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PAUIi  JONES. 

Below  we  give  a  porti'ait  of  this  hero  of  the  American  Eevo- 
lotioa.  He  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Kirbean,  Scotland.  His 
fother  was  a  gardener  whoso  name  was  Paul,  but  the  son  assumed 
that  of  Jones  after  his  settlement  in  America.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  merchant  of  Whitehaven, 
and  his  good  conduct  caused  him  to  rise  rapidly  in  his  profession. 
At  17,  he  was  chief  mate  of  the  Two  Friends,  a  slave  ship  belong- 
ing to  Jamaica,  but  he  left  the  trade  in  disgust  in  a  short  time. 
In  1773  he  went  to  Virginia  to  arrange  tlie  business  of  his  brother 
who  had  ju5t  died.  The  American  revolution  broke  out  soon  af- 
ter, and  considering  himself  a  permanent  resident  of  the  countiy, 
he  resolved  to  take  pait  in  the  struggle  whicJi  followed.    He  offer- 


ed his  services  to  CongrGSS,  and  was  commissioned  a  Ueutenant  in 
the  navy  in  December,  1775.  Jones  was  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Alfred,  and  with  his  own  hands  hoisted  the  American  flag,  the 
first  time  it  was  ever  displayed.  The  gallant  services  of  Jones  are 
too  well  kno^vn  to  need  repetition  here.  The  capture  of  the  Sera- 
pis  by  the  Bonne  Homme  Richard  raised  the  fame  of  Jones  to  its 
height ;  his  reception  at  Paris,  whither  he  went  at  the  request  of 
Fr.anklin,  was  of  the  most  flattering  kind.  The  king  presented 
him  with  a  gold  sword,  and  rofjuested  the  pennission  of  Congress 
to  invest  him  ^vith  the  militaiy  order  of  merit,  an  honor  never  be- 
fore confen'cd  on  one  who  had  not  borne  arms  under  the  commis- 
sion of  France.  On  his  return  to  America,  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  higldy  complimentary  to  him.     Washington  wi'ote  faim 


a  letter  of  congratulation,  and  he  was  afterward  voted  a  gold 
medal.  After  several  years  of  public  service,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  gradually  sunk  Into  ill  health  and  poverty,  and 
died  of  dropsy,  July  18,  1782.  Our  engraving  below  requires  but 
little  explanation.  In  the  centre  is  a  portrait  of  the  hero  whose 
history  we  have  given  above.  At  the  left,  is  the  flag  hoisted  by 
Jones  for  the  first  time.  On  the  right  is  an  engagement  at  sea. 
Below  are  the  cannon  balls,  etc.,  and  the  hardy  sailor  who  did  so 
much  for  Jones  and  his  fame,  altogether  fonning  a  fitting  remem- 
brancer of  the  gallant  hero,  whose  name  will  ever  be  associated 
with  tlic  early  and  protracted  sti-uggles  of  oar  revolutionary  war, 
and  whose  fame  ^vill  long  live  in  the  brilliant  history  of  our  naval 
exploits. 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  PAUL  J0NE3,  BORN  JULY  G,  17-17. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Gleasoa"a  Pictoml.] 


THE    DUKE'S    PRIZE. 

21  Stori]  of  ^rt  aub  Qeart  in  irlorencc. 


BT   LIEUTENANT    MUREAT. 


CH^VPTER  I. 


FLOBENCE. 
Lend  thy  aerloos  hearing  to  what  I  shall  Unfold. — Hamlet. 

Co-MB  with  me,  gentle  reader,  on  tlie  wings  of  fancy  into  the 
mild  and  genial  latitude  of  the  T^'tiThenian  Sea.  The  delightful 
region  of  the  Mediterranean  has  been  the  poet's  ready  theme  for 
ages;  then  let  us  thithenvtud,  wth  high  hopes  and  appreciating 
eyes,  to  enjoy  the  storied  scenery  of  its  shores.  Touch,  if  you 
Tvill,  at  Gibraltar;  see  how  the  tide  flows  through  the  straits! 
We  go  in  with  a  flowing  sail,  and  now  we  are  at  Corsica,  Napo- 
leon's homo.  Let  us  stop  at  Sardinia,  with  its  wealth  of  tropical 
fruits ;  and  we  wU  even  down  to  Sicily — for  this  mimic  ocean 
teems  with  subjects  to  delight  the  eye  even  of  the  most  casual 
observer,  with  its  majestic  boundary  of  Alps  and  Apennines,  and 
the  velvet  carpet  of  its  romantic  shores,  while  its  broad  breast  is 
dotted  with  the  sails  of  the  picturesque  craft  whose  rig  is  peculiai- 
to  these  seas. 

It  were  worth  the  journey  wo  have  taken,  if  only  to  behold  the 
curious  maritime  scene  before  us  now — made  up  of  the  felucca, 
the  polacre,  and  the  bombarda,  or  ketch,  all  equally  unknown  in 
our  own  waters. 

"Well,  on  with  us  still ;  let  us  up  again  and  now  through  the 
canal  of  Piombino,  touching  at  the  isle  of  Elba,  the  "  Great  Em- 
peror's "  mimic  domain ;  step  into  tlie  town  lying  beneath  this 
rocky  blutf,  which  is  crownied  by  a  foi't — it  is  I'orto  Pen-ajo. 
Look  oflr  for  a  moment  from  this  rocky  eminence,  back  of  the 
toivn,  and  see  the  wikl  beauty  of  these  Tuscan  mountains  on  the 
main  land.  Now,  we  \nll  over  to  the  Italian  coast,  and  cross,  if 
you  will,  from  Leghorn  to  Florence.  There,  we  are  now  in  the 
Teiy  lap  of  genius  and  of  poetry ;  let  as  pause  here  and  breathe 
the  dreamy,  soothing,  balmy  air  of  Italy. 

Florence,  most  favored  daughter  of  Italy,  sweet,  sunny  Flo- 
rence, where  dwelleth  the  gallantry  and  beauty  of  Tuscany,  with 
thy  wealth  of  architectural  beauty,  thy  maguiticent  churches  and 
palaces,  thy  princely  com-t  and  boarded  beauties — favorite  of  that 
genial  land,  we  greet  thee  !  How  peacefully  dost  thou  lay  at  the 
Tcry  foot  of  the  cloud-topped  Appenines,  divided  by  the  mountain- 
bom  Amo  in  its  course  to  the  sea,  and  over  whose  bosom  the 
architectural  genius  of  tlio  land  is  displayed  in  arched  bridges ; 
loveliest  and  best  beloved  art  thou  of  simny,  vine-clad  Italy. 

The  poetical  luxury  of  Italian  genius  is  nowhere  more  plainly 
manifested  than  in  Florence.  'Tis  the  artist's  favorite  reaort  and 
best  school ;  'tis  the  city  the  traveller  likes  least  to  turn  his  back 
upon ;  and  the  spot  being  consecrated  by  poctiy  and  art,  where  the 
blood  flows  quickest  through  the  veins,  warmed  by  a  fei-vid  and 
glowing  clime.  A  clime  which  breathes  in  zephjTS  of  aromatic 
sweetness,  wafted  over  the  fragrant  blossoms  of  the  land  so  redo- 
lent of  loveUness,  that  they  would  seem  to  rival  the  fabled  Lote 
tree,  which  springs  by  Allah's  throne,  and  whose  flowers  have  a 
soul  in  evei-y  leaf. 

There  is  a  breathing  of  the  arte  in  the  veiy  air  of  Florence, 
■whose  galleries  arc  crowded  ^Wth  the  choicest  collections  of  paint- 
ings and  statuaiy  in  the  world.  Here  have  ever  congregated  the 
talent  and  beauty  of  every  clime.  "With  the  painter,  the  poet,  the 
sculptor,  here  sleep,  in  iho  city  of  the  silent,  Michael  Angelo, 
Alfieri,  and  like  spirits,  rendering  it  hallowed  ground  to  the  lovers 
of  art.  Proud  and  lovely  city,  \vith  thy  sylvan  Casirio  spreading 
itfl  riches  of  green  sward  and  noble  trees  along  the  banks  of  the 
silvery  Amo,  well  may  a  Florentine  be  proud  of  bis  birthplace ! 

It  is  in  Florence,  this  very  paradise  of  art,  that  our  tale  opens. 
Here  the  poor  scholar  or  artist,  who  seeks  to  perfect  himself  by 
viewing  the  glorious  works  of  the  old  masters,  may  live  like  a 
prince  on  the  most  moderate  and  frugal  means,  in  a  bright  and 
Bunny  land,  where  the  heart's  blood  leaps  most  swiftly  to  the 
promptings  of  imagination  ;  where  the  female  form  eai-Liest  attains 
its  wonted  beauty,  and  longest  holds  its  sway  over  the  heart; 
where  ai-t  and  natiu'c  both  combine  to  entrance  the  soul  in  admira- 
tion ;  iu  that  land  of  the  sun — genial  Italy ;  tliat  soft,  yet  ^vild 
country,  whoso  children  leara  the  knowledge  of  poetry  and  ai-t 
from  visible  things,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  derive  them  from 
books. 

It  was  noonday  in  Florence,  and  a  group  of  artists  were  wend- 
ing their  way  from  the  grand  gallery  to  their  midday  meal.  It 
wa5  a  motley  sight  to  look  upon  them  as  they  gaily  chatted  to- 
gether— for  among  them  were  men  of  diflfcrent  countries.  Thei'e 
was  the  rough,  hearty  Englishman,  the  light,  witty  Frenchman, 
the  intelligent  and  manly-looking  American,  the  dark,  swarthy 
Spaniard  side  by  side  with  the  dark  Italian — fit  companions,  both 
In  out^vai'd  hue  aud  their  native  character — and  many  others, 
fonning  a  group  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  beholder. 

Aa  the  troop  emerged  from  a  narrow  street  and  came  full  upon 
the  bright  and  sunny  piazza,  near  the  splendid  shaft  of  the  Cam- 
panile, the  gorgeous  equipage  of  the  Grand  Duke  was  passing  the 
spot.  The  monarch  was  returning  from  a  morning  drive  in  the 
Casino  with  a  small  retinue,  and  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
strangers  of  distinction.  The  group  paused  for  a  moment  to  wit- 
ness tlio  passing  of  the  duke  and  his  suite,  aud  then  tm-ned  gaily 
towards  their  hotel  to  dine,  the  duke  foi-ming  a  new  theme  of  con- 
versation to  those  wlio,  consersing  under  the  disadvantage  of  but 
partially  understanding  ea<^  other,  from  the  variety  of  tongues 
among  them,  ever  choso  the  most  visible  subject  for  comment. 


"  What  a  brilliant  tm-n-out,"  said  one,  in  honest  admiration. 

"  Those  leaders  are  as  proud  as  their  master,"  said  another. 

"But  he  becomes  his  state  well,  if  he  is  proud,"  answered  a 
third. 

"  Ne^vman  could  n't  get  up  a  better  four  in  hand,"  said  the  first 
speaker,  a  young  Londoner. 

"  Who  is  that  by  the  side  of  the  duke  V  asked  one. 

"  The  English  consul,"  replied  his  countryman ;  "  you  ought  to 
know  hitn." 

"  The  whole  affair  now  is  wanting  to  my  eye,"  said  a  young, 
sentimental  artist. 

"Aud  what  does  it  want,  pray.  Mister  Critic  V  asked  tlic  Eng- 
lishman. 

"A  woman." 

"  Egad,  that's  trac  !  There  should  be  a  woman  in  the  picture,, 
if  it  was  to  be  painted,  if  only  to  introduce  color." 

"  Don't  he  so  mercenary,"  added  the  other, 

And  the  group  thus  idly  convei-sing  lounged  on  their  way  to 
dine.  But  see,  one  of  their  number  still  Ungere  near  the  base  of 
the  shaft,  apparently  absorbed  in  aduiiring  its  beautiful  propor- 
tions ;  his  pale  but  fine  intellectual  features  overspread  by  a  spirit 
of  admiration  as  he  beholds  the  column.  But  still  there  is  some 
other  motive  than  mere  curiosity  that  engages  him  thus  ;  ho  seems 
to  have  thus  designedly  dropped  the  company  of  the  party  he  was 
just  with.  Now  suddenly  turning  and  satisfying  liimself  that  his 
late  companions  were  out  of  sight,  the  young  artist — for  so  his 
appearance  evidently  bespoke  him — slowly  and  sadly  retraced  his 
steps  toward  the  grand  gallery. 

The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  that  of  suffering  and 
physical  pain,  as  well  as  of  mental  inquietude ;  but  his  late  com- 
panions had  none  of  them  noticed  or  aired  for  this.  They  could 
take  especial  cognizance  of  the  points  of  excellence  in  the  duke's 
horses,  but  not  of  the  grief  that  shaded  a  fellow-being's  counte- 
nance. No,  the  single  artist,  who  now  retraced  his  steps  from  the 
base  of  the  Campanile,  let  his  cause  for  sadness  arise  from  what- 
ever source  it  might,  was  alone  in  his  sufferings,  and  without  any 
one  to  share  his  soitows. 

Once  or  twice  he  seemed  to  hesitate  and  half  turn  round  again, 
as  if  to  join  the  party  he  had  left;  but  some  inward  prompting  ap- 
peai'cd  to  prevent  him  from  doing  so,  and  once  more  he  walked  on 
by  the  same  street  which  be  had  just  came.  A  sigh  now  and  then 
heaved  his  breast,  as  though  some  mental  or  physical  sutfering 
moved  him,  but  his  form  was  erect,  and  his  step  not  tliat  of  one 
weakened  by  physical  disease.  And  yet  in  looking  upon  him,  an 
instinctive  desire  would  have  possessed  the  caieful  observer  to 
offer  him  aid  in  some  form. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OUR    HEHO   AXD    HEROINE. 
But  loTO  Is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see, — Mertkajit  of  Venice. 

At  the  close  of  a  long  summer's  day  under  the  skies  of  Italy, 
the  shades  of  twilight  were  deepening  on  a  verdant  and  vine-clad 
hillside  of  the  Val  d'Aj-no,  when  two  lovers,  who  had  evidently 
been  sti-olhng  together,  sat  down  side  by  side  imder  a  natural 
trellis  of  vines.  Tlie  twiliglit  hour  of  midsummer  will  lend  en- 
chantment to  almost  any  scene;  but  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  in 
Italy,  where  every  shadow  seems  poetic — every  view  fit  for  the 
painter's  canvass. 

The  gentleman  was  of  frank  and  manly  bearing,  and  as  he  had 
approached  the  spot  where  they  now  sat,  with  the  gracefiil  figure 
of  his  fair  companion  leaning  upon  his  arm,  he  evinced  that  soft 
and  persuasive  mien,  that  easy  elegance  of  manner  and  polish  in 
his  address,  which  travel  and  good  society  can  alone  impart, 
Around  his  noble  forehead,  now  bared  to  the  gentle  breeze,  his 
long  auburn  hair  hung  in  waving  ringlets,  after  the  style  of  the 
period,  while  his  countenance  was  of  that  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful cast,  tinted  by  a  shade  of  sorrow,  which  rarely  fails  to  captivate 
the  eye. 

In  person,  lie  was  rather  tall,  erect  and  well-proportioned, 
though  perhaps  he  was  rather  thin  in  flesh  to  appear  to  so  good 
advantage  as  ho  might  have  done,  yet  altogether  he  was  of  hand- 
some form  aud  pleasant  mien.  His  dress  bespoke  the  hollo\vness 
of  his  purse,  notwithstanding^  he  bore  about  him  the  indelible 
marks  of  a  gentleman;  and  tlie  careful  observer  would  have  recog- 
nized in  him  the  artist  that  had  separated  from  his  companions  on 
the  Plaza  at  noonday  near  the  sluift  of  the  Campanile. 

His  companion  was  manifesll5'a  lady  of  rauk  and  a  most  lovely 
female,  satisfying  the  eye  at  the  first  glance,  and  constantly  pleas- 
ing tlie  longer  it  dwelt  upon  her.  AYhen  we  describe  an  Italian 
lady  as  being  beautiful,  she  must  be  so  indeed ;  for  there  is  no  half 
way  between  beauty  and  the  opposite  extreme  here.  There  are 
but  few  really  handsome  women  in  Tuscany,  but  these  few  aj-e  of 
a  class  of  beauty  that  may  well  have  ra\'ishcd  Ijie  rest  of  their  sex 
in  tills  fair  clime.  Her  coimtenanee  was  radiant  with  thought  and 
feeling,  and  her  large  and  dew}^  eyes  of  blue — natiue's  own  sweet 
tint — rested  fondly  on  hiin  by  her  side. 

Her  rich  and  abundant  dark  hair  was  pai-ted  smoothly  across 
Iier  unblemished  furchead,  which  might  have  been  marble,  so 
smooth  and  pure,  but  for  the  wann  Ijlood  that  flowed  through 
those  delicate  blue  channels.  The  mouth  aud  features  were  of  the 
Grecian  model,  and  when  she  smiled  she  showed  a  ravishing 
sweetness  of  expression,  and  teeth  that  rivalled  those  of  an  Indian, 
In  form,  her  person  was  slightly  voluptuous,  though  strictly 
within  the  model  of  true  female  delicacy.  Such  is  a  sketch  of  the 
two  whom  we  at  the  outset  denominated  as  lovers ;  and  such  they 
were,  as  the  progress  of  our  story  wU  disclose. 

"  There  is  much  between  thee  and  me,  Florinda,"  said  her  com- 
panion, sighing  heavily ;  "  and  of  a  metal  worse  tlian  all  others — 
pride  and  gold !  jailors  both  of  the  daring  heart !" 


"  Nay,  dear  Carlton,  thon  art  ever  foreboding  ills,"  said  the  lady 
persuasively,  and  in  a  voice  as  sweet  as  that  of  tlie  idolized  Pagoda 
Thrush  of  India. 

"Perhaps  so  ;  and  yet  full  well  I  know  that  I  am  no  favorite  of 
fortune,  by  stem  experience." 

"  She  will  smile  on  thee  yet,  believe  me,  Carlton  ;  and  the  more 
sweetly  for  this  seeming  neglect.  She's  a  fickle  goddess,  and  often 
plays  the  coquette,  but,  like  others  of  this  class,  she  seldom  cliides 
but  she  smiles  again  the  more  winningly." 

"  She  has  already  done  so  through  thee,  Florinda." 

Florinda  answered  with  her  eyes. 

"  All,  I  am  blessed  indeed  in  thee ;  and  poorly  do  I  appreciate 
the  blessing  of  thy  love,  when  I  forgot  myself  and  complain." 

"  Now  thou  art  content." 

"  In  thy  smiles,  dearest,  ever." 

And  Carlton  pressed  the  hand  with  fervor  to  his  lip  that  was 
smilingly  extended  towards  him. 

"  Ah,  how  long  it  may  be  before  I  can  call  this  little  hand  mine." 

"It  is  thine  ah-eady,  Carlton." 

"  Thy  heart  is,  I  trust;  but  the  hand,  Florinda,  is  quite  another 
thing." 

"True,  Carlton." 

"  My  means  are  so  humble." 

"  You  would  make  tliem  so." 

"  But  are  they  not,  Florinda  V 

"Not  in  my  eyes." 

"  The  future  looks  dark  to  me." 

"  The  great  proficiency  you  have  attained  in  your  profession,  as 
an  artist,  dear  Carlton,  argues  well  for  our  hopes.  Already  has 
thy  name  reached  the  Grand  Duke  as  one  of  remarkable  ability  iu 
thy  noble  art;  and  such  constant  attention  and  unwearied  industry 
must  ensure  improvement." 

"  True,  dearest,  I  may  in  time  hope  to  bo  counted  a  worthy 
follower  of  those  whose  noble  efibrts  grace  the  grand  gallery,  and 
the  halls  of  the  Palazzo  Pitti ;  hut  alas,  many  years  of  toil  might 
not  place  me  in  the  pecuniary  eye  of  the  duke,  as  a  fitting  suitor 
for  thy  peerless  portion.  And  then,  Florinda,  the  pride  of  birth  I 
Alas  !  I  have  little  hopes  of  ever  attaining  my  most  earnest  wish — ■ 
that  which  would  render  me  the  envy  of  all  Florence — thy  hand, 
Florinda." 

"  Have  I  not  possessions  enough  for  both  of  us,  dear  Carlton  ? 
Indeed,  I  am  told  that  my  rightful  property  bears  a  goodly  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  Grand  Duke  himself,  who  has  the  reputation 
here  in  Florence  of  possessing  unbounded  wealth — actually  un- 
equalled in  amount  by  that  of  any  European  monarch.  Until  the 
prospect  of  aiding  you  by  this  amplitude  of  fortune  occniTed  to 
my  mind,  I  saw  no  value  in  this  boasted  wealth  ;  but  now  that  I 
know  that  you  will  bo  benefited  by  it,  Carlton,  I  rejoice  at  its 
possession  and  its  magnitude." 

"  Dearest,"  said  the  artist,  as  he  listened  to  her  jeneroua 
declaration. 

"  There  will  be  no  want,  no  question  of  necessity;  all  shall  be 
yours.'* 

"  In  your  love  and  kindness  of  heart,  you  do  not  consider  these 
things  as  does  the  world,  Florinda.  The  greater  the  amount  of 
thy  riches,  the  farther  art  thou  removed  from  mo ;  thus  rcasoneth 
the  world — the  cold  and  calculating  world." 

"  Nay,  Carlton,  thou  art  again  foreboding,"  said  the  lady  in  tho 
sweet,  honeyed  tongue  of  her  land.  "  All  will  yet  bo  as  our  hearts 
could  wish,  I  am  confident." 

"Love  sees  with  blind  eyes,  dearest." 

*'  I  know  the  proverb ;  but  each  ease  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  this 
— is  not  this  more  so  than  any  other  1" 

"  So  thy  gentle  heart  would  make  it,"  he  answered  tenderly. 

"And  will  not  yours  assent  1" 

"  In  one  i-espect — ^yes." 

"  And  that  is — " 

"  Never  was  one  so  loved  as  thou  art;  and  yet  who  could  look 
upon  those  eyes,  and  hear  thee  speak  thus,  and  know  the  goodness 
and  gentleness  of  thy  kind  heart,  and  not  love  thee,  Florinda?" 

"  All,  flatterer !" 

"  Dost  thou  mean  that  V  said  Carlton,  earnestly  and  quickly. 

"Nay,  forgive  me,  Caidton,"  said  his  fair  companion. 

"Always  but  when  thou  shalt  question  my  sincerity;  and  yet," 
he  continued,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  there  ai"0  ample  grounds 
for  such  suspicions."  ' 

"  Say  not  so,  Carlton." 

"Behold  thy  large  fortune;  am  I  not  penniless? — thy  noble 
birth  ;  am  I  not  an  humble  citizen  ?  0,  Florinda,  there  are  few  in 
this  cold  and  mercenary  world  that  would  accord  to  me,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  meed  of  sincerity." 

■     "  There  is  one  who  will  never  doubt  tlice,"  said  tho  lovely  girl, 
placing  a  hand  affectionately  ^vitbin  his. 

"  Dear  Florinda,  I  have  thought  of  another  tie  to  bind  ua  to 
each  other  still  more  dearly,  if  possible." 

"  Pray,  what  is  that,  Carlton  1" 

"  AVo  are  both  orphans,  Florinda  ;  l»oth  stand,  as  it  were,  alone 
in  the  world,  without  any  natural  protectors  even  from  childhood." 

"  True,"  said  Florinda,  "  my  parents  died  while  I  was  yet  too 
young  to  know  or  love  thera;  and  thme,  Carlton'?" 

"  Wiile  I  was  an  infant." 

"  How  pleasant  it  must  be  to  have  parents  to  love  and  advise 
one.     I  have  often  envied  my  companions^" 

"Ay,  it  must  indeed  be  a  source  of  happiness  ;  and  none  would 
seem  to  deserve  them  more  than  so  gentle  a  spirit  as  thine." 

"  It  is  indeed  an  enviable  blessing." 

"  Father  and  mother  are  sweet  words,"  said  the  artist,  thought- 
fully, and  drawing  her  gently  to  jiis  side. 

"They  are  sweet  words,"  said  Florinda;  while  a  sympathetic 
tear  trembled  for  a  moment  beneath  those  long  eyelashes,  proving 
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the  poet's  words,  "  that  beauty's  tears  are  lovelier  than  her  smiles." 
Carlton  saw  and  marked  the  traant  jewel  as  it  glided  down  her 
fair  cheek. 

And  thus  they  talked  on  of  love,  of  griefs  and  hopes,  Carlton 
pressing  the  hand  of  his  lovely  companion  afteetionately  to  his 
lips  at  times,  with  a  gentle  and  atTcctionatc  tenderness  far  more 
eloquent  than  words  ;  while  the  response  that  met  this  token  from 
her  expressive  face  might  have  told  the  most  casual  observer  how 
dearly  and  how  deeply  she  loved  the  young  artist,  and  how  the 
simplest  token  of  tenderness  from  Jiim  was  cherished  by  her. 

La  Signoru  Florinda  was  a  grand-daughter  of  the  house  of  Car- 
rati,  one  of  the  oldest  and  proudest  of  all  Italy.  Having  been 
placed  in  a  convent  in  the  environs  of  Florence  for  her  education, 
the  Grand  Duke  by  chance  met  her  while  quite  young,  and  learn- 
ing her  name,  he  at  once  knew  her  to  be  an  orphan,  and  now 
under  the  care  of  her  unelc  Signor  Latrezzi.  By  his  own  request 
he  bec.'tmc  her  guardian,  and  from  that  time  Florinda  became  an 
inmate  of  the  palace  of  the  duke,  and  the  constant  companion  of 
the  duchess. 

Her  parents  deceased,  as  the  reader  has  already  gathered,  while 
she  was  yet  a  child,  leaving  her  an  immense  property,  wJiieh  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  her  protector,  the  monarch  himself.  About 
the  time,  or  rather  some  months  previous  to  the  commeneement, 
of  our  tale,  the  duchess  had  died  of  consumption.  Florinda  for 
more  than  a  year  had  been  her  intimate  and  dearly  loved  com- 
panion, and  for  this  reason  alone  w;is  dearly  prized  by  the  Grand 
Duke,  who  still  sincerely  mouraed  his  wife's  death. 

The  deep  devotion  and  constancy  of  this  monarch,  Leopold  of 
Tuscany,  to  his  wife,  evinced  an  affection  rarely  found  in  mar- 
I  riages  of  state.  Inconsolable  for  her  death,  he  shut  himself  from 
\  the  world  for  a  long  time,  w-eeping  in  secret  the  affliction  he  had 
sVtstained  in  her  loss.  To  this  day  there  ornaments  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Pitti  Palace  busts  of  the  grand  duchess,  and 
portraits  of  her  by  the  first  artists ;  on  the  walls  of  the  duke's  pri- 
vate study  there  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  his  wife  done  in  fresco, 
representing  her  to  be  what  she  really  was,  a  noble  and  lovely 
woman. 


Since  the  death  of  the  duchess,  Florinda  had  experienced,  as  we 
have  intimated,  an  increased  degree  of  fatherly  care  and  affection 
from  the  duke,  because  of  the  fact  of  her  intimacy  with  her  whom 
he  had  now  lost.  The  duchess,  during  the  period  that  Florinda 
had  been  with  her,  had  contracted  for  her  a  tender  affection,  and 
did  not  forget  in  the  ttying  moments  of  her  last  hours  to  com- 
mend her  to  the  continued  and  true  guidance  of  the  duke.  This 
cirenmstance  of  course  rendered  her  an  object  of  renewed  interest 
and  regard  in  the  eyes  of  her  noble  protector,  -with  whom  she 
dwelt  as  though  she  had  been  his  own  well-beloved  child. 

In  addition  to  this,  she  presented  claims  to  his  kind  protection, 
from  the  fact  that  she  was  an  orphan,  the  last  of  a  proud  and 
noble  house  long  attached  to  the  service  of  the  crown — a  fact  that 
bad  in  the  first  place  attracted  his  interest. 

"  Come,  Carlton,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  sweet  smile,  "now  tell 
mo  one  of  those  Rhine  legends  which  you  relate  with  such  spirit. 
Ton  promised  me  another." 

" I  will,  dearest,"  was  the  reply;  and  her  companion,  drawing 
still  closer  to  her  side,  began  as  the  next  chapter  will  relate. 


CHAPTER  m. 

A  KHINE  LEGEND, 
An  honest  talc  speeds  best  boing  plainly  told.— Ktn^  Richard  III. 
"  The  valley  of  the  Rhine,"  commenced  Carlton,  "  is  no  more 
famous  for  its  classic  beauty  than  for  the  romance  of  its  historic 
story ;  and  the  traveller  is  sure,  while  his  eyes  drink  in  of  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  to  have  his  ears  regaled  with  the  tra"-ie 
record  of  its  neighborhood.     The  name  of  Petard — the  name  of  as 

bold  a  bandit  as  ever  led  a  company  of  mountain-robbers has 

become  classic  as  any  historic  name  of  the  Germanic  confederacy, 
or  the  Italian  states,  by  reason  of  the  influence  he  exerted,  the 
boldness  of  liis  deeds,  the  oftentimes  chivalric  character  of  his 
conduct ;  but,  above  all,  for  his  singular  personal  bravery,  and  his 
remarkable  prowess  in  battle.  Only  second,  as  it  regarded  the 
extent  of  his  fame,  to  the  renowned  Schinderhannes,  he  even 
exceeded  that  bold  and  romantic  bandit  in  the  general  character 
of  his  purposes,  and  the  extraordinary  success  that  attended  his 
plans  of  operation. 

"  Petard  held  one  of  those  lofty  mountain  passes,"  continued 
Carlton, ""that  lead  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhino,  and  through 
which  at  times  much  travel  passed.  Here  he  had  so  thoroughly 
entrenched  liimself,  with  his  band  of  some  sixty  bravadoes,  at  the 
time  of  our  story,  that  ten  and  twenty  times  his  own  force  sent 
against  him,  in  the  shape  of  the  regular  government  troops,  had 
utterly  failed  to  reach  even  the  outer  walls  of  his  retreat,  they  be- 
ing entrapped  in  all  manner  of  snares,  and  shot  down  like  a  herd 
of  wild  and  distracted  animals.  Several  repetitions  of  these  at- 
tempts -with  simikr  results  had  fairly  disheartened  the  oflScers  and 
Boldiery,  and  they  utterly  refused  to  proceed  on  any  such  danger- 
ous sen-ice  for  the  future,  while  the  oflicers  of  the  government  in 
their  weakness  were  quite  powerless.  So  that  Petard  remained 
■rirtnally  the  master  of  the  district,  and  levied  such  tax  as  ho 
pleased  upon  such  of  the  better  classes  as  he  could  arrest  upon 
the  road. 

"  The  story  of  Petard's  generous  charity  to  the  peasantry  is 
preserved  and  related  to  the  traveller  by  the  grateful  people  ;  and  ' 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  springing  from  this  class,  he  felt  a  sympa- 
thy for  them  that  induced  this  honest  geoerosity  towards  them  on 
his  part.  The  cunning  plans  which  he  and  his  band  adopted  to 
obtain  the  necessary  information  for  th^ prosecution  of  their  de- 
signs, it  would  be  tedious  to  rebte.    The  iosantry,  ever  oppressed 


by  those  in  authority,  were,  of  course,  most  faithful  to  the  interests 
of  this  famous  outlaw,  to  whose  open  ha.m\  they  often  came  for 
bread,  and  who  was  ever  ready  to  aid  them.  Thus,  no  bribeiy 
nor  offered  rewards  could  induce  one  of  these  rou"h  but  true- 
hearted  mountaineers  to  betray  Petard,  or  disclose  the  secret 
paths  that  led  to  bis  lofty  stronghold. 

"  Cunning  beyond  what  usually  falls  to  tho  lot  of  ro>nicrv," 
continued  Carlton,  "  Petard  delighted  in  outwitting  his  enemies 
of  the  law,  and  in  leading  those  whom  he  desired  to  fleece  into  his 
net.  Thus  practised  in  intrigue,  he  plumed  himself  in  detecting 
any  trick  that  was  attempted  against  him  ;  and  thus  on  the  con- 
stant qui  five,  he  was  enabled  to  avoid  detection  and  arrest.  Ev- 
ery effort,  however  ingenious,  that  the  officers  of  the  government 
made,  was  therefore  futile  and  of  no  advantage ;  and  Petard  waa 
still  regarded  as  master  of  his  mountain  home,  and  leader  of  as 
brave  a  band  as  ever  beset  a  traveller's  carriage,  or  broke  tho 
ranks  of  a  treasury  escort. 

"  Those  were  ivild  and  lawless  times  when  the  feudal  spirit  and 
power  had  not  yet  lost  all  its  sway,  and  when  each  man's  house 
was  often  made  to  be  his  castle,  and  himself  called  upon  to  defend 
it  with  Ills  life.  JVIight  made  right ;  the  strong  liand  often  carried 
it  against  the  law,  and  justice  often  slept.  It  sounds  like  romance 
indeed  to  depict  those  times." 

"It  does,  indeed,"  said  Florinda;  "but  go  on,  Carlton,  do  not 
interrupt  the  story." 

"  On  the  left  bank  of  the  noble  river,  in  whose  valley  this  story 
is  laid,"  said  Carlton,  "  rose  the  turrets  and  towers  of  Botztetz 
castle,  the  remains  only  of  one  of  the  fine  old  strongholds  of  the 
middle  ages,  which  had  by  degrees  descended  through  generations, 
until  it  was  now  the  home  of  a  rich,  retired  merchant  from  Cob- 
lentz,  who  was  repairing  it  and  removing  the  rubbish  that  age  had 
collected  about  it.  Himself  a  man  of  distinguished  family,  Karl 
Etzwell  had  retired  from  the  bustle  of  his  heavy  business,  pur- 
chased this  place,  and  proposed  here  to  make  himself  a  home,  and 
here  to  die.  The  old  merchant  had  an  only  child  whom  he  idol- 
ized, and  for  whom  alone  he  seemed  to  live  since  his  wife  and 
other  children  had  died. 

"  Bettina  was  one  of  those  delicate,  lovely-featured  children  of 
grace  and  beauty  that  would  have  been  chosen  in  "Mcrrie  Eng- 
land "  to  preside  over  a  tournament,  as  queen  of  beauty,  in  Ivan- 
hoe's  time.  Born  to  bloom  in  a  peculiar  period  of  liistoiy,  her 
character  partook  in  some  measure  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
times.  To  our  age,  Florinda,  and  our  appreciation,  this  lovely 
woman  would  have  seemed  rather  Amazonian.  She  rode  her  fine 
and  dashing  horse  with  a  free  rein,  and  in  the  vigor  of  her  robust 
health  she  could  walk  for  miles,  if  need  be.  Yet  still  Bettina 
lacked  not  for  tenderness  and  gentleness  of  spirit.  She  loved  her 
father;  was  fond  of  music,  and  sung  most  sweetly  to  her  o^vu 
accompaniment  upon  the  guitar. 

"  Egbert  Hosfoldt  was  the  descendant  of  a  proud  line  of  ances- 
tors, and  was  himself  now  left  ajone  of  all  his  family.  His  castle 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  ere  Karl  EtzwcU's 
daughter  had  been  a  twelvemonth  at  her  father's  new  home  among 
the  now  half-restored  towers  of  Botztetz  Castle,  Egbert  Hosfeldt 
and  Bettina  were  the  most  tender  friends.  His  boat  was  ever  on 
the  left  shore  at  nightfall,  though  his  castle  was  on  the  right.  No 
carpet  knight  was  he,  Florinda ;  he  pulled  his  own  oar.  He  was 
as  stout  of  limb  as  of  heart,  and  yet  was  as  gentle  when  by  Bet- 
tina's  side  as  tho  tame  doves  she  fondled.  His  was  indeed  a 
knightly  figure  to  look  upon.  He  had  often  distinguished  him- 
self upon  tho  tented  field,  and  in  the  forest  sports.  He  lived  in 
an  age  when  personal  prowess  was  highly  esteemed,  and  when 
those  high  in  birth  failed  not  to  mature  tho  strong  muscles  and 
stout  limbs  which  Providence  had  vouchsafed  to  them. 

"  My  stoiy,  Florinda,  opens  upon  one  of  those  soft  summer 
twilights  which  hang  over  this  incomparable  valley  to-day,  as  thev 
did  centmies  gone  by.  Two  figures  rested  near  a  soft  bed  of 
flowers  in  the  broad  grounds  of  Botztoz  Castle.  The  luxuriant, 
curling  hair  of  delicate  aubuni  that  strayed  so  freely  over  tho  neck 
and  shoulders  of  the  female  figure,  betrayed  her  to  be  the  lovely 
daughter  of  Hen-  Karl  Etzwell;  wliile  the  reader  would  have 
recognized  at  once  in  the  person  by  her  side,  the  fine  athletic  fig- 
ure of  Egbert.  They  sat  in  tender  proximity  to  each  other,  and 
Bettina  was  listening  to  Egbert's  eloquent  story  of  the  olden  times, 
and  of  the  many  chivalric  deeds  for\yhich  the  neighboriiood  of  this 
spot  was  celebrated.  He  told  her,  too,  of  legends  connected  with 
the  very  towers  and  battlements  that  now  surrounded  them,  until 
at  last  the  lateness  of  the  hour  warned  them  that  they  must  part ; 
and  the  gallant  Egbert,  pressing  her  hand  tenderly  to  his  lips, 
bade  her  a  brief  farewell  as  he  said,  and  would  meet  her  there 
again  with  the  twilight  hour  on  the  following  day. 

"  Scarcely  had  ho  left  her  side  when  a  decrepid  figure,  dressed 
in  as  shabby  garb  as  ever  clothed  a  beggar  woman,  tottled  towards 
her,  and  in  saddest  tones  besought  the  fair  girl  to  come  a  few  steps 
from  the  castle  walls  to  aid  her  in  caiTying  her  sick  infant,  who 
she  feared  w-as  dying.  The  chords  of  tender  sjmipathy  were  at 
once  touched,  and  Bettina  followed  the  old  woman  outside  the 
walls,  and  beyond  an  angle  of  the  ruins  a  few  rods,  when  the  per- 
son who  had  so  excited  her  commiseration  suddenly  stopped,  and 
tossing  off  the  wretched  rags  he  wore,  he  stood  before  her  the  ath- 
letic leader  of  banditti.  Petard  !" 

"  How  frigh>ful !"  said  Florinda,  interrupting  him. 
"  The  faint  scream  Bettina  uttered,"  continued  Carlton,  "  was 
smothered  by  his  ready  adroitness;  and  seizing  the  fainting  girl, 
as  though  site  was  an  infant,  the  robber  bore  her  away  to  a  spot 
concealed  by  the  darkness,  where  several  of  his  confederates  met 
him,  as  had  been  preconcerted ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  Egbert 
had  left  her  side,  Bettina,  all  unconscious,  was  being  can-ied  far 
away  to  the  almost  impregnable  stronghold  of  the  robbers. 

"  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  consternation 


and  miseiT  of  her  father  when  it  was  found  that  his  child— she 
who  was  evcrj-thing  to  him  ;  whom  he  loved  better  than  life  itself 
—was  lost.  Whither  to  seek  her  no  one  knew.  The  most  im- 
probable places  were  searched.  Egbert,  who  was  last  seen  with 
her,  was  sent  for ;  hut  he  could  give  them  no  information.  He 
supposed,  of  course,  that  she  returned  directly  home  after  he 
parted  with  her.  Every  conceivable  means  were  adopted  to  dis- 
cover some  trace  of  the  missing  giri,  but  all  in  vain,  and  the  most 
tantalizing  anguish  took  possession  of  every  bosom.  Two  days 
had  passed  in  this  fruitless  and  agonizing  search,  when  a  note  was 
delivered  at  tho  castle  which  threw  light  upon  her  disappearance. 
The  purport  of  the  note  was  to  this  effect : 

"  '  ICarl  Etzwell  :— Your  daughter  is  safe  in  my  possession. 
Her  simplest  w.sh  is  strictly  regarded.  No  harm  sliall  come  to 
her,  provided  you  pay  the  ransom  of  one  thousand  marks  of  gold 
»^ou  may  not  possess  the  ready  means,  rich  as  you  arc,  to  produco 
this  sum  at  once ;  therefore  it  may  be  paid  in  four  instalments, 
and  in  four  months  of  time,  if  you  can  do  no  better.  When  the 
sum  shall  be  paid,  your  daughter  will  be  restored  to  von  as  pure 
and  unharmed  as  when  she  left  vou.  You  have  two  davs  to  think 
upon  this.  My  messenger  will  then  see  vou,  anfl  receiVe  the  first 
instalment  of  the  money.  Those  who  know  me  will  tell  i-ou  that 
you  had  better  not  harm  one  hair  of  that  messenger's  head  but 
your  best  course  will  bo  to  meet  this  demand.  ' 

'  Signed,  Petahd.' 

"  The  mystery  was  solved,  and  the  father  knew  that  the  robber, 
vile  as  he  was,  would  keep  his  word ;  that  though  Bettina  was 
thus  fearfully  situated,  Pet.ard  would  protect  and  restore  her,  if  he 
acceded  to  his  demand.  The  sum  named  was  far  beyond  his 
means  to  raise  before  the  expiration  of  a  considerable  period  of 
time ;  for  though,  as  the  robber  chief  denominated  him,  rich,  yet 
the  princely  sum  of  money  demanded  could  hardly  have  been 
raised  at  once,  had  the  united  interest  of  the  country  for  miles 
round  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

"  After  consulting  with  Egbert  and  other  friends,  the  father  saw 
that  there  was  but  one  course  left  for  him  to  pursue  under  tho  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  that  was  to  comply  with  the  demand 
as  far  as  was  possible,  and  to  get  ready  the  first  instalment  of  tho 
money  for  the  following  day.  It  would  have  been  madness  for 
him — his  daughter's  safety,  of  course,  being  paramount  to  every 
other  idea — to  have  called  upon  the  authorities  to  sen-e  him. 
They  had  ah-eady,  as  we  have  before  stated,  often  failed  in  their 
efforts  upon  the  robber ;  and  to  incense  Petard  against  him,  was 
for  the  father  to  sacrifice  the  life  of  his  child.  Thus  influenced, 
the  sum  of  money  demanded  as  the  first  instalment  was  made  up 
by  the  assistance  of  Egbert  and  others,  and  was  quietly  paid  over 
to  the  robber  messenger,  by  the  anxious  father  of  Bettina. 

"  It  was  a  fearful  thought  to  father  and  lover,  that  there  was 
even  a  possibihty  of  Bettina's  remaining  in  the  hands  of  thoso 
fierce  and  lawless  men  for  such  a  period  of  time  as  had  been 
named.  Yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  the  amount  of  tho 
ransom  in  a  shorter  period  of  time.  Four  months  seemed  to  them 
almost  as  so  many  years,  and  Egbert  longed,  at  the  head  of  a  few 
faithful  followers,  to  attack  the  redoubtable  brigand;  but  this 
would  have  been  to  sacrifice  Bettina's  life  at  once.  Alas !  the 
jansom,  and  the  ransom  only,  could  liberate  her,  all  agreed. 

"  But  I  wear)'  you,  dearest,  and  will  at  another  timo  complete 
my  stoiy." 

"As  you  will,  Carlton ;  and  so  now,  indeed,  good  night.     Ton 
will  come  with  the  sunset,  to-morrow  ?" 
"I  will,  dearest." 

[to  be  continued.] 


PKESERVIKG  FLOfl'ERS  AND  FRUIT. 

A  friend  has  just  infoi-med  us  that  fruit  and  flowers  may  be  pre- 
served from  decay  and  fading  by  immersing  them  in  a  solution  of 
gum  Arabic  and  water  two  or  three  times,  waiting  a  sufficient 
time  between  each  imntersion  to  allow  the  gum  to  diy.  This 
process  covers  the  suifaces  of  the  fi-nit  with  a  thin  coating  of  tho 
gum,  which  is  entirely  impen-ious  to  the  air,  and  thus  prevents  tho 
decay  of  the  fruit,  or  the  withering  of  the  flower.  Our  friend  has 
roses  thus  preser^'cd,  which  have  all  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of 
freshly-plucked  ones,  though  they  have  been  separated  from  the 
parent  stem  for  many  months.  To  insure  success  in  experiments 
of  this  kind,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  surface 
must  be  completely  covered  ;  for  if  the  air  only  gets  entrance  at  a 
pin-hole,  the  labor  will  all  be  lost.  In  presen'ing  specimens  of 
fruit,  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  cover  the  stem,  end  and 
all,  with  the  gum.  A  good  way  is  to  wind  a  thread  of  silk  about 
the  stem,  and  then  sink  it  slowly  in  the  solution,  which  should  not 
be  so  strong  as  to  leave  a  particle  of  the  gum  undissolved.  The 
gum  is  so  perfectly  transparent,  that  you  can  with  difficulty  detect 
its  presence,  except  by  the  touch.  Here  we  have  another  simple 
method  of  fixing  the  fleeting  beauty  of  nature,  and  surrounding 
ourselves  ever  with  those  objects  wliich  do  most  elevate  tho  mind, 
refine  the  taste,  and  purify  the  heart. — Country  Gentleman, 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

The  words  of  the  English  language  are  a  compound  of  several 
foreign  languages.  The  English  language  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  complication,  both  in  words  and  expressions,  of  various  dia- 
lects. Their  origin  is  from  the  Saxon  language.  Our  laws  wei-e 
derived  from  the  Norman,  our  military  tenns  from  the  French,  our 
scientific  names  from  the  Greeks,  and  our  stock  of  nouns  from  the 
Latin,  through  the  medium  of  the  French.  Almost  all  the  verbs 
in  the  English  language  are  taken  from  the  German,  and  ncaidy 
every  noun  or  adjective  is  taken  from  other  dialects.  The  Eng- 
lish language  is  composed  of  15,734  words — of  which  6732  .ire 
from  the  Lalin,  4312  from  the  French,  1665  from  the  Saxon,  1669 
from  the  Greek,  691  from  the  Dutch,  211  from  the  Italian.  106 
from  the  Gennan  (not  including  verbs),  90  from  the  Welch,  75 
from  the  Danish,  56  from  the  bpanish,  50  from  the  Icelandic, 
31  from  the  Swedish,  31  from  the  Gothic,  16  from  the  Hebrew, 
15  from  the  Teutonic,  and  the  remainder  from  tlie  Arabic,  Syriac, 
Turkish,  Portuguese,  Iiish,  Scotch  and  other  languages. — AW 
York  Tribune, 


Greatness  stands  upon  a  precipice ;  and  if  pix>sperify  carry  a, 
man  neve*-  so  httle  beyond  his  poise,  it  overheats  ami  dashes  liim 
to  pieces. — Lacou. 
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THOMAS  MOORE. 

The  portrait  we  give  herewith  represents  this  gifted 
barf  in  the  later  rears  of  his  life,  when  he  luid  lost  innch 
of  that  Horid  and  roddv  appearanee  whieh  marked  his  as- 
pect in  his  meridian.  He  died  in  the  earlj  part  of  IS52. 
He  had  for  a  long  time  been  the  victim  of  mental  imbe- 
cilitT  ■  and  that  mind,  whose  brilliant  coroscations  of  wit 
and"fancv  were  the  theme  of  wonder  and  admiration  of  hn 
eontemnbrarics  for  so  long  a  time,  was  shrouded  m  the 
doom  of  mental  dai-kness.  Like  the  sad  lot  which  befeH 
inother  genius  of  Ireland,  Dean  Swift,  his  last  years  were 
those  of  helpless  faraitv.  He  died  at  his  residence,  Slo- 
perton  Cottage,  Devizes,  England,  Februarj  :!6,  18d2,  at 

the  age  of  72.       ^ 

cROKST.uyr  is  russlv. 

Cionstadt,  a  view  of  which  we  give  below,  is  a  strong!  j 
fortified  maritime  town  of  Russia,  and  is  the  port  of  the 
citT  of  St.  Petersburg,  besides  being  the  principal  station 
of 'the  Russian  navv.    Being,  as  it  were,  tlie  outwork  of 
St  Petersburg,  it  is  vcrv  strongly  fortified.     The  narrow 
channel  which  bounds  the  island  of  Kotline  south  and  is 
the  only  practicable  passage  from  the  gulf  of  rmlaiid  to 
the  cape  is  protected  on  the  side  of  Cronstadt  by  a  lort- 
ress  erected  on  a  detaehcii  islet ;  and  on  the  opposite  side 
by  the  baneries  of  the   Ricsbank,  and  the  castle  of  Crons- 
lot      The  streets  of  Cronstadt  arc  regular  and  generally 
paved-  but  the  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  only  one 
story  in  height.     The  town  is  divided  into  two  grand  sec- 
tion's—those of  the  commandant  and  the  admiralty— and 
into  four  subdirisions ;  it  is  traversed  by  nvo  navigable 
canals— those  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  of  Catherine.     The 
former,  commenced   in  1721  and  finished  in  1752,  is  three 
and  a  half  furiongs  in  length,  by  about  thirty  yards  wide, 
and  bordered  wiih  stone  work.     It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  one  of  its  arms  communicating  with  a  dock  paved 
with  granite,  in  which  ten  ships  of  the  line  may  be  repaired 
at  once.     The  Catherine  canal,  begun  in  1782,15  mnch 
more  extensive,  and  bordered  with  granite  ;  it  communi- 
cates with  the  mercantile  port,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  com- 
mercial purposes.    Between  these  two  canals  is  the  Itahan 
palace  built  and  formeriv  inhabited  by  Pnnce  Menchikoff, 
now  a'school  for  Baltic  pilots  with  three  hundred  pupds. 
The  other  principal  public  buildings  and  establishments 
are  the  naval  hospital,  with   2500  beds,  the  civil  hospital, 
arsenal    cannon  and  baU  foundiy,  admiralty,  baiTacks, 
custom-house,  Protestant  college,  etc.     Peter  the  Great 
had  a  residence  and  a  garden  here  ;  the  latter  continues  to 
be  a  public  promenade.     But  of  the  trees  planted  by  the  creative 
hand  of  Peter,  only  a  few  remain ;  here  is,  however,  a  bnst  of  the 
great  emperor  on'a  column,  which  bears  an  inscription   stating 
that  he  founded  Cronstadt  in  1703.     On  the  south  side  of  the 
town  are  the  three  ports— the  east  or  Imperial  port  will  accommo- 
date thirtv-five  ships  of  the  line,  besides  small  vessels;  the  second 
or  middle' port,  used  chiefly  for  the  equipment  or  repair  of  ships, 
has  attached  to  it  some  'building  docks  and  pitch-houses,  and  a 
powder  ma<»a7.ine  ;   the  west  or  mercantile  port  is  capable  of  ac- 
rommodating  600  vessels  of  any  size.     The  war  harbor  is  the 
principal  station  of  the  Russian  fleet.    Adjoining  it  are  the  docks 
for  buildin"  and  careening  ships  of  war.     They  can  hold  ten  men 
of  war  and  are  faced  vrith  stone  .ind  paved  with  granite;  they  are 
40  feet' deep  and  105  broad.     The  man  of  war's  mole  is   an  mter- 
estint-  structure,  enclosed  by  a  sti-ong  rampart  of  granite,  built  in 
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the  sea,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  admiral  Greig.  Here  is  a 
foundry  for  casting  cannon,  and  a  ropewnlk  for  manufacturing 
cables  'with  magazines  of  naval  stores.  All  these  ports  are  very 
strono-'ly  fortified,  of  a  convenient  depth,  and  safe ;  hut  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  water  injures  ships  which  remain  long  in  them  ;  and 
the  bay  of  Cronstadt  is  liable  to  be  blocked  up  with  ice  for  several 
months  of  the  year.  Two  thirds  of  the  whole  external  commerce 
of  Russia  is  carried  on  through  Cronstadt.  Most  ships  load  and 
unload  here,  and  coods  are  conveyed  to  and  from  St.  Petersbnrg 
bv  means  of  lightens,  the  channel  higher  np  being  generally  avail- 
able only  for  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet  of 

■  water.  'At  the  present  moment,  Cronstadt  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  public  mind  as  one  of  the  points  where  the  allied 
fleets  will  make  their  strongest  efi"orts  to  harass  the  Russians,  as 

;  it  is  to  so  great  a  degree  the  key  to  the  capital. 


THE  ENGLISH  AT  COKSTAKnKOPl.E. 

Of  all  the  allied  troops,  the  appearance  of  the  93d  High- 
landers in  Constantinople  seems  to  have  caused  the  great- 
est surprise  and  excitement  among  the  trowsered  and  tur- 
baned  Tm-ks.  The  soldiers  of  Ihe  93d  are  in  the  first 
place  stout  and  strapping  fellows ;  in  the  next  their  tall 
caps  and  showy  plumes  increase  their  stature  in  the  eyes 
of  all  beholders.  And  then  their  red  jackets,  short  kilts, 
and  bare  but  brawny  legs,  draw  attention  towards  them 
wherever  they  go,  and  the  Turks  could  not  conceal  their 
astonishment  and  admiration  as  they  first  made  their  ad- 
vent. A  Constantinople  letter  states  that  the  Highlanders, 
as  they  pushed  their  way  through  the  crowds  that  blocked 
the  narrow  and  ill-payed  streets  of  the  city,  good-humor- 
edly  cursed  the  strange,  dirty-looking  forcignering  chaps 
in  turbans  who  stood  gaping  'in  their  way,  while  they  also 
cast  sly  glances  and  cracked  a  few  jokes  at  the  women, 
whose  yellow  boots,  large,  bright-colored  wrappers,  and 
pale  faces  irith  "double  muflies  on,"  attracted  a  large 
share  of  their  attention,  while  the  fair  Turks,  in  their  torn, 
were  by  no  means  the  least  interested  and  curious  among 
the  crowd  ;  all,  both  men  and  women,  admired  their  high 
stature,  theiv  broad  chests,  their  muscular  limbs,  their  mar- 
tial bearing,  and  the  natural  ease  of  their  movements,  and 
finding  no  words  to  express  their  admiration,  they  resorted 
to  their  usual  assertion  that  "  Allah  is  Allah,"  and  that 
many  of  his  creations  are  formidable.  But  what  most 
struck  the  Turks,  who  in  the  matter  of  trowsers  are  wont 
to  go  to  the  widest  extent,  was  the  fact  that  these  formid- 
^  able  soldiers  actually  wore  no  pantaloons.     After  a  gi-eat 

?  deal  of  discussion,  some  of  the  aged  and  more  cunning  de- 

cided that  the  bare  knees  of  the  Scotchmen  were  a  mere 
bravado,  and  that  trowsers  of  some  sort  were  concealed 
tmder  the  kilt.  An  Englishman  who  knew  Turkish,  and 
who  had  been  holding  some  conversation  with  the  natives, 
was  applied  to  on  the  subject : — and  was  asked,  "  Are 
those  fine  soldiers  indeed  trowserless  1"  He  translated  the 
question  to  one  of  the  Highlanders,  who  pulling  up  his 
kilt  and  slapping  his  brawny  thigh,  exclaimed  that  there 
was  blood  enough  in  that  to  keep  him  warm  even  withou". 
trowsers.  The  Turk  sighed,  and  said  :  "  If  we  had  such 
soldiers  we  would  not  want  your  help  ag.iinst  the  Rus- 
sians ;"  and  upon  the  EngUsh'man's  asking  him  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  propagate  the  species  in  the 
countiy,  the  old  Turk  sighed  again,  saying,  "It  will  be 
done,  whether  we  like  it  or  not."  At  Scutari,  and  also  at 
Gallipoli,  the  English  soldiers  seem  to  have  attracted  far 
more  attention  than  the  French ;  their  superior  size,  and 
rich  red  uniforms,  may  have  caused  this.  On  one  occasion  two 
grenadier  guards  in  their  huge  bearskin  caps  crossed  the  strait 
l-om  Scutari  to  visit  the  city.  They  were  followed  by  a  crowd 
anxious  to  find  out  what  distinguished  persons  they  were  who  wore 
such  caps.  They  passed  for  generals  at  the  least.  The  bearskin 
cap  has  astonished  the  Turks  more  than  all  the  army  besides. 
"  Bismillah,  what  a  hat !  What  can  it  be  f  Can  they  take  it 
oif '"  The  French  have  in  the  meantime  worked  wonders  at  Gal- 
lipoli ■  one  account  says  that  they  have  made  broad  streets,  have 
paved  them,  have  lighted  them  with  lamps,  have  numbered  the 
houses  have  opened  restaurants,  and  established  a  regular  tariff 
of  prices  and  have  erected  a  beautiful  quay  to  land  the  troops 
from  the  vessels.  The  Turks  look  on  with  wonder  and  admira- 
tion at  these  sudden  transformations  and  innovations  upon  their 
old  womout  customs  and  institutions. — London  Leader. 
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BL  JUIiIEN. 

Herewith  wc  give  a  portrait  of 
this  far-famed  and  inimitable  ma- 
sician,  who  has  been  civinfj  for 
some  months  past  a  series  of  con- 
certs in  our  prmcipal  citieSj  from, 
Boston  to  New  Orleans,  which 
have  outstripped  everj-thing  of  the 
kind  in  novelty,  excellence,  cfiect, 
and  lar2:e  audiences,  that  have  hap- 
pened smce  the  departiire  of  Jenny 
land  from  our  shores.  There  is 
Eometliing  singularly  exciting  and 
attracting  in  the  appearance  of 
JuUcn,  as  he  is  seen  conducting 
one  of  his  concerts.  The  following 
description  of  the  opening  of  one 
of  his  monster  concerts  in  New 
York  will  give  a  pretty  fair  idea  of 
the  man  and  his  wonderful  troupe. 
Exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  vast 
orchestra  was  a  crimson  platform 
edged  ^vith  gold,  and  upon  this 
was  a  music  stand,  formed  by  a 
fantastic  gilt  figure  supporting  a 
desk,  and  behind  the  staud  a  can'cd 
arm-chair,  decoi'^ted  in  white  and 
gold,  and  tapestried  with  crimson 
velvet,  ft  sort  of  throne  for  the  mu- 
sical monarch.  He  steps  fonvard, 
and  we  see  those  ambrosial  whis- 
kers and  moustache  which  Punch 
has  immortalized ;  we  gaze  upon 
tliat  immaculate  waistcoat,  that 
transcendent  shirt  front,  and  that 
unutterable  cravat,  which  i\-in  be 
"  read  about  "  hereafter  ;  the  mon- 
arch graciously  and  gracefully  ac- 
cepts the  tumultuous  homage  of 
the  assembled  thousands,  grasps 
his  sceptre,  and  the  violins  wail 
forth  the  first  broken  phrase  of  the 
opening  overture,  which  is  splen- 
didly performed.  The  vast  body 
of  strings,  the  perfectly  pure  qual- 
ity of  tone,  and  the  absolute  exe- 
cution of  the  wind  band,  the  mar- 
vellous drilling  of  the  entire  body, 
and  the  conductor's  unexceptiona- 
ble construction  of  the  score,  make 
the  hearing  of  this  composition  an. 
event  to  be  remembered.  But  Mon- 
sieur JuUen  again  claims  our  atten- 
tion, and  intends  to  have  it,  and 
will  accomphsh  his  intent.  The 
last  idea  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
minds  of  the  auditors  is  that  the 
composer  or  the  musicians  have 
any  agency  in  producing  these  fine 
effects.  It  must  be  Monsieur  Ju- 
lien  who  not  only  hides  the  whirl- 
wind and  controls  the  storm,  but 
who  furnishes  the  tempest,  the 
thunder  and  the  lightning.  Other 
conductors  use  their  batons  to  di- 
rect their  orchestra.  Not  so  with 
Monsieur  JuUen.  His  band  is  so 
well  drilled  at  rehearsal  that  it 
conducts  itself  at  performances, 
while  he  uses  his  baton  to  direct 
the  audience.  It  is  continually  in 
motion,  but  to  judge  from  its  posi- 


tion, whether  it  is  moving  in  the 
first,  the  middle,  or  the  Ian  part  of 
a  measure  would  be  a  puzzling  mat- 
ter. Its  use  in  Monsieur  Julieu's 
hands  is  to  seem  to  draw  out  the 
music  from  one  instrument  and 
another  as  jf  it  were  aa  enchant- 
er's wand.  Now  Monsieur  JuUen 
lets  it  float  lazily  over  the  heads  of 
the  violins  as  they  bow  off  a  grace- 
fal  legato  ;  now  he  brings  it  chick- 
ering  down  through  the  air  as  he 
stretches  himself  and  it  towards  a 
flute  which  is  executing  a  ■descend- 
ing staccato ;  and  it  chickcrs  ap 
again  as  the  olwe  responds  in  aa. 
ascending  reply.  Suddenly  he 
wheels  bolt  around,  with  liis  back. 
60  t^e  afsdience,  and  brings  it 
iftown  with  viigarous  blows  and  pon- 
deroas  manner  over  trumpets, 
boms,  trombones  and  opheclides, 
and  the  very  castle  rocks  with  the 
tremendous  peal  which  it  seems  to 
staitle  from  their  brazen  throats. 
Ah  undulating  murmur  runs 
ehrougk  the  string  band  ;  it  follows, 
or  is  followed,  by  the  inevitable 
featon,  which  is  swept  slowly  round 
Che  orchestra.  The  movement 
quickens,  and  the  batwn  accelerates 
its  inspiring  pulsations.  It  seems 
to  lift  the  performers  with  it,  as  it 
is  jerked  con^Tilsively  into  the  air 
over  their  heads.  It  seem.s  to  com- 
pel tiiem  to  come  one  by  one  into 
the  crush  and  conflict  of  soufld.  Its 
vivid  energy  becomes  terrific  as  the 
climax  approaches,  and  as  it  cul- 
minates in  a  crash  which  seems 
like  the  wreck  of  matter  and  the 
crash  of  worlds  made  musical,  Ju- 
lienis  seen  standing  with  both  hands 
raised  in  frenzy  as  if  he  expected 
to  be  borne  aloft  by  the  explosion. 
The  music  is  magnificent,  and  so 
is  the  tumult  as  he  sinks  into  his 
crimson  throne  apparently  over- 
whelmed bj  his  exertions. 
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GAS  WOMCS  AT  iriLSEINGTON. 

Our  engraWng  gives  a  view  of 
tJiese  works,  erected  not  long  since 
in  this  flourishing  city.  Gas  is  no 
longer  so  great  a  luxury  as  to  be 
confined  in  its  employment  to  our 
large  aad  wealthy  cities,  but  is  be- 
ing brought  into  use  in  very  many 
to^vns  in  eveiy  part  of  our  country. 
Its  manifest  advantages  over  other 
Idnds  of  light  will  more  and  more 
be  appreciated,  and  soon  securo 
^he  establishment  of  similar  works 
for  its  manufacture  to  a  much 
wider  extent  in  our  land.  The 
city  of  TVilraington  itself  is  the 
largest  place  in  Delaware,  and 
next  to  Philadelphia  the  greatest 
mart  of  trade  in  the  basin  of  the 
Delaware  river.  It  is  also  distin- 
guished as  the  largest  manufactur- 
ing district  south  of  Philadelphia. 
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[Written  for  Gleafon's  Pictorial.] 

lilAES    TO    A    WILD    FLOWER, 

OX  A  GRATE  I>*  THE  FORIST. 


BT  GEORGE  W.  BVKGAT. 


TTTiite  TTM  thy  winding-sheet,  5wcct  flower, 
And  dark  nnd  cold  thy  vrintiy  tomb; 

Bnt  genial  snn  and  gentle  ehower, 
And  warbling  birds  again  baTc  come. 

Gay  birds  that  cheered  a  fonnier  clime, 
AboTe  tby  head  no^v  rear  their  brood. 

And  buds  loog  casM  in  winter's  rime, 
In  fragrant  bloHoms  light  the  wood. 

rnfettcred  streams  thy  praises  ham, 
While  o'er  their  pebbly  paths  they  trip, 

IMiere  Terdurc  to  the  vine  has  come, 
With  berries  red  as  bcaaty's  lip. 

The  butterfly  has  burst  its  shroud, 

And  flown  Cir  from  JCa  silken  tomb, 
Like  a  broad  snow-Qake  &om  the  cloud, 

It  lights  to  kiss  thy  vernal  bloom. 

Thoo  piling  wild-flower,  bloom  for  aye, 

O'er  the  graTe  of  one  so  early  rivea, 
Jrom  a  heart  which  bleeds  as  fresh  to-day, 
A&  when  that  angel  went  to  heaven. 

1  -♦»—  « 

(Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

COUNTRY   VISITORS: 


THE   FOURTH   OF  JULY  ORATIOX. 


BT   AGXES    LESLIE. 


"  I  NETEK  will  go  into  the  countrr  visiting  ag-ain,  mamma,  see  if 
I  do — 'tis  iifCT  times  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  board !''  broke  forth 
that  elegant  little  city  belle,  Blanche  Dunnoran,  as  she  burst  into 
her  mother's  dressing  room  the  day  before  the  glorious  fouith. 

"  What  now,  Blanche  ?"    * 

"  Yes,  what  now,  Miss  Spitfire  ?"  interposed  her  blunt,  good- 
natured  father,  cutting  his  aristocratic  wife's  ladylike  remark  short. 
*'  What's  started  that  mettlesome  temper  of  yours  up  this  pleasant 
morning  1  Why,  you  arc  as  explosive  as  gtm-colton,  Blanche  ; 
say,  what  is  it  ?" 

The  yotmg  lady  was  considerably  dashed  to  find  her  father 
present,  for  she  knew  that  her  complaints  were  something  that 
wotild  meet  with  nothing  but  his  sharpest  scorn  and  severest  ridi- 
ctde ;  but  she  was  an  only  daughter  and  his  great  pet,  notwith- 
standing, so  she  determined  to  brave  it,  and  daringly  launched 
forth: 

*'  Why,  I  have  just  received  a  note  from  tliose  Ashleys  we  vis- 
ited last  summer,  sajing  they  shall  be  ivith  ns  on  the  fourth,  as 
they  understand  there's  to  be  sometliiug  quite  uncommon  by  way 
of  an  oration.  Xow,  of  all  things,  to  have  those  gawky  country 
things  coming  here  to  spoil  all  my  pleasure — 'tis  too  bad  !  I  shall 
be  mortitied  to  death,  I  know  I  shall !"  and  tears  of  vexation 
rolled  down  the  excited  little  speaker's  rosy  cheeks. 

"  Well,  dear,  you're  not  obliged  to  go  out  viith  them — you  don't 
care  for  the  oration.  I  think  'tis  quite  improper  and  ^iilgar  for 
young  ladies  to  go  out  on  such  days,"  said  the  indolent,  fine  lady 
mother,  soothingly. 

"  Don't  you  know,  mamma,"  said  Blanche,  very  impatiently, 
"  that  that  young  marvel  from  abroad,  Ralph  St.  Clair,  is  to  de- 
liver the  oration,  and  that  all  the  elite  in  the  cit}'  are  going  ?  Vul- 
gar !  I  guess  'twould  be  worse  to  stay  away.  But  how  can  I  take 
those  horrid  countni'  things  with  me  ?" 

"  What  a  republican  you  are,  Blanche,"  said  her  father,  sarcas- 
tically. "  One  would  think  you  were  going  to  hear  a  Fourth  of 
July  oration.  I  rather  imagine  if  Mr.  St.  Clair  could  hear  such 
delightfully  democratic  sentiments  from  one  of  bis  fair  country- 
women's lips  he  would  have  a  grand  ilieme  for  his  eloquence." 

"  Well,  you  may  laugh,  papa,  but  you  don't  know  anything 
about  it.  You've  no  idea  what  a  mortilication  it  is  to  have  people 
with  you  who  attract  by  their  singularity." 

"  Well  now,  is  it  ?  1  had  always  supposed  to  the  contrary.  I 
thought  when  that  young  Russian  count  was  here  that  singularity- 
was  a  very  enviable  thing — but  I  suppose  I  was  mistaken.  I  am 
behind  the  times,  and  don't  understand  young  America  at  all." 

"  You're  making  game  of  me  I  can  see,  as  usual,  papa ;  that's 
always  the  way  you  close  up  an  argument.  But  you  know  what 
I  mean." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  the  Misses  Ashley  are  nice,  pleasant  girls  out 
in  the  countr}-,  amid  the  hay  and  the  clover,  but  when  they  come 
to  the  city  with  their  last  year's  bonnets  and  dresses  that  refuse  to 
sweep  the  streets,  and  pretend  to  mingle  with  Parisian  hats  and 
French  mantillas  it's  no  go.  Young  America  can't  stand  it.  It's 
decidedly  parvenu .'" 

'*  Really,  Mr.  Dunnoran,"  began  his  wife,  drawlingly — 

"  That's  the  most  sensible  thing  I've  said,  hey  V  finished  her 
husband. 

"It  most  certainly  is." 

"  So  I  think." 

The  lady  looked  at  the  quizzical  face  gazing  down  upon  her  with 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  truth  of  this  remark — but  Blanche, 
bright,  knowing  little  Blanche,  was  her  father's  own  child  in  quick- 
ness of  perception,  and  spite  of  her  vexation  she  had  to  laugh., 

"  I  cannot  help  laughing,  papa,  and  I  never  can,  you're  so  queer, 
but  that  don't  mend  the  matter." 

"  Nor  fretting  either,  little  Blanche  ;  it  mil  only  seire  to  wrinkle 
np  that  pretty  face  of  yours  sooner  than  it  need." 


"But  yon  haven't  heard  the  worst  of  it  yet,  papa — they  are 
coming  up  partially  to  see  a  half-brother  of  theirs.  You  know 
their  mother  was  a  widow  with  a  son  when  she  married  ilr.  Ash- 
ley, and  this  brother  is  coming  here  to  meet  them  ;  he's  been  away 
somewhere,  I  don't  care  where — I  only  wish  he  was  in  Guinea 
now,  for  they  have  invited  him  to  spend  the  evening  here,  and  Bel 
Morton  said  she  was  going  to  bring  St.  Clair  round  that  very  even- 
ing. Just  think  of  it — he,  just  returned  from  Europe,  where  he 
has  been  courted  and  caressed  by  the  highest  circles,  to  corae  here 
and  meet  some  red-headed  countiy  bumpkin,  and  gawky  girls. 
I  was  going  to  send  for  the  Lawtons  and  Uptons,  they  are  so 
intelligent,  and  converse  so  well — and  Mr.  Fairlee  and  Mark 
Shirley." 

"  What  do  you  think  he'd  care  for  the  Lawtons  and  Uptons  1 
Vr\iy,  my  dear  Blanchctte,  do  you  suppose  a  man  who  has  con- 
vei-scd  ■with  and  listened  to  some  of  die  finest  talkers  in  Europe 
cares  a  sou  about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  So-and-so,  ^vith  ever  so  fine  man- 
ners and  book  knowledge  but  not  a  spark  of  originality  1  I'll 
venture  to  say  tliat  my  little  bomb-sheU  of  a  daughter,  with  her 
sharp,  merry  scorn  and  pretty  face,  would  have  ten  rimes  the 
attractions." 

"  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  not  be  mistaken,  papa,"  said  Blanche, 
with  mock  gravity. 

"  So  do  I,  puss  ;  he's  a  bird  worth  catching." 
"  Humph  !  I  don't  think  I  shall  stoop  to  catch  ani/  man.     He 
needn't  think,  he's  coming  home  here  to  astonish  and  bewilder  ns 
Yankee  girls  !" 

"  That's  it,  puss.  Hail  Columbia !  I'm  glad  to  see  your  re- 
publican spirit  isn't  quite  dead.  You're  a  staunch  little  Yankee 
yet.  Stick  to  it,  and  show  your  independence  by  treating  your 
guests  to-morrow  like  a  true-bom  lady.  You'll  feel  ten  times 
more  self-respect  when  you  go  to  sleep.  Forget  all  about  their 
unfashionable  attire— or,  if  that  is  impossible  to  such  a  fashionable 
young  lady,  ignore  it  as  much  as  possible  by  kind  words  and  cour- 
teous attention.  J»o  matter  who  sees  you  with  them,  Blanche, 
they  will  respect  you  a  great  deal  more  if  they  see  that  you  respect 
yourself  enough  to  be  perfectly  unconscious  of  anything  annoying 
or  disagreeable.  A  tiTie  lady,  my  child,  never  shows  anger  nor 
annoyance  of  that  kind." 

The  tears  were  in  Blanche's  eyes,  and  she  tunied  towards  the 
window  to  hide  them.  Mr.  Dunnoran  went  over  to  where  she  stood 
and  said,  playfully : 

"  What  now,  canary  bird  ?" 

"  I  haven't  been  a  lady  a  good  many  times,  but  I  will  now, 
papa,  see  if  I  don't." 

"  That's  my  own  darling.  You  feel  satisfied  with  yourself  now, 
Blanche — you  know  that  you  are  doing  a  right  sensible  thing.  But 
come  out  here  in  the  garden  and  let's  see  if  those  Sweet  Williams 
have  bloomed,"  and  he  drew  her  hand  within  his  own,  and  led  her 
out  into  the  garden,  nodding  to  his  wife  as  he  did  so,  saying : 
"  We'll  bring  you  a  bouquet,  Anna." 

"  O,  papa,"  said  Blanche,  as  they  went  out  upon  the  gravel  path, 
"  I  wish  I  was  with  you  all  the  time.  Mamma  thinks  so  much  of 
my  making  a  great  appearance  and  outshining  everybody  else  that 
somehow  I  begin  to  think  so  too,  and  I  do  despise  myself  so  for  it 
when  I  am  alone.  I  think  that's  the  way  these  heaitless  women 
arc  made — and  I  think  I  should  be  as  bad  as  anybody  else  in  a 
little  while." 

"  Yonr  mother  was  brought  np  by  a  very  worldly  woman, 
Blanche,  and  all  the  influences  of  her  life  have  been  against  her; 
but  we  will  not  talk  about  it,  my  love.  See,  here  are  the  Sweet 
Williams  in  full  bloom.  Xow  we'll  gather  a  bouquet  for  your  mo- 
ther, and  then  I  want  yon  awhile  in  ray  study  to  do  some  writing 
for  me.  I  shall  hu-e  somebody  as  soon  as  I  can  find  a  suitable 
person." 

"  Wouldn't  I  do  all  the  time,  papa  ?" 
"  I'm  afraid  you'd  get  tired." 

"  Well,  only  try  me.     I  like  amazingly  to  be  useful." 
"  Just  as  you  like  ;  but  when  you  find  fashionable  engagements 
pressing  pretty  hard  just  let  me  know,  and  I'll  release  you  to  the 
Lawtons  and  L'ptons,  Mr.  Fairlee  and  Mai-k  Shirley." 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  moniing  the  stage  stopped  at  Mr. 
Dunnoran's  elegant  mansion.  Blanche  was  peeping  through  the 
blinds — and  even  her  father  might  have  pardoned  the  look  of  dis- 
may which  came  over  her  face  as  she  saw  the  tvvo  Ashlcys,  Jlar- 
tha  and  Emma,  alight.  They  were  not  pretty  girls,  and  their  at- 
tire, which  was  cert.iinly  vei-y  ungraceful  and  wanting  in  taste, 
made  them  appear  still  plainer.  The  elder,  Martha,  had  a  stone- 
colored  drawni  silk  bonnet  on,  not  one  season  old,  as  ilr.  Duimo- 
ran  had  predicted,  but  two  or  three.  A  large  blue  and  orange 
changea,ble  silk  mantilla  with  an  edging  of  black  lace  around  itanda. 
dress  of  the  same  completed  her  attire.  The  other  was  not  much 
better,  \vith  her  old  French  lace,  lined  and  trimmed  ^rith  blue 
crape,  and  bro^'.'n  silk  dress,  too  short  by  several  inches  for  cir\' 
fasliions,  and  a  narrow  scarf  of  black  silk  scarcely  covering  the 
worn  back,  thrown  around  her  shoulders.  But  our  brave  Blanche 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  do  a  right  sensible  thing,  as  her  father 
had  said — and  when  the  sen-ant  opened  the  door  she  met  them  in 
the  hall  with  kind  inquiries  about  their  journey,  and  then  went 
with  them  to  their  room,  where  she  turned  to  leave  them,  thmking 
they  would  like  to  change  their  dresses — but  upon  her  saying 
something  of  die  kind,  diey  answered  that  they  had  brought  no 
change  of  dress  as  they  calculated  upon  returaing  the  next  day 
vdxh  their  brother.  Blanche  concealed  her  dismay  as  best  she 
could,  and  said  something  very  dvU  about  the  shortness  of  their 
visit,  and  then  invited  them  dowu  into  the  parlor,  where  they  en- 
sconced themselves  each  at  a  front  window,  w-ith  their  white  cotton 
knitting  work.  They  were  good,  sensible  girls,  but  rather  com- 
mon place,  and  showed  to  far  less  advantiige  amid  the  luxury  of 
city  life  than  in  the  simplicity  of  their  own  homo. 


It  was  with  great  relief  that  our  heroine  saw  her  father  join 
them  as  the  carriage  came  to  the  door  for  them,  at  the  appointed 
hour.  His  ready  Tvit  and  keen  discrimination  enabled  Blanche  t  o 
entertain  her  guests  with  more  ease  than  she  had  anticipated. 
Blanche  knew  her  father  had  done  this  out  of  pure  tenderness  to 
herself,  for  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  him  to  accompany  her  on  occa- 
sions of  this  kind — for  he  was  an  eminent  la\TTer,  and  usually 
went  vnth  a  bevy  of  his  own  profession. 

She  was  proud  of  her  father,  as  she  might  well  be  ;  and  felt  al- 
most repaid  even  for  the  mortification  of  having  such  gawky  girls 
with  her,  as  his  well-known  figure  escorted  them  up  the  aisle,  amid 
the  throng  of  fashionables,  to  a  front  seat.  She  secretly  congrat- 
ulated herself,  as  she  looked  around,  that  none  of  her  own  set  were 
within  their  vicinity — and  had  settled  herself  quite  comfortably^ 
when  a  rustle  of  silk  and  muslin,  a  delicate  perfume  of  magnolia, 
and  a  low,  silvery  laugh,  which  she  knew  but  too  well,  then  a 
small,  lilac-gloved  hand  was  laid  upon  her  shoulder,  and  her  satir- 
ical, ridiculc-loWng  friend,  Clara  Maylie,  greeted  her  with  charm, 
ing  words  of  courtesy,  but  with  an  ironical  cmwe  to  her  lips,  and 
a  satirical  gleam  in  her  light  blue  eyes.  Clara  Maylie  of  all  per- 
sons !  andher  companions,  the  identical  Mark  Shirley, — ^wittyMark 
Shirley  and  the  Uptons. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  all  the  graces  have  we  here  1"  she  heard 
her  say  to  Mark  Shirley  as  they  seated  themselves.  Blanche  knew 
it  was  intended  for  her  ear.  "  'Tis  a  shame  for  otir  pet  bird  to  be 
victimized  in  tliis  way !  Country  cousins  are  so  troublesome — 
what  a  happy  thing  now  that  I  haven't  any."      * 

She  had  reckoned  without  her  host  this  time,  for  Mr.  Dunnoran, 
lejining  back  with  an  odd  twinkle  in  his  eye,  said  playfully,  but 
with  mysterious  meaning,  and  just  loud  enough  for  the  party  to 
hear  : 

"  Jvo,  your  Uncle  Jake  didn't  seem  to  thrive  on  coxmtry  air, 
Clara.  I  believe  he  prefers  his  old  trado^of  harness-making  at 
California." 

An  angry  crimson  mortified  her  delicate  cheek,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment her  chagrin  was  qnite  e^-ident — but  \Wth  her  usual  hardy  self- 
possession  she  rallied  and  replied  in  a  gay,  bantering  tone,  that  re- 
lations were  "  slippery  things  in  America." 

"  Yes — we  should  take  care  how  we  throw  stones  at  other  peo- 
ple's windows,"  said  Mr.  Dunnoran — and  nodding  good  humored- 
ly,  he  got  up  and  joined  a  group  of  gentlemen  on  the  next  seat. 

"  Blanche,  dear,  do  introduce  me  to  yotir  companions,"  said 
Clara,  in  a  few  moments. 

She  evidently  expected  Blanche  to  he  deaf  to  her  request,  and 
intended  to  teuse  her,  by  way  of  revenge,  to  her  heart's  content- 
but  Blanche  turned  with  great  dignity,  and  said  with  some  empha- 
sis yet  irith  lady-like  composure  and  sweetness  : 

"  My  iriends,  the  Misses  Ashley,  Miss  Maylie,"  and  then  re- 
sumed the  conversation  with  Emma  as  pleasantly  as  if  they  were 
sitting  alone  together  in  her  o^\ti  parlor. 

It  was  a  great  triumph  for  that  little,  excitable,  rebellious 
Blanche  to  control  herself  in  that  way — and  even  Clara  Maylie, 
with  her  self-confident  boldness,  was  rebuffed.  They  neither  of 
them  were  aware  of  Mr.  Dunnoran's  close  vicinity  at  the  time— 
and  Blanche  was  just  beginning  to  calm  her  vexation  when  a  sud- 
den hush,  and  qtuck,  firm  footsteps  were  heard  coming  steadily  up 
the  hall.  She  turned  completely  round,  and  looking  eagerly  up 
met  a  keen,  searching  pair  of  gray  eyes,  as  the  owner,  Ralph  St. 
Clair,  walked  quickly  past.  The  hush  was  speedily  succeeded  by 
a  deafening  applause,  and  as  its  thunders  ceased  Judge  Morton 
rose,  and  with  a  few  brief  words  introduced  the  young  orator  to 
the  audience. 

With  his  fine,  noble  fiicc  faintly  tinged  with  red  by  his  brisk 
walk,  St.  Clair  rose.  He  had  a  pecuharly  rich  subject  for  that 
usually  trite  theme,  a  Fourth  of  July  oration.  Just  returned  from 
the  land  of  monarchy  and  oppression,  he  spoke  of  Italy  in  her 
ruined  lovefiness,  and  Spain  and  Austria  with  the  iron  heel  of  op- 
pression emshing  them  down,  and  drew  a  ri\"id  comparison  to  hia 
OAvn  land  of  fi-eedom.  He  tised  but  few  gestures,  and  went  into  no 
rantin"-  bursts  of  eloquence,  but  he  spoke  deeply  in  earnest  all  the 
time — and  once  or  twice  -nnth  vehement,  almost  passionate  enthu- 
siasm. So  entirely  had  his  audience  been  absorbed,  that  for  a  mo- 
ment after  he  concluded  not  a  whisper  was  heard,  and  then  the 
thunders  of  applause  rained  around  him.  He  looked  gratified,  it 
is  true,  but  more  tired  even  than  gratified,  as  he  sit  wiping  the 
perspiration  from  his  face.  There  was  not  a  particle  of  self-con- 
sciousness of  greatness  as  some  of  the  first  men  of  his  country 
pressed  around  him  to  offer  their  congratulations.  The  tears  had 
been  dimming  Blanche's  eyes  throughout  it  all,  and  they  now  over- 
flowed as  her  fother  approached  her,  and  taking  a  little  unglored 
hand  in  liis  said  : 

"  My  dear  child,  yon  have  pleased  me  very  mnch  to-day." 

It  was  a  grc-at  deal  for  her  father  to  say.  And  Blanche's  small 
fingers  clung  closely  round  his,  utterly  oblivious,  as  she  met  his 
look,  of  the  speaker,  who  had  lately  called  tears  to  her  eyes,  or 
the  annovances  of  the  last  two  hours.  He,  too,  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  aught  else  save  his  young  daughter — and  thus  they  stood, 
heedless  of  what  was  attracting  all  eyes,  and  causing  Clara  May- 
lie's  cheeks  to  color  with  chagrin — namely,  that  >lr.  St.  Clair  had 
left  the  group  upon  the  platform  and  now  stood  grasping  a  hand 
of  each  of  those  gawky  Ashley  girls.  They  started  with  surprise 
when  his  deep  voice  said  : 

"  Mv  dear  sisters,  this  is  indeed  a  pleasure.  How  is  mother 
and  father  and  little  Ben  ?" 

The  world's  homage,  the  laurel  wreath  of  fame  placed  on  his 
brow  by  his  own  country,  were  all  forgotten  for  "  mother  and  father 
and  little  Ben."  Eyes  that  had  ^vithstood  his  fervent  eloquence 
were  filled  with  tears,  as  this  great  man's  simplicity  of  heart  re- 
vealed itself,  and  the  people  drew  reverendy  back,  leaving  them 
together. 


GLEASON'S   PICTOllIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


As  Emraa  Ashler  presented  her  brother  to  Jlr.  Dunnoran  and 
BUmche,  the  siune  deep,  sweet  voice  said,  A\ith  a  smile  : 

"  I  remember  those  eyes." 

She  blushed  beneath  his  earnest  gaze,  and  still  more  when  ho 
drew  her  hand  witliin  his  arm,  and  gi\-ing:  the  other  to  his  sister 
Martha  turned  to  leave  the  hall,  while  Mi".  Dunnoran  followed 
with  Emma. 

"  You  will  go  home  with  ns  to  dinner  t"  said  Blanche's  father, 
as  he  handed  them  into  the  carriage. 

'*  I  should  be  happy  to  do  so,  dear  sir,  but  I  have  promised  to 
dine  with  some  old  friends.  I  will  see  you  to-night,  ladies,  '  and 
he  stood  with  uncovered  head  till  they  drove  oft". 

"  0,  I  am  so  glad,  papa,  that  I  behaved  myself.  How  should  I 
ever  have  looked  him  ia  the  face  if  I  had  been  rude  to  them  ?  Ho 
is  so  noble — so  removed  from  the  petty  vanities  of  society." 

"  He  needn't  think  he's  coming  here  to  astonish  and  bewilder 
"us  Yankee  girls,  Blanche,"  replied  ilr.  Dunnoran,  as  they  were 
alone  together. 

She  laughed.  "  I  hadn't  any  idea  ho  was  such  a  man ;  I  imag- 
ined him  more  of  a  coxcomb." 

"  You  wouldn't  have  so  much  objection  to  striring  to  win  'such 
a  man,^  eh !" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Blanche,  stoutly.  "I  would  not  strive  to  win 
any  man.     'Tis  not  my  place," 

"  Well,  -we'll  see." 

Blanche  came  down  after  tea,  dressed  for  the  evening,  in  a  white 
India  niusUn,  its  treble  skirts  flowing  in  soft,  ample  folds  around 
her  dehcjite  figure,  and  a  few  natural  flowers  in  her  hair  and  in  the 
bosom  of  her  dress. 

"  How  now,  my  pretty  canaiy  bird.  What's  this  but  strinng 
to  vnn,  Iiey  !  all  this  fleecy  muslin  and  choice  flowers,"  said  her 
father. 

"  Now  I  know  you  aro  only  teasing  your  Blanche,  papa ;  of 
course  I  want  to  please — that  is  natural  for  a  woman  and  right. 
I  like  to  look  pretty  for  anybody,  hut  I  wouldn't  try  to  catch  an 
emperor — " 

"  Excuse  me,  Sir.  Dunnoran — the  servant  told  me  I  shoidd  find 
you  in  here." 

Blanche  blushed  scarlet  as  she  turned  and  beheld  Mr.  St.  Clair. 
What  would  he  think  T  but  he  didn't  seem  to  be  conscious  of  any- 
thing she  had  said,  so  may  be  he  had  not  heard  her ;  and  when 
his  sisters  came  in  he  greeted  them  with  the  same  brotherly  wannth 
which  she  had  admired  before.  Blanche,  with  her  delicate  wo- 
manly tact,  strolled  off  with  her  father,  leaving  them  alone  to- 
gether ;  and  other  guests  dropping  in,  she  sat  down  to  the  piano,  at 
their  request,  to  sing.  She  ran  over  the  prelude  of  two  or  three, 
and  at  length  commenced  her  father's  favorite — "  The  harp  that 
once  through  Tara's  halls."  As  she  begun  the  last  verse  a  deep, 
rich  voice  struck  in  with  mellow  softness.  She  knew  whose  voice 
it  must  be,  though  she  could  not  see  him ;  she  only  felt  a  near 
presence,  and  heard  with  a  thrill  those  manly  cadences. 

"  Will  you  come  and  tell  me  whose  drawings  these  are  !"  he 
said,  as  some  one  took  her  seat  at  the  piano.  And  Blanche  went 
with  him  to  the  centre  table,  where  lay  a  heap  of  her  brother's 
sketches. 

He  took  up  a  view  of  the  Coliseum.  "  Your  brother  Ai-thur 
and  I  were  together  when  he  di-ew  this." 

Blanche  exclaimed  in  surprise  : 

"  Why,  Mr.  St-  Clair,  I  thought  you  wanted  me  to  tell  you  who 
drew  them  V 

"  *  'Twas  only  a  trap  to  catch  a  sunbeam,'  "  he  said,  with  play- 
ful earnestness  ;  and  then  more  seriously  he  wheeled  a  small  tete- 
a-tete  from  the  light,  and  seating  Blanche  and  himself  upon  it 
began  : 

"  Your  brother  has  been  my  most  intimate  friend  while  abroad ; 
and  though  I  may  seem,  dear  Miss  Dunnoran,  a  stranger  to  you 
as  Mr.  St.  Clair,  I  may  perhaps  claim  the  privilege  of  friendship 
as  the  '  Raphael '  of  the  last  two  years'  correspondence." 

"  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  that  you  are  the  '  Raphael'  whom 
Arthur  deputized  to  answer  his  letters  1" 

"  The  very  same,  dear  Blanche.  He  changed  my  matter  of  fact 
Ralph  to  snit  the  luxurious  clime  of  romance." 

Blanche  laughed  and  blushed. 

"  How  very  odd  it  all  is.  But  why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
wonderful,  didn't  your  sisters,  Martha  and  Emraa,  say  that  it  waa 
Ralph  St.  Clair  who  was  their  brother  V 

"  They  are  naturally  taciturn,  rescn"ed  girb,  with  a  good  deal 
of  plain  Yankee  shrewdness,  and  perhaps  preferred  to  trust  their 
own.  simple  mtrits,  unaided  by  their  brother's  reputation,  to  your 
politeness ;  they  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  with  that  politeness, 
and  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  my  coiTespondent." 

Blanche  blushed  scarlet. 

"  Jlr.  St.  Clair  I  don't  want  yoa.  to  think  better  of  me  than  I 
am.  I  wont  be  a  hypocrite  any  way."  And  she  naively  told  him 
her  repugnance  to  the  unfashionable  attire,  and  her  victory  over 
herself.  He  didn't  seem  disappointed,  nor  did  he  look  grave,  but 
leaned  back  and  smiled  good  humoredly,  and  then  said,  as  he 
glanced  over  at  the  two  old  maidish  looking  girls  and  then  back 
again  to  the  white-robed  fairy  by  his  side  : 

'*  It  was  a  very  natnral  feeUng,  I  dare  say,  for  a  young  girl  like 
yourself — and  'tis  a  great  thing,  dear  Miss  Dunnoi"an,  to  overcome 
such  feelings  as  you  did  ;  trust  me,  I  know  how  to  appreciate  it." 

"  I  was  afraid,  Mr.  St.  Clair,  when  you  came  to  know  how  fool- 
ish I  was,  you  would  despise  me." 

"  Despise  you !  dear  Blanche  ;  I  should  hare  been  terribly  dis- 
appointed if  you  had  been  overcome  by  your  weakness.  Euf  who 
is  there  among  us,  who,  sooner  or  later,  has  not  to  wrestle  with 
some  fault  or  other  V 

"  Xot  yon,  certainly,  Mr.  St.  Clair." 

"  Yes — even  I,  Blanche,  for  the  last  two  Tears  have  fought  a 


fain,-  phantom,  yet  with  vainer  success  than  yours,  for  it  has  van- 
quished me." 

She  would  fain  have  looked  away,  but  those  bright  yet  tender 
eyes  riveted  her  own. 

"  Blanche,  wo  have  kno^vn  each  other  intimately  through  the 
fine  medium  of  the  soul  for  these  past  twice  twelve  months;  I 
have  come  ^vith  your  brother's  blessing  on  my  suit — forgive  me  if 
I  may  seem  hasty." 

There  was  no  mistaking  tliis — and  his  eyes  kindly  let  her  own 
droop  at  their  pleasure.  She  could  not  speak,  it  was  so  sudden, 
yet  certainly  far  from  displeasing — for  the  Raphael  of  her  brother's 
friendship  had  long  since  stolen  a  place  in  her  heart  by  his  half 
brotherly,  half  lover-like  letters. 

"  I  should  not  have  spoken  of  this  now,  dear  Blanche,"  he  re- 
sumed, after  a  pause,  "  but  I  am  obliged  to  return  to  England  in 
a  few  months,  and — jiVrthur  ■wished  me  to  bring  his  sister." 

Tlie  color  left  her  crimson  cheek. 

"  Nay,  do  not  think  of  it  a  moment,  Blanche,  if  it  pains  you. 
I  can  serve  seven  years  for  my  Rachel  if  success  would  attend  it. 
All  I  wish  to  ask  to-night  is,  may  I  hope  to  win  your  love  1" 

With  tremulous,  smiling  lips  and  tearful  eyes,  she  replied : 

"  I  believe  you  have  won  it  afready." 

With  great  delicacy  he  did  not  even  take  her  hand,  though  they 
were  far  apart  from  the  company  and  entirely  unobsen-ed  ;  but  la 
a  voice  that  was  deep  with  feeling  he  only  said  :  '*  Bless  you,  my 
Blanclic."  And  such  a  look  from  those  soft  gray  eyes  dwelt  upon 
her  that  Blanche  was  fain  to  turn  away.  She  scarcely  knew  after 
this  how  the  company  broke  up.  She  only  remembered  that  dear 
voice  had  said  :  "  I  will  call  in  the  morning,  Blanche." 

There  was  a  new  charm  to  the  Ashley  girls  now,  for  our  heroine, 
not  thrown  around  them  by  the  radiance  of  their  brother's  fame, 
but  by  a  softer  halo, — their  deep,  one  thoughted,  never-d}-ing 
affection  for  him.  If  they  could  love  him  so  tenderly  she  thought 
there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  appreciative  tenderness  beneath  their 
plain  exterior.  And  so  there  was.  Blanche  was  right,  The 
unattractive  gii'ls,  although  rather  common  place  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  refinement  of  intellect,  had  still  warm,  affectionate 
hearts,  and  almost  worshipped  him  in  their  calm,  stiU  way. 

At  a  very  unfashionable  hour  for  calling  St.  Clair  made  his 
appearance  the  next  morning.  Blanche  was  alone  in  her  o%vn 
room  when  the  servant  handed  her  a  card  with  the  single  name  of 
"Raphael"  traced  upon  it.  With  quick  coming  breath  and  beat- 
ing heart  she  went  do^vn  into  the  parlor  to  receive  him.  He  came 
forward  to  meet  her,  and  taking  both  her  hands  in  his  looked  do^vn 
with  an  atLsious,  questioning  gaze.  Blanche  knew  what  it  meant 
and  her  eyes  sank,  then  raising  them,  bravely,  she  said,  in  a  quick, 
trembling  voice : 

"  I  will  trust  to  you.     I  will  do  as  you  and  papa  say." 

He  didn't  change  his  attitude,  nor  the  fi,xed  gaze. 

*'  Dear  Blanche,  will  you  go  with  me  for  love's  sweet  sake 
alone  1     Tell  me  frankly." 

She  bowed  her  face  upon  the  hands  that  clasped  over  her  own, 
and  faintly  articulated : 

"  Eor  love's  sweet  sake  alone,  dear  Raphael !" 

The  drooping  head  found  another  resting  place  as  he  took  her 
to  his  bosom,  in  a  close  yet  gentle  embrace. 


"  Who  would  have  thought  of  those  girls  being  his  sisters  V 
said  Clara  Maylie,  as  she  trifled  daintily  with  her  cake  at  Blanche's 
wedding.  "  I  believe  'tis  the  best  policy  to  be  gracious  to  every- 
body, after  all,  Mr.  Shirley — don't  you  ?" 

"Have  you  just  come  to  that  conclusion,  Clara?" 

"  Since  I  saw  Mr.  St.  Clair  shake  hands  with  yonder  damsels 
and  call  them  sisters.  Wliy,  it  had  such  a  warning  effect  upon 
me,  that  I  threw  away  one  of  my  sweetest  smiles  upon  a  sti'eet 
sweep  directly  after,  not  knowing  whether  or  no  he  might  ttim  out 
a  lord." 

"  Ironical  as  ever,  Clara,"  retm*ned  the  young  man,  absently, 
as  he  saw  Blanche  St.  Clair  fasten  the  white  favor  anew  in  her 
husband's  coat,  with  a  look  of  reverent  tenderness  which  he  almost 
enxicd. 

The  sweetest  words  of  parting  which  Blanche  heard  were  her 
father's,  "  God  bless  you,  my  childi'cn,  and  bring  you  safely  back 
to  me  1"  • 


IF.IIST  OF  C01R.4GE. 


A  gi-cat  deal  of  talent  is  lost-to  the  world  for  the  want  of  a  little 
courage.  Every  day  sends  to  the  grave  a  number  of  obscure  men 
who  have  only  remained  in  obscurity  because  their  timidity  has 
prevented  them  making  the  first  effort — and  who,  if  they  could 
have  been  induced  to  begin,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  gone 
great  lengths  in  the  career  of  fame.  The  fact  is,  in  order  to  do 
amthing  in  this  world  that  is  worth  doing,  we  must  not  stand 
shivering  on  the  brink  and  think  of  the  cold  and  danger,  but  jump 
in  and  scramble  as  we  can.  It  will  not  do  to  be  perpetually  cal- 
culating risks  and  adjusting  nice  chances.  It  did  very  well  before 
the  flood,  when  a  man  could  consult  his  fi-iends  upon  a  publication 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  then  hve  to  sec  its  success  for 
si.x  or  seven  centuries  aftenvards  ;  but,  at  present,  a  man  waits, 
and  doubts,  and  hesitates,  and  consults  his  brother,  and  his  uucle, 
and  his  particular  friends,  till  one  day  he  finds  that  he  is  sixty 
years  of  age — that  he  has  lost  so  much  time  in  consulting  first 
cousins  and  particular  friends  that  he  has  no  time  left  to  follow 
their  advice.  There  is  such  little  time  for  over-squearaishness  at 
present,  the  oppoitunlty  so  easily  slips  away,  the  very  period  of 
nis  life,  at  which  man  chooses  to  venture,  r/ eic-r,  is  so  confined, 
that  it  is  no  bad  rule  to  preach  up  the  necessity,  in  such  instances, 
of  little  violence  done  to  feelings,  and  of  etVorts  made  in  defiance 
of  strict  and  sober  calculation. ^5ic/»«/  Smith. 


It  is  with  glory  as  with  beauty ;  for  as  a  single  fine  lineament^ 
cannot  make  a  handsome  face,  neither  can  a  single  good  quality' 
render  a  man  accomplished  ;  but  a  concurrence  of  many  fine  fea^ 
tures  and  good  qualities  makes  true  beauty  and  true  honor. — 
Bniyere. 


[Written  for  Gleason'o  Pictorial,] 
TRIED    AAD    PURIFIED. 

Br     PHtEBB      CAEET. 

The  wife  of  but  a  single  ycir, 

She  ^sfed  beneath  the  chastening  rod, 
And,  letting  go  the  bridegroom's  hand, 

Leaned  heavier  on  the  strength  of  God. 

And  when  affliction  came  agnin, 
She  took  her  babe  in  patient  trust, 

From  off  her  bosom,  where  it  slept, 
And  laid  it  softly  in  tho  du^U 

And  then,  for  years,  to  breathe  the  air 

Of  a  sick  chamber  was  her  doom, 
To  only  see  the  pleasant  flowers 

When  kind  friends  brought  them  to  her  room. 

She  heard,  far  off,  the  sound  of  waves, 
She  heard  the  cheerful  robin's  call, 

And  sometimes  felt  the  summer  air 
Come  through  her  window,  that  wb«  all. 

And  yet,  with  all  her  many  trials, 

So  sweet  a  look  of  peace  she  wore, 
There  was  no  face  in  all  the  house 

Seemed  any  sadder  than  before. 

We  had  not  even  cause  for  tears, 
WTicn  she  had  passed  the  gates  of  day, 

So  broad  a  shaft  of  light  was  sunk 
From  heaven  upon  oar  darkened  way. 

[Written  for  GJeason's  Pictorial.] 
DATLT  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST. 


BY  BBS  :  PEKLET  POOEB. 


[The  following  daily  record  of  past  events  will  be  continued  from  week  to  week ; 
exhibiting  a  schedule  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  tho  history  of  the  past, 
with  such  date  and  data  as  will  interest  and  instruct.] 

JULT    SECOXD. 

1776. — Gen.  Howe's  British  army  landed  on  Staten  Island. 
179S. — ^Bonapaito  defeated  the  ilamelukes  at  Alexandria. 
1812. — Col.  Peter  Gansevoort  died  at  Albany,  aged  62. 
1844. — British  mail  steamer    Columbia  wrecked    neax    Seal 
Island. 

1850. — Sir  Robert  Peel  died,  aged  62. 

JULY    THIED. 

1775. — "Wasliington  took  command  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1315. — Napoleon,  a  detlironed  fugitiye,  reached  Eochefort. 
1844. — U.  S.  treaty  with  China  negotiated  by  Gen.  Cushing. 
1846. — Bill  reducing  the  tariff  passed  Congress. 
1849. — The  French  took  possession  of  Eome. 

JULY    FOCRTn. 

1776. — ^Declaration  of  Independence  signed. 

1S26. — ^Ex-Presidents  John  Adams  and  Thos.  Jefferson  died. 

1823. — Edward  Everett  delivered  the  oration  at  Charlestown. 

1831. — France,  by  treaty,  agreed  to  pay  six  millions  indemnity. 

1848. — Chateaubriand  died  at  Paris,  aged  SO. 

184S. — Corner-stone  of  the  Washington  National  Monument 
laid. 

1851. — Comer-stone  of  the  new  Capitol  laid — oration  by  Daniel 
"Webster. 

JULY  FIFTH. 

1755. — oarah  Kemble  (Mrs.  Siddons),  born  at  Brecon,  England. 

1777. — Ticonderoga  oceupied  by  tho  British  under  Bm-govne. 

1796, — The  French,  under  Moreau,  defeated  the  Austriaus  at 
Radstadt. 

1S14. — Americans,  imder  Gen.  Brown,  victorious  at  Chippewa. 

1830. — Algiers  conquered  by  the  French,  who  adopted  it  as  a 
colony. 

1847.— River  and  Harbor  Convention  at  Chicago. 

JULY    SIXTH. 

1747. — John  Paul  Jones  bom  at  Arlingland,  Scotland. 
1796. — Nicholas,  autocrat  of  the  Eussias,  bom. 
1799, — Traitor   Arnold,    with    British    troops,  ravaged  New- 
Haven,  Conn. 

1502. — Col.  Dan.  Morgan  died  at  Winchester,  Ta.,  aged  67. 
1309. — Napoleon  defeated  the  Au.-itrians  at  Wagram. 
1846. — Commodore  Sloat  took  possession  of  Monterey. 

jrLY    SEVENTH. 

1177.__JXiirder  of  Thomas-a-Bccket,  Enghsh  prelate  and  states- 
man, aged  51. 

1807. — European  Treaty  of  Peace  with  France  signed  at  Tilsit. 

ISIB. — R.  B.  Shciidan,  poet,  dramatist  and  statesman,  died, 
aged  65. 

1824. — Great  fire  in  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

JULY    EIGHTH. 

1815. — Napoleon  embarked  in  the  "  BeUerophon,"  at  Eochefort. 

1821. — Destructive  fire  at  Buchai-est — 600  lives  lost, 

1838. — Peace  concluded  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

1845. — Com.  Montgomery  took  possession  of  San  Francisco. 

1846. — Fatal  railroad  accident  on  the  Paris  and  Belgium  line. 

1852. — Montreal  much  injm-ed  by  a  large  lire. 


The  Oyster. — Open  an  oy.ster,  retain  the  liquor  in  the  lower 
or  deep  shell,  and  if  viewed  through  a  microscope  it  will  be  foimd 
to  contain  multitudes  of  small  o\-stei-s,  covered  with  shells,  and 
swimming  nimbly  about — one  hundred  and  twenty  of  which  ex- 
tended but  one  'inch.  Besides  these  young  oysters,  tho  U(^Hor 
contains  a  varietv  of  animalcul.T.  and  m}Tlads  of  three  distinct 
species  of  womis".  Sometimes  their  light  resembles  a  bluish  star 
about  tlie  centre  of  the  shell,  whinh  will  le  beautifully  liiminoHS 
in  a  dark  room. 


GLEASON'S  PICTOPJAL  DRAWING -ROOM   COMPANION- 


BRANDYWINE  BATTLE  FIELD. 

The  field  of  Brandywinc,  represented  above,  is  in  the  centre  of 
a  beautiful  district,  about  twenty  miles  southwest  from  Philadel- 
phia. The  stream,  from  which  the  battle  took  its  name,  is  a  wild, 
romantic  ri^'cr,  that  alternates  hetwcen  green  meadows  and  wood- 
ed banks,  prcsontin;^  new  charms  at  every  turn.  The  vicinity  of 
West  Chester,  near  which  the  conflict  occurred,  is  especially  pictur- 
Ciqne,  its  sides  being  broken  and  steep,  with  a  few  fords  at  scat^ 
tcred  JnteiTals.     The  history  of  the  battle  of  the  Braudywine  is 


BATTLE-FIELD    OF   THE   BRANDTWINE,   NEW    JERSEY. 

given  so  minutely  in  nearly  every  history  of  our  revolutionary 
war  that  we  need  not  detail  it  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  by  this 
battle  Philadelphia  was  laid  open  to  the  foe,  who  shortly  after 
entered  it  in  triumph.  The  battle  field  covered  an  extent  of  sev- 
eral miles.  The  centre  of  the  army  lay  at  Chad's,  and  the  left 
wing  was  posted  two  miles  below  on  the  Brandywinc,  and  the 
right  wing  under  Sullivan,  which  subsequently  moved  against 
Comwallis,  had  its  first  station  around  Brinton's  ford,  a  mile  and 
a  half  above  Chads. 


.   MADISON,  INDIANA. 

This  city,  represented  below,  is  well  situated  on  abend  of  the 
Ohio  river,  above  the  reach  of  the  highest  floods.  It  is  handsomely 
built,  the  houses  being  mostly  of  brick.  It  is  a  place  of  much 
enterprise  and  .success  in  business. '  Large  manufacturing  opera- 
tions are  can-ied  on  here  by  steam  power.  The  advantages  which 
this  place  possesses  must  secure  for  it,  as  the  resources  of  the  State 
are  more  developed,  a  steady  increase  of  prosperity  and  wealth, 
and  insure  its  commercial  influence. 


A^IEW    OF    THE    CITY    OF   MADISON,   INDLVNA. 


GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL  DUAWING-EOOM   COMPANION. 


LAKE    GEORGE^   FROM    THE   TOP    OF   FORT    GEORGE,    CALDWELL   VILLAGE,   NEW   YORK. 


liAKE  GEOKGE. 

Of  all  the  spots  which  attract  the  summer  tourist,  sportsman, 
angler,  or  invalid  seeking  to  recruit  his  health,  few  will  compare 
for  beauty  of  natural  scenery,  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  recre- 
ation, or  in  historical  and  legendary  interest,  with  Lake  George. 
Caldwell  WUage,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  is  the  shire 
town  of  Warren  county,  and  was  organized  in  1810,  and  named 
in  honor  of  James  Caldwell,  Esq.,  a  principal  proprietor  and  ben- 
efactor.    Though  the  largest  village  directly  on  the  lake,  it  num- 


bers but  some  two  hundred,  inhabitants,  its  chief  attraction  being 
the  "  Lake  House,"  kept  by  the  entei*prising  Shen*ill,  at  whose 
ample  table  will  be  found  the  richest  products  of  the  angle  or  the 
chase.  The  house  occupies  the  centre  of  our  sketch — in  front 
lies  the  pi^ctty  steamboat  "  John  Jay,"  ready  to  convey  passengers 
down  the  lake.  On  the  loft,  amidst  the  clump  of  trees,  lie  the 
remains  of  Foit  William  Henry,  consisting  of  a  few  mounds  and 
shallow  ditches.  Fui-ther  on  stand  the  ruins  of  Fort  Geoi'ge, 
whose  mouldering  walls  will  soon  be  "  things  that  were." 


BEDFORD  TOAITVSHIP  AST>  BEDFOUD  SPRBVGS. 

Our  engraving  gives  some  idea  of  the  magnificent  scenery  in 
the  interior  of  the  glorious  old  Key-stone  State.  The  lofty  bound- 
ing Allegliany  mountains,  and  the  wide  romantic  view  presented 
to  the  eye,  offer  combined  attractions  scarcely  surpassed  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  The  to^^-n  in  the  distance  is  Bedford,  con- 
taining a  population  of  som»  1300  souls.  It  is  the  county  town, 
situated  near  the  head  of  the  Eaystown  branch  of  the  Juniata. 
To  the  left  ai-e  the  celebrated  Bedford  Springs. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING -ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Writteo  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
FRIEXDSHIP    AXD    LOVE. 


BT  J.   E.   PIKaCB. 

Friendship  can  smooth  the  ragged  p&Qi 

Of  poverty  and  pain, 
Can  ease  the  bed  of  suffering, 

And  bid  hope  piuile  again. 
Can  chc«r  us  in  our  onward  war, 

Where'er  that  way  may  lie — 
8mile  with  us  in  our  happy  hours, 

And  share  our  misery. 

Bot  more  than  this  cvn  love  bestow — 

A  brother's  mindful  love! 
It  givBs  to  Friendship's  5milc  a  glow, 

Like  sunshine  from  above ; 
It  warms  the  heart,  it  prompts  the  hand, 

To  noble  thoughts  and  kindly  deeds, 
And  bids  us  by  each  other  stand, 

In  all  our  joys,  in  all  our  needs. 

TThen  truth  cements  this  holy  bond, 

This  golden  chain  of  mystery  1 
It  stretehes  far,  0  for  beyond 

This  world  of  sin  and  misery ; 
And.  like  tho  electric  wires,  doth  toll 

Throughout  thy  realms,  Eternity ! 
Those  magic  words,  which  on  each  sool 

Are  writ  hy  power  of  sympathy. 

[Written  for  Glcaaon's  Pictorial.] 

THE    STORY   OF  THE  PRESS. 


BT  GILBERT   LE   FEVRB. 

BoT  fotir  centuries  have  elapsed  since  Gnttcnborg,  Schoeffcr  and 
Faust  gave  to  the  world  the  art  of  printing  from  movable  types, 
tlie  great  invention  of  the  fiftecntli  century.  It  was  to  sliield  him- 
self from  the  charge  of  nuigic  that  Faust  disclosed  his  secret,  and 
published  that  process  which  was  like  the  da\\-ning  of  a  new  day 
upon  the  world,  and  it  is  wortliy  of  reverential  remembrance  that 
the  ivord  of  God  was  tho  first  work  given  to  mankind  by  this  glo- 
rious art.  Thus  was  the  press  sanctified  and  baptized  in  the  be- 
ginning. The  celebrated  "  Mentz  Bible,  without  date,"  was  the 
pioneer  of  tlie  millions  on  millions  of  books  tliat  have  since  ema- 
nated from  the  press.  Its  appearance  heralded  a  new  order  of 
things.  The  first  sheet  raised  by  tho  illustrious  printer  from  the 
form  tore  away  tho  veil  that  hid  the  light  of  heaven  from  count- 
less millions.  The  floodgates  of  knowledge  were  opened  and  an 
intellectual  deluge  povu-cd  upon  the  world,  sweeping  away  old 
landmarks,  fertilizing  as  it  flowed,  like  the  waters  of  the  Kile, 
bearing  liigh  on  its  waves  the  ark  of  salvation  and  immortal  life. 

Let  us  fancy  that  tho  grave  artificers  who  wrought  this  spell, 
had  a  prophetic  gleam  of  die  great  results  wliich  were  to  follow 
ft«m  their  discovery,  that  they  had  » foretaste  of  the  gratitude 
which  would  reward  their  genius  !  Henceforth  the  occupation  of 
the  cloistered  scribe  was  gone.  The  old  manuscript  which  re- 
corded the  mind  of  the  long-buried  sage,  and  which  was  worth, 
intrinsically,  more  than  its  weight  in  gold,  would  no  longer  be  tho 
possession  of  one  man— it  was  the  property  of  the  people—  of  the 
world.  The  torch  of  knowledge,  no  longer  transmitted  from 
hand  to  hand,  would  now  kindle  a  thousand  beacon  fires  on  tho 
hill  tops  to  illumine  tho  nations.  Before  this  new  d.awning,  the 
mist  of  ignorance  and  error  which  brooded  over  the  earth  would 
be  dispelled  as  the  fog-wreaths  vanish  at  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

The  hght  of  knowledge  could  not  now  be  quenched.  Previous 
to  the  art  of  printing  it  was  in  the  power  of  chance  or  of  the  van- 
dal despots  of  the  earth  utterly  to  anniliilato  the  fruits  of  intel- 
lectual labor,  the  record  of  liberal  ideas,  "mien  the  Saracens 
seized  upon  Alexandria,  her  splendid  library  of  priceless  manu- 
scripts was  used  to  heat  the  public  baths.  Before  the  new  art  had 
time  to  snatch  the  treasures  of  the  East,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  manuscripts  were  destroyed  by  tho  Turks  in  the  capture 
of  Constantinople.  The  burning  of  the  Ubrary  of  jUe.-^andria 
was  an  irreparable  loss  to  tho  worid,  thi  destmction  of  a  modem 
printing  establislimcut,  like  that  of  tho  Harpers  of  Keiv  York, 
falls  only  upon  individuals. 

The_  discovery  of  printing  preceded  and  produced  mighty 
events  in  the  historv-  of  the  race.  Storms  and  tempests  followed 
it,  but  they  were  tho  storms  and  convulsions  ^^ithout  which  the 
moral  atmosphere  can  no  more  be  purified  than  the  physical. 
With  the  multiplication  of  books,  and  the  dissemination  of  liber- 
al ideas,  arose  that  war  of  ignorance  and  knowledge,  of  might 
and  right,  of  deep-seated  corniption  and  healthy  action,  which  is 
the  normal  condition  of  our  imperfect  existence.  If,  in  tho  first 
centurj-  of  its  birth  tlie  press  had  enemies  to  contend  against,  has 
it  not  now  to  contend  against  a  censorship  in  Eussia,  in  Austria, 
in  Italy  and  in  France  1  For  well  do  despots  understand  that 
"  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  tho  liberties  of  the  people  must 
stand  or  fail  together."  Tho  only  countries  in  the  world  where 
tho  press  is  entirely  free  and  unshackled  arc  Enghmd  and  tho 
United  States,  and  their  political  aiid  social  pre-eminence  illus- 
trates tho  truth  of  tho  sentiment  just  quoted  from  Hume. 

The  newspaper,  that  most  important  finit  of  the  art  of  printing, 
was  not  invented,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  until  a  long  time 
subsequent  to  tho  issuing  of  tho  famous  "  iSIcntz"  Bible.  In  old 
imperial  Eome,  daily  notices  of  passing  events  were  compiled  and 
circulated,  bat  little  is  kuomi  respecting  them  beyond  a  few  vagne 
hints  found  in  the  classical  writers.  Diu-ing  the  war  of  1563,  oc- 
casional sheets,  called  Gazellas,  describing  passing  events,  were 
Issued  at  Venice,  and  in  that  city  tho  first  regular  paper  was  issned 
monthly.     This  was  an  oflicial  organ,  however,  published  by  the 


government,  and  told  the  people  just  what  the  odious  oligarchy 
that  ruled  over  them  desired  they  should  know  and  beheve,  and  no 
more  ;  and  so  jealous  was  that  government  in  its  very  nature,  that 
these  journals  wore  not  committed  to  the  press,  but  issued  in 
manuscript,  and  derived  their  name  from  (jazetta,  a  small  Venetian 
coin  for  which  they  were  sold.  During  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  Qnecn  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  issued  similar  extraor- 
dinary gazettes  giving  information  of  public  affairs.  The  estah- 
hshment  of  the  newspaper  press  in  England  dates  from  the  period 
of  tho  civil  wars. 

In  England,  the  heavy  cost  of  publishing  newspapers,  tho  re- 
strictions and  stamp  duties,  tho  securities  which  the  government 
has  a  right  to  demand,  and  other  circumstances,  operate  heavily 
against  their  extensive  circulation,  so  that  their  number  is  small 
when  compared  with  that  of  this  eountrv',  where  no  man  not  de- 
pendent on  charity  need  deny  himself  his  paper.  Newspaper 
publishing  in  England,  therefore,  requiring  so  vast  a  capital,  is 
necessarily  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons,  but  tho  profits  are  eor- 
respondingly  large,  and  it  is  said  the  net  yearly  profits  of  that 
great  colossus  of  newspapers,  the  London  Times,  haa  amounted 
to  £30,000  steriing,  or  SI  50,000. 

Tlic  London  Times,  and  other  leading  papers  of  England,  are 
conducted  on  a  system  peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  The  editor 
rarely  contributes  anything  himself,  yet  he  must  be  a  man  of  cn- 
cvclopodic  knowledge,  a  finished  scholar,  a  consummate  politician, 
and  possessed  of  the  tact,  which  in  his  position  is  more  impor- 
tant and  valuable  than  genius,  for  it  is  he  who  gives  consistency 
and  tone  to  the  paper.  It  is  his  duty  to  road  aU  tho  leading  arti- 
cles and  communications  which  are  sent  in  for  publication,  and 
see  that  no  Une  is  admitted  which  threatens  the  security  or  mili- 
tates against  the  orthodoxy  of  tho  journal  under  his  care.  And 
vin-ilanco  is  tlio  more  necessary,  since  writers  of  dilTorent  shades 
of  political  opinion  frequently  write  for  tho  same  journal.  This 
is  practicublo  only  by  strictly  observing  tho  anonymons.  No  one 
knows  who  is  the  author  of  tho  leader  in  the  London  Times. 
Provided  he  is  sound  on  the  one  subject  he  has  under  consider- 
ation, it  is  immaterial  to  the  proprietors  of  the  paper  how  hetero- 
dox his  ideas  on  other  subjects  may  be. 

And  this  arrangement  is  not  without  its  value,  concentrating 
a  vast  amount  of  power  and  knowledg^which  would  othenvise  be 
lost.  Such  is  the  force  of  popular  prejudice  that  a  man  will  not 
listen  to  the  teacliings  of  any  ivriter  whose  poUtical  opinions  do 
not  correspond  with  his  o\ra.  In  this  country,  no  wiiig  editor 
would  dare  to  avow  that  one  of  his  leuding  articles  was  wiitten 
by  a  prominent  democrat,  although  tho  theme  might  be  one  on 
whieh  all  parties  were  agreed.  And  what  editor,  whig  or  demo- 
crat, would  publish  a  leader  from  an  avowed  free-soilor  ?  Hence, 
in  this  countrj',  to  secure  the  benefit  of  all  the  principal  editorial 
talent  afloat,  we  must  take  as  many  papers  as  there  are  shades  of 
opinion,  and  there  are  as  many  as  there  are  tints  in  tho  rainbow. 
In  England,  on  tho  contrary-,  thanks  to  the  anonymous  system, 
there  is  a  centralization  of  talent  in  every  journal,  and  tho  sub- 
scribers to  one  leading  newspaper,  like  tho  Times,  enjoy  whatev- 
er there  is  valuable  in  all  tho  available  talent  of  tho  capital.  The 
writers  too  are  Uberally  paid,  and  gold  is  a  weighty  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  renown.  Besides  there  is  a  secret  pleasure  in  the 
enjoyment  of  anonj-mous  fame,  and  I  fancy  that  Sur  Walter  Seott 
relished  tho  applause  bestowed  upon  the  magical  creations  of  tho 
"  great  unknown  wizard  of  the  north,"  quite  as  keenly  as  ho 
did  the  pei-sonal  homage  paid  him,  when,  after  the  famous  Theat- 
rical Fund  Dinner,  at  Edinburgh,  ho  had  acknowiedgcd  himself  to 
bo  tho  author  of  "  Waverly." 

Tho  London  Times — we  take  it  as  the  type  of  English  journal- 
ism— ^lias  a  largo  coips  of  local  and  parhamentaiy  reporters  and 
cortospondents,  not  only  in  all  parts  of  the  United  liingdom,  but 
m  all  parts  of  the  world.  Is  there  a  revolution  in  Paris  1 — "  our 
correspondent "  dates  his  letter  to  the  Times  from  the  very  scene 
of  action,  while  the  bullets  from  the  bairicades  are  whistling  over 
him,  and  tho  troops  of  the  lino  are  filing  along  the  Boulevards. 
Is  there  a  war  in  tho  East  T — ''  our  cortospondent "  flies  to  the  hanks 
of  tho  Danube,  and  liis  letters  from  tho  seat  of  war  are  more  reli- 
able and  minute  than  tho  despatclics  and  bulletins  of  Turkish  or 
KuEsian  oEBcers,  Does  tlie  champion  of  the  ministry  or  of  tho 
opposition  deliver  himself  of  a  long-winded  harangue  in  Parli.a- 
ment  1 — a  corps  of  reporters  is  in  the  house,  taking  notes  with  rail- 
road speed,  and  reUoving  each  other  like  soldiers  on  guard,  while 
constant  messengers  supply  the  compositors  in  the  printing-office, 
and  tho  next  morning,  the  honorable  member  finds  upon  the 
breakfast  table  the  paper,  with  everything  recorded  he  did  say— 
and  a  great  deal  that  he  didn't,  for  these  London  reporters  can 
make  much  better  speeches  for  members  of  Parliament  than  Cliey 
can  make  for  themselves.  These  reporters,  for  tho  most  part,  are 
gentlemen  of  liberal  education- many  ha\ing  graduated  at  the 
nnivorsitics  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  or  Dub- 
lin, and  they  must  .all  possess  a  competent  knowiedge  of  the  vaii- 
oiis  subjects  that  come  under  tho  consideration  of  Parhament. 

Tho  father  of  paiiiamentaiy  reporting  was  William  Woodfall, 
wiio  possessed  such  a  retentive  memory  that  he  never  took  notes, 
.but  after  listening  to  a  debate,  coidd  give  an  acciu-ato  report  of  all 
the  speeches.  The  general  and  local  reporters  are  ficqucntly  men 
of  first-rate  ability.  It  was  as  a  reporter  that  Dickens  produced 
his  first  litcrarv-  essays,  and  in  his  professional  capacity  that  he 
acquired  that  intimate  knowiedge  of  men  and  life,  that  acquaint- 
ance with  its  tragedies  and  comedies,  witli  mirth  and  sorrow,  tho 
wants,  the  struggles  and  tho  aspirations  of  the  million,  which  give 
such  vitality  and  energy  to  his  magic  pen. 

Who  does  not  read  the  columns  of  that  daring  wag,  the  London 
Punch,  that  most  genial  of  humorists- that  wisest  of  pliiloso- 
phcrs  7  How  inexhaustible  in  wit  and  humor  !  "  Let  mo  write 
tho  songs  of  a  people,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws,"  was 


the  exclamation  of  a  philosophical  obson'or  of  mankind,  but  if 
this  witty  paper  had  been  in  existence  at  the  time,  he  would  have 
said ;  "  Let  mo  make  Punch  for  the  people  and  I  care  not  who 
legislates  for  them."  No  song  writer,  not  even  Berangor,  ever 
wielded  half  the  influence  that  Punch  exerts.  This  rare  wag  is 
admitted  to  the  king's  palace  and  the  peasant's  cot ;  Queen  Vic- 
toria smiles  on  him,  and  so  does  the  cah  man  who  can  only  read 
the  pictm'cs.  Yet  Punch  is  no  flatterer,  he  has  all  the  sturdy  iu- 
dependenco  of  the  typical  John  Bull.  Ho  attacks  conniption, 
folly  and  tyranny  in  high  and  low,  and  spares  neither  the  sov- 
ereign who  abuses  his  subjects,  nor  the  driver  who  wallops  his 
donkey.  The  autocrat  of  Russia  does  not  like  Punch,  and  Louis 
Napoleon  cannot  abide  him.  Tho  ports  of  tho  Baltic  and  those 
of  Franco  are  closed  against  him,  yet  in  spite  of  imperial  prohibi- 
tions, I  fancy  he  often  eludes  the  vigilance  of  continental  custom 
houses.  Of  the  myriad  arrows  winged  by  tlio  press,  and  direetcd 
af^ain^t  the  wrongs  of  the  world,  none  are  sharper  or  fly  more  tru- 
ly to  tho  mark  than  those  from  the  quiver  of  the  facetious  Puncli. 
He  is  a  great  moral  power,  and  may  liis-shadow  never  be  less  1 

I  have  spoken  of  the  English  press — let  us  cross  the  ehanuel 
and  take  a  brief  glance  at  that  of  France.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of 
the  highest  order  of  talent  engaged  on  tho  French  press,  and  it 
has  accomplished  its  part  well  in  the  great  work  of  eirilization 
and  human  advancement.  It  is  conducted,  however,  on  a  very 
dift'ercnt  system  from  that  of  England.  Tlio  editors  and  writers 
for  the  press  are  more  generally  known,  and  held  to  a  more  strict 
accountability,  while  their  efforts  have  ever  been  to  wage  an  un- 
ceasing warfare  against  "  armed  oppression."  Its  high-sonlcd 
martyrs  have  been  numbered  by  hundreds ;  its  conductors  have 
suffered  fines,  imprisonment,  confiscation  of  property  and  exile. 
Napoleon  ruled  tho  press  Avith  an  iron  hand.  He  well  knew  that 
a  free  press  was  a  more  formidable  opponent  of  despotism  than 
an  "  army  with  banners." 

The  censorship  of  tho  press  continued  into  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons — was  aboUshed  in  1819 — re-established  in  1820,  and 
again  abolished  in  1821.  At  tliat  time  tho  proprietors  of  papers 
were  laid  under  heavy  bonds  for  the  good  conduct  of  their  jour- 
nals. The  censorship  was  aftei-wards  restored,  and  again  abolish- 
ed in  1827.  Charles  S.,  in  1830,  issned  the  famous  ordinances  in- 
tended to  strike  a  death-blow  to  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  but 
"  oven-handed  justice  "  commended  the  "  poisoned  chalice  to  his 
own  lips,"  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  t^-ranny. 

It  was  the  press  of  Paiis  that  seated  Louis  Philippe  on  the 
throne  of  tho  barrieades.  It  was  the  press  of  Paris  that  un- 
dermined the  throne  of  the  barricades.  Under  tho  present  sor- 
ereign,  the  press  is  completely  muzzled,  and  is  httlo  hotter  than 
an  echo  of  the  imperial  despot.  It  may  canvass  htorature,  tho 
stan-e,  the  fine  aiis — ^but  woe  to  tho  editor  who  dares  to  ccnsm-e  tho 
acts  of  the  "  nephew  of  my  uncle."  Tills  sense  of  servitude 
weighs  heavily  upon  tho  intellectual  life  of  Franco  ;  oven  tho  liter- 
ary articles  of  the  newspapers  no  longer  sparkle  with  their  wonted 
wit  and  gayety.  The  Paris  Chaiivari,  once  almost  the  rival  of 
Punch,  is  flat  and  dead— nothing  but  the  frco  ak  of  liberty  can 
restore  it. 

It  is  sad  to  contemplate  this  stagnation  in  a  field  of  letters 
whieh  was  once  teeming  with  vitality  and  vigorous  growth.  A 
peculiarity  of  French  newspapers  was,  and  continues  to  ho,  the 
publication  of  serial  works,  continued  from  day  to  day,  in  tho 
columns  of  tho  paper.  Emile  do  Girardin;  editor  of  La  Prcsse, 
speculated  very  largely  in  this  line,  and  some  of  his  contracts  and 
payments  to  Dumas  are  fabulous  in  amount..  In  Franco,  as  in 
England,  the  press  reaches  not  the  million. 

If  we  leave  the  old  world,  and  look  around  us,  wo  shall  find  tho 
press  of  our  own  counti-y  doing  wonders.  Nowhere  else  does 
tho  periodical  press  exhibit  such  a  chai-actor  of  universality.  Tho 
name  of  our  newspapers  is  legion — evory  party,  every  sect,  every 
ism,  has  its  organs.  Politics,  literature,  art  and  science  have  their 
expression  in  the  press ;  nay — if  an  individual  has  an  object  to 
accomplish,  a  theory  to  advance  and  advocate,  ho  is  very  apt,  in- 
stead of  writing  a  book  about  it,  to  publish  a  newspaper  on  his 
own  account,  to  explain  and  defend  his  views.  Tiio  school-houso 
and  tho  printing-office  rise  together.  No  sooner  does  a  cluster  of 
log  cabins  arise  in  the  wilderness,  than  in  one  of  them  you  hear 
tho  click  of  the  typo  and  the  groan  of  the  press.  The  progress 
of  our  army  in  Mexico  was  marked  by  the  establishment  of  news- 
papers, until  at  last  they  dated  from  the  capital  of  tho  Montezu- 
mas.  The  moment  the  shores  of  California  begin  to  ho  peopled, 
wo  have  newspapers  springing  up  on  tho  coast  of  tlio  Pacific. 
Tho  printer  and  tho  preacher  came,  the  travelling  manager  fol- 
lowed, and  now  in  the  new  El  Dorado  wo  have  tho  press,  tho 
pulpit  and  tho  stage  laboring  together  in  the  great  work  of 
civilization  and  refinement. 

The  presses  of  our  great  Atlantic  and  our  great  inland  cities 
embrace  many  establishments  requiring  great  capital  and  control 
of  groat  talent,  being  sumiortcd  by  the  wealthier  classes,  while 
over  tho  whole  conntiT  afb  thousands  of  sheets,  generally  con- 
ducted -with  signal  ability,  and  aftbrded  at  prices  that  place  them 
within  the  reach  of  all.  An  American  could  no  more  live  with- 
out his  newspaper  than  he  could  without  his  breakfast.  It  is  true 
tliat  all  is  not  wheat  that  is  thus  scattered  broadcast,  many  tares 
mingle  with  tho  good  seed ;  but  the  bane  eanies  its  antidote  with 
it.  It  is  essential  to  tnith  that  it  should  stnigglo  for  supremacy  ; 
but  wiiero  there  is  no  restriction  to  free  discussion,  the  truth  is 
sure  to  prevail. 

Opinions  are  like  gunpowder — confined,  they  explode  with  vio- 
lence, rending  cvoiything  around  them  ; — exposed  to  tho  open  air, 
they  do  no  harm.  It  is  from  the  newspaper  press  that  the  milUon 
of  our  conntn-men  derive  their  daily  mental  food,  and,  as  the  news- 
papers contain  a  Uttlc  of  everything,  it  follows  that  tho  reader 
must  accumulate  a  good  stock  of  general  information,  which  is 
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found  to  be  the  case.  Let  nn  educaWd  man  converse  with  anoth- 
er, who  has  no  sonrccii  of  information  but  his  Bible  and  his  news- 
paper, on  any  topic  of  public  interest,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  be 
stnick  with  the  justness  of  his  vicwSj  and  the  respectable  character 
of  his  information. 

Newspapers  are  the  safotr-valves  of  society,  lien  who  would 
be  nuisancM  to  themsckes  and  their  fiiends,  and  perhaps  dan- 
gerous to  society,  if  tlie  utterance  of  their  peculiar  views  was 
Etiiled,  or  only  echoed  by  a  few  admiring  auditors,  are  rclicTcd 
and  satisfied  by  expi-cssing  their  views  in  print.  If  their  ideas 
should  prove  false  or  dangerous  they  are  instantly  refuted — tho 
public  voice  pronounces  against  them,  and  their  authors  are  con- 
vinced of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  stem  the  general  tide.  It  has 
been  urged  ag:iinst  republican  institutions,  that  the  tendency  of 
domoci-acy  w;is  to  produce  a  dead  intellectual  level — to  mould  all 
men  to  conformity  of  idea  and  thought.  But  the  contraiy  is  noto- 
riously its  ertect  in  this  country.  There  is  no  unanimity,  except 
on  one  point — love  of  our  country,  and  fealty  to  the  union  of  the 
States  which  compose  it. 

"Withia  this  circle  there  are  a  thousand  different  %'iews  of  reli- 
gion, policy,  creed,  and  an  infinite  number  of  strongly  expressed 
individualities.  CHmate,  tradition,  local  institutions,  modify  the 
Americiin  character  wondeifully,  and  all  are  agreed  only  on  two 
points,  viz.,  that  this  is  a  great  countiy,  and  that  it  is  naturally 
bound  to  go  ahead.  To  these  two  propositions  of  manifest  destiny 
we  are  all  of  us  ready  to  subscribe. 

No  two  beings  can  be  more  strongly  opposed  than  Old  America 
and  Young  America — ancient  fogyism  and  youtliful  progression 
— to  us  the  familiar  distinctions  of  the  day.  Old  America  believes 
in  full  ships — Young  America  in  clippers ;  Old  America  has  a 
tendency  to  revert  to  shoes  and  buckles — Young  America  in- 
dulges in  Frcndi  boots  ;  Old  America  has  a  reverence  for  stage- 
coaclies — Young  America  pronounces  even  express  trains  slow  ; 
Old  America  was  satisfied  with  the  old  post-roads — Young  Amer- 
ica barely  endures  electric  telegraphs  ;  Old  America  was  satisfied 
with  thirteen  States — Young  America  thinks  thirty-one  a  small 
allowance,  and  talks  of  thromng  in  Cuba,  the  Sandmch  Islands, 
and  he  rather  thinks  Canada  ;  the  old  gentleman  reads  the  weekly 
National  Intelligencer — the  young  one  the  daily  Boston  and  New 
York  press. 

And  what  energy,  what  -vitality,  what  knowledge  is  embraced 
in  its  coluipns  !  How  many  hundreds  of  volumes  might  be  com- 
piled yearly  from  these  newspapers — volimies  worthy  of  preser- 
vation, too,  and  well  worthy  of  re-perusal  and  reference.  Yet 
these  leaves  perish  and  pass  away.  The  different  newspaper  of- 
fices presen'C  their  own  files — the  great  libraries  bind  up  files  of 
the  leading  journals — but  the  mass  of  these  flying  sheets  that  pen- 
etrate every  comer  of  this  great  country,  perish.  What  would 
the  historian  give  if  he  possessed  a  Roman  "  Daily  Times,"  of 
the  days  of  the  republic,  or  a  "  Daily  Pompeiian  Tribune,"  or  an 
"  Egyptian  Pictorial "  of  the  time  of  Cleopatra !  It  is  by  looking 
at  the  fax-  past  that  we  leam  to  estimat^e  the  value  of  oui-  present 
possessions. 

I  have  said  that  newspapers  perish.  It  is  true — ^but  not  until 
they  have  accomplished  theu:  mission.  All  of  their  contents  that 
is  worthy  of  preservation  is  stamped  upon  the  mind,  the  great 
historical  events,  public  calamities  and  triumphs,  principles  evolv- 
ed from  rigid  discussions,  all  the  essential  features  of  the  great 
drama  of  life ;  and  if  quack  advertisements,  and  slanderous  sto- 
ries, and  personal  scurrilities  die  with  the  sheet  that  contains 
them,  so  much  the  better. 

Gro  on,  then,  mighty  engine  !  fed  by  strong  minds  and  hearts 
and  hands,  groaning  hourly  with  thy  burden  and  thy  travail ; — 
multiply  thy  rays  of  light,  rays  that  penetrate  the  dai-kest  comers, 
carrying  joy  to  the  hearth-stone,  and  intelligence  to  the  benighted  ; 
throb  on,  great  heart  of  the  people  !  thy  pulsations  are  felt  by  sym- 
pathetic millions,  thy  might  is  undenied  and  undeniable.  Go  on, 
conquering  and  to  conquer ! 


BRITAA'XLl'S  SCENTED  HANDKERCHIEF. 

The  wealth  of  England  is  aptly  illustrated  by  showing  what 
Britannia  spends,  and  the  duty  she  pays  to  the  Exchequer  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  perfuming  her  handkerchief.  As  flowers,  for  the 
sake  of  their  perfumes,  are  on  the  continent  principally  cultivated 
for  trade  purposes,  the  odors  derived  from  them,  when  imported 
into  this  country  in  the  form  of  essential  oils,  are  taxed  with  a 
small  duty  of  one  shilling  per  pound,  which  is  found  to  yield  a 
revenue  of  just  ^12,000  per  annum.  The  duty  upon  Eau  "de  Co- 
logne imported  in  the  year  1852,  was  in  round  numbers,  £10,000, 
being  one  shilling  per  bottle  upon  200,000  flacons  imported.  The 
duty  upon  spirits  used  in  the  manufacture  of  perfiimen,'^  at  home 
is  at  least  £20,000,  making  a  total  of  £42,000  per  annum  to  the 
revenue,  independent  of  the  tax  iipon  snuff,  which  some  of  the 
ancient  Britons  indulge  their  noses  with.  If  £42,000  represents 
the  small  tax  upon  perfuming  substances  for  one  year,  ten  times 
that  amount  is  the  very  lowest  estimate  which  can  be  put  upon 
the  articles  as  their  average  retail  cost.  By  these  calculations — 
and  they  are  quite  within  the  mark-^we  discover  that  Britannia 
Bpends  £420,000  a  year  in  perfumery. — S.  Piesse,  in  Annals  of 
Chemistry, 

JAPAKESE  CUI/rURE. 

The  Japanese  are  far  fi'om  being  as  much  behind  the  times  as 
we  are  apt  to  imagine.  Thei'e  is  probably  no  country,  not  Chris- 
tian, in  the  world,  so  educated,  cultivated  and  refined.  Their 
mechanics  are  in  some  tilings  more  ingenious  and  skilful  than 
our  own.  Their  farmers,  if  they  fall  behind  ours  in  enterprise, 
beat  them  in  thrift  and  economy,  and  in  the  quantity  of  produce 
they  raise  under  the  same  circumstances.  They  had  printed 
books  long  before  we  had.  They  watch  the  progress  of  European 
science  and  art,  and  avail  themselves  eagerly  of  its  discoveries. 
Their  coasting  trade  is  large  and  busy.  They  take  and  read  the 
Dutch  newspapers,  and  thus  keep  themselves  posted  up  in  the 
progress  of  western  events.  They  knew  of  the  coming  of  Com- 
modore PenVa  squadron,  and  were  prepared  for  its  arrival. — New 
York  Tribune. 
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Glasgow— Monuments— Boll  of  the  Bnic — Edinburgh— Holyrood  Palace — John 
Kuox's  House— Cro^v^l  Room  and  Edinburgh  Caatlo — Statues — lloslin  Castlo 
— Charitable  Institutions — Humbler  Claasca. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdoms  which  have  held 
forth  more  promise  of  satisfaction  to  me  in  visiting  than  Scotland. 
Even  classic  Italy  is  no  more  mingled  with  the  delightful  associa- 
tions of  the  poet  in  the  recollections  of  youthful  reading,  than  is 
the  land  of  AVallace.  It  is  with  feelings,  then,  of  ardent  enthusi- 
asm, that  I  wander  about  this  city  of  Glasgow,  the  metropolis  of 
Scotland,  and  the  third  city  in  Great  Britain  in  point  of  wealth, 
population,  and  manufacturing  and  commercial  importance.  As  I 
refharkcd  of  Dublin,  one  is  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  here  where 
he  is  ;  the  broad  dialect  of  these  Scots  is  as  unmistakable  as  any 
tangible  evidence  of  locality  and  nationality. 

It  was  in  this  city,  in  1763,  that  James  "Watt  began  that  memo- 
rable series  of  experiments  in  mechanical  science,  which  resulted 
in  the  successful  application  of  steam  as  a  great  motive  power; 
and  here,  in  1812,  Henry  Bell  launched  on  the  Clyde,  the  first 
steam  vessel  in  Europe.  Monuments  to  the  memory  of  these 
men  were  shown  me— the  one  to  James  Watt  at  George's  Square, 
and  the  Henry  Bell  monument  at  Douglass,  on  the  Clyde.  In 
the  centre  of  George's  Square,  there  is  also  a  fine  monument  to 
that  glorious  poet,  novelist  and  historian.  Sir  "Walter  Scott.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  Grecian  Doric  column,  and  is  eighty  feet  high,  with 
a  colossai  statue  of  the  great  minstrel  on  the  top.  Directly  in  front 
of  the  Scott  Pillar  is  a  noble  pedestrian  statue  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
"  Bell  of  the  Brae  "  is  a  narrow  curve  in  High  Street,  but  a  cel- 
ebrated spot,  and  one  in.which  the  Scotch  take  peculiar  interest. 
Here  I  stood  on  the  ground  where,  in  the  year  1300,  a  severe  ac- 
tion took  place  between  the  English  and  Scotch,  under  the  Scottish 
champion  and  hero,  Wallace,  in  which  the  Enghsh  suffered  a  de- 
cisive defeat.  There  are  so  many  of  these  marked  and  monu- 
mental spots  wherever  we  go  in  the  old  countries — old,  politically 
speaking,  when  compared  with  America — that  one  seems  to  Uve 
over  the  reading  of  the  past.  Every  European  city  that  an  Ameri- 
can visits,  he  finds  filled,  as  it  were,  with  these  memoiy-aids  in 
history;  and  none  bat  those  who  have  travelled  can  reaUze  the 
interest  they  impart.  Glasgow  is  much  larger  than  Boston,  num- 
bering some  334,000  inhabitants.  After  a  pleasant  sojourn  here, 
we  took  the  cars  to  Edinbm-gh. 

My  plan  on  an-iving  in  a  new  place,  is  at  once  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  some  intelligent  person  as  a  guide,  and  also  a  vehicle 
which  shall  be  at  all  times  at  my  command.  The  advantages  of 
this  plan  are  apparent  to  the  most  inexperienced,  among  which 
the  following  are  conspicuous.  You  are  sm'e  of  seeing  all  the 
"  iions "  of  the  place,  and  to  have  the  most  important  matters 
thoroughly  explained  to  you ;  and  by  means  of  your  vehicle,  you 
ai-e  transported  at  will  from  point  to  point,  thus  economizing  time 
and  strength.  The  first  cost  of  this  mode  of  procedure  is,  per- 
haps, more ;  but  it  is  economy  in  the  end,  as  one  can  thus  see  and 
enjoy  more  variety  in  six  months,  than  in  any  other  mode  of  sight- 
seeing and  travelUng  in  two  years.  The  Yankee  principle,  that 
"  time  is  money,"  is  a  good  one ;  and  I  must  say,  that  I  fully  sub- 
scribe to  economy  in  minutes  as  well  as  economy  in  dollars. 

The  situation  of  Edinburgh  is  romantic  and  striking,  being 
built  upon  three  ridges,  and  the  neighborhood  is  marked  by  lofty 
hills,  except  towards  the  north,  where  the  ground  gradually  sinks 
away  towards  the  river's  course,  the  Erith  of  Forth.  Tliis  is  the 
metropolis  of  Scotland,  and  a  most  ancient,  thrifty  and  populous 
place  it  is,  Calton  Hill,  between  three  and  four  hundred  feet 
high,  afforded  me  a  most  superb  bird's  eye  \-iew  of  the  city.  Here 
my  guide  pointed  out  the  "  Queen's  Drive,"  the  "  General  Post 
Office,"  the  "  Cemetery,"  where  is  the  tomb  of  David  Hume, 
"  Edinburgh  Castle,"  '*  Holyrood  Palace,"  the  "  Scott  ilonu- 
ment,"  and  various  other  notable  placx^s.  Nearly  opposite  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  is  a  monument  to  the  memoiT  of  the  poet,  Robert 
Bums,  on  the  spot  where  he  is  said  to  have  ^vritten  his  fine  ad- 
dress, "  Edina,  Scotia's  darling  seat !"  Poor  poet !  star\-ed  while 
ho  lived,  but  made  classic  in  his  grave  ! 

On  the  brow  of  this  Calton  Hill  is  a  fine  observatory,  affording 
a  most  admirable  and  extended  view,  embracing  some  nine  or  ten 
counties.  To  the  east,  in  the  direction  of  the  mouth  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth  and  the  German  Ocean,  are  Haddingtonsliire,  or  East 
Lothian,  and  the  mountain  range  of  the  Lammennuir  Hill.  Be- 
low, lies  the  county  of  Edinbm-gh,  or  Mid-Lothian,  and  on  the 
west  are  seen  portions  of  the  counties  of  Linlithgow,  Lanark,  Stir- 
ling and  Dunhai-ton.  Northwest  are  seen  the  hilly  ranges  of  the 
counties  of  Perth  and  Clackmannan,  and  the  Ochile  Mountains ; 
in  the  background,  the  counties  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  with  the  Lo- 
mond Hills.  In  short,  this  ^-iew  from  Calton  Hill  of  the  old  and 
new  city,  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  its  numerous  bays,  the  green  val- 
leys and  hills  of  the  surrounding  countr}',  rivals  for  extent  and  vari- 
ety of  pictxn-esque  gj-andeur,  anything  I  have  ever  witnessed  that 
might  be  brought  within  the  range  of  the  eye  from  a  single  point. 
Holyrood  Palace  is  the  ancient  residence  of  Scottisli  royalty, 
and  famed  in  song  and  stoi-y  as  such.  The  building  is  of  a  quad- 
rangular foi-m,  viith  a  central  court.  The  front  is  flanked  \\ith 
double  castellated  towers.  The  most  interesting  reUe  which  was 
sho^vn  mo  here,  was  the  bed  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  which  re- 
mains in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  when  this  unhappy 
woman  last  occupied  it.  The  closet  where  the  munlcrcrs  of  Rizzio 
— the  queen's  favorite — surprised  their  victim,  is  also  an  object  of 
much  interest.  The  largest  room  in  the  palace  is  the  picture  gal- 
lery, some  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long ;   and  upon  the  walls  are 


suspended  the  portraits  of  a  hundred  and  six  kings !  On  the 
north  side  of  the  palace  are  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood, 
founded  in  1128,  by  David  I.  Of  this  building,  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  the  mouldering  ruins  of  the  chapel.  Here,  in  1633, 
Charles  I.  was  crowned.  In  the  northeast  comer  are  deposited 
the  remains  of  David  H.,  James  11.,  James  V.  and  Magdalen,  his 
qneen.  With  this  chapel,  as  with  almost  everything  else  ancient 
and  notable,  there  is  a  legend  connected.  The  purport  of  it  is, 
that  the  pious  David  I.,  while  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Dmmshench, 
was  placed  in  the  utmost  peril  by  the  attack  of  a  stag.  When  de- 
fending himself  from  his  assailant,  a  cross  miraculously  descended 
from  heaven  into  his  hand,  upon  seeing  which,  the  stag  fled  in 
dismay.  Afterwards,  in  a  dream,  he  was  commanded  to  erect  an 
abbey  on  the  spot  of  his  preservation ;  and  in  obedience  to  the 
heavenly  injunction,  he  founded  the  Abbey  of  HoljTOod. 

While  rambling  about  the  streets  of  the  old  city,  the  house  of 
John  Knox  was  pointed  out  to  me.  Over  the  door  is  the  following 
inscription: — "fLufe  GotJ  abo&E  all,  antj  3our  Nrigbbour  as  aourstlf.' 
Close  beneath  the  window  from  which  Knox  is  said  to  have 
preached  to  the  people,  there  is  a  rude  effigy  of  the  reformer,  rep- 
resenting him  in  the  act  of  holding  forth  to  the  multitude.  The 
house  of  ICnox  is  situated  in  a  wretched  portion  of  the  ancient 
part  of  the  city ;  and  to  my  mind,  the  inhabitants  looked  and  acted 
as  though  another  John  Knox  was  needed  to  preach  to  them.  A 
more  filthy,  disorderly  set  of  human  beings  collected  in  any  locality 
I  never  beheld. 

In  order  to  visit  tte  crown  room  and  Edinburgh  Castle,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  obtain  an  order  of  the  Lord  Provost  at  the 
Council  Chamber.  This  I  accomplished  with  all  the  ceremony  re- 
quired. The  insignia  of  Scottish  royalty  consists  of  a  crown,  a 
sceptre,  and  a  sword  of  state  ;  accompanying  which,  the  visitor  is 
also  shown  the  Lord  Treasurer's  Rod  of  Office,  found  deposited  in 
the  same  strong  oaken  chest  in  which  the  regaha  was  discovered. 
Here  is  also  shown  the  room  where  Queen  Mary  gave  birth  to 
James  VI.;  also  that  gigantic  piece  of  artillery  called  Mons.  Meg, 
well-known  in  history.  The  castle  of  Edinburgh  is  fortified  and 
regularly  garrisoned.  The  period  of  its  foundation  is  not  pre- 
cisely known.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  can  boast  a 
greater  antiquity  than  any  other  portion  of  the  city.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  irregular  fortifications,  and  can  be  approached  only 
upon  the  eastern  side,  the  other  three  being  so  precipitous.  The 
structure  stands  upon  a  rock  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea. 

The  city  of  Edinburgh  is  hterally  filled  with  statues  and  monu- 
ments ;  turn  where  you  may,  you  will  see  one  or  the  other.  But 
the  one  of  all  the  rest  which  most  interested  me  was  the  Scott 
Monument,  situated  at  the  foot  of  David  Street.  The  fotmdation 
was  laid  in  1840,  and  the  monument  was  completed  in  1844.  Ita 
height  is  two  hundred  feet,  and  it  cost  some  §80,000.  In  each 
front  of  the  monument,  above  the  -principal  arch,  are  sis  niches, 
making  a  total  of  twenty-four  in  the  main  stracture,  besides  thirty- 
two  others  in  the  piers  and  abutment  towers.  These  niches  are  to 
be  occupied  by  sculptured  impersonarious  of  the  characters,  his- 
torical and  fanciful,  portrayed  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Some  are  already  introduced  into  their  destined  places  ;  others  are 
in  progress.  In  the  centre  of  the  monument  is  seen  a  marble  statue 
of  Scott,  the  "  Wizard  of  the  North."  [See  engraving  on  page  12.] 
I  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  drive  out  to  RosHn  Castle  and  Chapel, 
situated  some  seven  miles  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  banks  of  tho 
North  Eskron,  or  Fairy  Glen.  The  Vale  of  RosUn  is  one  of  those 
sequestered  dells,  abounding  with  all  the  varieties  of  cliff,  wood 
and  waterfall.  Here  I  sat  on  what  is  called  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Chair,  cut  out  of  a  red  sandstone  by  his  ovm  order,  and  where  he 
was  himself  accustomed  to  sit  and  meditate.  The  temptation  was 
strong — human  natmre  is  but  weak — and  so  I  took  off  a  smaU  piece 
of  the  stone  chair.  Roslin  Chapel  was  founded  in  1446.  Beneath 
the  chapel  lie  the  barons  of  Roslin,  all  of  whom,  until  tho  time  of 
James  VII.,  were  buried  in  complete  aimor.  Roslin  Castlo,  with 
its  tremendous  triple  tiers  of  vaults,  stands  upon  a  peninsular- 
rock.  The  origin  of  the  stmcture  is  involved  in  mystcrj*,  only 
about  one  quarter  of  it  having  sur\-ived  the  ravages  of  time.  I 
was  led  through  the  various  apai-tments — all  dark,  gloomy  and 
oven-shaped — part  being  cut  ont  of  the  solid  rock  itself  on  which 
the  castle  stands.  The  dungeons  undergronnd  were  gloomy 
enough.     This  Roslin  Castle  is  a  wild  old  place. 

Charitable  institurions  in  Edinburgh  arc  nearly  as  numerous  as 
its  monuments  and  statues,  the  city  being  also  justly  celebrated 
for  its  literary  and  educational  establishments.  Among  the  latter, 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  is  celebrated  all  over  the  world.  Its 
libraiy  contains  over  one  hundred  thousand  valuable  books.  This 
city  enjoys  the  same  rank  in  point  of  literary  pre-eminence  in 
Great  Britain,  that  Boston  does  in  America ;  and  there  are  nearly 
one  hundi'cd  printing-offices  in  the  place,  fully  occupied.  A  great 
number  for  this  country.  At  the  present  moment,  Edinburgh 
seems  to  be  enjoying  a  large  degree  of  prosperity  in  all  depart- 
ments of  business ;  and  is  certainly  a  most  interesting  and  agree- 
able city  to  the  traveller,  with  one  single  exception — the  plact  is 
so  sadly  filthy  in  the  streets,  of  certain  portions  of  the  town,  that 
it  certainly  merits  the  distinction  of  being  tho  dirtiest  city  in 
Great  Britain — a  charge  often  preferred  against  it. 

The  poorer  classes  of  this  Scottish  metropolis  present  very 
much  tho  same  abject  condition  of  those  of  Dublin,  Cork  and  Liv- 
erpool. To  an  American  eye,  it  is  a  harsh  and  nnusual  sight  to 
witness  so  mnch  street  miser}-,  want,  raggedncss  and  apparent 
suffering.  It  docs  seem  as  though  some  mode  of  relief  might  bo 
devised.  These  matters  are  certainly  belter  managed  on  our  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

After  a  pleasant  though  brief  visit  to  this  city,  I  am  about  to 
turn  my  steps  southward,  and  shall  probably  write  you  next  from 
England. 
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anSS  ELIZA  LOGAN. 

■Wc  present  to  our  readers  this  week  a  portrait  of  Miss 
Eliza  Logan,  the  actress,  from  a  daguerreotype  by  Whip- 
ple. To  Tcrv  many  her  name  is  alretw^y  as  famiUar  as  a> 
household  word  ;  for  during  the  past  nvo  years,  she  has 
played  brilliant  engagements  throughout  the  leading  cities 
of  the  Union.  But  there  may  be  others,  who,  possessing 
that  laudable  curiosity  which  is  characteristic  of  our  coun- 
trymen, might  desire 'some  brief  account  of  this  most  esti- 
mable ladr.  Miss  Eliza  Logan  was  bom  in  the  city  of 
Philadelplua,  in  August,  1830.  Her  father,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Logan,  is  well-known  as  an  author,  manager  and  actor ; 
and  for  twcntv-five  years  sustained  his  position  as  come- 
dian, with  credit.  The  value  of  a  good  education  was 
duly  appreciated  by  Mr.  Logan  and  his  wife,  and  their 
children  rcceired  that  careful  culture  which  the  best 
Bchools  aflFord.  Miss  Logan  was  educated  at  Lancaster, 
Peimsvlvania ;  and  exhibiting  decided  predilections  for 
the  stag«,  her  parents  permitted  her  to  make  her  first  ap- 

gjarance  as  Yoimtj  Xon-al  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre, 
hiladelphia,  which  ctfort  was  crowned  with  entire  suc- 
cess.   From  this  place,  she  visited  Cincinnati,  where  she 
performed  some  time,  serving  her  term  of  probation  in 
the  ranks,  before  aspiring  to  command ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  to  her  father  she  is  much  indebted  for  many  acquisi- 
tions, which  greater  experience  than  she  has  enjoyed, 
cotild  alone  procure.     Her  popularity  has  increased  from 
the  day  she  first  assumed  the  position  of  a  star,  and  her 
recent"  engagements  in  Boston,  Nashville,  Memphis,  Sa- 
vannah and  other  places  have  gained  for  her  not  only  ex- 
tended fame,  bnt  have  produced  on  the  part  of  managers 
a  desire  for  frequent  visits  from  one  of  the  most  profitable 
American   actresses.      The    Boston    Evening    Gazette, 
speaking  of  this  lady,  recently  remarked  : — "  Were  we  to 
describe  Miss  Logan  to  one'who  had  never  seen  her,  we 
do  not  think  that  we  could  convey  a  better  idea  of  her 
ability,  than  by  styling  her  a  wholesome   actress ;  one 
whom  you  do  not  witness  with  fear  and  trembling  lest  she 
break  down,  but  who  creates  a  sj-mpathy  by  the  physical 
power  she  possesses  to  deliver,  with  pathos  and  force, 
those  lengths  which  so  often  tax  others  of  less  nerve." 
To  this  we  would  add  that,  correct  in  her  readings,  and 
intense  in  her  deUrery  of  impassioned  passages,  Miss 
Logan  never  fails   to  "approach  a  point  with  decision, 
though  by  her  originality  she  sometimes  disappoints  those 
who  have  seen  the   former  representatives   ot  Evadne, 
Pauline,  Julia,  etc.,  and  are  prepared  for  conventional 
climaxes,  which  she  avoids,  prefcning  to  step  aside  from 
the  beaten  path,  and  leave  to  impulse  what  others  owe  to 
art.     In  short,  we  think  the  great  beauty  of  her  perform- 
ance is  the  wonderful  accm-acy  in  the  detail  of  the  charac- 
ter she  represents ;  the  accuracy  with  which  she  modu- 
Lites  the  emphasis  of  ever}'  word  ;  her  natural,  easy  gesticulation  ; 
the  expression  of  her  look,  the  truthfulness  of  her  coiiception,  and 
finally,  the  altogether  happv  and  perfect  manner  of  its  execution. 
In  the  private  walks  of  life,'  Miss  I>ogan  sustains  a  reputation  sur- 
passed by  none.     The  death  of  her  father  left  to  her  charge  the 
support  of  a  mother  and  a  family  of  younger  sisters. 
How  nobly  she  has  toiled,  it  would  not  become  us  to 
state.     Her  career  thus  far  has  been  onward ;  and 
with  the  blessing  of  health,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
height  in  the  dramatic  world  to  which  she  may  yet 
attain. 


buds  that  he  deigns  not  to  taste  ;  and,  even  when  arrived 
at  home  with  his  two  pannier  baskets  loaded  with  their 
heapcd-up  golden  treasure,  can  stay  for  a  few  moments, 
in  friendly  hovering  to  and  fro,  and  pleasant  exchanges  of 
hum  and  buzz  with  his  helpmates.  The  ant,  whose  ways 
of  thrift  and  industry  even  Solomon  bids  us  "consider 
and  be  wise,"  never  takes  a  straight  road,  but  with  a  bit 
of  plunder  in  her  nippers  thrice  her  own  size,  runs  hither 
and  thithe^,  up  straws  and  round  sticks,  or  may  be  into  a 
labyrinth  of  a  violet  root,  when  she  plays  at  bo-peep  with 
}-ou  for  ten  minutes  before  going  forward  again.  But  the 
black  wasp  has  none  of  these  wandering  weaknesses  of 
character;  solitary,  stem,  ruthless  and  resolute,  he  goes 
about  his  work  of  ccU-building  and  spider-catching.  If 
you  chance  to  be  near  liis  chosen  place  of  abode,  you  may 
see  him  dart  past  with  a  bit  of  mud  or  a  victim,  rnd  a 
shrill,  sharp  whizzing  is  continued  for  some  seconds  or  a 
minute,  during  the  operation  of  packing  away  his  load — 
when  forth  he  darts  again,  straight  and  swift  as  an  arrow, 
and  the  next  moment  very  probably  invades  the  peaceful 
retreat  of  some  eobwebbed  recluse,  who,  until  now,  safe 
from  brooms  and  housemaids,  has  meshed  and  devoured 
his  flies  in  comfort,  but  is  at  length  seized,  trussed  and 
packed  up  half  alive  by  the  dark  avenger. — Nine  Years  in 
Australia. 


THE  BLACK  SEA. 


PORTRAIT    OF   MISS   ELIZA   LOGAN. 

than  by  these  black  wasps,  ungentle  and  ferocious  though  they  be  ; 
for  there  is  a  daring,  dashing  energy  and  brisk  industry  about 
their  wars  and  doings  that  is  very  amusing  and  perfectly  original. 
The  bee^— dear  little  hard-working,  persevering  fellow  tliat  he  is — 
can  still  afford  time  for  many  a  coquettish  peep  into  blossoms  and 


THE  BLACK  WASP  OF  TAA  DIE3IEX»S  LAAD. 

In  the  warm  summer  days,  during  our  residence  at 
Port  Sorell,  and  more  particularly  in  the  evenings, 
we  had  often  noticed  a  large  kind  of  black  fly  darting 
in  and  out  of  the  house  with  a  loud,  sharp,  whizzing 
noise,  and,  on  more  attentive  observation,  we  found  a 
most  tragic  addition  made  to  our  Ust  of  antipodean 
contrarieties — nothing  less  than  the  discovery  of  a 
eavage  and  sanguinary  war  carried  on  by  flies  against 
spiders,  and  pursued  with  such  vigor  that  one  would 
believe  the  Tasraanian  flics  were  bent  on  avenging 
tyrannies  and  giicvanees  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
spiders  by  the  whole  winged-insect  family  all  the 
world  over.  We  had  obsen*ed  the  forcible  and  noisy 
abduction  of  many  an  unlucky  web-spinner,  before  I 
could  satisfactorily  make  out  what  became  of  them, 
as  the  frequent  seizures  made,  apparently  by  the 
game  fly,  forbade  the  conclusion  that  they  were  forth- 
with devoured  ;  but,  by  dint  of  sundry  watchings  and 
pursuits  of  the  flies,  and  by  ekcing  out  and  piecing 
together  my  various  small  scraps  of  information  and 
discovery,  I  at  length  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge 
of  the  habits  and  practices  of  my  busy  black  neigh- 
bors. In  size  and  shape  they  exactly  resemble  a 
large  English  wasp,  but  are  wholly  black,  and  possess 
formidable  stings,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  They 
bnild  very  remarkalile  cells  or  nests  of  earth,  finely- 
tempered  and  formed  in  layers  of  tiny  mud-pats,  like 
a  swallow's  nest.  Many  of  these  were  placed  in  a 
small  wooden  outhouse,  between  the  upright  studs 
and  the  weather- boarding  of  the  wall ;  several  were 
formed  on  a  shelf  in  the  porch,  where  some  small 
pieces  of  wood  lying  heaped  together  offered  conve- 
nient nooks ;  and  one  wasp,  resolving  to  have  a  more 
costly  lodgment  than  his  friends,  took  possession  of 
a  meerschaum  pipe-lK>wl  which  lay  on  the  same  shelf, 
and  very  snugly  laid  out  his  house  in  its  interior. 
All  the  nests  1  have  examined  are  arranged  in  the 
same  manner,  the  whole  fabric  being  from  two  to  four 
inches  long,  and  rather  less  than  an  inch  broad ;  the 
external  shape  of  the  mansion,  whether  squayc,  trian- 
gular, or  pentagonal,  depending  a  good  deal  on  the 
site  chosen.  When  completed,  no  apcrtnre  is  left ; 
but  on  Iteing  opened,  three  or  four  cells  are  usually 
found,  two  or  three  containing  each  a  soft  white 
chrysalis  in  a  cocoon  of  white  web  ;  and  the  lai-gest 
apartment  of  the  mansion  is  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  a  larder,  and  is  always  found  full  of  spiders,  of  all 
varieties  of  sise,  color  and  kinds,  all  closely  and 
neatly  packed  together,  with  their  legs  trussed  up,  so 
as  to  occupy  the  smallest  possible  space.  Tlic  sti*ang- 
est  part  of  the  affair  is,  that  the  spiders  are  not  dead, 
but  remain  perfectly  soft  and  flexiljle  in  every  part; 
and,  on  being  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  stirred, 
a  feeble  movement  is  evident  in  them,  as  though  they 
were  paralvzed  or  stupefied  in  some  manner,  so  as  to 
be  unresisting  victims  and  good  fresh  meat  at  the 
same  time.  The  storehouse  is  thus  well  supplied, 
doubtless  for  the  benefit  of  the  chry-alis  tenantry  on 
their  awaking  to  the  knowledge  of  life  and  appetite. 
I  have  rarely  been  more  interested  hyany  new  insect 


STATUE    OF    WALTER    SCOTT,    EDINBURGH. 


The  Black  Sea  is  becoming  a  point  of  peculiar  interest 
as  the  pending  war  progresses.     It  must  be  the  scene  of 
many  a  hard  struggle  before  peace  is  restored.     This  sea 
divides  Europe  from  Asia,  and  has   an  area  of  about 
297,000  square  miles.    Although  supplied  from  large  and 
numerous  fresh  water  rivers,  discharging  itself  uninter- 
ruptedly by  a  current  flowing  through  the  straits  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Dardanelles,  it  is  only  one  seventh 
less    Salter  than  the  Atlantic,  and  fully  one  tenth  part 
Salter  than  the  Baltic — a  circumstance,  in  all  probability, 
attributable  to  the  saline  of  the  sea  bed.     The  north  coast 
is  almost  a  continued  plain  of  salt;   and  the  numerotis 
lakes  with  which  these  steppos  abound  are  by  the  action 
of  the  summer's  sun  covered  with  a  thick  white  cmst  of 
the  same  mineral,  perfectly  crystallized,  and  having  the 
appearance,  and  almost  the  consistency,  of  ice.     The  mo- 
tion of  the  peculiarly  stormy  character  of  the  Black  Sea 
is  fast  disappearing.     A  short  and  troublesome  sea  ia, 
indeed,  produced  by  anything  like  a  gale,  but  not  in  a 
greater  degree  than  in  other  portions  of  the  water  of  the 
same  limited  extent.     Even  in  winter,  when  the  fogs  and 
the  falling  snow  cause  sometimes  a  darkness  so  great  that 
■    mariners  arc  unable  to  discern  objects  at  the  distance  of  a 
cable's   length  from  their  vessels,  there  is  very  little  haz- 
ard, for  the  depth  of  water  is  always  sufficient  to  allow  of  lying  to 
without  danger  of  drifting  upon  sand  or  rock ;  and  with  the  least 
break  of  the  weather,  landmarks  of  the  very  best  kind  come  into 
view,  which  maybe  seen  at  twenty  and  often  at  sixty  miles  dis- 
tance.   Another  mistaken  opinion  of  the  ancients  concerning  the 
Black  Sea,  was  that  of  its  gradual  subsidence.     Poly- 
bius  has  not  only  attested  it,  but  has  given  his  rea- 
sons for  thinking  it  to  be  a  fact.     Highly  improbable, 
however,  as  it  may  have  been  before  the   period  in 
which  this  i\-riter  lived,  there  can  l>e  no  doubt,  from  a 
variety  of  observations  made  by  intelligent  travellers 
in  latter  times,  that  during  many  centuries  at  least, 
the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  must  have  been  main- 
tained at  very  near  the  same  level,  that  Is,  at  a  level 
somewhat  higher  than  those  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
as  might  be  inferred  from  the  perpetual  current  flow- 
ing in  towards  the  latter.    The  Black  Sea  is  well  sup- 
plied with  fish,  among  which  are  several  species  of 
sturgeon.     The  Black  Sea  was  known  to  the  ancients 
as  the  Pontus.     It  has  always  played  an  impoi-tant 
part  in  the  wars  of  the  East,  but  at  no  time  has  it 
assumed  so  important  a  position  as  it  occupies  at  this 
veiy  moment. — New  York  Ti7nes. 

THE  GLOW-WORM  BIRD. 

In  India  it  is  said  that  a  species  of  sparrow  builds 
its  nest  of  grasses,  which  it  weaves  very  skilfully 
into  the  shape  of  a  bottle,  and  suspends  it  firmly  to 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  ■\>'ith  its  entrance  downwards, 
so  as  to  secure  it  from  the  attacks  of  birds  of  prey. 
But  the  exterior  of  the  nest  is  not  its  most  wonderful 
peculiarity.  Within,  it  is  divided  into  secret  cham- 
bers, which,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  the  bird 
is  in  tlie  habit  of  illuminating  during  the  night  with 
glow-worms  or  fire-flies.  The  story  goes,  that  after 
collecting  a  number  of  these  luminous  insects,  the 
bird  fastens  them  to  the  inside  of  its  nest  by  means 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay  of  a  glutinous  nattu'e ;  and 
thus  when  the  glorious  sun,  in  whose  beams  it  de- 
lights to  spread  its  airy  pinions,  is  withdrawn  from  the 
world,  the  bird  can  retire  to  its  pendant  conch,  and 
be  rocked  to  sleep  basking  in  the  mild  beams  of  the 
glow-worm.  A  gentleman  who  had  resided  many 
years  in  India,  speaking  of  the  nest  of  the  Indian 
sparrow,  states  that  taking  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  the  bird,  in  the  afternoon,  he  examined  four  of 
these  nests,  in  tluree  of  which  he  found  glow-worms 
atfixed  to  the  interior.  In  the  fourth  he  found  a  little 
fresh  cl'av  attached  to  the  side  of  the  nest,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  fiistening  a  worm  to,  but  no  glow- 
worm. On  subjecting  one  of  these  nests  to  a  second 
examination  on  the  following  day.  he  found  that  the 
first  glow-wonn  had  been  removed  and  a  second  sub- 
stituted in  its  place.  Sir  William  Jones  endeavors 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  the  glow-worms  in  the 
nest  by  the  supposition  that  the  bird  places  them 
there  for  the  purpose  of  lunching  upon  them  at  a  con- 
venient opponunity.  He,  however,  grants  to  the  little 
feathered  "Indian,"  various  qualities  which  are,  if 
anvtliing,  even  more  wonderful  than  the  above.  Ho 
says  that  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  may  be  taught  to 
fuich  and  carry  hke  a  dog.  If  a  ring  be  dropped  into 
a  well,  the  bird  will,  upon  a  given  signal,  dart  after  it, 
and  seizing  it  before  it  reaches  the  water,  bear  it  back 
with  apparent  exultation  to  his  master.  It  can  also 
be  taught  to  carry  notes  from  one  house  to  another. 
The  voung  Hindoo  women  at  Benares  wear,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  William,  very  thin  plates  of  gold  between 
their  eyebrows ;  and  when  they  pass  through  the 
streets  it  is  not  uncommon  for  their  lovers,  who  amuse 
themselves  with  training  these  birds,  to  send  them  to 
pluck  the  pieces  of  gold  from  the  foreheads  of  their 
mistresses  and  brins:  them  in  triumph  to  the  mis- 
[See  Letter,  page  11  ]  chievous  swains. — habits  of  Insects. 
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PATRICK  HENRY»S  SON, 

The  youngest  son  of  Patrick  Heni-y  died  not  long  ago,  poor  and 
alone,  in  a  public  house  in  Floyd  County,  Virginia.  Recently 
the  tavern  people  applied  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  for  a  special 
grant  to  indemnify  them  for  boarding,  funeral  expenses,  etc.  This 
was  refused  on  the  ground  that  retrospective  appropriations  are 
unauthorized,  and  that  it  would  be  establishing  an  improper  prec- 
edent. A  friend  who  saw  the  old  man  some  months  before  he  died, 
says  his  given  name  waj  Nathaniel.  He  said  he  was  young  when  his 
father  died,  but  he  remembered  him  perfectly,  and  was  pleased  to 
talk  about  him.  His  clothes  were  clean  but  not  whole.  There 
was  evidently  a  stmggle  between  his  pride  of  ancestry  and  his 
present  poverty.  He  has  been  teaching  what  is  here  called  an  old 
field  school,  for  amusement,  as  he  insinuated,  but  from  necessity, 
as  was  known.  His  health  failing  he  removed  to  a  hotel  in  Jackson- 
ville, and  was  kept  by  the  host  for  a  year  or  more,  who  presimied 
that  some  relatives  or  friends  would  defray  his  expenses.  He  died 
with  dropsy  of  the  chest,  in  a  few  moments  after  the  operation  of 
tapping  had,  been  performed  by  Dr.  Stuart. 


PARISIAN  STVIjE. 

The  "  Book  of  Fashions  "  states  tliat  a  new  move  is  coming 
into  vogue  among  ladies — that  of  having  every  ai-ticle  of  wearing 
apparel  of  a  uniform  color.  We  have  frequently  heard  of  the 
pink  of  fashion,  ■without  supposing  that  there  was  any  colorable 
pretext  for  it,  but  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  It  is  not  impossible, 
however,  that  the  phrase  may  now  meet  with  a  literal  fulfilment^ 
What  the  most  prevalent  color  will  bo  we  are  not  informed — 
whether  maturity  will  be  synonymous  with  gi-een  old  age,  or 
whether  there  will  be  a  universal  propensity  to  astonish  the  browns. 
We  trust,  however,  for  the  sake  of  taste,  that,  whatever  the  color 
may  be,  the  ladies  will  be  disposed  to  keep  it  dark. 


VoLTJME  Sixth. — It  will  be  seen  that  wc  have  our  sixth  vol- 
ume now  bound  and  for  sale,  in  the  same  excellent  style  as  here- 
tofore. It  may  be  had  at. our  office  of  publication,  or  at  any  of 
onr  agencies  in  the  several  cities. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Little  Cordelia  Howard  has  made  a  most  ducided  hit  at 
the  National  Theatre  in  this  city  in  Little  Eva. 

....  Both  Hooses  of  Congi'css  have  agreed  to  take  a  recess 
from  the  17th  of  July  to  the  16th  of  October. 

In  Liverpool,  England,  34,000  persons  arc  said  to  live  in 

cellars.    A  subterranean  population  ! 

There  were  in   1830,   8,363,958  farmers   in  the  United 

States.     The  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation. 

.  —  At  Jack.'^on,  iliss.,  on  the  Ist  ult.  they  had  ripe  pears  and 
apples  considerably  in  advance  of  Xcw  Orleans. 

The  Indians  composing  the  Six  Nations  lately  held  a  con- 
vention on  the  reservation  six  miles  south  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

....  There  is  nothing  about  a  lady's  dress  in  which  an  exercise 
of  good  taste  is  more  necessary  than  a  bonnet. 

The  comraissionor  of  patents  has  given  a  decision  in  favor 

of  the  Morse  telegraph  patent  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 

The  New  York  Times  says  that  politicians  are  a  set  of 

blockheads,  a  judgment  which  is  not  so  original  as  true  generally. 

The  sura  of  S700  was  paid  at  Louisville,  last  week,  for  a 

set  of  harness,  for  "  His  Imperial  Highness,"  Santa  Anna. 

The  Brockport  Collegiate  Institute,  recently  destroyed  by 

fire,  is  to  be  rebuilt  upon  an  enlarged  scale. 

The  engineers  of  the  Erie  R.iilroad  have  struck  on  account 

of  a  regulation  which  dismisses  every  engineer  whose  train  runs  off. 

Lansing,  the  capital  of  Michigan,  has  a  population  of  1537. 

In  1850  it  had  1229.     They  have  six  hotels. 

In  consequence  of  competition  between  the  railroad  com- 
panies, the  fare  between  Cincinnati  and  Buffalo  is  reduced  to  34. 

Two  fine  large  bass,  one  weighing  about  20  lbs.,  and  the 

other  1 7  1-2,  were  caught  off  Foundry  wharf.  South  Boston,  lately. 

Men,  unlike  guns,   "go   off"  without  being  cliarged — 

though  it  is  often  on  account  of  charges  against  them. 

The  steamer  "  Queen  of  the  West "  is  said  to  have  run 

from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland,  190  miles,  in  nine  hours. 

The  artesian  well,  now  being  dug  at  Henderson,  Ky.,  has 

reached  the  depth  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 


ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 

If  it  were  possible  for  this  to  be  so,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
interest  in  relation  to  the  freedom  of  this  island  is  hourly  on  the 
increase.  But  the  fact  i%  the  public  mind  has  already  reached  its 
most  intense  enthusiasm  on  this  subject,  and  we  arc  hom-ly  look- 
ing for  a  denonemetit,  as  it  regards  her  political  history,  which  mil 
startle  the  old  world.  Spain  may  fret  and  fume;  may  send  her 
extra  war-steamers,  and  double  her  number  of  troops — six  war- 
steamers  being  now  en  route  loaded  down  with  hireling  soldiery 
and  munitions  of  war — the  Empress  Eugenie  may  pout  her  pretty 
lips,  and  beseech  tlic  interference  of  "  Napoleon  the  Little  "  in  be- 
half of  tho  Castilian  cro\vn  against  her  American  possessions,  but 
all  this  will  be  to  no  pm-posc.  Manifest  destiny  must  manifest 
its  sway. 

That  there  is  at  the  present  moment  a  deep  undercurrent  of 
feeling,  and  secret  meetings,  and  hidden  arrangements  for  an  indi- 
vidual attempt  to  liberate  Cuba,  are  facts  too  well-kno-ivn  even  to 
our  government.  However  much  our  sj-mpathy  would  favor  any 
expedition  for  liberating  the  island  from  Spanish  oppression,  still, 
as  a  journalist,  we  cannot  advocate  any  expedition  of  an  illegal 
character.  We  should  rejoice  to  see  Cuba  an  integral  portion  of 
this  country,  hut  we  want  to  see  it  accomplished  in  legal  form, 
and  as  a  national  measure.  Any  other  mode  of  procedure  as- 
sumes such  an  illegal  character,  as  to  be  justly  liable  to  the  epi- 
thets which  were  applied  to  the  late  Lopez  enterprise  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  is  a  national  matter ;  let  the  nation  move  in  it,  and 
move  decidedly,  and  with  a  will  at  once.  Nine-tenths  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  would  vote  for  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  this 
country  could  their  vote  decide  the  business. 

After  all,  it  is  merely  a  question  of  time;  for  that  this  outpost 
to  our  line  of  coast  defences  ;  this  key  to  the  commerce  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  ;  this  sentinel  that  overlooks  and  commands  the  track 
of  our  entire  Pacific  commerce,  will  be  permitted  to  fall  into  the 
power  of  any  European  nation  other  than  Spain,  is  a  settled  mat- 
ter. The  interest  of  this  country  %vi  11  not  permit /7tai,-  and  the 
idea  that  Spain  can  much  longer  hold  it  is  equally  fabulous. 
Therefore  it  is  that  we  say  it  is  merely  a  question  of  time.  Even 
before  this  article  shall  meet  the  eyes  of  our  readers  a  blow  may 
be  struck  of  a  decisive  and  critical  nature.  The  Creoles,  and  even 
the  home  Spanish  upon  the  island,  were  never  so  much  disaflijcted 
as  at  the  present  moment,  and  the  next  move  among  thom  must 
be  decisive. 

Spain  boasts  of  her  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  troops  upon  the 
island.  What  sort  of  troops  arc  they  ?  Xot  to  be  rdied  upon ! 
As  ready  to  join  this  standard  as  that,  provided  success  floats  over 
it  for  the  moment.  Two  hundred  Yankees  under  Lopez  drove  a 
whole  division  of  them  not  long  ago.  The  deadly  fire  of  the 
Americans  is  pai-alyzing  to  them.  Spain  already  feels  that  Cuba 
is  doomed. 


GROMONG  DEM.\KD  FOR  COAL. 

From  statistics  recently  gathered  some  verj'  valuable  inform- 
ation is  drawn  respecting  the  demand  and  supply  of  coal  from  the 
great  coal  fields  of  Pennsjdvania,  which  gives  cheering  evidence 
of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  mines.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  compute  the  amount  of  fuel  now  consumed.  But  the  present 
yearly  increase,  in  a  supply  of  half  a  million  tons  of  coal,  does 
not  meet  the  yearly  increasing  demand  for  coal  upon  our  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  it  is  rational  to 
suppose  that  the  demand  for  coal  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in 
1854,  will  exceed  the  supply  at  least  500,000  tons,  and  that 
1,000,000  tons  of  coal  could  be  disposed  of  over  and  above  tho 
amount,  say  6,000,000  tons  that  will  be  sent  to  market.  And  it 
might  be  rationally  supposed  that  tho  demand  for  coal  in  1860, 
will  fully  meet  a  supply  of  15,000,000. 


Pkteifagtions- — ^Vn  Indian  agent,  named  Vaughn,  who  has 
travelled  extensively  in  the  northwest,  states  that  in  one  region  of 
the  country  north  of  Iowa,  eveiything  is  inclined  to  petrifaction. 
Large  logs  of  wood,  limbs,  vegetables,  and  once  living  animals, 
might  be  seen  turned  to  solid  rock.  He  saw  tortoises  by  the 
score,  that  would  weigh  over  400  lbs. ;  also  birds,  fishes,  and  ani- 
mals. He  brought  with  him  several  eagle  quills,  petrified  com- 
plete and  perfect,  also  the  head  of  a  bird,  and  specimens  of  wood. 


Washingtox  Monument. — The  managers  of  the  Washington 
National  Monument  have  issued  an  appeal  to  the  nation  for  aid, 
saying  that  the  funds  are  now  nearly  exhausted,  and  tliat,  unless 
prompt  and  zealous  efforts  be  made  to  raise  the  money,  the  work 
must  be  discontinued.  The  monument  is  intended  to  reach  a 
height  of  517  1-2  feet,  and  it  has  already  been  erected  to  an  alti- 
tude of  154  feet,  at  a  cost  of  3230,000. 


WoRTHT  Off  LvriTATiON. — Tlic  ncw  clipper  ship  Swallow, 
which  sailed  from  New  York  recently,  took  out  eight  boys  from 
the  country  as  apprentices.  Their  berths  are  sepai-ated  from  the 
present  evil  influences  of  the  Ibrccastle,  and  they  are  to  receive 
instruction  in  navigation. 


BiiTDiNG  THE  PictoRiAL.— We  aro  now  prepared  to  hind  up 
volume  sixth  for  our  subscribers  in  the  same  uniforai  style  as 
heretofore,  full  gilt  and  illumined  covers,  at  a  charge  of  one  dollar 
each.  We  can  supply  any  and  all  injured  or  loit  number*  at  a 
charge  of  six  cents  each. 


New  Musical  Society. — The  Mendelssohn  Choral  Society 
of  this  city  lately  held  a  meeting,  aud  accepted  the  act  of  in- 
corporation passed  by  the  last  legislature. 

More  Land.— The  United  States  Senate  has  ratified  a  treaty 
concluded  with  the  Winnebagoes,  by  which  they  cede  half  a 
million  of  acres  of  land  in  Minnesota. 


RUSSIAN  POLICY. 

Wo  Icam  from  the  Ncw  York  Evening  Post  that  a  German  pri- 
vate letter  from  Odessa,  April  30,  received  via  Vienna,  states  that 
in  the  night  following  the  bombardment  of  that  place,  the  Russian 
general,  Ostcn-Sacken,  had  the  bodies  of  his  dead  soldiers  (some 
five  or  six  hundred)  removed  some  distance  from  the  city,  and 
there  secretly  interred.  In  order  to  create  tho  impression  among 
the  inhabitants  that  the  Russians  had  been  but  insignificant,  he 
caused  some  forty,  whose  bodies  had  been  left  lying  near  the  bat- 
teries, to  be  publicly  buried  with  great  pomp  on  the  next  day, 
April  24th.  This  mancenvre  having  but  partially  succeeded,  an 
individual  who  had  witnessed  the  slaughter  among  the  troops,  and 
had  conveyed  the  news  to  his  family,  was  arrested,  tried  on  the 
accusation  of  false  reports,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death. 


Soap  Stoke  foe  Building. — A  new  building  material  has 
been  introduced  into  New  York,  from  the  steatite  beds  of  Middle- 
field,  Mass.  The  Scientific  American  says  this  material,  known 
as  soap-stone,  is  positively  fire  proof,  easily  worked,  and  tho  sup- 
ply is  inexhaustible.  Buildings  properly  constructed  of  it  would 
be  as  secure  from  injury  by  firo  as  our  best  safes. 


Disinfecting  Agents. — ^It  may  not  he  generally  known  that 
coffee  is  an  excellent  disinfecting  agent ;  when  roasted  and  ground 
and  exposed  in  an  open  vessel  its  effect  is  quite  as  powerful  as 
chloride  of  lime,  without  its  disagreeable  smell. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Phioeas  Stowe,  Mr-  Emerson  Butler,  of  North  Bridge- 
-n-ater,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Kench ;  Mr.  John  A-  Boomer  to  Miss  Helen  De  Fratei ; 
Mr.  John  Levis  to  Miss  Catharine  MaloDo;  Mr.  .i-^hn  ilum,  of  Roxbury,  to 
ML?s  Sarah  B.  Kicharda. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Streetor.  Mr.  Daniel  Rackliff  to  Mbs  Addorlr, 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  Capt.  Peter  Hanson  to  Miaa  Maria  F.  Willia. 

Bv  Kev.  Mr.  Worcester,  Mr.  Daniel  T.  Starkoy,  of  Winchester,  to  Misi  Lizrie 
A.  MUl3. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Tucker.  Mr.  Matthew  Nolen  to  Mis»  Catherine  McConcell. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Pomroy,  Mr.  John  N.  Djmforth  to  Mii3  H.  M.  Rhodes. 

At  East  Bo?ton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cudworth,  Mr.  Jeremiah  F.  Abbott  to  Mrs. 
Maria  Babb. 

kt  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Edward  Janvrin  to  Miss  Louisa  Adams. 

At  East  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Adolph  Vogl  to  Miss  Frances 
A.  Brewer, 

At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer,  Mr.  Edmund  C.  Swett  to  Miss  Adeline  R. 
Ham.     By  Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Bradbury  to  Miss  Harriet  Mann. 

At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fanuce,  Mr.  William  H.  Beurce  to  Mias  Hannah 
Washburn. 

At  Mcthucn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Graves,  Mr.  Andrew  F.  Grave3,  of  Boston,  toMisa 
Julia  A.  Webatcr. 

At  Xew  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  How,  Mr.  John  L.  Bancroft,  of  London,  to 
Miss  Cordelia  W.  Fish,  of  Xantucfeet. 

At  Yarmouth,  Mr.  Charles  Thachcr,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Eliza  J.  Snow. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Kimball  Gibson.  48;  Capt.  J.  H.  Titcomb,  66;  Mr.  Wm. 
Devereaux,  5G;  Mr.  James  W.  Pierce,  34;  Mrs.  Harriet  W,  Pierce,  34;  Slisa 
Mirtha  H.  Shivcrick,  15;  Mr.  William  BlaisdoU.  of  New  Hampshire.  56;  Miss 
Eliza  Huse  Homer.  24 ;  Miss  Lvdia  H.  Earrv.36;  Mr.  William  A.  Weeks,  42; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Flanders;  Mr.  Ch.nrles  McDonald,  64. 

At  Chelsea,  Jane,  wife  of  Miller  Crabbie,  formerlv  of  Edioburg.  Scotland,  47. 

At  Ch.^^lesto^^^l,  Mr.  Chri-^tophcr  C.  Doab,  53;  Sir.  Charlea  A.  Smith,  53. 

At  East  Cambridge,  Mr.  Peter  Shortoubui^,  4(5. 

At  Cambridgoport,  Miss  Jane  Brewer,  84, 

At  Roxbur>',  William  D.,  .son  of  Mr..  William  Hcnitt, 

At  Lynn,  Mrs.  Eliza  .\nn  Pca';e,  17;  Mr.  John  Stone,  75. 

At  Newburyport.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ann  Butler,  37;  Mrs.  Betsey  Stavers,  77. 

At  South  Hingham,  Mis."  Joanna  Wilder.  69. 

At  Kingston.  Mrs.  Julia  D..  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  5Iartin  Parris.  84. 

At  Rockport,  Mr?.  Sallv,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Jamc»  Stoiy,  68. 

At  Princeton,  Mrs.  Marj-  P.  Chandler,  63. 

At  Springfield.  Mr.  Solomon  Snow,  67. 

At  Pittsfield,  Mrs.  Electa  W.  Ensign.  62;  Mrs.  Birtba  Butler,  71. 

At  Wenhiun,  Mr,  Warren  Peabody,  71- 

At  Worcester,  Albert,  son  of  Mrs.  A.  Woodard,  19. 

At  Fairhavcn,  Miss  Rebecca  Ann  Aikjn,  19. 

At  Nantucket,  Mr.  Edward  Barnes.  56. 

At  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Mrs.  Alice  Currier,  90. 

At  Cumberland,  R.  1.,  Mr,  John  P,,  son  of  the  late  Hon.  John  3.  Dexter,  77. 

At  Bowdoinham,  Me.,  Hon.  Simras  Gardner,  73. 

At  Now  York,  Sarah,  wife  of  Rev,  C.  S.  Stewart,  U,'^,  Navy. 

GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL 
DRAWIIG-ROOM    COMPANIOHf. 

A  Uecord  of  the  beautiful  aud  useful  in  Art. 

Tho  object  of  the  p.iper  is  to  present,  in  tho  most  clogaot  and  availablo 
form,  a  wtekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  tho  day.  Iti  columns 
are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches  aud  poems,  by  the 

BEST     AMERICAN     AUTHORS, 

and  tho  cream  of  tho  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the  wholo  woU  spiced  with 
vit  and  humor.     Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED 

■with  nuraorous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects, 
curraut  events  in  ali  parts  oi"  the  uurld,  and  of  men  and  mannurs,  altogether 
making  a  paper  entiruly  original  in  Jta  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
eontuin  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  ol  all  buildings  of 
note  in  the  eastern  or  w«atern  liemLsphere,  of  all  tho  principal  nhipsand 
steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits 
of  every  noted  character  in  tho  world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of 
beautiful  scenery,  tjiken  from  life,  will  nbobcgirun.  withnuuiorouEspccimeDB 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  tlio  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  tho  sea.  It  U 
printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  new  and  boantiful  lypo,  presenting  in  its 
mechanical  execution  an  cleg:int  specimen  of  art.  Tlie  size  of  tho  paper  is 
fifteen  hundred  and  eixty-four  square  inelie.4,  giving  a  great  ainoun  t  of  reading 
matter  and  illustrations— a  mammoth  wc-ekly  piiper  of  siECcen  ocwvo  pages. 
Each  six  months  will  make  a  volume  of  416  pages,  with  about  one  thoueand 
splendid  engravings, 

TEEMS-.-INVAEIABLY    IN    ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, S3  00 

4  subscribers,   "       "       10  00 

10  "  "       "      20  00 

,*,  One  copy  of  Tira  Flao  op  ouu  Uxto*:,  and  one  copv  of  Cluson'b  Picto- 
rial, wheu  taken  together  by  one  person,  one  year,  for  S4  00. 

ZZf^  No  travelling  agents  aro  over  employed  for  thla  papec 

[C7~  Tho  Pictorial  DitAWixa-Roou  Comfakios  may  bo  obtained  at  any  of 
the  periodical  dupots  throughout  thecouutry,  audof  newsmen,  at  iixroKs  per 
single  copy. 
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JOHNELDER  &.  Co..  Waahington  City 
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[VTritten  for  Gloason's  Pictorial.] 
LIFE'S    GOLDEN    BOWL. 

BT  FREDKBICK  J.   KEYE5. 

Fill  high  for  mo  lifo'a  goldoa  bowl, — 

liOt  dowers  crown  its  flowing  brim; 
TVhose  8weetnc38  uhaU  possesa  the  soul 

When  loTO  grows  cold,  and  beauty  dim. 

0,  flU  life's  golden  bowl  ^rith  spirit, 
Dnimi  from  the  soul's  deep,  living  well; 

And  to  me  now  let  augcls  bear  it, — 
I  Taia  would  foel  its  magic  spell! 

Fill  high  life's  golden  bowl  with  wine, 
Such  aa  was  drunk  in  Edon's  bowers ; 

Ere  sin  had  hastened  love's  decline, 
And  strewn  with  thorns  its  path  of  flowers. 

0,  fill  life's  bowl  from  that  pure  fount, 

^^lich  springs  hard  by  the  throne  of  heaTen; 

Whose  waters  gleam  along  the  mount. 
From  which  dark,  fUUon  man  was  driTen. 

0,  Gil  life's  bowl,  and  make  it  gleam 
With  draughts  that  charm  the  gods  above ; 

And  twioe  sweet  laurels  round  its  brim, 
Of  virtue  blossoming  with  love. 

With  nccLir  fill  life's  golden  bowl, — 

And  as  I  quaff,  there  seems  to  bo 
Something  within  my  youthful  soul, 

Which  glows  with  immortaUty! 

O,  fill  life's  golden  bowl  with  thought 

From  wisdom's  deep,  eternal  well; 
"Wbose  fathom  angels  long  have  sought. 

Whose  treasure  none  but  God  can  tell. 

Whose  fountain,  and  whose  strength  of  wave 
Shall  flow  more  deep  as  time  runs  on; 

And  find,  when  mounting  o'er  the  grave, 
In  heaven  its  noblest  course  begun. 

And  I  vdll  drink  the  chalice  op, 

With  such  swoet  draughts  all  freshly  drawn; 
Nor  earth  shall  give  a  sweeter  cup, 
Mor  heaven  possess  a  sweeter  one! 

1  ^-—  » 

[Writtou  for  Qleason's  Pictorial.] 
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Introductory  ObKrvations — General  Description  of  Japan — Nagasakij  the  Port 
of  Entry — A  Bird's-Eyc  View  of  the  Scenary  and  People, 

Onb  of  the  absorbing  topics  of  the  day  is  the  empire  of  Japan, 
and  the  strange  people  who  inhabit  it.  The  C}'e  of  the  world  is 
now  much  fixed  upon  this  people,  but  Americims  are  most  deeply 
interested,  from  the  presence  of  Commodore  Pen*y'a  United 
States  squadron  in  their  neighborhood.  Many  interesting  ques- 
tions arise  in  reference  to  this  naval  mission  to  the  far  East.  Will 
it  be  successful  ?  Will  this  empire,  that  baa  been  almost  hermeti- 
cally sealed  from  the  world,  now  be  opened  to  its  commerce  1 
If  the  country  is  thus  opened,  what  will  be  the  result  to  Japan, 
and  to  the  nations  trading  with  it  ? 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered  by  the  most  far-sighted, 
with  certainty,  unless  they  have  the  power  to  know  future  events. 
Tbis  much  we  can  say,  that  Japan  can  live  T\-ithout  commercial 
intercourse  mth  the  United  States,  or  any  other  nation,  because  it 
has  thus  lived,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  trade  with  the 
Chinese  and  the  Dutch.  Besides,  all  ^vriters  agree,  that  Japan  is 
independent  of  all  the  world,  that  it  has  become  so  by  self-reliance, 
and  from  the  fact  tliat  its  various  climate,  soil  and  waters,  with 
the  industry  and  entci-priso  of  the  people,  furnish  them  with  about 
every  necessarj'  and  luxury  they  desire.  That  they  have  so  long 
lived  without  foreign  intercom-sc,  may  be  a  reason  why  they  will 
desire  thus  to  live.  That  our  nation,  and  other  nations,  have 
hitherto  failed  to  open  a  trade  with  these  curious  people,  is  a 
reason,  perhaps,  why  they  may  continue  to  fail.  Wo  arc  quite 
sure  that  we  cannot  force  the  Japanese  to  trade  with  us,  unless  we 
conquer  and  dismember  the  empire.  The  best  course  will  be  to 
aim  to  conquer  their  prejudices,  which  is  often  more  difficult  than 
a  physical  conquest.  By  a  cautious  course,  we  may  persuade  the 
Japanese,  when  wo  may  find  it,  at  least,  very  inconvenient  to 
drive  them.  So  far  as  we  can  sec,  if  Japan  can  be  ortcncd  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  modem  times,  since  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  both  a  rich 
and  populous  countiy. 

But  leaving  speculations  of  this  kind,  kt  us  take  a  paper  voy- 
age to  Japan,  to  see  what  the  empire  is,  and  who  and  what  the 
people  are.  For  this  much  has  already  been  accomplished,  by 
the  action  of  our  government,  in  reference  to  that  distant  country — 
that  every  American  reader,  at  least,  is  desirous  of  learning  of  it, 
if  be  cannot  partake  of  its  fruits,  and  freely  see  its  sights.  If  the 
reader  will  refer  to  a  good  map  of  the  world,  he  wiU  find  the  em- 
pire of  Japan  to  be  located  cast  of  the  grand  division  of  the 
globe,  Asia,  and  directly  to  the  eastward  of  China,  or  rather  the 
northern  division  of  the  empire.  The  islands  composing  the  em- 
pire of  Japan  hold  a  similar  situation  to  the  eastward  of  Asia 
that  the  British  islands  do  to  the  westward  of  Europe.  The 
principal  difierence  is  that  they  arc  more  remote  from  the  conti- 
nent. The  empire  of  Japan  may  be  compared  to  Great  Britain 
in  another  respect,  since  it  is  composed  of  three  large  islands,  sim- 
ilar to  England,  Scotland  and  Wales. 

Kiphon  is  the  cliicf  of  the  islands.     Here  is  the  great  sti-ength 


of  Japan.  It  contains  the  great  capital,  Jeddo,  and  the  other 
chief  cities.  It  contains  100,000  square  miles,  is  900  miles  in 
length  by  110  broad,  and  is  larger  than  all  Great  Britain,  or  about 
as  large  as  New  England  and  New  York.  Ivinsiu,  the  most  west- 
ern of  the  three  islands  that  compose  the  empire,  contains  16,000 
square  miles,  or  is  some  twice  tlio  size  of  Massachusetts.  This 
island  contains  Nagasaki,  the  only  port  open  to  foreign  commerce, 
and  is  one  of  the  five  great  cities  of  the  realm,  This  island  is  but 
a  short  sail  from  Corea,  a  peninsula  on  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  continent.  The  third  island  is  Sitkokf,  that  has  scarcely  been 
explored  by  Europeans  ;  this  island  is  of  the  size  of  our  State  of 
Vermont.  These  islands  compose  what  is  called  the  empire  of 
Japan  proper. 

Besides  this,  there  arc  many  islands,  larger  and  smaller,  that 
are  dependencies  of  the  empire,  such  as  Yesso,  which  contains 
25,000  square  miles,  or  territory  equal  to  the  size  of  Ireland,  a 
portion  of  the  Kurile  islands  {the  other  portion  belonging  to  Rus- 
sia), the  Loo-ehoo  islands  to  the  south  of  tlie  empire,  and  many 
more.  Indeed,  Japan  embraces  an  innumerable  number  of  islands 
located  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  extending 
from  Formosa  to  Kamtsehatka,  or  from  the  31st  to  the  45th  de- 
gree of  north  latitude.  Japan  has  about  the  latitude  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  but  the  climate  is  colder,  or  about  as  cold  as  Great 
Britain.  The  ground  is  often  covered  with  snow  for  several  days 
in  the  winter.  The  few  highest  mountains  are  covered  with  snow 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

But  leaving  these  general  statements,  let  ns  enter  the  country 
by  the  only  port  through  which  it  can  be  entered,  by  the  laws, 
wliieh  is  Nagasaki,  a  city  of  about  50,000  people.  The  excite- 
ment on  board  a  European  or  American  ship,  entering  for  the 
first  time  such  a  curious  country  is  great.  An  intelligent  traveller 
thus  speaks  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  country  as  he  sailed  up 
this  harbor : 

"  Hills  clothed  with  fresh  green,  and  cultivated  to  the  very 
summit,  adorn  the  foreground,  behind  which  arise  blue  mountain 
peaks  in  sliarp  outlines.  Dark  rocks  here  and  there  break  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  precipitous  walls  of  the  adjacent 
coast  glittered  with  ever-elianging  hues  in  the  bright  beams  of  the 
morning  sun.  The  mountain  side  of  the  nearest  island,  culti- 
vated in  terraces — tall  cedars,  amongst  which  white  houses  shone, 
and  insulated  temple-roofs  jutted  magnificently  out,  with  numer- 
ous dwellings  and  huts  bordering  the  strand  and  the  shores  of  the 
bay,  aftbrded  a  tniiy  attractive  sight, 

"  We  neglected  not  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  explanations 
from  our  Japanese  guests,  and  learned  with  sm-prise  that  the 
pretty  white  houBOs,  which  we  had  taken  for  the  mansions  of  the 
grandees,  were  nothing  more  than  store-houses,  the  walls  of  wliicb 
■are  coated,  as  a  precaution  against  fire,  with  mortar  prepared  from 
shell-lime.  Sailing  vessels  and  fishing  boats  enlivened  the  mouth 
of  the  bay.  At  the  call  of  our  Japanese  guests,  many  fishermen 
approached  and  offered  us  their  fish,  with  a  liberality  and  affabil- 
ity astonishing  in  tlieir  rank  of  life.  They  were  most  friendly, 
and  evidently  enjoyed  presenting  to  ns  the  fruit  of  theu'  toil. 
They  refused  gold  and  gifts  of  value,  but  begged  some  empty 
wine  bottles.  Common  green  glass  bottles  are  much  prized  in 
Japan.  These  fishermen  were  .as  nearly  naked  as  was  compatible 
with  decency." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  city  is  situated  in  the  south 
part  of  Japan,  in  about  the  latitude  of  33  degrees.  Of  course,  in 
most  parts  of  the  empire  as  much  clothing  would  be  needed  as  in 
Great  Britain,  or  as  in  the  larger  portion  of  this  counti-y. 

There  is  the  greatest  caution  used  in  reference  to  all  foreign 
vessels  that  enter  the  harbor.  A  strict  watch  is  kept  continually, 
and  on  the  approach  of  a  vessel  Japanese  ai-e  despatched  to  learn 
the  name  of  it,  the  country  it  is  from,  its  objects,  etc.  Even  in 
the  case  of  the  annual  ships  that  land  from  Holland  there  are  the 
same  forms.  No  Bible  or  book  on  Chiistianity  is  allowed  to  be 
in  sight,  which  would  be  fatal  to  even  a  Dutch  vessel.  No  one  is 
peraiitted  to  land  without  being  personally  searched — and  no  ves- 
sel is  unloaded  or  loaded  without  a  strict  watch  being  kept  of 
everything  that  passes.  So  jealous  are  these  singular  people  of 
the  Dutch  and  the  Chinese,  the  only  people  they  ti-ade  with,  and 
tlie  only  people  that  they  have  intercourse  with. 

And  what  further  shows  the  jealousy  of  the  Japanese  towards 
the  foreigners  they  have  the  most  confidence  in  is  the  naiTow  lim- 
its they  afford  them  for  their  business.  They  do  not  allow  thera 
a  foothold  in  the  city  proper,  but  shut  them  up  on  a  small  island 
called  Dezima,  adjoining  the  city,  where  they  ai-e  watched  nearly 
as  closely  as  tbougli  they  were  prisoners, — and  have  scarcely  more 
liberty. 

But  as  little  liberty  as  the  Dutch  have,  they  enjoy  more  in 
Japan  than  any  other  nation,  because  they  are,  as  the  Japanese 
think,  "  the  mo.^t  honest." 

The  streets  of  the  city  of  Nagasaki  we  find  to  be  narrow,  liko 
most  of  those  in  the  cities  of  the  empire,  while  those  in  the  coun- 
try are  broad  and  usually  lined  with  trees.  The  houses  are  com- 
monly of  two  stories  aud  of  wood,  though  there  are  many  store- 
houses of  stone,  where  they  ai-e  accustomed  to  deposit  their  valua- 
bles, as  fires  arefrequent  and  very  destructive.  We  find  but  few 
beasts  of  burden,  as  Japanese  liands  are  plenty  enough  to  perform 
all  the  work  that  is  required.  A  single  county  of  New  England 
could  furnish  more  horses  than  the  whole  of  Japan. 

As  the  actual  traveller  is  curious  to  observe  the  people  them- 
selves above  all,  perhaps,  that  attracts  his  gaze  in  tliis  wonderful 
empire,  wo  will  at  once  introduce  the  reader  to  the  Japanese 
tiiemselves. 

The  Japanese  are  ahoirt  the  medium  stature.  They  are  darker 
in  complexion  than  the  Chinese,  resembling  in  color  and  general 
appearance  the  Portuguese.  As  a  people  tlicy  are  intelligent 
ambitious  and  enterprising.     They  are  also  said  to  be  warlike, 


mistnistful  and  inclined  to  a  rebellious  and  dissolute  life.  Many 
regard  them  as  above  any  other  Asiatic  race,  and  as  ranking  with 
the  Europeans  in  civilization.  They  belong  to  the  great  division 
of  mankind  termed  the  Mongolian.  In  shrewdness  and  activity 
they  remind  one  of  the  genuine  Yankee.  They  are  well  made, 
strong,  alert  and  fresh  colored ;  the  y^ing  of  both  sexes  are 
smooth-faced,  rosy,  and  graced  with  abundance  of  fiue  black  hair. 

The  dress  of  the  people  is  rich  and  showy,  and  that  to  almost 
the  highest  degree.  "  The  ordinary  dress  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ranks,"  says  Siebold,  "  is  in  form  very  similai",  differing  cluefly  in 
the  colors,  delicacy  and  value  of  the  materials.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  loose  wide  gowns,  worn  over  eacli  other — those  of  the 
lower  orders  made  of  linen  or  calico,  those  of  the  higher  generally 
of  silk, — with  the  family  arms  woven  or  worked  into  the  back  and 
breast  of  the  outer  robe,  and  all  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle. 
The  sleeves  are  enormous  in  width  and  length,  and  the  portion 
that  hangs  below  the  arm  is  closed  at  the  end,  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  a  pocket,  subsidiary,  however,  to  the  capacious  bosoms 
of  the  gowns  and  to  the  girdle,  where  more  valuable  articles  are 
deposited  ;  amongst  these  are,  whilt;t  clean,  neat  squares  of  wliito 
paper,  the  Japanese  substitutes  for  pocket  handkerchiefs,  which 
when  used  are  dropped  into  the  sleeve  until  an  opportunity  offers 
of  throwing  them  away  without  soiUng  the  house. 

"  This  description  applies  to  both  sexes,  but  the  ladies  xisually 
wear  brighter  colors  than  the  men,  and  border  their  robes  with 
gay  embroidery  or  gold.  Gentlemen  wear  a  scarf  over  the  shoul- 
ders ;  its  length  is  i-cgulated  by  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  and  serves 
in  turn  to  regulate  the  bow  with  which  they  greet  each  other,  in- 
asmuch as  it  indispensable  to  bow  to  a  superior  until  the  ends  of 
the  scarf  touch  the  ground." 

On  occasions  of  full  dress  a  cloak  is  tlirown  over  the  other 
clothes.  Added  to  this  there  are  worn  by  the  higher  order  a  kind 
of  petticoat  trowsers,  sewed  up  between  the  legs,  and  left  suffi- 
ciently open  on  the  outside  to  admit  of  free  locomotion. 

The  rank  of  a  person  turns  upon  his  wearing  of  swords.  The 
higher  orders  wears  two  swords,  as  it  appears,  upon  the  same  side, 
one  above  the  other.  The  next  in  rank  wear  one.  These  swords 
are  never  laid  aside.  The  lower  orders  are  not  allowed  to  wear 
swords. 

The  Japanese  seem  to  be  poorly  proWdcd  with  covering  for  the 
feet.  Within  doors  they  wear  notliing  but  socks,  and  when 
they  go  out,  the  most  miserable  apology  for  a  shoe,  not  eqxial 
to  the  Jewish  sandal.  They  are  little  more  than  soles  of 
straw,  matting,  or  wood,  mainly  kept  up  by  an  upright  pin 
or  button  held  between  the  t^vo  principal  toes.  Thus  in  walk- 
ing the  foot  cannot  be  lifted,  which  may  account  for  the  awkward 
gait  of  the  wearers.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  throw  off  such 
shoes  when  they  enter  a  house. 

The  sexes  are  principally  distinguished  in  point  of  costume  by 
their  head-dress.  The  men  shave  the  whole  front  and  cro^vn  of 
their  heads — the  rest  of  the  hair  that  grows  is  carefully  gathered 
together  and  tied  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  tuft  on  the  bald  skull. 
The  Buddhist  priests  shave  oft"  all  the  hair — thus  do  the  pbyeicians, 
while  surgeons  let  theirs  grow.  There  is  certainly  no  accounting 
for  taste  or  fashion  in  these  cases. 

The  females  have  abundant  hair,  and  retain  it  all  aiTangcd  in 
the  form  ofa  turban,  which  they  stick  full  of  pieces  of  fine  tortoise 
shell,  highly  wrought  and  polished  to  resemble  gold.  The  more 
of  these  a  lady  has  in  her  hair  the  better  she  is  dressed.  They 
wear  no  jewelry.  The  face  is  painted  red  and  white,  to  tho  ntter 
destruction  of  the  complexion ;  the  Hj)s  pm-ple,  with  a  golden 
glow  ;  in  addition  to  tbis,  the  teeth  of  a  Japanese  married  lady 
are  blackened  and  her  eyebrows  extirpated.  In  view  of  such 
folly  we  ro'ay  say,  0,  Fashion  !  what  monstrosities  ai"e  formed,  in 
thy  name  ! 

"  Neither  men  nor  women  wear  hats  except  as  a  protection 
against  the  sun ;  the  fan  is  deemed  a  sufficient  guard  from  the 
sun  ;  and,  perhaps,  nothing  will  more  strike  the  newly-arrived  Eu- 
ropean than  this  fan,  which  he  will  behold  in  the  hand  or  the  girdle 
of  every  human  being.  Soldiers  and  priests  are  no  more  to  bo 
seen  without  their  fans  than  fine  ladies,  who  make  of  theirs  tho 
use  to  which  fans  are  put  in  other  countries.  Amongst  the  men 
of  Japan  it  serves  a  great  variety  of  purposes ;  visitors  receive 
the  dainties  offered  them  upon  their  fans  ;  the  beggar,  imploring 
charity,  holds  out  his  fan  for  the  alms  bis  prayers  may  have  ob- 
tained. The  fan  serves  the  dandy  in  lieu  of  a  whalebone  switch ; 
the  pedagogue  instead  of  a  ferule  for  the  offending  schoolboy's 
knuckles ;  and,  not  to  dwell  too  long  upon  the  subject,  a  fan,  pre- 
sented upon  a  peculiar  kind  of  salver  to  the  high-bom  criminal, 
is  said  to  bo  the  form  of  announcing  his  death-doom  ;  his  head  is 
struck  off  at  tho  same  moment  that  he  stretches  it  towards  tho 
fan." 


THE  RUSSLAJVS  AT  VABNA  IjV  1829. 

Varna  is  situated  on  a  gentle  slope  a  short  distance'  from  tho 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  three  or  four  miles  to  the  south  of  a 
range  of  hills  between  which  and  the  town  the  unfortunate  Rus- 
sian army  was  encamped  during  the  war  of  the  year  1829.  I  say 
unfortunate,  and  all  -will  agree  with  me,  if  they  take  into  consid- 
eration a  fact  which  I  write  on  undoubted  authority.  When  the 
Russians  invaded  Turkey  in  1828  they  lost  50,000  men  by  sickness 
alone,  by  want'  of  necessaries  of  HfLS  neglect  in  the  commissariat 
department ;  50,000  Russians  died  on  the  plains  of  Turkey,  not 
one  man  of  whom  was  killed  in  battle,  for  their  advance  was  not 
resisted  by  the  Turks.  In  the  next  year  (1829)  the  Russians  lost 
60,000  men  between  the  Pmtb  and  tlio  city  of  Adrianople.  Some 
of  these,  however,  were  legitimately  slain  in  battle.  When  they 
aiTivcd  at  Adrianople  the  troops  were  in  so  wretched  a  condition 
from  sickness  and  waut  of  food  that  not  7000  men  were  able  to 
bear  arms  ;  how  raanv  thousands  of  horses  and  mules  perished  in 
these  two  years  is  not" known.  If  the  Turks  had  known  what  was 
goino-  on  not  a  single  Russian  would  have  seen  liis  native  land 
again  ;  even  as  it  was,  out  of  120,000  men  not  6000  ever  reerossed 
the  Russiau  frontier  alive. — Curson's  Travels  in  Armenia. 
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EDITORIAL  aiELA^GE. 

At  Constantinople  and  the  adjacent  ports  an  American  ham  is' 
worth  five  doUars,  ft  six  cent  bottle  of  ale  fifty  cents,  a  two  pound 
cheese  two  dollars,  and  a  steamer  adapted  to  convoying  freight 

miglit  easily  make  a  fortune  in  the  Bosphoi'us The  Siu-atoga 

Sentinel  says  the  number  of  arrivals  there  amount  to  eight  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  a  day. A  railroad  convention,  iu  regard 

to  advanced  tariffs,  held  at  Bellows'  Falls,  recently,  was  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion,  that  the  taritls  must  be  raised,  and  several 
of  the  coqjorations  have  decided  to  c:uTy  out  the  views  of  the  con- 
vention, which  is  to  be  ciUled  together  again  in  about  five  or  six 

weeks One  hour  gained  by  early  hours  is  worth  more  than  a 

month  in  the  year. A  plan  to  raise  a  list  of  one  hundred 

stockholders  at  S500  per  share  is  on  foot  in  Cincinnati,  for  tho 
purpose  of  purchasing  one  hundi*cd  acres  of  land  near  the  city,  to 
be  made  into  a  public  park  for  carriage-driving  and  pleasure-seek- 
ing, and  to  have  a  hotel  erected  upon  it  for  the  reception  of  those 
who  visit  it. Miss  Julia  M.  Pelby,  late  of  this  city,  was  mar- 
ried at  San  Francisco,  on  the  30th  of  April,  to  James  H.  Pearson, 
Esq. Tho  annual  report  of  the  New  York  "Washing  and  Bath- 
ing Association  states  that  the  receipts  duiing  the  lost  year 
amounted  to  S7019  72 — expenses  SG900.     The  number  of  bathers 

were  90,000,  of  whom    5000  were  women. Dr.  Jayno,  it  is 

said,  makes  S100,000  per  annum  profit  on  the  sale  of  his  patent 

medicines. Col.  Bissell,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Buena  Vista, 

will,  it  is  feared,  never  be  able  to  resume  his  scat  in  the  House 
again.     Although  his  extremities  are  completely  paralyzed,  his 

spirits  and  general  health  are  said  to  be  good. Ex-President 

Van  Bureu  and  son  were  at  Naples  last  month,  and  it  is  stated, 

will  spend  the  next  winter  in  Egypt. ■  The  New  York  Sixth 

Avenue  Railroad  Company  employs  4S0  horses,  120  conductors, 
120  drivers,  120  grooms,  and  100  laborei-s.     Total  men  employed 

460.     It  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  mules  for  horses. A 

bear  was  shot  iu  Orford,  N.  H.,  recently,  wliich  weighed  350 

lbs.,  and  measured  eight  feet  in  length.  ■ Jean  Paul  says  love 

may  slumber  in  a  lady's  heart,  but  it  alwaj-s  dreams, A  bill 

is  about  to  be  introduced  in  Congress  to  raise  the  salaries  of  cus- 
tom-house officials.  The  pi'oposed  bill  will  include  only  the  meas- 
urers, guagers,   and  inspectors. Tho  merchants  and  many 

citizens  of  Norfolk,  "Va.,  have  united  in  testifSing  the  respect  they 
entertain  for  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James,  the  British  consul  at  that  port. 

Mr.  James  handsomely  responded  to  their  letter. A  society 

of  "Do  Nothings"  has  lately  been  organized  in  Philadelphia. 
During  the  coming  hot  weather  many  persons  will  feel  qualified 

to  join  them. Dr.  A.  L.  Robinson,  and  two  men  named  Sargent 

and  "Wldte,  citizens  of  Muncia,  Indiana,  have  been  aiTcsted  with 
a  large  lot  of  counterfeit  coin  and  paper  money,  all  of  which  was 

■well  executed. In  DarbyvUle,  Pickaway  county,  Ohio,  Miss 

Fuller,  a  victim  of  misplaced  affection,  drowned  herself  because 
her  lover  sent  her  a  note   stating  his   intention  not  to  maiT}- 

her. The  Dunkirk  Journal  says  that  a  gentleman  passed 

through  that  village  en  route,  for  Cincinnati,  with  some  twelve  Chi- 
nese tea  cultm-ists,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  practicability  of 

growing  tea  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati. A  steam  caniage, 

for  a  common  pavement,  has  been  started  on  an  experimental 
trip  in  New  York  city.     It  went  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an 

hour  on  the  Russ  pavement  of  Broadway. A  combat  recently 

took  place  on  a  fiirm  near  Trovine.  Mill,  St.  David's,  Pembroke- 
shire, England,  between  a  fox  and  a  pig.  The  pig  seized  his  op- 
ponent by  the  throat,  and  continued  shaking  him  until  life  was 

extinct. Israel   Stein,   a  pedler,  of  Albany,  in  crossing  the 

Schoharie  creek  lost  his  jewelry  box  in  the  stream.  It  contained 
about  S3500  worth  of  property,  besides  a  large  sum  in  promissoiy 
notes. 


Fossil  Remains. — ^A  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  some  gigantic 
and  unkno\vn  animal  has,  it  is  said,  been  recently  upturned  near 
the  city  of  Constantia,  in  Algiers.  The  head,  which  is  somewhat 
similar  in  shape  to  that  of  the  hippopotamus,  is  about  three  feet 
in  length,  and  nearly  t^vo  in  width.  The  front  part  of  the  upper 
jaw  has  long  teeth,  and  also  tusks,  similar  to  those  of  a  wild  boar. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  ribs  it  is  supposed  that  the  body  must 
have  been  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  an  ordinary  ox  ;  and  its 
jaws  must  have  been  very  powerful.  The  remains  were  found  in 
a  soft  calcareous  rock  of  the  tertiary  formation,  and  the  creature 
probably  belonged,  many  thousand  years  since,  to  the  numerous 
family  of  antediluvian  pachydermes. 


Old  Isdiax  Paintings. — The  New  York  Courier  states  that 
a  very  interesting  collection  of  paintings  has  been  brought  to  that 
city  from  Quito,  the  capital  of  Ecuador,  in  South  America.  Thev 
are  executed  on  canvass,  and  are  curious,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
the  works  of  the  half  civilized  Indians  and  half  breeds  of  that 
country.  The  large  pictures  are  chiefly  of  Scripture  subjects,  and 
many  of  them  possess  a  degree  of  surprising  merit,  considering 
the  almost  untutored  red  men  by  whose  pencils  they  were  exe- 
cuted. They  vary  in  size  up  to  six  feet  in  height,  and  many  of 
them  will  be  thought  worthy  to  adorn  the  houses  of  men  of  taste. 


GtTTTA  Percha  foe  Seats.^A  con-espondent  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  says  :  "Every  one  finds  great  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing garden  seats  more  than  a  year,  without  constant  painting. 
Gntta  percha  thinly  laid  on.  and  turned  round  the  sides  and  nail- 
ed, will  last  forever ,  it  looks  garden  like,  and  costs  no  more  than 
one  painting." 


AiTEEiCA  Vespucci. — The  countess,  as  she  is  called,  and  who 
claims  to  be  a  Uneal  descendant  of  Americus  "Vespucius,  is  yet  a 
resident  of  Ogdensburg,  New  York,  and  occasionally  appears  on 
the  streets. 


tUapsilJc  ©atljcrings 


The  firemen  of  Fall  River  are  to  receive  S8  per  annum  from 
the  city  for  their  services.     Rather  cheap  for  a  city ! 

The  four  Irishmen  who  were  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Albert 
Story,  a  railroad  contractor,  at  La  Salle,  III.,  last  winter,  have 
been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  liung. 

An  Irishman  had  his  head  cut  off  on  the  Central  Railroad, 
New  York.  His  lieadlcss  body  was  found,  and  a  jug  tightly 
clasped  in  his  hand  explained  the  reason  for  his  decapitation. 

The  Cuban  government  have,  by  a  recent  ordinance,  prohibited 
any  person  who  has  not  had  a  regular  collegiate  education  from 
i^Titing  for  the  newspaper. 

The  Bridgeport  gasometer  blew  up  the  other  day,  during  a 
thunder  storm.  Several  persons  were  slightly  injured.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  it  was  stnick  by  lightning. 

After  the  1st  of  Jidy  it  will  not  be  lawful  to  erect  a  house  in 
Philadelphia  for  a  dwelling  Avitliout  a  yard  in  its  rear,  covering  at 
least  thirty  square  feet  of  an  acre,  and  with  a  separate,  well-built 
cesspool. 

The  receipts  of  tolls  on  the  New  York  canals  during  the  second 
week  in  June  were  3103,000.  Por  the  first  forty-five  days 
from  the  commencement  of  na-vigation  the  total  receipts  were 
S7I2,72.'j  97. 

The  Albany  Atlas  says  that  about  thirty  years  ago  Gen.  Cacs 
o-nTied  a  farm  in  what  is  now  the  heart  of  Detroit,  and,  by  simply 
"  holding  on,"  he  has  become  the  possessor  of  a  fortune  estimated 
at  three  millions  of  dollars. 

Locusts  are  infesting  Northern  Elinois  in  myriads.  In  many 
parts  of  that  region  they  cover  every  shrub,  and  make  the  woods 
vocal  with  their  singing.  In  that  section  they  arc  said  to  have 
last  appeai'cd  in  the  summer  of  1838. 

The  editor  of  the  Prairie  News  is  one  of  the  most  facetious  of 
the  frateniity.  A  subscriber  wiites  to  him,  "  I  don't  want  your 
little  paper  any  longer."  To  which  he  replies,  "  I  wouldn't  make 
it  any  longer  if  you  did  ;  the  present  length  suits  me  very  well." 

The  Hudson  river  railroad  company  are  trving  the  experiment 
of  running  their  engines  with  coke.  The  Highland  Eagle  says 
the  trial  trip  was  successful.  It  will  prove  a  saving  of  at  least 
two-thirds  in  working  the  engine. 

The  Yarmouth  Register  states  that  "  Mr.  Thomas  Crocker,  of 
"West  Bai-nstable,  recently  sheared  from  a  yearling  sheep  a  fleece 
weighing  nine  and  one-half  poimds.  The  amoimt  of  wool  usually 
taken  from  sheep,  on  the  Cape,  varies  from  one  to  three  pounds." 

A  cannon  ball,  embedded  in  the  earth,  was  recently  found  on  Bun- 
ker Hill,  on  the  premises  of  David  Snow,  Esq.,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  missives  sent  by  the  British  on  the  memorable 
17th  of  June.  It  looks  old  and  msty,  and  is  an  interesting 
memorial  of  other  times. 

In  Liberia,  Africa,  there  is  a  plant  or  tree  which  grows  seventy- 
five  feet  high,  and  bears  cotton  in  bolls,  similar  to  the  cotton  plant 
of  our  Southern  States.  The  staple  is  very  short,  but  has  a  soft, 
silken  texture,  and  is  of  a  delicate  fawn  color.  Its  odor  is  similar 
to  that  of  cotton,  though  its  appearance  is  quite  unhko  it.  It  is 
certainly  worth  looking  after. 


Jorfign   Items. 

Prussia  numbers  14,000,000  of  inhabitants,  of  whom  6,000,000 
belong  to  the  Polish  race. 

The  young  empress  of  Austria  is  very  handBorae,  very  accom- 
plished, and  quite  a  poetess. 

The  revenue  of  British  India  for  the  vear  1852-3  is  estimated 
at  £21,196,745  sterling;  the  expenditure  £20,557,280;  and  the 
debt  £48,014,244. 

Prince  Lucien,  the  second  son  of  the  Prince  Canino,  has  entered 
the  Catholic  priesthood  in  Prance,  and  it  is  remotely  surmised 
that  his  cousin,  the  emperor,  may  intrigue  so  as  to  effect  his  ele- 
vation to  the  papal  chair. 

In  consequence  of  the  distress  among  the  Jews  in  Palestine  M. 
Rothsciiild  has  remitted  fifty  thousand  francs,  and  American  citi- 
zens have  fonvarded  likewise  to  their  co-religionists  three  hundred 
thousand  francs.  Meetings  with  a  view  to  further  subscriptions 
are  to  be  held  in  London. 

Tho  Turkish  govemment  has  granted,  at  the  request  of  General 
St.  Amaud,  a  piece  of  land  for  a  Catholic  cemetery.  The  conse- 
cration took  place  recently  in  the  presence  of  the  generals  and 
their  staffs,  detachment  of  the  troops  and  seamen,  and  the  entire 
Catholic  population  of  the  plaeo. 

The  Napoleon  docks  have  been  illuminated  for  four  months  by 
means  of  the  electiic  light  produced  ft-om  two  large  Bunson  ap- 
paratusses.  It  gives  light  to  800  laborers,  at  an  expense  of  less 
than  one  cent  each  per  evening,  and  gives  them  abetter  light  than 
coidd  be  obtained  by  any  other  means. 

Out  of  the  4,337,000  inhabitants  of  Belgium,  4,327,000  are 
CathoUcs.  The  total  revenues  of  the  church,  including  four  mil- 
lion francs  received  from  the  state,  arc  about  five  million  of  francs, 
which,  divided  among  the  five  thousand  clergy,  give  ono  thousand 
fi-ancs  as  the  average  stipend. 

France  is  the  largest  producer  of  beet  sugar  in  the  world.  A 
favorable  soil  and  climate,  and  a  rural  and  industiious  population, 
contribute  to  the  successfid  prosecution  of  the  beet  sugar  manu- 
facture. This  maniffacture  originated  dui'ing  the  reign  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. 

The  customs  revenue  of  the  French  empire  during  the  month 
of  April  amounted  to  11,094,991  francs,  or  330,000  francs  less 
than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1853,  and  3,150,000  less  than 
that  of  1852.  The  receipts  of  the  present  year  amount  to 
41,211,094  francs,  "showing  a  decrease  of  127,697  francs  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  period  of  1853,  and  of  5,562,470 
francs  as  compared  ivith  1852. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinaiy  fortifications  of  Sebastopol,  an  im- 
mense cable,  consisting  of  a  number  of  chain  cables  twisted 
together,  has  been  stretched  across  the  mouth  of  the  liarhor,  and 
secured  at  either  end  to  solid  structures  of  masonry.  This  cable 
is  hove  taught  by  means  of  capstans,  and  being  formed  of  sepa- 
rate chains,  will  prove,  it  is  thought,  sufficiently  strong  to  resist 
the  shock  of  any  vessel,  at  whatever  rate  of  speed  she  may  be 
sailing. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  largest  of  the  British  ships  in  the 
fleet  destined  against  Russia,  is  a  screw  steamer  of  780  horse 
power,  carrying  131  guns  and  1100  men — a  perfect  giant  of  a 
vessel.  She  is  the  flag  ship  of  Sir  Charies  Napier  in  the  Baltic. 
A  single  broadside  from  the  "  Iron  Duke  "  would  hurl  more  than 
a  ton  of  metal  against  an  opposing  foe.  In  four  minutes  her 
guns  could  be  made  to  hurl  six  tons  of  iron  shot  uj  on  a  given 
point. 


Sanirs  of  ©olb. 


....  Virtue  is  not  the  less  venerable  for  being  out  of  fashion. — 
Sir  li.  L' Estrange. 

AVhat  men  want  of  reason  for  their  opinions,  they  usually 

supply  and  make  up  in  rage. — TiUolson. 

....  Hatred  is  so  durable  and  so  obstinate,  that  reconciliatioii 
on  a  sick  bed  is  the  sweetest  sign  of  death. — Bruyere. 

....  A  man  only  takes  satisfaction  and  revenge,  when  he 
humbles  his  enemy,  and  forces  him  to  submission. — Vharron. 

....  There  is  scarce  any  extravagance  so  singular  as  that  of 
wanting  a  precedent.  But  custom,  wnthout  reason,  is  no  better 
than  ancient  error. — Collier. 

....  Men  will  have  the  same  veneration  for  a  person  who  suffers 
adversity  without  dejection,  as  they  will  for  demohshed  temples, 
the  very  ruins  of  which  are  reverenced  and  adored. — Fenton. 

....  Men  of  proud  and  passionate  tempers,  like  those  who 
have  pestilential  diseases,  have  only  this  advantage  over  their  de- 
fects, that  though  they  be  not  guilty  of  valor,  yet  they  cause  all 
the  world  to  fly  from  them. — Balzac. 

....  Most  men  judge  according  to  their  interests,  and  abound 
in  their  own  sense.  Let  two  be  of  contrary  opinion,  yet  each 
presumes  to  have  right  on  his  side.  But  reason  has  always  been 
faithful,  and  never  had  t^vo  faces. — Gratian. 

....  If  you  are  affronted,  it  is  better  to  pass  it  by  in  silence, 
or  with  a  jest,  though  with  some  disbonor,  than  to  endeavor  re- 
venge. If  you  can  keep  reason  above  passion,  that,  and  watch- 
fulness, will  be  your  best  defendant. — Sir  Isaac  Newton. 


5obr's  BnbQtt 

"  I  see  through  it  now,"  as  the  maid  servant  said,  when  she 
knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  pail. 

"  Gently  the  dews  are  o'er  me  stealing,"  as  the  man  said,  when 
he  had  five  due  bills  presented  to  him  at  one  time. 

An  extreme  tetotaller  of  our  acquaintance  has  declared  his  in- 
abiUty  to  sympathize  with  Turkey,  for  fear  of  being  accused  of  an 
adherence  to  the  Porte. 

"Mother,  did  you  hear  sissy  swear?"  "No,  my  dear ;  what 
did  she  say  1"  "  Why,  she  said  she  wasn't  going  to  wear  hA 
darned  stockings  to  church  on  Easter  Sunday." 

"  What  monsters  these  cotton  factors  must  be,"  said  Mrs.  Par- 
tington ;  "  I'm  told  some  of  'em  has  more  than  a  himdred  hands. 
My  poor  Paul  often  wanted  me  to  go  and  26e  them,  but  I'm 
thankful  I  never  went." 

All  a  man  has  to  do  in  these  days,  to  pass  for  a  genius,  is  to 
button  his  coat  behind,  and  wear  his  hat  WTong  side  out.  If  he 
can  contrive  to  tumble  over  an  apple  stand  two  or  three  times,  it 
will  help  the  matter  vastly. 

A  jailor  had  received  strict  orders  not  to  keep  any  prisoners  in 
solitary  confinement.  Once,  when  he  had  but  two  in  charge,  one 
esGiped,  and  he  was  obliged  in  consequence,  to  kick  the  other  out  of 
doors,  to  comply  with  the  regulations. 

"  Boy,"  said  a  fashionably  dressed  man  to  the  servant  of  one  of 
his  companions,  "  is  your  master  at  home  V  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied 
the  boy,  "  but  he  is  confined  to  his  room.  He's  a-gro'v^'n'  of  hi^ 
moostarshes,  and  aint  allowed  to  see  noljody  but  his  hair-dresser." 

GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL,   BOUND. 

We  have  Tolames  I.,  II.,  m.,  IV.,  V.  and  TI.  of  the  Picroauo.,  el^antly 
bound  in  cloth,  and  "with  gilt  edges;  fonniDg  superb  and  most  attractive 
parlor  omatnents  in  the  phape  of  a  series  of  bookB  of  416  pages  each,  and 
each  Vol  containing  nearly  1000  engraving  of  men,  manners,  and  current 
eyents  all  over  the  world;  of  scenery  in  all  part*  of  the  globe;  of  famous 
cities  and  beautifUi  Tillages ;  of  pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  mari- 
time Tiews;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  iDStructivo 
subjects;  Trith  title-pages  and  indexes. 

Besides  tho  many  illuf  tration^,  they  embrace  in  their  pa{;es  a  vast  amount 
of  original  tales,  sketches,  poems,  and  novelettes,  from  the  best  Americaa 
authors,  irith  a  current  neivs  record  of  the  times;  altogether  forming  an 
exceedingly  novel  and  elegant  series  for  future  reference  and  preeent  enjoy- 
ment, both  in  regard  to  reading  matter  and  illustrations. 

For  sale  at  our  office,  and  at  all  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the 
Union,  at  S3  per  volume. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OFR  U)(IOI. 

AS  ELEGANT,  MORAL  AND  KEFINED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  origi- 
nal talcs,  ■written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
(lucstions,  it  is  strictly  neutral ,  therefore  making  it  emphatically 

A  PAPEE  FOR  THE  MILLION, 

AST)  A  TTELOOME  VISITOR  TO  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condenBed  as  to 
present  the  greate«t  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  \o  advertiwmcnts  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE     MAMMOTH     SIZE, 

for  the  instrnction  and  amusement  of  the  general  rwider.  An  unrivalled  corps 
of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 

the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Troekly  paper  In 
tho  Union,  with  the  e.'tception  of  Glilsox's  Pictoeial, 
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nitions  of  war,  and  enclosed  by  thirteen  star?,  and  surmounted 
witli  the  American  Eagle.  Surrounding  the  whole  is  Laurel, 
bound  with  a  Floral  Wreath,  and  bearing  the  inscription,  in  crim- 
son fire,  "  1776."  A  halo  of  brilliant  jessamine  fire  radiated  from 
the  piece,  and  Coorantines  announced  in  different  directions, 
**  America  is  free."  No.  15  was  a  Florentine  'VTheel  Piece.  A 
pvramidical  arrangement  of  wheels  mth  crimson,  blue,  purple 
and  green  rings,  constantly  changing  form  and  color,  and  having 
an  eccentric  circle  centre  of  horizontal  and  vertical  wheels  with 
contra  revohnng  discs  and  rays  of  Italian  streamers.  The  finale 
was  a  grand  National  Tableaux.  From  the  centre  of  an  orna- 
mental and  massive  structure  rose  the  Equestrian  Statue  of  Wash- 
inL't<in,  whose  name  appeared  on  the  entahlatnre  in  front,  en- 
wreathed  ^^nth  scrolls  and  laurel.     The  word  "  Independence,"  iu 


FIREWORKS  0\  BOSTON  COM3IO>'. 

On  this  page  we  present  some  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the  grand 
fireworks  which  rook  place  on  Boston  Common  on  the  evening  of 
July  Fourth.  The  whole  pvrotechnieal  show  was  under  the  di- 
rection of,  and  was  got  up  by  Messrs.  Sanderson  and  Lanergan  of 
this  city,  at  iheir  Etna  Laboraton.-,  in  East  Cambridge.  ^  The 
artista  who  got  it  np  ai-e  um'ivalled  in  good  taste  aud  ability  in 
this  country.  We  give  the  grand  finale  and  the  three  scenes  num- 
bered in  the  bills  Nos.  6,  7  and  15.  Xo.  6,  the  Cro^vn,  Coronet 
and  Sceptre,  Insignia  and  Regalia  of  Royalty  and  Dcspotisin,  was 
encircled  by  the  Chain  of  Trranny,  and  surmounted  with  the 
Arms  of  England,  under  which,  in  characters  of  fire,  appeared 
"  1775  "  with  a  crash  of  maroon,  the  structure  fell  to  the  ground 
and  in  its  place  rose  Xo.  7,  the  Cap  of  Liberty,  grouped  by  mu- 


crimson  fire,  was  cnclos?d  by  the  Stars  of  the  Union,  guarded  on 
each  side  by  the  American  Eagle,  resting  upon  ornamental  col- 
umns. Supported  in  the  central  base  appeared  the  Escutcheon  of 
Massachusetts,  amidst  a  cluster  of  stars.  From  the  centre  ex- 
tended wings  of  trellis  in  silver  lanre,  with  crimson,  green,  yclloir 
and  purple  revolving  scrolls,  supporting  urns,  bound  with  ama- 
ranths and  laurel,  denoting  the  Glory  and  Immortality  of  the 
"  Father  of  his  Country."  At  the  extremes  arose  immense  fo- 
liated "  Columns  of  Julv,"  surmounted  by  the  statues  Liberty  and 
Justice.  Over  the  centre  of  the  wings  floated  in  triumph  the 
American  Flag — and  at  the  base  appeared  in  crimson  fire  the 
names  of  the  principal  Battles  of  the  Revolution.  The  whole 
was  arched  and  illuminated  by  flights',  of  rockets,  shells,  mines 
and  stars,  foitning  a  grand  National  "  Tableaux  de  Feu." 


DISPLAY    OF    FIREWORKS    ON    BOSTON    COMMON,    JULY    4,    1851. 
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FARM  WORK  FOR  JUIiY. 
Below  we  give  another  of  our  aCTicultural  scenes  appropriate 
to  the  month.  The  Tear  has  reached  its  cubninating  point,  and 
the  earth  has  wholly  passed  the  spring-time  of  its  verdure  and 
beauty.  Summer  at  last  is  come  among  us,  and  her  varied  world 
of  wealth  is  spread  out  before  us  in  prodigal  array.  Having  now 
reached  the  middle  term  of  their  annual  life,  the  woods  and  groves, 
the  hills  and  plains,  have  put  off  tlie  bright  green  livery  of  spring, 
changing  it  for  one  dyed  in  almost  as  many  colors  as  a  harlequin's 
coat.  The  rye  is  yeUow  and  almost  ripe  for  the  sickle  ;  the  wheat 
and  barley  are  of  a  doll  green,  from  their  swelling  ears  being  alone 
visible,  as  they  gently  sway  to  every  breeze  tliat  fans  them.  The 
oats  are  whitening  apace,  and  quiver,  each  individual  grain  on  its 
light  stem,  as  they  hang  like  raindrops  in  the  air.    July  is  the  hot- 


test month  of  the  year.  The  direct  influence  of  the  sun  is  indeed 
continually  diminishing  after  the  summer  solstice,  but  the  earth  and 
air  are  so  thoroughly  heated  that  the  warmth  they  retain  more 
than  compensates  for  a  time  for  the  diminution  of  the  solar  rays. 
The  effects  of  the  weather  upon  the  face  of  nature  soon  become 
manifest.  Although  many  of  the  flowers  bud  and  bloom  during 
this  month,  many  more  find  their  maturity,  and  yield  to  the  pow- 
er of  the  heat,  lose  their  beauty,  and  shrivel  and  fall,  the  leaves 
and  stalks  drop  their  verdure  and  hasten  to  decay.  The  animal 
creation  seem  oppressed  with  languor  during  the  hot  season, 
and  seek  the  recesses  of  the  woods,  or  resort  to  pools  and  streams 
to  cool  their  bofUes  and  quench  their  thirst.  The  insect  tribe 
are  peculiarly  active  and  vigorous  in  this  the  hottest  of  the  season. 
These  minute  creatures  seem  disposed  to  make  the  most  of  their 


short  existence,  and  especially  as  their  most  perfect  state  con- 
tinues only  for  so  brief  a  season.  Now  is  the  time  when  the 
denizens  of  the  cities  leave  the  busy  marts  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  hasten  to  enjoy  the  cooUng  retreats  of  the  interior 
coimtry,  or  gather  at  the  watering  places  of  our  sea-coast,  to  es- 
cape the  enervation  and  lassitude  which  the  heat  occasions.  Tho 
farmer's  principal  work  for  the  month  is  getting  home  the  various 
products  of  the  earth.  Many  kinds  of  fruits  are  in  their  perfec- 
tion at  this  time.  Tliis  is  also  one  of  the  principal  hay-months  , 
when  the  scythe  and  the  sickle  are  wielded  by  the  hands  of  the 
sturdy  farmer,  and  under  the  blazing  rays  of  the  July  sun  is  gath- 
ered a  large  part  of  the  harvest  designed  for  the  sustenance  of 
man  and  beast.  Our  engimving  thus  represents  the  busyfarmera 
at  their  wonted  and  toilsome  labors. 
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[Written  for  Gleo^on's  Pictorial.] 


THE    DUKE'S    PRIZE. 

31  Storg  of  3lrt  ani  §eart  in  Sloxmu, 


BT  LIEUTENANT   MUEEAT. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  duke's  peizh. 

I  see  thifl  hath  a  Uttlo  dashed  your  spiiits. —  OtheUo. 

Caelton  was  a  young  American,  passionately  devoted  to  the 
art  he  was  studying  at  Florence,  the  home  of  the  arts.  His  pecu- 
niary means,  which  were  of  a  limited  character,  were,  at  the  time 
our  story  opens,  at  an  unusually  low  ebb — indeed,  he  was  almost 
penniless.  He  had  been  able,  by  losing  much  valuable  time  upon 
trifling  and  toyish  pieces,  to  piorure  nearly  enough  for  subsistence, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  little  he  already  possessed.  But  of 
late  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  any  spare  time  for  the  trifles  he 
had  heretofore  engaged  himself  upon  at  times,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  obtain  money  for  daily  food,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  under- 
stand as  we  proceed  with  our  story. 

Though  of  highly  respectable  birth,  yet  he  was  an  orphan,  and 
dependent  upon  the  liberahty  of  a  rich  relative  for  the  adv.antage 
he  had  already  received  in  an  excellent  classical  education,  and 
the  means  of  traveUing  while  in  the  study  of  his  ait.  A  few 
months  previous  to  the  opening  of  our  tale,  this  patron,  who  had 
been  a  father  indeed  to  Carlton,  died  suddenly,  and  the  news  of 
his  decease  reached  the  young  American  at  the  time  he  was  just 
expecting  a  remittance  of  money.  The  consequence  was,  he 
found  himself  friendless  and  \Wthout  means,  thousands  of  miles 
from  his  native  land.  He  had  incuiTcd  some  small  debts  in 
anticipation  of  the  expected  remittance,  which  placed  him  in  a 
still  more  unpleasant  situation. 

It  was  a  severe  blow  to  Carlton  to  lose  one  who  had  been  so 
kind  to  him  almost  from  childhood.  It  was  hard,  too,  to  sink  at 
once  from  a  state  of  plenty  to  one  of  absolute  want.  But  thus  it 
was,  and  he  endeavored  to  bear  his  lot  with  all  the  philosophy  and 
resignation  he  could  command ;  but  it  was  a  bitter  stroke  for  him 
to  bear,  particularly  at  this  time,  when  so  mnch  depended  upon 
his  being  able  to  pursue  his  calling  uninterrupted,  and  still  make 
the  proper  appearance  in  his  pei-son.  He  felt  that  at  no  previous 
moment  had  he  so  much  at  stake  as  now;  that  at  no  previous 
time  in  the  course  of  his  Ufe  could  such  an  event  have  been  more 
nnfortunate.  But  Carlton  was  blessed  with  a  heart  easy  to  keep 
afloat ;  and  though  his  future  was  hard,  he  looked  upon  its  sunny 
side,  and  bore  bravely  up  against  it,  enduring  not  only  mental  but 
positive  physical  suffering  in  his  manUncss. 

Por  months  he  had  been  almost  constantly  engaged  in  secret 
npon  a  painting,  which  he  designed  to  present  to  the  Grand  Duke, 
for  his  private  collection  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti,  and  on  which  he  was 
to  stake  his  reputation  as  an  artist.  He  worked  in  secret,  we 
have  said — av,  and  with  the  pains  of  hunger  gnawing  him  often, 
his  scanty  pxu*se  scarcely  affording  him  the  means  of  procuring 
sufficient  to  sustain  life.  But  still  he  worked  on,  unwearied  in 
the  hope,  if  not  to  gain  the  hand  of  Plorinda,  at  least  to  be  thought 
more  worthy  of  her. 

Little  did  she  he  loved  know  of  the  actual  want  he  experienced. 
He  was  too  proud  to  acknowledge  it  even  to  her ;  and  often  did 
he  sit  by  her  side  faint  and  hungry,  while  he  held  a  hand,  the 
jewelled  ornaments  of  which  alone  would  have  rendered  a  peasant 
independent  for  life.  He  exerted  every  faculty  to  obtain  the 
means  of  dressing  at  least  with  seeming  good  taste  ;  he  endeavored 
to  do  this  for  appearance  sake,  and  that  he  might  pass  well  with 
the  world,  which  scans  with  inquisitive  eye  the  outside  show,  and 
pays  homage  accordingly.  He  did  not  fear  that  it  would  make 
any  diff"erence  with  Plorinda,  yet  he  felt  some  pride,  of  course,  in 
that  quarter.  It  reqm'red  in  his  present  emergency  the  sacrifice 
of  many  a  meal  to  procure  him  a  coat,  or  any  other  necessary 
article  of  clothing. 

Carlton  was  not  in  the  practice  of  meeting  Plorinda  at  the  pal- 
ace; the  manifest  impropriety  of  the  thing  rendered  this  out  of  the 
question.  It  was  the  practice  of  Plorinda  to  call  at  certain  peri- 
ods at  the  palace  of  a  relation  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  and  here 
Carlton  often  went  to  meet  her ;  it  was  hard  by  the  monastery 
where  she  had  been  educated,  and  where  they  had  first  met.  The 
two  sat  together  one  twilight  hour ;  it  waa  their  chosen  time  of 
meeting. 

"  Carlton,"  said  Plorinda. 

'*  Well,  deai-est," 

"  Why  dost  thou — "  here  Plorinda  hesitated. 

"  Speak  freely ;  what  would  you  ask  V 

"  You  will  not  be  offended*?'* 

"Indeed,  no !" 

"  Nor  think  strange  of  ma  V 

•'  Nay,  I  promise  thee." 

"  Then—" 

"  Well,  Plorinda." 

"  Why  dost  thou  wear  such  a  threadbare  coat,  Carlton  1  You 
know  I  care  not  for  such  things,  but  I  would  have  thee  appear 
among  thy  fellow-artists  as  well  clad  as  the  best  of  them." 

*'  You  know,  Plorinda,"  said  Carlton,  blushing  in  spite  of  him- 
self, "  I  told  you  of  my  misfortune  in  losing  my  friend  and  patron." 

"True,  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  thy  coat,  Carlton^"  asked 
the  lady,  who,  never  having  known  the  want  of  money,  could  not 
realize  the  effect  of  such  a  condition.  And  then,  too,  she  did  not 
exactly  imderstand  the  dependency  of  Carlton  upon  his  patron. 

"  0,  nothing  particular,  deai-est;  but  one  rauat  dress  according 
to  his  means,  you  know." 


Plorinda  mused  for  a  moment,  and  at  longth  appeared  to  imder- 
stand the  meaning  of  liis  words,  when  talcing  a  rich  purse  of  gold 
from  her  girdle,  she  eudcavorcd  to  give  it  to  him  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  spare  his  feelings,  but  her  utterance  failed  her,  and  she  burst 
into  tears  !  Carlton  could  not  accept  it.  He  would  rather  have 
staned  first ;  his  proud  spirit  could  not  brook  the  deed. 

" No,  Plorinda,"  he  said,  "I  cannot  accept  the  purse,  or  any 
assistance  from  thee,  noble  lady.  But  if  you  will  bear  with  my 
humble  attire  for  a  while,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  dress  in  a  style  to 
suit  thy  taste,  and  which  will  render  me  worthy,  at  least  in  point 
of  personal  appearance,  to  walk  by  thy  side." 

"  Do  you  forgive  mc,  Carlton,  for  this  T  It  waa  but  the  impulse 
of  the  moment.    I  did  not  mean  to  insult  thee." 

"  Insult  me  I" 

"  Alas  !  I  was  but  mde." 

"Nay,  dearest," 

"  You  forgive  me  ?" 

"Plorinda,  I  appreciate  the  feeling  that  prompted  the  generous 
act.     Porgive  thee  ?     Yes,  dearest,  and  love  thee  more  for  it." 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  they  parted — Plorinda  to 
the  regal  palace  of  the  duke,  and  Carlton  to  his  humble  lodgings. 
That  night  he  went  to  his  bed  without  having  tasted  food  thi-ough- 
out  the  whole  day.  The  next  morning  with  the  first  Hght  he  rose, 
unable  to  sleep  from  hunger,  and  sought  his  canvass.  While  he 
could  summon  his  pride,  and  season  it  with  his  ambition,  this 
formed  food  and  stimulus  enough  for  him — a  sustaining  principle 
equal  to  natural  nutriment.  But  in  his  sleep,  when  nature  as- 
serted her  power,  and  the  physical  system  claimed  precedence  over 
the  brain,  then  the  gnawings  of  hunger  could  not  be  stilled;  and 
thus  he  awoke,  and,  as  we  have  said,  sought  his  canvass  to  dj-ive 
away  the  demon ;  for  it  was  a  demon — a  tormenting  fiend  to  him 
now ! 

Among  the  collection  of  artists  at  Plorence — as  in  all  Italian 
cities — there  were  representatives  from  nearly  evei-y  part  of  the 
world;  and  much  rivalry  and  pride  often  showed  itself,  not  only 
among  the  students  of  the  academy,  but  even  among  the  masters 
or  teachers  themselves.  This  feeling  at  the  time  to  which  we 
allude,  prevailed  to  an  unusual  extent,  and  its  pernicious  effects 
had  been  the  cause  of  one  or  two  duels  of  fatal  termination.  Carl- 
ton had  long  since  been  obliged  to  leave  the  academy  from  want 
of  means,  and  even  while  there,  he  labored  under  great  disadvan- 
tage in  not  being  able  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman 
among  his  fellow-students,  who  were  generally  well  supplied  with 
pecuniary  means. 

His  comrades  finding  that  he  far  exceeded  them  in  point  of  ap- 
plication, and  consequently  in  execution  and  general  improve- 
ment, naturally  disliked  him ;  and  strange  enough,  too,  the  teach- 
ers treated  him  with  marked  coolness  and  dislike,  whether  from  a 
similar  sense  of  his  superior  ability  even  over  themselves,  or  oth- 
erwise, remains  to  be  seen. 

"  What  a  hang-dog  look  that  Carlton  has,"  said  one  artist  to 
another. 

"But  he's  a  master  with  the  brush,  and  bids  fair  to  distance 
some  of  us,"  was  the  reply. 

"Por  my  part,  I  hate  all  Americans," 

"  Or  rather  all  successful  rivals,"  suggested  the  other,  sarcaati- 
cally. 

"  Kival  or  not,  this  Carlton  is  a  bore." 

"  So  far  I  agree  with  you,"  answered  the  other. 

"  He's  the  poorest  dressed  artist  in  Florence," 

"  There  you  are  right  again," 

And  thus  they  sneered  at  him. 

Under  all  these  disadvantages,  Carlton  was  by  no  means  dis- 
couraged. He  was  sustained  by  his  ambition  and  love  of  his 
noble  art,  and,  above  all,  by  the  love  he  bore  Plorinda,  He  hoped 
through  the  means  of  the  pictm-e  he  was  engaged  upon,  to  intro- 
duce himself  to  the  good  will  of  the  duke ;  and  this  accomplished, 
one  important  step  would  be  taken  towai'ds  the  goal  his  fancy  had 
pictured  in  futurity. 

As  we  have  said,  Carlton  left  the  academy  tlu-ough  necessity, 
but  he  still  studied  constantly  in  the  gi-and  galleiy,  and  other 
places,  as  his  means  would  admit,  while  he  worked  on  in  secret. 
He  had  determined  that  his  picture  should  be  presented  without  a 
name,  that  it  might  thus  lise  or  fall  honestly,  npon  its  own  merits. 

The  duke  had  offered  a  princely  prize  for  the  favored  picture, 
to  be  selected  from  out  a  collection  to  be  exhibited  to  himself  and 
court  on  a  certain  day.  The  monarch  was  devotedly  attached  to 
the  art,  and  thus  each  year,  by  a  like  method,  strove  to  encourage 
the  talent  and  industry  of  the  students  assembled  at  Plorence. 
There  were  many  competitors  among  the  artists  of  the  city  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to.  Those  who  had  gained  renown  in  bygone 
years  now  took  up  the  brush  anew,  and  pupils  and  masters  sti'ove 
alike  for  the  enviable  goal. 

And  this  was  not  so  much  for  the  mere  winning  of  the  prize — 
though  that  was  a  princely  object' — but  it  wa3  well-known  that 
whoever  succeeded  in  the  contest,  established  his  fame  at  once  in 
Italy,  and  from  that  time  fonvard  could  command  his  own  terms 
for  his  pictures,  and  find  a  ready  sale,  too,  for  as  many  as  he  chose 
to  complete.  It  was,  in  short,  a  diploma  in  art  that  was  almost 
beyond  value  to  the  ambitious  students  that  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  art  in  Plorence. 

Carlton  worked  incessantly  and  in  secret  upon  his  picture, 
which  was  of  a  most  elaborate  and  original  design.  Alone  in  his 
humble  apartment  he  worked  by  himself,  ^-ithout  any  kind  word 
of  encouragement,  or  skilful  suggestion.  The  time  for  the  exhi- 
bition was  fast  approaching.  Caidton  was  met  by  his  former  fel- 
low-students eveiy  morning,  pale  and  emaciated,  i-etuming  from 
his  frugal  meal,  of  which  he  was  obhged  to  eat  enough  to  serve 
him  through  the  day ;  for  with  his  Umited  means  he  could  afford 
hut  one  !     They  joined  him  often,  and  asked,  insultingly,  why  he 


did  not  try  for  the  rich  prize  offered  by  the  Grand  Duke  for  the 
choicest  painting. 

Smothering  the  resentment  he  felt  at  these  insults,  Carlton 
made  no  answer  to  them,  but  contented  himself  with  redoubling 
his  exertions  with  the  bi-ush;  and  it  did  seem  to  him  after  such, 
encounters,  and  every  new  insult,  that  his  hand  received  a  fresh 
inspiration,  and  his  mind  renewed  vigor.  Perhaps  he  needed  the 
incentive  of  pride,  as  well  as  that  of  love  and  ambition,  to  lead 
him  on,  and  sustain  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  noble  endeavors. 

Thus  it  was,  when  at  length  the  long-expected  day  amved — the 
day  which  was  to  make  or  mar  his  hope  of  the  futtire ;  he  trembled 
as  he  reahzed  it.  The  various  competitors  had  sent  in  their  pieces 
accompanied  ^^'ith  their  names,  each  confident  in  the  excellence 
and  finish  of  his. own  production.  All  were  aiTanged  in  the  fa- 
vorite gallery  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  among  them  Carlton's, 
simply  bearing  the  name  of  "  The  Unknown." 

The  hearts  of  the  artists  of  Plorence  beat  high  on  that  day,  and 
the  moments  were  impatiently  counted  by  all  imtil  the  hour  should 
aiTive  for  the  public  presentation  and  audience  in  the  picture  gal- 
lery. The  selection  having  been  made  on  the  previous  day  by 
the  Grand  Duke  and  his  com-t,  the  lime  had  now  arrived  for  him 
to  award  the  prize  he  had  offered. 

Among  the  throng  that  crowded  the  gates  of  the  palace,  Carlton, 
was  obsenxd  humbly  pursuing  his  way,  turning  neither  to  the 
right  nor  left,  and  passing  unnoticed  some  of  his  brother  artists, 
who  ventured  a  jeer  at  his  expense. 

"  That  coat  of  thine  is  not  fit  for  the  presence  of  the  Grand 
Duke,"  said  one, 

"  Carlton,  you  forgot  to  dress,  to-day,"  said  another,  tauntingly. 

"  Don't  bother  him,"  added  a  third ;  "  he's  only  a  looker-on." 

"  That  is  all,  gentlemen,"  said  Carlton,  as  he  quietly  passed  the 
portals  of  the  palace,  secretly  biting  his  hp  with  restrained  feeHng. 
He  had  other  business  in  hand  than  to  notice  these  insults.  His 
soul  was  pre-occupied,  and  he  scarcely  heeded  them  a  moment 
after  they  had  spoken. 

CHAPTER  T. 

AWARDING    THE    PEIZH. 
Let  the  end  try  the  man. — Henry  IV. 

The  beauty  and  aristocracy  of  Plorence  crowded  the  gorgeona 
apartments  of  the  ducal  palace,  admiring  the  matchless  pictures 
now  first  exhibited  to  the  public  view — the  productions  of  the 
artists  of  the  city  for  the  prize  of  the  Uberal  monarch. 

There  was  not  one  which  did  not  draw  forth  high  and  just  enco- 
miums for  its  beauty  and  excellence ;  but  all  paused  to  admire 
above  the  rest  one  which,  from  originahty  of  conception  and  per- 
fection of  finish,  was  pronounced  to  surpass  all  its  competitors, 
and  great  was  the  cuiiosity  expressed  as  to  who  was  the  author. 
Some  said  that  Michael  Angelo  himself  must  have  arisen  from 
the  tomb  to  produce  so  perfect  a  picture.  TIn*oughout  the  hoiurs 
of  the  exhibition,  until  the  time  appointed  for  the  awarding  of  the 
prize,  the  superb  picture  bearing  the  name  of  "  The  Unknown," 
was  the  constant  theme  of  all,  and  the  centre  of  attraction. 

Among  that  lovely  collection  of  beauty  and  fashion  stood  Plo- 
rinda, in  all  the  loveliness  of  youth  and  high-bom  beauty,  "the 
star  of  that  goodly  company."  How  different  was  the  expression 
of  her  face  from  the  majority  of  those  about  her.  No  pride  or 
envy  coidd  be  traced  on  that  beautiful  brow,  stamped  with  inno- 
cence and  gentleness ;  those  mild  deep  blue  eyes  knew  no  deceit, 
but  frankly  shared  the  promptings  of  her  pure,  imtainted  soul  at 
every  glance. 

She  looked  more  like  the  fonnation  of  the  fancy  in  some  fairy 
dream  than  a  reality,  so  angeUc  did  she  seem  amid  that  princely 
throng.  She  did  not  know  that  Carlton  had  contended  for  the 
prize ;  he  had  kept  his  own  secret,  and  she  expressed  her  unfeigned 
admiration  of  the  picture  by  "  The  Unknown."  She  was  the  hello 
of  the  hour,  if  not  of  the  court,  and  her  commendation  alone 
would  have  sensed  to  attract  attention  to  the  picture  ;  bnt  already 
had  the  duke  in  person  pointed  out  some  of  the  most  prominent 
beauties  in  the  piece  to  those  about  him. 

After  a  few  preUminary  remarks  addressed  by  the  liberal  mon- 
ai'ch  to  the  large  assembly,  which  was  now  as  still  as  death  itself, 
he  went  on  to  compliment  the  rare  collection  of  art  which  waa 
exhibited  on  the  occasion ;  and  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  re- 
marks, and  the  comphment  to  all  on  this  point,  he  offered  a  most 
princely  price  for  each  and  all  presented  for  the  prize.  He  ob- 
served that  had  one  of  the  pieces  which  had  been  sent  in  not  been 
received,  he  should  have  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  desig- 
nate the  best  painting  from  out  the  collection,  each  one  of  which 
was  so  excellent  and  perfect  in  itself.  He  then  remarked  that  he 
was  imable  to  award  the  prize  he  had  proposed  to  present  to  the 
author  of  the  painting  which  would  seem  to  himself  and  comt  to 
embody  the  greatest  degree  of  excellence,  inasmuch  as  the  picture 
which  had  been  decided  upon  as  possessing  the  most  merit,  in 
ever}'  department  of  its  execution,  had  been  sent  to  the  gallery 
by  unknown  hands,  and  was  the  work  of  an  tmknown  artist. 

He  closed  his  remarks  by  saying  that  the  piece  alluded  to  must 
be  the  work  of  one  high  in  his  profession,  for  it  fell  httle  short  of 
the  works  of  the  old  masters  themselves.  "And,"  added  the 
duke,  "if  there  is  any  one  in  this  assembly  who  can  inform  us  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  piece  in  question,  we  most  earnestly  hope 
they  will  obUge  us  by  doing  so  at  this  time,  that  wo  may  do  the 
author  the  honor  his  talents  merit,  and  also  avail  ourselves  of  his 
imequalled  powers  in  his  art." 

After  a  short  pause,  he  proceeded  to  designate  some  of  the  most 
prominent  points  of  excellence  in  the  painting;  and  being  a  con- 
noisseur in  these  matters,  the  assembly  were  highly  entertained  by 
his  well-chosen  remarks,  and  his  subject  being  one  to  call  forth  all 
his  admiration,  he  waa  unusually  eloquent.     Indeed,  his  remarks 
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wore  so  in  unison  vrith  tlie  appreciation  of  all  ivlio  were  present 
there  and  heard  his  voice,  that  he  seemed  to  carry  them  along 
with  him,  and  to  infuse  fresh  enthusiasm  among  those  who  had 
already  expressed  so  much  admiration  of  the  picture. 

There  was  another  pause,  the  duke  evidently  awaiting  an  answer 
to  liis  query  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  piece.  Yet  there  was  no 
answer  given,  nor  was  there  any  perceptible  movement  among  the 
group  of  artists,  who  were  assembled  together  in  one  corner  of  the 
gorgeous  apartment,  and  upon  whom  all  eyes  were  turned.  But 
they  also  stai-ed  at  one  another,  wondering  who  could  be  the  man. 
Many  of  them  had  been  hberal  enough  to  express  a  feeling  of 
dehght  and  admiration,  in  beholding,  as  they  said,  so  noble  a  pro- 
duction of  modern  times,  and  by  a  living  artist.  There  were 
those  among  them  who  really  loved  the  art  they  followed,  and 
thus  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  their  admiration. 

"I  hope,"  again  repeated  the  duke  to  the  assembly,  "if  there 
is  any  one  present  who  can  inform  us  as  to  the  authorship  of  tliis 
masterly  effort  of  genius,  ho  will  do  so  at  once,  and  confer  a  per- 
sonal favor  upon  us." 

There  was  a  slight  movement  perceptible  among  the  group  of 
ai-tists  at  this  moment,  and  Carlton,  the  young  American,  was 
seen  making  his  way  to  the  fix>nt  of  his  companions,  several  of 
whom  rebuked  him  for  his  forwardness  in  so  doing. 

"  Why  do  you  push  forward,  Cailton  1" 

"Nay,  give  way  but  a  moment,"  said  our  hero. 

"  What  would  you  V 

"To  speak  to  the  duke." 

"Fie,  man,  don't  yon  seo  he's  busy  nowl" 

'*  Give  way  but  a  moment,"  was  the  reply. 

"  May  it  please  you,  excellenza,"  said  Carlton,  stepping  Before 
the  group  of  artists,  and  addressing  the  monai'ch  in  Italian,  which 
he  spoke  like  a  native,  "  I  am  the  humble  author  of  the  picture  it 
has  pleased  you  to  compliment  so  highly." 

All  ey^s  were  turned  upon  the  speaker,  who  stood  forth  from 
his  companions  -mih  downcast  eyes  and  bui'ning  cheeks,  for  well 
he  knew  that  the  eyes  of  all  Florence,  or  rather  its  nobility,  were 
resting  upon  him  at  Chat  moment.  The  countenances  of  his  for- 
mer companions  evinced  no  emotions  of  resentment,  as  one  might 
have  expected  who  understood  their  former  feelings  toward  the 
Am.erican.  No  ;  they  were  too  much  filled  with  sm-prise  to  enter- 
tain any  other  feeling  for  the  moment,  and  they  looked  at  each 
other  in  the  utmost  amazement,  scarcely  belieiTUg  their  senses. 

The  eyes  of  the  assembly  were  bent  upon  him,  and  in  wonder, 
too,  at  the  threadbare  coat  and  emaciated  countenance,  which  told 
but  too  plainly  the  tale  of  hunger  and  want  he  had  suffered.  And 
60  it  was,  as  the  reader  has  seen.  Carlton  was  too  proud  to  make 
known  his  necessities,  and  he  had  suffered  most  incredibly  from 
want. 

Hardly  had  Carlton  spoken  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
duke,  when  there  was  a  visible  commotion  among  the  high-born 
dames  that  surrounded  his  seat,  and  one  was  carried  by  the  attend- 
ants from  the  apartment  fainting.  It  was  the  duke's  ward,  the 
Signora  Florinda.  The  surprise  and  delight  which  crowded  itself 
npon  her  gentle  sensibility,  was  too  much  for  her  to  bear,  and  she 
sank  insensible  into  the  arms  of  those  about  her. 

"What  so  strangely  affected  the  Signora  Florinda  1"  asked  the 
duke. 

"  We  know  not,  your  highness,"  replied  one  of  her  lato  com- 
panions. "  She  seemed  regarding  this  young  artist  at  the  moment 
when  she  was  taken  ill." 

"  Singular." 

**  Very,  your  highness." 

"Hasten  after  her,  and  return  and  let  me  know  how  sh^is." 

"  Si,  excellenza." 

"  Say  I  will  join  her  anon." 

"I  will,  excellenza." 

It  was  many  minutes  before  the  Grand  Duke  recovered  from 
the  surprise  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  Carlton,  and  the  con- 
fusion consequent  upon  the  sudden  illness  of  his  ward ;  but  at 
length  he  put  the  question  inquiringly : 

"  Americano  1" 

"  Si,  excellenza." 

"  And  this  is  the  work  of  thy  hands  V 

"It  is,  excellenza." 

"  It  is  a  most  masterly  piece,  by  our  lady,"  eaid  the  duke,  look- 
ing first  upon  the  painting  and  then  at  Carlton,  as  if  half  in  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  yotmg  American's  assertion. 

"  Tour  excellenza  is  pleased  to  honor  me,"  said  Carlton,  with  a 
respectful  inclination  of  the  head. 

"  If  the  piece  be  thine,  it  is  well  merited,"  continued  the  duke. 

"It  shall  be  proved  to  thy  satisfaction,  excellenza." 

Carlton  thanked  in  his  heart  the  long  auburn  hair  that  covered 
in  part  his  burning  cheeks,  while  he  thus  stood  before  that  gallant 
assembly  of  the  eHte  of  the  court  of  Florence. 

"  What  proof,  sir  artist,"  said  the  duke,  "  shall  we  have  of  the 
genuineness  of  this  production  ?" 

"  By  referring  to  the  painting,  excellenza,"  replied  Carlton ; 
"  you  will  find  a  peculiarity  of  expression,  a  want  of  finish  in  the 
features  of  the  third  figure  on  the  exti'eme  left  of  the  canvass." 

"  Ton  speak  truly,  Signer  Americano ;  we  had  before  noticed 
the  defect,  and  were  at  loss  to  account  for  it  in  so  perfect  a  picture 
as  this  before  us.  But  what  of  the  flaw,  signor? — ^the  discovery 
(^that  which  any  one  of  thy  profession  would  have  noticed  does 
HOT  prove  the  piece  to  be  the  work  of  thine  own  hands,  for  we  also 
had  observed  it." 

"  Very  true,  excellenza,"  replied  Carlton,  "  but  with  your  per- 
mission, I  will  complete  the£xpression  of  that  countenance  with  a 
touch ;  and  when  complete,  it  shall  agree  in  strength  of  touch, 
style,  tone  of  finish,  and  every  particular,  ivith  the  rest  of  the  piece. 
And,  moreover,  you  shall  be  enabled  therein  toj-ecognize  the  like- 


ness of  one  of  your  oivn  koitsehold.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  your  excel- 
lenza that  I  add  the  finish  before  the  present  assembly?" 

"  It  is  our  desire,"  said  the  now  deeply  interested  monarch. 

A  hum  of  admiration  arose  as  Carlton,  after  retiring  for  a  mo- 
ment, returned  with  his  palette  and  brush,  and  approached  the 
picture. 

While  the  duke's  band  now  played  to  the  deeply  interested 
assembly,  Carlton,  with  a  firm,  bold  touch,  immediately  supplied 
the  indescribable  something  that  had  been  wanting — the  je  ne  sais 
quoi  that  had  been  referred  to  as  being  requisite  to  its  proper  fin- 
ish. It  was  done  with  such  judgment  and  skill,  that  the  addition, 
though  fresh,  could  not  be  detected  unless  by  a  very  close  obser- 
vation. None  save  the  author,  who  had  pm-poscly  left  that  flaw, 
could  so  have  remedied  it.  It  was  done  almost  instantly,  yet  with 
precision  and  accuracy. 

The  duke  gazed  upon  the  canvass  for  a  moment,  and  then  ex- 
claimed with  admiration : 

"  The  Grand  Chamberlain ! — by  our  lady,  what  a  likeness  I 
Sir  artist,  thou  hast  the  pencil  of  a  Raphael !" 

"  Is  your  excellenza  satisfied  V 

"  We  are  convinced  that  the  piece  is  thine  own.  None  other 
than  its  author  could  have  accomplished  that  which  we  have  just 
witnessed." 

"  Come  hither,  gentlemen,"  said  the  dulce  to  several  of  his 
court  about  him  ;  and  pointing  to  the  canvass,  and  the  touch  it 
had  just  received,  said,  "  This  proof  is  incontestable  I" 

*'  It  Is,  indeed,"  was  the  response. 

"  Are  you,  too,  satisfied,  gentlemen  3" 

"We  arc." 

"  Enough." 

The  duke  then  assuming  his  seat  of  state,  directed  the  aitist  to 
approach  him.  First  complimenting  him  as  a  son  of  America, 
the  glorious  Republic  of  the  West,  and  on  his  extraordinary 
genius — as  he  was  pleased  to  express  himself — he  awarded  him 
the  rich  prize  prepared  for  the  occasion,  at  the  same  time  ofi'ering 
him  a  sum  for  the  painting  which  would  have  rendered  a  man  of 
moderate  wishes  independent  for  life. 

"  The  prize,  your  excellenza,"  said  Carlton,  "  I  gladly  accept 
as  a  token  of  your  liberality  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  noble 
art  I  follow.  But  as  it  regards  the  high  price  you  have  set  upon 
my  humble  cflbrt,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  had  designed  it  from  the 
first  as  a  present  for  yom-  excellenza,  and  only  ask  in  return,  that 
it  may  find  a  place  in  your  private  and  unri^'alled  collection — if, 
indeed,  it  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  that  honor." 

"Signor  Americano,"  said  the  duke,  "  it  shall  share  the  Tri- 
bune with  our  best  pictures,  and  shall  be  prized  alike  with  them." 

Now  the  Tribune,  so  called,  was  a  small  apartment  of  the 
duke's  gallery  devoted  to  the  gems  of  his  collection,  and  so  named 
after  a  similar  appropriation  in  the  departments  of  the  grand  gal- 
lery of  Florence.  The  hanging  of  a  picture  in  this  place  was  of 
itself  alone  the  highest  compUment  the  author  could  receive 
through  liis  production ;  and  so  did  Carlton  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  honor  thus  designed  him,  which  also  was  the  more 
welcome,  being  entirely  unexpected. 

He  could  hardly  realize  that  his  humble  effoit  should  be  deemed 
worthy  of  such  preferment,  or  that  it  could  possibly  possess  such 
merit  as  to  warrant  its  being  placed  side  by  side  with  those  of  the 
immortal  masters,  whose  humblest  follower  he  had  ever  deemed 
himself.  -  No  wonder  his  heart  beat  now  so  quickly,  and  he  breathed 
so  fast;  the  goal  of  his  ambition  was  before  him,  and  almost 
within  his  grasp.  It  seemed  only  necessary  for  him  to  reach  out 
his  hand  and  pluck  the  garland  of  success  and  of  renown.  The 
pause  that  had  intervened  here  was  but  for  a  single  moment  of 
time,  when  it  was  once  more  broken  by  the  duke  himself,  who 
spoke,  as  he  felt,  most  kindly  and  in  encoui-aging  tones. 

"  Signor  Americano,"  said  the  duke,  "  thy  habiliments  are  those 
of  one  whose  puise  is  but  naiTowly  lined,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  this  imwillingncss  to  part  with  that  which  has  cost  thee 
labor  of  months,  and  in  which  thou  hast  been  so  eminently  suc- 
cessful. We  do  much  crave  the  picture,  but  will  nevertheless 
forego  its  possession  unless  it  can  he  had  at  our  own  valuation." 

"As  the  picture  was  painted  for  your  excellenza,  and  you  de- 
sign for  it  such  honor,  I  could  wish  its  free  acceptance ;  bat  it 
must  be  yours  on  any  terms,"  said  Carlton. 

The  assembly  then  dispersed,  and  our  hero  received  a  pui'se  of 
gold  for  his  picture,  exceeding  in  amount  his  mldest  expectations 
of  what  he  might  earn  by  his  art  in  years  of  industry  and  fmgality. 

The  scene  he  had  successfully  perfected,  represented  two  appli- 
cants for  justice,  standing  before  the  Pope  of  Rome.  They  were 
priests,  and  had  come  before  him  for  his  judgment  in  the  matter 
of  contention  bet^veen  them.  They  were  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  the  pope  by  a  high  official,  and  to  this  usher  had  Carlton  given 
the  features  of  the  duke's  chamberlain.  It  was  a  superb  design, 
and  represented  a  late  occun-ence  well-known  to  the  people  of 
Florence,  and  for  this  reason,  aside  from  that  of  its  acknowledged 
superiority,  possessed  peculiar  interest  at  that  time. 

The  deep,  yet  natural  expression  of  feeling  depicted  in  each 
countenance,  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  general  conception  and 
its  completeness  of  finish,  rendered  the  picture  a  study  requmng 
time  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  all  its  many  excellences.  It 
was  finished,  and  the  work  of  half  a  year,  pursued  with  the  utmost 
assiduity  in  secret,  had  proved  successful.  All  his  pains  and  self- 
denials  were  now  forgotten ;  he  was  doubly  paid  for  all  his  sufler- 
in^ — ^he  even  looked  back  upon  them  with  a  conscientious  pride, 
and  deemed  that  he  had  bought  his  preferment  cheaply. 

And  such  is  ever  the  fate  of  true  genius  ;  it  rarely  receives  the 
aid  of  foitunc  in  gaining  fame,  but  struggles  on,  dependent  upon 
its  own  slow  but  sure  prefennent.  This  is  self-evident ;  for  genius 
may  remain  ever  latent,  unless  brought  out  and  improved  by  stem 
necessity. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    MASQUERADE    BALL. 
Prosperity 's  the  very  bond  of  love. — tl'infcr's  ThZe. 

What  a  perfect  chequer-board  is  this  same  game  of  life  on 
which  we  all  hold  so  transient  a  lease.  Time  is  the  board,  and 
the  various  vicissitudes  of  life  make  up  the  chequered  field,  our- 
selves the  wooden  "  men ;"  each  and  all  strive  for  preferment,  and 
whether  it  be  gained  or  not,  depends  solely  upon  the  shrewdness 
of  him  who  plays  the  game.  The  "king-row"  may  designate  the 
pinnacle  of  earthly  ivishes  and  hopes,  while  the  various  "moves" 
may  show  the  struggle  for  that  desirable  goal — ^happiness.  Ah ! 
how  many  of  us  get  "  penned  "  and  "  cornered  " — and  many,  too, 
in  their  headlong  course,  are  "jumped,"  and  taken  off  the  scene 
of  action.  Truly,  there  is  a  vast  similitude  between  this  game  of 
chequers  and  the  bolder  one  of  life. 

Here  was  poor  Carlton  but  lately  struggling  along  the  chequered 
field,  now  moving  literally  towards  the  Idng-row.  In  a  few  subse- 
quent weeks,  with  a  well-tilled  purse,  he  was  enjoying  life  and  his 
art  like  a  true  gentleman,  and  was  the  envy  of  ever;'  artist  in 
Florence ;  and  yet  they  all  strove  to  do  him  honor,  at  least,  so  it 
appeared.  Orders  for  his  productions  crowded  upon  him  from  all 
the  nobility,  not  only  of  Florence,  but  of  all  Tuscany.  The  pri- 
vate palaces  of  the  environs  of  the  city  were  thought  incompleto 
in  their  collections,  unless  supplied  with  one  at  least  of  his  pictures, 
the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  his  own  work,  which  occu- 
pied the  favored  place  in  the  Pittl  Palace,  ha%'ing  raised  him  to 
the  pinnacle  of  fame  as  an  artist. 

All  Italy  honored  the  productions  of  the  fortunate  American, 
and  scarcely  could  a  Raphael  or  a  Titian  have  been  more  re- 
spected or  honored.  It  was  his  own  genius  that  had  raised  him, 
and  no  accident  of  fortune. 

"  This  young  American  monopolizes  the  market  with  his  brush 
just  now,"  said  one  aitist  to  another. 

"  Ay,  and  gets  such  princely  prices,  too,  for  his  pictm*ea  I 
Funny  world,  this !  It  is  scarcely  three  months  sinco  he  was 
likely  to  stan-e  for  want  of  work." 

"All  the  Grand  Duke's  doings;  he  can  make  as  eas3y  as  he 
can  mar  a  man,"  replied  the  other. 

"But  a  man  must  have  genius  to  fill  the  place  Carlton  holds." 

"  As  much  as  you  might  put  on  a  knife's  poiut — ^no  more," 
said  the  other,  enviously. 

The  long  Italian  day  is  past,  and  its  shadows  hare  died  over 
the  neighboring  mountains,  giving  place  to  the  voluptuous  and 
dewy  twilight,  which  nightly  wraps  itself  with  its  soft  mantle  of 
studded  stars  closely  about  the  lovely  breast  of  the  Val  d'Amo. 
But  a  few  hours  later,  and  the  Palazzo  Pitti  is  one  blaze  of  Ught, 
and  the  thrilling  music  of  the  duke's  favorite  band  already  re- 
sounds among  the  fountains  and  groves  of  the  gardens ;  already 
have  commenced  to  congi'egate  the  gay  courtiers  and  lovely  dames 
of  this  land  of  the  sun.  The  diamond  tiaras  that  sparkle  on  those 
lovely  brows  are  less  dazzling  than  the  lovely  and  soul- ravishing 
eyes  that  look  out  from  that  mental  diamond,  the  soul  within ;  the 
jewelled  stars  upon  those  manly  breasts  well  become  the  noble 
bearing  of  the  wearers.  Brilhant  indeed  was  the  soiree  of  the  rich 
and  liberal  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  The  Austiian-bom  monarch 
seemed  to  delight  in  surrounding  the  nobles  of  liis  coni't  with  the 
most  magnificent  luxury  and  display  that  wealth  could  procure, 
as  if  he  would  fain  show  his  Italian  subjects  his  own  national  taste. 

"  The  duke  spares  no  expense  in  his  entertainments,"  said  the 
English  consul  to  a  fiiend,  by  whom  he  was  standing. 

"I  have  known  him  send  to  Rome  frequently  for  an  artifice  to 
serve  him  a  single  evening,"  was  the  reply. 

"  It  may  be  a  weakness  thus  to  la^'ish  expenditure,  but  it  is  a 
most  brilliant  one,"  said  the  consul. 

"And  one  which  is  dictated  as  much  by  policy,  as  his  own  per- 
sonal gratification,"  said  the  other. 

"Perhaps  so;  but  without  questioning  his  motives,  we  may  at 
all  events  enjoy  the  feast  he  spreads." 

"  That  is  but  proper  and  reasonable,  and  I  most  heartily  sub- 
scribe to  the  same." 

It  is  a  masked  ball  that  occupies  the  gay  thi'ong  in  the  ducal 
palace.  That  is  to  say,  in  accordance  with  a  general  custom  of 
the  times,  those  who  please  are  masked  untU  midnight,  when,  at 
the  sound  of  the  hour  from  the  great  throat  of  the  bell,  all  masks 
are  removed,  and  all  disguises  laid  aside.  Carlton  as  the  success- 
ful protege  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  Carlton  the  humble  artist,  was 
a  very  difierent  person.  He  was  the  observed  of  all  observers ; 
and  many  a  rich  belle  sought  liis  side — nay,  even  leaned  upon  hia 
arm,  as  he  strolled  through  the  gorgeous  rooms  of  the  palace. 
They  were  sufficiently  disguised  by  their  masks  to  remove  any 
fear  of  personal  recognition ;  and  therefore,  those  who  knew  liim 
not,  save  by  the  late  scene  of  winning  the  prize,  besought  his  escort 
for  the  dance — a  piece  of  forwardness  quite  allowable  during  the 
masked  part  of  the  ball.  Many  were  the  eyes  that  were  bent  upon 
him;  and  more  than  one  glance  of  jealousy  was  shot  towards  him 
by  young  nobles,  as  they  saw  the  belles  drawn  to  his  side. 

[see  engraving  page  28.] 

Carlton  was  naturally  graceful,  dignified  and  liandsome,  and 
bore  his  new  position  as  though  he  had  ever  filled  it — now  chatting 
gaily  \vith  this  lady,  now  with  that,  but  all  the  while  striving  to 
detect  through  the  many  disguises  of  dresses  and  masks,  the  ona 
fonn  that  was  to  him  all  in  all- — the  queen  of  his  heart  and  his 
love,  Signorina  Florinda.  He  was  himself  unmasked,  and  wore  a 
rich  Grecian  head-dress,  a  tunic  of  dark  velvet,  trimmed  with  rich 
ermine,  and  clasped  close  about  the  throat  ^vith  checks  of  gold. 
His  silken  hose,  and  velvet  shoes,  faced  with  silver  thread,  set  off 
his  fine  Umbs  to  perfection.  A  light,  graceful  dirk  hung  at  tiia 
silver  girdle,  finishing  a  costume  of  great  simplicity  and  bcautj-. 
[to  be  continued.) 
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SILK  IN  ALGERIA. 

The  manufacture  of  silk 
was  probably  introduced 
into  IsorthemAfricaduring 
the  sojourn  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain.  But  continual  wars, 
the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  heavy  tax- 
es imposed  •  on  mulberry 
trees  by  the  Turks,  con- 
trived, in  process  of  time,  to 
banish  this  lirauch  of  indus- 
try. Still  here  and  there 
you  find  in  Algeria  a  few 
fine  black  and  white  mul- 
berry trees  embellishing  the 
coasts,  whoso  rich  vegeta- 
tion equals  that  of  the 
finest  trees  in  France  ;  and 
a  few  Moors  still  employ 
themselves  in  spinning  and 
weaving  silk  by  the  aid  of 
traditional  processes.  The 
dyeing,  for  instance,  is  gen- 
erally executed  by  work- 
men from  Tunis,  a  very  in- 
dustrious city,  which  has 
probably  inherited  the  re- 
ceipts and  chemical  prepa^ 
rations  formerly  employed 
at  Tyre  and  Carthage ;  al- 
though stamped  with  the 
primitive  simplicity  which 
characterize  the  dyeing  of 
India  and  China,  their  pro- 
cesses often  produce  results 
superior  to  those  which  the 
French  dyers  obtain  by  the 
most  modem  methods.  The 
labors  of  preparing  silk  in 
Afi^ca  may  be  classed  imder 
two  principal  categories  : 
the  first,  belonging  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Jews,  em- 
brace the  different  manipu- 
lations of  spinning  and 
winding  silk;  the  second, 
principally  the  employment 
of  the  Moors,  comprehends 
the  weaving  and  the  opera- 
tions connected  with  it.  Our 
engraving  represents  the 
interior  of  a  Jewish  estab- 
lishment. In  one  of  the  ceUars,  so  frequently  found  in  Algiers,  a 
workman  puts  in  operation  an  apparatus  with  a  principal  wheel 
and  crank,  of  rude  construction,  but  yet  sufficiently  well  made  and 
regular  to  turn  out  good- work.  Farther  off  is  another  machine 
destined  principally  for  preparing  sewing-silk.  Near  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  cave  wc  perceive  a  reel  on  which  is  extended  a  skein 
of  silk  after  twisting  ;  and  above  four  ranks  of  long  nails  bearing 
other  skeins  of  silk  for  drying.     On  one  side  is  seen  a  shelf  sup- 
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porting  twists  of  dyed  silk  for  embroidery,  and  a  Moorish  dress, 
garnished  with  various  household  utensils.  In  fiont  an  old  Moor 
is  weaving  a  cord  on  a  loom,  a  common  horizontal  bench,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  an  upright  piece  of  wood  grooved,  to  which  the 
article  manufactured  is  suspended  by  a  weight.  This  loom  resem- 
bles the  ribbon  loom  employed  by  the  Chinese.  The  floor  is  cov- 
ered with  mats  after  the  fashion  of  the  natives.  The  French  have 
labored  with  much  success  to  introduce  the  raising  of  silk  into 


Algeria.  Mai'shal  Bngeaud, 
as  much  distinguished  for 
his  agricultural  tastes  as  for 
his  militai-y  genius,  encour- 
aged the  production  of  silk 
by  all  the  means  in  his  pow- 
er. He  had  testified  much 
interest  in  an  establishment 
at  Hamma,  near  Algiers, 
and  hastened  to  visit  it  aa 
soon  as  it  was  in  active  op- 
eration. The  director,  who 
was  not  much  of  a  courtier, 
and  besides  very  busy,  gave 
little  attention  to  the  com- 
pliments which  were  paid 
him;  but  immediately  after 
the  mounting  of  theworms, 
hastened  to  carry  the  mar- 
shal a  branch  loaded  with 
magnificent  white  and  yel- 
low cocoons.  "  There," 
cried  the  soldier-colonist, 
*'  this  must  henceforth  bo 
tlie  standai'd  of  French  mt- 
ilization  in  Algeria.  This 
is  the  premonitory  token  of 
tlic  prosperity  of  our  beau- 
tiful colony,  always  provid- 
ed that  the  population  is  hon- 
est and  laborious.  Algeria 
will  one  day  be  the  pride  of 
France  as  of  old  the  wealth 
of  Cartilage  and  Rome." 

QUEEN  VICTORIA'S 

STATE      CAKBIAGB. 

About  once  a  year  the 
royal  state  caniage,  an  an- 
tique and  cumbersome  af- 
fair, contaiuing  avast  quan- 
tity of  timber,  richly  gilded 
and    decorated,    and    sm-- 
mounted  by  the  insignia  of 
sovereignty,  is  dragged  out 
of  its  repository,  and  some 
eight  or  ten  blood  horses, 
splendidly  caparisoned,  are 
harnessed  thereto,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the 
Queen  of  England  to  the 
Parhament   House.      The 
engraving  below  represents 
the  royal  carri^e  as  it  leaves  the  gates  of  Buckingham  Palace. 
The  queen  is  seated  within  full  view  of  her  loyal  subjects.     On 
the  right  is  a  brilliant  railitaiy  staff.    A  detachment  of  the  Life 
Guards  is  drawn  up  on  either  side.    Postilions,  grooms,  ushers 
and  beef-eaters  suiTound  the  vehicle,  and  at  a  solemn  pace  the 
procession  moves  onwai'd,  an  edifying  spectacle  to  the  good  citi- 
zens of  London,  and  a  pageant  which  aU  strangers  who  happen  to 
be  in  the  great  modem  Babel  never  fail  to  witneaa. 


,^5) 

&^i 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND  IN  HER  STATE  CARRIAGE. 
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COITNT  EBERHAKD. 

The  tvs'O  cnpT^'^'inffs  on 
this  pajc  are  from  oripri- 
nal  paintings  by  the  cele- 
brated Ary  Scheftcr,  the 
greatest  artist  of  the  inod- 
ern  GJtrman  school.  The 
Boston  Athenaeum  pos- 
sesses the  orig:iual  of  the 
second  painting,  it  being 
the  munilieent  donation 
of  the  late  Thomas  H. 
Perkins,  jr.  The  stoiy 
.  of  these  pictures  is  best 
told  in  the  ballad  of  Uh- 
land,  the  German  poot, 
of  wiiieh  we  give  the  fol- 
lo^Tiug  analysis : 

1.  The  Surprise  at  ]Vild- 
bad. — In  the  fine  days  of 
sammer,  Count  Ebcrhard, 
the  old  Ramchebarl,  left 
Stnttgard  with  a  few 
horsemen,  without  armor 
or  helmet.  He  goes  not 
to  battle,  ho  goes  to  re- 
fresh himself  at  the  wa- 
ters of  Wildbad.  At  Hir- 
Echau,  he  visits  the  abbey, 
and  tastC5  the  fresh  \vine 
of  the  convent.  At  "Wild- 
bad  is  a  fine  house,  of 
which  a  shining  halberd 
forms  the  sign ;  there  the 
lord  establishes  himself, 
and  every  day  he  goes  to 
the  spring,  where  he  loves 
to  bathe  his  body  covered 
with  scars.  One  day  the 
youngest  of  the  pages 
comes  running  up: 
"  Through  the  upper  part 
of  the  vaUey  comes  a  well- 
armed  troop ;  the  leader 
bears  upon  lus  buckler  a 
golden  rose  and  a  wild 
boar." — "I  know  them, 
my  son ;  they  are  the 
Schlegels.  Give  me  my 
vest.  I  know  their  blood, 
it  is  angrj-  and  ^vicked  ;  I 
know  that  rose,  it  has 
rude  thorns."  Comes  a 
shepherd  all  breathless : 
"  By  the  lower  part  of  the 

valley  comes  a  band ;  the  leader  bears  three  axes,  and  his  armor 
shines  like  the  lightning." — "  'T  is  the  Lord  of  Wnnnenstein,  sur- 
named  the  '  Shining  Wolf.'  Give  me  my  mantle.  I  know  that 
armor,  those  axes  cut  well.  Buckle  on  my  sword ;  this  wolf  thirsts 
for  blood.  You  may  surprise  a  young  girl  in  the  bath,  and  frighten 
her;  but  when  an  old  knight  is  "caught  thus,  the  question  is,  if  not 
of  life,  at  least  of  hea\'y  ransom."  Then  the  poor  shepherd  said: 
"  My  lord,  I  know  secret  paths  which  are  unoccupied ;  I  take  it 
upon  me  to  effect  your  escape."  The  old  count  foUow^s  him, 
though  flight  ill  suits  him.  They  scale  the  steep  mouutain  in  the 
heat  of  day.  Exhausted  by  fatigue,  the  count  halts.  The  shep- 
herd then  offers  to  carry  hiin  on  his  shoulder? ;  the  weeper  accepts, 
saying  to  himself,  "  It  is  good  to  be  carried  thus  by  a  brave  man  ; 
it  "is  amid  danger  one  sees  the  heart  of  the  people,  and  hence  we 
must  respect  their  good  old  rights."  On  vcturning  to  Stuttgard, 
he  causes  a  medal  to  be  struck  for  this  deed;  he  <fa\e  some  of  them 
to  the  faithfnl  shcjiherd,  and  sent  sortie  in  derisiuo  lo  the  Schlegels. 
Then  he  caused  Wildhad  to  be  hurioandod  isith  good  walls. 
2.   The  Three  Kings  at 

Seiinsen. — Three  kings  at  fl.,-- ,     -^~   -— — =  .j'-tj: ■  -^.^ .■-. 

Heimsen!     Who  would 
have  thought  it?      They 
are    the    three    brothers 
Schlegel,  who  presume  to 
take   this   haughty  title. 
Lo,  they  are  plotting  to 
surprise  the  old  weeper, 
and  re-esta.bUsh  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  knights ; 
but  in  the  night  advances 
an  army,  which  surrounds 
the  whole  city  and  incests 
the  castle.    The  Schlegels 
would  defend  themsekes 
but  on  all  sides  they  heap 
up  straw  and  wood  aad 
set  fire  to  it.     FroTi  all 
parts  the  peasants  bring 
combustibles, and  already 
the  flames  have   reached 
the  roof.     One  door  had 
been  left  free.    They  hear 
the   bolts   softly    drawn, 
the  Schlegels  ai  e  about  to 
rush  out  desperately.  No; 
they  come  humbly,  with 
ancovered  heads,  mth  ail 
their    retinui.       "  Wel- 
come," said  tho  count ; "  I 
have  retmTied  ^our  visit 
to  the  bath  nf  Wildbad. 
'Tib  only  pity  Wimnen- 
stfiin's  not  here." — "  We 
have  three  kin^^,"  said  a 
peasant.    "  If  we  took  the 
fourth,  we  should  win  the 
game  of  cards  '' 
^  3.  Tfie  Battle  of  Rent- 
lingen. — At     Achalm.  on 
the  rock,  perches  many  a 
bold  eagle— Count  Ulri-h, 
son  of  the  weeper,  with 
all  his  knights.    Their  ca- 
reer causes  terror  abont 
Rentlingen,    the     town 
which  is  soon  to  fall.  But 
lo  !  one  night  the  citizens 
descend  into  the  valley  ot 
Urach ;  the  %'illage  is  on 
fire,  the  flocks  arc  canned 
off,  the  shepherds  killed. 
Ulrich  has  learned  it,  and 
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swears  in  his  anger  that  not  one  shall  return  to  the  town.  The 
knin-hts  repair  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Leonard  ;  they  dismount  and 
form  a  battalion  bristling  with  pikes.  The  citizens  come,  but  they 
are  a  whole  army !  ^Iio  would  have  looked  for  such  a  force  t 
The  knights  close  up,  and  are  as  firm  as  the  walls.  But  the  gates 
of  Reutlingen  open,  and  a  second  army  attacks  them  in  the  rear. 
Wliat  a  battle  !— what  a  ma-ssacre  !  The  knights  make  a  rampart 
of  their  dead ;  their  troop  is  reduced  to  a  handful ;  Count  Ulnch 
is  covered  with  blood.  Then  they  spring  upon  their  horses,  and 
cleave  their  wav  to  the  castle.  What  woe !— what  desolation  !  Ul- 
rich falls  from  his  horse  half-dead.  The  next  morning  many  a 
squire  went  to  recognize  his  master  among  the  dead  at  Reutlingen 
—they  are  all  ranged  there  in  the  town-hall— then  they  carry  them 
to  the  cemeterv  on  cars ;  Gotz  Weissenlieim  opens  the  march. 
When  Count  Ulrich  was  cured  of  his  wounds,  he  went  to  Stutt- 
gfird  without  much  haste;  he  found  his  old  father  alone  at  dinner. 
A  frosty  welcome;  not  a  word  suunded  iu  the  hall.  Ulrich  seats 
himself  at  table  opposite  his  father ;  he  keeps  his  eyes  cast  down  ; 


they  bring  him  wine  and 
fish.  Then  the  old  man 
seizes  a  knife,  and,  with- 
out saying  a  word,  cuts 
the  cloth  in  two  betweea 
them. 

4.   The  Battle  of  Doffin- 
gen. — On  the  field  where 
rest  the  dead,  all  is  usually 
silent.     It  waa^otherwise 
at  DofEngen,  whore  the 
cemetery  rings    all    day 
with  the  shouts  of  com- 
batants and  shock  of  arms. 
The  citizens  have  attack- 
ed the  peasants,  who  de- 
fend    themselves     with 
lance  and  scythe.     Count 
Eberhard  has  collected  a 
troop  of  knights  to  hasten, 
to  the  succor  of  his  peo- 
ple.    There  comes  a  mes- 
senger from  the  Lord  of 
Wunncnstein :  "  My  mas- 
ter offers    you    his    ser- 
vices."— "  I  have  no  need 
of  him  ;  let  him  keep  gra- 
tis the  medal  which  I  gave 
him."   Count  Ulrich  soon 
beholds  the  battaUons  of 
the  cities  ;  he  sees  the  ban- 
ners of  Reutlingen,  of  Ulm 
and  Augsburg    floating. 
The  old  wound  opens  m 
his  heart.  "  Father,"  cries 
he,  "I  am  going  to  pay 
my  debt.    I  am  unworthy 
of  eating  off   the   same 
cloth  ^vith  thee  ;  at  least  I 
shall  fight  on   the   same 
battle-field."     The    melee 
begins.     Ah,  how  the  lion 
Ulrich  rages  and  rends ! 
But  what  do   they  carry 
there  below  !      'Tis   the 
roval  oak  stricken  by  the 
lightuing.   0,  Ulrich,  val- 
iant knight,  thou  hast  fall- 
en by  the  sword!     The 
old  count,  whom  nothing 
shakes,    exclaims:    "Be 
not  afraid ;  he  is  a  man 
like  any  other.     On  !  the 
enemy'flies!"     The  citi- 
zens   hear    his    ringing 
voice ;  they  waver,  they  recoil.    But  what  sec  they  sliining  above  1 
It  is  the  Wolf  of  Wunnenstein ;  he  throws  hnnself  upon  the  bur- 
gesses, who  flee  routed,  and  cover  vast  fields  with  their  bodies. 
At  the  end  of  the  battle  the  weeper  gives  his  hand  to  the  wolf. 
"  Thanks,  brave  sword !     Come  with  me,  that  we  may  rest  after 
this  battle."— " Ha !"  says  the  wolf,  laughing,   "did  this  tnck 
please  vou  1     I  fought  not  for  you,  but  for  hatred  to  the  cities. 
Eareweil !"     In  the  village  of  Doffincren,  the  old  count  has  passed 
the  ni<^ht  by  the  bodv  of  his  Uhich,  his  only  son ;  he  kneels  beside 
his  bier,  and  ludcs  "his  face.     Has  he  perchance  wept  ?     No  one 
knows.     The  next  morning  early  he  sets  out  for  btuttgard.     A 
shepherd  comes  running.     The  count  said  :  "  This  man  is  sad;  he 
brings  us  bad  news."—"  The  Shining  Wolf  ha-^  fallen  on  our  pas- 
tures and  carried  all  awav."— "Good!"  sai.l  the  weeper,      the 
wolf  has  provided  hnnself  with  food.     'Tis  the  manner  ot  wolves. 
On  rcachino-  Stuttgard,  a  shining  squire  comes   to  meet  tnem.^ 
"  Tbi=;  lad  ha=  a  bappv  look ;  what  good  news  does  he  '\i'ing  "^  ■„ 

"You  havea  i^reat-griindson;  Antonia  is  mother  of  a  little  boy. 

Then  the  old  man  raised 
his  eyes  to  heaven.  "The 
Lord"  be  praised,"  said 
he  ;  "  the  seed  is  left." 


-7Tir"H'i;T'^^'?Tr  pm""'n^"^""'^'''^^ 


ECERIT.VRD    TTIE    WEEPER. 


SPAIN. 

Under  the  Moors,  the 
population  of  Spain  was 
tliirtv  millions  ;  it  is  now 
(iftccn  millions.  When 
Granada  was  conquered, 
in  1487,  it  was  defended 
bv  walls  flanked  by  1030 
towers.  The  kingdom,  of 
which  it  was  the  capital, 
wa.s  seventy  leagues  long 
by  thirty  broad,  and  pos- 
sessed thirty-two  cities  of 
the  first  rank,  and  ninety- 
seven  of  the  second.  Gra- 
nada, before  its  full  in 
H87,  contained  400,000 
inhabitants,  60,000  of 
whom  boro  anns  ;  it  now 
has  but  60.000.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Granada  waa 
tliree  millions.  Malaga, 
in  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry*, had  80,000  inhabit- 
ants ;  it  now  has  only 
50.000.  MetJinattet  Cam- 
po,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, had  60.000  inhabit- 
ant's ;  it  now  has  6000. 
Morida  then  possessed 
40.000  inhabitants ;  it  now 
has  onlv  5000.  In  tho 
sixtccntK  century, the  dio- 
cese of  Sahimancha  bad 
127  cities  and  villages  ;  it 
now  has  13  only.  Seville, 
in  the  seventeenth  centu- 
rv.  hud  a  population  of 
300.000,  of  which  130,000 
were  employed  iu  manu- 
factni-es ;  it'iiow  contains 
90,000.  Toledo,  in  tho 
fifteenth  century,  had 
200.000 ;  it  now  has  about 
15.000.  Valence,  iu  1600, 
had  600.000 ;  it  now  has 
60,000.  In  1778.  Spain 
had  1511  abandoned  vil^ 
higcs. — Home  JottnmL 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL   DEAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


fWritten  for  Gleafon's  Pictorial.] 
HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR  IS  DUE. 

BT     ALICE     CARET. 


Honor  hbn  whose  hands  are  sowing 
Seeds  for  harrwts  in  their  time — 

Eeveronce  thoec  ■whose  thonghts  are  growliig 
TJp  to  ultimat«s  Eoblime. 

All  the  progress  of  the  agea 

May  be  traced  back  to  tbclr  hands — 
AU  the  illumlQatcd  pages 

Of  the  books,  into  their  plans. 

Every  ■worm  beside  you  creeping, 

Every  insect  flying  ■well, 
Every  pebble  in  earth's  heepUig, 

Has  a  histor}-  to  tell. 

The  email,  homely  flo-wer  that's  lying 

In  yonr  pathway,  may  contahi 
Some  elixir,  which  the  dying 

Oencrations  sought  in  vam. 

In  the  etone  that  waita  the  turning 
Of  some  curious  hand,  from  sight, 

Fiery  atoms  may  be  burning, 
That  would  fill  the  world  with  light. 

Let  us  then,  in  reverence  bowing, 

Honor  most  of  all  mankind, 
Buch  as  keep  their  great  thoughts  plowing 

Deepest  in  the  field  of  mind. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

CONSCIENCE: 

— OR — 

THE   DOWN    OF    THE    DANDELION. 
AN    INCIDENT    OF    CHILDHOOD. 

BT  REV.    HENKT    EAOOW. 

The  year  of  which  we  -vn-ite  waa  about  1820,  and  the  portion 
of  the  year  was  "  Commencement."  Han'y  had  heard  a  gi-eat 
deal  of  this  festival  at  Cambridge,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  na- 
tive town,  Boston.  To  his  imagination,  it  was  the  gathering  of 
all  the  ^\iso  men  of  the  land.  Ho  thought  he  should  see  as 
many  great  minds  there  as  there  were  houses  about  him  ;  and  to  his 
fancy  there  was  nothing  so  mighty  as  a  man  who  could  write  a 
book,  or  raalie  a  speech,  or  preach  a  sermon.  He  longed  to  go  to 
"  Commencement " — to  see  the  college  boys  on  the  gi-een — to  hear, 
the  music  of  the  bands — to  look  at  the  procession  coming  out 
from  the  hall  to  go  to  the  church,  where  the  young  orators  were 
to  exert  their  greatest  powers.  HaiTy  had  heard  of  the  long  line 
of  tall  ti'ces  on  each  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  college,  and 
how  their  broad  tops  united  together  to  form  a  continuous  bower, 
and  ho  longed  to  get  under  that  gi*ecn  arch,  to  feel  tiie  grateful 
shade,  and  to  watch  the  sunshine  as  it  played  with  the  leaves  and 
sprinkled  itself  through  the  branches,  maldng  the  roadway  very 
beautiful  with  the  chequered  light  and  shade.  But  Harry  had 
never  been  permitted  to  go  "  out  of  town."  His  boundaries  were 
very  limited  ;  and  so  general  was  this  tlie  case  with  all  the  boys 
then,  that  there  were  a  great  many  battles  between  the  lads  of  the 
"  North-end"  and  the  "  South-end,"  and  the  "  South-end"  and  the 
"  West-end."  A  north-ender  could  always  tell  a  south-ender  the 
instant  the  eye  lighted  on  him ;  and  so  either  of  these  could  tell  a 
west-cnder ;  and  the  boimdaries  were  set  as  plainly  as  if  walls 
were  built  up  to  divide  one  portion  of  the  town  from  another. 
But  the  more  the  inhabitants  increased,  the  less  was  this  feeling  of 
division  cheriahed,  and  the  more  neighborly  were  tho  boys.  Har- 
ry had  Iiardly  ever  dared  to  vcntiu-e  beyond  his  own  north-end. 
He  nevor  was  a  fighter.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  one  boy  strike 
another,  and  he  was  not  so  much  afraid  to  go  beyond  Ids  limita 
because  lie  was  a  coward,  as  because  he  did  not  wish  to  tempt 
any  boy  to  quaiTcl  with  him.  AU  around  him  were  boys  going  to 
"Commencement."  "When  he  said,  "  I  don't  like  to  get  into  a 
fight — I  wont  go,"  the  other  boys  replied,  "  "We  don't  want  to 
fight,  but  we  do  want  to  go  to  Commencement,  and  if  tho  west- 
endcrs  come  out  against  us,  the  worst  is  theirs." 

"  Come,  Harry,"  said  Sammy  Wilton,  Hairy's  evil  genius ; 
"  come,  we  shall  have  a  great  time.  How  beautiful  the  day  is, 
and  you  never  were  in  the  countiy.  You  never  saw  any  green 
grass  except  on  the  Common,  or  on  Copp's  Hill.  Come  along, 
we'll  take  care  of  you." 

"iVb,"  said  Hany,  and  turned  back  with  a  rapid  step  to  his 
father's  store. 

"Take  care  of  me  !"  thought  Hany  to  himself;  "j^es,  as  the 
monkey  took  care  of  the  kitten,  while  he  wanted  to  get  the  chest- 
nuts out  of  the  fire.  They'd  put  on  to  me  any  sorape  they  sliould 
get  into.     No,  Sammy,  you've  missed  it  this  time." 

As  Hany  turned  back,  he  found  he  was  going  against  the  cur- 
rent, not  only  of  his  longing  for  "  Commencement,"  but  of  the 
people  going  thither.  Tlie  number  of  ladies,  leading  little  boys, 
was  great;  and  bow  happy  those  boys  looked  \vith  their  white 
irow.^ers  and  blue  jackets,  and  nicely  plaited  ruffled  collars  ! 
HaiTy's  heart  sunk  in  him. 

"I  can't  go,"  he  said  to  himself,  "unless  I  am  dressed  up,  and 
I  know  mother  wont  let  me  have  my  Sunday  clotlics  on  to-day." 
But  he  saw  so  many  thus  dressed,  that  he  felt  like  trying  the  cx- 
pex-imcnt,  and  so  walked  more  quickly  liomeward.  Ho  was  many 
times  a  little  grieved  at  himself  when  he  met  Ids  schoolmates  Itas- 
tening  the  other  way,  and  contrasted  tlicir  Sim  day  clothes  w-th 
his  eveiyday  suit. 


"  Come,  Harry,"  was  very  frequently  the  cry,  "going  to  Com- 
mencement !  hurrah  !" 

He  turned  into  a  street  wliich  was  at  that  time  quite  deserted, 
and  now  came  the  thought,  "If  I  go  home  and  ask  mother  to 
dress  me  up  and  let  me  go  to  '  Commencement,*  she  may  say  she 
wants  me,  and  may  tell  me  I  must  not  go." 

As  yet  he  was  out  for  the  morning's  play.  It  was  vacation  day, 
for  all  the  teachers  went  to  "  Commencement,"  and  nothing  had 
been  said  to  him  about  hoiofur  he  should  go.  And  so  Harry  said 
to  himself,  and  almost  aloud,  "  I  wont  go  home  to  bother  mother 
— she's  busy,  and  I  don't  care  if  I  aint  dressed  up." 

He  took  off  his  sti-aw  hat,  and  fixed  the  brim  of  it  a  little  mox*e 
even,  and  pnshed  out  two  dents  in  tho  cro^vn,  and  then  put  it  on 
more  carefully.  He  stepped  up  to  a  low  window  sill,  and  with  a 
piece  of  paper  wiped  his  bootees  clean,  tied  the  leather  strings 
over  again  more  neatly,  and  then  went  to  tho  "  to^vn  pump " 
to  wash  bis  hands,  shaking  them  till  they  were  dry  from  the 
washing.  Then  he  nibbed  them  together  to  get  them  stiU  more 
dry,  that  witli  his  thumb  and  forefinger  he  might  smooth  out  the 
collar  he  had  on.  While  doing  this,  he  happened  to  pass  a  look- 
ing-glass store,  and  he  stopped  at  the  window  to  see  lumself  by 
the  aid  of  a  large  mirror  there  placed  for  a  show.  Thci'e  he  was 
at  full  length.  The  mirror  was  bent  over  just  enough  to  suit 
him.  He  could  see  eveiything  from  hat  to  bootees,  and  really 
Harry  thought  he  was  not  a  bad-looking  boy.  His  skin  was  very 
white  and  girlish  looking.  His  hair  was  light  as  flax,  veiy  fine, 
and  pai-ted  from  left  to  right  over  his  forehead,  imdemeath  wliich 
just  peered  out  two  clear  blue  eyes,  whose  tender  expression  sin- 
gularly contrasted  with  the  long  upper  lip  and  finu  exjjression  of 
the  mouth,  seeming  to  say,  he  could  easily  be  moved  by  an  appeal 
to  his  affections,  and  could  be  inflexibly  fii-m  when  occasion  re- 
quired. Here  was  his  danger,  and  here  was  his  defence.  The 
face  suited  him.  It  glowed  with  excitement ;  and  when  he  left 
the  study  of  that  face  for  a  glance  at  his  clothing,  he  felt  that  his 
dress  would  do,  and  not  having  his  best  suit  to  take  care  of,  he 
should  have  tho  more  fun. 

And  now,  saying  to  himself,  "  0,  mother  wont  want  mo,"  he 
resolved  to  go  to  "  Commencement."  He  would  now  see  the 
great  chasm,  and  would  make  a  part  of  the  splendor  of  the  day. 
He  walked  briskly  on,  and  hardly  thought  of  the  west-enders  as 
he  entered  their  limits,  till  he  saw  a  group  of  fierce  looking  boys 
at  the  corner  of  a  street  before  him,  but  still  he  kept  up  his  swift 
steps  as  though  he  did  not  notice  them,  or  had  no  fear  of  trouble. 
As  he  came  up  with  them,  they  thi-ew  up  tlieir  hands,  exclaiming, 
"  All  right — going  to  Commencement,"  Glad  enough  was  he  to 
find  that  all  hostilities  were  suspended  for  that  day.  On  Harry 
pushed  his  way,  and  now  he  came  to  the  bridge,  and  where  was 
his  cent  for  the  toll  ?  Of  this  he  had  never  thought.  He  told  tho 
keeper  of  the  toll-house  that  he  hadn't  a  cent,  and  begged  him  to 
let  him  pass. 

"  No,  no,"  was  the  grufif  answer,  "  your  mother  wants  you — 
she'd  have  given  you  money  to  pay  toll  and  to  buy  some  ginger- 
bread, if  she  told  you  you  might  go  to  Commencement." 

Harry  turned  back  ashamed,  saying  to  himself,  "  Mother  wants 
me !"  but  in  a  moment  ho  escaped  from  this  feeling  of  shame, 
and  asked  himself,  "  How  does  he  know  that  mother  wants  me  1 
he  don't  know  our  folks." 

He  was  a  little  angry,  and  stood  still  whistling,  not  as  the 
ploughboy  did,  for  "  want  of  thought,"  but  because  of  a  multi- 
tude of  thoughts  that  suggested  to  him  various  ways  of  getting 
two  cents.  It  happened  however,  that  the  locality  of  all  these 
ways  was  at  the  North-end,  and  that  i^s  just  the  placo  he  didn't 
want  to  visit  then.  Excited,  ho  whistled  louder,  and  unconscious- 
ly tossed  his  hand  to  keep  time  with  the  tune,  while  he  watched 
the  carriages  and  foot  passengers  crowding  ou  to  the  bridge.  It 
was  busy  work  for  the  toll  man,  so  great  was  the  huny  of  the 
people  to  get  past.  Two  young  men  drove  up,  and  as  they  must 
wait  for  two  othei's  to  pay  before  they  could  pass,  they  passed 
a  piece  of  silver  to  Harry,  saying,  "  Toll-man !  give  the  boy  the 
two  cents  change,"  and  on  they  drove  most  furiously.  The  toll- 
man took  the  silver,  gave  the  two  cents  change  to  Hany  and  did 
not  recognize  him  as  the  boy  he  had  spoken  to  a  few  minutes  before. 
Hany  stepped  back  a  little  distance,  and  thought  he  would  wait  a 
few  minutes,  when  another  chaise  drove  up,  and  a  young  man  in 
it  was  not  a  little  angry  to  find  he  must  hold  in  his  horse  for  two 
others  to  pass.  Hany  stepped  up,  and  said  with  his  pleasant 
smile,  "  I'll  hand  the  toll,  sir,"  and  quickly  the  money  was  pass- 
ed to  him,  with  a  compliment,  "  Fine  Httle  fellow  !"  The  other 
young  man  threw  out  to  him  a  fo'pence  "  for  Commencement." 
Now  Hany  was  rich.  He  had  money  to  pay  the  toll  both  ways, 
over  and  back,  and  a  little  shining  silver  piece  for  gingerbread 
and  candy.  He  marched  up  boldly  to  the  toll-man,  gave  lum  a 
cent,  and  passed  on. 

AVTiat  a  splendid  sight  was  this  to  him,  spreading  out  on  either 
side  of  the  bridge  !  He  thought  he  was  half  way  when  he  got  to 
the  draw,  but  not  so  was  the  fact.  It  stretched  out  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, but  he  was  charmed  with  the  view  before  him,  as  the  broad 
avenue,  with  the  great  number  of  horses,  vehicles  and  foot  passen- 
gers, seemed  to  grow  smaller  and  smaller,  and  in  the  distance  the 
two  sides  seemed  to  unite  together,  while  the  caniagcs  and  per- 
sons appeared  to  be  little,  tiny  creatures,  so  that  he  thought  of 
many  fairy  tales  he  had  read.  All  before  him  was  excitement. 
It  was  the  last  hour  for  any  seasonable  andval  at  tho  exercises, 
and  the  rapid  flight  of  the  horses  seemed  to  stimulate  all  the  foot 
travellers  to  do  their  prettiest  at  walking  fast.  Hany  was  a  great 
walker.  He  learned  to  walk  rapidly  from  going  with  his  father, 
who  stopped  so  often  in  the  street  to  speak  to  acquaintances,  that 
lie  had  to  step  quicker  to  make  up  lost  time. 

Ou  Hany  now  pressed,  and  he  was  amazingly  pleased  to  find 
he  shot  past  gentlemen  ahead  of  him  ;  and  when  he  threw  his  eye 


behind  him  to  see  a  horse  coming,  he  resolved  to  get  past  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lamp  posts  before  that  horse  should  come  up  with 
him.  And  now  he  was  over  the  bridge.  He  had  long  passed  tho 
other  toll-house,  and  had  entered  the  town  where  the  first  settlers 
of  Boston  designed  to  have  their  chief  city,  and  he  beheld  the 
long  causeway  ivith  the  marshes  on  either  side  of  him.  Over- 
excitement  and  haste  in  walking  now  made  Harry  weary.  "  I 
aint  tired,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  but  I  can't  make  my  feet  come 
up."  His  longing  for  "  Commencement"  was  more  than  a  match 
for  Ids  bodily  endurance,  and  now  he  sat  down  on  the  railing  by 
tho  roadside  to  rest  awhile.  As  he  sat  here  he  saw  some  dande- 
lions, and  some  of  them  which  were  in  decay  seemed  to  nod  their 
heads. to  lum.  The  old  superstition  caine  to  his  mind,  that  if  you 
take  one  of  these  tops,  and  with  a  single  breath  blow  off  all  tho 
down,  yom-  mother  wants  you.  He  got  down  from  the  railing 
and  stepped  over  on  to  the  marsh,  and  plucked  near  the  road  the 
long  stem  of  a  dandelion  with  its  round  top  full  of  downy  seeds. 
His  hand  trembled  as  he  held  it  up,  and  he  blew  upon  the  down, 
when  but  a  portion  of  it  fell  off.      Harry's  face  lighted  up  with 

joy- 

"  Mother  don't  want  me !"  he  gladly  said  to  himself,  and  he 
had  put  one  hand  on  to  the  rail  to  spiing  into  the  road  again. 
But  his  heart  heat  quick.  He  didn't  feel  right.  "  I  was  tired," 
he  said,  "and  didn't  blow  strong  enough."  The  tnith  was,  as 
with  too  many  boys,  who,  from  the  desire  to  have  the  down  keep 
on,  blow  softly,  calling  a  mere  puff  a  blow.  Harry's  conscience 
was  uneasy.  He  kept  his  hand  resting  on  tho  rail,  and  now  ho 
began  to  whistle,  but  the  tune  was  a  serious  one.  Ho  sighed,  ho 
looked  up  the  road,  he  saw  the  people  flocking  to  the  festivities, 
and  he  thought  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  music  on  the  college 
green,  but  if  he  did  the  peal  of  the  chm-ch  bell  soon  took  it  away 
from  his  ear.  It  was  the  bell  ringing  the  horn-  for  the  "  Com- 
mencement" exercise,  and  with  all  Haixy's  love  for  the  fife  and 
the  dmm,  and  also  for  the  violin,  there  was  no  music  to  him  like 
the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell  He  never  was  tired  of  that 
music;  and  even  when  the  "nine  o'clock"  evening  bell  pealed 
out  the  hour  when  the  street  plays  must  be  ended,  and  all  boys 
must  be  at  home,  there  was  something  pleasant  in  the  sound  of 
the  bells.  When  other  boys  were  sliding,  coasting  and  skating 
around  him  on  Clmstmas  week,  HaiTy  would  stand  still,  with  the 
rope  of  his  sled  wound  round  his  arm,  listening  to  the  "  Old 
North  "  chimes.  And  now  the  sound  of  the  church  bell  came  to 
arouse  his  conscience,  and  there  alone,  with  none  to  know  him,  he 
felt  heartily  ashamed  to  think  he  did  not  act  more  honestly  in 
blowing  upon  the  dandelion.  The  tears  were  in  his  eyes.  His 
heart  was  heavy,  and  there  was  no  peace  for  him  till  he  made 
auother  trial.  He  plucked  another  stem.  He  held  it  up  valiant- 
ly. He  blowed  upon  the  top  with  a  vigorous  breath,  and  every 
particle  of  the  down  departed  I  The  ball  could  not  have  been 
brushed  more  smoothly.  His  hand  was  again  on  the  rail.  One 
spring  and  he  was  over  into  the  road,  running  as  if  for  Ufe,  hack 
to  town  I  He  did  not  lessen  his  speed  till  he  found  himself  on  the 
bridge,  when  the  pitter-patter  of  his  feet  told  him  that  he  was  fly- 
ing homeward  fast  indeed.  He  now  took  his  homeward  way 
more  leisurely,  and  after  he  had  passed  the  bridge,  he  paused 
to  buy  some  gingerbread,  saying  to  himself,  "  I'll  have  some 
Commencement." 

As  Hany  walked  along,  eating  his  gingerbread,  he  met  a  saUor 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  "  Uncle  Benick,"  who  spoke  to 
him,  with  rather  a  hard  slap  of  his  hand  on  Hariy's  shoulder. 

"Been  to  Commencement,  Harry"?"  said  the  sailor. 

"  No  !"  manfully  answered  Hany ;  "  haven't  got  leave  to  go." 

"  Good  boy !  good  boy  I  I  like  ye,  Harry,  and  you  and  I'll 
have  a  good  time." 

"  I  aint  a  good  boy,  uncle,"  said  Harry,  sorrowfully. 

"Who  says  sol  What  rascal's  been  talking  to  you  V  asked 
the  uncle. 

"  No  one,  sir.  I  think  it  was  something  good  that  told  me 
that,"  and  with  this,  he  looked  up  into  the  sailor's  face  with  a 
sweet  expression  which  qiuoted  him  amazingly. 

"  "SVhat  do  you  mean,  Hany  V  he  asked. 

"  I  mean,  sir,  conscience,"  was  the  boy's  reply ;  and  HaiTy  went 
on  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  morning,  as  they  walked  along. 
Tlie  sailor  was  delighted. 

"  Why,  Harry,  you'll  be  a  minister  one  of  these  days  !  Fine 
fellow !  Good — I  like  it."  And  the  first  chance  he  found,  he 
stepped  into  a  confectionary  store  and  bought  a  pound  of  candy 
and  gave  it  to  Harry.  "  We'll  have  a  Commencement  tliis  side 
of  the  college." 

And  so  they  did,  for  HaiTy  passed  a  happy  day  with  the  free 
and  generous  sailor,  and  always  looked  back  to  that  time  as  the 
beginning  of  earnest  struggles  with  temptation.  To  him  the  dan- 
delion had  always  a  gi-eat  beauty,  and  it  was  a  great  pleasm-e 
when  he  aftenvards  read  that  Linnaaus  gave  it  a  place  in  his  Horo- 
loge of  Flora,  as  one  of  the  plants  most  certainly  to  be  depended 
on  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  its  flowers  ;  and  still  more  does 
he  prize  the  line  of  Adriano  :  "Dandelion — a  college  youth  that 
flashes  for  a  day ;"  and  thinks  how  much  ho  suffered  in  his  attempt 
to  see  such  flashes. 


.   CURIOrS  STRATAGEM  OF  TENIER. 

This  great  painter,  perceiving  that  the  works  of  painters  sold 
much  better  after  the  death  of  thcii*  authors,  wisely  detennined  to 
anticipate  the  reversionartj  profits  of  talent ;  and  to  effect  this, 
thought  he  could  not  adopt  a  better  expedient  than  to  cease  to 
live  to  the  public.  In  order  to  execute  this  singular  stratagem, 
he  absented  himself  from  the  town  of  Anvers,  and  his  wife  and 
children  counterfeited  afliliction  by  putting  on  black.  The  trick 
succeeded,  and  in  a  very  short  time  all  the  pieces  of  the  pretended 
deceased  were  bought  up  at  very  high  prices,  which,  besides  reliev- 
ing his  present  wants,  enabled  him  to  realize  a  handsome  sum  for 
the  future. — Anecdotes  of  Arties. 
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fWritten  for  Glea«)n's  Pictorial.] 
THE  POND   LILY. 

Bt  THOMAS  J.  BPEAB. 


Sadly  in  her  garden  sighing. 

Sat  a  maiden  young  and  fair, 
Book  and  lute  beside  her  lying, 

In  the  shadowy  stillness  there — 
Till  she  spied  a  lily  gleaming 

Like  an  emerald  at  her  feet, 
On  the  lake,  amidst  her  dreaming, 

Which  she  thus  essayed  to  groot : 

*'  Lily  of  the  lakelet !  blooming 

"miite  and  moonlike  by  the  strand, 
How  I  love  thy  sweet  porfuming, 

And  to  see  thy  bud  expand. 
Long  I  watched  for  thy  still  coming, 

Gaily  o'er  this  mimic  sea, 
And  vrhile  now  the  bees  are  humming, 

Thou  art  here  to  gladden  me. 

"  Beautiful  beside  the  moonbiin, 

la  the  daisy  to  behold ; 
But  tho  lily  by  the  fountain, 

As  I  Tiow  its  leaves  unfold, 
Hath  a  charm  in  its  appearing, 

Little  heeded  though  it  be, 
More  these  sylvan  haunts  endearing, 

Than  the  gaudiest  flower  to  me. 

*''Whcn  tho  moonlight  seeks  the  billow — 

MTien  dies  day's  laat  melody, 
Then,  beside  the  dipping  willow, 

In  thy  sweet  simplicity, 
Fair  and  winsome  lily  blossom ! 

Peep'st  thou  from  thy  watery  bed, 
TVhile  the  stars,  from  night's  blue  bosom. 

Wooing,  greet  thy  humble  head. 

*'  O'er  the  lake  serenely  gliding, 

Graceful  moves  yon  bird  along. 
With  its  breast  the  stream  dividing, 

Wliere  the  modest  lilies  throng. 
Sky  and  tree  are  glassed  before  me, 

Mirrored  full,  and  clear,  and  strong, 
While  a  tide  of  thought  comes  o'er  me, 

Bursting  to  the  flowers  in  song. 

"  Here  are  blossoms  all  around  me, 

Keared  with  taste,  and  nursed  with  care, 
Yet  their  scent  and  hues  have  found  me 

Sad  amidst  delights  so  rare. 
Bat,  to  cheer  the  sorrowing  leisure, 

Which  to  darkening  dreams  I  give, 
From  this  wave-bom  lily  treasure 

Something  whispera  '  Hope  and  livel' 

"  Tes,  lone  floweret  of  the  water ! 

While  I  see  thee  blush  and  shine. 
Though  I  droop,  a  sad-souled  daughter. 

Hence  thy  lesson  shall  be  mine. 
From  the  depths  thou  comest  teaching — 

Seeking  light  in  which  to  bloom, 
Am  my  heart,  through  darkness  reaching, 

Looks  for  bliss  beyond  the  tomb  1 

'  "  High  above  the  present  emiling. 

Lives  the  promise  of  my  soul, 
And  this  floweret's  brief  beguiling 

Brings  me  joy  and  self-control ! " — 
Thuj  she  mused,  and  rose  r^oicing 

O'er  the  gloom  that  memory  gave. 
And  went  forth,  the  language  voicing 

Of  the  lily  on  the  wave ! 

«     -mmm^    » 

[Written  for  Gleaaon's  Pictorial.] 
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GLEASON. 

Birtningham,  England — Warwick  Castle — The  Warwick  Vase — The  Chapel — 
Stratford-upon-Avon — Shakspeare'a  Birthplace — Shakspeare'a  Tomb — In- 
ecripnoQ — The  Town  of  Stratford — Pleasant  Memories. 

I  SIT  down  amid  all  the  noise,  bustle  and  commotion  of  the 
great  manufactming  midland  metropolis  of  England,  Binningham. 
A  glance  at  the  map  of  Great  Britain  will  show  its  locality  to  be 
Tery  nearly  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  Birmingham  ware  is 
known  and  celebrated  all  over  the  world,  and  justly  so,  for  its 
great  excellence  and  finish ;  here  is  manufactured  nearly  every 
conceivable  metallic  article,  from  a  pin-head  to  a  steam-engine, 
from  a  lady's  thimble  to  an  iron  boiler,  from  a  gilt  button  to  cast- 
iron  houses,  etc.,  etc.  An  air  of  busy  thrift  pervades  the  town 
from  daybreak  until  night ;  and  I  have  yet  seen  no  more  industri- 
ous and  orderly  class  of  people  than  the  inhabitants  of  this  city, 
with  its  population  of  over  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
souls.  The  city  of  Birmingham  is  built  in  the  same  irregular  way 
that  Boston  is,  but  resembles  in  its  general  appearance  the  major- 
ity of  English  metropolises. 

One  of  my  earliest  curiosities  after  arriving  here  was  to  visit 
Warwick  Ca.stle,  some  twenty  miles  from  this  city ;  and  thither  I 
hastened  to  feast  ray  eyes  upon  that  most  magnificent  of  the 
ancient  feudal  mansions  of  the  old  English  nobility.  It  stands  on 
a  rock  overhanging  the  Avon,  a  little  to  the  southeast  of  the  town. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  venerable  character  of  the  castle, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Ethelfleda,  daughter  of  Alfred,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  founded  it  in  the  year  915,  but  no  traces  of  the 
original  structure  now  remain.  On  arriving  at  the  gate,  and 
requesting  permission  to  enter  the  precincts  of  the  castle,  I  was 
pompously  declined  by  the  porter,  and  informed  that  I  must  first 
procure  a  permit  from  the  Lord  Provost.    Einally,  being  supplied 


with  pen  and  paper  by  the  said  porter,  I  wrote  a  line  to  the  earl 
requesting  tho  necessary  permit.  This  was  sent  me  directly,  for 
wliich  his  lordship  had  my  thanks  and  the  porter  half  a  cro^^^l. 

Ccesar's  tower  is  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  castle,  and  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  high.  Guy's  tower,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  feet  high,  was  ei-ected  in  1394  ;  from  its  summit 
I  enjoyed  a  most  extended  and  delightful  panoramic  view  of  the 
country  aroxmd.  The  approach  to  the  grand  front  of  the  castle 
exhibits  three  stupendous  towers,  tho  entrance  being  fianked  by 
embattled  walls  covered  with  ivy.  The  interior  is  indeed  re- 
markable for  splendor  and  elegance.  The  principal  suite  of  apart- 
ments thi'ough  which  I  was  politely  sho^Ti  by  tho  groom  of  tlie 
chambers,  extended  tliree  hundi'ed  and  thirty-three  feet  in  a  straight 
line,  and  are  adorned  with  valuable  paintings,  curious  specimenB 
of  ancient  armor,  and  the  like.  In  one  of  tho  apartments  were 
shown  to  me  the  bed  and  some  chairs  of  Queen  Ann  of  Denmark, 
presented  to  the  late  Duchess  of  Warwick  by  George  IV.,  with 
many  other  articles  of  virtu,  rare  and  rich  in  association,  as  well 
as  in  material. 

In  the  green-house  was  shown  me  the  famous  Warwick  Vase, 
found  at  Tivoli,  and  capable  of  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  gallons  of  Hquid,  the  material  of  which  it  is  constructed 
being  of  white  marble.  Its  handles  are  beautifully  formed  of  in- 
terwoven vines,  the  body  being  ornamented  by  the  heads  of  satyi's, 
bound  with  wi'caths  of  i^^,  the  skin  of  the  panther,  with  the  head 
and  claws  beautifully  sculptured,  and  other  appropriate  ornaments. 
This  splendid  cui-iosity  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  at 
Adrian's  Villa,  TivoU,  where  it  once  formed,  doubtless,  the  prin- 
cipal ornament.  Its  model  has  foi-med  the  copy  for  the  manufac- 
turers in  all  kinds  of  metal  all  over  the  world,  and  can  hardly  be 
impi-uved  upon  by  modem  art  and  skill.  The  Earl  of  Warwick 
deserves  much  credit  for  having  placed  it  where  it  can  thus  be 
viewed  by  the  curious  in  matters  of  antiquity  and  of  art.  I  did 
not  fail  among  other  visitations  in  this  vicinity  to  examine  the 
elegant  and  elaborately  finished  chapel,  in  which  is  the  far-famed 
Beauchamp  monument.  This  edificg  is  only  second  to  that  of 
Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Here  also  is  a  monument  to 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  EHzabeth's  favorite; 

Erom  Warwick  to  Stratford-upon-Avon  is  but  eight  miles ;  and 
engaging  a  conveyance,  I  drove  thither  with  my  mind  intent  upon 
the  life-story  of  the  great  bard,  and  on  entering  the  town,  drove 
directly  to  the  birthplace  of  Shakspeare.  One  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  honest  sensations  of  the  soul  on  first  viewing 
Niagara,  as  to  depict  the  feelings  that  prompt  the  breast  on  gazing 
for  the  first  time  upon  this  sacred  locality.  I  paused  long  upon 
the  outside,  and  gazed  well  upon  the  antiquated  building,  with  its 
timbers  set  in  most  independent  positions.  [See  engraving  on 
page  28.]  It  has  the  aspect  of  great  age,  and  seems  to  show  the 
wear  and  tear  of  centuries,  giving  promise,  at  the  first  glance,  of 
some  legend  and  story  of  interest  as  connected  with  its  brown  old 
walls  and  queer  projecting  roof. 

On  entering  the  house,  I  found  myself  at  once  in  what  must 
have  been  the  parlor  in  Shakspeare's  time.  The  floor  is  paved 
with  stone.  On  one  side  of  the  room  is  an  am;)le  fire-place,  with 
cozy  sitting-places  on  either  side.  The  kite'  ..  u  I  found  lighted  by 
a  single  side  window,  with  heavy  rafters  and  supporting-beams 
around,  and  an  enormous  fire-place,  where  a  sheep  might  be  con- 
veniently roasted  whole ;  here  also  are  seats  on  either  side  within 
the  fire-place,  in  accordance  with  the  olden  custom  of  the  times, 
while  the  \vide  chimney  gaped  upwards  to  the  sky. 

Erom  the  kitchen  a  flight  of  some  dozen  steps  led  me  to  the 
chamber  where  Shakspeare  was  bom,  on  St.  George's  Day,  April 
23,  1564.  Here  again  I  am  puzzled  how  to  express  the  feelings 
that  moved  me  on  finding  myself  in  that  low,  small  room  that  had 
given  to  the  world  its  one  great  master-poet.  The  apaitment  is 
very  moderate  in  size,  with  a  window  of  four  combined  casements, 
and  has  a  fire-place  with  a  large  beam  suppoiting  its  mantle.  On 
the  walls,  ceilings  and  windows,  visitors  have  written  their  names 
until  not  an  inch  remains  unoccupied.  Between  the  room  in 
which  Shakspeare  was  bom  and  another  chamber,  now  occupied 
by  the  old  lady  in  charge  of  the  house,  is  a  small  ante-room,  -n-ith 
a  door  opening  upon  some  staire  that  led  to  the  beams  and  rafters 
of  the  house,  and  displaying  the  strong  and  durable  manner  of 
building  dwelling-houses  in  times  gone  by.  We  have  no  such 
contractors  now-a-days ;  we  build  not  for  posterity,  but  for  the 
present,  and  half  the  time  outhve  the  structtire  ourselves  ! 

On  leaving  the  house,  I  bent  my  steps  towards  the  old  parish 
church  of  Stratford,  where  the  remains  of  Shakspeare  lie  interred. 
A  thickly-arched  avenue  of  lime  trees  leads  to  the  entrance  of  the 
church,  wliich  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  thickly  nestled 
among  a  grove  of  lofty  trees.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  is  a  large  stracture  of  ancient  foundation,  built 
of  yellow  stone.  The  chancel  or  choir  is  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  fabric,  and  from  its  height  and  simpHcity  of  construc- 
tion has  a  beautiful  effect.  Eive  most  elegantly  finished  windows 
rise  to  the  roof  on  either  side  of  the  church,  while  above  the  altar 
is  a  large  east  window  of  fine  efiFect.  As  you  pass  up  the  centre 
aisle  of  the  nave,  there  against  the  northern  wall  is  pointed  out 
the  tomb  of  Shakspeare  and  his  monumental  bust.  It  represents 
a  man  of  about  fifty,  head  bald,  expression  gentle,  humorous,  and 
yet  pathetic.  This  is  universally  conceded  to  be  the  best  one  ex- 
tant of  the  great  bard,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Immediately  beneath  the  monument  receding  from  the  wall,  are 
the  gravestones  of  Shakspeare's  family.  The  first  stone  is  that  of 
Anne  (Hathaway)  Shakspeare,  which  has  a  small  brass  plate  let 
in,  with  the  following  inscription: — "Here  lteth  interred 

THE  BODT  OF  AnXE,  WIFE  OP  WiLLI.UI  ShAKSPEARE,  WnO 
DEPARTED    THIS    LIPE    THE    6TH    DAT    OF   AVG.  1623,  BEING    OP 

THE  AGE  or  67  TEARS."     Thcu  follows  the  gravestone  of  Shak- 


speare himself,  on  which  is  the  quaint  inscription  which  has  saved 
his  grave  from  desecration : 

GOOD  FEEXD  FOR  JESVS  SAKE  FOP.IJEARE 
TO  DIGG  THE  DTST  ENCLOSED  HEAItE, 
ELESTE  BE  Y^  M.\2i  Y^  SPARES  THES  STONES, 
AND  0VB5T  BE  HE  T^  MOTES  ilT  BONES. 

Sti'atford-upon-Avon  contains  some  seven  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  gentle  accli\-ity  rising  from  the 
river,  which  here  expands  to  a  width  of  some  hundred  yards  and 
more,  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  fourteen  arches  built  by  Henry 
VII.,  but  much  improved  and  widened  since  his  time.  The  Avon 
is  navigable  by  barges  from  the  Severn  to  Stratford,  where  it  unites 
with  the  Stratford  canal,  which  is  itself  connected  %vith  the  Wor- 
cester and  Birmingham  canal.  But  there  is  little  or  nothing 
doing  here  in  tlie  way  of  manufacture,  or  otherwise,  and  the  place 
honestly  and  simply  owes  all  its  importance  as  Shakspeare's  birth- 
place. 

The  house  in  which  the  great  poet  was  bora,  and  which  I  have 
described,  has  been  added  to  in  modem  times,  and  is  situated  in 
Henley  Street ;  but  the  house  in  which  Shakspeare  passed  his 
latter  days  was  destroyed — shame  on  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed ! 
— in  1759,  when  the  famous  mulberry  tree  he  is  said  to  have 
planted  in  the  garden  was  cut  down.  But  I  was  too  much  grati- 
fied at  having  been  in  the  room  where  he  first  di-ew  breath,  and 
where  his  infancy  was  passed,  to  give  much  thought  to  any  other 
subject,  and  I  came  away  full  of  pleasant  memories. 

Thus  far  my  trip  has  been  highly  agreeable,  and  we  have  met 
with  no  mishap  worth  mentioning.  To-morrow  we  shall  start  for 
London,  whence  my  next  epistle  will  be  dated. 


[Gathered  for  trleason'a  Pictorial.] 
DAILY  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST. 


BT  ben:  PEEIBT  POOEE. 


[Tlie  following  daily  record  of  past  events  mil  be  continued  from  -vieak  to  Treek ; 
exhibiting  a  schedule  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  past, 
with  such  date  and  data  as  will  interest  and  instruct.] 

JTJLT    NINTH, 

1228.— Langdon,  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  celebrated  aa  a  com- 
mentator, died. 

1785. — Ship  Pallas  brought  the  first  Chinese  cargo  to  Baltimore. 

1850. — ^President  Zachary  Taylor  died. 

1850. — Three  hundred  and  fifty  houses  burned  and  many  lives 
lost  in  Philadelphia. 

1852. — Great  reception  given  to  Daniel  Webster,  at  Boston. 

JTTET    TENTH. 

1509. — John  Calvin  born  at  Noyou,  Prance. 
1775. — Col.  Ethan  Allen  captured  Ticonderoga. 
1780. — French  fleet,  with  6000  froops,  arrived  at  Newport. 
1832. — Gen,  Jackson  vetoed  United  States  Bank. 
1851. — Daguerre,  inventor  of  "sun-painting,"  died  at  Paris, 
aged  61. 

JULT   ELEVENTH. 

1767. — John  Quincy  Adams  born  at  Quincy,  Mass. 
1774. — Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  the  ^'Indian  tamer,"  died. 
1782. — Savannah  evacuated  by  the  British, 
1814. — ^Eastport  captured  by  the  English. 

JTTLT    TWELFTH. 

304.— Martyrdom  of  St.  Pelix. 
1785. — Dr.  Franklin's  nine  years'  residence  at  Passy  ended. 
1814. — Twelve  Canadians  hung  as  "traitors." 
1845. — Rev.  Dr.  Ware,  Unitarian  author,  died  at  Cambridge. 

JULT  THIKTEESTH, 

1793. — Charlotte  Corday  assassinated  Marat> 
1798. — Washington  accepted  a  lieutenant-general's  commission. 
1814. — U.  S.  brig  Rattlesnake  captured  by  British  ship  Leander. 
1842. — Duke  of  Orleans,  eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  died. 
1846.— Destructive  fire  at  Nantucket,  Mass. 

JULY    FOtTETEENTH. 

1780. — ^Albert  Gallatin  first  landed  at  Boston. 

1784. — Edmund  Burke  prosecuted  London  Advertiser  for  hbel. 

1789. — Bastile  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground. 

1815. — Napoleon  surrendered  himself  to  England. 

1820. — Hutton  and  Hall,  mail  robbers,  hung  at  Baltimore. 

JULY  FIETEENTn. 

1751. — John  Wilson,  English  botanical  author,  died,  aged  45. 
1791. — Stony  Point  stormed  and  taken  by  Gen.  Wayne. 
ISOl. — Napoleon's  concordat  irith  the  pope. 
1S08. — Joachim  Murai,  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon,  crowued 
King  of  Naples. 


SECRETS  OF    HAPPINESS. 


A  susceptibility  to  delicate  attentions,  a  fine  sense  of  the  name- 
less and  exquisite  tenderness  of  manner  and  thought,  consti- 
tute, in  the  minds  of  its  possessoi-s,  the  deepest  undercurrent  of 
hfe;  the  felt  and  treasured,  but  miseen  and  inexpressible  richness 
of  affection.  It  is  rarely  found  in  the  characters  of  men,  but  out- 
weighs, when  it  is,  all  grosser  qualities.  There  are  many  who 
waste  and  lose  affections  by  careless  and  often  unconscious  neg- 
lect. It  is  not  a  plant  to  grow  untended  ;  the  breath  of  indiffer- 
ence, or  a  rude  touch,  may  destroy  forever  its  delicate  texture. 
There  is  a  daily  attention  "to  the  slightest  courtesies  of  life,  which 
can  alone  preserve  the  first  freshness  of  passion.  The  easy  sur- 
prises of  pleasure,  earnest  cheerfulness  of  assent  to  slight  wishes, 
habitual  respect  to  opinions,  unwavering  attention  to  the  comfort 
of  otliers  abroad  and  at  home,  and  above  all.  the  careful  presena- 
tion  of  those  proprieties  of  conversation  wliich  arc  sacred  whf  u 
before  the  world,  are  some  of  the  secrets  of  that  happiness  which 
age  and  habit  alike  fail  to  impair. — Sctc  York  Mirror. 
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PEN'NSYLVAMA   HOSPITAL.   PINE    STREET,    PHILADELPHIA. 


VESySYJJVAyiA  HOSPIT.4Ii,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1750,  the  first  ?tep  was  taken  to- 
wards the  estabH--hinent  of  an  Ijo'^pital  in  Philadelphia.  The 
credit  of  originaiinir  the  movement  is  due  to  Dr.  Thomas  Bond, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  the  city. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  a  want  so  obvious  had  occu- 
pied the  thoughts  of  many  reflecting  pei-sons,  and  that  he  who  first 
DToapht  it  pubholy  fonvard  was  but  the  spokesman  of  a  general 
Eentimcnt,  which  had  been  gradually  maturing  in  the  communitv, 
and  was  now  ripe  for  action.     Dr.  Bond  began  by  endeavoring  to' 


obtain  subscriptions ;  and  sohcited  the  aid,  among  others  of  his 
friends,  of  Benjamin  Eranklin,  who,  highly  appro%'ing  of  the  pro- 
ject, engaged  heartily  in  furthering  his  views.  Pranklin  first  pre- 
pared the  public  mind  by  writing  in  the  newspapers,  and  thus 
succeeded  in  increasing  the  number  and  amount  of  the  subscrip- 
tions ;  but  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  enterprise  was  beyond 
individual  ability,  and  that  legislative  aid  would  be  necessary  to 
success.  A  memorial,  therefore,  was  addressed  to  the  Provincial 
Assembly,  setting  forth  the  urgent  necessity  then  existing  for  an 
hospital,  and  asking  for  a  charter  to  the  contributors,  and  for  pe- 


cuniary assistance.  This  was  presented  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1751.  After  some  hesitation,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  country 
members,  a  bill  was  finally  passed,  on  "the  7th  of  Febniarv,  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice,  incorponuing  "  the  contributors'  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,"  and  appropriating  ?iro  thousand  pounds 
ctirrency,  towards  tlie  erection  and  fumi.<:hing  of  a  building,  to  be 
paid  when  an  equal  amount  should  be  subscribed  by  individuals  to 
a  permanent  fund.  The  board  of  managers  determined  to  pur- 
chase a  suitable  lot,  and,  afi:or  patient  and  diligent  investigation, 
bought,  in  December,  1754,  for  five  hundred  pounds,  the  whole  of 


PJSANE   ASYLUM,    WEST    PHILADELPHIA. 


[For  dcscrii'tii-n,  see  piifie  2b.j 
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ROCKY   GLEN,   TILLAGE   OF   SING   SING,   NEW   YORK. 


cidiNTON 
[For  desciiption,  see  page  2 


■] 


the  Bqnare  in  Trhich  the  hospital  now  stands,  except  a  depth  of 
sixty  fret  on  Spruce  Street,  which,  eig-ht  or  ten  years  later,  was 
granted  by  the  Penns,  together  with  an  annuity  of  forty  pounds. 
This  lot  was  at  that  time  far  out  of  to^vn,  and  was  approached 
obliquelv,  through  the  fields,  the  main  streets  not  having  been 
opened  for  use  at  so  °Teat  a  distance  from  the  built  parts  of  the 
city.  The  next  object  was  to  erect  a  suitable  building ;  and  a 
plan  was  prepared,  calculated  with  wise  forethought,  for  a  pros- 
perous fiiture.  but  so  arranged  that  a  part  sufficient  for  immediate 
wants  might  be  built  at  once,  and  additions  afterwards  made,  as 
occasion  might  require,  without  disturbing  the  general  symmetry. 
The  plan  was  that  of  the  present  noble  structure ;  the  portion  at  ; 


the  time  intended  for  erection  was  the  east  wing  as  it  now  exists, 
facing  Eighth  Street.  The  comer-stone  was  laid  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1755,  with  the  following  neat  inscription,  prepared  by  Dr. 
Franklin  : — "  In  the  year  of  Christ,  wdcclv.,  George  the  Second 
happily  reigning  (for  he  sought  the  happiness  of  his  people),  Phil- 
adelphia flourishing  {for  its  inhabitants  were  public  spirited),  this 
building,  by  the  bounty  of  the  goveramcnt,  and  of  many  private 
persons,  was  piously  founded  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  miser- 
able. May  the  God  of  mercies:  bless  the  undertaking."  The 
house  was  so  far  completed  in  December,  1756,  that  patients  were 
admitted;  and  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  managers  to  inspect 
the  wards  took  place  on  the  27th  of  that  month.     The  institution 


is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  city,  while  its  excellence  as  a 
school  for  the  edacation  of  students,  together  with  its  library,  lec- 
ture-room, anatomical  museum  and  classical  lectures,  challenges 
universal  admiration,  while  it  has  accomplished  an  amount  of  ben- 
efit as  much  beyond  contemplation  as  it  is  above  price.  Dr. 
Franklin,  when  he  first  attempted  to  establish  this  institution,  then 
a  novelty  in  America,  failed.  The  idea  was  Dr.  Bond's.  Frank- 
lin made  an  effort  to  obtain  some  assistance  from  the  assembly, 
but  for  a  long  time  ■\^■itllout  success.  But  at  length,  by  a  little 
shrewd  management  on  Franklin's  part,  his  aim  was  accomplished, 
subscriptions  flowed  in  liberally,  and  the  design  was  carried_iiito 
successful  execution. 


^^^^.  ^(\ 


BKOtKtINE,    :>lA:<.SACiiLM-'n.-:.j    i'RO.M    AUOvE    THE    KOADj  FIVE   MILES    FROM    BOSTON. 


[For  (loscription,  bpp  jmgc  28.] 
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nvritten  for  Glea<oti"s  Pictorial.] 
BmXSTED, 

BT     GAT     HUMBOLDT. 

Do  yojx  know  this  charmed  Tale, 

This  Chatham  of  old — 
Do  jou  know  where  the  twilight 

Melts  the  air  into  gold — 
Where  the  clouds  hide  their  frowrui 

Beneath  rainbow-bued  bars, 
And  the  trees  tower  up 

Till  they  kiss  the  bright  stare? 

Do  Tou  know  where  the  waTelcta 

Of  the  Stena  Kill  fall 
With  a  musical  munnur, 

As  night  trances  all  7 
Do  you  know  where  the  wavelet* 

Never  so  EOftly  glide 
A»  when  dark-«yed  maidens 

Arc  listening  bende  ? 

Once  they  whispered  a  story 

Any  maiden  might  fear — 
E'en  a  hero  of  Woden 

Might  startle  to  hear, — ■ 
How  mortals  and  brothere 

Met  their  brothers  at  bay, 
And  fought  by  the^e  waters 

Till  the  sun  turned  away — 

And  left  night  with  her  shadows 

To  weep  o'er  the  elain — 
0  may  never  such  slaughter 

Curse  the  fair  earth  again ! 
But  may  dim  twilights  golden 

Chase  bright  days  o'er  the  sky — 
And  the  waves  ever  whisper 

Love  to  maids  listening  nigh. 

[Written  for  Gleasou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  JIEIICHAKT^S  CLERK: 


A   KIKDNESS  IS    NEVER    LOST. 


BT  LUCT  LINWOOD. 


William  "Westmokb  was  the  only  son  of  poor  but  respect- 
able and  intelligent  parents,  whose  straitened  circumstances  urged 
the  necessity  of  commencing,  early  in  life,  to  do  something  for  his 
own  support,  as  well  as  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  business  for  the 
benefit  of  his  riper  years.  They  strove  to  give  him  all  the  educa- 
tion that  their  limited  means  would  allow,  and  being  xery  tractable 
for  one  of  his  age,  at  twelve  he  was  so  far  advanced  in  his  studies 
as  to  be  considered  competent  to  serve  as  salesman  in  a  small 
store.  There  he  succeeded  so  well  that  after  two  years'  expe- 
rience he  was  oflFered  a  place  in  the  counting-room  of  ilr.  Dick- 
eon's  extensive  commission  establishment.  The  great  amount  of 
business  and  its  peculiar  character  there  afforded  him  much  oppor" 
tunity  of  learning  the  intricate  minutice  of  business  transactions 
in  general,  and  he  improved  well  his  advantages.  The  place  was 
made  a  permanent  situation  for  him,  and  he  proved  an  invaluable 
assistant  to  his  employer,  who  fully  realized  the  possession  of  a 
prize,  though,  in  consequence  of  being  possessed  also  of  a  very 
Bclfish  disposition,  he  would  never  acknowledge  it. 

Owing  to  the  associations  which  surrounded  him  in  his  position 
and  the  sphere  into  which  his  duties  led  him,  "William  was  enabled 
to  gain  a  good  degree  of  respectability  in  society  notwithstanding 
he  belonged  to  a  poor  family. 

Year  after  year  passed  away,  and  by  the  rapid  development  of 
his  natural  talents  through  toil  and  study,  he  became  chief  man- 
ager in  the  establishment,  and  the  main  staff  of  his  employer; 
though  as  yet,  himself,  entirely  unconscious  of  his  real  impor- 
tance. He  was  returning  to  the  store  after  dinner,  one  day, 
when  some  one  stepped  up  behind  him  and  gently  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder.  He  turned  and  was  surprised  to  meet  his  old  friend 
and  schoolmate,  John  VTilson. 

"  Hallo,  John !  How  do  you  do  V  said  be,  gi\'ing  him  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  again.  But 
where  do  you  come  from  ?  Dressed  in  sailor's  uniform — been  to 
sea,  it  appears." 

"  Yes,  William.  I  have  been  to  sea,  and  been  through  many 
trying  scenes  too,  since  I  saw  you  last,"  said  John,  with  a  mourn- 
ful countenance. 

"  Ah,  indeed  ?  Pray  tell  me  how  you  came  to  go  to  sea." 
"  I  went  to  sea  only  as  a  last  resort.  My  parents  both  died 
before  I  was  twelve  years  of  age  and  I  was  left  Tvithout  a  friend 
in.  the  world.  I  knew  I  had  got  to  earn  my  ovra  living,  and  I 
immediately  sought  emplb}Tncnt  wherever  I  could  obtain  it.  It 
would  take  me  a  long  time  to  tcU  you  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
business  which  I  undertook,  and  failed  in.  At  last  Ilet  myself  by  the 
year  to  a  man  who  proved  to  be  a  hard  master — and  after  enduring 
his  abuse  as  long  as  I  could  I  left  him  and  shipped  to  go  before 
the  mast  on  board  the  clijiper  Skylark  for  Liverpool.  VTc  were 
but  three  days  out  when  a  hea^y  gale  set  ui  and  we  were  bloi\Ti 
upon  the  rocks  and  wrecked  upon  our  eastern  coast.  Most  of  the 
crew  perished,  but  I  was  among  the  fortunate  ones  who  escaped — 
and  here  I  am,  without  a  cent  in  my  pocket,  and  not  a  garment 
but  what  I  have  upon  my  back.  Do  you  think  that  I  could  pos- 
sibly find  anything  to  do  here  ?  Do  you  know  of  any  one  who 
would  let  mc  work  for  my  board  for  a  few  weeks  until  I  could  find 
some  eraplovment  V 

"  I  do  not  at  present,"  said  William,  "  but  you  shall  stop  with 
me  for  awhile,  and  no  doubt  something  will  turn  up  in  your  favor 
before  long." 


"  Thank  you.  But  shall  I  not  be  a  burden  to  you  ?  I  have  no 
means  of  repaying  you  at  present.  How  well  are  you  doing  1 
Can  you  afford  to  throw  away  anything  on  such  a  poor  fcUow  as 
I  am  1" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  I  can  well  afford  to  share  my  loaf  with  my  old 
playmate,  though  it  is  but  a  small  one.  I  am  a  clerk  in  a  large 
commission  store.  My  salary  is  small  now,  but  I  hope  to  do  bet- 
ter one  of  these  days.  I  have  only  nine  shillings  per  week  and 
my  board." 

"  That  k  small  pay,  indeed,  for  a  clerk  in  a  large  establishment. 
I  shall  not  consent  to  your  being  subjected  to  any  expense  for 
me." 

"  "Well,  here  we  are  at  the  store.  Come  in  and  we  vrill  see  what 
can  be  done." 

"William  showed  his  friend  into  the  back  part  of  the  store,  and 
then  entered  the  counting-room  where  his  employer  sat. 

"  Mr.  Dickson,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  friend  who  has  just  been 
shipwrecked,  is  very  destitute  and  in  search  of  employment.  If 
you  have  no  objection  I  should  like  to  have  him  stop  ^"ith  me  for 
a  few  days." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  yon  want  to  take  him  home  to  eat  and 
lodge  vrith  you  V  said  Mr.  Dickson,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  Yes  sir,  if  you  are  wUling." 

"  I  have  no  objection,  but  I  shall  charge  you  three  dollars  a 
week  for  his  board." 

*'  Very  well,  sir.     I  will  pay  it." 

"  And  he  must  not  occupy  any  of  your  time,  for  it  is  a  very 
busy  season." 

"  0,  no  sir.  On  the  contrary  he  will  be  pleased  to  assist  mo  in 
anything  that  he  can  do  about  the  store.  If  he  can  make  himself 
serviceable  to  yon  perhaps  you  will  like  to  hire  him." 

"Ah,  I  shall  not  hire  anymore  help  at  present.  Go  about  those 
books  now.  They  must  be  posted  up  before  Saturday  night.  I 
have  business  up  to^N'n  and  shall  return  in  an  hour." 

Mr.  Dickson  left  the  room,  and  John,  who  had  overheard  the 
conversation,  came  into  the  counting-room. 

"  It  is  too  bad, '"William,"  said  he.  "  I  will  not  stay  here  at  all 
for  you  to  pay  three  dollars  a  week  for  my  board.  I  would  sooner 
beg  my  bread  until  I  can  help  myself." 

"  You  will  do  no  such  thing — and  I  shall  insist  upon  your  stay- 
ing with  me  until  yon  can  get  a  situation  that  you  will  like." 

*'  But  it  may  be  a  long  time  first,  and  I  can  never  pay  you." 

"  Say  no  more  about  pay,  John.  You  are  entirely  welcome  to 
all  that  I  can  do  for  you." 

Jolm  expressed  much  gratitude  for  the  kindness  of  his  fi-iend, 
and  very  reluctantly  accepted  his  hospitality. 

On  his  way  up  to\vn  Mr.  Dickson  met  with  a  friend,  a  brother 
merchant,  who  was  in  search  of  a  clerk. 

"  By-the-by,  Mr.  Dickson,"  said  he,  "  I  understand  that  yotir 
clerk,  Westmore,  wants  to  go  where  he  can  get  a  higher  salary. 
I  would  not  hire  him  away  from  you,  but  if  you  have  no  objection 
I  am  willing  to  give  him  something  more  than  you  can  afford  to. 
He  is  a  pretty  smart  fellow,  is  he  not  1" 

"  Smart  or  not,  Mr.  Bently,  you  cannot  hire  him.  I  have  no 
idea  of  parting  with  him." 

"Ah,  if  that  is  the  case  then  I  will  not  interfere  with  you,  of 
course.     I  thought  that  you  did  not  value  him  very  highly." 

"  He  answers  my  purpose,  and  I  shall  not  let  him  go.  Kecol- 
lect,  you  cannot  hire  him.  I  will  give  him  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 
rather  than  he  should  leave  me." 

"  O,  very  well.  I  shall  not  interfere  with  your  interests," 
returned  Mr.  Bently,  and  the  merchants  went  their  way. 

Now  the  truth  of  the  matter  was,  Mr.  Dickson  had  a  clerk  who 
could  command  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  he  was  giving  him 
less  than  three  hundred.  He  was  one  of  those  soulless  beings 
who  never  think  that  other  people's  interests  have  anything  to  do 
with  theirs.  He  valued  the  services  of  those  whom  he  employed 
just  in  proportion  to  the  cheapness  of  their  pay,  and  considered  it 
a  smart  thing  in  himself  to  be  able  to  obtain  men  for  haff-pric42 
when  labor  was  scarce,  while  their  families  were  starving  at  home. 
StiU  he  was  a  popular  man.  He  gave  his  hundreds  to  benevolent 
objects,  and  all  the  world  knew  of  his  good  deeds,  but  they  did  not 
know  his  motires — nor  did  they  know  that  his  great  gifts  had 
been  pilfered  from  the  poor  man's  pocket  by  robbing  him  of  his 
just  due. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  WiUiam  learned  through  one  of  Mr. 
Bently's  employees  that  he  bad  expressed  a  vrish  to  hire  him,  and 
at  a  higher  salary  than  he  received  of  Mr.  Dickson.  He  had  found  a 
man  to  fill  the  vacancy,  however,  and  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  ap- 
ply for  the  situation,  but  it  opened  his  eyes  to  a  fact  that  had  here- 
tofore escaped  his  attention.  He  began  to  think  that  he  was 
working  for  too  low  wages — and  making  some  inquiries  in  the 
matter,  he  found  that,  in  contrasting  his  pay  and  his  labor  with 
that  of  others  in  the  same  business,  he  was  right. 

A  just  appreciation  of  his  own  talents  and  duty  to  himself 
prompted  him  to  lay  the  subject  before  his  employer  and  demand 
higher  wages.  Mr.  Dickson  appeared  surprised, and  asked  "why 
he  considered  his  senices  worth  more  than  heretofore." 

"  Because  I  can  get  more  elsewhere,"  was  the  reply. 
"Can  you  1"  questioned  Mr.  Dickson.     "I  should  like  to  see 
you  find  another  situation  at  an}/  price." 

"  It  is  not  long,  sir,  since  I  might  have  got  a  chance  in  Mr. 
Bently's  store." 

"  And  do  you  think  you  could  walk  into  Mr.  Bently's  or  Mr. 
Anybody-else's  store,  without  references  or  recommendations 
from  anyone  ?" 

"'So  sir.    I  suppose  not." 

"  Well,  where  besides  here  have  you  served  as  clerk  V 

"  Nowhere,  sir." 

"And  you  expect  ms  to  recommend  you,  then?" 


"I  don't  know — ^why  not,  sir." 

"  You  have  learned  all  that  you  know  in  my  store,  and  it  is 
right  that  I  should  have  the  benefit  of  it ;  that  is  why  not." 

"  True,  sir.  But  I  have  gained  my  knowledge  by  hard  labor 
too,  and  I  don't  know  why  I  should  not  use  it  for  my  own  benefit. 
If  I  cannot  earn  more  than  I- -now  have  I  must  try  some  other 
business." 

"If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  have  more  money  I  have 
no  objection  to  adding  another  hundred  to  your  salary,  and  that  I 
consider  extra  pay  for  one  of  your  age  and  experience.  Go  to. 
work  now,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  about  your  leaving  me." 
ilr.  Dickson  then  turned  and  left  William  to  his  own  reflections, 
which  were  anything  but  pleasant. 

Even  with  the  addition  of  another  hundred  ho  did  not  feel  sat- 
isfied, and  he  determined  to  better  his  situation  if  possible.  He 
watched  all  the  advertisements  for  clerks,  and  answered  several 
by  applying  in  person.  But  he  found  that  the  first  thing  required 
was  reference,  and  no  one  would  accept  his  application  without  a 
certificate  from  his  last  employer — and  his  only  alternative  was 
to  remain  where  he  was  and  make  the  best  of  what  he  got. 

Meantime  he  succeeded,  through  much  exertion,  in  getting  a 
chance  for  his  friend  on  board  a  European  barque,  and  John  was 
obhged  to  leave  without  making  his  benefactor  whole  for  the  ex- 
pense he  had  incurred,  but  he  gave  him  the  assurance,  "  that  if  his 
life  was  spared  the  time  should  come  when  the  debt  should  be 
doubly  paid." 

"  You  are  welcome,  thrice  welcome,  and  success  attend  you," 
was  "William's  parting  blessing;  and  the  friends  separated  in 
doubt  whether  they  should  ever  meet  again. 

Days  and  months  and  years  passed  by  and  still  "William  "West- 
more  stood  at  the  counter  of  Mr.  Dickson.  By  the  many  attempts 
which  he  had  made  to  change  his  place  he  at  last  succeeded  in 
getting  his  salary  increased  by  the  little  from  time  to  time,  nntil 
now,  after  an  apprenticeship  of  ten  years,  he  was  enjoying  the 
enormous  sum  of  five  hundred  a  year.  That  was  the  most  Mr. 
Dickson  would  allow  him,  but  still  refused  to  give  him  a  chance 
to  do  better.  - 

"William  was  just  entering  his  twenty-third  year,  and  in  the  course 
of  human  events,  since  he  had  become  of  age  and  mingled  in  the 
society  of  the  young  and  beautiful,  one  had  crossed  his  path  who 
had  left  a  shadow  on  his  heart.  He  was  still  only  a  clerk,  and 
only  a  poor  clerk.  Whether  or  not  he  had  a  right  to  love  the 
young  and  beautiful  Miss  Adaline  Lincoln  was  a  query ;  but  he 
did  so,  nevertheless.  Mr.  Dickson  had  heard  such  a  report,  and 
he  felt  exceedingly  anxious  lest  the  next  thing  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  salary  to  support  a  wife.  He  was  not  much  ahead  of 
the  news,  either,  for  very  soon  he  was  honored  with  a  call  from  an 
xmcle  of  the  young  lady,  who  acted  as  her  guardian.  Mr.  Dick- 
son took  the  stranger  into  his  private  ofBce  where  the  following 
conversation  ensued : 

"  My  name  is  Lincoln,  sir — and  I  have  called  to  make  some 
inquiries  respecting  a  young  man  in  your  employ,"  said  the  visitor. 

"  My  clerk,  do  you  mean  ?  Mr.  Westmore  V*  asked  Mr. 
Dickson. 

"  The  same,  sir.  He  has  been  paying  his  addresses  to  a  young 
lady,  a  niece  of  mine,  who  is  under  my  protection.  I  desire  to 
know  what  are  his  qualifications." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  consider  him  honest,  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
faithful,  as  a  clerk.  Farther  than  that  I  have  not  much  to  say 
about  him." 

"  "What  are  his  business  qualifications  V 

"  WeU — ^he  has  none,  I  guess." 

"  Wliat  salary  docs  he  command!" 

"/give  Viim  five  hundred,  but  he  could  not  get  that  anywhere 
else.  He  has  been  with  me  a  good  while,  and  can  do  a  littie  bet- 
ter for  me  than  he  could  do  for  any  one  else." 

"  That  would  hardly  pay  the  bills  of  a  family." 

"  Then  he  thinks  of  marrj-ing  your  niece,  eh?" 

"  That  depends  somewhat  on  your  opinion  of  the  scheme." 

"  Well,  if  you  want  my  opinion,  I  should  say  that  he  has  aa 
much  as  he  can  do,  and  do  it  well,  to  take  care  of  himself.  He  is 
a  mere  boy  in  experience,  and  if  he  should  leave  me  he  could  not 
earn  enough,  with  a  family,  to  keep  himself  out  of  the  almshouse. 
This  is  bet^veen  ourselves,  of  course.  I  do  not  wish  to  injure  the 
boy." 

"  Certainly.  I  understand  yon,  sir,  and  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  information.     That  is  all  I  wish.     Good  day,  sir." 

"  Good  day,"  responded  Mr.  Dickson,  smilingly,  as  his  visitor 
departed. 

"I  guess  I  have  secured  him  for  another  year,"  said  he  to  him- 
self, as  he  closed  the  door  on  Jlr.  Lincoln  and  returned  to  his 
counting-room. 

Sir.  Lincoln  looked  thoughtful  and  sad  as  he  retomed  home. 
It  was  his  duty  to  acquaint  his  niece  with  the  result  of  his  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Dickson,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  man  of  truth  and 
honor,  and  whose  statements  in  regard  to  the  young  man  were 
likelv  to  affect  her  future  prospects.  He  loved  her  fondly,  and  he 
dreaded  to  give  her  pain — but  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  though  an 
unpleasant  one,  to  advise  her  in  regard  to  her  choice  of  a  partner 
for  life.  Adaline  noticed  his  sadness  as  he  entered  the  house  and 
immediately  inquired  the  cause  of  it.  A  better  opportunity  could 
not  have  presented  itself  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  readily  commenced  the  pairiul  task. 

"My  dear  Ada,"  said  he,  as  calmly  and  pleasantly  as  possible, 
"  how  firmly  have  you  made  up  your  mind  in  regard  to  accepting 
Mr.  Westmore's  proposition  V 

Adaline  turned  slightly  pale  and  hesitated. 

"  You  understand  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  control  you,  but 
merely  ad%'ise  you." 

Quickly  summoning  her  fortitude,  and  assoming  a  composed 
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manner,  slic  begged  him  to  proceed  with  his  adrice  withont  oblig- 
ing her  to  answer  questions. 

"  Vers-  well,  then,  danghter/'  he  continued,  (for  he  was  often 
in  the  habit  of  addressing  her  thus),  "I  have  done  all  that  my 
means  would  allow  for  your  comfort  and  pleasure  since  I  took  you 
under  my  protection,  and  it  would  have  given  me  joy  to  have  been 
able  to  present  yon  ^vith  a  fortune  on  your  wedding  day,  but  that 
you  know  is  out  of  my  power." 

"  I  do  not  even  wish  such  a  thing,  nncle.  Ton  have  been  a  father 
to  me,  and  I  could  not  ask  more  than  you  have  done  for  me.  Any 
advice  that  you  are  kind  enough  to  offer  me  I  shall  highly  prize." 

"Even  if  it  should  be  in  opposition  to  your  present  wishes  ?" 

"  Certainly.  I  esteem  your  judgment  better  than  mine,  of 
course,  and  there  can  bo  no  harm  in  knowing  yom-  opinions,  sure- 
ly, though  they  may  differ  from  mine." 

"  Well,  to  come  to  the  point  at  once,  I  have  made  some  inqui- 
ries in  regard  to  Jlr.  "Westmore,  and,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  it, 
I  fear  he  is  not  just  the  kind  of  a  man  that  you  ought  to  have  for 
a  husband." 

"  Why,  nncle  ?  Have  yoa  learned  anything  derogatory  to  his 
character  1" 

"  !Nothing  against  his  moral  character  at  all — but  his  character 
as  a  man  of  business,  and  to  take  the  head  of  a  family,  falls  far 
below  ray  estimation  of  what  such  an  one  should  be.  As  I  said 
before,  if  I  had  wealth  to  give  you  it  would  be  different ;  but  it  is 
my  wish  that  yon  should  always  be  as  comfortable,  at  least,  as 
Ton  have  been  under  my  roof,  and  as  much  more  pleasantly  situa- 
ted as  a  kind  Providence  will  permit." 

"  I  am  astonished,  uncle,  to  hear  such  an  account  of  William. 
I  had  formed  a  very  different  opinion  of  his  business  qnalificar 
tions.  But  with  me  that  may  not  be  a  serious  consideration.  I 
do  not  aim  at  a  very  high  mark.  I  am  content  i\-ith  a  little,  and  I 
never  wish  to  be  wealthy." 

'*  True,  you  may  not  covet  wealth,  but  you  will  need  the  com- 
forts of  life,  and  the  expenses  of  a  family  are  always  on  the 
increase.  I  learned  directly  from  Mr.  Dickson  that  William  only 
receives  five  hundred  dollars  per  year,  and  it  has  only  been  a 
short  time  that  he  has  had  that.  Now  if  a  man  of  his  age,  expe- 
rience and  advantages  can  command  no  higher  salary  than  that, 
do  TOU  think  it  safe  for  him  to  assume  the  expenses  and  responsi- 
bilities of  a  family,  and  jeopardize  the  happiness  of  another  in  his 
scheme  V 

"You  maybe  right,  nncle,"  said  Adaline,  thoughtfully — "but 
are  you  sure  that  he  has  not  been  misrepresented  to  you^" 

*'  0,  certainly.     JNIr.  Dickson  could  have  no  such  motive." 

"  Then  I  shall  take  your  adrice.  I  have  pledged  myself  only 
on  condition  that  you  were  pleased  with  my  decision." 

"And  will  it  require  no  sacrifice  on  your  part  if  I  should  advise 
yon  to  reject  Mr.  Westmore's  offer?" 

"I  must  confess  it  would  require  a  great  sacrifice  of  my  feelings 
to  do  so,  bat  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  rather  than,  marry  against 
your  will,  or  without  your  approval." 

"  Tou  are  a  noble-hearted  girl,  Ada — and  it  is  only  that  I  love 
you  like  my  own  that  I  feel  such  deep  interest  in  your  welfare.  If 
I  were  to  choose  a  husband  for  you  I  would  not  choose  William 
Westmore.  If,  however,  you  prefer  him  to  any  other,  I  will  give 
my  consent,  and  do  all  I  can  to  make  you  happy." 

"  I  shall  reject  him,  uncle,  at  once." 

**  Be  not  hasty,  daughter,  I  beg  of  you.  Weigh  the  matter  well, 
and  act  on  your  own  responsibility,  for  I  will  never  stand  in  the 
^ay  of  your  happiness ;  but  remember  you  are  yet  very  young, 
knd  there  is  a  wide  field  before  you." 

The  remainder  of  the  conversation  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  as 
it  was  merely  a  protracted  discussion  of  the  same  subject.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  by  a  firm  and  resolute  determination  to  act  in  accordance 
with  her  uncle's  wishes  in  the  affair,  without  even  regarding  the 
effect  of  such  a  sacrifice  of  feelings  on  her  part,  Adaline  imme- 
diatelv  despatched  a  note  to  William,  acquainting  him,  in  a  kindly 
manner  of  her  final  decision — and,  begging  him  to  regard  it  as 
her  firm,  unchangeable  decree,  requested  him  to  relieve  her  of 
another  inteniew,  as  it  must  necessaiily  be  an  unpleasant  one  to 
both  parties. 

The  fatal  step  was  not  taken  without  a  deep,  earnest  struggle 
between  affection  and  duty  on  her  part ;  for,  notwithstanding  his 
faults,  even  if  all  the  charges  made  against  him  were  true,  Wil- 
liam Westmore  was  the  only  man  she  had  ever  loved.  How  deep 
a  wound  the  sudden  disappointment  infiicted  on  her  heart  was  not 
realized  by  those  who  only  knew  the  circumstances.  Her  gen- 
erous disposition,  her  noble,  heroic  mind,  with  all  the  gentle  traits 
of  her  woman's  nature,  conspired  to  bear  her  bravely  over  the 
crisis,  and  that  was  supposed  to  be  the  end.  Could,  however, 
those  silent  words,  whose  suggestions  often  chased  away  the  happy 
smile  and  overspread  the  countenance  with  a  sudden  cloud  of  sad- 
ness, have  spoken  audibly,  and  might  the  silent  musings  of  her 
many  lonely  hours  been  T\Titten  out,  they  would  have  told  that  a 
spark  still  lived  within  which  no  earthly  power  could  smother,  no 
earthly  flood  could  quench. 

Tlie  trial  to  William  was  no  less  severe.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
all  the  powers  of  the  wicked  fiends  had  conspired  to  crush  him. 
In  spite  of  his  long  and  close  application  to  study,  his  unremitting 
exertions  to  excel  in  his  profession,  and  his  actual  success,  yet 
every  door  which  was  opened  to  admit  others  to  wealth  and  fame 
had  been  closed  upon  him.  Others  had  friends  to  help  them,  but 
he  had  none.  He  had  looked  forward  with  tho  fond  hope  that  in 
the  future  there  was  one  blessing,  at  least,  in  store  for  him.  That 
there  was  one  being  who  would  be  his  companion  even  in  adversi- 
ty, and  whose  heart  would  beat  in  unison  with  his  though  the 
clouds  of  misfortune  gathered  thick  around  him,  and  the  light  of 
whose  cheerful  countenance  would  help  to  guide  his  darksome 
way.    But  again  and  again  were  his  airy  castles  all  blown  to  the 


ground,  and  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  in  life  worth  the  exertion 
of  living. 

The  disappointment  and  mortification  of  the  rejection  of  his  suit 
would  have  been  sufficiently  tiying  even  had  he  known  all  the  rea^ 
sons  and  causes  thereof;  but  how,  by  whom,  and  for  what  causes 
his  character  had  been  traduced  was  left  in  a  cloud  of  unfathom- 
able mystery.  He  had  been  attacked,  as  it  were,  with  deadly  weap- 
ons, while  his  own  month  was  made  dumb,  his  hands  chained, 
and  every  possible  means  of  self-defence  placed  far  beyond  his 
reach. 

He  had  arrived  at  a  period  of  life,  too,  when  ambition  will 
scaixely  be  satisfied  with  a  retrograde  movement  in  life.  A  young 
man  at  twenty-three  begins  to  feel  his  independence ;  and  as  he 
looks  forth  upon  the  world  of  life  before  him  he  cannot  resist  the 
conviction  that  some  of  its  choicest  blessings  are  in  store  for  him. 
How  hai'd  then  to  be  deprived  the  power  of  claiming  one's  own 
rightful  privilege. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Dickson's  clerk  as  he  stood 
leaning  upon  his  desk  a  few  weeks  after  the  termination  of  his  in- 
timacy with  Adaline  Lincoln ;  and  the  multiplication  of  trials  and 
disappointments  which  had  continued  to  follow  him,  both  in  his 
business  prospects  and  bis  social  interests,  had  nearly  driven  him 
to  despair. 

He  was  endeavoring  to  determine  what  course  next  to  pursue, 
when  a  lai-ge,  dignified  looking  gentleman,  with  massive  whiskers 
and  moustache,  very  familiarly  entered  the  store  and  walked  up  to 
his  desk  without  saying  a  word. 

Westmore  scrutinized  his  features  for  a  moment,  and  then 
exclaimed,  in  astonishment : 

"  John  Wilson — as  I  live  !" 

"Ha,  ha,"  answered  the  risitor,  extending  a  friendly  hand.  "I 
thought  you  would  not  recognize  me  at  first.  But  how  are  you? 
and  how  has  the  world  used  you  this  long  time  V 

"  I  am  just  how  and  where  you  left  me,  John ;  and  I  am  hear- 
tily glad  to  see  you  again,  for  now  I  know  that  I  have  yet  afriend. 
But  what  has  changed  you  so  ?" 

"  Your  kindness  to  me  when  I  last  saw  you  was  the  means  of 
making  me  what  I  am — and  if  I  can  do  as  much  for  you  my  great- 
est wish  win  be  gi-atified." 

A  gleam  of  joy,  such  as  had  not  known  its  way  there  for  many 
days,  beamed  from  the  countenance  of  the  clerk  as  he  listened  to 
the  friendly  words,  and  witnessed  the  earnest  manner  of  his  old 
associate. 

"  But  you  speak  of  having  one  friend  left.  God  forbid  that  you 
should  be  friendless  !  I'll  vouch  for  it  that  there  are  none  who 
better  deserve  friends." 

"  Well,  we  will  discuss  that  matter  at  leisure.  I  was  unguarded 
or  I  should  not  have  broached  that  subject  so  soon.  But  pray  tell 
me  where  you  have  been,  and  where  you  are  bound,  and  who  you 
are — for  I  am  sure  it  cannot  be  plain  John  Wilson." 

"  You  are  right.  Many  thanks  to  you  that  I  am  not  plain  John 
Wilson.  They  call  me  Captain  Wilson.  I  left  this  port,  as  you 
know,  a  sailor  before  the  mast.  I  worked  my  passage  to  London, 
and  entered  that  great  city  with  scarce  a  dollar  in  my  pocket. 
There  I  endeavored  to  find  employment,  and  as  a  last  resort  I 
shipped  on  boai'da  'whaler'  and  started  for  the  'Arctic'  During 
the  first  week  out  the  boat-steerer  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  fi-om 
the  mast  and  break  his  leg.  I,  being  considered  the  man  best 
qualified  for  the  berth,  was  directed  to  take  his  place.  I  was  pret- 
ty quick  to  learn,  you  know,  and  "with  the  knowledge  I  then  bad 
of  nautical  skiU,  and  the  advantages  which  my  position  gave  me 
for  further  study,  in  a  few  months  I  knew  as  much  about  the  man- 
agement of  the  ship  as  any  of  the  subordinate  officers.  We  had 
been  out  but  six  months  when  a  sickness  came  among  us  and  car- 
ried off  the  captain  and  both  mates.  I  was  then  the  highest  offi- 
cer. I  consulted  with  the  rest  of  the  crew  as  tt>  what  course  we 
had  best  pursue  next,  and  some  expressed  a  vrish  to  rctmn  home. 
I  did  not  fell  inclined  to  do  that  without  first  trying  our  strength, 
and  I  proposed  to  choose  officers  among  ourselves  and  pursue  our 
vovage,  hiring  hands  wherever  we  could  find  them  when  we  enter- 
ed foreign  ports.  Ati  first  it  was  thought  to  be  a  venturesome 
scheme,  but  it  was  finally  acceded  to,  and  I  was  chosen  captain. 
We  pursued  om*  voyage  without  any  difficulty,  filled  our  ship,  and 
returned  home  with  flying  colors,  after  a  voyage  of  eighteen 
months. 

"  That  voyage  made  my  fortune.  It  yielded  me  some  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  and  gave  me  the  command  of  the  ship  as  long 
as  I  wanted  it.  I  have  been  three  voyages  since,  and  now  I  com- 
mand my  own  barque.  I  have  bought  the  '  Ocean  Queen '  and 
paid  for  it,  and  have  a  few  more  dimes  left.  I  have  come  home  to 
share  them  with  you,  for  I  feel  that  you  have  a  claim  to  a  portion 
of  the  good  fortune  that  has  come  to  me  through  the  sole  agency 
of  your  exertions  in  getting  roe  my  fii-st  voyage  to  Europe.  That 
is  my  stoiy,  and  now  I  will  hear  yom-s.  What  pay  do  you  get 
now  V 

"Five  hundi'ed  a  year." 

"  Five  hundred  a  ycai- !  Is  it  possible  that  you  arc  still  in  the 
clutches  of  that  miserly  man  1" 

"I  cannot  do  better." 

"You  can  do  better.     I  know  a  man  who  will  give  you  fifteen 
hundred  from  this  hour." 
"You  are  jesting,  John." 
"Not  at  all.     I'll  pledge  my  life  for  it." 
"  Shall  I  tell  him  so  this  morning  V 
"  Certainly.    Don't  tany  here  another  hour  at  this  rate." 
"  He  is  just  coming  in  now." 

"  Well,  talk  with  him  while  I  am  gone.  I  will  return  in  half 
an  hour." 

Captain  Wilson  passed  out  unohscn-ed  by  Mr.  Dickson,  who 
immediately  entered  the  store.     Wilham  proceeded  at  once  to  in- 


form his  employer  of  his  intention  of  leaving  him  unless  he  would 
agree  to  pay  him  what  he  could  get  elsewhere,  and  added  that  he 
had  received  the  offer  of  a  situation  at  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per 
year. 

Mr.  Dickson  was  quite  enraged  at  the  proposition,  and  declared 
that  he  would  do  no  such  thing — and  at  the  same  time  reminded 
bira  of  the  old  threat,  "  that  he  would  have  to  carry  a  pretty  good 
character  with  Mm  to  secure  such  a  situation  as  that." 

William  did  not  feel  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him  and  the  sub- 
ject was  dropped.  Shortly  afterward  the  captain  returned,  and 
William  stepped  forward  and  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Dickson. 

"  This  is  my  friend.  Captain  Wilson,"  said  he.  "  The  young 
man  who  stopped  with  me  about  six  years  ago,  at  your  house. 
Perhaps  you  recollect  him." 

Mr.  Dickson  bowed  graciously  to  the  stranger,  and  blnshed  as 
he  remarked,  "  that  he  had  entirely  forgotten  him." 

"He  is  the  friend  who  infonnedme  of  the  situation  I  spoke  of," 
added  William. 

"Ah,"  was  Mr.  Dickson's  brief  reply — for  he  was  astonished 
at  the  improved  appearance  of  the  poor  sailor  boy,  and  he  began 
to  fear  that  he  would  prove  too  good  a  friend  to  Westmore  for  his 
(jMt.  Dickson's)  interests. 

William  asked  leave  of  absence  for  awhile,  and  the  fiiendfl 
passed  out  together. 

"Which  way?"  asked  William,  when  they  found  themselves  in 
the  street. 

"Home,"  said  the  captain ;  "and  I  want  you  to  go  with  me, 
and  as  it  is  quite  a  long  walk  tht-re  we  shall  have  time  to  talk  over 
matters.     I  suppose  by  this  time  you  are  married,  eh  ?" 

"  No,  nor  am  I  likely  to  be.  That,  with  all  my  other  schemes 
for  the  future,  has  been  nipped  in  the  bud.  If  I  had  been  situated 
differently,  I  presume  I  should  now  have  been  the  husband  of  the 
loveliest  girl  in  the  world.  I  know  she  loved  me,  and  she  knew  I 
loved  her,  still  there  was  something  in  the  way,  I  know  not  what. 
She  rejected  me,  it  seemed,  because  everything  else  acted  against 
me!" 

"Ah !  that  was  hard,  tnily.  Do  you  think  that  Dickson  had 
any  hand  in  the  matter  V 

"I  don't  know.  I  would  not  accuse  him  wrongfully,  but  I 
thought  he  might  have  said  something  about  me  in  bis  harsh 
way  that  had  a  bad  influence.  Still  I  can  never  know  anything 
about  it." 

"  Yes,  the  old  skinflint  probably  thought  that  you  would  want 
a  higher  salary  if  you  got  married.  Well,  we  will  fix  him,  by-and- 
by.  Here  we  are  at  the  house ;"  and  before  William  had  time  to 
realize  where  he  was,  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  his  niece. 

"  This  is  my  uncle  and  sister,  Mr.  Westmore,'*  said  the  captain, 
as  he  showed  William  into  the  parlor  where  they  were  sitting. 

Mr.  Lincoln  arose  and  stood  speechless;  Adaline  blnshed  and 
looked  confounded,  while  Westmore  started  back  in  astonishment 
and  exclaimed : 

"  Your  uncle !  your  sister !     This  is  Miss  Lincoln." 

The  captain  was  no  less  astonished  at  the  strange  conduct  of  the 
confused  trio — and  altogether  there  was  "  a  scene  for  a  painter," 
surely. 

The  mystery  was  soon  explained,  however,  and  it  may  well  be 
supposed  that  the  merited  friendship  which  the  captain  expressed 
for  young  Westmore  completely  and  instantly  overbalanced  the 
impressions  which  Mr.  Dickson,  from  selfish  and  penurious  mo- 
tives, had  succeeded  in  lea^"ing  on  their  minds. 

The  lovers  were  again  brought  together  under  what  seemed  a 
providential  circumstance,  and  their  former  attachment  still  re- 
mained unchanged  as  on  the  day  they  last  met. 

It  was  the  captain's  desire  that  the  engagement  should  be  re- 
newed on  the  spot ;  and  he  promised,  in  presence  of  ilr.  Lincoln, 
to  divide,  equally,  his  fortune  mth  Adaline  on  the  day  that  she 
became  the  wife  of  William  Westmore. 

Of  course  the  proposition  was  acceded  to  with  joy  by  all  par- 
ties concerned;  and  the  day  they  were  married  Westmore  came 
into  possession  of  a  fortune,  the  interest  of  which,  alone,  yielded 
him  fifteen  hundred  per  year,  wliich  placed  him  beyond  the  neces- 
sity of  officiating  as  clerk  for  any  man,  at  any  price. 

Thus  were  the  sad  and  cheerless  prospects  of  th^  unfortunate 
youth  suddenly  changed  to  a  bright  hope ;  and  the  slight  favor 
which  he  found  it  in  his  heart  to  bestow  upon  another  had  proved 
like  "  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,"  returning  to  him  with  interest 
upon  interest,  and  bringing  with  it  that  feeling  of  grateful  joy 
which  is  ever  the  reward  of  a  kind  action  or  a  good  deed. 

The  selfish  and  parsimonious  merchant  learned  a  lesson  by  the 
sudden  loss  of  his  cheap  clerk ;  and  as  he  found  it  difficult  to  sup- 
ply Ills  place,  even  at  a  redoubled  salary,  his  eyes  were  gradually 
opened  to  the  great  error  of  his  business  career,  and  the  heart  and 
home  of  many  a  poor  laborer  was  made  to  rejoice  from  the  effects 
of  that  lesson  on  his  future  course  of-hfe. 

It  may  be  named  that  Miss  Lincoln  was  really  Miss  TFT/son,  but 
had  adopted  her  uncle's  name  merely  to  gratify  his  wishes. 

John  Wilson  soon  aftenvards  married  and  settled  near  his 
fi-iends. 

With  his  new  associations,  his  gradually  increasing  wealth  and 
his  lovely  wife,  who  was  the  light  of  his  home  and  the  charm  of 
his  life,  William  Westmore  was  often  through  life  reminded  that 

A  KINDNESS  IS  NEVER  LOST. 


It  is  far  from  being  true  in  the  progress  of  knowledge,  that  after 
every  failure  wc  must  re-commence  from  the  beginning.  Every 
failure  is  a  step  to  success;  every  detection  of  what  is  fiilse  directs 
us  towards  what  is  true :  ever}'-"  trial  exalis  some ;  scarcely  any 
attempt  is  entirclv  a  failui-e ;  scarcely  any  theory,  the  result  of 
steady  tliought,  is 'altogether  false;  no  tempting  form  of  ciTor  is 
without  some  latent  charm  derived  from  truth. — Ka'th. 
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PEKNSYLVAISX4  HOSPITAIi   FOR  THE  INSANE. 

On  puirc  24  ivc  give  an  cngraring  representing  tlie  Pennsylvania 
Hospitalfor  the  Insane,  loeatcd  aliont  two  miles  west  of  Philadel- 
phia extending  from  the  Haverford  to  the  West  Chester  road 
containing  npwards  of  one  hundred  aeres.     The  corner  stone  of 
thknoble'institutionwas  laid  on  June  22d,  1836  and  the  lionse 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Tear  1841.     A  visit  to  the  hospital  will  amply  repay  any  one  who 
either  loves  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  the  still  greater  beauties  of 
beneficence  in  orderlv,  elficient  and  extensive  ac- 
tion.   Around  the  house  are  beautiful  pleasure 
grounds,  of  more  than  forty  acres  in  extent,  of 
finely  diversified  surface,  adorned  with  gra.ss, 
shrubbery  and  trees,  with  a  small  wood  enclosed, 
and  from  various  points  commanding  agreeable 
rm-al  \ievrs.      Neat,  isolated  buildings  are  seen 
here  and  there,  intended  for  the  amusement  or 
emplo\Tnent  of  the  inmates,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses connected  with   their  weU-bcing.     In  the 
midst  arises  a  noble  edifice,  imposing  by  its  mag- 
nitude, striking  by  its   architectural  character, 
arranged    intemaUy    with    every    attention    to 
healthfulncss  and  comfort,  where  everything  is 
exquisitely  clean,  everjthing  in  order,  and  a  ro- 
freshin>'  atmosphere  of  kindliness,  cheerfulness, 
and  aif  the    gentler  virtues    seems  to    breathe 
pcacofullv  through   hall,  saloon   and   chamber. 
Scattered  about  the  grounds,  in  dilTcrent  apart- 
ments of  the  main  building,  or  in  the  out-bonscs, 
you    encounter    persons    walking,    conversing, 
readin"  or  variously  occupied,  neatly  and  often 
handsomely  dressed,  to  whom,  as  you  pass,  you 
receive   an"  introduction   as    in   ordinary  social 
life  ■    and  you    find   yourself  not  unfrcqnently 
at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  the  persons  met 
with  arc  really  the  insane,  or  whether  thev  may 
not  he  visitors  or  officials  in  the  cstabUshment. 
Prom  this  scene  of  comfort,  of  amending  health, 
of  cheerful  hopefulness,  your  mind  wanders  back 
to  the  days    of   cells,  prisons,  chains,  and  the 
la-sh  ;  when  the  eye  was  oifended  with  rags  and 
filth    the  car  wouiided  by  yells,  screams  and  im- 
precations, and  the  heart  pained  by  the  images 
o(  despair  around  it  ;    and  you  thank  Heaven 
that  you  have  been  permitted   to  live  in  these 
times,  and  you  bless  the  hearts,  the  heads  and 
the  hands  which  suggested,  conceived   and  ex- 
ecuted all    this  glorious  work  of   bcneflconce  ; 
and  you  feel  vour  hearts  swelling  with  a  con- 
Bcionsness  of  the  increased  elevation  and  digm- 
ty  of  human  nature  itself.     Surely  no  outlay  of 
money  is  to  be  regretted  which  has  led  to  such 
results.     Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbridc  is  the  very 
efficient  medical  superintendent  of   the  institu- 
tion;    he  is    the  official  head,   and    under  the 
board  of  managers,  has  the  control  of  all  the 
persons    employed.      The  medical,   moral  and 
dietetic  treatment  of  the   patients  is  under  his 
supervision.      The  assistant    physician  also  re- 
sides in   the  hospital,  and  under    the  direction 
of  Dr.  liirkbride,  devotes  his  whole  time  to  its 
service.     He  prepares  the  medicines  and  super- 
intends their  administration ;    keeps  records  of 
the  cases  ■  remains  as  much  as  possible  with  the  patients  contrlb- 
utin-'  to  their  comfort  and  welfare ;  and  keeps  a  watchful  over- 
si'^ht  of   the  attendants,  so  as   to   prevent  or  report  neglect  or 
improper  conduct.     He  cannot  absent  liimself  from  the  hospital 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  physician.     Patients 
are  admitted  upon  a  certificate  of  insanity,  signed  by  a  respect- 
able graduate  in  medicine,  after  a  written  application  from  some 
near  relation  or  friend.     Idiots  and  patients  with  the  deknum 
of  drunkards  are  not  received.    Forty  indigent  patients  are  ad- 
mitted on   the  charity 
list.   The  conditions  are 
that  their  cases  shall  of- 
fer a  fair  chance  of  cure, 
and    that    security    be 
given  by  some  respect- 
able resident  of  the  city 
or  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  their  clotliing 
while  in  the  house,  and 
their  removal  when  dis- 
charged.   They  aie  ad- 
mitted by  the  attending 
manager's,  for  a  period 
of  time  not  exceeding 
sLx  months,  but  if  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time, 
a   reasonable    expecta- 
tion   of  cure  remains, 
their  stay  may  be  pro- 
tracted.    Patients  who 
are  able  to  pay,  arc  ad- 
mitted by  any  one  of  the 
mJinagers.     The  rate  of 
board  is    regulated   by 
the  pecuniary  means  of 
the    patients,   and    the 
kind    of    accommoda- 
tions   required.       The 
lowest    rate    for    resi- 
dents of  Pennsylvania 
is  $3  50  per  week,  and 
for  others,  S5  00.  None 
are  admitted  for  a  short- 
er time  than  for  three 
months,  for  which  peri- 
od the  board  is  required 
in  advance  ;  and  if  the 
patient  is  removed  with- 
in that  period,  without 
the  advice  and  consent 
of  the   physician,  none 
of  the  money  is  return- 
ed.    When  special  at- 
tendance is  required,  it 


the  physician,  or,  in  his  absence,  from  the  assistant  physician ; 
and  must  be  accompanied  in  their  visits  by  one  of  these  offi- 
cers or  the  steward  or  matron.  It  is  expressly  prohibited  to 
furnish  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  with  tobacco  in  any  fonn, 
and  to  receive  or  dehvcr  any  letter,  parcel  or  package,  without 
the  approval  of  the  physician.— Our  sister  city  is  n?t  behind 
any  other  in  the  land  for  its  establishments  for  the  rehef  of  the 
afflicted  and  suflFering,  and  we  can  but  bid  them  godspeed  in 
every  work  of  philanthropy  and  benevolence. 


SCENE   FROM   "THE   DUKE'S   PKIZE. 


ROCKY  GLEN,  SING  SING. 

On  page  25  we  give  a  view  of  this  romantic  spot.  The 
neighborhood  of  Sing  Sing  abounds  in  fine  and  romantic  sccn- 
crv—indeed,  the  finest  we  think,  so  near  to  New  York  city.  The 
countrv  as  it  approaches  the  Highlands  becomes  more  rugged 
and  hilly  at  every  step,  giving  rise  to  many  dells  and  glens,  and 
beautiful  Uttle  valleys,  as  instance,  Sleepy  Hollow,  running  back 
from  the  river.  There  is  a  very  fine  and  wild  ravine  close  to  the 
TiUage  of   Sing  Sing,  a  view  of  the  entrance  to  wluch  is  giv- 


[See  page  19.] 


EIRTIlPL.iCE    OF    SHAKSPEARE,    AT    STRATFOKU-UPON-AVuN. 
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is  provided  by  the  physician  of  the  hospital,  and  the  expense 
charged  to  the  patient.  Security  is  in  all  cases  required  from 
some  responsible  resident  of  the'  city  or  county  of  Philadelphia 
for  the  payment  of  the  board  and  other  expenses.  Visitors  are 
admitted  from  10  A.  M.  to  sunset,  on  all  days  of  the  week  ex- 
cept Sundays  ;  but  on  the  aflemoon  of  Satunlnvs  they  are  ad- 
mitted only"  upon  special  business  with  the  attending  managers, 
or  one  of  the  officers  of  the  house.  They  arc  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  wards  occupied    by  patients  without  permisMOn  from 


en  in  the  engraving.  It  has  its  rushing  stre.im  and  leapmg 
waterfalls,  its  caves  and  Indian  wells,  its  rocks  and  noble  trees, 
and  much  that  is  picturesque  to  interest  the  visitor.  Ihe  toivn 
of  Sing  Sing  itself  is  pleasantly  sitnated  on  the  cast  bank  ot 
the  Hudson  nver,  on  uneven  ground,  rising  in  one  part  mto  an 
eminence  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  abo^T  tide  water  over- 
looking Tappan  and  Haverstraw  bays,  the  Hudson  and  Cioton 
rivers  and  the  surrounding  countiy,  including  views  of  the  Pal- 
isades and  the  Highlands  in  the  distance.     It  was  incorporated  as 


a  village  in  1813.     Near  the  river  is  located  the  Mount  Pleasaiit 
Academy,  an  incorporated  institution  for  boys,  wliich  has  an  edi- 
fice  constructed  of  white  marble,  three  stories  high ;    also  the 
Mount  Pleasant  Female  Seminary,  an  incoi-porated  institution, 
beautifully  located,  and  possessing  every  advantage  for  a  female 
boardiuf  school.     About  half  a  mile  south  of  the  village  is  lo- 
cated the  Mount  Pleasant  State  Prison,  better  known,  perhaps, 
as  the  Sing    Sing    State   Prison,  which  occupies   one   hundred 
and  thu-ty  acres  of  ground.      The  buildings  arc  in  the  form  of 
a  hollow  square,  enclosing   a   yard   five    hun- 
dred feet  by  two  hundred  and  fifty.     The  main 
prison  is  four  hundred  and  eighty-four   feet  in 
length  and  forty-four  in  width,  fronting  west- 
erly on   the   Hudson,  being   five   stories   high, 
and  containing  one   thousand   cells   for  prison- 
ers.    In  the  front  and  rear  are  the  workshops, 
together  with   the  keeper's  house  ;    and  on  the 
south,  attached  to   the   building,  are  a  chapel, 
hospital,  kitchen  and  storehouses.      The  btuld- 
ings,  as  well  as  the  principal  edifice,  are  all  of 
rough    dressed   marble,  quarric*  on  the  State 
farm.     The  prison  for  female  convicts,  a  more 
recent  structure,  stands    separate    from  that  of 
the  men,  on   an    elevated   site,  and  is  a  hand- 
some marble  building  of  the  Ionic  order.    These 
promises  ciin  be  distinctly  traced  from  the  boats 
in  passing  up  and  down  the  river.     The  aver- 
age number  of  convicts  at    Sing    Sing,  in  the 
year  1850,  was  seven  hundred  and  rvvcnty-one, 
of  whom  eighty  were   females.       Sing  Sing  is 
celebrated    for  "its    marble   quarries,  whicharo 
worked,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  State  prison 
convicts.       The  marble  obtained  hero  is  of  an 
excellent  quality.     The  vilKago  derives  its  name, 
we  are  told,  from    the    Indian  word    Ossiiisinr/, 
signifying  a  place  of  alone.     The  Croton  Aque- 
duct bridge  at   this  place,  over  the  Sing  Sing 
creek,  constructed  of  stone  masonry,  in  a  sin- 
gle arch  of  eighty-eight   feet  span,  and   rising 
about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  creek,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  much  curiosity,  for  its  massive  strength 
and  excellent  workmanship. 

BROOKIJNE,  MASS. 

On  page  25  we  give  a  representation  of  this 
fine  town,  as  seen  from  above  the  road.  It  is 
about  five  miles  from  Boston,  with  which  place 
it  is  connected  by  the  Milldam  across  Charlea 
River  bay,  and  by  a  branch  of  the  Worcester 
railroad.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  varied  sur- 
face, high  state  of  cultivation,  elegant  country 
seats  and  gaidens,  excellent  roads  and  for  its 
rich  and  picturesque  scenery. 

INSECT  WISDOM. 

A  correspondent  has  furnished  us  with  a  de- 
scription of  an  interesting   incident  which  fell 
nndcr  his  observation  a  few  days  since.     While 
walking  with  two  ladies  in  the  town  of  Wes- 
ton, the  attention  of  his    fair  companions  and 
himself  was  arrested  by  the  singular  apparition 
of  a  small  round  ball,  apparently  of  earth,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  small  English  walnut,  roll- 
ing along,  directly  in  their  path.    A  closer  examination  discov- 
ered   that   the   ball   was    propcUed    by   two    diminutive   black 
beetles    whose  ago-regate  bulk  could  not  exceed  one-fourth  the 
dimensions  of  the  sphere.     Our  correspondent  watched  the  naovfv 
ments  of  the  little  animals  for  the  space  of  nearly  ha  f  .in  hour, 
durin- which  time  they  succeeded  m  rolling   the  ball  a  distance 
of   fifty  feet     And  all  this  time  it  was  reaUy  laughable  to  see 
these  t'iny  beings    tugging  at    their  task   as  if  their  very  lives 
were  at  stake,  one  with  his  forefeet  upon  the  gi-ound  as  a  lev- 
er, while  his  hind  feet 
upon  the  globe  propel- 
led it  fonvard — ^his  com- 
panion at  the  same  time 
a.=sisting  the  movement 
of  the  ball  by  climbing 
to  the  top,  thus  adding 
to  its  weight  and  caus- 
ing it  to  roll — the  first 
one  still  pushing  it  on- 
ward— over    his    pros- 
trate body,  till  released 
from  his    thraldom,  he 
mounted     again     and 
again  as    before.      At 
length  the  ball  became 
so   large  by  continued 
accretions  of  dust  and 
earth,  that  the  beetles 
were  unable   to   roll  it 
over  a  slight  ascent  in 
the  path.     After  a  mo- 
mentary    pause     they 
turned    and    rolled    it 
backwards    a    distance 
of   ten  feet,   to    a  soft 
spot   which    they    had 
previously  passed.   One 
of  them  then  commenc- 
ed excavating,  with  his 
spade-shaped    head,    a 
hole,  which   in  two  or 
three  minutes,  was  half 
large  enough  to  admit 
the   lower    hemisphere 
of  the  globe.    After  see- 
ing them    arrange   the 
ball  in  a  convenient  po- 
sition in  the  hole,  our 
correspondent  then  left. 
Passing  by  the  spot  an 
hour  .afterwards,  he  saw 
that  the  ball   had  dis- 
appeared    from    view, 
and  in  its  stead  was  a 
very  slight    circular  ridge  of  earth.    Upon  uncovering  f^^'^'^ 
Jo  the  Sli  of  several  inches,  with  a  stick,  the  little  baU  was 
hiwn  fSh  from   its  hiding  place.      B"iea.h  it  were  the  two 
beetles.     After  ascertaining  that  the  b?"  w"?  ^l'"^^}^ /"^^''i^ 
of  horse  manure,  with  an  outside  coating  of  earth,  "Uccted  as 
r,  roltal  along  the  road,  our  con-espondent  ';'"'"3-,'"=P'°7*f";'J 
bine  as  he  found  it,  and  left  them  alone  in  then-  glory,  fiUed  with 
\  wZder  and°admira'tion  at  the  skUl  and  strength  displayed  by 
;  these  msccts.— Boston  Journal. 


[See  Letter,  page  23.] 
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CONTENTS  OF  OUR  NEXT  NUMBER. 

'  Two  Sides  to  the  Picture."  a  sketch  by  Alice  B.  Neal. 

'  Japan  and  the  Japanese,"'  No.  3,  by  KeT.  Luther  FAaunAM. 

'  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  VLiit  to  the  Poet  Spenpcr."  a  sketch. 

'  Notes  of  Foreign  Travel,"  No.  6,  by  F.  CleaSON. 

'  The  Soldier's  Funeral,"  a  poem  by  Amelia  COOEI. 

'  Mary-s  Grave,"  lines  by  W.  Feus  Fiudee- 

'  Summer,"  verses  by  Per3a  S.  Lewis. 

"  Song."  by  J.  F.  Brctse. 

"  The  Now-mown  Hay,"  stanzas  by  Park  Besjamin. 


NEW  WORKS. 

Messrs.  Federhen  &  Co.,  Nos.  9  and  13,  Court  Street,  Boston, 
have  "  The  Iron  Cousin :  or.  Mutual  Influence,"  a  new  work  by 
Mary  Cowdeu  Clarke,  and  from  the  press  of  the  Appletons,  New 
York.  Mary  Cowdeu  Clarke  Ti^ill  be  well  remembered  as  the  author- 
ess of  the  "  Girlhood  of  Shakspeare's  Heroines,"  an  accomplished 
writer  and  charming  woman.  The  "  Iron  Cousin  "  is  a  book  that 
will  not  be  pas;ed  by  unnoticed  in  the  sea  of  literature. 

The  same  house  have  also  a  new  and  most  readable  book,  of 
the  exciting  French  school,  entitled  "  Twenty  Years  in  the  Philip- 
pines," from  the  press  of  the  Harpers.  The  style  is  very  taking, 
as  all  books  of  personal  adventuie  usually  are  when  well  written. 
It  is  numerously  illustrated,  and  excellently  got  up. 

Federhen  &  Co.  have  also  "  Tiavels  in  Armenia,"  by  the  Hon. 
Robert  Curzon,  whom  the  general  reader  will  remember  as  the 
author  of  that  exceedingly  clevjr  book,  "  Visit  to  the  Monasteries 
of  the  Levant."  The  "  Travels  in  Armenia  "  is  admirably  got  up, 
with  maps  and  several  well-executed  illusti-ations. 


KOSSUTH. 

■  "We  see  it  stated  that  Kossuth  has  the  direct  assurance  of  the 
Boltan,  and  the  indirect  notification  of  the  British  cabinet,  that  his 
presence  in  Constantinople,  and  especially  on  the  frontiers  of 
Transylvania,  will  be  desired  at  the  shortest  possible  notice,  upon 
any  fresh  attempt  on  the  part  of  Anstria  to  evade  her  promise  to 
regard  the  march  of  the  Russians  towards  the  Balkan  as  a  casus 
hdli  for  heraelf.  He  is,  of  course,  at  the  disposition  of  the  allies 
for  such  ends,  although  he  will  not  bind  himself  to  inactivity 
should  the  contingency  of  his  being  called  upon,  not  present  itself 
to  England. 

<    -^m^    t 

SuAST  People. — The  celebrated  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool, 
was  recently  arrested,  while  travelling  in  Italy,  because  he  wore  a 
white  hat,  and  for  having  in  his  writing-desk  a  pen-wiper  that 
looked  like  a  cockade. 


SPLINTEES. 


....  The  Cincinnati  Columbian  estimates  the  population  of 
Cincinnati  and  environs  at  200,000,  and  that  of  Louisville  at  80,000. 

....  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tunnel  through  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  is  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long. 

....  A  Paris  physician  has  ascertained  that  a  shock  of  elec- 
tricity will  restore  a  person  dying  from  the  effect  of  chloroform. 

....  The  Sunday  School  scholars  of  Philadelphia  have  con- 
tributed a  beautiful  block  of  marble  to  the  Washington  Monument. 

From  all  quarters  of  our  widely  extended  country  the 

accounts  of  the  coming  harvests  are  highly  flattering. 

....  In  consequence  of  competition  between  the  railroad  com- 
panies the  fare  between  Cincinnati  and  Buffalo  is  reduced  to  S4. 

....  The  Salem  Gazette  says,  that  one  of  the  inmates  of  the 
almshouse  in  that  city  was  once  mistress  of  the  same  house. 

....  Coaf  has  been  found  in  great  abundance  under  Evansville. 
Ind.     It  is  proposed  to  tunnel  the  city  in  order  to  get  at  the  mine. 

All  lovers  of  sweet  sounds  and  all  lovers  of  true  goodness 

in  homanity  wiU  sorrow  over  the  recent  death  of  the  peerless  Soutag. 

....  Miss  Davenport,  the  actress,  is  rusticating  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  city  for  the  summer  months-     She  is  in  fine  health. 

....  A  new  theatre  is  being  built  in  Broadway,  New  York, 
which  will  seat  from  3000  to  4500  people. 

....  Cuba  is  tho  word  in  every  one's  mouth  just  now ;  we  shall 
see  what  we  shall  see,  touching  this  Eden  of  the  Gulf,  ere  long. 

The  city  council  of  Washington  City  have  appropriated 

$10,000  for  a  statue  to  Washington  in  front  of  the  City  Hall. 

It  is  said  that  Theodore  Parker  is  about  to  remove  to  New 

York.     We  are  glad  of  it,  though  we  pity  the  New  Yorkers. 

There  is  a  certain  kind  of  vice  that  some  persons  will 

ehun  if  they  are  ever  so  bad;  that  is,  ad-vice. 

....  Fifty  miles  of  the  Egyptian  railway  have  been  opened  for 
traffic.     The  last  passengers  from  India  travelled  on  it. 

....  The  late  Emperor  Alexander  used  to  call  Cronstadt  "  the 
lock  of  his  street  door."    Admiral  Napier  is  about  picking  it. 

....  A  bass  weighing  sixty-three  pounds  was  caught  in  the 
Connecticut  River,  at  Wethcrsfield,  in  a  seine, 

....  The  late  Emperor  of  Cliina  died  in  Novcmlwr,  aged  83. 
His  son  was  immediately  declared  his  successor. 


PAUPERISE  IN   CITIES. 

Nothin"-  is  more  startling  to  the  American  traveller  in  Italy, 
than  tlic  herds  of  beggars  that  throng  the  streets  of  its  great  cities, 
swarming  like  bees  at  the  raih-oad  stations,  crowding  around  tho 
doors  of  tho  hotels,  clustering  at  the  gates  of  tho  churches,  dogging 
the  passer  fiora  street  to  street,  importuning  him  with  outstretched 
hands  and  plaintive  cries,  or  mute,  imploring  looks.  No  spectacle 
more  strikingly  exhibits  the  decay  of  that  glorious  land  of  soft 
skies  and  gentle  breezes,  of  art  and  music,  of  hallowed  memories 
and  deathless  fame.  To  the  man  of  thought  and  feeling,  this 
grim  visage  of  hopeless  pauperism  will  poison  tho  joy  which  the 
softness  of  the  climate,  the  rem'ains  of  antiquity,  and  the  thousand 
other  objects  of  interest  Impart.  Rome,  the  etcnial,  teems  with 
begf^ars  ;  Naples,  the  beautiful,  is  infested  with  lazzaroni ;  Genoa, 
the  proud  city  of  palaces,  is  also  the  abode  of  countless  mendicants. 
No  exhibition  of  pauperism  of  a  similar  extent  meets  the  eye  in 
American  cities;  and  never  may  the  time  come  when  the  pale 
phantom  of  want  shall  stand  at  every  sti'cet-corner.  But  we  can- 
not utteriy  escape  the  curse.  Unseen  by  the  careless  eye,  unob- 
truding,  perhaps,  except  furtively  and  at  late  hours,  every  large 
city  has  its  children  of  want.  The  poor  are  always  with  us. 
Hard  by  the  splendid  mansion  that  rises,  story  upon  story,  with 
windows  marble-capped,  showing  through  plate-glass  gorgeous 
folds  of  damask  drapery,  gay  with  lights,  sounding  with  music, 
filled  with  bright  forms  decked  with  costly  flowers,  and  still  cost- 
lier jewels,  whefe  the  wine  cup  passes  merrily,  and  dainty  viands 
are  served  in  prodigal  abundance  ;  hard  by  tins  princely  residence, 
perhaps  some  lonely  wretch  cowers  in  a  garret  that  the  rata  have 
abandoned,  dying  for  the  want  of  a  crust  of  bread.  Over  the 
same  sidewalk  which  the  French  satin  boot  has  just  touched,  in 
the  brief  passage  from  carriage  to  hall,  the  little  frost-bitten  foot 
of  shivering  cliildliood  has  passed  in  its  dreary  search  for  food. 

In  great  cities,  the  extremes  of  hfe  nearly  touch  each  other. 
The  story  of  Lazarus  and  Dives  is  a  story  of  to-day,  but  these 
distressing  spectacles  cunnot  and  must  not  be  blinked  out  of  sight. 
Instead  of  shunning  the  aspect  of  misery,  we  should  hasten  to 
meet  it,  and  take  it  out  of  its  lonely  haunts  and  recesses,  for  pau- 
perism increases  with  fatal  facility,  and  the  sparks  of  to-day  may 
be  a  conflagration  to-morrow.  In  England,  it  is  hideous  and  ram- 
pant, and  yet,  to  say  nothing  of  private  charities,  the  government 
epends  $40,000,000  a  year  in  merely  keeping  it  at  bay.  Pauper- 
ism is  among  the  unavoidable  evils  of  civilization.  There  is  an 
attraction  in  cities  to  the  mass  of  men  who  are  fighting  the  great 
battle  of  lif&,  which  the  country  does  not  possess.  A  city  seems 
so  vast  to  the  eye  of  an  ignorant  man,  that  he  cannot  conceive  of 
its  capacity  of  reception  ever  being  exhausted,  nor  of  the  supply 
of  labor  ever  exceeding  the  demand,  where  such  gigantic  enter- 
prises are  going  on.     Thus  they  plunge  into  the  vortex. 

Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  emigrants  who  land  in  a 
seaboard  city  remain  there,  hoping  from  day  to  day  to  find  em- 
ployment or  relief  by  a  stroke  of  luck,  gradually  growing  poorer 
and  poorer,  destitute  and  more  destitute,  until  they  become  abso- 
lute paupers.  Stalking  through  the  airy  visions  of  prosperity  and 
wealth,  unbidden  guests,  we  behold  "  those  four  fearful  phantoms 
— Want,  Ignorance,  Idleness  and  Vice — hanging  about  the  pur- 
lieus of  our  great  seats  of  population,  mocking  the  boasts  of  our 
democracy,  mixing  discords  with  all  rejoicings  over  our  enter- 
prises, and  solemnly  bidding  us  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  they  throw 
down  in  the  face  of  our  professions." 

To  meet  these  phantom  shapes.  Benevolence,  Charity,  Liberal- 
ity, Virtue  and  Intelligence  are  summoned  forth ;  goverament 
lends  its  aid,  societies  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism  are  formed, 
city  missionaries  pour  the  light  of  truth  into  the  dark  comers, 
while  mercy  tempers  the  severity  of  justice.  With  want,  vice, 
paganism  at  one's  very  door,  there  is  no  lack  of  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  charity  and  Christian  eloquence.  Tnie  charity  begins  at 
home  and  radiates  outward ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  false  philan- 
thropy prevalent,  which  disdains  to  expend  its  energies  on  evils 
that  are  near  at  hand,  and  thinks  that  benevolence  ought  never  to 
come  nearer  home  than  three  thousand  miles. 


1SR.\ELITES  NOT  AGRICULTURISTS. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  of  the  17,000  Jews  in  the  United 
States,  "not  a  single  one  is  engaged  in  agriculture."  This  is 
a  mistake,  as  there  are  several  large  landed  proprietors  of  that 
persuasion  in  the  Union.  The  Baltimore  RepubUean  and  Ar- 
gus says,  "that  one  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive  farms 
near  Richmond,  Va.,  belongs  to  a  Jew,  and  that  the  father  of 
Senator  Levy,  or  Yulec,  as  he  is  now  called,  was  a  large  plan- 
ter in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  there  are  doubtless  many  oth- 
ers, nnkno-mi  to  us."  As  a  reason  for  so  few  being  engaged 
in  agriculture,  it  will  be  remembered  that  for  centuries  the  Jews 
were  a  proscribed  race,  not  permitted  to  hold  land,  and  hence 
tliey  natm-ally  became  traders. 


TliE  WAR  IN  EUROPE. 

A  letter  from  London  states  that  the  government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, though  reluctant  to  begin  the  war,  and  not  seriously  decided 
upon  carrying  it  on  with  the  necessary  energy  so  long  as  the  czar 
may  be  made  to  believe  that  he  has  no  allies,  and,  accordingly,  no 
chances  of  success,  has  determined  to  employ  ail  the  elements  at 
its  disposition  at  the  moment  when  Austria  shall  have  disappoint- 
ed the  expectations  based  on  her  friendly  assurances.  The  war 
until  now  has  been  only  a  cessation  of  peace.  The  whole  solici- 
tude of  the  Western  allies  has  been,  until  -within  a  short  time,  to 
secure  the  Austrian  alhance  in  order  to  escape  thoroughly,  as  they 
hope,  the  real  war.  Nothing,  however,  has  been  left  undone  to  act 
instantaneously  and  with  the  utmost  vigor,  upon  the  failui'e  of 
exertions  In  that  direction. 


Fixe  Printing   Ink. — The  clear,  glossy  appearance  of  our 

types  and  engravings  is  not  alone  attributable  to  the  excellence 

displayed  in  these  departments,  but  is  largely  dependent   upon 

the  admirable  article  of  ink  vnth  which  we  ai-e  regularly  supplied 

from  William  F.  Peout,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  whose  agents  for 

this  city  and  New  England  are  Messrs.  John  K.  Rogers  &  Co., 

No.  6  Spring  Lane, 

«  ^-^  > 

Glad  of  it. — H.  Fuller,  Esq.,  the  gentlemanly  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Mirror,  has  lately  fallen  heir  to  a  property' 
stated  as  high  as  S250,000.  You  have  always  had  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  friends,  Hiram,  but  you  will  have  more  than  ever  now ! 


Pat  your  Postage. — We  receive  no  letters  at  this  office  un- 
less the  postage  is  prepaid  by  the  sender. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER. 

Forty  years  ago,  three  men,  by  handiwork,  could  scarcely  man- 
ufacture 4000  small  sheets  of  paper  in  a  day,  while  now,  by  the 
use  of  machinery,  they  can  produce  60,000  in  the  same  time.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  if  the  paper  produced  yearly  by  six  ma- 
chmes  could  be  put  together,  the  sheet  would  encircle  the  world. 
Nowhere  is  paper  so  much  used  as  in  the  United  States.  In 
France,  with  35,000,000  of  inliabitants,  only  70,000  tons  are  pro- 
duced yearly,  of  which  one-seventh  is  for  exportation.  In  Eng- 
land, ^vlth  28,000,000  of  inliabitants,  66,000  tons  are  produced ; 
while  in  this  countrj',  the  amount  produced  Is  nearly  as  great  as 
in  France  and  England  together. 

In  tlus  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington,  Mr.  Jacob  Kendall,  of  Bolton,  to  Misa 
Mary  S.  Rice,  of  Marlboro'. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Oliver  M.  Wentworth  to  3Iiss  Milvina  E.  GUI. 

Bv  Rev.  Mr.  Strceter,  Mr.  John  HuBtrick  to  Miss  Catherine  McCarty. 

At  South  Boston,  by  Uev.  Sir.  Cliuch,  Mr.  William  J-  Bridger,  of  South 
Re.iding,  to  Miss  Lucy  Ann  M.  Odiorne,  of  Stonebam.  ,     ,-     -, 

At  South  Kcading,  by  Rev.  Mr,  Hull,  Mr.  John  H.  Balch  to  Uisa  Lydia  J. 
S.  Cofiin,  both  of  Newburvport. 

At  Natick,  Mr.  George  W.  Moulton  to  Miss  Sarah  G.  Gault.  of  South  Boston 

At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.Moulton,Mr.  JohnH.Nickerson,of  Tamworth,N.H., 
to  Miss  Clarinda  Snell.  .,  ,,.      „      . 

At  Sudbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Spear.  Mr.  Hobart  Moore,  of  >atick,  to  Mus  Sarah 
Emma  Howe.  ^  ,      *  ,.  ^i. 

At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  PoUard,  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Raymond,  of  North 
Bridgewater,  to  Miss  Marv  J.  !.«grow,  of  Easton. 

At  Fitchburg,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jennings,  Mr.  BcDjamin  H.  Bigelow,  of  Gardner, 
to  Slips  Rebecca  Kendall,  of  Troy,  N.  H. 

At  Springfield,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Buckingham,  Mr.  Harvey  Lyman  to  Miss  Maiy 
Atin  White.  _       „      .... 

At  Sterling,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Guilford,  Dr.  0.  Howe  to  Miss  Sarah  A,  Adams, 
both  of  Princeton,  Slass. 

At  New  York,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Dogard  to  Miss  Susan- 
nah Brown.  ,  ^   ,    .     -.,         ^     ,r- 

At  Rondout,  N.  T.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fitch,  Mr.  Samuel  Dubois  Deyo  to  Misa 
Anna  Matilda  Bro^vn. 

DEATHS^_____„ 

In  this  citv,  John  Bacon,  Esq..  73;  5Irs.  Lucy  Ann  Davis,  18 ;  Mrs.  Hannah 
■widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Sampson  Reed,  84  Mr.  David  J.  Haynea,  32. 

At  Roxbury,  Mrs.  Emily,  wife  of  Mr.  Ashur  Adams. 

At  Cambridge,  John  Lemon,  Esq..  89. 

At  Dorchester,  Mr.  Jo-seph  Evans,  of  Brewster,  35- 

At  Melrose,  Mrs.  Rebecca,  wife  of  Mr.  Gllman  Robbins,  63. 

At  Lynn.  Widow  Elizabeth  Allen,  29. 

At  S.TJom,  Miss  Elizabeth  Raymond.  61. 

At  North  Salem,  Mr.  Bartholomew  Raymond,  of  Charlestown,  78. 

At  East  Lexington.  Mr.  James  Brown,  81. 

AtHingham,  ill.  Elisha  Remington,  60. 

At  Duxbury,  Edward  \ViDslow   Esq.,  84. 

At  Newburyport,  Mra.  Abigail  R.  Proctor,  wh"e  of  Capt.  Cliarlea  Wescott,  70 

At  Wcllfleet.  IVidow  Sarah  Doane,  90. 

At  Nantucket,  Widow  Deborah  Gardner,  89;  Miaa  Eunice  J.  Cottle,  17. 

At  South  Dennis,  Capt.  John  Baxter,  78. 

At  Fitchburg,  Mr.  Jesse  Warren.  70. 

At  Lakcville,  Mrs.  Mary  Cole,  60. 

At  Springfield,  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Chickering,  24. 

At  New  Bedford,  Mrs,  Abigail  Richmond,  71. 

At  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  Mrs.  Ruthy  Kidder  Stone,  92. 

At  Wakefield,  N.  H.,  Josiah  Hobbs,  Esq.,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoln.  57. 

At  San  Francisco,  Mrs.  Emeliae,  wife  of  WiUiam  C.  Hall,  Esq.,  formerly  of 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  41. 

GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  tho  paper  is  to  present,  in  the  most  elegant  and  avRllable 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the  day.  Its  columni 
are  devoted  to  original  talcs,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST     AMERICAN     AXTTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the  whole  well  Bpicod  \iitli 
wit  and  humor.    Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFirLLY    ILLUSTEATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects, 
current  eveuts  in  all  piirts  of  tho  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether 
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[Written  for  Gloason's  Pictorial.] 
FAIR  AAO  FALSE. 


BT     aoSB     CLIFFOBD. 


Tblnc  eyes  are  bloc  as  snmmcr  skies, 

UQclimmed  by  aught  of  grief  or  can, 
Thy  Toice,  when  it  to  mine  replies, 

Is  soft  as  automn -breezes  are — 
Its  every  tone  falls  on  my  ear 

In  joyons  cadence,  glad  and  free; 
Nor  does  it  thrill  my  soul  with  fear, 

Though  well  I  know  thou'rt  false  to  me. 

Thy  foot  is  lightsome  as  the  fawn's, 

Whon  thou  dost  mingle  in  the  danco, 
And  like  the  radiant  beams  of  dawn, 

The  smile  that  Ugbts  thy  lip  by  chance. 
No  wonder  that  the  gay  and  proud 

Should  seek  in  oil  the  throng  but  thee; 
For  beauty  sits  upon  thy  brow, 

Although  thou  art  most  false  to  me. 

Thy  laugh  is  light  and  musical 

As  e'en  the  wind-harp's  sweetest  tone, 
And  in  it  seems  to  speak  a  heart 

That  falsehood's  wiles  have  never  known ; 
Alas,  that  in  this  world  so  bright, 

Deceit  and  treachery  should  be, 
That  I  should  live  to  feel  the  blight 

Of  knowing  theo  so  £Usc  to  me. 

Thou  art  most  beautiful — yet  all 

The  tempting  magic  of  thine  eye 
Shall  never  more  upon  me  fall, 

With  the  weird  spell  of  days  gone  by; 
I  know  thee  non-,  as  fair  as  e'er 

A  dream  of  Paradise  could  be, — 
But  ah !  that  I  should  write  these  words, 

Thou  art  most  coldly  false  tome! 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

JAPAN  AXD  THE  JAPAJfESE. 

No.  n. 

BT   KEV.    LUTHER   FARNHAil. 


The  Oripn  of  the  Japanese — The  -various  Accounts — A  Sketch  of  the  History 
of  Japan — ^Its  European  Discoverers. 

"We  have  now  arrived- at  Japan,  and  have  a  glance  of  the  coun- 
try and  people.  We  find  a  mighty  and  populous  empire,  isolated 
and  sealed  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  question  arises,  how 
came  this  empire  ? — what  was  the  origin  of  this  people  ? 

The  answer  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  Japanese  themselves  profess  to  believe  that  they  descended 
from  the  two  classes  of  gods  in  whom  they  believe,  namely  gods 
celestial  and  terrestrial.  They  believe  that  these  gods  originated, 
or  else  always  existed,  in  their  own  Japan,  and  hence  that  their 
own  soil  was  their  prolific  mother.  The  notions  of  the  Japanese 
in  regard  to  their  own  origiu  are  quite  confused  and  unsatisfactoi'y. 

On  the  conti-ary,  foreign  writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  their  ori- 
gin, though  none,  of  course,  adopt  the  superstitious  notions  on  this 
subject,  of  the  Japanese.  One  or  two  respectable  writers  urge 
that  the  people  originated  in  Cliina,  as  that  is  the  nearest  country, 
and  as  they  trace  some  resemblances  in  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Several  doubtful  stories  are  told  of 
the  peopling  of  Japan  by  China.  It  is  stated,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  government  of  China,  a  long  time  ago,  were  accustomed 
to  banish  criminals  to  Japan,  and  thus  the  islands  were  peopled. 
Another  story  is,  that  three  hundred  Chinamen  having  selected  as 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  China,  were  self-banished  to 
those  then  desolated  islands,  and  thus  they  were  peopled. 

A  more  probable  account  of  the  origin  of  this  singular  people, 
perhaps,  may  be  the  one  given  by  the  learned  and  generally  accu- 
rate Kaempfer,  who  presents  very  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Japanese  owe  their  origin  to  the  dispersion  from  Babel,  of 
which  there  is  an  account  in  the  first  book  of  the  Bible.  We 
learn  from  various  sources,  that  there  were  tribes  of  people  who 
wandered  east  from  Babel.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  ancestors  of  the  modem  Japanese  ti-avelled  at  once  to  Corea, 
and  then  crossed  to  the  islands,  not  remote,  that  they  made  their 
future  home,  but  they  might  have  led  a  wandering  life  for  tens 
and  even  hundreds  of  years,  gradually  moving  eastward,  until 
they  finally  "  turned  up  "  on  one  of  the  three  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  islands  that  compose  the  empire  of  Japan,  if  we  in- 
clude the  empire  proper  and  its  dependencies. 

This  thcoiw  of  the  learned  physician  is  not  an  impossible  one, 
and  it  is  rendered  probable  for  the  want  of  a  better.  That  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  are  one,  seems  the  less  likely,  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  now  so  unlike  in  their  general  characteristics. 
The  Chinese  are  not  a  daring  and  warlike  people.  The  Japanese 
are  both.  The  Chinese  are  not  so  intelligent  and  enterprising  as 
their  eastern  neighbors.  They  difter  in  their  looks  and  dress. 
There  is  much  difference  between  the  religion,  government  and 
manners  of  the  two  nations.  One  writer  admits  that  the  Japanese 
at  first  led  a  wandering  life  on  their  home  of  islands,  and  that  the 
Chinese  promoted  or  aided  then-  civilization. 

On  the  whole,  the  origin  of  the  Japanese  is  a  matter  of  consid- 
erable doubt.  It  is  tnie,  that  on  the  tlieory  that  they  emitrated 
from  China,  it  might  be  expected  that  tliey  would  differ  from  the 
Chinese,  after  a  separation  of  centuries,  just  as  the  people  of  New 
England,  though  generally  of  English  origin,  differ  in  many  par- 
ticulars from  the  people  of  England.  The  general  accuracv  of 
Kaempfer  is  a  reason  in  favor  of  his  theory,  yet  it  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture, as  never  to  be  fully  substantiated  by  facts.    No  one,  who 


studies  the  history  of  the  Japanese,  can  faU  to  regard  this  theory 
as  quite  plausible. 

The  history  of  Japan,  for  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  years, 
is  quite  as  obscure  as  its  origin.  Indeed,  no  real  histor}'^  is  ttaced 
farther  back  than  to  six  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Christ. 
And  from  that  date  down  to  the  discovery  of  the  country  by  the 
Portuguese,  about  the  year  1540,  very  little  reliable  history  is  pre- 
sented. From  the  last  date  to  the  present  time,  the  prominent 
historical  events  of  the  country  have  been  recorded  by  the  pens  of 
diligent  Portuguese,  English,  Swedish,  Russian,  and  Dutch  trav- 
ellers and  residents. 

When  the  real  history  of  Japan  began,  Syn  Mu  was  upon  the 
throne,  as  the  ecclesiastical  emperor.  "  The  government,"  says 
Macfarlane,  "was  strictly  hereditary  and  theocratical.  Syn  Mu 
was  at  once  the  high  priest,  or  the  representative  of  the  divinities, 
and  king  or  emperor  of  the  people.  He  ci\'ilized  the  inhabitants 
of  Japan,  introduced  chronology  among  them,  dividing  the  time 
into  years  and  months,  and  reformed  the  laws  and  government  of 
the  country.  Having  fully  secured  the  thi'one  to  his  posterity, 
and  attained  to  the  fabulous  age  of  156  years,  he  died,  full  of  hon- 
ors and  sanctity." 

There  have  been  several  civil  wars  in  Japan.  The  first  is  men- 
tioned when  the  emph*e  was  two  hundred  years  old.  Subsequently 
for  a  long  succession  of  years,  "  nothing  is  chronicled  but  an 
occasional  earthquake,  volcanic  eruption,  meteoric  phenomenon, 
comet,  or  fiery  dragon,  always  excepting,  however*  great  efforts 
made  by  emperors  and  sages  to  discover  the  philosopher's  stone, 
or  the  elixu-  of  life,  or  some  compound  that  should  make  the  life 
of  man  immortal." 

It  is  recorded,  that  seventy-eight  years  before  Christ,  merchant 
ships  and  ships  of  war  were  first  built  in  Japan,  and  not  long  after, 
that  "it  rained  stars  from  heaven."  Under  the  reign  of  Syn-in, 
who  was  then  emperor,  the  Japanese  began  to  make  fish-ponds  in 
their  islands,  and  to  cultivate  rice-fields.  This  emperor  was  on 
the  throne  at  the  time  of  our  Sa^dour's  birth,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  crucifixion. 

The  spiritual  emperors  are  called,  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, Mikados.  They  are  to  Japan  something  like  the  popes  to 
the  Catholic  world.  They  claim  to  rule  by  divine  right.  No  sub- 
ject presumes  to  address  them  except  on  his  knees.  The  emperor 
encourages  the  devotion  of  his  subjects  in  such  ways  as  these : 

"He  thinks  that  it  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  his  dignity  and 
holiness  to  touch  the  ground  with  his  feet :  for  this  reason,  when 
he  intends  to  go  anywhere,  he  must  be  carried  tliither  on  men's 
shoulders.  Much  less  will  they  suffer  that  he  should  expose  his 
sacred  person  to  the  open  air ;  and  the  sun  is  not  thought  worthy 
to  shine  on  his  head.  There  is  such  a  holiness  ascribed  to  all 
parts  of  the  body,  that  he  dares  to  cut  off  neither  his  hair,  nor  his 
beard,  nor  his  nails.  However,  lest  he  should  grow  too  filthy, 
they  may  cleanse  him  in  the  night  when  he  is  asleep,  because,  they 
say,  that  what  is  taken  from  his  body  at  that  time,  hath  been  stolen 
from  him,  and  that  such  a  theft  doth  not  prejudice  his  holiness  or 
dignity." 

Formerly  the  spiritual  emperor  was  obliged  to  sit  on  his  throne 
for  some  hours  every  morning  with  the  imperial  cro^vn  upon  his 
head.  It  was  thought  that  if  he  would  thus  sit,  like  a  statue, 
that  tranquillity  would  be  presen'ed  in  his  empire,  but  that  if  he 
moved  hand  or  foot,  head  or  eyes,  war,  plague,  pestilence  or  fam- 
ine might  impend. 

His  food  must  be  dressed  every  time  in  new  pots,  and  served  at 
table  in  new  dishes  :  both  are  very  clean  and  neat,  but  made  only 
of  common  clay,  that,  without  any  considerable  expense,  they 
may  be  laid  aside,  or  broken,  after  they  have  served  once.  They 
are  generally  broken,  for  fear  that  they  should  come  into  the 
hands  of  lajnnen  ;  for  they  believe  religiously,  that  if  any  layman 
should  presume  to  eat  his  food  out  of  these  sacred  dishes,  it  would 
swell  and  inflame  his  mouth  and  throat.  The  like  ill  effect  is 
dreaded  from  his  sacred  habits  ;  for  they  believe  if  any  layman 
should  wear  them,  without  the  emperor's  express  leave  or  com- 
mand, they  would  occasion  pains  in  all  parts  of  his  body. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  Japan,  is  the  fact  that  it 
is  ruled  by  two  emperors — one  ecclesiastical,  and  the  other  secular. 
Until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the  ecclesiastical  emperor 
ruled  alone.  At  that  period  there  were  dithculties  between  the 
rulers  of  the  numerous  provinces  of  Japan,  and  various  confedera- 
cies were  formed  against  the  central  government,  when  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  Joritomo,  by  name,  of  high  birth,  was  entrusted  ^vith 
the  command  of  the  royal  ai-my.  He  was  the  first  who  received 
the  office  and  title  of  Ziogun,  or  generaUssimo  of  the  crown. 
From  that  period  the  spmtual  emperor  began  to  lose  his  power, 
and  the  Ziogun,  or  secular  emperor,  to  gain  it,  from  being  a  miU- 
tary  hero  and  dictator,  until  finally  their  power  was  entirely 
usurped,  '*  though  without  prejudice  to  their  supreme  dignity, 
rank,  holiness,  and  some  other  rights  and  prerogatives." 

It  is  understood,  that  the  emperor  who  lately  died  in  Japan, 
was  the  ecclesiastical  ruler,  whose  residence  was  in  the  city  of 
Maco,  and  not  the  secular  emperor,  whose  residence  is  in  the  capi- 
tal, Jeddo.  Thus  it  wU  be  seen,  that  the  actual,  or  most  powerful 
emperor,  is  still  alive  in  his  o'wn  capital. 

As  in  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  most  European  countries,  wo- 
men may  rule  in  Japan.  They  can  only  sit  on  the  throne  of  the 
ecclesiastical  emperor.  The  Japanese  have  had  many  brilliant 
female  reigns.  As  in  Southern  India,  a  decided  preference  is 
sho\\"n  to  the  female  line.  Usually  when  a  Mikado,  or  Dairi  dies, 
the  nearest  heir  is  placed  upon  the  throne,  without  regard  to  age 
or  se.x.  Sometimes  the  widow  of  a  deceased  emperor  ascends  the 
throne  of  her  husband. 

A  story  is  told  of  Singakogn,  a  renowned  empress,  who  reigned 
instead  of  her  departed  husband,  for  the  space  of  seventy  yeai-s,  in 
the  tliird  century.     She  is  described  as  the  Amazon  of  that  age. 


She  conducted  war  against  the  Corcans  in  person ;  but  finding 
herself  in  a  delicate  situation,  she  hastened  home,  and  gave  birth 
to  a  son,  who  succeeded  her,  and  obtained  the  title  of  the  "  God 
of  War."  She  died  in  her  hundredth  year,  and  through  her  bril- 
liant reign,  "was  placed  by  her  gratefiU  people  among  the  gods 
and  goddesses  of  the  country." 

In  the  sixth  century,  there  being  a  free  intercourse  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  a  large  number  of  priests  and  idola 
were  imported  into  Japan  from  China.  Through  them  the  Buddh- 
ist religion  was  much  spread  in  the  country,  in  opposition  to 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  land,  which  was  the  Sintoo.  At  this 
period,  also,  there  was  an  empress  upon  the  throne.  During  her 
reign,  as  is  quite  common  in  the  country,  "  all  Japan  was  shaken 
by  earthquakes  in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  vast  numbers  of  build- 
ings were  overthrown  and  swallowed  up.  The  next  year  after 
these  calamities,  fire  fell  from  heaven,  and  after  that  there  fell 
such  a  quantity  of  rain,  that  many  towns  were  laid  under  water." 
We  come  down  now  to  the  period  when  Japan  was  first  discov- 
ered and  visited  by  the  Em-opean  world ;  for  Japan  as  well  aa 
America  had  its  discoverer.  The  discovery  of  Japan  is  ascribed 
to  the  Portuguese  about  the  year  1 542,  or  not  long  after  Columbus 
set  foot  upon  these  western  shores.  It  is  asserted  by  most  writers 
on  Japan,  that  Marco  Polo,  the  celebrated  traveller,  had  previously 
discovered  the  country,  or,  at  least,  had  made  it  known  to  the 
Europeans  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  under  the  Chi- 
nese name  of  Zipangu.  Marco  Polo  did  not  visit  the  empire,  but 
gained  liis  information  from  the  Chinese.  Has  description  corre- 
sponds with  that  given  by  more  modem  travellers  as  evinced  by 
his  follomng  brief  account : 

"Zipangu  is  an  island  in  the  Eastern  Ocean,  situate  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  main  land  or  coast 
of  Nanji.  It  is  of  considerable  size ;  its  inhabitants  have  fair 
complexions,  ai'e  well  made,  and  are  civilized  in  their  manners. 
Their  religion  is  the  worship  of  idols.  They  are  independent  of 
every  foreign  power,  and  governed  only  by  theii'  kings.  They 
have  gold  in  the  greatest  abundance,  its  sources  being  inexhaust- 
ible ;  but  as  the  king  does  not  allow  of  its  being  exported,  few 
merchants  visit  the  country,  nor  is  it  frequented  by  much  shipping 
from  other  ports.  To  this  circumstance  wc  are  to  atti-ibute  the 
extraordinary  richness  of  the  sovereign's  palace,  according  to  what 
we  are  told  by  those  who  have  had  access  to  the  palace.  The  en- 
tire roof  is  covered  with  a  plating  of  gold,  in  the  same  manner  aa 
we  cover  houses,  or  more  properly  chuixhes,  with  lead.  The 
ceilings  of  the  halls  are  of  the  same  precious  metal ;  many  of  the 
apartments  have  small  tables  of  pure  gold  considerably  thick,  and 
the  windows  also  have  golden  ornaments.  So  vast,  indeed,  are 
the  riches  of  the  palace,  that  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of 
them.  In  this  island  there  are  pearls,  also,  in  large  quantities,  of 
a  red  (pink)  color,  round  in  shape,  and  of  great  size;  equal  in, 
value  to,  or  even  exceeding,  that  of  the  white  pearls.  It  is  cus- 
tomary with  one  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  bury  their  dead,  and 
with  another  part  to  bui-n  them.  The  former  have  a  practice  of 
putting  one  of  these  pearls  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse.  There 
arc  also  found  there  a  number  of  precious  stones." 

Such  is  the  description  of  the  Venetian  physician.  In  the  main 
particulars  it  is  con-ect.  He  speaks  of  the  island  of  Zipangu, 
when  in  fact  there  are  more  than  three  thousand  islands.  It  will 
be  remembered  by  the  inteUigent  reader,  that  Marco  Polo  and 
Christopher  Columbus  were  friends,  and  that  the  last  derived 
many  of  his  Wews  in  reference  to  the  New  World,  or  rather  in  re- 
gard to  discovering  the  East  Indies  by  sailing  west,  from  this 
learned  traveller.  Thus  we  may  attribute  the  discovery  of  the 
western  continent  indirectly,  to  Polo's  discoveries  in  the  East,  and 
particularly  to  his  account  of  Zipangu,  or  Japan. 

The  Portuguese  were  the  first  actual  European  visitors  of  Japan, 
as  before  mentioned.  It  happened  in  this  wise :  A  Portuguese 
ship,  bound  for  Macao,  in  China,  was  driven  by  a  storm  upon  one 
of  the  islands  of  Japan.  This  island  was  Kiusiu,  the  least  known 
of  the  thi-ee  principal  islands.  The  hai'bor  that  the  ship  entered, 
was  Bungo.  The  Japanese,  though  ciixumspect,  were  not  averse 
to  intercourse  with  these  foreigners.  They  received  the  Portu- 
guese strangers  with  courtesy,  and,  perhaps,  the  more  so,  because 
they  resemble  so  nearly  the  Japanese.  It  is  stated,  that  they 
traded  together  on  the  most  friendly  terais,  and  that  the  Japanese 
were  liighly  pleased  with  their  guests  from  a  far  distant  land. 
This  is  evinced,  fmther,  from  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  have  pre- 
ser\'ed  portraits  of  Antonio  Mota  and  Francisco  Zelmoto,  the  two 
first  of  the  discoverei-s  of  Japan  who  set  foot  on  its  soil. 


A  CURIOUS  STRUCTURE. 

The  nest  of  a  tarantula  (spider)  has  been  found  in  Cahfomia, 
of  most  singular  construction.  It  is  about  three  inches  in  length 
by  two  in  diameter,  built  of  adobes,  the  wall  being  nearly  half  an 
inch  thick.  Inside  is  a  projection,  which  nearly  diWdes  into  two 
apartments  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  inside  is  lined  with 
a  white  downy  substance,  not  unlike  velvet,  and  presents  one  of 
the  cleanest  and  most  tidy  little  households  imaginable.  But  the 
most  curious  part  of  it  is  the  door,  which  fits  into  an  aperture  and 
closes  it  hennetically.  The  door  is  secured  by  a  hinge,  formed  of 
the  same  fibrous  substance  as  the  lining  of  the  house,  and  upon 
which  it  swings  with  freedom.  The  nest  is  occupied  by  a  dozen 
little  tarantulas,  wliich  appear  to  subsist  upon  a  yellow  secreted 
substance  that  appears  upon  the  wall  of  the  front  apartment.  The 
arrangement  of  the  door  for  the  protection  of  the  little  inmates, 
indicates  great  instinctive  architectural  knowledge.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  finder  to  fonvard  the  curiosity  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  at  Washington. — Alia  California. 


Violence  ever  defeats  its  own  ends.  Where  you  cannot  drive 
you  can  always  persuade.  A  gentle  word,  a  kind  look,  a  good- 
natured  smile  can  work  wondei-s  and  accomplish  miracles.  There 
h  a  ecrct  pride  in  every  human  heart  that  revolts  at  tyranny. 
You  may  order  and  drive  an  individual,  but  you  cannot  make 
him  respect  you. — ffazlitt. 
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EDITORLH  MELANGE. 

Miles  Greenwood,  Esq.,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  firo  depart- 
ment of  Cincinnati^  has  boon  presented  with  a  valuable  horse.  He 
is  the  father  of  the  fire  department  of  that  citr,  and  is  extremely 

wealthy.     He  devotes  his  salary  to  improving  the  system. At 

this  season  fish  should  not  be  used  unless  fresh  from  the  water  or 
salted.     After  being  out  of  the  water  twenty-four  hours  they  are 

entirely  unfit  for  the  table. The  Pubhc  Library  eommenced 

operations  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  sinee  that  day  2338  accounts 
have  been  opened  by  persons  mshing  to  take  out  books.  Fifteen 
hundred  volumes  upon  an  average  are  constantly  in  circula- 
tion.   Barney  "WiUiams  has  produced  a  new  di-ama  called  the 

"  Irish  Yankee,"  with  great  success,  at  the  Broadway  Theatre, 

New  York.     It  was  written  for  him  by  John  Brougham. The 

Columbia  (Pa.)  Spy  says  Dr.  Peter  Shoenberger,  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest men  in  the  State,  died  at  Marietta,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age. 
He  has  long  been  kno^vn  as  the"  king"  iron-master,  and  his  property 

is  worth  some  five  millions. ilr.  W.  Hield,  the  elder,  one  of  the 

old  Tremont  stock,  will,  we  hear,  be  the  stage  manager  of  the  Na- 
tional Theatre,  in  this  city,  during  the  coming  season. Sugar 

is  now  cheaper  than  flour  in  New  Orleans.  A  barrel  of  the  best 
su-^ar  at  the  present  price — say  200  pounds,  at  three  and  a  half 
cents,  is  seven  dollars,  while  flour  weighing  196  pounds  sells  at 

eight  dollars. It  is  said  that  every  soldier  in  battle  fii-es  away 

his  own  weight  in  lead  for  every  man  that  he  hits. The  great. 

est  cold  ever  knoiMi  in  England  occurred  on  the  3d  of  January, 
1S54,  and  so  severe  was  the  frost  of  that  night,  that  evergreen 
oaks,  which  had  remained  uninjured  through  fifty  winters,  were 

killed. The  house  of  "William  Bochman,  Antigonishe,  N.  B., 

was  burned  to  ashes  on  the  20th  ult.,  and  two  of  his  childi-en  were 

consumed  with  it. A  needle  was  recently  extracted  from  the 

knee  of  a  lady  in  Rochester,  New  York.  It  was  swallowed  in 
December  last,  and  was  much  corroded,  the  point  having  become 

nearly  as  much  blunted  as  the  head. A  German  committed 

suicid3  by  blowing  out  his  brains  while  seated  on  the  grave  of  his 

Tfife,  a  short  time  since,  in  a  cemetery  near  New  York. The 

Island  Creek  bottom  lands,  in  AlcCracken  county,  Ky.,  are  grow- 
ing over  with  beautiful  clover,  just  as  thick  as  if  it  had  been  sown. 

The  growth  is  spontaneous. iliss  Laui-a  Keene  has  taken  the 

Trench  Opera  House,  San  Francisco. The  True  Delta  says 

that  though  there  is  on  an  average  a  murder  committed  in  New 
Orleans  every  twelve  hours,  there  have  been  but  two  convictions 

for  the  crime  in  eight  years. Extensive  coal  fields  are  said  to 

have  been  recently  discovered  in  the  county  of  Anson,  North  Car- 
olina.   Poets  and  editors  are  the  most  unlucky  of  mortals. 

Mr.  Bryant  lately  sold  a  lot  of  land  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
in  Illinois  for  ten  dollars  an  acre,  which  is  now  worth  S2000  per 
acre. Schooner  rigged  barges  are  building  to  run  weekly  be- 
tween Albany  and  Hartford.     There  are  already  three  propellors 

plying  between  the  same  points. By  the  new  liquor  law  just 

passed  by  the  Connecticut  Legislature,  no  debt  contracted  for  liquor 
can  be  collected.     The  bill  forbids  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 

hop  beer. It  is  the  intention  of  the  Boston  city  authorities  to 

connect  the  different  poUce  station  houses  by  magnetic  mres,  after 

the  manner  of  New  York. Mr.  Smead,  the  wealthy  banker  of 

Cincinnati,  has  presented  the  "Washington  Monument  Association 
with  his  check  for  SIOOO.     The  monument  has  now  reached  the 

height  of  150  feet. The  commissioner  of  patents  has  given 

his   decision  extending  the  Morse  Telegraph  patent  for  seven 

years. A  fishing  party  went  on  an  excursion  from  Rochester 

to  Canada,  and  brought  back  in  two  or  three  days  1300  trout, 

besides  what  they  had  eaten. There  is  a  linen  factory  at  Fall 

River  which    employs  500  persons. The  peculiar  color  of  the 

Red  Sea  has  been  discovered  to  arise  from  the  prodigious  quanti- 
ties of  colored  microscopic  plants,  belonging  to  the  seaweed  fam- 
ily, which  it  holds  in  suspension, 

i       ^B^       » 

arUSICili  KNIFE. 

There  is  a  very  curious  specimen  of  ancient  musical  taste  in 
the  collection  at  the  Louvre  in  Paris.  It  is  a  musical  knife.  The 
blade  is  steel,  and  upon  it  is  engraved  in  ancient  characters  the 
words  :  "  Quce  sumpturi  Jumus  benedicat  trinus  et  unus,  amen." 
"  "What  we  are  about  to  take  may  Trinity  in  nnity  bless,  amen." 
Together  with  this  are  the  musical  notes  of  the  base  only,  so  that 
there  must  have  been  a  set  of  five  or  six  knives,  upon  which  the 
other  parts  necessaiy  to  make  the  composition  complete  were 
engraved.  The  handle  of  the  knife  is  ivory,  with  a  running 
sprig.  From  the  character  of  the  notes  the  date  is  fixed  some- 
where about  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century. 


tDagsiite  (Salljerings. 


Chueches  in  New  ENGLiXD. — The  "United  States  affords  the 
most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  the  old  tory  doctrine, 
that  to  divorce  the  Church  from  the  State  would  be  to  destroy  all 
public  religious  institutions.  By  the  last  census.  New  England 
returns  4607  church  edifices  of  the  market  value  of  §19,363,534, 
all  erected  and  supported  on  the  voluntary  system. 


Bjtelligent. — The  Clerical  Journal  (English)  gives  its  read- 
ers the  following  definite  and  satisfactory  piece  of  American  news  : 
"  New  Jersey — A  neat  and  substantial  building  has  been  recently 
erected  in  this  town  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God.  A  debt 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  still  rests  upon  the  building." 


In  Cincinnati,  a  few  days  since,  a  live  scorpion  was  found  in  a 
piece  of  log^vood  which  came  up  on  the  steamer  Tweed. 

Paper  is  becoming  so  high,  that  printers  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  B.  A.  Lavender  has  secui-ed  a  patent  for  paper  made  of  the 
fibres  of  cane. 

Land  situated  one  mile  from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  which  one 
year  ago  could  be  purchased  at  thirty  dollars  an  acre,  has  recently 
sold  for  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  an  acre. 

If  you  would  have  a  supply  of  horse-radish  through  the  winter, 
have  a  quantity  grated  while  the  plant  is  in  perfection ;  put  it  in 
bottles,  which  fill  with  good  vinegar,  and  keep  tightly  corked. 

An  oil  factory  in  Salem  consumes  seventy  thousa7id  pounds  of 
grease  per  iveek.  It  employs  twenty-six  hands,  and  consumes  six 
hundred  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  and  two  hundred  tons  of  coke 
per  annum. 

The  Richmond  Enqnirer  estimates  the  hoot  and  shoe  trade  of 
Virginia  at  S2,000,000— including  8500,000  at  Riclmiond — of 
which  not  over  S20,000  is  manufactured  in  the  State,  the  balance, 
amounting  to  51,800,000,  coming  from  the  North. 

Two  hurricanes  had  been  experienced  in  Mexico— one  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  the  other  in  San  Luis  Potosi.  Both  caused  con- 
siderable damage.  The  former  threw  do^^^l  the  triumphal  arch 
erected  on  the  return  of  Santa  Anna  from  Acapulco. 

Many  people  are  desirous  of  knowing  the  exact  size  of  an  acre. 
It  is  comprised  mthin  the  distance  of  220  feet  length,  and  198  feet 
width.  A  square  acre  is  a  fraction  less  than  209  feet  each  way, 
being  less  than  one  inch  too  much  on  either  side. 

There  is  a  town  in  California  called  Iowa  Hill.  It  has  grown 
into  existence  in  two  months,  on  a  report  that  there  were  gold- 
diggings  in  the  vicinity.  They  have  now  sixteen  stores,  eleven 
public  houses,  four  bakeries,  three  livery  stables,  etc.,  and  the 
place  is  gromng  rapidly. 

A  gentleman  who  recently  amved  at  New  York  from  Havana, 
states  that  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed,  in  consequence  of 
the  diet  having  authorized  negi'o  and  white  matrimony  ;  and  he 
expresses  the  opinion,  that  if  the  people  had  arms  they  would  use 
them. 

Robberies  and  murders  have  become  astonishingly  frequent  at 
San  Francisco.  The  thieves  have  resorted  to  extraordinary 
means  to  escape  detection.  They  make  use  of  chloroform,  and 
while  the  inmates  are  placed  in  profound  sleep,  they  break  open 
bureaus,  desks,  etc.,  and  rifle  them  of  their  contents.  In  every 
case  they  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  detection. 

About  three  quarters  of  the  entire  tonnage  built  in  the  United 
States  this  year,  will  be  launched  from  the  shipyards  of  Maine 
and  Massachusetts — thus  showing  the  great  advances  made  in 
these  States  in  this  important  department  of  national  industry. 
Three  hundred  and  sixty  square-rigged  vessels,  including  ships, 
barques  and  brigs,  were  built  in  the  United  States  last  year. 

A  floating  anchor  has  been  invented  by  Capt.  A.  F.  Lewis,  now 
residing  at  Turtle,  Wisconsin.  It  is  composed  of  planks  readily 
and  firmly  bolted  together  in  the  form  of  a  square-sail,  say  eight 
to  ten  feet,  and  let  down  over  the  bow  of  a  di-ifting  vessel  to  a 
depth  sufficient  to  shield  it  from  the  action  of  surface  currents ; 
when  it — as  is  certified  by  sea  captains  who  have  seen  it  tried — 
will  bring  the  vessel's  head  to  the  wind  in  any  sea,  and  reduce  her 
di'ift  from  four  miles  per  hour  to  one. 


jSanbs  of  ©oltr. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  ExiLE. — Coimt  Mazarclli,  who  was  exiled 
from  Rome  in  1S48,  for  his  aid  to  the  republican  struggle,  is  now 
cultivating  a  farm  near  Belleville,  Dl.,  where,  with  his  family,  he 
has  settled  down  to  a  plain,  national  citizen. 


NovEE. — The  railroad  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Holyoke  is  now  in 
successful  operation.  There  is  also  a  flight  of  475  stairs,  ,the 
longest  in  the  United  States,  for  those  who  wish  to  walk  up. 


iToreign  5tems. 

The  king  of  Naples  has  prohibited  the  export  of  sulphur  from 
Sicily  to  any  port  of  any  of  the  belligerent  nations. 

The  price  of  the  tickets  to  the  dinner  recently  given  to  Lord 
Elgin,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  in  London,  was  eight  guineas 
— in  federal  currency  about  S40. 

The  fortress  of  Silistria,  lately  besieged  by  the  Russians,  is  one 
of  great  strength.  In  1829,  it  was  held  by  1200  Turks  against  a 
besieging  army  of  20,000  Russians  for  two  months. 

The  silver  custodia,  inlaid  with  jewels,  together  with  a  mace  of 
the  same  metal,  and  other  silver  articles  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  Madrid,  have  been  stolen  in  a  most  unaccountable  manner. 
The  total  value  is  upwards  of  £10,000. 

The  strictness  of  the  police  in  Austria  and  Lombardy  in  regard 
to  passports,  and  the  suspicion  i^ath  which  they  regard  all  trav- 
ellers, has  caused  the  Americans  to  leave  the  Austrian  temtory, 
which  is  the  reason  of  there  being  an  unusual  number  at  present 
in  Paris. 

Not  less  than  £1000,  it  is  said,  have  been  paid,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  for  the  sendees  of  Finnish  pilots  during  the  whole  sea- 
son, till  the  navigation  closes ;  and  the  same  sum  has  been  given 
to  a  NoiTvegian  4inguist,  who  speaks  Russian,  and  Finnish,  on 
board  the  Wellington. 

In  one  of  the  establishments  on  the  coast  of  Abasia,  which  were 
evacuated  by  the  Russians,  a  manufactory  for  coining,  specially 
intended  for  the  inhabitants  of  those  provinces,  was  discovered. 
The  metal  employed  is  so  alloyed  that  ui  Europe  the  coins  would 
be  considered  counterfeit. 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  says  that 
t\velve  of  the  seventy  stone  bridges  on  the  Neva  have  been  de- 
stroyed. The  author  of  "  The  Nations  of  Russia  and  Turkey, 
and  their  Destiny,"  states  that  "  there  has  never  been  more  than 
one  single  stone  bridge  on  the  Neva." 

One  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  in  Paris,  and  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  the  prison 
of  the  Abbaye,  has  just  been  demolished.  The  ground  on  which 
it  stood  is  not  to  be  built  upon,  but  is  to  serve  for  the  extension 
of  the  Place  de  TAbbaye  and  the  Rue  St.  Marguerite. 

A  Russian  East  Indiaman,  ha^dng  twenty-one  hands  on  board, 
and  laden  with  rice,  maliogany,  and  other  valuables,  was  lately 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Rose  revenue  cutter,  and  brought  into 
Sheerness,  thi'ough  the  instrumentality  of  an  English  pilot,  whom 
the  captain,  to  his  sorrow,  had  taken  on  board  to  pilot  him  up  the 
channel. 

A  curious  circumstance  recently  took  place  at  the  Grand  Opera, 
Paris.  During  the  latter  part  of  Meyerbeer's  opera  of  the  Pro- 
phete,  a  shot  was  fired  in  one  of  the  side-boxes.  The  greatest 
alarm  instantly  prevailed  throughout  the  house,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  an  assassination,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  case 
of  suicide.     The  unfortunate  man  was  a  Prussian  ofiicer. 

The  Circassians  are  now  masters  of  all  the  forts  and  fortified 
places  which  border  the  coast  of  their  countrj".  Soucbum  Kaleh, 
abandoned  by  the  Russians,  is  now  occupied  by  the  JMingreUans. 
Schamyl  has  lately  taken  possession  of  Usurghet,  a  very  impor- 
tant fortress  defended  by  20,000  Russians,  who,  after  great  loss, 
were  obliged  to  abandon  it  with  a  vast  amount  of  provisions  and 
munitions  of  war. 


It  is  fruition,  and  not  possession,  that  renders  ns  happy. 

— Montaigne. 

A  well-spent    sabbath    on  earth,  prepares  tis  for ,  the 

spending  of  a  better  in  heaven. — ffale. 

....  Opinion  is  the  main  thing  which  does  good  or  harm  in  the 
world.   It  is  our  false  opinions  of  things  which  ruin  us. — M.  Aurel. 

....  Fortitude  has  its  extremes  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  vir- 
tues, and  ought,  like  them,  to  be  always  attended  by  prudence. — 
Voit. 

The  greater  the  difiScnlty,  the  more  glory  in  surmounting 

it.  Skilful  pilots  gain  their  reputation  from  storms  and  tempests. 
— Epicurus. 

There  is  a  mean  in  all  things.     Even  virtue  itself  hath  its 

stated  limits  ;  which  not  being  strictly  obsen'ed,  it  ceases  to  bo 
virtue. — Horace. 

....  Covetous  men  need  money  least,  yet  they  most  affect  it  ; 
but  prodigals,  who  need  it  most,  have  the  least  regard  for  it.^ 
Wilson. 

....  Of  all  human  actions,  pride  the  most  seldom  obtains  its 
end  ;  for  while  it  aims  at  honor  and  reputation,  it  reaps  contempt 
and  derision. —  Walker. 

....  Sordid  selfishness  doth  contract  and  narrow  our  benevo- 
lence, and  cause  us,  like  serpents,  to  infold  ourselves  within  our- 
selves, and  to  turn  out  our  stir.gs  to  all  the  world  besides. — Scott. 


lokcr's  Bniiget. 

"  It  is  fast-day  to-day,  and  I  must  not  eat,"  said  the  cat,  on 
seeing  a  piece  of  liver  she  could  not  reach. 

"We  would  thank  some  of  the  spirit  rappers  to  wake  up  the 
shade  of  old  Esop,  and  inquire  of  him,  if  when  the  frogs  prayed 
for  a  king,  they  desired  a  long  or  a  short  ram. 

Dean  Swift  proposed  to  tax  female  beauty,  and  leave  every 
lady  to  rate  her  own  charms.  Such  a  tax  would,  we  dare  say,  bo 
more  cheerftilly  paid,  and  more  productive,  too,  thiin.  that  upon 
dogs. 

"Women  are  like  horses — ^the  gayer  the  harness  they  have  on, 
the  better  they  feel.  "We  got  this  from  an  old  bachelor,  who  was 
early  crossed  in  love,  and  afterwards  went  into  the  pawn-broking 
business. 

An  old  lady,  whose  son  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  Black  Sea, 
among  other  parting  admonitions,  gave  him  strict  injunctions  not 
to  bathe  in  that  sea,  for  she  did  not  want  to  see  hirn  come  back 
a  "  nigger." 

Marvel  says,  after  hearing  a  dull  sermon  preached  by  a  dandy, 
he  asked  a  friend  what  he  thought  of  the  discourse.  "He  replied 
in  his  usual  quaint,  queer  style  :  *'  If  they  go  on  preaching  this 
way,  the  grass  will  soon  be  knee  deep  in  the  sfreets  of  heaven." 

They  have  a  rich  joke  on  Dr.  Egan,  of  Chicago,  who  is  a  great 
land  operator,  as  well  as  a  most  successful  physician.  The  doc- 
tor prescribed  some  pills  for  a  lady.  She  asked  how  they  were 
to  be  taken.  "  A  quarter  down,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and  the 
balance  in  one,  two,  and  thi-ee  years." 
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ABYSSlNLtX  MOIVKEYS. 

The  monkeys,  especially  the  cyiiocephali,  who  are  astonishingly 
clever  fellows,  have  their  chiefs  whom  they  implicitly  obey,  and  a 
regular  system  of  the  tactics  of  war,  pillaging  expeditions,  robbing 
corn-fields,  etc.  These  monkey-forays  are  managed  with  the  ut- 
most regularity  and  precaution.  A  tribe  coming  down  to  feed 
from  iheir  village  on  the  mountain — usually  a  clift  in  the  face  of 
eome  cliff — brings  with  it  all  its  members,  male  and  female,  old 
and  young.  Some,  the  elders  of  the  tribe — -distinguishable  by  the 
quantity  of  mane  which  covers  their  shoulders,  like  a  lion's — take 
tiie  lead,  veering  cautiously  over  the  precipice  before  they  descend, 
and  climbing  to  the  top  of  every  rock  or  stone  which  may  afford 
them  a  better  ^iew  of  the  road  before  them.  Others  have  their 
posts  as  scouts  on  the  flanks  or  rear;  and  all  fulfil  their  duties 
with  the  utmost  vigilance,  calling  out  at  times,  apparently  to  keep 
order  among  the  motley  pack  which  forms  the  main  body,  or  to 
give  notice  of  the  approach  of  any  real  or  imagined  danger. 
Their  tones  of  voice 
on  these  occasions  are 
60  distinctly  varied, 
that  a  person  much 
accustomed  to  watch 
their  movements  will 
at  length  fancy,  and 
perhaps  with  some 
truth,  that  he  can  un- 
derstand their  signals. 
The  main  body  is  com- 
posed of  females,  and 
inexperienced  males, 
and  young  people  of 
the  tribe.  Those  of 
the  females  who  have 
small  children,  carry 
them  on  their  backs. 
Unlike  the  distinguish- 
ed march  of  the  lead- 
ers, the  rabble  go  along 
in  a  most  disorderly 
manner,  trotting  on 
and  chattering,  with- 
out taking  the  least 
heed  of  anj-thJng,  ap- 
parently confident  in 
the  vigilance  of  their 
scouts.  Here  a  few  of 
the  youth  linger  be- 
hind to  pick  the  ber- 
ries off  some  tree,  but 
not  long,  for  the  rear 
guard  coming  up, 
forces  them  to  regain 
their  places.  There  a 
matron  pauses  to 
suckle  her  offspring, 
and,  not  to  lose  any 
time,  dresses  its  hair 
while  it  is  making  its 
meal.  Another  young 
lady,  probably  excited 
to  jealousy,  or  by  some 
sneering  look  or  word, 
pulls  an  ugly  mouth 
at  her  neighbor,  and 
then  uttering  a  shrill 
squeal,  highly  ex- 
pressive of  rage,  vin- 
dictively snatches  at 
her  rival's  leg  or  frail 
with  her  hand,  and 
gives  her  perhaps  a  bite 
in  her  hind  quarters. 
This  provokes  a  retort, 
and  most  unlady-like 
quarrels  ensue,  till  a 
loud  bark  of  command 
from  one  of  the  chiefs 
calls  them  to  order.  A 
single  cry  of  ahirm 
makes  all  halt,  and  re- 
main on  the  qui  vive 
till  another  in  a  differ- 
ent tone  re-assures 
them,  and  they  then 
proceed  on  their 
march.  Arrived  a  t 
the  corn-fields,  the 
scouts  take  their  posi- 
tion on  the  eminence 
all  around,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  tribe 
collect  provisions  with 
the  utmost  expedition, 
filling  their  cheek- 
pouches  as  full  as  they 
can  hold,  and  then 
taking  the  heads  of 
com  under  their  arm- 
pits. Now,  unless 
there  be  a  partition  of 
the  collected  spoil, 
how  do  the  scouts 
feed  ? — f  o  r  I  have 
watched  them  several 
times,  and  never  ob- 
served them  to  quit 
for  a  moment  tlieir 
post  of  duty  till  it  was 
time  for  the  tribe  to 
return,  or  till  some  in- 
dication of  danger  made  them  flee.  They  also  show  the-  same 
sagacity  in  searching  for  water,  observing  at  once  the  places  where 
it  is  soonest  found  in  the  sand. — Parkyns  Lift  in  Abyssinia. 

SITTING   IN  THE  STOCKS. 

The  cngi*aving  which  we  present  above  shows  the  old  English 
Btyle  of  pmiishmcnt  by  confinement  in  the  stocks.  These  antique 
instruments  were  the  terror  of  all  vagrants,  and  were  generally 
placed  near  the  mansion  of  some  lordly  magisti-ate,  where  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  could  be  overseen  by  the  steward  of  the 
estate.  We  have  here  two  old  fellows,  wrinkled  and  gray,  whose 
lovo  for  the  tap-room  in  tlie  village  has  probably  brought  them  to 
this.  They  are  securely  enough  confined  now,  and  have  ample 
time  for  reflection.  It  would  seem  by  their  appearance,  that  they 
are  improving  the  oppoitunity  for  this  purpose — philosophizing  to 
themselves,  while  they  are  obsened  by  the  passers-by  from  tlie 
manor,  and  watched  by  the  official  of  the  estate. 


TICE  RESOirRCES  OF  J.\PAN, 

Foremost  among  the  resources  of  Japan  are  its  fisheries.  The 
sea  and  its  productions,  we  believe,  contribute  fully  as  much  to 
the  sustenance  of  the  natives  as  do  the  fruits  of  the  earth — rice,  per- 
haps, excepted.  One  of  their  productions  has  a  value  which  is  not 
confined  to  the  spot  but  extends  to  us— to  our  enterprise  and 
our  trade — we  mean  the  whale,  or,  as  they  call  it,  kudsuri. 
There  is  nothing  of  which  such  extensive  use  is  made  both  for 
rich  and  poor.  It  is  found  all  around  Japan,  particularly  in 
the  sea  of  Keuraano,  which  washes  the  southern  coast  of  the 
island  of  Niphon,  the  most  important  ten-itory  of  the  empire; 
and  it  also  prevails  in  the  islands  of  Tsussima  and  Goto,  and 
upon  the  coast  of  Omura  and  Nomo.  These  whales  afford  oil 
in  gi'eat  abundance,  and  their  flesh,  which  is  considered  very 
wholesome  and  nutritious,  is  largely  consumed.  No  part  of 
them,  indeed,  is  thro\vn  away,  all  is  made  available  to  some 
useful  purpose  or  other,  excepting  the  large  shoulder  bone.     The 


SITTING    IN    THE    STOCKS. 


skin,  which  is  generally  black;  the  flesh,  which  is  red  and  looks 
like  beef;  the  intestines  and  all  the  inward  parts,  besides  the 
fat  or  blubber  which  is  boiled  into  oil,  and  the  bone  which  is 
converted  into  innumerable  uses — all  is  made  avaihtble  to  pur- 
poses of  profit.  We  have  gone  into  these  few  particulars  re- 
specting the  whale  because  it  is  that  wliicli  has  brought  our 
countrymen  into  contact  with  Japan.  Many  of  our  sliips  have 
for  some  considerable  time  past  l\-cquented  those  seas  for  cap- 
turing the  whale,  an  occupation  which,  it  is  found,  might  be 
pursued  with  ^rrcat  advantagQ  under  a  commercial  treaty  with 
the  government  of  Japan,  whose  inhuman  laws  at  present  not 
only  prevent  any  assistance  being  rendered  to  shipwrecked  mar- 
iners, but  expose  them  to  positive  nuiltrcatment  and  even  to 
violent  death.  To  obtain  redress  in  this  respect  was  the  pri- 
mary object  of  Commodore  Pen-y's  expedition.  Japan  abounds 
in  natural  and  artificial  productions  of  great  value.  Its  mineral 
riches  are  enormous,  mid   include   metals   of  various  kinds,  es- 


pecially gold,  silver  and  copper.  Sulphur  and  nitre  are  also 
found  in  large  quantities ;  there  is  no  want  of  coal,  and  there 
are  precious  stones  of  almost  every  variety ;  agates,  sapphires, 
jaspcrSj  cornelians,  and  even  diamonds ;  while  pear^  are  found 
in  great  plenty  among  the  shells  upon  the  coast^Then  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  very  great.  The  mulbeiTy  tree  grows 
very  extensively,  and  affords  food  for  countless  myriads  of  silk- 
worms. The  kadsi  or  pajfer  tree  serves  innumerable  useful 
purposes,  including  the  manufacture  of  cloths,  stuffs  and 
cordage.  The  eirusi  or  vamish  tree  is  another  valuable  pro- 
duction of  the  country,  yielding  large  quantities  of  a  milky 
juice,  which  the  natives  employ  to  varnish,  or  Japan  as  we  call 
it,  various  articles.  Then  there  are  the  bay  tree,  the  fig  tree, 
the  cypress  tree,  with  vei-y  many  more,  all  more  or  less  valu- 
able, and  from  which  a  great  variety  of  useful  things  are  made ; 
a.:d  last,  though  not  least,  there  is  the  tea  shrub,  from  the 
leaves  of  which  the   common   drink   of  the   people   is   brewed, 

and  which  is  capable 
of  yielding  a  valuable 
article  of  commerce. 
Trees  growing  nuta 
of  various  kinds  are 
abundant;  the  maple 
is  ext-insive  and  ex- 
celleiQt ;  bamboos  are 
veiy  plentiful  and  of 
great  use,  as  they  are 
everjTvhere  in  the  In- 
dies ;  they  cultivate  as 
much  hemp  and  cot- 
ton as  they  can  find 
roomforin  their  field'  • 
and  as  to  rice,  which 
is  the  main  food  of  the 
natives,  that  grown  in 
Japan  is  considered 
the  best  in  all  Asia, 
and  it  can  be  produced 
in  almost  any  quanti- 
ty. Their  grains  are 
of  several  sorts ;  be- 
sides the  komi  or  rice, 
there  are  the  oomuggi, 
a  kind  of  barley,  the 
kromuwgi,  theirnative 
wheat,  and  the  daid- 
son,  a  species  of  bean, 
all  of  which  abound 
with  superior  farina. 
The  manufactui-es  of 
Japan  have  hitherto' 
been  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  their 
own  domestic  wants ; 
but  many  of  them  are, 
nevertheless,  valnable 
as  articles  of  export. 
Our  adoption  here  and 
throughout  Europe  of 
the  term  Japan  as  ap- 
plied to  certain  kinds 
of  varnished  ware,  in- 
dicates  how  well 
known  has  been  their 
peculiar  excellence  in 
if  not  their  invention 
of  that  useful  art.  They 
make  various  articles 
from  the  paper  tree 
resembling  papier 
mache,  .vhich  thoy 
paint  and  varni'^h,  on 
paper,  very  higuly — 
and  these  might  form 
objects  of  consideriiblo 
trade.  Their  silks, 
muslins  and  cotton 
goods  are  most  of  them 
very  superior,  and 
some  of  them  are  cal- 
culated to  become 
highly  recherche ;  and 
their  can'ings  in  wood, 
ivory,  pearl  and  fish- 
bone are  most  inge- 
nious and  elegant. 
These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  products  of  tlioir 
handicraft ;  but  they 
are  sufficient  to  show, 
taken  in  connection 
with  theii-  natural  pro- 
ductions, how  varied 
and  how  valuable  are 
tlie  resources  of  the 
Japanese.  Respecting 
the  railitiu-y  skill  and 
capacity  of  the  Jap- 
anese, the  recent  in- 
vestigations of  the  ex- 
pedition under  Com- 
modore Perry  dp  not 
give  so  favorable  an 
account.  A  letter  of 
one  of  the  officers 
says  : — *'  We  examin- 
ed their  soldiers  and 
weapons  thoroughly, 
and  cjxmc  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were 
anything  but  a  military  people,  and  were  much  oven-ated  in  that 
respect.  There  were  two  companies  armed  with  matchlocks,  one 
company  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  two  companies  of  lancera, 
one  of  which  I  took  to  be  the  royal  guard.  Their  spear  or  '  mco 
handles  were  iidaid  with  pearl  their  entire  length  ;  but  they  looked 
more  like  a  party  of  women  armed  with  broomsticks  than  any- 
thing else  that  I  can  compare  them  to.  I  have  not  seen  any  of 
their  fortifications,  and  doubt  very  much  if  tlrey  possess  anything 
worthy  of  tiiat  name."  Another  writer  in  the  same  expedition, 
says  :  "  The  dense  mass  of  the  lower  classes  are  seiwile  to  a  dis- 
gusting degree,  as  they  may  be  under  the  hand  of  despotism — the 
despotism  of  the  learned  few — the  peculiar  despotism  of  Japan, 
and  of  a  peifect  system  found  nowhere  else  on  earth.  The  upper 
classes,  ■with  whom  our  intercourse  lias  been  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively, and  by  their  own  policy,  too,  are  possessed  of  good  man- 
ners, and  a  breeding  not  unworthy  of  civilized  life  ;  but  a  nearer 
acquaintance  shows  them  immoral  and  effeminate." — Ttibune. 
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MOUNT  OF  ri.E.4SURE,  JAPAN. 

All  nations  have  their  gala  days,  their  pastimes,  their  watering- 
places,  and  their  retreats  from  the  pressure  of  daily  tqil  or  the  ex- 
actions of  business.  In  oar  own  land  we  can  enjoy  such  days  of 
cessation  from  onerous  duties  in  many  varieties  of  ways — the 
conntry  has  its  charming  sylvan  shades  and  cooling  groves,  the 
sea-side  its  chosen  haunts  of  pleasure  and  fashion,  which  multi- 
tudes throng  to  while  away  the  season  when  the  opprcssi^'C  rays 
of  the  midsummer's  sun  encn'ate  and  incapacitate  the  system  for 
anything  like  vigorous  action.  In  the  engraving  below  we  have 
a  representation  of  a  fftely  diversified  mountain  called  the  Pauro- 
maina  Vreitdeiiberg ,  a-.  Blount  of  Pleasure,  which  seems  to  be  one 
of  those  resorts  to  which  the  Japanese  grandees  ai-e  wont  to  re- 


treat. At  its  extreme  height  is  located  a  temple  for  the  bonzes  or 
priests  of  Japan,  where  a  wide  view  is  obtained  of  many  Japanese 
towns  and  cities,  while  a  little  lower  down  the  sides  projects  a  cleft 
which  is  highly  picturesque  and  enshrined  with  luxuriant  vegeta^ 
tion,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  redolent  with  the  aroma  of  the 
trees  and  plants  with  which  it  abounds.  Still  lower  down,  a  broad 
projection  designates  a  dwelling  place  of  the  bonzes,  and  is  marked 
by  a  fine  display  of  trees  and  shrubbery  clothed  in  richest  foliage. 
Near  the  base  of  the  lofty  mount  is  the  governor's  residence,  to- 
gether with  others  of  the  nobility ;  while  at  its  foot  spreads  out  a 
beautiful  lake  of  some  eighteen  leagues,  represented  in  the  quaint 
language  of  an  old  Dutch  traveller,  as  "the  lake  much  bigger 
tlian  the  Zuyder  Zee."     On  its  bosom  are  floating  vaj-ious  singu- 


lar-looking craft,  all  chai'acteristic  of  Japaneso  naval  architecture. 
Altogether  the  view  is  one  combining  much  picturesque  beauty 
and  natural  grandeur,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  enterprising  Yankee 
would  return  a  rich  han'cst  of  gold,  and  be  the  summer  resort  of 
thousands,  not  only  to  win  a  retreat  from  care  and  toil,  but  to 
enjoy  the  boundless  views  of  nature  everj'where  spread  out 
around  them.  We  are  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  Japanese  nation  to  know  to  what  extent  a  taste  for  natui-al 
scenes  pen-^ades  the  people,  but  should  judge  that  it  had  as  yet 
effected  no  very  elevating  influence  over  the  national  character. 
It  may  be  that  the  new  movement  which  brings  them  more  direct- 
ly into  contact  with  the  Christianized  Anglo-Saxons,  will  inspire 
them  with  a  higher  life  than  their  own  institutions  have  done. 


1.  Gate  of  the  Govemor'a  House 
6-  Temple  of  the  Bonzes 


2.  GoTeruor's  Ilouse  and  other  noble  residencea. 
6.  Governor's  Gardi-n  liouse.  7.  Anchorage  Groiinii  of  Ships. 


3.  House  of  the  Bonfcs. 

9.  Royal  Japanese  Biirge. 


4.  Pleasant  slopiw  on  the  Mount. 
10.  Lake  at  Base  of  the  Mount. 


PAUROMAMA3  OR   MOUNT    OF  PLEASURE^  IN   JAPAN. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 


THE    DUKE'S    PRIZE. 

21  Storj)  of  ^xt  aiiLi  £)taxt  in  J/lorcncc. 


BT  LIEUTENANT    MURHAT. 


CHAPTER  VI.— [continued.] 
On  his  right  arm  there  now  leans  the  peerless  figure  of  a  count- 
ess, with  whom  he  promenttdcs  and  chats  in  his  gay  and  spirited 
way,  while  she  is  eridcntly  much  captivated  \vith  him— indeed,  so 
much  is  this  apparent,  that  a  tigure  of  less  height,  dressed  in  a 
simple  peasant's  garb  and  masked,  steals  up  to  his  side  and  whis- 
pers some  wj>rd3  into  his  ear ;  but  though  the  reader  may  easily 
guess  who  that  peasant  girl  really  was,  for  the  moment  Carlton 
knew  her  not,  and  gently  declining  some  proposal  from  her  lips, 
he  turns  and  wallis  on  with  the  countess  through  the  blaze  of  light 
and  grandeur. 

"  That  fellow  carries  it  i\-ilh  a  high  hand,"  said  one  young 
noble  to  another,  referring  to  Carlton. 

"Ay,  but  he  has  the  full  countenance  and  favor  of  the  duke, 
and  none  can  gainsay  him." 

"  AVcU,  he  is  deuced  clever,"  said  the  English  consul,  who  was 
talking  with  the  other  two. 

"  Is  it  a  fact  tliat  ho  is  American  1"  asked  the  first  speaker,  still 
regarding  liim. 

"  Undoubtedly.     Ton  know  he  was  announced  as  such  when  he 
won  the  duke's  pi'ize." 

•'  How  the  ladies  take  to  him,"  said  the  English  consul. 
"And  he  to  them,"  added  another. 

"  The  Signora  Elorinda  is  said  particularly  to  affect  liim,  and 
ho  may  ^vin  a  prize  there,"  said  one  of  the  group. 

"  That  would  be  too  bad — the  richest  heu-ess  in  Plorence  to 
tlu-ow  herself  away  thus  \" 

" '  There's  many  a  slip  'twLxt  the  cup  and  the  lip,' "  quoted  the 
English  consul,  walking  away. 

And  thus  Carlton  was  the  unconscious  theme  of  comment  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  assembly.  But  tlie  hour  approaches  when 
the  hea-vy  bell  of  the  palace  strikes  the  midnight  hour,  and  the 
masquerade  will  be  broken  up,  and  each  and  all  appear  before 
each  other  in  their  ti'uc  characters,  Peasant  giris  will  don  the 
attire  more  fitting  their  station  ;  kings  and  queens  va]X  descend  to 
their  true  estates ;  brigands  -mil  lay  by  the  thi'eatening  parapher- 
nalia of  the  mountain-robber,  and  hooded  monks  will  assume  a 
more  worldly  attire.  TheJiour  is  struck,  and  the  scene  changes  ! 
All  is  once  more  Ufe  and  gayety,  but  the  mask  is  discarded,  and 
each  one  is  undisguised.  See,  as  the  grand  chamberlain,  with  the 
golden,  key  of  office  wrought  ostentatiously  upon  his  ample  velvet 
mantle,  aids  in  an-auging  the  prcUminaries  of  the  dance,  he  pauses 
to  address  with  respect,  and  yet  with  a  degree  of  familiarity,  a 
tall,  manly  person  of  noble  bearing,  and  of  handsome  featm-es, 
opposite  to  whom  stands,  as  partner  for  the  dance,  Signora  Plo- 
rinda,  the  duke's  ward.  The  queenly  beauty  of  her  person  is  the 
same  as  when  we  first  met  her,  so  lovely  and  captivating.  The 
few  months  which  have  intervened  since  that  period,  have  only 
8cn-cd  still  more  to  perfect  her  ripening  mould;  and  tliough 
scarcely  nineteen  summers  have  shed  their  golden  wealth  upon 
that  genial  land  since  her  uatal  hour,  yet  she  is  in  the  full  bloom 
of  lovely  womanhood. 

See  how  gracefully  glides  that  beautiful  form  thi-ough  the  mazes 
of  the  dance ! — how  fondly,  as  she  rests  witliin  the  encircling  arm 
of  her  partner,  does  she  look  up  into  his  face,  drinking  from  the 
eloquent  eyes  that  meet  her  o%vn  of  the  nectar  of  love,  as  the  Sm-i 
rose  of  Syiia  sips  the  dewy  treasures  of  the  twilight  hour.  That 
partner  on  whom  she  rests  so  fondly,  gentle  reader,  is  the  humble 
painter  who  won  the  prize  of  the  Grand  Duke ;  the  now  rich  and 
honored  Carlton,  the  protege  of  Leopold. 

The  generous  monarch  who  ruled  over  that  portion  of  Italy 
nnder  his  charge  with  the  liberal  and  provident  hand  of  a  father, 
held  most  regal  court — spending  of  his  enormous  revenue  with  a 
gallant  and  open  hand.  His  excellency  was  a  connoisseur  in  all 
matters  of  the  arts,  to  which  he  was  enthusiastically  devoted,  and 
also  a  most  liberal  patron  to  their  interest;  consequently  he  lav- 
ished all  honor  on  Itira  whom  ho  tliought  so  deserving  of  it,  and 
the  onthe  court  now  pointed  to  the  envied  artist  as  being  the 
favorite  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Carlton's  new  patron  found  quaU- 
ties  in  the  young  American  artist  to  admire  and  love,  and  there 
grew  up  between  him  and  the  duke  a  real  and  earnest  friendship 
quite  remarkable. 

"  No  more  tlianks,"  said  tlie  duke  to  him  one  day  as  they  were 
together.  "  You  challenge  mo  to  praise,  to  reward,  and  to  love 
you,  and  I  cannot  help  doing  all  three." 

"  Yom"  highness  is  only  too  lavishly  kind  to  mc,"  was  the  eam- 
CBt  reply. 

"  But  touching  tliis  affection  which  has  spmng  up  between  you 
and  ray  ward.  I  shall  have  plenty  of  opposition  in  that  matter; 
but  if  Florinda  loves  you,  by  oar  lady,  she  shall  be  yom's." 

"  Your  higlmess  is  over  adding  to  my  indebtedness  to  you," 
said  Carlton. 

"  Say  no  more,  sny  no  more,  Carlton,  but  make  your  own  tftnns." 
The  consent  of  the  duke  was  thus  freely  obtained  to  the  mar- 
i-iage  of  Florinda  and  Carlton,  and  the  observant  monarch  discov- 
ered the  preference  of  his  ward  long  before  it  was  announced  for- 
mally to  him.  So  far  from  opposing  the  object,  ho  even  encour- 
aged it  in  evciy  way  that  propriety  suggested ;  forwarding  its  in- 
terests by  such  delicate  promptings  as  his  feelings  would  permit. 
Eo  loved  Elorinda  as  though  she  had  been  liis  own  child.  This 
feeling,  as  we  have  seen,  was  first  induced  by  the  affection  which 
exisxad  between  his  ward  and  bis  lamented  wife,  aud  was  after- 
ward strcngftiQiicd  by  her  many  beauties  of  mind  and  person. 


Carlton  and  Florinda  sat  together  in  a  private  apaitmcnt  in  the 
roy:il  palace.  The  latter  was  playing  a  favorite  air  upon  the  gui- 
tar to  the  artist,  who  sat  at  her  feet  watching  with  admiration 
every  movement  of  that  beautiful  and  dearly  loved  form.  Ho 
found  everj^  attribute  there  worthy  n  heart's  devotion.  Like  the 
worshippers  of  the  sun,  who  believe  that  God  sits  there  on  his 
throne,  so  did  he,  in  his  homage,  picture  the  good  angel  of  all 
things  in  the  heart  of  Elorinda. 

On  a  little  table  of  elaborate  and  beautiful  workmanship,  were 
placed  with  a  few  rare  and  favorite  books  some  curious  oniaments 
from  the  hands  of  the  cunning  artificers  of  the  East,  most  beauti- 
fully fimcied,  and  from  which  a  moral  might  be  read  telling  the 
fair  occupant  of  the  unhappy  state  of  her  own  sex  in  that  far  off 
clime. 

The  broad,  heavy  and  richly-wrought  curtains  that  tempered 
the  light  admitted  througli  the  gorgeously  stained  glass  windows, 
were  of  Tuscan  satin,  blending,  hke  the  skies  under  which  they 
were  manufactiu'cd,  a  most  happy  conceit  of  rich  and  rosy  colors. 
Pendant  from  the  hoops  in  which  both  were  gathered,  hung  a 
bunch  of  ostrich  feathers  of  snowy  whiteness,  belieing,  as  it  were, 
the  country  of  their  nativity — swarthy  Africa.  They  were  more 
for  fancy  than  for  use,  though  they  did  sometimes  serve  to  chase 
the  flics. 

On  one  side  of  the  room  stood  an  American  piano,  and  beside 
it  a  hai-p  of  surpassing  richness.  Here  Carlton  and  Florinda 
were  seated  at  this  time  iu  all  the  confidence  and  enjoyment  of 
acknowledged  love. 

"  Carlton,  I  told  thee  that  fortune  would  smile  upon  thee ;  thou 
rememberest  that  I  told  thee." 

"  It  has  indeed,  and  I  am  blessed." 

And  thus  saying,  he  pressed  the  delicate,  jewelled  hand  that  he 
held  affectionately  to  his  lips,  while  his  eyes  beamed  with  love. 

"You  have  promised  me  that  you  will  visit  my  native  land 
■with  me  after  our  marriage,  dear  Florinda." 

"  0,  notliing  will  dehght  me  more  than  to  see  the  American  Re- 
pubUc;  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  New  "World,  its  people  and 
customs.  O,  how  I  have  ever  wished  to  travel !  Only  to  think, 
CiU-lton,  I  have  scarcely  been  out  of  Italy !  I  once  made  a  trip 
with  uncle  across  the  sea  to  Malaga  and  back,  touching  at  the 
islands  ;  that  was  years  gone  by.  Since  then  I  have  been  at  times 
to  Milan,  Genoa,  Leghorn  and  Bologna,  but  never  out  of  Italy." 
"America  is  not  like  thy  sunny  land,  Florinda." 
"Ay,  but  it  is  the  land  of  tliy  nativity,  and  I  mil  love  it  for  thy 
sake.  And  then  it  is  a  free,  republican  government ;  there  are  no 
serfs  there — all  are  freemen.  How  proud  you  should  feel  to 
belong  to  such  a  country." 

"  I  do  indeed  feel  proud,  dear  one ;  and  doubly  so  when  thy 
eloquent  tongue  describes  it  so  fittingly." 

He  touched  the  guitar  lightly  and  gaily,  while  he  thought  of  the 
happy  tour  they  would  make  together. 

"  How  proud  I  shall  be  of  thee,"  he  continued. 
"  How  proud  I  am  of  thee." 

"  There  is  little  pride  in  tliec,  Florinda,  or  thou  wouldst  never 
have  consented  to  mmTy  one  of  my  humble  pretensions." 
"  Carlton,"  said  the  lady,  reproachfully. 
"  Aud  thou  wilt  marry  the  humble  painter  1" 
"  Nay,  the  envied  artist,  and  protege  of  the  duke." 
"Ah,  Httle  have  I  coveted  tliis  advancement,  but  for  the  hope 
that  it  has  given  me  concerning  thee,  Florinda !     The  favored 
friend  of  the  Grand  Duke  has  dared  boldly  to  ask  for  that  wliich 
the  humble  painter,  the  poor  artist,  could  only  hope  for." 

Florinda  and  Carlton  were  happy  in  the  anticipation  of  future 
joy,  foreseeing  for  themselves  a  path  of  roses  in  the  fairy  future. 
"  But  fortune  is  fickle,  dearest,  and  even  now  I  tremble." 
"You  are  ever  suspicious,  Carlton." 

"  Not  in  most  matters,  but  in  those  relating  to  thee,  Florinda." 
"  Now,  I  am  ever  looking  on  the  sunny  side  of  our  life-picture." 
"  It  is  good  philosophy  to  do  so,  if  one  can  but  accomplish  the 
purpose." 

"  And  yet,  Carlton,  one  will  sometimes  be  reminded  that  there 
is  a  shadowed  side  to  the  brightest  scenes  and  hopes." 
"  We  will  seek  its  bright  side,  dearest." 

"  "With  all  my  heart. — Carlton,  do  you  not  remember  that  you 
left  the  heroine  of  that  story  you  were  last  telling  mo  in  a  most 
critical  situation  1" 

"  True,  she  was  can-ied  off  by  the  banditti." 
"  Yes." 

"  Shall  I  complete  the  story,  Florinda?" 

"  Pray  do."  And  he  commenced,  as  the  reader  will  sec  in  the 
next  cliaptcr. 

CHAPTER  Vn, 

TUB   ItniNE    LliGEND    COMPLETED. 
They  laugb  that  \Yin. —  Olhsllo. 

"  Well,  Florinda,  you  must  go  with  me  in  imagination  to  tlie 
mountain  fastness,  which  I  referred  to  as  the  robbers'  stronghold 
iu  the  mountains.  A  month  nearly  had  passed  since  the  period 
of  Bettina's  being  Ciimed  away  from  her  home,  and  the  time  I 
would  introduce  you  there.  It  is  a  wild  spot,  almost  inaccessible, 
unless  one  knows  the  secret  paths  which  have  been  hewn  up  the 
sides  of  the  rocks,  and  through  the  otherwise  impassable  under- 
growth of  the  forest,  by  the  perseverance  and  labors  of  tlie  robbers. 
The  nide  castle,  which  I  would  now  describe  to  you,  was  built 
with  consummate  niilitarj'  skill,  and  the  walls  and  bastions,  though 
small  and  low,  could  hold  out  a  long  time  against  any  strength 
that  might  be  brought  against  it.  Ever  prepared  for  an  enemy,  too, 
was  its  cautious  master;  and  his  outposts  were  as  regularly  set 
as  are  those  of  an  advancing  oi-my  in  an  enemy's  conntiy. 

"  Hither  had  tho  fair  Bcttina  been  conducted ;  and  here,  with  a 


simple  peasant  girl  to  seiwe  her,  had  she  been  ti'cated  with  all  re- 
spect, save  that  she  was  a  prisoner.  Rude  were  the  inliabitants  of 
this  uncongenial  spot ;  fierce  in  aspect,  but  completely  imder  the 
control  of  the  master  spu-it,  whom  they  called  captain.  Hark! 
A  peculiar  wild  cry  rings  over  the  tree-tops,  and  echoes  among 
the  rocks  and  hills ;  and  observe  how  quickly  those  who  have  been 
loitering  upon  the  ground  spring  to  their  feet,  and  Petard  himself 
comes  forth  from  that  portion  of  the  tower  devoted  to  his  retire- 
ment. Tbat  was  some  x'ecognized  signal — that  cry  which,  to  tlio 
uninitiated,  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  whoop  of  an  owl, 
or  some  wild  bird's  cry  of  fright. 

"  The  secret  is  soon  disclosed.  That  signal  betokened  the 
taking  of  a  captive,  and  there  was  soon  led  into  their  midst  tho 
person  of  one  whom  misery  seemed  to  have  laid  violent  hands 
upon,  with  garments  torn  and  soiled,  ivith  a  step  that  indicated 
weakness  almost  to  death  itself,  the  face  disfigured  by  unshorn 
beard  and  hah-,  and  eyes  that  looked  sunken  and  large  from 
famine.  Such  was  the  bent  and  woe-begone  figure  that  was  now  . 
half-supported,  half-led  into  the  midst  of  the  band. 

"  '  Fi'om  whence  comes  this  man  V  asked  Petard,  regarding  him 
cm'iously. 

"  *He  was  found  lurking  about  our  outskirts,  captain,  and  we 
thought  it  best  to  arrest  and  bring  him  in.' 

"'It  is  well,'   continued  the  captain  of  the  robbers.     '"What 
have  you  to  say  for  yourself,  fellow  ?     What  brought  you  in  these 
regions,  away  from  town  and  habitations  V 
"  '  Give  me  food,  food  !'  gasped  the  prisoner. 
" '  Ay,  by  our  lady,  he's  famished,'  said  Petard,  with  a  natural 
burst  of  feeling.     '  Here,  bring  bread — a  flask  of  wine.* 

"  He  was  obeyed,  and  the  new  comer  drained  the  flask  to  the 
bottom,  and  devoured  the  food  vox'acionsly,  until  those  about  him 
interfered,  saying  that  he  would  kill  himself  after  so  long  an  absti- 
nence ;  and  tnily  there  seemed  to  be  some  gi'ounds  for  this  fear, 
so  ravenously  himgiy  did  he  seem.  Gradually,  as  the  wine 
warmed  his  veins,  and  the  food,  to  which  some  dried  meats  had 
been  added,  began  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  the  stranger 
rose  from  his  bending  posture,  and  new  life  seemed  infused  into 
his  system.  His  eyes,  though  somewhat  hollow,  seemed  to 
brighten  and  light  up  his  rugged  face.  There  was  manhood  iu 
him,  and  that  pleased  the  bandits ;  he  showed  no  signs  of  fear, 
and  looked  boldly  about  him';  like  one  who  was  accustomed  to 
rely  on  himself,  and  was  prepared  to  stand  forth  at  any  moment 
in  defence  of  his  rights. 

"  '  If  thou  canst  fight  as  well  as  thou  canst  eat,  my  man,  thou 
art  a  jewel  of  a  fellow,'  said  Petard,  carefully  scanning  the  new 
comer,  who  seemed  eveiy  moment  brightening  up  from  the  effects 
of  the  nourishment. 

"  '  Give  me  but  rest  and  more  food,  and  yon  may  then  try  mo,* 
was  the  brief  reply. 

" '  Thou  art  a  sensible  fellow,'  continued  Petard,  who  was  evi- 
dently pleased  with  the  stranger,  '  and  shalt  be  humored.' 

"  A  nide  couch  was  spread  by  the  robbers  amidst  their  stacks  of 
arms,  and  throwing  himself  upon  the  skins  thus  prepai-ed  for  him, 
the  stranger  slept  for  hom-s,  until  the  bright  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens  on  the  following  morning,  when,  after  another  abundant 
meal,  he  seemed  like  a  new  creature ;  he  stood  erect,  and  his  fine 
dark  eye  shone  with  the  fire  of  resolution  and  of  strength.  His 
story  was  soon  told ;  he  had  outi-aged  the  laws,  was  seized  and 
condemned  to  punishment,  had  cfi'cctcd  his  escape  and  fled  to  tho 
mountains,  and  wandered  about  until  half-starved,  and  nearly 
dead  with  fatigue,  he  had  thus  been  found. 

" '  Your  stoiy  is  plausible,  but  what  shall  we  do  with  you  1 
You  know  the  secret  of  our  paths  through  the  mountain,  and  it  is 
not  safe  to  let  thee  go  abroad  to  reveal  them,'  said  the  bandit  chief. 
"  '  Make  me  one  of  you,  then,'  said  the  stranger. 
"  '  Wo  make  but  few  members,'  replied  Petard.  '  It  is  not  our 
way ;  and  men  must  possess  peculiar  qualities  to  obtain  a  place 
with  us,  and  a  share  of  our  prize-earnings.* 

"Probably  courage,  strength  and  a  ready  hand  are  worth 
something  among  you,'  said  the  sti-anger. 

" '  Yes,  but  we  all  possess  these,'  replied  Petard. 
"  '  In  a  degree,'  said  the  stranger,  emphasizing  tlio  last  word. 
"  '  "V\niat  mean  you  V  asked  Petard. 

" '  That  perhaps  he  who  offers  you  his  services  is  a  better  man 
than  you  take  him  for,'  said  the  other. 
'* '  In  what  respects  V  asked  Petard. 

"  '  In  all  things  that  constitute  manhood,'  was  tho  reply.  '  Yes- 
terday I  was  weak  and  worn ;  to-day  I  am  myself  again,  And  no 
man  of  this  band  can  bear  the  palm  from  me  in  the  use  of  those 
powers  which  Heaven  has  given  us.' 

" '  Without  weapons,  you  mean  to  say,'  added  Petard. 
"  '  Without  weapons  I  defy  your  best  man,'  said  tlie  stranger, 
evidently  desiring  to  display  some  prowess  wliich  should  gaui  him 
admission  to  the  band. 

"There  was  a  consultation  between  Petard  and  a  few  of  his 
ofiicers  and  men,  and  finally  there  stepped  fortli  a  large,  powerful 
member  of  the  ti-pop — the  bully  of  the  band — who  offered  without 
weapons  to  contend  ^^^th  the  new  comer.  The  terms  were  prop- 
erly stilted  by  the  captain,  tlie  gi-onnd  chosen,  and  the  contest 
bcnui.  The  skill,  strategy  and  strengtli  of  tlie  stranger  were 
confounding  to-  the  robber,  and  he  was  cast  upon  the  gi'ound 
totally  disabled  in  a  very  few  moments.  The  robbers  being  angry 
at  this,  another  stepped  forward,  was  vanquished  as  quickly,  and 
another,  and  still  another,  until  Petard  himself  interfered,  declar- 
ing that  he  who  could  thus  fight  without  weapons,  and  with  such 
skill  and  decision,  must  be  a  strong  auxiliary  in  time  of  need. 
He  was  installed,  therefore,  with  due  ceremony,  as  a  member  of 
the  band. 

"  It  was  a  fine,  clear  night,"  continued  Carlton,  "  that  on  which 
it  came  the  turn  of  the  new  comer  to  guard  the  tower  in  which 
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Bcttina  EtzwcU  was  confined.  The  stars  shone  out  like  mystic 
lamps,  and  the  broad  turrets  of  the  robbers'  stronghold  cast  deep 
shadows  upon  the  open  plats  that  had  been  cleared  about  the  spot. 
All  was  still.  After  an  evening  of  rcvehy,  the  band  was  sleeping, 
and  the  single  guard  paced  to  and  fro,  apparently  not  daring  to 
sit  doAvn  lest  he  should  fall  asleep.  In  the  lone  tower  above  him 
was  the  fair  prisoner.  She  realized  her  true  situation,  and  she 
knew  that  her  fother  would  use  every  endeavor  to  raise  the  sum 
requisite  for  her  ransom.  She  knew  enough  about  the  habits  and 
practices  of  the  banditti,  not  to  have  any  fears  for  her  personal 
safety,  since  it  was  so  much  for  their  pecuniani"^  advantage  to  pro- 
tect and  respect  her.  Indeed,  Petard  had  frankly  told  her  of  tlio 
communications  that  bad  taken  place  between  her  father  and  lum- 
self  concerning  her  ransom. 

"But  hark!  AVTiat  startles  the  fair  girl  so  suddenly?  Sec, 
she  hastens  to  the  turret  window,  and  listens  absorbedly  to  the 
low  but  musical  notes  of  a  human  voice.  Is  it  because  the  song 
is  so  familiar  to  her  ear,  that  site  is  thus  moved  ?  Perhaps  there 
are  recollections  connected  with  this  air  that  are  particularly  affect- 
ing to  her,  for  her  fair  bosom  heaves  quickly,  and  her  whole  figure 
seems  agitated,  as  she  gazes  out  upon  the  night,  and  her  eyes  rest 
upon  the  person  of  the  robber  wlio  guards  her  captivity,  while  a 
clear,  manly  voice,  though  in  subdued  cadence,  pours  forth  the 
touching  notes  of  a  Ehine  song  with  singular  delicacy  and 
sweetness. 

"  *  Can  there  be  two  such  voices  V  she  asked  herself.  '  Is  there 
magic  at  work?  That  is  certainly  the  voice  of  Egbert,  but  yon- 
der guard  who  sings  thus  is  one  of  these  detested  banditti !' 

"  In  her  excitement,  she  leaned  forth  from  the  turret- window, 
while  at  the  same  moment  the  new  member  of  the  band  drew 
towards  it.  All  was  still ;  the  revellers  slept.  Petard  himself 
slept.     Only  this  single  sentinel  and  the  prisoner  were  awake  ! 

" '  Bettina,  Bettina !'  whispered  the  guard,  with  his  hands  to  his 
mouth,  so  as  to  direct  the  sound  to  her  ears  alone. 

"  *  God  be  praiscdj  Egbert  I  Is  it  indeed  you  V  she  exclaimed 
aloud. 

" '  Hush,  it  is  your  devoted  lover ;  be  discreet !'  he  answered." 
"I  knew  it  was  he,"  interrupted  Florinda. 
Carlton  continued.     " '  I  will,  I  will.     But  this  di*ess — the  ofEco 
you  fill,     "^VTiat  does  this  mean  ?     I  am  amazed,  Egbert.' 

"  '  I  am  here  under  a  disguise,'  he  replied,  '  and  have  just  joined 
the  robbers  to  liberate  thee.  Be  careful,  watchful,  but  never 
appear  to  regard  me  let  what  may  occm-,  for  I  may  be  foiled  at 
first  in  my  purpose.' 

** '  My  father — '  lisped  Bettina. 

" '  Is  well/  said  her  lover.     *  All  will  go  well  if  thou  wilt  but  be 
cautious.     Come  to  the  outer  door — I  have  the  key.' 
" '  Shall  we  fly  V  she  asked. 

"'Not  to-night;  preparation  must  be  made.  Perliaps  to-mor- 
row night,  for  I  have  the  watch  here  for  two  nights,  and  shall  see 
you  then.     Come  down  for  a  few  moments.' 

"  In  an  instant  more  the  lovers  were  folded  in  each  otter's 
arms.  Egbert  had  never  before  embraced  her;  but  their  present 
situation  was  one  to  break  down  all  bamers  of  mere  fonnality, 
and  Bettina  sobbed  upon  his  breast,  blessing  him  for  his  eom-age 
in  thus  seeking  to  rescue  her.  These  were  precious  moments,  and 
they  improved  them  in  arranging  everything  for  the  coming  night. 
Egbert,  as  she  bade  liim  good  night;  handed  her  a  jewelled  dagger, 
saying  that  let  what  might  occur,  she  had  that  silent  friend! 

"It  is  just  four  weeks  since  the  first  instalment  on  the  robbei-'s 
demanded  ransom  was  paid,  when  the  agent  of  Petard  again  ap- 
peared in  the  hall  of  Botzletz  Castle,  confident  in  his  personal 
secmity,  well  knowing  that  the  old  man's  daughter  was  the  host- 
age held  for  his  safety  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract,  and  de- 
mands a  second  quarter  of  the  ransom.  He  was  a  dark,  sinister- 
looking  Jew — for  this  was  the  class  through  whom  the  bandits 
universally  performed  all  their  business  arrangements  with  people 
whom  they  could  not  personally  approach — himself  interested  by 
the  large  p'ercentage  which  was  the  payment  for  his  part  of  the 
business.     The  Jew  was  most  pertinacious  in  his  demand. 

"  Karl  Etzwell,  the  merchant,  received  the  Jew,  listened  pa- 
tiently to  his  demand,  and  tlien  calmly  said : 

"  *  Two  hundred  and  fifty  marks  of  gold  thou  hast  already  re- 
ceived from  me  on  this  business.' 
" '  I  have,'  replied  the  Jew. 

"  *  And  thou  now  demandest  an  additional  two  hundred  and 
fifty?'  said  the  merchant. 

" '  It  is  my  business,'  was  the  answer. 

" '  Canst  change  me  a  good  obUgatoiy  note  for  five  hundred  ?' 
asked  the  merchant. 

"  Tlie  Jew  drew  forth  his  bag  of  gold,  and  after  a  brief  exami- 
nation, said: 

" '  If  thou  wilt  take  a  few  diamonds  at  their  true  valuation,  I  can 
make  up  the  sum  on  the  spot,  but  I  shall  charge  you  goodly  usmy.' 
"  '  It  is  weU/  replied  the  merchant. 
"  *  Tou  agree  to  this  V 

" '  Coimt  out  the  money/  said  the  old  merchant. 
"It  was  done,  and  the  Jew  deposited  upon  the  table  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  mai'ks  of  gold,  partly  made  up  by  a  score  of  fine 
diamonds. 

" '  We  should  have  some  witnesses  to  this  transaction,'  said  the 
merchant.     *  I  will  summon  them.' 

" '  It  were  better  done  between  ourselves  alone,'  said  the  Jew. 
"At  the  same  moment  the  hea\-y  folding-doors  behind  the  seat 
occupied  by  Karl  Etzwell  were  thrown  open,  and  two  persons,  a 
lady  and  gentleman,  advanced  towards  the  old  merchant.     They 
were  Bettina  and  Eghert ! 

" '  Polled  with  thine  own  weapons  V  said  Egbert,  advancing  and 
securing  the  money  which  the  Jew  had  deposited  npon  the  table. 
*  Tliis  is  the  exact  sum  that  was  paid  to  thee  foui-  weeks  since.    It 


is  now  returned,  and  you  are  a  marked  man.  If  seen  again  in 
these  parts,  I  wiU  myself  have  thee  cut  in  piecemeal,  and  hung  at 
my  castle  gates.     Now,  villain,  get  thee  hence !' 

"  '  Gentlemen,  you  forget  that  there  is  a  captive  who  will  pay 
the  penalty  of  all  this,'  said  the  Jew,  with  a  demoniacal  grin. 

"'You  are  not  fully  infonned,  Sir  Jew,' said  Egbert.  'Your 
principal  could  inform  you  that  his  bird  has  flown,  and  I  tell  you 
that  there  she  stands  beside  her  fatlier.' 

"  The  Jew  uttered  a  smotliered  execration,  and  tore  his  hair  for 
a  moment  in  despair  at  tlie  loss  he  had  experienced.  But  the 
iron  grip  of  Egbert's  powerful  hand  upon  his  shoulder  awoke  him 
to  a  sense  of  pain  and  fear  for  his  safety,  and  he  hui'ried  away. 

"  The  descendants  of  Egbert  and  Bettina  still  live  happily  in 
their  ancestral  home,"  added  Carlton,  "and  often  relate  the  story 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  famous  bandit  Petard  was  foiled  by 
tlic  gallant  and  daring  stratagem  of  Egbert  Ilosfeldt." 

"  This  is  a  happy  ending,  indeed,"  said  Florinda. 
[to  be  continued.] 


[■Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial,] 

NOTES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 

No.  YI. 

BT     F.      GLEASON. 

London — ^Westminster  Abbey — The  Royal  Vault — Chapel  of  St.  Benedict,  etc. 
— Koyal  Theatro — Parks  of  LoDtlon — Society — The  I'reBent  Wur. 

What  confusion  reigns  around  us  in  this  vast  metropolis  of 
the  world,  busy,  nois}',  overgrown  London  !  Before  jotting  down 
any  items  of  sight-seeing  Iiere,  perhaps  a  few  words  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  eity  may  not  be  without  general  interest  in 
this  connection.  London,  then,  to  begin  witli,  is  knoum  to  have 
existed  as  a  toi^ni  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  In  the  year 
306^  the  city  was  comprised  within  a  wall  of  only  two  miles  in 
extent.  On  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  Christianity,  London 
was  formed  into  a  bishop's  sec ;  and  in  610,  a  church  was  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  eighth  centmy,  London  was  four  times  devastated  by 
fire,  whereby  many  of  its  inhabitants  perished.  In  839,  the  city 
was  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  In  886,  Alfred  gained  possession  of 
it,  repaired,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  municipal  government. 
In  961,  London  was  visited  by  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which  swept 
oif  vast  numbers  of  its  people.  In  982,  it  was  again  devastated 
by  a  conflagration. 

In  1050,  Edward  the  Confessor  rebuilt  "Westminster  Abbey. 
After  many  vicissitudes,  owing  to  the  incursions  of  the  Danes, 
"William  the  First,  in  1066,  was  crowned  king  of  England  imme- 
diately after  the  conquest.  In  1087,  another  great  fire  occun-ed, 
in  which  St.  Pauls  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Little  alteration 
occurred  subsequently  until  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  when  bricks 
were  first  made  and  introduced  for  building  pm-poses.  In  1471, 
the  art  of  printing  was  introduced  into  London.  The  great  plague 
broke  out  in  1665,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  lasted  one  year 
and  one  month;  families  were  swept  oft',  whole  distiicts  disap- 
peared, rich  and  poor  lay  dead  together,  business  was  at  an  end, 
houses  were  closed,  and  death  reigned  through  and  over  the 
doomed  city.  Over  one  hundred  thousand  persons  jierished  during 
this  awful  visitation.  In  1666,  a  great  fire  broke  out  and  lasted 
for  four  days,  consuming  thirteen  thousand  houses  and  eighty-nine 
churches,  being  five  sixths  of  the  whole  city.  But  in  a  little  more 
than  four  years  the  buildings  were  all  replaced.  Until  this  period, 
the  houses  had  generally  been  consti-ucted  of  wood,  thatched  with 
straw,  each  story  projecting  as  it  rose,  so  that  the  upper  stories 
nearly  met  at  the  top.  Erom  this  time  dates  the  permanent  pros- 
perity of  the  city,  which  now  measiu'es  eight  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  five  miles  from  north  to  south,  having  a  ckcumference 
of  thirty  miles,  and  a  population  of  2,500,000. 

Almost  the  fii'st  place  to  which  I  directed  my  steps  was  "West- 
minster Abbey,  wliich,  as  it  now  stands,  was  built  by  Henry  III. 
and  Edward  I.,  being  enlarged  by  the  abbots  of  subsequent  reigus. 
[See  engraving,  p.  44.]  On  entering  the  abbey  at  the  Poet's  Comer — 
consecrated  ground — I  was  met  by  a  guide,  always  in  attendance, 
who  conducted  me  through  the  abbey.  The  first  point  of  interest 
was  the  chapel  of  St.  Benedict,  where  I  saw  the  monument  to 
Langham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  that  of  the  Countess  of 
Hertford,  and  others,  are  also  hard  by.  Close  to  the  gate  of  the 
entrance  to  the  chapel  is  the  ancient  monument  of  Sebert,  king  of 
the  East  Saxons,  who  died  in  616,  and  his  queen,  Athelgoda. 
Bcti\"een  this  chapel  and  the  next  are  the  remains  of  a  mosaic 
work,  of  fine  manufacture,  erected  in  memory  of  the  children  of 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  The  next  chapel  I  examined  was  St. 
Edmund's.  Here,  among  a  lai-ge  number  of  other  monuments, 
are  those  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  the  Countess  of  Stafford,  the 
children  of  Edward  III.,  Lord  Russell,  etc.  The  chapel  of  St. 
IS^icholas  was  the  next;  hci'e  are  monuments  to  Lady  Jane  Cbfford, 
the  Duchess  of  Somci-sct,  Lord  and  Lady  Carew,  and  many  othei-s. 
The  magnificent  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  I  found  still  more  interest- 
ing. Here  is  an  elaborate  and  splendid  monument  to  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  erected  Iiy  James  I.  The  recumbent  figm*e  of  the 
queen  is  a  fine  work  of  art. 

At  the  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  this  chapel  is  the  royal  vault, 
in  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  Charles  II.  and  William 
HI.,  Queen  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  and  her  consort,  Prince  George 
of  Denmark.  The  entrance  gates  to  the  nave  are  of  brass,  gilt, 
and  wrought  in  various  devices.  Here  are  installed  the  knights 
of  the  most  honorable  order  of  the  bath.  In  their  stalls  are  brass 
plates  of  their  armorial  bearings,  etc.,  and  over  them  liang  their 
banners,  swords  and  helmets.  Beneath  are  seats  for  the  esquires 
— each  luiight  having  tlu*ee ;  there  is  a  Uttle  shelving  stool  in  each 


stall.  Centi-ally,  between  the  stalls  of  the  knights,  is  the  royal 
vault,  in  which  He  the  remains  of  King  George  U.,  and  his  queen, 
Caroline.  Erederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  wife,  two  Dukes 
of  Cumberland,  Prince  Frederick  "William,  and  the  Princesses 
Amelia,  Caroline,  Elizabeth,  Louise  and  Anne.  In  this  chapel  is 
also  a  magnificent  monument  to  Heni-y  VII.  and  his  queen.  It 
stands  in  the  body  of  the  chapel  enclosed  in  a  chantry  of  brass,  of 
fine  workmanship,  and  oj-namented  with  statues  of  the  saints. 
"Within,  on  a  tomb  of  black  mai-ble,  repose  the  effigies  of  the  royal 
pair,  in  their  robes  of  state.  Here  also  are  monuments  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Queen  Marj^,  Edward  V.  and  his  brother  Richard, 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  many  others. 

The  next  chapel  was  that  of  St.  Edward ;  here  also  are  many 
monuments,  and  two  ancient  coronation  cbaii-s.  The  most  ancient 
of  the  two  was  brought  from  Scotland  with  the  regalia  by  Edward 
I.,  in  1297,  after  he  had  defeated  Ealiol,  king  of  Scots,  in  a  suc- 
cession of  battles.  It  was  a  royal  offering  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Edward ;  and  the  stone  under  the  seat  is  reputed  to  have  been 
Jacob's  Pillar !  The  other  chah-  was  made  for  Marj^,  queen  of 
"William  IH.  At  the  coronation  of  the  sovereigns  of  England, 
these  chairs  are  covered  with  gold  and  placed  in  front  of  the  altar. 
"We  passed  tbi-ough  several  other  chapels  crowded  with  monu- 
ments, which  would  be  of  httle  interest,  if  detailed  by  name,  to 
the  general  reader.  The  abbey,  so  famous  all  over  the  world,  is 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  long,  and  two  hundi-ed  feet 
wide.  Divine  worship  is  always  performed  here  twice  every  day, 
and  the  place  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  all  classes,  and  very 
justly  so. 

The  evening  following  my  visit  to  the  abbey,  I  passed  at  tho 
Royal  Theatre,  Haymaiket,  seeing  George  Vandenhoff  in 
"  Knights  of  the  Round  Table."  It  v/as  a  most  admirable  per- 
formance, every  minutia  of  stage  effect  being  strictly  attended  to, 
and  the  scenery  and  fixtures  veiy  perfect.  Theatricals  in  London 
are  at  rather  a  low  ebb  at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  yet  tho 
house  was  well  filled — ^I  should  say  a  paying  house.  A  visit  to 
St.  James'  and  Hyde  Park  afforded  me  infinite  satisfaction,  for  I 
am  a  strong  advocate  of  these  breatliing  places  in  great  cities, 
as  well  for  the  moral  influence '  they  exercise,  as  for  their  phys- 
ical good.  St.  James'  Park  was  originally  laid  out  by  Henry 
"Vm.  as  pleasure  grounds  to  bis  new  palace  of  St.  James ;  but 
since  Charles  EC.  it  has  become  a  principal  promenade  of  the 
pubHc.  Entering  through  the  Horse  Guards,  I  came  at  once  to 
the  parade  grounds,  where  two  curious  pieces  of  ordnance  attract- 
ed my  attention ;  one  a  Turkish  piece  of  great  length,  brought 
from  Alexandria  by  the  English  ;  the  other  a  large  mortar  takeii 
at  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  weighing  sixteeif  tons,  and  capable  of  throw- 
ing a  shell  three  miles.  In  the  centre  of  the  park  is  a  large  piece 
of  water,  pleasingly  diversified  by  rocky  mounds,  and  smTOunded 
by  serpentine  walks,  through  parterres  of  shrubberies,  while  nu- 
merous varieties  of  aquatic  birds  sport  upon  the  surface  of  the 
mimic  lake. 

On  leaving  St.  James'  Park,  I  passed  through  Green  Park  to 
Hyde.  Lea\dng  Green  Park,  opening  into  Piccadilly,  the  sight 
that  presents  itself  to  the  eye  is  very  grand.  On  one  side  is  a 
superb  statue  of  the  Duke  of  WelUngton ;  opposite  to  which  is  tho 
beautiful  entrance  to  Hyde  Park.  This  fine  ornament  to  the  city 
consists  of  a  screen  of  fluted  Ionic  columns,  extending  107  feet, 
with  three  archways  for  carriages,  and  two  smaller  ones  for  foot 
passengers.  Immediately  adjoining'  is  Apsley  House,  which  was 
the  city  residence  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington.  Directly  op- 
posite the  grand  entrance  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Achilles,  cast  from 
twelve  cannons  taken  at  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Tou- 
louse, and  Waterloo,  and  was  erected  by  the  ladies  of  England  in 
honor  of  Welhngton  and  his  brave  companions  in  arms.  Wliilo 
I  was  here,  hundred  of  splendid  private  turnouts  were  driving  up 
and  down  the  spacious  gravelled  roads,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  tho 
only  spot  in  London  where  a  stranger  has  a  good  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  fashionable  world  en  masse.  This  park  is  situated  at 
the  west  end  of  London,  and  occupies  395  acres  of  ground, 
abounding  in  pleasing  scenery,  and  planted  in  various  parts  with 
fine  spreading  trees,  and  like  St.  James'  Park,  is  also  oraamented 
with  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  called  the  Serpentine. 

I  find  myself  instinctively  watching  the  various  grades  of  society 
in  every  new  city  I  visit.  Of  the  rich  and  titled  there  are  enough 
to  write,  and  enough  to  speak ;  but  few  refer  to  the  humble  classes. 
Here  I  find,  only  in  a  larger  degree,  the  same  squalid  misery  and 
want  among  the  low  that  I  have  seen  in  the  rest  of  Great  Britain ; 
beggars  by  the  hundred  crowd  eveiy  thoroughfare,  and  suffering — 
traceable  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  direct  to  the  "  gin  palaces  " — 
reigns  in  this  great  and  noisy  babel  of  a  city.  I  think  nowhere 
have  I  seen  so  much  intemperance  as  here.  Mr.  Gough,  tlio 
American  temperance  lecturer,  only  second  to  Father  Mathew 
himself,  has  been  vastly  successful,  I  am  told,  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  England  more  especially,  and  he  is  still  engaged  in 
lecturing  here.  Good  judges  tell  me  that  liis  mission  has  been 
eminently  successful,  and  that  he  will  himself  reap  a  very  largo 
pecuniary  profit  from  his  labors.  I  have  heai'd  the  sum  stated  as 
high  as  825,000. 

The  London  papers  are  teeming  with  matters  relating  to  the 
war  with  Russia,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  really  very  popu- 
lai*  in  England  with  all  classes ;  but  it  will  prove  cnonnously  ex- 
pensive. The  true  and  faithful  cost  will  probably  never  be  made 
pubfic ;  hut  even  the  sums  admitted  as  already  expended  for  the 
purposes  of  the  war  are  immense,  counted  by  millions  of  pounds 
sterling.  Troops  are  still  departing  from  here  for  the  east,  but 
thus  far  it  appears  that  the  allied  powers  have  accomplished  com- 
paratively notliing  at  all ;  they  lack  Yankee  energy  and  speed. 

I  am  to  enjoy  quite  a  vacation  here,  and  shall  look  up  all  that  I 
can  of  interest.  In  my  next  I  shall  speak  of  Windsor  Castle,  old 
St.  Pauls,  and  the  I  n--famcd  Tower  of  London.     Until  then  adieu. 
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POETR.UT    OF   GEORGE    LAW. 


Few  men  of  the  present  day  are  better  worthy  of  marked  and 
special  attention  than  George'  Law,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  whose 
portrait  we  give  above— an  individual  who  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  practical  results  or  exponents  of  American  institutions, 
and  who,  in  his  self-made  independence,  coald  hardly  have  sprung 
np  in  any  other  conntry.  Mr.  Law  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Jack- 
son in  Washington  county,  Kew  York.  His  father  was  a  farmer, 
and  in  early  life,  Law  left  him  to  seek  fortune  "  on  his  own  hook. 
He  stmo-<'ied  at  hard  work  in  subordinate  positions  for  a  year  or 
two,  but'soon  embarked  in  enterprising  undertakings,  and  became 
a  lar»e  contractor  on  railroads  and  canals,  fiom  which  his  sound 
iud"ment  and  perseverance  enabled  him  in  a  few  years  to  accuinn- 
late°a  fortune.    After  his  removal  to  New  York,  a  few  years  ago. 


he  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  Harlem  High  Bndgc,  one 
of  the  finest  stmctnres  in  the  world.  He  also  built  the  "  Oregon, 
and  other  large  steamboats,  and  became  the  chief  owner  ot  the 
Dn-  Dock  Bank.  Subsequently  he  embarked  in  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  United  States  Mail  Steamship  Company,  between 
New  York  and  Chagres,  and  New  Orleans  and  Chagres.  In  con- 
nection with  this  line  he  established  a  line  on  the  Pacihc  side 
from  Panama  to  San  Francisco,  in  which  he  employed  several 
superior  steamships.  Mr.  Law  is  principal  owner  of  nine  large 
steamships  on  this  side,  regular  mail  packets  between  different 
ports.  In  connection  ^th  J.  S.  Stephens,  Esq.  and  others,  he 
owns  the  railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Jlr.  Law's  en- 
terprise in  carrying  out  this  immense  undertaking  cannot  be  too 
highly  regarded.  It  is  estimated  that  he  is  worth  fi-om  five  to 
seven  millions,  and  his  fortune  is  daily  augmenting.  He  is  yet 
yonm^  beino-  scarcely  forty,  of  large  stature,  and  is  well  propor- 
tioned. Though  in  early" life  he  was  not  favored  with  a  classical 
education,  he  has  cultivated  and  improved  his  mmd  by  lahonous 
application,  and  by  extensive  travel  in  this  country  and  m  Eiu-ope. 

THE  Ii.\TE  COUIVTESS  OF  RUSIFORD. 

The  .annexed  likeness  is  of  the  Countess  Eumford,  daughter  of 
the  famous  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  Eumford,  who  was,  next 
to  Franklin,  the  most  eminent  man  of  science  bom  in  Amencji. 
She  was  bom  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  18th  of  Oct(> 
her  1774.  Her  father,  going  from  Wobum,  Massachusetts,  settled 
in  t'h.at  town  as  a  teacher,  two  years  previously,  and  married  the 
eldest  dan^hter,  then  a  widow,  of  the  Key.  Timothy  Walker. 
But  as  the  w.ar  of  the  Revolution  came  on,  being  suspected  of 
principles  and  feelings  adverse  to  the  American  cause,  he  was 
obliged  to  flee  for  safety,  first  to  his  native  town  and  then  to  Bos- 
ton" He  was  soon  after  sent  by  Gen.  Gage  as  a  bearer  of  de- 
spatches to  England.  In  1783, he  left  England  for  Gemiany,and 
was  employed  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  various  sei-vices  civil 
and  military,  in  which  he  acquired  honorable  distinction.  Kesid- 
ino-  awhile' at  Munich,  he  became  distinguished  for  his  efforts  to 
suppress  the  system  of  vagrancy  and  mendicity  which  had  become 
an  intolerable"  nuisance  ;  and  as  a  reward  in  part  for  his  services, 
he  received  from  the  elector  the  title  of  "  Count  of  the  Holy  Em- 
pire," with  a  pension  settled  on  him  for  life.  To  this  title,  he 
added  that  of  Rumford,  in  remembrance  of  his  residence  in  Con- 
cord, which  was  formerly  called  by  that  name.  In  1796,  he  sent 
for  his  dau>'hter  to  meet  him  in  London,  w-hich  she  did— her 
mother  having  died  in  1 792.  Subsequently  the  daughter  attended 
and  shared  the  fortunes  of  her  father,  until  his  death  in  France,  m 
1814  In  184.3,  she  retumed  to  the  United  States,  and  remained 
in  the  place  where  she  was  bom  until  her  decease.  She  not  only 
inherited  her  father's  estate,  but  also  inherited  his  pension,  con- 
tinned  to  her  from  the  Bavarian  government. 

N.tVVOO  CITY. 

This  is  the  site  of  the  celebrated  Mormon  city  founded  by  Joe 
Smith  and  his  followers  in  1840.  It  is  located  on  elevated  ground, 
gradually  rising  from  the  river  to  an  unusual  height,  and  present- 
in»  a  sm'ooth  and  reaular  surface,  which,  with  the  plain  at  its  sum- 
m?t,  mirht  amply  suffice  for  the  erection  of  a  large  city.  Upon 
this  ground  Nau'voo  was  laid  out  on  a  very  magnificent  scale,  and 
many  of  the  houses  were  handsome  structures.  The  streets  are 
of  ample  width,  crossing  each.other  at  right  angles.     Three  years 


THE  LATE   COHNIESS    OF  EUMFORD. 

after  the  settlement  was  begun,  the  city  contained  1000  houses,  s 
lar»e  part  of  which  were  log  cabins,  whitewashed.  The  great 
Mormon  Temple,  which  stood  in  fair  liew  from  the  river,  was  128 
feet  loncj,  88  feet  wide,  and  65  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  cormce. 
The  top  of  the  cupola  was  163  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  built 
of  compact,  poUshed  limestone,  quarried  near  the  spot.  It  was 
calculated  to  contain  3000  people,  and  was  bmlt  at  a  supposed 
cost  of  about  half  a  million  of  dollars.  On  the  9th  of  October,  1848, 
this  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  now  presents  only  a  black- 
ened pile  of  mins.  Four  years  previous  the  Mormon  leader  had 
been  arrested  and  put  in  prison,  where,  soon  afterwards,  he  came 
to  his  end  by  the  violence  of  a  mob.  The  Mormons  have  smcs 
left  the  plac'e,  and  are  now  established  in  Utah. 


KAUVOO,  FROM   THE  MISSISSIPPI,  LOOKma   DOWN   THE  RIVER. 
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king's   DAT   AT   HAVANA. 


KUfG'S  DAY  AT  HAVANA. 

The  engraring  above  gives  an  idea  of  this  exciting  day  in  Ha- 
vana. For  the  week  prec-eding  the  sixth,  of  January  the  native 
African  servants  are  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement.  Their  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  are  besieged  for  every  spare  feather,  flower, 
and  bit  of  finery  of  any  description  :  their  pocket  money  is  lavislily 
spent  for  every  gewgaw  consecrated  to  the  occasion,  and  all  their 
leifiare  moments  are  given  to  preparing  for  that  great  day  on  which 


they  may  at  least  fancy  they  are  free.  This  is  the  only  day  in  the 
year  the  black  can  call  iiis  own — it  is  his  by  law — and  no  raxster  can 
refuse  his  servant  the  appropriation  of  the  whole  day.  Its  dawn  is 
usiiered  in  by  tlie  roar  of  artillery  from  the  Moro  Castle,  the  negroes 
pour  out  of  "the  city  gates  in  crowds  to  assemble  at  their  dressing- 
places,  and  the  car  is  agonized  by  sounds  from  tlie  musical  instru- 
ments of  Africa.  They  usually  assemble  according  to  their  different 
tribes.     The  engraving  gives  a  good  view  of  one  of  these  groups. 


LITTLE  CROTT  VILLAGE. 

This  place,  represented  below,  is  an  old  established  Indian  trad- 
ing-post, on  the  west  hank  of  the  JILssissippi,  250  miles  north  of 
the  Ohio.  On  the  hill  above  the  village  \vill  be  seen  a  group  o 
stakes  with  cross  pieces  near  the  tops.  This  is  the  Indian  bury- 
ing-place.  The  dead  arc  placed  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  tmildings  composing  the  ^^llage  are  mostly  trading-houses 
where  barter  is  can-icd  on  with  the  Indians. 


LITTLE   CROW    VILLAGEj  ON    THE   MISSISSIPPI. 
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[Written  for  deacon's  Pictorial.] 
SUMMER. 


BT   PERBA    5.    LEWIS. 


Sammcr  again,  with  her  fragrance  and  bloom, 
Sunshine  and  music,  soft  light  and  porfiimo, 
IVrcftths  of  rich  roses  upon  her  glad  brow ; 
Radiant  and  joyous  onC;  what  bringcst  thou? 

Come  the  soft  south  breezes  at  thy  command, 
Gentle  and  sweet,  from  a  sunnier  land, 
Sreathiog  nire  sweets  from  the  orange  bowcra, 
And  the  white  chalice-cups  of  the  magnolia  floTrera. 

Silver  thy  footfall  upon  the  green  hills, 
Murmuring  music  lioats  orer  the  rills; 
Gladsome  and  gay  at  thy  presence  is  earth — 
Thy  presence  all  music,  and  gladness,  and  mirth. 

Yet.  beautiful  summer,  canst  bring  thou  a  charm, 
To  melt  with  thy  sunshine,  genial  and  warm, 
The  shadow  of  grief  lying  cold  on  the  heart, 
Bidding  all  sunlight  and  gladness  depart? 

Thou  hast  soft  breezes  to  fim  the  pale  ebeek, 
Thrilling  and  low,  of  the  south  land  to  speak. 
Thousand  glad  sountls  for  the  musical  ear — 
Bringst  thou  no  charm,  then,  to  stay  the  sad  tear? 

Pass  In  thy  beauty,  and  brightness,  and  mirth, 
Gay,  peerless  summer,  along  the  green  earth; 
Scatter  thy  treasures  of  leaf  and  bright  flower, 
Thoa  hast  no  chann  for  sorrow's  dark  hour. 


[Written  for  Gleason'a  Pictorial.]    * 

ymXT  WILL  PEOPLE  SAY. 

BY  MES.    S.    P.    DOUGHTY. 

"  She  makes  a  perfect  slave  of  herself,"  ejaculated  Henry 
Amot,  as  he  threw  down  a  letter  he  had  been  reading;,  and  paced 
the  room  with  rapid  steps  as  if  to  work  off  his  indignation. 

"What  now,  Hemy?"  asked  his  ToangTvife.  "I  am  glad  that 
you  have  finished  that  letter,  for  you  have  looked  so  cross  while 
perusing  it  that  I  was  absolutely  in  fear  for  ray  o^ti  safety.  Who 
is  it  from  ?  and  what  exasperating  intelligence  does  it  contain  V 

"From  sister  Mary.  Read  it,  if  you  like,  Lucy.  She  will  not 
accept  the  offer  of  a  happy  home  with  us  because  she  thinks  that 
she  has  still  a  duty  to  peiform  to  her  deceased  husband's  father, — 
a  o-outy  Invalid,  who  ^vill  do  nothing  for  her  but  wear  her  out 
Boul  and  body,  with  his  incessant  gmmbhng.  She  must  decide 
for  herself,  however.  I  pity  her,  but  am  thankful  I  am  not  in  her 
place.  Eatlier  selfish  comfoit,  perhaps,  but  I  could  not  live  with- 
out freedom." 

"  Selfish  or  not,  Henry,  I  am  not  very  stire  that  yon  possess 
that  comfort,"  gravely  remarked  an  elderly  gentleman,  who,  seated 
in  an  arm-chair,  had  appeared  to  be  reading  the  morning  papers, 
quite  unobsen-ant  of  what  was  passing  around  him. 

"  Why,  Uncle  John,  I  certainly  possess  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  I  am  not  in  Mary's  place." 

"  tlndoubtedly ;  but  the  question  is  whether  you  are  in  any 
more  freedom.  There  are  verj'  few  who  are  tiiily  free,  Henry. 
Show  me  the  man  who  is  untrammelled  by  prejudice,  unfettered  by 
falsity  or  error.  Do  not  thousands  bow  themselves  willing  slaves 
to  custom,  to  the  opinions  of  others,  or  to  long  cherished  habits 
of  their  ovra.  V 

"  You  always  take  such  a  deep  \ievr  of  tldngs,  TJncIe  John," 
exclaimed,  Lucy,  playfully.  "  I  suppose  that  you  will  tell  me  that  I 
am  as  much  a  slave  as  poor  Mary,  who  cannot  for  an  instant  leave 
that  gouty  old  man." 

"I  am  not  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  my  new  niece  to  de- 
cide," was  the  quiet  reply.  "  Scarcely  ri\'o  months  have  passed 
since  she  was  first  presented  to  me.  I  will  hope,  dear  Lucy,  that 
yon  belong  to  the  few  who  have  entered  the  ranks  of  freedom,  but 
I  must  look  below  the  suriUcc  before  I  can  be  sure  of  this.  Neith- 
er am  I  prepared  to  say  that  my  niece  Maiy  is  in  such  bondage  as 
you  suppose — for  in  the  cheerful  performance  of  duty  we  find  true 
freedom." 

"  What  a  memory  you  have  for  dates.  Uncle  John.  Precisely 
two  months  to-day  since  Henry  first  brought  my  future  uncle  to 
see  me,  and  just  one  month  since  I  became  a  bride.  One  whole 
month.  Why,  Henry,  we  ought  to  be  at  housekeeping.  The 
honeymoon  has  passed." 

"  Never  mind,  dear,  tlie  next  raoon  will  be  just  as  good.  But  I 
am  at  yom*  service  wlien  you  say  the  word.  I  do  not  fancy  boarding 
any  more  than  yourself." 

"  You  will  never  be  more  comfortable,"  remarked  their  uncle. 
"This  has  been  my  home  for  five  years." 

"It  is  a  very  good  boarding-house,  to  be  sure,  but  not  like  hav- 
ing a  home  of  your  o'\\'n.  I  will  showj'ou  wliat  comfort  is,  Uncle 
John,  when  you  take  possession  of  the  nice  room  that  we  shall 
select  for  you  in  our  new  house." 

"  Perhaps  so,  my  kind  little  niece,  but  I  sometimes  think  that  I 
had  better  remain  where  I  nm,  I  am  so  accttstomed  to  cvcrjthing 
around  mc,  and  liabit  is  second  nature,  you  know." 

"  We  must  not  become  slaves  to  hal»it,  L^nde  John.  You  see 
that  I  am  profiting  by  your  lessons.  And  now  tell  me  what  day 
I  can  have  the  benefit  of  yotir  advice  in  regard  to  a  house  1  Hcniy 
bade  mc  consult  you.  It  is  so  unfortunate  that  mamma  is  out  of 
town,  and  cannot  help  mc  in  the  selection  of  my  furniture." 

"I  will  do  all  in  my  power  for  you,  Lucy,  but  probably  our 
notions  will  not  agree.  Have  you  obscned  that  row  of  new 
houses  at  the  cud  of  this  street '^    How  will  one  of  those  suit 


"  Not  that  brick  row,  uncle,  near  the  chiu-ch  1" 
"  The  same.    I  am  told  that  they  are  well  built,  and  will  rent 
for  a  reasonable  sum, — say  three  hundred." 

Lucy  tossed  her  pretty  head  a  Uttle  scornfully  as  sho  replied : 
"  You  are  joking,  Uncle  John.     Those  hotises  mil  answer  veiy 
well  for  those  who  arc  obliged  to  live  in  them,  but  I  wonder  what 
people  would  say  if  we  should  engage  one  of  them.     Henry  thinks 
that  we  can  afford  to  pay  five  or  six  hundred." 

*'  Not  prudently,  Lucy.  Henry's  business  is  good,  and  his  in- 
come a  handsome  one,  but  he  is  liable  to  reverses,  and  in  your 
first  experience  in  maiTiedlife  you  should  aim  at  economy.  When 
ho  is  more  finnly  established  in  the  mercantile  world,  you  may,  if 
you  please,  increase  your  domestic  expenses." 

"But  the  dift'erence  in  regard  to  rent  is  a  trifling  one,"  returned 
Henry,  "  and  it  is  better  to  secm-e  a  house  with  which  we  shall  be 
satisfied  for  years  to  come." 

"Perhaps  so,  if  you  do  not  increase  all  your  expenses  in  pro- 
portion. I  am  an  old  man,  Henry,  and  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
the  world,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  a  poor  rule  to  begin  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder.     It  is  far  better  to  work  up." 

"Never  fear.  Uncle  John.  We  i\'ill  be  prudent.  Lucy's  mo- 
ther is  an  excellent  manager,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  be  so  too." 

"  Of  course  I  shall,  Henry.  You  will  see  housekeeping,  Uncle 
John,  when  I  am  once  established.  But  seriously,  I  wish  you  two 
gentlemen  would  look  at  a  beautiful  house  in  Clifton  Street,  which 
was  mentioned  to  me  yesterday.  I  am  told  that  it  can  be  had  on 
reasonable  terms.  Report  to  me  this  evening,  and  I  will  visit  it 
myself  to-morrow  morning,  if  you  think  it  will  answer  our 
purpose." 

Promising  to  do  this,  the  uncle  and  husband  took  their  way  to 
the  business  part  of  the  city,  and  Lucy,  after  a  pleasing  reverie 
upon  the  delights  of  housekeeping,  proceeded  to  her  own  room  to 
prepare  for  morning  calls. 

The  report  concerning  the  house  was  such  as  to  increase  Lucy's 
desire  to  engage  it  at  once,  but  the  rent  exceeded  even  Hemy's 
limits,  and  Uncle  John  declared  it  to  be  out  of  the  question. 

There  could  be  no  harm  in  looking  at  it,  however,  and  there, 
fore  Lucy  resolved  to  take  a  peep,  and  was  so  charmed  with  its 
sitnation,  elegance  and  convenience,  that  she  finally  induced  her 
fond  husband  to  view  the  matter  as  she  did  and  believe  that  it 
would  be  the  best  economy  in  the  end.  Uncle  John  withdrew  all 
opposition,  and  silently  awaited  the  result. 

Next  came  furnishing.  Lucj^s  taste  was  exquisite.  Hitherto 
she  had  been  unable  to  gratify  it,  for  her  widowed  mother,  though 
mo\'ing  in  the  highest  cuxles,  possessed  but  limited  means — but 
now  her  love  of  elegance  might  be  displayed  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage in  the  arrangement  of  her  house,  and  it  was  the  subject 
of  her  waking  and  sleeping  dreams.  There  is  no  disputing  the 
fact  that  handsome  rooms  need  handsome  furaiture.  Nothing  low 
priced  or  mean  must  go  into  that  beautiful  house,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  in  the  selection  of  fm-nitm-e  there  was  always 
some  good  reason  for  choosing  the  best.  Lucy  had  many  friends, 
and  the  opinion  of  all  was  asked  and  taken  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  "  What  would  people  say  V  was  the  question  which  de- 
cided many  doubts  when  choosing  between  different  articles  of 
equal  value  in  regard  to  comfort,  but  varj'ing  in  elegance  and  price. 
Still  Lucy  regarded  lierself  as  a  pattern  of  prudence  because  she 
attended  to  all  purchases  herself  instead  of  giving  a  carte  blanche 
to  the  cabinet-maker  and  upholsterer,  as  several  of  her  acquaint- 
ances had  done.  Unweariedly  she  had  labored,  and  daily  did  she 
report  her  progress  to  her  sympathizing  husband  and  provokingly 
uninterested  Uncle  John. 

"  If  you  could  only  see  what  I  have  ordered  for  your  room. 
Uncle  John,  you  would  forgive  me  for  all  the  rest,"  she  exclaimed 
one  morning,  after  a  vain  endeavor  to  make  the  old  gentleman 
express  an  opinion  concerning  a  sofa  which  she  was  about  to 
order. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  Lucy." 

"  Nothing  but  what  you  consider  as  my  extravagance,  uncle ; 
but  you  will  find  that  I  have  acted  wisely  in  the  end.  It  is  best 
to  purchase  at  once  what  we  shall  want  for  years  to  come.  No 
time  hke  the  present,  you  know.  But  0,  that  delightful  easy 
chair !  what  a  nap  you  will  take  in  it,  and  that  convenient  httle 
table  for  your  newspaper  and  your  cigar.  You  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  me.  Uncle  John,  and  give  me  at  least  one  smile,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  kiss." 

"  You  shall  have  both,  little  niece.  You  ai'C  a  good  child,  but 
must  learn  wisdom  by  experience." 

"  No  doubt  I  shaU  do  so,  uncle.  But  now  let  mc  ask  both  of 
you  gentlemen  if  yon  remember  that  wc  have  an  engagement  for 
this  evening  ?     It  is  the  night  of  Mrs.  Burdett's  party." 

"But  you  must  not  go,  Lucy,"  replied  her  husband,  quickly. 
"  Recollect  how  you  suffered  with  the  toothache  all  night,  and  I 
think  your  face  is  slightly  swollen." 

"  What  a  libellous  insinuation,  Henry.  My  face  is  no  more 
swollen  tlian  your  o\vn.  Of  course  I  must  go.  Am  I  not  the 
latest  bride  of  the  season?  and  docs  not  that  exquisite  dress 
remain  unwora?  What  would  people  say  if  I  absented  myself?" 
"  They  may  say  what  they  please  for  all  I  care,  Lucy.  You 
have  a  bad  cold  and  the  weatlier  is  severe.  You  have  exposed 
yourself  too  much,  lately,  and  I  really  think  you  woiUd  risk  your 
health  by  going  out  this  evening." 

"  What  a  careful  husband.  Mamma  must  have  lectured  you 
well  before  she  parted  with  her  pet  and  resigned  rac  to  your  care. 
I  TviU  write  to  her  that  you  have  pcrfonncd  your  duty.  Serious- 
ly, Heniy,  I  must  go  to  this  party,  and  you  and  Umlc  John  will 
go  with  mc." 

"  Then  you  must  wi-ap  up  well.  None  of  your  foolish  rigolets 
and  hght  shawls,  half  dra^\^l  over  your  shoulder.'',  but  a  good  warm 
cloak  and  hood." 


"  O,  Uncle  John,  what  an  idea !  My  beautiftd  dress  under  a 
cloak !  A  pretty  figure  I  shoidd  make.  People  would  tliink  I 
was  an  old  woman,  to  sec  me  -^^Tapped  up  to  pass  from  the  house 
to  the  carriage." 

"  If  you  allow  the  people  to  nde  yon,  your  masters  vriU  outnum- 
ber those  of  any  negro  in  the  land,  Lucy ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to 
advise  young  folks.  In  my  day  sensible  women  wore  hoods  and 
cloaks  in  cold  weather." 

"  The  climate  was  colder  then.  Uncle  John,  and  carriages  were 
less  convenient.  But  I  will  prove  my  title  to  be  called  a  sensible 
woman,  by  reminding  both  of  you  that  it  is  past  your  usual  hour 
for  going  to  your  business,  and  quite  time  that  you  bade  adieu  to 
this  comfortable  fire  and  your  delightfiU  companion." 

"  It  is  indeed,"  was  the  reply,  and  with  an  affectionate  good 
morning,  both  gentlemen  quitted  the  house  and  walked  with  rapid 
steps  to  their  oftice. 

Several  times  during  the  day  simdry  twinges  of  pain  in  Lucy's 
face,  and  other  uncomfortable  S}Tnptoms  residting  from  a  severe 
cold,  made  her  almost  regret  the  exposm-e  which  awaited  her  in 
the  evening,  but  still  she  could  not  resolve  to  stay  at  home. 
"Eveiy  one  woidd  be  there  and  how  could  she  be  absent?"  At 
the  suitable  hour  therefore  sho  descended  to  the  parlor  where  her 
husband  and  uncle  awaited  her.  She  was  dressed  with  perfect 
taste,  but  the  uncovered  neck  and  partially  bare  arms  filled  Henry 
with  apprehension — while  Uncle  John  cast  a  look  of  contempt  at 
the  fanciful  rigolct  and  light  mantle  which  were  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  wearer  from  the  chill  air  of  a  mnter's  night. 

Remonstrance  was  useless.  "  Everybody  did  so.  Gentlemen 
were  not  siutable  judges  of  what  ladies  could  bear.  What  woiUd 
people  say  to  see  a  bride  T\Tappcd  up  hke  an  old  woman  ?" 

And  with  this  last  unanswerable  argument  Lucy  tripped  lightly 
to  the  carriage,  followed  by  her  admu-ing  husband  and  bachelor 
uncle,  who  muttered  as  he  drew  on  his  wai-m  overcoat : 

"  No  wonder  that  women  are  called  the  weaker  sex.  It  would 
bo  hard  to  find  a  man  who  would  violate  the  laws  of  health  by 
such  an  unnecessary  exposure." 

But  his  resentment  was  somewhat  mollified  at  the  sound  of 
Lucy's  ringing  laugh  as  she  caught  his  words,  and  with  returning 
good  humor  he  seated  himself  opposite  to  her  in  the  carriage  and 
directed  the  coaclmian  to  drive  as  fast  as  he  could  without  endan- 
gering thcu'  necks. 

The  evening  passed  delightfully — at  least,  so  said  the  young 
people,  and  Uncle  John  could  not  but  agree ;  for  although  he  pre- 
tended to  despise  music  and  dancing,  and  had  a  horror  of  suppers 
and  late  hours,  he  had  in  this  instance  derived  great  satisfaction 
from  an  unexpected  meeting  with  an  old  friend,  and  in  the  retire- 
ment which  those  who  are  so  disposed  may  often  enjoy  in  a 
crowd,  he  had  recalled  remembrances  of  his  boyish  years,  and 
lived  past  scenes  over  again,  imtil,  as  he  assm-ed  Lucy,  he  felt  full 
twenty  years  younger — and  if  another  cotillon  should  form  would 
almost  venture  to  become  her  partner. 

But  the  hour  was  late  and  the  company  were  fast  dispersing. 
Lucy  shivered  as  they  passed  from  the  well-heated  rooms  to  the 
carriage,  and  declaring  herself  much  fatigued  took  no  part  in  the 
animated  conversation  of  her  imcle  and  husband  dming  the  ride. 

Henry  looked  anxiously  at  her  as  she  crowded' as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  the  cheerful  fire  which  awaited  their  entrance,  and  kindly 
threw  a  large  shawl  over  her  shoulders. 

"  Thank  you,  that  feels  good,"  she  said,  with  a  grateful  smile, 
"  but  it  may  injure  my  dress.  My  own  room  is  wai'm,  I  wiU  go 
there  and  let  Susan  take  off  some  of  my  trappings.  Good  night. 
Uncle  John.  You  see  that  I  have  got  home  safely  although  I  did 
go  -nithout  that  essential  cloak  and  hood." 

"  To-moiTow  ^-ill  show,"  was  the  significant  reply.  "  I  can 
judge  better  of  your  safety  when  I  meet  you  at  the  breakfast  table." 

Bat  Lucy's  seat  at  the  breakfast  table  was  vacant,  and  Henry  told 
of  a  restless,  feverish  night,  and  a  bad  soro  throat  which  would, 
he  thought,  require  the  attendance  of  a  physician. 

It  was  strange  how  necessary  his  niece  had  become  to  Undo 
John's  happiness.  Everything  "about  him  was  the  same  that  it 
had  been  for  years,  for  he  had  taken  rooms  for  Henry  and  Lucy  in 
his  o^m  bachelor  boarding-house,  assming  them  that  they  could 
nowhere  be  more  comfortable  until  they  made  arrangements  for 
housekeeping.  The  fragrant  coffeestood  beside  him,  strong  and  clear 
as  amber,  and  the  hot  rolls  and  beefsteak  might  have  tempted  the 
appetite  of  an  epicm-e ;  but  the  bright  eyes  and  playful  words  and 
smiles  were  wanting,  and  Uncle  John's  breakfast  had  lost  its  rel- 
ish. In  a  few  moments  he  stood  by  Lucy's  bedside,  gjized  anx- 
iously at  her  flushed  cheek,  kissed  her  fondly,  and  bade  her  bo 
a  good  gii'l  and  drink  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then,  taking  his  hat,  went 
for  a  physician  before  Henry  had  quite  decided  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  caU  one  in. 

Vciy  dearly  did  Lucy  learn  to  love  Uncle  Jolm  during  the  long 
month  of  suffering  which  followed — for  although  her  fond  mother 
watched  over  her,  and  her  young  husband  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded to  leave  her  for  an  instant,  yet  there  was  something  so 
new  and  strange  in  the  unwearied  gentleness  and  devotion  of  her 
uncle  that  it  could  not  but  find  its  way  to  the  heart.  It  was  long 
before  the  fever  left  her,  and  then  she  was  feeble  and  helpless  as 
an  infant.  Uncle  John's  strong  arms  could  lift  her  more  easily 
than  those  of  any  other  person,  and  with  evident  satisfaction  ho 
bore  his  precious  burthen  from  one  apartment  to  another. 

"I  thought  I  loved  you  better  than  any  one  living,  Hcmy,"  ho 
said,  on  the  first  day  Lucy  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  join  them 
in  the  parlor,  "  but  I  bcdieve  that  your  wife  has  the  first  claim 
now.     It  does  my  heart  good  to  see  her  amongst  us  once  more." 

Henry  smiled  affectionately  at  both  his  uncle  and  his  wife,  but 
there  was  an  unusual  shade  of  thoughtfulness  upon  his  counte- 
nance wltich  Lucy  was  not  long  in  observing. 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  she  exclaimed,  "  can  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
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matter  with  Henrj'?  For  tho  past  two  weeks  there  has  been  a 
constant  cloud  on  his  brow.  I  llattered  myself  at  first  that  it  was 
owing  to  my  illness,  but  it  rather  increases  than  diminishes  no^v 
that  I  am  nearly  well  again." 

Uncle  John  cast  a  look  of  inquiry  at  his  nephew,  and  mooting 
with  an  encouraging  glance  he  replied  gently : 

"  Henry  has  a  good  deal  to  ti'OuMo  \um  lately,  my  dear  Lucy, 
and  has  needed  your  sympathy,  but  feared  to  agitato  you  while 
you  were  so  feeble.  "We  have  met  with  severe  losses  in  our  busi- 
ness in  a  most  unexpected  manner." 

'*  Have  we  lost  all  wc  had,  Undo  John,  ?  Have  you  absolutely 
fliiledr' 

"  Xot  so  bad  as  that,  Lucy,  but  the  utmost  caution  is  ncccssaiy 
to  enable  us  to  struggle  through.     Henry  has  dreaded  to  tell  you." 

"  Tou  need  not  have  di'caded  it,  Henry.  I  am  no  longer  a  child 
but  a  woman,  and  have  a  woman's  heart." 

"  Tou  are  the  best  Httle  mfe  in  the  world,"  was  the  affectionate 
reply ;  "  but  this  reverse  involves  many  disappointments  which  will 
be  hard  for  you  to  boar." 

"  You  refer  to  our  housekeeping,  Henry.  What  can  be  done 
about  that  ?  The  house  is  engaged  and  nearly  furnished,  you 
know." 

"  "We  shall  be  at  a  considerable  loss  before  we  can  get  clear  of 
that  business,"  replied  Henry,  thoughtfully ;  "and  I  hardly  know 
how  to  proceed  in  respect  to  it.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
keep  it  for  one  year  at  least.     Prospects  may  brighten." 

"But  the  furniture  is  still  unpaid  for,"  intoiTupted  his  uncle, 
"  and  every  cent  of  ready  money  is  needed  in  our  business." 

"  True,  uncle,  but  I  do  not  sec  my  best  way  to  extricate  myself." 

"  Never  mind,  Henry,"  exclaimed  Lucy,  her  pale  countenance 
brightening  as  she  spoke.  "  Keep  up  your  courage  and  all  will 
be  well." 

"  My  heart  is  lightened  of  half  its  load  already,"  replied  the 
husband,  as  he  kissed  her  fair  young  face  ;  and  reminded  by  Uncle 
John  that  they  had  m-gent  business  to  attend  to  within  half  an  hour 
he  left  the  house. 

Tears  were  in  Lucy's  eyes  as  she  sat  alone  in  that  little  parlor. 
Many  -visions  of  what  had  seemed  to  her  happiness  were  dispelled, 
and  mortificiition  and  regret,  as  she  thought  of  the  remarks  which 
this  reverse  would  call  forth,  were  struggling  with  better  feelings, 
strong  affection  for  her  husband,  and  a  desire  to  act  toward  him 
the  part  of  a  true  and  loving  wife.  The  latter  feelings  at  length 
prevailed.  The  clouds  passed  away,  and  with  a  firm  hand  and  a 
cheerful  heart  she  wrote  and  despatched  a  short  note  which  soon 
brought  an  early  friend  to  her  side. 

A  long  and  close  conference  seemed  to  confirm  her  resolution, 
and  increase  the  sunshine  of  her  countenance  and  the  animated 
look  of  pleasure  with  which  she  greeted  her  husband  on  his  return 
appeared  almost  inexplicable. 

"  One  would  suppose  you  had  heard  good  instead  of  bad  news, 
dear  Lucy,"  he  said,  tenderly. 

"  And  so  I  have,  Henry.  I  have  heard  that  you  wUl  suffer  no 
e%'il  consequences  from  my  extravagance  and  folly.  You  remem- 
ber my  friend,  Anna  Merrill.  She  is  to  be  married  next  week, 
and  we  had  intended  to  furnish  our  houses  precisely  aUke.  In 
fact,  her  taste  guided  me  in  a  great  degree  in  my  selection,  but  I 
should  have  remembered  that  her  means  were  far  more  ample. 
They  have  not  engaged  a  house,  and  regretted  very  much  that 
they  could  not  secure  one  situated  so  advantageously  as  our  own. 
Under  promise  of  secrecy  I  have  told  her  that  a  change  in  our 
plans  vnll  be  necessary,  and  she  assiu'es  me  that  she  can  easily 
make  an  arrangement  by  wliich  they  and  not  we  wiU  become 
responsible  for  house,  furniture  and  all." 

"  Nothing  more  easy,  certainly,  if  she  desires  the  arrangement ; 
but  my  dear  wife  knows  that  we  shall  be  subjected  to  many  remarks 
from  the  thoughtless  and  unfeeling." 

"  I  do  not  fear  what  people  vnU  say,  now,  Henry.  Thanks  to  my 
sickness  and  Uncle  John,  I  have  shaken  off  that  yoke," 

"What  yoke  have  I  assisted  you  in  shaking  off,  Lucyl"  asked 
Uncle  Jolm,  who  entered  at  that  moment  and  overheard  a  part  of 
the  last  remark. 

"  The  yoke  of  many  masters,  my  dear  uncle.  Do  you  see 
this  ?"  and  a  newly  made  cloak  and  hood  were  held  up  for  inspec- 
tion. '*  I  have  not  forgotten  the  cause  of  my  sickness,"  added 
Lucy,  "  although  my  kind  uncle  has  so  generously  refrained  from 
alluding  to  it." 

"I  remember  nothing  of  your  sickness  excepting  that  it  has 
made  me  love  my  good  little  niece  better  than  ever,"  was  the 
smiling  reply. 

"But  I  remember  many  good  lessons  which  it  taught  me.  Uncle 
John.  And  now,  Hemy,  you  may  form  your  plans  for  the  future 
In  the  full  assurance  that  they  will  meet  the  approval  of  your 
wife.  I  have  formed  a  resolution  wliich  I  tinist  strength  Tvill  be 
given  me  to  keep — never  to  be  turned  from  the  path  of  duty  in 
small  things  or  in  great  by  the  fear  of  '  what  people  will  say.' " 


PERSONAL  APPELVRA?fCE  OF  MARIA  ANTOI^TETTE. 

Her  beauty  eclipsed  that  of  Madame  Du  Barry,  the  favorite  of 
Lour;  XV.,  and  the  modem  Phryne.  But  the  beauty  of  Madame 
du  Barry  was  that  of  a  courtezii-n ;  the  beauty  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette was  that  of  a  princess.  Nature  hadadoi-ncd  her  with  all  the 
gifts  that  made  her  an  object  of  admiration ;  in  shape  tall,  her 
movements  were  swanlike  in  carriage  and  deportment ;  inelegance 
such  as  to  lose  nothing  of  her  majesty;  her  hair  was  blonde  and 
silken,  its  warm  tints  reminding  the  beholder  of  the  wa^y  ti-esses 
of  Titian ;  a  Iofr\-,  oval,  forehead,  like  to  the  fair  daughters  of  the 
Danube  ;  eyes  of  liquid  azure,  in  which  the  calm  and  the  tempest 
of  the  soul  made  the  look  by  turns  sleep  or  undulate  ;  the  mouth 
Austrian,  by  her  family,  a  minghng  of  pride  and  of  a  smile,  the 
chin  turned  up  ;  her  color  heightened  by  the  chill  climate  of  the 
north ;  an  irresistible  grace  shed  like  a  youthful  vapor  over  all  her 
features,  which  did  not  allow  her  to  be  ^-iewed  but  tlirough  an 
atmosphere  of  fire  or  inebriation. — Lamartuie. 


[Written  for  Gleison's  rictorial.] 

BUB'S    NEW   PANTS. 

BT    MRS.    CAROLINE    A.    SOULE. 

"  0,  IT  snows,  it  snows — how  glad  I  am !"  shouted  little  Hany 
Lee,  in  a  glcesomo  tone,  as,  emerging  from  the  warm  blankets, 
beneath  wliich  for  t^velvo  hours  ho  had  been  enjoying  that  calm, 
sweet  sleep  which  the  frame  knoweth  only  in  its  springtime,  he 
beheld  a  pure  white  diift  lodged  on  the  window-sill.  Very 
fleetly  did  his  httle  bare  feet  carrj'  him  across  the  room,  and  mount 
him  into  a  chair,  and  sweeter  grew  the  smile  that  dimpled  his 
cherry-red  lips,  and  brighter  the  light  that  gleamed  in  his  clear 
blue  eye,  as  he  marked  the  snow-flakes  stiU  falling  thick  and  fast, 
and  saw  how  Iiigh  they  lay  piled  against  the  fences,  and  how  loving- 
ly they  had  encircled  each  tivig  and  bough  with  a  wreath  of  beauty. 

"  Get  up,  quick,  Nelly  and  Sallie,  quick,  quick !  Winter's 
come  back  !  0,  I  am  glad,  I  am  glad !"  And  hun-iedly  dressing 
himself,  he  ran  down  stairs,  and  bounded  into  the  kitchen,  with 
the  same  gleesome  shout  with  which  he  had  greeted  the  storm, 
"  It  snows,  it  snows !" 

"  Aint  you  glad,  mother"?"  asked  he,  seizing  her  dress,  as  she 
was  about  entering  the  butteiy,  "  aint  you  glad  1  father  will  take 
his  dinner,  you  know,  and  then  " — but  here  his  httle  throat  was 
so  full  of  fun  and  joy  that  there  was  not  a  bit  of  room  for  another 
word  to  pass,  and  laughing  all  over  his  face  and  away  down  to 
the  ends  of  his  toes,  he  ran  out  to  measm-e  the  di-ifts,  and  lay  out  a 
railroad  with  the  points  of  his  little  boots. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  and  father  had  taken  his  dinner,  as 
he  always  did  when  the  day  was  stormy,  nicely  packed  up  in  a 
little  basket,  and  covered  by  one  of  the  whitest  of  napkins,  and 
gone  to  Ills  day's  work,  and  mother  had  washed  the  dishes,  and 
swept,  and  made  the  beds,  and  done  the  hundred  and  one  little 
things  that  crowd  into  a  housekeeper's  morning  duties,  and  finally 
sat  down  in  her  low  rocker  to  rest  a  few  moments,  little  Harry 
stole  softly  to  her  side,  and  pressing  a  very  sweet  kiss  on  her 
cheek,  whispered,  "  I  am  so  glad  it  snows,  cos  you  know,  mother, 
what  you  promised,  don't  you  1"  and  he  bent  his  eyes  eagerly 
upon  her. 

"  I  don't  remember,  Harry ;  what  did  I  promise  V 

The  exultant  smile  half  faded  from  the  beautiful  face,  but  then 
beamed  again  as  he  said,  earnestly,  "  why  don't  you  remember, 
mother,  you  said  the  very  next  time  it  snowed,  you  would  make 
me  them  new  pair  of  pants  that  Uncle  Charley  gave  me.  Tou 
know  you  said  so  once  before,  and  then  you  didn't,  cos  you  wanted 
a  new  cap,  and  took  that  day  to  make  it ;  but  you  said  then,  the 
very  next  time  it  snowed,  you  would  make  my  pants ;  and  I  do 
want  them  so  bad,  mother,  cos,  don't  you  see,  these  are  all  so 
patched  up,  you  can't  tell  hardly  what  they  ever  was  made  of; 
and  to-morrow,  when  all  the  boys  are  coasting,  I  want  to  go  too, 
with  my  new  sled ;  and  I  don't  want  to,  either,  with  these  old 
pants,  cos,  you  see,  they'll  call  me  '  Patch-upon-patch-pitch-patch,' 
and  that  always  makes  mo  feel  like  doubhng  up  my  fists,  and 
when  I  feel  so  I  don't  feel  a  bit  good.  You  will  make  them  to- 
day ;  say  yes,  that's  a  good  mother,  wont  you  V 

His  httle  arms  encircled  her  neck,  his  sweet  lips  lay  pressed  to 
her  face,  she  could  almost  hear  the  impatient  beating  of  his  heart 
as  he  waited  her  answer. 

"If  I  promised  you,  Harry,  *  certain  sure,*  as  you  say,  why  I'll 
do  them,  though  I  was  going  to  do  something  else  to-day.  I  need 
a  now  dress  about  as  badly  as  you  need  new  pants,  and  I  was 
glad  when  I  saw  the  snow,  because  I  thought  I  should  have  a 
good  time  to  finish  that  one  Aunt  Lizzie  sent  me,  and  which  has 
lain  now,  cut  and  basted,  these  three  weeks." 

The  Uttle  son  did  not  answer  right  off,  and  the  mother  felt  a 
gush  of  great  warm  tear-drops  on  her  face.  She  was  about  to 
speak  and  say,  if  ho  felt  so  veiy  bad,  she  would  yield  her  case  to 
his  ;  for  nothing  will  touch  a  tiaie-hearted  mother  quicker  than  the 
wet  eyes  and  suppressed  sobs  of  her  cliildren ;  when  mastering  his 
emotion  by  what  was  to  him  a  mighty  eftbrt,  Harry  said  half 
sadly,  half  cheerily,  "  well,  mother,  I  wont  bo  stingy ;  I'll  give  up 
again — but  you  did  promise  ;"  and  he  walked  off  quickly,  lest  she 
should  SCO  the  great  flood  of  tears  that  rolled  do^^m  his  checks. 

Left  alone,  the  mother  sat  for  sometime  irresolute.  The  case 
stood  thus.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  worthy  man,  but  of  one  whose 
pecuniar)'  means  did  not  allow  her  to  employ  much  help,  and  hav- 
ing four  children,  all  too  young  to  be  of  much  assistance,  she 
found  it  pretty  difficult  to  pcrfonn  all  her  duties  as  housekeeper 
and  seamstress  to  a  family  of  six.  Stormy  days  were  a  blessing 
to  her,  because  then,  her  husband,  being  of  rather  a  delicate  con- 
stitution, always  canicd  his  dinner,  and  a  cold  lunch  sufllcing  for 
herself  and  cliildren,  she  had  double  the  usual  time  to  devote  to 
sewing.  She  remembered  now  perfectly  well  that  she  had  pi'om- 
ised  Harry  she  would  make  his  new  pants  the  next  snowy  day, 
and  she  certainly  meant  at  the  time  to  fulfil  her  promise,  both  be- 
cause of  the  joy  it  would  give  the  boy,  and  because  he  really  stood 
in  need  of  them.  But  last  evening.  Squire  Mason's  wife  liad 
called  and  invited  her  to  a  party  which  was  to  come  off  the  follow- 
ing Thursday,  and  the  very  little  bit  of  pride  she  had  left  made 
her  desire  to  appear  at  that  time  in  a  new  dress.  It  was  not  all 
pride  either,  she  argued  to  herself,  as  she  sat  there  alone  in  the 
kitchen,  her  cheeks  yet  damp  with  the  te^irs  of  her  disappointed  boy, 
for  it  was  almost  spring,  and  her  merino,  after  two  winters*  wear, 
did  look  rather  shabby ;  in  fact,  the  velvet  trimming  was  quite 
threadbare  in  several  places ;  it  was  not  fit  to  wear  to  Mi's.  Jla- 
son's,  no  indeed ;  and  then  her  new  delaine,  sent  from  Boston, 
was  "  such  a  love  of  a  pattern,"  and  of  such  a  becoming  color,  too, 
she  7777(5^  make  it  up,  and  wear  it  then!  Hadn't  she  sat  up  till 
midnight,  the  evening  before,  after  Mrs.  Mason  left  the  invitation. 


to  make  the  skirt  ?  And  wouldn't  it  be  silly  now,  just  because 
she  had  promised  Hairy  his  pants,  to  stop  and  make  them,  and 
go  to  the  party  in  her  old  merino,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  guests 
would  be  clad  most  Ukely  in  silks  ?  Yes,  it  would  so ;  and  so  she 
resolved  to  make  the  dress  that  day,  and  on  Friday,  after  the  party 
was  over,  to  make  Harry  his  pants,  storm  or  no  stonn. 

Forth^vith  the  sewing-basket  came  into  requisition,  and  the  bun- 
dle with  the  waist  and  sleeves  was  unrolled,  and  presently  her 
fingers  were  diligently  plying  "her  needle  and  thread."  But 
somehow  she  did  not  feel  as  happy  as  she  expected.  Do  what  she 
could  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  the  party,  they  would  not  stay 
there,  but  would  wander  off  after  that  httle  sorroT\-ful  face  that 
had  looked  into  hers  and  said,  "I  wont  be  stingy."  And  musing 
on  that  Uttle  face,  somehow,  she  could  not  tell  how  if  she  had 
tried,  but  sdmehow,  an  old,  long  slumbering  memory  was  awak- 
ened, and  she  saw  a  Uttle  girl  mat  her  long  curls  over  her  wet 
eyes,  and  steal  off  ivith  smothered  sobs  to  a  dark  room,  and  hide 
herself  in  its  shadows,  and  there  weep  silently,  yet  as  though  her  » 
heart  would  break.  And  why  ?  O,  her  mother  had  promised  her 
on  that  Saturday  evening,  when  she  went  out  to  do  her  errands, 
that  she  would  buy  her  a  pair  of  bright  red  shoes,  and  she  shoidd 
wear  them  to  church  the  next  day,  but  had  come  home  mthout 
them,  not  because  Iier  purse  had  failed,  but  because  she  had  for- 
gotten them.  And  she  remembered,  too,  that  the  Uttle  girl  had 
said,  the  next  Monday  morning,  when  the  shoes  were  tossed  into 
her  lap,  "  I'm  glad  to  get  them  now,  but  I  aint  half  so  glad  as  I 
should  have  been,  had  I  got  them  when  you  promised  them.  If 
ever  I  get  to  be  a  woman,  and  have  a  Uttle  boy  or  girl,  and  make 
them  a  promise,  I'U  keep  it  just  when  I  said  I  would,  cause  thcre'a 
no  use  in  promising  if  you  don't!" 

Memory  is  a  beautiful  monitor  sometimes.  It  was  now.  The 
echoes  of  her  own  sobs,  of  her  own  voice,  came  peaUng  back  to 
Mrs.  Lee  through  the  long,  dim  aisles  of  the  past,  and  as  they 
swept  the  chords  of  the  heart,  they  woke  such  low,  sweet  mnsic 
tones,  that  the  good  angel  who  lay  there  half  sleeping,  half  waking, 
bestirred  itself  right  cheerily,  and  with  its  sunny  wings  troubled 
the  deep  fountain  tiU  the  heaUng  wave  rose  with  a  pure  white  crest. 

Awhile  sat  Mrs.  I^ee  ■nnth  her  pretty  dress  upon  her  lap,  her 
needle  idle  in  her  hand ;  but  it  was  only  a  Uttle  while.  With  a 
sweeter  look  upon  her  face  than  it  had  worn  for  many  a  day,  sho 
roUed  up  the  bundle,  and  laying  it  carefuUy  away,  unfolded 
another,  and  the  one  too  that  contained  her  boy's  longed-for  pants, 
and  was  soon  stitching  away  at  them  as  though  she  were  working 
for  wages. 

About  two  hom-s  after,  Uttle  Harry  came  back,  his  feet  and 
hands  stiff  with  the  cold  play  he  had  been  engaged  in,  but  his 
cheeks  rosy  with  leaping  pulses.  What  a  bright  flash  quivered  in 
his  eyes  as  they  feU  upon  his  mother's  work !  He  forgot  that  ho 
was  tired  and  almost  frozen,  but  with  one  bound,  sprang  to  her 
side,  and  clasping  her  waist,  neck',  arms,  and  showering  her  faco 
with  kisses,  cried  out  joyfully,  "I  knew  you  would,  I  knew  you 
would — such  a  good  mother  as  you  never  would  say  a  tiling  and 
not  do  it.  0,  I  am  so  glad — ^I  shan't  be  a  '  pitch-patch '  no 
longer.     O,  good,  good,  I'm  going  to  have  some  new  pants !" 

Didn't  the  mother's  fingers  fly  merrily  after  that !  I  guess  if 
you  had  seen  them,  you  would  have  thought  so.  And  I  guess 
when  in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  Harry  stepped  proudly 
about  in  his  new  pants,  it  would  have  been  pretty  hard  to  say, 
which  was  the  happier,  son  or  mother,  albeit,  the  shabby  merino 
dress  was  all  the  one  she  had  to  wear  the  next  day  at  Mrs.  Mason's 
party. 

"  0  dear,  I've  got  the  best  mother  in  the  whole  world,"  shouted 
he  to  Ids  father,  as  he  came  in  to  tea ;  "just  the  very  best,  and  no 
mistake  either.  Don't  you  tliink,  father,  she  wanted  ever  so  mnch 
to  sew  on  her  own  dress,  to  wear  to  the  party,  and  wouldn't  and 
didn't  though,  just  cos  you  see,  she'd  promised  to  make  my  new 
pants  the  next  time  it  snowed.  I'U  pay  her,  though,  when  I  get 
to  bo  a  man ;  I'll  do  something  for  her,  that'U  make  her  glad,  sco 
if  I  don't." 

"  I  wouldn't  bo  so  proud  of  my  pants,  if  they  were  new,"  said 
SalUe,  as  after  the  table  was  cleared,  Uttle  Hany  marched  up  and 
doAvn  the  room,  tiying  to  keep  time  to  the  tunc  his  father  was 
whistling. 

"I  guess  you  would.  Miss  Sis,  then,  if  you  was  me,  and  had 
wanted  a  pair  as  long  as  I  had.  I  have  got  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
them ;"  and  thrusting  a  hand  into  each  pocket,  he  drew  up  his 
Uttle  form  to  its  utmost  height,  and  resumed  his  march. 

"  Well,  bi'it  my  Sunday  school  teacher,"  said  Httle  Nell,  "told 
us  wc  must  never  be  proud  of  oiu-  clothes." 

"  WeU,  I  guess  if  she'd  worn  patched  trousers  as  long  as  I  have, 
she  would  be  proud  when  slie  first  got  on  a  new  pair,  cos  she 
couldn't  help  it.  I  aint  really  proud,  either,"  said  the  Uttle  fellow, 
after  a  moment's  thoughtfulncss,  "but  I'm  dreadful  glad,  though, 
I've  got  them.  And,  I'll  just  tell  you,  Miss  Nell,  I  am  very  proud 
of  the  mother  that  made  them,  cos  I  know  she  didn't  want  to  do 
them  a  bit ;  but  she  did  do  them,  cos  she'd  promised,  and  was  so 
good  she  wouldn't  tell  a  story." 

"  Bub's  new  pants  seem  to  have  made  him  perfectly  happy," 
said  the  husband  to  his  wife,  when  Uttle  Harry  had  again  crept 
under  his  sheltering  blankets.  "It  is  strange  what  a  trifle  wi'. 
satisfy  the  heart  of  a  child." 

"Atrifiowill  satisfy,  and  a  trifle  will  almost  break  it,"  re- 
sponded the  wife,  solemnly.  "  If  we  parents  would  only  remem- 
ber oftcner  than  wo  do  the  joys  and  son'owsof  ourown  childhood, 
our  children  would  oftcner  than  they  do  rise  up  and  call  us 
blessed !" 

■  ■-  — -  «    ^mm     t  ... 

Sometimes  there  are  living  beinp  in  nature  as  beautiful  as  in 
romance.  Eenlitv  surpasses  imagination  ;  and  wo  see  breathing, 
brightening  and  "moving  before  our  eyes,  sights  dearer  to  our 
hearts  tlum  any  we  ever  beheld  in  the  land  of  sleep.— (^ocMe. 
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VIEW    OF   JEDDO,   THE    CAPITAL   CITT    OF   JAPAJf. 


JEDDO,  CAPITAL  OF  JAPATf.) 

Jeddo,  represented  above,  is  the  chief  city  of  Japan,  and  the 
residence  of  the  mihtary  emperor ;  on  the  sontheast  shore  of  the 
island  of  Niphon,  at  the  Ix)ttoin  of  the  bay  of  Yeddo.  Its  popu- 
lation has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  700,000  to  1,500,000 ; 
but  the  probability  is  that  the  first  of  these  numbers  is  beyond  the 
mark.  Jcddo  is  said  to  be  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  intersected 
by  numerous  canals  and  branches  of  the  river  Toniak,  wliich  are 
navigable  for  vessels  of  moderate  burthen.  It  has  two  large  sub- 
urbs. Its  internal  plan  would  appear  to  be  less  regular  tlian  that 
of  most  other  Japanese  cities ;  but  its  streets  and  squares  arc 
clean,  and  some  of  them  of  a  prodigious  length.  Each  street  is 
appropriated  to  persons  of  one  trade  only,  lined  with  covered  ar- 
cades, and  closed  at  night  by  gates  at  each  extremity.  The  houses 
are  mostly  two  stories  in  height,  but  being  built  almost  wholly  of 
wood  destructive  tires  are  frequent.  Jcddo  has  many  temples, 
Buddhist  convents  and  other  large  public  buildings ;  the  emperor's 


palace  occupies  a  large  extent  of  ground.  The  city  baa  a  consid- 
erable trade,  but  there  are  no  materials  for  forming  any  estimate 
of  its  amount.  The  negotiations  of  the  recent  treaty  between 
Japan  and  this  coimtry  were  begun  at  Jeddo,  at  which  place  Com- 
modore PenVs  whole  squadron  arrived  on  the  12rh  of  Eehmary. 
Some  difficulty  occurred  in  a  friendly  spirit  as  to  the  place  for  the 
vessels  to  lie,  the  squadron  having  gone  farther  up  the  bay  than 
on  the  former  visit.  This  having  been  satisfactorily  arranged  by 
allowing  the  commodore  to  remain  in  his  position,  an  interview 
took  place  on  the  13th,  and  another  on  the  14th.  Some  conces- 
sions were  made  to  the  authorities  as  to  the  place  of  meeting  on 
shore,  which  was  finally  agreed  to  take  place  at  Yokohama.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  an  officer  of  the  squadron  approached  Jeddo, 
and  if  he  did  not  actuaUy  enter  it,  at  least  was  near  enough  to 
judge  of  its  appearance,  and  to  ascertain,  what,  however,  a  sur- 
veying party  had  done  before,  that  close  to  the  shore  there  is  five 
fathoms  of  water,  so  that  it  can  be  approached  by  large  ships. 


The  city  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  stands  on  an  extensive 
plain  with  ft  magnificent  background  of  the  mountains  and  wood- 
ed country ;  but  it  seems  to  possess  no  striking  public  buildings, 
while  the  dwelling-houses  are  generally  of  one  story,  and,  there- 
fore, present  nothing  imposing  in  their  appearance,  except  their 
vast  numbers  and  the  space  they  occupy.  The  population  of  the 
capital  has,  however,  been  greatly  exaggerated — forfhongh  it  is  cer- 
tainly great,  the  Japanese  officers  themselves  placed  Jeddo  third 
among  the  cities  in  the  world — London,  they  said,  being  the  first, 
and  Paris  tbe  second.  A  large  river  runs  througli  the  tovra,  and 
encloses  the  imperial  palace.  This  river  is  spanned  by  a  number 
of  bridges.  The  principal  one  is  called  Nippon/as,  as  seen  in  the 
engraving,  from  which,  as  from  a  central  point,  every  distance  in 
the  empire  is  measured.  As  all  the  noblemen  of  the  empire  are 
required  to  live  in  Jeddo  the  entire  year,  the  city  contains  many 
fine  palaces  and  gardens.  These,  with  the  long  rows  of  trees 
along  the  canals  make  Jcddo  the  handsomest  as  well  as  the  largest 
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city  in  the  empire,  although  the  houses  are  not  so  refnilar  as  in  some 
other  Japnnesc  cities.  The  second  engraving  represents  a  Dutch 
factory  at  Firato.  This  is  one  of  the  places  at  which  the  Dutch  have 
been  permitted  to  establish  their  trade.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Dutch  are  the  only  people  who  have  hitherto  continued  to  hold 
intercourse  with  Japan.  Even  this  communication  is  not  direct 
and  between  the  two  governments.  The  traffic  between  Holland 
and  Japan  is  limited  to  the  privilege  of  sending  two  sliips  annu- 
ally, which  are  obliged  to  remain  at  the  single  port  of  Nagasaki, 


and  all  the  fruits  of  Dutch  labor  and  trade  in  any  part  of  Japan 
are  thug  transferred  to  Nagasaki,  as  the  entrepot  of  their  business. 
But  the  treaty  concluded  by  Commodore  Perry  with  the  Japanese 
guarantees  the  opening  of  at  least  three  ports  of  that  nation  to  the 
commerce  of  America,  and  the  furnishing  of  coals  for  its  steam- 
ers. To  how  jrreat  a  degree  a  valuable  commercial  intercourse 
has  been  established  yet  remains  to  be  seen ;  it  would  seem  for  the 
present,  at  least,  we  must  be  content  that  the  seal  of  non-inter- 
course has  been  broken,  and  the  way  opened  for  the  basis  of  friendly 


relations,  that  with  care  and  caution  may  hereafter  be  mutually 
beneficial.  The  engravings  on  this  page  represents  various  styles 
of  court  dresses  worn  by  the  Japanese  courtiers.  To  our  eyes, 
they  appear  of  an  ow/re  character,  and  as  betokening  a  most  uncouth 
taste,  a  sort  of  middle  ground  between  ci^^Ii2ed  life  and  barbarism. 
The  usual  tawdry  display  they  make  in  their  outward  covering 
has  a  strong  tincture  of  effeminacy,  and  perhaps  tells  their  height 
in  the  scale  of  civilization  with  as  mnch  certainty  as  the  different 
points  on  the  thermometer  do  the  various  degrees  of  temperatnre. 


^ 
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[Written  for  Glcason'e  Pictorinl.] 
MARY'S   <iRAVE. 

BY  W.  PKLK  FniBEK. 

Softly  blow,  swcot-scentod  zephyr, 
Round  the  grave  where  Mary  lies ; 

Gently  waft,  je  ■waving  breezes, 
Daylight's  glory  from  tUo  sties. 

Drink,  pale  flower;  drink  tho  dewdropa 
Twilight  sprinldes  round  her  rest; 

Night  winds  lower  o'er  my  Mary, 
O'er  my  Mary's  lovely  breaat. 

Dark  and  lonely  is  her  dwelling. 
Like  a  star  among  the  clouda; 

Yet  her  spirit  never  w-aning, 
Wingeth  to  the  bright  abodes. 

There,  sweet  idol,  there  I'll  join  you, 
AVben  my  night  of  toil  ia  o'er ; 

There  we'll  dwell  in  holy  rapture, 
Singing  praises  evcnuore. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

TWO  SIDES  TO  THE  PICTUKE. 


BT  ALICE    B.   NEAI.. 

Mns.  John  Clarke  folt  great  inward  Eatisfaction,  as  slio 
walked  down  tho  street,  Main  Street,  of  Toddsville,  \vith  her 
consin  from  New  York.  Mrs.  Clarke's  husband  was  a  well-to-do 
mechanic  of  that  enterprising  tovra.  He  had  always  called  him- 
self a  carpenter  until  the  past  year,  when  u  new  sign  was  put 
over  the  gi'oat  door  of  his  shop,  with  "  John  Clarice,  Builder  "  in 
large  black  letters  on  a  white  ground.  This  was  the  suggestion 
of  Mrs.  Clarke's  cousin's  husband,  Mr.  Spears — "Lemuel  Spears, 
Esq.,"  they  directed  all  letters,  for  he  was  in  business  in  New 
York  city,  that  is  to  say,  was  book-keeper  in  some  wholesale  es- 
tablishment on  the  whaiTCs.  He  was  always  particular  a,s  to  the 
"  wholesale  "  nature  of  the  trade,  and  moreover  spoke  of  it  in 
the  possessive  plural  on  all  occasions,  as,  "  our  stock,"  "  our 
counting-room,"  "our  customers,"  "  our  bank  account." 

The  unsophisticated  cars  of  Mrs.  Clarke  always  di'ank  in  these 
business  items  when  Mr.  Spears  and  Mr.  Clarke  "  talked  busi- 
ness," of  evenings,  and  her  opinion  of  the  rank  and  position  of 
her  city  cousins  grew  accordingly.  Allusions  to  them  were  fre- 
quently made  to  her  Toddsville  acquaintance,  coupled  mth  dc- 
Bcriptions  of  Mrs.  Spears's  elegant  dress,  and  mahogany  parlor 
furniture.  To  the  glories  of  the  last,  she  had  never  been  eye-wit- 
ness. This  was  a  pleasiuro  in  anticipation.  Ever  since  Ann 
Jackson,  who  had  gone  to  the  city  as  a  dressmaker's  apprentice 
originally,  had  married  Mr.  Spears,  Mrs.  Clarke  had  been  prom- 
ising herself  at  least  a  fortnight's  recreation.  But  in  the  spring 
there  was  house  cleaning  ;  in  the  summer,  company  ;  and  in  the 
autumn,  house  cleaning  again,  with  sickness  among  the  children 
or  apprentices.  Mr.  Clarke  always  boarded  his  apprentices, 
which  was  one  of  Iiis  mfe's  chief  troubles,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  frequent  desertion  and  general  transitory  nature  of  the  Todds- 
ville "  help,"  a  particularly  inappropriate  title,  so  far  as  JMi's. 
Clarke's  experience  was  concerned. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Spears  never  neglected  to  pay  her  annual  visit 
to  the  country.  She  was  now  the  mother  of  two  childi-en,  very 
similar  in  age  and  size,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  half  grown  girl, 
Nancy,  whom  she  dcyiominated  her  "nurse."  However  incon- 
venient it  might  be  to  Mrs.  Clarke  to  have  four  members  added 
to  her  large  family,  she  always  made  her  cousin  welcome,  and  to 
use  her  own  language,  "  did  the  best  she  could  for  her,"  which 
consisted  in  doing  all  the  extra  work,  and  really  taking  all  the  re- 
sponsibiUty  of  the  two  childi'cn,  giving  up  the  spare  room  and 
parlor  to  the  almost  exclusive  use  of  her  guest,  and  crowding  the 
table  with  every  homely  delicacy  that  tho  season  afforded,  or  her 
busy  hands  could  produce.  She  looked  upon  it  outwardly  as  a 
great  proof  of  her  cousin's  affection  for  her,  which  might  reason- 
ably have  been  diminished  now  that  she  had  become  such  a  lady, 
and  inwardly  as  a  great  condescension  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Spears, 
considering  that  they  lived  so  differently. 

If  Mrs.  Spears  did  condescend,  in  occupying  the  two  large, 
airy  apartments,  lolling  about  in  a  rocking  chair  and  reading  nov- 
els all  day,  and  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land — it  was  a  much 
cheaper  thing  to  do,  than  to  pay  four  dollars  a  week  for  herself, 
and  as  much  more  for  tho  nurse  and  children,  at  very  iiiferior 
country  lodgings  nearer  the  city ;  '*  her  physician,"  she  never 
said  "  doctor,"  as  Mrs.  Clarke  did,  having  ordered  country  air  for 
tho  children.  Besides  it  was  something  to  be  a  lion  to  her  cousin 
and  tho  middling  class  of  Toddsville  generally  ;  for  she  dressed 
quite  as  handsomely  as  Mrs.  Squire  Todd  herself,  and  was  a 
much  more  genteel  looking  person  altogethei',  than  the  lawyer's 
wife. 

As  we  commenced  with  saying,  Mrs.  Clarke  felt  herself  a  proud 
and  happy  woman  to  bo  walking  down  Main  Street  with  her  cous- 
in, on  sunny  aftei-noons,  or  up  the  middle  aisle  of  the  meeting 
house  Sunday  mornings,  knowing  as  she  did  the  sensation  the 
tall,  showy  figure  of  Mrs.  Spears  created.  Then  too,  she  had  the 
advantage  of  all  the  latest  New  York  fashions,  her  mantillas  and 
dresses  being  made  after  cousin  Ann's  pattcnis.  She  always 
made  a  formal  tea-party  for  her,  and  the  same  attention  was  paid 
to  tho  city  lady  by  Mrs.  jjdwardfi,  the  baker's  wife,  Jlrs.  Johns 
tho  butcher's,  and  Mr.s.  Williams,  whose  husband  Iiad  the  most 
thriving  shoe  store  in  town,  and  did  not  work  at  the  bench 
himself. 

It  is  truo  that  after  each  of  these  summer  visits,  it  took  some 


time  to  establish  the  household  in  tho  "  calm  tenor  of  its  way," 
'*  noiseless  "  it  never  could  be  called  by  any  poetical  or  rhetorical 
figm-e  whatever.  Ever}'thing  was  "  upset,"  another  of  Mrs. 
Clarke's  favorite  and  expressive  tex-ms  for  general  disorder,  and 
the  good  lady's  own  mind  was  pretty  much  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. The  furniture  always  looked  common,  tlie  cai-pets  more 
faded,  tho  table  more  crowded,  and  the  apprentices  more  *'  vul- 
gar"— a  word  of  Mrs.  Spears's  introduction,  and  used  in  opposi- 
tion to  her  equal  favorite,  "  genteel."  We  have  often  noticed, 
that  ivlth  people  of  the  same  stamp  the  two  words  arc  used  to 
characterize  everything  ;  there  is  no  half  way  state  or  condition, 
no  plain,  civil  manners,  in  good  plain  people,  no  recognition  of 
nature's  gentleman,  in  unfashionable  attire.  "  Good  breeding  " 
is  not  so  much  as  named  among  them,  but  a  showy  exterior  is 
their  coin  current,  like  the  lady  in  the  child's  play,  "  always 
genteel." 

EinallyMrs.  Clarke  took  up  her  husband's  occupation  in  one 
sense  of  tho  word,  bnildmg  castles,  however,  instead  of  barns  ahd 
woodsheds;  and  began  to  have  long  reveries  over  her  needle 
work.  What  if  John  could  be  persuaded  to  sell  off  and  move  to 
New  York?  Her  heart  boat  faster  at  the  veiy  thought ;  what  if 
hxi  should!  and  then  she  could  have  her  "bath  room,"  and  her 
"  nurse,"  her  mahogany  chairs  and  her  handsome  silk  dresses. 
She  had  heard  Mr.  Spears— she  never  ventured  to  say  "Lemuel" 
to  such  a  genteel  personage,  who  always  wore  patent  leather 
bootees,  and  used  white  pocket  handkerchiefs — tell  her  husband 
many  times  that  New  York  was  the  place  for  a  man  of  enter- 
prise, and  ho  might  be  worth  his  thousands  if  he  would  only  make 
up  his  mind  to  risk  a  little.  "  Thousands  !"  five  thousand  say — 
what  a  fortune !  half  as  much  as  Squu'o  Todd,  the  richest  man 
in  tho  village,  who  "  lived  on  his  money  !" 

The  sunshine  in  the  front  yard  was  not  brighter  than  Mrs. 
Clarke's  ■^'isions  of  the  future,  as  she  looked  out  unconsciously, 
and  saw  it  playing  through  the  elm  tree  branches,  and  on  the 
close  green  grass  beneath.  Then  she  glanced  along  the  trellis  at 
the  large  clusters  that  would  soon  be  pui"ple  in  that  same  uncloud- 
ed sunshine,  and  down  to  the  flower  borders  so  neat  and  trim, 
for  Mr.  Clarke  had  a  nice  taste  for  gardening,  and  prided  himself 
on  bulbs  and  rose  trees,  and  thiifty  annuals,  spending  more  in 
time,  and  even  money,  on  his  garden,  than  in  "  fixing  up  the 
house,"  sometimes  greatly  to  Mrs.  Clarke's  annoyance.  Howev- 
er it  had  kept  him  as  a  poor  man  from  low  vices,  and  now  made 
his  opinion  respected  in  floral  affairs  by  the  best  people  in  Todds- 
ville. Mrs.  Clarke's  was  certainly  a  very  pleasant  home,  cvei-y 
thing  being  kept  in  such  perfect  order  without  and  within,  and 
her  childi-en  neatly  clad  and  rosy  with  health,  if  they  lacked  more 
regular  beauty.  But  then  they  had  no  piano,  and  wore  chintzes 
instead  of  mousselaines  and  silks,  while,  do  all  that  she  could  to 
prevent  it — even  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  Mr.  Spears,  Mr.  Clarke 
would  dioe  in  his  shii*t  sleeves,  and  shave  only  every  other  day ! 

Mrs.  Clarke  was  very  long  in  getting  her  household  in  order  for 
the  long  contemplated  visit  that  was  at  last  to  be  paid.  Mr. 
Clarke  was  to  come  do\vn  for  her,  as  ho  had  a  lumber  contract  to 
attend  to  in  the  city,  and  there  was  her  chance  to  persuade  him  to 
move  d*^vn.  How  she  would  come  back  to  Toddsville  the  next 
summer,  and  be  lionized !  thought,  tho  good  woman.  She  had 
set  her  heart  upon  a  white  crape  shawl  in  the  spring,  she  know 
John  could  afford  to  give  it  to  her  if  he  chose,  and  she  meant  to 
have  a  blue  dra\vn  silk  bonnet,  with  "  artificials,"  and  a  change- 
able silk  at  tho  very  least ! 

Mr.  Clarke  did  not  find  dinner  ready  when  ho  came  in,  and 
spoke  rather  sharply  about  it,  for  it  was  at  least  the  fifth  offence 
within  a  fortnight,  and  his  time  was  very  valuable  to  him  just 
then.  Mrs.  Clarke  scolded  the  girl,  and  boxed  little  Johnny's 
ears,  as  a  prelude  to  the  meal  when  it  did  come  on  tho  table, 
where  it  was  eaten  as  quickly  and  unsociably  as  possible.  Her 
husband  wondered  "  what  in  the  world  had  come  over  Emeline," 
and  "  for  his  part  he  should  be  glad  when  tho  visit  to  New  York 
was  done  and  finished." 

He  did  not  know  how  much  reason  he  had  for  saying  so.  The 
change  in  his  irifc's  once  cheerful,  simny  temper  had  been  grad- 
ually taking  place  for  a  year.  She  had  become  thoroughly  dis- 
contented, and  "  discontent "  is  as  sure  a  disturber  of  domestic 
peace  as  jealousy.  She  longed  to  live  in  a  city,  to  dress  hand- 
somely, to  have  two  servants,  and  not,  as  she  fretted  it  out  at 
dinner  time,  "be  alwa3's  slaving  in  the  kitchen." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  and  interest  in  the  short 
trip  to  the  city.  She  was  up  an  hour  before  dayhght  and  waited 
thi-ee  hours  after,  before  Mr.  Spears  made  his  appearance  to  es- 
cort her  from  the  boat  to  the  house.  She  tried  to  make  the  time 
pass  as  agreeably  as  possible,  by  a  long  talk  with  the  mulatto 
cliambermaid,  to  whom  she  gave  a  plan  of  her  proposed  enjoy- 
ment, detailing  her  expected  pleasures.  "Her  cousin,  Mrs. 
Spears,"  she  was  astonished  that  the  girl  did  not  know  where 
Mrs.  Spears  lived  ! — was  a  very  stylish  woman,  and  had  a  splen- 
did three  stoiy  brick  house ;  she  visited  elegant  people,  and  of 
course  she  should  have  a  great  time. 

"Did  they  keep  a  carriagcl"  the  girl  inquired;  and  Mrs. 
Clarke  felt  a  little  uncomfortable  at  the  expression  of  tlie  gii'l's 
face  when  she  answered  in  the  negative.  Thai  was  an  Alp  of 
gentility  to  which  her  imagination  never  had  soared. 

But  she  thought  tho  cab  in  which  Mr.  Spears  did  place  her, 
a  very  uncomfortable  vehicle,  to  say  the  least.  Neither  did  her 
cousin's  husband  look  like  the  same  jaunty  individual  who  always 
astonished  Toddsville  with  his  low  collars  and  whiskers.  Both 
looked  rather  neglected  in  tlio  strong  morning  light,  but  then  he 
might  have  hun'ied,  to  meet  her  at  the  boat.  New  York  on  the 
whole  did  not  make  a  favorable  first  impression  on  Mrs,  Clai-ke, 
who  wondered  when  they  were  ever  going  to  get  out  of  the  close, 
dirty  streets,  stro^Mi  with  garbage  and  hca'\'j*  with  the  tainted  at- 


mosphere. Now  and  then  they  passed  some  rows  of  good  houses, 
or  crossed  some  mder,  cleanlier  street,  and  then  she  was  sure  they 
must  have  arrived  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Spears.  But  no — tlio 
carriage  stopped  before  a  thi'ee  story  brick  house,  it  is  tnie,  but 
sharing  in  the  dirty,  dilapidated  look  of  the  majority  of  those  sho 
had  passed ;  the  steps  untidy,  tho  shutters  drooping  on  their 
hinges,  and  the  door  knobs  decidedly  discolored.  The  hall  was 
dark  and  dirty,  the  room  into  which  she  was  shown,  in  a  peifect 
chaos  of  disorder ;  tho  carpet  had  been  a  good  Brussels  in  its 
day,  but  now  had  been  trodden  out  of  its  original  thickness  and 
color ;  the  mahogany  chairs  were  scratched  and  marred ;  the  an- 
nuals on  the  centre  table,  faded  like  the  cover,  and  the  frames  of 
tho  muTor  and  ordinary  engra\'ings  on  the  wall  were  specked  and 
tarnished  as  if  through  ranch  handling  and  little  care.  If  Mr. 
Spears  looked  changed,  his  wife,  in  her  dirty  mousline  de  laine 
■\^Tapper — dressing  gown,  she  called  it — ^was  hardly  to  bo  recog- 
nized. 

She  gave  her  cousin  a  most  demonstrative  welcome,  which 
had  the  effect  of  being  put  on  to  conceal  real  coolness  or 
annoyance,  and  which  by  no  means  added  to  Mrs.  Clarke's  cheer- 
fulness. Nor  did  the  brcaldast,  when  they  were  summoned  to 
that  meal  by  "cook,"  who  announced  it  verbally  at  tho  parlor 
door,  contribute  towards  relieving  tho  home-sicknesa  that  was 
fast  finishing  the  depressive  feeling  wliich  excitement  and  faint- 
ness  for  want  of  food  had  commenced.  Tho  cloth  was  dirty,  tho 
dishes  in  disorder,  the  tea  weak  and  cold,  tho  butter  unendm-able. 
Mrs.  Clarke  "  seldom  ate  butter,"  during  the  rest  of  her  stay^  one 
trial  was  sufficient. 

Sho  never  repeated  her  one  visit  to  the  kitchen,  nor  did  she 
wonder  that  Mrs.  Spears  went  into  it  as  seldom  as  possible.  Per- 
haps if  she  had  gone  more  frequently,  things  might  have  been 
different.  Mrs.  Clarke  had  gone  down  to  press  out  her  best  dress- 
es, and  when  through  thought  she  would  wash  her  hands,  and  so 
save  the  trouble  of  mounting  three  pair  of  stairs.  There  was  no 
hand  basin,  and  she  could  not  ventm-e  the  grease  of  the  dish  pan. 
No  towel,  but  tho  soUtaiy  dishcloth  in  Bridget's  hands ;  in  fact  to 
Mrs.  Clarke's  experienced  and  housewifely  eyes  there  seemed  to 
be  "nothing  to  do  with,"  and  she  ceased  in  part  to  wonder  at  the 
miserable  table  and  untidy  house,  or  at  least  to  blame  the  cook 
for  it. 

She  soon  found  that  her  cousin  never  dressed,  except  she  was 
going  out,  when,  by  some  strange  necromancy,  she  became  as 
handsomely  arrayed  as  when  drawing  all  eyes  in  Toddsville. 
When  visitors  called,  which  was  very  seldom,  she  almost  always 
sent  an  excuse.  Mrs.  Clarke  discovered  that  tho  second  floor  was 
rented  to  another  family,  and  that  the  paj-lor  fiu-niture  was  second 
hand. 

Tlie  view  from  the  front  of  the  house  was  a  row  of  simi- 
lar tenements,  once  occupied  by  wealthy  people,  but  now  grown 
shabby,  and  mostly  let  to  two  families,  In  the  rear,  a  range  of 
wretched  shanties,  swarming  with  a  miserable  population,  came 
witliin  fifteen  feet  of  the  windows.  There  wex-e  brick  walls,  heaps  ■ 
of  garbage,  the  odor  of  stables  and  drains,  in  place  of  the  checr- 
fid  yard  and  tidy  vegetable  gai-den,  the  shady  street  and  elms  that 
surrounded  Mr.  Clarke's  good  tivo  story  frame  house  at  Todds- 
ville. Mi'S.  Clarke  had  never  looked  upon  sunshine  and  fresh  air 
as  precious  privileges  before.  And  then  her  garden — how  sho 
longed  for  it  when  she  saw  the  stale  fruit  and  wilted  vegetables 
that  Bridget  brought  daily  from  market. 

Mrs.  Clarke's  pride  alone  supported  her  through  tho  two  weeks 
of  her  stay,  sho  saw  the  discomfort  and  absolute  meanness  of 
her  cousin's  home  so  plainly  the  very  first  day  of  her  visit.  As 
she  told  her  husband  on  her  return,  "she  did  not  eat  a  comfort- 
able meal,"  and  everything  seemed  sacrificed  to  lining  in  a  large 
house,  and  dressing  handsomely  on  the  street.  At  home,  Mi-s. 
Spears  and  her  children  wore  dressed  in  the  soiled  and  tawdiy 
finery  that  had  once  flom'ished  abroad. 

"  But  then  I  find  they  don't  have  a  cent  more  than  we  to  spend 
after  all,"  ended  tho  good  woman's  discourse.  "Ho  only  gets 
seven  hundred  dollars,  and  it's  a  little  mito  of  a  provision  store, 
so  Mi's.  Green  told  Mi's.  "UHiite,  when  she  saw  Mr.  Spears  going 
off  tho  boat  that  day,  and  they  have  to  pinch  in  eveiy  way.  Not 
oven  a  tin  wash  basin,  for  all  her  bath  room — that  bath  room  I  O 
my !  It  needed  all  the  water  that  ever  was  in  the  pipes  to  clean 
it.  I  wouldn't  have  set  my  foot  in,  much  lees  washed  there.  To 
be  sure,  Ann  don't  do  anytliing  about  the  house — but  nothing  gets 
done  any  way.  Sho  spends  all  her  time,  and  every  cent  she  can 
get,  shopping  ;  and  he's  as  cross  as  a  bear  at  home.  I  believe 
they're  going  behind  hand — and  just  think,  that  we've  paid  for 
this  house  and  lot,  and  got  such  a  nice  garden  and  all.  It  fairly 
docs  my  eyes  good  to  look  round,  and  I  haven't  left  off  smelling 
tho  honeysuckle  since  I  came  homo,  to  get  rid  of  the  smell  of 
New  York.  It  may  be  all  very  well  for  rich  people,  that  live 
clear  up  in  town,  or  off  in  East  Broadway,  or  some  of  those  wide 
streets,  but  if  I've  got  to  bo  common  people,  I  don't  want  to  go 
to  the  city  to  bo  sthred  up,  and  fed  on  yon  don't  know  what.  I 
don't  wonder  her  children  look  as  if  they  wore  in  the  last  stages 
when  they  come  up  here  summers." 

Mr.  Clarke  did  not  seek  to  alter  his  wife's  conclusion,  as  may 
be  supposed,  though  he  never  knew  how  alarmingly  his  peace  gf 
mind  had  been  tlu'catened  before  the  New  York  visit.  In  process 
of  time  ho  camo  to  be  worth  the  coveted  five  thousand  dollars, 
but  it  was  by  prudence  and  industrj'^  on  the  pait  of  his  wife  ag 
well  as  himself,  and  not  by  specidation  or  sudden  rise  of  tho  nice 
little  property  ho  held.  Mrs.  Clarke  even  achieved  the  highest 
finale  of  her  ambition,  and  visited  Mrs.  Squiro  Todd,  when 
Toddsville  became  a  city,  and  her  husband  a  common-council- 
man ;  it  was  the  same  season  that  Mr.  Spears  died,  and  left  his 
wife  without  a  dollar,  or  a  friend,  save  the  Clarkea,  fur  herself 
and  five  cliildren  to  depend  upon. 
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[TVritten  for  Gloason's  Pictorial.] 
THE    NEW-MOWN    HAY. 


BT  PARK  BENJAMIN. 


Talfe  not  to  me  of  southern  bowers, 
Of  odors  brenthod  from  tropio  flowers, 

Or  ppicc-trces  riftor  rain ; 
Eut  of  those  sweets  that  freely  flow, 
'\nicii  Juno's  fond  breezes  etir  the  lovr 

Grass,  heaped  along  the  plain. 

Tliis  morning  stood  the  verdant  spc-ini, 
All  wet  with  diamond  dews — the  t^ars 

By  Night  serenely  shed ; 
Tlii3  evening,  like  an  army  slain, 
They  cumber  the  pacific  plain 

With  their  fast  fading  dead. 

And  where  they  foil,  and  all'  around, 
Such  perfimies  in  the  air  aboimd, 

As  if  long-hidden  hives 
Of  6V!ddeu  richness  were  unsealed, 
^^'hen  on  the  freshly-trodden  field 

They  yielded  up  their  lives. 

In  idle  mood  I  love  to  pass 
These  ruins  of  the  crowded  grass, 

Or  listlessly  to  lie, 
Inhaling  the  delicious  sconts 
Crushed  from  these  downcast,  verdurous  tents. 

Beneath  a  sunset  sky. 

It  is  a  pure  delight,  which  they 
MTio  dwell  in  cities,  far  away 

From  rural  scenes  so  fiiir, 
Can  never  know  in  lighted  rooms, 
Pervaded  by  exotic  blooms —  , 

This  taste  of  natural  air! 

This  air,  so  softened  by  the  breath 
Exhaled  and  wafted  from  the  death 

Of  herbs  that  simply  bloom, 
And,  scarcely  noted,  like  the  best 
Dear  friends,  with  whom  this  world  is  blest, 

Await  the  common  doom — 

And  leave  behind  such  sweet  regret 
As  in  our  hearts  is  living  yet, 

Though  heroes  pass  away — 
Talk  not  to  me  of  southern  bowers, 
Or  odors  breathed  from  tropic  flowers, 

But  of  the  new-mown  hay. 

— . 4  ^»»—  » 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH'S  VISIT 

10  THE  POET  SPENSER  AFTER  HIS  RETURN  FROM  TXRGINIA. 

It  was  late  one  lovely  suminer  evening  when  a  weai-y  traveller 
reached  the  summit  of  one  of  those  long  ranges  of  hills  so  fre- 
quent in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Before  him,  almost  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  extended  a  mid  moorland,  bounded  on  all  sides 
by  blue  ranges  of  mountains,  like  the  one  on  which  he  stood.  The 
parting  sunbeams,  reposing  on  the  distant  hills,  reflected  their 
varied  and  gorgeous  light  from  the  stained  windows  of  an  ancient 
fortalice,  perched,  fantastically,  on  a  craggy  eminence,  almost  in 
the  middle  of  the  moor.  At  its  base  glided  a  placid  stream  which, 
meandering  tlu-ough  the  wild  plain,  lost  itself  among  the  adjacent 
hills, — ^while  far  beyond  a  beautiful  lake  received  the  sun's  adieu 
on  its  glassy  surface. 

The  whole  scene,  expressive  of  deep  repose,  was  inexpressibly 
soothing  to  the  jaded  spirits  of  the  traveller.  As  he  descended 
into  the  plain  the  beauties  of  the  place  were  more  forcibly  im- 
pressed upon  him.  Around  the  castle,  hemlock  and  filberts  and 
laurels  blended  their  foHage  -with  the  broader  leaves  of  numerous 
other  trees,  enclosing  "  a  little  world  of  solitude."  Eveiy  little 
tuft  of  earth,  hanging  loosely  on  the  rocks,  was  garnished  with 
flowers  of  the  most  various  and  brilliant  hues ;  whilst  the  unniffled 
bosom  of  the  pure  stream  sent  back  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  the 
reflected  image  of  the  beauties  which  encompassed  it. 

The  massive  rocks  which  formed  the  mouldering  turrets  of  the 
castle  were  time-wora  and  moss-groTvn ;  and  here  and  there  were 
seen  the  tendrils  of  the  i\'y  or  the  hardy  evergreens  which  had 
thrust  their  roots  within  the  clefts,  and  drawing  thcnco  their  slen- 
der sustenance,  had  expanded  into  shady  trees  or  more  humble 
shrubs. 

The  sun  had  now  disappeared,  but  the  twilight  still  lingered 
in  this  green  retreat,  as  if  reluctant  to  part  mth  so  much  beauty, 
or  cloud  it  in  the  shades  of  night. 

Hastily  approaching  the  castle,  though  stopping  for  a  time  to 
note  the  chai-ming  scene,  the  stranger  knocked  loudly  at  the  gates. 
His  summons  was  answered  by  a  hungry- looking  porter,  who  con- 
ducted him  through  a  long  hall  to  a  spacious  libraiy,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which,  enveloped  in  books  and  papers,  sat  the  poet  Spen- 
ser, occupied  in  deciphering  a  manuscript,  by  the  fading  twilight. 

"  Master  Spenser,"  said  the  new  comer. 

"Sir  "Walter  Raleigh,  I  bid  thee  a  hearty  welcome  to  my  soli- 
tary castle,  Kilcolman,"  said  the  poet,  his  eyes  glistening  vrith  plea- 
sure, as  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  extended  his  hand  mth  heartfelt 
cordiality. 

After  exchanging  affectionate  greetings  they  sat  down  together, 
and  beguiled  the  long  hours  of  evening  in  telling  their  mutual 
experience,  and  recounting  the  various  fortunes  that  had  attended 
them.  Ealeigh  delighted  Spenser  with  his  voyages"  and  adven- 
tures, his  imminent  perils  on  land  and  sea ;  while  Spenser  told  of 
his  solitary  occupations  in  his  lonely  retreat  at  Ivilcolman ;  liow 
he  had  bcantiiicd. and  adorned  the  bleak  moor,  and  christened  it 
poetically,  "Armulla  Dale;"  how  ho  was  wont  to  court  his  muse 


under  the  wide  spreading  branches  of  a  noble  oak,  which  bordered 
upon  the  fair  MuUa.  To  this  spot  Spenser  asked  his  guest  to  ac- 
company him  on  the  moiTOW,  and  listen  to  some  poor  rhymes  ho 
had  just  completed.  The  knight  joyfully  consented,  at  the  same 
time  begging  his  indulgence  to  a  little  ditty  of  his  oivn, — for 
Ealeigh  himself  was  wont  to  dabble  in  verse. 


'  Thus  piped  they  on,  until  they  both  wore  weary. 
By  change  of  turns,  making  each  other  merry;'' 


and  night  had  long  dra^vn  his  sable  curtains  ere  they  parted  and 

retired  to  rest. 

^Vrising  with  the  sun,  on  the  following  day,  they  slowly  pursued 

theii*  delightful  walk, 

"Amongst  the  coolly  shade, 
Of  the  green  aldei-s,  by  the  MuUa's  shore," 

beguiling  the  time  in  pleasant  converse,  or  in  contemplating  the 
loveliness  of  nature  around  them.  Now  their  walk  took  them 
among  the  forest  trees,  and  the  vistas  formed  by  their  graceful 
stems  gave  partial  glimpses  of  the  melodious  Mulla's  rippling 
waters,  glistening  in  the  morning  sim.  Now  they  emerged  into 
open  glades,  vaiying  in  breadth — sometimes  so  small  that  the  en- 
twining boughs  of  the  trees  made  darkness  over  their  heads,  and 
then  enlarging  to  let  in  gleams  of  sunlight,  and  anon,  opening  yet 
widci-,  into  little  dewy  meadows,  on  which  the  sunbeams  lay  in 
glittering  silence. 

Proceeding  through  scenes  like  this,  they  came  to  a  glade  where 
the  forest  trees  were  more  widely  separated  from  each  other  than 
usual,  and  where  the  ground  beneath,  cleared  of  coppice  and  under- 
wood, was  clothed  with  a  carpet  of  the  softest  and  most  lovely  ver- 
dure, screened  from  the  scorc!:ing  heat  of  the  sun  by  the  gnarled 
branches  of  a  huge  oak.  Close  by  this  grassy  knoll  murmured 
the  winding  Mulla,  and  over  its  curling  wave  the  knight  skipped 
a  few  pebbles,  while  his  friend  was  arranging  the  manuscript  of 
his  immortal  "  Faery  Queen." 

They  then  disposed  themselves  for  their  morning  diversion ; 
Baleigh  reclining  his  graceful  length  upon  the  green  sward,  and 
resting  his  head  upon  his  arm, — and  Spenser  sitting  erect  against  the 
massive  trunk  of  the  oak  which  his  verse  has  immortalized  as 
*'  Spenser's  oak." 

The  various  effects  produced  by  the  brilliant  light  upon  the 
fresh  wet  leaves  of  the  trees,  their  knotty  boughs  and  slender 
trunks,  the  checkered  shadows  on  the  velvety  lawn,  the  picturesque 
attitudes  of  the  t^'O  friends,  and  the  placid  surface  of  the  mean- 
dering stream,  reflecting  on  its  crystal  bosom  the  trees  which  lined 
its  banks,  would  have  drawn  the  attention  of  a  poet  or  a  painter. 

Spenser  now  began,  with  the  most  graceful  elocution,  the  recita^ 
tion  of  his  poem.  At  first  he  read  in  a  subdued  and  modest  tone 
— the  low  music  of  the  babbling  water  accompanying  the  melo- 
dious lines,  and  adding  to  their  beauty, — ^but  soon,  inspired  with 
the  spirit  of  his  verse,  he  infused  into  his  recitation  all  the  pathos 
of  his  romantic  nature. 

Ealeigh  was  at  first  attentive,  then  interested,  then  absorbed, 
and  then  fired  with  enthusiasm.  The  adventures  of  Una  and  the 
Eed  Cross  Knight  aroused  all  that  was  chivalrous  within  him. 
The  perils  and  obstacles  which  beset  then-  progress  just  suited  his 
adventm-ous  spirit ;  while  the  ardent  devotion  and  fihal  piety  of 
Una  captivated  his  lively  imagination.  He  often  biu-st  forth  into 
involuntray  expressions  of  delight ;  and  as  his  friend  read  off  the 
concluding  lines  of  the  first  book  he  exclaimed : 

"  If  thou  gettest  not  that  published,  Spenser,  thou  art  the  veriest 
fool  that  ever  wrote  verse  !" 

"  Think'st  thou  it  be  worthy  V  observed  Spenser,  dubiously. 

"Ay,  do  I,"  replied  the  other;  "it  containeth  a  philosophy 
worthy  of  Master  Bacon ;  it  evinceth  a  skill  in  human  nature  that 
would  make  Will  Shakspeare  blush ;  it  breatheth  forth  a  spirit  of 
chivalry  which  poor  Sydney  might  have  emulated ;  and  it  haih  a 
prettiness  of  rhyme,  a  speciality  of  description  and  a  rai-eness  of 
conceit  which  hath  been  equalled  by  none ;  and  I  say  to  thee 
again,  an  thou  gettest  it  not  made  into  a  book  thou  art  the  veriest 
ass  that  ever  rhymed  a  couplet!" 

Thepoetwas  overwhelmed  at  the  encomiums  bestowed  by  Ealeigh 
on  his  simple  muse.  He  looked  thoughtfully  on  the  grass  as  the 
idea  of  publication  was  suggested,  but  merely  observing  tliat  the 
rest  might  not  please  his  fiiend's  fancy  so  weU,  proceeded  to  recount 
the  exploits  of  Sir  Guyard. 

Long  after  noon  sit  "  Colin  Clout "  on  that  verdant  hiUock,  tun- 
ing his  oaten  pipes  to  strains  which  charmed  the  senses  of  his 
enraptured  auditor,  and  the  sun  was  fast  sinking  in  the  west  ere 
the  beautiful  Amoret  was  safely  rescued  from  the  giant's  power  by 
the  heroic  exploits  of  Britomai-tis. 

As  the  poet  finished  he  folded  his  manuscripts,  and  placing 
them  in  the  bosom  of  his  doublet,  produced  from  an  adjacent 
coppice  a  small  white  skiff — his  face  the  while  wearing  evident 
marks  of  pleasure  as  he  listened  to  his  fiiend's  exti-avagant  expres- 
sions of  delight. 

A  long  and  interesting  conversation  ensued  as  they  slowly  rowed 
up  the  cool  and  peaceful  stream,  sheltered  from  the  sun  by  the 
fresh  green  boughs  of  the  overhanging  trees. 

Ealeigh  sti-ongly  urged  his  friend  to  accompany  him  to  England 
and  read  his  poem  at  court.  He  painted  the  fascinations  of  the 
queen  in  the  most  lively  colors,  ascribing  to  her  a  whole  catalogue 
of  virtues,  moral  and  intellectual.  Spenser's  modesty  struggled 
long  -Nvith  his  desire  for^a  name,  and  his  innate  sense  of  merit,  but 
the  persuasive  rhetoric,  which  no  one  could  use  more  skilfully 
than  Raleigh,  finally  prevailed,  and  ere  they  had  reached  Elilcol- 
man  Castle  he  had  complied  with  all  his  friend's  wishes. 

After  partaking  of  some  slight  refection  they  both  retired  to 
rest,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  fatiguing  duties  of  the 
morrow ;  the  one  to  ilrcam  of  fauns  and  fairies,  of  knights,  and 
dragons,  and  dungeons,  and  giants,  or  tiUings  at  toui-ncys  to  win 


the  smiles  of  fair  ladies ;  and  the  other  with  golden  visions  of  a 
brilhant  future,  with  dreams  of  coiut  favor,  and  noble  aspirations 
for  an  immortal  fame. 

Arising  early  on  the  following  morning  Spenser  bade  an  affec- 
tionate adieu  to  his  lonely  house,  and  proceeded  on  his  eventful 
joui-ney  to  the  court  of  Elizabeth. 

He  poured  out  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign  a  strain  of  the  most 
delicate  adulation  that  ever  genius  breathed  into  the  ears  of  roy- 
alty; which  made  courtiers  sigh  for  their  fallen  fame,  and  the 
rarest  i\'its  of  England  blush  at  their  insignificance.  He  adorned 
her  virtues  with  the  most  precious  gems  of  his  rich  imagination, 
and  clothed  her  simplest  acts  in  all  the  romance  which  his  chival- 
ric  fancy  could  suggest. 

But  the  sweet  pipings  of  "  Colin  Clout "  were  not  confined  to  a 
romantic  court ;  and  posterity  as  well  as  the  virgin  queen  has  rea- 
son to  thank  the  proWdence  which  brought  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  to 
the  lovely  moorlands  of  "  AnnrLLA  Dale." 


nVritten  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE   SOLDIER'S   FUNERAL. 

BY  AMELIA  COOKB. 

With  muffled  drums  and  measured  tread, 

And  arms  reversed,  they  bore  the  dead, 

From  the  battle's  din  and  a  world  of  pain, 

■^VTien  the  thread  of  his  life  had  been  snapped  in  twain — 

His  cap,  Fash,  belt,  and  trusty  sword, 

(The  best  beloved  of  his  simple  hoard 

Of  relics)  now  his  cofhn  crowned; — 

They  could  only  part  in  the  chamel  groond. 

Thongh  his  ftineral  notes  are  passing  sweet, 
From  him  they  will  no  rapture  meet  j 
The  martial  strains  may  fill  the  air, 
But  not  disturb  the  slumbcrcr  there. 
Play  on,  play  on, — he  sleeps  too  well 
To  hear  the  music's  melodious  swell, 
Or  the  tramping  of  feet  upon  the  ground,- 
He'll  not  wake  till  the  last  trumpet's  sound. 

When  the  prayer  was  said,  and  the  requiem  playod; 
In  the  bosom  of  earth  the  warrior  laid. 
About  the  spot  the  soldiers  pressed, 
■    Where  the  hones  of  their  comrade  were  put  to  rest. 
And  eyes  grew  dim,  and  tongues  were  mute. 
As  they  fired  their  thrice  farewell  salute. 
That  meed  was  his  due,  and  thei/  paid  the  "  brave," 
And  then  left  him  alone  in  his  soldier  grave. 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
DAILY  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST, 

Br  BEN  :'  PERLET  POOBE. 

[The  following  daily  record  of  past  events  will  be  continued  from  week  to  week; 
exhibiting  a  schedule  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  paat, 
■with  such  date  and  data,  as  will  interest  and  instruct.] 

JULY    SrSTEENTH. 

662.— Flight  of  Mahomet  to  Medina. 
1546.' — Anne  Askew,  an  accompUshed  Protestant,  bunied  alive 
for  heresy. 

1723. — Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  hora,  in  Devonshire,  England. 
1782. — ^Franklin  signed  the  contract  for  a  French  loan. 
1824. — Lord  Byron's  remains  interred  near  Newstead  Abbey. 
1852. — Kossuth  left  New  York  under  the  name  of  Smith. 

JULY    SEVESTEEXTH. 

-The  King  of  Denmark  visited  James  I.  of  England. 
-Dutch  squadron  took  possession  of  New  York. 
-Vice-President  GeiTy  bom  near  Marblehead,  Mass. 
-Charlotte  Corday  beheaded,  aged  25. 
-BUboa  taken  from  the  Spaniards  hy  the  French,  under 

-Ratifications  of  Oregon  treaty  exchanged. 

JTJLT   EIGHTEENTH. 

-Petrarch  died  in  his  library  at  Arqua. 

-Paul  Jones  died  at  Paris,  aged  45. 

-First  Cunard  steamer,  "Britannia,"  anived  at  Boston. 

-U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Peacock  lost  off  Columbia  Piver. 

-liOla  Monies  mamed  to  G.  S.  Heald,  a  wealthy  English 


1606.- 
1673.- 
1744.- 
1793.- 
1808.- 
Moncey. 
1846.- 

1374.- 
1792.- 
1840.- 
1841.- 
1849.- 
officer. 

JULY    NINETEEXTH. 

1678. — Andrew  Marvel,  English  patriot,  died,  aged  58. 
1789. — John  Martin,  noted  English  painter,  bom. 
1843. — Steamer  Great  Britain  launched  at  Bristol,  England. 
1845. — "  Saltpetre  fire"  in  New  York — loss  six  millions. 

JULY    TWENTIETH. 

-"Wm.  Penn  died  in  England,  aged  74. 
-Congress  recommended  a  national  fast. 
-Napoleon  conquered  the  Mamelukes  at  the  PjTamids. 
-New  York  Bible  printing-office  burned. 
-Obsequies  of  Henry  Clay  celebrated  in  New  York. 


1718. 
1776.. 
1798. 
1836. 
1852.- 

1495.- 
1790.- 
1827.- 

1629.- 
French. 
1798.- 
1832.- 
1838.- 
1849. 


JULY    TWENTT-FIKST. 

-Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  horn. 

-Abbe  Fauchct  pronounced  a  eulogy  on  Franklin  at  Paris. 

-Archie  Const.ible,  Scott's  publisher,  died. 

JCLY    TWENTY-SECOND. 

-Quebec  captured  by  tlie  English  under  ICirk,  from  the 

-Napoleon  entered  Grand  Cairo,  Egypt. 
-Young  Napoleon  died  near  Vienna,  aged  21. 
-Admiral  Malcom  died  at  EntieUl.  England,  agod  7t. 
-Mrs.  President  Madison  died  at  'W'a.'^Iun^on,  D.  C. 


Ai 


GLEASON'S  PICTOHIAL  DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


ANTIQUE   LAMPS. 

Many  of  our  readers 
hare  donbtless  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  have 
met  with  some  stray 
Bpecimena  of  antique 
lamps  in  the  course  of 
their  acquaintance  with 
the  exhumed  relics  of 
ancient  art,  which  mod- 
era  research  and  enter- 
prise hare  rescued  from 
the  long-buried  ruins  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pom- 
peii. To  those  who  can 
lay  claim  to  such  en\-i- 
ab'le  experience,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  with 
the  accompanying  illus- 
trations, may  not  be  al- 
together unacceptable 
as  mementos  of  past  im- 
pressions, which  they 
will  serve  in  some  meas- 
ure to  reWve ;  while  to 
those  who  have  never 
enjoyed  such  favorable 
opportunities  of  gratify- 
ing an  elegant  curiosity 
in  affairs  of  virtu,  they 
will,  in  all  probability, 
prove  interesting,  if  not 
mstructive.  There  can 
bo  no  greater  proof  of 
the  general  prevalence 
of  a  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  early  ages,  and 
the  very  high  state  of 
perfection  to  which  art, 
its  most  faithful  expres- 
Eion,  had  attained  in 
those  periods,  than  the 

exquisite  taste  and  skil-  .  .:   ■ 

fill    workmanship    dis- 
played in   the  delicate 

design  and  elaborate  finish  of  even  the  commonest  appliances  of 
domestic  economy  with  which  the  humblest  household  was  fur- 
nished ;  and  the  veritable  philosopher,  long  after  the  dilettantism 
of  the  mere  virtuoso  is  sated  to  the  full,  finds  ample  food  for  grave 
contemplatioa  and  deep  study,  even  in  these  apparently  tiivial 
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of  our  brief  memoir  may  appear,  at  a  casual  glance,  yet  there  is, 
independently  of  the  graver  considerations  already  adverted  to  as 
being  involved  in  it,  a  true  and  fascinating  sentiment  associated 
with  the  lamp,  that  cannot  foil  to  address  itself  favorably  to  the 
intellect  and  imagination  of  ail,  save  the  dullest  and  most  unpo- 


[Scc  Letter,  page  35.] 


By  the  light  of  the  lamp 
the  silent,  mediaeval 
monk,  in  his  cold  cell 
has  conned  his  curious- 
ly illuminated  missal, 
and  the  pale,  passion- 
less nun  counted  her 
cloistral  beads,  or  qui- 
etly culled  from  the 
richly  sorted  skeins  of 
her  silken  treasory,  the 
color  best  suited  to  her 
quaint  embroidery.  It 
has  shown  the  way  alike 
to  the  sultana's  trellised 
bower  of  delight,  and  to 
the  cathedral's  dim 
vaults  of  monumental 
death.  It  has  solaced 
the  weary  couch  of  sick- 
ness, solemnized  the 
holy  ceremonials  of 
high  mass,  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  princely  assem- 
blies, and  cheered  the 
poor  man's  solitary 
hearth.  The  lamp! — it 
is  the  universal  friend 
of  mankind,  and  conse- 
crated, in  all  climes  and 
in  all  ages,  to  literature 
and  science.  Is  not  its 
flame  encircled  indeed 
with  a  halo  of  sentiment 
and  romance  ?  Had  it  a 
tongue  what  tales  might 
it  not  teli  1  No  wonder 
that  the  ancients  should 
have  felt  its  mute  ap- 
peal, who  loved  beauty 
so  well ;  no  wonder  that 
their  ingenuity  and 
taste  were  taxed  in 
grateful  endeavors  to  in- 
vest its  form  with  a  re- 


cherche grace  and  beauty,  less  honoring  than  honored  in  their 
adorning.  No  wonder  that  the  disciple  of  the  portico  regarded 
with  reverence  such  a  gift  from  the  hands  of  his  honored  preceptor, 
and  the  lover  prized  it  as  the  most  touching  token  of  his  mis- 
tress's aflection.     The  lamp  of  Lais  has  been  commemorated  in 


b^ces  of  an  ex- 
tinct people,  inas- 
much as  they  af- 
ford a  certain  clue 
to  profounder  in- 
vestigation which, 
patiently  and 
properly  pursued, 
leads  to  the  devel- 
opment of  nation- 
al characteristics 
of  a  nature  not  to 
be  disregarded. 
He  will  be  struck 
with  surprise,  at 
first,  to  observe 
how  completely 
the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all 
classes  are  im- 
bued with  the  in- 
tcnse  and  pas- 
sionate adoration 
ofthesublimennd 
beautiful,  wliich, 
after  all,  contains 
the  hidden  germ 
of  most  human 
excellence  and 
greatness.  He  will 
thence  derive,  by 
a  strictly  legiti- 
matfl  and  logical 
course  of  induc- 
tion, a  far  more 
just  and  intimate 
appreciation  o  f 
the  true  charac- 
teristic peculiari- 
ties of  such  a 
people  than  can 
possibly  be  glean- 
ed from  the  slen- 
der, dim  and  im- 
perfect outlines 
that  remain  of 
their  recorded  his- 
tory. "Mais,  re- 
venons  a  iios  mou- 
tons."  Trifling 
and  inconsequen- 
tial as  the  si^ject 


etical.  At  least  it  has  ever  ap- 
peared so  to  us  since  our  fancy 
was  first  fanned  into  an  ccstacV 
of  boyish  raptu'-e.by  the  perusal 
of  the  wonderful  story  of  Alad- 
din, and  subsequently  pene- 
trated with  a  bewitchingly  mys- 
terious sense  of  fearful  glamour, 
connected  with  the  sepulchral 
lamp  which  shed  its  perpetual 
rays  around  the  secret  cavern  of 
the  sorcerer,  Virgil.  Apart  from 
all  fiction  however,  there  is  a 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
thought  of  its  true  and  faithful 
ministry,  which  must  still  com- 
mend itself,  even  when  divested 
of  all  the  romance  and  poetry 
which  it  conjures  around  us 
withQat  an  effort  on  our  part. 
It  wrfs  and  is  the  pride  or  the 
aspiring  student,  the  best  friend 
of  the  sage,  and  the  most  confi- 
dential companion  of  beauty  in 
the  charming  and  mysterious 
hours  of  retirement,  relaxation 
and  repose.  Its  truly  Prome- 
thean ray  has  lighted  "the  undy- 
ing fire  that  glows  in  manya 
poet's  page  from  time  immemo- 
rial. It  lured  the  lovelorn  Lean- 
der  across  the  stoi-my  Hellespont, 
and  shed  its  pale  gleam  on  the 
mysterious  pillars  of  the  inncr- 
tcmplcd  shrine,  where  the  lone 
vestal  kept  her  unseen  and  un- 
seasonable ^igil.  It  has  traced 
in  shadow  the  grand  profiles  of 
antique  men  on  the  draperies  of 
the  Tyrian  loom,  or  ou  the  fres- 
coed walls  of  marble  mansions 
long  since  buried  under  con- 
gealed oceans  of  lava.  It  has 
thrown  the  exquisite  outline  of 
the  fairest  face  of  earth,  old 
Egypt's  queenly  daughter's,  on 
the  broad,  heaving  breast  of  the 
enamored  Roman,  who  lost  the 
empire  of  the  world  for  the  sake 
of  that  wondrous  loveliness  which 
is  noiv — even  less  than  was  that 
flickering  shadow  on  his  heart. 


immortal  verse,  and  the  perfum- 
ed censer  of  the  shrine  that 
savings  at  the  foot  of  the  altar 
steps  is  not  more  truly  an  object 
of  veneration  than  the  lamp 
which  shed  its  light  upon  the 
studious  solitude  or  Cicero  in  his 
villa  by  the  seaside.  Who  knows 
but  some  one  of  the  dramngs  to 
which  our  attention  is  now  di- 
rected, may  be  the  representa- 
tion of  one  of  those  to  which  a 
grand,  beautiful  or  touching  his- 
tory is  attached  ?  The  numbered 
specimens  are  all  of  bronze,  and 
mostly  of  very  elegant  design, 
particularly  Nos.  3,  4  and  5. 
They  are  copied  accurately  from 
originals  now  to  be  found  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  last  two 
are  especially  remarkable  for  the 
sculptures  with  which  they  are 
adorned.  Those  furnished  mth 
cliains  are  designed  to  be  placed 
at  pleasure  either  on  the  stand  of 
a  candelabrum,  or  to  be  suspend- 
ed from  the  projecting  branches 
with  which  many  candelabra  arc 
found  ornamented.  The  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows,  viz. — ^No.  I 
is  about  4  inches  in  length,  with- 
out a  handle,  and  altogether  of 
the  simplest  form  in  use.  No.  2 
is  more  complicated,  the  handle 
being  formed  of  the  head  and 
legs  of  some  grotesque  animal ; 
length  about  9  inches.  No,  3  is 
of  a  ver}-  elegant  shape ;  length, 
6  inches.  No.  4  is  a  lamp  for 
t\vo  wicks.  It  is  very  bcautifuliy 
can-cd,  and  measures  6  inches  in 
length,  by  about  5  1-2  in  height. 
No.  5  is  of  a  similar  stTr'lc  of 
workmanship,  and  is  about  8 
inches  in  length  by  the  same  in 
height.  We  will  conclude  for 
the  present  with  three  specimens 
of  candelabra,  a.<=  they  are  natu- 
rally connected  with  our  .subject, 
and  were  in  veiy  high  demand 
among  the  opulent  and  patrician 
classes.     The  originals  of  these 


are  likewise  to  be 
found  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum. 
Nos.  1  and  3  are 
very  elegant  in 
their  perfect  sim- 
plicity of  form. 
They  are  tall, 
slender  shafts  of 
bronze,  supported 
by  three  legs,  and 
surmounted  by  a 
stand  for  the 
lamp.  No.  3  is 
in  the  form  of  a 
reed,  4  feet  9  inch- 
es in  height,  and 
entirely  destitute 
of  ornament.  No. 
1  is  a  slender  col- 
u  m  n  supported 
by  the  legs  of  an 
animal,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a 
vase-like  orna- 
ment, embellished 
with  the  sculj)- 
tured  leaves  of 
plants.  No.  2  is 
of  marble,  4  feet 
one  and  ahalf  inch 
in  height.  It  was 
found  in  the  ruins 
of  the  villa  of  An- 
toninus Pius,  and 
required  many 
restorations.  The 
three  figures  on 
the  pedestal — ono 
on  each  face  of 
the  triangular 
vase — ^^vcre  taken 
from  another  can- 
delabrum of  a 
similar  character, 
so  that  the  totite 
ensemble  is  in  uni- 
form taste,  and 
well  exhibits  the 
skill  and  ingenui- 
ty of  the  ancient 
artists. 
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NATION.\Ii  IHEASURES, 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  greater  number  of  important 
national  measures  occupying  the  attention  of  the  people  and  Con- 
gress of  the  country  than  at  this  time.  Among  them  a  cotempo- 
rary  specifies  the  following :  The  treaty  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  by  which  we  are  to  pay  ten  millions  for  a  route  to 
the  Pacific,  a  large  accession  of  territoiy,  an  extinguishment  of 
certain  Mexican  claims  against  the  United  States  under  the  treaty 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  other  advantages  and  considerations. 
The  reciprocity  and  fishing  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  intended  more  particularly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  East.  The  annexation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  said  to  have 
been  partially  determined  upon,  by  authority  given  to  our  Com- 
missioners to  accept  the  position  of  protector.  A  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  by  which  three  of  the  ports  of  that 
kingdom  are  to  be  opened  to  American  commerce.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  Cuba,  by  purchase  or  conquest.  The  re-organization  of 
the  navy,  and  the  establishment  of  an  apprenticesMp  system  for 
the  increase  of  seamen.  A  modification  of  the  tariff",  and  the 
building  of  the  Pacific  raiboad.  The  withdrawal  of  the  African 
squadron,  and  the  adoption  of  means  for  the  protection  of  the 
merchant  marine  of  our  coast. 


Hymeneai.. — The  oldest  man  married  in  Massachusetts  the 
past  year  was  76  years ;  two  brides  were  80  each.  The  yoimgest 
girl  who  blushed  and  said  yes  to  the  question  whether  or  not  she 
would  "love,  honor  and  obey  a  husband,"  has  seen  the  roses  of 
only  fourteen  summers  bloom,  wliile  the  youngest  boy  whose 
marriage  was  recorded  in  the  table  was  18. 


HiSTOBT  OF  CiTBA.-rPhillips  &.  Sampson,  of  this  city,  are  now 
publishing  a  work  entitled  "  History  of  Cuba :  or  Notes  of  a 
Traveller  in  the  Tropics,"  by  the  editor  of  the  Pictorial.  The 
book  is  finely  illusti-ated,  and  brings  the  history  of  this  interesting 
and  important  region  up  to  the  present  hour. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  American  steel,  said  to  be  of  remarkably  fine  quality,  has 
been  made  fi'om  the  ore  of  an  iron  mine  in  Sussex  county,  N.  J. 

"Puss  and  Feathers"  is  the  name  given  to  a  style  of 

ladies'  bonnets  just  introduced  among  the  fashionable  circles. 

....  It  is  stated  that  more  passengers  ai'c  applying  for  berths 
in  the  Collins  and  Canard  steamers  than  can  be  accommodated. 

G.  P.  Frazer  has  been  arrested  at  Brooklyn  for  biting  oflf 

a  portion  of  his  wife's  ear,  in  a  quarrel. 

....  The  Connecticut  legislature  has  appropriated  SIO.OOO  to 
the  Weslcyan  Univcrsitj',  provided  its  friends  raise  590,000. 

Latest  news  from  the  city  of  Havana  mentions  the  preva- 
lence of  the  black  vomit  in  that  city. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Melbom-ne,  Australia,  represent 

that  the  cholera  and  dysentery  prevail  there  to  an  alanning  extent. 

....  A  decree  has  been  published  at  Havana,  authorizing  tlic 
constmction  of  extensive  defences  on  the  west  side  of  the  city. 

....  The  authorities  of  Worcester  have  engaged  a  band  to  play 
on  their  common  one  night  eacli  week  for  three  months. 

One  of  the  London  gin-palaces  now  possesses  great  attrac- 
tion in  the  person  of  a  Hottentot  bar-ra:dd. 

A  single  firm  in  Cambridge,  Ma^s.,  manufactures,  with 

only  200  hands,  over  20,000,000  of  bricks  in  a  single  season. 

....  In  China,  if  a  young  man  is  not  manied  by  the  time  he  is 
twenty,  he  is  drummed  out  of  town. 

In  about  three  years  from  this  it  is  expected  there  will  be 

a  direct  railroad  communication  as  far  south  as  Mobile. 

A  collector  of  cmious  statistics  has  discovered  that  tall 

men  live  longer  than  short  ones.     "Wlio  ever  doubted  it  ? 

He  that  follows  his  recreation  instead  of  his  business,  shull 

in  a  little  time  have  no  business  to  follow. 

Gen.  Butler,  of  Kentucky,  refuses  the  governorship  of 

Nebraska,  as  he  did  that  of  Iowa,  offered  by  President  Polk. 

One  column  of  advertising  in  the  London  Times  is  worth 

£6000  a  year  to  the  proprietors. 

The  gathering  of  the  Sons  of  Newburyport  on  the  Fourth 

of  July  was  a  grand  occasion,  and  replete  mth  good  chter. 


TOO  MUCH  LEARNING.     ' 

"  A  little  of  everything,"  is  the  educational  motto  of  the  present 

a^^c.     No  course  of  education  is  deemed  complete  which  does  not 

embrace  a  smattering — for  it  can  be  no  more — of  Greek  and  Latin, 

French,   Spanish,   German  and  Italian,  the  various  branches  of 

higher  mathematics,  physics  and  metaphysics,  dramng,  painting 

and  music.     Our  daughters  learn,  before  they  have  arrived  at  the 

mature  age  of  eighteen,  at  which  time  their  education  is  finished — 

"  Words  to  the  witches  of  Macbeth  nnknown — 
Dioptrics,  optics,  carbon  and  pneumatics, 
Chlorine,  and  iodine,  and  rerostatics — 
Also  why  frogs  for  want  of  air  expire, 
And  how  to  set  the  Zappar  floa  on  fire." 

If  they  learned  all  these  thoroughly,  they  would  be  marvels  and 
prodigies,  "  deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  blue ;"  but  they  are  only 
slightly  tinted — ^blueish'and  not  blues.     The  fact  is,  that  so  many 
studies  are  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  young,  that  it  is  utterly, 
impossible  that  any  of  them  can  be  thoroughly  learned.     And  the 
fundamental  basis  of  a  good  education  is  not  made  sure  before 
the  superstructure  is  raised.     The  showy  edifice  rests  upon  an 
insecure  foundation.     A  boy  dashes  into  algebra  before  he  has 
mastered  arithmetic;  studies  ancient  geography  before  he  is  fa- 
miliar with  modem,  and  construes  Virgil  and  the  Anabasis  before 
ho  can  parse  a  sentence  of  Milton.     He  is  instructed  by  a  Parisian 
in  the  difficult  pronunciation  of  the  French,  while  he  is  allowed  to 
call  "  put  "^oo(  in  his  English  reading  lesson.     He  learns  to  roll 
off"  the  Spanish  r's  glibly,  while  he  ignores  their  existence  in  his 
own  tongue,  and  calls  *' morning "  inamning,  and  "horn"  havm. 
Perhaps  before  he  can  spell  correctly  in  that  style  of  orthography, 
which  he  must  master  because  the  whole  literature  of  his  tongue 
is  printed  in  it,  some  quackish  pedagogue  sets  him  to  work  on  the 
"siunz  of  fonografe,"  and  he  learns  to  spell  "rose"  and  "rows" 
roz,  and  to  write  a  stenographic  hand  more  bewildering  to  the  eye 
than  the  Greek  or  Hebrew  alphabet.     Before  being  thoroughly 
grounded  in  mathematics,  the  best  logical  training  the  mind  can 
be  subjected  to,  he  is  set  to  work  on  metaphysics,  and  becomes  a 
philosopher  before  he  knows  the  meaning  of  a  syllogism.     He  gets 
out  of  school  and  coUege  to  pursue  the  same  diffhse  and  desultory 
system  of  study  and  reading.     His  mind  is  like  a  store  full,  not  of 
o-oods,  but  of  patterns — a  snip  of  this,  a  shred  of  that,  a  patch  of 
some  other  stuff".     His  mind  is  decked  with  a  patchwork  garb  like 
Jacob's  coat  of  many  colors.     He  can  talk  smartly  for  five  minutes 
on  any  given  subject,  but  if  you  pump  him,  you  find  that  his 
leamino-  is  no  deeper  than  that  of  Moses's  friend  in  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  wliich  was   confined  to  a  single  sentence  about  the 
"cosmogony."    A  man  of  this  calibre  is  very  well  fitted  to  shine 
in  society,  where  anything  like  a  lecture  or  serious  discussion  is 
out  of  place,  and  where  a  few  phrases  on  any  topic  is  all  he  can 
hazard  without  being  set  down  as  a  bore,  but  his  practical  value 
may  be  represented  by  the  algebraical  sign  of  minus. 

The  system  is  all  wrong.  It  is  far  better  that  a  man  should 
know  one  science  thoroughly,  than  that  he  should  be  a  smatterer 
in  half  a  dozen.  We  are  always  shy  of  mounting  a  horse  that  the 
groom  tells  us  can  trot,  pace,  canter  and  gallop.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  we  are  inimical  to  various  learning.  By  no  means. 
But  we  require  that  one  branch  should  be  mastered  thoroughly 
before  the  succeeding  one  is  undertaken.  We  would  have  a  boy 
learn  to  read  and  write  his  own  mother  tongue  correctly  before  he 
proceeds  to  the  study  of  a  foreign  language.  In  building  a  house, 
we  first  dig  the  cellar  and  lay  the  foundation  wall  deep  and  well. 
Next  we  raise  and  strongly  knit  together  the  frame  which  is  to 
support  the  structure.  Aftei-wards  we  fence  it  from  the  storm  ; 
the  addition  of  florid  oraaraents  comes  last  of  all.  The  trouble 
of  our  educational  system  is,  that  we  begin  at  the  wong  end — as 
Paddy  thought  he  could  build  a  chimney  by  first  holding  up  a 
brick,  and  then  putting  another  under.  Dr.  Blimber's  school, 
described  by  Dickens,  was  no  doubt  an  excellent  institution.  The 
boys  were  taught  everything,  and  studied  hard  ;  but  unluckily  he 
tm-ned  them  into  the  world  unhealthy  little  blockheads  in  specta- 
cles. They  had  been  worked  very  hard  and  taught  notliing. 
_— 1  »■»  > 

A  Veteeax  Corps. — The  oldest  organized  military  company 
in  America  is  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  of 
Boston.  It  was  chartered  in  1638,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Mil- 
itar)'  Company  of  Massachusetts."  About  140  years  ago  the 
word  "  Honorable  "  was  appHed  to  the  company,  and  130  years 
since  the  name  "  Anricnt"  was  added.  The  oldest  printed  elec- 
tion sermon  extant  was  delivered  before  this  corps  June  3d,  1672. 


A  CALIFORNIA  GARDEN, 

A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Wolfskill  has  at  Los  AngeloB,  on 
the  Pacific  shore,  about  fifty  acres  of  land,  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  raising  of  fruit.  Thirty-five  acres  of  this  land  are  allotted  to 
grape  vines,  which  produce  annually  about  35,000  gallons  of  wine, 
valued  at  $19,530.  There  are  three  acres  of  peach  trees,  with  one 
hundred  trees  to  the  acre,  which  bear  about  12,000  pounds  of 
peaches,  worth  at  least  S600.  Seventy  pear  trees  produce  S2800 
worth  of  fruit.  Twenty  orange  trees  afford  40,000  oranges,  worth 
S2000 ;  and  other  firuit  of  various  kinds,  such  as  apricots,  apples, 
citrons,  etc.,  make  up  an  annual  income  fi-om  this  garden  of  near 
327,000.  Mr.  Wolfskill,  the  proprietor  of  this  garden,  possesses 
also  a  rancho,  situated  some  seven  hundred  miles  off',  in  the  Tal- 
ley  of  the  Sacramento.  Here  range  three  thousand  head  of  cattle 
and  two  or  three  hundred  fine  horses ;  and  to  amuse  himself  while 
herding  stock  he  has  planted  an  extensive  vineyard  and  set  out  a 
thousand  trees  of  various  kinds,  including  some  fine  olive  trees. 
Ml-.  Wolfskill  has  just  contracted  to  furnish  a  thousand  head  of 
cattle  at  $40  a  head. 

Neglected  Children, — In  one  of  the  industrial  schools  for 
poor  and  neglected  children  in  New  York  city,  were  two  little 
girls,  who,  having  been  confined  to  wretched  homes  and  filthy 
streets,  had  never  seen  a  flower  t  What  a  volume  of  misery  do  tho 
foregoing  italicised  words  contain ! 


Singular  Fatality. — Alexander  Deer  fell  from  the  cupola 
of  a  new  church  at  Sandusky,  a  short  time  since,  a  distance  of 
sixty  feet,  and  was  instantly  killed.  In  falling  he  struck  on  a 
board,  wliich  in  its  descent  hit  a  Mr.  Weston  on  the  head  and  killed 
him  also. 

A    ^»^    » 

Political  Qualifications.— The  Delaware  Gazette,  speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Boughman,  the  democratic  ojindidate  for  coroner,  gives 
as  his  qualifications  for  the  office,  the  fact  that  he  cast  his  fii-st 
vote  for  Thomas  Jeff"erson  ;  voted  three  times  for  Jackson  ;  lives 
with  his  wife,  and  has  a  son  over  50  years  of  age. 


Female  Postmasters. — The  number  of  females  at  present 
holding  the  office  of  postmaster  (or  rather  mistress)  in  the  United 
States,  is  123.  They  are  appointed,  give  bonds,  are  commis- 
sioned, and  receive  the  same  compensation  for  their  seiwices  as 
postmasters.  

Useful  Patent.— A  man  at  Alleghany  city,  Pa.,  has  just  pa- 
tented a  ma-hine  for  making  horse  shoes,  which  will,  it  is  said, 
turn  out  twenty  or  t^venty■five  per  miimte,  perfect  in  every  part. 
By  this  machine  the  price  of  horse  shoes  wlU  l>e  reduced  50  per  cent. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  Alvin  Abbott  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  McLean. 

Mr.  Alexander  J.  B.  Lesavado  to  Miss  Laura.  J.  Whitten. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  Gen.  Benjamin  King,  of  Abington,  to  Mias  Susan  H. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  Charlea  Mason  to  Miss  Catharine  Sncll. 

By  EcT-  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Tomey  to  Miss  Eliza  Ann  Baj- 

At  South  Maiden,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pratt,  Sir.  Benjamia  S.  Brown  to  Misa  Abu 
E.  Evans,  both  of  Deerfiold   N.  H.  ,„     ,,     u  ,  >r  v 

At  Quincy,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Adoniram  Cam  to  Misa  Rachel  Newcomb. 

At  Lynn,  Mr.  Thomas  Wise  to  Misa  Frances  M.  Atwood;  Mr.  Georg»  A. 
Taylor  to  Miss  Harriet  N.  Atwood. 

At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Amos  Dow  to  Miss  Mary  Gorman. 

At  HopkJDton,  by  Uev.  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  George  H.  Bowen,  of  Worwtatcr,  to 
MLiS  ilary  Jane  Pratt.  ..»,-.       « 

At  Nantucket,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Philbroot,  Mr.  James  T.  IJpham  to  Miss  Ann  G. 

At  Trinity  Chnreh,  New  York,  on  the  15th  of  June,  by  the  Rev.  B.  I. 
Haieht,  D.  D  ,  Robert  Noble,  Esq.,  of  Tweeddale  HaU,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
to  Marj',  daughter  of  W.  H,  Des,  Esq.,  of  Her  Brittanic  Majesty's  Customs, 
Montcgo  Bay,  Jamaica.  „        „      c-  m 

At  St  James'  Church,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Swasey,  Mr. 
Donald  Mcintosh,  of  Monkton.N.B.,  to  Miss  Harriett  Pewsey,  daughter  of 
James  Cnwwell,  Esq.,  of  MiU  Vale.  .,.,,.  .    „■  „ 

At  Scedic,  N.  Y.,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Pratt,  Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  of  Albany,  to  Miss 
Abby  Higgins.  ^ ^-^ 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Thomas  W.  Sweetser,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Salem,  67;  Mrs.  Abi- 
gail Coakley,  38:  Mr.  Theodore  Rogoskv,  a  native  of  Poland,  and  a  soldier  un- 
der Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo:  Gen.  Thomas  Todd,  for- 
merly of  Portland,  Me.,  56;  Mr.  Matthew  Leigbton,  36;  Sliss  Harriet E.  Little, 
20;  Widow  Caroline  Drew,  51;  Mr.  Stephen  H.  Titcomb,  39;  Mr.  Charles 
Warren,  60. 

At  Roxbnry,  Mr.  Jonathan  Bnrragc.  49. 

At  Charlestown,  Miss  Eliza  B.,  diiughter  of  Mr.  James  Tnttlc,_16. 

At  WvomiDg.  Mrs.  Catharine  S.  Cummings,  of  Charlestown,  26. 

At  Dedham.  Mr  Calvin  Fuller,  68. 

At  Plymouth,  Mr.  Alexander  Johnson.  30. 

At  FaU  River,  Mr  George  Bnrkctt,  formerly  of  Lancashire,  Bng.,  67. 

At  Palmer.  Dr.  :Marcus  M.  Shearer.  61. 

At  Wrentham,  Mr.  Paul  Fisher,  83. 

At  Bedford,  Mrs  Abby  R.,  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Wilson,  of  CharlestowB 

At  Newburj'port,  Miss  Ann  Sophia  Walker,  75. 

At  Taunton,  Mr.  James  Neile,  50. 

At  Worcester,  Mrs  Mary  H.,  wife  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Marsh.  26. 

At  New  Bedford.  Marj'  M.,  wife  of  Mr.  James  L  Borland,  28. 

At  Winchcndon.  Mlsn  Caroline  Hartwell,  of  Fitchbui^,  26. 

At  Nantucket.  Mr.  William  Stubbs,  66- 

At  West  Northfield,  Mrs  Polly  G.,  wife  of  Mr.  Nathan  Priest,  64. 

At  Orleans,  Mrs.  Phebe  Smith,  87. 

At  Lynn,  Mr.  A.  W.  Sanborn,  formerly  of  Portland. 

At  Baltimore,  Mar  13,  Sir.  John  L.  Perrj-,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  24. 

At  Montreal,  Mr.'Sidney  B.  Williams,  of  Boston. 
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[Written  for  GIcoeoq's  Pictorial.] 
SONG. 


The  world  is  full  of  sadness, 

IVbJchever  ^ray  vc  go — 
The  mom  may  break  with  gladness — 

The  night  be  fraught  with  wt«. 
Though  bright  the  sun  is  beaming, 

And  balmy  sweet  the  air, 
The  earth  with  plenty  teeming — 

The  heart  is  full  of  care. 

The  rose  rich  perfume  gashing 

From  out  each  leafy  pore, 
May  be  with  beauty  blushing — 

Yet  canVered  at  toe  core- 
The  eye  may  flash  and  lighten. 

The  lip  may  force  a  smile — 
The  £ice  ^vith  joy  may  brighten — 

The  heart  be  sad  the  while. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPA^TSE. 
No.  in. 


BT  BET.    LDTHER  FAH>-HASf. 

Throngh  the  Portuguese  Jesuit  Missionaries  visit  Japan — Their  Success — Their 
Keverses — The  Dutch  Favorites — Kussian  and  American  Visits. 

"We  have  learned  that  the  Portufruese  had  the  honor  of  giving 
Europe  a  knowledge  of  Japan,  as  the  Spanish  revealed  to  the  Old 
World  a  knowledge  of  tlie  Kew.  A  train  of  most  interesting  and 
important  events  followed  both  these  discoveries.  Every  reader 
ia  familiar  with  the  grand  results  that  followed  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World.  But  the  important  events  that  succeeded  the 
discovery  of  Japan  have  been  less  prominent. 

The  influence  of  Portugal  at  the  period  of  this  discovery  was  no 
mean  one  in  Etirope.  She  was  not  in  her  present  degraded  con- 
dition^ but  one  of  the  leading  powers  of  the  continent.  Her  ships 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  farthest.  She  had  previously  enjoyed  a 
trade  with  China,  and  the  discoveiy  of  Japan  was  followed  up 
with  a  trade  that  lasted  for  more  than  a  century,  when  untoward 
circumstancGs,  which  we  shall  here  briefly  enumerate,  closed  the 
door,  that  had  been  opened  to  her  in  Japan,  perhaps,  forever. 

Only  seven  years  after  the  empire  bad  opened  to  Portuguese 
commerce,  a  Japanese  youth  fled  to  the  Poituguese  settlement  at 
Goa,  on  the  Malabar  coast.  "UTiile  sojourning  there  he  came  un- 
der the  influence  of  several  missionaries  of  the  chui'ch  of  Eome, 
became  a  convert,  and  was  baptized.  Tlu-ough.  this  result,  that 
by  itself  might  not  be  deemed  of  any  great  importance  by  the 
world,  the  Jesuits,  among  whom  was  Xavier,  their  joint  founder 
with  Loyola,  were  introduced  to  Japan.  It  is  said,  they  were  in- 
duced to  enter  the  country  by  the  invitation  and  accounts  of  this 
first  fi-uit  of  their  labors. 

Some  of  the  friends  of  the  high-bom  Spaniard,  Xavier,  endeav- 
ored to  dissuade  him  from  the  attempt  to  enter  Japan,  which  was 
fall  thirteen  hundred  leagues  distant,  and  must  be  reached  by  pass- 
ing over  a  stormy  sea,  and  by  a  dangerous  coast.  The  zealous 
propagandist  replied  to  all  these  objections  in  these  memorable 
words  :  "It  were  a  shame  that  he  should  be  afraid  to  venture  for 
the  sake  of  religion  where  sailors  and  merchants  went  for  the 
mere  love  of  worldly  gain ;  that  missionaries  ought  to  have  as 
much  courage  as  they  ;  and  that  ho  felt  it  was  the  will  of  God 
that  he  should  go." 

These  missionaries  were  followed  by  others,  by  whose  muted. 
labors  the  Japanese  were  converted  by  hundreds  and  thousands. 
The  Jesuits  gained  the  more  easy  foothold  in  Japan,  because  it 
had  been  the  policy  of  the  government  to  tolerate  various  religions, 
and  because  about  as  many  religions  or  shades  of  religion  pre- 
vailed in  that  country  as  in  tliis.  Another  circumstance  that  fa- 
vored the  success  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  was  the  prevnous  ex- 
istence in  Japan  of  a  faith,  said  to  be  of  Brahminical  origin,  and 
which  had  been  imported  from  India.  Tliis  faith,  wondeiful  to 
tell,  comprised  the  existence,  death,  and  resxurection  of  a  Saviour, 
horn  of  a  virgin,  with  almost  every  other  essential  doctrine  o^ 
Christianity,  including  the  belief  in  the  Trinity.  This  religion  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  there  when  Menipti  was  emperor,  or 
about  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  Christian  era.  How  did  this  faith 
penetrate  the  East  1  Did  some  apostle,  with  the  zeal  of  a  Paul, 
preach  Christ  at  the  east,  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  did  at  the 
west  ?  These  are  questions  for  the  antiquarian,  and  they  dosen'e 
his  attention.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  presence  of  such  a  faitli  in 
Japan,  would  prepare  the  people  to  receive  with  favor  Xaner  and 
his  compeers.  Besides,  the  pomp  and  impressive  ceremoniab  of 
the  Eoman  church,  and  the  frequency  of  its  sernces,  delighted  the 
impressible  Japanese,  who  might  have  paid  less  attention  to  a 
simpler  form  of  worship. 

All  accounts  agree  in  asserting  that  tlic  Jesuits  met  with  re-, 
markable  success,  persecution  being  of  rare  occurrence,  and  cases 
of  apostacy  infrequent.  Indeed,  the  immediate  successor  of  Xavier 
founded  fifty  churches,  and  baptized  with  his  ox^-n  hands  thirty 
thousand  converts.  In  one  of  his  letters  Xa\ier  himself  says,  "I 
know  not  when  to  have  done  when  I  speak  of  the  Japanese.  They 
are  truly  the  delight  of  my  heart." 

The  Pomiguese  as  Catliolics  were  highly  pleased  with  their 
success  in  planting  "mother  church"  in  Japan;  as  tradei-s  thev 
were  deUghted  with  the  new  field  that  was  providentially  opened 
for  their  commerce.  And  the  more  so,  as  the  city  of  Goa,  that 
has  been  styled  "the  Rome  of  India,"  and  the  metropolis  of  all 
th-'  Portuguese  dominion  in  the  East,  could  furnish  them  with  the 


necessary  ecclesiastical  recruits,  and  as  Macao  in  China,  wliich 
they  were  also  in  possession  of,  could  send  them  European  and 
Indian  commodities  for  their  trade,  as  well  as  priests.  So  great 
was  the  trade  of  the  Portuguese,  that  it  is  believed,  they  exported 
three  hundred  tons  of  gold,  silver  and  copper  annually. 

A  curious  pilgrimage  is  spoken  of,  that  further  illustrates  the 
impression  the  Jesuits  made  in  Japan.  It  was  no  less  than  an 
embassy  consisting  of  seven  Japanese,  that  were  sent  to  Eome 
mth  letters  and  presents.  Thes6  persons  visited  Lisbon,  and 
were  in  Rome  to  do  homage  to  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  and  to  as- 
sure his  holiness  of  their  entire  submission  to  his  church.  It  so 
happened,  that  this  embassy  was  present  in  "the  Eternal  City" 
when  Gregory  died.  They  witnessed  the  pomp  of  his  funeral,  and 
the  no  less  display  at  the  inauguration  of  his  successor,  Pope  Six- 
tus  V.  The  embassy  was  absent  from  Japan  eight  years — ^its  re- 
turn being  in  the  year  1690.  The  European  visit  of  the  Japanese 
made  a  great  sensation  in  Europe.  It  was  a  matter  of  public  no- 
toriety, and  was  the  subject  of  universal  comment. 

"We  read  of  Japanese  deliberately  travelling  abroad  in  no  other 
instance,  and  it  is  now  against  the  law  of  the  land  that  they  should. 
The  Japanese  never  desire  to  receive  -^-isits  from  nor  to  make 
them  to  foreigners.  They  are  altogether  satisfied  with  themselves, 
and  with  their  country.  If  self-reliance  is  an  excellence,  they 
have  it  in  perfection.  They  say  to  the  world,  "Do  but  let  us 
alone."  TTe  see  the  Chinese  in  our  own  streets  ivith  their  cmious 
manners  and  dress.  In  California  there  is  a  pretty  smart  sprink- 
ling of  them.  But  never  did  one  of  Japan  willingly  touch  our  soil. 
"We  read  of  a  few  soldiers  that  were  picked  up  and  carried  to  San 
Francisco  to  be  returned  home,  which  is  the  only  instance,  we  be- 
lieve, of  Japanese  touching  our  shores.  In  Constantinople  the 
people  of  every  nation  and  clime  assemble,  save  only  those  of 
Japan.  The  men  of  Japan  have  been  cast  on  the  coasts  of  China 
and  Persia,  but  they  have  never  been  willingly  as  travellers  or 
^"isitors.  The  men  as  well  as  the  women  of  Japan  arc  literally 
"keepers  at  home." 

The  Portuguese,  though  tliey  seemed  to  gain  so  favorable  a 
foothold  in  Japan,  did  not  remain  there  forever.  Wben  they  had 
cultivated  an  acquaintance  '^-ith  the  Japanese  for  about  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  friendship  of  the  last  towards  them,  instead  of  being 
strengthened,  was  weakened.  This  arose  through  the  quaiTels  of 
the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  friars,  who  rushed  into  the  country, 
among  themselves  and  with  the  Jesuits  ;  through  the  jealousy  of 
the  priests  of  the  ancient  religions  of  the  land  toward  their  new 
religious  rivals  ;  and  through  an  attempt  to  make  Japan  politically 
a  dependency  of  Portugal.  Here,  as  always,  when  the  priests  of 
religion  neglected  their  spiritual  duties  to  mingle  in  politics ; — 
when  they  looked  more  for  temporal  power  than  for  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  those  they  professed  to  labor  for ; — when  they  trampled 
upon  the  laws  of  the  land,  instead  of  obeying  them,  then  they 
were  opposed  in  their  work,  as  much  as  they  had  before  been  en- 
couraged,— they  were  treated  as  roughly  as  they  had  been  before 
politely.  In  a  word,  the  Poituguese,  after  a  stay  of  a  century  in 
Japan,  were  utterly  excluded,  both  from  propagating  their  reli- 
gion, and  from  the  privileges  of  commerce. 

A  fierce  religious  war  arose,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  40,000 
men,  women  and  cliildren  fell  on  both  sides.  Indeed,  the  papists 
estimate  that  there  were  fuU  that  number  of  native  Christians,  not 
one  of  whom  was  spared,  because  none  would  recant  and  be©- 
quarter.  They  died  by  famine  and  pestilence,  and  as  a  last  ex- 
terminating act,  men,  women  and  children  were  butchered  in 
heaps.  The  magnitude  of  the  holocaust  affords  some  measure  of 
the  depth  and  tenacity  with  which  Christianity,  in  its  Eoman 
form,  had  struck  its  roots  into  the  soil. 

Over  the  vast  common  grave  of  the  martyrs  was  set  up  this  im- 
pious inscription  :  "  So  long  as  the  sun  shall  warm  the  earth,  let 
no  Christian  be  so  bold  as  to  come  to  Japan ;  and  let  all  know, 
that  the  King  of  Spain  himself,  or  the  Cluistian's  God,  or  the 
great  God  of  all,  if  he  violates  this  command,  shall  pay  for  it  with 
his  head." 

Before  this  time,  the  Japanese  had  manifested  no  special  dislike 
towanls  foreigners.  Now  all  foreigners  are  forbidden  to  touch 
their  soil,  except  a  few  Chinese  and  Dutch,  engaged  in  trade  with 
them,  and  they  imdcr  very  severe  restrictions,  so  that  wliile  in  the 
conntiy,  they  enjoy  about  as  much  frecdoni  as  so  many  state's 
prisoners.  Any  one  may  see,  that  the  prospect  for  introducing 
the  gospel  to  that  country,  under  any  form,  is  exceedingly  small. 
It  would  seem  that  nothing  but  a  miracle  will  enable  Christian 
missionaries  to  unfurl  the  banner  of  the  cross  upon  those  islands. 
If  it  should  be  asked,  why  the  Dutch  were  not  banished  with 
the  Portuguese,  since  they  had  traded  there  for  sometime  previous 
to  the  religious  persecution,  it  is  replied,  that  the  Dutch  as  Pro- 
testants never  attempted  to  introduce  the  gospel  there — that  they 
always  strictly  obeyed  the  laws,  and  thus  gained  partially  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Japanese. 

It  is  not  the  pm-pose  of  the  writer,  in  these  articles,  to  give  a 
full  account  of  European  intercourse  with  Japan.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  Dutcli  followed  the  Portuguese  to  Japan  in  the  year 
1600,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  of  England. 
And  it  is  wortliy  of  note,  that  William  Adams,  an  EngHshman, 
was  the  chief  pilot,  who  conducted  a  fleet  of  five  sail  of  the  Dutch 
ships.  The  voyage  was  an  exceedingly  eventful  one,  and  full  of 
dangers,  and  it  was  not  imtil  nearly  two  years  had  expired,  that 
the  worn  mariners  gained  the  fia--distant  empu-e.  ^^'^len  Adams 
reached  Osacca,  a  great  city,  where  the  imperial  court  then  was, 
he  had  an  interview  mth  the  emperor.  He  was  brought  to  him  in 
his  palace,  "a  wonderfully  costly  house."  The  emperor  ques- 
tioned him  verj'  closely  and  minutely.  The  Japanese  far  excel 
the  Yankees  in  asking  questions.  Indeed,  those  who  have  been 
confined  in  prison  there  have  been  more  annoyed  by  the  questions 
put  to  them,  than  by  their  confinement. 


An  idea  of  the  questions  put  to  Adams  by  the  emperor  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  brief  extract  from  a  long  account  in  fhe 
simple  language  of  the  former  : 

"  Then  the  great  king  asked  whether  our  country  had  wars  ?  I 
answered  him,  yea,  with  the  Spaniards  and  Portugals,  bcingin 
peace  with  all  other  nations.  Further,  he  asked  me  in  what  I  did 
believe  1  I  said  in  God  that  made  heaven  and  earth.  He  asked 
me  divers  other  questions  of  things  of  religion,  and  many  other 
things,  as  what  way  we  cume  to  his  countiy.  HaWng  a  chart  of 
the  whole  world  ^\ith  me,  I  showed  him  thi'ough  the  Straits  of 
Magelhaens;  at  wliich  he  wondered,  and  thought  me  to  lie.  Thus, 
from  one  thing  to  another,  I  abode  with  him  till  midnight.  And 
having  asked  me  what  merchandize  we  had  in  our  ship,  I  showed 
him  samples  of  all." 

After  this  long  questioning,  Adams  was  earned  to  prison.  Two 
days  after,  he  was  sent  for  again  by  the  emperor,  who  continued 
to  question  him  on  "  the  quaUties  and  conditions  of  our  countries, 
of  wars  and  peace,  of  beasts  and  cattle  of  all  sorts,  of  heaven  and 
stars."  The  emperor  was  well  pleased  with  the  answers  he  gained, 
but  still  kept  the  worthy  pilot  in  prison,  according  to  the  custom 
used  toward  foreigners.  Adams  often  plead  in  vain  to  be  released 
and  sent  home  to  his  wife  and  children  in  England.  He  did  write 
to  them  most  affectionately,  but  was  never  permitted  to  sec  their 
faces,  for  he  died  at  Firando  about  the  year  1620,  a  famous  date  ia 
history,  memorable  for  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth. 
Though  it  was  by  an  Enghshman,  as  we  have  just  now  seen, 
that  the  Dutch  were  introduced  to  Japan,  yet  the  English  them- 
selves have  failed  in  the  commercial  attempts  there.  England 
had  fiill  Hbcrty  to  trade  there  as  early  as  1613,  but  not  being  suc- 
cessful, she  left  the  field  in  a  few  years.  Towards  the  last  of  the 
same  century  England  appHed  to  be  admitted  to  former  commer- 
cial privileges.  The  emperor  shrewdly  asked,  "  if  there  was  any 
connection  between  England  and  Portugal."  The  truth  had  to 
be  told,  that  Charles  II.  had  twelve  years  prenotisly  married  the 
Portuguese  Infanta,  Catharine.  This  was  enough.  The  fiiend 
of  rejected  and  hated  Portugal  cotild  not  be  allowed  to  trade  in 
Japan.  "We  hear  no  more  of  the  Enghsh  there  for  a  hundred 
yeai-s,  and  then  nothing  was  done,  except  a  weak  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  to  make  Japan  a  British  depcndencv. 
That  Russia  should  have  made  several  attempts  to  open  a  com- 
merce with  Japan,  if  to  do  nothing  worse,  is  not  so  strange,  since 
the  two  eountiies  are,  as  it  were,  next  door  neighbors,  and  since 
they  possess  the  Kurile  islands  together.  The  fii-st  of  these  at- 
tempts was  made  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.  It  hap- 
pened in  this  wise  :  "A  Japanese  vessel  was  wrecked  on  one  of 
the  Aleutian  islands,  belonging  to  Russia.  The  crew  were  saved, 
and  cartled  to  Irkutzk,  where  they  were  detained  about  ten  years, 
well  treated,  and  instmcted  in  the  Russian  language  by  order  of 
the  great  Empress  Catharine." 

Catharine  on  sending  these  unfortunates  home,  directed  the 
governor  of  Siberia  to  endeavor  to  open  friendly  relations  that 
would  mutually  benefit  both  countries.  The  expedition  was  com- 
mitted to  Lieutenant  Laxman,  who  was  thanked  for  preserving 
the  ship^vrecked  sailors,  but  not  for  lauding  at  a  forbidden  port. 
As  to  the  sailors,  they  might  leave  them,  or  carry  them  to  Russia, 
as  they  saw  fit. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  attempted  to  open  commercial  rela- 
tions unsuccessfully  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  In  1811, 
Captain  Golo'miin  was  despatched  by  the  same  government  in  the 
"  Diana,"  to  make  a  sur\"ey  of  the  Km-Ue  group.  By  the  cunning 
of  the  Japanese  the  captain  with  several  of  his  companions  were 
taken  prisoners  as  they  lauded  on  one  of  the  Kurile  islands.  They 
were  bound  with  cords  so  tightly,  that  they  cut  through  their  skin. 
They  were  finally  thrust  into  cages  of  bamboo,  after  a  long  jour- 
ney, on  the  island  of  Matsmai.  Each  man  had  a  cage  six  feet 
square,  each  ha^-ing  two  small  windows  with  iron  gratings  to  ad- 
mit light  and  air.  After  some  two  years  of  confinement  and  suf- 
fering, they  were  set  at  liberty. 

'SVe  are  most  concerned  to  know  what  the  Americans  have  done 
to  be  on  terms  of  Intercourse  with  theu'  fonnerly  distant  fellows, 
the  Japanese,  but  now,  since  the  settlement  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
our  near  neighbors.  The  first  American  ship  that  ever  entered  a 
harbor  of  Japan  was  the  Eliza,  of  New  York,  Captain  Stewart,  in 
1797.  This  was  during  the  war  between  England  and  Holland, 
diuing  the  subjection  of  the  latter  to  France.  The  Dutch,  ferning 
to  expose  their  vessels  in  the  Indian  seas,  hired  the  Americans  to 
carrj'  on  their  trade  with  Japan. 

Again  in  1S37,  an  attempt  was  made,  "  of  a  mixed  commercial 
and  missionary  character,"  as  one  writer  terms  it,  by  American 
merchants  at  Macao,  to  visit  Japan.  A  vessel  was  fitted  out  to 
Ciirry  home  some  shipwrecked  mariners.  Besides,  there  were  on 
board.  Rev-.  Charles  Gutzlafi',  and  a  missionary  and  physician  of 
the  American  Board  of  Missions,  Dr.  Peter  Parker. 

She  steered  for  the  Bay  of  Jcddo,  where  not  even  the  barks  of 
Japanese  dependencies  are  admitted,  and  after  a  short  intercourso 
with  native  boats,  was  fired  upon.  She  made  her  escape  to  sea, 
and  next  anchored  In  the  Bay  of  Kago-sima,  where  she  experienced 
a  precisely  similar  result.  They  retmrned  to  Macao,  carrying  the 
ship\vi'eckcd  Japanese  with  them. 

In  1846,  the  Columbus  and  the  Vincennes  were  despatched  from 
this  counti-y  to  open  friendly  relations  with  Japan.  President  Polk 
sent  a  letter,  requesting  commercial  intercourse,  a  coal  station,  etc. 
The  only  reply  of  the  emperor  to  Commodore  Biddle,  who  waited 
in  the  Bay  of  Jcddo  several  days,  was  this :  "  No  trade  can  be 
allowed  with  any  foreign  nation  except  Holland." 

The  Preble  was  despatched  in  1849  to  take  away  some  ship- 
wrecked whalemen.  Last  year  a  mighty  squadron  was  despatched 
to  the  same  obstinate  government,  for  a  similai-  object  as  that  pro- 
posed in  the  letter  of  President  Polk,  and  the  results  are  before  the 
world  in  a  treaty  which  opens  Japan  to  our  commerce. 
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EDITOKLUi  aiELAXGE. 

The  Parisians  make  a  pleasant  liquor  from  pea-pods. Mrs. 

James  "Wilson,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio,  died  recently,  and  left  tlie 
entire  amount  of  her  propeity,  8214,000,  to  the  missionaries.  Tho 
will  was  contested  by  her  relatives,  and  the  testator  decided  to  be 
insane. Congress  has  agreed  to  adjourn  on  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust.  "Wheat  is  now  selling  at  ZanesviUe,  Ohio,  at  SI  75  per 

bushel.    Not  many  seasons   since  wheat  could  be  bought  in  that 
■  city  for  twenty  cents  a  bushel,  cash !     All  the  result  of  railroad 

commonicatiou. The  State  debt  of  Mississippi  amounts  to 

twelto  millions. The  price  of  gas  in  San  Francisco  is  fifteen 

dollars  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  The  principal  reason  of  its  being 
60  high  is  that  coal  is  worth  from  thirty-five  to  forty  dollars  per 

ton. The  receipts  of  the  New  York,  canals  show  an  increase 

of  S92,92S  over  the  same  time  last  year. The  New  Haven 

Palladium  describes  a  new  pistol  invented  by  jMr.  Miller,  which 
will  discharge  fifty  shots  as  soon  as  one  of  Colt's  v>il\  twenty- 
five. Men's  fiuue  is  like  their  hair,  which  grows  after  they  are 

dead,  and  with  just  as  little  use  to  them. The  cholera  has 

broken  out  with  feaiful  fary  in  various  parts  of  Mexico.  In  one 
day,  in  the  capital,  the  deaths  are  said  to  have  reached  two  hun- 
dred.  There  are  1700  acres  in  the  Cfhio  valley,  and  500  acres 

in  tlie  Mississippi  valley,  employed  in  the  grape  culture. The 

fii-st  Bible  printed  in  America  was  pubhshed  in  the  Massachusetts 
colony  in  1663.     It  was  the  famous  Indian  Bible  of  the  apostle 

John  Eliot. At  WTiceling,  the  workmen  on  the  suspension 

bridge  have  commenced  the  difiicult  task  of  stretching  the  first 

new  cable. Grasshoppers,  in  innumerable  swarms,  infest  tho 

fields  in  many  parts  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  carrying  devasta- 
tion to  all  the  vegetation  of  the  fields. Many  of  our  newspa- 
pers take  great  delight  in  heralding  the  progress  of  the  cholera. 

The  least  said  about  It,  the  less  likely  are  we  to  have  it. We 

ore  in  the  midst  of  the  season  of  flowers.  On  every  side  the  deli- 
cious odors  of  the  rose  and  the  sweet  breath  of  the  honeysuckle 

are  wafted  on  the  breeze.^ It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  to  the 

Erie  RaiUoad  Company  by  the  late  strike  of  the  engineers  ^vill 

amount  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. Tho  offer  of  a 

bounty  of  160  acres  of  land  to  each  single  man,  and  320  acres  to 
each  head  of  a  family  settling  m  the  territoij  of  Oregon,  expires 

on  the  first  of  December,  1855. The  cholera  is  raging  to  some 

extent  all  along  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers. Some  fiend 

in  human  shape  recently  placed  twin  babes  about  a  week  old,  on 
the  ti-ack  of  the  railroad  from  Chicago  to  Davenport.  They  were 
discovered  by  the  engineer  of  a  train,  which  was  stopped  just  in 
time  to  refrain  from  running  over  them.  The  conductor  took  pos- 
session of  the  babes,  and  intends  to  rear  them. In  Payette- 

villc,  Tenn.,  out  of  a  population  of  1200  persons,  there  are  not 
more  than  sixty  or  seventy  left.    All  have  fled  on  account  of  the 

cholera. The  New  Bedford  Mercury  says  that  the  whole 

property  of  that  city  is  valued  at  about  tiventy-five  millions,  which 
is  an  increase  of  about  two  millions  over  last  year.  Tho  rate  of 
taxation  wiU  be  this  year  seven  dollars  and  thirty  cents  upon  a 

thousand. The  merchants  of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  have  made 

an  agreement  to  buy  and  sell  Indian  com  by  weight  alono  after 
the  1st  of  July.     The  bushel  is  estimated  at  fifty-six  pounds. 


tUaysilic  (Datljcriugs. 


Saiiis  of  ©oli. 


Six  bridal  parties  arrived  at  Louisville  on  tlie  evening  of  tho 
6th,  and  all  put  up  at  the  Louisville  Hotel. 

Col.  Polk,  fatlicr-in-law  of  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  has  been 
appointed  coal  agent  for  the  United  States. 

The  Courier  dcs  Etats  Unis  says  that  BI.  Alphous  do  Laforest 
has  been  appointed  consul  of  Prance  at  Boston,  in  place  of  M. 
Isnard. 

About  225  hogs  out  of  a  drove  of  450  head  died  from  the  ex- 
cessive heat  on  Monday  week,  while  on  the  CListern  branch  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Raikoad,  between  Peru  and  the  junction. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Henderson,  Ky.,  the  apple  trees  arc  dying  off 
with  great  rapidity.  The  cause  of  this  fatality  is  attributable  to 
a  peculiar  kind  of  worm,  which,  it  is  feared,  will  work  great  de- 
sti-uction  to  the  apple  orchai-ds  throughout  that  section  of  cotmtry. 
On  the  2d  inst.  snow  lay  on  the  Green  Mountains,  east  of  Bur- 
linc-ton.  The  peaks  of  the  mountains  were  wliite  for  miles.  Per- 
sons not  yet  decided  where  to  go  during  the  warm  season  need 
not  be  long  in  deciding  to  what  quarter  to  take  up  their  course. 

The  new  Catholic  church  at  Dorchester  Lower  Mills  was  nearly 
destroyed  lately  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  which  had  been 
placed  under  the  church  for  that  pm-pose  by  some  malicious 
person. 

In  the  United  States  Court,  Boston,  Casper  Kerhman,  master 
of  the  brig  Glamorgan,  who  was  convicted  of  being  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade,  was  lately  sentenced  to  three  years  imprisonment  in 
jail,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  SIOOO. 

The  Buflalo  Courier  states  that  the  number  of  pigeons  in  New 
York  State  this  ycai-  is  unprecedented.  One  flock  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  telegraph  wire  on  the  Bulfalo  and  New  York  Rail- 
road and  broke  it  in  t^'O  pieces. 

The  steamer  Ei-ie,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Lake  Erie  a 
number  of  months  since,  involving  a  considerable  loss  of  life  and 
property,  was  raised  from  her  watery  bed  on  the  30th  ult.,  and 
has  been  conveyed  to  the  dry  dock  at  Bufl'alo  for  the  pm-pose  of 
examination. 

Montgomery  Bell,  Esq.,  of  Tennessee,  has  sent  a  part  of  his 
negroes  to  Liberia,  and  intends  sending  the  remainder  of  them, 
about  two  hundred,  as  soon  as  he  can  get  them  ready.  They 
have  been  brought  up  to  the  business  of  making  iron,  which  they 
understand  thoroughly  in  all  its  branches. 

The  editor  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Telegraph  says  that  he  has 
been  presented,  by  a  lady  of  that  city  with  a  cluster  of  roses  on 
one  stem,  the  centre  being  a  beautiful  white  damask,  surrounded 
by  five  crimson  moss  roses.  The  floral  creation  presents  some 
singular  freaks  which  it  would  puzzle  botanists  to  solve. 

"We  understand  that  Messrs.  Willard  &  Eyting  have  purchased 
for  3100,000  the  theatre  now  building  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
on  the  site  recently  occupied  by  the  MetropoUtan  Hall.  Mr.  Ey- 
tiu'T  is  to  be  acting  and  stage  manager.  It  will  open  on  the  18th 
of  September,  and  is  intended  to  be  the  fii'st-class  theatre  of  New 
York. 

A  lady  of  this  city,  says  the  New  Bedford  Standard,  wife  of 
Henry  R.  Willcox,  Esq.,  about  fom-tcen  years  since  accidentally 
stuck  a  piece  of  glass,  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  into 
one  of  her  fingers.  Afew  days  ago  it  voluntarily  ejected  itself, 
much  to  her  reUef,  as  it  has  been  the  cause  of  much  trouble  during 
the  whole  time  it  has  been  lodged  there. 


EXCmSION  PARTIES  IN  EUROPE. 

From,  a  sedentary  people  the  Parisians  are  becoming  eager 
lovers  of  locomotion.  Besides  the  usual  excursions  offered  by 
companies  and  railroads,  at  reduced  prices,  to  Germany,  Eng- 
land— and,  after  the  example  set  last  year,  to  Jerusalem — there  are 
others  in  contemplation,  due  to  the  interest  felt  in  and  the  curi- 
osity excited  by  such  locaUties  as  have  been  the  scenes  of  warUke 
operations.  One  company  is  preparing  to  make  the  following 
offer  : — Eight  days  in  the  Baltic  for  S40  ;  one  day  to  be  spent  at 
Hamburg  and  one  at  Kiel,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  to  be  devoted 
to  chasing  the  fleet  and  coming  home  again.  Another  proposirion 
is  to  be  the  following  : — Thirty  days  in  the  East  for  S200  ;  three 
days  at  Naples,  a  visit  to  the  Piraitis,  Athens,  all  the  islands  of 
the  Dardanelles,  Constantinople,  and  Civita  Vecchia  and  Rome 
on  the  way  back. 

Spoxge  Pishktg. — Sponge  fishing  is  said  to  have  become  a 
very  profitable  business  in  the  neighborhood  of  Key  West.  Ono 
htmdred  thotisand  pounds  are  reported  to  have  been  gathered  dar- 
ing the  last  year,  and  the  sales  amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  The  article  is  mostly  procured  by  natives  of  the  Baha- 
mas. Tills  is  a  new  branch  of  business  for  Key  "West,  and  was 
fonnerly  confined  to  the  Mediterranean.  "We  believe,  however, 
that  the  finer  quality  of  sponge  is  not  found  on  our  coast,  although 
the  coarse  description  is  abundant  all  about  the  coast  of  Florida 
and  the  Bahama  Banks. 


A  Jeeset  Tuek. — The  West  Jerseyman  says,  that  Mr.  Burr 
Porter,  of  Newark,  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostihties  bet^veeu 
Tm-key  and  Russia,  proceeded  to  Constantinople  and  offered  his 
Ben-ices.  We  leam  by  a  late  arrival  that  he  has  entered  the  sul- 
tan's army  as  a  captain  of  artUlery,  and  joins  Omar  Pacha's  staff 
at  Shimila. 


"  Substance  axd  Shadows  :  or  Phases  of  Everyday  Life," 
by  Emma  Wellmont,  is  the  title  of  a  book  announced  as  forth- 
coming from  the  press  of  Jewett  &  Co.,  early  in  the  present  month. 
Emma  Wellmont  is  a  popular  writer,  and  this  new  work  will  be 
looked  for  with  interest. 


Coast  Guahd. — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  contemplates 
the  establishment,  under  the  sanction  of  Congress,  of  a  coast 
^ard,  such  as  exists  on  the  British  coasta,  for  relief  and  customs 
purposes. 


Jomgn  Mtms, 

The  value  of  cattle  conveyed  on  the  railways  of  Great  Britain 
last  year  was  £23,475,707. 

Sixteen  miles  of  the  submarine  telegraph  cable,  in  weight  100 
tons,  which  was  lost  between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  t^velve  months 
ago,  has  been  recovered. 

The  accounts  of  the  harvest  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 
are  quite  favorable,  though  the  ordering  of  70,000  quarters  of 
English  wheat  for  consumption  in  Paris  has  contributed  to  keep 
up  the  price  of  breadstuffs. 

The  failure  of  the  haiwests  in  the  Holy  Land,  which  has  raised 
the  price  of  food  to  an  enormous  height,  added  to  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  war-  and  poUtical  disturbances,  has  caused  a  famine 
among  the  Jews  of  a  most  afflictive  character- 
So  great  is  the  poverty  and  misery  in  Paris,  that  during  1853, 
65,264  persons,  or  one  person  out  of  every  sixteen  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  received  aid  from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Charity. 
In  1832  the  number  of  indigents  was  one  out  of  every  eleven. 

A  letter  from  Berlin  says  the  army  of  Prince  Paskiewitsch  con- 
sists of  96,600  infantry,  of  which  1800  to  2000  are  rifles,  21,000 
regular  cavah-y  and  8000  Cossacks.  Not  a  very  formidable  army 
in  view  of  the  enemies  arrayed  against  them  and  the  work  to  bo 
accomplished. 

The  Etiropa,  cavahy  transport,  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge 
while  on  her  passage  to  Gibraltar  with  troops.  Twenty-one  lives 
were  lost,  including  Col.  Moore,  commander  of  the  troops,  and 
fifteen  soldiers.  The  remainder  on  board,  sixty-six  in  number, 
saved  themselves  in  boats. 

The  Circiissiaas  are  now  masters  of  all  the  fortified  places  in 
their  country.  Their  heroic  Schamyl  has  lately  taken  possession 
of  Usurghet,  an  important  fortress,  gamsone'd  by  10,000  Rus- 
sians, who,  after  great  loss,  were  compelled  to  abandon  it  with  a 
vast  amount  of  provisions  and  munitions  of  war. 

The  London  Law  Times  laments  tho  continued  decline  of  tho 
bar  in  London.  It  says  that  the  business  of  the  whole,  if  equally 
divided,  would  hardly  pay  for  the  rent  of  their  chambei-s ;  and 
that  many  young  men,  intended  for  the  bar,  have  wisely  abmidon- 
cd  their  intention  and  gone  into  more  hopeful  pursuits. 

Within  nine  months  the  conscription  for  the  Russian  aimy  has 
amounted  to  sixteen  perthous.vnd  of  the  male  population.  The 
mortaUty  among  the  recruits  is  on  the  average  one-third.  Many 
of  them  commit  suicide.  Each  must  serve  for  twenty-five  years 
if  he  sun'ives,  and  thus  all  hope  of  rctuniing  to  his  home  is 
destroyed. 

On  the  13th  of  May  three  Britis'i  steamers  destroyed  the  ships, 
dockyards  and  stores  at  Braliestadt,  in  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Botlmia — 350,000  roubles  damage  was  done.  On  tlie  31st  a 
steamer  captured  several  vessels  oft'  Uleaborgh,  and  on  the  1st  of 
Jmie  four  steamers  destioyed  the  ships,  dockyards  and  stores  at 
Uleaborgh — tOO,000  roubles  damage  done. 

According  to  a  recent  manifesto,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  strengthen  liis  army  and  na^w  by  a  con- 
scription of  nine  nien  out  of  every  thousand  of  the  Cliristian  pop- 
ulation, and  of  ten  men  of  even.-  thousand  of  tlie  Jews.  Tliis 
creates  great  discontent.  In  addition,  an  extraordinary  tax  has 
been  imposed  on  all  tho  central  provinces,  amounting  to  a  fom-tii 
of  their  entire  revenue. 


To  be  able  to  bear  provocation,  is  an  argument  of  great 

wisdom ;  and  to  forgive  it,  of  great  mind. — TiUotson. 

To  be  perfectly  just  is  an  attribute  of  the  divine  nature ;  to 

be  BO  to  the  utmost  of  om-  abihties,  is  the  glory  of  man. — Addison. 

Custom  is  no  small  matter.     A  custom  or  habit  of  life 

docs  frequently  alter  the  natm'al  inclination  either  to  good  or  evil. 
—Plato. 

Ostentation  and  pride  on  account  of  honor  and  preferment 

are  much  more  offensive  than  upon  any  personal  qualifica'ion. — 
Rochester. 

If  we  knew  how  httle  others  enjoyed,  it  would  rescue  the 

world  from  one  sin ;  there  would  bo  no  such  thing  as  envy  upon 
earth. — Dr.  Young. 

....  Conscience  and  covetotisness  are  never  to  be  reconciled. 
Like  fire  and  water,  they  always  destroy  each  other,  according  to 
the  predominancy  of  either. — Collier. 

....  If  money  be  not  thy  servant,  it  will  be  thy  master.  The 
covetous  man  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  possess  wealth,  as  that 
wealth  can  be  said  to  possess  him. — Charron. 

....  Judges  ought  to  be  more  learned  than  witty,  more  rever- 
ent than  plausible,  and  more  advised  than  confident.  Above  all 
things  integrity  is  their  portion  and  proper  virtue. — Lord  Bacon. 

....  The  faihngs  of  good  men  are  commooly  more  pubhshed 
in  the  world  than  their  good  deeds ;  and  one  fault  of  a  well-deserv- 
ing man  will  meet  with  more  reproaches  than  all  his  virtues 
praise;  such  is  the  force  of  ill-'vsill  and  ill-nature. — Speclaior. 


5okcr*5  Buigct. 

"  What,"  said  a  lady,  "  do  you  think  of  platonic  love  V — "  Mad- 
am," said  the  gentleman,  "  it  is  like  all  other  tonics — ^very  exciting. 

A  debating  society  out  West  is  discussing  the  question  whether 
the  last  snow  was  a  foot  deep,  or  twelve  inches  high. 

"Mr.  Swipes,  I've  just  kicked  your  William  out  of  doors." — 
"  Well,  Mr.  Swingle,  it's  the  Gvst  bill  you've  footed  this  many  a 
day." 

Mi's.  Partington  is  anxious  to  know  if  the  compass  has  a  needle 
and  thirty-two  points,  how  long  it  will  take  a  woman  with  such  a 
needle  to  make  a  shirt. 

A  Frenchman  wishing  to  speak  of  the  cream  of  the  Enghsh 
poets,  forgot  the  word,  and  said  "  de  butter  of  de  poets."  A  wag 
said  that  he  had  fairly  churned  up  the  Enghsh  language. 

WTien  a  Kentucky  judge,  some  years  ago,  was  asked  by  an  at- 
torney upon  some  sa-ange  nUing,  "  Is  that  law,  your  honor  V  he 
rephed,  "If  the  court  understand  herself — and  she  think  she  do — 
it  are !" 

A  writer  quaintly  remarks,  "Avoid  argument  ■v\ith  ladies.  In 
spinning  yams  among  silks  and  satins,  a  man  will  ever  be  worsted 
and  twisted.  And  when  a  man  is  worsted  and  tivisted,  he  may  con- 
sider himself  wound  up. 

They  say  there  is  a  saw-mill  down  East  which  saws  so  easy, 
that  wliile  a  young  man  was  sitting  on  the  log,  while  the  log  was 
running  through,  he  was  sawed  in  halves,  and  did  not  discover  it 
until  the  overseer  told  him  to  roll  off. 

GLEASON'S   PICTOEIAL,   BOUND. 

T7e  have  Tolomes  I.,  II.,  HI.,  IT.,  V.  and  YI.  of  the  Pictorial,  elegantly 
bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  superb  and  most  attractlTO 
parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  eeriea  of  books  of  ilC  pages  each,  and 
each  Vol-  containing  nearly  1000  engravings  of  men.  mannen",  and  current 
events  all  over  the  -world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  globe :  of  famous 
cities  and  beautiful  Tillages ;  of  pogeluits  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  mari- 
time views ;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive 
Bubjects;  ■«ith  title-pages  and  indexes. 

Besides  the  many  illustrations,  they  embrace  in  their  pages  a  vast  amount 
of  original  tales,  sketches,  poems,  and  novelettes,  from  the  best  American 
authors,  with  a  current  new3  record  of  the  times;  altogether  forming  an 
exceedingly  novel  and  elegant  eeries  for  future  reference  and  present  enjoy- 
ment, both  in  regard  to  reading  matter  and  illustrations. 

For  sale  at  our  office,  and  at  all  the  periodical  depots  throughout  tho 
Union,  at  S3  per  volume.  ^^^^ 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

AN  ELEGANT,  IIOKAI  ASK  REFEJED 

Miscellaaeous  Family  Journal, 

devoted  to  polit«  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  origi- 
nal tales,  written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  Ecctatiaa 
questious,  it  Is  strictly  neutral ,  therefore  making  it  emphatically 

A  PAPER  rOR  THE  KELLION, 

AND  A  WELCOME  VISITOR  TO  THE  HOME  CIRCLE.  * 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  tho  day,  so  condensed  aa  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  ore 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  \s  of 

THE     MAMMOTH     SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  tho  general  reader.  An  unrivalled  eorpa 
of  contributors  are  rei^larly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 

the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  in 
tho  Union,  T.ith  the  exception  of  GLEiS0>''8  Pictorial. 

The  Flag  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  new  and  beantlftil  typo,  and 
contains  1210  squaro  inches,  being  a  large  weekly  paper  of  eight  super-royal 
quarto  pages. 

TEEMS  -.-TNYASIASLY  IS  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  ono  year,     S2  00 

4  subscribers,  "      "        7  00 

10  »         »      "        16  00 

Onecopy  of  TqeFl-^q  op  ocTv  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Glkason's  PiCToaxAL, 
■when  taken  together  by  one  person,  S?4  00  per  annum. 

CCr"  No  travelling  agents  arc  ever  employed  for  this  paper. 

**»  The  ThAO  can  be  oblainf.d  at  any  of  the  nripspaptr  depots  in  tht  Vnittd 
Slates^  and  of  newspaper  carriers,  at  rrri  cents  ptr  singlt  copy. 

Publiflhod  every  Satuhdat,  by 

r.  GLEASON, 
CosNEB  OP  Tnzuoyr  A^■I^  Bbomfizld  Streets,  Boston,  ^vss. 
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SHIP  BL\RL1,  OF  NEW  BEDFORD. 

The  ship  Maria,  of  which  we  give  a  representation  herewith,  is 
the  oldest  ship  owned  in  the  United  States.  She  was  built  at  the 
town  of  Pembroke,  now  called  Hanson,  for  a  privateer  daring  the 
revolationary  war.  She  was  bought  bv  William  Rotch,  a  mer- 
chant of  Nantncket,  afterwards  of  New  Bedford,  in  the  year  1783, 
and  in  the  same  year  she  made  a  voyage  to  London  with  a  cargo 
of  oil.  Her  register  is  dated  A.  D.  1782  ;  and  she  is,  consequent- 
ly, in  her  seventy-third  year.  She  claims  to  be  the  first  ship  that 
displayed  the  United  States  flag  in  a  British  port  after  the  rcvolu- 
tionarr  war,  which  flag  is  now  in  existence,  though  in  shreds. 
Her  model  appears  to  be  of  the  old  French  construction,  tumbling 
home,  or  rounding  very  much  in  her  top  sides,  and  is,  consc- 
qoently,  very  narrow  on  deck,  in  proportion  to  her  size.  Her 
present,  like  her  former  owners,  do  not  appear  to  be  inclined  to 
make  any  improvement  or 
alterations  in  her  model  in 
tho  many  repairs  she  has 
had  above  water  at  many 
ditFerent  times.  She  is  now 
on  ft  sperm  whale  voyage 
to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
is  a  good,  substantial,  and 
fast-sailing  ship,  capable  of 
performing  many  more 
similar  voyages,  which  bus- 
iness she  has  been  regularly 
engaged  in  since  her  first 
Toyage  to  London.  It  ia 
said  that  there  stands  to 
her  credit  over  S250,00l>; 
and  from  the  earliest  his- 
tovy  of  this  ship  she  never 
has  been  any  expense  by 
loss  to  underwriters  except 
once,  and  that  to  a  vci^ 
■mall  amount.  Sha  made 
two  voyages  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  in  the  short  space  of 
three  years,  and  returned 
full  of  sperm  oil  both  times. 


WTiilc  at  Berlin,  overtures  were  made  to  M'lle  Sontag  from  the 
Italian  Opera  in  P:iris,  and  in  1827,  after  a  triumphal  progiess 
through  Holland  and  the  Provinces,  she  made  her  appearance  in 
that  centre  of  Euiopcan  civilization  and  refinement.  Her  voice 
and  beauty  were  equally  appreciated — a  perfect  furore  was  the 
consequence,  and  she  was  re-engaged  for  the  next  season.  About 
that  time  Sladame  Sontag  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
Malibran ;  and  it  is  creditable  to  both,  that,  after  a  very  short  in- 
timacy, they  became  devoted  friends  and  confidants.  Malfbi-an 
was  the  only  person  who  was  acquainted  with  Sontag's  secret — 
that  among  the  crowd  of  aspiring  swains  who  perpetually  followed 
her,  there  was  one  on  whom  she  had  bestowed  her  heart,  and 
would  soon  bestow  her  hand.  This  fortunate  individual,  it  is  al- 
most unnecessary  to  stale,  was  Count  Rossi,  a  member  of  the  di- 
plomatic corps  then  accredited  to  the  court  of  tho  Tuileries.     Al- 


IffADAME  SONTAG. 

Henrietta  Sontag,  whose 
rcc<*nt  death  has  been  no- 
ticed, was  bom  at  Coblentz, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
in  the  year  1305.  Her  pa- 
rents were  artists  of  limited 
means,  but  acknowledged 
respectability.  At  seven 
years  of  age  she  had  given 
many  indications  of  the 
possession  of  a  beautiful 
voice,  and  was  wont  to  de- 
light the  neighbors  with  the 
simple  grace  and  exquisite 
sweetness  with  which  she 
sang  the  popular  airs  of  the 
day.  An  anecdote  is  told 
by  a  distinguished  traveller 
who  saw  the  little  Sontag 
placed  on  a  table  to  sing  to 
a  few  guests.  In  this  man- 
ner she  gave  the  grand  aria 
frOBO.  the  Zauber  Jla:te,  her 
arms  hanging  beside  her, 
her  ttyes  following  a  fly  on 
tho  ceiling,  or  a  butterfly 
sporting  on  the  flowers 
without,  and  her  pure  voice 
flowing  as  uuconsciously 
and  etfortiess  as  a  rill  from 
the  mountain  side.  Her 
first  appearance  on  the 
stage  was  at  DarmsUtdt, 
when  she  was  eleven  years 
of  age.  The  part  was  writ- 
ten expressly  for  her,  and 
called  the  "  Little  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Danube."  She 
achieved  an  extraordiuary 
success,  and  her  parents 
were  overwhelmed  with 
proposals  from  enterprising 
empressarii,  desirous  of  so- 
curing  the  aer^'ices  of  the 
little  prodigy.  Fortunately, 
<fcowever,  they  were  deal"  to 
entreaty,  and  took  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  remov- 
ing the  young  artist  to  the 
Con3er\'atoire  of  Prague, 
where  for  four  years  she 
studied  vocalism  and  the 
piano,  with  equal  enthusi- 
asm and  success.  Her  next 
appearance  was  at  the  Im- 
perial Opera  of  Pra<;ue. 
The  favorite  prima  donna 
of  this  theatre  was  suddenly 
taken  ill,  and  so  suriously 
that  there  was  little  pros- 
pect of  her  appearance  for 
gome  months.  In  dismay 
the  manager  scoured  the 
town  for  a  suitable  substi- 
tute, but  it  happened  that 
there  was  no  one  save  the 
stndent  Sontag  who  could 
even  essay  the  ditticult  rolfs  of  the  indisposed  prima  donna.  It 
was  resolved,  therefore,  that  she  should  make  her  debut;  but  there 
was  one  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  and  a  serious  one,  too.  Little 
Sontag  was  too  short.  Penile  in  expedients,  the  manager  hit  on 
the  happy  idea  of  adding  to  the  altitude  of  the  debutante  by  caus- 
ing her  to  wear  a  pair  of  high-heeled  shoes.  When,  therefore,  the 
little  prodigy  made  her  appearance  on  a  couple  of  pedestals,  four 
inches  high,  the  house  wiis  immediately  seized  witli  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter. As  the  business  of  the  stage  proceeded,  however,  the  audi- 
ence discovered  that  something  more  than  merriment  might  be 
indulged.  Every  one  was  soon  lost  in  admiration,  and  the  debut 
ended  in  a  triumphant  success.  Tho  following  season  Madame 
Sontag  appeared  In  the  German  Opera  in  Vienna,  by  command 
of  the  imperial  court.  Then  at  the  Italian  Opera  of  the  same  city. 
At  tho  end  of  the  Italian  season  she  was  induced  to  accept  an  en- 
gagement at  B,-.  .in.     Her  success,  in  each  case,  waa  immense. 


SHIP    MAR 


THE    UNITED    STATES. 


though  a  young  man,  Count  Rossi  occupied  an  important  position. 
Fearing  popular  prejuilices  on  the  subject  of  his  man-yiug  witli  a 
member  of  the  theatrical  profession,  it  was  dctcrni  ncd  to  conceal 
tlie  wedding  for  the  time  being.  Consequently  it  was  solemnized 
in  private,  and  but  few  were  acquainted  with  the  i'.ict.  After  ful- 
filling lier  Parisian  engagements,  Madame  Sontag  was  invited  to 
the  English  metropolis.  Her  debut  took  place  in  the  Music  Gal- 
lery'of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  and  a  few  daj-s  later  .she  mudc 
her  appearance  at  the  Opera.  It  was,  of  coui-sc,  another  triumph. 
Indeed,  it  is  useless  following  the  profi-ssional  career  of  thid  e-<ti- 
raablc  lady,  because  it  was,  from  first  to  last,  a  series  of  the  most 
brilliant  successes.  We  vdW  turn,  therefore,  to  the  jjcriod  when 
Madame  Sontag  retired  into  private  life.  Owing  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  atfairs  in  Belgium,  it  became  necessary  tliat  Count  Kossi 
should  be  accredited  to  the  court  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 
In  1829,  he  received  instructions  to  repair  to  Brussels.     From  the 


latter  city,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  1830,  he  went 
to  the  Hague,  the  residence  of  the  King  of  Holland,  and  hero  be- 
gan a  new  phase  in  the  life  of  Madame  Sontag.  The  King  of 
Sardinia,  cognizant  of  the  count's  marriage,  and  well  informed  of 
the  amiable  qualities  of  the  lady  he  had  made  his  bride,  author- 
ized the  count  openly  to  annotincc  his  marriage.  Madame  da 
Rossi  bade  adieu  to  the  stage  at  St.  Petersburg,  and,  arriving  at 
the  Hague,  was  presented  to  the  court  and  the  whole  diplomatic 
corps.  In  the  enjoyment  of  private  life  and  domestic  felicity, 
Madame  Sontag  followed  the  fortunes  of  her  husband,  winning 
wherever  she  went  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple, from  kings  and  princes  down  to  the  unfortunate  emigrants 
who  sang  beneath  her  windows.  An  anecdote  of  the  latter  is 
worth  recording.  The  parents  of  Madame  Sontag  we  have  al- 
ready stated  were  aitists  of  very  limited  means.     This  she  never 

forgot ;  and  her  short  cx- 
pericnco  of  adversity  in  her 
earliest  yeai-s  was  sufficient 
to  awaken  every  sentiment 
of  charity.  She  was  known 
by  ail  the  exiled  Germans 
whom  adversity  had  driven 
from  their  native  land  to 
seek  charity  and  sympathy 
in  France.  One  cold  night, 
on  leaving  the  theatre  j^ter 
a  performance  of  "  Don 
Giovani,"  Donna  Anna,  still 
full  of  emotion,  observed  ou 
the  step  of  a  door,  as  she 
passed,  three  young  girU 
near  tlieir  mother,  singing 
U'eders  of  their  fatherland. 
M'lle  Sontag  recognized 
the  poor  mother,  who  was 
weeping ;  she  was  scarcely 
thirty  years  old.  She  rec- 
ollected that  she  had  seen 
her  at  the  theatre  at  Darm- 
stadt, when  she  herself  had 
been  taken  there  in  the 
arras  of  her  parents.  The 
cantatrice  approached  the 
gi-oupwith  trembling  steps, 
and  in  a  voice  deeply  mov- 
ed by  emotion,  asked  the 
mother  where  she  lived — 
procured  an  answer — drop- 
ped a  gold  coin — hurried  to 
her  caniage,  and  drove  oflT. 
On  the  same  evening,  a  ser- 
vant, attired  in  splendid 
livery,  knocked  at  the  door 
of  a  garret  of  a  house  in 
the  Faubonrg  du  Temple. 
"  Who  is  there  ?"  was  ask- 
ed by  a  voice,  weakened  by 
poverty  and  want.  "  A 
friend,  who  brings  you  good 
news,"  was  the  quick  reply. 
The  door  opened.  "  Here 
is  a  letter  which  I  have 
been  requested  to  deliver 
to  you,"  said  the  lacquey. 
"  Read  it."  The  letter  was 
thus  couched :  "  On  pre- 
senting yourself  to-morrow 
at  No.  17"  Chaussee  d'Antin, 
at  Mr.  M.  B.'s,  the  banker, 
yon  will  find  a  sum  of  three 
thousand  francs,  which  I 
beg  you  to  accept.  Return 
to  Darmstadt  with  your 
three  daughters,  whose  ed- 
ucation I  will  look  after." 
"Pray  tell  me  the  name^of 
the  saviour  of  myself  and 
children  V  '*  I  cannot," 
was  the  reply  of  the  mes- 
senger ;  "  at  Darmstadt 
only  will  it  be  known  to 
you."  The  beggar  dressed 
her  children  in  their  best 
attire,  and  the  following 
morning  took  the  road  to 
Germany.  For  seven  years 
she  regularly  received  a 
pension,  which  enabled  her 
to  give  her  danghte-rs  a 
good  education.  One  of 
them  entered  the  Conscn-a- 
toire  of  Berlin,  and  has  now 
liecome  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  stars  of  the  Ger- 
man Etngc.  The  political 
eruption  of  1S48  caused  » 
great  reverse  in  the  fortunes 
of  Mnd.imc  Sontag,  to 
wliich  we  have  been  indebt- 
ed for  her  i-c-appenrance  on 
the  stage.  Her  fortune, 
when  the  revolution  broke 
out  at  Berlin,  was  placed 
partly  with  bankers,  jtartly 
in  ordinary  commercial  se- 
curities. Commerce  ceased, 
public  credit  was  shaken, 
private  credit  lost,  and  with 
the  latter,  the  fortune  of 
Madame  and  Count  Rossi. 
She  determined  to  return  onco  more  to  the  stnge,  to  repair  her 
shattered  fortunes.  Mr.  Lumley,  of  Her  Majesty's  Theati-e,  Lon- 
don, was  the  flrst  to  propo.ve  terms  to  the  accomplished  lady.  He 
lil)erallv  ortered  her  835,000  for  the  season,  which  ofler  was  ac- 
cepted.* After  renewing  all  her  former  triumphs  and  making  new 
onc.«  with  another  generation.  Madame  Sontag,  in  1S52,  visited 
America  in  t-ompnny  vri\h  Carl  Eckert,  Paul  Jnlien,  Pozzolini  and 
othci-s.  From  that  time  to  the  present  her  admirers  have  steadily 
increased.  During  the  winter  she  made  a  tour  of  the  western  and 
southern  states,  and  towards  its  termination  accepted  an  engage- 
ment to  appear  in  opera  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  It  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  she  would  remain"  in  the  latter  city,  paticu- 
larly  as  her  sncc03S  was  of  a  most  llut:ering  character.  Rut,  in 
the  zenith  of  her  fame,  Death  has  bonie  her  from  us.  We  can 
hear  her  no  more,  nor  think  of  her  without  the  liveliest  emotions 
of  regret. — New  York  Times. 
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HARPER'S  FERRY,  VIRGIMA. 

Tliis  spot,  so  celebrated  for  its  wild  and  majestic  scenery,  is  in 
Jeftcrson  county,  at  the  confluence  of  Shenandoali  and  Potomac 
Rivers,  where,  after  the  union  of  their  waters,  they  find  a  passage 
through  the  rocky  barrier  of  the  Blue  Kldge,  twelve  hundred  feet 
in  height.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  has  given 
a  full  and  graphic  account  of  the  scene  which  is  here  presented, 
which  he  characterizes  as  "  one  of  the  most  stupendous  in  nature." 
"  JefiFerson's  Rock,"  the  spot  where  it  is  said  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote 
his  description,  is  a  pile  of  huge,  detached  rocks,  leaning  over  the 
precipitous  cliffs  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  looking  into  the  moun- 
tain gorge  of  the  Potomac.  Its  top  is  twelve  feet  square,  and 
almost  level;  whilst  its  base  does  not  exceed  five  feet  in  width, 
resting  upon  a  larger  mass  of  rock,  jutting  out  from  the  hill. 
Mr.  Jcffcr.=:on  pronounces  the  scenery  at  this  place  as  "  worth  a 


trip  across  the  ocean  to  behold."  There  is  also  a  most  enchant- 
ing prospect  obtained  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain  oppoi-ite, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  up,  on  the  Maryland  side  of  the 
river.  The  eye  here  reaches  a  very  wide  extent  of  country,  fields, 
woodlands,  and  plantations ;  while  the  Shenandoah,  as  it  is  trace- 
able upon  the  magic  picture,  appears  like  a  series  of  beautiful 
lakes.  A  bridge,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  crosses  the 
Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry.  The  United  States  have  located  an 
armory  and  an  arsenal  at  this  place,  which  are  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  tourist.  Nearly  nine  thousand  stand  of  arms  are 
annually  manufactured  here,  employing  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  hands.  The  hotels  at  this  place  afford  excellent  accommo- 
dations for  visitors,  while  the  river  abounds  in  fisli,  of  which  the 
principal  are  tlie  white  shad,  the  herring  and  the  sturgeon.  The 
wild  birds  that  frequent  the  bosom  and  shores  of  the  Potomac, 


are  very  numerous.  Among  them  are  the  swan,  the  wild  goose, 
the  red-head  shoveler,  the  black-head  shoveler,  the  duck  and  mal- 
lard, the  black  duck,  the  blue-winged  teal,  the  green-winged  teal, 
tlie  widgeon,  and,  last  not  least,  the  far  celebrated  canvass-bcu^. 
This  duck,  which  we  believe  is  unrivalled  in  the  world  for  richness 
of  flavor,  is  one  of  a  class  called  drift  fowl,  from  their  habit  of 
floating  in  the  middle  of  the  river  when  at  rest.  The  two  species 
of  shoveler  have  the  same  habit,  and  are  scarcely  inferior  in  flavor. 
These  fowl,  together  with  many  others  found  here,  furnish  amuse- 
ment for  the  sportsman,  and  yield  a  fine  treat  for  the  epicure. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  hero  finds  a  passage  through, 
the  Blue  Ridge,  in  its  -route  between  Baltimore  and  Cumberland. 
The  distance  from  Baltimore  is  eighty-two  miles,  and  from  Cum- 
berland ninety-six  miles.  The  AVinchcstcr  Railrond  also  connects 
this  point  with  Winchester,  Va.,  thiity-two  miles  distant. 
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pVritten  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 


THE    DUKE'S    PRIZE. 

21  Storg  of  Jlrt  anii  Qcart  in  liovcntt. 


BT   LIEUTENANT   MtTRRAT. 


[COSTISCED.] 

CHAPTER   Vin. 


Excellent!  I  emell  a  device.— I^rcJ/iA  Night. 
Etert  picture  has  its  dark  side — no  scene  is  all  snnshine ;  and 
80  it  is  onr  duly  to  depict  the  shadow  as  well  as  the  brightness  of 
the  fortunes  of  those  whose  stori"  we  relate.  Cai-lton  had  met 
with  opposition,  eh-cum stances  which  he  had  bravely  overcome 
had  impeded  his  progress,  physical  suffering  had  been  patiently 
endured,  and  yet  the  dark  side  of  his  fortimo  might  be  said  to 
have  hardly  been  turned  upon  his  gaze  as  yet.  The  love  of  Flo- 
rinda  had  ever  sustained  him  ;  her  solemn  promise  to  be  his  wife, 
her  tender  love  and  constant  affection — all  these  had  rendered  his 
hardships  mere  pastimes.  But  now  matters  were  to  assume  a 
different  aspect ;  a  new  stumbling-block  was  to  appear  in  his  path, 
and  a  most  serious  one,  indeed. 

Florinda  had  an  uncle  resident  at  Bologna,  where  he  had  lived 
iome  three  years  previous  to  the  opening  of  our  story,  filling  some 
post  delegated  to  him  by  the  government.  This  uncle,  Signor 
Latrezzi,  was  Tery  fond  of  Plorinda,  or  at  least  he  had  always  ap- 
peared to  be  so ;  and  up  to  the  time  the  Grand  Didce  had  become 
her  guardian,  he  had  himself  assumed  the  care  of  his  lovely  young 
niece.  Some  openly  declared  that  he  had  done  this  from  merce- 
nary motives ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  story  will  di^-ulge  his 
character.  He  had  not  left  her  surrounded  by  the  gayety  and  dis- 
sipation of  the  court  of  Florence  without  some  misgivings,  lest 
Bome  untoward  circumstance  might  befall  her,  or  that  she  might 
become  entangled  in  some  alliance  conU'ary  to  her  own  interests 
and  his  desires. 

In  consequence  of  these  promptings,  he  had  earnestly  impressed 
npon  Florinda  at  the  time  of  his  parting  from  her,  on  his  way  to 
Bologna,  to  be  wary  and  careful.  The  truth  was,  that  her  uncle 
had  laid  out  a  plan  for  her  future,  and  would  have  been  very  glad 
to  have  remained  by  her  side  in  order  the  more  surely  to  carry  it 
out,  but  he  could  not  decline  the  office  to  which  he  was  now  ap- 
pointed, and  thus  he  was  obliged  to  leave.  He  had  long  designed 
her  hand  for  an  equally  favorite  nephew  on  his  wife's  side,  and  on 
this  match  had  firmly  fixed  his  heart.  Some  said  that  this  was 
because  he  desired  so  earnestly  to  sustain  the  character,  name  and 
blood  of  the  house  of  Carrati,  of  which  Florinda  was  the  sole  sur- 
vivor;  others,  more  shrewd,  declared  that  the  uncle  had  a  sinister 
motive  beneath  all  of  those  so  apparent. 

Florinda  was  no  stranger  to  this  expectation,  but  had  never 
given  it  thought,  either  in  favor  or  against  the  consummation  of 
her  uncle's  ideas.  The  subject  was  rarely  alluded  to,  and  even 
her  uncle  deemed  her  still  too  young  to  entertain  the  idea  of  mat- 
rimony. In  a  country  and  among  a  class  where  matches  were  so 
commonly  mere  matters  of  business  and  mercenai-y  calculation, 
such  an  affair  did  not  create  much  remark  or  interest  between  even 
the  parties  themselves.  Aside  from  the  considerations  of  family 
honor,  the  pride  of  birth  and  noble  blood,  the  large,  nay,  une- 
qualled fortune  of  Florinda — always  excepting  that  of  the  Grand 
Duke — was  a  strong  inducement  to  this  step.  That  her  relation 
bad  some  personal  ends  in  view,  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
alliance,  was  equally  obvious  to  all  who  knew  the  merceuaiy  and 
selfish  character  of  his  general  disposition.  His  treatment  towards 
Florinda  had  ever  been  kind  and  fatherly,  but  this  course  was 
adopted  only  that  he  might  gain  the  necessary  ascendancy  over 
her  mind  and  purpose  to  make  sure  of  his  plan. 

This  plan  of  procedure,  artfully  adopted  by  her  uncle  from  her 
very  childhood,  had  completely  deceived  Florinda — as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  see — and  she  was  led  to  believe  him  kind  and 
affectionate  to  her,  who  was  proud  and  selfish  in  all  Ms  dealings 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  His  nephew,  Petro  Giampetti,  was 
probably  the  only  being  be  really  loved  ;  nor  was  his  regard  for 
him  unalloyed,  but  tempered  with  that  selfishness  that  formed  a 
prominent  trait  in  his  natural  disposition.  He  was  childless  him- 
eelf,  and  had  lost  his  wife  by  death  not  many  years  preWous  to 
the  time  of  which  we  i\Tite — two  circumstances  which  had.  rather 
tended  to  augment  his  unhappy  disposition. 

At  times  he  was  moody  and  thoughtful,  and  some  matter 
seemed  to  weigh  heavily  upon  his  mind.  He  was,  however,  a 
pecidiar  man,  mth  few  personal  friends  and  no  confidants,  and 
there  were  some  dark  hints  thrown  out  touching  his  honesty  in 
the  matter  of  a  sum  of  money  eulmsted  to  his  care  and  disburse- 
ment by  the  govcmment.  But  policy  had  led  to  this  report's 
being  hushed  up  on  the  part  of  government,  for  he  was  of  noble 
blood. 

This  nephew,  Petro  Giampetti,  was  a  handsome  youth  after  the 
ityle  of  the  Italians,  possessed  of  all  the  noble  and  revengeful  pas- 
sions so  common  to  his  countrymen,  yet  by  no  means  an  evil- 
disposed  person.  His  dai-k,  swarthy  countenance  was  rendered 
handsome  by  a  remarkably  deep,  piercing  eye,  about  which  there 
was  a  certain  something  which,  while  you  could  not  exactly  de- 
scribe, yet  left  an  unpleasant  effect  upon  the  beholder ;  a  certain 
expression  that  seemed  to  say  that  when  an  object  was  to  be 
gained,  the  means  would  sometimes  be  disregarded. 

He  had  been  much  with  Florinda  from  childhood,  and  he  was 
taught  to  consider  her  as  his  future  wife.  As  to  love,  he  might  be 
eaid  to  admire  her  beauty  of  person  and  mind,  for  none  knew  bet- 
ter how  to  appreciate  both  than  Petro ;  and,  taken  in  connection 
with  his  anticipated  union  with  her,  he  perhaps  loved  her  as  the 


world  ffoes.  But  she  had  never  excited  in  his  bosom  that  latent 
passion  which  smoulders  in  every  hc;irt,  and  which  chance,  earlier 
or  Later,  -will  eventually  fan  into  a  flame. 

Ho  tiiongtit  tlie  matter  settled,  and  lived  accordingly,  giving 
himself  little  trouble  or  tliought  as  to  the  aftah".  He  had  often 
congratulated  himself,  since  he  had  become  of  an  age  to  appreciate 
such  things,  that  he  was  to  be  so  nobly  connected,  aside  from  the 
unbounded  wealth  there  was  in  store  for  him.  To  speak  more 
particularly,  this  latter  consideration  was  of  no  little  weight  with 
one  whose  family  coffei*s  and  private  purse  were  sadly  low  and 
much  needed  replenishing. 

Petro  held  the  office  of  private  secretary  to  his  uncle  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  an  officer  of  state,  and  was  consequently  ciiUed  with  liim 
to  Bologna,  and  there  resided  with  him  until  a  few  months  subse- 
quent to  the  awarding  of  tlie  prize  by  the  Grand  Duke  for  the 
favored  picture  presented  at  the  Pitti  palace,  when  the  business 
which  had  called  them  from  homo  being  completed,  he  followed 
his  uncle  on  his  return  to  Florence.  He  came  back  with  a  light 
heart,  little  anticipating  tlie  scenes  that  were  to  follow,  or  deeming 
that  his  hopes  of  future  wealth  and  distinction  by  means  of  the 
proposed  alliance  with  Florinda,  had  suffered  in  Ms  absence. 

Thus  stood  matters  at  this  period  of  Carlton's  good  fortune; 
and  here  might  have  commenced  our  tale,  but  that  we  wished  to 
show  the  reader  "  hotv  love  does  not  level  the  proud,  but  raiseth  tlie 
humble." 

When  Signor  Latrezzi  learned  what  had  occurred  during  his 
absence — that  his  most  darling  wish  was  about  to  be  frustrated, 
and  the  work  of  yeai-s  overthrown,  as  it  were,  in  a  single  day — his 
anger  knew  no  bounds,  nor  did  he  attempt  to  control  it.  He 
threw  aside  the  mask,  and  the  storm  burst  about  the  devoted  head 
of  Florinda  in  all  its  wrath  and  fury. 

The  uncle  could  hardly  realize  the  present  st^te  of  affairs,  so 
unexpected  was  it  to  him.  Was  it  to  tMs  end  he  had  played  the 
hypocrite  so  many  years,  that  he  had  given  away  to  all  the  ca- 
prices of  a  wayward  girl,  and  humored  her  most  annoying  fan- 
cies 1  He  could  scarcely  contain  himself.  Here  was  a  denouement 
for  the  proud  old  noble — Ms  niece  engaged  to  an  American  ai-tist; 
his  Italian  blood  boiled  at  the  thought.  Petro,  too,  as  we  have 
intimated,  little  dreamed  of  the  fire  that  had  been  kindled  in  Flo- 
rinda's  heart — a  flame  tliat  all  the  coldness  of  her  uncle,  ay,  and 
bis  assumed  authority,  too,  could  not  possibly  quench. 

She  was  an  inmate  now  of  her  uncle's  household,  or  rather,  he 
had  full  charge  of  her  father's  house,  where  she  resided ;  and 
though  in  many  respects  entirely  independent  of  him,  still,  in  the 
matter  of  foiining  so  important  a  connection,  she  hardly  dared  to 
proceed  openly  and  at  once  contrary  to  his  expressed  wish,  and 
even  orders.  Immediately  on  her  uncle's  return  to  Florence,  Flo- 
rinda had  removed  from  the  duke's  palace  to  that  of  her  forefath- 
ers, in  order  to  assume,  iu  some  degree,  the  direction  of  her  own 
affairs.  Here  Carlton  was  peremptorily  refused  admittance  by 
the  directions  of  her  uncle ;  and  thus  poor  Florinda  was  little  less 
than  a  prisoner  in  her  own  house,  not  daring  to  meet  Carlton,  if 
she  could  have  done  so.  Thus  commenced  a  drama  which  was  to 
have  a  tragical  end ;  and  Florinda  and  Carlton  found  a  sudden 
end  to  their  late  happy  and  joyful  intercourse  wMch  neither  had 
anticipated. 

"  Signer  Latrezzi,"  said  the  duke  one  day  to  Florinda's  uncle, 
"  this  young  American  is  a  noble  fellow." 

"  Doubtless,  if  your  highness  thinks  so." 

"  Think  so  ! — I  know  so,  signor  !" 

"  Your  highness  has  much  befriended  him." 

"Xo  more  than  his  merit  deserves." 

Signor  Latrezzi  bowed,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Signor,  you  have  observed  his  intimacy  with  Florinda?" 

"Excellenza,  yes." 

"  A  fine  couple  they  would  make." 

"Does  your  excellenza  think  so?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do  ;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  so  does  the  lady." 

"I  know  not  that,  excellenza." 

"Ask  her  then,  Signor  Latrezzi.  Either  I  cannot  read  the 
language  of  her  fair  face,  or  she  loves  the  artist." 

"But  he's  a  foreigner,  excellenza." 

"  What  of  that  V 

"  Nothing,  save  that  Florinda  is  nobly  bora,  and  bears  some  of 
the  liest  and  oldest  blood  of  Italy." 

"  Time  will  settle  the  matter,"  said  the  duke,  turning  away. 

Signor  Latrezzi  having  ascertained  that  the  duke  favored  the 
alliance  of  his  niece  with  the  American  artist,  was  too  good  a  sub- 
ject—or rather,  too  experienced  a  courtier — to  attempt  openly  be- 
fore Ms  master  to  oppose  the  matter,  taking  good  care  to  avoid 
any  interference  with  one  whose  wish,  when  expressed,  was  law. 
His  opposition  to  the  proposed  marriage  was,  however,  none  the 
less  rigorous ;  and  he  determined,  on  such  occasions  as  he  could 
do  so,  to  exercise  his  spirit  mth  impunity,  and  he  was  often  heard 
to  say  that  the  affair  should  never  take  place,  even  if  he  was  him- 
self obliged  to  call  out  the  young  American  to  single  combat. 

The  thought  of  the  bare  possibility  of  the  connection  as  sanc- 
tioned by  the  duke,  so  embittered  Ms  feelings  as  to  render  Mm 
disagreeable  to  all  about  Mm.  His  conscious  pride  and  self-inter- 
est both  prompted  him  in  this  emergency ;  for  in  the  case  of  Flo- 
rinda's niaiTving  Petro,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  there  would 
be  some  important  pecuniary  interest  of  his  o\\"n  benefited  thereby 
— and  then  his  old  aristocratic  notions  were  shocked  at  the  prospect 
of  the  plebeian  match. 

Now  was  poor  Carlton  cornered  on  the  chequer-board  of  life, 
and  he  must  play  boldly,  if  he  would  reach  the  desired  goal.  He 
had  those  to  deal  with  who  possessed  every  facility  and  advantage 
successfully  to  battle  Mm  in  his  hopes  and  plans.  But  then  he 
was  no  longer  the  poor  painter,  who  did  not  know  where  his  next 
m^Eil  was  to  be  obtained  ;  ho  was  no  longer  the  hungry,  threadbare 


artist — the  butt  and  jest  of  his  old  companions.  No !  he  was 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke,  whose  personal  friend- 
sMp  he  could  boast.  His  brush  brought  Mm  daily — or  as  often 
as  be  was  pleased  to  exert  Mmself — large  sums  of  money ;  and 
Ms  well-lined  purse  was  significant  of  Ms  unbounded  success  in 
Ms  profession  as  an  artist. 

Carlton  knew  as  well  as  those  who  had  ever  possessed  the 
means,  how  best  to  employ  them  when  at  his  command.  His 
noble  person  was  now  garbed  in  the  rich  dress  of  a  court  favorite, 
while  the  plenty  and  comfort  he  now  enjoyed  had  again  filled  his 
sunken  cheek,  and  lit  up  the  fire  of  his  bright  hazel  eye ;  his  hair, 
long  and  curling  about  his  spirited  and  intelligent  face,  was  the 
pride  of  Florinda,  and  the  envy  of  the  whole  court. 

.His  fellow-students  of  the  academy  were  also  bnt  too  happy  to 
receive  the  least  attention  from  their  late  compamon ;  he  now 
moved  in  a  grade  of  society  far  above  them — a  circle  which  was 
as  inaccessible  to  them  as  the  throne  itself.  What  was  his  return 
to  them  for  the  spirit  they  had  ever  manifested  towards  him  ? 
Did  he  retaliate  and  put  them  to  shame  ?  He  did  not  retaliate, 
and  yet  he  put  them  to  shame — ay,  Ms  was  a  noble  revenge;  he 
returned  them  good  for  evil. 

Carlton's  kindness  to  those  who  had  so  illy  treated  him  was 
unbounded;  they  received  no  such  retui-n  from  him — far  from  it. 
He  encouraged  in  every  way  their  studies,  and  even  condescended 
gratuitously  to  teack  them,  and  they  were  very  ready  and  happy 
to  thrive  under  his  instruction.  Thus  did  he  heap  coals  of  fire  on 
theu"  heads,  showing  them  what  sort  of  a  spirit  they  had  trampled 
on  in  its  adversity. 

"  Whither  away,  in  such  haste  ?"  asked  one  young  aitist  of 
another  in  the  streets  of  Florence. 

"  To  Signor  Carlton's,  the  American  artist,"  was  the  reply. 

"  All  Florence  is  after  him — wh&t  want  you  1" 

"  He  is  to  give  a  finishing  touch  to  a  bit  of  canvass  for  me." 

"  That's  clever  of  Mm." 

"  Yes,  since  no  one  can  do  so  well  as  he,"  was  the  ready  ac- 
knowledgement. 

Thus  were  the  tables  completely  turned.  Little  did  Ms  former 
companions  and  fellow-students  dream  of  this  transition  of  good 
fortune  to  the  share  of  him  they  had  so  lately  scoffed  at  in  the 
open  streets  of  Florence.  One,  to  see  their  ready  obeisance  now, 
and  their  earnest  endeavors  to  please  Mm,  would  hardly  tMnk  they 
had  ever  treated  Mm  with  less  respect. 

So  goes  the  world.  If  ill  fortune  betide  us,  how  many  stand 
ready  to  give  us  a  push  on  our  downward  com'se,  and  to  scoff  at 
our  misery ;  but  let  the  tide  turn  and  set  favorably  on  our  bark, 
and  none  are  so  ready  to  do  obeisance  as  those  very  curs  who 
have  bai'ked  and  growled  at  us  the  loudest.  Carlton,  the  eouit 
favorite,  the  unrivalled  artist,  the  now  hberal  and  wealthy  Cai'l- 
ton,  was  a  very  different  person  from  the  threadbai'e  artist  who 
tm-ned  from  his  companions  on  the  piazza  at  noonday. 

He  retraced  his  steps  towards  the  grand  gallery  at  that  time, 
faint  and  hungry,  because  he  had  not  the  means  to  procure  for 
Mmself  a  dinner,  avoiding  his  fellow-artists  to  escape  the  mortifi- 
cation of  expressing  the  extent  of  his  poverty  and  want. 

Carlton  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  most  proper  course  for  him  to 
pursue.  He  hardly  dared  to  lay  the  matter  in  its  present  form 
before  the  duke,  lest  it  might  seem  impertinent  and  obtrusive  in 
Mm  towards  one  who  had  already  extended  unprecedented  kind- 
ness and  protection  towards  him ;  and  yet  he  knew  no  other  source 
upon  which  he  might  rely.  In  this  dilemma,  Carlton  grew  quite 
dejected.  He  was  one  of  those  persons  who,  notwithstanding  he 
possessed  a  strong  mind  and  determination  of  purpose,  was  easUy 
elated  or  depressed  in  his  spirits  ;  and  the  present  state  of  affairs 
rendered  Mm  sad  enough. 

He  was  rudely  repulsed  in  every  endeavor  to  gain  an  audience 
of  Florinda  by  the  menials  of  Signor  Latrezzi — who  had  been  in- 
structed to  this  effect  by  their  master — and  Carlton  was  obliged  to 
content  Mmself  with  an  epistolary  commumcation,  having  to  con- 
duct even  this  in  secret. 

At  length  one  day,  finding  the  duke  in  a  happy  mood  and  at 
leisure,  he  frankly  stated  the  matter  to  Mm  as  it  actually  existed, 
and  begged  of  him  to  advise  him  what  course  to  pursue  in  the  case. 

"  Signor  Carlton,"  said  the  duke,  kindly,  after  hearing  him  to 
the  end,  "I  have  little  love  for  this  uncle  of  Florinda's,  and  there- 
fore avoid  any  issue  with  him,  or  I  would  openly  express  my 
wishes  on  tMs  point.  But  as  it  is,  Signor  Americano,  there  are 
fleet  horses  in  Florence,  and  ready  postiUons  about  the  gates  of 
the  city,  who  know  the  route  to  Bologna  over  the  mountains ! 
Thou  hast  ridden  in  a  cabriolet,  signor  V 

"A  cabriolet  1"  repeated  Carlton,  inquiringly. 

','  Yes,  there  are  plenty  in  Florence." 

"  Your  Mghness  is  pleased  to  be  facetious." 

"  Not  at  all." 

"  Then  why  speak  of  cabriolets  in  this  connection  V 

"  Canst  not  take  the  hint  V 

"  Your  excellenza  speaks  in  riddles." 

"  One  of  thy  discernment,  Signor  Carlton,  should  understand 
me." 

"  Would  your  excellenza  have  me  elo — " 

"  I  would  not  have  you  do  anything  but  that  wMch  your  own 
judgment  should  approve,"  interrupted  the  duke. 

"  Thanks,  excellenza,  I  understand  you." 

"  You  may  be  assm-ed  of  my  friendsMp  in  all  cases  when  it  can 
be  reasonably  exercised,"  continued  the  dtike. 

"  Your  excellenza  is  ever  kind." 

A  new  field  was  opened  for  Carlton,  and  he  was  as  much  elated 
as  he  had  heretofore  been  depressed  ;  and  he  resolved  to  take  the 
hint  of  the  duke,  and  bring  matters  to  an  issue  in  the  most  sum- 
mary manner. 

Yoimg  Petro  Giampetti  immediately  on  his  return  to  Florence, 
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having  learned  the  state  of  affairs  between  Carlton  and  Florinda, 
had  resolved  at  once  to  challenge  his  rival ;  being  an  expert 
swordsman,  and  knowing  Cai'lton's  peaceful  occupation,  ho  made 
no  doubt  that  be  could  easily  despatch  him  in  single  combat,  and 
thus  rid  himself  of  one  who,  to  say  the  least,  was  a  very  danger- 
ous rival. 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  Petro  sought  some  cause  of  diftercncc 
with  Carlton  other  than  the  true  one  at  issue — a  quarrel  could 
hardly  bo  raised,  inasmucli  as  the  latter  remained  ignorant  even 
of  the  pretensions  of  Petro,  or  the  design  of  Plorinda's  uncle  up 
to  the  time  of  their  return  from  Bologna. 

Failing  otherivise  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  Peti*o,  whose  stand- 
ing and  connection  served  him  as  a  kev  to  the  roval  presence, 
sought  to  offer  at  court  some  slight  to  Carlton,  so  publPc  and 
marked  as  to  render  it  necessaiy  for  him  to  demand  satisfaction 
after  the  code  of  ItaUan  honor.  Thi-ee  times,  in  pursuance  of  this 
object,  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  accomplish  his  purpose  ;  but 
each  time,  Cai'lton,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favor,  turned 
by  without  notice  the  intended  insult  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
himself  as  feeling  far  above  an  insult  from  such  a  source,  and 
again  in  so  cool  and  diplomatic  a  manner,  as  to  turn  the  very 
game  upon  poor  Petro  himself,  who  found  that  nothing  save  some 
open  and  decided  offence  could  bring  matters  to  an  issue. 

*'  You  don't  seem  to  get  along  very  fast  in  this  little  matter," 
said  one  of  his  friends  rather  tiiuntingly  to  him. 

"No,  it  doesn't  look  mueh  like  a.  draw-garae  between  them, 
either,"  said  another  friend,  ventming  a  pun. 

"Curse  him,"  growled  Petro,  "  he's  a  coward,  and  wont  take 
offence.     "What  can  a  man  do  in  such  a  case  as  that  ?" 

"  Carlton  doesn't  look  to  me  just  Hke  a  coward,"  said  one  of 
the  speakers ;  "  but  he  doesn't  want  to  fight  you,  Petro." 

"  Can't  help  it,"  said  Petro,  "  he  must  do  it." 

"  "Well,  then,  give  him  a  chance,  and  have  it  over." 

"I'll  improve  the  first  opportunity,  believe  me." 

But  Petro  did  not  further  annoy  Carlton  that  evening;  the  cool- 
ness and  self-possession  he  e'V'inced  quite  nonplussed  the  angry 
Italian. 

[to  be  contixued.] 


EFFECTS  OF  LIBERTY. 


In  the  dark  ages  which  followed  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  several  republics  were  formed  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Italy,  and  while  ignorance  and  barbarism  prevailed  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  these  states,  under  the  influence  of  free  institutions, 
became  rich  and  powerful,  and  enjoyed  the  comforts  and  orna- 
ments of  life.  "Their  ships  covered  every  sea;  their  factories 
rose  on  every  shore;  their  money-changers  set- their  tables  in  every 
city,  and  manufactures  flourished.  We  doubt  whether  any  coun- 
try of  Europe — our  own  perhaps  excepted — has,  at  the  present 
time,  readied  so  high  a  point  of  wealth  and  civilization  as  some 
pai-ts  of  Italy  had  attained  four  hundred  years  ago."  The  reve- 
nue of  the  republic  of  Florence  was  greater  five  hundred  years 
ago,  than  that  which  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany — in  whose  do- 
minion Florence  is  situated — now  derives  from  a  ten'itoiy  of  much 
greater  extent.  The  manufacture  of  wool  alone  employed  two 
hundred  factories,  and  30,000  workmen  in  that  republic ;  and  the 
cloth  annually  produced  sold  for  a  sum  equal  to  311,000,000  of 
our  money.  Eighty  banking-houses  conducted  the  commercial 
operations,  not  of  Florence  only,  but  of  all  Europe.  Two  bank- 
ing-houses advanced  to  Edward  the  Third  of  England,  a  sum  in 
silver  equivalent  to  33,000,000,  when  the  value  of  silver  was  quad- 
ruple what  it  now  is.  The  city  and  euvu-ons  contained  170,000 
inhabitants;  18,000  children  were  taught  to  read  in  the  various 
schools;  1200  studied  arithmetic;  and  600  received  a  learned  edu- 
cation. The  progress  of  literature  and  the  arts  was  proportioned 
to  that  of  the  public  prosperity.  All  the  seven  vials  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse have  since  been  poured  out  on  those  pleasant  countries. 
Their  political  institutions  have  been  swept  away,  their  wealth 
has  departed,  hterature  and  the  ai-ts  have  declined,  the  people  are 
trampled  upon  by  foreign  tyrants,  and  their  minds  are  enslaved 
by  superstition,  eloquence  is  gagged  and  reason  hoodwinked. — 
^Vestm.inster  Revieio. 


THE  FIRESIDE. 

The  fireside  is  a  seminary  of  infinite  importance.  It  is  impor- 
tant because  it  is  universal,  and  because  the  education  it  bestows, 
being  woven  with  the  woof  of  childhood,  gives  form  and  color  to 
the  texture  of  life.  There  are  few  who  can  receive  the  honors  of 
college,  but  all  are  graduates  of  the  hearth.  The  learning  of  the 
university  may  fade  from  recollection,  its  classic  lore  may  moulder 
in  the  halls  of  memory;  but  the  simple  lessons  of  home,  enam- 
elled upon  the  heart  of  childliood,  defy  the  rust  of  years,  and  out- 
live the  more  matuie  but  less  vivid  pictures  of  after  days.  So 
deep,  so  lasting,  indeed,  arc  the  impressions  of  early  life,  that  you 
often  see  a  man  in  the  imbecility  of  age  holding  fresh  in  his  recol- 
lection the  events  of  childhood,  while  all  the  wide  space  between 
that  and  the  present  hour  is  a  blasted  and  forgotten  waste.  You 
have,  perchance,  seen  an  old  and  half-obUterated  portrait,  and  in 
attempting  to  have  it  cleaned  and  restored,  you  may  have  seen  it 
fade  away,  while  a  brighter  and  more  perfect  picture  painted  be- 
neath is,  revealed  to  view.  This  portrait,  first  drawn  upon  the 
canvass,  is  no  inapt  illustration  of  youth  ;  and  though  it  may  be 
concealed  by  some  after  design,  still  the  original  traits  will  shine 
through  the  outward  picture,  giving  it  tone  while  fresh,  and  sur- 
viving it  in  decay.  Such  is  the  fireside — the  great  institution  fur- 
nished by  Providence  to  educate  men. — Journal  of  Education. 


A  SEVGFLAR  FOtTVTATV. 


The  following  entertaining  description  is  taken  from  "W.  J. 
Hamilton's  Journey  in  Asia  Minor: — About  two  miles  to  the 
Eonth  of  the  village  IviUsabisar,  several  small  springs  of  braclcish 
water  rise,  and  a  httle  way  on  is  a  small  lake  or  pool,  about  thirty 
or  foity  feet  in  diameter,  of  turbid,  brackish  water,  which  appears 
to  be  boiling  up  all  over,  but  particularly  in  the  centre,  where  a 
violent  jet  of  water  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  a  foot,  and  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  considerable  noise,  Jfotwith- 
Etanding  this  quantity  of  water  which  is  constantly  boiling  up,  the 
lake  never  rises  nor  overflows  its  banks,  nor  does  any  stream  of 
water  escape  from  it,  although  the  ground  around  is  perfectly  flat. 
There  is  a  slight  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  around  it, 
and  I  think  probably  that  the  jet  In  the  centre  of  the  pool  is  caused 
by  the  escape  of  a  large  quantity  of  this  gas,  and  not  solely  by 
water. — Home  Jovmai. 
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Wiudsor  Castle — Stato  Apartments — Queen's  Aoclionce  Chnmber — The  Yan- 
dyck  Room — St;ite  Ante-Uoom — ^rattTloo  Cliambor — Throne  Room — St. 
George's  Hall — Gusird  Chamboc— Cliapel  of  St.  George — The  Royal  Stables — 
Colosscuni  in  Kegcot's  Sijuare — Tower  of  X/Onilon — The  Wliita  Tower — 
Bloody  Tower — Tlie  Crown  Jewels. 

With  such  a  vast  field  for  obsen-ation  as  is  here  opened  to  the 
view,  one  is  actually  at  a  loss  which  point  first  to  visit,  and  what 
Uon  first  to  become  acquainted  with.  I  have  not  lost  a  moment 
of  available  time  since  I  arrived  in  London — improving  every 
means  of  information,  and  emplo}'ing  every  means  of  transporta- 
tion from  various  points  of  intcreit.  To  attempt  to  see  London 
on  foot  would  require  a  year ;  but  in  driWng  or  riding  horseback 
one  has  a  better  prospect  of  passing  life,  and  gets  over  the  ground 
a  vast  deal  faster  and  more  comfortably.  With  an  appetite 
"  which  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon,"  I  am  as  zealous  as  ever  in 
my  sight-seeing  excursion  to  the  old  world,  a  record  of  wliich  I 
shall  continue  to  transmit  for  the  perusal  of  the  readei's  of  the 
Pictorial. 

In  gratification  of  a  long  cherished  desire,  I  turned  my  steps 
towards  Windsor  Castle,  situated  about  twenty  miles  from  Lon- 
don, on  an  eminence  commanding  a  charming  prospect  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  in  all  directions.  The  castle  is  a  noble  struc- 
ture of  great  antiquity,  having  been  originally  built  by  William 
I.,  and  greatly  enlarged  by  his  successors  from  time  to  time,  until 
it  presents  a  collection  of  most  gorgeous  palace-like  apartments, 
and  a  perfect  royal  residence.  The  splendid  suite  of  rooms  desig- 
nated as  the  "  State  Apartments,"  are  enriched  with  fine  paintings 
and  costly  ornaments  of  great  variety.  The  first  apartment  I  ex- 
amined was  the  Queen's  Audience  Chamber,  the  walls  of  wliich 
are  hung  with  rich  Gobelin  tapestry,  specimens  of  which  were  ex- 
hibited in  our  New  York  Crystal  Palace.  On  the  ceiling  of  this 
room  is  painted  a  personification  of  Britannia  sitting  on  a  triumplial 
car  drawn  by  swans,  the  ceiling  and  covering  of  the  room  being 
richly  and  profusely  decorated  with  gold. 

I  next  visited  what  was  called  the  "  Vandyck  Room,"  so  desig- 
nated on  account  of  the  large  number  of  portraits  placed  here 
from  the  hand  of  the  great  master-painter.  This  apartment  is 
spacious,  and  comparatively  plain  in  its  decoration,  but  to  my  eye 
the  finer  one  of  the  two.  The  hangings  of  the  wall  are  of  crimson 
silk  damask,  oniamented  with  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter ;  but  the  x-ichness  of  the  whole  is  thro\vn  into  the  back- 
ground by  those  incomparable  paintings.  The  next  room  which 
was  shown  to  me  was  the  "  Queen's  Drawing-Room ;"  and  here 
again  was  displayed  a  lavish  elegance  and  splendor  of  decoration. 
The  ceiling  is  stuccoed,  and  embellished  with  margins  of  oak  and 
palm  entwined.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  octagon  panel  surrounded 
with  the  oak,  shamrock,  rose  and  thistle.  In  the  centre  of  the 
cove  are  richly  emblazoned  shields  containing  the  arras  of  Eng- 
land and  Meimingen,  surmounted  with  the  royal  crown.  Other 
shields,  containing  various  initials  and  arms,  are  at  the  ends  of  the 
room.  The  hangings  of  this  apartment  are  only  surpassed  by 
those  of  the  State  apartment. 

The  next  room  visited  was  the  "  State  Ante-Room,"  gorgeously 
ornamented.  Prom  thence  we  passed  by  the  "  Grand  Staircase," 
through  the  "  Grand  Vestibule,"  to  the  "  Waterloo  Chamber,"  to 
my  mind  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  all  I  had  yet  seen,  con- 
taining, as  it  does,  some  thirty-eight  portraits  of  the  sovereigns 
who  reigned,  the  most  celebrated  commanders  who  fought,  and 
the  statesmen  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  the  period  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  I  tarried  long  here  to  examine  these  pictures, 
and  to  comment  upon  the  suggestions  which  they  brought  to  my 
mind.  Prom  thence  we  entered  the  "Presence  Chamber,"  a  su- 
perb room,  hung  Uke  the  State  apartment  ^vith  Gobelin  tapestry; 
the  subject,  the  history  of  Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece — these 
beautiful  productions  having  been  presented  by  Charles  X.,  of 
Prance,  to  George  IV". 

Prom  hence  magnificent  French  doors  open  into  the  "Throne 
Room,"  "Waterloo  Gallery,"  and  "  St.  George's  Hall."  The 
ceiling  is  divided  into  panels,  the  mouldings  and  centre-pieces  of 
which  are  elaborately  wrought  in  various  appropriate  devices  in 
bold  relief.  The  ceiling  is  supported  by  a  large  and  richly  orna- 
mented cove,  which  forms  part  of  the  cornice,  and  this  again  is 
ornamented  with  scroll-work,  in  the  centre  with  the  royal  arras, 
and  over  the  mantels  and  doors  with  the  mitials,  "  G.  R.  IV." 
The  style  of  the  room  is  that  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
furniture  is  sohdly  gilt,  and  covered  with  crirason  damask.  From 
the  ceilings  arc  suspended  rich  chandeliers,  the  whole  producing 
an  effect  gorgeous  in  the  extreme. 

We  then  passed  into  "  St.  George's  Hall,"  a  room  two  hundred 
feet  long,  with  a  ceiling  thirty-two  feet  high,  divided  into  small 
panels,  containing  shields  emblazoned  with  the  armorial  bearings 
of  all  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  from  the  institution  of  the  order 
down  to  the  present  time,  a  lapse  of  some  five  hundred  years. 
Portraits  of  sovereigns  of  England,  from  James  I.  to  George  IV., 
decorate  the  walls.  At  each  end  of  the  hall  is  a  music  gallery, 
and  against  the  one  at  the  east  end  is  the  sovereign's  throne.  A 
royal  seat,  indeed — with  all  the  paraphei-nalia  of  rank  and  royalty 
attached,  so  profuse  as  to  be  fairly  fatiguing  to  the  eye  and 
patience  to  examine. 

From  St.  George's  Hall  we  passed  into  the  "  Guard  Chamber," 
where  the  rich  and  vai-ied  collection  of  ai*mor  is  most  ingeniously 
disposed.  Here,  among  other  like  matters,  are  six  whole  length 
figures  clothed  in  armor,  with  their  lances  standing  on  brackets, 
two  on  each  side  of  the  room,  and  two  at  the  south  end.    Here, 


also,  upon  part  of  the  foremast  of  the  "  Victoiy,"  through  which 
a  cannon  ball  passed  at  the  battle  of  the  Trafalgar,  stands  a  splen- 
did colossal  bust  of  Lord  Nelson.  A  bust  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough occupies  a  station  to  the  left,  and  on  the  right  one  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  On  either  side  of  Nelson's  bust  is  a  beauti- 
ful piece  of  ordnance  taken  at  the  battle  of  Scringapatara.  The 
"Queen's  Presence  Chamber"  was  the  next  examined,  richly 
hung  with  Grobehn  tapestry.  The  ceiling  is  painted,  Catherine, 
queen  of  Charles  II.  being  the  principal  figure,  seated  under  a 
canopy  spread  by  Time,  and  supported  by  Zephyrs  ;  while  Reli- 
gion, Prudence,  Fortitude  and  other  Virtues  are  in  attendance  on 
her.  Fame  is  proclaiming  the  happiness  of  the  country,  and  Jus- 
tice is  driving  away  Sedition  and  Discord. 

Having  enjoyed  a  surfeit  of  tliese  stato  apartments,  I  now 
passed  to  the  magnificent  chapel  of  St.  George ;  the  part  of  this 
chapel  called  the  choir  is  appropriated  to  the  performance  of  di- 
vine service,  and  the  ceremony  of  installing  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter.  The  stalls  of  the  Knights  are  ranged  on  either  side  of 
the  choir,  and  those  of  the  sovereigns  and  the  princes  under  tho 
organ  gallery.  The  stall  of  the  queen  is  distinguished  by  a  canopy 
and  curtains  of  purple  velvet  embroidered  with  gold.  The  re- 
mains of  many  illustrious  personages  have  been  interred  here  in 
the  royal  vault  of  the  chapel,  among  them,  Octavius  and  Alfred, 
sons  of  George  III.,  Princess  Ameha,  Princess  Charlotte,  Queen 
Charlotte,  Duke  of  Kent,  George  III.,  Duke  of  York,  George  IV., 
William  IV.,  Princess  Auguita,  Princess  Sophia  and  Queen  Ade- 
laide.    An  illustrious  record  of  names. 

The  royal  stables  were  the  next  subject  which  interested  me, 
which,  though  perfection  in  their  arrangement,  would  be  tedious 
in  description.  Windsor  Park,  with  its  eighteen  hundred  acres  of 
land,  was  vastly  engaging  to  the  eye,  being  stocked  with  some 
thousand.'^  of  noble  deer.  The  castle  and  offices  occupies  a  space 
of  about  thirty  acres  of  ground,  and  is  a  curiosity  which  I  should 
have  been  sorry  not  to  have  thoroughly  explored  and  understood. 
I  was  obliged  to  obtain  a  Lord  Chamberlain's  permit  in  London, 
without  wliich  no  stranger  is  admitted,  but  with  which  one  is  sure 
of  receiving  the  most  courteous  attention.  After  many  hours 
passed  in  examining  Windsor  Castle,  I  returned  highly  gratified 
again  to  London. 

I  passed  a  pleasant  evening  at  the  Colosseum  in  Regent's  Park, 
the  exhibition  consisting  of  various  fine  statues,  pictures  and  pano- 
ramas. Under  the  building  are  what  are  called  the  caverns  ;  theso 
are  artificial,  filled  with  waterfalls,  fountains  and  flowers.  The 
illusion  of  space  and  distance  is  so  perfect,  that  one  imagines 
he  is  looking  at  objects  situated  miles  away,  when  in  reality  you, 
are  but  a  couple  of  rods  or  so  from  them  But  the  most  remark- 
able and  decidedly  the  best  illusion  I  have  ever  seen,  was  a  pano- 
ramic view  of  London  by  moonlight.  You  ascend  about  a  hun- 
di*ed  stairs  inside  the  building,  and  come  out  upon  a  balcony  in 
imitation  of  St.  Pauls.  Looking  down  from  thence,  there  lay  be- 
fore me  the  vast  city  by  moonlight,  the  streets  full  of  carriages 
and  people,  shops  and  houses  lighted  up  by  gas,  tlie  river  Thames 
alive  with  steamers,  etc.;  in  short,  the  city  of  London  was  before 
me  in  all  its  glory,  beneath  the  inftuence  of  a  clear  moonlight.  It 
was  a  grand  illusion,  and  formed  a  perfect  view  of  this  great 
metropolis. 

Selecting  a  favorable  period,  I  determined  to  devote  ample  time 
for  a  %'isit  to  the  "  Tower  of  London,"  situated  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  city,  on  the  river  Thames,  covering  a  space  of 
twelve  acres,  with  a  strongly  built  and  regularly  fortified  wall, 
having  been  originally  the  castle  and  palace  residence  of  the  early 
monarchs  of  England.  The  lofty  square  building,  adorned  with 
tun-ets,  surmounting  the  rest  of  the  fortress,  is  called  the  "  White 
Tower"  [see  engraving  on  page  60],  the  walls  of  which  are  seven- 
teen feet  thick.  On  the  second  floor  of  the  tower  is  the  Chapel  of 
St.  John,  where  the  first  kings  performed  their  devotions.  Below 
this  chapel  was  pointed  out  to  me  the  prison  where  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  confined,  now  occupied  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  armory. 
A  large  range  of  vaults  under  the  "  White  Tower  "  have  also  been 
tised  as  prisons  ;  and  I  discovered  various  inscriptions  carved  upon 
the  walls  by  those  who  had  been  held  here  in  durance.  The  tower 
known  as  the  "  Bell  Tower,"  is  said  to  have  been  the  prison  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  while  a  Uttle  fui'tlier  on  is  the  famous  water 
gate,  known  as  the  "  Traitor's  Gate,"  through  which  state  prison- 
ers were  of  old  brought  to  the  tower  for  execution. 

Opposite  to  the  "Traitor's  Gate"  is  the  "Bloody  Tower,"  said 
to  be  the  place  where  the  two  infant  princes  were  murdered  by 
their  uncle,  afterwards  Richard  UI.  Passing  through  the  "  Bloody 
Tower,"  we  came  to  "  Tower  Hill ;"  and  here  I  stood  upon  the 
spot  where  so  many  illustrious  and  famous  Englishmen  had 
been  beheaded,  among  whom  was  Anne  Boleyn,  queen  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  block  and  axe  with  which  the  headsman  operated,  I 
saw  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  armory.  Next  we  examined  "  Bean- 
champ  Tower,"  wliich  was  also  for  many  years  occupied  as  a 
prison.  The  "  Horse  Armory  "  is  an  apartment  of  some  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  occupied  by  equestrian  figures  clothed 
in  the  armor  of  various  reigns,  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  to  that 
of  James  II. 

The  crown  jewels  used  at  the  royal  coronations  are  in  the 
Tower  of  London  for  safe  keeping,  being  immensely  valuable. 
Victoria's  crown  is  the  principal.  The  cap  is  of  purple  velvet, 
covered  with  diamonds ;  on  the  top  is  a  ball,  also  covered  with 
diamonds,  bearing  a  cross  formed  of  brilliants,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  superb  sapphire,  and  in  front  is  a  heart-formed  ruby. 
The  value  of  this  crown  alone,  the  warden  told  me,  was  over  half 
a  million  of  dollars ;  and  the  whole  of  the  crown  jewels  are  Talue4 
at  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  ! 

In  my  next,  I  shall  speak  of  St.  Pauls,  Thames  Tunnel,  Re- 
gents' Park,  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Bank  of  England,  Parlia- 
ment, etc.,  in  visiting  which  I  have  found  much  to  interest  me. 
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ENTRANCE   TO    THE   TOMBS    OF   THE   KINGS    OF   JUDAH. 


SCENES  IN  PALESTINE. 

On  these  two  pages  we  give  several  interesting  scenes  in  the 
Holy  Land.    Near  Jerusalem,  in  a  desolate  locality,  is  a  sepul- 
chral cave  known  from  all  time  by  the  name  of  Kobour-El-Sala- 
thin,  Kobour-El-Melouk,  or  Tomb  of  Kings.     This  tomb  is  exca- 
vated in  the  rock  vnth  remarkable  art.     Its  simple  and  grand  as- 
pect presents  the  principal  lines,  and  some  details  of 
Greek  monuments ;  its  plan  and  arrangement  resemble 
the  Egyptian  hypogoeums,  but  it  has  a  peculiar  charac- 
ter wmch  is  neither  Greek  nor  Egyptian.     It  is  a  hy- 
brid architecture,  which  shows  distinctly  the  plagiarisms 
of  a  people  extinct  before  attaining  its  vitality,  and  not 
having  developed  all  its  individuality.     The  facade,  of 
which  we  give  an  engraving,  was  composed  of  two  col- 
umns, now  broken,  and  two  pilasters  connected  with  the 
side  walla  of  rock.    A  rich  garland  of  foliage,  fruit  and 
pine-cones  runs  along  the  architrave,  falls  at  the  right 
angle  of  this  side  of  the  entrance,  and  encloses  it  like  a 
mantel-piece.     The  entablature  presents  a  long  frieze, 
the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
an  emblem  of  the  promised  land,  and  an  habitual  type 
of  Asmonean  coins.     To  the  right  and  left  of  this  em- 
blem are  symmetrically  placed  a  crown,  then  a  border  of  triple 
palm,  finally  triglyphs  alternating  with  paterae  three  times  re- 
peated.   About  this  frieze  begins  a  beautiful  cornice  composed  of 
numerous  and  elegant  mouldings,  and  rising  to  the  summit  of  the 
rock.     The  gateway  of  this  hypogffium  opens  in  a  deep  well,  now 
filled  up,  destined  formerly  to  prevent  access,  and  swallow  up  the 


rash  person  who  dared  to  profane  the  last  asylum  of  the  kings  of 
Judah.  The  gap  was  closed  by  a  massive  stone  door,  which 
could  be  opened  externally  by  a  simple  and  ingenious  piece  of 
mechanism.  This  gap  opens  on  a  square  vestibule,  arched,  and 
pierced  on  three  sides  with  as  many  doorways,  giving  access  to 
three  sepulchral  chambers.     The  first  contains  six  tombs,  hoi- 
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PROFILE   OF   THE   TOMB, 

lowed  in  the  form  of  ovens,  and  having  a  little  receptacle  at  the 
farthest  part,  destined  to  be  closed  by  the  sarcophagus,  and  pro- 
bably to  contain  treasm'es  and  objects  of  value.  At  the  right,  an 
opening,  ingeniously  concealed,  leads  by  an  inchned  corridor  to  a 
sepulchral  chamber  lower  than  the  others,  but  to  which  the  whole 
monument  seems  subordinate.    This  chamber,  hollowed  exactly 


in  the  axis  of  the  hypogsenra,  occupies  in  the  tomb  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  the  place  of  honor  which  seems  to  have  been  reserved 
for  David.  This  hall  contains  a  sarcophagus,  the  upper  part  of 
which  has  been  brought  to  France  and  placed  in  the  Louvre.  The 
hd  is  divided  into  five  longitudinal  bands,  adorned  with  foliage, 
representing  by  turns  vine  and  grape  leaves,  pomegranates,  oak 
leaves  and  acorns,  pine-cones  and  olive-garlands.  All 
the  emblematical  ornaments  with  which  this  lid  is  cov- 
ered are  borrowed  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  law,  and  are  the  same  which  the  Scrip- 
tures mention  in  the  description  of  the  celebrated  temple 
of  Solomon.  The  lid  of  this  sarcophagus  is  broken  in 
two  pieces ;  and  though  it  wants  one  of  the  extremities, 
its  total  length  is  now  nearly  seven  feet.  The  stone  of 
which  it  is  composed  is  a  calcareous  siles,  of  extreme 
hardness,  which  must  have  rendered  the  task  of  orna- 
menting it  very  difficult.  The  foliage,  palm  leaves, 
flowers,  fruits  and  all  the  details  must  have  been  exe- 
cuted with  the  chisel  and  rasp ;  the  workmanship  is 
exceedingly  delicate.  It  is  the  only  monument  of  Jew- 
ish art  extant.  The  other  sepulchral  chambers  of  Ko- 
bour  El-Melouk  contain,  one,  nine  tombs,  the  other,  six. 
From  the  first  of  these  two  chambers  yon  descend  into  an  inferior 
hall,  which  must  have  contained  the  body  of  Hezekiah,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Ahaz,  who  re-established  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  and  overthrew  the  Assyrians.  All  the  finished  tombs 
correspond  to  the  kings  of  Judah,  whom  -the  Bible  tells  us  were 
deposited-  in  the  family  tomb.    Besides  David  and  Hezekiah,  Solo- 
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THE  RIGHT  BANK  OF  THE  DEAD  SEA, 


mon,  Rehoboara,  Abijah,  Asa,  Jc- 
hoshaphat,  Amaziah,  Jothara,  Josiah 
and  ttie  high  priest,  Jehoiada,  were 
baried  there.  Each  unfinished  tomb 
corresponds  to  a  king  who  was  not 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  father. 
Some  canied  into  captivity  to  Baby- 
Ion  or  Egypt,  died  there ;  others  re- 
ceived a  special  sepulchre.  As  to 
Athaliah,  she  was  certainly  not  de- 
posited among  the  princes  of  the  race 
she  wished  to  exterminate.  The 
Dead  Sea,  the  subject  of  our  fourth 
engraving,  is  an  object  of  peculiar  in- 
terest. The  shores  are  heaped  with 
sulphur  and  bitumen.  No  fish  live 
in  its  waters.  The  waters  are  of  ex- 
treme limpidity,  but  very  salt  and 
bitter.  The  proportion  of  the  weight 
of  the  salts  held  in  solution  to  the 
whole  weight  of  the  water  varies,  ac- 
cording to  diiFerent  experiments  by 
chemical  analysis,  from  twenty-live 
to  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  This. very 
great  portion  of  saline  matter  explains 
the  difficulty  of  diving  in  this  lake, 
and  the  sluggish  motion  of  the  waves, 
comparatively  undisturbed  by  the 
wind.  From  the  depths  of  the  lake 
rises  asphaltnm,  or  mineral  pitch,  or 


THE    SALT   MOUNTAINS. 


as  the  Germans  call  it,  Jem  pitch, 
which  is  melted  by  the  heat  of  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  and  again  con- 
densed by  the  water,  and  of  which 
Seetzen  tells  us  that  there  are  pieces 
large  enough  for  camel  loads.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  tourist,  it  is  pa- 
rous, and  is  thrown  out  only  in  bad 
weather.  The  journal  of  the  American 
expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea,  under 
the  command  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  is 
deeply  interesting,  and  forms  a  large 
volume.  The  Salt  Mountain,  repre- 
sented herewith,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Djcbel-melheh,  or  Djebel-esdoun,  is 
viewed  with  curiosity  and  awe.  On 
the  flanks  of  the  Salt  Mountain  are 
still  seen  the  ruins  of  an  immense 
city,  which  t>.e  Arabs  call  Kherbet- 
Esdoura ;  this  is  Sodom.  Farther 
off,  to  the  northeast,  are  the  ruins  of 
Zoar,  the  Segor  of  the  Bible.  The 
remembrance  of  the  retributive  down- 
fall of  the  once  populous  and  guilty 
cities  of  the  Pentapolis  by  the  wratn, 
of  lIcavcD,  has  been  preserved  to  this 
dn^y  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  region. 
The  entrance  into  the  wild  mountain 
region  is  depicted  in  the  last  engrar- 
ing  of  this  series. 


ENTRANCE  OF  OUAD  KATZALBAH. 
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fWrittcn  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
TO    THE    DOTE. 

BT  JOQN   CAETEB. 


Ah,  what  is  man's  malevolence  to  thee, 

That  art  so  p4a«.'efal  in  thiae  own  retreat? 
Falae  flutter}-  has  uever  bent  the  knee, 

Nor  ma^keil  treason  houibled  at  thj  feet! 

Canst  thou  not  join  the  merry  tribea  that  meet. 
To  h;iil  the  opening  duJiies  on  the  lea? 

And  joy  to  hear  the  snowj-  lambkins  bleat, 
Although  the  «*orId  be  desolate  to  mo? 

When  o'er  the  peaceful  lake  I  lift  the  oar, 
"Wearied  with  men,  and  Bcekiog  solitude, 

I  hear  thee  tighing  on  the  shaded  shore, 
And  rebel  thoughts  within  my  bre^ist  intnide — 
I  think  the  gentle  maid  ^vas  cold  and' rude, 

That  drove  me  hopeless  to  a  stranger  clime, 
That  bid  me  woo  and  wed  the  chiding  flood, 

And  sell  my  passion  in  a  sailor^s  rhyme. 

Perchance  to  thee  some  heart  has  fickle  prored, 

For  faith  will  tire  in  some  unsjuarded  hour; 
Better  for  man  and  bird  they  ne'er  h;id  loved, 

For  sad  the  tears  shed  on  a  blasted  flower! 

Then  hope  and  patience  lose  their  giant  power, 
The  clouded  heart  looks  for  the  light  no  more; 

Though  spent  with  grief  it  shuns  the  sheltering  bower, 
And  spreads  like  thee  its  meanings  to  and  fro. 


[Written  for  Glcaaon'e  Piotoriai.] 

THE   F.LOWER    CURE. 

BT   3IKS.    CAROLINE    A.    BOOLE. 

The  sewing  dropped  from  Mrs.  Lee's  hands,  and  the  delicate 
fingers  were  pressed  nen-ously  to  the  pale  forehead — her  eyes 
closed  and  an  expression  of  intense  agony  passed  over  the  beauti- 
fal  features.  A  slight  moan  escaped  her  Hps,  and  thea  resting 
her  hands  upon  the  workstand,  she  seemed  endeavoring  to  forget 
herself  in  sleep.  But  sleep  refused  to  seal  her  lids  or  steep  her 
senses, — sharp  pains  darted  above  the  one,  while  the  other  were 
doubly  sensitive.  Leaving  her  rocker,  she  paced  the  room  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  mth  a  weary,  languid  motion  threw  her- 
self upon  a  lounge,  and  buried  her  aching  head  in  its  cushions. 

Every  afternoon,  for  the  preWous  fortnight,  the  same  thing  had 
occurred  about  the  same  hour.  A  dull,  heavy,  bewildering  pain 
fvonld  first  press  like  a  leaden  weight  above  her  brows,  and  then 
would  follow  a  succession  of  short,  sharp,  knife-like  thrusts,  so 
keen,  so  severe,  so  blinding,  that  it  seemed  with  each  one  the  poor 
suffering  nerves  must  snap  asunder  with  the  exquisite  torture.  She 
would  endeavor  each  time  not  to  yield  to  it ;  she  would  retain  her 
sewing  and  ply  her  needle,  or  else  stiive  to  busy  herself  with  a 
book,  but  it  would  all  be  of  no  avail ;  she  would  finally  have  to 
lie  down,  bathe  her  head  with  camphor,  apply  her  vinaigrette,  and 
sometimes  could  only  stifle  the  pain  by  a  powerful  opiate.  If  she 
succeeded  in  fiilling  asleep,  she  would  awake  quite  well  and  re- 
freshed— but  if,  on^the  contrary,  she  only  tossed  wakefuUy  over 
her  coueh,  her  head  would  continue  to  suffer  until  a  late  hour  in 
the  ni^ht. 

Tiiis  day  the  pain  seemed  more  acute  than  before.  Her  whole 
brain  throbbed  like  one  paiiffal  pulse,  and  eveiy  beat  of  it  sent  a 
quiver  of  agony  throughout  her  frame.  Now  her  head  would 
seem  flying  to  pieces,  and  again,  ere  she  could  adjust  a  bandage, 
it  would  feel  to  her  jis  if  some  mighty  screw  were  with  fiendish 
strength  pressing  it  out  of  shape.  Neither  camphor  nor  lauda- 
num seemed  to  alleviate  in  the  least  her  disti'css,  and  so  tremu- 
lous and  nervous  had  she  become  that  in  the  effort  to  count  out 
her  drops  she  let  fall  the  phial  and  spilled  them  all. 

"  There  is  no  way  but  to  lie  down  and  endure  it  now,"  she 
moaned,  as  she  regained  her  resting  place.  "  0,  that  there  was 
some  remedy.  I  would  that  school  hours  were  over, — it  seems  as 
though  Lilhe's  little  soft  hands  would  soothe  me  sooiewhat ;  at 
least,  she  could  bathe  my  hot  forehead  ;"  and  then  she  pressed  it 
in  a  half-frantic  way,  for  a  sharper  twinge  than  any  she  had  felt 
before  darted  through  her  head  and  circled  her  brows. 

At  this  moment  light  dancing  fooLsteps  resounded  menily  on 
the  gravelled  path,  and  a  sweet,  musical  voice  blended  its  beauti- 
ful notes  with  the  songs  of  the  robins  that  went  fluttering  through 
bush  and  tree,  making  the  balmy  air  as  vocal  with  melody  as  it 
was  golden  with  sunshine.  A  dehcate  touch  was  heard  on  the 
latch,  and  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  was  gently  opened  and  one 
of  those  little  fairy  farms,  of  which  earth  is  so  plentiful,  came 
stealing  with  a  noiseless  step  over  the  carpet.  She  paused  at  a 
table  long  enough  to  place  upon  it  her  satchel  and  bonnet,  and 
tossing  back  her  long  silken  curls,  she  went  quickly  to  the  couch 
of  the  suffering  woman,  and  kneeling  beside  it,  pressed  her  little 
soft  hands  to  the  fevered  brow,  and  as  she  imprinted  sweet  lover- 
like kisses  upon  the  lips  pale  with  pain,  the  teax-s  streamed  down 
her  cheeks,  and  she  murmured  : 

"  Poor  mother,  poor  mother,  Lillie's  sorry  for  you.  Does  it 
ache  very  hard  V* 

"  Very  hard,  little  daughter,  and  I'm  so  glad  you  have  come." 
"  Have  you  bathed  it  with  camphor,  and  smelled  of  your  salts, 
and  taken  your  drops  V 

"  The  drops  are  all  spilled,  and  the  camphor  and  salts  do  me 
not  the  least  good." 

*'  I'm  !^o^^y  the  drops  are  lost,  for  the  doctor  is  gone  now,  and 
I  can't  get  any  more.  I  don't  see,  mamma,  but  I  shall  have  to 
cure  you,  myself.  I've  thought  of  a  way,"  and  a  glad,  lovely 
smile  lit  up  her  fair  face.  •■  You'll  lot  me,  wont  you,  dear  mo- 
the.-  ?  for  at  the  old  nurses  say,  if  1  don't  do  any  good  1  shan't 
do  any  hurt." 


"  And  what  wUl  you  do,  little  student  V 

"  O,  I'll  show  you,  mamma,"  and  away  she  ran  to  the  well  and 
returning  with  a  basin  of  cool,  sparkUng  water,  she  bathed  the 
hot  head,  and  then  letting  loose  the  long  braids,  laved  them  well, 
and  combing  them  out  drew  them  up  aftenvard  in  a  loose  sort  of 
knot. 

"  It  don't  look  vei'y  pretty,  just  now,  but  before  I  get  through 
I'll  cover  it  all  and  make  you  seem  quite  like  a  Queen  of  the 
May." 

'*  Make  me  feel  like  one,  Lillie,  that's  all  mother  wants." 
"  You  shall  feel  and  look  hke  one,  too,  but,"  and  her  laugh 
rang  merry  and  free,  ''  you  must  obey  to  the  letter,  as  Dr.  Mann 
says,  your  physician's  prescriptions.  Don't  you  feel  some  better?" 
"  A  little,"  and  her  brows,  as  she  spoke,  were  contracted  with 
pain.  Lillie  kissed  off  the  furrows,  and  then  running  up  stall's, 
returaed  in  a  moment  with  a  white  cape  bonnet  and  parasol. 

"  Now  sit  up  a  little,  mamma,  and  just  let  me  tie  this  pretty 
sun  hat  over  your  new  fashioned  twists." 

"  But,  LiUie,  I  cannot  walk  out ;  why,  child,  I'm  so  w^eak  I 
could  hardly  step  to  the  door  !'^ 

"I  know  it,  mamma,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  want  you  to  go. 
Come,  just  tiy  a  little,  you  may  lean  on  my  shoulder,"  and  ^"itli 
kisses  and  fondling  she  at  length  won  her  mother  to  make  an 
effort  to  walk.  It  was  with  great  diftieulty  she  went  as  far  as  the 
porch,  but  after  sitting  there  awhile  in  her  low,  easy  rocker,  which 
Lillie  bad  drawn  out  on  purpose  to  rest  her,  the  faintness  was 
gone  from  her  heart  and  her  head  felt  lighter,  though  it  still  ached 
severely. 

"Now  you  feel  able  to  walk,  don't  you,  mamma?"  said  the 
little  physician,  when  a  half  hour  had  passed.  "  The  air  is  so 
fi-esh  and  the  flowers  are  so  plenty  where  I  want  you  to  go,  I 
know  you'll  be  well.     Come,  wont  you,  mamma  V 

There  was  no  resisting  that  sweet  pleading  voice — and,  indeed, 
Mrs.  Lee  felt  at  the  time  no  desh-e  to  enter  again  the  close,  dark- 
ened room,  redolent  only  of  camphor,  hartshorn  and  laudanum. 
It  was  the  first  time  for  a  fortnight  she  had  looked  out  doors  on 
an  afternoon,  and  the  beautiful  pictiu'e,  the  rich,  thrilling  sounds 
and  the  fragrant  air  stirred  her  heart  as  it  were  with  a  new,  quick 
pulsation.  It  was  one  of  those  quiet,  beautiful  days  that  come  to 
the  earth  like  waifs  wafted  from  Eden.  The  sky,  almost  cloud- 
less, seemed  but  a  blue  dome,  girdled  "with  frieze  of  a  snow-white 
hue,  and  resting  on  columns  of  an  emerald  tint.  Like  a  shower 
of  sunbeams,  fresh  from  the  east,  seemed  the  air,  so  golden  the 
haze,  so  warm  the  light  touch.  A  breeze  from  the  south  rustled 
in  the  green  leaves  of  each  arching  tree,  mottling  with  flakes  of 
a  gilded  light  the  shadows  they  cast  on  the  turf,  and  singing  a 
low,  lullaby  tune  to  the  little  flowers  that  nodded  beneath.  The 
quivering  sound  of  soaring  wings  would  float,  every  moment  or 
two,  through  the  track  of  the  wind,  and  then  would  sway  to  and 
fro  with  the  ringing  notes  of  some  warbler  resting  from  flight. 

"  It  IS  pleasant  out  doors/'  said  the  mother,  as  her  eye  once 
again  scanned  the  fair  landscape,  "  so  pleasant  that  I'll  try  to  go 
with  you,  my  dear." 

"  0,  that's  good,  that's  good,"  cried  the  child;  "now  I  know 
you'll  get  well.  Take  hold  of  my  hand,"  and  she  led  her  mother 
out  of  the  gate  and  do\vn  the  road  a  few  rods  till  she  came  to 
some  bars. 

"  Sit  down  there  and  rest  while  I  take  them  down — and  now 
walk  through,  and  then  rest  again  till  I  put  them  up.  Isn't  it  a 
nice  pretty  place  for  a  walk  ?" 

They  were  now  in  a  grassy  lane,  bordered  each  side  by  tufts  of 
the  httle,  pale-cheeked  houstonia,  and  those  beauteous  stars  of  the 
springtime,  the  bright,  golden  dandehon. 

"  How  pretty  they  are,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lee,  as  she  gathered 
a  cluster  of  each.  "  I've  been  so  busy  this  spring  I  hardly  knew 
that  the  flowers  had  bloomed,  but  the  sight  of  these  dear  meadow 
fiiends  makes  me  feel  like  a  child  once  more." 

"  I  have  prettier  ones  yet — pray  don't  stop  for  these,"  said 
LilUe,  as  she  ran  through  the  lane,  cUmbed  over  a  fence,  and  then 
danced  down  a  side  hill  into  a  little  nook  of  a  valley,  with  a  peb- 
bled bed,  over  which  rippled  a  clear,  musical  brook. 

"  Now  step  on  to  my  bridge,  it  is  high  and  dry,  and  come 
tlu'ough  this  woods  only  a  very  few  steps,  and  then  you  may  sit 
down  for  good,  and  Lillie  will  perform  her  wonderful  cm-e." 

Mrs.  Lee  followed  her  fairy-like  guide,  for  the  step  of  the  child 
was  light  as  a  bird's,  and  as  she  glided  so  fleetly  through  the 
gieen  bushes  the  glimpse  one  caught  of  her  snowy  dress  and 
golden  hau-  made  it  seem  that  a  spirit  rather  than  foim  was  flitting 
before  them. 

"  There,  mamma,  there  is  a  seat  for  my  poor,  sick  patient," 
and  Lillie  pointed  her  to  the  mossy  roots  of  an  olden  tree.  "  Was 
there  ever  a  doctor  more  kindly  disposed  ?  Ah,  I  tell  you,  mam- 
ma," and  she  shook  her  head  archly  and  laughed  out  merrily, 
"  the  gi'oimds  of  a  headache  asylum  should  be  laid  out  with  taste, 
and  I  understand  all  about  it,  you  see." 

It  was  indeed  a  sweet  spot,  so  gi-een  and  so  flowery,  with  a  fore- 
ground of  lawn,  stumped  wth  dark,  brilliant  laurel,  and  a  back- 
ground of  mountains,  all  crowned  to  the  summit  with  trees. 

Mi's.  Leo  was  quite  tired,  and  glad  indeed  to  sit  do^^Ti,  as  Lillie 
had  told  her.  She  took  oft'  her  bonnet,  and  as  the  cool  breezes 
came  rushing  fi'om  over  the  bills,  fragrant  with  the  pei-fume  of 
blossom  and  leaf,  it  seemed  to  her  that  not  only  her  heart  but  her 
soul  drank  in  new  life. 

"  Here  is  the  doctor's  first  potion,  mamma,  and  isn't  it  pleasant 
to  take  V  and  the  child  handed  her  mother  a  cluster  of  violets, 
bluer  than  ever  were  beautiful  eyes,  and  sweet  as  a  zeph}T  from 
heaven.  "  That  is  to  be  looked  at,  and  smelled  of,  and  pressed 
to  your  bosom  ;  follow  prescriptions  implicitly,  and  I'll  soon  call 
again,"  and  away  she  danced,  the  old  woods  ringing  loud  with  her 
laughter  and  song. 


There  was  something  refreshing  in  the  smell  of  the  flowers,  and 
Mi's.  Lee's  head  soon  forgot  to  think  of  the  pain  that  still  linger- 
ed, but  took  a  peep  through  the  aisles  of  the  past,  far  back  into 
the  time  of  her  o^ti  sunny  childhood,  when  she  danced  off  her 
pains  and  sung  off  her  sorrows. 

"  I'll  be  once  again  the  child  I  have  dreamed  of,"  she  cried,  as 
the  loud,  clear  notes  of  a  bird  that  had  lit  on  a  bough  that  hung 
over  her  head  broke  her  trance,  "  and  I'll  see  if  the  cure  will  not 
come,"  and  she  ghded  away  in  a  girl-like  frohc  from  bush  to  tree 
and  tree  to  flower,  singing  the  while  snatches  of  song  and  inhal- 
ing with  every  breath  a  fresh,  life-giving  air. 

A  sudden  turn  in  the  path  she  was  treading  brought  her  close 
to  her  child,  who  sat  on  the  tui'f,  her  apron  crowded  with  blossoms, 
and  her  httle  white  fingers  twining  a  wreath  so  blue  and  so  golden 
that  it  seemed  but  a  beautiful  blending  of  sunbeam  and  sky. 

"  You  mustn't,  no,  no,  you  mustn't  come  here — the  doctress  is 
busy  preparing  her  dose  ;  i-un  away,  run  quick,"  and  with  light, 
joyous  steps  the  mother  obeyed,  and  regaining  the  old  grassy 
spot,  soon  filled  her  own  lap  with  flowers,  and  commenced  weav- 
ing them  into  a  queen-hke  girdle ;  that  finished,  she  knotted  some 
tassels,  and  tben,  with  the  laugh  of  a  child,  bound  it  around  her 
own  waist  in  the  fashion  of  days  that  were  gone. 

"  Too  bad,  too  bad,"  cried  Lillie,  as  she  bounded  up  to  her  side ; 
"  the  patient's  been  reading  the  doctor's  books  and  has  half  cured 
herself.  Well,  well,  I'll  forgive  her  this  time,  and  only  proceed 
to  perfect  the  cure,"  and  she  t^^incd  the  beautiful  wreath  above 
the  fair  brow  of  her  mother,  wound  it  over  the  knot  of  dark,  rich 
hair,  till  it  sat  on  her  head  like  a  sappliire  crown — looped  up  the 
draping  sleeves  with  a  cluster  of  flowex-s,  and  bound  about  each 
snowy  arm  a  bracelet  as  golden  and  blue  as  the  wreath  for  the 
head.  Then  leaping  about  her,  laughing  and  singing  awhile,  she 
at  length  di'ew  near,  and  with  a  gravity  comic  and  sweet,  looked 
into  the  beautiful  face  and  said,  archly :  "  no  cure,  no  pay — may 
I  offer  mj  bill?" 

"  I  am  all  ready  to  settle ;  yon  have  well  earned  your  pay.  My 
head  is  quite  well,  and  I  feel  more  hke  myself  than  I  have  for  a 
month  before.     Will  my  little  physician  name  the  amount?" 

"  Kisses  to-day,  and  kisses  to-morrow,  and  kisses  as  long  as  I 
live,  and  a  promise  to  call  on  the  doctor  again  whenever  the  ache 
comes  back,"  and  the  little  red  lips  were  pressed  to  the  mother's. 
"  And  now  we  must  go  on  or  the  cure'll  be  undone,"  said  the 
bright,  young  creature,  and  clasping  the  hand  of  the  now  briUiant 
woman,  she  led  her  away,  over  the  brook  and  through  the  lane, 
and  up  the  road  and  into  the  gate. 

A  fine  looldng  man  stood  \vithin  the  porch,  and  as  they  drew 
near  held  a  hand  out  to  each.  "  No  headache  to-day,  I  guess, 
dear  wife.  Why,  how  handsome  and  well  you  look ;  you  seem  to 
have  thrown  off  ten  years  of  age  since  I  left  you  at  dinner.  I 
should  think  you  were  Queen  of  May." 

"More  like  the  queen  of  a  doctor's  shop  she  looked,  dear  papa, 
when  I  came  home  from  school,  so  pale  and  so  drawn  up  with 
pain.  But  she's  quite  cured  now,  and  you  can  give  me  the  credit, 
for  I've  wonderful  skill." 

"  Why,  what  have  you  done,  little  witch  ?"  and  he  caught  the 
fair  cliild  to  his  heart.     "  I  shall  want  you  to  doctor  me,  too." 

"  Why,  you  see,  papa,  I  knew  just  how  it  was.  Mamma  sits 
there  and  sews  from  morning  till  night  because  she  feels  that  she 
must,  and  she  don't  think  she  can  stop  to  look  at  the  sky,  or  hear 
the  bu'ds,  or  smell  the  flowers,  and  so  her  head  gets  tired  and  seta 
up  an  ache.  It  aches  for  some  air,  and  it  aches  for  some  music, 
and,  most  of  all,  it  aches  for  the  flowers;  because  God  would  never 
have  made  so  many  and  such  beautiful  ones  if  he  hadn't  meant 
all  the  while  folks  should  look  at  and  love  them.  People  doctor 
with  herbs  and  say  they're  first  rate, — but  I  use  the  flowers,  and 
I'll  leave  it  to  the  patient  I've  cured  if  they're  not  the  best.  Don't 
you  think  so,  mamma  V 

"Yes,  indeed,  little  Lillie.  You  have  taught  me  a  beautiful 
tnith— and  when  again  my  overtasked  frame  becomes  weakened 
and  sick,  and  my  brain  and  my  nen'es  cry  to  be  healed,  I'll  think 
of  my  little  physician,  and  try  once  again,  her  pleasant  I'LOwjeb 

CUKE." 


OLmSR  CRODHTEUJ, 


Among  many  curious  anecdotes  which  Wliitelock  relates  re- 
specting Cromwell,  the  following  is  not  one  of  the  least  chai-acter- 
istic  :  OUver,  it  was  well  kno\vn,  appeared  to  favor  the  fanatics  of 
that  day,  but  he  did  not  like  to  be  taken  Ubcrties  with.  "  There 
was,"  says  Wliitelock,  "  a  secret  expedition  about  to  sail,  and  one 
of  those  fanatic  preachers  waited  upon  Oliver  and  wished  an 
audience,  which  was  granted  ;  and  when  before  Oliver  he  stated 
that  the  Lord  wished  to  know  where  tlie  secret  expedition  was 
going  ?  Ohver  answered  :  '  the  Lord  shall  know,  and  thee  shall 
go  with  it;'  and  he  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  him  on  boai'd'the 
fleet." 

Being  afraid  of  cabals  from  the  expelled  family,  he  thought  it 
dangerous  to  permit  persons,  particularly  noblemen,  to  leave  the 
kingdom  without  leave.  A  young  nobleman  in  the  interest  of 
Charles  II.  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  protector,  and  soUcit 
leave  of  absence  from  the  country.  Cromwell  immediately  grant- 
ed the  request,  but  said  : 

"  Well,  let  me  see  yon  soon  again,  but  don't  see  Charles  Stuart." 

"  I  mil  not,  upon  my  honor,"  repUed  the  peer. 

The  nobleman  soon  returned,  and  coming  to  pay  his  duty  to 
tlic  protector,  Cromwell  snatched  his  hat  out  of  his  hands,*  and 
with  a  penknife  he  cut  open  the  lining,  and  from  the  inside  took 
out  several  letters  and  papers  directed  to  the  friends  of  Charles. 

"  0,  shame,"  cried  Oliver,  "  is  this  the  way  the  Engfish  noblcg 
keep  their  honor  ?  Did  you  not  promise  not  to  see  Charles  Stuart  ?" 

"  I  did  not  see  him,"  answered  the  nobleman.  "  Then,"  said 
Cromwell,  "  who  put  out  the  candle,  you  or  Charles?"  Ohver 
had  cunningly  contrived  to  put  a  sp)'  of  his  own  into  the  peer's 
service,  who  discovered  that  at  the  interview  the  king  fii'St  put  out 
the  lights. — Evening  Gazette. 


There  is  this  difference  between  happiness  and  wisdom  :  he  that 
thinks  himself  the  happiest  man,  is  really  so :  but  he  that  tbinkB 
hiiUBelf  the  wisest,  is  generally  l^e  greatest  fool. — Bacon. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
AliONE. 

BY   JOnS    U.    LESLEY. 

Alone!  alono!  a  mystic  sound 

Steals  ill  upon  the  droamj'  brain, 
Minglins  the  phidsonie  tones  around 

Into  one  mighty  angel  strain, 
That  hangs  half  poised  in  middle  air; 

Too  sweet  for  mortal  ear  to  know, 
Too  hejivenly  for  the  world  to  share, 

That  swings  a  lonely  mass  below. 

Alone!  alone!  the  mountains  dark 

Are  sleeping,  du5kj',  gaunt,  and  grim, 
In  the  pale  midnight,  where  no  spark 

Of  life  has  thrilled  the  monarchs  dim; 
And  often  echo  beats  their  brow 

With  mournful  mockury  at  night, 
Uttering  a  music  sweet  and  low, 

That  starts  half  formed  from  sea  waves  bright. 

Alone!  atone!  what  dark  thoughts  rush, 

Like  storm-caught  vetiscls,  through  tho  mind ; 
Yet  soft  as  wind-harp  songs  that  gush 

In  spirit  whispers,  undefined — 
Sad,  plaintive  echoes  steal  away 

The  thoughts  that  haunt  tho  earthly  brcaet, 
And  sweet  as  swift-wiugcd  hours  at  play, 

They  gently  bear  us  to  our  rest. 

Like  midnight  dreams,  the  murmaring  sea 

Spreads  out  its  calm,  expansive  form ; 
And  back  and  forth  the  waters  flee 

With  sweet  embraces,  deep  and  warm, 
As  if  to  woo  the  silent  shores, 

That  sleep  in  solemn  grandeur  ever, 
And  in  its  maddened  love  it  roars. 

Till  aU  the  dusky  islands  quiver. 

Alone '.  alone  I  the  beating  waves, 

That  charm  the  midnight's  lonely  dreams 
With  music  from  the  sea-deep  caves, 

Deep  spirit  whispers  softly  seem 
To  fill  the  overflowing  heart 

With  viaions  of  the  great  and  grand, 
Till  life's  sad  sorrows  all  depart 

from  the  ideal  Eden  land. 

. <   »■»  » ■ 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

EDITOEIAL   FELICITIES. 

BT    FltANCIS    A.    DURIVAGE. 


JIr.  Brtjtits  Fulmen,  the  editor  of  the  "  Columbian  Alli- 
gator and  Bald  Eagle  of  Civil  and  Religious  Freedom,"  was  a 
young  man  of  good  family  and  education,  whom  his  evil  genius 
had  induced  to  invest  a  moderate  patrimony  in  establishing  a 
cheap  newspaper  in  the  Athens  of  America.  His  prospectus 
promised  a  sheet  which  would  combine  tho  varied  excellences  of 
the  London  Times,  Fonblanque's  Examiner,  Hook's  John  Bidl, 
the  London  Punch  and  the  whole  Parisian  pressr  Gayety,  grav- 
ity, levity,  severity,  wit,  humor,  politics,  religion,  agriculture  and 
science  were  all  promised  for  a  penny.  The  Herculean  labors  in- 
volved by  this  programme  were  to  be  discharged  by  himself  and 
a  "  talented  corps  of  assistants."  But  Mr.  Fulmen,  like  many 
inexperienced  adventurers  in  newspaper  enterprises,  had  exagger- 
ated the  abihties  of  his  little  capital  of  tive  thousand  dollars ;  the 
exigencies  of  paper  and  type  makers,  press,  compositors,  and 
counting-rooms  were  so  great,  that  he  found  it  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  take  all  the  editorial  labor  upon  his  own  shoulders,  and  to 
employ  but  one  assistant  as  court,  city  and  ship  news  reporter. 
Still,  with  these  appliances,  he  hoped  to  reap  both  fame  and  for- 
tune. His  talents  were  good,  his  industry  great,  and  his  energy 
untiring.  He  accomplished  wonders,  it  is  true,  but  his  perform- 
ances could  not  equal  his  promises,  nor  could  his  limited  capital 
compete  successfully  mth  the  colossal  means  employed  by  his 
neighbors.  He  soon  found  himself  involved,  and  compelled  to 
Btruggle  desperately  to  keep  his  head  above  water.  His  castles  in 
the  air  grew  dimm,er  day  by  day — the  mirage  that  had  lured  him 
on  gave  place  to  an  arid  desert — but  he  was  chained  to  the  oar, 
and  had  no  alternative  but  to  labor  like  a  galley-slave.  How  dif- 
ferent this  existence  from  the  ideal  life  he  had  pictured  on  leaving 
college.  Let  us  glance  on  one  day  of  his  existence,  and  scan 
the  items  which  composed  its  total. 

IVIr.  Brutus  Fulmen  left  his  cheap  boarding  house  at  an  early 
hour,  and  repaired  to  his  office,  which  was  situated  in  a  narrow 
by-street,  for  he  could  not  afford  to  hire  a  conspicuous  establish- 
ment in  a  good  locality.  Having  glanced  at  the  news,  his  first 
care  was  to  prepare  an  "  extra,"  and  having  sent  up  the  items  to 
the  foreman  of  the  printing-office,  he  took  a  huge  sheet  of  paper 
and  dipping  a  brush  in  a  bottle  of  ink,  wrote  out  a  bulletin  to  be 
posted  in  the  window  of  the  counting-room,  as  an  attraction  to 
quidnuncs  and  newsboys.  "  Aiiival  of  the  Steamer !  Prospect 
of  a  sanguinary  war  in  Europe  !  Very  latest  French  revolution  ! 
Markets.  Serious  railroad  accident — brakeman  slightly  injur- 
ed !  Reply  to  the  scuiTilous  attack  of  the  '  Northern  Vulture.' 
Congressional  Proceedings.  The  Country  in  Danger  !  Expect- 
ed Prize  Fight  on  Spectacle  Island — where  are  the  authorities  !" 
etc.,  etc. 

His  conscience  eased  by  this  ebullition,  our  editor  drew  his 
arm-chair  closer  to  the  table,  laid  a  quire  of  paper  before  him, 
flanked  by  the  indispensable  scissors  and  paste-pot,  and  com- 
menced that  dreaded  task,  the  composition  of  the  "  leader." 

"  At  the  present  crisis,  when  all  true  friends  of  our  country 
should  rally  to  her  support,  it  is  with  feelings  of  disgust, 
though  not  of  surprise,  that  we  behold  the  Northern  Vulture  es- 


pousing, as  usual,  the  side  of  the  enemies  of  our  institutions. 
The  degraded  brute  who  edits  that  venomous,  stupid  and 
repulsive  sheet — " 

But  enough  !  The  initiated  need  hardly  be  informed  that  the 
country  is  ahva3''s  is  danger.  If  it  were  not  so  where  would  be 
the  credit  of  saving  it?  Now  the  principal  business  of  the  editor 
is  to  save  his  country,  and  it  is  manifestly  for  his  interest  to  keep 
her  on  a  Ice  shore,  so  long  as  Iiis  hand  is  on  tho  helm  and  his  eye 
to  windward.  Moreover,  bo  it  observed  that  every  newspaper 
has  an  antagonistic  antipodes,  so  that  whenever  tho  mails  fail 
and  news  is  dull,  he  is  at  no  loss  for  a  subject,  but  has  only  to 
pitch  into  his  enemy  to  excito  the  delight  of  his  supporters,  and 
display  his  pluck.  Not  that  much  pluck  is  required,  to  be  sure, 
for  these  passages  at  arms  are  so  much  matters  of  course,  that 
the  greatest  belligerents  on  paper  are  frequently  tho  best  friends 
in  private ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  but  a  serious  gradge  is 
really  entertained,  and  the  shots  fired  are  not  in  a  Pickwickian 
sense,  no  more  dangerous  missiles  follow  after  these  "  paper  pel- 
lets of  the  brain."  It  is  the  blessed  privilege  of  a  high  northern 
latitude,  tliat  one  man  may  attack  another  daily  in  print,  and  in- 
dulge in  the  grossest  personalities  at  his  expense,  without  having 
to  answer  the  outrages  at  the  pistol's  mouth.  And  if  the  insult- 
ed man,  meeting  his  reviler  some  day,  should  happen  to  score  his 
countenance  with  a  riding  whip,  public  opinion  would  condemn 
the  vengeance.  "The  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  liberty  of  tho 
people  must  stand  or  fall  together,"  and  what  would  become  of 
the  liberty  of  tho  press  if  a  man  were  to  be  called  to  account  for 
every  idle  word  he  uttered  at  his  neighbor's  expense  ? 

"  Repulsive  sheet,"  Mr.  Fulmen  had  advanced  thus  far  in  his 
article,  when  tlie  door  opened  and  his  book-keeper  appeared. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Fulmen — we're  out  of  paper.'* 

"  Well,  go  and  buy  some." 

"  No  money,"  said  Mr.  Blotter. 

"  Go  round  to  the  advertisers." 

"  Been  there — all  paid  up — most  of  'em  in  advance,  at  a  heavy 
discount." 

"  Well  then,  go  into  the  street  and  bon*ow  some  money.  We're 
pretty  well  known." 

"  That's  the  stick,"  said  Mr.  Blotter,  shaking  his  head. 

"Zounds  !"  cried  Mr.  Fulmen,  "  is  it  come  to  this  ?  Must  the 
career  of  the  Alligator  be  stopped,  and  the  wings  of  the  Bald 
Eagle  clipped  for  lack  of  a  few  rascal  counters  V 

"  It  would  seem  so,"  said  the  clerk.  "  We  haven't  got  a  ream 
of  white  paper." 

"  Have  you  any  bro^vn  ?"  cried  Mr.  Fulmen,  suddenly^ 

"  Cords  of  it,"  replied  the  clerk. 

"  Then  print  the  Alligator  on  brown  paper,"  said  Mr.  Fulmen. 
"  The  idea  is  excellent,  the  effect  will  be  picturesque.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  says  that  the  test  of  a  good  workman  is  not  to  produce 
the  best  work  with  the  best  tools,  but  good  work  with  poor  tools. 
When  the  Prince  of  Conde  could  get  credit  only  of  the  confec- 
tioner, he  fed  his  horses  on  cheese-cakes.  Go,  Mr.  Blotter,  your 
affair  is  arranged ;  the  edition  shall  appear  on  ^vl•apping  paper. 
Stop !"  added  Fulmen,  as  the  clerk  was  about  leaving.  "Have 
you  seen  Guzzle  this  morning  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.   He  came  in  to  borrow  a  quarter.   He's  below  now." 

"  Was  he  sober?" 

"  Middling." 

"  Very  well.     Send  him  up  to  me." 

Guzzle  was  a  broken  down  English  reporter,  who  professed  to 
have  graduated  at  the  London  Times  office.  He  was  a  tall  fel- 
low, with.red  whiskers  and  a  sharp  nose,  and  wore  olive-colored 
glasses.  He  wrote  with  great  rapidity,  but  was  often  "indebted 
to  his  fancy  for  his  facts."  He  made  his  appearance  in  a  few 
minutes.  He  wore  a  seedy  black  coat  buttoned  up  to  his  throat, 
but  its  integrity  was  more  than  doubtful,  for  his  under  garment 
appeared  at  tho  elbows  in  a  manner  more  pictm-esque  than 
elegant. 

"  Guzzle  !"  said  the  editor,  "  I  had  thought  of  sending  you  to 
the  Hon.  Boanerges  Sampson  at  the  Treraont  House,  to  solicit  an 
exclusive  copy  of  his  lecture  before  the  '  Mercantile  '  for  publica- 
tion, as  I  haven't  time  to  go  myself,  but  you  are  hardly  present- 
able.    Why  don't  you  keep  yoxu'self  decent  ?" 

"  My  dear  sir, 'ow  can  I?"  answered  Guzzle.  "Thebabso- 
lute  necessaries  of  Hfe  are  so  dear,  that  drcsc  is  bout  of  the  ques- 
tion. Vy,  they  tax  you  two  shillings  a  dozen  for  tUe  poorest  ci- 
gars, and  they  heven  talk  of  raising  liquor  to  ten  cents  a  glass. 
But  I'll  go  to  Mr.  Sampson  vith  pleasure.  Vot's  the  hodds  so 
long  as  your'e  appy  ?" 

"  It  wont  do,  you've  got  holes  in  your  elbows,"  said  the  editor, 
"your  linen  shows." 

Mr.  Guzzle's  answer  to  this  objection  was  silent  but  sublime. 
He  dipped  the  bulletin  brush  in  the  black  ink  bottle,  and  applied 
it  with  his  right  hand  to  his  left  elbow,  and  with  his  left  hand  to 
his  right  elbow.  Then  laying  down  the  brush,  he  slowly  revolved 
before  the  admiring  gaze  of  Mr.  Fulmen,  simply  remarking  : 

"Don't  I  look  nobby  enough,  now?" 

Mr.  Fulmen  dismissed  him  with  a  smile,  and  half  an 'horn' 
afteiTvard  the  MS.  of  the  Hon.  Boanerges  Sampson  lay  upon  his 
table. 

Ml-.  Fulmen  made  little  progress  in  his  leading  article.  A 
thundering  knock  at  the  door,  answered  by  "  Come  iu  !"  preced- 
ed the  entrance  of  a  hurley  ruffian,  with  a  low  forehead,  holding 
in  his  dirty  hand  a  copy  of  the  Alligator  extra. 

"Look  at  that 'ere  !"  he  exclaimed,  thrusting  a  marked  para- 
graph before  the  editor's  eyes.  Mr.  Fulmen  was  compelled  to 
read  his  own  article. 

"  Expected  Prize  FigJd  on  Spectacle  Island- — We  leam  with  in- 
dignation that  all  the  preparations  are  made  for  a  prize  fight  on 
Spectacle  Island.     That  ^^notorious  ruffian  Bill  Carboy,  alias  the 


New  York  Biniiser,  is  in  town  and  in  training,  and  his  antagonist, 
the  Cork  Bantam  is  somewhere  in  the  vicinity.  Wncre  arc  the 
authorities  '?  What  arc  they  doing  1  Will  they  not  bestir  them- 
selves ?  We  call  upon  them  to  muster  their  strength  and  lay 
these  bullies  by  the  heels.  If  the  New  York  authorities  suffered 
the  Bruiser  to  escape  after  killing  Mulroy  in  Westchester,  it  is 
no  reason  that  we  should  tolerate  his  presence  here.  The  veiy 
project  of  a  fight  shows  that  the  country  is  in  danger." 

"  Now,"  said  the  formidable  visitor,  setting  down  his  hat  on, 
the  floor,  and  moistening  his  palms,  preparatory  to  clenching  his 
fist ;  "  I'm  tho  New  York  Bruiser,  and  a  gentleman,  which  is 
more  than  you  be.  You've  spiled  my  business  and  I'm  going  to 
spile  your  countenance — and  see  if  I  kint  make  it  look  uglier 
than  it  is." 

"  Oho !"  said  Mr.  Fulmen,  "  you  want  to  see  the  editor — 
don't  you?" 

"  I  want  to  see  the  man  that  put  me  in  the  paper,"  said  the 
bully,  planting  himself  firmly  on  his  legs,  and  measuring  the  editor 
with  his  evil  eye. 

j\'lr.  Fulmen  rang  his  bell. 

"  Blotter,"  said  he,  with  a  private  wink,  when  the  elerk  an- 
swered the  summons,  "  tell  the  editor  that  a  gentleman  wants  to 
see  liini." 

In  a  moment,  a  bulky  giant  {the  pressman)  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  closing  the  door,  asked  surlily  what  was  wanted.  It 
was  arranged  that  he  should  act  as  "responsible  editor"  on 
occasions  like  the  present. 

"  This  gentleman— the  New  York  Bruiser — complains  of  an 
article  in  your  paper  of  this  morning,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Fulmen, 
addressing  his  pressman  deferentially. 

"  Oho !  he  does — does  he  ?"  growled  the  giant.  "  Well,  I  writ 
that  'ere  piece,  what  have  you  got  to  say  agin  it  ?" 

"  That  it  was  a  mean  piece  of  business,"  replied  the  Bruiser. 

A  blow  straight  out  from  the  shoulder  was  the  rejoinder  of  tho 
pressman.  The  Bi-uiscr  could  not  catch  it,  and  he  went  down. 
The  editor  was  delighted,  and  jotted  do%vn  Round  1.  Round  2 
— careful  sparring — left-hander  from  Bruiser — pressman  caught  it 
— struck  out  as  before — Bruiser  dodged  and  went  down  without 
being  hit.  Round  3d  and  last — pressman  opens  the  door — throws 
Bruiser  down  stairs,  kicks  his  hat  after  him,  and  follows.  Editor 
exultant,  sits  dovra  and  resumes  his  attack  on  the  "  Vulture." 

But  now  half  a  dozen  good-natured  friends,  young  men  about 
town  with  plenty  of  leisure,  dropped  in  to  chat,  and  the  sands 
swiftly  ran  through  the  hom--glass,  and  the  leader  was  uuwiitten. 
It  was  accomplished  by  the  sacrifice  of  dinner.  A  steak  at  an 
eating-house  was  substituted  late  in  the  afternoon.  Columns  of 
proof  were  then  read,  and  finally  Mr.  Fulmen  dressed  and  went 
to  the  theatre.  His  task  was  not  over  though,  for  he  had  still  to 
visit  the  telegraph  office,  and  get  the  despatches  read,  before  go- 
ing to  press.  As  he  was  going  to  the  office,  the  cry  of  fire  broke 
upon  his  ear,  and  simultaneously  a  red  glare  lit  up  tho  sky. 
"  \'VIiere  is  it  ?"  he  asked  of  a  passing  fireman. 

"  Alligator  office  !"  was  the  reply. 

The  intelligence  proved  too  ti'ue.  The  printing-office  was  on 
fire,  and  all  efforts  to  save  it  px'ovcd  vain.  Tho  brown  paper 
edition  never  appeared.  Next  day  Fulmen  came  out  with  a  card, 
promising  the  re-appearance  of  his  sheet  "like,"  to  use  his  origi- 
nal simile,  "  the  Fhenix  from  its  ashes,"  but  it  never  did  appear. 
As  misfortunes  never  come  single,  the  very  night  of  the  fire  a 
maiden  aunt  of  his,  who  resided  at  Worcester,  died  leaving  him 
the  bulk  of  her  large  property.  So  he  paid  off  his  debts,  hke  a 
man  of  honor,  and  retired  from  the  profession,  "  scotched,  not 
killed,"  with  all  the  honors  of  war. 


SCEiVE  m  A  CAR. 

The  seats  of  the  car  were  all  occupied — crowded.  None  of  our 
avenue  cars  ever  yet  were  full,  so,  of  course,  the  house  on  wheels 
stopped  for  me.  Not  mshing  to  disturb  those  who  were  seated  I 
was  intending  to  stand,  but  a  gentleman  up  at  the  far  end  arose 
and  insisted  upon  my  taking  Iiis  scat.  Being  very  tired  I  thanked 
him  and  obeyed.  Presently  a  lady,  much  younger,  much  prettier, 
and  much  better  dressed  than  myself,  entered  the  car.  No  less 
than  four  gentlemen  arose,  ottering  her  a  seat.  She  smiled 
sweetly  and  unaffectedly,  and,  thanking  the  gentleman  who 
ui'ged  tlie  nearest  seat  to  her,  she  seated  herself  with  a  peculiar 
grace  of  manner.  She  had  one  of  those  faces  Raphael  was  always 
painting — touchingly  sweet  and  expressive.  A  little  after  tliis 
young  beauty  had  taken  her  seat,  a  poor  woman,  looking  veiy 
tliin  and  very  pale,  with  that  care-worn,  haggard  look  that  pover- 
ty, and  soiTow,  and  hard  labor  always  give,  came  in.  She  might 
have  been  one  of  those  poor  seamstresses  who  work  like  slaves 
and — stane  for  their  labor.  She  was  thinly  and  meanly  clad,  and 
seemed  weak  and  exhausted.  She  had  evidently  no  sixpences  to 
tlu'ow  away,  and  came  iu  the  car  not  to  stand  but  to  rest  wliile  she 
was  helped  on  her  jouniey.  While  she  was  meekly  standing  for 
the  moment,  none  of  the  gentlemen  (f)  oflering  to  rise,  Raphad'a 
angel,  with  sweet  reproving  eyes,  looked  on  those  who  had  so  offi- 
ciously offered  her  a  seat,  and  s'eeing  none  of  them  attemi)t  to 
move,  and  just  as  I  myself  was  rising  to  give  the  poor  old  lady  a 
seat,  she  arose  and  insisted  upon  the  woman  taking  her  seat.  It 
was  all  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and  tlie  look  of  grateful  surprise 
the  old  woman  gave  her,  and  the  glance  of  sweet  pity  the  beauti- 
ful girl  bestowed  on  the  woman  as  she  yielded  her  seat,  and  the  evi- 
dent consternation  of  the  broadcloth  individuals  who  were  mani- 
festly put  to  shame,  all  were  to  me  irresistibly  interesting  and 
instructive.  One  of  these  same  broadcloth  wearei-s,  apparently 
oveqiowercd  with  confusion,  got  up  and  left  the  cax-,  and  Kaphael'a 
angel  took  his  vacant  seat. — New  York  Day  Book. 


The  English  Language — is  yet  destined  to  be  the  nnivcrsal 
language.  It  is  now  spoken  by  more  people  than  any  other  lan- 
guage, and  is  increasing  in  range  and  extent  two-fold  faster  than 
any  other.  It  is  now  spoken  by  fifty-five  millions,  and  tho  next 
to  it  is  the  Russian,  forty-three  millions,  tliirtecn  millions  less.  In 
eighty  years  more  it  will  be  spoken  by  tlu-ec  hundre<i  millions, 
and  oiu-  republic  will  be  the  greatest  empire  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe. 
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HIGH   BRIDGE^   NEAR    CLINTON,   NEW   JERSEY. 


HIGH  BRIDGE,  NEAK  CLIjVTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  above  is  a  correct  view  of  a  recently  finished  bridge,  near 
the  town  of  Clinton,  New  Jersey — where  it  is  known  as  High 
Bridge.  It  was  built  by  the  New  'jersey  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany, on  the  road  from  Eiizabethtown  to  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
A  similar  structure,  embracing  more  of  the  pictiuesque  and  beau- 
tiful, is  not  to  be  found  in  the  country.  Its  extreme  length  is 
over  one  quarter  of  a  mile,  across  a  guUy,  through  which  flows 
the  sparkling  waters  of  the  left  branch  of  the  Earitan.  The  sur- 
face of  this  stream  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the  eye  of 
the  steam  traveller,  who  beholds  the  trout-fisher,  on  the  river's 
bank,  reduced  to  the  size  of  the  victim  writhing  at  the  end  of  his 
line  ;  whilst  the  latter — if  seen  at  all  with  the  naked  eye — is  even 
less  than  the  glittering  insect  by  which  it  was  ensnared  The 
town  of  Clinton  is  situated  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Earitan 
River,  some  thirty-seven  miles  from  Trenton,  the  capital  of  the 
State.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  country  exceedingly  fertile,  and 
diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  and  surrounded  by  good  water  power 
which  is  being  most  advantageously  brought  into  use  for  Tarious 
mechanical  purposes. 


MATAN2AS,  CITBA. 

The  city  of  Matanzas  ranks  next  to  Havana,  in  commercial  im- 
portance. It  is  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  bay.  It  is  well  built,  its  streets  are  pretty  well  laid  out, 
and  perhaps  some  third  part  of  its  houses  are  built  of  stone.  It 
has  a  large  hospital,  a  good  parish  church,  barracks,  theatre,  two 
market-places,  two  printing-offices,  a  bathing  establishment,  etc.; 
and  in  the  neighborhood  is  a  considerable  sngar-retinery,  belong- 
ing to  an  English  firm.  The  bay  of  Matanzas,  defended  by  the 
castle  of  San  Severino,  is  extensive,  and  is  exposed  only  to  the 
nonheast  wind.  The  harbor,  in  front  of  the  city,  is  protected  by 
a  ledge  of  rock,  four  feet  below  the  surface,  which  serves  as  a  nat- 
ural breakwater,  to  defend  the  vessels  at  anchor  within  it  from  the 
swell.  There  are  two  channels  by  which  to  enter,  the  one  by  the 
north,  the  other  by  the  south  end  of  the  ledge ;  but  the  south 
channel  is  fit  only  for  coasting  vessels.  There  are  two  rivers,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  town,  which  deposit  fo  mnch  mud  at  their 
mouths  as  greatly  to  diminish  the  extent  of  the  anchorage  grotmd, 
and  render  it  necessary  to  load  and  discharge  the  shipping  by 
lighters  and  launches.     Matanzas,  though  situated  in  one  of  the 


most  fertile  districts  of  this  noble  island,  was  an  inconsiderable 
place  till  within  the  last  forty  years.  Under  the  old  colonial  gov- 
ernment, it  was  merely  a  subsidiary  port  to  Havana,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  carry  on  any  direct  intercourse  with  foreign  countries  ; 
but  tliis  impolitic  restriction  being  removed  in  1609,  Matanzas 
immediately  became  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  ;  and  the 
place  and  its  commerce  have  since  continued  to  increase,  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  cultivation  of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  other  colo- 
nial staples  in  the  adjoining  districts.  Matanzas  has  one  of  the 
largest,  safest  and  most  convenient  harbors  in  America,  having  a 
good  castle  for  its  defence.  The  situation  of  the  city  is  very 
healthy,  and  it  is  much  frequented  by  invalids  from  the  States,  who 
resort  thither  to  escape  the  rigors  of  our  chillv  northern  climate. 
A  large  commerce  is  carried  on  between  our  Eastern  States  and 
Matanzas,  the  principal  ba.sis  of  which  are  lumber  and  fish,  which 
are  the  main  articles  of  export  from  our  eastern  country.  Indeed 
the  commerce  of  the  whole  island  is  to  a  large  extent  with  the 
United  States,  which  probably  will  ever  be  the  principal  market 
for  her  productions,  on  account  of  our  nearer  proximity,  and  su- 
perior facilities  of  supply. 


VIKW    OF    THE    PORT    OF    MATANZA.^,    CL'liA. 
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VIEW   OF   FLENSBURGj    SLESWICKj   DENMARK. 


VIEW  OF  FIiENSEUKG. 

Above  we  have  a  pretty  view  of  the  to^vn  of  Flensburg,  the 
largest  town  bdonfrins;  to  the  Duchy  of  Sleswick,  and  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  a  sound,  about  sixteen  miles  long,  which  connects 
with  the  Baltic,  and  which  bears  the  same  name.  The  population 
is  seventeen  thousand.  Tlie  manufactures  of  this  place  and  the 
neighborhood  are  not  inconsiderable.  There  are  over  two  hun- 
dred establishment;  for  the  distilling  of  brandy,  sugar-refining, 
tobacco  manufacture,  soap-boiling,  etc.,  also  tanneries,  large  iron- 
foundries,  oil-mills,  and  ship-yards.     The  north  road,  from  Elens- 


burg  leads  through  a  dense  forest  of  beech  to  the  remarkably 
commodious  copper-mills,  the  immense  buildings  of  which  have 
rather  the  look  of  palaces  than  manufactories.  The  town  of 
Flensburg  has  a  good  harbor,  and  oivns  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  large  merchant  vessels,  amongst  which  are  thirty  West  India- 
men,  and  twenty  whalers.  The  commerce,  and  consequent  pros- 
perity, of  Flensburg,  depend  so  essentially  on  its  connection  with 
Denmark,  that  it  is  no  wonder  its  inhabitants,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, should  have  sided  (in  the  late  troubles)  with  the  Danish 
party.     It  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  country. 


SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Salem,  represented  below,  has  always  been  a  commercial  place. 
It  has  a  convenient  harbor  and  good  anchorage.  In  point  of 
wealth  and  commerce,  it  has  always  ranked  as  the  second  town  in. 
New  England.  Its  rank,  the  character  and  number  of  its  popula- 
tion, its  facilities  for  commerce,  and  the  advantage  of  being  the 
chosen  residence  of  many  of  the  •first  and  most  distinguished  set- 
tlers, made  it  early  and  seriously  thought  of  as  the  capital,  instead 
of  Boston.  The  commerce  of  Salem  is  very  extensive.  There  is 
hardly  any  pari;  of  the  world  that  her  ships  have  not_visited. 


VILW    OF    SALEM,   MASSACHQSETTS. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.]  . 
THE  SEAF  MOTHER. 

•  B7    MBS.     L.    B.    8IG0URNST. 

The  westering  sun  tras  bright  and  fair, 
Afl  gaily  round  the  fiither's  chair 

A  group  of  younglings  played, — 
Bat  as  tHeir  hour  of  rest  d  rew  nigh, 
They  gathered  closer  "neat  h  his  eye. 
The  accustomed  sacred  hymn  to  eing, 
That  soothed  the  day's  departing  wing, 

And  hailed  the  eyening  shade. 

Then,  as  it  ceased,  the  lather  said, 

And  tenderly  his  accents  fell, — 
"  Sweet  flock'  IVe  pleasant  news  to  tell! 
Long  has  oar  home  been  lone  and  drear, 
Since  she, —  that  blessed  mother  dear, 
TThose  name  awakes  your  starting  tear, 

Went  to  a  hearen  of  rest: 
But  God  hath  heard  our  sorrowing  praj-er, 
And  kept  as  in  his  pitying  care, 

Unbroken,  though  distressed; 
And  now,  by  his  good  grace,  I'll  bring 
Another  bird  with  aheltering  wing 

To  your  forsaken  nest. — 
And  if  you  bold  her  choice  and  dear. 
And  by  your  loving  goodness  cheer, 

She'll  make  our  household  blest.'* 

Joy  filled  each  little  heart,  and  store 
Of  thanks  from  ruby  lips  nm  o'er. 
ITtiile  kiss  and  promise  sweetly  blent. 
Gave  his  confiding  soul  content. 

"  And  you,  my  youngest  dove, — 
Whose  baby  memory  iiiiled  to  keep 
Her  image  pure  who  watched  your  sleep, 
Even  with  an  angel's  tireless  love, — 
Until  she  rose  to  them  above, — 
Two  added  years  of  health  have  brought 
To  tuneful  sound  your  budding  thought, 
And  you  will  cling  xvith  winning  charma 
To  a  new  mother's  fostering  arms, — 
Tour  pretty,  prattling  tongue  she'll  guide, 
And  let  you  gambol  by  her  side." 

Then,  in  a  precinct  of  their  own, 
■Within  the  nur?erj-'s  quiet  zone, 
With  heads  draim  close,  and  tones  subdued, 
They  the  delightful  theme  pursued, 
Slingling  with  its  pleasing  fire 
Somewhat  of  their  own  desire, — 
Earnest  the  child  council  eate 
In  parliamentary  debate, — 
And  as  the  conclave  found  a  close, 
A  fitting  delegate  they  chose, — ■ 
A  merry  boy  with  courteous  air. 
Free  and  fearless — frank  and  fair. 
Their  message  to  the  sire  to  bear. 

He  stood  beeide  the  father's  knee. 
Threw  back  his  curls,  and  thus  spoke  ho : 
— '■  Father!  we  children  all  agree 
To  ask  you'd  bring  us  home  to  stay, 
A  mother  who  knows  how  to  play, 
To  play  and  laug/i, — 

Do,  father  dear. 
Make  haste,  and  bring  that  mother  here." 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

GOOD   FOR    SOilETHEs'G    YET. 

BY  BEV.    HEKET    BACON. 

"Dox't  scold,  mother !  I  shall  be  good  for  something  yet," 
exclaimed  Lilly  Condon,  as,  in  one  of  her  loving  fits,  she  threw 
her  arms  about  her  mother's  neck,  and  kissed  her  many  times. 
"  I  shaU  be  good  for  something — now  you  see  if  I  aint,"  said 
Lilly,  as  she  looked  up  into  her  mother's  face  to  see  if  there  was 
not  some  sunshine  there. 

"  Good  for  something  I"  repeated  Lilly's  mother,  "  I  fear  not." 

"  MTiy  so,  mother  1  haven't  I  been  good  for  something  al- 
ready 1  Grandpa  said  I  was  a  little  angel,  and  I'm  sure  angels 
are  good  for  something,"  said  the  little  girl  in  an  exulting  tone. 

"  When  did  grandpa  say  that  V  asked  the  mother,  with  more 
anxiety  in  the  question  than  Lilly  discerned. 

"  0,  the  other  day,"  answered  LUly,  "  and  I  felt  right  good,  I 
tell  you." 

"  Well,  tell  me  all  about  it,"  said  the  mother,  Tsith  a  patience 
in  her  manner,  that  suited  Lilly  very  much. 

"  Glad  to  do  it,  mother.  One  day  I  saw  grandpa  sitting  in  his 
big  arm  chair,  twirling  his  thumb  aud  looking  very  sad,  and  I 
asked  him  what  made  him  look  so  gloomy  now-a-days  1  I  told 
him  how  pleasant  he  used  to  he,  when  he  went  to  walk  with 
Georgy  and  I,  and  I  asked  why  he  sat  so  still  now,  and  hung  down 
his  head,  and  looked  so  bad  ?" 

"  Did  he  tell  the  reason,  Lilly  V* 

"  Yes,  mother.  He  said  he'd  lost  a  great  deal  of  property,  and 
I  asked  him  if  he'd  lost  all  he  had  ?  He  said  he  hadn't.  'How 
much  have  you  got  now,  grandpa  V  said  I,  and  he  said  he'd  got 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  '  Why,  that's  a  good  deal,'  I  said  to 
him,  but  he  said,  '  it  wasn't  anything  to  what  he  had  once.'  " 

"  And  what  did  you  say  then,  Lilly  V  anxiously  asked  her 
mother. 

"  O,  I  looked  him  right  in  the  eye,  and  said  I,  'grandpa,  did 
you  alwai/s  have  t\venty  thousand  dollars  ?'  'Ko,  darling,' said 
he,  '  and  I  never  thought  of  that.'  Then  ho  told  me  I  was  a 
little  angel,  and  when  he  kissed  me,  I  didn't  mind  how  his  beard 
scratched  my  cheek,  because  he  seemed  so  Happy:" 


Just  at  this  moment,  in  came  grandpa,  holding  out  for  Lilly  a 
very  large  peach  in  his  left  hand,  holding  under  his  arm  his  gold 
headed  cane,  and  sirctehing  out  his  right  hand  lo  greet  Lilly, 
who  leaped  to  meet  him.  How  prettily  her  little  taper  hand  did 
look  in  the  large  hand  of  her  grandfather. 

"  Come  here,  little  angel!"  was  Lis  salutation,  as  he  opened  the 
door  of  the  room. 

"  Did  you  hear  thai  ?"  half  whispered  Lilly  to  her  mother,  as 
she  sprung  to  meet  the  old  gentleman. 

Yes,  her  mother  did  hear  that,  and  it  was,  as  she  said,  "  right 
pleasant  to  hear  him  speak  so." 

"Grandpa,"  said  Jlrs.  Condon,  "Lilly  was  just  telling  me 
when  it  was  you  first  gave  her  that  name.  She's  quite  proud  of 
it,  but  she's  a  wild  creature  for  an  angel." 

"Kot  a  bit  too  much  so,"  answered  the  old  gentleman;  "she's 
been  an  angel  to  me,  and  I  don't  know  but  I  should  hai  e  been 
crazy  had  it  not  been  for  her.  I  could  think  only  of  what  I  had 
lost,  but  she  made  me  think  of  what  was  still. safe.  '  Did  you  al- 
u-ays  have  t^^-enty  thousand  dollars,  grandpa  V  was  a  new  idea, 
and  I  began  to  think  how  poor  I  once  was — how  very  rich  I  felt 
when  I  got  the  first  thousand  dollars,  and  I  tell  you,  the  twenty 
thousand  still  mine  seemed  a  mighty  great  foitune.  I  felt  rich 
again,  and  I  owe  it  all  to  this  little  darling." 

And  grandpa  sti'oked  Lilly's  chin,  and  patted  softly  her  rosy 
cheek,  and  the  tears  that  stood  in  his  eyes  Lilly  knew  were  not 
tears  of  sorrow. 

"  There,"  cried  Lilly,  with  an  air  and  tone  of  great  triumph, 
"  aint  I  good  for  something  ?" 

"  Yes,  Lilly,"  answered  her  mother,  "  but  don't  be  so  wild,  will 
you  1" 

"No,  mother,  I'll  be  as  good  as — as  good  as — a  hitten"  and 
Lilly's  teeth  went  into  the  big  peach  as  a  kitten  into  a  bowl  of 
creamy  milk, 

Lilly's  comparison  was  the  only  proper  one.  Her  mirth  was 
like  the  sport  of  a  kitten,  aud  as  natural  and  as  -  perpetual.  A 
fresh  life  was  always  hers.  She'  had  enough  to  give  to  others, 
and  when  attempts  were  made  to  restrain  her,  she  would  sit  so 
straight  in  her  chair,  and  look  so  solemn,  that  nothing  she  did  was 
more  irresistibly  comic  than  her  countenance  and  posture  then. 
"  Good  for  something,"  was  she  not  1  Yes,  she  was  light  and 
gladness  when  otherwise  the  darkness  would  have  been  complete. 
She  was  an  optimist  without  knowing  it,  and  she  had  a  good  deal 
of  Jean  Paul's  philosophy  when  he  said  he  would  show  the  whole 
world  that  we  ought  to  value  little  joys  more  than  great  ones,  the 
night  gown  more  than  the  dress  coat.  Not  gi-eat,  but  little  good- 
haps  can  make  us  happy,  and  we  should  be  like  the  Httle  tailor- 
bii-d,  which,  not  amid  the  crashing  boughs  of  the  storm-tossed, 
waiTing,  immeasurable  tree  of  life,  but  upon  one  of  its  leaves, 
sews  itself  a  nest  together,  aud  there  lies  snug. 

Mrs.  Condon  was  a  widow,  and  Georgy  and  Lilly  were  her  on- 
ly children.  Georgy  was  a  sober,  sedate,  thoughtful  and  studious 
lad,  ambitious  of  advancement  at  school,  and  always,  when  at 
home,  to  be  found  in  some  comer  with  a  book,  or  engaged  in 
drawing  a  map,  and  now  and  then  a  landscape.  But  when  he 
ventured  on  a  picture  it  was  always  a  stiU  scene  ;  he  delighted  in 
quiet  woodlands,  serene  sunsets,  or  the  lake  when  every  object  was 
re-duplicated  as  in  a  mirror,  and  you  could  scarcely  distinguish 
the  arch  above  the  water  from  the  water  itself.  Lilly  disturbed 
his  studies  veiy  much,  and  many  a  time  her  gayety  would  come  in 
amid  his  sober  musings  as  a  little  boat  sometimes  darted  under 
and  through  the  arch  over  the  river,  disturbing  all  the  glassy  sur- 
face of  the  water.  JIi'S.  Condon  sympathized  with  George  in  his 
dislike  of  the  disturbance,  for  she  was  proud  of  him — he  was  such 
a  scholar — be  would  be  such  an  honor  to  her  one  of  these  days. 
But  she  didn't  see  what  was  to  become  of  Lilly,  so  wild,  so  frol- 
icsome, so  ever  on  the  skip  and  jump  ;  and  more  than  once  she 
confessed  her  fears  and  wept  that  she  could  not  control  her  more. 
Lilly  often  told  her  mother,  "  Why,  you  don't  know  how  much 
good  you  do  me.  I  should  be  teiTible  wild  if  you  didn't  hold  me 
in."  But  such  speeches  did  Sirs.  Condon  little  good,  for  she  did 
not  heed  the  great  fact  that  it  is  by  one  impression  after  another 
that  new  habits  are  fomacd,  and  wliile  we  find  it  so  difficult  with 
all  our  years  and  experience  to  coiTCct  our  faults,  we  ought  to  be 
patient  with  cliildren. 

Lilly  was  really  a  good  girl.  She  would  hush  herself  in  an  in- 
stant when  she  came  into  the  room  and  found  her  grandfather 
sleeping,  or  her  mother  talking  with  a  friend.  She  was  the  most 
sympathetic  creature  imaginable  in  the  sick  room ;  and  she  never 
forgot  what  flowers  pleased  her  brother  the  most  when  he  was  ill, 
and  always  felt  better  to  see  a  glass  of  flowers  opposite  his  couch 
as  he  laid  there  with  a  fevered  head.  Lilly  contrived  a  piece  of 
card  paper,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  as  a  cover  to  a  large  glass 
goblet ;  and  thi-ough  this  she  would  put  a  bunch  of  flowers  so  that 
tliey  should  stand  straight,  and  Georgy  could  see  the  green  stems 
in  the  water  below.  " It  looked  so,"  she  said,  "as  if  they  were 
still  gi-owing." 

But  Lilly  was  wild.  She  would  dash  about  sometimes  most 
unaccountably ;  catching  the  most  whistling  and  echoing  strain  in 
evciy  popular  melody ;  running  and  clapping  her  hands  together 
in  the  merriest  glee  when  she  could  do  nothing  else. 

"I  believe  you  arc  crazy,  Lilly !"  her  mother  would  at  these 
times  exclaim;  and  Lilly's  only  answer  would  be,  "  Crazy  folks 
don't  love  anybody  as  I  do  you,  mother." 

Yes,  Lilly  did  love  her  mother.  Many  a  time  she  sprung  into 
wildness  to  hide  the  tenderness  that  otherwise  would  have  made 
the  tears  come.  She  knew,  though  so  young,  how  great  was  the 
bereavement  her  mother  carried  in  her  heart ;  and  she  had  crept 
away  many  a  time  when  she  found  her  mother  in  tears  as  she 
gazed  on  a  miniature  she  wore  in  her  bosom.  Once  she  heard  her 
Bay,  as  she  sat  looking  at  that  picture,  after  coming  from  Georgy's 


room  when  he  was  ill,  "  Will  he  go  the  same  way  V  And  Lilly 
watched  the  doctor  after  this ;  she  heard  him  say,  "  The  bo/s 
mind  must  be  diverted  as  much  as  possible  from  his  trouble ;  but 
it  will  not  do  to  take  him  fron^  his  studies  tmless  something  can 
be  found  to  interest  him."  A  strange  feeling  crept  then  to  Lilly's 
heai-t.  She  felt  thatsAe  could  do  something — ^what,  she  knew  not ; 
but  the  feeling  made  her  happy,  and  she  w^nt  out  to  pluck  some 
flowers.  She  wandered,  for  the  first  time,  to  an  old  i-uin  where  a 
splendid  mansion  and  an  extensive  conservatory  once  stood,  and 
she  found  some  new  flowers,  and  was  delighted  with  some  double 
buttercups  she  plucked  there.  George  was  very  ill  that  day.  She 
earned  the  flowers  home,  and  her  brother  was  delighted  with  the 
double  buttercups.  It  was  a  new  idea  to  him  how  wild  or  field 
flowers  could  be  improved  by  culture ;  and  Lilly  found  also  some 
cultivated  violets,  which  she  declared  were  "as  big  as  Dandy 
Jim's  new  neck-tie  bow."  George  was  now  in  a  mood  to  be  inter- 
ested in  botany — that  would  carry  him  into  the  garden,  and  the 
fields,  and  the  woods ;  and  Lilly  sat  in  her  chamber  many  an  hour 
in  the  early  morning,  reading  and  studying  that  she  might  interest 
her  brother  more  and  more.  Books,  which  had  been  only  orna- 
ments on  the  "  What  Not "  in  the  parlor,  now  became  works  of 
usefulness ;  and  she  filled  her  mind  with  every  beautiful  image, 
legend  and  thought  which  she  met  with  in  the  poets  about  flowers. 
She  was  constantly  on  the  alert  for  new  attractions,  in  the  hope 
that  she  should  lure  her  brother  out  into  the  free  air  and  balmy 
woods  ;  and  all  her  school  studies  were  accomplished  with  singular 
rapidity,  that  she  might  search  into  some  new  method  of  rational 
amusement  for  her  brother.  By  degrees  he  walked  out  into  the 
garden,  by  the  river's  side,  and  then  would  go  down  the  old  bridge 
and  lean  over  there  to  see  the  waterfall,  and  hear  the  laughing 
streams  which  ran  down  from  the  rocks,  as  the  waters  were  thrown 
up  on  to  them.  How  much  Lilly  had  progressed  in  botany  she 
did  not  knofl',  till  one  of  the  teachers  in  school  took  occasion  to 
commend  her  thoroughness  as  an  example  to'  other  schoolmates  ; 
and  this  made  her  feel  safe  to  talk  little  more  freely  with  George, 
whose  superiority  as  a  scholar  she  thought  must  extend  to  every 
subject. 

Every  fair  day  found  the  brother  and  sister  in  the  fields  and 
woods,  and  George's  step  was  more  firm,  his  form  was  more  erect, 
and  his  countenance  wore  an  animation  his  mother  never  di'camed 
she  should  behold  again.  He  came  into  the  house  with  a  good 
appetite,  and  needed  the  presence  of  no  delicacies  to  incline  him 
to  eat.  When  Lilly's  vacation  came,  and  long  hours  could  be 
given  to  the  rambling,  the  clang  of  the  dinner-bell  sometimes 
sounded  lustily  through  the  woods  to  call  them  home,  when 
George  hai-dly  thought  the  moniing  had  passed ;  and  then  he 
would  retm-n  \f\\h  a  buoyant  step,  crowmed  with  oak  leaves  and 
wild  roses,  which  Lilly  had  twined  for  him.  Plowers  were  gath- 
ered for  analyzing  when  the  weather  should  be  impropitious  for 
rambling;  and  lest  this  might  not  always  interest,  Lilly  had 
watched  at  school  carefully  some  of  the  best  experiments  in  chem- 
istry, and  became  a  perfect  mistress  of  crystallization.  Her  crys- 
tals almost  i-ivalled  her  sparkHng  wit,  for  that  was  constantly  glit- 
tering, shooting  out  beauty  when  it  would  seem  all  was  unexciting 
monotony  about  her.  And  then,  too,  she  knew  where  to  turn  for 
pleasant  passages  of  reading.  She  read,  not  only  to  her  brother, 
but  she  read  him — his  mood ;  and  seemed  to  know  just  what  would 
do  him  the  most  good  at  any  given  time.  And  how  reproachfully 
now  came  back  to  her  mother  her  oft-repeated  "  You'll  not  be 
good  for  anything,  Lilly  !"  And  what  a  happy  day  it  was  to  that 
mother,  when,  one  afternoon,  she  took  her  bonnet  and  went  out  to 
meet  her  children  in  the  neighboring  wood  to  return  with  them 
home,  and  found  them  seated  on  a  pi'ostrate  tree,  which  formed  a 
fine  seat  under  a  noble  oak.  There  they  sat  arranging  flowers, 
and  singing  sweetly  together.  She  had  not  felt  before  what  a 
change  had  come  over  her  son ;  and  there  was  a  beautiful  devo- 
tional expression  in  her  countenance  as  she  contrasted  the  feverish 
flush  of  a  year  ago  with  the  healthy,  iniddy  look  of  her  own 
George  now.     She  was  unobsen-ed,  and  remained  so. 

"  Come,  Georgy,"  cried  Lilly,  "  let's  put  these  flowers  do\vn 
here,  and  pay  our  respects  to  Molly  and  her  colt  down  there  in 
the  pasture." 

"  Yes,  yes,  so  wo  will,"  answered  her  brother;  and  the  flowers 
were  laid  Ao^vn  by  the  old  prostrate  tree,  and  carefully  shielded 
from  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun. 

Lilly  darted  oft',  and  George  made  rapid  leaps  to  get  up  vrith 
her,  and  found  himself  aided  very  much  by  the  briery  rose-bushes 
that  caught  Lilly's  dress  and  held  her  back. 

"  I'U  tell  you  what,  Lilly,"  said  George,  "  I  should  like  to  have 
a  ride  on  horseback.     I  feel  just  like  it." 

"  Tiy  it,  Georgy,"  merrily  cried  Lilly,  "  You  take  Molly,  and 
I'll  take  the  colt." 

"  You're  crazy,  Lill !"  said  George. 

"  No  such  thing  !  Mother  said  so  once,  but  she  don't  believe  it 
now.  I've  had  a  ride  on  the  colt  many  a  time.  He's  a  real  clever 
feUow ;  just  see  how  he'll  come  to  me." 

And  as  Lilly  said  tliis,  she  plucked  some  clover  from  a  field 
near  by,  held  it  out  to  the  colt,  and  he  came  jumping  and  frisking 
towards  her.  As  he  fed  from  the  clover,  Lilly  stroked  his  neck 
and  ears,  and  talked  to  him  as  a  pet;  and  when  he  had  finished 
his  eating,  she  looked  him  steadily  in  his  eye,  talked  to  him  as  a 
fondling  nurse  will  to  a  pretty  baby,  and  taking  hold  of  a  little 
strap  about  his  neck,  she  jimipedon  to  his  back,  and  off"  he  started 
to  give  her  a  ride.  Her  broad-brimmed  straw  hat  waved  and 
danced  on  her  head,  and  the  blue  ribbons  that  fastened  it  beneath 
her  chin  streamed  in  the  air,  and  she  waved  her  white  handker- 
cliief  as  gracefully  as  ever  a  lady  love,  in  the  golden  days  of  chiv- 
alry, waved  the  scarf  she  was  ready  to  give  to  the  gallant  who 
would  venture  to  catch  her  and  succeed. 

At  first  George  was  frightened,  and  so  was  his  mother.     She 
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was  almost  ready  to  scream  ;  but  a  sti-ange  curiosity  held  her  back, 
and  she  soon  found  that  George  had  partaken  of  the  excitement, 
and  was  eager  to  join  his  sister.  Up  along  the  bank  of  the  little 
brook  Lilly  guiW  came  riding;  the  colt  bent  his  neck  to  drink, 
and  then  around  over  the  little  bridge  the  hoofe  sounded,  and  Lilly 
was  once  more  by  the  side  of  her  brother. 

Lilly  now  called  Molly  to  her  side  ;  and  as  the  graceful  creature 
C-ame  up  the  hillside,  Lilly  kept  on  talking  to  her,  saying  all  sorts 
of  complimentaiy  tilings,  which  Molly  seemed  to  relish  mightily. 

"Now,  Molly,'"  said  Lilly,  as  she  laid  her  hands  pattiugly  on 
the  horse's  neck,  "you  must  give  my  broth&r  a  good  ride.  Be 
very  careful  of  him,  and  go  easy,  easy,  and — as  fa^t  as  you've  a 
mind  to." 

Lilly  showed  her  brother  how  to  take  tho  halter,  which  was 
twisted  about  Molly's  neck,  and  make  it  uito  a  very  good  bridle, 
and  as  she  jumped  on  to  the  colt  again,  she  saw  George  spring  to 
Molly's  back,  and  off  they  went  right  raenily.  Lilly  led — she 
knew  the  best  route  ;  and  now  and  then  as  they  were  lost  to  tlieir 
mother's  sight  and  came  again  into  view,  her  excitement  was 
gieat.  She  now  came  out  from  her  hiding-place,  and  stood  on 
the  height  in  full  -view  of  the  racers,  as  they  came  winding  out 
from  behind  a  clump  of  trees  towards  tlie  little  bridge  over  the 
brook.  Lilly  was  the  first  to  see  her  mother,  and  she  slipped  off 
her  hat,  and  waved  it  in  the  air  as  a  greeting  till  the  ribbons  were 
wound  tight  round  her  hand.  George  also  responded,  and,  proud 
of  his  horsemanship,  dashed  up  towards  where  his  mother  stood 
in  proud  style. 

The  freshest  life  came  that  day  to  Geoi^,  and  deeper  fountains 
of  strength  were  opened  in  his  heart.  Day  after  day  this  sport 
was  renewed,  and  when  the  summer  was  waning,  and  the  autumn 
showed  signs  of  its  power,  the  family  physician,  calling  one  day 
to  see  grandpa,  was  astonished  at  the  change  which  had  been 
made  since  he  ceased  his  visits.  George  praised  Lilly,  and 
grandpa  declai-ed  she  had  been  "everything." 

And  she  was  even.nhing  in  a  new  sphere,  for  the  doctor  found 
more  to  attend  to  than  he  expected,  for  Lilly  came  into  the  room 
saying  her  mother  was  very  ill.  It  was  the  return  of  a  fever  she 
had  known  years  before,  and  all  that  Lilly  had  learned  in  caring 
for  her  brotlier,  she  now  applied  to  her  mother^s  comfort.  With 
all  her  tenderness  and  her  many  little  arts  to  minister  comfort  to 
her  mother,  was  blended  a  cheemilness  that  was  real  life  to  the 
sick  one.  Her  voice  would  come  up  from  the  garden  while  she 
was  nursing  her  plants  or  plucking  a  bouquet,  and  it  rung  on  the 
ear  the  music  of  a  spirit  in  harmony  with  everything  beautiful  and 
good ;  and  while  her  mother  slept,  a  change  was  made  in  her 
room  that  seemed  like  the  fresh  morning,  when  all  things  seem 
new  again. 

October  saw  her  brother  able  to  go  forth  to  bis  studies  again, 
and  her  mother  perfectly  restored.  "When  subsequently  he  went 
to  college,  her  letters  were  like  herself,  and  he  often  wrote  home 
that  they  were  as  good  as  a  horseback  ride,  for  they  freshened  him 
all  over.  George  hardly  knew  whether  it  was  right  or  not,  but 
before  he  had  thought  of  that  question,  he  had.  read  many  passages 
from  these  letters  to  his  college  chum,  with  the  same  feeling  that 
would  have  prompted  him  to  show  a  bouquet  which  might  be  sent 
him.  He  knew  so  much  of  her  that  was  better  than  even  her  let- 
ters, that  he  did  not  dream  what  rich  things  they  were  to  his  chum, 
a  fine  scholai'  and  a  true  man. 

Richard  Chalin,  for  such  was  that  chum's  name,  was  on  the 
point,  many  times,  of  telling  what  he  thought  of  Lilly,  but  some- 
tiling  restrained  him.  He  never  before  had  felt  any  hesitancy 
about  saying  what  he  thought  of  those  he  met  or  othei-wise  became 
associated  with ;  but  somehow  he  could  not  speak  to  George  of 
his  sister.  But  he  devoured  every  line  which  George  read  from 
her  lerteis ;  and  when  one  day  George  spoke  of  having  delayed 
too  long  to  write  home,  and  was  compelled  by  his  studies  still  to 
delay,  his  chum,  seemingly  in  jest,  and  to  himself  it  was  at  first 
but  a  jest,  proposed  to  wiite  for  him  :  "  Do  it,  Dick,"  said  George, 
gaily,  "that  vnU.  be  something  fresh." 

Dick  did  write,  but  as  Grcorge  was  at  a  recitation  when  Richard 
went  out,  the  letter  was  seen  only  by  the  winter.  This  was  the 
second  year  of  George  at  college,  and  he  didn't  get  so  many  let- 
ters afterward  as  before,  though  more  in  number  came  to  his  room 
from  Lilly. 

When  the  next  vacation  brought  George  home,  Richard  came 
with  him,  choosing  rather  to  spend  the  week  in  the  country  than 
in  his  city  home.  A  branch  raih'oad  brought  the  passengers  near 
to  the  mansion,  and  grandpa  was  in  waiting  to  meet  the  "dear 
boy."  As  the  cars  stopped,  there  at  the  station  house  stood 
grandpa  in  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  good  old  age.  If  winter  was 
there  frosty,  it  was  also  kindly,  and  his  hand  rested  on  his  cane,  and 
his  right  foot  was  forward,  as  though  at  any  prompting  he  could 
move  on  in  strength  and  agility.  He  came  for  one,  but  he  found 
two,  and  between  the  two  brilliant  young  men  he  walked  doi\'n 
Ae  steps  from  the  railroad  to  the  path,  and  up  through  the  tree- 
shaded  avenue  to  the  house — a  fine  sample  of  genial  age  supported 
by  pure-hearted  youth. 

Lilly  received  her  brother  with  open  arms  and  a  hilarity  that  re- 
minded her  mother  of  other  years,  while  to  Richard  she  was  7iot 
wanting  in  hospitable  attentions.  It  was  not  long  before  grandpa, 
in  conversing  with  Richard,  discovered  that  he  was  the  grandson 
of  one  of  his  oldest  and  dearest  friends,  and  while  conversing  on 
old  times  and  the  business  relations  he  once  held  with  Richard's 
grandfather,  a  little  story  was  told  which  much  excited  Richard's 
cm-iosity,  and  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "Now  I've  got  it !" 
"  What  is  it  V  cried  LiUy.  "  Is  it  a  mosquito  V 
"No,"  said  Richard,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  "but  the  key  to  a 
great  riddle." 

The  result  of  that  night's  conversation  was  the  unravelling  of 
certain  intricate  matters  which  had  involved  grandpa  in  his  great 


loss  of  propei-ty.  Now  that  wealth  must  come  back  again.  It 
did  come  back  ;  and  though  many  persons  said  that  gi-audpa  took 
a  strange  fancy  to  Richard,  the  fancy  was  not  strange  at  all,  for 
he  Wiis  a  diamond  of  a  man,  and  acted  out,  at  least,  one  Scriptme 
maxim,  "  Thy  friend,  and  thy  father's  friend,  forsake  not." 

Lilly  did  not  cease  to  be  an  angel  when  she  became  a  bride 
some  three  yeai-s  subsequent  to  this  recovery  of  property,  whose 
first  loss  awoke  her  to  think  of  otbci-s,  and  to  try  to  be  "  good  for 
something."  As  Mrs.  Richard  Chalin  I  might  introduce  her  to 
mv  readers,  should  they  be  fortunate  enough  to  share  the  pleasure 
vrith  which  I  spend  an  evening  in  a  fine  mansion,  where  grandpa 
has  his  chaii-,  and  adorns  it,  and  where  George  brings  his  lady, 
who  was  the  first  to  praise  Lilly  into  confidence  in  her  own  abili- 
ties, and  where  also  the  Tvidow  presides  in  that  dignitj'  which  Lilly 
is  every  day  winning  to  her  ovm  character  the  more,  and  with  that 
cheerfulness  which  she  could  have  learned  only  from  her  daughter. 


[Gathered  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
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[The  following  daily  record  of  past  events  will  be  continued  from  week  to  week; 
exhibiting  a  schedule  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  paet, 
with  Buch  date  and  dii-ta  as  will  interest  and  instruct.] 

JCLT    TWENTT-THIED. 

1777. — Jane  McCrea  murdered  by  English  Indian  allies. 
1815. — Napoleon  left  France,  claiming  English  protection. 
1838. — Attack  by  the  Seminoles  on  Col.  Hamy's  forces. 
1839. — Lady  Hester  Stanhope  died  near  Beyrout,  aged  64. 
1842. — Bunker  Hill  Monument  completed. 

JTJLT    TWENTY-FOURTH. 

1603. — Champlain  laid  foundation  of  castle  at  Quebec. 

178.5. — Dr.  Franklin  left  Havre  for  America. 

1799.— The  French  defeated  the  Portuguese  at  Almeida. 

1814. — ^Proclamations  posted  in  London,  denouncing  natural- 
ized U.  S.  sailors  and  soldiers,  natives  of  Great  Britain,  as  traitors. 

1829. — Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  British  admiral,  a  native  of  Mass., 
died,  aged  80. 

JULY    TWENTT-FIFTH. 

1471. — Thomas-a-Kempis,  religious  author,  died  at  ZwoU, 
aged  91. 

1779. — Successful  expedition  of  Col.  Meigs  to  Long  Inland. 

1793. — Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut,  died,  aged  72. 

1814. — Battle  of  Niagara. 

1846. — Louis  Bonapai-te  died  in  Italy,  aged  69. 

1849. — Gen.  Taylor  resigned  his  command  to  Gen.  Gaines. 

JULY    TWENTY-SIXTH. 

1554. — London  festival  in  honor  of  the  marriage  of  Queen 
Mary  to  Philip  of  Spain. 

1759. — The  French  evacuated  Fort  St.  Frederic,  Crown  Point. 

1777. — Gen.  Amherst  besieged  Ticonderoga. 

1797. — J.  Q.  Adams  married  Louisa  Johnson,  bom  ui  London, 
of  Maryland  parents. 

1840. — Died  at  Potosi,  Mo.,  John  Scott,  aged  109. 

1849. — Postal  convention  between  U.  S-  and  England  ratified. 

JULY    TWEXTT-5EVEKTH. 

1753. — Dr.  John  Warren,  surgeon  Revolutionary  army,  bom  at 
Eoxbm-y. 

1794. — Napoleon  imprisoned  by  the  French  revolutionists. 
1820. — Seventy-three  steamboats  on  the  western  rivers,  all  told. 
1849. — The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  retm-ned  to  Leghorn. 

JULY     TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

1588.— First  number  of  the  "English  Mercurie,"  published  at 
London. 

1768. — Charlotte  Corday  bom. 

1775. — Congress  adopted  a  i-evolutionary  appeal  to  Ii'cland. 

1809. — Portuguese  and  Spanish  defeated  by  the  French  at 
Talavera. 

1844. — Joseph  BonapartB  died  at  Florence,  aged  76. 

1 849  — Charles  Albert,  ex-king  of  Sardinia,  died  at  Lisbon. 

1852. — ^Loss  of  the  "Henry  Clay"  on 'the  Hudson — 56  lives 
lost. 

JULY   TWENTY-NINTH. 

1805. — Hiram  Powers,  the  sculptor,  bom. 

1833. — Wilbeiforce,  the  English  philanthropist,  died,  aged  74. 

1840. — Lucien  Bonaparte  died  in  Italy,  aged  65. 

1841. — 3500  houses  and  2500  shops  burned  at  Smvma. 

1846. — ^Attempt  to  assassinate  Louis  Philippe,  at  Paris. 

1348. — Suspension  bridge  over  Niagara  Falls  completed. 


THE  GRECIAN    BIAID. 

Wlien  the  Tm-ks  captured  the  Grecian  island,  Candia,  they 
found  two  girls  of  remarkable  beauty  and  accomplishment,  whom 
they  carried  oft"  as  slaves  to  the  Turkish  seraglio.  One  of  them 
had  a  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances;  the  other- was  an  or- 
phan, with  few  friends  and  no  relatives.  They  were,  however, 
devotedly  attached  to  each  other,  having  resided  together  from 
infancy."  After  having  dwelt  some  time  in  the  harem,  one  of 
them,  "the  orphan,  by  making  strenuous  exertions,  and  at  the  peril 
of  her  life,  saved  that  of  the  Turkish  princess.  When  this  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  Sultan,  he  ordered  her  to  be  brought  before  him, 
and  then  bade  her  ask  whatever  she  would  of  him,  assuring  her, 
however  hard  her  request,  it  should  be  granted.  She  modestly, 
but  nobly  refused  the  gift  he  proffered  her,  but  pleaded  most  elo- 
quently,'not  for  her  own  freedom,  but^  that  of  her  friend,  por- 
traving  in  livelv  colors  the  joy  that  -^uld  till  the  hearts  of  her 
parents  and  friends  were  she  restored  to  them.  The  Sultan  was 
moved  to  tears.  "  Go,  generous  girl,"  said  he,  "go  back  to  the 
home  of  yonr  youth,  and  take  with  you  the  friend  for  whom  you 
would  sacrifice  yourself,  and  without  whom  even  fi-eedom  would 
be  slavery." — Scioto  Gazette. 


'Twos  a  sunny  day  In  early  May, 
The  streets  irere  brightly  clad, 

TATien  walking  there,  a  lady  fair 
Pii&red  by  a  beggifr  sad ; 

Unheard  his  prayer,  with  a  hai^hty  air, 
It  seemed  no  heart  she  had. 

Next  there  came  one  whose  name 

Klchcs  made  well  known. 
The  beg'gar  plead,  to  buy  him,  bread — ■ 

nis  answer  was  a  frown. 
No  word  was  said,  he  bowed  his  head, 

YeSj  meekly  bowed  him  down. 

There  parsed  that  way — 'twas  Satnrday, 
From  school  some  children  free  j 

On  him  they  ga?^  with  sad  amaze, 
To  sec  such  misery. 

In  youthful  days,  the  world's  cold  ways 
Young  hearts  but  faintly  see. 

But  pause  we  now  to  see  his  brow 

With  pleasure  overspreitd ; 
An  open  palm  affords  the  balm — 

Rich  blessings  on  her  head  1 
A  seamstress's  mite,  hard  earned  at  night, 

Hath  bought  the  beggar  bread! 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 

LTifsnELD,  Mass. 

Deas  Companion, — A  periodical  migration  from  brick  and 
mortar-dom  to  open  fields  and  pure  air  has  become  an  annual  ne- 
cessity to  one  like  myself,  whose  sedentary  habits,  while  they  ren- 
der such  recreation  necessary  to  health,  also  prepare  the  recipient 
for  a  full  and  vigorous  degree  of  appreciation  of  the  converse  he 
is  like  to  hold  with  nature  in  all  her  rural  simphcity  and  beauty. 
In  a  word,  habit  has  taught  me  to  look  forward  with  a  zest  to  the 
two  or  three  months  of  country  sojourn  that  each  returning 
summer  affords. 

This  quiet,  pleasant,  and  accessibly  convenient  place  has  by 
some  chance  been  passed  by,  I  think,  by  the  seekers  for  healthful 
and  agreeable  country  resort  within  city  reach.  Situated  a  short 
half  hour's  ride  by  the  cars  from  Boston,  throiigh  a  most  rural 
tract  of  couniry,  it  is  an  alluvial  upland,  and  forms  the  highest 
ground  between  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Salem,  being  some  sis, 
miles  from  the  latter  place.  It  is  very  sparsely  settled,  and  num- 
bers not  more  than  a  thousand  inliabitants,  though  it  is  spacious 
in  geographical  extent,  embracing  wood,  water  and  open  fields  in 
most  picturesque  variety.  Suntaug  Lake,  as  a  large,  fine  sheet  of 
water  is  called,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  tovra,  is  one  of 
the  clearest,  deepest  and  the  most  ornamental  lakes  in  Xew 
England.  It  is  situated  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  is  some  two  miles  in  circumference,  affording  a 
variety  of  fishing,  and  vast  quantities  of  ice  in  -winter  of  the 
purest  quality. 

But  what  would  all  these  excellences  be  ■n'ilhont  a  com- 
fortable resort  for  the  temporary  visitor  1  Lynnfield  has  that  ab- 
solute requisite  to  a  Massachusetts  village,  a  good  hotel,  where 
spacious  rooms,  courteous  attendants,  most  unexceptionable 
cleanliness  and  choice  viands  join  to  make  one  feel  in  all  respecte 
comfortable  and  at  home.  Jline  host.  Major  Kand,  is  a  ti'ue  I^ew 
England  man,  intelligent,  practical  and  capable  of  directing  the 
minuta;  of  his  farm,  or  of  entertaining  his  guests  in  a  manner 
that  shall  place  them  entirely  at  ease,  while  the  excellence  of  the 
domestic  an-angcments  shows  the  industry,  skill  and  good  taste  of 
the  matron  of  the  house.  I  speak  advisedly,  and  not  ■without  ex- 
perience. The  Suntaug  House  is  within  mmket  shot  of  the  rail- 
road depot  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  luxuriously  spacious  in 
its  entiies,  parlors  and  offices  generally. 

My  brief  residence  here  has  taught  me  that  tho  enjoyable  re- 
sources of  Lynnfield  consist  in  its  admirable  drives  through  thick 
woods  and  over  fine  roads,  the  extended  views  to  be  had  from  sev- 
eral points  of  elevation,  a  stroll  in  the  neighboring  groves,  a  sail 
upon  the  lake,  a  picnic  upon  the  delightful  little  island  in  its 
midst,  with  its  lofty  groiNth  of  shade  trees  and  thick-set  under- 
bush,  a  toss  of  the  line  in  deep  water,  and  the  glorious  view  of 
sunset  and  sunrise  that  are  here  afforded  imobstnicted  to  the  eye. 
These  long  summer  twilights  viewed  over  forest  tops,  call  back 
vivid  recollections  of  the  tropics,  and  as  if  to  heighten  the  illu- 
sion, all  this  evening,  just  past,  the  busy  fire-flies  have  been  float- 
ing in  phosphorescent  clouds  over  tlie  fields,  like  the  Cuban 
cuculos,  which  is  the  pet  of  all  classes  upon  a  "West  Indian 
plantation. 

The  wind  is  east,  fresh  from  the  broad  Atlantic,  and  in  Boston 
to-night,  I  should  be  -writing  with  closed  windows,  but  the  sea 
breeze  reaches  me  hero  after  a  four  mile  passage  through  soft 
savin  trees,  and  pine  groves,  quite  filtci-ed,  as  it  were,  and  my 
windows  are  delightfully  agreeable  at  this  inland  spot,  a  fiict 
which  any  invalid  laboring  xmder  piOmonai-y  atfeetion  might 
profitably  note,  and  at  a  favorable  opportunity  improve.  I  an? 
satisfied  that  there  are  localities  in  our  midst  admirably  adapte* 
to  the  healing  of  consumptive  ailments,  and  that  one  need  jOt 
risk  the  necessary  voyage  to  the  low  latitudes  in  order  to  rea*»  * 
climate  quite  as  soft  and  soothing,  save  in  mid-iirinter. 

Land  is  here  abundant  and  cheap,  building  lots  of  the  m^t  (de- 
sirable character  to  be  had,  and  localities  for  farms  um^'*'*"'^^  ; 
therefore  let  no  town  denizen  complain  that  there  is  no  (^ol  open 
to  his  enterprise,  or  that  all  the  available  laud  near  the  ■tctropoUs 
of  New  England  is  improved  and  occupied.  •*■  ^*-  ^- 
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BAXISH3IENT 

OF     AEISTIDES. 

Aiisrides,  for  his  in- 
tegrity  samaraed  the 
Just,  Vas  the  soa  of 
Lysimachus,  and  de- 
scended from  one  of 
the  most  honorable 
families  of  Athens.  He 
was  one  of  the  ten  gen- 
erals of  the  Athenian?, 
when  they  fought  with 
the  Persians  at  Jlara- 
thon.  According  to  the 
osoal  arrangement,  the 
command  of  the  army 
was  held  by  each  of  the 
generals,  in  rotation, 
for  one  day.  BatAris- 
tides,  perceiving  the 
disadvantages  of  such 
a  change  of  command- 
ers, prevailed  on  his 
colleagues  each  to  give 
np  his  day  to  Miltia- 
des;  and  "to  this,  in 
a  great  measure,  must 
be  ascribed  the  victory 
of  the  Greeks.  The 
year  ensuing,  he  was 
archon,  and,  in  ihi^  of- 
fice, enjoyed  so  univer- 
Eal  a  popularity,  that 
he  thereby  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Themisto- 
cles.  This  ambitious 
man,  not  daring,  open- 
ly, to  attack  his  rival, 
contrived  to  spread  a 
report,  that  Aristidcs 
was  aiming  at  a  kind 
of  sovereignty,  and,  at 
last,  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing his  baubhmcnt 
by  the  ostracism.    The 

engraving  represents  this  event.  It  is  said,  that  a  rustic  citizen, 
who  happened  to  stand  near  Aristides  in  the  pubhc  assembly 
which  decreed  hi>  banishment,  turned  to  Iiim,  witliont  knowing 
who  he  wiis,  and  asked  him  to  write  the  name  of  Aristides  upon 
the  shell  with  which  he  was  going  to  vote.  "  Has  Aristides  in- 
jured thee  ?"  inquired  he.  "?*o,"  answered  the  voter,  "but  lam 
tired  of  hearing  him  called  the  Just"  Aristides  ^vrote  his  name, 
and  returned  the  shell  in  silenre  to  the  voter.  He  left  the  city, 
with  prayers  for  its  welfare.  Three  years  after,  when  Xerxes  in- 
vaded Greece  with  a  large  army,  the  Athenians  hastened  to  re- 
call a  citizen  to  whom  they  looked  for  aid  in  this  emergency. 
Forgetting  everything  but  tlic  good  of  his  country,  upon  receiring 
intelligence  that  the  Greek  fleet  was  surrounded,   at   Salamis,  by 
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the  Persians,  he  hastened  thither  with  all  speed,  to  warn  Themis- 
tocles  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him.  Touched  by  his  gener- 
osity, Themistocles  admitted  him  at  once  to  his  confidence,  telling 
him  that  the  report  had  been  purposely  spread  by  himself,  to  pre- 
vent the  separation  of  the  Grecian  deet.  He  also  invited  him  to 
assist  in  the  council  of  war,  and,  having  determined  on  battle, 
posted  him  on  the  little  island  of  Psyttalia,  where  those,  whose 
ships  were  sunk  during  the  engagement,  found  refuge.  In  the 
battle  of  Plata:a,  Aristides  commanded  the  Athenians,  and  had  a 
gi-eat  share  in  the  merit  of  the  victory.  It  is  thought  that  he  was 
again  archon  the  year  following,  and  that,  during  this  time,  he 
procured  the  passajrc  of  the  law  by  which  the  common  people  were 
admitted  to  all  public  offices,  even  that  of  archon.     On  one  occa- 


[See  Letter,  page  51  ] 


sion,  when  Themisto- 
cles  announced  that  he 
had  formed  a  project 
of  great  importance  to 
the  state,  but  which  he 
could  not  make  known 
in  a  pubhc  assembly, 
the  people  appointed 
Aristides  to  confer  with 
him  on  the  subject. 
The  project  was  to  set 
fire  to  the  combined 
fleet  of  the  Greeks, 
which  was  then  lying 
in  a  neighboring  port, 
and  thereby  to  secure 
to  the  Athenians  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea. 
Aristides  returned  to 
the  people,  and  told 
them  that  nothing 
could  be  more  advan- 
tageous, but,  at  the 
same  time,  nothing 
could  be  more  mijust, 
than  the  plan  of  Them- 
istocles.  The  plan  was 
at  once  rejected.  To 
defray  the  expenses  of 
the  Persian  war,  he  per- 
suaded the  Greeks  to 
impose  a  tax,  which 
should  be  paid  into  the 
hands  of  an  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  states 
collectively,  and  depos- 
ited at  Delos.  The 
implicit  confidence  that 
was  felt  in  his  integrity 
appeared  in  their  en- 
trusting him  with  the 
office  of  apportioning 
the  contribution, — an 
office  which  he  execu- 
ted with  universal  sat- 


isfaction. He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and,  what  most  strik- 
ingly evinces  his  integrity  and  disinterestedness,  so  poor  that  he 
was'buried  at  the  public  expense.  He  left  two  daughters,  who 
received  dowries  from  the  state,  and  a  son,  who  was  presented 
with  one  hundred  silver  minse  and  a  tract  of  woodland.  Perhaps 
history  has  never  furnished  a  character  who  combined  more  ex- 
cellences than  Aristides.  H^ved  during  the  best  times  of  the 
Athenian  state,  and  was  a  model  of  virtue  and  integrity.  The 
title  of  the  Just,  by  which  he  was  known,  is  the  bright  spot  in  hia 
memory,  and  sets  him  in  most  enviable  contrast  with  Themisto- 
cles,  his  cotemporary,  whose  fame,  notwithstanding  all  his  great- 
ness, pales  before  the  lustre  of  integrity  and  honor  that  perpetuate 
the  name  of  Aristides. 
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COPiTENTS  OF  OUR  NEXT  NUBIBER, 

""What'aiiianame,  orSacriflciag  SoQse  to  Sound,"  a  tale  by  Mtb.  M.  E. 
Hosts  80S. 

"  Notes  of  Forei^  Travel,  No.  8,"  by  F.  Gleason. 

"  The  Two  Students,"  a  story  by  Stlvands  Cobb,  Jr. 

"  Under  a  Cloud,"  a  sketch,  by  T.  S-  Arthur. 

"Japan  and  the  Japanese,  No.  5,''  by  Rev.  Luther  Parxham. 

*'  Oafewoods."  a  tale  by  John  Carter. 

"  Even,"  stanzas  by  S.  W.  Hazeltce. 

*'My  Preference,"  a  poem. 

*' Anniversary  of  the  death  of  a  Father,"  lines  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigournet. 


IRISH   EMBROIDERIES. 

The  effect  of  the  British  School  of  Design,  established  a  num- 
ber of  years  since  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  has  been 
to  create  a  taste  for  works  of  art  and  artistic  occupation  among 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  provide  a  means  of 
agreeable  support  for  thousands  who  hitherto  had  been  without 
employment,  and  often  without  taste  or  inclination  to  seek  it.  In 
Ireland  it  has  created  a  sort  of  revolution  among  the  poorer 
classes,  a  great  number  of  whom,  once  idle  and  vicious,  and  with- 
out any  means  of  support,  discovered  that  they  could  work  upon 
embroidery.  The  unskilled  could,  with  a  little  patience  and 
instruction,  soon  learn  to  accomplish  simple  work,  while  those 
who  had  nimble  fingers  and  a  correct  eye  could  accomplish  work 
of  a  higher  finish.  Now,  there  is  one  firm  in  New  York  which 
expends  3200,000  a  year  for  the  embroidery  produced  in  some  of 
the  parish  schools  and  convents  of  Cork,  Galway,  Kildare,  and 
other  places.  The  successful  introduction  of  this  branch  of  the 
arts  into  Ireland  has  sho^vn  that  to  no  one  country,  not  even  to 
France,  need  the  highest  refinements  in  the  way  of  skilful  labor 
exclusively  belong.  Queen  Victoria  clothes  her  neck  and  aims 
in  Irish  embroidery ;  and  it  is  said,  that  although  other  laces  may 
be  more  expensive  and  magnificent,  none  can  deserve  higher 
praise  for  neatness,  artistic  taste  and  skill.  As  a  consequence  of 
these  changes — ^whieh  were  first  started  into  existence  by  the 
daughter  of  an  Irish  clergyman  named  Ellis — the  importation  of 
these  British  manufactured  goods  into  onr  country  has  increased 
to  more  than  two  million  dollars. 


TTscLE  Sam's  Strong  Box. — According  to  the  United  States 
Treasurer's  statement  just  published,  there  was  in  the  treasury  on 
the  26th  of  June,  subject  to.  draft,  328,888,812.  General  Almonte 
received  a  check  for  37,000,000,  on  Friday  week  as  the  first  instal- 
ment to  Mexico,  on  account  of  the  recent  treaty  with  that  repub- 
lic, thus  leaving  in  the  strong  box  321,888,812.  No  other  govern- 
ment in  the  world  has  so  much  extra  funds  on  hand. 


OuK  National  Elag. — There  was  no  flag  generally  adopted 
in  this  country  previous  to  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  The  different 
colonies  had  various  ensigns,  the  most  common  of  which  were 
flags  with  stripes  of  white  and  red. 


SFLIITTEES. 


....  There  are  583  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  and  136  in  the  process  of  construction. 

....  Vast  numbers  of  ballads,  treating  of  the  present  warlike 
state  of  affairs,  and  breathing  hatred  to  Russia,  are  sold  in  Sweden. 

....  Lord  Lyndhnrst,  the  ablest  member  of  the  British  House 
of  Lords,  was  bom  in  Boston  before  the  War  of  Independence. 

....  Over  three  thousand  patents  were  granted  by  the  United 
States  Office  during  the  past  year. 

Private  despatches  from  the  West  and  South  represent 

the  ripening  crops  as  unusually  abundant,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

....  A  quicksilver  mine,  probably  the  largest  in  the  world,  has 
been  discovered  by  Mx.  Curtis,  at  Whalesbnrg,  Oregon. 

....  Foot  immense  screw-steamers,  of  upward  of  40OO  tons, 
are  constructing  at  Liverpool,  for  a  passenger  fine  to  Australia. 

....  The  taste  for  Italian  opera  and  music  in  its    higher 
branches  is  developing  itself  rapidly  throughout  the  country. 

....  The  latest  accounts  from  Melbourne,  Australia,  represent 
that  the  cholera  and  dysentery  prevail  there  to  an  alarming  extent. 

Attorney  General  Gushing  decides  that  recruiting  officers 

may  enlist  aliens  for  the  navy  and  army. 

....  Madame  Sontag,  from  her  arrival  in  this  country  up  to  the 
close  of  her  Mexican  engagement,  had  cleared  SI  00,000. 

....  A  man  having  published  another  "  as  a  liar,  a  scoundrel  and 
a  poltroun,"  the  latter  says  he  does  not  spell  poltroon  correctly. 

....  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  have  now  for  sale 
"  History  of  Cuba,  or  Notes  of  a  Traveller  in  the  Tropics." 

....  It  is  estimated  that  the  whiskey-drinkers  of  the  United 
States  could  bmld  the  Pacific  Railroad  in  a  couple  of  years. 

....  Pnnch  says  the  man  who  plants  a  birch-tree  little  knows 
what  he  is  conferring  on  posterity. 

....  It  is  proposed  to  erect  floating  or  steam  bridges  over  the 
,  to  connect  Cheshire  with  Lancashire,  near  Liverpool. 


IVATlOiV^iilTY  IIV  LITEKATUIIE  A1<D  ART. 

"As  the  river  gliding  under  the  sunset,"  says  an  intelligent 
writer,  "imbibes  for  the  time  the  hues  of  the  heavens,  so  the  stream 
of  literature  receives  from  the  people  through  which  it  passes,  not 
only  the  images  and  shadows  of  their  condition,  but  the  force  and 
direction  of  its  cuiTcnt.  Every  literature,  Greek  or  Roman,  Ara- 
bic or  English,  French,  Persian  or  German,  acquired  its  qualities 
and  impressions  from  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  people." 
This  is  so  tme  that  no  nation  can  claim  to  possess  a  literature  or 
ai-t  of  its  own,  until  they  reflect  its  history,  its  scenery,  and  its 
peculiar  ideas.  Imitation  may  be  a  necessaiy  step  in  the  intellec- 
tual progi-ess  of  a  nation,  but  as  in  literature  and  art,  originality  is 
the  one  indispensable  quality,  that  indeed  which  marks  the  dis- 
tinction between  tme  genius  and  its  counterfeit,  no  fame  can  ensue 
from  the  cleverest  imitation. 

For  many  yeai-s  the  writers  and  painters  of  this  country  per- 
sisted in  copying  foreign  models,  and  wondered  that  foreigners 
denied  that  we  had  a  literature  and  an  art.  Many  praiseworthy 
and  painstaking  men  fancied  they  had  created  a  literature,  when 
they  had  merely  executed  copies.  The  initiatoiT'  steps  in  all  the 
arts  are  imitation,  but  if  the  skill  obtained  by  copying  models  is 
devoted  to  the  production  of  copies  ad  iiifinituvi,  the  artist  ceases 
to  be  an  artist,  and  becomes  merely  an  ingenious  workman. 
Well  is  it  for  our  men  of  genius  to  study  foreign  models  ;  it  is 
well  that  the  dramatist  should  study,  not  only  Shakspeai-e,  but 
Diyden,  Otvvay,  Ford,  Massinger,  and  their  compeers;  that  the 
poet  should  devote  his  nights  to  Milton,  Pope,  Byron,  Shelley, 
Wordsworth ;  that  the  painter  should  ponder  on  the  works  of 
Raphael  and  of  Angelo ;  but  they  sTiould  learn  from  these  masters 
how  to  soar,  how  to  disengage  then-  thoughts,  how  to  give  them 
their  fitting  expression. 

But  let  our  native  geniuses  learn  to  take  their  inspiration  from 
beneath  their  o^vn  skies,  and  on  their  own  soil.  Our  native  genius 
must  learn  to  owe  his  counti-y  something  more  than  the  bread 
that  sustains  his  physical  frame.  He  should  draw  upon  her  ample 
bosom  for  the  nmture  of  his  spiritual  being,  for  the  tme  source  of 
his  glory  and  reno\vn.  We  have  some  bright  and  true  examples 
in  various  departments  of  genius.  Take,  for  instance,  Washing- 
ton Irving  ;  his  tools  of  trade,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  expres- 
sion, are  borrowed  from  the  mother  countr}' ;  but  his  manner  of 
using  them  was  entirely  his  owa.  He  emulated  the  English 
tongue  in  a  rhythmical  prose  more  melodious  and  pleasing  than 
any  writer  since  the  days  of  Addison.  But  he  might  have  written 
finer  prose  to  this  hour  without  creating  a  name,  had  he  not 
written  on  national  themes. 

His  first  great  work,  the  bm-lesque  liistory  of  New  York,  gave 
us  an  exaggerated  picture  of  scenes  in  our  own  land.  In  the 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  in  Rip  Van  Winkle,  the  matchless 
scenery  of  the  Hudson  and  its  highlands,  with  the  quaint  humor 
of  the  Dutch  and  Yankee  colonists,  was  depicted  with  a  gusto 
the  world  applauded.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  gifted 
author  abandoned  American  ground,  and  attempted  to  depict 
English  society  and  manners,  he  failed  of  producing  effect;  Ameri- 
cans did  not  relish,  and  the  English  at  once  condemned,  as  unlike, 
his  faulty  portraitures.  But,  to  reUeve  the  false  coloring  and 
drawing  of  "  Bracebridge  Hall,"  "Dolph  Heyliger"  and  the 
"  Storm  Ship  "  shone  out  like  a  couple  of  chef-d'ceuvres  in  a  gallery 
of  worthless  daubs.     They  were  American  and  true. 

No  ^vl■ite^  of  true  taste  and  ability  will  devote  his  genius  to  for- 
eign themes ;  now  and  then  he  may  gracefully  sketch  his  impres- 
sions of  foreign  travel,  for  such  works  generally  derive  their  inter- 
est from  the  contrasts  and  parallels  wliich  the  writer  finds  between 
scenes  and  manners  abroad  and  at  home ;  those  on  which  he  rests 
his  fame  should  be  national.  Let  this  be  realized,  and  give  us  a 
national  literatm-e — a  national  school  of  art. 


Banks. — There  are  in  the  United  States  1185  banks,  having 
an  aggregate  capital  of  3303,989,464,  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
3188,269,000,  with  a  specie  basis  of  369,472,000.  The  State  of 
New  York  has  the  lai-gest  number  of  banks,  there  being  288  within 
its  limits  ;  Massachusetts  follows  next,  having  153  ;  Rhode  Island 
has  78,  Ohio  has  65,  Connecticut  has  63,  Maine  has  60,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  have  55  each,  Indiana  has  44,  New  Hampshire 
ha^  35,  Kentucky  has  34,  Vennont  has  33,  New  Jersey  has  29, 
while  Louisiana  has  but  eight ;  Delaware  has  nine,  and  Mississippi 
but  one. 


Patriotic  Ship-owtjer  of  the  Revolution. — The  first  pri- 
vateer fitted  out  in  the  United  States  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  sailed  from  Newburyport,  and  was  owned  by  Nathaniel 
Tracy,  Esq.  The  ships  of  this  gentleman  captured  120  sail, 
amounting  to  23,360  tons,  from  the  enemy  dui-ing  the  war.  These 
prizes,  with  then*  cargoes,  sold  for  33,950,000.  Of  this  sura,  Mr. 
Ti-acy  devoted  3167,219  to  the  array  and  other  public  demands. 
With  these  ships  were  taken  2225  prisoners  of  war. 


Rain  and  He^sxth. — On  the  15th  ult.,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  a 
grand  procession  was  fonned  and  marched  to  a  church,  which  is 
dedicated  to  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Remedies,"  for  the  purpose  of 
praying  for  rain. 


Sailor  Apprentices. — Good  Exajiiple. — The  clipper  ship 
Swallow,  which  sailed  from  New  York  a  few  days  since,  took  out, 
as  apprentices  to  the  business  of  seamanship,  eight  country  boys  ; 
thus  setting  an  example  which  appears  to  be  generally  approved. 


OM.Ul  PASHA. 

During  the  long  inspection  which  Omar  Pasha  made  two 
months  since  from  Widdin  to  Giurgero  and  Turtukai,  he  was  al- 
ways accompanied  by  his  wife,  a  young  Transylvanian  lady,  whom 
he  man-ied  in  1849.  This  circumstance  was  already  much  at 
variance  with  Mu-ssulman  habits,  but  the  fellow  is  still  more  extra- 
ordinary. During  tliis  inspection  there  was  one  day  a  very  sharp 
cannonade  exchanged  between  a  Russian  and  a  Turkish  battery. 
The  wife  of  the  generalissimo,  wishing  to  be  a  close  spectator  of 
such  a  scene,  took  the  arm  of  her  husband,  and,  having  lowered 
her  veil,  went  with  him  into  the  battery.  It  is  a  thing  contrary 
to  all  the  rules  of  Mussulman  decency  for  a  woman  to  take  the 
arm  of  her  husband  in  public.  But  what  did  the  soldiers  say  of 
such  a  transgression  of  Oriental  customs?  They  said,  that  the 
lady,  by  her  courage,  showed  herself  worthy  of  being  the  wife  of 
the  general-in-chief. 


Suicide  from   Grief. — A  German,  named  Andrew  Goctz, 
blew  out  his  brains,  over  the  graves  of  his  wife  and  cliild,  in  Union 
'  county,  N.  Y.,  recently.     Their  loss  unsettled  liis  mind. 


Missionary  Statistics. — There  are  now  supported  by  the 
Protestant  ilissionary  Societies  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  in  North  America,  147  missionaiies,  exclusive  of  those  in 
the  domestic  field  ;  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  367  ; 
in  Africa,  229  ;  Western  Asia,  41 ;  Bm-raah  and  Siam,  40  ;  India 
and  Ceylon,  409 ;  China,  69 ;  South  Sea  Islands,  120 ;  among  the 
Jews,  44.  Total,  1432.  Besides  these,  there  are  employed,  191 
assistants  and  2028  native  assistants.  Of  the  missionaries,  375 
are  from  the  United  States,  and  679  from  Great  Britain. 

MARllIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Iluntington,  Dr.  Henry  D.  Wakefield,  of  Natchito- 
ches, La.,  to  iliis  Ann  Mamh  Philip;,  of  Cambridge. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Ca^e,  Mr.  Seth  Taylor  to  Mi^s  Mary  Jane  Eaton. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  Waterman  C.  BlackweU  to  3Iiss  Susan  F.  Benson. 

By  Rev.  air.  Smithett,  Mr.  Charles  Wales  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Duffy. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Gannett.  Mr.  John  L.  Swift  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Allen. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Allen  M.  Fuller  to  Miss  Hannah  S.  Clark. 

At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Packard,  of  Yarmouth,  Rev.  E.  P.  Marvin,  of 
Medford.  to  Mrs.  Juha  Farrar. 

At  Roxbury,  by  Rev.  ilr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Peter  A.  3.  Dunbar  to  Miss  Kate 
De  Forrest  Emmons. 

At  Medford,  by  llev.  Dr.  Caldicott,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Tinal,  of  Boston,  to  Miss 
Marg;Lret  J.  Meginiire. 

At  Melrose,  bv  S.  0.  Dunbar,  Esq.,  Mr.  Thomas  E.  White,  of  Portland, 
to  Miss  Mary's.  P.  Smith. 

At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  William  H.  Gctchell  to  Miss  Sarah  Jana 
Ouderkirk. 

At  Beverly,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer,  Mr.  Albert  Perry  to  Miss  Adelaide  Sheldon. 

At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  How,  M.  S.  Palmer,  Esq.  to  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Tliroop. 

At  LoweU,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Timothy  Ar.  Webster,  of  New  York,  to 
3Iiss  Arietta  D.  Patridge. 

At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Maltby,  Mr.  Guilford  M.  Cobb,  of  Mansfield,  to 
Miss  Maria  Wetherell,  of  Norton. 

At  Providenco,  R.  I-,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Rhodes  to  Miss 
Maria  A.  Manchester. 

DEATHS^^ - 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Charles  Malstrom  ;  Mr.  Charlea  Chirk,  66 ;  air.  Milhird  Tir- 
rell,  37 ;  Miss  M.  P.  K  Redding.  23 ;  Mr.  ITenry  K.  Hancock,  65 :  Miss  Louisa 
Keefe,  ofCork,  17:  Mrs.  Marg-artt  Rogers.  27;  Mr.  Silas  Owen  SwaUow,  30; 
Rev.  Louis  Dwight.  01;  Mr?.  Maiy  D.  -Oolliver. 

At  Cbarlestown,  Mr.  Hugh  Sutherland.  S4;  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Belcher,  35. 

At  Dorchester.  Mrs.  Elk-n,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Warren,  29. 

At  QuiDcy.  Widow  Betsey  Watson.  73;  Mr.  Mo.tes  D.  Swain,  2S. 

At  Medford,  Mr.  Timothy  BriJgedon.  of  Charleatown.  82. 

At  Dcdham!  E.  G.  Robinson.  Esq..  editor  of  the  Dedliam  Democrat. 

At  Jamaica  Plain.  George  Savage,  Esq.,  o2. 

At  Lvnn,  Mr.  Moses  Breei.!,  76. 

At  Salem.  Mr.  Benjamin  Remick.  of  Boston,  21;  Mr.  Charles  WilBon,  67. 

At  Beverly.  Mrs.  Hannah,  wife  of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Davis,  87. 

At  Marblehead.  Mr,  Nehemiah  Stone,  68. 

At  Gloucester,  Sir.  Joshua  Bates.  22. 

At  Newburvport.  Mrs.  Maria  C.  Alexander,  27;  Mrs.  Hannah  Lee,  55. 

At  Piympton.  Mr.  Elihu  EUi.'t.  43. 

At  South  Scituate,  Mr.  Franuis  Merritt,  53. 

At  Holliston,  Mrs.  Annah  W.,  wife  of  Alden  Leland,  Esq.,  41. 

At  liingston,  Mr.  Prince  Churchill,  85. 

At  ^V'orcester,  Mrs.  Rhoda  H;u-low,  Go. 

At  Centre  Falls.  Mr.  Isaac  Dennis,  48. 

At  Nantucket,  Widow  iliiry  Ramsdell,  75;  Mrs.  Lacretia  Coffin,  71. 

At  Fitchburg,  Mr.  John  Battles,  95;  Mr.  John  Sullivan,  25. 

At  Ev,in=ville.  Ind.,  Rev.  Edwin  Hnlt.  formerly  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
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fWritteB  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
TO    MEMORY. 


BT  AUCE  CARET. 

Prom  yonr  shiniiig  rfster  throng, 

Come  sweeteiit.  come  away; 
Eing  to  my  heart  a  song 

Of  the  dear  old  time  to-day. 

Sing  of  the  dear  old  time. 

When  the  tinkle  of  April  brooks 
"Was  sweeter  than  rhythm  or  rhyme 

I  ever  hare  foond  in  bookj^. 

I  sing  of  the  cabin  Ion*, 

■Where  we  learned  to  work  and  play ; 
Of  the  field  where  we  used  to  mow 

The  pinks  with  the  sommcr  hay. 

Sing  of  my  mother's  smile. 

The  smile  that  has  long  been  dim, 
And  my  father,  crowned  the  while 

With  his  gray  hair — sing  of  him. 

Sing  of  my  brothers,  away 

From  their  scythes  on  the  elm  bough  hung, 
And  sing  me  lore's  story,  but  nay. 

That  mnsic  could  never  be  sung. 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial,] 

JAPA^s^  AXD  THE  JAPAiSTlSE. 


BT   KEV.    LUTHEE   FAKI-TIAM. 

The  GoTemment  of  Japan — ^The  Despotism  one  of  Law — The  Balance  of  Power 
between  the  £mperors  and  the  Council — ^Espionage — Anecdotes — The  Mili- 
tary, etc. 

Amebtcaks,  as  a  people,  take  a  special  interest  in  politics. 
Even  a  sketch  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese  would  be  imperfect 
without  a  brief  outline  of  their  political  institutions.  The  man- 
ners and  customs  of  a  people — their  whole  civilization  are  much 
influenced  by  their  political  institutions.  Politics,  too,  enter  into 
the  very  foundation  of  a  state.  The  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  did  not 
even  touch  the  land  that  they  had  reached,  before  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  body  politic,  through  that  memorable  instru- 
ment they  subscribed,  beginning,  "  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen." 

The  reader,  then,  who  desires  to  get  an  intelligent  idea  of  Japan, 
will  not  be  frightened  by  the  announcement  of  a  somewhat  dry 
eubject.  He  will,  at  least,  give  his  attention  to  a  very  brief  expo- 
sition of  Japan  politics. 

The  government  of  Japan,  as  we  might  infer,  from  the  charac- 
ter of  neighboring  nations,  js  an  absolute  despotism.  It  can  be 
hardly  sn'led  an  arbitrary  despotism,  for  both  the  emperors  are 
governed  by  laws  and  customs  as  despotic  as  those  that  govern 
the  obscurest  subject. 

In  giving  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  country,  a  sufficient  ac- 
count was  given  of  the  emperors  ecclesiastical  and  secular.  It 
may  be  here  stated,  that  the  executive  power  of  the  land  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  secular  emperor,  aided  by  several  councillors  of  the 
state,  that  usually  number  thirteen.  Of  these,  five  are  of  the  first 
class,  selected  from  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  eight  are  of  the 
second  class,  selected  from  the  nobility.  This  council  has  a  Presi- 
dent, a  grand  vizier,  corresponding  somewhat  to  the  European 
premier,  or  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State. 

Besides  this  council,  there  are  other  ministers,  such  as  temple 
lords,  or  those  laymen  who  regulate  religious  affairs,  and  others 
called  lieutenants  of  the  police,  or  heads  of  the  spies.  In  this 
connection,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  system  of  espionage  prevails 
throughout  the  entire  country,  and  so  strict  a  one  the  world  never 
saw.  It  pcn-ades  all  classes,  and  everything  that  in  the  least 
concerns  the  authorities  is  at  once  reported  to  them.  So  univer- 
sal is  this  system,  that  every  five  families  are  a  diWsion,  and  the 
head  of  each  watches  over  each  other. 

An  anecdote  is  related  to  show  how  these  infonners  or  spies 
arc  dreaded,  and  what  efforts  are  made  to  avoid  falling  into  their 
clutches. 

Upon  Mount  Fakone,  near  the  capital  of  Japan,  Jeddo,  is  sta- 
tioned, what  is  termed,  the  second  guard,  for  the  prevention  of 
unlawful  ingi'ess  ^nd  egress  into  and  out  of  Jcddo.  An  inhabitant 
of  the  capital,  named  Fiyosayemon,  a  -w-idower,  with  two  children, 
a  girl  and  a  boy,  being  called  to  a  distance  by  business,  attempted 
and  succeeded  in  playing  a  trick  upon  this  guard.  He  was  poor, 
and  not  knowing  how  to  provide  for  his  children  in  his  absence, 
he  resolved  to  take  them  both  with  him.  So  he  dressed  the  daugh- 
ter in  boy's  clothes  (the  guard  not  being  permitted  to  pass  a  girl), 
and  thus  passed  the  guard  unsuspected.  He  rejoiced  in  his  good 
luck,  when  a  man  joined  him,  who  knew  his  children,  and  asked 
for  drink.  The  alarmed  husband  offered  him  a  trifle  to  purchase 
it ;  the  other  demanded  a  sum  beyond  his  means  ;  a  quan'cl  fol- 
lowed, and  the  angry  man  ran  back  to  the  guard  to  make  known 
the  error  that  had  been  committed.  The  whole  guard  was  thun- 
derstruck. According  to  the  unchangeable  laws  of  Japan,  if  the 
informer  spoke  truth,  and  the  fact  were  detected,  all  their  lives 
were  forfeited ;  yet  to  send  a  party  to  apprehend  the  offenders, 
and  thus  actually  betray  themselves,  was  now  unavoidable.  The 
commanding  officer  resorted  to  tliis  policy.  He  delayed  the  re- 
luctant pursuers,  so  thai  a  messenger  with  a  little  boy  might  out- 
strip them.  He  found  the  father  and  his  children  refreshing  them- 
Bclves  at  an  inn.  He  lost  no  time  in  announcing  the  discovery 
made,  and  the  imminent  danger.  He  offered  the  boy  as  a  tempo- 
rary substitute  for  the  disguised  girl,  and  told  the  father  that, 
when  the  falsehood  of  the  charge  should  have  been  proved  by 


both  the  children  appearing  to  be  boys,  he  might  properly  fly  into 
such  a  rage  as  to  kill  Iiis  accuser.  The  offer  was  accepted.  The 
dilatory  guard  at  last  an-ived,  smronnded  the  house,  seized  upon 
Fiyosayemon  and  the  children,  and  gladly  pronounced  that  both 
the  latter  were  boys  !  "■ 

The  informer  knew  better,  and  declared  that  imposition  had 
been  practised,  wliicli  the  accused  resenting,  drew  his  sword,  and 
struck  off  the  informer's  head.  The  delighted  guard,  of  course, 
exclaimed  that  such  a  liar  had  only  met  his  deserts,  and  returned 
to  their  post.  The  father,  recovering  back  his  daughter  instead 
of  the  substituted  boy,  went  his  way  rejoicing. 

This  is  Lynch  law  with  a  vengeance,  and  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
justice  that  prevails  in  similar  cii'cumstances.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
such  thing  in  the  empire  as  trial  by  jury. 

The  government  of  Japan,  then,  is  a  despotism,  not  of  man,  but 
of  law,  of  espionage,  and  ceremony.  And  their  laws,  they  con- 
ceive to  have  been  derived  from  their  gods,  as  they  conceive  them- 
selves to  be.  In  this  respect,  they  have  been  compared  to  the 
Jevrish  nation,  that  cannot  mingle  with  other  nations  owing  to 
their  ideas  of  their  laws,  and  of  their  holy  origin. 

Take  a  case  to  show  how  a  law  may  be  made  in  Japan. 
Should  the  Tiogoon,  or  secular  emperor,  propose  a  law,  it  is  first 
referred  to  the  council,  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  if  approved,  it  is 
then  submitted  to  the  Jlikado,  and  if  also  approved  by  him,  it  is 
promulgated  in  his  name.  But  should  the  council  disapprove,  the 
Tiogoon  is  forced  to  abdicate,  and  the  next  of  kin  succeeds.  But 
if,  on  the  contraiy,  the  three  kinsmen  side  with  the  Tiogoon,  no 
resource  is  left  to  the  council  but  the  Hai-akeri,  or  the  process  of 
disembowelling  themselves.  This  kind  of  suicide  universally  pre- 
vails when  one  finds  that  he  has  violated  a  law  of  the  land.  Dy- 
ing thus,  is  considered  both  honorable  and  glorious. 

Thus  Japan  is  governed  by  unbending  law.  It  is  because  law 
forbids  it,  that  no  foreigners  but  the  Dutch  are  allowed  in  the  em- 
pire. To  change  this  law,  would  be  to  innovate,  and  to  innovate 
is  against  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  laws.  So  to  open  Japan  to 
commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations  would  be  something 
like  inducing  the  Jews  to  mix  freely  with  other  nations.  In  a 
word,  a  Japanese  is  an  old  fogy  of  the  first  water.  He  is  the  most 
conseri-ative  of  all  consenatives.  A  radical  in  Japan  must  either 
lose  his  head,  or  die  honorably  by  ripping  himself  up. 

Several  illustrations  may  be  given  of  the  nnhending  nature  of 
law  and  ceremony  in  this  curious  country.  When  the  embassy  of 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia  reached  Japan,  Thunberg,  who  was  con- 
nected ^ith  the  expedition,  and  the  most  valuable  writer  upon  the 
countr}',  perhaps,  next  to  Kaempfer,  desired  to  botanize.  He  was 
about  to  gain  permission  to  do  so,  as  a  surgeon,  smce  the  prii-ilege 
had  been  allowed  to  one  of  his  own  profession.  But  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  one  to  whom  the  privilege  was  granted,  was 
a  surgeon's  mate,  the  surgeon  Thunberg  was  not  allowed  to  study 
the  flowers ! 

This  embassy  brought  home  several  Japanese  that  had  been 
wrecked  upon  the  coasts  of  Russia.  When  they  had  reached 
Japan,  one  of  them  cut  his  own  throat  with  a  razor.  The  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  attached  to  the  embassy  attempted  to  relieve 
him,  but  they  were  forbidden,  since  in  no  case  could  even  a  Japan 
physician  do  anything  for  the  patient,  without  the  government's 
orders,  and  on  no  account  could  any  but  Japan  surgeons  be  al- 
lowed to  treat  the  case !  Another  instance  is  mentioned  of  the 
absurdity  of  ceremony,  when  it  becomes  excessive. 

The  embassy,  under  command  of  Capt.  Kmsenstern,  bore  sev- 
eral handsome  presents  to  the  emperor.  Among  them  were  sev- 
eral large  miiTors.  But  as  they  landed  a  long  way  from  Jeddo, 
the  question  arose,  how  they  should  be  conveyed  to  Jeddo.  It 
w:is  replied,  that  "  they  must  be  cai-ried  by  men."  "  This  cannot 
be,"  said  Capt.  K.,  "for  it  would  require  sixty  men  to  carry  a 
single  one."  '*  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  do  you  think  that  any- 
thing is  too  hard  for  the  emperor  ?  Why,  we  carried  by  men,  last 
year,  a  large  live  elephant,  which  was  a  present  from  the  Emperor 
of  China,  all  the  way  from  Nagasaki  to  Jeddo,"  or  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  miles ! 

There  were  originally  sixty-eight  principalities  in  Japan.  These 
have  been  subdivided  into  over  six  -hundi-ed  smaller  divisions, 
governed  by  princes,  or  governors.  These  princes  hold  their  sev- 
eral principalities  in  vassalage.  Under  them,  the  land  is  parcelled 
out  amongst  the  nobility,  who  hold  their  hereditary  estates  by 
militarj^  service.  The  income  of  a  single  lord  often  amounts  to 
the  large  sum  of  £50,000,  annually. 

The  Japanese  seem  to  have  no  condensed,  written  code  of  laws. 
Their  laws  consist  of  edicts  issued  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  pe- 
riodically. They  are  said  to  be  simple,  and  easy  to  be  understood 
by  all.  On  the  issue  of  a  new  edict,  the  magistrates  assemble  the 
people,  and  proclaim  by  word  of  mouth  the  will  of  the  emperor. 
This  edict  is  aftcnvards  cii-cnlated  in  a  printed  form,  and,  as  nearly 
eveiy  man  and  woman  in  the  empire  is  said  to  be  able  to  read,  the 
law  must  thus  become  well  knowu. 

The  legal  profession  does  not  exist  in  Japan.  As  the  laws  are 
very  simple,  no  lawyer  or  judge  is  required  to  expound  them. 
Hence,  "a  paity  feeling  aggrieved,  appeals  directly  to  the  magis- 
trate. The  case  is  stated  in  presence  of  the  accused,  and  he  is 
heard  in  reply.  Witnesses  are  examined.  Sentence  is  then  passed, 
and  generally  canned  into  execution  vistanter." 

As  a  principle,  death  is  the  punishment  for  all  offences,  though 
it  is  greatly  modified  in  practice.  Justice  there,  unlike  the  same  in 
most  countries,  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Tiie  rich  criminal 
fares  no  better  than  the  poor. 

By  law,  a  Japanese  can  have  only  one  lawful  wife  at  a  time ; 
and  she  must  be  of  the  same  rank  with  her  husband.  It  appeai-s 
very  easy,  however,  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  and  take 
another.  "  But  this  tendency  to  divorce  is  said  to  be  checked  by 
serious  financial  considerations.     If  a  man  sends  one  wife  back  to 


her  home,  he  does  not  recover  the  money  he  paid  for  her ;  and  if 
he  gains  the  evil  reputation  of  being  a  capricious,  inconstant  hus- 
band, the  price  in  the  matrimonial  market  is  raised  upon  him,  and 
he  must  disburse  laigely  before  he  can  get  another  wife." 

The  Mikado,  or  spiritual  emperor,  was,  at  the  last  accounts,  a 
privileged  character  in  respect  to  wives.  He  was  allowed  one 
wife  and  twelve  concubines.  Added  to  these  he  had  plenty  of 
pipes  for  smoking,  and  such  diversions  as  music,  poetrv  and  study 
could  afford  him.  He  being  little  better  than  a  prisoner,  as  the 
reader  will  recollect,  needs  extra  diversion. 

Some  of  our  politicians  may  be  anxious  to  ascertain  the  military 
strength  of  Japan.  With  the  words  "annexation"  and  "manifest 
destiny,"  we  know  not  but  that  Japan  may  bo  connected  in  the 
minds  of  some,  especially  since  it  has  come  to  be  less  than  twenty 
days'  SEiil  from  our  own  Pacific  coast.  Of  the  na\'y  of  Japan  we 
read  nothing.  Probably  none  exists,  as  they  arc  not  a  commer- 
cial people,  and  as  the  ships  or  boats  they  do  have,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  canning  on  their  valuable  fisheries,  scarcely  ever  venture 
out  of  sight  of  land. 

The  army  is  large,  notwithstanding  the  profound  peace  the  em- 
pire has  enjoyed  for  more  than  two  centmies.  The  figures  before 
us  indicate  that  they  maintain  300,000  foot  and  50,000  horse. 
These  troops  are  maintained  by  the  different  princes  scattered 
over  the  empii-e.  K  these  troops  are  in  any  tolerable  stale  of  dis- 
cipline, they  might  successfully  cope  wiih  almost  any  power  that 
could  be  landed  there.  At  all  events,  the  Japanese  would  not  ba 
the  weak  warriors  to  contend  with  that  the  Chinese  have  proved 
themselves  to  be. 

Honest  John  Adams,  in  a  letter,  speaks  of  a  garrison  of  3000 
soldiei-s  that  were  maintained  by  the  emperor  at  the  city  of  Fushioi, 
to  keep  Miaco  and  Ozaco  in  subjection.  He  describes  them  as- 
soldier-like.  They  marched  five  abreast,  and  every  ten  files  had 
an  officer,  who  was  called  a  "  captain  of  fifty."  He  describes 
theii'  weapons  to  be  calieners,  instead  of  muskets,  which  they  never 
use,  pikes,  swords,  cannons  and  targets,  bows  and  aiTows,  etc. 
They  marched  without  ensign  or  colors,  and  had  no  music.  "  The 
first  file  of  the  cannon  and  targets  had  silver  scabbards,  and  the  last 
file  had  their  scabbards  of  gold.  In  the  midst  of  every  company 
were  three  horses  very  richly  trapped,  and  furnished  with  saddles, 
well  set  out,  some  covered  with  costly  furs,  some  with  velvet,  some 
with  stamped  broadcloth.  Each  horse  had  three  slaves  to  attend  him, 
led  by  silken  halters,  their  eyes  being  covered  with  leather  covers." 

One  difficulty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  might  find  in  meeting  any 
considerable  foreign  power,  even  on  his  own  soil,  would  be,  to 
raise  troops  enough,  above  those  that  are  necessary  to  keep  his 
dependencies  in  their  places.  But  it  can  be  easily  imagined,  that 
a  people  who  think  themselves  descended  from  the  gods, — who  are 
intelligent  and  high-spirited, — who  are  rich  and  powerful, — who 
are  ambitious  and  warlike,  will  sooner  enrich  their  soil  mth  their 
blood,  than  yield  it  to  any  foreign  foe,  that  the  masses  ivill  sooner 
become  soldiers  than  slaves. 

That  the  rulers  of  Japan  feel  an  interest  in  reference  to  the  mili- 
tary prowess,  as  well  as  everything  else,  pertaining  to  foreign  na- 
tions, is  evident,  fromtheirknowledgeof  our  late  war  with  Mexico. 
It  is  stated,  that  there  was  not  a  battle  fought  by  Taylor  or  Scott, 
fi'om  that  of  Buena  Vista,  to  that  by  which  the.  city  of  Mexico 
was  taken,  that  was  not  well  known  by  the  intelligent  Japanese. 

Although  caste  does  not  prevail  in  Japan,  as  among  the  Hin- 
doos, still  the  people  are  divided,  into  eight  hereditary  classes. 
The  first  class  embraces  the  hereditary  vassal  princes.  The  sec- 
ond consists  of  the  hereditary  nobility,  with  the  same  general 
rank.  The  priests  of  all  religions  maintain  the  third  rank,  and 
there  are  about  as  many  religious  sects  in  that  country  as  in  this. 
The  militar}'  rank  high,  and  find  their  place  in  the  fourth  class. 
These  four  classes  constitute  what  is  called  the  "best  society"  in 
Japan.  Each  one  enjoys  the  envied  privilege  of  wearing  two 
swords,  and  a  sort  of  loose  petticoat  ti"ousci"s,  which  none  beneath 
them  ever  dare  put  on. 

Class  number  five  comprehend  the  upper  portion  of  the  middle 
classes,  as  classes  are  ananged  in  England.  It  includes  profes- 
sional men,  government  clerks,  etc.  The  next  class  is  composed 
of  the  more  considerable  merchants,  who  are  held  at  a  low  price. 
Our  merchant  princes,  who  rank  so  high  here,  would  be  nobodies 
in  Japan.  The  gentleman,  or  even  the  common  soldier,  that 
should  there  engage  in  trade,  would  be  forever  disgraced.  The 
rich  man  in  Japan  cannot  imitate  the  upper  classes  in  his  equipage 
and  style  of  living.     He  must  dress  and  live  as  the  laws  require. 

In  the  seventh  class  we  find  retail  dealei-s,  mechanics  and  arti- 
sans of  all  descriptions.  The  next  and  lowest  class  embraces  the 
peasantiy,  agricidtural  and  other  laborei-s,  the  mass  of  them  being 
little  better  than  serfs.  There  arc  other  people,  who  are  not 
thought  fit  to  belong  to  any  class.  They  ai-e  all  persons  who  are 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  preparation  of  leather,  such  as  tan- 
ners and  curriers.  They  are  not  permitted  to  dwell  in  any  town 
or  village  vvith  other  persons,  but  live  in  huts  by  themselves.  It 
is  conjectured,  that  this  condemnation  of  a  whole  class  originated 
in  the  Sinioo  doctrine  of  defilement  by  contact  with  any  dead  body. 

There  is  one  matter  regidated  by  law  in  Japan,  that  might,  per- 
haps, be  introduced  into  this  country  with  some  advantage  to 
good  order,  though  it  might  prove  quite  inconvenient  to  a  very 
considerable  class  of  wandci-ers,  unless  they  improved  their  char- 
acters. In  Japan  no  one  can  change  his  residence  without  ob- 
taining a  certificate  of  good  conduct  from  the  neighbors  he  is  about 
to  leave,  and  permission  from  those  among  whom  he  wishes  to 
go.  The  result  is,  that  the  criminal,  not  finding  a  convenient 
hiding-place,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  so  few  rob- 
beries are  committed.  It  is  said,  that  a  house  containing  valu- 
able property  may  be  left  open  with  impunity.  Such  a  regulation 
introduced  into  New  York,  would  make  the  first  of  May  a  far 
more  qniet  day.  9- 
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EDITORIAL  BIELANGE. 

Instances  rarely  occur  of  so  much  money  being  squandered 
upon  a  comparatively  trifling  object  as  has  been  wasted  by  the 
British  government  upon  the  so-called  ventilation  of  the  new 
Houses  of  Pai-liaraent.  One  jitiHion  tiro  hundred  and  Jij'tij  thousand 
dollars  have  been  appropriated  to  this  object — a  sum  sufficient  to 

have  built  a  thousand  handsome  country  school  houses  ! Tho 

Ijegislflttire  of  Connecticut  have  passed  a  bill  to  incoi-porate  the 
Hazard  Powder  Company,  with  a  capital  of  5700,000  (the  largest 
of  the  kind  in  the  world),  and  liberty  to  increase  it  to  SI.OOO,- 

000. ■ "  La  Presse,"  one  of  the  leading  daily  journals  of  Pai'is, 

is  now  printed  on  straw  paper — that  is,  paper  manufactured  from 
straw  instead  of  rags.  It  is  the  whitest  of  all  the  Parisian  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  sulHciently  strong  and  firm,  and  receives  a  perfect 
impression  from  the  typo. Over  11,000  persons,  chiefly  for- 
eigners, have  received  the  benefit  of  the  iustitution  at  Deer  Island 

since  its  establishment  a  few  years  since. Christina,  Queen  of 

Spain,  is  fully  occupied  just  now  with  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ments of  her  own  people,  who  are  disgusted  with  her  open  profli- 
gacy, her  disregard  of  the  welfare  of  her  subjects,  and  the  arbi- 
trary principles  of  her  government.     She  is  young  yet,  but  her 

reign  will  probably  be  short. In  walking,  always  turn  your 

toes  out  and  your  thoughts  inward.     The  former  will  prevent 

your  falling  into  cellars,  the  latter  from  falling  into  iniquity. In 

order  to  encourage  the  Arabs  of  ^VJgeria  to  quit  their  wandering 
mode  of  life  and  become  settled  in  fixed  habitations  as  cultivators, 
the  French  government  have  commenced  the  system  of  grant- 
ing to  individuals  of  that  race  the  proprietorship  of  certain  por- 
tions of  land  heretofore  occupied  without  any  regular  title.  The 
quantities  of  land  conceded  to  each  person  vary  from  100  to  313 
QCi-es.— — Hon.  John  C.  Rives,  of  Virginia,  declines  being  a 
candidate  for  Governor,  and  says  he  has  positively  retired  from 

all  party  and  poUtical  contests. Nicholas  of  Russia  will  not 

allow  any  Bible  Societies  in  his  emph-e,  though  formerly  they  were 
encouraged  and  assisted  in  their  estabUshment.  The  Czar  says 
that  he  has  discovered  that  they  all  are  connected  with  political 

movements. Ten  years  ago,  Atlanta,  (Ga.)  was  in  the  woods 

— it  now  contains  a  population  not  far  from  ten  thousand.  The 
assessment  of  city  property,  just  completed,  shows  the  amount  of 
real  estate,  taxable  in  the  city,  to  be  51,800,000.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $737,558  over  the  amount  of  real  estate  returned  for 
1853.     The  whole  amount  of  taxable  property,  real  and  personal, 

for  the  present  year,  amounts  to  82,800,000. A  scene-painter, 

engaged  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  Theatre,  has,  by  the  death 
of  a  relative  in  England,  become  sole  heir  to  an  estate,  valued  at 

two  hundred  thousand  dollars. The  government  of  the  United 

States  have  purchased  about  three  acres  of  shore-gi'ound  on  Staten 
Island,  adjoining  the  Light  House  property,  for  512,000.  It  was 
deemed  important  to  possess  this  property  for  the  purpose,  if 

need  be,  of  extending  the  fortifications. There  are  nearly 

thirty  thousand  clerks  in  New  York,  and  of  these  it  is  estimated 
that  nearly  six  thousand  have  an-ived  in  town  during  the  past 

twelve  months. A  man  in  Lockport,  New  York,  has  a  tame 

robin,  which,  nntU  a  recent  incident,  has  been  a  beantifnl  singer. 
It  was  kept  in  the  same  room  with  a  parrot,  which  escaped  from 
its  cage  a  few  days  since,  flew  across  the  room,  and  alighted  on 
the  cage  of  the  robin.  The  robin  was  very  much  frightened,  and 
since  that  time  has  never  sung  a  note  ;  and  what  is  still  more  sin- 
gular, its  feathers  are  gradually  turning  white. Ralph  Stone, 

having  in  his  possession  S400  worth  of  counterfeit  biUs  on  the 
Nashua  Bank,  has  been  an-csted  at  St.  Johusbury,  Yt.,  and  com- 
mitted to  jail. 


SYDENHAM  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

As  an  instance  of  the  extensive  scale  upon  which  the  refresh- 
ment department  of  the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace  is  to  be  carried 
on,  and  the  faith  of  the  projectors  in  the  amount  of  consumption,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  Sir.  Loysel,  a  French  inventor,  has  con- 
tracted for  the  erection  of  a  large  hydraulic  machine,  for  making 
tea  and  coffee,  by  which  about  one  thousand  pints  of  each  will  be 
supplied  per  hour  during  the  day.  Immense  pressure  will  be  ex- 
ercised to  extract  all  the  aromatic  properties  out  of  the  tea  and 
coflfee,  and  the  hot  water  will  be  supplied  from  a  steam-engine 
outside.  It  was  a  novelty  left  for  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
Sydenham  Crystal  Palace,  that  tea-kettles  and  coffee-pots  should 
be  rated,  not  by  the  number  of  pints  or  quarts  they  contained,  but 
by  the  amount  of  horse-power  with  which  they  are  kept  in  action. 
The  projector  puts  up  the  machinery  at  his  own  expense,  and  is 
satisfied  with  a  royalty  of  one  penny  on  each  pound  of  tea  and 
coffee  consumed  for  his  remuneration. 


Naval. — On  Thursday  week  the  school  ship  Preble  sailed  from 
Hampton  Roads,  with  foity  midshipmen  on  board,  who  will  pass 
the  summer  on  the  ocean,  in  acquiring  practically  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  duties  of  seamen.  Before  her  return  to  our  shores,  the 
Preble  will  make  a  brief  Wsit  to  the  great  naval  stations  of  Ply- 
mouth and  Portsmouth,  in  England,  and  Brest  and  Cherbourg, 
on  the  coast  of  France. 


Sate  the  Bieds. — The  editor  of  the  Providence  Jom-nal  is  a 
man,  every  inch  of  him,  when  he  adi-ises  fanners  to  keep  men 
wiih  guns  in  their  arms  off  their  premises,  and  says  : — "  We  never 
believed  that  God  made  birds  to  be  killed  for  '  sport ;'  and  we  are 
sure  that  one  live  bird,  in  a  civilized  country,  at  least,  is  worth  a 
dozen  dead  ones." 


An  IixusTfiiors  Exile. — Count  MazarcUi,  who  was  exiled 
rom  Rome  in  1848,  for  his  aid  to  the  republican  struggle,  is  now 
cultivating  a  fine  farm  near  Belleville,  HI.,  where,  with  his  family, 
he  has  settled  dovvn  to  a  plain  national  citizen. 


toa^sfte  (©atljcrings. 


It  is  stated  that  the  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
jrusic  have  succeeded  in  raising  5200,000,  with  which  the  opera 
house  will  be  immediately  constructed. 

The  Lutheran  population  in  the  world  is  estimated  at  42,250,000, 
of  which  25,000,000  are  in  tlie  land  of  Luther,  5,000,000  in  Pnissia, 
3,000,000  in  Sweden,  and  1,000,000  in  the  United  States. 

Miss  Edwina  Dean,  sister  of  Julia  Dean,  is  preparing  to  make 
her  debut  in  opera.  She  is  reported  to  possess  an  extraordinary 
voice,  aud  is  now  under  the  instruction  of  ilrs.  Segnin. 

Stones  were  first  used  for  bullets ;  ii-on  ones  are  first  mentioned 
in  1550.  Leaden  bullets  were  made  before  the  close  of  the  sbi- 
teenth  century.     Stone  cannon  balls  are  still  used  in  tho  East. 

A  sad  accident  occurred  In  Madison,  Lake  county,  Oliio,  on  the 
4th.  Two  men  had  their  eyes  blown  out  by  the  prematm-e  dis- 
charge of  an  anvil,  which  they  were  using  in  Hen  of  a  cannon. 

The  yield  of  wheat  in  Central  Illinois  is  said  to  he  so  abundant 
that  it  can  only  be  gathered  by  means  of  the  horse-reaping  ma- 
chine. A  larger  or  better  crop  has  rai-ely  been  gathered  in  that 
section  of  tho  country. 

Clark  Mills  has  received  an  order  for  an  equestrian  statue  of 
General  Jackson,  to  be  placed  in  Jackson  Square,  New  Orleans. 
Mr.  Mills  is  to  receive  for  the  statue  the  mimiticent  sum  of  thirty- 
eight  thousand  dollars.  # 

The  American  barque  Gray  Eagle  succeeded  in  landing^  GOO 
slaves  near  Havaua  on  the  25th  of  June.  The  Gray  Eagie  was 
subsequently  captured  by  the  British  brig  of  war  EspereLli,  but 
was  finally  surrendered  to  a  Spanish  man-of-war'. 

The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  are 
getting  up  a  petition  to  the  city  council,  that  they  will  have  pub- 
lished and  circulated  in  Em'ope  and  the  Northern  States,  a  book 
setting  forth  the  inducements  which  that  city  offers  to  emigrants. 

The  women  of  the  South  have  commenced  an  effort  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Mount  Vernon,  to  be  forever  kept  for  tho  nation,  and  to 
be  preserved  sacred  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  They  will  appeal 
to  their  sisters  in  all  parts  of  the  countiy  to  aid  them  in  this  pat- 
riotic work. 

St.  Andrew's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  Philadelphia, 
was  broken  open  one  night  lately  and  robbed  of  nearly  the  wliole 
of  the  communion  service ;  among  the  articles  stolen  were  four 
silver  plates,  four  silver  chalices,  two  bread-stands  aud  a  large 
silver  strainer. 

In  the  Philadelphia  mint,  during  the  twenty-six  working  days 
of  June,  there  were  eoiued  above  four  million  pieces  of  gold  and 
silver,  besides  near  a  million  copper  coins — the  value  of  the  whole 
being  53,854,275.  This  is  abont  the  average  amount  coined 
monthly. 

The  bills  of  mortality  of  New  York  city  show  an  increase  in 
the  last  six  months,  compared  with  the  same  months  in  1853,  of 
more  than  17  1-2  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  deatiis.  The  leading 
points  of  increase  are  in  cholera,  consumption,  convulsions,  diai- 
rhcea,  dropsy  in  the  head,  marasmus,  measles  and  small  pox. 

The  friends  of  Gov.  Corwin,  in  Southern  Ohio,  have  in  contem- 
plation the  erection  of  his  statue  in  bronze,  to  be  placed  in  some 
appropriate  position  in  one  of  the  cities  of  that  State.  A  statue  of 
the  kind  contemplated — eight  feet  high,  on  a  noble  pedestal  with 
panels  representing  striking  events  in  his  career — ^Avill  cost  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollars. 


Jbrcign  Items. 


Various  English  and  Scotch  papers  are  raising  their  prices  on 
account  of  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  paper. 

The  sum  of  £20,000  is  to  be  voted  by  tho  British  Parliament, 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Four  immense  screw  steamers,  of  upwards  of  4000  tons,  are  to 
be  constructed  at  Livei-pool,  for  a  passenger  line  to  Australia. 

Lord  Harrowby  stated  at  a  lecture  in  London,  that  he  was  of 
opinion  Poland  should  be  restored  to  her  place  among  the  inde- 
pendent nations  of  Europe. 

The  Vicar  of  Petei'borough,  England,  has  commenced  a  system 
of  open-air  preaching,  and  annoimces  his  intention  to  persevere  in 
it  during  the  summer  months. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  has  announced  his  intention  to  give  a 
gold  medal  of  his  father,  as  a  reward  for  historical  proficiency,  in 
the  Norwich  Grammar  School. 

A  quantity  of  very  ingeniously  designed  wire  apparatus  for 
training  climbing  plants  to  elegant  shapes,  has  just  been  imported 
into  Southampton  from  France,  and  is  intended  tor  exhibition  in 
the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace. 

The  Emperor  of  Morocco  has  expressed  to  the  charges  d'affaires 
of  France  and  England  at  Tangiers,  that  no  Russian  vessel,  or 
vessels  bearing  a  flag  friendly  to  Russia,  shall  be  received  in  the 
ports  of  his  empire  during  the  war. 

A  number  of  English  gentlemen  have  associated  themselves  to- 
gether for  the  encouragement  of  the  long-neglected  fisheries  of 
Ireland.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  have  been  subscribed,  and  the 
services  of  practical  men  secured  for  carrying  on  the  operations. 

Alexander  Dumas's  chateau  of  Monte  Christo,  built  by  himself, 
on  an  island  of  the  Seine,  near  St.  Gennain,  has  been  sold  by 
auction.  It  cost  the  romancer  over  450,000  francs,  aud  is  a  charm- 
ing residence  for  those  who  love  the  fantastic.  It  brought  but 
31,000  francs. 

Gold  has  at  length  been  discovered  in  the  only  one  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  in  which  it  remained  to  be  found.  Letters  from 
Freemantle,  Western  Ausiraha,  state  that  surface  specimens  have 
been  obtained  within  fifteen  mile3  of  that  place,  yielding  a  good 
per  cenlage  of  pure  metal. 

A  most  rigid  sun'eillance,  is  kept  up  in  Paris,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  from  whence  the  capital  is  supplied,  over  the  milk 
wbich  is  forwarded  for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants.  Tliir- 
teen  farmers  have  just  been  condemned  to  fines  of  one  hundred 
francs  and  under,  and  one  to  eight  days  imprisonment  for  sending 
milk  mixed  with  water. 

A  proposal  is  increasing  in  public  favor  in  England  to  invito 
the  Emperor  of  France  and  most  of  the  distinguished  French  cit- 
izens to  an  "  international  festival  in  celebration  of  the  union  be- 
tween France  and  England."  The  coi-porations  of  the  chief  cities 
of  England  are  taking  steps  in  the  matter,  and  the  project  has  the 
countcnauco  of  the  government. 

The  King  of  Naples  has  prohibited  the  exportation  of  sulphur 
and  cattle.  A  large  amount  of  sulphur  is  used  in  France  and 
England  for  chemical  and  manufacturing  purposes.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  subject  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  two  governments. 
The  sulphur  trade  of  Sicily  employs  annually  100,000  tons  of 
fchipping. 


Sanirs  of  ©oIIj. 


....  The  greatest  misfortune  of  all,  is  not  to  be  able  to  bear 
misfortune . — Bias . 

....  A  sincere  confession  of  our  ignorance,  is  one  of  the  fairest 
and  surest  testimonies  of  our  judgment. — Monfaif/ne. 

None  should  despair,  because  God  can  help  them ;  and 

none  should  presume,  because  God  can  cross  them. — Donne. 

....  Nothing  is  truly  infamous,  but  what  is  wicked  ;  and  there- 
fore shame  can  never  disturb  an  innocent  and  virtuous  mind. — 
Sherlock. 

....  It  may  serve  as  a  comfort  to  us  in  all  our  calamities  and 
affiictions  that  he  tliat  loses  any  thing  and  gets  wisdom  by  it,  is  a 
gainer  by  the  loss. — L  Estrange. 

He  who  thinks  no  man  above  him  but  for  his  Tirtue,  nor 

any  below  him  but  for  his  vice,  can  never  be  obsequious  or  assum- 
ing in  a  wrong  place. — Tattlnr. 

'Tis  the  fancy,  not  the  reason  of  things,  that  makes  us  so 

uneasy.  It  is  not  the  place,  nor  the  condition,  but  the  mind  alone, 
that  can  make  any  body  happy  or  miserable. — VEstrange. 

....  He  who  indulges  his  sense  in  any  excesses,  renders  himself 
obnoxious  to  his  own  reason ;  and  to  gratify  the  brute  in  him,  dis- 
pleases the  man,  and  sets  his  two  natures  at  variance. — Scott. 

It  is  certainly  much  easier  wholly  to  decline  a  passion,  than 

to  keep  it  within  just  bounds  and  measures  ;  and  that  which  few 
can  moderate,  almost  any  body  may  prevent. — Ckarron. 


jFokcr's  33uiig£t. 


The  young  lady  with  "speaking  eyes"  has  become  quite  hoarse, 
in  consequence  of  using  them  so  much. 

An  Emeralder,  on  admiring  a  beautiful  cemetery,  obsen^ed  that 
he  considered  it  a  healthy  place  to  be  buried  in. 

Dobbs  says  that  people  who  endorse  notes,  are  called  "  sureties" 
for  this  reason,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  are  "  sure"  to  be 
called  upon  for  the  money. 

We  hear  constantly  of  absconding  railroad  contractors.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  much  surprise  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  a 
regulai-  business  with  these  fellows  to  make  tracks. 

"  He  knows  on  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered,"  is  now  ren- 
dered, "  He  is  aware  on  what  portion  of  the  staff  of  life  the  ole- 
aginous product  of  the  dairy  is  dispensed." 

The  man  who  is  "not  expected  to  live,"  says  that  "he  can't 
help  that,  but  as  to  dying  merely  to  oblige  the  expectants,  or 
maintain  theu-  reputation  as  prophets,  he  can't  do  any  such  thing." 

A  facetious  boy  asked  of  his  playmate,  why  the  boss  of  a  hai-d- 
ware  store  was  like  a  boot-maker.  The  latter,  somewhat  puzzled, 
gave  it  up.  Why,  says  the  other,  "  because  the  one  sold  the  nails, 
and  the  other  nails  the  souls." 

The  Boston  Transcript  says  Deacon  Cyrus  Foster  has  been  ap- 
pointed principal  artist  for  filling  the  new  organ  of  St.  Paul's 
with  breath.  It  is  said — and  we  have  not  heard  it  contradicted — 
that  the  deacon  is  accustomed  to  go  behind  the  organ  and  blow  it. 

GLEASON'S   PICTOEIAL,   BOUND. 

VTe  have  Volumes  I.,  11.,  m.,  IV.,  V.  and  VT.  of  tbe  Pictorial,  clcganay 
bound  in  cloth,  and  with  g:ilt  edges;  forming  superb  and  most  attractive 
parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and 
each  Vol.  containing  nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners,  and  current 
events  all  over  the  -world ;  of  scenerj-  in  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  of  famous 
cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of  pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  mari- 
tirae  views ;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive 
subjects;  -with  title-pages  and  indexes. 

Besides  the  many  illustrations,  they  embrace  in  their  pages  a  vast  amount 
of  original  tales,  sketches,  poems,  aud  novelettes,  from  the  best  American 
authors,  with  a  current  news  record  of  the  times;  altogether  forming  an 
exceedingly  novel  and  elegant  series  for  future  reference  and  present  enjoy- 
ment, both  in  regard  t-o  reading  matter  and  illustrations. 

For  sale  at  our  office,  and  at  all  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the 
Union,  at  S3  per  volume. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UlflON. 

AU  ELESANT,  MORAL  AM)  KHJl'LNJiU 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

devoted  to  polite  Uterature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  nnd  poetic  gems,  and  origi- 
nal tales,  ■written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  emphatically , 

A  PAPER  POR  THE  MLLION, 

AND  A  WILCOME  VISITOR  TO  THE  HOME  CIKCLE. 

It  contain.i  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  tho  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  tbe  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE     MAMMOTH     SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps 

of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suj^est,  forming  aa 

the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  In 
the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  Gixasos's  Pictoh-ul. 

The  Flag  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  now  and  bcautiflil  type,  and 
contains  3240  square  inches,  being  a  larfje  weekly  papur  of  eight  super-royal 
quarto  pages. 

TEEMS     TO     SUBSCEIBESS. 

1  Fubscribcr,  one  yeor, S2  00 

4  subscribers,  "       "  7  00 

8  "  "      "  13  00 

16  "  "  "  24  00 

One  copy  of  The  Flao  of  our  U?noT,and  one  copy  of  GLZAeoN's  Pictorial, 

S4  00  per  annum,  invariably  in  advance. 

.%  The  Flag  can  be  obtaind  al  any  of  the  newspaper  (tepots  in  tlit  Ujiited 
SlateS)  and  of  newspaper  carriers^  at  stvs  cents  per  siitgle  copy. 
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CAITETELDS'  JEWELEY  STOfiE, 

"We  present  our  readers  with  an 
engraving  of  Canfield,  Brother  & 
Co.'s  celebrated  Watch,  Jewelry 
and  Silver  Ware  Establishment, 
No.  229  Baltimore  Street,  Balti- 
more. It  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant and  tasteful  buildinjrs  in  that 
city,  having  been  erected  by  the 
firm  expressly  for  their  business. 
Its  chaste  and  imposing  exterior, 
and  the  ch-oracter  of  its  interior 
embellishments  will  hardly  tind  its 
equal— cenainly  not  its  superior — 
in  any  of  the  cities  of  our  own 
cotintry,  or  of  Europe.  The  build- 
ing is  of  three  stories,  thirty-six 
feet  front  on  Baltimore  Street, 
with  a  depth  on  Charles  Street  of 
one  hundred  and  seven  feet.  The 
exterior  is  finished  in  neat  style, 
and  painted  in  imitation  of  brown 
freestone.  The  crown  cornice  of 
the  building  is  of  the  Roman,  Co- 
rinthian order,  and  presents  a 
handsome  and  attractive  appear- 
ance. The  cornice  immediately 
over  the  first  story  is  of  the  Com- 
posite order,  taken  from  the  arch 
of  Titus,  at  Rome,  and  elaborately 
carved.  Immediately  over  this  is 
placed  a  large  golden  eagle — a 
fitting  addition  to  the  exterior. 
The  lower  front  of  the  store  is  of 
iron,  with  shutters  and  doors  of 
revolving  slats.  As  you  enter  the 
Bpacious  doorway,  the  view  pre- 
Rented  by  the  interior  is  of  the 
most  magnificent  description  ;  the 
retail  sales-room  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  and  the 
goods  are  displayed  in  a  way  that 
at  once  shows  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, and  strikes  the  beholder 

with  the  belief  the  whole  has  been  the  work  of  a  master-mind.  \ 
The  stj'le  adopted  for  the  interior  is  of  the  Tudor-Gothic,  and  for  | 
chasteness  and  beauty  cannot  be  excelled.  The  ceilings  are  \ 
ribbed,  painted  pure  white,  and  the  mouldings  ornamented  with  | 
elegant  stucco  work.  The  counters  are  of  grained  oak,  elabo-  i 
rately  carved,  and  the  show-cases  are  of  French  plate  glass,  large 
and  costly,  the  sash  being  composed  of  Gterman  silver.  At  the  i 
upper  end  of  the  room  is  an  alcove,  in  the  rear  of  which  is  a  splen-  \ 
did  stained  gloss  window,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  coup  d'ceil  of  i 
the  whole.  Adjoining  the  retail  room  is  an  apartment  nearly  one 
hundred  feet  in  depth,  designed  for  the  wholesale  trade  of  the  es-  ' 
tablisbmeut,  which  is  provided  with  all  necessary  shehlng,  and  a  , 
large  vault  conveniently  fitted  up  with  drawers,  and  so  arranged  i 
as  to  display  the  goods  to  the  best  advantage.  This  admirably  j 
CO  nstracted  department  will  greatly  facilitate  the  convenience  of  j 


INTERIOR  OF  CANFIELD,  BROTHER  &  CO/S  JEWELRY  STORE,  BALTIMORE, 


the  wholesale  business,  as  it  will  be  entirely  separate  from  the  re- 
tail trade.  The  stock  of  goods  in  this  magnificent  establishment 
is  large,  collected  from  every  part  of  the  world ;  the  display  era- 
braces  all  that  is  beautiful,  rare  and  costly,  and  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate workmanship.  One  of  the  partners  residing  most  of  the  time 
in  Europe,  enables  this  estabUshment  to  obtain  the  veiT  newest 
styles  of  goods,  and  at  such  prices  as  will  compete  with  London, 
Paris,  Vienna,  or  any  other  European  city.  It  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  enumerate  all  that  can  be  seen  here — the  rich  ser- 
vices of  plate,  the  blaze  of  costly  jewelry,  the  classic  bronzes,  the 
ckef-d'ceuvres  of  Sevres  and  Dresden,  the  ;;xquisite  inlaid  articles 
for  the  drawing-room  and  the  boudoir,  the  Oriental  varieties,  .and 
the  specimens  of.  -^-irtu  from  France  and  Italy.  This  establish- 
ment is  propelled  by  steam-power,  with  a  full  force  of  foreign  and 
native  workmen. 


JOSEPH  INTERPRETING 
THE  CHIEF  EAKEirs  DREAM. 

The  engraving  below  is  a  copy 
of  a  celebrated  painting  by  Sir 
George  Haj-ter,  and  represents  a 
well-known  event  in  the  life  of  thff 
youthful  Hebrew,  as  given  in  Gen- 
esis 40:  18,  19.  No  description 
can  equal  that  given  in  Scripture 
for  simplicity  and  natiu-e,  and  it  is 
presumed  there  are  few  who  have 
not  been  deeply  interested  in  that 
whole  narrative  of  proWdential 
frustration  of  the  base  and  wick- 
ed plans  of  Joseph's  brethren,  and 
his  subsequent  advancement  to 
honor  and  power.  The  original 
painting  was  begun  some  years 
since  as  an  amateur  sketch;  but 
when  it  was  proposed  to  the  6tn- 
dents  of  the  Royal  Academy  as  a 
subject  for  the  gold  medal,  Mr. 
Haner,  not  feeling  himself  justi- 
fied in  competing  with  the  stu- 
dents, gave  up  the  idea,  but  after- 
wards resumed  it.  The  delay  was 
favorable  to  the  perfection  of  the 
picture.  One  of  the  results  has 
been,  that  the  magnificent  work  by 
Rosellini,  on  Egypt,  has  supplied 
the  painter  with  much  valuable  in- 
formation; and  the  learned  Jew, 
Dr.  Loewe's  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cient race  of  Egvpt  has  suggested 
a  beautiful  type  for  the  Joseph. 
With  these  great  advantages  came 
the  costume  of  the  twelfth  djTiasty 
of  Egypt ;  in  short,  nothing  has 
been  introduced  into  the  picture 
which  is  not  guaranteed  by  autho- 
rity. The  second  pyramid  was 
built  two  hundred  years  previously 
to  Joseph's  being  in  Egypt,  and 
both  are  seeu  from  the  site  of  the 
prison  to  this  day.  It  must  always  be  home  in  mind  that  the 
chief  butler  and  the  chief  bak:-r  were  great  lords,  princes  and 
priests,  from  their  office.  TheLrd  High  Steward,  and  the  Seign- 
eur presiding  over  all  the  com  lands  in  Egypt,  are  the  two  persona 
in  question.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  for  a  correct  anatomical 
detail,  as  well  as  composicion,  this  picture  desei'\-es  very  high 
praise,  and  the  circiim-Aances  we  have  detailed  enhance  its  autho- 
ritative value.  Illustrations  of  Scripture  scenes  have  ever  been  a 
favorite  study  with  anists,  and  the  sacred  records  have  furnished 
more  striking  themes  for  the  pencil  than  any  olhcr  source.  Some 
of  tlie  loftiest  conceptions  of  genius  and  art  which  the  ancient 
masters  have  produced  here  find  their  origin,  which  have  been  loft 
on  record  for  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages, 
and  which  perhaps  will  never  be  equalled  by  any  eff"oi-ts  of  modern 
talent  and  skill. 


JOSEPH   INTERPRET  NG    THE   DREAM   OF   PHARAOH  S    CHIEF   BAKER. 
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BAY  SHOOTING. 

IVom  Boston  Bay  to  the  Balize,  some  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  will,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  be  found  to  swarm  with  the 
varieties  of  curlew,  sandpiper,  plover,  goodwit,  or  phalarope.  The 
varieties  of  these  birds  are  numerous,  though  the  mode  of  taking 
them  is  nearly  the  same  everywhere,  as  they,  like  all  species  of 
wild  fowl,  must  be  taken  by  stratagem,  and  from  ambush.  At  the 
close  of  April,  the  red-breasted  snipe  arrives  ou  the  coasts  of  Long 
Island,  and  resorts  to  the  mud-flats  and  shoals  to  seek  the  rich 
s  upply  of  shell-fish  and  insects  which  nature  has  provided  for  it. 
As  the  tide  advances,  it  retires  to  the  bog  meadows,  where  it  is 
seen  probing  the  soft  ground  for  worms.  In  the  spring  it  remains 
bat  a  short  time.  Soon  after  recruiting,  it  steers  for  the  north, 
where  it  passes  the  sesLSoa  ef  reproducuoa.     About  the  middle  of 


July,  it  returns  with  its  young,  and  continues  its  visit  during  Sep- 
tember ;  and  if  the  season  be  open,  lingers  about  its  favorite  feed- 
ing grounds  until  the  last  of  the  month.  The  whistling  note  of 
the  red-breasted,  or  quail  snipe,  is  well  known  to  the  practical 
bay-gunner,  and  he  so  truly  imitates  it,  that  the  call  is  obeyed  at  a 
great  distance.  The  red-breasted  snipe  frequents  the  fresh  ponds 
on  the  lower  parts  of  the  beach,  or  meadow,  during  wet  seasons, 
which  situations  are  more  favorable  for  procuring  it,  and  attended 
with  little  fatigue  to  the  gunner,  who  lies  concealed  in  the  rank 
grass  of  the  salt  meadows  ;  or,  when  shooting  over  decoys  placed 
on  the  beach,  he  adopts  concealment  by  making  a  bed  of  sea-weed, 
or  cut  grass,  at  a  convenient 'shooting  distance.  Thus  concealed, 
should  a  wandering  flock  meet  his  eye,  or  the  notes  of  a  distant 
group  fall  upon  his  ear,  he  pipes  his  shrill  whistle,  which  is  an- 


swered by  the  leaders  of  the  roving  band,  and  echoed  by  the  wily 
gunner,  who  now  sees  them  check  their  course,  wheel,  and  advance 
towards  the  decoys.  If  suffered  to  alight,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
them  to  spend  several  minutes  in  feeding  among  the  decoys  before 
they  discover  the  deception.  Flying  close  together,  and  being 
proverbial  for  hovering  over  the  silent  group  that  leads  them  to 
destruction,  the  gunner  thins  their  ranks  by  pouring  into  ihe  body 
of  the  flock  his  deadly  fire.  Though  great  havoc  is  made,  it 
often  happens  that  some  of  those  which  escape,  return  and  alight 
again  among  the  dead  bodies  of  their  companions,  sharing,  with 
the  reloading  of  the  gunner's  piece, — their  fate.  The  red-breasted 
snipe  is  capable  of  rapid  and  protracted  flight ;  during  dry  seasons, 
when  in  search  of  its  favorite  pools,  it  flies  high,  and  at  such 
times  is  not  so  readily  decoyed. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 


THE    DUKE'S    PEIZE. 

21  Storg  of  2lrt  anit  f^jcavt  in  -florcncc. 

BY  LIEUTENANT   MUKRAT. 
[COXTISUED.] 

CHAPTER  IX. 

TUB    DUEL. 
What  folly  'tis  to  hazard  life  for  iU. —  Thnon  of  Athens. 

As  we  have  saitl,  Pcti-o,  finding  th.it  nothing  short  of  an  open 
and  dowm-igbt  insult  could  bring  Carlton  to  be  the  cliallenging 
party,  therefore  resolved  to  make  a  bold  attempt  to  accomplish 
this.  He  was  revolving  tliis  matter  over  iu  his  mind,  wiieu  an 
event  occuiTcd  which  led  him  to  be  tlie  challenger  in  fact.  He 
was  strolling  home  from  the  weekly  cordon  of  the  Grand  Duke 
one  evening,  and  was  just  turning  an  angle  of  his  uncle's  palaee 
walls,  when  hearing  the  voice  of  a  fenuie  in  answer  to  that  of  a 
man,  he  paused,  and  following  the  sound,  discoveicd  Florinda 
leaning  from  a  balcony  in  tlio  lower  range  of  the  palace,  and  in 
close  conversation  with  his  hated  rival,  Carlton.  This  was  suffi- 
cient, under  the  circumstances,  to  raise  all  bis  fiery  spirit,  and  he 
determined  that  it  should  serve  him  as  a  jn-etext  for  a  quaiTtl. 

Placing  himself  hard  by  where  he  knew  Carlton  must  pass  in 
his  leave-taking  of  the  palace,  he  patiently  awaited  his  coming; 
and  but  a  short  time  elapsed  before  Carlton,  bidding  good  night 
to  Florinda,  was  hastening  from  the  spot,  when  lie  encountered 
Petro,  whose  dark  countenance  was  the  very  picture  of  rage,  while 
his  large,  dark  eyes  were  wild  with  inward  passion. 

"  Signor  Cailton !" 

"Signer  Petro!" 

They  exclaimed,  on  confronting  each  other. 

Carlton  for  a  moment  was  thrown  off  his  habitual  guard,  and 
losing  his  temper,  was  about  to  relort  upon  Petro  with  interest, 
both  in  froiNTi  and,  if  need  be,  with  blows  also.  Put  recalhng 
himself,  he  assumed  his  usual  precau.iou,  and  looked  upon  the 
angry  Italian  coolly,  and  without  the  least  exhibition  of  temper. 

"  Well,  Signor  Carlton." 

"  "Well,  Signor  Petro." 

"  You  mock  me,  signor." 

"  You  mock  me,  signor." 

"  Signor,  you  are  my  enemy." 

"  You  seem  to  wish  me  so." 

"  This  talk  will  not  serve  for  you,  signer." 

"  If  you  like  it  not,  it  were  best  for  jou  to  step  on  one  side,  and 
I  will  pass." 

The  Italian  bit  his  lips  with  suppressed  rage,  and  seemed  too 
angry  to  trust  even  liis  voice  ;  but  he  did  not  remain  long  silent. 

"Signor  Americano,"  said  Petro,  warmly,  "  you  have  insulted 
my  uncle  and  myself  by  this  secret  inter\'iew  ^\ith  Signora  Plo- 
rinda,  and  I  demand  of  you  immediate  satisfaction  for  it." 

'*  Signor  Pelro,  I  have  no  cause  for  contention  with  3'ou,"  was 
the  reply  of  Carlton.  "I  know  you  love  not  the  lady,  and  you 
are  equally  aware  of  her  feelings  towards  you.  Why  tlien,  I  ask, 
should  tliere  be  strife  bet^veen  us  upon  tliis  subject?  Sm-ely,  you 
would  not  seek  the  hand  of  one  who  does  not  love  you  !  This  is 
inconsistent,  Signor  Petro." 

"  Do  you  accept  my  challenge,  or  shall  I  brand  you  as  a  cow- 
ard in  the  streets  of  Florence  V'  was  the  abrupt  and  passionate 
rejohidcr.  "  It  would  sound  bravely,  by  our  lady,  to  wite  coward 
against  the  name  you  have  rendered  so  popular,  sii-  artist,  among 
the  iiobiUia  in  Florence." 

"  I  will  have  no  contention  with  thee,"  said  Carlton,  his  feelings 
struggling  warmly  with  liis  determination  to  avoid  the  course 
which  his  early  education  had  taught  him  to  regard  with  the 
utmost  abhorrence. 

"  Then  I  ^nll  brand  thee  as  a  coward  !" 

"Until  you  do  that,  I  shall  never  fight  you,"  said  Carlton, 
calmly.  "  I  would  rather  lose  my  hand  than  draw  the  blood  of 
one  related  by  any  ties  to  her  I  love  ;  but  if  it  must  be  so,  you 
can  take  your  own  counsel." 

"  This  is  fine  language,  signor." 

"  It  is  honest  language." 

"  I  should  require  other  evidence  to  make  me  think  so." 

"  Because  you  cannot  appreciate  the  feelings  that  dictate  it." 

"  In  what  respect  f" 

"  As  they  are  caused  hy  my  regard  for  Signora  Florinda." 

"It  is  well  to  assume  a  virtue,  if  we  have  it  not,"  said  the 
Italian,  scornfully. 

"  I  assume  nothing,  Signor  Petro." 

"Flatter  not  yourself  that  you  can  escape  me  by  this  assumed 
tone  of  feeling,  Signor  Americano." 

"  You  Iiave  my  answer,  signor  " 

"  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  keep  you  at  your  word," 
was  the  menacing  reply,  and  they  separated. 

Carlton  would  rather  have  engaged  with  any  other  pci^on  in 
an  aflair  of  this  kind  than  with  Petro,  for  ob\ious  reasons  ;  and, 
as  he  said  to  him,  besides  wliich,  he  Iiad  the  greatest  aversion  to 
"  affairs  of  honor,"  but  from  principle  only,  for  his  was  as  brave  a 
heart  as  ever  drew  sword. 

Petro  at  length  liit  upon  a  plan  which  must  necessarily  bring 
on  the  desired  meeting.  Accordingly,  at  the  cordon  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  ou  the  following  week,  at  the  Pitti  Palaee,  when  Carlton 
entered  the  gorgeous  ai)aitments,  a  murmur  ran  thi'ough  the 
assembly,  raised  by  tlie  friends  of  Petro,  who  had  preconcerted 
the  plan,  of  "  Cowai-d,  coward !" 

It  was  uttered,  as  we  have  said,  in  whispers,  but  it  is  a  word 


that  can  be  heard  a  long  distance.  The  3'oung  American  did  not 
even  change  color,  but  turning  his  bright  and  sparkling  eyes  upon 
some  of  the  principal  offenders,  he  gave  them  a  look  that  touched 
them  keenly.  He  did  not  evince  by  any  outward  appearance  hcAv 
deeply  his  jnide  was  wounded,  but  he  felt  it  at  heart  none  the  less 
severely.  He  even  looked  more  cheerful  tlian  was  his  wont,  con- 
versing gaily  with  the  ladies  of  the  court.  His  fine  noble  countc- 
naneu  was  lit  up  with  additional  spirit,  and  liis  friends  even  com- 
plimented him  on  his  happj'  appearance.  Yet  it  was  all  forced — 
ay,  a  lie  that  his  proud  heart  compelled  him  to. 

"  "Wlmt  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath !"  How  many  there 
are  like  Carlton  at  that  moment !  While  they  smile,  they  but 
hide  a  raging  passion  within.  A  smile  may  cover  up  the  wildest 
storm  of  the  spkit,  as  well  as  show  forth  its  own  sunshine  ! 

The  giddy  dance  went  on,  and  gayety  was  the  mistress  of  the 
hour.  Cai-Itoa  mingled  in  the  dance,  and  even  Ijy  good  chance 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  hand  of  Florinda  for  a  set.  Her  uncle, 
fearing  the  displeasure  of  the  duke,  avoiiled  any  public  opjiosition, 
as  we  have  before  said,  to  the  attentions  of  Carlton;  consequently 
in  public  he  enjoyed  her  society  as  one  fi-iend  may  enjoy  that  of 
another,  while  the  world  are  by.  The  hours  flew  by  as  hours 
only  fly  among  the  happy,  uutil  the  time  had  nearly  arrived  for 
the  guests  to  depart,  when  Carlton,  coolly  walking  up  to  Petro, 
who  stood  in  an  exposed  situation,  said,  in  a  tone  not  to  be  mis- 
taken : 

"  Signor  Petro,  follow  mc  !" 

"  Si,  Signor  Americano,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

Both  k-ft  the  hall  together,  ihe  frii-nds  of  Petro  alone  under- 
standing the  probable  design  of  the  movement.  The  two  sought 
a  secluded  cafe  iu  silence,  and  then  settled  the  preliminaries  for  a 
meeting,  or  duel,  on  the  following  morning,  in  which  Petro  de- 
clared one  of  them  should  fall. 

"  I  would  have  escaped  this  encounter  for  your  sake  as  well  as 
my  own,"  said  Carlton,  afier  the  arrangements  were  concluded. 
"I  know  very  well  that  you  have  a  reputation  for  being  an  expert 
swordsman,  but  I  fear  not.  Justice  is  stronger  than  art,  and  you 
will  find  it  so,  Signor  Petro,  on  the  morrow." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  anticipate,  Signor  Americano,  but  I  must 
advise  thee  to  prepare  for  death  on  the  moiTow." 

"  True,  Signor  Petro,"  said  Carlton,  earnestly,  "  neither  of  us 
knows  what  the  morrow  may  bring  forth." 

"  Signor,"  said  Petro,  now  in  evident  good  humor  at  his  antici- 
pated success,  "you  should  have  chosen  the  pistol,  to  have  placed 
yourself  in  any  possibility  on  equal  terms  with  me." 

"  I  can  use  either,"  was  the  reply. 

"Ay,  as  a  child  would  use  them.  What  has  thy  profession  to 
do  with  aiTus,  that  thou  sliouldst  ever  deign  to  know  their  use? 
It  is  not  yet  too  late — say,  shall  it  be  pistols  ?  You  can  yet 
choose,"  said  Petro,  touched  with  that  spirit  of  honor  whicli  would 
sometimes  actuate  him, 

"I  have  already  spoken  on  that  point,"  said  Carlton. 

"  Very  well,  then,  signor,  with  the  sword.  But  in  that  case, 
the  game  will  possess  but  little  interest,  being  all  on  one  side." 

"  To-morrow's  sun  can  speak  more  fittingly  of  these  things  than 
we  can  do  to-night,"  was  Carlton's  reply. 

"  You  bear  youi'self  \vitli  assurance,  signor." 

"  We  will  not  hold  any  controversy,  Signor  Petro." 

"  Until  to-morrow." 

"  At  the  appointed  time  I  sIuUl  be  ready." 

"  Be  sure  I  shall  expect  you." 

"  We  understand  each  other  on  that  point." 

"  Hold,  will  you  bring  weapons,  or  shall  I  procure  them  1" 

"  Our  seconds  can  arrange  for  us." 

"  Ti-ue." 

Thus  sajnng,  the  two  separated  to  meet  on  the  following  morn- 
ing at  a  secluded  spot  in  the  Apennines,  which  rise  gi-acefully 
from  the  very  gates  of  Florence,  gradually  attaining  to  an  im- 
mense height,  and  making  their  home  among  the  clouds.  To 
have  travelled  where  we  would  fain  have  taken  the  reader  at  the 
outset,  one  must  have  sailed  in  the  southern  seas  among  the 
islands,  have  run  the  Gibraltar  passage,  and  seen  the  blue  water 
that  lies  among  the  Italy  mountains.  He  must  have  looked  upon 
the  Apennines  from  the  sea,  and  run  down  the  coast  that  teems 
witli  the  recollections  of  three  thousand  years. 

The  mist  was  slowly  creeping  up  the  mountain's  side  ou  the 
following  morning,  scarcely  three  hours  from  the  time  that  the 
duke's  guests  had  departed,  when  Petro  and  his  friends,  closely 
followed  by  Carlton  and  his  companion,  sought  the  ajipointed  ren- 
dezvous for  the  meeting.  The  cool,  fresh  breeze  of  the  morning 
air,  that  strengthened  as  they  ascended  the  mountain,  one  would 
think  should  cool  the  passions  of  any  creature.  Not  so  with 
Petro  ;  for  the  Italian  fire  of  his  spirit  w:is  up — the  dark,  deep  pas- 
sions of  his  nature — and  nought  but  blood  could  appease  their 
cravings. 

The  spot  was  gained,  and  each  made  the  usual  preliminary  ar- 
rangements— all  being  prepared,  the  two  approached  *ach  other. 
Carlton  had  disrobed  himself  of  coat  and  vest,  and  now  stood  be- 
fore his  antagonist  clothed  only  in  his  lower  garments  and  linen. 
Petro  laughingly  told  his  companions  that  he  could  punish  the 
Americano  with  his  garments  on,  not  deeming  the  task  of  suffi- 
cient weight  to  compel  him  to  remove  Ids  tight-fitting  upper  gar- 
ments. A  few  moments  were  passed  in  the  usual  guards  and 
thrusts,  when  anon  commenced  the  f^int,  the  ward,  as  each  grew 
warmer  iu  the  contest. 

It  was  evident  to  all  at  the  outset  that  Carlton  as  well  as  Petro 
was  master  of  his  weapon.  This  much  had  surprised  those  who 
had  supposed  him  not  possessed  of  the  least  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
ercise. But  Petro  found  him  far  more  than  a  match  for  all  his 
boasted  skill  and  experience,  but  with  great  astonishment,  he  con- 
tinued to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost. 


It  was  a  sbgular  scene,  that  presented  by  the  t^vo  combatants 
thus  arraigned  before  each  other  in  mortal  combat.  The  Italian 
boated,  his  eyes  and  face  swollen  with  excitement  and  passion, 
while  his  antagonist  was  as  calm  and  unmoved  in  temper,  £^ 
though  he  were  fencing  -nith  the  foils,  and  only  for  pleasure.  It 
was  a  tragic  scene,  as  evincing  the  brute  nature  to  which  man  can 
bring  himself. 

In  the  heat  of  the  contest,  Petro  soon  lost  his  temper,  while 
Carlton,  cool  and  collected,  panied  his  wild  and  headlong  thrusts 
with  consummate  skill ;  and  at  length,  after  showing  him  how 
fruitless  were  all  his  etforts  to  wound  him,  Carlton  by  a  masterly 
movement  disarmed  his  antagonist  of  his  blade,  at  the  same  time 
sti-iking  the  left  hand  of  the  Italian  a  blow  with  the  fiat  of  his 
sword  that  laid  it  bare  to  the  bone ! 

This  put  a  stop  to  the  duel  for  a  few  moments,  when  Petro, 
almost  beside  himself  with  rage,  now  threw  from  him  his  upper 
gannents  in  imitation  of  Carlton,  and  having  had  his  hand  prop- 
erly dressed,  yet  smarting  under  the  severe  wound  he  had  received, 
resumed  his  sword — Carlton  remaining  in.  the  meantime  restino- 
upon  his  sword,  careless,  as  it  were,  whether  the  fightwas  resumed 
or  not. 

"  Signor  Petro,"  said  Carlton,  when  they  approached  each  other 
the  second  time,  "  it  is  evident  to  your  friends,  I  presume,  that 
you  are  no  match  for  me  in  the  weapons  we  hoUl.  I  advise  you 
to  withdraw  from  the  contest.  You  have  already  expended  your 
blood  in  the  vindication  of  this  system  of  honor,  and  wounded  as 
you  now  are,  can  hardly  do  yourself  justice." 

"  Stand  to  yoiu-  defence  !"  said  the  enraged  Petro,  whose  blood 
was  now  completely  up.  And  unheeding  the  generous  pro])Osal 
and  language  of  his  antagonist,  he  rushed  upon  Caidton  almost 
without  wai-ning,  thus  essaying  to  take  advantage  of  him ;  but  the 
quick  and  practised  eye  of  the  latter  saved  him,  and  the  rain  of 
blows  and  thi-usts  that  Petro  made  at  him  were  as  fiarmless  as 
hail-stones  upon  a  slated  roof.  Carlton  acted  entirely  on  the  de- 
fensive ;  had  it  been  otherwise,  he  could  at  any  moment  have 
drawn  the  heart's  blood  of  his  enemy,  who,  only  intent  on  the  hfe 
of  his  successful  rival,  strove  not  at  all  to  protect  himself  from  the 
sword  of  Carlton  while  they  fought. 

Carlton  again  permitted  him  to  work  thus'in  his  wild  fuTy  for 
some  minutes,  when  at  length,  by  another  masterly  effort  with  his 
weapon,  he  again  disarmed  his  antagonist,  throwing  his  blade  over 
the  heads  of  the  company,  and  immediately,  apparently  with  the 
same  effort,  he  wounded  Petro  in  the  sword  arm  with  such  force 
and  earnestness,  that  it  fell  powerless  by  liis  side.  Though  se- 
verely wounded  in  both  arras,  still  in  his  wild  rage  the  Italian 
could  hardly  be  pei-suaded  to  leave  the  ground  peaceably, 

Thug  ended  the  duel  between  Carlton  and  Peti'O. 


CHAPTEIi   X. 

THE     ELOPEMENT. 
Not  vaDquishcd,  but  cozened  and  beguiled. — Etng  Lear. 

The  duel  described  in  the  last  chapter,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  not  sought  by  Carlton.  Indeed,  he  would  gladly  have  avoided 
it,  if  possible — first  and  foremost,  because  itwiis  diametrically  con- 
trary to  his  principles  and  sense  of  moral  rectitude ;  and  secondly, 
because  his  opponent  was  indirectly  kin  to  her  whom  he  loved 
above  all  in  life.  Thus  much  we  say  to  place  our  hero  rightly 
before  the  reader,  who  should  not  look  upon  him  inconsistently. 

The  critical  reader  may  perhaps  question  the  propriety  of 
Carlton's  wounding  Petro  at  all,  inasmuch  as  he  is  represented  to 
be  able  to  have  defended  himself  with  comparative  ease  from  the 
heated  and  headstrong  Itahan's  sword.  In  answer  to  this,  wo 
would  say,  that  besides  there  being  always  the  possibility  of  his 
being  wounded  by  the  enemy's  sword,  the  very  fact  of  his  return- 
ing to  the  fight  when  severely  wounded,  showed  that  Carlton  had 
rightly  judged  of  his  character,  its  vindictive  impulses,  when  he 
deemed  both  wounds  necessary.  He  gave  the  second  one  unwil- 
lingly;  and  not  one  moment  before  he  thought  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  do  so ;  all  those  on  the  ground  could  have  borne  testimony 
that  there  was  scarcely  an  instant  of  time  that  Carlton  had  not 
Petro's  life  at  his  command,  if  he  had  chosen  to  take  it. 

"  Why,  Carlton,"  said  a  merry-faced  Englishman,  who  had 
been  his  companion  during  the  interview,  and  who  was  now  walk- 
ing with  him  down  the  mountam's  side,  "I  could  hardly  believe 
my  eyes  to  see  thee  such  a  master  of  thy  weapon.  How  hast 
thou  possibly  attained  to  such  extraordinary  proficiency  with  the 
sword?" 

"  You  remember  the  little  Frenchman,  who  lived  so  long  with 
me?"  asked  Carlton.  "He  who  had  his  snuff-box  ever  in  his 
hand  V 

"  That  I  do,"  said  his  companion;  "and  a  merry,  studious, 
jocund,  lazy,  cowardly  and  brave  little  fellow  he  was.  In  sliort,  X 
believe  there  was  no  quality,  however  contradictory — good,  bad, 
or  indifferent — that  he  did  not  possess." 

"  He  Wixs  a  bundle  of  inconsistencies,"  added  Carlton,  smiling 
at  his  friend's  description. 

The  truth  was,  he  had  accurately  described  a  certain  class  of 
that  versatile  nation,  the  Frcncli,  which  -arc  often  met  with  in 
every  country,  wanderers  or  exiles  from  home.  While  we  write, 
we  have  one  in  our  own  mind,  wcU  known  to  our  gOod  citizens, 
who  is  familiarly  designated  by  the  sobriquet  of  "  the  Emperor." 

"  Well,  Carlton,  what  of  our  little  knight  of  the  snuff-box,  eh '?" 

"  You  remember  that  I  was  poor  in  tliose  days,  and  the  clever 
little  Frenchman  ofi'ered  to  teach  me  the  sword  exercise,  if  I  could 
teach  him  to  speak  English.  Ii  was  a  bargain,  and  so  did  he,  and 
so  did  I,  until  I  flatter  myself  both  became  proficients  in  their  dis- 
tinctive branches  of  learning.  Camot  taught  the  exercise  in  the 
Grand  Army ;  so  he  graduated  in  a  good  school,  and  was  indeed 
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an  excellent  master  of  the  weapon.  It  has  been  ray  only  recrea- 
tion and  exercise  for  nearly  a  year;  and  I  confess  I  feel  quite  at 
home  with  a  good  and  tnie  blade  in  my  band." 

"  You  use  it  with  wondrous  skill." 

"Do  yon  think  so  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  even  his  second  complimented  you,  and  said  blade 
was  never  more  skilfully  bandied." 

"  Tliis  Petro  Giampetti  is  also  a  good  swordsman,"  said  Carl- 
ton, "  and  with  a  Uttle  more  coolness  would  caiTy  a  sure  point. 
The  pistol  is  the  weapon  for  your  hot-hcadcd  fellow ;  he  docs  not 
find  a  chance  while  using-  it  to  work  himself  into  a  passion,  as 
with  the  sword." 

Yes;  but  then  with  powder  and  ball,  the  veriest  dunce  in  Chris- 
tendom ma3'  blow  out  a  gentleman's  brain,  while  it  tftkes  an  ai'tiste 
to  run  one  thi'ough  the  body  handsomely.  Give  me  the  sword, 
Cailton — I've  a  great  horror,  in  such  cases,  of  ' villanous  salt- 
petre.^ " 

"  I  have  no  taste  in  such  matters ;  but  knowing  the  boasted 
prowess  of  Signor  Potro  with  the  sword,  I  prefeiTcd  that  weapon, 
though  I  think  you  have  seen  me  do  some  pretty  things  with  the 
pistol,  Browulow  ?  It  was  a  silly  fancy  I  had  when  a  boy  to  leai-n 
its  use." 

"An'  I  had  carte  and  tierces  at  my  fingers'  ends  as  thou  hast,  I 
would  give  a  thousand  pounds,"  said  his  companion. 

'•  I'll  tell  thee  how  to  gain  it." 

"By  what  means  V 

"  Shut  th}-self  up  as  I  have  done  for  months  together,  with  no 
companion  save  the  brush,  and  no  money  to  purchase  books  for 
perusal,  and  thou  couldst  learn  it  as  readily  as  I  have  done; 
always  supposing  you  to  have  as  expert  a  teacher  as  that  little 
Frenchman,  Carnot,  who  in  all  else  was  anything  but  a  compan- 
ion— ay,  a  regular  bore.  But  in  mastering  my  aversion  for  him, 
why,  you  see,  Brownlow,  I  became  master  of  the  weapon." 

"  Very  true,  but  I  have  no  Carnot  to  teaeh  me ;  and  to-day  I 
see  what  I  lose  by  the  want  of  one." 

"  I'll  teach  it  to  thee,  myself,  BroiMilow,  when  both  of  us  have 
leisure,"  said  Carlton. 

"Do  so,  and  I  will  repay  thee  at  any  cost." 

And  this,  too,  was  one  of  those  very  artists,  who  but  a  few 
months  previous  had  scofted  and  jeered  at  him  in  the  open  streets 
of  Florence. 

How  beautiful  was  the  prospect  that  spread  itself  out  to  their 
view  as  the  mist  cleared  away  from  their  path  down  the  moun- 
tain. Below  them  lay,  in  all  its  beauty,  the  city  of  Florence,  the 
pride  of  Tuscany,  and  the  Val  d'Arno,  crowded  with  white  pal- 
aces, whoso  walls  lay  sparkling  in  the  morning  sun  like  the 
trembling  waves  of  the  sea. 

Carlton  returned  to  his  lodgings,  which  were  now  the  best  and 
most  capacious  apartments  of  an  ancient  palace,  the  principal 
windows  of  which  opened  fronting  the  tall  eminence  of  Fiesole, 
crowned  by  the  gay  old  monastery  where  Milton  passed  many 
weeks  while  gatheriug  materials  for  "Paradise  Lost." 

Here  Carlton  had  his  studio,  the  daily  resort  of  the  beauty  and 
fashion  of  Florence,  while  his  home  was  also  the  receptacle  of  all 
that  taste  could  suggest,  or  the  most  fastidious  could  desire,  con- 
trasting strongly  with  his  late  want  and  suffering.  Even  the 
Grand  Duke  honored  his  studio  with  an  occasional  visit,  which 
rendered  the  other  artists  of  the  city  m.ore  jealous  and  envious 
than  ever. 

About  a  month  had  passed  since  the  duel  upon  the  mouhtain- 
side,  and  during  that  time  Carlton  was  only  able  to  communicate 
with  Fiorinda  through  means  of  epistolary  correspondence.  For 
some  time  he  had  employed  a  servant  of  the  house  of  Can*ati  as 
his  messenger;  but  the  fellow  being  bribed  by  the  agents  of  Petro, 
intercepted  the  letters,  and  now  Carlton  was  forced  to  become  his 
own  messenger  or  bearer  of  the  letters  he  himself  wrote.  He  was 
now  urgent  in  his  communications  to  the  gentle  Fiorinda  that  she 
should  elope  from  her  home  and  become  united  to  him ;  and  their 
arrangements  were  nearly  completed,  as  the  following  letter, 
written  at  this  time,  will  show : 

"Dear  Floeisda  : — I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  thp  pro- 
priety of  the  course  I  have  urged  upon  you.  You  say  that  such 
a  plan  may  jeopardize  your  large  property.  This  is  a  mistake,  I 
am  fully  convinced;  and  even  were  it  other^vi3e,  what  need  we 
care  for  wealth,  if  we  are  sure  for  a  sufficiency  for  life,  and  of  each 
other's  love  ?  I  am  highly  gratified,  dearest,  that  you  have  at 
length  consented  to  this  arrangement.  I  will,  in  the  meantime, 
make  all  necessar}-  aiTangements  for  our  journey.  I  count  the 
moments  until  we  shall  meet  again.  Guard  your  health,  dear 
Fiorinda,  and  believe  me,  Devotedly  yours, 

Carlton." 

Carlton  then  proceeded  immediately  to  perfect  his  plan,  and  to 
make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  proposed  elopement,  and 
in  another  letter  to  Signora  Fiorinda,  he  made  all  preliminary 
arrangements  -with  her  also,  so  that  there  might  be  no  misunder- 
standing in  the  case. 

It  was  night,  and  the  pale  moon,  as  if  in  a  fickle  mood,  was 
smiling  and  scowling  by  turns,  as  the  fleecy  clouds  humed  swiftly 
past  her.  The  fitful  and  sudden  glances  of  light  appeared  doubly 
bright  from  the  transient  shadows  made  by  the  officious  clouds. 
They,  deeming  that  the  moon  took  too  much  credit  to  herself  as 
queen  of  light  for  the  hour,  designed  apparently  to  let  her  know 
that  she  reigned  only  at  their  will  and  pleasure. 

Now  bursting  through  their  veiling  power,  the  moon  would  for 
a  moment  cast  long  deep  shadows  down  the  narrow  streets,  and 
here  and  there  would  light  up  for  an  instant  some  antique  palace 
front  i\ith  dazzling  richness,  and  as  quickly  die  away  again,  as 
though  it  were  at  play  with  the  earth.     It  was  difficult  in  this 


alternating  of  light  and  darkness  to  use  the  eye  so  as  to  discern 
objects  with  certaint}' ;  and  an  individual  could  with  dilliculty  be 
recognized  between  the  changes,  however  near  he  might  be  to  the 
observer.  The  character  of  the  night  was  wild  and  tlneatening — 
a  night  for  evil  deeds. 

The  gates  of  the  city  of  Florence  were  just  closing,  and  the 
gathering  clouds  had  entirely  obscured  the  light  of  the  moon,  as  a 
calcchc-and-four,  with  an  extra  postilion,  dashed  off  from  the 
Borg'  ognisanti,  on  the  mouutain-ro.ul  towards  Bologna.  The 
inmates  of  the  vehicle  exchanged  not  a  word.  The  fiiuialc  seemed 
to  be  affrighted  at  the  headlong  speed  with  which  the  double  team 
di-ew  the  light  caleche  up  the  mountain's  side,  while  a  postilion 
sat  so  near,  and  the  attendant  at  the  lady's  side,  together  seemed 
an  excuse  for  the  silence,  even  if  they  were  that  which  any  one 
would  have  pronoimced  them,  a  runaway  couple. 

Anon  the  gentleman  would  offer  some  pohte  attention  to  Ids 
companion,  but  without  the  exchange  of  a  syllable ;  and,  indeed, 
words  could  hardly  have  been  heard  at  the  rate  they  were  driving 
through  the  dark,  on  account  of  the  loud  noise  of  the  wheels 
and  hoi-ses'  feet  among  the  stones  and  uneven  soil  of  the  rising 

ground. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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NOTES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 
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GLEASON. 

St.  Pauls — Thttincs  Tunnel — Zoological  Gardens — Bank  of  England — Houses  of 
ParlianKint — Madame  Tassand's  Was  Statuury  of  Koyalty,  Nobility,  etc. 

My  sensations  when  gazing  from  the  dome  of  the  famous  St. 
Paul's  cathcdi'al  were  of  the  most  novel  character,  and  at  once 
recalled  the  familiar  legend  of  a  visit  to  the  spot  by  a  simple 
Indian  maid,  brought  hither  in  the  times  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
from  America.  They  placed  this  daughter  of  the  red  man  where 
she  could  behold  the  magnitude  of  the  edifice,  and  the  world  of 
London  below.  She  was  amazed,  and  could  hardly  comprehend 
the  idea  of  such  reality.  At  last,  in  her  childlike  simplicity,  she 
asked,  "Did  God  make  it?" 

The  cathedral  of  St.  Pauls  is  finely  located  on  rising  gi-ound, 
nearly  in  the  very  centre  of  London,  being  visible  from  all  elevated 
parts  of  the  subm'bs.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  cathedral 
of  the  same  name,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  1666. 
Some  idea  of  its  extent  and  magnitude  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
mind  by  the  fact  that  it  occupied  thirty-five  yeai's  in  building.  Its 
length  is  five  hundred  feet,  breadth  two  hundred  and  eighty-six 
feet,  height  to  the  ball  four  hundred  feet,  the  whole  covering  two 
entire  acres  of  gi'ound.  The  form  of  the  ground  plan  represents 
the  Greek  Cross ;  over  the  space  where  the  lines  of  the  figure 
intersect  each  other,  rises  a  stately  dome,  from  the  summit  of 
which  springs  a  lantern,  adorned  with  Corinthian  columns,  sur- 
rounded at  its  base  by  a  balcony.  Above  this  lantern  is  placed  a 
ball  of  gilt  copper,  terminated  by  a  cross,  also  gilt,  forming  a 
most  beautiful  finish. 

The  principal  entrance  or  front  opens  westward,  above  a  noble 
flight  of  steps,  and  has  a  beautiful  portico  consisting  of  twelve 
lofty  Corinthian  pillars ;  above  are  eight  composite  columns  in 
pairs,  supporting  a  triangular  pediment,  within  which  is  the  "  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul,"  in  low  relief.  On  the  apex  of  the  pediment 
Is  a  colossal  figure  of  St.  Paul,  with  two  others  of  equal  size  at 
each  end  representing  St.  Peter  and  St.  James,  while  along  the 
sunmiit  of  the  front  are  similar  statues  of  the  four  Evangelists. 
There  is  a  white  marble  statue  in  front  of  the  portico,  within  the 
pahsade,  representing  Queen  Anne  in  robes  of  state,  appropriately 
placed  here,  as  the  cathedral  was  completed  in  her  reign.  On  the 
first  moment  of  entering  the  edifice,  I^vas  strongly  impressed  with 
the  loftiness  of  the  vaulting,  and  the  long  range  of  columns  and 
piers  which  at  once  presented  thcmselvis  to  my  gaze. 

The  great  central  dome  is  built  upon  eight  immense  piers,  each 
measui'ing  forty  feet  at  the  base,  the  view  upwai'ds  presenting  a 
sight  of  extreme  grandeur,  exhibiting  every  way  a  spacious  con- 
cave painted  elaborately  and  beautifully,  representing  scenes  from 
the  life  of  St.  Paul.  A  large  number  of  noble  and  striking  monu- 
ments of  sculpture  are  placed  here,  as  memorials  of  the  brave  and 
talented,  adding  much  to  the  interest  of  the  edifice.  The  "  Wlds- 
perlng  Gallery  "  was  an  object  of  much  interest  to  me.  The  least 
whisper  uttered  on  one  side  appears  to  the  listener  on  the  other 
as  though  close  to  the  car,  notwithstanding  the  distance  between 
them  is  mor?  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet !  The  shutting  of 
the  door  resounds  through  the  place  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  The 
pavement  below  appears  veiy  beautiful  from  the  Whispering  Gal- 
lery; it  has  a  large  brass  plate  in  its  centre,  surrounded  by  three 
circles,  the  largest  being  the  exact  circumference  of  the  dome.  It 
is  laid  with  black  and  white  marble,  and  forms  a  mariner's  com- 
pass, exliibitlng  the  thirty-two  points.  Prom  the  Whispering 
Gallery  I  proceeded  to  the  outer  gallery,  the  view  from  which  is 
ti-uly  magnificent.  There  lay  the  countless  masses  of  houses,  the 
picturesque  Thames,  crossed  by  numberless  bridges  and  floating 
myriads  of  steamers  and  ships,  with  the  open  country  extending 
all  around  to  the  horizon,  forming  together  a  vast  panoramic 
scene.  Of  course  I  made  the  ascent  to  the  ball,  which  from  the 
street  seems  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  but  which  easily 
contains  a  dozen  persons.  The  dangerous  and  fatiguing  ascent  to 
the  ball  I  should  be  very  loth  to  repeat,  on  any  consideration. 

The  Thames  Tunnel  was  among  the  lions  of  London  which  I 
desired  to  visit,  and  accordingly  I  turned  my  faee  thither  after 
visiting   St.  Pauls,     The  approaches  to  the  tunnel  on  eiiher  side 


of  the  river  are  formed  by  vast  circular  shafts,  pro\ided  with  con- 
venient and  handsome  stiiireases.  The  tunnel  forms  an  avenue  of 
communication  under  the  river  Thames,  as  its  name  indicates, 
and  consists  of  a  square  mass  of  brick  work,  containing  within 
two  arched  passages,  the  whole  being  brilliantly  lighted  with  gas, 
while  the  general  effect  is  quite  novel  and  imposing.  Conceive 
for  a  moment  the  idea  of  walking  under  a  river,  with  ships  sailing 
over  your  head,  and  you  have  a  notion  of  the  singular  sensation 
which  actuated  me  in  passing  thi-ough  this  huge  and  wonderful 
work  of  modern  engineering. 

The  Zoological  Gardens  in  Regent's  Park  claimed  my  next  lei- 
sure hour,  and  aftbrded  me  much  interest.  The  park  contains 
some  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  laid  out  with  great  taste,  in 
lawns,  flower  plats,  ornamental  ponds,  roads,  bridges  and  grav- 
elled walks.  The  Zoological  -Gardens  are  situated  in  the  north- 
east of  Regent's  Park,  and  afford  the  visitor  a  view  of  a  most 
elaborate  collection  of  wild  and  domestic  quadrapeds,  of  great 
variety  and  numbers.  I  passed  a  whole  afternoon  within  the 
grounds  with  profit  and  pleasure.  The  good  influence  of  theso 
exliiuitions  is  beyond  question,  and  the  general  and  practical 
infoiTOation  they  afford  is  extensive.  All  classes  of  the  metropo- 
lis patronize  the  place,  from  the  titled  families  of  the  west  end  to 
the  habitues  of  St.  Giles. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  a  visit  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
an  insulated  assemblage  of  buildings  and  court-yards,  occupving 
an  irregular  area  of  some  eight  acres.  Within  this  space  are  nine 
open  courts,  which  afford  light  to  t!ie  various  offices,  there  being 
no  ivindows  in  the  exterior  of  the  building.  The  clock,  which  is 
in  the  roof  of  the  drawiag-room,  is  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, indicating  the  time  on  sixteen  dials,  placed  in  as  many  differ- 
ent offices,  the  communication  between  the  clock  and  its  various 
dials  being  formed  by  some  seven  hundred  feet  of  brass  rods. 
The  aiTangements  of  the  bank  for  business  purposes  consist  of  a 
rotunda,  public  offices,  private  apai'tments,  committee-rooms,  an 
armory,  library,  printing-offices,  etc.,  forming  a  colossal  institu- 
tion, whose  influence  is  commensurate  with  these  tokens  of  size 
and  business.  A  vast  proportion  of  the  money  affairs  of  the 
country  is  transacted  by  this  bank,  giving  employment  to  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  clerks.     A  small  army  iu  themselves. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament  attracted  my  careful  attention.  The 
general  outline  of  the  noble  building  presents  a  grand  frontage  on 
the  river  side  of  about  nine  hundred  feet,  bearing  a  rich  display 
of  graceful  mouldings,  tracery,  carvings  and  decorations.  [See 
engraving,  page  76.]  The  entrance  is  by  the  Peers'  Lobby, 
whence,  through  elegant  brass  gilt  gates,  you  enter  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  first  impression  is  dazzling  to  the  eyes  by  its  rich- 
ness and  profusion  of  decoration  displayed  in  all  parts  of  the 
interior.  This  fine  room  is  about  one  hundred  feet  square,  and 
forty-five  feet  liigh.  At  the  south  en,d  is  the  royal  throne ;  at  tho 
north  end  the  reporters'  gallery,  the  front  richly  ornamented  with 
panelling,  containing  the  royal  badges,  painted  in  gilt  ground. 
The  ceiling  is  very  striking  in  its  appearance,  its  general  ground 
being  of  a  rich  blue,  bordered  with  red  and  gold,  and  emblazoned 
with  the  royal  arms.  The  railings  of  the  gallery  are  brass,  orna- 
mented at  the  base  with  enamelled  grounds  of  red  and  blue.  Be- 
low the  gallery  is  inscribed  "Pear  God — Honor  the  Queen."  The 
House  of  Commons  is  more  simply  decorated. 

Madame  Tassand's  famous  exhibition  of  was  statuary  and 
works  in  wax  afforded  me  a  very  entertaining  evening's  occupa- 
tion. Here  are  full  length  portraits  in  wax  of  all  the  notables  of 
the  world.  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  the  royal  children, 
George  III.,  Queen  Charlotte,  Grcorge  IV.,  William  IV.,  George 
IL,  Louis  XIV.,  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  empress  in 
their  bridal  costume,  Henry  VIII.,  Cardinal  Wolscy,  all  tho  pres- 
ent sovereigns  of  Europe,  Kossuth,  Gen.  Tom  Thumb,  etc.,  num- 
bering nearly  two  hundred  figures  in  all,  so  artistically  arranged, 
and  so  well  executed,  that  the  effect  upon  the  visitor  on  entering 
is  the  same  as  on  coming  into  a  grand  dra^ving-room  filled  with 
noble  ladies  and  gentlemen.  So  perfect  is  everything,  that  you 
look  to  bear  the  figures  speak,  and  can  hardly  convince  yourself 
that  they  do  not  move. 

The  second  room  of  Madame  Tussand's  exhibition  is  called 
the  Robe  Room,  which  contains  the  figure  of  George  IV.  wearing 
the  order  of  the  Garter.  This  robe  was  worn  by  his  majesty  iu 
the  procession  to  Westminster  Abbey  at  his  coronation.  To  the 
right  of  this  is  the  robe  the  same  monarch  wore  at  the  opening  of 
parHament,  and  on  the  left  the  robe  worn  by  the  king  on  returning 
to  Westminster  Abbey  after  the  coronation.  The  cost  of  those 
thi-ee  robes  was  about  390,000.  The  third  room  of  the  e>diibition 
is  called  the  Golden  Chamber,  and  contains  relics  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  among  which  is  the  camp  bedstead  used  by  Napoleon 
during  his  seven  years  at  St.  Helena,  with  the  mattress  and  pillow 
on  which  he  died ;  the  coronation  robe  of  Napoleon  and  the  robe 
of  the  Empress  Josephine ;  the  celebrated  flag  of  Elba ;  the  sword 
worn  by  the  emperor  during  his  campaign  in  Eg\-pt,  and  many 
other  relics  of  him.  In  another  room  is  the  carriage  in  which 
Napoleon  made  the  campaign  of  Russia,  and  which  was  captured 
on  the  evening  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  also  the  carriage  he 
used  at  St.  Helena,  in  wliich,  of  course,  I  sat  down  according  to 
custom. 

In  another  room  are  many  relics  of  tlie  flrst  French  Revolution, 
among  which  arc  the  instruments  by  which  the  unfortunate  Louis 
XVI.  was  beheaded,  as  also  Robespierre  and  others.  These  aro 
but  a  few  of  the  many  curious  and  interesting  objects  to  be  seen 
at  this  exceedingly  entertaining  exhibition ;  and  I  passed  seven^l 
hours  here  quite  lost  in  the  examination  of  the  collection  an^ 
the  recollections  which  the  various  articles  awakened, 

I  havo  ah-eady  engaged  passage  in  the  fme  steamship  Trident, 
which  sails  to-moiTow  for  Hamburg.  Germany,  and  from  whcucet 
after  a  trip  across  the  North  Sea,  I  shall  next  ^\Titc  to  yon. 
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COMMODORE   PERRY. 

Commodore  Matthew  C.  Perrv  of  the 
United  States  ^'avr,  is  a  brother  of  the 
late  Com.  Oliver  Perrr,  whose  fame  \3 
indissolnMy  connected  with  the  dorions 
achievements  of  onr  Xavv  on  the  lakes 
daring  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain. 
He  was  bora  in   Rhode  Inland,  and  en- 
tered the  naval  semce  of  the  United 
Slates,  as  a  midshipman,  in  1S09 ;  since 
which  time  he  has  seen  more  active  ser- 
vice than  almost  any  of  his  compeers. 
On  recei^-ing  his  warrant,  he  joined  the 
schooner  Revenge,  in  which  he  made  his 
first  cruise.     Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
ordered  to  the  fri^ite  Pi-esident,  where 
he  served  three  vears.    In  1813  he  was 
transferred  to  the  frigate  United  States, 
and  in  1814  he  again  joined  the  Presi- 
dent, then  under  the  command  of  De- 
catur.    He   subsequently  served  eleven 
months    in   the   brig    Chippewa,  from 
which  he  was  transfen-ed  to  the  na\7- 
yard  at  New  York,  where  he  remained 
some  two  years.     In  the  course  of  this 
active  service,  he  participated  in  all  the 
stirring  events  in  which    those  vessels 
were  engaged  during  the  war,  discharg- 
ing his  duties  with  intelliirence  and  in- 
trepidity, and  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  high   reputation  as  an  officer  and 
gentleman   which    he  has  acquired  in 
after  years.     In  1819,  he  joined  the  ship 
Cyane,  where  he  remained  till  May,  1 821, 
when  he  received  his  first  command  as 
lieutenant  commandant  of  the  schooner 
Shark.     He  has  since  passed  from  one 
degree    of   promotion    and    service    to 
another,  until  March,  1852.  when  he  was 
ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Japan 
expedition,   and   the    treaty  with  that 
hitherto  nearly  inaccessible  people  will 
ever  be  a  memento  of  his  judgment  and 
prudence.   In  his  long  and  varied  career, 
Com.   Perry  has   evinced  talents  that 
have  rendered  his  connection  with  the 
service  of  signal  benefit  to  his  country. 
Activity,  energy,  and  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension are  the  traits   which  distin- 
guish  Com.   Perry  above  most  of  his 
compeers,   and    have   enabled    him   to 
exceed   most  of  them  in  the   amount 
and  variety  of  public  duties  it  has  been 
his  lot  to  perform,  daring  h^  connection 
with  the  navy. 


■^Ut^e 


PORTRAIT    OF    COaiMOnORE   PERRY,  OF  THE  JAPAN  EXPEDITION. 


BATTLE  OF  NEW'  ORLEANS. 

Tlie  engraving  below  is  from  a  paint- 
ing by  Merritt,  and  gives  a  striking  de- 
lineation of  the    memorable    battle  of 
Kew  Orleans  which  occurred  on  the  8th 
of  January,  1815.     A  few  brief  reminis- 
cences of  this  remarkable  conflict  will 
ser\'e  to  give  impression  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  picture.    The  British  forces, 
amounting   to  twelve    thousand,  were 
commanded    by    General    Packenham. 
The  Americans  consisted  of  about  six 
thousand,    chiefly  militia,   under    com- 
mand of  General  Jackson.     The  latter 
had  been  diligently  cmnlnved  for  some 
time  in  preparations  of  defence.     It  was 
a  bold  enterprise,  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  to  deUberately  advance  in  solid 
columns  over  an  even  plain  in  front  of 
the  American  entrenchments.   When,  at 
length,  they  were  in  reach  of  the  batte- 
ries, a  most  destructive  cannonade  was 
opened  upon  them.      Still  the  enemy 
continued  to  advance,  until  within  reach 
of  musketry  and  rifles,  when  the  extended 
American   line  presented   one  sheet   of 
fire,  and  poured  in  an  unceasing  tide  ol 
death.   Being  unable  to  stand  the  shock, 
the  British  became  disorderly,  and  fled. 
In  an  attempt  to  rally  them.  General 
Packenham  was  killed.    A  second  time 
they  broke  and  fled.     In  a  third  but 
unavailing  attempt  to  lead  them  again 
into  action,  Grcnerals  Gibbs  and  Kean 
were    severely    wounded — the    former, 
mortally.     The  enemy,  at  length,  sul- 
lenly retired,  having  lost  in  killed  seven 
hundred,  in  wounded  fom^een  hundred, 
and    prisoners    fire    hundred ;     while, 
strange  to  say,  the  loss  of  the  Americana 
was  only  seven  killed  and  six  wounded. 
For  several  days   after  the  battle,  the 
British  camp  was  harassed  by  a  contiop 
ual  ii-'i  arge  from  the  batteries,  which 
compelled  the  army  to  withdraw  secretly 
to  their  ships  on  the  night  of  the  18th, 
and  they  soon  left  the  coast.     Gener^ 
Jackson  entered  New  Orleans   on  the 
26th,  with  his  victorious  troops,  where 
he  was  recei\"ed  with  boundless  enthusi- 
asm, and  solemn  thanksgiving  to  Heav- 
en was  offered  in  public  service  at  the 
Cathedral.     The  battle  of  New  Orleans 
is  regarded  as  ,one  of  the  most  briUiaak 
and  decisive  oi  all  during  the  war._ 


|..\mLK    OF    >KW    ORLI.VNS FROM    A    PAINT..NG    UY    MEKRITT. 


GLEASON'S   PICTOEIAL   DRAWING -ROOM   COMPANION. 
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REPRESENTATION   OF    COCK-nGHTING    IN   HAVANA. 


COCK-FIGHTING  KV  HAVANA. 

The  cock-pit  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  pictures  of  the 
moral  panorama  of  Cuba.  The  engraving  above  is  a  faithful 
delineation  of  the  tableau  offered  in  such  places.  The  cock-pit  is 
an  amphitheatre,  surrounded  by  tiers  of  boxes  and  galleries.  The 
arena,  where  the  cock  fights,  is  carefully  levelled  and  strewed  with 
sand  or  saw-dust,  to  give  every  advantage  to  the  feathered  gladi- 


ators. The  pit-hoxes  are  usually  engaged  for  the  season  by  the 
leading  sportsmen  of  the  place,  the  upper  boxes  being  reserved 
for  the  ladies  ;  the  galleries  are  left  to  the  mass,  and  a  pro:ninent 
box,  decorated  with  red  and  yellow  hangings,  is  assigned  to  the 
Capilan  de  Pariido  or  Comisario  de  Barrio,  who  acts  as  president 
during  the  performances,  which  regularly  last  from  10  A.  M.,  till 
5  P.  M.     The  collector  of  dues  is  seen  seated  iu  the  arena. 


HUDSON   RIVER,  NEAR  NEWBURG. 

The  engraving  below  represents  a  picturesque  view  of  ths  Had* 
son  river,  near  Nawburg,  N.  T.  The  graceful  river  glides  by  the 
town  in  serene  and  quiet  loveliness,  its  bo^on  dotted  here  and 
there  by  steaner,  plei-^ure,  or  row-bo  it,  w'lile  upon  the  mirgtn  of 
the  river  the  iron  horse  w'lirU  along  its  living  train,  giving  variety 
to  a  scene  pregnant  with  native  beauty  and  grandeur. 


VIl-W    ON    THE   HUDSON   RIVER;  NEAR   NEWBURG. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
BIX  PREItREXCE. 

TR-INSUTED  TROM   TBE   SPANISH. 


BY     CAal.08. 


[The  merit  of  the  following  morceati  from  the  SparJsh  i?,  that  the  same  wordp, 
by  a  simple  chrioge  iu  the  panctuiitioii-  are  made  to  disclose  a  preference  to 
three  difltjrent  pci-socs.] 

Anna,  Maria  and  Clementine, 
The  three  by  rivalry  moved, 
Pray  me  dccLire  which  one  it  ia 
HftK  been  of  my  heart  beloved. 
And,  although  hard  'tis  to  choose, 

Do  I  say,  then,  fi^t  Anna  is  she. 
No  JIaria,  whose  gem  sp^fkling  wit 

Is  peer  with  her  maidenly  glee. 
Clementine  reigns  in  my  heart  h;ive  I  paid? 
'Efl  not!  little  the  beauty  of  the  maid — To  Anna. 

Anna,  Maria  and  Clementine, 

The  thi-ce  by  rivalrj'  moved. 
Pray  me  declare  which  one  it  is 

Has  been  of  my  heart  beloved, 
And,  although  hard  'tis  to  choose, 

Do  I  say  then  sweet  Anna  is  she? 
No!  Maria,  whose  gem  pparkliog  wit 

Is  peer  with  her  maidenly  glee. 
Clemcntino  reigns  o"er  my  heart  have  I  said? 
'Tis  not!  little  the  beanty  of  the  maid,  To  Maris. 

Anna.  Maria  and  Clementine, 

The  three  by  rivalry  moved, 
Pray  mc  declare  which  one  it  id 

Has  been  of  my  heart  beloved. 
And,  although  hard  'tis  to  choose 

Do  I  say  then,  sweet  Anna  19  she? 
No.    Maria  who=o  gem  sparkling  Avit 

Ib  peer  with  her  maidenly  glee? 
Clementine  reigns  o'er  my  heart  have  I  said. 
'Tis  not  little  the  beauty  of  the  maid,  Clementine. 


[Written  for  Gleaaon's  Pictorial.] 

OAKWOODS. 


ET     JOHN     CAKTEH. 


OuK  sccneiy  has  nothing  sublime  in  it.  The  river  purpnes  a 
quiet  course,  and  the  tall  trees  along  its  hanks  thi'ow  a  twilight 
peace  on  the  water.  The  stunted  willoTcs  droop  and  bathe  them- 
selves in  the  ripples,  and  the  watchful  king-fisher,  wearied  of  the 
silence,  utters  a  grating  defiance  to  the  denizens  of  the  stream. 

If  Tou  will  follow  me  into  the  dark  wood,  I  will  show  you, 
not  far  from  the  river,  a  cleared  space  which  has  evidently  been 
the  home  of  white  men.  "We  can  still  sec  where  the  house  stood, 
by  the  old  apple  trees  growing  above  the  ruins,  and  by  the  mossy 
cypress  logs  scattered  around.  The  tough  adventurers  who  set- 
tled here  had  still  an  eye  to  comfort  and  grace.  We  see  where 
the  garden  lay,  by  those  degenerate  rose  bushes  that  have  out- 
lived the  hands  that  planted  them.  You  have  struck  your  foot 
against  a  ploughshare — it  was  left  in  the  furrow  when  the  farmer 
flew  to  defend  his  wife  and  children  from  the  hatchet  of  the 
maddened  savage. 

Gustave  Dupont  was  the  first  white  man  who  set  his  foot  here. 
One  fine  spring  morning  he  started  a  deer  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  after  a  long  chase  succeeded  in  killing  it  on  this  very 
spot.  There  could  be  no  better  place  to  spend  the  night,  and  af- 
ter a  hearty  supper  of  the  venison  that  had  cost  hira  so  much  la- 
bor, Dupont  spread  his  blanket  on  the  grass  and  meditated.  He 
was  a  married  man  and  a  fatlier ;  he  was  unsettled  in  life ;  his 
children  were  growing  up  without  a  home,  and  he  was  seeking  a 
place  ho  might  settle  upon  and  call  his  own,  and  leave  to  his  family 
when  ho  died.  But  he  had  seen  the  whole  country,  and  could 
think  of  no  place  in  it  which  he  liked  well  enough.  He  looked 
aromid  hira.  The  moonlight  fell  gently  on  the  young  grass,  and 
there  was  no  lack  of  pleasing  sounds.  The  katy-did  "was  sing- 
ing near,  and  he  could  hear  the  murmur  of  the  stream,  beaiing  in 
it  something  of  mounifulness.  He  determined  to  examine  the 
place  on  the  monow,  and  if  it  pleased  him  as  well  as  it  now  did, 
he  thought — game  being  abundant — that  he  could  be  content  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  lierc. 

"When  raoming  came  he  was  not  deceived;  he  saw  that  the 
soil  was  good  and  deep  ;  he  foimd  an  excellent  spring  of  water ; 
and  before  departing  he  cut  liis  name  in  yonder  oak,  where  yon 
may  see  it  now.  In  a  few  daj-s  he  returned  -with  his  brother,  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  the  necessary  implements  for  building  a  log 
cabin.  Two  weeks  after  their  arrival,  the  house,  whose  niins  lie 
before  us,  was  finished;  a  rough  piece  of  work  it  was,  but  strong 
and  comfortable.  Leaving  his  brother  in  charge  of  the  new 
place,  Dupont  launched  his  canoe,  and  departed  for  his  family. 
The  young  man  left  in  charge  of  the  settlement  was,  like  his 
brother,  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  he  resolved  that  his  sister-in- 
law  should  find  on  her  amval,  a  large  sup[ily  of  vcnison-liams, 
well  cured  and  smoked. 

On  returning  from  the  woods  one  evening  he  saw  the  smoke 
curling  ahovo  the  chimney,  and  thought  it  possible  liis  brother 
had  come  during  his  absence,  but  on  approaching  nearer,  he  saw 
that  a  party  of  Indians  had  taken  possession  of  the  house.  "VThat 
should  he  do  ?  He  could  not  think  of  resigning  the  place  to 
each  a  set,  tliough  he  knew  remonstrance  would  be  dangerous. 
Being  no  coward,  however,  he  resolved  to  ti-y  the  right  with  them. 
Ho  knew  several  Indian  languages,  and  approaching  the  gate,  he 
called  in  Choctaw  :  "Brothers  !  I  ask  your  shelter  for  the  night." 

A  tall  Indian  appeared.  Though  well  made,  he  had  a  bad 
look  in  Ids  eye.     He  seized  his  hatchet  when  he  saw  Dupont. 

"  Who  arc  you  V  said  the  Indian. 

"  John  Dupont.     You  have  taken  my  brother's  house.    He  left 


me  in  charge  of  it,  and  I  must  defend  it.  The  forest  is  wide, 
why  do  you  seek  to  deprive  us  of  our  home  V 

"  Young  man  !  Before  that  oak  sprung  from  the  acorn  ;  when 
yonder  deep  river  was  but  a  shallow  torrent,  whore  my  fathers 
could  not  even  tloat  their  canoes — the  red  man  dwelt  here  in 
peace  !  How  dare  you  call  it  your  home  ?  I  know  your  broth- 
er," continued  the  cliief,  his  faco  darkening,  "  I  know  Gustave 
Dupont  well.     Where  is  he  at  present  ?" 

Dupont  informed  him. 

"  When  will  he  return  V 

"  In  a  day  or  t^vo." 

"  With  his  wife  and  children  1" 

"  Of  course." 

"And  he  is  settled  for  good  on  this  place  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then,"  said  the  chief,  after  brooding  some  seconds  with  his 
eyes  on  the  ground,  "  wo  must  leave  it ;  in  a  month  I  shall  return." 

"  As  a  friend?" 

"  It  matters  not.     You  have  planted  your  com  1" 

"  Look !     You  see  it  growing.     We  have  not  been  idle." 

"  'Tis  well — when  you  see  it  ripening,  you  may  look  for  me." 

"  I  understand — to  barter." 

The  chief  did  not  answer,  but  calling  his  companions,  he  took 
a  dark  path  leading  to  the  river,  and  soon  disappeared,  followed  by 
all  his  men.  The  young  man  did  not  attach  as  much  importance 
to  this  incident  as  he  should  have  done.  When  his  brother  re- 
tui-ned  he  neglected  to  inform  him  of  it,  and  during  the  busy  days 
that  followed  the  circumstance  was  forgotten. 

A  month  passed.  Dupont  looked  on  his  little  settlement  with 
pride.  The  fragrant  conifield  gave  assurance  of  an  abundant 
haiTcst ;  his  daughters  had  trained  the  wild  jessamine  above  the 
door  of  the  cottage ;  his  wife  was  delighted  with  her  garden. 
John  Dupont  had  joined  some  hunters  who  were  proceeding  up 
the  river;  but  his  place  was  filled  by  a  young  man  who  joined 
Gustavo,  and  who  soon  won  the  farmer's  heart  by  his  gentleness 
and  industry. 

Tliis  was  Claude  Lucasson.  A  stranger  might  have  thought 
Claude  cold  and  ill-natured ;  for  those  outbursts  of  mirth  and 
grief  common  to  passionate  natures  never  escaped  him  ;  he  never 
participated  in  the  usual  pastimes  of  young  people,  seeming  to 
prefer  the  solitude  of  the  forest  and  the  banks  of  tho  river. 

But  under  all  this  coldness,  he  had  a  warm  heart ;  and  no  one 
knew  this  better  than  Lucille,  Dupont's  eldest  daughter.  She 
saw  in  this  dull  creature  an  unbending  strength  of  purpose,  and 
a  childlike  gentleness  to  whatever  he  loved,  that  won  her;  as  it 
had  ah-cady  won  her  parents.  In  those  days  there  was  much  less 
calculation  about  a  marriage  than  there  is  at  present.  The  pre- 
liminaries were  soon  arranged,  and  the  wedding  day  was  close  at 
hand  when  the  tragedy  that  brought  desolation  over  the  place 
occuiTcd. 

The  sun  was  descending  in  the  west ;  a  cool  shower  had  just 
fallen,  and  every  plant  lifted  up  its  head  iu  gratitude  ;  the  wary 
crows  were  forsaking  the  grassy  plain  where  they  had  assembled 
since  morning — a  noisy  congregation  ;  and  the  deer  was  feeding 
towards  the  edge  of  tho  prairie,  over  which  he  would  soon  roam 
in  security. 

Mrs.  Dupont  and  Lucille  were  alone.  Mr.  Dupont  was  at  his 
work  in  the  field,  Claude  was  out  with  his  gun,  and  the  young 
children  rambling  in  the  woods.  Mrs.  Dupont  and  her  daughter 
were  sewing.     Lucille  was  a  slight  brunette  of  seventeen. 

"'Tis  just  a  month  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Dupont,  "since  we 
came  here.  "What  a  beautiful  place  we  have  already  !  and  when 
our  trees  grow  up  we  shall  have  the  nicest  orchard  !  You  look 
tired,  Lucille  ;  never  mind,  I'll  finish  that  sleeve.  You  may  go 
to  the  gate  and  call  the  chikhen ;  they've  been  out  too  long." 

"  They're  at  their  play-house,  mother;  I  can  hear  them  laugh- 
ing— and  I  must  really  finish  this  sleeve  before  night — I  never  tire 
when  I  work  for  him,  mother." 

There  was  an  arch  smile  on  Lucille's  fiice. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  her  mother ;  "  may  you  never  tire — work 
for  him,  but  never  tire — love  him  but  never  tire." 

"  I  shall  never  tu-c  of  that,  mother.    But  look  ! — who  is  that?" 

Lucille  had  glanced  along  the  naiTow  path  that  stretched  from 
the  gate  and  wandered  far  into  tho  woods.  Twilight  was  ah-eady 
creeping  along  this  road  which,  even  at  mid-day,  was  dark  and 
lonesome.  It  was  tho  path  Claude  had  taken  in  tlie  morning,  and 
Lucille  was  doubtless  watching  his  return.  But  her  face  was 
deathly  pale  as  she  directed  her  mother's  attention  to  a  tall  man 
who  was  approaching  the  gate.     He  wa.s  an  Indian. 

Tlie  chief  was  not  alone.  Others  of  his  tribe  reached  the  spot, 
and  the  work  of  desolation  was  speedily  accomplished.  The 
growing  corn  was  pulled  up,  or  cut  doTMi  with  the  hatchet;  the 
house  was  fired,  but  as  it  was  built  of  green  logs,  the  flames  were 
feeble  and  soon  went  out.  The  logs  were  then  pulled  apart  and 
scattered  around.  The  dead  bodies  were  dragged  to  the  river  and 
tlu-own  in.  And  just  as  night  was  coming  on  the  savages  quitted 
the  place.  A  stormy  night  it  threatened  to  be.  Heavy  clouds  had 
gathered  in  the  sky,  and  every  oak  seemed  to  tremble  before  the 
coming  tempest.  A  gay  whistle  sounded  along  tho  dark  path, 
and  presently  a  man  emerged  from  the  woods. 

It  was  Claude.  What  a  sight  was  before  him  !  What  artist 
could  paint  the  scene  ? — what  imagination  conceive  the  torture  of 
his  heart '?  Wildly  he  worked  among  the  niins,  chilling  upon  the 
loved  one's  name,  and  shrieking  to  Heaven  for  vengeance.  From 
that  moment  he  was  a  madman.  Comprehending  the  dreadful 
circumstance  at  once,  he  hurried  away  from  the  spot,  carrying 
nothing  but  his  gun  ;  and  'twas  all  he  needed — could  he  but  find 
those  thai  had  bereaved  hira. 

And  with  this  object  in  view,  ho  roaracd  he  cared  not  whither; 
raaking  tlic  forest  his  home,  and  tlie  wild  beasts  thereof  his  com- 


panions ;  sometimes  making  the  woods  to  ring  with  a  savage 
howl,  as  if  cursing  the  solitude  that  refused  to  give  up  his  victim ; 
sometimes  journeying  whole  days  without  a  gi-oan. 

******* 

Ten  year's  passed,  but  this  deserted  spot  was  not  re-pcoplcd. 
Tho  hunters  gave  it  the  name  of  Oakwoods,  which  it  still  bears. 
Nearly  all  the  Indians  were  gone  further  towards  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  the  few  that  remained  were  peaceful;  but  no 
white  man  chose  to  reclaim  Dupont's  clearing. 

All  search  for  Claude  Lucasson  had  been  fruitless.  John  Du- 
pont roamed  far  to  the  west,  where  he  supposed  Claude  had  fol- 
lowed the  Indians,  but  he  returned  unsuccessful  and  disheartened. 
But  how  should  he  know  but  that  Claude  had  been  murdered 
with  the  rest  ?  In  this  way.  Before  Claude  left  Oakwoods,  he 
wrote  a  few  lines  in  his  pocket-book,  and  left  it  where  he  knew 
John  would  find  it  on  his  return.     They  were  these  : 

"  They  are  all  massacred  by  the  Indians.  You  may  find  their 
bodies  somewhere  in  the  river,  for  I  see  they  were  dragged  in 
that  direction.  Kcver  search  for  me,  for  I  shall  never  rest  till  I 
find  the  murderers.  Claude  Lucasson." 

John  Dupont  was  conscience-struck  when  he  read  these  words, 
for  he  remembered  the  savage  chief  and  his  mysterious  conduct, 
of  which  he  had  kept  his  brother  ignorant. 

After  his  return  from  the  west,  Dupont  employed  himself  in 
hunting.  In  one  of  his  rambles  he  reached  Oakwoods.  Once 
more  he  looked  upon  this  mournful  scene  ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
linger  here.  He  was  turning  away,  when  a  fearful  shriek  arrested 
him.  The  sound  was  in  the  direction  of  the  river ;  he  hurried  to- 
wards it.  The  cane  had  overgrown  the  path,  and  it  was  after 
much  labor  that  Dupont  reached  the  stream ;  but  all  was  now  si- 
lent. He  was  confident  the  noise  he  had  heard  was  from  a  human 
being,  and  after  a  long  search,  the  cause  was  foimd.  He  saw  the 
bodies  of  two  men  below  near  the  water's  edge.  Dupont  thought 
they  must  have  fallen  from  the  bank  where  he  now  stood,  which 
was  steep  and  craggy;  but  he  was  not  long  in  seeing  that  they 
had  precipitated  each  other  in  a  deadly  struggle.  Both  their  faces 
were  hid  in  the  soft  mud ;  but  one  of  them  retained  a  bloody  knife 
in  his  hand,  and  the  other  corpse  had  fallen  across  the  muzzle  of 
a  rifle.  The  ground  where  Dupont  stood,  and  where  the  combat 
had  commenced,  was  torn  up  and  spotted  with  blood. 

Dupont  descended,  but  it  was  long — such  was  the  change  that 
time  and  rage  had  wrought  on  the  features— ere  he  recognized  the 
body  of  Claude  Lucasson.  Coarse  h.air  had  covered  his  face,  and 
his  garments  were  torn  to  shreds.  He  still  wore  a  bracelet  on  his 
wrist,  which  Lucille  had  braided  of  her  own  hair  and  given  to 
him.  The  other  body  Dupont  knew  immediately — ^it  was  the 
chief  By  what  means  Claude  traced  the  murder  to  him,  and 
how  the  work  of  vengeance  was  consummated  so  near  the  scene 
of  the  former  tragedy,  is  not  known. 

The  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Claude  were  soon  afterwards 
taken  up  and  buried  beneath  yonder  dead  willow,  which  was  then 
green  and  vigorous,  and  where  the  remains  of  Lucille  and  her 
parents,  after  they  were  taken  from  the  water,  had  been  put.  The 
corpse  of  the  savage  was  left  to  be  washed  away  by  the  next  freshet. 


[■Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
DAILY  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST, 

BT  BEK  :   PjeRLET  POORE. 


[The  following  daily  record  of  past  events  will  be  continued  from  woek  to  week ; 
exhibiting  a  echedule  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  post, 
with  ^uch  date  and  data  as  viiil  interest  and  instruct.] 

JULY    THIRTIETH. 

15S8. — Sir  William  Stewart  assassinated  at  Edinburgh  by  the 
Eari  of  Bothwell. 

1711. — New  England  fleet  sailed  to  conquer  Canada. 
1847. — ^Fatal  cxplo^on  of  the  "Niagara,"  on  the  Hudson. 

JCLT    TUIRTT-FIRST. 

1759. — Unsuccessful  attempt  of  Wolfe  to  capture  Quebec. 

1785. — British  naval  officers  mobbed  in  Boston. 

1838. — Hurricane  did  great  damage  at  New  Haven. 

1850. — Compromise  bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed  by  the  Senate. 

AUGUST    FIRST. 

15S9. — Henr>'  III.,  last  of  Valois  kings  of  France,  assassinated. 
1770. — Gen.  Clark,  pioneer  settler  of  Missouri,  bom  in  Virginia. 
1798. — ^Naval  battle  between  France  and  England,  off"  Aboukir. 
1847. — Boston  Custom  House  opened. 
1848. — Americans  evacuated  Mexico. 

AUGUST    SECOND. 

1768. — ^Essex  Gazette  first  published  at  Salem,  Mass. 
1802. — Napoleon  Bonaparte  proclaimed  Consul  for  life. 
1849. — Mehemct  Ali  died  at  Alexandria,  aged  80. 
1S49. — Visit  of  the  Pope  to  the  "  Constitution,"  at  Gacta. 

AUGUST    THIRD. 

1492. — Columbus  sailed  from  Palos  on  his  first  voyage. 
1721. — Gibbon,  English  sculptor,  died  at  London. 
1781, — Col.  Ilaynes  hung  as  a  rebel  by  order  of  Lord  Rawdon. 
1846. — Biver  and  Harbor  bill  vetoed  by  President  Polk. 

AUGUST    FOUKTH. 

1753. — George  Washington  made  a  master-mason  atEi"cdcricks- 
burg,  Virginiti. 

1792. — General  Burgoyno  died  in  England. 

1821. — William  Eloyd,  one  of  the  "signers,"  died,  aged  87. 

AUGUST   FIFTH. 

158.3. — Sir  H.  Gilbert  took  possession  of  Newfoundland. 
1796. — Napoleon  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Castiglione. 
1840. — Chusan,  in  China,  captured  by  tho  English. 
1848. — Snuili  O'Brien  condemned  to  transportation. 
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[Written  for  Gleason'd  rictorial.] 

THE  TWO   STUDENTS. 


T 


BY    STLVANUS    COBB,   JK. 

In"  one  of  our  large  suburban  towns  lired  a  man  named  John 
Atkins.  He  was  ono  of  those  men  who  had  made  their  way  to 
wealth,  affluence  and  honor  bj'-  strict  integrity  and  fittention  to 
business.  Every  penny  of  his  great  wealth  had  been  honestly 
earned,  and  he  richly  merited  all  tlic  love  and  respect  that  were 
bestowed  upon  hira.  Sir.  Atkins  was  now  a  widower,  and  his 
household  was  managed  by  Iiis  daughter,  a  fair,  blooming  girl  of 
eighteen  summers.  Her  name  was  Laura,  and  her  beauty  and 
wealth  made  her  the  object  of  a  vast  number  of  ardent  admirers. 

Attached  to  Jlr.  Atkins's  establishment  was  a  young  man 
named  Jarcd  Walker.  He  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
was  the  son  of  a  man  who  had  once  been  in  the  merchant's  em- 
ploy. "When  his  father  died  he  was  left  poor  and  friendless,  and 
Jlr.  Atkins  hired  him  to  take  charge  of  the  garden  and  stable. 
He  had  now  been  with  his  present  patron  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  and  during  tliat  time  had  proved  himself  not  only  capable 
of  all  things  which  he  undertook,  but  also  most  scrupulously 
faithful  and  trustworthy. 

Not  far  from  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Atkins  stood  a  college — one 
of  the  most  flourishing  and  noted  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Atkins 
himself  had  never  had  the  advantages  of  a  college  education,  but 
he  had  yet  picked  up  a  vast  deal  of  information,  more  of  real 
practical  information  than  a  man  could  gain  in  a  lifetime  within 
the  walls  of  a  college  :  but  the  old  man  was  a  friend  to  the  in- 
stitution, and  he  was  the  best  friend  to  that  youth  who  made  the 
best  use  of  his  time. 

One  summer's  evening,  while  Mr.  Atkins  and  his  child  were 
sitting  in  one  of  the  drawing-rooms,  a  visitor  was  announced. 
He  was  a  young  man,  and  both  the  merchant  and  his  daughter 
received  him  very  kindly.  His  name  was  Albert  Landown,  and 
he  was  the  child  of  wealthy  parents.  Young  Lando^vn,  though 
only  about  nineteen,  was  considered  the  favored  suitor  for  Laura's 
hand,  and  from  liis  manner  it  was  evident  that  he  had  the  same 
opinion  himself.  If  he  possessed  any  peculiar  traits  of  character 
they  were  rather  of  the  negative  kind,  though  perhaps  his  love 
of  self,  and  pride  in  wealth,  may  have  been  of  rather  a  positive 
character. 

"  Laura,,"  said  the  young  man,  after  the  usual  civilities  of  the 
meeting  had  been  passed,  "  who  is  that  fellow  that  works  around 
your  garden  here  ?" 

"  0,  that  is  Jarcd  Walker.  He  lives  with  us  now.  Don't  yon 
remember  his  father — old  Timothy  "Walker — that  used  to  live  in 
the  little  black  house  back  of  the  colleges  V 

"  Seems  to  me  I  do  remember  such  a  name;  but  I  never  knew 
him." 

"  ^e  nsed  to  work  for  father,  bat  he  died  a  few  years  ago,  and 
Jared  came  to  live  with  us." 

"Ah — is  it  possible?"  uttered  the  youth,  with  a  condescend- 
ing air.  "  Yes,  it  is  just  like  your  father,  always  kind.  But  this 
'Master  Jared  needs  eome  better  manners." 

"  Better  manners  !"  iterated  Laura,  looking  up  vrith  some  sur- 
prise. "  Why,  I  thought  Ja^ed  was  one  of  the  most  scrupulous 
young  men  in  his  manners  !" 

"Perhaps  he  is — ah,  I  don't  doubt  it.  But  he  actnally  bowed 
to  me  in  the  street  this  morning — bowed  to  me  when  I  was  in 
company  with  a  couple  of  friends  from  the  South.  Really,  I  felt 
as  though  I  should  sink  through  the  sidewalk.  Hadn't  you  bet- 
ter speak  ^-ith  him,  and  tell  him  not  to  recognize  me  in  the 
street  again  1" 

"  You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Landown,  for  I  couldn't  do  such 
errands,  even  for  you.  I  only  wish  the  rest  of  the  young  men  in 
our  town  needed  no  more  cultivation  of  manners  than  does  Jared 
Walker." 

This  seemed  to  operate  as  a  sort  of  damper  '^F^  ^^  rising 
spirits  of  the  young  exclusive,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he 
could  rally,  but  at  length  he  managed  to  regain  his  wonted  speech, 
and  for  a  while  he  rattled  away  at  a  mass  of  "  small  talk,"  to 
which  his  listener  only  answered  by  occasional  monosyllables. 

"Albert,"  at  length  spoke  Mr.  Atkins,  laying  aside  the  paper 
which  he  had  been  reading,  and  moving  his  chair  nearer  to  where 
the  young  couple  sat,  "  when  do  you  enter  college  1" 

"Next  week,"  answered  the  youth,  with  a  flush  of  pride. 

"And  I  hope  you  mean  to  improve  your  time  to  the  best 
advantage." 

"  0,  certainly,"  was  Albert's  reply ;  but  it  was  spoken  in  that 
off-band  manner  which  indicates  no  gi-eat  depth  of  purpose. 

"  You  have  great  advantages,"  resumed  the  old  man,  "  and 
it  behooves  you  to  make  the  best  use  of  them  in  your  power.  I 
know  of  many  a  poor  boy  who  would  give  half  the  liberty  of  his 
lifetime  if  he  could  but  have  the  opportunity  for  an  education 
that  you  have," 

"  Yes — I  suppose  so,"  said  Albert ;  and  then  he  added,  with 
a  light  laugh,  "  and  I  suppose  they  would  like  some  of  my 
money,  too." 

"Perhaps  they  might,  but  those  who  are  wise  would  not  take 
the  money  with  ignorance  ;  they  would  rather  have  the  educarion, 
for  that  is  by  far  the  nobler  portion."' 

The  old  man  gave  his  yomig  friend  considerable  good  advice, 
bnt  Albert  seemed  to  pay  but  little  heed,  and  at  length  the  task 
was  given  up. 

"He  is  young  and  inexperienced,"  said  Mr.  Atkins  to  himself, 
after  the  youth  had  gone,  "  and  I  suppose  don't  like  too  much 
advice.  I  know  how  it  is  with  these  fortunate  young  men ;  they 
want  age  to  sharpen  their  understandings." 

The  old  man  had  just  taken  his  seat  again  to  read  a  little  more 


in  his  paper  before  ho  retired,  when  some  one  rapped  upon  his 
door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Mr.  Atkins. 

It  was  Jared  Walker,  who  entered  the  apartment.  His  face  was 
all  tremulous  with  emotion,  and  he  seemed  to  be  laboring  under 
some  great  anxiety. 

"What's  the  matter,  Jarcd?  Wliat's  the  matter"?"  kindly 
asked  the  old  man,  as  he  noticed  the  youth's  perturbation.  "  Sit 
down,  sit  down,  and  out  with  it." 

Jarcd  took  a  seat,  and  after  a  few  moments  of  anxious  eilencc, 
he  said : 

"  I  want  you  to  do  just  as  you  think  best,  Mr.  Atkins.  You 
Iiave  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  God  knows  that  I  would  not  be 
ungrateful.  But  I  have  got  a  chance  to  go  to  another  place — a 
chance  to — to — " 

"  Say  on,  say  on,  Jared,"  said  Atkins,  showing  by  his  tone  and 
manner  that  he  was  disappointed.  "  If  you  have  found  a  better 
place  than  this,  of  course  I  would  not  keep  you.  If  you  can  find 
a  better  friend  than  I  am,  you  may  go  to  him." 

"0,  it  is  not  that,  Mr.  Atkins,"  quickly  cried  the  youth. 
"  God  knows  I  shall  never  find  a  nobler  friend  than  you  have 
been.  Bnt  I  have  got  a  future  to  live — I  have  got  a  manhood  to 
prepare  for,  and  I  may  never  find  another  opportunity  like  the 
present.  But  I  didn't  seek  the  place,  sir — they  came  of  their 
own  accord  and  offered  it  to  me." 

"  But  what  is  it,  Jared  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  the  professors  in  the  college  want  me  to  take  care 
of  their  rooms,  and  in  return  they  offer  to  instruct  me  in  all  the 
branches  taught  in  the  college.  I  can  have  half  of  every  day  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  evening  for  study.  Yet,  sir,  I  will  not 
go  if  you  would  rather  have  me  stay  with  you.  You  have  been 
very  kind  to  me,  and  I  would  not  for  the  world — not  even  for  the 
education  I  covet — leave  you  if  you  wished  me  to  stay." 

For  some  moments  the  old  man  was  silent.  There  was  a  rich 
moisture  in  his  eyes,  and  his  nether  lip  trembled. 

"Jarcd,"  he  at  length  said,  "I  thinlc  I  have  been  kind  to  you; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  should  now  be  unkind.  You  could 
not  have  done  a  thing  to  give  me  more  real  joy  than  this.  I 
knew  not  that  you  had  such  a  desire  for  learning,  or  I  would 
have  helped  you  myself." 

"And  have  you  not  helped  me  ?"  cried  Jared  with  enthusiasm. 
"  I  have  had  your  books,  and  read,  them,  and  I  have  heard  your 
encomiums  upon  educated  men.    I  owe  it  all  to  you,  sir." 

"  Well,  well,  perhaps  you  do.  But  I  will  let  you  go  to  the 
college  and  try  the  plan  you  have  formed,  on  one  condition." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  the  youth. 

"  That  you  will  consider  my  house  your  home;  that  you  mil 
spend  your  Sabbaths  here,  and  also  such  of  the  holidays  as  you 
have  to  spare.  You  will  have  no  other  home,  and  this  will  come 
handy  for  you." 

It  was  hard  work  for  Jarcd  to  speak,  but  he  managed  to  prom- 
ise what  his  patron  had  asked,  and  then  he  bowed  his  head  and 
wept.  He  had  not  expected  such  kindness ;  in  his  orphaned 
heart  he  had  laid  down  the  rules  of  life,  but  ho  had  not  looked  for 
such  sympathy  and  assistance  in  his  hour  of  need.  Each  one  of 
those  tears  that  fell  from  the  young  man's  drooping  lids  was  a 
volume  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Atkins,  and  ho  knew  it.  He  saw  at 
once  how  noble  was  the  heart  he  had  touched,  and  he  felt  happier 
far  than  as  though  he  had  found  a  mine  of  gold. 

On  the  first  of  the  next  week,  Jared  Walker  took  his  new  situ- 
ation in  the  rooms  of  the  college,  and  on  the  same  day  Albert 
Landown  was  entered  as  a  freshman.  One  was  poor,  the  other 
rich.  One  came  there  to  study  for  the  future,  and  the  other  came 
because  it  was  fashionable.  One  came  with  the  determination  to 
he  a  man,  and  the  other  came  that  he  might  appear  a  man. 

At  first  some  of  the  students  were  inclined  to  be  uncivil  to- 
wards the  poor  youth,  for  they  found  that  he  enjoyed  all  the  op- 
portunities for  advancement  that  they  did,  but  his  uniform  gentle- 
ness and  unobtrusiveness,  and  his  quiet,  upright  conduct  soon 
won  most  of  them  to  liis  friendship.  But  there  was  one  in  the 
college  who  still  affected  to  scorn  him. 

Early  one  morning,  as  Jared  was  going  across  the  college  yard 
with  a  bucket  of  water  in  his  hand,  he  met  Albert  Landown.  To 
be  sure,  Jared  was  dressed  in  a  working  garb,  and  from  the  veiy 
nature  of  the  work  he  had  been  doing,  he  was  somewhat  dusty ; 
but  still  he  thought  it  no  harm  to  speak,  and  so  with  a  bright 
smile,  he  bade  the  other  "good-momino*." 

"  Step  yon,  a  moment,"  uttered  young  Landown,  tm-ning  red 
in  the  face.    Jared  stopped,  and  set  down  liis  bucket. 

"  Now  look  ye,"  continued  Landown,  "  this  makes  the  third  or 
fourth  time  you  have  spoken  to  me  since  I  entered  college,  and  I 
want  no  more  of  it.  I  thought  my  silence  might  have  given  yon 
the  hint,  but  it  seems  you  are  too  dull  to  take  a  hint.  Now  don't 
you  dare  to  recognize  me  again,  for  I  don't  choose  to  be  on  terms 
of  intimacy  mth  cveiy  floor  sweeper  who  happens  to  know  me 
by  name." 

Jarcd  did  not  dare  trust  himself  to  make  a  reply,  for  he  was 
touched  to  the  quick,  and  he  knew  if  he  gave  liberty  to  liis  tongue 
he  might  say  too  much,  so  he  picked  up  liis  pail  ami  starlcd  on 
his  way.  Perhaps  it  was  well  for  Jarcd  that  this  affair  happened, 
for  from  that  moment  he  was  resolved  that  Albert  Lando'wn 
should  not  be  the  best  scholar. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Jarcd  won  more  and  more  upon  the  re- 
spect and  love  of  the  professors,  and  they  showed  their  love  by 
rendering  him  every  assistance  in  their  power.  Eveiy  Simday  lie 
passed  beneath  the  roof  of  Mr.  Atkins,  and  that  kind  old  man 
was  highly  gratified  to  find  how  rapid  was  the  advance  wliich  the 
youth  made.  But  yet  he  knew  not  all — he  did  not  know  all  to- 
wards which  Jared's  mind  was  grasping.  Sometimes  Jared  sat 
and  conversed  with  L^ura,  and  he  was  surprised  to  find  how  deep 
and  clear  was  her  undcrstandin"-. 


"  Have  you  studied  French,  yet  ?"  she  asked  one  day,  one 
Sabbath  aftempon,  as  they  sat  together. 

"  Not  yet,"  returned  Jared,  "  but  I  am  going  to  study  it." 

"  That's  right,"  continued  the  fair  giid,  "for  I  am  going  to 
study  it,  and  it  will  be  so  pleasant  to  have  some  one  to  converse 
with." 

"  Will  not  Mr.  Landown  stndy  the  language  ?"  Jared  asked. 

"  Perhaps  so — he  says  he  shall,"  replied  Laura.  "  But  he  does 
not  seem  to  make  mnch  of  his  studies." 

The  two  had  been  conversing  together  for  some  time,  but  the 
introduction  of  Landown's  name  seemed  to  strike  a  chill  to  the 
moods  of  both,  and  shortly  after  they  separated.  But  it  was  not 
their  last  conversation,  for  they  conversed  often,  and  with  mutual 
profit,  too.  Sometimes  Mr.  Atkins  sat  by,  and  heard  them,  and 
he  never  failed  on  such  occasions  to  show  by  liis  manner  that  he 
enjoyed  it  much.  Yet  Mr.  Albert  Landown  was  regular  in  his 
visits,  and  once  he  had  asked  Mr.  Atkins  for  Laura's  hand,  but 
the  old  man  bade  him  wait  until  he  had  graduated  from  college 
before  he  thought  of  such  a  matter. 

Years  are  not  long  in  passing  away,  and  the  college  term  at 
length  expired.  Four  years  had  gone  by  since  Jarcd  Walker  first 
became  a  servant  in  the  college,  and  ho  had  now  come  forth  with 
a  well  earned  diploma.  Even  the  professors  were  astonished  at 
the  amount  of  learning  he  had  managed  to  amass  to  himself,  and 
when  he  received  his  degree  of  Master  of  Ai-ts,  those  who 
bestowed  it  knew  that  it  was  given  to  ono  well  qualified  to 
claim  it. 

Mr.  Atkins  was  not'a  great  party  politician,  but  he  was,  never- 
theless, a  warm  adherent  to  his  political  party,  and  one,  more- 
over, who  wielded  a  vast  deal  of  influence.  The  presidential 
chair  of  the  nation  had  just  been  filled  by  a  new  incumbent,  and 
new  appointments  were  being  made.  Mr.  Atkins  was  selected  to 
fill  the  important  post  of  a  foreign  minister.  It  was  more  than 
he  had  expected — more  than  he  would  have  dared  to  hope  for — 
but  it  was  no  more  than  he  deserved,  and  his  superior  knowledge 
well  fitted  him  for  the  place. 

"  Well,  Albert,"  said  Mr.  Atkins,  as  the  young  man  was  at 
his  house  one  evening,  "  how  stands  your  education  now  ?" 

"  0 — about  right,"  returned  the  young  man,  mth  a  light 
laugh.  "  I  got  through,  but  'twas  a  tedious  job.  I  thank  heaven 
we  go  through  college  but  once  in  a  lifetime." 

"  You  studied  French,  I  think,"  the  old  man  continued,  not 
seeming  to  have  relished  the  previous  answer  much. 

"  Yes — I  studied  it — 'twas  fashionable,  you  know,  and  I  had  to 
study  it." 

"  I  suppose  yon  speak  the  language,  then  ?" 

"  Well,  as  for  that,  I  don't  know.  I  can  read  a  few  sentences, 
but  what's  the  use  V 

"  Anj'thing  that  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well,"  said  the 
old  man,  somewhat  severely.  "  Did  you  study  Spanish  or 
German  ?" 

"  I  dipped  into  the  Spanish  some,  but  got  sick  of  it." 

"  Well,  I  am  disappointed." 

"  Eh  !"  uttered  Lando'mi,  starting  up. 

"  I  say  I  am  disappointed.  You  are  probably  aware  that  I 
have  received  an  appointment,  and  I  had  some  thoughts  of  mak- 
ing you  my  secretary,  but  that  is  impossible  now.  I  had  tlionght 
that  a  residence  of  a  few  years  in  Europe,  upon  a  good  salaiy, 
would  please  you." 

"  Se  it  would — so  it  would,"  uttered  the  young  man,  turning 
first  pale  and  then  ciirason.     "  Can  I  not  go  with  you  V 

"  Not  now,  Albert,"  returned  Mr.  Atkins.  "  You  are  not  qual- 
ified for  the  place.  You  have  had  every  opportunity  to  prepare 
yourself,  but  you  see  you  have  neglected  it.  I  am  sorry,  but  I 
cannot  help  it." 

"  Will  Laura  accompany  you  ?"  faintly  asked  the  youth,  after 
some  moments  of  nervous  silence. 

"  Of  course  she  will  go  with  me." 

"  But  perhaps  I  could  prepare  myself  before  you  go." 

« '^Q — that  would  be  impossible.     I  shall  start  next  week." 

Sad  and  dejected  did  Albert  Lando^m  turn  his  steps  away  from 
the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Atkins,  that  evening.  But  for  his  disappoint- 
ment he  had  no  one  to  blame  but  himself.  The  best  hom-s  of 
youthful  life  he  had  literally  thrown  away,  and  it  was  now  too 
late  to  find  them  again. 

"  Well,  my  child,"  said  Mr.  Atkins,  coming  into  the  house  one 
day,  "  I  am  all  ready  to  start,  and  next  Monday  I  shall  be  off." 
He  spoke  in  a  very  happy  and  .<;aiisfied  mood. 

"  Have  you  engaged  a  secretary?"  asked  Laura, 

"Yes — an  excellent  one." 

"Do  I  know  him  ?" 

"  0,  yes." 

"  And  who  is  he  V 

"Jared  Walker." 

"Jared — " 

"Jarcd  Walker,  I  said.  How  do  you  like  the  idea  of  his  going 
with  us  ?" 

But  Laura  did  not  answer.  She  only  hung  down  her  head  and 
trembled,  while  her  father  could  see  that  she  was  blusliing,  too. 

"  He  will  make  the  best  companion  I  could  have  found.  He 
speaks  French,  German  and  Sp.mish  with  fluency.  I  hope  you 
will  be  satisfied.  I  should  have  taken  Albert  LandoT\m,  but  ho 
was  not  qualified  in  the  least.     Are  you  sorry  for  the  change  ?" 

"  No,  no,  indeed  I  am  not,"  murmured  the  fair  girl,  hiding  her 
face  in  her  father's  bosom. 

And  so  Jared  Walker  accompanied  Mr.  Atkins  to  Europe, 
where  they  remained  four  years,  and  when  they  returned,  the  min- 
ister had  given  up  the  control  of  his  fair  child  to  his  young  secre- 
taiy.  Laura  had  become  Jlrs.  Walker,  and  a  happier  bride  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  find. 
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THE  NEW    CUSTOM   HOUSE,   AT   NEW    ORLEANS. 


CUSTOM  HOUSE,  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  imposing  edifice  represented  above,  recently  erected  in 
New  Orleans,  is  one  of  the  lur^est  public  Imildings  in  the  United 
States.  It  includes  the  United  States  Court  roomg,  together  with 
the  necessary  warelionscs  for  the  use  of  the  government,  and  ia 
about  one  third  larger  than  the  Capitol  in  Washington.  It  is 
built  of  granite  from  the  quariy  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts. 

TABERMACLE  BAPTIST  CHlRCH,  PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia  is  becoming  noted  for  her  splendid  churches. 
These  sacred  edifices  are  increasing  with  the  growing  population, 
extending  with  the  widening  bounds  of  the  city,  and  keeping  pace 
with  the  rapid  advance  of  wealth,  art  and  taste.     Within  a  few 
years   several  i^plcndid  structures  for  devotional  purposes  hare 
been  reared,  and  the  district  west  of  Broad  Street  may  claim  the 
honor  of  having  contrilmted  its  foil  share  to  the   architcctnral 
adornment  of  the  city.    Wc  give  here  a  correct  view  of  the  Tab- 
ernacle  Baptist   Church,  on   Chestnut   Street,  west  of  Schuylkil! 
Fifth    Street.     This  elegant   huikling  is  about  being  finished,  and 
in  point  of  beauty  of  design  and  finish,  will  rank  vnih  any  similar 
strBctnre  in  the  city.     The  building  is  ia3  feet  deep,  exclusive  of 
the  scmi-circnlar  portico  in  front,  which  is  seven  feet  in  width, 
making  the  extreme  exterior  depth  110  feet;  the  breadth  of  the 
Btracture  is  sixty-two  feet.     The  entire  front  is  composed  of  brown 
Btone,  handsomely  wrongbt.     Tlie  portico  is  adorned  with  four 
columns.     An  elegant  conical  spire,  which  towers  to  the  height 
of  213  feet  8  inches  above  the  pavement,  sprmgs  from  the  front  of 
the  building,  and  rests  its  b:\se   npon   the  semi-circniar   portico 
already  described.     The  steeple  is  several  feet  higher  than  any 
other  in  the  city,  and  for  graceful  elegance  will  compare  favorably 
with  any  structure  of  a  like  character.     This  part  of  the  building 
might,  with  propriety,  be  divided  into  three 
sections,  the  first  of  which  is  adorned  with 
eight  columns,  having  Corinthian  capitals. 
The  second  section  has  a  like  number  of 
columns,  which  are  modelled  after  thoae 
upon  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  at  Athens. 
Ilie  slender  spire,  which  tapers  upward  ton 
mere  point,  forms   the   third  section,  and 
completes  the  steeple.     This  superstructure 
is  tastefully  finished  with  a  ball  and  orna- 
mented iron-work.     The  steeple  itself  is  of 
wood,  painted  and  sanded  to  imitate   the 
materials  of  which  the  front  of  the  church  is 
constructed.     The  steeple  is  to  be  provided 
with  a  bell,  and  it  is  also  designed  to  furnish  -=^ 

it  with  a  clock,  the  faces  of  which  will  occupy  '=^~- 

conspicuous  places  upon  the  four  sides  be- 
tween the  linit  and  second  sections.  The 
side  and  rear  walls  of  the  main  building 
have  also  been  painted  and  sanded  to  imi- 
tate the  brown  stone  of  which  the  front  is 
composed.  The  doors  in  the  portico  of  the 
church  open  into  a  handsome  vestilmle 
which  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  l^'rom 
the  vestibule  the  stairs  run,  by  which  access 
is  gained  to  the  galleries  and  to  the  basc- 
^  ment.  The  Hoor  of  the  body  of  the  church 
is  on  a  level  with  the  pavement  of  the  por- 
tico ;  the  interior  of  the  building  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  Tlu'oiighout  tlie  whole  the 
peculiar  conformation  of  the  exterior  is  pre- 
served, and  the  etfect  is  at  once  unii|ne  and 
elegant.  The  pulpit  occupies  a  raised  dais 
in  a  lofiy  recess  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
building ;  this  alcove  is  eight  feet  deep,  and 
is  adorned  with  two  handsome  columns. 
By  an  ingenious  aiTangcment  the  pulpit  is 
Bo  contrived  that  it  can  be  lowered  entirely 
beneath  the  dais,  the  Hoor  of  which  when 
taken  up  reveals  a  pool  which  is  designed 
for  baptismal  purposes.  An  elegantly- 
wrought  walnut  communion  table  occupies 
a  position  in  fiont  of  the  pulpit ;  this  taste- 
ful article  of  furniture  comports  with  the 
shape  of  the  building.  The  pews  on  the 
main  floor  are  arranged  in  a  circular  form 
in  a  radius  of  fifty  feet ;  they  are  comfortably 
furnished  with  cushions,  book-racks,  etc.; 
the  ends,  rails  and  carved  scroll-work  of  the 
pews  are  of  polished  walnut,  and  the  backs 
are  grained  in  imitation  of  oak.  The  gal- 
leries are  supported  by  ornamental  iron 
columns,  which  are  handsoraely  bronzed. 
The  souihirn  end  of  the  gallery  is  appropri- 
ated to  tlie  choir;  the  semi-circle  over  the 
vestibule  in  that  end  of  the  building  is  occu- 
pied by  a  Hne  organ.  This  portion  of  the 
interior  is  embellished  by  two  towering  col- 
uaius,  which  support  the  girder  upon  which 


the  inner  edge  of  the  steeple  rests.  The  walls  and  ceiling  are 
most  elaborately  ornamented  with  fresco-painting,  which  adds 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  interior.  There  is  also  a  vast  deal  of 
rich  carving,  and  other  ornamental  work,  which  conspire  to  make 
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np  an  elegant  and  striking  whole.  This  church  has  the  advan- 
tage of  comfort  as  well  as  elegance.  The  floors  throughout  are 
carpeted,  the  building  is  well  warmed  by  means  of  furnaces  locat- 
ed in  the  cellar,  and,  what  is  equally  important,  it  is  well  venti- 
lated. It  has  a  capacity  to  comfortably  seat  one  thousand  per- 
sons. Twelve  hundred,  however,  may  he  crowded  into  it  if  an 
emergency  should  require  it.  There  is  a  spacious  basement 
which  extends  under  the  entire  building.  It  is  divided  into  Sun- 
day-school and  lecture-rooms,  dressing-rooms  for  the  candidates 
for  baptism,  etc.,  etc.  There  are  stairs  leading  from  the  apart- 
ments last  named  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  baptismal  pool.  In 
the  semi-circle  under  the  portico,  the  library  for  the  use  of  the 
Sabbath-schools  will  be  located.  The  building  is  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  is  lighted  with  gas  throughout.  The  fixtm-es  for 
the  latter  are  of  the  most  tasteful  and  ornate  description.  Mr. 
William  M.  Boyington,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  was  the 
architect  who  designed  this  handsome  edifice.  The  duty  of  carry- 
ing out  his  plans,  and  of  superintending  the  entire  work,  devolved 
upon  the  carpenter,  Mr.  Eranklin  P.  Ash,  under  whose  supervis- 
ion the  task  has  been  consummated  in  the  most  creditable  manner. 
The  Tabemacle  Baptist  Church  supplies  a  want  long  felt  in  the 
section  of  the  city  in  which  it  has  been  located.  It  is  the  only 
church  of  that  denomination  west  of  Broad  Street.  It  is  under 
tlie  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  who  has  been  untiring  in 
his  exertions  to  rear  this  elegant  temple.  The  ceremony  of  dedi- 
cating the  church  to  the  ser\ice  of  Almighty  God  was  perfonned 
in  the  presence  of  a  crowded  congregation  not  long  since.  The 
consecration  sermon  was  preached  by  tlie  Rev.  Richard  Fuller, 
D.  D.,  of  Baltimore.  The  address  is  spoken  of  as  being  most 
powerful  and  impressive. — As  we  remarked  at  the  outset,  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  is  becoming  more  noted  for  its  imposing  church 
edifices.  There  are  in  the  city  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  structures  occupied  for 
religious  purposes  by  different  religious  de- 
nominations. Of  these  the  Presbyterians 
have  some  twenty-five,  the  Episcopalians, 
twenty-seven,  the  Methodists  twenty-eight, 
the  Baptists,  sixteen,  while  the  remainder 
are  divided  among  many  other  religious 
bodies.  While  it  is  true  that  some  of  these 
edifices  are  splendid  exhibitions  of  architec- 
ture, it  is  also  true  that  many  make  no  pre- 
tensions to  architectural  beauty.  Some  of 
them  are  without  towers  or  steeples  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  general  mass  of  the 
buildings.  But,  besides  the  Tabeniacle 
Church,  represented  herewith,  there  is  St. 
Stephen's  Chmxh  (Episcopal),  situated  on 
Tenth  Street,  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
~  Gothic  architecture,  102  feet  long  and  50 

feet  wide,  with  two  octagonal  towers  86  feet 
high.  Christ  Church,  built  in  1G91,  and 
enlarged  in  1810,  is  the  oldest  church  edifice 
in  the  city.  It  is  situated  on  Second  Street. 
It  has  a  spire  196  feet  high,  erected  in  1652, 
in  which  is  a  chime  of  bells.  St.  John's 
Church  (Roman  Catholic)  situated  on  Thir- 
teenth Street,  below  Market,  is  an  elegant 
gothic  structure,  with  square  towers  on  each 
of  its  front  corners.  The  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  fronting  on  the  south  side  of  Wash- 
ington Square,  is  the  handsomest  church  of 
this  denoininntion.  It  is  in  the  Grecian 
style  of  architecture,  after  the  model  of  a 
temple  on  the  Ilissus,  having  a  portico  of 
six  Ionic  columns  in  front.  The  Fifth  Pres- 
byterian Church,  on  Anh  Street,  is  also 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  its  architec- 
ture. But  not  only  docs  Philadelphia 
abound  with  temples  of  religion,  for  the 
more  direct  and  avowed  worship  of  God, 
each  denomination  has  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  its  moral  and  philanthropic  appli- 
ances to  evince  a  true  love  for  man  by  tho 
dissemination  of  healthful  religious  influ- 
ences, and  in  the  many  organizations  for 
the  relief  of  human  suffering  and  wretched- 
ness. Indeed,  the  most  effective  systems  of 
benevolence  for  the  melioration  of  human 
woe  have  found  their  origin  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Christian  church  ;  and  it  is  always  cheer- 
ing to  note  the  indications  of  active  interest 
in  the  wants  of  others  whicli  has  caused  so 
many  streams  of  healing  waters  to  flow  over 
the  broad  surface  of  human  society.  In 
schools,  asylums,  and  institutions  for  abro- 
gating social  evils,  and  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
ti-ess — the  oflfspring  of  true  religion — our 
sister  city  claims  a  high  eminence  ;  and  long 
may  she  merit  and  retain  her  wonted  appel- 
lation— the  cUif  ofbroih&iy  love  ! 
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CITY  OF  GUAYAQUIL,  SOUTH  .OIERICA. 

This  city  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  situ- 
ated in  the  southern  part  of  Grenada,  on  a  river,  near  the  Pacific 
ocean.  It  was  founded  in  1534,  then  destroyed  by  the  Indians, 
and  aftenvards  re-bnilt  in  1537,  at  some  distance  from  its  first  sit- 
uation, and  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain.  The  city  extends 
about  a  league  alon^  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  houses  were 
formerly  constructed  altogether  of  wood,  but,  since  1767, 
whitened  earth  is  used  as  being  less  combustible  in  case  of  fire. 
In  1764  there  was  a  very  general  conflagration,  after  which  the 
roofs  were  forbidden  by  the  government  to  be  thatched,  or  to  be 
covered  with  boards  or  cane.  The  streets  of  the  new  part  are 
straight,  and  wide,  but  having  no  declivity  the  rain-water  stag- 
nates and  occasions  disorders  ;  this,  however,  has  been  somewhat 
improved  of  late,  and  Guayaquil  has  become  one  of  the  hand- 
somest towns  of  South  America.  The  freedom  of  commerce  es- 
tablished in  1778;  has  much  improved  the  advantages  of  this  city. 


VIEW    OF    THE    CITY    OF    GUAYAQUIL. 


ATPrEX.EU:\I  BUFLBING,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  engravin;;  below  shows  the  Alhenffium  building,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  Washington  Square.  The  wlrole  structure  is  fifty  feet 
front  on  Sixth  street,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  on  Adel- 
phi  street,  and  fifty-eight  feet  high.  It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture,  treated  with  spirit  and  taste.  It  has 
a  bold  and  imposing  appearance,  from  the  simplicity  and  unity  of 
the  design,  and  a  perfect  expression  of  its  purpose;  and  though 
an  astylar  composition  {without  columns),  the  beautiful  propor- 
tions of  its  parts,  the  fine  details  and  massive  crowning  cornice, 
give  it  an  air  of  stateliness  and  grandeur  most  impressive  as  a 
piece  of  street  architeftnre.  The  entrance  front  on  Sixth  street 
is  entirely  of  stone,  of  a  rich  greyish-brown  tint,  very  hard  and 
durable,  and  o  fine  quali'y,  from  quarries  near  Newark,  N.  J. 
The  Athcn;cum  contains  libraries  of  respectable  standing,  well 
stocked  with  works  in  the  learned  and  modem  languages  ;  with 
state  papers,  reviews,  scientific  and  political  journals,  magazines. 


newspapers,  charts,  and  every  periodical  publication  of  note. 
Lofty  and  capacious  apartments  display  them  all  to  advantage, 
and  make  them  easy  of  access  to  all  who  choose  to  consult  them. 
In  the  year  1SI3  the  rooms  were  first  opened  to  the  public  by 
some  young  men  who  founded  the  Institution.  The  whole  ma- 
chinery wadset  in  motion  by  one  hundred  subscribers,  who  gave 
its  present  name  and  constitution.  The  first  story  is  divided  into 
offices,  and  a  large  room  for  the  Comptrollers  of  the  Public 
Schools.  The  second  story  is  arranged  for  the  uses  of  the  Athe- 
UEBum,  and  is  divided  into  news  rooms,  library,  and  chess  rooms. 
Over  this,  are  the  Directors'  rooms :  these  rooms  are.completely 
warmed  and  ventilated.  The  third  story  is  divided  into  offices, 
one  is  occupied  by  the  Historical  Society,  three  of  those  re- 
maining arc  occupied  as  the  designing  and  engraving  rooms 
of  Mr.  Deverenx,  the  excellent  and  accomplished  artist,  whose 
taste  and  skill  in  his  department  are  well  and  favorably  known 
all  over  the  land. 


THE    ATHEX.EUM    Bl'lLDLNGj   PlIILAl'ELriHA. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
AJflSITERSAltY  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FATHER, 


BT  3fBS.  L.   H.  SIGOVBSET. 


Iife*s  wheels  hive  heavier  moved,  since  thou  art  gone, — 
Its  care^  have  clnstcre-i,  and  its  hoi>e3  grown  cold, 
And  all  its  ploa.'^urt-?  seem  a  tale  twice  told, 

Since  thOQ  hast  fled  away,  meek  shephenl  of  my  fold. 

Methinkp  I  fee  thee  in  yon  blessed  star, 
First  of  that  watchful  train  that  wake-i  the  eren, — 

Speafe,  speAk.  once  more! — nnile  on  me  from  afar; 
Instruct  mc  of  thy  glorious  home  in  beavon : — 

Oome  to  my  soul  in  Ti-*ions, — bid  me  trace 
Some  gleam  in  g5  of  the  jcenerj-  of  the  skies, — 

Unfold  the  passport  to  that  glorious  place 
Where  the  true  saints  of  the  Uedetmor  rise : 

Tea.  keep  thy  hold  upon  my  spirit  still. — 

Still  let  mc  Icam  of  thee,  to  do  oar  Master's  will. 

1    -^mm     t 

[Written  for  deacon's  Pictorial.] 

AVHAT'S   IN  A  NAME: 

— OH, — 

SACRIFICING    SEXSE    TO    SOUND. 

BT  MRS.  ar.  E.  BOBiySOX. 


"  Maria  H-\tses  was  mnrricd  yesterday,  and  what  do  yon 
BQppose  her  husband's  name  is !"  exclaimed  Clara  "Weston,  as 
she  entered  the  room  where  her  friend,  Charlotte  "Winter,  was 
busily  reading. 

"I  can't  guess.  "What  is  iti"  rejoined  the  latter,  ininiediately 
losing  all  interest  in  her  book,  which  she  hastily  tossed  npon  a 
table. 

"  "Well,  it  is  no  other  than  Caleb  Ham !"  added  the  first  speaker, 
slowly,  frinng  the  two  last  words  decided  emphasis. 

"  Caleb  Ham  V  echoed  Charlotte,  opening  her  large  hazel  eyes. 

*'  Caleb  Ham  !     Isn't  it  shocking  V 

"  The  girl  mnst  be  crazy  !  She  wonldn*t  have  married  a  man 
with  such  an  ontlandish  name  if  she  hadn't  been.  Jlrs.  Caleb 
Ham !  "Why,  it  has  quite  an  odor  of  smoked  meat,  already," 
langhcd  the  merry  Charlotte. 

"  Report  says  that  he  is  talented,  and  moreover  graduated  with 
honor;  perhaps  she  forgot  his  name  while  thinking  of  his  talents." 

"  That  couldn't  possibly  have  the  least  effect  upon  mc.  Money, 
and  plenty  of  it,  too,  wouldn't  compensate  me  for  bearing  such  a 
ridiculous  appellation  all  my  life.  It  would  mortify  me  to  death  ! 
I  should  blush  whenever  I  was  introduced  to  a  stranger,  and  cer- 
tainly never  feel  at  ease  in  company.  Poor  Maria !  I  sincerely 
pity  her,  though  she  has  bad  no  pity  for  herself." 

Clara  TVeston  and  Charlotte  Winter,  as  may  be  inferred,  were 
not  behevers  in  the  quotation,  "  that  a  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet."  They  were  young  ladies  who  had  just 
crossed  the  line  between  eighteen  and  nineteen,  and  although  both 
were  possessed  of  good  natural  abilities  and  amiable  dispositions, 
their  opinions  were  somewhat  romantic,  and  their  tastes  sen- 
timental. 

It  was  impossible,  in  their  estimation,  to  unite  a  homely  name 
and  agreeable  qualities.  John  Jones  had  not  half  the  claim  to 
public  respect  as  Victor  St.  George,  although  the  latter  might  be 
quite  destitute  of  brains,  and  have  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  what 
constitutes  a  tmc  gentleman. 

Clara  "Weston  admired  genius,  but  with  her  prejudiced  eyes 
she  often  failed  to  recognize  it  under  the  garb  of  a  plain,  unosten- 
tatious name.  She,  as  well  as  her  friend,  valued  the  setting  of  a 
jewel  more  than  the  jewel  itself — the  name  more  than  the  man. 
Both  resolved  never  to  marry  at  all,  rather  than  be  wedded  to 
men  whose  appellations  were  not  agreeable  in  sound,  notwith- 
standing this  misfortune  (as  they  viewed  it)  might  be  balanced  by 
sterhng  worth  and  intellectual  attainments. 

Some  months  after  this  conversation  occurred,  our  friend  Char- 
lotte received  a  pressing  invitation  to  spend  a  few  days  with  the 
lady,  who  had  voluntarily  assumed  the  anything  but  romantic 
name  of  Mrs.  Caleb  Ham.  Prompted  by  mingled  feehngs  of 
friendship  and  curiosity,  she  decided  to  accept,  thinking  it  a  fine 
opportunity  to  sec  her  predictions  verified,  and  her  sentiments  con- 
firmed ;  for  that  the  person  whose  acquaintance  she  was  to  make, 
possessed  a  coarse,  uncultivated  mind,  and  disagprecablc  manners, 
she  did  not  doubt. 

After  leaving  the  cars,  it  was  necessary  that  Miss  Winter  should 
ride  a  few  miles  in  a  stage-coach.  The  inside  occupant  proved  to 
be  our  heroine,  a  middle-aged  gentleman  attended  by  an  elderly 
lady,  and  a  yonng  man  whom  the  former  scrutinized  more  than 
ihc  nature  of  the  case  really  demanded.  He  had  a  fine  figure,  a 
vcrj'  expressive,  intelligent  looking  face,  and  his  deportment  was 
urbane  and  gentlemanly,  without  being  officious  and  meddlesome. 
His  conversational  powers  were  great,  and  he  had  the  happy  fac- 
ulty of  interesting  people  without  weaning  them.  He  talked 
upon  political  subjects  without  exhibiting  that  heat  and  undue 
earnestness  which  a  discussion  of  such  topics  usually  produces ; 
while  Charlotte  listened  attentively  to  his  well  chosen  words  on  a 
theme  which  did  not  generally  edify  her.  He  had  a  large  fund  of 
anecdote,  moreover,  which,  combined  with  ready  wit,  without 
egotistical  display,  contributed  much  to  the  gratification  of  his 
fellow-passengers. 

"I  wish  I  knew  his  name,"  thought  onr  friend  Charlotte.  "  It 
must  be  a  pretty,  musical  one,  for  his  nature  is  full  of  harmony. 
He  must  be  unselfish  too,  or  he  wouldn't  try  to  amuse  people  he 
never  saw  before,  and  probably  will  never  meet  again.  He 
certainly  has  an  elegant  tigiu-e,  handsome  features,  and  most  un- 


exceptionable manners!    I  wonder  if  he  is  married  t    He  must 
have  a  good  name,  at  any  rate." 

At  this  moment  Charlotte's  reflections  were  Interrupted  by  the 
stopping  of  the  coach  for  the  subject  of  her  thoughts  to  alight. 
With  an  affable  smile  and  a  polite  bow  to  each  of  his  companions, 
he  made  his  adieux,  and  stepped  lightly  to  the  ground.  The  ve- 
hicle whirled  away  again,  while  a  general  look  of  disappointment 
was  visible  on  the  faces  of  the  remaining  passengers. 

"A  pleasant  young  man,  that,"  remarked  the  gentleman,  after 
a  pause.     "Precious  good  company  !" 

"  Yes,  and  he  knows  how  to  behave,  too,"  replied  the  elderly 
lady.  "  He  doesn't  put  on  airs,  as  many  yonng  men  do,  and  pre- 
tend to  know  more  than  their  seniors." 

"  It  wouldn't  surprise  me  if  he  should  be  a  senator,  or  even  pres- 
ident, some  day,"  added  the  first  speaker.  "  He  knows  more 
about  politics  than  many  men  of  twice  his  years.  I  wish  I  had 
inquired  his  name." 

Charlotte  Winter  wished  so  too,  but  from  a  different  reason. 
She  tried  to  revive  the  conversation  which  now  begun  to  flag,  by 
making  observations  on  the  country  through  which  they  were 
passing ;  but  the  middle-aged  gentleman  didn't  see  anything  worth 
noticing,  and  failed  to  recognize  beauty  and  interest  in  the  diver- 
sified scenery  which  surrounded  them.  Onr  heroine  next  ad- 
dressed the  elderly  lady,  but  the  latter  was  getting  sleepy,  and 
replied  only  in  monosyllables,  while  she  made  preparations  for 
comfortably  taking  a  nap. 

The  rest  of  the  ride  was  performed  in  silence,  and  the  young 
lady  was  not  sorry  when  she  was  set  down  at  the  place  of  her 
destination.  The  driver  opened  the  neat  little  gate,  and  motioned 
our  friend  to  proceed,  while  he  followed  with  her  baggage. 

Charlotte  Winter  rapidly  glanced  abont  her.  A  large,  hand- 
some house  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  garden,  which  was 
laid  out  with  much  taste  and  precision,  while  every  thing  betok- 
ened the  ample  means  and  good  judgment  of  the  occupant. 

"  He  probably  hires  a  gardener,  who  takes  the  management  of 
affairs  into  his  own  hands,"  she  thought.  "  Mr,  Caleb  Ham,  I 
am  certain,  has  very  Httle  to  do  with  this  fine  arrangement,  and 
Maria,  to  my  positive  knowledge,  knows  nothing  about  such 
things.     Yes,  he  cenainly  hires  a  head  gardener." 

Miss  Winter  had  no  time  for  farther  survey.  Mrs.  Ham  stood 
waiting  upon  the  steps  to  receive  her,  looking  so  well,  and  appear- 
ing to  feel  so  much  genuine  pleasure  at  her  arrival,  that  the  new 
comer  quite  forgot  her  friend's  offensive  name. 

She  found  her  very  desirably  situated,  and  apparently  contented 
and  happy.  The  house  was  richly  furnished,  well  arranged,  and 
Charlotte  Winter  looked  around  in  vain  to  discover  some  signs 
indicating  the  proximity  of  the  coarse,  clownish,  rustic  Caleb 
Ham.  There  was  a  library,  also,  and  farther  examination  proved 
that  the  shelves  were  liberally  supplied  with  books.  There  was 
literary  food  for  all  minds ;  light  reading  and  solid  reading,  fact 
and  fiction,  poetry  and  prose,  mth  heavy  volumes  which  treated 
of  law,  medicine,  and  di'^'inity ;  the  famous  trio  which  rule  the 
destinies  of  this  republic. 

"  What  does  Caleb  Ham  know  about  late,  I  wonder !  He 
couldn't  find  ont  the  difference  between  a  copy  of  Blackstone  and 
the  jVrabian  Xights,  probably.  I  don't  believe  he  could  pronounce 
the  technical  terms  pertaining  to  the  medical  profession,  much 
less  explain  them ;  while  I'm  confident  he'd  cla^s  the  Shakers  and 
the  Catholics  together  !"  soliloquized  our  heroine,  while  a  feeling 
akin  to  contempt  arose  in  her  mind  at  so  much  apparent  preten- 
sion to  knowledge.  "  iloney  without  brains — led,  guided,  and 
controlled  by  the  iron  will  of  Fashion,"  was  the  uppermost 
thought,  as  her  hostess  re-entered  the  apartment,  smiling  as 
sweetly  as  though  her  name  was  very  far  removed  from  Ham. 

"  Ton  have  been  cultivating  a  taste  for  reading,  I  should 
judge,"  obsened  Chai-lotte,  quietly. 

"Ah,  Lottie,  now  you  are  laughing  at  me  !"  exclaimed  her 
companion,  good  naturedly.  "  I  am  no  more  fond  of  it  than  I 
ever  was  ;  but  my  husband  is  a  great  reader,  and  that  accounts  for 
all  these  books..  By  the  way,"  she  added,  while  a  rosy  blush  stole 
over  her  check,  "  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  introduce  him  to-night ;  he 
is  out  of  to^^.•n  and  will  not  return  until  to-morrow;  so  we  must 
try  and  amuse  ourselves  as  best  we  can." 

The  young  lady  felt  a  sensation  of  relief  at  this  announcement ; 
for  that  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Caleb  Ham  would  cloud  her  enjoy- 
ment, and  put  a  damper  on  the  exuberant  spirits  of  his  wife,  she 
did  not  doubt. 

The  two  friends  passed  a  pleasant  evening,  conversing  upon 
subject*  of  mutual  interest,  and  Charlotte  retired,  wishing  that 
"  the  man  of  the  house  "  would  prolong  his  absence  to  an  indef- 
inite period. 

Morning  came  bright  and  beautiful.  3trs.  Ham  took  her  friend 
over  the  house,  tlirough  the  grounds,  and  showed  her  every  object 
likely  to  please.  There  was  notliing  showy — nothing  gaudy,  but 
evciwthing  was  the  best  of  its  kind.  They  passed  into  an  apart- 
ment which  the  former  laughingly  denominated  the  "  music  room ;" 
and  indeed  the  name  seemed  well  applied,  for  an  organ,  a  grand 
piano,  a  violin,  piles  of  music,  etc.,  indicated  that  somebody  loved 
sweet  sounds. 

"  Taken  to  music,  have  you,  Maria  ?  Once  on  a  time,  yon  dis- 
liked practising,"  remarked  Miss  Winter,  significantly. 

"  I  have  no  great  love  for  it  now.  My  husband  plays  so  much 
better  than  myself,  that  I  hardly  touch  the  piano,"  rejoined  the 
lady,  quietly 

Caleb  Ham  play  the  piano  !  Why  did  not  every  key  sound  its 
indignation  at  such  profaiuition  !  A  vision  of  a  red-haired,  tail, 
ungainlv  individual,  seated  awkwardly  at  the  instrument,  making 
music  run  mad,  arose  inmiediatcly  to  her  mind.  She  half  doubted 
the  seriousness  of  Mrs.  Ham,  but  a  second  glance  assured  her 
that  that  lady  was  not  in  a  joking  mood,  and,  moreover,  seemed 


quite  pleased  that  her  husband's  acquirements  were  so  much  supe- 
rior to  her  own. 

That  evening,  just  as  objects  began  to  grow  indistinct  in  the 
room  where  oar  friend  Charlotte  and  her  hostess  were  chatting 
familiarly,  the  door  was  softly  pushed  open,  and  a  gentleman, 
whose  features  could  not  be  plainly  distinguished,  entered.  He 
'  was  affectionately  greeted  by  ilrs.  Ham,  who,  after  she  had  rung 
for  lights,  said : 

"  Charlotte,  this  is  my  husband ;  Caleb,  this  is  Miss  Winter,  a 
dear  friend." 

The  common  remarks  which  usually  follow  introductions  were 
made,  and  though  the  young  lady  could  not  see  the  face  of  the 
new  comer  distinctly,  she  had  a  faint  suspicion  that  she  had  heard 
his  voice  before.  She  was  trying  to  think  when  and  where,  as  a 
domestic  placed  lights  upon  the  table,  which  enabled  her  to  get  a 
good  view  of  his  features  and  person. 

Wonder  of  wonders !  in  Mr.  Caleb  Ham  she  recognized  the 
handsome,  courteous,  affable  stranger  of  the  previous  day. 

"Ah  !  the  lady  I  travelled  with  yesterday  !  This  is  indeed  an 
agreeable  surprise,"  said  the  gentleman,  with  easy  familiarity, 
shaking  otir  heroine  cordially  by  the  hand. 

Charlotte  bowed,  for  she  was  at  first  too  much  astonished  and 
embarrassed  to  speak.  It  certainly  was,  as  he  had  said,  a  "  sur- 
prise," but  the  word  meant  far  more  to  her  than  to  him.  The 
young  lady  was  sorely  puzzled.  There  was  something  radically 
wrong.  Her  philosophy  was  utterly  at  fault,  and  she  thought  it 
barely  possible  that  the  theoiy  which  she  had  so  untiringly  main- 
tained, was  not  perfect  in  all  its  parts. 

ilr.  Ham  entered  into  conversation  with  his  vri^n  and  her  fiiend, 
and  the  latter  discovered  that  he  could  talk  well  on  many  subjects 
besides  politics.  His  words  and  manner  were  so  entirely  free  from 
stiffness  and  constraint,  and  being  to  the  point,  Miss  Winter  rap- 
idly recovered  her  self  possession,  and  consequently  appeared  to 
better  advantage.  She  saw  in  her  host  a  talented,  intelligent  man, 
with  nothing  of  the  fop,  the  coxcomb,  or  the  clown,  about  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  music  was  proposed  by  Mrs.  Ham. 
Charlotte  was  appealed  to,  but  as  she  declined,  ilr.  Ham  seated, 
himself  at  the  instrument,  and  the  former  was  obliged  to  confess 
to  herself  that  he  was  not  only  an  accomplished  pianist,  but  a  fine 
singer.  It  was  a  fact,  however,  not  easily  accounted  for  by  her 
code,  that  an  individual  possessing  so  very  plain  a  name  as  Caleb 
Ham,  should  have  such  a  sweet  voice,  and  be  able  to  execute  dif- 
ficult music  with  so  much  expression  and  correctness. 

When  he  had  finished,  she  did  not  much  blame  Mrs.  Ham  for 
looking  up  in  his  face  with  fond  pride,  and  turning  a  sly  glance  of 
triumph  towards  herself.  The  lady  was  not  aware  of  her  visitor's 
repugnance  to  plain  names,  but  she  had  not  failed  to  remark  her 
quiet  laugh  of  incredulity  when  speaking  of  her  husband's  supe- 
rior skill. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  few  weeks,  Charlotte  Winter  decided 
that  Mr.  Caleb  Ham  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Each 
successive  day  she  saw  more  in  him  to  respect  and  admire,  and 
was  not  quite  sure  that  her  friend  Maria  was  so  "  crazy  "  as  she 
had  believed ;  at  any  rate  she  was  inchned  to  think  that  her  aber- 
ration of  mind  had  not  produced  a  very  alarming  catastrophe. 
Miss  Winter  furthermore  learned  that  her  host  had  been  libcally 
educated,  but  being  independent,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  he 
had  adopted  no  particular  profession  or  business. 

In  fact  our  friend  Charlotte  found  that  her  prejudices  were 
gradually  softening  towards  homely  appellations.  She  was  less 
inclined  to  ridicule  them  and  theu*  possessors,  thinking  it  possible, 
doubtless,  that  there  might  be  another  Caleb"  Ham  among  them. 
She  might  have  been  influenced,  somewhat,  to  this  change  of 
opinion  by  an  introduction  to  a  young  merchant,  a  classmate  of 
her  host's,  who,  by  some  unaccountable  means,  made  himself  quite 
agreeable  to  her.  Charlotte  was  induced  to  prolong  her  visit,  an 
intimate  acquaintance  followed  between  herself  and  the  gentleman, 
suspicious  meetings  were  appointed,  significant  looks  were  ex- 
changed, the  young  lady  blushed  upon  the  most  trifling  occasion, 
a  diamond  ring  was  seen  sparkling  upon  her  finger  one  morn- 
ing after  an  unusually  late  visit  on  the  part  of  the  suitor,  and — 
but  we  ■n'ill  let  Miss  Winter  divulge  the  secret  herself.  In  a 
letter  which  Clara  Weston  received  a  short  time  after,  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  was  given,  which  Tf\-ill  undoubtedly  give  the 
reader  a  clue  to  the  mystery  : 

"  Dear  Claba, — You  are  no  doubt  surprised  that  my  visit  has 
been  protracted  so  long  beyond  my  expressed  intention,  when  I 

left  L .     Jly  journey  to  this  place  was  rendered  less  tedious 

by  the  presence  of  a  gentleman,  who  was  assiduous  in  his  efforts 
to  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly.  His  manners  were  unusually 
prepossessintr,  and  his  conversation  by  no  means  cosnmon-place. 
I  was  iriterestcd  in  his  appearance,  and  felt  a  sti"ong  desire  to  learn 
his  name.    ********** 

"  I  foimd  ;Maria  well  and  happyj^  and  situated  fiir  more  agree- 
ably than  I  had  anticipated.  Her  husband  was  absent  the  evening 
I  arrived,  and  also  tlie  next  day  ;  a  circumstance  which,  at  that 
time,  was  highly  gratifying  to  my  feelings,  as  you  well  know  what 
description  of  person  I  expected  to  encounter  in  liim.  Mrs.  Ham 
(the  name  no  doubt  still  sounds  quite  shocking  to  you)  showed  me 
the  house  and  grounds,  wliich  were  respectively  furnished  and  laid 
out  in  the  best  of  taste.  I  found  a  beautiful  piano  in  the  parlor, 
and  knowing  that  my  hostess  cared  little  or  nothing  abont  music, 
I  made  bold  to  rally  her  a  little  on  tho  subject,,  and  was  quietly 
informed  that  her  husband  was  the  performer.  As  you  may  sup- 
pose, this  answer  amused  me  not  a  Httle,  for  the  idea  that  Caleb 
Ham  played  the  piano  was  certainly,  then,  a  ridiculous  one  to  me. 
Do  not  think  I  am  ambiguous,  my  dear  Clara,  for  I  intend  to 
make  evemhing  plain  as  I  proceed. 

"On  the  arrival  of  my  host,  i  was  formally  introduced ;  and 
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imfl"ine,  if  you  can,  my  utter  amazement  and  consternation,  at 
findin"-  the  urbane  stranger  I  have  mentioned,  and  Mr.  Caleb 
Ham,  to  be  one  and  the  same  person !  I  was  quite  ashamed  of 
myself  for  displaying  so  much  astonishment,  bat  the  feeling  was 
too  genuine  to  be  easily  subdued. 

"To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  am  agreeably  disappointed. 
Where  I  expected  rusticity  and  coarseness,  I  find  dignity  and 
refinement.  He  is  talented  and  ambitious  ;  not  to  gain  admira- 
tion by  a  show  of  genius  which  he  does  not  possess,  but  a  laud- 
able desii-e  to  gain  an  honorable  place  in  the  estimation  of  his  fel- 
low-men. Justice  compels  me  to  say  that  ho  is  also  a  fine  musi- 
cian, and  any  one  might  well  be  proud  of  his  attainments  in  that 
lino. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Clara,  let  me  digress  a  little,  to  propound 
a  few  queries.  Have  we  not,  in  our  views  on  the  subject  under 
consideration,  been  more  romantic  than  sensible — more  foolish 
than  wise  1  Is  it  just  or  reasonable  to  set  an  individual  down  as 
rude,  dull,  stupid,  illiterate,  etc.,  at  the  same  time  ridiculing  him 
or  her  unmercifully,  because  he  or  she  is  not  fortunate  enough  to 
bear  a  name  which  strikes  our  cars  as  pretty  and  euphonious  ? 
Docs  not  prejudice  speak  louder  than  judgment,  and  may  not 
mere  fancy  control  our  verdict  ?  I  thought  of  this,  but  made  a 
compromise  with  my  conscience,  by  deciding  that  Caleb  Ham  was 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  not  a  fair  standard  to  bo 
governed  by.  How  long  it  was  before  I  embraced  another  theory, 
I  leave  yon  to  guess. 

"  Here  I  purpose  briefly  to  relate  a  little  episode  in  my  history, 
which  has  occun-cd  since  I  saw  you.  A  young  merchant,  a  class- 
mate of  Mr.  Ham'j,  and  a  valued  friend,  is  on  tenns  of  intimacy 
hero.  Of  course  I  have  had  very  frequent  opportunities  of  mak- 
ing his  acquaintance,  and  I  assure  you,  I  have  studied  him  as 
thoroughly  as  I  was  capable  of  doing.  He  was  pleased  to  take  a 
fancv  to  your  humble  servant,  and  she,  seeing  in  him  much  more 
to  esteem  than  to  condemn,  has  been  persuaded  to  give  him  a 
favorable  answer.  In  short,  I  am  to  become — don't  start  or  turn 
pale — Jlrs.  Adam  Todd  !  My  dear  friend,  I  am  now  quite  cer- 
tain that  there  are  two  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  perhaps 
the  time  may  come  when  you.  will  discover  the  third.  Judge  me 
leniently,  and  be  sure  to  remember  that  a  foolish  resolve  is  better 
broken  than  kept.  We  shall  be  married  immediately,  as  IV'Ir. 
Todd  intends  proceeding  at  once  to  Europe,  where  he  has  urgent 
business.  I  shall  accompany  him,  and  anticipate  much  enjoyment 
from  the  tour. 

"  And  now,  dear  Clara,  allow  me  to  ask  the  fulfilment  of  a 
promise  made  long  ago,  on  your  part ;  that  of  officiating  as 
bridesmaid  at  my  marriage.  I  know  you  cannot  refuse  me.  Ma- 
ria sends  her  best  love,  and  seconds  my  wishes.  Excuse  this  long 
letter;  I  could  not  well  make  it  shorter,  and  comply  with  yom* 
request  to  detail  all  that  has  occurred. 

"Affectionately,  ,  Charlotte  "Winter.'* 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  varied  feelings  with 
which  Clara  Weston  read  this  epistle.  Surprise,  indignation,  and 
contempt,  by  turns  had  place,  and  it  was  diflicult  to  tell  which 
exerted  the  supremacy  when  she  had  finished.  She  was  surprised 
at  reading  such  an  unexpected  description  of  ili*.  Ham,  although 
we  will  do  her  the  credit  to  say  that  she  was  truly  glad  that  her 
friend  Maria  had  secured  such  a  "  treasure  ;"  but  she  felt  indig- 
nant that  Miss  Winter  had  proved  recreant  to  her  darling  theoi-y, 
and  pity  for  the  weak  mind  that  could  so  easily  be  influenced  ;  for 
Clara  AVeston  doubted  not  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ham  had  an  active 
agency  in  the  meditated  marriage  of  the  fonner,  though  such  was 
far  fi'om  being  the  case. 

"  I  did  think  she  was  a  sensible  girl,  but  this  settles  the  point 
in  my  mind !"  exclaimed  the  disturbed  young  lady.  "  I  do  so 
like  consistency !  Somebody  says  it  is  a  jewel,  and  I  believe  he 
isn't  far  out  of  the  way.  Sirs.  Adam  Todd,  forsooth !  It's  a 
great  pity  her  name  wasn't  Eve,  and  then  there  would  be  a  pair 
of  them  V* 

Clara  Weston  was  undecided  what  com-se  to  take.  She  had  a 
sincere  friendship  for  Charlotte,  and  was  heartily  sony  that  she 
had  determined  to  throw  herself  away ;  for  becoming  Mrs.  Adam 
Todd,  was  almost  equivalent  to  committing  suicide,  in  the  view 
she  took  of  the  matter.  She  could  not  think  of  winking  at  the 
inconsistency  of  the  proceeding,  by  acting  as  bridesmaid,  nor  did 
she  wish  to  wound  Miss  Winter's  feelings  by  an  abrupt  refusal. 
After  some  reflection  she  decided  to  write  her  a  friendly  letter  of 
expostulation  against  her  taking  such  a  rash  and  foolish  step,  and 
advise  her  to  make  an  honorable  retreat  before  it  was  too  late. 

" Do  not,"  she  wi-ote  in  reply,  "be  influenced  to  a  proceeding 
which  you  will  surely  repent  of  at  no  distant  time.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  much  I  am  disappointed  and  grieved  at  the  exceed- 
ingly unwise  decision  you  have  made.  You  were  sure  that  Maria 
was  "  crazy  "  awhile  ago,  and  now  I  am  just  as  certain  that  you 
are  bewitched.  You  cmi't  love  jNZr.  Adam  Todd,  I  am  sure. 
Think  better'  of  it— be  consistent,  dear  Charlotte,  or,  if  you  must 
marry,  choose  somebody  with  a  better  name." 

We  extract  the  following  from  Miss  Winter's  answer : 

"  Yon  speak  of  my  having  been  influenced.  I  suppose  you 
refer  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ham.  They  have  been  good  friends  and 
given  me  kind  advice,  when  I  asked  it,  but  no  more.  As  to  the 
name,  I  will  admit  that  it  is  not  so  pretty  as  some  others,  but  it 
htis  60  little  to  do  with  the  real  man,  that  it  doesn't  trouble  me  in 
the  least.  After  all,  the  appellation  by  which  a  person  is  known, 
is  of  slight  consequence.  The  character  of  the  man  or  woman 
Bhould  first  be  considered,  and,  for  one,  I  regret  having  judged 
many  by  a  ciiTurastance  of  far  less  importance.  Come  to  us, 
Clai'a,  and  judge  for  yourself." 

Clara  Weston  was  not  satisfied.  She  implicitly  believed  that 
Charlotte  had  been  inveigled  into  an  engagement  with  a  man  -niih 


a  "  shocking  name,"  by  Mrs.  Ham,  who,  like  misery,  loved  com- 
pany. She  had  no  faith  in  such  sudden  change  of  sentiment,  and 
put  no  confidence  in  the  proof  which  Miss  Winter  had  adduced. 
She  would  not  "  go  and  judge  for  herself,"  as  the  latter  had  re- 
quested, for  that  would  be  sanctioning  conduct  which  she  greatly 
disapproved  of.  It  was  of  no  use  saying  anything  more  to  her 
friend,  and  so  she  dropped  the  subject,  greatly  moitified  at  Char- 
lotte's obstinacy,  and  her  o^\'n  want  of  success. 

Miss  Weston's  father  was  a  teacher  of  languages  in  a  high 
school,  and  a  too  faithful  performance  of  his  arduous  duties 
broucrht  ou  a  severe  illness,  a  short  time  after  the  marriage  of 
Charlotte  Winter.  Clara's  thoughts  were  consequently  turned 
into  a  new  channel,  and  in  attentions  to  her  father  Caleb  Ham 
and  Adam  Todd  were  quite  forgotten. 

Jtr.  Weston's  fever  at  length  took  a  favorable  turn ;  but  as  he 
grew  better  very  slowly,  it  was  judged  advisable  by  the  trustees 
of  the  institution  to  find  some  one  competent  to  supply  his  place, 
until  he  was  recovered  sufiiciently  to  return  to  his  post.  After 
some  search,  a  young  man  was  engaged,  and  immediately  entered 
upon  his  duties.  Clara  had  seen  him  pass  the  house  many  times, 
but  had  been  too  much  engrossed  in  the  care  of  the  invalid  to 
make  any  inquiries  concerning  him.  She  had  taken  time,  how- 
ever, to  remark  his  noble,  manly  figm-e,  and  the  eloquent  expres- 
sion of  his  dark,  lustrous  eyes,  and  ask  herself  if  he  would  not 
soon  call  and  see  her  father.  What  occasioned  this  query  ?  Was 
she  anxious  to  see  him,  have  an  introduction,  and  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  new  teacher  1 

We  v.'ill  not  stop  to  answer  tliese  questions,  but  merely'  add  that 
Clai-a's  curiosity  to  know  more  of  him  wiis  greatly  increased  by 
hearing  a  matronly  lady  remark,  "  that  the  new  teacher  not  only 
possessed  beauty  of  person,  but  beauty  of  mind ;  that  he  was 
more  free  from  egotism,  vanity,  and  self-conceit,  than  any  person, 
of  like  attainments,  that  she  had  kno'vMi." 

This  was  praise,  certainly,  from  an  individual  whose  judgment 
and  good  sense  had  never  been  questioned.  He  would  be  quite 
an  addition  to  their  social  circles,  and  she  felt  a  greater  desii-e  to 
speak  with  him  than  she  had  before  experienced.  She  inquired 
his  name,  for  that,  as  the  reader  is  prepared  to  learn,  was  quite  an 
important  item  in  her  calculations. 

The  lady  hesitated,  passed  her  hand  across  her  forehead,  and 
declai-ed  she  had  entirely  forgotten  it.  Her  memory  was  poor, 
and  wholly  inadequate  to  retain  names.  A  young  girl  who  was 
present  thought  she  could  recollect  it,  but  after  several  ineffectual 
trials,  gave  up  the  attempt,  by  assening  "  that  it  had  such  an  odd 
soimd  she  couldn't  recall  it." 

•"  Odd,  is  iti"  thought  Clara.  "Well,  it  may  be  odd,  and  still 
be  pretty.  I  don't  object  to  something  out  of  the  usual  course, 
once  in  a  while,  providing  it  doesn't  resemble  Caleb  Ham  or  Adam 
Todd  ;  I'm  decidedly  averse  to  that  style  of  appellation." 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Weston  being  more  comfortable,  Clara 
went  into  the  street  for  a  change  of  aii-.  Perhaps  an  hour  had 
elapsed  when  she  returned  home,  and  laying  aside  her  bonnet, 
sought  the  r«om  of  her  charge.  She  ran  up  the  stairs  hastily,  but 
a  cun-e  prevented  her  seeing,  and  the  soft  carpet  prevented  her 
hearing,  the  descent  of  a  second  person.  The  stainvay  was  dark, 
moreover,  and  consequently  the  two  met  in  rather  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  manner.  Clara  looked  up.  The  new  teacher  stood 
before  her. 

"  Miss  Weston,  I  believe  V  he  said,  respectfully,  taking  a  step 
back. 

The  young  lady  responded  by  an  inclination  of  the  head,  and 
blushed  very  much. 

**  Excuse  tliis  unlucky  collision,  Miss  Weston,"  he  added,  in  a 
tone  of  regret.  "  It  was  all  owing  to  extreme  carelessness  on  my 
part;  I  should  have  stepped  slower." 

"No  apology  is  necessary,  sir,  for  I  suspect  that  I  was  quite  as 
much  in  fault  as  yourself;  I  should  have  looked  up,"  rejoined 
Clara,  promptly,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 

The  new  teacher  apologized  again  and  again  for  his  apparent 
rudeness,  and  when  Miss  Weston  bade  him  good  morning,  she 
thought  he  had  certainly  extricated  liimself  from  an  awkward 
position,  very  easily  and  gracefully. 

"  Well,  Clara,  you  are  rather  late,"  said  Mr.  Weston,  as  the 
young  lady  entered  his  chamber. 

"  Ah,  you  have  wanted  me ;  I'm  son-y  I  staid  so  long." 
"Ko,  dear,  I  haven't  needed  anything.     I  merely  wished  to  in- 
troduce you  to  the  new  teacher,"  continued  the  father. 

"  We  introduced  ourselves  ;  that  is,  wc  ran  against  each  other 
on  the  stairs,"  replied  Clara,  smiling  as  she  recalled  the  laughable 
occurrence.  Mr.  Weston  looked  up  wonderingly,  and  she  related 
what  had  transpired. 

"And  how  do  you  like  him,  father*?"  she  added. 
"Very  much — very    much,"    was    the    emphatic    rejoinder. 
"He's  a  promising  young  man — good  mind,  sound  principles, 
and  a  ripe  scholar." 

"What  is  his  name  1"  pursued  Clara,  while  her  heart  beat  a 
little  faster  than  ordinary. 

"His  name,"  said  Mr.  Weston,  musingly,  and  Clara  thought 
she  had  never  kno-rni  him  speak  so  slowly,  "  is — is — well,  I've 
lost  that  name  curiously,"  he  added,  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 

"Are  you  sure  you  ever  heard  it  V  asked  his  daughter,  in  the 
shghtcst  possible  tone  of  impatience.  It  seemed  to  her  that  ev- 
erybody's memory,  on  that  particular  point,  was  remarkably 
poor. 

"  To  be  sure  I  am,"  rejoined  Mi-.  Weston,  quickly.  "  He  gave 
me  that  the  first  thing  ;  but  it  has  a  queer  sound,  and  I  forgot  it. 
I'll  be  sure  to  remember  it  next  time,  however,  for  I  have  asked 
him  to  call  often." 

"A  queer  sound."  Clara  Weston  thought  of  these  three 
words  a  dozen  times  that  day,  and  fervently  hoped  that  "  queer" 


wasn't  a  preface  to  something  worse.  One  had  called  it  "  odd." 
Did  that  mean  merely  an  unusual  name,  or  was  it  a  mild  word  for 
uncouthncss  *?  It  did  seem  as  though  fate  was  averse  to  having 
this  question  settled,  and  was  determined  to  keep  her  on  the  rack 
of  suspense  as  long  as  possible. 

The  young  lady  was  obliged  to  remain  within  doors  several 
days,  and  nobody  called  who  coidd  give  her  any  information.  She 
wondered  if  the  new  teacher  was  not  favorably  impressed  enough  to 
come  again,  or  whether  the  unfortunate  collision  had  not  frightened 
him  from  a  second  attempt  1  It  seems  not ;  for  one  morning  the 
door  bell  tinkled  a  little,  and  he  was  shown  into  the  parlor  where 
Clara  sat,  writing  a  note.  Polite  greetings  were  exchanged,  and 
both  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  incident  which  hnd  character- 
ized their  first  interview. 

Mr.  Weston  was  taking  some  refreshment  at  the  time,  and  while 
waiting  his  leisure,  the  gentleman  contrived  to  draw  Clara  into  an 
interesting  conversation  concerning  different  subjects.  The  min- 
utes passed  swiftly  and  pleasantly,  and  the  young  lady  was  only 
surprised  that  she  felt  so  much  at  home  with  one  whom  she  had 
seen  but  a  few  times,  and  of  whose  name  she  was  ignorant. 

But  her  father  soon  intimated  through  a  domestic  that  he  was 
ready  to  see  his  visitor,  and  the  latter,  bowing  low  to  Clara,  left 
the  apartment.  The  young  ladj'  hoped  his  stay  would  be  short, 
for  her  impatietice  was  great  to  Icam  what  he  was  called.  She 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  listening  to  catch  the  sound  of  his 
steps,  and  on  the  whole  felt  uneasy  and  anxious.  What  mattered 
it  to  her  whether  he  had  a  pretty  or  a  homely  name  ?  She  was 
nothing  to  him,  and  he  was  nothing  to  her. 

The  gentleman  was  at  length  heard  pas'^ing  out  of  the  door, 
and  the  watchful  Clara  saw  him  go  down  the  street.  He  looked 
taller  and  handsomer  than  ever,  and  seemed  to  walk  with  a  more 
dignified  step.  She  waited  (a  very  unnecessary  proceeding)  until 
he  was  quite  out  of  sight,  and  then  went  up  stairs  to  hear  the  mo- 
mentous disclosure,     ill".  Weston  smiled  as  she  entered. 

"It  is  Duff— Peleg  Duff,"  he  said.  "I  resolved  to  remember 
it,  and  you  see  I  have  succeeded." 

"  What !"  murmured  poor  Clara,  averting  her  face,  and  affect- 
ing to  shake  the  pillows. 

"  The  new  teacher's  name,  my  dear ;  it  is  Peleg  Duff,"  resumed 
Mr.  Weston,  not  noticing  the  effect  his  words  had  upon  his  daugh- 
ter. "But  what  an  excellent  French  pronmiciation  he  has  !  I 
never  heard  it  excelled.  I  have  been  testing  his  qualifications, 
my  dear,  in  a  round-about  way,  and  he  has  come  off  with  honor, 
I  assure  you." 

Clara  cared  nothing  about  his  Prench,  Latin,  Greek,  or  honor, 
at  that  moment ;  his  pronunciation  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
indifference  to  her.  She  realized  nothing  her  father  had  said,  but 
those  two  odious  words.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  hear  a 
beautiful,  harmonious  combination  of  sounds, — an  appellation  at 
once  dignified,  euphonious  and  pretty  ;  but  instead  of  that,  Peleg 
Duff  met  her  ears,  to  vex  her  day-visions,  and  haunt  her  dreams  ; 
for,  reader  mine,  our  over-particular  friend  had  been  twice  guilty 
of  dreaming  of  the  new  teacher.  It  was  provoking,  to  say  the 
least.  What  business  had  anybody  to  quietly  submit  U>  such  a 
name  1 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  dear  ?  Does  the  hotisekeeping  trouble 
you  this  morning  V  kindly  inquired  Mr.  Weston,  who  was  unac- 
quainted ^^^th  the  true  state  of  the  case ;  but  as  Clara's  face  was 
as  good  as  a  barometer  to  indicate  the  state  of  the  mental  weather, 
he  was  sure  she  was  not  exactly  pleased. 

The  young  lady  colored,  stammered  an  evasive  reply,  and  mak- 
ing some  slight  excuse,  left  the  chamber.  When  Clara  found 
hei-self  alone,  she — for  truth  compels  us  to  record  it — ^had  a  hearty 
fit  of  crying.  Indulging  in  this  purely  feminine  luxurj'  for  half 
an  hour,  she  wiped  her  eyes,  and  determined  never  to  think  of  the 
new  teacher  and  his  detestable  name  again. 

The  new  teacher  soon  became  a  frequent  visitor  in  Mr.  Weston's 
family.  His  good  sense,  talents,  and  a  very  modest  appreciation 
of  himself,  gradually  began  to  have  their  effect  on  Clara,  who 
wished  more  than  ever  that  his  name  was  not  Peleg  Duff.  She 
could  not  disguise  from  herself  that  she  was  happy  in  kis  society, 
and  that  a  void  was  felt  in  their  family  circle,  when  duty  prevented 
his  customary  visit.  Neither  was  she  blind  to  the  fact  that  the 
voung  man  regarded  her  with  feelings  warmer  than  those  of  mere 
fi-iendship. 

At  about  this  time,  in  a  conversation  she  had  with  her  father,  he 
spoke  of  his  general  poor  health  and  increasing  years,  and  hinted 
that  circumstances  might  induce  him  to  resign  his  situation  ag 
teacher,  altogether.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  he  cas- 
ually remarked  that  his  young  friend  Duff  had  in  a  manly  way, 
asked  his  advice  and  consent  in  regard  to  a  matter  which  might 
affect  his  whole  future  happiness. 

Then  came  the  struggle  between  pride  and  inclination ;  one 
hissed  the  new  teacher's  name  in  mocking  tones,  and  the  other 
whispered  of  talents,  excellence  of  character,  and  moral  worth. 
Clara  strove  to  divest  her  mind  of  prejudice,  and  look  at  the  sub- 
ject in  an  impartial  and  reasonable  light. 

Perhaps  the  eloquent  persuasiveness  of  the  young  man  himself 
influenced  her  decision  ;  but  certain  it  is  that  her  woman's  nature 
triumphed.  She  flung  pride  to  the  winds,  and  bestowed  her  heart 
and  hand  upon  the  new  teacher,  who  avowed  liimself  a  happy  man. 
Mr.  Weston  was  much  gratified  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken, 
for  he  felt  no  hesitation  in  consigning  the  well-being  of  bis  only 
daughter  to  one  so  worthy.  He  never  resumed  his  situation  in  the 
institution,  feeling  assured  that  his  place  was  competently  filled  by 
his  son-in-law. 

Clara  did  not  inform  her  husband  of  her  former  extreme  preju- 
dice against  homely  names,  until  loug  after  her  mamagc.  He  dis- 
covered then,  for  the  first  time,  what  she  meant  by  the  remark, 
"  that  he  was  the  third  exception  to  a  general  rule." 
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THE  BRIDE  OF  ABTDOS. 

Our  engra\"ing  is  taken  from  an  original 
painting  by  O'Neill.  Zuleika,  the  "Bride 
of  Abydos,"  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the 
female  characters  of  Lord  Bipton's  poems. 
How  touching  is  the  noble  poet's  portrai- 
ture of  this  "  Child  of  Genius  ;" 

"  Fair  aa  the  first  that  fell  of  womankind, 
When  on  that  dnu^,  yet  lovely  *^rpent  fmfling, 
WhOFe  Im^e  then  was  stamped  upon  her  mind — 
Bat  once  beguiled— and  eTermore  beguiling : 
Dazzling  as  that.  0-  too  transccndant  vision! 
To  Sorrow'^  phantom-people  clumber  given, 
When  heart  meets  heart  ag:dn  in  dreams  Elysian, 
And  paints  the  lost  on  earth  received  in  heaven ; 
Sofl  as  the  memory  of  buried  love  ; 
Pure  as  the  pray«r  which  childhood  w&tts  abore. 

"Was  she— the  daughter  of  that  rode  old  chief, 
Who  met  the  maid  with  te«r3— but  not  of  grief. 
Who  hath  not  proved  how  feebly  words  essay 
To  fix  one  spark  ol  beauty's  heavenly  ray? 
Who  doth  not  feel,  until  his  tiding  sight 
Faints  into  dimne.«s  with  its  own  deliglit^ 
Hi?  changing  cheek,  his  sinking  heart  coofcss 
The  Blight — the  migesty  of  lovoUncs£? 

*'  Such  was  Zuleika — such  around  her  shone 
The  namcleiLs  citanns  unmarked  by  her  alone; 
In  Light  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace, 
The  mind,  the  music  breathing  from  her  face. 
The  heart  whose  softness  harmonized  the  whole 
And,  0,  that  eye  wae  in  iteelf  a  soul! 

"  Her  graceful  arms  in  meekne55  bending 

Across  her  gently  budding  bre-ist; 

At  one  kind  wonl  those  arms  extending 

To  cla^  tlic  neck  of  him  who  blest 

His  child  carcMing  and  cjirost, 

Zuleika  came— and  Giaffir  felt 

IIL-;  purpojc  half  nitliin  him  melt: 

Not  that  against  her  fincicl  weal 

His  heart  though  stem  could  ever  feel : 

Affection  chniued  her  to  that  heart; 

Ambition  Core  the  links  apart." 


THE  GREYHOUKD  OF  AFRICA. 

Nothing  evinces  more  the  aristocratic 
tastes  of  the  Arabs  of  Sahara,  tlian  their 
treatment  of  the  greyhound.  Here,  as  in 
all  other  Arab  countries,  the  common  do"-, 
whatever  the  utility  of  his  employment  in 
protecting  the  tents  and  flocks,  is  still  re- 
garded as  a  contemptible  and  troublesome 
Bcrrant — a  disagreeable  necessity.  The 
greyhound  alone,  as  the  companion  of  his 
chiTalrou3  pastimes,  is  treated  by  the  Arab 
with  affectionate  attention  and  respect. 
While,  therefore,  the  faithful  watchdog  is 
driven  forth  from  the  tent,  treated  as  a  Vul- 
gar brate,  and  allowed  to  seek  his  food 
among  the  offal  and  bones  that  have  been 
Uirown  out,  the  greyhound  sleeps  in  the 
men's  apirtment,  on  a  carpet  beside  his 
master,  o.-  even  on  his  bed.  He  is  abun- 
dantly but  carefully  fed  with  kooskoos ; 
and  in  summer,  cakes  are  made  for  him  of 
milk  and  stoned  dates,  which  are  said  to 
be  highly  tonic.  If  a  thorough  bred  ani- 
mal, he  will  not  drink  out  of  a  dirty  vessel, 
nor  will  he  taste  milk  in  which  any  one  has 

put  his  hands.  He  is  defended  from  the  cold  with  coverlets  like 
the  horse,  the  Arabs  having  no  objection  to  his  being  sensitive  in 
this  respect— it  is  an  evidence  of  high  blood.  They  delight  in 
decking  him  with  ornaments,  and  make  for  him  collars  of  cowry 
shells,  to  which  they  attach  talismans,  to  secure  him  from  the 
blight  of  an  evil  eye.  At  the  age  of  forty  davs  the  pups  are  re- 
moved from  the  mother,  and  fed  with  goat's  or  camel's  milk, 
mixed  with  dates  and  kooskoos.  At  the  age  of  three  or  four 
months,  the  education 
of  the  greyhound  is  be- 
gun, by  the  children 
startingjerboas.or  small 
deer,  and  inducing  him. 
to  give  chase.  He  soon 
becomes  so  fond  of  this 
pastime,  that  he  will 
bark  round  the  holes, 
to  induce  the  young- 
Bters  to  renew  the  sport. 
The  next  game  on 
which  he  is  tried  is  the 
hare ;  then  the  young 
gazelle.  At  the  end  of 
a  year  he  has  attained 
his  full  strength,  and  is 
advanced  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  the  master  of 
the  tent,  who  teaches 
him  to  hunt  the  full- 
sized  gazelle.  The  Ar.ib 
talks  to  him  as  a  hu- 
man being ;  "  Listen  to 
me,  friend ;  thou  must 
bring  me  some  venison  ; 
I  am  tii'ed  of  eating 
nothing  but  dates ;" 
whereupon  the  dog 
leaps,  wheels  about,  and 
intimates  as  plainly  as 
possible,  that  he  under- 
stands his  master's  dc- 
fiire,  and  is  abundantly 
willing  to  comply. — 
When  the  dog  perceives 
a  herd  of  thirty  or  forty 
gazelles,  he  trembles 
with  joy,  and  looks  wist- 
fully at  his  master. 
"  Ha !  young  Jew," 
Bays  the  Arab,  "  thou 
wUt  not  say  this  time 
that  thou  hast  not  seen 
them."    He  then  unties 

an  ox-skin,  and  refreshes  the  body  of  the  dog  with  a  sprinkling  of 
water.  The  impatient  animal  "turns  on  him  an  imploring  eve  ; 
he  is  loosed  on  the  game,  and  bounds  away  ;  but  yet  conceals  him- 
self, crouches  down  if  he  is  perceived  ;  makes  a  zigzag  course  ; 
and  it  is  not  till  fiiiriy  within  reach  that  he  durts  with  all  his 
strength,  choosing  the  finest  of  the  herd  as  his  victim.  When  the 
htmtcr  cuts  up  the  gazelle,  he  gives  the  dog  part  of  the  loin  ;  if  he 
were  offered  any  refuse,  he  would  reject  it  with  disdain.     A  thor- 


muscles  of  the  croup  well  marked.  A  pret- 
ty good  one  isj  considered  worth  a  fine 
camel ;  but  those  which  take  the  largest 
gazelles  will  bring  as  much  as  a  horse.  A 
family  hunter,  however,  is  never  sold;  an 
Arab  would  almost  as  soon  think  of  selling 
one  of  his  sons.  When  he  dies,  it  is  a  time 
of  mourning  in  the  tent ;  the  women  and 
children  weep  and  lament  as  for  a  member 
of  the  family. — Eastern  Travels. 


ZULEIKA THE   "BRIDE   OF   ABYDOS, 


ough  bred  nound  will  hunt  with  no  one  but  his  own  master  ;  and 
he  manifests  due  self-respect  in  his  choice  of  a  prey.  If,  on  loos- 
ing hira,  his  master  has  pointed  out  a  fine  gazelle,  and  he  has 
succeeded  only  in  taking  a  small  and  middling-looking  one,  he 
seems  to  feel  the  reproach  that  attaches  to  the  fiiilurc,  and  slinks 
away  ashamed,  instead  of  claiming  his  accustomed  share.  He 
always  accompanies  his  master  when  visiting,  and  shares  what- 
ever hospitalities  he  receives.     By  his  extreme  cleanliness,  the 
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kindliness  of  his  manners,  and  his  reppect  forthen-cages  of  society, 
he  shows  himself  worthy  of  the  attei  tion:  thus  bestowed  on  him. 
When  the  Arab  returns  home  after  a  somewhat  prolonged  absence, 
his  dog  makes  a  .single  bound  from  ihe  tent  to  the  saddle,  and 
welcomes  him  with  caresses.  The  greyhound  of  Sahara  is  very 
superior  to  that  of  the  coast.  He  is  tail,  and  fai^Ti-colored,  has  a 
thin  muzzle,  black  tongue  and  palate,  large  forehead,  shoit  ears, 
muscular  neck,  verj-  soft  hair,  no  paunch,  dry  limbs,  and  the 


DiSTIMCT  OF  A^flMALS. 

For  many  years  the  great  question  ha3 
been  agitated  among  philosophers  and  stu- 
dents, "  What  is  instinct  V  Floorens  said 
that  '*  Instinct  is  an  innate  trade,  talent  or 
art,"  A  writer  in  the  Eclectic  Review 
maintains  that  it  is  "  the  intelligent  and 
practical  interpretation  of  its  organization 
by  the  animal  itself."  Thus  the  pholus  is 
bom  a  stone  piercer.  He  comprises  within 
himself  the  functions  of  a  rasp,  a  squirt  and 
a  hydraulic  apparatus.  He  awakes  and 
finds  himself  a  stone  piercer.  He  can  only 
bore  rocks,  and  when  he  ceases  to  bore  he 
dies.  His  instruments  are  himself;  he 
knows  himself  by  knowing  them,  and  when 
any  part  of  them  is  deranged  he  ceases  to 
be  himself,  and  perishes.  The  "instinct" 
of  self-preservation  is  strikingly  manifest  in 
the  following  anecdote  :  Several  young  lim 
use  (a  species  of  shell-fish)  were  placed  in  a 
glass  vessel  with  two  old  ones.  One  of 
these  old  ones,  called  the  "  Emperor,"  was 
very  voracious,  and  often  attacked  the 
younger  ones,  but  unsuccessfully,  as  1  is 
jaws  were  not  strong  enough  to  break  tl  eir 
shell.  On  one  occasion  when  he  attacked 
two  of  them,  they  immediately  betook 
themselves  to  the  only  place  where  they 
could  rest  securely — and  this  was  upon  the 
shell  of  the  "  Emperor,"  where  they  rode 
about  upon  their  enemy  as  if  he  was  a  cha- 
riot. Finally,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  them,  he  crawled  out  of  the  water, 
up  the  side  of  the  glass,  leaving  them  to 
choose  between  his  back  and  the  water. 
As  doubtless  he  calculated,  they  preferred 
the  latter;  whereupon,  being  free  of  his 
burden,  he  slid  back  into  it  himself.  Was 
this  the  nisult  of  a  blind  instinct,  or  was  it 
an  intelligent  interpretation  of  the  powers  of 
the  animal  ?  When  illustrating  the  intelli- 
gence of  animals,  M.  Flourens  says  :  "  Here 
is  what  I  have  seen  at  the  Jarden  des  Piantes. 
There  were  too  many  bears,  and  they 
wished  to  kill  two  of  them  by  means  of 
pnissic  acid.  Some  drops  of  the  acid  were 
thrown  into  little  cakes.  At  the  sight  of 
the  cakes  the  bears  stood  up  on  their  hind 
legs  and  opened  their  mouths.  Some  cakes 
were  successfully  pitched  in,  but  were  im- 
mediately spit  out,  and  the  bears  fled.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  they  would 
not  be  tempted  to  touch  them  any  more.  Notwithstanding,  they 
were  soon  seen  pushing  the  cakes  with  their  feet  towards  the  basin 
in  their  ditch.  They  slouched  them  in  the  water,  and  smelt  them 
attentively,  and  as  the  poison  evaporated,  they  proceeded  to  eat 
them.  Thus  they  ate  all  our  eakes  with  impunity.  Thej  had 
sho^^Ti  too  much  mind  (trop  d'esprit)  for  our  resolution  to  remain 
unchanged,  and  we  granted  them  a  reprieve."  Innumerable  facts 
might  be  adduced  to  demonstrate  that  instinct  is  a  phenomenon 

of  intelligence.  Birds 
build  their  nests  to  con- 
form to  the  position 
they  have  chosen,  or 
the  materials  which  are 
the  most  convenicrt. 
AVrcns  have  been  kno«  n 
to  alter  their  mode  cf 
inditication  for  betttr 
concealment,  and  M. 
Dujardin  noticed  that 
one  year,  when  the 
death's  head  moths  wci  o 
very  numerous  and  by 
entering  the  hives  of  the 
bees  destroyed  many  of 
them,  the  bees  con- 
structed barricades  at 
the  entrance,  which  pre- 
vented their  enemies 
Irom  reaching  them. 
In  bees,  as  in  men,  oe- 
ccssity  was  the  mother 
of  invention,  and  seems 
to  have  taught  even  in- 
sects someiliing  like 
fonitication.  Acatmay 
be  deterred  from  touch- 
ing a  cage  ol  birds,  by 
hanging  a  wiiip  upon  it 
of  which  she  has  had  a 
taste.  Young  nightin- 
gales listen  long  and 
practise,  sedulously  to 
learn  the  melodies  of 
their  i)arcnts.  When 
they  have  nothing  else 
to  do  they  practise  the 
songs  of  otlier  species. 
M.  Dujurdin  placed 
some  sugared  water  on 
a  wall,  and  by  means 
of  a  stick  conveyed  a 
bee  to  it.  The  bee  re- 
turned to  his  hive,  and 
soon  came  back  to  the  cup  followed  by  a  large  number  of  other 
bees,  who  went  backward  and  forwai-d  till  the  treasure  was  ex- 
hausted. All  these  instances  tend  to  prove  that  animals  are  en- 
dowed with  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence.  They  dii^play  traces 
of  language,  reflection,  reason,  invention  and  sairaciry,  but  these 
words  carry  small  signification  when  applied  to  animals,  compared 
witl)  their  full  meaning  when  expressing  the  mental  operations 
of  man. 


[See  Letter,  page  67.] 
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THE  COLLIXS  STEA.1IERS. 

The  "Washington  Star  says  that  a  great  iniprorement  is  about 
being  introduced  in  the  steam  machinery  of  the  Collins  line  of 
steamships.  It  is  an  invention  for  preventing  the  condensation  of 
Bteam  in  its  passage  between  the  boiler  and  cylinder,  and  for  ex- 
panding into  steam  the  globules  of  water,  which,  up  to  this  time, 
have  always  issued  from  the  best  constructed  boilers.  It  consists 
in  the  use  of  an  additional  furnace,  directly  operating  on  the  con- 
nection between  the  boiler  and  cylinders  of  the  engine,  and 
enables  the  engine  to  exercise  the  same  or  greater  force  with  a 
decreased  expenditure  of  fuel.  The  invention  has  been  tested 
with  success  by  several  river  steamboats.  It  is  said  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Atlantic  is  about  to  bo  altered  to  use  it.  The  com- 
pany believe  that  she  will  then  make  the  voyage  with  an  expen- 
diture of  five  hundred  tons  of  coal,  instead  of  eleven  hundred,  as 
at  present  used.  The  Baltic  was  lately  repaired  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000,  and  it  is  thought  that  her  recent  extraordinary  trip  was 
in  some  measnre  owing  to  the  improvements  that  had  been  made 
In  her  machinerv. 


A  Month  at  the  Mint. — The  business  of  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  is  certainly  prosecuted  with  great  efficiency.  We  find  by 
the  report  for  June,  that  in  the  twenty-six  working  days  of  that 
month,  the  coinage  struck  in  that  establishment  amounted  to  about 
four  million  pieces  of  gold  and  .silver,  besides  near  a  million  of 
copper  coins,  the  total  value  of  the  pieces  Btmck  amounting  to 
§38,574,275.  This  is  not  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  month's 
work  ;  it  is  about  the  average  of  what  is  done  every  month. 


Vert  good. — When  James  Burrell  was  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island,  on  one  occasion  a  southern  gentleman  in 
ridiculing  the  miniature  State,  asked,  "  Burrell,  what  do  yon  pay 
your  chief  justice?"  "Between  seventeen  hundred  and  two 
thousand  dollars,"  said  Mr.  Burrell.  This  was  true.  The  pay 
being  three  hundred,  just  the  diflFerence  between  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  two  thousand. 


Tratbl  to  thb  White  Mountains. — The  Manchester  (N. 
H.)  Mirror  states  that  there  has  never  before  in  the  same  length 
of  time  been  so  much  travel  to  the  White  Mountains,  as  during 
tlie  first  two  weeks  of  the  month  of  July. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  There  are  one  hundred  and  eleven  Episcopal  clergymen 
residents  of  New  York  city,  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg. 

Madame  Biscaccianti  is  in  Santiago,  Chili,  where  she  in- 
tends to  remain.     She  is  coining  money,  and  is  much  admired. 

In  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 

Joaquin  tobacco  thrives  luxuriantly,  and  is  equal  to  the  best  Cuba. 

....   The  bill  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings 
for  the  post-office  and  United  States  Courts  has  passed  the  House. 

....   The  New  York  Times  has  been  interdicted  from  being 
circulated  in  France  by  the  "  security  general  "  of  the  country. 

....   The  Southern  States,  with  a  smaller  population  than  the 
Northern,  contain  1386  more  churches,  and  half  as  many  criminals. 

....  An  Irishman's  description  of  making  a  cannon ;  "  Take 
a  long  hole  and  pour  brass  around  it." 

The  attempt  of  Theodore  Parker  and  Wendell  Phillips  to 

abolish  4th  of  July  celebrations  did  not  succeed  very  well. 

The  population  of  Ireland,  according  to  late  returns,  is 

less  than  7,000,000,  of  which  3,000,000  are  Protestants. 

....   The  amount  of  fishing  bounties  paid  by  the  collectors  of 
New  England,  in  1853,  was  3374,507  14. 

. .     A  bearded  woman  has  made  her  appearance  in  Guadala- 
jara, Mexico.     Her  face  is  covered  entirely  with  short  fine  hair. 

...  A  famine,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  country,  is 
now  prevaihng  in  the  land  of  Judea. 

. . .  The  Supreme  Court  of  Holland  has  decided  a  case  com- 
menced in  1420,  respecting  the  boundary  between  two  communes! 

....  The  editor  of  the  Culpepper  Observer  wishes  to  unite  hira- 
eelf  to  an  Owe-Nothing  society,  and  hopes  his  subscribers  will  al.-o. 

....   The  town  council  of  Franklin,  Louij^iana,  have  fixed  the 
price  of  beef  in  that  to\vn  at  six  cents  per  pound. 

....  A  new  theatre  has  been  opened  in  Philadelphia,  called 
the  Philadelphia  Mnseujn,  under  moat  fa\  orable  auspices. 


THE  LATE  MADA3IE  SONTAG. 

The  recent  death  of  this  estimable  woman  and  eminent  artiste 
is  a  great  loss  to  tlie  musical  world,  and  one  whicli  all  are  ready 
to  acknowledge.  Few  prima  donnas  have  reached  and  so  long 
sustained  the  high  reputation  of  the  Countess  Rossi.  No  less 
brilliant  in  private  than  in  public,  she  won  all  hearts  by  her  ten- 
derness, charity  and  unnumbered  vii-tues,  while  she  bore  her  un- 
rivalled popularity  with  simple  dignity  and  unaffected  grace,  the 
woman  and  wife  ever  outshining  the  artiste.  "Death  loves  a 
shining  mark,"  and  in  this  lady  it  has  stricken  down  one  beloved 
and  honored  of  all  hearts. 

The  funeral  of  Madame  Sontag  is  described  as  having  been  a 
most  magnificent  ceremony.  Her  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
Pantheon  of  Mexico.  The  coffin — covered  by  a  black  pall,  and 
surmounted  by  a  large  silver  cross,  a  wreath  of  hean's-ease  and 
another  of  jasmine — was  borne  by  the  German  Philharmonic 
Society.  The  corpse  was  taken  into  the  body  of  the  church, 
which  waa  completely  filled  with  spectators,  the  larger  number  of 
which  were  ladies,  and  after  the  chanting  of  the  vigil,  the  impos- 
ing funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  elmrch  were  performed. 
At  the  portal  of  the  tomb,  before  the  burial  of  the  corpse,  the 
lierdttafd  of  the  German  Society  sang  the  funeral  farewell  song. 

Rumor  says  that  Madame  Sontag  has  left  behind  her  a  beauti- 
ful and  highly  accomplished  daughter,  who  gives  promise  of  in- 
heriting her  mother's  exquisite  powers  of  voice.  If  this  be  so,  she 
may  in  part  atone  to  us  for  the  great  loss  that  we  have  sustained 
in  her  mother's  death.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  her  noble 
struggle  with  an  iron  destiny.  Madam  Sontag  had  the  satisfaction 
of  acquiring  an  ample  fortune  (for  the  second  time),  which  is  left 
for  her  well  beloved  husband  and  family  to  enjoy.  Since  her  ar- 
rival in  this  country  she  had  realized  and  invested  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  as  the  proceeds  of  her  professional  engage- 
ments, and  had  many  in  contract  for  a  year  to  come. 

It  seems  to  us,  that  in  order  to  be  a  really  and  truly  great  artiste, 
or  prima  donna,  a  woman  must  in  reality  have  not  a  little  of  the 
angel  in  her  composition.  Jenny  Lind  was  good  as  great,  like 
Sontag,  and  so  might  we  instance  other  cases  cjuite  iis  prominent. 
The  tmth  is,  there  is  something  elevating  and  refining  in  the 
power  of  song,  a  sort  of  incontinent  worship  of  the  great  and 
good  in  nature,  and  the  influence  upon  the  chosen  priestess  of 
such  an  altar  must  be  hallowing. 

No  one  could  sit  down  to  an  evening's  entertainment  given  by 
Madame  Sontag,  and  not  feel  elevated  and  refined  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  hotu".  Such  is  the  universal  power  of  true  song  and 
true  music. 

"  Soothing  passion's  wildest  strife, 
And  through  the  mazy  labyrinth  of  life 
Supplies  a  fUithful  clue,  to  lead  the  Iodo 
And  weary  wanderer  to  his  Father's  throne!" 

Her  memory,  like  her  presence,  will  ever  bo  sweet  to  contem- 
plate, and  we  can  only  think  of  such  as  fitting  spirits  to  chant 
praises  in  a  higher  and  better  world  above. 


THE.^TRICAIi. 

It  will  be  particularly  gratifying  to  our  southern  and  western 
readers  to  know  that  their  old  favorite,  Mr.  E.  L.  Davenport, 
crowned  with  the  triumphal  laurels  of  a  European  reputation  is 
about  to  appear  again  in  this  country,  and  that  he  will  make  a 
tour  of  our  principal  cities.  He  will  be  accomp.inied  by  that  ad- 
mirable English  actress.  Miss  Fanny  Vining,  whose  high  dramatic 
reputation  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  already  preceded 
her  visit  to  these  shores.  Mr.  Davenport  is  a  full  blooded  Yankee, 
and  a  true  gentleman,  one  who  has  patiently  and  assiduously 
labored  in  his  profession  until  he  stands  on  the  top  round  of  the 
ladder.  We  are  also  gratified  to  know  that  he  has  realized  a  for- 
tune by  his  successful  European  career. 


"Punch"  on  Bonnets. — The  last  number  of  Punch  contains 
a  pictorial  guess  at  the  distance  at  which  ladies'  bonnets  will  be 
worn  from  their  heads  at  the  next  remove.  The  tendency  has 
been  further  and  still  further  rearwards,  and  the  next  change. 
Punch  thinks,  will  carry  them  off"  the  head  entirely;  so  he  repre- 
sents the  next  fashion  by  two  young  ladies  in  full  dress  and  bai-e- 
headed,  sailing  along  the  street,  with  a  footman  walking  some  ten 
feet  behind,  carrying  the  bonnets  on  a  waiter. 


Monumental. — The  Clay  monument  in  Lexington  cemetery, 
Ky.,  is  to  cost  from  350,000  to  3100,000.  The  committee,  through 
its  president,  H.  T.  Duncan,  ofiur  a  premium  of  S500  for  the  best 
plan  and  specifications,  each  competitor  to  present  three  plans — 
to  cost  350,000,  375,000  and  3100,000  respectively.  They  must 
be  in  Lexington  prior  to  October  10th. 


Disease  worse  than  Bullets. — In  the  Peninsular  war  in 
Spain,  only  40,000  soldiers  were  killed  or  died  of  wounds  received 
in  battle ;  while  120,000  died  of  disease,  and  120,000  were  by  dis- 
ease uniilted  for  service.  Dm'ing  the  first  five  years  the  French 
were  at  Algiers  then*  annual  loss  was  averaged  about  5000  by  shot, 
and  15,000  by  disease. 


British  Newspapers. — From  a  return  just  published,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  Great  Britain  there  are  13G  newspapers,  a  portion  of 
wiiich  is  published  without  stamps — one  hundred  and  six  in  Eng- 
land, twenty-three  in  Scotland,  and  seven  in  Lcland. 


JULIEK'S  START  IN  THE  WORLD. 

In  London,  Julien  was  never  recognized  cither  as  a  conductor, 
composer,  or  artist.  The  only  position  he  held  was  that  of  leader 
of  a  cotillon  band  which  furnished  dancing  music  for  balls  at  pri- 
vate parties,  at  so  much  a  night.  His  first  pecuniary  success 
arose  from  his  wife,  who  made  up  and  sold  very  exquisite  bouquets, 
in  a  little  by  street  where  they  lived.  These  bouquets  soon  became 
the  rage,  and  the  narrow  street  was  daily  blocked  up  by  the  car- 
riages of  the  aristocracy,  who  could  not  think  of  going  to  opera 
or  soiree,  without  one  of  Madame  Julien's  guinea  bouquets.  In  a 
few  years,  M.  and  Madame  Jnlien  had  amassed  a  handsome  sam 
of  money,  and  then  the  hnsband  opened  a  saloon  for  giving  shil- 
ling concerts,  at  which  polkas,  quadrilles,  and  waltzes  were  played 
to  audiences  unable  to  appreciate  music  of  a  higher  order. 


The  Cholera. — This  disease  is  making  serious  ravages  in 
several  parts  of  France,  and  especially  in  tiic  departments  of  the 
Aube  and  Upper  Mame. 


A  Chance  por  Trade. — It  is  said,  in  the  Sandirich  Islands 
papers,  that  the  articles  most  in  demand  with  the  Japanese  are 
drawing  paper,  pencils  and  Monongahela  whiskey.  If  they  arc 
very  fond  of  the  latter,  some  charitable  Christian  will,  no  doubt, 
be  found  ready  to  supply  them  with  it. 


Ancient. — Mr.  James  Wilgus  has  discovered  a  sycamore  tree 
at  Danville,  N.  J.,  which  he  estimates  to  be  2000  years  old.  It 
measures  at  the  butt  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  A  room  has  been 
cut  in  the  trunk  capable  of  holding  fifty  persons. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rct.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  John  Howard  to  Miss  Maij-  Goodwin. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Smithett.  Mr.  Htnry  Brown  to  Mbs  Matilda  Nettles. 

By  KcT.  Mr.  Neale,  Mr.  Ucnry  B.  Ward,  of  DanTcrs,  to  MissSuaanB.Shuto. 

By  Rev,  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  George  E.  Dodge  to  Miss  Cornelia  E.  Blake. 

By  N.  A.  Apollonio,  Esq.,  Mr-  Lewis  Schlut«r  to  Sliis  Julia  Zahn. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Kennard,  of  Abington,  to  Misa  Abby  M.  Hoyt. 

At  Charlestown,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Hutehini,  Mr.  John  Rowe,  of  Rockport,  to 
Miss  Nancy  B-  French. 

At  Roxburj-,  by  Rot.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Stephen  L.  Badger  to  Misa  Harriet 
A.  0.  Brickctt. 

At  Milton,  by  Rot  Mr.  Leonard,  Mr.  Lewis  E.  Reals,  of  St.  Albans,  Tt.,  to 
Miss  Julia  A.  Williams. 

At  Waltham,  by  Rct.  Mr.  Boyden,  Mr.  Henry  Domane  to  Miss  Ellen  Swee- 
ncy;  Mr.  iTory  L.  Couseus  to  Mu^s  Mary  Ann  Russell. 

At  Franklin,  Mr.  Horace  DeWitt  to  Miss  Helen  Mann,  of  Fitchburg- 

At  Lowell,  by  KeT.  Sir.  Winn,  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Hoyt,  of  Charlestown,  to  Miss 
Lucinda  C.  LeaTitt. 

At  Groton.  by  ReT.  Sir.  Timlow,  Mr.  H.  R.  Timlow,  of  Amity,  N.  T.,  to 
Miss  Martha  F.  Bigelow. 

At  New  Bedford,  by  Rct.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Iiaac  Snell  to  Mrs.  Eliaabetti 
Jforri^.  , 

At  Camden,  Mc,  Charles  B.  Hazeltine,  Eiq.,  of  San  Francisco,  Col.,  to  Misa 
Frances  Louisa  Jones. 

At  New  York,  Mr.  Gorhara  P.  Pomroy  to  Miss  Saiah  W.  Goodwin. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mn.  Harriet  P.  Howard,  33;  Mrs.  Ruth  White.  61;  Misa  Fan- 
nie Brackett,  daughter  of  the  late  Rufus  Brackett;  James  Parker,  Esq.,  68; 
Mr.  William  E.  Prie.<!t,  3S:  John  Waugh  Stevens,  formerly  of  NewcaJitle-upon- 
Tyne,  England ;  Mra.  Elizabeth  R.  Brown.  23;  Silas  W.  Whitney,  Esq.,  44*. 
Capt.  Claries  Smith.  77;  Joseph  Noyes,  R"q..  84:  Mr.  Cyrus  Gould,  il;  Mr 
John  B.  Uiimmett,  24;  Miss  EUcnor  A.  Morrisscy,  30;  Mr.  Thomas  lArlun,76 

At  Charlestown.  Mrs.  Honora  Harrington.  60. 

At  Harrison  Square,  (I>orch&5ter).'Mr  Roland  Gushing,  60. 

At  Reading,  Thomas  D.  Smith.  Esq..  formerly  of  Machiaa,  Me.,  44. 

At  Cambridge,  Mr.  Jtobert  Henr\-  Wariand.  21. 

At  Mcdford,  Widow  Elizabeth  Bwdbnry,  86. 

At  Lynn,  Mrs.  Marj-  Jane,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Parsons,  23. 

At  Salem.  Miss  Ellen  Barry  Dodge.  25;  Capt,  Joseph  Edwards,  74. 

At  Danvers,  Widow  Esther  Shove,  S9. 

At  North  Danvers,  Mr.  John  Page,  75. 

At  Boxford.  Mr.  Francis  Hood,  74. 

At  West  Scituate,  Miss  Lucy  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir.  John  Clapp,  33. 

At  Newbur>-port,  Mr.  George  Pillsbury,  23;  Miss  Lucy  Patton,  64. 

At  Sutton,  Widow  Polly  S.  Cole,  79- 

At  New  Bedford,  Mr.  James  Thomas.  57. 

At  Worcester,  Mr.  James  Carlisle,  printer,  65. 

At  Providence.  R.  I.,  Thoma?  E.  Carpenter.  Esq  ,  59. 

At  Stoddard,  N.  H.,  Rev.  Isaac  Robinson.  75. 

At  North  Wolfborough,  N.  H.,  Widow  Sally  Page,  100. 

At  Belfast,  Me.,  Miss  Harriet,  daughter  of  the  late  ReT.  Wm.  Frottungfaam. 

gleason's  pictorial 
drawijVg-room  companion. 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present,  in  the  most  elegant  and  aTailahl* 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the  day.  Its  columns 
are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST     AMERICAN     ATJTHOBS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the  irhole  well  spiced  wiOt 
wit  and  humor.     Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTEATED 

Trith  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects, 
current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners, altogctheT 
making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  p.ng«9 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of 
note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal  ships  and 
steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accumtc  portraits 
of  every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of 
beautiful  scenery,  taken  from  life,  will  also  be  given.  withnumeronssiTtcimeBS 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  the  birds  of  the  air.  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  while  paper,  with  new  and  beatitiftU  tjpe,  presenting  in  its 
mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  The  size  of  the  paper  is 
fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  squareinclies,  giving  a  great.imount  of  reading 
matterand  illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  pnper  ofsixtcen  octavo  p-iges. 
Each  rix  months  will  make  a  Tolume  of  416  pages,  vith.  about  ono  thousaiul 
splendid  engravings, 
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4  subscribers,   ''      " 10  OO 

10         "  "      "      20  00 

,*»  One  copy  of  The  Flag  op  ocr  Uxio.v,  and  one  copy  of  Gleason's  Pick^ 
KlAt,  when  taken  together  by  one  person,  one  year,,  for  S4  00. 

\^^  No  travelling  ^ents  are  ever  employed  for  this  paper. 

d?"  Tho  PiCTORiAi,  Drawikr-Room  Compasios  may  be  obtained  at  any  of 
the  periodical  depoti  throughout  tho  country,  and  of  newsmen,  at  six  ctnls  p«T 
singlf  copy. 
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[Written  for  Gleason'a  Pictorial.] 
EVEN. 


BY  S.   W.  H.t2CLTUE. 


0, 1  loTo  to  stray  at  eTen, 

■^VTien  the  duy  has  goue  to  sleep; 
TVben  upon  tbe  brow  of  heaTen 

Stars  their  nightly  vigUs  keep ; 
When  the  palo  moon  looks  down  calmly 

O'er  the  meiidow  and  the  lea ; 
For  the  quiet,  pleasant  night-time 

Huth  a  pleofilDg  charm  for  me. 

0,  I  love  to  stray  at  CTen, 

In  the  duiky  shades  of  night, 
To  think  of  the  cherished  blossoma 

That  have  faded  from  my  sight ; 
Of  the  ones  who  grew  a-weary 

On  the  toilsome  march  of  life, 
And  unto  the  grave  departed, 

AVhere  there  comes  no  care  or  strife. 

Then  the  breezes  seem  to  whisper, 

And  the  bright  stars  Fcora  to  say, 
"  Your  departed  fnenda  arc  near  you 

AU  the  night  and  all  the  day. 
They  are  near  you,  though  you  see  not 

The  bright  gleaming  of  their  eyes ; 
They  arc  near  to  lead  you  upward 

To  a  home  in  Paradise  1" 


[Written  for  Gleaaon's  Pictorial.] 

JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPAIsESE. 

,  BY  EEV.    LUTHER  FARNHAM. 

Religions  of  Japan — LangnageandLitorature — Specimens  of  Japanese  Poetry — 
Schools — The  Drama — Scieucu  and  .;irt  in  Japan — Presents  of  Commodore 
Perry  to  President  Pierce. 

As  the  government  has  an  important  influence  on  the  chai-acter 
of  a  people,  so  has  the  religion.  One  religion  of  Japan  was  called 
Sintoo,  meaning  "tlie  way  of  pliilosophevs."  It  is  thought  to  have 
beejQ  imported  from  China,  as  its  doctrines  are  similar  to  those 
taught  hy  the  great  philosopher  of  China,  Confucius.  This  reli- 
gion is  rather  a  philosophy,  than  a  religion,  as  it  is  entirely  un- 
connected with  m}-thology,  and  has  no  religious  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies. This  religion,  or  philosophy,  is  one  for  the  higher  classes, 
and  not  for  the  common  people. 

Kaempfer  reduces  it  to  five  points,  which  they  call  Dsin,  Gi, 
Ee,  Tsi,  Sin.  The  first  teaches  to  live  virtuously;  the  second,  to 
do  right ;  the  tliird,  to  be  civil  and  polite  ;  the  fourth  sets  forth 
the  rules  for  a  good  and  prudent  government ;  and  the  last  treats 
of  a  free  conscience,  and  uprightness  of  lieart.  Tliese  religionists 
believe  in  a  universal  spirit,  which  we  should  call  Nature.  "  They 
thank  Nature  for  the  food  on  their  tables,  and  for  all  the  blessings 
of  life."  They  regard  self-murder  as  heroic  and  commendable. 
The  followers  of  this  religion  may  be  generally  set  down  as  free 
thinkers,  or  atheists.  Such  are  most  of  the  nobility  and  men  of 
learning  of  the  land. 

The  most  ancient  religion  of  Japan  is  the  Sintoo.  If  the  Sin- 
too3  ever  worship,  it  is  the  Sun-Goddess,  through  the  inferior 
Kami,  or  her  lineal  descendant,  the  Mikado,  or  spiritual  emperor. 
The  notions  of  the  Sintoos  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the 
Boul,  a  future  state  of  existence  of  rewards  and  punishments,  are 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.  This  ancient  religion  enjoins  the  prcs- 
en-ation  of  pure  fire  as  both  an  emblem  and  means  of  parity, — 
the  purity  of  soul  and  body, — the  one  being  obtained  by  obedience 
to  law,  and  the  other  by  abstaining  from  everything  that  defiles. 
It  also  enjoins  an  exact  observance  of  festival  days,  pilgrimages, 
and  the  worsliip  of  the  Kami,  both  in  the  temple  and  at  home, 

The  Sintoo  priests  are  called  Kami-Nusi,  or  the  hosts  of  the 
gods  ;  they  dwell  in  houses  built  within  the  grounds  attached  to 
the  temples.  The  money  deposited  by  the  worshippers  goes  into 
their  purse. 

Buddhism,  a  religion  that  prevails  in  most  Oriental  regions,  is 
even  more  prevalent  in  Japan  than  Sintoo.  It  is  estimated,  that 
there  are  in  the  world  315,000,000  of  Buddhists.  The  leading 
dogma  of  Buddhism  is,  that  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  or  that 
the  soul  of  a  man  after  death  passes  into  some  other  animal  body ; 
it  may  be  that  of  a  dog,  horse,  or  elephant.  From  this  belief 
arises  the  prohibition  to  take  animal  life.  They  believe  that  man 
will  finally  be  absorbed  in  the  divine  essence.  They  worship  un- 
couth idols,  and  enjoin  celibacy  in  their  priests.  It  is  supposed, 
that  this  faith  was  introduced  into  Japan  about  the  sixth  century, 
from  India  or  Corca. 

The  number  of  religious  sects  in  Japan  may  be  understood 
from  tlie  following  :  when  the  priests  of  all  the  religions  petitioned 
the  Emperor  Nobunanga  tliat  he  would  expel  the  Jesuits,  annoyed 
by  their  impoitimitics,  he  inquired  how  many  religions  there  were 
in  the  country  "?  "  Thirty -five,"  said  the  priests.  "Well,"  said 
the  emperor,  "  wliere  thirty-five  religions  can  bo  tolerated,  wc  can 
easily  bear  with  thirty-six  :  leave  the  strangers  in  peace."  As  has 
been  before  said,  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Japan  because 
thev  inteifered  in  politics,  and  not  because  there  was  not  a  gen- 
eral religious  tolerance  in  tlie  land. 

The  various  accounts  of  the  religion  of  the  Japanese  are  quite 
unsatisfactory,  not  to  say  contradictory.  The  truth  is,  the  only 
mode  of  foreign  intercourse  is  under  such  restrictions,  that  travel- 
lers can  only  obsen-e  under  many  disadvantages.  The  most  that 
we  have  gained  on  this  subject,  was  gained  centuries  ago,  when 
these  restrictions  did  not  exist.  If  we  call  the  Japanese  heathen, 
they  may  be  placed  among  the  more  intelligent  heathen.     In  read- 


Vg  of  their  rehgion,  of  their  numerous  temples,  of  their  gods  and 
goddesses,  one  is  reminded  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  while  certain  of  thL'ir  ceremonies,  and  of  their  no- 
tions about  purity  and  impm'ity, — of  tilings  clean  and  unclean, 
call  to  mind  the  Jews. 

With  the  persecution  of  the  Jesuits  and  their  converts,  the  Jap- 
anese aimed  to  destroy  eveiy  vestige  of  Christianity.  Though 
the  Dutch  are  Protestants,  they  have  not  dared  to  introduce  their 
religion  into  Japan.  It  is  related,  that  diuing  the  religious  persecu- 
tion, when  a  Dutchman  was  pursued,  and  was  in  danger  of  losing 
his  head,  he  was  asked  whether  he  was  "a  Christian  or  a  Dutch- 
man i"  His  reply  was,  "a  Dutchman."  This  incident  indicates 
the  policy  of  the  Dutch.  When  they  visit  Japan,  they  leave  tlioir 
religion  at  home,  and  are  careful  to  be  nothing — but  merchants 
and  Dutchmen.  It  is  even  asserted  that  the  Dutch,  from  being 
compelled,  or  otherwise,  engaged  with  the  Japanese  in  extirpating 
the  Roman  form  of  Christianity  from  the  empire,  and  some  hard 
stories  are  told  in  reference  to  their  cruelties. 

Of  course,  no  Cliristian  missionaries  will  ever  be  tolerated  in 
Japan,  unless  the  rulers  are  convinced  that  they  are  better  than 
the  Jesuits,  or,  at  least,  that  they  have  no  political  designs.  And 
even  such  would  meet  with  great  ice-banks  of  prejudice,  that  only 
time  and  the  mid-summer  warmth  of  the  gospel  will  melt  away. 

The  education  and  literature  that  obtain  in  a  country  has  a 
vast  influence,  as  well  as  the  government  and  religion,  upon  the 
character  of  a  people.  Any  account  of  Japan  that  sliould  omit  to 
notice  its  literary  advantages,  would  be  imperfect.  All  writers 
agree,  that  no  people  of  Asia  are  so  generally  well  educated  as 
the  Japanese,  and  that  there  is  hardly  a  country  in  the  world 
where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  are  able  to  read. 

It  was  for  some  time  supposed  by  English  scholars,  that  tlie 
Japanese  was  either  a  dialect  of  the  Chinese  language,  or,  at  least, 
as  closely  connected  as  the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages.  On 
farther  study,  it  was  found  that  the  languages  of  the  two  neighbor- 
ing countries  are  dilTcrent.  They  are  difterent  in  tone  and  con- 
struction, as  well  as  in  spirit  and  genius.  It  is  true,  the  Chinese 
wiitten  character  is  in  use  in  Japan,  and  that  the  same  character 
often  expresses  the  same  thing  in  both  language.?,  as  the  word  fa- 
ther, and  otherd.  It  is  true,  also,  thatbotli  nations  \VTite  in  lateral 
straight  lines  from  the  top  of  the  page  to  the  bottom,  and  not  from 
left  to  right  as  we  do,  nor  from  right  to  left  as  the  Arabs  and 
Turks  do.  Still,  the  languages  arc  in  most  respects  distinct. 
They  are  difterent  in  intonation  and  accent.  The  Chinese  abounds 
in  consonants  and  nasal  sounds,  and  "  is  spoken  with  a  twang," 
as  Bayard  Taylor  says,  "  which  not  even  a  Scotch  professor  of 
psalmodj'  could  hope  to  reach."  He  adds,  "  the  Japanese  is  pure, 
articulate,  distinct  and  flowing,  ■with  an  easy,  rapid  enunciation. 
The  syllables  are  short.  There  is  one  striking  peculiarity  in  the 
two  languages.  The  Chinese  have  no  soimd  for  r,  and  in  pro- 
nouncing a  word  in  which  it  occurs,  substitute  the  letter  I  for  it  ; 
wliile  the  Japanese  have  no  sound  for  I,  and  substitute  r  for  it." 

The  Japanese  language  is  considered  difficult.  The  futm-e  mis- 
sionary will  have  occasion  to  inquire  why  Babel  ever  existed.  It 
is  said,  one  of  the  old  Jesuits  felt  quite  certain  that  the  lan- 
guage and  the  letters  of  the  Japanese  had  been  invented  and  ren- 
dered difiicult  by  Satan  himself,  in  order  to  perplex  poor  mission- 
aries, and  impede  the  progress  of  the  true  faith.  Europeans  have 
as  yet  acquired  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  language, 
though  it  is  thought  to  be  less  difficult  than  several  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  We  are  assured,  on  the  contrary,  that  Japanese  inter- 
preters understand  tolerably  well  several  of  tlio  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, through  various  travellers  whom  they  have  made  prisoners, 
for  too  familiarly  touching  their  shores.  The  Japanese  alphabet 
abounds  ^Ith  letters,  there  being  forty-eight,  or  nearly  twice  as 
many  as  in  the  English. 

Japan  enjoyed  the  use  of  paper  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century.  The  people  printed  from  engraved  wooden 
blocks,  in  the  Chinese  style,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  or 
about  two  and  a  half  centuries  before  the  art  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  invented  in  Europe.  Indeed,  they  had  the  mariner's 
compass  before  Europe. 

After  Japan  enjoyed  the  art  of  printing,  it  soon  had  an  exten- 
sive as  well  as  polite  literature.  It  can  point  us  to  historical, 
geographical  and  scientific  works,  to  books  on  natural  history, 
voyages  and  travels,  moral  philosophy,  and  to  every  component 
of  an  elegant  Uterature.  The  authors  of  Japan  write  prose  and 
poetry  upon  the  civil  and  foreign  wars  in  which  their  country  has 
been  engaged,  and  upon  other  home  topics.  Their  literature  is 
truly  national. 

We  give  the  following  specimen  of  Japanese  poetry  : 

Aita  kaube 
Ka^TO  mita  kaube 
Mamani  haua  siwo  , 

Itani  ta  kaube 
Oeti  siri  tara 
Sakamasi  kaube 
Sikeuni  war  kuubo.  - 

Thus  rendered  into  English  : 

Yefi!  eager  is  my  longing 
To  look  upon  thy  face, 
Svith  thee  some  words  to  speak ; 
But  this  I  muHt  renounce; 
For  Bliould  it  in  ray  UwelUng 
Once  chance  to  be  divulged, 
That  I  with  thee  had  spoken, 
Then  grievous  were  the  trouhlo 
Would  surely  light  on  me ; 
For  certain,  my  good  name 
Were  loat  forevermoro. 

A  princess,  afflicted  by  the  death  of  dear  relatives,  composed 
lines  that  have  been  Englished  as  follows  : 

"  Our  misfortunes  follow  one  another  like  the  links  of  a  chain. 
Though  my  garments  are  moistened  with  my  tears,  my  eyes  are 
incessantly  filled  afresh  with  them." 

Another  princess,  a  daughter  of  a  spiritual  emperor,  was  mar- 


ried to  the  lay  emperor,  and  canied  from  her  house  in  Miako  to 
Jcddo.  Iler  wail  that  follows  evinces  that  unhappy  maiTiages  ai*e 
not  confined  to  any  nation  or  clime  : 

"  Never  did  I  conceive  the  idea  of  maiTying  the  Tiogoon. 
Since  this  union  I  am  cut  off"  from  the  privileges  of  going  out  into 
the  world.  Mi:iko  is  ever  present  to  my  thoughts,  and  if  I  per- 
ceive any  object  that  reminds  me  of  it,  my  sorrows  are  aggravated." 

The  Japanese  are  both  fond  of  reading  and  quoting  poetry. 
They  arc  exceedingly  fond  of  general  readuig.  The  soldier  on 
duty  seizes  every  leisure  moment  for  reading.  "Few  sights  are 
more  common  in  Japan  in  the  pleasant  seasons  of  the  year,  than 
that  of  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  seated  by  a  cool  running 
stream,  or  in  a  shady  grove,  each  with  a  book  in  hand.  Whatever 
their  literature  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  it  delights  them,  and 
that  it  has  polislied  their  manners." 

The  first  missionaries  who  visited  Japan  found  schools  estab- 
lished wherever  they  wen*"  Xavicr  mentions  four  academies  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Miako,  at  each  of  which  were  three  or 
four  thousand  pupils.  He  mentions  that  similar  institutions,  some 
of  them  more  populous,  were  common  over  the  entire  empire. 

The  children  of  both  sexes  are  universally  sent  to  mdiraentary 
schools,  where  they  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  gain  some 
history  of  their  own  country.  As  late  as  the  year  1845  a  college 
was  founded  at  Nagasaki,  where  foreign  languages  were  taught. 

The  Japanese  are  eager  to  acquire  information  of  other  lands, 
as  well  as  of  their  own.  In  asking  questions  of  the  foreigners 
who  arc  imprisoned  there,  they  excel  any  Yankees,  who  are  usually 
thought  to  sm-pass  all  others  in  this  department.  Indeed,  they 
ask  questions  by  the  thousand,  so  that  prisoners  say,  that  "they 
find  their  confinement  nothing  compared  to  the  catechising  they 
suffer." 

The  drama  flourishes  to  some  extent  in  Japan.  They  have 
their  plays,  and  playgoers  are  somewhat  numerous.  The  ladies 
change  their  dresses  in  the  boxes  twice  or  thrice  during  the  per- 
formance of  a  play,  for  display.  Tlu-ee  long  pieces  arc  often  rep- 
resented in  the  same  day,  the  performances  beginning  at  noon,  and 
not  closing  until  late  at  night.  An  attendant  may  remain  through 
one  piece  or  three,  at  his  pleasure.  "As  in  the  old  times,"  saya 
Macfarlane,  "in  England  and  every  other  European  country,  the 
female  parts  are  filled,  not  by  acti'csses,  but  by  smooth-cliinned 
boys." 

The  profession  of  an  actor  is  held  in  great  contempt  in  Japan. 
The  people  maintain  that  the  man  who  will  give  up  bis  own  char- 
acter to  assume  another,  for  profit,  can  have  no  sense  of  honor. 

There  are  but  two  sciences  in  which  the  Japanese  have  made 
much  proficiency.  Those  are  astronomy  and  medicine.  To  tlio 
former  of  these  they  have  given  much  attention,  as  the  people  of 
those  lands  blessed  with  clear  sides  are  said  to  do.  Their  best 
astronomers  are  well  acquainted  with  some  of  the  profoundest 
foreign  works  on  astronomy.  They  have  excellent  telescopes, 
chronometers,  barometers,  and  thermometers  of  native  workman- 
ship. The  courts  of  both  the  emperors  are  centres  of  science  a3 
well  as  of  literature. 

The  Japanese  do  not  encourage  the  mechanical  arts  that  abridge 
manual  labor.  The  lay  emperor,  on  one  occasion,  would  not  ac- 
cept the  present  of  a  European  oil-mill.  He  said  it  was  ingenious, 
but,  that  if  it  were  introduced  into  the  country,  the  old  Japanese 
presses  would  get  no  work,  and  many  people  would  want  bread. 
No  Yankee,  therefore,  should  think  of  disposing  of  a  cargo  of  sew- 
ing machines  in  Japan,  even  if  our  government  should  succeed  in 
establishing  commercial  relations,  for  not  only  the  sewers,  but  the 
government,  would  oppose  them. 

The  Japanese  excel  rather  in  art  than  in  science.  They  excel 
even  tlie  Chinese  in  their  lacquered  work.  The  best  they  make 
they  do  not  allow  foreigners  to  take  away.  They  know  the  art  of 
painting  tolerably  well.  In  engraving  they  have  accomplished 
considerable.  The  art  of  copper  engraving  they  have  recently 
introduced.  Wood-cuts  abound  over  tlie  land.  They  know  noth- 
ing of  architecture  and  sculpture  as  arts. 

The  Japanese  wares  we  used  to  be  well  acquainted  with  in  this 
countiy,  but  the  tyrant  fashion  has  rendered  them  quite  scarce. 
They  work  admirably  well  in  iron,  silver,  gold,  and  all  metals. 
Their  silk  and  cotton  manufactures  equal  the  productions  of  other 
Eastern  countries.  Both  the  London  and  New  York  expositions 
of  the  industry  of  all  nations  would  have  been  essentially  im- 
proved if  they  had  exhibited  a  well  filled  Japan  department. 

Commodore  Perry  has  been  thoughtful  enough  to  send  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  a  large  box  of  Japan  manufactiires. 
The  box  itself  was  a  curiosity,  made,  as  it  was,  of  the  camphor- 
wood,  that  abounds  in  Japan.  These  curiosities  are  now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  at  Washington,  and  prove  very  attractive  to 
strangers.  Here  may  be  seen  the  fan,  that  every  person  in  Japan 
uses  as  much  as  we  do  gloves.  The  fans  arc  made  of  a  species  of 
cane,  delicately  split.  The  cane  is  covered  with  elegantly  painted 
paper.  The  Washington  collection  has,  also,  a  set  of  wooden 
cups  and  saucers,  suudi-y  bowls,  some  of  them  Japanned,  and 
others  touched  with  gold,  a  roll  of  cloth  interwoven  with  various 
colors  and  gold.  Then  there  are  opium  pipes,  with  bowls  of 
brass  and  steel  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  a  drinking  vessel 
that  could  be  put  into  an  American  vest-pocket.  It  is  supposed, 
that  this  vessel  answers  the  purpose  of  what  is  sometimes  called  a 
"pocket-pistol." 

Western  ears  generally  i-egard  Oriental  music  as  anything  but 
music.  That  of  the  Chinese  has  only  the  effect  upon  Americans 
of  driving  them  as  far  from  it  as  possible.  The  Japanese  do  aftbrd 
something  more  tolerable  under  the  name  of  music.  It  is  as  com- 
mon for  a  Japan  lady  to  play  the  sarnie,  or  native  guitar,  as  for  an 
American  lady  to  play  the  pianoforte.  At  Japanese  parties  the 
ladies  sing  and  play  the  music,  while  the  gentlemen  smoke  then: 
pipes,  and  enjoy  then:  sakee,  a  di-ink  distilled  from  rice. 
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EDITORLIL  DIELAIS'GE. 

Dr.  Smith  of  Bingham,  Pa.,  has  a  night-blooming  cereus  upon 
v.]i\ch  thi'ce  magnificent  flowers  simultaneously  bloomed,  flourished, 

and  fell,  on  the  same  stalk. Four  little  boys,  not  more  than 

four  voai-s  of  age,  got  into  an  empty  car  at  Alleghany  City,  Pa., 
on  the  4th  inst.,  and  did  not  awaken  until  they  found  themselves 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Alliance,  Ohio.  They  were  sent  back  by 
the  next  train. Thomas  "W.  Sweetscr,  late  of  Salem,  has  be- 
queathed ten  thousand  dollars,  for  the  piu-posc  of  furnishing  the 
poor  inhabitants  of  that  city  with  cooking  stoves. The  Rut- 
land (Vt.)  Bank  ivas  recently  defrauded  of  tliree  thousand  seven 
hundred  doUai-s,  by  means  of  forged  ccrtiiied  checks  upon  the 
Fiu-meri'  and  Jlechanics'  and  Vergeunes  Banks.  The  forgeries 
cashed  bv  the  Kutland  Bank  were  manufactured  by  four  PhiladLd- 
phia  rogues — Jlatthew  Matthews,  John  Gill,  "Wm.  L.  ilentzer, 
and  C.  Saxtou — all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Saxton,  have 

been  arrested. In  Valparaiso  there  is  a  law  which  obliges  the 

o^^'^ers  of  houses  to  whitewash  them  everj-  year,  ten  days  pre- 
vious to  the  national  anniversary  in  September. In  New  York 

city  three-fourths  of  the  furniture  sold  at  auction  is  moved  from 
the  dealer's  store  into  the  house  where  it  is  sold  the  day  before  the 
auction.     It  is  then  advertised  as  the  "  contents  of  the  house  No. 

street ;"  and  on  the  day  of  sale  a  regular  mock  auction 

commences,  only  one  purchase  out  of  twenty  being  real. The 

total  number  of  sea-goiug  vessels  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco, 

exclusive  of  steamers,  at  last  dates,  was  eighty-one. Measures 

have  recently  been  taken  in  Chili  to  establish  a  baidi.  The  mer- 
chants have  heretofore  been  dependent  upon  bill  discounters.  This 
class  predict  that  to  establish  a  bank  -will  be  the  very  ruin  of  the 

country. Cotton  Mather  wrote  three  hundi-ed  and  eighty-two 

■works  of  all  kinds.     Over  the  door  of  his  study  was  inscribed, 

"  Be  short." The  process  of  reducing  the  number  of  dogs 

which  have  infested  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  capital  of  our 
country,  is  going  on  rapidly,  and  it  is  said  that  the  poor  animals 
are  falling  and  dying  in  all  directions  from  the  effects  of  the 

poison  which  has  been  administered  to  them. The  powder 

mill  at  Spencer,  Mass.,  was  blown  up,  1-lth  ult.,  and  a  man  named 
"Wm.  Bixbee  was  killed.     His  body  was  blown  some  thirty  rods, 

and  horribly  mutilated.   One  of  his  arms  has  not  been  found. A 

beautiful  mirage  was  T^-itnessed,  says  the  Kenosha  Telegraph,  on 
the  lake  on  Sunday  week.  Vessels  were  seen  at  immense  distances, 
apparently  sailing  in  the  air,  occasionally  duplicated,  and  some- 
times triplicated.  The  Michigan  shore  was  said  to  be  visible  a 
part  of  the  day,  whilst  some  insisted  that  they  coidd  distinguish 

the  sand  hills,  trees  and  bushes. Another  heavy  item  to  bear 

down  the  price  of  flour  is  the  splendid  wheat  crop  of  Canada.  It 
is  calculated  that  the  surplus,  for  export,  will  be  twelve  millions 

of  bushels,  j?fe  millions  more  than  last  year. AVe  see  it  stated, 

on  the  authority  of  the  Demerara  Royal  Gazette,  that  paper  of  a 
good  quality  has  been  successfully  manufactured  in  tha^  region 
from  the  plantain,  whose  spontaneous  growth  in  almost  every 
country  renders  it  a  cheap  substitute  for  the  articles  at  present 

used. We  see  it  stated  that  there  are  over  half  a  million 

bushels  com  yet  on  the  Illinois  river  waiting  transportion  to  mar- 
ket.   Clark  Mills   has  received  an  order  for  an  equestrian 

statue  of  General  Jackson,  to  be  placed  on  Jackson  Square,  New 
Orleans,     Sir.  Slilis  is  to  receive  for  the  statue  the  munificent 

sum  of  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars. The  mail  line  from 

Cincinnati  to  Louisville  have  reduced  the  fare  to  one  dollar,  meals 

and  state  room  included. The  Manchester  Mirror  says  that 

as  a  gentleman  in  that  city,  a  few  days  since  uncorked  a  can  of 
milk  which  had  been  left  at  his  house,  out  jumped  a  fine  plump 
frog.  Hi-;  frogship,  however,  seemed  to  be  much  startled  at  find- 
ing himself  clothed  in  white,  and  after  a  single  glance  around 
him,  turned  about  and  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the  can.  It  is  a 
matter  of  serious  regret  that  milkmen  should  be  so  careless  "when 
they  scoop  up  their  water. 


tDagsibc  (Eiatljcrings. 


THE.\TRrCAL. 

The  new  theatre  in  New  York,  on  the  site  of  Metropolitan  Hall, 
when  completed,  wUl  have  cost  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It 
will  comfortably  hold  four  thousand  persons.  There  ^viil  he  three 
rows  of  boxes,  as  well  as  the  parquette.  The  main  enti-ance  will 
be  next  the  Bond  street  House,  and  there  ■will  be  eight  other 
means  of  exit  in  Mercer  street,  six  for  the  puWic  and  two  for  the 
stage.  There  are  to  be  twenty-eight  private  boxes,  each  holding 
ten  persons,  in  front  of  the  first  and  second  tiers.  Tbe  proscen- 
ium will  be  twenty-eight  feet  in  width,  and  on  either  side  will  have 
ten  private  boxes,  each  containing  seats  for  ten  persons.  The 
stage  itself  will  be  fifty-five  feet  deep  and  ninety-six  feet  wide. 
Mr.  Harr}'  E}-tinge  is  to  act  as  stage  manager,  and  the  season 
will  probably  commence  in  September  next. 


An  unknown  man  deliberately  placed  liis  neck  on  the  rail  of  the 
Michi<'-an  Central  Road,  a  few  days  since,  as  the  train  was  ap- 
proaching.    His  head  was  instantly  severed  from  his  body. 

The  emigration  to  the  newly  organized  territory  of  Kansas  is 
immense.  It  is  computed  that  no  loss  than  ten  thousand  people 
are  now  on  the  move  in  that  direction. 

It  is  stated  that  the  groom  who  murdered  the  Duko  of  Parma 
is  in  New  York.  He  has  wTitten  home  and  confessed  the  deed, 
which  he  says  was  induced  by  personal  revenge. 

A  man  in  East  Cambridge,  in  this  State,  has  raised  the  present 
season,  on  eight  acres  of  ground,  strawbeiTies  which  sold  for  near 
SIO.OOO,  and  yielded  a  net  profit  of  S3000. 

Wm.  H.  Arrison,  the  supposed  sender  of  the  infernal  machine 
to  Mr.  Allison,  the  steward  of  the  Cincinnati  hospital,  and  which 
killed  him  and  his  wife,  has  been  caught  in  Iowa. 

It  is  estimated  that  fifty  thousand  sailors  have  been  withdrawn 
from  commerce  in  consequence  of  the  present  European  war. 
The  new  apprenticeship  system  of  the  United  States  will  do  much 
to  supply  a  remedy. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
fiscal  year  terminating  on  the  IsE  of  July,  will  be  seventy-five 
million  dollars — an  increase  of  fourteen  millions  in  the  present 
year. 

When  Com.  Perry  saw  the  cringing  menials  of  the  Japanese 
government  crawling  on  all  fours  towards  him,  he  exclaimed 
(\\'ith  an  expression  unfit  for  ears  polite),  stand  up,  and  act  hke 
men. 

A  steamboat  nms  from  St.  Pauls  to  St.  Louis,  called  the  Editor. 
An  exchange  says  : — "  The  name  is  significant  in  more  points 
than  one,  but  in  none  more  than  these — heavy  loads  and  a  con- 
stant liability  to  be  blow^n  up." 

The  councils  of  Philadelphia  have  fixed  the  rate  of  taxation 
-  for  the  present  year  at  one  hundred  and  tJurii/-jive  cents  on  each  one 
hundred  dollars.     The  salary  of  the  Mayor  has  been  fixed  at  six 
thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

In  16S6  the  first  Episcopal  Society  was  formed  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  fii-st  chapel  was  built  'in  1688.  The  first  Quaker 
meeting-house  was  erected  in  Boston,  in  1710.  Mass  was  first 
performed  in  tbe  same  city,  1788. 

The  town  council  of  Marion,  Alabama,  have  raised  the  price 
of  license  to  retail  liquor  to  three  thousand  dollars.  The  council 
at  first  fixed  the  price  at  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  but  hearing  that 
it  would  be  paid,  they  concluded  to  double  the  sum. 

Commercial  people  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  light  house 
bill  which  has  passed  the  bouse  apppropriates  about  a  million  and 
a  third  of  dollars  for  light  houses  along  the  whole  coast,  and  will 
render  the  light  system  very  complete. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  H.  Emerson,  late  of  Bradford,  in  her  ■will  made 
the  following  bequests  :  to  the  American  Seamen's  Friend  Society, 
five  hundred  dollars  ;  to  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  five  hundred  dollars  ; 
to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  five  hundred  dollars. 
The  legislature  of  Alabama  is  making  active  preparations  for 
carrying  into  operation  a  system  of  free  schools.  A  letter  was 
recently  received  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  teachers,  ask- 
ing for  information  with  regard  to  the  school  system  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 


Off-Hasd  Takings. — ^A  book  thus  entitled,  containing  some 
four  hundred  pages  and  twenty  steel  plates,  being  likenesses  of 
noted  men,  has  just  been  issued  by  Dewitt  &.  Davenport,  New 
York.  It  is  from  the  ready  pen  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Bungay,  a  con- 
tributor of  the  Pictorial,  and  is  a  book  of  personal  biography  of 
noted  Americans. 


CoxTEMPLATED  CIL^.^-GE. — The  Provident  Institution  for  Sav- 
ings has  pm-chased  the  estate  of  the  late  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  on 
Temple  Place,  Boston,  for  the  sum  of  fifty-three  thousand  dollars, 
and  are  about  to  convert  the  building  which  was  his  residence 
into  an  extensive  and  coovenient  bankmg  house. 


SaniJs  of  ©olib. 


Desceiptive. — ^Fowler,  speaking  phrenologically  of  Bayard 
Taylor,  fays  he  is  exceedingly  energetic,  but  is  apt  to  put  more 
powder  in  his  gua  than  ia  necessary  to  kill  his  game. 


lovtxg^n   3t£mg. 

A  number  of  Dutch  ships  conveying  articles  contraband  of  war 
to  Russia,  have  been  captm-ed  by  the  English. 

An  English  paper  estimates  that  even  at  the  present  rapid  rate 
of  emigration  from  Ireland,  it  will  take  nearly  half  a  century  to 
depopulate  that  country. 

A  private  letter  from  Madame  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt,  says 
she  is  about  giving  up  her  home  in  Dresden.  She  is  in  delicate 
health,  and  will  spend  the  summer  at  a  watering-place — Frangens- 
Bad,  in  Weissengen. 

The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  France  gave  to  the  poor,  last 
year,  a  million  and  a  half  of  francs.  But  then  they  took  from 
the  people  twenty-five  millions  of  francs  for  pocket-money  I  Im- 
perial benevolence  don't  amount  to  much. 

A  petition  from  Leicester,  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  Polish 
independence,  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Common?,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Walmsley,  on  a  short  time  since,  signed  by  3000  pei'sons, 
including  most  of  the  leading  inhabitants  of  that  place. 

A  young  man  of  Bayonne  has  just  invented  a  mode  of  electric 
telegraph,  by  which  the  despatch  is  printed  in  ordinary  letters  or 
couventionalsigns,  by  the  telegraph  itself,  at  the  point  of  departure, 
at  the  end,  and  at  several  intermediate  stations  simultaueously. 

I\Ir.  Stephenson's  tubular  bridge  over  the  Nile,  at  Bcnha,  will 
be  fit  to  rank  by  the  side  of  the  imperishable  monuments  of  an- 
cient Egi^tian  industry.  It  is  to  have  ten  arches,  and  is  to  he 
870  feet  in  length.  Uidike  the  Britannia  bridge,  the  railway  will 
pass  over  the  top. 

Speaking  of  the  war  supposed  to  be  raging  between  Russia  and 
the  Western  Powers,  Prince  Metternich  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  The  present  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  state  of  war,  but  merely 
o^ disonjanized  diplomacy '."  This  does  not  sound  as  if  the  intel- 
lect of  the  wily  old  diplomatist  was  on  the  wane. 

An  English  paper  says  that  a  gentleman  who  was  fishing  for 
trout,  in  the  "  Black  Bum,"  at  Elgin,  in  England,  was  astonished, 
on  drawing  his  line,  to  find  that  he  had  hooked  a  large  muscle. 
On  opening  the  shell,  which  he  had  great  difiiculty  in  doing,  he 
found  that  it  contained  two  beautiful  pearls.  The  scientific  name 
of  the  muscle  was  akismodon  jnargaritifera. 

Parliament  remms  show  that  the  total  receipts  of  the  British 
railways  during  the  last  six  months  were  549.225,000.  which  is 
an  increase  of  51,648,435  over  the  con-esponding  six  months  of 
last  year.  There  were  49,886,123  passengers  in  the  half  year  of 
1852,  and  57,206,-344  in  the  half  year  of  1853.  The  length  of  the 
railways  open  at  the  latter  period  was  7509  miles. 

A  London  paper  states  that  a  lady  was  recently  travelling  in  an 
omnibus  alongside  a  fashionably  dressed  man,  who  had  on  his 
finger  a  splendid  ring  ;  on  returning  home  she  missed  her  purse, 
containing  about  £4,  but  in  the  lining  of  her  dress  she  found  the 
ring  she  had  seen  on  the  person  who  sat  beside  her  in  the  omni- 
bus.    A  jeweller  valued  it  at  £40. 

There  are  now  in  process  of  completion  at  the  English  ship- 
yards, six  steam  gun  vessels,  which  will  be  the  fastest,  most  beau- 
tiful, and  comparatively  the  strongest  vessels  in  her  majesty's 
navy.  They  will  each  cairy  two  pivot  and  six  broadside  guns  ; 
their  tonnage  will  be  477;  length  between  perpendiculars,  160 
feet;  breadth,  extreme,  25  feet  4  inches  ;  greatest  draught  of  wa- 
ter, 11  feet  4  inches  ;  nominal  horse  power,  160.  They  have  been 
appropriately  termed  the  "swallows  of  the  fleet." 


....  He  that  is  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  a  mean  condition,  would 
be  proud  in  a  splendid  one. — Seneca. 

It  is  no  diminution  to  have  been  in  the  wrong.    Perfection 

is  not  the  attribute  of  man. — Spectator. 

He  that  follows  nature,  Ls  never  out  of  his  way.     Natoro 

is  sometimes  subdued,  but  seldom  extinguished. — Lord  Bacon. 

There  is  no  course  of  life  so  weak,  as  that  which  is  carried 

on  by  exact  rule  and  discipline.  The  least  debauch  to  such  a  man 
will  ruin  him. — Montaigne. 

The  martyrs  to  vice  far  exceed  the  mai-tyrs  to  virtue,  both 

in  endurance  and  in  number.  So  bUnded  are  we  by  our  passions, 
that  we  sufier  more  to  be  damned  than  to  be  saved. — Lacon. 

....  Too  austere  a  philosophy  makes  few  wise  men  ;  too  rigor- 
ous politics,  few  good  subjects  ;  too  hard  a  religion,  few  religious 
persons  whose  devotion  is  of  long  continuance. — St.  Ecremond. 

....  There  is  a  sort  of  economy  in  the  ways  of  Providence, 
that  one  shall  excel,  where  another  is  defective,  in  order  to  make 
men  useful  to  each  other,  and  mix  them  in  society. — Addison. 

....  For  a  man  to  see  and  acknowledge  his  own  ignorance  and 
defects ;  to  pretend  to  no  more  than  he  really  hath,  is  a  quality 
wliich  argues  so  much  judgment,  that  there  are  but  few  better  tes- 
timonies to  be  given  of  it. — Cliarron. 

No  one  was  ever  bom  a  Newton  or  an  Edwards.     It  is 

patient,  vigorous,  and  long-continued  apphcation,  that  makes  tho 
gi-eat  mind.  All  must  begin  with  the  simplest  elements  of  know- 
ledge, and  advance  from  step  to  step  in  nearly  the  same  manner. 
— Humphrey. 

_  "  There  is  a  brandy  smash,"  as  the  wag  said  when  a  drunken 
man  fell  through  a  pane  of  glass. 

Why  are  vour  nose  and  chin  always  at  variance  ?  Because 
words  are  constantly  passing  between  them. 

Wliich  is  the  easiest  of  the  three  professions — law,  physic,  or 
divinity  ?  Answer :  Divinity — ^it  is  easier  to  preach  than  to 
practise. 

Speaking  of  raih-oad  facilities,  a  writer  in  the  Independent  says: 
"  It  makes  little  matter  now  where  a  man  lives.  He  is  close  by 
everywhere." 

"  A  gentleman  asked  a  little  boy  in  London,  "  Wliat  occupa- 
tion does  your  father  pursue  for  a  living  V  He  rephed  with  great 
simplicity,  "  He  is  a  ikeadful  accident  maker  for  the  newspapers." 

Two  men  went  to  "  Califomy."  One  came  back  without  a  rag 
on  his  back,  while  the  other  came  back  with  nothing  but  rags. 
Wanted  to  know,  which  did  the  best  ?  Answers  may  be  sent  till 
the  mail  closes. 

It  is  an  astonishing  fact,  tliat  a  painter,  with  a  vessel  of  paint 
in  each  hand,  commands  respect  wherever  he  goes.  The  pedes- 
trians on  the  sidewalk  invariably  make  way  for  him  with  the  ut- 
most celerity. 

The  late  Rowland  Hill  once  said,  on  observing  some  persona 
enter  his  chapel  to  avoid  the  rain  that  was  falling,  "  Many  persons 
are  to  be  blamed  for  making  their  religion  a  cloak ;  but  I  do  not 
think  those  much  better  who  make  it  an  umbrella  !" 

GLEASON'S   PICTOEIAL,   BOUNdT" 

"We  have  Tolomes  I..  11.,  HI.,  TV.,  T.  and  TI.  of  the  Pictorial,  elegantly 
■bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  Buperb  and  njost  attractive 
parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and 
each  Vol.  containing  nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners,  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  globe:  of  famous 
cities  and  beautifu.  villages;  of  pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  mari- 
time views;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  iostructiTa 
subjects;  with  title-pages  and  indexes. 

Besides  the  many  illuetrations,  they  embrace  in  their  pages  a  vast  amount 
of  original  tales,  ekctches,  poems,  and  novelettes,  from  the  best  American 
authors,  with  a  current  news  record  of  the  times;  altogether  forming  an 
exceedingly  novel  and  elegant  series  for  future  reference  and  present  enjoy- 
ment, both  in  regard  to  reading  matter  and  illustrations. 

For  sale  at  our  office,  and  at  all  tho  periodical  depots  throughout  tho 
Union,  at  S3  per  volume. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNIONr 

XS  ELEGANT,  MORAL  AXD  REFINED 

MisceUaneous  Family  Journal, 

devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  origi- 
nal tales,  ■written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  eectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral,  therefore  making  it  emphatically 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  MUXION, 

AJO)  A  WELCOME  VISITOR  TO  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

It  contains  tho  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  Is  of 

THE     MAMMOTH     SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  amusementof  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corpa 
of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  tho  m.03b 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 

the  present  circulfition  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  in 
the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  Gleasos'3  PiCToaiAi. 

The  Fl.^.g  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  new  and  beautif\il  type,  and 
contains  I2iO  square  inches,  being  a  large  weekly  paper  of  eight  eupep-ioyal 
quarto  pages. 

TEEMS  ■.-■nrVAB.IABLY  Hf  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  j'car,     S2  00 

4  eubscribers,  '*       "         7  00 
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One  copy  of  TiiE  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Gleasoh's  Pictoeial, 
when  taken  together  by  one  person,  §4  00  per  annum. 

[TT^  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  this  paper. 

^♦,  I^e  Flao  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  newspaper  depots  in  the  United 
States,  and  o/newspaper  carriers,  at  five  cents  per  single  copy. 
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W.  r.  FLORENCE,  THE  IRISH  COMEDIAN. 

This  popular  delineator  of  Irish  character,  whose  portrait 
we  here  ;^ve,  was  horn  in  Albany,  New  York,  July  26, 1831. 
At  the  dCiiih  of  his  father,  in  1846,  he  was  called  to  support 
a  numerous  family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  together  with 
a  widowed  mother,  he  being  the  eldest  of  eight.  This,  to 
a  young  lad  of  fifteen  years,  was  no  easy  task,  yet  he  set 
about  it  with  a  will.  He  had  returned  from  school  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to  attend  to  his  father's  funeral, 
when  he  learned  that  reverses  of  fortune  had  made  a  bank- 
mpt  of  his  sire,  and  that  his  mother,  and  brothers  and  sis- 
ters were  dependent  upon  his  exertions  for  support.  After 
resorting  to  various  expedients  for  obtaining  employment, 
and  failing,  our  hero  turned  his  attention  to  writing  for  the 
press,  but  his  productions  brought  him  but  small  reward. 
He  was  too  young  to  command  liberal  patronage  for  such 
labor.  No  one  knew  him  ;  he  had  no  literary  reputation  ; 
and  more  than  once  after  writing  a  whole  week,  night  and 
day,  almost  without  intermission,  he  found  at  the  end  of 
the  week  that  a  few  dollars  were  the  only  and  inconsider- 
able results  of  his  labors.  With  this  small  sum,  inadequate 
as  it  was,  he  would  Ij^tcn  home,  proud  to  think  that  he 
had  the  power  of  assisting  his  mother  and  her  indigent 
offspring.  After  leading  this  devious  and  capricious  line 
of  life  for  a  period  which  seemed  almost  interminable,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  situation  as  assistant  book-keeper 
in  a  large  mercantile  house  in  New  York.  Here  the  most 
arduous  duties  were  impo-^ed  upon  him  ;  the  other  account- 
ants, tinding  him  a  willing  subject,  took  advantage  of  his 
yielding  disposition,  and  compelled  him  to  perform  all 
their  own  labor,  with  that  which  rightfully  belonged  to 
himself.  The  incessant  toil  brought  on  a  brain  fever;  a 
long  and  severe  illness  followed.  After  his  recovery,  our 
hero  conceived  the  idea  of  adopting  the  stage  as  a  profes- 
sion. He  had  performed  several  times  in  the  schoolboy 
theatres— on  that  stage  which  the  schoolmaster  always  so 
imperfectly  get^  up,  and  which  too  often  gives  an  improper 
propulsion  to  genius.  These  schoolboy  exercises  deter- 
mined him  to  become  an  actor ;  and  yet  how  little  he  knew 
of  the  strange  scenes  he  was  destined  to  encounter.  He 
now  joined  the  Murdoch  Dramatic  Association  of  New 
York — a  Thespian  society,  then  in  its  inf  mcy.  While  a 
member  of  that  society,  he  performed  the  most  difficult 
parts  with  eclat;  and  at  a  representation  of  Coleman's 
drama  of  the  "  Iron  Chest,"  which  was  witnessed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Hamb- 
lin,  was  so  suc- 
cessful, that  he  se- 
cured "unbound- 
ed applause," 
Mr.  Harablinwaa 
so  well  pleased 
with  the  young 
amateur  debu- 
taiUe't  delinea- 
tion of  "  Old  Ad- 
am Winterton," 
that  he  immedi- 
ately offered  him 
a  n  engagement 
as  a  stock  actor 
i  n  the  Bowery 
compaiiy.  This 
kind  oti'er  Mas- 
ter Florence  waa 
obliged  todecline 
in  consequence  of 
the  dilapidated 
state  of  his  health. 
At  a  later  period, 
while  performing 
one  evening  in 
the  rooms  of  the 
Murdoch  Associ- 
flition,  in  Grand 
Street,  Mr.  Flo- 
rence received  a 
letter  from  S-tr. 
Chippendale,  fa- 
miliarlT  known 
aa  "O'ld  Chip," 
soliciting  him  to 
accept  an  engage- 
ment for  the 
Kichmond  Thea- 
tre. The  persua- 
sive tone  of  the 
letter,  added  to 
the  bright  pros- 
pect it  held  forth 
of  his  being  bet- 
ter able  to  main- 
tain his  brothers 
and  sisters,  had 
the  desired  effect. 
Mr.  Florence  ac- 
cepted the  prof- 
fered engage- 
ment, and  on  De- 
cember 6,  1849, 
made  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  the 
stage  of  any  reg- 
ular theatre,  as 
Peter,  in  the 
"Stranger." 
Here  our  young 
disciple  of  Thes- 
pia  remained  dur- 
ing a  sexson  of 
four  months,  con- 
stantly receiving 
the  most  enthusi- 
astic praise.  At 
the  conclusion  of 
this  season,  Mr. 
Chippendale  ten- 
dered him  an  en- 
gagement, in  the 
name  of  Brough- 
am and  Chippen- 
d;ile,  for  a  sum- 
mer season  at 
Niblo's  Garden, 
which  he  accept- 
ed.   On  the  8th 
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of  May,  1S50,  Nihlo's  Garden  opened  with  its  first  dramatic 
performance  in  the  new  building.  Such  was  Mr.  Brough- 
am's appreciation  of  this  young  actor,  that  he  pressed  hira 
to  accept  an  engagement  in  a  new  theatre,  then  building, 
which  was  afterwards  knomi  as  "  Brougham's  Lyceum," 
and  at  present  is  called  Wallack's  Theatre.  At  the  close 
of  Nihlo's  season,  Mr.  Florence  proceeded  to  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  remained  for  some  months,  play- 
ing with  g-reat  success ;  and  on  one  occasion  performed 
with  credit  the  part  of  Macduff,  during  an  engagement  of 
the  late  Junius  Brutus  Booth.  Returning  to  New  York, 
he  commenced  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagement  at  Brough- 
am's Lyceum,  and  on  that  stage  he  first  performed  an  Irish 
character  vnth  unparalleled  success.  From  the  Lyceum, 
our  hero  went  to  the  Broadway  Theatre,  where  he  was 
afforded  abundant  opportunity  to  display  his  versatile  tal- 
ents, by  playing  all  kinds  of  dialect  parts — "Yorkshire," 
"  Cockney,"  "  French,"  "  Dutch,"  "  Irish  "  and  "  Scotch." 
On  one  occasion,  during  his  engagement  at  this  theatre,  he 
performed  the  difficult  partof  Dougal,in  "Rob  Roy," ■with 
such  ability,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience  became  so 
great,  that  he  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  rewarded 
with  three  times  three  as  hearty  cheers  as  ever  greeted  the 
ears  of  any  actor ;  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  perform- 
ance, he  was  rewarded  with  the  gratulations  of  Mr.  Barry, 
"  who  pronounced  the  rendition  of  the  part  the  best  he  had 
ever  seen.  On  the  first  of  January,  1853,  Mr.  Florence 
married  Miss  Malvina  Pray,  long  known  to  the  habitues  of 
Niblo's,  Wallack's  and  Burton's  as  a  danseuse  of  brilliant 
attainments,  as  well  as  a  most  exemplary  young  lady.  Mr. 
Florence  is  the  author  of  nearly  all  the  pieces  he  performs. 
He  has  also  written  some  very  beautiful  poems,  among 
which  we  remember  "Neole,"  and  the  "  Death  of  Fetch." 
He  is  the  author  of  the  "  Ro«e  of  Carlton,"  "  His  Last 
Tod,  "  Reuben  Hanford,  of  Hanford  Hall,"  etc.,  all  of 
which  have  been  received  by  the  public  with  the  highest 
marks  of  approbation.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Florence,  immedi- 
ately after  their  marriage,  commenced  the  starring  busi- 
ness, by  appearing  at  the  National  Theatre,  New  York,  as 
an  Irish  comedian  and  a  Yankee  comedian  ;  and  we  venture 
to  assert  that  no  two  young  persons  ever  met  with  such 
success  as  has  attended  them  thus  far  through  their  bril- 
liant career.  From  the  National  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
and  his  accomplished  wife  went  to  the  Chestnut  Street  The- 
atre, Philadelphia,  at  which  place  they  were  wonderfully 

successful,  and 
were  presented, 
a^  a  token  of  the 
appreciation  o  f 
their  talents,  with 
a  massive  silver 
pitcher,  valued  at 
$200.  From  Phil- 
adelphia t  h  e  J 
proceeded  to  Bos- 
ton, and  perform- 
ed here  a  most 
profitable  en- 
gagement, after 
which  they  re- 
turned to  Phila- 
delphia, playing 
there  three  weel^ 
and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Balti- 
more, where  the 
papers  and  the 
public  were  i  n 
raptures  about 
their  perform- 
ances. Fittsburgk 
was  the  next 
scene  of  their  tri- 
umphs, where 
they  were  pre- 
sented with  a 
splendid  goblet 
manufactured  ex- 
pressly for  them. 
It  was  beautifully 
wrought,  repre- 
senting the  "  Ge- 
nius of  Liberty  " 
placing  lanrel 
wreatlis  on  the 
brows  of  her  gift- 
ed children,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Flo- 
rence, whose 
busts  stood  o  n 
two  pedestals 
representing  the 
Old  and  New 
Worlds.  At 
Cleveland  they 
we  re  received 
with  another  sil- 
ver token  appre- 
ciation, from 
which  city  they 
proceeded  to  Cin- 
cinnati and  Lou- 
isville. In  the 
latter  city  they 
were  presented 
with  a  magnifi- 
cent silver  pitch- 
er by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  legal 
profession.  Bnt 
our  limits  pre- 
vent a  more  ex- 
tended notice  of 
their  career.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that 
successful  en- 
gagements were 
performed  i  n 
many  other  cities 
in  the  West  and 
South,  fulfilling 
the  expectation, 
of  their  friends, 
and  winning  tes- 
timonials of  pub- 
'lie  appreciation. 
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coamoDORE  outer  h.  perry. 

This  distinguished  naval  officer  was  bom  in  Ne\\'port,  Rhode 
Island,  in  Aagust,  1 785,  and  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years.  He  was  rapidly  promoted  and  became  one  of  the  most 
noted  officers  of  his  day.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  which  has  won  for  his  name  endless  renown.  A  slight 
notice  of  that  battle,  and  some  attending  incidents,  will  be  inter- 
esting. Dnring  the  summer  of  1813,  Peny  was  detached  to  the 
charge  of  an  American  squadron  which  had  been  fitted  out  on 
Lake  Erie.  It  consisted  of  nine  small  vessels,  carrying  fifty-four 
guns.  A  British  squadron  had  also  been  built  and  equipped, 
tmder  the  superintendence  of  Commodore  Barclay.  It  consisted 
of  six  vessels,  mounting  sixty-three  guns.  On  tho  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, Commodore  Peny  offered  battle  to  Commodore  Barclay, 


the  latter  having  left  the  harbor  of  Maiden  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
cepting the  challenge.  In  a  few  hours,  the  wind  shifted,  giving 
the  Americans  the  advantage.  Perry,  forming  the  line  of  battle, 
hoisted  his  flag,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  words  of  the  dying 
Lawrence,  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship  !"  Loud  huzzas  from  all  the 
vessels  proclaimed  the  animation  which  this  motto  inspired. 
About  noon,  the  firing  commenced ;  after  a  short  action,  two  of 
the  British  vessels  surrendered,  and  the  rest  of  the  American 
squadron  now  joining  in  the  battle,  the  victory  was  rendered  de- 
cisive and  complete.  Commodore  Perry  gave  intelligence  of  the 
victory  to  General  Harrison,  then  a£  Fort  Meigs,  in  the  laconic 
but  impressive  words,  "  We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are 
ours; — two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner,  and  one  sloop."  The 
American  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  123 ;  that  of  the  British 


200 ;  the  number  of  prisoners  exceeded  that  with  which  the 
Americans  went  originally  into  action.  The  treatment  of  these 
prisoners  by  the  victors  was  not  less  a  subject  of  commendation 
than  their  bravery  during  the  battle.  Barclay,  who  was  severely 
wounded,  was  especially  cared  for  by  Perry,  and  often  afterwards 
spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  his  skill,  valor,  and  humanity.  Jn 
1815,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Java  frigate,  and 
and  sailed  with  Decatur  to  humble  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  which  mis- 
sion was  successfully  accomplished.  In  1817,  he  sailed  to  the 
"West  Indies,  where  he  died  of  yellow  fever  August  23,  1820.  Li 
our  picture  we  have  a  likeness  of  the  gallant  Commodore  bot- 
rounded  by  maritime  and  naval  emblems,  and  above  in  a  scroll 
the  renowned  exclamation,  "  We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they 
are  ours,"  used  by  him  after  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie. 
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[continued.]^ 
CHAPTER  X.— [continued.] 

On  rolled  the  vehicle  with  the  speed  of  the  vnnd — every  one 
knows  ho^v  Florentine  horses  can  go  when  they  have  a  mind  to — 
nntil  at  length  it  pulled  up  at  a  highland  roadside  inn  of  most 
uninviting  chiuracter.  The  lady  was  immediately  assisted  in 
silence  from  the  vehicle,  and  scarcely  had  they  entered  the  low, 
dark  parlor  of  the  inn  before  the  gentleman  whispered  to  ber: 
*'  The  priest  is  here,  and  will  unite  us  immediately." 
"But  why  this  haste,  dear  Carlton  1"  said  Florinda,  for  it  was 
her. 

"  There  is  no  timo  to  lose,"  was  the  whispered  response. 
"  But  should  not — " 
"  Hushj  Florinda  I" 
"But,  Carlton — " 

"Ho  is  here,"  was  the  whispered  interruption. 
And  in  a  moment  more  a  priest  made  his  appearance,  and,  with- 
out gi^'ing  either  time  to  unrobe  themselves,  had  they  been  so 
inclined,  commenced  the  marriage  service.  The  ring  was  given 
in  that  dark  room — so  tlai-k  that  the  featm-es  even  of  the  minister 
of  the  church  could  not  be  discerned — the  prayer  was  made,  and 
the  two  were  solemnly  declared  to  be  husband  and  wife. 

The  lady  had  essayed  several  times  to  speak  aloud,  as  we  have 
Been,  to  express  some  feeling  or  wish,  and  she  seemed  as  if  antici- 
pating some  encouragement  from  him  she  was  about  to  wed;  but 
she  was  each  time  hushed  by  the  speed  with  which  everything 
was  done,  or  by  a  gentle  whisper  from  her  companion.  The  cere- 
mony completed,  the  signora  drew  back  to  a  chair,  overcome  by 
her  swift  ride,  and  the  emotions  that  crowded  themselves  upon  her 
throbbing  and  ti-cmbling  heart. 

At  this  moment  there  entered  the  apai'tment  the  tall  figure  of  a 
man  apparently  advanced  in  yeai's,  who,  turning  his  back  upon 
Florinda,  conversed  for  a  moment  with  the  bridegroom,  then  both 
turning  towards  Florinda  at  the  moment  a  couple  of  lamps  were 
introduced  into  the  room,  when  lo  !  she  beheld  before  her  Siguor 
Latrezzi,  her  uncle,  and  her  husband,  Petro  Giampetti !  With  a 
scream  of  horror  and  atl'right,  she  fell  fainting  upon  the  floor. 

The  uncle  and  nephew  were  both  filled  with  hoiTor,  for  both 
believed  that  they  had  killed  her,  as  they  gazed  upon  her  pale  and 
lifeless  form.  Either  would  have  sacrificed  everything  to  have 
taken  all  back  again,  and  restored  her  to  life  and  happiness.  Can 
this  be  thee,  Petro  Giampetti,  trembling  like  a  child — nay,  a  tear 
actually  wetting  that  swai-thy  cheek,  as  you  chafe  the  pulse,  and 
bathe  the  temples  of  that  insensible  girH  And  hast  thou  really 
BO  tender  a  heart,  and  yet  couldst  enter  into  so  hard-hearted  a 
conspiracy  ? 

And  thou.  Signer  Latrezzi,  well  mayst  thou  hide  thy  face  in 
thy  hands,  for  thou  art  the  gi-eatest  sinner  here ;  thine  has  been 
the  hand  that  hath  done  this ;  that  hath  triumphed  over  this  poor 
girl,  whom  thou  shouldst  have  protected. 

"  Holy  virgin,"  exclaimed  Petro,  "she's  deadl" 
"•Say  not  so,"  eagerly  exclaimed  her  uncle. 
"  God  forgive  us  !"  answered  Peti'o. 

"Ay,  we  have  need  of  forgiveness,  if  we  have  brought  on  such 
exti'emity,"  said  the  uncle^  tiying  to  raise  the  lifeless  head  of  their 
Inanimate  victim. 

Leaving  the  guilty  nephew  and  uncle  for  a  while,  we  will  take 
the  reader  back  for  a  moment  in  the  thi-ead  of  our  story. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE    INTEKOEPTED    LETTER. 


Any  man  that  can  writo  may  auBwcr  a  letter. — Romeo  and  JuZiit. 

In  such  a  tale  as  we  now  tell  you,  gentle  reader,  and  when 
written  %vithin  such  limits,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  each  portion  of 
the  plot  equally  advanced,  or  rather  not  to  anticipate  certain 
results.  There  is  also  an  advantage  in  this  mode  of  arrangement 
which  perhaps  is  in  itself  sufiicient  excuse  for  the  author.  It 
heightens  the  plot,  and  renders  it  more  absorbing  to  the  reader, 
by  suddenly  laj-ing  before  hitn  some  startling  tableau  and  seeming 
inconsistency,  but  which  the  sequel  of  the  story  renders  plain  aud 
reconcilable  with  other  portions  of  the  story. 

Having  said  thus  much  for  the  scene  we  have  presented  to  the 
reader  at  the  roadside  inn  on  the  Apennines,  we  must  now  go 
back  with  him  lo  the  night  on  which  Carlton  delivered  his  letter 
of  an-angcmcnt  to  Florinda,  and  thus  render  our  taJe  plain  to  the 
comprehension  of  all. 

Carlton,  as  we  have  said,  perfected  his  plan  for  the  proposed 
elopement,  and  in  another  letter  to  Florinda  he  comnumicated  the 
particulars,  delivering  the  missive  with  las  own  liands  as  liereto- 
foro.  There  was  a  certain  hour  agreed  upon  between  them,  in 
which  Signora  Florinda  was  to  be  at  the  balcony  of  her  apartment 
every  evening ;  and  thus,  although  Carlton  might  not  bo  able  to 
hold  much  conversation  with  her,  yet  he  could  deliver  any  written 
paper  he  might  desire,  without  the  fear  of  intcnuptiou  or  detection. 

It  was  necessary  to  accomplish  all  with  the  utmost  secrecy  in 
order  to  ensure  success.  Now  Petro  had  beeu  led  to  suspect  by 
some  circumstances,  that  the  meetings  between  Carltou  aud  his 
cousin  had  been  renewed.  Ho  detcrniined  to  ascertain  if  this  was 
the  case  through  hia  own  personal  observation;  imd  on  tho  occa- 


sion of  the  delivery  of  the  letter  in  question,  Petro  being  on  the 
watch,  discovered  Carlton  in  the  art,  and  also  overheard  the  fol- 
lowing appointment  made  by  him  with  Florinda : 

"  I  will  call  for  an  answer  at  eleven,  signora :  I  hope  you  may 
perfectly  comprehend  my  plan  and  fully  acquiesce  in  it  " 
"At  eleven'?" 
"  At  eleven,  signora." 
"  Hark,  heard  you  not  some  one  ?" 
"  No,  I  heard  nothing." 
"  It  sounded  veiy  near  to  tho  balcony." 
"In  the  street  1" 

"  Yes ;  I  am  sure  I  heard  some  one." 
"  Some  passer-by,  Florinda,"  said  Carlton. 
"Pray  thee,  be  careful,  Carlton,  we  may  be  watched." 
"  I  will  be  discreet ;  do  not  fear." 
"  There,  the  figure  is  turning  yonder  street !" 
"Ay,  and  pauses  to  observe  us;  I  ■will  away.     You  will  re- 
member." 

"  I  will  await  you  at  that  time,  Carlton." 

"  Good  niglit,  Floriud-i,"  whispered  Carlton,  pressing  tho  hand 
extended  to  him  from  over  the  balcony,  just  within  reach. 

"  Good  night."  And  they  parted  from  each  other,  not  daring 
to  hold  further  conversation  lest  they  might  be  observed,  and 
their  future  plans  suspected  and  defeated  by  the  agents  of  her  uncle. 
Petro  detci-mined  to  prevent  this  meeting,  or  rather  to  be  pres- 
ent at  it,  and  he  hm-ricd  from  the  spot  without  meeting  Cai-lton, 
resolving  to  be  punctually  at  the  terrace  a  little  before  eleven.  It 
was  evident  that  he  had  formed  some  plan  in  which  he  placed 
much  confidence,  by  tho  revengeful  smile  that  played  about  his 
scornful  lips. 

It  was  near  the  hour  of  eleven  that  night,  when  Carlton  drew 
near  the  little  teiTaco  that  jutted  from  the  window  of  Florinda's 
apartment.  He  saw  by  the  pale  moonlight  reflected  upon  tho 
clock  of  the  neighboring  chm-ch,  that  it  lacked  yet  some  fifteen 
minutes  of  the  appointed  time  for  the  meeting,  and  humming 
lightly  to  himself,  to  kill  the  minutes,  he  sat  down  within  a  shady 
angle  of  the  palace  wall.  His  approach  was  noted  by  the  watch- 
ful Petro,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him  seated,  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, to  obtain  possession  of  the  answer  which  he  knew  Carlton 
awaited ! 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  required  much  cunning  and  pru- 
dence ;  but  he  was  fully  equal  to  the  plan — for  what  Italian  has 
not  cunning  and  intrigue  in  his  natui-al  disposition  ■?  In  pursu- 
ance of  this  object,  he  approached  the  little  terrace  before  alluded 
to,  and  which  was  a  trifle  higher  than  his  head,  and  situated  at 
this  time  within  the  shadow  of  the  moon.  By  a  slight  and  almost 
imperceptible  noise,  he  essayed  to  attract  the  attention  of  Florinda, 
and  led  her  to  suppose  that  he  was  Carlton,  and  there  awaiting  the 
expected  answer  according  to  appointment.  The  wily  Italian 
gathered  the  ample  folds  of  his  rich  cloak  about  his  person,  so  as 
to  partially  cover  his  face,  upon  which  there  was  a  most  demoniac 
smile,  picturing  revenge,  hate  and  every  evil  passion,  to  which  a 
'  hea^'y  moustache  lent  additional  fierceness. 

In  one  hand  he  held  a  keen  stiletto,  while  he  extended  the  other 
above  his  head  to  receive  the  letter  from  the  hand  of  Florinda. 
It  was  necessary  for  her  to  reach  some  distance  over  the  edge  of 
the  small  projecting  terrace,  in  order  to  place  it  in  his  hand ;  this 
she  did,  using  the  customaiy  precaution,  and  not  ventming  to 
utter  a  word  as  she  heard  footsteps  approaching  her  room.  Peti-o 
having  thus  possessed  liimself  of  the  letter,  retired  to  a  place  from 
whence  he  could  watch  the  movements  of  Carlton  without  himself 
being  observed  by  the  young  American. 

As  the  clock  of  the  neighboring  church  struck  eleven,  Carlton 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  assuming  his  place  under  the  terrace, 
awaited  the  coming  of  Florinda,  little  suspecting  the  trick  that 
had  been  played  upon  him.  But  after  awaiting  somewhat  impar 
ticntly  for  nearly  an  hour,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  lodg- 
ings, almost  trembling  with  fear  lest  some  serious  accident  had 
befallen  her  he  loved,  or  at  least  that  their  plan  might  have  been 
discovered,  and  she  sabjected  to  consequent  ill-ti-eatment  and  fresh 
rigor  by  her  uncle.  All  this  while  Florinda,  as  little  suspecting 
the  fraud  that  had  been  played  upon  them  as  Carlton  himself,  was 
quite  contented  and  happy  in  the  anticipated  success  of  then-  plan, 
and  di-opped  to  sleep,  thinking  of  him,  after  humbling  herself 
before  tho  throne  of  grace  in  fervent  prayer — that  key  to  the  gates 
of  Paradise. 

Florinda  was  naturally  of  a  devotional  chai'acter ;  and  this  feel- 
ing had  gro^vn  and  strengthened  by  her  companionship  with  the 
late  duchess,  who  was  noted  for  her  piety  and  goodness — and  in 
fact  came  to  her  death,  as  is  well  kno^vn,  by  too  much  rigor 
imposed  upon  herself  in  devotional  penance  1 

Petro,  after  satisfying  himself  tliat  tho  ruse  had  not  been  dis- 
covered, sought  his  own  apai'tment  in  the  palace  to  read  tho  letter 
he  had  thus  possessed  himself  of.  He  hesitated  for  a  moment 
before  he  broke  the  seal— we  will  do  him  tlic  justice  to  say  so — 
even  in  this  stage  of  his  conduct,  his  sense  of  honor  had  not  en- 
tirely left  him.  It  had  not  yet  become  so  blunted  as  to  render 
him  entirely  reckless  in  the  debasing  deed  he  was  about  to  per- 
form. With  a  sort  of  desperate  resolution — for  he  had  never  be- 
fore done  so  mean  an  act — lie  opened  tho  seal.  Tho  letter  was 
brief,  and  ran  as  follows  : 

"Dear  Carlton: — I  leave  every  necessary  arrangement  to 
you.  I  will  meet  you  as  you  propose  to-morrow  evening  at  tho  hour 
of  ten.  I  would  for  certain  reasons  that  it  might  be  later,  but  the 
gates  of  the  city  I  am  aware  close  at  that  horn*.  Have  a  care  for 
yom"  own  health  and  aidety,  dear  Carlton.  I  will  meet  you  with 
a  single  attendant  on  whom  I  can  rely,  at  the  appointed  time,  aud 
at  the  gate  opening  upon  the  Borg'  ognisanti. 

"Affectionately  thine,  Flohinda." 


"  So,  so ;  the  bu-d  had  neairly  flown  from  us,"  said  Petro,  as  he 
read  this  epistle.  "  Here's  a  plot ;  and  if  I  do  not  so  counter-plot 
as  to  render  it  of  no  avail,  other  than  for  the  fui'thcrancc  of  my 
own  design,  then  I  am  no  man.  It  is  well  that  I  took  this  matter 
in  hand  at  this  time.  A  day — nay,  an  hour  later  might  have  been 
too  late.  Singular  coincidence  that  should  have  brought  me  to 
the  place  and  the  subject  at  the  most  opportune  moment.  Littlo 
does  this  fellow  think  of  the  rod  that  is  in  pickle  for  him.  But  I 
will  be  even  with  him.  I  will  not  sleep  while  he  pursues  the 
game ;  vigilance  alone  must  gain  me  my  object.  No,  no,  Signer 
Artist,  you  cannot  thus  pluck  this  beautiful  flower  unchallenged  ; 
you  are  observed,  and  your  object  is  understood.  Scheming  re- 
quires counter-scheming ;  and  you  shall  have  that  to  your  heart's 
content.  Italy  against  America,  by  the  virgin;  but  we  wiU  make 
this  a  national  quarrel,  if  it  be  necessary." 

He  gazed  upon  the  letter  thoughtfully  for  some  moments. 

"Let  me  sec,"  he  continued,  "this  is  not  a  very  difficult  hand 
to  imitate."  And  he  commenced  to  write  different  words  and 
form  capitals  after  the  style  of  Florinda's  note.  "  I  think  I  can 
do  it,"  he  said  at  length.  "But  the  seal — how  shall  I  manage 
that  V*  Stay,  I  can  use  this  same  one  mth  a  little  care.  Capi- 
tal !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I'll  have  this  business  all  in  my  o\vn 
hands."  And  Petro  Giampetti  laughed  outright  at  the  prospect 
of  his  success  in  this  vile  plot  against  his  cousin. 

Petro  was  an  expert  and  practical  penman,  being,  as  we  have 
said,  private  secretary  to  his  uncle,  Signor  Latrezzi ;  and  thus  be- 
ing quite  an  expert  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  he  was  the  more  easily 
able  to  prosecute  his  dishonest  purpose.  Thus  he  commenced 
carefully  to  write  a  note  addi-essed  to  Carlton,  and  pm-porting  to 
come  from  Florinda,  in  answer  to  his  note  of  that  evening.  "With 
her  note  open  before  him,  and  carefully  noticing  its  style  and  man- 
ner, both  in  chirogi'aphy  and  composition,  he  cunningly  traced 
tho  follomng  lines : 

"  Dear  Carlton  : — In  consequence  of  an  unforeseen  accident, 
which  I  need  not  now  explain,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  meet  yon 
until  to-morrow  night,  when  I  will  do  so  at  the  hour  named,  and 
at  the  place  designated.  Be  careful  of  your  own  health  and  safety, 
and  do  not  attempt  to  see  me  until  the  time  we  meet  at  the  gate 
opening  on  the  Borg'ognisanti. 

"  Affectionately  thine,  Flobinda." 

This  he  addi-essed  after  the  style  of  Florinda's  note,  sealed 
very  ingeniously  with  the  identical  seal  she  had  used  on  the  note 
which  he  had  inteixepted,  as  we  have  seen,  and  forwarded  it  early 
on  the  following  morning  by  one  whom  he  could  trust  to  Carlton, 
thus  fuUy  carrying  out  his  plot  of  deception  against  them  both. 

Petro's  heart  somehow  throbbed  strangely  in  his  breast,  and 
his  conscience  was  very  iU  at  case.  He  felt  that  he  was  enactitg 
the  coward's  part  in  this  business,  and  already  half  wished  himself 
out  of  it.  But  if  the  game  was  a  bold  and  hazardous  one,  so  was 
the  prize  a  brilliant  one;  and  so  he  closed  his  eye  to  remorse,  and 
spurred  forwai'd. 

Thus  we  blindly  pui'sue  the  goal  of  our  wishes,  little  heeding 
the  cost,  though  we  know  that  retribution  is  suro  1 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


KEPHETP"     AND      UNOLE. 


A  serpent  heart  hidwitlj  a  flowering  face. — Shakspeare. 
How  ingenious  are  the  expedients  to  which  the  mind  mil  resort 
to  justify  itself,  and  endeavor  to  still  the  warnings  of  conscience. 
He  who  commits  a  sin,  flrst  deceives  himself,  for  he  is  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  culpable  deed  will  be  productive  of  a  greater  degree 
of  happiness  than  evil  to  himself,  else  his  own  selfishness  would 
deliver  him  from  the  act.  I  did  not  mean  this  unto  evil,  he  will 
say  to  his  conscience,  as  it  prompts  him  in  its  own  silent  way. 

Thus  Petro,  by  a  like  process  of  reasoning,  had  brought  him- 
self almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the  belief  that  the  end  was  a  justifiable 
one,  and  so  did  not  hesitate  at  the  means  necessary  to  accomplish 
it.  "Was  not  Florinda  about  to  marry  a  heretic,  an  American,  a 
mere  artist,  without  any  claim  to  noble  blood,  and  against  the 
wish  of  her  uncle  and  guardian  1  How  cunningly  did  Mahomet 
add  a  new  chapter  to  the  Koran  in  justification  of  his  amour  with 
Mary  the  Coptic  girl!  "Ail  things  are  fair  and  honorable  in 
love,"  said  Petro  to  himself,  "  even  as  in  war;  and  I  should  be  a 
fool  if  I  failed  to  take  advantage  of  any  circumstance  that  chance 
nmy  throw  in  my  way.  No,  no ;  honor  is  not  to  step  in  between 
me  and  my  love — it  shall  not  defeat  my  pm-poses.  I  will  win  the 
battle  first,  ^d  then  repent  afterwards.  'T  is  the  only  coiu^e  I 
can  pursue." 

Having  reasoned  to  himself  much  after  this  manner,  he  com- 
municated the  whole  affair  to  his  uncle,  in  wh.om  he  was  sure  of 
finding  one  who  would  lend  his  ready  aid  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose.  Signor  Latrezzi  having  employed  every  other 
means  to  prevent  tlie  proposed  connection  betiveen  Florinda  and 
the  .iVinerican  artist,  gladly  received  the  proposition  made  to  him 
by  Petro,  and  fully  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  matter,  deter- 
mined to  resort  to  stratagem  to  accomplish  his  grand  object. 

It  was  accordingly  agreed  between  Petro  and  his  imcle,  that  he, 
Petro,  should  be  at  the  gate  that  niglit,  as  specified  in  Carlton's 
note  to  Florinda,  where  he  should  meet  her  so  disguised  and 
muffled  up  as  not  to  be  recognized,  and  thus  by  artful  manage- 
ment pass  for  Carlton.  Soon  after  their  leaving  the  city,  they 
were  to  stop  at  a  small  public  house  on  the  road,  where  a  priest 
should  meet  them ;  and  having  received  his  instructions  from 
Signor  Lati'czzi  as  to  the  particulai'S  of  the  case,  would  understand 
how  to  play  his  part  in  the  deceit,  uniting  them  without  question. 

And  thus  it  was  agreed  that  Florinda  should  be  made  to  maiTy 
Petro,  thinking  him  to  be  ©aidton.    To  render  all  tlungs  sure, 
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aud  that  nothing;  should  bo  overlooked  as  it  regarded  necessary 
precaution,  the  uncle  was  to  go  on  aud  stop  at  the  inn  during  the 
afternoon  with  the  priest,  aud  arrange  everything  properly  for  the 
proposed  deceptiou. 

"  It  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  accomplish  our  pur- 
pose," said  Petro  to  his  uncle,  in  justification  of  the  plan  they  had 
adopted,  and  snatching  at  any  idea  that  might  screen  him  in 
some  degree  from  his  own  conscience,  relative  to  the  dishonest 
measure  they  were  engaged  in. 

"It  is  plain,"  said  Signoi"  Latrezzi,  "that  this  Siguor  Carlton 
— this  American  artist,  has  got  the  girl's  heait." 
"  IxTcrocably." 

The  uncle  started — the  thought  shooting  across  even  his  hard- 
ened and  calloused  heart — can  this  man  design  to  maiTy  Florinda, 
and  yet  believe,  as  he  says,  that  she  irrevocably  loves  another 
man? 

"Ay,"  he  continued,  with  the  purpose  of  justifying  himself,  as 
Peti-o  had  done,  "  she  is  so  obstinate  about  it,  too." 

'*  Yes,  but  this  will  most  certainly  render  her  perfectly  tractablo 
— no  doubt,"  said  Petro  with  a  laugh,  thus  showing  how  much  he 
really  loved  her  who  was  destined  to  become  his  victim. 
"  There's  little  heart  in  this  business." 
"  Time." 

"Aud  after  all  I  like  it  not." 
**  Nor  I,  but  it  must  be." 
"It  docs  seem  necessary." 
"  Unquestionably." 

"  If  I  thought  otherwise,  I  would  not  consent  to  it,  Petro." 
"Nor  would  I  engage  in  it,"  said  the  nephew,  with  some  degree 
of  honesty. 

"  We  shall  be  sure  of  the  duke's  displeasm-e." 
"Yes, tliat  we  must  count  upon." 
"It  will  not,  however,  be  anytliing  serious." 
"Probably  not." 

The  thought  again  striking  Signor  Lati-ezzi,  he  said : 
'*  There  vnU.  be  little  love  between  thee  and  the  girl,  I  fear." 
"  It  will  be  all  her  own  fault  if  I  do  not  become  devoted  to  her," 
said  Petro,  in  answer  to  this  suggestion,  and  yet  in  a  tone  of  deri- 
sion ;  for  he  had  his  mind  more  upon  Florinda's  foitune  and  title 
than  upon  her  person,  though  he  did  also  feel  an  ambition  to 
possess  so  rich  and  rare  a  jewel  as  herself. 

"  Do  you  know,  Petro,  how  Signor  Carlton  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Plorinda  ?     It  has  ever  been  a  mystery  to  me." 

"'Twas  at  the  convent,  I  believe,"  replied  Petro.  "I  have 
b^en  told  that  he  was  employed  by  the  prioress  to  copy  some  valu- 
able painting,  and  while  thus  engaged,  fonned  the  acquaintance," 

"Gita"  (Florinda's  maid)  "has  told  me  that  it  was  he  who 
taught  her  to  play  so  sweetly  upon  the  guitar.  Can  this  be  so  V 
"  Si,  signor,  this  also  commenced  at  the  convent.  Carlton  ex- 
liibited  by  chance  one  day  his  singular  skill  upon  the  instniment, 
and  being  engaged  there  for  many  weeks,  he  became  acquainted 
with  many  young  ladies,  and  among  them  Florinda,  to  whom 
he  gave  a  few  lessons  on  the  instrument.  Afterwards  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  Florinda,  he  taught  her  some  of  the  airs  of 
his  countiy,  and  by  degrees  seemed  to  impart  his  really  singular 
skill  upon  the  instrument  to  her.  I  never  knew  that  these  Ameri- 
cans were  such  musicians  before." 

Petro  spoke  truly.  Carlton  had  first  become  acquainted  with 
Florinda  at  the  convent  as  stated,  and  while  teaching  her  upon 
that  most  gi*aceful  instrument,  the  guitar,  of  which  he  was  a  per- 
fect master — each  learned  to  love  the  other,  without  realizing  the 
fact  until  the  time  for  parting  arrived,  when  the  tears  stood  in 
Florinda's  eyes  while  they  met  Carlton's,  and  each  read  a  volume 
of  love  and  constancy  there.  They  often  met  from  that  time,  and 
the  gentle  and  high-bom  Florinda  loved  the  young  American  art- 
ist as  dearly  as  he  did  the  loveliest  girl  of  the  sunny  Val  d'Amo. 
Petro  was  safe  in  his  calculation,  at  least  as  far  as  it  regarded 
his  deception  and  stratagem  with  the  letter  between  Florinda  and 
Carlton ;  for,  having  received  the  letter  despatched  by  Petro  that 
morning,  Caiiton  did  not  for  a  moment  question  its  genuineness, 
but  proceeded  at  once  to  make  his  arrangements  accordingly, 
Bupposing  that  the  intended  elopement  was  only  delayed  for 
twenty-four  hours  by  some  unforeseen  circumstance  which  had 
occurred  in  the  household  of  Florinda's  uncle. 

This  was  a  reasonable  construction  of  the  matter ;  and  with  this 
view  of  it,  and  as  she  had  requested  him  not  to  attempt  to  see  her 
until  they  met  at  the  gate,  Carlton  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
out  of  the  city,  proposing  a  pleasure  trip  upon  the  mountains  until 
night.  "We  will  not  deny  that  he  was  disappointed,  but  having 
impheit  confidence  in  Florinda's  judgment,  he  beheved  that  she 
could  not  have  unnecessarily  delayed  the  appointment. 

Petro  had  made  all  his  arrangements  vdih  a  zeal  and  care  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  It  is  but  too  often  the  case  that  we  find  activity 
and  zeal  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  wrong ;  for  the  rogue,  conscious 
of  his  evU  purpose,  exerts  every  faculty  to  accomplish  his  end, 
and  to  screen  himself  from  the  detection ^e  constantly  fears. 

Here  was  an  imcle  and  nephew  plotting  a  young  girl's  misery — 
coollv  and  understandingly  consigning  her  to  a  lot,  which,  of  all 
others,  is  most  to  be  dreaded  by  a  female  heart.  She  little  sus- 
pected their  treachery — and  where  should  she  not  have  first  looked 
for  deceit,  rather  than  among  those  who  should  have  proved  her 
protectors  t  Florinda  had  ever  loved  her  uncle,  and,  until  she  had 
learned  some  of  the  evil  traits  of  his  character,  had  respected  him, 
too.  But  as  she  grew  older  ^ud  more  obser\'ant,  these  things 
forced  themselves  upon  her  attention,  and  she  was  obhgcd  to  con- 
cede their  truth  to  her  own  heart,  though  she  never  made  mention 
of  the  matter  to  another.  Of  Petro — she  had  never  loved  him ; 
and  while  they  were  yet  children  and  playmates  together,  they 
could  never  agree. 
The  deep,  dark  passions  that  Petro  inherited  from  his  father. 


often  broke  out  on  the  most  trivial  provocation,  to  the  terror  of 
Florinda,  until  she  more  feared  than  loved  him.  As  both  had 
gro\vn  older,  Petro  acquired  more  command  over  his  evil  passions, 
and' Florinda  had  learned  to  look  upon  him  with  indifference;  and 
yet  she  felt  his  absence  for  so  long  a  time  at  Bologua  to  be  a 
relief  from  an  unpleasant  restraint  she  felt  in  his  or  her  uncle's 
presence.  Signor  Latrezzi  discovered  this  growing  dislike  of  his 
niece  for  himself;  and  this  was  another  argument  with  liiraself  why 
he  should  resort  to  the  proposed  stratagem  to  accomplish  an  end 
which  othenvisc  appeared  to  be  receding  farther  and  farther  from 
his  grasp  every  hour. 

Hfe  earnestness  in  the  matter  showed  fully  that  he  had  some 
private  purpose  in  view,  and  this  Petro  suspected,  and  he  at 
length  ascertained  Ills  desire  to  cover  up  some  pecuniary  fraud  he 
had  committed  upon  her  estate.  But  he  was  willing  to  let  that 
remain  in  obscurity,  provided  Jie  could  get  the  management  of  the 
rest,  which  was  indeed  an  immense  estate  in  value. 

Such  were  the  uncle  and  nephew  to  her.  But  as  they  stood  now 
together — that  is,  the  uncle  and  nephew — the  most  casual  observer 
would  have  noticed  that  the  business  they  were  engaged  in  but  illy 
suited  them-  They  were  by  no  means  so  hcai-tless  or  mercenary 
as  not  to  feel  strong  compunctions. 

"Petro,"  said  the  uncle,  "if  you  marry  Florinda,  remember 
you  must  respect  and  cherish  her  afterwards." 

"  Of  com-se,  I  shall.  You  need  not  lay  any  injunctions  upon 
that  score,  my  good  uncle." 

"Ay,  'twill  be  poor  enough  reparation  for  the  loss  of  her  free- 
dom," mused  the  uncle. 

."Don't  moralize,"  said  Petro.  "  TVe  are  in  for  the  game,  and 
must  play  it  out,  come  what  may." 

"That  is  ti-ue." 

Saying  which,  the  two  silently  saluted  each  other,  and  then 
separated. 

[concluded  kext  week.] 


fWritten  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
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The  Eivor  Elbe— Its  dclightftd  Scenery— Hamburg— The  Ncue  Jangfemstieg 
— Exchange  Building- Church  of  St.  Michiiel — City  Museum — TivoU  Thea- 
tre— Niitioual  Fair  at  Wadfibeck — Tomb  of  Klopstock. 

Aftek.  a  stormy  passage  across  the  North  Sea  we  entered  the 
beautiful  river  Elbe,  which  flows  through  nearly  the  centre  of 
Europe  from  Bohemia  to  the  German  Ocean,  laving  the  shores  of 
Austria,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Denmark,  etc.  Erom  the  mouth  of 
the  river  to  the  city  of  Hamburg  is  a  distance  of  some  seventy 
miles,  which  proved  to  be  a  most  charming  and  delightful  trip. 
The  broad  bosom  of  the  river  was  ahve  with  crafts  of  every  spe- 
cies, from  the  huge  government  steamers  to  the  square-rigged 
merchantmen,  and  from  the  gentleman's  yacht  to  the  tiny  plea- 
sure boat,  all  bedecked  with  flags  and  streamers,  presenting  a 
lively  gala-day  appearance.  Many  of  the  crafts  contained  large 
pleasure -parties,  with  bands  of  music  on  board ;  and  altogether  I 
thought  it  some  marked  occasion,  but  was  told  that  it  was  fre- 
quently so  in  pleasant  weather  at  this  season. 

I  have  met  with  nothing  that  has  impressed  me  more  pleasantly 
thus  far,  than  this  river  trip.  "We  skirted  the  shores  closely,  and 
found  picnic  parties  and  abundant  gay  and  lively  gatherings  from 
time  to  time,  interspersed  by  delightful  summer  grounds  and  resi- 
dences, and  pretty  clusters  of  villages.  On,  on  we  sped,  amid 
sunny  landscapes  and  merry  faces,  towards  the  great  commercial 
city  of  Germany,  before  which  we  presently  dropped  anchor. 
The  free  imperial  city  lay  before  us  in  all  its  beauty,  for  it  is  a 
noble  mart  of  business  and  commerce.  We  were  soon  conveyed 
by  boat  to  the  landing,  and  taking  a  drosky,  drove  to  the  Hotel 
Zunc  Kronprintzen  {the  Crown  Prince  Hotel).  This  was  late  at 
night,  and  I  was  glad  to  obtain  rest,  after  a  physically  trying 
though  pleasant  tiip  in  the  steamer. 

When  I  rose  in  the  morning  and  thi^w  open  my  windows,  I 
found  they  opened  on  a  magniiicent  view  before  me.  I  could  not 
have  chosen  a  more  admirable  or  pleasant  point  of  ^aew  in  the 
town.  The  hotel  is  on  the  Alte  (old)  Jungfemstieg ;  to  the  right 
lies  the  Alsterdam,  and  to  the  left  the  Neue  (new)  Jungfemstieg. 
Dkectly  opposite  to  my  windows  is  a  part  of  the  old  ramparts  of 
the  town,  now  converted  into  a  delightful  walk,  planted  with  ad- 
mirable trees,  large  and  beautiful;  and  here  close  by  is  a  noble 
bridge,  and  a  windmiU,  and  j'onder  an  elegant  and  picturesque 
pavilion  for  promenade  and  refreshments,  which  at  night  is  beau- 
tifully illuminated,  and  where  a  fine  band  discourses  most  chann- 
ing  music.  In  the  centre  of  the  two  Jungfcrnstiegs  is  the  Alster 
Basin,  a  beautiful  enclosure  of  water  in  the  shape  of  a  square  of 
some  thirty  acres  in  extent,  actually  alive  with  pleasure  boats  and 
graceful,  long-necked  swans. 

JIagnificcnt  avenues  of  trees  surround  the  basin,  which  at  night 
are  nimierously  hghted  with  gas  lamps,  and  of  coiurse  crowded 
with  ladies  and  gentlemen  promenaders.  Outside  of  this  avenue 
comes  a  broad  street  for  -carriages,  which  affords  a  delightful 
drive  around  this  charming  artificial  lake ;  and  this,  too,  is  lined 
by  a  wide  sidewalk,  spacious  and  inviting  to  pedestrians^  border- 
ing which  are  the  lofty  and  palace-hke  buildings  that  form  the 
dwellings  of  tliis  favorite  locality,  which  surround  three  sides  of 
the  square.  I  crossed  over  the  basin,  and  took  a  long  and  delight- 
ful ^new  of  the  scene  from  the  ramparts  near  the  windmill,  look- 
ing towards  my  hotel  [see  engraving  on  page  92],  a  view  scarcely 
rivalled  in  Em-ope.     The  basin  is  enclosed  in  an  uron  railing,  and 


always  alive  with  pleasure  boats  and  those  classic  and  beautiful 
birds,  who  arc  so  tame  as  to  eat  out  of  the  hand,  and  who  are  pro- 
tected by  severe  municipal  laws  to  prevent  the  careless  or  vicious 
from  injuring  them.  The  effect  which  they  impart  to  the  scene  is 
exceedingly  picturesque. 

The  city  of  Hamburg  consists  of  the  old  and  new  town,  nearly 
equal  in  size,  containing  together  some  200,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  a  "free  city,"  and  is  governed  by  a  president  and  senate.  The 
city  covers  a  much  larger  space  of  ground  than  many  other  Euro- 
pean metropolises  of  the  same  numerical  size,  in  consequence  of 
its  squares,  and  its  many  beautiful  public  and  private  gardens. 
After  the  great  fire  of  1842 — which  desti-oyed  sLxty-onc  streets 
and  seventeen  hundi-ed  and  forty-seven  houses — the  citj*  once 
more  rose  in  beauty  and  magnificence  from  its  ashes.  The  busir 
ness  portions  of  the  place  are  commercially  grand,  and  indicative 
of  great  wealth  and  prosperity  ;  and  throughout  the  city  the  style 
of  the  buildings  resembles  that  of  palaces  more  than  the  ordinary 
dwelling-places  of  a  trading  community,  the  houses  being  chiefly 
built  of  white  stone,  lofty  and  imposing  in  architecture  and  com- 
plete in  finish. 

The  Exchange  Building  is  a  great  cmiosity  and  an  elegant 
structure.  It  is  "  high  change  "  from  one  to  tivo  o'clock,  when 
the  place  presents  a  busy  scene  of  Babel-like  cff'ect.  To  hear  the 
hum  of  some  four  thousand  voices,  and  to  look  do'wn  upon  the 
throng  from  the  gallery  above,  one  seems  to  be  regarding  the  com- 
bined "  brokers'  board  "  of  the  world,  who  are  engaged  in  selling 
the  goods  and  stocks  of  the  entire  globe.  I  found  the  tower  of  the 
church  of  St.  Michael  an  object  of  especial  interest.  It  is  tour 
hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  high,  and  from  its  top  I  enjoyed  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  whole  city  and  its  pictui-esque  and  rural  sub- 
urbs. A  most  extended  and  impressive  prospect,  which  I  shall 
long  remember. 

Hamburg  is  the  emporium  of  Germany,  and  must  ever  remain 
so.  It  trades  with  the  whole  world,  while  vessels  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  bring  various  produce  to  its  spacious  warehouses, 
and  nearly  every  modem  language  is  spoken  in  its  fine  and  attrac- 
tive harbor.  It  has  ever  attracted  the  European  traveller,  and 
must  continue  to  do  so,  whether  he  be  a  pleasure-seeker  or  a  man 
of  business.  Every  smToundihg  bespeaks  the  wealth  and  hberality 
of  the  people,  the  richness  and  elegance  of  the  city ;  elegant  villas, 
beautiful  gardens  and  open  squares  abound.  Private  gardens  are 
ever  thi-own  open  to  the  visitor,  and  "  stranger  is  a  holy  name." 
The  ramparts  which  nearly  surround  the  city  are  one  continuous 
flower-garden,  carefully  tended  and  beautifully  laid  out  and  de- 
signed, and  at  night  arc  rendered  even  more  attractive  by  tho 
presence  here  and  there  of  fine  bands  of  musicians,  who  play 
exquisitely. 

On  Sunday  I  visited  the  noble  City  Museum  of  Hamburg — 
which  is  only  opened,  by  the  way,  oh  the  Sabbath — and  passed  a 
brief  period  with  much  interest  and  profit  in  examining  its  rich 
collections  of  natural  history  and  curiosities  generally.  In  the 
grand  square  one  of  the  military  bands  is  stationed  on  this  day  to 
play  for  the  gi-atification  of  the  people.  The  evening  of  this  day 
I  visited  the  Tivoli  Theatre,  just  outside  the  walls— a  summer 
resort  not  unHke  Niblo's  Theatre,  New  Tork.  Concerts  are  given 
here  in  brilliantly  hghted  gardens,  as  summer  attractions. 

Learning  that  a  characteristic  national  fair  was  being  holden  at 
the  town  of  Wadsbeck,  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  I  directed  my 
steps  thither.  I  found  the  road  lined  with  going  and  retrnming 
vehicles  to  and  from  the  gi'ounds  occupied  by  the  people  for  the 
pui-poses  of  the  fair.  It  would  seem  that  half  of  Hamburg  had. 
been  out,  or  were  going  thither,  and  in  every  sort  of  imaginable 
vehicle.  Arrived  at  the  grounds,  we  found  a  scene  of  gayety  and 
frolic,  and  business  and  sport,  diflicult  to  describe — dancing-booths, 
show-booths,  refreshment-booths,  friendly  meetings,  quarrels, 
etc.,  etc.  I  have  rarely  ever  looked  upon  a  more  heterogeneous 
collection  of  humanity  than  I  saw  here.  It  was  one  of  the  annual 
gatherings. 

I  have  enjoyed  a  very  pleasant  drive  here  on  the  shores  of  the 
Elbe  as  far  as  Blankmese,  passing  through  Altona,  near  which  is 
the  suburb  of  Ottenscn,  where  I  saw  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Klop- 
stock,  and  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  eleven  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  Hamburgers,  who  were  starved  to  death  by  Davoust, 
in  the  winter  of  1813-14.  A  Uttle  further  on,  we  came  to  Booth's 
celebrated  flower-garden,  well  known  all  over  Europe  as  being  a 
superb  nm-sery  of  flowers  and  plants.  On  my  return  to  the  city 
after  this  pleasant  di-ive,  curiosity  directed  me  to  the  house  occu- 
pied for  thurty  yeai-s  by  Klopstock,  situated  in  Kocningstrasso 
(King's  Street),  where  he  died. 

Hamburg  has  a  police  arrangement  which  sustains  a  thousand 
soldiers  at  all  times  under  arms,  and  who  are  retained  at  the  vari- 
ous guard-houses  and  gates  of  the  city.  Evciy  man  is  taught  the 
duty  of  the  soldier,  and  all  must  serve  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 
There  arc  also  a  regular  corps  of  armed  watchmen,  nimibering 
four  hundred  men. 

I  am  just  leaving  this  fascinating  city,  and  shall  take  the  cai-s 
for  the  city  of  Kiel,  in  the  Duchy  of  Holstein,  on  the  Baltic,  from 
whence  I  go  by  steamer  to  Copenliagen,  Denmark,  from  wliich 
place  my  next  epistle  wMX  be  dated. 


JEFFERSOIV'S  TEN  PRACTICAL  RULES  OF  LIFE. 

1.  Never  put  off  till  to-mon-ow  what  can  bo  done  to-day. 

2.  Never  trouble  others  to  do  what  you  can  do  yourself. 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have  it. 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want  because  it  is  cheap. 

5.  Pride  costs  as  much  as  hunger,  thirst  .and  cold. 

6.  We  never  repent  of  eating  too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly. 

8.  How  much  pain  tlio^e  evils  cost  u-;  wliich  never  happen. 

9.  Take  tilings  by  their  smooth  handle. 

10.  When  angry,  always  count  ten  before  you  speak. 
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CAKKY  ARMS. 


GYMNASTIC  STEP. 


GUARD  AGAINST  INFANTRY. 


PRBIE  PARRY. 


GUARD  AGAINST  CAVALRY. 


FRENCH  FOOT  CHASSEUKS. 

In  France  the  creation  of  special  corps  for  aervice  ag  light 
troops  is  wholly  of  modem  origin.     The  organization  of  chasseurs 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  war  of  the  Austrian 
Buccession.    The  name  of  Foot 
Chasseurs    existed  under  the 
Republic   and   the    Directory. 
They  formed  a  portion  of  the 
consular  guard,  and  acquired 
high  renown  in  the  imperial 

fnard.  The  light  infantry 
nally  lost  its  distinctive  drill, 
and  the  expediency  of  snp- 
presaing  it  was  mooted.  How- 
ever, under  the  war  adminis- 
tration of  the  Duke  of  Dalma- 
tia,  an  act  was  passed  for  add- 
ing a  large  body  of  chasseurs, 
armed  with  rifle  carbines,  to 
the  regular  army.  Some  years 
passed  away,  however,  before 
this  true  light  infantry  was  ac- 
tually organized.  It  required 
the  improvements  recently 
made  in  war  carbines,  and  the 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, to  concentrate  anew  the 
attention  of  the  military  au- 
thorities on  this  vital  question. 
After  many  unproductive  at- 
tempts, the  opinion  obtaint-d  in 
France  that  it  was  impossible 
ever  to  obtain  good  campaign 
service  from  rifled  arms,  when 
an  old  officer  of  the  infantry  of 
the  royal  guard,  M.  Delngne, 
invented  a  mode  of  forcing  the 
ball,  which  renders  the  loading 
of  a  carbine  as  simple  and  al- 
most as  prompt  as  that  of  the 
ordinary  musket.  From  1826 
to  1837,  M.  Delvigne  struggled 
to  obtain  the  adoption  of  his 
invention  by  the  French  army. 
At  this  period,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  nad  just  finished  a 
journey  in  England  and  Ger- 
many,  during  which  he  had 

examined  with  care  the  light  troops  of  these  different  countries, 
and  could  appreciate  the  advantages  and  merit  of  their  organiza- 
tion. He  received  the  inventor  favorably,  and  the  same  year — 
thanks  to  his  all-powei-ful  influence  ! — a  trial  company  of  sharp- 


shooters (tirailleurs)  was  formed  at  Vincennes,  and  armed  with 
the  Delvigne  carbine.  In  1838,  two  other  companies  were  added 
to  the  first.  These  Tirailleurs  de  Vincennes  wore  the  Spanish 
cap,  the  frock  with  two  rows  of  buttons,  and  the  green  epaulettes 


THE    RALLY    BY    FOUR. 

of  the  old  Foot  Chasseurs  of  the  Imperial  Guard ;  by  the  side 
hung  a  yataghan  sabre,  whose  blade  readily  detached  itself  from 
the  guard,  so  as  to  be  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  the  cai-bine.  and 
tlius  changed  into  the  most  formidable  of  bayonets.     The  provi- 


sional battalion  of  chasseurs,  created  by  the  ordinance  of  Novem- 
ber 14th,  1838,  was  constituted  under  the  title  of  Tirailleurs  de 
Vincennes,  by  an  act  of  August  28,  1839,  At  the  camp  of  Fon- 
tainbleau,  to  which  they  were  ordered  to  repair,  professional  men 
ad  mired  their  rapid  and  precise 
movements,  the  superiority  of 
their  marksmanship,  the  sever- 
ity of  their  uniform  and  the 
good  arrangement  of  their 
equipments.  An  act  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1840,  created  ten 
battalions  of  chasseurs  a  pied. 
They  were  composed  of  picked 
men,  and  went  into  camp  at 
St.  Omer,  where  they  were  or- 
ganized and  drilled  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  General 
de  Rostolan,  Each  battalion 
was  composed  of  eight  compar 
nios  and  a  section  oatside  the 
ranks.  The  effective  force  was 
1249  men.  The  staff  consisted 
of  a  chief  of  battalion,  a  captain 
adjutant-major,  a  captain  act- 
ing as  major,  a  lieutenant  in- 
structor of  marksmanship,  a 
lieutenant-treasurer,  a  lieuten- 
ant of  clothing,  and  a  surgeon 
aide-major.  The  first  seven 
companies  were  armed  with  the 
Delvigne  carbine,  with  Major 
Thierry's  improvement.  The 
eighth,  composed  of  choice  and 
vigorous  men,  was  provided 
with  a  heavier  arm,  but  one 
offering  incomparably  more 
advantageous  results,  from  the 
greater  range  and  penetration 
of  the  ball.  In  1842,  the  cali- 
bre of  the  carbines  was  in- 
creased. Subsequent  inven- 
tions and  improvements — such 
as  the  conical  ball,  and  load- 
ing at  the  breech — have  carried 
the  arms  used  by  the  chasseurs 
to  perfection.  In  the  spring  of 
1841,  the  ten  battalions  left  the 
campof  St.  Omer.  Theyreach- 
ed  Paris,  where  they  received  their  colors,  and  on  the  7th  of  May, 
under  the  skilful  orders  of  their  organizer,  they  executed  in  the 
polygon  of  Vincennes  their  grand  manoeuvres  and  target-firing  in 
the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  generals,  officers  of  all 


LOAUING  ON  THE  MARCH. 


MARCH  IN  LINE  OP  BATTLE GYMNASnC  STEP. 


FIRING  FROM  BEHIND  AN  OBSTACLE. 
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POINT  IN  QUARTE. 


POINT  IN  TIERRE. 


PRIME  POINT. 


THE  BLOW  DELIVERED. 


armg,  peers  of  France,  depnties  and  curions  spectators  con^egated 
from  the  capital.  The  3d,  5th,  6th,  8th  and  10th  battalicna  im- 
mediately set  out  for  Algeria.  In  the  spring  of  1843,  the  9th 
joined  them.  Their  comrades  who  remained  in  France  soon  read 
with  pride  the  narrative  of  the  glorious  combats  of  their  brothers 
in  arms.  "We  have  not  room 
to  recount  their  prowess  on  the 
various  battle-fields.  What 
French  heart  has  not  thrilled 
with  enthusiasm  and  admira- 
tion at  the  recital  of  the  immor- 
tal combat  of  Sidi  Brahim,  ren- 
dered illustrious  hy  the  9th  1 
Who  cannot  repeat  the  sombre 
and  poetic  expression  by  which 
one  of  those  escaped  from  the 
massacre  depicts  the  attitude  of 
his  heroic  comrades  on  that 
day  ?  "  "Without  cartridge,  un- 
able longer  to  reply  to  the  en- 
emy, they  silently  waited  for 
death,  and  fell  like  an  old  wall 
battered  in  breach."  A  few 
paces  from  them  was  the  com- 
pany of  Gtereaux,  entrenched 
in  a  marabout,  straggling  there 
for  three  mortal  days  and 
nights,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
horrible  agonies  of  sleepless- 
ness, heat,  hunger  and  thirst, 
against  all  the  troops  of  the 
emir ;  finally  forcing  a  passage 
by  the  bayonet,  re-forming  its 
square  three  times,  until  over- 
whelmed by  numbers  all  these 
intrepid  combatants  were  forced 
to  bite  the  dust.  At  the  siege 
of  the  oasis  of  Zaatcha,  we 
again  find  the  5th  and  8th  bat-: 
talions.  In  bis  report  of  this 
aflFair,  General  Herbillon  thus 
expresses  himself : — "Our  old 
African  troops  have  sustained 
their  glorious  reputation.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  such  soldiers 
led  by  officers  so  intrepid. 
They  sustained  fifty-two  days 
in  the  open  trench,  as  many 

nights  of  vigil,  as  many  battles  in  the  trench  as  days  of  labor,  four 
serious  affairs  against  the  enemy  without,  two  affairs  to  save  our 
convoys,  finally,  two  murderous  assaults,  and  the  siege  of  each 
•of  the  houfies,  and  each  story  of  each  house."  After  having 
ao  nobly  fulfilled  their  task,  these  six  battalions  successively  re- 


turned to  France.  The  3d,  5th,  6th,  8th  and  9th  are  now  in  gar- 
rison at  Paris ;  the  10th  is  at  Lyons.  In  1849,  the  1st  battalion 
sustained  the  reputation  of  the  arm  at  the  siege  of  Rome.  The 
2d  shared  in  the  last  expedition  against  the  Kabyles.  Captain 
Du  Casse  of  the  staff  lately  published  in  the   "  Army  Monitor  " 


you  is  a  partner  in  the  lives  of  three  others.  It  is  the  dying  old 
man's  ftigot  of  sticks.  A  single  stick  is  easily  broken ;  a  bundle 
advantageously  resists.  Our  infantry  thoroughly  understood  this 
idea,  worthy  also  of  developing  in  their  hearts  the  noble  sentiment 
of  fraternity,  which  is  called  in  the  army  esprit  du  corps,  which  the 
battalions    of    foot    chasseurs 
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three  remarkable  articles  on  the  light  infantry  and  foot  chasseurs, 
from  which  we  copy  the  following  details  to  serve  as  a  commen- 
tary on  our  engravings  : — "  What  a  noble,  great  and  truly  frater- 
nal idea  it  is  to  link  together  four  soldiers,  neighbors  in  the  ranks, 
and  calling  them  *  battle  comrades,'  say  to  them,  '  Each  one  of 


have  welcomed  to  their  ranks, 
where  it  is  not  in  vain  looked 
for.  The  idea  of  '  battle  com- 
rades,' acting  in  groups  to  de- 
fend themselves,  forming  in 
the  plain,  to  resist  cavalry,  a« 
many  little  squares,  of  which, 
each  component  is  ready  to  sell 
his  life  dearly  to  protect  those 
of  his  brethren  in  arms,  is  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  and  fer- 
tile ideas  presented  by  the  or- 
ganization of  the  foot  chas- 
seurs. Called  by  their  senice 
to  fight  almost  always  sepa- 
rately, and  not  by  platoons  and 
battalions,  the  foot  chasseurs 
required  a  mnch  more  solid  in- 
dividual instruction  than  other 
infanti-y.  The  ordinances  made 
for  them  provided  for  it ;  to 
the  regular  manual  has  been 
'added  vaults  and  demi-vaults 
(facings  and  half-facings),  fenc- 
ing with  the  bayonet,  the  man- 
ner of  assaulting  cavalry,  as 
well  as  parrying  its  attacks. 
Then  the  school  of  riflemen 
has  been  so  modified,  that  this 
ser\-ice  is  not  an  accidental, 
but  an  habitual  service;  and 
men  can  fight  in  this  way  an 
entire  day  without  rallying  on 
the  platoon  or  battalion,  if 
there  is  a  necessity  for  so  do- 
ing. The  rally  by  *  battle  com- 
rades,' and  by  groups  of  com- 
rades on  the  reserve  of  the 
half -section  or  section,  may 
precede  the  rally  on  the  pla- 
toon and  battalion,  so  that  the 
last  two  rallies  are  only  order- 
ed when  there  is  a  superior  op- 
posing force.  The  most  important  improvement  by  the  formation 
of  battalions  of  chasseurs  consists  in  the  fire.  Schools  of  marka- 
manship  have  been  established,  and  prizes  and  decorations  of 
honor  have  been  decreed  to  the  most  skilful,  not  only  in  the 
schools,  but  in  all  the  regiments  of  infantry." 


FIRING  LYING  DOWN. 


CHASSEUUS  DilPLOYKD  AS  TlilAlLLEURS. 


SOUNDING    THE    ORDERS. 
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[Written  for  Gleasoa's  PictoriiJ.] 

HARD    TIMES, 


BT   31B3.    M.    E.    EOBINSON. 

"  Je58E  Deeds  a  new  cap,  Mr.  Browne.  His  old  ono  is  quite 
fihabby,  and  unfit  to  wear  to  church." 

"  He  must  wear  it  if  it  is.     Boys  are  a  great  expense,  certain." 
"  But  you  forget,  husband,  that  he  has  worn  it  a  long  time ;  ho 
really  desen'cs  a  new  one." 

"  Hard  times,  JIi-s.  Browne,  hard  times  !  Money  is  as  tight 
as — 35  the  liiuk  of  a  tree.  I  have  hard  work  to  get  a  cent,  or  to 
keep  one  after  I  have  got  it." 

"  I  don't  think  Jesse  has  drawn  very  heavily  on  your  pm'se,  for 
the  child  has  had  scarcely  anything  this  winter,"  added  the  wife. 
"  Mrs.  Broi^Tie,  coal  is  ten  dollars  a  ton !     Don't  speak  of  new 
caps  in  these  Iiard  times," 
"  High,  certainly,  but — " 

"  And  wood  the  same  a  cord !  It's  exorbitant !"  interrupted 
]Mr.  Browne,  growing  warm  with  his  subject. 

"  But  the  children  must  have  boots,  and  shoes,  and  clothes,  just 
the  same  as  though  fuel  was  lower.  Those  are  necessary  articles 
that  cannot  be  dispensed  with." 

"  You  must  economize,  wii'e  !  Mend  up  the  old  clothes,  and 
send  the  boots  to  the  slioemaker ;  a  patch  or  two  wont  hurt  the 
looks  much,  and  makes  them  almost  as  good  as  new,"  advised 
Mr.  Browne,  who  was  very  pai-ticular  about  wearing  mended 
clothes  himself ;  a  dam,  in  his  estimation,  being  sufficient  to  con- 
demn a  coat  or  a  vest. 

"  I  was  hoping  to  be  able  to  get  the  girls  new  bonnets  tliis  win- 
ter, for  their  present  ones  have  been  in  wear  two  seasons  already ; 
but  I  suppose  they  will  have  to  go  without,"  continued  the  isofe, 
in  a  disappointed  tone. 

"  Of  course  they  will !     Clark  tells  me  that  flour  was  twelve 
twenty-five,  yesterday.     I  wonder  what  the  countiy  is  coming  to  !" 
"  But  the  poor  will  feel  these  high  prices  more  than  we  do. 
Think  how  much  less  we  shall  be  incommoded  by  them  than  poor 
widows  with  large  families  of  small  children.     "We  must  try  and 
help  sick  Mrs.  "Wilson  this  month  ;  the  last  time  I  was  in,  she  had 
but  a  miserable  fire,  though  the  day  was  bitter  cold.     She  would 
feel  very  grateful  for  a  little  wood,"  rejoined  benevolent  Mrs. 
Browne,  who  had  given  the  woman  in  question  many  a  good  dinner. 
"  Charity  begins  at  home,  especially  when  beefsteak  is  a  shil- 
ling a  pound,  and  other  meats  in   proportion,"  replied  the  hus- 
band, emphatically,  leaning  over  and  lighting  a  cigai'  by  the  glow- 
ing anthracite,  and  then,  tipping  his   chair  back  to  an  easy  posi- 
tion, amused  himself  by  puffing  out  the  smoke  in  fleecy  columns. 
"Mr.  Browne,  how  much  did  that  cjgar  cosf?""  asked  his  wife, 
The  individual  addressed  didn't  appear  to  be  sensible  that  he 
had  been  spoken  to  untU  the  question  was  repeated. 

"  How  much  did  this  cigar  cost,  did  you  ask  ?  Pour  cents  only, 
and  cheap  at  that.  Exquisite  flavor !  Smith  says  he  never  had 
the  luck  to  get  such  a  delicious  brand  before,  and  I  mean — " 

"  You  never  smoke  less  than  five  a  day,  husband,  and  some- 
times more,"  she  continued,  in  the  same  quiet  way. 

*'  That's  a  moderate  number,  a  lery  moderate  number,  Mrs. 
Bro^vne,  Some  people  make  nothing  of  smoking  a  dozen.  Wliat 
would  yon  say  if  I — " 

"  five  cigars  at  four  cents  each  amount  to  twenty  cents,  and 
seven  times  twenty  is  a  dollar  and  forty.  Almost  nine  shillings  a 
week  for  smoke,  Mr.  Browne  !  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the 
money  might  be  more  profitably  spent — in  purchasing  a  new  cap 
for  Jesse,  for  instance,  or  buying  Mrs.  WUson  a  few  groceries 
every  week  V* 

Mr.  Browne  suddenly  bethought  himself  of  a  most  pressing  en- 
gagement, and  left  the  house  without  answering  this  pertinent  in- 
quiry. His  wife  smiled  meaningly,  and  went  on  sewing.  She 
had  heard  a  great  deal  about  "liard  times"  for  several  months, 
and  had  had  economy  preached  to  her,  until,  prudent  and  saving 
as  she  undoubtedly  was,  the  word  had  become  disagreeable  to  her 
ears.  Mr.  Bro\vne  was  entirely  willing  to  practise  this  commend- 
able virtue  when  be  could  do  so  iWthout  interfering  with  his  com- 
fort ;  but,  unfortunately  for  his  wife  and  cbildi'en,  this  did  not 
often  occur.  In  fact,  he  loved  Jiis  case,  and  would  do  without 
nothing  that  gratified  his  palate,  or  administered  to  his  enjoyment 
in  any  other  way.  His  clothes  must  be  of  the  best  material,  and 
made  up  in  the  most  fashionable  style,  no  matter  what  it  cost ; 
but  Mrs.  Browne  and  the  cliildrcn  might  wear  theirs  till  they  were 
threadbare,  although  their  manufacture  originally  was  no  outlay 
to  him,  his  wife  being  "  handy  "  at  her  needle,  and  not  imwilUng 
to  turn  tailoress  or  dressmaker  once  or  twice  a  year  to  save  ex- 
pense. But  now  IVIrs.  Browne  queried  (as  she  had  often  done 
before)  whether  her  husband  ought  not  to  economize  his  share — 
whether  a  little  self-denial  on  his  pai't  would  not  do  rather  more 
good  than  the  continual  ciy  of  '*  hard  times,  and  you  must  prac- 
tise economy,  ray  dear." 

She  asked  herself  if  a  few  practical  liints  would  not  serve  a  good 
purpose  in  reminding  him  that  practice  was  better  than  preaching, 
and  that  example  went  farther  with  most  people  than  advice. 
The  subject  was  still  in  her  thoughts  when  a  domestic  entered  the 
room  and  said : 

"  There's  a  sofa  come,  ma'am  ;  where  ■will  it  go  V 
*'  A  sofa !  there's  some  mistake,  I  tliink,"  replied  Mrs.  Bro\\Tie, 
stepping  to  the  door ;  but  tlie  man  was  so  sure  that  it  was  the 
right  place,  that  she  allowed  him  to  bring  it  in,  although  puzzled 
to  know  what  Mr.  Bro'wne  wanted  of  another  sofa,  as  they  ah'cady 
o^^Tied  a  good  one  ;  and  as  times  were  hard  and  money  scarce,  it 
did  not  look  reasonable  tliat  he  would  spare  twenty-five  or  more 
dollars  for  a  needless  article  of  fumitui'c. 

But  her  doubts  were  dispelled  when  tea-time  came,  and  with  it 
Ml*.  Browne. 


"  So  the  sofa  got  hero  before  me,"  he  rcmai-ked  as  his  eyes 
rested  upon  his  new  purchase.   **  Have  you  examined  it,  Sarah  V 
"  No,  for  I  supposed  it  was  sent  here  by  mistake." 
"It's  all  right;  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was,"  he  resumed.     "I 
looked  in  at  I^eonard's  when  this  was  being  knocked  oflf  to  some- 
body for  a  trifle,  and  so  I  ovci--bid  him  a  dollar  and  got  it  myself. 
Only  twenty-six  dollars  for  an  elegant  sofa  that  undoubtedly  cost 
fifty,  originally  !    Do  look  at  it,  Mrs.  Browne — fine  silk  velvet!" 
Sirs.  Bro^Tie  did  look  at  it,  but  without  getting  out  of  her 
chair,  or  exhibiting  any  more  interest  than  she  would  have  done 
in  glancing  at  a  two  shilling  cricket. 

"  It  was  too  good  a  bargain  to  lose,  and  so  I  secured  it.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  it  would  be  a  capital  thing  to  lounge  on  when  I 
smoke,  and  feel  sleepy,  stupid,  etc.,  besides  being  so  convenient 
for  you  when  you  feci  in  the  mood  of  taking  a  nap,"  he  continued. 
Mrs.  Bro^vne  looked  at  the  baby  sitting  on  the  floor,  and  then 
at  the  deep  work-basket  piled  up  high  with  the  family  sewing 
{which  Mr.  Bro^\Tie  had  decided  be  could  not  aflPord  to  have  done 
out),  and  thought  her  "  naps  "  woidd  necessarily  have  to  be  short 
and  a  great  ways  apart.  She  had  a  shrewd  suspicion,  too,  that 
he  had  consulted  his  own  feelings  more  than  her  comfort ;  but 
ha^•ing  a  little  scheme  in  contemplation,  she  prudently  forbore  to 
say  so,  listening  -vritbout  offering  much  comment  to  his  eulogistic 
remarks  concerning  the  sofa.  That  evening  was  a  fail*  sample  of 
several  folloi^ing  evenings ;  Mr.  Browne  smoked,  lolled,  and 
dozed  alternately,  and  Mrs.  Bro^\'ne  sewed  diligently  in  order  to 
keep  the  juvenile  Bro^vnes  in  whole  clothes. 

"  I  saw  a  man  who  had  some  fine  apples  for  sale,  and  I  told 
him  to  bring  up  a  ban-el ;  has  he  done  so  V  inquired  the  former, 
a  week  or  two  aftenvards. 

"A  man  called  with,  apples,  but  as  he  demanded  the  modest 
sura  of  five  dollars  per  barrel,  I  declined  bnyiug  any,  remember- 
ing that  times  were  hard  and  money  scarce,"  Mrs.  Browne  read- 
ily replied,  bending  a  dioll  look  upon  our  "  economist,"  who  was 
remai'kably  fond  of  apple  dumplings.  Of  necessity,  he  had  no 
ai-gument  at  hand  half  so  cogent  and  powerful  as  this,  so  the 
apples  were  not  again  rcfeixed  to. 

"  I  thought  we  were  to  have  a  roast  to-day,"  was  his  next  re- 
mark, when  the  family  were  seated  at  dinner,  as  he  took  off  first 
one  cover  and  then  another  without  exposing  anything  that 
seemed  to  look  rery  inviting. 

"  A  good  roasting  piece,  5Ii'.  Browne,  wotild  have  cost  you  one 
dollar  and  a  half,  and  I  was  not  so  extravagant  as  to  suppose  you 
would  pay  that  amount  for  a  piece  of  meat,  when  fish  is  so  much 
cheaper.  Don't  for  a  moment  suppose,  husband,  that  I'm  so 
thoughtless  and  improvident  as  to  spend  money  in  that  way,  when 
I've  had  so  many  lessons  on  retrenchment,"  responded  roguish 
Mrs.  Browne,  demmely  fixing  a  plate  offish  for  the  yoimgestboy. 
"  But  I  love  roast  beef  better  than  this,"  grumbled  the  latter, 
gatheiing  corn-age  from  his  father's  discontented  expression  to 
express  his  ovm  dissatisfaction. 

"  But  it's  expensive,  my  dear,"  said  the  mother.  "  Your  father 
has  no  money  to  waste,  so  we  must  be  as  saving  and  as  contented 
as  we  can." 

Mr.  Bro^\-ne  suddenly  helped  himself  plentifully  to  the  pisca- 
torial food;  an  act  that  greatly  stimulated  the  boy's  appetite, 
which  was  govenied  in  a  great  measure  by  the  father's  example. 
"  I'm  ready  for  pie,  mother,"  said  the  lad,  after  he  had  de- 
spatched-a  second  allowance  of  the  principal  dish. 

"  No  pie  to-day,  my  dear.  The  apples  cost  so  much,  I  couldn't 
buy  them,  and  eggs  arc  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen.  "We  must  go 
without  pies  and  puddings,  children,  until  things  are  cheaper. 
Think  of  the  little  Wilson  boys,  Charlie,  and  how  glad  they  would 
be  for  a  plate  of  that  nice  fish." 

"  When  am  I  to  have  a  new  cap,  mother?"  broke  in  Jesse. 
"  Just  as  soon  as  your  father  can  afford  to  buy  you  one,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Browne.  "  You  mustn't  be  impatient,  my  son,  for  he 
has  a  great  many  things  to  get  and  don't  like  to  be  troubled  with 
our  applications.  Recollect  that  these  are  hard  times,  and  we 
must  do  without  what  is  not  needed  veiy  much,  and  not  find  fault 
i\-ith  simple  dinners,  because  it  will  make  it  so  much  easier  for 
him  if  our  market  bills  are  not  so  large  as  they  used  to  be.  Self- 
denial,  Jesse,  is  a  good  quality  and  cannot  be  too  much  prasticed 
by  little  boys." 

Mrs.  Bro-wne  talked  to  the  children  and  at  Jlr.  Brornie — a 
method,  we  believe,  which  has  been  practised  before.  But  though 
every  word  that  she  uttered  had  a  meaning,  and  he  felt  the  full 
force  of  them,  he  could  hardly  suppress  a  smile  at  the  facility 
with  which  she  employed  his  own  mode  of  reasoning,  and  her 
aptness  in  turning  the  point  of  his  own  weapons  against  himself. 
Mr.  Bro-wne  got  no  roast  beef  or  poultiy  that  week;  soups, 
vegetables  and  other  simple  and  cheap  dishes  made  up  the  bill  of 
fare,  and  Mrs.  Browne  began  to  talk  seriously  of  substituting  less 
expensive  coffee  for  the  delicious  Moeha  wliich  the  prudent  head 
of  the  family  took  so  much  comfort  in  sipping  eveiy  morning. 
The  nice  sandwiches  and  tongue  that  generally  graced  the  tea-table 
had  mysteriously  vanished,  and  the  rich  cake  and  fine  flavored 
presenes  bad  probably  kept  thera  company.  Common  tub  but- 
ter was  also  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  sweet,  neatly  stamped 
lumps  which  lie  had  been  in  the  habit  of  eating ;  for  liis  care- 
ful wife  bad  hit  upon  the  fact  that  she  should  save  precisely 
tlyrteen  cents  on  the  pound  by  the  change. 

Of  a  truth.  Mi*.  Browne  was  in  a  straight  place.  Every  day 
or  two  he  was  called  upon  to  give  up  sometliing  that  tended  to 
his  gratification,  although  perhaps  not  essential  to  liis  happiness. 
It  positively  appeared  as  if  Mrs.  Bro\™e  had  put  her  wits  to 
work  to  see  in  how  many  ways  she  could  retrench.  His  linen, 
which  had  formerly  been  sent  to  a  laundry  (he  always  prided  him- 
self on  the  polish  and  smoothness  it  was  there  sure  to  receive) 
was  now  washed  and  ironed  at  home  (minus  the  gloss).     And 


why?  "Because  it  could  be  done  in  the  house  at  no  extra  ex- 
pense, and  as  times  were  hard  and  money  scarce,  it  was  sheer 
nonsense  to  pay  it  out  to  a  laundiy,"  That  was  all.  Mr. 
Browne  had  been  accustomed  to  having  a  fire  lighted  in  hi3 
sleeping  apaitment  prenotis  to  retiring,  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. He  bad  a  bon-or  of  cold  rooms,  and  particularly  liked  to 
be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  snapping  and  crackling  of  the  brands 
in  an  open  grate.  But  now  there  seemed  a  fair  prospect  of  his 
losing  this  small  gratification,  as  his  better  half  protested  "that 
another  fire  was  useless  and  wasteful ;  when  fuel  was  so  inordi- 
nately Mgh,  there  was  so  much  the  more  need  of  economizing  in 
wood  and  coal." 

Mr.  Browne  submitted — ^whnt  else  could  he  do  ?  He  could  not 
complain  with  a  very  good  gi-ace,  so  he  went  to  bed  shivering, 
-with  a  firm  determination  to  give  Mrs.  Browne  no  more  lessons 
in  retrenchment,  if  that  was  the  way  she  practised  on  them.  Be- 
fore he  slept,  he  fell  into  a  train  of  thought  of  this  nature ;  If  it 
is  so  disagreeable  for  me  to  give  up  a  few  gratifications,  pleasm-es, 
Itixuries  or  whatever  they  may  be  termed,  how  much  more  diffi- 
cidt  must  it  be  to  exhibit  true  self-denial  in  matters  of  greater 
moment.  If  I  have  experienced  disappointment  at  the  absence 
of  a  cheerful  blaze,  or  a  favorite  kind  of  pastry,  Jesse  must  have 
felt  the  denial  of  a  new  cap  still  more  keenly.  If  I  have  been 
inclined  to  murmur  at  a  dinner  less  palatable  than  ordinary,  sure- 
ly my  wife  has  a  harder  trial  in  complying  with  my  (I  begin  to 
suspect)  selfish  and  thoughtless  demands  on  her  time  and 
strength.  jVIrs.  Browne  is  a  prudent  woman,  and  I  wish — I  -wish. 
I  hadn't  said  so  much  about  economy ;  I'll  buy  her  a  new  silk 
dress  to-morrow,  and  for  the  future  do  without  something  my- 
self wliich  I  do  not  need,  when  our  expenses  need  curtailing;" 
and  with  tliis  excellent  purpose  strong  in  his  mind,  Mr.  Brown© 
fell  asleep. 

"  Mother,  when  are  we  to  have  new  bonnets  ?  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  some,  soon,"  remarked  the  oldest  daughter,  the 
next  day. 

"  So  do  I,  my  love,  but  I  fear  you  will  have  to  wait  awhile 
longer,"  replied  the  parent,  kissing  the  pleading  face  that  was  so 
eagerly  watching  her  own^  "Father  has  no  money  to  let  us 
have,  times  arc  hard,  and — " 

"  Mrs.  Browne,  oblige  me  by  never  repeatmg  that  remark 
again,"  exclaimed  om*  "  economist."  "  The  boys  shall  have  new 
caps,,  the  girls  new  bonnets,  and  you  a  pretty  silk  this  very  day ! 
You  took  a  woman's  way  to  show  me  my  mistake,  but  I  own 
that  you  did  it  cleverly.  Give  us  a  piece  of  good  beef  to-morrow, 
and  I'll  cure  my  selfishness  and  help  you  economize.  I  am  not 
so  tmgrateful  as  you  may  tliink,  nor  will  I  again  ask  you  to  make 
all  the  sacrifices,  or  stmggle  alone  with  high,  prices  and  hard 
times." 
"Mr.  Browne  was  true  to  his  word ;  he  never  did. 


[Glatliered  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
DAILY  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST. 


BT  ben:  FSIlLzr  POO&E. 


[The  following  daily  record  of  past  events  will  be  continued  from  weelr  to  week ; 
exhibiting  a  schedule  of  remarkable  occurrenceB  in  the  history  of  the  paat, 
with  such  date  and  data  as  will  interest  and  instruct.] 

AUGUST   SIXTH. 

1651. — ^jFenelon,  Bishop  of  Cambray,  bom. 
1759.^-Engene  Ai-am  hung,  near  York,  England. 
1771. — Continental  militia  defeated  near  Oriskany,  N.  Y, 
1840. — Louis  Napoleon's  unsuccessfol  attempt  at  Boulogne  to 
revolutionize  Erance. 

IS-l-i. — Tangiers  bombarded  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville. 

AUGUST    SETENTH. 

1721. — ^N.  E.  Com-ant  established  at  Boston  by  James  Franklin. 
177S. — Great  fire  and  explosion  at  New  York. 
1820. — Princess  Bacciochi,  sister  to  Napoleon,  died,  aged  43.* 
1821. — Queen  Caroline  of  England,  'the  traduced,'  died,  aged  53. 
1847. — American  army  left  Puebla  for  Mexico. 

AUGUST   EIGHTH. 

1679. — 80  houses,  70  warehouses,  and  several  vessels  burned  at 
Boston. 

1796. — Anstrians  defeated  at  Neresheim  by  the  French. 

1811. — Batavia  captiu-ed  by  the  Britiah. 

1S46. — Frencii  claim  bill  vetoed  by  President  Polk. 

AUGUST    NINTH. 

1744. — The  munificent  Duke  of  Chandos  died,  near  I/ondon. 
1820. — Marie  Anne  Elisa  Bonaparte  died  at  Trieste,  aged  49. 
1838. — 3700  houses  burned  at  Constantinople. 
1S47. — Boston  custom-house  opened  for  transaction  of  business. 

AUGUST    TENTH. 

1535, — Jacques  Cartier  first  entered  and  named  the  river  St. 
Lawrence. 

1785. — Napoleon  commissioned  as  2nd  lieutenant  of  ai-tiUery. 

Ig2i. — Missomi  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union. 

1838. — Papal  bull  against  infant  schools  in  the  Koman  States. 

AUGUST    ELETENTH. 

1682. — Gov.  Stuyvesant  died  at  New  York. 
1720. — ^Destructive  tornado  near  Madrid,  Spain. 
1815. — Napoleon  sailed  from  England  for  St.  Helena. 
1849. — Georgy   sun-endered    the    Hungarian    army — Kossuth 
escaped. 

AUGUST    TWELFTH. 

1662. — Charles  Seymoiu",  the  "proud  Duke  of  Somerset,"  died. 
1762. — George  IV.  of  England  born. 

1813.— Austria  perfidiously  joined  the  allies  against  Napoleon. 
1849._Albert  Gallatin  died  at  Astoria,  aged  89. 
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[Written  for  Glcasou's  Pictorial.] 
A  PICNIC  SOiVG  FOR  CHILDREN. 

BY   OEOROB  W.   BONOAr. 

Each  flower  holds  up, 

A  blossom  cup, 
To  witch  the  raia  and  dew, 

The  drink  for  flowers, 

Poured  out  in  showers. 
Is  just  tho  drink  for  you. 

The  nightingale. 

That  cheers  tho  valoj 
From  yonder  streamlet's  flow; 

Tho  song-bird's  drink, 

Should  be,  I  think, 
Tho  drink  for  birds  like  you. 

The  stars  so  bright, 

That  gem  tho  night, 
trp  in  the  sky  so  bUio, 

Fling  down  their  beanis, 

"Upon  the  streAms, 
"Which  flow  with  drink  for  you. 

When  Hagar  prayed, 
For  showers  and  shade, 
A  fount  dry  sands  burst  through ; 
She  wept  and  smiled, 
And  gave  her  child, 
Tho  drink,  dear  ones,  for  you. 

. <  ^-»-  > 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

UNDER   A    CLOUD. 


BT   T,    S.   AETHXTK. 

"  Did  Tou  ever  see  a  sadder  face  V 

It  was  the  remark  of  a  lady  to  her  friend,  as  Mrs.  Loring  pass- 
ed her  window,  ilrs.  Loring  had  ridden  out  for  the  first  time  for 
months  ;  not  now  of  her  own  choice,  but  in  obedience  to  the  so- 
licitation of  a  friend,  and  the  positive  commands  of  her  physician. 
She  was  in  deep  sorrow — refusing  all  comfort.  Heavy  clouds 
were  in  her  sky — black  clouds,  thi-ough  which  not  a  ray  of 
sunshine  penetrated. 

"  Never,"  answered  the  friend,  while  a  shade,  caught  from  Mrs. 
Loring's  countenance,  flitted  across  her  own  face.  "  Who  can 
she  be  V 

"  Didn't  you  recognize  her  ?" 

"  No.     The  countenance  was,  to  me,  that  of  a  stranger." 

"  I  can  hardly  wonder  that  it  should  be  so,"  said  the  friend, 
"  for  she  is  sadly  changed.  That  was  poor  Mrs.  Loring,  who  lost 
her  two  children  last  winter  from  scarlet  fever." 

"  Mrs.  Loring  !"  The  lady  might  well  look  surprised.  "  Sor- 
row has,  indeed,  done  a  fearftil  work  there.  But  is  it  right,  thus 
to  sit  under  a  cloud — right,  thus  to  oppose  no  strong  banier  to 
the  waters  of  affliction  that  go  sweeping  over  the  soul,  marring 
all  its  beauty?" 

"  It  is  not  right,"  was  answered.  "  The  heart  that  thus  sits  in 
darkness,  brooding  over  its  loss,  sorrows  with  a  selfish  sorrow. 
The  clouds  that  shut  out  the  sun,  are  exhalations  from  its  o'wn 
stagnant  surface.  It  makes  the  all-pervading  gloom  by  which  it 
is  smTounded.  I  pity  Mi-s.  Loring,  unhappy  sufferer  that  she  is, 
but  my  pity  for  her  is  always  mingled  vrith  a  desu-e  to  speak 
sharp  rebuking  words,  in  the  hope  to  agitate  the  slumberous 
atmosphere,  inwhicli  she  is  enveloped  like  a  shrond." 

" I  wonder,"  remai'ked  the  othe^  "that  her  husband  permits 
her  to  brood  so  long  in  idle  grief  over  the  inevitable." 

"  Husbands,"  was  replied,  "  have  often  the  least  salutary  influ- 
ence over  their  wives  when  bowed  vnth  affliction.  Some  men 
have  no  patience  with  displays  of  excessive  grief  in  woman,  and 
are  therefore,  more  ignorant  than  children  in  regard  to  its  treat- 
ment. Such  a  man  is  Mr.  Loring.  All  that  he  does  or  says, 
therefore,  only  deepens  the  encompassing  shadow.  A  ■wise,  un- 
selfish  man,  with  a  mind  to  realize  something  of  his  wile's  true 
state,  and  a  heart  to  sympathize  with  her,  will  always  lead  her 
from  beneath  the  clouds  of  sorrow,  upwards  to  the  cheeifril 
heights  upon  which  the  sunshine  rests.  If  she  show  unwilling- 
ness to  be  led — if  she  court  the  shadows,  and  hide  in  the  gloom 
of  her  cmi  dark  repinings — he  does  not  become  impatient.  He 
loves  her  with  too  unselfish  a  love  for  this.  And  so  he  brings 
lighf  to  her  on  his  own  countenance,  the  sunshine  of  even  affected 
cheerfulness,  that  penetrates  the  murky  atmosphere  in  which  she 
sits,  and  warms  her  heart  vrith.  its  genial  radiance.  Thus  he  wooes 
her  ^vith  sunny  gleams  from  the  clear  sky  that  yet  bends  over  her, 
and  that  will  make  ail  again  bright  and  beautiful  on  the  eai-th  of 
her  spirit,  if  she  will  but  lift  herself  above  the  clouds.  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  Mrs.  Loring,  that  she  is  not  blessed  with  such  a 
husband." 

The  subject  of  this  conversation  had,  on  that  morning,  yielded 
to  the  solicitations  of  one  of  her  nearest  friends,  and  with  great 
reluctance,  consented  to  go  out  with  her  in  her  caiiiage. 

"I  shall  be  much  better  at  home,"  she  objected,  to  the  urgent 
appeals  of  her  friend.  "  This  quiet  suits  me.  The  stillness  of 
my  own  chamber  accords  best  with  my  feelings.  The  glare  and 
linstle  of  the  busy  streets  will  only  disturb  rae  deeper.  I  know  it 
is  kindness  in  you,  but  it  is  a  mistaken  kindness." 

To  reason  with  her  would  have  been  useless,  and  so  reason  was 
not  attempted. 

"  I  have  come  prepared  to  hear  no  objections,"  was  the  firm 
answer.  "  The  doctor  says  that  you  are  injuring  your  health, 
and  must  go  out.     So  get  yourself  ready." 

"Health — life  even  !  TVTiat  are  they  tome?  I  have  nothing 
to  live  for  !"  was  the  gloomy  response.  "  Come  quickly  the  time 
when  I  shall  lay  me  down  and  sleep  in  peace." 


"A  woman,  and  nothing  to  live  for  !  One  of  God's  intelligent 
creatures,  and  nothing  to  live  for  !" 

There  was  so  much  of  rebuke  in  the  tone  with  which  this  was 
uttered,  that  Mrs.  Loring  was  partiaUy  aroused  thereby. 

"  Come  !  Let  us  see  whether  there  be  not  something  to  live 
for.     Come  !  you  must  go  mtli  me  this  morning." 

So  decisive  was  the  lady's  manner — so  impelling  tho  action  of 
tlio  will — that  Mrs.  Loring  found  herself  unable  to  resist,  and  so, 
with  a  reluctance  that  was  not  concealed,  she  made  her  prepara- 
tions to  go  out.  In  due  time  she  was  ready,  and  descending 
with  her  friend,  took  a  scat  in  her  can-iage  and  was  driven  away. 
Houses,  trees,  public  buildings  swept,  like  a  moving  panorama, 
before  her  eyes,  and  though  familiar  objects  glassed  themselves 
therein,  they  failed  to  awaken  the  slightest  interest.  The  sky 
was  clear,  and  tho  bright  sunshine  lay  everywhere  ;  but  her  heart 
still  sat  under  a  cloud,  and  folded  around  itself  gloom  for  a  man- 
tle. Her  friend  talked  to  her;  calling  her  attention  every  little 
wliilo  to  some  new  palace-home,  or  to  some  glimpse  of  rm-al 
beauty  which  tho  eye  caught  far  in  the  distance.  But  all  was 
vain ;  the  mourner's  slender  form  still  shrunk  back  amongst  the 
cusliions,  and  her  face  wore  its  saddest  aspect. 

Suddenly  the  carriage  drew  up  before  a  neat  looking  house  of 
moderate  size,  with  a  plat  of  ground  in  front,  wherein  was  a  ver- 
dant square  and  borders  of  well  tended  flowers.  Ere  Mrs.  Lor- 
ing had  time  to  ask  a  question,  the  coachman  was  at  the  door. 

"  Why  do  you  stop  here  V  she  inquired. 

"  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  call.  Come !  You  must  go  in 
with  mo." 

Mrs,  Loring  shook  her  head  in  a  positive  way,  and  said  "  No," 
still  more  positively. 

-  "  Tou  will  meet  no  light  votary  of  fashion  here,  my  friend," 
said  the  lady,  "but  one  who  has  suffered  like  yourself.     Come !" 

But  Mrs.  Loring  shrunk  farther  back  in  the  carriage. 

"  It  is,  now,  only  three  months  since  she  followed  to  their  mor- 
tal resting  place,  two  precious  little  ones,  the  last  of  her  flock, 
that,  scarcely  a  year  ago,  numbered  foui".  I  want  you  to  meet 
her.  Sisters  in  sorrow,  you  cannot  hut  feel  di'awn  towards  each 
other  by  cords  of  sympathy." 

Mrs.  Loring  shook  her  head  imperatively. 

"  No — no  !  I  do  not  wish  to  see  her.  I  have  grief  enough  of 
ray  own,  without  sharing  in  that  of  others.  Why  did  you  bring 
me  here  V  There  was  something  like  anger  in  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Loring. 

"  Six  months,  nearly,  have  passed  since  God  took  your  chil- 
dren to  himself,  and  time,  that  softens  grief,  has  brought  to  you 
at  least  some  healing  leaves.  The  friend  I  wish  to  visit — a  friend 
in  humble  life — is  sorrowing  with  as  deep  a  son*ow,  that  is  yet 
hut  thi'ee  months  old.  Have  you  no  word  to  speak  to  her  ?  Can 
you  not,  at  least,  mingle  a  tear  with  her  tears  1  It  may  do  you 
both  good.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  urge  a  selfish  reason.  Bear 
up,  with  womanly  fortitude  imder  your  own  eoitow,  and  seek  to 
heal  the  sorrow  of  a  sister,  over  whose  heai-t  are  passing  the  same 
waters  of  afiiiction.     Come,  my  friend !" 

Mrs.  Loring,  so  strongly  urged,  stepped  out  upon  the  pave- 
ment. She  did  so  with  a  reluctance  that  was  almost  tmconquer- 
able.  O,  how  earnestly  she  wished  herself  back  again  in  the 
shadowy  solitude  of  her  own  home. 

"  Is  Mi'S.  Adrian  at  home  1"  was  inquired  of  the  tidy  girl,  who 
came  to  the  door.  The  answer  being  in  tho  afiirmative,  the  la- 
dies entered,  and  were  shown  into  a  small  but  neat  sitting  room, 
on  the  walls  of  which  were  portraits,  in  crayon,  of  four  as  lovely 
children  as  ever  the  eyes  looked  upon.  The  sight  of  these  sweet 
young  faces  stirred  the  waters  of  sorrow  in  the  heart  of  Mi's. 
Loring,  and  she  hardly  restrained  her  tears.  While  yet  her 
pulses  throbbed  with  a  quicker  beat,  the  door  opened,  and  a 
woman  entered,  on  whose  rather  pale  face  was  a  smile  of  pleasant 
welcome. 

"  My  friend  Jlrs.  Loring,"  such  was  tho  inti'oduction,  "  of 
whom  I  have  spoken  to  you  several  times." 

The  smile  did  not  fade  from  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Adi-ian, 
but  its  expression  changed  as  she  took  the  hand  of  Mi's.  Loring, 
and  said : 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  calling." 

Mrs.  Loring  scarcely  returned  the  warm  pressure  with  which 
her  hand  was  taken.  Her  lips  moved  slightly,  but  no  word 
found  utterance.  Not  the  feeblest  effort  at  a  responsive  smile  was 
visible. 

"  We  have  both  been  called  to  pass  through  the  fire,"  said  'Mrs. 
Adrian,  in  more  subdued  tones,  though  the  smile  still  pl.^yed 
around  her  lips.  "  Happily,  One  walked  with  us  when  the  flames 
were  fiercest,  or  wc  must  have  been  consumed." 

It  was  now  her  voice  reached  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Loring.  Tho 
eyes  of  the  selfish  woman  had  drooped  to  tho  floor,  and  her 
thought  was  turning  in  upon  itself.  In  the  smile  that  hovered 
about  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Adrian,  she  had  seen  only  indifference — not 
a  sweet  resignation.  The  words  just  spoken,  but  more  paiticu- 
larly  the  voice  that  gave  them  utterance,  unveiled  to  her  tho  sor- 
row of  a  kindi'cd  sufferer,  who  would  not  let  the  voice  of  wailing 
distui-b  another's  ear,  nor  the  shadow  of  her  grief  fall  upon  a 
spirit  already  under  a  cloud.  The  drooping  eyes  of  Mrs.  Loring 
were  raised,  with  a  half  wondering  expression,  to  the  face  of  Mrs. 
Aflriau.  Still  hovered  the  smile  about  those  pale  lips ;  but  its 
meaning  was  no  longer  a  mystery — the  smile  was  a  loving  effort 
to  send  light  and  warmth  to  the  heai-t  of  a  grieving  sister.  From 
the  face  of  JLs.  Adrian  the  eye  of  SIi'S.  Loring  wandered  to  the 
portraits  of  her  children  on  the  wall. 

"  All  gone  I"  The  words  fell  from  Mrs.  Loring's  lips  almost 
involuntarily.  She  spoke  from  a  new  impulse — pity  for  a  sister 
in  soiTow. 

"  All,"  was  answered.  "  They  were  precious  to  mo — very 
precious — but  God  took  them." 


A  sUght  huskiuess  veiled  her  voice. 

"  Beautiful  childi'en  !"  'Mis.  Loring  still  gazed  on  the  portraits. 
"  And  all  taken  in  a  year.  0,  how  did  you  keep  your  heart  from 
breaking  1" 

"  He  who  laid  upon  me  so  heavy  a  btirden,  gave  me  strength 
to  bear  it,"  was  the  low  reply; 

"  I  hav  e  found  no  strength  in  a  like  affliction,"  said  Mrs. 
Loring,  sadly. 

"No  sti-ength!  Have  you  sought  sustaining  power  V  Mrs. 
Adrian  spoke  with  a  winning  earnestness. 

"  I  have  prayed  for  comfort,  but  none  came,"  said  'Mrs.  Loring, 
sadly. 

"  Praying  is  well;  but  it  avails  not,  unless  there  bo  abo  doing." 

"  Doing  1" 

"  Yes,  the  faithfiil  doing  of  our  duty.  Sorrow  has  no  antidote 
like  this." 

Mrs.  Loring  gazed  intently  upon  the  face  of  her  monitor. 

"  When  the  last  heavy  strokes  fell  upon  my  heart,"  continued 
Mrs.  Adrian,  "  shattering  it,  as  it  seemed,  to  pieces,  I  lay  for  a 
little  while  stunned,  weak  and  almost  helpless.  But  as  soon  as 
thought  began  to  run  clear,  I  said  to  myself — '  Is  there  nothing 
for  my  hands  to  do,  that  yon  lie  here  idle  ?  Is  your's  the  only 
suffering  spirit  in  the  world  V  Then  I  thought  of  my  husband's 
son'ow,  which  he  bore  so  silently  and  manfully,  striving  to  look 
away  from  his  own  grief,  that  he  might  bring  comfort  to  me. 
*  Is  it  not  in  my  power  to  lessen  for  him  the  gloom  of  our  desolate 
household  V  I  asked  of  myself.  I  felt  that  it  was,  and  when  next 
he  returned  home  at  the  day's  decline,  I  met  him — ^not  with 
a  face  of  gloom  as  before,  but  with  as  cheerful  a  countenance 
as  it  was  in  my  power  to  assume.  I  had  my  reward ;  I  saw  that 
I  had  lightened  his  burden,  and  from  that  moment,  half  the  prea- 
STu-e  of  mine  was  removed.  Since  then  I  have  never  suffered  my 
heart  to  brood  idly  over  its  grief;  but  in  daily  duties  sought  the 
strength  that  never  is  given  to  those  who  fold  their  hands  in 
fi-uitless  inactivity.  The  removal  of  my  children  lightened  all 
home  duties,  and  took  away  objects  of  love  that  I  felt  must  be  in 
a  measure  restored.  I  had  the  mother's  heart  still.  And  so  I 
sought  out  a  motherless  little  one,  and  gathered  her  into  the  fold 
of  my  love.  Ah,  madam !  this  is  the  best  balsam  for  the  bereav- 
ed and  bleeding  affections,  that  I  can  tell  of  To  me  it  has 
brought  comfort,  and  reconciled  me  to  losses,  the  bare  anticipa- 
tion of  which  once  made  me  almost  beside  myself  with  fear. 
Sometimes,  as  I  sit  with  the  tender  babe  I  now  call  my  own,  rest- 
ing on  my  bosom,  a  thought  of  heaven  goes  pleasantly  througli 
my  mind,  and  I  picture  to  myself  the  mother  of  this  adopted 
child  as  the  loving  guardian  of  my  own  babes,  now  risen  into 
the  spiritual  kingdom  of  our  Father.  I  cannot  teU  you  what  a 
thrill  of  delight  such  thoughts  at  times  awaken !" 

Mrs.  Loring  bowed  her  head  upon  her  bosom,  and  sat  in  silence 
for  some  moments.     Then  she  said ; 

"  You  have  read  me  a  lesson  fr6m  which  I  hope  to  profit.  No 
wonder  my  heart  has  ached  on  with  undiminished  pain.  I  have 
been  selfish  in  my  grief.  '  There  is  nothing  now  to  live  for,'  I 
have  repeated  to  myself  over  and  over  again,  until  I  believed  the 
words." 

"Nothing  to  live  for!"  Mrs.  Adrian  spoke  in  a  surprised 
voice.  "  In  the  image  and  likeness  of  God  we  were  all  made  ; 
and  if  we  would  have  the  lost  beauty  restored,  we  must  imitate 
God  in  om-  lives.  He  loves^ every  one  with  a  divine  tenderness, 
and  is  ever  seeking  to  bless  us.  If  we  would  be  Uke  him,  we 
must  love  each  other,  and  seek  each  other's  good.  He  has  given 
us  the  ability  to  impart  blessings,  and  made  true  happiness  to 
depend  on  the  exercise  of  this  ability,  and  if  wc  fold  our  hands 
and  sit  in  idle  repinings,  happiness  is  not  possible.  How  fully 
have  I  proved  this  !" 

"And  God  helping  me,  I  will  prove  the  opposite,"  said  Mrs. 
Loring,  speaking  from  the  warmth  of  a  new  impulse.  "Long 
enough  have  I  been  sitting  under  a  cloud." 

"  While  the  bright  sun  shone  fai-  above  in  the  clear  heavens," 
added  the  friend,  with  a  smile  of  encouragement. 

"May  we  see  this  babe  you  have  called  your  own  V  said  Mrs. 
Loring. 

The  little  one  was  brought ;  and  as  she  lay  tenderly  clasped  to 
the  bosom  of  her  new  mother,  giving  even  more  of  blessedness 
than  she  received,  Mrs.  Loiing,  after  her  lips  had  touched  with  a 
Kngering  pressure  the  pm-e  forehead,  said : 

"  Your  action  has  been  wiser  and  better  than  mine,  and  yoa 
have  had  your  reward.  While  tho  waters  of  love  have  grown 
stagnant  in  my  heart,  sending  up  murky  cxh.alarious  to  dai'ken  my 
sky,  yours  have  been  kept  sweet  and  pure,  to  mirror  tho  bending 
heavens.     I  thank  you  for  the  lesson." 

She  wore  a  different  f;ice  on  returning  home,  than  when  she 
went  forth  so  reluctantly.  There  was  a  rift  in  tho  overshadowing 
clouds,  and  a  few  rays  of  simshiuo  came  warmly  down.  Even 
tlie  inception  of  good  purposes  liad  moved  the  long  pulseless  wa- 
ters, and  the  small  ripples  on  the  surface  were  catcliing  the  light. 
A  few  weeks  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  life-duties  awaiting 
her  hand  on  all  sides,  wrouglit  a  wonderful  change  in  Mrs.  Lor- 
ing. In  seeking  to  be  useful  to  others,  her  heart  was  comforted; 
and  when,  into  that  heart — ever  yearning  with  a  mother's  uudy- 
ing  love — a  babe,  left  helpless  and  friendless  in  the  world,  was 
taken,  the  work  of  consolation  was  completed.  She  sat  under  a 
cloud  no  longer.  Above  her  arched  the  beautiful  sky,  bright 
through  the  cheerful  day ;  and  when  tlio  night  of  grief  for  the  loss 
of  her  precious  ones  retm-ned,  as  it  would  reiunr  at  intervals,  a 
thousand  stars  made  beautiful  the  azure  firmament. 


Solitude  can  be  well  applied,,  and  sit  right  npou  but  verv  few 
persons.  Tlicy  must  have  knowledge  enough  of  the  world  to 
see  the  foUics  of  it  ;  and  virtue  enough  to  despise  all  vanity. — 
Cowki/. 
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VIEW   OP   DAl^VERS,   FROM   THE   CEMETERY,  HARMONY    GROVE. 


DANVERS,  MASSACHUSETTS, 

This  ancient  town  adjoins  Salem  on  the  northwest,  nnd  wm 
formerly  a  part  of  it.  It  was  incorporated  in  1756.  Tor  years 
before  the  separation,  the  name  Danvers  was  occnsionally  applied 
to  the  middle  precinct  of  Salem.  Among  the  settlers,  prior  to 
the  separation,  were  several  of  the  name  of  Osborne,  a  nnme  con- 
nected by  marriage,  with  the  Danvcrs  family  in  England.  Earl 
Danvcrs  wa.^  one  of  the  repcidcs,  the  fifth  who  pipned  the  death 
warrant  of  Charles.  Sir  Henry  Danvers,  the  last  of  ihis  family, 
died  in  1643,  a  man  of  wealth,  as  is  to  be  presumed  from  his 
liberal  donation  of  £5000  and  more  for  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing in  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  is  highly  probable  the  name 
of  the  town  was  derived  from  this  family.  This  name  has  one 
merit — it  is  not  found  any^-here  else.  Mr.  Felt,  the  oarefal  an- 
nalist of  Salem,  thinks  the  name  was  suggested  by  Lieut.  Gov. 
Phipps,  from  gratitude  to  one  of  his  patrons,  and  refers  to  a  letter 
that  80  states  the  fact.  There  are  three  villages  here.  South  Dan- 
Ters,  one  at  the  New  Mills,  and  another  at  the  Plains.  This  town 
is  well  watered  by  Ipswich  river  and  the  sea,  and  possesses  a 
good  water  power,  both  salt  and  fresh.  The  town  presents  a 
varied  surface,  and  from  the  high  grounds  are  obtained  some  of 
the  most  picturesque  views  of  sea 
and  shore  to  be  found  in  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  Danvers  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  tine  sienite,  clay  and 
never-failing  springs  of  soft  and 
pure  water.  It  was  in  the  family 
of  Mr.  Parris,  of  this  place,  that 
witchcraft  first  made  its  appearance 
in  this  country,  in  1692.  Danvers 
is  very  largely  concerned  in  the 
production  of  leather,  boots  and 
shoes,  the  arlnual  product  exceed- 
ing two  millions  of  dollars.  There 
are  also  manufactures  of  iron,  wool, 
etc.  The  view  of  Daflvers  which 
wo  give  above,  is  taken  from  the 
beautiful  cemetery  situated  opposite 
the  town,  bearinr  the  very  appro- 
priate name  of  Harmony  Grove. 
There  are  numerous  burial  places 
in  Danvers,  but  the  one  from  which 
our  scene  is  taken,  exceeds  them 
all  in  beauiy;  the  grounds  are 
handsomely  laid  out,  and  some  of 
the  noblest  trees  in  the  surround- 
ing country  cast  their  shadows  over 
this  serene  and  lovely  spot.  In  this 
cemetery  stands  the  monument  of 
the  la.st  survivor  of  Washington's 
body  guard,  of  which  wo  also  give 
a  representation  on  the  next  page. 
On  the  fotir  sides  of  its  base,  it 
read'i  Jhijs  :  "  Erecfed  by  his  fellow 
citizens  in  memory  of  Jesso  Smith, 
bom  April  13,  1756,  died  June  4, 
18-i4.  A  patriot  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion,  serving  in  the  army  through- 
out the  war,  present  at  the  battles 
of  Concord,  Lexington,  Bun  ker 
Hill,  Briindywino  and  Monmouth; 
the  last  survivor  of  the  body- 
guard of  Waahington,  and  tlirough 
life,  in  peace  and  in  wnr,  his  wor- 
hy  follower.  By  his  side  lie  the 
romaiua  of  Sarah   Smith,  wife  of 


Jesse  Smith,  bom  January  13,  1761,  died  August  21,  1840." 
Near  this,  on  Poole's  hill,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  extensive 
of  the  public  cemeteries.  Here  rest  the  remains  of  Cook,  Da- 
land  and  Goldthwait,  patriots  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
and  of  the  reverend  pastors,  Holt  and  Walker,  who  alone,  of  the 
large  number  who  have  officiated  as  pastors  in  the  south  parish, 
died  with  their  liamess  on.  But  what  more  than  anything  else 
excites  the  curiosity  of  strangers,  is  the  burial  place  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Whitman,  the  original  of  Eliza  Wharton,  immortalized 
by  a  lady,  wife  of  a  clergyman  at  Brighton  as  the  American  Co- 
quette. A  constant  pilgiimage  to  her  grave  has  been  perfonncd 
until  the  path  is  fimily  beaten,  and  the  monument,  which  is  of 
freestone,  is  nearly  crumbled  in  ruins.  Tradition  speaks  of  this 
lady  as  possessing  superior  charms,  both  mental  and  personal. 
She  was  of  good  family,  and  basely  betrayed.  Wliile  her  devia- 
tions from  the  path  of  virtue  may  start  the  tear  of  pity,  her  follies 
should  not  be  overlooked.  One  of  the  most  pleasant  reminis- 
cences of  Danvers  relates  to  the  "  Endicott  Pear  Tree."  This 
venera>>le  tree  still  flourishes  on  the  old  "  Governor  Endicott 
farm,"  which  is  situated  in  that  part  of  Danvers  known  as  Dan- 
vers Port.     Eor  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  it  has 
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watched  over  that  spot.     The  tree,  whose  fruit  resembles  a  vari- 
ety of  the  Bon  Chretien,  stands  on  the  farm  granted  to  Governor 
Endicott  in  1632,  and  is  said  to  be  a  seedling  tree  of  the  orig- 
inal orchard  he  planted  there.     This  orchard  was  situated  on  the 
southern  side  of  a  gentle  slope  of  land,  and  sheltered  by  it  some- 
what from  the  piercing  northerly  and  north-westerly  winds.     For 
six  successive  generations,  a  space  of  184  year?,  the  Governor 
and  his  descendants  occupied  this  farm,  which  they  held  solely  by 
the  original  grant  until  1828,  a  period  of  196  years,  during  which 
the  tree  was  never  lost  sight  of  by  them.     The  trees  constituting 
the  original  orchard  were  imported  from  England  in  June,  1630, 
and  came  over  in  one  of  the  ships  which  accompanied  Governor 
Winthrop.     They  were  packed  in  boxes,  with  earth  about  them, 
and  being  quite  small,  were  perhaps  considered  too  young  to  be 
grafted  before  leaving  England.     After  their  arrival  in  America, 
they  were  probably  first  planted  at  the  goveraor's  town  residence. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Bently,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  this  venerable 
tree,  and  was  accustomed  to  pay  it  an  annual  visit  for  many  years 
of  his  life,  .^ays,  October   lith,   1809  : — "  The  tree  is  near  the 
site  of  the  first  mansion  of  the  governor,  and  the  land  and  tree 
always  have  been  and  now  are  the  property  of  his  direct  heirs, 
being  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John 
Endicott,  nearly  fourscore  years  of 
age,  and  of  the  sixth  generation. 
To  ascertain  its  age,  near  it  stood 
a  dial,  which  was  fixed  upon  a  ped- 
estal which  the  governor  said  bore 
the  ago  of  the  tree.     That  dial  has 
been  for  years  in  my  possession. 
It  is    copper,  square,    horizontal, 
three  inches,  a  very  fair  impression, 
and  in  the  highest  order.      It   is 
marked  '  William  Boyce,  clock  ma- 
ker, fecit.   I.  1630  E.,*  the  initials 
of  the  governor's  name  !   Notwith- 
standing the  great  age  to  which  it 
has  attained,  the  tree  has  had  much 
to  contend  with  during  a  largo  por- 
tion of  its  life.    For  upwards  of  a 
century  it  has  stood  in  an  open 
field,  without  any  protection,  until 
within  the    last  thirty-five   years, 
when  it  has  been  sunounded  by  a 
fence.     It  has  been  browsed  by  cat- 
tle and  injured   by  storms ;    and 
twice,  in  the  gales  of  1804  and  1815, 
it  has  been  nearly  destroyed.     Af- 
ter the  latter  gale,  it  bore  no  fruit 
for  four  or  live  years.     The  torna- 
do which  swept  over  Danvers  somo 
twelve  year.*!  since  did  it  irreparable 
injury,  twisting  off  several  vigorous 
limbs,  and  injuring  others.      The 
vigor  of  its  youth  has  now  passed 
away,  and  in  all  likelihood    it  will 
not   survive   the    storms  of  many 
winter.-^  more.     But  the  memory  of 
him  who  planted  it,  who  trained  its 
young  branches,  and  watched  its 
primal  blossoms,  is    still   green  in 
the  hearts  of  n  grateful  people ;  snd 
until  the  boon  of  liberty  and  relig- 
ious freedom  shall  cease  to  exist, 
all    liotior  will  be  rendered  by  the 
sous  of  Mas-^acl inset ts  to  the  memo- 
ry of  John  Endicott. 
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LIEUTENANT  MAURY. 

Mntthew  Fontaine  Mnury,  LL- 
D.,  Lieut.  IT.  S.  Navy— a  portrait 
of  whom  wc  pivc  below — ^was  bom 
near  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  the  Uth 
of  Janttni7,  1806.  He  was  one  of 
nine  children;  and  when  four  or 
five  years  of  ape  his  parents  emi- 
grated to  Middle  Tennessee,  and 
settled  in  Williamson  county,  near 
the  town  of  Franklin.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  midshipman  in  the  navy 
in  February,  1825;  and  was  one 
'  of  the  midshipmen  of  the  U.  S. 
frigate  Brandywinc,  when  she  con- 
veyed Gen.  Lafayette  to  France  iu 
the  fall  of  that  year.  He  remained 
attached  to  the  Brandywinc  antil 
she  arrived  in  the  Pacific  as  the 
flag  ship  of  Commodore  Jacob 
Jones.  He  was  transferred  from 
that  vessel  in  1827  to  the  U.  S. 
eloop  Vinccnnes,  because  she  was 
a  more  active  cruiser.  In  her  he 
performed  the  second  voyage  of 
circumnavigation  that  was  ever 
performed  by  an  American  man-of- 
war,  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1829.  He  was  then  ex- 
amined for  promotion,  passed  and 
again  sailed  for  the  Pacific  as  mas- 
ter of  the  U.  S.  ship  Falmouth. 
From  her  ho  was  tiansferred  as 
first  to  the  schooner  Dolphin ;  and 
from  her,  as  acting  lieutenant  to 
the  U.  S.  frigate  Potomac,  in  which 
vessel  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1634.  It  was  during  this 
cruise  that  he  wrote  his  work  on 
navigation,  which  was  afterwards 
adopted  as  the  text-book  of  the 
navy.  His  next  appointment  in 
the  ser\'ice  was  as  astronomer  to 
the  United  States  Exploring  Expe- 
dition, Commodore  Thomas  A.  C. 
Jones.  After  the  abandonment  of 
the  expedition  by  Commodore 
Jones,  and  its  re-organization,  he 
was  relieved  at  his  o^vn  request 
from  service  in  it,  and  was  soon 
after  detailed  for  the  "survey  of 
Bouthem  harbors."  During  a  re- 
fipite  of  a  few  weeks  from  this  ser- 
Tico  in  1840,  he  went  to  Tennessee 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  his  pa- 
rents to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
days  at  his  house  in  Virginia. 
Being  suddenly  called  back  by  or- 
ders from  the  government,  it  was 
on  his  return  to  his  vessel  that  he 
became  a  cripple  for  life  by  the  up- 
setting of  a  stage-coach  in  Ohio. 
In  1842,  when  still  on  crutches,  he 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  Depot  of 
Charts  and  Instruments  in  Wash- 
ington; and  in  1844,  he  was  or- 
dered to  take  charge  as  superin- 
tendent, of  the  National  Observa- 
tory. In  that  position,  though 
comparatively  a  youth,  and  with 
no  other  advantages  of  previous 
preparation  than  such  as  he  has 
entirely  made  for  himself,  Lieut- 
Maury  has  come  to  be  acknowl- 
edged by  the  scientific  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  as  one  of  the  very  first 
astronomers  of  the  age.  While 
the  navigating  interest  of  the 
United  States  has  been  benefited 
by  the  results  of  his  scientific  re- 

Bean:hes  more  than  by  those  of  any  other  living  man,  all  the  com- 
mercial world  are  also  profiting  beyond  measure  from  his  labors, 
which  are  being  watched  and  anticipated  across  the  Atlantic,  as 
no  other  American's  scientific  eflforts  have  been,  since  the  days  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.     His  researches  concerning  the  laws  govem- 
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ing  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  which  have  recently  been  promul- 
gated, having  been  tested  practically,  are  believed  by  men  of 
science  everywhere,  to  embrace  discoveries  of  more  probable  im- 
portance and  value  than  any  ever  before  made  in  connection  with 
the  same  subject. 


COAL  FIELDS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Great  Britain  occupies  the  first 
rank,   both  in    the    quantity  and 
quality  of  her  coal  production.  The 
amount    she    yearly    produces  ia 
32,000,000  tons.     Belgium  cornea 
next    with    5,000,000    tons ;    the 
United  States  produces  nearly  the 
same  quantity ;  France  4,200,000 ; 
Prussia,  3,500,000;  Austria  about 
700,000.     Belgium,  the  second  coal 
producing  country  on  the  globe,  is 
traversed  in  an  east-north-east  di- 
rection by  a  large  zone  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  formation,  from  which 
she  derives  her  supply.     This  zone 
occupies  an  extent  of  331,392  acres, 
or  about  one  twenty-second  part  of 
her  whole  area.     France  procures 
coal  from  fifty-six  of  her  eighty-six 
departments.   This  yield  is  divided 
among  eighty-eight  coal  basins,  and 
comprises  both  the  bituminous  and 
non  bituminous  varieties.   Her  pro- 
duction,  which   is    now  4,200,000 
tons,  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  French  revolution,  but  240,000 
tons,  the    greater  part  of  which 
camo  from    two  coal  fields.     The 
general  quality  of  her  coal  is  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  British.     Coal 
is  daily  getting  into  greater  favor 
with  the  French,  and  it  may  be 
expected  that  with  increased  de- 
mand and  the  growing  facilities  of 
railway  transport,   it  will    be  re- 
duced so  much  in  price  that  it  may 
be  employed  in  gas  establishments. 
The    national    steam    marine    of 
France  even  now  derives  its  coal 
from  Great  Britain.     Many  of  the 
provinces  of  Prussia  are  rich  in 
coal  basins  similar  to  those  of  Eng- 
land.    Peat,  however,  is  in  exten- 
sive use  in  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and 
Wirtemberg.     At  Berlin  and  ita 
environs  it  is  employed  in  almost 
all  the  workshops,  and  on  account 
of  its  application  to  the  production 
of  gas,  its  consumption  is  regularly 
increasing.    Austria  possesses  ex- 
tensive coal  beds,  but  the  working 
of  them  has  not  yet  been  carried 
on  to  any  great  extent,  there  being 
a  plentiful  supply  of  wood,  and  at 
low  prices.      The  United   States 
yields  bituminous   and  anthracito 
coal  in  abundance.     She  is  young 
and  vigorous.     She  possesses  rail- 
ways  and  ships  to   aid  in  devel- 
oping her  mineral  resources,  and 
doubtless  in  a  few  years  more  her 
coal  production  will  be  only  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  England.     The 
coal  fields  scattered  over  twelve  of 
the  United  States,  give  an  aggre- 
gate area  of  565,283  square  miles, 
of  which  133,132  miles,  or  ne-arlj 
one-fourth,    is    composed   of   coal 
beds.     Canada  contains  no  work- 
able beds  of  coal,  but  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick  and  Newfoundland 
are  said  to  be  rich  in  the  article. 
Most  of  the  minor    conntries    in 
Europe  yield  coal.     In  Russia,  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,   bituminous    coal    has    been 
found  in  abundance.     The  richest 
Russian  coal  field  is  on  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  between  the 
Little  is  known  of  the  carboniferous 
St.  Petersburg  is  lighted  with  gas 
produced  from  English  coal.     Coal  beds  are  found  in  Egypt  and 
various  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.     China  will  doubtless  become, 
erelong,  a  coal  producing  country. — Practical  Mechanics'  Journal. 


Dnieper  and  Donetz  rivers, 
system  of  northern  Russia. 


lilEUTENANT  CHAKLES  HUNTER. 

Our  sketch  is  a  likeness  of  Lieutenant  Hunter,  of  the  American 
Navy,  who^vill  be  recollected  by  our  readers  as  the  gallant  young 
officer,  who,  with  a  small  force,  captured  Alvarado  during  the 
Mexican  war.  This  gallant  action  Lieutenant  Hunter  perfoi-med 
on  his  own  responsibility,  without  orders  from  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  Gulf  Squadron,  for  which  he  was  aftcn\'ai-ds  court- 
martialled  and  reprimanded.  There  has  been  great  diversity  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  equity  of  thus  lewarding  a  gallant  officer, 
who  saw  a  favorable  oppoi-tunity  open  for  a  conquest,  which  could 
not  have  been  made  if  he  had  delayed  to  communicate  with  his 
superior  officers.  Without  doubt  military  and  naval  discipline 
would  be  gi'eatly  injured  were  every  officer  thus  to  assume  respon- 
sibility, but  all  officers  are  not  alike,  and  where  one  energetic 
officer,  like  Hunter,  feels  disposed  to  capture  a  post,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  he  is  px'etty  certain  to  accomplish  it,  and  such 
officers  should  he  allowed  more  margin  than  one  of  less  ability. 
We  think,  therefore,  he  should  have  been  rewarded  in  some  man- 
ner, as  well  as  censured. 


AN  EASTERN  NABOB. 


LIEUTENANT   JIAURY. 


In  1833, 1  left  Constantinople  on  my  way  to  Yaraa,  and  thence 
proceeded  up  the  Danube  in  a  miserable  steamer,  on  board  of 
which  was  a  personage  of  high  distinction  belonging  to  a  neigh- 
boring nation,  whose  habits  afi^orded  me  amusement.  He  was 
courteous  and  gentlemanlike,  but  his  domestic  habits  differed  from 
those  of  his  counti-ymen.  He  had  a  numerous  suite  of  servants, 
who  attended  him  every  night  when  he  went  to  bed,  in  the  stand- 
ing bed  place  of  the  sieamer.  First  they  wound  up  six  or  seven 
gold  watches  and  the  great  man  took  off"  his  boots,  coat,  and  I 
don't  know  how  many  gold  chains  ;  each  night  he  was  invested 
with  a  dift'erent  fur  pelisse,  which  looked  valuable  and  fusty  to 
my  eyes.  Each  morning  they  spread  out  all  the  watches,  took  off" 
the  fur  pelisse,  and  "insinuated  their  lord  into  a  fashionable  and 
somewhat  tight  coat,  not  the  one  worn  yesterday  ;  but  on  no  occa- 
sion did  I  perceive  anything  in  the  nature  of  ablution,  or  any 
proof  that  such  an  ai-ticle  as  a  clean  shirt  formed  a  part  of  the 
great  man's  travelling  wardrobe. — Curson's  Armenia. 
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[Written  for  Glca^on's  Pictorial.] 
ITHAT  IS  DEATH  ! 


BY    B.     J.    BOWB. 


So  ehalt  thoa  rest ;  and  what  if  thou  shalt  fiiU 
Unnoticed  by  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure?    All  that  breatho 
Will  share  thy  destiny.    The  gay  will  langh 
■\\Tien  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on — and  each  one,  as  before,  will  cha«e 
Hin  favorite  phantom ; — yet  all  thc-^e  shall  havo 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee. — Bryast. 

O,  what  L3  death?    A  veil  of  deepest  gloom, 

By  weak  humanity  is  often  cast 
Around  the  portals  of  the  peaceful  tomb, 

To  which  we  all  arc  hurrying  on  so  fast. 

IIow  many  millions  have  those  portals  passed, 
Since  first  the  earth  beheld  creation's  dawn! 

There  all  the  race  of  man  must  end  at  lost; 
For  nature's  course  will  go  serenely  on, 
Nor  vill  earth  miis  the  countless  myriads  that  are  gone. 

O,  what  is  death  ?    How  various  are  the  forms, 
In  which  it  comes  on  this  terrestrial  ball! 

Some  yield  their  spirits  mid  the  strife  of  storms, 
While  life's  last  sands  with  others  calmly  fall : 
This  is  the  lot  that  must  be  shured  by  all — 

The  time — the  honr.  no  mortal  man  can  bnowl 
May  we  be  ready  to  obey  the  call, 

Whene'er  the  summons  comes  for  us  to  go 
And  leave  these  scenes  so  bright  and  beautiful  below! 

0,  what  is  death?    The  victim  of  disease 

Finds  sweet  relief  from  suffering  and  pain ; 
Offc  it  approaches  but  by  elow  degrees, 

And  often  too  some  deadly  plague  will  reign. 

The  warrior  meets  it  on  the  embattled  plain, 
On  fields  of  glor>,  drenched  with  human  gore; 

While  he  whose  life  is  on  the  rolling  main, 
Far,  far  away  from  friend  and  native  shore, 
Oft  sinks  within  its  depths — they  never  see  him.  more. 

O,  what  is  death?    Regardless  all  of  time, 
It  takes  the  child  at  play  amid  the  flowers; 

It  seizes  youth  in  all  its  joyous  prime. 

When  hope  is  bright,  and  fleeting  are  the  hours: 
It  makes  a  sport  of  manhood  and  his  powers. 

Nor  heeds  his  honors — nor  the  mourner's  tears, 
Though  they  should  £ill  like  rain  in  smnmer  showers ; 

It  stUls  his  bofom — and  at  last  appears 
To  hill  whoso  steps  have  reached  far  down  the  vale  of  years. 

O,  what  is  death?    A  respite  from  the  cares, 

The  ills  and  sorrows  that  surround  us  here ; 
When  these,  our  spirits,  freed  from  worldly  snares. 
Shall  bloom  perennial  in  a  brighter  sphere: 
"VThile  all  that  renders  this  existence  dear, 
In  full  perfection,  too,  shall  flourish  there — 
When  dark  oblivion  closes  o'er  each  fear — 
When  glorious  immortality's  our  share, 
And  all  its  pleasing  scenes  shall  be  divinely  fare. 

Then  what  Is  death?    Were  we  the  choice  allowed, 

This  should  be  mine — Yes,  it  indeed  should  ho 
The  gleam  that  plays  upon  the  darkening  cloud. 

To  set  my  spirit  in  an  instant  free '. 

I  would  uot  lire  old  hoary  age  to  sec ; 
But  ero  'ti«  dimmed  would  close  the  lustrous  eye, 

And  lay  me  down  beneath  the  churchyard  tree. 
And  when  I  go,  Heaven  grant  that  I  may  die 
Quick  OS  the  lightning's  flash  that  darts  athwart  the  sky ! 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE   EXILE'S    HEIR. 

A    STOEY    FEOM    THE    FEEKCE    STAGE. 

BT    B.    C.    HAXSCOMB. 


A.  D.    1812. — THE    BEREZINA. 

The  wild  Russian  winter  had  come  down  like  an  avalanche  on 
the  western  invaders,  oven\-helming  them  ■with  horrors  which  the 
most  graphic  pen  can  but  feebly  outline,  and  the  vast  host  of  the 
French  emperor,  a  body  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  civiUzation, 
and  comparable  only  to  the  multitudes  marshalled  by  Xerxes  in 
ancient,  and  Genghis  Khan  in  modem  days,  were  in  full  retreat 
before  the  storms  of  heaven  and  the  steel  of  men.  Vainly  might 
the  eye  seek  in  that  long  living  panorama  of  fugitives,  ragged, 
ehivering,  disorderly,  mute,  encumbered  and  mixed  with  women 
and  children  and  camp  followers,  for  any  trace  of  the  splendid 
array,  the  matchless  discipline,  the  eloquent  enthusiasm,  the  he- 
roic pomp  and  pride  that  marked  the  columns,  which  but  a  few 
months  before  seemed  following  the  banner  of  the  greatest  captain 
of  the  age  to  the  assured  conquest  of  the  north. 

Here  might  be  seen  a  staff  officer  struggling  along  on  foot,  el- 
bowed by  the  meanest  of  his  command ;  there  an  old  grenadier 
yet  clinging  to  his  musket  and  haversack,  while  the  bloody  ban- 
dages upon  his  head  aud  limbs  showed  that  he  had  been  hardly 
used  by  the  enemy.  Shivering  women  were  crowded  together  on 
carts  dragged  by  miserable  hacks  worn  out  with  toil  and  himger. 
Every  minute  some  straggler  would  reel  out  of  tlic  line  and  sink 
down  without  a  murmur  to  rise  no  more.  JCow  and  then  some 
wounded  wi-ctch,  seated  by  the  wayside,  would  implore  the  driver 
of  a  cart  to  take  him  up  ;  but  the  appeal  would  be  unheeded,  for 
misery  had  steeled  all  hearts.  From  more  than  one  point  on  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  the  long  straggling  column,  that  wound  its 
way  like  a  wounded  snake,  was  heard  the  dull  thunder  of  the  Rus- 
sian artillery,  gradually  growing  nearer,  wliile  bands  of  fierce 
Cossacks  were  seen  careering  about,  like  birds  upon  the  mng, 
ready  to  dash  up  and  spear  the  stragglers  or  loiterers  along  the 
line  of  march.  Now  and  then  th-jse  fierce  horsemen  would  at- 
tempt a  swoopmg  charge  upon  some  weak  portion  of  the  retreat- 


ing army.  Then  might  you  behold  the  fore*  of  habit  and  disci- 
pline exerting  a  momentary  influence.  A  hurried  formation  of 
infantry — a  withering  volley  of  small  arms,  perhaps  a  roimd  or 
two  from  the  hght  artillery,  and  the  foes  would  be  scattered,  with 
the  loss  of  a  few  men  and  horses,  but  only  to  reappear,  some  mo- 
ments afterwards,  like  the  wolves  of  their  native  deserts.  But 
the  artillery,  the  favorite  arm  of  Napoleon,  now  caused  as  much 
destruction  to  friend  ;,s  to  foe,  for,  pressing  forward  to  the  head  of 
the  column  which  was  attempting  the  passage  of  the  Berezina, 
the  guns  and  caissons  were  driven  desperately  through  the  dense 
masses  of  fugitives,  crushing  those  whoso  wounds  and  weariness 
prevented  their  getting  out  of  tho  way  of  the  grim  enginery  of 
war. 

To  increase  the  hoiTors  of  tho  passage,  tho  breaking  down  of 
the  bridge,  the  crushing  to  death  of  masses  of  fugitives  on  tho 
icy  banks  of  the  river  by  their  advancing  comrades,  the  round  shot 
of  the  enemy  began  to  plunge  among  them.  Death  in  every  hor- 
rid shape  awaited  them — by  the  merciless  blast  of  winter,  by  the 
heels  of  horses  and  the  wheels  of  gun-carriages,  by  the  lance  of 
the  Cossacks,  by  the  artillery  of  the  foe.  Darkest  of  militai'y 
tragedies,  the  passage  of  the  Berezina  fills  the  saddest,  weariest 
page  in  the  story  of  the  Russian  campaign.  Thi'ough  the  midst 
of  the  wretched  mtiltitude  that  became  denser  and  denser  as  it  con- 
verged towards  the  river,  the  carriage  containing  the  emperor  was 
slowly  driven  on.  It  was  heaped  with  furs,  in  the  midst  of  which 
sat  Napoleon,  wrapped  in  a  green  pelisse  trimmed  with  sables,  his 
firm  countenance  resembling  and  shomng  no  more  trace  of  emo- 
tion than  a  piece  of  sculpture.  Whatever  passed  in  his  heart  and 
mind,  the  serene  and  firm  expression  of  his  face  was  that  becom- 
ing the  leader  of  men  in  the  midst  of  a  disastrous  crisis.  Many 
a  dying  eye  was  turned  to  scan  that  noble  countenance  ;  many  a 
voice  soon  destined  to  bo  mute  in  death  was  heard  to  utter,  Vii-e 
Vempereur  jusqu'  alamort!  No  one  of  that  suffering  multitude 
begrudged  him  the  comforts  he  enjoyed,  for  each  knew  that  the 
load  of  cares  that  weighed  upon  his  soul  far  more  than  balanced 
his  exemption  from  physical  suffering,  and  that  in  his  preserva- 
tion lay  the  only  hope  of  a  general  safety.  "While  Napoleon  lived 
all  was  not  lost. 

The  carriage  coming  to  a  dead  stop,  from  inability  to  proceed. 
Napoleon  availed  himself  of  the  momentary  pause,  to  alight  and 
walk  for  a  brief  space  among  his  devoted  followers.  He  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  giant  figure, 
stalking  along  with  regular  steps,  his  huge  bearskin  cap  and  beard 
white  with  frost,  his  weather-beaten  countenance  expressing  pa- 
tience and  nnfalteruag  resolution.  Though  the  soldier  carried  a 
bundle  clasped  in  his  left  arm,  his  right  hand  clutched  the  stock 
of  the  hea\'y  musket  that  rested  on  his  right  shoulder,  his  haver- 
sack and  cartouch  box  were  in  good  order  and  he  had  not  parted 
from  his  trusty  artillery  sword. 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  emperor,  approaching  him,  "  your  face  is 
familiar  to  me." 

"  It  ought  to  be,"  answered  the  soldier,  bluntly.  "  Tou've  seen 
it  often  enough  by  the  light  of  the  enemy's  fire." 

"  Your  name  V 

"  Stephen  Morand — 2d  artillery  of  the  guard,  my  emperor." 

"  Where  is  yotir  company  V 

"  Here,  my  emperor !    I  am  tho  only  man  left." 

"Good  God!" 

"  For  the  others — j'^ou  must  seek  them  on  the  field  of  Smolensk, 
where  the  wolves  will  fatten  rarely  this  mnter,  and  the  grain  grow 
rank  the  coming  year.  Ah  !  this  campaign — sire !  but  I  say  noth- 
ing, my  emperor  \" 

"  At  least  you  have  not  been  a  loser,  Morand,"  said  Napoleon, 
touching  the  bundle  the  soldier  carried.  "  Yon  have  snatched 
some  booty  out  of  this  sterile  realm." 

"  Open  it,  please,  sire,  and  sec  how  rich  I  am," — replied  tho 
soldier,  with  a  grim  smile. 

Willing  to  humor  the  grorjnard,  the  emperor  complied  TN"ith  his 
request,  and  as  he  did  so,  tho  fair  face  of  a  young  child  of  four 
years  smiled  upon  him  from  the  mi^t  of  the  woolen  rags  in 
which  it  was  enveloped. 

"  Poor  boy  !"  exclaimed  the  emperor.     "  Whose  is  it  ?" 

"  Mine,  my  emperor.  It's  no  place  for  a  child — but  what  was 
to  be  done  1  His  mother  was  a  vivandiere,  my  wife,  sir — who  died 
of  cold  thi-eo  days  ago." 

Tears  started  to  the  poor  fellow's  eyes,  but  they  gave  place  to  a 
smile  of  gratitude  and  joy  when  he  saw  the  emperor  himself  brush- 
ing away  a  tear. 

"  Give  me  your  child,  Morand,"  said  he.  "  I  will  take  him  to 
Paris,  and  take  charge  of  his  education." 

"Take  him!  take  him,  sire!"  cried  the  soldier — "and  may 
God  restore  you  both  to  France !  Adieu,  Augustie,"  ho  cried, 
passionately  kissing  the  boy's  lips. 

"  Adieu,  mon  cher  papa,"  rcpUed  tho  child. 

"  I  shall  never  see  him  again,"  said  the  soldier. 

"  You  shall  see  him  and  be  happy  vnth  him,  Morand,"  cried 
Napoleon.  "  There  are  better  days  in  store  for  all  of  us.  Gtood 
fortune  !"  and  he  stepped  into  his  carnage. 

A  shout  of  "  long  live  the  emperor !"  burst  from  the  lips  of  all 
who  T\-itncssed  this  scene. 

"  ^Vnd  now,"  said  Morand — "  let  me  hear  a  word  of  mmmuring 
against  the  little  corporal,  and  I'll  spit  the  gmmbler  upon  my 
bayonet.     Alhns .'" 


A.  D.    1828. — THE    WILLOWS. 

"  The  Willows,"  was  the  title  of  a  pretty  estate  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Strasbourg,  owned  and  occupied  by  M.  Lafont,  a 
man  of  considerable  property,  a  widower,  and  the  father  of  a  very 
attractive  daughter  named  Louise,  now  just  of  marriageable  age. 


The  other  inmates  of  his  household  were  a  Madame  Duval,  a 
widow  of  forty,  but  still  remarkably  handsome,  who  acted  as  Mr. 
Lafont's  housekeeper,  and  her  son  Gaspar  Duval,  a  fine  looking 
but  dissolute  aud  reckless  young  man.  It  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  those  who  knew  the  regular  habits  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
Willows  that  ho  should  continue  to  tolerate  the  presence  of  so 
profligate  a  person  as  this  young  Duval,  and  his  indulgonco  waa 
rightly  enough  attributed  to  the  overweening  influence  of  the 
housekeeper. 

But  what  connection  has  Mr.  Bernard  Lafont  with  our  story  1 
Simply  this.  The  patronj-mic  of  this  gentleman  was  Morand, 
and  he  was  the  younger  brother  of  tho  soldier  whose  child  the 
emperor  took  charge  of  on  tho  banks  of  the  Berezina.  But  he 
had  taken  the  name  of  Lafont  on  inheriting  the  Willows  and  the 
other  property  of  an  aunt.  This  legacy  would  have  fallen  to  Ste- 
phen the  elder,  had  he  returned  from  the  Russian  campaign,  and 
his  son,  Augustus,  who  would  have  inherited  in  right  of  his  father, 
was  excluded,  because  there  was  no  proof  of  the  soldier's  mar- 
riage and  the  consequent  legitimacy  of  his  offspring.  Augustus 
had  been  placed  at  a  miUtary  school  by  Napoleon,  but  was  de- 
prived of  its  benefits  on  the  fall  of  the  emperor,  after  which  time 
he  was  educated  by  his  uncle,  and  then  taught  the  trade  of  cabinet- 
making.  He  would  have  continued,  after  establishing  himself  in 
business,  a  resident  of  the  Willows,  but  for  the  machinations  of 
Madame  Duval,  the  housekeeper,  who  procured,  on  one  pretext 
or  another,  his  exclusion  from  the  family.  Still,  his  probity  and 
industry  had  won  him  the  warm  attachment  of  Mr.  Lafont,  who, 
on  the  very  day  on  which  the  reader  is  introduced  to  tho  Wil- 
lows, had  ■wiitten  to  him,  making  him  an  offer  of  his  daughter's 
hand. 

This  premised,  we  will  permit  Mr.  Lafont  and  his  housekeeper 
to  speak  for  themselves.  The  former  had  just  been  indulging  in 
some  reflections  on  the  character  and  habits  of  Graspar  Duval 
when  the  fond  mother  undertook  his  defence, 

"  His  little  outbreaks,"  she  said,  "  are  only  follies  of  youth," 

"FoUies,  madam,"  replied  Mr.  Lafont,  "sometimes  degcnerato 
into  crimes  ;  and  I  fear  your  son  will  come  to  no  good  end." 

"  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  predict  ill  luck  to  my  boy," 
retorted  ilrs.  Duval.  "  I  know  many  persons,"  she  added,  mean- 
ingly, "who  have  been  guilty  of  more  than  one  had  action  in 
their  lives,  and  yet  have  prospered,  notwithstanding,  or  rather  in 
consequence  of  them.  Whatever  has  been  the  misconduct  of 
Gaspar,  he  has  not  yet  betrayed  the  confidence  of  a  brother — de- 
stroyed the  papers,  authenticating  the  birth  of  a  poor  defenceless 
child,  and — stolen  the  inheritance  of  an  orphan." 

Mr.  Lafont  started.  "  Ah !"  cried  he,  "  if  I  blame  the  conduct 
of  your  son — it  was  that  you  might  correct  it — it  was  for  his  in- 
terest and  yours.  But  you  know  well  that  I  am  as  severe  towards 
myself,  and  that  it  is  not  for  you  to  reproach  me  ■with  my  guilt. 
The  papers  confided  to  me  by  my  brother — and  attesting  his  mar- 
riage at  Berlin — ^I  brought  to  France  faithfully — it  was  yon  who 
urged  me  to  destroy  them — and  I,  impelled  by  an  insensate  love 
for  you,  obeyed.  Ah !  why  did  I  permit  you  to  obtain  such  a 
fatal  influence  over  me  1  Cursed  be  this  wealth  which  has  ren- 
dered me  the  most  unhappy  of  men !  Fatal  campaign  of  Russia ! 
why  did  not  my  brother  return  from  it !" 

"  If  that's  the  cause  of  your  despair,"  replied  Mrs.  Duval, 
"take  courage  ;  you  may  yet  see  him  again." 

"  Stephen  I" 

"  You  know  very  well  that  the  papers  authenticating  his  death 
in  the  regular  foi-m  were  almost  all  forged.  The  eye  of  Justice 
detected  no  flaw — ^happily  for  you — but  within  a  few  years,  many 
French  prisoners  have  returned  from  Siberia." 

"Poor  Stephen  will  never  return !"  replied  Lafont  with  a  sigh. 
"He  is  dead  !  If  I  dared  to  deceive  the  law,  and  forge  certificates 
of  his  death,  it  was  because  my  brother  was  seen  to  fall  on  the 
snow,  exliausted  with  fatigue,  and  those  who  fell  never  rose  again. 
If  he  were  saved — how  could  I  ever  face  the  man  I  have  so 
wronged ! — the  idea  maddens  me.  Why  do  you  call  up  these 
fatal  images  1  Why,  knowing  my  wound,  do  you  tako  pleasure 
in  uTitating  it  ?" 

"  Have  you  more  regard  for  me  V  replied  Mrs.  Duval.  "  I 
have  hut  one  passion  in  the  world — my  son — and  you  attack  him 
incessantly." 

"  Well — I  was  wrong,"  said  Lafont,  after  a  pause.  "  Tell  mo 
what  I  can  do  for  him  or  for  you.  Aio  you  not  Eatisfied  with 
your  position  ?" 

"  How  can  I  be,"  replied  Sirs.  Duval,  in  a  more  moderate  tone 
than  she  had  heretofore  employed,  "  when  my  son's  future  depends 
on  you  alone,  and  I  see  you  so  ill-disposed  towards  liim  1  Yes, 
he  is  wild — a  little  unsteady — but  he  has  an  excellent  heart.  Be- 
sides, I  have  discovered  the  cause  of  his  irregularities." 

"  And  what  may  that  be  V  asked  Lafont. 

"  He  is  in  love ;  and  the  object  of  his  love  is  placed  so  far  above 
him  that  he  despairs  of  ever  obtaining  her.  He  has  sought  to 
procure  forgetfulness  in  rosoitiog  to  tho  usual  dissipations  of 
young  men,  but  his  efforts  have  been  fruitless — the  name — tlie 
image  of  Louise  — " 

" — My  daughter !"  intemipted  Lafont. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  mother,  "  his  secret  has  escaped  me.  Yes — it 
is  yom-  daughter  ho  loves,  and  she  alone  can  restore  him  to  happi- 
ness and  reason.  I  have  never  asked  anything  for  myself,  as  you 
very  well  know,  sir,  but  I  now  claim  tbe  hand  of  your  daughter 
for  my  Fon  as  the  reward  of  twenty  yeai-s'  devotion  to  your  inter- 
ests.    Will  yon  have  the  courage  to  refuse  me  V 

"  Madam,"  replied  Mr.  Lafont,  gravely — "  This  marriage  is 
impossible." 

"Because  you  despise  us,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Duval. 

"  Alas  !  there  is  no  distance  between  us  now,"  replied  Lafont. 
"  Crime  has  long  since  made  us  equal.     Ask  me  whatever  you 
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please  for  your  son — I  will  take  care  of  lus  fortune — but  the  hand 
of  my  daughter  is  promised  to  another." 

"  Have  you  made  a  selection  for  her  V 

"  She  made  it  herself,"  replied  Duval,  "  and  after  having  a  long 
time  opposed  it,  I  yielded.  Heaven  inspired  my  decision,  and  I 
hope  my  conscience  will  bo  easier  henceforth.  Yes,  this  marriage 
repairs  as  far  as  possible  the  crime  we  committed  in  depriving 
Augustas  of  his  rank  and  property.  I  ^nli  not  confess  to  him  the 
treason  of  which  I  have  been  guilty.  Death  rather  than  shame  ! 
But  the  restitution  I  cannot  make  to  him  as  my  nephew,  ho  will 
receive  as  my  son-in-law." 

"  Can  you  think  of  such  a  thing  V  cried  Mrs.  Dnval,  indig- 
nantly. • 

"  Do  not  seek  to  shako  my  resolution,"  cried  Lafont.  "  It  is 
irrevocable  :  and  the  proof  of  it  is,  the  marriage  vnM  be  concluded 
this  day." 

"This  day!" 

"  Yes ;  for  tliis  morning  I  ^Totc  to  Augustus,  and  here  he  comes 
himself." 

A  handsome,  dark-haired  young  man  of  twenty,  his  face  flushed 
with  exertion  and  excitement,  rushed  np  to  Lafont,  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"What!  uncle,  am  I  dreaming?  Do  you  restore  me  your 
affection  ?  Did  you  really  write  the  letter  I  received  this 
morning  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Lafont,  kindly,  extending  lus  hand.  "  I 
wish  to  bury  the  past,  to  repair  my  injustice,  and — " 

" — Ah  uncle!"  intermpted  Augustus,  ''I  confess  frankly  I 
have  often  cursed  the  generous  hand  which  snatched  mc  from  the 
snows  of  Russia  where  my  poor  father  was  left ;  for,  from  the 
moment  when  the  new  government  drove  me  from  the  asylum  of 
militai-y  orphans,  I  have  endured  many  humiliations  and  much 
Euftering.  But  this  moment  atones  for  twenty  years  of  misery 
and  anguish.  I  am  no  longer  unhappy,  I  have  regained  your 
friendship ;  I  am  no  longer  lonely,  I  have  regained  my  family." 

"Yes,  your  family  is  restored  to  you,"  said  Lafont,  "Yes, 
my  son." 

"  Your  son !"  cried  Augustus. 

"  The  word  surprises  you,"  said  Lafont,  "  and  yet  my  letter 
explained  my  intentions  fully.  Do  they  not  conform  to  your 
wishes  ■?    You  do  not  answer  me — you  hesitate." 

"  Uncle,"  answered  Augustus,  gravely  :  '*  this  is  a  decisive  day 
with  me.  "When  I  received  your  letter,  surprise  and  joy — ^I  did 
not  reflect — ^I  hastened  hither.  Allow  me  to  collect  myself  a  mo- 
ment, and  to  have  a  brief  interview  with  Louise." 

"  I  understand  you — and  your  wish  is  granted,"  said  Lafont. 
"  Come,  'Mrs.  Duval,  and  let  us  apprise  Louise  of  the  young  gen- 
tleman's arrival." 

"  Why  did  I  not  open  my  heart  to  him  V  mused  the  young 
man  when  he  was  loft  alone.  "I  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so, 
and  know  not  what  vague  apprehension  restrained  me.  In  fact  I 
dare  not  trust  myself  in  this  sudden  change  of  prospects.  After 
having  abandoned  me  for  so  long  a  time — after  ha^dng  forced  me  to 
leave  his  house,  to  recall  me  suddenly  and  offer  me  the  hand  of 
Louise  !  With  what  joy  would  I  have  taken  him  at  his  word  a 
month  ago  !    But  now — what  shall  I  do  V 

A  light  step  interrupted  his  reverie.  He  turned  to  behold  a 
fairy  form — a  fair  young  face  radiant  with  health  and  happiness. 
The  rapture  of  the  meeting  for  a  moment  banished  every  other 
thought. 

"  How  happens  it,"  cried  Augustus  at  last,  "  that  your  father 
has  consented  to  our  mamage?" 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  Louise  Lafont.  "  I  was  very  unhappy ; 
he  doubtless  noticed  it,  and  kind  Heaven  has  touched  his  heart. 
But  what  matters  it  to  me  whence  comes  my  happiness  1  Again 
I  behold  in  your  eyes  the  love  I  read  there  formerly ;  my  hand 
trembles  as  of  old  in  yours  ;  this  happiness  cannot  be  a  dream !" 

"  To  think,"  cried  Augustus,  "  that  I  am  speaking  to  you  in 
your  father's  house,  in  open  day,  with  his  consent,  when  only  yes- 
terday evening — " 

"  — You  wrote  me  with  much  fear  and  mystery  to  ask  an  inter- 
view. I  had  agreed  to  yoor  wish — it  was  wrong — don't  be  Migry 
with  me  for  it." 

"Angry!  Louise!" 

"  But  how  could  I  refuse  to  say  farewell  ?  You  were  going  to 
leave  us  then.  Thank  Heaven,  you  wUl  tliink  of  that  no  longer 
now." 

"  What  if  I  should  still  think  of  it  V  asked  Augustus. 

"  What  do  I  hear  1"  cried  Louise. 

"  What,"  continued  the  young  man,  yet  more  earnestly,  "  if 
this  departure  were  commanded  by  the  most  sacred  duties  of  na- 
ture, by  the  image  of  my  father  which  appears  to  me  nightly  in 
my  dreams  V 

"  Still  this  madness  I" 

"  O,  it  is  no  longer  madness,  Louise.  I  have  informations — 
proofs — and  judge  what  I  ought  to  do.  You  have  heard,  have 
you  not,  of  an  artillerist  of  the  old  guard,  named  Jerome  Du- 
bourg,  who  was  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  campaign  of 
1812?" 

"  And  who  has  returned  to  France  after  fifteen  years  of  exile. 
Yes  ;  the  public  prints  contained  the  news,  but — " 

"■ — They  add,  if  yon  remember,  that  Jerome  Dubourg  was 
bom  at  Lanairville,  a  little  village  of  Lorraine,  one  league  from 
Nancy." 

"  Yes— weU  V 

"  Well — after  reading  these  accounts  in  the  newspapers,  the  idea 
I  have  so  often  imparted  to  you  returned  to  me  more  emphatic- 
ally than  ever.  *  At  twenty  leagues  from  3'ou/  I  said  to  myself, 
*  there  is  a  man  who  made  the  campaign  of  Russia  with  your 
father,  who  shared  his  dangers,  his  sufferings  and  his  glory.     Go 


and  find  this  man ;  perhaps  it  is  God  who  brings  him  to  you  and 
will  speak  by  his  lips  !  I  was  about  to  set  out  when  I  learned 
that  this  brave  soldier  had  arrived  at  Strasbourg,  where  he  has 
relatives.  One  of  them  whom  I  chanced  to  meet,  offered  to  intro- 
duce me  to  Dubourg.  You  will  readily  guess  I  accepted.  How 
my  lieart  beat  on  the  way !  what  an  emotion  I  felt  in  his  presence  1 
On  learning  that  I  was  the  son  of  a  soldier  of  the  grand  army, 
who  had  come  to  congratulate  one  of  his  father's  companions  in 
arms  on  his  rctm-n,  he  oftered  me  his  hand  and  made  me  sit  down 
by  liim." 

"  Brave  man !  how  happy  he  must  be  1"  cried  Louise. 

"  Less  than  you  fancy.  Imagine  that  this  old  soldier,  who  had 
resisted  the  disasters  of  the  campaign  of  1812,  the  torments  of 
exile,  and  the  horrors  of  captivity ; — who,  amidst  all  sorts  of  perils, 
traversed  more  than  nine  hundred  leagues  to  regain  his  country, 
who  had  so  much  strength  against  his  fortune,  had  none  against 

joy  y 

« Is  it  possible  Vf 

"  And,  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  his  family  perceived 
that  his  reason  was  deranged.  Judge  of  my  disappointment,  and 
jny  grief — ^\vhen  I  had  come  to  speak  with  him  about  my  father. 
Still  he  has  often  lucid  intervals,  and  I  availed  myself  of  these  to 
question  him.  '  My  father  was  named  Stephen  Morand ;  he 
scn'cd  in  the  2d  regiment  of  the  guard,  and  in  the  same  division 
with  yourself.  Did  you  know  him  1  Do  you  Imow  whether  he 
smrvived  the  retreat  from  Moscow  V  At  the  name  of  Morand, 
he  started.  '  Stephen  Morand,  sergeant  in  the  2d  of  the  guard, 
bom  at  Thionville  1  No — he  is  not  dead : — I  was  a  prisoner  with 
him-' " 

"  Did  he  say  that  ^"^exclaimed  Louise. 

"  Ah  !  dearest,  you  experience  what  I  felt.  Yes,  he  said  that, 
and  my  soul  was  suspended  on  his  Ups.  '  A  prisoner  with  my 
father'?  where  ?  how  V  '  It  was  one  morning — the  army  was  far 
off — far  before  us — I  found  him  seated  with  many  comrades  round 
a  fire  they  kept  up  with  difficulty ;  and  when  one  of  them  died, 
his  body  served  as  a  seat  to  his  neighbor.  I  wanted  to  warm  my- 
self like  the  rest — but  at  first  they  repulsed  me,  and  it  was  Ste- 
phen Morand  who  made  room  for  me  beside  him.'  '  Did  he 
speak  to  you  of  a  child  whose  care  he  had  confided  to  some  one  V 
— 'Yes — yes.' — 'And  what  prevented  you  from  rejoining  the 
army  V  *  The  Cossacks  !  they  suddenly  rushed  upon  us  from  a 
neighboring  wood,  and  we  were  compelled  to  surrender.  Ah !  tho 
wretches  !'  Then  his  ideas  became  confused — there  was  no  longer 
clearness  in  liis  answers — memory  was  gone.  Twenty  times  I 
renewed  the  interview — it  always  broke  off  at  the  same  place 
when  the  name  of  the  Cossacks  returned  to  the  memory  of  Du- 
bourg. In  the  midst  of  his  confused  language  I  often  remarked 
these  words  : — '  Siberia^ — hard  labor  in  the  mines.'  Was  he  sent 
thither  with  the  French  who  survived  the  retreat  like  himself  ?  Is 
my  father  there  ?  I  know  nothing.  But  whatever  confidence 
may  be  placed  in  the  language  of  a  poor  lunatic,  I  judge  the  ques- 
tion by  my  heart.  No !  whatever  may  be  the  general  belief,  my  father 
did  not  die  during  the  retreat.  Call  me  mad — a  dreamer — ^I  shall 
nevertheless  cling  to  the  conviction  that  he  must  rise  again  like 
Jerome  Dubom-g  and  issue  aUve  from  the  deserts  of  Russia.  Do 
not  regard  me  as  an  orphan — my  father  exists — and  I  feel  that  I 
shall  see  him  again." 

"Ah!"  cried  Louise,  "you  have  succeeded  in  making  me  a 
convert  to  your  opinion,  Augustus.  In  fact,  you  have  proofs  now 
in  what  Dubourg  told  you.   You  must  write  instantly  to  Russia." 

"Write  !"  exclaimed  the  young  man.  "Ah  !  Louise,  my  let^ 
ters  which  I  could  only  support  by  the  testimony  of  a  madman — 
my  letters  would  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  visionai'y — they 
would  not  even  he  answered." 

"  But  what  can  you  do  then,  to  asceitain  whether  your  father  be 
really  living?" 

"  I  must  go  in  search  of  him." 

"  Ah !  I  understand  you,"  cried  the  young  lady,  giving  liim  her 
hand,  and  pressing  his,  "  and  I  am  proud  of  loving  you." 

"  You  will  not  then  seek  to  deter  me  from  the  execution  of  my 
project  ?" 

"Perhaps  I  ought,"  replied  Louise,  "  for  it  is  a  very  long  and 
dangerous  journey  that  you  are  about  to  undertake,  but  I  am 
melted  and  subdued  by  devotion  so  noble,  a  fihal  piety  so  warm. 
Besides,  Heaven  \nsibly  inspires  you — and  you  ought  to  go  where 
its  finger  points.  For  myself,  during  your  absence,  I  will  pray 
for,  and  await  you.     But  when  do  you  tliink  of  setting  out  V 

"Alas  !  this  very  day." 

"  To-day !" 

"  I  have  found  some  travelling  companions  with  whom  I  shall 
perform  part  of  the  journey.  They  cannot  delay  thsir  departure, 
and  I  must  join  thcra  when  I  hear  their  signal." 

"  Have  you  any  letters  of  recommendation  1" 

"  I  require  none.  When  I  present  myself  to  our  ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg,  he  cannot  refuse  to  aid  me  in  my  researches." 

"  That  is  tme.     But  have  3-0U  money  V 

"  I  have  my  savings." 

"  They  must  be  very  small." 

"  Wo  shall  travel  on  foot  and  economically." 

"  But  how  large  a  sum  have  you,  Augustus  ?" 

"  Eighty  francs  !" 

"  Only  eighty  francs  !"  exclaimed  IVIiss  Lafont.  "  Excuse  me 
for  a  moment,  Augustus." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?" 

"To  tell  all  to  my  father  who  is  waiting  for  us — I  want  to 
pledge  myself  in  his  presence,  to  be  yours  alone." 

"  AVhat  will  you  tell  him  ?" 

"  That  you  are  the  best  of  sons,  and  the  noblest  of  men,  that 
he  may  be  as  proud  of  his  sou-in-law,  as  I  am  of  my  husband." 

She  seized  the  hand  of  her  lover  and  hurried  him  away  ivith 


her.     Shortly  after  their  departure,  Mrs.  Duval  the  housekeeper, 
and  her  son  Gaspar,  entered  the  apartment. 

"  Good  news,  mother  1"  cried  the  young  roue,  as  he  tossed  away 
his  cigar. 

"Speak  lower,"  cried  Mrs.  Duval.  "I  have  something  to 
tell  you." 

"  What  is  it  ?     Speak  quick  1" 

"Augustus  is  here?" 

"  Who  sent  for  him  1" 

"Mr.  Lafont." 

"  Nonsense  1" 

"  The  truth.  Remorse  was  the  motive.  It  was  to  offer  him 
his  daughter's  hand." 

"  The  deuce  it  was.    And  Augustus  accepts." 

"  He  refuses — he  is  going  away." 

"  The  blockhead  !" 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  is  going  ?" 

"  In  search  of  his  father,"  replied  the  young  man,  with  a  scorn- 
ful smile — "  to  Russia — Siberia — that's  what  I  came  to  teU  you.'* 

"Boy!  boy!"  cried  Mrs.  Duval.  "Do  you  know  the  conse- 
quences of  Stephen  Morand's  return  ?" 

"  If  that  troubles  you,  make  yourself  perfectly  easy.  He  will 
never  return,  I'll  guarantee." 

"  But  you  must  know  that  Augustus  has  seen  an  old  soldier 
named  Dubourg,  who  told  him  that  he  was  a  prisoner  with  his 
father." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  smile. 

"  Well  ?" 

"WeU,  mother,  you  must  give  me  credit  for  ingenuity  and 
imagination.  This  Dubourg  was  only  one  of  the  actors  you  blow 
me  up  for  going  with.  He  is  a  great  fellow — immense — plays  old 
soldiers  to  perfection,  and  acted  out  the  old  hero  like  a  trump." 

"Then  Stephen — " 

" — Is  perfectly  dead,  I  assure  you,  mother." 

"  Hush !"  said  the  housekeeper.     "  Here  comes  Mr.  Lafont." 

Mr.  Lafont  made  his  appearance,  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment, followed  by  his  daughter,  and  her  lover,  exclaiming — 
"leave  me,  leave  me,  I  tell  you." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  hear  me,  father,"  cried  Louise.     . 

"No!  no!"  cried  Lafont,  impetuously.  "I  will  not  hear  a 
word  more  of  this  extravagant  project." 

"But  my  dear  uncle — "  remonstrated  Augustus. 

"  — Once  for  all !"  cried  Lafont,  "  give  up  this  journey,  or  give 
up  my  daughter.  I  will  never  bestow  my  daughter  on  a  madman, 
I  have  another  match  for  her." 

"Ah!  uncle!"  cried  Augustus,  "your  words  rend  my  heart. 
Heaven  is  my  witness  that  I  would  have  done  everything  to  ob- 
tain the  hand  of  Louise — but  I  cannot  at  this  moment  hnk  her 
destiny  to  mine,  for  I  must  leave  her,  since,  as  I  told  you,  I  am 
sure  that  my  father  is  hving." 

"  You  have  been  deceived — it  is  false  !"_  cried  Lafont. 

"  Why  can't  the  old  fool  hold  his  tongue?"  whispered  Gaspar 
to  his  mother. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak  to  him  V  exclaimed  Lafont,  turning  to 
his  daughter.  "  If  he  loves  you,  tell  him  that  ho  must  remain 
here." 

"  No,  father,"  answered  the  young  girl,  solemnly,  "  let  Augus- 
tus go  whither  Providence  calls  him.     I  will  not  prevent  him." 

"  Madman !"  cried  Lafont,  tumiDg  from  his  daughter  to  Au- 
gustus. "  If  everything  else  did  not  demonstrate  that  Stephen 
perished  with  the  rear-guard  of  our  army,  are  you  not  yom-self 
the  hving  proof  of  his  death?  Would  you  have  returned  alone  to 
France,  if  the  unknown  hand  that  brought  you  back  had  not  taken 
you  up  from  a  corpse  ?  Think  you  that  othenvise  your  father 
woidd  have  paited  with  you  ?  that  if  he  had  possessed  a  remnant 
of  hfo  he  would  have  abandoned  his  child  to  the  care  of  strangers  ? 
No  !  no  !  to  assert  at  this  late  hour  that  he  has  survived  is  not 
only  insanity,  it  is  an  insult  to  his  memory." 

"  Enough !"  cried  Augusts.  "  Your  words  begin  to  shake 
my  convictions." 

"  Confusion !"  thought  Gaspar,  who  watched  this  scene  with 
intense  anxiety'.  "  I  had  made  a  good  son  of  him,  and  now  he's 
going  to  be  spoiled." 

IiTCsolution  and  anxiety  were  depicted  on  the  manly  counte- 
nance of  young  Morand.  Drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his 
forehead,  and  he  clasped  his  hands  tightly  together  as  if  his  soul 
were  seeking  in  prayer  for  counsel  and  guidance.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  clear  blast  of  a  bugle  smote  his  ear. 

"  The  signal !"  he  exclaimed,  irith  a  sudden  start.  "  My  com- 
panions are  waiting  for  me.  This  is  no  time  for  doubt  or  hesita- 
tion— I  must  go." 

"  Good  !"  muttered  Gaspar,  touching  liis  mother's  arm. 

"  Go  then,  foolish  boy !"  said  Lafont.  "  But  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  my  daughter.  Mr.  Duval,  render  yourself  worthy  of 
her  hand,  and  I  swear  now  that  she  shall  be  yoiu"  wife." 

"  His  wife  1"  exclaimed  Louise. 

"  His  wife  !"  cried  young  Morand.  "  Cruel,  cruel  temptation 
But  the  die  is  cast — farewell — my  father  awaits  mc  !"  And  ho 
tore  himself  away. 

[COXCLCDED     NEXT    WEEK.] 


FEMALE  LO^TLIKESS. 

Female  loveliness  never  appears  to  so  good  advantngc  as  when 
set  oft'  wth  simplicity  of  dress.  No  ariist  ever  decked  his  angels 
with  towering  fuathers  and  gaudy  jewelry ;  and  our  dear  human 
angels,  if  they  would  make  good  their  title  to  that  name  would 
carefully  avoid  ornaments,  which  properly  belong  to  squaws  and 
African  princesses.  Those  tinselries  may  serve  ciVett  on  the  stage 
or  upon  the  hall  room  floor,  but  in  daily  Hfe  thci-c  is  no  substitute 
for  the  cliarm  of  simplicitv.  A  vulgar 'taste  is  not  to  bo  disguised 
by  gold  and  diamonds. — IxidtW  Coiitpanioti. 
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MORWAY  CARRIOLE. 

The  representation 
below  gives  a  view  of  a 
carriole,  such  as  is  nsual 
in  travelling  in  Norway. 
It  is  of  very  pccnliar 
construction,  and  very 
mach  resembles  a  sledge 
on  wheels.  It  has  no 
springs ;  the  shafts  be- 
ing very  long,  render 
the  ttso  of  them  unne- 
cessary, and  give  the 
carriage  a  very  easy 
motion.  It  only  carries 
one  person  in  the  small 
seat  shown  in  the  draw- 
ing ;  and  the  back  por- 
tion of  the  vehicle  is  in- 
tended to  carry  luggage, 
but  is  occasionally  occu- 
pied by  a  second  person. 
The  harness  is  very  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  a  cart- 
horse of  a  light  descrip- 
tion, and  the  reins  are 
made  of  ropes. 

GERMAN  CARRIAGE. 

At  the  bottom  of  this 
page  we  give  an  engrav- 
ing of  a  German  car- 
riage of  the  sixteenth 
centtiry.  In  different 
special  works  on  the 
history  of  carriage-mak- 
ing, or  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  means  of 
transportation  in  the  fif- 
teenth, sixteenth  and 
aeventeenth  centuries, 
we  read  that  a  mecha- 
nician of  Nuremberg, 
named  Hans  Haustch, 
"made  carriages  which 

went  by  a  spring,  and  accomplished  two  thousand  paces  in  an 
hour."  Our  engraving  is  a  copy  from  an  old  German  cut  repre- 
senting one  of  these  singular  vehicles  guided  by  Hans  Haustch, 
himsetf.  Notwithstanding  active  researches,  we  have  not  yet  found 
any  explanations  of  the  motive  power  adopted  by  this  man  of 
skill :  it  is  probable  that  the  mechanism  was  very  similar  to  that 
of  a  turnspit  or  a  clock,  and  that  the  machine  had  to  be  wound  up 
at  occasional  intervals.  It  was  therefore  an  object  of  curiosity 
rather  than  a  useful  vehicle.  The  little  toy-wagons,  imported 
from  Germany,  and  which  go  of  themselves  for  a  minute  round  a 
table,  are  perhaps  only  miniatures  of  Hans  Haustch's  carriages. 
However  that  may  be,  we  thought  it  would  not  be  uninteresting 
to  give  an  exact  representation  of  one  of  these  old  vehicles  ;  it 
may  stitnulate  the  attention  of  persons  learned  in  these  sort  of 
things.  If  we  can  discover  anything  definite  respecting  Hans 
Haustch  or  his  inventions,  we  will  submit  it  to  our  readers. 


OLD    AND    NEW    JUNGFERNSTIEG,  HAMBURG,  GERMANY. 

spar,  and  rope,  and  oar  are  adjusted  cleai-  of  all  impediments. 
Minutes  here  are  sometimes  more  valuable  than  hours  elsewhere, 
for  experience  has  warned  the  Deal  boatmen  that  the  time  spent 
in  cutting  offa  sintrle  ropeyam  is  pometimes  all  the  time  that  a 
ebipwreck  on  the  Goodwin  Sands  allows  for  deliberation.  These 
men  langnieh  imder  summer  skies  ;  and  in  calms  or  gentle  breezes 


appear  to  be  lazy,  idle 
fellows.  One  passion 
only  seems  to  govern 
them,  and  that  is  their 
boats.  The  whole  of 
the  summer  is  passed  in 
^mending  boats,  painting 
Doats,  cleaning  boats, 
rowing  boats,  or  stand- 
ing with  their  hands  in 
their  great,  tarry  trows- 
ers,  looking  at  boats. 
Even  the  children  seem 
to  have  suffered  a  "  sea 
change,"  and  standing 
in  little  sober  groups, 
hold  mysterious  conver- 
sation about  wrecks  and 
salvage— herrings,  and 
anchors  and  cables  sup- 
phed  to  distressed  India- 
men.  "  A  ship  on  the 
Goodwin !"  is  a  cry 
which  should  be  heard 
upon  Deal  beach,  with 
all  the  accompaniments 
of  a  tempest,  winds, 
waves  and  the  thunder 
of  the  breakers  as  they 
lash  the  sounding  shore, 
to  bring  home  to  the 
mind  all  the  horrors  of 
such  an  hour.  Perhaps 
a  flash  of  light  is  for  an 
instant  visible  in  the 
murky  horizon,  and  a 
minute-gun  booms  ca- 
lamity across  the  trou- 
bled sea.  Then  is  the 
Deal  boatman's  tnm  to 
act,  for  here  is  work 
which  none  save  him — 
under  Providence — can 
perform.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  his  chivalry, 
and  he  accepts  it.  A  scene  of  this  kind  is  thus  graphically  de- 
scribed :  "  The  needle  is  not  truer  to  the  pole  than  these  noble 
heroes  of  Deal  beach  are  to  the  Goodwin,  if  a  ship  lies  quivering 
upon  their  Sands.  A  dozen  boats  were  manned  ere  the  lost  ship 
had  fired  as  many  guns,  for  there  was  a  terrible  earnestness  abont 
the  perils  of  that  dismal  tempest,  that  sent  each  sturdy  mariner  t« 


[See  Letter,  page  83.] 


THE  BOATiUEN  OF  DEAL. 

On  the  southwestern  shore  of  the  famous  anchorage  of  the 
Downs,  oh  the  southeastern  coast  of  England,  lies  the  little  village 
of  Deal.  The  village  consists  mostly  of  three  streets  mnning  par- 
allel with  the  shingly  beach,  and  lined  on  either  side  by  irregu- 
larly built  wooden  houses.  The  population  of  the  entire  town, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  included  in  the  village,  is  about  ten 
thousand.  The  men  of  Deal  are  all  seafaring  men.  Many  of 
them,  trained  to  the  employments  of  their  fathers,  adopt  the  rc- 
Bponsible  profession  of  channel  pilots,  and  have  acquired  an  envi- 
able reputation  for  energy  and  skill  in  the  pursuit  of  their  calling. 
The  duty  of  these  pilots  is  to  conduct  northward  bound  ships 
through  the  channel,  and  guiding  them  safely  past  the  Goodwin 
Sands,  and  the  Flemish  Shoals,  carry  them  within  pilotage  ground 
of  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  etc.  The  lioatinen  of  Deal  are  an  inter- 
esting class  of  people.  In  a  late  English  periodical  we  find  an 
interesting  description  of  these  hardy  men,  from  which  it  appears 
that  they  literally  find  their  bread  upon  the  water — making  a  reg- 
nlar  business  of  assisting  distressed  vessels ;  and  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  valuable  lives  have  been  saved  by  their  heroic  and 
in  many  cases  unrewarded  exertions.  Upon  the  beach  of  Deal, 
every  boat,  when  not  in  use,  is  hauled  up  on  its  narrow  roadway 
of  planks,  ready  at  any  instant  to  be  launched  for  service.    Every 


A   NORWEGIAN   CARRIOLE. 


A   GERMAN    CARRIAGE    OF   THE    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY. 


his  boat  with  a  silent,  solemn  demeanor,  that  strangely  contrasted 
with  the  excitement  of  the  hour.  Calamity  demanded  instant  aid. 
The  minute-gun  must  be  attended  to  in  a  second  ;  and  nothing 
but  the  cutting  of  a  single  ropeyam  restrains  the  boat.  The  crew 
are  at  their  stations,  and  they  only  wait  for  'a  smooth' — a  mo- 
mentary calmness  in  the  breakers— which  is  caused  by  one  gigan- 
tic wave  absorbing  many  others  of  lesser  note,  then  falling  with 
corresponding  violence  upon  the  beach,  spreading  its  huge  bulk 
around.  A  level,  creamy  smoothness,  for  an  instant,  is  the  con- 
sequence. This  is  the  moment  so  precious  for  launching  the  Deal 
man's  boat.  '  Cut !'  says  some  old  tar,  as  cool  as  if  nothing  was 
the  matter,  and,  at  that  nick  of  time,  so  nicely  calculated,  the  boat 
is  released,  and  away  down  the  steep-slooping  shingle,  over  the 
snrfare  of  well-greased  planks,  with  the  speed  of  the  gale  itself, 
rushes  the  gallant  little  bark,  every  man  at  his  post.  It  takes 
one's  breath  away  to  witness  the  desperate  struggle  for  mastery 
the  moment  these  luggers  get  fairly  amongst  the  powerful  seas 
that  break  upon  the  shore.  Breaker  after  breaker  strikes  the  lug- 
ger's bows  ;  she  is  driven  back.  Now  she  plunges  madly  into  the 
heart  of  a  lumping  wave ;  she  rides  over  the  threatened  danger. 
Now  she  sinks  into  a  hollow  trough  of  the  sea,  and  is  lost  for  an 
instant.  She  rises  ^ain — there  is  yet  hope,  for  the  Deal  men 
have  got  up  the  foresail,  as  if  by  a  miracle.  She  feels  the  gale — 
she  heads  the  sea ;  and,  inch  by  inch,  the  lugger  is  forced  through 
the  surf  into  open  water.  Once  clear  of  the  shore,  and  the  Deal 
boatmen  laugh  at  the  rudest  storm.  Confident  in  their  own  pow- 
ers and  the  sea-going  qualities  of  their  luggers,  they  face  seas  that 
ships;  are  glad  to  shun."  The  boatmen  now  swiftly  speed  across 
the  few  miles  of  raging  sea  which  lies  between  Deal  beach  and  the 
Goodwin,  on  their  errand  of  mercy.  Some  of  these  men  have 
saved  hundreds  of  human  lives.  They  keep  no  records,  nor 
do  they  trouble  the  Humane  Society  for  medals.  To  their  honor 
be  it  spoken,  it  is  only  by  dint  of  cross-questioning  that  they 
cnn  be  induced  to  speak  of  their  exploits.  The  generous  devotion 
of  these  boatmen  possessses  no  parallel,  and  the  exertions  they 
make  are  almost  superhuman,  and  the  risk  of  life  is  often  of  the 
most  perilous  character.  But  they  arc  most  generally  successful 
in  their  cff"orts  ;  when  so,  the  saviours  feel  rewarded  by  the  thanks 
of  those  whom  they  save ;  and  the  honor  which  they  have  won 
makes  them  the  envy  of  their  companions. — Boston  Journal, 
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RAILWAY   TRAVELLING. 

Mr.  Meigs,  of  New  York,  in  an  elaborate  paper  on  Railways — 
a  subject  with  which,  he  is  well  acquainted,  having  made  it  a  study 
aince  1818,  when  he  predicted  in  the  New  York  Legislature,  as  he 
did  two  years  before  in  a  newspaper,  that  they  would  be  travelled 
at  an  average  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour — says  that  the  empe- 
ror of  Russia  has  taken  the  first  great  step  towards  the  ultimatum 
of  railroad  travel.  Instead  of  cutting  a  mere  drill  through  the 
country,  and  going  around  everything  in  the  way  of  a  straight 
line,  he  has  cut  a  broad  way  five  hundred  miles,  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Moscow.  He  has  made  it  all  the  way  two  hundred  feet 
wide,  so  that  the  engineer  sees  everything  that  comes  on  the  road. 
Such  is  part  of  the  future.  The  railroad  from  point  to  point  with 
a  mathematical  line.  The  rails  ten  times  stronger  than  any  now 
used,  the  locomotive  on  wheels  of  far  greater  diameter,  the  gauge 
of  a  relative  breadth,  the  signals  and  time  perfectly  settled  ;  the 
road  on  both  sides,  during  the  transit  of  tiains,  having  the  gates 
of  the  walls  all  closed — then,  instead  of  travelling  one  hundred 
miles  an  hour,  we  shall  more  safely  travel  three  hundred  miles  an 
hour.  That  now  seems  fast  enough,  as  did  twenty  a  few  years 
ago,  and  we  are  now  on  very  unsafe  rails  on  some  straight  runs, 
treated  to  sixty  miles  an  hour  in  this  country^  and  in  England  to 
one  hundred. 


Strength  of  Cuba. — ^A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  says  the  defensi%  e  force  of  Cuba  is  at  the  present  time  as 
follows  :  Spanish  soldiers,  24,000 ;  mulatto  .flank  companies, 
3000.  Forces  embarked  and  on  their  way  to  Cuba  in  three  frig- 
ates, four  sloops  of  war  and  two  war  steamers,  the  vessels  men- 
tioned above,  are  8400,  making  a  total  of  35,400.  Li  addition  to 
this,  the  pohce  agents  are  all  armed  and  their  number  increased, 
and  provisionally  commissioned  a  police  guard  amounting  to 
4000  men.  The  sailors  and  marines,  on  the  arrival  of  the  squad- 
ron, will  number  5000,  so  that  the  entire  defensive  force  of  the 
island  according  to  this,  numbers  44,000. 


Good. — The  superintendent  of  the  Fiichburg  Railroad  has  duly 
commissioned  a  boy  to  dispense  that  best  of  beverages,  cold  water, 
to  the  thirsty  travellers  in  the  through  trains.  This  attention  will 
be  properly  appreciated  by  the  travelling  public. 


8FLIKTEES. 


....  "A  dreadful  little  for  a  shilling,"  said  a  penurious  fellow 
to  a  physician,  who  dealt  out  an  emetic  ;  "  can't  you  give  more  1" 

....  The  man  who  was  arrested  for  talking  politics  when  the 
thermometer  was  90  in  the  shade  has  been  liberated  on  bail. 

Greece  (newly  defined) — Since   Greece  has  been  backing 

up  Rtissia,  it  has  been  called  "  the  Russian  Bear's  Greece." 

. . .    Quarantine  regulations  are  enforced  on  all  vessels  arri^-ing 
at  Norfolk  from  the  "West  Indies,  Spanish  Main,  Brazil,  etc. 

In  Sanbornton,  N.  H.,  twenty-five  acres  of  wheat  and  rye, 

in  one  field,  from  five  to  seven  feet  high,  have  just  been  gathered. 

....  To  be  great  is  to  be  good ;  to  be  good  is  to  be  wise,  and 
to  be  wise  is  to  know  thyself. 

A  German  edition  of  Mr.  Benton's  "  Thirty  Years'  View/' 

is  now  in  the  course  of  publication,  in  weekly  parts. 

....  The  com  crop  of  Georgia  is  said  to  promise  remarkably 
well  throughout  the  State. 

....  A  cow  owned  by  Dr.  Lee,  in  tbe  forest  of  Prince  George's 
county,  Maryland,  had  four  calves  within  twelve  months  past, 

....  A  drove  of    sheep,   numbering  eleven  tbousand  head, 
paased  through  EdwardsviUe,  Illinois,  on  the  8th  ult. 

....  Forty-one  of  the  travelling  preachers  connected  with  the 
M.  E.  Church,  South,  have  died  during  tbe  past  year. 

....  The  Buffalo  Courier  states  that  the  number  of  pigeons  in 
New  York  State  this  year  is  unprecedented. 

The  morning  papers  of  Buff'alo  have  decided  lo  issue  their 

papers  on  Sunday,  instead  of  Monday,  to  avoid  Sunday  labor. 

The  proprietor  of  one  of  the  hotels  in  New  York  has  re- 
duced his  prices  half  a  dollar  per  day. 

....  Hail  fell  in  Scoharie  county,  New  York,  breaking  \vin- 
dowB  in  Scoharie  village,  and  injuring  the  crops  to  some  extent. 

....  That  writer  does  the  most,  who  gives  his  reader  the  most 
knowledge  and  takes  from  him  the  least  time. 


EDITORIAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 

Ltksfield,  Mabb. 
Dear  Cojipaniox, — In  my  previous  brief  communication  from 
this  healthful  and  agreeable  inland  locality,  I  spoke  of  Suntaug 
Lake,  the  noble  and  picttiresque  sheet  of  water  which  lies  so  near 
this  village.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  stroll  to  its  shores,  and 
a  sail  upon  its  transparent  surface.  "With  just  air  enough  to  fan 
the  tiny  boat  on  its  course,  I  sat  quietly  in  the  stem,  and  drank  in 
of  the  beauty  and  suggesliveness  of  the  scene.  Hemmed  in  on 
all  sides  by  a  fine  thrifty  wood,  the  lake  is  as  lonely  and  secluded 
in  its  surroundings  as  an  artist  or  poet  might  picture,  and  at  this 
twilight  hour  blushes  daintily  while  it  reflects  the  golden  tinges  of 
the  early  evening  sky. 

Softly  the  boat  glides  over  these  dimpling  ripples  which  kiss  its 
graceful  prow.  Yonder,  on  a  projecting  limb,  a  kingfisher  soberly 
watches  for  its  supper,  and  chirping  swallows  skim  swiftly  over 
the  water,  lightly  touching  its  surface  at  inten'als,  and  apparently 
enjoying  their  flying  baths.  A  night-hawk,  who  has  early  ven- 
tured forth,  swoops  boldly  to  the  very  mast  top  of  the  boat,  and 
then  as  suddenly  disappears  among  the  ti"eetops  on  the  shore. 
Ha!  the  kingfisher  dives  from  his  perch,  and  anon  rises  to  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  when,  with  a  brief  stmggle,  he  regains  his 
wings,  and  sails  away  to  eat  in  solitude  his  scaly  food.  Yonder 
island — how  like  a  picture — wooded  to  its  very  verge,  sleeps  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  lake  as  quietly  as  though  its  slurabcrd  had  never 
been  wakened  since  the  days  when  tbe  canoe  of  the  red  man 
glanced  in  its  shadows,  and  when  the  whippoorwill,  as  now,  sang 
his  plaintive  lay  among  its  foliage. 

Like  the  heavy  evening  gun  that  booms  from  some  military 
keep,  a  blast  from  the  neighboring  granite  ledge  now  echoes  and 
re-echoes,  and  echoes  back  again,  with  dull,  hoarse  and  menacing 
voice,  creeping  in  at  inlets  and  around  headlands,  and  bursting 
out  again,  to  float  over  the  water,  and  then  to  die  away  in  the  dis- 
tant woods.  The  shadows  become  gradually  less  and  less  distinct, 
tbe  stars  come  out  slowly,  one  by  one,  and  look  down  so  cold  and 
bright  and  still,  that  you  gaze  at  them  half  in  wonder,  half  in 
admiration.  As  if  it  was  really  fairy  land — as,  indeed,  with  the 
associations  of  the  moment  it  almost  seems  to  be — suddenly  the 
island,  so  small  and  graceful,  and  tliickly- wooded  with  tall  pines 
and  luxuriant  undergrowth,  becomes  covered  as  by  a  phosphores- 
cent cloud,  and  those  little  aerial  torch-bearers,  the  fire-flies,  shine 
forth  in  strong  relief  against  the  dark  green  background. 

It  were  worth  many  a  long  mile  of  ti-avel  to  enjoy  such  a  scene, 
and  to  realize  its  genial  influence,  physically  as  well  as  mentally — 
yet  here  it  lies  within  thirty  minutes  of  convenient  travel  from 
Boston  by  railroad.  Town  people,  who  see  only  each  other's 
faces  and  stone  or  brick  walls,  from  which  to  deduce  their  lessons 
of  humanity  and  God's  doings,  would  find  soul-refreshing  influ- 
ences here.  True,  they  get  a  sight  of  trees  now  and  then  about 
town,  with  their  roots  covered  over  by  brick  sidewalks ;  but  one 
must  away  from  tlie  ceaseless  noise  of  city  life  to  enjoy,  even  in  a 
small  degree,  the  true  teachings  of  nature,  and  to  look  upon  her 
glorious  face  unveiled  and  unshadowed.  Why,  to  the  obsen-ant 
eye,  there  is  a  lesson  in  every  waving  blade  of  grass,  exquisite 
poeti-y  in  each  tiny  wild  flower,  and  an  oration  in  every  tree. 
Some  one  calls  flowers  the  "alphabet  of  angels." 

Five  minutes'  walk  brings  one  back  to  this  homelike  and  most 
comfortable  hotel,  where  mine  host,  Major  Rand,  presides  with 
liberal  and  kindly  attention.  But  how  changed  is  the  scene  from 
that  just  described! — how  busy  and  gay  is  everything  here,  and 
what  a  chorus  of  voices  salute  the  ear !  A  score  of  vehicles  stand 
about  the  doors,  and  as  many  merry  parties  are  within  the  spacious 
rooms,  drawn  hither  by  the  delightful  drives  afforded  by  the  roads 
from  Salem,  Lynn,  Danvers  and  Boston.  Panting  horses,  busy 
hostlers,  lively  belles  and  beaux,  gay  equipage  and  gayer  dresses — 
why,  after  the  soft  quiet  of  the  lake  down  yonder,  set  in  its  frame 
of  forest  trees,  this  stiukes  one  like  a  very  gala-day,  with  all  its 
inviting  privileges.  It  requires  but  half  a  glance  to  detect  your 
city  from  your  country  belle,  or  to  single  the  ruddy-cheeked  daiiy 
girls  from  the  pallid  mechanical  opei-atives.  Here  arc  all  phases, 
and  business  enough  for  the  student  of  human  nature. 

The  dew  that  falls  by  this  cool  starlight  is  delightfully  refresh- 
ing, and  the  atmosphere  is  momentarily  rarefied  and  cleared  of  its 
density  and  exhalations  imbibed  under  the  burning  rays  of  the 
midsummer  sun.  The  town  may  boast  its  comforts  and  conve- 
niences, but  not  among  them  the  cool,  healthful  freshness  of  nights 
in  the  country.  m.  m.  b. 

Theatrical. — The  original  agreement  between  Mr.  Hacket,  and 
Grisi  and  Mario,  was  made  in  1 853,  by  which  they  were  to  perform 
in  this  country  for  sixty-three  nights,  commencing  in  November  of 
that  year,  and  for  which  he  was  bound  to  pay  them  ninctj'-five 
thousand  dollars.  Of  this  sum  he  agreed  to  put  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Baring,  Brotliers  &.  Co.,  the  London  bankers,  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  two  months  before  the  execution  of  the  engagement. 
The  time  for  the  engagement  was  altered  to  the  4th  of  next  Sep- 
tember ;  and  Mr.  Hackett  has  written  to  New  York  stating  that 
he  deposited  on  the  1st  of  July  the  required  sum  with  the  Barings. 


A  Monster  Horse. — A  horse  was  recently  exhibited  in  Eng- 
land which  is  twenty-one  hands  high,  and  weighs  twenty-five  hun- 
dred weight.  He  must  be  a  monster — a  full  team,  as  the  saying 
is,  all  alone  by  himself. 


Shoes. — Massachusetts  makes  evei*y  year  very  nearly  two  pairs 
of  shoes  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States — 
that  is  forty-eight  millions  of  pairs. 


CAUGHT  NAPPING. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  relates  that  a  few  mornings  since,  at 
an  early  hour.  Mayor  Conrad,  accompanied  by  a  competent  po- 
lice pilot,  started  in  a  light  carriage  for  a  ride  through  the  city. 
He  visited  the  beats  of  nearly  all  the  watchmen,  and  solved  the 
mystery  of  frequent  robberies  and  outrages  which  have  hitherto 
puzzled  the  brains  of  the  police.  A  number  of  beats  were  found 
quite  unprotected — the  watchmen  hainng  retired  to  comfortable 
sleeping  quarters.  In  other  cases  the  guardians  of  the  night  were 
found,  singly  or  in  pairs,  reclining  cosily  on  door  steps  or  cellar 
doors,  and  sleeping  in  happy  unconsciousness  of  the  near  prox- 
imity of  their  commander-in-chief.  In  several  instances  the 
Mayor  caused  much  consternation  among  the  drowsy  officers  by 
rousing  them  from  their  nap,  and  either  suspending  them  upon 
the  spot  or  extending  an  invitation  to  them  to  meet  him  at  the 
Mayor's  office  in  the  morning.  The  system  of  surveillance 
adopted  by  Mr.  Conrad  cannot  fail  to  have  a  salutary  effect. 


A  Free  College. — Michigan  must  ever  claim  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  State  in  the  Union  offering  the  student  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  complete  courses  of  collegiate  instruc- 
tion free  of  charge. 


Think  of  it. — In  England  there  are  2,000,000  adult  males,  if 
not  3,000,000,  who  never  read  a  newspaper. 


The  "Washington  Monument. — Mr.  George  Peabody,  of 
London,  has  contributed  SIOOO  towards  the  completion  of  the 
National  Washington  Monument. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  hy  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Elias  G.  Cobe  to  Mis8  Emeline  P. 
Forest;  Mr.  John  F.  Clark  to  MUa  Nancy  Carpenter,  all  of  Foxboro'. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Gordon  Forreat  to  Miss  Snsan  L.  Froat. 

By  Rev-  Mr.  Schwarz,  Mr.  .loseph  King  to  ilias  B.  Brill. 

By  Kev.  Mr.  Cruft,  Mr.  Charles  Strong  to  Mra.  Bridget  Hovey,  toth  of 
Roxbury.  ,         . 

By  Ker  Mr  Stowc,  Mr  Amo3  R.  Cheney  to  Mrs.  Mary  L.Ro.=s;  Mr.  Richard 
C.  Novea  to  Miss  Louisa  E.  Brown. 

By  Thomas  Rowean,  Esq.,  Jlr.  Thomas  Moore  to  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Cordry. 

At  Charleston-n,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Wiliiam  L.  Anderson  to  Miss  Har- 
riet P.  Pattee. 

At  Sonicrville.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sanborn,  Mr.  S.  S.Hndson  to  Miss  Ellea  Thomas. 

At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  lUchards,  Mr.  David  S.  Osborne  to  Miss  Maria  L. 
Grover  .^.      „ 

At  Walpole.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Merrick,  Mr.  Louis  Houstetter  to  Miss  Ebia  Parr, 
both  or  South  Dedham- 

At  I>ovYell,  by  Rev  Mr  Hanlw,  Mr.  Cvrus  Bryant  to  Miss  Sarah  J  Duncan. 

At  Neivbor\'port,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dimmick,  Mr.  Alden  Folsom  to  Miss  Mary 
Jane  Bradburj-.  ,      t.     t. 

At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whitmore,  Capt.  Hiram  Sampson  to  Mrs.  Ruth 
Finney. 

At  Yoniiers.N.Y.,  James  C.  Newkirk,  Esq.,  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  to  Mua 
•FliV-t  G.  Whitehead.  , 

At  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  July  4th,  by  Rev. Dr.  Murray, Mr.  Isaac  A.  Servisa 
to  Misi  Margaret  A.  Hatfield,  both  of  Rahway. 

DEATHS. 

In  ttus  city,  Widow  Mary  A.  Young,  29;  Mra.  Ruth  Bradford,  formerly  of 
Kingston,  &1;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith,  wife  of  Mr.  James  H.  Foster;  Mr.  Clark 
B.  Hiimmond.  57 ;  ML^s  Mary  E.  Trafton,  35 ;  Mr.  WiUiam  Abraham,  51 ;  Mr. 
Michael  McLaughlin,  50. 

At  Rosbury,  Mr.  John  Brooks.  62. 

At  West  Roxbury.  Mra.  Mary  "VVamcr,  95. 

At  Cambridge  Mrs.  Lydia  Lawrence.  91 

At  Maiden,  Mrs.  Nancy  Hall,  formerly  of  Andover,  76- 

At  Erookline,  Mrs.  Mary  Clark,  6S. 

At  51ilton,  Capt.  Alpheus  T.  French,  72. 

At  Lynn,  Capt.  S^imuel  Lewis,  formerly  of  Dedham,  63. 

At  Nahant.  Elbridge  Gerry  Austin,  formerly  of  Boston,  43. 

At  Salem,  Capt.  David  N  Prime.  67;  Mr.  Theodore T  Coombs,  24. 

At  Beverly  Slisa  Lucy  Cabot  H:iwc3,  26;  Capt.  John  Lovett,  65. 

At  Marblebead.  Capt.  Knott  Martin,  a  well-known  packet  master,  84. 

At  Hingham,  Mr.  Elijah  D.  Wild,  85. 

At  Plvmouth,  Widow  Elizabeth  Dunham,  84. 

At  Athol,  Mr.  C.  E.  D.  Albee.  of  Milford,  23. 

At  Top?field.  Mr   AVilliam  Monies,  S6. 

At  Worcester,  Mrs.  Lvdia,  wife  of  Capt.  John  Earle,  76. 

At  Portland,  Me  ,  Mri.  Mari;t  S.,  «-ife  of  Mr.  VTilliam  Dodge,  32. 

At  New  York,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Manley,  formerly  of  Portland,  Me.,  42. 

At  Prentiss  Vale,  McKean  Co.,  Penn.  Mrs.  Catharine,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Brv.nnt.  .50. 

GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL 
DRiWUfG-BOOM    COMPANION. 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  tiseftd  in  Art 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present,  In  the  most  elegant  &nd  av^Iabla 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the  day.  Its  columns 
are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST     AMERICAN     AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestie  and  foreign  news ;  the  whole  T-ell  spiced  with 
irit  and  humor.    Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFtrLLY    ILLtTSTEATED 

Trith  nmnerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  object!, 
current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether 
making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of 
note  in  the  eastern  or  WL-stern  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal  ships  and 
steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits 
of  every  not«d  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of 
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GLK\SON'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING -ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Gleaaju's  Pictorial.] 
WORDS  OF  CHEER. 

Br   BOSS   CLIFFOBD. 


A  shadow  resta  upon  thy  brow, 

As  of  some  ansoiLS  care, 
And  in  thine  eye  there  boms  the  light 

Of  sorrow  or  despair ; 
Thy  foot  no  more  now  joins  the  dance, 

As  it  was  wont  to  do, — 
Say,  dost  thou  doubt  this  heart  of  mine. 

Which  ever  has  been  true? 

0,  doubt  me  not !  the  gentle  moon 

May  wax,  and  wane,  and  die, 
And  e^en  the  lustrous  stars  of  June 

May  pale  in  yonder  sky ; 
All  things  aboTc,  below,  around, 

May  &de  away  in  gloom, 
Bat  loTc  so  deep  as  mine  for  thee 

Will  look  beyond  the  tomb  i 

'Tis  true,  my  bodI  is  sometimes  sad. 

When  firiends  prove  false  and  cold, 
Bnt  never  can  my  heart  forget 

The  joys  it  knew  of  old- 
No  :  every  added  day  shall  prove 

How  true  my  plighted  tiith, 
Till  thoa  hast  learned  that  love  like  mine 

Is  fkithfol  unto  death ! 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

JAPAN  AND  THE  JAPAXESE. 


No.  VI. 


BT   RET.    LUTHEE  FABNHAM. 


Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Japanese — ^Amusementa— DomeaticUfe — Instance 
of  Female  Dishonor — Tea  Parties — Marriage  Ceremonies — ^Anecdotes. 

"We  come  now  to  consider  the  manners  and  costoms  of  the  Ja- 
panese— the  character  of  the  people — their  domestic  life — their 
everyday  pnrsoits.  "Wliatever  else  the  reader  fails  to  learn  of  a 
country,  he  wishes  to  be  informed  of  the  people  themselves.  As 
the  traveller  tonches  the  soil  of  any  foreign  land,  his  attention  is 
first  directed  to  its  inhabitants,  their  color,  stature,  dress,  manners, 
language,  conversation,  and  general  intelligence. 

All  writers  agree,  that  the  Japanese,  though  a  peculiar,  are  a 
most  interesting,  people.  In  general  appearance  and  dress  they 
resemble  the  Chinese.  Their  color  is  darker,  and  in  general  in- 
telligence and  enterprise  they  more  resemble  Europeans  than 
Asiatics.  The  Japanese  are  a  social,  pleasure-loving  people. 
Thev  are  fond  of  the  theatre,  of  music  and  dancing.  In  the  proper 
seasons  they  resort  to  hunting  and  hawking.  These  sports  are 
specially  enjoyed  by  the  gentry  and  nobility.  In  the  spring  and 
Bummer  the  people  at  large  participate  in  all  kinds  of  out-door 
and  rural  amusements.  Of  these  the  choicest  are  afiPorded  by  the 
pleasure-boats,  which,  adorned  with  the  utmost  cost  and  beauty, 
cover  their  lakes  and  rivers.  It  is  stated,  that  in  the  enjoyment 
of  society  and  music,  they  glide  in  their  vessels  from  mom  till 
late  in  the  night,  realizing  the  rapturous  strain  of  the  author  of 
Lalla  Rookh : 

"  0,  blest  of  delight*,  as  it  everywhere  is, 
To  be  near  the  loved  one  I  what  a  rapture  is  hi«, 
VTho,  by  moonlight  and  music,  thus  idly  may  glide. 
O'er  the  Lake  of  Cashmere  with  that  one  by  his  sido." 

Though  the  winters  in  most  parts  of  the  empire  are  long  and 
ranch  snow  falls,  yet  when  the  spring  arrives  the  climate  is  de- 
lightfal  and  the  scenery  charming.  In  the  summer,  "  their  lakes 
and  rivers  are,  after  sunset,  one  blaze  or  illumination,  as  it  were, 
with  the  brightly-colored  paper  lanterns  displayed  in  their 
vessels." 

Another  class  may  enjoy  the  exhibitions  of  the  jugglers  or  tum- 
blers that  abound  all  over  the  land.  Wrestlers,  too,  abound,  and 
their  exhibitions  of  strengtii  are  the  dchght  of  the  common  people. 
The  dwellings  of  the  Japanese,  though  not  large,  or  of  any  style 
of  architecture  laid  down  in  the  books,  are  yet  very  pretty,  and 
are  usually  kept  verj^  neat.  The  houses  are  generally  low,  con- 
sisting of  one  good  story,  with  a  sort  of  cockloft,  while  others 
have  a  basement.  The  height  of  the  street-front,  and  even  the 
number  of  windoAvs  are  determined  by  laic.  All  are  built  of  wood, 
and  a  mixture  of  clay  and  chopped  straw,  bat  the  walls  are  coated 
with  cement.  In  the  windows,  very  fine  and  strong  paper  sup- 
plies the  place  of  glass.  A  portion  of  the  windows  are  provided 
with  Venetian  blinds,  and  every  house  is  encircled  by  a  verandah, 
into  which  all  the  rooms  open.  The  houses  make  a  pleasant  ap- 
pearance, and  many  of  them  quite  resemble  some  of  the  handsome 
cottages  that  surround  our  large  cities. 

The  back  of  the  house  is  the  part  usually  occupied  by  the  fami- 
ly, which  projects  triangularly  into  the  garden  for  the  benefit  of 
more  light  and  cheerfulness.  Almost  every  house  has  its  large  or 
small  garden,  "  laid  out  in  the  landscape  style,  with  rocks,  moun- 
tains, lakes,  waterfaUs,  and  trees,  and  uniformly  contains  a  family 
chapel  or  oratory." 

The  Japanese  enjoy  domestic  Ufc.  The  ladies  are  nearly  as 
elevated  as  in  Europe,  which  is  quite  remarkable,  since  woman,  in 
Oriental  countries,  usually  occupies  a  dcjrmded  position.  Better 
notions  of  female  education  prevail  in  Japan,  than  existed  in  this 
cotmtry  eeveoty-live  years  ago.  There  the  same  means  for  a  good 
education  are  provided  for  girls  as  for  boys  ;  and  thus  the  gentler 
sex  are  both  well  educated  and  refined.  It  is  a  ver^-  rare  thing  to 
find  a  Japanese  mother  or  daughter  any  other  than  perfectly 
fbastc.     The  stringent  law  that  provides  that  those  of  an  opposite 


character  shall  suffer  death,  is,  indeed,  a  stimulant  to  domestic 
fidelity. 

Kundall,  in  his  memorials  of  Japan,  gives  the  foUo^ving  affecting 
anecdote  illustrating  how  highly  a  Japanese  wife  regards  her 
honor.  "A  man  of  rank  went  on  a  journey,  and  a  noble  in  au- 
thority made  overtures  to  his  vrife.  They  were  rejected  with 
sconi  and  indignation,  but  tlie  unprincipled  man,  in  some  unmanly 
way,  accomplished  his  object.  The  husband  returned,  and  was 
received  by  his  wife  with  affection,  but  with  a  dignified  reserve 
that  excited  his  surprise.  He  sought  explanations,  but  could  not 
obtain  them  at  once.  His  ^vife  prayed  him  to  restrain  himself  till 
the  morrow,  and  then,  before  her  relations  and  the  cliief  people  of 
the  city,  whom  she  had  invited  to  an  entertainment,  his  desire 
should  be  satisfied. 

"  The  morrow  came,  and  with  it  the  guests,  including  the  noble 
who  had  done  the  ^vroug.  The  entertainment  was  given  in  a 
manner  not  unusual  in  the  country,  on  the  terraced  roof  of  the 
house.  The  repast  was  concluded,  when  the  lady  rose  and  made 
known  the  outrage  to  which  she  had  been  subjected,  and  passion- 
ately demanded  that  her  husband  should  slay  her  as  an  unworthy 
object  unfit  to  live.  The  guests,  the  husband  foremost,  besought 
her  to  be  calm  ;  they  strove  to  impress  her  with  the  idea  that  she 
had  done  no  wrong,  though  the  author  of  the  isTong  merited  no 
less  punishment  than  death.  She  thanked  them  all  kindly.  She 
wept  on  her  husband's  shoulder.  She  kissed  him  affectionately, 
then  suddenly  escaping  from  his  embraces,  nished  precipitately  to 
the  edge  of  the  terrace,  and  cast  herself  over  the  parapet.  In  the 
confusion  that  ensued,  the  author  of  the  mischief,  still  unsuspected, 
for  the  hapless  creature  had  not  indicated  the  offender,  made  his 
wa}'  down  stairs.  "When  the  rest  of  the  party  arrived,  he  was 
found  weltering  in  his  blood  by  the  corpse  of  his  victim.  He  had 
expiated  his  crime  by  committing  suicide  in  the  national  manner — 
by  slashing  himself  across  the  abdomen  with  two  slashes,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  !" 

Such  scenes  are  not  uncommon  among  Japanese  wives  and 
daughters. 

We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  for  the  virtue  of  the  husbands, 
and  of  the  other  sex  generally  in  Japan.  They  are  found  to  be 
sadly  wanting  in  this  respect.  They  marry  much  for  their  own 
convenience,  and  divorce  their  wives  almost  at  their  own  pleasure. 

The  ladies  of  Japan  are  fond  of  tea-pai-ties  and  of  the  innocent 
gossip  that  accompanies  them.  All  civilized  ladies  seem  to  have  a 
passion  for  such  parties.  In  Japan  they  regard  more  the  style  of 
sen'ing  tea,  and  the  etiquette  comiected  therewith,  than  they  do 
the  tea  itself.  Then,  the  behaviour  at  the  tea-table  is  considered 
a  matter  of  much  consideration.  At  a  very  gi-and  party  the  cups 
and  bowls,  and  all  the  utensils  employed,  must  be  ornamented, 
and  of  high  price.  Everything  connected  with  an  elegant  tea- 
pait}'  is  laid  down  in  books,  that  young  ladies  mtist  learn  at 
schools,  as  much  as  how  to  read. 

"  A  Japanese  feast,"  says  Macfarlane,  "  consists  of  seven  or 
eight  courses.  Dm-ing  the  several  removes,  the  master  of  the 
house  walks  round,  and  drinks  a  cup  of  sackee  with  each  guest. 
This  is  their  way  of  hob-nobbing,  or  "  taking  "  wine.  The  viands 
consist  of  game,  venison,  poultry,  fish,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
seaweed  not  excepted. 

Fish  is  the  great  staple  of  diet,  with  the  Japanese,  in  connection 
with  rice,  which  is  universally  used.  Eish  is  their  only  dish  of 
meat.  It  corresponds  with  our  roast  beef,  or  joint  of  meat.  In  a 
morning  call,  pipes  and  tea  aaa  as  invariably  brought  in  at  Jeddo, 
as  pipes  and  coffee  at  Constantinople. 

There  is  one  curious  custom.  If  a  visitor  cannot  eat  all  the 
dainties  that  are  offered  him  at  a  feast,  it  is  considered  etiquette, 
that  he  should  fold  up  what  remains  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  caiT}' 
them  home  in  his  wide  sleeve.  Thus  what  is  a  vulgarism  with 
us,  is  only  good  manners  with  them.  How  would  all  the  little 
folks,  who  cannot  go  to  feasts,  rejoice  if  such  a  custom  should  be 
introduced  into  this  country. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  a  bit  of  an  anecdote  of  a 
young  prince  who  was  entertained  by  the  Tiogoou,  or  lay  empe- 
ror. During  the  entertainment  a  full  bowl  of  sackee  was  offered 
him  to  drink.  He  could  not  drink  it  all ;  so  he  drank  moderately 
of  it,  and,  not  thinking  it  etiquette  to  return  what  he  did  not  wish, 
or  to  leave  it,  he  poured  the  remainder  into  his  spacious  sleeve. 
His  conduct  was  applauded. 

The  testimony  is  ample  that  the  ladies  of  Japan  are  both  hand- 
some and  charming.  Tlie  inteUigent  traveller,  James  Drummotid, 
says  :  "  They  have  a  natural  grace  that  cannot  be  described.  The 
Japanese  are  the  most  fascinating,  elegant  ladies  I  ever  saw  in 
any  country  in  the  world.  Take  away  a  few  peculiarities,  to 
which  one  soon  gets  accustomed  by  living  ^mong  them,  and  they 
would,  at  their  first  debut,  be  admired  at  St.  James,  or  in  any 
other  court  of  Europe." 

Marriage  is  contracted  early  in  Japan.  It  is  considered  dis- 
graceful for  one  to  raarn.'  out  of  liis  class  or  rank.  "When  a  youth 
has  the  "  tender  passion  "  for  a  young  maiden,  he  declares  his 
aflection  by  affixing  a  branch  of  a  certain  shrub  (the  cdastrus  ala- 
tus)  to  the  house  of  the  damsel's  pai-ents.  "  If  the  branch  be  neg- 
lected, the  suit  is  rejected;  if  it  be  accepted,  so  is  the  lover."  An 
excellent  device,  it  would  seem,  for  those  lovers  the  world  over 
who  cannot  summon  courage  to  "pop  the  question."  "Would  it 
not  be  well  to  have  the  custom  introduced  universally  to  meet  the 
case  of  that,  we  fear,  large  and  increasing  class  ? 

If  the  Japanese  young  lady  wishes  to  express  her  reciprocal 
tenderness,  she  blackens  '  ^r  teeth ;  but  she  must  not  pluck  out 
her  eyebrows  until  the  wi  ^ding  shall  have  been  actually  celebrated. 

"When  the  branch  is  aci.  ited,  and  the  parents  have  agreed  ^o 
the  nnion  of  their  children,  then  certain  friends  of  the  espoused 
pair  act  as  marriage-brokers,  who  arrange  the  terms  of  the  mar- 


riage contract,  and  fix  a  day  for  an  inteniew  between  the  lovers, 
and  another  for  the  wedding. 

The  next  step  is  for  the  bridegroom  to  send  such  presents  as 
he  can  afford  to  his  lady-love,  which  she  immediately  gives  to 
her  parents,  for  their  care  of  her  in  her  infancy,  and  for  their 
pains  bestowed  upon  her  education.  By  this  custom  a  very  at- 
tractive young  lady  would  get  handsome  presents,  and  thus  she  is 
dehcatcly  purchased  of  the  parents,  though  there  is  no  purchase 
in  name,  as  in  degraded  Oriental  countries.  And  yet,  it  might 
be  considered  improper  to  apply  the  word  sale  at  all,  since  the 
parents  do  not  send  their  daughter  to  her  future  home  without  an 
outfit  consisting  more  of  useful,  than  of  very  costly  articles,  such 
as  chairs,  tables,  sofas  and  bedsteads,  not  neglecting  to  add  a 
spinning-wheel,  a  loom,  and  the  culinary  implements  requisite  in 
a  Japanese  kitchen.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  venerable  cus- 
tom that  used  to  obtain  in  New  England,  before  the  introduction 
of  the  factory  system,  stiU  continues  in  Japan,  namely,  that  of 
home  spinning  and  weaving  by  hand. 

The  parties  are  married  by  a  priest,  who,  on  the  occasion,  offers 
prayers  and  pronounces  his  benedictions.  These  are  accompanied 
by  a  foiTual  kindling  of  bridal  torches ;  after  which  the  twain  be- 
come one.  The  bride  is  dressed  in  white — as  is  frequent  in  this 
country.  "White  is  supposed  to  typify  her  purity.  She  is,  more- 
over, covered  with  a  white  veil  from  head  to  foot.  This  veil  is 
regarded  as  her  destined  shroud,  which  is  assumed  at  the  moment 
of  exchanging  her  paternal  for  her  conjugal  home.  The  shroud 
further  denotes  that  she  is  dead  to  her  own  family,  and  is  to  be- 
long entirely  to  her  husband. 

Thus  dressed  she  is  seated  in  a  sedan,  and  carried  forth,  escorted 
by  a  large  and  richly-dressed  company  of  friends  and  relations, 
to  her  futm-e  home.  The  procession  presents  a  most  imposing 
appearance,  vrith  the  rich,  golden  dresses  of  those  who  compose  it. 

In  the  centre  of  the  apartment  assigned  to  the  wedding  proces- 
sion in  the  bridegroom's  house,  "  stands  a  beautifully  wrought 
table,  with  miniature  representations  of  a  fir-tree,  a  plum-tree  in 
blossom,  cranes  and  tortoises,  the  emblems  respectively  of  man's 
strength,  of  woman's  beauty,  and  of  long  and  happy  life.  Nest 
follows  a  joyous  feast  and  conviviality.  "  The  wedding-feast 
proper  is,  however,  said  to  consist  of  very  simple  fare,  in  honor  of 
the  frugahty  and  simplicity  of  the  early  Japanese,  which  many  of 
the  customs  still  prevalent  are  designed  to  commemorate.  Three 
days  afterwards  the  bride  and  bridegroom  pay  their  respects  to 
the  lady's  family,  and  the  wedding  forms  are  over." 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  infants  are  sprinkled  with  water  by 
an  officiating  priestess  in  some  temple,  when  they  are  named. 
From  this  custom,  we  might,  perhaps,  infer,  that  the  report,  of  the 
principal  doctrines  of  Christianity  being  found  in  Japan  on  its 
first  discoveiy,  was  true.  A  boy  receives  its  name  when  thirty- 
one  days  old,  and  a  girl  at  thirty,  from  the  priestess,  and  not  from. 
parents,  or  relatives. 

Children  are  trained  in  habits  of  implicit  obedience  to  their  pa- 
rents. D  uring  their  childhood  they  are  lU-di-essed.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  prevent  the  noxious  effects  of  the  admiration  which, 
if  well-dressed,  their  beauty  might  excite.  At  fifteen  the  educa^ 
tion  is  deemed  complete.  At  this  period  the  youth  takes  his 
place  in  society,  with  a  new  name,  and  so  he  continues  to  have 
a  new  name,  with  every  new  office  or  position  he  has.  This  cus- 
tom puzzles  gready  the  student  of  Japanese  history. 

Social  intercourse  in  Japan  is  too  ceremonious  to  be  most  en- 
joyable. How  could  we  republicans  bear  such  a  fashion  as  the 
following  ? 

Two  gentlemen  meeting  in  the  street  must  bow  low,  remain  for 
some  instants  in  their  bowing  attitude,  and  part  with  a  similar 
bow,  from  which  they  must  not  straighten  themselves  so  long  as 
by  looking  back,  they  can  see  each  other.  The  same  writer  in- 
forms us,  that  "  in  a  morning  call,  the  visitor  and  the  visited  begin 
by  sitting  do\vn  on  their  heels  facing  each  other ;  then  placing 
their  hands  on  the  ground,  they  simultaneously  bow  down  their 
heads,  as  close  as  possible  to  their  knees.  Next  follow  verbal 
compliments,  answered,  on  either  side,  by  a  muttered,  "He,  he, 
he !"  then  pipes  and  tea  are  brought  in,  and  it  is  not  till  a?\  this 
is  duly  perfoi-med,  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  conversation 
may  be  attempted." 

The  Japanese  are  famous  for  having  long  names.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  is  told  in  reference  to  a  mistake  that  was  made  in 
introducing  a  dignitary  with  a  long  name. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  usher  of  Tiogoon,  the  lay  emperor  of 
Jeddo,  to  introduce  strangers,  and  announce  their  names  to  the 
emperor.  On  a  certain  occasion,  Bansion-Djosiozau-no-djozo-zo- 
dai,  an  envoy  from  a  temple,  came  to  visit  the  emperor.  The 
usher  ,on  duty,  whose  name  was,  Ino-on-ye-kavatchc-no-Kami, 
blundered  in  announcing  the  name  of  the  visitor.  His  comrades 
retired  abashed,  but  the  usher  looked  at  the  emperor,  and  burst  . 
into  a  laugh.  The  prince,  displeased  at  his  want  of  respect,  dis- 
missed him. 

The  Japanese  think  much  of  what  the  people  of  other  nations 
would  rcgai'd  of  no  sort  of  consequence.  For  instance :  on  one 
occasion  a  counsellor  of  state  received  permission  to  appear  in  the 
apartments  of  the  emperor's  palace  with  a  purple  bamboo  cane. 
Tliis  was  considered  wondec^l,  though  the  coimsellor  was  old, 
and  esteemed,  and  had  been  TOiployed  by  four  Tiogoons.  Cer&- 
mony  with  this  curious  people  is  all  in  all,  as  is  fsirther  exhibited 
by  the  following  incident  : 

The  Prince  Mito,  when  eleven  years  old,  was  first  introduced 
at  court.  He  was  instructed  by  a  counsellor  beforehand  how  to 
behave.  He  was  recommended  to  lay  his  fan  on  the  mat  instead 
of  holding  it,  etc.  The  boy  repUed :  "  It  -will  bo  time  enough  to 
lay  down  my  fan,  when  the  Tiogoon  arrives.  E^spect  for  him 
cannot  require  me  to  do  it  before.  Give  me,  then,  I  pray,  more 
reasonable  directions." 
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EDlTOMAIi  MEIiAiVGE. 

At  that  period  of  life  when  most  English  women  calm  quietly 
down  into  staid  and  stately  matrons,  and  leave  miinceuverijig:  for 
flattery  and  homage  to  the  young,  the  giddy,  and  the  beautiful, 
French  women  have  attained  their  most  attractive  age.  Beauty 
mav  have  declined — or  may  be  on  the  retour — but  from  its  wreck 

springs  forth  a  more  potent  charm — the  art  of  fascination. It 

is  stated  that  Bailey,  the  only  sailor  saved  from  the  schooner 
Dnko,  which  was  lost  on  Lake  Ontario,  a  few  days  ago,  was  the 

only  man  of  six  who  could  not  swim. A  ^\Tetched  inebriate, 

though  in  comfortable  ciixum stances,  named  Weighorst,  a  grocer, 
of  Baltimore,  recently  quarrelled  ^^■ith  his  mfe,  and  dashed  at  her 
head  a  lighted  campkene  htinp,  which  breaking,  set  the  poor  wo- 
man's clothes  on  fire,  and  burned  her  to  death. The  Lake 

View  AVater-Cure  buildings,  at  Kochesier,  N.  Y,,  were  recently 
destroyed  by  tire. Since  the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  Califor- 
nia, the  yield  has  averaged  about  $60,000,000  a  year,  or  S5,000,000 
a  month,  $1,250,000  a  week,  S1T8,571  a  day,  S7440  an  hour,  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars  a  minute  !     "Wbo  talks  about 

hard  times  ? The  town  council  of  Marion,  Ala.,  fixed  the 

license  for  retailing  liquor  at  SI  500  per  annum. William 

Grogan,  an  Ii-ishman,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  dro\vned  in 
the  river  opposite  Springfield.  He  was  endeavoring  to  rescue  his 
companion,  another  Irishman,  who  had  fallen  out  of  the  boat,  and 

in  so  doing  fell  out  himself.     Both  were  intoxicated. Keep 

a  low  sail  at  the  commencement  of  life's  voyage  ;  you  may  rise 

with  honor,   but    you  cannot  recede  without  shame. The 

great  scarcity  of  water  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  occasioned 
serious  annoyance  to  the  Quaker  citizens.  Their  bathing  is  lim- 
ited and  their  thirst  barely  quenched.     The  large  factories  have 

been  deprived  of  any  supply  whatever. The  fniit  crop  in  the 

■\ncinity  of  Wilmington,  Del,  it  is  said,  will  be  a  very  light  one 

this  year. The  water  of  Lake  Jlichigan  at  Jliiwaukie,  Wis., 

was  recently  so  clear  and  transparent,  that  it  is  said  a  pin  could 
be  seen  at  the  bottom  in  fifteen  feet  depth,  and  several  lost  articles 

of  merchandise  were  thus  discovered  and  fished  up. Harriet 

Barnwell,  a  young  woman,  inXew  York,  was  seriously  burned  on 
Sunday,  her  clothes  taking  fixe  while  filling  a  camphene  lamp, 

which  exploded. The  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 

says  a  discovery  has  been  made  in  Paris  by  which  flowers  and 
even  trees  may  be  preserved  from  decay  when  plucked  or  uproot- 
ed. What  will  the  artificial  flower  trade  do  now  1 Two  ven- 
ders of  liquor  in  New  Orleans  have  been  fined  S300  each  for  sell- 
ing liquor  to  slaves. Every  shell  fired  by  an  army,  during 

siege  operations,  costs,  with  the  powder  with  which  the  mortar  is 
chai'ged,  the  sum  of  eight  dollars — enough  to  support  a  poor  fam- 
ily for  a  fortnight. Talleyrand  being  told  one  day,  at  a  whist 

table,  that  the  old  Marchioness  B.  had  married  her  footman,  re- 
marked, "late  in  the  game  we  do  not  count  honors." A  letter 

from  Hamburg  says  that  frauds  upon  Grerman  emigrants  to  the 
United  States,  by  selling  them  worthless  tickets  for  interior  trans- 
portation, have  become  so  frequent  that  the  government,  to  put  an 
end  to  this  sort  of  traffic,  has  published  an  ordinance  imposing  a 
fine  of  fifty  rix  dollars,  to  be  followed  by  more  severe  punishment, 
where  tickets  are  sold  to  emigrants  to  be  used  for  departing  to  the 

interior  from  points  where  emigrants  disembark. In  Norwalk, 

Ct.,  on  Thursday  week,  some  abandoned  rascal  amused  himself 
by  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  Catholic  church  and  salving  off  the 
crucifix. As  a  broker  in  Wall  Street,  !New  York,  was  prepar- 
ing a  package  of  bills  amounting  to  SIOOO,  for  mailing  a  short 
time  since,  a  young  man  rushed  into  the  office,  seized  the  pack- 
age of  bills,  darted  out  of  the  door,  and  succeeded  in  getting  clear 
with  his  booty. 


PARISIAN  MTIATHER. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  weather  has  sorely  puzzled  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  Three  weeks  ago  he  offered  up  prayers  for  rain, 
and  issued  orders  to  the  clergymen  of  his  diocese  to  join  him  in 
his  prayers.  His  wishes  have  been  so  fully  fulfilled  that  his  rev- 
erence, like  the  rest  of  the  public,  is  astonished  and  alarmed  at 
his  own  success.  He  prayed  for  rain,  and  be  has  got  more  than 
he  wanted.  In  the  hope  of  stopping  the  supply,  he  resolved  on 
issuing  orders  to  his  clergy  to  offer  up  a  new  prayer  ;  bnt  the  dif- 
ficulty was  to  know  what  he  should  ask  for.  If  he  asked  for  dry 
weather,  it  might  become  too  dry,  and  injure  the  potatoes  ;  if  for 
hot  weather,  it  might  become  too  hot.  He  has  consequently  is- 
sued a  second  circxilar  to  his  clergy,  in  which  he  gets  over  the 
difficulty  by  taking  an  ambiguous  course,  and,  instead  of  asking 
for  warm,  hot,  dry,  or  any  other  particular  weather,  he  directs  his 
clergy  to  pray  '-for  weather  propitious  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth." 


CoTTOsr  S££D  Oil. — The  Galveston  (Texas)  Journal  states 
that  a  gentlemen  residing  in  Galveston,  has  made  some  eminently 
successful  experiments  in  prodncing  oil,  by  compressure,  from 
cotton  seed.  He  found  that  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  seed, 
which,  until  within  a  few  months,  has  been  regarded  as  worthless, 
would  yield  from  twelve  to  fifteen  gallons  of  oil,  which,  when  pro- 
perly clarified,  is  equal  to  sweet  oil  for  machinery,  and  can  bo 
sold  for  one-half  or  one-third  its  cost.  The  oil  also  yields  a  bril- 
liant light  in  the  ordinary  solar  lamp^» 

—    ,.«  — .^  >W— 

Sanitabt  Coxdition  of  New  York. — The  editor  of  ^the 
New  York  Albion  says  :  "  It  is  wonderful  that  we  can  calmly 
pray,  once  a  week,  for  delivery  from  pestilence,  whilst  the  accu- 
mulated filth  of  the  city  cries  up  to  Heaven  against  it."    - 


iDaTJsiiiE  ©atljeringg. 


A  single  family  in  Sangamon  Co.,  Dl.,  have  seventeen  thousand 
sheep  of  the  best  blood. 

It  is  proposed  to  drain  Beaver  Lake,  in  Indiana,  and  thus  bring 
nearly  one  hundred  square  miles  of  rich  aiable  lands  into  cultiva- 
tion and  use. 

Telegraphic  advices  from  Alabama  and  Louisiana  represent  the 
growing  crop  of  cotton  as  looking  exceedingly  well,  and  an  early 
and  full  yield  is  anticipated. 

A  circus  proprietor  named  Rowe,  went  to  California  two  years, 
and  returned  mth  S200,000,  which  he  had  accumulated  in  tliat 
country  by  his  equestrian  exhibitions. 

A  census  of  the  town  of  Taunton,  just  taken,  shows  that  the 
total  population  is  now  12,941,  an  increase  of  2510  since  1850. 
Of  the  whole  number,  2805  are  ber(veen  the  ages  of  5  and  1 5  years. 

The  valuation  of  New  York  city  for  the  present  year  is,  real 
estate  5330,300,396,  personal  estate  5131,721,833.  "Last  year  it 
was,  real  estate  6294,637,295,  personal  estate  8118,994,137. 

The  Descret  News,  in  an  obituary  on  the  death  of  John  Smith, 
fiither  of  Joe,  says  he  has  administered  five  million,  five  hundred 
and  sixty  patriarchal  blessings,  which  are  I'ccordcd  in  seven  large 
and  closely  wi'itten  books. 

The  first  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Washington  in 
this  country,  was  placed  on  the  side  of  the  chancel  of  Christ 
Church,  in  Boston.  It  was  presented  by  Simbael  Bell,  Esq.,  and 
the  marble  bust  was  presented  by  an  Italian  artist. 

The  Post  says  the  entire  furniture  business  in  Boston  will 
amount  in  value  from  87,000,000  to  SS,000,000.  There  are  some 
eight  or  ten  establishments  dealing  in  furniture  and  chairs,  whose 
yearly  sales  range  from  5200,000  to  $500,000. 

The  fact  has  been  developed  on  the  examination  of  pupils 
charged  with  the  recent  burning  of  the  KichraondTille,  N.  Y., 
seminary,  that  it^vas  fired  by  some  of  the  scholars — as  also  was 
the  first  building !  Three  or  four  boys  and  two  girls  are  implica- 
ted in  this  dreadful  aft'air. 

Dr.  Avery  Downer,  the  last  survivor  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Gris- 
wold,  died  at  Preston,  Ct.,  on  Saturday  week,  aged  91  years  and  3 
months.  He  was  at  Fort  Gi-iswold  vnth  his  father,  who  was  also 
a  physician  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  and  assisted  to  dress  the 
wounds  of  the  soldiers. 

The  Columbia  (Ohio)  State  Journal  states  that  there  will  be 
more  grass  cut  this  season  in  that  county,  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod. Thousands  of  bushels  of  new  wheat  have  been  offered  by 
the  fanners  in  the  county,  at  Si  per  bushel,  but  the  millers  decline 
making  contracts  at  that  price. 

The  accounts  from  Barbadoes  represent  the  cholera  as  raging 
to  an  unprecedented  extent.  About  2200  had  died  in  the  small 
city  of  Bridgetown  in  less  than  twenty  days,  and  on  the  last  day 
(13th  of  June)  we  have  a  report  that  there  were  244  victims,  and 
there  had  been  a  steady  increase  for  several  days  previous. 

Mr.  Palmer,  the  recent  purchaser  of  what  was  once  the  Great 
Pepublic,  has  already  commenced  rebuilding  her.  She  will  now 
have  but  three  decks  and  three  masts,  and  will  be  able  to  carry 
about  3500  tons.  The  cost  of  rebuilding  will  be  about  5125,000, 
and  she  is  designed  for  the  China  trade,  and  vnH  retain  her  pres- 
ent name. 


Sanbs  of  ©ollr. 


Jorcign  3t£m3. 


ExpBESSiVE. — Some  one  has  said  of  Cervantes'  great  work 
that  Don  Quixote  was  a  prototype  of  a  modem  "  fast  man  "  and 
Sancho  Paiiza  of  an  "  old  fogy." 


In  London  the  amount  of  housebuilding  is  positively  gi'eater 
than  it  has  been,  even  in  and  about  New  York,  of  late  years — and 
relatively  greater  in  Manchester  and  Birmingham. 

The  quantity  of  guano  entered  England  for  home  consumption 
in  the  month  ending  the  5th  last  June,  was  17,788  tons,  against 
5891  tons  in  the  same  month  of  last  year. 

The  advices  from  the  continent  of  Europe  speak  favorably  of 
the  prospects  of  the  baiwest.  In  Italy  cutting  bad  begun,  and  in 
the  south  of  France  the  crops  were  fast  approaching  maturity. 

The  venerable  Alexander  Yon  Humboldt,  who  is  at  the  age  of 
fourscore-and-five  years,  still  prosecutes,  with  vigor  and  success, 
his  researches  in  the  broad  domains  of  science.  He  resides  in 
Berlin. 

The  depots,  on  all  the  railways  in  England,  are  stupendous 
monuments  of  architecture ;  and  would  give  the  stockholders  of 
American  railways  some  adequate  idea  of  what  a  depot  should  be. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  constructed  of  iron,  and  have  beautifully 
arched  glass  roofs. 

Col.  T.  B.  LaA\Tence,  attache  to  the  American  legation  at  Lon- 
don, maintains  his  popularity  at  that  court.  It  was  through  his 
personal  influence  that  the  portraits  of  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert  were  sent  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  grace  the  festive 
hoard  at  the  banquet  given  by  Jlr.  Peabody  on  the  4th  of  July. 

The  British  Baltic  fleet  continues  its  petty  picarooning  warfare 
on  the  coast  of  Finland,  keeping  away  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
strong  places  and  bombarding  the  little  villages  about  the  shore, 
where  the  British  now  and  then  succeed  in  setting  fire  to  a  few 
tar  barrels.  These  exploits  are  dressed  up  in  magnificent  st)le 
for  the  London  newspapers. 

The  Central  Kailroad  Company  has  just  completed  a  new  sta- 
tion-house, in  the  city  of  Birmingham,  which  is  a  magnificent 
structure,  wholly  of  glass  and  iron,  1100  feet  long  and  200  feet 
wide,  covered  with  a  dome-like  roof,  supported  by  arches  of  a  sin- 
gle span,  sweeping  from  side  to  side,  without  any  other  support 
than  the  side  walk. 

Kussia  is  concentrating  all  her  ti'oops  on  the  southern  coast 
■with  a  general  resen-e  at  Kamienitz,  and  should  hostilities  break 
out  she  ^'ill  have  two  excellent  lines  of  operation  ;  the  one  through 
the  valleys  of  the  Dniester  and  the  San,  and  the  other  along  the 
Cissa,  by  the  occupation  of  which  Hungary  would  be  menaced, 
and  the  army  in  Transylvania  forced  to  change  its  front. 

The  fine  screw  steamer  "Jura,"  built  by  the  Canard  Company 
to  run  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  was  launched  recently. 
The  Jura  is  much  larger  than  the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet,  being 
— length  of  keel  and  forcrake,  300  feet;  breadth  of  beam,  37  1-2 
feet;  depth  of  bold,  29  feet;  burthen,  2200  tons;  engines,  450 
horse  power.  The  screw  is  threc-bladed,  formed  of  the  best  cast 
iron,  and  is  expected  to  propel  the  Jura  at  the  rate  of  twelve  knots 
an  hour  under  ordinaiy  circumstances. 

The  London  Times  of  July  8th,  says  that  the  General  Screw 
Steamship  Company's  steamer  Indiana  was  to  leave  Southamji- 
ton  for  Havre  on  the  8th,  to  load  for  NewnYork.  She  was  to  em- 
bark passengers  at  Soutliampton  for  tb.:,.Unitcd  States,  on  the 
16th.  The  Indiana  will  Ijc  followed  at  stiued  inteiwals  by  other 
steamers,  which  ^ill  be  appropriated  fa  ^' the  purpose  as  soon  as 
they  arrive  from  Lulia  and  Australia.  She  is  said  to  be  a  noble 
vessel  and  to  possess  remarkably  fine  passenger  accommodations. 


To  triumph  over  our  passions,  is  of  aU  conquests  the 

most  glorious. — Seneca. 

A  universal  applause  is  seldom  less  tiian  two-thirds  of  a 

scandal. — -L  'Estra  nge. 

....  When  a  man  owns  himself  to  be  in  an  error,  fie  does  but 
tell  you  in  other  words,  that  he  is  wiser  than  he  was.— Z)ea7i  Swift. 

....  There  arc  none  that  fall  so  nnpiried,  as  those  that  have 
raised  themselves  upon  the  spoils  of  the  public. — L' Estrange. 

....  They  who  have  an  honest  and  engaging  look,  ought  to 
suffer  a  double  punishment,  if  they  belie  it  in  their  actions. — 
Charron. 

We  should  choose  to  bear  the  hatred  of  evil  men,  rather 

than  deserve  their  just  accusation  after  serving  their  base  raids. — 
Plutarch. 

By  the  rules  of  justice,  no  man  ought  to  be  ridiculed  for 

any  imperfection,  who  does  not  set  up  for  eminent  sufiiciency  in 
that  way  wherein  he  is  defective. — Tattler. 

....  It  is  observed  in  the  worldly  things,  that  men's  forttmes 
are  oftener  made  by  their  tongues,  than  by  their  virtues ;  and 
more  men's  fortunes  overthrovm  thereby,  than  by  their  vices. — 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Pleasure  and  pain,  though  directly  opposite,  are  yet  so 

contrived  by  nature,  as  to  be  constant  companions  ;  and  it  is  a 
fact,  that  the  same  motions  and  muscles  of  the  face  are  employed 
both  in  laughing  and  crjing. — Charron. 


Joker's  BuDgct. 


"  Jones,  did  you  ever  have  any  interest  in  the  public  stocks  V* 
"  Why,  y-e-a,  zur,  I  stood  in  'em  once  about  four  hours." 

A  pious  old  gentleman  told  his  son  not  to  ^o,  under  any  circum- 
stances, a  fisliing  on  the  Sabbath ;  but  if  he  did,  by  all  means 
tohring  home  thejish. 

"  Mr.  Smith,  don't  you  think  Mr.  Skeesics  is  a  young  man  of 
parts  V  "  Decidedly  so,  Miss  Brown ;  he  is  part  numskull,  and. 
part  fool." 

Tom  Moore  tells  of  a  gentleman  who,  when  he  was  short  of 
money,  always  threatened  his  family  with  the  publication  of  his 
poems.     The  immediate  result  was,  as  much  cash  as  he  wanted. 

If  a  girl  thinks  more  of  her  heels  than  her  head,  depend  upon 
it  she  will  never  amount  to  much.  Brains  which  settie  in  the 
shoes  never  get  above  them.  Young  gentiemen  will  please  put 
this  down. 

A  cotemporary  says  that  "summer  has  set  in."  Unfortunately, 
the  editor  don't  tell  what  into,  whether  a  chair,  hip  bath,  or  the 
middle  of  next  week.  Folks  with  pens  in  their  hands  should  be 
more  particular. 

A  country  schoolmaster  began  one  morning  the  duties  of  the 
day  with  prayer,  as  usual,  but  after  prayer  he  went  up  and  asked 
a  Uttle  boy  why  he  hadn't  shut  his  eyes  during  the  prayer,  when 
the  boy  sharply  responded,  "  We  are  instructed  in  the  Bible  to 
watch  as  well  as  pray." 

GLEASON'S   PICTOEIAL,   BOIHSTD. 

We  have  Volamea  L,  XL.,  m.,  TV.,  V.  and  VI.  of  the  Picioeiai,  elegantly 
bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  superb  and  most  attractive 
parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  books  of  416  pagos  each,  and 
each  Vol.  containing  nearly  1000  engraTings  of  men,  manners,  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  of  famous 
cities  and  beautiful  villages ;  of  pageants  at  home  and  abroad ;  of  fine  mari- 
time TiewB ;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive 
BUtu^t^i  irith  title-pagfs  and  indexes. 

Besides  the  many  illustrations,  they  embrace  in  ilieir  pi^es  a  vast  amount 
of  original  talefi,  sketches,  poems,  aiid  novelettes,  from  the  best  American, 
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THE  EUROPEAN   8ILURUS. 

This  fish,  an  accurate  presentment  of  which 
we  here  give,  reaches  an  almost  gigantic  size ; 
some  have  been  spoken  of  over  six  feet  in 
length  and  weighing  three  hundred  pounds. 
It  is,  with  the  sturgeon,  the  largest  of  fresh 
water  fish.     The  qualities  of  its  flesh  make  it 
soaght  for  food ;  it  is  fat,  and  in  some  coun- 
tries its  lard  is  used  like  that  of  pork.     It  is 
Tcry  plenty  in  the  lakes,  ponds  and  great  riv- 
ers of  Europe,  excepting  France,  Spain,  Italy 
and  the  British  islands.     In  Switzerland,  it  is 
found  in  the  lakes  of  Neufchatel,  Morat  and 
Constance,  but  only  occasionally ;  the  Swiss 
give  it  the  name  of  Salutk.     It  is  rare  in  the 
Rhine,  but  less  so  in  the  salt  lake  of  Harlem, 
which  communicates  with  the  Rhine  ;  it  is  com- 
mon enough  in  some  little  lakes  of  Hegau,  in 
Suabia,  particularly  in  that  of  Federsee.     It 
abounds  in   the  Danube,  the   Elbe  and  their 
affluents.     There  are  \e\y  large  ones  in  Lake 
Balaton,  and  in  that  of  Nieusidel,  which  is  salt 
like  the  sea  of  Harlem.     The  Spreo  and  the 
ponds  in  the  environs  of  Berlin  contain  many 
of  them.    All  the  great  lakes  in  Mechlenburg 
furnish  them,  and  they  sometimes  descend  to 
the  Baltic.     It  is  common  in  the  Brandenburg, 
in  the  Kegel,  and  the  Memel,  paiticulurly  towards  their  mouths. 
It  is  found  also  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  and  even  higher  up. 
There  are  some  in  the  Bug,  and  thousands  are  taken  in  the  Styr, 
as  in  the  greater  part  of  the  rivers 
of  Russia,  both  those  that  flow  into 
the  Baltic,  and  those  that  empty 
into  the  Black  Sea.     The  Caspian 
and  its  tributary  seas  produce  so 
many  that  the  price  is  exceedingly 
low.    At  Astracan,  they  are  often 
worth  only  a  co/?£t  a  pound.    Final- 
ly, they  are  found  in   Georgia,  in 
the  Kar,  Terek,  and  in  all  the  lakes 
adjacent  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  the 
Terek  producing  specimens  weigh- 
ing 320  pounds.     It  is  a  stranger 
to  all  the  rivers  of  Siberia  which 
empty  into  the  Frozen  Ocean.     In 
1569,  a  young  silurus  taken  in  tho 
III,  near  Hessenheim,  about  a  foot 
long-,  was   kept   in  a  fish-preserve 
at  Strasburg  till  1620,  when  it  was 
killed  in  a  storm.     During  these 
fifty-one  years  it  grew  to  five  feet 
in  length.     The  leanied  Dietrich 
Bent  for  some  from  Federsee  to  in- 
troduce them  into  some   fish-ponds 
of  lower  Alsatia,  but  the  inunda- 
tions  and  frosts  destroyed  them. 
This  fish  is  smooth,  greenish  black, 
spotted  with  black  above,  and  yel- 
lo%vish  white  underneath.  The  head 
ifl  large,  and  the  muzzle  furnished 
with  six  horns.     It  belongs  to  the 
order  designated  by  Cuvier  under 
the  abc   ninal  maiacopterygians ;  that 
is  to  sa      "  ^\^B  which  have  the  rays 
of  the  n^.      "^ble,  and  the  ventral 
fins  situateu.       \er  the  abdomen. 
Its  habits  are  v^ry  curious.     We 
copy  their  description  from  a  learn- 
ed author,  M.  Valenciennes,  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  who 
published,  in  connection  with   Cu- 
vier, the  "Natural  History  of  Fish- 
es :" — "  The  silurus  keeps  in  the 
deepest  parts  of  the  water,  on  clayey 
and  muddy  bottoms ;  it  even  plung- 
es into  them,  and  is  warned  of  the 
approach  of  its  prey  by  means  of 
its  horns.     This  renders  its  capture 
by  nets  diflficult,  as  they  pass  over 
it;   but  it  rises  to  the  surface  in 
stormy  weather,  and  is  sometimes 
cast  on  shore  by  the  waves.     The 
fishermen  of  the   Spree  say  that 
large  ones  are  taken  only  when  it 
thunders.      The  greater  part  are 
taken  in  winter  through  holes  in  the 
ice.     It  is  very  voracious  ;  it  is  said 

that  of  all  fishes  it  only  spares  the  perch  on  account  of  its  thorns ; 
it  destroys  many  aquatic  birds,  and  it  is  even  said  that  it  does  not 
spare  the  human  race.  On  the  3d  of  July,  1700,  a  peasant  took 
one  which  had  an  entire  child  in 
its  stomach.  In  Hungary,  there 
are  stories  of  children  and  young 
girls  devoured  by  it  while  drawing 
water ;  and  it  is  even  related,  that 
on  the  frontier  of  Turkey,  a  poor 
fisherman  caught  one  which  had  in 
its  stomach  the  body  of  a  woman, 
with  her  purse  full  of  gold  and  con- 
taining her  ring.  Gmelin  attributes 
to  it  the  instinct  of  shaking  trees 
durmg  inundations  with  its  tail,  to 
dislodge  tei-restrial  animals  that 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  branches, 
and  to  shake  them  down,  as  well  as 
young  birds  from  their  nests.  In- 
sects are  the  best  bait  for  young 
ones.  In  preserves,  it  may  be  fed 
with  bread,  meat  and  grasshoppers, 
as  well  as  fish.  Opinions  vary  as 
to  the  merit  of  its  flesh  for  food ; 
but  perhaps  it  varies  according  to 
the  seasons.  According  to  Schon- 
velde,  it  is  particularly  good  in  the 
month  of  June;  Siemssen  compares 
it  to  veal,  Baldner  to  the  pout.  To 
our  taste,  it  rather  resembles  tho 
eel,  but  is  much  less  delicate.  Tho 
flesh  is  perfectly  white.  The  Raizes 
of  Hungary  dry  the  fatty  parts,  like 
lard,  and  season  their  vegetables 
with  it;  the  oil  is  burned  in  lamps. 
A  very  tenacious  glue  is  prepared 
from  its  bladder,  and  the  Russian 
and  Tartar  peasants  employ  the 
dried  skins  for  window-panes." 


THE   EUROPEAN    SILURUS. 


THE  RARE  FISH. 

Annexed  we  give  a  representation  of  the  rare  fish  caught  off 
CuUercoats,  on  the  English  coast,  not  long  since,  and  ex£bited 


of  TosnoidEB,  or  ribbon  fishes,  so  called  from 
their  flat  form.     They  are  ground  fish,  and 
rarely  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  hence  the 
infrequency  of  their  capture,  and  the  size  to 
which  they  grow  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
This  has  given  rise  to  another  conjecture — that 
a  large  species  of  the  genus  is  identical  with 
the  Sea  Serpent ;  *'  particularly,"  say  those  who 
advance  this  idea,  "  as  its  crested  head,  sinuous 
movement,  and  long  thin  form,  favor  the  sup- 
position."    The  fish,  when  taken,  was   "  as 
bright  and  shining  as  the  newest  silver ;"  but 
after  its  death,  the  beautiful  iridescence  left  it. 
"  The  color  was  a  unifonn  silvery  grey,  re- 
sembling bright  tin-foil,  or  white  Dutch  metal, 
except  a  few  irregular  dark  spots  and  streaks 
towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  body.     On  a 
closer  inspection,  a  bright  iridescence  was  seen 
about  the  pectoral  fin  and  head,  the  blue  tint 
predominating.     Its  form  presented  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  two-edged  sword-blade,  be- 
ing excessively  compressed.     Its  greatest  thick- 
ness is  nearer  the  ventral  than  the  dorsal  bor- 
der; from  the  thick  part  it  slopes  gradually  to 
each  border,  the  dorsal  being  the   sharpest. 
The  length  of  the  fish  is  12  feet  3  inches,  the 
'mouth  not  bting  projected  forward.     Immedi- 
ately behind  the  gills  it  measures  8  1-2  inches  in  depth;  from  this 
point  it  gi-adually  enlarges  to  a  distance  of  upwards  of  two  feet 
further  back,  where  it  attains  the  greatest  depth,  of  11  1-2  inches. 
This  dimension  remains  mostly  the 
same  for  11-2  feet  beyond;  it  then 
gradually,  but  perceptibly,  dimin- 
ishes to  the  end  of  the  dorsal  fin, 
where  the  depth  is  three   inehea. 
Its  thickness  through  the  head  at 
the  gill-covers  is  two  inches,  at  tho 
thickest  part  3  3-4  inches,  at  tho 
end  of  the  dorsal  fin  3-8  of  an  inch. 
On  the  side  of  the  body  there  are 
several  narrow,  hlackisli,  slightly 
waved    lines,    considerably    apart 
from  each  other.  Interspersed  along 
these  lines  are  a  few  irregular  spota 
of  the  same  hue  towards  the  head, 
which  is  small  and  short,  measur- 
ing nine  inches  from  the  snout  lo 
the   posterior   margin  of  the    gill- 
cover.     The  dorsal  fin  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  back  to  within 
three  inches  of  the  end  of  the  fish. 
The  anterior  part  of  this  fin,  more 
prominent  than  the  rest,  is  com- 
posed of  twelve  rays,  which  wore 
stated  by  the  captors  to  have  been 
12  or  14  inches  in  length  when  the 
fish  was  taken,  and  each  was  fur- 
nished with  a  membranous  expan- 
sion on  its  posterier  edge,  increas- 
ing in  width  upwards.     There  is  no 
caudal  fin ;  tlie  pectoral  fins  are 
placed  close  behind  the  gill-covers  ; 
they  are  colorless,  delicate,  subtri- 
angular,  the  longest  rays  measuring 
two  inches ;  they  are  eleven  in  num- 
ber, and  much  arched.    The  ventral 
fins  are  represented  by  a  pair  of 
very  strong  and  straight   spines, 
stated  by  the  fishermen  to  have  been 
7  or  8  inches  long,  and  as  if  broken 
at  the  end,  having  a  delicate  mem- 
brane about  half  an  inch   broad. 
These  spines   incline    backwards, 
and  are  capable  of  a  lateral  and 
backward  motion.     A  gentleman, 
who  was  present  when  the  fish  was 
landed,  said  that  these  spines  were 
bright  crimson,  resembling  the  feed- 
ers of  a  boiled  lobster.     The  fish  is 
delicate  and  tender,  and  easily  bro- 
ken ;  the  flesh  is  white  and  fine." 


THE   RARE   FISH. 

for  a  short  time  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  previously  to  its  being 
transferred  to  that  hive  of  wonders,  the  metropolis  of  London.  It 
proved  to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Regalecus  Giesne,  of  the  family 
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FOREIGN   ANIMALS   IMPORTED   FOR   THE  EARL   OF   DERBY. 


FOREIGN  ANIIVIALS. 

The  picture  we  give  below  repre- 
sents an  interesting  group  of  very 
rare  living  animals,  collected  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Western  Africa,  by 
Mr.  Whitfield,  for  the  Earl  of  Derby,  to  add  to  his  lordship's  un- 
equalled collection  at  Knowsley,  in  Lancashire.  Among  them  is 
a  species  of  large  antelope,  entirely  new  to  natm-alists,  called  by 
the  natives  Dacoi;  the  ears  are  a 
foot  long,  as  shown  in  the  centre 
of  tho  engraving.  Here,  also,  is 
seen  a  unique  specimen  of  the  un- 
tameable  Lencoryx,  with  its  long, 
slender  horns,  which  when  seen  at 
a  distance  appear  a^  one,  issuing 
from  the  forehead  of  the  animal, 
and  ^vith  much  probability  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  prototype  of  the 
fabulous  unicora.  On  tho  other 
side  of  the  Dacoi  is  shown  the  Ad- 
dax,  or  Broad  Foot,  with  its  heavy 
double  curved  or  spiral  horns.  In 
front  is  the  Hujifroiis  of  Gray ;  this 
is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  tho 
gazelle  tribe.  Two  species  of  Ce- 
phalophus,  or  Crested  Heads,  coro- 
naia  and  griviy  the  latter  with  very 
short  horns  ;  the  former  with  crest 
only  ;  together  witli  a  pair  of  hump- 
ed cattle,  with  peculiai-  formation 
of  the  head  and  horns ;  a  Battel,  or 

f  bee-eater,  and  a  new  species  of 
Pelican,  form  the  rest  of  the  group 
illustrated.  Altogether  they  form 
a  series  of  unique  character  and 
marked  interest.  The  natural  his- 
tory of  Africa  is  curious  in  its  di- 
versified forms  of  animal  and  rep- 
tile life,  and  the  naturalist's  re- 
searches have  often  added  to  the 
treasures  of  scientific  discovery 
which  have  been  gathered  from 
other  lands,  thus  enriching  many 
public  and  private  museums. 
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TilE  MOATH  OF  AUGUST. 

August  is  that  debatable  ground  of  the  year  which  is  situated 
exactly  upon  the  confines  of  summer  and  autumn ;  and  it  is  ditii- 
calt  to  say  which  has  the  better  claim  to  it.  It  is  dressed  in  half 
the  flowers  of  the  one,  and  half  the  fruits  of  the  other ;  and  it  has 
a  sky  and  temperature  all  its  own,  and  which  \ie  in  beauty  with 
those  of  the  spring.  May  itself  ca.n  oflfer  nothing  so  sweet  to  the 
senses  as  that  genial  influence  which  arises  from  the  sights,  the 
sounds,  and  the  associations  connected  with  an  August  evening 
in  the  coantry,  when  the  occupations  and  pleasures  of  the  day  are 
done.  The  whole  face  of  nature  has  undergone,  since  last  month, 
an  obvious  change ;  obWous  to  those  who  delight  to  obser\'e  all 
her  changes  and  operations.  The  rich  and  unvai-ying  green  of 
%e  com-fieldfi  has  entirely  and  almost  snddenlj  changed  to  a  still 


richer  and  more  conspicuous  gold-color ;  more  conspicuous  on 
account  of  the  contrast  it  now  offers  to  the  hnes,  patches  and 
masses  of  gTcen  with  which  it  everywhere  lies  in  contact,  in  the 
form  of  intersecting  hedge-rows,  intervening  meadows,  and  bound- 
ing masses  of  forest.  These  latter  are  changed  too  ;  but  in  hue 
alone,  not  in  color.  They  are  all  of  them  still  green,  but  it  is  not 
the  fresh  and  tender  green  of  the  spring,  nor  the  full  and  satisfy- 
ing, though  somewhat  dull  green  of  the  summer ;  but  many 
greens,  that  blend  all  those  belonging  to  the  seasons  just  named, 
with  others  at  once  more  grave  and  more  bright,  and  are  more 
beautiful  in  their  general  effect  than  those  of  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding periods,  In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  the  weather 
is  still  hot,  and  usually  calm  and  fair.  What  remained  to  be 
perfected  by  the  powerful  influence  of  the  sun,  is  daily  advancing 


to  maturity.  The  farmer  now  sees  the  principal  objectof  his  cul- 
ture, and  the  chief  source  of  his  riches,  waiting  only  for  the  hand 
of  the  gatherer.  Of  the  several  kinds  of  grain,  rye  and  oats  are 
usually  the  first  ripened.  Every  fine  day  is  now  of  great  impor- 
tance ;  since,  when  the  grain  is  once  ripe,  it  is  liable  to  continnal 
damage  wliile  standing,  either  from  the  shedding  of  the  seeda, 
from  the  depredations  of  birds,  or  from  storms.  The  utmost  dili- 
gence is  therefore  used  by  the  careful  husbandman  to  get  it  in. 
The  engraving  below  is  rather  designed  to  give  a  view  of  the  pro- 
cess of  butter  making,  which  in  this  and  the  next  month  assumes 
a  large  part  of  the  attention  of  the  farmer  ;  and  the  dairy-maids 
are  seen  busily  at  work  preparing  to  engage  in  making  that  staple 
which  enters  so  largely  into^the  food  of  man,  and  which  is  one  of 
our  extensive  articles  of  commerce. 
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[Written  for  Gleison's  Pictorial.] 

THE    DUKE'S    PRIZE. 

%  Storg  of  :vlrt  anil  Qcart  in  i'lortna. 


BT   LIEUTENANT    MURKAT. 


[COXCLrDED.] 

CHAPTER  XIH. 

THE  ROADSIDE  INN. 
Ton  Bhall  see  anon ;  't  is  a  knaTish  picco  of  v;oTk.— Hamlet. 
Night  came,  and  Florinda  counted  the  moments  as  they  passed, 
anxionsly  awaiting  the  time  at  which  she  must  leave  the  pahico  to 
meet  Carlton,  according  to  his  last  directions.  The  time  so 
anxiously  anticipated  at  length  arrived,  and  stealing  from  a  pri- 
vate entrance  to  the  Palazzo,  accompanied  by  a  faithful  female 
sen-ant,  who  had  been  her  attendant  for  years,  she  hurried  on  foot 
to  the  designated  spot.  She  had  shrewdly  avoided  the  employ- 
ment of  a  vehicle,  deeming  it  more  safe  and  expeditious  thus  to 
make  the  passage  to  the  spot  on  foot. 

There  was  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  higK-bom  beauties  of 
all  Tuscany  wending  her  way  through  the  dark  and  deserted 
streets,  attended  by  a  single  female  as  helpless  as  herself.  She 
was  doing  this  for  the  love  she  bore  to  Carlton  ;  she  was  risking 
thus  her  character,  and  perhaps  even  licr  life,  to  be  united  to  him 
she  loved,  the  gallant  Americano .  On  she  sped,  now  half-running, 
and  now  retiring  within  the  deep  shade  of  some  projecting  angle 
of  the  palaces  that  lined  the  route,  thus  to  screen  herself  from 
the  obsen-ation  of  some  passer-by. 

The  gate  was  reached  at  the  precise  moment.  There  stood, 
■wrapped  close  in  his  ample  cloak,  with  his  hat  slouched  well  over 
his  eyes,  liim  she  took  for  Cm-Iton ;  he  stood  apparently  expecting 
her  at  the  door  of  a  calecbe.  With  a  whisper  of  recognition,  he 
assisted  her  into  the  vehicle,  which  immediately  dashed  oft"  at  a 
reckless  speed  on  the  mountain-road.  The  reader  need  hardly  be 
told  that  this  was  Petro,  who  thus  cunningly  executed  the  plan 
agreed  upon,  as  we  have  already  seen,  between  him  and  his  uncle, 
Signor  Latrezzi.  Thus  we  explain  to  the  reader  the  tableau  we 
have  presented  him  at  the  little  roadside  inn  on  the  Apennines ; 
thus  it  was  that  Petro  Giampetti,  in  place  of  Carlton,  was  wedded 
to  Signora  Florinda. 

Fatal  mistake!  Ay,  fatal,  indeed,  was  that  unfortunate  billet 
.  delivered  by  Florinda  unwittingly  to  Petro.  It  was  the  author  of 
all  her  present  misery,  and  the  consequences  to  follow  were,  if 
possible,  of  a  still  more  fatal  character.  In  that  little  note,  Petro 
possessed  himself  of  an  agent  which  enabled  him  to  work  out  his 
treacherous  plans — a  key  wherewith  he  unlocked  the  purposes  of 
Carlton,  and  made  himself  master  of  his  secret  design.  "We  have 
seen,  gentle  reader,  to  what  use  Petro  put  the  information  he  had 
so  treacheraasly  obtained,  and  now  we  will  show  the  close  of  tliis 
fatal  drama. 

While  Florinda  was  still  insensible,  and  suiroimded  by  the  ser- 
vants of  the  house,  under  Petrols  directions,  endeavoring  to  resus- 
citate her,  a  single  horseman  rode  up  to  the  door  of  the  inn  on  his 
way  down  the  mountain.    Dismounting,  he  stood  by  his  weary 
steed  for  a  moment,  regarding  both  liim  and  the  ominous  signs  of 
the  weather,  then  turning  to  the  attentive  hostler,  he  asked : 
"  How  far  to  Florence,  sir  V 
"A  couple  of  leagues,  signor." 
"And  the  gates  close  at  ton  V 
"  Si,  signor." 

*'  Can  you  accommodate  me  within  ?" 
"  Si,  signor." 
"  And  my  horse  1" 
"  Si,  signor." 

"I  may  as  well  stop  here,"  said  Carlton,  for  it  was  he,  "as  a 
few  miles  nearer  the  city,  for  I  cannot  enter  until  morning." 

Resolving  to  tarry  here  for  the  night,  he  thi-ew  the  bridle  of  his 
weary  steed  to  the  hostler,  and  entered  the  house.  He  had  ridden 
out  from  the  city  early  that  morning  for  exercise  and  pleasure, 
and  had  ascended  many  miles  the  wild  and  majestic  Apennines 
to  obtain  a  Wew  of  the  glorious  scenery  presented  from  their  lofty 
heights,  and  get  a  sight  of  the  far-off  Adriatic ;  he  was  belated  on 
his  way,  and  resolved  to  go  no  further  in  the  deep  darkness  of  the 
night.  A  storm,  too,  was  evidently  about  to  break  in  all  its  fury, 
and  might  overtake  him  before  another  shelter  could  be  obtained. 
It  was  this  latter  inducement,  in  connection  with  the  weary  state 
of  his  horse,  that  led  him  to  decide  upon  stopping  at  so  uninviting 
a  house  as  the  one  in  question. 

It  was  a  noble  animal  which  he  seemed  to  have  such  considera- 
tion for,  and  was  a  gift  of  the  doke's  from  his  own  stable — an  ani- 
mal that  had  already  learned  to  love  his  new  master,  and  stood 
with  arching  neck,  and  brilliant  eye,  as  though  no  labor  or  fatigue 
could  banish  his  conscious  pride.  The  young  artist  regarded  him 
with  undisguised  admiration,  petted  him  by  a  few  gentle  strokes 
upon  the  head  and  a  kind  word,  and  said,  "  Yes,  Prince,  you  and 
I  wiH  taiTy  hei'C  until  morning,  and  go  back  to  town  with  renewed 
strength  and  vigor  gained  from  tliis  mountain  air." 

Haring  seen  that  his  horse  was  properly  bestowed,  Cai'lton 
returned  to  the  house,  and  passed  immediately  into  the  little  par- 
lor of  the  inn  where  the  ceremony  had  just  been  performed,  little 
anticipating  the  startling  scene  that  there  awaited  him.  The 
astonishment  of  Ciirlton  at  beholding  Florinda  there,  surrounded 
by  the  servants  endeavoring  to  resuscitate  her,  with  Petro  and  his 
uncle,  Signor  Latrezzi,  can  better  be  imagined  than  described. 
Twice  did  ho  dash  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  as  if  to  assure  himself 
that  he  was  not  dreaming  j  then  thrusting  them  recklessly  aside, 


he  was  about  to  raise  her  in  his  arms,  when  Petro,  who  was  taken 
completely  by  surprise,  recognized  him,  and,  drawing  his  stiletto, 
strack  fiercely  at  his  heart. 

Carlton  received  the  blow  partly  upon  the  ann,  where  it  in- 
flicted a  flesh  wound  only.  Turning  upon  the  Italian,  with  one 
blow  of  his  muscular  arm,  he  threw  him  prostrate  upon  the  floor, 
and  half  way  across  the  apartment ;  then  drawing  from  the  ample 
pocket  of  his  riding-coat  a  pistol,  he  presented  it  at  the  infuriated 
Petro,  biding  him  to  stand  back,  or  his  life  should  pay  the  forfeit. 
"By  this  light,  one  step  in  advance  and  you  die !" 
Carlton  was  in  earnest,  and  Petro  could  read  the  determination 
of  his  spirit  flashing  from  his  eye,  and  he  quailed  before  it.  Ho 
felt  tliat  he  was  in^e  wrong ;  that  the  manly  interference  of  Carl- 
ton had  right  to  back  it;  and  this  consciousness,  while  it  unnerved 
his  own  arm,  nerved  that  of  the  artist's.  Carlton  paused  for  a 
moment,  as  if  to  consider  what;  to  do ;  ho  was  amazed  and  con- 
founded, and  his  arm  sunk  by  his  side. 

Petro  and  his  uncle  drawing  togctlier,  exchanged  a  few  hasty 
words,  while  Carlton  stood  there  mute,  as  though  struck  dumb. 
"  "We  are  two  to  one,"  whispered  Petro,  "  let  us  upon  him." 
"  Nay,  ho  has  a  pistol ;  we  have  only  our  swords." 
All  this  passed  in  one  instant  of  time ;  but  the  next  chapter 
must  describe  the  close  of  the  scene  which  had  assumed  so  tr^ic 
a  character  and  such  a  fearful  aspect. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE  FINALE. 
Some  falls  aro  meana  the  happier  to  arise. —  Oymielint. 
The  low  rough  room  of  tliat  roadside  inn  presented  a  wild  and 
tragic  appearance  at  that  moment.  On  the  floor,  her  head  sup- 
ported by  her  faithful  attendant,  lay  the  insensible  form  of  Signora 
Florinda.  Just  at  her  feet,  and  standing  between  her  and  Petro, 
was  the  tall,  manly  pei'son  of  Carlton,  his  right  hand  holding  a 
pistol  towards  the  breast  of  the  former,  in  whose  dark  countenance 
was  depicted  every  evil  passion  of  the  soul.  The  servants  in  their 
fright  at  the  sudden  afl'ray  had  retired  to  a  distant  corner  of  the 
apartment,  while  in  another,  with  his  hands  over  his  face,  as  if  to 
shutout  the  horrid  scene  before  him,  stood  the  person  of  Florinda's 
uncle. 

"  What  means  this  scene  V  asked  Carlton.  "  Can  some  of  ye 
speak  and  tell  me  1  Gita,  what  brought  your  mistress  here,  and 
under  such  escort "?     Speak  out,  girl — I'll  protect  you." 

"  Treachery,  signor,  dark  and  deep  !"  said  the  girl,  whom  Flo- 
rinda had  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  confidant  of  in  relation  to 
the  intended  elopement  and  marriage. 

"Noble  business  for  an  uncle  and  nephew  !" 
"  Repeat  not  those  words,"  said  Petro,  angrily. 
"  I  repeat  them,  and  am  ready  to  abide  by  them,"  said  Carlton. 
"  Cospetto  1"  exclaimed  Petro,  in  a  rage. 

"  Ay,  talk  on,"  said  Carlton ;  "  so  valiant  a  knight  need  have 
plenty  of  words  at  command." 

"  Hold,  for  the  love  of  the  ^nrgin,  hold  both  of  ye !"  said  Signor 
Latrezzi,  foreseeing  the  catastrophe  that  must  ensue,  yet  still 
remaining  with  his  face  hid  in  his  outspread  hands. 

"  By  our  holy  chm-ch,"  said  Petro,  "  must  I  be  met  at  every 
turn  by  this  braggart  of  an  American,  who  thwarts  my  dearest 
wishes,  and  foils  me  at  every  point  ?  I  tell  thee  I  will  have  thy 
heart's  blood  !"  lie  continued,  rushing  wildly  towards  Carlton. 

The  pistol  was  raised  on  a  level  with  the  head  of  the  revengeful 
Italian,  as  he  advanced  furiously,  with  his  stiletto  reflecting  the 
glance  of  the  lamps.     Carlton  cried  to  liira  : 

"  Have  a  care,  Signor  Petro.  Thy  blood  be  on  thine  own  head. 
Stand  back,  I  say." 

"  By  heaven,  I  will  not  longer  bear  this  1" 
"  I  have  warned  thee  I" 

But  the  enraged  Petro  heeded  not  the  warning  of  Carlton,  upon 
whom  he  was  just  about  to  throw  himself,  when  the  black  throat 
of  the  pistol  emitted  in  liquid  fire  its  fatal  contents,  and  wlien  tlie 
stunning  effect  of  its  voice  and  the  smoke  had  subsided,  there  lay 
the  lifeless  corpse  of  Petro  upon  the  floor  at  the  feet  of  the  Ameri- 
can. The  ball  had  passed  through  his  brain  ;  and  thus,  in  the  full 
tide  of  life,  w^ith  health  and  strength,  and,  alas !  with  all  the  evil 
passions  of  his  heart  in  operation,  and  his  soul  craving  the  blood 
of  his  fellow-raan,  he  had  rushed  in  one  moment  into  eternity. 

A  fearful  death,  and  a  feaiful  tliouglit ;  but  the  deed  was  now 
done,  and  there  was  no  recalling  it.  Its  fearful  consequences 
were  inevitable,  and  must  be  borne  by  the  actors  in  that  scene  in 
the  drama  of  life. 

"Holy  vii'gin,  he  is  dead!"  said  Signor  Latrezzi,  as  he  bent 
over  the  inanimate  form  of  Petro. 

"  God  forgivo  him  \"  said  Carlton.  "Ho  would  have  taken  my 
life  with  that  tliirsty  dagger  !" 

"  By  this  light,  you  acted  only  in  self-defenco,"  said  the  trem- 
bling landlord  to  Carlton. 

"Quick,  sir,"  said  Carlton,  "romovo  all  appearance  of  this 
struggle  before  tlie  lady  revives." 

The  sad  finale  of  the  tragic  scene  was  at  once  enacted  by  tlie 
landlord  and  his  people,  wlio  bore  the  body  into  a  private  apai-t- 
ment. 

Signor  Latrezzi,  who  had  himself  to  blame  for  tlic  greater  part 
of  tills  fatal  business,  stood  hon'or-struek  by  the  sight  now  pre- 
sented to  his  view.  If  he  was  not  the  actual  murderer,  was  he 
not  the  instigator  of  the  whole  business  ?  lie  put  tliis  question  to 
his  conscience,  and  it  whispered  to  him  iu  deep  and  thrilling  tones 
— ^niUy,  (jniltij  !  He  would  have  given  everything  he  possessed, 
ay,  life  itself,  to  have  been  able  to  recall  the  whole  transaction  ; 
but  alas !  it  was  now  too  late,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt 
drove  lum  almost  to  madness. 


The  servants,  who  had  witnessed  the  whole  affair,  could  testify 
that  Carlton  had  acted  only  in  self-defence  in  the  matter,  and 
from  a  conviction  of  this,  they  off"ered  no  interference.  Signor 
Latrezzi,  after  giving  directions  for  the  removal  of  the  body,  took 
his  departure  towards  the  city,  withont  attempting  to  interfere 
with  either  Carlton  or  Florinda,  whom  lie  left  to  themselves 
unmolested.  Florinda  happily  was  insensible  of  the  tragic  scene 
performed  in  her  presence.  Wben  she  revived,  all  traces  of  the 
deed  were  removed,  and  she  found  herself  in  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  Carlton. 

"  Where  am  1 1"  she  asked,  as  she  recovered  from  the  insensi- 
bility which  had  seized  upon  her,  when  she  realized  the  treachery 
that  had  been  played  upon  her;  her  eyes  resting  on  Carlton,  she 
clung  instinctively  to  lum  for  protection.  She  closed  them  again, 
scarcely  daring  to  trust  their  evidence,  lest  she  should  again 
realize  that  scene. 

"  Is  it  a  vision  or  reality  V  she  asked  tremblingly  of  Carlton. 
"  There  is  nothing  done  but  has  been  undone,  dearest,"  was  the 
answer.     "  Ton  shall  know  more  when  you  are  more  composed." 
"But,  Carlton,  the  priest  mamed  us,"  said  Florinda,  shudder- 
ing at  the  thought.     "lam  his  wifel" 

"  Compose  thyself,  dearest;  and  believe  me,  thou  art  no  one*s 
wife,  but  still  my  dear  Florinda.     All  is  well." 

By  degrees  as  Florinda  became  more  composed,  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  told  to  her ;  and  though  she  deeply  sorrowed  at  the  fatal 
necessity,  yet  she  could  not  blame  Carlton  for  taking  the  life  of 
him  who  was  at  the  moment  seeking  his.  They  sought  her  homo 
in  Florence,  from  whence  Carlton  was  no  longer  excluded,  but 
came  and  went  at  will.  Signor  Latrezzi  and  he  never  met ;  but 
it  was  plain  that  the  servants  had  been  ordered  to  admit  him  in 
fatm*e,  as  any  other  respected  guest  of  Signora  Florinda's. 

The  uncle's  darling  project  was  utterly  defeated,  and  the  hopes 
thereby  of  securing  himself  from  his  just  reward  for  the  dishonest 
act  he  had  committed  in  appropriating  a  large  sum  of  bis  niece's 
property,  was  rendered  abortive.  What  course  did  the  old  man 
pursue  in  this  dilemma  ?  He  did  that  which  he  should  have  done 
years  before,  as  soon  as  he  awoke  to  the  realization  of  the  crime 
he  had  committed ;  he  went  to  Florinda,  confessed  his  dishonesty, 
and  begged  her  to  spare  his  gray  hairs  from  dishonor.  She  was 
but  too  happy  to  relieve  him  from  his  misery  and  suffering  on  this 
account. 

"Uncle,"  said  she,  "give  thyself  no  fiirther  uneasiness  on  this 
point,  but  sit  thee  do%vn,  and  di-aw  a  paper  absolring  thyself  from 
the  matter  in  proper  fonn,  and  I  will  sign  it." 

The  paper  was  drawn  and  signed,  and  Signor  Latrezzi  fi*om, 
that  hour  became  a  different  man;  he  had  thoroughly  repented. 
"  You  are  now  content  ?" 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Florinda,  and  thanlcful  to  you  for  thus  relieving 
my  mind." 

"  Say  nothing  about  it,  my  dear  uncle." 

"  I  will  not,  save  in  action  towards  yon,  Florinda,  who  have 
placed  me  under  lasting  obhgations." 

Though  Carlton  deeply  regretted  the  fatal  occurrence  of  that 
night  at  the  inn  on  the  Apennines,  still  his  conscience  did  not 
upbraid  him  for  the  part  he  had  enacted ;  for  though  he  had  taken 
the  life  of  Petro,  it  was  done  in  self-defence,  and  the  court  of  Flo- 
rence so  decided,  Carlton  having  given  himself  up  to  trial.  If 
would  have  gone  hard  with  him,  or  any  foreigner  in  Italy,  and 
especially  in  Tuscany,  who  should  chance  to  be  thus  situated ;  but 
Carlton  had  the  all-powerful  influence  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold 
exerted  in  his  favor,  and  in  this  case  justice  was  rendered. 

Time,  it  was  some  time  before  the  American  artist  was  again 
received  at  court,  or  made  his  appearance  at  the  Grand  Duke's 
weekl}"^  cordon,  as  public  opinion  was  against  him — and  very  natu- 
rally, too,  for  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  had  taken  the  life  of  a  citi- 
zen of  Florence,  and  one  closely  allied  to  the  nobihty  and  gentle 
blood.  But  after  the  decision  of  the  court — wliich  the  duke  took 
good  care  to  have  made  in  the  most  imposing  and  pablic  form — 
was  thoroughly  understood,  and  the  memoiy  of  the  matter  had 
gro-mi  a  little  dim,  Carlton  again  resumed  his  place  at  court,  as 
the  protcye  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  royal  favor  was  again  shown 
him. 

Signor  Latrezzi  shut  himself  from  society  for  many  months 
almost  broken-hearted,  now  fully  realizing  the  error  of  his  conduct 
in  relation  to  Florinda  and  Petro.  The  generous  act  of  the  for- 
mer in  absolving  him  from  the  responsibility  he  had  incurred  in 
relation  to  her  estate,  had  done  much  to  awaken  liis  better  feelings. 
Petro  he  Iiad  loved  with  the  affection  of  a  father,  and  he  now 
keenly  mourned  his  untimely  end.  People  saw  the  great  change 
in  Signor  Latrezzi,  for  he  no  longer  sought  to  oppress  any  one, 
but  in  his  few  public  dealings  he  was  strictly  honorable  and  true. 
He  had  indeed  thoroughly  reformed ;  he  no  longer  sought  to 
interfere  in  the  plans  of  his  niece,  who  was  left  to  follow  her  own 
wishes.  Out  of  respect  for  her  own  feelings,  and  those  of  her  uncle 
— ^\vhom  Florinda  had  now  begun  to  respect,  seeing  a  complete 
change  iu  him  tliat  showed  an  honest  and  honorable  purpose — her 
proposed  marriage  was  defeiTCd  for  some  weeks,  wlten  at  length, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Grand  Duke,  Florinda  and  Carlton  were 
united  to  each  other,  and  found  happiness  in  the  love  and  con- 
stancy 6f  their  own  true  hearts.  Thus  happily  ended  the  high 
thoughts  and  bright  dreams  of  the  humble  painter. 

In  one  of  the  lovely  palaces  whose  lofty  walls  of  white  bask  in 
the  warm  sun  of  the  Val  d'Arno,  lives  the  last  sur^'iving  branch 
of  the  noble  house  of  Carrati  iu  the  person  of  t!ie  peerless  Signora 
Florinda.  Jo^-ful  and  happy  in  domestic  felicity,  there,  too,  is 
Carlton,  the  American  artist,  sui-rounded  by  everything  that 
wealth  can  procure,  or  refined  taste  suggest,  and  master  of  tho 
unbounded  estates  of  Carrati,  but  above  all,  happy  in  Florinda's 
love. 

THE     END. 
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nVritteE  for  Gleason-s  Pictorial.] 
THE  GOOD  AIVD  THE  BEAUTIFUL.* 


Search  for  the  good  and  tho  heautiful, 

In  earth,  and  sea,  and  air, 
Sown  by  the  hand  of  the  Bountiful, 

And  nourithcd  by  his  care. 

Though  gems  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful, 

To  the  heedless  ever  hid, 
Like  the  sands  of  the  shore,  are  plentiful, 

All  nature's  scenes  amid. 

How  highly  the  good  and  tho  beautiful 

E:ich  sense  of  the  earth-boru  bless, 
Although  he  be  great  and  powerful, 

His  heart  e'er  loves  their  caress. 

On  a  mission  tho  good  and  the  beautiful 

To  tho  children  of  men  aro  sent, 
To  woo  them  from  thoughts  of  the  sorrowful, 

And  soothe  with  the  balm  of  content. 

Then  cherish  the  good  and  tho  beautiful. 

Let  the  soul  acknowledge  their  spell; 
For  the  Maker  of  all  things  worshipful 

Hath  ordered  their  nature  well^ 

And  gamer  the  good  and  the  beautiful 

In  every  home,  0  man, 
Though  tho  humblest  of  things  is  wonderful. 

And  teacheth  of  God's  great  plan. 

Trust  in  the  good  and  the  beautiful, 

Till  your  souls  their  purity  share, 
For  they'll  make  you  kind  and  dutiful. 

And  banish  the  evil  thafs  there. 

Ay,  love  the  good  and  the  beautiful. 

The  troasurea  God's  kindness  hath  pven, 

Por  of  euch  is  the  soul  of  the  merciful, 
And  such  the  angels  of  heaven. 

*  Coleridge  said  ho  hod  the  habit  of  seeking  for  the  "  good  and  beautiful " 
in  all  his  eyes  beheld. 


[Written  for  Gleason'a  Pictorial.] 

PLAY  ACTING 

IN    THE    ELIZABETHAN    ERA. 


BT    CHAIILES    E.   WAITE. 

EsTEE  London  witli  me,  gentle  reader,  of  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
in  the  golden  days  of  good  Queen  Bess.  The  church  bells  are 
not  pealing  their  glad  welcome  to  the  house  of  God,  but  yet  tho 
streets  are  filled  with  crowds  of  pedestrians,  hastening  to  a  place 
of  common  concourse.  Tou  might  have  entered  the  capital  on 
any  Sunday,  in  those  times,  and  the  same  incongruous  crowd  of 
htmian  beings  would  have  blocked  your  way.  While  Christian 
people  at  the  present  day  worship  God  in  their  sanctuaries,  the 
undevout  Britons  of  the  "  golden  age  "  were  worshipping  Thes- 
pis  in  his — the  most  popular  of  which  were  the  Globe  and  Black- 
friars.  The  devotion  of  the  latter  was  doubtless  as  sincere  and 
heartfelt  as  that  of  their  more  religious  posterity,  but  it  needed 
patient  and  pious  hands  to  turn  its  course  and  direct  it  into  its 
proper  channel. 

The  Globe  Theatre  was  situated  on  the  Bankside.  It  was  a 
wooden  building,  of  hexagonal  shape,  open  to  the  sky,  and  part- 
ly thatched.  To  a  little  tower-like  projection  from  the  roof  was 
fastened  a  staff  of  no  inconsiderable  height,  from  which  always 
fluttered  the  flag  of  England.  Windows  were  sparsely  distrib- 
uted here  and  there,  on  each  side  of  the  building,  while  over  the 
door  was  displayed  the  figtire  of  Hercules  bearing  the  globe  upon 
his  brawny  shoulders.  Whether  the  mythological  giant  came 
with  his  terrestrial  burden  to  dedicate,  in  propria  persona,  this 
temple  to  the  mightiest  of  the  muses,  or  whether  the  whole  thing 
was  only  a  cunning  contrivance  of  some  skilful  artisan,  embody- 
ing the  conception  of  a  clever  play  writer,  history  does  not 
record. 

Whenever  a  play  was  to  be  enacted,  the  entrance  to  the  Glohe 
was  always  jammed  with  foot-boys,  eager  for  a  chance  to  hold  a 
gentleman's  horse,  or  lounging  gallants,  who  collected  to  show 
themselves  and  to  ogle  the  ladies  as  they  entered.  It  was  a  lively 
spectacle,  as  stiff  dames  and  ruffed  noblemen,  poor  artizans  and 
sleek  gallants,  wits  and  critics,  footmen  and  laborers  and  ragged 
urchins  stepped  fonvard  to  pay  the  admittance  fee  of  a  shilling  or 
a  sixpence,  or  to  make  a  respectful  offer  of  their  credit,  which 
was  usually  most  disrespectfully  condemned  as  unlawful  tender. 
It  was  a  lively  sight,  we  say,  as  gouty  old  gentlemen  flourished 
huge  batons  over  the  scraggy  heads  of  malicious  boys  who  jostled 
them  purposely ;  as  titled  old  dames  in  immense  flaring  petticoats 
endeavored  to  smooth  their  noble  wrinkles,  and  look  mincing  and 
modest  under  the  impertinent  gaze  of  the  bedizened  fops,  and  as 
the  fops  themselves  twisted  and  bent,  and  bowed  and  shook  their 
powdered  wigs,  twirled  their  glove-fingers  or  turned  out  their  toes 
fastidiously,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  dislocating  their  tarsals. 
All  this  could  you  have  seen,  reader,  had  you  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  Globe  some  centuries  before  you  were  bom,  at  a  time  when 
your  sedate  step  now  bears  you  churchward. 

But  let  us  enter  with  the  crowd  and  observe  the  internal  econ- 
omy of  the  theatre,  and  the  character  of  the  performance. 
Though  externally  hexagonal,  the  building  within  is  cii'cular  in 
form.  There  is  no  roof,  as  before  intimated,  and  the  exhibitions 
occurring  only  in  the  summer  and  in  pleasant  weather,  the  air  is 
always  serene  and  pure,  and  the  audience  requires  no  protection 
from  Btorma  or  wind.     In  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  is  the  pit, 


as  in  modern  play  houses.  Here,  "  the  tmdcrstanding  gentlemen 
of  the  ground,"  as  Ben  Jonson  has  it,  revelled  in  the  delights 
of  the  drama  at  sixpence  a  head ;  tho  bosom  of  the  earth  their 
sole  footstool,  and  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven  tlieir  only  shelter. 
The  "  great  unwashed  did  congregate  "  upon  this  spot,  sometimes 
in  immense  numbers,  to  luxuriate  at  once  in  Shakspeare  and  to- 
bacco ;  for  be  it  kno'mi,  the  ancient  theatres  of  London  were  to 
the  working  classes  very  much  what  its  modern  porter  and  beer 
shops  are.  They  were  places  of  resort  where  tradesmen  and 
tradesmen's  wives  assembled  to  gossip,  and  smoke,  and  steep. 

SuiTounding  the  pit  upon  all  sides  except  where  the  stage  com- 
pleted the  circle,  were  the  boxes  or  rooms,  as  they  were  called.  In 
these  were  assembled  those  who  could  lay  claim  to  rank  or  wealth. 
They  were  furnished  with  wooden  benches — a  luxmy  of  which  the 
pit  could  never  boast,  and  which  was  purchased  for  a  shilling. 
It  will  be  obsei-ved,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  internal 
arrangements  of  the  ancient  theati'cs  were  upon  precisely  the  same 
plan  as  those  of  tho  modern.  The  cause  of  this  identity  of  struc- 
ture may  be  easily  traced.  As  late  as  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII., 
it  was  customary  to  enact  plays  and  pageants  in  the  courts  of 
inns.  These  were  usually  quadrangular  in  form,  with  balconies 
or  piazzas  projecting  into  the  court,  and  corresponding  with  the 
stories  of  the  building.  The  stage  was  erected  near  the  entrance- 
gate,  and  occupied  one  entire  side  of  the  quadrangle.  The  inn- 
yard  thus  formed  the  pit  or  parqudle,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  "understanding  gentlemen,"  while  the  balconies  or  rooms 
(rising  above  each  other  in  tiers  varying  with  the  number  of  sto- 
ries) corresponded  to  the  boxes.  It  was  from  this  crude,  origi- 
nal conception  that  tlic  architects  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
fashioned  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars,  and  from  thence  has  it  come 
down  to  the  present  day. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  pit  was  the  stage,  protected  by  a  wool- 
en curtain.  Unlike  modern  "  drops,"  it  was  divided  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  suspended  by  rings  from  an  iron  rod.  When  the  per- 
formance was  about  to  commence  it  was  dra^vn  aside — opening 
fi'om  the  middle ;  tho  rolling  up  process  is  an  achievement  of 
some  later  mind. 

Such  was  the  general  appearance  of  the  Globe  as  you  first  en- 
tered; dreary,  desolate  and  uninviting  enough  it  was,  when  com- 
pared with  the  present  magnificence  of  some  of  our  theatres  ;  but 
such  a  venerable  relic  should  be  respected  as  containing  the  germ 
of  that,  which  save  for  it,  would  never  have  reached  the  glorious 
development  it  has. 

Hark  !  Do  you  not  hear  the  gentle  grating,  the  jingling,  the 
rusthng  of  woolen  ?  Without  the  slightest  premonitoi*y  symp- 
tom there  has  been  a  rupture  of  the  curtain,  and  the  mysteries  it 
so  securely  hid  are  most  unexpectedly  revealed.  Seated  upon 
wooden  stools  or  reclining  upon  the  rushes  with  which  the  stage 
is  strewn,  ai^e  a  number  of  individuals  composedly  smoking  long 
pipes,  whom  the  unsophisticated  might  take  for  actors.  Ear  from 
it ;  they  are  the  perpetual  bane  of  actors — wits  and  gallants,  who 
delight  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  exhibiting  themselves  for  the 
public  to  admire,  or  confusing  the  actors  by  their  pleasantries  and 
disturbing  tho  progress  of  the  play. 

Protruding  from  the  fuither  wall  of  the  stage  is  a  balcony,  sup- 
ported on  wooden  pillars,  and  flanked  by  a  pair  of  boxes  in 
which  those  who  rejoiced  in  being  singular  or  who  could  not  af- 
ford the  full  price  of  admission  were  accommodated.  The  balco- 
ny was  used  by  the  actors.  It  served  as  the  rostinim  when  a 
large  company  was  to  be  addressed ;  it  was  the  throne  of  kings 
and  princes,  the  grand  judgment  seat  of  mighty  umpires,  and  in 
cases  of  necessity  was  convenient  as  the  first  story  window  of 
an  imaginary  dwelling-house.  Eor  this  latter  purpose  it  was  par- 
ticularly useful  in  the  garden  scene  between  Eomeo  and  Juliet. 
But  while  we  have  been  delaying  in  description,  the  rushes  upon 
the  boards  have  rustled,  the  actors  have  made  their  appearance 
and  the  business  of  the  play  has  commenced. 

For  the  purpose  of  illusti-ating  the  manner  in  which  perform- 
ances were  conducted,  we  select  the  "  As  you  like  it,"  of  Shak- 
speare, as  being  most  familiar  to  the  general  reader,  and  also 
pecuharly  adapted  to  our  pm-pose. 

Orlando  and  Adam  make  their  appearance,  and  a  signboard 
nailed  to  one  of  the  side  entrances  communicates  the  altogether 
unsuspected  fact  that  we  are  gazing  upon  an  orchai'd !  We  see 
nothing  which  in  any  way  favors  the  agreeable  illusion — there  are 
the  rushes,  the  smoking  fops,  the  balcony  and  a  maze  of  pine 
boards — but  nothing  that  looks  like  trees.  Still,  let  not  these 
things  move  you  to  that  degree  of  uncharitableness  or  presump- 
tion that  you  doubt  whether  there  he  an  orchard ;  does  not  the 
infallible  board  with  its  painted  letters,  positively  affirm,  "  This 
be  an  orchard  f  Other  (framafi's /lersoHre  soon  enter,  and  the  hy- 
pothetical orchard  becomes  the  scene  of  a  most  animated  and  in- 
teresting colloquy — the  assembled  company  receiving  no  intima- 
tion that  the  fruit  trees  are  no  more,  until  the  curtain  falls,  or 
rather  is  drawn,  upon  the  first  act. 

When  the  woolen  hangings  aro  again  separated,  tho  imagina- 
tion is  no  longer  painfully  strained  to  support  the  illusion  of  the 
apples,  but  the  uneiTing  board  directs  the  wandering  eye  to  the 
vast  forests  of  Arden !  Here  Jaques  makes  his  sublime  forest 
meditations  in  an  area  of  ten  feet  by  twelve,  enclosed  in  rough 
pine  boards  ;  his  enthusiasm  considerably  damped  by  the  provok- 
ing witticisms  of  critics  and  gallants,  and  his  utterance  choked  by 
the  volumes  of  tobacco  smoke  which  x'oU  in  lazy,  suftbcating 
clouds  toward  the  ceiling  from  a  score  of  pipes. 

What  a  miserable  hypochondi-iac  he  must  have  been,  how  con- 
temptible must  have  been  his  conceptions  of  the  world,  to  have 
likened  it  to  a  "  stage,"* — as  stages  were  in  those  days  1     It 


•  *'  All  tho  world's  a  stage 
And  all  the  men  and  women,  merely  actors. 


Act  H.    Scene  G. 


would  seem  as  if  the  object  of  the  comparison  were  to  make  the 
goodly  universe  the  very  incarnation  of  insignificance !  The  af- 
fectionate ditties  of  Orlando  arc  nailed  to  -visionai-y  trees,  and  ho 
makes  passionate  love  to  the  fair  Kosalind  amid  fumes  which 
strangle  tender  phrases,  and  convert  sigUings  into  pulmonary 
symptoms  of  a  different  character. 

It  shoiUd  here  be  observed  by  way  of  explanation,  that  Kosa- 
lind, when  personated  in  Elizabeth's  time,  wa^fair  only  by  cour- 
tesy ;  for  female  parts  were  enacted  during  her  reign,  and  indeed, 
during  many  subsequent  reigns,  by  boys  or  young  men.  There 
is  an  anecdote  related  of  Charles  II.,  which  is  a  matter  of  histo- 
ry, and  illustrates  this  point  very  well.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occa^ 
sion  visiting  the  theatre  at  tho  bringing  out  of  a  new  play,  by 
some  great  author,  he  became  impatient  at  the  unusual  delay  in 
drawing  asunder  the  curtain.  The  royal  wrath  soon  became  ex- 
treme, and  it  was  essential  to  the  prospects  of  the  '  management/ 
that  it  should  be  appeased.  Accordingly,  when  the  vials  of  im- 
perial indignation  were  about  to  be  emptied  promiscuously  upon 
the  assembly,  when  the  storm  was  just  about  to  burst,  a  mes- 
senger from  the  green  room  informed  his  majesty  that  the  fair 
heroine  had  not  finished  shaving, — and  the  tempest  immediately 
subsided. 

To  return  to  our  muttons.  At  each  successive  act  new  boards 
with  fresh  inscriptions  infonn  us  of  the  situation  of  the  perform- 
ers. The  saloons  of  the  duke's  palace  and  the  cottage  of  the 
peasant — scenes  in  doors  and  scenes  out  of  doors — are  precisely 
the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  invariable  and  ever  changing 
sign  board. 

But  there  is  one  novelty,  one  new  feature  in  the  representation 
as  the  play  progresses.  It  wiU  be  recollected  that  the  balcony 
was  mentioned  as  furnishing  adirone  for  princes,  and  a  judgment 
seat  for  dispensers  of  justice.  During  the  wrestling  contest  be- 
tween. Charles  and  Orlando,  this  most  serviceable  commodity 
comes  into  requisition.  Here  sits  the  "  duke  "  as  umpire  of  the 
combat  and  general  of  the  troops  and  retainers  who  stand  on 
guard  below.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  hear  his  stentorian  voice 
issuing  from  so  unusual  a  quarter — it  furnishes  quite  an  agree- 
able relief  to  the  tedious  monotony  of  insipid  dialogue  going  on 
among  the  rushes  below. 

The  play,  however,  proceeds  rather  sluggishly  from  the  utter 
meagreness  and  insufficiency  of  the  "  scenery,  machinery  and 
decorations,"  so  indispensable  to  the  attractiveness  of  theatrical 
exhibitions.  The  tradesmen  in  the  pit  turn  their  backs  to  the 
stage  and  their  eyes  to  the  skies,  as  they  clasp  affectionately  the 
almost  exhausted  flagon,  and  pour  into  their  thirsty  throats  the 
residue  of  half  a  dozen  potations.  The  crimpled  dames  in  the 
boxes  relax  theii'  majestic  stiffness,  and  relapse  somnolent  into 
the  arms  of  the  gouty  old  gentlemen,  then'  husbands.  The  wits 
and  *'  clever  "  men  upon  the  stage,  grow  more  boisterous  in  their 
pleasantiies,  and  fumigate  more  zealously  as  they  pelt  the  unfor- 
tunate actors  with  rushes,  or  trip  them  as  they  "  exeunt." 

The  magnificent  forest  meditations  of  Jaques  have  their  at- 
traction for  those  who  can  appreciate  them,  utterly  unembellished 
as  they  are  by  scenic  decorations  and  illusions.  No  man  capable 
of  comprehending  the  genius  of  Shakspeare,  could  listen  to  a 
play  of  his,  however  poorly  represented,  or  insignificantly  acted, 
pro^^ding  it  were  intelligible,  without  being  struck,  without  being 
interested,  and  touched  with  admiration. 

But  to  the  vulgar  crowd,  the  only  attractions  which  the  per- 
formance offers,  are  the  brilliant  dresses  of  the  actors  (for  in  this 
respect  the  age  was  not  so  far  behind),  and  the  vestige  of  a  plot 
which  the  personation  enables  them  to  glean.  As  a  general  thing, 
however,  the  stage  now  receives  hardly  any  attention.  Pipes, 
tankards  and  gossip  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  everybody  is  glad 
when  Orlando  succeeds  in  obtaining  his  hereditiiiy  rights,  wins 
the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Rosalind,  is  dismissed  in  happiness,  and 
the  woolen  screen  slips  along  its  iron  rod  for  the  last  time. 

Such  was  the  style  of  dramatic  exhibitions  in  the  Elizahethian 
era.  The  stage  was  totally  devoid  of  all  scenic  appendages,  cal- 
culated to  produce  the  illusion  necessary  to  add  interest  and  in- 
telligence to  the  plot.  Eocks  and  trees,  palaces  and  hamlets, 
places  of  festi\'ity  and  scenes  of  shipwreck,  all  existed  merely  in 
the  imagination,  with  neither  properties  nor  sceneries  to  aid  the 
deception.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  this  total  deficiency  in 
illusive  materials  to  which  we  owe  the  magnificent  descriptions 
with  which  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  abound.  He  aimed  by  tho 
force  and  vividness  of  his  language  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
painted  landscapes — or  rather  to  compensate  for  the  want  of 
them.  He  desired  that  the  words  should  call  up  the  picture  rath- 
er than  that  the  picture  should  detract  from  the  efficacy  of  the 
words.  If  it  is  to  this  that  we  owe  his  sublime  pictures  of  nar 
ture,  have  we  not  reason  to  be  grateful  that  the  property  rooms 
of  tho  Globe  and  Blackfriai-s  were  so  m'eagrely  appointed  1 


DE  aUEVCEY. 

He  is  one  of  tho  smallest-legged,  smallest-bodied,  most  attenu- 
ated effigies  of  the  human  form  diWne,  that  one  could  meet  in  a 
crowded  city  during  a  day's  walk.  And  if  one  adds  to  this  fig- 
ure, clothes  that  are  neither  fashionably  cut  nor  fastidiously  ad- 
justed, he  will  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  De  Quincey's  outer  man. 
But  his  brow,  that  pushes  his  obtrusive  hat  to  the  back  of  bis 
head,  and  bis  light  gray  eyes  that  do  not  seem  to  look  out,  but  to 
be  turned  inward,  sounding  the  depths  of  his  imagination,  and 
searching  out  the  mysteries  of  the  most  abstruse  logic,  are  some- 
thing that  you  would  seaixh  a  week  to  find  the  mates  to,  and  then 
you  would  be  disappointed.  Do  Quincey  now  resides  at  Lass- 
wade,  a  romantic  rural  village,  once  the  residence  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  about  seven  miles  from  Edtnburg,  Scotland,  where  an 
affectionate  child  watches  liim,  and  where  he  is  the  wonder  of  the 
country  for  miles  around. — English  Paper. 


Some  are  so  ven'  studious  of  learning  what  was  done  by  tho 
ancients,  that  they  know  not  how  to  hve  with  the  moderns. — Pau 
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THE  LATE  A.MOS  LAWRKXCE. 

Mr.  Amos  Lawrence,  wliosc  portrait  wc  pve  helow,  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  merchants  of  Boston.  He  was  bom  at  Groton, 
Jlasssd.usctls.  April  22,  1776,  an,!  when  thirty  t(  ars  of  ;,jrc  went 
to  Boston  to  enter  upon  the  active  porsnits  of  life.  He  cmliark- 
ctl  as  a  merchant,  obtained  .1  stock  of  .uoods,  and  opened  a  store 
on  the  corner  of  TVasliinston  Street  and  Dock  Square.  A  year  or 
two  after,  h;s  l>rotlier  Abbott,  then  in  Ijis  minonly,  entered  the 
store  as  a  clerk,  and  after  V.e<-ominsr  of  a^'C,  was  taken  into  pa.^- 
icrshin.  Tlie  new  firm  jrreatlv  enlarged  rlieir  liusine-ss,  and  Alv 
hott  was  sent  abroad  n.s  the  forei^m  p.anner,  while  Amos  eon.,uel^ 
ed  the  business  at  home.  Thcv  removed  about  the  year  1819  to 
Comhill,  thence  to  Liberty  Square,  and  last  to  Jliik  Street,  to  the 


THE  LATE  THOMAS  S.  HAMBLDi. 


Thomas  S.  Hamblin  was  horn  in  May,  1800.  In  1819  he  made 
his  first  appearance  at   Saddler's  WeUs,  in  "  KoUa,"  which  was 
speedily  succeeded  bv  "  Trucman  "  in  George  Barnwell,  at  Ura- 
JT  Lane.     In  1825  he  first  came  to  America,  making  his  debut  m 
this  country  at  the  Park  Theatre,  in  Hamlet— a  character  in 
which  he  had  already  met  with  brilliant  success  at   Drury  Lane. 
From  this  time  he  travelled  the  States  as  a  star  until  1850,  when 
he  became  manager  of  the  Bowery  Theatre;  and  with  but  few  in- 
termissions he  remained  manager  of  one  or  the  other  establish- 
ments in  New  York,  until  the  day  of  his  death.     A  singular  fatal- 
ity seemed,  however,  to  pursue  him  through  life— this  was  the 
loss  of  his  theatres  bv  fire,  not  less  than  four  buildings  bemg 
bnmed  while  under  his  management.     But  Hamblin  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  abilities  and   indomitable  perseverance.      Loss 
seemed  with  him  to  be  the  necessary  stimulus  to  renewed  success. 
It  is  said  by  a  cotemporary  that  he  did  not  make  these  accidents 
an  excuse  for  the  non-pavment  of  a  single  obligation  whiih  he 
had  incurred.     The  Bowery  Theatre  was  the  dream  of  his  hfe  ; 
to  it  ho  devoted  his  best  energies  ;  and  perhaps,  as  far  as  the  in- 
troduction of  a  vast  variety  of  dramatic  entertainments  is  con- 
cerned, he  effected  more  than  any  man  in  Amiriea.     As  a  mail, 
Mr.  Hamblin  was  noted  for  his  correct  business  habits,  jiompti- 
tnde  and  open-heartedness.     The  calls  of  the  needy  never  i  assed 
him  unheard  or  unheeded.   During  his  managerial  career,  1  v  gave 
the  total  nightly  receipts  of  his  theatre  one  hundred  and   sixty 
times  or  more,  for  the  benefit  of  charities,  or  for  charitable  pur- 
poses.    To  his  fostering  care,  many  of  those  who  now  ornament 
the  profession,  owe  their  advancem'cnt  and  well-being  in  the  art 
he  loved  so  well,  and  his  memory  will  long  be  cherished  by  them. 


THE   LATE   AMOS    LAWRENCE. 

quarters  at  present  occnpicd  by  the  firm.  For  thirty-nine  years 
was  Mr.  Liiwrtnce  a  leading,  valued  and  respected  member  of  the 
mercantile  conimonitv.  Eor  twenty  years,  however,  he  gave  lit- 
tle personal  attenlicn'to  the  details  of  business,  on  account  of  in- 
firm health.  His  life,  during  this  long  period,  was  spent  in  "going 
about  doing  good."  Besides  ten  thousand  acts  of  private  chanty, 
he  gave  libe.  ally  for  the  eouse  of  education  and  religion.  ^  il- 
liams  College  was  a  large  recipient  of  his  bounty.  At  one  omc, 
he  gave  SIl.OOO  iow.,rds  re-building  the  lollege ;  at  another, 
575(10  towards  increasing  the  library  ;  and  other  sums  at  difler- 
ent  times,  making  an  aggregate  of  some  525,000.  There  was 
noihiiK'  ostentatious  about  his  charities,  and  but  for  their  being 
mentioned  by  their  objects,  his  good  deeds  would  seldom  have 
been  known.  He  was"  a  good  man,  whose  mind  and  heart  ex- 
panded under  the  sun  of  prosperity. 


JOHN   ERICSSON. 


John  Ericsson,  the  disringuished  engineer,  was  bom  in  the 
province  of  Vermekand,  Sweden,  July  31,  1808.  When  quite  a 
child,  he  showed  a  surprising  mechanical  capacity,  and  at  eleven 
years  of  age  attracted  the  attention  of  the  celebrated  Count  Pla- 
ten, viceroy  of  Norway,  by  whom  he  was  advanced  to  the  post  of 
cadet  in  a  corps  of  engineers.  He  entered  the  Swedish  army  in 
1819,  where  he  rose  rapidly  to  tlie  rank  of  captain.  Meanwhile 
he  devoted  much  time  to  mechanical  speculations,  and  projected 
the  noted  Flame  Engine,  intended  to  work  independently  of 
steam,  by  condensing  tlame.  In  1829,  he  produced  the  first  loco- 
motive of  high  speed,  in  the  construction  of  one  which  went  fifty 
miles  an  boor.  He  designed  the  first  tubular  boiler  with  an  arti- 
ficial draught,  and  the  English  give  him  the  credit  of  being  chiefly 
instrumental  in  the  origin  of  the  screw  propeller;  but  the  invention 
which  has  attracted  most  notice  of  late  years,  is  his  Caloric  en- 
gine, desii^ned  to  supersede  the  use  of  steam.  The  difficulties  at- 
tending the  perfecting  of  this  invention  have  been  almost  insuper- 
able, but  many  scientific  men  are  sanguine  of  its  ultimate  success* 


j  FUKCHAL,  M.4X)EIR.i. 

!  Few  cities  present  a  finer  entrance ;  situated  on  the  declivity  of 
a  mountain  and  clustering  around  a  slight  indentation  of  the  land, 
with  its  spires  and  turrets,  and  its  ranges  of  houses  piled  one 
above  another  as  it  recedes  from  the  water,  the  view  is  exceeding- 
ly picturesque.  The  houses  are  generally  of  three  stories.  The 
ground  floor  usually  consists  of  apartments  used  as  stores  or 
counting-rooms.  Most  of  the  Portuguese  transact  their  business 
in  their  own  houses. 


VIEW    OF   FDNCHAL,  ISLAND    OF   MADEIRA. 
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THE    ROYAL    MAIL    iSTEAAlSHlP,  ARABIA;  0^    THE    CUNARD    LINE. 


[Fear  d  •,-*criptiOTi,  see  page  112.] 


VIEW    OF   MONTPELIER,   THE   CAPITAL    OF   VERMONT. 


[For  desoription,  see  cnije  105.] 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING -EOOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
OJiTF.iRD. 


BT    H-     W.     PATSOS. 

On^rard — onward;  slow  ar.d  steady; 

Be  eacb  footprint  firm  and  deep, 
Bear  yonr  form  erectly,  nobly, 

While  the  narrow  path  you  keep. 
Bo  the  work  -which  God  has  given  yon, 

Be  your  calling  what  it  may  j 
Buiy  not,  nor  hoard  your  talents, 

Labor  with  them  on  your  way. 

Onward— onward !  look  not  backward ; 

Stop  not  to  regret  the  past, 
Nor  opon  its  joys  to  linger — 

On!  your  sands  are  running  fast. 
Take  from  memory  what  can  aid  you — 

Let  oblivion  have  the  rest; 
Be  whate'cr  your  heart  cufhrineth, 

But  the  purest  and  the  beet. 

Onward:  onward!  look  not  round  yon, 

At  the  laborers  by  your  side ; 
If  you  paoze  in  idle  dreamings, 

From  the  path  your  foot  will  slide. 
Ttt  help  on  your  feeble  brother, 

If  he  faint  in  doubt  or  fear, 
Let  your  love  bis  spirit  strengthen, 

Let  your  faith  his  spirit  cheer. 

Onward !  onward ! — look  beyond  yon, 

Keep  the  beacon-light  in  view ; 
Let  no  idle  ignis  £ituus 

Lure  you  from  the  safe  and  true. 
Onward,  with  your  heart  ennobling. 

Soul  refining  more  and  more, 
Xill  it  at  the  gate  of  heaven 

Brop  the  burthen  that  it  bore. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  PictoriaJ.] 

THE  EXILE^S   HEIR. 

A  STOEY  FEOM  THE  FEENCH  STAGE. 


BT   a.    C.    HAXSCOMB. 

[COSCLtTDED  FKOM  PAOE   91.] 
A.    D.    1830. — SIBEEIA. 

Stephen  Moila>i)  had  not  perished  on  the  retreat.  For 
eighteen  long  years  he  had  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Russians,  his  prond  spirit  continually  rebelling  against  the 
harsh  treatment  of  the  officials,  and  he  had  now,  for  a  long  time, 
been  laboring  in  the  mines  of  Souxon,  in  the  depths  of  Siberia. 
Thither,  after  a  toilsome  journey,  Augustus  Morand  arrived,  and 
learned  from  the  description  of  a  peasant  girl,  named  Jlarpha, 
who  kept  a  liquor  shop  near  the  mouth  of  the  mines,  that  his 
father  was  among  the  living ;  but  he  learned  also,  to  his  horror, 
that  for  disarming  the  new  superintendent,  a  brutal  fellow  named 
BorislofF,  he  was  condemned  to  die.  Conducted  by  this  girl  and 
by  her  af&anced  lover,  Slichael,  a  poor  fellow  whom  Borisloff  had 
just  ordered  to  join  the  army  at  Archangel,  young  Morand  sought 
ilie  sQpeiintendent,  and  found  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mines. 

**  Ton  have,'*  said  he,  "  among  yoor  laborers  a  Frenchman 
named  Stephen  Morand." 

"  I  have  him  now,"  answered  Borisloff,  with  a  savage  smile, 
"hut  we  shall  not  have  the  aid  of  his  valuable  services  long. 
He  is  mutinous  and  insubordinate.  He  has  dared  to  raise  his 
hand,  and  not  for  tiie  first  time  either,  against  my  person.  Tor 
men  hke  him,  the  surest  prison  is  the  tomb.     He  dies." 

"  But  he  is  free  I"  exclaimed  Augustus. 

"  You  arc  jesting,  young  gentleman,"  replied  Borisloff.  "  Why 
is  he  free  ?    Explain  yourself." 

"Because,"  cried  Augustus,  "  your  rights  over  him  ceased  mth 
the  war ;  because  he  is  detained  in  the  mines  in  contempt  of  all 
law ;  because  he  is  a  Frenchman ;  because  he  is  my  father !" 

"What  of  that?" 

"What  of  that,  sir.  Eighteen  months  ago  I  left  France  to 
come  in  seai'ch  of  him.  Eighteen  months  !  0  !  I  suffered  much 
upon  the  road — ^bnt  I  do  not  complain — my  father  has  suffered 
more  than  I.  At  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  they  could  give 
me  no  official  information.  Sent  from  office  to  office — received 
at  one  time,  at  another  repulsed,  I  finally  obtained  an  order  for 
the  governor  of  this  province  at  Tobolsk,  who,  I  was  informed, 
prepared  a  list  of  the  prisoners.  This  order  I  was  charged  to 
convey  to  him  uiyself.    Here  it  is,  sir;  read  it  quick.*' 

Borisloff  glanced  carelessly  at  the  paper  the  young  man  handed 
him-     "  What  means  this  paper  V  said  he. 

"  It  means,"  said  Augustus,  "  that  the  minister  restores  my 
father  to  liberty." 

"  It  is  all  perfectly  regular,"  replied  Borisloff,  handing  back  the 
paper.     "  There  is  only  one  difficulty  in  the  way." 

"  Wliat  is  that  V  asked  Augustus,  anxiously. 

"It  is,"  replied  Borisloff,  "  that  by  a  ukase  of  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust, 1820,  the  mines  of  Souxon  and  the  prisoners  who  work  them 
have  become  the  exclusive  and  personal  property  of  ray  master. 
Prince  Golowkin.  In  granting  hborty  to  one  of  our  slaves,  the 
minister  disposes  of  that  which  does  not  belong  to  him." 

"My  father  a  slave  !"  cried  Augustus. 

"  Like  all  the  prisoners.  Get  this  order  ratified  by  Prince  Go- 
lowkin,  who  is  now  travelling  in  Italy,  or  pay  me  a  ransom  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  roubles  ;  on  these  conditions  only  is  your 
father  free,  and  I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  him." 


"  Poor  young  man !"  murmured  the  peasant  girl,  Marpha,  to 
her  betrothed. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Augustus.  "  Dare  yon,  in  the  teeth  of 
this  order — but  there  must  be  authorities  here." 

"  None  but  myself,"  replied  Borisloff.  "  Go  and  complain  at 
Moscow,  if  you  will ;  meanwhile  your  father  remains  in  my  pow- 
er. But  one  word  of  friendly  advicc^-don't  prolong  your  stay  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  young  gentleman.  For  you,  sir,"  added 
the  superintendent,  turning  to  Michael,  the  peasant,  "  get  ready 
to  start  for  Archangel ;  you  hear  me."  And  carelessly  playing 
with  his  sword  knot,  Borisloff  strolled  away. 

"  Yes,  I  hear  you !"  cried  Michael,  when  the  potentate  was  out 
of  earshot.  "  I  hear  you,  great  bashaw  I  grand  kozack !  mighty 
pandour  !  monstrous  moujik !" 

"  What  shall  I  dol"  cried  Augustus  to  himself,  in  a  tone  of 
anguish. 

"  Michael,"  said  the  young  peasant  girl  to  her  lover,  "  you 
consulted  the  priest  about  your  case,  what  did  he  tell  you  ?" 

"He  suggested  an  excellent  expedient!"  said  the  peasant, 
shrugging  his  shouldex'S. 

"  What  is  it  1"  cried  ilarpha,  eagerly. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  answered  Jlichael,  "  money ;  everything 
begins  with  money  in  this  coxmtry." 

"  What  next,  Michael  V 

"  I  must  find  a  substitute,  that's  all.  But  that's  everything. 
How  can  one  find  a  man,  even  for  money,  in  this  cursed  country  V 

Augustus  caught  the  words,  and  listened  intently. 

"  What  would  I  give  to  find  a  substitute !"  cried  Marpha, 
wringing  her  hands.  "  Willingly  would  I  sacrifice  my  dowiy  of 
three  hundred  roubles,  could  I  buy  your  freedom." 

"  Three  hundred  roubles  !"  cried  Augustus.  "  Girl !  I  conjure 
yon  to  come  with  me  this  instant !" 

"  Sir !"  cried  the  peasant  girl,  in  surprise. 

"  Make  haste !"  cried  Augustus,  impatiently.  "  It  concerns 
your  interest  and  mine.  The  moments  are  precious ;  come !" 
and  seizing  her  arm  he  hurried  her  away. 

Michael  was  not  exactly  pleased  with  this  circumstance.  The 
demon  of  jealousy  often  troubles  as  thick  heads  as  that  of  the 
Siberian  peasant,  and  his  imagination  even  achieved  the  gigantic 
idea  of  an  elopement.  He  was  diverted  from  his  imaginings, 
however,  by  the  appearance  of  a  certain  number  of  miners,  who 
had  been  ordered  to  parade  for  the  inspection  of  the  new  superin- 
tendent. Among  them  came  Stephen  Morand,  yet  erect  and  sol- 
dierly, in  spite  of  years  and  toil,  and  now  an  object  of  interest  to 
bis  companions,  since  it  was  believed  that  he  was  doomed  to  suf- 
fer death  for  a  recent  insult  to  Borisloff.  The  latter  soon  made 
his  appearance,  followed  by  Marpha,  the  peasant  girl,  and  sur- 
veyed the  shivering  wretches  before  him  with  a  cruel  eye. 

"  This  then,"  said  he,  "  is  the  brigade  which  has  rendered  itself 
notorious  by  insubordination.  It  is  well,  I  will  look  to  it.  I 
know  that  many  abuses  have  crept  into  the  administration  of 
Prince  Golowkin's  propeity,  and  I  give  you  all  fair  warning  that 
I  mean  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  So,  do  you  hear — tread  up  to  the 
mark,  or  beware  of  the  knout !    Stephen  Morand  !" 

The  old  soldier  raised  his  head  haughtily  at  the  mention  of 
his  name. 

"  The  act  of  violence,"  continued  Borisloff,  "  of  which  you 
were  lately  guilty,  deserves  exemplary  punishment ;  but  I  wish 
to  show  that  I  bear  you  no  hatred,  and  that  I  will  carry  indul- 
gence as  far  as  you  did  outrage.  Y'ou  will  repair  to  Moscow  in 
the  train  just  ready  to  start."  He  drew  his  sabre  and  laid  the 
fiat  of  it  upon  the  old  man's  shoulder.  "In  the  name  of  Prince 
Golowkin,  I  enfranchise  you.     You  are  free." 

An  exclamation  of  astonishment  burst  from  the  assembled 
crowd.  Borisloff  handed  a  key  to  one  of  his  attendants  and  the 
man  instantly  freed  the  limbs  of  Morand  from  the  fetters  that 
bound  them.  Morand  reeled  with  excess  of  emotion,  and  gazed 
wildly  about  him,  as  if  the  scene  was  all  a  dream. 

"  Michael !"  cried  Borisloff,  addressing  the  peasant.  "  You 
can  marry  your  girl.  I  have  changed  my  mind — you  would 
make  a  poor  soldier." 

The  boor  was  as  much  astounded  as  Morand,  and  though  Mar- 
pha whispered  an  explanation  in  his  ear,  the  ideas  she  sought  to 
convey  entered  his  honest  but  thick  head  with  great  difficulty. 

And  now  a  silent  but  intensely  agitated  spectator  of  the  scene, 
who  had  finally  succeeded  in  mastering  the  emotions  that  con- 
vulsed him,  advanced  to  the  side  of  Stephen  Morand.  It  was 
his  son,  clad  in  the  Russian  uniform. 

"  Stephen  Slorand,  can  I  speak  one  word  with  you  V  be  said 
in  French. 

"A  countryman!  In  that  uniform!"  cried  the  old  soldier. 
"  What  does  it  mean  1" 

"Do  not  question  me,"  replied  the  heroic  young  man,  "for  I 
cannot  answer.  Circumstances  on  which  I  must  be  silent — a 
family  secret — have  compelled  me  to  receive  the  Russian  bounty 
and  the  Russian  arms.  Besides,  time  presses,  and  I  -wish  to  ask 
a  favor  of  you." 

"A  favor!     Wliat  is  it?" 

"  You  are  about  to  return  to  France,  where  I  have  left  rela- 
tives— a  sweet  girl,  dearer  than  all.  She  is  awaiting  me.  There 
is  a  letter  which  explains  the  motives  that  detain  me  in  Siberia. 
Promise  me  to  deliver  it  to  her  address." 

"  I  promise  it,"  said  the  old  soldier,  receiving  the  letter  from 
the  trembling  hand  of  Augustus.   "Bnt  one  word — your  name?" 

"My  name,"  cried  the  young  man,  pressing  his  father's  hand 
convulsively.     "Alas  !  I  cannot  tcU  you." 

"  Farewell,  then !"  cried  the  old  soldier.  "  And  God  bless  you, 
whoever  you  are." 

"  Come !"  cried  Borisloff,  advanctog ;  "  the  sledges,  I  perceive, 
arc  waiting  at  the  pos^hollsc.     Ton  sir,"  addi'cssing  Augushis, 


"  go  to  Archangel,  where  your  regiment  is  drilling  for  the 
campaign." 

"  The  campaign !"  cried  the  young  man.  "  What !  is  there  a 
prospect  of  fighting  1" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Borisloff,  "  against  tfa^se  incorrigible  French, 
who  have  dared  to  raise  again  the  tri-colorcd  standard." 

"  Great  God  !"  exclaimed  Augustus. 

"  What  says  he'?"  cried  Morand. 

"Ah  !  I  understand  it  all  now!"  cried  the  young  recruit.  "I 
know  now  why  you  agreed  to  this  horrible  bargain.  For  you, 
ruthless  man,  it  was  the  most  cruel  and  the  sm-est  vengeance. 
And  did  you  think  I  could  bear  arms  against  my  coimtry  1  Never ! 
never !" 

"  You  are  a  Russian  soldier  1"  cried  Borisloff.  "  Ton  have 
taken  the  oath." 

"Yes,"  cried  Augustus,  "I  have  sworn — ^I  have  enrolled  my- 
seff  beneath  the  banners  of  the  czar,  and  I  know  that  the  law 
punishes  with  death  the  rebellious  soldier  who  refuses  to  be  led 
against  the  enemy;"  he  tore  off  his  epaulettes  as  he  spoke,  "who 
tramples  the  uniform  under  foot  as  I  do.  But  I  brave  this  law. 
Strike !  I  am  ready." 

"  Well  d  one  !"  shouted  Morand,  waving  his  cap  in  the  air. 

"  Soldiers  I"  cried  Borisloff,  pointing  to  Augustus,  "  seize  the 
mutineer !" 

"  But  he  is  a  Frenchman !"  cried  Mm-and ;  "  you  cannot  make 
it  criminal  in  him." 

"Moscow!  Moscow!"  shouted  the  sledge  drivers  from  the 
post-house,  cracking  their  whips. 

"  Think  only  of  yourself,  Stephen,"  cried  Augustus.  "  You 
are  free.     Go," 

"Whoever  you  maybe,"  exclaimed  the  old  soldier,  "may  your 
father  bless  you  as  I  bless  you  now  I" 

"  Farewell  \"  cried  Augustus,  in  a  choking  voice.  "  Farewell, 
forever  1" 


A.   D.    1831. — THE  EETTTEN. 

Strange  things  ai-e  passing  at  the  Willows.  M.  Lafont  has 
promised  to  bestow  his  daughter's  hand  on  Caspar  Duval,  and 
the  contract  is  to  be  signed  this  day,  while  she  is  resolved  to 
fly  from  her  father's  house,  and  take  refuge  in  a  convent.  A  rag- 
ged, way-worn  wanderer  has  been  detained  on  the  frontier  by  a 
very  vigilant  custom-house  officer,  who  has  mistaken  him  for  a 
notorious  smuggler,  and  has  brought  him  to  the  Willoi\"s,  to 
await  the  examuaation  of  M.  Lafont,  who  is  a  magistrate.  This 
wanderer,  now  sitting  in  a  room  at  the  Willows,  is  Stephen 
Morand,  the  returning  exile. 

"  A  funny  kind  of  welcome  home  to  France  they  give  me," 
thinks  the  old  soldier.  "  They  call  me  beggar,  vagabond  and 
smuggler.  But  after  all,  I  breathe  my  natal  air,  and  hear  my 
native  tongue." 

"Where  is  tliis  man  V  asked  M.  Lafont,  as  he  entered,  follow- 
ed by  Mrs.  Duval,  who  still  retained  her  post  and  influence  at 
the  Willows. 

"  Here,  your  worship,"  said  the  inspector,  who  had  charge  of 
Morand. 

"I  will  question  him,"  said  LaTont.  "Who  are  you?"  he 
asked,  touching  Stephen  on  the  shoulder. 

Morand  turned  and  sprang  to  his  feet ;  the  voice  and  the  coun- 
tenance of  Lafont  awakened  vague  recollections  in  his  mind. 

"  You  do  not  answer  me,"  continued  Lafont. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  old  soldier,  humbly.  "  I  was 
thinking — but  I  am  mad,  I  must  be  out  of  my  head." 

"  Allow  me  to  observe,  your  worship,"  said  the  inspector,  "  that 
he  answers  exactly  to  the  description  of  Jacques  Lescot,  the  no- 
torious smuggler  :  thick  eyebrows,  large  nose,  dark  complexion." 

"  I  am  not  the  person  you  think  me,  as  I  have  already  de- 
clared," said  Morand.  "  I  am  an  old  soldier  of  the  imperial 
guard,  and  I  am  going  to  Thionville,  where  I  was  bom." 

"  To  Thionville — where  you  were  bom !"  repeated  Lafont, 
thoughtfully. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Morand,  "  my  native  place.  But  perhaps, 
as  here,  I  shall  only  find  strangers,  for  I  left  it  twenty-four  yeara 
ago,  and  they  doubtless  think  me  dead."  « 

"  Why  so  V  asked  Lafont. 

"  I  was  made  prisoner  in  the  retreat  from  Russia,  and  after  a 
captivity  which  lasted  seventeen  years,  I  am  returning  from 
Siberia." 

"  From  Siberia !"  whispered  Lafont  to  Mrs.  Duval,  "  I  dare  not 
look  at  him  ;  I  am  afraid  I  shall  recognize  him." 

"All  this  is  very  fine,  my  old  boy,"  said  the  inspector,  "but 
we  must  have  papers  to  support  your  words.  We  don't  know 
anything  but  the  documents." 

"Eight,"  said  Lafont,  with  a  shaking  voice,  "wo  must  sea 
your  papers." 

"  I  have  none,  my  friends,"  said  the  old  soldier. 

"  Mark  that,"  whispered  Jlrs.  Duval. 

".iVnd  for  my  recognition  at  Thionville,"  added  Morand,  "I 
have  no  hope  but  in  the  tenderness  of  a  eon  and  the  loyalty  of  a 
brother.  If  God  has  spared  them,  I  shall  not  invoke  their  mem- 
ory in  vain.  Eighteen  years  of  exile  and  suffering  have  cruelly 
changed  my  features,  but  they  will  recognize  me  when  they  place 
their  hands  upon  my  heart." 

"  But,"  said  Lafont,  mastciing  his  emotion,  "  if  your  family 
resides  at  Thionville,  you  are  out  of  your  road.  What  induced 
you  to  turn  aside  ?" 

"Stop!"  said  Morand,  "Y'ou  are  right;  I  had  promised — you 
asked  for  papers  ;  here  is  one,  a  letter." 

"A  letter!"  cried  Lafont. 

"  With  which  I  was  entrusted  for  a  lady  in  the  environs  of 
Strasbourg,  perhaps  you  know  her.  Mademoiselle  Lafont." 
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"  Louise  !"  excliiimed  Mrs.  Duval. 

"Does  the  gentleman  know  her!"  exclaimecl  the  msiicctor. 
"  'Why,  she  is  his  ovnx  daughter !" 

"  Toiu-  daughter  !"  cried  Morand.  "Heaven  bo  praised.  Here 
sir,  take  the  letter,  it  is  proper  that  you  should  see  it  first." 

"  I/eave  us,"  said  Lafont  to  the  inspector.  "  Wc  must  be  alone." 

"  I  -wara  your  worship,"  said  the  inspector,  as  he  retired,  "  that 
Jacques  Lescot  counterfeits  all  sorts  of  hands." 

"  It  is  well  to  know  that,"  said  Lafont. 

"And  please  observe,  sir,"  said  the  inspector,  with  a  final  duck 
of  the  head,  at  the  door  of  the  room,  "  the  personal  description — 
dark,  thick  eyebrows,  large  nose,  dark  complexion." 

While  Lafont  and  Duval  examined  the  letter,  Morand  amused 
himself,  out  of  car  shot,  in  examining  the  pictures  and  fm-nituro. 
The  letter  filled  the  conspirators  ynth  consternation.  It  was  from 
Augustus,  as  wo  know,  and  ran  as  follows  : 


Dear  Louise  : — Ho  who  will  hand  you  this  is  my  father.  By  a 
cracl  fatality  I  am  near  him  mthout  the  power  of  disclosing  my- 
self. If  I  told  him  who  I  am,  he  would  refuse  the  liberty  I  be- 
stow on  him  at  the  price  of  mine.  Louise,  my  father  departs  for 
France,  and  I  remain  in  Siberia ;  but  I  shall  return  mthout  a 
doubt.     Be  to  him  what  I  cannot  be,  and  wait  for  my  return." 

At  this  moment  Morand  turned  back  from  his  examination  of 
the  room  with  emotion  depicted  on  his  face.  He  attempted  to 
speak,  but  Lafont  interrupted  him,  saj-ing  : 

"  Go,  go,  you  are  at  liberty.  The  suspicions  of  the  inspector 
were  unfounded.    Leave  us." 

"I  thank  you,"  said  Moraud.   "But  before  I  go,  tell  me  where 
I  am;  I  seem  to  recognize  this  place." 
"  You !"  exclaimed  Lafont. 

"  Tcs,  I  came  hero  in  my  infancy ;  an  old  relative  lived  here, 
whose  property  should  have  come  to  me.  I  have  just  noticed  a 
portrait  of  the  emperor  which  must  have  belonged  to  my  mother." 
"  Impossible !"  cried  Lafont.  "  Tou  must  bo  mistaken,  sir." 
"  Mistaken !"  cried  Morand.  "0,  no !  Eighteen  years  of  exile 
have  not  destroyed  my  memory.  Tliis  portrait,  I  am  certain, 
was  a  present  I  made  my  mother  the  day  of  my  departure  for 
Spain.  Poor  woman  I  I  never  saw  her  again.  And  here  is  the 
nam.e  I  wi'ote  upon  tho  frame,  my  name,  Stephen  Morand." 

"  Stephen  Morand  !"  cried  Louise,  who  entered  in  time  to  catch 
the  last  words.     "My  tmcle !" 

Caspar  Duval  came  in  too,  to  share  the  dismay  of  his  mother, 
who  silently  handed  him  the  letter  to  Louise. 

"  Your  tmcle  !  beautiful  child  !"  cried  the  old  soldier.  "  Yes," 
he  added,  rushing  to  Lafont,  "  I  see  it  all  now.  Brother  !  you  are 
my  brother !  my  first  suspicions  were  correct.  Look  at  me  ! 
something  of  the  olden  time  must  yet  speak  in  these  features. 
Brother,  I  have  been  preserved  by  a  miracle.  I  have  come  back  to 
France,  to  die  in  my  native  land,  near  our  mother's  grave — ^will 
you  not  give  me  your  hand  1" 

"  Be  firm,"  whispered  Mrs.  Duval. 

"  Don't  answer  him,"  interposed  Caspar,  "  he  is  an  impostor." 
"  Sir,"    said  the   old  soldier,  "  the    letter  you   hold  in  your 
hand  proves  who  I  am  and  whence  I  come." 

"It  is  false  !"  cried  Caspar,  tearing  the  letter  to  pieces,  "and 
there  lies  your  proof.     If  Stephen  Morand  existed,  he  would  not  , 
come  back  alone,  his  son  would  return  with  him." 

"His  son!"  cried  Morand.  "  You  know  him  then — where  is  he?" 
"  Gone  in  search  of  his  father,"  said  Louise. 
"  He  has  been  in  Siberia  these  three  years,"  said  Caspar. 
"  In  Siberia !"  cried  the  old  soldier,  "  and  I  in  France !     Did 
I  hear  aright  1     My  son  in  Siberia.     Then  that  unknown  yoimg 
man  whom  I  blessed  as  I  departed,  was  my  son.     And  I  left  him 
in  the  bands  of  butchers  !     What  has  become  of  him  1     They 
have  doubtless  slain  him." 

"Alas!  poor  Atigustus !"  faltered  Louise,  sobbing,  "he  went 
not  only  to  seek  a  father,  but  a  name." 

"  A  name  I"  cried  Morand,  glaring  on  his  guilty  brother.  "Ah  I 
that  word  enlightens  me.  My  son  was  denied  like  myself — he 
was  treated  as  a  stranger,  perhaps  as  a  disgi-aco  to  the  family,  in- 
stead of  its  glory  and  its  honor.  And  all  to  deprive  him  of  his 
property.  Brother !  brother  !  what  did  you  do  with  those  papers 
I  confided  to  yom*  honor  ?" 

"Be  firm,"  whispered  Madame  iJuval,  Lafont's  evil  genius. 
"I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  stammered  Lafont. 
"How!"  cried  ilorand.    "Dare  you  deny  that  sacred  deposit? 
In  default  of  that  divine  justice  you  seem  to  fear  not,  know  you 
that  there  is  a  human  justice  which  I  can  invoke.     Once  again — 
those  papers  !  I  must  have  them  !" 

"  Mercy !  mercy !  brother,"  cried  Lafont,  covering  his  face  with 
his  hands  and  sinking  into  a  seat. 

Caspar  opened  the  door  and  called  out:  "Here,  inspector! 
Drag  away  this  man ;  he  is  the  fellow  you  were  in  search  of." 

"  I  was  sure  of  it,"  said  the  inspector,  as  he  entered  with  an 
ai^  of  triumph,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  soldier's  collar ;  "  thick 
eyebrows,  large  nose,  dark  complexion." 

"  You  have  no  right  to  touch  mc  !"  cried  Morand. 
"  Take  him  away  \"  vociferated  Caspar,  "  he  is  Jacques  Lescot." 
"  You  lie  !"  cried  a  deep  voice,  "  it  is  my  father !"  And  Augus- 
tus Slorand,  safe  and  sound,  was  folded  to  his  fathei-'s  heart. 

"  My  son !  my  son !"  sobbed  the  old  man,  "  by  what  miracle 
are  you  restored  to  us  V 

"By  no  miracle,  dear  father,"  answered  the  young  man.  "Car- 
ried to  Archangel,  I  was  about  to  be  tried  and  sentenced,  but 
our  ambassador,  one  of  your  old  colonels,  informed  of  my  situa- 
tion, demanded  mc  as  a  French  citizen,  and  paid  my  ransom. 
Recalled  to  Paris  he  brought  me  with  him.  But  I  see  my  dear 
uncle  and  my  own  Loniso  here." 

"  Stay,  my  boy,"  cried  his  father,  as  Augustus  made  a  motion 
to  leave  him,  '*leam  first  how  I  have  been  received — denied  and 


repulsed.  But  for  you  I  should  have  been  carried  off  as  a  vile 
impostor.     Come  away,  let  us  leave  this  house." 

"  Remain  !"  said  Lafont,  rising  from  his  scat,  "  it  is  for  me  to 
leave;  for  me  who  entered  here  only  by  stratagem  and  false- 
hood, prompted  by  the  suggestions  of  that  evil  woman.  I  have 
suflered  long  enough.  I  have  almost  died  in  the  eff'oi-t  to  stifle 
the  inner  voice  that  cried,  '  It  it  Stephcn-^it  is  your  brother.' " 

"Better  late  than  never!"  cried  tlie  old  soldier.  "  When  two 
brothers  are  severed,  the  greatest  happiness  is  his  who  pardons." 

Lafont,  choking  with  emotion,  threw  himself  into  his  brother's 
arms.     Then  recovering  from  his  agitation,  he  said : 

"  This  house  belongs  to  you.     You  are  absolute  master  of  it." 

"  Then  if  that  is  tho  case,"  said  the  old  soldier,  "  the  first 
words  of  command  I  have  to  issue  are  addi-cssed  to  this  old  haw 
and  her  son.     Pack  up  your  duds  and  be  off,  both  of  you !" 

"  Havo  a  care,  sir,"  said  Caspar  insolently. 

"  Obey  orders !"  thundered  Augustus.  "  Another  such  look 
and  you  shall  go  out  of  the  vrindow  instead  of  the  door." 

The  cowed  villain  shrunk  from  tho  bold  glance  of  young  Mo- 
rand, and  followed  by  his  mother,  who  made  a  mute  and  vain 
appeal  to  Lafont,  left  the  room. 

"  I  ought  to  follow  them,"  said  Lafont,  sadly. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  the  old  soldier.  "Let  their  quarters 
be  yours,  or  rather  ours ;  and  as  we've  had  enough  of  old  house- 
keepers, let  youi-  girl  marrj-  my  boy,  and  our  domestic  aiTange- 
ments  will  be  complete." 

The  plan  was  ratified  and  crowned  with  complete  success.  The 
past  was  forgotten,  and  the  Willows  became  thenceforth  the  abode 
of  harmony,  happiness  and  peace.  The  Duvals  departed  to 
parts  unknown,  unregretted  by  any  who  had  known  them. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
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City  of  Kiel— Copenhagen— The  Koyal  Palace— Statues— The  Knight's  Hall— 
Thorwitldeen  Museum— Rosenhorg'  Palace— Tivoli  Gardens— Trekroner  Bat- 
tery— The  Inhabitants,  and  their  Characteristics. 

After  a  brief  but  pleasant  sojourn  in  Hamburg,  I  took  the  cars 
at  Altona,  near  the  city,  for  Kiel,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  on  the 
Baltic,  where  I  arrived  the  same  day.  Kiel  is  a  thrifty,  hand- 
some, well-built  seaport,  containing  some  fifteen  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. There  is  much  ship-building  and  other  manufacturing  here, 
and  the  city,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  fine  bay,  affords  a  first- 
class  commercial  depot.  I  counted  quite  a  number  of  French 
men-of-war  at  anchor  here.  The  most  celebrated  btdldings  are 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  a  fine  spacious  royal  palace 
standing  on  a  hill  adjoining  the  town,  while  the  system  of  public 
baths  would  form  a  model  for  New  York  and  Boston. 

From  Kiel  I  took  passage  by  the  royal  mail  steamship  Schles- 
wig  for  Copenhagen,  where  I  arrived  on  the  subsequent  day,  after 
a  pleasant  voyage,  and  procured  rooms  at  the  Koyal  Hotel,  oppo- 
site the  palace  of  Christiansborg.  Copenhagen — Kiobenluxven, 
merchants'  haven — is  built  principally  on  the  coast  of  the  island 
of  Zealand,  but  partly  also  on  the  contiguous  small  island  of 
Amak,  the  channel  between  them  forming  the  port,  and  in  all  re- 
spects, it  is  such  a  city  as  the  capital  of  Denmai'k  should  he. 
Copenhagen  probably  contains  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  very  strongly  fortified.  The 
ramparts  for  miles  in  length  are  flanked  by  bastions,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  ditch  always  flooded.  The  place  is  defended 
by  a  strong  citadel  and  a  heavy  battery  at  the  entrance  of  the  port. 

I  found  the  royal  palace  of  Christiansborg  an  object  of  much 
interest,  being  the  town  residence  of  the  king,  and  situated  on 
what  is  called  Castle  Isle,  occapj-ing  the  spot  where  the  famous 
castle  built  by  Bishop  Absolou,  in  1168,  once  stood,  and  which  was 
erected  to  awe  the  pirates  which  infested  the  waters  at  that  early 
period.  This  castle  was,  on  tho  accession  of  Christian  VI.  to  the 
thi'one,  razed  to  the  gi'ound  in  order  that  a  fitting  royal  residence 
might  be  erected  on  its  site.  This  palace  was  desti-oyed  by  fire  in 
1794,  and  the  present  palace  of  white  stone  was  commenced  in 
the  reign  of  Christian  "VII.,  and  finished  dui-ing  that  of  Frederick 
"VI.,  and  a  noble  stmctm-e  it  is.  [See  engraving.]  On  the  western 
side  of  the  palace,  the  large  exterior  court  foi-ms  a  riding-ground, 
enclosed  on  both  sides  by  buildings,  in  which  are  the  court  thea- 
tre, the  royal  earriage-house,  stables,  etc.  Among  the  horses  I  saw 
here,  were  six  snow  white  Arabians,  which  I  could  not  but  covet. 

Over  the  principal  entrance  to  the  palace  are  two  bass-reliefs 
by  Thonvaldsen — Mineiwa  and  Prometheus,  Hercules  and  Hebe; 
Jupiter,  Nemesis,  JSsculapius  and  Hygaiia;  and  in  niches  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance  are  four  colossal  figures  of  the  first  four 
named.  Entering  by  the  principal  door,  I  ascended  the  king's 
staircase,  so  called,  which  is  of  polished  mahogany,  and  the  rail- 
ings of  brass.  Among  the  many  superb  apartments,  the  most 
magnificent  is  the  Knights'  Hall,  called  tho  liiddcrsal.  It  is  a 
miracle  of  splendor,  and  far  outshines  anything  I  saw  in  England. 
A  colonnade  is  formed  by  Corinthian  columns,  which  at  night  are 
lighted  by  elegant  cut  glass  chandeliers  suspended  from  tho  lofty 
ceiling.  The  efi'ect  is  truly  grand.  The  king's  throne  room  is 
adorned  with  four  large  paintings  representing  scenes  in  Danish 
histoiy.     Near  the  palace  is  the  famous  Thorwaldsen's  Museum. 

This  building  contains  an  immense  and  beautiful  collection  of 
works  of  art,  all  the  creation  of  one  man,  Thonvaldsen,  and  pre- 
sented by  him  with  patriotic  pride  to  Denmark.  The  building  is 
in  the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture,  some  two  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in  brcadtli,  and  is 
comprised  in  two  stories.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  is  an 
open  court,  where  rest  the  remains  of  the  great  artist,  whose  crea- 


tive genius  has  filled  the  Museum.  The  tomb  is  simple,  and  was 
measured  out  and  selected  by  himself.  In  the  front  hall,  corridor 
and  apartments,  on  the  gi-ound  or  first  story,  are  placed  the  works 
of  the  great  sculptor,  and  on  the  story  above,  his  collections.  On 
the  summit  of  the  front  and  principal  entrance,  stands  the  chariot 
of  Wctory,  drawn  by  four  horses.  To  describe  the  contents  of 
this  noble  temple  of  art  would  occupy  too  much  space ;  but  what 
the  sculptor  himself  was  best  satisfied  with,  are  his  Lost  Group  of 
the  Graces,  the  Shepherd  Boy,  and  the  Mercuries. 

From  the  Museum  I  went  to  the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  whicli 
contains  Thorwaldsen's  original  work  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
in  marble,  copies  of  which  in  plaster  are"-  represented  in  the  New 
York  Crystal  Palace.  I  found  Rosenborg  Palace  a  place  of  inter- 
est also,  built  by  Christian  IV.,  in  1604.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style, 
and  has  a  large  tower  towards  the  west,  and  two  smaller  ones  to 
the  east,  each  with  a  handsome  spire.  Among  its  cm-iosities  is  a 
cabinet  of  coins  and  medals.  One  old  Swedish  coin  was  shown 
to  mc  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  about  three  dollars,  which  must 
have  weighed  some  three  pounds,  being  square  and  of  copper. 
In  this  palace  I  also  saw  the  regaha ;  and  here  ai'e  the  fajnous 
silver  and  gilt  drinking-horn  of  Oldenberg,  and  the  celebrated  set 
of  horse  furniture,  with  sword  and  pistols,  presented  by  Christian 
IV.  to  his  eldest  son  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  in  1664. 
The  saddle  and  bridle  arc  of  velvet,  embroidered  heavily  with 
gold  and  pearls,  the  buckles  set  with  diamonds,  etc.  It  was  made 
at  Paris,  and  cost  the  pretty  little  sum  of  one  milHon  of  francs. 

I  enjoyed  an  evening  at  the  Tivoli  Gardens — a  summer  theatre 
just  outside  the  western  gate,  where  pantomimes,  vaudevilles,  etc., 
are  represented,  and  excellent  concerts  are  given.  Circus  per- 
formances are  also  given  here,  jugglers'  tricks,  panoramas  exhib- 
ited, etc.  The  place  is  very  lively  and  attractive  with  its  admir- 
able refreshment  saloons,  fireworks  and  the  like.  There  is  a 
gaiety  and  abandon  about  these  place  of  amusement  in  Etu-ope  so 
unlike  those  of  America,  that  everything  puts  on  a  new  color,  and 
facts  with  which  one  has  long  been  conversant  seem  new,  and  to 
pass  off  -with  additional  eclat.  The  performers,  however,  are  here 
the  very  best;  and  the  encouragement  offered  to  this  class  of 
artists  is  so  much  superior  pecuniarily  here,  that  it  is  hardly  for 
their  interests  to  visit  America. 

The  powerful  batteries,  Trekroner — Three  Crowns,  the  union  of 
Deimiark,  Norway  and  Sweden — and  the  Sixtus,  which  command 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  were  objects  of  great  interest  to  me. 
The  Trekroner  battery,  which  dealt  such  havoc  among  Lord  Nel- 
son's fleet  at  the  famous  battle  of  Copenhagen,  in  1801,  and  which, 
was  never  silenced,  was,  at  that  time,  although  commenced  in 
1784,  in  an  tmfinished  state ;  its  bulwarks  were  then  much  lower, 
and  of  wood,  nor  did  it  mount  so  many  guns  as  at  present.  The 
port  gives  fine  anchorage  for  six  or  seven  hundred  ships.  Copen- 
hagen is  damp  and  unhealthy,  and  is  often  visited  by  cholera. 
Xast  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  thousands  of  its  population  were 
swept  away  by  this  subtle  disease.'  The  city  has  also  at  different 
periods  suffered  severely  from  fires,  particularly  in  1728  and  1794, 
and  again  in  1795;  but  it  always  rose  rapidly  again.  Copenhagen 
was  founded  in  1168. 

The  Danes  axe  a  kind-hearted,  happy  and  contented  people — 
the  higher  classes,  more  particularly,  are  courteous  and  hospitable 
in  the  extreme ;  the  humbler  classes  are  somewhat  indolent,  but 
withal  quiet  and  orderly.  The  ladies  here  may  be  found  sitting 
constantly  at  the  ^vindows,  outside  of  which  is  universally  placed 
a  reflecting  glass,  in  which  may  be  seen  all  that  is  transpiiing  in 
the  thoroughfare  in  either  direction ;  and  as  knitting-work,  which 
requh-es  but  Httle  attention,  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  Danish 
ladies,  they  arc  enabled  to  amuse  themselves  by  watching  the 
passers-by  at  their  pleasure,  and  neither  pedestrians  nor  vehicles 
escape  their  scrutiny.  This  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in  their 
habits,  as  to  strike  the  traveller  from  abroad  at  once ;  and  I  think 
no  one  could  visit  Copenhagen  without  remarking  the  practice. 

A  most  immoderate  love  of  finery  exists  among  the  women  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  red  being  the  prevailing  color  worn. 
The  dresses  of  the  peasants  are  remarkably  pictiuresquc,  and  pre- 
cisely as  we  see  them  represented  in  plays  on  American  boards. 
They  wear  little  caps,  extremely  pretty,  the  crowns  of  which  are 
expensive,  vaiying  from  three  to  fifty  dollars  in  cost.  The  women 
are  physically  more  robust  than  handsome,  but  are  nevertheless 
to  me  very  interesting;  domestic,  industiious,  and  performing 
more  than  their  share  of  the  common  lot  of  labor.  Women 
thi'oughout  Europe  labor  far  more  than  in  America  ;  and  their  lot 
is  generally,  I  think,  much  less  desirable  than  in  our  country. 
Nowhere  in  my  travels  have  I  found  the  sex  so  beautiful,  or  the 
appreciation  of  their  position  so  general,  as  iu  the  United  States. 

Last  night  there  was  a  fire  here ;  and  I  humbly  desire  that  when 
the  next  happens,  I  may  not  chance  to  be  here.  Such  a  noise 
cannot  be  described.  Watchmen  whistling,  police  drumming, 
bells  ringing,  and  such  shouting  and  hallooing  as  I  never  have 
heard  before.  However,  tho  Hrc  regulations  ai'o  very  excellent. 
In  the  district  where  a  fire  occurs,  every  householder  is  obliged  to 
place  in  front  of  his  door  a  large  tub  of  water,  from  which  small 
ban-els  are  filled,  and  then  driven  to  the  five-  A  lantern  must 
also  be  placed  at  the  door  of  each  house  near  the  tub  of  water,  if 
the  fire  occm-s  in  the  night ;  also  so  many  buckets,  a  ladder,  etc. 

The  song  of  the  watchmen,  announcing  each  succeeding  hour 
of  the  night,  sounds  novel  to  me  from  distant  lands  where  this 
habit  is  not  indulged  in.  I  ■nnll  give  you  the  English,  as  ucar  as 
possible,  of  one  of  these  verses  sung  by  tlic  watch  of  Copeuliagcn : 

"When  day  departs  and  darkncf^  rcigiip  ou  earth, 
Tbo  eccnc  rcniinds  us  of  tho  gloomy  grave. 
Then  let  thy  light,  0  Lord,  lipforo  u?  shine, 
While  to  the  eilent  tomb  oiu-  steps  wo  bend, 
And  grant  a  blessed  immorUility. 

I  am  just  about  to  leave  this  city  in  the  Norwegian  steamer 

"Night  Cap,"  for  Gottenbcvg,  Sweden,  where  on  my  arri\Til  at 

Stockholm  you  will  again  laar  from  mc. 
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ENTRANCE    TO    GKEENWOOD    CEAILTERY,   LONG    ISLAOT),   NEW    TOKK. 


GRKKNWOOD  CESIETERT. 

This  beautiful  cemeterr  in  the  south  part  of  Brooklrn,  about 
three  miles  from  Fulton  Ferry,  is  an  extensive  and  "pleasant 
ground  provided  by  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  for  the 
burial  of  their  dead.  It  may  be  approached  either  by  this  ferry, 
from  which  hourly  carriages  run  to  the  entrance  for  a  trifling 
charge,  or  by  another  at  the  batterv,  which  passes  round  and  lands 
its  passengers  on  the  south  side,  in  the  near  ^"icinitT.  Greenwood 
contains  250  acres  of  ground,  one  half  or  more  of  which  is  cov- 
ered vrith  wood  of  the  natural  forest.  The  grounds  have  a  varied 
smfdce  of  hill,  and  valley,  and  plain.  From  some  of  the  open 
elevations  extensive  views  are  obtained  of  the  ocean,  and  of  the 
cities  of  BrookljiTi  and  Now  York.  The  whole  cemetery  is  trav- 
ersed by  about  tifteen  miles  of  winding  avenues  and  paths,  lead- 
ing through  each  shaded  recess,  and  to  every  spot  at  once  hallowed 
and  adorned  by  the  memorials  of  the  dead.  Great  improvements 
are  continually  going  on,  and  every  year  adds  new  beauty  to  this 
interesting  place.  Any  one  visiting  this  beautiful  cemetery,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  great  contrast  between  the  two 
entrances  to  the  grounds.  The  old,  now  the  funeral  entrance,  is 
most  chaste  and  simple.  On  the  right  is  a  rustic  gateway  and 
tower,  in  which  is  a  small  bell,  by  which  the  porter  is  summoned  ; 
on  the  left,  a  rustic  lodge  designed  as  a  resting  place  for  visitors. 
These  unimposing  buildings  are  of  wood,  and  of  capital  design 
a3  it  strikes  us,  for  the  place.  Passing  in,  your  attention  is  at- 
tracted by  another  tower  of  larger  proportions,  built  of  pickets, 
and  twined  with  vines,  in  the  belfry  of  which  is  a  bell  of  fine  and 
solemn  tone,  which  is  always  tolled  as  a  funeral  enters.  Beside 
it,  is  the  keeper's  lodge,  a  pretty  viae  clad  cottage  in  the  old 
English  style.  Although  these  structures  are  all  obviously  in- 
tended to  be  only  temporary,  we  regard  them  ;is  in  most  excellent 
taste  and  ke^iping,  and  should  be  mo^t  abund.intly  satisfied  to 
see  them  re-erected  in  stone.  Their  location,  too,  is  admiralily 
chosen,  so  far  as  natural  beauty  is  concerned.     No  spot  on  the 


border  of  the  cemetery 
is  better  fitted  for  the  en- 
trance of  a  funeral  train. 
All  is  impressive.  Lofty 
trees  form  around  it  a 
noble  grove.  Eich  ver- 
dure carpets  the  margin 
of  the  carriage  road,  and 
the  sides  of  the  sloping 
hills,  which  seem  to  waU 
it  in.  As  you  approach 
the  gate,  you  are  struck 
simultaneously  with  the 
grand  and  solemn  beauty 
of  nature,  and  the  appro- 
priate simplicity  of  hu- 
man art,  which  for  once 
seems  to  have  toned  into 
the  most  becoming  hu- 
mility by  the  iniluences 
of  the  place.  AVc  dislike 
to  bring  into  comparison 
with  all  this,  the  entrance 
for  vi-itors.  The  build- 
ings here  are  altogether 
on  a  larger  and  more 
ambitious  scale.  Thcv 
are  also  of  wood,  and 
painted  in  a  tint,  bor- 
rowed perhaps  from  the 
Portland  stone ;  while 
those  of  the  old  entrance 
are  devoid  of  piiint,  and 
left  to  become  stained  amd 
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MONUMENT    IN    GREENWOOD    CEMETERY. 


gray  by  the  weather  and  age. 
They  are  in  the  Komanesqae 
sryie,  and  liaveaccominodaiions 
for  some  of  the  othcials  of  the 
cemetery.  They  liavc  a  gayer 
look  than  the  others.  Tliey 
have  none  of  their  venerable- 
ncs.s.  They  would  do  just  a-* 
well  for  the  entrance,  to  a  pub- 
lic garden  as  a  cemetery.  Tlie 
suiTonndings  are  not  by  nature 
ut-ar  .<o  buauiiful  as  those  of 
the  other  mtrance.  Built  on 
tlic  new  grounds  of  the  ceme- 
tery, there  are  few  or  no  trees 
near  them.  And  though  they 
are  not  designed  to  welcome 
those  who  come  to  lay  tlie  dtail 
to  their  rest,  but  rather  the 
tlirongs  who  for  other  and 
v.nrious  reasons  resort  lo  the 
grounds,  we  cannot  forget  that 
a  large  proportion  of  these  are 
mouiTicrs  and  that  all  arc  mor- 
tal. We  would  have  even  the 
visitor's  entrance  grave  and 
impressive,  cspcciaily  fitting 
and  appropriate  to  the  place, 
and  the  uses  nf  the  place;  not 
•..'luomy,  reniriiiher,  bnt  only 
i:tipres>ivc  and  appropriate;  and 
ihi-reforc  wc  hope  that  tlic.-c 
Imildings,  a-*undly,  are  to  he 
hut  tern/ ton tr I/,  and  not  to  be 
t''-prorbii-f(l,  rtnd  made  pm-ma- 
luitt  strui'tiuTS.  We  do  not  ob- 
ject FO  niMch,  however,  to  the 
form,  as  wc  ilo  to  tlic  color  and 
general  cHVet,  but  we  siiil  be- 
lieve ilic  architect  could  do 
better  iu  all  re-pecis.  had  the 
time  of  tluir  dic;iy  ariii'cd,  hy 
their  uiilirc  rc-con^i  rue  lion. 


THE  LOA'DOK  TniKS. 

The  following  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  largest  news- 
paper csijiblishracnt  in  the  world,  arc  fumi.-ln-d  by  a  correspond- 
ent of  ihf;  Providence  Journal :  "  Among  many  otiier  famoua 
places  in  London,  1  hiive  visited  the  office  of  the  London  Times. 
To  vii;w  the  cstahlishment,  applicaiion  mu^^t  he  made  by  letter  to 
the  manager.  This  dsispatcheJ,  a  rtply  was  promptly  received  by 
post,  and  on  the  card  w:is  named  the  hour  vciivn  the  presses  could 
he  seen  in  motion.  Mr.  Apjdcgjith,  a  brother  of  the  inventor  of 
the  [iress  there  used,  and  fur  many  years  superintendent  of  the 
machinery,  a  very  aniiahle  gentleman,  conducted  me  through  the 
various  dcjsariiiicuts,  fi'ecly  answering  inquiries,  and  explaining 
evcr^ihing  as  we  went  along  Some  idea  of  the  resources  and 
e.-vtent  of  the  Timc^  ofHce  may  be  had  from  the  single  fact  that 
upwards  of  5-j0!),(>00  are  paid  to  the  government  annually  for 
stamps,  a  penny,  or  two  cents,  being  paid  on  each  nurahtr  of  tho 
paper  issued.  The  daily  circulation  is  52,000  copies,  each  num- 
ber, including  the  supplement,  containing  sixteen  pages.  Two 
hundred  reams  of  paper  are  used  every  day,  each  weighing  from 
eighty-six  to  eighty-eight  pounds,  making  in  all  from  eij^ht  to  nine 
tons.  The  quahiy  of  the  paper  every  one  knows  w!ni  has  read 
the  Times.  Each  sheet  costs  the  publishers  a  penny  and  a  half, 
or  three  cents,  heforc  it  is  printed.  One  of  the  prcsj^es  was  put 
in  motion  at  one  o'clock,  P.  M ,  to  print  an  edition  to  he  sent  o(f 
hy  mail  an  Imiir  hiier.  Twenty  men  Wire  employed  on  the  press, 
part  of  them  above  in  a  Liallery  to  >upply  paper,  and  part  helow 
to  receive  the  printed  sheets  as  tiuy  came  out.  The  noise  of  the 
machine  was  .-^o  great  that  it  was  diflicnlt  in  conversation  to  be 
lieard.  The  niimhcr  printed  an  honr  is  12,000.  By  holding  a 
watch  and  counting,  I  di;-eo\cied  that  each  man  received  from 
twenty  two  to'iweniy  four  a  minute.  Now  mid  then  a  sheet  with 
an  imperfect  iiiii>res>ion  would  be  haMily  thrown  out  by  on<  of 
the  sharp-eyed  men  below,  and  once  or  twi.dat  the  stroke  of  a 
bell  all  the  wheels  stopped,  and  the  great  machine  rested  for  a 
moment,  then  at  anoEhec  signal  commeneeil  the  stunning  clatter 
again.  I  w:ls  j-Iionvu  to  the  vuults  where  th^-  huge  srnek  of  paper 
is  kept.  So  niiich  is  now  used  that  the  supply  i>  .-ometimes  short 
of  the  demand,  and  the  price  is  nmcli  aiWaueed.  For  some  time 
an  a'hvrtisement  ha-t  'teen  standing  iu  tiie  cu'umns  of  the  Times, 
oiforing  a  reward  of  $51100  for  the  diseovery  of  a  subNtimte  for 
rags  iu  the  maTiiit'actnre  of  paper.  Tiii>  o;:Vt  is  made  by  the 
pioprielors  of  the  Times,  who  have  long  Kit  the  inadeipiucy  of 
the  supply." 
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COMMISSIONT-RS»  HALL. 

Spring  Garden,  or  the  Northcra  Liberties,  where  the  suhject  of 
onr  sketch  is  pituated,  hns  hecn  much  improved  witliin  a  few 
years  pa5t,  and  is  now  a  most  flourishing  district.  The  Institute 
here  located  has  become  a  desideratum.  It  possesses  a  tine  read- 
ing room  and  libraiy,  and  is  making  rapid  progress  in  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge.  jVmong  the  many  fine  buildings  of  orna- 
ment recently  erected  is  the  Commissioners'  Hall,  of  which  wo 
give  a  picture.    It  is  located  on  the  north-^-est  corner  of  Thirteenth 


PORTRAIT    OF   REV.    DR.    COS. 


and  Spring  Garden  Streets,  and  presents  a  heautifol  appearance 
to  »hc  eye.  It  is  buitt  of  stone  and  of  a  veiy  pleasing  style  of 
architeciurc.  Ii  i.^  probably  known  to  most  of  our  readers  tliat 
Philadelphia,  unlike  most  of  our  large  cities,  is  divided  into  vari- 
ous local  governments.  This  seems  to  have  been  originated  by 
the  fact  that  the  city  itself,  wliidi  formerly  covered  a  very  small 
suiface  compared  to  its  pre-cnt  area,  has  been  constantly  expand- 
ing until  it  has  finally  incliuied  the  several  districts  adjacent, 
which  are  kno\vn  as  Kensington,  Spring  Garden,  Jsorthcrn  Liber- 


REV.  UR.  COXS  CHURCH,  BKUOKLYNj  N.  T. 


ties  and  Pcnn  Township  on  the  north,  and  Moyamen--ing,  South- 
wark  and  Passyunk  on  the  south.  These  di.^trict.-;  have  been  nn- 
willijig  to  give  up  their  respective  forms  of  jrovenimi  nt,  and  ihe 
municipal  authorities  of  Philadelphia  had  no  authority  to  coerce 
them  to  do  so,  and  aUhough  they  might  o\crnin  these  districts 
with  their  own  residents,  yet  their  laws  could  have  no  weight  be- 
yond certain  lines  or  streets,  forming  the  bouudar)'  between  the 
city  proper  and  the  districts.  This  has  been  a  source  of  ^ast 
perplexity,  annoyance  and  litigation.  Numerous  efforts  have 
been  made  to  iuclade  the  whole  in  one  municipal  government. 


but  thus  far  without  effect.  The 
districts  cling  to  the  politi''al  power 
which  they  possess,  and  the  only  ad- 
vantage held  out  to  tliem  is  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  Girard  fund,  from 
which,  we  believe,  the  districts  are 
now  excluded.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  urged  ihat  their  taxes  would  be 
much  increased. by  union  with  the 
city  proper.  All  the  local  authori- 
ties have  their  respective  halls  or 
places  of  meeting,  and  several  hand- 
some and  commodious  buildings 
have  been  erected  for  their  respec- 
tive municipal  otRcers  and  for  public 
lectures. 


ACADEMY  OF  FINE  ARTS. 

The  engraving  below  presents  the 
building  of  the  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy as  seen  from  the  street.  It  is 
pituated  on  Chestnut  Street,  between 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  Streets,  and  is 
the  oldest,  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  United  States.  It 
was  founded  in  1807,  by  joint  stock 
subscription,  the  shares  being  fifty 
dollars  each,  which  entitled  each 
holder  to  free  admission  at  all  times 
appointed  for  public  exhibitions. 
Subsequently  the  shares  have  been 
fixed  at  thirty  dollars  each,  the  an- 
nual payments  released  and  the 
stockholdei's  became  the  joint  own- 
ers of  all  its  property,  estimated  at 
S3.5,000  to  S36,000. '  There  are  a 
variety  of  works  of  art  at  the  Acad- 
emy, including  some  rare  and  valu- 
able pieces  of  sculpture,  among 
which  may  he  named  "  Venus  de 
Medici,"  byCanova;  "Hero  and 
Leander,"  by  Steinhanser;  "  Son 
of  Niobe,"  from  tlic  antique  ;  "  Bac- 
chantes," by  Can-achi;  "Antonious," 
from  the  autique  ;  "  Diana,"  by 
SteinJiauser,  besides  the  mai'ble 
busts  of  Washington,  Franklin,  La- 
fayette, Hamilton,  Allston,  Clay, 
Napoleon,  Biddle  and  Benjamin 
West.  Among  the  paintings  are 
Washington's  portrait  by  Gilbeit 
Stuart,  Lafayette  by  Thomas  Sully, 
Jackson  by  Tliomas  Sully,  "  Death 
on  the  Pale  Hoi"se,"  by  Benjamin 
West,  "  Dead  Man  Restored,"  by 
Washington  Allston,  and  numerous 
other  beautiful  paintings  by  cele- 
brated masters. 
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pVritten  for  Glcaeon's  Pictorial.] 
THE  TWO  GENOESE. 

Br  ACGCSTETX  J-   H.   DUGASNE- 


On  the  crowded  quays  of  Genoa 

"Walked  a  discontented  man — 
Oaring  forth  upon  the  ocean 

Far  as  stniining  eve  could  scan; 
Fised  and  pallid  vras  his  forehead ; 

And  his  arms  ■were  tightly  locked 
O'er  the  heart  that  in  his  bosom 

Like  a  eurging  billow  rocked. 

Gazed  he  forth  npon  the  ocean, 

Throngh  the  clouds  of  misty  night — 
Gazed  he  forth  when  dancing  sunshine 

liobes  the  sea  in  golden  light ; 
And  his  lips  would  mutter  strangely, 

And  1m3  forehead  weave  a  frown, 
■Whilst  he  hogged  his  heart  more  tightly, 

As  'twere  hard  to  keep  it  down. 

Gathered  the  people  oft  around  him — 

Jeering  men  and  laughing  maids ; 
Mocking  scorn,  and  freezing  pity — 

Nodding  chins  and  wagging  heads. 
And  the  giaybeards  cried,  "  Good  Jcsn! 

'Tis  a  sight  should  make  us  sad! 
This  poor  man  has  gone  demented — 

Poor  CoLinjBUS  sure  is  mad!" 

like  that  madman  of  old  story, 

Stands  another  (Jenocse  now — 
Fixing  on  the  future's  ocean 

Earnest  eye  and  pallid  brow; 
Throbs  his  heJirt  with  ardent  longings, 

Bnt  he  uttereth  not  his  thought, 
For  the  might  of  his  conceptions 

In  the  future  mxist  bo  wrought. 

Like  Columbus  looks  he  outward, 

Through  the  gloomy  clouds  of  night. 
To  a  woELD  of  glorious  beauty 

Shining  in  upon  his  eight. 
Ileods  ho  not  the  jibes  and  mocking — 

Ileeds  he  not  the  woriis  of  scorn ;  • 

For  the  act  is  in  the  fntxire — 

Though  the  thought  be  newly  bom. 

Garibaldi!  mount  thine  ocean ! 

Grasp  the  helm,  and  sway  the  bark  I 
Onward,  0  thou  Genoese  sailor! 

Freedom  is  thy  glorious  work. 
Golden  lauds  gave  old  Columbub 

To  the  grasping  kings  of  Spain! 
TnoG  mayot  win  thy  country's  birthrigbt — 

Freedom  for  Itaua'b  gain! 

[Translated  from  the  French  for  Gleason-s  Pictorial.] 

THE    CLOCK. 


BY   AJTNE   T.   WILBDR. 


CHAPTER  I. 


INSTRTTMESTS   FOE    THE   MEASUBEMENT    OP   TIIIE. 

Can  wo  conceive  a  state  of  things  in  which  hours  succeeded  to 
hoars,  years  to  years,  mthcut  the  consciousness  of  man,  or  rather 
without  his  having  any  perception  of  the  flight  of  time  otherwise 
than  by  the  indefinite  succession  of  days  and  nights,  of  darkness 
and  light  ?  The  human  mind  must  doubtless  have  been  tormented 
with  a  necessity  of  knowing  and  appreciating  it.  So  the  specta- 
cle of  the  effort3  attempted  in  the  infancy  of  ages  to  satisfy  this 
innate  want  of  human  nature  is  a  wonderful  one.  Far  as  we  can 
remount  amid  the  obscui-ity  of  these  ages,  we  find  men  occupied 
in  solving  this  problem,  of  which  they  instinctively  felt  the 
importance. 

Under  the  poetic  sky  of  India,  in  those  golden  plains  covered 
with  flowers  and  sunshine,  the  laborer,  repairing  to  the  scene  of 
his  toils,  paused  beside  the  green  bush  where  had  just  been  bom, 
during  the  night,  the  virgin  bud  of  the  rose.  He  saw  it  disengage 
from  the  green  calyx  its  moist  brow  at  the  first  ray  of  mom,  un- 
fold and  expand  as  the  sun  ascended  the  horizon,  then  droop  and 
wither,  when  this  star,  in  all  its  glory,  had  reached  its  mid-day 
height.  At  this  moment,  the  heliotrope,  elevating  its  little  sta- 
mens towards  the  sparkling  rays,  seemed  to  inhale  from  the  burn- 
ing disc  of  the  god  of  day  the  perfumes  with  which  it  embalmed 
the  grove.  Later,  the  tulip-tree  opened  its  leaves  of  gold  anil 
purple,  and  its  petals,  detaching  themselves  from  the  corolla  to 
Btrcw  the  earth,  marked  the  decline  of  day. 

These  characteristic  circumstancas.wcrc  engraved  on  the  imag- 
inations of  Hindoo  shepherds,  and  were  noted  as  landmarks  for  the 
division  of  the  day.  They  spoke  of  the  hour  of  the  bud,  the  hour 
of  the  rose,  the  hour  of  the  heliotrope,  the  houi-  of  the  tulip,  as 
we  say  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ten  o'clock,  noon,  three,  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  flower-clock  was  doubtless  the  first 
step  in  the  chronometric  art.  Afterwai-ds  the  calendar  of  Flora 
was  added,  which  marked  the  divisions  of  the  year  by  the  flower- 
ing of  plants  peculiar  to  dift'erent  seasons. 

But  it  is  a  long  step  from  this  imperfect  and  ingenious  essay, 
practicable  scarcely  during  the  day,  to  the  decisive  invention  of 
the  solar  clock  or  gnomon,  whose  discovery  is  due  to  the  religious 
and  meditative  genius  of  Chaldea  and  of  Egypt. 

In  these  regions,  the  cradle  of  astronomy,  the  art  of  dividing 
the  day  on  a  plane  surface  by  means  of  a  perpendicular  needle 
whoso  shadow  should  traverse  successively  its  various  parts,  seems 
to  have  been  bom  at  the  same  time  with  the  art  of  numbering  days 
by  grouping  them  into  weeks,  weeks  iuto  moutlis,  months  into 


years.  The  calendar  was  formed  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
struction of  gnomons  or  sun-dials,  and  those  obelisks  of  granite, 
gigantic  monuments,  which  were,  in  principle,  but  the  needles  of 
immense  meridians. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  the  Jews  educated 
among  the  Egyptians,  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
the  gnomon,  ah-eady  difi"used  among  all  the  great  nations  of  Asia. 
Moses,  who  assuredly  knew  the  division  of  the  year  by  days, 
weeks,  and  months,  since  he  calculated  the  duration  of  the  deluge, 
seems  unacquainted  with  the  di^'ision  of  the  day  by  hours  :  when 
he  states  a  fact  he  saj-s,  "It  was  morning."  " It  was  evening." 
"The  sun  was  declining."  "It  was  night."  " The  stars  were 
shining  in  the  firmament,"  etc. 

However  this  may  be,  the  genius  of  man  soon  mado  new  pro- 
gress in  the  chronometric  art.  The  solar  clock,  that  primitive 
instrument  which  offers  even  now  the  sole  method  of  rectifying 
the  imperfections  of  our  mechanical  instruments,  remained  very 
incomplete,  since  it  measured  time  only  during  the  day  and  when 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  presented  no  obstacle  to  the  action  of 
the  solar  rays.  Dni-ing  the  night,  the  hour  could  only  be  approx- 
imately indicated  by  means  of  astronomical  observations  on  the 
moon  and  stars,  which  escaped  the  vulgar  eye,  and  were  imprac- 
ticable in  cloudy  or  rainy  weather.  Then  was  invented  the  hour- 
glass, and  shortly  after,  the  clepsydra,  or  water-clock. 

The  hour-glass  is  generally  known.  It  dates  from  the  highest 
antiquity.  Winkelman  asserts  that  it  is  to  be  found  on  an  ancient 
bas-relief  representing  the  marriage  of  Thetis  and  Peleus.  The 
hour-glass,  on  this  monument  of  Grecian  sculpture,  appears  in 
precisely  the  same  foi-m  under  which  we  see  it  at  present,  and  the 
ai  tist  has  placed  it,  not  in  the  hand  of  time,  which  would  have 
been  inappropriate  in  a  mythological  marriage,  but  in  the  hands 
of  Morpheus,  who  measures  out  his  favors  to  the  gods  as  well  as 
to  simple  mortals.  In  our  days,  the  hour-glass  is  still  sometimes 
used  in  the  marine,  notwithstanding  its  imperfections ;  and  each 
of  as  may  use  it  for  an  operation  much  less  grave,  but  which  has 
its  relative  importance,  the  cooking  of  fresh  eggs,  when  the  break- 
fast table  unites  this  substantial  and  nomishing  aliment  to  a  fra- 
grant cup  of  tea. 

The  water-clock  or  clepsydra  was  an  instmment  much  less  de- 
fective, though  also  very  simple  ;  it  was  composed  of  a  vase,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  the  water  flowed  thi'ough  a  narrow  tun- 
nel, whence  it  fell  drop  by  di'op  into  a  crystal  receiver ;  the  liquid, 
rising  imperceptibly  in  this  receiver,  on  the  sides  of  which  were 
marked  the  divisions  of  the  day,  indicated  the  hours  with  an  exact- 
n^  resembling  that  of  the  solar  clock.  The  Greek  mechanicians, 
who  soon  completed  it  by  a  dial  with  hands,  amused  themselves 
with  displaying  their  science  on  the  clepsydra :  one  of  them,  the 
celebrated  Ctesibius,  of  Alexandria,  succeeded,  by  means  of 
wheels  which  he  added  to  it  and  which  he  caused  to  move  by  the 
weight  of  the  water,  in  marking  the  days,  the  months,  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  and  even  in  sounding  a  trumpet.  He  would  have 
made  it  play  polkas  and  mazurkas,  like  our  modem  chimes,  if  the 
musical  art  had  been  as  advanced  as  horology. 

Among  the  hydraulic  clocks  of  the  ancients  is  still  cited  that  of 
the  celebrated  Chapour,  whom  we  call  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  that 
formidable  adversary  of  the  Roman  empire,  who,  after  having 
conquered  its  legions,  amused  himself  with  decapitating  all  liis 
prisoners,  generals  and  soldiers  indiscriminately.  It  seems,  that 
amid  these  bloody  executions,  this  barbarian  king  was  not  insen- 
sible to  less  savage  pleasures,  for  he  had  caused  to  be  constructed 
a  crystal  clock  of  dimensions  so  spacious  that  a  man  could  enter 
it  and  sit  there  comfortably.  Chapour  used  it  as  a  kind  of  obser- 
vatorj'  whither  he  often  went  to  trace  the  couxse  of  the  stars. 

But  the  most  important  of  the  inventions  of  antiquity  in  the 
chronometric  art  must  have  been,  indisputably,  that  of  Archim- 
edes, if  it  is  true,  as  we  cannot  doubt  after  the  testimony  of  con- 
temporary writers,  that  tliis  great  man  had  succeeded  in  constructs 
ing  a  machine  acting  by  the  aid  of  a  weight  and  springs,  and 
which  presented  in  a  spherical  form,  not  only  the  course  of  the 
hours,  but  the  march  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  different 
planets  known  at  this  epoch. 

Unfortunately,  the  secret  of  this  marvellous  mechanism  was 
not  handed  down  to  us.  The  pi-cmaturc  death  of  the  inventor, 
killed  by  a  drunken  soldier  at  the  sacking  of  Syracuse,  covered 
forever  with  profound  dai-kness  the  scientific  inventions  of  this 
rare  genius.  "With  him,  the  progress  of  the  exact  sciences  among 
the  ancients  stopped.  It  required  sixteen  centmies  of  astronomy 
and  mechanics  to  give  us,  in  an  imperfect  manner,  on  defective 
instruments,  the  measurement  of  time.  Twelve  eenturies  more 
were  nccessaiy  before  progiess  resumed  its  course.  Scientific 
effort  seemed  to  have  exhausted  the  human  mind.  The  calendar 
fixed  by  Juhus  Cfcsar,  spoiled  by  Augustus  and  his  successors, 
remained  anfinlshed  until  the  sbiteenth  centuiy  of  the  Christian 
era,  when  it  was  re-established  and  perfected  by  Gregory  XHI. 
As  for  the  art  of  Ctesibius  and  Ai-chimedes,  it  seemed  to  retro- 
grade rather  than  to  advance. 

The  Chinese  and  the  Arabs,  with  whom  mechanical  science  was 
found  after  it  had  disappeared  from  Greece  and  Italy,  limited 
themselves  to  perfecting  the  hydraulic  clock  by  ornamenting  it, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  with  grotesque 
aud  complicated  embellishments.  At  the  eighth  ceuturj- of  our 
era,  a  Chinese  astronomer,  Hang,  constructed  a  clepsydra  in 
which  were  represented  the  motions  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
five  planets,  their  conjunctions,  their  occultations,  solar  and  lunar 
eclipses.  Two  styles  or  needles  marked  on  it,  day  and  night,  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  day ;  every  time  the  needle  reached  this  di- 
vision, a  little  wooden  statue  struck  a  blow  with  a  hammer  on  a 
bell,  then  disappcai-ed  ;  when  the  hand  was  on  the  hour,  another 
statue  fulfilled  the  same  office  with  the  first. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century  the  Caliph  Haroun- 


al-Kaschid  sent  to  Charlemagne,  among  other  valuable  presents, 
a  brass  clock  inlaid  with  gold.  It  had  wheels,  and  marked  the 
hours  oa  a  dial.  At  the  moment  the  hand  rested  on  a  figure,  an 
equal  number  of  little  iron  balls  fell  on  a  beU,  which  they  made 
to  sound  as  many  times  as  there  were  hours  indicated.  Then 
twelve  windows  opened,  and  twelve  armed  cavaliers  came  out 
from  them,  who  after  various  evolutions,  re-entered  the  interior, 
and  the  ■windows  closed. 

Almost  at  the  same  period,  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Verona, 
Pacificus,  constmctcd  a  clock  of  the  same  kind,  which,  as  well  as 
its  predecessors,  marked,  beside  the  hours,  the  days  of  the  week, 
the  phases  of  the  moon,  absolutely  hke  two  beautiful  pendules 
which  may  be  seen  at  present  at  the  shop  of  Leroy,  in  the  Palais 
Eoyal. 

But  these  were  yet  only  clepsydrae ;  clocks  moved  by  water, 
that  is  to  say,  by  a  mechanism  essentially  defective ;  the  motive 
power  essayed  by  Archimedes  had  fallen  into  oblivion;  the  es- 
capement had  not  been  invented. 


CHAPTER  n. 


THE   POPE-MECHAKIC. 


About  this  time,  there  lived,  in  a  poor  convent  of  the  order  of 
St.  Beuoit,  a  man  whom  his  talents  and  his  character  were  soon 
to  elevate  to  the  summit  of  the  Christian  hierarchy.  He  was 
bom  in  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  of  poor  parents  who  destined 
him  to  the  condition  of  a  shepherd.  While  still  young,  he  was 
keeping  his  flocks  in  the  environs  of  Aurillac,  when  he  met  some 
monks  of  St.  Gerard  who  belonged  to  the  order  of  St.  Benoit. 
The  good  fathers  inteiTogated  the  child,  found  him  of  precocious 
intelligence,  and  took  him  to  then-  convent.  This  child,  this  shep- 
herd, this  little  monk  received  by  charity  into  a  monastery  almost 
as  poor  as  himself,  was  the  celebrated  Gerbert,  who  became  Pope, 
in  999,  under  the  name  of  Sylvester  II. 

A  few  years  of  study  at  St.  Gerard  taught  him  all  which  could 
then  be  learned  in  those  ascetic  retreats,  amid  semi-barbarian  pea^ 
sants  and  feudal  lords  who  were  not  less  so.  Having  far  sur- 
passed his  masters,  he  wished  to  travel  in  order  to  increase  his 
scientific  knowledge.  As  soon  as  he  had  pronounced  his  vows, 
he  repaired  to  Spain,  where  the  brilliant  domination  of  the  Arabs, 
under  the  caliphs  of  Cordova,  had  spread  everywhere  a  taste  for 
letters  and  the  arts.  Cordova,  that  Athens  of  Islamism,  num- 
bered then  220,000  houses,  1600  mosques,  900  public  baths,  and 
more  than  a  million  of  souls.  Unfortunately,  Mussulman  civili- 
zation was  far  from  having  triumphed  over  the  prejudices  which 
pervaded  at  this  period  almost  all  Christendom.  The  profound 
science  of  the  young  monk  became  suspected.  Passionately  fond 
of  the  exact  sciences,  mathematics,  astronomy,  natural  philoso- 
phy, he  passed  for  a  sorcerer ;  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  accused  of 
heresy,  notwithstanding  his  sincere  piety. 

Gerbert  felt  that  it  was  time  to  quit  Salamanca,  where  he  had 
established  his  residence.  He  departed  precipitately  for  Paris, 
and  there  soon  made  for  himself  powerful  friends.  Nominated 
first  superior  of  the  convent  of  Bobio,  in  Italy,  he  was  called  a 
short  time  afterwai-ds  to  the  archbishopric  of  Rheims,  then  be- 
came preceptor  of  Robert  1st,  king  of  Prance,  and  afterwards  of 
Otho  in.,  emperor  of  Germany,  by  the  influence  of  whom  he  was 
elected  to  the  sec  of  Ravenna,  and  ascended  the  pontifical  throne. 
His  contemporaries,  who  saw  in  him  a  man  above  his  age,  called 
him  Gerbert  the  philosopher.  "When  he  died,  in  1003,  he  was, 
according  to  the  custom,  buried  in  his  clothes  and  pontifical  orna- 
ments. His  tomb  haring  been  opened  six  hundred  years  after, 
in  1648,  the  body  of  the  pontiff",  his  vestments,  his  ornaments,  all, 
by  a  prodigy  of  presentation,  were  found  as  perfect,  apparently, 
as  at  the  moment  of  the  obsequies.  On  touching  them,  nothing 
was  left  but  a  heap  of  dust. 

This  great  man,  who  sustained  with  equal  vigor  the  weight  of 
science  and  sacerdotal  power,  amused  himself  with  the  mechani- 
cal arts  and  clock-making.  He  had  imported  into  Prance  tlie 
Arabic  figui'cs,  which  Boece  used  in  the  fifth  century,  and  which 
so  greatly  facilitated  calculation.  In  the  course  of  his  scientific 
amusements,  while  constmcting  solar  dials,  clepsydrae,  hour- 
glasses, hydraulic  organs,  he  discovered  the  motive  weight,  in- 
vented by  Archimedes  twelve  hundred  years  before.  But  he 
made  another  decisive  step  in  clock-making  by  inventing  the  es- 
capement. Prom  this  discovery  wo  may  date  the  progress  of 
modern  chronometry. 

It  seems  that  this  useful  invention  was,  in  earher  times,  diffused 
with  difficulty.  It  was  probably  too  learned  for  most  artists  of 
that  epoch.  Those  most  commonly  used  were  the  hydraulic 
clocks.  Bells  were  soon  added ;  and  the  art  being  perfected  by 
practice,  clocks  with  weights  and  hammers  became  celebrated,  in 
the  thirteenth  and  foiu-tecnth  centmies,  under  the  name  of  jaquo- 
ments.  In  the  chateaux  and  villages  where  the  sun-dials  had  not 
yet  been  replaced  by  the  new  mechanism,  it  became  necessary,  if 
by  chance  the  hour-glass  had  been  broken,  and  the  sky  was  cloudy, 
to  despatch  some  one  to  the  city  to  ascertain  the  hour.  This  dif- 
fered little  from  the  custom  of  Athens,  where,  from  house  to  house, 
a  public  crier  went  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  shadow,  that  is 
to  say,  the  hour  of  the  day  according  to  tho  indication  of  the 
gnomon. 

But  in  cities,  the  fashion  of  public  clocks  spread  the  more  rap- 
idly that  the  people  took  a  singular  pleasure  in  examining  the 
motion  of  the  needles  on  the  dial,  and  in  healing  the  clock  strike 
the  hours.  In  1314,  the  city  of  Caen  possessed  a  mechanical 
clock  which,  placed  on  the  bridge,  in  sight  of  all,  commanded  the 
admiration  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  strangers.  On  its  bell  was 
the  following  insaiplion : 
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Puieque  la  Tille  mo  loge, 

Suv  ce  pout  pour  rovoir  d'horloge, 

Je  ferai  los  hourc9  oiiir 

Pour  le  comuiuu  peupio  rejouir. 

(Since  the  city  places  me  on  tliis  bridge  to  servo  as  a  clock,  I  ■will 
strike  the  hours  to  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  people.) 

This  fashion  became  a  sort  of  passion  when  the  celebrated 
Jacques  de  Dondis  had  constructed  his  magnificent  clock  of  Padua, 
which  procured  him  the  surname  of  Jean  des  Horloges,  Tliis  su- 
perb mechanism,  which  represented  the  planetary  system  as  it 
was  then  known,  and  which  marked  the  hom*s  on  a  terrestrial 
sphere,  everywhere  excited  emulation.  Princes  and  people,  lords 
and  commons,  eveiybody  wished  to  have  clocks.  The  artists  of 
Prance  and  Italy  hardly  sufficed  for  the  fabrication  of  those  or- 
dered for  palaces,  chateaux,  churches  and  monasteries. 

One  of  the  finest  is  that  which  was  made,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, for  the  city  of  Courtnay  in  Flanders.  It  was  held  in  such 
esteem,  that  after  the  battle  of  Eosebecq,  Philip  the  Bold,  in  order 
to  punish  the  Flemings  for  their  rebellion,  took  it  fi-om  them  and 
caused  it  to  be  transported  to  Dijon,  where  it  still  ornaments  the 
tower  of  the  cathedral.  It  is  surmounted  by  two  automata  of 
iron,  two  jaquemmis,  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  strike  the  hours 
on  the  bell  with  a  hammer ;  since  then  a  child  has  been  added 
which  strikes  the  quarters. 

ThesQ  jacquemarts,  very  soon  multiphed' indefinitely,  were  for 
the  people  a  source  of  rejoicing  and  jesting.  Poems  and  epi- 
grams were  made  upon  them.  The  marriage  of  Jaequemart  and 
his  wife  was  celebrated.  The  regular  conduct  of  the  husband,  his 
constancy  in  enduring  cold  and  heat,  rain  and  hail  were  admired; 
the  calm  and  benevolent  disposition  of  the  wife  praised.  Only 
the  fate  of  poor  Jaequemart  was  pitied,  in  that,  notwithstanding 
his  goodwill,  he  could  not  satisfy  everybody,  for  he  sounded  too 
soon  for  lovers  who  were  beside  their  ladies,  too  late  for  idlers 
and  drunkards,  impatient  to  quit  work  for  the  cabaret.  Remark, 
en  passant,  the  differences  of  ideas  :  our  Burgundians  praised  the 
instrument  which  numbered  the  hours  and  imposes  regularity  on 
our  lives  ;  at  Rome,  one  of  the  personages  of  Plautus,  in  his  com- 
edy entitled  Bceotia,  curses  the  inventor  of  the  clock:  "Foimerly," 
says  he,  "  when  hunger  spoke  to  my  stomach,  I  could  appease  it ; 
now  I  can  eat  only  when  the  sun  pleases ;  I  must  consult  him ; 
the  whole  city  is  full  of  clocks  !" 

If  we  would  note  here  all  the  remarkable  clocks  due  to  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  we  must  name  those  of  Metz, 
of  Sens,  of  Auxem,  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  and  especially  of 
Lund,  in  Sweden.  This  last  was  indisputably  the  most  curious 
of  all ;  when  it  struck  the  hours,  two  cavaHers  came  out,  who, 
with  lances  in  rest,  gave  each  other  as  many  blows  as  there  were 
hours  to  be  sounded ;  then  a  door  opened,  and  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  seen  seated  on  a  throne,  with  the  child  Jesus  in  her  arms,  re- 
ceiving the  visit  of  the  Magi,  followed  by  their  train ;  then  all 
disappeared  to  re-appear  at  the  following  hour. 

The  clock  of  Strasburg  is  of  a  different  character. 

It  is  known  that  the  cathedral  of  this  city  has  had  two  clocks. 
The  first,  the  ease  of  which  was  of  wood,  and  which  was  placed 
opposite  the  present  clock,  was  commenced  in  1352  and  finished 
in  1354.  It  was  divided  into  three  parts.  The  inferior  part  rep- 
resented the  calendar,  which  made  its  tour  once  a  year.  In  the 
middle  was  an  astrolabe  indicating  the  movements  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  the  hours  and  half-hours.  The  upper  part  presented 
the  image  of  the  Virgin,  before  which  thi-ee  Magi  bent  each  time 
the  hour  was  about  to  strike. 

About  1549,  this  clock  fell  into  ruins.  It  was  resolved  to  con- 
struct a  new  one,  the  present  clock,  in  the  execution  of  which  the 
highest  celebrities  of  the  epoch  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  united 
theu'  skill;  Conrad  Dasypodius,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Strasburg,  who  was  charged  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  works ;  Tobias  Sturmer,  painter,  to  whom  were  con- 
fided the  decorations ;  and  Isaac  Habrecht,  bom  at  Schaffausen, 
in  Switzerland,  the  most  skilful  clock-maker  in  Germany. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE  ASTEONOMICAL  CLOCK  OF   8T11ASBDBG. 

la  its  present  form,  it  is  composed  of  three  stories.  On  the 
lower  story  is  an  astronomical  globe  borne  on  the  back  of  a  pel- 
ican. This  globe,  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  whose  weight  is  a 
hundred  pounds,  turns  around  once  in  twenty-fom"  houi*s.  It  rep- 
resents the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  moon,  as  well  as 
the  course  and  movements  of  the  stars,  which  all  revolve,  by 
means  of  springs  and  wheels  concealed  in  the  pelican.  In  the 
judgment  of  Dasypodius  himself,  this  is  the  best  piece  of  hla 
workmansliip. 

The  round  tablet,  placed  behind  the  globe  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  and  largest  contains  a  perpetual  calendar,  mark- 
ing the  months,  weeks  and  days.  On  each  side  of  the  calendar, 
standing  on  pedestals,  are  Diana  and  Apollo ;  one  marks  the 
days  of  the  year  with  an  an-ow  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  the 
other  points  with  the  finger  to  the  day  when  half  the  year  termi- 
nates. This  part  of  the  tablet  turns  from  left  to  right;  it  per- 
forms it  revolution  once  a  year,  and  marks  each  day  of  the  year 
by  the  name  of  a  saint,  like  the  calendar.  ' 

The  second  part  of  the  tablet,  whose  movement  is  from  right 
to  left,  revolves  once  in  a  hundred  years ;  it  is  divided  into  a  hun- 
dred equal  parts,  and  indicates  the  figure  of  the  year  from  1573, 
to  1673.  It  marks  also  the  year  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
from  5535  to  5635  ;  then,  the  equinoxes,  the  hours,  the  minutes, 
the  dates  of  Quinquagesima,  Easter  and  Advent ;  the  Dominical 
letter,  the  Bissextiles,  etc.  As  all  this  part  had  been  calculated 
on  the  Julian  calendar,  it  is  now  useless. 

The  round  placed  in  the  centi-e  of  the  tablet  forms  the  third 
part;  it  is  immovable  and  represents  the  map  of  Germany,  with 


the  coui'sc  of  the  Rhine,  the  plan  of  Strasburg,  and  the  names  of 
the  constructors  of  the  clock. 

At  the  fom-  corners  of  the  tablet  are  the  four  seasons,  figured 
by  the  four  ages  of  man. 

The  second  story  above  the  bass-reliefs  which  ero^vn  the  first,  is 
ornamented  at  the  two  exterior  angles,  by  two  lions,  of  which  one 
holds  the  arms  of  the  city,  and  the  other  those  of  the  manufac- 
tory at  whose  expense  the  clock  was  constructed.  On  the  right  is 
placed  the  tower  which  contains  the  weight  and  the  principal 
wheels  ;  on  the  other  side,  a  winding  stairway  of  stone  by  which 
the  interior  is  reached. 

Between  the  second  and  third  stories,  a  dial  marks  the  course 
and  the  quarter  of  the  moon,  by  means  of  a  cloud  on  tho  sides  of 
which  this  planet  rises  and  descends  successively. 

On  the  third  story,  fovii  jaquemarts,  turning  with  a  wheel,  repre- 
sent the  four  ages  of  man,  and  strike  the  quarters  of  an  hour  on 
cymbals.  A  little  higher  above  an  entablature,  Jesus  Christ  and 
Death  are  standing  beside  a  bell ;  Death,  approaching  at  each 
quarter  of  an  hour,  is  repulsed  by  the  Saviour,  who  permits  him,- 
to  strike  only  when  the  hour  has  come ;  for  sooner  or  later  oui' 
hour  sounds,  and  Death  always  attains  his  object. 

The  clock  is  tenninated  by  a  dome,  in  which  a  ring  of  bells 
plays  the  airs  of  ancient  canticles.  This^  invention,  imitated  since 
in  Flanders  and  Belgium,  is  due  to  the  organist,  David  Woldestein. 

At  the  summit  of  the  tower  on  the  left,  which  is  ornamented 
with  pictui'cs  by  Tobias  Sturmer,  has  been  placed  an  automaton 
cock  taken  from  the  ancient  clock,  in  1399.  This  cock,  immedi- 
ately after  the  chime,  spreads  his  wings,  stretches  out  his  neck, 
and  utters  twice  his  natm^al  cry. 

Such  is,  in  its  principal  details,  this  celebrated  clock  of  Stras- 
burg which  was  so  long  the  joy  and  pride  of  all  Alsace,  and 
which,  wonderfully  appropriate  to  the  beautiful  edifice  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  is  now  considered  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  mon- 
uments of  the  art  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

After  this  master-piece  of  mechanism,  histoxy  has  nothing  to 
register  but  modest  works  in  comparison  with  these  complicated 
compositions.  We  will,  however,  mention,  because  of  its  popular 
celebrity,  the  clock,  now  destroyed,  but  not  forgotten,  of  La  Sa- 
maritaine  of  the  Pont-Neuf.  The  mechanism  afterwards  tended 
rather  to  simplicity.  The  wheels  were  perfected,  the  escapement 
became  common,  and  gave  to  chronometrical  works  a  certainty, 
or  precision  unknown  to  preceding  centuries.  It  was  then  that 
clocks  descended  from  churches  and  towers  to  place  themselves  in 
apartments,  under  forms  adapted  to  household  wants. 

They  were  at  first  of  remarkable  simplicity.  They  resembled 
the  wooden  clocks  which  are  now  manufactured  at  Nuremburg ; 
they  were  suspended  from  the  walla,  placed  on  pedestals  of  carved 
wood,  hollow  within  to  allow  the  weight  to  act.  By  degrees  thdy 
were  adorned  or  fashioned  by  art.  The  rough  wooden  case  in 
which  the  mechanism  was  contained  was  transformed  :  it  imitated 
a  tower,  an  elegantly  formed  landmark,  the  front  of  a  church. 
Then  sculpture  and  chiselling  took  hold  of  tliem.  The  wood  was 
carved,  ornamented,  em-iched  with  figures,  by  the  chisels  of  the 
artists  of  those  days,  almost  as  much  as  at  present. 

We  must  say  that  if  horology  made,  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
sixteenth  century  inclusive,  such  brilliant  progress,  it  was  because 
it  found,  with  the  great  and  the  sovereigns  of  that  epoch,  pro- 
tectors not  less  powerful  than  enlightened.  Philip  of  Austria, 
Louis  XII.,  Maximilian  I.,  Francis  I.,  Charles  V.,  etc.,  encouraged 
it  with  their  support  and  benefactions.  Tho  taste  for  mechanics 
and  chronometry  had  so  seized  upon  the  latter,  that  after  his  abdi- 
cation he  engaged  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  the  age, 
Giovanni  Torriano,  to  shut  himself  up  with  him  in  the  convent 
of  St.  Just.  There,  these  two  celebrated  men  set  themselves 
about  composing  curious  pieces  of  mechanism,  whose  effects 
struck  with  astonishment  the  monks  of  the  monastery.  But  alas ! 
the  emperor  pursued  a  chimera;  Galileo  was  not  yet,  and  the 
pendulum  had  not  been   applied  by  Huygens   to   the   chrono- 

metric  art. 

1  ^.^  »        .... 

LOVUVG  HORIES. 

Nothing  appears  to  us  so  beautiful  in  human  experience,  as  tho 
reciprocal  affection  of  parents  and  childi'cn,  especially  after  the 
latter  have  attained  matm-ity,  and,  it  may  be,  form  new  relations 
in  life.  We  have  seen  the  loving  and  lovely  daughter,  after  she 
had  become  a  wife  and  raotliei",  seize  eveiy  opportunity  of  ^•isiting 
the  parental  home,  to  lavish  her  affectionate  attention  upon  her 
parents,  and,  by  a  thousand  graceful  and  tender  kindnesses,  assure 
thegi  that  though  she  was  an  idolized  wife  and  a  Irappy  mother, 
her  heart  still  clave  with  every  strengthening  fei-vor  to  father  and 
mother,  who  watched  over  her  infancy  and  guided  her  youth.  It 
has  been  our  privilege  to  know  such  ;  and  as  we  have  witnessed 
the  outpourings  of  love  and  happiness  between  these  devoted  and 
glomng  hearts,  we  have  felt  that  surely  much  of  heaven  might  be 
enjoyed  here  if  all  families  were  equally  attached.  And  would 
that  cveiy  daughter  knew  what  pure  joy  she  might  create  in  the 
parental  bosom  by  a  constant  keeping  alive  of  the  spirit  of  filial 
devotion,  and  seizing  frequent  opportunities  to  make  it  manifest 
in  little  acts  of  gentleness  and  love,  notwithstanding  the  cliild  may 
have  become  a  parent.  The  child  never  gi'ows  old  to  a  fond  pa- 
rent. It  is  always  the  dear  child,  and  nevei'  so  dear  as  when  it 
keeps  up  the  childish  confidence  and  love  of  its  earliest  years. — 
Gi/jillan. 

DO  MARTYRS  ALWAYS  FEEL  PAIN  3 

Is  it  not  possible  that  an  exalted  state  of  feeling  may  he  attained, 
which  will  render  the  religious  or  political  martyr  insensible  to 
pain  1  It  would  be  agreeable  to  think  the  pangs  of  martyrdom 
were  ever  thus  alleviated.  It  is  certainly  possible,  by  a  strong 
mental  effort,  to  keep  pain  in  subjection  during  a  dental  operation. 
A  firmly  fixed  tooth,  under  a  bungling  operator,  may  be  \\Tencbed 
from  the  jaw  without  pain  to  the  patient,  if  he  will  determine  not 
to  feel.  At  least,  I  know  of  one  such  case,  though  the  effort  was 
very  exhausting.  In  the  excitement  of  battle,  wounds  are  often 
not  felt.  One  would  be  glad  to  hope  Joan  of  Arc  was  insensible 
to  tlie  flames  which  consumed  her  :  and  that  the  recovered  nerve 
which  enabled  Cranraer  to  submit  iiis  right  hand  to  the  fire,  raised 
him  above  suffering. — Nofcs  and  Queries. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
DAILY  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST. 


b;  ben:  febxey  fooee. 

[The  following  daily  record  of  past  events  will  be  continued  ftom  -week  to  week ; 
exhibiting  a  schedule  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  paat, 
with  such  date  and  data  as  will  interest  and  instraot.] 

AUGUST    THIETEEKTH. 

1793. — Count  Custine,  who  fought  in  tho  revolution,  guillo- 
tined at  Paris. 

1794. — The  Spanish  army  defeated  at  Boulon,  by  Dugommier. 

1822. — Many  villages  destroyed  and  20,000  lives  lost  by  an 
earthquake  in  Syria. 

1845. — John  Eonge  riot  at  lieipsic, — ^nlno  persons  killed. 

AUGUST   FOUHTEENTH. 

1457. — Tho  Psalms,  first  of  printed  books,  issued  from  Guttem- 
berg's  press. 

1756. — Port  Oswego  captured  by  the  French  under  Montcalm. 

1765. — Boston  mob  destroyed  the  furniture  of  Andrew  Oliver, 
Stamp -master. 

1776. — Maryland  adopted  a  constitution. 

1837. — Typographical  festival  at  Mayence,  in  honor  of  Gut- 
temburg. 

AUGUST    FIPTEENTH. 

1769. — ^Napoleon  Bonaparte  bom  at  Ajaccio,  Corsica. 
1771.— Sir  "Walter  Scott  bom  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
1824. — Gen.  Lafayette  landed  from  the  Cadmus,  at  New  York. 
1844. — Mogadore  captured  by  the  Pi-ince  de  JoinviUe. 
1845. — ^Parliament  House  at  Montreal  burned  by  a  mob. 

AUGUST    SIXTEENTH. 

1777. — ^Battle  of  Bennington,  won  by  Stark's  "  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys." 

1780.— Disastrous  battle  of  Camden,  S.  C— De  Kalb  killed. 
1812. — Gen.  Hull  surrendered  to  Gen.  Brock,  near  Detroit. 
1812. — The  Prench  under  OudLnot  defeated  at  Polotsk,  Russia. 
1851. — ^Lopez  invasion  of  Cuba  finally  broken  up  and  destroyed. 

AUGUST    SETEXTEENTH. 

1408. — John  Gower,  noted  as  a  poet,  died  at  London,  aged  88. 
1780 — Beranger,  the  song-writer  of  Prance,  bom. 
1785. — Gov.  Jonathan  Tnimbull  died  at  Lebanon,  aged  75. 
1812. — Desperate  battle  between  the  Prench  and  the  Russians 
at  Smolensk. 

1821. — Georgo  IV.  received  at  Dublin  with  great  pomp. 
1848. — Destructive  fire  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

AUGUST    EIGHTEENTH. 

1780. — Tarlton  defeated  continentals  at  Rocky  Mount. 

1792. — ^Lord  John  Russel  bom  at  London. 

1840. — ^Fatal  bridge  accident  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

1846. — Brig.  Gen.  Kearney  took  possession  of  Saute  Fe. 

1848. — Yeniee  declared  herself  an  independent  republic. 

AUGUST   NINETEENTH. 

1782. — Kentackians  defeated  at  the  Blue  Lick  by  the  Indians 
under  Girty. 

1838. — U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition  sailed  from  Norfolk. 
1839.— Great  fire  at  St.  Jolm's,  N.  B. 

1839. — Rev.  Dr.  Bancroft,  historian,  died  at  "Worcester,  aged  84. 
1847. — Americans  -victorious  at  Contreras,  Mexico. 


LONDON. 

The  immense  and  the  prodigious  wealth  of  London  exhibits 
itself,  despite  the  many  effortg  to  cloud  it.  It  is  not  seen,  as  in 
New  York,  on  the  backs  of  tho  owners ;  or  as  in  Paris  on  a  beau- 
tiful day,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulougne ;  nor  in  the  house  display  of 
costly  curtains  of  brocade  and  lace,  mosaic  work,  fi-esco  painting 
Bois  de  Rose,  Buhl,  or  Marqueteric.  Por,  wherever  such  things 
exist,  they  seem  to  be  cloaked  rather  than  ostentatiously  displayed. 
Nevertheless,  the  gi'eat  and  mighty  wealth  of  London  peeps  out, 
in  spite  of  itself,  as  it  were.  I  stood  for  an  hour  in  Hanover  street; 
I  think  it  was,  gazing  with  out-stretched  eyes  and  open  mouth 
upon  the  horses  and  carriages,  the  sen'ants,  the  liveries,  the  equip- 
ages receiving  the  wealthy  visitors  of  an  afternoon  public  con- 
cert there.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  well  dressed,  no  more 
but  the  coaches,  the  cojichmen,  the  liveries,  the  horses,  are  ex- 
quisite— all.  There  was  not  a  hair  in  a  horse's  tail  or  mane,  that 
did  not  seera  to  have  been  elaborately  soigne.  Coifi'eur,  or  Prisseur 
of  Boulevard,  never  more  dressed  a  Parisian  dandy,  for  tbe  eyes 
of  misti'css  fair,  than  had  been  groomed  these  steeds  for  this  dis- 
play. The  liveries  of  these  senants  were  not  so  much  dazzling 
as  rich.  Scarlet  was  not  so  abundant  as  sober,  tamer  colors,  but 
all  things  bore  tho  mark  of  care  and  cost.  Such  equipages  wero 
there,  not  in  twos,  nor  tives,  nor  tons,  but  in  hundreds.  To  an 
^Vmcrican  eye,  it  was  a  show  of  something  between  faiiyland  and 
harlequin- — and  I  could  have  gazed  upon  it  as  upon  a  vaudeville, 
for  hom"S.  The  humble  pohceman  regulated  and  governed  tho 
equipages  of  the  great,  as  if  he  had  been  Caisar,  the  emperor 
himself.  The  crook  o||kis  finger  turned  back  even  Duchess  or 
Duke.  All  were  as  oliKent  to  his  nod  and  his  beck,  as  if  Xerxes 
had  been  ■\\Tappcd  up  in  this  policeman's  coat.  The  armorial 
bearings,  the  escutcheons  about,  were  all  Greek  to  me,  but  I  sup- 
pose they  meant  ranch,  or  they  would  not  have  been  so  carefully 
wrought  for  public  display.  England  shows,  ostentatiously  shows, 
titles,  not  gold.  Rank  is  worth  more  than  gold. — Corrcsjjondent 
of.N.  Y.  Express. 

THE  BIBLE. 

The  Bible  must  b«  the  invention  of  f/ood  men  or  angels ;  of  bad 
men  or  devils ;  or  of  God.  It  could  not  be  tho  invention  of  good 
men  or  angels ;  for  they  neither  would  nor  could  make  a  book, 
and  tell  lies  all  the  time  they  were  writing  it,  saying,  "  Thus  saitli 
the  Lord,"  when  it  was  their  ovm  invention.  It  could  not  be  tho 
invention  of  had  men  or  devils  ;  for  they  could  not  m.ake  a  book 
whicli  commands  all  duty,  forbids  all  sin,  and  Londenms  thorn- 
selves  to  all  eternity.  I  therefore  draw  this  conclusion  ;  the  Bible 
must  he  given  by  inspiration  of  God. — Simpson. 


Pamo  is  like  a  river,  that  beai-cth  u]i  things  light,  and  drowns 
those  that  are  weightv  and  solid. — Bacon. 
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AFFECTING    SCEKE. 

The  National  Maga- 
zine, in  an  article  en- 
titled "Editorial  Jot- 
tings in  the  West," 
gives  the  following  de- 
tail of  a  touching  trial 
of  Christian  principle 
in  an  Indian,  which  fell 
under  his  knowledge ; 
The  condition  of  wo- 
man has  long  been  con- 
sidered by  geographers 
the  best  indication,  not 
merely  of  tlie  develop- 
ment of  civilization, 
but  of  the  natural  sen- 
timents among  any 
people.  The  conjugal 
atFection  is  sti'onger 
even  than  the  parental 
instinct ;  but  that  altec- 
tion  is  a  very  question- 
able trait  in  this  fancied 
"  natural  state "  of 
man.  St.  Paul  describes 
the  heathen  as  "with- 
out natural  affection  ;" 
the  history  of  our  In- 
dians confirms  in  gen- 
eral his  opinion.  The 
condition  of  woman  is 
certainly  nowhere  on 
the  earth  worse.  The 
wife  of  the  Indian  is 
his  slave  ;  he  fights  or 
hunts,  but  .<hc  docs  all 
the  work,  whether  with- 
in the  wigwam  or  with- 
out. She  is  liable  to 
be  repudiated  at  the 
whim  or  iKV-sion  of  her 
lord,  and  to  be  cast  out 
burdened  with  Iter  chil- 
dren, or  di>abled  with 

sickness.     Polygamy  ii  allowed,  and  the  disturbances  and  infideli- 
ties of  dom^'stic  litV-  are  next,  perhaps,  to  dnmkonncFs,  the  most 
formidable;  ilifiieulties   that   the  missionary  has  to   meet.     By  the 
frequent   breaking  u|)  of  tlie  fiimilies,  as  well  as  of  tribc.>*,  the  tijs 
of  consanguinity  are  nut  only  sundered,  but  often  forgotten.    Sin- 
gular miissaillances  sonieilmcs   occur.     A  missionary  told  me  that 
a  chief  after  his  conversion,   and   after  becoming  even   a  local   i 
preacher,  came  to  liim  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  sei)aration  fiom  his    ! 
wife,  for  he  discovered   that  she  wa.s  his  own  sister !     Tlicy  had   ] 
been  severed  in  early  life  by  one  of  the  domestic   incidents  of  the    ! 
"natural  state  of  man,"  and  had  just  retraced  their  original  rela-   ! 
tionship.     Woman   herself,   however,  is,  even  in   :hi3  deplorable   j 
state  of  lift-,  true  to  licr  instinL  ts.     The  Indian  wife  shares  indeed   j 
the  ignorance  ami  geiieral  degradation  of  Iut  husband,  but  not  his    j 
crutity,  his  want  of  natural  alfcction      All   traveller^   bear  testi- 
mony to  her  wouianlv  .sympailiies.     The  missionaries,  a.M  we  sat 
under  tlie  tree,  volaled  an  alfcting  example.     A  cliicf  and  his  two 
wives  were  converted,  and  wished  to  join  the  mission  eimrch. 
He  was  a  tnicr  mm,  and  b.ad  a  warmer  hea-l;  than  was  usual 
among  his  race.     It  was  necessary  tliat  one  of  his  wives  should  be 
put  away ;  they  themselves,  as  Christian  converts,  saw  and  con- 
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ceded  the  necessity,  but  the  process  of  efFccting  the  separation  wa"! 
heart-rending.  The  details  of  the  process  could  not  he  determined 
in  the  ■s^TCtched  family,  and  the  missionary  was  sent  for.  He 
found  them  in  the  deepest  grief.  One  of  the  wives  was  young  an{l 
beautiful  in  both  person  and  character ;  the  other  was  aged  and 
infirm,  but  equally  esteemed  for  her  virtues.  It  was  settled  that 
the  latter  shonld  he  retained  ;  the  other  bowed  her  head  and  con- 
sented. It  was  right;  it  was  the  most  merciful  anangemcnt. 
But  a  fearful  struggle  remained  ;  the  young  wife  was  a  mother — 
she  had  an  only  child,  an  infant.  The  chief  loed  it;  it  was,  per- 
haps, to  he  the  inheritor  of  bis  authority  and  h-mor-; ;  he  could  not  I 
part  with  it.  "Never,"  said  the  missionary,  "  did  I  witness  a  I 
moreaftecling  scene  than  now  followed  No  possible  terms  coul.d 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  contending  affection  of  the  two  pii- 
renls.  Tlie  mother  sat  on  the  ground  heart-broken,  hi-r  tears 
dropping  upon  the  cliild  that  lay  in  her  arms ;  the  chief  tood  f>\Y, 
agonized  and  woei)ing,  and  the  eider  wife  shrunk  away  from  the 
scene.  The  missionary  propo-ed  at  last,  I  think,  that  it  sho.ild 
be  decided  by  lot,  and  the  child  fell  to  the  chivf,  but  the  mot'i-r 
clung  to  it.  The  missionary  urged  her  to  carry  it  to  the  arm=i  of 
the  chief,  but  she  could  not ;  her  sobs  were  her  only  reply,     lio 


[See  Letter,  page  103.] 


Stand,  maintained   his 

broken  mother  has  found  a  refuge  in  th 


then  directed  the  cliief 
to  take  it;  but  the  lat- 
ter, overcome  at  the 
grief  of  its  heart-broken 
mother,  could  not  step 
fonvard  todoso.  Wliat 
W;i3  to  be  done  1  The 
agreement  was  binding. 
In  Indian  life  the  father 
was  the  only  sure  pro- 
tector of  the  child  ;  the 
mother's  own  future 
marriage  and  protec- 
tion would  be  affected, 
too,  by  the  result.  It 
was  a  painful,  heart- 
rending case,  but  had 
no  alternative.  The 
missionary  bad  to  ad- 
vance to  the  prostrate 
woman,  and  take  the 
child  himself.  She  rev- 
erenced his  office ;  she 
believed  the  act  neces- 
sary ;  and,  with  irre- 
pressible tears  and  soba, 
yielded  the  child  ;  but, 
no  sooner  had  betaken 
it  from  her  bosom,  and 
placed  it  in  the  arms  of 
the  father,  than  the  wo- 
man leaped  towards  it, 
and  with  oat-^tretched 
hands,  struggled  to  re- 
gain it,  crying  franti- 
cally, "  Give  me  my 
child  !  O,  give  me  my 
child  1  Do  what  you 
will  with  me,  but  give 
me  my  child  !"  I  saw 
the  retained  wife  of  the 
chief  at  the  camp ;  she 
bears  the  highest  Chris- 
tian character,  and  her 
husband  has,  I  under- 
Christian  integrity.  The^  youag  heart- 
grave. 


MONTPEUER,   CAPITAL  Of  VEIWIONT. 

On  page  101  we  give  a  view  of  Montpelicr,  one  of  the  plcasaht- 
est  towns  in  New  England.  It  is  situated  on  a  plain  surrounded 
by  hills.  It  contains  about  tivc  thousand  inha!tit:\nt3.  The  State 
House  is  a  very  fine  building;  it  is  built  of  granite,  its  extreme 
length  is  150  feet,  and  its  width  in  the  C'.Mitrc,  100  fjct.  A  pro- 
jecting portico  is  of  six  Doric  columns,  6  feet  in  diameter,  aud'-SS 
feet  Iiigh ;  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  100  feet  high. 
The  interior,  embracing  the  balls  of  tlie  senat'^  and  tlic  assembly, 
and  offices  for  the  public  service,  are  fini'^hi.'d  with  great  elegance. 


PARABLE   Of  FOKGIVJCNESS. 

The  engraving  below  is  from  a  i)ainting  by  Lander,  rcecutly 
exhibited  in  Wc&tminstcr  Hall,  Lnndon,  and  for  which  a  prize  of 
one  thousand  dollars  was  awanUd.  It  is  an  attempt  to  body 
forth  by  the  pencil  tliac  beautiful  ;)ar:iblc  of  our  Saviour,  given  jn 
Matthew  18:  23 — 3d.  As  a  ivo'-k  of  art,  the  original  Uisphiys  a 
nice  conception  and  great  natui-alness  of  c.x]>ressioa. 


PAKACLE 


rORGIVENESS. 
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Wo  (;ive  tho  opening  chapters  of  a  new  novcUgtto  eutitlcd  "  I^ovo  and  Law : 
or.HStorv  of  t.ie  IIc:irt."  Ij^  Ohvei;  DoL-NUtKur. 

••Tbc  Itocfc  of  the  Lon'lv."'  h  iiketcli  hv  OkaRles  G.  Rosexbdro. 

^'Marion  M:ickeuric," 'a  Lile  of  the  time  of  tho  first  Charles  Stuart,  by 
Charlies  E.  ^^^MTE. 

*'Notos  of  Foreign  Travel."  No.  11.  by  P.  GlejlSOS, 

"  The  vVatoh,*'  a  sketch  by  .A,nxb  T.  U'iluub. 

"The  S«rgC3Ut-s  Stnitagtm."  a  story  by  U.  ^V.  LoRlXG. 

"Japan  and  the  Japur.ese."  No.  8.  by  llev.  Lutueh  FAKNa.\.3r. 

"Liuu.-  to  a  Frk-nd,-'  by  U.  W,  Pa^30>-. 

'■The  Dc:ith  Ued,"  vcrsi-s  by  Sti-net  E.  Church- 

*'  To  mv  Early  Ureaais,-'  istauzus  by  CaARLis  Stewart. 

'-  Ethof,''  a  poem  by  L.  M.  TEXxBr. 

"  1  \?wutd  1  coald  always  be  young,"  liucs  by  RicaAHP  Wriget, 


THE  GRAPE    DISEASE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Newark  Advertiser,  writing  from  Genoa, 
says  that  the  grape-vines  in  Italy  again  show  symptoms  of  the 
disease  which  for  several  years  past  has  cut  off  the  harvest.  The 
recnrrence  of  such  a  calamity  is  dreaded  by  all  classes,  and  the 
rulers  of  the  countrj'  are  again  offering  rewards  for  the  discovery 
of  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  malady,  irith  a  view  to  its  remedy. 
The  circumstance  that  the  commencement  of  this  grape  scourge 
was  coeval  with  the  introduction  of  raili'oads  into  the  country,  has 
given  rise  to  a  belief  among  the  peasantry  that  the  vegetable  mal- 
ady is  owin^,  in  some  way,  to  a  mysterious  evil  influence  diffused 
by  the  long  lines  of  iron  rails  through  the  soil  of  the  country,  or 
to  the  smoke  and  ga-s  of  the  locomotives  ;  and  there  are  some  few 
of  the  more  intelligent  who  attribute  it  to  the  effect  which  such 
powerful  electromagnetic  conductors  as  the  iron  rails  must  have 
upon  the  electrical  condition  and  relations  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  prejudice  has  proved  so  general  that  in  many  places  ihe  rail- 
roads have  been  obstructed  by  the  people,  and  in  one  case,  the 
rails  were  torn  up  for  a  distance  of  several  miles  and  throivn  into 
ditches.  The  Tuscan  government  has  issued  a  decree,  calling 
upon  all  officers  and  religious  teachers  of  the  country  to  enlighten 
the  people  on  the  subject,  and  proclaiming  to  all,  that  there  can 
be  no  reason  for  such  a  belief,  inasmuch  as  the  malady  prevails  as 
general  in  the  island  of  Elba  and  other  remote  districts,  as  in  the 
regions  traversed  by  railways. 

REV.  S.  H.  COX,  D.  D. 

On  page  105  we  give  a  portrait  of  this  venerable  clergyman, 
who  for  a  long  period  of  lime  was  the  honored  pastor  of  a  flour- 
ishing church  and  society  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  men  of  the  time,  remarkably  eccentric  in  his  manner 
and  matter,  oftentimes  very  eloquent,  and  always  original  and 
characteristic.  He  recently  resigned  his  charge  in  that  place,  and 
has  retired  from  the  ministry.  But  he  has  established  himself  in 
the  public  mind  as  a  man  of  mark  and  high  esteem.  "We  also 
give  in  connection  a  view  of  the  church  where  he  officiated.  It  is 
an  edifice  of  very  neat  appearance,  and  hundreds  there  hung  in 
wrapt  attention  upon  the  words  of  the  eloquent  preacher. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  The  New  York  Times  thinks  the  cry  of  the  age  ought  to  be, 
"  There  is  no  God  but  Mammon,  and  Dry  Goods  is  his  Prophet !" 

"We  should  do  nothing  when  the  prospects  of  life  are  fair 

that  we  would  not  do  when  they  arc  doubtful. 

....  There  were  transposed  from  Boston  to  Canada  in  1851 
goods  in  bond  to  the  value  of  3590,771  ;  from  New  York,  S548,142. 

....  The  surest  and  most  effectual  gold-diggers  are  those  who 
use  the  plough  and  spade  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture. 

....  Hannah,  daughter  of  Parker  Clay,  died  in  Dover,  N.  H., 
last  week,  in  consequence  of  having  been  burned  by  burning  fluid. 

....  A  down-east  editor  says  that  modesty  is  a  quality  that  high- 
ly adorns  a  woman,  but  niinsaman.  A  painfully  correct  conclusion. 

....  The  breast  of  a  good  man  is  a  little  heaven  commencing 
on  earth,  where  the  Deity  sits  enthroned  with  unrivalled  influence. 
No  proof  of  temperance — a  man  with  his  hat  off  at  mid- 
night explaining  to  a  lamp-post  the  political  principles  of  his  party. 

....  The  price  of  board  at  the  Irving  House — a  first  class  hotel 
— in  New  York  has  been  reduced  to  S2  per  day. 

The  southwestern  coast  of  Ceylon  has  been  visited  with 
thunder  storms  and  floods  of  great  violence. 

....  It  is  announced  that  a  general  exhibition  of  Tuscan  man- 
nfactures  is  to  be  held  at  Florence  in  October  next. 

. . .     There  have  been  imported  into  this  country  within  the 
past  fonr  years  97,846,095  pounds  of  paper  rags. 

.     English  papers  state  that  white  paper  has  become  alarm- 
ingly scarce,  and  commands  a  very  high  price. 

The  Eastport  Sentinel  gives  the  loss  of  goods  on  board 

the  Admiral  at  S7S,236.     Of  this  amount  Col.  Favor  loses  SI  000. 

....   The  longest  railway  in  the  world  is  said  to  be  the  Illinois 
Central,  which  is  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  miles  in  length. 

....  An  apothecary  in  Salem,  Mass.,  has  %vritten  over  his 
door,  "  All  kinds  of  dying  siu0  for  sale  here." 


'    THE    DAGUERREOTYPE. 

TVe  rend  the  other  day,  in  a  foi-cign  journal,  a  notice  of  the  dis 
covcry  of  a  process,  which,  if  perfected,  will  greatly  faciUtate  the 
diftusion  of  a  taste  for  the  flnc  arts  among  the  masses.  This 
marvellous  discovery  was  noiliing  short  of  an  application  of  the 
daguei-rcolypc  or  pliotographic  process  to  engraving  upon  steel. 
It  vn\l  be  remembered  that  copies  of  Allslon's  outline  drawings 
were  made  in  this  city  by  the  daguerreotype  process  upon  a  pre- 
pared plate,  and  the  lines  thus  delineated  were  then  engraved  with 
the  burin,  thereby  securing  a  fidelity  and  accuracy  that  the  best 
trained  eye  and  hand  could  never  attain.  The  instrument  em- 
ployed w;vs  one  constructed  by  ilcssrs.  Southworth  &  Hawes  of 
this  city,  and  the  perfection  of  the  achromatic  lenses  was  such 
that  not  the  slightest  spherical  aberration  was  perceptible,  even  by 
microscopic  tests.  This  was  a  great  stt-p,  but  the  discovery  we 
allude  to  above  is  more  marvellous  still;  the  slow  process  of  en- 
graving is  entirely  done  away  with ;  a  plate  prepared  in  a  peeuliar 
manner  is  so  acted  upon  by  the  rays  of  light  as  to  prepare  tlie 
same  for  the  printer's  hands. 

Thus  we  are  promised  views  of  natnre  drawn  and  engraved  by 
hei-self.  Wlien  iliis  process  is  thoroughly  perfected,  together  with 
that  now  in  embryo,  of  pioducing  colors  by  the  daguerreotype, 
tlie  acme  of  natural  representation  will  have  been  attained.  The 
fjuestion  naturally  aris^es,  what  influence  this  perfection  and  devel- 
upnient  of  the  daguerreotype  have  upon  art  1  Will  not  these  nat- 
ural pictures  by  the  hand  of  nature  supersede  all  the  efforts  of 
human  skill  1  To  this  we  reply  that  these  wonderful  discoveries 
do  not  trench  upon  the  province  of  art,  nor  will  art  cease  to  be 
cultivated  and  appreciated  imlil  machines  can  be  taught  to  think. 
The  daguerreotype  does  but  amass  materials  and  create  facilities 
for  the  artist;  it  cannot  rival  his  skill.  The  highest  works  of  ait 
are  not  literal  copies  of  natural  subjects.  It  was  from  an  exam- 
ination of  the  living  beauties  of  all  Greece,  that  the  sculptor  con- 
ceived the  ideal  of  liis  world-famed  Venus,  the  type  of  lovely 
womanhood,  true  to  universal  nature,  and  yet  resembling  no  indi- 
vidual specimen  of  the  race. 

Take  a  daguerreotype"  portrait,  it  is  an  accurate  representation 
of  the  physical  features  of  the  sitter  and  of  his  expression  at  the 
moment  of  sitting,  but  it  cannot  represent  the  soul,  without  which 
the  individuality  of  the  man  is  lost.  Compare  one  of  these  da- 
guerreotype portraits  (they  are  both  beautiful  and  valuable  in 
many  respects)  with  a  portrait  by  Vandyke,  or  Reynolds,  or 
Copley,  or  Stuart,  or  Inman,  and  you  will  see  the  difference  be- 
tween a  work  of  art  and  a  work  of  mechanism.  In  the  painting 
you  behold  the  man,  not  the  being  of  a  minute,  or  a  year,  but 
bearing  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  inner  spirit  which  a 
life  time  has  developed.  But  where  the  daguen-eotype  ends,  art 
begins,  for  the  starting  point  and  not  the  goal  of  art  is  tlie  literal 
imitation  of  nature.  The  daguerreotype  is  an  admirable  aid  to 
the  artist.  It  fixes  at  once  the  form  and  proportion  of  objects  of 
still  life,  the  outline  of  faces,  the  details  of  architecture,  and  thus 
allows  the  artist  to  devote  more  time  to  what  nothing  but  the 
trained  hand  and  eye,  and  the  inspiration  of  genius  ever  can  achieve. 

What  landscape  literally  transcribed,  without  such  rejection  of 
detail,  and  arrangement  of  life  and  shade  as  art  can  suggest, 
would  satisfy  a  refined  taste  ?  A  public  monument,  or  ornate 
chmxh,  a  ship  lying  at  anchor  with  furled  sails,  may  be  represented 
most  satisfactorily  by  the  dagueireotype,  for  such  objects  require 
mathematical  accuracy  in  their  representation,  such  as  nothing 
short  of  a  mechanical  process  can  attain.  But  we  must  call  in 
the  aid  of  art,  if  we  wish  to  see  the  pearly  clouds  floating  in  the 
azure  sky,  the  rich  woods,  changing  from  the  deep  tones  of  the 
foregi'ounds  to  the  aerial  tints  of  the  distance,  or  to  behold  the 
good  ship  under  canvass,  dashing  the  salt  foam  from  her  plung- 
ing prow. 

The  daguerreotype  cannot  call  up  the  stately  visions  of  the 
past  or  the  bright  dreams  of  the  future.  It  has  its  wide  and  use- 
ful province,  but  it  is  circumscribed  by  narrow  limits,  while  art 
owns  no  bounds.  The  past,  present  and  future  are  within  its 
scope — beauty,  such  as  eye  never  dwelt  upon,  forms  existing  only 
in  ins])ired  dreams.  To  multiply  copies  of  great  works,  to  scat- 
ter broadcast  beautiful  imi:^es  from  nature,  is  to  awaken  taste  and 
a  desire  for  that  higher  beauty  of  which  the  artist  alone  is  tlie 
minister. 


HOW.  S.4MUEL  J.  BRIDGE. 

It  gave  us  pleasure,  a  few  days  since,  to  greet  onr  friend,  lately 
from  the  Paeiiic  coast,  and  to  listen  to  his  eloquent  description  of 
that  growing  and  thrifty  republic.  There  are  few  men  engaged  in 
the  ad  minis  ti-at  ion  of  the  details  of  govenunent  so  competent  as 
he  has  shown  himself.  With  a  natural  taste  for  statistical  infor- 
mation, a  clear  head  and  sound  judgment,  he  has  proved  an  able 
government  officer.  For  more  than  twelve  years  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  revenue  department  of  Boston,  and  few  men  have 
been  better  known  to  its  merchants,  or  more  universally  respected 
for  integrity  and  consunimate  business  ability.  Mr.  Bridge  holds 
the  arduous  and  responsible  office  of  Appraiser-General  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  the  Pacific  coast  generally,  and  has  just  visited 
Washington  on  business  relative  to  tlie  mint,  custom-house  and 
marine  hospital  at  San  Francisco.  The  citizens  of  our  young  sis- 
ter State  may  congratulate  themselves  on  counting  such  a  citizen 
in  their  midst. 


Lost  aki>  fouxd. — John  Robinson  was  lost  in  the  woods  in 
Rawdon,  Canada  East,  and  found  again  after  being  absent  twelve 
days.  His  only  sustenance  in  the  woods  was  a  hare  which  he 
killed  and  ate  raw. 


Eastern  Occupation. — ^Punch  says  the  Anglo-French  forces 
in  the  East  are  called  an  army  of  occupation  ;  but  wliatever  their 
occupation  may  be,  they  seem  to  be  doing  very  little. 


CArSES    OF  CHA'N  LIGHTNIAG. 

In  a  discourse  recently  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy  by  Mr. 
W.  R.  Grove,  it  was  stated  and  proved  by  experiment,  that  the 
effects  of  rarcfiiclion  upon  gases,  either  a^  produced  by  the  air 
pump,  or  by  heat,  tends  to  render  discharges  of  electricity  more 
facile,  and  to  enable  them  to  pass  across  much  larger  spaces  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  So  strikingly  was  this  evidenced 
with  flame,  that  when  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  was  held  near 
one  of  the  terminal  points  of  the  coil  apparatus  of  Ruhmkoff, 
the  terminal  being  separated  to  a  distance  far  beyond  that  at 
which  the  spark  would  pass  in  cold  air,  the  spark  darted  along 
the  margin  of  the  flame,  and  could  be  curved  or  t^vi5ted  about  in 
any  direction,  at  the  will  of  the  experimenter,  giring  a  perfect 
illustration  of  the  crooked  form  of  lightning,  and  the  probable 
reason  why  it  does  not  pass  in  straight  lines — the  temperature  of 
the  air  being  different  at  different  points  of  its  passage,  and  much 
of  this  variation  of  temperature  being  in  all  probability  occasioned 
by  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  discharge  itself  upon  the  air. 


The  Boston  Five  Cexts  Savings  Bank. — We  are  happy  to 
learn  of  the  success  of  the  Boston  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  in 
School  Street,  which,  though  it  has  been  in  being  only  three 
months,  has  upwards  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred  depositors, 
and  has  received  $108,000.  This  speaks  well  for  the  management 
of  the  institution. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  tity,  by  Rev.  Mr,  Banister.  Mr  Harvey  Garcelon,  of  Lewistou,  Me., 
late  of  California,  to  JMisi  Surah  R.  Cheney,  of  Boston. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Caldicott.  Mr.  John  Nslson  to  MIs^  Ciitherinc  Barrett. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Miner.  Mr.  Fr.incis  C.  Oliver  to  Mi:^s  Mary  E.  Casey. 

By  Rev,  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Mar.'ton  to  Mi?s  Martha  A.  Brewster. 

By  Kev.  Phineas  Stowe,  Mr.  John  Iloward  to  Miss  Mary  Goodwin;  Mr. 
Charles E.  E.iton,  of  Comwallis,  N.  S.,  to  Mi^s  Sarah  E.  Robinson;  Mr.  Amos 
B.  Cheney  to  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Roes;  Mr.  lUchaxd  C.  Noyes  to  Miss  Louisa  E. 
Brown,  of  Boston. 

At  Charlestown.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Shepard.  Rev.  D.iniel  Richards,  p.i.stor  of  the 
Laiayette  Street  Church,  Salem,  to  Mi."^  Esther,  daughter  of  llev.  Mr.  Shepard. 

At  Cambridge,  by  Kev,  Mr,  Whittcmore.  Mr.  U'ilJAam  Jordan  to  Miss  Ade- 
liae  Smellase,  both  of  Portland,  Me. 

At  West  Newton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Benjamin  G.  Studlcy,  of  Hing- 
ham,  to  Miss  Franct^  Olivia  Dester.  of  \Ve!=-t  Newton. 

At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  Dr.  Edward  A.  C;irsley.  of  Obcrlin,  Ohio,  to 
Miss  Siirah  B,,  daughter  of  the  iJite  Samuel  Fletcher,  of  New  Ipswich.  N.  H, 

At  East  Abington,  by  Rev.  Mr,  Walker,  Mr.  William  E.  Sheldon  to  Miss 
Mary  A.  Soule, 

At  Stoughton.  by  Ebenezer  W.  Tolman,  Esq.,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Russell  to  Miss 
Jane  H.  Moody,  of  Abington. 

At  Hanvich.  by  Kev.  Mr.  Wilder,  Mr,  Salmon  H.  Wilder,  Eon  of  the  officiat- 
ing clei^'man,  to  Miss  Charlotte  E   Hoed,  of  Boston, 

At  Mu.'^catine.  Iowa,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Baird.  JoFiah  D.  "Whitney.  Jr.,  Esq,,  to 
Mrs.  LouLiaG.  Howe,  daughter  of  Samuel  Goddard,  Esq.,  of  Brookline,  Mass. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  George  Baker.  37 ;  Miss  Harriet  McDonoogh.  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Thomas  McDonough,  former  British  consul  for  tht  New  England 
Slates;  Frank  Pierce,  youngert  child  of  T.  Quincy  and  .instrv.ss  R.  Lowd,  14 
months:  Mr.  Lawrence  Ford,  60:  Capt,  Atkins  Dyer,  late  of  TrurOj  39. 

At  West  Cambridge,  Mr,  Daniel  Usher,  56. 

At  Somerville.  Capt   Robert  G.  Tenney,  59. 

At  Medford,  >iis8  X^ouise  J.  Cutter?  the  authoress,  19. 

At  Lvnn,  Mr.  Richard  Hood,  63;  Mrs.  Sar-.ih  J-  Oliver,  40. 

At  Salem,  Mr.  Ezra  Peabodv,  57j  Mrs.  Marj-  B.  Fuller.  31. 

At  Marbtehead,  Mrs.  Mary  Nutting,  23;  Mr.  Henry  N.  Quiner,  84. 

At  Beverly,  Mr.  George  Cook,  56, 

At  Danvers,  Mrs.  Huidab  S.  Jacobs,  58. 

At  Gloucester,  Mrs.  Eliz:ibcth  G,  Dodge,  44. 

At  Lowell.  Mrs.  Ann  J.  Warren.  43. 

At  Newburyport.  Mrs.  Samh  Brown,  88, 

At  Paston,  July  22,  Mrs.  Emeline  L.  Parr,  wife  of  Samuel  L,  Parr,  of  Bos- 
ton, only  daughter  of  Clark  .tnd  Polly  Pike.  25. 

At  Middleboro,  July  24,  George  Ju'dson.  son  of  Adoniram  J.  and  Priscilla  T. 
Partridge,  aged  12  days;  Mis.  Priscilla  T.'Partridge,  22  years  10  months. 

At  Walpole.  N.  H.,Mr,  Edward  R.  Dimmock,  of  San  Francisco,  formerly  of 
Boston,  24. 

At  New  Haven,  Conn,,  Mr.  Eli  Hudson,  formerly  proprietor  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Journal,  71. 

Drowned,  at  New  York,  Mr.  Joseph  Q.  Clark,  second  officer  of  the  ship 
Stingaroe. 
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pVritten  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  DYING  GIRL. 


BT    aOBAOB    0-     BOUGHMAir. 


Throw  up  tho  casements — the  spring  air 

Blows  sweetly,  eoftly  now; 
'Twill  gently  lift  that  golden  hair, 

'Twill  kiss  that  marble  brow — 
Perchance  those  drooping-Udded  eyes 

May  upwitrd  gaze  once  more, 
Ere  the  departing  spirit  rise 

Beyond  death's  misty  shore; 
Perchance  those  silent  lips  again 

May  whisper  in  our  ea.r. 
Ere  she  has  learned  to  chant  the  strain 

That  Qrst  the  risen  hear. 

The  sun  rolls  down  the  gorgeouj  west. 

Birds  warble  in  tho  trees ; 
Bat  she  will  wake  not  from  her  rest, 

She  cares  not  now  for  these ; 
Nor  for  the  path  she  loved  to  tread, 

Crossing  the  green-robed  hills, 
To  where  sweet  blossoms,  white  and  red, 

Coquette  above  the  rilLa, 
TVhcro  cowslips  and  pale  liliei  grow, 

In  sunlight,  dew  and  shower; 
TVhoro  butterflies  and  wild  flowers  go 

Gladly  from  flower  to  flower, 

Where  she  behold  bright  morning  fold 

The  clouds  in  robes  of  light, 
Or  watched  the  evening's  wings  of  gold 

Dip  in  the  shades  of  night. 
Her  spirit  folds  Its  resting  plumes 

Above  earth's  visioned  dreams 
Of  happy  eongs,  flowers,  perfumes, 

Blue  skies  and  crystal  fltroams, 
Bhe  came  as  comes  the  budding  spring, 

"With  lovely  flowers  of  May : 
She,  like  the  bird  of  snowy  wing, 

Arose  and  passed  away. 

«  — -i»  »   ■.    ■. 

[Written  for  Gleason'a  Pictorial.] 

JAPAN  AM)  THE  JAPANESE. 

No.  vn. 


BY  BEV.    LUTHEB  F^VBNHAM. 


Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Japanese — Comparison  of  the  Chinese  with  the 
Japanoee — Anecdotes — Story  of  the  robbed  Usurer — Dinner  given  to  the 
Americans  in  Loo-Choo— Funeral  Ceremonies. 

The  more  one  studies  the  history  of  the  Japanese,  the  more  is 
he  convinced  that  they  are  both  an  original  and  extraordinary 
people.  A  few  years  ago,  when  we  were  made  acquainted  more 
fully  with  China  by  its  being  opened  more  extensively  to  com- 
mercial intercourse,  we  wondered  much  at  the  curiosities  brought 
to  light  in  the  celestial  empire.  We  found  the  Chinese  almost 
entii'ely  the  reverse  of  tho  people  of  the  western  nations,  in  man- 
ners, customs,  dress  and  general  appearance. 

But  in  the  Japanese  wo  find  a  people  both  more  interesting  and 
curious  than  the  Chinese.  The  first  resemble  the  Em-opeans 
quite  as  much  as  they  do  the  latter.  Though  not  as  strong  as 
the  Europeans,  they  arc  well  made  and  have  stout  limbs. 

The  Japanese  greatly  differ  from  the  Chinese  in  many  of  their 
customs  and  ways  of  life,  as  in  "eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  dress- 
ing, shaving  of  the  head,  saluting,  sitting,  and  many  others. 
There  is  also  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  national  chai-acters  of 
the  two.  The  Chinese  are  peaceable,  timid,  much  given  to  a 
eedate  and  ruminating  way  of  life,  cunning,  suspicious,  greedy, 
and  much  addicted  to  fraud  and  usury."  The  Japanese,  on  the 
contrary,  are  quick  and  volatile,  daring,  fond  of  an  active  and 
exciting  life,  frank,  liberal  and  open-handed,  having  many  of  the 
virtues  of  the  nomadic  ti-ibcs.  The  political  institutions  of  Japan 
are  also  very  unlike  those  of  China. 

The  Chinoso  are  distinguished  imitators,  and  it  is  a  paiTot- 
liko  imitation.  Charles  Lamb's  story  of  the  mode  of  baking  a 
pig  in  China,  though  intended  as  a  burlesque,  illustrates  tho  char- 
acter of  the  people.  Because  the  first  pig  was  accidentally  roasted 
by  being  caught  in  a  burning  house,  pigs  were  thenceforth  roasted 
by  setting  firo  to  a  dwelling.  It  was  not  until  whole  provinces 
had  been  desolated,  that  a  great  Chinese  arose,  and  discovered 
that  pigs  could  be  roasted  without  burning  up  a  whole  dwelling  ! 

Another  anecdote  is  told  of  the  stupid  imitation  of  the  Chinese. 
The  governor  of  Canton  desired  to  have  a  steamer  built,  and 
obtained  an  English  steamer  as  a  model.  His  workmen  produced 
a  complete  copy — hull,  machinery,  fixtures  and  all,  except  that  tho 
original  would  go,  and  the  copy  would  not. 

The  Japanese,  on  tho  contrary,  are  an  original  people.  Their 
whole  system  of  government  and  laws  is  original,  unlike  any 
other  under  the  sun  ;  they  are  the  growth  of  the  soil  of  Japan. 
Most  that  pertains  to  tho  people  is  original;  it  was  not  copied 
from  any  other  nation.  All  tlus  goes  to  prove  that  the  Japanese 
would  be  a  wonderfully  inventive  people,  would  their  government 
permit  it. 

A  recent  English  writer  thus  sums  the  character  of  the  Japan- 
ese. "  They  carry  notions  of  honor  to  tho  vorgo  of  fanaticism ; 
and  they  arc  haughty,  vindictive  and  licentious.  On  the  other 
hand,  brawlers,  braggarts  and  backbiters  are  held  in  the  most 
supreme  contempt.  The  slightest  infraction  of  truth  is  punished 
with  severity ;  they  are  open-hearted,  hospitable,  and,  as  friends, 
faithful  to  death.  It  is  represented  that  there  is  no  peril  a  Japan- 
ese will  not  encounter  to  servo  a  friend ;  that  no  torture  will  com- 
pel him  to  betray  a  tmst;  and  that  even  tho  stranger  who  seeks 


aid  will  bo  protected  to  the  last  drop  of  blood.  The  nation,  with 
all  their  faults  and  vices,  evinced  qualities  that  won  the  hearts, 
and  commanded  the  esteem  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries." 

Several  anecdotes  have  been  related  illustrative  of  what  is 
termed  good  breeding  in  Japan.  Another  incident  may  be  men- 
tioned, which  alike  illustrates  a  Japanese  view  of  etiquette,  talent 
and  character. 

One  of  the  governors  of  Jeddo  was  directed  to  seek  out  able 
men  for  tho  service  of  the  active  emperor,  and  among  others,  a 
skilful  accountant.  A  person  named  Noda-bounso  was  highly 
recommended  to  hira  as  an  arithmetician.  The  governor  sent  for 
this  master  of  tho  science  of  numbers,  and  on  his  arrival,  gravely 
asked  him  for  the  quotient  of  100  divided  by  2.  The  candidate 
for  place  as  gravely  took  out  his  tablets,  deliberately  and  regularly 
worked  out  the  sum,  and  then  answered,  50.  "I  now  see  that 
you  are  a  man  of  discretion,  as  well  as  an  arithmetician,"  said 
the  governor,  "  and  in  every  way  fitted  for  the  post  you  seek. 
Had  you  answered  mo  ofF-hand,  I  should  have  conceived  a  had 
opinion  of  your  breeding.  Such  men  as  you  tho  emperor  wants, 
and  tho  place  is  yours." 

The  following  story  will  fui'ther  illustrate  Japanese  customs. 
A  usurer  lost  a  sum  of  money  amounting  to  500  kobans,  or  about 
£650.  Suspicions  fell  upon  one  of  his  servants  named  Tchou- 
dyets.  No  positive  proof  was  found  against  him,  and  he  utterly 
denied  tho  crime. 

The  usurer  now  repaired  to  the  governor  of  "Ohosaka,  entered 
his  complaint,  and  demanded  that  his  servant  should  be  tried  and 
punished.  The  governor,  a  reputed  wise  man,  sent  for  the  ac- 
cused and  examined  him ;  the  servant  protested  his  innocence. 
The  governor  put  him  in  prison,  and  looked  to  his  master  and  the 
other  servants  to  prove  his  guilt.  They  were  unable  to  do  this, 
but  insisted  that  he  was  the  thief,  and  ought  to  be  executed,  Tho 
governor  asked  if  they  would  set  their  hands  to  this  conviction  of 
bis  guilt  and  demand  for  execution.  They  assented,  and  did 
both,  "  affixing  their  signature  and  seals  to  the  paper  in  the  year 
1736."  The  governor,  taking  the  paper,  said  to  the  complainant, 
"Now  that  I  am  reheved  from  all  respopsibility,  I  will  order  the 
head  of  Tchou-dyets  to  be  taken  off.  Are  you  satisfied  V  Tho 
usurer  replied  that  he  was,  returned  thanks,  and  withdrew  his 
party. 

Soon*  after  a  robber,  who  was  taken  up  for  a  different  offence 
and  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  that  he  stole  the  usurer's  money. 
The  discovery  was  communicated  to  the  governor,  who  sent  for 
the  usurer  and  his  servants,  laid  before  them  the  true  thief's  con- 
fession, and  thus  addressed  them : 

"Behold,  you  accused  Tchou-dyets  without  proof,  attesting 
your  accusation  under  j'our  hands  and  seals.  I,  upon  the  strength 
of  your  assertion,  have  commanded  the  death  of  an  innocent  man. 
In  expiation  of  this  crime,  you,  your  wife,  kindred  and  servants 
must  all  lose  your  heads ;  and  I,  for  not  having  investigated  the 
business  with  sufficient  care,  shall  rip  myself  up." 

At  these  dreadful  words,  the  usurer  and  his  friends  were  over- 
whelmed with  despair.  They  wept  and  bemoaned  their  sad  fate, 
praying  for  some  mitigation  of  so  terrible  a  sentence.  But  the 
governor  remained  inflexible.  When  this  scene  of  agony  had 
lasted  for  some  time,  the  governor,  suffering  bis  features  to  relax 
into  a  milder  expression,  said : 

"  Be  comforted,  Tchou-dyets  lives !  His  answers  convinced  me 
of  his  innocence,  and  I  have  kept  him  concealed  in  the  hope  that 
the  truth  would  come  to  light."  He  then  ordered  Tchou-dyets  to 
be  introduced,  and  proceeded  thus :  "  Tomoya — ^for  that  was  the 
name  of  the  usurer — your  false  accusation  has  caused  this  inno- 
cent man  to  suffer  imprisonment,  and  nearly  cost  him  bis  life. 
As  tliis  in'omediable  misfortune  has  been  happily  averted,  your 
lives  shall  be  spared ;  but  as  some  oompensation  for  what  he  has 
undergone,  you  shall  give  him  500  kobans,  and  treat  him  hence- 
forth as  a  faithful  servant.  Let  the  pangs  you  have  this  day 
experienced  be  graven  on  all  your  minds,  as  a  warning  how  you 
again  bring  foi*ward  accusations  upon  insufficient  grounds." 

This  decision  of  the  governor  gave  universal  satisfaction,  and, 
in  testimony  of  the  Tiogoon's  approbation,  he  was  soon  afterwards 
promoted  to  a  more  important  and  lucrative  situation  as  governor 
of  Nagasaki. 

A  party  from  Commodore  Perry's  squadron  visited  recently 
Loo-Choo  Island,  a  dependency  of  Japan.  This  island  is  consid- 
erably south  of  Japan  proper.  It  is  sixty  miles  in  length  by  from 
five  to  fifteen  in  breadth.  The  party  spent  a  week  in  traversing 
the  island,  not  without  being  closely  watched  by  the  authorities. 
In  particular,  a  mandarin  of  tho  fifth  class  followed  the  party 
closely,  watching  their  every  movement.  Our  countryman.  Bay- 
ard Taylor,  was  of  this  party,  and  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  the 
island  in  his  lecture  on  Japan.  A  German,  who  accompanied  the 
expedition  to  Japan,  was  also  of  this  select  party.  The  following 
passage  of  his  describing  a  dinner-party  in  Loo-Choo  wo  give  in 
his  own  words,  as  the  description  cannot  be  improved : 

"  The  hall  in  which  the  feast  was  to  be  given  had  been  prepared 
at  a  few  feet  from  the  gates  of  tlie  town ;  the  arms  had  been  stacked 
and  the  cannons  muzzled ;  the  crew  received  extraordinary  rations 
of  grog,  wliilst  the  officers  repaired  to  the  place  assigned  for  the 
feast.  Tho  ball  was  divided  into  three  apartments,  of  which  the 
one  in  tlio  middle  contained  four  tables  for  the  eminent  person- 
ages. These  tables  groaned  under  tho  weight  of  a  remarkable 
quantity  of  small  plates  filled  with  all  kinds  of  eatables,  quite 
encouraging  to  tlie  appetite,  and  of  a  most  delicious  taste,  but 
which  were  altogether  too  delicate  for  the  maws  of  a  hungry 
mariner.  Tea  was  served  in  exceedingly  small  cups,  which  ser- 
vants were  always  on  hand  to  fill ;  there  was  neither  sugar  nor 
milk  in  it,  but  out  of  regard  for  us,  they  bad  provided  some  sugar 
candy.  These  were  notliing  but  tlie  preliminaries  of  the  feast; 
j  the  repast,  propa-ly  so  called,  consisted  of  twelve  kinds  of  soup. 


which  we  were  assured  was  in  Japan,  considered  to  be  a  royal 
repast.  It  is  the  custom  there  to  have  feasts  consisting  of  three, 
four,  or  nine  soups  or  services,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
guests ;  but  a  dinner  of  twelve  soups  was  the  neplus  ultra  of  the 
consideration  they  could  show  a  stranger. 

"  The  food  was  put  in  small  plates  of  the  size  of  a  saucer,  and 
consisted  of  different  kinds  of  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  and  fried  eggs, 
and,  only  think,  there  was  a  plate  filled  with  the  greatest  delicacy 
of  all — dog's  meat !  Do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  ani- 
mals which  are  used  for  the  purpose  in  the  Japanese  kitchen  re- 
semble in  any  respect  the  European  quadrupeds  of  tho  same 
name.  They  are  delicate  little  puppies,  fattened  for  this  purpose 
from  the.  most  tender  age;  and  I  frankly  confess  I  have  never 
eaten  more  agreeable  or  more  succulent  meat;  the  most  fastidious 
epicure  would  have  no  fault  to  find  with  it. 

"  With  the  tea  they  served  us  with  jach/,  a  drink  made  of  rice — 
most  writers  spell  this  sackee — and  of  a  most  delicious  taste,  but 
again  without  sugar.  They  poured  it  out  of  a  pot  placed  on  tho 
table,  and  it  was  given  to  us  in  little  Lilliputian  cups  of  the  size 
of  a  thimble,  made  of  China,  which  obliged  us  to  get  them  filled 
up  several  times.  This  drink  was  not  at  all  intoxicating,  and  I 
confess,  for  my  part,  I  drank  fifteen  cups  of  it  without  feeling  the 
slightest  effect.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that  all  the  meats  aro 
served  up  in  small  quantities ;  but  they  aro  handed  around  so 
often,  that  in  the  end  one  is  satisfied. 

"  To  eat  these  luxuries,  they  had  chop-sticks  on  the  tables — a 
kind  of  sharp-pointed  ebony  stick,  such  as  the  Chinese  use — which 
they  held  between  the  thumb  and  third  fingers,  and  which  they 
move  about  at  pleasure.  I  performed  my  part  very  well  for  my 
first  attempt ;  yet  to  eat  the  soup,  or  rather  the  different  kinds  of 
soup,  they  managed  to  make  up  for  our  European  awkwardness 
by  giving  us  spoons  made  of  China,  whilst  they  used  chop-sticks 
with  great  dexterity.  Apart  from  these  rather  singular  customs, 
in  point  of  manners  and  refinement,  there  was  nothing  to  com- 
plain of.  Like  all  Oriental  nations,  the  peculiarity  of  their  tastes 
may  at  first  strike  us  rather  out  of  the  way ;  but  we  soon  got  accus- 
tomed to  them,  and  I  believe  the  American  offieers  who  accepted 
of  their  hospitality,  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  reception  they 
met  with.  We  returned  to  the  ships  highly  delighted  with  the 
civilities  of  these  grandees  of  Japan;  and  although  they  gave  ua 
dog's  meat  to  eat,  no  one  said  he  had  an  appetite  for  any  other 
delicacy  I    Every  one  seemed  satisfied." 

As  in  other  respects,  the  Japanese  have  peculiar  ceremonies  in 
connection  with  the  burial  of  the  dead.  When  a  person  dies,  the 
first  symptom  of  mourning  that  appears  is  the  turning  of  all  the 
screens  and  sliding-doors  throughout  the  house  topsy-turvy,  and 
all  garments  inside  out.  A  priest  then  takes  his  place  by  the 
corpse.  The  family  is  considered  to  be  too  much  afflicted  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  funeral ;  the  necessary  arrangements  aro 
made  by  others.  The  dead  are  buried  in  graves  of  the  shape  of 
wells  near  some  temple.  A  monument  is  prepared  bearing  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  and,  if  married,  the  name  of  the  survivor  is 
added  in  red  letters,  to  he  blackened,  or  sometimes  gilt,  when  this 
surviving  partner  shall  rejoin  in  the  grave  the  partner  who  has 
gone  before.  The  funeral  procession  is  usually  veiy  long  and 
imposing.  It  is  preceded  by  torch-bearers,  who  are  followed  by  a 
large  company  of  priests  bearing  their  sacred  books,  incense,  etc.; 
then  follows  servants,  friends  and  relatives.  The  mourners  wear 
pure  white. 

In  the  early  history  of  Japan,  the  house  of  the  deceased  was 
burnt,  except  what  was  used  in  constmcting  his  monument. 
Now,  it  is  merely  purified  by  fire  and  oil.  A  cruel  custom  pre- 
vailed of  burying  servants  alive  with  their  masters ;  afterwards 
they  were  permitted  to  kill  themselves  first.  And  that  they  should 
be  thus  buried,  was  expressly  stipulated  when  they  were  hired. 
Now,  effigies  are  happily  substituted  for  the  living  men.  The 
Japanese  mourn  for  theu"  friends  forty-nine  days,  and  some  wiiters 
say  longer. 

We  do  not  read  of  newspaper?,  railroads,  or  telegraphs  in  Japan. 
The  pQOple  are  bright  (Jnougli  to  have  invented  each,  and  to  man- 
age them,  biit  the  government  fear  new  ideas.  Eires  occur  eveiy 
fair  night  in  the  large  cities,  and  yet,  though  fire-engines  have 
been  presented  by  the  Dutch,  they  decHne  to  use  them.  It  is 
said  that  on  rainy  nights  they  congratulate  each  other,  since  fires 
are  not  likely  to  occur.  The  houses  being  built  of  wood,  in  no 
part  of  the  world  are  fires  more  destnictive  of  life  and  property. 
It  is  a  custom  there  to  have  storehouses  built  of  less  combustible 
materials  than  those  they  live  and  do  business  in,  where  they 
deposit  their  valuables  to  preser^'C  them  from  their  constantly 
occurring  fires. 

The  ships  of  Japan  are  small  affairs.  Indeed,  the  govemment, 
opposing  all  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  prescribes  the  form 
in  which  ships  shall  be  built.  One  point  is  to  have  them  weak 
about  the  stern ;  another  is,  that  the  rudder  be  so  hung  that  a 
rough  sea  shall  be  pretty  sure  to  carry  it  away,  if  not  to  break  a 
leak  in  the  stern.  Thus  long  voyages  are  not  safe,  and  the  mari- 
ner is  kept  witliin  sight  of  his  native  shores. 

The  Japanese  have  one  modern  notion,  though  they  have  not 
modern  conveyances.  This  is  a  post  for  letters,  which  is  estab- 
lished throughout  the  empire.  It  is  a  pedesti-ian  establishment, 
and  yet  very  swift.  Every  carrier  is  accompanied  by  a  partner, 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  delay  from  any  accident  that 
may  befall  him.  The  men  run  at  their  utmost  speed,  and  upon 
nearing  tho  end  of  their  stage,  find  tho  relay  carriers  awaiting 
them,  to  whom  the  packet  is  tossed  the  moment  they  are  within 
reach  of  each  other.  There  are  horses  enough  in  Japan  to  cany 
tho  news.  We  read  of  one  that  could  fly  his  thousand  miles  a 
clay — a  railroad  horse,  one  would  fancy.  But  to  convey  the  mails 
by  horse  power  would  be  progressive,  and  the  Japanese  are  the 
most  conservative  of  conseiwatives. 


GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


Ill 


EDlTORLUi  niELA^'GE. 

Barney  "Williams,  the  actor,  has  contrihuted  the  proceeds  of 

his  benefit,  S500,  to  the  "Washington  Monnment. A  great 

excitement  has  recently  prevailed  in  the  vicinity  of  Clear  Lake, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  Dubuque,  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  a  party  of  Sioux  wamors,  six  hundred  in  number, 
anued  with  revolvers,  rifles,  knives,  etc.     A  forco  of  three  hundred 

troops  were  ordered  out  to  remove  them. A  great  genius  will 

sincerely  acknowledge  both  his  defects  and  perfections ;  for  it  is  a 

weakness  not  to  own  the  ill  us  well  as  the  good  that  is  in  us. A 

rattlesnake,  five  feet  eight  inches  long,  and  eight  inches  in  circum- 
ference, ha\'ing  twelve  rattles,  was  killed  last  week  in  the  north 
pmt  of  Medfield,  by  Mr.  Henry  Clark.  Another,  supposed  to  be 
the  mate,  was  heard  to  rattle  near  by,  but  escaped  in  the  thick 

underbrush. A  gang  of  counteifeitcrs  has  been  arrested  in 

Nicholas  county,  Kentucky,  with  seven  thousand  dollars  of  bad 
money  in  their  possession.- — Miss  Martha  Parks,  a  respectable 
young  lady  of  Charlotte,  North  Cai-oUna,  recently  mysteriously 
disappeared,  and  a  few  days  ago  was  discovered  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  to^\■n,  in  a  canebrake,  much  shattered  in  mind  and  body, 
having  remained  in  her  seclusion  eleven  days.  She  states  that 
her  object  was  to  starve  hei-self  to  death,  and  that  she  had  eaten 
nothing  but  a  few  blackberries. The  Kock  Island  (111.)  Ga- 
zette estimates  the  loss  of  property  by  the  hurricane  which  swept 

over  that  town  and  Davenport,  Iowa,  lately,  at  3100,000  It 

is  said  that  the  cholera  has  appeared  in  Burke  county,  Georgia, 
and  at  last  advices  was  raging  to  a  frightful  extent.  Out  of  a 
total  of  fifty-seven  cases  there  had  been  fifty  deaths,  twelve  of 

which  occurred  in  one  family. The  Scotch  Giant,  who  has 

been  exhibited  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  died  suddenly  a£p 
Laporte,  Indiana,  lately.     His  remains  were  taken  to  his  late  resi- 
dence in  "Wisconsin  for  interment. The   German   Catholic 

Orphan  Asylum,  near  Alleghany  City,  Pennsylvania,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  lately.     There  were  about  fifty  boys  in  the  asylum, 

who  were  saved  vrithout  injury.    Loss  ©SOOO. A.  H.  Hcrr, 

Esq.  purchased  the  valuable  water  power  and  factory  property  at 
Harper's  Perry,  lately,   for  ©25,000.     It  cost  the  company  of 

■whom  he  purchased  it,  S100,000. The  present  population  of 

Portland,  Maine,  is  estimated  at  30,000  ;  an  increase  of  10,000  in 
four  years,  in  consequence  of  the  late  railway  improvements. 
The  valuation  of  taxable  property  is   now  about  S19,000,00D, 

against  313,000,000  in  1850. A  young  lady,  attired  in  boys' 

clothes,  was  apprehended  at  "Washington,  lately,  for  going  about 
the  city  under  suspicious  circumstances.  It  is  supposed  she  es- 
caped from  Bishop   Doane's   Seminary  at  Princeton. The 

CarroUs,  of  CaiTollton,  have  recently  enlarged  the  church  of  Car- 
roUton,  and  built  a  monument  to  their  heroic  old  ancestor  of  revo- 
lutionary memory,  who  was  so  determined  that  his  place  of  resi- 
dence should  not  be  mistaken. The  number  of  arrivals  at  the 

port  of  New  York  for  the  month  of  July  was  35,147,  an  increase 

of  9340  on  the  preceding  month. The  Dahlia  is  a  native  of 

the  matches  of  Peru,  and  was  named  after  Dahl,  the  famous 
Swedish  botanist.  It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  its  introduc- 
tion into  Europe,  and  it  is  now  the  universal  favorite  of  florists. 

The  numberof  known  varieties  is  about  five  hundred. Copper 

ore,  of  the  finest  quahty,  has  been  found  in  different  sections  of 
Carroll  county,  Virginia. -: — The  women  who  took  part  in  tlie 
liquor  riot  at  Baraboo,  "Wisconsin,  have  had  their  examination — 
for  breaking  open  a  grog  shop  and  destroying  its  contents — and 
were  discharged  on  the  ground  that  no  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted.  The   Old  South  Church  Society  in  "Worcester  have 

raised  S500  to  support  a  missionaiy  in  Kansas. Sliss  Louisa 

Howard,  from  the  Haymarfcet,  and  Mr.  and  Mas.  J.  "Wood,  from 
Manchester,  England,  are  engaged  at  the  new  Boston  theatre. 


Japanese  CuLTimE. — The  Japanese  are  far  from  being  as 
much  behind  the  times  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  country,  not  Christian,  in  the  world  so  educated,  culti- 
vated and  refined.  Their  mechanics  are,  in  some  things,  more 
ingenious  and  skilliil  than  our  own.  Their  farmers,  if  they  fall 
behind  ours  in  enterprise,  beat  them  in  thrift  and  economy,  and  in 
the  quantity  of  produce  they  raise  under  the  same  circumstances  ; 
they  had  printed  books  long  before  we  had  ;  they  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  European  science  and  art,  and  avail  themselves  eagerly 
of  its  discoveries ;  their  coasting-trade  is  large  and  busy. 


Kansas. — A  letter  from  Kansas  says  a  newspaper  press  is  much 
wanted  there,  and  the  want  it  appears  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  newspaper  devoted  to  the  cause  of  free  principles 
and  free  institutions.  The  last  number  of  the  "Wellington  (0.) 
Journal  contains  the  valedictory  of  Mr.  Brewster,  the  editor,  who 
is  about  to  remove  to  Elansa^,  press,  types  and  all,  and  establish 
a  paper  at  Port  Leavenwoith. 


Hoxorable  Testimosy. — In  a  late  speech  by  Senator  Sew- 
ard, he  stated  that  a  man  who  at  one  time  worked  with  the  spade 
and  the  wheelbarrow  on  the  Erie  Canal  was  now  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  and  one  of  its  ablest  members.  He  had  reference  to  ilr. 
"Wade,  whose  brother  is  also  a  member  of  Congress  in  the  House. 


Detaixisg  Baggage. — An  act  has  been  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Connecticut,  giving  to  boarding-houso  keepers  the  right 
to  detain  baggage,  etc.,  for  any  money  due  for  board,  and  to  sell 
it  at  the  expiration  of  six  weeks. 


New  Toek  Locomotion. — There  are  now  in  New  York  city 
33  lines  of  omuibusses,  with  521  vehicles ;  also  five  city  railroads,, 
with  164  cars. 


toassliic  (©atl]criuQ0. 


The  mayor  of  Eoxbnry  has  paid  S90  out  of  his  own  pocket  for 
the  4th  July  salute,  because  the  Common  Council  wouldn't  concur. 

Zcbina  Moody  of  Granby,  Mass.,  while  spreading  hay,  almost 
stumbled  backwards  over  a  rattlesnake,  four  feet  loiig,  with  four- 
teen rattles.     The  man  captm-ed  the  snake  alive. 

Hem-y  Cart,  a  laborer,  while  digging  a  cellar  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
found  a  box  under  the  groimd,  which  contained  gold  and  silver 
coins  to  the  amount  of  SIOOO. 

Late  advices  from  New  Mexico  state  that  a  very  destructive  fire 
had  occurred  at  Santa  Pe.  A  number  of  cstabhshmcnts  belong- 
ing to  prominent  merchants  were  among  the  buildings  brnmed. 

During  the  month  of  July,  1343  licenses  were  granted  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  of  which  1193  were  for  taverns.  Receipts 
tlierefor  311,311. 

A  gentleman  stopped  at  the  American  House  recently,  and  gave 
the  following  order  in  a  tone  up  to  110  in  the  shade :  "Landlord, 
put  my  baggago  on  the  ice,  and  make  up  a  bed  for  me  in  the 
refrigerator." 

A  man  in  "Wlieeling,  Va.,  lately  rendered  himself  a  cripple  for 
life,  by  a  cold  bath  while  sweating.  Paralysis  immediately  shriv- 
elled his  left  side,  from  shoulder  to  foot,  a  deadness  creeping  over 
it  which  no  medical  aid  can  probably  remove. 

The  Cincinnati  papers  state  that  the  Catawba  grapes,  in  many 
places  in  that  vicinity,  are  badly  mildewed,  and  that  according  to 
present  prospects  the  grape  harvest  will  be  less  abundant  than  the 
average, 

A  sprightly  looking  little  girl  passed  through  Buffalo,  on 
Tuesday  last,  in  charge  of  the  American  Express  Company. 
She  was  destined  for  Joliet,  lU.  This  method  of  sending  children 
is  getting  to  be  common. 

The  editor  of  the  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Bugle  has  recently 
made  a  trip  of  three  days  into  Nebraska.  He  says  he  saw  one 
elk,  thirty-seven  tiu-keys,  thirteen  deer,  three  wolves,  and  wild 
ducks  innumerable— and  any  quantity  of  very  fine  raspberrries 
and  strawbeiTies,  and  abundance  of  fine  fish. 

Dr,  Hope  threw  a  tumbler  full  of  vitriol  on  one  of  his  tenants 
in  New  York,  recently.  The  poor  tenant's  eye  and  face  were 
bm-ned  in  a  frightful  manner,  and  the  flesh  of  his  face  actually 
dropped  off  in  his  hands.  Tlie  vitriol  burned  his  cravat  nearly 
off  his  neck. 

A  man  named  Adam  Straley,  of  Cuylerville,  New  York,  was 
on  a  fishing  excursion  with  his  sou  on  Sunday  week.  -They  had 
caught  some  fish  and  the  boy  was  carrying  them  in  a  small  sack 
which  also  contained  a  large  butcher  Imife,  when  he  accidentally 
fell,  and  making  no  effort  to  ai-ise,  liis  father  attempted  to  help 
hira,  when  he  found  the  knife  had  pierced  his  son's  heart,  and  he 
was  a  corpse. 

Ship  Great  Britain,  arrived  at  Boston,  2d  inst.,  in  forty-seven 
days  from  Goitenbm-g,  with  three  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  ro- 
bust and  industrious  natives  of  Sweden.  The  condition  of  the  im- 
migrants on  their  arrival,  was  in  every  respect  commendable  to 
the  ofiicers  of  the  ship  and  the  cleanly  habits  of  the  passengers. 
There  was  scarcely  any  sickness  dm-ing  the  voyage.  One  bright 
and  lusty  little  fellow  was  ushered  into  this  breatliing  world  just 
before  the  ship  arrived  in  port. 


Jbretgn   Items. 

Accounts  from  St.  Petersburg  state  that  the  Czar  is  determined 
not  to  yield,  but  discontent  prevailed  in  the  capital. 

It  is  asserted  that  while  6000  Russians  were  marching  from  Bu- 
charest, one-half  were  struck  down  by  sun  stroke,  or  inflammation 
of  the  brain. 

Dui-ing  a  recent  ^"isit  made  to  the  Liverpool  Union  Bank,  Mr. 
Hobbs,  the  celebrated  American  lock  maker,  picked  the  principal 
lock  on  the  door  of  the  strong  room  in  a  few  minutes. 

Recent  explorations  at  Pompeii  have  brought  to  light  a  new 
bath-house,  larger  than  that  discovered  in  1824.  A  more  valuable 
discovery  is  that  of  a  piece  of  glass  shaped  like  a  magnifying  glass. 

A  letter  from  Kiel  of  the  19th  ult.,  in  a  Berlin  newspaper,  says 
that  the  French  expeditionary  army  of  the  Baltic  will  disembark 
provisionally  in  the  island  of  Zealand,  and  that  Denmark  will 
shortly  abandon  her  neutrality. 

Marshal  St.  Arnaud  has  returned  to  Paris.  The  emperor  and 
empress  left  Paris  on  the  19th  for  Bayonne,  on  the  way  to  the 
baths  of  Baretz.  Count  Casimir  Bathyany  died  at  Paris  on 
th£  12th. 

A  remarkable  fact  is  recorded  in  a  late  Paris  paper,  to  the 
effect  that  out  of  upwards  of  16,000  persons  subscribers  to  the 
public  baths  of  Paris,  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  and  who  were 
in  the  daily  habit  of  bathing,  only  two  cases  of  cholera  had 
occurred. 

By  private  advices  of  a  very  late  date  from  Silistria,  we  learn 
that  the  Russians  have  indeed  retreated  from  the  siege  of  that 
place,  but  less  baflled  by  the  Turks  than  as  a  precaution  against 
the  movements  of  the  allies,  and  with  a  view  to  defeat  them  in 
their  projected  descent  on  the  Crimea. 

A  Crystal  Palace  is  to  be  built  at  Naples.  The  king  has  ap- 
proved the  plan,  and  pointed  out  the  Villa  Realc,  close  to  tlie 
sea,  as  the  site.  The  intention  is  to  devote  the  building  to  works 
of  art  and  science,  and  thus  to  form  a  permanent  depot  for  expos- 
ing the  industry  of  the  country. 

The  octroi  officers  at  the  different  barriers  of  Paris  had  for 
some  time  past  remarked  that  a  man  frequently  entered  and  left 
with  a  small  cartful  of  children's  toys,  cliicfly  wooden  horses,  one 
of  the  latter  being  of  large  size.  One  day  they  concluded  to  ex- 
amine this  man's  cargo,  and  he  immediately  took  to  flight,  leav- 
ing the  cart  and  its  contents  in  then-  possession.  The  bodies  of 
the  horses  were  found  to  be  hollow  and  filled  with  brandy. 

It  is  said  that  the  one  hundred  thousand  troops  who  were  to 
form  the  French  camp  at  Boulogne,  are  nearly  all  assembled,  and 
the  city  was  at  last  accounts,  thronged  to  the  utmost  with  a  con- 
stant influx  of  otficers,  soldiers  and  visitors.  The  camp  is  on  the 
same  va.?t  area  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  grand  army  of  Napoleon  the  first,  when  he  was 
preparing  for  the  invasion  oV  England. 

Three  men  were  recently  tried  by  the  Tribunal  of  Paris  for  dog 
and  cat  stealing.  They  were  caught  by  the  police,  with  a  bag 
containing  nine  dogs  and  as  many  cats,  and  the  men  avowed  that 
their  only  mode  of  living  was  cat  and  dog  stealing,  by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  obtain  about  fifty  of  these  animals  per  day.  Tbcy 
had,  they  declared,  a  yard  and  shed  in  the  ncighhorlioo'd  of  the 
Rue  Mouff'card  where  they  tiu-ued  tlicir  booty  to  account.  Tbo 
skins  thev  sold  to  the  furriers,  the  flesh  was  boiled  down  for  the 
sake  of  tlie  fat,  and  the  bones  woro  con^-crtctl  partly  into  glue, 
and  partly  into  animal  cliarcoal. 


Saniis  of  ©olk 


There  is  a  heroic  innocence,  as  weU  as  a  heroic  courage. 

— St.  Ewemond. 

It  is  fruition,  and  not  possession,  that  renders  us  happy. — 

Montaigne. 

....  The  wise  man  stands  firm  in  all  extremities,  and  bears 
the  lot  of  his  humanity  with  a  divine  temper. — Sen. 

Equity  judgcth  with  lenity,  laws  with  extremity.     In  all 

moral  cases,  the  reason  of  the  law  is  the  law. — Scott. 

A  poor  spiiit  is  poorer  than  a  popr  purse.    A  very  few 

pounds  a  year  would  ease  a  man  of  the  scandal  of  avarice. — Smft. 

....  He  that  is  taught  to  live  upon  little,  owes  more  to  his 
father's  wisdom,  than  he  that  has  a  great  deal  left  him,  does  to 
his  father's  care. — Pen. 

The  greatest  of  all  injustice  is  that  which  goes  under  the 

name  of  law;  and  of  all  sorts  of  tyranny,  the  forcing  the  letter  of 
the  law  against  the  equity  is  the  most  insupportable. — L'Estrange. 

Necessity,  that  gi-eat  refuge  and  excuse  for  human  frailty, 

breaks  thi-ough  all  law ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  accounted  in  fault, 
whose  crime  is  not  the  effect  of  choice,  but  force. — Sen. 

....  The  laws  keep  up  their  credit,  not  because  they  are  all 
just,  but  because  they  are  laws.  This  is  the  mystical  foundation 
of  their  authority,  and  they  have  no  other. — Montaigne. 

....  What  can  be  a  more  wretched  sight  than  to  see  a  starving 
miser  mortify  without  religion  ? — to  submit  to  such  volimtary 
hardships  to  no  purpose,  and  lose  the  present  without  providing 
for  the  future. — Gall. 


lobr'0  luigct. 

"Why  was  the  first  day  of  Adam's  life  the  longest  ever  known  1 
Because  it  had  no  Eve. 

Jeems  says  that  he  likes  the  lay  of  the  last  minstrel ;  but  at  this 
particular  season  he  prefers  tlie  lay  of  the  hen — ^boiled,  vpith  pep- 
per and  salt  on  them. 

An  exchange  says : — "  "We  receive  papers,  daily,  that  lai/  in  the 
post-ofSce  from  five  to  fifteen  hours."  "We  presume  tiiey  must  be 
from  Shanghai  or  Cochin  China. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  has  the  following  paragraph ;  the  italics 
are  ours  :  "  Major  William  Keller  died  at  Cumberland,  Maryland, 
on  the  22d  of  June.  His  death,  it  is  said,  was  hastened  by  a 
wound  in  the  war  of  1S12." 

Obsen'ing  yesterday  at  the  street  comers  a  poster  headed, 
"Lost,  a  week  or  two  since,"  Old  Roger  remarked  that  any  one 
who  had  not  sustained  the  loss  of  more  than  two  weeks  might 
consider  it  fortnight. — Post. 

One  of  our  exchanges  closes  its  account  of  the  funeral  of  a 
child  which  was  run  over  by  the  cai-s,  by  saying  that  "the  funeral 
exercises  were  solemn  and  imposing,  and  well  calculated  to  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  the  children  the  danger  of  playing  about 
the  railroads." 

"  "Who  is  that  lovely  girl  1"  exclaimed  the  witty  Lord  Norbnry, 
in  company  with  liis  friend,  Counsellor  Grant.  "  Miss  Glass," 
replied  the  counsellor.  "  Glass  !"  reiterated  the  facetious  judge, 
"  I  should  often  be  intoxicated  could  I  place  such  a  glass  to  my 
lips." 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING -ROOM   COMPANION. 


A  GUJERAT    CART. 

There  are  few  things  more  ne- 
cessary to  good  and  successful 
agriculture  than  suitable  farming 
implements,  and  proper  vehieled 
for  the  removal  of  produce  to 
market,  or  the  conveyance  of 
manures  to  the  Helds  under  cul- 
ture. The  carts  u-sed  by  the 
people  in  tlie  cotton  districts 
around  Broach,  in  Gujerat,  af- 
ford a  striking  illustration  of  this, 
and  are  probably  the  IkjsI  in  In- 
dia, in  point  of  usefulness  and 
adaptation  to  the  purpo.-es  for 
wliich  they  are  required.  With- 
out so  much  as  a  single  mile  of 
mude  or  metalled  road  in  the 
-whole  country,  these  carts,  hy 
having  tbe  wiiecls  proportioned 
so  as  to  fit  tbe  ruts  exactly, 
move  as  if  on  tramways,  and  arc 
drawni  about  from  village  to  vil- 
lage by  one  or  two  pairs  of  bul- 
locks, cairying  heavy  and  bulky 
loads,  weighing  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  hundred  weight.  The 
village  mechanists,  carpenter 
and  blacksmith,  make  up  the 
carts  according  to  a  fixed  scale. 
The  frami;  and  other  parts  are 
all  strongly  morticed  and  fas- 
tened by  wooden  pegs.  The 
pole  extends  from   the  axletrce 

to  the  cross-bar  by  which  the  bullocks  are  yoked ;  it  Is  formed  of 
two  pieces  of  tough  wood,  running  separate  from  near  each  of 
the  wheels,  and  uniting  in  front  in  a  point.  It  is  a  powerful  lever 
in  turning  or  moving  the  cart.  Round  about,  and  forming  tlie 
sides  of  the  cart,  there  is,  attached  by  ropes,  a  plaited  basket-work, 
made  of  cotton  plant  stalks.  The  wheels  are  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  whole,  and  exhibit  great  ingenuity  and  mechanical 
skill  in  their  construction.  Four  equal  sized  segments,  of  the 
hard  wood  of  the  indispensable  Acacia  arabica  tree,  are  contained 
in  the  tire,  which  is  four  inches  broad  ;  and  forms  a  circle  of  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  axles  are  of  iron,  and  work 
in  plate-iron  boxes,  let  in  to  the  nave.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  iron 
nails  nsed  in  the  fastening  of  the  different  pieces  of  the  cart.  The 
morticing  is  found  sufficient,  and  the  framework  lasts  for  many 
years,  also  the  wheels — in  fact,  until  worn  down  by  time,  or  broken 
by  constant  work.  One  or  two  pairs  of  bullocks  are  yoked  in 
these  carts,  and  the  above  sketch  gives  a  very  correct  representa- 
tion of  the  style  of  cart  and  cattle.  It  will  be  observed  that  tiie 
feet  of  the  bullocks  are  not  visible ;  this  is  because  they  walk  in 
the  ruts  made  by  the  wheels.  They  must  do  so,  and  the  whole 
secret  of  the  facility  and  speed 

with  which  they  travel  depends  -* 

on  this.     The  ruts,  when  once  -^t 

formed,  remain  as  permanent 
roadways,  and  particularly  in 
the  black  cotton  soil  are  distinct 
and  durable,  like  tramways. 
They  are  about  five  inches  wido 
and  as  many  deep.  Very  little 
care  is  taken  to  preserve  these 
ruts.  The  earth  itself  becomes 
BO  hard  in  the  dry  season  of  the 
year  (and  it  is  only  from  then 
that  carts  can  be  used  at  all  in 
Gujerat),  i  lat  a  little  filling  in  of 
loose  earth  occixsionally,  by  the 
poor  villagers,  where  holes  may 
happen  to  om  too  deep,  and 
who  get  -  i^w  pice  from  the 
cartmen  for  their  trouble,  is  all 
that  is  ever  .equired  thought  of, 
or  attempted.  In  nothing  are 
the  poor  people  of  Gujerat  more 
fortunate  than  in  respect  of  cat^ 
tie.  The  bullocks  used  in  agri- 
culture are  remarkably  fine,  do- 
cile, and  powerful  animals. 
Largo  numbers  are  reared  on 
the  extensive  sandy  plains  in  the 
north  of  Gujerat,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  Runn  of  Cntch, 
where  extensive  natural  pastur- 
age abounds.  Their  color  is  . 
generally  white,  with  the  ears, 
tip  of  tlie  tail,  and  circle  round 
the  top  of  hoofs,  black.  Tlio 
height  at  the  shoulder  of  the 
largest  is  six  feet,  but  a  smaller- 
sized  animal  is  found  to  be  more 
useful  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  large  ones  are  prized  by  the 
wealthy  members  of  the  com- 
munity for  their  carriages  and 
travelling  carts.  Ordinary  sized 
animals  are  valued  at  sixty  to 
eighty  rupees  a  pair. 


A  GUJERAT  VILLAGE  CART. 


after  obtained  the  chief  command  of  an  army  of  25,000  men,  sta- 
tioned on  the  Persian  frontiers,  and,  in  the  year  530,  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  a  Persian  army  of  not  less  than  40,000  sol- 
diers. The  next  year,  however,  he  lost  a  battle  against  the  same 
enemv,  who  had  forced  his  way  into  Syria — the  only  battle  which 
he  lost  during  his  whole  career.  He  was  recalled  from  the  aimy, 
and  soon  became,  at  home,  the  support  of  his  master.  In  the  year 
532,  civil  coTimotionfl,  proceeding  from  two  rival  parties,  who 
called  themselves  tbe  (jreen  and  the  blue,  and  who  caused  great 
disorders  in  Constantinople,  brought  the  life  and  reign  of  Justin- 
ian in  the  utmost  peril,  and  Hypatius  was  already  chosen  empe- 
ror, when  Bclisarius,  with  a  small  body  of  faithful  adherents,  re- 
stored order.  Justinian,  with  a  view  of  conquering  the  domin- 
ions of  Gelimcr,  king  of  the  Vandals,  sent  Belisai-ius  with  an 
army  of  15,000  men,  to  Africa.  After  two  victories,  he  secured 
the  person  and  treasures  of  the  Vand  d  king.  Gelimer  was  led 
in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  and  Justinian 
ordered  a  modal  to  be  struck,  with  the  inscription  Belisan'us  gloria 
Romanorum,  which  has  descended  to  our  times.  By  the  dissen- 
sions existing  in  the  royal  family  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  Jus- 


tinian was  induc'-l  to  attempt  to 
bring  Italy  and  Ro  ne  under  his 
sceptre.     Belisai  iu  ^   vanquished 
Vitiges,  king  of  the  Goths,  made 
him   prisoner  at   Ra\enna,   and 
conducted    him,   together    with 
many  other  Goths,  to  Conetan- 
tinople.       Tlie     war     in    Italy 
again-tt    the   Goths    continued ; 
but  B-lisurius,   not    being  suf- 
ficiently supplied    with    money 
and  troops  by  the  emperor,  de- 
manded his   recall.      He  after- 
wards  commanded   in  the  war 
against   the   Bulgarians,   whom 
he  conquered  in  the  year  559. 
Upon  his  return  to  Constantin- 
ople, he  was  accused  of  having 
taken  part  in  a  conspiracy.    But 
Justinian  was  convinced  of  his 
innocence,  and  is   said  to  have 
restored  to  him  his  property  and 
dignities,  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived .      Bclisari us    died    in 
the  year  565.     His  history  has 
been  much  colored  by  the  poets, 
and  particularly  by  Marmontel, 
in  his  olhei-wise  admirable  polit* 
ico  philosophical  romance.    Ac- 
cording to  his  nan-ative,  the  em- 
peror can  cd  the  eyes  of  the  hero 
to  be  struck  out,  and  BeHsarius 
was  compelled  to  beg  his  bread 
in  the  streets  of  Constantinople. 
Other  writers  say,  that  Justinian  had  bim  thrown  into  a  prison, 
which  is  still  shown  imder  the  appellation  of  the  tmver  of  Bdisarius, 
ITrom  this  tower  he  is  reported  to  have  let  down  a  bag  fastened  to 
it  rope,  and  to  have  addressed  the  passengers  in  these  words  : — 
DaJe  Belisario  ohohim  quern  virtus  euexit,  invidia  depressit  (Give  an 
obolus  to  Belisarius,  whom  virtue  exalted,   and  envy"  has   op- 
pressed).    Of  this,  however,  no  contemporary  writer  makes  any 
mention.     Tzctzcs,  a  slightly-fsteeraed  writer  of  the  12th  century, 
was  the  first  who  related  this  fable. 


THE  BELISASIUS,  of  GEEAED. 
The  story  of  Belisarius  lias 
acquired,  from  its  operatic  cclelv 
rity,  much  interest  in  the  public 
mind.  Our  engraving  is  taken 
from  a  celebrated  picture  in  the 
Louvre  at  Paris,  wiierein  Gerard 
the  painter  has  endeavored  to 
work  out  the  force  and  beauty  of 
the  ancient  tradition  of  filial  and 
parental  affection.  A  close  study 
of  history  has  thrown  doubt 
upon  the  truth  of  the  story  of 
his  blindness,  but  this  does  not 
detract  from  the  beauty  of  the 
picture,  or  the  interest  of  the 
operatic  exhibition.  The  legend 
has  served  to  draw  out  the  skill 
both  of  the  poet  and  the  painter. 
Belisarius  was  one  of  the  great- 
est generals  of  his  time,  to  whom 
the  emperor  Justinian  chiefiy 
owed  the  splendor  of  his  reign. 
Sprung  from  an  obscure  family 
in  Thrace,  he  iirst  served  in  the 
body-guard  ol  the  emperor,  soon 


BELISARIUS;  THE   ROMAN   GENERAL. — FROM   A   PAINTING    BY    GERARD. 


CUNARD  STEAMSHIP  ARABIA. 

On  page  101,  we  give  a  representation  of  the  steamship  Arabia, 
the  latest' of  the  Cunard  mail  steamers.  She  is  a  noble  craft,  and 
was  designed  to  eclipse  in  speed  the  Collins  line,  but  hitherto 
without  the  effect,  though  every  improvement  which  skill  and  ex- 
perience could  suggest  has  been  adopted  in  her.  Her  dimensions 
are,  285  feet  keel"  and  fore  rake,  41  feet  beam,  28  feet  depth  of 
hold,  and  her  measurement  about  2400  tons.  She  is  provided 
with  tubular  boilers,  which  are  fired  from  amidships.  She  has 
two  masts,  unlike  the  other  ves- 
sels of  the  line,  which  have  three. 
Her  figure-head  is  an  Arab  chief 
in  a  warlike  attitude.  Her 
promenade  deck  extends  tlie 
whole  length  of  the  vessel.  Her 
internal  arrangements  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  other  vessels  of 
the  Cunard  fleet,  convenience 
and  comfort  being  the  prime  con- 
siderations. Beneath  the  upper 
deck  are  saloons,  stewards'  pan- 
try, etc.,  and  between  this  pantry, 
and  the  saloon  are  placed  two 
well-appointed  libraries .  The 
saloon  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 160  person.s  at  dining. 
As  she  has  no  mizen-mast,  the 
saloon  forms  an  unbroken  apart- 
ment. The  cabinet  work  is  of 
bird's-eye  maple,  panelled  with 
ebony.  The  ceiling  blends  oak 
leaves  with  green  and  gold  and 
white  alternately.  In  tlie  up- 
holstery crimson  hangings  have 
been  adopted.  The  sofas  are 
covered  with  Utrecht  crimson 
velvet  and  the  floor  is  laid  with 

a    rich    tapestry  carpet.      Tho 

stem  lights  of  the  saloon  are 
filled  with  stained  glass,  depict- 
ing groups  of  camels  and  other 
Oriental  scenes,  while  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  saloon  is  decor- 
ated with  plate  glass  mirrors  in 
elegantly-wrought  frames.  Tho 
entire  apartments  are  heated  by 
steam-pipes  traversing  the  floors, 
and  the  temperature  can  be  reg- 
ulated at  pleasure.  The  gentle- 
men's retiring  saloon  is  panelled 
with  bird's-eyo  maple,  and  cur- 
tained and  carpeted  as  is  the  sa- 
loon. The  ladies'  boudoir  is  of 
satin  wood,  exquisitely  carved 
in  arabesques.  A  velvet  carpet 
is  laid  on  the  floor,  and  the  pan- 
els are  adorned  with  paintings 
on  glass,  delineating  scenes  in 
the  East,  some  of  which  are  veiy 
beautiful.  The  sleeping  apart- 
ments are  hung  with  Toumay 
curtains  and  the  floors  ai-e  laid 
wi  th  Brussels  carpets.  The 
Arabia  has  tbe  largest  and  most 
powerful  engines  ever  put  into  a 
ship,  and  the  ease  and  facility 
with  which  they  work  is  amarked 
feature  in  their  periormance. 
Altogether  the  Arabia  is  u  thor- 
oughly built,  and  beautifully  ar- 
ranged vessel,  and  adds  another 
to  those  models  of  naval  skill 
and  taste  which  now  traverse 
the  Atlantic.  How  great  tho 
contrast  which  a  few  years  have 
wrought  in  the  navigation  of  the 
world ;  and  what  accessions  to 
human  progress  the  inventions 
and  discoveries  of  the  last  half 
century  have  produced  !  What 
shall  limit  the  developments  of 
tbe  fii.ure! 
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CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 

Wo  have  often  had  occasion  to  portraj  many  public  buildings 
and  localities  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  several  volumes  of  the  Pic- 
torial. The  scene  depicted  below  gives  a  general  view  of  the  city 
from  the  Schuylkill  river.  The  city  is  situated  between  the 
Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill,  about  five  miles  from  their  junc- 
tion. Itwas  originally  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
extending  across  the  neck  of  the  two  rivers.  The  streets  were 
laid  out  straight  from  river  to  river,  In  a  direction  which  varies 
but  slightly  from  the  true  meridian,  with  transverse  streets  over 
the  whole  width  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  sitn- 
ation  of  the  city  between  the  two  rivers  makes  it  a  kind  of  double 
port;  that  on  the  Delaware  being  its  port  of  foreign  commerce, 
and  that  on  the  Schuylkill  its  port  for  internal  trade.     The  great 


business  of  the  city  was  originally  done  on  the  Delaware,  but 
since  the  opening  of  the  coal  trade,  the  business  upon  the  Schuyl- 
kill has  become  of  great  importance.  Philadelphia  was  first  laid 
out  in  1682,  under  the  direction  of  its  celebrated  founder,  William 
Penn.  On  the  left  of  the  picture  may  be  seen  a  portrait  of  the 
venerable  founder,  holding  in  his  hand  the  well-known  treaty 
made  with  the  Indians,  and  as  it  were  looking  with  honest  pride 
upon  the  great  and  populous  city  of  which  he  laid  the  foundations. 
An  appropriate  monument  now  marks  the  spot  in  the  district  of 
Kensington  where  the  great  elm  tree  once  stood,  near  the  banks 
of  the  Delaware,  under  the  shadow  of  whicli  the  ti*eaty  was  rati- 
fied which  disarmed  the  jealousii^a  and  enmities  of  the  Indiana 
and  established  the  most  amicable  relations  between  them  and 
the  infant  colony.     Two  years  later  he  returned  to  England,  leav- 


ing a  settlement  ot  some  2500  inhabitants.  On  board  the  vessel 
he  wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  them,  in  which  he  says  ;  "  And  thou, 
Philadelphia^  the  virgin  settlement  of  this  province,  what  service 
and  what  travail  has  there  been  to  bring  thee  forth  !  Mayst  thou 
be  kept  from  the  evil  that  would  ovenvhelm  thee — and  preserved 
to  the  end.  My  soul  prays  to  God  for  thee,  that  thou  mayst  stand 
in  the  day  of  trial,  that  thy  children  may  be  bleised  of  the  Lord, 
and  thy  people  saved  by  his  power."  The  navy  yard  appears  jnat 
on  the  left  of  the  picture,  while  in  the  foreground  one  of  the  nu- 
merous steamboats  that  ply  tlie  waters  of  the  Schuylkill  is  seen 
wending  its  way  up  to  the  city.  Little  did  the  venerable  Penn 
imagine  what  a  mighty  metropolis  he  was  designing,  when  he 
secured  the  land  for  the  bIl^  of  his  darling  city.  Philadelphia  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  the  world. 
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STRUGGLES   OF  A  HEART. 

BY    OLITEK    BOL'NDEHBT. 

CHAPTER    I. 

M.VR1A      SEELEY. 

Vest  brilliant  and  vcrr  fiisliionable — for  the  country  at  any 
rate — was  the  assembly  at  the  liousu  of  Mr.  Alfred  Lavliach,  on 
an  evening  memorable  for  sonic  thin^,  years  ago.  Memorable 
for  rain  and  mud  and  mire,  in  which  finely  polished  hoots  and 
thin  slippers  could  not  help  but  get  an  occiu-ional  sphish,  even 
though  they  came  in  carriages  ;  memorable  for  mortified  faces  of 
gentlemen,  who  came  in  no  conveyance  at  all,  and  did  not  like  to 
have  the  fact  proclaimed  so  openly  as  it  was  hy  the  mud.  Other 
circumstances,  more  important  than  these,  though  they  seemed 
but  small  at  the  time,  irrcw  up  from  seeds  sown  then,  and  made 
the  evening  lastingly  to  be  remembered,  and  sighed  over,  and 
regretted.  Indeed,  one  would  not  have  thought  that  any  of  the 
happy  faces  and  light  beans  which  inspired  the  conversation  and 
enliveaed  the  dance  on  that  evening  would  ever  have  occasion  to 
look  back  upon  it  and  almost  curse  the  glittering  lights,  the 
music  and  the  wine  that  led  astray  at  least  one  heart  with  their 
false  glare.     Yet  so  it  was ;  at  least  so  we  fear  to  find  it. 

The  dwelling  of  Mr.  Laybach  was  one  of  those  fine  old  man- 
sions— and  yet  not  extremely  old ;  enough  so  to  have  gathered 
around  it  a  little  of  limt;ly  veneration — ^which  are  not  rare  along 
the  Hudson  River.  Situated  to  command  a  fine  view  of  the  river, 
and  its  white  sails ;  surrounded  by  a  wide  lawn  and  trees,  it  was 
and  is  the  ideal  of  gouty  old  merchants,  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  the  city  heaping  up  gold,  as  well  as  of  the  fortunate  lite- 
rary man,  who  has  been  able  to  reap  enough  of  fomme  from  his 
fame  to  allow  him  to  think  of  embodying  one  dream  of  his  fancy 
in  a  reality.  To  the  first  class  Mr.  Laybach  belonged.  The 
reward  of  a  youth  and  middle  age  spent  in  the  engrossing  cares 
of  business  was  the  possession  of  a  fortune  which  enabled  him  to 
pass  the  fag  end  of  his  days — or,  using  the  parlance  of  his  own 
trade,  "  the  poor  and  cheap  remnant  of  his  web  of  life  " — in  rural, 
yet  luxurious  and  elegant  quiet.  How  much  or  how  well  he 
enjoyed  it ;  whether  or  not  this  brief  respite  of  ease  repaid  him 
for  a  life  spent  in  acquiring  far  more  than  was  at  all  neees=ary  to 
secure  the  same  end,  we  cannot  say,  and  will  not  pretend  to- 
inquire.  He  had  a  fortune — a  large  fortune.  A  ■wife,  horses  and 
carriages,  a  fine  house  and  grounds.  Call  him  happy,  then,  ye 
poor  starvelings,  w-ho  in  your  garrets  write  and  dream  of  these, 
and  only  In  dreams  ever  possess  them.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  no 
violence  done  to  supposition. 

W^e  will,  however,  take  the  liberty  of  disturbing  this  iiincied 
happiness — as  far  as  it  may  be  imagined  to  be  complete — by 
mentioning  the  absence  of  one  thing  not  included  in  the  above 
inventory,  usually  reckoned  necessary  to  the  felicity  of  married 
people ;  it  is  a  chUd.  They  had  none.  And  as,  at  all  events, 
men  and  women  will  long  for  things  which  when  obtained  are  the 
greatest  plagues  of  life,  we  suppose  that  3Ir.  and  Mrs.  Laybaeh 
were  not  perfectly  satisfied  ^vith  their  lot .  He  had  no  one  to  per- 
petuate his  name,  and  keep  up  the  memory  of  his  credit  on 
'change.  She  had  no  one  to  occupy  her  leisure  hours  in  looking 
af^er;  to  manage  and  scheme  for,  as  women  are  wont  and  love  to 
do  for  their  daughters. 

So,  as  is  proper  in  such  cases,  they  did  the  best  they  could; 
ond  since  Providence  h.ad  denied  them  one  who  might  rightly 
inherit  their  name  and  claim  their  foitune,  they  veiy  benevolently 
took  to  their  care  and  love  a  friendless,  at  least  we  suppose  a 
friendless,  orphan,  who  came  no  one  knew  whither.  And  as  Jlr. 
and  Mrs.  Laybaeh  did  not  bestow  their  name  upon  the  stranger, 
but  called  her,  jis  she  called  herself,  simply  Maria  Seeley,  none 
seemed  to  know,  or  could  understand  either,  how  or  upon  what 
footing  in  then-  family  she  stood.  If  they  intended  to  adopt  her, 
to  make  her  heir  of  their  wealth,  why,  inquired  anxious  young 
gentlemen  covetous  of  horses  and  caniages,  house  and  grounds, 
did  they  not  so  proclaim  it  to  the  world  ?  It  would  have  been, 
no  doubt,  a  great  relief  to  the  aforesaid  young  gentlemen,  if  Mr. 
and  ilrs.  Layhach  had  complied  with  their  wishes.  But  they  did 
not.  So  everybody  continued  to  be  puzzled,  and  many  to  exhibit 
that  fact  in  such  a  manner  as  mu.'st  have  furnished  abundant 
amusement  for  the  quiet  hours  of  the  retired  merchant  and  liis 
lady.  Undoubtedly  they  had  their  purposes.  But  fonune-hunt- 
ers  stood  doubting,  half  inclined  and  half  afraid  to  become  the 
declared  admirers  of  the  lovely  and  gentle  Maria.  The  circum- 
stance of  this  pai-ty,  which  seemed  to  be  given  for  her,  revived 
many  hopes  before  sunk  and  doiuiened. 

Rain,  rain;  mud, mire  and  bad  temper.  Oaths  and  grumbling, 
on  every  note  of  the  gamut,  of  sour-tempered  coachmen,  sup- 
pressed on  the  part  of  gentlemen,  because  in  the  presence  of 
ladies;  painfully  delicate  shrieks,  ejaculations  and  so  forth  from 
the  ladies  themselves;  and  tlio  clouds,  if  anything,  growing 
blacker,  and  still  rain,  rain.  So  it  was  out  of  doors  on  the  even- 
ing mentioned.  Inside,  obsequious  servants,  and  continued  rush- 
ing up  stairs  into  side  dressing-rooms;  brandy  bottles,  gloves, 
brashes  and  Macassar  oil  on  the  gentlemen's  side;  head  dresses, 
gloves,  perfumes,  and  all  tliat — only  not  the  brandy,  we  suppose — 
among  the  ladies ;  meetings  on  the  stairs,  and  profuse  and  stately 
bowings  in  the  parlors  ;  great  display  of  well  fitting  boots  and 
small  hands  gloved  by  Alexander,  and  diamond  rings  sometimes 
glittering  over  the  fauItlcBS  kids.  Some  carder  or  i-ustic  ton,  too, 
there  might  be,  without  any  diamond  ling  or  glove  cither,  and  in 


firock  coat  like  enough.  These,  of  course,  all  the  well  dressed 
sno'js — yoar  pardon,  Pendennis  ! — looked  down  upon  and  sneered 
inwardly  at  behind  white  expressionless  faces. 

Among  the  crowd  of  beauty,  which  on  that  night  outshone  the 
chandeliers,  Maria  Seeley  was  not,  it  must  be  allowed,  by  any 
means  the  most  conspicuous.  Yet  there  was  an  attraction  about 
her  which,  though  not  striking  at  a  distance,  wound  itself  about 
and  penetrated  witli  magnetic  quickness  into  the  hearts  of  those 
who  came  near  her,  and  heard  the  tones  of  her  voice,  and  stood 
beneath  the  glances  of  her  eyes.  The  graces  of  expression  came 
to  the  aid  of  a  countenance  not  entirely  symmetrical,  and  added 
something  of  the  brilliant  with  the  sweetness  and  gentleness  which 
charmed,  but  which  one  was  forbid  to  say  was  a  weakness  of 
temper,  or  any  way  (Jouxlf/tsh  or  rustic. 

This  was,  indeed,  just  that  mistake  which  young  Ledger,  whose 
father  liad  got  rich  in  Wall  Street,  dabbling  in  copper  stocks — if 
the  Indians  were  not  then  the  only  dealers  in  that  article — fell 
into  on  this  very  evening.  A  mistake  he  was  glad  enough,  or 
rather  raortifyingly,  was  compelled  to  correct ;  when  after  saying 
many  things  to  ]\Iaria  which  be  would  not  otherwise  have  pre- 
sumed to  say,  he  was  glad  to  turn  away  from  the  sofa  on  which 
she  sat,  to  hide  his  own  discomfiture.  At  least  one  person  ob- 
served this,  and  was  gratitied  by  it,  and  hastily  took  the  vacant 
scat  by  her  side,  for  which  he  Iiad  been  anxiously  holding  himself 
in  readiness  dming  all  the  time  in  which  Ledger  had  engrossed 
her  attention.  That  was  Mr.  Jacob  Leavitt,  quite  a  near  neigh- 
bor of  Mr.  Laybach,  and  an  intimate  friend  besides.  Young,  he 
certainly  was  not,  yet  did  not  appear  to  be  old ;  at  least  from  his 
dress  one  would  not  suspect  such  a  thing.  Neither  would  you 
from  the  manner  of  his  address  to  JIaria,  and  the  constant  atten- 
tion he  seemed  desirous  of  paying  her.  While  the  dance  was  in 
progress,  at  any  rate,  one  could  not  have  heard  without  particular 
eflbrt,  what  Mr.  Leavitt  was  saying  to  her  in  such  a  low  tone ; 
though  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  understanding  by  her 
lively  replies,  which  sho  took  no  pains  to  pronounce  in  an  unusu- 
ally low  tone,  that  they  were  of  that  gallant  character  belonging 
to  ball-rooms,  and  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  believe  or  disbelieve. 

Young  Ledger  had  changed  bis  partner  in  the  dance,  which 
now  for  the  nonce  pirouetted  to  an  end ;  he  at  least  was  much 
better  pleased  with  his  new  companion,  and  led  her  to  a  seat  with 
the  air  of  a  conqueror,  and  went  away  soon  with  the  pleasing  con- 
sciousness. If  he  had  remained  a  little  longer — but  even  then  he 
would  not  have  heard  the  tone  in  which  the  supposedly  vanquished 
pair  spoke  of  the  supposed  visitor.  He  did  not  understand  Ellen 
Leavitt.  And,  in  fact,  he  might  have  despaired  of  ever  under- 
standing her,  or  any  woman  at  all,  we  would  have  added ;  since  if 
anybody  can  do  it,  and  even  if  they  can  understand  themselves,  it 
certainly  will  require  some  brain  better  accustomed  to  sinuous 
threading  of  unknown  paths  which  never  come  to  the  same  end 
twice,  and  oftener  still  come  to  no  end  or  outlet  at  all. 

"  What  has  your  p:u-tner  been  saying  to  please  you  so  ?"  asked 
one  of  her  lady  friends,  coming  up  leaning  on  the  arm  of  ilr. 
Sanford,  whom,  if  she  was  not  desirous  of  getting  rid  of,  she 
might  have  known  better  than  to  expose  to  the  fascinations  of 
Ellen. 

"  O,  nothing,"  gaily  returned  she ;  "  'tis  that  which  pleases  me." 

"  He  boasts  of  two  conquests  this  evening,  so  I  hear.  I  imag- 
ined you  might  be  one." 

"Ah,  no  doubt;  and  yet  I  think  I  should  like  to  have  him — ^for 
my  lady's  maid.  Jlr.  Sanford,"  she  added,  rapidly  turning  the 
point  of  remaik,  "  yon  look  like  a  funeral ;  excuse  me,  but  I  do 
not  allow  any  of  my  knights,  if  you  arc  one,  to  keep  on  such  a 
sorrowful  coimtenance.*' 

"  The  expression  must  be  natural.  I  am  not  awiire  of  any 
tmusual  degice  of  that  sort  of  feeling,"  he  returned. 

"Well,  sit  do^^'n  here,  then,  and  prove  it  by  amusing  me.  I 
am  so  tired  of  talking  nonsense  for  the  last  half  hour.  Do  say 
something  sensible." 

"  I  am  happy — " 

"  I  will  not  believe  it,  if  you  begin  paying  compliments.  I  am 
sure  that  is  the  beginning  of  one." 

"  Perhaps  not.  I  might  have  said  something  excessively  ill- 
natured,  if  you  had  allowed  me." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  !  Do  abuse  somebody!  I  am  quite  out 
of  humor.  There  is  Maria  Seeley,  who  is  quite  outshining  me. 
If  you  wish  to  gain  my  favor,  say  she  is  not  liandsome,  and  all 
those  beaux  around  her  arc  fools." 

"  What,  and  your  worthy  uncle  among  them  !  It  is  the  on  dit 
(I  suppose  you  know  it,  though)  that  ho  is  one  of  her  most  de- 
voted admirers,  and  servant  to  command." 

A  slight  frown  passed  over  Ellen's' face.  "For  all  that,"  she 
returned,  somewhat  tartly,  "  I  shall  not  forbid  you  to  say  what 
you  please." 

"  Well,  then,  I  think  that  Miss  Seeley  is  about  eighteen,  and 
3Ir.  Leavitt,  forty." 

"  Admirable !  You  arc  as  laconic  as  a  Spartan.  Now,  then, 
tell  me  your  conquests  this  evening." 

"  I  should  rather  have  to  confess  that  I  am  enslaved  myself— 
bound  hand  and  foot." 

"  By  Maria  Seeley,  of  course  ;  and  you  tell  that  to  me  ?  I  am 
half  a  mind  to  send  you  directly  over  to  her;  you  are  as  great  a 
simpleton  as  the  others." 

"  You  are  always  too  fast.  ViTiy  did  it  not  occur  to  you  to 
think  of  yourself." 

"  You  do  not  prove  it ;  you  do  not  do  as  I  wi.sh  you  to." 

"  If  I  only  knew  your  wish,  you  should  not  say  so." 

"  Stupid,"  exclaimed  EUeu,  with  a  playful  but  impatient  flirt 
of  her  fan,  "  must  I  tell  you  every  word  like  a  schoolmistress  ? 
There  is  my  uncle,"  glancing  signiticantly  in  the  direction  of 
Maria ;  "  I  know  Miss  Seeley  mu-t  be  tired  of  his  ogling  and  soft 


sentiments,  and  he  has  kept  her  from  dancing  this  last  hotir.     Do 
you  need  telling  what  is  your  duty  V 

There  was  a  flash  in  the  eye  of  the  brilliant  girl,  as  she  said 
this — an  expression  on  her  face  which  did  not  demand  a  compre- 
hension capable  of  reading  the  riddle  of  the  Spliynx,  to  under- 
stand. Mr.  Sanford,  who  was  well  known  to  be  one  of  her  many 
followers,  had  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  hint ;  and  from  others, 
when  aside,  remarks  might  have  been  heard  intimating  that  the 
speakers  well  comprehended  the  cause  of  her  dissatisfaction  at  the 
apparent  influence  of  Maria  Seeley  over  her  wealthy  bachelor 
uncle,  We  say  apparent  influence,  not  because  we  have  any 
doubt  about  it,  but  because  it  was  apparent  to  evcrybodv,  except 
Maria  {who  did  not  dream  of  such  a  thing),  that  Mr.  Leavitt  was 
a  willing  slave  to  Jier  attractions ;  and  gossip,  which  is  always 
ready  to  seize  hold  of  such  an  alTair  as  a  very  delicate  morsel 
indeed,  already  discussed  the  fact,  and  passed  its  thousand  and 
one  opinions  upon  it — the  probabilities  of  its  going  beyond  its 
present  state,  and  how  it  would  afTect  other  parties ;  what  those 
other  parties  would  think  of  it,  and  so  forth. 

Jacob  Leavitt,  let  it  be  known,  besides  being  a  near  neighbor  of 
Ml-.  Laybach,  also  had  house  and  grounds,  and  wealth  still  greater. 
He  was  a  bachelor,  too ;  was  it  not  natural,  therefore,  that  his 
only  nephew  and  niece  should  be  somewhat  interested  in  him,  and 
willing  enough  to  take  the  kindest  possible  care  of  him,  so  that  he 
might  never  feel  the  need  of  any  other  consolation  to  enable  him 
to  go  quietly  and  contentedly  down  to  his  grave  when  the  time 
came?  Such, indeed,  was  understood  to  be  their  solicitude  for  his 
eanhly  happiness.  Ellen  and  Mark  Leavitt  had  even  endeavored 
to  induce  their  tmcle  to  give  up  his  own  solitaiy  establishment, 
and  go  and  live  with  them.  They  were  fearful  that  such  a  lonely 
life  would  induce  thoughts  of  companionship,  undoubtedly.  That 
is  why  gossip  said  so  confidently,  that  Ellen  Lea^-itt  and  Mark 
Leavitt,  who  does  not  yet  appear  bodily  upon  the  stage,  were 
strongly  fearful  of  Maria  Seeley's  influence,  unwittingly  exerted  ; 
and  why  Ellen  expressed  to  Mr.  Sanfurd  so  much  solicitude  that 
her  uncle's  platitudes  might  weary  the  earof  !Maria.  That  is  why 
she  saw  ^-ith  so  much  satisfaction  Mr.  Sanford  obtain  the  honor 
of  dancing  with  her — albeit  he  did  not  much  fancy  his  commission, 
and  had  some  faint  idea  that  he  was  being  made  a  tool  of  While 
Mr.  Leavitt,  who  did  not  dance,  sat  in  inward  misery  upon  the 
sofa,  and  talked  somew^hat  at  random,  perhaps,  letting  liis  eyes 
follow  the  aiiy  fonn  of  Mr.  Sanford's  partner,  as  she  in  her  high, 
young  spirits  threaded  the  mazes  of  the  dance,  and  laughed  and 
talked,  and  amused  herself  during  the  pauses  with  Mr.  Sanford's 
observations,  quite  unconscious,  too,  of  the  envy  and  jealousy 
which  gleamed  out  of  some  eyes  at  Mr.  Sanford,  and  the  pangs 
which  her  smiles  inflicted  in  the  bosom  of  somebody  who  sat  upon 
a  sofa  and  did  not  smile,  but  frowned  inwardly,  as  we  said  before, 
and  was  not  far  from  being  in  a  rage,  when  som'e  other  middle 
aged  gentlemen,  who  also  did  not  dance,  suggested  the  idea  that 
they  and  he  belonged  below  among  the  whist  tables.  At  any 
other  time  the  proposition  would  have  been  more  satisfacton.' ;  he 
liked  nothing  better,  one  would  judge,  than  to  visit  the  house  of 
Mr.  Laybach  when  there  was  not  enough  to  make  up  a  hand  with- 
out Maria,  whom  he  was  delighted  to  have  as  a  partner.  Ac 
present,  however,  he  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  idea  of  leav- 
ing the  dancers,  notwithstanding  he  did  not  dance ;  not  half  so 
well,  indeed,  as  seemed  his  niece,  who  could  hardly  conceal  her 
exultation  when  he  did  soon  retire  with  Mr.  Laybach  and  others, 
who  did  not  look,  and  did  not  think  themselves  so  young  as  Mr. 
Leavitt. 

0,  selfishness,  ambition ! — in  a  woman,  too  !  How  such  pas- 
sions rust  out  or  cat  up  the  heart,  and  all  that  is  loveable  and 
admirable  in  the  daughters  of  Eve. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Ellen  Leavitt,  who  was  a  belle, 
and  loved  admiration  like  other  belles,  had  any  such  unselfish  love 
for  Maria  Seeley  that  she  would  dismiss  her  o^™  followers  for  her 
sake ;  especially  one  like  Mr.  Sanford,  who  was  not  at  all  to  be 
despised.  "When,  therefore,  her  good  uncle,  whom  she  thought  in 
danger,  was  fairly  out  of  the  way,  her  pleasure  in  seeing  Mr.  San- 
ford still  by  the  side  of  Maria,  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  not  of 
the  liveliest  kind.  It  was  plain  enough,  that  what  he  undertook 
as  a  commission,  he  was  contented  to  pursue  after  the  object  of 
that  was  ended;  perhaps,  too,  presuming  to  tliink  that  he  detected 
a  shade  of  pique  upon  the  face  of  Ellen,  he  was  not  imwilling  to 
take  his  o^^■n  revenge  upon  her.  It  would  have  been  perfectly  . 
natural  for  him  to  do  so. 

"  H;i5  Miss  Seeley  discarded  you,  that  you  return  so  soon  ?"  she 
replied  to  his  address,  when  he  had  finally  resigned  the  presence 
of  Maria. 

"  You  are  as  um*easonable  as  ever,  to  suppose  so.  It  is  not 
neccssixry  that  I  should  be  discarded  anywhere,"  he  added,  more 
gallantly,  "  to  induce  me  to  present  myself  before  Miss  Leavitt." 

"  Unreasonable  !"  she  exclaimed,  taking  no  notice  of  the  com- 
pliment. "Am  I,  then,  to  consider  ilr.  Sanford  as  my  tutor  f" 
she  asked,  with  a  half -covered  sneer. 

"  I  should  be  proud  of  the  ofiicc,"  he  returned,  "  if  you  would 
only  allow  me  to  tutor  you  to  be  less  f:iscinating,  even  in  your 
displeasure." 

AVbat  lady  would  not  relent  at  such  a  gallant  speech?  She 
could  not  help  it,  though  she  still  pretended  to  fro^vn. 

"  Go,"  said  she,  with  the  old  flirt  of  the  fan,  "you  are  an  expert 
flatterer,  I  confess ;  but  save  your  skill  for  Miss  Seeley."  By 
which  remark  she  did  not  at  all  mean  to  be  understood  as  she 
expressed  herself.  Indicating  at  this  moment  her  wish  to  retire, 
her  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  rest. 

Still  it  rained.  The  mud  grew  deeper,  coachmen  grumbled 
even  harder  than  before  at  being  called  from  the  comfortable 
kitchen  where  they,  too,  had  been  having  a  kind  of  renmon — with 
only  Betty,  the  housemaid,  and  Bridget,  the  cook,  however,  to 
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smile  and  ogle,  and  tho  smiles  and  ogles  to  bo  divided  among  a 
dozen.  Jealousies  and  heart-burnings  there  were,  therefore,  with- 
out doubt,  down  stairs  as  well  as  above ;  and  upon  the  coach- 
boxes, as  well  as  inside  upon  the  warm  cushions,  and  lying 
against  the  rich  linings.  It  is  true,  at  any  rate,  that  Ellen  Leavitt 
sat  upon  the  padded  seat  and  leaned  against  the  padded  linings  of 
the  coacli  as  it  struggled  homeward  tha'ough  the  mud,  and  thought 
■with  pique  and  vexation  of  some  things  which  had  occurred  that 
evening ;  with  deeper  feelings  still  of  something  which  she  had 
not  noticed  for  the  firet  time  then. 

llr.  and  Sir.  Laybach,  too,  after  the  lights  were  out,  and  the 
piled-up  clouds  reigned  supreme  over  the  darkness,  thought  seri- 
ously about  something,  and  talked  in  grave  tones  about  it;  and 
Maria  thought,  no  doubt,  but  only  how  she  had  been  pleased 
and  entertained,  and  over  what  pretty  things  had  been  said 
to  her,  with  a  pardonable  vanity  at  eighteen  ;  over  the  meaning 
looks,  too,  and  attentions  paid,  and  not  at  all,  poor  soul,  upon  any 
such  unpleasant  idea  as  that  any  one  was  jealous,  envious,  or  in 
any  manner  at  enmity  with  her.  And  so  sleep  came  on  pleas- 
antly and  quietly,  and  morning  came  with  the  remembrance  of 
pleasant  and  undisturbed  dreams.  Some  future  morning  she 
may  wake,  possibly,  to  the  other  part;  but  let  us  not  anticipate. 


CHAPTER   n. 

THE  OFFER,  AND  THE  EESULT. 

Thousands,  philosophers  and  otherwise,  have  wiitten  upon 
love ;  but  no  two  that  we  ever  heard  of  could  agree  freely  upon 
the  subject.    An  old  wit  says,  however  ; 

"  Love  is  a  fire  whicli  bnms  and  sparkles 
In  men  as  nat'mlly  as  in  charco:il3," 

It  is  a  Proteus  of  a  thousand  shapes.  "  'Tis  something,  noth- 
ing ;"  it  is  anything  you  please. 

If,  then,  this  flame  is  made  to  bnra  in  a  breast  which  kindles 
no  more  with  the  fire  of  youth ;  if  a  volcano  is  planted  {metaphor- 
ically speaking)  beneath  a  mountain  whose  head  is  capped  with 
snow,  consider,  it  is  one  of  the  consistent  inconsistencies  of  the 
variable  and  shifting  passion. 

One  day,  shortly  after  the  scene  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  jMaria  Seeley  sat,  with  a  young  lady  friend,  by  an  open 
window  in  the  second  story  of  the  mansion  of  Mi-.  Laybach.  This 
friend,  though  it  does  not  matter  much,  we  may  as  well  mention 
was  iliss  Lee,  the  daughter  of  the  rector  of  one  of  the  churches  of 

P .     They  were  inseparable  companions,  and  loved  each  other 

■ — only,  of  course,  with  young  ladies'  love,  about  which  I  say 
nothing,  but  which  Shakspeare  intimates  a  slight  opinion  of. 
However,  they  were  now  sitting  together,  as  we  have  said,  and 
interspersed  the  laborious  trifling  which  doubtless  they  were  en- 
gaged in,  with  a  conversation  on  a  subject  of  interest,  and  pecuHar 
interest. 

"Maria,"  said  Miss  Lee,  in  a  half  confidential,  half  bantering 
tone,  "  do  you  know  that  you  have  made  a  conquest  V 

"A  conquest! — of  who,  pray?"  in  unfeigned  wonder  replied 
Maria. 

"Of  Mr.  Leavitt." 

"  Mr.  Leavitt !    Which,  Mark  or  Jacob  V  inquired  Maria. 

"Mr.  Jacob  Leavitt,  of  conrse — everybody  says  so,"  replied 
Miss  Lee. 

Maria  burst  into  a  ringing  laugh.     "  It  is  nonsense,"  she  replied. 

"  Nevertheless,  I  insist  that  it  is  true,"  returned  her  fxiend.  "  I 
did  not  have  my  eyes  shut  the  other  evening  when,  I  think,  he 
played  the  role  of  lover  admirably." 

"Pshaw!  he  is  old  enough  to  be  my  father." 

"And  rich  enough  to  buy  you,  if  you  were  made  of  gold," 
rejoined  Miss  Lee. 

"  That  makes  no  difference.  I  will  not  marry  for  money,"  Ma- 
ria rephed,  earnestly  and  energetically.  "  Would  you  believe 
that  of  me,  Mary  1"  added  she,  in  the  same  serious  tone. 

"  O,  no,  of  course  not,"  returned  Miss  Lee,  in  a  rather  evasive 
tone.     "  But  then  I  think  he  is  quite  an  Adonis." 

"I  do  not  admire  Adonises  of  fifty,"  said  Maria.  "Decidedly, 
Mr.  Leavitt  had  better  think  of  the  grave  than  the  altar." 

"Ah,  you  say  so;  but  you  would  not  refuse  him,  I  think.  I 
wouldn't,"  she  added,  with  a  pretty  pout. 

"I  shall  hint  to  Jlr.  LeaWtt,"  returned  Maria,  banteringly, 
"  that  ho  has  only  to  speak,  and  the  fair  Mary  Lee,  v/ho  is  only 
eighteen,  and  longs  for  an  establishment,  will  become  a  blushing 
bride.     It  will  be  winter  and  spring  united." 

"  There  is  Mr.  Leavitt's  carriage  at  this  moment,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Lee,  "  coming  up  the  avenue.     I  must  go." 

"You  shall  not;  I  wish  you  to,  protect  me  against  any  such 
danger  as  you  threaten  me  with."  'And  Maria  playfully,  but  snc- 
cessfuUy,  attempted  to  detain  her  friend,  without,  however,  having 
the  slightest  idea  that  she  should  be  called  on  to  go  down  into  the 
parlor,  since  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laybach  were  both  at  home.  She  was 
not  a  little  confused,  therefore,  when  the  gentleman's  card  was 
handed  to  her. 

"  I  shall  insist  on  your  going  down,  of  course,"  said  she  to  Miss 
Lee ;  and  Miss  Lee,  of  com'se,  having  consented  to  stay,  could  not 
refuse. 

While  the  yonng  ladies  are  engaged  in  that  mysterious  opera- 
tion of  the  toilet,  which  has  such  marvellous  properties  for  plain 
people,  and  is  withal  the  source  of  so  much  impatience  in  gentle- 
men who  are  obliged  to  wait  meanwhile,  and  do  not  happen  to 
have  anything  to  occupy  their  thoughts,  let  us  take  the  opportu- 
nity to  ramble  a  little,  and  speculate  a  little  also  upon  this  aifair 
of — love  shall  we  call  it,  when  there  was  no  love,  on  one  side  at 
least,  in  the  affair  at  all. 

Tliat  there  icas  something  of  the  sort  on  one  side  people  thought 


they  were  not  mistaken  in  supposing ;  even  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laybach 
suspected  as  much,  and  more  than  that,  to  them  the  suspicion 
was  not  at  all  unpleasing.  They  had  even  made  the  subject 
already  a  matter  of  serious  conversation  between  themselves ;  and 
as  they  were  quite  too  well  advanced  in  life  to  look  upon  things 
with  romantic  eyes,  but  on  the  contrary  quite  naturally  took  the 
worldly  point  of  view,  they  had  already  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  union  between  their  young  and  much  loved  charge  and  the 
wealthy  and  very  respectable  Mr.  Leavitt  would  be  indeed  an 
advantageous  and  desirable  thing  in  every  respect.  Therefore, 
they  were  prepared  beforehand  to  give  the  passee  suitor,  whose  age 
might  have  been  in  the  way,  all  the  encouragement  on  their  part 
which  he  might  desire. 

Perhaps,  it  is  tnie,  he  did  not  desire  any.  Perhaps  other  people 
were  troubling  tlicmselves  about  a  matter  which  he  had  not  even 
thought  of.  He  might  have  neither  intention  nor  msh  to  enter 
into  what  Sir  Peter  Teazle  calls  "the  happy  state."  He  had 
made  no  unmistakable  declarations  to  that  eff"ect. 

It  was  apparent,  however,  to  all  observers,  that  Mr.  Leavitt  did 
not  look  upon  the  young  and  attractive  Maria  with  anything  like 
indifference  ;  that,  indeed,  if  a  man  of  fifty  years  may  be  a  victim 
to  the  strongest  passion  of  youth,  he  was  violently  attracted  to- 
wards her  by  some  such  feelings.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
he  would  write  sonnets  to  her  eyebrows,  or  make  known  his  senti- 
ments in  lauguisliing  glances  or  sentimental  serenades. 

He  was  fifty  years  old,  remember.  Love  is  a  serious  business 
at  that  time  of  life,  as  everything  else  is — perhaps,  indeed,  a  mere 
matter  of  business. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Leavitt  bad  begun  latterly  to  feel  the  loneli- 
ness of  bachelor  life.  When  he  sat  down  by  his  parlor  grate  of 
an  evening  alone,  he  began  also  to  miss  something  which  should 
be  there,  and  was  not.  Thereupon  he  ruminated  and  looked  in 
the  glass. 

One  does  not  ordinarily  look  into  a  glass  for  the  sake  simply  of 
admiring  one's  self.  All  sorts  of  gallant  conspiracies  are  reflected 
from  the  parasitical  plate. 

What  reflections  presented  themselves  to  Mr.  Leavitt,  as  he  fur- 
tively attempted  to  cover  a  bald  spot  on  his  head  with  a  foreign 
lock,  we  might  perhaps  venture  to  guess.  It  was  only  the  morn- 
ing afterwards  which  saw  his  carriage  going  down  the  avenue 
leading  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Laybach,  in  whose  parlor  a  while  ago 
we  left  Mr.  Leavitt  sitting. 

With  the  usual  keen-sightedness  of  a  woman  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  Mary  Lee  detected,  as  she  thought,  in  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Leavitt  something  of  emban-assment,  unusual  in  one  so  polished 
and  generally  self-possessed.  She  suspected  that  if  she,  Mary 
Lee,  were  absent,  Mr.  Leavitt,  who  now  talked  constrainedly, 
would  be  very  grateful  to  her ;  so  presently,  with  quite  apparent 
surprise,  she  remembered  a  promise  she  had  made  to  be  home  by 
a  certain  time,  ah-eady  well  nigh  expired,  and  consequently  would 
hear  no  solicitations  to  remain  any  longer. 

After  she  had  gone,  and  after  a  time  spent  rather  awkwardly, 
Maria,  who  was  surprised  at  Mr.  Leavitt's  demeanor,  had  the  cli- 
max added  by  receiving  from  him  a  formal  offer  of  marriage.  A 
little  more yonna/,  indeed,  than  suited  Maria,  or  young  ladies  gen- 
erally would  have  loved  in  such  an  affair.  There  was  certainly 
little  romance  in  it ;  quite  in  princely  form  indeed,  in  which  not 
much  is  said  about  love  till  afterward. 

Maria  was  still  surprised,  and  did  not  throw  herself  into  Mr. 
Leavitt's  arms.  On  the  contrary,  with  considerable  maidenly  re- 
serve, she  hinted  at  the  unexpected  nature  of  his  proposal ;  the 
necessity  also  of  consulting  as  well  her  own  heart,  as  those  who 
stood  to  her  in  the  relation  of  parents.  Mr.  Leavitt,  who  was  not 
too  violent  in  his  protestations,  and  did  not  fall  into  despair  be- 
cause the  answer  was  not  immediate  and  unqualified,  assented 
to  the  delay  with  admirable  grace.  He  took  his  departure  soon, 
and  likely  enough  for  his  consolation  repeated  to  himself  tho 
maxim,  "  The  woman  who  deliberates  is  lost ;"  in  order  to  vary 
it,  however,  by  making  another  equally  true,  that  she  who  dehb- 
erates  in  an  affair  of  this  kind  is  also  won. 

But  if  tliis  Strephon  of  fifty  yeai-s  had  been  able  to  see  the  exhi- 
bition of  rairth  which  Maria  could  not  control  as  she  gazed  after 
him,  undoubtedly  he  would  not  have  returned  home  so  compla- 
cently as  he  did.  Nothing  is  so  deadening  to  a  sentiment  of  love, 
as  a  touch  of  the  ridiculous  ;  and  a  woman  who  can  laugh  at  her 
lover  is  pretty  decidedly  not  in  love  with  him.  Poverty,  raisfor- 
ttme,  even  crime,  wiU  not  destroy  a  woman's  passion ;  but  let  the 
lover  be  careful  of  ever  awkwardly  making  a  fall  into  a  mud- 
puddle,  or  getting  himself  into  any  other  laughable  predicament. 
It  is  certain  death  to  the  tender  passion. 

Notwithstanding  her  mirth,  which  lasted  only  a  brief  while,  and 
gave  way  soon  to  other  feelings,  that  night  the  pillow  of  Maria 
was  the  scene  of  a  mental  conflict — the  first  serious  one  which  she 
had  ever  encountered.  The  idea  of  treating  the  affair  as  an  ad- 
mirable jest,  which  she  might  amuse  herself  with  for  half  a  life, 
was  very  soon  dispelled  by  a  consultation  with  Mr.  Laybach,  who 
treated  it  soberly,  and  advised  acceptance  of  the  offer.  That  ad- 
vice could  not  fail  to  have  its  weight;  since,  though  the  uniform 
kindness  with  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laybach  treated  her  forbid  the 
supposition  that  it  was  selfish,  she  could  not  help  reflecting,  now 
that  the  subject  was  presented  to  her,  that  after  all  she  was  merely 
a  dependent  upon  their  bounty,  to  wluch  she  had  no  claim. 
Doubtless  she  did  not  omit  to  consider,  also,  the  brilliant  fortune, 
of  which  she  might  become  the  mistri^ss;  indeed,  that  was  not  to 
be  left  out  of  sight  by  any  one.  What  conclusion,  therefore,  could 
she  come  to  ? — what  conclusion  could  any  i-casonable  young  lady 
in  a  like  situation  come  to,  but  the  one  she  did  finally  adopt,  after 
long  thought  and  much  misgiving  1 

"  The  strongpFt  castle,  tower  and  town, 
The  goldun  bullet  beaU  itdown." 


And  though  unquestionably  she  would  have  refused  a  poor  lover 
of  fifty  years,  yet,  under  all  the  circumstances,  she  resolved  to 
accept  Mr.  Leavitt,  houses  and  grounds  being  thereunto  appurte- 
nant. We  will  not  pretend  to  defend  her ;  we  will  only  do  her 
the  justice  to  say,  that  she  acted  out  the  instincts  of  her  sex. 

Alas  !  how  many  of  these  mercenarj'  barterings  of  youth  and 
beauty  for  Dives's  riches  and  purple — these  gilded  mockeries  of 
the  Divine  institution  of  marriage — are  going  on  in  this  world! 
How  many  young  beings  stand  up  before  the  holy  altar,  solemnly 
perjuring  themselves  with  false  vows  to  "love,  honor  and  obey," 
when  it  is  only  the  splendid  mansion  and  the  coach  and  four  that 
they  love  and  honor  !  How  many  young  hearts  go  down  in  the 
light  of  day  to  lie  in  those  glittering  sepulclires — those  chamel 
houses  of  the  li\ing,  smoothly  garnished  over  with  the  name  of 
"  marriages  of  convenience  !" 


CHAPTER  m. 


A   NEW   ACTOR   IN    THE    SCENE. 


The  village  of  P was  simply,  so  to  speak,  a  dependency 

of  the  numerous  elegant  country-seats  of  gentlemen,  who  each  had 
erected  along  here  a  petty  Versailles;  so  tradesmen  and  mechanics 
came  and  built  tliis  Httle  hamlet  in  order  to  supply  their  wants. 
But  as  there  were  no  other  avenues  of  trade  or  business  open, 

p -vvas  after  all  a  very  dull  and  insignificant  place ;  and,  as  if 

expressly  to  suit  the  patrician  tastes  of  its  patrons,  also  exhibited 
no  evidences  of  extraordinary  growth  or  vulgar  prosperity.     The 

feature  of  P undoubtedly  was  its  churches,  which  would  lead 

one  to  believe  almost,  that  the  village  tradesmen  did  not  sand 
their  sugar,  or  sell  chiekory  with  a  cool  face  for  the  genuine 
Mocha  beriy.     There  were  two  of  them  (churches  we  mean)  in 

P ,  where  the  neighboring  gentlemen  and  ladies  worshipped  in 

unexceptionable  style  and  indifference.  We  mention  these  facts, 
because  the  occupants  of  both  pulpits  appear  elsewhere  some  time 
in  the  course  of  the  story. 

The  resident  pastor  of  one  of  these  churches  was  the  Pev. 
David  Dexter,  a  somewhat  eccentric  old  bachelor,  whose  only  aim 
in  life  seemed  to  be  to  preach  the  truth ;  and,  secondly,  to  advance 
the  interests  of  his  nephew,  whom  we  shall  inti-oduce  presently. 
For  himself  he  had  no  ambition;  hut  this  boy,  the  son  of  a  long 
ago  deceased  sister,  committed  by  her  to  his  charge,  filled  his 
heart  completely,  and  called  forth  all  its  benevolent  and  kindly 
sympathies.  In  his  house  the  youth  had  been  an  inmate  from  his 
tender  years,  and  Mr.  Dexter  had  cared  for  him  as  his  own.  Ha 
had  in  his  o\^ti  study  fitted  him  for  college,  and  with  his  own  slen- 
der means  had  maintained  him,  while  he  pursued  in  the  halls  of  a 
venerable  eastern  institution  a  collegiate  course  of  education.  All 
this  kindness  and  care  was  not  thrown  away  upon  Pred  Stanton. 
He  had  just  completed  his  college  course,  and  came  home  to  the 

little  village  of  P ,  bearing  the  second  honor  of  his  class.     The 

uncle  felt,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  manly  form,  intellectual  counte- 
nance and  generous  bearing  of  the  young  graduate,  that  his  seed 
was  not  sown  upon  barren  soil. 

During  the  four  years  of  his  collegiate  course,  Stanton  had  been 
home  but  very  little.  The  vacations  he  had  occupied  mostly  in 
study;  so,  when  he  finally  foi-sook  the  halls  of  his  alma  mater,  and 
retm-ned  to  his  native  village,  there  were  many  things  with  which 
he  had  to  be  made  acquainted.  Among  his  first  inquiries,  some- 
what timidly  ventured,  was  one  after  the  young  Maria  Seeley, 
with  whom  before  he  left  home  he  had  had  a  boyish  flirtation  ;  and 
yet,  he  thought,  it  was  not  a  flirtation  merely.  Though  he  never 
once,  in  all  his  absence,  beard  directly  from  her,  yet  he  had  cher- 
ished during  the  whole  time  towards  her  a  spark  of  some  feeling, 
v/hich  now  awoke  into  a  lively  desire  to  see  her,  and,  if  possible, 
to  ascertain  also  whether  the  graceful  girl,  who  had  given  him,  as 
they  rambled  together  by  daylight,  or  sat  by  starlight  together, 
only  mute  reasons  to  believe  that  he  was  beloved,  even  with  the 
childish  love  of  fourteen,  still  remembered  him. 

The  next  day  after  his  return  was  the  Sabbath.  The  moraing 
service,  as  in  duty  bound,  Stanton  attended  at  his  imcle's  chm'ch 
— not  without  a  little  impatience,  however,  and  a  concealed  desire 
to  go  in  the  other  dkection,  where  be  felt  tolerably  sure  he  should 
find  Maria.  We  suspect  that  he  did  not  pay  much  attention 
during  his  uncle's  rather  lengthy  sermon,  to  the  logic  of  reasoning  ■ 
or  truths  of  divinity  which  it  contained.  His  thoughts  wandered 
slightly  to  the  pew  in  the  other  church,  in  whicli  he  imagined 
Mai'ia  to  be  seated;  so  in  the  afternoon  his  footsteps  wandered  in 
the  same  direction.  He  felt  somewhat  disappointed,  however,  in 
observing  that  Maria  was  not  in  her  accustomed  seat,  nor,  as  far 
as  he  could  perceive  by  stolen  and  side  glances,  in  the  church  at 
all.  The  service  over,  he  was  moving  thoughtfully  away,  when 
his  eye  caught  the  can-iage  of  Mi-.  Laybach,  who  was  about  hand- 
ing into  it  a  young  lady,  whose  face  he  could  not  see,  but  whose 
figure  he  thought  could  not  be  that  of  Maria.  The  lady  tiu-ned 
her  head  at  the  moment,  and  her  eye  caught  those  of  Stanton,  who 
had  involuntarily  stopped  and  was  gazing  at  her. 

The  recognition  was  mutual.  Maria  extended  her  band  -with 
the  cordiahty  of  an  old  friend,  and  Stanton  pressed  it  with  equal 
warmth — warmly  enough,  in  fact,  to  call  upon  her  check  tlic  tell- 
tale blush,  which  slie  endeavoi'ed  to  hide  from  Mr.  Laybach. 

"  You  will  visit  me — us,"  she  substituted  with  a  slightly-con- 
fusQd  glance  at  Mr.  Laybach.  "You  will  vi.-^it  us,  of  com-so,  Mr. 
Stanton,  if  you  have  not  quite  banished  us  from  your  recollection 
in  your  long  absence." 

"  Pardon  me,"  returned  Stanton,  with  a  look  which  did  not  add 
to  Slaria's  self-possession,  "  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  foi^t 
Miss  Seeley ;  and,"  he  added,  bowing  to  SIi-.  Laybach,  and  a 
smile  mounting  on  his  face,  "  though  quite  a  boy  wiien  I  was  Iiero 
before,  I  hope  Mr.  Laybach  has  not  foi^:ten  also  the  frequent 
honors  he  has  done  me." 
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Mr.  Lajbach  added  his  mritation  to  that  of  his  adopted  dan^'h- 
ter,  and  the  carriage  drove  off.  Stanton  pursued  his  way  home 
DOW  with  feelings  quite  different  from  those  which  possessed  him 
but  a  moment  ago.  This  brief  interview  had  afforded  him  infinite 
pleasure.  It  satisfied  bim  in  one  respect,  at  least — Maria  had  not 
forgotten  him,  nor,  the  tell-tale  blushes  told  him  also,  tertain  pas- 
sages in  their  young  life.  He,  of  course,  who  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  taking  place  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Laybach,  attributed  all 
her  confusion  to  the  nnex]*ectt-d  pleasure  of  meeting  him  again, 
and  her  embarrassment  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Laybach,  which,  he 
fondly  believed,  alone  prevented  her  from  giving  him  more  unj- 
qnivocal  tokens  of  long-cherished  attachment.  Such  ideas  were 
not  at  all  nnpltasing,  as  may  be  supposed ;  on  the  conti  ary,  Stan- 
ton anticipated  with  eager  impatience  the  early  visit  which  he 
promised  hmiself  he  would  pay  Miss  Seelcy,  and  he  slept  that 
night  indulging  in  the  most  pleasant  dreams. 

Poor  Maria  !  She  lode  home  from  theclimxh.her  bosom  filled 
with  emotions  very  little  like  ihose  ascribed  to  her  by  Stanton's 
hasty  fancy.  Undoubtedly,  if  we  could  have  seardied  her  heart 
closely,  wo  should 
have  found  yet  some 
lingering  sentiment  of 
regard  for  him,  planted 
long  ago  in  her  yonth- 
ful  bosom,  and  start- 
ing up  with  the  quick 
blush  again  at  his  call. 
But  how  could  she 
who  had  resolved  to 
bestow  her  heart  and 
band  upon  another, 
now  harbor  such 
thoughts?  It  was 
wrong  to  do  so,  she 
confe3sed  to  herself; 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
the  chidings  of  reason, 
bertruant  imagination 
would  still  wander 
back  to  the  times  when 
that  voice  which  she 
had  to-day  heard — 
though  its  tones  were 
not  then  so  rich  and 
full  &i  now — had  ut- 
tered in  her  ear  words 
which  memory  brought 
forwai'd  and  repeated 
in  the  tones  of  to-day ; 
words  lightly  spoken 
possibly,  and  perhaps 
at  the  time  no  more 
serioualy  regarded,  yet 
which  now  mingled 
themselves,  and  taking 
no  denial,  among  those 
which  duty  bade  her 
entertain  and  regard. 

However,  she  soon 
mastered,  these  rebel- 
lions feelings.  "World- 
ly sentiments  came  to 
her  aid ;  she  reflected 
that  even  if  Stanton 
were  a  declared  lover, 
he  was  alter  all  but  a 
penniless  youth,  with 
yet  not  even  a  profes- 
Bion.  He  kept  no  car- 
riage, and  could  not  if 
he  wished.  He  had  in 
possession  or  expec- 
tancy no  houses.  Air. 
Lea%itt,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  rich;  and 
the  brilliancy  with 
which  his  fortune 
shone  obscured  very 
soon  all  thonghts  of 
the  young  graduate. 

ilr.  I^aWtt  was, 
therefore,  not  com- 
pelled to  sigh  long  un- 
rewarded. The  day 
following,  when  he 
called,  he  received  the 
answer  which  we  have 
seen  Maria  had  deter- 
mined to  give ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Leavitt  was  impa- 
tient as  a  much  young- 
er lover,  the  earliest 
possible  day  for  the 
celebration  of  the  nup- 
tials was  urged,  and 
assented  to  by  -Miss 
Seeley. 

One  day,  not  long 
after,  Ellen  Leavitt 
drove  up  to  her  broth- 
er's door  on  her  return 
from  a  morning  drive 
into    the    village   of 

P .   Alighting  and 

hastening    into    the 
house,  she  did  not  wait 
to  lay  aside  her  out- 
door dress,  bat  sought  for  Mark  with  an  eagerness  which  promised 
some  important  communication.     Finding  him  in  the  sitting-room 
alone,  she  threw  herself  into  a  seat  with  an  air  of  considerable 
excitement  and  supreme  vexation. 

"  What  has  put  vou  into  such  a  ruflae,  my  dear  sister  1"  indiffer- 
ently mquircd  Mark,  languidly  removing  his  feet  from  the  window 
sill,  in  which  ungainly  position  he  had  been  sitting. 
"You  will  take  it  less  cooUvwhcn  I  tell  you,"  re 
am  too  much  vexed  to  speak.'' 

"Don't,  then,  by  all  means,"  he  returned,  in  a  provokingly  I 
careless  tone.  "I  dislike  scenes  of  all  sorts  in  such  enervating  ' 
weather.     You  have  torn  a  favorite  dress,  I  suppose." 

"Stupid  !"  exclaimed  Ellen,  with  an  impatient  ^-csture.     "  Bnt 
I  will  not  get  angry  with  you,  too.     I  have  enougli  to  provoke  me    ' 
already.     Uncle  Jacob  is  going  to  marry  Miss  Seeley  !"  \ 

Mark  started  from  his  indolent  position. 

"Impossible!"  he  exclaimed.     "  How  have  you  heard  it?     It 
is  notliing  but  gossip,  though,"  he  added,  as  if  recollecting  him-  j 
self,  and  i-elapsing  into  his  former  state  of  indifference.     "  I  have   1 
beard  the  same  story  a  dozen  times  before."  | 


"Head  that,  then,  if  you  do  not  believe  it,"  returned  Ellen, 
tbro'wing  down  before  him  an  elegantly  folded  note,  which  read 
to  the  effect  that  Miss  Seeley  would  be  "  at  home  "  on  Thursday 
evening,  then  a  week. 

"The  old  fool!"  exclaimed  Mark,  crushing  the  note  in  his 
hands,  and  biting  his  lips  in  a  rage.  "Inveigled  into  marrying  a 
baby!  He  ought  to  have  a  committee  appointed  over  him,  in 
order  to  preserve  his  person  and  property."  And  rising  fi*om  his 
seat,  he  pared  the  carpet  with  compressed  lips  and  impatient  step. 

"As  to  his  property,"  said  Ellen,  "we can  look  foi^ward  to  that 
no  longer." 

"  No — yes,"  rettimed  Mark,  forcing  the  curt  syllables  through 
his  clenched  teeth.  "The  maiTiage  shall  never  take  place!  I 
will  prevent  it !"  he  vehemently  exclaimed. 

"It  is  impossible,"  said  Ellen.  "The  wedding  dresses  are 
nearly  all  made,  and  it  is  only  a  week  to  the  time.  What  can 
you  do?" 

"  I  can  do  something,  if  old  Brown  has  not  lost  his  wits,"  re- 
plied Mark,  forcing  his  voice  AoTva.  into  a  low  but  energetic  tone. 


1  you,"  replied  she.     "  I 
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So  saying,  he  left  the  room,  Tvith  every  emotion  of  anger  and 
baffled' avarice  depicted  on  his  countenance. 

Ellen  Leavitt  was  scarcely  less  violently  disappointed  than  her 
brother  by  this  event,  which  threatened  to  deprive  them  of  an  in- 
heritance which  they  had  enjoyed  so  long  in  prospect,  that  it 
seemed  to  them  by  this  time  as  legally  and  rightfully  their  due. 
In  the  gay  societj-  which  Ellen  adorned  by  her  accomplishments, 
fascinated  by  her  manners,  and  delighted  by  her  wit,  it  had  been 
no  inconsiderable  attraction  also  to  the  eyes  of  the  f:xshion.ibIe  and 
marrying  world,  that  beside  licr  own  respectable  fortune,  she  had 
the  near  prospect  of  succeeding  to  one  half  of  the  splendid  fortune 
of  her  uncle.  Ellen  had  not  boon  insensible  of  this  fact,  either. 
Thirsting  for  admiration  and  splendor,  she  would  have  consented 
to  almost  anything  to  secure  these;  and  in  turn,  blindly  wor- 
shipped that  idol  which  is  so  exacting  in  evcrj-tbing  from  its  devo- 
tees. In  tliis  respect,  she  had  been  gratified  to  an  extent  which 
would  have  contented  a  Ic.^^  grasping  ambition.  She  had  been 
surrounded  by  fortune-hunting  admirers;  and  managing  mamas, 
who  had  aspiring  sons,  also  fawned  on  her  with  their  blandish- 
ments, meaning  no  more  than  the  oily  words  of  fashionable  people 


usually  do.  All  this  was  incense  to  the  pride  of  Ellen,  now 
thrcaitncd  with  such  a  heavy  blow.  No  wonder  that  with  her 
heart  she  hated  Maria  Seeley  so  stiongly,  and  spoke  so  bitterly  as 
she  did  afterwards  of  the  contemplated  marriage  of  her  uncle.' 

Ellen  remained  sitting  in  her  chair  as  Mark  had  left  her,  mnsing 
over  many  things.  Soon  her  brother  re-entered,  prepared  for 
going  out.  Informing  her  that  he  was  going  into  the  village,  and 
would  not  probably  return  in  some  hours,  he  left  the  house  and 

proceeded  toward  P . 

[to  be  continued.] 

«  »  •  ^  > 

DON  PEDRO  IL,  EMPEROR  OF  BRAZIL. 
This  distinguished  personage,  the  son  of  Don  Pedro  I.,  a  por- 
trait of  whom  is  here  given,  was  proclaimed  emperor  of  Brazil  at 
the  age  of  five  years  and  a  few  months.  A  council  of  regency, 
composed  of  three  members,  took  the  reins  of  government, 'which 
soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  single  regent.  The  education  of 
the  young  emperor  was  perfect,  and  his  happy  disposition  and 
taste  for  study  made  the  lessons  of  bis  preceptors  singularly  profit- 
able. His  two  sisters. 
Donna  Januaria,  mar- 
ried, in  1844,  to  the 
Count  d'Aqnila,  broth- 
er of  the  king  of  Na- 
ples, and  Donna  Fran- 
cesca,  married  in  1843 
to  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville,  shared  with  equal 
ardor  in  his  deep  and 
various  studies ;  and 
those  who  frequented 
the  conrt  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, know  that  there 
was  not  a  more  intel- 
lectual and  accom- 
pUslied  woman  than 
the  noble  Princess  de 
Joinville.  In  1840,  on 
the  23d  of  July,  the 
emperor  Don  Pedro 
II.  was  declared  major, 
and  assumed  the  exer- 
cise of  the  sovereign 
power ;  he  was  then  a 
little  less  than  fifteen 
years  old.  The  young 
prince  writes  and 
speaks  French,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Spanish 
and  Italian  perfectly. 
There  is  not  one  of  the 
numerous  travellers 
who  are  presented  to 
him  with  whom  he 
cannot  converse  in  his 
native  language;  and 
he  is  fond  of  employ- 
ing this  privilege.  This 
is  not  ail,  as  he  speaks 
to  bis  interlocutors  not 
only  the  language  they 
imderstand,  bnt  the 
science  which  is  fami- 
liar to  them.  All  re- 
tu-e  astoimded  at  the 
thought  that  this  en- 
cyclopedic head  wears 
a  crown,  and  that  the 
forehead  where  the 
fruit  of  60  many  learn- 
ed labors  is  amassed  ia 
still  shaded  by  the 
curls  of  a  young  man 
of  only  twenty-five. 
The  emperor  is  said  to 
exert  ms  intelligence 
and  influence  suecess- 
folly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resoiurcei 
of  the  empire,  and  to 
seeming  the  prosperity 
of  his  subjects.  He 
makes  a  point  of  en- 
coiu-a^g  all  indus- 
trial enterprises ;  he 
applies  himself  to  real- 
izing material  amelio- 
rations by  urging  on- 
ward public  works  and 
peift-'Ciing  the  naviga- 
tion of  rivers.  He  has 
SQceeeded  in  abolish- 
ing slave  labor  by  in- 
ti'oducing  European 
culouization  in  the 
place  of  it.  The  emper- 
or was  married  May 
30,  1843,  to  the  Prin- 
cess Theresa  Christina 
Maria,  sister  of  the 
kiug  of  Naples,  a  beau- 
tiful and  amiable  wo- 
man. From  this  union 
princes  were  bom  who 
^  died  in   infancy,  and 

two  princesses,  the  eld- 
er of  whom,  Isabella 
Christina  Leopoldina,  has  the  title  of  "  Imperial  Princess,"  as 
heir  presumptive  to  the  erotvn.  Don  Pedro  is  tall  and  rather  full 
in  person.  His  eyes  are  bine  ;  his  hair  and  beard  are  abundant 
and  light  colored — a  northern  type,  which  seems  to  spring  rather 
from  fair  Germany  than  the  warm  latitudes  of  the  dark  Rio.  But 
the  southern  origin  of  the  young  emperor  is  revealed  in  the  elas- 
ticity of  his  movements ;  he  rides  well,  and  takes  delight  in  all 
corporeal  exercises.  When  at  Rio  he  is  seen  everywhere  at  balls, 
theatres  and  reliLrious  ceremonies.  He  passes  the  summer  season 
at  his  palace  of  PetropoUs,  eight  leagues  from  Rio,  an  eagle's  nost 
raised  on  the  lofty  mountains  which  command  the  bay,  a  rich  and 
picturesque  country.  The  emperor  receives  his  subjects  and  thoso 
strangers  who  desire  to  be  presented  to  him  twice  a  week ;  he 
addresses  every  one,  and  listens  to  every  one,  with  a  kindness  full 
of  dignity.  The  monarch  is  never  lost  sight  of  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, but  has  always  the  courteous  manners  of  the  perfect 
gentleman.  Devotedly  fond  of  literature,  he  constantly  presides 
at  the  sessions  of  the  Historica.1  and  Geographical  Institute  of  Rio, 
and  is  always  much  interested  in  hearing  the  reading  of  historical 
or  literajy  memories  touching  the  origin  of  his  empire. 
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herewith,  is  a  fine  old  man  of  about  eighty,  of  a  noble  exte- 
rior ;  his  reputation  for  honor,  grandeur  of  soul  and  courage  has 
spread  throughout  Asia.  He  has  merited  this  reputation  by 
the  superior  talents,  prudence  and  energy  he  has  displayed  in 
the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed.'  Too 
young  to  ascend  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was 
killed  sword  in  hand  by  the  pirates  against  whom  he  was 
waging  relentless  war,  he  saw  his  nnele  conspiring  against  his 
life,  when  the  moment  of  restoring  him  his  power  approached ; 
but  foreseeing  the  evil  designs  of  this  ambitious  man,  he  killed 
him  in  single  combat,  and  immediately  assumed  the  reins  of 
government  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  subjects,  to  whom  he 
soon  after  proved,  by  protecting  them  against  the  Wahabites, 
that  he  was  capable  of  commanding  them.  Rid  of  external 
enemies,  feared  or  loved  by  his  neighbors,  carrying  terror  to  the 
court  of  Teheran,  from  wKich  he  had  taken  Ormus  and  Bender- 
Abbas,  being  in  good  understanding  with  the  masters  of  Ben- 
gal, the  imaum  gave  all  fais  care  to  the  internal  prosperity  of 
his  states.  He  has  succeeded  in  being  adored  by  his  snbjects  ; 
the  neighboring  and  independent  tribes  continually  make  him 
the  arbiter  of  their  differences,  and  those  who  are  subjected  to 
his  power  hasten  to  obey  his  will,  whether  he  demands  the  con- 
tingents of  horse  and  foot  they  are  required  to  furnish,  or  their 
contribution  to  the  public  expenses.  He  has  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  is  governor  of  Zanzibar,  and  the  other  of  Ormus  and 
Bender-Abbas.  Muscat  is  the  depot  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  centre  of  a  great  traffic  in  pearls.  Its 
population  is  about  60,000  souls,  comprising  its  environs.  The 
above  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lebreton,  a  traveller  disposed  to 
regard  the  imaum  and  his  country  with  favor.  We  must  not 
disguise  the  fact  that  other  travellers  have  given  less  fa^■orable 
accounts.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Muscat  is  nothing  but 
a  slave  mart,  and  its  venerable  sultan  a  slave  merchant,  who 
prefers  selling  his  subjects  to  employing  them  in  free  labor. 
The  second  engraving  represents  a  gronp  of  natives  of  Zanzi- 
bar, engaged  in  their  favorite  diversion  of  dancing.  The  move- 
ments and  attitudes  of  the  dancers  have  certainly  rather  a 
grotesque  appearance,  while  the  orchestra,  with  their  rude  in- 
struments of  music,  serve  to  enliven  the  scene,  whicli  by  moon- 
light has  its  interesting  features  for  them,  albeit  it  is  lacking  in 
the  more  cultivated  accompaniments  of  civilized  amusement. 
What  with  the  refreshments  provided  for  the  occasion,  the  ex- 
hilaration of  the  music  and  the  exercise,  they  seem  to  find 
pleasure  which  their  rude  natures  may  enjoy,  perhaps  with  as 
much  gusto,  as  the  seekers  of  pleasure  find  in  more  rational  in- 
dulgences.   Perhaps  they  follow  the  idea,  "  what's  the  odds  so 


THE  EAST  nVDIAN  TAPIR, 

This  carious  quadruped,  of  which  we  give  a  picture  below,  re- 
sembling the  boar  in  form,  though  standing  higher  on  his  legs,  has 
at  the  extremity  of  his  head,  instead  of  a  snout,  a  little  muscular 
trunk,  which  he  can  elongate  or  shorten  at  pleasure,  and  which 
gives  him  some  analogy  to  the  elephant,  but  which  is  entirely  des- 
titute of  that  Jinger-hke  appendage  which  the  latter  animal  uses 
with  such  dexterity.  About  four  and  a  half  feet  high  and  tea 
feet  long,  the  body  of  the  tapir  is  fat  and  clumsy,  and  ends  in  a 
large  croup ;  his  body  head  is  quite  strong,  his  eyes  small,  his 
ears  long  and  flexible  ;  the  legs  are  strong,  and  terminate,  in  the 
anterior  extremities,  in  four  toes  and  in  the  posterior  in  three.  The 
tail  is  but  little  developed,  and  the  skin  is  scantily  famished  with 
silky  hair.  The  head,  neck,  shoulders,  legs  and"  tail  are  black, 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  of  a  whitish  color,  and  there  is  no  mane  on 
the  neck.  The  tapir  inhabits  the  island  of  Sumatra  and  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Malacca,  where  it  is  as  common  as  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros.  It  lives  solitary,  and  frequents  marshy  places  where 
it  is  fond  of  wallowing ;  it  walks  fast,  and  swims  easily ;  its  food 
is  entirely  vegetable,  and  consists  of  fruits  and  wild  roots  as  well 
as  the  young  shoots  of  plants.  Timid  and  gentle  in  disposition, 
this  animal  is  easily  tamed ;  it  never  attacks  man,  whom  it  avoids 
carefully.  The  flesh  is  esteemed  by  the  natives,  though  dry  and 
disagreeable  to  the  taste,  but  its  hide  is  very  tough,  and  is  useful- 
ly employed  by  them  for  domestic  purposes  or  the  fiibrication  of 
defensive  armor.  There  are  other  animals  of  the  same  species  ia 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  American  tapir,  when  full  growu, 
is  six  feet  in  total  length  and  about  three  and  a  half  in  height.  Ia 
general  form  it  resembles  the  hog;  but  the  legs  are  rather  longer 
in  proportion,  and  the  noso  is  prolonged  into  a  small,  movable 
proboscis.  The  fore  feet  have  four  toes,  and  the  hind  ones  three 
only.  The  eyes  are  small  and  lateral,  and  the  ears  long  and 
pointed  ;  the  skin  thick,  and  covered  with  scattering,  short,  silky 
hairs ;  the  tail  short  and  slightly  hairy.  The  teeth  resemble 
those  of  the  horse.  It  is  the  largest  animal  of  South  America, 
and  is  found  in  all  parts  of  that  continent,  though  most  abundant 
in  Guiana,  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  It  shuns  the  habitations  of  men, 
and  leads  a  solitary  life  in  the  interior  of  forests,  in  moist  situa- 
tions, but  selects  for  its  abode  a  place  somewhat  elevated  and  dry. 
By  travelling  always  the  same  rounds,  it  forms  beaten  paths  which 
are  veiy  conspicuous.  It  comes  out  only  in  the  night  or  in  rainy 
weather,  and  resorts  to  the  marshes.  Its  ordinary  pace  is  a  sort 
of  trot,  but  it  sometimes  crallops.  thoueh  awkwardly  and  with  the 
head  down,  and,  besides,  swims  with  facility.  In  the  wild  state,  it 
lives  on  fruits  and  young  branches  of  trees,  but  when  domestica- 
ted, eats  every  kind  of  food.    Though  possessed  of  great  strength 


THE   IMAUM   OF    MUSCAT, 

Mtiscat,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Oman,  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  an  internal  bay,  at  the  south  of  a  pointed  mountain, 
whose  steep  slopes  continue  to  the  edge  of  the  bay.  The  town 
presents  an  aspect  at  once  odd,  sombre  and  imposing,  with  its  old 
notched  walls  like  those  of  the  middle  ages.  A  multitude  of  half 
ruined  towers  are  perched  like  eagles'  nests  on  the  crests  of  the 
rocky  mountains,  on  whose  dark  flanks  no  trace  of  verdure  ap- 
pears. This  spectacle  has  a  local  color,  an  oriental  tint,  which  as- 
tonishes and  pleases  at  the  same  time,  notwithstanding  the  air  of 
abandonment  and  deep  solitude  spread  in  all  directions.  Not  a 
human  being  appears  upon  the  shore  ;  we  only  sec  here  and  there 
old  arched  portals,  and  on  the  battlemented  ramparts  of  the  for- 
tress, some  Arab  soldier  in  rags,  seated  with  his  long  matchlock 
between  his  legs,  looking  with  a  disdainful  eye  upon  the  vessels 
passing  at  his  feet.  When  you  have  passed  along  the  narrow  car 
nal  by  which  the  continent  is  separated  from  the  httle  island  clos- 
ing the  harbor  towards  the  north,  you  finally  perceive  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bay,  and  in  the  only  pass  where  the  mountains  open 
on  the  interior  of  the  country,  a  movement  of  boats  which  an- 
nounces the  neighborhood  of  a  commercial  city.  In  this  place 
you  see  a  considerable  number  of  native  coasters  which  numerous 
workmen  are  refitting  in  haste,  to  be  set  afloat  at  the  nest  tide. 
In  vain  your  eyes  search  for  wharves  or  even  a  good  landing  ;  the 
simple  hydraulic  constructions  found  in  the  smallest  European 
ports,  do  not  exist  at  Muscat.  Still  this  city  has  remained  for 
more  than  a  century  under  the  yoke  of  the  Portuguese  :  but  the 
latter  only  busied  themselves  with  surrounding  it  by  respectable 
fortifications,  which  did  not  prevent  them  from  being  driven  out, 
almost  without  striking  a  blow,  in  1643,  by  the  inhabitants,  worn 
out  by  their  extortions,  a  hundred  and  thiity-sLx  years  after  Albu- 
querque had  entered  it  a  conqueror.  At  this  epoch  it  was  depend- 
ent on  Ormus,  and  became  one  of  the  depots  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Muscat  now  presents  an  entirely  Arabic  char- 
acter; foul  and  narrow  streets  filled  with  all  sorts  of  filth,  narrow 
and  scarcely  graded  lanes  bordered  by  dark  and  dirty  huts.  These 
painful  impressions  multiply;  nothing  curious  presents  itself  to 
the  eye — not  a  single  mosque  worthy  of  note.  The  palace  of  the 
imaum  has  the  air  of  a  mined  house.  The  commerce  at  present 
is  almost  null,  so  the  imaum  has  always  given  the  preference  to 
Zanzibar,  a  more  pleasant  and  promising  abode.  In  fact,  Mus- 
cat is  now  absorbed  commercially  by  the  neighborhood  of  the 
English.     The  imaum  of  Muscat,  a  portrait  of  whom  we  give 


DANCE   AT    ZANZIBAR, 
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THE    E\ST    lMn.\N    T.^PIR. 


long  as  you're  hap- 
py !"  But  serious- 
ly, it  is  curious  to 
notice  bow  diff'er- 
ent  are  the  man- 
ners, habits,  cus- 
toms and  amuse- 
ments of  the  vari- 
ous nations  and 
tribes  of  men  ;  with 
what  tenacity  no- 
tions are  cherished, 
which,  often  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  have 
only  tlie  claim  of 
absiirdity.  It  may 
sometimes  serve  to 
reconcile  us  to  a 
milder  method  of 
judgment  from  that 
to  which  we  have 
schooled  ourselves, 
to  think  that  others 
may  perhaps  have 
some  effort  to  tol- 
erate m.iny  things 
in  us  which  we 
cherish  as  time- 
honored,  and  so 
cause  us  to  judge 
leniently  of  those 
whose  culture  and 
whose  education 
have  been  different 
from  our  own. 


it  makes  use  of  it  only  for  defence  ;  r.nd  its  disposition  is  mild 
and  timid.  The  flesh  is  dry  and  disagreeably  tasted  ;  but  the 
skin  is  tough  and  might  be  applied  to  many  useful  purposes.  Tho 
Indian  tapir,  a  representation  of  which  wc  have  given  herewith, 
has  been  discovered  only  within  a  few  years. 


HABITS  OF  THE  WASP. 

The  subterfuges  resorted  to  by  animals  in  search  of  food,  have 
been  regarded,  by  the  general  reader,  as  the  most  interesting  and 
instractive  portion  of  the  works  of  naturalists.  An  incident  il- 
lustrative of  the  cunning  of  the  wasp,  was  recently  related  to  as 
by  an  observing  gentleman.  A  blue  wa^p,  known  as  the  solitary 
wasp,  because  it  lives  alono  in  its  Httle  clay  nest,  was  seen  to  hurl 
itself  upon  the  strong  wheel-shaped  web  of  a  large  spider.  Hero 
it  set  up  a  loud  buzzing,  like  that  of  the  fly  when  accidentally  en- 
tangled in  a  similar  web.  The  spider,  watching  at  the  door  of 
his  silken  domiril,  stole  cautiously  forth.  His  advance  was  slow, 
for  he  evidently  felt  that  he  was  approaching  no  common  enemy. 
The  apparently  desperate,  yet  fraitless  cff'orts  of  the  wasp  to  freo 
himself,  encouraged  the  spider  and  Inred  him  forward.  But  when 
within  some  three  inches  of  his  intended  victim,  the  wasp  sudden- 
ly freed  himself  from  his  mock  entanglement^,  and  darting  upon 
the  poor  spider,  in  a  moment  as  it  were,  pierced  him  with  his 
deadly  sting  in  a  hundred  places.  The  wasp  then  l>ore  his  ill- 
gotten  spoil  to  his  lonely  home.  This  home  is  built  of  clay,  thim- 
ble shaped,  and  originally  containing  but  one  apartment.  In  tho 
lower  part  of  this  ail-<^esac  the  wasp  deposits  its  eggs.  Immedi- 
ately over  them  it  draws  a  thin,  glutinous  curtain.  Upon  this 
curtain  it  packs  away  the  proceeds  of  its  hunting  excursions,  such 
as  spiders,  flics  and  all  other  insects  which  it  regards  as  suitable 
food  for  its  young.  Consequently,  when  the  young  csc^i  pc  from 
the  ova,  they  rind  above  them,  a  well-stocked  larder,  and  gradually 
eat  their  way  through  the  choice  depository,  finally  appearing  to 
the  delighted  world'in  the  agreeable  form  "and  stature  of  perfect 
wasps. — Exdcr  yetvs  Letter, 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING -ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  rictorial.] 
ETHEIi. 

TENSET. 

1  do  not  say  that  her  eye's  clear  light 
"Would  ehame  the  stars  in  the  ether  bright, 
Or  that  her  cheek  hath  the  tender  red 
Of  sea  shells  donn  on  the  ocean's  bed: 
There  are  brighter  eyes  and  cheeks  I  know, 
Bat  0 1  I  love  her — I  love  her  so ! 

I  do  not  say  that  her  graceful  form 

Is  Cur  as  the  vine  with  clusters  warm,  ' 

Or  that  her  foot  hath  the  lightsome  spring 

Of  Miy  step  in  the  magic  ring ; 

Or  that  young  lores  sport  in  each  ringlet's  flon'j 

Eat  0 1  I  lore  her — I  loye  her  so ! 

I  do  not  say  she  is  always  good, 
I  know  she  hath  many  a  changeful  mood; 
She  hath  all  a  woman's  donbts  and  fears — 
All  woman's  faith,  all  woman's  tears; 
She  is  quick  to  trust,  to  censure,  slow; 
Therefore  I  lore  her— I  loTe  her  so. 

I  do  not  say  that  her  heart  is  &ce 

From  the  &ialts  which  mark  moriallty ; 

I've  seen  her  angry,  and  ^rildly  gay, 

And — I've  seen  her  weep— haxe  heard  her  pray ; 

And  I  know  her  spirit  is  pure  as  snow ; 

Therefore  I  love  her — I  love  her  so. 


[Written  for  Qleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE    SERGEANT'S    STRrVTAGE^I. 


BT  H.   W.   LOBINO. 


The  disastrous  campaign  of  1814  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  allied  forces  corercd  Erance  like  a  cloud  of  locusts,  and  the 
wild  Cossack  who  had  marched  fi'om  the  banks  of  the  Borys- 
thenes  was  soon  to  slake  his  courser's  thirst  in  the  waters  of  the 
Seine.  Napoleon  was  winning  desperate  victories  against  terrific 
odds — but  the  sun  of  Ansterlitz  was  doomed  to  a  neax  and  total 
echpse. 

The  Kussians  had  gained  possession  of  the  city  of  Troyes,  and 
without  its  walls  they  lay  encamped  in  oven\'helniing  numbers. 
The  troops  of  the  French  emperor,  too  few  and  feeble  to  contend 
against  such  crushing  odds,  had  disbanded — yet  the  remnant  of  an 
heroic  band,  laying  aside  their  uniforms,  still  larked  about  the 
city,  sleeping  and  feeding  where  they  could ;  the  bolder  of  them 
seeking  every  opportunity  to  pick  quaiTcls  with  the  Kussians  and 
engage  them  in  duels,  glutting  that  hate  in  single  combat  which 
they  could  no  longer  slake  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

Among  these  dangerous  and  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Cossacks 
was  a  certain  Gaidar  Pompon,  a  sergeant  of  the  imperial  guard, 
who  lodged  at  a  little  inn,  kept  by  a  little  black-eyed  Trench  wo- 
man, who  had  made  the  campaign  of  Kussia  and  lost  her  husband, 
a  one-eyed  roltigeur,  in  the  passage  of  the  Berezina.  Fauchette 
would  willingly  have  married  the  sergeant,  and  ^ven  offered  her- 
self to  that  valiant  warrior,  but  he  would  hear  of  no  such  arrange- 
ment till  peace  had  been  restored  to  his  distracted  country. 
Another  inmate  of  Fauchette's  little  hostelrie  was  a  Captain  Bon- 
ville,  who  was  waiting  for  better  days  and  an  opportunity  to  strike 
a  blow.  Fauchette  did  an  excellent  business,  having  no  scruple 
about  selling  beer,  brandy,  tallow  candles,  lamp  oil  and  other 
refreshments  to  the  Cossacks,  but  she  never  gave  them  credit,  and 
they  dreaded  her  sharp  tongue  almost  as  much  as  they  did  the 
thongs  of  the  knout. 

Sergeant  Pompon  was  very  regular  in  his  habits,  but  he  would 
often  absent  himself  for  hours  together,  without  telling  either 
Fauchette  or  Captain  Bonville  where  he  was  going.  When  he 
came  back  after  one  of  these  mysterious  absences  he  would  gener- 
ally bring  with  him  a  bundle,  and  saying,  "  that  makes  so  many," 
make  a  chalk  mark  on  a  score  he  kept  behind  the  bar.  After  this 
ceremony  he  would  march  up  and  deposit  his  bundle  in  his  little 
attic  room,  of  which  he  kept  the  key,  for  he  took  care  of  it  him- 
self and  let  no  one  enter. 

Fauchette  often  teased  him  about  these  mysterious  proceedings, 
and  his  invariable  answer  was  : 

"  Fauchette,  when  this  is  all  over,  and  the  cursed  Cossacks  are 
diivcn  out  of  the  country,  and  the  little  corporal  is  firmly  estab- 
lished on  the  throne,  and  you  and  I  are  married ;  I  am  going  to 
Paris  to  set  up  a  ready-made  clothing-shop,  and  I  shall  have  a 
stock  in  trade  on  hand." 

His  fair  hostess  was  forced  to  be  content  with  this  explanation. 

One  night,  when  Fauchette  had  closed  her  doors,  and  was  sit- 
ting with  Captain  Bonville,  talking  over  the  events  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  prospect  before  them,  Sergeant  Pompon  entered  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement,  and,  dashing  his  hat  upon  the  floor, 
marched  to  and  fro  with  enormous  strides. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  ?"  exclaimed  Fauchette. 

"flatter I  a  thousand  bayonets!  matter  enough.  Bombshells 
and  rockets!  In  a  French  town !  In  a  French  cafe!  Millions 
of  firelocks !" 

'*  Any  ill  news  from  the  emperor  ?"  asked  Captain  Bonville. 

"  Xo,  no,  captain,"  answered  Pompon.  "  He  is  beating  the 
villains  in  every  engagement,  and  fighting  his  way  step  by  step, 
10  Troyes.  SaptrrloUe!  we  shall  soon  hear  his  guns,  I  hope,  and 
then  he'll  lead  these  Cossacks  an  infernal  dance,  the  murderous 
villains !" 

"  "Well !  something  has  happened,  I  know,"  said  Fauchette. 

"  Of  course  it  has,"  replied  the  sergeant,  sitting  clown  and  wip- 
ing his  brow.     "  You  know,  captain,  the  Cafe  dc  la  Victoire  V* 


"  Certainly.  It  is  a  cafe  theatre — they  act  little  vaudevilles 
there  in  the  refreshment  saloon  to  attract  and  amuse  customers." 

"Precisely.  Very  well,  captain,  they  played  a  piece  there,  this 
evening,  called  '  The  Soldier's  Return.'  In  it,  Bressant— a  capi- 
tal actor  and  good  fellow,  too — had  to  sing  a  verse  against  the 
Russians,  and  the  room  was  filled  with  them.  You  may  be  sure 
there  was  a  tajmge  then.  The  Russian  colonel  Ostrogofif  was 
there.  He  insisted  on  an  apology — Bre?sant  refused — and  the 
curtain  fell.  The  piece  is  to  be  played  tomorrow,  and  they  swear 
he  shall  leave  out  the  objectionable  verse  and  make  an  apology 
for  singing  it  to-night,  or  pay  dearly  for  it." 

"  And  Bressant  will  apologize  !"  exclaimed  the  captain. 

"Kot  a  bit  of  it.  He  will  sing  liis  song,  and  make  devil  a  bit 
of  an  apology.     What  do  you  think  of  it,  captain  ?" 

"  He's  a  glorious  fellow  !"  cried  Bonville,  "  and  we  must  sup- 
port him !" 

"  I  knew  you'd  say  so  !"  cried  the  sergeant.  "  HmTah  !  i-ive 
Vevipereur  I" 

"  Hush !"  said  Fauchette.     "  The  patrol  is  marching  by." 

"  Who  cares  for  'em !"  cried  the  sergeant.  "  Fauchette,  I 
brought  home  another  bundle  to-day,  that  makes  ten." 

"  Ten  what  ?" 

"  Ten  bundles,"  said  the  sergeant,  with  a  wink.  "Ask  me  no 
questions,  and  I'll  tell  you  no  lies.     Well,  captain  !" 

"  Well,  sergeant — what  are  yon  thinking  of?" 

"  To-morrow  night  and  the  Cafe  de  la  Victoire." 

"  So  was  I.  We  will  warn  all  of  our  fellows  to-morrow.  Let 
them  go  armed,  and  we'll  put  Bressant  through,  whatever  comes 
of  it." 

"  Good  !"  said  the  sergeant,  rising  and  taking  up  his  bed-candle. 
"  I'll  oil  my  pistols  before  I  go  to  bed.  And  if  we  don't  meet  again, 
captain,  the  rendezvous  will  be  the  Cafe  de  la  Victoire — the  hour 
— sharp  seven.     Good  night,  captain." 

"  Good  night,  sergeant." 

"  Pleasant  di'cams  !"  cried  Fauchette. 


'  The  next  night  the  saloon  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Victoire  was 
crowded  ■^ith  Russians,  and  French  soldiers,  the  latter  dressed  as 
citizens,  with  swords  and  pistols  concealed  under  their  blouses. 
There  was  a  great  consumption  of  brandy  among  the  Cossacks, 
and  the  waiters  who  supplied  their  calls,  looked  anxious  and  flur- 
ried. They  evidently  expected  trouble,  nor  were  their  forebodings 
decejptivc.  The  curtain  was  rung  up  and  the  piece  commenced. 
When  Bressant,  the  offending  actor,  appeai*ed,  there  were  mur- 
murs among  the  Russians,  but  these  were  di'O^vned  in  the  applaud- 
ing shouts  of  the  French  spectators,  and  one  or  two  bouquets 
were  thrown  at  his  feet.  The  play,  however,  was  suffered  to  go 
on  till  the  finale  was  sung,  and  when  the  orchestra  played  the 
symphony  for  this  piece,  the  audience  sat  perfectly  motionless  and 
silent.  It  was  the  lull  that  precedes  the  hurricane.  Bressant 
advanced  fearlessly  to  the  foot-lights  and  commenced  the  obnoxious 
verse.  Then  rose  a  storm  and  howl  of  groans  and  hisses,  mingled 
with  applause. 

Col.  Ostrogoff,  a  gigantic  Russian,  rose  in  his  place,  and  ad- 
dressed the  actor : 

"  French  dog !"  said  he,  "  apologize  for  the  insult  you  have 
offered  us." 

"  Xever !"  replied  the  actor.  "  I  sing  what  is  set  down  for  me, 
and  I  will  apologize  to  no  living  man  for  doing  my  duty." 

Quick  as  a  flash,  the  Russian  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt  and 
fired  it  full  in  the  face  of  Bressant,  who  fell  without  a  groan. 

"  Revenge !"  shouted  Bon^-ille,  throwing  off  bis  blouse  and 
disclosing  his  artillery  uniform,  "  up.  Frenchmen !  and  doAvn  with 
the  Cossacks !" 

A  ten-ible  struggled  ensued.  Pistols  and  knives  were  freely 
used.  Frenchman  and  Cossack  grappled.  The  tables  were  over- 
turned— the  lights  were  put  out — the  most  dire  confusion  prevailed. 
The  combatants  fought  then-  way  out  into  the  street  and  there 
continued  the  deadly  encounter.  But  it  was  not  of  long  duration  : 
the  firing  and  cries  brought  dovm  a  reinforcement  fiom  the  Rus- 
sian camp.  A  troop  of  Cossacks  dashed  into  the  melee,  and 
dispersed  the  feeble  band  of  Frenchmen,  killing  some  of  them, 
while  Captain  Bonville,  the  ringleader,  remained  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  Ostrogoff. 

The  next  day  was  an  eventful  one  for  Troyes.  Intelligence 
was  brought  into  camp  by  scouts  that  Napoleon  M'as  approaching. 
As  the  day  wore  on  hea^-y  firing  was  heard  gradually  dramng 
near  the  town.  It  was  reported  by  fugitives  that  the  French  had 
utterly  routed  their  opponents  and  were  moWng  on  at  a  rapid  rate, 
flushed  with  victory,  to  the  relief  of  Troyes. 

All  was  confusion  in  the  Russian  camp.  A  brief  period  of  idle- 
ness, consumed  in  unbridled  debaucher)',  had  demoralized  and 
weakened  the  Cossack  force,  and  the  ofiicers  calculated  with  con- 
cera  the  chances  of  a  conflict.  Still  the  prisoner  Bonville  was 
not  overlooked  in  the  midst  of  this  crisis.  During  the  forenoon 
he  was  examined  before  a  militarj'  tribunal,  a  mere  form  extorted 
by  liis  rank,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  At  the  ven,-  moment  he 
listened  to  his  sentence,  ydih  unmoved  countenance,  tlie  rattle  of 
musketry  was  heard  ncflr  at  hand,  as  the  French  skirmishers  drove 
in  the  enemy's  picket*;. 

"  You  hear  that!"  said  Bonville,  with  a  smile,  to  the  Russian 
commander.     "  I  shall  die,  but  I  shall  be  avenged." 

"  Take  him  away,  Colonel  Ostrogoft',''  said  the  Russian  general. 
"  Take  a  file  of  men  with  you  and  execute  the  sentence." 

Ostrogoff  saluted  and  withdi'ew  with  an  escort.  In  spite  of  his 
protestations,  Bonville's  arms  were  bound  tightly  behind  him. 

"  He  shan't  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  escape  in  the  confusion," 
muttered  Ostrogoff. 

The  little  party  reached  an  opening  in  the  dense  wood  and 


halted.  A  few  moments  afterwards  an  aid-de-camp  galloped 
up  furiotisly. 

"  I  am  ordered  to  recall  your  firing-party,  colonel,"  said  he. 
"They  are  wanted  to  defend  the  entrenchments.  The  French  dogs 
are  pressing  ns  hard." 

The  platoon  marched  off,  and  Ostrogoff  and  Bonville  were  left 
alone.     The  former  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt  and  cocked  it. 

"  Are  you  going  to  turn  executioner  V  said  Bonville  scornfully. 
"  It  is  worthy  of  you.  You  are  fitter  for  a  hangman  than  a  soldier." 

"  I  shot  one  of  your  countr}Tnen  last  night  for  a  less  provoca- 
tion," answered  the  Russian,  raising  his  pistol.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment a  small  party  of  Russian  soldiers  advanced  to  the  spot, 
under  the  command  of  a  non-commissioned  ofiicer. 

"  Halt !"  cried  the  colonel.     The  platoon  obeyed. 

"Are  you  loaded?" 

The  sergeant  nodded. 

"  Then  shoot  me  this  fellow."  The  platoon  faced  the  prisoner, 
with  their  backs  on  Ostrogoff. 

"  Ready — present — fii-e  !"  said  the  Russian. 

At  the  word  "fire!"  the  platoon  wheeled  to  the  right  about, 
and  pom-ed  their  volley  into  Ostrogoff  at  ten  paces !  He  fell 
riddled  with  buUets. 

"  Hurrah  !"  cried  Sergeant  Pompon,  for  it  was  he,  pulling  off 
his  false  beard,  and  rushing  to  cut  the  cords  that  bound  Cap- 
tain Bonville.  "  Hurrah  for  our  side !  Captain,  my  secret  is 
out.  The  bundles  I  used  to  fetch  home  each  contained  a  Rus- 
sian uniform.  They  were  the  spoils  of  fellows  I  killed  in  fair 
fight.    I  never  thought  I  should  make  such  a  good  use  of  them." 

Bonville  threw  himself  into  the  faithful  fellow's  arms. 

"  No  time  for  hugging  now !"  cried  the  sergeant,  extricating 
himself  from  the  embrace  of  his  officer.  "  Take  this  sabre  and 
come  along  with  us.  We  arc  beating  them  at  all  points — but  we 
haven't  quite  finished  'em  yet.  There's  a  Httle  glory  left,  though 
we're  late  in  the  day.  Long  live  the  emperor,  and  down  with 
the  Cossacks !" 

The  sergeant's  predictions  were  correct,  and  before  nightfall 
the  French  colors  waved  over  the  citadel  of  Troyes. 


[Gathered  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
DAILY  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST. 

BX  BES;  PERIXr  FOO&E. 

[The  following  daily  record  of  past  events  will  ho  continued  from  week  to  week  ; 
exhibiting  a  schedule  of  remarkable  occurrenceB  in  the  history  of  the  past, 
with  such  date  and  data  as  will  interest  and  instruct.] 

AUGUST    TWENTIETH. 

1792. — ^Boston  regiment  first  commissioned. 
1812. — Constitution,  CaptainHull, captured  the  Guerriere,  Cap- 
tain Daeres. 

1814. — Count  Rumford  (Benj.  Thompson),  died,  aged  61. 
1847. — American  victory  at  Cherubusco,  Mexico. 

AUGUST    TWEXTT-FIKST. 

1534. — ^L'lsle  Adam,  Grand-master  of  the  Templars,  died. 

1754. — Stone  Chapel,  Boston,  opened  for  public  worship. 

1762. — Bishop  R.  C.  Moore  bom  in  New  York. 

1814. — British  army  landed  on  Chesapeake  shore,  and  marched 
to  Washington. 

1S21. — 6OO0  persons  present  at  a  five  days'  camp-meeting  near 
Petersburg. 

AUGUST    TWENTT-SECOSD. 

1485. — Richard  HI.  killed  at  battle  of  Bosworth  field. 

1779. — James  K.  Paulding  bom  at  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 

1783. — Fort  St.  John,  on  Lake  Champlain,  fired  by  lightning. 

1813. — Wilson,  the  eminent  ornithologist,  died. 

1847. — Armistice  at  Tacubaya,  Mexico. 

1851. — The  "America"  won  the  "cup  of  all  nations"  at  Cowes. 

AUGUST    TWEXTY-TUIRD. 

1510, — Xllric  Geering,  a  noted  Parisian  printer,  died. 

1630. — Massachusetts  "General  Court,"  established  on  board 
ship  Ai-abella. 

1759. — Port  Niagara  captured  by  the  French  from  the  English. 

1785. — Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  the  hero  of  Lake  Erie,  born — and 
he  died  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month,  1819. 

1814. — Washington  "panic"  caused  by  approach  of  the  British. 

AUGUST    TWEKTT-FOUHTIl. 

1572. — Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  at  PiU'is. 

1759. — William  Wilberforce,  the  English  pliilanthropist,  bora. 

1814. — ^Battle  of  Bladensburg,  and  English  occupation  of 
Washington. 

1824. — Triumphant  reception  of  Gen.  Lafayette  at  Boston. 
,    1830. — Col.  WiUet,  one  of  the  last  "Knickerbockers,"  died  at 
New  York,  aged  90. 

1848. — "Ocean  Monarch"  bumed  in  the  Irish  Channel — 170 
lives  lost. 

AUGUST   TWENTT-FIFTH. 

1655. — Dupuys,  a  Frenchman,  commenced  salt-making  at 
Salina,  N.  Y. 

1776. — David  Hume,  the  historian,  died  at  Edinburgh. 
1840. — Bishop  Bowcn  died  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  aged  61. 
1844. — Anti-rent  outrages  in  Rensselaer  county,  N.  Y. 
1849. — Honolulu  taken  by  the  French  squadron. 

AUGUST    TWENTT-SIXTU. 

1765. — ^Boston  mob  destroyed  the  furnitm-e  of  Gov.  Hutchinson. 

1793. — Toulon  given  up  to  the  English  fleet. 

1819. — Prince  Albert  born  at  Rosenan,  Gennany. 

1843. — Steam  Erigate  "Missouri"  burned  in  Gibraltar  bay. 

1850. — Louis  Philippe  died  at  Claremont,  Eng.,  aged  77. 
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[fl'ritten  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
JjmES  TO  A  FRIENB. 


BT  H.   W.   PAl-SOX. 


Should  the  darkening  shades  of  sorrow 
From  thine  eye  its  lustre  borrow, 
From  thy  face  the  placid  smile 
Of  contented  peacG  begtiile ; 

Should  the  flowers  which  fancy  spread, 
Round  thy  path  no  more  be  shed, 
But  iu  sorrow  and  id  pain. 
Thou  return  to  earth  ag;»in : 

Should  misfortune's  Tcil  be  thrown, 
O'er  the  pleasures  which  have  Bovm,  * 

Adrerso  winds  display  their  power, 
Friends  foi-sabe,  and  tempests  lower : 

There's  a  home  iintnown  to  sorrow, 
There's  a  day  which  hath  no  morrow, 
Anguish,  discontent  and  sadness, 
Kcign  Lot  in  that  realm  of  gladness. 

Look  aloft,  then,  to  that  power, 
Trhich  sustains  thee  eyery  horn-; 
Live,  that  when  life's  flowers  decay, 
Thou  may'st  find  a  blissful  day ; 
And  where  clouds  and  darkness  cease, 
Find  a  final  home  of  peace. 

4— «^»«»— I 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

NOTES  OF  FOREIGN  TEAVEL. 

No.  XI. 


BT    P.     GLEASON. 

On  board  the  Steamer — ^Elsinore — Oottcnburg— Scenery  of  Sweden — fleeting 
of  an  old  Acquaintance — Stockholm—  The  Royal  Palace — Charit.ible  Institu- 
tions, etc. — Public  Parks — Kosendahl,  Summer  Residence  of  the  King — Per- 
sonal Appearance  and  Manners  of  the  King — Employment  of  Females — 
Departure  for  Lubcck. 

On  leaving  Copenhagen  in  the  Nonvegian  steamer,  as  we  got 
abreast  of  the  Trekroner  fort,  our  declis  were  thronged  by  Konve- 
gian  man-of-warsmen,  officers  and  privates,  who  boarded  us  in  a 
score  of  boats  from  the  fleet  that  lay  a  naile  off  shore,  forming  a 
most  gay  and  picturesqae  sight.  Their  object  in  visiting  us  was  to 
send  home  letters  by  the  steamer.  The  boats  each  mth  a  dozen 
oars,  neatly  dressed  seamen,  gaily  cpauletted  officers,  and  flutter- 
ing pennons  at  the  stem  and  bows  of  the  various  cutters,  was  a 
pleasing  picture.  There  lay  hard  by  a  number  of  Danish,  Eng- 
lish and  French  men-of-war.  After  dismissing  our  visitors  we 
steamed  directly  through  the  midst  of  the  fleet,  exchanging  salutes 
with  the  flag-ship,  and  being  thereby  hid  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  half-choked  for  the  rest  of  the  day  ;  but 
it  was  a  novel  affair  to  me,  and  I  enjoyed  the  scene,  the  noise,  the 
burning  of  powder  and  all. 

On  we  steamed,  our  stout  boat  walking  on  her  way  with  levia- 
than strength,  touching  at  Elsinorc,  situated  iu  the  naiTowest  part 
of  the  channel  leading  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  to  land 
passengers  and  to  take  others  in  their  places.  Elsinore  is  a  fine 
maritime  place,  stretching  irregularly  over  sloping  ground  towards 
the  sea.  There  are  some  fine  buildings,  churches,  forts,  and  light 
houses,  all  before  the  eye  of  the  casual  observer.  I  need  hardly 
remind  the  reader  that  this  is  the  locality  of  Shakspeai-e's  master- 
piece, Samlet.  The  principal  incidents  of  the  play  are  well  kno\vn 
to  be  founded  ou  facts  in  Danish  history,  but  so  remote  in  the 
records  of  the  past  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  distinguish  truth  from 
fiction.  All  merchant  vessels  passing  to  and  from  the  Baltic,  are 
obliged  to  salute  Cronborg  Castle,  by  lowering  their  topsails  when 
abreast  of  the  fortiii cation,  and  no  vessel,  unless  she  belongs  to 
Sweden,  is  allowed  to  pass  the  Sound  without  clearing  out  at 
Elsinorc  and  paying  the  usual  toll,  according  to  the  provisions 
in  treaties  to  that  effect,  negotiated  with  Denmai-k  by  the  various 
powers  of  Christendom.  After  a  forty-eight  hours'  trip  we  arrived 
at  Gottenburg. 

The  approach  to  the  city  is  anything  but  prepossessing  to  the 
eye  of  the  traveller ;  a  bold  rocky  shore  only  lay  before  us,  against 
which  the  breakers  dashed  with  great  fury  as  if  angry  at  oui-  com- 
ing. Not  a  tree,  or  bush,  or  plat  of  green  grass  welcomed  our 
sight  until  we  were  quite  inside  the  harbor,  and  near  the  town. 
Gottenburg  is  the  second  sea  port  of  Sweden,  and  stands  mostly 
in  a  marshy  plain  surrounded  by  precipitous  ridges  of  rocks  rising 
in  some  places  to  nearly  three  hundred  feet.  The  town  contains 
some  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  the  streets  are  regularly  built 
and  kept  very  clean,  the  houses  lofry  and  handsome ;  but  there  is 
a  look  of  newness  about  the  place  that  makes  one  feel  as  though 
he  was  looking  upon  a  place  but  just  erected.  The  suburbs  of 
the  town  are  larger  than  the  town  itself,  and  the  latter  is  nearly 
sun'ounded  by  beautiful  avenues  of  trees  and  luxuriant  gardens. 
The  City  Exchange  is  the  finest  building  in  the  town — indeed  there 
are  but  few  public  buildings  here  worthy  of  note.  The  entrance 
to  the  harbor  is  defended  by  the  fort  of  Nya-EIfsborg,  built  on 
an  extreme  projection  of  a  long  rocky  island  running  into  the 
Cattegat. 

After  a  brief  stay  at  Gottenburg,  I  took  steamer  by  the  canal 
and  lakes  through  Sweden  to  Stockholm,  its  capital.  I  cannot 
conceire  of  a  more  delightful  inland  trip  than  tliis  proved  to  be, 
a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  through  the  very  h^ait 
of  the  wild,  picturesque,  and  beautiful  scenery  of  Sweden,  now 
gliding  gracefully  through  canals  running  through  green  forests, 
and  now  breaking  out  upon  magnificent  lakes,  dotted  vnih  islands 
and  rocky  crags,  and  green  oases.  This  excursion  occupied  us 
four  davE  and  nights  and  was  thronghoot  a  snccession  of  natural 


scenery  grand  beyond  description,  Of  course  we  were  raised  on 
our  lofty  route  by  locks,  and  when  we  were  crossing  the  highest 
lake  we  found  we  had  already  ascended  between  three  and  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  Gottenburg.  After  this  we  of 
coui-sc  were  obliged  to  descend  the  same  distance  before  arriving 
at  Stockholm.  On  board  the  steamer  I  had  tlie  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing Lieut.  Engstom  of  the  Swedish  navy.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  1S50,  a  Swedish  man-of-war,  the  Kajaden,  visited  Boston, 
and  it  was  at  that  time  and  in  our  harbor  that  I  made  his  acquaint- 
ance. He  knew  and  recognized  me  at  once,  spoke  in  high  terras 
of  Bostonians  and  Boston  hospitality.  Desirous  in  a  measure  to 
retiu'n  the  courtesy  he  experienced  in  Boston,  he  is  exceedingly 
anxious  to  ser\'e  any  ot  its  citizens  whom  he  meets  in  Sweden, 
and  during  my  stay  in  Stockliolm,  he  was  untiring  in  his  assiduity 
and  politeness.  I  am  certainly  much  indebted  to  him  and  desire 
to  make  this  acknowledgment. 

Stockliolm  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  its  situation  and  surroundings  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  the  natural  scenery,  being  situated  partly  upon  several 
islands  at  the  junction  of  Lake  Moelar  and  the  Baltic,  and  partly 
on  the  mainland,  upon  both  sides  of  the  straits,  covering  an  area 
of  four  to  five  square  miles.  Ou  the  three  principal  islands  the 
houses  are  of  stone,  but  in  other  portions  the  greater  part  are  of 
stuccoed  brick,  painted  v.-hite,  yellow,  or  faint  blue.  Stockholm 
has  few  notalnl  public  buildings  or  churches.  The  palace,  how- 
ever, is  an  immeuse  and  most  imposing  structure,  begun  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  XII.  The  lower  part  is  of  polished  granite, 
the  upper  of  brick  covered  with  cement.  It  contains  a  museum 
of  antiquities  and  sculpture,  with  several  good  works  by  Swedish 
artists,  a  royal  hbrary,  etc.  The  approach  to  the  palace  on  the 
north  side  is  adorned  by  two  immense  lions,  standing  on  blocks 
of  granite ;  on  the  eastern  side  two  wings  extend,  between  which 
are  hedges  and  beds  of  flowers.  This  side  looks  down  upon  the 
harbor  (see  engraving).  The  south  facade,  which  is  the  most 
beautilul  of  all,  is  adorned  by  several  flne  trophies.  On  an  open 
space  before  this  side,  stands  an  obelisk  of  granite  raised  by  Gus- 
taf  IV.  Adolf  to  the  burgesses  of  Stockholm,  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  zeal  and  fidelity  during  the  war  of  1788.  The  west 
side  of  the  palace  is  adorned  with  some  beautiful  medallions  repre- 
senting Swedish  kings.  There  were  pointed  out  to  me  within  the 
walls  of  the  com't  yard,  two  cannons  taken  from  the  Russians  by 
King  Gustaf  III.,  during  his  command  in  the  Finnish  war.  The 
interior  of  the  palaee  is  gorgeous  in  the  extreme,  and  surpasses 
even  that  of  Copenhagen,  described  in  a  previous  letter.  "• 

Stockholm  is  justly  famed  for  its  charitable  institutions.  There 
are  several  excellent  and  well-ordered  prisons  and  hospitals.  In 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  city  there  are  some  fine  drives 
and  several  beautiful  parks,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  the  Djur- 
garten  (deer-garden),  considered  one  of  the  finest  parks  in  all 
Europe.  The  rugged  peninsula  of  which  it  occupies  the  gi'eater 
part,  is  so  finely  varied  with  rocks  and  trees,  that  little  has  been 
requii'ed  of  art  to  perfect  and  beautify  this  lovely  spot.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  admirable  carriage  drives,  lined  with  villas  of  modern 
designs,  Swiss  cottages  and  Italian  verandahs.  Here  Is  the  bust 
of  Bellman,  a  lyric  poet  of  great  excellence  in  the  time  of  Gusta- 
vus  in.  The  anniversai-y  of  this  poet's  birth  is  kept  with  great 
rejoicings  by  all  classes,  but  especially  by  the  Bacchanalian  club, 
whose  members,  headed  by  the  king  himself,  come  out  in  festive 
array,  to  parade  about  this  statue,  appropriately  decorated  with 
grape  and  vine  leaves.  Not  far  from  tliis  popular  monument  is 
RosendaJd,  the  favorite  summer  residence  of  the  king,  but  which 
like  all  other  houses  in  the  park  is  a  portable  wooden  one,  a  very 
common  thing  in  the  subuj-bs  of  the  city. 

I  happened  to  be  engaged  in  viewing  the  harbor  at  the  moment 
when  the  king  returned  by  steamer  from  Brewick  and  Margrothe- 
land,  where  he  had  been  lo  review  a  large  body  of  troops  of  the 
line-  He  catered  the  harbor  in  gallant  style,  accompanied  by 
three  war  steamers  and  nineteen  gun  boats,  all  crowded  with 
troops  whose  bright  weapons  glistened  in  the  sun.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  royal  salutes  and  ceremonies.  Thousands  of  troops 
were  quickly  and  orderly  landed,  formed  in  line,  before  which  the 
king  passed.  I  stood  close  by  him  as  he  landed,  and  enjoyed  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  careful  examination  of  his  featiu'cs  and 
manners  generally.  He  appeared  very  affable  to  the  officers  on 
dut}',  addressed  them  familiarly  and  with  a  pleasant  smile.  His 
reception  was  enthusiastic  by  all  classes,  and  finally  he  entered  his 
carriage  and  was  driven  away  towards  the  palace. 

I  cannot  for  the  hfe  of  me,  reconcile  with  my  ideas  of  propriety 
the  occupations  adopted  by  the  women  here,  doing  as  they  are 
accustomed,  the  labor  more  fitting  and  common  in  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, and  especially  in  America,  to  the  sterner  sex.  The  ferry- 
boats, for  instance,  are  almost  all  rowed  by  females,  in  their  pe- 
culiar native  costume.  The  less  said  about  the  beauty  of  this 
cla5s,  the  better.  They  ai-e  as  masculine  in  features  as  they  arc 
in  occupation,  but  still  they  interest  me  very  much,  and  I  observe 
them  with  a  curious  eye.  AVhile  I  WTitc  you  I  find  by  reference 
to  the  clock,  that  it  is  11  o'clock,  P.  M.,  yet  I  wiite  without  a 
lamp,  and  can  see  to  read  ^riih  case.  There  seems  to  be  no 
night  here  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Eor  about  two  boms,  one 
before  and  one  after  midnight,  it  is  a  deep  twilight,  and  after  I 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  can  again  see  to  read  and  write  without 
artificial  light. 

I  am  just  about  to  leave  in  a  Swedish  steamer  for  Lubcck,  some 
-five  hundi*ed  miles  from  Stockholm,  on  my  way  to  Berlin,  Prussia. 
It  was  ray  intention  from  this  point  to  have  gone  direct  to  St. 
Petersburg,  but  it  is  nearly  or  quite  impossible  for  me  to  accom- 
plish this.  I  cannot  take  water  conveyance,  but  sliould  have  first 
to  get  permission  from  the  emperor,  and  then  to  travel  through 
a  most  heathenish  and  uncivilized  country  by  private  conveyance, 
besides  many  other  serions  inconveniences.     At  present,  after  one 


gets  into  Kussia,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  get  oiU  again,  and  this  can 
only  be  done  by  special  permission,  and  by  the  traveller's  adver- 
tising his  purpose  for  thi-ee  days  in  the  daily  newspapers !  Thi  s 
being  the  case,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  visit  Russia,  but  shall  tura 
my  course  through  Prussia. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
I  IVOULD  I  COULB  ALWAYS  BE  YOinVG. 


Br    EICBAED    WBIOnT. 


I  would  I  could  always  be  young, 
With  good  spirits  and  health  on  my  tide, 
To  roam  the  green  fields  in  their  pride, 
And  carol  the  welcomiog  song 

Of  friendship,  of  love  and  of  truth — 
Of  fadeless,  perpetual  youth. 

I  would  I  could  always  be  youug, 

Pree  from  trouble  and  care  as  I'm  now, 

With  no  wrinkle  to  creep  on  my  brow, 

And  a  clear  voice  to  carol  my  song, 

In  the  evergreen  0ower>'  booth 

Of  fadeless,  perpetual  youth. 

I  would  I  could  always  be  youBg; 
But  0,  as  dear  friends  pass  away 
One  by  one  to  earth's  cold,  kindred  clay, 
I  should  sigh  as  I  carol  the  song 
Of  friendship,  of  love  and  of  troth — 
Of  perpetual,  solitaire  youth. 

EDEN  OF  THE  GULF. 

From  Ballou's  History  of  Cuba,  just  published  by  Phillips, 
Sampson  &.  Co.,  we  mak^be  following  extract : 

"  It  is  with  infinite  reluctance  that  the  temporary  sojourner  in 
Cuba  leaves  her  delicious  shores,  and  takes  his  farewell  look  at 
their  enchantiug  features.  A  brief  residence  in  the  island  passes 
like  a  midsummer  night's  dream,  and  it  requu'cs  a  strenuous 
eftbit  of  the  mind  to  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  the  memories 
one  brings  away  with  hira  are  not  delusive  sports  of  the  imagina- 
tion. Smiling  skies  and  smiling  waters,  gi-oves  of  palm  and  or- 
ange, the  bloom  of  the  heliotrope,  the  jessamine,  and  the  rose, 
flights  of  strange  and  gaudy  birds,  tropic  nights  at  once  luxurious 
and  calm,  clouds  of  fire-flies  floating  like  unsphered  stars  on  the 
night  breeze,  graceful  figures  of  dark-eyed  scnoriias  indiaphanoiu 
drapery,  pictui-esque  groups  of  Monteros,  relieved  by  the  dusky 
faces  and  stalwart  forms  of  the  sons  of  Africa,  undulating  volantes, 
militaiy  pageants,  ecclesiasrical  processions,  froA^Tiing  fortresses, 
grim  battei-ies,  white  sails,  fountains  raining  silver, — all  these 
mingle  together  in  brilliaut  and  kaleidoscopic  combinations, 
changing  and  varying  as  the  mind's  eye  seeks  to  fix  their  features. 
Long  after  his  departure  from  the  enchanting  island  the  traveller 
beholds  these  visions  in  the  still  watches  of  the  night,  and  again 
he  listens  to  the  dash  of  the  sea-green  waves  at  the  foot  of  the 
Moro  and  the  Punta,  the  roll  of  the  drum  and  the  crash  of  arms 
upon  the  ramparts,  and  the  thrilling  strains  of  music  from  the 
military  band  in  the  Plaza  de  Armas.  The  vexations  incident  to 
all  travel,  and  meted  out  in  no  stinted  measure  to  the  visitor  at 
Cuba,  are  amply  repaid  by  the  spectacles  it  presents. 

"  ' It  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see 

What  Heaven  huth  done  for  this  delicious  land! 
What  fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree! 
What  goodly  prospects  o'er  the  hills  espaudi' 

"  If  it  were  possible  to  contemplate  only  the  beauties  that  nature 
has  prodigally  larished  on  this  Eden  of  tbe  Gulf,  shutting  out  all 
that  man  has  done  and  is  still  doing  to  mar  the  blessings  of  Hea^ 
veu,  then  a  visit  to  or  residence  in  Cuba  would  present  a  succes- 
sion of  unalloyed  pleasures  equal  to  a  poet's  (Iream.  But  it  is 
impossible,  even  if  it  would  be  desirable,  to  exclude  tbe  dark  side 
of  the  picture.  The  Americau  traveller,  particularly,  keenly  alive 
to  the  social  and  political  aspects  of  life,  appreciates  in  full  force 
the  e\il3  that  challenge  his  observation  at  every  step,  and  in  eveiy 
view  which  he  may  take.  If  he  contrast  tbe  natural  scenery  with 
the  familiar  pictm-es  of  home,  he  cimnot  help  also  contrasting  the 
political  condition  of  the  people  with  that  of  his  own  country. 
The  existence,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  flag  of  tlie  freest 
institutions  the  earth  ever  knew,  of  a  govcniment  as  purely  des- 
potic as  that  of  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  is  a  monstrous  fact 
that  startles  tlie  most  indifferent  observer.  It  must  be  seen  to  be 
realized.  To  go  hence  to  Cuba  is  not  merely  passing  over  a  few 
degrees  of  latitude  in  a  few  days'  sail, — it  is  a  step  from  the  nine- 
teenth century  back  into  the  dark  ages.  In  tlie  clime  of  sun  and 
endless  summer,  we  are  in  the  land  of  starless  political  darkness. 
In  close  proximity  to  a  countiy  where  the  taxes,  self-imposed,  are 
so  light  as  to  be  almost  unfelt,  is  one  where  eaeli  free  family  pays 
nearly  foui-  hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  the  support  of  a  system 
of  bigoted  tyranny,  yielding  in  the  aggregate  an  annual  revenue 
of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  for  whii-htiiey  receive  no  equiva- 
lent,— no  representation,  no  utterance,  for  pen  and  tongue  are 
alike  proscribed, — no  honor,  no  oflice,  no  emolument;  while  their 
industry  is  crippled,  their  intercourse  with  otbcr  nations  hampered 
in  eveiy  way,  their  bread  literally  snatched  from  their  lips,  the 
freedoui  of  education  denied,  and  every  generous,  liberal  aspira- 
tion of  the  human  soul  stifled  in  in  its  birth.  And  this  iu  the 
nineteenth  centurv,  and  in  North  America." 


OBJECTS    OF    PITY. 


Our  pity  is  often  moved  in  behalf  of  rich  men,  and  particularly 
those  wbo  belong  to  tbe  upper  ten.  Instead  of  comforts,  they 
have  only  tbe  luxuries  of  life — instead  of  personal  independence, 
a  slavish  dependence  on  the  tyrannous  fashions  of  the  day.  Sum- 
mer comes,  and  most  men  of  moderate  means  can  staj'  in  the  city, 
and  enjoy  tlie  privileges  which  summer  much  more  abundantly 
than  winter  affords.  Tiie  rich  must  lock  up  their  mansions  and 
be  off.  The  "  season  "  opens  in  June  or  July — they  must  not  bo 
seen  here  a  week  to  enjoy  it.  Fond  as  they  are  of  music,  crazy 
as  they  arc  for  the  opera,  they  must  pack  up  and  trudge  at  the 
time  the  concert  and  opera  season  opens.  They  cannot  walk  in 
the  most  pleasant  avenues,  nor  take  their  children  to  tlie  Elysian 
fields,  because  it  is  common.  They  cannot  go  to  see  the  elephant, 
or  take  coffee  where  it  is  made  better  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
city,  because  admission  to  the  elephant  is  only  a  shilling,  and  the 
coffee  is  sold  so  cheap  that  vulgnr  folks  can  afford  to  buy  it.  They 
cannot  dress  with  freedom,  nor  carry  a  bundle  in  the  street,  though 
it  would  be  a  great  convenience.  Their  children  cannot  go  to  the 
best  schools  because  they  arc  free.  They  cannot  hear  Uic  best 
preaching,  because  the  preacher  has  not  the  D.  D.,  and  his  salary 
is  only  SIOOO  a  year.  Wlien  the  poor  are  all  taken  cai-c  of,  phi- 
lanthropists must  take  their  case  iu  hand,  and  see  what  can  be 
done  for  the  miserably  rich. — N.  Y.  Times. 
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SPRINGFIELD,   MASSACHUSETTS,   FROM   THE   LOKGMEADOW   ROAD. 


SPREVGFIELD,  MASS. 

The  view  of  this  pleasant  city,  which  wc  give  above,  was  taken 
from  an  elevation  on  the  Longmeadow  road.     In  the  foreground 
is  the  Connecticttt  River  Railroad  ;  whUe  at  the  ripht  of  the  view 
is  seen  the  United  States  Arsenal,  as  represented  below.    At  the 
left,  Meant  Tom  rises  up,  forming  a  fine  back-ground  to  the  scene. 
At  the  top  of  the  next  page  we 
give  a  view  of  the  Court  House, 
situated  immediately  back  of  the 
Common.     It  is  a  fine  and  im- 
posing structure,  and  adds  to  the 
effect  of  the  many  tasteful  edi- 
fices of  this  charming  place.     The 
natural    situation  of    Springfield 
IB  beautiful.     Along  the  river  are 
rich  alluvial  meadows,  highly  pro- 
ductive, back  of  whi<'h  the  grounds 
rise  gradually  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  and  terminate  in  a  plain 
extending  several  miles  east.  The 
business  part  of  the  city  is  chiefly 
on  Main  Street,  which  is  broad, 
and  nearly  three  miles  in  length, 
and  contains  many  elegant  build- 
ings.    This    street   runs    parallel 
with  the  Connecticut,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it,  and  is  intersected 
by  a  number  of  streets,  at  right 
angles,  extending  towards  the  riv- 
er, and  in  the  opposite  direction, 
to  the  elevated  plain,  where  the 
United  States  armory  is  loc-ated. 
The  United  States  Armory,  loca- 
ted hero  on  Armory  Hill,  is  situ- 
ated chiefly  on  the  elevated  ground 
about  half  a  mile  east  of  Main 
Street.     The  principal   buildings 
arc  of  brick,  and  are  handsomely 
arranged  around  a  square,  present- 
ing a    fine    appearance.      From 
twelve  to  Hfteen  thousand  muskets 
arc  manufactured  here  annually, 
and  from  one  hundred  and   fifty 
to    two    hundred    thousand    are 
stored  in  the  arsenals  of  the  es- 
tabhshment.     This  is  iht  largest 
and  most  important    arsenal  of 
construction  in  the  United  States, 
and  its  estal'li>)limont  at  Spring- 
field caily  gave  an  impulie  to  the 
enterprise  and  prospcriry  of  the 
place.      From    tlie   lower  of  iho 
Arsenal  is  a  beautiful  panoramic 
view  of  the  furrounding  country. 
On  Mill  River,  which  flows  into 
the  Connecticut  at  the   southeast 
extremity  of  the  fity,  there  is  an 
extensive  water  power,  which   is 
improved  for  paper  and  iron  m;in- 
ufacturcs,    m;*t  Iianical    fstablish- 
ments,  and  mills  of  variou'^  kinds. 
The  machine  shops  of  the  United 
States  Armory,  in  which  a  power 
is  required,  arc  also  here.     These 
arc    advantageously  located    on 
ihreo   ditferent    sites    along    the 
stream,  failed  the  Upper,  Middle, 
.  nd    lower    Water    shops,   the 


whole  comprising  five  shops,  in  which  are  eighteen  water-wheels, 
ten  trip  hammers,  and  about  thirty  forges.  These  works,  exten- 
sive as  ihey  are,  are  far  from  occupying  the  whole  power  which  is 
owned  here  by  the  United  States.  The  west  part  of  the  city, 
where  the  railroad  station  is  located,  is  more  rapidly  advancing  in 
population  and  business  now  than  any  other.     A  large  manufac- 


NEW   ARSENAL   AT   SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


tory  or  cars  and  other  apparatus  for  use  npon  the  railroads  has 
been  established  at  this  point.  Two  or  three  of  the  first-rato  ho- 
tels are  located  here.  Springfield  is  the  centre  of  a  large  inland 
commerce,  its  natural  and  artificial  advantages  rendering  it  one 
of  the  most  important  commercial  depots  on  Connecticut  River. 
Being  nearly  equi-distant  from  Boston  and  Albany  on  the  line  of 
the  Western  Railroad  and  at  the 
point  of  intersection  between  this 
and  the  route  extending  from  New 
Haven  north  through  the  Connects 
icut  valley,  it  is  brought  into  con- 
nection by  railroad  communication 

with  the  four  cardinal  points  of 

the  country,  and  becomes  not  only 
a  great  thoroughfare  of  travel  be- 
tween all  these  points,  but  of  ne- 
cessity, in  passing,  a  place  of 
much  traffic  and  exchange.  Seve- 
ral of  the  niost  celebrated  hotels 
in  New  England  have  been  estab- 
lished here,  to  answer  the  increas- 
ing demands  of  the  travelling 
public  on  these  great  routes.  Sev- 
eral of  the  ch  urch  edifices  in 
Springfield  are  handsome  struc- 
tui-es.  That  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  enjoys  the  advan- 
tage of  a  beautiful  location,  on  a 
green  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
which  is  tastefully  laid  out,  en- 
c'osed,  and  ornamented  with 
shade  trees  Springfield  is  not 
only  pleasant  for  its  eituation  by 
nature,  but  it  is  a  place  of  much 
business  activity.  It  has  for  a 
number  of  years  been  largely  en- 
gaged in  manufactures  of  every 
variety.  Millions  of  capital  are 
invested  iu  the  various  forms  of 
productive  labor,  and  employment 
is  given  to  many  hundreds  of  in- 
genious and  industrious  artisans. 
Its  schools  and  academics  boar  a 
high  character,  and  its  population 
generally  are  high-toned,  energetic, 
and  refined.  It  assumed  its  city 
charter  in  1852,  and  has  ever  since 
ranked  high  among  the  other  cit- 
ies of  Massachusetts,  maintaining 
aneffifient  municipal  organization, 
and  cherishing  a  law-loving  and 
law  abiding  people.  The  envi- 
rons of  Springfield  have  every  va- 
riety of  charming  landscape,  and 
rural  beauty.  Separated  by  a 
bridge  is  the  town  of  West  Spring- 
field, formeriy  n  part  of  Spring- 
field, and  called  Spfingfield  . 
Mountains.  This  is  a  large, 
pleasant,  agricultural  place,  made 
up  of  several  villages,  of  which 
AVest  Springfield,  Agawain  and 
Feeding  Hills  are  the  principal. 
This  town  lies  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Connecticut,  and  is  watered 
by  the  AVestfield  river  fiom  west 
to  east.  The  surface  of  the  town 
is  fiuely  varied  by  hill  and  dale 
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TURNER'S  FALIjS. 

Turner's  Falla,  represented  below,  are  situated  on  the  Connect- 
icut River,  near  the  point  where  the  boundaries  of  the  two  towns 
of  Montague  and  GreenBeld  meet.  They  were  formerly  called 
Miller's  Falls,  but  afterward  received  the  name  of  Turner's  Falls, 
in  commemoration  of  Capt.  Turner  who  surprised  a  body  of  In- 


COURT    HOUSE,    SFEIKGFIELD,   MASSACHUSETTS. 

dians  at  this  place  in  1676,  during  King  Philip's  war.  A  canal 
three  miles  in  length  to  pass  these  falls,  has  been  constructed  in 
the  town  of  Montague,  on  the  eastern  .'^ide  of  the  river.  An  arti- 
ficial dam  has  also  been  constructed  at  these  falls  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  in  length,  over  which  the  water  falls  perpendicularly 
more  than  thirty  feet.    The  country  around  these  falls  is  very 


picturesque  and  beautiful,  and  still  retains  in  a  great  degree  the 
original  aspect,  now  becoming  through  the  enterprise  and  labor  of 
man  so  scarce.  A  person  descending  the  opposite  bank  to  the 
falls  which  is  quite  elevated,  to  the  margin  of  the  river  below,  and 
listening  to  the  roar  of  the  falhug  waters  out  of  sight  of  the  improve- 
ments of  man,  feels  as  though  alone  in  the  unbroken  wilderness. 


TUKNEK's    falls,    on    the    CONNECTICUT   RIVER. 
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["Wiittea  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
TO    MY    EARLY    DREAMS. 


BT   CH-IELZS  STEWAaT. 

Visions  of  brgoae  daysl  how  do  ye  gleam 

Through  many  shadowings 
Of  clouds  increasing  on  time's  monmfal  etrcam, 

Like  bright  elyfiian  things, 

Quivering  their  lucid  wings 
On  nanhood'e  earnest  life  with  lasting  beam. 

Though  hopeless  all,  their  still  ujjading  fire, 

Varied  as  tints  of  even, 
Perrades  my  heart,  maturer  to  inspire 

Sweet  souvenirs  of  heaven  : 

May  none,  aJae  I  be  riven 
From  out  my  60ul,  save  those  of  mere  desire. 

The  strength  of  wealth  and  mind  to  '•""QgCT^tg 
On  virtue's  peerless  shrine 

Filled  many  dreams  and  all  my  prayera.    Hott  great 
This  real,  reared  by  time, 
■\irhich  selfish  thoughts  doth  twine 

Around  the  heart,  and  shuts  ideal's  gate. 

■VThcn  on  the  twilight  limits  of  the  air 

The  vestal  moon 
Quivers  her  white  shell  mid  the  crimson  rare 

And  lily  roon 

At  eve's  pale  qood, 
So  shine  my  dreams,  so  sad,  so  Goltlj  fiiiz? 

1  ^-^-» 

[Written  for  Glea^on's  Pictorial.] 

THE  ROCK  OF  THE  LORELY. 


^ 


CHARLES    G.    KOSENBCEG. 


Perhaps  no  portion  of  the  winding  Rhine  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  Xuxlei-Berg,  or  Eock  of  the  Lorely.  The  hills  which 
border  this  portion  of  the  river  are  no  longer  the  pudding-looking 
shaped  haycocks,  seamed  with  the  regular  vine-terraces  which  so 
grievously  disfigure  them.  Eough  and  jagged  masses  of  rock  jut 
out  into  the  stream,  which  foams  and  chafes  around  them  as 
though  it  were  angered  by  their  obtrusion  on  its  course  and  long- 
ed to  sweep  them  away.  There  is  a  pleasant  and  fantastical  le- 
gend, too,  narrated  of  the  spot,  which  bears  a  traditional  value  for 
the  seekers  after  tradition — we  say  pleasant,  in  relation  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  tale,  rather  than  the  fate  of  its  supposed  ■victims,  who 
by  all  accounts  must  have  almost  been  numberless  in  those  dark- 
er ages  when  knighthood  crouched  on  the  castled  peaks  in  its 
neighborhood,  and  revelled  in  romance  and  robbery. 

It  is  now  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  since,  that  I  was  trav- 
elling up  the  Khine,  ^vith  the  "view  of  spending  my  winter,  after 
my  autumn's  rambles  in  central  Germany,  at  Vienna,  and  the 
steamer  was,  as  usual,  full  of  cockney  tourists  from  London — a 
lord  or  two,  some  dozen  of  students,  a  newly  married  French  lady 
and  a  Russian  countess,  who  with  her  husband,  the  aged  govern- 
or of  Novgorod,  had  been  absent  from  Russia  for  six  months  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  czar  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  his 
health,  which  was  in  my  opinion  broken  down  by  the  age 
which  he  had  attained,  which  was  more  than  seventy.  His  lady 
was  very  much  younger  than  himself.  She  appeared  scarcely 
more  than  tn'enty-eight ;  had  fau*  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  in  her 
relation  with  her  spouse  appeared  more  like  a  daughter  than 
a  %vife. 

Her  demeanor  and  manners  had  very  much  struck  me.  She 
was  the  first  Russian  lady  whom  I  ever  conversed  with,  and  the 
genial  good  humor  was  so  very  French,  nay,  so  very  Parisian, 
that  I  registered  the  fairer  sex  in  St.  Petersburg  as  being  amply 
entitled  to  a  visit  from  me  for  the  sake  of  study. 

I  was  then  little  more  than  twenty-one,  and  it  strikes  me  that  a 
young  man's  opinions  on  the  tender  portion  of  creation  are  al- 
ways dcicn'ing  of  record.  If  not  so,  my  readers  will  oblige  me  by 
doing  what  I  believe  is  a  common  event  in  general  reading — 
skipping  them  without  ceremony. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  in  which  the  steamer  in  which  we 
were  embarked  was  approaching  the  Lurlci-berg,  the  heavens 
were  darkened  by  the  approach  of  a  heavy  storm.  The  muddy 
wavelets  of  the  river,  for  the  Rhine  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
most  crystal  of  streams,  chafed  the  sides  of  tlic  vessel,  and  the 
wind  which  screamed  and  whistled  and  roared  by  fits  along  the 
turbid  channel,  augured  that  we  were  about  to  have  one  of  those 
tempests  which  in  the  heat  of  summer  so  often  darken  over  the 
lovely  river. 

The  blue-cyed  and  fair-haired  Russian  had  been  sitting  for  a 
great  part  of  the  morning  upon  the  deck,  pennitling  me  to  amuse 
her,  when  her  husband  sent  liis  servant  to  her  to  say,  that  he 
thought  she  would  be  consulting  her  convenience  by  joining  him 
in  the  cabin,  where  he  generally  remained  until  the  middle  of  the 
day,  as  the  stonn  would  not  long  delay  visiting  us. 

"I  must  see  the  Lurlci-berg,"  was  her  answer,  in  French. 
"  Will  you  tell  him  so  ?" 

"But  madamc  will  be  wet  tlirough." 

"  What  on  earth  docs  that  matter  to  j-on  1"  she  said,  stamping 
her  pretty  little  foot  with  impatience. 

"  Had  not  niadame,  if  she  chooses  to  remain  on  deck,  better 
enter  the  carriage  ?" 

A  pettish  answer  was  evidently  springing  to  the  tip  of  her 
tongue,  but  she  looked  at  mo  and  saitl : 

"Perhaps  monsieur  docs  not  like  tlie  wet?" 

"  Pardon  mc — but  we  are  so  used  to  it  in  England,  madame  la 
c^mtesso,  that  we  scarcely  ever  notice  it." 


She  apparently  saw  something  like  mockery  in  my  eye  as  if 
was  turned  towards  the  large  and  scattered  drops  which  began  to 
spot  the  deck,  for  she  arose  and  saying,  "  "Well,  I  will  get  into  the 
cai'riage,"  took  my  arm  and  asked  me  to  assist  her  into  it.  It 
was  placed  on  the  fore  part  of  the  deck,  and  I  accordingly  accom- 
panied her  there. 

After  entering  it  she  turned  and  inquired  if  monsieur  would 
not  also  take  advantage  of  its  shelter  dm-ing  the  approaching  tem- 
pest. I  did  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  in  complying  with  the  of- 
fer which  she  made  me.  In  another  instant  I  was  ensconced  in 
the  carriage  on  the  seat  opposite  that  on  which  she  was  reclining, 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  more  the  deck  was  deluged  with  rain, 
while  the  thunder  was  pealing  and  playing  over  our  heads  and  re- 
verberating among  the  hills  on  either  side  of  the  river,  with  a 
grand  and  savage  continuity  of  sound,  that  was  certainly  enough 
to  have  terrified  a  lady  of  tolerably  weak  nerves.  Such  a  storm, 
and  one  so  brief  in  its  fuiy,  I  have  never  seen  save  twice  in  my 
life — here  on  the  Rhine  and  subsequently  at  Niagara,  some  four 
or  five  years  since.  There,  my  impressions  gave  it  the  preference 
in  sublimity,  though  on  reflection  I  know  not  whether  the  regular 
rush  and  roar  of  the  mighty  cataract  did  not  deprive  the  stonn  of 
one  half  of  its  grandeur.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
however,  all  were  swept  from  the  deck  save  the  captain  of  the 
steamer  and  the  man  at  the  helm,  who  were  obliged  to  face  it 
out,  together  with  one  unlucky  deck-passenger,  who  ensconced 
himself  under  the  carriage  in  which  the  fair  Russian  and  myself 
were. 

For  a  few  minutes  we  were  both  of  us  silent,  and'  irtTapped  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  scene,  until  at  length  with  a  ten-ifically 
loud  clap  of  thunder  which  followed  one  of  the  most  \'i^'id  flashes 
of  lightning,  that  even  for  a  moment  blinded  my  eyes,  "the 
heart  of  the  tempest  burst,"  and  its  momentary  strength  was 
over.  The  rain  still  fell,  but  scarcely  in  such  a  continuous  torrent, 
and  though  the  waters  of  the  river  were  still  convulsed  with  the 
winds,  they  were  less  violent. 

"Was  it  not  grand  1"  asked  the  lady,  as  she  stiU  continued 
gazing  on  the  rolling  clouds,  which  were  di'ifting  swiftly  along 
the  heavens. 

I  did  not  answer  her,  but  looked  my  assent  as  we  both  of  us 
watched  the  dispersion  of  that  sudden  storm.  Suddenly  a  rich 
gleam  of  golden  sunlight  poured  through  a  breach  in  the  jagged 
clouds  and  flashed  on  the  brow  of  a  bold  and  massive  rock  on 
the  right  side  of  the  river.  As  the  countess  saw  it,  she  at  once 
exclaimed : 

"  That  must  be  the  Lurlei-berg !" 

"  It  is  so,"  was  my  answer,  for  I  had  the  pleasure  of  having 
registered  the  Lurlei-berg  in  my  memory  as  a  tolerably  old 
acquaintance. 

"  Does  not  the  wild  and  broken  character  of  its  rocky  front 
look  as  though  the  crag  itself  had  been  intended  by  nature  to  do 
duty  as  the  back-ground  of  a  romance  V 

"  That  it  certainly  is  supposed  to  have  been,  madame  la  com- 
tesse,  or  rather  of  a  fairy  tale — if  indeed  tradition  wotild  waiTant 
us  in  calling  the  Lorely  a  fairy." 

"  Ah !  Mon  Dieu !  But  I  was  neither  thinking  about  the  Lore- 
ly nor  any  of  those  older  dreams  and  antiquated  fables  which 
stud  the  shores  of  this  lovely  river  far  more  thickly  and  frequently 
than  do  its  ruined  castles." 

"No!   indeed!" 

"  Certainly  not,  monsieur." 

"  Of  what,  then,  might  I  presume  to  inquire,  was  it  that 
madame  had  been  thinking  V 

"  Of  a  little  tale,  which  very  certainly  you  would  take  no 
manner  of  interest  in." 

"  May  I  ask  why  V 

"  O,  its  subject  is  very  much  too  modem  to  afi"ord  the  slightest 
delight  to  a  student  of  history.  I — who  am  an  admirer  of  De 
Balzac  and  a  perfect  adorer  of  "  Boz,"  may  possibly  be  common- 
place enough  to  take  some  pleasure  in  it." 

Let  me  confess  it — I  was  so  much  amused  by  the  singular  man- 
ner in  which  she  had  coupled  the  names  of  these  two  authors  to- 
gether, that  I  scarcely  noticed  the  much  greater  oddity  of  "Boz  " 
forming  one  of  the  chosen  studies  of  a  Russian  lady,  at  all,  and 
it  was  only  on  the  following  day  .that  I  heard  from  her,  that 
among  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  languages  into  which  the 
"  Picki^-ick  Papers  "  had  been  translated,  the  Muscovite  tongue 
held  a  very  prominent  place.  What  they  could  have  managed 
to  do  in  Sclavonic  with  the  pecuharly  piquant  slang  of  Sa7n  Wel- 
ler  was  of  necessity  a  man-el  to  me.  This  was  impossible  for 
me  to  divine,  but  certain  was  it,  that  this  had  actually  been 
rendered  into  Russian. 

"  However,  madame,"  I  rejoined,  "  as  I  beg  leave  to  assure 
you  that  I  am  by  no  means  such  a  ferocious  student  of  liislory, 
and  have  managed  somehow  or  other  to  relish  De  Balzac  as  well 
as  to  laugh  considerably  at  Dickens,  perhaps  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  allow  me  to  smile  v.-ith  you  at  your  tale." 

"  Oh !     But  it  is  by  no  means  a  laughable  one." 

"  How  1" 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  xQvy  serious  and  touching  story." 

"  Then  might  I  ask  how  you  came  to  cite  the  name  of  the 
English  author  apropos  of  it  1" 

"  He  was  simply  a  modern  writer,  and  as  ?»_</  tale — so  you  at 
least  have  chosen  to  name  it — is  a  purely  modern  one,  I  caught 
at  his  name  for  the  purpose  of  proving  to  you  that  it  could  in  no 
way  suit  your  taste." 

"And  pray,  madame  la  comtcjse,  how  came  you  to  form 
such  an  opinion  1" 

"  Because  I  saw  you,  a  day  or  two  since,  lost  in  the  study  of 
'  Cinq  Mai-s.' " 

Wicn  she  said  this  to  me  T  could  not  help  smiling.     Indeed,  I 


should  have  laughed  outright  but  that  there  is  a  spell  about  a 
pretty  woman  which  prevents  a  keen  enjoyment  of  her  Uttle  niais- 
eries.  To  be  branded  as  a  student  of  history  because  I  had  been 
reading  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  I  forget  which,  one  of  the 
best  French  romances  which  was  ever  wi-itten,  was  too  bad,  and  I 
was  tmable  to  refrain  from  telling  her  so.  But  this  was  totally 
useless.  I  might  as  well  have  attempted  to  reason  with  a  whirl- 
mnd,  or  talk  sense  to  the  thunder  storm  which  had  just  swept 
past  us.  She  was  determined  that  I  should  be  a  student  of  his- 
tory, and  therefore  I  was  one  for  the  nonce,  and  it  was  settled  by 
her,  nemine  coniradicente,  for  my  tongue  was  silenced,  that  Alfred 
de  Vigny's  admirable  romance  was  history  of  the  very  "  bluest " 
kind.  She  cited  the  engraving  from  the  Frencli  painting  of  Cinq 
Mars  and  his  accomplices  in  the  boat  behind  the  barge  of  the 
great  cardinal.  AVas  not  Delaroche  a  painter  of  hisloiy  ?  Con- 
sequently I  was  obliged  to  assent,  quahfying  my  admission,  how- 
ever, with  a  very  broad  hint  that  the  fair  Russian,  with  her  twink- 
ling blue  eyes,  was  evidently  a  much  more  profound  historian 
than  I  myself  was. 

This  quasi  compliment  greatly  mollified  her  earnestness.  She 
received  it  as  if  it  had  been  seriously  intended,  and  by  dint  of 
entreaty  I  at  length  induced  her  to  consent  to  narrate  to  m.e  that 
story  to  which  she  had  previously  alluded. 

We  had  by  this  time  anived  almost  in  front  of  the  Lurlei-berg, 
and  its  gray  mass  of  torn  and  shattered  rock  froismed  gloomily 
across  the  turbid  stream,  as  I  bent  forward  and  listened  to  her 
tale.  As  it  is  quite  good  enough  to  bear  repetition,  I  shall  not 
feel  the  slightest  compunction  in  repeating  it,  although  I  confess 
myself  totally  unable  to  impart  to  my  readers  that  sauce  to  tho 
dish  which  was  supphed  by  her  espiegh  manner,  her  bright  and 
beaming  eyes,  her  fascinating  smile,  very  rosy  lips,  white  teeth, 
together  "with  a  voice  every  accent  of  which  was  music. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  she,  "I  was  then  scarcely  two  years  old, 
and  I  am  now  only  twenty-five," — ^her  age  was  mulcted  of  at 
least  three  of  the  years  which  I  had  accorded  it — "  consequently 
it  must  have  been  some  three  and  twenty  years  since,  that  my  fa^ 
ther  possessed  a  young  serf.  His  name  was  Ivan  Netzer.  Of 
course  I  cannot  remember  him,  but  my  elder  sister  says  that  as  a 
boy  he  was  singularly  handsome.  No  young  boyard  in  all  Lithu- 
ania, the  estates  of  my  father  are  situated  in  that  province,  could 
possibly  have  been  handsomer.  Straight  and  upright  as  a  sap- 
Hng  pine,  with  a  broad  forehead  and  a  clear  and  brilliant  eye, 
there  was  enough  of  promise  in  the  boy,  had  he  not  wanted  both 
buth  and  fortune,  to  have  created  a  fuim-e  sensation  in  any  court. 
Was  it  not  a  pity  that  he  should  have  been  bom  a  serf?  Ah! 
monsieur !  I  see  you  are  smiling.  You  think  that  had  he  only 
been  as  much  of  a  Tartar  in  his  personal  appearance  as  not  a  few 
of  our  nobihty  really  are,  I  might  not  have  said  this.  Perhaps 
you  are  right.  There  is  a  curious  feeling  in  the  better-bom, 
which  we  can  rarely  rid  ourselves  of,  and  I  am  far  from  being 
sure  that  this  feeling  is  not  a  justifiable  one.  Nevertheless,  you 
must  not  think  that  Ivan's  beauty  was  his  only  charm.  The 
young  serf  was  a  genius.  UnUkc  most  of  his  countrymen,  my 
father  had  some  real  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  He  had,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  czar,  resided  for  many  years  in  Italy,  and  had  brought 
with  him  from  that  country  several  fine  paintings  and  a  few  choice 
and  exquisite  sculptures.  Ivan's  mother  had  from  her  youth 
been  employed  in  the  internal  service  of  our  household,  and  then 
held  the  position  of  our  house-keeper.  Her  husband  had  been 
employed  on  our  estate  as  a  species  of  game-keeper,  a  Russian 
game-keeper,  who  would  have  been  used  as  a  chasseur,  a  plough- 
man or  a  footman,  had  it  suited  the  convenience  of  his  owner. 
He  was  dead.  The  boy  necessarily  resided  in  the  house,  and  at 
this  time,  when  I  was  unborn,  was  a  mere  child.  He  received 
with  my  elder  brothers  and  sisters  the  elements  of  education,  and, 
as  he  showed  something  which  was  even  more  than  talent,  had 
been  permitted  with  them  to  acquire  the  French  language.  In 
consequence  of  this  he  was  regarded  by  the  remainder  of  his 
mother's  companions,  and  by  such  of  the  serfs  on  the  estate  who 
knew  him,  as  a  youthful  prodigy.  At  this  period,  however,  my 
father  had  no  idea  of  permitting  him  to  look  higher  than  our 
household  for  the  future.  He  had,  nevertheless,  noticed  that  the 
child — for  ho  was  no  more — would  spend  hours  in  examining  the 
antique  sculptures  which  he  had  brought  from  Italy,  and  more  es- 
pecially a  marvellously  fine  torso  which  he  had  purchased  in  Na- 
ples. It  had  been  sold  to  him  as  the  torso  of  a  Bacchante.  Not 
unfrequently,  when  addressed  by  him,  had  he  replied  in  a  manner, 
and  made  observations  respecting  its  beauty,  which  would  havo 
astonished  him,  had  not  my  father  entertained  a  contempt  for  tho 
general  run  of  juvenile  prodigies,  of  whose  subsequent  ill  success 
in  life  he  had  seen  too  many  examples  in  the  course  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Europe.  However,  what  was  his  surprise  one  morning, 
when  he  had  risen  somewhat  earlier  than  usual,  and  was  wander- 
ing through  the  out-houses  of  the  estate,  to  come  upon  a  shed 
where  some  dozen  of  his  serfs  were  .gathered  round  an  object 
which  they  were  contemplating  lA-ith  a  rude  admiration.  He  im- 
mediately advanced  towards  them — as  they  heard  his  step  they 
looked  round  and  fell  back — while  his  eyetf  fell  upon  the  child 
Ivan,  who  was  explaining  to  them  a  model  in  clay,  which  was 
an  exact  copy  of  the  Bacchante.  It  was  translated  as  a  Russian 
of  necessity  would  appear  to  translate  every  tiling.  Not  a  crack 
or  a  blemish  was  there  in  the  original,  which  was  not  reproduced 
in  the  clay.  The  fragment  of  the  neck  and  chin  were  copied 
with  a  singular  and  scrupulous  exactitude.  A  crack  which  ran 
across  and  disfigured  the  lower  portion  of  the  left  side,  was  given 
with  a  painful  minuteness.  But  even  with  an  equal  exactitude 
and  precision  were  the  flowing  outline  and  wondrous  freshness 
of  the  Grecian  chisel  preserved  in  the  copy. 

"  '  Who  lias  done  this  V  inquired  my  father,  as  his  glance  fell 
on  the  model,  in  amazement.     No  one  answered. 
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"  *  Have  jou  all  become  dumb,  my  childi'en  V  he  again  asked, 
and  waited  for  a  reply." 

"  '  It  was  the  boy,  master  1'  said  one  of  the  serfs,  as  he  extended 
his  finger  towaid  Ivan." 

"  '  Nonsense  !'  replied  my  father,  '  this  child  !*  Then  placing 
his  hand  on  the  boy's  bead,  he  said  to  him,  '  Ivan,  you  have 
never  told  me  a  lie.     Have  you  done  this  V  " 

"  The  child  trembled,  for  kind  as  my  sire  generally  was  to  his 
serfs,  the  knout  and  the  scourge  were  not  at  this  time  entirely  tra- 
ditional upon  his  estate,  and  his  temper  was  not  invariably  dis- 
posed to  deal  mercifully  with  those  who  merited  it.  Ivan  had 
never  yet  been  exposed  to  punishment,  and  he  seemed  to  half 
dread  the  chance  of  receiving  it,  as  he  gazed  wistfully  into  the 
face  of  my  father,  who  again  repeated  the  question." 

" '  Speak  up,  and  speak  freely,  my  child.  Is  it  you  who  has 
done  this  V  " 

"  '  Yes,  master.*  " 

"  My  father  took  the  child  by  the  hand  and  led  him  toward  the 
house.  He  questioned  him  closely,  and  found  that  the  boy's 
mind  was  irresistibly  bent  upon  becoming  a  sculptor,  and  when 
he  dismissed  him  T\nth  a  handful  of  silver  coins,  he  charged  his 
servant  to  fetch  the  model  and  carry  it  to  his  oivn  study.  When 
he  had  dctennined  what  to  do  he  again  sent  for  Ivan  and  all  of 
the  family,  about  mid-day." 

"  *  Come  here,  Ivan  !'  he  said,  and  the  boy  approached  him.  '  I 
have  been  a  good  master  to  you,  have  I  not  V  " 

"  What  could  tlie  poor  child  say  but  *  Yes  V  " 

" '  Well,  listen  to  me.  I  do  not  choose  you  to  amuse  yourself 
in  this  way  any  more.'  As  he  said  this,  he  drew  the  cloth  vnih 
which  he  had  covered  the  model  fi'om  the  wrought  clay.  It  was 
standing  upon  the  centi'al  table  in  his  study." 

*'  *  And  did  Ivan  do  this  ?     It  is  beautiful/  said  my  mother." 

"  The  child  stole  near  to  her  and  leaned  his  head  upon  her 
hand,  but  without  replying  to  her,  my  father  continued  :" 

"  'Ivan,  yon  are  my  serf.  A  sculptor  would  be  useless  to  me. 
You  are  nine  years  of  age  and  are  able  to  work.  You  shall  work 
in  my  fields.  Fedolorowitch  will  come  for  you  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. You  are  a  boy  now,  but  by  training  you  will  grow  into  a 
good  laborer.' " 

"  *  That  is  cruel !'  said  a  cousin  of  our  family,  who  was  then  on 
a  visit  to  us,  and  who  was  scarcely  as  old  as  Ivan." 

"*Be  silent,  Gregoriska!'  uttered  my  father  sternly,  as  taking 
np  an  ebony  ruler,  he  crushed  the  moist  clay  of  the  model  togeth- 
er, and  then  tossed  it  out  of  the  open  window.  'Now  you  may 
go,  Ivan.' " 

*'  The  boy  did  not  cry  or  weep.  My  mother  has  told  me  that 
she  never  saw  such  self-command  in  so  mere  a  child.  She  re- 
mained ^^'ith  my  father  to  induce  him  if  possible  to  alter  his  de- 
cision, but  when  she  left  him  she  said  that  he  had  convinced  her 
that  he  was  right,  and  that  Ivan  must  be  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Fedoloromtch.  So  on  the  following  morning  the  boy  went 
with  him." 

Now  I  confess  it  strack  me  at  this  moment  that  the  sire  of  the 
countess  was  a  brute,  something  immeasurably  worse  than  a  Cos- 
sack, and  I  was  almost  inclined  to  tell  her  so.  Luckily,  however, 
I  forbore  from  doing  this,  und  she  went  on. 

"Ivan  was  now  removed  some  fourteen  miles  from  us,  and  lit- 
tle was  seen  of  him,  until  that  day  twelvemonth  my  father  sent 
for  him  to  come  to  the  house  and  he  came.  He  was  bro^vned  by 
exposure  and  looked  hardier — so,  I  have  been  told — and  entered 
my  parents'  presence  with  a  hard  and  stubborn  look.  This  was 
not  noticed." 

" '  Ivan !'  said  my  father,  '  Fedolorowitch  has  given  me  a  good 
account  of  you.  He  says  that  you  are  regular  and  honest,  that 
you  have  not  disobeyed  my  orders,  and  have  occupied  yourself 
only  with  my  labor.     Is  this  so  V  " 

*'  The  boy  seemed  to  hesitate,  but  at  length  he  looked  up  and 
said,  *  During  the  hours  allotted  for  work  it  was  so,  master.'  " 

"  '  What  do  you  mean,  Ivan  V  " 

"  *  I  could  not  keep  from  rising  early  that  I  might  model.'  " 

"  *  I  know  it,  Ivan  !'  "  The  lad  stared.  '  And  I  respect  you  for 
its  truth.  To-mon*ow  I  am  going  to  St.  Petersburg.  You  will 
come  with  me.' " 

"A  sudden  gleam  of  joy  flashed  over  Ivan's  countenance  as  he 
heard  this.  Then  it  subsided  into  his  preidous  stubbornness  of 
look  as  he  listened  to  my  father's  orders  to  remain  in  the  house 
and  prepare  for  his  departure.  My  sister  has  told  me  that  on  this 
day  he  only  answered  her  as  a  slave  may  speak  to  his  mistress. 
When  she  did  not  address  him  he  was  silent,  and  once  when  she 
spoke  to  him  in  French,  he  answered  her  by  saying,  '  A  serf  can 
only  speak  Russian.*  On  the  following  morning  he  started  Tvith 
my  father  for  St.  Petersburg,  and  no  sooner  were  they  gone  than 
my  mother  told  her  elder  children  the  secret  which  she  had  hith- 
erto with  difi&culty  kept.  Her  husband  had  determined  to  try 
Ivan's  love  for  the  art,  and  had  therefore  sent  him  to  labor  under 
Tedolorowitch — that  the  boy  had  fulfilled  his  tasks,  but  stolen  his 
hours  from  those  which  were  allotted  him  for  sleep,  to  practise  his 
beloved  calling  in.  Nay  !  she  even  showed  them  the  models  of 
sheep  and  horses,  Fedolorowitch  hira&olf  with  his  black  beard — 
this  was  colored — and  a  model  of  my  father.  We  have  it  now. 
It  is  very  like,  but  very  grim." 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  that  !"  I  uttered  almost  iuvolmitarily. 

"Nor  do  I,"  she  replied.  "  However  all  was  henccfonvard  to 
be  sunshine  for  him.  He  was  to  go  to  Paris  to  study  under  Pra- 
dier,  and  become  a  great  sculptor.  Accordingly  to  Paris  my  fa- 
ther took  him,  and  in  spite  of  his  youth,  Pradier,  after  seeing  one 
of  his  models — it  was  made  under  Pradier's  eyes  in  two  hours 
and  a  half — consented  to  receive  him.  My  sire  had  registered  his 
freedom  before  taking  ban  to  Paris,  provided  amply  for  his  ne- 
cessities and  left  him  tlitre.     I  must  now  pass  over  ten  years  dur- 


ing which  the  boy  almost  became  a  man,  and  made  rapid  strides 
in  his  profession.  Eight  years  of  this  period  he  had  passed  in 
the  atdler  of  Pradier.  The  last  two  were  spent  in  Rome.  He 
had  now  become  an  artist  of  great  promise,  and  prodigious  things 
were  argued  of  his  future.  As  for  my  fiither,  he  had  seen  him 
but  once  during  this  time  and  that  was  in  Paris.  Ivan,  however, 
corresponded  with  him  regularly.  It  happened  that  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  to  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  canrying  you,  he 
was  in  Vienna.  My  father  had  been  very  urgent  with  him  to 
return  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  he  was  on  his  way.  The  young 
sculptor,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  talents,  which  had  now  become  ex- 
tensively known,  was  received  into  the  best  society  of  Rome,  had 
brought  with  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Prince  Mettemich 
from  one  of  the  Roman  cardinals.  This  letter  procured  him  an 
invitation  to  one  of  the  weekly  soirees  of  the  princess.  On  the 
evening  when  he  visited  it,  his  gaze  was  rivetted  by  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  visions  of  female  beauty  his  artistic  spu'it  had  ever 
conceived.  He  was  at  once  enthralled  by  its  surpassing  loveliness, 
but  even  more  by  a  strange  conviction  that  fell  upon  him  that  he 
had  elsewhere  looked  upon  that  bright  and  most  beautiful  form. 
Where  it  was,  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  recaUing,  but  as 
he  gazed  upon  her  he  felt  assured  that  he  had  previously  seen  her, 
and  that  she  was  rivetted  in  his  memoiyby  one  of  those  strangely 
indissoluble  ties  which  we  cannot  well  rid  om*selves  from.  But 
what  was  it  ^  It  was  in  vain  that  he  recalled  all  of  the  ladies 
whom  he  had  met  with  in  the  studios  of  Pradier,  or  whom  he  had 
received  in  his  own  atelier  at  Rome.  He  was  totally  unable  to 
place  her  countenance,  which  still  shone  before  him  with  its  won- 
drous loveUness.  At  length  he  turned  to  a  Polish  nobleman  who 
was  standing  near  him,  and  asked  whether  he  would  have  the 
kindness  to  inform  him  who  that  strangely  beautiful  creature 
might  be." 

"  *  Yes.  She  is  indeed  beautiful,*  was  the  answer  of  the  Pole, 
'  very  beautiful.  But  I  am  sui-prised  you  do  not  know  her,  for  she 
is  your  countrywoman.' " 

"  At  that  instant  it  rushed  upon  his  mind  where  he  had 
last  seen  her  face.  He  knew  that  it  was  the  Gregoriska  who  had 
taken  his  part  when  my  father  had  dealt,  as  it  then  appeared,  so 
harshly  with  him.  The  faur  girl  had  then  blossomed — when  he 
had  last  looked  upon  her  she  had  but  been  in  the  bud — to  the 
beautiful  and  full-blown  woman.  Gregoriska  had  indeed  been  for 
more  than  four  months,  during  which  period  she  had  been  resid- 
ing with  her  parents  in  Vienna,  one  of  the  leading  belles  of  the 
Austrian  capital.  An  introduction  was  of  course  easily  procured. 
Her  father,  an  old  Russian  general,  knew  his  history  and  received 
him  kindly.  Gregoriska  blushed  when  he  was  presented  to  her, 
and  recognized  him  at  once.  Probably  Ivan  laiew  not  at  the 
time  the  folly  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  welcoming  her  back 
to  his  heart,  but  several  weeks  afterwards  he  wrote  to  my  father 
from  Ehrenbreitstein,  whither  he  had  accompanied  the  family  of 
Gregoriska,  on  a  short  tour  do%vn  the  Rhine,  to  say  that  he  should 
immediately  return.  He  reproached  himself  bitterly  for  his  folly 
in  having  consented  to  make  the  excui'sion  with  them — told  him 
that  Gregoriska  was  about  to  be  maiTied,  and  married  well  to  a 
wealthy  Hungarian  nobleman  who  was  to  meet  them  on  that  day 
week,  and  who  had  proposed  to  her  father  for  her  during  their 
residence  in  Vienna." 

" '  The  poor  boy  has  fancied  himself  in  love  with  her,'  said  my 
father,  as  he  showed  my  mother  and  elder  sister  the  lettei-." 

"  *  Poor  lad  !'  exclaimed  my  mother." 

" '  He  must  be  mad  !'  interjected  my  sister." 

"  '  Why  so,  my  child  V  " 

"  'Is  he  not  the  son  of  a  serf?'  asked  my  sister." 

"  '  Girl !'  said  my  father  sternly,  '  Ivan  has  genius.  A  woman 
should  feel  honored  by  his  even  thinking  of  her.' " 

"  When  we  next  heard  of  him  he  was  drowned  oif  the  Lurlei- 
berg,  with  Gregoriska  and  one  of  her  younger  brothers." 

I  confess  that  this  shocked  me.  I  had  just  got  into  an  agree- 
able love  story  told  me  by  a  pretty  woman,  and  had  gro^vn  inter- 
ested in  the  fate  of  the  hero,  when  she  told  me  with  an  air  of  the 
most  provoking  nonchalance  that  he  had  been  drowned,  and  what 
is  more,  she  said  it  so  unaffectedly  and  easily  that  I  had  believed 
it,  and  said  to  myself,  "  what  a  hard-hearted  jade  you  must  be,  to 
care  no  more  for  j'our  cousin  and  her  lover,  than  this — serf  though 
he  might  have  been." 

"  They  had  gone  out  on  an  afternoon's  excursion  up  the  river 
from  Hammerstein  or  some  other  equally  euphonious  *  stein,'  I 
am  sure  I  forget  the  name,  where  they  had  been  staying," — 
Good  heavens !  the  blue-eyed  countess  was  actually  attempting 
to  jest  on  the  subject — "  and  a  sudden  storm  had  come  on,  such 
a  tempest  as  that  which  has  just  broken  over  us.  Their  boat  was 
one  of  the  flat-bottomed  shells  which  they  use  in  the  Rhine,  and 
by  some  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  boatmen,  was  nin  in- 
to the  current  which  eddies  round  the  outer  rock — that  one — you 
can  still  see  it,"  she  said,  leaning  from  the  window  of  the  caniago 
and  pointing  towards  it. 

"  I  sec  it,  madame  !" 

"  It  struck  and  capsized  instantly.  There  were  two  boatmen  in 
it  with  Gregoriska  and  her  brother — a  boy  of  ten  3-eai"s  of  age,  no 
more — and  Ivan." 

"And  they  were  all  drowned  ?" 

"  One  of  the  boatmen  was  picked  up  some  twenty  miles  down 
the  stream  the  following  morning." 

"  And  they  were  all  drowned  V 

"  So  the  journals  said." 

As  she  said  this  there  was  such  an  evident  laugh  in  her  large 
blue  eyes,  that  I  could  not  help  doubting  the  fact.  Besides  she 
had  merely  stated  that  "  so  the  journals  said."  I  concluded  that 
the  little  countess  was  not  so  hard-hearted  as  slie  appeared  to  be, 
and  asked  her  whether  there  w-is  not  more  to  follow. 


"  What  more  would  you  have  V 

"  Simply,  madame  la  comtesse,  that  I  cannot  believe  you  have 
so  hard  a  heart  as  to  permit  yourself  to  laugh — " 

"  I  am  certain,  monsieur,  that  I  have  not  laughed." 

"  At  all  events,  you  have  smiled,  madame." 

"And  what  if  I  did  smile  V 

"  You  could  never  have  smiled  at  such  a  termination  to  the  tale 
you  have  just  told  me.  Besides  the  belle  Gregoriska  was  your 
cousin." 

"  She  very  certainly  was  so." 

"  And  I  feel  assured  that  the  end  of  the  historiette  you  have 
been  recounting  to  me,  is  yet  to  come." 

"  Well,  as  I  see  you  are  determined  not  to  let  it  end  in  a  sound 
and  orthodox  manner,  I  may  as  well  confess  that  my  cousin  Gre- 
goriska is  now  married  and  living  at  Paris.  Indeed,  I  have  seen 
her  there  within  the  last  month." 

**  I  was  certain  of  it — yfi\h  Ivan  ?" 

"Certainly!  Wliom  else  should  she  have  been  married  to  1" 
she  asked  with  a  smile. 

"  But  how  were  they  saved  V 

"  I  see  I  must  tell  you  all.  Ivan  was  a  powerful  sT\'inimer  and 
managed  with  the  most  teirible  exertion  to  get  out  of  the  current 
that  swept  round  the  rock.  Luckily  the  boat  had  struck  upon  the 
comer  and  diverged  from  it.  It  was  carried  into  the  middle  of 
the  stream.  As  he  found  himself  floating  in  comparative  secur- 
ity, he  began  to  realize  that  he  had  lost  all  which  made  life  pre- 
cious to  him,  and  hesitated  whether  or  not  he  should  suffer  him- 
self to  drown  too.  Scaixely  had  the  thought  crossed  his  mind, 
when  he  saw  part  of  a  white  dress  drawn  by  the  waves  fi-om  be- 
neath the  boat.  He  at  once  divined  that  Gregoriska  was  still  in 
it,  although  how  he  could  not  imagine,  as  the  boat  was  floating 
bottom  uppermost.  A  few  vigorous  strokes  brought  him  beside 
it,  and  by  powerful  exertions  he  succeeded  in  righting  it.  When 
the  boat  had  struck  the  rock  the  fore  part  Jiad  been  stove  in  and 
the  mast  had  fallen  right  across  the  girl.  It  had  fortunately,  in 
falHng,  entangled  itself  with  the  cordage  which  formed  the  backs 
of  the  seats  for  passengers,  and  consequently  Gregoriska  was 
saved.  'Qy  dint  of  great  efforts  he  got  the  craft,  broken  as  it 
was,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  He  then  took  Gregoriska  out 
and  bore  her  to  a  cottage.  The  old  German y^rau  whom  he  found 
there  asserted  that  she  was  dead.  But  Ivan  was  equally  certain 
that  she  was  not.  Friction,  hrannt-wein  and  love,  I  suppose,  re- 
vived her.  The  old  woman  put  her  to  bed,  and  insisted  upon  her 
sleeping  for  a  few  hours.  When  she  again  rose,  save  for  the 
bruises  which  the  fall  of  the  mast  had  left  upon  her  right  arm  and 
side,  she  had  entirely  recovered  from  her  immersion,  and  dressed 
in  the  Sunday  garments  of  her  temporary  hostess's  eldest  daugh- 
ter, she  appeared  to  Ivan  more  lovely  than  ever.  Somehow  the 
red  petticoat  and  the  blue  stockings  and  wooden  shoes  gave  Ivan,  it 
may  be  presumed,  acourage  which  he  had  never  before  and  would 
not  otherwise  have  had.  With  a  dash  that  might  have  fitted  a 
lover  of  the  olden  time  he  plunged  into  what  he  had  pre^^ously 
shrunk  from.  He  emptied  his  heart  before  her.  He  told  her  that 
he  had  always  remembered  her  and  had  loved  her  from  the  day 
that  he  had  looked  first  upon  her  in  Vienna.  Poor  boy !  It  was 
only  six  weeks  since.  Now  Gregoriska  had  just  been  saved  by 
him  from  dro^^^ling,  and  her  brother,  as  they  believed,  had  been 
quite  dro^med,  and  she — " 

"  Then  her  brother  was  saved  too  1" 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  proceed — and  she  thought,  it  may  very 
well  be  imagined,  that  she  would  like  to  be  preserved  from  all 
chance  of  being  drowned  for  the  futm'e.  So  they  prayed  for  the 
boy's  soul  and  then  agreed  to  run  away  together.  Luckily,  Ivan 
had  his  pocket-book  with  him,  and  as  he  himself  has  told  me,  it 
happened  to  be  well  stocked  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  pay- 
ment for  three  busts  which  he  had  received  before  quitting  Rome, 
from  a  wealthy  Englishman,  and  consequently,  early  on  the 
following  day  they  were  upon  the  road  to  Paris." 
"  But  what  did  they  do  for  passports,  madam  V 
"  0,  matter  of  fact  Englishman  !  what  a  question  !  Do  you 
not  know  that  money  will  pass  a  man  or  a  woman  almost  any 
where,  provided  the  police  are  not  actually  at  then*  heels  ?" 

At  this  time  I  did  not  know  it,  but  subsequently  I  can  afiinn 
from  actual  experience  tliat  the  countess  was  quite  right. 

"  When  they  arrived  at  Paris,  they  had  a  httle  difiiculty  in  find- 
ing a  priest  of  the  Greek  church,  for  they  were  necessarily  neither  of 
them  Catholics,  and  they  dared  not  apply  at  the  Russian  embassy. 
However,  find  one  they  did,  and  were  married.  Three  wetks  af- 
ter this  the  parent  of  Gregoriska  received  a  letter  from  bis 
daughter  at  Vienna,  to  which  city  he  had  returned.  It  had  fol- 
lowed him  half  over  Germany.  At  first  he  was  inexpressibly  re- 
joiced. Then  he  indulged  himself  in  a  ferocious  state  of  indig- 
nation, and  at  last  he  determined  upon  forgiving  her.  Th^|- 
thc  more  as  he  had  already  recovered  his  boy,  who  had  been  pick- 
ed up  by  the  men  on  a  raft  which  was  descending  the  Rhine  and 
resuscitated  by  brannt-wcin  without  love ;  consequently  he  had 
some  one  to  leave  every  copeck  of  his  fortune  to,  and  none  of  it 
need  go  to  one  who  had  married  a  man  wlio  had  been  a  serf  and 
was  only  a  sculptor." 

I  was  about  to  have  put  an  impudent  question  to  her,  which 
bad  been  revolving  in  my  mind  ever  since  she  had  mentioned  her 
father's  reproof  of.  her  sister's  pride,  but  sooth  to  Fay  I  knew  not 
how  to  shape  it,  and  just  at  this  instant  her  aged  s])ouse  approach- 
ed Ibe  carriage  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  French  valei. 

As  we  looked  out  from  the  carriage  wo  saw  that  the  clouds  h.id 
driven  past.  The  Lurlei-berg  was  far  behind  us,  and  the  lovely 
Rhine  was  bathed  in  the  gorgeous  sunshine  of  a  summer  noon. 


A  little  wit  and  a  great  deal  of  ill-natnre,  will  furnish  a  man  for 
satire;  but  the  gresitest  instance  ol  wit  is  to  commend  well. — 
TlUotson, 
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THE  EOSPHORUS. 

Tho  straits  of  Bos- 
phorus,  which  connect 
the  waters  of  the  Black 
Sea  with  those  of  tho 
Sea  of  Marmora,  and  at 
the  western  extremity 
of  which  is  situated  the 
city  of  Constantinople, 
are  seventeen  miles  in 
length,  and  possess  an 
average  breadtli  of  one 
and  a  half  miles.  They 
are  of  considerable 
depth,  and  remarkably 
easy  of  navipation ;  a 
strong  current,  howev- 
er, constantly  flows 
from  the  Black  Sea, 
which,  when  aided  by  a 
northeast  wind  of  long 
duration,  becomes  so 
powerful  that  a  sailing- 
vessel  can  hardly  make 
headway  against  it.  In 
the  width  of  its  channel, 
safety  of  navigation, 
and  swiftness  of  its  cur- 
rent, it  more  resembles 
a  noble  river  than  a 
branch  of  the  ocean. 
The  harbor  of  Constan- 
tinople, which  properly 
is  an  arm  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  received  at  a  re- 
mote period  the  appel- 
lation of  tho  "  Golden 
Horn,"  and  is  one  of 
the  most  capacious,  as 
well  as  beautiful  ports 
in  the  world.  It  is  sit- 
uated near  the  western 
mouth  of  tho  strait, 
about  sixteen  miles 
from    the    Black    Sea. 

The  curve  which  it  describes  might  be  compared  with  propriety 
to  that  of  an  ox's  horn ;  and  the  epithet  golden  was  expressive  of 
the  riches  which  every  wind  wafted  from  distant  countries  to  its 
bosom.  The  entrance  is  about  five  hundred  yards  broad;  and 
upon  emergencies  a  strong  chain  might  be  drawn  against  it  to 
guard  the  city  from  the  attack  of  a  hostile  na^-y.  About  five 
miles  from  tho  Baltic  Sea,  two  fortresses  are  constructed — one  on 
either  continent,  upon  the  foundations  of  the  celebrated  temples 
of  Serapis  and  Jupiter  Urius.  These  castles  fonn  the  chief  de- 
fence of  the  city  against  encroachments  from  the  north  and  east. 
The  old  castle,  six  miles  distant  from  the  city,  the  work  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  commands  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel, 
where  the  strait  contracts  to  a  width  of  about  five  hundred  paces. 
Here  it  was  that  Darius,  twenty-three  hundred  years  ago,  con- 
nected the  two  continents  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  scenery  of 
the  Bosphonis  is  quite  unrivalled  in  its  peculiar  character  and 
beauty.  On  each  side  of  the  straits  arise  in  picturesque  confusion 
from  the  water's  edge,  huge  clitFs  of  jasper,  agate,  porphyry,  calca^ 
reous  spath  and  cornelian.  Such  is  their  abruptness,  that  the 
belief  is  generally  entertained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  surround- 
ing country  that  the  two  walls  of  the  straits  were  rent  asunder 
thousands  of  years  ago  by  some  tremendous  convulsion  of  nature. 
Tho  temples  and  votive  altars  profusely  scattered  along  the  banks 
attest  the  feats  and  devotions  of  the  Greeks  who  first  explored  tho 


\Ti:W    OF    TIIE    RU\AL    PALACE,  AT    STOCKHOLM,    SWEI>KN. 


inhospitable  Euxinc  or  Black  Sea.  Private  houses,  too,  and  de- 
lightful gardens  lie  resting  here  and  there  upon  the  summit  of  the 
banks,  or  clinging  to  their  deep  sides,  while  the  mosques  and  pal- 
aces of  the  great  metropolis,  its  snow-white  minarets  and  gleam- 
ing crescents  resemble  more  the  fanciful  conjurations  of  an  eastern 
fairy  talc  than  a  reality  of  tlie  modern  world.  The  straits  abound 
in  fish,  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  has  always  been  renowned  for 
possessing  an  inexhaustible  store  of  the  finny  tribe,  which  are  taken 
in  the  proper  seasons  without  skill,  and  almost  without  labor.  The 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  (the  latter  is  better  known  in  an- 
cient history  as  the  Hellespont)  may  be  considered  as  the  two 
gates  of  Constantinople ;  and  their  passages  may  always  be  closed 
by  the  reigning  prince  against  a  naval  enemy,  or  opened  to  the 
fleets  of  commerce.  The  name  Bosphorus  is  derived  from  two 
Greek  words  signifying  ox  and  passage.  Tradition  attributes 
the  origin  of  the  name  to  the  passage  of  Jupiter  across  the  straits, 
in  the  form  of  a  white  bull,  bearing  the  beautiful  Europa,  daugh- 
ter of  a  Phccnician  king,  upon  his  back.  At  the  northern  en- 
trance of  the  straits  are  the  Cyanean  Isles,  which,  according  to 
the  poets,  once  floated  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  were 
stationed  there  by  the  gods  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  Euxinc 
from  the  prying  of  profime  curiosity.  Tlio  mythological  legends 
and  myths  relating  to  those  Eastern  localities,  which  have  come 
down  as  traditionary,  are  almost  without  number. — Eastern  Tour. 


TOWN  OF  RAAB. 

The  subjoined  repre- 
sentation gives  a  pleas- 
ing view  of  the  Hur^a- 
riantownof  Raab.  The 
large  building  to  the 
right,  over  which  a  tri- 
coiored  flag  is  flying,  is 
tho  theatre,  close  to 
which  is  the  pleasant 
publicpromenade.  The 
water,  over  which  we 
perceive  a  bridge,  is  the 
river  Raab,  from  which 
the  town  takes  its  name. 
Beyond,  in  the  high 
wall  forming  the  ram- 
part we  may  observe  a 
gate  which  is  called  the 
"Water  Gate."  The 
large  building  on  the 
left  (within  the  town), 
with  a  tower,  is  the  cas- 
tle ;  the  tall  flue  at  the 
right  belongs  to  a  new- 
ly established  manufac- 
tory. The  apaee  be- 
tween the  walls  and  the 
river  being  interspersed 
with  trees  and  bashes, 
has  a  pretty  effect  in 
our  engraving,  as  also 
in  reality.  In  tho  far 
distance,  beyond  the 
town,  a  small  church 
and  some  houses  are  to 
be  seen,  which  form  a 
part  of  the  village  of 
Kesfalu.  It  was  not  in 
the  power  of  our  artist 
to  remove  the  fortifica- 
tions in  order  to  gratify 
the  spectator  with  a 
view  of  the  interior. 
Previous  to  the  war 
with  Austria,  Raab  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  com- 
mercial free  towns  in  Hungary,  principally  dealing  in  grain,  bar- 
ing good  navigation,  and  a  population  of  about  fifteen  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  sympathies  of  these  people  were  with  their 
fatherland,  and  they  resisted  the  enemy ;  but  Georgcy,  finding  the 
place  too  weak  to  serve  as  a  sustaining  point  for  his  operations, 
evacuated  it  after  a  brief  campaign,  and  it  fell  back  into  the  pos- 
session of  Austria. 


[S«e  Letter,  page  119.] 


A  MICROSCOPIC  WORLD, 

The  city  of  Berlin  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  broad,  flat  plain, 
and  is  built  upon  both  sides  of  the  sluggish  river  Spree,  Beneath 
the  city  there  is  a  deep  bog  of  black  peat,  through  which  borings 
for  water  have  frequently  been  carried.  Professor  Ehrenburg,  a 
gentleman  whose  explorations  into  the  mysteries  of  microscopic 
life  have  attained  for  him  a  high  position  among  the  scientific  men 
of  the  age,  says  that  this  peat  at  the  depth  of  fifty  feet  swarms 
with  infusorial  life  ;  that  countless  myriads  of  microscopic  animals 
live  there  and  wriggle  and  die.  Tho  motion  of  these  animals 
causes  this  mass  of  peaty  matter  to  be  in  a  state  of  constant, 
though  generally  imperceptible  motion.  In  Berlin  the  houses 
sometimes  crack  and  yawn  in  an  exceedingly  curious  manner ; 
and  Professor  Ehrenberg  believes  this  to  be  owing  to  tho  changes 
and  motions  of  this  invisible  world. — Boston  Journal. 
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"  The  Little  Drummer  of  Ej-lau,"  a  tala  by  A.  J.  H.  DnOAKNB. 

"Notes  of  Foreign  Travel.  No.  02,"  by  F.  Gleabon. 

"  Tho  Watch."  a  sketch,  by  Asnb  T.  Wilbur. 

"Japan  and  the  Japanese,  No.  9,"  by  Rev.  Ldther  Fabnham. 

"The  Begtrar  of  Valencia,"  a  story  by  Dr.  J.  U.  ROBIKSOK. 

"The  Gold  King,"  a  poem  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  SiGorssEY. 

"  TempUition,"  verses  by  H.  W.  Payson. 

"We  parted  in  Silence,"  lines  by  Fanny  Bell. 

"  Tho  Fading  of  a  Bou<iuet,"  stanzas  by  Mart  Forrebt. 


ONE  OF  THE  ABUSES  OF  LAW. 

The  last  Eoglish  mails  contain  accounts  of  a  case  of  legal  op- 
pression such  as  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  that  country.  A 
man  named  William  Miller  was  imprisoned  for  debt  in  "Westches- 
ter jail,  thirty-nine  years  ago.  He  remained  there  closely  immured 
until  the  present  year,  having  passed  the  last  three  years  and 
eight  months  in  solitary  confinement.  At  the  age  of  seventy-one 
years,  after  spending  the  greater  portion  of  bis  life  within  the  dark 
walls  of  his  prison  cell,  he  was  removed  to  the  Queen's  Prison  in 
London,  where  he  now  enjoys  comparative  liberty.  Thirty-nine 
years  a  prisoner !  Could  he  be  freed  from  his  confinement  and 
permitted  to  go  forth  into  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  what  wondei-ful 
changes  he  would  discover.  Railroads,  steamboats,  telegraphs, 
and  a  hundred  other  remarkable  inventions  would  arrest  his  atten- 
tion, if  indeed  he  had  sufficient  intellect  remaining,  after  near  forty 
years'  imprisonment,  to  comprehend  them.  An  old  man,  past  the 
allotted  term  of  human  life,  he  would  go  forth  a  helpless  wanderer 
among  the  strangers  of  an  unknown  world. 


Eddcation  in  TtmitET. — Elementary  instruction  in  Tm-key 
is  not  only  free,  but  obligatory.  In  tho  city  of  Constantinople 
there  are  eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  free-schools,  attended  by 
22,700  children  of  both  sexes.  There  is  a  high  school  for  young 
men  intended  to  fill  public  appointments,  a  college  foimded  with 
the  same  ^-iew,  a  normal  school  for  the  education  of  professors, 
the  imperial  college  of  medicine,  a  military,  a  naval,  and  an  agri- 
cultural school.  The  sultan  is  the  superintendent  of  these  schools, 
and  visits  in  person  at  their  examinations.  The  public  libraries 
of  Constantinople  contain  80,000  volxunes. 


N.  P.  "Willis. — It  is  understood,  we  believe,  that  this  graceful 

and  popular  writer  is  probably  fast  sinking  in  consumption.     Mr. 

Willis  is  read  and  loved  by  half  a  million  of  his  countiymen 

weekly. 

<  *■»  > 

SPLINTERS. 


....  Judge  Richardson  once  truly  said  that  "  everything  waa 
foreknown  except  what  would  be  the  verdict  of  a  petit  jury." 

....  Miss  Catherine  Hayes,  her  mother,  Mr.  Bushnell,  and 
others  of  her  troupe,  have  sailed  from  California  for  Australia. 

....  A  committee  of  the  common  council  of  Portsmouth,  "Va., 
lias  reported  that  water  can  be  brought  into  that  city  for  §75,000. 

....  It  is  the  fate  of  mankind  too  often  to  seem  insensible  of 
what  they  may  enjoy  at  the  easiest  rate. 

....  Mr.  Joseph  Brelsford  wa3  accidentally  killed  at  Coney 
Island,  N.  Y.,  lately ;  he  broke  his  spine  while  playing  leap-frog. 

....  The  comer-stone  of  the  Chesapeake  Peraale  College,  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  was  laid  lately.     The  building  will  cost  5126,000. 

....  The  plaid  style  is  in  favor  in  Paris  for  ladies'  dresses.  The 
size  of  the  squares  is  large,  three  or  four  plaids  forming  the  skirt. 

....  The  seeds  of  repentance  are  sown  in  youth  by  pleasure, 
but  the  harvest  is  reaped  in  age  by  pain. 

Caroline  Bowles,  widow  of  the  poet  Southey,  died  at 

Buckland,  near  Lymington,  Eng.,  on  the  20th  July. 

....  During  the  week  ending  July  22,  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham  was  visited  by  78,659  persons. 

A  man  seldom  affects  to  despise  the  world,  unless  the 

world  is  regardless  of  him. 

....  A  large  nest  of  counterfeiters  was  broken  up  in  Dunham, 
Canada,,  1st  instant,  and  thousands  of  counterfeit  dollars  found. 

....  Hon.  F.  McMuUen  was  robbed  of  SI 800  while  on  his  way 
home  to  Virginia,  from  the  scat  of  government. 

....  New  Orleans  was  visited  by  a  disastrous  fire,  5th  instant, 
destroying  property  to  some  Si, 000,000  in  value. 

....  Operations  on  the  floating  battery  for  harbor  defence,  at 
Hoboken,  opposite  New  York,  have  been  resumed. 

....  The  oldest  clergyman,  probably,  in  the  country,  is  the 
Rev.  John  Sawyer,  of  Garland,  Me.,  who  is  99  years  old. 

Fires  in  the  woods  are  common  in  New  Hampshire,  doing 

extensive  damage,  and  destroying  much  valuable  wood. 

We  sliould  often  be  ashamed  of  ooi-  best  actions,  if  the 

world  knew  the  real  motives  which  produced  them. 
■     ....  Peaches  will  not  be  abundant  this  year.     The  crop  in 
New  Jersey  will  be  only  a  quarter  one,  in  Delaware  about  a  half. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THIS  COUNTRY. 

We,  too,  are  growing  in  age  and  wisdom  and  experience,  along 
with  the  great;and  prosperous  land  in  which  we  live ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  that  little  heed  is  taken  perhaps  of  the  steady  increase 
of  our  resources,  and  the  constant  development  of  the  internal 
wealth  of  this  countr}'.  Unwonted  prosperity  has  fallen  to  om- 
share  for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  our  present  condition,  in  a 
statistical  point  of  view,  is  such  as  to  look  formidable  beside  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world.  We  were  led  to  these  reflections  by 
reading  a  comprehensive  article  upon  the  subject  of  our  national 
resources  in  the  Boston  Post,  from  which  we  gather  the  following 
interesting  summary. 

The  thirty-one  States,  nine  territories  and  Distiict  of  Columbia, 
comprising  the  United  States  of  America,  are  situated  between 
the  parallels  of  10°  east  longitude,  and  48'^  west,  of  the  meridian 
of  Washington,  and^extending  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  25°  to 
46°,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  32°  to  49°  of  north  latitude, 
and  contain  a  geographical  area  of  8,306,865  square  miles,  being 
but  one-tenth  less  than  the  entire  continent  of  Europe.  They 
contain  a  population  at  the  present  time  of  25,000,000,  of  whom 
21,000,000  are  whites.  The  extent  of  its  sea  coast,  exclusive  of 
islauds  and  rivers  to  head  of  tide  water,  is  12,669  miles.  The 
length  of  ten  of  its  principal  rivers  is  20,000  miles.  The  surface 
of  its  five  great  lakes  is  90,000  square  miles.  The  number  of 
miles  of  railway  in  operation  within  its  limits  is  20,000,  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  S6OO,000,000.  The  length  of  its  canals  is 
5000  miles.  It  contains  within  its  limits  the  longest  railway  upon 
the  surface  of  the  globe — the  Illinois  Central,  which  is  731  miles 
in  length. 

The  annual  value  of  its  agricultural  products  is  32,000,000,000. 
Its  most  valuable  product  is  Indian  corn,  which  yields  annually 
£400,000,000.  And  in  sui-veying  the  agricultural  productions  of 
our  country,  we  are  not  only  struck  with  their  abundance,  but 
with  their  great  variety.  Our  territory  extends  from  the  frigid 
region  of  the  north  to  the  genial  climate  of  the  tropics,  affording 
almost  every  variety  of  temperature  and  every  kiud  of  grain  and 
vegetable.  Her  productions  range  from  the  cold  ice  and  hard 
granite  of  the  north,  the  golden  com  of  the  west,  to  the  cotton  and 
sugar  of  the  south ;  and  nearly  all  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
our  domestic  consumption  and  furnish  large  supplies  for  exporta- 
tion, thus  furnishing  nearly  all  the  value  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  our 
foreign  commerce ;  suggesting  thereby  the  irresistible  conclusion 
that  agriculture  is  the  great  trausccndant  interest  of  our  country, 
and  upon  wltich  all  other  interests  depend. 

The  amount  of  its  registered  and  emolled  tonnage  is  4,407,010 
tons.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures  is 
5600,000,000.  The  amount  of  its  foreign  impoits  in  1853,  was 
8267,978,647,  and  of  exports,  3230,976,157.  The  annual  amount 
of  its  internal  trade  is  56,000,000,000.  The  annual  value  of  the 
products  of  labor  (other  than  agricultural)  is  51,500,000,000. 
The  annual  value  of  the  incomes  of  its  inhabitants  is  51,000,000,- 
000.  The  value  of  its  farms  and  Hve  stock  is  55,000,000,000. 
Its  mines  of  gold,  copper,  lead  and  iron  arc  among  the  richest  in 
the  world.  The  value  of  the  gold  produced  in  California,  is 
5100,000,000  per  annum.  The  surface  of  its  coal  fields  is  133,132 
square  miles.  Its  receipts,  from  customs,  lands,  etc.,  in  1853, 
was  561,337,574,  and  its  expenditm-es  543,543,263.  Its  national 
domain  consists  of  2,174,188  square  miles  of  land.  Its  national 
debt  is  but  550,000,000.  The  number  of  its  banks,  at  tho  pres- 
ent time  is  about  1100,  with  a  capital  of  5300,000,000. 

Within  her  borders  are  81,000  schools,  6000  academies,  234 
colleges  and  3800  churches.  Only  one  in  twenty-two  of  its  white 
inhabitants  is  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  nineteen  of  its 
twenty-one  millions  of  white  inhabitants  are  native  bom.  Its 
mountains  are  among  the  highest,  and  its  prairies  among  the  most 
beautiful  and  extensive  upon  the  globe. 


MR,  GLE4SON. 

Mr.  Gleason  and  lady  when  last  heard  from  were  in  Vienna,  in 
fine  health  and  spirits.  As  the  reader  will  divuie  from  the  very 
interesting  series  of  letters  which  we  have  published  thus  far  from 
abroad,  descriptive  of  his  European  travel,  Mr.  Gleason's  present 
occupation,  while  it  relieves  him  from  the  onerous  duties  of  his 
business  relations,  also  aff"ords  him  ample  scope  for  extended 
observation  and  experience  of  art  abroad.  One  cannot  read  his 
descriptions  of  sight-seeing  without  an  ardent  desire  to  visit  the 
scenes  and  places  described.  On  his  return,  the  subscribers  of  the 
Pictorial  will  reap  the  advantage  of  his  experience  thus  gained, 
and  our  paper  will  present  renewed  excellence. 


HiSTonT  OP  Cuba. — Phillips,  Sampson  &,  Co.,  Boston,  have 
issued  a  second  edition  of  this  book  by  the  editor  of  the  "  Picto- 
rial," the  first  edition  being  exhausted  during  the  first  week. 
Price,  bound,  75  cents  ;  in  paper  covers,  50  cents.  Any  one  en- 
closing the  price  of  the  volume  to  the  publishers,  will  receive  a 
copy  by  return  of  mail,  free  of  postage. 


Gold  Shipments  fhom  San  Francibco. — During  the  first 
six  months  of  the  present  year,  the  amount  of  gold  shipped  from 
San  Francisco,  was  524,725,581  ;  during  the  same  time  last  year, 
the  amount  shipped  was  $28,989,552 — showing  a  decrease  this 
year  of  54,263,971. 


Boston. — The  "  city  of  notions  "  maintains  its  claim  to  the 
title  of  the  healthiest  city  in  the  country.  A  fact  that  speaks  well 
for  its  sanitai-y  regulations.. 


THE  ARCTIC  REGIONS. 

M.  Seeman,  the  naturalist  of  Kellett's  Arctic  Expedition,  gives 
the  following  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  vegetable  world 
during  the  long  day  of  the  Arctic  summer.  Although  the  sun 
never  sets  while  it  lasts,  plants  make  no  mistake  about  the  time 
when,  if  it  be  not  night,  it  ought  to  bo,  but  regularly  as  the  even- 
ing hours  approach,  and  when  a  midnight  sim  is  several  degrees 
above  the  horizon,  droop  their  leaves  and  sleep,  even  as  they  do 
at  sunset  in  more  favored  climes.  "  If  man,"  observes  M.  See- 
man, "  should  ever  reach  the  pole,  and  be  undecided  which  way 
to  ttu-n  when  his  compass  has  become  sluggish,  his  time-piece  out 
of  order,  the  plants  which  he  may  happen  to  meet  will  show  him 
the  way ;  their  sleeping  leaves  tell  him  that  midnight  is  at  hand, 
and  that  at  that  time  the  sun  is  standing  in  the  north." 


A  Palace  discovered. — A  splendid  palace  has  lately  been 
uncovered  among  the  ruins  of  Niuevch. 


Enormous  Bukch  of  Grapes. — At  the  horticultural  exhibi- 
tion in  this  city,  a  short  time  since,  there  were  exhibited  several 
bunches  of  black  Hamburg  grapes,  of  remarkable  size,  from  Mr. 
John  J.  Sullivan,  of  Brookline,  one  of  which  weighed  seven 
pounds  and  a  half,  and  which,  therefore,  was  by  far  the  largest 
ever  exhibited  in  the  United  States. 


Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. — ^All  idea  of  an  inter-oceanic 
canal  is  now  abandoned  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe, 
the  project  having  been  ascertained  to  be  impracticable.  The 
inter-communication  must  be  by  railroad. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  John  O'Brien  to  Mlaa  Mary  C.  Matthews, 
both  of  Woburn. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  John  Marks,  of  St.  Stephens,  N.  B.,  to  Miis  Grace 
Hitchins,  of  Chelsea. 

By  Rev.  Jlr.  Fox,  Mr.  Hiram  Nash  to  Misa  Susan  W.  Thompson. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Schwara,  Mr.  Edivard  Bordman  to  Miss  W.  Tenpel. 

Bv  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  Reuben  E.  Savage  to  Miss  Sarah  Howard. 

At  East  Boston,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Du.tin  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Prescott. 

At  Roxbury,  by  Rot.  Dr.  Putnam,  Mr.  S.  S.  Phillips,  of  Sau  Francisco,  Cal., 
to  Misa  Beljuda  L.  Simmons. 

At  Chelsea,  bv  Rev  Mr.  Eartlett,  Mr.  Richard  J.  W.  Chipman,  of  Montreal, 
C.  W.,  to  .Mi.8  Clara  L.  Whidden. 

At  Reading,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Beecher,  Mr.  J.  P.  Brooks,  of  Chicago,  HI.,  to  Miss 
Jane  Sweet^er. 

At  DanTeraport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Putnam,  Mr.  Josiah  F.  Bennett  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet  Allen,  both  of  Beverly. 

At  Xewburyport,  by  liev.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Morris  to  Miss  Mary  E. 
Woodburn. 

At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hanks,  Mr.  Daniel  D.  Bowers,  of  Medway,  to  Miss 
Lucy  A.  Glea-ion. 

At  Waterville,  Me.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thurstin,  Mr.  Jamea  Wyman,  of  Troy,  to 
Miss  Ann  M..  eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  Sanderson,  Esq.,  of  Stetson. 

At  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Hunt  to  Miss  Charlotte  S.  Rish. 
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In  this  city,  Mrs.  Sarah  Young,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Shaw,  formerly  of  East- 
port,  50;  Mrs.  Augusta  A.,  wife  of  Charles  E.  Parsons,  25;  Miss  Lydia  T. 
Lamson,  35;  Mr.  Charles  F.  Hartwell.  47;  Adden  B.  Ulsley,  Esq.,  30;  Mr. 
William  Anderson,  20;  Mr.  William  Wallace  Bruce,  42;  Mr.  Harrison  G.  O. 
Goodnow.  19. 

At  East  Boston,  Capt.  William  Kent,  81;  Mr.  Benjamhi  Barton,  19. 

At  CharlfstowD,  MRs  Francis  R.  Poor,  29;  M^  Louisa  E.  Huntington,  42. 

At  Chelsea,  Mrs.  Lydia  Anna  Tucker,  24. 

At  Winthrop,  David  Floyd,  Esq.,  87. 

At  Cambridgep^rt,  Widow  Isabella  Mann,  45. 

At  Jamaica  Plain,  Mrs.  Lncy  S.,  wife  of  Dea.  Joseph  M.  Weld,  68. 

At  Lynn,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Alden,  32;  Mrs.  Mary  Adams.  25. 

At  Salem,  Capt.  Christopher  Kilby,  72;  Mrs.  Susan  M.  ThompsODjJtO. 

At  D.invers,  Widow  Lydia  Williams.  82;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clement,  32. 

At  North  Danvers,  Mr.  Daniel  B6rr3-,47. 

At  Lexington.  Widow  Rhodjv  Blodgett,  69. 

At  Dedham,  Jlr.  Amos  Wood,  54. 

At  Hanover,  M;ifs.,  Col.  John  B.  Barstow,  91. 

At  Newburvport,  Mr.  Benjamin  Dutton,  'i8. 

At  Worcester,  Mr.  Rufus  Barton,  of  Millbury,  78. 

At  Wayland,  Mr,  Hervey  Reeves,  65- 

At  Phillipston,  Mr.  Josiah  Bowker,  71. 

At  Colemine,  Dr.  Christopher  Deane.  71. 

At  Albany,  N.  Y..  William  Bradstreet.  Esq.,  52. 

At  Chicago,  III.,  Mr.  Carver  Butter&eld,  printer,  formerly  of  Amherst,  42. 
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["Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE    DEATH    BED. 

BF  STBNET   E.   CHtJRCH. 

liightlj-!  her  spirit's  going, 
The  lifelight  trembles  in  its  socket  low; 

Softly!  the  current's  flowing 
Without  a  ripple — steadily  and  slow, 
Safe  to  that  boundless  ocean  all  shall  surely  know. 

Gently  I  the  lids  are  drooping, 
Upon  that  brovr  a  seal  has  now  been  pressed, 

And  angel  forms  are  stooping 
To  clasp  the  sister  spirit  to  the  breast, 
And  bear  it  onward,  upward,  to  the  haven  of  rest, 

And  see !  the  lips  are  moving, 
Breathing  one  soft,  one  pleading,  earnest  prayer, 

As  it  w;\s  ever ; — loving, 
Lightening  the  soul  from  many  a  weary  care, 
Beseeching  fondly,  earnestly,  to  meet  her  there. 

And  now  the  heart  grows  lighter, 
That  lately  was  with  countlesa  forrows  riven. 

E'en  this  cold  world  seems  bright«r, 
For  thousand  lessons  she  has  kindly  given — 
She's  gone  at  last,  and  dwells  within  her  homo  in  heaven. 


[Written  for  Gleaaon'a  Pictorial.] 

JAPAN  AM)  THE  JAPANESE. 

No.  viir. 


BY  EET.    LUTHER   FAKNHAM. 

Climate,  Soil  and  Agriculture  of  Japan — Flowers  and  Florists — ^Forests  and 
Forest  Trees — Varnish  and  Camphor  Trees — Mode  of  cultivating  the  Tea 
Plant — Mineral  Wealth  of  Japan. 

Having  detained  the  reader  for  a  considerable  time  in  viewing 
the  singular  people  of  Japan,  in  considering  their  manners  and 
customs,  their  dress  and  appearance,  let  us  now  take  a  rapid  sur- 
vey of  the  country  itself,  of  its  climate,  scenery,  of  its  plants  and 
trees,  of  its  animals  and  birds,  of  its  mineral  wealth,  and  of  the 
general  cliaracteristics  of  the  country. 

"W"e  should  set  down  the  climate  of  Japan  to  be  an  agreeable 
one,  judging  from  its  latitude,  from  its  remarkably  sunny  skies, 
from  the  great  variety  and  abundance  of  its  productions,  and 
from  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  people.  The  weather  is 
changeable,  it  is  true,  as  upon  most  Islands  of  the  sea.  The  win- 
ters arc  cold  and  snowy,  but  healthful.  Much  rain  falls  through 
the  year,  particularly  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  which 
are  called  there  Satsuki,  or  "water-months."  They  have  their 
thunder  storms,  and  their  dog-days  in  Japan,  as  well  as  in 
America.  The  health  of  the  people  is  not  wholly  to  be  ascribed 
to  their  climate,  but  much  to  their  temperance.  It  is  the  univer- 
sal testimony,  that  they  arc  abstemious,  not  consuming  more 
than  half  the  food  that  Europeans  do,  and  that  of  a  more  simple 
character.  Their  principal  article  of  food  is  rice,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  fish  that  their  waters  afford,  answers  to  them  instead  of 
meat.  In  turning  over  thousands  of  pages  on  Japan,  I  find  no 
mention  made  of  the  intemperate  drinking  of  the  Japanese.  The 
strongest  drink  they  appear  to  use,  is  sackee,  that  they  distil 
from  rice,  of  which  a  man  can  hardly  drink  enough  to  intoxicate 
him.  May  they  never  become  acquainted  with  any  stronger  li- 
quors, that  they  may  not  add  to  their  too  many  vices  the  evils  of 
intemperance '. 

The  soil  of  Japan  is  not  naturally  very  good,  but  it  has  been 
rendered  extremely  productive  by  good  cultivation.  The  land  is 
cultivated  even  to  the  tops  of  the  hills,  so  valuable  is  it  regarded. 
There  is  no  waste  land,  but  cvci-y  inch  is  cultivated  as  though  it 
■were  gold  dust.  It  is  regarded  by  Kaempfer  as  one  of  the  best 
cultivated  countries  in  the  world.  Ho  knows  not  where  wecan 
find  a  better  class  of  farmers.  This  may  be  ascribed  to  the  ex- 
treme populousness  of  the  country,  and  to  the  non-existence  of 
foreign  commerce.  Oxen  are  used  to  plough  flat  grounds,  while 
men  arc  obliged  to  plough  the  hills.  Tlie  landlord  claims  six 
parts  in  ten  of  all  that  is  raised  from  his  land.  They  raise  most 
of  the  articles  of  consumption  that  wc  do  in  this  country,  at  the 
South  as  well  as  at  the  North. 

Of  plants  the  country  affords  almost  every  variety.  The  coun- 
try abounds  in  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs.  There  are  nine 
hundred  varieties  of  a  shrub  called  subacki.  It  is  a  pretty  shrub 
growing  in  the  woods  and  hedges,  and  bearing  flowers  like  roses. 
The  Satsuki  is  another  shrub  bearing  flowers  like  the  lily,  and 
offering  many  varieties.  Tlie  two  sorts  which  grow  wild,  one 
with  purple,  the  other  with  scarlet  flowers,  are  a  great  ornament 
to  the  hills  and  iiclds  in  the  proper  season,  "  aff'ording,"  says  the 
ol*  German  traveller,  "  a  sight  pleasing  beyond  description." 

Other  flowers  of  Japan  are  the  bull),  lily,  narcissus,  and  the  ca- 
melia  japoiiica.  Tlie  last  is  found  in  the  English  green-houses, 
if  not  in  our  own.  Like  the  Cliinesc,  they  possess  the  singular 
ai  t  of  prod  ucing  miniature  samples  of  the  larger  products  of  vege- 
tation, an  art  little  known  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  "  Indeed," 
says  the  historian  just  quoted,  "  I  think  Japan  may  vie  with  most 
if  not  all  known  countries,  for  a  gi-eat  variety  of  beautiful  plants 
and  flowers  wherewith  kind  nature  had  most  liberally  and  curi- 
ously adorned  its  fields,  hills,  woods,  and  forests.  Some  of  these 
they  trans])lant  into  gardens,  and  improve  by  assiduity  and  culture 
to  the  utmost,  and  indeed  to  a  surprising  degree  of  perfection." 

A  box  was  offered  for  sale  to  the  Dulch  governor  of  Nagasaki, 
in  which  were  flourishing  by  art  a  fir-tree,  a  bamboo,  and  a  plum- 
tree,  the  latter  in  blossom,  and  the  box  was  only  three  inches  long 
and  one  inch  wide.  The  price  demanded  for  so  great  a  curiosity 
was  120D  florins,  or  some  S500.     Another  very  small  miniature 


box  is  mentioned  as  having  contained  specimens  of  every  tree 
that  grows  on  the  islands. 

We  may  expect  that  our  horticulturists  will,  at  no  distant  day, 
introduce  into  their  gardens  some  of  the  more  beautiful  plants  of 
Japan.  If  a  beautiful  lily  from  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  found 
Its  way  to  England  and  obtained  the  princely  name  of  Victoria 
Eegia,  and  then  recrossed  the  ocean  and  became  famous  among 
ourselves,  it  will  not  appear  incredible  that  some  of  tlic  beautiful 
plants  of  Japan  may  bud  and  blossom  by-and-by  in  our  own  gar- 
dens. Perhaps  Commodore  Ferry,  in  his  next  present  to  the 
President,  will  include  some  unnamed,  but  beautiful  Japan  plant, 
that  in  our  gi-een-houses  shall  be  kno\vn,  as  the  General  Pierce. 

Japan  affords  a  due  proportion  of  forests,  and  some  noble  speci- 
mens of  trees.  Though  the  empire  is  somewhat  rocky  and  moun- 
tainous, it  is  yet  well-wooded  and  shaded.  Firs  and  cypresses 
are  the  most  common  trees  in  theu-  forests.  The  people  take 
great  pains  to  plant  shade  trees  along  the  roadsides,  and  over  the 
ridges  of  the  hills.  The  effect  of  these  is  very  pleasing,  and  ren- 
ders travelling  very  pleasant  in  the  warm  season.  Even  the  miles 
are  indicated  on  the  roads  by  small  mounds  of  earth,  with  two 
trees  growing  from  each.  Cedars  are  found  in  Japan  as  beautiful 
as  any  of  those  of  Lebanon.  Most  of  the'dwellings  are  constructed 
of  fir  and  cedar  wood.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  ships.  The 
temples,  of  any  consideration,  are  approached  through  an  avenue 
of  evergreen  trees,  while  the  great  majority  of  temples  in  this 
country  where  the  ti-ue  God  is  worshipped,  are  left  naked  and 
destitute  of  these  pleasant  ornaments.  America  may  here  learn 
a  useful  lesson  from  Japan. 

One  of  the  most  curious  trees  of  Japan  is  the  tree,  popularly 
called  the  vamish  tree.  It  is  highly  useful  as  well  as  ornamental. 
On  incision  it  yields  a  rich,  milky,  glutinous  juice,  out  of  which 
is  made  the  celebrated  varnish  known  as  Japan.  With  this  var- 
nish the  Japanese  of  all  classes  coat  their  household  fumitui*e, 
and  the  vessels  used  upon  the  table. 

The  camphor-tree  grows  in  Japan  as  well  as  in  several  islands 
of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  pleasant  tree  to  the  sight,  and  bears 
black  and  purple  beiTies.  The  country  people  make  the  camphor 
by  a  simple  decoction  of  the  stem  and  roots  cut  in  small  pieces. 
A  camphor-tree,  mentioned  by  Kaempfer  in  1691,  as  then  celebra- 
ted for  its  size,  hollow  from  age,  and  supposed  to  measure  six 
fathoms  in  circumference,  was  visited  by  Siebold  in  1826.  He 
found  it  still  healthy,  and  rich  in  foliage,  though  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years  older.  He  and  his  pupils  measured  it,  and  he 
gives  "  about  fifty  feet  as  its  circumference,  adding,  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  enormous  size,  that  fifteen  men  can  stand  in  its  inside." 
Every  good  housewife  in  this  country  knows  how  indispensable 
Camphor  is  to  her  medicine-chest,  and  she  will  not  object  to  know 
thus  much  of  the  tree  that  produces  it. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  this  subject,  I  simply  add,  that  Japan  affords 
all  manner  of  goodly  ti^ees  and  plants,  the  tea-plant  that  long  ago 
was  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  China — three  sorts  of  fig-trees  ;  the 
pepper-tree,  orange  aud  lemon  trees,  plum,  cherry  and  apricot 
aces,  walnut  and  chestnut  trees.  Aud  there  are  various  other 
trees  peculiar  to  Japan.  Indeed  the  country  affords  ever}'  species 
of  "  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food." 

"Nobody,"  says  Macfarlane,  "thathaseverbeen  intheEastcan 
forget  the  soft,  fascinating,  poetical  odor  emanating  from  groves 
of  cypress  and  clumps  of  cedar.  It  is  a  natural,  living,  growing 
incense,  oficred  up  to  Heaven  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  at  all 
times  of  both  night  and  day,  and  the  man  has  no  poetry  nor  devo- 
tion in  him,  if  he  fails  to  be  soothed  aud  enchanted  by  it." 

The  bamboo  is  applied  to  many  uses  in  Japan.  It  is  a  native 
there.  It  is  used  in  constructing  houses,  fences,  and  about  the 
sails  of  their  vessels.  The  Dutch  export  it  under  the  name  of 
rattan,  and  as  such  it  is  sold  for  walking-sticks.  The  Japanese 
make  frequent  allusions  to  firs  and  bamboos  in  their  poetry.  They 
believe  there  is  sometiiing  of  divinity  in  the  bamboo  tree,  and  that 
it  may  flourish  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  Thus,  "may  you 
live  as  long  as  the  bamboo,"  is  considered  no  bad  compliment. 
This  wonderful  country  affords,  too,  a  paper  tree,  a  species  of  the 
mulberry.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  trees,  for  from  it  the  peo- 
ple procure  their  papei',  as  well  as  ropes,  matches,  stuffs,  cloth, 
and  iieveral  othci-  things,  all  of  which  come  from  the  bark. 

Such  a  country,  in  the  proper  season,  must  seem  attractive  to 
the  foreign  traveller.  We  cannot  wonder,  then,  at  the  words  of  a 
noble  Spaniard,  who  declared  that,  *'  if  he  could  have  prevailed 
upon  himself  to  renounce  his  God  and  his  king,  he  should  have 
preferred  that  country  to  his  own." 

The  most  important  crop  in  Japan,  next  to  that  of  rice,  is  said 
to  be  the  tea  crop.  The  first  cup  of  tea  was  drank  in  the  empire 
in  the  ninth  century  by  Saga,  the  then  rejgning  emperor.  The 
tea  plant  was  introduced  from  China,  its  great  home.  Its  con- 
sumption among  the  Japanese  is  almost  unlimited.  Every  hedge 
upon  eveiy  farm  consists  of  this  plant.  It  is  the  drink  of  the 
farmer  and  his  laborers,  as  well  as  of  all  classes.  To  cultivate 
the  nicer  teas  rciiuires  much  pains-taking,  and  if  the  reader  will 
bear  with  me,  I  will  briefly  describe  the  mode  of  cultivation. 

The  plantations  are  usually  remote  from  thickly  inhabited 
places,  that  the  tea-plant  may  not  suffer  from  smoke  and  other 
emanations.  The  plants  must  enjoy  the  unobstructed  beams  of 
the  morning  sun.  In  harvesting,  after  five  years  of  growth,  the 
leaves  are  sorted  for  the  finer  and  coarser  teas,  as  they  are  plucked, 
and  no  more  are  gathered  in  a  day  than  can  be  dried  before  night. 
There  are  two  modes  of  drying,  called  the  dry  and  the  wet  pro- 
cess. In  the  one  the  leaves  are  at  once  roasted  in  an  iron  pan, 
then  thro\vn  upon  a  mat  and  rolled  by  hand ;  during  the  whole 
operation,  whieli  is  repeated  five  or  six  times,  or  till  the  leaves  are 
quite  dry,  a  yellow  juice  exudes.  Tliis  is  called  the  diy  preparation. 

In  the  wet  process,  the  leaves  are  first  placed  in  a  vessel  over 
the  steam  of  boiling  water,  where  they  remain  till  they  are  with- 


ered ;  they  are  then  rolled  by  hand,  and  dried  in  the  iron  roasting- 
pan.  When  thus  prepared,  less  of  the  yellow  juice  exuding,  the 
leaves  retain  a  brighter  green  color,  and  more  of  theu*  narcotic 
quality.  Hence  Dr.  Siebold,  who  aftords  us  the  above  account^ 
says  that  all  black  and  green  teas  differ  solely,  from  the  mode  of 
drying  the  leaves,  but  without  the  deleterious  use  of  copper,  as  is 
commonly  suspected.  The  peculiar  action  of  green  tea  upon  the 
nerves  he  ascribes  wholly  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  own 
yellow  juice  retained  in  the  wet  process. 

We  may  take  more  than  usual  satisfaction  in  drinking  our  next 
cup  of  tea,  even  if  this  description  adds  nothing  to  the  flavor  of 
the  tea.  Should  we  ever  succeed  in  opening  a  commerce  mth 
Japan,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  exchange  for  something  {perhaps 
railroad  cars  aud  telegraphic  -wires),  we  should  buy  largely  of 
Japanese  tea. 

Japan  is,  if  possible,  richer  in  mineral  wealth  than  in  agricul- 
tural and  floral.  It  is  a  country  exceedingly  wealthy.  The  peo- 
ple, almost  literally,  shine  in  gold.  They  can  afford  to  dress  in 
gold,  to  cover  their  houses  with  it  (we  mean  the  higher  classes), 
and  they  could  afford,  almost,  to  eat  it,  if  it  was  an  article  of  food. 

3ays  a  Spanish  writer,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  namo 
is  too  long  to  write,  "  These  islands  composing  Japan,  are  excess- 
ively rich  in  gold  and  silver.  The  abundance  of  these  metals  is 
scarcely  credible.  In  Jeddo,  the  capital,  not  only  the  palace  of 
the  "emperor,  but  also  many  houses  of  great  lords,  are  covered 
with  rich  plates  of  gold."  Gold  is  dug  out  of  the  mines  in  many 
provinces.  It  is  usually  melted  into  ore.  It  is  often  washed  out 
of  gold  sand.  Many  islands  of  the  Japanese  Archipelago  produce 
gold  in  the  greatest  abundance.  And  yet,  it  ia  said,  that  the  ua^ 
tive  miners  have  seldom  penetrated  far  into  the  earth,  owing  to 
certain  superstitious  fears  of  theirs,  the  natm'e  of  which  is  not 
fully  explained. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Dutch  export- 
ed £840,000  per  annum  of  gold ;  aud  yet,  their  principal  exports 
have  been  in  copper,  as  the  Japanese  after  the  year  1680,  forbid 
the  export  of  gold.  It  is  supposed,  that  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
millions  sterling  of  gold  alone  have  been  exported  from  Japan. 
Indeed,  the  land  is  another  California,  or  Australia.  There  is 
this  important  difference,  that  the  last  are  open  to  eutei-prise,  while 
Japan  is  a  sealed  empire.  Should  any  of  the  lovers  of  gold  in 
America,  stimulated  by  this  account,  venture  to  satisfy  their  de- 
sires among  the  rivers  and  mountains  of  Japan,  let  them  remem- 
ber that  they  would  be  far  more  likely  to  enjoy  a  few  months  im- 
prisonment in  bamboo  cages  six  feet  square,  where  they  would  bo 
fed  like  caged  animals,  than  even  to  get  sight  of  a  gold  mine. 

Silver  mines  are  quite  as  abundant  in  Japan  as  those  of  gold, 
and  the  quality  of  each,  as  of  the  Japanese  metals  generally,  is 
excellent.  It  is  stated,  that  in  one  year  the  Portuguese  exported 
£587,000  of  this  precious  metal.  To  the  east  of  the  empire  proper 
lie  two  islands,  called,  ;)ar  exce//eHce,  tjie  "gold  and  silver  islands." 
Europeans  have  never  visited  these. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  this  subject,  it  will  suffice  to  add,  that  Japan 
is  rich  in  almost  all  the  minerals  and  precious  stones  that  can  bo 
found  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Its  copper  is  very  extensive. 
Lead  and  quicksilver  are  abundant,  and  three  of  the  provincea 
afford  large  quantities  of  iron.  Then,  too,  the  countiy  abounds 
in  coal,  that  which  gives  wings  and  life  to  steam  navigation.  It 
is  this  coal  that  has  specially  turned  the  attention  of  our  govern- 
ment to  thai  far-distant  land.  Our  ships  navigate  the  Japanese 
seas,  and  a  coal  depot  on  one  of  the  islands  belonging  to  Japan  is 
a  great  desideratum.  Without  free  access  to  this  coal,  the  chain 
of  steam  navigation  must  remain  broken.  We  have  plenty  of 
gold  and  silver  at  home.  We  can  procure  precious  stones  from 
other  parts  of  the  world,  but  how  essential  to  the  greatest  success 
of  our  commerce,  that  we  should  have  access  to  the  coal  of  Japan 
to  feed  our  hungry  fire-horses  as  they  come  opposite  the  Japanese 
Ai-ehipelago.  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  make  free  use  of 
their  coal  for  domestic  uses.  For  this  purpose  they  often  convert 
it  into  coke. 

Japan  is  a  region  of  volcanoes.  Itis  subject  also  to  earthquakes. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  volcanic  islands  to  be  projected  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  In  such  a  region  we  should  expect  to  find  sul- 
phur, as  we  do.  The  Japanese,  as  Dr.  Kaempfer  mentions,  did 
not  venture  to  visit  one  island  covered  with  sulphur,  more  than 
one  hundred  years  before  his  time.  "  The  island  was  thought  to 
be  wholly  inaccessible,  and  by  reason  of  the  thick  smoke  which 
was  observed  continually  to  rise  from  it,  and  of  the  several  spec- 
tres and  other  frightful  apparitions  which  people  fancied  they  saw 
there,  chiefly  by  night,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  dwelling-place  of 
devils  ;  but,  at  last,  a  resolute  man  obtained  permission  to  go  and 
examine  it.  He  chose  fifty  bold  fellows  for  the  expedition  ;  upon 
going  ashore  they  found  a  large  flat  piece  of  ground  at  the  top  of 
the  island  (the  crater  originally)  which  was  so  strongly  covered 
with  sulphur,  that  wherever  they  walked,  a  thick  smoke  issued  from 
under  their  feet.  Ever  since  that  time,  this  island  brings  in  to  the 
neighboring  prince  of  Satsuma  about  twenty  chests  of  silver  per 
annum." 

Thus  it  is  seen,  that  Japan  is  no  unimportant  empire,  but  ono 
of  great  wealth  and  consequence.  No  wonder,  then,  various  Eu- 
ropean nations  bave  aimed  to  enjoy  a  commerce  with  it.  It  is  no 
marvel,  that  successive  administrations  of  this  country  have  fixed 
their  "vcs  upon  this  Eastern  empire  of  gold,  and  that  they  have 
taken  steps  to  have  some  commercial  intercourse.  Particularly, 
since  our  Pacific  possessions,  Japan  has  come  to  be  a  country  of 
deep  interest  to  us.  It  is  within  t^venty  days'  sail  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  commercial  and 
other  intercourse  would  be  mutually  advantageous  ;  and  now  that 
a  treaty  has  been  made  between  that  curious  people  and  ourselves, 
we  may  hope  ere  long  to  have  a  moi-c  intimate  communication 
with  them. 
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EDITORIAL  MELAJVGE. 

The  Maine  Liquor  Law  went  into  operation  in  Connecticut  on 
the  1st  inst.    A  single  violation  sends  the  offender  to  the  House 

of  Correction. The  peach  originally  was  a  poisonous  almond. 

Its  fieshy  parts  were  then  used  to  poison  arrows,  and  was  for  this 
purpose  inti'oduccd  into  Persia.  The  transplantation  and  cultiva- 
tion, however,  not  only  removed  its  poisonous  qualities,  but  pro- 
duced the  delicious  fruit  we  now  enjoy. When  he  dies  people 

will  say,   "  Whafpropcrty  has  he  left  behind  him  1"     The  angels 

will  ask^  "  What  good  deeds  has  ho  sent  before  him?" Mr. 

Peabody  of  Georgia  has  presented  to  the  editor  of  the  Columbus 
Times,  a  specimen  of  the  orange  water  melon,  a  great  vegetable 
curiosity.  The  rind  peels  off  like  the  sldn  of  an  orange,  and 
leaves  the  whole  of  the  rich  luscious  pulp  in  a  mass  of  lobes, 
which  also  dinde  into  parts,  and  is  most  delightfully  flavored. 
The  Times  says  there  never  was  anything  of  the  kind  so  beautiful. 

This  species  of  water  melon  is  a  native  of  China. The  Home 

Journal  refers  to  the  curious  fact,  that  in  Scotland,  the  cultivation 
of  the  potato  was  once  made  illegal,  because  it  was  not  mentioned 

in  the  Bible. A  gentleman  of  Alton,  Illinois,  has  invented  a 

pocket  pistol  which,  it  is  said,  will  prime  itself,  and  fire  thirty-six 
times  in  succession.  It  is  only  six  inches  in  length,  thongh  it 
will  throw  a  hall  with  sufficient  force  to  perforate  an  inch  plank  at 
the  distance  of  a  hundred  feet. The  ambitious  deceive  them- 
selves in  proposing  an  end  to  their  ambition  ;  that  end,  when  at- 
tained, becomes  a  means. Mrs.  Bailey,  formerly  Miss  Watson, 

a  celebrated  English  ballad  singer,  suddenly  fell  dead,  while  on 

hoard  the  steamer  Stockton,  at  Philadelphia,  recently. Miss 

Cordelia   Gathright,   a  respectable  young  lady,   of    Goochland 

county,  Va.,  was  killed  by  hghtning  on  the  30th  ult. W.  C. 

Highams,  civil  engineer,  belonging  to  New  York,  was  shot  at  New 
Orleans,  a  few  days  since,  by  Dr.  Chandler,  formerly  of  Boston. 
The  wound  proved  fatal.  Both  the  parties  are  said  to  have  been 
respectably  connected.     Chandler  has  been  arrested,   and  was 

awaiting  an  examination  at  the  date  of  our  last  advices.- ^Few 

things  ai-e  impracticable  in  themselves ;  and  it  is  for  want  of  ap- 
plication, rather  than  of  means,  that  men  fail  of  success. An 

Englishman  named  Bertram  was  accidentally  shot  in  the  back  in 
Hammond  Street,  New  York,  by  a  man  who  was  shooting  rats 

for  amusement,  and  ^vill  probably  die. John  S.  Dodge,  Esq., 

of  Tremont,  Maine,  had  his  leg  crushed  while  warping  a  vessel 
into  the  wharf,  and  did  not  survive  the  amputation. Tim- 
ber cut  in  the  spring  and  exposed  to  the  weather  with  the  bark 
on,  decays  much  sooner  than  if  cut  in  the  fall,  but  if  the  bark  be 
removed,  so  that  the  sap  wood  can  season,  it  will  then  prove  much 

more  durable. A  stout  gentleman  succeeded  in  emptying  a 

crowded  omnibus  in  New  York,  hinting  that  he  was  afraid  he  had 

got  the  cholera. ^London  has  109  firemen;  New  York  3000. 

In  the  former  they  are  paid  by  the  city ;  in  the  latter  they  act  vol- 
untarily.    The  rates  of  insurance  are  five  times  as  much  in  New 

York  as  in  London. To  be  silent  about  an  injury,  makes  the 

doer  of  it  more  uneasy  than  complaints. A  man  named  Smith 

in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  was  stung  by  an  insect,  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  last  week,  which  brought  on  the  lockjaw,  from  which  he 

came  near  losing  his  hfe. The  New  Hampshire  State  Fair  will 

be  held  at  Keene  this  year,  commencing  October  3d,  and  contin- 
uing three  days. A  musical  critic  of  high  standing  speaks  of 

Madam  Bosio  as  the  greatest  artiste  of  the  old  Italian  school  in 
Europe,  and  says  that  her  style  is  a  compromise  between  the 

boldness  of  Malibran  and  the  purity  of  Cinti  Damoreau. Those 

who  are  honest,  as  the  best  policy,  are  half-way  to  being  rogues 

themselves. The  fatal  fall  of  the  New  York  Gas  House,  which 

killed  half  a  score  of  workmen,  was  predicted  by  a  Boston  aixhi- 
tect,  who  got  laughed  at  for  his  benevolent  caution. 


The  First  Newspapers  in  Am:erica. — The  first  newspaper 
in  North  America  was  the  "  Boston  News  Letter,"  commenced 
April  24,  1704,  by  John  Campbell,  Esq.  It  Wiis  published  regu- 
larly for  seveniy-tico  years,  and  discontinued  in  1776.  The  second 
American  newspaper  was  the  "  Boston  Gazette,"  the  first  num- 
ber appearing  Dec.  21,  1719.  The  day  following,  the  third  paper 
appeared  at  Philadelphia,  called  the  "American  Weekly  Mer- 
cury." These  papers  were  all  miniature  sheets  compared  with 
papers  of  the  present  day. 


Hail  Storm. — A  remarkable  hail  storm,  accompanied  by  wind 
and  rain,  passed  over  Madison  county,  Illinois,  on  the  24tli  ult 
Its  chief  fury  was  expended  upon  a  district  about  two  miles  in 
length  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The  hailstones  were  gener- 
ally nine  inches  in  circumference,  and  it  is  said  that  one  of  them 
actually  measured  thirteen  inches.  They  fell  in  tremendous  quan- 
tities, killing  pigs  and  poultry,  splitting  the  weather  boarding  from 
the  houses,  tearing  the  bark  from  the  trees,  breaking  off  branches 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  prostrating  the  corn. 


Automaton  Paper  Feeding  Machine. — ^Dr.  Little,  of  Utica, 
lias  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  machine  to  feed  paper  to  printing 
presses.  It  is  said  that  if  it  were  possible  to  run  the  press  at  a 
sufficient  rate  of  speed  it  would  feed  100,000  per  hour.  Conse- 
quently a  press  having  eight  cylinders  would  be  able  to  print 
800,000  sheets  per  hour. 


Adtantages  OF  Ccjltivation. — In  the  gardens  of  Kew,  in 
London,  20,000  plants  have  been  grown  by  perfect  cultivation, 
where  no  more  than  200  would  grow  in  a  natural  state. 


The  Metroi'Olis  of  the  Would. — London  covers  an  ai-ea 
of  78,020  acres,  and  at  the  last  census  contained  a  population  of 
2,362,236. 


tllagailre  ©atljcrings. 


A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  bass  tribe,  thirty-two  pounds  in 
weight,  was  captured  from  the  old  Charlesto^m  bridge  recently. 

A  German  in  Texas,  is  making  wine  from  the  mustang  grape. 
Foreigners  accustomed  to  wine  making,  pronounce  it  equal  to  any 
of  the  same  age  made  in  France. 

The  Common  Council  of  St.  Louis  have  determined  not  to 
waste  much  tinu  in  talking,  and  have  therefore  passed  a  resolution, 
that  no  member  shall  occupy  more  than  three  minutes  at  a  time. 

A  woman  had  her  head  cut  off  on  Friday  week,  while  walking 
on  the  track  of  the  Great  Falls  Branch  Railroad.  She  leaves  a 
husband  and  four  children.     Keep  off  the  railroads ! 

The  New  York  City  Councilmen  have  adopted  a  report  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  in  that  city,  to  the  memory  of  General 
Worth,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  310,000. 

The  Light  House  Bill  contains  about  $150,000  for  Maine.  In 
this  sum  are  S3500  for  a  Harbor  Light  on  Portland  breakwater. 
S5000  for  the  Light  House  ou  Wood  Island. 

On  Saturday  night,  Aug.  5,  the  bridge  across  the  Connecticut 
river,  between  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and  Norwich,  Vt.,  was  burnt  to 
the  water's  edge. 

The  total  exportations  of  the  growth,  produce  and  manufactures 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  during  the 
six  months  ending  June  31,  amounted  to  32.5,927,322. 

On  Saturday  week,  a  blast  at  the  Bridgewater  (Vt.)  gold  mines 
laid  open  a  rich  deposit  of  copper,  lead,  silver  and  gold,  the 
lode  being  four  feet  six  inches  in  breadth,  and  of  any  imaginable 
length  and  depth. 

The  taxes  in  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  this  year,  amount  to  S47,357  41, 
and  are  assessed  at  the  rate  of  83  3-4  cents  on  SIOO.  The  number 
of  ratable  polls  is  1506.  The  total  valuation  is  55,653,968— in- 
crease since  last  year  3215,504. 

A  Buffalo  paper  states  that  recently,  as  a  nurse  was  walking 
down  Eagle  street  with  an  infant,  probably  about  a  year  old,  in 
her  arms,  the  child  laid  its  head  down  upon  her  shoulder,  and,  as 
the  woman  supposed,  went  to  sleep.  On  arriving  at  home,  Iiow- 
ever,  the  little  thing  was  found  to  be  dead  ! 

A  rather  intricate  law  suit  was  recently  decided  in  California, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  judge,  by  a  horse  race.  The  jury  acted 
as  judges,  the  council  bet  their  fees  on  their  respective  clients,  the 
judge  held  the  stakes,  and  the  winner,  by  a  previous  arrangement, 
treated  the  crowd. 

Letters  recently  receiveji  from  Bridgetown,  Barbadoes,  state 
that  there  was  a  decline  in  the  cholera,  although  in  some  places  it 
was  raging  as  bad  as  ever.  In  every  parish  in  the  island,  the 
deaths  per  week  on  an  average  have  been  110,  and  already  one- 
sixth  of  the  population  has  been  carried  off. 

The  clipper  ships  Romance  of  the  Sea,  of  Boston,  Capt.  Du- 
maresq,  and  the  David  Brown,  of  New  York,  Capt.  Brewster, 
left  San  Francisco  in  company  on  the  31st  of  March,  both  bound 
to  Hong  Kong,  and  on  the  16th  of  May  both  vessels  entered  that 
port,  each  having  made  the  passage  in  forty-six  days. 

At  CHfton  Springs,  recently,  a  Miss  M.  of  Buffalo,  and  Frank 
M.  of  Syracuse,  were  united  in  a  mock  marriage,  a  young  jewel- 
ler officiating  as  parson  ;  but  the  "fun  of  the  thing  "  is,  that  the 
bridegroom  claims  his  bride.  Her  relatives  deny  the  rights  of  the 
gentleman,  and  the  lovely  damsel  remains  a  "  wedded  maid." 


jForfign  Items. 


Mr.  Hargreaves,  the  Australian  gold  discoverer,  has  arrived  in 
London.  He  is  a  handsome  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  received 
ilO,000  from  the  Sydney  government  for  his  discoveiy. 

The  conduct  of  the  allied  fleet  in  Finland  has  been  worse  than 
barbarous,  and  even  the  English  accounts  now  concur  in  stating 
that  the  hatred  of  the  Finns  towards  the  invaders  is  of  the  most 
intense  and  violent  character. 

It  is  estimated  that  since  the  cholera  appeared  at  Jessore,  E.  L, 
in  1817,  not  less  than  eighteen  millions  of  the  human  family  have 
fallen  victims  to  it — about  fifteen  to  sixteen  millions  of  whom 
have  died  in  India  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  remainder  in 
Europe  and  America. 

An  extensive  milk  dealer  of  Paris  was  recently  fined  20,000 
francs,  and  condemned  to  six  months  imprisonment,  for  reducing 
his  milk  with  water.  His  books,  which  were  kept  with  accuracy, 
showed  that  his  illicit  profits  thus  realized  in  the  com'se  of  the  last 
three  months  were  80,000  francs. 

The  total  emigration  from  Liverpool  for  all  foreign  ports  during 
the  quarter  ended  June  30,  was  84,230  as  compared  with  74,641 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year,  showing  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  emigrants  of  9580.  This  is  the  largest  number  of 
emigiants  who  have  sailed  from  that  port  during  any  preceding 
quarter. 

It  is  recorded  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege  of  Silistria,  a 
Turkish  officer,  who  was  sent  to  the  Russian  camp,  was  urged  on 
the  necessity  of  delivering  up  the  place  at  once  on  easy  terms, 
"  because,"  said  they,  "  wc  must  take  it,  for  the  emperor  has  or- 
dered us."  "  True,"  said  the  Turk,  "  but  our  sultan  has  ordered 
us  to  keep  it." 

A  letter  dated  Marseilles,  July  19,  states  that  the  cholera  was 
prevalent  to  an  alarming  extent  in  that  city,  and  had  created  a 
panic  among  the  people.  Eighty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  are 
stated  to  have  left  the  place.  The  number  of  deaths  from  this 
disease  had  averaged  160  per  day  during  four  days  previous  to 
the  date  of  the  letter. 

Mormonism  is  said  to  be  making  very  great  progress  in  Den- 
mark ;  there  arc  now  Mormons  in  the  smallest  hamlets.  In  the 
Isle  of  Amack,  which  is  situated  quite  close  to  Copenhngen,  almost 
all  the  women  have  adopted  the  worship  of  the  Mormons.-  Five 
hundred  Jutlauders,  recently  converted  to  l\Iormonism,  arc  about 
to  cmigi-atc  to  the  Mormon  colony  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Barficld,  a  lady  of  fortune,  residing  atThatcham,  has  ob- 
tained damages  to  the  amount  of  £27  10s.  from  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company.  It  appeared  that  she  was  travelling  by  the 
Great  W'estern  Railway  to  London,  to  attend  her  majesty's  draw- 
ing-room, and  v.'hen  on  the  platform  at  Reading,  a  porter  let  a 
box  fall  on  her  toes,  which  were  considerably  injured,  and  thereby 
prevented  her  attendance  at  the  drawing-room." 

In  a  report  of  tlic  case  of  Harrod  vs.  Jarrod,  instituted  in  the 
British  Court  of  Chancer^',  to  recover  payment  of  a  legacy,  the 
London  Tunes  says — it  was  an  extraordinary  feature  in  the  ca&c, 
and  one  giving  rise  to  much  confusion,  that  out  of  two  families  of 
the  respective  names  of  Harrod  and  Jarrod  the  intermarriages  had 
been  such,  that  every  I'emale  member  of  tlie  family  of  Jarrod  had 
become  a  Harrod,  and  every  female  member  of  i  c  family  of  Har- 
rod had  become  a  Jarrod. 


)3aniJ0  of  ©oliJ. 


....  He  that  will  sell  his  fame,  will  also  sell  the  public  interest, 
— Sohn. 

To  make  too  much  haste  to  retm-n  an  obligation,  is  a  sort 

of  ingratitude. — Rochefoucauld. 

...  Gratitude  is  a  duty  none  can  be  excused  from,  because 
it  is  always  at  our  own  disposal. — Oiarron. 

....  Praise  from  the  common  people  is  generally  false,  and 
rather  follows  vain  persons,  than  virtuous  ones. — Bacon. 

....  He  who  receives  a  good  turn,  should  never  forget  it;  he 
who  does  one,  should  never  remember  it. — Charron. 

Friendship  is  the  medicine  for  all  misfortune  ;  but  ingrat- 
itude dries  up  the  fountain  of  all  goodness. — RjcJielieu. 

It  is  with  followers  at  court,  as  with  followers  on  the  road, 

who  first  bespatter  those  that  go  before,  and  then  tread  on  their 
heels. — Swift. 

There  are  few  persons  to  be  found,  who  are  not  more  con- 
cerned for  the  reputation  of  wit  and  sense,  than  for  honesty  and 
virtue. — Spectator. 

We  should  be  careful  to  deserve  a  good  reputation,  by 

doing  well;  and  when  that  care  is  once  taken,  not  to  be  over- 
anxious about  the  success. — Rochester. 

....  Men  in  former  ages,  though  simple  and  plain,  were  great 
in  themselves,  and  independent  of  a  thousand  things,  which  have 
since  been  invented,  to  supply  perhaps  the  true  greatness  which  is 
now  extinct. — Bruyere. 


loker's  Budget. 


The  young  lady  whose  sleep  was  broken,  has  had  it  mended. 

Some  one  has  defined  love :  "  A  little  sighing,  a  little  crying,  a 
little  dying  and  a  deal  of  lying." 

He  that  has  four  cents  and  spends  five,  has  no  need  of  a  purse. 
Fools  and  obstinate  men  make  la\\'yers  rich. 

The  Height  of  Impudence — Calling  into  an  editor's  sanctum, 
and  asking  him  to  change  a  one  hundred  dollar  bill. 

It  is  said  that  "  Time  cuts  do%vn  all,  both  great  and  small." 
House  rents,  however,  are  an  exception,  for  they  are  always 
going  up. 

"  I  see  him  on  his  winding  way,"  obsei-ved  Mrs.  Smithers,  as 
she  perceived  the  elder  Smithers  corkscrewing  his  way  home  with 
a  brick  in  his  hat. 

A  divine,  once  praying,  said  :  "  0  Lord,  give  unto  us  neither 
poverty  nor  riches,"  and  pausing  solemnly  a  moment  he  added, 
"  especiaUy  poverty." 

When  you  are  addressing  a  blockhead,  be  as  grandiloquent  as 
possible — for  the  less  such  people  understand,  the  more  profound 
they  think  you  are.  In  a  vacuum,  recollect,  feathers  faU.  as  far 
as  guineas. 

An  inveterate  bachelor  being  asked  by  a  sentimental  miss  why 
he  did  not  secure  some  fond  one's  company  in  his  voyage  of  the 
ocean  of  life,  replied;  "I  would  if  I  were  sure  such  an  ocean 
would  be  Pacific." 
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SXOWY  MOUNTAIN. 

Annexed  we  give  a  view  of  a 
localirv  of  which  there  has  been 
some  question,  the  existence  of  a 
mountain  in  Africa,  almost  direct- 
ly under  the  equator,  whose  height 
is  enveloped  ia  snow.  The  facts 
respecting  it  are  given  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Rebtnann,  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Intelligencer.  He 
says,  that'  having  attained  Kile- 
ma,  the  furthest  point  to  which 
he  had  advanced  on  a  previous 
journey,  he  and  his  party  pro- 
ceeded in  the  direction  of  Mad- 
jame.  For  sL*s  or  eight  miles  the 
path  lay  in  a  northwest  direelion, 
OTer  a'  country  gradually  rising 
during  the  distance  of  ten  miles, 
which  inten'oned  from  the  base  of 
the  Jagga  mouDtain-ma^s  to  Kile- 
ma.  They  then  reached  the  north- 
em  limit  of  inhabited  land,  about 
eighteen  miles  distant  from  tlie 
foot  of  the  Jagga  raountain.  Here 
the  severity  of  the  cold  was  as 
great  as  in  Europe  in  November; 
nor  was  ibis  a  matter  of  surprise, 
for  so  near  was  he  to  the  moun- 
tain tbat  even  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  he  could  easily  distinguish 
it.  On  the  next  day  they  pro- 
ceeded several  miles  in  the  same 
directioa  until  they  entered  a 
mountainous  forest,  when  the  path 
became  due  west.  This  portion 
of  the  route  consisted  of  ou  unin- 
terrupted series  of  ascents  and  de- 
scents. Having  completed  about 
twelve  miles,  they  entered  Uru,  a 
pro\-xnee  of  Jagga,  which  they 
found  to  be  intersected  by  valleys 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand feet  in  depth,  through  which 
ran  perennial  streams,  supplied 
from  the  abundant  snow  stores 
which  covered  the  head  of  the 
mountain.  In  a  day  and  a  half 
the  party  crossed,  between  Kilema 
and  Jagga,  about  twelve  rivers, 
with  pretty  large  volumes  of  wa- 
ter, on  an  average  five  inches  deep 
and  five  yards  broad.  As  it  was 
the  middle  of  the  dry  season,  they 
must  have  been  dried  up  had  not 

their  sources  been  from  the  per-  ~" 

petual  SDOw.  As  they  approached 
lladjame,  they  an-ived  at  the  tine 
river  Weriweri,  crossing  which 
they  were  some  four  miles  from 

the'foot  of  the  mountain,  which  Is  described  by  him  as  having  two 
summits,  rising  to  the  limit  of  snow  out  of  the  common  mountain- 
mass.  The  eastern  is  the  lower,  and  terminates  in  several  peaks, 
which  in  the  rainy  season  are  covered  far  down  vnth  snow,  but  in 
the  dry  season  it  sometimes  melts  entirely  away,  while  at  other 
times  a  few  spots  will  remain.     The  western  summit  is  the  proper 


THE   SNOWY   MOUNTAIN    OF   EASTERN   AFRICA. 

perpetual  snow-mountain,  which,  rising  considerably  above  its 
neighbor,  affords  also  ranch  more  room  for  snow,  it  being  formed 
like  an  immense  dome.  It  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  from 
the  eastcra  summit,  the  inten-ening  space  presenting  a  saddle, 
which,  so  far  as  Mr.  Rebmann  could  ascertain,  was  never  covered 
with  snow. 


THE  NEPAUL  E3IBASSY. 

In  the  engraving  below  an  in- 
teresting group  is  given  connected 
with  the  recent  embassy  from  the 
remote  region  of  Nepaul,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains 
in  Central  East  India,  to  the  court 
of  Queen  Victoria.  The  circum- 
stance of  the  arrival  of  represen- 
tatives from  this  remote  and  un- 
known people,  laden  with  rich 
gifts  of  oriental  splendor,  and 
valued  to  the  amount  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  pounds  sterling,  will 
be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
our  readers ;  also  the  honorable 
and  friendly  reception  which  the 
embassy  met  with,  as  well  at  court 
as  at  the  hands  of  the  nobUity  and 
gentry,  not  only  from  motives  of 
curiosity,  but  in  consideration  of 
the  Asiatic  prejudices  and  an- 
tipathies which  had  to  be  over- 
come in  order  to  undertake  such 
a  journey,  likewise  the  happy  re- 
lations that  were  likely  to  ensue 
from  the  visit.  Nepaul  may  be 
called  the  Switzerland  of  India, 
for  it  is  an  elevated,  motmtainous 
country,  inland  and  remote.  It 
is  healthy,  well  watered,  and  peo- 
pled with  a  hardy,  valiant  racOj 
who  are  devotedly  attached  to 
their  fatherland,  and  highly  prize 
freedom  and  independence.  The 
ambassador  from  the  King  of  Ne- 
paul,  whose  likeness  appears  fore- 
most in  our  engraving,  is  General 
Dschung  Bahadur  Kurman  Kan- 
adschi,  first  minister  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  kingdom; 
his  suite  consisted  of  twenty-four 
persons,  of  wbom  the  most  im- 
portant were  his  two  brothers,  who 
appear  one  on  each  side  of  him  in 
the  group  represented.  Amongst 
the  retinue  are  bis  private  secre- 
tary, Mr.  McLeod  and  Captain 
Cavanaugh,  political  agent  in  Ne- 
paul.  The  general  is  a  handsome 
man,  with  very  dark  complexion, 
and  long,  coal-black  hair.  He 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  a  great 
warrior,  and  he  has  been  repre- 
sented as  deserving  the  greatest 
merit  for  the  civilization  of  his 
native  land.  When  the  ambassa- 
dor landed  at  Southampton,  he 
wore  a  cap  almost  entirely  cot- 
ered  over  with  emeralds,  dia- 
monds, and  other  precious  stones,  valued  at  150,000  pounds  ster- 
ling, or  three-quarters  of  a  milliou  of  dollars,  and  a  golden  bird-of- 
paradise  set  in  brilliants  !  His  fmgei-s  were  ornamented  with  a 
profusion  of  rings,  on  one  of  which  appcarina;  a  ring  with  a  dia- 
mond, another  with  an  amethyst,  and  a  thii'd  with  an  emerald  of 
incalculable  worth. 
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GROUSE  SHOOTING. 

The  Pinnated  Grouse,  or  Prairie  Hen,  breed  in  vast  numbers  in 
die  prairie  lands  of  our  "Western  States,  particularly  in  Illinois  and 
Missoari.  The  number  of  these  birds  brought  to  St.  Louis  annu- 
ally is  almost  incredible.  Many  find  their  way  to  New  Orleans, 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati — and  Philadelphia  and  New  York  are 
liberally  supplied  with  them  during  the  winter  months.  Grouse 
pair  in  March,  and  the  breeding  time  is  continued  through  April 
and  May.  Then  the  male  grouse  distinguishes  himself  by  a  pecu- 
liar sound,  which  may  be  heard  on  a  still  morning  for  three  or 
four  miles.  This  noise  is  a  sort  of  ventriloquism ;  it  does  not 
strike  the  ear  of  a  by-stander  with  much  force,  but  seems,  thoagh 
produced  a  few  rods  from  him,  like  a  voice  a  mile  or  two  distant. 
This  note  is  called  tooting,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  blowing  of 


a  horn,  from  a  remote  quarter.  During  the  period  of  mating  and 
while  the  females  are  occupied  in  incubation,  the  males  have  a 
practice  of  assembling,  principally  by  themselves,  in  some  select 
spot,  where  there  is  little  underwood ;  from  the  exercises  performed 
there,  this  is  called  a  scratching- place.  The  time  of  meeting  is 
the  break  of  day.  As  soon  as  the  light  appears,  they  assemble 
from  every  side,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty.  The 
ceremony  begins  by  a  low  tooting  from  one  of  the  cocks  ;  this  is 
answered  by  another,  they  then  come  forth  one  by  one  from  the 
bushes,  and  strut  about  with  all  the  pride  and  ostentation  they  can 
display.  Their  necks  are  incurvated ;  the  feathers  on  them  erected 
into  a  sort  of  ruif ;  the  plumes  of  their  tails  are  expanded  like 
fans ;  they  strut  about  in  a  style  resembling  the  pomp  of  the 
turkey-cock.    As  they  pass  each  other,  they  frequently  cast  looks 


of  insult  and  ntter  notes  of  defiance.  These  are  signals  of  bat- 
tles. They  engage  with  wonderful  spirit  and  fierceness.  During 
these  contests,  they  leap  a  foot  or  two  from  the  ground,  and  utter 
a  cackling,  screaming  and  discordant  cry.  These  places  of  exhi- 
bition are  often  discovered  by  the  sportsmen,  and  a  fatal  discovery 
it  ever  is  for  the  poor  grouse.  Their  destroyers  construct  for 
themselves  lurking-holes  made  of  pine-branches,  called  bough- 
housea,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  parade,  and  watching  a  favorable 
moment  pour  on  them  a  destructive  charge  of  shot.  This  annoy- 
ance has  been  given  in  so  many  places  and  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  grouse,  after  having  been  repeatedly  disturbed,  are  afraid  to 
assemble.  When  a  pack  of  groQse  are  surrounded  by  sportsmen 
they  seldom  or  never  rise  on  their  pinions  ;  but  each  runs  along 
until  it  passes  the  nearest  person,  and  then  flutters  oflF  with  haste. 
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[Writtou  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
OR,    THE— 

STRUGGLES   OF  A  HEART. 

bt  oliteb  bounderbt. 

[continued.]  ■ 
CHAPTER  IV. 

A    COADJUTOR    IN    THE    FIELD. 

A  TERT  famous  man,  in  his  own  conceit,  was  Mr.  BroNvuly 
Brown,  or  Brownly  Brown,  Esq.,  as  he  loved  to  be  designated  on 
letter  envelopes  and  so  forth.  Full  of  low  cunning,  and  quite 
destitute  of  that  troublesome  thing  called  conscience,  ho  prided 
himself  upon  his  mastery  of  all  that  despicable  iriekcrr  wliich, 
practised  only  by  those  miserable  pettifoggers  who  hang  like  mer- 
cenary wreckers  upon  the  borders  of  the  legal  profession,  expose 
the  whole  guild  to  censure.  These  creatures  are  the  Bedouins  of 
honorable  warfare,  who  follow  the  camp  to  plunder  and  outrage 
the  dead. 

Mr.  Brownly  Brown,  or  Brownly  Brown,  Esq.,  since  the  inno- 
■  cent  suffix  afforded  him  pleasure,  had  foisted  himself,  by  a 
false  oath,  mto  a  profession  which  his  first  act  disgraced.  His 
practice  during  the  short  time  he  was  allowed  to  bear  the  honors 
won  by  such  foul  means,  was  of  a  piece  with  the  manner  of  his 
acquisition  of  the  right  to  use  the  title  of  attorney  and  counsellor 
at  law.  Never  was  a  case  committed  to  his  charge  known  to  be 
lost  for  the  want  of  evidence — indeed,  the  manufacture  of  that 
necessary  article  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  his 
practice — and  the  most  exacting  client  could  not  complain  of  the 
never-failing  skill  and  fidelity  with  which  the  delicate  business 
was  performed.  If  material  fell  short,  why,  for  a  proper  quid  pro 
quo,  Mr.  Bro^vn  himself  was  quite  ready  to  serve  both  as  material 
and  artificer,  and  gave  equal  satisfaction  in  either  capacity. 

Thus,  for  quite  a  length  of  time,  l\Ii*.  Brown  had  been  the  most 
admirable  of  villains — a  successful  one.     But  alas ! 

"The  best  liiid  schemes  of  men  and  mice 
Gang  aft  aglee;" 

and  so  finally  it  was  with  one  of  the  schemes  of  Mr.  Brownley 
Brown.  In  the  pride  and  carelessness  of  his  impunity  on  one 
unfortunate  occasion,  in  which  he  indulged  himself  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  fatal  gift  of  seeing  that  which  was  not  to  be  seen,  and 
hearing  that  which  no  tongue  had  ever  pronounced  save  his,  he 
neglected  to  account  fully  for  the  supernatural  manner  in  which 
he  acquired  the  knowledge  which  he  spoke  so  confidently  on  the 
witness  stand.  Por  this  slip,  his  name  was  stricken  off  the  roll  of 
court,  and  he  was  sent  to  improve  his  morals  by  laboring  a  while 
in  the  service  of  the  State.  It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Mr.  Brownly 
Brown.     However, 

"  Truth  crashed  to  earth  ahaJl  rise  again,"' 
and,  as  a  hateful  parody  runs, 

"So  will  a  toatl." 

Mr.  Brown  rose.  The  comparison  suits  liim,  too,  in  more 
respects  than  one ;  for  Mr.  Brown's  personal  appearance  would 
have  reminded  you  sooner  of  that  disgusting  little  animal  than  of 
anything  human.  The  same  obese  ugUness  of  form ;  the  same 
cold,  slimy  look  and  expressionless  eyes,  which  glittered  like  the 
globules  of  ice  formed  upon  the  green  pools  where  this  animal 
enjoys  its  hateful  existence.  As  a  biped  of  this  species,  when 
compelled  by  outward  danger,  seeks  for  a  while  the  oozy  depths, 
but  rises  again  soon  to  bask  its  green-eyed  ugliness  upon  some 
slimy  stone,  so  did  Mr.  Brown,  after  his  brief  estrangement,  re- 
appear in  the  village  of  P ,  and  opened  again  an  office  for  the 

transaction  of  such  business  as  he  might  obtain. 

It  -was  to  Mr.  Bro^vn's  office  that  Mark  directed  his  steps. 
"What  he  could  have  to  do  with  such  a  character  is,  perhaps,  none 
of  our  business.  He  entered,  however,  the  dingy  place,  where  he 
remained  until  the  shades  of  evening  covered  his  footsteps  home. 

"When  he  returned,  he  retired  immediately  to  his  room,  some- 
thing to  his  sister's  disappointment,  who,  though  she  had  had 
that  day  ample  opportunity  of  venting  her  spleen  upon  the  con- 
,  templated  marriage  to  several  visitors,  wished  also  to  leara 
whether  her  brother,  upon  whom  she  depended,  had  been  able  to 
obtain  any  consolation  from  his  visit  to  the  village.  The  next 
day,  when  ho  adverted  to  the  subject,  though  he  refused  to  ex- 
plain the  object  of  hi.s  visit  to  old  Brown's  office,  yet  he  spoke  less 
fiercely  about  the  affair  than  at  first ;  and  oven  urged  upon  Ellen 
the  propriety  of  being  prudent,  at  least  in  their  bearing  upon  it. 
That  day,  too,  and  in  general  subsequently,  when  he  had  occasion 
to  speak  of  the  approaching  wedding  in  quarters  from  which  he 
was  tolerably  sure  Jiis  remarks  would  be  reported  to  his  uncle,  ho 
exhibited  the  moat  commendable  spirit,  and  said  (though  hypocriti- 
cally enough,  as  may  bo  supposed),  that  he  was  quite  plpased  at 
his  imcle's  choice,  and  hoped  it  would  result  happily;  that  ho  was 
glad  at  last  to  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  those  people 
(though  he  despised  them)  who  took  delight  in  saying  that  ho  and 
his  sister  entertained  mercenary  feelings  towards  their  uncle,  that 
"they  were  entirely  mistaken,  and  did  himself  and  her  equal  injus- 
tice by  the  supposition.  Ecw  believed  these  disinterested  expres- 
sions, of  course ;  the  less  from  the  fact  that  Ellen,  who  in  her 
brother's  brief  absence  had  not  bridled  her  tongue,  had  vented 
several  spiteful  and  severe  remarks  concerning  the  affair,  some  of 
which  also  reached  the  ear  of  Mr.  Lcavitt.  Mark  himself,  how- 
ever, took  pains  to  sec  his  uncle,  and  to  express  to  him,  in  a  man- 
ner 80  cordial  as  quite  to  disarm  his  relative's  suspicions,  his  grati- 
fication at  the  approaching  event,  since  his  uncle's  heart  •was  sot 
upon  it.    Indeed,  he  said,  as  he  was  rich  enough  already,  ho  was 


glad  that  Mj-.  Leavitt  had  resolved  to  man-y,  since  it  would  leave 
now  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  most  cordial  understanding 
between  uncle,  niece  and  nepliew.  And  Mr.  Leavitt  finally  began 
to  believe  him,  inasmuch  as  he  saw  no  reason  to  dou!)t ;  and  there- 
fore gave  his  nephew  and  niece  a  much  higher  place  in  his  esti- 
mation than  lie  had  done.  All  this,  however,  did  not  prevent 
Mark  from  having  his  own  purposes,  and  following  them  out. 

Mr.  Leavitt  was  sitting  in  his  study  one  aftenioon  a  day  or  two 
after  his  interview  witli  his  nephew,  when  a  note  was  handed  to 
him.     He  opened  and  read : 

"  Willow  Place,  Monday. 

"Dear  Uncle  ; — I  have  to-day  been  made  acquainted  with  a 
circumstance  of  a  most  singular  and  extraordinary  character.  As 
it  immediately  concerns  yourself,  and  I  am  unable  to  see  you  per- 
sonally, I  deemed  it  proper  to  commui^cate  tho  affair  to  you  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

"  You  are  awaro  that  it  is  given  out  and  believed,  that  tho 
parents  of  Miss  Seeley  are  both  dead.  What  was  my  surprise, 
therefore,  to-day,  when  in  the  village,  to  hear  that  her  father  was 
there ;  or,  at  any  rate,  a  character  who  claims  to  be  her  father, 
and  who  announces  his  intention  to  reclaim  his  daughter.  The 
most  painful  circumstance  about  it,  too,  is  that  the  individual  in 
question  is  a  miserable  pot-house  vagabond,  whom  you,  no  more 
than  the  rest  of  your  family,  would  hardly  like  to  become  inti- 
mately connected  with.  I  could  scarcely  beUevc  that  his  claim 
was  not  a  trumped-up  one ;  but  I  must  say,  having  been  at  the 
pains  to  see  him,  and  to  obtain  a  look  at  his  documentaiy  testi- 
monials, that  there  is  great  plausibility,  to  say  the  least,  in  his 
pretensions.  It  is  painful  to  suppose  that  Miss  Seeley  is -the 
daughter  of  tliis  man,  as  well  as  to  imagine,  if  the  fact  i3  so7from 
what  kind  of  life  she  has  been  taken. 

'■■  Trust  me,  my  dear  uncle,  I  am  as  deeply  regretful  of  this 
most  singular  turn  of  affairs  as  you  can  be ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
if  you  desire  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  render  you  any  service  in  en- 
deavoring to  clear  up  the  mystery  involved  in  it.  Hoping  that 
my  fears  will  prove  to  be  unfounded,  I  am 

"  Your  afiectionate  nephew, 

"Mark  Leavitt." 

Mr.  Leavitt  was  thunderstruck.  He  re-read  the  paper,  as  if  he 
could  not  believe  his  own  eyes  ;  then  crusliing  it  in  his  pocket,  he 
hastily  seized  his  hat  and  started  from  the  house. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

EFFECT  IN  ANOTHER  QUARTER. 

While  Mr.  Leavitt  was  thus  thrown  into  perplexity,  young 
Stanton  was  also  the  victim  of  the  most  violent  conflicting  emo- 
tions. On  the  very  next  day  after  his  brief  interview  with  Maria 
— just,  indeed,  as  he  was  about  to  start  for  the  house  of  Mr.  Lay- 
bach — the  well  authenticated  rumor  had  reached  his  ear  that 
Maria  was  to  become  tho  bride  of  tho  wealthy  but  advanced  Mr. 
Jacob  Leavitt. 

"  It  is  impossible  I"  exclaimed  Stanton  to  himself. 

There  was,  however,  little  room  left  him  to  doubt;  his  inform- 
ant "was  not  only  confident,  but  positive. 

The  communication  threw  Stanton  into  a  high  fever  of  anxiety, 
of  uncertainty,  and  heated  emotion.  The  short  interview,  the  few 
brief  words,  and  the  warm  yet  confused  manner  of  Maria,  on  their 
meeting  after  so  long  separation,  had  revived  in  his  brea'^t  all  his 
former  love  for  her,  heightened  and  strengthened  also  by  years 
into  a  more  manly  passion. 

At  any  rate,  he  resolved  he  would  not  abandon,  without  an  effort 
to  realize  them,  tho  sudden  hopes  which  he  had  formed.  He 
would  see  her ;  he  would  know  from  her  own  lips  the  truth  of  tho 
rumor,  and  his  own  fate. 

Stanton  followed  up  this  resolution  by  immediately  directing 
his  steps  towards  Mr.  Laybaeh's ;  but  not  finding  Maria  in  the 
house,  with  the  liberty  of  an  old  friend  and  a  privileged  person 
there,  he  sought  her  in  the  garden  where  she  was  walking. 

The  old  flush  came  to  her  face  as  she  perceived  and  came  to- 
wards him,  and  extended  her  hand  in  the  same  manner  she  had 
used  the  day  before.  There  was  not,  however,  the  same  embar- 
rassment ^-isible ;  though  there  did  appear  a  slight  dash  of  re- 
straint in  her  air,  which  seemed  rather,  to  hint  distantly  that  the 
old  relationship  between  them  could  not  be  again  revived.  Stan- 
ton could  not  help  but  notice  this,  and  look  upon  it  as  an  ominous 
token.  Lovelier  than  ever,  however,  she  appeared  to  him  then ; 
as,  not  being  dressed  to  receive  company,  her  shining  hair  fell 
somewhat  negligently  with  the  old  luxuriant  wave  over  her  shoul- 
ders, and  the  heightened  color  obtained  from  out  door  exercises, 
brought  again  the  bloom  of  years  ago  ^o  Stanton's  memory. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  things,  after  Stanton's  long  absence, 
of  which  they  could  converse  without  trenching  upon  ground 
which  Maria  Seemed  anxious  to  avoid,  and  used  all  her  ingenuity 
to  turn  from. 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  ccaso  to  regard  you  as  a  friend,  Mr. 
Stanton  "  (she  no  longer  called  him  Ered),  said  Maria,  in  answer 
to  some  remark  of  his. 

"  As  a  fnend,  only  ?"  returned  Stanton,  a  little  reproachfully. 
"  You  do  not  choose  to  remember,  then,  that  I  onco  thought  I  had 
some  reason  to  believe  I  might  claim  a  higher  title." 

Maria  averted  her  head  to  hide  the  emotions  which  expressed 
themselves  in  her  face,  but  she  did  not  answer. 

"  Maria  !"  exclaimed  Stanton,  with  sudden  impetuosity,  draw- 
ing her  to  a  garden  scat,  "you  shall  hear  me  ! — you  shall  know 
how  passionately  I  love  you  !"  And  in  a  voice  rendered  eloquent 
by  tho  ardor  of  his  feelings,  he  poured  forth  his  love  into  the  half- 
willing,  half-reluctant  ear  of  Maria.  A  tear  gathered  in  her  eye, 
which  she  brushed  away  from  her  averted  face. 


"You  do  not  answer  me,"  exclaimed  Stanton,  passionately 
seizing  her  hand.  "  One  word,  which  you  know  how  to  speak, 
will  make  me  happy.  Say  only  that  word,  and  I  will  bless  you 
forever !" 

"  It  cannot  be,"  faintly  exclaimed  Maria,  struggling  to  release 
her  hand,  which  Stanton  held  with  passionate  energy. 

"  You  have  only  to  say  it,"  returned  Stanton,  "  and  it  shall  be. 
Have  I,  then,  been  mistaken  in  supposing  that  my  love  was  re- 
turned, at  least  in  parf?" 

"  My  hand  is  another's,"  replied  Maria,  in  a  voice  choking  with 
emotion.  "You  have  no  right  to  hold  it;  I  have  no  right  to 
listen  to  you  any  longel-,  and  I  must  not." 

Stanton  sunk  back  on  tho  scat,  pale  with  the  sudden  reflux  of 
emotion.  He  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  brow,  at  tho  same  time 
voluntarily,  though  half-unconsciously,  releasing  from  his  grasp 
the  fair,  taper  fingers  of  Maria.     She  rose  to  go. 

"  Stay !"  ho  exclaimed,  again  seizing  her  by  tho  hand,  and  de- 
taining her.  "  You  do  not  love  this  man  to  whom  you  are  be- 
trothed; your  emotion  tells  me  so.  Revoke,  then,  the  fatal  words 
you  have  spoken,  and  we  may  yet  he  happy." 

Maria  had  by  this  time  regained  somewhat  her  self-possession. 
She  withdrew  her  hand  from  his  grasp,  and  replied  calmly,  if  not 
in  an  offended  tone : 

"  I  forgive  you  that  supposition  which  accuses  me  of  baseness. 
But  if  you  would  still  remain  a  friend,  you  must  address  mo  no 
more  in  this  language.  I  must  leave  you  now ;  our  long  absence 
from  the  house  will  excite  remark." 

Stanton  fell  on  his  knees  at  her  feet. 

"Pardon  me,  if  I  have  offended,"  he  said.  "But  your  words 
have  made  me  miserable  forever." 

"I  trust  not,"  she  replied;  and  forcing  a  smile,  she  added, 
"  You  will  yet  find  one  before  whom  you  will  forget  all  tho  vows 
,  you  have  made  to-day." 

"Never,  never!"  exclaimed  he,  vehemently. 

Rising  to  his  feet,  Stanton  accompanied  Maria  towards  tho 
house.  Neither  spoke ;  both  were  too  full  of  conflicting  thoughts 
for  that.  She  gave  him  her  hand  in  parting,  and  Stanton  pressed 
it  in  mute  agony.  It  would  be  hard  to  say,  however,  on  which 
countenance  appeared  the  deepest  traces  of  suffering;  but  on  Ma- 
ria's was  also  a  shade  of  severe  resolve,  as  if  sho  had  determined 
to  sacrifice  her  own  feelings  to  some  lofty  purpose.  Perhaps  sho 
imagined  that  it  was  a  liigher  duty  to  keep  the  promise  she  had 
made;  and  so,  no  doubt,  itwas.  But  was  her  heart  with  iti  Her 
whole  demeanor  in  this  interview  had  sufficiently  answered  thi3 
question  ;  and  Stanton  rightly  intei-prefed  between  her  heart  and 
vow.  But,  notwithstanding,  he  walked  away  to  feel  agonizingly 
his  refusal  where  he  felt  himself  still  beloved  ;  and  she  retired  to 
her  room,  under  the  plea  of  a  sudden  slight  indisposition,  and  did 
not  again  appear  that  evening,  but  sat  alone  and  mused  painfully 
over  the  events,  not  of  this  day  only. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


AN    UNHAPPY    DILEMMA. 


Could  Mr.  Leavitt  and  Maria  at  the  same  moment  have  looked 
into  each  other's  heart,  and  have  wtnessed  tho  painful  doubts 
which  held  possession  of  each,  it  is  not  hard  to  be  believed,  that 
neither  would  have  felt  greatly  consoled  in  their  own  perplexity 
by  that  of  the  other ;  and  without  doubt,  both  would  have  deemed 
themselves  justified  in  withdi-awing  from  the  position  in  which 
they  had  placed  themselves.  But  they  were  blessed  with  no  such 
insight;  and  neither  confided  to  the  other  his  or  her  peculiar 
anxiety. 

Mr.  Leavitt,  in  the  state  of  wonderment  and  peqilexity  which 
Mark's  note  had  thrown  him  into,  hastened  at  once  to  see  his 
nephew,  without,  however,  having  any  definite  idea  of  what  he 
wished  to  do.  He  was  somewhat  sensitive  upon  the  subject  of 
family  honor,  or  rather  family  name ;  and  had  beheved  himself 
compromising  it  quite  enough  by  introducing  into  his  house  a  brido 
who  might  be,  in  spite  of  her  position  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Lay- 
bach,  a  wandering  gipsy,  for  aught  he  knew.  This  blow  tembly 
alarmed  his  pride  ;  and  for  a  time  he  quite  forgot  to  reason  upon 
the  subject,  and  to  reflect  that  tho  affair  might  have  nothing  in  it 
after  all. 

This  interview  with  Mark  (who  artfully  continued  to  inflame 
his  uncle's  pride,  at  tlie  same  time  professing  the  greatest  solici- 
tude that  the  pretended  father  of  Miss  Seeley  might  turn  out  to 
be  an  impostor),  did  not  throw  any  new  light  upon  the  mystery, 
but  only  darkened  it,  as  Marie  evidently  wished.  Mr.  LeaviW 
went  home  after  a  long  conversation  -with  his  nef)bew,  fully.re- 
solvcd  to  communicate  at  once  to  Mr.  Laybach  the  whole  of  tho 
circumstances  of  which  he  was  possessed,  and  to  Maria,  also,  his 
reasons  for  declining  to  fulfil  tho  engagement  he  made.  Itwas 
quite  late  when  he  reached  his  own  house ;  but  ho  determined  to 
act  in  the  promptest  manner,  and  so  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note  to 
the  purport  suggested. 

Ho  leaned  back  in  his  chair  when  he  had  finished  it,  leaving  it 
open  before  him  upon  the  desk.  Then,  for  thjo  first  time,  the  em- 
ployment of -writing  having  cooled  down  his  excitement  somewhat, 
he  began  to  reflect  seriously  upon  tho  act  which  he  was  about  to 
commit  himself  to.  His  affection  for  Maria,  which  was  really  an 
earnest  sentiment,  returned  upon  him  ;  and  in  this  train,  also,  all 
the  comfort,  if  not  happiness,  which  ho  had  pictured  to  himself  in 
the  state  which  he  had  at  last  determined  to  enter,  appeared  fls 
vividly  as  they  could  ho  supposed  to  appear  to  the  imagination  of 
a  man  of  fifty. 

After  all,  thought  he,  it  is  not  certain  that  this  pretender  is  the 
father  of  Miss  Seeley.  But  there  was  no  time  for  investigation, 
unless  a  delay  could  be  obtained ;  and  what  reason  could  ho  offer 
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for  a  request  of  that  extraordinary  character  1  None  bat  the  true 
one,  certainly.  Wouia  not  that,  however,  amount  to  an  instant 
termination  of  his  engagement,  equally  as  well  as  the  note  he  had 
already  written  ?  Most  assuredly,  it  would  ;  since  it  would  accuse 
Maria  of  playing  the  part  of  an  impostor,  and  Mr.  Laybach,  either 
of  being  deceived  as  well  as  himself,  or  an  impostor  alio.  Either 
horn  of  this  dilemma  was  sufficiently  unpleasant ;  and  Mr.  Leavitt 
retired  to  sleep,  therefore,  in  as  groat  a  perplexitj'  as  ever,  still 
leaving  the  note  which  he  had  ^\Titten  unfolded  upon  the  desk. 

What  his  dreams  were,  and  whether  or  not  any  light  came  to 
him  in  the  darkness  to  designate  the  path  for  him  to  pursue,  we 
shall  not  say.  Bat  on  the  next  morning  ho  took  his  solitary 
breakfast,  with  only  the  housekeeper's  soar  face  in  view,  and  went 
to  his  study  afterwards,  and  instead  of  folding  or  sending  the 
note  which  ho  had  written,  crushed  it  in  his  hand  and  threw  it 
into  the  grate.  He  sat  down  though,  and  %vrote  another,  which, 
when  finished,  ho  despatched  away  by  a  servant  whom  ho  rang 
for. 

"  Take  that  to  my  nephew,  directly,"  said  he,  and  threw  him- 
self back  again  in  his  chair  and  mused. 

la  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of  this  document,  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand,  we  must  follow  the  messenger  to  the  house  of 
Mark,  who  received  and  read  it  at  the  breakfast  table.    It  ran 

thus ; 

"  Tuesday. 

"  Deab  Nephew, — ^I  need  not  say  what  perplexity  your  commu- 
nication threw  me  into— yon  know  that  already.  But  after  con- 
siderable reflection,  I  can  see  no  coarse  open  to  me,  except  to  pay 
no  further  attention  to  the  unpleasant  occurrence.  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you,  however,  in  case  this  person's  pretensions  are  too 
well  founded,  if  yon  will  undertake  to  induce  him  (as  he  will  easily 
be  induced  by  pecuniary  considerations,  no  doubt,)  to  trouble  this 
country  with  Ms  presence  no  longer.  I  rely  upon  you,  my  dear 
nephew  to  take  this  disagreeable  business  off  my  mind.  I  shall 
be  deeply  your  debtor,  thereby ;  and  trust  yon  will  agree  with  me 
in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  course  I  suggest. 

"  Affectionately,  Jacob  Leatitt." 

Mark  scowled  fiercely  as  he  read  this.  He  rose  hastily  from 
the  table,  and  retired  to  his  room. 

"Bafiled!"  he  muttered  between  his  teeth.  "My  nnele  is 
infatuated !"  He  paced  the  floor  moodily  for  a  moment,  then 
looked  again  at  the  note,  while  a  sneering  smile  came  upon  his 
lip. 

"  The  old  fool  suspects  nothing,  however,"  he  continued.  "  He 
thinks  I  am  as  great  a  simpleton  as  himself.  He  leaves  the  'disa- 
greeable business '  all  to  my  management  i  WeU,  I  will  manage 
it  for  him !" 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE    BKIDAL    HOUE, 

The  day  fixed  for  the  nuptials  of  Maria  Seeley  and  Mr.  Leavitt 
rapidly  approached.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  eve  before  that  day.  All 
the  occurrences  calculated  to  interrupt  the  smooth  flow  and  con- 
Eummation  of  the  bridal  were  wrapped  in  the  secret  breasts  of  the 
participants;  and  neither  the  kind  protectors  of  Maria, _nor  the 
public,  knew  aught  of  ilr.  LeaWtt's  perplexity,  of  Stanton's  grief, 
or  the  conflicting  emotions  which  fiUed  the  heart  and  brain  of 
Maria.  Yet  they  did  not  in  consequence  subside ;  nor  did  all  her 
reasoning  and  dreams  of  wealth  silence  the  whisperings  of  her 
conscience,  which  still  hinted  dumbly  to  her,  that  her  heart  went 
not  with  her  hand,  but  wandered  where,  now  and  forever,  it  would 
sin  in  wandering.  Even  in  dreams,  the  same  monitor  filled  her 
brain  with  confused  images,  not  such  as  one  would  conceive  to 
occupy  the  imagination  of  one  betrothed  to  be  a  bride  to-morrow ; 
and  from  troubled  sleep  she  awoke  late  on  the  nuptial  morning,  to 
find  the  broad  sunlight  streaming  in  upon  her  couch,  and  kissing 
her  fair  cheeks  with  all  the  fervor  of  imlicensed  passion. 

Great  preparations  had  been  made  to  celebrate  the  wedding, 
since  Mrs.  Laybach  was  determined  that  a  becoming  splendor 
should  illustrate  the  brilliancy  of  the  match.  Besides,  she  felt  the 
interest  of  a  mother  in  Maria. 

The  evening  came  at  last,  and  with  it  the  lights,  the  rector  and 
the  guests — first  the  few  who  were  inWted  to  witness  the  perform- 
ance, afterward  the  long  row  of  carriages,  with  the  other  partici- 
pants in  the  gayeties  of  the  evening. 

The  bride,  of  course,  looked  lovely,  as  brides  usually  do,  and 
the  groom  was  dressed  with  usual  elegance  and  precision. 

"We  say  the  bride  looked  los'ely,  as  brides  usually  do ;  yet  beside 
Mr,  Lea.vitt  himself,  who  gazed  with  pride  upon  her,  to  one  other 
person,  whose  face  exhibited  no  pride,  did  Maria  appear  lovelier, 
far  lovelier  than  ever  before.  That  was  Stanton,  who  would  wil- 
lingly have  been  absent  from  the  spectacle  so  painful  to  him,  but 
who  stood  by,  his  pale,  intellectual  face  stiU  paler  than  ever,  gaz- 
ing with  mute  anguish  upon  the  loveliness  which  was  not  for  him. 
Only  once  did  IVIaria  venture  to  cast  a  glance  upon  him,  which 
glance  he  met  with  a  look  so  full  of  suppressed  pain  and  son-ow, 
if  not  a  little  of  reproach,  that  she  did  not  dare  again  encounter 
his  gaze. 

The  bridesmaids,  one  of  whom,  Mary  Lee,  remembered  her  pre- 
diction some  time  ago,  also  supported  their  position  with  the  usual 
propriety,  and  excited  the  usual  amount  of  interest,  as  represent- 
ing a  fanciful  medium  between  the  bride  and  mere  unmarried 
ladies,  who  had  not  even  reached  so  near  as  that  to  the  goal  of 
matrimony.  All  was  unexceptionable,  as  might  be  expected ;  and 
the  parries  stood  up,  and  the  rector  read  the  sen'ice,  and  the 
wedding  hymn  seemed  to  be  sung  by  an  airy  choir,  in  the  silence 
disturbed  only  by  his  voice ;  while  the  gay  pendants  of  the  chande- 
liers glittered  not  more  brightly  than  diamonds  upon  fair  necks, 
and  light  glancing  &om  flashing  eyes. 


Suddenly,  however,  a  rough  voice  in  altercation  was  heard  in 
the  hall,  and  footsteps  which  did  not  seem  to  come  from  feet  fitted 
for  the  fine  carpets  and  the  festal  occasion;  and  the  door  opened, 
and  a  rough  figure  entered,  exclaiming,  "  I  forbid  the  bans ! 
She  is  my  daughter." 

The  company  stared  in  astonishment  at  this  interruption,  as 
may  be  supposed,  and  a  ray  of  hope  gleamed  upon  Stanton's  face. 
The  rector  paused,  and  Maria  fell  fainting  into  the  arms  of  one  of 
her  maids.  For  a  moment  no  one  stirred,  or  seemed  to  have 
ability  to  do  so ;  and  the  iuti-udcr,  whose  features  were  coarse  and 
rough,  and  whose  dress  was  poor  and  ragged,  staggered  farther 
into  the  room,  almost  against  Ellen  Leavitt,  who  screamed,  and 
endeavored  to  escape  into  another  quarter  of  the  parlor. 

The  features  of  Mark  exhibited  as  much  surprise  as  any  ;  but 
he  was  the  first  to  recover  (if  he  had  lost)  self-possession  enough 
to  usurp,  in  his  zeal,  the  province  of  the  master  of  the  house. 
[to  be  continued.] 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
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Lubeck— Berlin— Hotel  duNord— The  Brandenbnrg  Gate— Public  Buildings- 
Journey  to  Potsdam — New  Marble  Palace  near  Potsdam— A  Ilnssian  Village 
Sans  Souci — Appearance  of  the  King — The  Famous  Windmill — Koyal  Ital- 
ian Opera — Museum  at  Potsdam. 

I  LEFT  the  pleasant  city  of  Stockholm  regretting  that  I  could 
not  tarry  longer  among  its  agi-eeable  people,  and  employ  more 
time  in  examining  its  various  institutions  and  general  points  of 
interest ;  but  I  had  seen  enough  to  fix  this  pleasant  capital  firmly 
in  my  mind.  A  three  days'  trip  by  steamer  brought  us  to  Lubeck, 
the  capital  of  the  Hanseatic  towns  of  Germany.  It  is  admirably 
situated  upon  a  i-idge  between  the  rivers  Trave  and  Wackenitz,  by 
whose  waters  it  is  completely  surrounded.  The  town  itself  is 
highly  interesting  from  its  historical  associations,  but  it  wears  at 
present  the  aspect  of  gradual  decay — grass-gi*own  streets  and 
empty  houses  being  plentifully  sprinkled  about  the  place,  quite  the 
reverse  of  our  own  cities. 

The  population  of  Lubeck  must  be  less  than  thirty  thousand, 
and  I  should  judge  it  would  never  increase  in  this  respect — why,  I 
know  not,  but  its  aspect  thus  impresses  me  at  once.  The  streets 
are  wide,  and  the  houses  antique  and  of  stone;  and  like  many  of 
those  I  have  met  with  in  Gei-many,  their  gable  ends  almost  always 
face  the  street.  Many  of  the  more  modem  of  these  houses  are 
very  lofty,  seven  or  eight  stories  in  height.  There  are  two  very 
handsome  gateways  through  the  ramparts  which  surround  the  city, 
and  a  promenade  of  shade  trees,  a  la.  Boston  Mall,  extends  in 
graceful  sweep  about  it.  History  shows  that  Lubeck  existed  as 
far  back  as  1 140 ;  and  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  made  it  one  of  the  free  towns  of  the  empire,  and 
from  1260  to  1669  it  was  therepositoryof  the  archives  of  the  pow- 
erful association  of  cities  included  in  the  Hanseatic  League,  and 
the  station  of  the  confederated  fleet.  I  found  even  a  brief  stay 
here  tedious,  and  I  hastened  forward  to  the  great  capital  of  Prus- 
sia, some  two  hundred  miles  distant. 

In  Berlin,  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  wnter 
den  Linden  (under  the  Linden  trees).  The  sti'eet  in  which  the 
hotel  is  situated  is  so  named  after  a  double  avenue  of  trees,  which 
form  a  shady  walk  in  its  centre,  while  on  either  side  runs  a  car- 
riage road,  smooth  and  ornamented,  being  the  principal  and  most 
frequented  street  in  the  city.  The  view  along  its  perspective  from 
the  magnificent  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  Palace  Place, 
terminates  by  the  famous  Brandenburg  Gate,  one  of  the  chief  archi- 
tectural ornaments  of  Berlin,  built  after  the  model  of  a  similar 
structure  at  Athens,  but  on  a  much  more  extended  scale.  [See 
engraWng.J  The  car  of  victory  on  the  top  was  carried  to  Paris 
by  Napoleon  as  a  trophy,  but  was  recovered  by  the  Prussians  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Among  the  principal  public  buildings  in 
the  neighborhood  of  my  hotel  is  the  Royal  Palace,  New  Museum, 
Guard  House,  Royal  Italian  Opera,  University,  Arsenal  and 
Academy  of  Arts. 

Learning  that  a  wedding  of  note-was  to  take  place  at  the  king's 
summer  palace  at  Potsdam,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Berlin,  I  re- 
solved to  direct  myself  thither,  and  with  my  valet  took  the  cars 
accordingly.  My  attendant  pointed  out  to  me  the  venerable 
Baron  Alexander  Yon  Humboldt  among  the  passengers,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Crown  Prince,  both  on  their  way  to  the  marriage 
fete.  From  the  cars  I  took  a  carriage  and  drove  to  the  palace  of 
the  prince  of  Prussia,  beautifully  situated  in  a  fine  park,  with 
delightful  surroundings,  all  in  excellent  good  taste.  From  here 
we  drove  to  the  small  palace  of  Charlotten-hof,  which  is  built  in 
imitation  of  a  Pompeiian  dwelling,  surrounded  by  a  beautifully 
arranged  garden,  ornamented  with  statues,  several  of  which  are  of 
bronze  and  brought  from  Pompeii.  From  thence  a  couple  of 
miles  brought  us  to  the  New  Marble  Palace,  so  called,  about  two 
miles  from  Potsdam.  This  vast  building  was  erected  at  enor- 
mous expense  by  Frederick  the  Great,  out  of  a  mere  bravado,  at 
the  end  of  the  seven  years'  war,  to  show  his  enemies  that  his 
coffers  were  not  yet  exhausted.  It  contains  some  two  hundred 
apartments,  marble  being  profusely  lavished  on  the  walls  and 
floors,  and  one  very  large  apartment,  the  "  Shell  Grotto  Hall,"  is 
lined  entirely  with  shells  and  minerals.  The  grounds  about  the 
palace  are  beautiful,  abounding  in  temples,  pagodas  and  statuary 
of  almost  eveiy  description. 

From  thence  we  drove  to  what  is  called  the  Russian  Village, 
situated  near  Potsdam,  and  consisting  of  a  dozen  or.  more  houses, 
built  entirely  after  the  Russian  stylo  in  all  respects,  and  given  by 
the  king,  mth  the  accompanying  land,  to  a  party  of  Russians  sent 


hither  by  their  emperor.  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  this  cluster 
of  a  village,  differing  in  all  respects  fi-om  the  surrounding  associa- 
tions. On  our  way  wo  drove  to  "Sans  Souci,"  the  gardens  of 
which  arc  beautifully  laid  out,  containing  fountains,  statues  and 
other  ornaments  in  profusion.  The  palace  stands  on  the  highest 
terrace  of  the  many  which  lead  to  it.  The  building,  however,  is 
low,  and  I  thought  rather  ordinary' ;  but  the  noble  colonnade  be- 
hind it  is  delightful.  At  the  extremity  of  this  terrace  are  the 
graves  of  Frederick  the  Great's  favorite  dogs  (!)  and  his  horse, 
among  whom  he  desired,  in  his  will,  to  be  bmied — an  injunction, 
however,  which  was  not  complied  with.  This  spot  was  the  favor- 
ite resort  of  the  old  warrior;  and  here  but  a  brief  space  before  his 
death  he  was  brought  out  in  his  arm-chair  to  bask  in  the  sun,  with 
childish  enjoyment,  among  his  dumb  companions. 

From  the  terrace  I  looked  in  upon  the  wedding-guests,  the  din- 
ner being  over,  given  by  the  king  in  honor  of  the  marriage  between 
the  Count  Poppenhcim,  aide-de-camp  to  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and 
the  Countess  of  Schiefen,  maid  of  honor  to  the  queen  of  Prussia. 
I  enjoyed  myself  about  the  grounds  for  a  considerable  time ;  being 
an  uninvited  guest,  I  of  course  did  not  enter  the  house,  but  in  one 
of  my  turns  I  met  the  king,  who  had  come  out  alone  for  a  stroll, 
and  he  gracefully  saluted  me  as  he  passed.  He  was  plainly 
dressed  in  an  entire  suit  of  dai-k  blue,  trimmed  with  red.  I 
watched  him  with  some  interest,  as  he  strolled  there  alone,  until 
an  aide-de-camp,  hastening  towards  him  from  the  palace,  ex- 
changed some  words  with  the  king,  and  they  returned  to  the 
guests.  He  looked  very  much  like  a  good  citizen,  but  there  was 
no  marked  dignity,  or  peculiarity  of  presence  in  his  bearing ;  and 
yet  I  fancied  that  I  could  read  a  sort  of  consciousness  of  position, 
which  can  alone  impart  the  height  of  dignity. 

Near  to  Sans  Souci  stands  the  famous  windmill,  which  gave 
Frederick  the  Great  so  much  trouble.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
he  desired  to  have  this  object  removed  in  order  to  add  the  place 
it  occupied  to  his  extensive  grounds.  But  the  miller,  whose  prop- 
erty it  was,  utterly  refused  to  sell  it ;  no  off"er  could  induce  him  to 
part  with  his  ancient  homestead.  The  king  was  angry ;  but  what 
could  he  do  ? — the  law  was  stronger  than  the  king's  will.  A  law- 
suit followed,  Frederick  the  Great  vs.  the  miller.  The  king  lost 
his  case ;  the  miller  won  his,  and  the  windmUl  remains  there  to 
the  present  day,  in  possession  of  the  miller's  descendants.  Not 
long  since  adverse  circumstances  reduced  the  present  occupants  to 
poverty,  and  they  were  forced  voluntarily  to  ofier  the  mill  and 
grounds  to  the  present  king  at  his  own  price.  But  in  room  of 
avaUing  himself  of  their  necessity,  the  king  nobly  settled  a  pen- 
sion on  the  family,  and  told  them  that  henceforth  they  might 
live  there  and  hold  their  homestead,  for  now  that  the  mill  belonged 
to  Prussian  history.  ~ 

Potsdam,  the  Prussian  Versailles,  as  it  is  called,  lies  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Havel,  which  here  expands  into  a  lake,  with  finely 
wooded,  picturesque  and  sloping  banks  ;  it  has  about  forty  thousand 
inhabitants,  including  a  gaiTison  of  ten  thousand  choice  troops. 
It  is  called  the  "  town  of  palaces,"  not  only  from  the  royal  palaces 
in  and  about  it,  but  because  even  the  private  houses  are  copied 
from  celebrated  edifices,  and  are  indeed  grand  in  effect.  In  the 
church  of  the  garrison  Frederick  the  Great  is  buried  beneath  the 
pulpit,  in  a  plain  metal  sarcophagus  above  ground.  His  sword, 
originally  laid  upon  it,  was  carried  away  by  Napoleon,  and  has 
thus  become  lost ;  its  present  hiding-place  is  not  known,  though 
it  is  shrewdly  supposed  to  be  in  the  possession  of  some  French  or 
English  connoisseur  in  such  matters.  In  retaliation,  however, 
over  the  tomb  hang  the  eagles  and  banners  taken  by  the  Prussians 
from  Napoleon's  army,  a  slight  compensation  to  the  wounded 
national  pride. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the 
Royal  Italian  Opera  House  last  night ;  there  was  gi-eat  competi- 
tion for  them.  A  niece  of  the  celebrated  Taglioni  was  the  star  of 
the  evening.  She  is  handsome  beyond  a  doubt,  and  is  certainly 
a  most  beautiful  and  graceful  danseuse.  The  interior  of  this  thea- 
tre sui-passes  any  I  have  yet  visited,  elegant  in  all  its  fixtures,  and 
admirable  in  arrangement.  There  are  three  tiers  of  boxes,  and  a 
gallery  to  coiTCspond.  The  royal  box  occupies  a  great  portion  of 
the  fix"st  and  second  tiers.  A  massive  gilt  chandelier  is  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  in  the  compartments  of  which  are  beautifully 
painted  illustrations  of  the  diaraa,  etc.  The  fronts  of  tlie  boxes 
are  most  lavishly  decorated  with  gilt  on  blue  ground,  relieved  by 
white  figures  between  the  panels.  Altogether  I  was  much  de- 
lighted with  the  well-conducted  and  agreeable  evening  entertain- 
ment, and  could  not  but  compare  the  completeness  with  which  each 
piece  and  act  was  put  upon  the  stage,  every  accessary  and  all  the 
various  minutire  being  so  strictly  observed,  in  costume,  scenery 
and  acting,  as  to  render  the  delusion  almost  positive  in  its  effect 
upon  the  audience. 

I  have  visited  the  Museum,  and  passed  many  hours  within  its 
walls,  and  am  not  surprised  that  it  bears  so  high  a  reputation 
throughout  Eui-ope  for  its  high  order  of  excellence,  and  the  value 
of  its  remarkable  collection  of  all  manner  of  curiosities  and  speci- 
mens of  art.  The  building  itself,  so  elaborate  and  elegant,  is 
equalled  by  but  few  public  buildings  in  Germany,  where  palaces 
are  as  plenty  as  school-houses  in  America.  ( Can  I  avoid  drawing 
a  moral  here  ?)  I  fear  a  minute  description  of  the  old  Roman 
armor,  the  fine  statues,  the  glorious  pictures,  the  antique  rcmaius, 
mummies  and  the  like,  would  be  tedious  here,  but  I  would  that  I 
could  conduct  the  reader  personaUy  tlu"Ough  these  spacious  halls 
and  noble  galleries,  and  orally  impress  him  with  the  spirit  of  tho 
past  that  fills  me  while  I  view  these  tangible  witnesses  of  ancient 
Egypt's  glory,  and  the  chivalrous  times  of  imperial  Rome. 

I  shall  not  hasten  from  this  noble  Prussian  capital  until  I  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  its  most  notable  points  of  interest,  and  in  purr 
suance  of  this  purpose,  my  next  letter  will  describe  the  Royal 
Palace  of  Berlin,  and  such  other  matters  as  present  tliemselves. 
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THE  GOODWIN  SAADS, 

This  is  a  famous  sand  bank  lying  off  the  east  coast  of  Kent  county,  England, 
some  six  miles  from  Deal,  and  nine  miles  to  the  sonthward  and  westward  of 
the  Somh  Toreland.  It  is  about  ten  miles  in  length,  stretching  northeast  and 
southwest,  and  is  very  dangerous — vessels  riding  in  the  Downs  (which  is  a  sort 
of  bay  or  anchorage  between  the  Sands  and  the  shore)  being  sometimes  driven 
upon  them  and  wrecked.  The  shoal  is  divided  by  a  narrow  channel  into  a 
north  and  sonth  bank.  In  many  places  it  is  quite  dry  at  low  water,  and  even 
sooner.  A  light-vessel  is  anchored  off  the  South  Sand  Head.  The  position  of 
the  sand  is  changed  more  or  less  every  year  by  the  effect  of  the  winds  and  cur- 
rents. An  idea  has  long  prevailed  among  seamen  that  the  Goodwin  is  com- 
posed of  qnicksand,  of  so  yielding  and  tenacions  a  nature,  that  the  unfortunate 
ship  driven  upon  it,  becomes  with  every  heave  and  struggle  more  deeply  im- 
bedded, and  is  soon  engulfed  beneath  its  surface;  but  the  truth  is,  the  greatest 
difficulty  is  not  to  remain  above,  but  to  penetrate  below  the  surface.  That  the 
Sands  are  firm  and  unyielding,  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  Captain  Bullock's 
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beaeoH,  erected  some  fifteen  years  ago,  stood  for  years  without  sinking  an  inc%, 
and  might  have  remained  until  this  time,  if  a  clumsy  Dutch  skipper  had  nod 
knocked  it  down  while  mnning  over  the  Goodwin  in  a  light  galliot  at  high 
water.  During  the  last  war,  the  Vanguard,  of  nin«ty  guns,  got  ashore  on  the 
shoal,  but  was  got  off  without  serious  damage.  Not  long  since,  a  large  number 
■  of  pigs  of  tin  and  iron  were  brought  ashore  bythe  Deal  pilots,  and  it  was  found 
that  these  had  been  lying  there  thirty  years,  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  sands. 
All  testimony  goes  to  show  it  is  only  the  sorface  sand  that  shifts,  and  that  by 
some  peculiar  action  of  the  sea,  when  agitated  by  southwesterly  gales,  the  sands 
change  their  position,  and  close,  burying  every  object  that  falls  on  them.  When 
northwesterly  winds  prevail,  they  open  again  and  expose -portions  of  wreck,  and 
other  heavy  bodies,  which  have  been  lying  near  the  surface  for  years.  The  sud- 
den disappearance  of  large  ships,  when  cast  away  upon  the  Goodwin,  generally 
arises  from  their  being  wmng  and  twisted  by  the  powerful  action  of  the  surf, 
and  the  irregular  sets  of  strong  tides  and  currents.  Several  beacons  have  been 
erected  on  the  Goodwin  Sands.  Captain  Bullock's  beacon  consisted  of  the  jil>- 
boom  of  a  fi-igate,  in  an  upright  position,  and  secured  by  fonr  pairs  of  iron 
shroada.    At  the  top  was  placed  a  safety  gallery,  easily  accessible  from  below* 
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and  supplied  with  provisions  for  such  as  might  take  refuge  there.  This  beacon 
lasted  four  years,  and  was  finally  knocked  do^vn  by  a  Dutch  vessel,  as  above 
stated.  Soon  after  an  iron  beacon  was  placed  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Calli- 
per shoal.  This  was  soon  washed  away  in  a  storm.  Then  the  Trinity  Board, 
availing  themselves  of  Dr.  Pote's  discovery  of  driving  tubes  by  atmospheric 
pressure,  erected  another  beacon  on  the  same  spot,  with  a  large  ball  on  \\s  sum- 
mit, and  a  refuge  gallery,  at  the  height  of  thirty-three  feet  above  high-water 
mark.  This  beacon  still  stands,  the  whirling  blasts,  the  powerful  tides,  and  the 
mighty  batteries  of  the  ocean  seas  hitherto  passing  it  harmlessly  by.  Time  has 
verified  the  predictions  of  the  Deal  boatmen,  that  these  refuge  beacons  would 
be  useless.  No  one  has  over  been  saved  by  taking  refuge  in  them.  The  reason 
is  obvious  ;  it  is  generally  in  the  darkest  nights  that  ships  get  on  these  shoals, 
and  then  the  beacon  cannot  be  found  or  reached  by  the  bewildered  mariners ; 
and  if  an  accident  should  occur  in  the  day  time,  the  Deal  pilots  are  always  near 
to  afford  assistance.  Though  these  sands  bear  an  evil  fame,  in  some  respects 
they  are  a  benefit  to  the  shipping  interest.  They  form  a  good  breakwater  to  the 
Downs  anchorage,  and  but  for  their  shelter,  ships  in  those  narrow  seas  would  be 
more  exposed.    Were  they  removed,  shipwrecks  might  be  increased. 
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THE  NEW  STATE  ARSENAX. 

The  New  State  Arsenal  in 
New  York  city,  a  Wew  of  which. 
is  here  given,  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  and  is  situated  on  the 
Fifth  Avenue,  between  Sixty- 
second  and  Sixty-fourth  Streets, 
which  is  about  four  miles  above 
'the  City  Hall.  The  facade  ex- 
tends two  hundred/eel,  and  tho 
depth  is  tifty  feet,  not  including 
the  eight  towers.  The  base- 
ment story,  which  is  occupied 
^vith  large  cannon  and  balls,  is 
of  brown  stone,  and  extends  tho 
entire  length  of  the  building. 
The  upper  part  is  of  thick  walls 
of  brick.  The  first  story,  twelve 
feet  six  inches  in  height,  is  used 
as  a  place  of  deposit  for  small 
arms,  the  second  story  is  nine 
feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  the 
upper  story  sixteen  feet.  This 
latter  contains  munitions  and 
gun-carriages.  A  cellar,  under 
one  of  the  wings,  will  be  found 
by  the  aniiquarj'  to  be  possessed 
<rf  peculiar  interest,  since  it  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  unique 
and  renerable  relics  of  the  rev- 
olutionary age.  The  reader 
whoso  patriotism  and  enthusi- 
asm have  been  kindled  by  con- 
templating the  cannon  of  that 
period,  placed  in  Banker  Hill 
Monument,  will  appreciate  the 
fitness  of  devoting  a  portion  of 
the  new  arsenal  to  such  a  pur- 
pose. The  solidity  of  the  build- 
ing may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  beams  are  all  sup- 
ported by  cast-iron  columns, 
and  that  the  floors  are  all  of 
eoutbcrn  pine.  The  roof  itself 
is  of  iron,  and  is  surmounted  by 
a  flag-staff, -sixty-eight  feet  in 
height.  This  arsenal  was  erect- 
ed in  1848,  at  a  cost  of  forty 
thousaod  dollars,  aod  contains 
all  the  arms  and  munitions  be- 
longing to  the  State,  which  arc 

not  in  use.  Among  more  modern  cariosities  may  be  noted  the 
cannon  built  by  Governor  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  after  a  peculiar 
model  of  his  own ;  also  Cochran's  revolving  cannon,  representa- 
tions of  both  of  which  are  given  on  the  opposite  page,  which  was 
to  hare  made  such  dreadful  haroe  among  an  enemy,  by  throwing 
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the  balls  as  from  a  sling,  without  the  use  of  powder,  and  without 
making  a  noise.  This  invention,  however,  proved  a  failure.  We 
give  below  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  arsenal,  where  may  be  seen 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  war  and  military  equipments.  Every 
arrangement  indicates  mach  taste  and  neatness. 


THE  ALBATROSS. 

The  albatrosB  is  the  most 
poetic  object  on  the  ocean. 
Tliere  is  nothing  in  all  nature 
so  noble,  free,  ethereal,  spiritual 
— nothinganimate  that  so  brings 
the  sense  of  infinity  and  mys 
tery  and  boundless  space  into 
the  daylight.  His  home  is  in 
the  southern  oceans,  below 
twenty  degrees  south  of  the  line 
Here  he  ranges  alone,  or  in 
company,  over  wastes  of  waters 
that  it  takes  fast  ships  from 
forty  five  to  sixty  days  to  sail 
across.  His  flight  is  not  high ; 
it  is  in  long  low  swings,  a  mile 
or  two  each  way.  Except  in 
alighting  and  getting  under- 
weigh  again,  he  rarely  moves 
his  wings,  only  sometimes  giv- 
ing a  few  grand,  strong  flaps; 
then  sailing  away,  now  on  one 
side,  now  on  the  other,  now  far 
astern,  and  again  across  the 
ship's  bows  ;  he  may  be  watched 
in  any  weather,  going  over  a 
hundred  miles  of  distance  to 
the  ship's  one.  No  gale  sends 
him  to  leeward,  no  calm  lessens 
the  swiftness  with  which  be 
"  shaves  with  level  wing  the 
deep."  Sometimes  there  come 
hundreds  of  his  kind  at  once, 
at  others  I  have  watched  a  soli- 
tary one  for  days  together.  I 
never  saw  one  alight  except  to 
pick  up  something  which  had 
fallen  or  was  thrown  from  the 
ship.  Their  alighting  and  ris- 
ing is  goose-like  and  ungraceful, 
but  once  afloat,  their  motions 
have  an  almost  supematurally 
sublime  beauty.  It  is  possible 
they  may  sleep  at  night  on  the 
waves,  but  we  never  fell  in  with 
them  as  we  did  with  Cape  Pi- 
geons in  the  dark.  I  have 
thouirht  I  could  perceive  when 
tho  latter  were  tired,  after  sev- 
eral days  of  rough  weather,  but 
never  the  albatross.  On  a  ship's 
deck  they  are  powerless,  except  to  bite  with  their  strong  hooked 
bills.  So  far  from  being  able  to  "perch  on  mast  or  shroud,"  they 
are  web  footed,  and  cannot  fly  from  the  deck  or  even  stand  upon 
it,  except  momentarily.  Their  plumage  is  white,  spotted,  often 
beautifully,  with  shades  of  bro^vn  and  black. — N.  Y.  Courier. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
TVE  PARTED  IN   SIIjEjVCE. 

AT     PAXNT    BELL. 


We  p.irted  in  eilcnc©,  we  parted  by  niglit, 

On  the  b.ink  of  that  lonely  river; 
Where  the  fnignint  limes  their  boughs  aaite, 

We  met  and  we  parted  foroTer. 
The  night-bird  sung,  and  the  stars  above 

Told  many  a  touching  story, 
Of  friends  long  passed  to  the  kingdom  of  loTe, 

Where  the  soul  wears  its  mantle  of  glory. 

We  parted  in  silence, — onr  cheeks  were  wet 

With  the  tears  that  were  past  controlling; 
Wc  TOwed  we  would  never, — no  never  forgot, 

And  these  vows  at  the  time  were  consoling. 
But  the  lips  that  echoed  the  vow  of  mine, 

Are  as  cold  as  that  lonely  river ; 
And  that  sparkling  eye — the  spirit's  shrine — 

Has  shrouded  its  fire  forever. 

And  now  on  the  midnight  sky  I  look, 

And  my  heart  grows  full  to  weeping : 
Each  star  to  me  is  a  sealed  book, 

Some  tale  of  that  loved  one  keeping. 
We  parted  in  silence, — we  parted  in  tears, 

On  the  banks  of  that  lonely  river; 
But  the  color  and  bloom  of  those  by-gone  year8 

Shall  bang  o'er  its  waters  forever. 

«  ^■^  > 

[Translated  from  the  French,  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE   WATCH. 


BY  ANNE    T.    WILBCE. 

Hate  yon  ever  known  B.,  formerly  a  manufacturer,  and  a 
deputy,  the  peer  of  Fro  nee,  as  we  called  him  a  few  years  since'? 
His  character  was  very  onginal  and  his  person  still  more  so. 
Pigtire  to  yourself  a  large,  spare,  bony  man,  with  tottering  frame, 
palo  countenance,  prominent  features,  especially  the  nose,  which 
projected  sharply  between  two  angular  cheeks,  high  bald  forehead, 
retreating  like  that  of  a  hare,  and  with  all  these  an  air  of  caustic 
good-humor,  which  inspired  confidence  and  hilarity  :  so  much  for 
the  person.  As  for  the  heart  and  mind  they  were  quite  the  re- 
Tcrse  of  what  one  would  imagine. 

Bom  of  a  respectable  family  of  Lyons,  having  received  an  ex- 
cellent education,  and  very  ric.i,  although  he  often  went  meanly 
clad,  he  early  abandoned  commerce,  in  order  to  give  himself  up 
without  restraint  to  his  taste  for  travels  and  the  belles-lettres.  He 
has  written  tragedies  which  have  never  been  performed,  unpub- 
lished poems  which  will  never  see  the  light,  political  and  literary 
treatises,  fortunately  forgotten,  and  a  naiTative  of  his  excursions 
in  Italy,  a  very  superior  work,  which  contains  details  and  criti- 
cisms on  numismatics,  paintings,  the  fine  arts  in  genci-al  and  com- 
merce, which  will  be  always  referred  to  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

This  singular  man  was  a  deputy  from  Lyons  in  1830.  He  had 
strongly  at  heart  the  interest  of  his  constituents,  and  as,  besides, 
he  labored  under  a  continual  desire  to  speak,  one  was  sure  of 
•  hearing  him  as  soon  as  the  city  which  elected  him  was  mentioned. 
Nothing  could  then  restrain  him.  So  that  one  day  when  one  of 
his  colleagues,  in  a  discussion  on  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  pro- 
nounced by  chance  the  word  lion,  B.  rose  in  emotion  from  his  seat 
and  demanded  the  floor  amid  a  universal  burst  of  laughter.  The 
ministry,  with  whom  he  systematically  voted,  at  last  began  to  fear 
the  too  amusing  effects  of  his  parliamcntaiy  eloquence.  To  free 
themselves  from  it  as  much  as  possible,  they  transfeiTCd  him  from 
the  chamber  of  deputies  to  the  chamber  of  peers.  But  then  it 
happened  that  B.  who  had  never  taken  anything  seriously,  not 
even  himself,  was  struck  with  a  profound  respect  for  his  new  dig- 
nity. It  seemed  to  him  that  a  peer  of  France  could  not  be  too 
much  honored  ;  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  boasting,  of  exalting, 
according  to  his  ideas,  the  position,  the  mission  of  a  peer  of  France ; 
and  when  he  perceived  that  the  petty  journals  ridiculed  liim,  he 
thought  they  took  sti'ange  liberties  ■with  a  peer  of  France.  The 
name  remained  to  him ;  wo  called  him  the  peer  of  France,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  political  brethren. 

I  have  lost  sight  of  tliis  excellent  and  singular  being.  Does  he 
Btill  exist  1  Is  he  no  longer  of  this  world?  I  do  not  know.  So 
many  diverse  events  have  overturned  existences,  so  many  sudden 
reverses  have  made  us  forget  men  and  things.  But  at  the  period 
to  which  I  refer,  B.  and  myself  saw  each  other  often,  and,  without 
being  very  intimate,  amicable  ftnd  frequent  relations  were  estab- 
lished between  us. 

One  morning  in  October,  1847, 1  had  repaired  to  VcrsaiUcs, 
where  I  had  business  of  importance.  Chance  willed  it  that  I 
should  meet  none  of  the  persons  I  was  seeking.  Vexed  at  my 
disappointment,  I  had  taken  place  in  a  returning  train,  without 
even  casting  my  eyes  on  my  travelling  companions.  In  my  im- 
patience to  anivc,  X  had  several  times  drawn  from  my  vest  pocket 
ft  little  watch,  the  production  of  a  Parisian  artist,  a  valued  testi- 
mony of  aflcction,  bequeathed  to  nic  on  his  death-bed  by  an 
early  friend,  and  was  interrogating  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  the 
'  lazy  hand,  when  a  voice  of  raillery  which  I  instantly  recognized, 
roused  me  from  my  prc-occupation. 

"  I  think,"  it  said,  "  that  you  are  hurling  epigrams  at  me  with 
your  half-oimcc  chronometer." 

I  raised  my  eyes.  I  found  myself  opposite  B.  who  was  looking 
at  me  with  a  sly  air. 

"  Yes,  epigrams,"  resumed  he,  burying  his  right  hand  in  the 
side-pocket  of  liis  bine  coat,  whence  he  drew  an  instnmient  which 
I  mistook  at  first  for  a  marine  watch,  and  which  was  fastened 
around  his  neck  by  a  massive  gold  chain  ;  "  is  not  your  pretended 
chrcnomctcr  the  antithesis  of  this?" 


The  thing  was  indisputable ;  but  I  could  not  see  what  inference 
was  to  be  drawn  from  it,  unless  that,  of  the  two  instruments  B. 
had  not,  in  my  opinion,  chosen  the  most  convenient.  He  read  in 
my  fate  a  part  of  my  thoughts. 

"  Yes,  I  understand,"  said  he  to  me ;  "  you  are  surprised  at  the 
dimensions  of  my  watch  :  you  are  charmed  at  having  one  whose 
thickness  does  not  surpass  that  of  a  piece  of  a  hundred  sous  ;  and 
you  are  the  man  to  can-y  in  rainy  weather,  instead  of  a  good  and 
solid  umbrella,  one  of  those  elegant  parasols  with  an  ivory  handle 
which  would  scarcely  cover  half  of  your  person,  and  wliich  would 
procure  for  you  the  advantage  of  a  cold  bath  without  laying  aside 
your  clothes.     0  youth  1" 

"  But  my  dear  sir,  what  connection  can  there  be  between  um- 
brellas and  chronometers  ?  I  assure  you  that  mine  is  excellent, 
and  that  I  would  not  exchange  it  for  yours,  were  it  even  larger 
and  thicker,  though  it  seems  to  me  sufficiently  heavy  as  it  is." 

"  Well !  you  would  be  in  the  wrong,  my  good  friend;  examine 
this  master-piece.  It  is  a  genuine  Bregnet,  and  in  his  best  style. 
It  cost  me  1500  francs  ;  I  bought  it  in  1804,  and  since  then  it  haa 
not  varied  a  second.  Poor  Bregnet !"  continued  he,  softening. 
"  "Wliat  an  artist,  and  what  a  fate  was  his  !" 

B.  loved  to  tell  stories.  I  knew  him  to  be  as  sensible  and  be- 
nevolent as  he  was  singular,  and  I  suspected,  by  the  tone  of  his 
last  words,  that  he  had  been  for  the  illustrious  watchmaker  more 
than  a  simple  customer.  "We  had  anived  at  our  place  of  destina- 
tion. I  offered  him  my  arm,  which  be  took  familiarly,  and  we 
directed  our  steps,  conversing  as  we  went  along,  towards  his  hotel. 

On  reaching  the  hotel  we  entered  the  study,  which  I  always 
visit  with  pleasure  because  B.  had  there  a  curious  library,  having 
collected  at  gi-eat  expense  a  number  of  rare  and  valuable  works, 
to  which  he  added  every  year. 

This  time,  B.  did  not  stay  to  sit  down.  He  touched  a  spring 
concealed  in  the  wainscot,  and  conducted  me  into  a  spacious  room, 
fiuTiished  in  the  antique  manner,  where  the  walls  were  covered 
with  the  pictures  of  excellent  masters,  beneath  which  were  several 
cases  of  ebony,  incnisted  with  shell  and  suiinounted  with  mould- 
ings of  gilded  copper. 

"  This  is  my  sanctum  sanctorum,"  said  he ;  "I  do  not  open  it  to 
eveiybody.  You  see  this  case  on  the  left,  it  is  devoted  to  coins ; 
the  one  opposite  it,  on  the  right,  contains  what  will  interest  yon 
more.  Examine  it  at  your  leisure ;  I  have  letters  to  write.  When 
you  have  had  enough,  we  will  resume  our  conversation." 

I  opened  the  case  on  the  right,  and  found  myself  in  the  presence 
of  a  magnificent  collection  of  watches  and  chi-onometers  of  all 
epochs,  from  the  infancy  of  the  art  to  the  present  day. 

The  fortune  and  the  eccentric  tastes  of  B.  were  necessary  to 
have  collected  all  that  there  was  here  of  costly  and  artistic.  B. 
had  aiTanged  them  in  perfect  order,  and  added  to  each  a  label  con- 
taining a  certificate  of  birth,  the  name  of  its  reputed  father,  and 
all  the  particulars  which  he  thought  requisite  to  establish  its  au- 
thenticity. I  noted  down  the  most  curious,  resolved  to  make,  on 
my  return  home,  a  species  of  memorandum  for  my  instruction. 

It  is  difficult  to  establish  in  a  precise  manner  the  date  of  the 
invention  of  watches  or  po  eke  ^  chronometers.  The  general  opinion 
places  it  in  the  fifteenth  century.  They  were  made  then,  says  an 
old  author,  no  larger  than  the  fist,  and  they  marked  the  hours, 
even  the  minutes,  with  the  exactness  of  the  sun.  By  degrees  the 
wheels  grew  smaller  and  were  multiplied ;  watches  assumed  more 
convenient,  more  portable  dimensions.  The  famous  Mcrmjcides 
made  them,  it  is  said,  of  the  size  of  an  almond.  It  is  certain  that 
towai-ds  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  there  existed  very 
small  pocket-watches.  Those  which  Peters  Hole  manufactured  at 
Nuremberg,  in  1500,  were  in  the  form  of  an  egg ;  they  were  called 
Nuremberg  eggs. 

It  is  asserted  that  in  1542,  the  Due  d'Urbino,  TTbaldo  della 
Bovere,  received  as  a  present  a  repeater  contained  in  a  ring. 
Henry  VIU.,  king  of  England,  possessed  also  a  veiy  small  watch, 
which  went,  it  is  said,  eight  days  without  being  wound  up.  It  is 
true  that  watch-making  had,  at  this  period,  akeady  produced  all 
sorts  of  prodigies.  But  their  movement  was  very  ii-regular,  owing 
especially  to  the  absence  of  the  spring  which  was  not  invented  till 
much  later. 

In  proportion  as  the  art  developed,  ai'tists  paid  more  attention 
to  the  form  of  their  works.  The  collection  of  B.  commenced  by 
a  massive  watch  with  a  eai-vcd  gold  case,  the  dial  of  which,  in 
copper  gilt  on  a  silver  ground,  was  in  the  form  of  a  wheel.  The 
label  left  it  doubtful  whether  the  instrument  dated  from  the  fif- 
teenth or  sixteenth  century. 

Afterwards  came  three  watches  of  the  times  of  the  Valois :  the 
first  had  the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross,  the  second  of  a  simple  cross  ; 
the  third  resembled  those  cassolettes  which  contam  little  sponges 
dipped  in  essences.  These  three  articles  were  ornamented  mth 
wonderful  delicacy.  For  whom  had  these  trinkets  been  made, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  ?  B.  bad  \vi-itten  on  the  first, 
Madame  dc  Longuevillo  ;  and  beneath  the  third,  Mdlle.  de  Mont- 
pensicr ;  but  he  had  taken  care  to  place  after  each  of  these  indi- 
cations, perhaps  a  little  hazardous,  a  1  to  mark  the  doubt  which 
he  had  himself  retained  on  this  point.  The  second  watch  had  no 
label.  It  is  probable  that  it  came  from  a  monasteiy.  The  supe- 
riors of  these  establishments  were  accustomed  to  weai*  a  watch  in 
the  form  of  a  Latin  cross. 

The  watches  most  commonly  used  among  merchants  were  of 
copper,  very  thick,  and  almost  completely  round.  This  form  is 
also  found  in  the  seventeenth  century,  under  Louis  XIV.  I  saw 
two  in  the  collection  of  B. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  these  heavy  instruments  to  our  modem 
cluronomctcrs,  so  light,  so  elegant,  and  yet  so  exact.  But  how 
much  labor,  invention  and  genius  have  been  necessary  to  arrive  at 
this  perfection.  The  honor  of  being  the  inventor  of  the  balance- 
spring  in  watches  was  contested  between  Huygens  and  the  Eng- 


lish philosopher.  Dr.  Hook.  Among  French  watch-makers,  Ber- 
thoud,  Bregnet,  Chevalier,  Coun-oisier,  Preud'homme  and  others 
are  distinguished.  Parisian  watchmaking  is  at  present  considered 
superior  to  that  of  London,  and  generally  to  aU  other. 

The  French  watch-maker  is  a  ■\vi-iter,  a  geometrician,  an  astron- 
omer, a  mechanician  ;  I  know  some  who  WTite  poetry  to  the  sci- 
ences of  calculation  and  natural  philosophy.  He  gnai'ds  the  dig- 
nity of  his  art,  and  knows  how  to  preserve  it  in  private  life  by 
showing  himself  a  man  of  mind  as  well  as  a  skilful  artist. 

The  following  anecdote  mil  prove  this  assertion.  The  incident 
took  place  in  the  year  1827,  a  period  when  bon-vivants  and  hoaxes 
were  not  yet  out  of  fashion.  Of  all  these  joyous  companions, 
none  has  left  more  reminiscences  than  N.,  and  those  of  us  who 
then  lived  in  Paris  cannot  even  now  recall  without  a  smile,  some 
of  his  pleasant  experiments  on  the  respectable  corps  of  grocers, 
druggists,  etc.  Weary  of  the  victims  he  had  made  in  the  Rues 
St.  Denis  and  St.  Hilaire,  N.,  one  evening  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, entered  the  Palais  Royal,  where  he  saw  a  splendid  watch- 
maker's shop,  He  suddenly  stopped  as  if  struck  with  admiration, 
his  neck  stretched  out,  his  eyes  opened  wide,  manifesting  all  the 
signs  of  the  most  profound  sm*prise ;  then,  entering  the  shop,  ho 
addressed  himself  to  the  proprietor  thus : 

"Mon  Dieul  what  are  those  pretty  little  machines,  if  you 
please,  sii"?" 

"  They  are  watches." 

"  And  of  what  use  are  they  V* 

"  To  mark  the  hour." 

"  Indeed !    But  how  can  they  mark  the  hour  V 

"  By  means  of  these  figures  and  these  hands." 

"And  do  you  say  they  will  mark  the  hour,  always  V 

"Always,  provided  one  is  cai-eful  to  wind  up  the  instmment 
with  this  key,  which  is  placed  in  this  hole  and  turned  thus  until  it 
experiences  a  sHght  resistance." 

"Ah!  Mon  Dieul  how  fine  that  is  I  But  when  must  the  key 
be  turned  V 

"  In  the  evening  or  the  morning,  no  matter  which;  but,  in  your 
case,  it  should  rather  be  in  the  morning." 

"  In  my  case  !  Why  so  !" 

"  Because  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  sure  hand,  and  in  the  even- 
ing you  are  drunk,  Monsieur  N."  This  time  it  was  the  hoaxer 
who  was  hoaxed. 

When  I  had  finished  examining  the  watches,  I  prepared  to  take 
leave  of  the  proprietor,  but  the  excellent  man  was  no  longer  there. 
His  domestic  informed  me  that  he  had  gone  out  without  saying 
anything.  Had  he  been  kept  waiting  too  long,  or  had  he  simply 
forgotten  me  ?  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  ascertain.  A  few 
months  afterwards  great  events  took  place.  The  peerage  vanished 
before  the  breath  of  the  tempest,  and  the  peer  of  France  had  the 
discretion  to  appear  in  public  no  more.  Since  then  I  have  never 
seen  him. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
DAILY  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST. 


BT  ben:  PEBJL£T  poobb. 

[The  following  daily  record  of  past  events  will  bo  continued  from  week  to  week ; 
exhibiting  a  schedule  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  paat, 
with  such  date  and  data  as  will  interest  and  instruct.] 

AUGUST     TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

1774. — North  Carolina  Revolutionary  Convention  assembled 
at  Newbern. 

1813. — Napoleon's  last  victory,  at  Dresden — the  traitor  Mo- 
reau  killed. 

1825. — Lucretia  Maria  Davidson  died,  aged  17. 

1 841 . — Amoy,  China,  captured  by  the  English  under  Pottinger. 

AUGUST    TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

1788. — The  Duchess  of  Kingston,  famed  for  beauty  and  profli- 
gacy, died  at  Paris. 

1813. — Korner,  the  warrior-hard,  killed  in  battle,  aged  22. 

1839. — Masquerade  tournament  by  Lord  Eghnton,  Scotland. 

1S50. — Monument  to  Silas  Wright,  at  Weybridge,  Vermont, 
completed. 

AUGUST    TWENTY-NINTH. 

1776. — Washington  retreated  from  Long  Island  to  New  York. 
1778.— Battle  of  "  Quaker  Hill,"  Rhode  Island. 
1809.— Dr.  0-  W.  Holmes,  the  poet,  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
1842. — China  agreed  to  pay  England  twenty-one  millions  of 
dollars  damages. 

AUGUST    THIRTIETH. 

1682. — Wm.  Penn  and  Quaker  emigrants  sailed  from  England. 
■1 808. — Battle  between  the  English  and  French  at  Viniera,  Spain. 
1824. — 6000  troops  reviewed  on  Boston  Common  by  Lafayette. 
1850. — ^Professor  Webster  hung,  at  Boston. 

AUGUST    THIRTY-FIKST. 

1801. — Egypt  evacuated  by  the  French  army. 

1816. — Col.  Sinclair  died  near  Philadelphia,  aged  84. 

1839. — Groat  fire  at  St.  Louis,  Missom-i. 

SEPTEMBER  FIRST. 

1729. — Sir  Richard  Steele,  the  English  essayist,  died,  aged  56. 
1814. — British  man-of-war  "Avon"  captured  by  the  "  Wasp." 
1838. — Gov.  Clarke,  the  pioneer,  died  at  St.  Louis,  aged  69. 
1851. — Gen.  Lopez  gan-otted  at  Havana. 
1851. — Railway  opened  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow. 

SEPTEMBER   SECOND. 

1666. — Great  fire  in  London,  destroying  89  churches,  13,200 
houses  and  many  public  edifices, — its  area  was  436  acres. 

1778. — Louis  Bonaparte  (father  of  Napoleon  I. ),  bora  at  Ajaccio. 

1823. — Maj.  Gen.  Stevens,  distinguished  revolutionary  artil- 
lerist, died  at  New  York,  aged  71. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  GOLD  KING. 


BT    MKS.    t.    E.    BIO0URN£r. 


Tlie  ships  I     The  ships !  how  bravo  they  sweep 

The  fit-Ids  of  ocean  blue, — 
AuJ  like  !i  flock  of  sea-gulls  keep 

Kight  on  with  their  hardy  crew, — 
The  flickering  light  from  the  new-found  minea 

Is  the  star  by  which  they  steer, — 
Kound  drear  Cape  Uom,  where  stormfi  are  bom 

And  moan  through  the  livelong  year. 

O'er  San  Francisco's  broken  glades 

The  bold  ajTcnturers  spread, — 
And  Sacramento's  glittering  banks 

King  out  to  their  tnuuping  tread, — 
While  the  Gold-King  rose  on  his  massy  throne, 

Tnicre  he  dosed  for  many  a  day, — 
"Ho,  ho!"  quoth  he,  "my  realm  shall  bo 

As  thronged  as  the  rich  Cathay. 

"  See, — tho  student  hath  come  from  the  classic  dome, 

TrYheru  his  laurels  are  budding  free, — 
lie  graspeth  a  spado  in  liis  lily  hand, 

And  ail  for  the  lovo  of  me, — 
The  youth  is  there,  with  his  forehead  fair. 

And  he  shall  be  my  slave, 
And  I'll  clutch  my  hold  of  those  heart-stringa  old 

That  are  quivering  o'er  the  grave." 

Then  he  laughed  so  loud,  that  the  echo  fell 

On  the  £ir  New  England  shore, 
Where  they  made  in  the  blast,  tho  May  Flower  fast, 

To  the  Plymouth  rock  of  yore, — 
Yet  found  no  stream  with  its  golden  sands 

To  t«mpt  colonial  toil, — 
The  mines  they  wrought  were  tho  ores  of  thought, 

And  tho  heart  of  a  sterile  soil. 

And  still, — there  are  sons  of  those  ancient  sirea 

Who  the  quaint  opinion  hold, 
That  secret  danger  still  may  lurk 

In  Achan's  wedge  of  gold, — 
That  the  honest  gains  of  tho  farmer's  hand, 

As  he  bullets  the  storm  and  blast. 
Will  better  wear  in  this  worid  of  care, — 

And  brighter  shine  at  last. 

«  i^«^  t , 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  LITTLE  DRTOBIER  OF  EYLAU. 

BT  AUGUSTINE    J.    H.    DUGANNE. 


It  was  in  Prussia,  about  the  beginning  of  February,  1807,  and 
the  season  was  extremely  rigorous.  Napoleon  at  this  time  was 
awaiting  an  attack  {which  in  fact  took  place  upon  the  8th  of  the 
month)  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  army,  which  had  been  assem- 
bled on  an  extensive  plateau  near  the  village  of  Preusch-Eylau. 
On  the  night  preceding  the  7th  of  Febi-uary,  just  before  the  break 
of  day,  Napoleon  awoke  the  aide-de-camp  on  duty,  who  was 
sleeping  on  a  bundle  of  straw  thrown  across  the  threshold  of 
the  hut  wMch  served  him  for  shelter,  and  hghtly  shaking  his  arm, 
said: 

"  Come,  come,  Savary— everybody  is  stirring.  We  must  be  off 
on  our  rounds !" 

The  aide-de-camp  sprang  up,  and  by  Napoleon's  direction  went 
to  notify  tho  ofificers  of  the  major-staff  to  prepaj-e  their  usual  es- 
cort, while  the  emperor  sallied  from  the  hut  to  take  a  look  at  the 
morning.  The  weather  was  still  colder  than  on  the  night  before, 
but  the  moonlight  was  magnificent,  and  in  its  beams  Napoleon 
perceived  a  grenadier  on  duty,  a  veritable  old  grognard,  who 
knew  well  that  no  military  honors  were  due  to  any  one  between 
the  hours  of  tattoo  and  morning  drum,  was  taking  his  ease  at  a 
few  paces  distance,  his  musket  between  his  knees,  and  in  his  hand 
a  stemless  pipe  which  he  was  leisurely  engaged  in  filling,  prepar- 
atory to  a  matinal  smoke. 

"  What  sayest  thou  V  demanded  Napoleon,  "  dost  thou  believe 
it  will  be  cold  to-day  V 

"  My  emperor,  it  is  sure  and  certain  that  yesterday  at  this  same 
hour  it  was  a  little  warmer,"  returned  the  grenadier,  with  a  grim 
smile,  in  alluding  by  these  words,  to  a  murderous  engagement  that 
had  taken  place  on  the  prei-ions  night,  between  the  corps  of 
Marshal  Davoust  and  a  Russian  division, 

"  Bah !  bah !"  replied  Napoleon,  smiling  in  torn,  "  what  an  idea 
thou  hast !" 

"  It  is  rather  yourself,  my  emperor,  who  have  had  such  a  fa- 
mons  idea  in  coaxing  the  poor  Russians  into  the  frozen  hole  out 
yonder,  below  us,  in  order  to  warm  them  by-and-by  with  a  bath  of 
g-r-r-r-r-rand  cannon-shots." 

"  Thou  believest,  then,  that  it  will  be  a  finish  for  them." 

"  My  emperor,  I  believe  that  such  a  finishing  stroke  will  give 
them  a  lesson  in  French  politeness  in  the  greatest  perfection." 

"Sire!"  said  Savary,  who  had  joined  Napoleon,  during  this 
colloquy,  "  Although  jestingly,  this  soldier  speaks  the  truth. 
Never  was  your  majesty  more  happily  inspired ;  never  did  your 
brave  army  exhibit  greater  ardor,  or  more  confidence  of  success." 

"Mon  cber!  they  have  demanded  war,"  returned  Napoleon,  con- 
tinuing his  walk,  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  him.  "  I  have 
pressed  them  close,  but  the  end  must  come  to  brave  men,  and 
above  all,  we  must  endeavor  to  spare  the  blood  of  onr  own  sol- 
diers.   Is  it  not  so  V  he  added,  addressing  the  grenadier. 

"My  emperor!  that  is  not  to  be  doubted  !"  responded  the  sol- 
dier, at  the  same  instant  presenting  arms  with  great  alacrity,  for 
the  sun  had  just  cast  its  first  rays  above  the  horizon.  "  But,  to 
speak  a  private  word,"  continued  the  old  grognard,  "  it  is  difficult 
to  make  an  omelet  without  breaking  yoiu*  eggs." 


At  this  rejoinder,  Napoleon,  who  had  already  put  foot  in  stir- 
rup to  mount  his  horse,  smilcil,  but  with  a  bitter  expression  ;  then 
slightly  waving  his  hand  to  the  old  grenadier,  who  remained 
motionless  as  a  statue,  he  set  out  at  a  gallop  to  inspect  the 
lines,  followed  by  all  the  officers  of  the  major-staff,  arriving  in 
succession. 

Reaching  tho  head  of  tho  4tli  regiment  of  foot  artillciy,  in 
which  he  had  himself  served  as  captain,  fifteen  years  before.  Na- 
poleon noticed  a  little  dnimmcr,  whose  age  appeared  no  more 
tlian  ten  or  twelve  years.  Surprised  at  the  slender  shape  and 
size  of  this  child,  who  appeared  hardly  able  to  lift  his  dmra,  he 
aUghtcd,  and  approacliing  tho  little  fellow,  tapped  liira  caress- 
ingly under  the  chin,  and  as  he  raised  his  head,  asked  in  an 
ahnost  fatherly  tone  : 

"  Wliat  is  thy  age,  little  rabbit  V 

"  Most  twelve  years,  my  emperor,"  replied  tho  drummer,  his 
little  heart  beating  violently. 

"0,  well!  those  who  brought  thee  here  have  done  wrong.   They 
should  have  waited  three  or  four  years  longer." 
"  My  emperor  !  it  was  ray  mamma  who  willed  it." 
"  Then  go  from  me  to  thy  mamma,  and  tell  her  she  has  not 
common  sense.  As  for  the  rest — ^but  they  are  all  the  same.   What 
is  thy  mother's  name  I" 

"  Marie-Francoise  Siebert,  my  emperor.  She  is  cotitimere  to 
the  20th  of  the  line — you  know  her  well— and  also  my  brother 
.Francois." 

"  Siebert !"  said  the  emperor,  slightly  knitting  his  forehead, 
"it  seems  to  me  I  have  heard  tho  name.  What  does  thy  father 
do?" 

"  Ho  does  nothing  any  more,  because  he  was  killed  at  Marengo." 
"  Ah  !  ah  I"   exclaimed  Napoleon,  drawing  a  step  backwards. 
"  That  was  gloiious  for  him,"  he  continued,  in  a  grave  tone,  "  but 
— it  was  unfortunate  for  thee  1" 

And  then,  to  relieve  his  mind  as  well  as  that  of  the  child,  from 
the  sad  recollection,  he  continued  quickly : 

"And  thou  hast  a  brethcr — doubtless  he  is  with  thy  mother  ?" 
"  Yes,  my  emperor,  but  he  is  a  fifer,  and  a  great  deal  bigger 
than  me — since — " 

"No  matter!"  interrupted  Napoleon,  quickly,  and  laying  a 
stress  upon  each  word  that  he  spoke.  "  Thou  shalt  say  to  thy 
mother,  when  thou  seest  her,  that  I  find  thee  much  too  young  for 
campaigning,  and  that  I  repeated  to  thee,  that  sho  has  not 
common  sense." 

"  O,  my  emperor,  I  dare  not,"  stammered  the  little  drummer, 
dropping  his  eyes  upon  the  ground. 
"And  why  not,  sir  V 

"  Ah !  my  emperor,  one  does  not  speak  so  to  a  mother  whom 
one  loves." 

At  hearing  these  words,  Napoleon  gave  an  involuntary  start  j 
then,  shaking  his  head,  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Berthier,  who 
was  near  him : 

"  The  little  man  is  sensible — he  is  no  fool !  It  is  not  my 
place  to  teach  children  to  forget  the  respect  due  their  parents  • 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  mother  has  not  done  wron^.  Look 
gentlemen,"  he  continued,  pointing  out  to  his  officers  the  figure 
of  the  young  drummer,  who  was  rolling  his  drum-sticks  round 
in  his  httle  hands.  "  Are  not  these  fine  soldiers  to  oppose  to 
Wittgenstein's  dragoons  1" 

"But,  my  emperor,"  cried  Siebert,  raising  himself  on  tiptoe, 
"  I  am  not  afraid !  and  besides,  I  already  know  all  my  beats.  M. 
Romenf,  our  drum-major,  gives  me  extra  lessons  on  the  days 
when  he  docs  not  teach  my  comrades." 

"  Ah !  that  is  different,"  replied  Napoleon,  making  a  gesture  of 
mock  approbation.  "  As  M.  Romeuf,  the  drum-major,  gives  thee 
extra  lessons,  I  have  nothing  farther  to  say,  only  that  I  did  not 
know  it.  As  for  the  rest,  we  shall  judge  to-moiTow  what  thy 
talents  are,  and  what  progress  thou  hast  made  with  this  emeritus 
professor  of  thine." 

And  hghtly  pinching  the  bo/s  ear.  Napoleon  smiled,  remount- 
ed his  horse  and  rode  away. 

"  He  is  quite  pretty,  this  little  one,"  remarked  he  to  Savary, 
as  they  rode  forward  in  the  inspection  of  the  regiment.  "  If 
any  accident  should  happen  to  him,  I  should  never  forgive  liis 
mother." 

The  battle  of  Austerlitz,  to  use  Napoleon's  words,  was  a  thun- 
derbolt ;  but  that  of  Eylau,  which  the  Russians  pretended  to  have 
gained,  though  the  French  never  lost  it,  might  perhaps  be  better 
compared  to  an  earthquake,  for  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
teiTible  conflicts  that  ever  engaged  the  grand  army.  The  whole 
morning  was  passed  in  death-parleys,  according  to  the  expression 
of  Murat,  who  here,  as  everywhere,  enacted  prodigies  of  valor. 
About  the  third  hour  after  noon,  the  combat  had  become  so  bloody 
that  the  most  detennined  natures  were  imbued  with  horror.  A 
battery  of  the  guard,  consisting  of  eight  pieces  of  twelve-pound 
cannon,  under  the  orders  of  General  Lariboissiere,  discharged  for 
more  than  two  hours,  an  avalanche  of  broken  copper  and  iron 
(mitraiUes)  upon  the  Russians,  crushing  them  hterally  to  powder. 
Night  alone  put  a  period  to  the  caraagc,  and  the  French  troops 
bivouacked  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  same  positions  which  they 
had  occupied  during  the  combat  of  the  day. 

The  next  morning,  February  9th,  just  at  daybreak,  as  was  his 
custom.  Napoleon  was  visiting  successively  everj'  place  where 
French  and  Russians  had  encountered  during  the  action.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  a  bed  of  snow,  out  of  which  protruded 
here  and  there,  the  bodies  of  dying  men,  and  ruins  of  ever}'  de- 
scription, while  on  all  sides  great  blotches  of  blood  stained  the 
temporaiy  whiteness  of  the  ground.  Detachments  of  prisoners 
ranged  in  all  directions  of  the  vast  field  of  havoc,  lifting  the 
wounded  of  both  armies  and  beaiing  them  to  the  ambulances. 
The  spectacle  was  a  frightful  one. 


Traversing  the  plain  of  Prausch-Eylau,  Napoleon  passed  over 
that  portion  of  the  ground  where  the  Old  Guard  and  the  corps  of 
Marshal  Davoust  had  made  head  against  the  entire  hostile  army. 
There  lay  sixteen  French  generals,  among  whom  were  the  brave 
d'Hautpoul,  Dahlman  and  Corbineau,  who  commanded  divisions 
of  the  imperial  guard.  In  viewing  this  hoirible  mosaic.  Napo- 
leon cried  in  a  half-choked  voice  :  "  0  1  Death  has  passed  by  this 
way !" 

As  he  spoke,  a  long  train  of  carts,  litters  and  tumbrils,  loaded 
with  Russian  corpses  debouched  upon  the  plain,  and  advanced 
towards  him.  As  the  funeral  cortege  approached,  the  emperor 
checked  his  horse,  and  turned  quickly. 

" Halt,  gentlemen  !"  cried  he,  addressing  his  major-staff.  "Off 
hats,"  added  he,  in  a  voice  of  emotion.  And  uncovering  his 
head  as  the  first  cart  reached  the  elevation  where  ho  had  paused  ; 
"  Honor  to  unfortunate  courage,"  said  he,  saluting  the  procession. 
When  the  last  tumbril  had  passed  before  him,  he  drew  bridle, 
and  rode  on;  but  haidly  had  he  proceeded  two  hundi-cd  paces, 
than  he  perceived  at  a  distance  a  shapeless-looking  mass  home  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  man  clad  in  a  sort  of  blouse. 

"Savary,"  cried  he  to  his  aide-de-camp,  "go  and  see  what 
that  is." 

The  officer  spurred  forward  towards  the  obj.  \  and  returned 
immediately. 

"  Sire  I  it  is  a  young  drummer  whom  they  are  con\  ^ying  to  an 
ambulance.     Both  his  legs  are  shot  off." 

"  Poor  little  one  I"  exclaimed  tho  emperor  sadly,  dropping  his 
head. 

But  all  at  once,  making  an  abnipt  movement  on  bis  horse,  and 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven  as  if  a  powerful  recollection  had  crossed 
his  mind,  he  cried : 

"A  young  drummer,  said  yoni  Run,  sir,  run,  and  learn  his 
name  and  the  number  of  his  regiment," 

The  aide-de-camp  was  off  like  an  aiTow,  and  during  the  brief 
period  of  his  absence  Napoleon  appeared  agitated  with  an  emo- 
tion that  he  sn"ove  in  vain  to  master,  as  was  evident  to  every 
one  present.     Savaiy  returned. 

"  Eh — well !     Who  is  he  V  demanded  Napoleon,  hurriedly. 
"  Sire,  he  belongs  to  the  4th  regiment  of  foot  artillery.     I  tried 
to  question  him,  but  in  the  poor  little  fellow's  state  all  I  could 
learn  was  that  his  name  was  Siebert,  and  — " 

"  0,  my  God  !  I  thought  so !"  cried  the  emperor,  interrupting 

his  aide-de-camp.    "  Enough  !  enough  !  I  wish  to  know  no  more  1" 

And  letting  fall  tho  reins  of  his  horse,  he  covered  his  face  with 

his  t\vo  hands,  and  murmured  in  a  broken  voice  :  "Poor  child! 

Unhappy  mother  !     O,  war !  war  !" 

Then  he  rode  forward  sadly  and  slowly,  his  officers  preserving 
a  pensive  silence. 

This  melancholy  visit  to  the  battle-field,  and  above  all  the  meet-  ' 
ing  with  little  Siebert,  had  deeply  atfected  the  emperor.  The  ma- 
jor-general endeavored  to  divert  his  thoughts  by  speaking  of  the 
value  and  glory  which  the  day  of  Eylan  had  added  to  his  triumphs. 
"Berthier!"  said  Napoleon.  "There  are  seasons  when  the 
heart  speaks  louder  than  politics." 

And  the  bulletin  which  that  day  announced  the  victory,  seems 
to  bear  ti-aces  of  the  painful  thoughts  which  had  filled  the  em- 
peror's soul ;  for  at  the  foot  of  the  record,  Napoleon  has  added  in 
his  own  hand  :  "  The  sight  of  Eylau's  battle-field  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  princes  with  a  love  of  peace,  and  a  horror  of 
war !" 

Siebert,  the  worthy  child,  had  kept  his  word.  The  night  pre- 
vious, when  beating  the  charge  with  all  tho  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
of  an  old  soldier,  at  the  moment  when  a  Russian  battery  was 
striving  to  dismount  that  of  the  4th  regiment,  a  splinter  from  one 
of  the  guns  had  broken  both  of  our  little  drammer's  knees. 

"  Fire  I  Vive  I'empereur  J"  cried  the  poor  child,  as  he  fell  upon 
the  snow. 

Then  he  called  to  an  old  cannonneer. 

"  0,  my  godfather !"  said  he,  and  with  beautiful  simplicity,  in  a 
touching  voice  ;  "  Do  not  leave  me  here  !  In  the  night  the  Ki7i- 
serlichs  will  cut  me  into  pieces  and  eat  me.  Carry  me,  therefore, 
I  pray  thee,  to  the  wagons  of  the  20th,  for  then  I  can  embrace 
my  mamma  and  my  brother  before  I  die." 

The  artillery -man  had  taken  him  under  his  arm  and  was  about 
to  carry  him  away,  after  passing  to  a  comrade  the  rammer  which 
he  had  been  using,  when  a  Russian  cannon-ball  came  wliistling 
along  and  cut  the  old  soldier  completely  in  two  ;  god-father  and 
god-son  fi'll  to  the  ground.  It  was  not  till  the  next  morning  that 
the  driver  of  one  of  the  ambulances  or  hospital  carts,  perceiving 
that  the  drummer  still  breathed,  moistened  his  lips  with  a  few 
drops  of  cordial  to  give  him  sti-ength,  and  was  bearing  him  away 
upon  his  shoulders,  when  they  were  noticed  by  the  emperor. 

The  poor  child  endured  without  a  murmur  the  double  ampu- 
tation wliich  was  performed  by  the  surgeon-major  of  the  regiment, 
and  lived  to  receive  the  cross  of  -honor  which  Napoleon  sent  him 
by  the  hands  of  his  colonel,  but  not  long  enough  to  accomplish 
the  latest  wish  of  his  heart — to  embrace  his  mother.  She  was  far 
away  from  his  death-bed,  taking  care  of  her  other  son  Francois, 
who  had  been  also  wounded  the  night  before. 


JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR. 

Few  American  travellers  who  visit  the  Rhine,  and  arc  hunicd 
by  railroad  through  the  beautiful  country  between  Ileidelberg  and 
Baden-Baden,  are  awai-e  that  on  that  tour  thoy  pass  almost  within 
siglit  of  the  bu-th-place  of  a  man  distinguished  as  the  Crcesus  of 
America.  John  Jacob  Astor  was  born  in  tlie  village  of  Wnlldori", 
a  short  distanLC  from  Heidelberg,  and,  not  a^bamod  of  his  hum- 
ble origin,  lie  made  a  jiiovision  in  his  will  for  an  institution  to 
perpetuate  his  me ra or}- in  the  place  of  his  birth,  as  the  "Astor 
Library"  will  in  the  place  of  his  residence.  The  "Astor  House," 
as  it  is  called,  was  dedicated  with  solemn  ceremonies  July  9,  and 
is  for  throe  purposes — an  infjnl  school,  uu  educational  institute  for 
the  young,  and  a  reticat  for  the  aged  :iud  indigent. — y.  Y.  7Y/HfS. 
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VIEW   OF   THE   SUSPENSION   BRIDGE   OVER   THE   RIVER    ST.   JOHN.   N.   B. 


SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  OYER  THE  ST.  JOHW. 

The  engraTing  above  represents  the  Falls  of  the  river  St.  John, 
together  with  the  elegant  suspension  bridge  which  crosses  it.  We 
are  indebted  to  a  friend,  Mr.  H.  Carlton  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  for 
the  following  description  of  this  bridge.  To  the  tourist  in  the 
British  Provinces,  no  work  of  art  presents  more  material  for  ad- 
miration than  this.  The  beauty  of  the  bridge  itself,  appears  in 
centrast  with  the  wild  and  savage  sccnonr  around,  and  its  light 
and  fragile  form  overhangs  one  of  the  most  tumnltnons  scenes  in 
Nature.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  erect  a  bridge  over 
the  river  in  former  times,  bat  nntil  now  none  have  been  saccessfnl. 


j    The  present  bridge  ia  one  of  tho  strongest  in  America,  and  was 
bnilt  hj  tha  architect  of  that  at  Niagara.    Four  massive  towers, 
— whose  huge  stones  remind  one  of  the  Etruscan  edifices — arise 
I    as  supports,  two  on  each  side.     Each  one  ia  fifty  foet  in  height, 
I   and  twelve  feet  square  at  iho  base.     Over  each,  six  wire  cables 
I   pass  to  support  the  bridge.     There  are  twelve  in  all,  and  they  ex- 
cite wonder  by  means  of  their  enormous  thickness.     The  bridge 
itself  is  twenty  foet  wide,  and  seven  hundred  in  length.     The  tor- 
rent of  the  river  is  so  strong  and  impetuous,  that  every  fabric  hith- 
erto thrown  across  the  stream  has  been  annihilated,  and  sometimes 
attended  with  loss  of  life  as  well  as  of  property. 


ECTTERMlIiK  FALIiS, 

This  Fall  is  situated  some  mile  and  a  half  below  the  Arnold's 
Palls,  a  view  of  which  was  given  to  the  readers  of  the  Pictorial 
in  a  former  number.  In  appearance  Buttermilk  Fall  differs  very 
mnch  from  them.  Instead  of  falling  into  the  river  obliquely  and 
being  divided  by  an  island — it  comes  over  the  body  of  the  brae- 
stone  rock,  in  one  bold  rush  during  the  spring  freshets.  In  snm- 
mer  only  does  it  break  into  those  beautiful  channels  as  represented 
in  our  sketch.  The  reader  must  judge  himself  which  is  the  most 
beautiful,  as  we  believe  them  both  worthy  a  place  in  our  paper, 
and  both  faithfully  rendered,  and  thoroughly  American  in  character. 
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MILL  ON  THE  MOHAmt  RTVER. 

The  view  below  represents  one  of  those  little  Eden-like  scenes, 
6o  fall  of  picturesque  beauty  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  river, 
which  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  scenery.  In  some  places  it  is 
hemmed  in  by  quite  high  hiUs,  with  a  rapid  running  stream — then 
again  it  spreads  itself  out  into  a  wide  bottom  of  level  land,  won- 


VEEW    OF   THE    CITY   OF   LOUISVILLE,   KENTUCKY. 

derful  for  its  richness  and  productiveness  of  soil — with  a  lake-like 
meandering  expanse  of  water,  begirt  with  beautiful  trees,  making 
many  a  lovely  picture  which  we  fear  is  too  often  "  bom  to  blush 
unseen,  or  waste  its  sweetness  on  its  '  native  '  air."  Seen  at  least 
only  by  him  who  earnestly  looks  for  it,  and  but  dimly  perceived 
by  the  passing  traveller  as  he  is  whirled  through  its  midst  by  the 


[For  descriptaon,.5ee.page  I-IO.] 


inexorable  cars,  or  the  still  slower  conveyance  by  canal.  Now 
and  then,  however,  a  visitor  will  explore  its  more  retired  nooks, 
culling  some  such  sweet  picture  aa  we  give  in  our  accompanying 
illustration,  and  so  refresh  our  minds  with  a  glimpse  of  country 
life,  and  country  things ;  doubly  refreshing  to  those  pent  up  within 
the  walls  of  a  city. 


-if 


MTT.T.   IN   THE   VALLEY    OF    THE   MOHA>yK   RIVER,   NEW    \ORK. 
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[TVritten  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  FAI>EVG  OF  A  BOUQUET. 


BY     MAST     rORKKST. 


Those  fair  fresh  flowtsrs  you  gare  me 

Hare  fallen  to  decay ; 
Their  fragmnce  and  their  beauty 

Hare  passed  too  soon  away. 

I  saw  them  quickly  &ding 

Before  my  watchful  eye ; 
Their  lovely  leaTes  were  falling — 

I  knew  tliat  they  must  die. 

Bat  one  white  rose  among  them 

Far  fairer  than  the  rest. 
Bloomed  longer  on  its  tender  stem, 

And  shed  itd  fiagnince  best. 

I  watched  the  beauteous  thing  of  life. 

Surrounded  by  decay : 
But.  ah,  it  lingered  for  a  while, 

Then  Cided  quick  away. 

Tell  me,  will  &iendship  pass  away 
A*  quick  as  summer  flowers — 

I>well  in  CUP  boeoms  for  a  day, 
Then  pass  like  Seeting  hoursf 


[Written  for  Glcason*s  Pictorial.] 

THE   BEGGAR    OF    VALEXCU. 


BT  DR.   J.   n.   K0BIN30S. 


CmVPTER  I. 
"  Thxs  you  scorn  my  proposals  1"  said  Don  Ambrosio. 
"I  desire  that  yoa  will  press  yonr  suit  no  further,"  retnmed 
Don  Garcia,  coldly. 

"  Give  your  reasons.  My  blood  is  as  ancient  and  honorable  as 
that  of  the  Bustillos.  Be  frank — I  wish  we  may  understand  each 
other,"  resumed  the  former. 

"  There  is  little  need  that  we  should  waste  words.  My  senti- 
ments I  believe,  Don  Ca^tiUano,  are  perfectly  well  known ;  it 
does  not  comport  with  my  views  that  you  should  press  yonr  atten- 
tions upon  Dona  Estifania,  my  sister.  Let  this  satisfy  you,  nor 
question  me  further;  I  am  weary  of  the  subject,"  retorted 
Garcia,  haughtily. 

An  angry  frown  darkened  the  face  of  Ambrosio  Castillano, 
and  his  hand  wandered  nervously  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

"  Don  Garcia,  I  never  could  brook  insult,  and  I  will  not,  even 
from  the  favorite  of  King  Ferdinand." 

"Dona  Estifania  desires  to  be  annoyed  no  more  by  your  pre- 
posterous pretensions,"  said  the  other,  with  glowing  warmth. 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
my  attentions  are  far  from  annoying  to  your  fair  sister,"  rejoined 
Castillano,  somewhat  sarcastically. 

""Wliat!  do  yon  presume  to  speak  thus  lightly  of  Dona 
Estifania.?  Have  a  care,  senor,  lest  you  provoke  me  beyond 
endurance." 

*'  I  throw  back  your  presxunptuons  insolence  with  nnmeasnred 
contempt,"  rejoined  Ambrosio.  "Draw,  proud  dependence  on 
the  king's  bounty,  and  defend  yourself.  Know  that  Ambrosio 
Castillano  is  able  to  guard  his  honor,  and  punish  audacity." 

The  swords  of  the  noblemen  flew  from  their  scabbards  with  the 
quickness  of  thought,  and  Castillano  had  received  a  slight  flesh 
wound  before  the  friends  of  the  parties  could  interfere  to  put  an 
end  to  the  quarrel.  They  parted  with  their  mutnal  feelings  of 
hostility  greatly  embittered,  one  determined  on  revenge,  and  the 
other  resolved  to  crush  the  increasing  influence  of  iiis  enemy. 

Bustillo  was  the  favorite  of  King  Ferdinand,  and  Castillano 
one  of  those  discontented  nobles  who  liked  neither  his  person  nor 
his  government,  and  was  ready  to  take  sides  with  Don  Alonzo  de 
la  Corda,  who  conspired  against  his  authority.  His  brother  Al- 
varo  sympathized  cordially  with  him  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
the  matter  of  disliking  the  haughty  Bustillo, 

Unfortunately  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  Ambrosio,  he  had  been 
smitten  by  the  charms  of  Dona  Estifania,  Garcia's  sister.  The 
lady  had  not  proved  insensible  to  the  worth  of  so  gallant  a  cabal- 
lero  as  Castillano,  but  confessed,  in  numberless  ways,  his  power 
over  her  aflTections,  and  saw  with  lively  fears  the  feelings  of  ran- 
cor which  her  brother's  unfriendly,  and,  on  the  whole,  unjustifiable 
conduct,  produced  in  the  bosom  of  her  lover. 

He  had  an  interview  with  his  beautiful  enchantress  soon  after 
the  encounter  above  named,  when  a  conversation  of  the  following 
nature  transpired. 

"Let  me  entreat  you,  brave  Ambrosio,  to  moderate  your  anger, 
and  remember  the  object  of  your  resentment  is  my  brother,"  she 
said,  with  much  earnestness. 

"  In  obedience  to  your  behest,  believe  me,  gentle  lady,  I  should 
have  strength  to  forget  anything,  everything  but  an  insnlt ;  and 
that,  how  can  an  honorable  man  forget  ?  Cease,  fair  Estifania,  to 
urge  me.  My  feelings  are  deeply  wounded,  and  honor  calls 
loudly  for  redress.  Do  not  speak  in  his  favor — he  must  suffer 
the  consequences  due  his  breach  of  knightly  comtesy,"  replied 
Castillano. 

"  Nay,  pause  and  consider !  Is  he  not  beyond  your  vengeance 
— does  not  the  strong  arm  of  Ferdinand  protect  him  1  Be  pru- 
dent, senor;  you  cannot  reach  Mm,  and  by  striving  to  do  so, 
will  only  call  down  destruction  upon  yourself.  The  king  is 
by  no  means  friendly  toward  the  Castillanos ;  he  looks  upon 
them  with  a  jealous  eye ;  he  is  watching  for  treason  and  foul 
conspiracy,  and  thinks  to  find  it  rankest  among  those  who  call 
themselves  your  friends.     My  dear  Ambrosio,  if  you  wish  not 


for  a  fearful  death,  fly  from  Valencia — fly  with  Alvaro  your 
brother,  and  leave  this  work  of  vengeance  for  some  future  day ; 
or,  more  properly,  leave  it  to  Heaven  altogether.  If  yon  have 
been,  or  are  being  i\Tonged,  trust  that  the  saints  and  good  angels 
will  right  you  in  the  sure  course  of  events," 

"  Deeply  do  your  words  move  me.  Was  ever  cavaUer  so  per- 
plexed 1  Wronged  by  the  haughtiest  and  most  selfish  of  men,  I 
am  entreated  by  the  fairest  and  best  of  women  to  leave  my  qnar- 
rels  to  be  settled  by  Heaven  !  Ah !  what  can  an  honorable  knight 
and  devoted  lover  do  V  exclaimed  Castillano,  in  great'  agitation. 

"  Follow  the  promptings  of  your  better  nature.  Kise  above  the 
malice  of  your  enemies,  and  show  them  that  you  can  be  greater 
than  those  who  are  slaves  to  their  own  ambitious  views  and  base 
appetites.  Garcia  is  my  brother  and  I  love  him,  despite  all  his 
failings ;  therefore  you  cannot  strike  at  him  without  aiming  a 
blow  at  the  happiness  of  the  woman  you  profess  to  love.  I  know 
that  he  is  scheming  and  proud,  and  that  neither  he  nor  the  king 
has  any  affection  for  the  Castillanos,  but  would  rejoice  in  their 
destruction ;  consequently  it  remains  for  you  to  attend  to  your 
safety  as  best  you  may,  which  can  only  be  done  by  leaving 
Valencia." 

"  Does  the  king  meditate  my  ruin  V* 

"  I  may  not  betray  my  brother,  or  speak  of  the  views  of  Fer- 
dinand ;  but  if  you  would  escape  trouble,  disgrace,  ignominy,  dis- 
trust, suspicion,  and  perhaps  death,  be  advised  by  one  whose  too 
yielding  heart  would  make  any  sacrifice  to  serre  you." 

"  I  cannot  resist  the  eloquence  of  your  pleadings.  I  will  has- 
ten to  my  brother,  and  together  we  will  go  to  Martos,  where  we 
have  many  friends  ;  but  I  fear  yon  will  not  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  eS'ort  it  costs  mo  to  come  to  this  determination." 

"  Cease  to  cherish  such  thoughts ;  I  know  what  a  brave  cabal- 
lero's  idea  of  honor  is,  and  therefore  value  the  sacrifice  you  are 
making  for  my  sake." 

"  Then,  fairest  of  Valencia's  daughters,  adieu ;  but  remember 
that  in  going  to  Martos,  I  do  not  renounce  my  intention  to  seek 
satisfaction  of  Garcia.  He  shall  yet  feel  the  just  weight  of  my 
anger." 

With  a  low  bow  Castillano  left  the  presence  of  his  mistress  to 
comply  reluctantly  with  her  wishes,  which,  though  growing  out 
of  anxiety  for  Ins  safety,  were  certainly  quite  adverse  to  his  natu- 
ral incUnations.  Estifania  saw  neither  Ambrosio  nor  his  brother 
until  after  the  events  had  transpired  which  we  shall  now  hasten 
to  record. 


CHAPTEE  n. 
It  was  night  at  Valencia,  and  storm  and  darkness  threw  their 
gloomiest  influences  over  the  deserted  streets.  The  rain  poured 
down  in  torrents,  the  wind  whistled  melancholy  tunes  through 
the  crevices,  swept  fiercely  across  public  squares,  doivn  lonely 
lanes,  and  along  great  thoroughfares.  It  was  an  inauspicious 
hour  for  any  human  being  to  be  abroad,  but  in  defiance  of  rain, 
darkness  and  wind,  a  poor,  ragged  looking  object  stood  shivering 
under  a  porch  not  far  from  Ferdinand's  palace. 

"  Ah  !"  said  he,  gathering  with  a  trembling  hand  his  tattered 
habiliments  more  closely  about  his  bent  figure,  "  ah  !  this  is  a  very 
wretched  world  to  five  in,  and  I  wish  I  was  well  out  of  it.  The 
distribution  of  Heaven's  blessings  is  unequal,  and  therefore  un- 
just. Some  of  my  species  are  clothed  in  fine  linen,  and  fare 
sumptuously  every  day,  while  the  greater  portion,  myself  among 
the  number  (woe  is  me),  have  not  even  a  manger  or  dog  keimel  to 
lie  in,  or  a  crust  to  eat.     It  were  well  that  I  should  die  !" 

The  mendicant  wiped  the  water  from  his  face  which  the  search- 
ino-  blast  had  beaten  upon  bim  in  plentiful  spray,  and  heaved  a 
deep  sigh. 

"  Tes,  it  would  be  a  boon  for  Juan  Ferran  to  die.  If  my  pa- 
tron saint  would  nerve  my  arm  with  strength,  I  would  not  drag 
this  starving  carcass  around  any  longer,  but  with  my  dagger 
search  out  some  %ital  part,  and  so  perish  and  forget  my  sorrows." 
Juan  Ferran's  hand  wandered  nenously  to  his  side. 
"Alas!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  have  no  dagger ;  I  am  even^too 
poor  to  possess  the  means  of  self-destruction.  But  what  is  that 
upon  the  ground  that  shines  through  this  intense  darkness  ?  God 
has  befriended  me !  it  is  a  knife  which  some  honest  artisan  has 
dropped  on  his  way  home.  The  point  is  none  of  the  sharpest, 
but  it  will  do.  Kow,  Juan  Ferran,  thou  miserable  beggar  of  Va- 
lencia, say  a  prayer  to  the  blessed  Mary,  for  here  thy  miseries 
shall  end." 

Ferran  bowed  his  head,  muttered  a  prayer,  crossed  himself  de- 
voutly, and  opening  his  remnant  of  a  coat,  prepared  to  strike ; 
but  was  arrested  in  his  intent  by  a  shrill  voice  which  cried  out : 

"  Hold,  there,  Juan  !  that  is  fit  employment  for  a  fool  only. 
Why  do  you  seek  to  die  ?  How  know  you  that  you  will  fare  any 
better  in  the  other  world  than  in  this  1  Wlien  you  are  wanted 
there,  you  will  be  summoned  by  Underbel  himself — disposer  of 
life  and  death." 

"  What !  yon  here,  hag  of  a  gipsy  witch !"  exclaimed  the  beg- 
gar, angrily. 

"  Yes,  I  came  after  my  knife  which  I  dropped  here  an  hour 
ago  while  stopping  to  rest,  and  I  believe  the  inspiration  of  Aldo- 
boran  has  sent  me  back  to  prevent  a  silly  and  sinful  act,"  replied 
the  Gitana. 

"  Yon  do  well  to  speak  of  sinful  acts !  t/ou,  a  sorceress,  and  the 
descendant  of  a  generation  of  witches  and  nuveiros !  I  have 
heard  that  Satan  sometimes  rebukes  sin." 

"  Come,  don't  be  bitter  against  me,  my  bonny  beggar  man ;  the 
poor  and  outcast  should  not  be  enemies.  Xonr  fortune  may  be 
near  a  sudden  crisis,  which,  when  past,  will  leave  you  in  a  better 
way  to  iive.  Know  you  not  that  it  is  a  sure  sign  when  one  under- 
takes to  kill  himself,  and  fails,  that  he  is  about  to  meet  with  some 
uncommon  good  luck  V  continued  the  gipsy. 


"  Ko ;  I  never  heard  of  that  before.  Tell  me,  good  gossip,  is 
it  really  so  V 

"  Now  your  tune  changes,  and  the  witch  hag  has  become  a  good 
gossip  !  0  how  deceitful  is  the  human  heart— especially  that  of 
a  beggar !  But  I  will  pardon  your  ill-breeding  in  the  first  in- 
stance, for  why  should  old  Aspasia  be  provoked  with  one  so  mis- 
erable that  he  cannot  get  wherewith  to  cat,  or  find  a  decent  ken- 
nel in  which  to  lay  his  gray  head.  Come  now,  old  man,  listen  ! 
I  predict  that  you  will  make  a  bonny  fortune  this  very  night." 

"A  fine  night  for  good  luck,  indeed  !"  said  Juan,  sarcastically, 
pressing  to  the  most  sheltered  part  of  the  porch  and  folding  his 
fluttering  rags  across  his  breast. 

"  Storm  and  darkness  have  their  oses,  Ferran,  and  will  bring 
you  a  god-send,  I  dare  say.  Let  me  advise  you  to  lie  down  here 
and"  sleep,  nor  think  more  of  ending  your  days  by  the  dagger. 
Ha !  ha !  ragged  beggar,  your  baji  reads  right  well.  But  mind 
you,  do  not  stir  from  here ;  curl  down  like  a  dog  of  a  Gentile,  as 
you  are.    Do  you  hear  me,  graybeard  V 

"1  hear  you  !"  muttered  Juan,  and  was  conscious  at  the  same 
instant  that  the  Gitana  was  walking  away. 

"  Pretty  advice,  indeed !  What  else  remains  to  me  but  to  lie 
down  here  like  a  cur.  A  murrain  upon  her  tongue,  and  a  male* 
diction  upon  her  officiousness  !  If  she  had  kept  away,  I  should 
now  have  been  with — with — Abraham,  perhaps,  instead  of  in  the 
gutter.  Well,  there's  no  help  for  it,  and  down  I  go  into  this  damp 
bed  which  necessiti/  has  made  for  me." 

Ferran  rolled  himself  into  as  small  a  ball  as  it  was  possible  for 
a  haman  figure  to  be  made  into  by  the  mere  force  of  muscular 
contraction.  It  was  a  hard  conch,  in  fact  a  contemptible  one,  but 
where  could  the  beggar  of  Valencia  find  a  better  1  There  was  the 
difficulty — or,  as  some  would  say,  the  rub — and  he  wished  from 
his  heart  that  some  person,  wiser  than  himself,  would  tell  him 
where  more  convenient  and  comfortable  lodgings  could  be  found. 

Poor  Juan  Ferran  closed  his  aching  eyes,  and  with  his  head 
thrust  more  deeply  into  his  poorer  hat,  tried  to  sleep.  It  is  well 
known  that  cold  has  the  effect  to  make  one  somnolent,  and  Fer- 
ran's blood  (made  thm  by  meagre  diet),  chilled  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  night,  rendered  him  drowsy  and  ready  to  confess  the  influ- 
ence of  the  dreamy  god  that  extends  his  mercies  to  the  mendicant 
as  well  as  to  the  crowned  king.  He  slept — so  much  long  habit 
reconciles  one  to  the  lowest  estate  to  which  man  may  be  reduced. 

Having  thtis  happily  forgotten  his  misery,  he  was  vexed  when 
he  was  awakened  by  approaching  footsteps.  Opemng  his  heavy 
eyes  he  could  see,  although  dimly,  the  outlines  of  two  persons  be- 
neath the  porch.  Who  the  intruders  were,  he  conld  not  tell ;  but 
he  knew  by  the  glitter  of  the  gold  lace  npon  their  garments,  that 
they  were  far  above  his  condition  in  life. 

The  storm  lulled  a  little,  and  a  flash  of  lightning  gleamed 
across  the  faces  of  the  interlopers  (for  such  the  beggar  considered 
them),  and  the  original  occupant  imagined  that  their  features  had 
a  familiar  look  ;  but  whose  they  were  he  could  not  think. 

"  I  pray  that  this  driving  storm  may  cease,"  said  one  of  them, 
in  a  low  tone. 

"  And  I,  my  friend,  pray  thrice  as  earnestly  that  it  may  con- 
tinue nntil  after  this  deed  is  done." 

"Ton  are  alwap  different  from  other  people.  Why  do  you 
like  this  awfnl  night  V  said  the  other. 

"  Because  it  will  conceal  ns  with  its  friendly  darkness,  enable 
us  to  strike  unperceived,  and  glide  away  unnoted.  So  yon  per- 
ceive why  I  like  the  darkness." 

"  Some  foul  deed  is  meditated,  no  doubt,"-  thought  Juan,  as  he 
vainlv  tried  to  circumscribe  his  circumference  and  diameter  still 
more,  that  he  might  the  better  escape  notice ;  but  there  was  little 
danger  of  that,  for  the  overhanging  clouds  grew  blacker,  and  drew 
a  more  impenetrable  cmtain  about  the  beggar's  bed. 

"  Hist !  I  hear  steps,"  said  one  of  them,  "  it  must  be  onr  man. 
Come,  follow — ^we  will  soon  despatch  this  business — here  we  go — 
now  for  it ;"  and  then  the  words  of  the  imknown  persons  could  no 
longer  be  heard. 

At  first  Juan  Ferran  thought  he  would  get  up  and  steal  after 
the  assassins  (for  such  they  obviously  were),  and  see  what  outrage 
they  were  about  to  commit ;  but  second  thought,  which  is  usually 
the  wisest,  induced  him  to  stay  just  where  he  was ;  "  for,"  he  justly 
reasoned,  "  if  a  murder  is  to  be  wrought,  the  further  I  am  from 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy  the  better — otherwise,  I  might  be  impli- 
cated in  the  same."  So  the  mendicant  remained,  assured  in  his 
own  mind  that  he  should  hear  on  the  following  morning  the  news 
of  an  assassination. 

The  singular  prediction  of  Aspasia,  the  Gitana,  occurred  to 
him,  and  be  queried  if  the  "  bonny  fortune  "  were  not  connected 
with  what  was  then  transpiring.  He  was  reflecting  profoundly 
npon  the  subject  when  the  same  personages  came  back  with  ranch 
more  precipitation  than  they  had  left  the  spot.  He  shuddered 
when  he  saw,  grasped  tightly  in  the  hand  of  one  of  them,  a  dag- 
ger whose  jewelled  hilt  sparkled  brightly  through  the  darkness. 

"It's  done,"  said  one.  "I  stmck  home,  and  in  a  sure  place. 
The  royal  minion  dies,  and  Ambrosio  Castillano  has  no  longer  an 
obstacle  to  his  union  ^vith  Dona  Estifania." 

"It  was  quickly  accomphshed,  but  all  Valencia  will  soon  be 
astir — agape  with  horror.  But  this  is  not,  methinks,  a  very  safe 
retreat.     Hark !  -what  is  that  V 

The  caballcros  listened  with  suppressed  respiration. 
"  By  the  virgin !    the    palace  guards   are    alarmed    already. 
Good  faith  !  we  mast  fly,  as  you  say.     Away,  then,  away."    And 
so  the  assassins  ran  from  the  porch,  leaving  the  mendicant  once 
more  its  sole  occupant. 

"This  wicked  world  surprises  me  more  and  more,  the  longer  I 
live  in  it,"  he  muttered.  "My  life  upon  it,  those  two  persons 
were  the  Castillanos.  Ah,  well,  alackaday  !  who  can  tell  an  hon- 
est man  from  a  rogue  in  these  degenerate  times !" 
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Ferran  crouched  as  closely  as  possible,  for  he  saw  lights  flashing 
in  the  direction  of  the  palace,  and  soon  they  came  toward  his  rest- 
ing place  borne  in  the  hands  of  the  guard. 

*'  The  vilhiin  ran  this  way,  I'll  warrant,"  said  one. 

"Ay,  no  doubt;  so  let  us  look  sharply  about  us,"  added  another. 

"  There  is  no  one  here,  at  all  events,"  resumed  the  tirst  speaker, 
brandishing  his  torch  aloft,  while  he  held  a  heavy  short-sword  in 
the  other  hand. 

"  By  my  halidome  1"  exclaimed  his  companion,  "  it's  my  opin- 
ion you  are  stark  blind.  See  !  here  lies  the  murderer  of  Bustillo, 
curled  up  like  a  toad  in  the  mud.  What  a  vile  looking  miscreant 
he  is,  to  be  sure !" 

"  O,  Dies  !  what  a  shocking  specimen  of  the  human  species. 
"Up,  sirrah,  up,  ere  I  transfix  you  with  ray  sword !  Ton  shall  go 
straight  to  the  dungeon,  and  you  will  die  miserably,  I'll  wan*aut. 
"Why,  the  king  will  send  abroad  for  the  most  accomplished  gentle- 
men of  the  torture,  and  they'll  come  bringing  all  their  pretty 
playthings  with  them  to  be  applied  to  your  wicked  body.  A  sorry 
death  will  the  assassin  of  Bustillo  die." 

The  mendicant  was  dragged  unceremoniously  from  his  crouch- 
ing-place,  and  the  guards  stood  round  him  with  expressions  of 
disgust  and  scorn,  holding  their  blazing  torches  close  to  his  face 
in  order  to  see  how  such  a  monster  looked.  Although  Eerran 
had  meditated  suicide  a  few  hours  before,  he  now  stood  mth  teeth 
chattering  with  fear  (as  well  as  by  reason  of  the  cold)  before  his 
captors.  He  protested  his  innocence,  and  solemnly  called  on  God 
to  give  force  and  sanctity  to  his  asseverations.  But  his  declara- 
tions were  met  only  by  rude  curses  and  ruder  bufiets ;  he  was 
immediately  conducted  to  prison  where  he  had  leisure  to  reflect 
on  his  terrible  predicament. 

"And  this,"  he  murmured,  "is  the  *  bonny  fortune,'  which  the 
witch-hag  predicted  for  me.    Alackaday  !     "Woe  is  me  I" 

In  the  morning  he  was  taken  before  the  king  and  stood  in  his 
presence  perspiring  with  fear. 

"  So  this  is  the  murderer  of  our  faithful  and  well  beloved  friend 
Bustillo.  A  villanous  looking  rascal,  truly.  Sirrah* !  what  have 
you  to  say?"  said  Ferdinand. 

"  I  would  humbly  protest,  my  honored  liege,  that  I  am  as  inno- 
cent of  the  deed  as  a  saint  in  heaven.  I  am,  may  it  please  your 
gracious  majesty,  but  a  poor  beggar,  and  failing  to  find  a  better 
shelter,  took  refuge  in  the  porch  where  X  was  found,"  replied  Juan. 

"  A  fine  place  to  take  refuge,  certainly  !  Why,  I  am  told  that 
you  were  crouching  in  the  filth  and  mud  like  a  swine,  when  you 
were  discovered,"  added  the  king,  with  a  frown. 

"Alas,  my  liege,  it  is  but  too  true.  So  low  is  my  estate,  that 
necessity  obhged  me  to  pass  the  night  where  a  dog  would  not 
contentedly  lie.  But  if  your  majesty  will  condescend  to  have 
patience  with  me,  I  will  proceed  to  relate  what  happened  while  I 
was  there." 

"  My  hege,  this  is  sheer  fabrication,"  said  one  of  the  courtiers. 

"Well,  we  will  listen  and  hear  what  the  varlet  will  say  in  ex- 
tenuation of  his  crime.  Go  on,  fellow,  and  look  to  it,  that  you 
speak  nothing  but  truth." 

"  I  am  not  the  murderer,  but  I  can  give  your  majesty  such  in- 
formation as  will  lead  to  the  apprehension  of  the  guilty  parties," 
rejoined  Ferran,  submissively. 

"Speak;  on  whom  do  your  suspicions  rest?" 

"  On  the  Castillanos." 

"The  Castillanos  !"  exclaimed  Ferdinand,  with  a  start.  "In 
good  sooth,  this  beggar  may  be  a  very  honest  knave  after  all. 
Come,  tell  us  without  fear  on  what  grounds  your  suspicions  rest." 

Plucking  up  courage,  Juan  proceeded  to  relate  circumstantially 
the  events  of  the  night,  which  surprised  the  king  and  courtiers 
not  a  little.  Ferdinand  had  long  felt  jealous  of  the  growing  in- 
fluence of  the  Castillanos,  and  was  glad  of  a  pretext  to  biing  them 
under  his  immediate  ban.  Having  been  greatly  attached  to  his 
favorite  (Garcia  Bustillo),  he  had  also  shared  in  his  dislikes,  which 
had  had  their  origin  wholly  in  political  differences. 

"Let  this  Juan  Ferran  be  remanded  to  his  dungeon,  and  do 
you,  my  trusty  Don  Mendoza  Bustillo,  go  and  arrest  the  Castil- 
lanos and  conduct  them  to  our  presence." 

Mendoza,  who  was  a  near  relative  of  the  murdered  man,  was 
very  willing  to  obey  the  royal  mandate,  and  hasted  away  with  the 
king's  warrant  to  fulfil  the  commission.  Great  waa  Ferdinand's 
indignation  when  the  knight  returned  with  the  news  that  the 
Castillanos  had  fled  from  Valencia,  and  no  clue  could  be  obtained 
as  to  the  place  of  their  retreat. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Dona  Estifania  realized  all  a  sister's  grief  for  a  brother's  un- 
timely death.  Had  his  treatment  toward  her  been  more  humane 
and  gentle,  it  is  possible  she  would  have  grieved  more  deeply ;  bat 
as  it  was,  her  sorrow  was  real,  and  gave  indications  of  being  last- 
ing. Knowing  what  relations  had  existed  between  her  and  Am- 
brosio,  she  was  summoned  before  Ferdinand  in  order  that  he  might 
wring  fi-om  her  by  threats  or  adroit  questioning,  words  that  might 
be  tortured  into  evidence  against  her  lover.  He  was  baffled  in 
his  design,  in  a  great  measure,  for  she  declared  persistently,  and 
with  every  appearance  of  innocence,  that  Castiilano  had  pledged 
his  word  to  leave  Valencia  with  his  brother,  and  forego  at  present 
aU  thoughts  of  another  quarrel  with  her  brother.  She  stated  that 
as  much  as  she  deplored  her  brother's  death,  she  could  not  con- 
scientiously attribute  it  to  either  of  the  suspected  persons,  inas- 
much as  she  knew  them  to  be  honorable  men,  who  would  not 
stoop  to  become  midnight  assassins. 

Declarations  of  this  kind  of  course  were  not  wanted.  The 
king  frowned — Mendoza  was  angry,  and  Estifania  was  dismissed 
the  royal  presence  with  tmcourteous  haste.  In  private  she  be- 
wailed her  misfortunes,  enhanced  as  they  were  by  the  dark  sus- 


picions resting  on  Ambrosio.  Great  eflbrts  were  made  to  discover 
the  hiding  place  of  tbe  brothers,  and  tlu-ough  the  ceaseless  exer_ 
tions  of  Ferdinand,  aided  by  the  active  Mendoza,  success  rewarded 
the  eff"orts  of  those  who  cried  out  for  justice.  It  was  ascertained 
that  the  supposed  assassins  were  at  Martos,  and  thither  a  large 
body  of  armed  men  were  despatched  to  bring  them  to  Valencia 
for  trial. 

The  mansion  was  surrounded  where  they  were  dwelling,  and 
they  were  arrested  even  before  they  had  heard  of  the  black  charge 
against  them.  Both  appeai-ed  to  be  astounded,  and  proudly  de- 
nied the  terrible  accusation.  But  protestations  availed  nothing. 
In  his  mind  the  king  had  already  judged  and  condemned  them ; 
and  when  they  were  at  length  carried  before  him,  it  only  remained 
to  him  to  pronounce  sentence.  The  beggar  was  brought  forward 
to  confront  them,  being  in  fact  the  only  witness  in  the  case  ;  but 
when  he  came  to  examine  them  carefally,  he  was  much  confused, 
and  whispered  to  Mendoza  that  he  could  by  no  means  swear  that 
those  were  the  men  whom  he  had  seen  beneath  the  porch  on  the 
night  of  the  assassination. 

"  Hush,  man !  entertain  no  such  scruples,"  returned  Mendoza, 
in  the  same  low  tone. 

"But,  noble  sir,  how  am  I  to  witness  without  hesitation,  when 
I  am  in  great  doubt?  for  it  strikes  me  that  these  men  are  much 
taller  than  those  I  saw,"  continued  Juan. 

"  Be  quiet,  idiot,  unless  you  would  have  your  prating  tongue 
cut  out !  It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  either  you  or  they  are 
guilty,"  added  Mendoza. 

The  last  words  of  the  knight  had  a  great  influenca  over  the 
mendicant's  mind  ;  for  it  was  now  evident  that  either  himself  or 
the  brothers  would  be  convicted.  That  he  was  not  personally 
guilty,  he  knew;  but  that  the  Castillanos  were  not,  he  could  not 
say,  because  he  had  no  certain  means  of  knowing ;  therefore  he 
resolved  to  be  careful,  in  rendering  his  evidence,  not  to  criminate 
himself,  at  all  events,  let  who  would  suffer  by  the  means. 

He  proceeded  to  describe,  for  the  second  time,  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard,  but  when  asked  by  the  king  if  he  identified  the  brothers 
as  the  assassins,  he  changed  color,  and  stammered  "that  he  was 
by  no  means  sure  that  they  were  the  persons,  although  there  might 
be  some  points  of  resemblance." 

"  Juan  FeiTan  is  too  honest  a  man  for  your  purpose  I"  exclaimed 
Alvaro  and  Ambr6sio  at  the  same  instant. 

"  Silence !"  thundered  the  king.  "  Your  guilt  is  established, 
and  you  have  only  to  listen  to  the  sentence  I  shall  now  pronounce 
against  you," 

"  We  call  on  God  to  witness  to  our  innocence !"  cried  Alvaro. 

"  A  name  often  called  on  by  assassins  and  criminals  as  a  last 
resort  to  produce  a  revulsion  in  their  favor.  Listen,  you,  Ambro- 
sio, and  you,  Alvaro  Castiilano  :  I  doom  you  to  death  for  the  foul 
murder  of  the  noble,  the  chivalrous,  the  faithful  BustiUo." 

Ferdinand  paused,  and  then  turning  to  the  guards,  added : 

"  Take  these  culprits  to  the  precipice  near  the  town,  and  hurl 
them  from  its  high  summit  into  the  swiftly  running  waters  below." 

Every  one  in  the  royal  presence  was  filled  with  horror  at  hear- 
ing this  terrible  adjudgement. 

"  O,  just  Heaven,  to  thee  I  appeal !"  ejaculated  Ambrosio. 

"  No  pleadings  for  royal  clemency — ^we  wiU  not  hear  them  1" 
said  the  despot. 

"  I  appealed  to  One  higher,  mightier,  more  merciful  than  the 
monarch  of  Castile,"  returned  Ambrosio. 

Suddenly  the  coimtenance  of  Alvaro  seemed  to  glow  with  won- 
derful fervor.  He  drew  up  his  noble  figure  to  its  most  command- 
ing height,  and  for  an  instant  appeared  to  be  holding  silent  com- 
munion with  Heaven ;  then  stretching  forth  his  left  hand  to  the 
king,  while  with  his  right  he  pointed  upward,  he  uttered,  in  a  tone 
awfully  impressive : 

"  Listen,  O  cruel  and  godless  king !  In  the  name  of  the  Most 
High,  I  solemnly  summon  thee  to  follow  me  to  a  tribimal  holier 
than  thine,  on  the  thii-tieth  of  April* — one  month  from  this  day. 
Fail  not,  O  Ferdinand,  to  appear  at  that  time,  to  answer  to  God 
for  this  great  crime." 

The  king  sat  pale  and  terror-stricken  on  his  throne,  for  he  fan- 
cied he  heard  the  words  of  that  authority  to  which  all  human  pow- 
er, however  absolute,  must  bow.  Before  he  had  recovered  himself, 
the  doomed  brothers  were  on  their  way  to  the  place  of  execution. 
They  walked  calmly  to  the  fatal  spot,  and  having  again  asserted 
their  innocence,  and  repeated  the  summons  to  the  king,  submitted 
mth  noble  courage  to  their  fate.  They  were  pushed  from  the 
dizzy  verge  of  the  precipice,  a  shudder  of  horror  ran  through  the 
assembled  multitude,  and  the  rolling  watei^  swept  away  the  victims. 

The  beggar  was  dismissed  the  moment  the  brothers  were  sen- 
tfinced,  with  a  few  pieces  of  gold  for  his  guerdon. 

"A  bonny,  bonny  fortime,  indeed!''  he  exclaimed,  angrily. 
*'And  how  was  it  purchased?  Woe  is  me!  it  is  the  price  of 
blood.  Yet  I  could  do  no  better ;  those  wicked  nobles  as  well  as 
the  king  were  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  the  Castillanos.  I 
am  glad  I  refused  to  swear  to  their  identity  with  those  I  saw  be- 
neath the  porch,  for  upon  my  soul,  I  believe  they  were  innocent ! 
And  these  paltry  pieces  of  gold  are  all  my  rcwai-d  for  a  week's  im- 
prisonment I  Well,  it  cannot  be  helped.  I  will  walk  into  the 
open  fields  yonder  to  reflect  on  the  world's  baseness,  and  get  a 
little  pure  an-.  The  saints  keep  us,  sinners  !  there  they  go  to 
carry  out  the  monarch's  cruel  orders.  Let  me  walk  away  from 
the  dreadful  spectacle  as  fast  as  possible." 

As  the  beggar  hurried  along  he  met  Aspasia,  the  gipsy  woman, 
and  forthwith  began  to  taunt  her  with  the  falsehood  of  her 
predictions. 

"  A  fig  for  yonr  prophecies !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Instead  of  the 
good  luck  you  promised  me,  I  came  near  being  flung  over  yonder 
precipice.     Go  to,  for  a  lying  sibyl !" 

*  This  is  a  Trell  authenticated  fact,  admitted  by  all  Iiistoriana. 


"  Patience,  worthy  Ferran  !  there  is  time  enough ;  the  end  is 
not  yet.     The  bonny  fortune  I  spoke  of  is  just  before  you." 

"And  always  -mW  be  before  me,  I  trow — so  far  before,  that  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  get  up  with  it.  Ah !  what  vrill  the  fair 
Estifania  do  now !  Her  grief  will  be  increased  ten-fold  by  the 
tragedy  that  is  now  being  enacted." 

"  Dona  Estifania  has  immm-ed  herself  in  a  convent,  and  will 
never  show  her  pretty  face  again  to  the  world ;  at  least,  such  is 
her  vow  to  the  virgin.  But  I  cannot  stop.  I  consulted  the  stars 
for  you  last  night,  and  they  were  more  promising  than  ever,"  said 
Aspasia. 

"  They  do  nothing  but  promise — they  never  fulfil." 

"  Remember  the  gipsy  wife  when  you  get  to  be  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  and  have  a  nice  little  cottage  of  your  own,"  repHed  the 
gipsy,  and  resumed  her  way,  muttering  and  talking  to  herself. 

"  Yes,  I'll  be  sure  to  remember  you,"  laughed  Ferran  to  him- 
self as  he  jogged  on.  He  scon  reached  a  river  and  sat  down  on 
its  banks  to  rest  himself.  He  had  been  there  but  a  few  moments 
when  he  saw  a  dark  looking  object  hurried  along  by  the  current, 
and  soon  an  eddy  brought  it  close  to  the  spot  where  he  was  reclining. 

"  It  is  the  body  of  a  man,"  cried  Juan.  "  And,  by  the  mass  ! 
it  is  one  of  the  Castillanos.  Who  knows  but  the  breath  of  life 
may  yet  be  in  him ;  I  will  drag  him  ashore  and  examine  him.  I 
should  like  to  render  him  a  sen-ice  for  the  evil  I  may  perchance 
have  done  him." 

No  sooner  thought  of  than  executed  was  this  determination. 
Ferran  waded  into  the  water,  and  gi-asping  the  body  by  the  haiiv-. 
drew  it  easily  to  the  bank  when  he  lifted  it  carefully,  laid  it  on* 
the  grassy  swai-d,  and  commenced  chafing  the  limbs  with  great 
zeal  and  good  will.  His  kindly  intentions  were  speedily  rewarded, 
for  the  caballero  revived,  and  in  a  short  time  was  able  to  speak. 
It  was  Ambrosio,  and  his  first  inquiry  was  for  his  brother ;  but 
the  beggar  could  give  him  no  information  respecting  him. 

"  Thank  God !"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  at  least  live  to  see  his 
name  vindicated  from  the  foul  offence  for  which  he  has  unjustly 
suffered.  And  as  for  you,  my  good  fellow,  I  will  make  your  for- 
tune, if  you  will  but  assist  me  to  some  place  of  security." 

"  Yonder  is  a  convent,  senor ;  could  I  get  you  there,  you  would 
probably  be  safe,"  returned  Juan. 

"  I  should ;  the  abbess  is  my  fnend.  But  how  will  yon  man- 
age to  convey  me  there — I  am  sorely  bruised." 

"I  will  take  you  on  my  back,"  said  the  beggar. 

"  Do  so,  and  remember  that  you  are  carrying  your  Jbrtune,  and 
complain  not  that  it  is  heavy." 

"It  is  what  I  have  been  sighing  for  all  my  life,  noble  caballero, 
and  God  forbid  that  I  should  complain  of  its  weight  when  I  have 
found  it." 

With  these  words  Ferran  lifted  the  knight  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  staggering  beneath  his  burden,  succeeded  in  carrying  him  to 
the  convent  gate,  which  soon  opened  to  admit  them  to  its  hospita- 
ble walls,  where  the  sufferer  was  'quickly  cared  for  as  his  condition 
reqtured. 

"  Do  not  leave  the  convent  until  I  am  able  to  seek  a  place  of 
safety,"  said  Castiilano  to  Ferran,  giving  him  a  purse  of  gold. 

"  Never  fear  such  a  thing  while  I  am  so  well  fed,"  he  answered, 
with  a  shrug,  "and  having  (as  you  say)  fotmd  my  fortune,  do 
you  suppose  I  shall  be  idiot  enough  to  run  away  from  it  1" 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  gipsy  woman  had  stated  that 
Dona  Estifania  had  retired  to  a  convent,  and  she  had  spoken 
truth.  She  had  taken  that  step  in  order  to  pass  her  days  in  piooa 
meditation,  and  the  distribution  of  alms  to  the  needy. 

As  fortune  would  have  it,  Ambrosio  was  conveyed  to  the  same 
convent  where  the  sorrowing  maiden  had  taken  refuge,  and  the 
interview  that  the  kind  abbess  permitted  to  take  place  between 
them,  was  of  the  most  affecting  description.  He  had  little  need 
to  assert  his  innocence  to  her,  for  she  was  firmly  assured  of  his 
non-participation  in  the  crime,  either  as  an  accomplice  or  principal. 

"  Wait,  and  Heaven  will  justify  me  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 
world,"  he  said,  and  his  words  were  prophetic  ;  for  before  the  ex- 
pu-ation  of  the  month,  the  king  strangely  sickened,  and  on  the 
thirtieth  of  April,  died,  the  victim  of  harrowing  remorse,  and 
went  to  appear  at  the  tribunal  whither  the  martyred  Alvaro  had 
summoned  him.  Just  before  his  decease,  a  letter  was  brought  to 
him  in  hot  haste  from  Portugal,  and  was  read  in  the  ears  of  the 
dying  monarch  by  Mendoza. 

The  document  proved  to  be  a  confession  of  the  real  assassins, 
exculpating  the  Castillanos  from  all  participation  in,  or  knowledge 
of  the  deed. 

The  king  signed  that  they  should  place  the  letter  within  his 
reach;  his  wishes  were  obeyed,  and  he  expired  with  the  confes- 
sion in  his  hand. 

The  innocence  of  the  brothers  now  being  fully  established, 
there  was  no  longer  any  necessity  of  concealment,  and  Ambrosio, 
at  the  expiration  of  Dona  Estifania's  term  of  mourning  for  Gar- 
cia, was  duly  united  to  the  object  of  his  ardent  love. 

He  travelled  in  other  countries  until  he  could  safely  reside  in 
his  own,  and  the  jealous  fury  of  his  enemies  had  burned  out. 

As  for  the  mendicant,  he  was  never  again  seen  asking  alms  in 
the  streets,  but  passed  his  days  quietly  in  the  little  cottage  which 
Ambrosio  gave  him  near  Martos,  and  ceased  to  be  remembered 
as  the  Beggar  of  Valencia. 


The  Paving  of  the  Boxxoai  of  the  Sea. — The  whole 
channel  of  the  Mediterranean  must  be  strewed  with  human  boucs, 
Carthaginians,  Syrians,  Sidonians,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks, 
and ;  Komans  there  they  lie,  side  by  side,  beneath  the  eternal  wa- 
ters ;  and  the  modern  ship  that  fetches  freight  from  Alexandria 
sails  in  its  whole  course  over  buried  nations.  It  may  be  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  dead  tliat  now  adds  brightness  to  the  phosphores- 
cence of  the  waves.— Tt/.  *1.  Si.  Jofin's  Thac  and  Back  A(^ain  in 
SearcJi  of  Beauty. 
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HDilSLUj  BATHS 

AT    GASTBIK. 

The  engraving  below 
represents  the  highly 
picturesque  watering 
place,  Gastein,  in  Ger- 
-many.  This  is  a  place 
which  is  not  only  in- 
debted to  the  healing 
qualities  of  its  waters, 
for  a  great  and  favor- 
able celebrity,  but  the 
immediate  and  sur- 
rounding scenery  is 
charming  in  a  high  de- 
gree, wild  and  romantic. 
The  approach ,  fro  m 
whatever  quarter,  is  a 
matter  of  delight  to  all 
toarists.  Qaile  a  num- 
ber of  very  pleasant 
hoDses  relieve,  or  pre- 
vent, the  feeling  of  sol- 
itude which  might  be 
expected  to  pervade 
this  secluded,  hill-begirt 
place.  Foremost,  per- 
haps, may  be  mentioned 
the  seat  of  the  Hunga- 
rian Baron  du  Mesnil, 
where  hospitality  and 
police  friendliness  await 
all  visitors  to  the  baths 
■IBof  Gastein.  There  is 
also  the  plain  hut  ele- 
gant villa  of  Arch  Duke 
John  of  Austria.  We 
may  notice  in  the  en- 
graving a  covered  way 
extending  across  the 
picture.  This  is  in  re- 
ality a  promenade  en- 
closed and  rooffd,  the 
sides  being  well  pro- 
Tided     with    windows, 

commanding  a  beautiful  Tiew.  This  remarkable  pleasure-walk  is 
about  16  feet  high,  as  many  yards  wide,  and  150  yards  long.  Be- 
sides the  public  houses,  there  is  the  castle,  a  tolerably  magnificent 
building,  where  royalty  not  unfrcquenily  takes  up  its  quarters. 
However,  apartments  for  private  individuals  may  here  be  obtained 
at  no  extravagant  charge.  The  warm  springs  of  Gastein  issue 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Grankot;ls,  which  consists  chiefly  of  gran- 
ite and  gneiss  (which  in  these  places  is  very  slaty)  and  an  admix- 
ture of  large  feld-spar  crystal,  grayish  mica,  and  some  quartz. 
The  water  is  colorless,  very  clear  and  transparent,  so  that  the 
smallest  pebble  may  be  discerned  at  the  bottom  in  the  bathing- 
places.  All  chemic-al  analysis  has  failed  to  discover  any  peculiar 
or  remarkable  ingredient,  no  warm  springs  being  so  poor  in  min- 
eral contents  as  these.  However,  although  they  do  not  operate  as 
a  universal  specilic,  these  waters  are  considered  excellent  for  ner- 
vous complaints  and  sickness  proceeding  from  debility — but  par- 
ticularly successful  in  ca^^es  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  There  are 
six  principal  springs.  The  largest  one  is  the  lowe^^t ;  it  throws  ap 
70,000  cubic  feet  of  water  in  iwcnty-foar  hours.  The  most  favor- 
able season  for  visiting  this  charming  place  is  duiing  the  months 
of  Jime,  July  and  August. 


BKANDENBURG   GATE,  AT   BERLIN^   PRUSSIA. 


LOUISVTIiliE,  KENTUCKY. 

On  page  137  we  give  a  fine  view  of  thb  enterprising  city,  situ- 
ated on  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  head  of  the  rapids. 
Opposite  to  the  city  the  river  is  a  mile  wide,  and  for  many  miles 
above  spreads  out  into  a  most  beautiful  sheet  of  water.  The  nav- 
igation here  is  charmingly  pleasant.  In  the  foreground  of  our 
picture  we  see  some  of  the  steamboats,  rafts,  etc.,  which  ply  on  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio.  The  city  is  built  on  a  gradual  ascent  from 
the  river,  about  75  feet  above  "low-water  mark,  with  streets  running 
parallel  to  the  river,  nearly  east  and  west,  from  60  to  120  feet 
wide,  intersected  at  right  angles  by  streets  running  up  from  the 
river,  which  are  uniformly  60  feet  wide.  The  areas  enclosed 
by  the  intersecting  streets  are  420  feet  square ;  which,  however, 
are  in  most  instances  subdivided  by  narrower  streets  and  alleys. 
The  principal  business  of  Louisville  is  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce. It  is  extensively  resorted  to  by  merchants  from  the  river 
towns  above  and  below,  and  from  the  interior  of  the  adjacent 
States,  as  an  eligible  wholesale  market  for  dry  goods  and  groce- 
ries. In  this  commerce  are  employed  more  than  300  steamboats, 
besides  boats  of  other  descriptions  with  which  the  western  rivers 
are  navigated.     The  import  and  export  trade  of  Louisville,  in 


1850,  amounted  to  near 
350,000,000.  There  are 
several  large  founderiea 
and  machine  shops,  in 
which  engines  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  best  de- 
scription are  produced. 
Many  steamboats  of  the 
largest  class,  every  year 
are  built  at  Louisville 
and  the  towns  adjoin- 
ing, and  furnished  with 
engines  from  these  es- 
tablishments. The  city 
is  abundantly  supplied 
with  excellent  water, 
and  gas  works  have 
been  established  for 
lighting  the  city.  The 
greatest  falls  in  the 
Ohio  River  are  those 
just  below  this  city ; 
which  are  caused  by  a 
bed  of  limestone  ex- 
tending across  the  river, 
over  which  the  waters 
pour  with  a  broken  and 
irregaiar  current,  for  a 
distance  of  two  miles, 
making  a  descent  of  22 
feet,  and,  excepting  one 
or  two  months  daring 
the  period  of  the  high- 
est flood,  entirely  inter- 
cepting the  passage  of 
loaded  boats  up  and 
down  the  river.  To 
overcome  this  obstmc- 
tion  to  the  important 
commerce  of  the  Ohio, 
the  Louisvilleand  Port- 
land Canal  was  con- 
structed, extending 
from  the  city  to  Port- 
land, a  village  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  falls,  which  was  formerly  the  port  at  which  the 
boats  and  shipping  from  below  were  oblige  to  stop  and  discharge 
their  cargoes.  The  length  of  the  canal  is  between  two  and  three 
miles,  50  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  overcoming  22  1-2  feet  of 
fall  by  four  locks,  sufiiciently  capacious  to  admit  steamboats  of  the 
largest  size.  Almost  the  entire  line  is  excavated  out  of  the  solid 
limestone  rock,  to  the  average  depth  of  ten  feet.  This  great  and 
useful  work  was  finally  completed  in  1 833,  in  a  most  thorough  and 
substantial  style  of  execution.  The  cost  was  S1,000,000.  The 
United  States  are  stockholders  to  the  amoun  of  5290,000.  The 
amount  of  business  done  upon  this  river  is  so  great,  that  this  large 
outlay  has  proved  a  most  judicious  and  profitable  in  vestment.  In 
1843,  the  tolls  received,  since  the  canal  began  to  be  used  in  1830, 
had  amounted  to  31,225,350.  It  is  believed  that  these  falls  may 
be  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  incalculable 
amount  of  water  power ;  and  that,  at  some  future  period,  Louis- 
ville may  become  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  cities  in  the 
Union.  The  public  buildings  of  Louisville  aro  many  of  them 
quite  elegant,  and  several  of  the  hotels  and  churches  are  fine  sam- 
ples of  architectural  taste  and  beauty.  Louisville  stands  high 
among  our  Western  cities  for  culture  and  refinement. 


[See  Letter,  page  131.] 
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COOKING  BY  GAS. 

Cooking  freed  from  the  disagreeable  accompaniments  of  smoke, 
and  dast,  and  grease,  ii  somewhat  of  a  novelty  in  the  history  of 
the  cuisine.  There  is  so  wide  a  distance  between  the  drawing- 
room  and  the  kitchen,  that  we  are  generally  willing  to  ignore  the 
latter  altogether,  or,  at  least,  acknowledge  its  existence  only  in 
the  remits.  But  here  the  whole  legion  of  pots  and  pans,  and 
cooks  and  scullions,  is  incontinently  banished ;  and  in  their  place, 
we  have  a  neat  and  sen-iceable  apparatus,  which  discharges  as 
well,  if  not  better,  all  the  duties  of  the  above  agents,  while  greatly 
avoiding  their  annoyances.  For  instance,  nothing  is  seen  but  an 
astral  lamp,  with  eighty  jets  of  its  circular  burner,  upon  a  centre- 
table  ;  over  it  a  tin  cone,  and  within  that  a  substantial  piece  of 
beef,  weighing  perhaps  ten  pounds.  The  roasting  is  completed 
in  less  than  two  hours,  and  with  the  consumption  of  the  most 
trifling  quantity  of  gas.  A  dripping-pan  catches  the  juices  of  the 
meat,  and  the  whole  is  thoroughly  done.  There  are  tin  boilers 
for  boiling,  and  conveniences  for  baking,  etc.  The  flavor  of  the 
viands  is  more  perfect  than  when  cooked  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
the  expense  of  the  process  amounts  to  mere  nothing. 


SuiciDB  IN  France.- — ^An  official  return  of  the  number  of  sui- 
cides which  have  taken  place  in  France  during  the  twenty-seven 
years  ending  with  1852,  shows  a  total  result  of  71,418,  or  the 
enormoos  annual  average  number  of  2645.  The  fewest  number 
of  suicides  occurred  in  1827,  in  which  year  but  1542  persons  com- 
mitted self-murder.  The  number  seems  to  have  increased  yearly, 
and  during  the  latter  four  years  was  as  follows: — in  1849,  there 
were  3583  suicides;  in  1850,  there  were  3592;  in  1851,  there  were 
3598,  and  in  1852,  there  were  3674. 


Prophetic. — Kossuth  said  some  time  ago  the  Anglo-French 
forces  could  not  take  Sehastopol  by  land  or  sea,  and  now  it  is 
admitted  in  the  English  parliament  that  he  was  right.  Neither 
can  Napier  beat  down  Cronstadt ;  the  thing  is  impossible  with  his 
presen"  means.  The  road  to  Russian  defeat  lies  through  Poland, 
as  the  Magyar  hero  said. 


SFZiINTSHS. 


....  The  deposits  in  the  sub-treasury  at  "Washington  are  said 
to  be  very  large,  amounting  to  within  a  fraction  of  $27,000,000. 

....  Mary  Adeline  Adams,  ^ed  1 1,  was  almost  instantly  killed 
by  a  train  of  cars  in  Salem,  lately. 

....  A  house  for  the  governor  is  nearly  completed  at  Spring- 
field, Illinois.     It  is  built  by  the  State,  and  will  cost  $25,000. 

....  A  seeming  modesty  is  a  surer  evidence  of  vanity  than  a 
moderate  degree  of  assurance. 

....  Two  officers  were  in  Havana  recruiting  among  discharged 
Spanish  soldiers  for  an  Imperial  Guard  for  Santa  Anna. 

The  United  States  Navy  Yard  Foundry  in  Washington 

was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  afternoon  of  the  llth  ult. 

John  Jacob  Astor  was  bom  in  the  little  village  of  'Wall- 

dorf,  near  Heidelberg,  on  the  Rhine. 

....  They  that  laugh  at  everything,  and  they  that  fret  at  every- 
thing, are  fools  alike. 

....  The  fire  in  the  woods  near  Biddeford,  Maine,  lately,  de- 
stroyed over  one  thousand  acres,  mostly  valuable  woodland. 

....  John  Campbell,  a  farmer  of  Cedar  county,  Iowa,  poisoned 
himself  because  he  couldn't  get  the  harvest  help  he  wanted. 

....  The  contributions  to  the  Washington  Monument  during 
the  month  of  July  amounted  to  S3800. 

Slanderers  ai-e  like  flies ;  they  leap  over  all  man's  good 

parts  to  light  upon  his  sores. 

The  post  route  bill  required  for  its  enrollment  one  thou- 

gand  sheets  of  parchment,  costing  $200. 

....  The  water  of  the  Ohio  is  now  so  low  that  no  first  class 
steamboats  are  running  upon  the  river. 

Cuba  produces  about  320,000  tons  of  sugar  annually ;  the 

United  States  produce  about  110,000  tons. 

Do  nothing  by  halves.     If  it  he  right,  do  it  boldly;   if 

wrong,  leave  it  undone. 

The   Central  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Broome   Street, 

New  York,  was  destroyeifty  fire  lately. 

....  The  news  from  the  Danube  is  generally  favorable  to  the 
allies,  but  no  great  battles  have  taken  place. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  LUXURY. 

In  the  Boston  Athenaum  there  is  a  painting  executed  by  a  Bos- 
ton artist  (Mr.  Sargent),  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  represent- 
ing a  gentleman's  dinner  party  of  that  period.  It  is  evident  that 
the  party  is  intended  for  a  fashionable  one,  and  we  may  take  the 
appointments  of  the  room  as  a  type  of  the  style  of  a  third  of  a 
century  since.  The  windows  are  hung  with  scanty  scarlet  drapery ; 
the  sideboard  rests  on  spindle  legs,  and  sustains  a  single  astial 
lamp ;  a  mirror  of  moderate  dimensions  hangs  upon  the  wall ;  the 
chairs  are  very  plain ;  in  a  word,  the  furniture  is  not  half  so  tine 
as  that  now  to  be  met  with  in  the  dining-room  of  a  country  tavern 
anywhere  in  New  England.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  costly  drapery, 
for  the  splendid  paintings,  the  rich  mantel  ornaments,  the  heavy 
carved  chairs,  and  the  magnificent  mirrors  of  a  modem  fashion- 
able house.  The  contrast  is  very  striking.  With  us  the  progress 
of  luxury  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  wealth, 
and  has  overgro\vn  and  overshadowed  the  real  substantial  com- 
forts of  life.  Many  of  the  latter  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  former. 
The  rich  man  of  to-day  expends  more  upon  the  architecture  of  his 
residence,  to  say  nothing  of  its  furnishing,  than  the  whole  capital 
of  a  so-called  rich  man  of  forty  years  ago.  Some  of  the  residences 
of  the  upper  ten  in  New  York  are  man-els  of  costliness  ;  but  when 
we  read  of  houses  at  Newport  costing  eighty  thousand  dollars, 
and  intended  only  for  a  six  weeks'  occupancy,  we  are  utterly 
astonished.  And  this  is  only  one  item  in  the  cost  of  living — the 
mere  shelter ;  servants,  equipages,  dress,  increase  in  costliness  in 
the  same  ratio,  till  the  sum  total  required  for  the  annual  expenses 
of  a  fashionable  family  is  colossal,  appalling.  If  this  luxury  were 
confined  only  to  those  who  can  afl'ord  it,  it  would  not,  perhaps, 
require  much  comment.  A  man  has  an  undoubted  legal  right  to 
spend  hifl  money  as  he  pleases ;  and  if  it  were  indeed  true  that 
"  the  luxury  of  the  rich  is  the  life-blood  of  the  poor,"  his  moral 
right  would  be  equally  unchallenged. 

But  it  happens  unfortunately  for  this  theory,  that  those  places 
and  periods  where  luxury  and  extravagance  have  reached  their 
height,  are  precisely  those  where  the  greatest  misery  has  existed, 
aflTording  the  most  painful  social  contrasts.  This  is  not  true  to  a 
very  great  extent  in  this  country,  because  its  condition  is  anoma- 
lous, and  it  enjoys  certain  peculiar  advantages  which  resist  the 
influences  of  an  evil  social  system.  Yet,  in  the  sumptuous  city  of 
New  York,  that  very  class  of  working-people  who  would  certainly, 
if  any,  be  benefited  by  the  profusion  of  the  wealthy,  are  precisely 
those  whose  lot  is  the  hardest  to  endure.  Extravagance  in  dress 
does  not,  we  find,  produce  case  among  the  needle-women.  They 
are  still  compelled  to  severe,  unremitting  and  exhausting  labor  to 
keep  starvation  at  arm's  length,  and  can  only  look  forward  to  a 
nameless  grave  in  "  Potter's  Field,"  at  the  close  of  a  painful 
existence. 

But  luxury  and  extravagance  are  contagious.  If  the  upper 
ten,  so  called,  are  prodigal  with  their  means,  the  lower  million 
will  be  up  to,  or  beyond  their  means.  They  will  be  extravagant 
in  degree.  If  the  millionaire  expend  the  interest  of  his  capital 
in  profuse  living,  the  man  without  capital  will  expend  his  in- 
come in  an  unsatisfactory  imitation  of  the  example  before  him. 
If  the  millionaire's  wife  pay  two  thousand  dollars  for  a  dress,  the 
clerk's  or  tradesman's  wife,  to  '*  make  a  decent  appearance," 
must  pay  a  hundred  dollars  for  hers.  Establish  extravagance  as 
the  rule  of  society,  and  you  make  the  pursuit  of  wealth  the  end 
and  aim  of  existence.  Money  must  be  had,  honestly  if  possible 
— but  it  must  be  had,  at  any  rate. 

The  manager  of  a  corporation  finds  it  indispensable,  and  he 
makes  an  ovtr  issue  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  a  million  or  so. 
The  banker's  agent  finds  his  claims  pressing,  and  pockets  a  cool 
fifty  thousand  and  takes  the  steamer  for  Liverpool  or  Bremen. 
The  clerk's  wife  must  "  astonish  the  Browns,"  and  her  husband 
must  help  himself  out  of  the  money  di-awer.  But  there  will  be 
fewer  wives  in  future  if  housekeeping  is  made  so  ruinously  ex- 
pensive. The  daughters  of  the  fashionable  have  learned  to  judge 
of  men,  not  by  their  moral  and  intellectual  worth,  but  by  their 
worldly  possessions  and  capacity  for  making  money.  Lovely, 
pure  and  guileless  beings,  when  you  shrink  from  the  contact  of 
your  erring  sisters  on  the  crowded  promenade,  do  you  never  think, 
that  you,  to  some  extent,  are  responsible  for  their  condition  ? 


Presentation. — We  observed,  a  few  days  since,  at  the  store 
of  Bigelow  Brothers  &  Kcnnard,  a  massive  and  very  beautiful  sil- 
ver pitcher,  bearing  the  following  inscription ; — "  Presented  to 
Ezra  Forristall,  by  the  employees  of  the  Internal  Health  Depart- 
ment, as  a  token  of  their  respect  and  esteem  for  his  uniform  kind- 
ness towards  them  in  the  discharge  ef  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Health."  This  is  a  well  merited  and  happily 
expressed  compliment. 


New  York  Militaet. — There  arc  fourteen  regiments  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  but  the  companies  not  being  full,  the  aggregate 
force  amounts  to  but  6000  men,  instead  of  the  full  number  of 
r4,000.  In  case  of  necessity  it  is  said  the  city  could  furnish 
30,000  without  difficulty,  and  that  with  proper  arrangements — 
with  the  present  facilities  of  steam,  100,000  men  could  be  concen- 
trated around  New  York  in  four  days. 


An  Appeopeiate  Design. — ^A  fair  ia  about  to  bo  held  at 
Marshfield,  Mass.,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  to  build  an 
iron  fence  around  the  old  burying- ground  in  that  place,  in  which 
are  deposited  the  remains  of  several  of  the  pilgrims  who  came 
over  in  the  Mayflower. 

The  Revenue. — The  aggregate  receipts  from  customs  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  was  §73,549,709 — being  an  increase  above 
last  year  of  more  than  twelve  millions. 


THE   CLUBS  OF  LONDON. 

Londoners  are  proverbially  fond  of  comfort ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
not  surprising  that  in  the  great  metropolis  of  Britain  there  are 
numerous  organized  clubs,  where  men,  freed  from  the  annoyances 
of  domestic  and  public  life,  resort  to  read,  dine  and  discuss  the 
passing  aifairs  of  the  day.  A  London  writer  remarks  that  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  of  the  church,  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  army  and 
the  navy,  may  always  be  found  at  the  club  house.  Most  "  men 
about  town"  belong  to  two  or  three  clubs  at  least.  To  insure 
admittance  requires,  independently  of  the  annual  subscription  and 
an  entrance  fee  of  thirty  guineas,  a  high  kind  of  introduction,  and 
the  sharp  ordeal  of  the  ballot.  Thus  no  person  who  does  not  hold 
a  certain  standing  in  society  can  easily  become  a  member.  In  the 
club,  topics  of  great  public  interest,  too  heavy  for  the  drawing- 
room,  are  freely  entered  upon  and  debated  with  zeal  and  acumen. 
Opinion  formed  there  often  transforms  itself  into  the  parliamen- 
tary debate  of  the  evening,  and  party  conspiracies,  on  which  the 
future  policy  of  the  British  empire  depends,  often  receive  an 
initiative  at  the  club. 


Antheacite  Locomotive. — A  new  locomotive  for  burning 
anthracite  coal  has  been  invented  in  Pennsylvania.  Its  consump- 
tion has  been  only  some  two  dollars  worth  of  coal  per  day,  during 
its  two  weeks'  trial,  on  the  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  thid  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Henry  M,  Collier,  of  Now  York,  toMidS 
Sarah  A.  Perkins, 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Stow,  Mr.  TVilliam  L.  Kent  to  MIbp  Eliiabeth  M.  Clifford;  Mr. 
Alexander  Caldwell  to  Miss  Olive  E.  Hall. 

By  Rvv.  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  William  R.  Brown,  of  Scotland,  to  Miss  Martha  Mo* 
Quade,  formerly  of  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

By  RcT.  Mr.  Bortol,  Mr.  William  Henry  Mower,  erf  Stillwater,  Minnesota 
Territory,  to  Miss  Harriet  Soplm  Little. 

By  Rev.  Otis  A.  Skinner,  Mr.  Horace  Philbrook  to  5Iis>  Locie  A.  Brijham. 

By  Kev.  Mr.  Banister,  Capt.  Reuben  Snow  to  MisB  Martha  Ann  Clark. 

At  Charlestown,  by  Sidney  A.  Willard,  Esq.,  Mr.  Louis  Hett  to  Miss  Bertha 
Raubs 

At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Benjamin  P.  Goldhwait,  of  Danxera,  to 
MLjs  Harriet  C   Lee. 

At  Brookline,  by  Rev.  Mr.  TiUoL=on,  of  'WatartowTi,  Mr.  William  E-  Elliott, 
of  .famaica  Plain, "to  Miss  Caroline  T.  Otis. 

At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Elauchard,  Mr.  Francis  E.  Delong,  of  Cornwall,  Tt., 
to  Mrs.  Eliza  Jane  Gassett. 

At  Plymouth,  by  ReY.  Dr.  Kend.%11,  Mr.  Sebcan  Riddle  to  ilifs  Mary  Brickie. 

At  Blackstone,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Backus,  Mr.  Sullivan  L.  Steams  to  Miss  Sarah 
A.  Allen,  of  Bellingham. 

At  Fall  River,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson,  Mr.  George  P.  Leonard  to  Miss  Mary 
E.  Hawthorn 

At  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Howard  L.  Jewell,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  to  Wa 
Sallie  £.  Desher. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city.  Miss  Sally  VTelch,  87 ;  Mrs.  Hannah  D.  Higginn,  2-1;  Mrs  Mary 
Roberta,  22;  Mrs.  Anna  Homans  Stodder;  Mr.  Hugh  Cain,  42;  Miss  Adalette 
E  ,  daughter  of  Jerome  B.  Aldrich.  16;  Mis?  Hannah  Maria,  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  H.  Delano,  19;  Mrs.  L.  Sophronia  Winsor,  33;  Mr.  John  P.  Johuflon, 
37;  Mr.  William  E.  J.  Whitney. 

At  Roxburj',  Mrs.  Eunice  Browning,  79. 

At  Charleatown ,  Commodore  John  Dowum,  70:  Mr.  James  K.  Wyman,  S3; 
Mrs.  Susan  U.,  wife  of  Mr.  Geo.  Robinson,  51:  Edward  D.,  bod  of  Mr.  fleo. 
Robinson,  IS. 

At  Lvnn.  Mrs.  Hannah  Eartlctt,  85;  Mr.  Micajah  Ilawkes,  20. 

At  Saugus,  Mr.  Robert  Mclntire'.  32. 

At  Ipsftich.  Abraham  Hiuumatt,  Esq.,  73. 

At  Gloucester,  Mrs-  Hannah  Stevens,  23;  Widow  Betsey  Saundera,  69. 

At  Newburvport.  Mrs.  Mary  R.,  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Hale,  24. 

At  S;iUsbury  Point,  Capt.  Ezra  Merrill,  84. 

At  Lowell,  Rev.  Dzziah  C.  Bumap,  GO. 

At  Stow.  Harvey,  eldest  sod  of  Mr  Micab  and  Mrs.  SnsanQftfa  Smith,  14- 

At  Taunton,  Mr.  James  BuRock,  60;  Mrs.  Rosana  Wilber,  79- 

At  Pittsfield.  Thomas  A.  Gold,  Esq..  60- 

At  Great  Barrington,  Capt.  Bennett  Pickett,  90 

At  Salem,  Mr.  John  Smith,  68;  Mr.  Abram  James,  69. 

At  Lexington.  Mrs.  Mary  Frances,  wile  of  Mr.  A.  B.  ^Vheeler,  of  Bost^D,  21. 

At  Worcester,  Dea.  George  Baldmn.  52 ;  Mr.  James  W.  Wood  worth,  34. 

At  Bellows  Falls,  Vt..  July  16th,  Sir.  Harvey  W.  Wentworthy,  31. 

In  0^densbui^h,N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Anna  Maria,  wife  of  Mr.  Eleasor  Thomyson, 
and  daughter  of  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Sanger,  of  Sherburne, 
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pVritten  for  Gleaam's  PictoriaJ.] 
TElttPTATION. 

BY     H.     W.     PATBOS. 

How  many  forms  it  shows  to  us, 
How  many  shapes  it  wears ! 

With  what  bewitching  gentlenes 
It  lays  its  many  snares! 

0,  when  the  heart  is  light  and  free. 

All  confidence  and  joy , 
And  we  in  sunshine  careless  sit, 

With  nothing  to  annoy : 

How  stealthily  it  creeps  aroocd 

The  portals  of  the  mind, 
The  most  nngoarded,  yielding  point, 

Boebs  eagerly  to  Snd. 

To  every  grade  its  form  it  suits, 

To  minds  of  every  hue, 
To  every  earthly  being  comes, 

With  semblance  ever  new. 

It  comes  to  make  us  food  for  thought, 
For  deep  remorse  and  pain ; 

To  make  us  wish  the  hours  recalled, 
And  wish,  and  wish  in  vain. 

0  for  a  talisman  to  ward 

This  fair  deceit  away! 
'!Gs  dangerous  to  admit  it  near, 

>Tis  death  with  it  to  play. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

japa:^^  axd  the  japa:nt:se. 

No.  IX. 


BT  BET.   LTITHEE  FARXBAK. 


Natural  lEstorT  of  Japan— Its  Animals,  tame  and  wild — The  Sea  and  its  Pro- 
dacdons — Commerce  of  the  Empire — Description  of  Jeddo  the  Capital — 
Population,  Fires,  etc. — Other  Cities. 

To  give  the  reader  a  fall  history  of  Japan  ■n-ould  require  vol- 
ames,  instead  of  a  few  articles  of  a  newspaper.  It  has  been  the 
object  of  the  writer,  though  confined  to  certain  limits,  to  give  a 
bird's-eve  view  of  the  whole  hisiorr,  and  to  present  that  more  fullv 
which  wonld  be  most  likely  to  interest  and  instruct  the  American 
reader.  There  is  much  in  the  history  of  Japan,  that  any  one  who 
writes  on  the  subject,  feels  compelled  to  wade  through,  that  would 
interest  no  reader,  if  re-pubUshed,  and  which  he  must  reject  as 
chaff,  or  as  useless  lumber.  So  that  after  all,  our  plan  will  em- 
brace all  that  the  general  reader  will  care  to  know  of  a  country  so 
far  distant  and  isolated. 

"WTienerer  the  time  shall  come,  if  come  it  ever  does,  that  some 
American  shall  be  able  to  travel  in  Japan  as  freely  as  he  does  in 
the  United  States, — when  he  shall  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Japan- 
ese language  and  literature, — when  he  shall  be  able  to  mix  freely 
with  the  citizens  at  large,  and  hold  intercourse  with  the  emperors 
for  hours,  instead  of  for  one  minute, — ^when  he  shall  have  access 
freely  to  the  literature  and  works  of  art  and  science  the  land  af- 
fords,— when  he  shall  gain  access  to  public  documents,  and  travel 
freely  over  the  more  than  three  thousand  islands  embraced  by  the 
empire — then  he  may  be  able  to  write  a  history  that  shall  be  as 
perfect  and  satisfactory  as  Hume's  History  of  England,  or  Ban- 
croft's of  the  United  Stales.  Till  then,  he  must  depend  mainly 
for  his  information  upon  the  accounts  of  the  Portuguese  when 
they  had  access  to  the  country — upon  those  of  the  Jesuit  mission- 
aries, and,  above  all,  upon  those  of  tlie  Protestant  Dutch,  who 
amid  all  changes  of  the  empire,  have  remained  the  distinguished 
favorites  of  "  the  powers  that  be  "  in  Japan. 

A  word  as  to  the  natural  history  of  Japan.  So  far  as  has  been 
learned,  the  empire  has  most  of  the  animals,  reptiles  and  birds 
found  in  the  United  States,  though  in  not  so  great  numbers.  "Wild 
animals,  to  abound,  need  extensive  forests,  or  special  encourage- 
ment, such  as  Japan  does  not  afford.  There  is  no  waste  land 
there  to  be  given  up  to  wild  animals,  over  which  they  may  roam 
unmolested.  There,  every  acre  is  improved  to  give  support  to  the 
countless  people  called  Japanese. 

There  are  horses  in  the  empire,  but  not  to  be  compared  in  num- 
ber or  size  to  those  in  this  country,  where  every  family,  on  the 
average,  has  one  of  these  useful  animals.  The  Japanese  relate 
most  man'ellous  stories  of  the  performances  of  some  of  their 
steeds.  They  have,  also,  a  breed  of  ponies,  which  has  been  much 
admired.  Oxen  and  cows  ai'e  kept  only  for  ploughing  and  for 
carriage.  The  Japanese  know  nothing  of  milk  and  butter.  They 
have  a  few  sheep  and  goats,  but  the  camel,  elephant,  and  the  ass 
are  not  found  there. 

In  Japan  dogs  arc  regarded  as  sacred  animals.  One  emperor, 
at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  chanced  to  be  bom 
under  the  sign  of  the  Dog,  had  as  great  an  esteem  for  dogs,  as  the 
Roman  Emperor  Augustus  is  said  to  have  entertained  for  rams. 
Hence,  dogs  are  often  as  much  the  pest  of  the  to^vns  of  Japan  as 
they  are  of  Constantinople  and  the  other  foul  ciries  of  tlie  Ottoman 
empire,  and  as  they  arc  getting  to  be  of  some  of  our  own.  Tho 
regard  had  for  dogs  by  one  emperor  seems  to  have  made  curs 
popular.  In  everT.-  town  there  are  guardians  of  the  dogs  who  lie 
and  prowl  about  the  streets.  Huts  or  dog  hospitals  are  erected  in 
every  part  of  a  town.  In  case  of  sickness  they  are  as  surely  and 
carefully  conveyed  there,  as  are  sick  individuals  to  our  hospitals, 
when  unprovided  with  homes. 

It  is  well  known,  that  our  Puritan  fathers  were  accustomed  to 
bury  their  dead  on  hills  or  gentle  eminences.  The  same  custom 
prevails  in  Japan.    I  have  never  seen  an  explanation  of  this  cus- 


tom. It  is  hardly  sufficient  to  say,  that  heaven,  or  the  place  of 
happiness,  is,  according  to  the  popular  notion,  above,  or  on  high. 
The  dogs  of  Japan,  in  this  respect,  fare  as  well  as  the  people. 
They  must  not  only  be  buried  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  mountains, 
but  must  be  "very  decently  interred.** 

According  to  the  scholarlike  Kaempfer,  the  natives  tell  a  pleas- 
ant tale  of  the  burial  of  a  certain  dog.  "A  Japanese,  as  he  was 
carrying  the  carcass  of  a  dead  dog  to  the  top  of  a  steep  mountain, 
grew  impatient,  grumbled,  and  cursed  the  emperor's  birthday,  and 
whimsical  command.  His  companion  bid  him  hold  bis  tongue 
and  be  quiet,  and,  instead  of  swearing,  return  thanks  to  the  gods 
that  the  emperor  was  not  bom  under  the  sign  of  the  horse,  for  in 
that  case,  the  load  would  have  been  hea\ier.'* 

Of  wild  animals,  they  have  manv  that  abound  in  this  country. 
Bears  are  occasionally  seen.  Birds  are  rather  numerous.  Some 
of  them  are  extremely  beautiful  Of  tame  poultry  they  keep  only 
fowls  and  ducks.  Cocks  are  highly  prized  by  the  reUgious  orders, 
because  they  mark  the  time,  and  foretell  changes  of  the  weather. 
Indeed,  they  arc  chiefly  kept  as  time-keepers.  The  crane,  one  of 
the  chief  wild  birds  of  the  land,  is  held  as  a  sacred  bird.  The 
country  people  of  Japan  never  call  the  crane  by  any  other  name 
than  that  of  O  Tsuris-ama,  "  my  great  lord  crane."  Other  wild 
birds,  common  in  Europe  and  America,  are  abundant.  Singing 
birds  appear  not  to  be  as  numerous  as  in  other  countries.  Larks 
and  nightingales  sing  there  more  sweetly  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

One  night-moth  is  mentioned  with  which  all  other  nigh^flies 
fall  in  love.  To  get  rid  of  their  importunities,  as  the  fable  runs, 
it  maliciously  bids  them,  as  a  trial  of  their  devotion  and  constancy, 
to  go  and  fetch  it  fire.  The  blind  lovers,  obedient  to  command, 
fly  to  the  nearest  lamp  or  candle,  and  never  fail  to  get  burned  to 
death. 

The  sea  and  its  productions  contribute  as  much  to  the  support 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Japan  as  the  land,  rice  only  excepted.  Even 
to  this  day  most  of  the  poorer  classes  of  Japan  gain  their  chief 
sustenance  from  their  waters.  The  seas  abound  with  submarine 
plants,  fish,  crabs  and  shells.  Of  all,  the  people  freely  eat.  Six 
kinds  of  whale  are  mentioned.  The  New  Bedford  and  Nantucket 
whale  ships  find  their  way  to  these  waters.  It  was  in  pursuing 
the  whale  to  the  coasts  of  Japan,  that  our  countrymen  met  with 
those  disasters,  and  that  inhospitable  treatment,  which  first  led 
our  government  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  empire. 

Indeed,  Japan  is  one  of  the  most  independent  counti-ies  in  the 
world.  There  is  scarcely  a  country  that  so  little  needs  to  cany- 
on a  commerce  with  other  nations,  for  nature  has  abundantly  sup- 
plied the  land  ivith  about  every  comfort  and  Inxurv  of  life.  In 
this  connection  the  commercial  and  even  the  general  reader  may 
be  glad  to  know  what  Japan  now  imports  and  exports  in  the  lim- 
ited trade  it  carries  on  with  Holland  and  China.  So  far  as  re- 
corded, the  exports  consist  of  copper,  camphor,  and  lacquered 
wood-work.  These  are  the  principal.  Then  it  exports  moderate- 
ly, china-ware,  silk-stuffs,  rice  and  sackee.  The  country  imports 
sugar,  tin,  lead,  elephants'  tusks,  bar-iron,  fine  chintzes,  Dutch 
cloths  and  cloves.  Then,  in  smaller  quantities,  it  buys  watches, 
looking-glasses,  saffron,  etc.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  United 
States  might  exchange  some  of  her  cloths  and  looking-glasses,  at 
least,  for  the  camphor,  lacquered  wood-work,  china,  and  silk- 
stuffs  of  Japan.  By  the  opening  of  commerce,  too,  we  should 
find  many  more  things  of  Japan  that  we  should  wish  to  purchase, 
and  vice  versa.  Our  florists  would  certainly  add  to  the  beauty  of 
their  gardens  and  green-houses  by  such  an  exchange,  and  future 
exhibitions  of  fowls  would  be  additionally  attractive  from  having 
its  Japanese,  as  well  as  Chinese  fowls. 

All  travellers  speak  of  the  populousness  of  Japan,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  villages,  which  often  extend  two  miles  in  length.  In 
more  fertile  regions,  the  villages  are  so  close  to  one  another  as  to 
form  nearly  one  continuous  street.  This  is  true  of  the  plain  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Osacca  and  lliaco.  The  smaller  to^vns  con- 
tain, say,  five  hundred  houses,  and  the  larger  two  thousand  and 
upwards.  The  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  are  scarcely 
ever  built  with  more  than  two  stories,  owing  to  the  frequency  of 
earthquakes  in  the  empire.  Erom  all  accounts,  it  would  seem 
that  their  houses  are  quite  as  crowded  as  any  occupied  by  our 
foreign  population. 

As  in  most  Asiatic  countries,  the  streets  of  the  cities  are  quite 
narrow,  while  those  in  the  country  are  broad,  and  ai'c  usually 
lined  with  trees.  Both  the  sight  of  these  trees  and  their  shade  are 
very  grateful  to  the  traveller  in  the  summer.  All  over  the  empire 
the  inland  trade  is  very  considerable.  The  great  numbers  of 
small  harbors  favors  the  coasting  trade,  while  the  interior  commu- 
nication is  carried  on  over  good  roads.  Thus  the  streets  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  in  the  cities,  are  always  thronged  vnih  car- 
riages and  people.  The  whole  empire  is  aUve  with  bustle  and 
activity,  and  the  surrounding  waters  are  agitated  with  junks  and 
various  descriptions  of  boats  and  vessels. 

There  are  five  principal  cities  iirjapan.  Jeddo  is  the  largest, 
and  is  the  capital ;  it  is  the  London  of  the  country.  Eischer  states 
that  the  populousness,  activity  and  bustle  of  this  city  reminded 
him  of  London.  It  resembles  London  in  this  respect,  that  a  large 
river  runs  through  the  town ;  the  river  sends  oft"  an  arm,  which 
encloses  the  imperial  palace,  or  that  of  the  Tiogoon.  There  are 
several  bridges  over  the  river.  Jeddo,  as  well  as  the  other  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  empire,  is  located  on  the  island  of  Niphon,  which 
is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  island  of  the  country. 
"Writers  have  hesitated  to  give  the  population  of  Jeddo.  An  old 
Portuguese  writer  places  it  in  round  numbers  at  2,000,000.  A 
Dutch  wTiter  places  it  at  half  a  million  less.  Probably  we  may 
never  know  the  real  population,  as  we  hear  nothing  of  census- 
taking  in  the  empire.  Judging  from  its  great  geographical  ex- 
tent, the  city  must  contain  an  innumerable  number  of  people. 


The  above  figures  are,  doubtless,  within  the  truth.  The  city  is 
seven  miles  long  by  five  broad,  and  is  twenty  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  dwellings,  it  might 
contain  a  population  twice  as  large  as  an  English,  or  an  American 
city  of  the  same  extent. 

The  city  has  nearly  the  latitude  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
though  a  colder  climate.  It  is  situated  near  the  open  sea,  on  the 
eastem  part  of  the  island.  Multitudes  of  dignitaries  make  the 
capital  their  residence.  Indeed,  the  princes  of  the  various  and 
remote  provinces  are  allowed  but  six  months  absence  from  the 
court,  and  their  families  are  required  to  stay  at  Jeddo  the  whole 
year.  This  city  is  not  as  regular  as  iliaco,  the  city  of  the  eccle- 
siastical emperor,  though  it  is  not  without  its  regularly  laid  out 
streets  and  positions ;  the  city  has  many  temples,  monasteries,  and 
other  religious  buildings,  and,  as  in  Europe  and  most  countries, 
they  have  the  most  pleasant  locations.  The  city  has  what  are 
termed  stately  palaces,  but  which  we  should  hardly  call  such,  since 
they  are  but  one  story  high  and  built  of  wood. 

Two  governors  have  command  of  the  city  by  turns,  each  for 
the  space  of  one  year.  The  chief  subalterns  are  tho  burgher- 
masters,  as  the  Dutch  call  them,  or  mayors,  who  have  the  com- 
mand of  particular  wards,  and  the  ottonas,  who  have  the  com- 
mand of  single  streets.     The  government  of  each  city  is  similar. 

The  castle  and  residence  of  the  emperor  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  city.  It  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  inclining  to  the  round, 
and  is  five  Japanese  miles  in  circumference.  It  consists  of  two 
enclosures,  or  fore-castles,  the  innermost,  or  third  castle,  which  is 
properly  the  residence  of  the  emperor.  There  are  some  large 
gardens  behind  the  imperial  palace.  The  princes  of  the  empire, 
the  councillors  of  state,  the  prime  ministers  and  other  dignitaries 
reside  in  the  outer  castles.  The  palace  proper  of  the  emperor  is 
higher  than  the  rest,  standing  as  it  does  upon  a  hill.  "  Within 
the  palace,'*  according  to  the  accurate  Kaempfer,  "  a  square,  white 
tower  arises  aloft  above  all  other  buildings.  It  is  many  stories 
high,  adorned  with  roofs,  and  other  curious  ornaments,  which 
makes  the  whole  castle  look  at  a  distance  magnificent  beyond 
description,  amazing  the  beholders,  as  do  also  the  many  other 
beautifol  bended  roofs,  with  gilt  dragons  at  the  top  and  comers, 
which  cover  the  rest  of  the  buildings  within  the  castle.** 

Since  the  Dutch  had  resided  in  Nagasaki,  it  has  been  their 
custom  to  send  an  embassy  to  pay  their  compliments  to  the  em- 
peror and  his  court  at  Jeddo,  either  once  in  a  year,  or  once  in 
four  years.  It  has  been  during  these  journeys,  that  have  been 
performed  in  about  six  weeks  each  way  (the  embassy  moving  but 
a  few  miles  each  day),  that  writers  attached  to  them  have  been 
able  to  gain  their  principal  knowledge  of  Japan  and  its  people. 
Eaempfer  was  at  Jeddo  with  one  of  these  embassies  in  March, 
1691.  Under  date  of  March  ISth  he  writes  : — "This  evenings 
violent  fire  broke  out  near  a  mile  and  a  half  from  our  inn  west- 
wards, and  a  northerly  wind  blowing  pretty  strong  at  the  same 
time,  it  burnt  with  such  violence,  that  it  laid  ninety-five  sfreets, 
though  they  were  very  broad  there,  and  about  six  himdred  houses 
in  ashes,  within  four  hours'  time,  before  it  coidd  he  put  out.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  incendiaries,  two  of  whom  were 
seized." 

The  same  writer  says  that  "we  were  told,  that  four  days  before 
our  arrival,  forty-streets  and  upwards  of  four  thousand  houses 
had  been  burned  down.'* 

It  is  presumed  that  the  authoriries  would  not,  on  either  of  these 
occasions,  have  accepted  of  the  sendees  of  the  best  engine  compa- 
nies in  the  world  ;  for  that  would  have  been  an  innovation  upon 
old  established  and  venerated  customs.  Between  frequent  and 
dreadful  earthquakes  and  fires,  every  clear  night  it  must  be  quite 
exciting,  not  to  say  alarming,  to  reside  in  such  a  city  as  Jeddo. 
Persons  of  the  greatest  consequence  must  consider  themselves 
very  forttmate  to  gain  access  to  the  emperor  for  more  than  one 
minute,  and  this  must  be  secured  by  approaching  bim  in  a  pros- 
trate manner,  walking  upon  their  hands  and  knees- 

Kaempfer,  it  seems,  had  an  order  from  the  emperor  to  dance 
before  him  and  his  imperial  consort,  they  looking  at  his  move- 
ments from  behind  a  screen  the  while.  TVliile  dancing,  he  made 
free  use  of  his  eyes,  as  we  learn  in  his  own  words.  "As  I  was 
dancing,  at  the  emperor's  command,  I  had  an  opportunity  twice 
of  seeing  the  empress  through  the  slits  of  the  latrices,  and  took 
notice  that  she  was  of  a  brown  and  beautiful  complexion,  with 
black  European  eyes,  full  of  fire;  and  from  the  proportion  of  her 
head,  which  was  pretty  large,  I  judged  her  to  be  a  tall  woman, 
and  about  thirty-six  years.*' 

Miaco,  another  large  city  on  the  same  island,  not  very  remote 
from  Jeddo,  is  distinguished  as  the  residence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
emperor.  It  is  surrounded  by  pleasant  green  hills  and  mountains, 
and  thiee  shallow  rivers  flow  near  one  side  of  the  city.  The  mi- 
kado, with  his  large  ecclesiastical  family,  live  in  the  north  part 
of  the  city,  and  occupy  twelve  streets.  Miaco  is  the  great  maga- 
zine of  all  Japanese  manufactures  and  commodities,  and  is  the 
chief  commercial  town  in  the  empire.  The  population  of  this 
city  is  very  large.  One  writer  estimates  the  ecclesiastics  at 
52,169,  and  the  laymen  at  477,557,  without  reckoning  the  court 
of  the  emperor,  and  the  numerous  strangers  always  to  be  found  in 
the  city. 

Osacca  is  another  large  city  upon  the  same  island.  That,  a3 
well  as  Sliaco,  is  directly  upon  the  route  from  Nagasaki  to  Jeddo. 
It  is  the  most  favorably  situated  for  commerce  of  any  city  in 
Japan.  It  is  very  populous,  and,  according  to  the  boasting 
Japanese,  it  can  raise  an  army  of  80,000  men  from  among  its 
inhabitants. 

Nagasaki  is  a  smaller  city,  situated  in  a  lower  latitude,  on  the 
island  of  Klusiu.  It  contains  about  6i|000  inhabitants,  and  is 
the  only  port  properly  open  to  foreigners.  There  are  sfety-one 
temples  in  it,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  small  city. 
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At  Jordan  Springs,  Frederick  county,  Va.,  on  the  6th  inst.,  a 
tournament  took  place.  The  Knight  of  the  Lake  was  ^^clor,  and 
pronounced  the  name  of  iliss  Mary  Montague,  of  Baltimore,  as 
his  choice  for  queen.  This  young  lady  was  then  led  forth  by  the 
president,  and  after  a  few  happily  conceived  lines  addressed  her 
by  him,  was  cro\med  by  a  most  beautiful  ^Teath.  A  grand  ball 
wonnd  up  the  festivities. ^Mrs.  Bloomer  has  stopped  her  news- 
paper at  Mt.  Yernon,  Ohio,  and  taken  Jlr.  Bloomer  with  her  to 
the  far  west. The  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  have  author- 
ized then-  President  to  sell  the  entire  concern,  with  all  the  fixtures 
and  property  of  the  association,  deliverable  on  or  after  the  1st  of 
November  next,  for  one  half  its  actual  cost — its  cost  being  esti- 
mated at  $700,000.  It  is  believed  that  the  palace  can  be  taken 
down  and  erected  in  Philadelphia  or  Boston  for  less  than  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars. The  friends  and  admirers  of  the  late 

actor,  Brelsford,  who  was  killed  at  Coney  Island,  are  taking  active 
measures  ia  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  erect  a  handsome  monument  to 

lus  memory. A  lime  quarry  has  been  opened  in  Haverhill,  N. 

H.,  for  effectual  operation,  and  the  lime  produced  is  of  very  su- 
perior quality — white  as  snow  and  phable  as  putty.  Dr.  Jackson, 
in  liis  report,  pronounced  this  quany  to  contain  the  purest  lime 

yet  kno^\•n  in  this  country. To  give  and  to  lose  is  nothing — but 

to  lose  and  to  give  still  is  part  of  a  great  mind. Coal  is  selling 

in  this  city,  for  domestic  use,  by  the  dealers  generally,  at  nine 
dollars  per  ton,  wiiich  is  an  advance  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
over  the  price  at  this  time  last  year.     Dealers  are-firm  in  their 

rates,  and  assert  that  coal  will  advance  tliis  ■winter  as  usual. Is 

there  any  difference  between  pickling  cabbages  and  cabbaging 

pickles  ? The  publisher  of  the  "Wheeling  Times,  in  giving  the 

particulars  of  a  recent  difficulty  between  himself  and  the  post- 
master at  that  place,  says  :  "  So  far  as  my  paper  is  concerned,  it 
shall  be  published  free  from  the  restraints  of  office  holders'  threats, 
if  I  have  to  place  a  revolver  at  the  case  of  every  compositor,  and 

plant  a  swivel  at  the  door  of  my  office." Those  great  actions 

whose  lustre  dazzles  us,  are  represented  by  politicians  as  the  effects 
of  deep  design :  whereas  they  are  commonly  the  effects  of  caprice 

and  passion. Jlr.  Greeley  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  has 

recently  turned  farmer,  and  assumed  to  be  a  savan  in  everything 
relating  to  that  service,  seems  to  be  as  unlucky  in  poultry  as  in 
politics.  Having  recently  bought  a  dozen  "  genuine  Shanghai  " 
eggs,  for  which  he  paid  S6,  he  put  them  under  a  hen,  and  in  due 

time  they  all  came  oat — snapping  turtles  ! Some  idea  of  the 

extent  of  the  riot  at  St.  Louis  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that 
fifty-five  houses  were  mobbed  and  the  most  of  their  contents  de- 
stroyed.  The  total  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  in 

Charlestown  for  1854,  is  $13,300,000,  or  an  increase  of  nearly 
three  millions  over  last  year.  The  rate  of  taxation  has  been 
fixed  at  S7  30  for  SIOOO.     The  number  of  polls  assessed  this  year 

is  4303. Moses  Pierce  of  "Wendell,  a  revolutionary  soldier, 

over  74  years  of  age,  walked  from  "Wendell  into  Greenfield,  a 

distance  of  thirteen  miles,  on  Wednesday  week,  in  two  houis. A 

young  lady  in  a  bang-up  Shaker  costume  arrived  at  Bamum's 
hotel  in  Baltimore.  She  said  she  had  escaped  from  the  Shakers, 
and  was  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  male  Shaker  to  be  married  imme- 
diately. The  boarders  patronized  her,  and  lent  her  money  and 
jewelry,  with  which  she  decamped  veiy  suddenly,  leaving  them 

duped  and  bewildered. An  extensive  hat  manufacturer  in  New 

York  has  executed  an  order  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  the 
shape  of  twenty-nine  dozen  hats,  of  the  Know  Nothing  pattern, 

for  the  soldiers  serving  in  the  Danubian  ProWnces. The  Mii- 

waukie  (Wis.)  Sentinel  chronicles  the  death  of  Michael  Dousman, 
the  patriarch  of  Mackinac,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-three. 
He  died  in  Milwankie  of  an  affection  of  the  heart.  Mr.  Dous- 
man was  one  of  the  oldest  pioneers  of  the  Northwest.  He  came 
to  JIackinac  in  1791,  and  has  resided  there  continuously  for  sixty- 
three  years. Dr.  J.  C.  Patterson,  postmaster  at  McWhirterville, 

Tenn.,  was  arrested  on  Friday  week,  for  robbing  the  mail.  He  has 
been  considered  an  honest  man.     He  is  a  regular  physician. 


A  BoxAPAETE  Pope. — ^It  is  whispered  abroad  that  there  is 
Eome  prospect  that  ere  long  a  Bonaparte  will  be  raised  to  the 
papal  throne.  The  present  pope  is  said  to  be  in  very  bad  health, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  long  survive.  Parties  are 
already  looking  anxiously  forward  to  the  time  when  his  decease 
will  occasion  a  new  election.  Of  all  these  parties,  perhaps  Louis 
Napoleon  is  the  most  interested.  His  cousin.  Prince  Lucien  Bon- 
aparte, second  son  of  the  Prince  de  Canino,  has  taken  holy  orders, 
and  is  said  to  be  in  every  way  an  eligible  person  for  such  an  office. 
He  would  have  the  double  advantage  of  being  a  Bonaparte  and  a 
naturalized  Italian,  and  would  probably  be  as  acceptable  to  all  par- 
ties as  any  other  individual.  The  fortunes  of  tlie  Bonaparte  family, 
after  a  long  period  of  vicissitude,  seem  to  be  on  the  ascendant. 


Steam  Newsp^eks. — Of  steam  newspapers  the  N.  Y.  Times 
says ;  "  Think  of  the  steam-men,  the  steam-reporters,  the  steam- 
reviewers,  the  steam-editors.  Plngers,  muscles,  brain — all  must 
go  by  steam.  How  can  an  editor,  or  any  other  newspaper  gentle- 
man, help  blowing  up  somebody  or  something?  Steam  in  the 
office,  steam  in  the  sanctum,  steam  in  the  basement  and  attic — 
there  must  be  accidents  ! — there  must  be  explosions  !" 


An  Ixdiax  Fight. — A  pitched  battle  took  place  some  three 
■weeks  since  in  what  is  known  as  the  "Buffalo  Grounds,"  between 
about  400  Delawares,  Pottawatamies  and  Sacs,  and  about  700 
Cheyennes  and  Arrapahoes,  in  which  the  latter  had  over  fifcy  of 
their  party  killed,  while  the  former  lost  only  some  three  or  four. 


"Wood. — Good  Nova  Scotia  wood  is  now  soiling  in  this  city  for 
SIO  per  cord,  and  rock  maple  brings  SIO  50. 


tHajisibc  ©atljcrings. 


Three  panthers  wei'O  killed  in  Frederick  county,  "Va.,  last  week. 

Wc  cannot  bear  to  be  deceived  by  our  enemies,  and  betrayed  by 
our  friends  ;  yet  wc  are  often  content  to  be  served  so  by  oui'selvcs. 

The  Ohio  river  is  remarkably  low,  being  closely  confined  to  its 
bed.     Only  stern-whccl  boats  now  go  above  Louisville. 

Morrison's  paper  mill  and  several  tons  of  paper  were  bmut  at 
Peterboro',  N.  H.,  recently. 

Tbe  Reciprocity  Treaty  is  as  good  as  a  donation  of  $5,000,000 
to  Canada  West.  It  will  cause  a  rise  in  real  estate  to  that  amount 
in  a  single  year. 

Silver  ore  has  recently  been  discovered  in  WaiTcn  county,  about 
thii-ty-tive  miles  from  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
valuable. 

Mi-s.  Martha  E.  Cubbidge,  of  Gillsonville,  S.  C,  aged  sixty- 
four  years,  was  accidentallyj  shot,  and  killed  by  her  son,  lately 
who  in  the  night  mistook  her  for  a  burglar. 

Martha,  wife  of  John  B.  Good,  of  North  Le-wisburgh,  Ohio, 
was  killed  last  week  by  a  tree  which  was  blown  across  the  road  as 
she  and  her  husband  were  passing. 

The  name  of  Chicago  is  of  Indian  etymology,  and  signifies  in 
the  Miami  language  "  the  land  of  onions,"  or  "  wild  onion  field  ;" 
by  which  name  this  locaUty  for  many  ages  has  been  known. 

The  Calhoun  monument  committee  have  published  an  able  and 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  planters  of  South  Carolina,  in  behalf  of 
the  Calhoun  monument.  Some  511,000  are  already  pledged  to 
the  monument. 

A  writer  in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  who  professes  to  have  been 
a  skeptic  as  to  the  alleged  virtue  of  the  divining  rod,  says  that  he 
has  lately  tried  it  ^vith  success  upon  his  estate,  and  has  thereby 
discovered  nine  wells  of  water. 

On  the  plantation  of  Col.  John  Hebron,  in  Warren  county, 
Ivliss.,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  cotton  bearing  region,  there  are 
ten  pear  orchards,  comprising  three  thousand  five  hundred  trees, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  now  in  hearing. 

"William  W.  Suriver  of  Wheeling,  Va.,  has  recently  transferred 
some  choice  fish  from  the  Ohio  river  to  the  waters  of  the  Potomac 
and  its  tributaries.  They  are  the  bass,  perch,  jack  and  forked  tail 
cat,  all  of  which  when  full  grown,  vaiy  in  size  from  five  to  twenty- 
five  pounds. 

The  submarine  cable  forming  part  of  the  line  of  telegraph  con- 
necting Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  with  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  has  been  parted  about  two  miles  from  the  Nova  Scotia 
shore,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  he  repaired  the  present 
season. 

At  Gainesville,  N.  Y.,  as  Miss  Lydia  Giles  was  recently  riding 
out  with  her  brother  and  sister,  the  horse  started  suddenly  and 
thi-ew  the  parties  out ;  Lydia's  dress  caught  in  the  top  of  the  car- 
riage, and  she  was  thus  drawn,  head  downwards,  near  half  a  mile. 
She  survived  about  three  hours. 

Dates  to  the  10th  ult.,  at  Barbadoes,  state  the  deaths  at  the  in- 
credible number  of  fifteen  thousand,  being  a  ninth  part  of  the 
population.  At  Bridgetown,  where  it  first  appeared,  it  has  ceased  ; 
but  in  other  parts  it  is  still  ten-ibly  active.  In  the  Bridgetown 
district  there  have  been  6000  deaths,  or  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
population. 


One  hundred  million  of  oranges  are  stated  to  be  sold  in  London 
annually. 

A  subscription  has  been  opened  in  Austria  for  a  loan  of 
$140,000,000.  The  emperor  headed  tbe  subscription  with  the 
sum  of  $600,000,  and  the  nobility  and  rich  bankers  followed. 

At  the  iliddlesex  Sessions,  in  England,  a  man  was  indicted  for 
escaping  from  prison.  The  Assistant  Judge  wanted  to  know  how 
a  man  could  be  blamed  for  so  doing  1  If  he  were  in  prison,  he 
should  do  the  same  thing  himself. 

A  new  hippodrome  is  being  constructed  for  the  Parisians  in  the 
plain  Ijing  between  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  Seine,  Abbey  of 
Longchamps,  and  the  village  of  St.  James.  It  is  to  be  devoted  to 
races,  national  fetes  and  equestrian  solemnities. 

All  the  omnibus  companies  in  Paris  are  consolidated  into  one, 
which  has  the  exclusive  right  for  thirty  years  for  ninning  omni- 
buses within  the  city,  excepting  those  connected  with  the  railways, 
and  those  rimning  to  places  beyond  the  walls. 

Late  foreign  advices  bring  the  intelligence  that  Abbas  Pasha, 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  is  dead.  His  death  was  sudden,  said  to  be  of 
apoplexy,  though  possibly  of  poison.  It  took  place  on  the  14th 
of  July,  at  Henha,  a  small  town  on  the  river  Nile.  His  age  was 
about  41  years. 

At  Alicant,  Spain,  a  deplorable  accident  happened  during  the 
revolt.  A  large  number  of  women  were  at  work  in  a  cigar  fac- 
tory when  the  conflict  began  in  the  street.  In  the  alarm  they 
rushed  to  the  staircase,  the  balustrade  gave  way,  and  they  were 
precipitated  into  the  well.  Sixteen  were  killed,  and  many  "fright- 
fulh'  injured. 

The  North  British  Mail  announces  the  launch,  lately,  of  a  new 
and  fine  screw  steamer,  the  first  of  a  line  designed  to  run  between 
Liverpool  and  Montreal,  in  the  summer,  and  Livcrjiool  and  Port- 
land in  the  winter.  She  is  to  be  called  the  Canadian,  and  is  of 
iron  ;  she  is  2000  tons  burden,  has  direct  action  engines  of  five 
hundred  horse-power,  and  will  be  barque-rigged  and  ready  for  sea 
the  last  of  August. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  recent  speech  in  parliament  upon  the 
war,  said  that  two  parties  have  groism  up  in  Eussia,  known  by 
the  names  of  the  German  and  Muscovite  parties ;  tliat  the  Musco- 
vite party  have  of  late  obtained  sway,  and  that  it  is  the  fixed  plan 
and  purpose  of  tbat  party  to  establish  what  is  called  a  Soutliem 
Russia,  and  that  the  seat  of  that  Southern  Russia  is  to  be  Con- 
stantinople. 

Not  long  since  as  some  men  were  excavating  the  gi'ound  for  a 
sewer,  in  Smithficld,  England,  they  uncovered,  at  a  depth  of  five 
feet  from  the  surface,  a  quantity  of  burned  human  bones  and 
charred  wood.  The  bones  were  supposed  to  be  the  reramns  of 
some  of  the  martyrs  who  forfeited  their  lives  at  the  stake  in  the 
days  of  the  reformation.  They  were  placed  in  a  coffin  and  care- 
fully deposited  in  a  churchyard. 

The  English  papers  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Fulton,  a 
self-taught  astronomer  and  a  skilful  mechanician.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Fenwick,  and  first  made  himself  known  by  constructing  an 
orreiy,  which  excited  much  admiration  wherever  it  was  exhibited. 
He  was  a  working  shoemaker  in  his  native  village,  of  scanty 
means  and  education.  He  went  to  London,  and  was  employed  as 
a  mathematical  instrument  maker,  and  exhibited  great  ingenuity 
and  skill  in  making  the  adolitea  for  the  Pacha  of  Egj-pt,  and  bal- 
ances for  her  majesty's  mint. 


JSaniis  of  ©olb. 


He  that  will  be  angry  for  anything,  will  be  angry  for  noth- 
ing.— Sallust. 

Men  ase  found  to  be  vainer  on  accoimt  of  those  quaUties 

which  they  fondly  believe  they  have,  than  of  those  which  they 
really  have. —  Voiture. 

The  worthiest  people  are  most  injured  by  slanderers ;  as 

we  usually  find  that  to  be  the  best  frtdt  wliich  the  birds  have  been. 
pecking  at. — Dean  Swift. 

....  The  only  gratification  a  covetotis  man  gives  his  neighbors 
is  to  let  them  see  that  he  himself  is  no  better  for  what  he  has  than 
they  are. — Pen. 

....  A  man's  desires  always  disappoint  him ;  for  though  he 
meets  with  something  that  gives  him  satisfaction,  yet  it  never 
thoroughly  answers  his  expectation. — RocJiefoucauld. 

....  A  more  glorious  victory  cannot  be  gained  over  another 
man  than  this,  that  when  the  injmry  began  on  his  part,  for  the 
kindness  to  begin  on  ours. — Tillotson. 

....  Title  and  ancestiy  render  a  good  man  more  illustrious, 
but  an  ill  one  more  contemptible,  vice  is  infamous,  though  in  a 
prince ;  and  virtue  honorable,  though  in  a  peasant. — Addison. 

Peijury  is  not  only  a  wrong  to  a  particular  person,  but  trea- 
son against  human  society ;  subverting  at  once  the  foundation  of 
public  peace  and  justice,  and  the  private  security  of  every  man's 
life  and  fortune. — Tillotson. 

Nothing  would  fortify  us  more  against  all  manner  of  acci- 
dents than  to  remember  tbat  we  can  never  be  hurt  but  by  our- 
selves. If  our  reason  be  what  it  ought,  and  our  actions  according 
to  it,  we  are  invtilnerable. — Chain-on. 


lobr's  Bnigd. 


The  man  who  bolted  the  door  is  suffering  from  indigestion. 

The  greater  part  of  political  capital  is  made  up  of  private 
interest. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  clock  strikes  with  its  hands  ; 
that  a  tissue  of  falsehoods  may  be  purchased  at  so  much  per  yard ; 
and  that  the  cloak  of  hypociisy  is  a  manufactured  textm'e. 

"I  say,  mister,  how  came  yotir  eyes  so  all-fired  crooked ?" — 
"  My  eyes  V — "  Yes." — "  By  sitting  between  two  gals,  and  trying 
to  look  love  to  both  at  the  same  time." 

"  Sam,  I  have  lost  my  watch  overboard ;  it  lies  here  in  twenty 
feet  of  water.  Is  there  any  way  to  get  it  V* — "  Yes,  says  Sam, 
"there  are  divers  ways." 

*'  Mr.  Tim,  how  do  you  keep  your  account  books  ?" — "  0,  by 
double  entry." — *'  Double  entry ;  how's  that  V — -"  0,  easy  enough. 
I  make  one  entry  and  father  makes  another." 

"My  dear,"  said  an  Irish  gentleman  to  his  wife,  *' I  would 
rather  the  children  were  kept  in  the  nursery  when  I  am  at  home, 
although  I  should  not  object  to  their  noise,  if  they  would  only  be 
quiet." 

"  I  meant  to  have  told  you  of  that  hole,"  said  a  man  to  his 
friend,  who  had  stumbled  into  a  pit  full  of  water,  a  few  days  since. 
"No  matter,  now ;  no  matter  now,"  said  the  other,  blowing  the 
mud  and  water  out  of  his  mouth,  "  I've  found  it  out." 

GLEASON'S   PICTOEIAL,   BOUND. 

TTe  have  Volumes  I.,  II.,  m.,  IV".,  V.  and  TT.  of  the  Pictorial,  elegantly 
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Union,  at  £3  per  volume. 
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CRYSTAL  FOUATAEV. 

The  beantifal  example  of  modem  art  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing engraving  represents  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  England.  As  it  is  seen  surrounded 
by  foliage,  sculpture  and  other  ingeniou?  and  useful  groups,  it  is 
a  favorite  place  of  resort  by  all  the  visitors  at  the  exhibition. 
Some  description  of  this  method  of  arrangement  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Palace,  and  some  historical  itera,3  relative  to  the  dis- 
covery and  application  of  this  principle  in  the  culture  of  plants 
and  flowers  of  a  tropical  clime  will  be  interesting.  This  part  of 
the  Palace  contains  the  aquatic  and  other  plants  of  the  tropical 
climes,  and  is  heated  by  hot-water  apparatus,  which  for  extent  and 
ingenuity  is  unrivalled.  To  warm  the  different  divisions  of  the 
huge  space  of  the  building  to  the  heat  of  Madeira,  Calcutta,  etc., 
during  the  long  and  usually  severe  winters  of  England,  requires 
twenty-two  boilers,  each  containing  5500  gallons  of  water.  In 
addition  to  these,  a  boiler  is  placed  at  the  north  end  of  the  build- 
ing, on  account  of  the  increased  heat  there  required  for  the  tropi- 
cal plants.  There  are  also  two 
boilers  set  in  the  lower  story  of 
each  wing ;  and  two  small  boil- 
ers are  appropriated  to  the  wa- 
ter in  the  fountain  basins  at  each 
end  of  the  building.  The  boil- 
era  are  arranged  nearly  twenty- 
four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
flooring  of  the  main  bnilding. 
The  employment  of  hot  water 
as  a  medium  for  heating  apart- 
ments, seems  to  have  been  first 
hinted  at  in  the  year  159-4,  by 
Sir  Hugh  Piatt,  who,  in  a  work 
entitled  "The  Jewell  House  of 
Art  and  Nature,"  published  io 
that  year,  suggests  the  use  of 
hot  water  as  a  safe  means  for 
drying  gunpowder,  and  likewise 
recommends  it  for  heating  a 
plant-house.  In  1716,  Sir  Mar- 
tin Triewald,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  proposed  a  scheme  for 
heating  a  greeu-house  with  hot 
water;  and  a  Frenchman,  AL 
Bounemain,  suggested  a  plan 
for  hatching  chickens  by  the 
same  means.  In  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  Sir  Martin  Trie- 
wald'* plan  of  heating  was  ap- 
plied to  conservatories  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  a  few  years 
later  Bonnemain's  arrangement 
was  introduced  into  England, 
where  it  has  undergone  several 
improvements,  and  occupied  the 
attentioH  of  scientific  men.  Its 
application  to  the  heating  of 
churches,  public  libraries,  and 
other  buildings,  has  been  at- 
tended with  considerable  suc- 
cesB ;  and  is  now  looked  upon 
as  the  -most  effectual  artificial 
method  of  heating.  The  sim- 
ple plan  of  heating  by  hot  water 
is  that  which  was  adopted  by 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  for  the  Crys- 
tal Palace.  But  simple  as  the 
method  undoubtedly  is,  its  adap- 
tation to  the  purposes  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  has  cost  infinite 
labor  and  anxious  consideration  ; 
for  hitherto  it  has  remained  an 
unsolved  problem  how  far  and 
in  what  quantity  water  could  be 
made  to  travel  through  pipes, 
flowing  and  returning  by  means 
of  the  propulsion  of  heat  from 
the  boilers.  At  Chatsworth,  the 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
the  principle  has  been  carried 
out  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  ex- 
periment has  there  yielded  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  data.  To  ensure 
the  circulation  of  pure  air 
throughout  the  winter,  ventila- 
tors have  been  introduced  direct 
from  the  main  building  into  each 
furnace  —  where  the  air  so 
brought  beiag  consumed  by  the 
fire,  the  atmosphere  of  the  Pal- 
ace is  coQtinuaily  renewed  — 
Fountains  were  well  known  to 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  ornamented  their  cities  with 
them.  It  would  appear  tliat  the 
latter  were  acquainted  with  the 
law  by  which  water  ascends  from 
a  jet,  painted  representations  of 
Buch  fountains  having  been  found 
at  Pompeii.  Tho  discovery  was 
attributed  to  Hero  of  Alexan- 
dria, about  B.  C.  150.  The 
fountain  which  we  represent, 
forms  a  marked  feature  in  the 
Palace,  which  in  many  of  its 
details  is  rather  superior  than 
the  original  one  at  London,  and 
of  which  it  seems  to  be  some- 
thing like  the  fublcd  Phcenix 
which  rose  from  the  ashes  of  its 

garent.  Many  interesting  details  respecting  fountains  might  be 
ere  given,  were  there  room.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  ancient  fond- 
ness for  fountains  still  exists  in  Italy  and  the  East.  The  French 
are  celebrated  for  their  fountains,  but  luly,  more  particularly 
Rome.  19  still  more  so.  The  fountains  of  Paris  and  of  the  Tnile- 
nes,  of  the  orangery  of  Versailles,  at  St.  Cloud,  and  other  places 
m  the  neighborhood,  are  splendid  structures.  The  principal  and 
most  admired  fountains  at  or  near  Rome  are  tbo!«e  in  front  of  St. 
Peter's,  of  the  Villa  Aldobrandini  at  Frascati,  of  the  Termini,  of 
Mount  Janieulum,  of  the  gardens  of  the  Belvidere,  in  the  Vatican, 
of  the  Villa  Borghese,  which  has  also  in  the  audience  chamber  a 
splendid  fountain  of  silver,  five  Roman  palms  in  heiirht,  orna- 
mented with  superb  vases  and  flowers  ;  the  fountains  of  Trevi,  the 
three  fouiitains  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  Acqua  Acciosa,  and  many  oth- 
ers described  in  the  numerous  works  on  that  ancient  city.  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  describes  a  fountain  b^  Michael  Angelo,  in  the 
figure  of  a  sturdy  woman  wringing  a  bundle  of  clothes,  from 
whence  the  water  issues  that  supplies  the  basin. 


\nijD  ELEPHAftTS. 

No  animals  are  more  misimderstood  than  elephants.  They  are 
naturally  savage,  wary,  and  revengeful,  displaying  as  great  cour- 
age, in  their  wild  state,  as  any  animal  known.  Their  great  nat- 
ural sagacity  renders  them  the  more  dangerous  as  foes.  Even 
when  tamed,  many  are  not  safe  for  a  stranger  to  approach,  and 
are  then  only  kept  in  awe  by  the  sharp  driving  hook  of  the  mo- 
hout.  Elephants  are  gregarious,  and  the  average  number  in  a 
herd  is  about  eight,  though  they  frequently  form  bodies  of  fifty 
and  even  eighty  in  one  troop.  Each  herd  consists  of  a  very  large 
proportion  of  females,  and  they  are  constantly  met  without  a  sin- 
gle bull  in  their  number.  I  have  seen  some  small  herds  formed 
exclusively  of  bulls,  but  this  is  very  rare.  The  bull  is  much 
larger  than  the  female,  and  is  generally  more  savage.  His  habits 
frequently  induce  him  to  prefer  solitude  to  a  gregarious  life.  He 
then  becomes  doubly  vicious.  He  seldom  strays  many  miles 
from  one  locality,  which  he  haunts  for  years.  He  becomes  what 
is  termed  "  a  rogue  ;"  waylays  the  natives,  and  becomes  a  scourge 
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to  the  neighborhood,  attacking  the  inoffensive  without  provoca- 
tion, carrying  destruction  into  the  natives'  paddy-fields,  and  re- 
gardless of  night  fires  or  the  usual  precautions  for  scaring  wild 
beasts.  Endowed  with  that  wonderful  power  of  scent  peculiar  to 
elephants,  he  travels  in  the  daytime  down  the  wind  ;  thus  nothing 
can  follow  on  his  track  without  his  knowledge.  He  winds  his 
enemy  as  the  cautious  hunter  advances  noiselessly  on  his  track, 
and  stands  with  ears  thrown  forward,  tail  erect,  trunk  high  in  the 
air,  its  distended  tip  pointed  to  the  spot  whence  he  winds  the  si- 
lent but  approaching  danger.  Perfectly  motionless  does  lie  stand, 
like  a  statue  in  ebony,  the  verv  essence  of  attention,  every  nerve 
of  scent  and  hearing  stretched  to  its  cracking  point ;  a  mute  figure 
of  wild  and  fierce  eagerness.  Meanwhile,  the  warv  trai-ker  stoops 
to  the  ground,  and  with  a  practised  eye  pierces  the  tangled  brush- 
wood in  search  of  his  colossiil  feet.  Still  farther  and  farther  he 
silently  creeps  forward,  when  suddenly  a  crash  bursts  through  the 
jungle  ;  the  moment  has  arrived  for  an  ambushed  charge,  and  the 
elephant  ia  upon  him. — Baker's  Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon. 


DRITES  OF  PARIS, 

The  fashionable  promenade  of  Paris  is  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
where,  and  especially  on  a  Sunday,  all  who  can  raise  any  sort  of 
an  equipage  go  out  for  a  drive.     The  emperor  is  making  a  little 
river  there  just  now,  which  in  August  is  to  be  filled  from  the 
Seine  ;  and  he  is  remodeUing  the  woods  and  the  walks  without 
much  apparent  regard  to  francs  and  centunes  ;  all,  it  is  said,  to 
keep  labor  out  of  mischief,  by  giving  it  work  enough  to  do.     The 
Bois  (the  wood)  is  the  resort  of  the  empress,  with  her  courier,  her 
outriders,  her  postilions,  her  four  dashing  horses,  her  attendants, 
etc.     I  caught  but  a  glimpse  of  her  majesty  as  she  was  driven  by 
with  speed.     The  Bois,  too,  is  the  resort  of  the  capitalist,  banker, 
general,   nobleman — everybody,   indeed,  that  can  buy  and  equip 
the  horses,  and  dress  out  sutticiently  well  their  wives  and  their 
families  in  Cashmure  shawls,  diamond  breast-pins,  bracelets,  etc. 
The  ladies  in  Paris,  in  cool  weather,  dress  but  little,  very  little,  in 
the  streets ;  but  for  a  drive  in  the  Bois  they  seem  to  put  on  every- 
thing they  can  raise  in  order  to  make  a  display.     Hence,  this  is 
the  best  place  for  seeing  fashion- 
able, showy  Paris,  or  Paris  as  it 
is,  in  a  live  panorama.  We  have 
no  like  places  in    the    United 
States — none  such  as  Hyde  Park 
in  London,  or  the  Bois,  just  out 
of  Paris;  and  hence  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to.  imagine  or  picture 
what  a  great  city  can  show,  if  it 
tries,   in  wealth  and  elegance. 
The  expenditures  for  these  dis- 
plays are  so  large  that  it  seems 
to  me  the  New  York  carriage- 
makers    and    traders    could  of 
themselves  almost  pay  for  a  park 
on  our  island,  in  order  to  tempt 
our  people,  who  have  money  to 
spend  it  in  the  like  way.     It  ia, 
for  the  world,  a  wiser  expendi- 
ture than  in  eating  and  drinking 
at  balls,  dinners,  and  parties,  or 
in    furniture    seldom    or  never 
seen,  and  of  course,  seldom  or 
never  used.    And  it  is  better, 
too,  that  the  rich  thus   spend 
their  incomes,  than  roll  up  or 
hoard  up  income  upon  income, 
which  in  the  end  may  be  injuri- 
ous to  society  by  its  magnitude 
and  weight.    I  never  object  to  a 
rich  man  spending  his  money. 
The  more  the  better,  if  in  no 
mischievous  way.     If  the  admir- 
able municipal  government  of 
London  and  other  British  cities 
impressed  me,  so  does  this  the 
more.     The  streets  are  kept  aa 
clean  as  need  he,  nay,  as  can  be, 
I  may  add.     They  are  swept  at 
night,  or  before  the  inhabitants 
are  up  or  out  in   the  morning; 
and  they  are  swept  in  all  sorts 
of  weather,  as  much  in  rain  as 
in  sunshine.     Where  building  is 
going  on  the  lots  are  fenced  in, 
or    where    buildings  are  being 
torn  down.   Where  dust  is  drawn 
off  or  drawn  in,  the  carts  are  so 
constructed    that    they  do   not 
shed  it  over  every  thoroughfare 
as  ours  do,  so  that  a  load  going 
from  Union  Square  to  the  river 
often    becomes  no  load    at  all 
when  it  gets  there.     The  Fire 
Points  parts  of  Paris  are  kept 
just    as  clean   as    Genin    kept 
Broadway.     There  are  no  dirty 
streets  in  the  city  that  I  could 
find.     Hence  the  air  is  kept  com- 
paratively sweet  and  pnre,  even 
among    a    population    crowded 
more  than  ours  is.     True,  very 
true,  London  and  Paris  are  not 
under  the  heat  burning  summer 
sun  of  New  York,  but  their  fogs 
and  frequent  rains  arc  almost  as 
discouraging  to  the  street  clean- 
ers.    Amidst  these  rains  the  Pa- 
risian street  sweeper  is  always 
at    work ;    and    when   the  sun 
makes  dust  the  city  is  carefully 
sprinkled   in   all    the    principal 
streets  and  in  the  principal  sub- 
urbs.    All  the  labor  is  so  regu- 
lated and  systematized   that  I 
doubt  if  the  street  cleaning  of 
Paris,  about  four  times  a^  large 
as  New  York,  costs  as  nmch  aa 
that  of  New  York.     The  drives 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  a  half- 
hour  or  three-fourths  of  an  hour's 
drive  out  of  Piiris,  are  daily,  and 
twice  a  day  sprinkled  if  neces- 
sary.    The  shopkeeper  who  may 
be  taxed  for  all  this  doubtless 
receives  back  more  than  his  tax- 
es, and  with  interest,  in  the  in- 
creased luxuries   wliich  ^uch  a 
comfortable  and  delicious  drive 
tempts   the  nth  to  indulge  in. 
Hundreds  of  carriages  are  kept 
mainly  for  such  a  "  turn  out,"  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands "of  dollars  are  expended  upon  harnesses,  saddles,  liveries, 
carriages,  robes,  shawls,  bonnets,  Jewels,  and  such  like  things. 
Our  dirty  streets  and  the  absence  of  all  open  parks  or  avenues  for 
such  drives  are  excluding  from  our  city  thousands  of  dollars  in 
similar  expenditure,  though  if  dollar  for  dollar  could  be  compared 
between  New  Y'ork  and  Paris,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  now  we 
have,  with  one-fourth  of  the  population,  nearly  as  much  wealth  as 
Paris  can  really  claim  as  its  own. — Cor.  New  York  Express. 

«  ■^■^  > 

The  True  Face. — The  ideal  face  of  any  one  to  whom  we  are 
strongly  and  tenderly  attached — that  face  which  is  enshrined  in 
our  hearts,  and  which  comes  to  us  in  dreams  long  after  it  has 
mouldered  in  the  grave— the  faue  is  not  the  exact  mechanical 
countenance  of  the  beloved  person,  not  the  countenance  that  we 
ever  actually  beheld,  but  its  abstract  idealization ;  the  spirit  of  the 
countenance,  its  essence  and  its  life.  And  the  finer  the  character, 
the  more  must  this  true  eidolon  differ  from  thatapainter  produces. 
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MAKQUIS  DE  LAFAYETTE. 

It  seems  almost  saperflnons  to  epeak  in  detail  of  the  life  of  such 
a  man  as  LaHiyette.  Our  brief  limits  permit  only  a  passing  glance 
at  the  history  of  one  so  intimately  and  happily  identirtcd  with  our 
revolutionary  struggles,  and  so  often  engaged  in  the  cause  of  pop- 
ular liberty  in  his  own  beloved  France.  His  name  stands  high  on 
the  scroll  of  freedom's  champions,  and  his  character  and  sacrifices 
in  the  behalf  of  his  adopted  country  will  ever  endear  him  to  all 
American  hearts.  Lafayette  was  bom  at  Chavaniac,  in  Auvergne, 
Sept.  6, 1 757.  He  was  educated  in  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand, 
In  Paris,  placed  at  court,  as  an  officer  in  one  of  the  guards  of 
honor,  and,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  married  to  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  Duke  de  Noailles.  It  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  the  young  Marquis  de  Lafayette  entered,  upon  a  ca- 


reer so  little  to  be  expected  of  a  youth  of  vast  fortune,  of  high 
rank,  of  powerful  connexions,  at  the  most  brilliant  and  fascinating 
court  in  the  world.  "Warmly  responding  to  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated our  revolutionary  patriots,  he  left  France  secretly  for 
America,  in  1777,  and  arrived  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
Apiil  25,  being  then  nineteen  years  old.  The  state  of  this  coun- 
try, it  is  well  known,  was,  at  that  time,  most  gloomy :  a  feeble 
army,  without  clothing  or  arms,  was  with  difficulty  kept  to- 
gether before  a  victorious  enemy;  the  government  was  without 
resources  or  credit,  and  the  American  agents  in  Paris  were  actu- 
ally obliged  to  confess  that  they  could  not  furnish  the  young  no- 
bleman with  a  conveyance.  "  Then,"  said  he,  "  I  will  fit  out  a 
vessel  myself;"  and  he  did  bo.  The  sensation  produced  in  this 
country  by  his  coming  \fras  very  great.    Immediately  on  his  arrival, 


Lafayette  received  the  offer  of  a  command  in  the  continental  ar- 
my, but  declined  it,  raised  and  equipped  a  body  of  men  at  his 
own  expense,  and  then  entered  the  service  as  a  volunteer,  without 
pay.  He  continued  a  firm  friend  during  all  the  revolution,  and  at 
its  close  rejoiced  in  beholding  the  freedom  of  the  United  States 
established.  He  subsequently  made  two  visits  to  thin  land,  and 
was  everywhere  received  with  highest  tokens  of  honor  and  love. 
In  the  centre  of  our  picture  we  have  a  portrait  of  Lafayette  as  he 
appeared  during  his  visit  in  1824  ;  on  the  left  the  American  flag, 
on  the  right  that  of  his  native  country.  On  the  left  also,  with, 
martial  emblems,  is  the  vase  presented  by  the  marines  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  frigate,  Brandywine,  and  on  the  right  that  presented  by 
the  French  National  Guard.  In  the  centre,  below,  is  a  view  of 
the  tomb  of  the  hero,  in  the  Ene  Picipus. 


IN    HONOR    OF   THE   BIBTHDAY    OF   LAFAYETTE,   SEPTEMBER   6,   1757. 
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nVritten  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
OR,   TUE — 

STRUGGLES    OF   A  HEART. 


BY    OLIVER   BOUNDEHBT. 


[continued.] 
CHAPTER   VII.— [continued.] 

"  "Who,  and  what  are  you  1"  exclaimed  he,  stepping  up  to  the 
intruder  in  a  threatening  attitude. 

"  "VVliy,  you  know,  Mr.  Leavitt,"  replied  he,  with  a  drunken 
leer  and  a  wink  at  Mark,  "you  know  I'm  to  play  father  of  that 
'ere  gal  who  fainted  'cause  she  don't  like  my  looks ;  I'm  to  stop 
somebody  from  manying  her,  and  to  have  a  pile  of  rocks  for  it. 
It's  all  rijjht,"  added  he,  laying  his  finger  upon  his  nose  with  a 
mysterious,  maudlin  air,  "It's  all  right;  I'll  earn  my  money,  and 
you — "  Here  his  speech  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Laybach,  who 
seized  bold  of  his  shoulder,  and  threw  bim  forcibly  out  of  the 
room,  and  not  stopping  there,  landed  him  out  of  the  bouse,  before 
ho  called  a  sen-ant  and  ordered  him  to  guard  the  door  against  any 
further  intcrniption. 

Mark  was  burstuig  with  rage  and  mortification,  but  neverthe- 
less met  the  suspicious  looks  which  some  of  the  company,  and  the 
fiery  glance  which  bis  uncle  bestowed  upon  him,  with  a  haughty 
air,  which  he  vainly  endeavored  to  make  appeal'  unconscious. 

Maria,  who  bad  now  recovered  from  her  swoon,  pleaded  to  be 
released  from  the  present  performance  of  the  ceremony ;  and  the 
rector  suggested  a  feeble  doubt  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  proceed. 

"It  is  only  a  drunken  wretch,  who  knows  not  what  he  is  say- 
ing," energetically  urged  Mr.  Laybach,  iu  reply  to  Ihe  latter's 
objection.  "  I  know  his  claim  id  false  ;  Miss  Seeley  has  no  father 
living.  It  is  folly  to  allow  this  inti-usion  to  interrupt  the  cere- 
mony." This  was  said  rapidly,  so/fo  voce,  to  the  rector;  then 
raising  his  voice,  be  apologized  to  his  guests  for  the  unseemly 
occurrence. 

Something  that  Mr.  Leavitt  in  the  meanwhile  urged  upon 
Maria  in  a  low  tone,  understood  only  by  herself  and  Miss  Lee, 
induced  her,  trembling  and  pale,  to  consent  that  the  rite  should 
be  still  proceeded  with.  Lovelier,  and  more  interesting  than  ever, 
did  she  appear,  as  she  stood  up  again,  with  the  flush  gone  from 
her  cheek,  and  her  lips  trembling  somewhat  as  she  pronounced 
the  indissoluble  vows.  Dimly  over  her  heart  at  the  moment,  per- 
haps, passed  a  faint  shadow,  which  seemed  charged  with  the  fate 
this  ill  omen  seemed  to  point  at.  And  during  the  whole  evening, 
it  overhung  and  clouded  her  happiness  till  the  gay  crowd  were 
gone,  and  the  glittering  lights  extinguished,  and  the  heart  of  the 
young  bride  found  relief  in  a  flood  of  tears.  They  stained  and 
tarnished  the  bridal  laces  as  tbey  fell,  and  made  all  the  magnifi- 
^cence  of  the  evening  seem  but  a  sad,  unreal  mockery,  scoffing  at 
her  vows  and  jeering  at  her  hopes. 

"  There  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 
Thaxi  the  wail  above  the  dead;" 

and  will  not  the  young  bride,  who  goes  in  tears  to  her  new  home, 
learn  it  as  soon  as  any  1     Alaa,  we  fear  so  1 


CHAPTEE  Vm. 


A     OLOUDT     HORIZON. 


Stanton  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  guests  at  the  wedding-party 
to  leave  the  brilUant  scene,  which  served  only  to  render  his  own 
thoughts  more  miserable.  But  the  look  he  gave  Maria  as  betook 
his  leave  of  her — tliat  she  remembered  for  years  afterward. 

It  had  been  decided  between  Stanton  and  his  uncle  that  he  waa 
to  go  to  New  York,  there  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  law;  and, 

now  that  the  neighborhood  of  P seemed,  since  the  deathblow 

given  to  a  fond  hope,  so  insupportably  dreary  to  him,  be  was 
anxious  to  go  as  soon  as  possible.  Arrangements  had  already 
been  made  for  the  purpose,  and  Stanton  did  not  long  delay  his 
departure.  He  entered  as  student  in  an  office  in  Wall  Street,  and 
plunged  again  more  deeply  than  ever  into  liis  studies,  as  if  to 
bury  there  the  memory  of  Iiis  griefs.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  Maria's 
thoughts  did  not  follow  him  occasionally. 

Other  things,  however,  soon  occupied  the  attention  of  the  young 
bride.  She  was  now  the  mistress  of  a  mansion,  with  the  respon- 
sibilities which  belonged  to  such  a  character.  It  did  not  take 
long  to  settle  herself  in  the  new  residence  wiiich  she  came  to,  not- 
withstanding the  bachelor  habits  which  had  surrounded  it  so  long. 
From  his  uaelo's  look  on  the  occurrence  of  that  intenuption  on 
the  wedding-night,  Mark  anticipated  a  storm  when  he  saw  him  ; 
and  wont  shortly  after,  not  caring  to  avoid  it,  but  only  to  tm-n 
its  force,  to  see  bis  uncle  at^his  own  house. 

Mr.  Leavitt  was  angry,  as  he  expected.  But  when  ho  discov- 
ered from  his  uncle's  reproaches  that  it  was  merely  because  he 
thought  bis  nephew  bad  not  taken  pains  to  make  such  an  inter- 
ruption impossible,  by  following  his  desire  and  getting  the  pre- 
tender out  of  the  way,  and  did  not  at  all  suspect  that  be  bad  had 
any  further  part  in  the  alTair,  Mark  breathed  much  freer,  and  did 
not  let  his  uncle's  lecture  discompose  him  a  great  deal. 

"  I  did  tlio  host  I  could,"  replied  bo,  when  Mr.  Leavitt  finally 
paused  for  a  moment. 

"  Waa  it  the  best  you  could  do,"  returned  the  latter,  vehe- 
mently, "  to  allow  that  vagabond  to  appear  as  be  did,  and  an- 
nounce to  all  the  world  that  he  was  the  fatlier  of  my  wife  ?  It 
was  doing  nothing  at  all,  in  my  estimation." 

"How  could  I  help  it'/"  inquired  Mark,  calmly.  "Could  I 
prevent  him  from  intoxicating  hiiusclf  upon  tlic  very  money  I 
gave  iiim  to  induce  him  to  make  his  way  off?" 


"  You  should  have  seen  him  off,"  retm-ned  Mr.  Leavitt.  "  You 
should  have  seen  him  off,  and,  if  necessary,  gone  mth  him  so  far 
that  he  could  not  have  got  back  again  in  a  day's  joui-ney.  You 
should  have  placed  him  aboard  of  a  Liverpool  or  Australian 
packet,  at  least,  and  be  sure  that  ho  sailed,  too.  I  expected  noth- 
ing less." 

"  I  confess,"  said  Mark,  in  a  tone  much  too  humble  to  be  un- 
affected, "  I  might  have  done  so,  if  I  bad  deemed  it  necessary,  aa 
I  did  not.     But  the  affair  will  be  forgotten  soon." 

"  Forgotten  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Leavitt.  "  It  will  be  remembered 
aa  long  as  there  are  scandal  lovers  in  the  world.  And  mi/  name 
to  he  the  subject  of  their  gossip — I  have  not  the  least  patience  to 
think  of  it !"  added  ho,  energetically  pacing  the  room. 

"I  am  sorry  it  has  so  happened,"  replied  Mark,  seriously 
enough.  "  But  you  will  not  bo  again  troubled  by  the  vagabond. 
I  have  not  only  sent  him  off  as  far  as  you  can  desire,  but  I  also 
first  obtained  from  liim  every  particle  of  written  evidence  which 
he  possessed,  and  burned  it  before  his  eyes," 

A  smile  of  half-concealed  triumph  and  exultation  came  fui-tively 
upon  Mark's  face,  as  he  said  this.  Mr.  Leavitt,  however,  did  not 
notice  it. 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  you  have  done  so  much,"  returned  he,  in 
a  much  calmer  manner. 

"  As  for  the  rest,"  pursued  Mark,  "  there  is  only  the  word  of  a 
drunken  wretch,  who  could  not  even  carry  himself  uprightly. 
What  weight  will  that  have  beside  Mr.  Laybaeh's,  or  Mi'.  Leav- 
itt'a  declarations  1" 

"It  is  true,  it  might  be  worse,"  said  Mi-.  Leavitt. "  "And  I 
don't  know  that  I  ought  to  complain  of  you.  You  have  done  mo 
a  great  service  by  getting  the  wretch  out  of  my  sight  at  last. 
Accept  my  thanks ;  they  are  due  to  you,  instead  of  reproaches." 

And  Mr.  Leavitt,  as  Mark  rose  to  go,  cordially  extended  his 
hand  to  him,  and  begged  him  to  forget  any  hard  words  he  might 
have  used.  It  suited  Mark's  purpose  to  do  so,  and  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding  with  his  uncle;  otherwise,  perhaps,  he  would 
not  have  behaved  so  good-naturedly  and  forgivingly  as  he  did. 
As  it  was,  he  accepted  his  uncle's  reparation  with  excellent  grace, 
and  they  parted  apparently  as  good  friends  as  ever. 

But  if  any  one  had  observed  Mark  after  he  had  left  the  house, 
they  would  have  seen  upon  his  face  the  same  smile  of  triumph  and 
exultation,  only  not  now  concealed,  which  gleamed  faintly  upon 
it,  while  he  was  conversing  with  bis  uncle.  He  had  some  reason 
to  triumph. 

As  for  Maria,  she  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  of  course.  Mr. 
Leavitt  did  not  show  her  the  note  he  had  wiitten  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  she  would  bring  disgrace  into  bis  house.  But  she 
knew  quite  well,  that  the  vagabond  who  had  claimed  to  be  her 
father  was  not  such,  and  that  his  pretensions  were  trumped  up. 
She  did  not  believe  that  a  person  like  the  one  in  question  would 
have  alone  originated  the  plot,  and  she  knew  of  no  one  so  likely 
to  have  aided  him  as  Mark  Leavitt.  She  disliked  both  him  and 
liis  sister  before  the  marriage ;  now  she  both  disliked  and  dreaded 
them.  However,  since  they  were  both  her  husband's  near  rela- 
tives, and  only  ones,  she  did  not  care  to  exhibit  her  sentiments  to 
him,  nor  to  refuse  receiving  them  in  her  house  with  all  attention. 
Ellen  Leavitt,  and  indeed  Mark  also  (whether  they  understood 
tills  feeling  on  the  part  of  Maria  or  not),  were,  notwithstanding, 
frequent  visitors  at  her  house  ;  and  Ellen,  who  could  not  liide  her 
imperious  and  sarcastic  disposition,  and  did  not  take  pains  to  be 
tender  where  she  hated,  inflicted  frequent  wounds  upon  Maria's 
sensitive  heart. 

As  time  rolled  on,  indeed,  in  undisturbed  connubial  felicity,  this 
became  her  chief  source  of  unbappiness,  since  it  made  her  un- 
happy.even  to  dislike  one  whom  she  necessarily  associated  ydth  ; 
and  she  would  have  forgiven  and  loved  Ellen,  if  Ellen  would  have 
conjcntod  to  be  forgiven  and  loved.  But  she  herself  never  for- 
gave Maria  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Leavitt,  and  as  that  lasting 
impediment  was  always  in  the  way,  it  was  not  likely  that  they 
would  soon  become  friends. 

If,  otherwise,  the  omens  upon  the  nuptial  day  had  been  unpro- 
pitious  and  predicted  evil,  they  seemed  to  have  ah-eady  proved 
false.  A  year  passed  away,  and  the  sky  above  the  young  bride's 
wedded  life  was  still  brighter  even  than  upon  the  bridal  moniing. 
If,  when  she  inarricd,  her  heart  had  wandered,  and  she  had  for  a 
moment  forgot  her  gentle  nature,  and  had  been  led  away  by  false 
and  cold  glitter,  her  heart  repaired,  or  endeavored  soon  to  repau-, 
its  first  error,  and  twined  its  affections  about  the  man  whom  duty 
now  bade  her  love.  Her  husband  was  all  tenderness  and  kind- 
ness ;  and  many  ah-eady  pointed  at  the  happiness  of  the  wedded 
pair,  as  a  complete  refutation  of  croaking  prophecies,  which 
doubted  whether  such  a  union  could  end  peacefully.  It  is  true, 
the  end  was  not  yet. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Leavitt,  what  event  this  day  commemo- 
rates ';"  inquired  Maria,  with  something  of  aa  arch  smile  on  her 
face,  one  morning  at  the  breakfast  table. 

"  My  dear,"  retiu-ued  her  husband,  "  I  don't  know  that  I  do. 
Signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  perhaps." 

Maria  burst  into  a  musical  laugh,  which  caused  Mr.  Leavitt  to 
suspect  that  he  had  said  something  witty.  But  she  composed  her 
face  again  immediately,  and  affected  a  veiy  little  pout, 

"  You  will  forget  that  you  have  a  wife  soon,"  replied  she.  "  It 
was  not  the  signing  of  the  Declai-ation  of  Independence,  but  some- 
thing quite  different.     You  forget  the  day  of  our  wedding." 

"  True,"  returned  Mr.  Leavitt,  "  I  did  not  think  of  that.  But 
there  is  no  need  of  looldng  back,  my  dear,"  he  added,  casting  a 
glance  of  affection  on  his  young  wife ;  "  every  day  now  is  a  wed- 
ding day,  and  you  are  every  day  a  bride." 

"  You  are  so  kind,  dear  husband  !"  exclaimed  Maria,  springing 
from  her  seat,  and  clasping  her  white  arms  around  his  ne<:k,  she 
imprinted  a  loving  km  upon  his  lips. 


At  this  moment  the  door  bell  rang,  and  in  another  in  came 
Ellen  Leavitt,  habited  like  a  Di  Vernon,  in  a  riding-dress  and  hat, 
and  a  whip  in  her  hand. 

"  I  have  frightened  all  your  servants  out  of  their  wits,"  ex- 
claimed she,  in  a  lively  tone  and  a  burst  of  laughter,  as  she  en- 
tered. "  They  think  that  I  am  going  to  whip  their  master !  I 
am  not  so  bloodthirsty,  however,"  she  added,  throwing  down  her 
whip.  "  I  have  been  taking  an  early  ride  this  morning,  uncle 
Jacob,  and  have  come  to  breakfast  with  you.  I  bog  you  not  to 
think  of  ceremony." 

"  Certainly,  Ellen,  you  are  welcome,  now  that  you  have  thrown 
your  whip  aside,"  said  Mr.  Leavitt.  "  With  such  an  instrument, 
I  should  esteem  you  a  dangerous  character." 

"  0, 1  have  as  many  characters  as  a  cat  has  lives !"  returned 
Ellen,  gaily,  seating  herself  at  the  table  ;  "  you  have  not  seen  me 
in  half  of  them.  But  come,"  said  she,  in  a  playfully  imperious 
tone,  "  you  do  not  give  me  anything.  Do  you  think  I  am  a 
chameleon,  also,  and  live  on  air  V* 

Ellen  was  evidently  in  high  spirits,  and  rattled  away  without 
much  regard  to  what  she  was  saying. 

"  I  ;issure  you,"  she  added,  in  completion  of  her  last  remark, 
"  after  such  a  ride  as  I  have  had,  one  cannot  breakfast  upon  love, 
as  you  do." 

She  cast  a  half  contemptuous  look,  as  she  said  this,  upon  Maria, 
who  felt  a  blush  rising  to  her  cheek  beneath  the  haughty  and  cold 
eyes  of  Ellen.  Mr.  Leavitt  did  not,  of  course,  notice  this,  which 
occun-ed  with  electric  quickness. 

"  0,  well,"  returned  he,  half  laughingly,  half  apologetically, 
"  you  ought  to  remember,  this  is  the  anniversary  of  our  wedding 
day.  The  truth  is,  though,  I  did  not  remember  it  myself,  until 
Maria  reminded  me  of  it." 

"Ah,  Miss  Seeley,  I  beg  pardon,  Mrs,  Leavitt  does  not  forget 
it,"  replied  Ellen,  in  a  tone,  and  with  a  look  which  made  Maria 
feel  certain  that  the  former  had  intentionally  mistaken  her  name. 
"  One  does  not  forget  one's  luckiest  days,"  she  added,  a  little 
sneeringly. 

The  blood  mounted  to  Maria's  face  at  this  unmistakable  innu- 
endo, conveyed  in  such  a  tone  as  only  Ellen  Leavitt  could  cona- 
mand.  But  her  spirit  rose  with  her  blushes,  and  she  i*etorted  as 
severely  as  she  could. 

"  To  be  happy  is  not  always  to  be  luclcy,  as  you  term  it.  To 
be  both,  one  would  wish  to  choose,  not  only  one,  but  aU  one*s 
relations." 

"No  doubt,"  replied  Ellen,  affecting  to  misunderstand  Maria'a 
saixasm,  and  misapplying  her  remark,  "no  doubt  it  is  unpleasant 
to  have  one's  relatives  come  uninvited  to  our  wedding.  We 
would  choose  to  have  them  a  little  better  dressed,  and  at  least  not 
drunk."  And  Ellen  accompanied  this  speech  with  the  full  glanco 
of  her  haughty  eye  directed  into  Maria's  own. 

The  hot  blood  rushed  fiercely  again  to  Maria's  temples,  and  a 
tear  of  vexation  and  wounded  feehng  started  to  her  eyes,  in  spite 
of  all  her  attempts  to  repress  it, 

"  Mr.  Leavitt,"  exclaimed  she,  rising  from  her  seat,  and  tm*il- 
ing  her  face  from  Ellen,  "will  you  allow  your  wife  to  be  insulted  ? 
— in  your  own  house,  too." 

"  Why,  why,"  returned  Mr.  Leavitt,  who  had  not  seen,  or  com- 
prehended more  than  half  this  scene,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  Who 
has  insulted  you  V* 

"  If  you  have  not  heard  the  insults  offered  me  by  your  niece,  I 
shall  not  repeat  her  remarks,  nor  stay  any  longer  in  the  room 
with  her,"  returned  Maria,  spiritedly,  though  it  cost  her  a  great 
effort  to  keep  from  bursting  into  tears.  And  so  saying,  she  has- 
tily moved  to  the  door  and  closed  it  behind  her. 

Ml".  Leavitt's  eyes  flashed,  and  his  lips  compressed,  as  he  fixed 
his  gaze  upon  Ellen,  who  sat  indifferently  striking  her  spoon 
against  the  edge  of  an  egg  cup.  She  turned  her  eyes  full  upon 
Mr.  Leavitt,  and  met  his  stern  glance  with  an  impertinently  cool 
and  steady  look,  without  changing  a  muscle,  or  quailing  a  particlo 
before  the  storm  she  expected.  Mr.  Leavitt  was  almost  con- 
founded by  her  manner,  and  for  a  moment  could  not  articulate  a 
word. 

"  Why  do  you  not  begin  to  lecture  me  1"  inquired  Ellen,  in  the 
most  provokingly  careless  and  imperturbable  tone,  and  not  re- 
moving her  eyes  from  her  uncle's.  "  Your  wife  says  I  have 
insulted  her." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Mr,  Leavitt  at  last,  his  pent-up  anger  find- 
ing vent,  "you  tell  me  this,  and  do  not  apologize  !  AVhat  excuse 
do  you  offer  ?  Do  you  know  that  Mrs.  Leavitt  is  mistress  hero, 
and  that  it  is  at  her  table  you  are  sitting." 

"  I  am  quite  aware  of  it,"  replied  Ellen,  calmly, 
,  "  You  are  aware  of  it  ?"  returned  Mr.  Leavitt,  nearly  bursting 
with  rage,  "  Well,  if  you  were  not  a  lady,  I  should  know  how  to 
treat  you,"  he  exclaimed,  stamping  his  foot  and  glancing  signifi- 
cantly at  the  door.  "  You  are  my  niece ;  but  you  forget  it — you 
forget  your  duty,  as  well  as  the  favors  I  have  done  you.  You  are 
an  ungrateful,  impertinent  hussy  !" 

Ellen's  eyes  flashed  at  the  word  duty,  and  a  sneer  diffused  itself 
momentarily  over  her  face ;  otherwise  she  preserved  the  same 
calm,  undisturbed  demeanor,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
heated  manner  of  her  uncle. 

"  Now  that  you  have  condemned  mo,"  said  she,  calmly,  at  the 
end  of  her  uncle's  speech,  "  and  that,  too,  without  hearing  a  word, 
I  have  no  wish  to  ask  you  to  revoke  your  sentence ;  but  I  deny 
that  I  have  insulted  Mrs.  Leavitt,  by  alluding  to  an  incident  which 
you  know  very  well  did  occur.  Can  it  bo  an  insult  to  speak  of 
her  father  as  he  appeared  to  mo  and  to  you,  as  well  as  to  a  whole 
company  V 

"That  vagabond  was  not  her  father!"  replied  Mr.  Leavitt, 
severely. 

"  That  is  all  well  enough,"  said  Ellen,  coldly,  "  to  deny  the  fact 
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publicly ;  bat  there  is  no  use  in  doing  so  to  mo,  who  know  all 
about  the  affair  as  well  as  yourself.  To  tell  the  truth,  though, 
evei7body  does ;  I  overheard  some  of  your  particular  friends,  only 
the  other  day,  talking  and  sneering  about  Miss  Sedey's  father." 

Itr.  Lcavitt  winced  under  this  assertion — the  idea  wounded  his 
vanity,  or  his  pride.  It  humbled  Mm  also  considerably,  and  he 
began  to  fear  the  consequences  of  this  rupture  ivith  his  niece, 
whose  capacity  for  mischief  he  had  some  idea  of.  "When  he  spoke 
again,  therefore,  after  a  considerable  pause,  it  was  with  much  less 
heat  than  he  had  previously  exhibited. 

"Even  if  what  you  say  is  ti'ue,"  said  he,  "it  does  not  become 
you  to  throw  out  your  ill-timed  allusions  in  my  house,  and  into  my 
wife's  face.  No  matter  who  was  iliss  Seeley's  father,  she  is  now 
my  wife,  and  you  touch  me  when  you  injure  her." 

Ellen  saw  the  advantage  she  had  gained ;  she  resolved  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  Drawing  herself  up  with  all  her  natural  dignity 
and  hauteur  J  she  said: 

"  I  am  unconscious  of  haWng  committed  a  fault.  It  will  be 
sufficient,  therefore,  for  me  to  wish  you  good  morning."  And  so 
saying,  she  sailed  from  the  room  with  the  air  of  an  offended  prin- 
cess, leaving  her  uncle  in  a  state  of  anger,  mortification  and  per- 
plexity easy  enough  to  be  imagined.  He  went  directly  to  the 
sitting-room,  where  Maria  sat  moodily  gazing  from  a  iv-indow,  and 
threw  himself  into  a  seat  with  an  an*  of  vexation  and  discontent. 
He  was  in  ill-humor  at  Ellen,  with  himself,  and,  of  course,  was 
not  prepared  to  be  in  the  most  gracious  mood  to  his  young  wife, 
who  had  only  exhibited  a  proper  spirit  in  her  own  defence. 

"  How  conld  you  be  so  imprudent,  Maria,"  said  he,  peevishly, 
"  as  to  provoke  such  a  scene  with  my  niece  1  There  will  he  no 
end  to  the  scandal  that  will  come  of  it." 

"  /  provoke  it !"  exclaimed  Maria,  turning  towards  him  in  aston- 
ishment at  this  new  accusation. 

"  Certainly,  somebody  excited  the  quarrel.  EUen  could  not 
very  well  have  got  into  it  alone,"  replied  he. 

"  She  has  insulted  me  a  hundred  times  before.  I  have  borne  it 
till  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,"  returned  Maria,  vehemently. 

"But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  need  not  have  been  such  a 
tragedy  scene  made  over  it,  notwithstanding,"  still  discontentedly 
said  Mr.  Leavitt. 

Maria  was  wounded  deeply  by  this  tone  of  her  husband,  and  his 
apparent  want  of  sympathy  with  her  sufferings  from  the  systematic 
slights  offered  her  by  his  niece.  She  had  borne  them  far  longer 
than  any  one  else  would  have  dona  whose  spirit  was  not  so  gentle 
as  hers;  and  now,  when  the  last  indignity  was  offered,  and  she 
was  forced  to  resent  the  insults  so  often  put  upon  her  byword  and 
look,  to  have  her  own  husband  censm-e  her  and  side  with  his 
niece,  was  too  much.  Tears  filled  her  eyes ;  she  turned  away  her 
head  to  wipe  them  off,  but  she  did  not  answer. 

ill.  Leavitt  rose  with  a  movement  of  impatience  and  walked 
across  the  floor,  but  not  towards  his  wife.  The  sight  of  her  teai-s, 
instead  of  softening  him  and  causing  him  to  reflect  upon  his  injus- 
tice, only  closed  his  heart  the  more  effectually  against  any  sympa- 
thy with  her  distress. 

"It  really  seems,"  said  he,  more  ill-natm-edly  than  ever,  "that 
you  can  do  nothing  to-day  but  weep.  I  presume  now,  that  /  have 
said  something  to  insult  you  I  Eor  fear  of  any  more  scenes,  1  will 
take  myself  off.  Do  get  over  this  fret  before  dinner — I  expect 
some  guests." 

And  without  casting  another  look  at  his  weeping  wife,  he  left 
the  room  with  impatient  steps.  His  conscience  accused  him  a 
little  as  he  did  so,  and  suggested  that  he  was  not  doing  exactly 
right;  but  his  ill-humor  was  aroused,  and  when  one  is  angry,  he 
does  not  listen  to,  but  gets  still  more  provoked  at,  the  inward 
monitor  which  presumes  to  intrude  upon  him. 

"When  Mr.  Leavitt  had  gone,  Maria  gave  way  still  more  freely 
to  her  tears,  which,  flowed  unrestrainedly.  This  was  the  first  time 
her  husband  had  ever  spoken  a  harsh  word  to  her — this  time,  of 
all  others,  when  she  most  looked  for  his  sympathy  and  condolence. 
She  had  good  reason  to  be  offended  at  Ellen  Leavitt ;  but  now  she 
had  a  greater  grief,  which  quite  swallowed  up  the  other.  To  a 
heart  like  hers,  as  delicately  constituted  as  the  sensitive  plant,  a 
harsh  word  was  felt  more  deeply  than  a  blow  would  have  been ; 
and  harsh  words,  too,  from  one  we  love,  we  all  know  how  cruelly 
they  fall  into  the  heart  which  permits  itself  to  lie  unresistingly 
open  to  the  mercy  of  its  master,  and  does  not  hide  and  protect 
itself,  as  it  attempts  to  do  when  strange  hands  place  themselves 
upon  it. 

The  first  harsh  word  I  How  carefully  should  the  fond  wife  and 
loong  husband  avoid  this  seed  of  unhappiness,  from  which  often 
grow  up  such  ngly  and  misshapen  vines  of  ill,  that  twine  them- 
Belves  around  the  whole  after  life !  It  is  the  first  thing  which 
takes  off  the  bloom  of  wedded  happiness.  It  first  teaches  young 
love  to  doubt,  to  fear  and  tremble. 

Maria  sat  for  a  long  time  in  the  same  position  in  which  her  hus- 
band left  her,  bitterly,  very  bitterly  musing  over  the  events  of  the 
morning,  which  also  taught  her  first  the  practical  lesson  that  mar- 
ried life  is  not  always  covered  by  spring  or  summer  skies.  The 
anniversary  of  her  wedding  day,  it  was,  too.  Was  not  the  con- 
junction ominous  1 

ilr.  Leavitt  and  his  young  wife  did  not  meet  again  till  dinner- 
time,, when  several  guests  were  present,  and  when,  also,  a  very 
keen  obsei-ver  would  have  detected  a  little  constraint  in  the  man- 
ner of  both.  Mr.  Leavitt  was  still  angry,  but  endeavored  to  be, 
and  of  cotirse  succeeded  in  being,  perfectly  poUte ;  Maria  still  felt 
keenly,  but  endeavored  to  be  cheerful,  and  to  entertain  her  guests 
in  the  best  possible  manner.  In  this  she  also  succeeded,  since  she 
never  failed  to  please  when  she  exerted  herself  It  is  the  advan- 
tage, too,  of  an  artless  nature  and  lively,  cheerful  disposition  like 
heri,  to  please  without  much  exertion,  where  mere  art  demands 
mo  e  labor. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    TOUNG    STDDENT's    FOKTDNES. 

The  life  of  a  student,  like  the  history  of  a  happy  nation,  does 
not  offer  generally  many  very  striking  points  which  the  historian 
can  seize.  The  wars  and  the  triumphs  of  such  a  nation  are  wars 
with  social  ills,  with  the  stubborn  forests  and  soils  ;  its  triumphs 
are  embodied  in  the  steady  prosperity  and  undisturbed  peace 
which  it  enjoys.  So  witli  the  student,  whose  battles  are  fought  in 
an  arena  which  admits  of  few  or  no  witnesses  ;  and  whose  loftiest 
victories  over  the  profundities  of  thought  do  not  receive  the 
applause  of  admiring  crowds. 

Three  years  rolled  on  over  the  head  of  Stanton  in  the  oflSce 
where  he  was  endeavoring  to  master  the  noble  science  whose  his- 
tory is  adorned  with  the  names  of  Bacon,  Coke,  Blackstone  and 
a  thousand  others  shining  as  bright  as  those.  The  history  of  one 
day  in  tliis  period  would  pretty  nearly  bo  the  history  of  it  all. 
Hard  and  unremitted  study,  and  the  closest  attention  to  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  profession  he  sought  to  attain,  seemed  to  be  his 
only  thoughts.  He  visited  P—  but  seldom,  and  his  visits,  when 
they  did  occur,  were  of  the  briefest  description.  A  few  times, 
during  the  first  year,  he  had  also  called  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Leavitt ;  but  the  sight  of  Maria's  happiness  only  excited  painful 
thoughts,  and  he  finally  absented  himself  entirely  from  her 
presence. 

The  necessary  period  of  study  having  elapsed,  Stanton  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  candidate  before  the  courts,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  full  honors  and  privileges  of  an  officer  thereof.  This  first 
step  attained,  he  determined  to  allow  himself  a  short  period  of 
relaxation  by  a  visit  home ;  and  so,  immediately  after,  he  placed 
himself  on  board  of  a  boat,  which  in  a  few  houi-s  landed  him  at 

P ■     As  he  stepped  across  the  plank  upon  the  wharf,  and 

stood  for  a  moment  looking  around  him,  his  eye  caught  the  famil- 
iar figure  of  Old  Sam,  Mr.  Leavitt's  long  ti-ied  and  faithful  ser- 
vitor, standing  near  a  coach ;  and  in  a  moment  more  he  saw  also 
another  famihar,  well-remembered  face  gazing  from  the  carriage 
window,  and  nodding  to  Mm  smilingly.  It  was  Maria  Leavitt; 
but  as  he  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  he  rapidly  asked  him- 
self the  question,  Can  that  pale,  quiet  face  be  that  of  the  once 
hght-heaited,  careless  and  gay  girl,  whose  bridal  I  witnessed  three 
years  ago  ?  She  answered  the  question  herself,  by  saying  to  him, 
in  tones  of  evident  pleasure  : 

"Mr.  Stanton,  I  am  extremely  happy  to  see  you  again — ^you 
have  neglected  us  so  long.  You  have  just  arrived  1  Well,  you 
shall  ride  up  to  the  village  mth  me.  What  have  you  been  doing, 
that  you  have  not  had  leisure  to  remember  your  old  friends  ?" 

"  0,"  returned  Stanton,  "  I  have  been  doing  nothing  that  will 
excuse  me.  But  pardon  me,  if  I  object  to  your  supposition  that  I 
have  forgotten,  because  I  have  seemed  to.  There  are  some  thino-s, 
in  all  hves,  which  we  cannot  forget,  however  much  we  may  try." 
Stanton  involuntarily  sighed  as  he  said  this,  and  Maria  turned 
away  her  head,  and  looked  out  of  the  coach  window.  There  was 
a  momentary  pause,  when  she  resumed  : 

"Mr.  Leavitt  is  at  present  from  home;  that  is  why  I  am  here. 
I  expected  him  by  the  same  boat  in  which  you  came.  He  is  on 
some  disagreeable  law  business  or  other  in  the  city.  I  think  all 
business  with  you  lawyers  is  disagreeable,"  she  added,  partly  as  if 
to  explain  her  previous  remark,  and  partly  to  turn  the  point  of 
conversation. 

Stanton  laughed. 

"  And  you  would  add,  no  doubt,"  said  he,  "  all  lawyers,  too. 
Well,  I  confess,"  he  added,  "  law  and  love  are  not  convertible 
terms ;  one  must  learn  out  of  Chitty  how  to  make  a  declaration 
suitable  for  a  lady's  ear." 

Maria  smiled  faintly,  more  out  of  politeness  than  anything  else, 
evidently.  There  was  an  air  of  settled  melancholy  upon  her  face, 
which  seemed  to  make  such  gallant  triding  out  of  place.  Stanton 
noticed  it  finally.     Another  pause  ensued. 

And  during  this  pause  Stanton's  memory  wandered  back  again 
to  the  moment  when  he  had  hoped  to  call  the  fair  being  befure 
him  his  own;  the  feelings  which  he  had  succeeded  in  drownino-, 
but  had  not  extinguished,  during  his  studies,  swelled  up  again  in 
his  heart,  and  beat  violently  against  his  bosom.  But  he  was  con- 
scious how  hopeless  were  all  thoughts  of  the  kind ;  and  as  he  had 
mastered  them  so  many  times  before,  he  endeavored  to  do  the 
same  now,  and  imagined  that  he  had  succeeded,  with  far  more 
difficulty  than  ever  before,  however,  since  he  was  in  the  very  pres- 
ence of  the  being  whom  he  stiU  loved  above  all  others. 

"I  have  been  here  so  little,  lately,"  remarked  Stanton,  after  a 

moment,  "  that  I  am  quite  ignorant  of  the  occurrences  among  my 

old  friends.     My  good  uncle  does  not  write  gossip  in  his  letters." 

"There  have  been  none  to  interest  you,  I  think,"  returned 

Maria.  ^^ 

"  And  yet  your  tone  leads  me  to  suppose  that  there  has  some- 
thing happened  which  has  affected  you — which  has  changed  you 
so  much.  Speak,  Maria !"  exclaimed  Stanton,  forgetting  for  a 
moment  that  it  was  not  the  young  gh-1  whom  he  had  rambled 
and  played  with,  before  him,  but  the  wife  of  another ;  and  seizing 
her  hand,  and  speaking  with  sudden  vehemence :  "  You  are  un- 
happ}' — you  are  miserable !  Tell  me  the  cause,  and  I  will  avenge 
you  against  the  world,  even  against — "  He  hesitated  at  the  evi- 
dent impropriety  of  the  word  he  was  about  to  pronounce. 

Maria,  also,  who  had  only  at  first  turned  away  her  head  and 
gently  disengaged  her  hand,  with  a  sigh  which  she  could  not  re- 
press, now  tm-ned  her  eyes  coldly  and  reproachfully  upon  him, 
and  said,  in  a  calm,  forbidding  tone  : 

"You  forget,  Mr.  Stanton,  that  I  am  the  wife  of  Mr.  Leavitt. 
I  cannot  listen  to  such  language." 

"  Paj-don  me,"  said  he,  sinking  back  again  into  his  scat,  his  face 
still  agitated,  however,  by  sonic  powerful  emotion.     "  It  was  my 


affection  for  you,  which  induced  me  to  speak  so — for  these  three 
years  I  have  known  no  other  thought.  My  heart  is  as  much  yours 
now,  as  it  was  then,"  he  went  on,  speaking  rapidly  and  passion- 
ately. "I  have  known  no  other  hope  than  even  yet  to  call  you 
mine!" 

"Mr.  Stanton!"  exclaimed  Maria,  in  a  lofty  and  deeply  offend- 
ed tone.  "  How  dare  you  address  to  me  such  words  as  these  1 
Another  of  the  kind,  and  I  will  order  the  carriage  to  stop  in,T 
stautly,  and  leave  you  alone,  since  you  forget  yourself  and  me  so 
much." 

"  Pardon,  pardon !"  he  begged,  in  a  voice  humble  and  suppli- 
cating, but  choked  and  trembling.  "  I  acknowledge  that  I  have 
forgotten  myself,  and  given  you  cause  of  offence.  Porgivc  me. 
I  was  delirious  for  the  moment ;  I  knew  not  what  I  was  saying." 

"I  forgive  you,"  repUed  Maria,  still  coldly  and  loftily,  "on  con- 
dition that  you  do  not  again  insult  my  ear  with  language  which 
honor  and  duty,  as  well  as  inclination,  equally  forbid  me  to  enter- 
tain. Another  oflence  of  the  kind,  and  I  will  banish  you  forever 
from  my  sight." 

"I  will  try  not  again  to  offend,"  returned  Stanton,  humbly. 
"  I  beg  you  not  to  dream  of  such  a  sentence ;  let  me  enjoy  the 
misery  which  I  feel  in  your  presence  more  acutely  even  than  in 
absence." 

"  You  are  hardl}^  obeying  my  injunction,  in  saying  so,"  replied 
Maria.  "  Remember,  I  will  not  listen  to  the  slightest  allusion  to 
what  has  passed  between  us.  Every  thought  of  that  I  buried 
when  I  became  the  wife  of  another ;  and  it  cannot  be  revived 
without  sin.     Be  certain  that  you  understand  me." 

"  I  am  forced  to,"  groaned  Stanton.  "  What  a  miserable  being 
I  have  become !" 

The  carriage  stopped  at  this  moment,  as  Mi-s.  Leavitt  had  di- 
rected, at  the  house  of  Mr.  Dexter,  and  Stanton  ahghted  there- 
from. 

"Porget,  forget !"  said  she,  in  reply  to  his  last  exclamation. 
"It  is  the  only  way."  And  saying  which,  the  door  closed  upon 
her,  and  the  carriage  whirled  away. 

"Porget!"  repeated  Stanton  to  himself,  as  he  tm-ned  to  enter 
his  uncle's  house,     "It  is  impossible  !" 

A  sense  of  duty  and  propriety  had  enabled  Maria  to  maintain, 
her  dignity,  and  to  suppress  her  feelings  during  this  scene.  But 
when  the  carriage  door  closed  upon  her  alone,  and  she  was  left 
only  with  her  .thoughts,  she  gave  way  to  aa  tmcontroUable  hurst 
of  grief. 

The  reader  is  privileged,  without  offence,  to  repeat  the  question 
of  Stanton — "What  has  happened  within  these  two  years,  which  wo 
have  skipped  over  entirely,  to  efface  the  color  from  the  cheek  of 
the  young  wife,  and  to  leave  in  its  place  the  hue  and  expression 
of  settled  grief  and  melancholy  ?  What  is  it  which  appears  to 
gnaw  so  fiercely  at  the  still  young  heart  ? 

One  would  think  it  would  have  needed  no  extraneous  elements 
of  discord  to  produce,  finally,  unhappiness  between  two  persons 
widely  separated  by  the  gulf  of  years,  but  still  connected  by  the 
holiest  of  ties.  Nature  occasionally  permits  her  laws  to  be  violated 
with  impunity,  but  not  often,  and  pretty  generally  takes  her  re- 
venge after  a  while.  And  as  her  high  priest,  Shakspeare,  hath 
said,  "  Crabbed  age  and  youth  cannot  live  together,"  we  are  in- 
clined also  to  beUeve  that  it  is  the  goddess  herself  who  speaks  in 
the  sentence,  and  pronounces  her  decree. 

"  Youth  is  full  of  pleasure. 

Age  is  full  of  care ; 
Youth  like  summer  mom, 

Age  like  tvinter  weather; 
Youth  like  summer  brave, 

Age  like  wiiiter  bare. 
•        ***#• 
Age,  I  do  abhor  thee ! 
Youth,  I  do  adore  thee!" 

Therefore,  when  an  old  man  marries  a  young  wife,  let  him  be- 
ware that  she  does  not  repeat  to  herself  ere  long  these  same  lines. 

However,  Mr.  Leavitt  had  nothing  to  complain  of  after  he  was 
maiTied,  except  his  own  folly.  If  Maria  had  given  him  her  hand, 
influenced  more  by  the  glitter  of  his  wealth  than  by  love,  she  had, 
as  we  have  said,  repaired  that  error  as  well  as  she  could.  But 
she  could  not  change  her  nature,  and  grow  to  be  fifty  in  a  day. 
Therefore,  she  might  have  foreseen,  and  many  did  foresee,  that 

"  He  would  hold  her,  when  his  passion  should  have  spent  its  novel  forco, 
A  little  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse  1" 

The  first  year  was  passed  happily  enough,  as  we  have  said. 
But  the  scene  with  Ellen  Leavitt,  which  we  described,  was  only 
the  beginning  of  similar  and  other  disturbances  andunhappinesses 
from  the  same  cause,  which  gradually  estranged  Mi".  Leavitt's 
heart  from  his  young  bride.  He  could  not  at  all  appreciate  her 
feelings  towards  Ellen,  notwitlistanding  that  the  latter  vexed  him 
beyond  measure  also.  But  he  grew  cold  gradually,  since  his  first 
warmth  wa^  not  natural ;  and  without  any  other  instigation  than 
his  own  feelings,  treated  his  young  wife  coldly  and  indifferently, 
and  even  cruelly — since  it  was  crueltj'  to  one  like  her  not  to  love 
her,  when  he  had  first  promised  and  then  sworn  to  do  so.  Neither 
did  the  manied  pau'  ever  recover  from  the  misimderstanding  first 
excited  on  that  fatal  morning  by  the  sarcastic  remai*k  of  Ellen 
Leavitt.  It  was  that  which  destroyed  the  sweet  illusion  which 
hung  over  them ;  and  it  never  was  restored. 

Maria,  who  was  made  to  love,  and  could  not  forsake  her  nature, 
suffered — no  one  can  tell  how  much — from  this  manner  on  the 
part  of  her  husband.  Yet  the  pale  cheek,  the  quiet  melancholy 
air,  spoke  eloquently,  though  mutely,  of  her  suflerings  and  her 
heart-bleedings.  Stanton  encountered  no  difliculty,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  reading  the  tale. 

[to  be  continued.] 


In  all  mattei-s  of  religion,  let  your  duty  be  tlie  motive.    In  all 
things  of  common  life.  Id  reason  dii-cct  you. — Shn-Uvl:. 
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WATERLOO. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  realize 
that  the  quiet  serenity  of  the 
Bcene  our  engravinn:  gives 
was  ever  broken  by  the  noise 
and  tumult  of  war !  That 
on  this  lovely  spot  was  con- 
tested one  of'lhe  most  san- 
guinary and  terrible  battles 
that  ever  marked  the  records 
of  time — dyeing  the  earth 
with  human  blood,  and  giv- 
ing growth  to  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  too  rank  for  ma- 
turitr.  As  it  now  is,  "Water- 
loo IS  represented  as  a  sub- 
stantial and  considerable  vil- 
lage of  good  and  respectable 
houses.  St.  Jean  is  two  miles 
beyond,  and  close  to  the  fa- 
mous battle-field,  with  noth- 
ing peculiar  to  attract  the 
travcller'a  notice.  But,  like 
the  Pass  of  Thcrmopyla;,  this 
spot  is  made  immortal  by  the 
battle  between  Napoleon  and 
the  allied  armies  under  Wel- 
lington. A  scene  that  marks 
the  closing  exploit  of  Napo- 
leon's dazzling  career.  Ali- 
son, in  his  history  of  Europe, 
gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  this  celebrated  battle- 
ground, as  it  was  on  the  day 
of  the  engagement,  and  the 
positions  assumed  by  the 
combatants.  "The  field  of 
Waterloo  extends  about  two 
miles  in  length  from  the  old 
chateau,  walled  garden,  and 
enclosures  of  Hougonmont 
on  the  right,  to  the  extremity 
of  the  hedge  of  La  Haye 

Sainte  on  the  left.  The  great  chausee  from  Brussels  to  Charleroi 
nmfl  through  the  centre  of  the  position,  which  is  situated  some- 
wh^  less  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  ^-iUage 
of  Waterloo  and  three  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  farmhouse  of 
Mount  bt.  Jean.  This  road,  after  passing  through  the  centre  of 
the  British  line,  goes  through  La  Belle  Alliance  and  the  hamlet 
of-Kosomme,  where  Napoleon  spent  the  night.  The  position 
occupied  by  the  British  army  followed  very  nearly  the  crest  of  a 
range  of  gentle  eminences,  cutting  the  high  road  at  right  ann-ks, 
two  hundred  yards  behind  the  farmhouse  of  La  Haye  Sainte, 
which  adjoins  the  highway,  and  formed  the  centre  of  the  position. 
An  unpaved  country  road  ran  along  this  great  summit,  forming 
nearly  the  hne  occupied  by  the  British  troops,  and  which  proved 
of  great  use  in  the  course  of  the  battle.  Their  position  had  this 
great  advantage,  that  the  infantry  could  rest  on  the  reverse, of  the 
crest  of  the  ridge,  in  a  situation  in  a  great  measure  screened  from 
the  fire  of  the  French  artillery;  while  their  own  guns  on  the  crest 
swept  the  whole  slope,  or  natural  glacis,  which  descended  to  the 


La  Haye  Sainte,  which  ran 
for  half  a  mile  Jo  the  left  of 
the  ^'illage  of  the  same  name 
on  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
afforded  great  support  to  that 
part  of  the  British  line,  and 
the  thick  wood  which  sur- 
rounded the  orchard  and  gar- 
den of  Hougonmont  was  im- 
pervious to  artillery,  and 
proved  of  essential  service  in 
impeding  the  attack  of  the 
French  column. 


BATTLE-FIELD    OP"  WATERLOO. 


valley'in  their  front.  The  French  army  occupied  a  corresponding 
line  of  ridges,  nearly  parallel,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
stretching  on  either  side  of  the  hamlet  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  The 
summit  of  these  ridges  aftbrded  a  splendid  position  for  the  French 
artillery  to  fire  upon  the  English  guns  ;  but  their  attacking  col- 
umns, in  descending  the  one  hill  and  mounting  the  other,  would 
of  necessity  be  exposed  to  a  veiy  severe  cannonade  from  the  oppo- 
site batteries.  The  French  army  had  an  open  country  to  retreat 
over  in  case  of  disaster ;  while  the  British,  ir  defeated,  would  in  all 
probability  lose  their  whole  artillery  in  the  defiles  of  the  forest  of 
Soignies,  although  the  intricacies  of  that  wpod  afforded  an  admir- 
able defensive  position  for  a  broken  array  of  foot-soldiers.  The 
French  right  rested  on  the  village  of  Planchenois,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  afforded  a  very  strong  defensive  position  to 
resist  the  Prussians,  in  case  they  should  be  able  to  assume  offen- 
sive operations  and  menace  the  extreme  French  right.  The  whole 
field  of  battle  between  the  two  armies  was  unenclosed,  and  the  de- 
clivities and  hollows  extremely  gentle ;  but  the  rugged  hedge  of 


PRUSSIAN     Eai  BASSY'S 

HOTEL,  AT   FAKIS. 

We  present  our  readers  be- 
low with  a  fine  engraving  of 
the  scene  presented  by  the 
peristyle  of  the  Prussian  am- 
bassador's hotel  at  Paris,  as 
it  appeared  on  the  occasion 
of  the  late  brilliant  ball.  The 
hotel  is  in  the  Rue  de  Lille. 
The  Egj-ptian  porch  was 
built  by  Eugene  Beanhamais, 
in  commemoration  of  Napo- 
leon's brilliant  campaign  in 
Egypt.  The  edifice  was  built 
in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  ball  given  on  the  occa- 
sion Wi\5  a  most  brilliant 
affair.  The  eUte  of  Paris 
was  present,  and  the  noble 
host  neglected  nothing  which 
could  contribute  to  the  sue- 
cess  and  splendor  of  the  even- 
ing. Pyramids  of  flowers 
were  lavished  in  every  part  of 
the  hotel,  and  filled  the  air 
with  their  ravishing  perftune. 
The  ladies  hterally  bent  un- 
der the  weight  of  camellas. 
The  grand  staircase  looked  like  the  alley  of  a  greenhouse.  A 
vast  sum  of  money  was  not  in  vain  expended  on  the  entertain- 
ment, and  all  united  in  pronouncing  it  the  most  brilliant  ball  of 
the  season. 

— — . <    -^m^    > 

THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

The  island  of  St.  Domingo  is  divided  into  two  states — the  new 
Empire  of  Hayti  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  the  island  is  about  700,000  souls;  125,000  belonging  to 
the  Spanish  part,  leaving  575,000  for  the  old  French  portion. 
The  Haytiens  have  always  been  striving  to  annex  the  Dominican 
province  to  Hayti,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  island  under  one  gov- 
ernment. It  is  now  asserted  that  Soulouque's  empire  and  the  littie 
republic  will  come  to  an  agreement,  but  we  do  not  believe  it. 
The  two  peoples  are  not  only  separated  by  the  difference  of  char- 
acter, manners  and  traditions,  but  there  is  between  them  a  barrier 
always  impassable — the  difference  of  races.  In  Hayti,  the  black 
race  prevails ;  in  the  Dominican  republic,  the  Spanish  race.    Don 
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PEDKO    SAlfTANA,  FIEST  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  HEPUBLIC. 


BONA  VENTURE  BAES,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC, 


Pedro  and  Don  Ramon  Santana  were  two  brothers,  the  bravest 
and  most  renowned  men  of  Seybo,  in  the  southeast  of  tlie  Span- 
ish part.  Made  prisoners  by  Herard  Riviere,  president  of  Hayti, 
they  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  Don  Pedro  raised  an  army  of  1500 
men.  He  marched  at  the  head  of  his  ill-equipped  and  ill-armed 
band  against  Herard,  who  waa  advancing  on  Saint  Domingo  with 
large  forces,  and  put  him  to  flight.  Some  days  after,  Pedro  San- 
tana overwhelmed  General  Pierrot  at  the  head  of  10,000  men. 
Under  his  orders  the  Dominicans  had  performed  prodigies  of  valor. 
After  haring  repulsed  the  Haytiens,  Santana  asked  pei-mission  to 
retnm  to  his  flocks  ;  furious  acclamations  immediately  decreed  to 
him  the  title  of  president.  Santana,  on  becoming  president  of  the 
Dominican  republic,  displayed  the  greatest  governmental  aptitude. 
He  had  received  the  republic  from  the  hands  of  Congress  without 
army,  navy,  police  or  finances.     Three  years  after,  order  and  good 


government  reigned  through  this  little  state.  The  land  forces 
were  well  disciplined  and  clad,  the  Dominican  flag  floated  over 
seven  vessels,  and  the  finances  were  in  the  most  satisfactory  con- 
dition. The  presidency  of  Santana  was  most  glorious.  Always 
victorious  in  the  different  battles  he  had  to  sustain  against  the 
Hayticns,  he  filled  the  latter  with  superstitious  dread.  Sa'ntana  is 
now  fifty  years  of  age,  of  lofty  stature;  the  amplitude  of  his  fore- 
head and  "the  lower  part  of  his  face  strongly  remind  one  of  the 
Ajragonese  type.  Don  Bonaventure  Baes,  one  of  the  richest  pro- 
prietors of  the  country,  is  a  man  about  thirty-eight,  slender  and 
small,  an  excellent  horseman,  well  informed,  a  good  judge  of  men, 
and  brave  at  his  sword.  Baes  has  five  brothers,  two  of  whom 
were  educated  in  France.  No  one  has  shown  more  sympathy  for 
France  than  Baes.  He  is  strongly  attached  to  Santana,  who 
reciprocates  Iiis  friendship. 


DEPAKTURE  OF  THE  FRENCH  VOLUNTEERS. 

The  scene  below  gives  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  of  the 
old  French  Revolution,  when  the  people  flew  to  arms  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  frontier.  On  the  square  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  an 
amphitheatre  is  erected  where  the  municipal  officers  are  inscribing 
the  names  of  the  volunteers.  Robespierre  is  descending  the  steps ; 
Vergniaud,  Barbaroux,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Andre  Chenier  are 
grouped  below.  General  Dnmouriez  is  on  horseback,  near  the 
mayor  of  Paris,  Petion,  who  is  promising  the  distressed  mothers 
that  the  city  will  provide  for  the  wants  of  their  children  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  fathers.  An  armed  battalion  is  already  on  the  march ; 
the  young  officer  in  command  is  Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  afterwards  gen- 
eral. Marat  is  animating  with  his  words  the  groups  stationed  at 
his  right.  This  engraving  is  from  a  very  large  painting  by  M. 
Vinchon,  of  Paris,  now  in  the  historical  gallery  of  Versailles. 
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[Written  for  Gleason'e  Pictorial.] 
WINTER  BIRDS. 


BT  nils. 


L.     H.     BIOOO&nKT. 


T?ame  me  the  birds  that  dare  to  sing 
When  wintry  tempeats  blow, — 

When  ruffian  winda  wild  challenge  ding, 

And  icc5  to  the  streamlet  cling, 
And  check  its  merry  flow. 

The  robin, — with  his  liindlhig  breast? 

The  thmsh, — mnsician  rare? 
The  martin  bold  and  shrill  of  note? 
The  blackbird  with  his  tirelesB  ncrte? 

Sing  they,  when  trees  are  bare? 

?fo,  no, — their  faTorite  haunts  are  lone — 

Their  warbling  strains  are  stJU, — 
They  all  are  gone, — they  might  not  stay. 
To  meet  stem  winter's  iron  sway, — 
Ah!  what  their  place  can  QU? 

Upon  their  radiant  wing  we  mnse 

Beside  oar  wintry  hearth, 
While  dreary  enows  their  banners  tosfl^— 
What  can  console  ns  for  the  loss 

Of  melody  and  mirth? 

The  unselfish  deed,  the  gentle  word, 

The  smile  that  lights  the  eye, — 
Warm  sympathy  for  want  and  pain 
True  friendstiip  ne'er  invoked  in  Tain, — 
Pnje  lore,  that  cannot  die : 

These  build  a  green  bower  in  the  heart. 
Though  every  branch  is  riven, — 

These  have  no  winter  in  their  breast,— 

But  gladly  from  a  lowly  nest 

iStrike  the  soul's  key-tone,  eweet  and  bleat, 
And  sing  like  birds  of  heaven. 


[Written  for  Gleason'o  Pictorial.] 

A    BARGAIN: 

— OR, — 

IS    A   PENNY   SAVED,   TWOPENCE    GOT? 


BT   ALICE   B.    NEAIh 


"  Tou  see  we  have  to  be  very  economical,  my  dear,  althougli 
we  live  in  such  a  large  house,  and  Mr.  "Waterman  is  in  a  whole- 
sale business.  A  large  house  has  to  be  taken  care  of,  don't  you 
see  1"  demanded  Mrs.  "Waterman  of  her  guest,  holding  on  to  the 
handle  of  the  coflFee-pot,  and  looking  over  the  spout.  "  Well, 
then,"  pursued  the  lady,  '*  ser\'ants  have  to  be  fed,  and  coming 
from  the  country  as  you  do,  you  can  have  no  idea  of  butchers'  and 
bakers'  bills  in  the  city." 

The  guest,  not  at  aU  troubled  by  this  allusion  to  her  rusticity, 
before  the  smart-looking  waiter,  who  by  this  time  had  returned  to 
the  dining-room,  nodded  assent. 

"  Well,  then,  I  make  it  a  point  to  be  very  economical,  so  that 
'Mi.  Waterman  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  me.  He  can't 
say  when  the  monthly  bills  come  in — as  Mr.  Jones  often  does  to 
his  wife — *  my  dear,  you  arc  ruining  me  ;  and  I  tell  you  what,  my 
dear,  I  wont  stand  it.'  No,  every  one  gives  me  credit  for  living 
very  economical." 

Now  in  this  world,  each  one  prides  himself,  or  herself,  on  some 
particular  point.  Miss  Ellis,  the  guest  to  whom  these  remarks 
were  addressed,  a  good-natured  girl  of  seventeen,  fresh  from  a 
country  boarding-school,  had  her  particular  vanity  on  the  subject 
of  her  hair,  which  curled  naturally,  and  was  abundant.  Her  room- 
mate, who  preferred  the  De  Stael  school  of  ferainines,  and  thought 
very  highly  of  Corrlnne,  reposed  in  the  knowledge  that  she  was 
pronounced  the  most  intellectual  gii-1  in  school.  Mi*s.  Waterman 
being  a  middle-aged,  housekeeping  person,  long  past  the  follies 
of  books  and  belleship,  had  her  laurels  in  the  way  of  housekeep- 
ing woven  of  broom  corn,  if  wo  may  so  express  it — embellished 
by  the  blossoms  of  "  thrift."  Not  that  plant  known  to  country 
housewives,  however,  and  thriving  most  by  industry. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Miss  Maria  Ellis  deceived  herself  with 
regard  to  her  claim  to  general  admiration,  and  Miss  Lc  Roy,  the 
intellectual  young  lady,  might,  in  time,  como  to  see  that  there  were 
heights  and  depths  of  scholarship,  into  which  she  had  not  even 
glanced.  As  for  Mi-s.  Waterman,  we  constitute  our  readers  the 
judges,  and  refer  them  again  to  her  morning  plana,  laid  over  the 
breakfast  table  coffec-tray. 

"  So,  my  dear,"  continued  her  hostess,  after  a  short  pause, 
spent  in  searching  an  advertising  column  in  the  Herald,  "when- 
ever I  want  any  little  thing  about  the  house,  I  always  go  to  sales. 
I  am  just  now  in  search  of  something  of  considerable  importance, 
and  have  been  to  all  the  sales  of  consequence  the  last  two  weeks." 

"  A  Bale  V  remarked  Miss  Maria,  in  an  inquiring  tone  of  voice. 

"  Yes,  an  auction  sale  ;  perhaps  you  have  never  been  to  one  ;  if 
not,  you  will  have  a  great  treat." 

"  But  are  there  so  many  people  failing  all  the  time  1" 

"Failing,  my  dear?"  { 

"  Yes,  and  so  obliged  to  sell  their  furniture,  I  mean,  In  Oak- 
ville  it  is  considered  a  great  misfortune — people  scarcely  hold  up 
their  heads  after  it.  Judge  Haldcrman  moved  to  Aubura  after 
his  auction,  the  girls  felt  so  badly,  and  when  Mr.  Harris  had  ?tis 
things  sold,  Mary  cried  for  a  week." 

"  But  New  York  isn't  Oakvillc,  Maria,  and  a  failure  doesn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  auctions  here,  as  a  general  thing.  In- 
deed, I  have  noticed  that  people  usually  seem  to  improve  their 
style  of  living  after  a  failure.  We  don't  mind  such  things  in  a 
city;  everybody  falls,  more  or  leas." 


*'  Wlio  uses  second-hand  furniture,  Mrs.  Waterman  1"  inno- 
cently inquired  the  young  lady,  after  another  pause,  occupied  con- 
sulting the  Times. 

"  Leeds — Twentieth  Street  and  Eiftli  Avenue — that  is  a  good 
neighborhood,"  returned  the  lady.  "I  beg  your  pardon.  O,  sec- 
ond-hand furniture  ■?  why  everybody.  I  got  my  mantel  ornaments, 
and  bargains  they  were,  at  a  sale  in  Eourth  Avenue.  These  cas- 
tors came  from  another  in  Bleeker  Street.  These  lounges,  and 
that  what-not  you  admire  so  much,  I  picked  up  at  the  Rosses, 
when  they  went  abroad." 

Miss  Maria  had  nothing  to  say  to  this  confession,  but  she  could 
not  help  feeling  her  admiration  of  the  articles  in  question  diminish 
rapidly.  In  Oakville  even  poor  people  did  not  hke  to  have  second- 
hand furniture.  vShe  began  to  consider  if  the  Watermans  were  as 
rich  as  they  were  supposed  to  be. 

"  It's  liigh  time  we  were  off,"  Mrs.  Waterman  declared,  pres- 
ently; "for  though  the  sale  doesn't  begin  until  half-past  ten,  you 
can't  have  a  good  chance  to  inspect  the  things  after  the  crowd 
comes." 

She  looked  rather  suspiciously  at  the  toilet  Miss  Ellis  had  made 
when  they  rejoined  each  other  in  the  lower  hall.  A  flounced  mus- 
lin dress,  fresh  and  cool,  and  a  delicate  spring  bonnet  of  white 
crape,  ornamented  with  green  leaves.  Mrs.  Waterman  had  on 
her  market  bonnet  and  mantilla  ;  last  year's  purchases  without 
any  furbishing.  Miss  Ellis  had  dressed  to  a  remark  of  her  hostess, 
that  as  it  was  one  of  Leeds's  sales,  and  In  a  good  locality,  there 
would  be  a  great  many  fashionable  people  there. 

There  might  have  been,  but  she  should  never  have  taken  them 
for  such,  in  the  shabby  genteel  uniform  in  which  most  of  the  ladies 
were  arrayed.  There  were  those  in  flounces,  and  dress-bonnets 
besides,  hut  they  betrayed  their  position  at  once  for  underbred, 
pushing  people,  who  had  come  for  a  share  of  the  lion's  skin,  to 
hide  the  original  obscurity  of  their  position. 

Miss  Ellis  shrank  back  when  she  found  herself  in  an  elegantly- 
fuiTiished  private  mansion,  wliich  looked  as  if  the  owners  had 
only  gone  out  for  morning  calls,  and  might  be  expected  back  at 
any  moment.  The  curtains,  mirrors,  suites  of  elegant  furniture, 
set  forth  in  the  catalogue,  which  Mrs.  Waterman  seized  in  the 
hall,  were  arranged  as  if  for  an  ordinary  reception-day,  instead  of 
the  press  of  an  ignoble  crowd, — second-hand  furniture  men,  small 
boarding-house  people,  ladies,  porters,  idle  spectators,  and  busy- 
bodies,  thronging  around,  "  up  stairs,  down  stau-s,  and  in  my 
lady's  chamber." 

How  they  scanned  the  furniture,  and  tried  the  springs  of  the 
sofas  and  chairs ;  how  they  inspected  the  plate  and  china,  and 
tested  the  glass  dessert-set !  Busy  women  beat  up  the  pillows, 
and  poked  the  mattresses,  and  plunged  themselves  up  and  down, 
in  library-chairs.  They  swai*med  from  the  kitchen  to  the  ser- 
vants' rooms,  and  down  again  to  the  basement  dining-room.  No 
one  hesitated  to  fall  on  their  knees  and  apply  tape-measures  to 
cai-pets  and  oil-cloths,  or  to  pronounce  audible  opinions  on  the 
texture  of  the  bed-Unen. 

Miss  EUis  followed  her  conductor  through  the  crowd  of  licensed 
inspectors  as  well  as  she  could,  trying  to  discover  the  object  of  her 
search.  Now  she  was  sure,  it  was  an  extension-table,  and  then  a 
hat-rack,  as  both  received  rigid  scrutiny  from  Mrs.  Waterman, 
who  made  her  the  recipient  of  her  opinions,  in  a  tone  so  loud  that 
she  could  not  help  looking  round  uneasily  at  first  to  see  if  any  one 
overheard  them. 

"  There,  there's  my  sofa  !"  and  a  huge  woman  waddled  past 
them,  and  spread  her  ample  skirts  over  the  article  of  furniture  in 
question.  Not  that  she  intended  any  accusation  of  robbery  against 
the  present  householder;  on  the  contrary,  her  declaration  referred 
entirely  to  future  possession,  and  present  occupation,  for,  as  she 
informed  a  chance  neighbor,  "she  didn't  mean  to  budge,  till  she 
saw  it  go." 

"  Tilda !  Tilda  I"  screamed  a  small,  thin  man,  endeavoring  to 
reach  his  partner's  shoulder  with  a  rolled-up  catalogue. 

"  Well,  what  now  V  returned  "  Tilda,"  sharply,  for  she  was 
bent  on  the  investigation  of  a  certain  easy-chair,  just  vaciited,  and 
was  within  one  of  It. 

"  Tilda,  I  say,  that  stove*s  cracked ;  was  it  cracked  when  you 
looked  at  it,  you  know?"  persisted  the  little  man,  mounting  a 
fancy  chair,  and  vociferating  over  the  heads  around  liim. 

"Well,  what  if  It  was?"  responded  Tilda,  ejecting  a  modest 
young  married  lady,  who  found  herself  there  by  mistake,  appar- 
ently, and  was  shrinking  into  the  chair  in  question  to  escape  no- 
tice.    The  boiler's  a  bargain  anyhow.     Come  here,  can't  you  V 

"  But  Tilda,  'taint  worth  moving,  you  know,  and  I  think  we 
got  sold  on  it,  you  see." 

" I  wonder  how  much  i/ott  fetched?"  and  the  little  man  was 
eyed  from  head  to  foot  by  a  tall  specimen  of  a  woman,  on  the 
lookout  for  the  carpet  they  were  standing  on.  "All  them  went 
for  five  shillings,  Miss  Cripler ;  wan't  they  cheap  V 

"  Very,"  said  Miss  Cripler,  elderly  spinster,  in  very  youtliful 
costume.     "  Is  things  going  pretty  well  V 

"  They  would  if  it  wasn'tfor  them  secondhand  men,"  bestowing 
a  glance  anything  but  complimentary  on  one  of  the  officials  In 
question  who  had  just  overbid  her  on  a  refrigerator.  "  "What  are 
you  after  this  morning,  Miss  Cripler?" 

"Them  lounges  in.  the  second  story  back  ;  they'll  just  do  for 
my  tea-room." 

"  La,  you  needn't  fix  up  so  in  a  boarding-house.  People  spoils 
everything  so  !     I  aint  a  goin'  to  ;  I'm  tired  of  it." 

"  Boarding-house  !"  retorted  the  indignant  Miss  Cripler.  "  I 
don't  see  why  a  boarding-house  can't  look  as  nice  as  anybody 
else's.  Besides  ours  is  not  a  regular  one  ;  you  know  wo  only  have 
a  few  young  gcntlewien  to  breakfast  and  tea." 

"  Airs — clear  airs,"  said  the  tall  lady  to  a  keen-looking,  specta- 
cled body,  perched  on  a  pile  of  mattresses.     "Eormy  part,  a 


boarding-house  is  a  boarding-house,  and  folks  oughtentobeabove 
their  business." 

"  Will  anybody  make  a  bid  for  lot  number  nineteen  ?  Lot 
number  nineteen — a  child's  crib — at  present  occupied  by  the  young 
lady  in  the  white  bonnet." 

Miss  Ellis  stood  up  with  quick  and  indignant  blushes  covering 
her  face.  She  had  been  jostled,  and  elbowed,  and  walked  over,  by 
people  of  all  ages  and  condition.  Mrs.  Waterman  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen,  and  the  crowd  blocked  up  the  doorway. 

"  Made  to  order,  in  the  very  best  style.  Two  dollars  did  I  hear "? 
two  dollars — two  dollars.  Going — at  two  dollars.  Two  and  a 
half— two  and  a  half — three  did  I  hear  1  Three  and  a  half— three 
seventy-five — four  dollara.  That's  right,  ma'am  ;  it's  worth  four- 
teen, to  any  little  cherub.  Eour  and  a  half.  Five  dollai-s — six 
dollars — going — at  six  dollars — six  dollars.  It's  your's,  ma'am, 
at  six  dollars — bless  it's  little  soul." 

This  benediction  supposed  to  be  bestowed  on  the  future  juvenile 
occupant,  was   directed  to  Miss  Cripler,  to  the  mirth  of  all  by-        V 
standing  acquaintances,  and  her  indignant  denial  of  having  hid 
for  it  at  all. 

"  Lot  No.  20,"  pursued  the  auctioneer's  assistant,  who  wore 
crape  on  his  hat,  as  all  auctioneers'  assistants  do,  as  if  in  perpetual 
mourning  for  the  misfortunes  by  which  he  thrived. 

"Pillows — first  class  feathers  and  make.  Who  wants  a  supe- 
rior pair  of  pillows.  One  dollar — one  dollar  twelve  and  a  half 
cents — one  dollar  fifty  is  bid — one  seventy-five — two  dollars ; 
thank  you,  sir ;  this  is  something  like  bidding ;  we've  been  giving 
our  fm-nitui'e  away.  Two  dollars  and  a  half — three  dollars — three 
dollars — three  dollars — three — dollars — going  at  three  doUars." 

A  spruce  little  body,  evidently  on  the  point  of  committing  mat- 
rimony, and  thinking  every  one  aware  of  it,  pulled  out  his  porte- 
monnaie  to  pay  for  liis  bargain  on  the  spot. 

"  Hold  on,  sir ;  perhaps  you  would  like  tJie  othei'  one,  sir,"  said 
the  polite  gentleman  on  the  centre-table;  "people  generally  like 
pairs." 

"  Aint  they  both  mine  ?  aint  lot  number  twenty'  a  pair  t  I'd 
like  to  know,"  blustered  the  humiliated  gentleman.  "  Hold  on, 
auctioneer,  I  say;  didn't  I  give  three  dollars  for  the  pair  V 

This  appeal  to  the  bystanders  was  received  as  politely  as  such 
mistakes  usually  are,  by  a  chorus  of  laughter  anfd  exclamations, 
of  " too  good,"  " guess  you're  new  in  the  business,"  "what's  the 
name  of  your  firm?"  and  a  variety  of  remarks  equally  imtating 
to  a  person  who  has  just  discovered  that  he  has  been  "  taken  in," 
and  is  the  butt  of  a  crowd. 

All  these  tilings  made  very  slow  progress  from  room  to  room.  -, 
The  stale  jokes  of  the  auctioneer,  the  clamor  of  bids  and  case- 
ments, the  trampling  of  feet  on  the  stairs,  and  the  heavy  atmos- 
phere of  the  sunny,  crowded  room,  made  it  anything  but  "  sl 
treat"  to  a  person  who  had  so  little  personal  interest  in  it  as  Miss 
Ellis.  She  went  from  room  to  room,  seeking  rest,  and  literally 
finding  none  ;  for  if  she  seated  herself  on  a  lounge,  some  one  was 
sure  to  come  up  to  look  at  it,  and  politely  request  her  to  rise ;  or 
the  principal  crowd,  headed  by  the  auctioneer,  invaded  her  place 
of  refuge,  and  she  was  compelled  to  dip  under  elbows,  and  circum- 
navigate stout  ladies,  and  ask  gentlemen  to  allow  her  to  pass,  in 
order  to  escape  a  repetition  of  the  crib  scene. 

Mrs.  Waterman  was  indefatigable.  Now  and  then  she  suddenly 
re-appeared,  searching  into  the  mysteries  of  an  enclosed  wash- 
stand,  or  opening  and  shutting  the  drawers  of  a  dressing-bm*eau, 
to  see  if  they  "ran  well,"  or  exchanging  views  with  some  equally 
notable  person,  on  the  meanness  or  extravagance,  as  the  case 
might  be,  of  the  late  occupants.  Many  had  apparently  no  other 
object,  than  to  "  see  how  the  Lenders  furnished  up-stairs,"  or 
whether  "their  seiwants'  rooms  were  decent;"  probably  pailor  or 
or  street  acquaintances  of  the  family. 

Others  informed  their  neighbors  that  they  "  didn't  need  any- 
thing particularly,  but  were  on  the  lookout  for  bargains,"  as  were 
indeed  the  whole  of  the  "  unshriven  multitude." 

A  remarkably  nice-looking,  middle-aged  gentleman  was  leaning 
against  the  mantel  in  the  little  library,  where  Miss  EUis  had  gone, 
on  hearing  some  one  say,  "  it  would  not  be  reached  before  three 
o'clock  at  that  rate."  "  I  must  have  that  book-case,"  he  said  to 
another  person  who  stood  by,  "  unless  you're  after  it,  Allen." 

"No — those  two  engravings  are  my  errand.  I  always  fancied 
them." 

"  Just  as  I  did  the  book-case  ;  poor  Lyons  had  it  made  to  order. 
His  wife's  death  seems  to  be  a  great  shock  to  him." 

"  Yes,  his  health  is  so  poor ;  I  don't  suppose  he  will  marry 
again.  Do  you  know  it  annoys  me  to  see  this  herd  trampling 
over  the  house  Mrs.  Lyons  took  so  much  pride  in.  A  sale  is  as 
bad  as  a  funeral  to  me." 

"  That's  it ;  it's  always  the  finale  to  some  dMiestic  tragedy,  or 
disappointment,  or  seems  so.  Yet  some  people  seem  to  delight 
in  it.  There's  one  for  Instance,"  and  lie  pointed  to  Mi-s.  Water- 
man, who  had  just  entered  the  room,  looking  out  a  nimibcr  in  her 
catalogue.  "  I've  stumbled  over  her  in  every  room  and  entry. 
Defend  us,  if  she  is  isn't  after  my  book-case  !" 

Miss  Ellis  had  at  length  discovered  the  article  "of  considerable 
Importance  "  her  hostess  was  in  quest  of  She  opened  the  doors, 
counted  the  shelves,  rubbed  down  a  scratch  on  the  veneering,  ex.- 
araincd  the  lining  of  the  glass  fronts,  and  seemed  to  make  a  men- 
tal calculation  of  the  number  of  volumes  it  would  hold.  But  no ; 
she  was  bustling  away  again,  when  she  caught  sight  of  Maria,  who 
did  not  particulavly  care  to  be  recognized  in  the  presence  of  the 
gentlemen. 

"  0,  here  you  are,  my  dear.  Well  it's  a  very  good,  quiet  place 
to  rest  in,  if  you  don't  care  about  seeing  how  things  go.  I  must 
get  back  to  the  third  room^  second  stoiy,  before  they  get  there. 
Things  are  going  for  twice  what  they  are  worth.  If  I  don't  get 
in  again  be  sure  and  remember  what   that  book-case  brings. 
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Tired  ?  I  guess  it  ■will  be  through  by  four  o'clock ;  I  want  to  see 
those  vasos  go  oflF.  I  got  a  pair  just  like  them  in  Ninth  Street ; 
and  then  you'll  have  an  hour  to  rest  and  dress  in  before  dinner," 
she  added. 

Maria  listened  with  an  internal  groan.  Four  o'clock !  Sis 
hours  of  penance !  "WTiat  a  quantity  of  pleasant  things  she  could 
have  done  in  six  hours.  It  wiis  the  first  pleasant  day,  since  her 
arrival  in  the  city,  and  she  was  dressed  for  a  walk  in  Broadway, 
for  which  shs  expected  there  would  have  been  plenty  of  time. 
She  knew  how  gay  the  shops  and  the  people  must  look,  this  bright, 
cheerful  morning.  Or  even  if  she  had  staid  at  home,  there  was  a 
new  book  by  the  author  of  "  Clino,"  and  a  new  polka  of  Wallace's, 
she  \vauted  particularly  to  learn,  or  she  could  have  finished  a  pair 
of  nndersleeves  she  was  doing  for  her  sister,  at  the  very  least. 
Surely  Mrs.  Waterman's  errand  must  be  very  pressing,  if  she 
could  afford  to  spend  six  hours  for  it ! 

She  had  a  few  desperate  thoughts  of  eloping,  and  seeing  Broad- 
way by  herself.  But  Mrs.  Waterman  was  very  proper,  and  might 
not  like  It.  Then,  too,  she  was  not  certain  she  could  find  her  way 
alone.  So  she  finally  "resigned  herself  to  the  inevitable,"  as  her 
German-read  room-mate  would  have  said,  and  sat  still. 

The  two  gentlemen  meanwhile  patiently  kept  watch  of  their 
coveted  prizes,  and  continued  their  conversation. 

"  That's  it,  you  see,"  Mr.  Allen  said,  just  as  she  looked  up 
again.  "  That's  the  way  so  many  people  of  moderate  means  have 
their  houses  so  handsomely  furnished.  A  man  of  taste  like  Lyons 
or  yourself,  coHects  books,  and  pictm-es,  and  furnitm-e,  to  be  dis- 
persed eventually  after  this  fashion.  The  next  owner  "decUnes 
housekeeping  "  in  turn,  and  the  things  being  a  little  more  tarnished 
by  removal  or  use,  are  purchased  a  shade  cheaper  by  a  class  a 
grade  lower  in  the  scale,  and  so  decencus  avemi." 

"  I'm  sick  of  upholster  finery,  for  my  part,"  quoth  the  elder. 
"Allen,  when  you  marry,  take  my  advice,  and  don't  leave  it  to 
Bandin,  or  any  one  else  to  make  your  rooms  up  after  the  exact 
pattern  of  yoor  dear  five  hundred  friends.  Give  me  a  rush-bot- 
tomed chair  to  a  Louis  Fourteenth  1" 

"In  preference  to  a  crown, 
SiTe  shillings  change," 

returned  Mr.  Allen,  pleasantly,  and  Maria  blushed  to  meet  his 
eyes  just  then,  and  remember  how  earnestly  she  was  listening. 

She  was  thanHiil  to  see  Mrs.  Waterman  beckoning  to  her  from 
the  hall,  and  very  much  hoped  she  was  about  to  be  relieved,  but 
was  retnmed  to  the  regions  of  TUda,  Miss  Cripler,  and  the  crape- 
hatted  anctioneer  again. 

It  was  strange  with  what  a  zest  they  still  followed  up  the  pur- 
suit, the  few  who  had  satisfied  their  wants  or  their  curiosity  being 
more  than  replaced  by  a  crowd  of  new  faces,  coming  and  going, 
as  their  engagements  or  fancy  dictated,  attracted  by  the  red  flag 
which  fluttered  still  over  the  doorway. 

Mrs.  Waterman  very  triumphantly  acknowledged  her  purchase 
made,  at  last ;  but  nothing  less  than  seeing  the  sale  through 
seemed  to  enter  into  her  calculations.  Maria  had  the  sole  satis- 
faction of  seeing  Mr.  Allen  and  his  friend  successful  in  their  quest, 
to  repay  her  for  another  hour  and  a  half  of  turmoil  and  confusion. 
Mrs.  Waterman  was  in  high  good  humor  when  they  took  their 
places  at  the  dinner-table,  so  much  so  that  she  received  a  visitor 
her  husband  had  unexpectedly  brought  home,  with  great  cordiality. 
Generally  speaking  an  unlooked-for  addition  to  the  dinner-party 
gave  Mrs.  Waterman  special  offence,  for  one  branch  of  her  econo- 
my exhibited  itself  in  "  second-day  dinners." 

Maria  recognized  with  some  confusion  the  Mr.  Allen  she  had  so 
particularly  noticed.  He  was  a  stranger  to  Mrs.  Waterman,  who 
was  entirely  unconscious  of  the  complimentary  remarks  which  had 
been  passed  upon  her  at  the  sale ;  neither  did  he  seem  to  remem- 
ber having  met  Miss  Ellis  before.  She  began  to  wonder  what 
Mrs.  Waterman's  purchase  had  been. 

"  If  ever  I  famish  a  house,"  the  young  gentleman  began,  look- 
ing around  the  comfortable  parlor,  as  he  escorted  Miss  Ellis  to 
the  piano  after  dinner. 

"  Don't  let  Bandin  or  anybody  else,"  said  Maria,  halting  and 
blushing  as  she  recollected  she  was  convicting  herself  of  eaves- 
dropping. 

"  Have  carte  blanche,"  laughed  Mr.  AUen.  "  So  you  are  the 
young  lady  in  the  white  bonnet  who  looked  so  terribly  ennuied 
this  afternoon ;  I  began  to  think  so  at  dinner.  WeU  I  don't  in- 
tend to — except  my  wife,  if  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  get  one.  She 
mast  promise  me  one  thing,  though — never  to  go  to  a  sale.  It's 
no  place  for  a  lady, — I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  know  you  were  not 
there  of  your  own  free  will  and  pleasure." 

"  Only  think  what  a  bargain,"  said  Mrs.  Waterman  to  her 
husband,  as  if  reUeved  by  the  opportunity,  as  soon  as  their  visitor 
had  departed-  "  I  got  that  foot-bath  for  the  second  spare  chamber 
this  afternoon,  for  two  dollars  and  a  quarter !" 

Maria  looked  up  in  astonishment ;  a  bath  tub  only,  after  all ! 
" How  much  would  a  new  one  cost?"  asked  Mr.  Waterman, 
who  evidently  had  little  sympathy  in  his  wife's  favorite  pursuit. 
"  Why,  not  less  than — than  two  and  a  half,  or  two  seventy-five." 
"Was  that  what  took  you  out  three  days  last  week,  besides  1 
Saved  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  only  think,  Maria  !" 

"A  penny  saved  is  twopence  got,"  remarked  Mrs.  Waterman, 
sententiously. 

"It  isn't  clear  to  my  mind  that  you've  saved  a  farthing  yet. 
How  much  omnibus  fare,  for  one  thing  V 

"  Fm  sure  I  don't  know,  Mi-.  Waterman ;  what  has  omnibus 
fare  got  to  do  with  it  V 

"  That's  just  what  I  want  to  know.  Ton  rode  to  Ifinth  Street 
and  back,  to  my  certain  knowledge ;  and  you  never  walked  to 
Thirty-first  Street,  either.  There's  your  quarter  of  a  dollar  di- 
rectly.    Did  you  ride  to-day,  Maria  1" 


"Yes,  sir." 

"  There's  a  half  dollar,  my  dear,  and  you  broke  your  parasol  at 
Smith's,  you  remember,  aud  that  was  eighteen  pence  more.  Now 
how  much  time,  and  strength,  and  shoe-leather,  eh,  Maria  1  into 
the  bargain."  • 

"  Si.x  hours  of  my  precious  day,"  thought  Miss  Ellis,  rather 
gratified  than  otherwise  at  the  demonstration. 

"But  it's  an  excellent  shape,  scarcely  used,  and  exactly  what  I 
wanted,"  argued  the  discomforted  bargain-hunter. 

"  You  could  have  found  plenty  of  the  same  sort  at  Haughnout's, 
the  first  time  of  trying,"  said  her  husband,  decidedly.  "  I  don't 
believe  there's  a  particle  of  economy  in  going  to  sales.  Half  the 
people  pay  more  than  they  would  have  to  in  the  shops,  and  the 
rest  buy  things  they  don't  want,  or  that  can't  bo  used.  Don't  tell 
me.  Come,  Maria,  let's  have  Yankee  Doodle  with  variations ;" 
and  so  an  end  was  put  to  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Allen  is  as  good  as  his  word,  and  gives  Maria,  now  Mrs. 
Allen,  carte  blanche  in  household  expcnditm-es.  She  will  occa- 
sionally get  infected  by  the  brilliant  promise  of  some  "  rare  and 
valuable  sale,"  but  her  husband  always  holds  her  to  her  promise, 
and  Mrs.  Waterman  calls  for  her  in  vain. 


[Written  ibr  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
I   CAN'T. 


Br  MRS-  U.  W.   CDSTia. 

'Tis  but  a  weak,  Imbecile  word, 

0  say  It  not  again ; 
It  ne'er  to  action  ever  stirred, 

Or  held  the  wise  man's  pen. 

It  never  bowed  a  stubborn  will, 
Or  cheered  an  adverse  fate; 

It  never  knew  a  joyous  thrill, 
But  listless  says,  "  I'll  wait." 

Then  never  say  "  I  can't "  again. 
Except  when  urged  to  sin, — 

And  "  I  will  not "  is  better  then, 
If  thou  wouldfit  victory  win. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
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Royal   Palace  of  Berlin — The   Throne  Room — Black  Eagle  Room — Picture 
GaUerj — Worka  of  Art,  Cariosities,  etc. — Palace  of  Charlottenburg. 

The  Eoyal  Palace  of  the  city  of  Berlin  is  a  most  magnificent 
and  imposing  structure,  consisting  of  four  stories,  and  subdivided 
by  spacious  and  lofty  departments.  The  entrance  from  the  Lin- 
den side  is  ornamented  by  ten  large  bronze  horses,  the  gift  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia.  Altogether,  I  found  the  in^rior  the  most  el- 
egant and  magnificent  exhibition  of  richness  I  have  yet  seen.  The 
ante-room  contains  full  length  portraits  of  Napoleon  and  Maria 
Louisa,  Blucher  pointing  to  the  hat  of  Napoleon,  etc.  The  first 
room  I  entered  contained  portraits  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  several 
kings  and  emperors,  and  most  superbly  furnished  in  gilt  and  rich 
hangings  ;  the  second  contained  a  fine  large  picture  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  as  crown  prince ;  several  succeeding  apartments  were 
only  striking  from  the  elegance  of  the  furnitm-e  and  ornaments, 
until  I  came  to  the  Thi'one  Room. 

This  room  is  very  fine  and  rich  in  its  belongings,  containing  vast 
outlays  in  silver  and  gold  in  ornament.  The  entire  orchesti'a  was 
formerly  of  solid  silver,  but  is  now  only  plated,  the  original  hav- 
ing been  broken  up  to  carry  on  the  war  of  1812-13.  I  could  not 
resist  an  opportunity  to  fill,  if  only  for  one  moment,  the  throne  of 
Prussia,  and  so  sat  down  in  it  for  a  moment,  to  the  great  conster- 
nation of  my  guide,  a  member  of  the  royal  household.  My  seat 
on  the  throne  was  of  short  duration.  This  is  the  fourth  throne  I 
have  filled !  having  sat  on  the  royal  thi-ones  of  England,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Prussia.  I  shall  endeavor  to  ascend  those  of  other 
nations  before  I  retm-n,  all  of  which  shall  bo  duly  chronicled  in 
my  communications. 

The  next  apartment  I  visited  was  called  the  Black  Eagle,  and  I 
noticed  the  chairs  were  all  of  tortoise  shell,  inlaid  with  a  metal 
resembling  gold.  I  was  shown  in  this  room  a  large  and  elegant- 
ly fashioned  vase  of  Russian  porcelain,  a  gift  from  the  emperor 
Nicholas,  besides  many  other  attractive  and  interesting  oraaments. 
After  visiting  several  other  rooms  variously  and  choicely  decorat- 
ed with  portraits  of  reigning  sovereigns,  past  and  present  notables, 
we  came  to  the  pictm-e  gallery,  a  spacious  and  elegant  gallery 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  long.  Here  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  our  minister  to  the  court  of  Pmssia,  a  gentleman 
highly  esteemed  and  respected  by  the  court  and  the  people.  This 
hall  presents  some  choice  pieces,  and  contains  a  number  of  Reu- 
bens, Vandyke,  and  others  of  note  and  intrinsic  value.  After 
wandering  among  other  brilHant  saloons  we  descended  to  the  first 
floor. 

in  one  apartment  here  I  observed  a  fine  marble  group  of  Uex-o 
and  Leander ;  some  were  ornamented  ^^ith  collections  of  pictures; 
one  had  its  floor  entirely  of  mosaic,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  same 
fashion.  We  were  then  shown  the  bedroom  of  Napoleon,  and  a 
clock  in  it  which  requires  winding  but  once  in  seven  years  ;  a  cu- 
rious piece  of  workmanship.  The  Dining  Hall  is  a  superb  affair, 
lined  with  brilliant  miiTors,  and  the  floor  of  superb  mosaic.  One 
apartment  on  this  floor  was.  shown  me,  containing  a  crystal  chan- 
deher,  ivhich  cost  eighty  thousand  dollars.     But  of  all  the  rooms, 


the  suite  occupied  by  Erederick  the  Great  were  the  most  interest- 
ing, and  their  furniture  was  of  course  historically  suggestive  and 
appropriate, 

I  shall  fail  to  convey  one  half  the  idea  of  magnificence  and 
splendor  with  which  this  gorgeous  palace  impressed  me ;  words 
would  fail  to  faithfully  describe  it.  It  is  the  winter  residence  of  the 
king,  and  a  most  regal  home  it  is.  [For  an  exterior  view  see 
engraving.] 

The  Kunsh  Kamer  {Cabinet  of  Art)  is  situated  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  palace.  One  large  room  is  occupied  by  a  collection  illus- 
trative of  the  manners  and  customs  of  diflferent  people  of  the 
world,  and  especially  of  savage  nations.  There  is  here  a  saddle 
of  the  Turkish  pasha  of  Shumla,  strangled  for  having  yielded  that 
fortress  to  the  Russians  in  1828;  a  model  of  the  ruins  of 
Eriberg ;  the  head  and  horns  of  a  stag  in  the  centre?  of  a  tree 
which  has  grown  around  them,  etc.,  etc.  The  historical  collection 
is  highly  interesting  and  valuable.  Here  I  saw  a  model  of  a  wind 
mill  made  by  Peter  the  Great  with  his  own  hands,  while  working 
as  a  ship  carpenter  in  Holland ;  two  cannon  balls,  each  with  one 
side  flattened,  said  to  have  been  fired  by  opposite  parties,  in  the 
siege  of  Magdeburg,  and  to  have  met  in  the  air,  and  have  been 
thus  marred. 

Here  is  shovm  the  bullet  which  wounded  Frederick  the  Great 
in  the  battle  of  1760,  at  Rossbeck;  also  a  wax  figure  of  him, 
clothed  in  the  identical  garments  he  wore  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  coat  is  rusty  aud  torn  ;  the  scabbard  of  the  sword  is 
mended  with  sealing  wax  by  himself;  his  boots  and  walking  cane, 
and  thefavorite  flute,  his  solace  in  hours  of  relaxation,  are  all  care- 
fully preserved  here.  It  is  said  that  the  whole  wardrobe  of  Ered- 
erick at  the  time  of  his  death  consisted  of  two  blue  coats,  faced 
with  red;  two  yellow  waistcoats,  a  good  deal  soiled  with  snuff; 
three  pairs  of  yellow  breeches,  and  a  suit  of  blue  velvet,  embroid- 
ered with  silver,  for  wear  on  grand  state  occasions.  He  was  very 
economical  and  even  mean  in  his  personal  appearance,  as  may  he 
judged  by  these  facts. 

Opposite  the  figure  of  Frederick  is  placed  a  glass  case,  contain- 
ing the  stars,  orders  and  decorations  of  Napoleon,  presented  to 
him  by  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  and  which  were  taken  by 
the  Pmssians  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  his  carriage,  from 
which  he  escaped  so  narrowly  that  he  left  even  his  hat  behind 
him,  which  is  stUl  shown  with  the  other  articles.  My  valet,  an 
aged  man,  introduced  me  to  an  old  comrade  of  his,  now  an  oflB,- 
cer  of  distinction  in  the  king's  gen-d'armerie,  with  whom  he  had 
fought  side  by  side,  at  Waterloo  ;  both  had  been  wounded  there, 
and  wore  decorations  for  their  gallant  services  on  that  memorable 
occasion.  The  officer  described  to  me  the  escape  of  Napoleon, 
and  told  me  he  was  very  close  by  the  vehicle  when  he  left  it.  I 
told  him  I  had  bnt  a  few  weeks  since  sat  in  the  same  can'iage, 
exhibiting  in  London.  By  the  by,  I  would  recommend  William 
Charles,  my  faithful  valet,  to  any  traveller  wandering  hitherward. 
He  may  be  found  by  inquiring  at  any  of  the  principal  hotels  of 
the  city  of  Berlin. 

In  accordance  with  a  strong  desire  I  visited  the  palace  of  Char- 
lottenburg, four  miles  out  of  the  city  proper,  the  favorite  resi- 
dence of  the  late  king.  The  gardens  in  the  rear  are  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  well  laid  out,  being  the  Sunday  resort  of  the  citi- 
zens and  strollers  from  Berlin.  I  particularly  observed  the  mon- 
uments of  the  late  king  a:nd  queen.  They  are  buried  within  a 
small  Doric  temple  at  the  extremity  of  a  shady  walk  in  a  quiet 
and  retired  part  of  the  garden.  The  figures  repose  upon  sarcoph- 
agi, under  which  rest  their  remains.  The  temple  is  lighted 
through  blue  stained  glass,  and  the  effect  thus  produced  is  very 
chast-e  and  beautiful.  At  the  death  of  the  queen,  who  left  seven 
children,  each  one  hung  up  a  vrreath  on  the  walls  of  the  temple, 
and  these  still  remain.  I  lounged  long,  and  in  a  most  agreeable 
mood  in  these  grounds,  thinking  upon  the  various  themes  sug- 
gested by  what  was  before  me. 

Altogether  I  like  Berlin  veiy  much — its  people,  its  ways,  and 
its  institutions.  The  police  regulations,  it  is  true,  are  somewhat 
rigid,  and  at  times  strike  the  stranger  as  being  too  much  so,  but 
then,  to  balance  this,  there  is  always  the  utmost  safety  to  life  and 
property  vouchsafed  to  all.  Many  of  the  ablest  minds  in  Europe 
make  this  city  their  head-quarters,  and  society  is  of  the  very  best 
and  choicest.  The  city  may  be  set  down  as  being  the  Athens 
of  Northern  Germany,  and  I  obsen'e  b^  some  statistical  accounts 
which  I  have  lately  seen,  that  there  are  five  hundred  professed 
authors  in  the  city.  Unfortunately,  the  place  is  not  healthy,  and 
for  obvious  reasons ;  the  drainage  being  of  the  most  imperfect 
character.  The  Spree  being  more  like  a  huge  canal  than  a  river, 
conveys  the  accumulated  filth  away  so  slowly,  as  to  cause  a  con- 
stant disagreeable  odor  to  arise  from  its  surface,  as  linplcasant  as 
unwholesome  in  warm  weather.  But  what  renders  Berlin  so  very 
warm  in  the  summer  season  is  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the 
ai'id  sandy  soil  upon  which  the  city  is  built,  and  by  which  it  is 
entirely  surrounded. 

Berlin  has  a  population  of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand, and  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Europe,  standing  upon  the 
river  Spree,  which  communicates  with  the  Oder  and  the  Baltic  on 
one  hand,  and  the  Elbe  and  German  Ocean  on  the  other.  The 
sixteen  thousand  troops  of  the  line  which  gai'rison  the  city,  give 
it  a  most  martial  aspect,  aud  one  seems  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the 
camp  at  all  times.  Many  improvements  are  proposed  here  in 
grading  the  city,  the  best  streets  being  so  very  level  that  water 
wiU  not  nin  off,  but  stagnates,  and  I  am  told  that  a  spirit  of  prog- 
ress has  lately  been  developed  hero  by  some  new  regime,  and  is 
being  carried  into  operation. 

After  a  few  days  longer  stay  in  this  agreeable  place,  I  shall 
proceed  to  Dresden,  in  Saxony,  from  whence  I  will  .again  write 
to  you,  illusti-ating  the  subjects  that  may  interest  me. 
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VIEW    OF    CHARLESTOWN,  MASS.,  AS   SEEN   FROM   SOMERVILLE. 


[For  descriptini,  see  page  156.} 


SAND  KEY  IiIGHT  HOUSE. 


This  structure,  an  illustration  of  whicli  we  jrive  below,  was  de- 
signed by  I.  W.  P.  Lewis,  civil  engineer,  of  Boston,  and  erected 
trader  the  superintendence  of  Lt.  G.  W.  Meade,  Top.  Engineer 
U.  S.  A.,  assisted  by  "W.  C.  Dennison,  of  Bostonj  and  James 
W.  James,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  constructed  almost  wholly  of 
iron,  of  which  material  over  four  hundred  and  fifty  tons  hare  been 
used,  and  it  has  cost  the  sum  of  S100,0U0.  Sand  Key,  upon, 
which  it  is  built,  is  the  most  southern  point  of  land  in  the  United 
States,  and  distant  from  the  city  of  Key  West  nine  miles,  and 
from  Havana,  Cuba,  eighty  miles.  The  key  is  a  barren  sand 
bank,  thrown  up  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  contains  an  area 
of  one  acre.  This  sand,  seen  in  the  sun,  has  a  white,  glaring  ap- 
pearance, dazzling  to  look  upon.  Near  the  centre  is  the  Light 
House,  which  is  mounted  upon  seventeen  wrought  iron  piles ; 
they  are  screwed  into  the  loose  rock,  and  stand  at  the  distance  of 
ten  feet,  and  at  the  surface  form  an  inner  square  of  s^ixteen  feet, 
and  an  exterior  square  whose  side  is  fifty  feet.  These  piles  are 
surmounted  by  coupling  boxes,  which  receive  the  pillars  that  rise 
at  an  angle  of  scTenty-eight  degrees,  and  extend  to  the  lantern 
deck,  which  is  sixteen  'feet  square.  These  pillars  are  connected 
together  by  rods  or  braces,  and  together  form  a  complete  net- 
work of  iron,  each  piece  having  its  own  appropriate  duty  to 
perform,  and  necessary  for  the  perfect  safety  of  the  whole. 
Upon  the  top  of  the  first  senes  of  pillars  is  placed  the  keeper's 
dwelling — quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  highest  wave  which  can 
break  about  it.  It" is  large,  well  arranged  and  ventilated.  There 
are  nine  rooms  each  twelve  feet  square,  with  good  accommodation 


for  the  keeper,  his  family  and  attendants.  Around  the  dwelling 
runs  a  gallery,  forming  a  fine  promenade.  From  the  centre 
room  rises  the  rylindric  tower,  built — as  is  the  dwelling — of 
ribbed  or  corrugated  iron.  It  contains  the  stairway  to  the  lan- 
tern, having  in  all  one  hundred  and  twelve  steps  ;  at  the  upper 
lauding  is  the  watch  room,  containing  the  machinery  for  the 
revolving  of  the  light,  the  spare  lamp,  oil,  etr.,  and  above  is 
the  Fresnel  Illuminating  Apparatus,  which  is  of  the  first  order. 
There  is  a  fixed  octagon  frame  of  lenses  below  ;  above,  a  conical 
section  of  prismatic  lenses,  and  in  the  centre  a  revolving  frame, 
also  of  octagonal  shape,  having  in  each  alternate  side  a  lens  of 
great  magnifying  power,  which  exhibits  a  flash  of  intense  bril- 
liancy for  ten  seconds  every  two  minutes,  preceded  and  followed 
by  a  partial  eclipse  of  twenti'-five  seconds' duration,  and  a  bright 
light  of  one  minute.  The  focal  plane  is  one  hundred  and  ten  foet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  light  can  be  seen  from  the  deck 
of  an  ordinary  sized  vessel  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles.  The 
height  of  the  sti-uclure  from  the  heel  of  the  centre  pile  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  tower  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet.  This  Light 
House  is  now  in  charge  ofCapt.  Latham  Brigbtman,  of  Key  West, 
who  is  a  competent  man  and  well  fitted  for  his  rcspon-^ible  station. 
As  will  he  ob.'=;encd,  th«  construction  of  this  Lighthouse  is  of  the 
most  thorough  character,  and  bids  fair  to  do  effective  sen'ice  in 
the  navigation  of  those  dangerous  passages  along  the  reefs  of 
Florida.  In  our  engraving,  it  will  he  seen,  the  islands  beyond 
bound  the  harbor  of  Key  West,  which  city  is  seen  to  the  right 
of  the  picture.  We  say,  success  to  every  light  house  that  throws 
its  gleams  over  the  trackless  path  of  the  mariner ! 


REPRESENTATION   OP  THE   SAND   KEY   LIGHT   HOUSE,  FLORIDA. 
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THE   CELEBRATED    TEOTTINa  HORSES,   FLORA   AND   MAC. 


THE  TROTrWG-HORSES,  FLORA  AND  MAC. 

The  engraving  above  represents  these  two  celebrated  trotting- 
horses,  as  they  appeared  durinj^  a  trial  of  speed  on  the  New  York 
Union  Course.  They  arc  noble  animals,  exhibiting  great  flect- 
ness  united  to  a  power  of  endurance  which  carries  them  over  the 
course  with  much  firmness.  Mae  was  sold  not  long  since  to  Mr. 
Fassit  of  Philadelphia  for  $8000. 


THE  IVIAGARA  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 

The  wire  suspension  bridge  over  Niagara  river,  some  two  miles 
below  the  Falls,  gives  a  very  pleasing  view  of  this  wondeiful 
effort  of  nature.  The  bridge  itself  is  a  triumph  of  art,  and  now 
constitutes  an  additional  object  of  admiration  and  interest  to  vis- 
itors at  the  Falls.  It  spans  the  naiTOw  gorge  of  the  river  by  a 
reach,  from,  pier  to  pier,  of  800  feet  in  length,  and  230  feet  above 


the  water.  The  width  of  the  bridge  is  40  feet.  It  is  supported 
by  16  wire  cables,  1100  feet  long,  and  upwards  of  12  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, having  a  strength  equal  to  6500  tons  tension  strain. 
The  passage  across  a  structure  apparently  so  frail,  over  a  river 
which  Just  above,  is  forced  with  such  mighty  power  over  the  Falls, 
is  magnificent  almost  beyond  description,  and  impresses  the  be- 
holder with  a  mingled  emotion  of  pleasing  wonder  and  sublimity. 


VIEW   Of   THE   SDSPiiNSlON   BRIDGE,   HIAUAHA. 
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[Written  for  Glea^on's  Pictorial.] 
THE    CHII^D'S    PRAYER. 


BT  REV.   SIDNBr  DTEB. 

Alas  I  when  years  were  etUl  bo  trief, 

I  scarce  could  liep  a  name, 
My  tongue  was  taught  the  notes  of  grief, 

For  clouds  of  sorrow  came ; 
And  DOW  I  eeeb  a  mother's  grave 

At  every  eventide, — 
0,  could  I  have  the  boon  I  crave, 

I'd  slumber  by  her  side! 

I  leave  the  birds  that  sing  bo  sweet, 

And  flowers  of  richest  bloom. 
And  all  the  pleasant  friends  I  meet, 

To  weep  beside  her  tomb. 
The  earth  has  many  things  to  love, 

And  once  I  thought  them  lairi 
But  since  my  mother  dwells  above, 

It^d  brighter  far  op  there! 

I  know  they'll  dig  a  place  so  deep, 

Down  where  the  willows  wave. 
And  lay  me  sweetly  there  to  sleep, 

Close  by  my  mother's  grave; 
But  yonder,  with  the  spirits  blest. 

Her  radiant  form  I  view ; 
0,  let  me  on  her  bosom  rest, 

And  be  an  angel  too ! 

[Written  for  Gleason'a  Pictorial.] 

ROSA  LIKN. 

BT  MHS.    CAEOLINE    ORNE. 


The  first  beams  of  morning  were  gilding  tho  purple  hills 
which  overlooked  a  lovely  New  England  valley,  as  a  young  man 
neatly  dressed,  stopped  in  front  of  a  lowly  dwelling.  The  cur- 
tain that  shaded  one  of  the  windows,  was  for  a  moment  drawn 
aside,  so  as  to  give  him  a  ghmpse  of  a  fair,  sweet  face,  and  then 
he  heard  light  footsteps  approaching  the  door,  which  was  quickly 
opened. 

"  It  is  so  early,  Rosa,  I  was  afraid  you  had  not  yet  risen," 
said  he. 

"I  don't  often  wait  for  the  sun,"  said  Kosa,  "and,  besides, 
William,  I  could  not  forget  that  you  were  going  to  leave  the 
valley  where  both  of  us  have  always  lived,  for  a  city,  many  miles 
distant. 

"  Not  so  distant  but  that  I  shall  find  ways  and  means  to  visit 
my  old  home  occasionally." 

"But  in  the  city  there  maybe  so  much  to  attract,  that  you  may 
have  no  wish  to  visit  it." 

"  That  time  will  never  come,  Rosa." 
"You  speak  confidently." 

"  And  why  should  I  not  ?  As  long  as  this  green  valley  is  the 
home  of  Rosa  Linn,  it  \vill  be  to  my  mind  the  loveliest  spot  on 
earth." 

"  Tou  think  so  now,"  said  Rosa,  with  a  smilo,  which  had  in  it 
a  tinge  of  sadness.  "  You  will  meet  with  many  older  and  much 
handsomer.     I  am  but  a  child — not  yet  fourteen." 

"  And  as  I  am  not  quite  a  patriarch  myself,  as  regards  years,  I 
am  quite  content  to  have  it  so.  One  thing  is  certain — ^I  sha'n't 
forget  you.     Can  you  say  the  same  to  mel" 

"  Only  too  sincerely,  William,  for  though  I  hardly  know  why, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  will  not  be  a  very  long  time  before 
you  will  forget  to  think  of  your  old  pla}Tnate,  and  then,  you 
know,  it  would  be  better  if  she  could  leave  off  thinking  of  you." 
"  I  am  almost  vexed  that  you  should  imagine  anything  so  un- 
likely as  my  forgetting  you.  There,  the  stage  is  coming.  I 
didn't  think  it  would  be  along  so  soon.  I  shall  write  to  you  in  a 
few  days.  Give  my  love  to  your  mother,  Rosa,  and  remember 
me  hereafter." 

"  I  will — I  will,"  said  Rosa,  as  she  turned  quickly  away,  so 
that  the  tears  which  sparkled  on  her  eyelashes  might  not  be 
observed  by  those  in  the  coach,  which  had  almost  reached  tho 
house. 

By  the  time  she  had  arrived  at  a  window  to  look  oat,  William 
Laudson,  her  old  playmate,  was  on  his  way  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  a  friend  of  his  late  father,  who  kept  a  dry  goods 
Btore,  had  oficred  him  a  vacant  clerkship.  Having  followed  the 
coach  with  her  eyes  till  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  cloud  of 
dust  which  rose  behind  it,  i^he  brushed  away  Iicr  tears,  bathed  her 
face  in  cold  water,  took  her  pail  and  went  to  the  barnyard  to 
milk.  Sparkle  rose  from  her  recumbent  posture  ■without  being 
bidden,  at  Rosa's  approach.  She  patted  iicr  and  said  a  few  gen- 
tle words  to  her  before  she  commenced  milking,  but  the  birds  had 
all  the  song-singing  to  themselves.  She  could  find  no  voice  for 
tho  little  roundelay  with  which  she  was  accustomed  to  cheer  and 
lighten  the  porforraancc  of  this,  tho  first  of  her  morning  tasks. 

AVhen  she  had  turned  Sparkle  into  the  pasture,  and  with  her 
brimming  pail  had  rc-cntcrcd  the  house,  she  was  a  little  surprised 
to  find  that  her  mother,  who  was  an  early  riser,  had  not  yet  made 
her  appearance.  She  was  awake  when  she  herself  rose,  but  had 
probably  dropped  to  sleep  again,  so  she  was  careful  to  make  no 
noiao  as  she  kindled  the  fire,  and  made  other  preparations  for 
breakfast.  The  meal  was  nearly  ready,  wlien  her  mother  called 
to  her : 

"I  don't  feel  quite  well,"  said  she,  "  and  believe  I  sha'n't  rise 
just  now,  so  don't  wait  for  me,  Rosa,  but  eat  your  breakfa-st." 

Rosa,  who  saw  that  her   face  was   deeply  flushed,  was  much 
frightened,  though  she  did  what  she  could  to  conceal  her  fears. 
"  Wont  you  have  a  little  tea  V  she  asked,  and  without  waiting 


for  an  answer,  she  went  and  prepared  some  and  brought  it  to  the 
bedside.  Jlrs.  Linn  took  the  cup,  and  raising  it  to  her  lips,  just 
tasted  it. 

"  I  caimot  drink  it,"  said  she,  handing  the  cup  back  to  Rosa. 
"  I  will  try  to  get  a  little  sleep,  which  may  make  me  feel  better, 
for  I  slept  very  little  dui-ing  the  night." 

Rosa  adjusted  the  pillows,  waited  till  her  mother  closed  her 
eyes  and  appeared  perfectly  quiet,  and  then  stole  softly  to  the 
outer  door,  and  looked  up  and  down  the  road,  hoping  that  she 
might  bo  so  fortunate  as  to  see  some  neighbor  who  wotild  advise 
and  assist  her.  No  one  was  in  sight.  She  crept  back  again  to 
her  mother's  bedside,  and  finding  that  she  appeared  to  bo  asleep 
determined  to  go  for  some  one. 

When  after  an  absence  of  ten  minutes  she  returned,  Mrs.  May- 
field,  a  comely,  benevolent  looking  matron,  was  by  her  side,  though 
to  keep  up  ^Wth  her  was  no  light  task  for  one  whose  form  was  by 
no  means  sylph-like.  She  appeared  to  know  exactly  what  to  do, 
and  went  about  it  so  quietly  and  with  such  an  air  of  self-posses- 
sion, as  to  inspire  Rosa  with  confidence  and  hope;  and  when, 
towards  night,  Mrs.  Mayfield  told  her  there  was  no  doubt  but 
that  her  mother  would  be  about  again  in  a  few  days,  she  felt  near- 
ly as  certain,  as  if  the  opinion  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the 
worthy  Dr.  Preston,  who  resided  so  far  distant  that  it  would  have 
cost  Rosa  a  three  hours'  walk  to  go  for  him. 

She  cared  not  for  tho  distance,  however,  and  Mrs.  Mayfield 
could  only  dissuade  her  from  going,  by  promising  that  if  by  the 
afteraoon  her  mother  grew  no  better,  she  would  send  her  son  Ben- 
jamin, who  would  be  well  pleased  to  ride  a  few  miles.  But  Rosa, 
when  she  saw  the  salutary  effects  of  Mi'S.  Maj-field's  good  nurs- 
ing, did  not  care  to  have  Dr.  Preston  sent  for. 

"I  will  run  home,  Rosa,"  said  Mrs.  Mayfield,  as  sunset  ap- 
proached, "and  see  if  all  is  going  on  right,  and  to  tell  Sally  and 
Lydia  what  to  do.  Pll  be  hack  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and  will 
stay  all  night,  for  I  know  that  a  young  and  inexperienced  giii 
like  you,  is  apt  to  feel  kind  of  timid  like,  and  distrustful  of  her 
own  judgment." 

"  You  are  veiy  kind,"  said  Rosa.  "  I  know  of  no  one  in  the 
world  that  I  should  like  to  have  stay  with  us  as  well  aa  you,  but 
I  hate  to  trouble  you." 

"I  should  have  a  pretty  mean  opinion  of  myself,"  said  Mrs. 
Mayfield,  "  if  I  didn't  feel  free  to  do  a  neighborly  kindness  like 
the  one  we  are  speaking  about.  There's  no  knowing  but  that  I,  or 
some  of  mine,  may  before  long  need  a  similar  favor." 

There  were  few  in  that  vicinity  who  did  not  share  in  Mrs.  May- 
field's  feelings.  The  philanthi'opic  customs  of  the  inhabitants 
were  still  preserved  in  all  their  pristine  freshness,  and  no  one 
thought  of  asking  or  even  offering  anything  for  assistance  ren- 
dered in  seasons  of  sickness  and  distress. 

In  a  week,  Mrs.  Linn's  health  was  fully  restored,  yet  her  spirits 
— the  reason  for  which  Rosa  was  unable  to  account — were  greatly 
depressed.  This  rendered  her  very  unhappy,  though  there  were 
intervals  when  the  buoyancy  and  elasticity  of  youthfiil  spirits  en- 
abled her  to  rise  above  the  depressing  influences  by  which  she 
was  surrounded.  In  this  she  was  aided  by  a  letter  from  William 
Landson,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  assured  her  that  none 
of  the  wonders  and  attractions  of  the  city  had  proved  so  fascin- 
ating as  to  cause  him  to  forget  either  his  old  home,  or  his  old 
playmate. 

Instead  of  the  gloom  of  Mrs.  Linn's  spirits  wearing  off,  Rosa 
could  see  that  it  deepened.  Her  suspense  and  anxiety  being  no 
longer  endurable,  she  ventured  to  mention  the  subject. 

"  I  have  been  flattering  myself,"  said  her  mother,  "  that  my 
efforts  to  conceal  my  imeasiness  had  been  successful,  and  I 
thought  if  I  could  spare  you  a  few  weeks  of  pain,  I  would." 

"  Then  there  is  something,"  said  Rosa.  "  Mrs.  Mayfield  told 
me  that  people  are  sometimes  melancholy  mthout  any  apparent 
cause." 

"  There  is  cause  enough  for  mine.  This  little  house  we  have 
lived  in  for  so  many  years,  and  the  land  around  it,  which  has 
afforded  us  the  means  of  subsistence,  are  not  ours." 

"  Not  ours  ■?  Did  not  father  purchase  tho  house  and  land,  and 
pay  every  cent  he  agreed  to  V 

"  He  did,  but  the  title  has  proved  to  be  defective.  He  put  con- 
fidence in  the  man  who  sold  it  to  him,  who  told  Iiim  that  the 
property  was  free  from  encumbrance.  The  day  before  I  was 
taken  sick,  while  you  were  gone  over  to  Mrs.  Hilton's,  Mr.  Lake- 
man,  who  has  for  several  years  been  living  at  the  West,  called  on 
me  to  let  me  know  that  the  property  had  been  mortgaged  to  him 
a  long  time  before  your  father  purchased  it,  which  not  having 
been  paid  witliin  the  time  agreed  upon,  had  been  foreclosed.  He 
said  he  would  give  me  three  months  to  look  out  some  place  to  go 
to,  and  that  then  he  should  have  the  old  ,hut  demolished,  and  a 
handsome  cottage  built  in  its  place." 

"  The  old  hut !"  said  Rosa,  with  some  asperity.  "  I'm  sure,  it 
is  a  dear,  pretty  house ;"  but  tliis  touch  of  resentment  soon  passed 
away,  and  she  remarked  that  half  of  the  time  they  would  bo 
permitted  to  remain  was  already  gone. 

"  Yes,"  said  her  mother,  "  and  I've  been  trying  to  think,  night 
and  day — for  some  nights  I  sleep  very  little — wliat  we  shall  do, 
but  I  cannot  decide  on  anything." 

"  Perhaps  uncle  Bolton  could  advise  us." 

"  If  my  sister  was  living  1  should  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  him, 
but  since  she  died,  more  especially  since  he  married  a  second 
wife,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  all  about  us." 

"  We  might  write  to  him  and  see  what  he  would  say." 

"  That  is  true,"  but  she  spoke  in  tones  so  despondent,  as  to 
show  that  she  did  not  think  it  would  bo  of  much  avail. 

Without  v.'aiting  to  discuss  the  subject  farther,  Rosa  made 
prcpuraiions  to  write.  Mr.  Bolton  lived  within  half  a  dozen 
miles  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart 


she  imagined  if  he  found  a  place  for  them  near  his  own  residence, 
they  should  be  almost  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  William 
Landson. 

The  letter  was  soon  written.  It  did  not  ask  Mr.  Bolton  to  as- 
sist them  in  a  pecuniary  way.  It  only  requested  him  to  let  them 
know  if  they  would  be  likely  to  obtain  employment  of  some  kind, 
which  would  enable  them  to  maintain  themselves.  They  could 
obtain  none  where  they  now  lived.  There  was  one  tailoi'css  and 
one  dressmaker  in  the  place,  which  was  quite  sufficient,  and  each 
family  did  its  own  plain  sewing,  and  its  own  household  labor. 

Now  that  Mrs.  Linn  had  told  Rosa  her  trouble,  she  no  longer 
hesitated  to  let  the  neighbors  know  it.  Mrs.  Mayfield  told  them 
to  take  "time  to  look  about  them,  for  Mr.  Mayfield  had  said  that 
they  were  welcome  to  a  home  at  thcu"  house  for  weeks  and  months 
too,  as  for  Ihat,  and  she  was  sure  she  could  say  the  same  with  all 
her  heart.  Others,  too,  besides  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayfield,  offered  them 
a  temporary  home,  yet  though  they  were  deeply  grateful  for  their 
kindness  and  generosity,  the  bread  of  dependence,  however  freely 
offered,  would  have  been  bitter  to  them. 

In  the  meantime,  Rosa  was  cheered  every  week  by  a  letter  from 
WilUam  Landson.  The  last  one  was  received  the  same  day  that 
she  wrote  to  her  uncle.  It  was  much  like  the  others,  written  a 
little  more  humcdly,  perhaps,  yet  she  would  have  felt  very  well 
satisfied  with  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  postscript,  which  was  the 
first  that  had  been  appended  to  one  of  his  letters.     It  said ; 

"Por  the  future,  dear  Rosa,  you  must  not  expect  a  letter  from 
me  oftener  than  once  a  fortnight.  It  will  not  do  for  mo  to  neg- 
lect my  business,  even  for  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you  ;  and  to 
keep  myself  in  good  health  I  must  have  more  time  for  relax- 
ation and  amusement.  But  you  need  not  take  a  pattern  by  mo. 
Continue  to  write  as  often  as  you  have  done  if  you  feel  so  dis- 
posed to  do,  as  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. — W.  L." 

To  think  it  was  a  task  to  wiite  her  one  short  letter  weekly  was 
exceedingly  painful ;  the  more  so  from  being  conscious  that  there 
was  uo  relaxation  or  amusement  within  her  reach,  which  was  at 
all  comparable  to  the  pleasure  it  afforded  her  to  write  to  him. 

After  they  had  almost  done  looking  for  one,  an  answer  was  re- 
ceived to  the  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Bolton.  It  was  a  busy  time  of  year, 
he  said,  so  that  he  could  not  write  before.  They  had  talked  the- 
matter  over,  he  and  Mrs.  Bolton,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion, 
as  there  was  always  plenty  to  do,  they  might  both  find  employ- 
ment in  their  own  family.  Consequently,  if  nothing  should  offer 
between  then  and  the  time  they  would  be  obliged  to  quit  the  place 
where  they  now  lived,  he  thought  that  they  had  better  come  on, 
which  would  enable  them  to  make  some  arrangement.  Mrs.  Bol- 
ton thought  that  they  had  better  send  on  all  their  moveables,  except 
the  meaner  and  more  cumbersome  articles,  as  their  house  was  so 
lai'ge  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  them,  and  they  might  be  useful. 

Though  this  was  too  vague  to  be  at  all  satisfactory,  as  nothing 
had  offered  or  was  likely  to  offer,  there  was  no  alternative.  Prep- 
arations for  the  journey  were  immediately  made,  while  the  neigh- 
bors, in  order  to  enable  them  to  meet  theu*  travelling  expenses, 
joined  together  in  purchasing  the  "  meaner  and  more  eiunber- 
some  articles,"  at  prices  regulated  by  the  sum  required,  rather  than 
by  their  value.  It  was  a  delicate  way  of  rendering  them  a  little 
assistance,  of  which  all  wore  glad  to  avail  themselves.  When  at 
last,  the  time  arrived  for  their  departure,  Rosa  had  not  for  three 
weeks  received  a  letter  from  William  Landson. 

Very  soon  after  their  arrival  at  Mr.  Bolton's,  they  found  what 
he  had  said  in  his  letter  as  respected  there  being  plenty  of  work, 
was  strictly  true.  Mr.  Bolton  cultivated  various  kinds  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  for  the  market,  and  it  required  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  labor  to  select  and  prepai'e  them.  While  his  sister-in-law 
helped  Mrs.  Bolton  to  "  wash,  wiing,  brew,  bake,  scour  and 
dress  meat,"  Rosa  assisted  her  uncle  to  gather  and  select  the 
fruit.  Raspberry,  mulberry  and  blackberry  vines  he  had  taken 
pains  to  train  and  cultivate,  so  that  they  yielded  berries  much 
larger  and  more  delicious  than  when  the  vines  were  suffered  to 
grow  as  they  listed. 

"  Rosa,"  said  Mr.  Bolton,  one  day,  "how  should  you  like  to 
go  into  the  city  with  me  to-morrow  morning'?'* 

"  I  think  I  should  like  to  go,"  she  answered. 

"  She  don't  cai-e  much  about  it,"  thought  her  uncle,  for  sho  did 
not  speak  earnestly,  though  her  heart  gave  a  sudden  bound  and 
her  color  heightened,  for  "^liam  Landson  was  in  her  mind.  Sho 
had  not  heard  a  word  from  him  except  once,  since  he  wi'oto  her 
the  letter  with  the  postscript,  and  sho  imagined  if  she  went  into 
the  city  she  might  meet  him,  or  in  some  way  obtain  a  sight  of 
him.  Had  she  been  awai-e  that  the  city  was  the  Babel  she  found 
it  to  he,  she  would  not  have  cherished  so  absurd  an  idea. 

"If  you  would  like  to  go,"  said  her  undo,  "  you  may  gather 
some  of  those  blackben-ies  I  showed  you  yesterday." 

"  Shall  I  gather  them  all  ?"  sho  asked. 

"  AU  that  arc  fit  to  gather.  You  of  course  know  a  ripe  black- 
berry from  a  green  one." 

"  0,  yes  indsed  1"  said  Rosa  laughing,  and  running  for  her 
basket. 

Rosa  had  gathered  a  great  many  blackberries  in  licr  own  native 
valley,  but  they  wore  not  half  so  largo  and  delicious  as  these. 
Her  basket,  by  no  means  a  diminutive  one,  was  soon  filled. 

"  Ai'c  there  any  more  V  said  her  uncle,  when  she  showed  them 
to  him. 

"  Yes,  sir,  here  are  not  more  than  half," 

"  Gather  the  rest  of  'em  then.  They'll  be  too  ripe  by  to-mor- 
row, to  be  really  nice." 

It  was  a  long  time  that  night  before  Rosa  could  compose  her- 
self to  sleep.  From  at  first  thinking  it  possible  that  she  might 
see  William  Landson,  sho  began  to  look  upon  it  as  almost  certain, 
and  she  dcteimiued,  in  her  owu  mind,  to  wear  those  articles  of 
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dress  which  he  used  to  consider  the  most  becoming  to  her.  Her 
uncle  had  told  her  that  he  should  call  her  at  four  o'clock,  and  it 
appeared  to  her  that  she  had  not  been  asleep  more  than  five  min- 
utes, when  she  heard  herself  summoned  in  loud  ringing  tones. 
The  call  was  repeated,  before  she  could  rouse  herself  so  as  to 
answer. 

Her  blue  lawn  dress,  and  little  straw  hat  with  blue  ribbon,  both 
of  which  had  been  renovated  and  made  over  previously  to  her 
leaving  her  old  home,  were — a3  she  could  not  help  knowing — 
very  becoming  to  her  bright,  rosy  complexion.  Her  mother, 
although  she  had  been  obliged  to  sit  till  near  midnight  to  finish 
some  sewing  Mrs.  Bolton  wished  to  have  done,  rose  and  assisted 
her  to  dress.  It  was  the  work  of  only  a  few  minutes  to  complete 
her  toilet,  and  with  light  footsteps  she  descended  the  stairs  and 
entered  the  kitchen.  Her  aunt,  who  had  already  risen,  regarded 
her  with  a  look  of  astonishment. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  dressed  up  in  your  best  clothes  fori" 
said  she. 

"  I  am  going  into  the  city  with  uncle,"  Hosa  replied. 
"  "Well,  that's  no  news,  nor  is  it  any  sign  that  you  should  make 
yourself  ridiculous,  as  I  can  see." 

"  I  thought  that  the  people  in  the  city  would  think  strange  if  I 
wasn't  dressed  well,"  said  Rosa. 

"  They'll  trouble  themselves  a  precious  little  about  your  fine 
clothes,  I  reckon.  'Twill  be  the  blackberries,  not  you,  that  they'll 
look  at,  so  you  may  go  and  take  off  that  flimsy  lawn  di-ess,  and 
your  hat  all  bowed  off  ^\'ith  blue  ribbon,  and  put  on  your  calico 
go^n  and  your  cape-bonnet.  Do  you  hear  what  I  say  V 
"  Yes,  ma'am,  but — " 

"  Ton  think  they  aint  good  enough,  I  suppose,  but  remember 
that  you'll  either  wear  them  or  stay  at  home.  Come,  be  quick 
about  it,  or  your  uncle  will  be  ready  before  you  will." 

Kosa  said  no  more,  but  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  went  and  ex- 
changed her  pretty  blue  dress  for  the  calico  one  alluded  to  by  her 
aunt,  which,  though  her  second  best,  was  much  faded  and  worn. 

"I  shouldn't  care,"  she  murmured  half  aloud,  "if  I  didn't 
expect  to  see  "William." 

"  Come,  take  hold  and  churn  a  spell,"  said  her  aimt,  when  she 
re-entered  the  kitchen.  "  Your  uncle  aint  ready  yet,  and  if  I  stir 
round  pretty  sharp,  maybe  I  can  get  breakfast  ready  before  you 
go,  which  will  be  better  than  a  cold  bite  after  you  get  there.  I 
reckon  you  calculated  to  have  breakfast  at  the  Astor  House,  but 
now  you  find  you  aint  to  wear  your  best  dress,  I  suppose  you'll 
give  up  that  idea." 

The  coarse  irony  which  accompanied  this  speech  brought  the 
tears  back  to  Rosa's  eyes,  and  she  commenced  churning  without 
venturing  to  reply.     In  a  few  minutes.  Sir.  Bolton  came  in. 

"  Come,  Rosa,"  said  he,  "  seeing  that  breakfast  is  ready,  we'll 
eat  a  little  as  soon  as  possible  and  then  be  off,  or  the  mai-ket-men 
^vill  get  the  advantage  of  me." 

Rosa  seated  herself  at  the  table  and  attempted  to  eat,  though 
she  succeeded  very  indifi'erently. 

"  Ton  wont  be  fit  to  go  round  the  streets  and  sell  blackberries 
if  you  don't  eat  more,"  said  her  uncle,  observing  that  her  food 
remained  on  her  plate  nearly  untasted. 

"Have  I  got  to  sell  the  blackberries  ?"  said  she,  looking  some- 
what frightened. 

"  You  didn't  know  what  genteel  notions  Miss  Rosa  had  got 
into  her  head,  I  reckon,"  said  Mrs.  Bolton,  before  her  husband 
had  time  to  answer  his  niece's  question.  "  Her  idea  was,  that  she 
was  to  dress  in  her  best,  and  walk  the  streets  like  a  fine  lady." 

"Never  mind  what  her  idea  was,"  said  Mr.  Bolton.  "All  are 
liable  to  mistakes.  She  has  proved  herself  to  be  a  good,  willing 
girl — altogether  better  than  I  expected  she  would  be." 

"  Tour  geese  are  always  Bwana,"  contemptuotisly  returned  Mrs. 
Bolton. 

Mr.  Bolton  took  no  notice  of  this  remark,  and  rising  from  the 
table,  he  asked  Rosa  if  she  was  ready. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  she,  and  she  again  put'  on  her  sim-bonnet, 
which  she  had  laid  aside,  preWously  to  taking  her  place  at  the 
table. 


"  Now  Rosa,"  said  Mr.  Bolton,  after  they  had  arrived  at  the 
city,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  you  must  do.  You  must  take  this  bas- 
ket of  blackberries  and  this  measure,  and  once  in  a  minute  or 
two,  as  you  walk  slowly  along,  you  must  cry  out  in  a  clear,  loud 
voice,  and  say,  *  Blackberries — fine  ripe  blackberries — who  wants 
to  buy  some  iine  ripe  blackberries  ?'  No  danger  but  there  will  be 
enough  who  will  want  to  buy.  Such  blackberries  as  these  are  not 
often  seen  in  the  streets  for  sale." 

"  "Which  way  must  I  go  1"  said  Rosa,  casting  a  frightened  look 
along  the  crowded  thoroughfare. 

"  Right  ahead.  Ton  wont  have  to  go  far,  I  reckon,  before 
you'll  sell  all  the  berries  you  have  in  your  basket.  Come,  go 
along,  and  I'll  keep  an  eye  on  you  and  see  how  you  make  out. 
Y"ou  remember  what  I  told  you  to  say  1" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  and  proceeding  slowly,  at  intervals  she  repeated  in 
faint  accents,  for  the  sound  of  her  own  voice  frightened  her : 
"  Blackberries — ^fine  ripe  blackberries !" 

Her  uncle,  without  her  knowing  it,  had  kept  close  behind  her 
to  see  if  his  instructions  were  properly  acted  upon.  All  at  once, 
he  touched  her  shoulder.  She  started,  much  alarmed,  and  came 
nigh  spilling  a  part  of  her  benics,  but  she  was  re-assured  by  her 
uncle's  well-known  voice. 

"Ah,  Rosa!"  said  he,  good-naturedly,  " I  thought  it  would  be 
so.  This  will  never  do.  You  speak  so  low  that  you  can't  be 
heard  three  feet  off." 

"But  it  sounds  so  droll,"  said  she,  "  to  hear  myself  crying  out 
*  fine  blackberries,'  in  the  midst  of  so  many  people." 


"  That's  the  very  reason  why  you  should  cry  out.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  you  should  attract  the  people's  attention.  Mind  what 
I've  told  you,  and  don't  come  back  to  the  market-cart  till  you 
can  bring  an  empty  basket.  I  hope  it  wont  be  long  first,  or  there 
wont  be  time  to  sell  the  rest." 

"  I'll  try  to  speak  louder,"  said  she. 

Her  uncle  left  her,  and  having  proceeded  a  few  steps  she  cleared 
her  throat  and  repeated  the  prescribed  formida  in  a  clear,  though 
not  very  loud  voice.  Its  tones  were  very  musical,  and  formed  so 
striking  a  contrast  to  the  harsh  sotmds  around  her,  that  it  could 
not  fail  to  attract  attention. 

"  Fine  ripe  blackberries  !"  said  a  gentleman,  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  sweet,  silvery  voice.  "  That's  what  they  all  say,  but  yours 
appear  to  be  really  so.  They  are  larger  and  finer  than  any  I  ever 
saw.  Just  step  in  here,"  said  he,  entering  a  grocery  store,  "and 
I  will  make  your  basket  lighter  by  one  half." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  Rosa,  delighted  at  her  suc- 
cess, cried,  "  Fine  ripe  blackberries,"  in  accents  more  silvery  and 
musical  than  ever. 

In  a  short  time  her  basket  was  empty,  and  as  she  had,  while 
she  went  along,  made  certain  land-marks  of  her  own,  she  retraced 
her  way  without  difficulty  to  her  uncle's  cart,  to  have  it  replenish- 
ed. He  was  highly  delighted  at  what  he  termed  her  good  luck, 
and  having  re-filled  her  basket,  she  set  out  with  much  more  con- 
fidence than  she  did  the  first  time.  The  same  good  fortune  at- 
tended her,  and  she  again  returned  to  her  uncle  for  a  fresh  supply 
of  the  tempting  fruit. 

This  basketful  went  off  less  rapidly,  for  there  were  many  oth- 
ers in  the  streets  now,  who  had  for  sale  berries  of  various  kinds. 
She  was  somewhat  weary  when  she  again  returned  to  her  uncle, 
but  he  shared  with  her  the  lunch  which  he  had  brought  from 
home,  which  restored  her  strength  and  courage. 

"  There  is  only  one  more  basketful,"  said  her  uncle,  "and  by 
the  time  you  sell  them,  I  shall,  if  nothing  happens,  be  ready  to 
start  fer  home." 

For  a  short  time,  Rosa  walked  much  faster  than  she  had  pre- 
viously done,  for  she  had  determined  in  her  own  mind  to  venture 
into  a  street,  which,  as  she  passed  its  entrance,  presented  to  her 
eve  what  appeared  an  almost  interminable  vista,  lined  on  either 
side  with  stores.  She  inqtdred  the  name  of  the  street,  and  her 
pulses  throbbed  wildly  when  she  found  it  was  the  one  containing 
the  store  where  WUliam  Landson  had  found  employment.  This 
information  caused  her  to  change  her  mind.  She  would  avoid 
enterii]g  the  street  untirshe  had  sold  her  blackberries,  for  it  would 
be  bad  enough  to  meet  him  in  her  present  guise  without  a  basket 
of  berries  on  her  arm,  while  he,  no  doubt,  was  dressed  like  a 
gentleman. 

She  turned  abruptly  from  the  street,  while  her  mind  being  fully 
engrossed  by  thinking  how  soon  he  had  ceased  to  care  for  her,  she 
was  not  aware  that  she  had  turned  in  a  different  direction  fi-om 
that  she  had  intended.  She  went  on  mechanically,  occasionally 
crying  out  in  a  listless  manner,  "  Blackberries — fine,  ripe  black- 
berries." For  a  time,  she  now  and  then  sold  a  few,  but  at  last, 
no  one  heeded  the  sweet  voice,  which  had  grown  weak  from 
exhaustion. 

All  at  once  she  aroused  herself,  as  if  waking  from  a  dream. 
She  looked  around  and  reaUzed  that  she  was  lost.  A  feeling  of 
wild  alarm  for  a  moment  thrilled  every  nerve,  but  she  exerted 
herself  to  conquer  her  fear  and  was  partially  successful.  She 
looked  calmly  around  to  assure  herself  that  she  was  indeed  lost. 
None  of  the  land-marks  which  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  she 
had  so  carefully  noted,  were  in  sight,  and  owing  to  a  strange  care- 
lessness or  oversight  on  the  part  of  her  uncle,  she  was  unable  to 
designate  the  place  where  he  had  stationed  himself,  by  any  par- 
ticular name.  She  was  therefore  unable  to  inquire,  except  in  a 
manner  so  very  vague  and  indefinite  aa  to  ehcit  no  satisfactory 
response. 

After  a  while,  she  found  herself  in  a  labyrinth  of  dark,  narrow 
and  dirty  streets,  intermingled  with  still  darker  and  dirtier  courts 
and  alleys.  She  continued  to  wander  about  at  random,  hoping 
that  she  should  soon  be  able  to  find  some  opening  by  which  she 
could  escape  from  a  place  so  repulsive.  None  such  appeared ; 
and  to  increase  her  alarm,  ragged  and  dirty  children  swarmed 
around  her  at  every  step,  while  coarse  and  vulgar  looking  women, 
and  savage  looking  men,  were  lounging  at  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  crazy,  dilapidated  dwellings,  some  of  whom,  as  she  passed 
hurriedly  along,  accosted  her  with  rude  jests.  Soon  the  increas- 
ing gloom  told  her  that  night  was  opproaching.  At  this  crisis 
she  saw  a  young  and  gentlemanly  looking  man  passing  at  a  little 
distance.     She  sprang  towards  him. 

"  0,  sir !"  said  she,  "  will  you  not  dh-ect  me  so  that  I  can  find 
my  way  out  of  this  di-eadful  place  1" 

"  Certainly,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  which,  had  she  noticed  it, 
would  not  have  struck  her  very  agreeably.  "Place  yourself  un- 
der my  protection,  and  I  will  soon  guide  you  to  a  place  more 
worthy  of  the  angelic  face,  half  hid  by  that  somewhat  awkward 
bonnet." 

Rosa's  mind  was  too  much  disturbed  for  her  to  give  any 
thought  to  this  ill-timed  compliment.  She  only  attempted  to  ex- 
press her  gi'atitude.  He  drew  her  arm  within  his,  and  wiiile  they 
went  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  she  told  him  the  incidents  of  the  day, 
and  how,  being  a  stranger  in  the  city,  she  had  got  lost. 

"I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late  now  for  you  to  find  your  uncle," 
said  he,  in  answer  to  the  earnest  wish  she  had  expressed  to  that 
effect.     "  He  has,  without  doubt,  started  for  home  long  ago." 
"  0,  I  don't  think  he  would  go  home  without  me,'^  said  she. 
"  He  would  be  obliged  to,  if  he  couldn't  find  you." 
"  If  he  has  gone  and  left  me,  what  shall  I  do  V 
/'It  wilL  be  unnecessary  for  you  to  give  yourself  the  slightest 
uneasiness.     With  a  lady,  wlio  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  you 


can  be  well  accommodated  and  receive  every  necessary  attention, 
not  for  one  night  only,  but  for  a  week  if  you  choose." 

"Does  the  lady  you  speak  of,  live  in  this  street?"  Rosa  asked. 
A  young  man  who  was  passing  them  at  the  moment  she  spoke, 
stopped  abruptly,  and    placed  himself  before  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  them  from  proceeding  further. 

"  There's  not  another  voice  in  the  wide  world  like  that,"  said 
he.     "  It  must  be  — " 

"  Stand  aside,  sir,  and  let  us  pass,"  said  he  who  was  with 
Rosa,  interrupting  him. 

But  Rosa  had  already  placed  one  hand  on  the  arm  of  him  who 
stood  in  their  path,  while  with  the  other  she  held  back  the  bon- 
net which  shaded  her  face,  as  through  the  gloom  she  sought  1X> 
discern  his  features. 

"  Yes,  it  is  William — William  Landson,  and  I'm  safe  now," 
said  she,  and  utterly  unable  to  control  her  long  repressed  emotion, 
she  burst  into  tears. 

*'  I'm  glad  the  lady  has  found  a  protector,"  said  the  stranger, 
with  a  sneer.  "  She  was  doubtless  expecting  to  meet  you,  when 
by  chance  I  discovered  her  wandering  about  in  a  part  of  the  city, 
equally  remarkable  for  its  attractions  and  respectability." 

"  It  is  she  who  has  cause  to  be  glad,"  said  Landson.  "I  know 
you  well,  and  though  a  person  of  so  little  consequence  as  I  am, 
may  have  passed  from  your  memory,  if  you  recall  to  mind  a  cer- 
tain scene  in  the  pohce  office  about  a  week  since,  where  you 
enacted  a  rather  prominent  part,  you  may  possibly  have  some 
faint  recollection  of  me.** 

"  Take  that  for  yom-  insolence,"  was  the  rejoinder,  as  he  aimed 
a  blow  at  Landson's  head  with  his  cane. 

But  the  blow  was  atrested  in  its  descent  by  the  strong  arm  of  a 
police  officer,  who  had  unperceived  approached  the  spot. 

"  I've  besn  fortunate  this  time,"  said  the  ofBcer.  "  I  hardly  ex- 
pected to  come  across  you  so  soon.  There,  sir,  you  may  as  well 
be  quiet,  for  though  you  may  be  more  than  a  match  for  me  in 
cunning,  I  think  i'm  your  superior  in  strength." 

The  delinquent  was  probably  of  his  opinion,  as  soon  as  he  had 
time  to  realize  by  how  firm  a  grasp  he  was  held,  for  he  no  longer 
attempted  to  escape. 

For  a  few  minutes,  Rosa's  joy  at  meeting  William  Landaon 
absorbed  every  other  emotion,  but  when,  on  growing  calmer,  she 
became  capable  of  reflection,  her  thoughts  reverted  to  his  recent 
neglect. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  all  this  on  your  account,"  said  she.  "  It  has 
already  given  you  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  will  cause  you  still 
more,  if  we  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  find  my  uncle." 

"  Can  you  think  it  gives  me  trouble,  Rosa  1  I  have  not  been 
so  happy  since  I  left  the  dear  valley  where  we  both  used  to  live, 
as  I  am  at  this  moment." 

*'  How  can  that  be,  when  it  was  such  a  task  for  you  to  write 
me  a  short  letter,  that  you  ceased  to  let  me  hear  from  you  alto- 
gether ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  we  were  in  so  much  affliction 
from  being  deprived  of  our  home  ?" 

"  I  knew  nothing  about  that  till  a  few  days  ago." 
"  You  would  have  known  it,  for  I  should  have  written  to  you 
about  it,  only  I  thought  if  it  was  a  trouble  for  you  to  vrrite  me 
letters,  it  would  be  a  trouble  to  you  to  read  mine." 

"  The  truth  is,  Rosa — I  may  as  well  confess  it  as  not — ^I  fell  in- 
to bad  company,  and  for  a  time  was  so  dazzled  and  bewildered 
that  I  imagined  I  had  found  the  true  secret  of  enjoyment.  For- 
tunately, I  found,  before  it  was  too  late,  that  I  was  deceived." 

As  William  was  relating  to  her  some  of  the  incidents  which  had 
taken  place  since  he  saw  her,  Rosa  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  There's 
Uncle  Bolton  !"  and  the  next  moment  she  was  at  his  side. 

"  Why  Rosa,  where  have  you  been  1"  said  he.  "  I've  searched 
the  city  half  over,  after  you." 

"  I  lost  my  way,"  she  replied,  "  and  don't  know  what  wordd 
have  become  of  me,  had  I  not  met  an  old  acquaintance.  You 
used  to  see  William  Landson  sometimes,  uncle,  when  you  came 
to  visit  us  at  our  old  home." 

'*  Yes,  I  remember  the  name,  though  he  has  altered  so  much  I 
don't  know  as  I  should  have  remembered  him.  William,  I'm 
glad  to  see  you,"  said  he,  shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand.  "I 
;  always  had  a  liking  for  you,  and  now  that  it  has  been  so  ordered 
that  we've  again  met,  I  hope  the  acquaintance  vnll  be  kept  up. 
If,  at  any  time,  you  have  a  spare  hour,  come  and  see  us.  I,  for 
one,  shall  be  glad  to  have  you,  and  I  reckon  Rosa  wont  be  much 
Sony." 

William  thanked  him  for  his  invitation,  and  said  that  he  should 
call  very  soon.  He  did  not,  as  may  be  imagined,  forget  liis  prom- 
ise, and  it  was  not  long  before  a  short  visit  was  expected  from 
him  at  least  twice  a  week. 


Six  years  passed  away^  and  William  Landson,  whoso  conduct 
during  the  time  had  been  irreproachable,  had  saved  enough  fi-om 
his  earnings  to  purchase  a  house  and  a  small  farm  in  his  native 
valley.  There,  suiTOunded  by  every  comfort  they  could  desire, 
he  and  Rosa,  now  his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Linn,  their  mother,  have 
found  a  homo  which  they  would  not  exchange  for  a  palace. 
Their  old  friend,  Mrs.  Mayfield,  spends  with  them  many  a  pleas- 
ant hour,  and  Rosa's  uncle  and  aunt  Boltou  have  made  them 
what  they  term  a  good  sociable  visit. 

Mrs.  Bolton  continues  as  notable  as  ever,  though  the  asperities 
of  her  temper — so  Rosa  thinks — are  gradually  softening. 


Evei-y  period  of  life  has  its  peculiar  temptations  and  dangers. 
But  youth  is  the  time  when  we  are  the  most  likely  to  be  ensnared. 
This',  pre-eminently,  is  tbc  forming,  fixing  period  ;  the  spring 
season  of  disposition,  and  habit,  and  it  is  during  this  sea.':ou  more 
than  any  other,  that  the  charaLter  assumes  ii.^  permanent  shapo 
and  color,  and  the  vonng  are  wont  to  take  thcur  course  for  time 
and  fdi*  eternity. — ifants. 
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CHAKLESTOWX, 

On  page  1 52  we  give 
a  view  of  this  city  from 
the  Someoille  road. 
Charlestown  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of 
Charles  Kiver,  at  its 
mouth  opposite  Bos- 
ton. It  is  built  on  a 
peninsula,  extending 
about  one  mile  in  a 
southeasterly  direction, 
bct\i-een  the  estuary 
formed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Mystic  River  on 
•the  northeast,  and 
Charles  River  and  the 
harbor  of  Boston  on 
the  south  and  south- 
east. It  is  connected 
with  Somerville  by  a 
narrow  neck  of  land, 
and  with  Boston,  Chel- 
sea, and  Maiden  by 
bridges.  The  settle- 
ment of  Charlestown 
wasearlierby  two  years 
than  that  of  Boston, 
In  the  year  1628,  as 
the  early  history  in- 
forms us,  "  Six  or  sev- 
en persons,  with  the 
consent  of  Gov.  En- 
dicott,  traTcUed  from 
Nanmkcag  { Salem ) 
through  the  woods  to 
thcwcstward.and  came 
to  a  neck  of  land  be- 
tween Mystic  and 
Charles  Rivers,  called 
Mishawum.  It  was  full 
of  Indians ;  and  with 
the  unconstrained  con- 
sent of  their  chief,  they 

settled  there."  The  way  for  such  a  favorable  reception  had  been 
prepared  before  them  by  the  usefulness  to  the  Indians  of  one 
white  person,  Thomas  Walford,  a  blacksmith,  who  had  built  a 
cottage  on  the  peninsula  Governor  Winthrop^and  the  company 
who  came  into  the  colony  mth  him,  in  1630,  first  settled  at 
Charlestown,  but  soon  after  removed  over  the  river  to  the  penin- 
sula of  Boston.  The  place  was  named  in  honor  of  Charles  I.,  the 
reigning  sovereign  of  England  at  tfiat  time.  The  natural  surface 
of  the  peninsula  of  Charleston  is  uneven,  rising  on  the  east  into 
the  two  hiQs  called  Bunker  Hill  and  Breed's  Hill ;  and  the  sum- 
mits and  slopes  of  these  elevations  have  afforded  beautiful  sites 
for  the  laying  out  of  portions  of  the  city.  There  is  one  great 
thoroughfare  running  from  Market  Square,  near  the  point  where 
the  bridges  come  over  from  Boston,  over  the  whole  length  of  the 

f)eninsula  to  the  neck ;  and  from  this  on  either  side  streets  are 
aid  out  at  various  angles  leading  through  different  sections  of  the 
city.  Streets  also  diverge  from  Market  Square  on  either  side  of 
the  main  street.  The  streets  are  generally  wide  and  airy,  and 
many  of  them  are  pleasantly  shaded  \vith  trees  of  a  recent  growth. 
It  is  neatly  built,  and  contains  many  elegant  public  and  private 
edifices.  Many  of  the  merchants  and  other  business  men  of  Bos- 
ton reside  here.     The  population   is  nearly  20,000.     Charles- 
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town  is  memorable  for  its  sacrifices  to  the  cause  of  American  in- 
dependence. Bunker  Hill  is  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  the  first 
regular  battle  was  fought,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  between  the 
provincial  and  the  British  troops,  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  In 
this  battle,  the  British  had  1054  men  slain,  among  whom  was  a 
large  number  of  commissioned  officers.  The  Americans,  whose 
whole  force  did  not  exceed  1500  men,  had  145  killed  and  304 
wounded.  Among  the  former  was  Major  General  Warren,  at  that 
time  president  of  the  Colonial  Congress ;  who,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  heroic  patriotism  which  had  long  animated  his  course,  braA'ely 
volunteered  to  serve  his  country  in  this  "imminent  post  of  danger. 
Early  in  the  action,  Charlesto'mi  was  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy, 
and  a  general  conflagration  ensued.  On  the  site  of  the  battle,  and 
near  the  spot  where  Warren  fell,  a  grand  commemorative  monu- 
ment raises  its  pinnacle  heavenward — an  obelisk  of  hewn  granite, 
30  feet  square  at  the  base,  15  feet  square  at  the  top,  and  221  feet 
in  height.  Its  foundations,  which  arc  62  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  are  laid  12  feet  under  ground,  and  50  feet  square.  The 
comer  stone  was  laid  by  the  venerable  Marqnis  de  Lafayette,  on 
the  17th  of  June,  1825,  when  an  address  was  delivered  by  Hon. 
Daniel  Webster.  The  work  was  completed  July  23,  1842,  and 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1843,  its  completion  and  the  anniversary  of 


[See  Letter,  page  151.] 


the  battle  waa  com- 
memorated in  a  splen- 
did manner.  An  ad- 
dress was  delivered,  on 
the  ground,  as  before, 
by  Hon.  Daniel  Web- 
ster, in  presence  of  the 
President  of  the  United 
States,  several  of  the 
heads  of  department^ 
and  an  immense  con* 
com^e  of  citizens.  The 
monument  is  ascended 
within  bj  a  circular 
flight  of  294  steps,  to 
the  chamber  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  apex, 
froA  windows  of  which 
a  view  is  had  almost 
equal  to  that  from  the 
State  House  in  Boston. 
In  this  chamber  are 
seen  two  brass  cannon, 
named  Hancock  and 
Adams,  which  were 
nsed  in  the  battle ;  on 
each  of  which  is  the 
following  inscription : 
"Sacred  to  Libeb- 
TT. — This  is  one  of  the 
four  cannons,  which 
constituti-d  the  whole 
train  of  field  artillery 
possessed  by  the  Brit- 
ish colonics  of  North 
America,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war, 
on  the  19th  of  April, 
1775.  This  cannon 
and  its  fellow,  belong- 
ing to  a  number  of  cit- 
izens of  Boston,  were 
used  in  many  engage- 
ments during  the  war. 


The  other  two,  the  property  of  the  gov  emmi^nt  of  Massachusetts, 
were  taken  by  the  enemy. — By  order  of  the  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled.  May  19,  1788."  The  monument  stands  in 
the  centre  of  a  square  on  Banker  Hill,  containing  nearly  six  acres, 
and  enclosed  by  a  massive  iron  fence.  The  natural  surface  of 
the  ground  is  in  part  presented,  upon  which  some  lineaments  of 
the  old  breastwork  are  still  discernible — a  soil  which  will  be  ever 
dear  to  the  bosoms  of  the  patriot,  and  to  the  friends  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world.  Charlesto\vn  was  estabhshed  as  a  city  in 
1847.  It  has  rapidly  advanced  in  business  and  population  within 
a  few  years  past.  It  is  intimately  united  with  Boston  by  its  situa- 
tion, and  consequently,  in  its  various  commercial  and  mannfac- 
turing  interests  and  pursuits,  and  bhould  the  contemplated  project 
of  annexation  be  effected,  it  will  give  additional  impulse  to  its 

business. 

«  »-—  > 

TILLAGE    OF   EDIETILLE,    N.  Y. 

This  pleasant  little  village  is  sitnated  on  the  Eondont  Creek,  a 
small  but  pretty  river  of  New  York  State,  which  rises  in  Sullivan 
county,  flows  west  through  Ulster  county,  and  enters  the  Hudson 
near  Rondout  village.  The  appearance  of  the  town  is  of  a  charm- 
ing character,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  quite  picturesque. 
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CURIOUS  EXPERIMENT. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  says  that  a  farmer  in  France  has  succeeded 
in  giving  to  maize  or  Indian  com  any  color  lie  pleases.  A  speci- 
men of  maize  of  a  pearl  white  color  had  been  sent  to  him  from. 
China,  and  the  grains  being  very  beautiful,  although  small,  he 
■wished  to  obtain  the  same  grain,  but  of  other  colors.  So  he 
planted  by  the  side  of  some  of  them  some  American  maize  of  a 
red  color,  and  the  result  was  a  crop  of  the  grain  of  a  pink  tint, 
with  some  of  a  blueish  and  others  of  a  green  color.  He  made 
B'unilar  experiments  with  the  maize  of  Tusavora,  the  grain  of 
which  is  as  white  as  Carolina  rice,  and  he  thus  obtained  a  crop, 
the  ears  of  which  were  about  fourteen  inches  long,  and  the  grains 
were  blue.  Planting  some  maize  of  the  color  of  amber  among  some 
of  the  black  maize  of  Syria,  the  result  was  a  crop  of  whirh  the 
ears  were  twenty-two  inches  in  length,  and  the  grain  was  of  differ- 
ent colors.  The  yellow  maize,  on  being  planted  near  the  brown 
maize  of  Central  America,  produced  some  of  a  dark  brown  color, 
which  ripens  eight  days  sooner  than  the  other  kinds.  This  far- 
mer now  has  one  hundred  and  fifry-tbree  varieties  of  maize,  and 
his  object  in  continuing  his  experiments  is  not  only  to  change 
the  colors  at  will,  but  also  to  obtain  varieties  which  will  ripen 
earlier,  as  well  as  give  larger  and  longer  ears,  aud  tiius  increase 

the  produce. 

1  ■  ■»  > 

The  BcTTEaPLY  Plant. — The  National  Intelligencer  says 
that  a  specimen  of  the  singular  and  bcautifnl  "  butterfly  plant " 
is  now  in  bloom  at  the  National  greenhouse  in  AYashington.  The 
blossoms  are  very  large  and  yellow,  with  reddish  brown  spots, 
and  are  moved  to  and  fro  with  every  breath  of  air,  so  as  tliey  re- 
semble very  much  the  gaudy  insect  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  The  plant  vrslS  brought  from  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  in 
the  U.  S.  frigate  Earitan. 


The  Pilgrims  op  "Walsingham. — G.  W.  Briggs  &.  Co.,  456 
'Washington  Street,  have  a  new  book  thus  entitled,  from  the  pen 
^Agnes  Strickland,  and  the  press  of  Garrett  &.  Co.,  New  York. 
Kis  issued  in  excellent  stjle. 


BFLINTEBS. 


....  The  words  that  "  fell  from  an  orator's  mouth  "  were  taken 
up  uninjm-ed,  and  attached  to  those  "  that  hung  on  his  lips." 

....  We  can  no  more  correct  all  the  ill  opinions  in  tlie  world, 
than  we  can  heal  all  the  distempers  that  are  in  it. 

....  The  Hon.  Elizabeth  St  Leger  was  the  only  female  ever 
initiated  into  the  ancient  mysteries  of  freemasonry. 

....  W.  M.  Thackeray,  it  is  said,  has  once  more  taken  his 
place  among  the  witty  and  humorous  phalanx  attached  to  Punch. 
. .  ,  Col.  Fuller,  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  iliiTor,  has  been  nomina- 
ted for  Congress.    An  excellent  selection. 

....  He  that  tries  to  thirds  of  many  things,  thinks  of  nothing  ; 
and  he  that  would  go  several  ways,  stands  still. 

....  The  unfortunate  youth  who  was  drowned  a  few  days  ago, 
in  a  "  flood  of  tender  recollections,"  is  slowly  recovering. 

....  The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  : 
real  estate,  864,639,8+7  ;  personal,  87,851,581 ;  total,  872,491,428. 

....  Wliere  avarice  rules,  there  is  nothing  of  humanity.  In- 
terest supersedes  all  arguments  of  affection  and  consanguinity. 

We  rejoice  to  know  that  N.  P.  Willis,  of  the  Home  Jour- 
nal, is  not  so  seriously  ill  as  has  been  supposed.  Long  life  to  him. 

....  Boston  is  tm-niug  out  more  and  better  ships  than  any  other 
city  of  the  Union.     A  pleasing  and  well-known  fact. 

About  thirty  years  since  General  Lafayette  was  received 

in  this  city  with  due  honors.     See  engraving  on  hrst  page. 

....  We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  cholera  is  decrejising  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.   Be  abstemious  and  regular,  and  you  are  safe. 

We  see  by  San  Francisco  papers  that  Wm.  J.  Way,  for- 
merly of  this  city,  was  killed  by  A.  B.  Atkins,  his  former  partner. 

....  The  French  and  English  are  still  napping  in  the  Northern 
seas.    Funny  that  they  cannot  make  a  bold  move,  and  be  done. 

....  The  new  Boston  Theatre  is  now  nearly  completed,  and 
when  done  will  be  one  of  the  best  houses  of  the  sort  in  the  world. 

That  horse  kicked  and  killed  the  King  of  Saxony  just  the 

same  as  though  he  had  been  a  simple  postilion.     Such  is  life ! 

....  We  may  live  without  a  brother,  but  not  without  a  friend. 
In  order  to  deserve  a  good  friend,  we  must  become  one. 


THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  from  an  excellent  article  in  the  Bos- 
ton Herald,  of  the  complete  success  and  progress  of  this  estab- 
lishment thus  far  since  its  opening.  More  than  five  thousand 
persons  have  become  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  reading- 
room,  by  signing  the  rules  in  reference  thereto ;  and  of  these, 
nearly  four  thousand  have  opened  accounts  for  the  withdrawal  of 
books  for  home  reading.  The  average  daily  applications  for 
books  amount  to  three  hundred,  or  (as  the  rooms  are  open  only 
bot\vecn  three  and  eight  P.  M.)  sLxty  an  hour.  The  majority  of 
these  applicants  are  ladies,  and  every  one  remarks  how  quiet  and 
orderiy  the  applicants  are.  As  the  Boston  school  teachers,  and 
the  pupils  of  the  Normal  school,  as  well  as  those  who  have  re- 
ceived medals  at  our  city  schools,  are  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
taking  out  books,  these  and  their  families  are  benefited  by  it,  and 
this  class  very  generally  avail  themselves  of  tlie  privilege. 

We  find  the  names  of  many  of  our  wealthiest  people,  intermin- 
gled witli  tliose  of  the  poorest,  as  applicants  at  the  library.  Among 
them  are  traders,  mechanics,  laborers,  quite  a  number  of  the  Irish, 
and  a  few  colored  men.  The  wives  of  the  former  classes  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  when  their  husbands  are  employed  until  dark, 
apply  for  books  for  their  families.  During  three  months  from  the 
opening  of  the  Library  very  few  of  the  books  were  soiled,  and  not 
more  than  ten  volumes  required  new  covers.  From  this  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  books  go  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
previously  learned  tlie  use  of  them.  To  a  great  extent  this  is 
true.  But  it  is  also  trae,  that  enough  of  the  volumes  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  unused  to  reading,  to  demonstrate 
that  under  the  present  regulations  there  need  be  no  fear  about  the 
preservation  of  the  hooks. 

The  gi'eat  bulk  of  the  volumes  removed  from  the  Library  for 
perusal,  thus  far,  have  been  of  hght  literature.  But  the  light  lit- 
erature which  the.Library  contains  is  of  a  superior  order.  We 
find  quite  a  fau  proportion  of  readers  of  histoi'y,  biography, 
voyages,  travels  and  scientific  works.  MisceUaneous  works,  or 
collections  of  essays,  such  as  those  of  Maeaulay,  Wilson,  Whipple 
and  others,  have  a  fair  circulation.  Religious  books  do  not  seem 
to  be  favorites,  unless  as  in  the  case  of  a  novel  production  like 
Beecher's  Conflict  of  Ages.  Of  this  book  it  has  taken  twelve 
copies,  until  recently,  to  supply  the  demand ;  but  now  about  half 
tliat  number  suifices. 

The  demand  at  present  is  very  largely  in  favor  of  light  litera- 
ture, or  in  other  words,  works  of  fiction.  We  know  that  many 
of  our  community  are  opposed  to  the  reading  of  such  works  at 
all.  But  there  are  always  good  books  of  fiction,  as  well  as  bad 
ones,  and  the  influence  of  the  former  for  good  is  undoubted.  Such 
it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  trustees  to  procure,  and  under  their  in- 
fluence the  public  taste  is  becoming  perceptibly  elevated  The 
mass  of  our  people  n»st  be  attracted  to  history,  biography, 
travels  and  science,  as  well  as  to  the  higher  departments  of  liter- 
ature, through  works  of  fiction.  If  supplied  with  the  best  books 
in  the  latter  branch,  they  will  first  become  readers  for  amusement, 
then  inquirers  as  to  the  matters  which  such  books  suggest,  then 
general  students,  and  finally  will  have  the  power  to  give  their 
reading  such  a  direction  as  to  benefit  both  themselves  and  then- 
fellows. 

As  om-  population  become  readers,  they  will  become  sober,  in- 
dustrious, frugal.  They  will  spend  their  time  at  home  instead  of 
at  more  hijnrious  places.  When  the  father  and  mother  acquire  a 
taste  for  books,  the  children  will  emulate  their  example,  and  as 
the  children  become  intelligent  they  will  urge  their  parents  for- 
ward to  promote  their  better  education,  and  finally  better  paid  oc- 
cupations than  the  same  class  now  pursue.  This  elevation  ot  the 
substratum  of  society  will  lift  up  the  superstructure,  .and  our  me- 
chanics, tradesmen  and  professional  men,  feeling  the  impulse,  will 
be  obliged  to  become  more  intelligent. 


Sir  Joun  Fr-Inklin's  Expedition. — In  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  recently.  Sir  J-  Grah.am  stated  that  Her  Majesty's 
ships  Erebus  and  TeiTor  not  having  been  heard  of  for  more  than 
nine  years,  it  was  concluded  th.at  they  were  lost,  and  the  Admi- 
ralty, upon  proper  evidence,  and  upon  receiving  proper  security 
for  refunding  the  money  in  the  event  of  the  ships  turning  up,  had 
directed  the  an-ears  of  nine  years*  pay  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
representatives  of  the  oftieers  and  men.  There  were  twenty-four 
oflicers,  and  one  hundred  and  two  scimen  attached  to  these  ships, 
and  of  these  numbers,  nineteen  representatives  of  the  first  class, 
and  eighty-eight  of  the  second,  had  claimed  and  obtained  pay. 


LOUIS  NAPOLEON'S  YACHT. 

The  Paris  papers  state  that  the  French  emperor's  yacht  is 
called  La  Reine  Hortense,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  object  among 
the  vessels  in  Calais  harbor.  She  is  a  fine  screw  yacht,  with 
three  tall,  raking  masts  and  funnel,  her  hull  being  painted  a  dead 
white.  Her  internal  fittings  are  upon  a  scale  of  splendor  truly 
regal,  and  every  portion  of  the  decorations  is  in  excellent  taste. 
She  has  a  fine  saloon  on  deck,  with  rich  velvet  furniture.  A 
chai-ming  Uttle  craft,  the  Ariel,  is  the  tender  to  the  yacht.  Noth- 
ing can  exceed  the  excellent  trim  of  everything  on  board  this 
vessel.  Her  hull  is  painted  white,  picked  out  with  red.  The 
crews  of  La  Reine  Hortense  and  the  Ariel  are  a  set  of  smart 
fellows,  their  dresses  and  appointments  being  exceedingly  good. 


Rich  Ckops.— It  seems  hkely  that  the  old  fable  of  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs  may  find  a  parallel  in  the  facts  of  to- 
day in  California.  In  Shasta  and  Coloma,  tlie  crops  of  chickens 
have  yielded  gold  dust  in  limited  quantities  to  the  pan,  and  now 
we  have  another  instance  reported  in  the  Union  Democrat :  "  A 
chicken  was  killed  in  whose  gizzard  was  some  nice  little  specimens 
of  gold,  which  weighed  altogether  one  dollar.  Who  can  account 
for  the  necessity  of  barn-yard  fowls  requiring  the  precious  metals 
to  keep  their  digestive  organs  in  order?"  Perhaps  they  were 
trying  to  lay  by  a  httle  something. 


New  ALiTEiti  al  for  Paper. — A  specimen  of  paper  made  from 
the  plant  called  gnapthahum,  or  hfe  everiasting,  which  grows 
abundantly  from  Canada  to  Carolina,  has  been  sent  to  the  N.  Y. 
Tribune.  The  paper  is  fine,  smooth  aud  strong,  and  costs  12  1-2 
per  cent,  less  than  paper  made  of  rags. 

t  *  ■  ■  > 

Sdbstitcte. — A  new  plant  has  been  introduced  into  France 
from  China,  the  tubers  of  which,  from  their  size  and  delicate  fla- 
vor, are  likely  to  serve  as_an  excellent  substitute  for  the  potato. 


Locusts. — An  abundant  army  of  locusts  are  beginning  to  ap- 
pem'  on  the  Calaveras  river.  The  San  Joaquin  Republican  says 
that  so  numerous  are  they,  that  for  a  distance  of  three  miles  the 
air  is  fijirly  black  with  them  for  three  hundred  feet  from  the  earth. 
They  arc  moving  in  a  westerly  direction,  at  the  rate  of  some  two 
or  thi'ce  miles  a  day,  and  are  destroying  vegetation  extensively. 


Appearance  of  the  Black  Sea  Coast.— The  shores  along 
the  whole  east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  are  uncommonly  beautiful, 
the  mountains  presenting  the  finest  forms  and  outhnes,  while  hero 
and  there  in  the  far  distance,  appear  on  the  horizon  the  glaciers. 
Luxuriant  vegetation  and  noble  forests  stretch  to  the  sea  shore. 

MiJR^yL^ES,^_____ 

In  this  city,  by  Uev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Gilnian,  of  Danvers,  to 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Jaqnith. 

By  liev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  Mr.  George  C.  Preston  to  Mip.'^  Anna  Gay. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Edmnnds.  Mr.  Solomon  A.  Woods  to  Miss  S.  Lizzie  'Weathern. 

By  Kev.  Mr.  OooUdgp,  Mr.  Beojamin  D.  Opffood  to  MLss  Elicibeth  Wood. 

By  Rl'T.  Br.  Barrett,  Mr.  J.  P-  Burbeck  to  Miss  Emily  K.  Colder. 

By  Kev.  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Benjtimin  A.  Scribner  to  Mi£8  Margaret  M.  Ean- 
dall.  both  of  Chelaea. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Miner.  Mr.  Lotlen  G.  Thayer  to  Mifs  Charlotte  C.  Hanson. 

At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bartlett,  Sir.  Daniel  Skidmere  to  Miss  Catherine 

'ArNe%Tton  Comer,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  G.  A.  Murdock,  of  Brookline,  to 
Mi;ss  Eugenia  G-  Smith- 

At  Lynn,  Mr  John  Ervin  to  ML=;s  Henrietta  Smis;  Mr.  John  N.  Coombs  to 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Bunting,  of  Swampi^cot. 

At  Salem,  by  llcv.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Heaefeiab  WllkinB,  Jr.  to  Miss  Mary 
Jano  Stickney.  _  „.     „  ,, 

At  Mansfield,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Blake,  Mr.  William  H.  Ferguson  to  Miss  Gather^ 
ine  Rohinton,  both  of  Foxborough. 

At  Ra>Tiham,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carver,  Mr.  Jesse  H.  Willey,  of  Boston,  tfl  Mrs. 
Marietta  King,  of  Bridgewater.  ,    .  ^  ^      i 

In  Ludkin  County,  N.  C,  Aug.  9th.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barber,  Mr.  Joeiah  Cowlefl, 
Jr  ,  of  Hainptonville,  N.  C,  to  Miss  limy,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Jo- 
siah  Evans,  Jr.,  of  Fayetteiiille.  

I>EA_TJHS. 

In  this  city.  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann,  vife  ofMr.  Charles  A.  Maynard,44;  Mrs.  Lu- 
cn'tia  Sutherland,  wife  of  the  late  Di-a.  Geo.  Sutherland,  SI ;  Mrs.  Temperance, 
vaaow  of  the  late  Joseph  BlL^h,  E^q.,  of  Bam.^table,  87;  Mrs.  Agne-S  widow  of 
the  late  James  Prince,  Esq.,  86;  W'idow  Charlotte  Eastbum,  mother  of  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Eastbum. 

At  Cambridge.  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Grant,  of  Monroe,  Me.,  25. 

At  East  C-ambridge,  Sirs.  Betsey,  ^ife  of  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Green,  68. 

At  Dorchester.  Mr.  John  Tile'ston,  GO. 

At  Lynn,  Mr.  James  NewhaU,  80;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Tiniug.  20. 

At  Salera,  Mrs.  Julia  Neville.  60;  Mrs.  Hannah  N.  Sticl;uey,  26. 

At  Danvers,  John  Caller,  Esq..  67. 

At  Marblehead.  Mr.  Francis  Jones.  58:  Mr.  John  Ilafrerty,  30. 

At  Gloucester,  Mr.  Richard  Burke,  41;  Mr.  Natb.in  Uutchinson,  of  Frank- 
fort, Me.,  39.  ,  -  ,    _„ 

.Kt  Plvmouth.  Mrs.  Lvdia,  widow  of  Mr-  Sylvanus  Churchill,  (9. 

At  Acton,  William  Wallace,  only  son  of  Mr.  Van  R.  and  Mrs.  Catherine 
Derpeaus,  11. 

At  Newburyport,  Mrs.  Patience  H..  wife  of  Dea.  Amos  Chase,  4(. 

At  IpFwich".  Mr.  Stephen  Warner,  65. 

At  East  Walpole.  Mr.  George  Bird.  84. 

At  Harvttrd,  Maj.  Wlllmm  Park.  To:  -Mr.  Jason  Bigelow.  G7. 

At  Niedhiim,  Mr.  William  H.  Revnolds,  of  Marblchead.  67. 

\t  Jaffrev.  N.  H.,  Julv  25th.  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Abel  Cutter,  58 ;  Aug. 
8th.  Mi-s.  E'veline  R.,  wife  of  Mr.  Lyman  K.  Famum,  aud  daughter  of  Mr. 
Abel  Cutter,  33- 

GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL 
DRAWIIG-EOOM    COMPAlNIOlf. 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present,  in  the  most  elegant  and  availabla 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the  day.  Ita  columns 
are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches  and  poems,  hy  the 

BEST     AMERICAN     AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the  whole  well  epiced  with 
wit  and  humor.    Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFUIXT    ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objccta, 
current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether 
making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  ita  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildinga  of 
note  in  the  ea=;tem  or  western  hemUphorc,  of  all  the  principal  ships  and 
steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits 
of  every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of 
beautiful  scenery,  tikon  i>om  life,  will  also  bo  pven,  with  numerous  specimens 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  pea.  It  ia 
printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  new  aud  beautiful  type,  prosentiug  In  its 
mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  The  eizo  of  the  paper  ia 
fifteen  hundred  and  sixty -four  square  inchcs.givin?  a  great  amount  of  reading 
mattcT  and  illustrations— a  mammoth  wei>kly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages. 
Each  Fix  months  will  make  a  volume  of  416  pages,  with  about  one  thousand 
splendid  engravings. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial-] 
RESIGNATION. 


BT   BO  BE   CLIFFORD. 


Father,  we  know  thy  ways  are  just, 

That  all  thy  laws  are  right, 
That  we  are  feeble  worms  of  dust, 

Supported  by  thy  might; 
0,  look  with  gracious,  pitying  eye 
Upon  OB,  ere  we  faint  and  die! 

Oar  cares  arc  great,  oar  pleasorea  few, 
This  world  Ls  cold  and  vain ; 

And  were  not  von  blest  goal  in  view, 
Our  souls  would  sink  with  pain: 

Dear  Lord !  we  lean  upon  thy  arm, 

Our  refuge  from  all  earthly  harm. 

Tain,  fickle  transports,  fleeting  joys, 
These  are  the  gifts  of  earth, 

Our  worldly  pleasures  are  bat  toya 
Which  perish  in  their  birth ; 

Help  ufl  to  meekly  look  above, 

Unto  thy  home  of  light  and  love! 

O,  gird  DJ  with  the  blessed  fkith, 
Which  grief  nor  care  can  chill. 

Which  looks  beyond  the  gates  of  death. 
To  Zion's  holy  hill; 

There  may  thy  glories  ever  shine, 

To  cheer  the  hearts  which  here  repine! 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
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Life  In  Japan — Domestic  Life  of  the  People — Their  Cleanliness — ^Meals — Illus- 
trative Anecdotes — Annual  Journey  of  the  Dutch  to  the  Capital — lucidents. 

In  this  closing  number,  let  us  present  a  picture  of  life  in  Japan. 
The  foreigner  approaching  its  shores  from  whatever  country  in 
the  world,  may  call  the  country  beautiful.  Thousands  of  islands 
united  together,  and  composing  one  empire,  that  has  stood  for 
centuries,  is  of  itself  a  wonder.  Where  else  can  we  find  the  like 
in  the  world  ?  The  sight  of  so  nmny  well-cultivated  and  fruitful 
islands,  many  of  them  in  sight  of  each  other,  must  be  quite  charm- 
ing ;  especially  the  alternation  of  large  and  small  islands,  land 
and  water,  groves  and  cultivated  tea  and  rice  fields,  mountains 
and  plains,  rivers  and  lakes. 

If  the  mere  approach  to  the  shores  of  Japan  excite  wonder,  how 
much  more  is  it  excited,  as  the  traveller  touches  those  shores. 
"We  will  suppose  him  at  Nagasaki,  the  port  he  would  naturally 
enter.  Here  he  finds  a  pleasant  and  beautiful  city.  Numerous 
temples  catch  his  eye,  and  indicate  the  religious  sentiment  is  uni- 
versal— that  man  everywhere  worships  a  god  of  the  imagination, 
or  of  his  ancestors,  or  of  his  country,  if  not  the  true  God.  These 
temples,  unlike  most  he  has  seen  before,  are  low.  They  may 
cover  much  ground,  but  do  not  rise  high,  and  no  spires  from  them 
point  towards  heaven.  The  temples  have  this  advantage,  that 
they  are  "  beautiful  for  situation,"  as  generally  in  the  empire. 
These  temples  command  fine  views  of  the  adjacent  country,  and 
are  usually  near  rivulets  of  clear  water,  woods,  and  pleasant  walks. 
The  Japanese  say,  the  gods  are  extremely  delighted  with  such 
lugh  and  pleasant  places,  and  Kaempfer  makes  "no  doubt  that 
their  priests  readily  condescend  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  such 
situations  being  the  most  proper  for  their  owa  pleasure  and  diver- 
Bion."  These  temples  are  built  of  the  best  cedar  and  fir,  and 
adorned  within  with  many  can-ed  images.  In  the  middle  of  the 
temple  stands  a  fine  altar,  with  one  or  more  gilt  idols  on  it,  and  a 
beautiful  candlestick,  with  sweet-scented  candles  burning  before  it. 
The  houses  look  strange  to  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
see  the  noble  private  residences  of  Europe,  but  still  he  finds  a 
Japanese  house  neat,  though  low,  tasteful,  thongh  small ;  light 
and  fragile,  indeed,  compared  to  most  houses  he  has  seen,  but  still 
good  enough  to  stand  in  that  climate,  or  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake. 

The  Japanese  arc  feealthful  and  good  looking.  "With  their 
round,  full  faces,  one  would  not  suspect  a  dyspeptic  among  them. 
Their  fine  appevance  may  be  attributed  much  to  their  temperance 
in  eatin"-  and  drinking,  their  numerous  out- door  sports,  and  their 
general  cheerfulness  and  good  nature.  They  are  a  jo}-ful  people, 
and  are  often  found  singing  at  their  work. 

In  looking  upon  a  company  of  Japanese,  a  foreigner  is  struck 
with- their  dresses.  The  lords  and  ladies  appear  to  dress  more 
than  any  similar  class  in  the  world.  Some  ladies  wear  t^venty 
diftcrent  rich  dresses  one  above  tlie  other,  for  display,  and  these 
dresses  are  of  the  richest  fabrics,  ^vrought  with  gold.  The  better 
classes  wear  nothing  poorer  tlian  silk,  which  seems  to  answer  both 
sexes  instead  of  broadcloth.  In  the  processions  the  people  are 
generally  uncovered  in  the  open  air,  with  their  heads  principally 
fihaved,  and  they  have  little  or  no  clothing  for  their  feet,  and  as 
high  up  as  their  knees.  The  Japanese  are  extremely  neat  and 
cleanly.  If  one  enters  a  Japanese  house,  he  will  neither  be  oflcred 
a  chair  nor  sofa,  but  he  will  be  invited  to  enter  a  clean  room,  and 
be  ort'ercd  a  seat  on  a  nice  floor,  with  a  few  mats,  one  of  which 
he  may  ret-lino  upon  if  ho  chooses.  The  inns,  as  well  as  all 
good  houses,  have  their  baths.  They  use  much  the  warm  bath, 
or  the  sweating  bath  as  they  term  it.  They  bathe  often,  and 
when  travelling,  at  the  close  of  each  day. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Japanese  to  paitake  of  three  meals  each 
day.  They  know  nothing  uf  dining  at  ihc  fasliionaUc  hours  of 
three  or  five  in  the  evening,  but  louking  at  comfort,  rather  than 


fashion,  they  take  a  good  dinner  at  noon.  It  is  quite  common  for 
them  to  sit  after  meals,  drinking,  and  singing  songs,  to  make  each 
other  merry ;  or  else  they  propose  riddles,  or  play  other  games. 

The  following  incident  shows  that  they  eat  by  the  books  in 
Japan,  and  that  no  Catholic  was  ever  more  faithful  to  abide  by 
the  rules  in  declining  meat  than  a  Japanese.  On  one  occasion, 
the  Prince  of  Nanbon  presented  a  crane  to  the  secular  emperor. 
The  emperor  was  fond  of  the  meat,  but  the  season  had  past  when 
he  could  properly  eat  of  it.  The  physicians,  however,  gave  their 
consent.  According  to  custom,  the  steward  of  the  palace,  after 
the  crane  was  cooked,  tasted  it.  But  he  forbid  it  to  be  off'ered  to 
the  emperor,  since  the  canonical  books  did  not  allow  him  to  eat 
of  it.  The  emperor  approved  of  his  conduct,  because  he  abode 
by  law,  in  that  which  was  least,  wherefore,  he  advanced  him  from 
his  place  of  steward  with  a  small  salary,  to  be  governor  of  Jeddo. 
The  following  anecdotes  prove  there  are  two  classes  of  men  in 
Japan  as  well  as  in  America.  A  certain  prince  had  bought  a  sa- 
bre of  great  value  for  100  kobans,  or  £100.  Delighted  he  showed 
his  purchase  to  his  father,  and  told  him  the  price.  "  I  cannot 
conceive,"  said  the  father,  "where  yon  have  picked  up  this  sabre, 
or  out  of  what  well  you  have  drawn  it "  (an  expression  used  ui 
Japan  in  reference  to  anything  sold  for  less  than  its  value).  The 
prince  acknowledged  it  was  dirt  cheap,  and  seemed  overjoyed 
with  his  bargain.  The  father  soon  made  him  ashamed.  "  Such 
a  bargain,"  said  he,  proves  the  seller  is  in,  disfress,  and  that  ne- 
cessity compels  him  to  dispose  of  his  sabre.  Does  it  become  the 
prince  of  Ize,  with  an  income  of  £36,000,  thus  to  take  advantage 
of  the  misfortunes  of  another  V  These  words  were  uttered  in  so 
austere  a  tone,  that  the  son,  ashamed,  sought  the  vender,  and 
gave  him  100  kobans  over  the  stipulated  price. 

A  very  skilful  and  charitable  physician,  passing  over  Jeddo  basi 
bridge,  saw  a  child  sick  with  small-pox,  and  with  awTetched  straw 
mat  for  bed  and  covering.  The  good  physician  gave  medicine 
and  food  to  the  child  until  it  was  well.  His  colleague  reproached 
him  thus  :  "  You  do  very  wrong  to  trouble  yourself  about  beggars. 
You  have  been  prescribing  for  an  old  comedian  while  ill.  You 
degrade  us  by  such  conduct.  We  are  the  physicians  of  the  Tio- 
goon,  and  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  people." 

"  On  that  point,  I  cannot  agree  with  you,"  said  the  other.  "  The 
Tiogoon  is  the  father  of  the  people,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  relieve 
the  sicknesses  of  his  children.  Accordingly,  when  I  see  a  person 
ill  in  the  street,  though  a  beggar,  I  am  anxious  to  afford  him  all 
the  succor  I  can,  and  in  so  doing  I  only  perform  my  duty." 

Let  us  now  journey  from  Nagasaki  to  Jeddo  with  the  Dutch 
embassy,  in  their  annual  visit  to  the  emperor  and  his  court  in 
1691.  The  journey  was  commenced  in  February,  and  completed 
in  March,  the  distance  being  several  hundred  miles.  The  reader 
will  remember  that  Nagasaki  is  in  about  the  latitude  of  32*,  and 
that  Jeddo  is  a  few  degrees  north  of  it .  ff here  were  several  dig- 
nitaries, interpreters  and  curious  Dutchmen  in  the  party.  Dr. 
Kaempfer  was  the  historian  of  the  party,  and  as  they  only  moved 
a  few  miles  each  day,  he  had  a  very  good  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion. He  describes  travelling  in  that  country  as  agreeable,  be- 
cause the  roads  are  at  all  times  kept  in  good  repair,  besides  being 
swept  and  cleaned  every  day.  People  of  great  qnaUty,  in  their 
journeys,  cause  the  road  to  be  swept  with  brooms  just  before  they 
pass  it.  "When  the  roads  are  wet,  heaps  of  dry  sand  are  spread 
over  them  to  dry  them. 

On  arriving  at  an  inn,  Kaempfer  says:  "  As  soon  as  we  had 
taken  possession  of  our  apartment,  in  comes  the  landlord  with 
some  of  his  chief  male  domestics,  each  with  a  dish  of  tea  in  his 
hand,  which  they  present  to  every  one  of  us  with  a  low  bow,  ac- 
cording to  his  rank  and  dignity,  and  repeating,  with  a  submissive, 
deep-fetched  voice,  the  words,  '  ah,  ah,  ah  !'  They  are  all  clad  in 
their  compliment  gowns,  or  garments  of  ceremony,  which  they 
never  quit  so  long  as  the  company  stays  in  the  house.  This  done, 
the  necessary  apparatus  for  smoking  is  brought  in,  consisting  of  a 
board  of  wood  or  brass,  upon  which  are  placed  a  small  fire-pan 
with  coals,  a  pot  to  spit  in,  a  small  box  filled  with  tobacco  cut 
small,  and  some  long  pipes  with  small  brass  heads.  On  another 
japanned  board,  or  dish,  they  gave  us  several  sorts  of  fruits,  figs, 
nuts,  cakes,  hot  rice  cakes,  several  sorts  of  roots  boiled  in  water, 
sweetmeats  and  other  things." 

Thejimbassy  had  an  interview  with  the  governor  of  the  impor- 
tant city  of  Osacca,  through  which  they  journeyed.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  forty  years  old,  as  meanly  clad  in  black,  and  as  wearing 
a  gray  honor-go'ft'n,  or  garment  of  ceremony  over  his  dress.  He 
wore  bat  one  ordinary  scimitar.  The  historian  says:  "His  con- 
versation turned  chiefly  upon  the  following  points;  that  the 
weather  is  cold,  that  we  had  made  a  very  long  journey,  that  it  was 
a  singular  favor  to  be  admitted  into  the  emperor's  presence,  that 
of  all  nations  in  the  world,  only  the  Dutch  were  allowed  this 
honor.  He  then  asked  us,  whether  we  were  not  extremely  de- 
lighted with  the  sight  of  their  country,  after  the  troubles  of  so  long 
and  fatiguing  a  voyage.  Last  of  all  he  promised  us,  that  since 
the  chief  justice  of  Miaco,  whose  business  it  is  to  give  us  the  uc- 
cess.iry  passports  for  our  journey  to  court,  was/iot  yet  returned 
from  the  city  of  JedJo,  he  would  give  us  his  own  passports  for 
that  puri)ose." 

Beggars  abound  in  Japan,  and  the  traveller  sees  them  on  all 
sides.  Kaempfer  says  :  "  "We  met  some  particular  sorts  of  beg- 
gars comically  clad,  and  some  masked  in  a  veiy  ridiculous  man- 
ner. Not  a  few  walked  on  stilts;  others  can-ied  largo  pots  with 
green  trees  on  their  heads,  some  were  singing,  some  whistling, 
some  fluting,  some  beating  bells.  All  along  the  street  of  Miaco 
we  saw  nmltitudes  of  open  shops,  together  with  jugglers  and 
players  diverting  the  crowd." 

On  entering  the  cajjital,  they  met  a  fire  company  on  foot.  They 
were  about  out:  hundred  in  nuinber,  and  they  walked  in  niilitavy 
order.     Thcv  were   clad   in  brown   leather  coats  to  defend  tlicm 


against  the  fire.  Some  carried  long  pikes,  others  fire-hooks  on 
their  shoulders.     Their  captain  rode  in  their  midst. 

On  the  return  of  the  party  to  Nagasaki,  they  met  the  prince  of 
Kijriskuni  travelling  with  the  pomp  due  his  rank.  The  prince 
was  followed  with  a  very  splendid  and  numerous  retinue  marching 
in  the  follo'n'ing  order  : 

"  Twenty  men  with  covered  gnns  marching  behind  each  other, 
twenty  with  large  bows  and  arrows,  twenty  with  long  wooden 
poles,  all  in  the  same  order.  Between  them,  marched  some  with 
pikes,  and  some  with  varnished  cases,  wherein  were  kept  arms 
and  scimitars.  Next  followed  four  horses,  and  on  the  back  of  tho 
last  was  placed  a  black  chair  adorned  with  two  plumes,  such  as 
they  fix  to  the  top  of  pikes.  The  horses,  harness  and  caparison 
were  all  black.  Before  and  after  these  hoi'ses  rode  some  gentle- 
men on  horseback,  and  others  walked  on  foot,  carrying  some 
pikes,  and  three  or  four  banners  of  black  and  white  feathers. 
The  prince's  Norimon  followed  next,  with  twelve  footmen  walk- 
ing before  it.  We  held  still  about  twenty  paces  from  his  Norimon, 
and  in  token  of  respect,- alighted  from  our  horses  and  took  off  our 
hats.  As  he  was  carried  by  at  a  slow  pace,  we  sent  our  chief 
interpreter  to  compliment  him.  He  returned  the  compliment 
very  civilly,  bowing  his  head  and  wishing  us  a  good  journey." 

Travellers  are  expected  to  repeat  prayers  on  the  road.  Posts 
are  erected  where  di\'inities  are  to  be  worshipped.  In  the  posts 
are  long,  vertical  cuts,  some  feet  above  the  ground,  on  which  a 
flat  round  iron  plate  turns  like  a  sheave  in  a  block.  On  this  plate 
prayers  are  engraved,  dedicated  to  the  divinity  of  tho  place.  To 
turn  round  this  machine  is  equal  to  repeating  the  prayers.  It 
may  hence  be  called  a  labor-saving  praying  machine,  accommo- 
dated to  travellers  who  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  say  their 
prayers  in  the  ordinary  way. 

We  have  thus  taken  a  rapid  and  tolerably  perfect  view  of  the 
history  of  the  most  curious  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The 
Japanese  are  a  wonderful  and  interesting  people.  Who  that  be- 
lieves the  world  is  going  forward  and  upward,  can  think  that 
Japan  is  always  to  occupy  its  present  isolated  and  inglorious 
position  1  The  antiquarian  and  historian  cannot  but  regard 
Japan  with  pecidiar  interest,  for  it  affords  him  endless  food  for  his 
speculations.  The  political  economist  must  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  the  same  empire.  The  philanthropist  sees  there  a  deld  for  hie 
labors.  The  Christian  remembers  vrith  sorrow,  that  Japan  has 
rejected  the  only  Christianity  offered  it.  He  wotild  give  it  a 
Christianity  that  shall  be  appreciated  and  embraced. 


[Gathered  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
DAILY  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST. 


BY  be:t:  peeley  pooee. 

prhe  following  daily  record  of  past  events  will  be  continued  from  week  to  weet ; 
exhibiting  a  schedule  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  past, 
with  such  date  and  data  aa  will  interest  and  instruct.] 

SEPTEMBER   THIKD. 

1783. — Articles  of  peace  between  England  and  the  United 
States  signed  at  Paris. 

1796. — Napoleon  defeated  the  Austrians  ftt  Eoveredo. 
1807. — The  "Napoleon  Code  "  of  laws  adopted  in  Prance. 
1S2I. — Disastrous  hurricane  on  the  coast  of  Virginia. 
1848. — Louis  Napoleon  elected  to  the  Prench.  Assembly. 

SEPTEMBEE   FOCETH. 

1704. — Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  English  political  writer,  diQ^ 
aged  83. 

1798. — James  Lawrence  commissioned  as  midshipman. 

1844. — O'Connell  released  by  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

1850. — Marshal  Haynau  mobbed  at  London. 

SEPTEMBER    FIFTH. 

1569. — "  Bloody  Bishop  Bonner,"  Queen  Mary's  favorite,  died 
at  London. 

1774. — ^Pirst  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 

1781. — British  squadron  defeated  that  of  the  Preneh  under  De 
Grass  e. 

1S12. — Fort  Harrison  defended  against  the  Miamis  by  Col.  Z. 
Taylor. 

SEPTEMBER    SIXTH. 

1757. — Gen.  Lafayette  bom  at  Chavaniac,  France. 
1781. — New  London  burned  by  the  British  under  traitor  Arnold. 
1838. — Ferdinand  crowned  with  great  splendor  at  llilan. 
1839. — Destructive  fire  at  New  York. 

SEPTEMBER   SEVENTH. 

1533. — Queen  Elizabeth  bom  at  Greenwich,  England. 

1630.— Boston  named  in  honor  of  Eev.  J.  Cotton,  of  Boston, 
England. 

1779, — Villages  of  the  Seneca  Indians  destroyed  in  retaliation 
by  the  Continentals. 

1313. — Ney  defeated  by  Beraadotte,  at  Dennewitz. 

1S33. — Hannah  More  died,  aged  88. 

SEPTEMBER  EIGHTH. 

J7C0. — Capitulation  of  £anada  by  the  Prouch. 
1781. — Battle  of  Eutaw,  the  last  of  the  Revolution. 
1805. — Treaty  of  European  coalition  against  Napoleon. 
1838. — Great  gale  in  Florida. 
1847. — Americans  victorious  at  Molino  del  Rey. 

SEPTESIBER   NINTH. 

1757. — Fort  "William  Henry  captured  by  the  Prench  under 
Montcalm. 

1793. — Anival  of  Lieut.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  Toulon  en- 
Ireucliments. 

1S39. — ioo  houses  destroyed  by  fire  at  Slobilc. 

1839. — United  States  Bank  suspended  specie  payments. 

1S48. — Destructive  tire  at  Brooklva. 
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EDITORIAIj  mekajsge. 

A  suit  occurred  recently  before  one  of  the  city  magistrates  of 
Cincinnati,  in  regard  to  the  ownership  of  a  cow,  during  which 
thirtv-fivo  witnesses  were  examined,  and  at  the  termination  of  the 
suit,  the  successful  claimant  was  obliged  to  sell  the  cow  at  public 
auction  in  order  to  raise  funds   sufficient  to   pay  his   lawyer's 

fee. The  Scots  Greys  received  orders  about  three  weeks  ago, 

from  the  Army  Board  to  discontinue  the  use  of  the  razor,  and  are 

now  cultivating    their  beards  with  much    satisfaction. The 

Board  of  Assessors  of  Boston  have  determined  the  rate  of  tax- 
ation the  present  year  at  S9  20  on  SIOOO  valuation;  an  increase 
of  SI  60  on  SIOOO  over  last  year,  when  the  rate  was  7  60.  The 
valuation  of  the  real  estate  taxed  is  ten  millions  more  than  last 
year,  when  it  was  3116,000,000.  On  personal  estate  there  has 
been  an  increased  valuation  of  about  nine  millions  over  the  valu- 
ation of  1853,  when  it  was  390,323,300.  TJie  total  valuation  last 
year  was  3206,514,200.  This  year  it  will  be  3225,000,000  in  round 
numbers. The  reason  why  reformation  proceeds  slowly  is,  be- 
cause every  man  would  have  others  make  a  beginning,  and  never 

thinks   of  himself. The  editor  of  the  "Washington  Star  has 

Been  a  new  American  dollar  coin,  sent  to  the  secretary  from  the 
mint  at  Philadelphia  for  his'sanction.  In  size  it  is  about  that  of 
a  five  cent  piece  ;  on  one  side  it  has  an  Indian  head  with  a  croivn 
of  feathers,  surrounded  by  the  words  "  United  States  of  America." 
On  the  reverse  is  an  open  wreath  composed  of  wheat,  corn,  cot- 
ton, tobacco  and  rice.  Tlus  wreath  surroimds  the  words,  "  1  Dol- 
lar, 1S54." Why  should  we  seek  that  love  wliich  cannot  profit 

us,  or  fear  the  mahce  that  cannot  hurt  us  1 A  man  was  recently 

tried  for  forgery  in  Ireland,  but  it  turned  out  that  he  had  forged 
the  signature  of  a  man  who  could  neither  read  nor  wi'ite,  which 

the  judge  ruled  was  no  forgery  at  all. It  is  supposed  that  the 

Mormon  population  of  Utah  territory  now  reaches  50,000. A 

correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican  is  calUng  public  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  remains  of  the  late  Edgar  Allen  Poe 
are  still  reposing  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  Potter's  Field  of 

Baltimore. In  the  last  twenty  years,  the  increase  of  population 

in  New  York  ha-s  been  215  per  cent.,  the  increase  of  property  232 
per  cent.,  and  the  increase  of  taxation  800  per  cent.  The  rate  of 
taxes  in  New  Tork  for  the  present  year  will  be  ten  dollars  and 
fifty-seven  cents  and  seven  mills,  on  each  SIOOO  of  valuation. 
The  valuation  for  the  present  year  is  3413,686,932,  and  the 
population  638,988. Self-examination  is  generally  self-hypoc- 
risy.    It  is  a  tribunal  where  culprit,  witness,  advocate  and  judge 

ore  all  engaged  in  one  interest — to  pervert  the  truth. A  very 

brilliant  meteor  was  observed  in  Rochester,  N.  T.,  on  the  17th 
nit.  An  eye-witness  says  he  saw  a  ball  as  of  fire,  lai'ge  as  a  man's 
hat,  tracing  its  flaming  path  from  the  southeast  to  the  west,  and 
describing  a  line  like  the  course  of  a  bombshell.  About  the  same 
time,  on  the  same  evening,  a  brilliant  meteor  was  seen  in  this 

vicinity. The  Sandwich  Islands,  twelve  in  number,  contain 

6100  square  miles.      Pour  of  the  islands  are  so  rocky  as   to 

be  uninhabitable. It  is  stated  that  among  the  smartest  of  the 

crew  on  board  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  Cyane,  is  a  brother 
of  the  celebrated  songstress,  Jenny  Lind.  He  commanded  one 
of  the  guns  at  the  bombardment  of  Greytown,  and  exhibited  much 

skill  and  dexterity  in  the  performance   of  bis   duties. The 

Grand  Jury  of  the  U.  S.  Court  for  the  district  of  North  Carolina, 
it  is  reported,  have  presented  the  State  of  Massachusetts  as  a 

nuisance  ! The  total  valuation    of  property    in    Pairhaven, 

Mass.,  is  34,630,400. The  Albany  Atlas  states  that  an  agent 

of  Cunard's  ocean  steamers  visited  that  city  a  few  days  since  and 
purchased  one  thousand  tons  of  coal  for  the  use  of  their  vessels. 
The  supply  in  market  is  so  limited  that  they  cannot  secure  a 
sufficiency  without    making    purchases    elsewhere    than  at  the 

mines. "We  should  often  be  ashamed  of  our  best  actions  if  the 

world  knew  the  real  motives  which  produce  them. 


tUaBsiif  ©atljerings. 


JAPAN  PORTS  OPEJJED. 

Simoda,  the  port  in  Japan  which  is  to  be  opened  to  our  com- 
merce immediately,  is  a  small  town,  but  with  a  fine  harbor,  on 
one  of  the  southern  islands.  It  is  in  about  the  latitude  of  San 
Prancisco.  Hokadale,  the  other  place  named,  and  wliich  be- 
comes accessible  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  is  in  the  island  of 
Yedo,  the  central  one  of  the  Japan  islands  proper.  It  is  the  sec- 
ond town  in  size  on  the  island,  the  largest  being  Matsmae,  the 
residence  of  the  spiritaal  emperor.  Its  harbor  is  better,  how- 
ever, than  that  of  Matsmae,  and  it  is  capable  of  accommodating 
a  large  fleet.  It  opens  on  the  strait,  about  eighteen  miles  vnde, 
whicli  separates  Yedo  from  Niphon,  the  island  lying  next  south. 
The  town  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  high,  nearly  circular  prom- 
ontory, lying  between  the  bay  of  Sanger  on  one  side,  and  the 
larger  bay  of  Hokadale  on  the  other,  connected  with  the  main 
land  only  by  a  narrow  neck.  It  lies  in  about  the  latitude  of  the 
south  line  of  Oregon. 


A  Transform ATiox. — The  peach  originally  was  a  poisonous 
almond.  Its  fleshy  parts  were  then  used  to  poison  arrows,  and 
it  was  for  this  purpose  introduced  into  Persia.  The  transplanta- 
tion and  cnttivation,  however,  not  only  removed  its  poisonous 
qualities,  but  produced  the  delicious  fruit  that  we  now  ccjoy. 


Prodcctios  of  LEiioxa. — The  Salem  (N.  J.)  Standard,  says 
that  Mrs.  Sarah  EUet,  of  that  to'wn,  hpi  gathered  during  the 
present  season  one  hundred  good  ripe  lemons  from  a  single  tree, 
and  from  another  she  took  one  measuring  13  1-2  inches  in  circum- 
ference, and  weighing  a  pound. 


An  act  was  passed  at  the  late  Congress,  giving  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  free  to  any  actual  settler  in  New  Mexico. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  over  the  Boston  East- 
em  Railroad  during  the  year  just  expired  was  1,181,514. 

In  the  town  of  Niles,  Mich.,  a  place  of  2500  inhabitants,  there 
had  not  been  a  single  death  from  the  24th  of  February  last  to  the 
5th  ult. 

r  A  letter  closed  with  the  white  of  an  egg  cannot  be  opened  by 
the  steam  ofboihng  water,  like  a  common  wafer,  as  the  heat  only 
adds  to  its  firmness. 

The  infont  child  of  I.  Lidon,  residing  at  French  Row,  "Worces- 
ter, was  poisoned  to  death  in  consequence  of  its  mother  adminis- 
terbg  laudanum  to  it  instead  of  paregoric. 

Seven  regular  theatres,  ■v'iz.: — the  New  York,  Burton's,  "\Yal- 
lack's,  the  Bowery,  the  National,  the  Museum,  and  the  Broadway, 
are  to  be  opened  for  the  winter  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Negler,  a  French  surgeon,  says  that  the  simple  elevation  of 
a  person's  arm  will  stop  bleeding  at  the  nose.  He  explains  the 
fact  physically,  and  declares  it  a  positive  remedy. 

The  people  of  New  Haven  have  prepared  for  a  "  dry  time  "  in 
sober  earnest ;  they  first  voted,  three  to  one  to  do  Tsathout  water, 
and  then  by  a  majority  nearly  as  large,  to  do  without  liquor  too. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  States  there  are  annually 
320,433  deaths.  The  ratio  being  10  deaths  out  of  every  726  in- 
habitants. The  rate  of  mortality  is  far  less  than  that  of  any 
country  of  Europe. 

Advices  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfotmdland  state  that  the 
catch  of  fish  upon  the  Labrador  coast  has  been  very  abundant. 
Nearly  all  the  Labrador  fishermen  belonging  to  Nova  Scotia  have 
arrived  homo  with  full  fares. 

T.  A.  &  A.  P.  Smith,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  have  the  largest 
crop  of  hops  ever  known  in  the  country.  It  is  estimated  by  com- 
petent judges  at  30,000  pounds,  and  grows  on  twenty  acres  of 
land.  Eight  or  nine  thousand  dollars  is  a  round  sum  to  realize 
from  only  twenty  acres. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  inspector  that  the  enormous 
capital  of  35,900,000  is  employed  in  the  milk  business  in  New 
York  and  vicinity.  The  amount  paid  for  pure  country  milk  is  esti- 
mated in  the  report  at  31,350,000  ;  for  swill  milk  from  the  distil- 
lery fed  cows,  32,550,000  ;  for  water  and  adulteration,  31,250,000. 

A  severe  storm  of  wind  and  hail  lately  swept  over  Lunenburg 
county,  in  Virginia,  and  proved  exceedingly  destructive  to  prop- 
erty. The  roads  in  many  places  were  blocked  up  with  fallen 
trees.  The  com  and  tobacco  crops  of  about  one  hundred  planters 
were  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Great  numbers  of  hogs,  sheep 
and  fowls  were  killed  by  the  hail. 

The  water  of  Passaic  river  has  been  introduced  into  Jersey 
City.  It  is  thrown  up  by  a  three  hundred  horse  power  engine, 
having  an  eighty  inch  cyUnder  and  eleven  feet  stroke.  There  are 
two  reservoirs,  one  near  the  river,  and  one  of  twelve  acres  on 
Bergen  hill,  from  which  it  is  distributed  over  the  city.  The  water 
crosses  the  Hackensack  "river  in  an  inverted  syphon,  twenty-eight 
feet  below  the  surface.  The  liquid  is  pui-e,  and  an  inexhaustible 
supply  has  been  provided  for.  The  cost  of  the  works  is 
3619,833  32. 


Qanbs  of  ®olb. 


ibnign  3Um3. 


Secret  Societies. — TheEvangelicai  Lutheran  Synod  of  Ohio 
and  'the  adjacent  States,  has  passed  a  resolution  not  to  admit 
to  church  membership  any  person  belonging  to  secret  societies. 


The  cholera  was  at  the  last  accounts  raging  at  Grenoa,  Tunis, 
Florence,  Naples,  and  other  Italian  cities ;  in  some  cases  reaching 
a  mortahty  of  one  hundred  per  day. 

The  foundation  of  the  first  Ragged  Church  in  London  was  laid 
on  the  16th  July,  with  deeply  interesting  religious  sen'ices.  The 
church  is  intended  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  the  lowest  class 
of  poor  people. 

In  a  duel  in  Paris,  not  long  since,  between  a  Prussian  and  an 
Englishman,  the  latter  had  the  first  fire,  but  missed  his  opponent. 
As  the  Prussian  was  about  to  discharge  his  pistol,  John  Bullcrie^i 
out,  "stop,  stop  !  I'll  buy  your  shot!"  and  he  did  it  for  25,000 
francs. 

Letters  from  St.  Petersburg  state  that  they  are  organizing  at 
Cronstradt  two  battalions  of  skating  infantry,  an  arm  of  the  ser- 
vice already  kno^vn  in  the  preceding  wars.  These  skaters  are  in- 
tended to  operate  in  the  winter  on  the  ice  agahist  the  islands  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy.  Battalions  of  skaters  will  also  be  formed 
in  the  other  garrisons. 

The  worst  enemy  that  the  allied  troops  will  have  to  combat  is 
the  cholera,  which  is  raging  at  Constantinople  and  also  at  Galli- 
poli,  where  a  large  Anglo  French  force  is  quartered.  Sevei-al 
general  oflicers  have  already  died  of  it  at  the  latter  place,  among 
others,  a  French  general,  a  native  of  Corsica. 

From  Ii'cland,  the  latest  reports  represent  all  the  crops  as  ma- 
turing abundantly.  A  gentleman  who  has  travelled  through  "  the 
kingdom,"  as  the  Galway  Packet  calls  Ii-eland,  never  saw  the 
potato  crop  in  a  more  flourishing  condition.  In  consequence  of 
the  abundance,  it  was  expected  that  the  price  would  fall  to  3d  or 
at  least  4d  per  stone. 

Samuel  Wilkers,  an  English  Wesleyan  Methodist,  resolved  two 
years  ago  to  give  a  guinea  a  day  through  the  year  to  the  Mission- 
ary Society.  Last  year,  having  prospered  in  his  business,  he  gave 
seven  guineas  a  day  to  the  same  cause.  During  1854,  he  has  re- 
solved to  give  fifty  guineas,  or  3250,  a  day,  more  than  393,000  a 
year,  to  the  missionary  cause. 

The  largest  picture  on  glass  executed  in  modem  times  has  just 
been  terminated  at  Munich.  It  is  to  cover  a  window  in  the  church 
at  St.  Catherine,  at  Hamburg,  forty-five  feet  high  and  fourteen 
and  one  half  wide.  It  has  been  painted  by  JI.  Fernster,  from 
designs  by  Ovcrbeck,  representing  our  Saviour  teaching  the  apos- 
tles to  pray.  The  superb  work  has  been  executed  at  the  .cost  of 
M.  Vorbeck,  of  Hamburg. 

Two  butchers  of  Toulouse  have  just  been  condemned  for  selling 
meat  improper  for  human  food,  to  six  months*  Lnprisonment, 
fifty  francs  fine,  and  costs.  In  Paris  such  condemnations  are  con- 
stantly taking  place,  and  yet  in  this  struggle  between  the  police 
and  the  butchers,  bets  are  two  to  one  on  the  latter.  Tiie  French 
government  is  a  tolerably  strong  one  at  this  moment,  but  it  is  no 
match  for  the  butchers,  grocers  and  milkmen. 

At  Metz,  in  France,  experiments  were  lately  made  with  rockets 
three  and  one  half  inches  in  diameter  and  nearly  fonr  and  one 
quarter  feet  long.  They  were  thrown  a  distance  of  upwards  of 
three  miles  and  three  quarters,  and  penetrated  into  the  cavth 
nearly  five  and  one  quarter  feet.  These  experimeuts  are  the  ino^t 
siitisfactory  that  have  been  made  with  French  rockets.  By  in- 
creasing the  diameter  to  four  and  three  quarter  inches,  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  rockits  could  be  sent  five  miles. 


....  The  prodigal  robs  his  heir,  the  miser  robs  himself. — 
Brut/ere. 

History  tells  ns  of  illustrious  villains,  but  there  never  was 

an  illusti-ious  miser. — St.  Evremond. 

....  The  greatest  man  living,  may  stand  in  need  of  the  mean- 
est, as  much  as  the  meanest  does  of  him. — Fuller. 

....  Envy  is  a  passion  so  full  of  cowardice  and  shame,  that 
nobody  ever  had  the  confidence  to  own  it. — Rochester. 

....  A  good  word  is  an  easy  obligation  ;  but  not  to  speak  iU, 
requires  only  our  silence,  which  costs  us  nothing. — TUlotson. 

....  Liberality  is  the  best  way  to  gain  affection  ;  for  we  are 

assured  of  their  friendship,  to  whom  we  are  obliged. — St.  Evremond, 

....  A  wise  man  ivill  desire  no  more  than  what  he  may  get 

justlv,  use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully,  and  live  contentedQy. — 

Lord  Bacon. 

The  triumph  of  wit  is  to  make  your  good  nature  subdue 

your  censure ;  to  be  quick  in  seeing  faults,  and  slow  in  exposing 
them. — Spectator. 

....  HI  nature  is  a  contradiction  to  the  laws  of  providence  and 
the  interest  of  mankind  ;  it  is  a  punishment  no  less  than  a  fatdt 
to  those  that  have  it. — Aurel. 

....  There  is  in  some  tempers  such  a  natural  barrenness,  that 
like  the  sands  of  Arabia,  they  are  never  to  be  cultivated  and  im- 
proved. And  some  will  never  leam  anything,  because  they  un- 
derstand everything  too  soon. — Sir  T.  P.  Blount. 


jJobr's  33ntiS£t. 

A  mechanic  up  town  makes  watches  that  go  so  fast  that  they 
get  fourteen  days  into  a  week. 

Love  is  an  idea — beef  is  a  reality.  The  idea  yon  can  get 
without ;  the  beef  you  must  have. 

No  creature  that  exists  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  woe  more 
keenly  than  omnibus  horses  do  this  hot  weather. 

"We  understand  that  a  hasty  pudding  which  had  been  set  out  to 
cool,  was  taken  up  to  the  watch-house  by  a  watchman  on  charge 
of  smoking  in  the  street. 

"  So  you  say  your  mother  is  very  poor?"  "  She  is  that  !"  re- 
plied the  beggar  boy.  "  She  used  to  keep  a  peanut  stand  once, 
but  she  took  a  bad  one-dollar  bill  and  failed." 

Many  persons  are  now  anxiously  examining  the  maps  to  find  the 
"seat  of  war."  Fubbs  says  he  found  it  this  summer  without  a 
map.  The  discovery  was*  made  by  sitting  down  upon  a  yellow 
wasp's  nest  in  a  hay-field. 

Admiral  Duncan's  address  to  the  officers  who  came  on  board 
his  ship  for  instructions  previous  to  the  engagement  with  Admi- 
ral de  Winter,  was  both. laconic  and  humorous.  "Gentlemen, 
you  see  a  severe  vnnter  approaching;  I  have  only  to  advise  you  to 
keep  np  a  good  fire." 

A  latfi  noble  statesman,  more  famous  for  Ms  wit  than  his  love 
of  music,  being  asked  why  he  did  not  subscribe  to  the  ancient 
concerts,  and  it  being  urged  as  a  reason  for  it  that  his  brother, 
the  Bishop  of  W — ,  did  :  "  0,"  replied  his  lordship,  "  if  I  was  as 
deaf  as  my  brother,  I  would  subscribe  too." 

GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL,   BOUND. 

■We  have  Volumes  I.,  H.,  m.,  IV.,  V.  and  VT.  of  the  Pictorial,  elegantly 
bound  in  cloth,  and  ^th.  gilt  edges;  forming  paperb  and  most  attmctive 
parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and 
each  Vol,  containing  nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners,  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  globe;  of  famoos 
cities  HJid  beautifol  villages ;  of  pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  mari- 
time views ;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive 
Bubjects;  with  title-pages  and  indesea. 

Besides  the  many  illustrations,  they  embrace  in  their  pages  a  vast  amount 
of  original  tales,  sketches,  pocma,  aLd  novelettes,  from  the  best  American 
authors,  with  a  current  news  record  of  the  times;  altogether  forming  an. 
exceedingly  novel  and  elegant  series  for  future  reference  and  present  enjoy- 
ment, both.  ha.  regard  to  reading  matter  and  illustrations. 

For  sale  at  our  office,  and  at  all  the  periodical  depots  tJiroaghoat,  the 
Union,  at  S3  per  volxmie. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUE  UNIOI. 

AN  ELEQAKT,  MORAL  AND  RUFIXED 

MisceUaneoiis  Family  JoumaJ, 

devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  hmnor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  origi- 
nal tales,  written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
(jucstions,  it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically, 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  MILLION, 

AND  A  "WELCOIIE  VISITOR  TO  THE  nOilE  CIKCUB. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  aa  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE     MAMMOTH     SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  AnunriTalled  corps 
of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  mosb 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 

the  pr&«ent  circnLition  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  In 
the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  Gleasos's  Pictouiai. 

The  Flag  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  new  and  bcantiful  type,  and 
contains  1240  square  inches,  being  a  largo  weekly  paper  of  eight  b-uper-roj al 
quarto  pages. 

TEEMS    TO     STTBSCEIBEES. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,     S2  00 

4  subscribers,  "       "         1  Od 

8  't       '  ",     «  13  00 

Ifl  "  "  »         24  00 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  op  ottsUsion,  and  one  copy  of  GlxASos'S  Pictorial, 
S4  00  per  annum,  invariably  in  advance. 

,%  JTu  FiAO  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  ntiospaprr  depots  in  th»  UniUd 
Slatei,  and  ^newspaper  carrUrs^  ai  Tiv'z  e4}U5 per  shigle  copy. 
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SEBASTOPOL. 

The  news  of  the  sailing  of  the 
expedition  to  the  Crimea  hiis  given 
a  fresh  interest  to  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion, and  every  one  is  looking  out 
■with   anxiety  for  news   from   that 
quarter.      Singnlarly    enough,  few 
people  seem  to  have'  thought  an  at- 
tack on  Sebastopol  by  land  proba- 
ble, at  lc:ist  during  the  present  sea- 
son ;  and  no  one  seems   to  know 
what  the  Russians  have  been  doing 
for  the  defence  of  Sebastopol,   or 
with  what  force  they  will  be  able  to 
oppose  the  alUcd  annies.     The  Jour- 
nal des  Dcbals  savs,  great  and  impor- 
tant additions  have  been  made  to 
the  strength  of  the  place  on  the  land 
side,  and  the  annies  will  meet  with 
a    formidal)le    resistance.      Before 
1852  Sebastopol  was  scarcely  forti- 
fied on  the  land  side,  and  was  com- 
manded by  the  surrounding  heights  : 
but  those  hills  nearest  the  town  have 
been  partly  levelled,  and  the  earth 
transported  to  the  lowest  grounds 
and  boUows,  which  might  facilitate 
a  besieging  force  in  approaching  the 
place.     On  the  ground  so  pieparcd, 
a   circular   wall,  starting  from   the 
citadel,  which  lies  behind  the  quar- 
antine fort,   has   been  traced  out. 
Constructions  of  strong  masonry  are 
necessary  to  constitute  fortifications 
capable  of  resistance,  and  a  mere 
rampart  ia  not  sufficient ;  a  fortified 
place  must  have  half-raoons  and  lu 
nettes  also  in  strong  masonry.     So 
great  a  work  cannot  be  executed 
suddenly.     However,  it  is  said,  all 
the  soldiers   and  seamen  are  now 
employed  on  it,  to  the  number  of 
40,000  ;  and  with  the  Eussian  meth- 
od, which  consists  in  sacrificing  men 
by  thousands  for  any  works  what- 
ever, whether  of  war  or  not,  it  is  not 
impossible  the  fortifications  may  be 
finished  when  the  allies  aixive.     In 
spite  of  the  works  of  levelling,  which 
have  been  executed,  Sebastapol  not 
the    less    remains    commanded  by 
heights  impossible  to  remove,  and 
on  which  is  marked  out  by  nature 
the  position  of  an  entrenched  camp 
for  a  besieging  force.    It  is  true  that 
outside  neither  the  port  nor  even  the 
tops  of  the  masts  of  the  vessels  can 
be  seen  on  account  of  the  depth  of 
the    maritime  site  below  the  sur- 
rounding cliffs.    But  when  the  siege 
works  shall  have  been  carried  toward 
the  right,  the  great  military  port  will 
then  be  laid  open,  and  may  be  raked 
by  cannon  along  its  whole  extent. 
That  will  always  be  the  most  vul- 
nerable point  of  Sebastopol  on  the 
land  side,  unless  immense  fortifica- 
tions were  raised  there,  which  surely 
the  Russians  cannot  have  time  to 
construct  with    sufficient    solidity. 
Beside,  every  strong  place,  besieged 
in  the  rules  of  art,  and  with  the  ne- 
cessary means,  is  of  necessity  aplace 
taken.     But  for  the  siege  of  Sebas- 
topol, nothing  less   than  a  whole 
army  is  required,  for  most  undoubt- 
edly the  Russians  will  send  one  there 
for  the  defence  of  that  great  arsenal. 

The  preliminaiy  operation  of  the  siege  will  be  the  landing  in  the 
Crimea  of  an  army,  with  its  mateiiel.  A  landing  in  an  enemy's 
country  is  always  one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  of  war. 
The  coasts  will  certainly  be  well  provided  with  troops  to  oppose 
the  landing.  Where  will  the  allied  forces  be  landed  on  this  oc- 
casion 1  la  it  on  the  southern  coast,  at  the  Monastery  of  St. 
George,  or  in  the  excellent  harbor  of  Balaklaya,  or  on  the  fine 
strand  of  Talta,  or  in  the  inlets  of  Cape  Chersonesus  ^  The  most 
distant  of  these  inlets  is  only  three  leagues  from  Sebastopol ;  four 
of  them  are  known,  the  following  being  their  names  :  Strebetska, 
Pestohanaia,  Kamicsk,  and  Rasach.  In  landing  in  one  of  these 
little  bays  there  would  be  this  advantage,  that  of  being  very  near 
tlic  place  to  be  attacked,  for  the  conveyance  of  siege  materials. 
But  the  generals  and  admirals  will  no  iloubt  know  bow  to  choose 
the  proper  point  for  landing.  One  thing  is  pretty  evident,  the 
allied  forces  will  not  take  Sebastopol  without  a  most  thorough 
and  protracted  siege. 


MIA     CAKIESIMA. 

MIA  CAKISSIMA. 

The  engraving  above  affords  a  pretty  study  of  an  Italian  peas- 
ant woman,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  whom  she  addresses  in 
words  equivalent  to  "  mother's  darling,"  and  other  pot  phrases  of 
nursery  life.  The  head  of  the  child  is  cleverly  studied,  the  atti- 
tude happily  conceived,  and  the  treatment  vigorous  and  effective. 

PHILADELPHIA  NAVY  YARD. 

The  United  States  Navy  Yard  at  Philadelphia,  represented  be- 
low, with  a  distant  view  of  the  city,  contains  an  area  of  some 
twelve  acres,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  high  brick  wall,  and  on 
the  fourth  facing  the  Delaware.  The  facilities  for  building  ves- 
sels of  war  are  extensive  The  shears  for  fixing  the  masts  are 
120  feet  high,  and  represented  as  the  most  complete  of  any  in  the 
United  States.  The  Pennsvlvania,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
vessels  in  the  world,  was  built  at  this  yard.  Several  of  our  other 
naval  vessels  were  also  constructed  here. 


THE  SWAMiOW. 

The  swallow  is  a  social  bird,  par- 
ticularly the  bam  swallow,  to  which 
our  farmers  are  so  much  attached 
that  they  have  many  contrivances 
for  enticing  him  to  live  near  their 
houses,  and  scarcely  a  bam  to  which 
they  can  find  access  is  without  them. 
Wilson  says  that  "in  the  woods 
they  are  never  met  with,  but  as  you 
approach  a  farm  they  Boon  catch  the 
eye,  cutting  their  gambols  in  the 
air."      Some  swallows  build  their 
nests  five  or  six  feet  down  a  ehimi- 
ney,  without    any  regard    to    the 
smoke  that  issues  fi-ora  it :    others 
prefer  the  shafts  of  old  wells,  or 
even  of  coal-pits,  where  men  are 
constantly  passing  and  re-passing. 
A  pair  has  been  known  to  build  on 
the  spring  of  a  bell,  and  although 
the  frequent  concussions  prevented 
their  hatch  from   succeeding,  they 
did  not  quit  their  musical  mansion 
until  the  end  of  the  season.    Bigley 
knew  of  a  pair  which  for  two  suc- 
cessive years  built  upon  the  handles 
of  an  old  pair  of  garden  shears, 
which  were  stuck  in  the   side  of  a 
shed ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common occurrence  for  a  New  Eng- 
land farmer  who   has   allowed  his 
coat  to  hang  in  an  out-house  for  a 
few  days,  to  find  upon  putting  it  on 
again,  that  these    confiding    little 
creatures  have  constructed  for  them- 
selves a  snng  home  in  one  of  the 
sleeves  or  pockets.  But  a  still  more 
curious  fancy  must  have  actuated 
another  pair  of  swallows,  which  are 
rerorded  by  Mr.  Eennie  to  have 
bnilt  upon  the  body  of  a  dead  owl, 
which  was   suspended  by  a  string 
from  the  rafter  of  a  bam.     The  owl 
was  taken  down  and  deposited  in  a 
museum  as  a  cariosity,  and  a  large 
shell  was  hung    up  in    its  place. 
The  following  year  a  nest  was  built 
in  the  shell.    The  swallow  which 
builds  its  nest  under  our  windows, 
may  be  ranked  among  the  mason 
birds.      He    brings    a  little  mnd, 
which  he  sticks  to  the  wall,  prob- 
ably by  the  assistance  of  some  sali- 
vary fluid — as  the  bird  is  known  to 
possess  large  salivary  glands.    Like 
every  good  architect,  he  takes  great 
pains    to  ensure    a  solid,   durable 
foundation  to  his  structure,  by  plas- 
tering the  materials  firmly  into  the 
face  of  the  wall  with  the  lower  part 
of  his  bill,  and,  like  a  prudent  work- 
man, in  order  that  the  weight  of  the 
upper  portion  may  not  cause  the 
lower  pai-t  to  give  way  while  it  is 
new  and  soft,  he  has  prudence  and 
forbearance  enough  to  build  only 
half  an  inch  a  day — thus  giving  the 
lower  part  an  opportunity  to  harden 
before  it  is  required  to  sustain  any 
weight.      He  works    only  in    the 
morning,  devoting  the  remainder  of 
the  day  to    food  and   amusement. 
In  ten  or  twelve  days  a  snug  nest  is 
completed,  with  a  small  aperture  at 
the  top.      It  is  lined  insido  with 
some  soft  substance,  sudi  as  grass, 
feathers   or  wool.     The  outside  is 
rou<'h,and  covered  with  protuberances.    ^  single  nest  in  a  shel- 
teied   ituation  will  often  serve  for  several  seasons.     Those  who 
have  a  ready  finished  bouse  to  dwell  m,  generally  get  the  start 
in  hatchin"  of  those  that  build  new,  by  some  ten  days  or  a  for  - 
i"J,t     B.U°notwithstanding  the  many  social  virtues  .and  excel- 
kn   qualities  of  the  swallow,  doubtless  many  of  our  readers  dis- 
like  their  familiarities,  and  would  gladly  dispense  w-ih  then-  eom- 
p.™v  and  particularly  with  the  nests  which  they  bmld  so  uneere- 
moniously  under  caves,  in  windows,  or  wherever  their  caprieious 
Sncy  d  ctates.     We  say  capricious,  for  they  often  begin  many  ert- 
ficcTand  leave  them -unfinished.     To  such  of  our  i-caders  we 
v^  1  d  observe,  that  if  they  are  desirous  of  pr'^venang  swallows 
from   building  about  their  houses,  they  need  only  to  mb   the 
forbdden  places  very  thoroughly  with  oil  and  soft  soap  which 
will  render  it  irapo.^.sible  for  the  bird  to  make  the  clay  adhere  to 
The  wall      Onie  foiled,  the  swallow  wiU  not  try  the  same  place 
again  for  years. — Boston  Journal. 
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FARM  WORK  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

The  engraving  below  represents  a  specimen  of  a  part  of  the 
labor  of  the  farmer  usual  at  this  season.  Quite  an  amount  of  the 
cereal  productions  of  the  earth  are  during  this  month  in  their 
maturity,  and  the  ingathering  harvest  find  its  way  to  the  gamers 
for  the  winter's  use.  This  is  the  month  which  marks  the  waning 
year.  It  is  declining  into  the  vale  of  months.  It  has  reached 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  is  not  only  looking,  but  descending, 
into  the  valley  below.  But,  unlike  that  into  which  the  life  of  mau 
declines,  this  is  not  a  "  vale  of  tears."  The  year  slips  onward 
towards  its  temporary  decay,  if  not  so  rejoicingly,  yet  more  majes- 
tically than  it  did  towards  its  revivification.  And  if  September 
be  not  so  bright  with  promise  and  hope  as  May,  it  is  even  more 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  serene  repose  in  which  the  only  true 


enjoyment  consists.  September  is  the  month  of  consummations, 
the  fulfiller  of  promises,  the  fruition  of  hopes.  In  general,  Sep- 
tember is  an  agreeable  month — the  distinguishing  softness  and 
serenity  of  "  fruit-fed  autumn,"  with  its  deep  blue  skies,  prevailing 
through  a  great  part  of  it.  The  days  are  now  very  sensibly 
shortened,  and  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  chill  and  damp, 
though  the  warmth  at  midday  is  yet  considerable.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month  a  good  deal  of  the  corn  is  yet  standing,  and 
the  busy  farmers  engage  in  the  work  of  gathering;  and  after  the 
ears  are  culled  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  the  stalks  are  cut  and 
bound  together,  as  represented  in  our  picture,  and  laid  away  for 
food  for  the  neat  stock  of  the  farmer.  The  labors  of  the  husband- 
man have  but  a  short  intermission  ;  for  no  sooner  is  the  harvest 
gathered  in,  than  the  fields  are  again  ploughed  up  and  prepared 


for  the  winter  com,  rye  and  wheat,  which  are  sown  during  this 
month  and  the  next.  Some  of  the  most  useful  fruits  ripen  during 
this  season — the  apple,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  northern 
fruits,  yields  its  principal  harvest  about  the  close  of  this  month, 
and  preparations  for  cider  making  are  made  with  energy.  By  the 
end  of  tbe  month  the  leaves  of  many  of  the  trees  lose  thoir  tints  of 
verdure,  and  begin  to  put  on  their  autumnal  colors  ;  and  the  grave 
and  sober  year,  which,  a  few  months  before,  came  bounding  along 
decked  in  the  gala  flowers  of  spring,  has  doffed  them  all,  and  now 
clad  in  vestments  gray  is  fast  passing  into  the  cold  and  frosty  age 
of  winter-  Thus  rapidly  glide  the  months  along  in  succession, 
each  as  it  passes,  imparting  its  latent  lessons,  and  furnishing  its 
appropriate  quota  of  enjoyment — and  each  calling  for  its  allotted 
labor,  and  regard  for  the  cares  of  life. 
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[Written  Tot  Oloason'a  Pictorial.] 


OK,    THE 

STRUGGLES   OF   A  HEART. 


BT   OLIVER   BOUNDESBT. 


[cONTINnED.J 


CHAPTER  IX.— [coNTisrED.] 

After  the  scene  which  had  occurred,  Stanton  felt,  also,  some 
hesitation  about  exposing  himself  again  to  the  influence  which  her 
presence  exerted  over  him  ;  at  all  other  times  master  of  liimself, 
his  experience  led  him  to  fear  his  own  powers,  when  under  the 
bewildering  spell  in  which  she  involuntarily  had  bound  him. 
However,  one  day,  shortly  after  his  amval  home,  influenced  pos- 
Bibly  by  a  desire  as  well  to  see  Maria,  as  to  confirm  his  fears  in 
regard  to  her  wedded  nnhappiucss,  he  directed  his  stops  towiurds 
Ur.  Leavitt's  house.  He  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  met 
Mr.  Leavitt's  senant,  heretofore  mentioned  as  **  Old  Sam." 
That  was  the  name  by  which  he  was  universally  designated ;  a 
familiar  patronyniie  which  indicated  in  a  degree  the  favor  in 
which  he  was  held,  as  well  by  his  master  and  mistress,  as  by  the 
Tbitors  at  their  house,  and  the  villagers — in  fact  by  everj-body 
who  ever  had  occasion,  or  made  occasion,  to  have  anything  to  do 
with,  or  say  to  him.  He  was  a  privileged  character  everywhere, 
and  in  Mr.  Leavitt's  household,  indeed,  occupied  more  the  position 
of  an  old  retainer  or  pensioner,  than  a  servant. 
Stanton  stopped  him  with  a  friendly  greeting. 
*"  The  world  uses  you  well  yet,  I  see,  Sam,"  said  he.  "  You 
arc  never  out  of  humor,  I  believe." 

Abroad  smile  diffused  itself  all  over  Sam's  coarse  but  good- 
natm-ed  features. 

"  I'm  an  old  hullc,  you  know,  Mr.  Stanton," — old  Sam  had 
been  a  sailor,  and  spoke  in  nautical  phrase — "  I'm  only  fit  to  car- 
ry ballast  now  ;  as  long  as  I  get  my  junk,  and  can  keep  mj pocket- 
pistol  full,"  and  he  tapped  significantly  a  side  pocket  from  which 
peeped  the  end  of  a  black  bottle,  "  that's  all  old  Sam  wants.  I 
oughtn't  to  say  so,  though,"  he  added,  a  sobered  expression  sud- 
denly taldng  the  place  upon  his  features  of  his  accustomed  good- 
natm-ed  look,  and  his  eye  wandering  ofif  into  the  blue  distance 
over  the  river,  not  as  though  he  was  gazing  at  anything  however, 
but  as  though  he  was  indulging  in  some  sad  and  self-reproachful 
reminiscence.     "  1  oughtn't  to  say  so,  I  know." 

"  Ton  ought  not  to  think  so  much  of  iJiat,"  said  Stanton,  good- 
naturedly,  touching  the  end  of  the  black  bottle  in  old  Sam's  coat. 
"  It  is  giving  you  the  blues." 

"No,  no,  it  aint  that,"  returned  old  Sam  soberly,  but  casting 
an  aflFectionato  look  at  the  companion  which  had  accompanied 
him  in  all  weathers  for  so  many  years — "  it  aint  that,  that  makes 
me  feel  so.  That's  the  only  thing  that  keeps  my  rigging  square 
and  head  up  to  the  wind.     I  couldn't  sail  at  ail  without  that." 

"  "Wliy,  Sam,  I  never  saw  or  heai*d  of  your  being  in  such  a  hu- 
mor," rephed  Stanton.  "  You  have  lost  some  of  your  friends 
lately  1" 

"  No,  no,"  returned  old  Sam,  his  eye  again  seeking  the  blue 
distance  over  the  river ;  "  I  hadn't  any  friends  to  lose,  you  know, 
that  is,  no  relations,"  added  he.  "  I'm  the  only  craft  left  of  the 
whole  squadron — and  there  were  nine  as  prettily  rigged  and  taut 
sailing  Tessels  of  'em  as  ever  bore  up  under  a  nor'easter.  But 
they  were  all  laid  up  in  dry  docks  a  long  time  ago.  Beg  pardon, 
Mr.  Stanton,"  he  added  hastily,  bringing  his  eyes  back  from  their 
wandering  search  among  the  clouds.  "  You  don't  want  to  hear 
about  old  Sam'j  ti'oubles — you  have  something  better  to  do  than 
to  stand  here  listening  to  my  talk." 

'*  Not  at  all,  Sam,"  replied  Stanton,  in  quite  a  warm  and  kind- 
ly tone.  "  I  want  to  hear  what  trouble  you  can  have — I  never 
dreamed  before  that  you  ever  had  any." 

"  Not  for  myself  I  don't,"  returned  old  Sam.  "  I'm  on  my  last 
Vyage  now,  and  the  wind  blows  steady  into  port — my  old  tim- 
bers'li  be  laid  up  there  'fore  long.  But  I  want  to  see  my  young 
mistress  happy — I  haven't  any  business  to  speak  of  it  though, 
I  know." 

"Your  mistress  1  What  of  her?"  exclaimed  Stanton,  some- 
what eagerly. 

" I  shouldn't  meddle,  I  know,"  old  Sam  continued,  "but  no- 
body thinkS/Of  stopping  old  Sam's  mouth.  I  wouldn't  say  it  to 
everybody,  but  you  arc  an  old  friend  of  my  mistress,  I  know, 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  she  thinks  a  great  deal  of  you — I've  heard  her 
Bay  as  much." 

The  hot  blood  rushed  to  Stanton's  face,  but  receded  again  in  a 
moment  and  left  it  paler  than  before.  But  old  Sam's  eyes  had 
returned  to  their  fixed  gaze  over  in  the  distance,  and  he  did  not 
notice  this. 

"I  can't  bear  to  see  her  unhappy,"  continued  old  Sam,  "  She 
ifi  GO  kind,  and  so  good,  and  so — so — "  he  sought  vainly  for  a  mo- 
ment for  another  adjective  to  express  the  warmth  of  his  feelings, 
*'  BO  like  as  if  she  loved  everybody — that's  it,"  he  continued  final- 
ly. *'  She  aint  too  proud  either,  even  to  give  the  old  tar  a  smile 
sometimes — her  smiles  go  right  through  one  so,  too  I  I  never 
felt  so  much  hke  crying  myself  as  I  did  this  morning,  to  see  the 
tears  come  in  her  blue  eyes  at  something  Mr.  Leavitt  said  to  her 
— I  didn't  hear  what  it  was."  And  old  Sam  paused  in  his  speech 
and  drew  his  rough  coat  sleeve  across  his  own  eyes,  still  directed 
off  in  the  distance.  Perhaps  even  Stanton  felt  a  moisture  in  his 
eyes  also,  but  ho  made  no  demonstration,  and  continued  silentj  aa 
if  in  a  deep  study. 


"Mr.  Leavitt  wouldn*t  treat  her  so,  I  know,  if  it  wasn't  for 
that  land-ph-ate  of  a  nephew  he's  got — Mark  ;  Ellen  aint  any  bet- 
ter either.  Mr,  Leavitt  had  a  regular  squall  with  her  once ;  but 
it  didn't  last  long — she  acts  just  as  if  she  was  mistress  in  the 
house  when  she  comes  there,  and  Mre.  Leavitt  can't  help  herself, 
'cause  ISIr.  Leavitt  lets  Ellen  do  just  as  she  likes.  Mai'k  was 
there  this  morning  along  with  Mr.  Leavitt  in  his  study,  a 
long  time.  Split  my  eyes !"  this  was  old  Sam's  favorite  and 
most  energetic  asseveration — "  I  believe  I  should  kind  o'  like  to 
run  a  rope  over  the  yard  arm  for  that  lubber,  he  acts  so  like  a 
lubberly  pirate  towards  my  mistress." 

Stanton  was  lost  in  thought,  and  did  not  reply  to  old  Sam's 
observations,  but  let  him  run  on  uninterrupted,  though  he  did  not 
lose  a  word  of  his  narration. 

'*  My  good  fellow,"  said  he,  finally,  "  I  honor  your  devotion  to 
vour  mistress ;  you  arc  worth  a  thousand  Mark  Leavitts,"  and 
he  seized  and  clasped  heartily  the  hard  hand  of  the  old  sailor-ser- 
vitor. "  I  am  a^  soriy  as  you  are  that  things  are  so  at  your 
master's  house.  You  have  not  done  "wiong  in  teUing  me,  though 
I  can  do  nothing," 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  ought  to  have  said  anything  about  it,"  re- 
turned old  Sam,  his  eyes  moistening  again  at  Stanton's  sympathy 
and  warmth.  "  But  I  never  said  anything  to  anybody  else,  and  I 
know  no  harm  will  come  of  telling  you." 

"  Never  fear,  my  good  fellow,  I  am  glad  of  your  confidence. 
Be  as  discreet  as  you  have  been,  and  no  harm  will  be  done.  You 
can  only  serve  your  mistress  as  faithfuQy  as  you  have  done — ^you 
mil  be  rewarded  for  it." 

"  0,  as  for  that,  one  smile  of  hers  is  reward  enough — I  could 
do  anything  for  her," 

"  Right !  right !  Sam,"  returned  Stanton,  strongly  moved  by 
this  unaffected  instance  of  devotion,  which  reminded  him,  almost 
— though  but  an  old  and  battered  sailor-servant  was  in  question 
— of  romaunts  he  had  read  in  old  illuminated  volumes.  He 
pressed  again  old  Sam's  large,  rough-grained  hand  in  his  own 
white,  study-attenuated  fingers,  and  then  started  musingly  on. 

The  reflections  excited  in  Stanton's  mind,  and  the  emotions 
aroused  in  his  breast,  by  this  interview,  were  of  the  most  painful 
and  absorbing  cliaracter.  Long  cherished  love  revived,  deep 
Evmpathy  with  Maria's  imhappiness,  and  impatience  at  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  own  position  to  manifest  his  feelings  by  any 
demonstrative  way,  each  struggled,  along  with  bitter  and  vain  re- 
grets, for  the  mastery  of  his  heart.  It  was  impossible  for  him, 
should  he  see  Maria,  even  to  seem  to  observe  her  misery  which 
did  not  exceed  his  own — much  less  could  he  give  any  token  of 
the  sympathy,  condolence  and  other  feelings  which  strove  in  his 
breast  to  utter  themselves  aloud.  His  heart  smote  liim  even  for 
the  indiscretion  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  his  first  interview  with 
Maria,  since  he  felt  conscious  that,  with  a  sense  of  honor  as  fine 
as  hers,  instead  of  possibly  affording  her  any  consolation,  it  could 
only  have  served  to  place  another  thorn  in  her  bleeding  heart. 
He  continued,  therefore,  on  his  way,  resolved  to  see  Maria  again, 
and  to  evince  by  the  constant  respectfulness  of  his  manner,  liis 
repentance  for  his  previous  fault,  and  his  desire  to  atone  as  far  as 
he  could  therefor 

He  rang  the  bell  at  Mr.  Leavitt's  imposing  mansion,  and  was 
ushered  with  a  beating  heart  into  the  parlor.  Maria  met  him 
with  a  quiet  cordiality  of  demeanor,  in  which  could  he  discovered 
no  trace  of  unpleasant  consciousness.  She  conversed  quite  free- 
ly, and  with,  once  in  a  while,  a  gaiety  which  reminded  Stanton  of 
years  agone.  But  it  was  only  a  fitful  relapse  from  the  unobtni- 
sive  melancholy  which  had  settled  itself  over  her  countenance 
,  and  her  movements,  which  had  not  the  sprightly  grace  which 
Stanton  remembered. 

*'  You  will  make  a  little  longer  stay  in  P — ,  I  hope,  this 
time,"  she  remarked,  after  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  which  had 
lasted  already  for  nearly  an  hour. 

"  I  shall  return  to  the  city  the  day  after  to-morow,"  replied 
Stanton. 

"  Indeed  !  You  are  hardly  dutiful  to  leave  home  so  soon,  when 
you  have  been  here  scarcely  a  day  at  once  in  tlu"ee  years." 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  dally,"  replied  Stanton.  "  I  havo  taken 
only  the  first  step  yet  in  life," 

"  True — and  you  wish,  no  doubt,  to  chmb  the  others  aa  fast  as 
you  can.  All  men  are  ambitious,  I  believe — it  is  well  that  the 
women  are  not,"  and  Maria  ventured  a  half  suppressed  sigh  as 
she  added,  parenthetically,  the  last  observation. 

"  All  men  are  obliged  to  be  ambitious  or  be  nothing,  all  students 
at  least,"  said  Stanton. 

"And  of  course,  you  mean  to  make  the  family  name  famous, 
to  atone  for  there  being  so  few  members,"  suggested  Maria,  with 
a  smile. 

*'  I  had  one  object  once,  now  I  have  another,"  replied  Stanton, 
"  It  is — but  your  supposition  is  as  good  as  any." 

"  0,  go  on  with  your  confessions — I  will  play  the  filth er-confes- 
sor,  and  listen  to  your  sins  also,"  said  Maria,  with  one  of  her  now 
fitful  flashes  of  gaiety, 

"  And  pardon  tliem  1"  inquired  Stanton,  with  a  sudden  turn  of 
his  head. 

"  I  shall  not  promise." 

"  Well,  then  I  must  defer  it  till  another  time  ;  I  havo  staid  too 
long  already,"  and  so  saying  he  rose  to  go. 

"  You  make  such  short  stays,  wc  ought  to  see  you  soon  again," 
said  Maria,  cordially,  as  she  accompanied  him  to  the  door. 
She  did  not  foresee  the  next  occasion, 

Stanton  returned  home  in  a  more  composed  mood.  Still  he 
could  not  obey  Maria's  injunction,  placed  upon  him  as  he  left  her 
carriage  some  days  before — "  Forget !"  His  heart  refused.  As 
he  had  promised,  when  tho  second  morrow  had  dawned,  ho  started 
again  for  tho  city. 


CHAPTER  X 


DEATH    STramONS. 


AtONG  that  busy  mart  of  money,  and  grand  foot-path  of  bank- 
ers, brokers,  lawyers,  lenders,  borrowers  and  their  clerks — Wall 
Street,  Gotham,  one  who  sought  Stanton,  after  his  return  from 
home,  would  have  found  him,  if  he  was  not  familiar  with  the 
place,  after  considerable  trouble.  Away  up  a  narrow  stab-case, 
thickly  lined  with  placards  of  all  sorts,  but  mostly  legal,  to  the 
left  hand  upon  the  third  landing,  he  would  finally  find  the  door, 
with  the  newly  painted  letters,  "F.  Stanton,  Attorney  and  Coun- 
sellor at  Law."  And  if,  after  one  had  thus  found  the  way,  he 
could  have  gone  on  most  any  night,  and  looked  in  after  the  hghtg 
were  out  of  all  other  offices,  he  would  have  seen  the  young  attor- 
ney bending  with  eager  enthusiasm  over  great  volumes  covered 
with  law  calf,  and  never  once  hfting  his  eyes  to  notice  that  any- 
one had  stolen  in  and  was  gazing  at  him.  But  one  watching  him 
thus,  would  also  have  fallen  asleep  in  doing  it,  if  he  attempted  to 
wait  until  the  student  did  raise  his  eyes  from  the  pages,  and 
might  have  awakened  again  and  heard  the  straggUng  noises  of 
early  carts  in  the  streets  before  he  closed  the  absorbing  volume. 

One  day  Stanton  took  from  the  post-office  a  letter  which  he 
instantly  recognized  by  the  handwi'iting  and  post-mark  to  be 
from  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dexter.  He  opened  it  and  read  but 
a  few  lines,  when  the  blood  started  to  his  temples  in  such  a  sud- 
den rush  that  he  dropped  the  letter,  and  almost  fell  into  a  chair. 

"  My  God  1"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  it  true  1'^ 

For  a  moment  he  was  unable  to  proceed  ;  then  he  again  seized 
the  missive  with  a  trembling  hand,  while  the  blood  alternately 
flushed  His  face  and  left  it  pale  and  blanched. 

The  letter  was  not  long — we  will  transcribe  it. 

"  Dear  Nephew, — I  hasten  to  announce  to  you  a  painful 
event  which  occurred  only  this  morning.  Our  esteemed  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  Jacob  Leavitt,  died  this  morning  at  nine  o'clock.  Ho 
was  apparently  in  his  usual  health  up  to  tlie  moment  when  he  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  fit,  and  expired  before  assistance  could  be 
rendered.  The  attack,  his  physicians  say,  was  apoplexy,  brought 
■  on,  I  regret  to  add,  and  say  only  confidentially  to  you,  by  a  fit 
of  passion  with  his  young  and  interesting  wife,  thus  rendered 
a  widow. 

"  If  your  business  will  allow,  it  will  be  no  more  than  appropri- 
ate for  you  to  come  and  attend  the  funeral  on  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, which  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  do.  The  services  are 
in  my  church.  Affectionately  yours,    David  Dextek." 

Stanton  sat,  when  he  had  finished  the  perusal  of  the  letter,  for 
a  long  time  lost  in  sober  thought. 

"  So,"  mused  he,  "  it  is  a  fit  ending.  He  who  could  get  in  a 
passion  with  one  like  her,  deserves  — "  Here  he  checked  him- 
self, "  A  widow,  and  yet  so  young  !'*  he  continued.  "  She  does 
not  deserve — yes — no — she  deserves  everything  that  is  good — may 
Heaven  bless  her." 

The  funeral  solemnities  took  place  as  announced,  in  tho  chm*ch 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dexter,  and  Stanton's  uncle  delivered  the  funeral 
discourse.  Stanton  himself  was  present,  but  during  the  whole 
ceremony  ho  did  not  once  see  the  face  of  the  young  and  bereaved 
wife,  who  was  dressed  deeply  in  black,  and  kept  her  face  closely 
covered  with  the  flo^ving  crape  veil.  After  the  funeral  he  paid  her 
a  brief  visit  of  formal  condolence  and  ceremony,  and  then  he 
returned  to  tho  city  as  hastily  as  he  came. 


CHAPTER  XL 


EVENTS  ATTER  THE  DEATH. 


"  Well  !"  eagerly  exclaimed  Ellen  Leavitt,  one  day,  a  short 
time  after  her  uncle's  decease,  as  she  encountered  Mark  on  hia 
way  home  from  Mi'.  Leavitt's  house.  Her  countenance  and  de- 
meanor, as  well  as  her  words,  exhibited  her  impatience  to  learn 
what  information  he  had  gained, 

"There  is  no  will,"  he  simply  replied,  in  a  tone  which  indi- 
cated his  own  satisfaction  at  the  news  which  he  communicated. 

Ellen's  eyes  also  sparkled  with  pleasure. 

"  Maria  will  be  entitled,  then,  only  to  a  tliird,"  said  she,  in  a 
half  exulting,  half  inquiring  tone. 

"  Not  even  that,"  coolly  returned  Mark.  "  Her  settlement  has 
provided  for  that." 

"  What  settlement?" 

"  Made  by  the  late  Jacob  Leavitt  upon  Maria  Soeley  before 
their  marriage." 

"  How  much  does  it  give  her  ?"  eagerly  inquired  Ellen. 

"  Ten  thousand  dollars." 

"  It  is  enough  for  tho  designing  upstart — more  than  she  de- 
serves," said  Ellen  in  a  contemptuous,  but  exulting  tone.  "How 
much  is  tho  estate  estimated  to  be  worth  V 

"  About  three  hundred  thousand,"  replied  Mark,  coolly. 

"  Magnificent !"  exclaimed  Ellen.  "  And  all  of  it,  except  that 
miserable  settlement,  is  — " 

"  Ours  !"  simply  ejaculated  Mark. 

It  was  not  strictly  true,  as  Mark  stated  to  his  sister,  that  no 
will  bad  been,  found  among  the  papers  of  tho  deceased  Mr.  Leav- 
itt, and  yet  his  remark  was  true  as  a  legal  conclusion,  and  per- 
haps, after  all,  since  it  is  the  testator's  last  will  wliich  is  alone  en- 
titled to  be  called  so,  it  was  true  in  other  respects.  Still,  there 
was  a  paper  found,  purporting  to  be  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  Jacob  Leavitt,  in  which  insuument,  after  commending  his  soul 
to  his  Maker  in  a  customary  pious  manner,  he  made  comparative- 
ly trifling  bequests  to  Mark  and  Ellen,  other  small  ones  also  to 
his  servants,  among  whicli  old  Sam  figured  conspicnously,  and 
leaving  two  or  three  quite  munificent  charitable  legacies,  he 
proceeded  • 
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"Item — all  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  estate,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, wheresoever  situated,  or  in  whatsoever  shape  invested,  I 
give  and  bequeath  to  my  beloved  wife  Maria,  to  bo  at  her  disposal 
and  for  her  sole  use  and  benefit  forever." 

But  the  instrument  was  neither  witnessed  nor  signed.  It  bore 
date  duiing  the  first  year  of  Sir.  Leavitt'a  maiTied  life ;  and  had 
been  made,  evidently,  when  the  cuiTent  of  his  atfections,  "  like  to 
the  Pontic  sea,"  yet  "  knew  no  ebb."  Alas!  like  other  waters, 
they  proved  to  be  inconstant  enough,  after  a  time. 

The  paper  had  been  carelessly  thrown,  after  having  been  scrib- 
bled upon  and  soiled,  into  tlie  bottom  of  Mi'.  Leavitt's  desk, 
where  it  had  remained,  its  author  imcouscious  of  its  existence, 
a  dnmb  but  eloquent  monument  of  the  neglect  which  marked  his 
conduct  towards  his  young  and  gentle  wife  during  the  later  years. 
It  was  good  for  nothing  of  course.  Mark  Leavitt  was  therefore 
right  enough,  for  all  his  or  Ellen's  purposes,  in  saying  that  there 
was  no  icilL 

As  the  nearest  male  relative,  Mark  undertook  the  care  of  Mr. 
Leavitt'a  papers,  and  locked  them  up  and  took  possession  of  the 
keys,  assuring  Maria,  with  cool  impudence,  that  it  was  his  prov- 
ince and  duty  to  do  so,  not  only  on  account  of  his  relationship  to 
the  deceased,  but  also  because  the  latter  had  frequently  declared 
that  he  intended  his  nephew  to  be  one  of  his  executors.  He 
was  also  kindly  officious  in  assuring  Maria  that  he  would  relieve 
her  of  the  onerous  duty  of  administrating  her  deceased  husband's 
estate,  since,  as  he  intimated  as  delicately  as  he  could,  her  share 
was  so  very  small,  and  thai  too,  secured  by  settlement. 

"Settlement!"  echoed  Maria,  in  astonishment — a  little  indig- 
nant, too,  at  Mark,  who  did  not  sufi'er  any  more  time  than  he 
could  help  to  elapse,  before  he  approached  her  with  the  disagree- 
able topics  of  business. 

"  The  settlement  made  upon  you  before  marriage,  by  Mr. 
Leavitt,  and  signed  by  yourself,"  retunicd  Mark,  in  a  tone  which 
he  intended  to  be  simply  suggestive  and  in  aid  of  her  memory ; 
but  which  expressed  something  quite  different  to  the  ear  of  Maria. 
"  I  never  signed  one,"  returned  she,  with  no  little  warmth  and 
excitement  of  manner,  but  in  greater  wonder  than  before,  and 
hardly  knowing  what  treachery  to  look  for  next. 

"  Certainly  you  must  have  forgotten  it,  no  doubt,"  replied 
Mark,  in  an  insinuating,  plausible  manner.  "  It  is  among  your 
husband's  papers,"  he  added  carelessly. 

*' A  settlement — and  signed  by  me  !"  repeated  Maria. 
"  Undoubtedly, — I  will  show  it  to  you  if  you  do  not  yet  recall 
the  circumstance,"  said  Mark. 

"  I  know  I  never  signed  it — I  do  not  wish  to  see  it,"  returned 
Maria.  "  I  do,  too,"  she  added,  in  a  moment,  retracting  her 
words.  "  Oblige  me  by  procuring  it,  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble." 
"  I  am  happy  to  accommodate  you,"  returned  Mark,  with 
great  alacrity.  "  You  will  doubtless  remember  your  signature, 
when  it  is  shown  you." 

So  saying  he  took  his  hat  and  left  the  house.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments he  returned,  and  immediately  produced  a  paper,  purport- 
ing to  be  what  he  asserted,  signed  by  Jacob  Leavitt  and  Maria. 
She  did  not  read  it,  but  merely  glanced  at  the  signature. 
"  It  is  not  mine,"  she  exclaimed  in  an  instant,  "  it  is  a  forgeiy !" 
"  0,  well !"  coolly  replied  Mark,  "  since  you  choose  to  deny 
your  autograph,  it  is  no  matter  to  me.  The  instrument  will  of 
course  be  presented  for  legal  proof." 

"  It  can  be  proved  only  by  perjury !"  exclaimed  Maria,  with  a 
vehemence  almost  unnatural  in  one  who  had  borne  so  long  and 
meekly  all  that  Mark  Leavitt  and  his  sister  had  chosen  to  put  up- 
on her.  She  suspected  instantly,  though  she  had  no  idea  what 
eflfect  the  instrument  would  have  upon  her  claim  to  a  share  of  her 
husband's  property — which  she  now  cared  so  little  about  that  she 
would  willingly  have  surrendered  it  all  without  a  murmur,  if  it 
could  have  gone  anywhere  else  except  into  the  hands  of  Mark 
and  Ellen — that  they,  or  at  least  Mark,  was  not  ignorant  how 
this  settlement,  which  of  course  she  knew  to  be  false,  came  in- 
to existence.  She  was  surprised,  naturally  enough,  at  its  pro- 
duction ;  but  her  surprise  did  not  prevent  her  from  being  indig- 
nant also  at  the  foul  practices  in  which  she  knew  it  must  have 
originated. 

When  Mark  finally  left  her,  therefore,  to  her  great  relief,  she  sat 
for  a  moment  in  thought,  and  then  rang  a  bell  and  called  for  old 
Sam,  her  most  trusted  servitor,  who  removed  with  her — as  we 
have  neglected  to  mention  Maria  had  also  done — to  her  old  home, 
the  house  of  Mr.  Laybach.  Old  Sam  was  happy  and  proud  to 
serve  her — ^prouder  still  of  the  confidence  she  reposed  in  him, 
which  repaid  him  for  his  devotion  and  loyalty. 

"  Sam,"  said  she,  as  he  entered  with  his  sailor-like  awkward 
bow,  and  stood  before  her,  his  rot^h  figure  appearing  still  huger 
and  more  ungainly  in  contrast  with  the  delicate,  now  almost  ethe- 
real form  of  his  mistress.  She  spoke  in  those  kind,  musical  tones, 
which  fell  on  old  Sam's  ear,  as  upon  others,  with  a  magical  spell, 
even  though  employed  on  the  coounonest  subjects.  "I  have  a 
mission  for  you  to  perform — can  you  travel  ^  I  want  you  to  go 
immediately  to  the  city  and  find  Mr.  Stanton — you  know  him  ; 
you  can  ascertain  the  situation  of  his  office  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dexter.  I  shall  not  write ;  you  have  merely  to  say  that  I  wish 
to  see  him — on  business,  be  careful  to  tell  him  that — and  beg 
him  to  call  upon  me  as  soon  as  he  can  find  it  convenient.  Ton 
understand  V 

"Ay,  ay,"  returned  Sam,  in  his  gruff  voice — he  had  never  left 
off  his  sailor  habits  of  speech,  and  had  never  been  deprived  of  its 
free  use.  "  I  should  understand  it  and  remember  it,  if  it  was 
as  long  as  a  towing  line.  I'll  tell  him  every  word,  just  as  you 
say  it." 

Maria  smiled,  and  dismissed  him ;  and,  after  she  had  done  so, 
still  sat  and  mused  until  the  twilight  began  to  deepen  the  shadows 
upon  her  pale  face. 


"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Laybach,  entering  the  room,  "  that 
you  are  grieving  too  much,  and  keeping  yo^lrsclf  too  much  alone. 
The  dispensations  of  Providence,  though  sometimes  severe,  are 
always  designed  for  the  best ;  it  is  impious  to  mourn  over  them 
too  deeply." 

Mrs.  Laybach  spoke  in  a  kind  and  sympathetic  tone. 

"I  scarcely  have  time  to  do  so,"  returned  Maria,  with  a  sigh  ; 
"I  am  ah'cady  pestered  with  business.  That  odious  Mark  Leav- 
itt has  held  me  for  most  of  the  afternoon,  upon  the  disagreeable 
topic  of  settling  my  husband's  estate.  1  heartily  wish  there  was 
none  to  settle,  if  it  would  relieve  me  of  him." 

"  I  canuot  understand  your  dislike  of  Mark.  I  have  always 
thought  him  very  much  of  a  gentleman." 

"  As  far  as  manners  go,  he  is,"  replied  Maria,  **  That  is," 
she  added,  qualifying  her  remark,  "as  far  as  they  are  to  be  seen 
in  public.  If  I  were  not  compelled  to  meet  him  any  more  than 
you  ai-e,  I  should  be  satisfied,  perhaps,  to  allow  him  all  the 
accomplishments." 

"  Weil,  he  and  his  sister  are  the  only  persons  I  ever  heard  you 
speak  ill  of, — ^I  have  no  doubt  you  have  good  reason  to  do  so, 
though  I  do  not  know  them,"  said  Mrs.  Laybach.  "  Bat  come, 
supper  is  waiting."  « 

It  was  too  late  in  the  day,  when  old  Sam's  mission  was  en- 
trusted to  him  by  his  mistress,  for  him  to  think  of  starting  until 
the  morrow.  Nobody  had  yet  conceived  the  idea  of  laying  a  rail- 
road track  along  the  banks  of  a  river  capable  of  carrying  upon  its 
bosom  crafts  of  all  sizes,  with  the  commerce  of  the  world  beneath 
their  decks.  That  was  left  to  a  later  day,  when  no  project  is  too 
extravagant  to  excite  wonder,  and  when  the  world  receives  with 
the  same  undisturbed  complaisance,  Paino's  or  Ericsson's  pre- 
tensions, as  well  as  the  gravest  accounts  of  enterprising  French- 
men flying  from  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame ;  when,  too,  it  is  not 
ashamed  to  think  quite  seriously,  that  the  fanciful  dream  of  poor 
Poe,  of  balloons  carrying  to  all  points  the  pleasure-seekers  as 
well  as  the  commerce  of  the  world,  is  "not  all  a  dream,"  but  the 
prophetic  shadow  of  coming  events,  which  it  shall  witness  ere 
long  !  No  invention  now  is  doomed  to  a  sentence  of  insanity  on 
account  of  the  apparent  wUdness  of  the  project,  and  even  poor 
Gray,  if  he  should  now  propose  a  railroad  across  the  Atlantic, 
the  track  to  be  supported  by  balloons,  would  not  be  deemed  so 
mad  a  man,  as  when,  years  ago,  he  first  advanced  the  idea  of 
supplanting  the  living  by  the  iron  horse. 

And  by  the  way,  speaking  parenthetically,  before  we  go  on,  we 
wish  to  say  that  the  above  idea,  of  an  Atlantic  railroad,  is  secured 
by  patent  in  the  clerk's  office. 

By  the  morning  boat,  then,  old  Sam  proceeded  to  the  city,  and 
readily  found  Stanton's  office.  The  latter,  as  the  messenger  en- 
tered, did  not  at  first  notice  him,  so  deeply  was  he  involved  in  the 
contents  of  a  volume  which  lay  open  before  him.  He  hardly  ex- 
pected a  client  J  long  days  and  m,onths  he  had  already  sat,  almost 
in  the  same  position,  and  no  one  had  entered  to  disturb  his  stud- 
ies, save  perhaps  -his  laundress,  occasionally  to  receive  her  dues, 
or  once  in  a  while,  also,  a  young  friend  who  only  came  in  to 
be  social,  and  brought  no  welcome  case  to  the  hands  of  the  young 
attorney. 

Old  Sam,  however,  did  not  long  remain  unnoticed.  .  Stanton 
greeted  him  with  cordiality,  not  unmixed  with  surprise ;  nor, 
either,  it  must  be  said,  without  also,  an  instant  suspicion  of  the 
business  on  which  he  came.  There  is  no  harm  in  saying  that,  in 
fact  Stanton  had  expected — quite  confidently  looked  for,  indeed — 
a  m^essage  in  some  shape,  to  the  effect  of  that  which  old  Sam  did 
not  long  delay  the  communication  of.  Ho  was,  therefore,  not 
wholly  unprepared  for  an  immediate  ti'ip  to  P — ,  and  told  old 
Sam,  in  consequence,  that  he  would  follow  him  home  the  day 
after  the  morrow ;  or,  if  he  chose  to,  and  could  wait,  he  should 
be  happy  to  have  his  company  on  that  day.  Old  Sam  concluded, 
however,  that  he  might  be  wanted  at  home,  and  indeed,  did  not 
care  to  remain  away  longer  than  he  could  help,  and  therefore  told 
Stanton  that  he  should  return  in  the  morning. 

"  Well,  ray  good  fellow,  I  do  not  see — it  is  possible  that  I  may 
go  with  you  then.  I  don't  think  of  an}'thing  at  present,"  said 
Stanton,  in  a  musing  manner,  "  to  prevent  me  from  doing  so." 

The  fact  was,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  him.  But  as  the 
business  was  not  urgent,  for  anything  he  knew,  he  did  not  wish  to 
seem  in  too  great  haste,  but  rather  to  make  a  little  hypocritical 
delay,  in  order  to  give  out  thereby  that  he  was  not  so  utterly  des- 
titute of  business,  and  that  this  was  not — as  it  was  in  fact — the 
very  first  that  he  had  had  to  do.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  pardonable 
vanity,  or  delicacy,  which  made  him  dislike  to  let  Maria  think 
that  she,  whom  so  many  and  somewhat  awkward  reminiscences 
connected  with  himself,  was  the  first  one  who  had  confided  to  his 
hands  a  professional  trust.  The  relation  was  decidedly  a  new 
one.     His  feelings  may  be  understood,  therefore,  and  excused. 

Stanton's  desire  however,  of  having  some  little  further  conver- 
sation with  old  Sam,  and  the  pleasure  he  took  in  hearing  the  re- 
tu-ed  sailor  talk,  as  he  did  talk,  of  little  else  except  his  mistress, 
prevailed  over  other  considerations.  They  entered  the  conveyance 
together. 

Stanton  did  not  converse,  hut  allowed  old  Sam  to  ramble  on 
as  he  chose.  He  was  sure,  in  this  way,  to  hear  all  ho  wished  on 
the  topic  that  pleased  him  most,  without  betraying  anything  which 
he  might  wish  to  hide. 

"  You  ought  to  have  seen,"  said  the  faithful  servitor,  contin- 
uing the  gossip  which  we  have  not  hitherto  reported — he  was 
speaking  of  course,  of  his  mistress — "you  ought  to  have  seen 
how  she  cried  and  took  on,  only  quiet  like,  you  know,  like  her — 
when  the  doctors  said  Mr.  Leavitt  was  gone,  and  they  couldn't 
save  him.  She  wouldn't  hardly  let  anybody  else  come  near  him ; 
and  when  Ellen  Leavitt  came  in  and  pretended  to  be  crying  too, 
and  leaned  over  the  bed  to  look  at  her  uncle's  face,  it  would  have 


done  you  good  to  see  how  Mrs.  Leavitt's  eyes  flashed — though 
the  tears  were  in  'em — and  how  proudly  like  she  took  away  El- 
len's hand  from  the  bed-clothes  near  Mr.  Leavitt's  face.  You 
wouldn't  have  thought  that  Mr.  Leavitt  had  fell  into  a  fit  and 
died  when  he  was  so  angry  with  her  that  he  could  hardly  speak — 
all  for  nothing,  I  know,  too — and  that  the  last  words  he  said  were 
so  hard  to  her,  that  they  brought  the  tears  into  her  eyes.  I  be- 
lieve she  felt  worse  than  if  he  had  been  always  as  kind  as  he  was 
at  first,  and  just  Uke  an  angel — she  is  just  like  one,  Mr.  Stanton  ; 
she  was  sorry  for  him,  because  he  died  so,  and  didn't  think  about 
the  hard  words  he  had  spoken  to  her. 

"  When  I  was  a  rough  sailor,  I'm  rough  enough  though,  now/' 
continued  old  Sam,  "  I  used  to  swear  like  a  pirate,  and  say  some- 
times I  didn't  believe  in  a  God  or  a  heaven,  Uke  an  infidel,  but  I 
believe  now  there  must  be  one ;  I  can't  think  such  an  angel  as 
Mrs.  Leavitt  will  go  to  the  same  place  hereafter  with  Mark  I" 

Stanton  listened  thoughtfully  during  all  this  discourse,  and 
smiled  at  the  last  illustration,  though  he  could  not  help  being 
affected.     Old  Sam  went  on. 

"I've  heard  say  there  aint  any  will,  and  I  guess  there  aint," 
said  he,  "  but  it's  just  as  well.  Mark  and  Ellen  would  have  got 
all  the  property,  if  Mr.  Leavitt  had  made  one.  I  know  some- 
thing about  another  paper  though,  but  I  aint  sure  that  anything'a 
going  to  be  done  with  it." 

Stanton  heard  this  remark,  but  occupied  as  he  was  by  other 
thoughts  which  ran  in  the  train  of  Sam's  previous  talk,  did  not 
heed  it  particularly,  or  make  the  inquiry  which  it  would  naturally 
suggest.     He  continued  silent,  preferring  to  let  Sam  run  on. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  know,  Mr.  Stanton,  that  we  aint  at  the 
old  place,  now  V* 

"No !  where  then  ?" 

"Mrs.  Leavitt  said  she  couldn't  bear  to  stay  there;  besides, 
Mark  came  there  so  often,  as  if  he  had  a  right  to,  that  she  said 
she  hoped  to  get  rid  of  him  by  going  back  to  her  father's." 

"  Her  father's  ?" 

"  Mr.  Laybach's,  you  know ;  she  calls  bim  father,  and  he  is  just 
the  same  as  one.  But  if  she  wanted  to  be  rid  of  Mark,  it  hasn't 
done  any  good ;  he  comes  there  as  much  at  he  did  before,  and 
was  there  all  the  afternoon,  the  day  before  I  started  after  you. 
She  don't  like  business  much,  and  acts  just  as  if  she  didn't  care  a 
bit  about  money  or  anything  of  that  sort." 

The  boat  soon  arrived  at  the  wharf  frequented  by  the  villagers 
of  P — .  Mr.  Laybach's  carriage  was  there,  as  if  expecting  Stan- 
ton, but  he  declined  to  go  immediately  to  his  house,  sayuig  that 
he  would  go  to  his  uncle's,  and  call  upon  Mrs.  Leavitt  in  the 
morning. 

[to  be  continued.] 


OLD  LETTERS. 

No  two  words  could  well  be  brought  together,  out  of  which  a 
more  pregnant  meaning  might  be  gleaned  than  the  above.  Old 
letters  !  the  very  intonation  of  our  voice  as  we  utter  them  startles 
us.  They  summon  up  anew  the  long  silent  echoes  of  sounds 
heard  only  in  that  once  world  of  youth — a  chaos  now — out  of 
which  we  have  passed ;  till,  rising  boldly  before  us  in  this  our 
later  sphere,  like  severe  rebuking  spectres,  come  all  buried  joys, 
dead  loves,  sworn  and  forsworn  friendships  and  irreconcilable 
hates.  Drag  yonder  chest  from  among  the  cobwebs  that  have 
gathered  about  it  for  thirty  mortal  years  ;  take  down  the  rusted 
key  from  tho  nail  where  it  has  hung  so  long.  Does  it  grate  and 
jar  in  the  unused  lock  1  What  of  that  1  The  sound  is  significant, 
in  perfect  miison  with  the  tone  that  shall  vibrate  through  the 
heart's  most  secret  chords  when  the  mournful  lid  is  hfted,  and 
the  indwelUng  spirit  invoked,  and  the  hoUow  sepulchre  laid  bare. 
But  courage  !  raise  the  groaning  lid,  and  dive  beneath  the  accu- 
mulated rubbish  for  the  long-hoarded  and  long-neglected  packet. 
Lay  out,  one  by  one  before  you,  the  motley  muster-roll  that  holds 
in  record  the  startling  fictions  of  a  life.  Pah !  a  smell  as  of  damp 
mould  hangs  about  it  hke  a  chamel.  A  brave  hand  is  needed  to 
unloose  the  string ;  the  knot  resists,  as  though  it  felt  the  mercy 
of  delay.  But  old  men  lack  patience,  and  so  you  cut  the  Gordian 
knot.    Now  look  as  in  a  mU-ror,  and  behold. — Cfiamhers'  Journal. 


PO^VER  OF  SELENCE. 

A  thousand  and  one  stories  are  told  of  the  good  effects  of  si- 
lence, in  cases  where  an  imaginary  potent  prescription  has  been 
taken — as  to  hold  some  magic  liquid  in  the  mouth  when  the 
storms  of  passion  were  raging  ;  the  good  result,  after  all,  was  duo 
to  the  silence  imposed  by  keeping  the  mouth  filled  so  that  to 
speak  was  impossible.  Politicians  understand  the  virtues  of  si- 
lence, and  many  an  aspiring  man  has  destroyed  his  hopes  of  suc- 
cess by  being  too  eager  to  deline  bis  position.  John  Adams  said  that 
Washington  had  the  most  remarkable  mouth  of  any  man  he  had 
ever  seen,  for  he  possessed  the  remarkable  gift  of  controlling  Ins 
lips.  It  has  passed  into  a  proverb  that  "  no  man  was  ever  written 
down,  except  by  himself,"  and  it  may  be  affirmed  that  few  peo- 
ple understand  the  force  or  appreciate  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  mysterious  quality  of  silence.  One  of  David  Hume's  rules 
of  conduct,  which  he  declares  that  he  inflexibly  maintained,  and 
which  might  be  imitated  with  advantage  hy  some  writers  of  the 
present  day,  was  never  to  reply  to  anybody.  He  adds ;  "  and 
not  being  very  irascible  in  my  temper,  I  have  easily  kept  myself 
clear  of  all  literary  squabbles."  The  skeptical  pliilosopher  had 
not  that  common  but  foolish  ^^ish  to  have  the  Uu-il  icvrd.  A  mod- 
ern writer  has  defined  the  "  last  word  "  to  be  the  most  dangerous 
of  infernal  machines. — Newbury  port  Herald. 


ATMOSPHERIC  PHENOMENON. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  of  an  officer  in  the  Napier  fleet. 
"  There  is  not  an  inch  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  but  we  have  cross- 
ed over.  It  is  a  strange  place — the  effect  of  the  irregular  refrac- 
tion is  very  smgular.  The  other  morning  we  saw  a  light-house  in 
the  air,  and  on  looking  at  the  chart,  it  was  proved  to  be  fully  fifty 
miles  off.  Ships  appear  when  you  are  nearly  a  day's  sail  from 
them,  now  with  three  hulls,  now  without  sails,  and  in  a  moment 
with  a  cloud  of  canvass,  now  turning  upside  do\vn,  and  half  a 
dozen  ships  over  the  other,  all  as  large  as  the  biggest  three  deck- 
er ;  and  when  you  come  up  with  her,  she  is  some  iusignificaut  lit- 
tle coaster.  We  are  within  a  couple  of  degrees  of  the  AiTtie  circle  ; 
the  sun  does  not  set  until  10  P.  M.,  and  rises  about  2 ;  wo  havo 
broad  daylight  all  the  time  it  is  below  the  horizon.  We  are  going 
to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  shall  there  sec  tho  sun  at  raiduiglit." 
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HOUSE  IN  WHICH  DANIEL  WEBSTER  WAS  BORN. 

Above  we  give  a  view  of  the  house  in  which  Daniel  Webster 
was  born,  January  18,  1782.  It  looks  mral  enough  to  gratify 
the  most  ardent  lover  of  country  life.  Oue  would  hardly  think 
such  a  retired  spot  likely  to  be  the  birth-place  of  one,  who  in  after 
life  should  attain  so  wide-spread  a  celebrity  as  the  champion  and 
defender  of  constitutional  law,  and  who  should  rank  among  the 
highest  intellectual  characters  to  be  found  on  the  pages  of  history. 
But  no  iQconsidcrable  number  of  our  greatest  and  noblest  men 
have  found  their  origin  in  the  humble  log  cabins  and  hamlets  of 
our  interior  country,  a  fact  which  should  ever  be  remembered, 
verifying  the  adage,  that  "  honor  and  fame  from  no  condition  rise.'' 


JACOB'S  WELL. 

The  representation  below  gives  a  good  view  of  this  ancient 
well,  80  often  referred  to  in  Scripture,  and  memorable  as  the 
scene  of  the  inten'iew  between  our  Saviour  and  the  Samaritan 
woman,  recorded  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  John.  Mounts  Gerizim 
and  Ebal,  the  mountains  of  Blessing  and  Cursing,  rise  boldly, 
side  by  side,  in  Samaria,  to  the  heigbt  of  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  feet— being  separated  by  a  lovely  valley  of  but  a  few 
hundred  yards  in  width.  The  southernmost  is  Gerizim  ;  and  here, 
according  to  the  Samaritan  tradition,  is  where  Abraham  prepared 
the  altar  for  the  sacrifice  of  his  son  Isaac,  and  the  children  of  Is- 
rael were  commanded  to  build  the  altar  to  the  Lord.  They  are 
called  the  mountains  of  Blessing  and  Cursing,  from  the  fact,  that 
in  the  valley  between  them,  the  congregation  of  Israel  were  as- 
sembled, while  the  six  priests  of  the  Levites  pronounced  the 
blessings  of  the  law  from  Gerizim,  and  the  curses  from  Ebal, 
which  are  detailed  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  (chap.  26: 
1 — 13.)  No  verdure  of  any  consequence  is  found  upon  Mount 
Ebal.     This,  according  to  Uie  tradition,  is  caused  by  the  cui-ses 


pronounced  from  it,  that  the  mountain  itself  has  become  accursed. 
On  Mount  Gerizim,  the  Samaritans  erected  their  temple  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  Some  foundation  stones  can  be 
seen  at  the  present  day,  supposed  to  be  remains  of  the  temple. 
Immediately  beneath  the  mountains,  at  the  opening  of  the  valley 
into  the  plain,  is  the  parcel  of  ground  which  Jacob  gave  to  his 
son  Joseph,  and  where  the  latter  lies  buried,  if  we  believe  the  tra- 
dition. His  tomb  is  seen  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ebal,  a  small 
Turkish  "wcUey,"  with  a  dome.  But  the  most  interesting  object 
in  connection  with  this  scene,  is  the  well  of  Jacob,  and  of  the 
identity  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  its  locality  is  so  well  described 
in  the  sacred  writing.  It  can  be  seen  in  the  engraving  immedi- 
ately in  the  foreground,  with  the  dancing  dervishes  performing 
their  zirkirs  or  sacred  dances  around  it.  Our  engraving  is  taken 
from  Banvard's  Panorama  of  the  East.  Mr.  Banvard  describes 
the  well  as  being  deep,  as  the  Bible  mentions.  He  was  not  content 
with  a  superficial  examination  of  it,  but  pulled  off  his  coat  and 
descended  into  it,  when  he  found  a  subterranean  chamber,  appa- 
rently having  once  been  used  as  a  chapel.  The  ruins  of  a  church 
lie  near  by,  and  no  doubt  the  Terra  Sancta  monks  once  had  a 
station  at' this  venerable  spot.  At  tins  well  our  Saviour  convers- 
ed with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  while  "  his  disciples  were  gone 
away  into  the  city  to  buy  meat."  This  city  still  exists  a 
short  distance  up  the  valley,  lietween  the  mountains.  Its  present 
name  is  Nablaus,  but  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  called  Sychar, 
and  in  the  Old,  Shechem. 


MR.  HORKER,  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

California  seems  destined  not  only  to  be  considered  the  Eldo- 
rado of  the  west,  rich  in  its  harvests  of  gold,  but  .also,  before 
long,  to  be  a  great  agricultural  country.  Already  is  it  bountiful- 
ly developing  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  vast  returns  of  produce 
repay  the  farmer  nearly  as  well  as  its  auriferous  deposits  remu- 
nerate the  miner  for  his  toil.  The  portrait  we  give  above  is  that 
of  Mr.  Homer,  whose  large  investments  in  agriculture  on  this 
border  of  the  Pacific  have  procured  for  him  the  title  of  the  great- 
est farmer  in  California.  Respecting  the  topographical  features 
of  California,  the  face  of  the  country  presents  a  greater  variety 
than  may  be  found  in  any  one  teri'itory  of  like  extent  npon  the 
whole  earth.  Several  ranges  of  huge  and  lofty  mountains — many 
of  their  peaks  of  volcanic  origin,  ascending  into  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow — extend  through  the  central  parts,  and  parallel 
with  the  sea-coast  of  the  State,  from  its  northern,  nearly  to  its 
southern  extremity.  On  the  coast  side  of  these  ridges,  as  well  as 
between  them,  the  surface  is  generally  diversified,  presenting 
many  varieties  of  soil,  thin  and  sandy  in  some  localities,  but  in 
others  abounding  in  the  richest  loam.  Among  the  hilly  regions, 
there  are  numerous  valleys  and  plateaus,  of  different  elevations, 
covered  with  a  soil  of  good  quality,  which,  wherever  duly  water- 
ed, is  capable  of  being  rendered  highly  productive.  But  these  are 
interspersed  with  large  tracts  of  rough,  broken,  and  apparently 
sterile  territory,  or  intersected  by  deep  and  rocky  ravines.  Until 
within  a  recent  period,  the  entire  country,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  widely  separated  spots,  exhibited  all  the  harsh  and  rugged 
characteristics  of  a  yet  unredeemed  wilderness.  The  elevated 
lands  at  certain  seasons  are  usually  denuded  of  vegetation,  or 
partially  overspread  with  stunted  trees  and  herbage.  But  in 
places  that  are  sheltered,  and  having  facilities  for  uTigation,  fruits 
and  garden  vegetables  grow  luxuriantly.  Though  few  agricul- 
tural experiments  on  a  large  scale  have  yet  been  made,  enough 
has  been  ascertained  to  show  that  the  resources  of  the  State,  in 
this  respect,  may  be  advantageously  developed.  Indeed,  it  is 
known  that  most  of  the  cereal  grains  can  be  produced  in  quanti- 
ties abundantly  adequate  to  the  wants  of  a  numerous  population. 
In  most  parts  of  the  country,  the  vine,  fig,  olive,  and  other  valu- 
able plants,  both  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones,  are  cultivated 
with  great  success.  Springs  of  water  abound  in  many  districts  ; 
while  in  others,  the  earth,  for  leagues  together,  exposes  a  naked 
and  arid  surface,  which  is  only  relieved  by  the  periodical  rains. 
Some  few  extensive  forests,  comprising,  occasionally,  trees  of 
enormous  magnitude,  have  been  met  with  by  United  States  ex- 
ploring paities ;  but  large  portions  of  the  territory  are  very  scan- 
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tily  wooded.  This  absence  of  trees,  and  the  consequent  want  of 
moisture,  and  of  shelter  to  the  earth  from  the  sun's  heat,  is  doubt- 
less a  grand  obstacle  in  the  way  of  agricultural  improvement;  but 
in  the  more  favored  portions  of  the  State,  where  effort  and  skill 
have  been  brought  into  requisition,  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the 
State  which  has  been  developed  has  been  wonderful.  Among  the 
foresMrees  most  common  in  California  are  the  oak,  ash,  beech, 
birch,  elm,  plane,  red  cedar,  and  pine  of  almost  every  description. 


A  CUBAN  MILKMAN. 

Few  matters  strike  the  observant  strcinger  with  a  stronger  sense 
of  then-  peculiarity  than  the  Cuban  milkman's  mode  of  supplying 
his  town  or  city  customers.  He  has  no  cart  filled  with  shining 
cans,  and  they  in  turn  filled  with  milk  (or  what  purports  to  be 
milk,  but  which  is  apt  strongly  to  savor  of  Cochituate  or  Croton), 
so  there  can  be  no  deception  as  to  the  genuine  character  of  the 
aiticle  which  he  supplies.  Driving  his  sober  kine  from  door  to 
door,  he  deliberately  milks  just  the  quantity  required  by  each  cus- 
tomer, dehvers  it,  and  drives  on  to  the  next.  The  patient  animal 
becomes  as  conversant  with  the  residence  of  her  master's  custom- 
ers as  he  is  himself,  and  stops  unbidden  at  regular  intervals  be- 
fore the  proper  houses,  often  followed  by  a  pretty  little  calf,  which 
amuses  itself  by  gazing  at  the  process,  while  it  wears  a  leather 
muzzle  to  prevent  its  interference  with  the  supply  of  milk  intended 
for  another  quarter.  There  are  doubtless  two  good  reasons  for 
this  mode  of  delivering  milk  in  Havana  and  the  large  towns  in 
Cuba.  First,  there  can  be  no  diluting  of  the  article ;  and  second, 
it  is  sure  to  be  sweet  and  fresh — this  latter  a  particular  desideratum 
in  SI  climate  where  milk  without  ice  can  be  kept  only  a  short  pe- 
riod without  spoiling.  Of  course  the  effect  upon  the  animal  is  by 
no  means  salutaiy. — Traveller's  Journal. 
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MR.  SHEIjTON,  the  CALIF0RNL\  BOTAJilST. 

■We  give  herewith  a  portrait  of  Professor  Shelton,  the  Califor 
nia  botanist  and  geologist,  who  has  entitled  himself  to  special 
notice.  "  He  has  done,  and  is  doing  more,"  says  a  San  Francis- 
co paper,  "  to  develop  the  real  resources  of  California,  to  pro- 
mote her  prosperity  and  add  to  the  happiness  of  her  citizens, 
than  every  quartz  crushing  machine,  pickaxe  and  long  torn,  from 
Klamath  to  San  Diego.  For  there  is  a  species  of  national 
wealth  more  valuable  than  gold,  and  a  class  of  citizens  more 
highly  to  be  prized  than  miners.  That  wealth  is  the  annual  prod- 
uct of  the  soil,  and  that  class  of  men  are  its  cultivators."  Mr. 
Sholton's  attention  was  for  a  long  time,  in  California,  directed  to 
the  exploring  and  setting  forth,  not  only  the  agi'icultural  capaci- 
ties of  the  State,  but  also  its  indigenous  productions.  In  these 
scientific,  but  highly  practical  pursuits,  he  has  climbed  the  moun- 
tains, and  traversed  the  plains  and  valley's  of  that  region,  preser\'- 
ing,  wherever  ho  went,  specimens  of  plants,  minerals  and  insects. 
His  herbarium  consists  of  many  thousands  of  pressed  flowers, 
and  where  the  originals  could  not  be  preserved,  colored  drawings  ; 
while  ho  has  procured,  in  person,  specimens  from  almost  every 
quartz  veia  in  the  strata. 


A  MINER  PROSPECTING. 

The  curious  looking  equestrian  represented  below,  shows  a  good 
Bpecimen  of  a  prospectmg  miner.  Thcic  he  is,  fairly  started  on 
his  travels,  and  as  veritable  a  voyager  after  gold  as  ever  marched 
under  Cortez  or  Pizjirro.  Though  not,  as  yet,  a  fortune  in  him- 
self, he  is  nevertheless,  a  complete  armory  in  se,  including  kitch- 
en and  apothecary's  shop,  ready  for  anything  and  everybody, 
Cirom.  &  lead  to  A  dozen  ffreasers.  Designed  by  a  Californian  ar- 
rist,  the  engraving  presents  no  bad  representation  of  the  gold 
hunter  as  he  really  is.  What  a  career  may  his  be  ere  he  strikes  a 
rich  deposit  of  the  root  of  all  evil !  We  hear  much  of  unwritten 
poetry,  but  depend  upon  it,  the  annals  of  unwritten  heroism  and 
unwritten  perseverance  and  suffering  would  far  surpass  them. 


CALIFORNIA   PLANTS. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  works  on  California,  but  it  seems  that 
we  still  want  works  which  shall  not  only  portray  the  wild  adven- 
tures, but  also  the  long  and  wearisome  researches,  with  their  at- 
tendant incidents,  which  have  been  experienced  in  prospedh^. 


LOCUSTS. 

In  1 839  and  '40  the  locusts  visited  Morocco,  destroying  whole 
fields  of  grain,  and  then  removing  to  other  parts  of  the  countiy, 
where  they  remained  untU  18-11,  when  they  disappeared  during  a 
severe  Levant  wind.      I  have  seen  these  insects  around  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Tangier  so  thick  that  a  blow  with  a  cane  would  bring 
hundreds  of  them  to  the  ground.    The  sun  at  times  was  complete- 
ly darkened,  and  the  loss  to  the  farmer  of  his  grain,  and  likewise 
the  produce  of  his  vineyard,  was  a  general  thing.     To  give  some 
idea  of  the  destmction  of  the  locust,  and  the  little  time  required 
for  eating  np  everything  of  a  green  nature,  may 
be  judged  from  the  facts  which  now  follow.     The 
garden  of  the  Danish  consul-general,  containing 
some  ten  acres  of  ground,  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  locusts  in  1839,  was  in  a  healthy  and  highly 
cultivated  condition,  and  in  this  state  I  saw  it  on 
Wednesday ;    on  the  ensuing  Saturday  I  visited 
it  wit^  a  friend,  when  not  a  vesrige  of  green,  or 
leaf  of  any  kind  was  to  be  seen,  even  the  bark  of 
the  trees  had  been  taken  off.      Had  a  fire  been 
kindled  and  allowed  to  bum  for  months,  the  work 
of  destruction  could  not  have  been  more  complete. 
The  garden  was  abandoned  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season.     The  Moors  regard  every  visit  of  the 
locust  as  a  curse  sent  upon  them  by  the  Almighty,  r    - 

and  although  their  religion  teaches  them  a  quiet 
resignation  to  the  will  of  fate,  they  do  all  they 
can  to  get  rid  of  their  tormentors.  To  accomplish 
this  object,  they  assemble  in  their  several  gardens  ^ 

and  vineyards,  with  as  many  of  their  friends  as  wiU  — 

join  them,  when  they  commence  a  war  on  the  lo-  '' 

cust  by  striking  on  two  reeds,  one  held  in  each 
hand,  while  the  women  strike  on  kettles  and  pieces 
of  tin,  accompanied  by  a  scream  or  shout  at  the 
extent  of  their  lungs.  The  noise  from  the  almost 
general  gathering  may  be  heard  for  miles,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  drive  the  locust  off  their  prop- 
erty, even  should  he  light  upon  that  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Writers  inform  us  that  the  Moors  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  prevent  the  increase  of  these  insects 
by  destroying  their  eggs,  from  a  religious  super- 
stition. This,  however,  is  not  so.  A  late  Sardin- 
mn  consul  gave  out  that  he  would  pav  forty  cents 
a  pound  for  all  the  locust  eggs  the  Moors  should 
bring  him.  The  temptation  was  too  strong  to  be 
resisted,  and  after  buying  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  dollars'  worth,  he  satisfied  Wmself  of  the 
experiment,  and  refused  to  buy  more.  The  locust 
is  similar  to  our  grasshopper  in  size  and  color. 
After  visiting  a  place  for  a  few  days,  it  deposits 
its  eggs  in  the  sand,  which,  it  is 'said,  produce 
60,000  young.  The  young  at  first  are  very  small, 
their  color  black,  -nitbout  wings.  Millions  of  them 
may  be  seen  for  miles,  blacking  and  covering  the 
wall  for  inches  thick.  In  three  days  they  change 
to  a  darkish  green  ;  it  is  about  this  age  they  are 
capable  of  doing  the  greatest  mischief;  in  three 
days  more  they  are  nearly  fall  sized,  when  they 
again  change  color  to  a  copper  hue,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  wings.  It  is  surprising  that  at  that 
age,  and  whQe  steadfastly  looking  at  them,  the  wing 
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can  be  seen  enlarging,  until  finally  it  reaches  the  necessary  size, 
when  after  a  few  turns  in  your  hand,  the  insect  feels  his  impor- 
tance, and  leaves  you  "  all  flying." — Cor.  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


LIFE  m  THE  PACIFIC. 

Among  the  myriad  islands  which  dot  the  surface  of  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  is  a  little  island  about  ten  miles  in  diameter,  lying 
near  the  Fejee  group,  called  Home  Island.  Its  climate  and  pro- 
ductions are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Its 
inhabitants  are  dark  complexioned,  and  are  said  to  be  the  most 
ferocious  and  savage  of  any  in  Polynesia.  Until  very  lately  they 
were  cannibals.  A  correspondent  of  the  Fictou  Chronicle,  writing 
from  a  whale  ship  in  the  tropics,  gives  the  following  description  of 
a  visit  to  these  interesting  people  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  wood, 
water,  yams,  etc.: — "  On  our  approach  we  were  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  tiventy  or  thirty  canoes,  filled  with  the  most  hideotis 
looking  vrretches  I  ever  beheld.  Their  hair,  which  is  long  and 
very  coarse,  stands  erect,  giving  them  a  most  ferocious  appearance; 
and  they  kept  up  such  an  unearthly  yelling,  being  overjoyed  to  see 
us,  that  we  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had' by  mistake 
discovered  a  small  comer  of  the  infernal  regions.  After  satisfy- 
ing their  curiosity  and  ascertaining  our  wants,  they  immediately 
returned  to  the  shore  to  satisfy  them,  and  in  a  short  time  several 
canoes  came  alongside  filled  with  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
island,  consisting  of  hogs,  fowls,  yams,  cocoa  nuts,  and  fraits  of 
all  kinds.  Then  commenced  a  trade  unsurpassed  by  any  rag  fair 
in  Europe ;  but  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  our 
money  was  of  no  value  to  them,  and  they  refused  to  take  it,  there- 
fore a  regular  barter  commenced.  Old  shirts,  handkerchiefs,  pipes, 
tobacco  and  fancy  trinkets  took  well  with  them.  Our  captain  be- 
ing an  old  Cape  Cod  Yankee,  who  had  been  seafaring  for  forty 
years,  understood  well  what  was  required  for  traffic  with  the  na- 
tives, and  having  of  course  come  prepared  for  the  occasion,  laid. 
in  forty  hogs,  two  hundred  fowls,  a  large  supply  of  yams,  cocoa 
nuts,  etc.,  in  exchange  for  what  cost  him  not  over  SI 5,  in  the  shape 
of  red  flannel,  knives,  hatchets  and  beads.  It  was  quite  amusing 
to  see  him  bargain  for  his  supplies,  especially  the  yams  which 
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grow  here  to  a  size  of  some  fifteen  or  twentvlbs.  One  percussion  cap 
was  to  be  given  for  one  yam,  but  the  old'sea  cock  not  being  satis- 
fied by  taking  small  and  great  as  they  came,  would  repeatedly  im- 
press upon  the  natives  the  necessity" of  bringing  large  yams,  by 
saying,  '  one  cap,  one  yam,  big  yam,'  at  the  same  time  stretching 
his  eyes  and  extending  his  hands  to  describe  the  size.   I  must  say, 
although  he  treated  us  very  well  during  the  passage,  if  he  ever  had 
any  conscience  it  had  little  to  do  in  trade  with  the  natives  of  Home 
Island."      Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  water,  the  vessel 
was  detained  at  the  island  eight  days,  during  which  our  hero  paid 
frequent  visits  to  the  shore,  and  became  quite  intimate  with  the 
king  and  all  the  nobiUty.      The  king  was  a  black,  rough-looking 
fellow,  six  feet  six  inches  in  height.     His  entire  wardrobe  consist- 
ed of  an  old  flannel  shirt  and  a  Panama  hat.      The  costume  of 
the  other  members  of  the  family  was  even  more  limited.      The 
mode  of  cooking  food  among  these  people  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Sandwich    Islanders,   and  is    thus   described : — 
"  They  bake  their  food  in  an  oven  or  shallow  hole 
dug  in  the  ground,  in  the  bottom  of  which  a  flat 
stone  is  laid,  embedded  in  mud,  and  when  it  is 
sufficiently  heated,  the  coals  are  taken  out  and 
several  layers  of  leaves  spread  on  the  stones,  after 
which  the  yams,  plantain,  banana,  etc,  are  care- 
fully laid  in,  and  a  layer  of  leaves  laid  over  the 
whole,  which  is  quickly  covered  with  earth.     By 
this  means  the  steam  is  confined,  and  vegetables 
cook  in  a  very  short  rime.      When  taken  out  of 
the  fiery  bed  smoking,  and  eaten  with  milk  of  the 
young  cocoa  nut,  they  cannot  be  pronounced  a 
bad  dish." 
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THE  CHAMELEON. 

It  has  been  matter  of  dispute  what  is  the  real 
color  of  this  animal ;  and  this  has  given  occasion 
to  many  ludicrous  stories  of  travellers.  Natural- 
ists suppose  that  its  different  hues  are  oi\ing  to 
the  varying  velocity  of  the  blood,  the  skin  being 
thin  and  granulated ;  which  is  the  case  when  the 
animal  is  alarmed  or  irritated  :  not  that  the  animal 
lias  the  power  of  giving  a  different  color,  as  has 
been  supposed,  or  is  conscious  of  doing  it,  but  that 
the  hue  is  afiertcd  and  altered  by  various  exposi- 
tions of  the  skin  to  the  light,  which  is  caused  by 
the  different  velocity  of  the  blood,  arising  from 
fear  or  antrer.  The  eye  of  the  chameleon  is  very 
remarkable ;  it  is  large  and  projecting  so  that  it 
can  see  behind,  before  and  on  either  side,  without 
turning  the  head.  The  eye  lid  is  gi*anulutcd,  as 
arc  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  ac- 
counts for  its  various  colors,  as  the  body  swells  or 
is  compressed.  It  is  without  any  visible  external 
ear.  The  tail  is  long,  and  enables  the  animal  to 
grasp  limbs  of  trees,  and  suspend  itself.  The 
lungs  are  found  lo  be  large,  and  when  fully  infla- 
ted the  skin  is  in  a  measure  transparent.  They 
appe.ir  at  limes  to  be  inhaling  the  air,  which  in- 
flates the  body  ;  and  thus  it  is  said  that  they  feed 
on  air.  It  is  scarcely  pos.sibIe  to  witness  anjthing 
more  cnrious  or  beautiful  that  the  rapid  transitions 
from  hue  to  hue,  exliibiicd  by  the  chameleon,  when 
aroused  to  motion.  The  cliamclcons  arc  all  ex- 
ceeding slow,  dull,  and  almost  torpid.  The  only 
part  which  ihey  move  with  celerity  is  their  long 
tongue.  This  organ  is  clothed,  at  its  extremity, 
wiih  a  viscid,  gluey  nincu':,  and  is  darted  out  for 
the  purpose  of  capturing  insects. — Nat.  ///.story. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
REMEMBRANCES. 


DT  PANKT  BELL. 


Oft  at  the  hoar  when  eTeoing  throws 

Its  gathering  shade  o'er  Tale  and  bill, 
While  half  the  scene  in  twilight  glows, 

And  half  in  sunlight  glories  still, — 
The  thought  of  all  that  we  hare  been, 

And  hope  and  fear  on  life's  loug  way- 
Remembrances  of  joy  and  pain, 

Come  mingled  with  the  close  of  day. 

The  distant  scene  of  youth's  bright  dream, 

The  Fmiling  green,  the  rustling  tree; 
The  murmur  of  the  grass-fringed  stream, 

The  bouBding  of  the  torrent  free — 
The  friends  whose  tender  voice  no  more 

Shall  sweetly  thrill  the  listening  ear; 
The  glow  that  love's  first  vision  wore, 

And  disappointment's  pangs — are  herd. 

But  soft  o'er  each  roTiving  scene 

The  chastening  hues  of  memory  spread; 
And  smiling  each  dark  thought  between, 

Hope  softens  every  tear  we  shed. 
0  thus,  when  death's  drear  night  comes  on, 

And  its  dark  shades  around  me  lie, 
May  parting  beams  from  memory's  sun 

Blend  softly  on  the  evening  sky ! 

1  ■^•^  > 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictoiial.] 
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BT     F.     GLEASON. 

Leipeio — ^Dresden— Bridge  over  the  Elbe — Royal  Palace— Picture  Gallery  of 
Dresden — Environs  of  the  City — Prague — Palace  of  Schonbrunn — Vienna. 

A  PLEASANT  trip  of  little  more  than  one  hundred  miles  brought 
me  from  Berlin  to  Lcipsic,  the  celebrated  commercial  city  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  delightfully 
fruitful  plain,  at  the  meeting  of  three  small  rivers — the  Elster,  the 
Pleissa,  and  the  Parda.  Leipsic  is  supposed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally built  by  the  Vandals,  about  the  year  700,  a  long  while  to 
look  back.  The  city  now  contains  some  seventy-five  thousand  in- 
habitants. One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  trade  appertaining  to 
this  capital  is  that  its  principal  business  transactions  occur  during 
the  three  great  annual  fairs  which  regularly  take  place  ;  and  at 
these  fairs  most  of  the  books  printed  in  Germany  are  sold. 

There  is  a  decided  air  of  comfort  and  substantiality  about  Leip- 
sic, and  thriftiness,  too ;  for  I  observed  a  large  amount  of  buQding 
going  on,  whole  streets  even  being  in  course  of  construction.  The 
environs  of  the  city  are  unvaried  by  a  single  eminence,  but  they 
are  very  pleasant,  and  highly  cultivated,  diversified  by  pleasant 
villages  and  handsome  villas.  Though  the  streets  of  the  city  are 
rather  narrow,  yet  the  squai-es  and  market-places  are  large  and 
fine  in  all  respects.  The  great  market-place  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  all  Europe,  sun*ounded  by 
the  most  quaint  architecture.  The  ramparts  of  the  town  have 
been  gracefully  laid  out  as  public  walks,  and  add  much  to  the 
beauty  and  comfort  of  the  place.  After  enjoying  some  pleasant 
hours  here  of  sigh^see^ng  and  careful  observation,  I  turned  my 
face  towards  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  after  about  seventy 
miles  of  travel,  arrived  at  Dresden. 

Dresden  is  the  usual  residence  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  is 
situated  on  the  river  Elbe,  with,  a  population  of  something  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand.  The  river  divides  the  town  into  two 
parts,  one  called  the  old,  the  other  the  new  town,  though  the  latter, 
having  been  mainly  built  for  over  four  centuries,  hardly  deserves 
such  a  title.  The  bridge  over  the  Elbe  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  Europe,  consisting  of  eighteen  arches,  and  built  of  hewn  stone. 
(For  a  view  of  the  bridge  see  engraving,  page  172.)  The  new 
town  is  by  far  the  best  portion  of  the  city,  the  houses  being  mostly 
built  of  free-stono,  high  and  substantial,  the  streets  broad,  straight, 
and  well  paved.  Dresden  is  most  admirably  located  more  than 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  Saxon  wine  country,  occupying  the  most  rich,  and  fertile, 
and  highly  cultivated  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Elbe.  Travellers 
call  it  the  "  German  Florence." 

The  royal  palace  stands  opposite  the  bridge  at  the  entrance  of 
the  new  town,  presenting  a  rather  indifferent  appearance  exter- 
nally ;  but  the  inside  makes  ample  amends  for  all  this,  the  apartr 
ments  being  spacious,  and  most  elegantly  furnished  in  all  respects. 
The  room  called  Gniiie  Gewolbe  {Green  Vaults),  is  a  repository 
of  great  riches  and  splendor,  as  well  as  of  remarkable  curiosities. 
It  is  composed  of  eight  arched  rooms,  filled  with  articles  of  pro- 
digious value,  consisting  of  gold,  precious  stones,  diamonds,  ru- 
bies, emeralds,  immense  pearls,  sappliircs,  etc.,  the  whole  valued 
at  several  millions  of  dollars.  My  eyes  were  dazzled  to  nrhingby 
the  effect  of  these  apartments,  and  I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever  again  see 
so  many  precious  stones,  all  put  together,  during  a  lifetime.  But  as 
I  passed  from  the  palace,  after  examining  this  and  various  other 
apartments,  I  could  not  but  pause  and  ask  myself  what  good  all 
these  accumulations  of  riches  did,  and  to  wonder  for  a  moment 
how  many  poor  and  half-starved  families  in  this  kingdom  might 
bo  permanently  relieved  from  want  and  care  by  the  expending  of 
one  half  the  money  invested  in  these  gaudy  gems. 

From  the  palace  I  lounged  into  the  celebrated  Picture  Gallery  of 
Dresden,  where  I  found  real  delight  and  profit.  There  are  here 
little  less  than  two  thousand  choice  paintings,  among  which  I  ob- 
served Raphael's  Madonna  di  Sisto,  considered  the  second  best 
painting  in  the  world.  I  could  have  passed  a  week  in  this  gallery, 
but  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with  a  few  hours'  study  of  its 
empting  walls.    The  cathedral  here  belongs  to  the  crown,  and 


the  music  afforded  on  the  Sabbath  is  celebrated  all  over  Gennany, 
while  hundreds  of  strangers  always  throng  its  aisles.  To  me 
it  seemed  more  like  a  superb  opera,  than  the  church  music  of 
the  Catholic  service ;  it  was  far  more  attractive  than  the  opera 
which  I  visited  on  the  following  evening.  In  passing  from  the  ca- 
thedral, the  Princess  Augusta  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  she  entered 
her  carriage.     She  had  been  enjoying  the  rapturous  music  within. 

Few  capitals  that  I  have  visited  abroad  have  pleasanter  envi- 
rons, or  more  attractive  drives  in  their  vicinity,  than  has  Dresden. 
Nearly  all  the  roads  leading  out  of  it  are  planted  on  either  side 
with  fine  shade  trees,  and  the  roads  are  in  excellent  condition. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  city  there  runs  a  large,  finely  constructed 
street,  lined  on  either  side  with  gi-aceful  linden  trees,  near  the  upper 
end  of  which  are  extensive  barracks  for  the  use  of  the  army.  There 
are  several  excellent  militaiy  academies  here,  and  the  art  of  war 
is  by  no  means  neglected  by  the  people ;  indeed,  to  me  it  often 
seems  strange  to  obsen'e  a  petty  principality  with  a  standing  army 
quadruple  that  of  the  entire  United  States.  If  they  would  substi- 
tute school-houses  for  barracks,  and  books  for  bayonets,  that 
"  good  time  coming  "  would  seem  nearer  at  hand. 

A  delightful  railroad  trip  of  a  hundred  and  eighteen  miles, 
through  some  of  the  pleasantest  scenery  I  have  yet  observed, 
brought  us  to  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia.  This  city,  situated 
very  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  contains  some  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants ;  the  habitations  extending  on  both 
sides  of  the  Moldau ;  and  the  place  is  surrounded  by  pleasing  and 
picturesque  heights.  The  finest  view  of  the  city  I  could  obtain 
was  from  the  royal  palace,  in  which  resides  the  ex-emperor  of 
Austria.  Here  I  could  see  Prague  in  its  basin-like  location,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  rocks  and  eminences,  upon  the  slopes  of 
which  the  buildings  rise,  tier  after  tier,  as  they  recede  from  the 
water's  edge.  It  is  quite  a  commercial  and  prosperous  city,  but 
its  streets  are  narrow,  dark  and  winding,  with  many  massive  and 
gloomy  looking  edifices.  I  found  here  many  memorials  of  his- 
torical events  that  engaged  my  attention  and  prompted  my  re- 
membrances. After  a  short  stay  at  Prague,  I  hastened  forward  to 
Vienna,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

Adopting  my  invariable  rule,  I  at  once  secured  the  exclusive 
services  of  an  intelligent  commissionaire,  and  prepared  to  look 
about  me.  I  first  drove  out  to  the  imperial  palace  of  Schonbrunn, 
the  summer  residence  of  the  emperor.  The  immediate  approach 
to  the  palace  is  over  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  Crossing  the 
river  Wien  here,  one  reaches  a  large,  massive  iron  gate,  with  stone 
obelisks,  each  surmounted  by  a  golden  eagle.  This  gate  leads  to 
an  extensive  squai'e  fronting  the  palace.  The  entrance  to  the 
ground  floor  forms  an  open  arched  hall,  resting  on  pillars,  and 
running  through  the  structure  to  the  garden  beyond.  The  grounds 
about  it  are  crowded  with  choice  fruits  and  flowers,  fountains  and 
statuary.  I  passed  hours  in  enjoying  them  until  a  terrific  thun- 
der storm  drove  us  to  the  palace  for  shelter.  The  apartments 
are  not  usually  shown  to  strangers,  but  my  guide  understood  the 
way  to  procure  this  privilege,  and  a  few  pieces  of  silver  was  the 
only  cost.  Probably  had  the  emperor  not  been  absent  on  his  wed- 
ding tour,  the  privilege  could  not  have  been  granted.  To  describe 
the  gorgeous  splendor  here  would  be  only  to  repeat  the  interior  of 
the  palace  I  have  so  lately  described. 

Vienna,  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  empire,  has  a  population  of 
some  four  hundred  thousand,  and  is  situated  on  an  ai-m  of  the 
Danube,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  small  rivers,  Wien  and  Alster. 
It  is  nearly  circular  in  the  form  of  its  site,  being  some  ten  miles  in 
circumference,  but  the  city  proper,  in  the  centre,  is  scarcely  more 
than  three  miles  round.  From  its  size,  wealth,  and  numerous 
population,  Vienna  at  once  impresses  the  traveller  with  a  sense  of 
its  political  importance,  and  leads  him  to  class  it  with  London 
and  Paris.  The  houses,  both  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  are  in  gen- 
eral large  edifices,  and  built  around  court-yards,  while  they  afford 
apartments  for  many  families  under  each  roof,  some  of  them  being 
quite  towns  in  themselves.  These  houses  are  generally  owned  by 
some  prince  or  rich  man,  and  some  bring  in  a  rental,  I  am  told, 
as  high  as  £3000  per  annum.  There  is  a  look  of  antiquity  about 
Vienna  that  is  striking  ;  and  all  its  best  structures,  palaces,  and 
tlic  like,  are  erected  in  the  ancient  part  of  the  toivn,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  city  proper,  still  the  "  west  end  "  of  Vienna. 

Vienna  has  one  great  and  marked  excellence,  worthy  of  all 
praise.  I  refer  to  its  numerous  parks,  squares,  and  breathing 
spots,  conducing  so  materially  to  the  health,  comfort  and  pleasure 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  fine,  open  grounds  known  as  the  Prater, 
form  the  finest  park  in  Europe.  This  spot  is  thronged  by  cheer- 
ful pedestrians  on  Sundays  and  all  holidays,  and  is  largely  im- 
proved by  cafes,  shows,  pavilions,  and  the  like.  The  city  abounds 
also  in  statuary  and  fine  architectural  structures,  with  many  noble 
thoroughfares.  There  is  probably  no  other  capital  in  Europe 
more  abundantly  furnished  with  charitable  institutions  than  this, 
in  form  of  hospitals,  houses  for  invalids,  asylums,  and  such  like 
institutions.  The  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  especially  is  represent- 
ed to  be  one  of  the  most  peifcct  in  its  organization  and  general 
excellence  in  the  kno\\Ti  world.  Jews,  Turks,  Christians,  or  oth- 
erwise, are  free  to  these  charitable  homes. 

The  inhabitants,  judging  from  casual  observation  during  my 
sojourn  thus  far,  are  comprised  of  a  very  mixed  nationality ; 
among  the  merchants  there  are  certainly  a  very  large  number  of 
Greeks  ;  Jews  arc  met  with  everywhere  on  the  continent,  but  I 
think  here  especially.  Music  and  musical  instruments  seem  to  be 
a  staple  commodity  here,  and  certainly  the  exports  must  consist 
largely  in  musical  instruments  of  every  conceivable  character,  and 
especially  in  fine  violins  and  stringed  instruments.  Cutlery,  watch- 
es and  jeweliy  are  also  most  extensively  manufactured. 

I  shall  keep  an  observant  eye  about  me  in  this  populous  capital, 
and  duly  record  the  result  of  my  impressions  in  my  next  commu- 
nication for  the  readers  of  the  Pictorial. 


[Written  for  Gloaflon'fl  Pictorial.] 

MRS.  NEWMAN'S  PARLOR. 


BT    31IR3.    E.    WELLMOKT. 


Ir  was  not  that  Mrs.  Newman's  parlor  was  so  tastefully  famish- 
ed, nor  that  its  location  was  so  pleasant,  that  made  it  so  delightful 
to  me  J  it  was  only  because  Mrs.  Newman  was  there,  and  her 
pleasant,  sunny  face  irradiated  any  place  where  its  bright  beams 
might  fall.  I  rarely  saw  her  but  in  this  parlor ;  and  in  our  many 
hours  of  intercourse  I  had  learned  so  much  of  the  true  meaning  of 
life,  that  the  spot  where  so  much  wisdom  waa  'gathered  seems  to 
me  more  sacred  than  any  other. 

I  did  not  at  first  comprehend  what  made  Mrs.  Newman  so  uni- 
versally cheerful ;  for  nothing  seemed  to  discompose  her  serenity. 
I  had  seen  her  husband  come  home  rather  petulant,  and  wonder 
why  he  couldn't  enjoy  as  much  abroad  as  at  home ;  and  then  he 
would  commence  a  tirade  upon  business  and  business  transactions, 
and  canvass  the  characters  of  some  so-called  "  honorable  men," 
and  once,  with  an  oath,  I  heard  him  declare  "he  believed  all  the 
vexations  of  life  fell  upon  men."  But  Mrs.  Newman  had  such  a 
kind  way  of  turning  his  thoughts  into  a  more  agreeable  channel, 
that  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  he  would  forget  all  his 
troubles,  and  that  parlor  would  exhibit  as  lovely  an  aspect  as  if 
no  cloud  had  ever  flitted  over  it.  I  tried  to  look  minutely  into 
the  secret  of  always  maintaining  such  a  serene  spirit;  of  ascer- 
taining how  Mrs.  Newman  always  had  a  kind  word,  and  the  hand 
of  friendship  extended,  and  the  heart  of  philanthropy  to  embrace 
all  the  suffering  and  sinful,  all  the  tempted  and  forlorn.  I  saw 
she  passed  through  what  I  considered  trials  in  my  lot.  She  had 
faithless  domestics  who  defrauded  her,  and  whom  I  should  have 
driven  from  my  presence ;  but  she  took  them  by  the  hand  and  car- 
ried them  away  into  some  lonely  chamber,  and  spoke  with  them 
of  their  transgressions,  and  received  them  back  on  trial ;  and  old 
Nancy,  her  cook,  having  been  thus  dealt  with,  became  in  time  a 
rich  reward  to  her  for  all  her  labors.  And  when  by  chance  any 
one  of  her  domestics  went  away  who  had  long  been  in  her  service, 
it  was  rightly  calculated  that  they  would  gladden  and  enrich  any 
poor  man's  house. 

It  was  a  by-word  among  well-trained  families  that  the  children 
"were  as  well-behaved  as  the  Newman  children;**  and  yet  there 
seemed  to  be  no  austerity  in  government,  no  forced  restraint,  but 
every  duty  was  cheerfully  performed  without  any  positive  com- 
mand. Everybody  delighted  to  visit  the  Newmans  because  she 
was  characterized  as  such  an  agreeable  lady. 

But  a  severe  affliction  came  upon  Mrs.  Newman.  Frank,  her 
eldest  son,  and  the  most  promising  of  the  three,  was  di'ovraed  by 
the  upsetting  of  a  pleasure-boat ;  and  now,  thought  I,  Mrs.  New- 
man's cheerful  demeanor  will  be  tested.  I  expected  to  find  her 
frantic  (for  every  mother  usually  is  at  such  intelligence),  but  she 
took  my  hand  and  led  me  into  that  little  parlor,  and,  in  a  subdued 
voice,  spoke  of  the  severity  of  the  blow,  and  the  shock  it  had 
occasioned  her;  but  said  she,  "my  mind  is  stayed  upon  the 
Almighty  comforter,"  and  she  soothed  her  husband,  and  gently 
quelled  the  tear-drops  from  the  little  gathered  band. 

In  after  life,  when  sickness  and  soitow  invaded  my  domestic 
circle,  the  bright  hopes  I  had  heard  entertained  by  my  friend  in 
that  parlor,  came  afresh  to  my  recollection,  and  I  longed  for  the 
same  serene  spirit  to  endure  life's  trials.  Mrs.  Newman  was  now 
a  wdow,  but  still  was  the  same  meek  and  cheerful  Christian.  I, 
therefore,  when  greatly  harassed,  sat  down  one  day  and  begged 
her  to  write  to  me  the  secret  of  her  sunny  smile,  for  it  haunted 
me  perhaps  the  more  because  It  waa  denied  me.  I  will  give  you 
the  answer. 

"Mt  DEAR  Ann, — This  letter  is  written  in  the  very  room  you 
so  earnestly  desire  to  revisit.  There  is  no  gloom  about  it;  no 
funereal  trappings  of  woe,  that  make  it  a  sad  retreat,  although  the 
forms  of  many  loved  ones  have  been  borne  from  it  since  wo  last 
met ;  but  my  gaze  follows  them  to  a  world  far  more  agreeable  to 
dwell  in  than  any  present  habitation,  because  'all  tears  are  there 
wiped  away.*  I  never  can  distrust  the  goodness  of  my  Heavenly 
Father,  who,  without  any  will  of  my  own,  introduced  me  into  so 
fair  a  world  as  this — so  teeming  with  beauty,  so  full  of  sunshine 
to  those  who  do  not  themselves  cause  the  clouds  to  dim  their  path- 
way. That  goodness,  I  doubt  not,  will  follow  me  to  another  state, 
and  make  for  me  a  still  more  glorious  future.  This  is  my  sus- 
taining hope.  I  have  had  the  usual  experience  of  sickness,  dis- 
appointments, deaths ;  but  I  have  been  upheld  under  such  trials, 
and  have  pressed  on  the  more  actively  as  burdens  accumulated. 
Indeed,  I  know  not  what  it  is  to  pass  an  idle  hour;  and  I  can  truly 
say,  I  am  never  happier  than  when  literally  pressed  with  engage- 
ments. In  sickness,  I  can  devise  relief  for  others ;  in  affliction, 
more  duties  are  demanded  as  fresh  son-ows  thicken  about  my 
patliway — only  the  desponding  and  querulous  children  of  eartli 
grieve  me  that  they  no  better  understand  the  true  nature  of  their 
discipline.  Eemember,  Ann,  a  good  wife  is  one  that  gladdens  her 
husband's  home;  that  shares  his  trials  as  an  alleviator;  that 
smooths  his  brow  when  heavy  care  has  wrinkled  it,  and  gently 
leads  his  heart  from  the  treasm-cs  which  perish,  to  those  which 
'  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt.'  Look  at  life  from  such  an 
observatory,  and  you  will  see  a  pleasant  prospect,  dotted  only  here 
and  there,  with  trying  dispensations  to  make  the  soul  more  health- 
ful as  it  plumes  its  upward  flight." 

Is  it  any  wonder  Mrs,  Newman's  parlor  was  the  most  cheerful 
spot  I  ever  visited,  or  that  such  vivid  reminiscences  gather  about 
my  memory  even  now,  long  years  afterwards  ?  And  you  and  I 
have  the  same  power  to  make  our  dwellings  so  light  and  glad- 
some, that  in  coming  time,  others  will  remember  with  delight  the 
sunny  radiance  which  made  those  spots  so  green — even  when  our 
mortal  vision  shall  have  become,  dim. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's, Pictorial.] 

CLARENCE    AND   EVELINE. 

A  TALE  OF  LAKE  LEMAN. 


BY  CHARLES  E.  -WAITE. 


Softly,  one  lovely  summer  evonin?,  floated  a  boat  song  over 
Lake  Leraan.  The  little  bark  from  whence  it  proceeded  glided 
noiselessly  over  the  unrippled  water,  the  little  waves  curling 
around  its  prow  and  clicking  tunefully  against  its  sides.  The 
shores  which  bordered  the  lake  were  strewn  mth  all  that  was  pic- 
turesque in  nature  and  beautiful  in  art.  Little  tillages  sleeping  in 
the  solitude  of  verdant  valleys  lined  its  banks,  while  far  in  the  dis- 
tance loomed  up  in  tho  heavens  the  mountain  scenery,  grandly 
beautiful.  At  the  head  of  the  lake  the  great  St.  Bernard  reared 
its  majestic  peak,  just  visible  in  the  fading  twilight,  with  its  sum- 
mit kissing  tho  clouds.  On  the  shore  opposite  to  where  the  boat 
was  sailing  stood  a  villa,  with  verandas  and  balconies,  backed  by 
vineyards  and  flower  gardens.  In  front  was  a  la%vn  of  the  green- 
est and  softest  verdure,  which  sloped  gently  to  the  water's  side, 
Just  below,  upon  tho  opposite  shore,  was  another  villa,  of  larger 
and  more  magnilccnt  proportions,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
a  grove,  and  fronted  like  the  other  by  a  gently  declining  lawn,  which 
reached  to  the  water's  edge. 

It  was  a  sweet  voice  from  which  the  song  proceeded,  and  the 
^Kmony  was  in  unison  vriih  the  soft  and  quiet  beauty  of  the  scene. 
The  singer  was  a  slight  youth,  of  fair  complexion  and  classic  con- 
tour of  feature  ;  around  his  fair,  youthful  face  there  played  a  pro- 
fusion of  brown  curls,  and  in  his  hands  was  a  guitar.  He  had  a 
companion — a  man  of  middle  age,  with  a  calm  and  thoughtful 
brow,  a  quiet  and  self-collected  manner,  and  a  serene  but  settled 
expression  of  melancholy  in  his  eyes  and  smile.  His  long  hair 
floated  with  careless  grace  about  his  forehead,  and  there  was  a 
stately  quiet  in  his  whole  mien.  They  both  sat  in  the  stem  of  the 
boat,  and  were  enjoying  a  scene  that  would  have  stirred  the  soul  of 
a  Boecacio  or  a  Claude. 

"  Sing  me  the  song,  Clarence,  that  you  used  to  sing  on  Lake 
Como." 

The  youthful  minstrel  re-strung  his  guitar  and  uttered,  in  the  soft 
Italian  tongue,  the  notes  of  that  beautiful  boat  glee,  beginning : 

*'  The  beautiful  clime— thou  climo  of  love  I 
Thou  beAutifoI  Italy." 

While  he  was  executing  it,  another  boat,  freighted  with  a  fairer 
burden,  drifted  slowly  past  them.  In  it  were  two  ladies.  The 
elder  was  a  handsome  woman,  with  dark  eyes  and  dark  brown 
hair  ;  her  manner  was  subdned  and  matronly,  conforming  perfect- 
ly with  the  method  of  conventional  elegance.  Her  companion  was 
younger  by  many  years.  Her  hair  was  dark  auburn,  and  hung  care- 
lessly in  natural  ringlets  about  her  face ;  her  eyes  large  and  blue ; 
her  complexion  just  relieved  from  the  olive  by  an  evanescent  yet 
perpetually  recurring  blush ;  her  chin  round  and  dimpled ;  her 
mouth  exquisitely  shaped,  and  her  figure  a  little  below  the  ordinary 
standard,  yet  round,  and  perfect  as  any  that  ever  glowed  from  the 
pencU  of  Titian. 

As  their  boat  floated  calmly  by,  the  ladies  smiled  and  bowed 
slightly,  though  strangers,  in  token  of  the  pleasure  they  experi- 
enced in  the  minstrelsy  of  the  young  musician. 

"  Those  ladies  are  strangers ;  know  you  anything  of  them, 
Clarence  V 

"  I  observed  them  yesterday  afternoon  walking  the  terraces  and 
lawn  of  the  villa  nearly  opposite  yours,  sir,"  answered  Clarence. 
The  handsome  youth  was  the  gentleman's  valet. 

"  They  have  but  lately  come  there,  for  I  have  marked  that  that 
villa  has  been  closed,  and  no  one  has  promenaded  its  grotmds  thus 
far  during  the  whole  summer." 

They  ceased  conversing,  and  the  sound  of  Clarence's  music 
again  swelled  melodiously  over  the  waters  of  a  lake  which,  though 
it  want  the  wild  and  rocky  beauty  of  Como  or  Maggiore,  is  yet 
superior  to  them  in  that  finish  of  loveliness  which  art  can  bestow. 

"  Help  !  help  !"  The  shriek  was  in  wild  discordance  with  the 
soft  melody.  Turning  their  heads  in  the  direction  of  the  cry,  the 
gentleman  and  his  companion  perceived  the  boat  which  had  just 
passed  them  bottom  upwards,  near  a  projecting  pier,  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile,  while  the  water  around  it  was  whirling  in  eddies, 
and  strewed  with  oars,  cushions,  boatmen's  hats,  and  ladies* 
plumes.  Quicker  than  thought  their  little  vessel  had  rounded, 
and  seizing  their  oars,  the  two  gentlemen  rowed  with  tremendous 
pulls  towards  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  The  careless  oarsmen,  in 
attempting  to  round  the  pier,  had  gone  too  closely ;  the  boat  had 
struck  against  a  hidden  rock  which  projected  from  it  into  the  lake, 
and  capsized.  When  Clarence  and  his  master  reached  the  spot 
they  found  the  rowers  sitting  upon  the  keel  of  the  overturned 
boat,  shivering,  and  gazing  stupidly  into  the  gurgling  water.  In- 
stantly the  fearless  valet  leaped  upon  the  gunwale,  and  plunged 
in;  his  master  quickly  followed.  For  a  moment,  not  a  sound 
was  heard  but  the  murmur  of  the  gushing  water,  as  it  closed  in 
broad  ripples  over  the  spot  where  they  had  disappeared.  The 
next,  and  Clarence  rose  to  the  surface,  his  curls  dripping  like  the 
locks  of  the  bathing  Narcissus,  bearing  in  his  arms  the  lifeless 
form  of  the  youngest  of  the  ladies.  He  swam  to  the  boat,  and 
climbing  over  its  side,  employed  every  means  to  restore  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  pale  beauty  whom  he  had  rescued. 

Meantime  his  master  had  risen  to  the  surface,  having  failed  in 
his  first  attempt  to  save  the  drowning  ladies ;  but  observing  a 
dark  object  like  a  dress  sinking  slowly,  at  a  little  distance,  he 
again  disappeared,  and  arose  the  second  time,  sustaining  with 
great  ikill  and  power  of  muscle  the  drooping  form  of  the  other 
dame.  Mounting  into  his  boat  with  his  lifeless  burden,  he  rowed 
as  fast  as  circumstances  would  permit  towards  the  villa  which  his 


valet  had  indicated  as  the  residence  of  the  fair  but  unlucky  navi- 
gators. 

"  Clarence,  rido  instantly  to  Vaud,  or  Berne,  and  procure  the 
nearest  surgeon  ;  I  vnW  bear  tho  ladies  into  tlio  house  and  en- 
deavor to  resuscitate  them." 

Clarence  looked  very  much  as  if  ho  would  have  preferred  the 
task  of  resuscitating  liimsolf  the  young  maiden  whom  he  had 
saved,  hut  ho  obeyed  orders. 

Tho  gentleman  bore  them  gently  within  the  white  walls  of  the 
villa,  and  ere  the  surgeon  arrived  had  nearly  succeeded  in  recall- 
ing them  to  life.  Clarence  gazed  with  interest  upon  the  features 
of  the  maid,  beautiful  in  their  deadly  pallor,  and  looking  as  if 
just  carved  from  spotless  marble  by  the  chisel  of  Phidias. 

"  Come,  Clarence,  all  danger  is  over,  and  we  may  now  saftly 
leave  the  ladies  to  the  caro  of  the  surgeon  and  their  attendants. 
We  will  call  tomorrow  and  congratulate  them  upon  their  fortu- 
nate deliverance."  His  master  uttered  this  in  a  somewhat  hurried, 
agitated  tone.  His  words  fell  upon  tho  ear  of  the  entranced  Clar- 
ence very  much  as  the  beating  of  a  gong  would  strike  the  tympa- 
num of  one  who  was  listening  to  the  rich  and  swelling  melody  of 
a  cathedral  choir.  He  could  have  gazed  upon  the  lovely  vision 
before  him  until  morning. 

They  entered  their  boat  and  rowed  across  the  lovely  lake  to  the 
villa  opposite,  which  we  have  described. 

Clarence  waited  patiently,  next  day,  for  orders  to  make  prepar- 
ations to  cross  the  lake  for  the  proposed  call.  No  orders  came, 
however ;  his  master  shut  himself  up  in  his  study,  and  appe^ired 
to  have  forgotten  entirely  the  exiBteoce  of  the  ladies. 

On  the  day  after,  as  he  was  gazing  wistfully  towards  the  oppo- 
site shore,  he  observed  a  boat  cutting  swiftly  through  the  glassy 
water,  in  the  bows  of  which  sat  the  fair  maidemoiselle  who  was 
engaging  so  large  a  share  of  his  thoughts,  and  her  elder  com- 
panion. 

"  They  have  come  to  present,  in  person,  their  thanks,"  thought 
the  beautiful  valet,  and  his  heart  bounded  with  joy.  He  went 
eagerly  to  inform  his  master  of  the  expected  arrival.  He  found 
him  pacing  his  library  with  hea^'y  strides.  It  w..b  a  large  room, 
lined  with  book-cases  of  dark  rose-wood,  inlaid  with  ormolu  and 
crowned  with  bronze  busts.  At  intervals  there  were  arches  in 
which  were  placed  statues,  copies  of  the  great  sculptors. 

"The  ladies  are  rowing  across  the  lake,  sir,  in  this  direction." 

As  he  heard  the  information,  a  strange  expression,  partly  of 
pain  and  partly  of  pleasure,  crossed  the  handsome  features  of  the 
gentleman,  but  quickly  composing  himself,  he  walked  out  into  his 
grounds  to  meet  them.  The  ladies  had  just  alighted  at  the  foot 
of  the  \a.vni,  and  were  proceeding  towards  the  house. 

In  a  sofc  and  grateful  tone,  the  elder  presented,  in  behalf  of  her- 
self and  her  daughter,  their  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  timely  succor 
which  had  been  rendered  them.  A  sweet  blush  suffused  the  love- 
ly face  of  the  younger,  and  she  cast  down  the  long,  deep  fringes 
of  her  eyes,  as  she  extended  to  Clarence  a  little  white  hand,  and 
offered  him,  as  her  peculiar  preserver,  a  sweet  acknowledgment. 

"Will  you  honor  me,  ladies,  by  walking  over  my  grounds  V 

Clarence  would  have  gone  down  on  his  knees  before  his  master 
for  uttering  that  invitation. 

The  ladies  had  introduced  themselves  as  Teresa  and  Eveline 
de  Montaigne.  Clarence  walked  by  the  side  of  the  charming 
Eveline,  and  descanted  upon  every  subject,  and  upon  every  object 
that  met  his  eye,  with  all  the  eloquence  which  young  love  so  early 
brings  to  the  lips.  The  maiden  listened  -with  pleasure  and  eag- 
erness to  the  voice  of  the  handsome  youth,  and  the  sensitive 
flush  mounted  to  her  temples,  whenever  his  feelings  hurried  him 
away  into  inadvertent  warmth.  A  soft  sentiment  had  just  begun 
to  bud  in  her  little  heart,  which  displayed  itself  subsequently  in 
long  nights  spent  in  thinking  and  dreaming  of  handsome  pages 
rescuing  errant  dames  from  the  jaws  of  destruction,  Clarence's 
master  accompanied  Madame  de  Montaigne  through  the  terraces 
adorned  with  urns  and  sculpture,  and  into  the  gardens  blooming 
with  orange  trees,  aloes  and  rare  exotics.  His  manner,  though 
extremely  courteous,  and  marked  by  the  greatest  elegance  and 
ease,  was  yet  very  changeful  and  often  almost  wild,  when  he 
would  gaze  into  his  companion's  face  with  a  strange  and  peculiar 
earnestness.  As  the  ladies  were  about  to  depart,  Madame  dc 
Montaigne  asked  her  preservers  to  supper  at  her  villa,  upon  the 
day  but  one  succeeding.  Clarence's  heart  thumped  again  against 
his  embroidered  waistcoat.  When  they  were  gone,  the  beautiful 
villa  with  its  lawn  and  flowers  appeared  a  most  dreary  solitude. 
His  whole  world  was  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Leman. 

His  master  again  betook  himself  to  the  library,  and  seldom 
appeared.  His  rides  upon  the  lake  were  forgotten,  and  he  no 
longer  took  the  interest  he  was  accustomed  to,  in  directing  the 
adornment  of  his  rural  palace  and  its  gardens,  A  change  had 
come  over  him. 

The  evening  after  the  visit  of  the  Montaignes,  you  might  have 
seen,  gentle  reader,  had  you  been  there  and  been  attentive,  a  little 
boat  shoot  out  from  the  harbor  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn,  and  glide 
swiftly  over  the  silver  lake  in  the  direction  of  the  residence  of  the 
fair  ladies.  Had  you  looked  closely  ere  his  form  had  vanished  in 
the  dimness  of  tho  deep  twilight,  you  would  have  discerned  the 
graceful  shape  of  Master  Clarence,  as  he  rowed  skilfully  across 
towards  the  haven  where  his  hopes  were  now  all  moored.  His 
heart  fluttered  as  he  saw  Eveline  de  Montaigne  promenading 
alone  the  soft:  green,  close  by  the  lake  shore.  A  sympathy,  like 
that  which  had  led  him  across  the  water,  had  drawn  her  out  into 
the  moonlight. 

"  Mademoiselle  Eveline,  I  carelessly  forgot  my  guitar  the  other 
evening,  and  left  it  in  your  villa.  Pardon  my  intrusion — but  the 
evening  is  so  sweet  that  I  could  not  forbear  tho  luxury  of  a  few 
measures  upon  these  dreamy  waters." 

Clarence  didn't  care  a  fig  for  his  guitar  jtist  then.    All  the  op- 


eras of  Rossini  would  not  have  purchased  a  smile  from  that  sweet 
face.  The  guitar  was  procured,  but  instead  of  sailing  out  upon 
the  lake  he  sat  down  upon  a  mos.sy  embankment  by  the  shore, 
and  at  her  request,  began  to  practise  the  art  in  which  he  had 
shown  himself  so  skilful.  The  inter%'als  of  the  songs  were  filled 
up  with  the  music  of  their  voices  in  conversation.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful scene ;  the  moon  shone  over  them,  and  the  lake  slept  below 
in  silver. 

"  Mr.  Templeton  appears  a  singular  sort  of  person  I"  observed 
Eveline. 

"  He  met  with  a  terrible  affliction  when  a  young  man." 

Eveline  was  too  highly  bred  to  be  inquisitive  as  to  the  particu- 
lars of  the  atfliction,  but  she  looked  very  much  as  if  she  would 
have  been  greatly  pained  were  such  afflictive  dispensations  to 
befall  all  young  men. 

The  evening  was  too  short  by  half  for  the  enraptured  youth. 
His  oar-blades  dipped  into  the  blue  waters,  but  there  was  a  little 
cord  attached  to  a  spot  imdcr  a  star  embroidered  with  silver  on 
the  left  side  of  his  waistcoat,  which  was  constantly  pulling  him 
back,  and  he  proceeded  very  slowly.  Eveline's  heart  was  as  full 
of  confused,  yet  happy  emotions,  as  her  velvet  boddico  could 
bear  without  bursting. 

The  evening  arrived  when  Mr.  Templeton  had  engaged  to  snp 
with  Madame  de  Montaigne.  That  lady's  villa  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  a  deep  peristyle,  which  supported  the  roof.  Be- 
tween two  columns  in  front  was  a  high  portal,  which  opened  in- 
to a  long  hall  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  Di- 
rectly in  the  centre  this  hall  widened  into  a  circular  apartment, 
lighted  from  above ;  the  walls  adorned  with  landscapes  richly 
painted,  and  the  stained  glass  overhead  casting  a  rich  tinge  upon 
the  objects  around.  This  was  Madame  de  Montaigne's  supper 
room.  The  doors  at  each  end  of  the  hall  were  open  and  the 
breezes  from  the  lake  played  coolly  through.  The  handsome 
dame  presided  at  the  table  with  dignity  and  elegance.  The  gen- 
tleman whose  name  the  reader  has  ascertained  to  be  Templeton, 
was  aflfablo  and  polite,  but  tho  same  singularity  of  demeanor  was 
to  be  observed,  which  we  have  before  adverted  to,  whenever  he 
gazed  upon  the  face  of  his  hostess.  She  remarked  it,  and  when 
his  looks  were  bent  upon  her,  on  one  occasion,  with  unusual  earn- 
estness and  meaning,  an  expression  of  deep  pain,  almost  suffer- 
ing, crossed  her  features,  and  she  involuntarily  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands.  No  sooner  did  Templeton  see  the  action,  than  grasp- 
ing her  arm,  he  leaned  forward,  and  in  a  tone  of  the  most  violent 
agitation,  ejaculated  : 

"For  the  love  of  God  tell  me  !  are  you  Teresa  Lorraine  V 

Tho  hands  of  the  lady  dropped  upon  the  table,  and  gazing 
wildly  into  his  face,  she  exclaimed  in  great  excitement : 

"  Edward  Temple !" 

The  gentleman  raised  her  in  his  arms  and  bore  her  to  a 
fountain  ;  she  had  swooned. 

During  the  enactment  of  this  scene,  Clarence  and  Eveline  who 
had  been  talking  with  their  eyes  over  an  omelette  smiffle,  gazed  up- 
on the  scene  in  mute  astonishment.  They  sat  in  silence  for  a  few 
moments  awaiting  the  denouement  of  the  affair.  Presently  tho 
two  returned,  Madame  de  Montaigne  leaning  upon  tho  gentle- 
man's arm,  and  wearing  a  composed  and  happy  face.  Mr,  Tem- 
pleton, or  Temple,  walked  up  to  Eveline  and  saluted  her  fair 
forehead  in  a  mysteriously  affectionate  manner,  that  greatly  sur- 
prised the  maiden  herself,  and  considerably  disturbed  Clarence. 
The  young  people  looked  in  wonder  for  an  explanation. 

"Eveline,  you  are  my  daughter  !" 

"  But  I'm  not  your  son  1"  interrogated  Clarence,  hastily. 

Temple  smiled  at  his  eagerness,  and  Eveline  cast  down  her 
eyelids  and  crimsoned  to  the  temples. 

"  No,  but  you  have  my  autliority  for  becoming  so,  if  you  can 
obtain  the  sanction  of  that  blushing  maiden.  But  listen  !"  Mr. 
Temple's  voice  became  almost  solemn.  "  Twenty  years  ago  I 
travelled  through  Erance.  It  was  during  the  time  of  her  ntimer- 
ous  revolutions.  I  met  in  Paris,  Teresa  Lorraine.  I  married 
her,  bought  a  ^illa  upon  the  Loire  and  lived  for  two  months  in 
happiness,  unmolested.  One  evil  day,  a  boat-load  of  French 
soldiers  landed  on  my  grounds,  took  her  prisoner,  and  bore  me 
to  Paris.  As  I  was  conducted  through  the  streets,  a  child  richly 
dressed,  fell  from  an  emblazoned  carriage,  and  had  I  not  torn 
from  my  guards  and  rescued  it,  it  would  have  been  cni^hed  be- 
neath the  wheels.  The  carriage  whirled  away,  and  I  never  saw 
it  more.  That  child  I  took  to  prison  with  me ;  I  educated  liim 
after  I  had  been  released  by  the  government,  my  accusers  being 
able  to  sustain  no  charge  against  me — I  took  him  with  me  when 
I  returned  to  my  villa  on  the  Loire,  in  search  of  my  wife,  and  he 
has  been  my  companion  ever  since  in  inj  lonely  pilgrimages. 
You  arc  that  child,  Clarence."  The  youth,  much  affected,  was 
about  to  intemipt  him,  but  he  continued ;  "  Teresa  Temple,  sup- 
posing I  had  been  mercilessly  guillotined,  returned  to  Paris  to 
her  family.  Her  uncle  dying  soon  after,  bequeathed  to  her  im- 
mense estates,  on  condition  that  she  would  assume  his  family 
name,  de  Montaigne.  She  assented,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
all  my  inquiries  after  her  have  been  fntitless.  Soon  after  she  in- 
herited her  wealth  you  were  born,  Eveline,  and  the  happy  sun- 
shine of  your  life  has  been  spent  nltemately  in  Paris  and  on  the 
shores  of  this  beautiful  lake." 

Mr.  Temple  ceased.  Tears  of  joy  were  shed,  congratulations 
were  uttered  and  they  adjourned  to  the  gardens. 

Clarence  conducted  Eveline  to  one  of  the  most  distant  teiTaces, 
and  there,  beside  a  fountain,  whose  spray  looked  like  rain  of  sil- 
ver as  the  moonlight  struck  it,  he  uttered  sentence?  eloquent  of 
love.  The  silver  drops  tinkled  melodiously  on  the  marble  basin, 
and  the  evening  birds  chirped  sweetly  in  the  branches  of  tha 
orange  trees,  as  he  preesed  his  first  soft  kiss  upon  hot  blushing 
cheek. 
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japjlNese  scenes. 

The  first  engraving  on  this 
page  is  a  representation  of  Wo- 
DOga  Take,  Japan.  It  is  wcU 
known  that  the  empire  proper 
of  Japan  comprises  three  large 
islands — Kiusiu,  Siikorf,  and 
Niphon.  Kiasin  is  the  most 
western,  and  is  abont  200  miles 
long  by  80  miles  in  width,  hav- 
ing a  surface  of  nearly  16,000 
miles.  On  its  western  side  are 
two  extensive  bays,  that  of  Sim- 
bara,  in  the  middle,  and  that  of 
Omoora,  on  the  northern  coast, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of 
which  is  the  smaller  bay  of 
Kangosima.  Kiusiu  is  separa- 
ted from  Sitkorf  by  a  channel 
called  the  Bongo  Channel,  and 
from  Niphon  by  the  Suwo 
Sotmd  and  the  Strait  of  Simo- 
neski.  Sitkorf  is  about  1 50 
miles  long,  with  an  average 
width  of  70  miles,  containing 
about  10,000sqnare  miles.  The 
Btrait  separating  it  from  Niphon 
on  the  nonh,  is,  in  some  places, 
quite  narrow,  being  less  than  a 
mile  in  width  ;  but  a  long  bay 
enters  deeply  into  Sitkorf  about 
the  middle  of  that  island.  Ni- 
phon is  the  principal  and  largest 
of  the  islands  of  the  Japanese 
group.  It  is  about  900  miles 
long  by  a  width  of  100  miles, 
and  contains  about  100,000 
square  miles.  Its  largest  bays 
are  along  the  southern  coast — 
Osacca  Bay,  ilia  Bay,  and 
Tedo  Bay  being  among  the 
principal.  The  mountain  and 
causeway  of  Wonoga  Take  are 
situated  twenty-three  leagues, 
in  a  north-westerly  direction 
from  the  Bay  of  Slia.  There 
are  some  rehgious  superstitions 
connected  with  this  mountain, 
said  to  be  the  first  stepping- 
place  of  the  divine  ancestors  of 

the  Japanese  in  their  descent  to  "-:=  — z.  ^ 

the  earth.    In  consequence  of  ^ 

the  considerable  travel,  there- 
fore, which  finds  its  way  along 
the  defiles  of   "Wonoga  Take, 

from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  a  very  substantial  footpath  and 
causeway  for  pedestrians  has  been  erected  by  the  orders  of  the 
emperor,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  for  its  accommodation, 
and,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  immense  crowds  of  people 
throng  along  its  course.  Each  officer  of  rank,  under  govemment, 
usually  deposits  a  stone  upon  the  occasion  of  each  annual  visit,  at 
some  spot  along  the  road.  In  the  following  year  he  deposits 
another  stone  on  top  of  the  first,  and  thus  stone  by  stone,  and 
year  by  year,  spring  up  along  the  roadside  monuments  of  single 
stones,  one  above  the  other,  sometimes  marked  with  the  initials 
of  the  depositor,  but  ofiener  without.  lu  this  manner  the  road- 
side is  lined  for  many  leagues  with  these  monuments  of  the  reli- 
gious veneration  of  the  pilgrims.  The  three  engravings  which 
follow  exhibit  the  peculiar  craft  found  on  the  Japanese  rivers.  It 
would  seem  that  the  science  of  navigation  had  not  reached  a  very 
high  development  among  these  people,  if  we  may  judge  from 
these  characteristic  specimens  of  their  maritime  architecture  and 
skill.  Possibly  as  their  ports  are  now  open  to  the  visits  of  our 
commercial  marin?,  the  far  superior  tokens  of  Yankee  taste  and 
genius  in  this  respect,  which  they  may  see,  may  stimulate  them  to 
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very  strict.  The  will  of  the  emperor  is  the  supreme  law ;  after 
it,  the  will  of  the  petty  princes  dependent  on  him,  who  rule  their 
provinces  as  strictly  as  he  does  the  whole  empire,  and,  notwith- 
standing their  dependence,  possess  the  right  of  waging  war  against 
each  other.  The  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  oppressed  by 
poverty,  since  the  peasant  is  obliged  to  surrender  half,  and  in 
many  places  even  two-thirds  of  his  earnings  to  the  landlord,  who 
regards  himself  as  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  soil.  In  order  to 
prevent  conspiracies,  each  one  is  made,  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
the  spy  and  surety  of  the  others  ;  so  that  every  one  is  accountable 
to  the  state  for  those  with  whom  he  is  in  any  way  connected,  and, 
in  case  of  any  offence,  must  suffer  with  them.  Thus  the  father  is 
accountable  for  his  children,  the  master  for  his  ser\-ants,  the 
neighbor  for  his  neighbor,  every  society  for  its  members.  A 
crime  is  never  punished  by  fine,  but  always  by  imprisonment  and 
banishment,  or  loss  of  limb  or  life  ;  and  every  punishment  is  in- 
flicted with  inexorable  rigor  on  high  and  low.  All  military  and 
civil  officers,  for  example,  are  bound  to  slit  their  abdomen,  when 
ordered  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  any  crime.  Such  a  death  in- 
yolyes  no  disgrace,  and  hence  the  contempt  of  death  among  all 


classes  of  Japanese,  who,  in 
general,  prefer  death  to  igno- 
miny. The  forms  of  dress  seen 
in  the  engraving  at  the  top  of 
the  nest  page,  are  not  precisely 
of  the  Beau  Brummel  style, 
but  seem  to  be  only  a  slight 
advance  above  barbarism. — 
But  the  ordinary  dress  of  both 
sexes  and  aU  ranks  is  in  form 
very  similar,  differing  chiefly 
in  the  colors,  delicacy,  and  val 
ue  of  the  materials.  It  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  loose  wide 
gowns  worn  over  each  other — 
those  of  the  lower  orders  made 
of  linen  or  calico,  those  of  the 
higher  generally  of  silk — with 
the  family  arms  woven  or  work- 
ed into  the  back  and  breast  of 
the  outer  robe ;  and  all  fes- 
tooned at  the  waist  by  a  girdle. 
The  sleeves  are  enormous  in 
width  and  length,  and  the  por- 
tion that  hangs  below  the  arm. 
is  closed  at  the  end,  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  pocket,  sub- 
sidiary, however,  to  the  capa- 
cious bosoms  of  the  gowns,  and 
to  the  girdles,  where  more  ral- 
uable  articles  are  deposited ; 
amongst  these  are,  whilst  clean, 
neat  squares  of  white  paML 
the  Japanese  substitutes  Tm 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  which, 
when  used,  are  dropped  into 
the  sleeve,  until  an  opportunity 
offers  of  throwing  them  away 
without  soiling  the  house.  This 
description  applies  to  both  sex- 
es, but  the  ladies  usually  wear 
brighter  colors  than  the  men, 
and  border  their  robes  with  gay 
embroidery  or  gold.  Gentle- 
men wear  a  scarf  over  the 
shoulders ;  its  length  is  usually 
regulated  by  the  rank  of  the 
wearer,  and  serves  in  turn  to 
regulate  the  bow  with  which 
they  greet  each  other,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  indispensable  to  bow  to 
a  superior  until  the  ends  of  the 
scarf  touch  the  ground.  To 
this,  upon  all  occasions  of  full 
dress,  is  added  what  is  called 
the  garb  of  ceremony.  It  consists  of  a  cloak  of  specific  form, 
thrown  over  the  other  clothes.  Witli  the  cloak  is  worn,  by  the 
higher  classes,  a  verv  peculiar  sort  of  trowsers,  called  hak-lama, 
which  is  formed  of 'a  kind  of  immensely  fuU-plaitcd  petticoat, 
sewed  up  between  the  legs,  and  left  sufficiently  open  on  the  out- 
side to  admit  of  free  locomotion.  The  difference  of  rank  signal- 
ized by  these  petticoat  trowsers  is  only  apparent  upon  occasions 
of  ceremony  :  the  constant  criterion  turns  upon  wearing  of  swords. 
The  higher  orders  wear  two  swords— on  the  same  side — one  above 
the  other.  The  next  in  rank  wear  one  ;  and  whether  two  or  one, 
although  sometimes  concealed  by  the  dress,  these  are  never  laid 
aside.  To  the  lower  orders  a  sword  is  strictly  prohibited.  Within 
doors  socks  are  the  only  covering  of  the  feet.  Abroad,  shoes  are 
worn,  but  of  the  most  inconvenient  kind,  being  little  more  than 
soles,  of  straw,  matting,  or  wood,  mainly  kept  on  the  foot  by  an 
upright  pin,  or  button,  held  between  the  two  principal  toes; 
which,  for  this  purpose,  project  through  an  aperture  in  the  socks, 
or  in  some  instances  kept  on  the  foot  by  a  horn  ring.  Upon  en- 
tering a  house  these  shoes  are  taken  off.  This  seems  to  be  an 
illusti'ation  of  a  long  continued  primitive  Eastern  custom,  often 
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A   JAPANESE   SAIL   BOAT. 

yield  to  innovations  on  their  old  time-honored  structures.  The 
first  engraving  on  the  opposite  page  gives  a  lifelike  representation 
of  the  people  or  peasants  of  llie  interior  country  of  Japan.  They 
seem  to  be  a  happy,  jovial  set,  the  one  in  advance  apparently 
spinning  some  tale  to  which  the  others  are  listening  with  attention. 


A    JAPANESE   ROW    BOAT, 

The  quiet  face  of  the  one  leaning  on  his  ?pade  in  a  sort  of  take-it- 
easy  attitude,  is  quite  a  feature.  As  a  people,  the  Japanese  are 
active,  cleanly  and  laborious,  kind,  cheerful  and  contenied,  but 
sensual  and  revengeful.  Their  superstition  is  encouraged  by  a 
priestly  govemment,  opposed  to  all  Intelligence,  and  a  numerous 
clergy.     The  govenmient  is  despotic  and  severe,  and  the  laws 
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noticed  by  trarellors. — The  sketch  at 
the  foot  of  this  page  gives  a  view  of 
the  river  Seta^wa,andof  the  bridge 
Setabas,  in  Japan,  one  of  the  most 
important  rivers  in  Japan,  and  the 
manner  of  its  navigation.  The  bridge 
Setftbas  is  seen  in  the  background 
of  the  picture,  while  the  peak  of  one 
of  the  liala  range  of  mountains  is 
seen  in  the  distance.  The  river  tra- 
verses the  valley  of  Osacca,  and  the 
bridge  represented  is  in  the  depart- 
ment of  ^fml^o,  npon  the  route  to 
the  imperial  capital  of  Yedo.  It 
will  be  seen  that  its  mode  of  naviga- 
tion is  very  similar  to  that  upon  our 
canals.  The  banks  of  the  river  are 
kept  free  from  trees  and  obstructions, 
and  occasionally  bordered  by  a  sub- 
stantial stone  causeway,  upon  which 
a  tow-path  is  continued  its  whole 
length.  Horses  are  rarely  used  in, 
dramng  the  boats,  as  the  strong  cur- 
rents require  considerable  skill  in 
pulling,  sometimes  requiring  the  boat 
to  be  dragged  forward  wiib  sudden 
vehemence,  then  no  strain  required 
while  the  boat  shoots  into  an  eddy. 
The  boats  are  constructed  in  a  light, 
but  clumsy  manner,  and  are  in  sin- 
gular and  remarkable  contrast  with 
the  ingenuity  and  skill  displayed  in 
their  lacker  work  and  metal  manu- 
factures. The  boats  are  usually 
thatched  over  with  the  Secao  leaf,  a 
species  of  palm,  and  sometimes  a 
covering  of  thin  boards,  upon  the  top 
and  at  the  sides,  giving  the  boat  a 
strong  resemblance  to  one  of  our  ca-  = 
nal  boats.  The  rudders  arc  large, 
ungainly,  and  awkwardly  attached  to 
the  stem  of  the  boats  with  withes  of 
tree-roots,  instead  of  pintles.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Japanese  know- 
ledge of  metal  working  confined  itself 
almost  exclusively  to  utensils  used 
on  land,   and  that  its  assistance  in 

and  about  boats  was  almost  wholly  ignored.  However  tedious 
and  laborious  the  navigation  of  the  Sctagawa,  and  other  rivers,  is 
found  in  the  ascent,  against  the  current,  the  descent  with  the  cur- 
rent is  rapid  and  exhilarating  in  the  extreme,  particularly  when 
violent  rains,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  have  swollen  the  river. 
The  bridges  are  erected  with  fair  room  for  the  passage  of  boats  in 
ordinary  stages  of  water.  When  the  water  is  raised  one  foot  it 
adds  greatly  to  the  already  rapid  stream.     It  is  then  a  somewhat 


pass  the  bridges  with  flying  colors, 
after  which  the  air  resounds  with 
their  shouts ;  but  sometimes  the  boat 
13  stripped  of  its  upper-works  and 
half  its  cargo  ;  sometimes  a  boatman 
or  two  are  rubbed  out  in  the  coUia- 
ion,  and  sometimes  the  boat  is  upset 
and  sent  down  the  stream  full  of  wa- 
ter, while  rarely  a  boat  is  caught 
and  detained  under  the  bridge.  AU 
such  accidents,  where  they  do  not 
result  fatally,  are  matters  of  joke 
and  laughter  among  the  boatmen, 
who  take  as  readily  as  young  ducks 
to  the  water. 


COUNTRY  PEOPLE  OF  JAPAN. 

dangerous  and  exciting  teat  to  pass  beneath  the  bridge  in  safety. 
The  piers  are  numerous,  and  the  spaces  between  narrow.  In 
some  instances  projecting  timbers  from  the  bottom  of  the  bridge 
are  to  be  avoided.  Sweeping  through  the  piers  with  frightful  ve- 
locity, no  opportunity  is  given  of  correcting  any  errors,  but,  once 
started,  the  passage  must  be  made — either  the  boat  must  pass,  or 
projecting  timbers  or  the  upper-works  of  the  boat  must  yield. 
Generally  the  skill  and  habitude  of  the  boatmen  enable  them  to 


TliE  EAST  INDIAPf  MANGO. 

Of  the  fruits  which  may  be  reck- 
oned peculiar  to  India,  one  of  the 
most  delicious  is  the  mango.     Like 
the    cocoa-nut,  the  mango  finds   a 
place  in  the  mythology  of  the  Hin- 
dus, and  the  tree  is  represented  as 
growing  out  of,  and  overshadowing 
the  head  of  the  goddess  Indrace,  in 
the   excavated  temple  of  Indra,  at 
EUora.     The  mango  is  very  widely 
ditFused  over  India,  and  found  both 
in  a  wild  and  in  a  cultivated  state, 
from  the  hills  of  Sirhind  on  the  north- 
west of  Delhi,  to  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  peninsula.    As  is  the 
case  with  many  other  fruits,  it  ia 
said  to  be  better  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  than  on  the  east,  till 
the  humid  districts  on  the  east  of 
Bengal  are  arrived  at.     The  mango 
is  a  very  beautiful  tree,  having  in  its 
general  habit,  some  resemblance  to 
the  walnut,  only  the  leaves  are  more 
gracefully     formed.      The    flowers, 
which   are  small,  whitish,  and  have 
each  five  lancet  shaped  petals,  grow 
in  large  p3Tamidal  bunches.     They 
are    followed    by    clusters  of  fruit 
slightly  kidney-shaped,  and  about  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  pear.     The  fruit 
when  ripe  varies  mnch  in  color,  there  being  upon  the  same  tree, 
all  shades,  from  apple-green  to  a  bright  golden  orange,  having  one 
side  marked  with  a  glowing  crimson.     In  the  eastern  islands  the 
mango  attains  the  weight  of  two  pounds,  though  it  is  never  so 
large  in  even  the  most  favored  places  on  the  continent.     The  skin 
is  very  thin  and  smooth,  and  underneath  that  there  is  a  flesh  or 
,  pulp,  rather  firm  to  appearance,  but  which  is  far  more  cooling  and 
i  deUcious  in  flavor  than  any  peach. — Eastern  Travels. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
HARP    ON    THE    WILLOW. 


BT    a-     B.     CB08ISB. 

I've  hung  my  harp— my  broken  harp— 

Upon  the  willow-tree; 
But  sadness  will  forever  keep 

A  Btnin  for  Iotp  and  me- 
The  gentle  hope  of  happier  hours, 

And  all  that  could  be  thine, 
Were  never  meted  to  a  lot, 

So  wild,  so  sad  as  mine. 

Its  joyous  note  ia  dead  and  gone, 

Nor  hymns  one  tone  for  me ; 
And  silence  makee  its  music  now,* 

Around  that  willow-tree. 
The  mellow  sky,  the  wind  and  waves, 

Have  wantoned  with  its  strings, 
And  some  faint  echo,  lingering  still, 

Its  low-TOiced  naurmur  brings. 

The  little  birds,  the  merry  birds. 

Are  ever  sad  with  me : 
The  gentle  things  are  warbling  now, 

Amid  that  willow  tree. 
Tho  mournful  doYcs  hare  buUt  their  ncsta 

Where  limbs  swing  to  and  fro ; 
And  softest  cooing  flows  around. 

Ah  erst  It  used  to  flow. 

The  eoui  hath  lost  tho  wonted  cheer. 

That  brighter  hours  have  seen, 
And  every  memory  comefi  again, 

In  sweet  but  clouded  sheen ; 
For  I  have  dropped  the  silent  tear, 

O'er  woe*  bat  ill  repaid, 
When  hope  thrilled  life  ^Tlth  joy  no  more, 

And  wrecked  what  love  had  made. 


•  Till  silence  become  music— Yesdts. 


^  [Written  for  Glcaaon's  Pictorial.] 

THE  CHILD  OF  THE  CIRCUS. 


BT    FRAXCIS   A.    DURITAGB. 

It  was  the  annual  fair  at  Bromley,  a  town  not  very  many 
miles  distant  from  the  great  metropolis  of  England,  and  the  entire 
population,  not  of  Bromley  alone,  bat  of  all  the  villages  for  many 
miles  about,  flocked  in  to  the  great  centre  of  attraction.  The  two 
rival  inns  of  the  place,  the  Cro-nm  and  the  Star,  were  gaily  decked 
with  banners,  and  their  tap-rooms  and  dining  halls  were  brim  full 
of  company.  So  indeed  were  all  the  ale-houses,  while  the  little 
temporary  berths  which  dispensed  beer  and  pipes  to  the  lovers  of 
those  creature  comforts,  were  thronged  from  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning.  The  great  common  in  the  centre  of  the  town  was 
crowded  with  tents ;  in  some  of  these  rustic  dancing  was  car- 
ried on  with  great  vigor,  to  the  music  of  cracked  violins  ;  in  others, 
tables  were  set  out  with  beef  and  beer,  bread  and  cheese.  Then 
there  were  all  kinds  of  shows — several  giants,  warranted  the 
largest  in  the  world— a  dwarf  that  might  have  rivalled  Tom 
Thumb — no  end  of  Punches  and  Jndies,  an  itinerant  dramatic 
company  that  did  up  Richard  the  Third  every  twenty  minutes,  and 
a  real  live  elephant.  The  popping  of  porter  corks,  the  pealing 
laughter  of  joyous  rustics,  the  beating  of  drums,  the  bray  of 
trumpets,  and  the  shrieking  of  fifes  were  enough  to  drive  a  quiet 
person  mad. 

But  after  all,  the  greatest  attraction  was  ft  circus,  the  perform- 
ers being,  so  the  bills  said,  from  Astley's  Eoyal  amphitheatre, 
London.  An  old  riding-school  used  by  the  cavalry  when  Bromley 
was  a  garrison  town,  had  been  whitewashed,  and  hastily  decorated 
with  flags  and  festoons  of  colored  cambric  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fair.  A  fresh  supply  of  tan  and  sawdust  covered  the  ring,  and  an 
orchestra,  consisting  of  a  violin,  a  French  horn,  a  drum,  a  fife, 
and  a  trombone,  discoursed  most  eloquent  music.  The  cheapness 
of  the  admission  fee — one  shilling — the  attractiveness  of  the  per- 
formances—a grand  entree,  ground  and  lofty  tumbling,  slack  and 
tight  rope,  balancing,  contortions,  a  two  horse  act,  and  the  face- 
tiie  of  a  popular  clown,  filled  the  house  from  floor  to  ceiling.  At 
the  last  performance  for  the  day,  when  the  light  of  two  hundred 
tallow  candles  made  the  interior  a  palace  of  Aladdin,  the  house 
waa  so  densely  packed  that  twenty  more  persons  could  not  possi- 
bly have  been  introduced,  a  fact  verified  by  the  door-keeper,  who 
tested  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  old  riding  school.  The  last  per- 
formances went  ofiF  as  well  as  the  first,  though  men,  women  and 
horses  were  jaded,  and  longing  for  supper  and  sleep.  At  length, 
the  last  flip-flap  was  thrown,  the  clown  exploded  his  last  stale 
joke,  the  tail  of  the  last  horse  disappeared  down  the  passage  lead- 
ing to  the  stables,  the  crowd  departed,  the  chandelier  was  lowered, 
and  the  candle-ends  snuffed  out.  This  duty  was  performed  by 
the  manager  himself,  tlie  Signor  Bonfanti  of  the  bills,  and  the  "Wil- 
liam Wiggin  of  private  life,  who  was  provided  with  a  stable  lan- 
tern to  afford  him  light  after  the  more  pretentious  luminaries  of 
the  ring  had  been  extinguished.  He  had  accomplished  his  task 
and  was  turning  to  leave  the  ring,  when  a  wailing  cry  broke  upon 
his  ear.  He  raised  his  lantern  and  looked  around  him  in  aston- 
ishment. The  cry  was  rcpoatcd.  Guided  by  the  sound,  he  ap- 
proached one  of  tho  seats,  and  there  beheld  a  little  girl  of  six,  or 
seven  years  of  age,  meanly  enough  clad,  but  beautiful  as  an 
ang§il. 

'^'Ere's  a  go  !'*  said  the  manager,  holding  up  his  lantern,  and 
stooping  to  examine  the  child.  "  Why,  who  are  you,  my 
little  'imV 

"My  name's  Alice/'  said  the  child,  sobbing. 


"  But  your  other  name,  sis  V 

"  My  name's  Alice  Fenton,"  answered  the  child,  taking  courage 
from  the  good-natured  expression  of  the  manager. 

"■Well— and  who  brought  you  'ere?"  asked  Mr.   "Wiggin; 
"  that  'ere's  the  question." 
"Father." 

"  And  where's  father  1" 

"  He  went  out  with  some  men  and  told  mo  to  sit  still  till  ho  came 
back.  I  believe  I  fell  asleep  here,  and  when  I  looked  around,  all 
the  folks  were  gone.    Please  take  me  to  my  papa." 

"And  'ow  am  I  to  find  him  V  asked  tho  manager,  in  great  per- 
plexity.    "  Do  you  live  in  this  town  V 

"  O,  no,  sir ;  a  great  ways  off.  "We've  been  a  great  while 
coming  hero.  "We  came  with  some  other  folks  in  a  great,  big 
wagon." 

"  Ha !"  thought  the  manager,  smiting  his  forehead.  "  I  sees  it 
all.  The  old  one  fell  into  bad  company— collared  the  maxcxten- 
givoly — Dr.  Lushington  got  liold  of  'im,  and  he  couldn't  find  his 
way  back  to  the  circus.  Well,  I've  no  little  ones,  but  I  think  if  I 
had  I  should  never  forget  I  was  a  father.  Alice,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing the  child,  "  will  you  come  with  me  ?  I'll  give  you  some 
supper  and  a  place  to  sleep  in,  and  to  morrow  morning  we'll  find 
your  daddy,  and  it'll  be  right  as  a  trivet." 

"  I'll  go  with  you,  if  you  please,"  said  the  little  girl. 
Mr.  Ring-master  Wiggin  took  her  in  his  arms,  carried  her 
through  the  stables,  where  he  left  his  lantern,  and  then  to  the 
Crown  Inn,  where  he  entered  a  room  full  of  joyous  company — the 
equestrian  troupe — seated  round  a  table  plentifully  supplied  and 
glittering  with  lights.  Many  of  the  performers  had  not  changed 
their  dresses,  and  their  tinsel  and  spangles  flashed  in  the  lamp- 
Ught. 

A  handsome  woman,  fat  and  forty,  in  a  carmine  boddice,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  and  wearing  a  wreath  of  plumes  on  her  head, 
exclaimed,  as  he  entered : 

"  Well,  Bill,  where  have  yon  been  1  If  you  don't  make  haste 
all  the  grub  will  be  gone.    We're  mighty  peckish  to-night." 

"  Sarah,"  said  the  ring-master, "  see  what  I  found  in  the  circus ; 
something  the  owner  left  behind." 

"  What  a  love  !"  exclaimed  the  portly  woman,  who  was  no 
other  than  Mrs.  William  Wiggin,  and  who,  having  no  children  of 
her  own,  was  naturally  fond  of  other  people's.  "  Give  her  to  me 
this  minute— the  little  darUng  1  Why,  she's  a  beauty.  What  a 
child  for  RoUa !" 

Mrs.  William  Wiggin  had  been  on  the  Surrey  boards  before 
coming  down  to  the  sawdust,  and  was  consequently  imbued  with 
classic  associations. 

The  child  was  handed  round  among  the  women  and  caressed, 
while  Mr.  Wiggin— meaning  Bill— related  what  little  of  her  story 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted  with.  Having  delivered  himself 
of  the  brief  narrative,  he  went  into  the  boiled  beef  and  greens  with 
a  diligent  devotion  that  caused  the  despair  of  the  mottle  faced 
landlord,  who  looked  in  from  time  to  time  to  receive  orders  for 
stout  and  see  how  the  supper  was  progressing. 

Mrs.  Wiggin  elicited  much  more  information  from  the  little  es- 
tray  than  her  husband  had  obtained.  She  gathered  enough  to  be 
satisfied  that  Alice  was  not  particularly  weU  treated  by  her  parents, 
and  that  her  father  was  a  man  of  intemperate  habits. 

"  I  hope  to  hevins  !"  thought  Mrs.  Wiggin,  "  the  rum  old  cove 
wUl  never  turn  up  again.  The  child  would  be  much  better  off 
with  me  and  Bill.  She's  a  angel — a  little  lady — 'ansome  enough 
for  a  duchess." 

Alice  slept  that  night  with  her  protectress,  for,  owing  to  the 
crowd,  one  large  room  of  the  Crown  Inn  had  been  appropriated  to 
the  ladies  of  the  equestrian  troupe,  while  the  gentlemen  bivouacked 
in  another.  The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  the  ring-master, 
who  had  some  pretensions  to  literary  dexterity,  after  vast  cudgel- 
ling of  his  brain,  produced  the  following  notice,  which  he  caused 
to  be  printed  and  distributed  throughout  the  to^vn  : 

"  Fondling. — Found,  last  hevening,  after  the  last  performancies, 
in  box  No.  32  of  the  circus,  a  young  fondling,  of  the  hage  of  six, 
and  female  sect,  haunswering  to  the  name  of  Halice  Fenton. 
Please  happly  to  Signor  Bonfanti  at  the  ticket  office  of  the  circus, 
or  hinquire  of  the  landlord  of  the  Cro^vn  Hinn,  when  the  fondling 
will  be  delivered  to  the  rightful  howner,  on  'is  proving  property 
and  paying  charges. 

"  N.  B.  Performances  by  Hastle/s  Royal  Troupe  four  times 
hevery  day  and  hevening  throughout  the  week." 

Notwithstanding  the  publicity  of  this  notice,  it  produced  no 
claimant  for  the  little  Alice,  who  in  the  meanwhile  endeared  her- 
self to  the  ring-master  and  his  wife  by  a  thousand  winning  ways. 
She  seemed  not  to  regret  the  loss  of  her  natural  protectors,  and 
as  if  the  happiness  of  her  childhood  were  only  now  commencing. 
When  the  fair  broke  up,  Wiggin  said  something  to  his  wife  about 
leaving  her  with  the  landlord,  but  tho  child  clung  to  the  woman 
and  sobbed  so  bitterly,  that  the  honest  couple  concluded  to  take 
her  with  them  to  London.  So  when  the  troupe  broke  up  the  camp 
in  Bromley  and  marched  for  the  metropolis,  with  music  at  the 
head  and  baggage  in  the  rear  of  the  column,  a  strong  cavalry  form- 
ing tho  centre,  little  Alice  was  snugly  ensconsed  between  the  ring- 
master and  his  mfe  in  a  pony  phaeton,  gazing  with  admji-ing  eyes 
on  the  busy  scene  around  her.  In  this  guise  they  entered  the 
great  city  of  London. 

Some  professional  people  would  have  indemnified  themselves 
for  the  cost  of  little  Alice's  maintenance  by  making  her  perform 
on  the  stage  and  in  the  ring.  She  would  have  made  a  delightful 
little  sylphido,  held  at  arms'  length  above  the  head  of  a  rider  of  a 
three  horse  act,  or  a  charming  Cupid  to  be  lowered  from  the 
"flics"  in  a  spectacle;  but  Wiggin  and  his -vvifc  had  no  such 
mercenary  views.     They  sent  her  to  school,  had  her  taught  danc- 


ing, dressed  her  neatly,  and  made  a  little  pet  of  her.  She  grew 
up  a  marvel  of  beauty  and  grace,  and  withal  so  kind  and  good- 
humored  that  she  was  the  sunshine  of  the  little  dingy  tenement 
her  protectors  occupied.  Thus  years  rolled  on,  and  no  tidings 
were  ever  heard  of  the  father.  It  seemed  a  clear  case  of  deliber- 
ate abandonment. 

When  Alice  was  about  eighteen,  Mr.  Wiggin  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  break  his  leg  badly,  and  was  laid  up  for  some  time.  His 
wife,  who  had  no  engagement  in  the  circus  {she  had  grown  too 
heavy  to  ride),  took  all  the  care  of  the  wounded  man.  Their 
circumstances  were  very  narrow.  Wiggin  had  lived  quite  up  to 
his  salary — not  a  large  one — and  the  shghtest  interruption  to  his 
business  threw  him  far  behindhand.  But  it  was  not  this  which 
afflicted  the  worthy  ring-master.  His  physical  sufferings  were  ag- 
gravated by  tho  continual  absence  of  his  adopted  child.  Though 
his  wife  was  overtaxed  by  the  cares  of  the  household,  Alice  was 
almost  constantly  away  from  the  house.  At  long  intervals,  she 
paid  brief  visits  to  his  bedside,  and,  although  on  these  occasions 
her  words  could  not  well  be  kinder  or  more  soothing,  or  her  smile 
sweeter,  she  was  evidently  restless  and  impatient  to  get  away. 

"  She  leaves  me,"  the  ring-master  would  murmur,  as  he  lay 
upon  his  bed  of  pain.     "  She  don't  care  a  farden  for  us,  Sairy." 

"  It's  our  own  fault,"  replied  his  wife  with  a  sigh.    "  We've 
both  on  us  petted  and  spoiled  her.     We  oughtn't  to  wonder  at  it. 
She's  a  gay  young  girl,  and  a  sick-room  is  no  place  for  her." 
"  How  'ansome  she's  growed !"  cried  the  poor  ring-master. 
"A  perfect  picture  1"  replied  his  wife. 

And  now  matters  grew  worse  and  worse.  Unpaid  bills  accu- 
mulated ;  creditors  grew  insolent  and  clamorous.  The  surgeon's 
daily  fee,  which  had  to  be  paid  at  any  rate,  could  only  be  procured 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Httle  cherished  articles  of  value  that  found  their 
way,  one  by  one,  to  the  pawnbroker's.  To  add  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  poor  Wiggin,  the  surgeon  told  him  it  would  be  a  long 
while  before  he  would  be  able  to  resume  his  professional  duties. 
Ruin  stared  him  in  the  face. 

One  night  Alice  returned  late,  as  was  her  custom ;  but  this  time, 
instead  of  going  directly  to  her  room,  she  sought  the  bed-side  of 
her  adopted  father,  where  the  wife  was  patiently  watching,  as 
usual. 

"  Joy !  joy !  dear  father !"  she  exclaimed.  "  You  wont  want 
for  comfort  any  more.  Here  !  here  I"  and  she  threw  a  handful  of 
gold  upon  the  table.  "  There  are  ten  sovereigns  !  and  I  shall 
have  as  much  more  next  week,  and  every  week  1 — so  long  as  health 
and  beauty  last." 

"  Unhappy  girl  1"  cried  Mrs,  Wiggin,  "  where  did  you  get  that 
money  V* 

Alice  blushed  deeply,  as  she  answered  quickly  : 
"  By  my  own  exertions.      It  is  fairly  and  honestly  mine — or 
rather  yours.    I  have  an  engagement  at  Astley's." 

"  You !  an  engagement !"  cried  the  ring-master.  "  Impossible ! 
You  can't  ride  ;  I  would  never  have  you  taught." 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  father,"  replied  Alice  ;  "  but  I  saw  no  other 
way  of  earning  enough  to  get  you  out  of  your  troubles,  and  so  I 
practised  secretly  till  I  was  able  to  appear  in  public,  and  now,  es 
you  are  well  enough  to  go  to  Astley's,  you  will  see  Mademoiselle 
Coralie,  from  the  Cirque  Olympiqne,  Paris,  nightly  welcomed 
with  bravoes  and  pelted  with  bouquets." 

"  And  I  all  the  while  a  gnmibling  because  you  kept  away  from 
me  !"  groaned  the  ring-master.  "  O,  I'm  an  'orrid  old  villain — 
one  as  desen-es  to  be  'anged,  quartered,  and  transported.  And 
you  all  the  while  a  killing  your  pretty  self  for  me." 

"  Do  I  look  as  if  I  were  kUling  myself?"  answered  Alice,  with 
a  merry  laugh.  "  I  like  it.  I  dote  on  a  horse.  I  like  to  jump 
the  garters.  I  like  to  fly  through  the  balloons.  And  then  to  hear 
the  shouts  of  the  people  as  I  lash  my  horse  to  the  top  of  his  speed, 
and  fly  round  the  circle  like  a  mad  thing.     O,  it  is  glgrious  !" 

"  She's  one  of  us,"  murmured  the  ring-master.  "  Her  father 
must  have  been  in  the  profession — ^perhaps  a  clown — who 
knows  V 

And  now,  freed  by  the  exertions  of  his  grateful  protege,  the 
ring-master  rapidly  recovered.  It  was  a  joyful  night  for  him, 
when,  able  to  bear  himself  on  his  feet  without  crutch  or  cane,  he 
was  permitted  to  go  with  his  wife  to  witness  the  performance  at 
Astley's.  No  'prentice  was  happier  at  a  Christmas  pantomime. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  public  performei-s  take  no 
interest  in  professional  exhibitions.  An  actor  who  is  "  out  of  the 
bills  "  is  always  found  in  front ;  and  if  you  notice  at  the  play  a 
spectator  particularly  intent  upon  the  stage,  you  may  be  sure  he 
is  one  to  whom  the  sock  or  buskin  is  the  "  only  wear." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiggin  were  very  grand  on  the  occasion.  Mr. 
W.  wore  the  Fox  colors — a  blue  coat  and  bright  buttons,  a  buff 
vest  and  irreproachable  kerseys.  His  wife,  now  grown  to  be  a 
very  portly  woman,  still  handsome,  looked  quite  imperial  in  a 
royal  purple  velvet  habit,  adorned  with  steel  buttons,  and  holding 
a  gold-mounted  lorgnette  in  a  white-gloved  hand.  The  ring- 
master enjoyed  the  preliminary  performances,  criticising,  however 
his  substitute,  in  audible  terms  ;  but  he  was  all  impatience  for  the 
appeai'ance  of  his  pet.  At  last,  a  gentleman  in  velvet  smalls  led 
in  a  fine  grey  horse,  caparisoned  in  green  and  gold.  The  whited 
clown  asked  the  ring-master  "  whom  he  would  have  next  ?"  and 
the  ring-master  replied,  "  IVIadcmoisellc  Coralie,"  and  then  the 
clown  exclaimed — "  Here  you  are.  Mademoiselle  Coralie  !"  and 
amid  the  thundering  plaudits  of  two  thousand  people,  Alice, 
crowned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  attired  in  breezy  silver  gauze, 
with  white  satin  slippers  on  her  feet,  bounded  into  the  ring,  folded 
her  arms  upon  her  breast,  curtsied  to  the  spectators,  and  then  ran 
and  vaulted  upon  her  horse.  The  ring-master's  heart  swelled 
with  pride  and  emotion,  not  unmixed  with  a  throb  of  anxiety,  as 
he  saw  his  darling  spring  to  her  feet,  while  a  series  of  explosive 
cracks  from  the  ring-master's  whip  started  her  horse  in  full  career. 
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Bat  his  uneasiness  was  dispelled  when  he  saw  the  admirable  dex- 
terity of  the  rider.  The  saddle  seemed  her  throne.  She  threw 
herself  at  length  upon  her  horse,  folding  her  arms,  as  a  practised 
swimmer  rests  upon  the  flying  wave  ;  she  danced  as  easily  upon 
his  back  as  ever  she  had  done  upon  a  ball-room  floor.  She  bound- 
ed over  the  ribbons  and  lighted  upon  her  saddle  as  on  a  rock. 
The  applause  was  terriflc.  lu  one  of  the  pauses  of  the  perform- 
ance, Alice,  seated  on  her  grey,  walked  him  round  to  the  box 
■where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiggiu  sat,  and  looking  up,  smiled,  and  nod- 
ded to  her  benefactors. 

"  You  appear  to  know  that  young  lady,  sir,"  said  an  aristo- 
cratic lady,  fashionably  attired  in  a  sort  of  half-mourning,  who  sat 
on  the  same  tier  and  next  to  the  ring-master. 

"  Intimately,  madam/*  replied  the  equestrian.  "  She  is  my 
adopted  daughter." 

"  I  thought  she  was  not  French,"  replied  the  lady ;  "  bar's  is  an 
honest  English  face." 

*'  And  an  honest  English  heart,"  said  the  ring-master. 

"  I  have  taken  a  strange  fancy  to  become  acquainted  with  that 
young  person,"  said  the  lady.  "  Would  you  have  any  objection 
to  presenting  me  to  her  1     My  name  is  Mrs.  Walter  Beaufort." 

"Me  and  my\Wfe  are  going  to  her  dressing-room  when  this 
hact  is  over,"  replied  the  ring-master,  with  his  most  polite  bow. 
"  If  you  will  go  with  us,  you  will  do  us  proud,  madam." 

Mrs.  Beaufort  smiled  and  bowed ;  then  the  Wigginses  rose,  the 
lady  did  the  same,  and  telling  her  servant,  who  waited  at  the  door 
of  her  box,  to  follow  her,  she  accompanied  them,  through  many 
winding  passages  to  Alice's  dressing-room,  which  was  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  fair  rider  welcomed  them  with 
natural  grace,  and  bade  them  be  seated.  Mrs.  Beaufort  said  lit- 
tle, but  watched  Alice  closely,  and  seemed  to  listen  attentively  to 
every  word  she  said. 

At  last  she  remarked — "  Miss  Wiggin,  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you  of  great  importance,  and  must  solicit  the  honor  of  a  private 
interview.  If  you  will  grant  me  this  favor,  I  will  take  you  home 
in  my  carriage." 

It  was  arranged,  not  without  some  wondering  on  the  part  of  the 
Wigginses,  that  they  should  go  home  in  a  cab,  and  their  prc^ege 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  interview  rejoin  them. 

It  was  late  when  Alice  came  home.  She  looked  pale  and  agi- 
tated, and  refused  supper.  Her  eyes  were  swollen,  as  if  she  had 
been  weeping.  Her  honest  protectors  saw  that  something  had 
happened,  and  they  conjured  her  to  relieve  their  anxiety  and  cu- 
riosity. The  inten-iew  with  Mrs.  Beaufort  had  indeed  been  an 
important  one.  It  had  changed  the  whole  complexion  of  Alice's 
future.  liCt  us  briefly  inform  the  reader  who  and  what  Mrs.  Beau- 
fort was,  and  the  relation  she  bore  to  Alice.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  respectable  tradesman  of  Bath,  and  her  maiden  name  was 
Alice  Henley.  Erom  an  early  age  she  was  celebrated  for  her 
beauty,  and  her  fond  parents  looked  forward  to  the  prospect  of 
seeing  her  established  in  life  as  the  wife  of  a  person  of  her  own 
rank.  But  she  was  wild  and  romantic — spoiled  by  indiscriminate 
novel-reading,  and  spumed  the  idea  of  a  common-place  existence. 
A  passion  for  a  handsome  rider  named  Stanley,  whom  she  saw  one 
night  at  a  circus,  was  followed  by  an  elopement,  a  Gretna  Green 
marriage,  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  the  desertion  and  death  of  the 
husband.  Completely  disenchanted,  turning  from  the  smiles  of 
her  innocent  offspring  as  from  an  object  that  constantly  reminded 
her  of  her  past  folly,  she  sought  now  only  to  cover  up  and  bury  in 
oblivion  the  brief  and  dreary  episode  of  her  career  we  have  nar- 
rated. Her  parents  consented  to  receive  and  aid  her.  Her  mar- 
riage remained  a  secret  to  the  world ;  her  absence  from  her  home 
was  plausibly  accounted  for,  and  the  child  placed  with  a  person 
named  Fenton,  who  was  paid  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  render 
him  easy  for  life ;  but  Fenton  was  a  worthless  character,  and  in 
two  years  had  squandered  in  drink  and  gambling  the  whole  sum 
confided  to  him.  He  was  on  his  way  to  find  the  mother  and  ex- 
tort money  by  threatening  an  exposure,  when,  having  left  Alice, 
while  he  was  intoxicated,  in  the  circus  at  Bromley,  he  had  fallen 
in  with  some  desperate  companions,  been  involved  in  a  burglary, 
and,  detection  being  imminent,  fled  the  country,  to  which  he  never 
returned.  Meanwhile  the  parents  of  Alice  died,  leaving  her  their 
property,  and  her  extraordinary  beauty  ha-ving  attracted  the  at- 
#fation  of  Mr.  Walter  Beaufort,  a  middle-aged  gentleman  of  large 
fortune,  he  married  her.  He  was  now  dead,  and  his  widow  was 
passing  a  few  weeks  in  London.  Cold  and  heartless,  she  had 
probably  forgotten  Alice,  if  a  mother  ever  can  forget  her  child, 
when  her  appearance  in  the  circle  at  Astley's  attracted  her  atten- 
tion. In  the  popular  performer  she  recognized  her  own  likeness 
at  the  same  age.  Conscience  impelled  her  to  save  this  young 
girl — her  own  child — from  the  toils  and  temptations  of  a  public 
life  ;  and  following  up  the  impulse,  she  sought  out  Alice  as  we 
have  noticed,  and  in  the  ensuing  interview  confessed  the  circum- 
stances we  have  just  repeated.  The  next  day  Alice  was  to  ac- 
company her  mother  to  Beaufort  Manor. 

It  was  no  joyous  news.  AJice's  whole  heart  was  with  the  hon- 
est people  who  had  protected  her  and  the  profession  she  had  em- 
braced. She  had  no  aspirations  beyond  the  circle  in  which  she 
rode.  From  a  cold  and  heartless  mother  who  had  cast  her  off 
without  a  sigh  or  regret,  what  love,  what  happiness  could  she  ex- 
pect 1  There  was  another  and  a  secret  reason  for  her  distress. 
Among  Astley's  riders  was  a  young  man  named  Rupert  Dalton, 
a  handsome,  manly  fellow,  whose  tastes  and  manners  were  far 
more  elevated  than  those  of  his  associates.  They  had  rode  side 
by  side  together,  and  whispered  badinage  over  their  horses'  necks. 
Dalton's  dark  eyes  lighted  up  whenever  Alice  appeared ;  and 
whenever  Dalton  dashed  into  the  ring,  it  seemed  to  Alice  as  if  the 
whole  arena  were  filled  with  sunshine.  Into  the  new  world  she 
was  now  entering,  neither  Dalton,  nor  even  her  honest  protectors, 
would  ever  be  permitted  to  intrude.      Henceforth  there  would  be 


a  gulf  between  them  and  her.  With  a  swelling  heart  Alice  went 
to  Astley's  to  take  leave  of  the  manager  and  her  companions. 
The  annotmcement  of  the  change  in  her  prospects  had  preceded 
her,  and  she  was  ovenvhelmed  with  honest  congratidations  on  all 
hands.  But  there  was  no  response  in  her  sad  heart  to  these  joy- 
ous greetings.  She  went  into  the  stable  to  take  leave  of  her  fa- 
vorite horse.  The  animal  neighed  when  he  saw  her  approach, 
and  fondly  rubbed  his  head  against  her  breast.  Tears  rushed  to 
her  eyes  as  she  patted  him.  At  length  she  moved  away ;  as  she 
passed  out  she  saw  Dalton,  quite  grave,  standing  in  the  doorway. 
Ho  raised  his  hat  respectfully,  and  made  room  for  her  to  pass, 

"  What  I"  cried  Alice,  pausing,  "  wont  you  shake  hands  -nith 
your  old  friend  on  parting  V 

Dalton  took  her  proffered  hand  and  raised  it  to  his  lips  ;  she 
pressed  it  to  them,  and  clasped  his  fingers  convulsively  as  she 
removed  it.  She  was  gone  in  an  instant.  Dalton  gazed  blankly 
after  her  and  then  went  back  into  the  stable.  All  the  sunshine  of 
his  life  had  vanished. 

The  parting  with  her  protectors  was  a  trial  as  severe.  With 
many  tears  and  sighs,  and  promises  to  meet  again  soon,  darkly 
frowned  upon  by  Mrs.  Beaufort,  she  sprang  into  the  carriage  and 
was  whirled  away. 

Alice  was  never  acknowledged  at  Beaufort  Manor  as  the  daughter 
of  the  house.  She  still  bore  the  name  of  Alice  Fenton,  and  passed 
as  the  protege  merely  of  the  widow.  The  latter,  like  many  other 
women,  of  her  nature,  had  commenced  life  as  a  frivolous  votary  of 
pleasure,  and  was  now  ending  it  as  an  ascetic  devotee.  Beaufort 
Manor  was  a  dreary  residence.  Alice's  innocent  efforts  to  engage 
her  mother's  affections  were  foiled  and  repelled.  She  was  an  un- 
loved stranger  in  that  great,  magnificent,  dreary  ancestral  man- 
sion. How  bitterly  she  regretted  her  free  life  in  London  !  Her 
only  delight  was  to  mount  her  horse  and  dart  across  the  country, 
leaping  hedge  and  ditch  in  her  frolic  career,  or  at  other  times 
slowly  pacing  along  the  bridle  paths  of  Beaufort  Chase,  to  ponder 
on  the  past. 

One  day  as  she  was  returning  homeward  from  a  ride,  and  was 
just  striking  into  the  high  road  from  a  by-path,  the  blast  of  a  trum- 
pet suddenly  assailed  her  ear.  At  first  she  thought  it  the  music 
of  a  detachment  of  cavalry  on  the  march,  but  soon  there  appeared 
the  familiar  band  of  a  circus,  followed  by  a  cavalcade.  From  a 
distance  she  thought  she  recognized  the  horses— she  was  sure  of  it 
as  they  approached.  The  old  ring-master  was  there  upon  his  pie- 
bald charger.  The  faces  of  the  men  and  women  were  familiar. 
She  drew  down  her  veil  to  avoid  recognition.  The  cavalcade 
moved  by  her.  Dalton  was  there  riding  apart,  sad  and  solitary. 
Obeying  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  Alice  wheeled  her  horse  into 
the  column  beside  him. 

"  Rupert,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone,  aa  she  raised  her  veil,  "  have 
you  forgotten  me  V* 

"  Forgotten  you  1"  cried  Dalton,  grasping  her  proffered  hand  ; 
"  Alice,  I  must  forget  that  I  live  before  I  forget  you,  and  my  hope- 
less love  for  you." 

'*  Then  you  love  me  1"  said  Alice,  tenderly. 

"Better  than  life  1"  cried  the  rider. 

"  Then  take  me !"  cried  Alice,  with  beaming  eyes,  "  for  I  am 
yours." 

"  But  your  mother — " 

"  She  loves  me  not." 

"  Your  rank — your  prospects — " 

"  I  have  no  rank ;  I  am  as  an  unloved  stranger  in  my  mother's 
house.  I  have  no  home  but  with  you — no  hope  bat  in  your 
love." 

Alice  dashed  forward  to  the  ring-master. 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  father  V  cried  she. 

"  My  dear,  dear  girl !"  cried  the  ring  master — "  I  beg  pardon — " 

"  Don't  do  any  such  thing.  How  is  my  dear  mother  1 — for  she 
is  the  only  mother  I  shall  know  henceforth." 

"  She's  hearty  as  a  buck — weighs  two  hundred.  Back  there  in 
the  baggage  wagon.  Go  and  see  her.  So  you  called  to  see  us, 
hey  V 

"I  called  for  an  engagement.  I've  left  Beaufort  Manor 
forever !" 

"  Hurrah  !  "  said  the  ring-master,  throwing  up  his  hat.  "  I  am 
good  now  for  twenty  years  to  come.  Boys  1  do  you  hear  the 
news  ■?  Here's  little  Alice  come  back.  Stop  your  tooting  there, 
you  horn-blowers.  Halt,  column.  Must  go  and  tell  the  old 
woman." 

The  equestrians  crowded  round  Alice  and  welcomed  her  back 
to  their  ranks.  Mrs.  Wiggin  was  overpowered  with  the  intelli- 
gence, and  fell  hack  on  a  truss  of  straw  in  the  baggage  wagon  in 
a  state  of  temporary  insensibiUty.  She  came  to  gradually  by 
the  use  of  salts  and  stout. 

That  night  the  bills  announced. the  "  Re-appearance  of  Made- 
moiselle Coralic  of  the  Cu-que  Olympique,  Paris."  And  that 
night,  three  weeks,  witnessed  the  mutual  engagement  of  Alice  and 
Rupert  for  life.  Mrs.  Beaufort  made  no  effort  to  regain  the  nm- 
away,  satisfied  that  in  her  her  ovm.  early  tastes  had  been  devel- 
oped to  an  uncontrollable  extent,  though  accompanied  by  a  feeling 
and  integrity  that  she  never  professed.  Thenceforth  the  Child  of 
the  Circus  remained  wedded  to  the  ring. 


[Written  for  Gleason'a  Pictorial.] 
WHEUE    I    WOULD    REST. 


BT  WILLIAM   A.   CIIOFFEBX. 


Speculation  and  Practice. — It  is  not  difiicult  to  conceive 
that,  for  many  reasons,  a  man  wi-itcs  much  better  than  he  lives. 
For,  without  entering  into  refined  speculations,  it  may  be  shown 
to  be  much  easier  to  design  than  to  perform.  A  man  proposes  his 
schemes  of  life  in  a  state  of  abstraction  and  disengagement,  ex- 
empt from  the  enticements  of  hope,  the  solicitations  of  affection, 
the  importunities  of  appetite,  or  the  depressions  of  fear,  and  is  in 
the  same  state  with  him  that  teaches  upon  land  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion, to  whom  the  sea  is  always  smooth  and  the  wind  always  pros- 
perous . — Johnson. 


May  I— says  one— beneath  the  ■willow  lie, 

Where  fondest  memory's  "love<l  and  lost "  ones  sleep — 
Where  the  soft  breezes  ever,  ever  sigh, 

And  cypress  lingers  o'er  my  grave  to  weep. 

fliay  I  beneath  the  silent  ocean  deep — 
Another  prays — be  sepnlchred  for  aye, 

Where  the  lone  stars  their  sacred  vigUs  beep, 
And  tninlng  wavelets  with  my  tresses  play. 
'Hfl  folly  all ; — what  matter  where  the  clay 

Which  wraps  immortal  spirits  is  entombed? 
I  care  not  whether  'neath  the  sky  or  sea, 

Or  fairer  earth,  where  erst  the  roses  bloomed, 
I  sleep ;  If  Mends — aa  my  poor  life  they  scan- 
Write  only  this :  "  He  was  a/n'cjirf  to  MAN." 

«"^«^  t 

CUBAN  LADIES. 

From  Ballou's  History  of  Cuba,  just  published  by  Phillips, 
Sampson  &  Co.,  Boston  : 

"  The  Creole  ladies  never  stir  abroad  except  in  the  national  to- 
lante,  and  whatever  their  domestic  habits  may  be,  they  are  cer- 
tainly in  this  respect  good  housekeepers.  A  Cuban  belle  coiUd 
never,  we  fancy,  be  made  to  understand  the  pleasures  of  that 
most  profitless  of  all  employments,  spinning  street-yam.  While 
our  ladies  are  busily  engaged  in  sweeping  the  sidewalks  of  Chest- 
nut-street and  Broadway  with  their  silk  flounces,  she  wisely  leaves 
that  business  to  the  gangs  of  criminals  who  perform  the  ofiSce 
with  their  limbs  chained,  and  a  ball  attached  to  preserve  their 
equilibrium.  It  is  perhaps  in  part  owing  to  these  facts  that  the 
feet  of  the  Cuban  senoritg,  are  such  a  marvel  of  smallness  and 
delicacy,  seemingly  made  rathei*for  ornament  than  for  nse.  She 
knows  the  charm  of  the  peiit  pied  bien  chausse  that  delights  the 
Parisian,  and  accordingly  as  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  it,  as  she  steps 
into  the  volante,  you  perceive  that  it  is  daintily  shod  in  a  French 
slipper,  the  sole  of  which  is  scarcely  more  substantial  in  appear- 
ance than  writing  paper. 

"  The  feet  of  the  Havana  ladies  are  made  for  ornament  and  for 
dancing.  Though  vnth.  a  roundness  of  figure  that  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  symmetry  of  form,  yet  they  are  light  els  a  sylph, 
clad  in  muslin  and  lace,  so  languid  and  light  that  it  would  seem 
as  if  a  breeze  might  waft  them  away  like  a  summer  cloud.  They 
are  passionately  fond  of  dancing,  and  tax  the  endurance  of  the 
gentlemen  in  then*  heroic  worship  of  Terpsichore.  Inspired  by 
the  thrilling  strains  of  those  Cuban  airs,  which  are  at  once  so 
sweet  and  brilliant,  they  glide  or  whirl  through  the  mazes  of  the 
dance  hour  after  hour,  until  daylight  breaks  upon  the  scene  of 
fairy  revel.  Then,  '  exhausted  but  not  satiated,'  they  betake 
themselves  to  sleep,  to  dream  of  the  cadences  of  some  Cuban, 
Strauss,  and  to  beat  time  in  imagination  to  the  lively  notes,  and 
to  dream  over  the  soft  words  and  winning  glances  they  have 
exchanged. 

"Beautiful  as  eastern  houris,  there  is  a  striking  and  endearing 
charm  about  the  Cuban  ladies,  their  very  motion  being  replete  with 
a  native  grace  ;  every  limb  elastic  and  supple.  Their  voices  are 
sweet  and  low,  '  an  excellent  thing  in  woman,'  and  the  subdued 
tone  of  their  complexions  is  relieved  by  the  arch  vivacity  of  night- 
black  eyes  that  alternately  swim  in  melting  lustre  or  sparkle  in 
expressive  glances.  Their  costume  is  never  ostentatious,  though 
costly ;  the  most  delicate  muslin,  the  finest  linen,  the  richest  silk, 
the  most  exquisitely  made  satin  shoes, — these,  of  course,  render 
their  chaste  attire  exceedingly  expensive.  There  are  no  '  strong- 
minded  '  women  among  them,  nor  is  it  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
of  any  extremity  that  could  induce  them  to  get  up  a  woman's 
right  convention — a  suspension  of  fans  and  volantes  might  pro- 
duce such  a  phenomenon,  but  we  very  much  doubt  it. 

"The  Creole  ladies  lead  a  life  of  decided  ease  and  plcastu-e.  What 
little  work  they  do  is  very  light  and  lady-like,  a  little  sewing  or 
embroidery  ;  the  bath  and  the  siesta  divide  the  sultry  hom^  of  the 
day.  They  wait  until  nearly  sunset  for  the  drive  in  the  dear 
volante,  and  then  go  to  respond  by  sweet  smiles  to  the  salutations 
of  the  caballeros  on  the  Paseoes,  and  after  the  long  twihght  to  the 
Plaza  de  Armes,  to  listen  to  the  governor's  military  band,  and 
then  perhaps  to  join  the  mazy  dance.  Yet  they  are  capable  of 
deep  and  high  feeling,  and  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  the  lib- 
eration of  the  island,  these  fair  patriots  it  will  be  remembered 
gave  their  most  precious  jewels  and  ornaments  as  a  contribution 
to  the  glorious  cause  of  liberty." 


A  SHORT  ROMANCE. 

The  following  romantic  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred  a  few 
years  before  the  Russian  conquest  of  Armenia.  The  Sirdar  fell 
■^-iolently  in  love  with  a  beautiful  Ai'mcnian  maiden,  and  demand- 
ed her  from  her  parents.  Their  supplications  and  those  of  the  girl 
herself  were  unavailing ;  for,  although  she  had  a  lover,  she  was 
not  formally  betrothed ;  she  was  consequently  carried  off  to  the 
harem.  During  the  night  her  lover  entered  the  palace-cardens, 
and  in  a  low  voice  commenced  singing  beneath  the  windows  of 
the  harem,  in  tbc  hope  that  she  would  hear  him.  Soon  a  window 
was  opened  and  some  one  leaped  out.  Peaiing  that  his  singing 
had  betrayed  him,  he  fled  ;  but  as  he  heard  nothing  more  he  crept 
back,  and" found  lus  beloved  caught  in  the  branches  of  a  tree  which 
had  broken  her  descent  to  the  ground.  He  helped  her  down  and 
they  prepared  for  flight,  but  beinp  overheard,  they  were  pui-sned 
and  caught,  and  in  the  morning;  they  were  brought  before  the  Sir- 
dar ;  when  the  latter  had  heard  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  see  that  in  the  sight  of  God  you  were  ah^ady  be- 
trothed. Lovers  so  true  should  never  be  parted ;  live  happily 
together,  and  God  be  with"  youl" — Baron  Von  Haxthauscn's 
Sketches. 

.  4  *■»  > 

THINGS  TO  BE  DEPLORED. 

Diogenes  reckons  among  such  : — That  irine  is  not  like  gratitude, 
because  then  no  one  would  indulge  in  it  to  excess ;  that  vice  is 
not  like  the  tax-gatherer,  because  it  would  need  only  to  be  seen  to 
be  avoided  ;  that  our  law  reformers  do  not  apply  to  the  duration 
of  a  chancery  suit  the  wholesome  maxim  of  the  Institutes,  "  The 
law  abhors  a  pe77Je/Ht/^;"  that  women's  foUics  are  not  like  their 
bonnets,  for  then  they  would  every  day  bo  groiNing  less  ;  that  in- 
juries are  not  like  borrowed  unibrclhis,  ior  then  those  who  re- 
ceive them  would  never  think  of  returning  them;  that  ail  chiu-ming 
women  are  not  like  the  late  Miss  Biffin,  for  then  they  could 
not  bestow  their  hands  on  an  unworthy  object. 


A  wise  man  counts  his  minutes  ;  he  lets  no  time  slip,  for  time 
is  life,  which  he  makes  long  by  the  good  husbandi-y  of  a  right  ap- 
plication of  it.— L' Estrange. 
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EaCBAIiMED  BODIES. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in 
clearing  out  an  old  chap- 
el at  Nuneham  Regis, 
"Warwickshire,  which 
had  been  pulled  down, 
all  but  the  belfry  tower, 
forty  years  since,  we 
thought  it  necessary  to 
trench  the  whole  space, 
that  we  might  more  cer- 
tainly mark  out  the 
boundaries  of  the  build- 
ing, as  we  wished  to  re- 
store it  in  some  measure 
to  its  former  state.  It 
had  been  used  as  a 
stack-yard  and  a  depos- 
itory for  rubbish  by  the 
tenants  of  the  farm  on 
which  it  was,  ever  since 
its  dilapidation.  We 
began  to  trench  at  the 
west  end,  and  came  on 
a  great  many  bones  and 
skeletons,  from  which 
the  coffins  had  crumbled 
away,  till,  finding  the 
earth  had  been  moved, 
we  went  deeper  and  dis- 
covered a  leaden  coffin, 
quite  perfect,  without 
date  or  inscription  of 
any  kind.  There  had 
been  an  outer  wooden 
coffin,  which  was  de- 
cayed, but  quantities  of 
the  black  rotted  wood 
were  all  around  it.  We 
cut  the  lead  and  folded 
back  the  top,  so  as  not 
to  destroy  it ;  beneath  it 
was  a  wooden  coffin,  in 
good  preservation,  and 
also  without  any  in- 
scription. As  soon  as  the  leaden  top  was  rolled  back,  a  most 
overpowering  aromatic  smell  diffused  itself  aU  over  the  place. 
We  then  unfastened  the  inner  coffin,  and  found  the  body  of  a  ftian 
embalmed  with  great  care,  and  heaps  of  rosemary  and  aromatic 
leaves  piled  over  him.  On  examining  the  body  more  closely,  we 
found  that  it  had  been  beheaded.  The  head  was  separately 
wrapped  up  in  linen,  and  the  linen  shirt  which  covered  the  body 
was  drawu  quite  over  the  neck  where  the  head  had  been  cut  off. 
The  head  was  laid  straight  with  the  body,  and  where  the  joining 
of  the  head  and  neck  should  have  been  it  was  tied  round  with  a 
broad  black  ribbon.  His  hands  were  crossed  on  his  breast,  the 
wrists  were  tied  with  black  ribbon,  and  the  thumbs  were  tied  to- 
gether with  black  ribbon.  He  had  a  peaked  beard,  and  a  quantity 
of  long  brown  hair,  curled  and  clotted  ivith  blood,  round  his  neck. 
The  only  mark  on  anything  about  him  was  on  the  linen  of  his 
chest,  just  above  where  his  hands  were  crossed ;  on  it  were  the 
letters  "  T.  B."  worked  in  black  silk.     On  trenching  towards  the 


; 'V^at^'^^'-Si^i^ijiivj!  I  ■  ill Jl  4; 


BRIDGE   OVER   THE   RIVER  ELBE,  AT   DRESDEN. 

chancel,  we  came  on  four  leaden  coffins,  laid  side  by  side,  with 
inscriptions  on  each  ;  one  contained  the  body  of  Francis,  Earl  of 
Chichester,  and  Lord  Dunsmure,  1653  ;  the  next  the  body  of  Au- 
drey, Countess  of  Chichester,  1652;  another,  the  body  of  Lady 
Audrey  Leigh,  their  daughter,  1640;  and  the  fourth,  the  body  of 
Sir  John  Anderson,  son  of  Lady  Chichester,  by  her  first  husband. 
We  opened  the  coffin  of  Lady  Audrey  Leigh,  and  found  her  per- 
fectly embalmed,  and  in  entire  preservation,  her  flesh  quite  plump, 
as  if  she  were  alive,  her  face  very  beautiful,  and  her  hands  exceed- 
ingly small  and  not  wasted.  She  was  dressed  in  fine  linen, 
trimmed  all  over  with  point  lace,  and  two  rows  of  lace  flat  across 
her  forehead.  She  looked  exactly  as  if  she  were  lying  asleep,  and 
seemed  not  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old.  Her  beauty 
was  very  perfect ;  even  her  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  were  quite  per- 
fect, and  her  eyes  were  c'osed ;  no  part  of  her  face  or  figure  was  at 
all  fallen  in.  We  also  opened  Lady  Chichester's  coffin,  but  with 
her  the  embalming  had  entirely  failed.     She  was  a  skeleton,  though 


the  coffin  was  filled  with 
aromatic  leaves.  Her 
hair,  however,  was  as 
fresh  as  if  she  lived  ;  it 
was  long,  thick,  and  as 
soft  and  glossy  as  that 
of  a  child,  and  of  a  per- 
fect auburn  color.  In 
trenching  on  one  side  of 
where  the  altar  had 
been,  we  found  another 
leaden  coffin  with  an  in- 
scription. It  contained 
the  body  of  a  Dame  Ma- 
ria Brawne,  daughter  of 
oneof  the  Leighs,  and  of 
the  Lady  Maria,  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  ChauceUor 
Brackley.  This  body 
was  also  quite  perfect, 
and  embalmed  princi- 
pally with  a  very  small 
coffee-colored  seed,  with 
which  the  coffin  was 
nearly  filled,  and  it  also 
had  so  powerful  a  per- 
fume that  it  filled  the 
whole  place.  The  linen, 
ribbons,  etc.,  were  quite 
strong  and  good  in  all 
these  instances,  and  re- 
mained so  after  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  We 
kept  a  piece  out  of  each 
coffin,  and  had  it  wash- 
ed without  its  being  at 
all  destroyed.  Young 
Lady  Audrey  had  ear- 
rings in  her  ears,  black 
enamelled  serpents. 
The  perfume  of  the 
herbs  and  gums  used  in 
embalming  them  was  so 
sickening,  that  we  were 
all  ill  after  inhaling  it,  as 
were  most  of  the  men  who  dug  up  the  coffins. — Cor.  London  paper. 

„ «  ■»-—  h 

KING  EDWARD»S  GENEROSITY. 
The  engraving  below  is  taken  from  Poole's  celebrated  picture 
representing  the  English  king  Edward's  generosity  to  the  people 
of  Calais,  France,  during  the  siege  of  1346.  The  figures  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture  are  those  of  Edward  and  the  Black  Prince 
distributing  alms.  The  incident  gives  one  of  the  noblest  traits  in 
the  character  of  the  English  king.  The  story  is  told  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  Edward  lEI. 
sent  to  England  for  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, encamped  before  Calais  to  besiege  it.  He  resolved  to 
starve  it  into  a  surrender.  The  governor,  Jean  de  Vicnne,  per- 
ceiving his  project,  sent  1700  of  the  poor  persons  out  of  the  town  ; 
and  Edward,  with  a  high-souled  compassion,  let  them  go,  giving 
them  a  hearty  dinner  as  they  passed,  and  two  sterlings  to  each 
individual — a  rare  instance  of  generous  warfare. 


[See  Letter,  page  166.] 


Edward's  generosity  to  the  people  of  Calais. 
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CONTE^TS  OF  OUR  NEXT  NUMEER. 

"  A  Tole  of  Sunplcion,-'  by  Alice  Caret. 

"Rosa's  Certificate,"  a  story  by  Rev.  Heney  Bacon. 

*' A  Sea  Sketch,"  by  SrLTASDS  OosB,  Ja. 

"Notes  of  Foreign  Travel,  No.  lo,''  by  V,  Gleasos. 

**EMonido,''  No.  2,  by  Thomas  BoLPixcn. 

"  I  think  of  thee,"  stanzas  by  Mart  E.  STArNDURN. 

"  Suntaus  Lake,"  poem  by  Fraxcis  A..  Duri\'age. 

"  Farewell,"  lines  by  A.  ALPnosso  Cloteb. 

"  There's  many  a  tiirer  Scene,"  Torses  by  W,  L.  Shoeuaeeb. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  IN  MUNICH. 

A  correspondent  of  a  German  journal  vrriting  from  Manich, 
says  that  the  industrial  exhibition  in  that  city  is  in  full  tide  of 
operation,  The  crj'stal  palace  in  whidi  the  exhibiiion  takes 
place,  has  proved  well  adapted  in  every  respect  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed.  Its  roof  contains  more  glass  than  that 
of  the  late  crystal  palace  in  London,  and  its  entire  cost  was  near 
a  million  dollars.  The  palace  is  filled  with  specimens  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  industry  and  the  most  curious 
productions  of  mechanics  and  artists,  and  but  one  thing  seems  to 
be  wanting  for  its  success — and  that  is  patronage.  The  number 
of  visitors  thus  far  has  been  beneath  the  most  moderate  cal- 
culation. 


Reverses  of  Fortune. — The  history  of  Spanish  Revolutions 
never  offered  more  sudden  vicissitudes  of  fortune  than  appear  in 
the  case  of  Col.  Garrigo,  who  was  taken  in  an  early  skirmish, 
tried  by  a  court  martial,  condemned  to  death,  and  saved  by  the 
queen  at  the  earnest  intercession  of  his  wife,  and  has  now,  within 
only  a  few  days,  been  by  the  same  queen  created  a  general  officer, 
and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  garrison  at 
Madrid. 

Extempore  Preaching — JIanuscript  sermons  are  never  seen 
in  the  pulpits  of  continental  Europe,  except  when  American  or 
English  clergymen  happen  to  ascend  them.  If  the  European  clergy. 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  WTite  their  discourses,  they  nevertheless 
deliver  them  inemoriter.  In  like  manner  did  the  old  and  unrivalled 
pulpit  orators  of  France,  Massillon,  Bousset,  Bourdaloue,Fletcher 
and  Fenelon,  eschew  the  manuscript. 


A  NEW  Idea. — ^A  physician  of  New  Orleans  advertises  a  new 
prevention  of  the  yellow  fever  by  inoculation,  similar  in  principle 
to  the  prevention  of  small  pox  by  vaccination. 


Trite. — ^None  are  so  often  in  the  wrong  as  those  who  pretend 
to  be  always  in  the  right. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Bnfiis  Choate  is  said  to  gesticulate  so  much  while  speaking, 
that  he  not  "  unfrequentlt/  tears  his  coat  from  the  collar  to  the  waist." 

....  The  abduction  of  the  Corcoran  girl  in  Charlestown,  some 
time  since,  cost  that  city  S931  13. 

....  The  dry  rot  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  cotton  fields 
of  Mississippi,  threatening  to  do  serious  injury  to  the  crop. 

Four-fifths  of  the  persons  who  died  of  cholera  in  New 

York  city,  lately,  are  said  to  have  been  of  foreign  birth. 

....  A  horse  is  now  being  exhibited  in  England,  which  is 
"  twenty-one  hands  high,  and  weighs  twenty-Sve  hundred  weight." 

Governor  "Wright,  of  Indiana,  has  lately  married  Miss 

Harriet  Burbidge,  of  Scott  county,  Kentucky. 

....  The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  thinks  the  okra  plant  of  the 
South  will  make  paper.     The  material  is  inexhaustible. 

Ship  Antarctic,  at  New  York  from  Liverpool,  brings  290 

head  of  cattle  for  the  Kentucky  Stock  Company. 

....  Considering  the  Russian  predilection  for  tallow,  it  is  not 
at  all  strange  they  should  have  an  itching  for  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  peaceful  and  all-satisfactory  annexation  of  Canada  to 

the  United  States  Ls  growing  more  and  more  probable  every  day. 

....  There  is  no  wise  man,  that  would  change  persona  and 
conditions  entirely  with  any  man  in  the  world. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  to  be  opened  to  Quebec  on 

the  second  of  October. 

The  fire  alarm  system  invented  by  Mr.  Channing,  and 

first  introduced  into  Boston,  has  been  adopted  in  New  York, 

....  Nicholas  of  Russia  is  called  by  the  Circassians  the  "  Vnl- 
tore  of  the  Snows." 

There  is  to  be  a  new  hotel  in  New  York,  on  the  comer  of 

Broadway,  Canal  and  Lispenard  Streets,  on  the  European  plan. 

The  United  States  sloop-of-war  Constellation  was  success- 
fully latinched  at  Grosport  Navy  Yard,  26th  ult, 

....  Captain  Marryatt's  daughter  is  about  to  appear  before 
the  public  as  a  novelist. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

A  letter  from  California  speaks  of  the  great  agricultural  capaci- 
ty of  the  State.  Thirty  bushels  of  wheat  from  an  acre  is  not  con- 
sidered too  great  an  average  yield.  The  straw  is  large  and  stands 
thick  on  the  ground,  the  beard  long  and  well  filled,  and  the  berry 
large  and  plump.  One  instance  is  mentioned  that  seems  almost 
incredible — four  acres  yielding  eighty-one  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Several  cargoes  of  barley  and  wheat  are^on  their  way  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  and  Europe.  California,  the  writer  says, 
is  capable  of  producing  more  wheat  than  all  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio,  wlule  potatoes  are  said  to  he  rotting  for  want  of 
consumers.  The  grape  is  cultivated  with  great  success,  and  expe- 
rienced persons  from  Longworth's  establishment  are  superintend- 
ing the  enterprise.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  there  is  something  besides 
gold — something  quite  as  good,  and  something  that  gold  cannot 
always  bay,  in  the  soil  of  the  Pacific  Commonwealth.  If  a  por- 
tion of  those  who  are  toiling  in  the  cities  of  California,  or  unsuc- 
cessfully delving  in  the  mines,  would  but  spread  themselves  over 
the  rich  fields  of  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  turn  farmers,  it 
would  be  vastly  better  for  themselves,  the  State  and  the  country. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  at  the^present  time,  when  the  At- 
lantic and  Middle  States  are  suffering  from  a  long  and  protracted 
drought,  which  will  render  the  crop  this  fall  at  least  from  one 
third  to  one  half  short  of  the  expectations  of  farmers,  to  know 
that  in  place  of  supplying  the  California  market  with  com,  pota- 
toes, and  grain,  she  now  comes  forward  and  is  prepared  to  supply 
the  eastern  market.  It  is  very  evident  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready shown  of  the  capacity  of  California  as  a  farming  country, 
that  the  export  of  gold  dust  from  thence  will  form  no  longer  its 
one  staple  product,  but  it  must  ere  long  become  one  of  the  finest 
grain-producing  countries  on  this  continent,  if  not  in  the  world. 
At  first  she  was  a  lai-ge  consumer  of  our  produce,  even  up  to  last 
year,  but  in  futmre  she  will  repay  us  with  interest.  This  is  as  it 
should  be. 

After  all,  though  the  crops  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States 
are  so  uniformly  short  and  very  meagre,  still  this  fact  that  Cali- 
fornia will  send  us  so  largely,  must  act  upon  the  market  prices  of 
grain,  and  have  a  direct  tendency  to  keep  down  the  otherwise 
exorbitant  prices  that  would  rule.  There  is,  therefore,  no  actual 
occasion  for  the  forebodings  and  sad  anticipations  in  which  we 
find  nearly  all  classes  indulging  at  this  time.  Throughout  New 
England  the  crop  of  hay  (and  that  is  a  great  item)  has  been 
far  above  an  average  one ;  and  throughout  the  country,  more 
wheat  has  been  harvested  than  any  year  before  since  the  country 
has  been  settled — so  that  the  short  crops  are  mainly  in  com  and 
potatoes. 

Look  on  the  bright  side  always  in  these  matters.  A  kind  and 
provident  power  is  sure  to  cany  us  safely  and  happily  through. 
A  little  judicious  economy  should  be  exercised,  of  course,  and  it 
need  be  no  hardship  to  comply  with  the  necessity.  Let  each  con- 
sumer use  a  little  less  of  such  staples  as  are  actually  scarce,  than 
he  would  do  in  time  of  plenty,  and  the  aggregate  thus  saved  will 
be  enormous,  fully  making  up  the  general  deficiency. 


A  DISTASTEFUL  Fashion. — It  is  Said  that  one  of  the  remark- 
able innovations  of  the  day  is  an  attempt  among  the  fashionable 
ladies  of  European  life  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  hooped 
dresses,  such  as  were  worn  in  the  times  of  our  ancestors.  This 
object  is  being  accomplished,  not  by  a  sudden  coup  d'etat,  but  by 
slowly  and  gradually  accustoming  the  eye  to  the  increasing  ro- 
tundity. Even  now,  in  order  to  assume  the  dimensions  required 
by  fashion,  ladies  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  crinoline. 
Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  wear  strips  of  whalebone  in  their  tm- 

der  garments. 

■    i  »»^  » ■ — — 

Curious. — ^There  lives  at  Grand  Lake,  New  Brunswick,  a  man 
ninety-six  years  of  age,  who  reads  the  newspapers  printed  on  the 
finest  type,  and  is  waited  upon  by  a  great-great- grand- daughter 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who  is  but  three  feet  and  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  tall.  He  has  a  g^and^daughter  who  is  four  feet  eight 
inches  high,  but  who  weighs  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds. 
She  cannot  stand  on  her  feet  more  than  thirty  minutes  at  one  time. 


Theatrical. — The  new  Boston  Theatre  is  unequalled  by  any 
dramatic  establishment  in  this  country  in  the  perfection  and  ex- 
cellence of  its  departments,  tlie  spaciousness  of  its  office,  stage 
and  auditory.  The  house  has  been  furnished  in  elaborate  and 
elegant  style,  and  a  stock  company  engaged  equal  to  the  best 
European  ones. 

■  4   ■»■»    > 

The  Pianist,  Mason. — The  Traveller  is  informed  that  Mr. 
William  Mason,  our  talented  Boston  pianist,  lately  returned  from 
a  five  years'  residence  and  study  with  the  most  celebrated  com- 
posers and  masters  of  Europe,  intends  giving  his  first  concert  in 
America  at  the  Melodeon,  in  this  city,  about  the  first  of  October. 


New  Brunswick:, — The  Fredericton,  (N.  B.,)  Reporter  says 
the  grass  crop  is  heavy,  and  thus  far  well  secured ;  and  potatoes, 
oats,  com,  and  all  the  minor  root  crops,  present  a  most  luxuriant 
appearance,  and  promise  a  plentiful  harvest. 

Disasters. — The  New  York  Joumal  of  Commerce  remarks 
upon  the  many  disasters  which  have  fallen  upon  this  country 
during  the  month  of  August.  It  estimates  the  loss  by  fires  at 
52,577,000.        ^ 

Copper. — The  shipments  of  copper  from  Lake  Superior  since 
August  12th,  amount  to  over  t\vo  hundred  and  fifty-seven  tons 
of  copper,  and  four  hundred  tons  of  iron  ore. 

The  Big  Elm.— A  beautiful  and  substantial  iron  fence  is  being 
erected  about  the  big  elm  on  the  Common. 


ANIMAL  INSTINCT. 

The  natural  instinct  that  prompts  ammals  of  various  species  to 
return  to  the  spot  where  they  were  bom,  or  have  lived  for  a  long 
period,  is  truly  wonderful,  and  unaccountable  to  human  reason. 
Dogs,  cats,  horses,  and  homed  cattle  have  furnished  innumerable 
instances  of  this  fondness  for  their  old  home,  by  setting  off,  when 
turned  loose,  taking  an  air  line,  as  near  as  the  character  of  the 
country  will  permit,  and  traverse  ground  utterly  strange  to  them, 
until  they  arrive  at  the  desired  spot.  The  caiTier  pigeon  is  a  fa- 
miliar instance  of  this.  Shut  the  bird  in  a  dark  box,  convey  her 
many  miles  from  home,  then  release  her,  and  she  soars  to  the 
clouds,  and  darts,  quick  and  straight  as  the  flight  of  an  arrow,  to 
her  loved  nest,  beyond  river,  mountain  and  plain. 


pEESONAL. — ;Mr.  J.  P.  Ball,  of  Cincinnati,  is  now  in  tbis  city 
engaged  in  getting  up  a  panorama  upon  a  subject  particularly  in- 
teresting to  all  classes,  and  which  will  be  exhibited  here  ere  long. 
Mr.  Ball  is  proprietor  of  the  dagueiTcotype  saloon  in  Cincinnati, 
which  was  dcijicted  in  our  Pictorial  not  long  since. 


United  States  Armt. — Since  the  pay  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned oflicers  and  privates  has  been  raised,  there  is  quite  a  rash 
to  enlist. 

MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr  Philip  Pierce  to  Mis3  Qiive  Bickford. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  John  T.  Harria,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  to  Miss  Lucy  T. 
Dan  forth. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  John  A.  Holden  to  Mis9  Eliiabeth  Moakler,  both 
of  Roxbary. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  WiUiani  T.  Bourne,  of  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  to 
Mi-i3  Hannah  W.  Lane. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Steele,  Mr.  Charles  A-  Cheever  to  Miss  Catharine  Roach. 

At  South  Boston,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clinch,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ersidford  to  Misa 
Mary  Jane  McFarlane. 

At  Beverly,  by  Rev,  Mr.  Rich,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Downing  to  Misa  Helen 
Woodbury. 

'At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall,  Mr.  Elijah  W.  Cohh,  of  Melbourne 
Australia,  to  Miss  Mercy  R  Jackson. 

At  Wareham,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Nott,  Mr.  Darius  E.  Miller  to  Miss  Lydia  P. 
Crowell. 

At  Lunenburg,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fanner,  Mr.  Henry  Jaokson  to  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Waters,  both  of  Fitchburg. 

At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  John  Knowles  to  Miss  Olive  A.  Chad- 
wick;  Mr.  rhonws  H.  Clough  to  Miss  Mary  Stocka-Je. 

At  Amherst,  by  ttev.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Norman  Kelley  to  3Iiss  Mary  A.  Woods. 

At  Fall  Kiver,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bradford,  Mr.  Theodore  D.  Freeborn  to  Miss 
EUza  M.  Tolley. 

At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Titus,  Mr,  Henry  C.  Wood  to  Miss  Elisabeth  K. 
Cooper, 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Ruth,  wife  of  the  late  5Ir.  John  Roberts,  45:  Mr.  Jamoa 
York,  of  Portland,  Me-:  Mr.  John  Odin,  Esq.,  SO;  Miss  Sarah  Quilty,  of  Med- 
ford;  ML^s  Ellen  Jane  McGowan,  22;  Mrs.  Nancie  W,  wife  of  Mr.  'Wllliani 
Bealf,  Jr. ;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Noyes,  67;  Miss  Ellen  M.  McGnire,  18;  Mr.  Jamea 
AVashbum,80. 

At  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Charlotte,  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  O.  Eaton;  Miss  Eliia 
Wbittemore  Fergu.<;on,  32. 

At  Chel'^ea,  Mrs.  Alice  V.,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Dinnin.  36. 

At  Winthrop,  Mr.  George  Sturtcvant.  of  E:ist  Boston.  51. 

At  West  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Lydia,  ^vifc  of  Miles  Gardner.  Eiq,.  71. 

At  Somerville,  Mrs.  Susan  Borman,  formerly  of  Lexington,  91. 

At  Jamaica  Plains,  Mr^.  Abigail  L.  Fuller,  76. 

At  Xewtouville,  Mrs.  Agnes  IJacon.  82. 

At  Salem,  Uldow  Esther  Freeman,  97;  Mr.  William  Batchelder,  53. 

At  West  Newbury,  Dea.  Amos  Brickett,  85. 

At  Xewburvport.  Mi.':.'5  Emily,  daughter  of  Capt.  S.imnel  Walton,  20. 

At  Gloucester,  .Mrs.  Mary  A.,  ^vife  of  Mr.  John  Lull,  47. 

At  Attleboro',  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  late  Capt.  Caleb  Parm^iter,  96. 

At  SalUburv,  Mrs.  Abigjiil  Webb,  85- 

At  Plymouth,  Mr.  George  Cunley,  28. 

At  Andover,  Rev.  Leonard  Wood*,  D.  D..  81. 

At  Bradford,  Miss  Lncilia  J.,  daughter  of  Eliphalet  Kimball,  Esq.,  26. 

At  Ashburnbam,  Mr.  Henry  Heald,  21. 

At  Acton.  George  P.,  youngest  son  of  Widow  Pamelia  P.  Noyej,  14. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C,  William  P.  Button,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  19. 
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The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  mt'Linge  of  notable  events  of  the  daj'.  Its  coliunnB 
are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  tho 
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and  the  cream  of  tho  domestic  and  fore^n  news ;   tbe  whole  well  ^iced  with 
wit  and  humor.    Each  paper  is 
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current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether 
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contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of  all  bnildings  of 
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Crom  the  animal  kingdom,  the  bird.'^  of  tlie  air,  and  the  tish  of  tho  sea  It  ia 
printed  on  fine  white  i«ipcr,  i^ith  new  and  beautiful  type,  presenting  in  its 
mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  Tho  size  of  the  paper  is 
fifteen  hundredand  sixty-four  squai-ciurbc':.  giving  a  grcitamountof  reading 
matter  and  illustiutions — a  mammoth  ww'kly  pnper  ofsixteon  octavo  pages. 
Each  sis  months  wiU  make  a  volume  q1'  '116  pages,  with  about  one  thousand 
splendid  engravings. 
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STASZAS, 


BT    T. 


WILEIIC6. 


Tn  the  hoar  of  trial  and  danger, 

When  cloads  veil  the  light  of  the  sky, 
When  joy  to  the  heart  is  a  steanger. 

And  the  day  of  miFfbrtane  is  nigh, 
0,  then  is  the  time  to  discover 

The  0oul  that  la  fearless  and  bold, 
As  a  ship  when  the  storm  raged  above  her, 

Bravely  sailed  o'er  the  blllowB  that  rolled. 

»Il3  not  In  the  battle's  commotion, 

When  thonsands  in  aoger  rush  by, 
And  the  waves  of  war'd  tarbolent  ocean 

Are  BwelliDg  up  heavy  and  high, 
That  the  heart,  in  Its  courage  defying 

Death^s  voice  in  the  cannon^  loud  tone, 
Uid  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying, 

Has  Its  bravery  teeted  alone. 

But  when  o'er  life's  heavenji  all  dreary 

Float  clouds  tinged  vrith  darkness  and  fearB, 
When  the  sonl  grows  desponding  and  weary 

Of  earth  with  its  grief  and  its  tears ; 
When  chased  by  the  phantoms  of  sorrow, 

The  sunbeams  of  joy  fede  away. 
And  the  prospect  ahead,  of  to-morrov, 

Seems  gloomier  yet,  than  to-day : 

0,  then  'tis  the  heart  that  in  trial 

Can  fail  o'er  Ufe'a  billows  alone, 
When  Hope  even  gives  a  denial 

To  speak  with  her  soul-cheering  tone; 
When  pleasures  and  joys  have  been  banished. 

Then  brave  is  the  heart,  that  in  love 
Can  trust,  when  all  else  long  has  vanished. 

In  the  mercy  of  Heaven  above. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

ELDORADO. 


No.  L 


BT    THOHAS    BULFIKCH. 


What  is  meant  by  Eldorado  ?  Is  there  sach  a  cotmtry,  and  if 
there  is,  where  is  it  ?  The  name  literally  means  "  The  Golden 
Country,"  and  was  given  to  an  unknown  region  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, by  the  Spaniards,  who  had  heard  from  the  Indians  marvellous 
tales  of  such  a  land  lying  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  where 
gold  and  precious  stones  were  as  common  as  rocks  and  pebbles  in 
other  countries,  and  to  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  picking  them  up. 
It  was  also  a  land  of  spices  and  aromatic  gums.  The  first  notion 
of  this  favored  region  was  communicated  by  an  Indian  chief  to 
Gonzalo  Pizarro,  brother  of  the  conqueror  of  Pern,  whose  imagi- 
nation was  captivated  by  the  account,  and  his  ambition  fired  with 
a  desire  to  add  this  which  promised  to  be  the  most  brilliant  of  all, 
to  the  discoveries  and  conquests  of  his  countrymen.  He  found 
no  difficulty  in  awakening  a  kindred  enthusiasm  in  the  bosoms  of 
his  followers.  In  a  short  time  he  mustered  350  Spaniards  and 
4000  Indians.  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  company  were 
mounted.  The  Indians  were  to  carry  the  baggage  and  provisions, 
and  perform  the  labors  of  the  expedition. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  South  America  will  give  us  a  clear  idea 
of  the  scene  of  the  expedition.  The  river  Amazon,  the  largest 
river  of  the  globe,  rises  in  the  highest  ranges  of  the  Andes,  and 
flows  from  west  to  east  through  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
continent.  Pizarro's  expedition  started  (1540)  from  Quito  near 
the  sources  of  the  great  river,  and  marching  east,  soon  became 
entangled  in  the  deep  and  intricate  passes  of  the  mountains.  As 
they  rose  into  the  more  elevated  regions,  the  icy  winds  that  swept 
down  the  sides  of  the  Cordilleras  benumbed  their  limbs,  and  many 
of  the  natives  found  a  wintry  grave  in  the  wilderness.  On  de- 
scending the  eastern  slope,  the  climate  changed ;  and  as  they 
came  to  a  lower  level,  the  fierce  cold  was  succeeded  by  a  suffocat- 
ing heat,  while  tempests  of  thunder  and  lightning  poured  on  them 
with  scarcely  any  intermission  day  or  night.  For  more  than  six 
weeks  the  deluge  continued  unabated,  and  the  forlorn  wanderers, 
wet  and  weary  with  incessant  toil,  were  scarcely  able  to  drag  their 
limbs  along  the  soil  broken  up  and  saturated  with  the  moisture. 
After  months  of  toilsome  travel  they  reached  the  region  where 
grew  the  spice  trees.  Their  produce  resembled  the  cinnamon  of 
the  East  in  taste,  but  was  of  inferior  quality.  They  saw  the  trees 
bearing  the  precious  bark,  spreading  out  into  broad  forests,  yet 
however  valuable  it  might  be  for  future  commerce,  it  was  of  but 
little  worth  to  them.  But  from  tlio  savages  whom  they  occasion- 
ally met,  they  learned  that  at  ten  days'  distance,  was  a  rich  and 
fruitful  land,  abounding  with  gold  and  inhabited  by  populous  na- 
tions. The  Spaniards  were  so  convinced  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  country  that,  if  the  natives  on  being  questioned,  professed  their 
ignoranceofit,  they  were  supposed  to  be  desirous  of  concealing  the 
fact,  and  were  put  to  the  most  horrible  tortures,  and  even  burnt 
alive  to  compel  them  to  confess.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  if  they 
told,  in  many  instances,  such  stories  as  the  Spaniards  wished  to 
hear,  which  would  also  have  the  effect  of  ridding  their  own  terri- 
tories of  their  troublesome  guests,  by  inducing  them  to  advance 
further.  Pizarro  had  already  reached  the  limit  originally  pro- 
posed for  the  expedition,  but  these  accounts  indnced  him  to 
continue  on. 

As  they  advanced,  the  country  spread  out  into  broad  plains  ter- 
minated by  forests,  which  seemed  to  stretch  on  every  side  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach.  The  wood  was  thickly  matted  with  creepers 
and  climbing  plants,  and  at  every  step  of  the  way  they  had  to 


hew  open  a  passage  with  their  axes,  while  their  garments,  rotting 
from  the  effects  of  the  drenching  rains,  caught  in  every  bush  and 
hnng  about  them  in  shreds.  Their  provisions  failed,  and  they 
had  only  for  sustenance  such  herbs  and  roots  as  they  could  gather 
in  the  forest,  and  such  wild  Jinimal^  as,  with  their  inadequate 
means,  they  could  capture. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  broad  expanse  of  water,  from  whence 
flowed  a  stream,  one  of  those  which  discharge  their  waters  into 
the  great  river  Amazon.  The  sight  gladdened  their  hearts,  as 
they  hoped  to  find  a  safer  and  more  practicable  route  by  keeping 
along  its  banks.  After  following  the  stream  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, the  party  came  within  hearing  of  a  rushing  noise,  that 
seemed  like  thunder  issuing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The 
river  tumbled  along  over  rapids  with  frightful  velocity,  and  then 
discharged  itself  in  a  magnificent  cataract,  which  they  describe  as 
1200  feet  high.  Doubtless  this  estimate  must  be  taken  with  some 
allowance  for  the  excited  feelings  of  the  Spaniards,  keenly  alive 
to  impressions  of  the  snblime  and  the  terrible. 

For  some  distance  above  and  below  the  falls,  the  bed  of  the 
river  contracted,  so  that  its  width  did  not  exceed  twenty  feet. 
They  determined  to  cross,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  country  that 
might  afford  them  better  sustenance.  A  frail  bridge  was  con- 
structed by  throwing  trunks  of  trees  across  the  chasm,  where  the 
cliffs,  as  if  split  asunder  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  descended 
sheer  down,  a  perpendicular  depth  of  several  hundred  feet.  Over 
this  airy  causeway  the  men  and  horses  succeeded  in  effecting  their 
passage,  though  one  Spaniard,  made  giddy  by  heedlessly  looking 
down,  lost  his  footing  and  fell  into  the  boiling  snrges  below. 
They  gained  little  by  the  exchange.  The  country  wore  the  same 
unpromising  aspect,  and  the  Indians  whom  they  occasionally  met 
in  the  pathless  wilderness  were  fierce  and  unfriendly,  and  the 
Spaniards  were  engaged  in  perpetual  conflict  with  them.  From 
these  they  learned  that  a  fruitful  country  was  to  be  found  down 
the  river  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  days*  journey;  and  the 
Spaniards  held  on  their  weary  way,  still  hoping  and  still  deceived, 
as  the  promised  land  flitted  before  them,  like  the  rainbow  receding 
as  they  advanced. 

At  length,  spent  with  toil  and  suffering,  Pizarro  resolved  to 
construct  a  bark  large  enough  to  transport  the  weaker  part  of  his 
company  and  his  baggage.  The  forests  furnished  him  with  tim- 
ber, the  shoes  of  the  horses  which  had  died  on  the  road  or  been 
slaughtered  for  food,  were  converted  into  nails,  gum  distilled  from 
the  trees  took  the  place  of  pitch,  and  the  tattered  garments  of  the 
soldiers  served  for  oakum.  At  the  end  of  two  months  the  vessel 
was  ready,  and  the  command  given  to  Francisco  Orellana.  The 
troops  now  moved  forward  through  the  wilderness,  following  the 
course  of  the  river,  the  vessel  carrying  the  feebler  soldiers.  Every 
scrap  of  provisions  had  long  since  been  consumed.  The  last  of 
their  horses  had  been  devom-ed,  and  they  greedily  fed  upon  toads, 
serpents  and  even  insects,  which  that  country  teeming  with  the 
lower  forms  of  animal  life  abundantly  supplied. 

The  natives  still  told  of  a  rich  district,  inhabited  by  a  populous 
nation.  It  was  as  usual  at  the  distance  of  several  days'  journey; 
and  Pizarro  resolved  to  halt  where  he  was,  and  send  Orellana 
down  in  his  brigantine  to  procure  a  stock  of  provisions,  with 
which  he  might  return,  and  put  the  main  body  in  condition  to 
resume  their  march.  Orellana  with  fifty  of  the  adventurers  pushed 
off  into  the  middle  of  the  river  where  the  stream  ran  swiftly,  and 
his  bark  taken  by  the  current,  shot  forward  as  with  the  speed  of 
an  arrow,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Days  and  weeks  passed  away,  yet  the  vessel  did  not  return, 
and  no  speck  was  to  be  seen  on  the  waters  as  the  Spaniards 
strained  their  eyes  to  the  farthest  point,  till  the  banks  closed  in 
and  shut  flie  view.  Detachments  were  sent  out,  and  though  ab- 
sent several  days,  came  back  without  inteUigence  of  their  com- 
rades. "Weary  of  suspense,  Pizarro  determined  to  continue  their 
march  down  the  river,  which  they  did  with  incredible  suffering 
for  two  months  longer,  till  their  doubts  were  dispelled  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  white  man,  wandering  half  naked  in  the  woods,  in 
whose  famine-stricken  countenance  they  recognized  the  features 
of  one  of  their  countrymen.  Orellana  had  passed  swiftly  down 
the  river  to  the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the  Amazon,  where  he 
had  been  led  to  expect  that  he  should  find  supplies  for  the  wants 
of  himself  and  his  companions,  but  found  none.  Nor  was  it  pos- 
sible to  return  as  he  had  come,  and  make  head  against  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river.  In  this  dilemma  a  thought  flashed  across  his 
mind ;  it  was,  to  leave  the  party  under  Pizarro  to  their  fate,  and 
to  pursue  his  course  down  the  great  river  on  which  he  had  entered, 
to  explore  Eldorado  for  himself,  and  make  the  best  of  his  way 
home  to  Spain  to  claim  the  glory  and  reward  of  discovery.  His 
reckless  companions  readily  consented  to  this  course,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  indiWdual  whom  Pizarro  found,  and  him  when  he 
remonstrated  they  put  ashore  and  left  to  shift  for  himself. 

Pizarro  and  his  party,  deserted  in  the  wilderness,  unable  to  ad- 
vance farther,  had  no  alternative  but  to  remain  or  retrace  their 
miserable  way  to  Quito,  the  place  they  had  started  from  more 
than  a  year  before.  They  chose  the  latter,  and  commenced  their 
return  march  with  heavy  hearts.  They  took  a  more  northerly 
route  than  that  by  which  they  had  approached  the  Amazon,  and, 
though  it  was  attended  with  fewer  difficulties,  they  experienced 
yet  greater  distresses  from  their  greater  inability  to  overcome 
them.  Their  only  food  was  such  scanty  fare  as  they  could  pick 
up  in  the  forest,  or  happily  meet  with  in  some  forsaken  Indian 
settlement,  or  ^n-ing  by  violence  from  the  natives.  Some  sick- 
ened and  sank  down  by  the  way  and  perished  where  they  fell, 
for  there  was  none  to  help  them.  Intense  misery  had  made  them 
selfish ;  and  many  a  poor  wretch  was  abandoned  to  his  fate  to  die 
alone  in  the  wilderness,  or  more  probably  to  be  devoured,  while 
living,  by  the  wild  animals  which  roamed  over  it. 

It  took  them  a  year  to  measure  back  their  way  to  Quito,  and 


the  miseries  they  had  endured  were  testified  to  by  their  appearance 
when  they  arrived,  in  sadly  reduced  numbers,  at  the  place  of  their 
starting.  Their  horses  gone,  their  arms  broken  and  msted,  the 
skins  of  wild  animals  their  only  clothes,  their  long  and  matted 
locks  streaming  wildly  down  their  shoulders,  their  faces  blackened 
by  the  tropical  san,  their  bodies  wasted  by  famine  and  disfigured 
by  scars,  it  seemed  as  if  the  charnel-house  had  given  up  its  dead, 
as  with  unsteady  step  they  glided  slowly  onwards.  More  than 
half  of  the  four  thousand  Indians  who  had  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition had  perished,  and  of  the  Spaniards  only  eighty,  and  many 
of  these  irretrievably  broken  in  constitution,  found  their  way 
back  to  Quito. 

Meanwhile  Orellana  glided  down  the  stream,  which  then  was 
nameless  and  unknown,  but  which  has  since  been  called  by  his 
name,  though  it  is  more  generally  known  by  a  name  derived  from. 
a  story  which  Orellana  told,  in  his  account  of  his  voyage,  of  a 
nation  of  Amazons  inhabiting  its  banks.  But  an  account  of 
Orellana's  adventures  must  be  reserved  for  our  next  nnmbert 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
DAILY  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST. 


BT  BES:  PEELET  POORE. 


[The  following  dally  record  of  past  events  will  be  continued  from  week  to  week ; 
exhibiting  a  schedule  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  past, 
with  such  date  and  data  as  wUl  interest  and  instruct.] 

SEPTEMBER    TENTH. 

1621. — Nova  Scotia  granted  to  Sir  Wm.  Alexander,  by  James  I. 

1813. — Com.  Perry's  victory  over  the  English  on  Lake  Erie. 

1840. — Great  Whig  convention  on  Bunker  Hill. 

1845. — Mr.  Justice  Story,  eminent  as  a  jurist,  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, aged  65. 

1850. — California  Senators  Gwin  and"  Fremont  take  their  seats. 

1851. — Kossuth  embarked  on  board  the  "Mississippi/*  at 
Constantinople. 

SEPTEMBEE  EI-ETENTH. 

1777. — ^Lafayette  distingnished.  himself  at  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine. 

1814. — British  unsuccessfol  in  attack  upon  Plattsburg,  by  land 
and  water. 

1814. — Americans  victorious  at  North  Point,  near  Baltimore. 

1824. — French  entertainment  at  New  York  to  Gen.  Lafayette. 

1850. — California  Eepresentatives  "Wright  and  Gilbert  take  their 
seats. 

SEPTEaiBEH   TWELFTH. 

1775. — ^Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  bom. 

1814. — British  repulsed  at  Baltimore,  Gen.  Boss  killed. 

1847. — Sanguinary  storming  of  Chepultepec  by  the  Americans. 

1850. — ^Fugitive  slave  bill  passed. 

SEPTEMBER  THIRTEENTH. 

1321 . — Alighieri  Dante,  father  of  Italian  poetry,  died  at  Bavenna. 

1638 — John  Harvard,  founder  of  Cambridge  College,  died  at 
Charlestown.  Mass. 

1759. — Battle  of  Quebec.  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  mortally 
wounded. 

1762. — ^Preceptor  Benjamin  Abbott,  of  Exeter,  bom. 

1842. — Aflghans  defeated  by  the  English. 

SEPTEMBER   FOURTEENTH. 

1769. — ^Baron  Humboldt  bora. 

1814. — Capt.  Gratiot  destroyed  British  magazine  at  Natewaaaga. 

1847. — City  of  Mexico  surrendered  to  Gen.  Scott. 

SEPTEMBER   FIFTEENTH. 

1789. — J.  Fennimore  Cooper,  the  novelist,  bora  at  Burlington, 
New  Jersey. 

1812. — The  Kussians  fired  Moscow  as  the  French  took  pos- 
session. 

1814. — Naval  fight  in  Fayal  harbor.  British  loss,  120 — Ameri- 
cans, 7. 

1849. — The  Sultan  refused  to  surrender  Kossuth  to  Austria. 

SEPTEMBER   SIXTEENTH. 

1535. — The  French,  under  Jacques  Carticr,  landed  at  Quebec. 
1701. — James  11.,  dethroned  King  of  England,  died  near  Paris. 
1776. — British  under  Gen.  Howe  occupied  New  York. 
1803. — Delhi  captured  by  the  English. 
1812. — Napoleon  evacuated  Moscow,  and  began  his  retreat. 
1838. — Railway  from  London  to  Birmingham  opened. 


HOW  TO  BE  HAPPY. 


I  will  give  you  two  or  three  good  rales  which  may  help  you  to 
become  happier  than  you  would  be  -nithont  knowing  them;  but 
as  to  being  completely  happy,  that  you  can  never  be  till  you  get 
to  heaven. 

The  first  is,  "  try  your  best  to  make  others  happy."  "  I  never 
was  happy,"  said  a  certain  king,  "till  I  began  to  take  pleasure  in 
the  welfare  of  my  people  ;  bat  ever  since  then,  in  the  darkest  day, 
I  have  had  sunshine  in  my  heart." 

My  second  rale  is,  "  Be  content  with  little."  There  are  many 
good  reasons  for  this  rule.  We  deserve  but  little,  and  "  better  is 
little  with  the  fear  of  God,  than  great  treasures  and  trouble  there- 
with." Two  men  were  determined  to  be  rich,  but  they  set  about 
it  in  different  ways  ;  for  the  one  strove  to  raise  his  means  to  his 
desires,  while  the  other  did  his  best  to  bring  down  his  desires  to  his 
means.  The  result  was,  the  one  who  coveted  much  was  always 
repining,  while  he  who  desired  but  little  was  always  contented. 

My  third  rule  is,  "  Look  on  the  sunny  side  of  things." 

"  Look  with  hopeful  eyes. 

ThoQgb  all  thiDg3  seem  forlorn ; 
The  sun  that  sets  to-night  will  rise 

Again  to-morrow  mora." 

The  skipping  lambs,  the  singing  lark,  and  the  leaping  fish  tell 
us  that  happiness  is  not  confined  to  one  place;  God  in  his  good- 
ness has  spread  it  abroad  on  the  earth,  in  the  air,  and  in  the 
waters. — FtUtham. 
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editorl4lL  melange. 

The  inability  of  a  wife  to  make  bread  has  been  declared  suffi- 
cient ground  for  divorce,  by  the  Jones  County  Agricultural  Society 

of  Iowa. The  Connecticut  River  was  never  known  to  bo  so 

low,  being  fordable  in  many  places.  At  the  falls,  two  miles  south 
of  Hanover,  the  water  of  the  river  is  foui*  or  live  feet  below  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  through  which  scows  and  rafts  used  to  pass, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  upper  dam  the  rocks  are  so  exposed  that 
one  may  jump  from  rock  to  rock  entirely  across. Men  of  prin- 
ciple are  always  the  principal  men. A  letter  from  Texas  of 

August  IS,  states  that  the  cotton  crop  loots  finely,  and,  unless  cut 
short  by  the  cotton  worm,  will  be  large.  The  sugar  cane  is  well 
matured  for  the  season.  The  prices  of  sugar,  however,  are  so 
ruinously  low,  that  a  number  of  planters  have  abandoned  its  cul- 
ture entirely. The   gentleman  who  "took  it  for  granted," 

has  returned  it  to  the  gentleman  who  "  took  it  for  something 
else." A  fellow  out  west  recently  attempted  to  end  his  exist- 
ence by  hanging  himself,  but  he  was  cut  do\vn  by  an  efficient  con- 
stable, who  arrested  him.  There  being  no  statute  against  suicide, 
he  was  sent  to  jail  for  stealing  the  rope  with  which  he  attempted 

to  take  his  life In  heat  of  argument,  men  are  commonly  like 

those  that  are  tied  back  to  back;  close  joined,  yet  they  cannot  see 
each  other. John  B.  Gough,  the  well-known,  devoted  and  effi- 
cient advocate  of  temperance,  stated  in  a  late  speech  in  London, 
that  out  of  500,000  persons  who  had  signed  the  pledge  in  the 

United  States,  450,000  had  broken  it ! Forty-five  new  planets 

have  been  discovered  since  the  year  1608. The  folks  in  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee,  including  the  press,  are  in  a  quandary  as  to 
whether  they  shall  accept  or  reject  the  navy-yard  of  tbat  place, 
given  by  Congress  to  the  city.     There  is  much  excitement  about 

the  matter. He  is  as  great  a  fool  that  laughs  at  everything,  as 

he  that  frets  at  everything. Some  firemen  in  New  Orleans 

made  a  demonstration  one  day  lately  for  the  purpose  of  releasing 
some  of  their  number  who  were  arrested  and  imprisoned.  The 
police  attacked  them,  arrested  twenty-six,  and  dispersed  the  re- 
mainder.  The  new  suspension  bridge  at  "Wheeling  has  been 

thrown  open  to  the  travelling  public. An  attempt  was  made 

to  fire  the  premises  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  in  New  Bedford,  lately,  by 
throwing  lighted  matches  upon  the  roof  of  a  shed.  Mrs.  Hoffman 
fortunately  saw  the  attempt,  and  extinguished  the  flames  with  a 
bucket  of  water.  The  spirited  lady  then  armed  herself  with  a  pis- 
tol, and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  watching. You 

may  glean  knowledge  by  reading,  but  yon  must  separate  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat  by  thinking. "We  understand  that  an  enter- 
prising Grerman  is  about  to  secure  a  patent  for  his  discovery  of 
flax,  or  its  equivalent,  in  fifteen  diflferent  kinds  of  common  weeds. 
The  discovery  is  to  be  turned  to  account  in  the  manufacture  of 
numerous  articles  of  which  flax  is  the  principal,  but  especially  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper. W.  B.  Francis  swam  the  Missis- 
sippi, from  the  Iowa  shore  to  Phelps's  wharf,  in  Quincy,  in  18 
minntes  I  Distance,  a  mile  and  a  half. Last  year  the  applica- 
tions for  United  States  patents  numbered  2673,  the  caveats  filed 
were  901,  and  the  patents  issued,  65S.  In  the  last  ten  years, 
18,440  applications  for  patents  have  been  made,  6674  caveats  have 
been  filed,  and  7673  patents  have  been  granted.  These  include 
improvements  in  every  branch  aud  division  of  labor  that  human 

skill  is  applied  to,  or  that  human  necessities  require. He  that 

indulges  himself  in  calumniating  or  ridiculing  the  absent,  plainly 
shows  his  company  what  they  may  expect  from  him  after  he  leaves 

them. Accounts  from  all  parts  of  Michigan  that  reach  us 

through  private  channels  and  oar  exchanges,  unite  in  saying  that 
the  present  harvest  is  one  of  the  best  ever  known  in  the  State. 
Wheat,  in  some  localities,  may  not  quite  come  up  to  the  mark,  but 

in  others  it  will,  while  com  and  oats  never  looked  better. A 

son  of  Dr.  Hunt,  of  Washington,  shot  himself  while  on  a  gnnnino- 
expedition ;  the  charge  entered  the  heart,  causing  instant  death. 


SUPERSTITION  E?  FRANCE. 

In  some  of  the  departments  of  France,  where  the  cholera  is 
raging,  the  peasants  believe  that  the  disease  is  propagated  by  trav- 
ellers, and  several  have  been  arrested  for  firing  at  the  passing 
trains.  It  waa  ascertained  that  their  guns  were  loaded  with  pow- 
der only,  and  that  their  purpose  was  to  frighten  travellers,  so  as 
to  diminish  at  least  their  numbers.  In  some  of  the  provinces  the 
rural  population  are  persuaded  that  the  steam  of  the  locomotive 
vitiates  the  air,  and  specially  occasions  the  potato  rot.  A  female 
aeronaut,  who  made  a  balloon  ascent  from  Paris,  and  came  down 
in  a  neighboring  department,  was  maltreated  by  the  country  peo- 
ple, who  mistook  her  for  a  witch.  All  this  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1S54. 


MoEB  Papeu  Material. — Mr.  E.  Meriam,  of  New  York,  wide- 
ly known  as  the  "  New  York  Meteorologist,"  says  the  wild  cucum- 
ber plant  is  eminently  suitable  for  furnishing  a  substitute  for 
rags  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  He  says  that  it  is  of  rapid  and 
luxuriant  growth,  and  a  single  seed  will  produce  more  than  one 
thousand  feet  of  -vine,  which,  when  properly  cured,  may  be  con- 
verted into  cordage. 


Gold  is  Vehmont.— The  Woodstock  Age  states  that  a  New 
York  gentleman  has  had  forty  or  fifty  men  engaged  for  some 
time  past  in  digging  for  gold  in  Bridgwater,  a  small  town  in 
Windsor  county,  Vermont.  The  result  is  said  to  be  satisfactoiy. 
Very  much  so,  we  should  say,  if  it  be  true,  as  the  Age  states, 
that  the  mines  will  prove  among  the  richest  ever  discovered. 


tDagsiitE  ©atljcrings. 


Low  Wateh. — It  is  said  that  the  boys  are  wading  across  the 
Ohio  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha.  It  is  thought  that  the 
river  has  not  been  so  low  since  1838. 


There  arc  four  thousand  five  himdred  languages  throughout  the 
world,  besides  the  language  of  the  eyes. 

Dr.  Hoyt  of  Syracuse,  says  that  in  the  course  of  his  practice  he 
has  cut  otf,  or  in  other  phrase,  amputated  one  hundred  legs ! 

The  North  American  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  New  York 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  S2313  from  some  unknown  person. 

Hon.  Greorge  P.  Marsh  arrived  in  Burlington,  August  23,  after 
a  five  years'  absence  in  the  foreign  service  of  the  country.  He 
was  serenaded  the  latter  part  of  the  evening. 

The  corner  stone  of  a  Hebrew  synagogue  was  laid  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, lately.  This  denomination  are  numerous  in  California,  and 
have  places  of  worship  ia  Sacramento,  Maysville  and  Sonora. 

Laura  Bridgman  is  spending  the  summer  with  Dr.  Morton,  at 
Halifax,  Mass.,  whose  wife  was  among  her  earliest  teachers. 
Laura  is  now  about  twenty-five  years  of  age.  She  is  employed  in 
writing  her  autobiogi-aphy. 

Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  who  was  attacked  with  hydrophobia 
lately,  died  at  his  residence,  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  the  greatest 
agony.  He  was  in  spasms  nearly  all  the  time,  and  at  last  was  so 
ra\'in'g  that  he  had  to  be  handcuffed. 

William  Finlay,  a  Frenchman,  employed  in  chopping  wood  for 
H.  L.  Gridley,  of  Russell,  killed  at  one  blow  three  rattlesnakes 
measuring  each  over  four  feet,  and  having  within  them  thirty 
young  ones,  averaging  thirteen  inches  in  length  each. 

A  rumor  is  afloat  that  the  land  of  Palestine  has  been  mortgaged 
by  the  Sultan  to  the  house  of  Rothschild,  for  a  loan  to  aid  in  the 
Turkish  war.  Among  other  things,  it  is  hinted  that  it  is  possible 
to  be  set  apart  as  a  Jewish  kingdom  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Rothschilds. 

The  Jackson  Railroad  hag  been  completed  from  New  Orleans 
to  the  Jlississippi  line.  This  scheme  of  penetrating  the  swamps 
around  New  Orleans,  and  by  a  direct  and  short  route  penetrating 
the  healthy  pine  woods,  was  started  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
says  the  Delta. 

A  young  woman  shot  her  little  brother,  at  Indianapolis,  lately, 
by  foolishly  snapping  a  pistol  at  him  that  she  did  not  know  was 
loaded.  The  bail  entered  his  mouth,  mangling  his  head  in  a 
dreadful  manner.  Little  hope  was  entertained  of  the  recovery  of 
the  unfortunate  child. 

Last  year  there  were  consumed  in  this  country  about  705,000,000 
pounds  of  cane  sugar,  and  27,000,000  pounds  of  maple  sugar.  If 
the  dealers,  wholesale  and  retail  together,  made  a  profit  of  only 
two  cents  a  pound  on  this  sugar,  these  profits  alone  would  amount 
to  nearly  SI  5,000,000. 

The  extension  of  the  capltol  is  said  to  be  progressing  finely. 
Two  hundred  and  ten  workmen  are  constantly  employed  upon  it. 
The  walls  of  the  principal  stairs  are  at  spring  height,  and  the 
aisles  are  being  turned.  The  arches  in  the  corridors  are  to  be  of 
the  most  magnificent  description,  consisting  of  a  series  of  panel 
frames,  grained  and  band  arches. 

Some  of  the  prominent  merchants  in  St.  Louis  have  forwarded 
quantities  of  their  business  cards  to  New  York  and  Boston,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  emigrants  to  Kansas  from  this  section. 
The  trade  of  these  emigrants  will  figure  largely  in  time  to  come 
upon  the  books  of  the  St.  Louis  merchants,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  some  of  them  appreciate  the  fact  so  early. 


Jax£i%n  Jt£ma. 

Thomas  Crofton  Croker,  the  Irish  author  and  antiquarian,  died 
on  the  8th  ult.  in  England,  from  the  effects  of  a  surgical  operation. 
He  had  been  in  iU  health  for  a  long  time. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Turkish  "  allies  "  has  issued 
orders  that  a  commissariat  ration  shall  be  issued  to  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  Times,  and  forage  to  his  horse. 

There  is  a  whole  class  of  people  in  Paris  who  make  a  living  by 
just  throwing  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  omnibuses  !  There 
is  one  old  gentleman  near  the  Palais  Royal,  who  has  made  within 
the  past  five  years  over  S2000  on  broken  legs  alone  ! 

In  the  south  of  France,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  the  southern  states 
of  Europe,  the  harvest  has  made  considerable  progress,  and  ac- 
cording to  reports  is  generally  good.  In  Grermany,J»o,  the  rye 
harvest  had  been  begun,  and  promised  well. 

The  Aspinwall  Courier  of  August  15,  says  that  cholera  is  ex- 
tending its  ravages  through  the  Island  of  Grenada,  sparing  nei- 
ther age  nor  sex  nor  rank.  The  total  of  deatlis  reported  up  to 
July  25,  was  2000,  in  a  population  of  less  than  30,000  souls,  all 
told. 

During  the  past  year,  110  houses,  with  4000  rooms,  have  been 
built  in  Turin  ;  and  this  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  new 
constitution  tolerates  rehgious  liberty.  While  every  other  Italian 
city  is  decaying,  Turin  is  growing  under  the  new  impulses  of 
Protestantism. 

A  manufactory  exists  in  the  Department  of  the  Finistere, 
France,  where  a  fertilizing  powder  is  made  from  fish.  The  fish 
undergoes  a  kind  of  cooking  by  steam,  after  which  it  is  dried  and 
pulverized.  It  requires  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds  of  fish 
to  produce  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  powder,  which  forms  an 
admirable  manure. 

The  Piedmontese  government  have  instituted  three  annual 
prizes  of  1400  francs,  1000  francs,  and  GOO  francs  respectively,  for 
the  three  best  dramatic  pieces,  wi-itten  in  Italian,  that  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Royal  Company  within  the  month  of  October  of  each  year, 
and  accepted  and  acted  with  success  by  them,  at  the  Royal  The- 
atre of  Turin. 

_  M.  Barth,  printer,  of  Ereslau  (in  Prussia),  celebrated  a  short 
time  since  the  350Eh  anniversaiy  of  the  fii-st  book  printed  in  his 
establishment.  The  book  is  a  German  legend  of  some  rank,  and 
appeared  in  1504.  M.  Barth's  printing  office  is  the  oldest  in 
Europe,  and  has  been  for  350  years  unmterruptedly  in  the  hands 
of  his  ancestors  and  himself. 

Mary  Labilla,  wife  of  Vincent  Novello,  the  eminent  musical 
composer,  died  at  Nice  in  Sardinia,  on  the  26th  of  July.  She  was 
an  accomplished  woman,  a  loving  wife  and  a  devoted  mother. 
She  was  the  author  of  some  literary  works  of  a  high  order.  She 
leaves  a  number  of  children,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Mary  Cowden  Clarke,  the  authoress,  and  the  Countess  Gigliucci 
{Clara  Novello),  a  lady  of  the  most  brilliant  talents  as  a  vocalist. 

Some  time  since,  some  grains  of  wheat  from  an  old  Egyptian 
Sarcophagus  at  Cairo,  were  given  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Compeigne,  by  whom  they  were  sown.  The  stems  which  have 
risen  from  this  seed  are  as  large  as  a  reed,  the  leaves  are  more 
than  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  the  ears  have  each  one  hundred 
grains  of  very  large  size,  so  that  several  of  tlie  original  seeds  have 
multiplied  2000  fold,  It  is  thought  that  tho  seed  daces  na  fai* 
back  as  Sesostris,  or  at  least  Cleopatra. 


Sarxbs  of  ®olIr. 


....  Shame  is  a  feeling  of  profanation. — Novalis. 
....  Adversity  is  the  first  path  to  truth. — Byron. 
....  What's  fame  ?  a  fancied  life  in  others'  breath. — Pope. 

....  Despair  gives  the  shocking  ease  to  the  mind,  that  a  mor- 
tification gives  to  the  body. — Greville. 

The  hate  which  we  all  bear  with  the  most  Christian  pa- 
tience, is  the  hate  of  those  who  envy  tis. — Colton. 

....  There  are  many  more  shining  qualities  in  the  mind  of 
man,  but  there  are  none  so  useful  as  discretion. — Addison. 

....  O  Eloquence  !  thou  violated  fair,  how  thou  art  wooed,  and 
won  to  either  bed  of  light  or  wrong  ! — Havard. 

....  O  hateful  Error,  Melancholy's  child  !  why  dost  thon  show 
to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men  the  tilings  that  are  not  ? — Shakspeare. 

....  We  sacrifice  to  dress,  till  household  joys  and  comforts 
cease.  Dress  drains  otir  cellar  dry,  and  keeps  our  larder  lean. — 
Cowper. 

Despair  makes  a  despicable  figure,  and  descends  from  a 

mean  original.  'Tis  the  offspring  of  fear,  of  laziness,  of  impa- 
tience ;  it  argues  a  defect  of  spirit  and  resolution,  and  oftentimes 
of  honesty  too. — Collier. 

Dress  has  a  moral  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  mankind. 

Let  any  gentleman  find  himself  with  dirty  boots,  old  surtout, 
soiled  neckcloth,  and  a  general  negligence  of  dress,  and  he  will 
in  all  probability  find  a  corresponding  disposition  by  negligence  of 
address. — iSir  Jonah  Barrington. 


JFokcr's  JSuiriget. 

Hearty  laugh — <)ne  that  gets  down  among  the  ribs. 

Tho  fellow  who  went  into  business  has  nm  out  again.  Proba* 
bly  he  didn't  like  it. 

Buck,  the  York  comedian,  was  once  asked  how  he  came  to  turn 
his  coat  twice  1     He  replied  that  one  good  turn  deserved  another. 

What  is  that  which  every  one  wishes  to  have,  and  which  every 
one  wishes  to  get  rid  of  directly  as  he  obtains  it  3  A  good  ap- 
petite. 

The  man  who  always  leaves  church  before  service  is  over,  in 
speaking  of  an  "ancient"  single  lady,  said  she  was  " fearfully 
and  wonderfully  maid!" 

A  French  author  says,  "  when  I  lost  my  wife,  every  family  in 
town  offered  me  another ;  but  when  I  lost  my  horse,  no  one  of- 
fered to  make  him  good." 

Diogenes  infers  from  the  fact  that  Marc  Antony  announced  his 
mission,  was  "  to  bury  Ca&sar,  not  to  praise  him,"  that  he  must 
have  been  an  undertaker. 

When  a  Wisconsin  girl  is  kissed,  she  looks  surprised,  and  says, 
"  how  could  you  V  To  which  the  swain  replies,  *'  it  will  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  show  you,"  and  proceeds  to  give  her  a  duplicate. 

An  old  pensioner  got  tipsy  and  noisy,  when  a  person  jocularly 
disposed,  asked  him  what  he  did  for  a  living.  "  He  replied  that 
he  "  sucked  a  bottle  part  of  the  time,,  and  the  United  States  treas- 
ury the  rest." 

GLEASON'S   PICTOEIAL,   BOUND. 

■We  have  Volmnea  I.,  H.,  m.,  rv.,  V.  and  TI.  of  the  PicroEUL,  elegantly 
bound  in  cloth,  aud  ^th  gilt  edges;  forming  superb  and  most  attractive 
parlor  omajnents  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  booba  of  416  pages  each,  and 
each  Vol.  containing  nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners,  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world ;  of  Bcenery  in  all  parfcs  of  the  globe :  of  famous 
cities  and  beautifUi  villages;  of  pageants  at  home  and  abrt^d;  of  &ne  mari- 
time views ;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  Instractive 
subjects;  with  title-pages  and  indexes. 

Besides  the  many  illustrations,  they  embrace  in  their  pages  a  vast  amount 
of  original  tales,  sketches,  poems,  and  novelettes,  from  the  beet  Americoa 
authors,  with  a  current  news  record  of  the  times;  altogether  forming  an. 
exceedingly  novel  and  elegant  series  for  future  reference  and  present  enjoy- 
ment, both  in  regard  to  reading  matter  and  illustrations. 

For  sale  at  our  ofBce,  and  at  all  the  periodical  depots  throughont  the 
Union,  at  S3  per  volume. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

AN  ELEGANT,  MORAL  AND  REFINED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

devoted  to  polite  literuture,  wit  and  homor,  prose  and  poetio  gems,  and  origi- 
nal tales,  written  expressly  for  the  pap>er.  In  politics,  and  on  all  seotsxiaa 
questioES,  it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  emphatically 

A  PAPER  POR  THE  MnXION, 

AND  A  WELCOME  VISITOR  TO  THE  HOME  CIRCLa 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  neww  of  the  day.  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  ponsible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE     MAMMOTH     SIZE. 

for  the  Instruction  and  amusement  oftho  general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps 
of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  fonning  an 

the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  oQier  weekly  paper  In 
the  Union,  with  tho  exception  of  CtLeabon'b  PicroaiAt. 

The  Flag  is  printed  on  fine  whito  paper,  with  neo'  and  beautiftil  type,  and 
contains  1240  square  inches,  being  a  large  weekly  paper  of  eight  0uper-royal 
quarto  pages. 

TEEMS  :—I3fVAEIABLY  IK  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,     9200 

4  subscribers,  "       " 700 

10  "  **      «         16  00 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  op  oxm  Untos,  and  one  copy  of  GbEASOB'a  Piaroauii 
when  taken  together  by  one  person,  s4  00  per  annum. 

[C?*  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  thifl  papers 

,*#  The  Flag  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  nnvspaper  depots  tM  the  Vnited 
Stales^  and  of  newspaper  carriers^  at  nvE  cetUsper  ginglt  eoptf. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAX  DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


SKERRYVORE  LIGHTHOrSE. 

The  sketch  given  herewith, 
represents  the  lighthouse  of  Sker- 
lyvore,  erected  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  northern  lighthous- 
es, on  a  dangerous  reef  of  that 
name,  which  lies  off  the  coast  of 
Argyllshire.  The  Eddystone, 
the  Bell  Rock  and  the  Skerrp'ore 
Ughthottses  are  three  works  of 
which  Great  Britain  must  ever  be 
proud.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  one 
of  our  modem  works  which  can, 
with  more  justice  be  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  "philanthro- 
pic" than  the  Skenyv-ore,  which 
bears  testimony  alike  to  the  hu- 
manity of  the  age  which  produced 
it,  as  to  the  rapid  progress  of  our 
useful  arta.  After  the  works  were 
begun,  and  before  their  comple- 
tion, no  less  than  six  shipwTecks 
occurred,  some  of  them  attended 
with  serious  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty. Homeward-bound  vessels 
will  now,  however,  find  that  this 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  sea 
lights  has  been  supplied,  and  they 
will  thus  be  enabled  to  explore 
their  way  by  safe  and  sure  stages 
to  the  wishcd-for  port.  The  reef 
on  whicli  this  structure  has  been 
raised  is  exposed  to  the  whole 
fetch  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  there 
being  no  intervening  land  be- 
tween it  and  the  far  distant  shores 
of  North  America.  The  foul 
ground  connected  with  Skcrry- 
Tore  extends  for  a  distance  of 
several  miles,  consisting  of  many 
small  rocks,  some  alwa3'S  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  others  cover- 
ed at  high  water,  and  others  under 
the  surface,  but  on  which  the  sea 
breaks  in  a  frightful  manner  dur- 
ing storms.  The  main  or  princi- 
pal rock  on  which  the  lighthouse 
has    been   built,  measures   only 

about  2S0  feet  square ;  and  even  this  small  surface  is  low,  rugged 
and  irregular,  and  is  intersected  by  gullies  and  fissures  of  great 
depth.  The  lighthouse  is  in  north  latitude,  56  degrees  19  minutes 
22  seconds,  west  longitude,  7  degrees  6  minutes  32  seconds,  and 
lies  about  12  miles  otF  the  island  of  Tyrii,  which  is  the  nearest 
point  of  land.  From  the  isolated  position  and  great  exposure  of 
the  rock,  the  sea  around  it  often  presents,  even  in  moderate 
weather,  the  appearance  shown  in  the  cut,  when,  of  course,  all 
intercourse  with  it  is  suspended;  and,  to  give  some  idea  of  the 


weight,  was  swept  right  over  the 
rock.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  will  easily  be  conceived  that  the 
hazard  and  difficulty  attending 
the  transportation  and  landing  of 
DO  less  than  about  6000  tons  of 
granite  blocks,  independently  of 
all  other  materials,  must  have 
been  truly  formidable.  The  work 
occupied  nearly  eight  years  in  its 
construction.  During  the  work- 
ing seasons,  the  workmen  lived 
in  the  temporary  wooden  barrack, 
which  is  shown  on  the  right  of  the 
lighthouse.  The  whole  height  of 
the  masonry  of  the  tower  is  139 
feet,  exclusive  of  the  lantern  for 
the  lighting  apparatus,  which 
measures  16  feet,  making  the  total 
heights  from  the  base  to  the  sum- 
mit", 155  feet.  The  diameter  at 
the  base  of  the  building  is  42  feet, 
which  diminishes  to  16  feet  under 
the  cornice.  The  foundation  is  4 
feet  above  the  level  of  high  water 
of  spring  tides,  but  in  storms  the 
seas  make  a  solid  breach  com 
plotely  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  rock,  and  consequently  rise  to 
a  considerable  height  on  the  tow- 
er, as  represented  in  the  drawing. 
The  interior  of  the  tower  is  divid- 
ed into  ten  apartments,  each  12 
feet  in  diameter,  exclusively  of 
the  light-room,  which  is  11  feet  in 
diameter.  The  lower  apartments 
contain  large  water  tanks,  and  a 
store  for  coals  capable  of  contain- 
ing a  six  months'  supply.  On  the 
island  of  Tyrii  a  house  has  been 
built  for  the  lighikeepers'  fami- 
lies, and  at  the  same  place  a  har- 
bor is  constracted  for  rhe  vessel 
which  is  to  attend  the  lighthouse. 


SKERRTTOKE   LIGHTHOUSE,  ON   THE   COAST    OF   SCOTLAND. 

inaccessibleness  of  the  situation,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  one 
occasion  for  a  period  of  seven  weeks,  during  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December,  no  communication  could  be  had  with  those 
on  the  rock,  although  constant  and  persevering  efforts  were  made 
\)y  the  lighthouse  tender  to  effect  a  landing  throughout  the  whole 
of  that  period.  So  high  did  the  sea  rise  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
that  the  whole  beacon-house  sho^vn  in  the  cut  wa'^  enveloped  m 
heavy  spray,  and  some  articles  of  ftLrniinre  within  were  over- 
ttimed ;   and,  upon  one  occasion,  a  block,  upwards  of  five  tons 


CHRIST  liV  THE  CORNFIELD. 

The  engraving  below  repre- 
sents a  well-known  incident  in  the 
history  of  our  Saviour,  given  in  Matthew  12:  1 — 3,  where  he  and 
his  disciples  went  on  the  Sabbath  day  through  the  cornfield,  and 
his  disciples  plucked  some  of  the  cars  of  com  and  ate  thereof. 
The  over  zealous  Pharisees,  looking  on  with  jealous  and  invidious 
eyes,  began  to  censure;  but  the  Saviour  rebuked  their  rash  jndg- 
nient,  and  vindicated  himself  and  tliera  from  a  wanton  violation  of 
the  fourth  command,  affirming  that  he  himself  was  lord  even  of 
the  Sabbath  day,  and  that  the  giver  of  the  Sabbath  day  was  better 
pleased  with  mercy  than  with  sacrifice. 


PLUCKING   THE  EARS  IN  THE  CORNFIEI*D. 


Fm  T?  K  CnXT    I  iXJKHKK.  Of  TaEMONl 
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COTTAGE  NEAR  HAGUE,  LAKE  GEORGE. 

The  picture  we  gire  below  represents  a  romantic  spot  on  Lake 
Geoi^.  It  has  been  freqnently  asserted,  and  with  some  de^ee 
of  truth,  that  this  conntry,  great  as  it  ia  in  many  respects,  is  yet 
sadly  deficient  in  the  elements  of  the  picturesque,  aa  compared 
vrith  Etirope.  This  Is  at  least  asserted  by  artists  and  travellers 
of  taste,  that  onr  scenery  is  monotonous^-oor  mral  residences 
without  much  beauty — oar  peasant  homes,  like  our  peasant  cos- 
tumes, very  deficient  in  that  quality  which  the  poet  loves  to  de- 
scribe, or  the  pencil  of  the  artist  to  realize.  Now  in  all  this  we 
are  willing  to  admit  there  is  some  degree  of  truth,  for  this  is  as 
yet  a  new  country,  weighed  in  the  scale  of  modem  civilization 
and  progress.  We  do  not  look  for  the  "  cloud-capped  towers/*  or 
"gorgeous  palaces  "  of  an  eld«r  land — ^no  strong-built  fortress  or 


donjon-keep  frowns  over  the  passes  of  our  rivers,  as  on  the 
Rhine  or  arrowy  Rhone.  No  Norman  castle,  Saxon  stronghold, 
or  baronial  hail,  stands  amidst  our  fair  forests ;  even  the  *'  moated 
grange  "  is  a  stranger  amongst  as  ;  neither  are  our  pleasant  valleys 
adorned  with  ancient  abbey  or  priory — nor  will  onr  farm-houses 
and  rustic  habitations  compare  with  the  weather-stained,  moss- 
covered,  stone-built  cottages  of  Devonshire  or  Cumberland.  But 
as  a  set-off  to  all  these  apparent  defects,  we  have  more  of  Nature, 
pure  and  uncorrapt  as  she  came  from  the  hands  of  her  Maker, 
and  as  yet  little  injured  by  the  hands  of  man.  Here  nature  ap- 
pears to  have  been  laid  out  on  a  grand  and  more  gigantic  scale 
than  in  petty  Europe.  And  though  there  may  not  be  so  many 
minor  beauties  in  a  small  space,  yet  is  not  either  beauty,  grandeur, 
or  sublimity  wanting,  as,  witness  our  mountains,  and  lakes,  and 


noble  forests— our  rolling  rivers,  and  resounding  waterfalls !  And 
have  we  not  the  picturesque  ?  differing  in  kind,  and  more  rare  it 
may  be  than  in  an  older  country ;  but  who  looking  upon  this 
sketch  of  acottage  "shanty"  by  the  side  of  Lake  George,  but 
must  feel  that  the  picturesque  is  also  with  us.  And  as  to  Lake 
George  itself,  it  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  sheets  of  water  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  world.  Elevated  some  240  feet  above  high 
water  in  the  Hudson,  it  is  surrounded  by  hills  rising  sometimes 
to  mountains,  and  presents  a  pleasing  variety  of  bold  and  beau- 
tiful forms,  dotted  with  islands  of  every  shape  and  size.  The 
water  is  so  transparent  that  the  bottom  may  be  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  Its  unmfBed  surface  reflects  the  images 
of  the  surrounding  scenery  with  most  charming  effect,  and  enkin- 
dles the  Bcntiment  of  pleasure  in  the  beholder. 


COTTAGE   NEAR    HAGUE,    ON   LAKE   GEORGE,   NEW    YORK. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 


^-OK,    TUE 

STRUGGLES    OF  A  HEART. 


BY    OLIVER   BODNDEBBT. 


[continued.] 
CHAPTER   Sm. 

PEOGRESS    OF   THE    BUSINESS. 

Some  months  had  now  passed  over  the  head  of  Maria  since 
the  death  of  her  husband.  Not  only  custom,  but  her  own  feelings, 
Btill  rendered  the  weeds  she  wore  peculiarly  appropriate.  So 
young  a  bride — so  young  a  widow  !  The  few,  but  not  short,  years 
of  her  married  life  had  tanght  her  most  momentous  lessons.  She 
had  "suffered  a  soul  change."  From  the  thoughtless  and  gay 
^rl  of  eighteen — who  had  permitted  her  lively  imagination  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  brilliancy  of  a  match  which  wealth  alonfi  had 
rendered  brilliant,  while,  if  she  consulted  her  heart  at  all,  it  was 
but  momently,  and  only  thoughtlessly,  to  disregard  its  monitions — 
she  had  become,  in  a  widow  of  but  little  more  than  twenty- one,  a 
quiet,  thoughtful  woman,  wliose  full  countenance  was  still  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  from  the  gentle  melancholy  which  had  spread 
itself  over  it,  and  manifested  itself  in  each  subdued  tone  and 
motion. 

Somehow  or  other — "  how  or  why,  wo  know  not,"  says  Edgar 
A.  Foe,  "this  certain  taint  of  sadness  is  inseparably  connected 
with  all  the  higher  manifestations  of  true  beauty."  And  though 
he  was  not  speaking  of  female,  but  poetic,  beauty,  yet  "Leonore," 
"  Annabel  Lee,"  and,  indeed,  nearly  every  one  of  his  female  char- 
acters, show  clearly  cnougli  that  he  entertained  the  same  ideas 
■with  reference  to  that  subject,  and  perhaps  meant  to  include  it  in 
the  other.  Louis  XIV.,  however,  would  not  have  fallen  in  love 
with  "  Annabel  Lee  " — it  is  a  difference  in  taste.  There  was  little 
taint  of  sadness  in  Maintenon  and  Pompadour,  or  Nellie  Geor- 
gienne ;  and  we  know  well  enough  what  kind  of  sentiments  reigned 
in  the  Trianon.  This  proves  nothing,  however,  except  that  liber- 
tines admire  one  description  of  charms,  and  poets  love  another. 
Poe  would  have  held  his  head  as  high  as  Louis,  and  would  not 
have  fallen  in  love  either,  with  "  Scarron's  widow." 

Bitterly  had  Maria  learned  to  regret  her  first  serious  error.  She 
had  entered  into  an  unnatural  union  out  of  pure  worldly  consid- 
erations ;  so  nature  came  presently  and  avenged  herself.  We  will 
not  dwell,  however,  on  a  subject  as  painful  to  her  as  to  us.  "We 
will  add,  simply,  that  notwithstanding  the  ill-treatment  which  she 
received  at  the  hands  of  her  husband,  she  had  even  learned  to 
love  him  {as  if  in  order  to  subject  her  heart  to  still  severer  pun- 
ishment), and  mourned  for  him,  now  that  he  was  gone,  with  true 
sorrow,  forgetting  her  other  griefs.  But  her  sorrow  was  not  ob- 
trusive. It  rather  exhibited  itself,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
in  radiation. 
Maria  expected  Stanton,  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at 

P ,with  considerable  impatience,     She  was  simply  anxious  to 

be  rid  of  the  business  which  Mark  forced  her  to  listen  to.  There- 
fore, early  in  the  day,  she  heard  the  door-bell  ring  with  pleasure, 
and  met  Stanton,  a  moment  after  in  the  parlor,  with  a  quiet  smile 
and  cordial  greeting.  Stanton  was  at  first  a  little  embarrassed, 
from  considerations  already  mentioned.  His  heart  bounded  to  his 
throat,  too,  as  he  took  the  hand  which  he  had  taken  under  so 
many  strangely  contrasted  circumstances. 

After  a  few  moments'  conversation,  she  adverted  to  the  object 
which  had  impelled  her  to  send  for  him,  stated  to  him  that  she 
wished  to  entrust  the  whole  business  to  his  hands,  and  related  the 
circumstances  of  Mark's  disclosure,  a  few  days  before,  of  a  mar- 
riage settlement,  which  she  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  until  then. 
"  You  did  not  sign  it  V  inquired  Stanton. 
"  No ;  there  never  was  such  a  thing  spoken  of  before  my 
maiTiage." 

"It  is  good  for  nothing,  then." 
•'  It  is  signed  though,  and  with  my  name." 
"A  forgery?"  exclaimed  Stanton,  in  a  surprised,  but  inquiiing 
tone. 

"  Without  doubt,"  returned  Maria. 
"  Who  could  have  been  guilty — " 

The  last  word  was  not  out  of  Stanton's  mouth,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Mark  Leavitt  entered  the  room.  They  had  been  so 
much  engaged  in  conversation,  that  neither  had  heard  the  ringing 
of  the  bell,  nor  indeed  anything,  until  Mark  stood  before  them. 

Stanton  checked  the  words  he  was  pronouncing,  and  cast  a  sig- 
nificant, inquiring  glance  at  Maria.  She  answered  by  one  as  full 
of  meaning. 

"I  neglected  some  things,  Mrs.  Leavitt,"  began  Mark,  "in  our 
conversation  the  other  day,  which  I  thought  it  would  be  proper 
to  trouble  you  with.     I — " 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  interrupted  Maria,  "  that  Mr.  Stanton  will 
answer  you  as  well,  if  not  better,  tlian  I  can.  I  have  committed 
everything  to  him." 

She  spoke  in  a  tone  intentionally  formal,  as  if  to  forbid  his 
fiu-thcr  procedure.  She  added,  as  if  to  leave  no  possible  room  for 
him  to  mistake  her  meaning  : 

"I  shall  bo  obliged,  if  you  will  communicate  everything  which 
relates  to  business  to  him." 

Mark  bowed,  and  glanced  at  Stanton. 

"  You  will  find  me  any  time  at  home.  I  shall  be  happy  to  see 
you,"  said  the  latter,  politely,  but  distantly, 

"I  shall  do  myself  the  honor  of  calling,"  returned  Mark,  and 
immediately  retired. 


Stanton  resumed  the  conversation  where  it  had  been  interrupted. 
"  You  suspect  him  V 
"  1  cannot  help  it." 

"  It  is  hardly  possible  your  suspicions  can  be  correct.  What 
motive  V  Stanton  asked  this  question,  half  musingly  to  himself, 
half  inquiringly  of  Maria. 

"  He  needs  none,"  replied  she. 

"  One  does  not  subject  himself  to  State's  prison  punishment  for 
nothing,"  replied  Stanton.  "  What  is  the  amount  of  the  settle- 
ment V 

"1  did  not  look." 

"  Without  doubt,  then,  it  is  small,  and  the  object  has  been  pecu- 
niary.    Can  it  be  possible  ?" 
"  I  fear  so." 

"  It  must  be  speedily  looked  into."  And  so  saying,  Stanton 
rose  to  go.     Maria  rose  also. 

"  You  must  talk  to  me  on  business  absolutely  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, Mr.  Stanton.  I  detest  the  topic,"  said  she,  with  as  much 
gayety  in  her  tones,  as  she  had  exhibited  for  a  long  time. 

Some  old  thoughts  stirred  themselves  up  in  Stanton's  breast, 
and  a  sudden  light  gleamed  in  his  eye. 

"You  will  not  permit  me  to  say  anything  else  j  there  is  only 
one  other  subject  on  which  I  can  talk  to  you." 

"  Not  that,  not  that,"  replied  Maria,  with  a  gentle  shake  of  the 
head,  and  a  reproving  look.  "  It  is  a  poor  gallant  who  can  talk 
to  a  lady  only  on  one  subject,"  she  added,  smiling  again,  with 
even  a  slightly  arch  expression,  as  if  she  were  afraid  Stanton 
would  take  as  a  sarcasm,  what  she  only  meant  as  an  inducement 
for  him  to  take  up  a  lighter  strain.  He  comprehended  her,  but 
he  could  not  shake  off  the  mood  which  he  had  prevented  himself 
from  fiilling  into  until  the  very  moment  of  taking  his  departure. 
He  did  not,  therefore,  remain  longer,  but  muttered  to  himself,  as 
he  walked  down  the  avenue  : 

"  She  is  an  angel,  but  she  is  also  a  sphinx  !" 
His  thoughts  ran  in  this  channel  for  a  time,  when  it  reverted  to 
the  subject  of  the  extraoi'dinary  information  he  had  gained  rela- 
tive to  the  existence  of  a  marriage  settlement  which  must  have 
been  fabricated.  Suddenly  he  recalled  the  half-heeded  remark  of 
Old  Sam,  concerning  his  knowledge  of  a  certain  paper,  the  char- 
acter of  which  he  had  not  then  thought  worth  inquiring  into,  but 
which,  it  now  suggested  itself  to  him,  might  be  the  very  one  in 
question.  He  was  about  turning  back,  but  on  second  thought, 
concluded  to  make  this  the  excuse  of  another  call  on  the  next 
day. 

As  he  was  about  starting,  however,  when  that  time  arrived, 
Mark  Leavitt  was  announced.  Stanton  received  him  with  suavity, 
and,  as  he  imagined,  of  course,  that  his  call  was  on  business,  im- 
mediately conducted  him  into  Mr.  Dexter's  study.  Mark  did  not 
open  the  subject  directly,  however,  but  talked  on  general  topics 
with  considerable  vivacity,  and  engaged  Stanton  before  long  in 
quite  an  animated  discussion,  in  which  the  latter  quite  forgot  the 

affair  which  had  brought  him  to  P .     Mark  closed  it  finally, 

by  rising  and  saying,  in  a  cordial,  familiar  tone  : 

"Well,  Stanton,  I  hope  you  will  not  neglect  us,  as  you  have 
done  in  your  previous  visits  home.  I  should  be  most  happy  to 
see  you  at  our  house.  By  the  way,"  he  added,  looking  at  his 
watch,  "  dine  witli  me  to-day.  I  have  a  little  business  in  the  vil- 
lage ;  I  will  call  for  you  when  I  have  despatched  it.  Don't  refuse 
me,"  he  urged,  as  Stanton  hesitated,  and  seemed  about  to  frame 
an  excuse. 

"  Really,  my  business — " 

"  O,  that  can  wait,"  interrupted  Mark.  "A  few  hours  will 
make  no  difference ;  my  sister  expects  you,  so  you  cannot  refuse 
gracefully." 

Stanton  still  hesitated  a  moment ;  but  concluding  finally,  that 
there  could  be  no  harm  done  in  accepting  the  invitation,  signified 
,  his  assent. 

"  I  will  call  for  you  in  an  hour,"  said  Mark,  looking  at  his 
watch. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  caiTiage  drove  np,  and  Stanton  was 
soon  whirled  along  after  a  pair  of  noble  bays  up  the  gravelled  and 
winding  avenue  which  led  to  the  house  in  which  Mark  and  his 
sister  resided.  Mark  chatted  away  in  the  liveliest  manner,  as  if 
there  were  no  thought  of  any  other  business,  of  his  arrangements 
around  the  house,  improvements  intended,  etc.;  and  Stanton, 
since  he  was  a  guest,  entered  into  his  humor,  and  said  nothing  to 
bring  up  the  subject  of  the  late  Mr.  Leavitt's  estate. 

Ellen  met  Stanton  in  the  drawing-room  with  m.arked  empresse- 
ment.  She  remembered  him,  she  said,  as  a  very  old  friend,  though 
he  had  neglected  them  very  long  indeed.  She  made  him,  there- 
fore, take  a  seat  near  her,  and  began  to  chat  in  her  most  vivacious 
and  entertaining  manner,  in  wliich  Stanton  did  not  long  allow 
himself  to  be  outdone. 

The  fact  was,  that  Stanton  had  never  been  intimate  with  either 
Mark  or  Ellen ;  the  latter  indeed  ho  had  met  scarcely  a  half  dozen 
times  in  his  life,  and  even  then  at  a  period  when  he  had  no  eye  for 
any  one  except  Maria.  And  though  years  had  not  been  ablo  to 
extinguish  the  old  ilame  which  still  burned  in  his  breast,  yet  it 
had  become  so  much  like  a  hopeless,  ncver-to-be-gratified  passion 
— a  fire,  the  embers  of  which  smouldered,  and  only  were  occa^ 
sionally  stirred  up — that  it  did  not,  as  it  once  did,  as  well  in  the 
absence  lus  in  the  presence  of  its  object,  occupy  his  heart  so  com- 
pletely. He  wa^  forced  to  acknowledge,  therefore,  after  a  pro- 
tracted conversation  with  Ellen,  that  she  was  a  very  fascinating 
creature.  He  never  dreamed  that  she  possessed  such  powers  of 
imagination  and  wit;  and  liis  heart,  winch  had  been  held  by  the 
gentle  graces  of  Maria's  character  in  strong,  pure  devotion  to  her, 
before  an  hour  had  passed  swiftly  away,  was  ahoady  half  enslaved 
by  the  daring  fascinations  of  Ellen's  wit  and  manner. 

Ellen  was,  in  fact,  not  so  beautiful  as   she  was  commanding ; 


her  eyes  was  the  fcatm-e  which  drew  attention  from  all  others,  and 
they  were  haughty,  scornful,  and  cold  as  stone,  or  liquid  and 
bewitchingly  fascinating,  as  she  chose.  She  was  now  a  very  little 
passee  in  years  ;  but  she  still  reigned  with  undisputed  sway  in  soci- 
ety, and  still  made  innumerable  conquests,  which  she  despised 
after  she  had  accomplished  them. 

The  time  before  dinner  passed  rapidly.  Stanton  found  himself 
giving  Ellen  his  arm  to  conduct  her  to  the  table,  with  a  manner 
which  makes  us  tremble  for  the  other  love  which  has  existed  so 
long  but  so  hopelessly. 

After  the  dinner  was  over,  Mark  invited  Stanton  to  his  study 
(as  we  will  call  it,  since  everybody  has  one),  excusing  him  to 
Ellen,  by  saying  that  they  had  some  business  to  transact. 

"  We  might  as  well,"  said  Mark,  as  they  found  themselves 
alone  in  the  apai'tment  we  have  designated,  "  since  you  regard 
your  time,  enter  at  onco  upon  an  understanding  in  regard  to  this 
business  which  you  have  in  hand.  I  have  offered  to  take  admin- 
istration upon  myself.  What  does  Mrs.  Leavitt  say  to  the 
proposal  V 

"  She  does  not  wish  to  trouble  you ;  she  will  apply  for  it  herself." 

"  VeiT^  well,"  replied  Mark,  drily.     "  I  made  the  offer  merely 

to  relieve  her  from  a  disagreeable  business ;  it  does  not  matter  to 

me.     You  wish,  then,  to  receive  certain  papers  of  my  late  uncle  V 

Stanton  assented.     Mark  went  to  a  drawer,  from  which  he  took 

a  bunch  of  keys,  and  handed  them  to  Stanton. 

"  They  put  you  in  possession  of  all,  except,"  said  Mark,  taking 
out  also  a  folded  paper,  "  this,  which  I  have  taken  out  at  the  desire 
of  Mrs.  Leavitt,  who  wished  to  see  it,  and  have  neglected  to  return 
to  its  place.  It  is  the  settlement  of  which  she  has,  no  doubt, 
informed  you." 

As  he  spoke,  he  handed  the  paper  to  Stanton,  who  glanced  over 
its  contents.  Mark  remained  silent  until  the  former  had  finished 
its  penisal  {pausing,  as  he  did  so,  to  notice  the  strange  peculiariiy 
that  the  signature  to  the  document  was  not  that  of  Maria  Seeley, 
but  of  Maria  Leavitt),  when  Mark,  who  had  carefully  watched 
Stanton's  countenance  during  the  time,  extended  his  hand^  a  little 
nervously  again  to  take  the  paper.     He  resumed : 

"  Mrs.  Leavitt  denies  that  the  signature  is  hers ;  she  has  un- 
doubtedly forgotten  it.  Well,  my  sister  and  myself  are  alone  in- 
jured by  its  destruction.  It  shall  he  the  cause  of  no  trouble  be- 
tween us ;  I  am  rich  enough — thus  I  dispose  of  it !" 

So  saying,  before  Stanton  could  ufter  a  word,  he  rapidly  tore 
the  paper  into  bits,  and  threw  it  into  the  grate,  retaining  in  hia 
fingers,  however,  as  if  accidentally,  a  little  slip  on  which  the  sig- 
natures were  written. 

"  You  have  no  right !"  exclaimed  Stanton,  a  look  of  mortifica- 
tion passing  over  his  countenance. 

"  It  is  done !"  returned  Mark,  twisting  the  slip  which  remained 
in  his  hand.     "  I  am  the  only  sufferer.    Mrs.  Leavitt  cannot  com- 
plain at  receiving  ten  times  more  than  she  otherwise  would." 
"  She  wishes  no  more  than  her  due." 

"  Well,  her  due  is  now  what  the  law  aUowB  her.  Is  it  not 
satisfactory?" 

Satisfactory  or  not,  Stanton  saw  that  what  had  been  done  could 
not  be  remedied,  though  he  was  not  more  than  half  pleased  at  this 
unexpected  simplification  of  his  duties.  He  left  soon  after,  not 
without  cordial  and  pressing  invitations  from  both  Mark  and  hia 

sister  to  visit  them  as  often  as  possible  during  his  stay  at  P . 

Suspicion  of  Mark  struggled  with  adroiration  for  Ellen — the  latter 
prevailed.  He  promised  to  do  so.  What  is  more,  he  intended  to, 
and  did  keep  his  promise. 

From  that  day  forward,  Stanton  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the 
house  of  Mark,  attracted  by  Ellen's  fascinations ;  he  became  the 
constant  companion  of  her  walks  and  drives.  The  star  which  had 
hitherto  guided  his  existence,  began  sensibly  to  wane. 

Maria  was  fully  conscious  of  all  this.  Stanton  now  seldom 
called  on  her,  except  on  the  business  which  was  not  now  exceed- 
ingly onerous.  She  noticed,  also,  a  kind  of  embarrassment  or 
uneasiness  in  his  manner,  when  conversing  with  her ;  and  with  a 
woman's  quick  eye,  she  detected  his  secret,  while  ho  hardly  yet 
knew  it  himself.  But  it  did  not  change  her  manner  towards  him. 
She  greeted  him  when  he  came,  with  the  same  quiet  smile,  and 
spoke  to  him  in  the  same  musical  though  a  little  sadly  subdued 
tones,  which  once  had  such  wild  fascinations  for  him. 

It  is  true  that  Stanton  felt  occasionally,  when  in  the  presence  of 
Maria,  the  old  feelings  struggling  with  the  new  for  the  empire  of 
his  breast.  They  gained  it,  too,  sometimes,  when  he  would  seem 
about  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  confess  his  treason,  and  beseech 
her  to  take  pity  on  him;  but  then  the  words,  "Eorget,  forget !" 
which  she  seemed  forever  silently  to  repeat,  forbade  him  to  do  so, 
but  left  him  to  struggle  alone.  Ellen's  fascinations,  exerted 
almost  daily  upon  him,  were  too  strong  for  a"  passion  which  re- 
ceived no  more  encouragement  than  did  his  for  Maria.  He  be- 
came blindly,  madly  in  love,  and  worshipped  the  new  idol  aa 
passionately  as  he  had  ever  done  the  old. 

Tlie  matter  which  Stanton  had  in  hand  occupying  so  long,  and 
other  business  also  seeking  his  hands,  ho  determined  finally  to 
remove  his  oflice  to  P ■;  influenced,  very  likely,  also,  by  con- 
siderations which  only  need  bo  hinted  at.  He  was  still  ardently 
devoted  to  his  profession,  and  looked  forward  with  eager  ambition 
to  its  highest  honors. 

Shortly  after  ho  had  settled  at  P ,  a  cause  of  more  than 

usual  importance  came  to  his  hands.  It  was  one  in  which  a  large 
amount  of  property  was  involved,  but  not  one  of  remarkably  pop- 
ular interest.  Ho  was  employed  with  another  and  more  experi- 
enced member  of  the  profession  to  conduct  the  cause  of  tho  plain- 
tiff in  the  suit.  On  the  day  for  trial,  his  associate  was  ill,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  manage  the  cause  alone.  He  did  it  mth  so  much 
skill,  his  summing  up  exhibited  such  a  mastery  of  abstruse  and 
I  profound  law,  that  the  bench  and  bar  were  equally  astonished  at 
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his  Icarain"-,  and  the  ability  which  he  displayed  ia  arraying  it,  ia 
such  a  severe  and  logical  manner,  forced  conviction  upon  the 
gray-headed  judges. 

"  That  young  man,"  said  one  of  them  to  a  friend,  as  ho  de- 
scended from  the  bench,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  argument,  "  that 
young  man  is  preparing  to  take  my  seat." 


CHAPTER  SIV. 


THE    DRIVE — A   KEW   TRIAL, 


Aptek  the  apparently  Strong  disinterestedness  which  Mark  had 
given  by  the  destruction  of  the  disputed  paper,  Maria  could  not 
any  longer  entertain  her  suspicions,  espeeiall/  as  Stanton  did  not 
confirm  them.  For  some  reason,  or  possibly  through  neglect,  he 
did  not  mention  to  her  the  circumstance  of  the  incongruous  sub- 
scription to  the  document.  Tho  business  of  settling  the  estate 
went  smoothly  on. 

Mark  began  after  a  time  to  resume  his  visits  to  the  houso  of 
Mr.  Laybach,  and  seemed  to  seek  the  presence  of  Maria  on  every 
occ^ion.  She  noticed,  also,  a  distinguished  change  in  his  man- 
ner towards  her ;  from  the  deliberately  slighting  demeanor  which 
ho  had  exhibited  heretofore,  he  became  obsequious,  attentive  and 
apparently  anxious  to  please.  He  was,  in  fJict,  so  constantly  with 
her,  that  it  began  to  be  remarked  and  wondered  at. 

"Was  it  possible  that  Maria's  sentiments  had  also  changed  with 
Mark's  demeanor  1  No  ;  she  detested  him — and  the  more  because 
6he  believed  (for  what  object  she  knew  not)  that  his  present  con- 
duct was  as  hypocritical  as  it  had  before  been  insulting. 

One  peculiarly  bright  and  beautiful  day,  she  was  standing  by  a 
window  of  the  sitting-room,  gazing  out  upon  the  lovely  landscape, 
while  Mrs.  Laybach  sat  quietly  absorbed  in  the  contents  of  a 
volume. 

"How  charming  the  air  must  be  to-day,"  exclaimed  Maria, 
with  more  animation  than  was  usual  for  her.  "  I  long  for  a  drive. 
It  is  really  too  bad  to  be  confined  to  the  house." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  cannot,  since  you  wish  it,"  said  Mrs.  Laybach, 
raising  her  eyes  from  her  book.  "  It  would  benefit  you,  I  have 
no  doubt.  But  you  know  Mr.  Laybach  has  gone  away  with  the 
carriage  and  horses." 

"  I  know  it ;  I  wish  some  of  my  good  friends  would  take  pity 
on  me,"  replied  Maria,  still  gazing  out  of  the  window.  "  I  de- 
clare, there  is  somebody's  carriage  coming  now.  I  shall  certainly 
invite  myself  to  a  drive." 

The  carriage  drove  up  in  a  moment. 

"It  is  Mark  Leavitt !"  exclaimed  Maria,  with  a  movement  of 
vexation  and  disappointment.  "Am  I  to  be  pestered  again  to- 
day with  him  V 

A  servant  came  to  inform  her  that  Mr.  Leavitt  requested  to  see 
her.     She  went  into  the  parlor,  but  returned  in  a  few  moments. 

"  He  has  invited  me  to  take  a  drive,"  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
dissatisfied  expression,  as  she  entered  again  the  apartment  where 
Mrs.  Laybach  was,  "  and  I  have  consented.  I  wish  I  could 
retreat." 

"  There  can  he  no  harm  in  going  with  your  nephew,  I  am  sure," 
retm-ned  ilrs.  Laybach. 

"My  nephew!" 

"  Tour  husband's  nephew — is  it  not  the  same  thing  V 

"That  isn't  the  question.  I  dislike  him;  I  can't  bear  his 
company." 

*'  It  is  your  own  fault,  then.     Why  did  you  give  your  consent  V 

"  Because  I  was  insane,  I  think,"  returned  Maria. 

However,  now,  there  was  no  help ;  she  had  accepted  Mark's 
invitation,  and  she  could  make  no  excuse.  He  was  unusually 
officious  in  waiting  upon  her  into  the  carriage,  which  in  a  few 
minutes  drove  ofif.  They  went  along  rapidly  for  some  distance, 
when  the  horses  were  allowed  to  relax  their  pace. 

Maria  could  not  bring  herself  to  converse  freely,  though  she 
endeavored  to ;  but  Mark  talked  quite  gaily  for  a  time.  A  pause 
finally  ensued,  which  he  broke. 

"Maria!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  and  with  a  look  which 
Btartled  her,  though  it  was  evidently  intended  to  express  the 
deepest  feelings.  He  had  never  before  ventured,  either,  to  ad- 
dress her  by  her  first  name,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  encourage 
any  familiarity. 

"Mrs.  Leavitt,  if  you  please,"  replied  she,  coldly. 

"You  kill  me  by  this  cruelty,"  returned  he,  rapidly  and  passion- 
ately. "  Will  you  not  permit  me  to  call  you  by  a  name  which  is 
dearer  to  me  than  any  other  1 — I,  who  love  you  with  all  my  soull 
Ay,  I  love  you,  Maria !  Nay,  listen !  I  love  yon  purelv  and  de- 
votedly. Consent  to  say  that  you  will  be  my  wife  !"  He  spoke 
in  the  tone  of  passionate  entreaty,  making  a  motion  to  take  her 
hand.  She  withdrew  it  hastily,  as  she  would  from  the  fangs  of  a 
viper. 

"  Your  wife !  Your  uncle's  widow !"  faltered  Maria,  falling 
back  almost  swooning  upon  her  seat.  "  Can  it  be  that  I  am  not 
mad  1     Is  this  not  a  horrible  dream  V 

Mark  sprang  to  her  side,  and  passed  his  arm  imresistingly 
around  her  waist. 

"Most  fascinating,  bewitching  Jlaria,"  he  exclaimed,  his  face 
almost  touching  her  own,  and  his  voice  thick  with  the  passion 
which  purpled  his  face.  It  was  the  passion  of  the  libertine,  how- 
ever— the  passion  which  disgraces  the  name  of  love,  and  which 
one  like  Mark  is  incapable  of  feeling. 

"You  are  not  dreaming,"  continued  he;  "you  are  in  the  arms 
of  your  lover,  who  adores  you !"  And  he  accompanied  the  words 
by  an  attempt  to  imprint  a  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

With  sudden  energy,  ilaria  released  herself  from  the  embrace 
in  which  he  held  her,  and  pushed  him  violently  from  her. 

"  Wretch !"  she  vehemently  exclaimed.     "Have  you  invei«-led 


me  into  your  company  only  to  insult  me  1  Drive  me  homo  in- 
stantly, or  I  will  alight !" 

"  Hear  me,  Maria!  I  offer  you  only  honorable  love.  Is  it  an 
insult  to  say  that  I  love  you'?" 

"  Honorable  love  !  You  do  not  know  what  it  is.  Every  word 
you  say  is  an  insult.  If  you  do  not  instantly  direct  the  horses' 
heads  to  be  turned  back,  I  will  beg  the  coachman  to  give  me  the 
lines  1  I  will  ride  upon  tho  box  with  him,  rather  than  hear  another 
word." 

Mark  saw  that  ho  was  defeated,  and  muttered,  in  a  tone  of  pas- 
sion quite  different  from  that  of  a  moment  ago,  while  his  face  was 
pale  with  rage,  "  You  will  repent  of  this." 

He  then  sullenly  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  back  to  Mr. 
Laybach's,  and  sunk  bank  in  his  seat,  without  another  word. 
Maria,  of  course,  did  not  speak  again,  and  they  rode  in  silence  till 
they  reached  her  homo.  He  offered  to  assist  her  in  alighting, 
whispering  in  her  ear,  as  he  approached  her  to  do  so  : 

"  Six  months  hence  you  will  be  glad  to  accept  my  offer !" 

She  replied  only  by  a  look  of  scorn,  and  rejecting  his  proffered 
assistance. 

"  What  have  I  done,"  she  asked  herself,  tears  coming  to  the 
relief  of  her  swelling  heart,  when  she  had  reached  her  room, 
"what  can  I  have  done,  to  lead  him  to  believe  that  I  would  con- 
sent to  such  an  unnatural  union'?  Mi/  husband  {his  uncle)  only 
six  months  dead !" 

Maria  remained  long  in  her  room  alone.  She  did  not  wish  to 
invite  an  explanation,  which  her  excited  manner  would  not  fail  to 
render  necessary.  She  excused  herself  from  the  dinner  table  by 
some  trifling  plea. 

Late  in  the  day,  she  heard  the  carriage  of  Mr.  Laybach  drive 
up,  and,  a  few  moments  after,  the  summons  to  supper.  She  had, 
by  this  time,  become  somewhat  composed;  but  her  feelings  were 
still  such  that  she  took  her  seat  at  the  table  with  httle  inclination 
to  converse,  or  to  be  diverted.  Mr.  Laybach  also  was  moody, 
and  therefore  did  not  notice  anything  unusual.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments a  complete  silence  was  maintained.  It  was  broken  by  Sirs. 
Laybach,  who  addressed  Maria,  with  a  smile  : 

"Neither  you  nor  Mr.  Laybach  seem  to  have  enjoyed  your  ride 
much,  to  judge  by  looks.     What  is  the  matter  ?" 

Maria  evaded  the  inquiry  by  directing  it  to  Mr.  Laybach. 

"  Papa  is  ill,  I  think,"  said  she,  with  an  affectionate,  inquiring 
glance. 

"No,  not  ill,"  returned  Mr.  Laybach,  with  a  sigh.  "I  am  the 
most  unfortunate  of  men." 

"  What  can  be  the  matter'?"  anxiously  queried  Maria. 

Mx.  Laybach  hesitated  a  moment,  then,  with  a  voice  a  little 
tremulous,  he  answered ; 

"I  am  no  longer  in  my  own  house — I  am  ruined  !" 

Maria  and  Mrs.  Laybach  both  repeated  the  exclamation  :     * 

"Ruined!  What  is  it  you  say,  dear  papa?"  added  Maria, 
springing  from  her  seat,  and  clasping  her  arms  around  his  neck. 

Mr.  Laybach  gently  disengaged  himself,  and  with  a  heavy  heart 
explained  the  meaning  of  his  previous  words.  The  amount  of  it 
was,  in  a  word,  Mr.  Laybach  had  incm'red  liabilities  on  behalf  of 
a  brother  who  was  in  business  in  New  York.  An  unexpected 
stroke  had  ruined  him,  and  Mr.  Laybach  now  found  himself  called 
on  to  meet  engagements  which  would  swallow  up,  as  he  well 
knew,  every  dollar  of  his  fortune. 

"  There  is  only  one  hope,"  said  he,  despondingly,  as  he  finished 
the  narration  of  the  circumstances  to  his  wife  and  adopted  daugh- 
ter.    They  eagerly  caught  at  that. 

"  Whaf?"  exclaimed  both  in  a  breath. 

"  Mark  Leavitt  is  the  heaviest  creditor  of  my  unfortunate  brother 
— or  rather,  now,  of  myself.  If  he  can  be  induced  to  compromise, 
and  consent  to  an  extension  of  time,  all  may  yet  be  well,  I  have 
a  faint  hope  that  he  will  do  so." 

Maria's  countenance  fell.  She  saw,  at  a  glance,  that  the  adven- 
ture of  that  day,  by  exciting  the  bad  and  revengeful  passions  of 
Mark,  had  destroyed  even  this,  the  last  hope  of  her  beloved  foster 
parent.  And,  she  bitterly  reflected,  she  herself — though  she  did 
not  repent  her  conduct — would  be  the  cause  of  the  last  obstacle, 
which  would  interfere  to  prevent  the  retrieval  of  Mr.  Laybach's 
fortunes.  She  leaned  her  head  sadly  on  her  hand,  partially  hiding 
her  countenance,  as  these  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  her 
brain. 

"  There  is  no  hope,  if  a  single  thing  depends  upon  the  generos- 
ity of  that  man,"  said  she,  finally.  "But  /  am  not  helpless — all 
I  have  is  yours,  dear  papa.     It  wiU  not  repay  the  debt  I  owe  you." 

"  You  forget,"  returned  Mr.  Laybach,  in  an  affectionate  but  sad 
tone,  "you  have  not  come  into  possession  of  anything;  and  if  you 
had,  I  would  not  consent  to  rob  you." 

"Rob  me!  You  gave  me  all,"  exclaimed  Maria,  laying  her 
hand  tenderly  upon  that  of  Mr.  Laybach.  "But  you  say  truly," 
she  continued,  in  a  desponding  tone,  "  I  can  do  nothing  unless  the 
catastrophe  can  be  put  off  until  I  receive  what  will  come  to  me." 

"  Everything  depends  upon  Mark,"  replied  Mr.  Laybach.  "  The 
ruin  cannot  be  averted  a  day,  unless  he  will  consent  to  stop  it." 

"At  least,  we  can  preserve  the  mansion,  and  still  have  a  home. 
We  shall  not  be  so  badly  off,  dear  papa,  after  all.  I  shali  have 
enough,  if  I  have  not  now.  I  am  so  glad  that  I  can  do  a  littlo 
towards  repaying  my  obligations  to  you.  So,  don't  let  the  busi- 
ness disturb  yon,  papa,"  continued  Maria,  imprinting  a  kiss  upon 
his  forehead.  "  We  shall  be  comfortable  and  happy  yet,  without 
asking  Mark  Leavitt's  favor." 

Mr.  Laybach  replied  by  an  affectionate  look,  and  Mrs.  Laybach 
overwhelmed  Maria  with  kind  and  grateful  expressions. 

That  night  the  brain  of  Maria  was  filled  with  conflicting,  but 
on  the  whole,  pleasing  thoughts.  If,  as  she  reflected,  she  had  un- 
wittingly, and  in  doing  nothing  more  than  her  duty  demanded, 
probably  accelerated  the  downfall  of  her  foster  parents,  she  was 


more  than  gratified  to  know  that  she  would  soon  have  the  means 
of  alleviating  its  consequences,  and  preserving  the  family  mansion 
from  passing  out  of  their  hands.  The  exciting  events  of  the  day 
had  overtasked  her  brain  ;  she  fell  asleep  while  her  waking  train 
of  thought  still  occupied  her  slumbering  fancy.  But  even  then, 
the  pleasure  she  pictured  to  herself,  in  doing  a  generous  and  un- 
selfish action,  was  disturbed  by  hateful  visions  of  Mark,  who  hong 
over  her  like  a  nightmare. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Laybach  called  on  Mark  early  in  the  foro 
part.  The  result  was  what  Maria  had  predicted.  Glad  of  inflict- 
ing a  blow  upon  Mr.  Laybach,  which  he  knew  would  equally 
touch  Maria,  and  thus  give  him  a  sweet  revenge,  he  would  listen 
to  no  propositions,  but  demanded  that  the  letter  of  all  his  credits 
or's  engagements  should  be  strictly  kept.  Mr.  Laybach  returned 
home  despauing.  But  he  was  a  man  of  honor,  in  the  commercial 
as  well  as  the  general  sense.  He  had  promised,  therefore,  to  sat- 
isfy the  claims  of  all  the  creditors  without  waiting  for  legal  process, 
though  it  left  him  penniless. 

[to  be  continued.] 


TALES  OF  RITV'OLYERS. 


For  those  who  have  not  seen  a  genuine  Colt's  revolver  wo  will 
endeavor  to  describe  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  weapon.  The 
revolving  cylinder  behind  the  fixed  barrelis  drilled  witli  six  holes, 
into  which,  one  after  the  other,  the  powder  is  rapidly  dropped 
wittiout  being  measured;  for  it  is  impossible  to  put  in  too  much 
powder,  if  room  enough  be  left  for  the  ball.  Six  balls  are  then 
taken  in  the  hand,  and  so  placed  one  after  the  other  in  the  holes. 
These  balls  are  of  conical  shape,  like  those  of  the  Minic  rifle,  and 
are  made  of  soft  lead.  They  are  rather  larger  than  the  holes  ;  but 
a  ramrod  fixed  on  a  hinge  under  the  barrel,  being  brought  down 
by  a  handle,  on  the  lever  principle,  forces  all  the  balls  in  rapid 
succession  iuto  the  holes.  The  charge  now  being  perfectly  air- 
tight requires  no  wadding.  At  the  back  of  the  cyhnder  are  six 
nipples  for  percussion  caps,  carefully  separated  from  each  other ; 
and  the  marksman,  taking  a  few  caps  in  his  hand,  puts  one  on 
each  of  these  nipples,  upon  which  the  six-shooter  is  loaded.  The 
caps  being  at  the  back,  and  not  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  will  not 
fall  off  in  carrying;  and  both  charges  and  caps  being  water-tight, 
experiments  have  proved  they  will  fire  after  some  hours'  immer- 
sion in  water.  The  top  of  the  hammer  itself,  in  a  line  with  a 
little  spike  on  the  end  of  the  barrel,  gives  the  sight  for  aiming. 
On  pulling  back  the  hammer  with  the  thumb,  after  firing,  tho 
cylinder  revolves  one  sixth  of  its  circumference,  instantly  bring- 
ing another  hole,  with  its  charge,  in  a  line  with  the  barrel.  The 
barrel  being  rifled,  and  the  charges  in  the  breech  air-tight,  none  of 
the  force  of  the  powder  is  lost ;  and  the  balls  are  carried  further, 
and  with  far  greater  precision,  than  from  an  ordinary  musket. 
Tills  is  the  famous  revolver,  of  which  marvellous  tales  are  told  in 
the  Western  States,  in  South  America,  and  even  in  Caucasus. 
Superstitious  legends  circulate  among  tlie  Russian  soldiers,  of  a 
young  Lesghien  chief,  who  held  many  pursuers  at  bay,  picking 
them  off  one  by  one  as  they  attempted  to  cross  a  plank  bridge,  till 
the  wondering  Muscovites,  having  seen  six  of  their  number  drop 
into  the  abyss  below  before  the  fire  of  a  single  pistol,  turned  and 
fled.  More  authentic  stories  of  the  American  colonels  in  the  war 
in  Mexico,  engaging  greater  odds  than  any  British  sailor  in  a 
melodrama  ever  ventured  upon,  are  told  by  disbanded  v^olunteera 
throughout  the  States.  Anecdotes  calculated  to  propitiate  the 
Peace  Society  appear  in  Cahfomian  papers,  mentioning  that  large 
parties  of  Indians  beholding  those  irresistible  peace-makers  in  tho 
hands  of  a  handful  of  gold  carriers,  have  been  seen  to  drop  their 
greedy  eyes  and  slink  away.  Our  own  oflicers  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  who  were  graciously  permitted  to  ptnchase  Colt's 
revolvers  for  their  own  use  with  their  own  money,  relate  their 
man^ellous  achievements,  till  her  Majest3''s  Board  of  Ordnanco 
begin  to  hear  of  them.  When  British  and  Russian  gun-boats 
shall  have  come  to  hand-to-hand  fighting  in  the  narrow  and  shal- 
low channels  of  the  Finlandic  Archipelago,  we  may  perhaps  hear 
of  them  again. — Dickens's  Household  Words. 


MAXIMS  FOR  A  YOUNG  MAN. 


Never  be  idle.     If  your  hands   cannot  he  usefully  employed, 
attend  to  the  cultivation  of  your  mind. 

Always  speak  the  truth. 

Keep  good  company  or  none. 

Make  few  promises. 

Live  up  to  your  engagements. 

Have  no  very  intimate  friends. 

Keep  your  own  secrets,  if  you  have  any. 

When  you  speak  to  a  person,  look  him  in  the  face. 

Good  company  and  good  conversation  are  the  very  sinews  o  f 
virtue. 

Good  character  is  above  all  things  else. 

Never  listen  to  loose  or  idle  conversation. 

You  had  better  be  poisoned  in  your  blood  than  your  principles. 

Your  character  cannot  be  essentially  injured  except  by  your 
own  acts- 

If  any  one  speaks  evil  of  you,  let  your  Hfe  be  so  virtuous  that 
none  will  believe  him. 

Drink  no  intoxicating  liquors. 

Ever  live,  misfortimes  excepted,  within  your  income. 

When  you  retire  to  bed,  think  over  what  you  have  done  during 
the  day. 

Never  speak  lightly  of  religion. 

Make  no  haste  to  be  rich  if  you  would  prosper. 

Small  and  steady  gains  give  corapetency  with  tranquillity  of 
mind. 

Never  play  at  any  kind  of  game. 

Avoid  temptation  through  fear  that  you  may  not  withstand  it. 

Earn  your  money  before  you  spend  it. 

Never  run  in  debt  unless  you  see  a  way  to  get  out  again. 

Never  borrow  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it. 

Be  just  before  you  are  generous. 

Keep  yom'self  innocent,  if  you  would  be  happy. 

Save  when  you  are  young,  to  spend  when  you  are  old. 

Never  think  that  which  you  do  for  religion  is  time  or  money 
misspent. 

Read  some  portion  of  tho  Bible  every  day. 
— Counsels  for  Life. 


All  things  have  some  kind  of  standard  by  which  their  worth 
is  to  be  measured.  We  do  not,  therefore,  esteem  a  ship  to  bo 
good  because  it  is  curiously  can-ed,  painted  and  gilded,  hut  be- 
cause it  is  fitted  for  all  the  purposes  of  navigation,  which  is  the 
proper  use  of  a  ship.  It  should  be  so  likewise  in  onr  esteem  of 
men ;  who  are  not  so  much  to  be  valued  for  the  grandeur  of  their 
estates  or  titles,  as  for  their  inward  goodness  and  excellence. — 
Seneca. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING -ROOM   COMPANION. 


CHAPTER  ON   DOGS. 

Upon  these  two  pajros  ■we  give  representations  of  varions 
species  of  dogs  found  in  several  parts  of  the  world.  The 
true  Newfoundland  dog,  the  first  of  the  series  given,  is  of 
middle  size,  has  a  long  body,  large  breast,  full  tail,  small 
ears,  the  muzzle  pointed,  and  is  generally  black.  The 
large  eized  Newfouodland  dog  is  said  to  be  the  resnlt  of  a 
cross  with  the  masiiff.  An  anecdote  will  illustrate  the  in- 
telligence of  this  species  of  dogs.  In  1846,  a  policeman 
was  assassinated  at  Kingston.  During  the  inquest,  the 
officers  noticed  a  dog  prowling  about  the  office,  and  ap- 
pearing to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  investigations  of  the 
magistrate.  It  was  then  discovered  that  some  time  before, 
this  dog  had  been  preser\-ed  from  the  attacks  of  a  vigorous 
masiift' by  a  police  officer,  and  he  had  ever  since  sliown 
himself  the  faithful  and  devoted  friend  of  the  corps.  He 
signalized  his  attachment  on  the  occasion  of  this  murder 
in  a  very  touching  manner,  and  was  seen  to  follow  the  re- 
mains of  the  unfortunate  policeman  to  the  grave.  Every- 
thing leads  us  to  believe  that  this  race  is  European,  for  it  is 
found  siUi  in  use  in  Norway,  where  it  is  employed  in  luar- 
hauting.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Norwegians,  to  whom 
the  discovery  of  Newfoundland  is  attributed  long  before 
the  voyage  of  Sebastian  Cabot  in  the  15lh  century,  brought 
to  North  America  the  race  known  under  the  name  of  New- 
foundland. The  excellent  disposition  of  this  dog  is  too 
well  known  to  require  comment.  Lord  Byron  has  depict- 
ed, in  the  epitaph  composed  in  memory  of  his  faithful 
Boatswain,  the  noble  instincts  which  form  the  general 
character  of  this  variety.  On  the  river  Mackenzie  another 
variety  of  dog  is  found  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  fox.  Dogs  of  this  variety  do  not  bark.  The  In- 
dians use  them  for  hunting.  They  are  very  active,  and  run  -with 
surprising  rapidity,  even  in  the  snow.  The  dogs  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, of  Greenland,  Lapland,  Kamschatka  and  Siberia,  are  not 
very  manageable,  though  reduced  to  a  domestic  state.  The  in- 
habitants of  these  countries  harness  them  to  their  sledges  during 
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DOG   OP   THE   RIVER    MACKENZIE. 


SCOTCH   SHEPHERD    DOG. 

the  winter,  and  in  summer  abandon  them  to  their  own  resources. 
The  Griffon,  of  which  a  picture  is  given,  is  a  variety  of  the 
spaniel  much  used  in  marsh  shooting.     We  have  now  to  speak  of 
the  shepherd's  dog.    Buffon  has  given  an  admirable  picture  of 
thia  variety,  which  joins  to  a  superior  instinct  and  precious  qtiali- 
ties,  an  extraordinary  zeal  andassidnityin  the  performance 
of  his  duties.     The  celebrated  naturalist  has  selected  him 
as  the  most  perfect  type  of  his  race.     It  may  be  supposed 
that  this  species  was  the  first  subjected  to  the  dominion 
of  man,  since  the  first  people  were  shepherds.     It  is  also 
the  most  generally  diff"used,  and  the  least  modified  by  the 
influences  of  climate  and  manners.     "We  find  him  always  / 

and  everywhere  the  same — intelligent,  active,  vigilant,  re- 
ser^'ed,  indifterent  to  caresses,  very  much  attached  to  his  ,_^ 
master,  and  yet  making  no  parade  of  his  attachment.  He 
is  well  made,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  sharp  ninzzle,  half 
erected  ears,  long,  soft  hair,  and  a  full  tail.  His  sagacity 
ifl  man-ellous.  The  race  of  spaniels  is  beautiful,  and 
ranks  next  in  intelligence  to  the  shepherd's  dog.  "We  give 
portraits  of  the  Blenheim  and  King  Charles  varieties. 
These  are  English  varieties.  The  first  takes  its  name 
from  a  castle  in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Woodstock,  which  served  as  a  place  of  confinement  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  during  a  portion  of  Queen  Mary's  reign. 
This  castle,  afterwards  given  by  Queen  Anne  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  as  a  recompense  for  his  victories  over  the 
French  and  Bavarians  in  1704,  near  the  village  of  Blen- 
heim, in  Suabla,  has  preserved  for  a  centun,-  and  a  half 
the  racfiflf  Blenheims  in  all  iti  purity.  The  King  Charles 
gpaniel  Is  so  called  on  account  of  the  attachment  of  King 
Charles  n.,  of  England,  for  this  animal.  Its  fine  eyes, 
long,  silken  hair,  and' extreme  smoUness,  are  its  principal 


THE    NEWFOUNDLAND    DOG. 

recommendations  to  amateurs.  These  animals  are  dwarfed,  it  is 
said,  by  rubbing  spirits  of  wine  into  their  skins.  The  Poodle  is 
renowned  for  its  intelligence  and  attachment  to  man.  In  the 
peninsular  war,  a  French  officer  was  killed  and  left  upon  the  field 
of  battle.  His  dog,  which  belonged  to  the  poodle  variety,  -would 
not  leave  his  master's  body,  notwith- 
standing the  attempts  made  to  induce 
him  to  follow  the  regiment.  After 
jIT^--  the  action,  some  soldiers  crossing'  the 

field  of  battle  perceived  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  on  the  brca.st  of 
the  dead  officer.  They  wished  to  take 
possession  of  it,  but  the  faithful  ani- 
mal opposed  a  vigorous  rcsistanee, 
and  defended  the  precious  relic,  till  a 
hayonetwas  driven  through  his  heart, 
and  he  died,  covering  the  object  of  his 
solicitude  with  his  body.  A  French 
boot-black  had  a  poodle  so  trained  that 
he  would  cover  his  paws  with  mud, 
and  then  splash  the  boots  of  the  passers- 
by,  so  that  they  were  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  his  master's  services. 
This  fact  is  well  authenticated.  The 
third  division  of  dogs  presents  the 
following  characteristics.  The  parie- 
tal bones  are  sensibly  divergent,  and 
ihe  condyles  are  much  higher  than  the 
upper  molars.  The  mastiff  is  the 
type  of  this  class,  and  the  dog  of 
Thibet  the  most  remarkable  example. 
The  Thibet  dog  formerly  attained 
almost  colossal  proportions.  The  dog 
of  St.  Bernard,  employed  by  the 
monks  of  that  monastery  to  discover 
and  relieve  benighted  travellers,  is  a 
species  peculiar  to  the  Alpine  chain, 
and  endowed  with  remarkalile  intelli- 
gence. The  bull-dog  seems  to  have 
originated  in  England.  He  is  the 
most  ferocious  and  warlike  of  his 
whole  race.  When  once  engaged  in 
battle  with  a  bull,  or  other  animal,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  him  let  go  his 
hold.  Even  when  wounded  and  ham- 
strung, he  clings  to  his  antagonist  so 
long  as  the  breath  of  life  remains  in 
his  body.  Yet  this  dog  has  some 
amiable  qualities,  and  is  susceptible  of 
a  strong  attachment  to  his  master.  A 
species  of  the  canine  race  has  been 
lately  found  in  the  imerior  of  Mexico, 
and  ihe  table-land  of  Santa  Fe,  which 
have  a  peculiar  instinct,  not  known  to 
exist  in  any  other  species  of  this  ani- 
mal. They  are  now  and  have  been 
for  some  time  exclusively  used  in 
hunting  the  deer.  Their  attack  is 
'^  made  on  the  deer  by  seizing  him  by 

the  belly,  and  throwing  him  to  the 
ground  by  a  sudden  efl^ort,  while  the 
body  of  the  deer  is  resting  on  the  fore 
legs.     It  is  said  these  dogs  never  attack  the  deer  from  before 
while  running,  but  make  the  assault  on  his  flank,  even  though  there 
be  an  opportunity  to  assail  him  in  front.     Other  hunting  dogs, 
whether  of  America  or  Europe,  are  said  to  be  destitute  of  this 
instinct,  or  never  to  have  discovered  it,  and  are  often  killed  or 


kept  at  bay  by  a  fierce  deer  who  ttiras  on  them.  In  Turkey 
there  is  a  species  of  dog  called  the  Nal-id,  or  Turkish 
Hound,  differing  from  all  other  species  known.  It  is  a 
small,  welt-proportioned  animal,  but  of  a  bad  spirit.  It  is 
ferocious  and  vindictive,  and  is  kept  by  the  Turks,  in  many 
places,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  their  premises  and 
woiTying  their  foes.  It  would  not  do  very  well  for  a  lady's 
lap-dog.  There  is  in  Africa  a  kind  of  wild  dog  Bnrchctl 
has  ranked  this  animal  as  a  species  of  hyaena,  under  the 
name  of  IL/aua  Venatica.  Other  naturalists  class  it  as  a 
new  genus.  It  forms,  in  fact,  the  connecting  link  between 
the  wolf  and  hyiena  tribes,  and  its  habits  and  physical  con- 
formation partake  of  the  character  of  both.  These  dogs 
always  hunt  in  packs,  and  are  exceedingly  fierce  and  ac- 
tive. In  some  quarters  of  the  Cape  colony,  their  ravages 
upon  the  flocks,  and  on  the  young  horses  and  cattle,  arc 
very  severely  felt  by  the  farmers.  It  would  require  great 
profits  to  c  .mpensaie  for  the  losses  and  vexations  to  which 
the  frontier  farmers  and  herdsmen  are  constantly  exposed. 
Of  all  the  beasts  of  prey  against  which  they  are  obliged 
to  protect  their  flocks,  these  dogs  are  the  most  formidable 
and  destructive.  There  is  a  species  of  half  domesticated 
dog  found  in  New  South  Wales,  called  the  Australasian 
dog.  It  is  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Jackson, 
and  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the  coast.  This  dog  is  classed 
by  M.  Desmarest  as  a  variety  of  the  mastiff,  the  anatomi- 
cal character  of  which  is — the  head  more  or  less  elongated ; 
the  parietal  bones  insensibly  approaching  each  other ;  and 
the  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  placed  in  a  horizontal  line 
with  the  upper  cheek  teeth.  His  shape  and  proportions,  03 
described  by  the  same  accurate  obsen'er,  are  like  those  of 
the  shepherd's  dog,  excepting  the  head,  which  entirely 
resembles  the  French  mastiff.  His  body  is  thick  with  hair,  his 
tail  bushy ;  his  hair  is  of  two  sorts,  one  woolly  and  gray,  the  other 
silky  and  of  a  deep  yellow.  The  color  is  deepest  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  neck  and  tail,  and  the 
back ;  the  under  parts  of  the  neck  and  tail  are  paler,  the  muzzle 


AN   ESQUIMAUX   DOG. 


THE    GRIFFON. 


FRENCH   SHEPHERD    DOG. 


and  face,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  hams,  are  whitish.     The  tail 
has  eighteen  vertebrae  (dogs  in  general  have  nineteen).     The 
length  of  the  carcase,  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tail,  is  two  feet  five  inches.     This  dog  possesses  great 
agility,  and  is  full  of  courage ;  when  running,  he  carries  his  head 
up,  and  his  tail  raised  or  extended  horizontally  ;  and  he  is 
Tery  voracious,  seizing  upon  every  sort  of  animal  food 
that  comes  in  his  way.     The  natural  habits  of  the  species 
are  not  entirely  overcome  by  domestication.     The  well-fed 
k  dog,  however  he  may  know  from  experience  that  he  shall 

l  receive  a  regular  meal  from  the  hand  of  his  master,  often 

%  hides  his  food,  although,  perhaps,  he  never  returns  to  his 

i:  concealed  stores.     This  is  an  hereditary  habit,  transmitted 

^  to  him  from  a  distant  period,  when  his  species  were  de- 

pendent upon  chance  for  the  supply  of  their  necessities. 
The  Australasian  dog,  who  is  taken  from  a  country  very 
imperfectly  civilized,  and  who  has  perhaps  lived  in  packs, 
associated  in  the  pursuit  of  the  penguin  and  the  kangaroo, 
cannot  readily  put  on  the  subordination  of  the  mastiff  or 
the  spaniel.  Even  among  the  best  disciplined  domestic 
dogs,  the  ancient  instinct,  which  renders  them  beasts  of 
prey,  sometimes  breaks  out.  Several  instances  are  record- 
ed of  house-dogs  having  taken,  as  the  farmers  expressed 
it,  to  worrying  sheep ;  they  would  do  this  slily,  and  would 
sometimes  effect  the  most  lamentable  destruction.  There 
is  no  remedy  short  of  the  capital  punishment  of  such 
offenders  ;  for  they  never  can  be  broken  of  the  habit,  when 
it  has  once  been  indulged.  Aside  from  those  here  noticed, 
there  are  other  varieries  of  dogs  found  in  different  pai^  of 
the  world,  some  of  which  are  very  curious  in  their  habits 
and  instincts,  and  furnish  a  study  of  much  interest  to  the 
naturalist. 
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THE  CANADA  BEAVER. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  habits  and  instincts  of  that  remark- 
able animal,  the  Canada  Beaver,  is  by  T.  C.  Keefer,  Esq.:—*'  One 
cannot  fail  to  be  strack  with  admiration  and  astonishment 
on  visiting  the  haunts  of  the  beaver ;  nor  can  we  wonder 
that  the  red  men  should  place  him  at  the  head  of  animal 
creation,  or  make  a  Manitou  of  him,  when  Egypt,  the 
mother  of  the  arts,  worshipped  such  stupid  and  disgusting 
deities.     'Whether  you  call  it  instinct,  or  whether  it  is  to 
be  called  reason,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  if  half  of  hu- 
manity were  as  intelligent,  as  provident,  as  laborious  and 
harmless  as  the  beaver,  ours  would  be  a  very  different 
world  from  what  it  is.     The  beaver  is  the  orif,^inal  lum- 
berman, and  the  first  of  hydraulic  engineers.     Simple  and 
unostentatious,  his  food  is'  the  bark  of  trees,  and  his  dwell- 
ing a  mud  cabin,  the  door  of  which  is  always  open,  but 
under  water — conditions  which  secure  retirement,  and  are 
favorable  to  cool  contemplation.     Tbe  single  object  of  his 
existence  being  to  secure  bark  enough  for  himself  and 
family,  one  would  suppose  there  would  not  be  much  diffi- 
culty "in  that;  but  as  neither  beaver  nor  any  other  animal, 
except  man,  is   addicted  to  works  of  supererogation,  wo 
may  be  sure  that  the  former,  in  all  laborious  arrangements, 
and  those,  too,  which  alter  the  face  of  nature  to  such  an 
important  degree,  does  no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  to  do.     Ci\st  in  an  inhospital)le  climate,  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  labor  is  for  the  purpose  of  laying  in  his  neces- 
sar}'  winter  supplies ;  and  water  is  the  only  medium  by 
which  he  can  procure  and  preserve  them.     Too  highly  civ- 
ilized for  a  nomadic  life,  he  Imilds   permanently,  and  does 
not  quit  his  habitation  until  dilven  from  it,  like  other  re- 
spectable emigrants,  by  stern  necessity.     We  cannot  better 
illustrate  the  habits  of  this  interesting  animal  than  by  ac- 
companying a  beaver  family  on  some  fine  evening  in  May, 
in  search  of  a  new  home.     The  papa  beaver,  with  his  sons, 
sons-in-law,  wife,  daughters,  and  daughters-in-law,  and,  it 
may  be,  grandchildren,  sallies  forth  *  prospecting '  the  coun- 
try for  a  good  location — t.  e.,  a  stream  of  easy  navigation, 
and  having  an  abundant  supply  of  their  favorite  food,  the 
silver  birch  and  poplar,  growing  as  near  the  river  as  pos- 
sible.    Having  selected  these  'limits,'  the  next  step  is  to 
place  their  dwelling  so  as  to  command  the  greatest  amount 
of  food.     For  this  purpose,  they  go  as  far  below  the  sup- 
plies as  the  character  of  the  stream  will  permit.     A  pond 
of  deep,  still  water  being  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  their 
dwelling,  this  is  obtained  by  the  construction  of  a  dam  ; 
and  few  engineers   could  select  a  site  to  produce  the  re- 
quired result  so  efficiently  and  economically.     The  dam 
and  dwelling  are  forthwith  commenced,  the  material  em- 
ployed in  both  being  sticks,  roots,  mud  and  stones;  the 
two  former  being  dragged  by  the  teeth,  and  the  latter  car- 
ried between  the  fore  paws  and  the  chin.     If  the  dam  is 
extensive,  whole  trees  are  gnawed  down,  the  largest  of 
which  are  of  the  diameter  of  a  stove-pipe,  the  stump  being 
left  standing  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  ground,  and 
pointed  like  a  crayon.     Those  trees  which  stand  upon  the 
bank  of  a  stream,  they  contrive  to  fall  into  the  water  as 
cleverly  as  the  most  experienced  woodman ;  those  which 
are  more  distant,  are  cut  up  by  their  teeth  into  pieces 
which  can  be  dragged   to  the  water.     These  trees   and 
branches  are  floated  down  to  the  5lte  of  the  dam,  where  they  are 
dragged  ashore,  and  placed  so  that  tbe  tops  shall  be  borne  down 
by  the  current,  and  thus  arroet  the  descending  detritus,  and  form  a 
strong  and  tight  dam.     Critical  parts  are  built  up  '  by  hand ;'  the 


sticks  and  mud  when  placed  re- 
ceiving a  smart  blow  from  the 

beaver's  tail,  just  as  a  bricklayer 

settles  his  work  with  the  handle 

of  his  ti'owei.     The  habitation, 

or  hut  of  tbe  beaver,  is  almost 

bomb  proof,  rising  hke  a  dome 

from  the  ground  on  the  margin 

of  the  pond,  and  sometimes  six 

or  eight  feet  in  thickness  in  the 

crown.     The    only   entrance    is 

from  a  level  of  three  or  four  feet 

under  the  water  of   the   pond. 

These  precautions  are  necessary,* 

because,  like  all  enterprising  ani- 
mals, the  beaver  is  not  without 

enemies.     The  wolverine,  who  is 

as  fond  of  beaver  tail  as  an  old 

Nor'wester,  would  walk  into  his 

hut  if  he  could  only  get  there ; 

but  haring  the  same  distaste  for 

water  as  a  cat,  he  must  forego 

the  luxury.     It  is  not,  however, 

for  safety  that  the  beaver  adopts 

the    submarine     communication 

with  his  dwelling,  although  it  is 

for  that  he  restricts  himself  to  it. 
The  Bame  necessity  which  compels  him  to  build  a  dam,  and  thus 
create  a  po  id  of  water,  obliges  him  to  maintain  communication 
with  that  pond  when  the  ice  is  three  feet  thick  upon  its  surface. 
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Living  upon  the  bark  of  trees,  he  is  obliged  to  provide  a  compara- 
tively great  bulk  for  his  winter's  consumption ;  and  he  must 
secure  it  at  the  season  when  the  new  bark  is  formed,  and  before  it 
commences  to  dry— he  must  also  store  it  up  where  it  will  not  be- 
come frozen  or  dried  up.  He 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected 
to  build  a  frost-proof  house  largo 
enough  to  contain  his  family  sup- 
ply ;  for  if  he  did,  it  would  with- 
er and  lose  its  nutriment — there- 
\_  fore  he  preserves    it  in  water. 

;,,  ,  But    the  most  remarkable  e%'i- 

dence  of  his  instinct,  sagacity,  or 
reason,  is  one  which  I  have  not 
seen  mentioned  by  naturalists. 
His  pond,  we  have  seen,  must  be 
deep,  so  that  it  will  not  freeze  to 
the  bottom,  and  so  that  he  can 
communicate  with  his  food  and 
his  dam,  in  case  of  any  accidents 
to  the  latter  requiring  repairs. 
But  how  does  he  keep  his  food, 
which  has  been  floated  down  to 
his  pond,  from  floating  when  in  it, 
and  thus  becoming  frozen  in  with 
the  ice  ?  I  said,  that  in  gnawing 
down  a  tree,  the  top  of  the  stump 
was  left  pointed  like  a  crayon ; 
the  fallen  tree  has  the  same  form 
— for  the  beaver  cuts,  like  a  wood- 
man, wide  at  the  surface  and 
meeting  in  an  angle  in  the  centre, 
with  this  distinction — the  four- 
legged  animal  does  bis  work 
more  uniformly,  cutting  equally 
all  around  the  log,  while  the  two- 
legged  one  cuts  only  from  two 
opposite  sides.  Thus  every  stick, 
of  provender  cut  by  the  animal  is 
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pointed  at  both  ends,  and  when  brought  opposite  his  dwelling,  he 
thrusts  the  pointed  ends  into  the  mud  bottom  of  liis  pond  suffi- 
ciently firm  to  prevent  their  being  floated  out,  at  the  same  time 
placing  tliem  in  a  position  in  which  the  water  has  the  least 
lift  upon  them,  while  he  carefully  apportions  his  different 
lengths  of  timber  to  the  different  depths  of  water  in  his 
pond,  so  that  the  upper  poiot  of  none  of  them  shall  ap- 
proach near  enough  to  the  surface  to  be  caught  by  the 
winter  ice.     When  the  family  are  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, the  winter  supply  nicely  cut  and  stored  away,  the 
dam  tight,  and  no  indications  of  a  wolverine  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  patriarch  of  the  hut  takes  out  the  youthful 
greenhorns  to  give  them  lessons  in  topographical  engineer- 
ing ;  and  in  order  to  try  the  strength  of  their  tails,  encour- 
ages them  to  indulge  in  amateur  damming.     The  beaver 
works  always  by  night;  and  to  '  work  like  a  beaver,'  is  a 
significant  term  for  a  man  who  not  only  works  earnestly 
and  understandingly,  but  one  who  works  late  and  early. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  dam  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
the  beaver.     Some  say  that  the  pilot  beaver  sleeps  with 
his  tail  in  the  water,  iii  order  to  be  warned  of  the  first  mis- 
haj)  to  the  dam ;  but  as  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  a 
cool  assertion,  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  very  improbable 
tale.     The  Indians  avail  themselves  of  this  well  known 
solicitude  to  catch  them  ;  having  broken  the  dam,  the  risk 
is  immediately  perceived  by  the  lowering  of  the  water  in 
the  hut,  and  the  beavers  sallying  fortli  to  repair  the  breach, 
are  slaughtered  in  the  trenches.     As  the  supply  of  food  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  dam  becomes  diminished,  the  beaver  is 
obliged  to  go  higher  up  tlie  stream,  and  more  distant  from 
its  banks,  to  procure  his  winter  stores;  and  this  necessity 
gives  rise  to  fresh  displays  of  his  lumbering  and  engineer- 
ing resom-ces.     In  consequence  of  the  distance,  and  the 
limited  duration  of  the  high  water  period  favorable  to 
transport,  the  wood  is  collected  into  a  sort  of  raft,  which  a 
lumberman  asserts  is  manned  by  the  beavers,  and  steered 
by  their  tails,  in  the  same  manner  as  Norway  rats  are 
known  to  cross  streams  of  water.     When  the  raft  grounds, 
forthwith  a  temporary  dam  is  thrown  across  the  stream 
below  the  'jam,'  by  which  the  waters  are  raised,  and  the 
raft  floated  off,  and  brought  down  to  the  dam,  which  is 
then  torn  suddenly  away,  and  the  raft  thereby  flashed  over 
the    adjoining    shallow's."     In    general    appearance,  the 
heaver  is  about  two  feet  in  length ;   its  body  thick  and 
heavy ;  the  head  compressed,  and  somewhat  arched  at  the 
front,  the  upper  part  rather  narrow ;  the  snout  much  so. 
The  eyes  arc  placed  rather  high  on  the  head,  and  the 
pupils  are  rounded ;   the  ears  are  short,  elliptical,  and 
almost  concealed  by  the  far.     The  skin  is  covered  by  two 
sorts  of  hair,  of  which  one  is  long,  rather  stiff,  elastic,  and 
of  a  gray  color  for  two  thirds  of  its  length  next  the  base, 
and  terminated    by  shining,  reddish-brown  points ;   the 
other  is  short,  thick,  tufted  and  soft,  being  of  different 
shades  of  silver  gray  or  light  lead  color.     The  hair  is 
shortest  on  the  head  and  feet.     The  hind  legs  are  longer 
than  the  fore,  and  are  completely  webbed.     The  tail  is  ten 
or  eleven  inches  long,  and,  except  the  third  nearest  the 
body,  is  covered  with  hexagonal  scales.     The  third  next 
the  body  is  covered  with  hair  like  that  on  the  back.     The 
foresio-ht  and  sagacity  of  these  animals  have  made  their  name  a 
proverb,  and  no  common  efforts  are  required  by  the  trappers  now 
to  tike 'them,  they  are  so  cunning  and  artful  in  their  methods  of 
eluding  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies. 
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[Written  for  Gleason'a  Pictorial.] 
I  TllIXK  OF  THEE. 


BT    UAKT     B.     8TAISBDB:T. 


I  think  of  thee  at  enriy  mom, 

At  evenJDg'a  gentle  close ; 
lis  then  I  tliink  on  days  bygone, 

'Tis  then  on  thee  I  muse. 
And  when  at  midni^t's  gUeot  boor, 

Irom  care  and  toil  I'm  free, 
When  sleep  bath  spread  her  magic  power, 

BIy  thoughts  ore  still  on  thee. 

"When  pleasures  rtmnd  my  pathway  Ehine, 

And  nature  smiled  on  me, 
Tis  then  my  ihonghts  to  thee  incline, 

-Tis  then  I  think  of  thee. 
For  pleasure  cannot  cha5e  away 

Those  things  eo  dear  to  me ; 
Nor  nature's  smiles,  howcTer  gay, 

Can  tnm  my  thooghts  jrom  thee. 

"WTien  sorrows  cio!3  my  peaceful  heart. 

And  seem  my  destined  lot, 
Hope  bids  me  look  to  heaTcn  for  rest, 

Then  I  forget  thee  not. 
lor  sorrow  cannot  chase  away 

Those  thoughts  so  dear  to  mc; 
I  think  of  thee  by  night,  by  day, 

I  think  of  thee !  I  think  of  thee ! 


[Written  for  Gleaaon's  Pictorial.] 

NOTES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 

No.  5V. 


BT     F.     QLEASOW. 


Tiemia — The  Imperial  Arsenal — Cathedral  of  St.  Stephens — Eoyal  Taolta  for 
Interment— Custom  of  Au.-itrian  Arti^ns — The  Prater — Coffee  Houses,  etc. 
— Prince  E.-iterhazy — Monument  of  Francis  I. — Itojal  Hiding  School — 
The  Jewel  Office — Austrian  Keg;Uia. 

I  ATVAKE  every  morning  from  most  refreshing  sleep,  induced  by 
fatigue  arising  from  constant  and  never-ceasing  exercise,  for  time 
is  too  precious  to  be  prodigally  dealt  with,  and  I  economize  every 
hour.  The  sensation  of  stepping  out  from  your  hotel  at  early 
morning  into  the  streets  of  some  new  city,  is  a  novelty  that 
never  wears  away,  and  I  constantly  find  myself  thus  daily  sur- 
f>rised  and  interested.  Everything  about  one  is  so  vastly  different 
from  home — the  people,  the  language,  the  style  of  buildings,  the 
streets  and  even  the  animals,  that  one  is  never  tired  of  gazing 
and  comparing. 

Since  my  last  I  have  visited  the  imperial  arsenal  of  this  Ans- 
trian  capital.  It  was  founded  under  Maximilian  II.  in  1569,  and 
13  a  most  formidable  receptacle  of  the  munitions  of  war  and  the 
implements  of  destmctiou.  It  contains  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  stand  of  muskets,  sjTnmetrically  and  tastefully 
arranged.  The  ceilings  are  covered  with  armor  and  arms,  while 
the  pillars  that  support  it,  are  formed  of  carbines,  with  capitals  of 
pistols,  all  ready  for  instant  use  when  necessity  calls.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  kept  a  number  of  cannon  of  various  ages,  coun- 
tries, calibres,  etc.  One  piece  I  noticed  which  was  taken  at 
Belgrade,  in  1717,  rwenty-four  feet  long.  I  was  here  shown  the 
buff-coat  of  elk-skin  worn  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  the  battle  of 
Lozen,  penetrated  by  the  ballet  which  caused  his  death.  The  under 
garment  which  he  wore  at  the  same  time,  and  which  still  bears  the 
slain  of  his  life  blood,  I  saw  lately  at  Stockholm. 

I  was  interested  in  examining  here  the  great  variety  of  stand- 
ards which  are  tastefully  displayed,  and  which  have  been  captured 
by  the  Austrians  in  various  wars  and  battles,  besides  a  vast  num- 
ber of  other  trophies  of  victorious  contest.  In  a  glass  case  I  no- 
ticed the  sword,  hat  and  cane  of  General  Haynau,  the  Austrian 
butcher  and  woman-whipper,  as  he  is  called  in  America  and  Eng- 
land. He  breathed  liis  last  in  the  same  hotel  where  I  am  now 
stopping.  In  the  courtyard  of  the  arsenal  is  hung  in  festoons 
the  immensely  heavy  chain  of  eight  thousand  links,  which  the 
Turks  threw  across  the  Danube  at  Buda,  for  the  pm-posc  of  in- 
terrupting the  nangation  of  the  river  in  1829.  There  is  also 
a  smaller  arsenal,  called  the  Town  Arsenal,  which  contains  arms 
for  twenty-four  thousand  civic  guards.  The  contents  of  both, 
however,  will  ere  long  be  removed  to  the  new  arsenal,  an  im- 
mense pile  of  buildings  now  being  erected,  intended  to  comprise 
within  its  walls  not  only  an  arsenal,  but  also  fortified  baiTacks  for 
ten  thousand  men,  a  park  of  artillery,  a  manufactory  of  fire-arms, 
a  depot  of  military  stores,  in  short,  everything  requisite  for  the 
Bupply  of  an  army  in  time  of  war. 

Wishing  to  obtain  a  bird's  eye  \iew  of  Vienna,  I  went  to  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Stephens.  All  that  is  imposing  and  sublime  in 
the  Gothic  style  of  architecture  is  united  here.  Its  length  is  three 
huudred  and  forty -five  feet,  its  breadth  two  hundred  and  thirty. 
It  was  twelve  years  in  building,  and  it  must  have  been  a  gigantic 
task  to  complete  it,  even  in  that  space  of  time.  The  roof  is  cov- 
ered with  colored  tiles,  forming  a  colossal  mosaic  of  the  Austrian 
eagle.  On  the  outside  of  the  building  there  is  much  rich  tracery 
and  some  curious  carvings  and  monuments.  From  a  parapet  of 
stone  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  St.  John  Capistran  preached 
a  crusade  against  the  Turks  in  1451.  The  general  character  of 
the  interior  is  dusky  and  gloomy,  but  the  height  of  the  choir,  the 
size  of  the  pillars,  the  abundance  of  rich  sculpture,  the  gloomy 
tints  of  ancient  painted  glass,  all  contribute  to  the  imposing  ef- 
fect of  the  interior.  Ascending  the  south  tower,  which  is  four 
hundred  and  forty-five  feet  high,  I  came  to  a  stone  bench,  from 
which  the  Count  Stahremberg,  the  governor  of  Vienna,  during 
the  last  siege  by  the  Turks,  used  to  reconnoitre  their  camp.  From 


this  spot,  on  the  morning  of  September  12,  1683,  he  first  descried 
the  Christian  banners  of  the  Duke  of  Loraine  and  of  John  Sobi- 
eski  unfurled  upon  the  Kaplenberg.  The  largest  bell  of  the 
cathedral  is  made  of  nearly  two  hundred  cannon  taken  from  the 
Turks  after  their  repulse  from  the  city  walls.  The  view  from 
the  tower  extends  not  only  over  the  city  and  suburbs,  but  across 
the  Danube  and  over  Napoleon's  famons  battle  fields  of  Loban, 
"Wagram,  Aspem  and  Essliug.  Half  way  up  this  tower  is  the 
station  of  the  fire  watch  for  the  city,  and  a  guard  is  always 
placed  here  to  give  the  alarm  night  or  day. 

From  1365  to  1576,  the  royal  vault  was  used  as  the  place  of 
interment  for  princes  of  the  Austrian  throne,  but  from  the  latter 
period  it  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  a  royal  vault  was  opened  in 
the  monastery  of  the  Capuchins.  Ferdinand  V-  afterwards  or- 
dered that  the  bowels  of  every  member  of  the  imperial  family 
should  be  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephens,  the  heart  in 
the  Loretto  chapel  of  the  Augustins,  and  the  corpse  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Capuchins.  I  visited  these  places.  Near  to  the  cathedral 
I  came  to  the  *'  Stock  im  Eisen  "  (club  in  iron),  which  is  the  stnmp 
of  an  old  tree,  said  to  mark  the  limits  to  wliich  the  forest  of  Vi- 
enna formerly  reached,  but  which  is  now  the  veiy  heart  of  the 
city.  It  is  the  custom  throughout  all  Germany,  for  young  arti- 
sans, while  studying  their  trades,  to  travel  through  the  country, 
making  a  stay  of  some  months  in  each  of  the  principal  cities,  by 
which  they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  various  improvements  in 
working  which  may  be  discovered  in  their  respective  trades.  Not 
a  single  journeyman  blacksmith  passes  through  Vienna,  without 
hammering  a  nail  into  the  stump,  so  that  it  is  at  present  com- 
pletely encased  in  iron.  The  street  in  which  it  stands  is  named 
after  it,  "  Stock  im  Eisen." 

The  Prater,  situated,  or  beginning  at  the  extremitj-  of  the  street 
called  Jagerzeile,  is  part  of  the  remains  of  an  extensive  forest, 
still  retaining  a  sufficient  number  of  magnificent  trees  to  give  evi- 
dent proof  of  its  antiquity.  The  parade  alley  or  passage-way  is 
the  resort  of  the  beauty  and  fasliion  of  the  city.  The  Prater  is 
di^nded  in  its  whole  length  into  three  sections,  the  middle  broad 
causeway  being  for  carriages,  the  right  for  equestrians,  and  the 
left  for  pedestrians.  These  three  sections  terminate  in  a  circular 
platform,  called  the  Rondeau,  bordering  on  an  arm  of  the  Danube, 
and  here  the  vehicles  all  turn  in  their  course.  The  drive  is  nearly 
four  miles  long,  and  I  have  seen  it  so  full  that  it  was  impossible 
to  move  faster  than  a  walk.  It  is  like  the  Eing  in  Hyde  Park, 
London,  with  this  exception,  that  the  humblest  vehicle  is  admitted 
by  the  side  of  the  finest  four-inhand,  and  not  nnfrequently  the 
emperor's  ambling  coursers  are  stopped  by  a  lumbering  hackney- 
coach,  which  has  cut  into  the  line  immediately  before  him.  Thus 
amidst  all  the  display  of  coats-of-arms,  with  quarterings  innumer- 
able, of  crown  and  coronets,  seals  and  gold-laced  liveries,  Hunga- 
rian Hussars,  belted  Bohemian  Jagers,  with  swords  by  their  sides, 
and  streaming  feathers  in  their  cocked  hats,  there  is  far  less 
aristocratic  exclusiveness  than  in  England. 

Near  the  grand  drive  numerous  coffee-houses  abound,  all  well 
patronized  by  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  take  refreshments 
in  the  open  air.  Not  far  behind  the  coffee-houses  is  the  resort  of 
the  humble  classes  of  the  populace,  and  on  Sunday  the  grounds 
have  all  the  appearance  of  a  great  fair.  As  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  under  the  trees  and  over  the  greensward,  there  appears  one 
huge  encampment  of  suttlers'  booths  and  huts,  the  smoke  con- 
stantly ascending  from  their  rustic  kitchens,  while  long  rows  of 
tables  and  benches,  never  without  guests,  or  bare  of  beer-jugs  and 
wine-bottles,  are  spread  under  the  shade.  Petite  shows  and  thea- 
tres, mountebanks,  jugglers,  punchinellos,  rope-dancers,  swings, 
merry- grounds,  etc.,  are  the  allurements  which  entice  the  people 
hither.  In  the  Prater  large  herds  of  noble  deer  roam  about  the 
lawns  and  thickets  quite  tame,  and  ready  to  eat  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  passers-by  any  little  dainty. 

At  the  opera  last  night  I  met  the  celebrated  Prince  Estcrhazy, 
who,  by  the  way,  kept  up  so  loud  a  conversation  with  those  im- 
mediately around  him  as  to  fairly  interrupt  the  play.  Any  one 
else  would  have  been  arrested  as  a  nuisance.  He  was  accompa- 
nied by  Prince  Liechtenstein,  owner  of  the  most  magnificent  pri- 
vate palace  in  the  world,  the  interior  of  which  alone  cost  over  two 
millions  of  dollars  !  I  have  since  been  through  the  entire  palace, 
but  refrain  from  a  description  lest  it  prove  tedious. 

In  Francis-PIatz  stands  a  fine  monument  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Francis  I.  The  expression  of  the  venerable  sovereign  in  the 
act  of  blessing  the  people  is  veiy  fine.  The  figure  of  the  emperor 
is  placed  on  a  large,  high  pedestal  of  polished  granite,  aroimd 
which  are  eight  bronze  figures  in  high  relief;  this  stands  on  a 
square,  at  the  four  comers  of  which  are  large  figures  representing 
Power,  Justice,  Peace  and  Religion,  the  figures  of  gilt  bronze. 
(See  engraving,  page  188.)  It  struck  me  as  a  whole  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  statuary  I  have  met  with  abroad,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  the  face  of  the  emperor  as  here  delineated  to  be 
equal  in  eftect  to  the  best  expression  I  have  seen  embodied  by  art. 
On  my  way  to  the  imperial  jewel-office,  I  dropped  in  at  the 
royal  riding-school,  a  fine  spacious  ring-,  with  admirable  fixtures. 
The  imperial  coachhouse  was  a  source  also  of  much  interest. 
Here  I  found  amid  the  gilded  and  gorgeous  vehicles  a  regular 
Yankee-made  buggy,  looking  like  a  fish  out  of  water.  The  coro- 
nation carriage,  originally  made  for  Maria  Theresa,  is  tnily  mag- 
nificent, the  paintings  on  the  panelling  alone  having  cost  twenty- 
eight  thousand  dollars  ! 

Among  the  most  remarkable  curiosities  which  I  observed  in  the 
jewel-office  was  the  regalia  of  Charlemagne,  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  his  grave  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  used  at  the  coronation  of 
the  emperors  for  centuries.  The  regalia  consists  of  a  crow-n,  scep- 
tre, orb,  dalmatice,  sword,  gloves,  etc.  Along  with  the  regalia 
arc  prescned  the  sacred  rehcs,  also  produced  at  the  coronation, 
such  as  the  holy  spear  and  nails  of  the  cross,  a  tooth  of  St.  John 


the  Evangelist,  three  links  of  the  chain  of  Saints  Peter,  Paul, 
and  John,  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  and  a  portion  of  the  table- 
cloth used  at  the  last  supper. 

The  Austrian  regalia  includes  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  Rudolph 
II.  The  crown,  sceptre  and  robes  worn  by  Napoleon  at  his  coro- 
nation in  Milan  as  King  of  Lombardy.  The  jewel  treasury  con- 
tains, besides,  the  following  objects  of  value  and  interest :  a  superb 
collection  of  precious  stones,  of  immense  value,  among  which  is 
the  celebrated  Florentine  diamond,  worn  and  lost  by  Charles  the 
Bold  at  the  battle  of  Granston,  picked  up  by  a  Swiss  soldier,  who 
sold  it  for  five  florins  to  a  citizen  of  Berne.  It  is  alone  valued  at 
over  a  million  of  florins,  and  yet  forms  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  valuable  collections  of  gems. 

I  am  about  to  leave  Vienna  with  regret,  for  I  have  enjoyed 
myself  here,  and  woiUd  gladly  remain  longer  if  my  calculations 
would  permit.  I  shall  leave  at  once  for  Poland,  and  direct  my 
way  towards  Cracow,  from  whence  you  will  nest  hear  from  me 
touching  these  notes  of  travel. 


EFFECTS  OF   MOONLIGHT  ON  FISFL 

I  know  an  instance  where  a  person  purchased  newly  caught 
fish  at  the  fishing-station,  and  threw  them  floundering  into  his 
wagon,  without  taking  the  precaution  to  cover  them  from  the 
moon's  rays  of  that  night.  He  lived  a  distance  in  the  country, 
which  required  about  five  hours  to  reach ;  and  he  thouglit,  as  the 
journey  was  to  be  made  in  the  cool  of  the  night,  all  would  be  well. 
But  he  was  greatly  surprised  when  he  arrived  home  at  daylight  to 
find  the  most  of  his  fish  so  green  and  putrid  that  they  had  to  bo 
thrown  away.  Why  was  this  1  Such  an  eftect  would  not  have 
been  produced  upon  fish  on  a  moonless  night — not  even  by  expo- 
sure to  the  sun's  rays  for  the  same  period.  All  old  housekeepers 
are  careful  not  to  "expose  fresh  fish  or  meat  to  moonlight.  It  is 
also  generally  believed  that  it  is  dangerous  to  sleep  exposed  to 
the  moon's  rays.  These  precautions  and  extraordinary  opinions 
had  their  origin  in  facts,  which  I  have  observed  on  land  and  water. 
The  great  thing  in  mooted  questions  in  natural  philosophy,  is  first 
to  discover  and  arrange  facts ;  but  in  accounting  for  them,  there 
may  be  a  variety  of  opinions,  until  some  new  Kiet  is  discovered 
which  settles  all  the  disputed  points. — Scientijic  American, 


SAYINaS    OF    DR.    JOHNSON. 

Solitude  is  dangerous  to  reason,  without  being  favorable 

to  virtue. 

A  man  who  cannot  get  to  heaven  in  a  green  coat,  will  not 

find  his  way  thither  the  sooner  in  a  gray  one. 

It  is  surely  better  a  man  should  be  abused  than  forgotten. 

The  use  of  travelling  is  to  regulate  imagination  by  reality, 

and,  instead  of  thinking  how  things  may  be,  to  see  them  as  they 
are. 

The  blaze  of  reputation  caimot  be  bloivn  out,  but  it  often 

dies  in  the  socket. 

Every  man  who  writes  thinks  ho  can  amuse  or  inform. 

mankind,  and  they  must  be  the  best  judges  of  his  pretensions. 

He  who  praises  everybody  praises  nobody. 

Music  is  the  only  sensual  pleasure  without  vice. 

Shame  arises  from  the  fear  of  men,  conscience  from  the 

fear  of  God. 

I  hope  the  day  will  never  arrive  when  I  shall  neither  be 

the  object  of  calumny  or  ridicule,  for  then  I  shall  be  neglected 
and  forgotten. 

A  fellow  shall  have  strange  credit  given  him,  if  he  can  but 

recollect  striking  passages  from  different  books,  keep  the  authors 
separate  in  his  head,  and  bring  liis  stock  of  knowledge  artfully 
into  play. 

■  ■ '  —  —  ■  ■  <  .»»»  »     

FAUIiT-FINBERS. 

There  is  a  class  of  people  who  appear  to  exist  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  finding  fault.  They  look  at  everything  with  a  jaundiced 
eye,  and  no  matter  how  beautiful  the  picture,  their  distorted  optics 
are  sure  to  detect  some  flaw  in  the  coloring  or  defect  in  the  shad- 
ing. Do  they  travel  on  board  of  one  of  our  modem  aquatic  pal- 
aces that  ply  with  lightning-like  rapidity  the  noble  streams  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  there  is  sure  to  be  something  at  which  they 
must  turn  up  their  contemptible  noses.  No  matter  how  perfect 
every  department,  we  warrant  them  to  pick  a  hole  in  some  of  the 
arrangements.  If  they  travel  in  a  large,  roomy,  comfortable  car, 
at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour  ove»  a  smooth  railroad,  through 
a  delightful  country,  with  obliging  attendants  to  minister  to  every 
whim,  there  will,  nevertheless,  be  a  screw  loose  somewhere,  upon 
which  they  must  vent  their  bile,  to  the  annoyance  of  all  who  un- 
fortunately happen  to  be  in  their  immediate  vicinity;  and  finally, 
when  located,  for  the  time  being,  in  a  princely  hotel,  where  all 
the  art  of  modem  invention  in  luxuiy  and  comfort  has  been 
brought  to  bear,  where  eveiy  want  is  anticipated,  and  imagination 
itself  can  dream  of  nothing  beyond  the  palpable  reality — even 
there,  with  wonderful  ingenuity,  they  will  contrive  to  color  things 
black  as  a  funeral  pall. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


GOOD  AND   BAD  HUMOR. 


There  is  no  disposition  more  agreeable  to  the  person  himself, 
or  more  agi'eeable  to  others,  than  good  humor.  It  is  to  the  mind 
what  good  health  is  to  the  body,  putting  a  man  in  the  capacity  of 
enjoying  everything  that  is  agreeable  to  life,  and  of  using  every 
faculty  without  clog  or  impediment.  It  disposes  to  contentment 
with  our  lot,  to  benevolence  to  all  men,  to  sympathy  with  the  dis- 
tressed. It  presents  every  object  in  the  most  favorable  light,  and 
disposes  us  to  avoid  giving  or  taking  offence.  There  is  a  disposi- 
tion opposite  to  good  humor,  which  we  call  bad  humor,  of  which 
the  tendency  is  directly  contrary,  and  therefore  its  influence  is  as 
malignant  as  -that  of  the  other  is  salutary.  Bad  humor  alone  is 
sufficient  to  make  a  man  unhappy;  it  tinges  every  object  with  its 
own  dismal  color,  and  like  a  part  that  is  galled,  is  hurt  by  every- 
thing that  touches  it.  It  takes  offence  where  none  was  meant,  and 
leads  to  envy,  and  in  general  to  malevolence.' — lieid  on  the  Mind. 


Though  an  honorable  title  may  be  conveyed  to  posterity,  yet 
the  ennobling  qualities,  which  are  the  soul  of  greatness,  are  a  sort 
of  incommunicable  perfection,  and  cannot  be  transferred.  Indeed 
if  a  man  tould  bequeath  his  virtues  by  will,  and  settle  his  sense 
and  learning  upon  his  heirs,  as  certainly  as  he  can  his  lands,  a 
brave  ancestor  would  be  a  mighty  privilege. — Collier. 


GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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[Written  for  Gleaaon's  Pictorial.] 
THEKE'S  MANY  A  FAIRER  SCENE  TIIAN  THIS. 


ST  \f.   L.   SHOEMAKER. 


There's  many  a  fairer  scene  than  this, 

And  many  a  fairer  flower 
Than  these  the  amorous  brcezeg  kiss, 

That  wanton  through  the  bower. 

But  if  thronghoot  the  world  I  Bought, 

Mine  eyes  would  never  see 
A  spot  with  sweeter  maglo  fraught, 

Or  lovelier,  to  mo. 

And  he  by  day  who  wanders  here, 
Or  when  come?  on  the  night, 

Knows  not  why  thus  to  me  'tis  dear. 
Or  why  it  gives  delight. 

With  other  eyes  than  his  I  look : 

He  but  the  present  sees, 
But  love,  for  me,  has  lit  the  nook 

With  Etircst  memories. 

And  every  shrub,  and  every  flower, 
Whose  fragrance  round  is  thrown, 

Has  o'er  my  heart  a  nameless  power. 
And  beauty  not  Its  own. 

Through  all  the  dim,  sequestered  scene, 
Kise  ghosts  of  joys  long  o'er. 

And  talk  to  me  of  what  has  been, 
But  shall  be  nevermore. 

Wherever  we  have  once  loved  well, 

It  Is  not  soon  forgot. 
And  ffoothlDg  memory's  silent  spell 

Still  charms  for  us  the  epot. 


rWrittcn  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE    MILO   PILOT. 

A  S£A  SKETCH. 


BT    STLVANUS    COBB,   JR. 


In  the  month  of  March,  1842,  I  took  passage  at  Marseilles  on 
board  the  merchant  ship  "  Glood  Hope."  My  own  ship  was  at 
Smyrna,  and  thither  the  merchantman  was  to  cany  me,  she  being 
bound  there  after  part  of  a  cargo  of  frait.  The  captain  of  the 
"  Good  Hope  "  was  named  John  Napton,  and  though  he  was  a 
good  and  careful  naWgator,  he  had  one  striking  fault.  He  was 
very  quick-tempered,  and  sometimes  quite  vindictive.  But  for 
all  this,  his  men  liked  him,  for  he  never  failed  to  grant  them  all 
the  reasonable  privileges  in  his  power.  The  first  mate's  name 
was  Sawyer,  a  true  sailor  and  an  excellent  man. 

We  had  a  smooth  run  until  wc  had  passed  the  southern  capes 
of  Greece  and  entered  the  Archipelago,  but  here  we  had  sions  of 
bad  weather.  Captain  Napton  had  never  been  iu  these  waters 
before,  and  did  not  feel  quite  safe  to  trust  himself  among  the  Ioni- 
an Isles  in  a  long  storm,  and  we  had  reason  to  beUeve  that  such  a 
storm  was  coming.  To  be  sure  the  chart  was  explicit,  but  then 
those  are  wild  tracks  to  travel  in  stormy  nights.  In  pleasant 
weather  the  task  is  bat  slight,  but  it  was  very  likely  to  be  different 
now. 

Captain  Napton  asked  my  advice.  I  told  him  there  were  plenty 
of  expei-icnced  pilots  at  IVIilo,  and  that  in  all  probability  one  of 
them  could  be  hired  to  go  to  Smyrna  and  back  for  a  mere  triBe. 
As  for  the  Archipelago,  though  I  had  passed  through  it  several 
times,  I  knew  nothing  about  navigating  it.  The  captain  con- 
ferred with  his  officers,  and  it  was  soon  arranged  that  the  ship 
should  stop  at  Milo  and  take  in  a  pilot.  On  the  next  morning 
Slilo  was  in  sight  on  the  larboard  bow,  and  having  run  in  to  the 
westwaixl  of  the  Pigeons,  we  hove-to  off  the  coast,  and  made  a 
signal.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  we  were  boarded  by  half  a 
dozen  rough  looking  fellows,  every  one  of  whom  professed  to 
know  all  about  navigating  the  Archipelago.  Among  the  number 
was  an  oldish  man  who  gave  his  name  as  Marco  Midas.  He  fol- 
lowed fishing  for  a  livelihood,  but  his  statements  with  regard  to 
his  qualifications  as  a  pilot  were  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  of 
the  lot.  He  offered  to  go  to  Smyrna  and  back  with  us  for  twenty- 
five  dollars,  and  after  some  further  consultation  he  was  engaged. 

Near  noon  we  filled  away.  There  was  but  little  wind,  not  more 
than  enough  to  run  off  two  or  three  knots,  and  even  that  was  from 
the  northward  and  eastward,  and  as  near  dead  ahead  as  possible, 
60  the  pilot  concluded  to  make  a  "  long  leg  "  upon  the  starboard 
tack  and  pass  to  the  leeward  of  Siphanto.  It  was  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  when  the  ship  was  again  put  about,  it  being  in- 
tended to  make  a  run  to  the  eastward  between  Siphanto  and 
Serpho.  The  breeze  had  freshened  a  little,  and  the  reel  now  ran 
off  four  knots.  The  northern  point  of  Siphanto  bore  about  five 
points  on  the  lee  bow,  about  ten  miles  distant. 

"  I'm  afraid  we  shall  have  to  tack  again,"  said  the  pilot,  look- 
ing anxiously  on  the  point  of  land  under  the  Ice  bow. 

"  We  can  certainly  clear  that  cape  on  this  tack,"  returned  the 
captain.  • 

"  But  Fm  afraid  the  ship  wont  hold  up  to  her  course,"  resumed 
the  pilot.  "  She  most  certainly  hold  up  to  east  by  north  to  do  it, 
for  she  makes  considerable  Ice- way." 

"  0,  ril  warrant  her  to  do  that,"  said  the  captain  very  confi- 
dently, and  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  does  not  like  to  have  his 
ship  thought  incapable  of  doing  the  right  thing. 

So  the  pilot,  feeling  assured  that  thus  far  all  would  be  right, 
went  below  to  get  his  supper.  He  had  been  gone,  perhaps,  half 
an  hour,  when  there  was  a  sadden  shock,  and  in  a  moment  more 


the  ship  stood  still.  Maixo  Midas  hastened  upon  deck,  and  was 
just  in  time  to  meet  the  captain  at  the  companion-way. 

"  Wbat  does  this  mean  V  cried  Napton,  iu  an  angry  tone. 

The  old  pilot  gazed  for  a  moment  upon  the  shore,  which  was 
yet  some  five  miles  distant,  and  then  he  calmly  said  : 

*'  It's  your  o^vn  fault,  captain." 

"  Ml/  fault,  you  lying  lubber  1" 

"  Certainly  it  is,"  calmly  returned  the  pilot. 

"  Take  that,  then  !"  and  in  the  heat  of  his  passion  tho  captain 
struck  the  old  man  a  blow  that  scut  him  staggering  half  way 
across  the  deck. 

Without  waiting  to  sec  the  effects  of  his  hasty  outburst,  Napton 
sprang  to  the  rail  and  ordered  all  the  yards  to  be  squared.  Tho 
ship  had  struck  upon  a  hard  sand-bar,  but  as  she  was  not  going 
very  fast  at  the  time,  and  as  the  bar  appeared  to  he  somewhat  ab- 
rupt, sho  was  easily  got  off,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  backed  clear 
of  the  danger  she  was  put  upon  the  starboard  tack,  and  stood  off 
to  the  noithward. 

The  pilot  had  turned  very  pale,  and  though  his  frame  shook 
with  agitation,  yet  he  made  no  movement  towards  the  captain. 
We  all  knew  that  he  was  not  to  blame,  for  the  ship  had  not  been 
kept  upon  the  course  which  the  captain  had  promised,  but  the 
helmsman  testified  that  part  of  the  time  her  head  had  been  as  far 
out  of  the  way  as  east-half- south,  instead  of  east  by  north,  and 
upon  looking  at  the  chart  we  found  that  we  must  have  struck  on 
the  extreme  northern  point  of  the  bar.  Yet  Captain  Napton 
could  not  be  mado  to  sec  his  error,  nor  would  he  abate  one  whit 
of  his  wrath.  He  sent  the  old  pilot  below,  and  told  him  not  to 
show  his  face  on  deck  again.  Midas  obeyed  without  a  word, 
though  we  could  sec  that  his  hands  were  clenched  nervously  to- 
gether, and  could  also  heai"  the  low  grating  of  his  teeth. 

The  captain  studied  over  his  chart  for  some  time,  and  at  length 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  pass  between  the  two  Serphos, 
and  then  run  up  through  the  Strait  of  Silota.  The  wind  hauled 
a  little  to  the  southward  and  blew  fresher.  At  dark  the  little 
island  of  KalipoU  was  upon  the  larboard  beam,  but  in  half  an 
hour  aftenvards  the  wind  died  away  to  a  dead  calm.  This  state 
of  things  lasted  for  about  half  an  hour  longer,  and  then  the  stars 
began  to  disappear  from  the  southern  heavens,  and  the  atmos- 
phere began  to  grow  dull  and  oppressive. 

"  I  smell  a  blow,"  said  the  mate,  walking  aft  to  where  the  cap- 
tain and  myself  stood. 

"  I  hope  it  may  not  be  such  an  one  as  we  had  in  the  Egina 
Gulf  a  year  ago,"  said  I,  shuddering  as  my  mind  ran  back  to  the 
gale  I  rode  out  in  the  old  sloop-of-war  Fairfield  at  that  time. 

"  This  is  a  hard  place  for  storms,"  said  the  captain,  half  in- 
terrogatively, and  at  the  same  time,  as  I  thought,  exhibiting  a  lit- 
tle ti'epidation. 

"  You  had  better  believe  it,"  said  I. 

"  Hadn't  we  better  call  the  pilot  V  suggested  the  mate. 

"  No  1"  thundered  Napton. 

Ere  long  the  heavens  were  black  as  ink,  save  a  little  streak  in 
the  south,  where  it  seemed  as  if  a  duU  fire  were  mouldering  and 
dying.  It  was  so  dark  that  we  could  hardly  distinguish  the  out- 
lines of  a  man  half  the  length  of  the  ship.  All  haste  was  made 
to  get  the  sail  off,  and  the  ship  was  soon  left  under  a  close-reefed 
main-topsail,  fore-storm-staysail,  and  storm-mizzen.  Hardly  had 
this  been  done  when  wc  heard  a  low,  rumbling  sound  from  the 
southward,  accompanied  at  short  intervals  by  a  sort  of  hissing, 
screeching  noise. 

In  a  few  moments  the  gale  burst  upon  us.  It  came  at  first  in 
low  puffs  and  spits  of  spray,  and  then  the  full-armed  monster 
leaped  upon  us.  For  a  while  the  captain  let  the  ship  dash  on  be- 
fore it.  He  knew  exactly  where  he  was  when  he  started,  hut  he 
dared  not  run  too  long,  and  at  length  he  brought  the  ship  to  on 
the  larboard  tack,  with  her  head  nearly  west.  At  ton  o'clock  the 
sea  ran  so  high  that  the  stay-sail  and  mizzen  became  of  no  use, 
and  they  were  taken  in,  and  the  ship  now  lay-to  under  nothing  but 
the  close-reefed  main-topsail.  The  wind  howled  through  the  rig- 
ging with  frightful  power,  and  the  sea  broke  over  the  ship  in 
drenching  floods.  The  hatches  were  battened  down  fore  and  aft, 
and  life-lines  rove. 

At  midnight  the  gale  seemed  to  have  increased,  and  tho  ship 
was  surrounded  by  rustling  mountains  of  white-crested  seas. 
The  crew  were  all  upon  deck,  and  they  held  on  upon  the  life-lines 
without  speaking.  Sometimes  the  captain  moved  about  the  deck, 
and  When  ho  stood  by  the  binnacle  I  could"  see  that  ho  was  pale 
and  excited.  For  three  hours  the  ship  had  now  been  lying-to, 
and  it  was  evident  that  she  must  have  made  eonsidtjrable  lee-way. 
Beneath  the  fearful  power  of  the  driving  gale  she  must  have  swept 
swiftly  off — but  kow  swifcly  none  could  tell.  There  was  no  use  in 
heaving  the  log,  for  the  seas  would  "  bring  it  home." 

At  length — it  was  near  three  o'clock — the  sea  had  arisen  to 
such  a  height  that  it  threatened  every  moment  to  engulf  the  ship 
in  its  deep  cold  grave,  but  yet  the  strained  and  groaning  craft 
stood  nobly  up.  But  could  she  stand  so  much  longer  ?  The  men 
could  see  the  face  of  the  captain  as  the  rays  of  the  binnacle  light 
fell  upon  it,  and  they  must  have  noticed  how  pale  it  was.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  describe  my  own  feelings.  I  only  remember  that 
I  thought  of  my  home  in  a  far  distant  land,  and  that  I  wondered 
if  I  should  ever  see  it  again — if  ever  again  I  should  hear  the 
voices  of  those  who  had  loved  me  in  childhood. 

The  mate  left  the  spot  where  he  had  been  standing  and  went  to 
the  wheel. 

"  We  can't  stand  this  much  longer,"  said  he  to  the  captain. 

But  the  captain  made  no  reply,  and  soon  the  mate  spoke  again. 

"  Is  it  best  to  trust  our  fate  and  put  her  before  the  wind  ?  Wc 
shall  certainly  go  down  if  we  keep  on  in  this  way." 

"  No,  no,"  gasped  the  captain,  seeming  to  force  his  words  out ; 
"  to  put  her  before  it  would  be  certain  death,  for  we  are  locked 


in  to  leeward  by  a  snug  chain  of  islands.     The  topsail  yet  holds. 
We  may  stand  it  till  daylight." 

"I  am  afraid  not." 

"  Then  we  must  pray — that's  all." 

It  must  have  been  some  kind  power  that  held  our  ship  up 
through  that  long  night,  for  the  water  mountains  broke  their 
fury  upon  her,  and  the  mad  wind  bent  her  down  till  she  almost 
groaned  with  physical  pain. 

At  length  the  first  faint  streak  of  the  coming  dawn  appeared 
in  the  east,  and  yet  the  gale  was  unabated.  The  captain  was 
just  upon  the  point  of  leaving  his  stand  by  the  wheel,  when  there 
came  a  noise  that  spoke  louder  than  the  tempest.  It  was  a  rum- 
bling, roaring,  crashing  noise,  that  came  to  us  like  the  knell  of 
death.  AU  knew  in  a  moment  what  it  was.  Our  ship  was  upon 
a  lee  shore  !  The  morning  came,  and  it  found  us  with  blanched 
cheeks  and  trembling  Hmbs,  and  it  found  some,  too,  upon  their 
knees  in  prayer.  What  a  scene  burst  upon  us  !  Eight  under 
om*  lee  and  not  more  than  five  miles  distant,  was  a  rugged,  rock 
bound  coast. 

What  power  should  save  us  now  ?  To  wear  ship  would  be 
of  no  use,  and  to  tack  was  impossible  unless  we  could  make  and 
cany  sail  enough  to  stand  off.  Tho  captain  staggered  to  the 
weather  mizzen  rigging  and  passed  the  order  for  loosing  the  fore- 
topsail.  The  yard  was  pointed  to  the  wind,  and  the  lee  sheet 
was  hauled  safely  home,  but  on  the  moment  that  the  weather 
sheet  was  started  the  sail  split,  and  in  a  few  moments  more  it  was 
in  ribbons ! 

"  We  are  gone  !"  uttered  the  mate. 

And  so  it  seemed  !  The  men  huddled  aft,  but  not  one  of 
them  knew  what  to  do  for  safety.  The  ship  would  certainly  feel 
none  of  her  lower  sails  while  on  the  wind,  and  the  captain  knew 
that  the  mizzen- topsail  would  be  of  no  use  without  the  fore. 
And  every  moment,  too,  the  ship  threatened  to  faU  off  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea. 

"  Where  are  we  1"  asked  the  mate. 

But  the  captain  could  not  tell. 

"  We  must  call  the  pilot." 

Napton  looked  up  into  the  face  of  his  mate,  but  this  time  he 
made  no  objections,  and  the  pilot  was  accordingly  sent  for.  The 
old  man  came  up,  and  for  a  while  he  gazed  upon  the  surf-bathed 
coast  in  silence.  There  was  a  bitter  smile  upon  his  lips,  and  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  a  strange  light.  He  at  length  asked  for  a 
glass,  and  the  mate  obtained  one  and  having  adjusted  the  focus, 
he  handed  it  to  him. 

"  What  coast  is  that  V  asked  Mr.  Sawyer,  after  the  pilot  had 
lowered  the  glass. 

"  Andros,"  replied  the  old  man. 

"And  there  is  no  salvation  for  us  now,"  the  mate  gasped. 

"  I  can  save  the  ship,"  calmly  said  Marco  Midas,  without  a 
change  iu  his  countenance. 

"  You ! — save  us  1"  gasped  the  captain,  starting  up. 

"  Yes." 

"But  howl" 

"  Never  mind.  I  can  save  your  ship  and  your  lives  !"  The 
old  man  spoke  calmly,  but  yet  loud  enough  to  be  heard  above  the 
roar  of  the  tempest. 

"  Then  do  it — do  it,  and  you  shall  be  rewarded." 

"  Stop,  sir.  For  a  thing  of  your  own  doing  you  insulted  me. 
Tou  struck  me  !  Had  you  been  on  shore  you  should  not  have 
lived ;  but  I  can  forget  and  forgive  it  now.  Go  down  on  your 
knees,  acknowledge  your  error,  and  you  are  safe." 

The  captain  hesitated.  There  was  something  in  the  old  man's 
manner  that  told  of  truth,  but  the  proud  man  was  not  yet  bold 
enough  to  confess  his  fault.  Nearer  and  nearer  surged  the  ship 
towards  the  fearful  rocks,  and  louder  and  louder  came  the  roar  of 
the  convulsed  breakers. 

"  It  will  soon  be  too  late  I"  spoke  the  pilot. 

"  In  heaven's  name,"  gasped  the  mate,  "  save  ub  I  Captain 
Napton,  you  did  him  wrong." 

The  stout  captain  cast  one  more  look  upon  the  fatal  coast,  then 
he  ran  his  eye  over  the  mad  sea,  and  then  ho  sank  down  upon  his 
knees. 

"  I  did  you  wrong — I  freely  own  it.   Forgive  me — and  save  us." 

"  Then  I  am  captain  now,"  said  the  pilot,  with  a  proud  look 
and  sparkling  eye. 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  man  the  main  braces  and  lay  tho  yards  square — stop, 
sir,  I  know  what  I  am  domg. — Put  up  your  helm  and  let  her  go 
off  before  it.     Stand  by  now  to  set  the  foresail." 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  got  before  the  gale  she  rode  easier,  and 
ere  many  minutes  she  was  dashing  down  towards  the  coast  at  a 
di-eadful  rate.  The  sea  followed  her  rather  closely  until  the  fore- 
sail was  set,  and  then  she  leaped  over  the  waves  like  a  deer  before 
a  pack  of  hounds.  The  old  pilot  now  took  his  stand  by  the 
wheel,  and  with  a  steady  eye  he  watched  the  dubious  way  he  was 
going. 

At  length  we  saw  an  indentation  in  the  coast  that  looked  like  a 
bay,  and  towards  this  the  ship  was  leaping.  Nearer  and  nearer 
we  camo,  and  at  length  the  spray  from  the  rocks  actually  dashed 
upon  our  deck. 

"  Starboard  braces  !"  spoke  the  pilot,  in  quick,  clear  tones,  and 
the  mate  passed  the  order.  "  Brace  up  !  Starboard  your  helm  I 
Steady— so!    Belay!" 

Like  a  frightened  beast  the  ship  dashed  into  the  boiling  surge, 
and  as  she  obeyed  her  helm  and  came  up  to  her  new  course  we  saw, 
through  a  narrow  strait,  the  open  sea  beyond.  We  were  between 
the  islands  of  Andros  and  Tinos.  In  half  an  hour  more  we  wero 
in  the  open  sea.  Captain  Napton  gave  his  hand  to  the  Milo  Pilot, 
and  again  asked  him  to  forget  what  hnd  passed,  and  I  know  the 
old  man  was  satisfied  with  his  noble  revenge. 
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TlLLtA  OF  S.  L.  CARLETON. 

The  picture  here  given  repre- 
sents a  locality  in  the  city  of  Port- 
land, Maine,  improved  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  S.  L.  Carlcton.  Tho 
style  of  architecture  is  called  the 
Planlagenet,  Edward  III.  Style : 
or  a  modernized  castellated  villa. 
It  is  situated  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Joy.  The  Imilding  is  much 
admired  by  the  best  arcliitcclural 
critics,  and  pronounced  by  them  a 
"  gom  of  the  beautiful  in  architec- 
ture," on  acfount  of  the  depth  and 
beauty  of  its  lights  and  shades,  and 
originality,  boldness  and  (harm  of 
its  varying  outlines.  The  inside 
is  finished  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  style  of  architecture  above 
mentioned,  and  is  entirely  Ireo 
from  the  incongruities  and  amal- 
gamation of  styles  so  painfully  ap- 
parent in  some  of  our  modern 
villas  and  cottages.  By  its  inter- 
nal arrangements  it  combines  all 
the  comforts  of  the  cottage  with 
the  remembrance  of  ancient  ro- 
mance, and  no  person  of  letters  or 
taste  can  look  on  the  outside  with- 
out a  rush  of  shades  flitting  before 
him  like  Banquo's  offspring,  of  the 
days  of  ancient  chivalry  and  knight 
errantry,  and  memories  chanting 
"the  lay  of  tho  last  minstrel,"  in 
remembrance  of  "  days  of  auld 
lang-syne."  This  villa  presents 
from  several  points  of  observation 
new  and  varying  features,  and  to 
a  cultivated  imagination  evinces 
that  lively  and  varied  kind  of  beau- 
ty which  affords  the  most  intense 
and  enduring  pleasure.  From  its 
towers  can  be  seen  a  landscape  and 
sea  view  not  excelled  in  Europe  or 
America,  To  the  northeast  lies 
Casco  Bay,  with  its  numi>erless, 
fairy-like  islands,  picturing  to  the 
mind's  eye  our  juvenile  lore  of 
fairy  land  and  Arabian  Nights 
Entertainments.  From  north  to 
west  lies  a  beautiful  panorama  of 
inland  country,  with  its  woodland 
and  meadow  ground,  with  spots 
highly  cultivated  and  thickly  set- 
tled, with  spires  and  homesteads 
peering  above  the  trees,  and  some 
standing,  like  sentinels,  in  bold 
relief,  on  open    ground.     In    the 

distance,  some  ninety  miles  northwest,  are  tho  "White  Moontains 
plafnly  discernible,  with  Mount  Washington's  hoary  head  tower- 
ing in  majesty  above  its  compeers.  Beneath,  in  tho  foreground 
southwest,  is  our  "Forest  City,"  its  wharves  crowded  witli  ship- 
ping, its  founderies,  factories,  and  sugar-houso,  its  spires  pointing 
above  the  trees,  silent  monitors  directing  us  to  duty's  "  straight 
and  naiTOW  path."  Then  the  busy  hum  and  snorting  of  the  iron 
horse,  as,  like  some  monstrous  land-serpent,  it  is  seen  winding  its 
way,  now  diving  into  the  forest,  and  anon  issuing  as  from  the  earth, 


RESIIjENGE    of   S.   L.    CARLETON,   PORTLAND,   MAIKE. 

with  its  trail  of  smoke  and  fire.  On  the  southeast  is  Portland 
harbor,  with  its  fortifications  and  lighthouse,  the  broad  Atlantic, 
with  vessels  and  steamboats  of  all  sizes,  some  at  anchor,  some 
outward  and  others  homeward  bound.  On  a  calm  evening  in 
summer  the  scene  is  actually  enchanting.  Cape  Elizabeth,  with 
its  two  lights,  one  revolving,  and  Portland  Light,  throwing  its 
clear  white  glimmer  across  the  bay,  awaking  all  our  poetic  inspi- 
rations. In  point  of  fact  the  view  from  the  towers  cannot  be  ex- 
celled in  any  quarter  in  this  vicinity. 


CONVENT  OF  LA  MERCED. 

Mexico  is  one  of  the  finest  cities 
in  tho  world.  The  numerous 
churches  and  convents,  with  their 
cupolas  and  steeples,  give  the  town 
a  magnificent  appearance.  The 
cathedral  is,  in  one  part,  low,  and 
of  bad  Gothic,  architecture;  but  the 
other,  bnilt  in  the  Italian  style,  is 
very  handsome.  The  convents  aro 
likewise  distinguished  by  their  ex- 
tent, architectural  beauty  and 
wealth.  Wo  give  below  a  portion 
of  ono  of  tho  convents  (that  of  La 
Merced),  which  stands  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  city,  in  the 
Gallc  dc  la  Merced,  The  exterior 
of  the  building  is  plain  and  una- 
dorned ;  but,  as  our  illustration 
shows,  within  it  is  highly  enriched. 
We  here  see  the  interior  of  a  large 
quadrangular  court,  each  side  of 
which  is  occupied  by  an  upper  and 
lower  corridor,  fronted  by  columns, 
with  sculptured  shafts,  in  the  Lom- 
bardic  taste,  having  very  rich  capi- 
tals and  supporting  arches  hori- 
zontally zigzaged.  The  faces  of 
the  arcades  present  a  display  of 
florid  enrichment:  beneath  a  bold- 
ly dentelled  cornice  runs  a  mould- 
ing comparatively  pure,  under 
which  is  a  frieze  of  rich  scroll- 
work. Each  arch  has  a  decorative 
kcy-stono,  and  the  mouldings  and 
spandril  ornaments  are  extremely 
beautiful.  These  opon  corridors 
are  admirably  fitted  for  the  fine 
climate  of  Mexico,  where  the  por- 
talcs,  or  covered  colonnades,  are  the 
shops,  so  to  speak,  of  the  capital, 
which  arc  well  supplied  with  man- 
ufactured goods  from  Europe  and 
China.  Inner  squares  appear  to 
be  a  general  plan  for  large  edifices 
in  Mexico,  The  palace  in  which 
the  Viceroy  was  formerly  lodged 
contains  also  the  senate-house  and 
all  the  principal  public  offices,  and 
is  a  building  of  great  extent,  in- 
cluding a -number  of  squares  and 
inner  courts,  with  separate  stair- 
cases and  suites  of  apartments.  In 
the  accorapanving  scene,  besides 
the  fine  architecture,  is  shown  a 
specimen  of  the  conventual  cos- 
tume, worn  by  the  devotees  of  the 
convent.  Besides  the  cathedral, 
there  are  said  to  he  fifty  or  sixty  other  churches,  most  of  which 
display  more  or  less  the  barbarous  mixture  of  style  that  charac- 
terized Spanish  architecture  during  tho  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  There  are  also  numt^rous  religious  houses,  two  of 
which,  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  convents,  aro  extensive  and 
wealthy  establishraeniB.  The  only  publicly  recognized  religion 
of  the  state  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  There  are  ten  cathedrals  in 
the  kingdom,  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  sixty  convents.  The 
annual  income  of  the  ecclesiastics  is  enormous. 


VIEW    OF    THE    CONVENT    OF    LA    MEltCED,    IN    MEXICO. 
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VIEW   ON   HART.t:m   RIVER,  NEAR   HIGH   BRIDGE;   NEW   YORK. 


HARLEM  RITER,  NEW  YORK. 

The  view  on  the  Harlem  River,  near  the  High  Bridge,  which 
we  give  above,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  in  the  State  of  New 
York-  While  there  are  many  places  in  the  State  where  Nature 
has  spread  in  rich  profusion  her  charms  to  win  the  eye  and  at- 
tract the  pencil  of  the  artist,  perhaps  no  other  spot  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York,  has  attracted  greater  attention  than  the  famous 
Croton  Aqueduct,  commonly  called  the  "  High  Bridge  " — a  noble 
etTHCtnre  of  stone  spanning  the  H^irlem  Creek  or  river,  which  sep- 
arates Manhattan  or  New  York  Island  from  the  main  land.  The 
altractions  of  this  spot  are  still  further  increased  hy  the  romantic 
scenery  in  tlie  vicinity.  On  the  one  side  the  banks  of  the  river 
arc  very  high  and  precipitous,  while  on  the  other  a  well  wooded 
declivity  slopes  to  the  water's  edge,  along  which  passes  one  of  the 
main  roads  to  the  High  Bridge.  Few  persons,  we  think,  in  pass- 
ing along  from  McCoomh's  dam  to  the  Aqueduct,  but  must  have 
been  pleased  with  the  forest-girt  road,  especially  where  it  makes  a 
sudden  lorn,  and  the  High  Bridge  bursts  in  its  full  grandeurupon 
the  eye.  At  this  spot  our  artist  sat  down  and  made  the  accom- 
panying sketch  looking  djwn  the  river.  The  High  Bridge  is  a 
magnificent  and  lofty  construction,  built  of  stone;  it  is  fourteen 
hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  and  one 
hundred  and  four- 
teen feet  al»ove 
the  level  of  high 
water.  The  wa- 
ter through  the 
Croton  Aqueduct 
crosses  the  Har- 
lem River  on  this 
bridge,  through 
the  Manhattan 
and  Clendening 
Valleys,  and  the 
intervening  high 
grounds,  to  the 
receivingreser\'oir 
in  New  York  city, 
where  it  scatters 
its  blessing-;  to  the 
hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  inhabit- 
ants of  ihat  great 
hive  of  active 
life.  The  scene, 
given  above,  as 
wc  before  have 
said,  is  one  ot 
much  beauty,  and 
its  rural  and  quiet 
aspect  makes  it  a 
charming  resort 
for  the  lover  of 
retired  meditation, 
who  would  secure 
a  pleasing  retreat 
for  the  while  from 
the  stirring  strife, 
the  toilsome  oc- 
cupations and  cor- 
rodin^:  cares  of  the 
buoy  city. 


FISHING  SCENE. 

Our  engraving  represents  an  amateur  fishing  party.  Of  all  the 
sports  in  which  men  engage,  perhaps  none  furnish  more  pastime 
than  this.  In  the  present  case  the  quiet  serenity  of  the  water,  and 
the  beautiful  landscape  view  in  the  b  ickground,  altogether  pre- 
sent a  pleasing  picture  to  the  eye.  From  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world  the  science  of  angling,  cither  as  a  branch  of  livelihood,  or  as 
a  means  of  diversion,  has  been  followed  by  men.  Old  Izaak  Wal- 
ton has  a  budget  of  odd,  quaint  fancies,  about  the  origin  and  an- 
tiquity of  fishing.  Following,  it  may  be  presumed,  some  anti- 
quated fabulist,  he  imagines  that  Seth  was  the  first  who  devoted 
himself  to  the  gentle  art ;  that  he  taught  it  to  his  children,  and 
bequcather]  it  to  mankind  at  large,  by  engraving  the  method,  in 
common  with  music  and  other  arts,  on  the  large  pillars  which  he 
is  supposed  to  have  erected,  and  which,  surviving  the  havoc  of 
the  universal  deluge,  preserved  the  knowledge  of  these  arts  for 
the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah-  Tliese  dim  traditions  may 
or  may  not  be  the  mere  dreams  of  old  enthusiasm ;  bat  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  that  fishing,  like  hunting,  must  necessarily  have 
been  practised  at  a  very  early  period  for  the  purposes  of  mere  ani- 
mal subsistence,  before  the  other  arts  of  life  could  possibly  have 
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been  called  into  existence.  The  arts  of  fishing,  hunting,  and 
mining,  with  many  others,  are  spoken  of  in  Job  and  Grcnesis,  not 
in  a  fo'rmal  and  stately  manner,  as  if  announcing  a  new  or  recent 
dis<'0very,  bat  purely  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  a  mode  of  illustrat- 
ing the  subject  in  hand,  by  a  plain  allusion  to  practices  familiar  . 
to'the  reader,  and  perfectly  intelligible  to  everybody.  In  the  days 
of  Moses,  we  know  the  Israelites  ate  freely  of  fish  (which  was 
sen-ed  up  with  cucumbers  as  salmon  is  at  present) ;  and  through 
the  works  of  the  later  prophets  continual  allusions  are  made  to 
the  practice  of  fishing,  and  the  implements,  such  as  nets,  hooks, 
etc.,  employed  in  the  process.  It  is  recorded  of  the  great  Solo- 
mon, that  he  "spake  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things, 
and  o^  fishes  ;"  and  we  may  well  regret  the  loss  of  these  works,  as 
a  book  on  angling  by  the  wisest  of  men  would  have  been  a  treas-  . 
ore  indeed.  That  the  art  was  sufficiently  common  in  the  days  of 
the  Saviour,  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  casual  reader  of  the 
Now  Testament.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well  as  all  the 
people  of  the  wide  East,  were  in  the  full  practice  and  approval  of 
the  art  of  fishing,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  but  as  a 
source  of  recreation  and  pleasure.  In  our  own  day,  the  love, of 
the  craft;  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  its  old  axdor  an%influence. 

In  England,  the 
taste  for  this  ra-- 
tional,  innocent, 
and  healthy  enjoy- 
ment, increases 
every  day ;  and  in 
Franco,  the  enact- 
ment of  a  wise 
law  on  the  subjcctj 
secures  an  abun- 
dance of  sport  for 
the  fair  and  genu- 
ine angler ;  while 
in  our  country  the 
multitude  of  riv- 
ers, ponds,  lakes, 
etc.,  which  abound 
with  the  finny 
tribe,  have  ever 
.furnished  resorts 
to  the  practised 
sportsman  in  this 
science.  To  grat- 
ify this  peculiar 
taste,  every  varie- 
ty of  fishing  im- 
plement has  been 
invented,  and  a 
fish  litera»»ireeven 
has  fprung  up, 
and  book's  on  fish- 
ing, the  habits 
and  haunts  of  fish, 
and  the  surest 
methods  of  catch- 
ing them,  have  of 
late  yejirs  largely 
multiplied,  which 
the  public  have 
sought  and  read 
ivitli  great  interest 
and  avidity. 
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[Written  for  GlcasoD-a  Pictorial.] 
SUKTAUG  LAKE,  LYNNFIELD,  MASS. 


Br  FEASCI9   A.   DURIYAOB. 


Scop  nestled  amid  verdant  trees, 

That  ov'n  at  noon  a  twilight  make, 
Scarce  ruffled  by  the  passing  breeze, 

There  lies  a  solitary  lake. 
A  ruder  gust,  'tis  true,  may  curl 

Its  dimpled  surface  now  and  then; 
But  soon  subsides  the  transient  whirl, 

And  all  \3  calm  again. 

Tl'I  deep  those  waters  calm  and  bright, 

Where  wavering  trees  inverted  grow, 
And  many  a  fiithom  from  the  light 

The  plummet-lino  will  sink  below. 
So  from  the  garish  world  concealed, 

Lives  some  serene  and  quiet  heart, 
Itfi  depth  of  feeling  unrevealed, 

A  thing  alone— apart. 

The  few  who  seek  may  haply  find 

Charms  that  escape  the  careless  eye, 
Pulses  that  thrill  to  Qngcrs  klod, 

Throbs  that  to  kindred  throbs  reply. 
And  as  the  skies  their  azure  hue 

To  this  eequcstered  lake  impart, 
So  heaven  itself,  serene  and  true, 

Is  mirrored  in  the  quiet  heart. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

ROSA'S  CERTIFICATE. 


BY  REV.  HENKT    BACOST. 


EosA  had  caught  the  fever — the  emigr*ition  fever — and  her 
pulses  all  bounded  wildly  with  undefined  hopes,  as  she  thought  of 
the  land  beyond  the  sea,  where  millions  of  her  countrymen  and 
their  descendants  had  found  a  happy  home.  The  infection  had 
come  in  a  moment — from  one  thought  that  darted  suddenly 
through  her  brain,  and  changed  all  her  resolutions,  purposes  and 
desires.  Till  then  Kosa  loved  Ireland  with  a  most  impassioned 
love.  She  would  listen  to  no  word  spoken  against  its  peifections  ; 
and  when  any  lamentation  was  uttered  concerning  wants  and  woes, 
the  decay  of  power,  and  the  hopelessness  of  even  patriot  hearts, 
she  went  swiftly  back  to  the  olden  glories  of  castle  and  town, 
mountains  and  river?,  and  the  decaying  rains  sprang  to  her  excit- 
ed imagination  into  the  strength,  beauty  and  splendor  that  once 
satisfied  the  eye  of  patriot  pride.  Eosa  had  outlived  all  her  kin- 
dred, bnt  her  love  for  her  native  isle  only  strengthened  the  more. 
It  contained  the  graves  of  those  to  whom  it  once  gave  homes,  and 
now  that  she  could  enter  their  cabins  no  more,  it  was  some  conso- 
lation to  be  able  to  visit  their  resting  places  and  think  of 
reunion.  She  had  thought  of  making  her  grave  with  them  as 
something  delightful,  for  she  was  always  a  gay-hearted  creature, 
and  death  to  her  was  but  as  a  pause  that  gave  a  little  rest  in  prep- 
aration for  higher  duty  and  worsh 

But  Eosa  was  changed,  and  she  could  speak,  think,  dream  of 
nothing  but  America.  Over  the  ocean  she  must  go,  and  she  had 
resolved  to  take  a  passage  to  a  city  where  all  her  acquaintances 
were  not,  saying,  in  her  own  thoughts,  that  if  she  was  not  success- 
ful, she  would  have  no  one  who  knew  what  she  was  to  leave  to 
reproach  her.  To  Philadelphia  she  resolved  to  direct  her  course, 
and  her  determination  once  fixed  was  not  to  be  shaken. 

Eosa  went  into  her  mistress's  room,  and  after  arranging  every 
article  that  waa  in  the  least  out  of  order,  and  giving  an  extra  fin- 
ish to  all  the  appointments,  €he  curtseyed  to  her  mistress  and 
said,  "Please  ma'am,  I'm  going  to  America." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  her  mistress,  as  though  something  ten-ible 
had  happened,  and  frightening  Eosa  half  out  of  her  wits  by  the 
violence  of  the  cry. 

Rosa  commanded  her  voice  as  well  as  she  was  able,  and  repeat- 
ed, "  Please  ma'am,  I'm  going  to  America." 

"Who  put  that  into  your  head?"  said  Sirs.  Dinsmore,  her 
mistress,  with  a  tone  wliich  indicated  she  felt  it  was  only  the  fan- 
cy of  a  moment,  soon  to  ho  dissipated. 

"  Nobody,  ma'am,"  was  the  reply ;  "  the  notion  camo  of 
itself." 

"  Well,  then,  you'd  better  drive  it  away,"  said  Mi-s.  Dinsmore. 
"  I  can't  ma'am  ;  I've  tried  to,  but  it  sticks  by  rae  like  a  dream. 
I've  had  it  a  long  time,  and  it's  no  use  bidding  mo  drive  it  away," 
very  solemnly  said  Rosa. 

"Why,  you're  crazy,  Rosa!  Has  anything  happened  that 
makes  you  dislike  your  service  ?  haven't  1  been  kind  to  you  and 
always  told  you  how  much  I  thought  of  your  conduct  as  a  servant 
maid?  And  then,  too,  think  bow  much  you've  said  of  your  love 
to  the  old  land;  how  you  loved  to  think  of  the  holy  ground  where 
you  should  lie  when  dead  ;  and  will  you  let  the  place  be  empty 
forever  there  where  you  arc  expected  by  the  dead  1  Vcs,  Rosa, 
you  are  crazy." 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  you've  well  nigh  broke  my  heart  ;  hut  I  alnt 
crasy — no,  indeed,  I'm  not.  I  love  old  Ireland,  liut  cannot  I  love 
the  dear  country  when  I  am  away  from  her,  as  I  love  the  dead 
whom  I  see  not  7  And  if  the  dead  expect  me  in  the  churcli-yard, 
they  are  wise  enough  to  know  why  I  go  away,  and  they'll  not 
blame  nic,  I  know." 

"  But,  Rosa,  do  you  know  yourself  why  you  go  V 
"  I  was  speaking  of  the  dead,  ma'am,  and  only  meant  I  was 
sure  it  would  be  all  right  there  if  I  should  go  to  America,"  said 
Eosa,  and  as  she  said  ibis  there  was  a  merry  twinkle  in  her  eye 
that  seemed  to  aay  she  felt  she  had  got  the  best  of  that  matter, 
and  the  sadness  from  lier  heart  departed. 


"  I  shall  begin  to  think  you  have  lost  some  likely  lad,"  said 
Mrs.  Dinsmore,  after  a  little  pause.  "  Who  has  gone  from  the 
t0T\Ti  lately,  Eosa  V 

"  Nobody  that  I  want  to  see,  and  I'm  going  a  different  way. 
I'm  going  to  Philadelphia,"  answered  Eosa,  in  quite  a  gay  tone. 

"  Who  do  you  know  there?  "  asked  her  mistress. 

"Nobody,"  was  the  answer. 

"iVb-hody?"  repeated  Mrs.  Dinsmore;  "  a  very  pleasant  body 
that  to  greet  an  emigrant  on  her  aiTival." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  when  she  don't  want  to  see  some  body,"  quickly 
responded  Rosa 

'*  But  is  there  nothing  that  will  alter  your  mind  1"  said  her  mis- 
tress, in  the  most  serious  tone  possible,  "  Can't  I  persuade  you 
to  give  up  this  wild  idea  V 

"  No,  ma'am  ;  I  must  go  ;"  and  Rosa  said  this  must  in  a  soft, 
subdued  and  deUbcrate  tone,  that  showed  her  soul  was  in  the  res- 
olution. The  fever  was  fixed  and  only  an  ocean  voyage  would 
cure  it. 

"  Well,  Rosa,  I'm  sorry  to  part  with  you,"  said  Mrs.  Dinsmore ; 
"you  have  been  a  faithful  girl ;  I  shall  never  get  another  like  you, 
and  I  hope  you  will  ever  be  happy  and  do  well.  I  think  you  will 
do  well,  for  you  are  honest,  capable,  industrious  and  kind." 

"  Will  you  please  to  wnte  that  about  me  V  said  Eosa,  with  her 
sweetest  smile  and  prettiest  curtsey. 

"  Why,  Rosa,  it  will  do  you  no  good ;  nobody  will  know  me 
where  you  are  going,  and  they'll  not  know,  when  you  show  it  to 
any  person,  how  to  tell  whether  you  got  somebody  to  write  it,  or 
it  was  truly  given  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Dinsmore,  with  much  kind- 
ness in  her  manner. 

"  0,  never  mind  that,  ma'am ;  it  will  be  a  blessed  thing  to  have 
it.  It  will  bo  a  sweet  rose  from  the  old  Hall,  and  wont  it  make 
me  easy  when  I'm  off  on  the  ocean  to  take  that  out  of  ray  bosom 
and  see  your  beautiful  name  there,  with  the  kind  words  ?  It  will 
do  me  good,  ma'am.  It  will  make  me  think  of  you,  sweet  lady," 
and  as  Rosa  said  this,  her  hands  went  together  so  lovingly,  and 
she  curtseyed  so  delicately,  that  the  compliment  shot  through  the 
heai't  of  her  mistress  with  a  thrill  of  most  exquisite  pleasure. 

And  now  Mrs.  Dinsmore  talked  with  Rosa  with  all  the  care 
and  tenderness  of  a  sister,  and  gave  her  all  the  advice  she  could 
command.  "  I  will  gratify  you  with  the  certificate,  Eosa,  but 
you  mustn't  dream  that  anybody  will  think  anything  of  it." 

"  Sure  they  will  if  I  tell  them  about  yon ;  they  can't  help  it 
then,"  said  Eosa. 

"  But,  Eosa,  they  will  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  you 
tell  th«  truth  or  not,"  answered  her  mistress. 

"  But  did  I  ever  tell  a  lie  ?  and  sure  there's  no  chance  of  be- 
ginning when  I  am  telling  how  good  you  are,  and  what  you  say 
must  be  right,"  said  the  earnest  Eosa. 

There  was  no  use  of  reasoning  \Wth  her,  for  she  was  now 
swayed  by  feeling,  and  all  she  wanted  was  a  certificate  from  her 
mistress  as  a  sure  protection  and  a  passport  to  success. 

The  certificate  was  written,  and  Eosa  received  it  mth  unbound- 
ed joy.  She  went  to  her  Utile  room  and  sat  down  in  the  place 
holiest  to  her  to  read  it.  It  was  a  genuine  document,  full  of  the 
warmth  of  her  mistress's  real  fondness  for  her  maid,  and  no  stran- 
ger could  read  it  without  feeling  at  once  that  no  forgery  was  there. 
Undefined,  untranslatable  is  that  stamp  which  the  heart  makes  of 
itself  in  some  of  the  tokens  of  its  truth.  Like  the  face  of  infancy, 
it  smiles  its  own  purity  into  the  very  soul  of  the  beholder. 

Eosa  read  the  certificate  again  and  again.  Her  heart  was 
smitten  with  something  of  remorse  at  the  thought  of  leaving  one 
who  could  say  so  many  kind  things,  and  she  wept  profusely.  But 
she  knew  the  difference  between  emotion  and  resolution  ;  and  af- 
ter she  had  remembered  her  mistress  where  there  was  abiUty  to  do 
"  more  than  we  can  ask  or  think,"  she  returned  to  her  labors  about 
the  house. 

Eosa's  preparations  for  departure  were  now  all  made,  and  she 
was  to  embark  for  her  passage  to  Liverpool,  there  to  take  the 
steamship  for  Pliiladelphia.  Her  mistress  honox'ed  her  with  at- 
tendance even  on  board  the  singularly  freighted  steamer,  and  Eosa 
received  no  little  consideration  from  those  of  the  passengers  who 
were  straugers,  as  well  as  from  her  familiars,  in  consequence  of 
the  very  tender  and  touching  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Dinsmore 
took  her  farewell. 

That  day  was  a  proud  day  for  Rosa.  She  felt  rewarded  for  her 
years  of  unbroken  fidelity,  and  she  confidently  believed  that  so 
sweet  a  lady's  blessing  would  defend  her  from  all  harm. 

Afiir  on  the  ocean  Eosa's  heart  was  peaceful,  though  strange 
■WTCstlings  were  there  of  past  associations  and  new  hopes.  But 
when  the  storm  was  wild,  and  the  terror  of  some  about  her  was 
infectious,  she  would  shrink  away  by  herself  as  much  as  possible, 
and  take  from  its  many  wrappers  the  chwmed  certificate,  and  the 
storm  was  allayed — at  least  in  her  soul.  If  ever  a  regret  stole 
over  her  heart,  dramng  her  back  to  the  scenes  she  had  left,  a 
pure,  round,  honest  face,  and  a  manly  form,  which  greeted  her 
sight,  and  was  the  last  object  that  faded  away  as  the  steamer  left 
the  wharf,  came  again  before  her  to  re-assure  her  failing  courage, 
The  voyage  is  over,  and  Rosa  is  landed  in  the  new  world.  She 
has  secured  an  abiding  place  with  a  venci'ablc  couple  who  came  on 
board  the  suniG  ship  to  greet  a  grandson,  to  whom  Rosa  had  been 
specially  kind  during  a  severe  seasickness. 

How  strange  was  the  world  amid  which  she  was  now  placed  1 
To  sec  so  many  of  her  countrj'men  and  countrywomen  so  hand- 
somely dressed,  was  a  sight  that  woke  her  special  wonder,  and 
sweet  hopes  of  future  success  crept  to  her  heart  and  nestled  there, 
never  to  fly  away  save  with  burdened  wings. 

After  a  short  time  Rosa  was  eager  to  find  a  service,  but  she 
found  one  obstacle  after  another  which  she  did  not  imsiginc  would 
bo  in  the  way.  She  made  several  applications,  and  on  saying  she 
could  refer  to  no  one,  that  she  was  a  new  comer,  but  that  she  had 


a  certificate  from  her  mistress  in  Ireland,  she  was  greeted  with  a 
laugh,  smile  or  silence,  according  to  the  delicacy  and  kindness  of 
the  lady  she  addressed.  The  idea  of  offering  a  certificate  from 
a  mistress  in  Ireland  seemed,  to  many,  sufficient  to  support  the 
conclusion  that,  despite  her  intelligent  look  and  courteous  man- 
ners, she  was  very  simple.  Still  her  courage  did  not  fail  her,  and 
she  held  to  the  value  of  the  charmed  certificate.  Indeed,  she  felt 
she  would  not,  on  any  account,  have  accepted  service  where  that 
treasure  was  laughed  at ;  and  she  had  not  as  yet  ventured  to  show 
it.  There  was  something  else  in  her  heart  which  she  would  as 
soon  have  taken  out  and  exhibited  to  the  uusympathizing  as  that 
dear  paper. 

One  day  she  came  in  from  a  church  service,  her  heart  in  a  sweet 
repose,  and  all  her  hopes  bright  and  buoyant.  A  pleasant  faced 
girl  had  been  waiting  some  little  while  to  speak  to  her,  having  be- 
come interested  in  her  from  hearing  the  good  people  of  the  house 
speak  so  kindly  of  her. 

"  Eosa,"  said  the  venerable  man  of  the  house,  who  had  a  real 
fatherly  look  in  his  wrinkled  face,  "  Rosa,  here's  Mary  Byrne,  who 
thinks  you  might  get  at  service  where  she  lives.  You  had  better 
go  mth  her  now." 

Eosa  immediately  left  with  Maiy,  and  as  they  walked  along, 
Mary  said,  "  You  had  better  show  your  certificate  ;  some  good 
may  come  of  the  recommendation,  for  mistress  is  a  sweet  lady, 
and  very  kind." 

"  I  will,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  kind  word,"  said  Eosa, 

Admitted  by  accompanying  a  servant  of  the  house,  Eosa  had 
a  better  opportunity  of  impressing  the  mistress  than  she  otherwise 
could  have  had,  for  as  she  sat  awhile  in  the  kitchen,  she  laid  aside 
her  bonnet,  and  that  fine,  smooth,  intensely  glossy  hair,  parted 
over  that  full  round  forehead,  was  a  better  recommendation  than 
any  outward  adornment. 

"Please,  ma'am,"  said  Mary  to  her  mistress,  Mrs.  Carbin, 
"  here's  a  girl  who  would  Uke  a  place ;  she's  a  capable  girl,  I  know." 

"Where  have  you  lived  V  inquired  Mrs.  Carbin,  with  a  gen- 
tleness that  won  its  way  to  Eosa's  heart  at  once. 

"  I've  lived  no  where  in  this  country,  but  I've  a  certificate  from. 
my  sweet  mistress  in  Ireland,"  answered  Eosa. 

"  I  should  have  to  go  a  good  ways  to  see  her,  if  I  should  wish 
to  make  inquiries,"  said  Mrs.  Carbin,  smiling. 

"  True  enough,  ma'am,  but  perhaps  you  wouldn't  "wish  to  go. 
My  certificate  will  speak  for  itself,"  said  Eosa. 

"  So  do  you,"  laughingly  answered  the  lady. 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Rosa ;  "  and  sure  nobody  need 
speak  for  you.     Will  you  please  look  at  my  certificate  V 

Eosa  drew  forth  the  precious  document,  and  carefully  opened  it 
out  before  Mrs.  Carbin  for  her  inspection. 

Mrs,  Carbin  took  the  letter  with  a  curiosity  that  pleased  her. 
She  was  delighted  with  the  warmth  of  language  and  sweetness  of 
tone  which  made  the  certificate  indeed  something  that  spoke  for 
itself ;  but  when  she  cabie  to  the  signature  she  was  startled  to  find 
it  the  name  of  a  long  lost  cousin ;  and  though  at  first  thought 
there  could  not  be  anything  in  the  sameness  of  name,  yet  she  felt 
a  fascination  in  the  letter,  and  an  undefined  something  said  that 
is  no  other  than  my  Annie,  of  whom  I  last  heard  in  India.  The 
writer  had  poured  out  her  heart  for  the  maid,  and  now  it  was  laid 
in  the  hand  of  a  beloved  cousin. 

"  I  have  found  a  cousin,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Carbin,  almost  un- 
consciously. 

"In  the  certificate,  ma'am ?"  asked  Eosa;  "I  hopo  another 
will  come  of  it." 

Very  busily  did  Mrs.  Carbin  make  inquhies  of  Rosa,  forget- 
ting, it  would  seem,  that  she  came  there  for  any  other  purpose. 
Rosa  told  all  she  knew,  and  that  was  by  no  means  little  ;  she  gave 
the  history  of  the  family  from  the  time  they  came  from  India  ; 
how  privately  they  lived  for  some  years  ;  what  clouds  hovered 
over  them,  finally  brightened  by  prosperity;  and  how  they  were 
when  she  left  Ireland  for  America. 

Rosa  had  now  a  home.  She  entered  the  service  of  Mrs.  Car- 
bin,  and  the  certificate,  which  she  had  taken  again,  was  dearer 
than  ever.  She  kissed  it  with  enthusiasm,  read  it  and  re-read  it  as 
though  it  were  the  best  epistle  from  a  lover ;  and  it  was  to  her  a 
powerful  chann. 

"  The  sweet  lady's  kind  words  have  got  me  a  home,"  she  said 
to  Mary,  "  and  you'll  never  laugh  at  me,  will  ye,  if  I  do  look  at 
this  rare  letter  once  in  a  while  as  a  mother  looks  at  her  baby  V 

Mrs.  Carbin  was  at  this  time  a  widow.  Her  house  was  one 
that  betokened  affluence  of  means  and  the  highest  order  of  cul- 
ture. How  often  the  decorations  of  a  home  speak  at  once  of  the 
character  of  the  presiding  spirit,  exposing  the  love  of  show  and 
vanity,  or  that  exquisite  regard  for  beauty,  symmetry  and  neatness 
that  makes  the  wi-eath  of  simplest  wild  flowers  more  lovely  some- 
times than  the  richest  product  of  art.  Her  marriage  had  been 
more  one  of  her  parents'  choice  than  her  own  ;  she  had  wedded 
from  "  a  sense  of  duty  "  rather  than  from  an  impulse  or  principle 
of  love  ;  now  she  had  outhved  her  husband,  and  while  surround- 
ed with  all  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  there  was  one  bitter  among 
many  sweets,  that  poisoned  all  her  enjoyment.  Her  possession  of 
the  wealth  she  claimed  depended  on  her  i-emaining  a  widow,  and 
this  cut  her  to  the  quick.  She  could  endure  poverty  better  than 
these  gilded  fetters,  but  it  required  more  resolution  than  she  could 
command  to  face  her  father's  ambition,  her  aristocratic  friends, 
and  throw  up  all  she  now  held  in  her  power.  And  worst  of  all, 
the  innocent  would  be  exposed  to  sorrow  and  public  remark — her 
only  child,  Annie,  was  still  spared  to  her,  and  even  her  portion, 
with  but  a  slight  reversion,  was  made  dependent  on  the  same 
contingency.  With  a  cheerful  spirit,  for  her  daughter's  sake,  Mrs. 
Carbin  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  life's  accidents,  and  found 
the  poetry  of  love  in  the  memories  of  early  years,  when  the  blooms 
of  the  hawthorne  blended  their  sweets  with  the  dearest  vows  of 
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affection  which  had  ever  dropped  on  her  hearing,  while  she  roamed 
vrith  her  first  lover  in  the  dales  of  her  native  England.  The 
dreams  of  those  years  had  passed,  and  she  had  accepted  another 
lover  only  as  the  little  child  throws  away  the  wild  blossoms 
she  has  gathered,  and  sits  dowiL  at  a  sober  book,  because  her 
mother  has  bidden  her  do  so.  The  reading  of  Kosa's  certificate 
had  wakened  from  the  grave  of  years  strong  and  beautiful  memo- 
ries. There  was  magic  in  that  name — Dinsmore — and  the  warm, 
glomng,  and  even  passionate  feeling  expressed  in  tho  almost 
love-note  of  her  cousin,  seemed  so  like  the  scores  of  conversations 
they  had  had  together,  that  remembrance  woke  every  day  moi'o 
and  more  of  the  past,  and  sometimes  she  felt  something  of  re- 
morse when  she  found  herself  going  beyond  the  husband  she  had 
lost,  to  the  lover  from  whom  she  had  been  separated — the  brother 
of  her  cousin's  husband,  Henry  Dinsmore.  And  now  she  regret- 
ted she  had  not  retained  Rosa's  certificate.  She  wondered  why 
she  gave  it  back  to  her.  Eosa  would  not  need  it  any  more,  and 
she  resolved  to  ask  her  for  it. 

One  day  Rosa,  who  had  just  returned  from  market,  camo  into 
llrs.  Carbin's  room  with  a  rai-e  bouquet,  saying,  "  There's  the 
nearest  like  the  flowers  I  gathered  for  sweet  mistress  in  tho  old 
land,  and  will  ye  take  it  from  me  and  think  it's  from  your 
cousin?" 

"  Tes,  Eosa ;  and  I  was  just  now  thinking  I'd  like  to  see  that 
certificate  again,*'  replied  Jlrs.  Carbin. 

"  And  do  yon  doubt  it,  ma'am  ?  or  will  ye  be  looking  up  the 
■writer  that  gave  it  to  me  1"  said  Eosa. 

"  O  no,  Rosa,  I  hare  not  the  least  doubt -of  its  being  all  right. 
I  hioir  it  is  an  honest  thing ;  but  it's  so  like  mj  cousin  that  I  want 
to  read  it — it  does  one  good  to  see  something  from  a  friend/'  an- 
swered her  mistress. 

"Ah,  yes,  ma'am,  that's  what  I  told  my  sweet  lady  when  I 
asked  her  for  it.  The  priest's  blessing  never  gave  a  better  charm 
than  that  same  paper.  Three  times  the  storm  ceased  at  sea  when 
I  took  it  out  of  my  bosom  and  looked  at  it ;  and  when  a  little 
boy  on  board  was  dreadful  sick,  the  sight  of  my  certificate  made 
me  remember  all  the  soft  ways  of  my  mistress  with  the  sick,  and  I 
knew  just  what  to  do  for  the  little  fellow.  He  loved  me  dearly, 
and  it  was  at  his  grandpa's  where  I  got  a  good  home  till  I  came 
here.  Please,  ma'am,  I  shouldn't  like  to  lose  it,  and  if  you'll 
be  kind  to  give  it  back  to  me,  here  it  is."  And  with  sa}'ing  this, 
Eosa  took  the  certificate  from  its  new  silken  wrapper,  and  handed 
it  to  Mrs.  Carbin,  as  nice  as  the  day  it  was  given. 

Mrs.  Carbin  was  now  alone  in  her  private  chamber,  and  the 
certificate  lay  before  her  as  a  sheet  of  magic. 

"  Through  the  shadowy  paiit, 

Like  a  tomb-searcher,  Memory  ran, 
Lifting  each  shroud  that  Time  had  cost 
O'er  buried  hopes." 

But  it  did  more  than  this  ;  it  breathed  on  the  dead  and  gave 
them  new  life.  They  started  from  their  tombs — they  threw  off 
the  shrouds  of  Time,  and  again  peopled  the  dales  of  her  child- 
hood, and  sported  with  her  amid  the  violet  enamelled  woods. 
Again  the  birds  of  old  England  sang  to  her  hearing ;  the  lark 
mounted  with  the  hopes  of  her  morning,  and  sang  the  exultant 
joy  of  her  maiden  heart.     And  now  she  could  say — 

"  On  this  dear  jewel  of  my  memory 
My  heart  will  ever  .dwell,  aod  Fate  in  vain 
Possessing  that,  essay  to  make  me  wretched." 

Indeed,  there  was  so  much  of  real,  earnest  love  in  the  certifi- 
cate, that  Mrs.  Carbin  caught  a  kindling  spark  from  it,  and  she 
started  at  the  vivid  apparition  of  a  fine  manly  form  passing  before 
her,  with  a  face  more  browned  and  a  forehead  more  ample  than 
one  she  once  knew,  but  with  the  same  love-light  in  his  eye  and 
the  same  inexpressible  charm  wreathed  round  the  lips.  It  van- 
ished through  what  seemed  to  be  a  blooming  hawthome  pathway 
to  a  rose-wreathed  cottage,  while — 

"  From  the  woods 
Came  visions  of  the  well -con  tented  dovea. 
The  lark  coold  scarce  get  out  his  song  for  joy, 
But  shook  his  song  togelher  as  he  ueartd 
His  happy  home,  the  ground.    To  left  and  right 
The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hiUs; 
The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elms : 
The  red-cap  whittled,  and  the  nightingale 
Sang  load,  as  though  he  were  the  bird  of  day." 

Mrs.  Carbin  started  from  this  dreaming,  exclaiming,  "  How  do 
I  know  he  is  alive  1" 

She  threw  a  lace  shawl  over  her  shoulders  and  went  out  into 
the  garden  where  she  heard  Eosa  singing.  She  walked  by  her- 
self awhile  as  if  to  breathe  more  freshly,  till  at  length  she  came  to 
where  Rosa  was  cleansing  a  rose  bush  to  make  it  more  healthy, 
who  no  sooner  saw  her  mistress  approaching  tlian  she  plucked  a 
perfect  fiower,  and  offering  it,  with  a  "  please  ma'am,"  she  said, 
"  that's  the  kind  your  coxtsin  loved  the  most,  for  it  was  the  flower 
her  brother  Henry  chose." 

There  seemed  to  be  a  thorn  with  that  rose  that  went  to  the 
widow's  heart  to  rankle  there.  To  prize  a  fiower  for  Henry's  sake 
was  to  intimate  that  he  was  either  dead  or  absent,  and  which  idea 
was  true  1  She  walked  away,  and  then  returned,  while  Rosa  kept 
on  busily  at  her  work,  little  dreaming  what  emotion  her  speech 
had  created.  Mrs.  Carbin  longed  to  ask  her  maid  many  a  ques- 
tion— she  would  have  been  glad  to  have  swept  away  all  distinction 
of  social  position,  and  have  made  Rosa  her  confidant,  but  she  did 
not  dare  to  do  so,  and  so  she  said,  "  I  wish  I  could  get  a  slip  from 
cousin  Dinsmore's  bush." 

"  0  that's  easy  enough — ^but  may  be  you'd  like  Mister  Harry  to 
get  it.     I  know  of  a  lad  that  would  send  it,"  answered  Rosa. 

"  Ah,  you've  a  lad  at  home,  have  you  ?"  said  ilrs.  Dinsmore, 
glad  to  escape  from  dwelling  on  the  new  discovery  that  Harry 
Dinsmore  was  with  his  brother  or  in  the  neighborhood,  while 
Bosa  only  meant  that  it  might  be  offensive  for  her  to  be  served 
except  by  one  of  tho  gentry. 


"  Come,  Eosa,  toll  me  if  you've  a  lad  at  home,"  repeated  her 
mistress. 

"  Please  ma'am,  I'm  alone  in  the  world,"  answered  Rosa,  as 
she  bent  low  do^vn  to  press  tho  earth  about  a  root  that  did  not 
need  it. 

"  Yes,  Rosa,  but  you  said,  when  I  exclaimed  I  had  found  a 
cousin,  that  you  hoped  another  would  come  out  of  the  certificate, 
and  wasn't  you  thinking  of  a  lad  then,  Rosa  V  said  Mrs.  Dins- 
more. 

"  Sure,  ma'am,  was  it  wrong  to  wish  that  good  luck  might  be 
doubled  1  Couldn't  I  have  been  thinking  of  Master  Harry — for 
sui*e  he's  not  married,  and  you're  a  widow,"  said  Rosa,  with  a 
little  laugh  that  told  she  enjoyed  her  own  wit ;  though,  to  tell  the 
truth,  she  did  not  know  at  the  time  referred  to  whether  Mrs.  Car- 
bin  was  a  widow  or  not. 

Her  mistress  permitted  her  now  to  talk  freely  of  the  old  home, 
and  while  Mrs.  Carbin  was  treasuring  up  every  Uttle  item  of  in- 
formation she  could  glean,  Eosa  was  mustering  courage  to  make 
a  proposition  very  vital  to  herself.  At  length  she  summoned  res- 
olution and  said,  "  Maybe  if  a  lad  I  know,  who's  a  rare  gardener, 
should  come  over  here,  ye  might  give  him  a  place — for  he's  a 
cai-eless  man  ye  have  got  now  to  do  the  work,  as  ye  can  see  for 
yom'self." 

"  Yes,  Eosa,  let  him  come.  You  can  write  and  send  to-mor- 
row when  I  send  to  my  cousin,"  said  Mrs.  Carbin. 

"  Thank  you,  my  lady,"  answered  Eosa ;  "  but,  please  ma'am, 
I'll  send  by  myself,  I've  learned  the  way."  She  was  off  like  a 
fairy  who  did  not  want  any  more  questions  asked. 

Once  more  the  scene  of  our  story  changes  to  the  old  land,  and 
two  letters  are  doing  a  great  work  in  the  hearts  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant and  an  humble  laborer  ;  and  however  different  the  material 
of  the  cup,  who  can  say  that  one  is  not  as  happy  as  the  other,  since 
both  cups  are  full  1  All  that  the  certificate 'seemed  to  breathe  to 
Mrs.  Carbin,  her  letter  breathed  to  her  cousin,  and  still  more  to 
her  brother-in-law.  To  find  whither  the  cousin  had  gone — to  learn 
that  old  loves  were  still  fresh,  and  the  utter  absence  from  the 
widow's  epistle  of  anything  concerning  her  brother-in-law,  told  a 
great  deal  to  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Dinsmore.  Harry  was  not  men- 
tioned, and  yet  did  not  both  he  and  his  sister-in-law  notice  that  all 
the  memories  over  which  the  cousin  lingered  most  fondly  were 
scenes  in  which,  after  all,  Harry  was  the  chief  character.  "  If 
these  live  thus  vi-^-id  with  her,  /  am  not  forgotten,"  said  Harry 
Dinsmore  to  himself.  "  How  I  wish  she  were  poor  !  A  widow  ! 
but  why  does  she  not  dwell  on  the  great  loss  of  her  husband"? 
why  dwell  only  on  the  scenes  of  years  ere  she  knew  the  love  she 
wedded  ?"  And  then  came  to  Harry's  mind  many  memories  in  a 
new  light — he  understood  many  things  that  were  dark  before,  and 
he  felt  he  had  been  wronged  by  the  ambition  of  a  father  who 
sought  to  make  the  beauty  and  grace  of  his  daughter  a  net  for 
golden  fishes.  Then  from  its  prison-house  of  years,  in  India  and 
in  England  and  Ireland,  he  took  the  little  note  he  had  received  as 
the  last  token  from  Annie  and  read  it : 

"  Haeet, — I  can  only  say — farewell.  Annie." 

It  was  all  mystery.  Sometimes  it  seemed  a  world  of  affection, 
and  then  again  it  was  all  cold,  inhumane  and  torturing.  It  was 
neither  "  dear  Harry,"  nor  "j/our  Annie,"  as  once  ;  but  then  why 
the  dear  or  the  your,  if  in  a  moment  only  given  to  the  sending  of 
some  token  she  had  to  dash  off  a  word  1  Shouldn't  his  heart 
supply  all  omissions  1  He  had  help  to  this  in  an  unexpected  way. 
It  was  from  one  of  the  laborers  on  the  farm,  who  came  to  him 
^^^th  a  request  to  give  him  a  sHp  from  a  certain  rose-bush  in  the 
garden  to  carry  to  America. 

"  Why  that  particular  bush  ?"  asked  Mr.  Dinsmore,  surprised 
at  the  request. 

"  Please  sir,  you  see  I'm  going  to  America,  and  I  want  to  carry 
something  of  the  kind  from  the  old  land,  and  sure  I've  seen  Mis- 
ter Dinsmore,  and  mistress,  and  yourself  oftener  choosing  that 
rose  than  any  other,  and  it  will  make  me  think  of  ye  all  and  your 
kindness." 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  the  lad's  eyes  that  told  Harry  all  was 
not  yet  out.  There  was  rather  the  look  of  one  who  enjoyed  a 
witty  get-off  than  of  one  who  was  touched  with  tenderness.  He 
resolved  to  probe  the  matter,  and  so  he  asked  the  lad,  "  James, 
what  makes  you  think  of  going  to  America  1" 

"0,  it's  a  great  country,  sir,  and  the  only  place  where  poor  men 
get  rich,"  answered  James. 

"  Then  you  hope  to  get  rich,  do  you  1"  said  Sir.  Dinsmore. 

"  Please  God,  I  do,"  was  the  reverent  answer,  as  James  crossed 
himself. 

"  Well,  if  so,  you'll  have  no  time  to  take  care  of  a  rose-bush," 
said  Mr.  Dinsmore. 

"  Sure  I  will,  sir,  for  I'm  engaged  as  a  gardener,"  said  James, 
with  a  bit  of  pride  he  couldn't  conceal. 

"  How's  that  ?  iclio  has  engaged  you  ?" 

"  A  fine  lady  in  Philidelfy,  where  I'm  going,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Ah,  you've  been  sent  for  by  another  lass,  too,  I  should  think. 
Hasn't  Rosa  something  to  do  with  it?"  asked  Mr.  Dinsmore. 

"  Xo,  sir,"  said  James,  with  a  queer  leer  in  his  eye. 

"  Sure  of  that  V 

"  Sure  enough,  sir  ;  she  hasn't  something,  but  she's  all  to  do  with 
it,"  said  James.  "  T^Tiere  coold  a  poor  lad  like  me  get  the  money 
for  a  passage  to  America  ?" 

"  And  it's  Rosa,  too,  that  has  put  it  into  your  head  to  get  a  slip 
of  that  rose-bush  1  isn't  it  so  ?"  asked  Mr.  Dinsmore. 

"  Your  honor  never  Ues  when  he  thinks  so,"  replied  James  ; 
"  and  if  ye'U  not  read  any  more  of  the  last  letter,  I'll  show  ye 
what  she  says." 

The  promise  was  given,  and  Harry  Dinsmore  read  what  his 
heart  interpreted  very  favorably  for  his  hopes,  and  burning  the 


words  in  upon  his  memory,  he  gave  the  letter  back  to  its 
o^TOer,  telling  him  to  take  what  he  wanted  from  the  garden. 

Rosa,  never  dreaming  that  her  humble  epistle  woidd  ever  be 
seen  by  any  one  save  James,  or  perhaps  his  sister,  had  told  her 
lad  all  about  the  scene  in  the  garden,  and  what  she  thought  of  her 
mistress,  with  all  the  merry  imagination  of  an  enthusiastic  na- 
ture. Harry  Dinsmore  went  to  his  chamber,  where  the  burden 
of  many  hours'  meditation  was  simply,  "  0,  that  she  were  poor — 
as  poor  as  I  was  when  the  ambition  of  a  father  for  a  beautiful 
daughter  drove  the  poor  man  away." 

The  time  for  the  departm-e  of  James  had  not  arrived  ere  Harry 
Dinsmore  had  made  his  arrangements  to  visit  America,  and,  of 
course,  the  first  requisite  of  success  was  to  win  the  confidence  of 
James,  who  was  to  enter  the  family  where  his  own  hopes  centred. 
Hence,  when  James  went  to  pay  for  his  passage  he  found  it  all 
paid  for,  and  the  receipt  was  given  to  him.  He  was  greatly  sur- 
prised, and  sought  Mr.  Dinsmore  to  thank  him,  and  said,  "  Please, 
sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  wont  you  be  kind  enough  just  to  let 
me  pay  for  the  passage,  and  you  give  me  the  money  by  itself,  God 
bless  ye  !  Eosa  wont  Hke  it,  I'm  afraid,  if  I  show  her  the  money 
she  sent." 

The  motive  of  James  was  appreciated,  and  Mr.  Dinsmore  did 
as  he  requested. 

The  steamship  came  safe  to  its  port  in  due  time,  and  though 
there  were  many  happy  greetings,  there  were  none  more  beautiful 
than  that  of  Eosa  and  James.  To  Mrs.  Carbin  James  was  more 
than  a  gardener— he  was  a  messenger  from  the  land  of  her  hopes, 
and  he  answered  many  a  question  with  more  of  wisdom  than  she 
expected  to  gain.  And  ttiere  was  another  whose  queries  he  had 
to  answer,  for  Mr.  Dinsmore  was  anxious  to  glean  every  little 
item  of  knowledge  that  might  aid  him  in  his  course,  and  without 
suspecting  that  James  divined  any  of  his  real  motives,  he  was 
continually  asking  questions  and  proposing  expedients  that  could 
mean  nothing  but  an  ardent  affection. 

No  letters  had  come  to  Mrs.  Carbin  by  the  steamship,  and  this 
was  strange.  She  at  length  said  one  day  to  Rosa,  "  Could  it  be 
possible  that  letters  from  cousin  Dinsmore  were  given  to  James, 
and  he  left  them  behind  or  lost  them  ?" 

"  Please  ma'am,  no ;  James  never  lost  anything,  and  I  have 
heard  him  say  that  Mr.  Dinsmore  must  have  brought  rich  letters 
to  you  from  your  cousin,"  answered  Rosa. 

ilrs.  Carbin  went  swiftly  into  the  house — she  hunted  for  a  news- 
paper issued  at  the  time  James  arrived — found  it,  and  there  she 
found  among  the  passengers'  names  *'Hari-y  Dinemorc."  "  He's 
here — has  not  called — got  letters — knows  how  much  I  must  want 
to  see  any  one  from  cousin,"  said  she  to  herself,  and  then  her 
thoughts  went  on  creating  all  sorts  of  apologies  and  accusations 
till  her  nerves  were  trembUng  and  her  heart  was  faint. 

What  a  moment  was  that  for  the  bell  to  ring  that  summoned  a 
visitor  before  the  maid  could  ascend  the  stairs  to  hand  her  the  card. 
The  card  came — "  Harry  Dinsmore."  She  read  on  its  polished 
smface,  a_/ac  simile  of  his  autograph,  retainingjust  enough  of  his 
youthful  hand  to  identify  it  with  the  signature  of  other  years. 

Mrs.  Carbin  prepared  to  greet  her  visitor.  Her  widow's  weeds 
had  been  long  laid  aside,  for  she  had  more  than  fulfilled  the  de- 
mands of  custom  years  since.  Little  can  we  tell  as  she 
descends  to  the  parlor,  which  of  the  two  has  the  most  fears, 
hopes  or  imagmings  concerning  the  result  of  the  inten'iew — ^what 
the  first  impression  of  the  meeting  would  be.  But  at  any  rate, 
now  that  they  have  met,  we  can  say,  that  with  all  their  prepara- 
tion to  be  collected,  dignified  and  resen-ed,  they  were  very  soon 
chatting  as  lively  as  though  no  separation  had  taken  place.  Har- 
ry made  his  apology  for  being  so  far  behind  the  mail,  but  it  wag  a 
confession  as  well  as  an  apology ;  and  from  this  time  fom-ard  in- 
terviews became  frequent,  and  whispers  were  multiplying  concern- 
ing changes  that  might  happen. 

The  crisis  came,  and  Mrs.  Carbin  frankly  acknowledged  to 
Hany  Dinsmore  that  with  her  widowhood  would  go  her  wealth, 
and  at  this  Harry  bounded  as  though  changed  to  an  elastic  bov, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Good,  good  !  now  that  is  just  what  I  wanted. 
All  I  have  wished  was  that  you  were  poor,  and  here  I  am  youra 
forever,  with  wealth  enough  to  brave  all  fortune." 

Time  passed,  and  the  widow  was  no  more — she  had  become 
Mrs.  Harry  Dinsmore ;  and  when,  following  this  event,  the  heirs, 
according  to  the  will  of  her  former  husband,  came  together  to  ar- 
range the  portion  allotted  to  her  daughter,  a  discovery  fatal  to 
them  was  made,  by  which,  from  a  technical  oversight,  the  provis- 
ions relating  to  them  were  invalid,  and  the  eniiro  property  went 
to  the  daughter. 

Harry  Dinsmore  removed  from  the  city  to  the  country,  where 
he  had  a  fine  mansion  built,  and  near  the  gates  of  the  ground  was 
a  handsome,  convenient  and  neat  dwelling  for  his  gardener  and 
family — and  who  should  they  be  but  James  and  Eosa.  Years  af- 
tenvards  his  brother  removed  from  Ireland,  and  the  cousins  and 
brothers  are  now  near  neighbors  among  the  rm-al  elegancies  which 
are  so  rapidly  accumulating  in  the  suburbs  of  this  great  city. 
Passing  the  grounds  you  will  be  attracted  by  the  massive  gates, 
with  the  far-stretching  avenue  winding  beneath  the  shading  of  the 
majestic  trees,  through  which  you  can  have  a  glimpse  of  the  high- 
ly cultivated  grounds  and  the  beautiful  mansion.  Should  you 
visit  there  with  the  hope  of  seeing  the  charmed  Certificate,  you 
would  find  Eosa  ready  to  show  vou  her  husband,  her  garden,  her 
house,  her  children,  and  if  you  should  ask  more,  she  would  refer 
vou  to  the  family  in  the  mansion. 


Men  are  not  to  be  judged  by  their  looks,  habits  and  appoamn- 
ces  ;  but  by  tho  character  of  their  lives  and  conrcrsations,  and  by 
their  works.  It  is  better  that  a  man's  own  works,  than  that 
another  man's  words,  should  praise  Iiim. — L'E$tranrfc. 
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FACTS  IN  NATITRAL 
SCIEACE. 

Not  the  least  as- 
tounding among  the 
facts  of  natural  science 
is  the  extraordinary 
muUiplicity  of  5pecies 
— tlie  innumcraliie  di- 
versity of  forms  con- 
nected with  animate 
nature.  The  larger 
forms,  such  as  are  daily 
presented  to  us,  seem 
comparatively  limitt-d, 
and  we  comprehend  the 
reason  ;  if  they  wore 
very  numerous,  their 
means  of  subsistence 
must  be  so.  But  as 
only  a  certain  amount 
of  subsistence  can  be 
gleaned  from  a  square 
mile,  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions, 
and  that  amount  is  not 
large,  the  existence  of 
the  larger  forms  com- 
prises extremely  limit- 
ed numbers.  But  when 
we  descend  to  entomol- 
ogy and  concliology, 
wo  arc  confused  with 
the  diversity  of  species 
and  variety.  Of  the 
beetle  alone,  there  has 
been  ascertained  no 
less  than  thirty  thou- 
sand branches  of  this 
one  family.  When  sur- 
veying these  apparent- 
ly disgusting  insects, 
what  an  idea  of  crea- 
tive power  might  we 
gather  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  ■?  The 
study  of  every  branch  of  the  in- 
sect creation  presents  the  same 
fruitful  reflection.  L}onnet,  a 
French  naturalist,  spent  several 
years  in  examining  the  stniciure 
of  a  single  insect,  and  left  the 
work  unfinished,  thus  showing  the 
extreme  delicateness  of  the  struc- 
ture. In  the  body  of  an  insect, 
about  an  inch  iu  length,  M.  Strauss 
has  enumerated  three  hundred  and 
six  plates,  composing  the  stiuc- 
ture  of  the  outer  envelope ;  four 
hundred  and  ninety-four  muscles, 
for  putting  these  in  motion  ;  twen- 
ty four  pairs  of  nerves  to  animate 
them,  and  forty-eight  pairs  of  tra- 
chie,  or  breathing  organs,  equally 
ramified  and  divided,  to  convey 
the  air  and  sustenance  to  this  com- 
plicated tissue.  We  regard  the 
common  house-fly  as  a  cootempti- 
ble  insect — but  how  important  an 
object  of  study  its  stnicture  may 
be,  can  be  learned  from  the  fact 
that  its  eye  is  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gularly and  curiously  constructed 
mirrors  that  science  has  yet  invent- 
ed or  study  discovered.  The  num- 
ber of  leases  in  its  eyes  is  reckon- 
ed at  six  or  seven  thousand — iu 
the  eye  of  a  flragon  fly,  twelve 
thousand — the  eye  of  a  butterfly, 
seventeen  thousand.  The  house- 
fly's wing  has  a  power  of  t-ix  hun- 
dred strokes  in  a  single  second, 
which  can  propel  it  thirty-five  feet, 
while  tho  speed  of  a  swift  race 
horse  is  but  ninety  feet  per  second 
— more  than  a  mile  a  minute.  The 
beauty  of  the  butterfly  is  prover- 
bial; hut  how  much  more  intense 
should  be  our  admiration  when  we 
learn  that  it  is  a  thing  of  34,000 
eyes,  and,  that  in  a  single  wing 
there  have  been  found  100,000 
scales.  The  wings  of  many  in- 
sects are  of  such  extreme  tenuity, 
that  50,000  of  them  placed  over 
each  other,  would  not  compose  tho 
thickness  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ; 
and  yet,  thin  as  they  are,  each  is 
double,  so  that  the  actual  laniinje 
here  would  he  100,000.  We  often 
see  in  pools  of  water  small  bits  uf 
elongated  Ptraw  and  wor>d,  seem- 
incly  having  the  power  of  motion. 
With  what  interest  ha.^;  science 
invested  these,  when  we  discover 
that  each  elongated  tube  is  the 
home  of  a  caddis  worm,  whicli  is 
ultimately  to  become  a  worm  or 
fly — such  as  the  ephermon  fly. 
These  worms  arc  cxpo-ed  to  ilie 
ravages  of  biids  and  fishes,  and 
hence  they  glue  together  small  hits 
of  wood  and  straw  to  make  a 
house  for  shelter  ;  and  when  the 
frail  castle  is  too  buoyant,  they 
add  a  piece  of  gravel  to  prvscrvc 
the  balaniT,  in  order  that  the 
c  tstle  shall  not  bt*  bui'ib-nsome 
nor  too  buoyant.  We  regard  tite 
web  of  the  common  spider  us  the 
trifling  excrescence  of  a  disfiu-^tlng 
in-i'cr — liut  it  is  an  oiiji  ci  of  in- 
tense curiosity  when  we  ictlect  iliat 
each  thread  is  composed  of  40i'0 
tbreiulci,  and  that  4  niiit.uuoof  these 
small  thrciids  wouUI  not  make  a 
cuid    tta>.ker   than   a   single    hair 
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from  a  man's  head ! 
There  is  one  species  of 
spider  that  lives  in  wa- 
ter, in  a  house  of  air, 
like  a  diving  bell ;  and 
another  builds  a  hoase 
in  tho  ground,  with 
a  door  npon  elastic 
hinges,  which  keeps  it 
constantly  shut.  In 
conchology  are  many 
facts  of  an  interesting 
character.  Thewariety 
of  form,  color  and  con- 
struction is  such  as  to 
strike  the  observer  with 
astonishment.  These 
forms  vary  from  a  sim- 
ple hollow  tube  to  the 
most  complicated  con- 
volutions, embodying 
the  shapes  of  boxes, 
cups,  cones,  spires,  tur- 
bans, etc.  The  Athe- 
nians used  a  shell  to 
write  a  vote  upon,  and 
hence  the  terra  testa- 
ment and  attestation, 
which  are  derived  from 
testado,  a  shell.  The 
shell  animals  exnde 
from  their  bodies  a  vis- 
cid moisture  by  which 
the  shell  is  increased  in 
dimensions,  or  repaired 
when  broken.  Linnae- 
us has  divided  shells 
into  thirty-six  genera; 
and  the  total  number 
of  species  hitherto  de- 
scribed, amounts  to 
2600,  exclusive  of  va- 
rieties, of  which  550 
are  to  be  found  in  and 
about  the  British  Isles. 
There  was  a  notion  once  prev- 
alent in  England  and  Scotland, 
that  a  species  of  a  barnacle  shell 
contained  the  germ  of  a  young 
goose.  A  writer  named  Muur 
wrote  a  treatise  expressly  on  this 
bird,  and  Eays(,he  "  opened  a  hun- 
dred of  the  goose-bearing  shells  iu 
the  Orkneys,  and  found  in  all  of 
them  thi  rudiments  of  a  bird  com- 
pletely formed."  Gerard  and  Su: 
Robert  Murray  both  confirm  these 
slateraeuts.  Some  of  the  clamp- 
sIicU  species  have  shells  weighing 
over  five  hundred  pounds,  borne 
of  the  smaller  shellfish  will  pene- 
trate by  boring  into  the  hardest 
rock,  ihcy  being  prepared  with  a 
phosphorescent  liquor  which  they 
discharge  against  the  rock,  thus 
decomposing  it,  and  enabling  them 
by  means  of  a  broad,  fleshy  tongue, 
to  build  a  home  in  the  hardest 
ledge.  The  pearl  shell-fish  are 
well  known,  but  the  erroneous  val- 
ue once  attached  to  the  peai-1  can 
scarcely  be  believed.  Julius  Ciesar 
presented  Servilia,  the  mother  of 
Brutus,  with  a  pearl  for  which  he 
paid  over  $20,000.  The  famed 
ear-rings  cf  Cleopatra  were  esti- 
nnited  in  value  at  $800,000,000. 
The  study  of  these  wonderful  facts 
and  the  elevating  emotions  they 
produce  in  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent of  nature,  are  wholesome  an- 
tidotes to  the  baleful  influences  of 
a  continuous  selfish  struggle  in  an 
age  of  sordid  and  mercenary  strife, 
and  we  sometimes  feel  that  the  innu- 
merable facts  thus  continually  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  of  the  observer 
by  nature,  are  almost  too  lightly 
regarded.  The  calm  indifference 
with  which  men  familiar  with  tho 
external  features  of  nature  are  ac- 
customed to  regard  facts  as  impor- 
tant as  any  extant,  seems  almost  a 
species  of  social  blasphemy.  The 
law  of  life  is  by  far  the  most  mar- 
vellous in  natural  science,  and  es- 
pecially in  that  department  where, 
from  the  miimteness  of  forms, 
its  study  has  hitherto,  been  very 
limited. — Study  of  Nature. 

GLEAMAG  IIV  THE  FliiXDS. 

The  Fccno  herewith  given  repre- 
sents a  custom  of  very  ancient  or- 
igin, wlien,  after  the  fruits  were 
gathered,  it  was  permitted  to  the 
poor  to  go  over  the  land  and  gath- 
er for  their  own  use  what  had  been 
left.  In  the  early  liistory  of  the 
Hebrews,  one  of  the  laws  of  Mo- 
ses did  not  allow  them  to  go  over 
their  trees  or  fields  a  second  time 
to  gather  the  fruit  or  the  grain,  but 
they  were  to  leave  the  gleanings  to 
the  poor,  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow.  And  to  some  extent  the 
priictice  prevails  to  this  day  in  the 
E:ist.  What  is  tlins  gathered  by 
the  needy  is  like  a  godsend  from 
the  hand  of  Providence,  and  many 
a  sad  heart  is  made  glad  by  this 
oflfering  of  kindness  and  humanity. 
The  touchingly  simple  narrative 
of  the  book  of  Ruth  given  in  the 
Scriptures,  originates  in  the  glean- 
ing of  tho  coi'nfields. 
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TURKISH   TOLERATION. 

Abdul  Mejid,  the  present  Sultan  of  Turkey,  seeing  the  exis- 
tence of  certain  abuses  pertaining  to  the  actions  of  justice,  has 
established  a  new  law,  making  a  complete  change  in  the  uM  meth- 
od of  administering  justice  to  criminals.  The  operation  of  the 
new  law  will  be  such  as  to  secure  an  equitable  execution  of  jus- 
tice, whether  the  offender  be  Turk,  or  Jew,  or  Gentile.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  testimony  of  no  individual  shall  be  refused ;  and 
will  completely  nulliiy  the  old,  one-sided  Turkish  custom  of 
believing  the  word  of  one  Mussulman  before  the  oaths  of  twenty 
Christiaos.  The  examination  or  trial  of  foreigners  is,  as  hereto- 
fore, under  the  treaty  stipulations,  to  take  place  in  the  presence  of 
the  consul  of  the  nation  to  which  the  accused  belongs,  and  the 
consul  will,  hereafter,  like  any  other  member  of  the  court,  be  al- 
lowed to  question  the  accused  and  put  questions  to  those  cited  to 
give  information,  and,  when  necessary,  shall  be  permitted  to 
express  his  wishes  and  opinions  on  the  case. 


Thb  Ceops. — The  editor  of  the  Newburyport  Herald,  who  has 
been  looking  over  the  crops  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  that 
place,  says  the  com  will  be  about  half  an  average  crop,  potatoes 
abundant,  vegetables  generally  short,  except  onions,  and  of  apples 
a  fair  supply.  This  probably  tells  the  story  for  the  whole  of  the 
State.  The  apprehensions  which  were  entertained  of  a  failure  of 
the  crops  by  the  late  drought  have  been  much  allayed  by  the  late 
refreshing  rains  all  over  the  country. 


Fires. — The  total  amount  of  loss  by  fires  in  the  city  during 
the  year  ending  31st  ult.,  is  S156,G47;  and  the  insurance  on  the 
same  S106,880.  The  loss  last  year  was  £364,520  less,  and  the 
insurance  8188,176  less  than  the  previous  year. 


Mortality. — The  great  number  of  deaths  among  foreigners 
in  the  United  States  is  appalling,  and  averages  it  is  thought,  at 
least  fifty  per  cent. 

)    ^*m    > 

SPLINTEES. 


....  The  Charleston  {S.C.}  Artesian  wellhas  reached  thedepth 
of  1177  feet.     It  will  be  bad  if  Truth  should  ever  get  in  that  well. 

....  Another  summer  has  past,  and  a  hard  one  it  has  been. 
Fires,  failures,  disease  and  death  have  brought  mourning  to  many. 

....  "We  learn  more  truth  concerning  ourselves  from  our  ene- 
mies, than  from  our  friends. 

....  The  friends  of  Smith  O'Brien  are  said  to  have  received 
information  of  his  arrival  in  Belgium  on  his  way  to  Ireland. 

....  The  man  who  heard  a  call  from  the  "voice  of  glory,"  waited 
for  the  echo ;  it  was  "gory,"  so  he  concluded  to  stay  at  home. 

....  There  needs  but  one  bad  inclination  to  make  a  man  vicious ; 
but  many  good  ones  are  necessary  to  make  him  virtuous. 

....  It  is  stated  that  there  are  over  40,000  Chinamen  at  pres- 
ent in  California,  and  25,000  on  their  way  thither. 

....  The  tobacco  crop  now  growing  in  Connecticut  river  val- 
ley ia  very  flourishing,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  ever  raised  there. 

....  Why  would  it  be  unchristian-like  for  a  woman  to  assume 
the  part  of  a  man  ^    Because  she  would  become  a  he  then. 

....  One  firm  in  Baltimore  have  reduced  the  price  of  guano 
some  S2  to  S5  a  ton,  and  now  sell  it  from  SoO  to  S53  a  ton. 

The  State  debt  of  Arkansas  amounts  to  54,082,046,  which 

is  aimually  augmented  by  about  ©180,000  of  unpaid  interest. 

....  There  is  a  time  when  nothing,  a  time  when  something, 
but  no  time  when  all  things  are  to  be  said. 

....  The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  have  decided  to  build 
a  fence  on  each  side  of  their  track  the  whole  length  of  their  road. 

....  The  monument  to  Henry  Clay  in  Lexington  cemetery, 
Kentucky,  is  to  cost  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

....  Every  road  leading  out  of  San  Francisco  is  blocked  up  by 
a  toll-gate,  and  no  one  can  pass  until  he  has  paid  toll. 

....  In  New  York  a  man  named  Bishop  forged  a  check  on  the 
Chemical  Bank  for  upwards  of  S6000. 

In  the  city  of  Liverpool,  England,  with  a  population  of 

255,000,  only  one  daily  newspaper  is  published. 

....  Late  accounts  state  that  the  Turks  have  met  with  a  ter- 
rible defeat  at  Kars,  and  lost  two  thousand  men  as  prisoners., 

, , . .  Brevet  Lieut.  Colonel  John  McClelland,  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  died  in  Knoxvillc,  Tenn.,  lately,  of  cholera. 


HISTORICAL  CHANGES. 

Nothing  more  strikingly  illustrates  the  mutability  of  human 
affairs,  and  tho  complete  change  which  a  few  ycai-s  often  servo  to 
bring  about  in  the  relations  of  people  to  each  otlier,  than  the  present 
alliance  of  France  and  England,  and  we  may  add  Austria,  against 
the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  Not  quite  forty  years  have  passed 
away  since  England,  Austria,  and  Russia,  with  other  powers  of 
Europe,  wcro  banded  together  against  France,  cementing  their 
alliance  with  their  best  blood  on  the  fatal  field  of  Waterloo.  To 
the  readers  of  the  journals  of  that  period  it  must  certainly  have 
seemed  as  if  the  friendships  of  England  and  Russia  were  to  bo 
eternal. 

Tho  Emperor  Alexander  was  almost  deified  by  the  British 
tories ;  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  a  hymn  in  which  the  choicest 
blessings  of  Heaven  were  invoked  upon  his  head,  while  curses 
were  showered  on  that  of  the  "  fallen  tyrant,"  as  Napoleon  was 
termed.  The  other  performers  in  the  closing  act  of  the  sanguinary 
drama  also  received  their  full  share  of  honor.  The  Prussian  brute, 
Blucher,  coming  to  England  reeking  with  blood  and  brandy,  after 
celebrating  his  successes  by  going  drunk  to  bed  in  his  boots  and 
spurs,  at  the  Chateau  of  St.  Cloud,  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  Since  then 
what  changes !  The  nephew  of  the  man  who  was  driven  from 
France  by  a  million  allied  bayonets,  now  sits  upon  the  throne,  and 
is  recognized  by  the  British  sovereign  as  her  ally  and  brother. 

The  tri-colored  standard,  which  the  fate  of  Waterloo  trailed  in 
the  dust,  now  waves  side  by  side  with  the  red  cross  of  St.  George. 
What  would  the  '*  Iron  Duke,"  now  mouldering  in  his  grave, 
have  said,  if  he  had  been  told,  in  1815,  that  his  military  secretary, 
Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  (now  Lord  Raglan),  would  in  a  few  years 
be  acting  under  the  general  orders  of  a  French  marshal,  the  ser- 
vant of  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Bourbons,  and  armed  against  his 
trusty  friends,  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  Don '?  Was 
it  for  this,  that  England  poured  out  her  blood  and  treasures  in 
twenty-five  years  of  battle  on  sea  and  land  ?  Was  it  for  this,  she 
sent  armies  into  the  field,  and  assassins  into  the  heart  of  France  ? 

The  humiliating  feature  of  this  phase  of  history  for  British 
statesmen  is  the  fact,  that  the  great  political  interests  involved  are 
the  same  now  as  in  1815, when  they  espoused  so  ardentlythc  other 
side.  Russia  then,  as  now,  had  her  eye  fixed  on  Constantinople 
and  the  East.  Catherine  the  Great  and  her  successors  marched 
to  tho  same  point.  Alexander  would  never  have  broken  with 
Napoleon,  if  the  latter  had  favored  his  design  on  the  Turkish 
empire.  Then,  as  now,  the  people  of  France  had  pronounced 
emphatically  against  the  Bourbons — a  fact  sufficiently  proved  on 
the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  by  the  abandonment  of  the 
royal  cause  by  the  vast  armies  of  Frenchmen  assembled  to  oppose 
his  progress ;  by  the  joyous  surrender  of  the  throne  to  the  man  of 
the  people,  without  a  shot  fired,  or  a  blow  struck  for  the  Bourbon 
lilies. 

Napoleon  the  Great  held  the  throne  of  France  by  a  far  less 
questionable  title  than  Napoleon  the  Little.  Yet  the  latter  imme- 
diately after  the  infamous  affairs  of  the  second  of  December  was 
recognized  by  Great  Britain,  and  his  alliance  eagerly  courted. 
Verily,  Napoleon  the  Great  is  avenged,  Waterloo  atoned  for.  No 
greater  humiliation  could  be  conceived  for  England  than  her  rec- 
ognition of  a  mere  adventurer,  an  adroit  knave,  but  lately  a  loafer 
in  the  streets  of  London,  an  arrant  Jeremy  Diddler,  as  emperor 
of  France.  A  man  of  the  most  commanding  genius,  a  soldier 
whose  prowess  was  tried  in  a  hundred  battles,  a  legislator  whose 
code  is  the  admiration  of  the  world,  a  man  of  pure  morals,  was 
the  object  of  England's  deadly  hate  for  a  fifth  of  a  century,  and 
crushed  by  her  power. 

Now  the  scene  changes ;  an  individual  with  no  claim  to  consid- 
eration but  his  family  name,  with  no  credit  except  that  which  at- 
taches to  an  ingenious  trickster,  who  has  never  made  a  single 
campaign,  whose  legislative  acts  are  only  feeble  plagiarisms,  is 
welcomed  with  open  arms,  courted,  complimented  and  fraternized 
with  by  the  model  kingdoms  of  Europe.  0  !  great  John  Bull ! 
thou  art  in  thy  own  conceit  wise  with  more  than  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  yet  thou  art  in  sober  truth  a  most  egregious  blunderer 
in  politics,  and  therefore  worse  than  criminal. 


Cholera  in  Italt. — ^A  correspondent  of  the  Newark  Adver- 
tiser, writing  from  Florence  under  date  of  August  10,  says  that 
Italy  is  now  environed  by  a  corrfon  sanitaire,  so  that  no  one  can  en- 
ter or  leave,  by  land  or  sea,  without  undergoing  a  vexatious  quar- 
antine. The  cholera,  at  the  date  of  the  letter,  was  raging  with 
great  severity  at  Naples  and  Genoa.  There  were  305  deaths  at 
Naples  on  the  5th,  and  for  some  days  previous  the  number  had 
averaged  over  20O. 


A  SINGULAR  FATAL  ACCIDENT. — Rcccutly,  as  a  boy  named 
Macey  and  a  son  of  the  late  Judge  Barculo  were  playing  around 
the  academy  at  Poughkeepsie,  during  recess,  on  turning  a  comer, 
their  heads  came  in  collision  with  such  violence  as  to  rupture  a 
blood  vessel  and  cause  the  death  of  young  Barculo.  Tho  other 
boy  was  seriously  injured  and  taken  home  insensible. 


Gloucester. — The  assessors'  value  of  Gloucester  is  53,550,000. 
In  tonnage  Gloucester  is  the  third  port  in  the  State,  ranking  next 
after  Boston  hud  New  Bedford,  and  the  third  in  foreign  commerce, 
ranking  next  to  Salem. 


Copt  Right  in  England. — It  is  decided  that  a  foreigner  can- 
not hold  a  copy-right  in  England,  unless  he  is  in  the  country  when 
the  work  is  issued. 


Agricultural. — The  York  County,  Me.,  Agricultural  Exhi- 
bition and  Fair  will  be  holden  at  Biddeford,  Oct.  4th  and  5th. 


GOLD  FISH. 

The  Portsmouth  Journal  says  these  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
finny  tribe  may  be  rapidly  increased  with  very  little  trouble.  A 
fresh  water  pond,  no  consequence  whether  made  from  springs  or 
from  rain,  in  which  no  destructive  fish  have  a  home,  is  all  that  is 
needed  for  their  residence  and  rapid  increase.  The  coldest  weath- 
er of  winter,  even  though  the  ice  confine  them,  does  them  no  in- 
jury. In  a  pond  on  the  Portsmouth  city  farm,  some  of  these  fish 
were  put  a  few  years  ago.  From  these,  tens  of  thousands  have 
been  taken,  and  may  be  seen,  not  only  in  numerous  globes  in  our 
own  city,  but  also  in  many  different  places  in  New  England. 
These  fish  command  a  high  price  in  some  places,  and  might  be 
made  a  source  of  much  profit  to  those  who  would  devote  a  little 
attention  to  raising  them. 


Railways  in  India. — ^Railways  are  planned  for  India  on  a 
magnificent  scale,  and  the  whistle  is  fast  becoming  a  familiar 
sound  at  Bombay.  The  influence  of  the  introduction  of  this 
means  of  communication  in  a  country  so  full  of  people  and  where 
roads  are  scarcely  known,  must  be  very  great. 


The  ILvils. — ^For  transportation  alone  the  amount  appropri- 
ated is  flve  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  for  the  com- 
pensation of  postmasters,  two  million.  The  whole  expense  on 
the  Department  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is  estimated  at  $8,319,000; 
and  an  anticipated  deficiency  of  S2,344,464  is  provided  for. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  IUjT.  Mr.  Streetcr,  Mr.  James  Wood  to  Mrs.  Ellen  Williams; 
Capt.  John  Travis  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Yalea. 

liy  Kev.  Phineaa  Stowe,  Mr.  Benjamin  D.  Gorham  to  MisB  Climena  P.  Mars- 
ton,  of  West  Paraonfiuld;  Mr.  Charles  H.  Prince  to  MLsB  Catharine  M.  Dolaud ; 
llr.  Cornelius  Drew  to  Mim  Mary  C.  Pearson, 

By  llev.  Mr.  Suilthett,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Charlton  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Gay. 

By  Kev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  John  H.  Burt  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Gushing,  both  of 
Milton. 

By  Itev.  Mr.  Schwara,  Mr.  George  Carl  to  Miss  E.  Gaebich. 

By  Itev-  Mr.  Citley,  Mr  Mosai  F.  LeavitttoMiss  Joanna  II.  Tumey,  of  Lynn. 

At  Roxbury,  by  liev.  Dr.  Uooker,  Mr.  Ellsworth  Torrey  to  Miss  Anna  Maria 
White. 

At  Chelsea,  hy  Rev.  Mr.  Dunbar,  Mr.  Stephen.  Hemmenway  to  Miss  Lydia 
A.  Cram. 

At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett,  Mr  Charles  C.  Holyoko  to  MifiS  Mary 
Wyllya  Gannett. 

At  Andover,  by  George  Foster,  Esq.,  Mr.  William  0.  Woodbridge  to  Miss 
Lucy  Ann  Mason. 

At  Quincy,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lunt,  Mr.  Henry  Mitchell,  of  Nantucket,  to  MIbh 
Mar\-  E.  Dawes. 

At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  William  A.  Fuller  to  Miss  Sarah 
Emerson. 

At  Brunswick,  Me.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Adama, Mr.  Albert  Farrar  to  MisB  Elizabeth 
P.  Dodge. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr  Edmund  Trowbridge,  77;  Widow  Mary  Milne,  77;  Mrs. 
Georgiana  E..  wife  of  Mr  Charies  C.  Litchfield,  24;  Miss  Charlotte  S.,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Edward  Perkins.  19;  Widow  Jemima  Glover,  80;  Evcrlyn  E. 
Warren,  2  years  5  months;  Miss  Chariotte  Trask.  22;  Dr  James B.  Gregerson, 
46;  William,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Thornaike  Knight,  of  Salem.  19. 

At  Roxbury,  Mr,  Emanuel  Swa-'ey,  formerly  of  Needham,  64. 

At  Dedham,  Widow  Catherine  Damrell,  71- 

AtNatick,  William  Farri.-*,  Esq  ,  64. 

At  Salem,  Capt.  Joseph  Strout,  69;  Mr,  Patrick  Tiemey,  46- 

At  Gloucester,  Mrs  Mary  A.  Lull,  45;  Mr.  Enos  B.  Griffin,  20. 

At  Rowley,  Rev.  Humphrey  Richards,  late  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Neponset. 

At  Groton,  Mrs.  Lucy  R..  vnte  of  George  F.  Farley,  Itq.,  66- 

At  Lowell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  vife  of  Abram  French,  Esq.,  56. 

At  Lawrence,  Miss  Mary  Ruth,  daughter  of  Hon.  Robert  Cross,  24. 

At  Taunton,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lincoln,  20;  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Brickill,  18. 

At  PI>'mouthj  Mr  llcnry  Finney,  Jr.,  24. 

At  Fall  River.  Mr.  Alexander  Grove.i,  33;  Mrs.  Anna  Brown,  75. 

At  Hanover,  Mr.  Isajic  Henrv  Mead,  29. 

At  Worcester,  Mrs.  Emeline  D   KIce,  48;  Mr.  EUaa  Pratt,  81. 

At  Middleboro',  M"-.  J.  T.  Reed,  23,  and  weighing  at  iua  death,  430  ponndfl. 

At  Freetown,  Mrs.  Dorcas  Belcher,  of  Randolph,  70. 

At  Sandwich,  Mrs.  Teuiperance  l^eonard,  85. 

At  Portland,  Mr.  Peter  Pierce,  96. 

At  Wa.shinKton.  D.  C,  Thomas  Jordan,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Boston,  83. 

GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL 
DRAWOG-UOOM    COMPANION. 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  ArU 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the  day.  Ita  colunxnB 
are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches  and  poems,  hy  the 

BEST     AKTERICAIT     AUTHOKS. 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news }  the  whole  well  Bpice<l  vrltb 
wit  and  humor.    Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLT    BLLUSTEATED 

with  numerons  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objecta^ 
current  events  in  all  parts  of  tbe  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether 
making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  io  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of 
note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal  ships  and 
steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits 
of  every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of 
beautiful  Ecencry,  taken  from  life,  will  also  be  given,  with  numerous  specimeni 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  tho  eea.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  now  and  beautiful  typo,  presenting  tn  ita 
mechanical  execution  an  elegrtnt  specimen  of  art.  Tho  fSzo  of  the  paper  ia 
fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  square  inches,  giving  a  grcatamouat  of  reading 
matter  and  illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sistoen  octavo  pages. 
Each  sis  months  will  make  a  volume  of  416  pages,  with  about  one  thousaml 
splendid  engravings. 

TEEMS:— INVAEIABLT    IB"    ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, ^ S300 

4  subscribers,  "      " 10  00 

10         "  "      "      20  00 

^*,  One  copy  of  The  Plao  of  ootl  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Gleason'S  PlCTO- 
BIAL,  when  taken  together  by  ouo  person,  one  year,  for  S4  00. 

l^y^  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  this  paper. 

a^  The  Pictorial  Drawino-Room  Companion  may  bo  obtained  at  any  of 
the  periodical  depots  throughout  thecountry,  and  of  newsmen,  at  six  centsjfex 
Binglo  copy. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
FAREWELL. 


BY  A.   ALPaOSSO   CLOYSB. 


The  stars  of  heaven  to-night  are  brightly  gleaming, 
The  night  winds  moan  around  the  old  elm  tree, 

And  while  the  world  in  silence  lies  and  dreaming, 
I  watch  the  stais  and  dream  of  thee. 

Dark  Is  the  night,  but  darker  o'er  my  epirit, 
Kedteth  a  cload,  no  sunlight  can  dispel, — 

Thy  last  word, — on  the  wild  night  wind  I  hear  it — 
A  voice  amid  the  tree-tops  sighs,  "Farewell I" 

Farewell!  perhaps  we  meet  no  more  forever! 

But  the  bright  past  can  ne'er  forgotten  be; 
StiU  when  the  moonbeams  on  the  blue  hike  quiver, 

Glad  thoughts  vnll  riie,  of  happy  hours  and  thee  I 

Dark  is  the  path  of  life  that  we  are  treading, 
Black  clouds  each  day  upon  oar  pathway  rise, 

But  still  some  bright  hoars  come,  a  halo  shedding. 
Calm  as  a  sunset  'neath  the  Tuscan  ekies. 

Bright  aa  the  waters  that  are  ever  sprinkling 

The  roses  in  Granada's  silent  halls, 
Low  as  the  music  of  those  fountains  tinkling. 

When  clear  the  moonlight  o'er  the  A 1  ham  bra  fiills. 

Bach  are  the  hours  that  we  have  passed  together; 

Brightly  they  rise  o'er  memory's  sargiDg  sea: 
And  still  through  life,  in  dark  or  sunny  weather, 

My  heart  will  fly,  on  swiftest  wing,  to  thee. 

, 1    mm^    t 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

ELDORADO. 

No.  II. 


BY    THOMAS    BULFINCH. 


When  Orellana  iq  his  ill-appointed  bark,  and  with  his  crew  enfee- 
bled by  famine,  had  reached  the  junction  of  the  river  Napo  -with 
the  Amazon,  and  found  no  sources  of  supply  which  he  had  been  led 
to  expect,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  his  companions  that 
their  only  chance  of  preservation  was  in  continuing  their  descent 
of  the  river,  and  lea^•ing  the  party  under  Pizarro  to  their  fate. 
He  then  formally  renounced  the  commission  which  Pizarro  had 
given  him,  and  received  the  command  anew  from  the  election  of 
bis  men  ;  that  so  he  might  make  discoveries  for  himself  and  not 
holdino-  a  deputed  authority,  in  the  name  of  another.    It  was  upon 
the  last  day  of  December,  1541,  that  this  voyage  was  begun;  one 
of  the  most  adventurous  that  has  ever  been  undertaken.     The 
little  stock  of  provisions  with  which  they  had  parted  from  the 
army  was  already  exhausted,  and  they  boiled  their  leathern  gir- 
dles and  the  leather  of  their  shoes  with  such  herbs  as  seemed  most 
likely  to  be  nourishing  and  harmless,  for  it  was  only  by  experi- 
ment that  they  were  able  to  distiognish  the  wholesome  from  the 
poisonous.     On  the  8th  of  January,  being  reduced  almost  to  the 
last  extremity  with  hunger,  they  heard  before  daylight  an  Indian 
drum ;  a  joyful  sound ;  for  be  the  natives  what  they  would,  friendly 
or  hostile,  this  they  knew,  that  it  must  be  their  own  fault  now  if  they 
should  die  of  hunger.  At  daybreak,  being  eagerly  upon  the  lookout, 
they  perceived  four  canoes,  which  put  back  upon  seeing  the  brigan- 
tinc ;  and  presently  they  saw  a  village  where  a  great  body  of  the  na- 
tives were  assembled  and  appeared  ready  to  defend  it.   The  Span- 
iards were  too  hungry  to  negotiate.     Orellana  bade  them  land  in 
good  order  and  stand  by  each  other.     They  attacked  the  Indians 
like  men  who  were  famishing  and  fought  for  food,  put  them  speedily 
to  the  rout,  and  found  an  immediate  supply.     While  they  were 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  victory,  the  Indians  came  near  them, 
more  to  gratify  curiosity  than  resentment.     Orellana  spoke  to 
them  in  some  Indian  language,  which  they  partly  understood. 
Some  of  them  took  courage  and  approached  him.     He  gave  them 
a  few  European  trifles,  and  asked  for  their  chief,  who  came  with- 
out hesitation,  was  well  pleased  with  the  presents  which  were 
given  him,  and  offered  them  anything  which  it  was  in  his  power 
to  supply.    Provisions  were  requested,  and  presently  peacocks, 
partridges,  fish  and  other  things  were  brought  in  great  abundance. 
The  next  day  thirteen  chiefs  came  to  see  the  strangers.     They 
were  gaily  adorned  with  feathers  and  gold,  and  had  plates  of  gold 
upon  the  breast.     Orellana  received  them  courteously,  required 
them  to  acknowledge  obedience  to  the  erown  of  Castile,  took  ad- 
vantage as  usual  of  their  ignorance  to  affirm  that  they  consented, 
and  took  possession  of  their  country  in  the  emperor's  name. 

Such  is  Orellana's  own  account  of  this  first  interview.  It  was 
his  object  to  create  a  high  idea  of  the  riches  of  the  provinces  which 
he  had  discovered.  It  is  not  probable  that  these  tribes  had  any 
gold,  for  later  discoveries  showed  that  none  of  the  tribes  on  the 
Amazon  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  use  it.  It  was  here  that  they 
heard  the  first  accounts  of  the  rich  and  powerful  nation,  composed 
wholly  of  women,  whom,  in  recollection  of  the  female  warriors  of 
classic  antiquity,  they  called  the  Amazons.  Here  the  Spaniards 
built  a  better  brigantine  than  the  frail  one  in  which  they  were  em- 
barked. jUl  fell  to  work,  Orellana  being  the  first  at  any  exertion 
that  was  required.  They  caulked  it  with  cotton,  the  natives  sup- 
plied pitch,  and  in  thirty-five  days  the  vessel  was  launched.  On 
the  24th  of  April  they  once  more  embarked.  Por  eighty  Jeagues 
the  banks  were  peopled  with  friendly  tribes,  then  the  course  of  the 
river  lav  between  desert  mountains,  and  they  were  fain  to  feed 
upon  herbs  and  parched  com,  not  even  finding  a  place  where  they 
could  fish. 

Thus  far  they  seem  to  have  found  the  natives  friendly  or  not 
actively  hostile  ;  but  as  they  descended  they  came  to  a  populous 
province  belonging  to  a  chief  called  Omagua,  if,  as  is  conjectured. 


,_...,  ^e  of  the  tribe  itself  than  of  their  chief 

Q^     .,,  was  seen  advancing  with  hostile 

demons.  ■  s  carried  shields  made  of  the  skins 

of  the  alligati,.  i  ri^y  .im  i  on  with  beat  of  tambour  and  with 
war-cries,  threatenii.g  •'■  i  evour  the  strangers.  The  Spaniards 
brought  their  two  vessels  close  together  that  they  might  aid  one 
another  in  the  defence ;  but  when  they  came  to  use  their  powder 
it  was  damp,  and  they  had  nothing  but  their  cross-bows  to  trust 
to,  and  ph-ing  these  as  well  as  they  conld,  they  continued  to  fall 
down  the  stream,  fighting  as  they  went.  Presently  they  came  to 
an  Indian  town.  Half  the  Spaniards  landed  to  attack  it,  leaving 
their  compaitions  to  maintain  the  fight  upon  the  water. 

They  won  the  town  and  loaded  themselves  with  provisions,  but 
eighteen  of  the  party  were  wounded  and  one  killed.  They  had 
neither  surgeon  nor  any  remedy  for  the  wounded.  Nothing  could 
be  done  for  them  except  "psalming;"  that  is,  repeating  some 
verses  of  the  psalms  over  the  wound.  This  mode  of  treatment 
was  not  unusual,  and  as  it  was  less  absurd  than  the  methods  which 
were  ordinarily  in  use  at  that  day,  it  is  no  wonder  if  it  proved 
more  successful. 

Por  two  days  and  two  nights  after  this,  they  were  constantly 
annoyed  by  the  canoes  of  the  natives  following  and  endeavoring  to 
board  them.  But  the  Spaniards  had  now  dried  some  powder,  and 
one  of  them,  getting  a  steady  mark  at  the  chief  of  the  Indians, 
shot  him  in  the  breast.  His  people  gathered  round  him,  and 
while  they  were  thus  occupied,  the  brigantines  shot  ahead. 

Thus  they  proceeded  with  alternate  good  and  evil  fortune,  now 
finding  the  Indians  friendly,  and  supplies  of  provisions  abundant, 
and  then  encountering  hostile  tribes  which  assailed  them  with  all 
their  power,  or  long  regions  of  unpeopled  country,  where  they 
were  reduced  to  the  utmost  straits  for  want  of  food.  Six  months 
had  now  been  consumed  on  their  voyage,  and  as  yet  no  appear- 
ance of  Eldorado,  though,  if  their  accounts  may  be  trusted,  they 
several  times  came  upon  populous  places,  which  had  many  streets, 
all  opening  upon  the  river  and  apparently  leading  to  some  greater 
city  in  the  interior.  On  the  22d  of  June,  on  turning  an  angle  of 
the  river  they  saw  the  country  far  before  them,  and  great  numbers 
of  people  collected  seemingly  with  hostile  intentions.  Orellana 
ofi'ered  them  trinkets  at  which  they  scoffed,  but  he  persisted  in 
making  towards  the  shore  to  get  food  either  by  persuasion  or 
force.  A  shower  of  arrows  was  discharged  from  the  shore,  which 
wounded  five  of  the  crew.  They  nevertheless  landed,  and  after  a 
hot  contest  repulsed  the  natives,  killing  some  seven  or  eight  of 
them.  The  historian  of  the  voyage,  who  was  one  of  the  adven- 
turers, affirms  that  ten  or  twelve  Amazons  fought  at  the  head  of 
these  people,  who  were  their  subjects,  and  fought  desperately 
"because  any  one  who  fled  in  battle  would  be  beaten  to  death  by 
these  female  tyrants.  He  describes  the  women  as  very  tall  and 
large-limbed,  white  of  complexion,  the  hair  long,  platted  and 
banded  round  the  head.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  this  story 
was  magnified  by  later  narrators,  who  learned  it  only  by  tradition. 
It  is  stated  in  these  late  accounts  that  Orellana  fought  on  this 
occasion  with  a  great  army  of  women. 

Of  a  prisoner  whom  they  took,  Orellana  asked  questions  about 
Eldorado  and  the  Amazons,  and  got  as  usual  such  answers  as  he 
expected.  This  may  partly  be  set  down  to  the  score  of  self- 
deception,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  they  conversed  with  these 
people  by  signs  and  by  means  of  the  few  words  of  their  language 
which  the  Spaniards  knew,  or  supposed  they  knew,  the  meaning 
of  He  learned  from  the  prisoner  that  the  country  was  subject  to 
women,  who  lived  after  the  manner  of  the  Amazons  of  the  an- 
cients, and  who  possessed  gold  and  silver  in  abundance.  There 
were  in  their  dominions  fine  temples  of  the  Sun,  all  covered  with 
plates  of  gold ;  their  houses  were  of  stone,  and  their  cities  walled. 
We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  desire  to  tempt  adventurers  to  join 
him  in  his  subsequent  expedition  to  conquer  and  colonize  those 
countries  had  its  efloct  in  magnifying  these  marvels. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  Spaniards  thought  they  perceived  the 
tide.  After  another  day's  voyage  they  came  to  some  inhabited 
islands,  and  to  their  infinite  joy,  saw  that  they  had  not  been  mis- 
taken, for  the  marks  of  the  tide  here  were  certain.  Here  they  lost 
another  of  their  party  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives.  Prom  this 
place  the  country  was  low,  and  they  could  never  venture  to  land 
except  upon  the  islands,  among  which  they  sailed  as  they  sup- 
posed about  two  hundred  leagues,  the  tide  coming  up  with  great 
force.  One  day  the  smaller  vessel  struck  upon  a  snag,  which 
stove  in  one  of  her  planks,  and  she  filled.  They  however  landed 
to  seek  for  pronsions  ;  but  the  inhabitants  attacked  them  with 
such  force  that  they  were  forced  to  retire,  and  when  they  came  to 
their  vessels  they  found  that  the  tide  had  left  the  only  serviceable 
one  dry.  Orellana  ordered  half  his  men  to  fight,  and  the  other 
half  to  thrust  the  vessel  into  the  water ;  that  done,  they  righted 
the  old  brigantine  and  fastened  in  a  new  plank,  all  which  was 
completed  in  three  hours,  by  which  time  the  Indians  were  weary 
of  fighting,  and  left  them  in  peace.  The  next  day  they  found  a 
desert  place,  where  Orellana  halted  to  repair  both  vessels.  This 
took  them  eighteen  days,  during  which  they  suff'ered  much  from 
.  hunger. 

As  they  drew  near  the  sea  they  halted  again  for  fourteen  days 
to  prepare  for  their  sea  voyage  ;  made  cordage  of  herbs,  and  sewed 
the  cloaks  on  which  they  slept,  into  sails.  On  the  8th  of  August 
thev  proceeded  again,  anchoring  with  stones  when  the  tide  turned, 
though  it  sometimes  came  in  such  strength  as  to  drag  these  mis- 
erable anchors.  Here  the  natives  were  happily  of  a  milder  mood 
than  those  whom  they  had  lately  dealt  with.  Prom  them  they 
procured  roots  and  Indian  corn,  and  having  laid  in  what  store 
they  could,  they  made  ready  to  enter  upon  the  sea  in  these  frail 
vessels,  with  their  miserable  tackling,  and  with  insufficient  food, 
without  pilot,  compass  or  any  knowledge  of  the  coast. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  August  that  they  sailed  out  of  the  river. 


passing  between  two  islands  which  were  abou^ur  leagues  asun- 
der. The  whole  length  of  the  voyage  from  the  place  where  they 
had  embarked  to  the  sea,  they  computed  at  eighteen  hundred 
leagues.  Thus  far  their  weather  had  been  always  favorable,  and 
it  did  not  fail  them  now.  They  kept  along  the  coast  to  the  north- 
ward, just  at  safe  distance.  The  two  brigantmes  parted  company 
in  the  night.  They  in  the  larger  one  got  into  the  gulf  of  Paria, 
from  whence  all  then:  labor  at  the  oar  for  seven  days  conld  not 
extricate  them.  During  this  time  they  lived  upon  a  sort  of  plum 
called  "Nogos,"  being  the  only  food  they  could  find.  At  length 
they  were  whirled  through  those  tremendous  currents  which  Co- 
lumbus called  the  "  Dragon's  mouths,"  and  September  the  11th, 
not  knowing  where  they  were,  reached  the  island  of  Cubagua, 
where  they  found  a  colony  of  their  countrymen.  The  old  brigan- 
tine had  arrived  at  the  same  place,  two  days  before  them.  Here 
they  were  received  with  the  welcome,  which  their  wonderful  ad- 
venture desen-ed,  and  from  hence  Orellana  proceeded  to  Spain  to 
give  the  king  an  account  of  his  discoveries  in  person.  The  recep- 
tion he  met  with,  and  what  further  steps  he  took  to  discover  El- 
dorado, shall  be  told  in  our  next  number. 


[Gathered  for  GleasoQ's  Pictorial.] 
DAILY  RECOKD  OF  THE  PAST. 

BT  BEK  :  PEBLET  FOOBl. 

[The  following  dailyrecordofpast  events  will  be  continued  from  week  to  week; 
exhibiting  a  Bchednle  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  past, 
with  such  date  and  data  as  will  interest  and  instruct.] 

SEPTE.MEER   SETENTEESTH. 

1787. — Convention  at  Philadelphia  agree  upon  a  Constitution. 
1814.— Gallant  sortie  of  Port  Erie,  commanded  by  Gen.  Brown 
1847.— Gen.  Seott  levied  a  contribution  of  8150,000  on  Mexico. 
1850. — 300  buildings  burned  at  San  Prancisco. 

SEPTEMBER  EIGHTEENTH. 

1675, — ^Narraganset  massacre  of  the  "flower  of  Essex,"  at 
Bloody  Brook. 

1759. — Canada  surrendered  to  the  English. 

1793. — Corner  stone  of  the  Capitol  laid  by  Washington. 

1838. — Great  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  New  England. 

1842. — J.  C.  Colt  committed  suicide  to  avoid  execution. 

SEPTEMBEB  NINETEENTH. 

1777.— Drawn  battle  at  Stillwater,  N-  J. 

1799,_The  Prench,  under  Bmne,  defeated  the  English  and 
Eussians  at  Bergen. 

1844.— Great  Whig  convention  at  Boston,  Daniel  Webster 
presiding. 

1849. — Convicts  driven  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

SEPTEMBER  TWENTIETH. 

1777. — Massacre  at  Paoh  by  the  British,  under  Gen.  Grey. 
1792. — Louis  Philippe  fought  against  Prussia  at  Volney. 
1846. — Terrific  gale  at  Newfoundland,  causing  fatal  wrecks. 

SEPTEMBER  TWENTT-FIKST. 

132". — Edward  II.  murdered  at  the  instigation  of  his  qneen. 
1789, — Baton  Rouge  stormed  by  Governor  Galvez,  of  Louisiana. 
1794. — Egyptians  defeated  at  Grand  Caho  by  the  Prench. 
1832.— Sir  Walter  Scott  died  at  Abbotsford. 
1846. — Battle  at  Monterey  commenced — 1700  Americans  and 
10,000  Mexicans. 

SEPTEMBER    TWENTT-SECOND. 

1692. Six  women  and  two  men  himg  at  Salem,  Massachnsetfs, 

for  "bewitching." 

1722. — Sam.  Adams  bom  at  Boston,  Mass. 

1847.— Guizot  placed  at  the  head  of  Louis  Philippe's  council. 

1851. — Submarine  telegraph  laid  from  Dover  to  Calais. 

SEPTEMBER   TWENTY-THIRD. 

1797. — Lafayetto  liberated  from  Olmutz  prison. 
1812.— British  man-of-war  "Highflyer"  captured  by  the  U.  S. 
ship  "President." 

1836.— Madame  MaUbran,  "  queen  of  song,"  died,  aged  36. 
1838.— Great  fire  in  Taunton,  Mass. 
1846. — Americans  victorious  at  Monterey. 


DESPISE  NOT  NEW  THINGS. 

The  worid's  historv  is  full  of  the  persecution  of  great  men,  who 
stepped  forward  in  advance  of  their  age,  warning  us  to  look  kmdly 
on  honest  purposes,  and  to  judge  with  charity  what  wo  do  not  com- 
prehend. Let  us  not  ridicule  or  despise  new  things,  because  they 
conflict  with  our  observation  or  seem  to  be  impracticable.  There 
is  hardlv  a  discovery  or  invention  in  art  that  has  not  had  its  d.iy 
of  trial  and  discouragement.  Many  a  man  has  gone  heart-broken 
to  his  grave,  in  whom  the  fire  of  genius  has  burned,  iinsecn 
and  unappreciated,  when  adverse  circumstances,  or  shrinking 
timidity,  or  cold  neglect,  or  the  want  of  a  kind  word,  have 
come  like  a  mountain  upon  him  and  kept  liis  secret  buried  for- 
ever. Prison  bars  have  been  ]ircssed  by  throbbing  brows  which 
would  have  redeemed  the  worid.  The  records  of  the  worid  aro 
fall  of  the  neglect  of  merit,  and  yet  nothing  has  been  told.  Per- 
haps there  is  scarcely  a  man  living  who  has  not,  during  some 
portion  of  his  life,  knoum  some  one  who  pined  unheeded,  wanting 
the  genial  air '  and  sunsliine  which  never  came.  Men  get  mis- 
placed, and  do  not  meet  the  magnet  to  draw  out  the  metal  within 
them.  '  Mediocritv-  writes  verses,  when  it  should  be  holding  the 
plow,  and  the  true  poet  docs  the  drudgery  of  life,  not  dreaming 
why  the  fire  torments  him.  The  flint  and  steel  are  cold  and  cheer- 
less until  struck  together,  and  they  may  never  come  in  contact. — 
RuiSScU's  Cltaritable  MecJiatiic  Address. 


The  consideration  of  a  great  evil,  is  a  sort  of  remedy  against  a 
small  one.  Aristippus  had  a  house  burnt  down ;  and  when  a 
friend  of  his  expressed  a  concern  for  him,  he  said,  I  have  three 
houses  left  vet,  and  you  have  but  one  in  all ;  hence  I  have  more 
reason  to  lament  your  misfortune,  than  you  have  mine.— Plalarch. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  fifth  of  September  was  the  anniversary  of  tho  first  sitting 

of  the  American  Kevolutionary  Congress,  in  1774. A  party 

on  a  blackberrying  expedition  among  the  Berkshire  mountains 
were  btely  interrupted  in  their  picnic  by  the  falling  of  cinders. 
To  their  horror,  they  discovered  that  the  woods  were  on  fire,  and 
with  great  difticulty,  aided  by  a  providential  change  of  wind,  they 
made  their  escape  just  before  the  flames  crackled  through  the 

branches  of  their  retreat. Ten  editors  have  been  elected  to 

tho  Canadian  parliament. Extreme  cold  produces  the  same 

perception  on  the  skin  as  great  heat.  When  mercury  is  frozen  at 
forty  degrees  below  zero,  the  sensation  is   the  same  as  that  of 

touching  red  hot  iron. All  the  counties  in  Texas,  as  far  as 

heard  from,  have  gone  in  favor  of  the  one  gallon  law. Beets, 

if  baked  in  the  peel,  are  far  preferable  to  potatoes,  and  will  pro- 
bably, to  a  great  extent,  during  the  coming  season,  take  the  place 
of  that  diseased  vegetable. The  taxable  property  of  Connec- 
ticut is  estimated  to  amount  to  S2-t4,SlS,S17. The  Chinese  of 

the  present  day  are  said  to  have  lost  a  curious  secret.  They  knew 
formerly  how  to  paint  their  porcelain  with  fishes  and  other  crea- 
tures, in  such  a  manner  that  these  figures  never  appeared  to  the 

eye  until  the  vases  were  filled  with  liquor. Many  bad  things 

are  done  only  for  the  sake  of  custom ;  which  will  make  a  good 

practice  as  easy  to  us  as  an  ill  one. The  Judge  of  Probate  of 

Essex  county  has  declared  the  will  of  Dr.  Manning,  of  Ipswich, 
invalid.  Ho  left  tho  bulk  of  his  property  to  found  a  High  School 
in  Ipswich,  disinheriting  his  son.     The  gi'ound  for  setting  the  will 

aside  was  insanity. Eour  hundi-ed  horses,  designed  for  the 

Bcrvice  of  tho  United  States  in  New  Mexico,  were  lost  by  a  stam- 
pede on  the  plains  recently. There  is  an  Isabella  grape  vine 

in  a  garden  at  Hartford,  which  measures  10 1-2  inches  in  diameter, 
and  8-i  feet  in  length.  It  has  ten  branches,  covers  a  space  of  over 
twenty  feet  in  breadth,  and  will  yield  from  ten  to  twelve  bushels  of 

grapes  this  year. Wealth  without  friends,  is  like  life  without 

health ;  the  one  is  an  uncomfortable  fortune,  the  other  a  miserable 

being. The  Portland  people  think  seriously  of  introducing 

water  into  the  city  from  Lake  Sebago,  forty  miles  distant.  The 
lake  is  sis  hundx'ed  feet  higher  than  Bramhail's  Hill  (tho  highest 
point  of  laud  in  the  city),  and  nine  hundred  higher  than  the  Atlan- 
tic.  A  water  spout  descended  at  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  on 

the  25th  ult.,  by  which  a  horse  was  washed  away  and  a  lady 

drowned. Twelve  millions  of  gallons  of  whiskey  are  sold 

annually  in  Cincinnati,  and  are  sent  thence  to  all  parts  of  the 
Union.     Thus  com  to  tho  value  of  two  millions  of  dollars  is 

annually  melted  into  alcohol. Five  things  are  requisite  to  a 

good  officer ;  ability,  clean  hands,  despatch,  patience  and  impar- 
tiality.   There  had  arrived  at  New  York,  daring  the  month  of 

August,  38,600  alien  passengers.  An  unusually  large  proportion 
was  made  up  of  Germans,  there  being  24,000  of  this  class  to  7800 

Irish. The  superintendent  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 

has  issued  an  order  to  dispense  entirely  with  labor  through  the 
whole  line  on  Sunday. Parker's  Hotel,  in  School  Street,  Bos- 
ton, now  in  process  of  erection  under  the  charge  of  that  skilful 
architect,  "Wm.  Washburn,  Esq.,  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  city. 
A  marble  front  of  six  stories  will  have  a  very  imposing  appear- 
ance.  Mrs.  I.  C.  Erost,  the  actress,  has  come  into  possession 

of  530,000  by  the  death  of  a  relative. In  Montreal,  a  machine 

for  sawing  firewood  worked  by  two  horses,  has  been  introduced, 
and  threatens  to  do  away  with  the  old-fashioned  method  of  sawing 
by  hand.     The  horses  are  driven  with  tho  machine  from  yard  to 

yard,  as    employment  offers. Messrs.  Wier  &  Cochran,  of 

Liverpool,  are  about  to  establish  a  line  of  packets  between  that 
city  and  Portland.  Four  or  five  clippers  will  bo  placed  on  tho 
line  immediately. 


tUagsitiE  ©atljcrings. 


MEDICINE  IN  TURKEY. 

The  state  of  medical  knowledge  is  extremely  low  in  Turkey, 
the  only  exception  being  in  some  of  the  larger  towns,  where  a 
few  of  the  practitioners  have  been  educated  in  Italy,  France  or 
Athens.  The  treatment  of  mild  and  chronic  cases  is  generally  in 
the  hands  of  charlatans  or  sorcerers.  Various  are  the  decoctions 
of  herbs  and  preparations  of  ointment  had  recourse  to  by  the 
one ;  while  the  others,  principally  women,  practise  incantations 
and  enchantments,  and  the  patients  are  often  carried,  when  al- 
most dead,  over  the  roughest  mountain  roads,  to  the  church  or 
convent,  and  there  left  to  die.  This,  of  course,  refers  to  the 
Greek  portion  of  the  population.  Some  empirics  confine  them- 
selves  solely  to  the  treatment  of  dislocations  and  fractures.  The 
means  used  by  such  people  are  juleps  and  ptisans,  with  hot  poul- 
tices of  ashes  and  water.  Bleeding,  blistering  and  dressing  of 
sores  are  usually  performed  by  the  barbers. 


New  College. — A  Polytechnic  College  for  the  State  of  Penu- 
Bylvania'has  been  organized,  and  has  been  in  existence  in  Phila- 
delphia for  more  than  a  year  past.  It  is  founded  on  the  plan  of  the 
industrial  colleges  of  continental  Europe,  and  is  designed  to  af- 
ford a  thorough  professional  education  to  students  intended  for  en- 
gineering, mining,  agriculture  and  the  chemical  arts.  The  present 
session,  which  is  just  commencing,  opens  under  flattering  auspices. 


Beeakwates  at  Peovinoetown. — The  general  government, 
this  sammer,  has  been  building  a  bulk-head  or  breakwater,  with 
spiles  and  plank,  on  Long  Point,  Pro vincetown,  1551  feet  in 
length,  and  about  four  feet  high  above  tho  smface  of  the  sand.  It 
was  completed  on  tho  10th  ult. 


There  is  a  great  crop  of  apples  in  western  Ohio,  where  good 
ones  are  plenty  at  thirty  cents  a  bushel. 

A  new  German  paper,  just  started  in  Detroit,  rejoices  in  the 
euphonious  name  of  Detroiter  Unterhaltungsblatt. 

A  process  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  which  ink  can  be 
removed  from  newspapers,  so  as  to  render  them  available  for  the 
printer  a  second  timo. 

Tho  great  elm  on  Boston  Common  can  be  historically  traced 
as  a  largo  tree  in  1686,  in  wliich  year  it  is  recorded  that  the  An- 
cient and  Honorable  Artillery  held  a  meeting  under  its  branches. 

Tho  Baptist  College  for  Wisconsin  has  been  located  at  Beaver 
Dam.  The  citizens  of  the  village  have  pledged  £15,000  iu  cash 
subscriptions,  and  furnished  a  site  worth  at  least  S4000. 

An  Irish  girl  in  Chicopee  went  to  a  dressmaker  to  get  a  shroud 
for  herself,  for  she  said  if  she  had  the  cholera  and  died,  her  com- 
panions would  provide  nothing  of  the  sort  for  her.  An  agreeable 
forethought. 

Chicago  is  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity  as  a  city.  She  com- 
menced in  the  race  for  commercial  prosperity  only  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years  since,  and  now  stands  unrivalled  amongst  the  cities  of 
the  west  for  the  construction  of  great  public  works  at  their  doors. 

The  St.  Anthony's  Express  says  that  iu  the  town  of  Minneap- 
olis, Iowa,  an  old  mud  turtle  was  recently  captured,  upon  whose 
venerable  back  was  found  "  1768,"  in  legible  figures.  The  in- 
scription, it  is  supposed,  was  carved  upon  his  shell  eighty-five 
years  since  by  some  of  the  early  French  voyagers. 

The  citizens  of  Florida  are  engaged  in  the  discussion  whether 
they  shall  remove  the  seat  of  government  as  the  constitution  pro- 
vides for.  Tallahasse,  the  present  location,  is  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  geographical  centre  of  the  State,  and  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  tho  centre  of  actual  population. 

"  The  art  of  the  writer,"  says  the  Edinburgh  lleview,  "  can 
only  be  acquired  pen  in  hand,  as  that  of  the  swimmer  must  be 
learned  in  the  water,  at  whatever  risk  ;  and  however  long  the  first 
experiment  may  be  delayed,  the  result  in  both  cases  is  almost  un- 
avoidably an  awkward  display  of  ill-durected  powers,  coupled 
with  distressing  and  unnecessary  effort." 

An  Artesian  well  at  Belcher's  sugar  refinery,  in  St.  Louis,  is 
2200  feet  in  depth,  and  the  process  of  boring  is  still  going  on.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  deepest  well  in  the  world.  At  the  depth  of  seven 
hundred  feet  a  vein  of  salt  and  water  was  struck,  and  at  fifteen 
hundred  a  quantity  of  remarkably  pure  sulphur  water  burst  forth, 
which  stiU  continues  to  issue  from  the  mouth  of  tho  well. 

A  little  girl  named  Ellen  Lyon,  aged  five  years,  while  playing 
near  the  margin  of  the  Cohocksink  Creek,  near  Philadelphia,  on 
an  afternoon  lately,  fell  in  and  was  drowned.  The  father  of 
the  child  went  to  the  creek  for  the  purpose  of  washing,  and  while 
in  the  water  felt  something  soft  under  his  feet.  On  bringing  it  to 
the  surface,  what  was  his  distress  and  horror  to  find  that  it  was 
his  own  child. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  wheat  in  tho  railroad  depots  at 
Richmond,  Virginia.  There  are  eight  large  mills  in  operation  in 
that  city,  and  two  of  them  grind  at  least  nine  hundred  barrels 
each  per  day.  It  is  mostly  shipped  however  for  the  South  Amer- 
ican market,  where  it  is  a  favorite  over  all  others.  The  climate 
does  not  sour  it,  and  the  secret  is  said  to  consist  in  packing  it 
while  it  is  hot. 


Sanis  of  ®oliJ. 


Ship-Bdilding. — There  are  now  on  the  stocks  at  Richmond, 
Me.,  ten  large  sized  ships  and  a  brig,  all  of  which  will  be  ready 
for  sea  this  fall. 


Jbmgn  Items. 

Over  seventy  members  of  the  Irish  constabulary  have  volun- 
teered to  join  the  British  troops  in  Turkey.  Some  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  subaltern  ranks  in  the  commissariat  department. 

Mr.  Stephenson's  tubular  bridge  over  the  Nile,  at  Benha,  is  to 
have  ten  arches,  and  is  to  be  870  feet  in  length.  The  Egyptian 
railway  will  pass  over  the  top. 

There  is  a  sum  of  about  £15,000  already  accumulated  from  un- 
claimed property  in  the  English  post-office,  and  this  amount  is 
about  to  be  dedicated,  with  the  consent  of  the  treasury,  to  pro- 
moting life  assurance  among  the  post-office  servants. 

Mons.  Barral  says  there  never  was  so  wet  a  June  in  France  as 
the  last.  Rain  fell  two-thirds  of  the  timo.  The  average  observed 
at  Marbone  was  74-100,  representing  a  saturated  atmosphere; 
the  minimum  was  59  and  the  maximum  was  86. 

Rev.  Thomas  Robinson,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  committed  sui- 
cide on  the  17th  of  August,  by  jumping  from  the  Shakspeare 
Cliff,  Dover,  a  height  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  feet.  His 
wife  was  at  a  hotel  at  Dover  awaiting  Ms  return  at  the  time. 

At  the  Westford  assizes  (Ireland),  tho  orphan  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sweeney  got  £5000  damages  against  the  Great  South- 
ern and  Western  Railway  Company,  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
their  father  and  mother,  who  were  killed  by  the  railway  accident 
at  Straflan,  last  autumn. 

A  single  lady  died  lately  at  St.  Malo,  France,  worth  four  mil- 
lions of  francs,  leaving  twenty-two  wills,  all  of  which  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  judicial  authorities  to  examine.  A  mamed  woman 
cannot  make  a  will  in  France — a  single  one  can — and  this  lady 
seemed  determined  to  enjoy  the  privilege  to  the  utmost. 

The  cholera  has  returned  with  extreme  severity  in  Paris.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  its  greatest  prevalence,  no  less  than  six  physicians 
fell  victims  to  its  ravages,  and  innumerable  cases  proved  fatal 
within  a  few  hours.  At  Marseilles,  its  vehemence,  and  the  panic 
which  attended  it,  have  happily  greatly  subsided. 

Two  lines  of  steamers,  one  French  and  the  other  Austrian,  run 
between  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  touching  at  various 
purts  on  the  coast,  and  aff"ording  opportunities,  almost  weekly,  for 
missionaries  and  others  to  pass  from  place  to  place.  Another  lino 
is  expected  soon  to  be  added. 

A  French  gentleman  has  invented  a  mechanical  apparatus 
which,  when  fixed  on  the  keel  of  a  vessel,  will  denote  accurately 
her  speed.  It  is  a  kind  of  dial  fitted  to  the  sliip  externally,  which 
corresponds  with  a  similar  indication  on  board.  It  is  about  to  be 
tried  on  one  of  Her  Majesty's  steamers. 

The  Prussian  Correspondenz  announces  that  a  new  levy  of  re- 
cruits is  about  ro  be  ordered  throughout  the  Russian  empire.  This 
will  be  the  tifch  since  the  commencement  of  the  Oriental  compli- 
cation, and  will  raise  the  total  amount  to  about  forty  per  one 
thousand  souls.  This  shows  the  enormous  wear  and  tear,  and 
that  the  reserves  are  already  exhausted. 

The  new  rockets  now  manufacturing  at  the  school  of  Maritime 
Pyrotechny,  at  Toulon,  have  been  tried  in  the  Fort  St.  Louis. 
These  rockets  of  ninety-five  c-entimetres,  are  armed  with  a  twelve 
pound  shell.  The  result  of  the  expeiimcnt  was  most  satisfactory. 
Hitherto  the^ range  has  never  exceeded  3300  or  35U0  metres.  On 
this  occasion  they  reached  a  distance  of  from  4000  to  4300  mi  trcs, 
or  more  than  a  league. 


If  the  minds  be  consonant,  the  best  friendship  is  between 

different  fortunes. — Fuller. 

....  The  conflict  of  patience  is  such  tliat  tho  vanquished  is 
better  than  tho  vanquisher. — Euripides, 

Wlien  things  are  plain  of  themselves,  a  set  argument  does 

but  perplex  and  confound  them. — Charron. 

....  It  is  better  to  judge  between  strangers  than  between  inti- 
mate 8  ;  for  by  the  first  one  is  sure  to  gain  a  friend,  and  by  tho 
other  an  enemy. — Bias. 

....  If  I  study  any  science  it  is  that  which  treats  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  myself,  and  instructs  mo  how  to  live  and  dib  well. — 
Montaigne. 

....  Virtue  is  reproached  as  design,  and  religion  as  only  in- 
terest. The  best  of  qualities  must  not  pass  without  a  but  to  allay 
their  merit  and  abate  their  praises. — Pen. 

....  In  conversation,  a  man  of  good  sense  will  seem  to  be  less 
knowing,  more  obliging,  and  choose  to  be  on  a  level  with  others, 
rather  than  oppress  with  the  superiority  of  his  genius. — Tattler. 

....  Knowledge  that  terminates  in  curiosity  and  speculation,  is 
inferior  to  that  which  is  useful ;  and  of  all  useful  knowledge,  that 
is  the  most  so  which  consists  in  a  due  care  and  just  notion  of 
ourselves. — St.  Bernard. 

....  Hope  is  the  last  thing  that  dieth  in  man  ;  and  though  it 
be  exceeding  deceitful,  yet  it  is  of  this  good  use  to  ns,  that  while 
we  are  trfl:velling  through  this  life,  it  conducts  us  in  an  easier  and 
more  pleasant  way  to  our  journey's  end. — Rochefoucauld. 


Joker's  IBnirget. 

How  to  get  a  good  wife — take  a  good  girl  and  go  to  the 
parson. 

The  man  who  was  struck  by  a  coincidence  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
recovery. 

Appropriate  exclamation  to  be  used  when  a  hole  is  found  in  a 
stocking — dam  it ! 

They  have  got  to  growing  chickens  so  large  in  Massachusetts, 
that  farmers  have  to  sell  them  by  the  quarter,  like  pork.  These 
are  chickens  to  crow  over. 

Money  is  so  scarce  in  the  west  that  when  two  dollars  meet  they 
are  such  strangers  to  each  other  that  the  owners  have  to  intro- 
duce them. 

A  western  editor  thinks  Hiram  Powers,  the  sculptor,  is  a  swind- 
ler, because  he  chisdkd  an  unfortunate  Greek  girl  out  of  a  block  of 
marble. 

"  Why  was  Noah  a  bad  mouser  V  "  Give  it  up."  "  Because 
he  was  forty  days  and  forty  nights  before  he  found  ary  rat 
(Ararat)." 

Grape  vines  grow  in  California  with  great  rapidity.  A  friend 
of  ours  put  a  saddle  on  one  the  other  day,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
single  night  was  carried  upwards  of  twenty-seven  miles. 

There  is  said  to  be  a  man  in  Worcester  who  has  lived  so  long 
upon  corn  bread  that  his  voice  had  become  husky,  his  hair  had 
turned  to  silk  like  that  which  grows  on  the  grain,  and  his  toes  are 
covered  with  corns. 

GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL,   BOUND. 

We  have  Volumes  I.,  H.,  IU.,  IV.,  V.  and  VI.  of  the  Pictorial,  elegatitly 
bound  in  cloth,  and  ■with  g^ilt  edges;  forming  Miperb  and  most  attractivo 
pajtor  ornaments  in  the  shapo  of  a  Eerica  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and 
each  Vol.  containing  nearly  1000  eDgravin^  of  men,  manners,  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  of  famous 
cities  and  beautiful  villages ;  of  pageants  at  home  and  abroad ;  of  fine  mari- 
time views ;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instnictivo 
subjects;  with  title-pages  and  indexes. 

Besides  the  many  illustrations,  they  embrace  in  their  pages  a  vast  amount 
of  original  tales,  sketches,  poems,  and  novelettes,  from  the  best  American 
authors,  with  a  current  news  record  of  the  times;  altogether  forming  an 
exceedingly  novel  and  elegant  series  for  future  reference  and  present  eiyoy- 
ment,  both  in  regard  to  reading  matter  and  Ulustrationfl. 

For  sale  at  our  office,  and  at  all  the  periodical  depots  throughout,  the 
Union,  at  S3  per  volume. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNIOIf. 

AN  ELEGANT,  MORAL  AND  REl'LNiiU 

MisceUaneous  Family  Jotunal, 

devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  origi- 
nal tales,  written  oipressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  eectarian 
questaons,  It  is  stricfly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  emphaticallyj 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  IfllLLIOlI, 

AND  A  WELCOME  VISITOE  TO  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

It  contains  tho  foreign  and  domestic  newa  of  tho  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertiflementfl  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE     MAMMOTH     SIZE, 

for  tho  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps 
of  contributors  are  regularlj*  engaged,  and  every  departmeut  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  aa 

the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  In 
tho  Union,  with  the  exception  of  GLEA80:<'e  Pictorial. 

Tho  Flao  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  new  and  boautiftil  typo,  and 
contains  1240  square  inches,  being  a  Jargo  wccldy  paper  of  eight  tuper-rojal 
quarto  pagoa. 

TEEMS     TO     SirBSCEIBEES. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,     £2  00 

4  subscribers,  "       "         "00 

8  "  "      "         13  00 

10  "  '»      «         2-1  00 

Onocopy  of  Thb  Fl.vo  of  ouiiTJ!tro5,and  one  copy  of  Glbasos's  riororoAt, 
S4  00  per  annum,  invariably  in  advance. 

„%  The  Flag  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  ncicspaper  depots  in  the  United 
StateSf  and  (^f  newspaper  carritrs^  at  PIVE  cents  ptr  sin§tt  copy. 
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FORTIFICATIONS  OF  SEBASTOPOL. 

The  city  of  Sebastopol  is  built  upon  a  chalk  plain,  raised  from 
about  four  feet  at  the  lowest  to  two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  at 
the  highest  part  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  bay  is  admira^ 
bly  defended  by  these  heights,  which  terminate  in  an  abrupt  shore. 
The  tall  masts  of  the  largest  ships  anchored  in  the  road  cannot  be 
seen  on  the  land  side  at  any  distance.  The  admiralty,  the  arse- 
nal, and  other  marine  buildings  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
which  is  enclosed  within  a  boundary  of  which  the  wall  is  casemat- 
ed.  The  casemates  arc  spaces  arched  with  brick  or  atone,  to 
cover  the  artillery  and  hide  the  troops.  They  arc  generally 
formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  ramparts,  and  are  bomb  proof.  The 
ramparts  and  bastions  are  said  to  be  cascmated  when  they  are  bo 
constructed  as  to  cover  the  embrasnres,  instead  of  leaving  them 
exposed.  The  Greek  Church  and  Market  Square  are  situated  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  city.  The  marine  hospital,  the  magazines, 
as  well  as  the  quarters  of  the  troops  of  the  garrison,  form,  on  the 
opposite  to  the  admiralty,  a  sort  of  suburb.  Sebastopol  is  not 
more  than  two  miles  and  a  half  in  its  greatest  length,  and  about 
1312  feet  in  its  least.  Its  population,  comprising  the  service  of 
land  and  water,  is  estimated  to  be  about  forty  thousand  souls. 
Tho  city  is,  properly  speaking,  nothing  more  than  an  immense 
garrison.  The  harbor,  which  can  be  compared  to  that  of  Malta, 
is  the  most  important  part.  The  magnificent  arm  of  the  sea  up- 
on which  this  little  city  is  situated,  and  which  serves  as  a  refuge 
for  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  has  been  the  object  of  con^ 
siderable  labors  which  have  swallowed  up  treasures.  This  arm, 
which  is  three  miles  and  a  half  long  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wide  at  the  mouth,  spreads  in  running  back  till  it  is  a  mile  wide, 
and  then  again  contracts  till  its  termination,  where  it  is  only  from 
six  hundred  to  seven  hundred  yards  wide.  The  entrance  of  the 
harbor  is  defended  by  two  very  formidable  batteries,  placed  at  the 
extremities  of  the  two  points  of  land  which  form  the  bay.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  bay,  about  a  mile  distant,  is  situated  the  military 
port  upon  a  little  arm  which  runs  to  the  southwest.  The  canal 
is  pierced  by  a  creek,  where,  in  ordinary  times,  dismantled  vessels 
are  perfectly  sheltered.  On  the  other  side  of  the  city,  in  the  bay 
of  the  arsenal,  another  creek  serves  for  caulking  vessels  of  war. 
Seen  from  the  entrance,  the  port  of  Sebastopol  presents  a  formid- 
able appearance.  On  the  side  of  Cape  Constantino  to  the  north- 
east, the  system  of  defence  is  composed  of  fixed  batteries  and 
other  works,  that  is,  a  first  battery  of  seventeen  cannons  in  bar- 
bette, a  little  above  the  flag-staff,  at  the  northeast.  By  barbette 
is  meant  an  elevated  platform  near  the  parapet,  which  receives  the 
battery,  and  no  uncovered  embrasures.  The  strength  of  Constan- 
tino is  of  one  hundred  and  four  cannons,  and  two  other  batteries  in 
masonry  of  seventy -five  and  of  thirty-four  cannons.  The  Rust^ian 
fleet  is  found  embosomed  between  these  last  batteries  and 
the  fort  of  Saint  Nicholas,  which  commands  at  the  left  the  en- 
trance of  the  interior  port  by  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  em- 
brasures, bearing,  according  to  a  recent  report,  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred pieces  of  artillery.  The  Fort  Alexander,  which  defends  at 
the  right  the  entrance  of  the  port,  is  furnished  with  eighty-four 
cannons  ;  then  comes  a  battery  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  can- 
nons, with  sixty-four  in  barbette,  and  finally  the  battery  of  the 
quarantine,  of  fifty-one  cannons  in  barbette.  Together,  these  for- 
tifications present  a  total  force  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy-four  guns ;  but,  taking  into  consideration  the  movable 
batteries  which  we  have  not  counted  among  these  forces,  we  ought 
to  say  two  thousand  guns  defend  Sebastopol.  In  regard  to  these 
batteries,  the  system  of  casemates  has  been  applied  in  their  con- 
struction to  the  exclusion  of  all  others ;  and  this  it  is  which 
makes  the  fortifications  of  Sebastopol  a  vei*y  remarkable  work. 
They  seem  nevertheless  to  be  constructed  of  soft  stone,  and  their 
solidity  has  been  very  much  doubted  by  many  military  engineers. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  fortifications  cost  thirty  five  millions  of 
dollars.  If  the  price  of  the  other  public  works  is  added  to  this 
sum,  the  total  expense  is  a  hundred  millions  for  works  of  all 
kinds  at  the  port  of  Sebastopol.  As  to  the  useful  action  of  such 
a  vast  number  of  guns  upon  so  limited  a  space,  experienced  men 
do  not  seem  to  agree  as  to  the  proper  direction  of  the  fire,  nor  on 
the  possibility  of  making  concur  advantageously  all  this  immense 
material  for  a  good  defence.  They  doubt  at  first  whether  the 
masonry  can  withstand  the  shock  of  a  rolling  fire  from  such  a 
great  number  of  pieces  of  artillery,  shaking  to  its  depths  the  bay. 
It  appears  that  the  means  of  ventilation  are  so  badly  combined 
that  after  a  small  number  of  discharges  it  will  be  impossible  to 
serve  the  pieces  and  point  them,  because  of  the  smoko.  The 
costly  fortifications  then  in  reality  are  but  scarecrows,  nothing 
more.  But  supposing  that  Sebastopol  were  raally  impregnable 
by  sea,  it  is  not  doubted  but  that  this  place  can  be  attacked  and 
reduced  by  land,  without  the  immense  means  of  defence  which 
garnish  the  bay  being  of  the  slightest  assistance.  An  English 
traveller  who  explored  the  Crimea  during  the  fall  of  1852,  stated 
at  that  time  that  the  place  was  entirely  uncovered  on  the  land 
side,  and  affirmed  that  a  corps  d'armee,  if  disembarked  in  one  of 
the  numerous  bays  which  indent  the  shore  south  of  the  city,  at  a 
few  miles  distant,  would  infallibly  sack  the  city,  provided  there 
was  a  sufficient  number  of  land  forces,  which,  in  these  given  cir- 
cumstances, would  garrison  Sebastopol.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Russian  government,  which  is  alarmed  now,  will  not  fail  to  fortify 
the  laud  side  ;  but  the  question  is  where  the  troops  can  be  obtained 
to  run  to  the  defence  of  Sebastopol  on  this  side.  Such  are  tho 
means  of  defence  which  protect  Sebastopol.  It  is  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  entrance  of  the  port  being  extremely  contracted,  there 
is  only  room  for  the  passage  of  one  vessel  of  the  line,  and  that 
this  passage  if  attempted,  must  be  effected  under  tho  fire  of  four 
hundred  guns.  Sebastopol  is  the  strongest  support  of  the  Russian 
power  in  the  Black  Sea.  Russia  loses  all  her  power  in  Asia  tho 
day  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  England  should  drive  her 
from  .the  formidable  citadel  where  she  has  been  enclosed  since  the 
commencement  of  hostilities. 


THE  SERFS  OF  RUSSIA. 

In  many  parts  of  Russia  the  peasants  believe  themselves  to  be- 
long to  the  soil,  a  condition  of  existence  which  appears  to  them 
natural.  Not  unfrequently,  when  about  to  be  sold,  they  send  a 
deputation  to  some  far-off  master,  of  whose  character  for  kind- 
ness reports  have  reached  them,  imploring  him  to  buy  them,  their 
lands,  their  children,  their  cattle.  And  if  this  lord,  so  celebrated 
for  his  gentleness,  be  without  money,  they  provide  him  with  it,  to 
be  sure  of  belonging  only  to  him.  In  consideration,  he  exempts 
them  from  taxes  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  thus  indem- 
nifies them  for  the  price  of  their  bodies,  which  they  have  paid  to 
him  in  advance,  by  furnishing  the  sum  that  ropresents  the  value 
of  the  domains  to  which  they  belong,  and  to  which  they  have 
obliged  him  to  be  their  proprietor.  The  greatest  misfortune  that 
can  happen  to  these  vegetating  men,  is  to  see  their  native  fields 
sold.  They  are  always  sold  with  the  glebe,  and  the  only  advan- 
tage they  have  hitherto  derived  from  the  modern  amelioration  of 
the  law  is,  that  they  cannot  now  be  sold  without  it.  The  fortune  of 
a  wealthy  man  is  computed  by  the  heads  of  his  peasants.  The  serf 
is  coined,  and  is  equivalent,  on  an  average,  to  ten  roubles  a  year 
to  his  proprietor,  who  is  called  free,  because  he  is  the  owner  of 
serfs. — Marquis  de  Custine. 
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TIEW  NEAR  NEW  BRIGHTOiV,  N.  Y. 

The  picture  we  give  below  represents  an  exceedingly  lovely 
locality  near  Kew  Brighton,  N.  Y.  This  beautiful  little  villajre  is 
in  Kichmond  couuty,  on  the  northern  end  of  Staten  Island,  some 
six  miles  from  the  great  metropolis  of  New  York.  It  is  a  chosen 
spot  during  the  summer  months,  of  thousands  from  the  city,  for 
relaxation  from  the  dust  and  turmoil  of  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares of  the  city.  And  the  air  of  quiet  serenity  in  which  the 
whole  landscape  reposes,  invests  it  with  a  charm  eminently  desi- 
rable to  those  who  for  so  many  months  of  the  year  are  circum- 
scribed by  high  walls  of  hrick  and  stone,  that  reflect  only  the 
glare  and  heat  of  the  burning  sun,  and  who  are  compelled  to 
breathe  so  long  the  confined  air  of  the  Babel  around  them.  No 
wonder  the  weary  votary  of  care  and  mammon  and  pleasure  is 
glad  to  throw  ofi^  the  thraldom  of  city  life,  and  inhale  once  more 
the  balmy  air,  redolent  with  the  sweets  of  nature's  choicest 
aromatics.  These  island  and  suburban  retreats  are  inviting 
oases  in  the  track  of  human  life,  and  glorious  restoratives  to  the 
worn  and  exhausted  energies,  so  severely  taxed  and  tasked  in  the 
eager  pursuits  of  life.  The  proximity  of  such  an  Eden  as  this 
to  the  great  world  congregated  in  New  York  must  be  a  source  of 


satisfaction.  Staten  Island  itself  lies  in  the  bay  of  New  York, 
and  constitutes  the  county  of  Richmond,  with  four  towns.  New- 
ark Bay  and  the  channel  cdltd  the  Kills  lie  on  the  north,  New 
York  harbor  and  the  Narrows  on  the  east,  Earitan  Bay  on  the 
soutli  and  Staten  Island  Sound  on  the  west.  The  surface  of  the 
islaTid  is  agreeably  diversified ;  the  soil  is  generally  good  for  cultiva- 
tion, while  it  has  the  advantage  of  nearness  to  the  city  for  a  mar- 
ket fur  such  produce  as  maybe  raised.  From  Richmond  Hill, 
the  summit  of  which  is  over  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  oceiiu,  a  fine  prospect  may  be  obtained,  which  may  be  enjoy- 
ed witJi  little  ellbrt  to  attain  it,  embracing  the  city  and  harbor  of 
New  York,  its  shipping,  fortifications,  islands,  Brooklyn,  and  the 
surrounding  country  on  Long  Island,  Hoboken,  and  the  adjacent 
portions  of  New  Jersey — a  scene  extremely  rich  and  beautiful. 
As  we  have  intimated,  New  Brighton,  lying  on  the  margin  of  the 
island,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  villages  in  the  State,  and  con- 
tains many  elegant  residences  occupied  by  families  from  the  city. 
The  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  a  large  and  imposing  edifice,  is  an 
asylum  for  superannuated  seamen,  located  a  short  distance  from 
New  Brighton,  and  many  a  hardy  tar  finds  here  a  soothing  retreat 
frotn  the  perils  and  vicissitudes  of  his  ocean  life,  where  he  may 


repose  his  worn-out  hulk  and  spend  his  declining  days  in  quiet 
preparation  for  the  grave.  The  passage  called  the  Narrows, 
through  which  most  of  the  vessels  going  from  or  returning  to 
New  York,  enter  its  harbor,  lies  between  Long  Island  on  the  east 
and  Staten  Island  on  the  west.  Its  shores  are  bold  and  com- 
manding, and  on  them  arc  situated  the  principal  forts  and  bat- 
teries for  t!ie  defence  of  the  harbor  and  city.  On  a  hill  near  the 
Narrows,  a  telegraph  signal  is  erected,  communicating  ^vith  the 
marine  telegraph  on  the  Merchants'  Exchange  in  Wall  Street  ia 
the  city.  The  New  York  quarantine  ground  is  on  the  north 
shore  of  Staten  Island,  opposite  to  the  villages  of  TompkinsvUle 
and  Stapleton,  and  steamboats  communicate  with  both  of  these 
places  daily  from  New  York.  One  can  hardly  look  on  a  view 
hke  that  below,  and  feel  that  American  scenery  is  altogether  mo- 
notonous, as  has  sometimes  been  said.  The  expanse  of  water 
spread  out  in  the  background — enlivened  here  and  there  with  .-^team 
and  sail  boat,  or  bearing  the  larger  raerchanttnen  with  their  white 
sails  spread  to  the  breeze,  while  anon  are  rising  hiiU,  that  gently 
ascend  from  the  water — and  the  plea.sant  landscape  in  thp  fore- 
ground, embosomed  in  foliage  and  skirting  the  margin  of  the  river 
orras  a  picture  varied  enough  to  captivate  any  eye. 
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VIEW   FROM   NEW   BRIGHTON,  STATEN  ISLAND,  ON  THE  NARROWS,  NEW  YORK. 
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[Written  for  Gleaaon'a  Pictorial.] 
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STRUGGLES   OF  A  HEART. 


bt  oliter  bodndeebt. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTER  XV. 

BTANTON  AND  ELLEN  LEATITT. 

That  the  promising  young  attorney,  Stanton,  was  violently  in 
love  with  Ellen  Lcavitt,  became  Biore  and  more  apparent.  Ho 
had,  at  first,  scarcely  acknowledged  it  to  himself;  but  he  was  not 
long  in  doing  so.  He  could  not  help  it.  He  was  blinded  to  ev- 
erything else;  ho  no  longer  remembered  his  pure  and  long  cher- 
ished love  for  Mari:\.  He  forgot  his  declarations  to  her  that  no 
other  one  could  induce  him  to  dethrone  her  image  from  his  heart. 
He  was  intoxicated  (infatuated,  wc  might  almost  say),  by  the  sin- 
gular fascinations  of  Ellen,  which  wc  can  compare  to  nothing. 
Her  wit,  Iier  gay  manners,  her  varied  accomplish  men  ts,  which 
made  her  an  ornament  of  the  ball-room,  all  these  did  not  have  so 
much  etfect  upon  Stanton,  as  that  nameless  magic,  which  gives 
some  women  such  q  dangerous  power  over  the  opposite  sex. 

Stanton  rode,  and  walked,  and  spent  long  evenings  with  her; 
he  accompanied  her  to' every  public  place;  be  was  her  inseparable 
companion,  and  declared  lover.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
he  was  an  accepted  one. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  would  be  carious  to  inquire,  whether 
EUen  also  loved  Stanton  in  return.  AVas  it  such  a  sentiment 
which  led  her  to  accept  him  (who,  though  an  ambitious  and  rising 
lawyer,  was  not  decidedly  an  "eligible,"  in  point  of  fortune), 
when  she  had  successively  rejected  much  more  splendid  offers  1 
Had  all  the  world  been  mistaken  in  judging  of  her  motives,  and 
had  she  acted  throughout  with  regard  to  the  dictates  of  her  heart? 
The  idea  was  absolutely  inadmissible  by  any  one  who  knew  her 
well,  and  knew,  with  all  her  fascinations,  what  a  haughty,  cold 
Belfishncss  had  eaten  and  rusted  away  the  little  heart  which  she 
might  ever  have  possessed.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  look 
for  other  reasons  for  her  conduct. 

Ellen  had  not  been  wholly  unconscious  of  the  previous  state  of 
Stanton's  feelings — it  only  sharpened  her  hatred  of  the  inoffeud- 
ing  and  gentle  Maria.  By  attracting  him  away  from  her,  she 
simply  intended  to  do  JlarJa  a  disservice ;  other  circumstances 
growing  out  of  Mark's  mercenary  projects  upon  his  uncle's  prop- 
erty supei-vened,  and  led  her  to  accept  Stanton,  as  then  the  only 
means  of  depriving  Maria  of  an  ally  dangerous  to  their  schemes. 
What  these  schemes  and  reasons  were,  will  be  displayed  in  the 
aeqnel. 

Stanton  saw  Maria  only  upon  business.  Ho  felt  humbled  in 
her  presence ;  her  quiet,  sad,  but  stUl  cordial  air  reproached  him 
{so  he  felt)  for  his  estrangement,  and  made  his  present  passion 
seem  a  madness  beside  his  earlier  and  loftier  love.  But  these 
effects  were  only  momentary — he  was  not  often  exposed  to  them; 
and  Ellen's  star,  after  they  had  gone,  always  rose  higher,  and 
gleamed  over  liis  heart  still  more  like  the  Sirius  which  it  was. 

Stanton  was  sm-prised  one  day,  not  long  after  the  events  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  chapter,  to  receive  a  visit  from  Browuly 
Brown,  E;  q ,  whom  he  had  always  carefully  avoided.  He  saluted 
the  unscrupulous  pettifogger,  therefore,  as  he  entered  his  office, 
distantly,  and  in  a  cold  tone  inquired  what  sei-vice  he  could  ren- 
der for  him.  Mr.  Brown  answered,  by  handing  to  him  a  scaled 
document,  which  Stanton  took  and  glanced  at  the  endorsement. 
It  was  entitled  "  Tlw  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  Mr.  Jacob  Leav- 
itt."     He  looked  in  astonishment  from  the  paper  to  Mr.  Brown. 

"  What  is  this  V  ho  inquired,  as  if  be  could  not  believe  his  eyes. 

"It  is  what  you  see,"  returned  Brown.  "It  is  a  will  which  I 
drew  up  at  Mr.  Leavitt's  request  not  long  before  his  death.  It 
was  executed  at  his  house,  in  my  presence,  and  sealed  up — by  an 
accident  I  took  it  away  with  me.  When  I  discovered  the  mis- 
take, I  intended  to  return  it,  and  until  yesterday  supposed  that  I 
had  done  so.  I  stumbled  over  it  by  accident  also,  in  looking  over 
a  drawer  in  my  office.  It  is  sufficient  for  mo  to  exhibit  it  to  you," 
he  continued,  resuming  possession  of  the  document,  "since  I 
know  its  contents.  I  shall  surrender  my  accidental  trust  to  Mr. 
liOavitt's  nephew  and  heir,  who  is  named  executor." 

So  Bflying,  he  withdrew.  Stanton  mused  a  moment,  and  a 
vague  suspicion  flitted  over  his  mind;  but  on  second  thought,  he 
concluded  nothing  to  be  more  natural  than  that  a  will  should 
havo  been  made  by  tlr.  Lcavitt.  He  hastened  to  inform  Maria 
of  the  circumstance.  She  had  no  knowledge  of  any  will,  and  did 
not  believe  that  her  husband  ever  had  employed  Brown  ;  but  she 
could  not  speak  with  certainty.  But  the  communication  threw 
her  into  a  profound  grief,  since,  as  Stanton  told  her,  all  that  had 
been  done  in  settling  her  late  husband's  estate  would  be  of  no 
account,  but  that  the  tedious  process  of  law  must  be  again  gone 
through.  And  in  a  very  few  weeks,  before  she  could  possibly  re- 
ceive her  share  out  of  the  estate.  Mi-.  Laybach  would  bo  driven 
from  his  home,  and  she  should  be  helpless  to  save  him.  Sho  en- 
treated Stanton  to  hurry  the  business  as  fast  as  possible ;  but  she 
did  not  tell  him  the  distress  which  sent  her  weeping  to  her  room 
when  he  had  gone. 

The  will  was  duly  presented  for  probate  by  Mark,  who  was  sole 
executor  named.  Maria's  name  was  not  even  mentioned ;  but  the 
whole  estate  was  bequeathed  in  equal  portions  to  Mark  and  his 
sister  Ellen.  Stanton  examined  it  closely  ;  there  was  no  disputing 
its  genuine  character.  The  only  circumstance  of  suspicion  in  the 
matter  was  Brown's  agency;  but  this  was  overcome  by  the  unim- 


peachable character  of  the  two  witnesses  to  the  execution  of  the 
paper. 

This  new  instance  of  neglect  and  cold  nnkindness  towards 
Maria,  on  the  part  of  her  husband,  added  new  poignancy  to  the 
sorrows  which  already  overwhelmed  her.  The  circumstance  of 
Mr.  Laybach's  inextricable  embarrassment  alone  induced  her  to 
insist  (as  Stanton  informed  her  that  she*raight)  upon  her  rights  of 
dower.  But  she  did  this  with  visible  reluctance,  compelled  only 
by  her  anxious  desire  to  soften  the  misfortunes  of  her  foster  parent. 

It  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  every  adverse  circumstance  crowded 
upon  the  unfortunate,  but  still  young  and  lovely  Maria.  Every 
day  seemed  to  make  an  addition  to  her  load  of  griefs,  which  lacer- 
ated her  heart.  Yet  did  she  wear  still  the  same  quiet,  gentle 
demeanor,  and  her  countenance  bore  yet  no  furrowed  traces  of 
discontent  or  impatience;  but  only  the  same  unobtrusive,  tender 
melancholy,  which  diffused  itself  over  her  delicate  features,  like  a 
cloud  before  the  summer  sun  shading  a  bank  of  violets. 

A  few  weeks  passed  by,  and  Sir.  Laybach  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  fair  mansion,  which  he  had  been  forced  to  sell, 
and  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a  humble  house  in  the  village. 
But  the  necessity  was  not  so  galling  to  his  pride,  as  it  was  to 
Maiia's  affections.  She  drowned  her  own  griefs  in  soitow  at  her 
inability  to  do  anything  to  avert  the  storm ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
her  foster  parents,  looked  forward  with  the  most  anxious  impa- 
tience to  the  acquirement  of  her  own  means,  which  would  enable 
her  to  alleviate  the  bitterness  of  their  misfortune.  This  she  had  a 
near  prospect  of  being  able  to  do. 

Mark's  final  accounting  as  executor  was  but  a  few  days  off. 
By  an  order  obtained  from  court,  he  had  converted  all  the  immov- 
able property  into  available  funds,  and  ho  announced  himself 
quite  ready  for  a  disti-ibution. 


CHAPTEB   SVI. 


A   DOUBLE   ECLAIRCISSEMENT. 


"  It  never  rains,  but  it  pours,"  is  the  doctnnc  of  a  homely, 
quaint  adage;  it  is  truer  in  its  metaphorical  than  its  natural 
meaning. 

Mark  Leavitt  spent  a  great  portion  of  his  time  in  the  city,  in- 
dulging in  the  most  extravagant  habits.  He  played,  gave  costly 
entertainment;^,  and,  gcr^erally,  was  plunged  into  the  wildest  ex- 
cesses. At  homo  he  preserved  the  appearances  of  sobriety,  and 
Ted  a  life  which  did  not  subject  him  to  great  scandal ;  but  really, 
at  the  time  we  speak  of,  ho  was  nearly  bankrupted  by  his  many 
extravagances. 

A  few  days  before  the  final  settlement  of  affairs  was  to  come 
on,  Mark  went  to  Kew  York,  saying  he  should  return  in  time. 
The  day  had  now  arrived,  and  Stanton  attended  in  court,  as 
Maria's  agent ;  but  Mai-k  did  not  appear.  Some  time  was  passed 
in  waiting,  when  Stanton,  who  was  impatient,  determined  to  go 
to  his  house.  Ellen  was  in  the  sitting-room;  she  rose  hastily,  for 
he  had  not  announced  himself.     He  inquired  for  Mark. 

"  Sit  down  here  with  me  on  this  tetea-teie,"  said  Ellen,  seating 
herself  again  by  way  of  reply. 

"  I  have  no  time,"  begun  Stanton. 

"YouAaye  time;  I  shall- tell  you  nothing  if  you  refuse,"  said 
Ellen,  in  an  affected  pet.  Her  slightest  wishes  were  law  to  him 
— he  complied.  "  You  would  neglect  me  for  business,"  contin- 
ued she,  in  the  same  tone.  "  I  will  not  occupy  any  such  secon- 
dary place.  But  now  that  you  are  reasonable,  I  will  answer  your 
question.     Read  that ;  I  have  just  taken  it  from  the  post-office." 

Stanton  took  the  note.     Ic  ran  simply  thus  ; 

"Dear  Sister, — I  start  to-day  for  Liverpool— shall  return 
when  I  get  out  of  funds.  Hope  they  will  have  a  good  time  in 
settling  uncle's  estate;  advise  them  to  come  to  Liverpool. 

"Adieu,  IMaek." 

"  Heavens !"  exclaimed  Stanton,  "  what  has  ho  done  1" 

"  Ho  has  simply  settled  the  estate  by  carrying  it  all  off  with 
him,"  replied  Ellen,  in  the  coollest  possible  manner,  and  without 
changing  a  feature. 

"And  you  knew  of  this?"  inquired  Stanton,  with  a  look"  of 
surprise  and  reproaeli. 

"Do  you  accuse  me  V  queried  Ellen,  her  eyes  flashing  upon 
him  with  a  glance  which  subdued  him  in  nn  instant,  addino- 
haughtily,  "I  am  not  on  the  witness  stand;  I  shall  not  answer." 

"Pardon  mc,"  returned  he,  in  a  confused  tone,  "I  meant 
nothing.     But  it  will  ruin  Maria." 

A  momentary  gleam  shot  fi'om  Ellen's  eyes. 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  she,  in  a  cold,  mattcr-of  course  tone. 

Stanton  sat  a  moment  in  silence,  then  rose  to  go. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  V  inquired  Ellen.  "  Are  you  still 
so  much  attached  to  your  old  JJame  that  you  wish  to  pursue  my 
brother?" 

Stanton  felt  the  sneer;  but  ho  had  become  so  infatuated,  her 
slightest  word  could  command  his  resolution.  He  hesitated  a 
moment,  as  if  a  painful  struggle  wore  going  on  in  his  mind.  Ho 
finally  said : 

"I  must  inform  Mrs.  Leavitt  of  the  circumstance,  since  I  am 
her  counsel.  But  I  shall  certainly,  dear  Ellen,  do  nothing  to 
wound  your  feelings." 

So  saying,  be  took  his  hat,  and  directed  bis  steps  towards  the 
cottage  in  which  Maria  now  resided  with  her  foster-parents.  He 
entered  and  found  her  sitting  alone.  She  welcomed  him  with  a 
smile — the  same  quiet  smile  which,  at  times,  found  its  old  lodg- 
ment in  Stanton's  heart.  Ho  communicated  the  Intelligence  to 
her  in  a  few  brief  words ;  and,  regarding  his  promise  to  Ellen, 
held  out  to  her  no  hope,  as  he  might  havo  done. 

"Just  Heaven  I"  exclaimed  Maria,  in  dcspairuig  accents,  "am 
I  to  be  forever  the  victim  of  misfortune  V 


Sho  covered  her  face  wii;h  her  hands ;  she  held  up  for  a  moment, 
but  the  emotion  was  too  much  for  her  nerves,  ah-eady  sti-ung  to 
their  highest  tension.  She  sunk  back,  pale  and  fainting,  and 
would  have  fallen  upon  the  floor,  had  not  Stanton  sprang  to  her 
side.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  his  pulses  beating  hotly  and 
rapidly.  Thatvoice,  which  once  had  been  such  music  to  his  soul; 
that  form,  which  had  once  been  his  ecstacy  to  touch ;  the  sorrow- 
laden  cadence  of  the  one,  the  pale  lifelessncss  of  the  other — the 
effect  of  his  words — smote  him  now  with  tndden  and  powerful  re- 
morse. The  old  passion  returned  like  a  rushing  flood  upon  his 
heart;  ho  ti-erabled  and  staggered  beneath  his  delicate  burden. 
His  love  for  Ellen  in  that  moment  rose  up  before  him  like  a  hide- 
ous phantasy — he  awoke  as  from  a  long  dream  of  infatuation, 
intoxication  and  wild  frenzy. 

"  Maria,  Maria !"  he  whispered,  in  thick,  agonized  tones,  in  her 
unconscious  ear.  "Awake,  return!  Your  life-long  lover  calls 
you  back  1     O,  God,  what  have  I  done  ?    How  have  I  dreamed  ?" 

He  showered  her  pale  forehead,  her  violet-hued  eyelids,  her 
blanched  lips,  with  passionate  kisses ;  he  strained  her  fragile, 
ethereal  form  to  his  bounding  heart.  Maria  opened  her  eyes 
amidst  these  passionate  demonstrations ;  again  and  again  he  im- 
printed burning  kisses  upon  her  cheeks. 

"Maria,  dearest  Maria,"  exclaimed  he,  "say  that  yon  can  for- 
give your  wandering  lover — my  heart  is  forever  yours." 

Maria  started  up  and  released  herself  from  his  arms. 

"  You  !"  she  exclaimed,  "the  betrothed  husband  of  Ellen  Leav- 
itt !  Ealse  to  me — false  to  her  1  Can  it  be  possible  that  you  are 
not  mad  ?" 

"  I  have  been  mad,"  replied  Stanton,  huskily,  sinking  down  be- 
fore her.  "  I  have  been  drugged  into  horrible  forgetfnlness  and 
frightful  dreams.  But  the  spell  is  over;  my  heart  has  returned  to 
its  true  allegiance,  never  more  to  wander.  Believe  me,  Maria,  I 
love  you  with  a  love  which  cannot  die  1  Do  not,  do  not,  I  entreat 
you,  I  conjure  you,  if  you  have  one  spark  of  mercy  left  for  me,  do 
not  reject  it!" 

These  tones  were  passionately,  despairingly  sincere;  the  light 
of  love  struggled  on  his  pale,  dreamy  countenance,  with  the  dark 
shadows  of  trembling  fear.  Maria's  heart  overflowed  with  old, 
long  pent-up  feelings  ;  her  head  fell  trustingly  on  his  breast,  while 
tears  of  conflicting  emotion  came  into  her  eyes.  He  clasped  her 
warmly  to  his  bosom,  he  covered  her  lips  again  with  kisses,  as  he 
whispered,  in  heartful  tones  : 

"  We  shall  be  happy  yet,  dear  Maria.  Eorget  the  frightful 
past !" 

She  lay  for  a  moment  confidingly  and  unresistingly  Jn  his  arms  ; 
then  she  again  released  herself  with  gentle  force  from  his  grasp. 
She  covered  her  face  for  a  moment  to  hide  the  tears  which  flowed 
freely,  but  soon  wiping  them  from  her  eyes,  she  assumed  a  more 
distant  air,  and  said,  in  a  voice  which  struggled  to  be  calm  and 
cold ; 

"It  cannot  he,  Mr.  Stanton;  I  cannot  listen  to  the  vows  of  a 
man  who  is  at  this  moment  affianced  to  another.  You  deceive 
her,  or  you  deceive  me." 

"  Maria,  Maria !"  returned  Stanton,  vehemently,  "  this  language 
is  cruel !  I  confess  that  I  have  been  led  astray ;  I  have  been 
guilty  of  treason  to  my  own  heai*t.  Will  you  forbid  me  to  repent  3 
This  hour  has  cured  my  fatal  madness  ! — this  day  will  I  tell  Ellen 
that  I  am  free  from  her  hanefiil  influence.  0,  Maria,  consent 
then  to  be  mine !  I  pray  you  not  to  destroy  my  first  hope  of 
returning  happiness." 

Maria  remained  silent  for  a  moment.-  Stanton's  manner  con- 
vinced her  that  he  was  in  earnest,  but  pride  forbade  her  to  alter 
the  decision  she  had  given  ;  she  consented  to  modify  it  a  little. 

"  No  more  now,"  sho  said,  firmly.  "  Your  future  conduct  may 
induce  rao  to  hear  you  again." 

Stanton  humbly  acquiesced  in  her  command;  he  merely  an- 
swered, "  Permit  me,  then,  to  hope  V 

And  saying  which,  he  left  the  room,  with  a  countenance  on 
which  various  emotions  expressed  themselves;  but  high  above 
all  slione  a  stern  resolve,  which  exalted  his  air  and  braced  his 
steps. 

He  had  not  proceeded  many  steps  before  he  encountered  Old 
Sam,  the  late  faithful  servitor  of  Maria — faithful  still,  but  no 
longer  in  her  service,  under  the  altered  condition  of  her  life.  She 
had  felt  herself  compelled  to  discharge  him,  sorely  against  her 
own  inclinations,  and  greatly  to  the  grief  of  Old  Sam,  who  would 
have  been  willing  to  follow  her  fallen  fortunes,  no  matter  how  low 
they  went.  In  Stanton's  present  state  of  feeling,  the  sight  of  this 
one  honest  being,  whose  feelings  of  devotion  had  suffered  no 
change  towards  Maria,  was  both  a  reproach  and  a  pleasure  to 
him ;  and  bo  grasped  the  hand  of  the  battered  old  sailor  with 
almost  fraternal  aflection. 

"  Misfortune  is  never  tired  of  harassing  your  mistress,"  said 
he,  in  a  sympathiziing  tone,  which  he  knew  would  find  an  echo  in 
the  old  man's  breast.  Stanton  related  to  him  the  story  which  has 
been  already  told. 

"  The  rascally  smuggler  1"  exclaimed  Old  Sam,  with  an  ener- 
getic gesture.  "I  always  said  that  Mark  Leavitt  deserved  to  be 
strung  from  the  yard  :u*m.  I  hope  I  shall  live  to  seo  it  done,  yet ! 
You'll  give  chase,  wont  you  ?" 

Stanton  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"It's  too  bad  to  let  the  lubberly  shark  off  so,  while  there's  a 
shot  in  the  locker.  Fll  follow  him,  if  you'll  only  let  me  ;  if  /  get 
once  alongside,  I'll  haul  down  his  pirate  flag.  Only  tell  me  to  go, 
Mr.  Stanton,  and  I'll  start  to-monow,  if  I  have  to  go  in  a  long 
boat." 

"It  would  be  useless,  my  good  follow,"  returned  Stanton. 
"Besides,  there  is  yet  one  remedy;  we  will  first  try  that." 

"I  hate  to  see  Mark  get  off  so,"  said  Old  Sam,  a  little  discon- 
tentedly.    "  It's  just  as  you  say,  though,  Mr.  Stanton." 
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A  few  more  words  passed,  when  Stanton  left  Old  Sam  to  go 
directly  to  his  office.  Judge  B ,  who,  since  Stanton's  remark- 
able display  of  powers  in  a  cause  argued  before  him,  which  we 
mentioned,  had  been  Stanton's  steadfast  friend,  he  found  awaiting 
him.  The  old  judge  rose  and  extended  his  hand.  After  the 
usual  cii-ilities  of  meeting,  he  said  : 

"Mr.  Stanton,  you  are  district  attorney  for  this  distiict.  I 
congratulate  yon.** 

"  /.'"  returned  Stanton,  in  some  surprise— for  though  he  was 
not  ignorant  that  his  name  had  been  proposed,  he  had,  from  the 
apparent  hopelessness  of  the  case,  made  only  faint  exertions  to 
attain  the  honor;  and  therefore  the  announcement  came  unex- 
pectedly upon  him. 

*' I  presume  I  am  indebted  to  you,  judge,  for  this  distinction. 
I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  obligation." 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

TH5  PCKSDIT. — TUE    DISMISSAL. 

The  next  day,  day  after,  indeed,  a  week  passed  after  Stanton's 
interview  ^Wth  Maria,  and  he  did  not  once  visit  his  Jiaucee,  Ellon 
Leavitt.  Once  only,  either,  did  he  see  Maria — then  simply  to 
announce  to  her  that  Mark's  securities  were  forgeries ;  and  that, 
therefore,  all  hope  of  recovering  her  share  of  her  husband's  prop- 
ertv  was  quite  destroyed.  He  did  not  dare  yet  say  more  to  her, 
though  he  burned  to  do  so. 

The  discovery  of  Murk's  doable  villany  excited  the  strongest 
feelings  in  Stanton's  breast.  He  wondered  and  reproached  him- 
self that  such  consummate  knavery  should  have  existed  beneath 
his  eyes,  and  yet  escape  undetected,  until  it  had  finished  all  the 
mischief  at  which  it  aimed.  He  felt  now  a  threefold  interest  in 
bringing  Mark  to  punishment ;  beside  a  natural  desire  to  see  jus- 
tice done,  he  wished  to  see  Maria  avenged,  and  his  own  possible 
remissness  excused.  But  there  seemed  to  be  little  hope  of  a  suc- 
cessful pursuit  of  Mark ;  though  the  gentlemen  whose  names  he 
had  forced,  insisted  upon  a  trial,  and  Old  Sam  begged  Stanton  to 
be  permitted  to  exhibit  in  this  way  his  devotion  to  his  mistress. 
An  indictment  for  forgery  having  been  found  against  Mark,  Old 
Sam  finally  obtained  the  necessary  authority  and  means  to  follow 
him  by  the  next  steamer,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  him  back  to  jus- 
tice. Stanton  had  little  confidence  in  the  proceeding — less  in  the 
old  sailor's  skill  to  manage  it ;  but  he  could  not  resist  the  honest 
ser^"ito^'s  urgent  entreaties  and  Maria's  desire.  Old  Sam  started, 
therefore,  vowing  that  he  would  make  a  voyage  around  the  world, 
before  he  would  give  up  search  for  the  villain  who  had  robbed  his 
late  kind-hearted  and  unfortunate  mistress. 

Stanton  was  in  a  dilemma  with  reference  to  Ellen,  which,  now 
that  nothing  remained  to  be  done  in  the  aflfair  of  Mark's  defalca- 
tion (or  rather,  now  that  nothing  more  could  be  done  at  present), 
recurred  in  full  force  upon  him.  How  was  he  to  put  an  end  to 
the  relation  which  subsisted  between  Mm  and  the  sister  of  the 
defaulter  I  To  do  it  in  some  way,  he  was  quite  fully  and  firmly 
resolved  since  his  interview  with  Maria;  the  only  question  was, 
how  to  manage  the  delicate  business.  It  must  be  confessed,  he 
felt  embarrassed;  this  embarrassment  and  consequent  indecision 
finally  designated  to  him  his  course  of  action.  He  sat  in  his 
office  one  afternoon,  his  mind  running  on  this  subject,  when  a 
servant  from  Willow  Place  placed  a  lady-like  note  in  his  hand. 
It  was  from  Ellen,  simply  signifying  her  wish  to  see  him  immedi- 
ately. This  summons  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  disobeyed ;  and 
Stanton  rose,  inwardly  resolving  to  make  this  call  the  occasion  of 
putting  an  end  to  his  present  state  of  embarrassment.  He  half 
expected  a  storm,  since  he  knew  Ellen's  temper,  which  would  not 
brook  neglect;  and,  indeed,  he  more  than  half  desired  one — pre- 
ferring to  encounter  Ellen's  anger,  than  to  expose  himself  again 
to  the  strange  power  of  her  fascinations.  The  one  he  felt  equal 
to ;  the  other,  he  did  not  know  himself  well  enough  to  be  even  yet 
■without  fears. 

As  he  approached  the  house,  a  new  consideration  presented 
itself.  What  justification  could  he  plead  for  the  violation  of  a 
solemn  promise?  Not  to  Ellen  (he  was  not  at  all  fearful  of  her 
requiring  from  him  any  justification),  but  to  his  own  conscience. 
He  reached  the  house  and  rang  the  bell,  without  having  found  any 
better  than  the  one  he  gave  Maria — madness.  Bather  himibling, 
it  was  to  entertain  and  plead,  inforo  conscientiae,  suck  a  defence  for 
the  course  he  proposed  to  take — ^but  not  more  so  than  the  reflec- 
tion, that  it  was  for  Ellen  Leavitt  that  his  heart  had  strayed  away 
from  its  early  and  holy  love. 

He  had  not  much  time,  however,  for  debating  the  question. 
His  ring  was  answered,  and  he  found  himself  in  a  moment  in 
the  parlor,  whose  reminiscences,  a  short  time  before  bo  pleasing, 
now  were  hateful  and  humiliating.  He  could  not  help  feeling  a 
little  awkward  on  Ellen's  appearance ;  but  her  manner,  which  was 
cold  and  distant,  soon  rid  him  of  that  by  rousing  his  pride, 

"I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Stanton,  for  your  condescen- 
sion in  honoring  my  request  so  promptly,"  began  Ellen.  "I 
appreciate  the  honor,  since  I  know  how  valuable  your  tiftie  has 
become.  Don't  trouble  yourself  for  an  apology,"  she  added,  as 
Stanton  hesitated  in  replying  to  this  address.  "You  have  not 
called  upon  me  in  nearly  two  weeks.  I  know  the  reason ;  you 
have  been  too  busy  in  branding  a  felon's  mark  upon  my  brother's 
name.  I  have  no  control  over  your  actions  ;  I  only  charge  you 
with  making  me,  his  sister,  an  accomplice  in  your  baseness." 

EUen's  eye  flashed,  as  she  said  tliis,  with  magnificent  hauteur. 

"  Ton,  an  accomplice  !     You  charge  me  with  a  crime  !" 

"  I  charge  you  with  a  baseness,  Mr.  Stanton.  Your  conduct  has 
not  had  the  dignity  even  of  crime." 

"  Will  you  favor  me  by  being  a  little  more  explicit,  Miss  Leav- 
itt 1  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  your  language  when  applied 
to  me." 


"  Your  conscience  docs  not  accuse  you  ?  I  will  come  down, 
then,  to  your  comprehension.  Was  it  not  enough  that  you  con- 
stantly took  the  part  of  that  amiable  hypocrite,  Maria,  against 
us,  that  you  should  also  use  the  confidential  information  wliich  I 
gave  you,  in  order  to  institute  criminal  prosecutions  and  pursuit 
of  my  brother?" 

"  As  to  that,  the  information  was  public.  I  had  a  right — and, 
as  a  public  officer,  it  was  my  duty  to  act  upon  it." 

"  Public-!"  exclaimed  Ellen,  her  eyes  flashing  still  more  scorn- 
fully, "  How  came  it  so  ?  I  confess,  it  was  public  as  soon  as  I 
told  it  to  you  in  confidence,  and  under  your  promise  that  you 
would  do  nothing  to  my  brother's  injury." 

"  Your  brother  is  a  felon,"  returned  Stanton,  his  anger  rising 
at  Ellen's  tone  and  taunts.  "I  made  no  promises  to  shield  a 
criminal." 

"  You  taunt  mo  with  his  misfortunes  !  An  admirable  sense  of 
justice  in  a  distinguished  district  attorney,  whose  duty  it  would 
seem  to  be  to  obtain  information  like  a  spy,  and  act  upon  it  like 
an  informer !  Permit  me  to  say,  Mr.  Stanton,  that  I  do  not  ad- 
mire the  character.  I  have  no  faith  in  a  man  who  breaks  one 
promise — who  betrays  me  for  a  scheming  pauper.  Go,  marry  my 
uncle's  widow,  if  you  please,  and  share  all  that  you  gain  from 
your  conduct  towards  my  brother.  I  absolve  you  from  all  pro- 
mises made  to  me.  It  will  save  you  the  baseness  of  breaking  them." 

Ellen's  face  was  pale,  and  her  eye  darted  lightnings  of  scorn. 
Stanton  rose. 

"I  will  not  recriminate.  Miss  Leavitt.  I  will  not,  to  a  lady, 
use  the  language  which  I  might  be  forced  to  employ." 

"  I  despise  your  lenity  !  Do  your  worst,  Mr.  Stanton  !  I  dare 
say  it  will  not  entirely  overwhelm  me,"  interrupted  Ellen,  sarcas- 
tically.    Stanton  did  not  notice  the  remark,  but  proceeded  : 

"  Neither  shall  I  defend  my  conduct,  since  you  do  not  require 
it.  But  I  must  be  permitted  to  express  my  obligations  to  you, 
for  relieving  me  of  an  engagement  which  is  equally  distasteful  to 
both  of  us.     I  am  happy  to  find  that  we  agree  so  well,  finally." 

Ellen's  face  at  this  sarcasm  grew  paler  than  before  with  anger. 
She  stamped  her  foot,  and  darted  a  fiery  glance  at  Stanton. 

"  Impertinent !"  she  began,  in  a  tone  of  passion.     "  You — " 

But  Stanton  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence. 
With  a  suave  countenance  and  a  graceful  bow,  he  begged  permis- 
sion to  wish  her  good  evening,  and  left  the  parlor,  leaving  Ellen 
still  more  vexed  at  his  exit,  which  deprived  her  of  all  further 
opportunity  to  vent  her  anger  upon  him.  The  coolness  with 
which  Stanton  received  his  dismissal,  too,  excessively  irritated 
her  pride,  as  well  as  disappointed  her  calculations.  She  had  re- 
lied upon  the  possession  of  so  much  influence  over  him,  that  she 
might  treat  him  as  she  pleased,  and  still  compel  him  to  remain 
devoted  to  her.  She  wished  to  humble  him  ;  to  frighten  him  from 
the  course  he  was  pursuing  towards  her  brother;  to  drive  him  to 
give  up  Maria.  But,  for  certain  potent  reasons,  she  did  not  wish 
to  drive  him  away  from  herself,  as  her  language  imported,  and 
which  she  now  saw  Stanton  was  glad  to  accept  in  its  literal  sense, 
without  a  word  of  entreaty  or  submission.  She  had  overdone  her 
purposes — foiled  them  by  her  O'wn  violence ;  which,  however,  in- 
stead of  causing  her  to  reproach  herself,  made  her  only  the  more 
bitter  against  Stanton,  and  Maria,  who  now  nearly  equally  shared 
her  hatred. 

On  the  other  hand,  Stanton  left  the  house  and  returned  to  his 
office,  heartily  rejoiced  that  Ellen  had  given  him  the  clue,  without 
any  exertion  on  his  ovra  part,  to  escape  from  his  perplexities. 
She  had  dismissed  him,  and  there  his  own  responsibility  in  the 
matter  ceased. 

On  the  following  day,  Stanton  resolved  to  call  and  see  Maria, 
to  urge  again  upon  her  his  suit,  to  which  all  obstacles  he  con- 
ceived to  be  now  removed.  She  could  not,  he  thought,  if  she  en- 
tertained for  him  a  spark  of  the  feeling  which  he  wished  her  to ;  if 
she  reciprocated  in  any  degree  the  passion  which  burned  in  his 
breast  with  still  greater  ardor  because  of  its  momentary  eclipse, 
she  could  not  refuse  to  reward  it  with  her  hand. 

It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  afternoon.  The  elements  seemed 
to  promise  him  all  that  he  desired  most,  and  he  walked  along  in 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Laybach's  cottage,  his  heart  beating  high 
with  hope.  He  reached  it,  and  was  shown  into  the  humble  parlor. 
This  contrasted  violently  with  the  elegance  which  Maria  had  pos- 
sessed in  former  days — with  the  elegance  which  he  had  witnessed 
on  the  previous  afternoon  suiTounding  Ellen  Leavitt.  But  such 
reflections  did  not  have  room  in  his  thoughts  when  Maria  appear- 
ed, looking  to  him  as  lovely  as  ever,  in  her  half  weeds,  her  gentle 
and  quiet  air. 

Stanton  proposed  a  walk,  Maria  consented,  and  in  a  moment 
was  ready  to  accompany  him. 

"What  a  glorious  sunset!"  exclaimed  Stanton,  as  they  sallied 
out  together.  "Isn't  it  singular?  That  single  cloud,  the  only 
one  in  sight,  standing  like  a  massive  shield,  its  thick  edges  bril- 
liant with  gold,  before  the  fiery  sun.  I  should  wish  Alexander 
Smith  could  see  that.    Do  you  read  Smith  ? 

'  t've  seen  the  western  sky 
AU  washed  with  fire,  while  in  the  niitlat  the  8UU 
Beat  like  a  pulne,  welling  at  every  beat 
A  spreading  wave  of  light.' 

Isn't  it  the  perfection  of  descriptive  poetry  ?" 

"Does  not  wisdom  tell  you,"  replied  Maria,  with  a  significant 
smile,  and  glance  at  Stanton,  "never  to  waste  your  worship  on  a 
setting  sun  V 

There  was  a  slight  tinge  of  melancholy  in  Maria's  tone,  despite 
her  smile,  which  instantly  caused  Stanton  to  make  an  application 
of  her  remark. 

"I  worship  the  beautiful  everywhere,"  replied  he,  warmly. 
"  It  is,  therefore,  that  I  worship  you,  Maria,  and  have  worshipped 
you  so  long.    But  you  are  not  a  setting  sun ;  you  are  young  and 


beautiful  still,  hut  colder  to  me  than  the  moon's  rays.    Why  do 
you  treat  me  so,  Maria?" 

"  Do  you  not  deserve  it  ?  Have  you  forgotten  that  you  are 
affianced  to  Ellen  Leavitt?" 

"It  is  true  no  longer,"  returned  Stanton,  impetuously.  "  She 
has  dismissed  me." 

"And  so,  rejected  by  her,  you  plead  to  me.  It  is  amusing!" 
And  Maria  burst  into  a  laugh  which  had  lost  none  of  its  ringing 
music.     Stanton  colored  with  vexation. 

"  You  are  unreasonable,"  replied  he.     "  Was  it  not  before  my  ■ 
rejection  {if  you  choose  to  call  it  such,  when  she  only  anticipated 
me ) ,  that  I  oifered  you  my  love  ? — and  did  you  not  bid  me  hope  ?  " 

"  You  are  too  impatient !" 

"  Impatient !  How  many  years  is  it  since  I  first  became  a  suitor 
for  your  hand  ?  If  you  love  me,  Maria,  but  one  iota — if  there  is  a 
single  spark  of  regard  for  me  in  your  breast,  I  beseech  you  to  end 
my  suspense !" 

Stanton's  tones  were  earnest  and  passionate.  Maria  hesitated 
a  moment  before  replying.     She  finally  said  : 

"Mr.  Stanton,  I  will  do  you  justice.  I  confess  that  your  senti- 
ments are  not  without  an  echo  in  my  breast ;  that  my  heart  was 
yours,  even  when  I  refused  your  love  on  the  eve  of  my  wedding 
with  Mr.  Leavitt.  Truly,  it  was  never  otherwise.  But  I  rejected 
you  for  gold  and  position.  I  was  guilty  in  doing  as  I  did.  I 
confess  it,  and  my  punishment  has  been  just." 

Her  voice  faltered,  and  she  wiped  a  tear  from  her  eye  as  she 
reached  this  point.     She  continued : 

"  My  duty  bade  me  reprove  your  rash  advances,  while  I  was 
Mr.  Leavitt's  wife — but  God  pardon  me  the  feelings  which  strug- 
gled with  my  duty !  I  sinned  in  entertaining  them — it  is  another 
reason  why  I  have  rightly  suffered.  Now,  it  is  true,  there  is  no 
legal  impediment  between  us,  but  circumstanc.es  are  changed.  I 
refused  you  when  you  might  justly  have  accused  me  of  preferring 
the  wealth  of  another  to  yourself.  Now,  I  am  unfortunate,  and 
you  are  fortunate.  You  have  gathered  fame,  position,  and  no 
doubt  with  them  wealth,  or  the  near  prospect  of  it.  We  have 
simply  changed  places.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  I  refused  you 
when  I  was  fortunate  and  happy,  and  accept  you  when  I  am  un- 
fortunate and — but  I  will  not  add  unhappy;  lam  contented.  I 
will  deal  frankly  by  you.  I  have  given  you  my  sentiments  to- 
wards you;  but  I  must  add  also,  that  unless  kind  fortune  returns 
me  my  inheritance,  so  wrongfully  taken  from  me,  I  shall  never  ac- 
cept the  hand  of  any  man.  I  shall  live  to  do  penance  for  my 
faults,  which  brought  all  my  misfortunes  upon  me." 

A  bright  flush  suffused  the  face  of  the  speaker ;  she  walked  with 
her  eyes  fixed  modestly  on  the  ground.  In  vain  Stanton  urged 
upon  her  the  injustice  of  acting  upon  the  motives  she  had  sug- 
gested, the  unnecessary  self-sacrifice,  the  Heedlessness  of  her  scru- 
ples, the  hopelessness  of  ever  regaining  the  fortxme  which  Mark 
had  no  doubt  squandered. 

"  You  sacrifice  your  own  feelings  to  the  fear  of  a  suspicion 
which  no  one  who  knows  you  can  entertain — which  I  am  the  first 
to  scout.  You  do  yourself — you  do  me  wrong.  I  beg  of  you  to 
recall  that  decision,"  xirged  Stanton. 

"  I  cannot  do  so ;  I  am  resolved  !"  firmly  replied  Maria.  "  I 
will  not  deny,"  she  added,  blushing  slightly,  "  that  I  ?wpe;  and  I 
do  not  forbid  you,  if  your  feelings  do  not  change,  to  hope  also. 
But  nothing  can  induce  me  to  change  my  resolution." 

As  she  pronounced  these  words,  she  stopped  before  the  gate  of 
her  own  house.  Stanton  seized  her  hand,  which  she  did  not  with- 
draw, and  pressed  it  passionately  in  his  own. 

"  You  madden  me,  Maria !  How  can  you  be  so  cruel  V  ex- 
claimed he,  in  earnest  but  desponding  accents. 

"  Forget  me,  Ered !"  (it  was  a  long  time  since  she  had  pro- 
nounced that  famQiar  name,  and  it  sounded  musically  in  Stan- 
ton's ears.)  "Forget  me,  forget  the  past !"  she  answered.  But 
the  tear  that  stood  in  her  eye  belied  the  wish  expressed  in  words. 

"Never,  never  I"  was  Stanton's  vehement  ejaculation;  and 
pressing  her  hand  again  with  warm  fervor,  he  turned  down  the 
street,  and  Maria  entered  the  house. 

Stanton  returned  moodily  home,  and  now  looked  with  the  most 
eager  anxiety  for  news  from  Old  Sam.  He  counted  the  days 
which  must  elapse  before  the  arrival  of  a  Liverpool  steamer,  with 
the  anxious  interest  of  a  man  condemned  to  death  notching  upon 
a  stick  the  daily  consumption  of  his  brief  span  of  life.  With  little 
more  hope,  indeed,  did  he  look  for  the  news.  He  had  no  reason- 
able expectation  that  it  would  prove  favorable ;  but,  like  the  un- 
happy criminal,  still  indulged  himself  in  di'eams  of  some  miracu- 
lous interposition,  which  would  give  him  a  respite  of  happiness. 

When  the  day  at  last  came,  he  was  wrought  up  into  a  fever  of 
anxiety.  He  was  not  disappointed  in  receiving  a  letter,  post- 
marked at  Liverpool,  and  bearing  unmistakable  evidence  of  being 
from  Old  Sam.  He  opened  and  read  it  with  trembling  haste  and 
eagerness.     The  letter  was  unique — we  give  a  copy : 

"  LiVEEPOOL,  April  the  4th. 

"Mr.  Stantox,  Esq., — Sir,  I've  dropped  anchor  in  this  'ere 
port,  as  you'll  pcrceavo.  This  is  a  monstrous  big  city,  split  my 
eyes  !  I  feel  like  a  lugger  in  a  reg'lar  nor'caster,  and  no  rudder 
to  steer  by.  Consaming  the  shark  (I  mean  Mr.  Leavitt),  I  haint 
heern  a  word,  and  can't  find  out  anything  about  what  tack  he's 
gone  off  on.  But  I'll  get  his  bearings  'fore  long ;  and  if  I  do, 
blow  me  if  I  don't  bring  him  home  under  bare  poles  !  I  haiut 
good  at  ■writing.  My  fingers  is  stiff — so  ray  duty  to  my  Mistress, 
God  bless  her! — and  no  more  from  your  obedient  sarvant,  Sam." 

The  letter  crushed  Stanton's  hopes,  which  had  involuntarily 
arisen  on  its  receipt.  He  fell  almost  into  despair,  and  cursed  him- 
self for  relying  upon  an  old  sailor  like  Sam,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  devotion,  evidently  did  not  know  how  to  take  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  object  he  had  in  view.  He  sent  the  letter  to  Maria,  but 
did  not  call  then.  He  hardly  dared  to  trust  himself. 
[concluded  next  week.] 
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ROOM  IN  WHICH  GEN.  PIERCE  WAS  BORN. 

CONCORD,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  view  nt  the  top  of  the  page  represents,  from  an  advantnge- 
ons  point  for  effect,  the  pleasant  town  of  Con-jord.  This  plat|e, 
the  political  capital  of  New  Hampshire,  lies  on  both  sides  oi  the 
Merrimack,  and  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  State.  Superficially, 
it  is  a  large  to^vn  (ten 

miles  square),  and  em- 

braces  five  villageswith-  —  ~^^^^      ^ 

in  its  borders.  East 
and  West  Concord  con- 
tain, severally,  from 
three  to  four  hundred 
inhabitants  ;  FishenUle 

(intbcnorth  part),about 
one  thousand,  and  the 

Centre  Village  a  little 

more  than  rive  thou- 
sand, making  the  whole 

population     f  u  1 1     ten 

thousand.      There    are 

six  sheets  of  water  with- 
in  the   borders   of   the 

town,     which     occupy 

eighteen     thousand 

acres.     One  of  these  is 

Lake  Penacook,  about 

one    mile    and  a  half 

long,  up  among  the  hUts 

northwest  of  the  Centre 

Village,  quite  a  hundred 

ftet  above  the  level  of 

the   Merrimack.      The 

surface  of  Concord  is 

diversified  with  hills 

and  valleys,  and  is  gen- 
erally   very    pleasing. 


Parallel  with  the  Merrimack,  for  many  miles  above  and  below, 
stretches  one  of  those  remarkable  reefs  of  sand,  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  proves  that  the  ocean  once  swept  over  this  whole 
country.  Thjs  reef  is  of  precisely  the  character  of  those  often 
seen  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  must  have  been  formed  by  a 
strong  current,  sweeping  where  the  bed  of  the  Merrimack  now  is. 
Lycll  presumes  that  the  White  Mountains  formed  a  respectable 
group  of  islands  at  the  time.  Upon  this  reef  nothing  grows 
thriftily  save  hard  or  pitch  pines.  When  these  are  cut  down,  a 
sub-growth  of  white  birch  aiTd  dwarf  oats  springs  np.  These 
lands  are  therefore  worthless,  selling  for  ten  or  twelve  dollars  an 
acre,  though  within  half  a  mile  from  the  Centre  Village,  while 
those  on  the  west,  beyond  one  and  within  two  miles,  sell  for  from 
liftv  to  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  The  Merrimack  comes  from 
Lake  Winnipiseogee,  "  The  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit,"  and  is  a 
river  tet.-niing  with  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  at  every  turn. 
Losing  the  ruggcdness  of  much  of  its  up-country  sceneiy  at  this 
point,  nature  and  art  here  mingle  equally  in  every  view.  The  in- 
tenal — the  level  of  alluvial  land  on  either  side — is  about  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  wide  on  the  average,  and  is  pictzurcsqnely  studded 
with  large  elm  and  walnut  trees,  some  of  the  former  three  or  four 
hundred  years  old.  Where  the  Centre  Village  now  stands,  the 
once-powerful  tribe  of  Penacooks  had  their  principal  town,  and 
the  virtuous,  peace-loving  Passaconaway  held  over  them  his  mild 
dominion.  The  marriage  of  his  daughter  has  been  beautifully 
celebrated  in  Whittier's  "  Bridal  of  Penacook ;"  nor  less  beauti- 
fully has  that  poet  sung  the  praise  of  the  "clear  winding  Merri- 
mack." Opposite  Pisherville  is  a  small  island,  which  was  perhaps 
formed  by  tlie  wash  of  the  Conioocook,  an  impetuous  stream 
which  runs  through  the  village,  and  empties  its  foaming  waters 
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into  the  Merrimack  at 
this  point.  Over  this 
island  the  track  of  the 
Northern  Raih-oad  is 
laid  ;  and  few  who  are 
whirled  along  by  the  en- 
gines, ever  think  that 
here,  in  1678,  the  arm 
of  a  single  captive  wo- 
man slew  eleven  sturdy 
savages.  The  Centre 
Village  was  laid  out  a 
hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  years  ago  (at  least 
Main  Street  was),  but 
its  growth  was  very 
slow  up  to  about  the 
year  1832.  Forty  years 
since,  Coacord  people 
were  wont  to  do  most 
of  their  trading  at  Hop- 
kinton,  where  the  Gen- 
eral Court  met ;  but  the 
one  vote  that  made  Con- 
cord the  locale  of  the 
State  House,  turned  the 
tide  of  fortune,  and 
Hopkinton  is  now  re- 
duced to  two  stores,  and 
is  a  sort  of  mushi'oom 
Nineveh.     At  present 
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(iie  town  is  rapidly  and  health- 
fully progressing,  both  in  pop- 
ulation and  beauty.  Concord, 
like  Washington,  was  design- 
ed, from  the  first,  for  a  towa 
of  "  magniliccnt  distances," 
and  nearly  all  occupy  a  con- 
siderable area  alnjut  their  dom- 
icils  for  ornamental  grounds. 
Manv  of  the  inhabitants  take 
a  commendable  pride  in  the 
cultivation  of  rare  trees  and 
flowers ;  and  the  planting  of 
trees  along  the  sidewalks  has 
not  been  forgotten  :  so  that,  in 
time,  the  village  will  be  one  of 
the  most  delightful  in  New 
Endand.  At  the  north  end 
of  Main  Street  some  consider- 
ate person  planted  two  rows 
of  elms  on  either  side  of  the 
street,  and  they  now  form  al- 
most a  continuous  axxli  in 
summer  time  for  a  consider- 
able distance.  Embowered 
among  tliese  is  the  oldest 
house  bcPA'cen  Boston  and 
Canada.  It  was  the  parson- 
age house  of  the  tirst  minister, 
Kev.  Timothy  Walker,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  one  of  his 
descendants,  who  has  re-fin- 
ished it  in  the  old  style,  yet 
has  been  Maloneish  enough 
to  put  au  incongraous  back 
part  to  it.  The  lower  end  of 
Slain  Street  is  very  well  onia- 
mented  with  some  stately  elms 
of  the  olden  times,  under 
■whose  branches  are  the  dwell- 
ings of  many  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respectable  families. 
Here  lived  the  late  General 
Hill,  and  still  lower  down,  the 
Countess  Rumford,  a  view  of 
whose  residence  is  also  given. 
The  State  Prison,  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  Methodist  Bibli- 
cal Institute,  and  Rumford 
and  Ralfe  Asylum,  comprise 
the  chief  public  institutions. 
The  building  in  which  Gfcn. 
Pierce  formerly  kept  his  law  office,  as  represented  herewith,  is  on 
the  westerly  side  of  Main  Street,  southeiist  of  the  yard  of  the 
State  Capitol,  or  State  House.  Gen.  Pierce  occupied  for  his 
office  two  rooms  in  the  second  story,  immediately  over  the 
"Franklin  Bookstore."  The  building  was  erected  in  1 828  by  a 
company,  of  which  the  late  Ex-Governor  Isaac  Hill  was  a  propri- 
etor. He  was  at  first  one  of  three  proprietors,  but  subsequently 
purchased  the  whole ;  and  for  many  years  it  bore  the  name  of 
*'  Hill's  Brick  Block."  The  town  of  Concord  then  contained  less 
than  one  half  its  present  population.  This  edifice  was  the  second 
one  of  brick  erected  within  the  town  limits  for  business  purposes^ 
and  the  first  which  was  occupied  for  stores.  Mr.  Hill,  immedi- 
ately after  its  completion,  removed  into  it  his  "Franklin  Book- 
store "  and  printin.;-olhce,  comprising  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot 
establishment.  R^  also  published  here,  from  1S38  to  1851  inclu- 
sive, a  monthly  agricultural  journal,  called  the  "Farmer's  Monthly 
Visitor,"  which  had  an  extensive  circulation,  and  was  continued 
by  him  until  compelled  to  relinquish  it  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Ill  18+7  or  18-tS,  Mr.  Hill  disposed  of  his  title  to  the  building  to  a 
brother-in-law,  Hon.  Richard  H.  Ayer,  of  Manchester.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  an  office  was  fitted  up  in  it  for  Mr.  Pierce. 
The  building  was  afterwards  called  "  Ayer's  Block,"  until  Mr.  B. 
W.  Sanborn  purchased 
it,  together  witli  the 
"Franklin  Bookstore," 
since  which  it  i.s  called 
•'  Sanborn's  Block." 
Many  people,  however, 
have  always  known  it  as 
the  "Patriot  Block." 
In  the  third  story  of  the 
building  in  which  Gen. 
Pierce  has  had  his  office 
is  the  "  Franklin  Hall." 
It  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  minerals  be- 
longing to  the  State,  col- 
lected by  Dr.  C- T.  Jack- 
son, who  made  its  geo- 
logical survey  a  f e  w 
years  since,  and  sundry 
curiosities  and  speci- 
mens belonging  to  the 
Concord  Society  of  Nat- 
ural History.  This  col- 
lection includes  curiosi- 
ties brought  from  Mexi- 
co by  Gen.  Pierce.  The 
engraving  below  gives  a 
view  of  the  residence  of 
Gea.  Pierce,  at  Concord, 
previous  to  his  being 
called  to  fill  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Concord,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Merrimack, 
which  is  the  principal 
river  of  this  region,  are 
well-cultivated  inten'ale 
lands.  The  business  be- 
tween Boston  and  Con- 
cord was  formerly  done 
bv  mcan=  of  tht:  Aliddle- 
sex  Canal  and  locks,  on 
the  Merrimack  River; 
but  since  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railroads,  the 
canal  has  been  abandon- 
ed. The  great  increase 
notwithstanding,  both  of 
ravel  and  trade,  between 
these  two  places,  is  one 
of  the  best  proofs  of  the 
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superiority  of  railroad  transportation.  Concord  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  business,  wealth  and  population,  by  the  extension  of  nu- 
merous railroads  to  various  points.  The  Concord  Railroad  has  a 
splendid  depot,  from  which  start  the  trains  running  north,  south, 
east  and  west;  they  also  have  an  extensive  freight  depot,  three 
hundred  feet  in  length.  In  connection  with  these  buildings,  they 
have  a  large  engine  house,  machine  shop,  repair  shop,  paint  shop, 
and  car  house,  with  extensive  wood  sheds.  In  the  centre  of  the 
building  is  a  large  and  commodious  hall,  accommodating  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  people.  The  buildings  belong- 
ing to  the  Northern  Railroad  are  not  so  extensive  as  those  of  the 
Concord ;  they  have  a  large  machine  shop,  a  repair  shop,  and  one 
of  the  best  engine  houses,  in  New  England.  The  Boston,  Con- 
cord and  Montreal,  the  Concord  and  Clarcmont,  and  Portsmouth 
and  Concord  Railroads  are  mgre  or  less  dependent  upon  the  two 
former  roads  for  various  accommodations.  The  main  village  is 
situated  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  Merrimack  River,  and  extends 
over  a  surface  of  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  from  a  half  to 
three  fourths  in  width.  Many  of  the  streets  are  handsomely  laid 
out,  and  are  beautifully  adorned  by  shrubbery  of  various  kinds. 
On  Main  Street,  six  rods  in  width,  is  situated  the  State  House,  in 
the  centre  of  a  beautiful  common,  with  a  thrifty  growth  of  maple 


and  elm  trees.  Much  of  th® 
mercantile  business  of  ih^ 
place  is  done  on  Main  Streets 
which  runs  norflj  and  south 
from  the  State  House,  nearly 
a  mile  e.ich  way.  All  of  the 
pnlilic  houses,*  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  manufacto- 
ries and  shops,  may  here  be 
found.  Near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  State  Street,  two 
miles  in  length,  also  a  very 
handsome  street,  is  situated 
the  Jlcthodist  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, a  theological  school. com- 
menced in  1847,  and  now  in 
successful  operation.  The 
State  prison  is  located  on  this 
.'treet.  On  the  westerly  side 
of  the  Concord  and  Claremont 
liailroad  is  a  very  extensive 
iron  foundry,  with  several 
mills  and  shops,  with  various 
kinds  of  machinery,  propelled 
by  steam  power.  There  are 
also  several  establishments  for 
the  manufacture  of  coaches 
and  other  vehicles.  Some  are 
very  distinguished  for  their 
superior  skill  and  workman- 
ship, and  employ  a  large 
amount  of  labor  and  capital. 
In  the  Concord  portion  of 
Fisherville,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Contoocook  River  with 
the  Merrimack,  six  miles 
north  of  the  main  village, 
about  half  of  which  is  in  Con- 
cord and  the  other  half  in  Bos- 
cawen,  there  are  a  large  cot^ 
ton  factory,  many  other  manu- 
facturing establishments,  and 
sites  for  two  other  factories 
equal  to  the  one  already  com- 
pleted. This  village,  on  both 
B  des  the  Contoocook,  has 
grown  up  rapidly,  and  is  still 
increasing.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Northern  and  Claremont 
Railroads,  which  afibrds  great 
facilities  for  transportation. 
The  west  village,  better  known 
as  the  West  Parish,  is  situated  about  half  way  between  Fishen-ille 
and  the  main  village.  Here  are  manufactured  some  of  the  finest 
flannels  and  blankets  in  the  country.  The  Concord  and  Clare- 
mont Railroad  pass  through  this  place.  The  east  village,  situated 
on  the  easterly  side  of  the  Merrimack  River,  is  a  very  thrifty  and 
growing  place,  connected  with  the  main  village  by  Federal  bridge ; 
also  by  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad. 


THE  BESIUENCE   OF    GEN.  PIERCE,  AT    CONCORl*.  NEff  HAMISHIRE. 


NEBRASKA. 

The  editor  of  the  Western  Bugle,  who  is  well  posted  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  West,  thus  describes  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  this  region  : — This  territory,  now  causing  so  much  excite- 
ment in  the  world,  in  its  broad,  general  extent  is  overrated.  It 
is  not  a  perfect  paradise.  There  are  storms  and  winds,  cold  and 
heat,  sandy  plains  and  fertile  valleys — the  very  best  and  the  very 
worst  of  land  in  its  hmits.  There  is  no  country  on  the  globe  that 
will  suit  every  person.  What  some  will  call  advantages,  others 
will  consider  faults.  Thus  it  is  with  the  tastes  and  judgments 
of  the  human  race.  There  certainly  is  no  more  fertile  land  on 
the  continent  than  may  be  found  in  the  proposed  territory  of 
Nebraska — upon  the  valleys  this  may  generally  be  found.     The 

country  lies  in  high  wav- 
ing swells,  like  the  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean  in  a 
tempest,  with  an  occa- 
sional broad,  lake-like 
prairie  just  gently  ruffled 
by  the  breeze.  There  is 
in  many  places  a  scarcity 
of  timber,  though  there 
are  good  groves  in  the 
valleys,  on  the  hillsides 
and  on  the  margin  of 
the  streams  ;  the  princi- 
pal varieties  are  species 
of  oak,  elm,  linden,  hick- 
ory, black  walnut,  hack- 
berry,  coffee,  bean  and 
mulberry.  The  country 
is  well  adapted  to  com 
(which  nowhere  grows 
more  luxurious),  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, beans,  potatoes 
and  all  other  culinarj' 
roots  and  vegetables 
raised  in  Ohio.  Fruits 
will  doubtless  grow  fine- 
ly, as  is  indicated  by  the 
iibnndance  of  wild  fruit 
everywhere  to  be  found. 
Apples,  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  grapes, 
currants,  gooseberries, 
raspberries  and  straw- 
berries do  well ;  many  of 
these  are  indigenous  to 
the  climate,  and  grow  in 
profusion.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  limestone 
and  chalk,  and  we  are 
told  that  coal,  iron  ore 
and  magnesia  have  also 
been  found.  Game  is 
plenty ;  in  the  western 
part  vast  herds  of  buffalo 
ai-e  found.  Deer,  elk,  an- 
telope, bear,  mountain 
sheep  and  wolves  are  also 
common  in  the  same  re- 
gion. Fish  are  genenU- 
ly  plenty,  but  decrease 
in  greater  elevation. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING -ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Gleason'e  Pictorial.] 
THE  HOPE  THAT  BREATHES  OF  SPRING. 

BT  CiKOLISZ   E.   HOWB. 


Leaf  by  leaf  the  roses  Cill, 

Drop  by  drop  the  springs  run  dry, 
One  by  one,  beyond  reciill, 

Summer  beauties  fade  and  die: 
But  the  roses  bloom  again, 

And  the  springs  irill  gush  anew, 
In  the  pleasant  April  rain, 

And  the  summcr'a  flun  and  dew- 
So  in  hours  of  deepest  gloom, 

When  the  springs  of  gladness  ftil, 
And  the  roses  in  their  bloom 

Droop  like  maidens  wan  and  pale, 
'We  shall  hud  some  hope  that  lies 

like  a  silent  germ  apart, 
Hidden  Cir  from  careless  eyea, 

In  the  garden  of  the  heart. 

Some  sweet  hope  to  gliidncsa  wed. 

That  will  spring  afresh  and  new, 
TVhen  griefs  winter  shall  have  fled, 

Giving  place  to  sun  and  dew. 
Some  sweet  hope  that  breathes  of  eprlng, 

Through  the  weary,  weary  tune. 
Budding  for  its  blossoming, 

In  the  spirit's  silent  clime. 

[AVrittCQ  for  Glea£on'a  Pictorial.] 

A  TALE   OF  SUSPICION. 


BY    ALICE    CAItET. 


It  i3  a  good  many  years  ago  now  since  there  came  into  our 
neighborhood  of  Cloveniook  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Dud- 
ley. He  pm-chased  a  piece  of  ground  of  a  poor,  hard  working 
farmer,  which  everybody  thought  was  a  bad  selection,  for  it  bad 
been  neglected  and  was  overgrown  with  briers  and  thistles,  the 
fences  were  down  and  the  lean  cattle  made  the  poor  pasture  fields 
look  more  barren  than  othenvise  they  would  have  done.  The 
flat  woods  were  full  of  standing  pools,  and  flocks  of  dirty,  closely 
picked  geese  flew  at  and  cackled  at  the  strangers  who  passed 
along.  The  dwelling  was  built  of  rough  stones,  and  with  its 
broken  windows,  battered  doors  and  sunken  porches,  looked 
comfortless  enough. 

The  ground  was  mostly  hilly,  too,  and  the  ravines  were  full  of 
springs,  the  waters  of  which  were  not  unfrcquently  ducted  into 
old  barrels  which  were  planted  in  the  ground  for  the  convenience 
of  thirsty  colts  and  cows,  and  in  other  places  reservoirs  of  planks 
ten  or  a  dozen  feet  square  were  made,  through  which  the  afore- 
said geese  splashed  and  squatted  between  intervals  of  grass- 
picking  and  being  picked  themselves. 

Across  hollows  of  twenty  and  thirty  and  forty  feet  in  width 
these  waters  sometimes  spread  themselves,  flomng  shallowly  or 
rather  soaking  their  way  along  and  causing  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
coarse  grass  to  spring  up  in  the  summer  season,  wherein  the 
black  snakes  and  turtles  delighted.  The  farm  boasted  of  no 
bams  or  other  out-houses,  but  hay-stacks  leaning  aside  and  per- 
haps partly  eaten  away  by  the  hungry  cattle,  stood  here  and  there 
about  the  fields,  roofed  over  with  straw,  yet  freely  exposed  to  the 
bleaching  of  rain  and  sun.  I  remember  thinking  the  place  quite 
irredeemable,  and  many  a  time  I  have  leaned  aciosi  our  fence 
and  fed  fresh  grass  to  the  two  oxen  that  were  never  unyoked  from 
month  to  month,  nor  from  year  to  year.  They  were  not  very 
well  matched,  which  I  thought  almost  a  disgrace,  for  our  own 
oxen,  were  deeply  red  and  so  alike  I  could  not  tell  one  from  the 
other;  but  these  of  our  neighbor,  one  was  black  and  the  other 
white,  one  large  and  the  other  small,  one  with  his  tail  cut  off  and 
the  other  with  a  tail  that  dragged  on  the  ground  and  caught  all 
the  burrs  in  the  fields.  One  was  "  muly,"  and  the  other  had 
one  long,  crooked  horn  of  pearly  green  and  the  other  broken  off, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  one  wished  to  stand'  still  the  other 
was  sure  to  want  to  go  forward,  and  that  if  one  lay  down  the 
other  never  failed  to  stan*up.  Their  owner  drove  them  to  town 
once  or  twice  a  week  with  loads  of  charcoal  and  wood,  for  so 
unproductive  was  his  farm,  that  he  resorted  to  such  means  to  eke 
out  a  scanty  subsistence. 

I  remember  that  the  well-sweep  was  broken  and  the  well-curb 
altogether  gone,  and  that  water  was  drawn  with  a  rope  and  an 
iron  pot,  and  from  all  these  things  I  took  the  impression  that 
nothing  could  be  done  with  nor  for  the  old  place.  But  I,  as  were 
my  elders,  was  mistaken. 

Great  laughter  was  there  about  the  neighborhood  when  it  was 
known  that  the  new  proprietor  had  named  the  "lost  ground,"  as 
it  had  always  been  called,  "  Lilydale,"  and  many  were  the  sly 
jests  which  the  circumstance  afforded.  "  I  wonder,"  said  one, 
"  if  the  great  Mr.  Dudley  will  keep  the  fine  oxen  to  ornament  his 
park."  "And  I  suppose,"  said  another,  "  all  the  mud  puddles 
will  have  fantastic  names." 

But  the  laughter  soon  gave  place  to  surprise  and  cm-iosity,  for 
a  few  weeks  made  great  changes  in  the  looks  of  things.  It  was 
at  the  springtime  that  the  strange  gentleman  came  into- posses- 
sion of  his  farm,  bo  that  nature  assisted  his  efforts  to  beautify  the 
face  of  things. 

Who  he  was  or  whence  ho  came  nobody  knew;  that  he  was 
rich  seemed  apparent,  that  he  was  liberal  was  true  ;  but  that  he 
was  proud  and  incommunicative  was  also  true,  for  ho  not  only 
declined  all  overtures  toward  an  acquaintance  with  his  humble 
neighbors  himself,  but  repelled  such  as  they  made,  in  so  formal 
and  stately  a  manner  as  to  prevent  their  repetition. 


I  remember  seeing  him  often,  for  his  bam  was  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  ours,  and  in  his  frequent  visits  to  the  city  he  passed  our 
house.  Once  or  twice,  too,  he  had  some  dealings  with  my  father, 
and  from  the  fact  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  great  man  amongst 
us,  he  impressed  me  so  that  even  now  I  retain  a  distinct  picture  of 
him  in  my  mind.  Of  course  I  drew  no  inference  of  Iiis  character 
then,  but  now  I  should  be  apt  to  think  him  not  very  refined  in 
his  nature,  however  well  bred;  not  nicely  scrupulous  as  to  the 
means  by  wliich  his  interests  or  enjoyments  were  obtained.  He 
was  exceedingly  handsome,  and  for  the  most  part  affable,  and  as 
I  said  before,  liberal,  especially  to  inferiors  ;  but  his  affability  and 
liberality  were  not  such  as  to  beget  confidence  in  his  goodness 
of  heart. 

He  was  punptilious  in  his  attendance  of  divino  service,  never- 
theless his  purity  of  character  was  still  a  problem,  for  it  was  not 
among  us  that  he  deigned  to  worship  ;  as  if  God  could  not  hear 
the  simple  hymn  as  well  as  the  organ  key.  Early  every  Sabbath 
morning  he  might  be  seen  leaning  back  in  the  fine  coach  of  which 
he  was  the  sole  occupant,  his  richly  embossed  prayer-book  on  the 
cushion  beside  him,  and  his  thoughts — perhaps  on  heaven,  perhaps 
not — rolling  easily  to  the  finest  church  of  which  at  that  time  the 
city  could  boast ;  and  the  gay,  well-groomed  horses  and  the  sleek, 
liveried  coachman  were  the  objects  of  admiration  and  remark. 

There  was  a  pretty  green  knoll  on  my  father's  farm,  fifty  yards 
or  so  from  the  main  road,  and  immediately  adjoining  the  grounds 
of  llr.  Dudley,  where  I  often  sat  to  watch  the  w-orknien  about 
his  house  and  grounds,  for  it  commanded  a  complete  view  of  his 
entire  possessions.  It  had  been  a  favorite  retreat  with  me  even 
before  the  coming  of  Mr.  Dudley,  and  from  this  point  it  was  that 
I  fed  the  ill-mated  oxen.  Maples  and  walnuts  gi-ew  thinly  about, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  a  pretty  stream  tinkled  its  way  along 
a  bed  of  red  and  brown  pebbles,  and  tall,  thick-bladed  callamus 
and  wild  blue  lilies  and  flags  grew  along  it  in  summer,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  violets  and  blue-bells  were  thicker  and 
brighter  than  elsewhere. 

Sometimes  I  took  my  sewing  or  knitting  work,  and  sometimes 
a  book,  and  sought  my  favorite  hill,  for  I  had  made  a  seat  of  soft 
moss  against  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  maples,  and  had  planted 
some  flowers  which  I  had  brought  from  home.  Often  I  counted 
ten  or  twenty  men  at  work  in  the  adjoining  fields,  but  with  all 
their  labor  they  could  make  no  spot  so  beautiful  to  my  thinking 
as  was  that  pretty  knoll  with  its  flowery  brook  and  deep  maple 
shadows.  The  summer  was  not  half  gone  when  the  "lost 
ground "  really  began  to  merit  its  new  name ;  the  old  broken 
paling  which  had  hemmed  in  the  little  square  plot  of  ground  pre- 
vious to  the  transfer  of  the  farm  was  torn  away,  and  the  sloping 
hillside  plowed  and  spaded  and  digged  into  the  most  beautiful 
garden  which  the  eyes  of  we  rustic  children  had  ever  beheld.  Ar- 
bors were  built  and  vines  planted,  and  walks — straight,  and  serpen- 
tine, and  circular — cut  out  and  bordered  with  box  and  other  diminu- 
tive plants,  the  like  of  which  we  had  never  seen.  The  plank  reser- 
voirs and  barrel  cisterns  were  removed,  the  springs  cleared,  and 
artificial  channels  made  along  the  hollows,  and  ornamented  by 
various  water-plants,  by  dams  to  produce-mimic  cascades,  and  by 
rude  bridges  of  stone  and  moss,  such  as  I  had  often  constructed 
myself  without  model. 

New  fixtures  supplied  the  place  of  the  old  well-sweep,  and  the 
broken  crockery  and  kitchen  furniture  that  had  once  strewed  the 
door-yard  were  all  carefully  removed,  and  the  clean,  green,  closely- 
shaven  sward  was  intersected  with  flower-beds  and  planted  at  little 
distances  with  shrubbery  ;  not  only  with  roses  and  lilacs,  but  with 
rare  exotics,  and  such  native  growths  as  were  new  to  our  neighbor- 
hood. The  old  stone  house  was  completely  transformed — green 
blinds  were  hung,  beneath  which  glimpses  of  rich  draperies  were 
now  and  then  seen ;  new  porches  with  white  columns  were  erected, 
and  curtained  with  rose  vines,  and  one  or  two  additional  wings 
and  projections  gave  the  whole  a  unique  and  most  pleasing  effect. 
There  seemed  a  plenitude  of  serving-men  and  women  about  the 
house,  but  no  wife,  nor  mother,  nor  other  person  of  social  equali- 
ty with  the  master.  And  it  was  a  matter  of  curious  speculation 
whetlier  the  strange  gentleman  proposed  to  inhabit  the  fine  new 
place  alone. 

At  length  it  was  rumored,  for  in  some  way  truth  will  make  it- 
self felt,  that  Lilydale  was  to  have  a  mistress  during  the  coming 
autumn.  Of  course  it  could  not  he  any  one  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  home,  so  ran  the  general  impression ;  and  indeed,  some 
persons  were  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Dudley  must  needs  go  across 
the  sea  to  find  a  mate  ;  therefore  it  was  rather  a  matter  of  surprise 
when  rumor  began  to  take  a  more  definite  shape,  and  affirmed 
that  the  afiianced  lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  millionaire,  and 
dwelt  in  one  of  the  seaport  towns  of  pur  country. 

She  must  be  very  rich  and  a  fine  lady  indeed,  to  be  worthy  to 
grace  so  beautiful  a  home,  and  Mr.  Dudley  must  love  her  fondly 
indeed,  to  be  at  such  pains  for  her  pleasure,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
she  might  prove  worthy  of  her  good  fortune — a  handsome  hus- 
band and  a  home  that  was  like  a  palace.  Oftentimes  towards 
evening  as  I  sat  on  the  favorite  knoll,  watching  the  terracing  of 
the  hills,  or  the  playful  gambols  of  the  deer  in  the  near  meadow,  I 
saw  the  master  of  Lilydale  ride  by,  for  it  was  his  habit  to  exer- 
cise daily  on  horseback,  and  I  never  wearied  of  gazing  on  thfe 
rich  trappings  of  his  coal-black  horse.  He  seemed  proud  of  his 
burden,  and  curvetted  gaily,  champing  on  the  silver  hit  and  arch- 
ing his  glossy  neck  as  he  obeyed  spur  or  rein,  and  the  rider  as 
he  thus  passed  amongst  us  was  really  a  noticeable  man. 

One  evening  in  the  early  autumn,  I  took  my  way  to  the  accus- 
tomed hill,  more  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  handsome 
horseman  than  for  anything  else,  for  the  sun  was  nearly  set  and 
there  was  little  time  for  work  or  play.  The  waters  of  the  brook 
seemed  to  make  a  mournful  noise,  the  birds  were  not  singing  any 
more  and  the  leaves  were  dull — some  already  red  and  yellow. 


As  I  was  climbing  the  hillside,  I  remember  a  shower  of  bright 
walnut  leaves  rained  down  about  my  neck  and  my  hair,  causing 
me  to  laugh  out  in  glee  ;  but  before  I  had  time  to  brush  them  aside 
a  low  steady  voice  which  startled  me,  said,  "  Laugh  on,  careless 
baby,  the  time  will  come  soon  enough  when  you  will  not  laugh, 
and  even  now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  in  that  warning 
of  the  fading  of  the  glory  of  life  as  well  as  of  nature,  to  cause 
even  a  child  endowed  with  ordinary  apprehensions  to  laugh — yet 
laugh  on,  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  heard  such  sounds !" 

I  looked  up  and  down  the  hollow  where  the  shadows  already 
began  to  darken,  for  I  thought  to  see  there  some  disquieted 
ghost,  but  I  beheld  only  the  slow-falling  leaves,  and  the  fading 
flags,  and  as  I  hounded  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  more  extended  view,  for  I  feared  to  mn  without  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  place,  my  pulses  stood  still,  for  seated  on  my  own 
mossy  cushion  was  a  woman,  looking  like  a  prophetess  of  evil. 
Her  black  eyes  were  open  wide  in  wonder — she  was  leaning  a  lit- 
tle forward,  intent  on  me  as  I  on  her,  and  twisting  about  one  lily 
hand  the  long  shining  masses  of  her  jet  black  hair  which  appeared 
to  have  fallen  about  her  neck  and  shoulders. 

We  remained  a  moment,  gazing  at  each  other,  when  I  perceiv- 
ed that  it  was  no  ghost  that  I  saw,  but  a  real  woman,  and  why,  I 
know  not,  but  the  fear  that  I  at  first  experienced  grew  less  and 
less,  and  died,  for  under  the  circumstances  alarm  would  have 
been  natural. 

We  were  not  used  to  meet  wanderers  and  vagrants  in  our 
walks  in  that  retired  neighborhood,  and  I  was  a  child,  out  of 
hearing  at  home  and  in  the  dusky  woods.  Tct,  after  the  first 
surprise  I  was  not  afiraid,  but  slightly  hesitating  approached 
nearer,  looking  curiously  into  the  woman's  face. 

She  smiled  a  sweet,  sad  smile,  and  placing  her  thin  white  hand 
on  my  head,  asked  me  if  I  inhabited  the  woods  and  whether  I  had 
any  name,  I  told  her  who  I  was  and  where  I  lived,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  say  I  need  not  ask  who  she  was — she  must  be  the  fine 
lady  who  was  to  live  at  Lilydale.  She  started,  and  her  swarthy 
cheek  grew  paler  as  she  pushed  back  her  heavy  hair,  saying, 
"  What  did  you  say,  child  V 

I  repeated  it,  and  she  said  eagerly,  pointing  to  the  stone  house, 
"  Is  this  place  called  Lilydale  %     Then  it  is  all  true  I" 

There  was  such  an  earnestness  and  pathos  in  her  tone  that  I 
felt  the  tears  on  my  cheeks,  as  I  said,  "  What  is  all  tme  V 

"No  matter,  no  matter,  child,"  she  repHed,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  during  which  her  lip  had  trembled  and  the  moisture  come 
to  her  eye. 

"  We  are  fools,  fools,  fools  !"  she  exclaimed  presently,  drawing 
up  her  knees  like  one  in  agony,  and  locking  her  hands  tightly 
over  them,  "  I  have  been  the  maddest,  the  blindest  of  fools !" 

"Are  you  crazy  1"  I  asked,  as  if  she  could  tell  me  if  she 
were  so. 

She  caressed  and  kissed  me,  saying,  "  no  one  has  cared  enough 
for  me  to  ask  me  till  now,  and,  poor  little  child,  you  would  not 
care  if  you  were  older  ;  but  I  ^vill  tell  you — I  am  not  she  who  ia 
to  live  yonder,"  and  she  spoke  as  if  from  between  her  teeth.  "  I 
am  not  she,  I  am  not  Lily,  I  am  not  fair  and  young  any  more, 
and  she  is  both,"  and  she  spoke  with  such  sorrowful  tenderness  as 
to  make  me  draw  nearer  to  her  again. 

"Look  close  in  my  face,"  she  said,  pushing  her  hair  from  her 
forehead  and  bending  down,  "  look  close  in  my  face,  my  child, 
and  see  if  I  am  not  so  old  and  ugly  as  to  make  you  afraid." 

i  did  look  in  her  face,  and  though  I  saw  that  the  early  flush  of 
youth  was  gone,  and  the  fixed  expression  of  a  settled  grief,  I  saw 
no  ughness,  but  the  ruins  of  what  had  once  been  exceeding  beau- 
ty. I  should  think  her  still  beautiful  now,  for  as  we  grow  older 
our  tastes  grow  older  too.  With  some  little  art,  which  no  occa- 
sion had  called  out  till  then,  I  said  that  I  had  never  seen  so  pretty 
a  woman  as  she,  and  that  she  could  not  be  very  old,  for  all  her 
hair  was  black  and  old  people  had  white  hair. 

"  Have  you  talked  with  the  man  who  lives  yonder,"  she  asked, 
"and  learned  smooth  lies ;  or  is  it  natural  to  all  humanity  to  be 
untrue  1" 

I  understood  not  her  meaning  and  made  no  reply,  and  after  a 
moment  she  continued : 

"  You  asked  if  I  were  crazy — no,  my  darling,  I  am  quite  sane, 
but  have  been  crazy — mad — for  years ;  it  was  a  strange  disease.  I 
thought  that  there  was  but  one  man  in  the  world — that  he  was  an 
idol- worshipper,  and  that  I  was  his  idol — for  years  I  thought  this, 
and  I  was  happy,  O,  so  happy  in  the  belief;  but  when  I  came  to 
know  that  I  had  been  dreaming,  that  no  one  in  all  the  world  cared 
for  me  at  all,  I  was  wi-etched,  unutterably  wretched.  No  rest  is 
grateful  to  me,  no  food  is  pleasant,  and  no  hope  is  good,  for  in 
truth  I  have  no  hope  but  one  that  is  very  dark.  I  will  not  tell 
you  what  it  is,  for  childhood  can  have  no  such  hope,  no  one  can 
have,  till  they  have  ceased  to  fear  anything,  for  we  do  not  fear 
men  nor  devils  when  hope  is  gone.  And  so  we  grow  to  be  worse 
and  worse — grow  to  bo  what  I  am  now." 

The  shadows  had  crept  up  the  hillside  and  lay  chill  and  dusk- 
ily about  us,  and  the  trees  in  the  distant  woods  seemed  to  grow 
together  and  to  be  one  dark  mass,  and  yet  I  feared  nothing,  but 
nestled  close  to  the  knees  of  the  woman  and  looked  in  her  face, 
for  she  exercised  upon  me  a  fascinating  power.  While  we  sat  so 
the  clatter  of  hoofs  was  heard  on  the  distant  pavement,  and  the 
strange  woman  pushed  back  her  hair  and  listened.  Presently  gal- 
loping over  the  hillside  came  the  master  of  Lilydale.  He  saw  us 
not,  but  dashed  past  looking  gay  and  as  if  the  future  lay  endless 
and  bright  before  him.  As  a  lost  sinner  might  look  up  into  heav- 
en the  woman  gazed  upon  the  receding  form,  and  when  he  disap- 
peared within  the  gates  of  home,  she  sank  down  as  one  from 
whom  all  strength  had  suddenly  departed.  Her  head  drooped 
upon  her  bosom  and  she  remained  a  long  time  silent. 

At  last  she  said,  Ufling  herself  up  and  looking  in  my  face,  "  go 
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home,   child — it  grows  late ;  go   home,  and  if  you  have  a  good 
mother,  stay  with  her — stay  with  her  !" 

I  trembled  slightly,  and  she  smiled,  patting  my  ehcok  fondly  as 
she  said,  "  I  am  not  dangerous,  you  need  not  fear  me,  not  yet, 
and  perhaps  after  all  I  will  live  here  among  you— in  yonder  house, 
and  vou  will  come  to  see  me,  and  we  shall  laugh  many  a  time  at 
this  curious  interview." 

"  Then  you  are  to  marry  the  handsome  young  man  ?  I  thonght 
so,"  I  said;  "then  I  will  go  home  and  tell  the  good  news." 

*'  No,"  she  answered,  all  her  worn,  sad  features  breaking  into 
beauty  with  a  smile,  "  wait  till  to-morrow,  and  then  I  will  tell  you 
truly — now  all  is  uncertain — I  see  two  paths  before  me,  and  know 
not  whieh  one  I  shall  take  ;  one  is  beautiful,  and  one  is  dark  and 
rough.   Meet  me  to-morrow  at  this  hour  and  1  will  tell  you  more." 

"WTiile  she  talked,  the  master  of  Lilydalo  camo  forth  from  the 
house,  and  bareheaded,  walked  indolently  about  the  grounds  in 
full  view  of  us.  "  ily  old  insanity  is  coming  back,  I  fear,  child, 
for  I  almost  think  there  is  but  one  man  in  the  world,"  and  press- 
ing her  hand  tightly  against  her  forehead,  she  said,  "He  cannot 
undo  the  fate  that  unites  us — he  cannot,  and  he  shall  not — it  is  at 
his  peril  that  he  makes  the  attempt.  "Well,  I  will  give  him  one 
more  opportunity — I  will  give  myself  one  more,  before  taking  that 
dark  way  I  told  you  of." 

The  man  seemed  to  favor  her  intention,  if  it  were  to  join  him, 
for  be  came  down  the  slope  toward  us  and  seating  himself  in  an 
arbor  took  something  from  his  pocket  which  he  carelessly  played 
and  dallied  with — it  might  have  been  a  picture — it  might  have 
been  his  'watch. 

The  woman  made  a  gesture  of  impatience,  and  I  timidly  with- 
drew as  if  to  obey  her  command,  but  in  the  shadow  of  the  next 
hillside  I  seated  myself  to  obsene  further  her  strange  move- 
ments, for  my  curiosity  was  greater  than  my  fear. 

I  no  sooner  disappeared  than  she  knelt  on  the  ground,  and  by 
the  fervent  uplifting  of  her  head  and  the  clasping  of  her  hands, 
I  judged  that  she  prayed  earnestly,  and  then  rising  from  her 
knees,  she  sought  a  still  pool  in  the  brook,  and  bent  over  it,  with 
her  white  fingers  adjusting  her  long  black  hair.  This  done,  she 
crossed  the  meadow  toward  the  arbor  where  the  man  sat,  with 
the  quick,  unsteady  step  of  one  afraid  to  trust  her  own  purpose. 
He  continued  dallying  with  the  picture  or  whatever  else  it  was 
that  he  held  in  his  hand,  seeming  quite  unconscious  of  the  wo- 
man's approach  till  she  stood  at  the  opening  of  the  bower.  Of 
course  I  could  only  judge  of  what  passed  by  gestures. 

I  saw  the  man  stand  back  as  one  startled — saw  her  kneel  and 
Btretch  out  her  arras  as  one  pleading  eamesily — saw  him  retreat 
farther  and  farther  and  fold  away  his  hands  from  her  touches. 
At  length  I  could  hear  his  voice  lifted  as  if  in  angry  menace,  and 
saw  the  woman  stand  up  and  lift  her  white  clenched  hand  in  his 
face  as  if  in  defiance.  The  clouds  closed  about  the  moon,  and 
the  night  darkened  suddenly  and  they  were  lost  to  me. 

The  following  day  we  learned  that  Mr.  Dudley  was  gone,  and 
that  the  next  month  would  bring  Lilydale  its  mistress.  I  was 
detained  at  home  beyond  the  appointed  hour  by  something,  the 
nature  of  which  I  do  not  remember,  but  was  no  sooner  free  than 
I  hastened  with  a  bounding  step  to  the  trist.  The  grass  was  all 
wet  with  dew  and  my  feet  left  a  green  crooked  path  as  I  ran.  I 
feared  I  should  not  find  the  woman,  the  interview  of  the  past 
night  seemed  so  strange,  so  uni-eal,  but  there  she  sat  on  the  moss- 
seat,  looking  as  though  she  had  not  been  away  from  it  at  all;  and 
yet  over  her  spirit  a  change  seemed  to  have  come.  She  was  all 
calm  and  collected,  the  tremor  and  the  vagueness  were  gone. 
She  had  gathered  up  her  hair  and  knotted  it  close,  and  in  either 
check  there  was  a  fiery  spot  as  though  it  burned  outward  from 
some  new  resolve.  Her  thin  lips  compressed  themselves  and  her 
words  had  the  low,  steady  tone  of  one  whose  purposes  are  weighed 
and  whose  all  is  hazarded 

"  Well,  child  !"  she  said,  and  she  smiled  as  she  spoke,  a  terrible 
smile,  "  I  have  taken  the  dark  path,  and  found  it  better  than  I 
thought — my  feet  were  no  sooner  in  it  than  there  sprang  up  a  new 
hope,  such  a  bright,  burning  hope  as  I  never  felt  before,  and  I 
have  an  object  now  for  which  to  live — a  great  object — spread  this 
veil  over  my  head,  the  dew  falls  heavy  and  I  must  have  a  care 
for  my  health — I  don't  wish  to  die  yet,  I  have  a  work  to  do." 

"  What  is  it  V  I  asked,  "  and  can  I  help  you  V 

"  No,  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  hope  you  may  never  have  such 
work  to  do ;  ic  is  a  long  dark  lesson  that  makes  us  learn  to  do  it." 

"  Is  it  to  be  done  yonder?"  I  asked,  pointing  to  the  stone 
house,  for  I  comprehended  her  but  imperfectly ;  "  and  are  you  to 
be  mistress  of  the  fine  place  1" 

"  No,  no,  no,"  she  said,  "  I  am  not  to  be  mistress  of  the  fine 
place,  and  yet  the  work  may  be  done  there  after  all' — it  is  for  the 
master  of  Lilydale  I  am  to  work." 

"Lilydale  !"  I  repeated,  "what  a  pretty  name  1" 

"It  blisters  my  tongue  to  speak  it,"  she  replied. 

I  received  no  meaning  from  her  words  then — ^now  it  is  plainer. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  interview,  the  strange  woman  presented 
herself  at  my  father's  door  as  the  sun  set,  and  holding  a  bag  of 
gold  in  her  hand,  offered  any  sum  for  a  lease  of  the  favorite  hill 
for  five  years. 

"  What  will  you  do  with  it !"  said  my  father,  "it  contains  no 
house,  and  you  cannot  cultivatu  the  ground.'^ 

"  Three  years — I  think  three  years  will  be  sufficient,"  she  an- 
swered; "  name  what  you  will ;  and  let  the  gi-ound  be  mine  for 
that  time — I  will  not  injure  it,  and  I  promise  that  you  will  find 
m.e  a  quiet  and  peaceable  neighbor." 

After  some  further  discussion  the  agreement  was  effected,  and 
the  woman  departed,  we  knew  not  whither. 

Before  a  month  was  gone,  a  white  paling  surrounde'd  the  base 
of  the  green  hillock,  and  a  white  tent  crowned  the  summit.  The 
opening  was  towards  the  stone  house,  and  the  farnishing  was  sin- 


gular and  fantastic.  A  rich  carpet  overspread  the  floor,  a  simple 
mattress  was  placed  in  a  curtained  recess,  and  books  and  images, 
and  vases  and  luxurious  cushions  filled  the  little  room,  At  the 
door  a  rude  scat  was  constructed,  and  here  the  v.'oman  told  me 
she  designed  to  sit  and  watch  the  opportunity  of  executing  her 
task — she  must  be  vigilant,  or  the  opportunity  might  be  lost. 

She  was  at  first  the  object  of  very  general  remark  and  curios- 
ity, but  her  quiet  and  unobtrusive  habits  soon  won  for  her  all  the 
pri^nlege,  all  the  regard  she  sought.  She  was  generally  suppos- 
ed to  be  harmlessly  insane,  and  was  suffered  to  dig  wild  flowers  . 
where  she  would,  and  though  the  children  drew  away  from  her 
as  she  went  about  the  neighborhood  with  silver  bowl  and  basket 
for  the  purchase  of  milk  and  apples,  she  received  no  unkind 
treatment,  and  when  the  fine  lady  was  brought  to  Lilydale,  the 
strange  woman  ceased  almost  entirely  to  elicit  any  remark — there 
was  a  new  and  a  great  interest  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
movements  of  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Dudley  were  discussed  with  as 
much  interest  as  though  all  our  happiness  depended  on  her. 

She  was  beautiful  and  young,  and  seemed  the  pet  and  play- 
thing of  her  husband,  but  it  was  as  though  her  beauty  fed  on  that 
of  the  strange  woman,  for  day  by  day  her  cheek  grew  thinner  and 
the  soft  lustre  of  her  eye  burned  with  an  intense  glare.  But  her 
happiness  seemed  to  increase,  and  she  would  laugh  with  the  wild 
ecstacy  of  a  frantic  woman  ;  her  triumph  was  coming,  she  often 
said,  she  had  not  much  longer  to  wait. 

Often  at  evening,  when  the  husband  was  with  liis  young  bride 
in  the  garden,  she  would  walk  past  them,  apparently  as  indiff'erent 
to  them  as  to  the  stones  on  which  she  trod,  and  it  might  have 
been  noticed  that  at  such  times  the  husband  would  put  his  arm 
about  the  fair  lady  as  if  to  protect  her  from  threatened  harm  and 
draw  her  farther  away  from  the  harmless  lunatic. 

Reports  that  tlie  woman  was  not  safe  at  all  times,  and  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  have  her  taken  in  charge  by  the  authorities, 
were  traced  to  him,  with  other  suspicions,  vaguely  hinted,  but 
damning  to  her  fair  fame. 

She  remained  unmolested,  however,  for  though  these  reports 
seemed  probable  enough,  and  were  credited  when  the  subject  of 
them  was  out  of  view,  no  one  came  in  personal  contact  with  her 
who  did  not  love  as  much  as  pity  her. 

"Do  J  ou  think  the  woman  yonder  is  pretty?"  asked  the  lu- 
natic, if  so  she  were,  of  me  one  evening  as  we  sat  at  the  door  of 
her  tent. 

"  Mrs.  Dudley,  do  you  mean  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No,  that  is  not  her  name,  that  is  my  name — her  name  is  Lily 
Montgomery — she  has  no  right  to  any  other  name,  but  do  you 
think  she  is  pretty?     Ton  did  not  tell  me." 

"  Not  as  pretty  as  you  are,"  I  answered ;  and  I  said  truly,  for 
though  her  features  were  regular,  and  she  had  all  the  advantage 
of  youth's  healthful  glow,  she  lacked  the  deeper  beauty  of  a  fine 
intelligence,  the  splendor  of  the  apprehensive  glance,  the  glory 
of  intellect. 

The  woman  frowned  at  my  answer,  yet  she  smiled  as  she 
frowned,  for  who  of  us  all  are  proof  against  the  seductions  of 
flattery?  and  telling  me  that  I  must  always  speak  the  truth,  she 
drew  me  close  to  her  bosom  and  rocked  me  to  and  fro — I  had  evi- 
dently given  her  comfort,  and  from  that  day  I  became  her  favorite. 

During  the  WRrm  autumn  weather  the  great  people  often  rode 
by  the  tent- habitation,  and  the  strange  woman  never  failed  to  plant 
herself  in  full  view,  but  the  pleasure  she  drank  in  from  their  ob- 
servation seemed  like  that  which  poisoned  food  might  give  to  a 
starving  man. 

Among  her  garden  flowers  there  was  a  small  shrab  bearing 
bright  scarlet  ben-ies,  and  finding  me  picking  them  one  day,  she 
warned  me  against  further  tampering  with  them,  with  a  severity 
which  upon  any  other  occasion  I  never  knew  her  to  use.  They 
were  of  great  value  sometimes,  she  said,  but  there  was  peril  even 
in  touching.  She  bathed  my  hands  freely  in  the  brook,  but  for 
days  they  remained  in  a  swollen  and  painful  condition. 

When  the  autnmn  leaves  brightened  again,  the  lady  was  not 
seen  to  ride  abroad  any  more,  and  but  infrequently  walking  in  the 
garden — sometimes  wrapped  in  a  warm,  costly  shawl  she  came 
out,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  husband  went  about  the 
grounds,  but  ere  long  we  lost  sight  of  her  altogether.  The  stone 
house  was  less  gay  and  open  for  a  time,  and  then  came  the  news 
that  Lilydale  had  an  hen*. 

When  I  told  the  strange  woman  that  everybody  said  it  was  the 
most  beautiful  baby  in  the  world,  she  bit  her  lip  till  the  blood 
came,  and  after  some  silent  self-communion,  w^nt  to  the  garden 
and  digged  about  the  roots  of  the  poison  shrub.  She  did  not  again 
speak  of  the  child  for  almost  a  year.  It  was  at  the  close  of  a 
v/arm  autumn  day  when  the  baby  was  a  year  old,  that  I  sat  at 
the  door  of  the  tent-house  one  day  with  its  strange  inhabitant. 
We  had.  bren  in  the  woods  picking  the  last  wild-flowers  and  our 
laps  were  full,  and  the  lunatic  seemed  wrapped  away  in  a  vision. 
She  felt  as  if  her  work  was  almost  done,  she  said.  Suddenly  the 
nurse  came  into  the  garden  bearing  the  beautiful  child  in  her 
arms.  Perhaps  in  answer  to  the  dictate  of  fate,  perliaps  simply 
attracted  by  curiosity,  she  came  nearer  and  nearer,  till  the  white 
pahng  alone  divided  us. 

"  It  is  my  child  and  I  will  have  it,"  said  the  woman,  and  rising 
she  strewed  our  flowers  about  her  simple  bed,  over  the  pillows  of 
which  I  saw  hanging  two  chaplets  of  the  poison  hemes. 

"  Let  me  see  the  baby,"  she  said,  approaching  the  nurse  ;  "  they 
say  it  is  beautiful."  Taking  it  in  her  arms,  "  go  back,"  she  said, 
"  and  tell  your  master  to  come  aud  get  it ;"  and  with  a  frantic  ex- 
clamation of  joy  she  disappeared  within  the  curtain  of  the  tent, 
saying  "  my  work  is  done  !" 

An  hour  aftenvards,  lying  on  the  flower-strewed  bed,  with  the 
bright  chaplets  about  their  foreheads,  woman  and  child  were  found 
— dead — the  woman  smiling  and  the  child's  arms  about  her  neck. 


fWrittcn  for  Gleaeon's  PictorlcJ.] 
CtULDHOOI>. 

BT    JOHN    CABIEE. 

i'ar,  far  behind  is  a  holy  spot, 

That  memory  hovers  o'er, 
And  where  the  suashiae  lingers  yet, 

Though  all  is  dark  before. 

0, 1  could  siijg  a  sweet,  sweet  song, 
Could  I  but  strike  tbo  strain 

That  fioata  Mko  angcl-mosio  there, 
And  calls  ma  bock,  again. 

It  6lng5  of  loTO,  It  6lng3  of  truth, 

A  hmnnn  heart  unshorn; 
It  mourns,  alas,  the  early  flowers, 

That  wintry  etonas  have  atrownt 

And  when  I  think  upon  the  tears 
The  friendless  one  mu^t  weep, 

And  mark  the  feara  and  raging  clouds 
That  on  his  pathway  sweep : 

Fain,  fain  would  I  forsake  the  strifo 
That  yields  but  grief  and  gloom, 

And  soar  where  purer  strains  arise, 
Where  flowers  forever  bloom ! 


nVritten  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

CLAMOUR    DE   HARO, 

A  TALE  OF  THE  OLDEH  TIME. 


BT  AtJGUSTINE  J.  H.  DUGASNE. 


Raooi-,  or  Eolla,  the  first  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  the  French  king,  Charles  the  Simple,  and  thereupon 
embraced  Christianity,  had  been  previously  one  of  the  most  re- 
doubtable of  the  northern  Vikings,  those  rovers  of  the  sea  who 
extorted  tribute  from  every  sea-bound  shore,  and  carried  their 
Scandinavian  arms  and  influence  to  the  remotest  portions  of  the 
then  known  world  ;  indeed,  as  some  will  have  it,  to  the  continent 
now  populated  by  us — that  great  continent  whose  discovery  "  gave 
a  new  world  to  Castile  and  Leon."  But  whether  the  "wind-mill" 
or  round  tower  at  Newport  be  or  be  not  a  monument  of  Norseman 
architecture,  and  whether  the  inscription  on  Dighton  Rock  be 
veritable  lines,  or  only  impressions  of  bird-claws,  certain  it  is  that 
Rolla,  the  Viking,  after  forswearing  the  worship  of  Odin,  became 
a  model  of  all  the  virtues  of  a  Christian  prince,  and  a  devout  son 
of  mother  church,  at  that  better  epoch  of  her  authority.  So  no- 
ted indeed  did  the  northern  hero  become  for  his  strict  and  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice  among  his  subjects,  that  long  after 
his  death  his  very  name  served  as  a  mandate  by  which  immediate 
check  could  be  put  to  the  perpetration  of  a  wrong.  While  Rolla 
lived,  it  was  said  that  a  purse  of  gold,  found  on  the  highway, 
might  be  affixed  to  a  tree  and  remain  there  till  the  owner  sought 
it ;  and  if  any  difierence  took  place  among  two  peasants,  as  to 
right  in  land  or  produce,  they  would  at  once  repair  to  the  nearest 
noble,  and  clamour  de  karo  or  ha-roul ;  and  the  noble  at  once 
adjudged  the  claim,  because  of  the  potency  of  the  duke's  name. 

Nor  was  this  custom  or  right  of  clamour  de  haro,  as  it  was  termed, 
destined  to  die  out  and  be  forgotten.  As  late  as  the  reign;of  Louis 
XVI.,  and  perhaps  at  the  present  day  {if  Louis  Napoleon  insists 
upon  a//  the  old  kingly  customs),  the  French  monarch's  edicts, 
whenever  clashing  witn  the  intercrsts  and  privileges  of  the  nation 
at  large,  will  be  found  to  contain  the  clause,  "  notivithstanding 
clamour  de  karo  and  Norman  charter." 

Very  likely  "  clamour  of  haro  "  at  the  present  day  would  be  ac- 
counted ridiculous,  and  the  simple  fellow  who  should  demand 
justice  such  as  was  granted  by  the  old  Viking,  might  find  that 
modern  nilcrs  recognized  no  such  obsolete  authority  as  the  name 
of  a  defunct  Duke  of  Normandy.  But  in  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  the  good  people  had  not  yet  got  over  their  rever- 
ence for  Duke  Rolla,  and  the  custom  of  invoking  his  name  was 
almost  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  was  the  year  10S7,  and  Normandy  was  still  affected  with  the 
evils  of  a  civil  war  which  had  convulsed  her  fertile  valleys  and 
rich  towns  for  upwards  of  a  score  of  unhappy  years.  No  longer, 
as  in  the  time  of  good  Duke  Raoul,  could  a  purse  of  gold,  or  even 
an  ear  of  corn,  be  dropped  in  the  road,  without  some  eager  baud 
being  quickly  stretched  forth  to  appropriate  it.  Justice  had  long 
been  a  stranger  to  noble  and  peasant,  and  only  fierce  plunder  and 
sadder  reprisal  settled  the  demands  of  those  who  differed.  Armed 
bands  of  marauders  traversed  the  country,  levying  exactions  on 
friend  and  foe  ;  hostile  parties,  holding  severally  to  Prince  Rob- 
ert or  King  William,  encountered  and  slew  one  another  upon  the 
very  steps  of  churches,  and  the  turbulent  barons  and  counts, 
entrenching  themselves  in  their  strongholds,  or  salljnng  out  with 
fire  and  sword,  against  the  wealthy  cities,  defied  sj-U.  human  power 
to  restrain  their  lawless  acts.  Such  was  beautiful  Normandy  in 
the  latter  portion  of  the  eleventh  century. 

At  this  time  there  lived  in  the  fertile  champaign  of  Caen,  the 
ancient  Cattorum  or  capital  of  the  Catti  tribe  of  trans-Rhenish 
Gauls,  a  gentleman  of  good  blood  but  reduced  in  circumstances, 
who  was  called  Anselm  Fitx  Arthur,  but  who  in  his  family  siylc 
bore  the  name  of  Miles  Armiger.  This  Fits  Arthur  was  descend- 
ed, as  were  many  of  the  dwellers  in  Caen,  from  the  ancient  Brit- 
ish stock,  that  wild  but  generous  race  which  resisted  the  Roman 
arms  till  overwhelmed,  and  which  kept  up  au  incessant  struggle 
against  later  invaders  rom  the  advent  of  the  treacherous  Saxons 
and  the  fierce  inroads  of  the  Pictish  tribes,  to  the  mei-ciless  forays 
of  Danish  pirates. 

[C0>-1I^-UED   ox  TAGE   2012.]    * 
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CITY  OF  ASPEV^rALIi. 

The  city  of  Aspinwall,  or  Colon,  a  Tiew  of  which  we  give 
above  (the  latter  is  its  legal  name,  p;iven  to  the  new  colony  and 
sanctioned  by  the  congress  of  New  Granada),  is  situated  upon  the 
island  of  Slanzanilla,  in  the  hay  known  to  the  English  and  Amer- 
icans by  the  name  of  Navy  Bay,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Bahia 
Lemon.  Aspinwall  is  tlie  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road. Its  present  flourishing  condition  argues  its  great  impor- 
tance for  the  future,  when  once  tHc  rnilroad  is  completed.  It  was 
only  in  the  winter  of  1852  that  Aspinwall  formed  a  wilderness  ; 
for,  wiih  the  exception  of  the  eslaljli=limpnts  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany, consisting  of  the  dwellings  of  its  engineers  and  the  labor- 
ers of  the  rond,  there  were  no  trares  of  ciTllization  TJsible.  In 
January,  1852.  the  steamrrs  from  New  York  landed  their  passen- 
gers ai  Navy  Bay.  and  Chagrc?,  represented  below,  tlie  ancient 
port,  but  nine  miles  west  of  Aspinwall,  is  now  sinking  into  noth 
inpncss  ;  the  most  of  its  business  men  and  citizens  now  live  at  As- 
pinwall. In  February  last  there  were  npwards  of  sixty  buildings 
at  A.<;pinwall,  among  which  are  half  a  dozen  coraforfahle  hotels. 
The  Panama  Railroad  office  is  a  neat  and  solid  building.      The 


VIi.W    OF   ASPINWALL    ClTTj   FROM    THE   LIGHT    HOUSE. 

western  shore  of  the  island  is  the  most  accessible  for  vessels  of  all 
sizes  ;  here  three  main  wharves  extend  into  the  sea,  afl'ording  se- 
cure landings  for  steamers  and  other  vessels.  A  whaif  on  iron 
posts,  for  the  English  West  India  Mail  and  Steamship  Company, 
will  soon  be  completed  ;  the  warehouses  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  various  steamship  b'nes,  cover  its  whancs. 
Transportation  lines  and  commission  merchants  have  their  houses 
here.  Sometimes  four  or  five  steamers  and  a  number  of  crlher 
vessels  lay  in  front.  A  light  house  has  been  constructed  upon 
the  northwest  extremity  of  the  island,  whose  light  is  visible  fif- 
teen miles  distant,  and  secures  to  the  navigator  a  safe  entrance, 
at  any  time,  into  the  bay.  The  island  of  Manzanilla  consists  of 
white  coral  rock,  of  an  ancient  formation,  extending  in  a  north- 
cast  and  southwest  direction,  about  one  and  a  half  mile  in  length, 
and  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  at  an  average,  in  width,  at  a  distance 
of  but  seven  hundred  feet  from  the  main  land.  The  highest 
elevation  is  scarcely  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  as 
the  difference  between  high  and  low  tides  is  not  more  than  thirteen 
inches,  it  is  not  subject  to  overflowings.  The  northern  shore  is 
the  most  exposed  one,  and  here  the  ocean,  duiing  the  lapse  of 


centuries,  has  thrown  up  a  bank  of  the  fragments  of  coral,  which 
forms  a  natural  dam  against  the  waves.  About  a  fourth  of  the 
island  is  cleared  and  laid  out  in  lots  ;  a  few  of  its  old  trees  have  re- 
mained standing,  forlorn  and  isolated,  looking  apparently  with  as- 
tonishment upon  the  progress  of  devastation  and  civilization 
around  them.  The  population  of  Aspinwall  consists  chiefly  of 
Amtrieans,  emigrants  from  the  West  India  Islands,  cspedally 
from  Jamaica,  and  the  French,  •German  and  other  laborers  of  tho 
Panama  Railroad.  The  New  Granadian  citizens  settled  here  are 
but  few,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  the  officers  of  the  Nf  w 
Granadian  government.  The  rapid  colonization  of  Aspinwall 
may  well  be  attributed  to  the  great  and  unparalleled  benefits 
which  the  government  of  New  Granada  has  granted  to  the  Pana- 
ma Railroad  Company,  which  for  the  future  may  almost  forfeit 
the  political  independence  and  connections  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  as  part  of  the  republic- of  Ntw  Granada.  Colon,  or  Aspin- 
wall may  well  be  called  the  vigorous  labor  of  New  Granadian  gener- 
osity, combined  with  Yankee  enterprise.  But  it  is  time  to  leavo 
Aspinwall,  and  proceed  upon  the  Panama  Railroad  lo  Barhaeoas, 
its  present  terminus,  some  iwcniy-four  miles  distant.     Passengers 
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are  glad  to  rcarh  Barbacoas,  having  just  escaped  a  region  which 
over  three-fourtlis  is  covered  ^-itli  almost  impenetrable  swamps, 
and  eternal  verdure  of  the  most  luxurious  tropical  vegetation. 
The  malaria,  caused  by  the  immense  mass  of  decaying  vegetation, 
the  high  and  intense  degree  of  temperature,  the  almost  incessant 
rains  which,  during  three-fourths  of  ihe  year,  fall  in  this  region, 
almost  expel  animal  life,  giving  full  and  nnlimited  sway  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom  in  its  solitary  majesty.  Over  two-thirds  of 
the  track  of  the  railroad  from  Aspinwall  to  Barbncoas  is  con- 
strticted  upon  piles.  At  intervals  the  road  traverses  hills,  seldom 
riore  than  from  thirty  to  ninety  feet  elevation,  ail  of  a  conical 
shape  llikc  a  sugar-loaf),  which  rise  isolated  from  the  swamp. 
These  hills  have  generally  a  base  of  trap  rock,  of  a  more  or  less 
solid  condition,  covered  with  a  thick,  rich  layer  of  red  clay.  Bnr- 
hacoas  is  situated  on  an  open  and  pifturesque  tract  of  land,  on 
the  Rio  Chagrcs.  Here  the  Panama  Railroad  crosses  from  the 
right  to  the  left  shore  of  the  Chagrcs  river,  by  a  wooden  suspen- 
sion bridge,  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  resting  upon  throe  stone 
pillars  and  two  heavy  abutments.  Barbacoas,  for  itself,  is  a  place 
of  importance  merely  as  the  south-western  tenninus  of  the  Tana- 
ma  Railroad.  From  here  the  voyage  to  Panama  is  continued  in 
boats  to  Gorgona  or  Cruees.  For  that  purpose  a  flotilla  of  eighty 
or  one  hundred  lanclias  or  eampanas  are  in  readiness  to  convey 
passengers.  The  place  consists  of  the  warehouses  of  the  Panama 
Kailroad  Company  and  it5  conti-aotors,  and  one  large  rancho  or 
hotel,  and  from  twenty-six  to  thirty  smaller  ranehos,  constructed 
of  the  buniboo  and  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  palma  reed. 
The  latter  are  the  dwellings  of  the  boatmen.  On  the  arrival  of 
passengers  from  Aspinwall  or  Panama,  Barbacoas  is  the  scene  of 
great  confusion  and  an  indescribable  bustle.  All  nations,  sexes, 
colors,  costumes,  and  ages  may  be  witnessed  among  the  crowd  ; 
from  the  well-dressed  and  dignified-looking  green  horn,  i.vith  bowie 
knife  and  revolver  in  his  girdle;  the  husband,  with  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  perhaps  a  lap-dog;  the  gay,  interesting  girl,  or  an  old 
maid  in  search  of  a  husband  in  the  remote  Eldorado,  the  clysium 
of  old  maids  that  have  been  made  bankrupt  in  the  marriage  line 
in  the  Eastern  States  ;  the  anxious,  careworn  lady  in  search  of 
her  long  absent  husband  ;  the  ragged,  bewildered,  but  manly- 
lookinc  Californian  miner,  carrying  with  him  a  monkey  or  parrot, 
and  not  seldom  a  well  tilled  purse — down  to  the  mongrel  popula- 
tion which  the  mixture  of  the  Spanish,  Indian  and  Negro  blood 
has  produced  in  this  country  ;  all  are  anxious  either  to  get  a  seat 
in  the  cars  for  Aspinwall,  or  to  proceed  to  Panama.     Leaving 
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Barbacoas  in  the  light  lancha  of  the  native,  the  character  of  the 
country  changes,  and  assumes  a  more  hilly  and  broken  surface. 
On  a  clear  day  the  high  ccrros  of  Gorgona  are  visible.  Every 
bend  of  the  river  spreads  before  your  eyes  a  new  and  picturesque 
panorama.  To  the  right  and  left,  in  going  up  the  river,  bamlioo 
thickets  and  dense  masses  of  vines,  clusters  of  magnificent  forest 
trees,  covered  with  gorgeous  flowers  and  fruits,  border  the  river. 
Sometimes  a  little  patch  of  pasture-land  descends  to  the  water's 
edge,  vested  in  the  most  charming  green,  where  a  few  flocks  of 
speckled  cattle  are  feeding,  or  reposing  under  the  shade  of  palmas 
and  evergreens.  A  few  small  ranehos  are  visible,  mostly  cattle 
forms.  Piissengers  that  leave  Barbacoas  at  noon,  generally  reach 
Gorgona  at  nightfall.  Gorgona  is  situated  seven  miles  from  Bar- 
bacoas, upon  a  savanna,  surrounded  by  high  cerros,  which  end  in 
a  bluff  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  a''iove  the  mean  level  of  Chagres 
river,  that  here  forms  a  large  bend.  An  extensive  sandl)ar  sur- 
rounds the  town.  From  the  landing-place  you  at  once  enter  into 
the  main  part  of  the  town,  where  the  hotels  and  transportation 
ofiices  are  miserable  and  rough  framed  structures.  The  rest  of 
the  town  consists  of  irregularly  put  up  ranehos,  which,  without 
forming  any  regular  streets,  extend  in  isolated  groups  over  the 
primitive,  undulating  surface  of  the  ground.  Naked  children,  dogs, 
mules,  cattle,  pigs,  and  grou|js  of  half  naked  arrieros,  armed  with 
their  long  knives,  infest  its  streets  in  undisturbed  harmony.  As 
the  doors  of  the  rancho^  are  constantly  open,  one  can  observe  the 
few  plain  utensils  of  this  simple  and  contented  people,  generally 
consisting  of  a  hammock,  a  few  iron  pots,  calabashes,  ,«ome  boxes 
or  rough  blocks  serving  as  chairs,  and  a  few  hides  spread  upon  the 
ground ;  usually,  however,  the  bare  ground  serves  as  floor.  Oft'n 
may  be  seen,  after  snnset,  a  group  of  dark  beauties  in  their  pfc- 
tnreaque  light  dresses,  their  hair  atlorncd  with  jewelry  and  llowcrs, 
not  seldom  amounting  to  the  value  of  several  hundied  dfjllars, 
which  gives  evidence  of  the  immense  advantages  the  transit  of 
California  passengers  has  bestowed  upon  them.  Their  head  dress 
consists  of  a  small  Panama  hat,  adorned  with  L'orgeous  ribbons. 
Their  feet  are  covered  with  astonishing;  little  slippers  of  moioceo 
leather.  The  population  of  fJorgona  anmimts  to  nearly  one 
thousand  souls,  four-fifths  of  whom  are  of  mixed  blood ;  the  rest 


are  foreigners  and  the  few  descendants  of  the  unmixed  Spanish 
blood  that  liave  remained  upon  the  isthmus.  The  Gorgona  road 
to  Panama,  twenty-two  miles,  is  only  passable  during  the  dry  sea- 
son of  the  year,  as  it  is  not  graded  nor  paved,  leading  over  a  very 
undulating  ground,  crossed  by  numerous  ravines  and  several 
large  streams,  through  a  dense  forest.  With  a  good  mule  it  may 
be  crossed  in  six  or  eight  hours.  Daring  the  rainy  season  of  the 
year,  the  Iwats  go  higher  up  the  Chagres  river  to  Cruees,  five  miles 
from  Gorgona.  The  scenery  along  the  river  fi-oin  Gorgona  to 
this  place  is  almost  the  same  as  before  dcscrilicd ;  however,  the 
navigation  is  more  dangerous,  from  the  number  of  rapids,  of  which 
the  principal  ones  arc  tliose  of  JMaiachin,  CeiTO,  and  the  Gallina; 
especially  after  a  heavy  rain,  the  river  will  rise  within  a  few  hours 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  Many  accidents  happen,  especially  when 
boats  are  overtaken  by  nightfall  and  heavy  freshets.  Many  a  poor 
passenger  ha.s  been  drowned  here,  without  his  relations  at  home 
ever  having  heard  of  his  sad  destiny.  However,  the  navigation 
of  the  Chagres  will  soon  cease.  The  railroad  will  probably  be 
completed  during  the  year  IS54,  to  Gorgona.  The  appearance 
of  Cruees  differs  little  from  that  of,  Gorgona.  The  church,  placed 
upon  tbe  hij:hest  portion  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built,  is 
an  old  building  almost  in  ruins  ;  from  here  four  parallel  streets 
run  down  to  the  river.  Cruees  is  mentioned  as  an  important 
place  by  the  buccaneer  Morgan,  who  visited  it  in  1670,  when  itwas 
burnt  by  the  retreating  Spaniards.  The  population  of  Crnces  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  Gorgona.  Here  the  St.  Charles  and 
American  hotels  arc  the  two  best  establishments.  From  Cruees 
the  ancient  paved  road  leads  to  Panama;  however,  at  present  it 
scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  road,  for  of  the  pavement  bat  a 
few  rotten  patches  remain.  The  rounded  boulders  of  trap-rock 
and  porphyiy,  with  which  the  road  was  once  paved,  l>eing  here 
and  there  rotted  in  the  mud,  make  it  almost  impassable,  as  at 
every  step  the  mules'  feet  will  slip  from  the  surface  and  sink  into 
the  mudliolcs.  At  places  the  road  forms  only  a  njirrow  ravine, 
through  which  a  mount;»iii  stream  has  found  its  course:  then 
again  you  enter  upon  a  darranco,  where  high  black  rocky  walls 
rise  on  each  side,  wet  with  moisture  ;  a  sudden  darkness  surrounds 
you,  as  a  dense  vault  of  lian:is  and  palmas  covers  these  passages, 
and  conceals  the  rays  of  the  snn.  In  the.-e  barrancos  the  mnles' 
feet  have,  during  many  centuries,  left  cavities  just  the  size  of  a 
mute's  hoof,  by  which  these  animals  carefully  ascend  and  descend. 
Only  within  the  last  six  or  eight  miles  to  Panama  tbt-  road  is  in 
a  tolerable  condition  of  repair.  The  disfnm-e  from  Crnces  to 
Panama  is  about  fwenty-eiglic  miles.  Ladies  arc  generally  car- 
ried by  natives,  in  hammocks. 
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Being  thns  driren  from  the  possession  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  ishind  which  they  had  defended  so  well,  the  Britons  retired 
slowly  before  the  successive  invaders,  until  at  length  they  fortified 
themselves  among  the  forests  and  mountains  of  "Wales,  or,  cross- 
ing the  ocean,  sought  refuge  in  Armorica,  now  called  Brittany,  or 
in  Normandy,  the  ancient  Neustria.  ililes  Armiger  was  sprung 
from  one  of  the  emigrants  to  this  last  mentioned  country ;  and 
though  he  had  become  so  far  identified  with  his  Norman  compat- 
riots as  to  adopt  the  Prankish  name  of  Fitz  Arthur,  yet  he  retained 
on  a  foreign  soil  all  the  old  characteristics  of  hia  progenitor,  the 
sturdy,  independent  Britons  of  the  north. 

But,  as  before  said,  the  aspect  of  the  times  was  stormy  enough. 
Hardly  had  the  long  ci^Tl  war  waged  against  the  conqueror  of 
England  by  his  refractory  first-bom  Kobert,  been  terminated  by  a 
patched-up  reconciliation'  between  father  and  son,  when  a  new 
source  of  trouble  appeared  in  a  foreign  foe.  Philippe,  of  France, 
insidionsly  pursuing  his  policy  of  fomenting  disturbance  between 
the  chiefs  of  Normandy  and  their  monarch,  began  to  stir  up  the 
nobles  of  that  country  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  William,  on  the 
pretext  that  his  conquest  of  England  and  establishment  in  that 
country  of  his  seat  of  sovereignty  abrogated  his  claim  to  their 
allegiance — a  claim  never  deemed  exceedingly  valid,  because  of 
the  illegitimacy  of  the  conqueror's  birth.  To  crush  out  the  incip- 
ient hostility,  and  moreover  to  revenge  himself  upon  Philippe  for 
the  latter's  long  countenance  of  the  rebellious  Robert,  the  king  of 
England  determined  to  lay  claim  to  a  large  section  of  French  ter- 
ritory on  the  borders  of  Normandy,  and  by  making  it  a  subject 
of  dispute,  pave  the  way  for  his  seizure  of  the  whole  of  France, 
in  the  same  manner  that  he  had  succeeded  with  England.  Ho 
gathered  together  therefore,  a  large  force  of  Norman  troops,  and 
with  a  mass  of  treasure  accumulated  in  England,  crossed  over  to 
Normandy,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  invade  the  domains  of  the 
French  king. 

It  was  the  season  of  midsummer,  and  the  beautiful  champaign 
was  in  the  height  of  its  natural  glory.  The  vineyards  were  bowed 
down  with  the  weight  of  their  luxuriant  fruitage,  and  the  corn- 
fields, waWng  with  golden  plenty,  were  inviting  ihe  thankful  peas- 
antry to  fill  their  presses  and  granaries  with  the  abundance  of  na- 
ture's bounty.  Never  during  a  score  of  years  had  the  land 
bloomed  so  like  a  garden,  and  never  had  the  husbandmen  looked 
forward  with  greater  hope,  not  only  to  a  reward  for  peasant  labor, 
but  to  remuneration  for  mined  harvests  ravaged  in  the  years 
gone  by. 

But  over  this  lovely  country,  over  smiling  vineyard,  over  shin- 
ing cornfield  and  overladen  orchard,  the  bolt  of  war  fell  sudden 
and  terribly.  "William,  pursuing  his  cruel  policy  of  annihi- 
lating all  resistance,  ordered  his  barbarous  soldiers  to  destroy 
everything  in  their  march.  Accordingly,  the  vines  were  uprooted 
and  the  grain  trampled  under  foot,  the  fruit-trees  cut  down,  the 
cattle  slaughtered,  and  the  habitations  of  the  peasantry  devoted 
to  the  flame,  whilst  their  wretched  possessors  perished  by  starva- 
tion and  the  sword.  Thus  ruthlessly  the  conqueror  began  the  in- 
vasion of  France. 

He  reached  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  captured  the  town  of 
Montes.  Here  dwelt  the  family  of  Anselm  Fitz  Arthur,  poor  but 
happy,  earning  with  their  hands  a  subsistence  by  cultivating  a 
small  farm.  Miles  Armiger,  or  Fitz  Arthur  as  he  was  called,  had 
been  driven  liom  Rouen  because  of  a  difficulty  which  he  had  had 
with  certain  of  William's  ot^cers,  before  the  duke  had  set  forth  on 
his  English  invasion.  It  was  said  among  those  who  knew  Fitz 
Arthur  best,  that  he  bore  no  kindly  memoiy  in  his  heart  of  his 
Eovereign's  conduct  in  some  past  affair,  and  that  if  ever  opportu 
nity  should  offer,  his.lia6d  and  sword  would  be  raised  for  whoso- 
ever fought  against  the  tyrant  William. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  bruit  of  the  Norman  leader's  approach 
had  called  the  country  people  to  arms  on  every  side,  and  though 
the  spectacle  of  plundered  families  flying  from  their  ravaged  homes 
before  the  spoiler's  march,  was  daily  presented  to  his  eyes,  Aliles 
Armiger  remained  quietly  at  his  humble  domicil,  near  tlie  river 
Seine,  a  few  miles  from  Montes,  appearing. to  take  no  part  in  the 
apprehensions  of  his  neighbors,  or  else  to  have  made  up  his  mind 
to  suffer  without  resistance  the  inflictions  of  the  Norman  soldiery. 
Men  wondered  that  Miles  Armiger  did  not  abandon  his  fields 
like  the  rest  of  ihc  husbandmen,  and  fly  with  his  family  to  the 
refuse  of  the  walled  towns,  but  the  Briton  answered  not  to  their 
surmises,  though  the  desolating  march  of  the  invaders  drew  con- 
stantly nearer,  until  at  length  the  Norman  array,  with  William  at 
its  head,  overran  the  river  country,  and  gave  the  town  of  Montes 
to  fire  and  rapine. 

Then  Miles  Armiger  suddenly  disappeared  from  his  little  pos- 
sessions, but  whether  in  time  to  escape  the  ferocious  Normans  re- 
mained uncertain  ;  for  the  very  day  on  which  Montes  was  captured 
■witnessed  the  destruction  of  all  the  churches,  clialeaux  and  cot- 
tiiges  within  a  league  of  the  doomed  town  ;  and  where  Fitz  Ar- 
thur's dwelling-place  had  been,  nought  appeared  the  following  day 
but  a  field  of  trampled  ruins,  and  a  mass  of  smoking  rafters,  the 
relics  of  a  home.  Whether  Miles  j:\j-miger  and  his  household  had 
perished  with  their  property,  was  of  little  interest  to  the  wretched 
neighbors,  for  they,  alas,  had  their  own  griefs  to  consider,  as  they 
fled  before  the  marauders,  or  yielded  to  merciless  violence,  without 
the  power  of  opposition. 

William  the  Conqueror  was  beside  himself  with  joy  as  he  wit- 
nessed the  destruction  which  took  place  at  liis  cruel  command. 
The  flames  of  Montes  seemed  to  the  old  tyrant  a  beacon  herald- 
ing the  entire  subjugation  of  France  to  his  control.  The  rhrieks 
and  groans  of  dying  peasantry,  mingled  wiili  the  imprecations  of 
his  ruthless  soldiers,  were  only  music  in  the  carj  of  one  accus- 
tomed to  infiict  the  severest  mensuj-es  upon  all  who  ventured  to 
dispute  his  authority.      Consequently,  il  may  be  conceived,  that 


the  king's  presence  in  person  at  the  perpetration  of  these  out- 
rages did  not  better  the  situation  of  the  sufferers  ;  indeed  the  arrival 
of  their  merciless  monarch  at  the  scene  of  some  sack  or  massacre 
invariably  emboldened  the  Norman  troops  to  the  most  fearful 
atrocities,  confident  as  they  were  that  to  win  the  despot's  favor  it 
was  necessary  to  exhibit  unqualified  hatred  to  his  enemies. 

So  therefore,  when  William,  the  morning  aficr  the  night  Montes 
and  its  environs  was  delivered  to  fire  and  sword,  rode  forth  as  was 
his  wont  to  view  the  hoiTors  he  had  caused,  a  spectacle  of  un- 
mingled  barbarity  gratified  his  royal  gaze.  For  miles  on  every 
side,  the  castles,  churches  and  houses  of  the  French  inhabitants 
were  falling  to  the  ground,  enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke  and 
smouldering  flames.  In  the  entire  champaign  that  surrounded  the 
town,  visible  from  its  dismantled  walls,  not  a  single  mansion  re- 
mained standing.  Montes  and  its  subm*bs  presented  only  a  dismal 
and  depopulated  ruin. 

William,  mounted  on  a  stout  charger,  and  riding  slowly,  for  his 
bulk  had  greatly  increased  in  latter  years,  rendering  much  exer- 
tion very  painful  to  him,  passed  from  one  to  another  of  his  knights 
and  captains,  then  in  their  ruthless  work,  and  commanding  that 
no  stone  should  be  left  upon  another  of  all  the  churches  round 
about  the  town.  A  dozen  squires  and  racn-at-arms  accompanied 
him  as  he  rode  the  tour  of  all  the  wretched  scene,  but  one  or  more 
of  them  he  was  continually  despatching  to  different  points,  to  car- 
ry some  new  and  bloody  order  to  his  active  myrmidons,  who  were 
then  engaged  in  sacking  the  town  of  Montes. 

At  length  the  monarch  drew  rein  upon  a  small  glebe  not  far 
from  the  river-side,  near  which  the  hea.yj  rafters  of  a  cottage  were 
still  burning  luridly,  whilst  a  mass  of  smouldering  ruins,  ashes 
and  masonry  pointed  out  where  fell  the  roof-tree.  Here  William 
paused  and  gazed  over  the  ground  he  had  traversed,  muttering  an 
oath  that  thus  he  would  yet  look  from  the  church  of  Notre  Dame 
over  the  fallen  palaces  of  Paris  itself ;  but  as  he  gloomily  surveyed 
the  havoc  he  had  caused,  a  sudden  frown  blackened  his  forehead. 
"By  my  crown  !"  he  cried  quickly,  "yonder  I  see  a  chapel 
standing  yet  unscathed.  Fitz-Roy,  away  with  thee,  and  bid  fire 
consume  it.  And  thou,  Groud-jean,  haste,  and  bring  up  a  score  of 
knaves  to  scour  yon  wood  completely." 

A  couple  of  squires  spurred  hastily  away  to  obey  their  savage 
master,  who  still  kept  his  glance  fixed  upon  a  little  wooden  chapel 
which,  standing  at  the  entrance  of  a  small  grove  of  trees,  near 
the  river's  margin,  had  hitherto  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Norman 
soldiers.  And  indeed  it  would  have  been  no  stretch  of  grace  to 
allow  so  unpretending  a  structure  to  remain  unharmed  ;  for,  in 
truth,  it  appeared  but  a  simple  white- walled  oratory,  which,  doubt- 
less, the  owner  of  the  mined  cot  near  which  the  conqueror  stood, 
had  erected  for  the  humble  devotions  of  his  own  family.  But 
William  was  in  a  mood  of  vindictiveness,  and  ho  had  sworn,  with 
one  of  his  great  oaths,  that  his  march  should  be  a  waste  till  the 
French  king  yielded  to  his  claims. 

But,  as  the  tyrant  gazed  wrathfully  at  the  wooden  chapel  walls, 
he  beheld  a  figure  suddenly  emerge  from  the  narrow  door,  and 
advance  quickly  towards  him.  The  figure  was  that  of  a  man, 
but  so  wild  and  uncouth  in  the  dress  which  he  wore,  that  William 
was  at  once  surprised  and  alarmed.  He  wheeled  his  horse  sud- 
denly, and  then  for  the  first  time  observed  that  he  was  without  at- 
tendants, his  last  fierce  order  having  detached  the  only  two  squires 
of  his  retinue  who  had  remained  near  his  person.  Apprehensive 
of  attack,  the  king  at  once  made  a  movement  for  his  sword,  in 
order  to  defend  himself. 

But  there  was  nothing  hostile  in  the  actions  of  the  new  comer, 
whatever  his  appearance  might  have  betokened.  Indeed,  his  un- 
couth look  became  somewhat  altered,  as  advancing  to  the  mon- 
arch, he  shifted  from  his  shoulders  a  shagg}'  wolf-skin  which  had 
been  flung  over  his  neck  and  person,  and  throwing  back  his  dark 
cloth  bonnet,  disclosed  a  countenance,  not  ferocious  like  that  of  the 
tyrant,  but  a  frank  and  open  expression.  It  was  a  face,  too,  that 
the  conqueror  seemed  to  recognize  at  once,  for  he  drew  his  sword 
from  its  sheath,  and  forced  his  steed  a  pace  backward,  crying  at 
the  same  time : 

"  Anselm  Fitz- Arthur — what  dost  thou  here  V 
"  Dost  fear  me,  duke  V  said  the  Briton,  with  a  faint  smile  upon 
his  lip,  as  he  marked  the  monarch's  agitation. 

"  Rebellious  dog,  get  from  before  me,  or  I  vnll  cleave  thee  to 
the  earth  iw  thou  standest." 

"  Thou  darest  not,  duke.  Miles  Armiger,  whom  thou  WTong- 
edst  of  his  land  and  drove  forth  a  beggar  in  Normandy,  tells  thee 
here  that  thou  darest  not  murder  him.  Duke,  this  also  is  my 
land — this  field  which  thy  beast  tramples — this  roof-tree  fired  by 
thy  marauding  bands — these,  as  well  as  the  foundations  of  St. 
Stephen's  church  at  Caen,  belong  to  Miles  Armiger,  who  now 
swears  to  thee,  duke,  that  he  will  have  justice  done  him  ere  the 
tyrant  of  Normandy  shall  lie  peacefully  iu  his  grave." 

Never  before  had  such  bold  words  been  spoken  in  the  presence 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  well  might  he  knit  his  wrathful 
brows,  and  uplift  his  heavy  blade,  as  if  to  smite  the  daring  speak- 
er to  the  jjround,  among  the  embers  of  his  own  ruined  hearth. 
But  Miles  Armiger  quailed  not  beneath  the  dark  look  or  brandish- 
ed sword;  speaking  calmly  what  he  had  to  say,  and  whcn-he  had 
finished,  turning  as  if  to  leave  the  spot,without  apparent  interest 
in  what  the  king  might  answer. 

William  swore  savagely  an  oath  that  had  often  struck  terror  to 
both  priest  and  layman  when  they  had  provoked  his  rage,  and 
reining  his  steed  suddenly  upon  his  haunches,  he  urged  the  bnite 
forward  with  a  spring  upon  the  man,  as  if  to  ride  him  dovra  like  a 
dog  amid  the  smouldering  fragments  of  the  fallen  cottage.  But 
Miles  Armiger,  quiet  as  ho  seemed,  was  not  one  to  be  taken  at  ad- 
vantage, for  scarcely  had  the  king's  steed  reared  backward,  than 
the  Briton,  wliirling  suddenly,  seized  the  animal's  dilated  nos- 
trils with  an  iron  gripe,  and  compressed  ihem  so  violently  that 


the  blood  gushed  beneath  his  fingers,  and  the  horse  reeled  upon 
his  hinder  legs,  as  if  about  to  fall  upon  the  earth. 

King  William,  huge  in  bulk,  and  encumbered  with  armor,  could 
no  longer  leap  from  his  saddle  lightly,  as  in  younger  days,  nor 
could  he  smite  the  daring  Armiger  with  his  heavy  sword,  inas- 
much as  the  latter  stood  within  his  guard,  and  sheltered  by  the 
body  of  the  steed.  Nevertheless,  rising  quickly  in  his  stin-ups, 
he  grasped  more  tightly  his  bridle  curb,  and  strove  with  spur 
and  rein  to  force  the  courser  onward,  crying  aloud  at  the  same 
time  to  a  troop  of  his  followers  whom  he  beheld  advancing ; 
"  God's-mercy,  gentlemen — ride  fast !  ride  fast!" 
Miles  Armiger  smiled  grimly  as  he  beheld  the  futile  wrath  of 
the  tyrant ;  but  he  evidently  had  no  desire  in  the  present  instance 
bnt  to  repel  assault,  and  so,  as  the  Norman  soldiers  wliom  the  king 
invoked  began  to  quicken  their  speed,  the  Briton  released  his  vice- 
like hold  of  the  now  half  maddened  steed,  at  the  same  time  spring- 
ing suddenly  away,  and  disappearing  whence  he  came,  in  the  small 
wood  behind  the  white-walled  chapel, 

It  had  been  well,  however,  for  the  king,  had  the  Briton's  grasp 
remained  upon  the  nostrils  of  the  horse,  for  no  sooner  was  his 
hand  released  than  the  animal  became  perfectly  unmanageable  by 
hand  or  bridle.  Plunging  wildly  forward,  and  tossing  his  mane 
aloft,  he  heeded  not  the  voice  of  his  master,  but,  flinging  the  blood 
from  his  nostrils  as  he  snorted  and  neighed  in  terror,  dashed  amid 
the  embers  and  coals  that  lay  heaped  before  him,  and  then,  tor- 
tured by  contact  with  the  bmning  fragments,  swerved  violently 
aside,  60  that  William,  in  his  efforts  to  control  him,  was  cast 
heavily  forward  upon  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  causing  a  griev- 
ous rupture  of  his  groin,  just  as  his  attendants  riding  amain  had 
reached  and  grappled  with  the  furious  steed. 

No  word  was  spoken  then  of  aught  but  the  monarch's  hiurt, 
for  the  agony  of  the  bruised  groin  soon  became  terrible.  WiUiam 
was  lifted  from  his  horse  and  placed  upon  a  Utter,  hastily  con- 
structed with  his  soldiers'  pikes  and  a  few  houghs  gathered  from 
the  little  woo.d  hard  by ;  hut  so  great,  in  a  brief  space,  became  the 
panic  caused  by  the  conqueror's  accident,  as  it  was  deemed  (for 
none  had  witnessed  the  rencontre  with  Miles  Armiger),  that  no 
further  work  of  destruction  proceeded,  but  the  knights  and  barons, 
collecting  their  followers,  fell  back,  and  pitched  their  camp  some 
distance  southward  of  the  Seine,  and  without  the  dismantled  walls 
of  Montes.  So,  therefore,  it  happened,  that  when  the  scattered 
peasantry  ventured,  a  few  days  after,  to  emerge  from  their  hiding- 
places  and  draw  near  their  despoiled  habitations,  they  discovered 
amid  the  blackened  ruins  spreading  around  for  miles,  that  only 
one  small  building  had  escaped  the  hand  of  the  destroyer.  It  was 
the  white-walled  chapel  belonging  to  Miles  Armiger,  standing  in 
the  little  wood  that  enclosed  the  Briton's  mined  dwelling. 

The  monastery  of  St.  Gervais  was  a  religious  house  established 
a  short  distance  from  the  gates  of  Rouen,  the  capital  of  Norman- 
dy. Here,  remote  from  his  idle  camp,  and  suffering  not  only  from 
his  grievous  bodily  hurts,  but  under  all  the  terrors  of  an  evil  con- 
science awakened  to  morbid  excitement  by  unavailing  remorse, 
William  the  Conqueror  awaited  the  coming  of  a  monarch  more 
invincible  than  himself.  Surrounded  by  priests  and  knights,  and 
mocked  by  the  attentions  of  his  sons,  who  bore  him  little  affection, 
the  wretched  tyrant  lingered  out  his  last  month  of  existence,  tor- 
mented with  thoughts  of  the  past  and  fears  concerning  the  futm-o. 
The  vast  treasure  which  he  had  brought  from  England  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  hostile  march  into  France,  became  now,  in  his 
declining  hours,  the  ever-present  memorial  of  his  past  cruelties 
and  spoliations.  Much  of  this  treasure  he  sent  back  to  England, 
with  directions  to  make  restitution  of  portions  of  it  to  convents 
and  churches  which  he  had  robbed,  in  order  to  secure  the  prayers 
of  the  priesthood  for  his  soul's  repose,  and  to  appropriate  other 
parts  to  the  assistance  of  poor  clergy  and  houses  of  charity,  that 
they  might  likewise  remember  him  in  their  masses.  His  late 
enormities  in  France  were  an  especial  source  of  anxiety  to  him, 
and  so  he  sent  money  to  Montes,  in  order  to  rebuild  the  churches 
there  destroyed,  and  recalled  his  troops  within  the  Norman  boun- 
daries that  they  might  c<immit  no  further  deed  of  rapine. 

But  little  did  a  deathbed  repentance  appear  to  ease  the  con- 
queror's mind.  Incessantly  his  evil  deeds  arose  in  accusation 
before  him,  and  vainly  were  prayers  said  and  beads  told  by  the 
cowled  monks  who  surrounded  his  couch.  His  sons  stayed  not 
to  close  their  parent's  eyes,  for  no  sooner  had  the  conqueror  signed 
his  will,  bequeathing  his  dueal  coronet  to  the  long-rebellious  Rob- 
ert, the  crown  of  England  to  William,  his  second  son,  surnamed 
Rufus,  and  five  thousand  pounds  weight  of  silver  to  Henry,  the 
youngest,  than  each  of  them  fled  to  secure  his  portion,  leaving  the 
monarch  to  his  fate. 

None  then  remained  but  a  few  barons  of  Normandy,  the  physi- 
cians awaiting  their  fees,  and  the  priests,  who  fingered  neai-  to 
\\Ting  from  the  dying  man's  fears  some  bequest  to  their  order. 
Thus  attended,  the  last  night  of  William  the  Conqueror  passed 
painfully  away,  and  the  morning-fight  crept  dimly  into  the  cham- 
ber where  he  lay. 

"Are  they  here — my  sons  ?"  asked  the  king,  in  a  husky  voice, 
of  a  cowled  figure  kneeling  near  his  bed.  No  other  person  ap- 
peared in  the  apartment,  thougb  a  few  knights  and  servants  occu- 
pied the  ante-room. 

"  No,  duke,  they  are  gone.  Thou  art  deserted  by  thy  own 
blood." 

"  Ha  !  who  calls  me  *  duke  V  who  art  thou,  priest?" 
"  Dost  not  know  Miles  Armiger's  voice  1"  returned  the  monk, 
pariiiUly  removing  the  cowl  that  shaded  his  face,  aud  gazing  stead, 
ilv  into  the  filmy  eyes  of  the  dying  monarch.      "Lo!  I  desert 
thee  not  iu  thy  exlrjmity.     I  am  here  to  close  thine  eyes." 

William  made  a  feeble  gesture,  and  his  features  writhed  with 
momentary  passion.  But  the  strength  of  his  frame  had  departed, 
and  his  fierce  spirit  was  subdued  by  pain  and  remorse.      "Fitz 
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Arthur,"  he  murmured  at  last,  "  what  wouldst  thou  have  with 
me  V 

"  Kestitution  of  my  lands  and  rights,  Duke  "William,"  an- 
swered the  Briton. 

"  Thou  shalt  be  satisfied — I  will  restore — ha ! — what  is  this  ? — 
"William ! — Robert — where  are  yel     What,  ho  !    Marie  !  Jesu — " 

The  monarch's  glazed  eye  became  fijxed  and  staring  ;  his  hand 
fell  slactly  on  the  conch ;  a  great  shirering  agitated  his  massy 
frame ;  then  the  conqueror  succnrabed  to  his  last  foe. 

Immediately  there  was  a  great  outcry  throughout  the  monastery 
of  St,  Geirais.  Knights,  priests  and  doctors  stayed  but  to  look 
upon  the  dead  king's  face,  and  then  hastily  mounting  steed  and 
palfrey,  departed  to  spread  the  tidiugs  far  and  near.  Only  a  few 
Tassals  and  followers  of  the  army  were  left  to  guard  the  monarch's 
remains,  and  these,  instead  of  fultilling  their  trust,  followed  the 
example  which  the  tyi-ant  had  himself  unhappily  set,  and  began 
at  once  to  plunder  the  apartments  of  their  late  master.  In  a  few 
hours  after  the  death  of  "William,  the  monastery  of  St.  Gcrvais 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  mansion  attacked  by  bandits.  The 
king's  arms,  dresses,  linen,  and  silver  vessels,  the  furniture  of  the 
royal  room,  jewels,  and  everything  on  which  hands  could  be  laid, 
were  seized  by  the  robbers  and  carried  away  from  the  palace  ;  and 
60  insatiate  was  the  rapacity  of  these  wretches,  that  they  tore  the 
covering  from  the  monarch's  couch,  and  stripping  the  corpse,  left 
it  lying  half-naked  on  the  bare  boards  of  the  floor,  where  it  re- 
mained neglected  till  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  his  clergy  came 
in  procession  from  the  capital  to  perform  a  last  mass  for  the  soul 
of  their  departed  king  and  duke. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  of  Caen,  a  great  crowd  awaited 
the  coming  of  a  funeral  cortege  conveying  the  mortal  remains  of 
"William,  Duke  of  Normandy  and  conqueror  of  England,  to  their 
last  resting-place  on  earth.  Of  all  the  multitudes  that  a  few  days 
before  were  ready  to  make  stirrup-blocks  of  their  bending  bodies 
to  lift  him  into  the  saddle,  none  now  were  "  so  poor  as  to  do  him 
honor."  In  the  short  space  of  a  week  the  power  which  had  laid 
waste  the  harvests  of  France,  smiting  priests  at  their  altars,  and 
peasants  at  their  cottage  hearths,  had  passed  away  from  the  ty- 
rant's hands,  and  left  him  of  no  more  account  than  the  clods  of  the 
valley  which  his  fatal  steed  had  spumed  beneath  his  hoofs. 
Of  all  the  followers  of  the  late  dreaded  monarch  of  the  land,  no 
knight  or  baron  was  found  to  undertake  the  cost  of  bearing  the 
corpse  from  Rouen  to  Caen,  where  the  king's  will  had  designated 
the  place  of  his  burial,  save  one  poor  Norman  gentleman  named 
Herluin,  who  procured  a  wagon  and  barge,  by  which  the  royal  re- 
mains were  conveyed  by  land  and  river  to  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen  at  Caen.  Here,  then,  in  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of 
people,  arrived  the  dead  body  of  William,  and  was  delivered  by 
Herlnin  to  the  monks  of  St.  Stephen,  whose  monastery  had  been 
founded  by  the  departed  conqueror.  No  sound  of  sorrow  accom- 
panied the  hurried  mass  which  was  performed ;  no  plaudits  greeted 
the  funeral  oration  in  which  the  bishop  of  Evreux  recited  the  glo- 
ries of  the  deceased ;  hut  when  all  was  finished,  and  the  body  of 
"William,  dressed  in  its  royal  robes,  was  about  being  lowered  with- 
in its  grave,  a  man  stepped  from  amid  the  crowd  of  lookers-on, 
and  cried  in  a  stern  voice : 

"Bishop  of  Evreux  !  the  man  whom  you  have  praised  was  a 
tyrant  and  a  robber.  The  ground  whereon  we  stand  is  mine.  My 
father's  house  stood  upon  the  site  of  this  church,  and  unjustly,  and 
by  violence,  William  took  it  from  me.  I  neither  sold  nor  mort- 
gaged, granted  nor  forfeited  this  land.  Therefore,  in  the  name  of 
God,  I  cry  damour  de  ?iaro,  and  forbid  you  to  lay  the  body  of  the 
spoiler  here,  or  to  cover  it  with  my  glebe  " 

The  bishop  said  not  a  word — the  priests  paused  in  their  funeral 
chant,  and  the  men  who  held  the  ropes  to  lower  the  body  dropped 
them  from  their  hands.  But  from  the  populace  around,  who  well 
knew  that  the  claim  of  the  bold  gentleman  who  confronted  the 
bishop  was  a  true  and  lawful  one,  went  up  at  once  a  mighty  shout, 
and  they  echoed  the  clamour  de  haro  with  one  voice,  until  the  bish- 
op made  sign  that  the  demand  should  be  satisfied. 

"But  first  declare,  bold  man,  what  is  thy  name,  and  what  the 
value  of  this  glebe  which  thou  claimest  by  clamour  de  haro  and 
God's  justice  at  our  hands." 

"  My  name  is  Miles  Armiger,  as  was  my  father's  before  me.  A 
Briton  was  he  from  the  land  conquered  by  William.  Here  in  Caen 
he  bought  him  land  and  dwelt,  till  William  drove  him  forth  in 
order  to  build  this  church  of  St.  Stephen. 

"  And  what  wouldst  thou  claim  for  this  land  V 

"  The  value  and  worth  thereof,  to  be  adjudged  in  court,  accord- 
ing to  the  justice  of  good  Rolla,"  cried  the  undaunted  Armiger. 

"  Let,  then,  the  dead  rest  in  the  grave  we  have  digged,  and  here- 
after we  will  see  that  thou  art  paid  for  thy  father's  land." 

"  The  tyrant  rests  not  beneath  my  glebe  till  the  land  is  paid 
for  in  lawful  silver  of  the  realm." 

"  We  will  give  thee,  then,  Anselm  Fitz-Arthnr,  or  Miles  Armi- 
ger, as  thou  callest  thyself,  sixty  silver  shillings  for  privilege  of 
the  grave,  and  we  moreover  pledge  ourselves  that  thy  claim  shall 
be  satisfied  to  the  uttermost  farthing." 

"I  am  content,"  said  the  Briton,  drawing  back  among  the 
crowd,  whereupon  a  loud  shout  went  up  from  the  assembled  peo- 
ple, which  for  a  space  drowned  the  chant  of  monks  and  chorus  of 
singing  lay  brothers. 

And  so  roughly  did  the  men  who  held  the  ropes  lower  into  its 
grave  the  body  of  William,  conqueror  of  England,  that  the  royal 
robes  and  cerements  burst  in  sunder,  and  the  corpse  rolled  heavily 
to  the  earth  which  the  king  had  stolen  from  his  subject ;  and 
then,  while  the  people  fled  away,  crying  that  this  was  judgment 
against  the  dead.  Miles  Ai-miger  departed  from  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  leaving  his  bold  name  to  be  remembered  long,  and  iden- 
tified forever  with  the  bold  appeal  of  "  Clamour  de  Haro  and  Norman 
Chai-ter." 
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Ask  tlie  sighiag  winds  the  reason 

Why  their  notes  grow  sad  at  eve, 
■Why  amid  the  leafless  hranches 

Sing  they  songs  like  those  who  grieve  I 
"\yhy  above  the  stormy  ocean, 

Mid  the  shrouds,  and  canvass  white, 
Wail  they  forth  their  saddening  story 

In  the  watches  of  the  night — 
If  you  ask  them,  will  they  tell  yoa 

Tales  that  timid  souIb  aUrightT 

Calm  and  cold  upon  the  mountafai, 

And  within  the  shady  dell, 
Still  and  silent  on  the  fountain 

■\Vhere  the  jouthfol  Naiads  dwell, 
Shines  the  moon,  all  pure  and  holy, 

Like  a  peerlesB  virgin  there ; 
Afik  her  why  her  rays  are  cheerless, 

Cheerless  as  the  midnight  air — 
Will  she  tell  you  tales  aU  truthful? 

Will  she  answer  to  your  prayer? 

Ask  the  heart  its  deepest  sorrow, 

And  the  meaning  of  that  5igb, 
WTiich  the  burdened  bosom  heaveth, 

Wliile  a  teardrop  dims  the  eye — 
Why  at  mom  and  eve  this  sadness 

Sits  upon  the  lordly  brow ; 
Can  no  thought  give  joy  or  gladness, 

Or  remove  its  sorrows  now  ? 
Ask  it  truly— will  it  tell  you 

Of  some  long  remembered  vow? 

Nay  I  the  wind  will  pass  unheeding. 

And  the  moonlight,  calm  and  still, 
Shall  gild  the  crystal  streamlet 

With  its  dreary  rays,  and  chill, 
And  the  heart  its  sorrow  keeping, 

Like  the  Spartan  youth  shall  die, 
With  no  sigh  to  mark  the  conflict, 

And  a  calm  and  beaming  eye. 
And  its  secrets— though  you  ask  them, 

With  it-selfahall  sweetly  lie. 

<   »»^  » 
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QLEASOK. 

Preparations  for  Poland — Disagreeable  Espionage — Cracow — Old  Iloyal  Pal- 
ace—Royal Castle— Cathedral  at  Cracow — ^Relics  of  Ancient  Polish  Kings- 
Other  Objects  of  Interest. 

Aftee  having  enjoyed  a  pleasant  and  somewhat  protracted  stay 
at  Vienna,  I  repaired  to  the  office  of  the  chief  of  police  to  obtain 
a  sanction,  by  the  usual  vise  of  my  passport,  to  visit  Poland.  I 
little  anticipated  the  protracted  and  impertinent  series  of  questions 
and  categories  I  should  be  obliged  to  submit  to  for  this  purpose. 
First  I  was  minutely  questioned  as  to  what  I  desired  to  visit  Po- 
land for,  how  long  I  wished  to  stop  in  the  country,  whether  I  had 
any  friends  there,  etc.,  etc.,  to  all  of  which  queries  I  was  obUged 
to  submit,  and  to  return  truthful  answers,  though  I  felt  a  spirit  of 
rebellion  starting  up  more  than  once. 

The  first  part  of  this  farce  being  over,  I  was  sagely  counselled 
not  to  meddle  with  politics,  or  express  ray  private  opinion  either 
pro  or  con  touching  the  government  or  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  finally  I  was  told,  that  to  avoid  getting  into  trouble,  I  had 
better  not  open  my  mouth  in  the  way  of  speech  at  all !  Nor  was 
my  passport  granted  to  me  until  I  had  yielded  a  full  consent  to  all 
these  propositions.  I  supposed  myself  free  from  this  judicial 
nonsense  when  I  had  taken  ray  seat  in  the  cars,  and  they  had  ac- 
tually started ;  but  lo  !  scarcely  had  we  advanced  a  league  on  our 
journey,  before  the  cars  stopped,  and  there  entered  a  bevy  of  Aus- 
trian police,  demanding  our  passports,  which  they  examined  mi- 
nutely. Again  I  hoped  this  matter  was  settled ;  but  scarcely  half 
the  trip  was  completed  between  Vienna  and  Cracow,  before  we 
sustained  another  onslaught  of  police,  who  took  away  our  pass- 
ports, examined  them  and  signed  them.  And  still  again  this 
farce  was  enacted  at  Myslowitz,  where  I  stopped  one  night.  As 
we  came  in  sight  of  Cracow,  officers  again  entered  the  cars,  and 
after  examining  om*  passports,  took  them  away,  giving  mj  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  same,  in  which  it  was  specified  that  I  must  apply  to 
the  office  of  police  within  twelve  hours  !  I  began  already  to  feel 
that  I  was  little  better  than  a  prisoner,  and  should  not  have  won- 
dered at  all  if  these  government  officers  bad  ordered  me  off"  to 
prison.  The  receipt  was  demanded  of  me  on  my  arrival  at  the 
depot  in  Cracow,  where  I  was  subjected  to  a  fresh  scries  of  inter- 
rogations, such  as,  why  had  I  come  to  Poland  1  how  long  did  I 
intend  to  remain  1  what  was  my  business  1  On  my  answering  to 
the  first  question,  that  I  came  for  my  own  gratification  and  plea- 
sure, the  officer  thought  it  was  very  strange  that  I  should  come  all 
the  way  from  North  America  to  see  Cracow,  and  I  fully  agreed 
with  him  after  seeing  the  city. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  into  Poland ; 
and  indeed,  after  getting  into  the  country  I  found  it  equally  diffi- 
cult to  get  out  again,  having  the  same  annoyances  repeated  as  it 
regarded  passports  and  personal  examinations.  I  fouud  the  police 
especially  suspicious  of  all  persons  travelling  Tvith  American  pass- 
ports, either  in  Poland  or  Hungary,  and  indeed,  all  over  the  north 
of  Europe.  The  police  of  both  countries  are  of  course  all  Aus- 
trians,  who  are  exercised  only  by  feelings  of  hostility  towards  the 
people  over  whom  they  are  placed  as  spies;  and  the  outrageous 
acts  of  oppression  constantly  perpetrated  are  really  too  shameful 


and  barbarous  to  specify  in  detail.     It  is  a  blot  upon  the  fame  of 
Austria,  or  any  government  thus  to  rule. 

Cracow  is  distant  about  three  hundred  miles  from  Vienna,  and 
is  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  in  a  fine  valley,  con- 
taining a  population,  at  the  pi-esent  time,  of  about  thirty  thousand, 
though  at  one  period  the  inhabitants  numbered  three  times  that 
amount.  This  was  then  a  flourishing  city,  tho  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Poland,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  refined 
universities  in  all  Europe — the  great  national  seminary  of  Poles. 
At  a  short  distance,  tho  view  of  the  place  is  very  fine  and  strik- 
ing. Clustering  here  and  there  are  numerous  towers  andspirea,  and 
overtopping  the  whole  is  the  old  royal  palace.  [See  engraving  on 
page  204.]  The  illustration  which  I  send  herewith  I  took  from  a 
rising  ground  near  the  city,  from  whence  the  view  is  very  fine. 
But  Cracow  is  a  whitened  sepulchre,  lifeless,  gloomy,  decayed  and 
ghastly  within,  consisting  of  palaces  without  inhabitants,  and  in- 
habitants without  bread.  Once  the  most  populous  and  thriving 
city  of  Poland,  it  is  now  abandoned  by  trade,  commerce  and  pros- 
perity, and  includes  within  its  half-filled  walls  perhaps  the  most 
squalid  people  of  any  city  in  Europe.  The  population  which 
greeted  me  at  every  step  were  Jews  and  beggars  ;  the  former  in 
flowing  robes  and  beards,  the  latter  in  rags.  Idleness,  ignorance 
and  poverty  reigned  supreme. 

The  old  royal  castle,  called  Zamek,  is  situated  upon  a  lofty  rock 
overlooking  the  city,  and  attracted  my  interest  and  attention,  both 
on  account  of  its  present  appearance  and  the  legendary  lore  by 
which  it  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  past.  Here  Krak, 
the  Polish  Cadmus,  slew  the  dragon  in  a  cave  which  is  yet  extant, 
and  pointed  out  to  the  traveller. 

The  castle  was  founded  by  Casimir  the  Great,  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Like  the  city  it  is  in  a  state  of  living  death,  desecrated 
and  despoiled,  retaining  in  part  the  outward  form  of  its  days  of 
prosperity.  Sigismund  III.  was  the  last  king  who  held  his  cotirt 
here.  Down  to  1794,  the  regalia  and  treasures  of  the  kings  of 
Poland  were  kept  in  its  vaults.  Its  present  use  is  that  of  a  bar- 
racks for  Austrian  soldiers,  a  large  force  of  whom  the  govern- 
ment keep  here,  where  they  are  now  also  engaged  upon  extensive 
fortifications,  in  anticipation  of  revolt,  or  perhaps  warwith  Prussia, 
or  some  other  power. 

I  found  the  cathedral,'which  adjoins  the  palace,  a  place  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  having  been  built  as  far  back  as  1004 ;  and 
having  never  yet  been  subjected  to  spoliation,  it  contains  great 
treasures  of  precious  metals,  and  abounds  in  costly  gifts  dedi- 
cated by  kings  and  nobles  to  its  numerous  shrines.  Here,  too,  rest 
the  ashes  of  many  kings  and  warriors,  from  Boleslaus  the  Friscan 
and  Casimir  the  Just,  to  Joseph  Poniatowski  and  Thaddens 
Kosciusko.  In  the  centre  of  the  nave  is  a  gorgeous  shrine  of  the 
martyr,  Rt.  Stanislaus,  patron  saint  of  Poland.  The  coffin,  sap- 
ported  on  the  shoulders  of  four  angels,  and  the  altars,  are  of  solid 
silver,  as  well  as  the  immense  candlesticks  of  state  and  other  sur- 
roundings. In  front  of  a  high  altar  the  coronation  of  the  kings 
of  Poland  used  to  be  performed.  There  are  sixteen  chapels 
around  the  church,  which  contain  the  tombs  of  Polish  kings. 
Many  old  monuments  bear  recumbent  effigies  of  sovereigns  to 
whose  memory  they  were  erected,  and  are  decorated  with  rich 
carvings,  among  which  the  white  eacle,  the  armorial  bearing  of 
Poland,  is  ever  conspicuous.  In  these  chapels,  also,  a  long  line 
of  prelates  of  Cracow  lie  interred,  their  various  monuments  dis- 
tinctly telling  the  traveller  of  the  last  resting-place  of  men  once 
eminent  and  reno^vned,  but  of  whom  he  probably  has  never  be- 
fore heard.  My  guide  and  an  attendant  priest  raised  a  large 
bronze  trap-door  with  an  iron  lever,  opening  beneath  the  pave- 
ment of  the  church.  Having  previously  lighted  torches,  we  de- 
scended to  the  sepulchre  beneath.  It  was  a  solemn  and  sugges- 
tive sight.  Here  I  observed  the  last  resting-place  of  John  Sobi- 
esky,  in  a  sarcophagus  hearing  his  crown,  sceptre  and  sword; 
that  of  Joseph  Poniatowski,  and  Thaddens  Kosciusko  whoso 
body  was  brought  here  in  1817.  About  three  miles  from  Cracow, 
on  an  eminence  called  Bronislawa,  stands  a  colossal  mound  of 
earth,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  raised  as  a  monument  to 
Kosciusko,  by  the  senate,  nobles  and  people  of  Cracow,  who 
toiled  individually  at  its  construction.  Four  years  were  occupied 
in  rearing  it,  and  quantities  of  earth  brought  from  all  the  great 
battle-fields  of  Poland,  were  heaped  upon  it.  It  forms  a  promi- 
nent landmark  in  approaching  the  city. 

The  decadence  of  Cracow  first  commenced  in  1702,  when 
Charles  XII,  of  Sweden  took  tho  city  and  though  his  rude 
barbarism  effected  much  vandal  desecration  on  the  buildings  and 
monuments  therein,  yet  it  was  destined  to  puff'er  much  more  pro- 
fanation from  the  Russians  and  their  confederates.  In  the  year 
1794,  the  Poles,  whose  individual  courage  remained  unbroken, 
raised  their  standard  at  Cracow,  headed  by  the  illustrious  Kosci- 
usko, and  notwithstanding  the  almost  total  want  of  regular 
troops,  succeeded  in  driving  a"  combined  force  of  Russians  and 
Px-ussians  from  before  "Warsaw.  But  the  Russians  poured  into 
the  country  in  such  hordes  as  to  make  resistance  hopeless,  and  the 
insurrection  received  a  death-blow  in  the  loss  of  Kosciusko,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Malziliowiez.  Alas  for  Po- 
land !  her  storj'  is  too  well  known  to  need  repeating  here. 

In  my  wanderings  about  Cracow,  I  have  found  it  to  bo  very 
irregularly  built.  The  ramparts  of  the  town,  like  those  of  many 
other  European  cities,  have  been  converted  into  public  walks, 
ornamented  by  shrubbery  and  green  sward.  Cracow  once  boasted 
its  seventy-six  churches ;  these  arc  now  mostly  in  ruins,  and 
scarcely  thirty  are  tenable.  Passing  away  seems  written  on  all 
the  many  monumcnls,  castles  and  palaces  ;  and  already  the  exis- 
tence of  Poland  is  alone  in  the  past. 

I  am  about  to  return  to  Vienna,  where  I  shall  have,  if  possi- 
ble, my  passport  vised  for  Hungary,  and  p.ass  down  the  Danube 
some  two  hundred  miles  to  the  city  of  Pesth. 
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THE  LOTUS. 

Of  all  plants  none  is 
more  remarkable  than 
the  Lotus,  or  Ndumbi- 
um  Speciosum,  a  picture 
of  which  we  give  below, 
by  the  celebrity  of  the 
traditions  attached  to 
it,  and  none  has  ex- 
cited more  keenly  the 
attention  of  learned 
men.  The  Nehmbium 
Speciosum  is  a  native 
of  India.  Up  to  tlie 
17th  century  this 
nymphyaeacea  was 
considered  as  belong- 
ing to  Lower  Egjpt, 
where,  notwithstaod- 
ing,  no  one  had  ever 
encountered  it.  In  an- 
tiquity it  bore  the 
name  of  Egyptian 
bean,  Lily  of  the  Nile, 
or  Lotus.  Its  roots 
and  seeds  were  eaten. 
To  Charles  Clusius 
we  owe  the  most  use- 
ful indications  on  this 
celebrated  plant  :  he 
was  the  first  to  unravel 
the  ancient  texts,  and 
restore  to  the  diiVer- 
ent  nymphyaiaccffi  of 
the  Kile,  as  also  the  Co- 
locasia,  what  had  been 
exclusively  attributed 
to  the  Nelnmbium, 
which  Thcophrastus 
and  Herodotus  have 
described  to  us  with 
extreme  precision  un- 
der the  names  of  the 
Eg}'ptian  bean  or  Lily 
or   the  Nile.       Since 

Clusius,  the  investigations  of  travellers,  historir-al  testimony,  the 
comparative  study  of  the  dilTcrcnt  religions  of  India  and  amifnt 
Europe  have  conlirmed  the  ingenious  theories  of  tlie  Tno:?t  illus- 
trious botanists  of  the  Renaissance-  The  name  of  Nelumlto  is 
the  name  which  the  plant  bears  in  the  island  of  Coylou.  A.  L. 
de  Jussieu  has  made  of  it  the  Nelumbium  now  adopted  in  the 
scientific  vocabulary.  This  plant,  regarded  as  sacrtd  in  many 
parts  of  India,  China  and  Jap^m,  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Buddhist 
priests,  an  emblem  of  the  world'b  emergence  from  the  waters : 
they  cultivate  it  in  precious  vases  to  adorn  their  temples  and 
their  altars.  "We  find  it  represented  in  our  day  in  all  the  pictures 
which  reach  us  from  India  and  China.  Egypt  possessed  it  and 
bestowed  particular  attention  upon 
it ;  but  it  has  disappeared  with  the 
antique  religion  by  which  it  was 
probably  introduced.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Prosper  Alpin  and  the  scientitic 
men  attached  to  the  memorable  Egyp- 
tian commission,  sought  for  traces  of 
it  in  the  lakes  and  canals  whore  it 
grew  abundantly  in  the  days  of  Hero- 
dotus. It  is  seen  represented  in  the 
medals  of  the  Ptolemies ;  its  stalks, 
grouped  in  fasces,  decorate  the  gran- 
ite blocks  on  which  the  colossal  Egyp- 
tian figures  of  the  Louvre  rest ;  its 
leaves  have  served  as  a  model  for  the 
columns  of  temples ;  its  flowers  and 
young  fruits  crown  the  head  of  the 
antique  Antinous,  and  arc  sculptured 
on  the  base  of  the  statue  of  the  Nile  ; 
a  copy  of  that  of  Rome  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  and  the 
French  National  Museum.  The  Ne- 
lnmbium of  ancient  Egypt  grew  in 
lakes  and  canals  which  were  navi- 
gated in  boats.  Strabo  tells  us  in 
fact  of  their  sailing  for  recreation  on 
lakes  covered  with  beans,  and  that 
they  sheltered  themselves  with  the 
leaves  of  these  plants,  as  they  do 
now  with  leaves  of  the  date,  calamus, 
etc.     These  leaves,  the  historian  tolls 

us,  were   of  the  size    of    Thessalian 
hats,  and  served  commonly  as  plates 

or  goblets,  so  that  shops  were  fur- 
nished Avith  them.     For  a  long  time 

the  seeds  of  this   plant  continui.'d  to 

be  known  to  the  Romans,  but  by  de- 
grees it  disappeared  from  the  waters 

of  the  Nile,  where  so  many   Greek 

historians  had  noted  it;    the  traces 

were  effaced   and  the  remembrance 

has  only  been  preserved  by  medals 

and  hieroglyphics.     For  want  of  the 

reality,  the  commentators  of  the  16th 

century  copied  an  imaginar.'  figure, 

which  the  press  has   reproiluccd   for 

a  long  time  in  books  otherwise  much 

esteemed.      The   Nelumbium    is    an 

aquatic  plant,  whose   roots    arc  like 

the  long,  rampant,  white,  articulated 

stalks    of  the  meadow   reed — nnnido 

pkrafimites — they  are  sharp,   fistulous 

and  furnished  at  the  articulations  with 

a  tuft  of  simple,  fibrous  roots,  and  an 

eye,   from   which    the    leaf    springs. 

The  blossoms   may  be   compared  to 

enormous  tulips.     At  the  moment  of 

flowering  they  are  about  a  foot  in  di- 
ameter; they  are  borne  on  foot  stalks 

about  a  yard  high,  covered, as  well  as 

the  petiole?,  with  asperities  similar  to 

those  of   other  Nyraphsearcrc.      The 

petals  are  a  bright  rose  color  at  tne 

extremity,  and  number  from   twelve 

to  fifteen — the  numerous  stamens  dis- 
posed in  many  ranks  present  a  white 

fillet — linear  anthers  terminated  by  a 

claviform  prolongation  of  the  connec- 
tive.    The  Bingular  structure  of  the 
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fruit  hixs  particularly  engaged  the  attention  of  botanists.  It  con- 
sists of  an  obconic,  fleshy,  sea-green  receptacle,  in  which  are  lo- 
cated fifteen  or  twenty  pistils.  Tlie  pistils,  terminated  by  a  sessile 
stigma,  are  changed  aftenvards  to  a  little,  blackish  nut,  to  which 
the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  "bean."  Theophra.stus,  in  partic- 
ular, has  left  us  a  perfect  description.  He  depicts  the  form  of  the 
embryo  doubled  on  itself;  and  also  the  little  leaf  which  charac- 
terizes it.  "This  bean,"  says  Thcophrastus,  "grows  in  the 
marshes  and  pools.  Its  slnlk  is  four  cubits  long,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  a  finger.  It  resembles  a  reed  which  has  no  joint.  The 
fruit  it  bears  has  the  form  of  a  wa-p  hive,  and  contains  as  many 
as  thirty  beans,  somewhat  salient,  placed  each  in  a  separate  cell. 


[See  Letter,  page  203.] 


The  flower  is  two  or 
three  times  as  large  as 
a  poppy,  and  entirely 
rose-colored.  Thefmit 
rises  above  the  water  ; 
the  leaves  are  borne 
on  stalks  like  those  of 
the  fruit  ;  they  are 
large  and  resemble  a 
Thessalian  hat.  On 
crushing  a  bean  you 
see  inside  a  little  sub- 
stance doubled  on  itself 
from  which  springs  the 
leaf.  Its  root  is  thick- 
er than  that  of  a  strong 
reed,  and  has  cells  like 
the  stem  ;  it  serves  aa 
food  to  those  who  live 
near  the  marshes. 
This  plant  grows 
spontaneously  in  abun- 
dance. It  is  planted 
also  in  the  mud,  a  bed 
of  straw  being  madff 
for  it  to  prevent  its 
rotting.  Herodotus 
compares  the  flower  of 
the  Nelumbium  to  that 
of  the  lily,  and  in  fact 
gives  it  Uie  name  of 
Lily  of  the  Nile.  Pliny 
compares  it  to  the  pop- 
py. Athenffius  des- 
ignates it  as  the  Lo- 
tus, a  name  afterwards 
given  to  a  crowd  of 
different  plants.  Her- 
odotus relates  that  the 
Egyptians  fed  on  the 
Nile  lotus,  which  he 
does  not  confound  with 
the  Nelnmbium ;  that 
its  seed,  like  that  of 
the  poppy,  served  for 
bread ;  he  adds  that  they  ate  it,  as  well  as  the  roots  of  the  lotus, 
which  were  round,  the  size  of  an  apple,  and  of  a  pleasant  flavor. 
At  present,  if  the  waters  of  the  Nile  no  longer  contain  the  Nile 
lily  (Nelumbium),  they  yet  nourish  two  alimentary  Nymphaea- 
cex.  These  t^vo  plants,  designated  by  the  Arabs  under  the  names 
of  Nenuphar  [Nymphcea  Lotus  L.  with  white  flowers,  or  Arais-el- 
Nil — bride  of  the  Nile),  and  the  Bachenin  {N.  cceridea),  are  em- 
ployed as  aliments.  The  Fellahs  call  the  round  root  of  the 
Nymphcea  cerulea,  Biaro,  which  they  prefer  and  make  with  its 
little  farinaceous  seeds  Doch-el-Bachenim  (Bachenim  millet),  a 
bread  similar  to  that  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Asia 
feed.  "We  may  then  believe  that  the  firuits  which  with  the  heads 
of  cereal  grains  compose  the  attri- 
butes of  Isis,  belong  to  a  Nymphje- 
acea  (N.  Lotus  or  cccrulia),  and  not 
to  the  poppy  which  was  not  cultivated 
in  Egypt.  This  association  of  the 
fruits  of  cereals  and  the  lotus  then 
represented  fertility  and  abundance, 
since  the  Egyptians  employed  both 
plants  in  making  bread.  "  The  lo- 
tus," says  Herodotus,  "  grows  in 
lands  where  they  are  inundated.  Its 
flowers  are  white,  and  their  petals  are 
like  those  of  a  lily.  The  lotuses 
grow  in  great  numbers  pressed  against 
each  other.  Their  flowers  close  at 
sunset  and  hide  their  fi-uit.  They 
open  afterwards  when  the  sun  reap- 
pears and  rise  above  the  water,  which 
process  is  renewed  until  the  fruit  is 
entirely  formed  and  the  flower  fallen. 
The  fruit  equals  that  of  a  large  pop- 
py and  contains  a  great  number  of 
seeds  like  grains  of  millet.  The 
Egyptians  put  the  fruits  in  a  heap, 
and  let  the  bark  rot ;  they  afterwards 
separate  the  seeds,  wash  them  in  the 
Nile  and  make  them  into  bread.  The 
root  of  the  lotus,  called  Corsion,  is 
round  and  the  size  of  a  quince.  Its 
bark  is  black  and  like  that  of  the 
chestnut.  This  root  is  white  inside  ; 
it  is  eaten  cooked  and  raw."  It  is 
now  well  known  that  in  the  time  of 
Thcophrastus  the  Egyptians  ate  the 
roots  and  seeds  of  the  Nelumbium 
— Lily  of  the  Nile,  Egyptian  bean. 
May  wc  not  attribute  to  the  extension 
of  certain  kinds  of  cultnre,  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  Nelumbium  from  the 
canals  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  midst 
of  which  Ilicy  formerly  grew  in  great 
abnndance  and  almost  spontaneons- 
ly  ?  However  this  may  be,  a  fact 
worthy  of  particular  attention  is  the 
continuance  of  the  most  minute  char- 
acters of  organization  and  vegetation 
in  a  plant,  the  most  faithful  descrip- 
tion of  which  has  come  down  to  ns 
from  the  days  in  which  it  was  written 
more  than  twenty  centuries  ago.  In 
Egvpt  the  lotus  was  consecrated  to 
Isis  and  Osiris,  and  was  an  emblem 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  from 
water.  It  was  :i1po  the  symbol  of  the 
rise  of  the  Nile  and  the  return  of  the 
sun.  It  is  found  in  bas-reliefs  and 
paintings  on  the  Egyptian  temples,  in 
all  re presen tuitions  of  facrifiees,  le- 
ligions  ceremonies,  etc.,  and  in  to  i  bs 
and  whatever  is  connected  with  death 
or  another  life. 


THE  LOTUS   PLANT. 


One  reason  why  we  see  so  few 
agreeable  in  conversation,  is,  that  al- 
most everybody  is  more  intent  upon 
what  he  himself  has  a  mind  to  say, 
than  upon  making  pertinent  replies 
to  what  the  rest  of  the  company  say 
to  him. — Rochester. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  sofiety  lately  held  tlioir  annual  exhibition  of  fruits,  plants, 
etc.,  under  a  mammoth  tent  on  Boston  Common,  the  occasion 
proving  one  of  the  most  successful  demonstrations  yet  attempted 
by  the  association.  The  mammoth  pavilion  was  admirably  ar- 
ranged for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  visitors.  A  spa- 
cious floor  covered  the  entire  interior.  Eight  tables  extended 
the  whole  length  of  the  tent,  yet  left  sufficient  space  befWecn 
them  for  a  promenade.  The  centre  line  was  occupied  with  plat- 
forms, on  which  were  placed  the  rarest  and  most  gorgeous  plants, 
from  all  the  principal  conservatories  near  Boston.  The  tiags  of 
uU  nations,  judiciously  interspersed,  waved  gracefully  from  aloft; 
while  upon  either  side  of  the  entrance  was  inscribed  the  names 
of  eminent  pomologists,  horticulturists  and  writers  on  the  art  of 
culture.  It  has  never  been  our  lot  to  witness  a  finer  exhibition 
of  fruits  in  any  place,  and  the  whole  affair  reflected  much  credit 
upon  the  otBcers  of  the  society. 


Beidge  ovEn  TQE  Merri3iack. — A  bridge  is  soon  to  be  built 
over  the  Merrimack,  at  Lawrence,  the  mason  work  being  already 
contracted  for.  It  will  rest  upon  granite  abutments,  standing  on 
the  solid  bottom,  with  the  rubble  heaped  up  as  high  as  the  sec- 
ond course  of  the  pier.  The  distance  from  each  abutment  to  the 
nearest  pier  will  be  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet ;  the  centre 
pier  will  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  five  feet  from  each  of  the 
others.  The  entire  length  of  the  bridge  will  be  six  hundred 
feet.     It  will  be  built  with  the  road-way  on  the  top. 


Thb  DiFPBBEXCH. — Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  Mirth  is  like  a  flash 
of  lightning  that  breaks  through  a  gloom  of  clouds  and  glitters 
for  a  moment.  Cheerfulness  keeps  up  a  daylight  in  the  mind, 
filling  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual  serenity." 


Prisoxehs, — Eive  ships  of  war,  all  laden  with  Russian  prison- 
ers, passed  through  the  Great  Belt,  on  their  way  to  England,  a 
short  time  siuce. 


A  Reptile. — They  have  a  rattlesnake  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
fire  feet  and  a  half  long,  with  ten  rattles. 

SPLINTERS. 


....   The  N.  T.  National  Democrat  says  that  Grisi  ia  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  married  to  the  handsomest  man  in  Europe. 

....   Some  of  the  Canada  papers  think  they  see  signs  of  war  in 
the  mustering  of  two  regiments  of  New  York  militia  at  Plattsburgh. 

....   William  Avery  died  recently  at  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital, of  paralysis.     He  has  not  walked  or  spoken  for  six  years. 

....  The  man  who  "  kept  his  word  "  gave  serious  offence  to  a 
lexicographer,  who  wanted  it  for  a  new  dictionary. 

....  Louisa,  Va.,  court  bouse,  including  all  the  houses  in  the 
Tillage,  was  sold  a  few  days  since  to  a  company  for  S4000. 

. .  The  commerce  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  year  ending  August 
31, 1854,  amounted  in  imports  to  565,730,029 ;  exports,  545,432,780. 

The  British  troops  have  been  ordered  to  leave  Canada ; 

probably  they  are  wanted  for  the  cholera  in  Turkey. 

The  ratification  by  the  British  government  of  the  Cana- 
dian reciprocity  treaty  has  been  receivcil  by  the  English  minister. 

....  A  new  city  hall  is  proposed  in  New  York,  the  material  to 
be  wliite  marble  from  the  quarries  in  Berkshire  county,  Mass. 

To  part  with  a  tried  friend  without  great  provocation,  is  un- 
reasonable levity.    Nothing  but  malevolence  can  justify  disunion. 

The  first  Italian  opera  performed  in  England  was  produced 

January  5,  1674,  under  the  auspices  of  Catherine  of  Braganza. 

...  A  flour  mill  has  been  set  in  motion  at  Honolulu,  and  a 
fine  article  was  turned  out  from  the  wheat  raised  on  the  island. 

....  The  celebrated  "Warm  Springs  in  Bath  county,  Va.,  with 
3000  acres  of  grazing  lands  attached,  have  been  sold  for  350,000. 

....   Controversies,  for  the  most  part,  leave  truth  in  the  middle, 
and  are  factious  at  both  ends. 

....  There  is  a  great  apple  crop  in  "Western  Ohio,  where  good 
ones  are  in  abundance  at  30  cents  per  bushel. 

....  The  Rev.  Pierre  Chanial,  one  of  the  priests  of  the  semi- 
nary, Montreal,  was  di-owned,  lately,  while  bathing. 

■  •  •  •  The  London  Times  has  an  editorial  congratulating  itself 
that  the  Russians  can  never  invade  India. 


TLE.^SURES  OF  LITERATURE. 

If  litcratuve  were  not  its  ovra  "exceeding  great  reward,"  it 
would  not  he  cultivated  under  the  tremendous  difficulties  which 
have  beset  some  of  its  votaries.  If  it  did  not  bestow  an  ample 
harvest  of  joy  to  its  lovers,  we  should  not  behold  a  Burritt  wield- 
ing a  blacksmith's  hammer  in  one  hand,  and  holding  a  Latin 
grammar  in  tbe  other ;  a  Richardson,  bound  ajjprcnticc  to  a 
printer,  and  stealing  time  from  his  hours  of  rest  to  study  by  the 
tight  of  a  candle  scnipulously  purchased  with  his  own  money;  a 
Morrison,  making  lasts  and  boot-trees,  while  his  eyes  and  mind 
were  devouring  a  learned  page.  "Wordsworth  tells  us  that  "books 
are  a  substantial  world;"  and  there  ia  a  world  of  philosophy  in 
the  brief  remark.     They  are  indeed  a  world. 

A  man  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  love  of  letters  may  live  in 
tliis  world  of  books  heedless  of  the  jar  and  strife  and  roar  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  busy  world  about  hira.  Authors  may  quarrel 
with  each  other — the  reader  will  recall  Hogarth's  "Battk-  of  the 
Books  " — but  tlicy  never  quarrel  with  us.  Of  our  early  friends, 
some  grow  cold  as  time  steals  on,  some  forsake  us,  some  prove 
false,  others  are  swept  from  us  by  the  hand  of  death ;  but  books 
never  forsake  us,  nor  can  ever  grow  cold  to  our  early  literary 
loves.  Who  can  forget  his  Robinson  Crusoe,  his  Arabian  Nights, 
his  first  Waverly  novel — the  three  most  delightful  things  in  the 
Aladdin  cave  of  literal^  delight  1  Who  can  forget  the  copy  of  the 
play  or  poem  read  by  stealth  in  school  hours  between  an  Ains- 
worth  dictionary  on  one  hand,  and  a  Gould's  Virgil  on  the  other  1 
The  gay  tales  of  romance,  the  songs  of  poets  conned  in  early 
youth,  have  a  perpetual  abiding  place  in  the  memory',  filling  the 
mind  with  visions  of  brightness,  as  the  light  itself  grows  dim  to 
our  time-worn  vision. 

On  his  return  voyage  from  Asia  to  Greece,  the  poet  Siraonides 
suffered  shipwreck  ;  yet  while  his  fellow-passengers  were  bewail- 
ing over  the  disaster  of  the  loss  of  their  property,  ho  alone  was 
calm,  unmoved  and  serene.  When  he  was  asked  the  reason  of 
his  stoical  indifi'erence,  he  answered,  "  All  tliat  is  mine  is  with 
me."  So  it  is,  that,  in  the  shipwreck  of  our  fortunes  literature 
takes  ns  to  its  bosom  with  a  closer  and  fonder  embrace.  In  the 
moniing  of  life  it  comes  to  us  arrayed  in  the  beauty  of  hope  ;  in 
the  evening,  in  the  beauty  of  recollection.  The  common  evils  of 
the  world  are  dispossessed  of  all  their  injurious  influence  by  the 
gladness  of  its  smiles  and  the  power  of  its  charms.  If  it  height- 
ened the  joys,  or  rocked  asleep  the  sorrows  of  our  childhood,  how 
much  greater  is  its  power  of  solace  in  the  winter  of  life,  in  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  existence. 

Literature  has  this  two  fold  charm — it  is  a  solitary  or  a  social 
pleasure.  The  lonely  student  revels  in  the  pages  of  his  favorite 
author  in  the  soUtude  of  his  chamber,  a  crowd  of  a  thousand  per- 
sons is  enchanted  with  the  recitation  of  a  favorite  poet  in  the  hall 
of  a  lyceum.  It  is  not  alone  in  the  study  that  books  delight;  in 
journeying,  in  danger,  in  exile,  they  give  us  solace.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Wolfe,  when  gliding  along  the  waves  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  that  exploit  which  gave  him  death  and  immortality, 
repeated  the  whole  of  "Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard," 

It  is  not  enough  to  read  books  ;  to  derive  any  true  advantage 
from  them  we  must  read  them  systematically  and  understandingly. 
Voltaire  always  read  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand  to  nmrk  and  to 
comment  on  passages  of  interest.  The  profound  Ruhnkcn  always 
read  pen  in  hand,  and  underlined  every  ditficult  passage,  that  he 
miglit  recur  to  it  again.  A  famous  scholar  advises  students  to 
proportion  an  hour's  meditation  to  each  hour's  reading.  The 
mind  requires — like  the  body — time  to  digest  its  food.  Too  many 
people  learn  only  words,  and  not  ideas  ;  for  thcra  the  iield  of  lil- 
eratui'e  is  barren — its  pleasures  unknown. 


THEATRICAL. 

The  drama  in  Boston  seems  to  be  on  the  top  wave  of  success 
at  present.  The  new  theatre  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  buildings 
of  the  kind  in  this  couutiy,  but  is  under  the  most  juiUcious  man- 
agement, and  has  an  excellent  stock  company.  The  other  the- 
atres are  most  indifferently  conducted  at  present,  with  poor  stock 
companies  and  poor  management.  The  Museum,  so  long  a  fa-: 
vorite  of  the  pleasure-seeking  public,  has  comparatively  no  com- 
pany at  all.  True,  Mr.  Warren  is  a  host  in  himself,  but  ho 
can  fill  but  one  part  in  a  piece.  The  Museum  company  sadly 
needs  renovating. 


Russian  Cousieece. — It  appears,  from  the  London  papers 
that  the  export  trade  of  Russia  continues  almost  undiminished. 
Tallow  finds  its  way,  in  undiminished  quantities  into  tlic  English 
market,  and  the  export  of  flax,  hemp,  Unseed  and  wool,  from 
Russia,  by  way  of  Mcrael,  both  by  land  and  river  conveyance, 
continues  on  the  same  increased  scale  as  hitherto.  The  ware- 
houses of  Memel  are  insufficient  for  the  storage  of  goods.  Every 
species  of  warehouse,  coach-house,  stable,  or  outhouse  in  the  town 
and  its  neighborhood,  are  pressed  into  the  service  at  fabulous 
prices. 

"  Eventide." — Fetridge  &  Co.,  of  tliis  city,  have  a  very  inter- 
esting work  thus  entitled,  from  the  pen  of  Effie  Afton,  a  known 
and  excellent  writer.  The  work  is  well  got  up,  and  one  of  inter- 
est and  value,  dedicated  to  the  western  world  and  adapted  to  its 
firesides. 


"  The  Camp  and  March." — This  book,  from  the  pen  of  Capt. 
Grafton,  of  the  United  States  Army,  has  been  issued  by  Eutridge 
&  Co.,  of  this  city. 


The  Crops  Adeoad. — From  all  parts  of  Europe  come  reports 
of  a  most  abuuJaut  harvest. 


EHIIGRATTON. 

The  emigration  to  the  United  States  this  year,  it  is  thought, 
will  reach  four  hundred  thousand.  By  the  census  of  1850  the 
population  of  the  United  States  was  over  twenty-three  millions, 
of  which  eighteen  millions  were  native  whites,  over  two  millions 
were  foreign  born,  thirty-nine  thousand  were  of  unknown  nativity, 
and  three  millions  two  hundred  thousand  were  slaves.  From  1 840 
to  1S50,  1,5G9,S50  foreigners  came  to  our  shores.  From  1820  to 
1S30  the  average  number  was  only  20,000  a  year.  From  1830  to 
1846,  about  70,000  a  year.  The  Irish  famine  and  the  continental 
revolutions  in  1847  increased  the  emigration  to  240,000  in  1847, 
and  to  300,000  in  1850.  The  total  number  of  emigrants  to  the 
United  States  since  1790,  and  living  in  1850,  together  with  de- 
scendants, amounted,  when  the  census  was  taken,  to  4,304,416. 


English  Policy. — The  fiery  harangues  of  Kossuth,  in  various 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  have  greatly  influenced  the  pub- 
lic mind  against  Lord  Aberdeen.  What  Kossuth  said,  that  this 
war  was  not  to  save  Turkey,  appears  to  be  coming  true. 


Cholera. — This  fell  scourge  seems  to  be  gradually  subsiding 
all  over  the  country,  and  with  the  coming  cold  weather  business  ia 
reviving  everywhere.     Good  news. 


True. — ^Past  enjoyments  do  not  alleviate  present  evils ;  whereas 
the  evils  a  man  has  endured  heighten  the  present  satisfaction. 

M~ARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streetpr,  Mr.  Joseph  Correid  to  Miss  Autouia 
GuUarte. 

By  Itev.  Mr.  ElUs,  John  D.  Ballard,  Esq  ,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  Miss  Op- 
laniia  Dawley. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Bigelow,  Mr.  J.  F.  Dyer,  of  AniBquam,  Me.,  to  Miss  Maria  Da- 
vis, of  Hancock.  N.  H. 

By  Key.  Mr.  Cilley,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Harlowe  to  Miss  Nancy  M.  Ham. 

By  Bcv.  Dr.  Hill,  of  Worcester,  Mr.  J.  D.  Townsand,  of  New  York,  to  Miss 
Eliza  .\nn  Delano. 

By  llev.  Dr.  Vintoa,  Mr.  Newell  Barnard,  of  Old  Town,  Me.,  to  Miss  Catha- 
rine 1.  Monion,  of  St   CUir,  Mich. 

At  Cambridgeport,  bv  Itev.  Mr.  Paice,  Mr.  William  IxiTegroTe  to  Miss  Char- 
lotte EliEa  Symoiis,  both  of  Htilifax,  N.S. 

At  Cambridge,  by  Her.  Mr.  Spalding,  Mr.  Franklin  Adams,  of  Boston,  to 
Miss  llebecca  J.  Underwood. 

At  Sulem,  by  Her.  Dr.  Emerson,  Mr.  James  M.  Haddock,  of  New  Bedford,  to 
Miss  Hannah  F.  Osborne. 

At  Newburyport,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Eeed,  Mr.  Gaorge  A.  Mansou,  of  Salisbury,  to 
Miss  Sar.ih  E.  Penel. 

At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall,  Mr.  Cyrus  Woodward,  of  Taunton,  to 
Mis9  Vhrosioe  L.  Keith,  of  Middleboro'. 

At  Worcester,  by  Rev,  Mr.  Chapin,  Mr.  John  E.  Dodge  to  Mi.=s  Mary  B. 
Blake:  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wiloox  to  Mi.^s  Susan  E.  Hong,  all  of  TJibridge. 

At  Springfield,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Buckingham,  Mr.  James  T.  Richardson  to  Miss 
Electa  A.  Buell. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city.jMr.  John  Spade,  54;  Mrs.  Ann  Maria  Montague,  28;  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Ashley,  35;  Mrs.  Agatha  Blake,  42;  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Pike,  35;  Mr. 
Charles  Hubbard  Badger,  32;  Mr.  Edwiu  H.  Breed,  21;  Mrs.  Fanny  P..  wife 
of  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Simoiids.  21;  :Mr- Pierre^  Guigon,  48;  Miss  Ellen  Smith, 
formerly  or  Halifax,  N.  S. ;  Mrs.  Sarah  B,,  wife  of  Mr.  Vamum  Warren,  41. 

At  lloibur>-,  Mr.  Charks  Porter  Prescott,  21. 

AtCharlestown,Mr.  JohnCole,  78;  Mr.  Archibald  Black,  36;  Miss  Mary 
Anderson,  35;  Mrs  Mary  Mitchell,  35- 

At  Chelsea,  air.  Samuel  Dell,  36. 

At  Dorchester.  Mrs.  Mary  R..  wife  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Delano,  34. 

At  Jaamica  Plain,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.,  wife  of  Hon.  St«phen  M.  Weld,  36. 

At  Wat*rtowD,  Mrs.  Fanny  Ruggles  Sargent,  70. 

At  Lynn,  Widow  Grace  Clarage,  57;  Mr.  Ebenezer  Ookman,  79. 

At  Danver?,  Mr.  Joiseph  S.  Hodgkin?,  41. 

At  West  Newbury,  Mis.i  Pollv  Euieri.  77- 

At  Salem,  Widow  Elizabeth  Eveleth',  93 ;  Mr.  William  A.  Comstocb,  43. 

At  Milford.  Mrs.  Emily  K.  Davi.^.  M.  D.,  32. 

At  Hitigham.  Mi.«.'*  Emma  Barr,  35. 

At  Nenburyport,  Mrs.  Deborah  H..  wife  of  Mr.  Adam  E.  Caldwell,  35. 

At  Mpthuen,  Mrs.  Mary  Burleigh.  23. 

At  Asbburnham,  Mr,'*   Ellen  Cuhliitig,  formerly  of  EoFton,  63. 

At  Amherst.  Hon.  David  Mack,  76. 

At  Oakham.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.\wilry,  87;  Mrs.  Esther  R.  Clark,  38. 

At  Rnlton,  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Deacon  Jonathan  Nourse,  76. 

At  M.irion,  Ind.,  Rev.  Alfred  llawe-",  formerly  of  UoHL=ton,  Mass. 

GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL 
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A  liecord  of  the  bmutiful  and  useful  in  Art, 

The  object  of  the  paper  U  to  present,  ia  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  liteniry  melange  of  notable  events  of  the  day.  Its  columns 
arc  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  tbo 

SEST     AKlEHICAN     AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  tho  whole  well  spiced  with 
wit  aud  humor.     Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED 

with  num  ous  accurate  engraving.^,  by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects, 
current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners, altogether 
making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  design  in  this  country-  Its  pages 
coutjtiu  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of 
note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal  ships  and 
steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits 
of  every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of 
beautiful  scenery,  tiken  from  life,  will  also  be  pven ,  with  uumcrons  spceimena 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  the  bird.s  pf  the  air,  nnd  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  type,  presenting  In  its 
niechanicLl  execution  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  The  size  of  the  paper  is 
fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  square  inches,  giving  a  prcataniountof  reading 
matter  and  illutitrations — aniammotli  weekly  psper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages. 
Each  six  mouths  will  make  a  volume  of  41G  pages,  'with  about  ouo  thousand 
splendid  engravings. 
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[C/^  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  this  paper. 

(n?"  The  Pictorial  Drawing-Room  Compakion  may  be  obtained  at  any  of 
tho  periodical  depots  throughout  tho  country,  and  of  newsmen,  at  six  cents  per 
single  copy. 
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fWrltten  for  Gleason'e  Pictorial.] 
YOUTH. 

Br  MART  N.   DKAEBOBN. 


Sweet  as  the  flowery  breath  of  mom, 

Comes  floating  o'er  the  hills, 
Each  shady  nook  reflecting  bright, 

Among  the  moimtain  rills, 
Are  the  fond  dreams  of  early  yeara — 

As  sacred  to  the  heart, 
^Vhen  all  the  pleading  scenes  of  life 

A  hallowed  joy  impart. 

0,  youth  and  love!  like  happy  flowera 

Rejoicing  in  the  mom, 
Think  not  that  clouds  or  shady  hours 

Are  followers  of  the  dawn ; 
When  earth,  with  every  beauty  crowned, 

Sends  forth  &  rich  perfume, 
And  heavenly  odors  scent  the  day, 

To  cuU  its  fairest  bloom. 

What  beauties  cluster  round  us  then, 

To  light  our  spiriLi  up! 
Aye,  mingling  hope's  most  precious  wine 

In  life's  more  bitter  cup ; 
*'  While  evermore  the  circling  hours" 

New  gifts  of  promise  bring, 
Ab  brightest  blooms  and  sweetest  buda 

Are  kindred  to  the  spring ! 

Ah,  youth  has  many  a  sunny  side. 

And  many  a  golden  gleam, 
While  whispering  angels  smiling  share 

The  glory  of  its  dream ! 
But  Time,  with  his  attendant  cares, 

Must  glide  along  the  way, 
And  dearest  ho)>e8,  with  trembling,  yield 

Before  his  ruthless  sway. 

Ah,  they  ftill  many  a  sorrow  show, 

And  weep  too  many  tears, 
Who've  trod  with  weak  and  feeble  step, 

This  pilgrimage  of  fears. 
Por  age  doth  many  a  story  tell, 

Of  early  memories  strong. 
Of  youthful  dreams,  and  sacred  hopes, 

And  hallowed  visions  gone. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

ELDORADO. 

No.  ni. 


BT   THOAIAS    BULFINOU. 

Oeellana  arrived  safe  in  Spain,  and  was  favorably  received. 
His  act  of  insubordination  in  leaving  his  commander  was  forgot- 
ten in  the  success  of  Ms  achievement.  For  it  had  been  successful, 
even  if  the  naked  facts  only  had  been  told,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
first  event  which  led  to  any  certain  knowledge  of  the  immense 
regions  that  stretch  eastward  from  the  Andes  to  the  ocean,  besides 
being  in  itself  one  of  the  most  brilliant  adventures  of  that  remark- 
able age.  But  Orellana's  accounts  went  far  beyond  these  limits, 
and  confirming  all  previous  tales  of  the  wonderful  Eldorado,  with 
it3  temples  roofed  with  gold  and  its  mountains  composed  of  pre- 
cious stones,  drew  to  his  standard  numerous  followers.  Every- 
thing promised  fairly.  The  king  granted  him  a  commission  to 
conquer  the  countries  which  he  had  explored  ;  he  raised  funds  for 
the  expedition,  and  even  found  a  wife  who  was  willing  to  accom- 
pany him.     In  May,  1544,  he  set  sail  with  foui  ships  and  400  men. 

But  the  tide  of  Orellana's  fortune  had  turned.  He  stopped 
three  months  at  Teneriffc  and  two  at  the  Cape  de  Verds,  where 
ninety-eight  of  his  people  died  and  fifty  were  invalided.  The  ex- 
pedition proceeded  with  three  ships,  and  met  with  contrary-  winds 
which  detained  them  till  their  water  was  exhausted,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  heavy  rains,  all  must  have  perished.  One  ship  pnt 
back,  in  this  distress,  with  seventy  men  and  eleven  horses  on 
board,  and  was  never  heard  of  after.  The  remaining  two  reached 
the  river.  Having  ascended  aliout  100  leagues  they  stopped  to 
build  a  brigantinc.  Provisions  were  scarce  here,  and  fifty-seven 
more  of  his  party  died.  These  men  were  not  like  his  former  com- 
rades, seasoned  to  the  climate  and  habituated  to  the  difiiculties  of 
the  new  world.  One  ship  was  broken  up  here  for  the  materials  ; 
the  other  met  with  an  accident,  and  became  unserviceable,  and 
they  cut  her  up  and  made  a  bark  of  tlie  timbers. 

Orellana  meanwhile  in  the  brigantinc  was  endeavoring  to  dis- 
cover the  main  branch  of  the  river,  wliich  it  had  been  easy  to  keep 
when  carried  down  by  the  stream,  but  which  he  now  sought  in 
vain  for  thirty  days,  among  a  labyrinth  of  channels.  "When  he 
returned  from  this  fruitless  search  he  was  ill,  and  told  his  people 
that  he  would  go  back  to  Poijit  St.  Juan,  and  there  he  ordered 
them  to  seek  him  when  they  had  got  the  bark  ready.  But  he 
found  his  sickness  increase  upon  him,  and  determined  to  abandon 
the  expedition  and  return  to  Europe.  While  he  was  seeking  pro- 
visions for  the  voyage,  the  Indians  killed  seventeen  of  his  men. 
What  with  vexation  and  disorder  he  died  in  the  river.  This 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  expedition.  The  survivors  made  no  further 
exertions  to  reach  Eldorado,  but  rctunied  to  their  own  country  as 
they  could.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Orellana,  who  as  a  discoverer 
surpassed  all  his  countrymen,  and  though  as  a  conqueror  he  was 
unfortunate,  yet  neither  is  he  chargeable  with  any  of  those  atroci- 
ties toward  the  unhappy  natives  which  have  left  such  a  stain  on 
the  glories  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro. 

The  next  attempt  we  read  of  to  discover  Eldorado  was  made  a 
few  years  after,  under  Hernando  de  Ribera,  by  ascending  the  La 


Plata,  or  river  of  Paraguay.  He  sailed  in  a  brigantine  with  80 
men,  and  encountered  no  hostility  from  the  natives.  They  con- 
firmed the  stories  of  the  Amazons  with  their  golden  city.  "  How 
conld  they  get  at  them  1"  was  the  next  question,  "  by  land  or 
by  water  V  "  Only  by  land,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  it  was  a 
two  months'  journey,  and  to  reach  them  now  would  be  impossible 
because  the  country  was  inundated."  The  Spaniards  made  light 
of  this  obstacle,  but  asked  for  Indians  to  carry  their  baggage.  The 
chief  gave  Kibera  twenty  for  himself  and  five  for  each  of  his  men ; 
and  these  desperate  adventurers  set  off  on  their  march  over  a 
flooded  country. 

Eight  days  they  travelled  through  water  up  to  their  knees  and 
sometimes  np  to  their  middle.  By  slinging  their  hammocks  to 
trees,  and  by  this  means  only,  could  they  find  dry  positions  for 
the  night.  Before  they  could  make  a  fire  to  di-ess  their  food,  they 
were  obliged,  to  raise  a  rude  scaffolding,  and  this  was  unavoidably 
so  insecure  that  frequently  the  fire  burned  through,  and  food  and 
all  fell  into  the  water.  They  reached  another  tribe,  and  were 
told  that  the  Amazons'  country  was  still  nine  days  further  on; 
and  then  still  another  tribe,  who  told  them  it  would  take  a  month 
to  reach  them.  Perhaps  they  would  still  have  advanced,  but  here 
an  insuperable  obstacle  met  them.  The  locusts  for  two  successive 
years  had  devoured  everything  before  them,  and  no  food  was  to 
he  had.  The  Spaniards  had  no  alternative  but  to  march  back. 
On  their  way  they  were  reduced  to  great  distress  for  want  of  food, 
and  from  this  cause  and  travelling  so  long  half  under  water,  tlie 
greater  number  fell  sick,  and  many  died.  Of  eighty  men  who 
accompanied  Ribera  upon  this  dreadful  march  only  thirty  recov- 
ered from  its  effects. 

This  expedition  added  a  few  items  to  the  story  of  Eldorado. 
Ribera  declares  under  oath  that  the  natives  told  him  of  a  nation 
of  women,  governed  by  a  woman,  and  so  warlike  as  to  be  dreaded 
by  all  their  neighbors.  They  possessed  plenty  of  white  and  yellow 
metal ;  their  seats  and  all  the  utensils  in  their  houses  were  made 
of  them.  They  lived  on  a  large  island  which  was  in  a  huge  lake, 
which  they  called  the  "  mansion  of  the  sun,"  because  the  sun  sank 
into  it.  The  men  of  the  neighboring  tribes  visited  them  three  or 
four  times  in  the  year.  When  boys  were  born  they  were  sent  to 
their  fathers,  but  the  girls  were  retained  and  brought  up  in  the 
warlike  habits  of  their  mothers.  The  only  way  of  accounting  for 
these  stories  is  that  the  Spaniards  furnished,  in  the  shape  of  ques- 
tions, the  information  which  they  fancied  they  received  in  reply, 
the  Indians  assenting  to  what  they  understood  but  imperfectly  or 
not  at  all. 

After  this  a  good  many  yeai-s  elapsed  before  any  other  expedi- 
tion of  note  was  fitted  out  in  search  of  Eldorado.  But  the  story 
.grew,  notwithstanding.  An  imaginary  kingdom  was  shaped  out. 
It  was  governed  by  a  potentate  who  was  called  the  Great  Paytiti, 
sometimes  the  Great  Moxu,  sometimes  the  Enim  or  Great  Para. 
An  impostor  at  Lima  afiirmed  that  he  had  been  in  his  capital,  the 
city  of  Manoa,  where  not  fewer  than  3000  workmen  were  em- 
ployed in  the  silversmiths'  street.  Ho  even  produced  a  map  of 
the  country,  in  which  he  had  marked  a  hill  of  gold,  another  of 
silver,  and  a  third  of  salt.  The  columns  of  the  palace  were  de- 
scribed as  of  porphyry  and  alabaster,  the  galleries  of  ebony  and 
cedar,  the  throne  was  of  ivory,  and  the  ascent  to  it  by  steps  of 
gold.  The  palace  was  built  of  white  stone.  At  the  entrance  were 
two  towers,  and  between  them  a  column  twenty-five  feet  in  height. 
On  its  top  was  a  large  silver  moon,  and  two  living  lions  were  fast- 
ened to  its  base  with  chains  of  gold.  Having  passed  by  these  keep- 
ers you  came  into  a  quadrangle  planted  with  trees  and  watered 
by  a  silver  fountain,  which  spouted  through  four  golden  pipes. 
The  gate  of  tho  palace  was  of  copper,  and  its  bolt  was  received  in 
the  solid  rock.  Within,  a  golden  sun  was  placed  upon  an  altar 
of  silver,  and  four  lamps  were  kept  burning  before  it  day  and 
night.  This  imaginary  kingdom  was  called  Eldorado  from  the 
costume  of  its  emperor.  His  body  was  anointed  every  morning 
with  a  ceitam  fragrant  gura  of  great  price,  and  gold  dust  was  then 
blown  upon  him  through  a  tube,  till  he  was  covered  with  it.  The 
whole  was  washed  off  at  night.  This  the  savages  thought  a  more 
magnificent  and  costly  attire  than  could  be  afforded  by  any  other 
potentate  in  the  world,  and  hence  the  Spaniards  called  him  Eldo- 
rado, or  the  Golden  One. 

It  may  surprise  us  that  talcs  so  palpably  false  as  these  should 
have  deceived  any,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  them  to  get  up 
costly  and  hazardous  expeditions  to  go  in  search  of  the  wonder; 
but  we  must  remember  that  what  the  Spaniards  had  already  realized 
and  demonstrated  to  tho  world  in  tlicir  conquests  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  was  hardly  less  astonishing  than  these  accounts.  It  is  there- 
fore no  wonder  that  multitudes  should  be  found  willing  to  admit 
so  much  of  the  marvels  of  Eldorado  as  to  sec  in  them  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  justify  the  search,  and  others  less  credulous  were 
perhaps  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  credulity  of  the  multi- 
tude to  accomplibh  plans  of  conquest  and  ambition  for  themselves. 
Of  tho  latter  class  we  may  imagine  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter 
llaleigli  to  be  one,  who  at  this  time  undertook  an  expedition  for 
the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Eldorado. 


ALWAYS  BUSY. 

The  more  a  man  accomplishes  the  more  he  may.  An  active 
tool  never  grows  rusty.  You  always  find  those  men  the  most 
forward  to  do  good  or  to  improve  the  times  and  manners,  alwavs 
busy.  Who  start  our  railroads,  our  steamboats,  our  machine 
shops  and  our  manufactories  ?  Men  of  industry  and  enterprise. 
As  long  as  they  live  they  keep  at  work,  doing  something  to  bene- 
fit themselves  and  others.  It  is  just  so  with  a  man  who  is  benev- 
olent—the more  he  gives  the  more  he  feels  like  giving.  We  go 
for  a.L'tivity — in  body,  in  mind,  in  everything.  Let  the  gold  grow 
not  dim,  nor  the  thoughts  become  stale.  Keep  all  things  in  mo- 
tion. We  should  ratlier  that  death  should  find  us  scaling  a 
mountain  than  sinking  in  a  mire — breasting  a  whirlwind  than 
sneaking  from  a  cloud. — Newburyport  Herald. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
DAILY  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST, 

BT  BEK  ;  PEHLET  POOBH. 

[The  following  daily  record  of  past  events  will  he  continued  fi?om  week  to  week ; 
exhibiting  a  schedule  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  past, 
■with  fiuch  date  and  data  as  will  interest  and  instruct.] 

SEPTEMBER   TWENTY-FOURTH. 

1680.— S.  Butler,  author  of  "  Hudibras,"  died,  aged  68. 
1722. — James  Watson,  Scotch  typograpliical  author,  died. 
1780. — Day  appointed  by  Arnold  for  delivering  up  WestPoin. 
1831. — Mount  Auburn  cemetery  consecrated. 
1849. — Sheriff  Murphy  shot  by  the  anti-renters.  New  York. 

SEPTEMBER   TWENTT-FIFTH. 

1493. — Columbus  sailed  on  his  second  voyage. 
1793. — Miss  Browne  (afterwards  Mrs.  Hemans)  bom  at  Liver- 
pool, England. 

1799. — Massena  victorious  at  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

1839. — Treaty  between  Texas  and  France  signed  at  Paris. 

SEPTEMBER   TWENTY-SIXTH. 

1770. — Sir  Henry  Clinton  sailed  from  New  York  to  attack 
Charleston. 
1777. — Philadelphia  taken  by  the  British. 
1842. — Recorder  Biker  died  at  New  York,  aged  69. 
1846. — ^New  York  California  regiment  sailed — 780  strong. 
1847. — ^Icelandic  library  at  Copenhagen  destroyed  by  fire. 

SEPTEMBER    TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

642. — Sigebert,  a  learned  king  of  East  Anglia,  died. 
1748. — James  Thompson,  the  English  poet,  died,  aged  48. 
1808. — Congress  of  European  monarchs  at  Erfurth. 
1808. — Lucretia  Maria  Davidson,  born. 
1820. — Daniel  Boone  died,  aged  69. 
1849. — ^Fortress  of  Comom  surrendered  to  the  Anstrians. 

SEPTEMBER   TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

1781. — Americans  and  French  moved  against  Yorktown. 
1798. — Arabians  routed  by  Murat  at  iVIitguemar. 
1833.— Comer-stone  of  Boston  court-house  laid. 
1838. — Destructive  storm  in  New  England. 
1849. — Astor  Place  rioters  convicted,  at  New  York. 

SEPTEMBER   TWENTY-NINTH. 

1777.— Gen.  Lincoln,  with  2000  New  England  troops,  joined 
Gen.  Gates  at  Saratoga. 

1820. — Duke  of  Bordeaux  (Henry  V.  of  Franco  by  right)  bom 
at  Paris. 

1848. — Commencement  of  the  Hungarian  difficulties. 

SEPTEMBER   THIRTIETH. 

420. — The  emdite  St.  Jerome  died,  aged  69. 

1770. — Rev.  George  Whitefield  died  at  Newburyport,  Maas., 
aged  55. 

1783. — Public  dinner  to  Gen.  Greene,  at  Baltimore. 

1800. — ^Napoleon  Bonaparte  signed  a  treaty  with  tho  United 
States. 

CONFIDENCE  IN  ONE'S  SELF. 

When  a  crisis  befalls  you,  and  the  emergency  requires  moral 
courage  and  noble  manhood  to  meet  it,  be  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  moment,  and  rise  superior  to  the  obstacles  in  your 
path.  The  universal  testimony  of  men  whose  experience  exact- 
ly coincides  with  yours,  furnishes  the  consoling  reflection  that 
diiiiculties  may  be  ended  by  opposition.  There  is  no  blessing 
equal  to  the  possession  of  a  stout  heart.  The  magnitude  of  the 
danger  needs  nothing  more  than  a  greater  effort  than  ever  at 
your  hands.  If  you  prove  recreant  in  the  hour  of  trial,  you  are 
the  worst  of  recreants,  and  desen'e  no  compassion.  Be  not  dis- 
mayed nor  unmanned  when  you  should  be  bold  and  daring,  un- 
flinching and  resolute.  The  cloud  whose  threatening  murmura 
you  hear  with  fear  and  dread  is  pregnant  with  blessings,  and  the 
frown  whoso  sternness  now  makes  you  shudder  and  tremble  wiU 
ere  long  be  succeeded  by  a  smile  of  bewitching  sweetness  and 
benignity.  Then  be  strong  and  manly,  oppose  equal  forces  to 
open  difficulties,  keep  up  a  stout  heart,  and  trust  in  Providence. 
Greatness  can  only  bo  aeliievcd  by  those  who  are  tried.  The 
condition  of  that  achievement  is  confidence  in  one's  self. — 
Richmond  Post. 


INDUSTRY  ITS  OWN  REWARD. 

Anything  we  make  up  our  minds  to  do  we  can  do.  There  la 
nothing  impossible  to  be  done  by  determined,  persevering  effiart, 
and  nothing  of  importance  can  be  accomplished  without  it.  It 
was  labor  that  built  tlie  pyramids,  by  labor  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  brought  to  their  present  state  of  perfection,  and  labor  is 
necessar}'  for  the  health  and  happiness  of  all.  Industry  is  the 
law  of  our  being,  and  we  are  so  constituted  that  when  the  law  is 
fiilly  recognized,  it  brings  its  own  reward.  Bodily  labor  is  not  tho 
only  kind  that  is  necessary — mind  and  body  should  be  exercised. 
In  this  way  cheerfulness  and  contentment  are  promoted,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  fill  with  honor  any  station  assigned  us  by  Provi- 
dence. We  often  regard  the  doom  pronounced  on  man,  "  In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  cat  broad,"  a  curse,  but  it  is  really  a 
blessing,  for  wo  find  that  all  rational  enjoyment  follows  in  the 
train  of  indusU'ious  labor,_whether  physical  or^montal. — Cincinnati 
Gazette. 


SOUTIIEV. 

In  conversation  with  Cottle,  he  once  said,  he  had  found  it  ne- 
cessary, in  reviewing  a  book  written  by  a  native  of  tho  Emerald 
Isle,  to  treat  it  with  rather  unwonted  se'^'crity,  such  as  it  richly 
deserved.  A  few  days  after  tho  critique  had  appeared,  he  hap- 
pened to  call  on  a  literary  friend  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court. 
They  were  conversing  on  this  work  and  the  incompetency  of  the 
writer,  when  the  author,  a  gigantic  Irishman,  entered  the  room  in 
great  rage,  and  vowing  vengeance  against  the  remorseless  critic. 
Standing  very  near  Mr.  Southcy,  lie  raised  his  huge  fist  and  ex- 
claimed, "  And  if  I  knew  who  it  was,  I'd  bate  him  \"  Mr. 
Southcy  observed  a  very  profound  silence,  and  not  liking  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  volcano,  quietly  retu-ed,  reserving  his  laugh  for  a  less 
hazardous  occasion. — Literary  Anecdotes. 
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EDITORLlIi  TiIEIiANGE. 

Daring  the  week  ending   Sept.  2,  23,500  tons  of  coal  were 
shipped  from  the  wharves  of  the  Reading  Raih-oad  at  Phih^dcl- 

phia,  for  Boston  and  vicinity. -In  regard  to  the  "Waldoboro* 

(Me.)  tire,  it  is  stated  that,  when  the  fire  was  extinguished,  not  a 
pound  of  tea,  a  barrel  of  tiour,  nor  provisions  of  any  kind  could 
be  obtained  in  the  place  ;  and  it  was  only  through  the  active  assist- 
ance and  sympathy  of  the  people  of  the  neighboring  towns  that 

the  sufferers  by  the  iire  were  saved  from  actual  starvation. In 

Lynn  the  people  ai-e  a  trifle  worse  off  than  we  are.  A  cord  of  wood 
sawed  and  split  ready  for  nse  costs  there  $12  50. At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  select  and  common  councils  of  Pliiladelphia,  held  lately, 
a  committee  was  chosen  to  visit  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing the  telegraphic  fire  alarm  of  this  city,  with  a  view  of  adopting 

it  in  that  city. Reputation  is  often  got  without  merit,  and  lost 

without  crime. The  river  is  so  low  at   St.  Louis  that  the 

boiler  decks  of  the  largest  steamers  are  scarcely  on  a  level  with 
the  wharf,  and  discharging  freight  is   consequently  exceedingly 

difficult.     Laborers  arc  paid  twenty  cents  an  hour. Dr.  I.  B. 

Fiske,  one  of  the  oldest  citizens  of  Bangor,  aged  70  years,  fell 

dead  in  the  street,  7th  instant,  from  a- stroke  of  apoplexy. It 

is  said  that  Jlrs.  Briggs,  the  wonderful  little  woman  exhibited  by 
Col.  Wood,  is  dead,  and  that  the  exhibitor  had  S5000  insurance 

on  her  life  in  a  Philadelphia  office. The  present  depreciation 

in  the  value  of  property  in  railroad  and  other  stocks  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  within  the  last  year,  is  said  to  be  not  loss  than 
5100,000,000. Mr.  James  Campbell,  of  Tansborough,  Cam- 
den county.  New  Jei"sey,  has  a  tomato  vine  nine  feet  four  inches 
high,  which  covers  a  space  of  thirty-one  feet  in  circumference,  and 

has  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  tomatoes  upon  it. It 

is  usually  the  case  with  obstinate  persons,  to  regard  neither  truth 
iu  contradicting,  nor  benefit  in  disputing.  Positiveness  is  a  cer- 
tain evidence  of  weak  jad2;ment. The  Buffalo  Courier  says 

the  travel  on  the  lake  steamers  has  greatly  increased  during  the 
last  ten  days.  Merchants  from  the  west  are  crowding  to  the  cast- 
ward  for  their  fall  purchases. The  Gloucester  Telegraph  says 

that  tautog  are  becoming  plenty  in  that  vicinity.     A  gentleman 

lately  canght  thirteen  in  a  very  short  time. The  Kennebec 

Journal  says  that  workmen  are  now  engaged,  by  means  of  a  large 
iron-toothed  rake  or  harrow,  in  removing  the  accumulations  at 
Gage  Shoal,  in  the  Kennebec  River.     The  mode  of  operation  is 

to  stir  up  the  dirt,  and  let  the  current  carry  it  away. "Weak 

and  little  souls  are  spoiled  by  learning,  but  vigorous  and  great 
ones  are  perfected  by  it. Fort  Laramie  is  said  to  be  in  immi- 
nent danger.  The  Indians  are  about  it  in  great  force.  From  ten 
to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods  have  been  taken  by 

them  from  the  American  Fur  Company. The   quantity  of 

land  given  by  Congress  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  equal 

in  number  of  acres  to  the  whole  State  of  Connecticut. From 

a  report  just  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  it  appears  that 
in  the  United  States,  from  January  1  to  June  17, 1854,  there  were 
sixty-four  steamboat  disasters,  involving  a  loss  of  S2,274,442,  and 
five  hundred  and  forty-eight  lives. An  active  trade  is  spring- 
ing up  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the 
splendid  new  steamer  Polynesia  now  plies  regularly  between  San 

Francisco  and  Honolulu. -Ostentation  diminishes  the  merit  of 

an  action.  He  that  is  vain  enough  to  cry  up  himself,  ought  to  be 
punished  with  the  silence  of  others. At  the  New  York  Hippo- 
drome, in  the  presence  of  many  ladies  and  gentlemen,  one  Grin- 
dall  ran  five  miles  in  twenty-nine  minutes  two  seconds,  winning 

S200. Daniel  Ames,  a  revolutionary  relic,  died  at  Montville, 

Connecticut,  lately,  aged  one  hwidred  years,  one  month  and  ten  days. 

He  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. -The  strongest  passions 

allow  us  some  rest,  but  vanity  keeps  us  perpetually  in  motion. 

"  What  a  dust  I  raise  !"  says  the  fly  upon  a  coach  wheel. The 

com  crop  in  the  Maumeo  and  Wabash  valleys  is  said  to  bo  better 

this  season  than  the  last. Horace  Hodgman  hung  himself, 

lately,  in  the  New  Hampshire  State  Prison. 


A  NEW  DODGE, 

Two  men  lately  drove  up  to  the  door  of  a  merchant  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Cairo,  Illinois,  and  requested  the  privilege  of  depositing 
a  box  they  had  with  them  in  the  house  for  the  night,  which  was 
refused,  but  they  were  allowed  to  place  it  in  the  store.  The  next 
morning  the  men  called  for  the  box,  but  the  storekeeper  had  missed 
a  piece  of  cloth  from  his  counter,  and  on  further  examination  he 
found  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  con- 
sequently he  refused  to  let  them  have  the  box.  The  storekeeper 
obtained  assistance,  secured  the  two  men  and  opened  the  box, 
when  lo !  out  jumped  a  man,  and  in  the  bos  were  found  the 
money,  goods,  etc.,  which  had  been  stolen. 


Sleeping  in  the  Mooxlight. — A  young  man  belonging  to 
the  second  IlHnois  regiment,  stationed  at  Tampico,  lay  down  in 
front  of  his  tent,  perfectly  well,  with  the  moon  shining  full  in  his 
face,  and  having  been  on  guard  the  night  before,  slept  soundly  un- 
til morning.  When  he  attempted  to  rise  he  was  nearly  blind,  his 
cheeka  were  puffed  out  to  twice  theii-  usual  size,  his  eyes  were 
nearly  closed,  and  surrounded  with  circles  of  almost  jet  black,  pre- 
senting a  terrible  sight. 


iNStiRAxcE  Feaud. — A  hogus  insurance  company,  purporting 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Insurance  Company, 
swindled  the  New  Orleans  people  out  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
dollars,  lately,  and  then  left  for  another  and  better  land. 


lllaiisiLie  ©atljcriugs. 


Richard  Norris,  a  deaf  mute,  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  a  few 
days  since  killed  a  wild  turkey  that  weighed  thirty  pounds,  which 
furnished  a  good  family  dinner  for  three  days. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  Post  calculates,  from  a  rough  estimate, 
that  52,000,000  arc  employed  in  the  music  business  in  this  city, 
including  pianos,  organs,  brass  and  wood  instruments,  sheet  mu- 
sic, etc.,  and  that  the  annual  business  amounts  to  §750,000. 

The  N.  0.  Picayune  learns  that  about  the  middle  of  last 
month,  tlie  business  part  of  the  town  of  Belize,  Honduras,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  It  i«  estimated  that  about  one  hundred  houses 
and  stores  are  destroyed,  with  rising  S500,000  in  merchandize. 

A  new  kind  of  wheat  lias  been  introduced  into  California  from 
Souora,  which,  it  is  said,  will  in  its  yield  surpass  any  other  varie- 
ty, being  free  from  rust  and  smut,  and  maturing  a  month  or  six 
weeks  earlier.  This  will,  it  is  thought,  be  pcctiliarly  adapted  to 
the  climate  of  Cahfornia. 

A  San  Francisco  letter  writer,  in  the  course  of  his  correspon- 
dence, mentions  the  following:  "An  invoice  of  hardware,  which 
cost  in  New  York,  eighteen  months  since,  over  S1300,  and  baa 
been  here  in  store  over  twelve  months,  was  offered  for  sale  lately 
for  the  sum  of  S500." 

The  Traveller  states  that  "the  executors  of  the  will  of  the 
late  Samuel  Appleton,  of  this  city,  have  made  a  donation  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  the  academy  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Mr.  Appleton  made  a  donation  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  the 
seminaiy  four  years  ago." 

Three  little  girls,  daughters  of  Mr.  Reed,  a  gentleman  living 
near  Independence,  Ky.,  were  playing  but  a  short  distance  from 
their  house,  when  a  large  tree  fell  with  a  loud  crash,  the  limbs  of 
which,  striking  two  of  the  children,  killed  them  instantly.  They 
heard  the  cracking  of  the  tree,  but  thought  themselves  in  safety. 

The  State  of  California  was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  con- 
dition than  at  present.  The  harvesting  is  all  over,  and  the 
amount  of  bread&tuffs  which  have  been  raised  ivill  be  more  than 
suflicient  to  meet  all  their  wants  during  the  coming  year.  The 
miners  generally  are  doing  as  well  as  in  1849  and  1850,  comparing 
the  prices  of  living,  etc. 

The  engine  house  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  at  Roch- 
ester, was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  7th  inst.  The  building  was 
located  in  the  eastern  p?j-t  of  the  city.  It  was  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. It  was  built  of  brick,  and  had  an  immense  dome  and 
roof  supported  by  a  framework  of  iron. 

The  city  of  Quebec  is  about  to  be  supplied  with  pure  water 
from  the  lake  at  Lorette.  The  lake  is  about  ten  miles  distant, 
and  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  enable  the  water  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  tops  of  the  highest  houses  in  the  city.  The  water  has  hither- 
to been  carted  from  the  river,  and  has  proved  a  fertile  source  of 
disease,  being  full  of  impurity,  and  with  a  large  percentage  of 
saline  matter. 

A  few  days  since  a  grocer  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  bought  in 
Boston  a  few  chests  of  what  be  supposed,  judging  by  the  sample, 
to  be  excellent  tea.  They  were  properly  encased  in  lead,  wood 
and  matting.  The  first  box  which  the  grocer  opened  turned  out 
to  contain  worthless  chaff",  rice  hulls,  etc.,  rendered  suflSeieutly 
heavy  for  practical  purposes  by  the  addition  of  a  collection  of 
unbumt  brickbats,  evidently  of  Chinese  origin. 


Jbnign   Jtfms. 


DosATios-  Fon  A  ScnooL.— The  Late  Leonard  M.  Parker 
bequeathed  $4500  to  the  town  of  Shirley  in  aid  of  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  high  school  there. 


There  is  no  improvement  in  Spanish  affairs.  A  royal  decree 
has  been  published  suppressing  the  juntas  of  safety  and  the  arma- 
ments formed  in  the  provinces. 

The  supply  of  paper  is  so  inadequate  to  the  demand  in  Eng- 
land, that  old  newspapers  are  used  over  again,  the  ink  being  first 
extracted  by  a  chemical  process,  and  the  paper  reduced  to  a  clear 
pulp. 

Constantinople  letters  of  twentieth  August,  announce  a  great 
battle  near  Kars  on  the  seventh  ;  rei^ult  indecisive  ;  five  thousand 
killed  on  both  sides.  Hassan  Pasha  was  killed,  and  Mustapha 
Pasha  wounded.     Three  Russian  generals  were  disabled. 

The  Londoners  have  been  taken  in  by  purchasing  eagerly,  cases 
of  gold  medals,  at  good  round  prices,  by  auction.  It  was  by  mere 
accident  discovered  that  they  were  iron,  handsomely  covered  with 
gold  by  the  electrotyping  process. 

Tlie  English  House  of  Commons  have  recently,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, authorized  the  admission  of  dissenters  into  the  universities 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  They  have  hitiierio  been  entirely  ex- 
cluded from  Oxford,  and  only  permitted  to  study,  but  not  to  grad- 
uate at  Cambridge. 

At  a  recent  levee  of  Queen  Victoria's,  an  address  was  present- 
ed her  from  forty-tivo  thousand  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
laboring  classes,  small  tradesmen,  and  domestic  servants,  from 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  praying  for  a  revision  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors. 

Cholera  continues  to  prevail  at  Genoa,  Loghora  and  Naples. 
The  cases  at  Genoa  have  averaged  over  one  hundred  and  twenty 
daily.  In  Naples,  though  one  half  the  population  has  sought 
refuge  elsewhere,  there  were  over  three  hundred  deaths  daily  for  a 
week.     Some  thirty-five  cases  are  daily  reported  at  Leghorn. 

Quite  a  sensation  has  been  produced  in  Paris  by  the  discovery 
some  weeks  since,  tliat  the  American  consul  in  Paris,  absent  upon 
a  tour  in  Italy,  had  left  behind  him  an  engraved  fac-siraile  of  his 
signature,  to  be  stamped  upon  documents  brought  to  the  ofiice 
for  legalization  and  ratification. 

It  is  stated  that  the  finances  of  Austria  have  been  suddenly  re- 
lieved from  their  depressed  condition,  by  an  immense  and  unpre- 
cedented voluntary  national  effort,  the  "people  of  Austria  having 
actually  subscribed  within  the  last  month  £40,000,000,  to  fund 
the  floating  debt,  to  resume  cash  payments,  and  to  relieve  the 
state  from  its  embarrassment. 

The  allied  powers  have  quite  a  large  fleet  in  the  Pacific  at  fhe 
present  time,  consisting  of  the  Brhish  frigate  President  {flag  ship), 
frigate  Amphitrite,  and  steamer  A''irago  ;  French  frigates  Pique, 
Forte,  Eurydice,  LArtemise,  and  brig  Ubiigardo ;  the  English 
carrying  one  hundred  and  twent}fcguns,  the  French  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight.  They  ai-e  supposed  to  be  in  search  of  the  Rus- 
sian squadron. 

Princess  Zenaida  Chariotte  Julia,  oldest  danghter  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  died  at  Naples  on  the  second  of  Auijust.  The  de- 
ceased hidy  was  born  at  Paris  in  1802;  .'^he  passed  some  time  with 
her  father  at  Bordentown,  and  in.spircd  her  American  acquain- 
tance with  lively  esteem  Her  accomplishments  and  mental  pow- 
ers were  remarkable.  Slie  married  her  cousin  german  Cluirlus 
Bonaparte,  and  brought  him  twelve  children,  eighft  of  whom 
survived. 


■Sanirs  of  ©olir. 


....  Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there  where  most  it 
promises. — Shakspeare. 

As  antiquity  cannot  privilege  a  mistake,  so  novelty  cannot 

prejudice  one. — Sir  T.  P.  Blount. 

Truth  is  born  with  us ;  and  we  must  do  violence  to  na- 
ture, to  shake  off  our  veracity. — St.  Evremond. 

He  will  find  himself  in  a  great  mistake,  that  either  seeks 

for  a  friend  in  a  palace,  or  tries  him  at  a  feast. — Seneca. 

....  It  is  right  to  be  contented  with  what  we  have,  bat  never 
with  what  we  are. — Sit  James  Mackintosh. 

....  There  is  in  every  human  countenance  either  a  history  or  a 
prophecy,  which  must  sadden,  or  at  least  soften,  every  reflecting 
observer — Cotetidge. 

....  An  angry  man  who  suppresses  hia  passions,  thinks  worse 
than  he  speaks ;  and  an  angry  man  that  will  chide,  speaks  worse 
than  he  thinks. — Lord  Bacon. 

More  hearts  pine  away  in  secret  anguish,  for  the  want  of 

kindness  from  those  who  should  be  their  comforters,  than  for  any 
other  calamity  in  fife. — Dr.  Young. 

....  What  madness  is  it  for  a  man  to  starve  himself  to  enrich 
his  heir,  and  so  turn  a  friend  into  an  enemy  !  for  his  joy  at  your 
death  will  be  proportioned  to  what  you  leave  him. — Seneca. 

People  who  are  jealous,  or  particularly  careful  of  their 

own  rights  and  dignity,  always  find  enough  of  those  who  do  not 
care  for  eitlier  to  keep  them  continually  uncomfortable, — Barnes. 


lokcr's  Suiget. 

Why  is  a  person  smoking  lite  an  individual  in  a  rage  ?  Be- 
cause he  "fumes."  • 

The  fellow  who  slept  under  "  the  cover  of  night,"  complains 
that  he  came  very  near  freezing. 

Jonas  thinks  that  the  term,  **grass"-widows,  arises  from  the 
fact  that  their  husbands  are  roving  blades. 

The  man  who  undertook  to  blast  his  neighbor's  prospects, 
used  too  short  a  fuse,  and  got  blown  up  himself. 

When  will  the  Emperor  of  Russia  sleep  in  England  ?  When 
he  takes  a  nap  here.     Echo  says — "Napier  !" — Punch. 

A  boarding-school  miss,  being  unwell,  thought  it  was  not  gen- 
teel to  say  she  was  Bill-ions,  so  she  complained  of  being  William- 
ous  !     These  are  the  days  of  refinement. 

The  people  live  uncommon  long  in  Vermont.  There  are  two 
men  there  so  old  that  they  have  quite  forgotten  who  they  are, 
and  there  is  nobody  alive  who  can  remember  it  for  them. 

Hood,  in  an  article  of  singular  humor,  states  that  the  phrase 
"  republic  of  letters  "  was  hit  upon  to  insinuate  that,  taking  the 
whole  lot  of  authors  together,  they  had  not  got  a  sovereign 
amongst  them. 

An  inveterate  bachelor,  being  asked  by  a  sentimental  young 
miss,  why  he  did  not  secure  some  fond  one's  company  in  his  voy- 
age on  the  ocean  of  life,  replied,  *'  I  would,  if  I  were  sure  such 
an  ocean  would  be  pacific." 

GLEASON'S   PICTOEIAL,   BOUND. 

TTe  have  Tolumea  I.,  IT.,  m.,  IV.,  T.  and  TI.  of  the  Pictokiai,  elegantly 
bound  in  clotli,  and  ■with  gilt  edges;  forming  superb  and  moat  attractive 
parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and 
each  Vol.  containing  nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners,  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  of  famous 
cities  and  beautifui  Tillages ;  of  pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  mari- 
time views ;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive 
subjects;  with  title-pages  and  indexes. 

Besides  the  many  illueitrations,  they  embrace  in  their  pages  a  vast  amount 
of  original  tales,  sketches,  poems,  and  novelettes,  from  the  best  American 
aathorfi,  with  a  current  news  record  of  the  times;  altogether  forming  an 
exceedingly  novel  and  elegant  series  for  future  reference  and  present  enjoy- 
ment, both  in  regard  to  reading  matter  and  illustrations. 

For  sale  at  our  ofiice,  and  at  all  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the 
Union,  at  S3  per  volume. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNIOlf. 

AN  ELEGANT,  MORAL  AXD  31EFINED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  hmnor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  origi- 
nal tales,  written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  poUtics,  and  on  aJl  Bectarian  . 
queBtiona,it  is  strictly  neutral,  therefore  making  it  emphaticaUy 

A  PAPES  FOE,  THE  MILLION, 

AND  A  WELCOME  VISITOR  TO  THE  HOME  CHICLE. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  new.?  of  the  dav,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  inteUigence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE     MAMMOTH     SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps 
of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  expeiienco  can  suggest,  forming  an 

the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  in 
the  Uniop,  with  the  exception  of  Gleasos's  Pictoeial. 

The  Flag  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  new  and  beautifnl  type,  and 
contains  1240  square  inches,  being  a  large  weekly  paper  of  eight  fluper-royal 
quarto  pages. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTOHIAL   DRAWING -ROOM   COMPANION. 


MRS.  TROLLOPE, 

Some  diversity  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the  merits 
of  this  celebrated  lady,  as  an  author.  In  En^jland  she  is 
spoken  of  in  a  hi^h  strain  of  eiilogiuin;  and  an  Enjjlish 
author  in  portraying  lit;r  chaniL-teristics  spenks  in  tliis 
wiao  :  "  There  are  some  authors,  with  whom  it  seeran  im- 
possible not  to  he  lively  and  entertaining.  N^o  matter 
how  great  the  demand  from  witliin,  and  tlie  pressure  from 
without,  still  there  is  always  the  sa:ne  How  of  animal 
spirits,  and  buoyant  intellcetual  energy.  The  moit  pleas- 
ing flusccptibilitiL'S  of  gcniu«  are  congenial  to  their  nature 
as  sunshine  is  to  tlie  soil,  and  they  seem  to  live  in  un  at- 
mosphere of  cheerfulness.  When  to  tlie  possession  of 
Bach  fascinating  qualities  we  find  united,  us  in  the  subject 
of  our  present  memoir,  a  perfect  ease  and  freedom  of 
Btyle,  with  a  humorous  perception  of  character,  quickness 
of  observation,  and  a  keen  «!ense  of  the  ridiculous,  we  feel 
that  we  have  a  ri*ht  to  include  Mrs.  TroUope  among  the 
most  attractive  an  well  as  the  cleverest  writers  of  the 
present  day."  Doubrless  to  the  morbid  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  as  it  existed  when  Mrs.  Trollope  lirsc  entered 
the  arena  as  a.  writer  of  foreign  travels,  her  harsh,  sarcas- 
tic and  prejudiced  statements  and  descriptions  furnished 
sufficient  nutriment  to  keep  alive  any  remains  of  national 
animosity  which  had  survived  our  la-^t  war,  and  her  taunt- 
ing delineations  were  received  with  infinite  pleasure. 
Perhaps  our  own  national  pride  was  a  litilc  piqued  to  no- 
tice how  readily  her  book,  "Domestic  Manners  of  the 
Americans,"  was  received,  and  regarded  as  unprejudifcd 
and  truthful  exhibitions  of  our  social  condition,  and  all 
that  fell  from  her  pen  was  put  under  the  ban  of  wholesale 
condemnation  by  our  people.  Her  work  had  its  run  ;  it 
was  admired  abroad  for  its  "graphic sketches,  its  analysis 
of  character,  and  its  wit."  Of  late  years  a  better  spirit 
has  sprung  up,  and  a  nicer  perception  has  characterized 
the  writings  of  tourists  among  us;  and  travellers  do  not 
feel  justified  in  abusing  their  privileges,  mistaking  the  na- 
ture of  their  powers,  and  betraying  the  sacred  recesses  of 
our  hospitality  by  distorted  and  garbled  views  and  ani- 
madversions of  our  social  and  domestic  manners.  In  the 
case  before  us,  it  was  true,  that  upon  the  appearance  of 
her  travels,  before  the  English  public,  "  Americiin  sensi- 
bility was  deeply  wounded,  and  the  whole  nation  was  in- 
censed at  the  exaggerations  of  their  English  satirist," 
and  it  was  reasonable  that  it  should  be.  Nor  was  it  any 
wonder  that  for  a  long  time  subsequent,  every  English 
tourist  was  regarded  with  suspicion;  and  as  it  was  be- 
lieved they  were  amassing  material  to  figure  a  la  TroUope,  when 
their  tour  was  completed,  they  did  not  meet  with  that  frankness 
and  cordiality  that  would  otherwise  have  been  tendered  to  them. 
But  the  mountains  and  rivers  of  America  have  not  the  same  com- 
plaint to  make  against  Mrs.  Trollope  which  her  descriptions  of 
society  have,  for  they  lose  notliing  at  her  hands.  As  a  painter  of 
scenery  her  sketches  are  brilliant  and  her  views  are  correct.  Sub- 
sequently to  the  publication  of  her  "  Domestic  Manners  of  the 
Americans,"  she  appeared  before  the  public  as  a  writer  of  fiction, 
and  two  years  later  again  presents  herself  as  a  tourist,  but  on  new 
ground^  and  in  countries  where  she  appears  to  have  found  much 


MADAME    TROLLOPE. 


more  to  gratify  and  interest  her  than  in  America,  and  where  sho 
appears  to  have  travelled  in  better  humor  with  the  people.  After- 
ward she  visited  Belgium  and  Western  Germany  ;  later  still,  Paris 
and  the  Parisians,  and  subsequently  Vienna  and  the  Austrians 
were  the  themes  of  her  pen.  At  a  more  recent  period  she  gave  to  the 
world  a  series  of  novels,  and  then  again  resumed  the  character 
of  a  tourist,  in  her  "  Visit  to  Italy."  But  her  fertile  pen  could  not 
rest,  and  returning  to  fiction  Mrs.  Trollope  has  since  given  numer- 
ous other  efforts  of  her  genius  and  industry,  which  are  regarded 
as  possessing  a  large  share  of  originality.  Critics  generally  accord  to 
her  striking  powers  of  description,  and  insight  into  human  nature. 


CilURCII  OF  ST.  PETER,  AT  HAIUBURG. 

The  new  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Hamburg,  a  represen- 
tation of  which  we  give  below,  was  erected  to  supply  the 
place  of  its  former  namesake  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
great  fire.  This  is  a  fine  building,  the  extreme  length  of 
the  interior  being  165  feet,  breadth  112  feet.  The  view  is 
accurate,  well  executed,  and  will  give  a  just  idea  of  the 
peculiar  style  of  architecture  of  this  sacred  edifice.  Its 
namesake  was  the  most  ancient  church  in  Hamburg,  hav- 
ing been  built  in  the  12th  century.  The  present  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  modern  architecture  in 
Germany.  There  arc  several  other  notable  edifices  in 
Hamburg ;  among  the  church  structures  found  in  this  cele- 
brated city,  that  of  St.  Michael  is  the  most  iuteresting. 
This,  which  is  an  edifice  of  the  last  century,  is  245  feet 
long,  by  180  feet  broad;  and  has  a  tower  456  feet  in 
height,  ascending  a  stair  of  nearly  600  steps.  Its  interior 
is  capable  of  accommodating  6000  people ;  it  has  a  fine 
altar-piece,  an  organ  of  5600  pipes,  and  a  large  crypt, 
supported  by  sixty-nine  granite  columns  There  are 
twelve  other  places  of  worship,  including  the  chapels  of 
the  German,  French,  and  English  Calvinists,  and  the 
English  Episcopal,  Calvinist,  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  There  arc  many  beautiful  public  edifices  in 
Hamburg.  The  Borsen  Halle,  or  Exchange  Hall,  is  a 
handsome  building,  but  is  hidden  from  the  sight ;  in  addi 
tion  to  a  large  public  hall,  a  small  commercial  library, 
and  a  cofFee-hou-se,  it  has  a  handsome  concert  and  ball- 
room, a  suit  of  billiard-rooms,  and  a  printing  establish- 
ment. The  new  exchange  contains  a  magnificent  hall  for 
the  assemblage  of  the  merchants  ;  a  hall  for  the  meetings 
of  the  merchant  company  ;  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
vierciuia,  or  board  of  trade,  and  for  the  extensive  commer- 
cial library  belonging  to  the  latter  institution.  Hamburg 
has  a  great  many  charitable  institutions,  some  of  which 
arc  on  a  splendid  scale.  The  General  Infirmary,  erected 
in  1823,  in  the  suburb  of  St.  George,  on  the  Lubeck  road, 
cost  about  .£85,000.  Its  yearly  expenditure  is  about 
il6, 500,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  supplied  from  the 
city  funds.  It  will  accommodate  from  4000  to  5000  pa- 
tients :  invalids  of  the  middle  ranks  are  attended  to  in  it 
on  their  paying  a  proportionate  subscription.  In  the 
New  Orphan  Asylum,  600  orphans  are  received  into  the 
establishment,  and  500  more  are  provided  for  elsewhere. 
There  are  also  asylums  for  aged  persons,  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  blind,  sailors  and  thei-  widows,  etc. ;  and  a  private 
hospital,  in  which,  besides  medical  attendance,  a  superior 
education  is  given  to  deformed  chiMron,  cripples,  etc. ;  of  whom 
Hamburg  contains  a  large  number.  The  Rathhaus,  in  which  the 
senate  and  burgher  colleges  and  the  upper  court  of  justice  hold 
their  sitting,  has  within  its  precincts  the  treasury,  the  tax-office, 
a  receptacle  for  the  archives  of  the  city,  and  a  guard-house  for  the 
burgher-guard.  It  is  an  incongruous  piece  of  architecture,  having 
been  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  added  to  at  different 
periods  in  the  succeeding  ages.  The  Bank,  which  stands  near  it, 
is  a  handsome  edifice  of  free-stone.  Hainburg  has  also  an  observ- 
atorv  and  a  botanic  garden,  academies  of  design,  commerce,  navi- 
gation, anatomy,  etc.,  and  several  learned  societies. 
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BISON  HUNTING. 

The  American  bison,  commonly  called  the  buffalo^  once  ranged 
in  vast  herds  orer  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  constituting  the 
United  States,  but  now  is  hardly  known  escept  in  the  remote  and 
unsettled  regions  of  the  north  and  west.  They  are  pm-sued  by  tlie 
Indians  and  white  hunters  for  their  flesh  and  skins,  which  latter  , 
are  known  as  buffalo  robes ;  these  skins  form  an  excellent  buff 
leather,  and  when  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  serve  the  Indians  for 
clothes  and  shoes  ;  the  Europeans  of  those  regions  use  them  for 
blankets,  and  find  them  light,  warm  and  soft.  The  flesh  is  used 
as  food,  and  the  hump  on  the  shoulder  is  esteemed  a  great  deli- 
cacy. Our  engraving  represents  the  Indian  mode  of  taking  the 
animal.  The  annual  buffalo  hunt  by  the  Indians  commences  with 
a  festivity,  called  the  buffalo  dance,  and  ends  iu  an  entertainment 
in  which  one  of  theii'  carcasses  supplies  the  only  ingredient.  As 
soon  as  a  herd  of  cattle  is  seen  on  the  plain,  the  most  fleet  and 
active  of  the  horsemen  prepare  to  attack  them.  The  hunters  go 
against  the  wind,  as  the  faculty  of  smelling  in  the  bison  is  so  ex- 
quisite, that  the  moment  they  get  scent  of  their  enemy  they  retire 


with  the  utmost  precipitation  with  a  favorable  wind ;  the  hunters 
approach  very  near,  and,  descending  in  the  form  of  a  widely  ex- 
tended crescent,  hunt  them  in  all  directions.  In  taking  aim  they 
direct  their  arrows  to  the  hollow  of  the  shoidder,  by  which  means 
tliey  generally  bring  them  down.  After  a  while  they  become  so 
jaded  and  weary  that  they  seem  ready  to  sink  under  their  fatigue ; 
but  the  hunters  still  urging  them  to  flight  by  their  loud  cries,  drive 
them  at  last  from  the  field ;  such  as  are  unable  to  exert  the  neces- 
sary speed  for  escape  are  slaughtered ;  they  not  nnfrequently, 
when  wounded,  become  excessively  furious,  and  charge  headlong 
at  the  hunter,  overthrowing  both  horse  and  rider.  While  feeding, 
they  are  often  scattered  over  a  vast  surface ;  but,  when  they  move 
forward  in  mass,  they  form  a  dense,  impenetrable  column,  which, 
once  fairly  in  motion,  is  scarcely  to  be  turned.  They  swim  large 
rivers  nearly  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  traverse  the  plains  ; 
and,  when  flying  from  pursuit,  it  is  in  vain  for  those  in  front  to 
halt  suddenly,  as  the  rear\vard  throng  dash  madly  forward,  and 
force  their  leaders  on.  The  Indians  sometimes  profit  by  this 
habit ;  tliey  lure  a  herd  to  tlie  vicinity  of  a  precipice,  and,  setting 


the  whole  in  rapid  motion,  they  terrify  them,  by  shouting  and 
other  artifices,  to  rush  on  to  their  inevitable  destruction.  Numer- 
ous tribes  of  Indians  are  almost  wholly  dependent  on  these  animals 
for  food,  clothing,  tents,  utensils,  etc  Vast  multitudes  of  bisons 
are  slaughtered  annually  ;  but  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  that  the 
white  hunters  and  traders  arc  in  the  habit  of  destroying  these  valu- 
able beasts  in  the  most  wanton  and  unnecessary  manner.  It  is 
common  to  shoot  bisons,  even  when  they  have  abundance  of  food, 
for  the  sake  of  the  tongue  or  hump  alone,  or  even  because  the 
animals  come  so  near  as  to  present  a  fair  aim.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  from  all  causes  of  diminution,  the  bison 
should  become  less  numerous  every  year,  and  remove  farther  and 
farther  from  the  haunts  of  men.  Once  extensively  diffused  over 
what  is  now  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  as  we  have  said,- 
they  are  no  longer  found  except  in  the  remote,  unsettled  regions 
of  the  north  and  west,  being  rarely  seen  east  of  the  Mississippi  or 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  time  cannot  be  far  distant,  when 
this  species,  like  the  Indian  tribes  which  hover  near  them,  will 
have  passed  away,  and  be  known  no  more. 
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[concluded.] 
CHAPTER  XVn. 

SUCCESS    OP    OLD    BAM*S   MISSION. 

Soke  weeks  rolled  by — another  steamer  arrived.  Tliis  time  it 
brought  no  news  from  Old  Sara.  It  was  just  as  well ;  intelligence, 
Stanton  thought,  would  only  confirm  his  fears  and  expectations. 
He  called  several  times  on  Maria,  and  urged  her  again  and  again 
to  recall  her  decision.  But  she  was  immovable  ;  gently  but  firmly 
she  insisted  on  keeping"  her  resolution,  and  Stanton  was  in 
despair. 

Thus,  as  we  said,  some  weeks  passed.  A  third  steamer  was 
due ;  she  arrived,  and  yet  no  news  from  Old  Sara.  Stanton  began 
to  think  that  hewixs  himself  lost,  and,  instead  of  taking  Mark,  had 
been  unable  even  to  take  care  of  himself. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  office  the  third  day  after  the  steamer's 
arrival,  busily  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  important  case, 
when,  raising  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  he  saw  Old  Sam  standing 
within  a  foot  of  bis  desk.  An  exclamation  of  surprise  burst  from 
Stanton's  lips. 

"  Wliy,  my  good  fellow,  when  did  you  arrive  ?  How  long  have 
you  been  standing  there  ?" 

"  Only  a  minnit,"  returned  Old  Sam,  a  broad  smile  extending 
all  over  his  coarse  features.  "  I  thought  I  wouldn't  disturb  you, 
aa  I  see  you  are  busy." 

"Disturb  me  !  Why,  I  would  have  thrown  a  farm  in  the  fire 
to  see  you,  Sam  !     What  news  V  eagerly  ejaculated  Stanton. 

"I've  got  him  !"  returned  Sam,  shinigglng  his  shoulders  with  a 
seaman's  hitch,  and  the  smile  on  his  face  extending  his  mouth  to 
an  alarming  extent. 

Stanton  grasped  the  old  sailor's  hand  with  an  expression  of 
extravagant  delight. 

"My  good  fellow,  yon  are  worth  your  weight  in  gold!  The 
whole  detective  police  of  London  couldn't  have  done  more ! 
Where  is  he  V 

Sam  made  a  significant  gesture  over  his  shoulder  in  the  diree-- 
tion  of  the  jail. 

"Lying  at  anchor  over  there  in  the  brig,"  was  the  sententious 
answer. 

"  Capital !  You  have  done  me  a  magnificent  scrrice  1"  said 
Stanton.     "  Tou  shall  be  rewarded.'* 

"Enough  said  on  that  tack,"  replied  Old  Sam,  with  a  kind  of 
sturdy  good  nature.  "  Old  Sam  don't  care  for  money,  as  long  as 
this  is  all  right" — tapping  a  side  pocket,  in  which  his  constant 
companion,  a  black  flask,  peered  suspiciously  out.  "  I  hope  you 
don't  think,  Mr.  Stanton,  that's  what  I  went  for.  Catch  an  old 
hulk  like  rac  going  such  a  vy'ge  for  money  1" 

"  No,  no,  my  good  fellov^,  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you,  or  to 
insinuate  anything  of  the  kind.  I  know  it  was  your  regard  for 
your  mistress  which  led  you  to  undertake  the  enterprise,  and  the 
sentiment  does  you  honor.     She  will  reward  you." 

"That's  it,  that's  it!"  exclaimed  Old  Sam.  " It'U be  all  the 
pay  1  want,  just  to  see  how  it  will  please  her.'* 

"But  tell  me  how  you  managed  the  affair.  I  was  very  much 
afraid  you  would  not  succeed  so  well." 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  writ  you  when  I  got  to  Liverpool.  I  couldn't 
find  him  there,  so  I  went  to  London — ^London's  a  mighty  big 
citv,  Mr.  Stanton ;  I  never  could  tell  what  latitude  I  was  in,  when 
I  was  cruising  about.  Well,  one  day  I  was  on  a  cruise  round  the 
streets,  first  on  one  tack  and  then  on  the  other,  when  all  to  once  I 
thouo-ht  see  Mark,  looking  as  careless  and  independent  like,  as  if 
he  hadn't  robbed  his  uncle's  widow  of  every  cent.  I  followed  on 
behind  him  until  he  went  into  a  house  ;  then  I  went  and  got  a 
policeman,  and  we  nabbed  Iiira  handsomely  in  his  room.  I  don't 
know  much  about  the  rest,  until  they  give  me  a  lot  of  papers,  and 
put  Mark  into  my  hands  and  told  me  to  carry  him  safe  back. 
Blow  me,  if  I  didn't  do  that,  any  way.  He's  safe,  I  guess,  where 
he  is  now. 

"I've  got  the  papers  all  here,  too,"  added  Sam,  fumbling  in 
his  pocket,  and  producing  a  parcel  of  documents.  "I  s'pose  I'm 
to  give  them  up  to  you.     I  don't  know  what  else  to  do  with  'em." 

"  Yes,  I  would  like  to  examine  them,"  replied  Stanton,  taking 
the  parcel  from  Old  Sam's  hand. 

The  latter  immediately  made  his  exit,  saying  that  he  had  not 
yet  announced  the  intelligence  to  Mrs.  Leavitt.  Stanton  saw,  on 
a  glance  at  the  parcel,  that  it  was  directed  to  the  executive  ofiicer ; 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  transmitting  it  to  the  proper  quarter. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  week,  a  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  was 

to  be  held  at  V .     In  this  court,  as  the  indictment  against 

Mark  still  stood,  the  trial  would  come  on,  and  Stanton  set  in- 
stantly at  work  preparing  for  the  event — as,  being  district  attor- 
ney, it  would  be  his  duty  to  conduct  the  prosecution. 

Mark,  too,  being  aware  of  the  probable  speedy  approach  of  his 
trial,  employed  counsel,  and  made  preparations  for  a  vigorous  de- 
fence. In  these  arrangements,  Brownly  Brown,  Esq.  was  unusu- 
ally active ;  and  from  this  and  various  other  circumstances,  Stan- 
ton suspected  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  sustain  the 
validity  of  the  disputed  securities  by  suborned  witnesses. 

Among  the  papers  of  which  Old  Sam  had  been  the  bearer,  was 
one  which  afforded  far  more  satisfaction  than  the  capture  of  Maik, 
or  any  other  circumstance  in  the  whole  affair.  It  was  an  intima- 
tion that  Mark  had  a  large  sum  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  England, 


which  would  be  subject  to  a  proper  draft.  He  immediately  ob- 
tained a  sort  of  interlocutory  order  to  restrain  its  disposal  by 
Mark,  and  to  await  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  trial  came  on,  while  Stanton  was  busily 
engaged  in  preparation,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a 
rough-looking  individual,  coarsely  dressed,  and  his  hat  drawn 
down  over  his  eyes.  He  stood  for  a  moment  regarding  Stanton, 
who  questioned  him  by  a  glance. 

"  You  don't  know  me,"  briefly  remarked  the  individual. 

"  I  confess  it,"  replied  Stanton.     "  What  do  you  want  V* 

"Never  saw  me  before,  eh  V 

"  I  don't  think  I've  had  the  honor.  What  has  that  to  do  with 
your  business  1" 

"A  good  deal,"  replied  the  other.  "You  know  Mra.  Leavitt, 
of  course?" 

Stanton  assented. 

"  You  were  at  her  wedding  some  years  ago  V 

Stanton  gave  another  impatient  nod. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  I  was  a  guest  also ;  but  they 
didn't  treat  mo  well — they  kicked  me  out.  Do  you  guess  who  I 
am  now  V 

"Miss  Seeley's — Mrs.  Leavitt's  father!"  exclaimed  Stanton,  in 
surprise. 

"  All  gammon,  ray  boy — all  gammon  1"  replied  the  other,  with 
a  significant  gyration  of  his  fingers. 

"  You  are  not  then — " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it — no  more  than  you  are,  my  boy !  That's  what 
I  come  to  tell  you  about.  I'm  one  of  Mark's  witnesses ;  but  he 
has  cheated  me,  and  I  mean  to  cheat  him,  and  get  my  revenge. 
So  when  I  come  to  swear,  you  may  ask  me  what  questions  you. 
like.  That's  all — I  wanted  to  give  you  a  hint.  Act  upon  it  as 
you  please." 

So  saying,  the  stranger  drew  his  hat  down  again  over  his  brow, 
and  abruptl}'  turned  on  bis  heel  and  left  the  office,  not  seeming  to 
hear  Stanton's  call. 

At  first,  Stanton  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  this  mysterious 
visit,  and  equally  mysterious  intimations.  Had  that  affair  of  the 
wedding  night  also  been  one  of  Mark's  villanous  plots  ?  The  sus- 
picious affair  of  the  settlement  also  came  to  his  mind ;  and  though 
he  could  see  little  light  on  either  subject,  he  determined  to  keep  a 
close  watch  on  any  revelation  which  might  be  elicited  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings. 


CHAPTER    SVin. 


THE     TRIAL DENOUEilENT. 


The  morning  of  the  trial  came.     All  P was  in  excitement, 

and  the  court  room  was  crowded  with  spectators.  Mark  sat  by 
the  side  of  bis  counsel,  apparently  as  unconcerned  as  any.  A  sar- 
donic smile  flitted  across  his  face  whenever  he  chanced  to  glance 
over  the  court  room,  and  saw  the  eager  eyes  which  were  fixed  on 
him  and  on  the  proceedings.  Ellen  was  also  within  the  bar  near 
Mark ;  but  she  was  so  closely  veiled,  that  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  could  not  beseen. 

After  a  few  preliminary  proceedings — there  always  are  prelimi- 
nary proceedings  in  a  court — Stanton  briefly  opened  the  case  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  and  then  called  his  witnesses.  Their  evi- 
dence, which  could  be  of  course  only  circumstantial,  was  still 
strong  against  the  genuineness  of  the  signatures  of  Mark's  oflacial 
bonds  ;  and  enough  similar  evidence  was  also  brought  forward  to 
induce  looks  of  intelligence  among  the  jurors. 

The  people  then  rested. 

Mark's  counsel  arose,  and  simply  begged  the  jury  to  mark  how 
plain  a  tale  would  put  to  flight  all  the  uncertain  circumstantial 
evidence  against  his  client.  He  proposed  to  show  by  two  unim- 
peachable witnesses  that  Messrs.  Pratt  and  Wilson— the  gentle- 
men whose  names  are  charged  to  be  forged — did  sign  the  bonds  in 
question,  and  that,  therefore,  these  signatures  were  not  forgeries. 
He  called  Matthew  Clark. 

A  voice  in  the  audience  answered  the  call,  and  the  person  to 
whom  the  voice  belonged  approached  the  witness  stand.  Stanton 
looked  curiously  around  to  see  who  the  witness  could  be,  whose 
name  he  had  never  before  heard.  As  he  ncared  the  box,  Stanton 
recognized  instantly  the  mysterious  individual  who  had  paid  him 
such  an  abrupt  visit  a  day  or  two  before.  The  witness  caught 
Stanton's  eye,  and  gave  him  a  sort  of  sly  wink  and  indescribable 
grimace,  as  if  to  put  him  on  his  recollection.  The  opposite  coun- 
sel did  not  notice  it,  but  Mark  did,  and  looked  in  stern  wonder  at 
Clark.  Being  sworn  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  Mark's  counsel 
finally  condescended  to  raise  his  head,  and,  handing  the  witneEs 
the  disputed  bonds,  asked,  with  the  most  indifferent,  matter-of- 
course  air,  whether  he  was 'acquainted  with  the  signatures.  The 
latter  took  the  document  in  his  hand,  examined  them  closely,  and 
then  replied : 

"I  don't  think  I  have  the  honor  of  an  acquaintance  with  the 
signatures,  sir." 

Mark  started  in  surprise,  and  his  counsel  also  stared  at  the  wit- 
ness, and  dropped  his  indifferent  air. 

"Have  you  never  seen  those  signatures  before?"  queried  he, 
sharply. 

"  Yes,  I've  seen  'em  before,"  drawled  the  witness. 

"  Well,  sir,  no  trifling  with  the  court,"  sternly  replied  the  coun- 
sel, casting  also  a  look  at  the  jury,  as  if  to  say,  "  You  see  he  is  an 
unwilling  witness."     Resuming  the  examination,  he  said  to  Clark: 

"  Tell  the  court  and  jury  how  you  became  acquainted  with  the 
signatures,  and  under  what  circumstances  you  saw  them  before." 

"  They  were  wcrry  peculiar  carcumstances,"  replied  the  witness, 
with  another  wink  at  Stanton,  which  this  time  escaped  both  Mark 
and  his  counsel's  attention. 


"  Well,  out  with  it,"  a  little  impatiently  added  the  latter. 

"  The  first  time  I  see  them  signatures,"  answered  the  witness, 
holding  them  out  before  him  and  squinting  at  them  with  one  eye, 
while  he  deliberately  drawled  his  words.  "Let's  see,  'twas  one 
day  last  week  down  in  Mr.  Brown's  office — that  covey  sitting  yon- 
der," added  the  witness,  stretching  out  his  hand  and  pointing  to- 
wards Brown,  who,  full  of  effrontery  as  he  was,  flinched  under 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  observation  drawn  upon  him.  Mark 
grew  black  in  the  face  with  rage,  and  hastily  whispered  soinethiug 
to  his  astonished  counsel.  The  latter  immediately  said  to  the 
witness : 

"  You  may  go  down,  sir." 

"Stop,"  exclaimed  Stanton,  "I  wish  to  cross-examine."  Ad- 
dressing the  witness,  he  said  : 

"  You  say,  you  saW  the  signatures  for  the  first  time  last  week, 
in  Mr.  Brown's  office.     Who  was  present  beside  yourself?" 

"  The  other  chap  over  yonder,  who's  going  to  swear,"  replied 
the  witness,  pointing  with  his  finger,  "  and  Mr.  Brovm." 

"  For  what  purpose  were  the  signatures  shown  to  you  V 

"  So  we  should  know  'em,  of  course,  and  could  swear  to  'era," 
said  the  witness. 

"Yon  were  to  be  paid  for  this  service?" 

"  Sartinly." 

"  You  were  to  be  paid,  and  the  other  witness  you  speak  of,  als  o 
for  perjuring  yourselves  ''" 

"  That's  it,  exactly ;  but  we  repented,  you  see,"  replied  the 
witness. 

"You  have  done  well  to  do  so,"  said  Stanton.  "Now,  then, 
what  did  you  say  your  name  wss  V 

"Matthew  Clark,  sir,"  returned  the  witness,  adding,  so^/o  uoce, 
and  with  a  grimace  which  set  the  bar  in  a  roar,  "I'm  kind  o' 
asliamed  of  it,  though." 

"  Did  you  never  bear  another  name"?" 

Here  Mark's  counsel  objected,  saying  that  he  could  not  see  the 
object  of  this  question. 

"  I  wish  to  ask  the  witness  some  questions,"  said  Stanton,  ad- 
dressing the  court,  "  touching  what  he  knows  of  the  defendant's 
previous  character." 

The  court  intimated  that  he  might  proceed. 

"I've  had  a  good  many  names  on  occasions,"  replied  the  wit- 
ness. "  The  prisoner  there  hired  me  once  to  call  myself  Seeley, 
and  play  father  to  a  young  lady  who  was  going  to  marry  his 
uncle." 

Mark's  face  grew  pale  with  anger  and  fear  under  this  new  reve- 
lation, and  again  his  counsel  interposed. 

Stanton  intimated  that  he  had  no  more  questions  to  ask  on  that 
subject,  but  proposed  another, 

"  Do  you,  Mr.  Clark,  know  anything  about  a  marriage  settle- 
ment purporting  to  have  been  made  by  the  late  Jacob  Leavitt 
upon  Maria  Seeley,  now  his  widow.1" 

Mark's  counsel  objected  to  this,  also;  but  the  court  remarked 
that  there  seemed  to  have  been  an  extraordinary  amount  of  con- 
cealed villany  practised  by  the  prisoner,  if  the  witness  was  to  be 
believed,  and  he  was  willing  to  admit  the  answer,  as  showing  his 
previous  character,  if  that  was  the  intention  of  the  prosecutor. 
Stanton  admitted  that  such  was  his  purpose.  The  witness  pro- 
ceeded : 

"  I  witnessed  such  a  document." 

"  Made  by  Mr.  Leavitt  V 

"  By  the  prisoner  and  his  sister  there,"  replied  the  witness, 
pointing  at  Mark  and  Ellen,  who  sat  motionless  in  her  veiled 
security. 

"  His  sister !"  exclaimed  Stanton,  unable  to  repress  his  aston- 
ishment and  emotion.     "  His  sister !" 

Mark's  counsel  again  rose  to  object  that  Miss  Leavitt  was  not 
on  trial,  and  therefore  the  evidence  on  that  point  should  not  be 
admitted ;  but  before  the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth,  the  answer 
came  from  the  witness  : 

"  Sartainly.  Miss  Ellen  signed  the  young  lady's.  Miss  Seeley's, 
name." 

A  murmur  of  execration  passed  around  the  audience,  who  were 
listening  with  breathless  attention,  and  Stanton  sank  back  in  hia 
seat  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"My  God,"  he  muttered  ffiintly,  "  what  have  I, escaped  !" 

For  a  moment  no  one  moved ;  the  court,  bar  and  audience,  as 
well  as  the  counsel  engaged,  were  struck  with  astonishment. 
Ellen  herself  sat  motionless  as  a  marble  statue,  and  Mark's  face 
assumed  a  hardened  and  defiant  expression. 

The  court  inquired  if  the  public  prosecutor  wished  to  ask  the 
witness  any  further  questions.  Stanton  signified  that  ho  did  not, 
and  the  witness  was  allowed  to  go  down. 

A  brief  consultation  passed  between  Mark  and  his  counsel, 
which  ended  in  the  latter  announcing  that  they  would  call  no  more 
witnesses.  He  rose,  thereupon,  and  made  a  brief  speech  in  de- 
fence ;  but  brief  as  it  was,  it  was  evidently  labored,  and  pro. 
noimced  under  a  sense  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  his  client's 
case; 

WTien  he  had  done,  Stanton  rose.  All  eyes  were  eagerly  fixed 
upon  him,  and  even  Ellen  turned  her  head  to  get  a  full  view  of 
his  face.  It  was  calm  and  pale,  but  those  near  him  remarked  that 
his  eyes  flashed  with  deep  and  righteous  indignation.  He  prO' 
coeded  in  a  low,  measured  tone  to  make  a  brief  review  of  the  evi- 
dence; placing  each  point  in  its  strongest  light.  As  he  advanced, 
his  voice  grew  louder,  and  when  he  had  finished  summing  up  the 
evidence,  he  launched  out  into  a  strain  of  i  ery  nvective  and  elo- 
quent indignation  at  the  long-practised  and  studied  villanies  of 
Mark;  displayed  his  envenomed  lu  d  heartless  persecution  of  Ma. 
ria,  and  drew  such  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  latter  under  all  her 
distresses,  that  many  in  the  audience  were  affected  to  tears,  and 
all,  including  the  judge  and  the  bar,  listened  with  excited  and 
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breathless  attention.  He  made  only  a  brief  but  fieiy  allusion  to 
the  part  Ellen  had  taken;  with  a  proud  delicacy,  he  did  not  men- 
tion her  name,  though  the  picture  which  he  drew  with  a  few  mas- 
terly touches,  needed  no  index  to  point  out  tlie  character  it  reprc- 
Bentod.  Even  the  cold  and  haughty  Ellen  quailed  before  the 
frighiful  daguerreotype  of  herself. 

When  Stanton  sat  down,  the  whole  audience  drew  a  long  breath, 
60  deeply  had  they  hung  upon  his  words.  The  jury  consulted 
together  but  for  a  moment  in  the  box,  and  immediately  retm-ned 
a  verdict  of  guilty  against  Mark. 

The  court  thereupon  declared  itself  adjourned;  and  the  venerable 

silver-haired  Judge  B ,  the  same  who  had  made  some  time 

ago  the  prediction  which  will  be  remembered,  descended  from  the 
bench,  took  Stanton  by  the  hand,  and  expressed  in  the  warmest 
terms  the  delight  the  young  attorney's  effort  had  given  him. 

"  I  am  an  old  man,"  said  he,  "  and  I  can  occupy  the  bench  but 
a  little  while  longer  at  auy  rate ;  no  matter,  I  shall  resign,  and 
use  all  my  inHuence  to  have  you  appointed  in  my  stead — no  one 
could  fill  it  with  more  distinction." 

Stanton  was  naturally  surprised  at  such  a  declaration,  which 
seems  romantic,  and  which  he  had  no  idea  would  be  acted  upon ; 
but  he  acknowledged,  as  gracefully  as  he  could,  the  compliment 
paid,  and  gathering  up  his  papers  left  the  court.  As  he  did  so, 
he  encountered  Old  Sam,  who  had  been  an  attentive  listener,  and 
whose  rough  sleeve  had  wiped  the  moisture  from  his  ejes,  as 
Stanton  had  spoken  of  his  beloved  mistress. 

"God  bless  you,  Jlr.  Stanton!"  he  said,  his  rough  voice  trem- 
bling a  little  with  the  ardor  of  hia  feelings.  It  was  all  he  could 
find  words  to  say. 

"We  prefer  not  to  follow  Mark  Lcavitt  in  his  punishment — Ellen 
in  her  disgrace.  The  former  suffered  just  imprisonment ;  the  lat- 
ter was  quietly  allowed  to  dispose  of  her  property,  and  to  take  up 
her  departure  for  New  York,  to  hide  herself  in  the  crowd,  unpun- 
ished save  by  her  conscience,  and,  what  was  more  severe,  her  ban- 
ishment from  fashionable  and  respectable  society.  Her  state  was 
pitiful,  spite  of  her  wealth — we  will  not  dwell  on  it. 

Immediately  after  the  trial,  Stanton  took  measures  to  recover 
the  abstracted  funds  belonging  to  Maria.  It  was  not  difficult. 
The  full  amount  was  lying  to  the  credit  of  Mark  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  proper  proceedings  soon  placed  it  in  Stanton's 
hands. 

"When  this  final  result  was  attained,  he  called  upon  Maria  to 
announce  the  fact,  and  to  deliver  over  to  her  the  voucher  of  his 
success.  It  was  an  afternoon  similar  to  the  one  on  which  Maria 
had  given  him  her  decision  upon  his  proposal. 

"Now,"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  which  did  not  hide  his  ardent 
glance  and  fervid  tones,  "will  you  not  permit  me  to  worship  the 
same  sun  which  has  received  my  lifelong  orisons  ?" 

Maria  blushed,  but  did  not  reply.  Unresisted,  he  passed  his 
arm  around  her  slender  waist,  and  imprinted  a  warm,  long-drawn 
kiss  upon  her  lips. 

"Now,"  he  whispered  in  her  willing  ear,  " now  I  am  happy ! 
What  a  long  dream  1  have  had !" 

******* 
I/Ct  ns  draw  the  curtains  over  the  felicity  of  pure  love,  which 
has  suffered  such  soro  trials,  and  is  still  pure  and  bright.     The 
story  is  soon  told. 

Stanton  and  Maria  were  mamed  with  little  delay  or  prepara- 
tion ;  mere  ceremony  had  no  business  to  keep  apart  these  lifelong 
lovers.  At  the  altar,  Maria  was  not  less  lovely  than  upon  the 
other  bridal;  and  0,  how  infinitely  more  happy  and  trusting! 
Her  chastened  heart  felt  now  no  ill-omened  fears  for  the  future — 
all  was  bright  as  the  beautiful  nuptial  day. 

Stanton  re-purchased  the  mansion  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Lay- 
bach,  restored  them  to  their  old  home,  and  as  they  were  growing 
old,  and  Maria  desired  it,  the  wedded  pair  also  took  up  their  resi- 
dence with  her  foster  parents. 

Old  Sam  wanted  no  greater  happiness  than  to  be  permitted  to 
serve  his  former  mistress  ;  and  took  lifelong  delight  in  nothing 
more  than  the  relation  of  his  famous  exploit  of  capturing  Mark, 
and  his  now  master's  great  speech  upon  the  triaL 

Judge  B ,  on  further  reflection,  did  not  carry  out  his  roman- 
tic threat.  But  constitution -makers  came  before  many  years,  and 
legislated  him  out  of  office,  providing  that  judges  should  be  elected 
by  the  people;  and  in  his  district  Stanton's  popularity  was  so 
great,  that  he  was  nominated  and  elected  to  the  position  which 

his  old  friend,  Judge  B ,  predicted  be  would  fill. 

A  happy  life  has  a  short  history — it  is  told  in  a  word.  The 
after-life  of  Stanton  and  Maria  belongs  to  this  class.  Have  we 
said  enough  t 

THE     END. 


THE   BREAKWATER  AT  CHERBOURG. 

Among  the  most  magnificent  works  which  France  has  projected 
and  completed,  is  a  breakwater  at  Cherbourg.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
giant  enterprise.  Its  length  is  3700  metres,  and  it  presents  a  relief 
of  20  metres*  above  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  2000  artificial  blocks, 
each  of  20  m.  cube,  of  44,000  kilogrammes  in  weight,  defend  the 
foundation  of  the  extreme  blocks  against  the  waves.  The  last 
one-and-twenty  years  of  this  admirable  work  have  been  exclusively 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  walls  in  masonry,  which  have 
10  1-2  metres  of  height  above  low  water  mark,  and  above  the 
level  of  the  foundation  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  central  and 
the  intermediate  fons.  Its  whole  cost  since  its  first  commence- 
ment in  1783,  is  67,300,000  francs,  and  gives  lo  the  French  navy 
a  safe  and  accessible  port  for  the  largest  ships  of  the  line,  at  a 
distance  of  about  four  thousand  metres  from  the  commercial 
port.  It  was  planned  and  commenced  by  the  illustrious  Vauban, 
and  having  been  energetically  pushed  on  by  the  first  Napoleon, 
has  just  received  its  completion  under  the  third. — Ex.  paper. 


There  is  no  rule  that  is  not  liable  to  some  exceptions  or  other, 
save  that  very  rule  itself. — Sir  R.  L'Estrange. 


[Written  for  Glcason's  Pictorial.] 
DAYS  GONE  By. 

BT    C.    a.    DONM. 

In  days  gone  by — in  days  gone  by, 

Etc  cliildbood'3  charms  had  fled ; 
Ere  joy's  bright  symbol  left  mine  eyo, 

To  number  with  the  dead ; 
HowBweet  was  life — how  bright  the  star 

By  which  I  then  was  led, 

la  everything  that  met  my  gaze, 

Some  beauty  could  I  trace ; 
All  nature  in  those  bygone  days, 

Was  bounded  round  «ith  grace, 
And  the  language  of  my  heart  was  wrote 

Upon  my  smiling  face. 

How  changed,  though,  now!  alas,  alas! 

I  am  not  happy  now; 
Care's  woe-crowned  monarch  truly  htm 

Claimed  this  my  youthful  brow; 
And  at  its  shrine  within  my  heart, 

My  Epirits  humbly  bow. 

My  spirit*  humbly  bow,  but  0, 

Above  mj-  woeful  fears ; 
I  see  a  bright,  transcendent  glow, 

Through  all  my  grief-wet  tears — 
'Tis  hope  that  points  toward  the  sky, 

To  joy's  eternal  years, 

1  -^^m.  » 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

NOTES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 

No.  XVII. 

BT     F.     GLEASON. 

Journey  from  Vienna  to  Hungary — Presburg— Fortress  of  Komom — Buda — 
Festh — Suspension  Bridge. 

After  retuniing  from  Poland  to  Vienna,  I  once  more  enjoyed 
a  brief  survey  of  this  delightful  capital,  and  having  found  much 
less  difficulty  in  obtaining  my  passport  for  Hungary  than  I  en- 
countered in  obtaining  the  necessary  vise  for  Poland,  I  took  pas- 
sage in  a  fine,  commodious  steamer,  down  the  Danube.  We 
made  brief  landings  at  Presburg  and  Komom,  and  finally  an-ived 
at  Pesth.  The  navigation  of  the  river  is  very  hazardous,  and  its 
channel  is  constantly  impeded  by  sand-bars,  abrupt  angles,  and 
with  islands  innumerable.  Added  to  this  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent is  a  serious  annoyance  to  pilots.  Vast  numbers  of  floating 
mills  are  anchored  along  the  shores  all  the  way  from  Vienna  to 
Pesth,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles,  which  receive  their  motive 
power  from  the  rapid  course  of  the  water,  a  fact  which  will  illus- 
trate its  headlong  speed. 

Presburg,  in  Hungary,  was  our  first  stopping-place  on  om-  way 
down  stream.  It  is  a  city  containing  something  less  than  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  river's 
bank ;  formerly  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Diet,  and  the  place  of  coro- 
nation of  the  kings  of  Hungary,  and  was  at  one  time  considered 
the  capital  of  the  country,  after  Buda,  the  ancient  capital,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ottomans,  in  1541.  Komom,  the  second  stop- 
ping-place, as  already  referred  to,  is  a  city  of  about  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  is  guarded  by  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
perfectly  constructed  fortresses  in  all  Europe.  It  is  a  matter  of 
boast  with  its  inhabitants  that  it  was  never  taken  by  an  enemy ; 
in  1848-49,  it  resisted  all  the  eff'orts  of  the  Austrians.  Its  people 
sustain  a  high  reputation  for  courage,  industiy  and  patriotism.  I 
liked  the  aspect  of  the  place,  and  would  gladly  have  inspected  its 
lines  had  time  sen'cd. 

The  appearance  of  Pesth,  the  capital  of  Hungaiy,  is  very  fine 
and  impressive.  The  city  is  composed  of  tivo  parts,  divided  by 
the  river  Danube — ^Buda  on  the  right  bank,  and  Pesth  on  the  left, 
the  two  containing  some  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  inhab- 
itants. The  history  of  the  place  is  one  of  war  and  bloodshed.  It 
was  five  times  taken  by  the  Turks.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
last  centuiy  Pesth  has  experienced  thirteen  disastrous  inundations 
caused  by  the  rapid  rise  of  the  Danube.  The  most  fearful  of  these 
occurred  seven  years  since,  when  the  city  on  either  shore  was 
nearly  submerged,  and  over  two  thousand  houses  were  desti-oyed 
in  Pesth,  two  hundred  in  Buda,  and  fifteen  hundred  in  the  envi- 
rons, to  say  nothing  of  the  serious  injuiy  sustained  by  many  oth- 
ers. The  sacrifice  of  life  was  also  quite  large  ;  but  the  place  has 
outlived  all,  and  is  thrifty,  and  a  famou?  business  mart  on  the 
Danube's  course. 

In  April,  1849,  Prince  "Windishgratz  left  a  gamson  at  Buda 
under  command  of  General  Hentzi ;  Pesth  had  been  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Hungarians,  and  all  communication  between  the 
two  cities  was  interrupted.  On  the  4th  of  May,  Georgey  with  an 
army  of  40,000  men  occupied  the  heights  above  Buda,  and  com- 
menced bombai-ding  the  fortress,  Hentzi  retaliated  by  bombard- 
ing Pesth,  against  which  he  directed  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
from  noon  till  midnight.  The  Hungarians  on  the  Pesth  side  of 
the  river  had  refrained  from  firing  on  the  fortress  in  order  that 
Hentzi  might  have  no  pretext  for  bombarding  the  town.  On  the 
9th,  Hentzi,  observing  that  the  Hungarians  on  the  Pesth  side  were 
preparing  to  erect  a  battery  against  the  work-yard  of  the  Buda  and 
Pesth  Suspension  Bridge,  opened  a  tremendous  fire  on  Pesth  vdxh 
shells  and  grape  shot.  The  inhabitants  of  Pesth  fled  in  terror 
from  the  town,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Stadtv^'alchen,  where  they 
remained  till  the  siege  was  over.  Georgey  had  meanwhile  crowned 
the  heights  above  Buda  with  battering  artillerj-from  Komom,  and 
from  the  9th  to  the  13tli,  Buda  was  bombarded  day  and  night  with 
little  or  no  interruption.    On  the  13th,  Hentzi  directed  all  his  bat- 


teries to  bear  on  Pesth,  which  was  bombarded  from  morning  till 
midnight.  An  eye-witness,  describing  the  fearful  scene,  says : 
"Balls,  bombs  and  rockets  flew  like  a  hurricane  over  the  devoted 
city,  which  was  on  fire  in  some  fifty  places.  The  shells  and  rock- 
ets, with  their  fiery  trains,  might  be  seen  falling  like  shooting  stars 
into  the  town,  and  rendering  all  attempts  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  flames  unavailing.  On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  May,  the  Hun- 
garians attempted  to  force  their  way  into  the  fortress,  but  were 
repulsed  with  great  loss  by  Hentzi.  On  the  niglit  of  the  20ih, 
they  stormed  Buda  on  all  sides.  The  assault  and  defence  were 
conducted  with  equal  gallantry.  Palisade  after  palisade  was  forced 
by  the  Hungarians,  wlio,  after  a  sanguinary  sti-uggle,  in  which 
Hentzi  was  killed,  eventually  succeeded  in  making  themselves 
masters  of  the  fortress,  on  whose  shattered  ramparts  the  national 
standard  was  hoisted  at  dawn  of  day,  and  hailed  with  joy  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Pesth,  who  returned  to  their  deserted  dwellings." 

Pesth  presents  a  complete  contrast  to  the  antique,  irregular  and 
rock-built  town  of  Buda  opposite ;  it  stands  upon  a  flat,  its  streets 
are  wide  and  regular.  Along  the  Danube  side  runs  a  wide  quay, 
wluch  is  highly  ornamented,  as  it  is  finely  terraced ;  a  row  of 
really  handsome  buildings  run  along  the  quay  for  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half.  [See  engraving  on  page  220.]  The  principal  streets 
of  Pesth  are  Hera-Waitzcn,  Gross-Bruckeu  and  Dorotheen- 
gassen.  The  scenes  presented  in  the  streets  give  the  stranger  a 
mixed  impression  of  splendor  and  semi-barbarism — magnificent 
equipages  glittering  with  Hvericd  hussars  behind  the  carriages, 
encountering  a  troop  of  wild  horses  fresh  caught  from  the  Puzta, 
or  a  herd  of  fawn-colored,  long-homed  oxen,  with  savage  looking 
herdsmen  in  sheepskins.  The  only  public  building  of  note  is  the 
Neugcbaude,  a  ban-ack  and  artillery  depot,  no  doubt  the  largest  in 
the  world.  It  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  in  1786,  for  what 
purpose  was  never  exactly  explained.  The  Hungarians  hint 
darkly  at  the  extent  of  the  underground  apai-tments,  which  they 
say  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  of  use  as  cellars  ;  and  they  con- 
clude from  the  chains  and  rings  with  which  these  dungeons  were 
provided,  that  it  was  the  emperor's  design  to  have  provided 
accommodations  in  them  for  a  large  portion  of  the  Hungariau 
nobility. 

Pesth  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  judicial  tribunals  of  Hungary ;  they 
are  called  the  Konigliche  Tafel  {Iving's  Table)  and  Septemviral 
Tafel.  A  little  distance  out  of  town  is  the  "Field  of  Rakos,"  a 
plain  memorable  in  Hungarian  history,  because  the  Diet,  the  great 
national  assembly  of  the  Mag}'ars,  was  anciently  held  on  it  in  the 
open  air.  On  these  occasions,  the  deputies  repaired  hither  on 
horseback,  the  magnates  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  the  chief  ecclesi- 
astics in  their  sacerdotal  robes,  with  mitre  and  crosier,  each  at- 
tended by  a  large  retinue  of  vassals,  so  that  the  multitude  assem- 
bled was  sometimes  swelled  to  100,000  men,  who  dwelt  in  tents. 
Buda  and  Pesth  are  connected  by  the  niost  magnificent  suspension 
bridge  I  have  ever  crossed.  The  cost  of  building  it  was  about  a 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars  ;  it  was  nine  years  in  building,  and 
was  first  opened  on  the  5th  of  January,  1849,  to  allow  the  Hunga- 
rian army  of  Kossuth  to  retreat,  when  pursued  by  the  Austrian 
forces.  The  Hungarians  in  passing  over  were  closely  pursued 
by  the  Imperialist  cavalry  and  artillery  at  full  gallop,  supported 
by  thousands  of  infantry — in  fact,  the  whole  platform  was  one 
mass  of  moving  soldiers.  During  the  first  two  days,  60,000  Impe- 
rial troops  with  two  hundred  and  seventy  pieces  of  cannon  passed 
over.  The  bridge  was,  therefore,  at  once  tested  in  the  severest 
manner. 

I  met  some  very  pteasant  and  intelligent  people  at  Pesth,  and 
gathered  some  important  and  interesting  facts  in  conversation. 
The  country,  it  seems,  is  stmggling  under  the  universal  bane  of 
Europe — monarchy  and  tyranny;  the  agricultui-al  interests  are 
very  indifferently  cultivated,  not  one  quarterof  the  productive  soil 
being  worked.  It  is  ver\'  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  has  abundant 
internal  communications,  all  its  numerous  rivers,  with  a  single 
exception,  emptying  into  the  Danube.  Its  canals  are  among  the 
best  in  the  old  world ;  one  of  these,  the  canal  running  from  the 
Theiss  to  the  Danube,  a  distance  of  seventy  miles,  is  eight  feet 
deep  and  sixty  feet  broad.  The  entire  cost  of  this  undertaking  was 
over  three  hundixd  thousand  pounds  sterling.  There  are  t^'o  vast 
lakes,  the  Neusiedler-Sec,  t\venty-five  miles  long  and  twelve  broad, 
with  a  singular  tide  influence,  which  causes  it  to  rise  and  fall  inth-  - 
out  anyvisible  Ciiuse.  Lake  Balaton,  situated  not  fai*  from  the 
one  just  refeiTcd  to,  is  fifty  miles  long  and  about  ten  miles  wide, 
its  water  possessing  a  salt  impregnation. 

I  had  intended  to  proceed  directly  from  Pesth  to  Constantinople, 
calculating  that  by  the  time  I  had  amved  here  the  Russians  would 
have  foVind  it  convenient  to  return  to  their  inland  fortifications, 
and  leave  navigation  clear  and  open  ;  but  I  find  no  means  of  trans- 
port, all  the  steam-packets  being  taken  off"  the  route.  However,  I 
may  be  able  to  reach  there  by  another  course — returning  by  rail- 
road to  Vienna,  and  from  thence  turn  my  face  towards  Trieste ; 
from  which  city  I  may  be  able  to  find  the  means  of  passage  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 


A  DEEP  SPRUfG. 

On  Lake  Prairie,  Iowa,  there  is  a  spring,  the  bottom  of  which 
no  plummet  has  ever  yet  sounded.  It  has  a  false  bottom,  about 
tlu-ee  feet  from  its  surface,  through  which,  if  a  twenty-foot  jiolo 
be  thrust,  it  will  sink  under  the  sand  composing  this"  crust-like 
layer,  and  in  a  moment  after  its  disappearance,  will  bound  up 
again  on  the  surface.  An  Indian  legend  has  it  that  on  a  quie^ 
full-moon  night,  the  Great  Spiritled  the  wicked  ones  of  a  ccrt^tl 
tribe  thither,  and  when  they  saw  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  crvstat 
water,  they  thought  !o  bathe  themselves  in  the  moon-kissed  foun- 
tain, and  therefore  -plunged  into  the  spring,  but  sunk  to  rise  no 
more.  Ever  afteri\  ards,  runs  the  storv',  the  reinaifts  of  these  evil 
unfortunates  have  troubled  the  bottomless  waters,  and  tq  this  day 
they  agitate  the  deceptive  bosom  of  the  beautiful  though  danger- 
ous spring. — Central  III.  Times. 
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SCENES  IN  THE    HOLY  L.W«D. 

The  scenes  which  witnessed  the 
great  events  of  the  redemption  of 
mankind  have  been  a  thousand 
times  described,  but  the  curiosity 
of  readers  is  never  wearied  with  re- 
citals and  descriptions,  and  ceases 
not  its  search  for  the  image  of  the 
places  consecrated  by  the  birth,  life 
and  passion  of  our  Saviour.  We 
propose  to  sketch  rapidly  some  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
HoIt  Land,  in  connection  with  the 
engravings  wc  present  to  our  read- 
ers on  this  and  the  next  page.  The 
city  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  repre- 
sented below,  is  built  upon  very 
unequal  ground,  of  which  tlic  prin- 
cipal inclination  is  from  the  north- 
west to  the  southeast.  It  is  snr- 
roundcd  on  three  sides  by  deep  ra- 
vines, and  fomis  thus  nearly  a  pe- 
ninsula, connected  with  the  land 
only  on  the  northwest.  It  is  built 
on  three  hills — Sion,  the  most  ele- 
vated {this  was  the  upper  city) ; 
Acra  (the  lower  city),  and  Moriab, 
or  the  Hill  of  the  Temple.  The 
ancient  city  was  almost  desti'oyed 
by  Titus  ;  it  was  rebuilt  by  Adrian, 
and^  in  1534,  by  Sultan  Soliman. 
It  is  from  this  latter  epoch  that  the 

E resent  remains  date.  The  popu- 
ilion  is  divided  as  follows  : — Ma- 
hometans, 5000;  Greek  Christians, 
2000;  Catholics,  900;  Armenians, 
1350 ;  Kopts,  100  ;  SjTians,  20 ; 
Abyssinians,  20  ;  Jews,  3390.  Add- 
ing to  this  number  60  or  70  Pro- 
testants, a  few  United  Greeks  (Mel- 
chites),  whoso  patriarch  has  recent- 
ly established  himself  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Turkish  garrison,  which 
consists  of  two  battalions,  compris- 
ing about  a  thousand  men,  we  reach  the  sum  total  of  17,000  sonls. 
The  number  of  pilgrims  of  all  creeds  who  visit  Jerusalem  annually 
varies  at  from  3000  to  10,000.  It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the 
population  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  We  see  by  a  citation  of  Jose- 
phufl,  that  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  contained  about 
150,000  inhabitants.  On  leaving  Jerusalem  by  the  eastern  gate, 
we  descend  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  having  crossed  the 
brook  of  Kedron,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  near  the  garden  and  the  grotto  of  Gctlisemane.  The  gos- 
pel tell  us  that  Jesus  Christ,  after  having  celebrated  the  Holy 
Supper  with  his  disciples,  went  with  them  upon  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  that  he  came  into  a  place  called  Gethsemane.  The 
evangelists  give  this  place  the  name  of  garden.  It  was  a  retired 
Bpot  planted  vnth  olive  tirees,  as  it  is  at  present,  whither  Christ 
was  accustomed  to  come  and  pray.  He  often  passed  the  day  in 
teaching  in  the  Temple,  and  at  night  came  to  pray  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  In  the  period  of  the  solemn  festivals,  when 
everybody  hastened  to  Jerusalem,  crowds  passed  the  nights  in  the 
open  air,  an  usage  permitted  by  the  climate,  and  still  practised  in 
oar  days.  A  simple  examination  of  the  localities  shows  how  ad- 
mirably they  conform  to  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists.  The 
trees  in  the  garden  of  olives  give  evidence  of  so  great  an  age,  that 
many  have  supposed  them  to  be  the  identical  trees  under  wliich 
the  Saviour  prayed.  Marshal  Marmont  says  : — "  Eight  oUve  ti-ees 
are  standing,  probably  the  same  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Jesus 


THE   GAEDEN    OF   OLIVES. 


Clirist.  Two  of  these  trees  are  t^venty-five  feet  in  circnmierence. 
It  is  known  that  the  olive  tree  attains  a  great  age,  and  that  it  is 
also  very  sIoav  of  growth.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the  shade  of  these 
very  trees  that  Jesus  Christ  reposed,  that  he  convei-sed  with  his 
disciples,  and  was  arrested,  when  his  terrified  disciples  fled." 
Chateaubriand  supposed  the  eight  olive  trees  to  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Lamartine  conjectures,  that  if  they 
are  not  the  same  trunks,  they  are  probably  oftshoots  from  the 
sacred  trees.  The  place  where  Judas  betrayed  his  master  was  ten 
or  twelve  paces  from  the  rock  where  tlie  apostles  were  assembled. 
Jesus  had  advanced  a  little  way  towards  Judas  and  addressed 
him,  when  he  was  arrested.  After  the  death  of  Christ,  St.  James 
the  Less  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  The  Christians 
had  fled  during  the  siege  by  Titus,  but  returned  afterwards  to  take 
possession  of  the  ruins  of  the  city  and  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour, 
and  kept  them,  notwithstanding  the  perils  of  this  possession,  till 
the  reign  of  Adrian ;  and  it  was  under  Constantiiie,  that  the 
authentic  recognition  of  the  tomb  of  Christ,  established  by  tradi- 
tion, gave  birth  to  a  commemorative  church,  built  by  the  order  of 
this  emperor.  It  was  in  the  course  of  researches  made  in  this 
spot,  that  the  true  cross  is  said  to  have  been  discovered.  The 
church  built  by  Constantino  is  no  longer  in  existence.  Others 
replaced  it  and  were  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  wars  of  which 
the  holy  places  were  the  motive  and  the  theatre.  The  third  en- 
graving represents  the  church  of  the  present  day,  wliich  preserves 


some  fragmentary  remains  of  By- 
zantine architecture.  The  last  en- 
graving of  our  series  represents  the 
Convent  of  tlie  Holy  Land  at  Naza- 
reth, a  place  so  famous  in  the  an- 
nals of  Palestine.  It  occupies  a 
considerable  extent  of  ground,  and 
is  now  mostly  in  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion. These  scenes  are  daily  vis- 
ited by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  their  examination 
se^^■e8  to  eontinn  the  Christian's 
faith  in  the  revelations  which  are 
our  guide  throughout  our  earthly 
pilgrimage.  Above  all  other  scenes 
of  earth  they  arc  worthy  of  being^ 
visited-  At  the  present  day  the 
city  of  Jerosalem  is  snbjcct  to  the 
pacha  of  Damascus.  Its  environs 
arc  mountainous.  The  city  lies  on 
the  western  declivity  of  a  hill  of 
basalt,  surrounded  with  rocks  and 
deep  valleys,  with  a  much  colder 
climate  than  one  would  expect  from 
its  geographical  situation.  It  is 
now  only  about  two  miles  in  cir- 
cuit. The  town  is  built  irregularly, 
has  pretty  high  walls,  and  six  gates, 
which  still  bear  Hebrew  names. 
The  houses  are  of  sandstone,  three 
stories  high,  and  without  windows 
in  the  lower  stwy.  .This  lifeless 
uniformity  is  only  diversified,  here 
and  there,  by  the  spires  of  the 
mosqnes,  the  towers  of  the  church- 
es, and  a  few  cypresses.  Christians 
and  Jews  wear  a  blue  turban  to 
distinguish  them.  The  women,  in. 
their  close  veils  and  white  dress, 
look  like  walking  corpses.  The 
streets  are  nnpaved,  and  filled  eith- 
er with  clouds  of  dust  or  with  mire. 
Nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  veiled 
figures  of  white,  iusolent  Turks, 
and  stupid  or  melancholy  Christians.  That  Jemsalem  is  no  place 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  or  sciences  one  may  easily  conjec- 
ture, from  the  despotism  of  the  Turks,  and  the  gloomy  supersti- 
tion of  the  Christians.  Weavers  and  slipper-makers  are  the  only 
artisans.  A  multitude  of  relics,  which  are  probably  not  all  manu- 
factured in  the  city,  hut  are  sent  in  also  from  the  neighborhood, 
arc  sold  to  the  credulous  pilgrims.  Nevertheless,  this  city  forms 
a  central  point  of  trade  to  the  Arabians  in  Syria,  Arabia  and 
Egypt.  The  people  export  oil,  and  import  rice  by  the  way  of 
Acra.  The  necessaries  of  life  are  in  profusion,  and  quite  cheap ; 
the  game  excellent,  and  the  wine  very  good.  The  pilgrims  are 
always  a  chief  source  of  support  to  the  inhabitants ;  at  Easter, 
they  often  amount  to  5000.  But  few  of  them  are  Europeans. 
Jei-usalem  has  a  governor,  a  cadi  or  supreme  judge,  a  commander 
of  the  citadel,  and  a  mufti  to  preside  over  religious  matters. 
There  are  still  many  places  and  buildings  in  the  city  designated 
by  ancient  sacred  names.  The  citadel,  which  is  pretended  to  have 
been  David's  castle,  is  a  Gothic  building  throughout.  It  is  also 
called  the  Pisan  Tower,  probably  beciinse  it  was  built  by  the 
Pisans  during  the  crusades.  All  the  pilgrims  go  to  the  Francis- 
can monastery  of  the  Holy  Saviour,  where  they  are  maintained  a 
month  gratuitously.  Besides  this,  there  are  sixty-one  Christian 
convents  in  Jernsalem,  of  which  the  Armenian  is  the  largest. 
The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  has  been  for  fifteen  hundred 


years  the  most  sacred  place  in  Jerusalem. 
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RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 

The  impression  pretty  generally  prevails 
that  after  an  existence  of  four  hundred 
years,  the  days  of  the  Turkish  cmpii-e  are 
immbercd.  JBut  how  the  inheritance  of  the 
"sick  man"  is  to  ho  divided,  is  a  dark 
problem  to  ho  worked  in  blood.  Russia  is 
determined  to  have  it ;  and  to  secure  it,  she 
stands  ready  to  meet  the  world  in  arms — 
France  and  England  will  fight  that  battle's 
end.  Their  combined  fleets  on  the  Baltic 
and  Black  Seas  present  a  more  powerful 
marine  armament  than  the  world  has  ever 
bcibre  seen  engaged  in  one  cause.  They 
will  probably  take  or  destroy  the  fleets  of 
R^.ssia,  and  may  defend  Constantinople, 
and  keep  the  pass  of  the  Dardanelles  per- 
haps a  half  century  longer.  But  they  can- 
not "  carry  the  war  into  ^Vfrica  "  very  far. 
A  thousand  harpoons  may  strike  the  whale 
skin  deep,  anil  may  even  c^iuse  him  to 
bleed  and  s\iOVLt  and  flounder,  and  yet  not 
arrest  his  career  or  shoiten  his  life,  Russia 
undoubtedly  has  the  natural  growth  ;  she  is 
the  "big  potato  in  the  hill,"  and  vnYi  have 
room,  however  others  may  be  crowded  out. 
"VVe  have  no  sympathy  with  Russia  in  her 
present  qunrrol  with  Turkey;  her  cause  is 
unjust.  She  is  the  lion  standing  up  stream, 
and  accusing  the  lamb,  standing  down  the 
stream,  of  riling  the  water  and  spoiling  her 
drink  ;  and  therefore  she  undertakes  to  de- 
vour the  lamb.  But  even  if  Russia  should 
growl  and  swell,  and  gain  as  much  greater 
preponderance  in  Europe  than  she  now  has, 
we  do  not  share  in  the  apprehension  of 
many,  that  it  will  tlirow  Europe  centuries 
back  into  despotic  barbarism,  and  bring 
back  the  night  of  the  dark  ages.  The  peo- 
ple of  Russia  are  becoming  enlightened. 
Her  government  is  a  strong  despotism,  but 
her  internal  policy  tends  to  freedom ;  her 
serfs  are  becoming  free  citizens,  and  her 
citizens  will  eventually  become  free  repub- 
licans. The  results  of  the  present  conflict 
in  Europe  will  depend  much  on  the  course 
and  policy  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  not  as 
yet  clearly  indicated.  The  sympatliies  of 
tlicse  governments  are  undoubtedly  with 
the  czar,  but  they  dare  not  take  stand 
against  the  western  powers  of  Europe  which 
have  determined  to  tight  the  battles  of  Tur- 
key— moreover,  they  fear  to  move  lest  the 
smouldering  revolutionary  fires  of  Hunga- 
ry, Poland  and  Italy  should  burst  out  anew 
and  overspread  their  dominions  ;  therefore 
they  pursue  a  temporizing,  vacillating  poli- 
cy. However,  tlie  clouds  of  war,  black  and 
heavy,  have  settled  over  Europe ;  the  tem- 
pest is  about  to  burst  and  sweep  with  awful 
power.  AVherc  the  devastation  shall  spread 
the  widest — what  nation  shall  b';  the  most 
shattered,  as  it  were  by  lightning,  we  shall 
see  when  the  tempest  is  over,  and  the 
rlonds  and  the  smoke  roll  away. — United 
^tes  JountaL 


THE  CZAR  NICHOLAS. 

Alate  English  journal  sums  up  a  long 
articc  on  the  poHcy  and  conduct  of  the 
Czar^Iicholas,  with  the  following  terrible 
pictun  of  tliat  grasping  sovereign's  wi-etch- 
edncss.  Possibly  the  writer  exaggerates. 
Yet  thtre  is,  doubtless,  enough  of  truth  in 
his  stat*ment8  to  prove  that  the  czar  must 
verj'fuU;  sympathize  with  the  sentiment  of 
Shakspea-e's  Henry  IV. — "  Uneasy  lies  the 
head  thatwears  the  croivn." — "  Thus  has 
the  proud  nan,  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias,  passed  his  fifty-eighth  birthday,  sitting 

among  the  vreck  of  all  his  idols.  They  are  of  clay  ;  and  it  is 
his  own  iron  will  that  has  shivered  them  all.  Instead  of  achiev- 
ing territorial  extension,  he  has  apparently  brought  on  the  hoar  of 
forcible  dismenbennent  of  his  empire.  Instead  of  court  gayety, 
his  childish  vaiity  has  created  only  the  mirth  which  breaks  the 
heart  and  un<iermincs 
the  life.  Insteal  of  se- 
curing family  peace  by 
tlie  compressive  power 
of  his  will,  he  hasmade 
his  sons  die  slav^,  in- 
stead of  himself  the 
lord  of  their  passions. 
Hated  by  his  nobbs  ; 
liked  only  by  those  vho 
can  give  him  no  a\d 
and  receive  no  good 
from  hini  ;  drawn  bj 
his  own  passions  to  sac- 
rifice them  in  heca- 
tombs, while  they  fix 
their  eyes  on  him  as 
their  only  hope ;  tricked 
by  his  servants  all  over 
the  empire ;  disappoint- 
ed by  the  army  and  its 
officers  ;  afraid  to  leave 
his  capital,  because  it 
xvould  be  laid  waste  as 
soon  as  his  back  was 
turned ;  cursed  in  all 
directions  for  the  debts 
of  his  nobles,  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  trade,  and  the 
hunger  of  his  people  ; 
conscious  of  the  repro- 
bation of  England  and 
France,  whose  reproba- 
tion could  be  no  indif- 
ferent matter  to  Lucifer 
himself ;  finding  him- 
self out  in  his  count 
about  Austria  and  about 
everj-body  but  his  de- 
spiicd  brothers  of  Prub- 


cause  he  cannot  take  sufficient  food.  Th, 
eagle  glance  has  become  wolfish.  The 
proud  calm  of  his  fine  face  has  given  way 
to  an  expression  of  anxiety  and  trouble. 
He  is  perhaps  the  greatest  sufferer  in  Eu- 
rope, and  let  him  be  regai-dcd  accordingly. 
But,  as  we  need  not  say,  he  is  utterly  unfit 
for  the  management  of  human  destinies." 


AN  INDIAN  CEROIONT. 

Among  the  many  curious  ceremonies 
characteristic  of  the  California  Indians,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  is  said  to  ho  th« 
"  Feast  of  Gympsum,"  which  celebrates 
the  introduction  of  boys  to  manhood.  On 
the  occasion  of  this  ceremony,  due  notice 
of  the  feast  having  been  given,  and  invita- 
tions extended  to  neighboring  friendly  vil- 
lages, all  the  youths  who  have  attained  the 
requisite  age  are  confined  within  the  dwel- 
ling of  some  chief,  and  obliged  to  swallow 
a  decoction  of  gympsum  or  stramonium, 
sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  all  power  of 
muscular  action  and  sensibihtyforan  entire 
night.  The  female  choir  of  the  villa^ 
then  assemble  round  the  tent,  decorated  m 
their  gayest  dresses  and  surrounded  by  a 
body-guard  of  old  men,  one  of  whom  acts 
as  director  of  the  proceedings.  The  young- 
er men  and  invited  guests  enter  tlie  ring, 
divested  of  the  greater  part  of  their  cloth- 
ing, profusely  ornamented  with  feathers  and 
covered  with  alternate  stripes  of  black  and 
white  paint.  The  director  then  makes  a 
short  speech  and  commences  dancing.  The 
entire  choir  bursts  out  into  a  song  by  no 
means  unmusical,  and  all  the  men  within 
the  ring  proceed  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  director,  m  a  series  of  steps  which  set 
at  defiance  all  conventional  rules  for  the 
poetry  of  motion.  At  the  close  of  the  song, 
the  old  men  puflT  from  their  mouths  a  vol- 
ume of  wind  towards  heaven,  and  with  a 
loud  howl  the  dancers  retire  to  recover 
breath.  Tliree  nights  are  spent  in  this 
manner,  with  the  exception  that  after  the 
first  night  the  youths,  who  have  recovered 
from  their  stupor,  are  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  dancing.  On  the  first  day  after  ttieir 
recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  medicine — 
which  effects  are  said  to  resemble  some- 
what the  delightful  sensations  produced  by 
the  haschish  of  the  Arabs — they  are  pre- 
sented with  water  and  paint,  and  after  hav- 
ing performed  their  ablutions  and  painted 
themselves,  are  led  into  the  field  and  taught 
the  mysteries  of  planting  and  harvesting — 
also  how  to  construct  the  various  kinds  of 
lodges,  and  how  to  ensnare  the  different 
kinds  of  game  used  by  them  as  food.  They 
are  also  daily  lectured  upon  the  "  arts  "  ot 
war,  theft  and  deception.  This  instruction 
cantinues  for  three  days,  at  which  time  they 
are  inducted  into  a  new  and  higher  style  of 
dance.  On  the  third  day  they  arc  lec'tured 
upon  religion,  the  creation  of  the  earth  and 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  are  then 
dismissed  to  the  liberties  of  manhood. — 
Boston  Journal. 


THE   HOLY   SEPULCHRE. 

sia,  and  {as  an  after- thought)  Naples  ;  and  actually  humbled  be- 
fore the  Turk ;  what  a  position  for  a  man  whose  birthday  once 
seemed  to  be  an  event  in  the  calendar  of  tlie  universe  !  Be  it  re- 
membered the  while,  that  he  is  broken  in  health  and  heart.  He 
stoops,  as  if  burdened  with  years  ;  he  trembles  with  weakness,  be- 


CONVENT    OF   THE  HOLY    LAND,   AT   NAZARETH. 


ANiaiAIi  SYMPATHIES. 

A  singular  instance  of  attachment  be- 
tween two  animals,  whose  natures  and  hab- 
its were  most  opposite,  was  related  to  me 
by  a  person  on  whose  veracity  I  can  place 
the  greatest  reliance.     Before  he  took  up 
bis  abode  at  Hampton  Court,  he  had  resid- 
ed for  nine  years   in  the  United   States, 
where  he  superintended  the  execution  of 
some  extensive  works  for  the  American  government.     One  ot 
these  works  consisted  in  the  erection  of  a  beacon  in  a  swamp  in 
one  of  the  rivers  where  he  caught  a  young  alligator.   This  animal 
he  made  so  perfectly  tame  that  it  followed  him  about  the  house 
like  a  dog,  scrambling  up  the  stairs  after  him,  and  showing  much 

affection  and  docility. 
Its  great  favorite,  how- 

___  _— —       _         ever,  was  a  cat,  and  the 

-_f=^:^^:^^^.z^^^  fi-iendship  was  mutual. 

^ zr^:=^^~^L—  When  the  cat  was  re- 

—  =ri^==  posing    herself    before 

the  fire  (this  was  in 
New  York),  the  alliga- 
tor would  lay  himself 
do^vn,  place  his  head 
upon  the  cat,  and  in 
this  attitude  go  to  sleep 
If  the  cat  was  absent, 
the  alligator  was  rest- 
less :  but  he  always  ap- 
peared happy  when  the 
cat  was  near  him.  The 
only  instance  in  which 
he  showed  any  ferocity, 
was  in  attacking  a  fox, 
which  was  tied  up  in, 
the  yard.  Probably, 
however,  the  fox  resent- 
ed some  playful  advan- 
ces which  the  other  had 
made,  and  thus  called 
forth  the  anger  of  the 
alligator.  In  attacking 
the  fox,  he  did  not 
make  use  of  his  mouth, 
but  beat  him  with  so 
much  severity  with  his 
tail,  that,  had  not  the 
chain  which  confined 
the  fox  broken,  he  prob- 
ably would  have  killed 
hini.  The  alligator  waa 
fed  on  flesh  and  milk, 
of  wliich  ho  was  fond. 
—Jessie's  Gleamngs. 
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[IVrittcn  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE    FORSAKEN    NEST. 


BT  LOUISE  A.   WOETHKS. 


There  is  a  little  straw-built  nest 

Tlpon  yon  leafless  boogh, 
Ircwhile  'twas  filled  tvith  joung  delight, 

Sut  'tis  forsaken  now. 

I  eaw  the  birdies  weave  this  nest, 

By  jovous  song  beguiled, 
And  then  I  thought  of  hopes  I'd  Tf  OTe, 

And  sadly,  sadly  smiled. 

For  0,  too  oft  I'tg  woven  them, 

For  autumn  winds  to  blight, 
And  watched  as  might  the  birdicB  watch 

This  home  of  pa.'st  delight. 

That  httle  nest,  forsaken  now, 

The  sport  of  every  wind, 
Is  like  the  heart  forsaken  of 

The  h(>pes  that  once  entwined. 

Tis  safest  not  to  build  too  high ; 

The  soaring  mind  must  faU — 
The  lark  that  builds  upon  the  ground, 

Sings  sweetest  of  them  all. 

But  robin  sought  security 

Upon  the  topmost  bough. 
So  lar  removed  Ixom  present  il3, 

Ko  power  might  overthrow. 

He  recked  not  of  an  nnsecn  power, 

That  lays  the  highest  low; 
See — while  the  tree  is  stripped  above, 
Bright  verdure  clings  below. 

1  »■— .  > . 

[TTritten  for  Gleaaon'a  Pictorial.] 

THE   MAGIC   GLOBE. 


BT    MBS    CAROLINE    OBNE. 


TuoroH  the  trsvilight  hour  was  not  yet  passed,  a  thick  fog  which 
hung  over  the  city  of  London  rendered  the  streets  so  dark,  that  a 
ecdan,  borne  swiftly  along  by  two  porters,  was  only  made  visible 
by  the  fitful  glare  of  tlie  torch  cai-ried  by  the  link-boy  who  led  the 
way.  They  were  passing  through  one  of  the  darker  and  more 
obscure  streets,  when  suddenly  two  men,  armed  with  rapiers, 
sprang  from  beneath  a  portico,  and  by  placing  themselves  directly 
before  the  sedan,  obliged  the  men  who  were  carri-ing  it  to  come  to 
a  full  stop. 

"  Vie  will  relieve  yon  of  your  burden,  my  good  fellows,"  said 
one  of  the  men,  bringing  the  point  of  his  rapier,  which  flashed 
brightly  ia  the  toixhlight,  close  to  the  breast  of  one  of  the 
porters. 

'*  T%vo  words  to  that,"  said  the  man  addressed,  who,  like  most 
of  his  class,  was  stout  and  athletic,  and  would,  if  as  well  armed, 
have  been  a  match  for  two  such  fellows  as  the  one  by  whom  he 
was  assailed. 

The  other  porter  being  now  attacked,  by  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment they  rested  the  sedan  upon  the  ground,  and  did  what  they 
could  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  mffians. 
But  the  stout  sticks,  or  cudgels,  with  which  they  were  provided, 
were  not  a  match  for  bright  steel,  especially  as  the  flickering,  un- 
certain light  of  the  torch  caused  the  blows  to  be  ill-directed. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  lady  who  was  the  occupant  of  the  sedan, 
was  silent  as  death.  No  shriek,  word,  or  even  munnur,  escaped 
her  lips.  The  struggle  was  soon  terminated  in  favor  of  the  as- 
sailants, who  were  about  to  take  possession  of  the  sedan,  when  a 
young  gentleman,  followed  by  a  number  of  'prentice  boys,  who, 
like  himself,  had  been  attracted  by  the  noise  of  the  fray,  entered 
opportunely  on  the  scene.  The  curtain  of  the  sedan  was  imme- 
diately lifted,  and  a  sweet,  silvery  voice,  with  a  slightly  foreign 
accent,  exclaimed  ;  "  Save  me  !  0,  save  me  V 

"  What  do  you  here,  villains  ?"  demanded  the  gentleman. 
"  Our  master's  bidding.  Sir  Knave,"  was  the  answer  of  one  of 
them ;  "  and  if  you  are  wise,  you  wont  interfere,  for  he  has  a 
shrewd  way  of  settling  with  those  who  arc  so  bold  as  to  meddle 
with  his  affairs." 

"  Jlind  what  you  say,"  said  his  companion,  speaking  to  him  in 
a  low  voice  ;  "  this  is  Robert  Harleigh,  the  young  American,  and 
can  beat  half  a  dozen  such  as  you  and  I  at  the  short  sword,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  stout  sticks  of  the  flat  caps  that  have  followed  at 
his  heels." 

The  way  in  which  Harleigh  placed  himself  by  the  sedan  cer- 
tainly showed  that  he  wiis  not  afraid,  The  flat-caps,  or  'prentice 
boys,  at  the  same  time  interchanged  a  few  words  among  them- 
selves. 

'*  "WTio  is  the  master  the  fellow  boasts  so  loud  about  V  asked 
one,  whose  name  was  Pan  Ruskin. 

"  Lord  Dan-ellc,  to  be  sure.     Don't  you  know  liis  livery  1" 
"  I  don't  care,"  said  Dan,  who  was  a  bold-looking,  ruddy-faced 
lad,  with  keen  black  eyes—"  I  don't  cure  ;  I'll  take  part  with  the 
pide   that's  right,  even  if  it  were  against  the  Duke  of   Buck- 
ingham." 

"  Dan  has  always  a  leaning  to  the  right  where  there's  a  pretty 
lass  to  bo  rescued,"  said  another ;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  and  Dan 
both  sprang  forward,  for  they  heard  Harleigh  say,  "  vnW  not  one 
of  you,  my  fine  lads,  lend  a  hand  to  help  convey  the  lady  wher- 
ever she  may  please  to  go  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  eaid  Dan ;  an  answer  which  was  echoed  by  most  of 
his  companions. 

As  one  of  the  porters  had  rot  been  much  injured  in  the  en- 


counter, Dan's  assistance,  who  had  been  more  alert  than  the  rest, 
was  iill  that  was  needed.  They  walked  on  briskly  with  their  com- 
paratively light  burthen,  Harleigh  taking  care  to  keep  near,  lest 
the  villains  should  other^vise  be  emboldened  to  venture  on  a  sec- 
ond assault,  while  the  'prentice  boys,  whose  curiosity  was  much 
excited,  followed  in  the  wake. 

They  went  on  thus  for  fifteen  or  t^-enty  minutes,  threading  a 
perfect  labynnth  of  sti'cets  aud  alleys,  the  red  blaze  of  the  link- 
boy's  torch  streaming  back  as  he  preceded  them,  and  throwing 
fitful  gleams  of  light  on  the  rough  visage  aud  sturdy  form  of  the 
porter,  and  the  bold,  bright  face  of  Dan  Ruskin,  which  beamed 
with  a  proud  and  joyous  enthusiasm. 

"  This  is  the  place,"  said  the  link-boy,  stopping  in  front  of  an 
old,  dingy,  gloomy-looking  building,  and  holding  his  torch  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  reveal  a  low,  arched  door.  The  curtains  of  the 
sedan  were  put  aside  by  an  ungloved  hand,  small,  white  and  deli- 
cate, and  Harleigh  at  the  same  moment  stepped  fonvard  to  render 
such  assistance  as  was  needed.  It  was  gracefully  accepted,  and 
she  then,  previously  to  entering  the  door,  which  was  already 
opened  by  some  one  who  was  invisible  to  those  without,  in  a  few 
words,  expressed  her  gratitude  to  Harleigh  for  the  signal  service 
he  had  rendered  her. 

"  Though  it  be  one  I  can  never  hope  to  repay,"  said  she,  "  I 
can  never  cease  to  remember  it.  And  3'ou,"  turning  to  Dan  Rus- 
kin, "  accept  my  thanks.  This  is  for  you  aud  yom-  companions," 
putting  a  silken  pm-se,  half  filled  ■\vitli  pieces  of  silver  coin,  into 
his  hand ;  "  and  this  is  for  yourself  alone,"  she  added,  giving  him 
a  small  breastpin,  set  with  a  garnet.  "  It  is  of  little  value,  but  it 
may  help  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  resolution  I  heard  you  express, 
to  take  pai-t  with  the  right,  even  if  be  against  might." 

"  I  would  return  the  purse,  were  it  not  to  bo  shared  with  my 
fellow  'prentices,"  he  replied.  *'  As  to  the  trinket,  it  will  serve  me 
as  a  reminder  in  another  way,  as  well  as  in  the  one  you  men- 
tioned— but  always  in  all  respect  and  humility,  even  as  I  would 
think  of  the  queen  herself." 

He  then,  with  a  respectful  bow,  turned  away,  while  she,  first 
curtesying  to  Harleigh,  entered  the  house,  and  the  door  was 
quickly  closed. 

"  After  all,  Dan,"  said  one  of  the  'prentices,  as  soon  as  she  had 
disappeared,  "  no  one  knows  but  that  she  is  as  ugly  as  old  Dame 
Mossop,  the  char-woman,  for  one  might  see  through  a  pine  board 
as  well  as  that  thick  veil,  behind  which  she  was  so  careful  to  hide 
her  face." 

.  "  Fie  upon  you,"  said  Dan,  "  for  supposing  that  she  can  be  oth- 
envise  than  as  beautiful  as  a  gold-winged  angel,  with  that  sweet 
voice  of  hers,  and  a  shape  and  air  that  would  do  credit  to  a  prin- 
cess. I  wish  there  was  some  one  who  could  tell  me  who  she  is." 
"  A  man  who  can  call  all  the  stars  by  name,  and  who  knows 
the  man  in  the  moon  better  than  he  would  his  own  brother,  lives 
here,"  said  the  porter. 

"  "What  is  his  name  V  inquired  Dan. 

"  He  is  called  Gerbert,  the  astrologer,"  was  the  portei-'s  answer. 
"  She  may  be  his  daughter,"  suggested  one  of  the  'prentice 
boys. 

"  That  is  best  known  to  "themselves,"  said  the  porter. 
Harleigh  had  kept  near  enough  to  enable  him  to  listen  to  these 
remarks,  for  though  his  curiosity  was  strongly  excited,  he  did  not 
care  to  ask  any  questions,  preferring  rather  to  seek  to  gratify  it  by 
some  other  means.  The  porter,  however,  was  communicative,  and 
probably  being  sagacious  enough  to  see  that  any  infonnation  con- 
nected with  the  veiled  lady  of  the  sedan,  if  unsolicited,  would  not 
be  illy  received,  remarked  to  him,  as  they  turned  to  retrace  their 
steps,  that  if  he  would  hke  to  look  at  a  leaf  in  the  book  of  his  fu- 
ture life,  Gerbert  was  the  man  to  show  it  to  him. 

"  May  those  who  msh  to  consult  him  go  at  any  hour  they 
please  V  asked  Harleigh. 

"  There  is  no  fear,"  he  replied,  "but  that  the  man  who  can 
leave  a  broad  gold  piece  behind  liim,  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome 
at  any  hour  in  the  t^venty-four." 

They  soon  aftenvards  tiu-ned  into  one  of  the  broader  and  more 
fi-equented  thoroughfares,  and  Harleigh,  bidding  the  porter  and 
Dan  Ruskin,  together  vnik  one  or  two  of  the  other  'prentice  lads, 
who  had  continued  to  keep  near,  a  coiu*teous  good  night,  he  hast- 
ened to  his  lodgings. 

Although  Harleigh  was  less  superstitious  than  was  common 
among  many  of  the  more  intelligent  and  intellectual  classes  of 
that  period,  and  was  consequently  inclined  to  put  less  faith  in  as- 
trological predictions,  he  was  wilhng  to  part  ^ith  one  broad  gold 
piece,  or  even  two,  for  the  chance  which  a  visit  to  consult  Gerbert 
as  to  his  future  fortunes  might  possibly  afford  of  seeing  the  lady 
he  had  rescued.  Like  the  enthusiastic  Dan  Ruskin,  he  imagined 
she  must  be  beautiful  as  an  angel. 

The  following  day  stole  away  yviih  tardy  steps,  for  not  caring  to 
draw  upon  himself  curious  eyes,  he  prcfenxd  to  wait  till  night  be- 
fore he  made  the  contemplated  visit. 

Bestowing  as  much  attention  on  his  attire  as  if  he  had  been  go- 
ing to  make  a  visit  at  court,  he  gave  his  seiwant  permission  to  go 
and  amuse  himself  in  his  owni  way.  Tlie  evening  was  as  dark  as 
he  could  desire,  and  having  ^Tapped  himself  in  his  cloak,  as  much 
to  conceal  his  dainty  apparel,  in  case  a  torch  should  flasli  upon 
him,  as  to  ward  off  the  damp  and  chill  night  air,  vdth  his  hat  uu- 
loopcd,  so  that  it  could  be  drawn  well  over  his  brows,  he  set  forth 
on  his  way  to  the  domicU  of  the  astrologer.  Half  an  hoiu''s  walk 
brought  him  before  the  low-arched  door,  where  he  had  seen  the 
young  girl  enter  the  preceding  evening. 

The  building  had  the  appearance  of  being  uninhabited,  not  a 
single  ray  of  light  proceeding  from  any  of  the  windows.  But  in 
answer  to  a  low  knock  at  the  door,  it  s'^Ting  back  a  sufficient  space 
to  permit  his  entrance. 

"  Is  Gerbert,  the  asti'ologer,  at  home  ?"  he  inquired  of  him  who 


had  opened  it,  and  whose  ta^vny  complexion,  and  lank  black  hair, 
showed  him  to  be  a  native  of  some  other  clime. 

Without  answering  Harleigh's  question,  he  made  a  sign  to  him 
to  follow  him,  having  first  locked  the  door.  He  led  the  way  up  a 
narrow  and  winding  staircase,  the  lamp  which  he  held  in  his  hand 
throwing  back  so  faint  a  light  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  Harleigh 
to  discover  the  way.  His  guide  continued  to  ascend  till  he  must 
have  reached  the  fourth  or  fifth  story.  He  then  entered  a  small 
ante-room,  which,  after  telegraphing  to  Harleigh  to  remain  where 
he  was,  he  crossed,  and  knocked  at  a  door. 

"  Enter,"  said  a  voice  from  within. 

He  opened  the  door  far  enough  to  enable  him  to  thrust  in  his 
head,  and  to  permit  a  gush  of  mellow  light  to  stream  across  the 
ante-room.  A  few  words  were  interchanged  between  him  and  the 
occupant  of  the  apartment,  in  a  language  of  which  Harleigh  wag 
ignorant.  The  door  was  then  thi-own  wide  open,  and  he  was  in- 
vited to  go  in. 

The  apartment  was  large,  and  on  one  side  was  fiuTiished  with  a 
divan,  covered  with  tapestry  of  the  most  gorgeous  colors.  Prom 
the  centre  of  the  arched  and  lofty  ceiling,  on  which  were  repre- 
sented the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  a  glass  globe,  of  an  azure 
color,  was  suspended  by  a  golden  chain.  The  walls  were  hung 
with  crimson  damask,  and  in  a  recess,  supported  on  a  marble  pe- 
destal, was  a  lai-ge  um  of  white  marble. 

Harleigh,  at  his  first  entrance,  did  not  notice  these — his  atten- 
tion being  attracted  to  a  man  in  Oriental  costume,  reclining  on 
the  divan,  whose  dark,  lively  eyes  shone  with  a  peculiar  brilliancy 
beneath  their  heavy  eyebrows,  which  time  had  blanched  to  the 
whiteness  of  snow. 

"  You  wish  me  to  understand  that  your  motive  in  coming  hither 
is  to  consult  me  relative  to  your  future  destiny/'  said  he,  address- 
ing Harleigh. 

"I  came  here  for  that  purpose,"  he  replied,  a  little  embaiTassed. 

"  Very  well — that  being  your  ostensible  motive,  I  have  no  right 
to  ascribe  to  you  any  other." 

Though  Harleigh  was  satisfied  by  the  insinuation  contained  in 
these  words  that  he  understood  the  real  incentive  to  his  visit,  ho 
thought  it  best  to  let  it  pass  \\'ithout  notice. 

*'  You  have  chosen  an  unpropitious  time,"  said  Gerbert.  "  The 
stars  are  obscured  to-night." 

"  Must  you  consult  the  stars  1  Have  you  no  other  way  of*  read- 
ing the  events  of  the  future  ?" 

"  One  other  way,  though  I  care  not  often  to  resort  to  it." 

Without  sajnng  more,  he  rang  a  silver  hand-bell,  and  its  musi- 
cal tones  had  scarcely  died  away,  when  the  curtain  near  the  mar- 
ble um  was  drawn  aside,  and  a  j'oung  girl  entered.  Harleigh 
knew  it  must  be  the  same  he  had  rescued,  for  the  faint  rose  color 
of  her  cheeks  deepened  to  crimson,  and  overspread  her  whole 
countenance,  the  moment  she  beheld  him.  This  involuntary  sign 
of  recognition  was  the  only  one  perceptible. 

After  the  heavy  curtain  from  behind  which  she  had  entered  fell 
back  into  its  natural  position,  she  remained  where  she  was,  stand- 
ing perfectly  still,  and  with  features  as  immobile,  and  almost  aJ 
white,  as  if  they  had  been  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  the  sculptrr. 
Harleigh  had  never  imagined  anything  so  beautiful,  as  she  stcod 
there,  so  silent  and  so  still,  the  light  of  her  dark  blue  eyes  shiring 
like  star-beams,  fi-om  beneath  their  long,  cm-ved  lashes. 

Her  di-ess,  as  soon  as  he  had  time  to  observe  it,  did  not  se-m  to 
him  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  pure,  classic  contour  of  herfettares. 
Though  he  could  not  have  described  any  portion  of  it  witl  accu- 
racy, he  knew  that  it  was  many-colored;  and  brightened  w^h  gold- 
en embroidery,  and  that  a  profusion  of  gems  sparkled  in  her  hair, 
and  on  the  girdle  that  confined  the  folds  of  her  robe  to  kr  slender 
waist.     Gerbert  rose  and  approached  the  spot  where  sht  stood. 

"I  need  your  assistance,  Leila,"  said  he.  *'  The  stfrs  refuse  to 
shine  to-night,  and  this  young  man  has  come  to  Icani  .vhat  fortune 
has  in  store  for  him." 

He  then  tiu-ncd  to  Harleigh. 

*'  Come  hither,"  said  he — "  sit  in  this  chair  and  listen.  The 
more  important  events  appointed  to  gild  or  darkn  the  path  of 
your  future  life,  will  in  succession  be  depicted  ydbim  the  circle  of 
yonder  magic  globe,  where  they  will  remain  long  enough,  for  Leila 
to  describe  them." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  Hai-leigh,  '*  that  one  so  young  has  power 
to  read  >vith  a  prophetic  eye  the  pages  of  the  fiiture  1" 

"  She  possesses  only  the  power  of  describing  what  passes  before 
her.     Take  your  place,  Leila." 

The  young  girl,  somewhat  reluctantly,  as  Harleigh  thought, 
left  the  spot  where  she  had  stood  so  silent  and  motionless  since 
her  entrance,  and  stationed  herself  within  a  few  feet  of  the  azure 
globe,  which  was  on  a  level  with  her  face. 

"  All  is  ready,"  said  Gerbert ;  aud  as  he  spoke,  he  cast  into  the 
mai'ble  um  a  powder  contained  in  a  paper. 

A  white  vapor  immediately  began  to  rise  from  the  urn  and  to 
diffuse  itself  through  the  apartment,  filing  it  with  a  pleasant  odor. 
Gerbert  in  the  mean  time  placed  himself  opposite  Leila,  and  com- 
menced repeating  the  following  incantation  : 

"  Painted  forms  of  air  appear, 
Kaiige  yourselves  in  order  here; — 

Lot  tbc  cje  of  prescience  borrow 
Fi-om  each  mingled  form  and  hnc, 

The  brighter  joy,  the  darker  sorrow, 
Fate  may  in  the  pathway  strew 

Of  this  mortal  standing  by, 

Hero  to  learn  his  destiny."' 

There  was  something  weird-like  in  his  appearance,  as,  diml}"  des- 
cried through  tlio  vapor,  he  stood  with  his  hands  clasped  to- 
gether, his  white  locks  flowing  loosely  over  his  shoulders,  and 
swaying  himself  to  the  cadence  of  the  rh)-mes,  which  he  uttered 
in  a  low  but  distinct  voice. 

"  Am  I  obeyed,  Leila?"  said  he,  as  soon  as  the  vapor  began  to 
recede  from  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  gather  into  the  corners. 
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"  Tou  are." 
"Proceed,  then." 

For  half  a  minute  Jjiila.  remained  silent,  in  an  attitude  of  deep 
attention,  and  ^nth  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  globe. 

"  I  see,"  said  she,  "  an  assembly  of  AvcU-di*esscd  people,  in  a 
large  and  magnificent  apartment.  The  king  is  there,  surrounded 
bv  hidics  and  by  coui-tiei-s,  with  whom  he  appears  to  be  gaily  chat- 
ting. An  elderly  man  of  noble  presence  stands  a  little  apart,  and 
near  him  is  the  gentleman  now  present.  An  earl's  coronet,  by 
some  invisible  power,  is  suspended  above  him,  but  he  sees  it  not. 
A  yonng  girl  approaches  the  elderly  gentleman,  and  appears  to 
address  him  witlx  great  earnestness,  while  at  the  samo  time  she 
directs  her  attention  to  the  coronet." 

.  "  A  young  girl  1"  said  Harleigh.  "  "Will  you  not  describo  her 
to  me  ?" 

"  Her  side  is  toward  me,  and  I  am  prevented  from  seeing  her 
face  by  a  profusion  of  hair,  dark  and  lustrous,  which  falls  in  clus- 
tering curls  nearly  to  the  floor.  Some  one  speaks  to  her,  and  she 
turns.     I  shall  be  able  to  describe  her  now." 

Leila  stopped  suddenly,  then  with  white  lips  she  mmiiinred  al- 
most inaudibly,  "  It  cannot  be." 

Hai'leigh  saw  that  she  was  faint,  and  springing  quickly  forward, 
he  canght  her  in  his  arms  in  time  to  prevent  her  from  falling.  He 
placed  her  on  the  divan,  and  while,  with  the  help  of  the  cushions, 
he  supported  her,  Gerbert,  by  resorting  to  proper  remedies,  soon 
brought  her  back  to  life.  As  she  opened  her  eyes,  she  saw  Ger- 
bert  bending  over  her. 

"Has  all  been  a  dream?"  said  she  ;  "or  has  the  gentleman  who 
rescued  me  last  night  been  here,  and  did  the  pageant,  so  vividly 
impressed  on  my  mind,  really  pass  before  me,  in  the  magic 
globe  V* 

'*  You  have  not  been  dreaming,  my  daughter,"  said  Gerbcrt ; 
"you  were  overcome  by  a  sudden  faintness,  whUe  describing  to 
the  gentleman  you  mentioned,  the  phantasmagoria  which  passed 
befoi-e  you." 

*'  Is  he  gone  1"  asked  Leila ;  but  by  a  slight  turn,  of  her  head 
at  the  same  moment,  she  saw  that  he  supported  the  cushions 
against  which  she  leaned.  She  at  once  rose  from  her  half-recum- 
bent posture,  uttering,  as  she  did  so,  some  confused  words  of  apol- 
ogy for  having  troubled  him,  to  which,  though  little  less  embar- 
rassed than  herself,  he  returned  a  comteons  answer. 

"  The  best  return  you  can  make  for  his  timely  aid,"  said  Gerbert, 
*'  is  to  renew  the  description  of  what  was  so  abruptly  broken  off 
by  your  illness." 

"  I  cannot,"  said  Leila. 

"  Have  you  already  forgotten  what  remained  imdescribed  V  in- 
quired Gerbert;  "if  so,  the  mystic  ceremony  haa  only  to  bo  re- 
peated." 

"  I  can  never  forget  it,"  she  rephed  ;  "  but  the  gentleman  will 
not  insist  on  my  telling." 

"  If  it  "will  give  you  pain,  certainly  not,"  replied  Harleigh. 

"  Some  other  time — some  other  time,"  said  Gisrhert ;  "  the  gen- 
tleman will  call  some  other  time." 

"  I  cannot  promise  to  be  more  ready  at  another  time  than  now," 
said  Leila. 

"Xo,  no,"  said  Gerbert,  quickly  averting  his  eyes  from  a  pnrse 
wlich  Harleigh  had  produced,  as  if  feai-ful  that  the  gold  which 
gleamed  through  its  silken  meshes  might  tempt  him  to  break  the 
resolution  he  had  formed  to  receive  no  remuneration  for  what  he 
had  done. 

When  Harleigh  insisted,  Leila  came  forward,  and  said,  very 
quietly,  yet  in  a  manner  he  could  not  gainsay,  that  her  father  could 
not  take  pay  for  what  had  only  proved  a  disappointment  to  him, 
who  had  already  laid  her  under  an  obligation  she  could  scarcely 
hope  ever  to  be  able  to  requite. 

"  An  obligation  which,  is  as  binding  on  me  as  on  her,"  said 
Gerbert. 

"When  Harleigh  withdrew,  Gierbcrt  followed  Mm  to  the  ante- 
room, carefully  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

"  Come  here  to-morrow  night  at  ten  o'clock,"  said  he,  "  and 
yon  shall  know  what  Leila  has  refused  to  tell." 

"  Cannot  you  tell  me  now  V  inquired  Harleigh. 

"So.  I  have  power  to  raise  the  phantom  pageant,  but  it  is  de- 
nied to  me  to  behold  what  I  have  raised.  None  can  do  so  but 
those  who,  like  LeQa,  ire  good  and  innocent — those  whose  jour- 
ney of  life  is  newly  begun,  so  that  the  earth-stains  do  not  yet 
cleave  to  their  gaiTuents  " 

"Leila,  I  believe  you  said,  is  ignorant  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
science  you  have  made  so  long  a  study." 

"As  you  are.  As  I  have  already  said,  she  only  desciibes  what 
passes  before  her  in  the  magic  globe." 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  a  question,  which  may  evince  a 
curiosity  I  have  no  right  to  indulge  ?" 

"Tou  may  ask  one,  and  as  many  more  as  yon  please,  though  I 
must  reser^^e  the  privilege  of  answering  them,  or  not,  as  I  may 
deem  pnident." 

"I  would  know  if  Leila  is  yom-  daughter." 

"  She  is  not." 

"  Ton  found  her  in  a  foreign  land,  perhaps  ?  I  believe  you  have 
dwelt  in  Asia  and  in  Africa." 

"I  have.  Yet  Leila  is,  without  doubt,  a  nHtive  of  England.  I 
found  her,  several  years  ago,  in  a  deserted,  half-consumed  dweUing, 
during  the  great  fii"e,  which  laid  thirteen  thousand  houses  in 
ashes." 

"  And  no  one  ever  claimed  her  V 

"Her  friends  doubtless  thought  that  she  perished,"  replied  Ger- 
bert, evasively. 

Harleigh  would  willingly  have  asked  more  questions,  but  at 
this  moment  the  servant  made  his  appearance  to  light  him  down 
stairs,  and  Gerbert,  telling  him  he  should  expect  him  the  ensuing 


night  at  ten,  bade  him  good  night,  and  retired  to  the  inner  apart- 
ment. On  bis  way  to  his  lodgings,  Uarkigh  tliought  less  of  the 
disappointment  that  Leila  had  caused  him,  than  of  her  exceeding 
loveliness.  He  experienced  an  undefiuable  feehng  of  pleasure  at 
the  thought  that  she  was  not  Gerbert's  daughter,  and  that  the  only 
spells  she  had  power  to  weave  were  those  of  innocence  and  beauty. 
When  he  entered  his  chamber,  he  was  a  little  surprised  to  find 
Dan  Kuskin  waiting  for  him.  He  had,  however,  taken  a  liking  to 
Dan,  and  was  not  sorry  to  be  greeted  by  the  sight  of  his  cheerful, 
intelligent  countenance. 

"I  have  come  to  say  a  few  words  about  something  that  hap- 
pened to-day,  which,  to  mo,  seems  rather  odd,  and  concei-nin<^ 
which  I  should  like  a  little  advice,"  said  Dan. 

"  Tou  shall  have  the  best  I  have  to  give,"  retm-ncd  Harleigh. 
"And  with  that  I  shall  be  content.     What  I  have  to  say  is  con- 
nected with  the  adventure  of  last  night.      Tou  were  standing  by, 
I  believe,  when  the  lady  of  the  sedan  gave  me  a  breast-pin,  to  re- 
mind me,  she  said,  to  always  take  part  with  the  right," 
"  I  was." 

"  Well,  when  I  went  home,  I  showed  it  to  Dame  Lental,  my 
master's  housekeeper.  The  moment  she  looked  on  it,  I  saw  her 
countenance  change,  and  she  urged  me  to  tell  her  how  I  came  by 
it.  This  I  partly  promised  to  do,  if  she  would  first  tell  me  why 
she  was  so  much  moved  by  the  sight  of  the  trinket.  Her  answer 
was,  because  it  had  once  belonged  to  her.  Many  years  ago,  she 
said,  at  the  time  of  the  gi-eat  fire,  she  had  used  it  to  fasten  the 
mantle  of  a  little  girl,  two  j'cars  old,  who,  on  account  of  her 
mother's  illness,  had  been  taken  from  her  o^^m  home  and  placed  in 
her  cai'e.  As  she  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  on  the  x-oof  of 
which  the  flames  had  ah-eady  fastened,  the  child  begged  for 
water.  There  was  some  near  by,  and  she  imagined  she  could  ob- 
tain some  in  a  few  moments  ;  but  on  her  retmn,  she  found  the  way 
obstiTictcd  by  pieces  of  burning  timber,  so  that  it  was  with  difiBcul- 
ty  that  she  succeeded  in  reaching  the  house  where  she  had  left  the 
child,  and  which  was  then  enveloped  in  flames." 
"  Did  she  tell  you  the  name  of  the  child's  parents  V 
"  No ;  she  refused  to  do  this,  thinking  it  might  bring  her  into 
trouble." 

"  What  reason  had  she  for  thinking  thus  V 
"  She  said  it  was  thought  that  she  perished  -with  the  child,  and 
that  if  the  tmth  should  come  to  light,  it  might  bring  upon  her  the 
anger  of  the  child's  father,  who  would  naturally  think  she  was 
careless." 

"And  did  you  redeem  your  partially  given  promise,  and  tell 
her  how  you  came  by  the  pin  1" 

"I  did  not.  On  second  thought,  I  concluded  it  would  be  best 
first  to  consult  you." 

"  Tou  think  it  possible  that  the  child,  who  it  was  thought  per_ 
ished  in  the  flames,  may  be  the  lady  we  saw  last  evening  V 
"I  do." 

"And  not  without  reason." 

Harleigh,  without  revealing  to  Dan  Euskin  what  Gerbert  had. 
told  him,  advised  him  to  remain  quiet  for  a  few  days,  during  wiiich 
time  he  would  do  what  he  could  towards  investigating  the  matter, 
though  in  a  manner  so  cautious  as  not  to  awaken  the  suspicion 
that  Dame  Lental  was  alive. 

Dan,  having  promised  to  be  discreet,  took  leave  of  Harleigh,  and 
hastened  home,  the  lateness  of  the  hour  being  such  that  it  would 
take  from  his  usual  time  of  rest  two  long  hours. 

Harleigh  was  punctual  to  his  engagement  mth  Gerbert,  Pre- 
cisely at  ten  he  was  again  in  his  presence. 

"  We  will  waste  no  time,"  said  the  asti'ologer.  "  I  will  say  to 
you  at  once  what  it  may  be  for  your  interest  to  hear.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  I  saw  you  under  circumstances  that  told  to  your  ad- 
vantage, soon  after  yon  came  to  this  citj-.  This  caused  me  to 
make  some  inquiries,  by  which  I  found  that  your  father,  as  long 
ago  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  went  to  America,  and  that  sub- 
sequently a  valuable  estate,  with  an  earldom  in  reversion,  which 
fell  to  him  by  the  death  of  an  imcle,  was  sequestered  for  the  benefit 
of  the  crown.  I  will  now  ask  you,  if  you  would  like  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  valuable  domain,  which  is  rightfully  yours,  and 
be  known  as  the  Earl  of  Hillsdale,  instead  of  plain  Robert  Har- 
leigh?" 

"I  cannot  say  that  I  should  have  any  objection;  but  the  king, 
even  if  he  have  the  inclination,  cannot  restore  sequestered  estates, 
or  even  reward  those  who  ventured  their  lives  and  freely  saciifieed 
their  possessions  to  aid  in  effecting  the  restoration." 

"It  would  be  better  if  he  thought  more  of  what  is  due  to  his 
faithful  sen'ants,  and  less  of  personal  gratification.  Foi-tunately, 
I  have  the  means  to  purchase  the  sequestered  estate,  and  what 
may  be  deemed  a  circumstance  quite  as  foitunate  for  efi'ecting  my 
purpose,  the  pecuniary'  straits  of  the  king  will  make  a  specified 
number  of  broad  gold  pieces  more  valuable  to  him  than  a  ccrtam 
number  of  broad  acres,  which,  under  their  present  mismanage- 
ment, yield  a  small  and  uncertain  income." 

"  That  is  true.  But  I  do  not  exactly  understand  what  you 
intend." 

"  Simply  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the  estate  in  question,  if 
you  will  agree  to  one  condition." 

"  Please  name  it,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  whether  I  can 
agi'ce  to  it  or  not." 

"  To  me  it  does  not  appeal-  to  be  a  hard  one — you  may  think 
otherwise.  The  condition  is  this  :  that  yon  will  make  Leila  the 
Countess  of  Hillsdale.  Speak  at  once,  and  frankly.  Will  you, 
or  will  you  not,  agree  to  this  condition  ?" 

"  There  is  not  a  lady  in  the  land  whom  I  would  choose  as  soon 
for  a  ■nife,  as  the  lovely  girl  I  saw  last  night,  might  I  hope  she 
would  prefer  me." 

"  She  does  prefer  you  to  any  one  she  has  ever  seen.  This  I  have 
long  kno\vn,  though  she  imagines  it  to  be  a  secret  securely  lodged 
in  her  o^vn  boaom." 


"Did  I  imderstand  you?  Did  you  say  that  you  bad  long 
known  it?" 

"  I  did.  The  evening  you  rescued  her  from  the  ruffians  em- 
ployed by  Lord  Dai-vellc  was  not  the  first  time  she  had  seen  von. 
But  before  you  promise  to  fulfil  the  required  condition,  you  may 
be  glad  to  know  that  Leila  is  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Reginald 
Hathmore.  Certain  incidents  which  have  transpired  within  the 
last  few  months  have  satisfied  me  of  the  fact,  tliough  I  must  con- 
fess that  the  baronet  miglit  not  be  altogether  convinced  by  the 
proof  I  shall  be  able  to  lay  before  him." 

"  They  were  revealed  to  you  by  your  mystic  art,  perhaps." 

"  It  matters  not.  I  may  say  this,  however,  that  though  to  me 
they  are  perfectly  conclusive,  tliey  are  not  just  wliat  I  could  wish." 

"  It  may  be  in  my  power  to  assist  in  proving  her  identity,"  said 
Harleigh,  recalling  to  mind  what  Dan  Euslun  had  told  him. 

"  May  I  know  in  what  way  ?  But  another  time  will  do  as  well," 
he  quickly  added,  his  keen  perception  enabling  him  to  read  in  Har- 
leigh's  countenance  the  denial  he  had  not  yet  pronounced  with  his 
lips.  "  It  is  growing  late,"  he  added,  "  and  I  believe  I  have  noth- 
ing more  to  say." 

"But  you  have  not  even  alluded  to  what  caused  Leila  to  be  so 
agitated,  and  why,  when  she  recovered,  she  refused  to  finish  the 
description  she  broke  ofr  so  abiiiptly." 

"  If  I  tell  you  that  the  yoimg  girl  she  beheld  in  the  magic  globe 
was  a  representation  of  herself,  and  that  by  a  sudden  change  of 
scene,  she  saw  the  same  lovely  girl  standing  by  your  side  before 
the  hymeneal  altar,  you  will  understand  the  cause  of  her  agitation, 
and  that  feelings  of  delicacy,  natural  to  one  so  modest  and  sensi- 
tive, would  prevent  her  from  describing  what  she  saw." 

The  folloiving  morning,  as  soon  as  he  had  eaten  his  breakfast, 
Harlcigh's  first  care  was  to  seek  Dan  Ruskin.  The  infonnation 
obtained  from  Gerbert  made,  he  imagined,  the  delay  ho  had  rec- 
ommended to  Dan  nnnecessaiy.  By  Harleigh's  interference,  Dan 
obtained  his  master's  leave  to  be  absent  an  hour,  which  was  de- 
voted to  an  interview  with  Dame  Lental. 

After  some  persuasion,  she  consented,  if  it  should  be  required 
of  her,  to  make  her  appearance  at  a  proper  time  at  a  meeting 
which  Harleigh  intended  to  bring  about  between  Sir  Reginald 
Hathmore  and  his  supposed  daughter,  together  with  Gerbert,  Dan 
Ruskin,  and  any  family  connection  the  baronet  might  desire  to  be 
present. 

Neaiiy  a  week  afterward.  Sir  Reginald  Hathmore  and  an  un- 
married sister,  many  years  jyunger  than  himself,  were  sitting  to- 
gether in  a  large  parlor,  magnificently  furnished,  according  to  tho 
fashion  of  the  times.  Sir  Reginald,  though  he  remained  silent, 
manifested  considerable  impatience,  and  at  last  rose  and  com- 
menced walldng  the  floor.  His  sister  had  caused  the  portrait  of 
the  late  Lady  Hathmore  to  be  brought  to  the  parlor  and  hung 
against  the  wall.  It  was  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  was  un- 
equalled in  loveliness,  even  by  the  celebrated  "  beauties  of  Wind- 
sor," the  work  of  the  same  accomplished  artist.  Tlie  poitrait  was 
painted  when  Lady  Hathmore  was  only  sixteen — the  age  which  the 
daughter  would  be  if  still  alive ;  a  circumstance  which  Haniet 
Hathmore  had  called  to  mind,  though  she  forbore  to  mention  it. 

"It  is  strange  they  do  not  come,"  said  Sir  Reginald,  speaking 
for  the  first  time  during  the  last  half  hour. 

"  Seven  was  the  hour  named,"  said  Harriet,  "  and  it  yet  lacks 
several  minutes  of  that  time." 

Hardly  had  she  ceased  speaking,  when  there  was  a  stir  in  the 
hall,  the  parlor  door  was  thro\\'n  open,  and  Harleigh  entered.  Ad- 
di'cssing  Sir  Reginald,  he  said  : 

"  They  ai*e  waiting  at  the  door — Gerbert,  and  the  young  girl  he 
calls  Leila ;  Dan  Ruskin,  the  'prentice  boy,  is  also  near  by." 

"Please  tell  them  I  am  ready  to  see  them,"  said  Sir  Reginald. 

Haniet  Hathmore,  without  saying  a  word,  went  quickly  forward 
to  meet  them,  and  encirchng  the  waist  of  Leila  with  her  aim,  and 
at  the  same  time  speaking  words  of  kindness  and  encouragement, 
she  half  supported  her  to  a  chair,  directly  beneath  Lady  Hath- 
more's  portrait.  A  veil  concealed  her  featiu'es  ;  but  Gerbert,  when 
he  saw  the  portrait  of  Lady  Hathmore,  approached  her,  and  drew 
it  aside. 

"  Why  seek  for  other  proof?"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  portrait. 

"The  resemblance  is  indeed  perfect,"  said  Sir  Reginald  ;  "and 
yon  have  either  by  your  mysterious  art  caused  Edith,  mj  late 
wife,  to  rise  from  the  tomb,  or  this  is  my  daughter." 

"  God  forbid,"  said  Gerbert,  "  that  I  should  seek  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  dead.  Fourteen  years  ago,  I  saved  the  maiden  now 
before  you,  from  being  devoured  by  the  flames.  At  first  I  at- 
tempted to  find  some  friend  or  relation  of  the  child,  to  whose 
care  I  could  consign  her.  My  attempts  were  nnsucccssful ;  andic 
was  not  manv  weeks  before  my  fear  of  being  obliged  to  give  her 
np  to  those  who  had  a  better  claim  on  her  than  I  had  grew  to  sucb 
a  degree  that  I  left  England  for  foreign  lands,  where  for  many 
years  we  dwelt  together.  But  age  was  creeping  upon  me,  and  I 
felt  that  she  should  have  anothcr'protector  provided  to  supply  my 
place,  lest  she  should  suddenly  be  left  alone.  I  returned  wiih  her 
to  England,  and  set  myself  seriously  to  work  to  find  if  there  wero 
any  witli  whom  she  could  chiim  kindred.  A  seemingly  trifling 
incident  directed  my  attention  to  you.  The  incident  alluded  to 
was  but  a  link  in  a  long  chain  of  others  which,  by  patiently  tracing, 
caused  me  to  have  little  doubt  of  her  being  your  daughter.  In 
all  our  wanderings  I  preserved  the  mantle  which  was  wrapped 
around  her  when  I  snatched  her  from  the  burning  dwelling,"  and 
as  he  spoke,  he  produced  a  blue  pilk  mantle,  and  unfolding  it, 
spread  it  ont,  so  as  to  display  the  rich  embi-oideiy  which  adoraed 
the  edges,  as  well  as  one  comer  scorched  by  fire. 

"  That  embroidery  is  the  work  of  my  own  hands,"  said  Harriet 
Hathmore.  "  Surely,  my  brother,  we  need  nothing  more  to  prove 
that  your  daughter,  whom  wc  thought  dead,  is  alive." 

[CONTIXCED    ox    PAGE    21S.] 
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PiaiNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTE  FOR   THE  BLIND 


PENNSyLVAMA  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLUO). 

This  building,  a  view  of  which  we  give  above,  is  situated  in 
Kace  Street,  between  Schuylkill,  Second  and  Third  Streets,  and 
was  founded  in  1833.  The  asylum  is  the  result  of  united  exer- 
tion among  the  benevolent  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  A  subscrip- 
tion list  was  started,  which  received  the  hearty  encouragement 
of  many  of  the  most  wealthy  families.  The  greatly  increased 
number  of  applicants  within  the  last  few  years,  has  caused  the  en- 
largement and  improvement  of  the  institution,  Adilitional  wings 
hare  been  added  to  the  main  building,  the  upper  story  extended, 
tiie  infirmarv  enlarged,  besides  verv  many  improvements  by  the 
addition  of  minor  conveniences,  not  heretofore  possessed.  The  in- 
stitution is  open  to  strangers  every  day  of  the  week,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted. To  residents  of  Philadelphia  it  is  only  open  Wednesdays, 
when  fall  opportunities  are  given  for  the  examination  of  the  prem- 
ises, including  the  work-shops,  dormitories,  etc.  In  the  afternoon 
a  concert  of  vocal  and  instrumental  mosic  was  formerly  given 
free  of  charge,  but  such  were  the  crowds  that  commenced  to  at- 
tend it,  that  we  believe  an  admission  fee  is  now  charged.  The 
Dumber  of  pupils  receiv- 
ing instmction  at  this 
institute  is  about  one 
hundred,  of  whom  about 
one  half  are  supported 
by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  portion  of  the 
remainder  by  the  sur- 
rounding States  from 
which  they  come,  some 
few  of  them  by  their  own 
exertions  and  some  by 
their  firiends.  The  in- 
mates are  comfortably 
and  well  provided  for, 
and  most  of  them  are 
cheerful  and  apparently 
well  contented  with  their 
lot.  llany  of  them  e.K- 
hibit  a  degree  of  intelli- 
gence not  looked  for  in 
uiose  whose  situation 
naturally  supposes  a  dif- 
ficulty in  acquiring  in- 
formation. A  brief  con- 
Tersation  with  any  of 
the  inmates  is  of  inter- 
est. Almost  every  one 
conversed  with,  explains 
that  he  had  formed  some 
imaginative  color  and 
shape  for  the  objects 
with  which  he  associates 
or  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, and  that  no  de- 
scriptive account  of  its 
being  different,  ever  re- 
moves such  impression 
from  his  mind.  The 
modes  of  conveying  in- 
formation to  the  pupils 
are  singular  and  nmuer- 
cus — prominent  among 
which  are  the  raised  let- 
ters, which  siefeit  over 
by  tiie  pupil. 


MOUNT  AUBTTRW. 

The  cemeterr  of  Mount  Auburn,  justly  celebrated  as  the  most 
interesting  object  of  the  kind  in  our  country,  is  situated  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Watertown,  about  four  miles  ftom  the  city  of  Boston. 
It  includee  upwards  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  is  covered 
throughout  most  of  its  extent,  with  a  vigorous  growth  of  forest 
trees,  many  of  them  of  large  size,  and  comprising  an  unusual  va- 
riety of  species.  This  tract  is  beautifully  undulating  in  its  sur- 
face, containing  a  number  of  bold  eminences,  steep  acclivities  and 
deep,  shadowy  valleys.  A  remarkable  natural  ridge,  with  a  level 
surface,  nms  through  the  grounds  from  southeast  to  northwest, 
which  was  for  many  vears  a  favorite  walk  with  the  students  of  Har- 
vard. The  principal  eminence,  called  Mount  Auburn,  is  125  feet 
above  the  level  of  Charles  River,  and  commands  from  its  stmimit 
one  of  the  finest  prospects  which  can  be  obtained  in  the  environs 
of  Boston.  The  grounds  of  the  cemetery  have  been  laid  out  with 
intersecting  avenues,  so  as  to  render  every  part  of  the  wood  acces- 
sible. These  avenues  are  ciured  and  variously  winding  in  their 
course,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  natoral  ineqoalitiee  of  the 


CENTRAL   A\rENUE,   MOUNT   AUBURN   CEMETERY. 


surface.  By  this  arrangement,  the  greatest  economy  of  the  land 
is  produced,  combining  at  the  same  time  the  picturesque  effect  of 
landscape  gardening.  Over  the  more  level  portions,  the  avenues 
are  made  twenty  feet  wide,  and  are  sttitable  for  carriage  roads. 
The  more  broken  and  precipitous  parts  are  approached  by  foot- 
paths, six  feet  in  width.  These  passages  are  smoothly  gravelled, 
and  planted  on  both  sides  with  flowers  and  ornamental  shrubs. 
Lots  of  ground,  containing  each  three  hundred  square  feet,  are  se* 
off,  as  family  burial-places,  at  suitable  distances  on  the  sides  cf 
the  avenues  and  paths.  Our  engraving  gives  a  view  of  Centril 
Avenue,  and  the  fine  monument  there  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Rev.  P.  "W.  P.  Greenwood.  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  a  gentleman  who  early  became 
impressed  with  the  impolicy  of  burials  under  churches,  or  in  grave 
yards  approximating  closely  to  the  abodes  of  the  living.  By  him 
the  plan  for  the  rural  cemetery  was  first  conceived,  and  the  first 
meeting  on  the  subject  called  at  his  house,  in  November,  1825. 
The  project  met  the  favorable  consideration  of  his  friends,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  the  late  Judge  Story,  Genera!  Dearborn, 

John  Lowell,  George 
Bond  and  William  Stur- 
gis,  Esqrs.,  the  Hon. 
Edward  Everett,  Nathan 
Hale,  and  others,  men 
whose  jadgment  in  such 
matters  was  known  to 
be  corre^rt,  and  whose 
influence  proved  to  be 
finally  effective  ;  al- 
though it  was  not  until 
the  lapse  of  nearly  five 
years  that  a  suitable 
plsce  ^fls  fixed  npon, 
when  Dr.  Bigelow  ob- 
tained from  George  W. 
Brimmer,  Esq.,  the  offer 
of  the  land  then  called 
"  Sweet  Auburn,"  for 
the  purpose  of  a  ceme- 
tery. It  is  now  more 
■than  twenty-  years  since 
the  place  was  first  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  of 
sepulture.  The  enter- 
prise appears  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  this  country ;  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  first  ex- 
ample in  modem  times, 
of  a  large  tract  of  ground 
selected  for  its  natural 
beauties,  and  Bubmitled 
to  the  processes  of  land- 
scape gardening,  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  reception 
of  the  dead.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking, 
and  its  acceptance  with 
the  public,  have  been 
sufficiently  manifest  in 
the  large  "list  of  its  pro- 
prietors and  in  the  nu- 
merous imitations  which 
are  seen  throughout  the 
United  States. 
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VIEW    OF   THE   CITY    OF   MAGDEBURG,  IN    PRUSSIA. 


CITY  OF  MAGDEBURG. 

Mngdeburg  is  a  fortified  city  ot 
Prussian  Saxony,  of  which  prov- 
ince it  is  the  capital,  on  the  Elbe. 
It  is  a  fortress   of  the  first  class, 
and,  from  the   augmentation  and 
improvement  of  its  defences  since 
the  war,  it  is  now  considered  one 
of  the  strongest  in  Europe.     The 
citadel,  on  an  island  in  the  Elbe, 
serves  also  as  a  state  prison.  Bar- 
on Trcnck  and  Lafayette  having, 
among  others,  been  confined  in  it. 
Magdeburg  is  divided  into  the  old 
town,  with  the  suburb  Friedrich- 
Btadt,  together  comprising  the  an- 
cient fortress,  and   the  new  town 
and  suburb  of  Sudenburg.      The 
latter,  however,  has  been  for  the 
most  part  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  the  fortifications  are  now  so 
extensive  that  it  is  said  it  would 
require  an  army  of  50,000  men  to 
invest  the  city.      Magdeburg  has 
one  good  and  spacious  street,  called 
the  Broadway ;  but  all  the  other 
streets  are   narrow   and   crooked. 
There  are  two  large  public  squares, 
In  one  of  which  is  the  cathedral. 
This,  which   is  one  of  the  finest 
Gothic  structures  of  North  Ger- 
many, was  erected  between  1211 
and  1363,  and  has   been  recently 
repaired    at  a  cost  of   8300,000. 
It  has  two  large  towers,  each  three 
hundred  and  forty  feet  in  height, 
a  lofty  vfvult,  a  handsome  high  al- 
tar, and  numerous  tomb  and  mon- 
uments, among  which  is   that  of 
Otho  the  Great  and  his  empress. 
Magdeburg    has    in     all    twelve 
churches,  one  of  which  is  for  Ro- 
man   Catholics,  a  synagogue,  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  female 
high  school,  a  royal  boarding  house 
for  the  education  of  girls,  a  teach- 
ers' seminary,  with  Bchools  for  ag- 
riculture, commerce,  surgery,  etc.; 
five  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a 
humane  institution,  asavings  bank, 
and  various  charities  ;  an  arsenal, 
extensive  barracks,  and  other  mil- 
tary  establishments  ;  several  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  a  theatre.     It  is  a 
bishop's  ace,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
government,  of  the  board  of  taxa- 
tion, the  superior  courts  of  justice, 
the  council  and  the  military  com- 
mandant   of     Prussian    Saxony. 
From  its  position  on  the  Elbe,  it  is 
an  important  entrepot  for  the  mer- 
cliandise  imported  into  and  export- 
ed from  the  central  parts  of  (Jer- 
many  by  that  river.     In  other  re- 
spects  also,  it  is   very  favorably 
situated  for  commerce.     A  canal, 
commencing  about  twenty  miles 
below  the  city,  connects  the  Havel 
with  the  Elbe,  giving  Magdeburg 
a  direct  water  communication  with 
Berlin  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder; 
and  it  is  also  the  centre  of  a  num- 
ber of  great  roads  which  lead  to  all 
the  cities  and  to\vns  of  importance 
^^^tllin  a  radius  of  fifty  miles.    Its 
manufactures  consist  of  silk,  linen, 
cotton  and  woolen   fabrics ;    oil- 
cloth, hata,  gloves,  eartheiiware,etc. 


COMfllERCE  OF  JAPAN. 

A  path  has  been  opened  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  valuable  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan, 
and  it  behooves  our  merchants  to 
be  making  arrangements  to  ttim 
the  opening  to  best  account  by 
proceeding  earliest  to  the  field, 
and  first  establishing  a  friendly 
commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Japanese  people.  The  Japanese 
have  hitherto  exported  through 
their  limited  channels  of  commu- 
nication, copper,  camphor,  lac- 
quered wood  and  papier  mache 
work,  silk  stuffs,  china,  rice,  etc.; 
and  they  import  sugar,  elephants* 
tusks,  tin,  lead,  iron,  cloths, 
chintzes,  clocks,  watches,  specta- 
cles, and  looking-glasses.  These 
are  but  a  tithe  of  the  articles  which 
might  soon  be  made  articles  of 
trafiic.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  in  an  able  article  on 
this  subject,  refers  to  the  recent 
signal  success  of  British  commerce 
in  the  Indian  Seas,  as  a  circum- 
stance which  may  well  encourage 
the  further  extension  of  our  own 
mercantile  interests  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
of  which  Singapore  is  the  princi- 
pal entrepot,  the  value  of  the  com- 
merce has,  within  the  past  thirty 
years,  increased  from  twenty  to 
forty  millions  of  dollars.  The 
English  have  secured  the  chief 
benefits  of  this  trade  by  the  fore- 
thought of  the  British  Governor, 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  who,  seeing 
that  the  island  of  Singapore  was 
well  calculated  for  the  centre  of  an 
important  commerce,  took  posses- 
sion of  it  about  the  year  1820. 
It  now  numbers  seventy  thousand 
inhabitants.  At  the  present  tiroo 
there  annually  enter  the  ports  of 
thestraits  783,'oOOtons  of  shipping. 
Probably  many  years  will  elapse 
before  the  commerce  of  Japan  will 
surpass  that  of  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Straits  of  Malacca  ; 
but  the  enterprise  and  energy  of 
our  American  people  cannot  fail, 
if  rightly  applied,  to  render  it  ex- 
ceedingly valuable.  It  is  by  the 
arts  of  peace  that  America  must 
conquer  the  world. — Boston  Jour. 


ROCKY    GLEN,   AT    SING   SING,  NEW   YORK. 


ROCKY  GLEN,  SING  SEVG,  N.  T. 

Of  the  beautiful  natural  scenery 
abounding  in  our  country,  not  a 
small  amount  is  found  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  Wc  have  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  delineate  sketch- 
es of  these  gems  of  nature's  handi- 
work, in  previous  numbers  of  our 
paper.  The  scene  we  here  give 
discloses  a  romantic  spot  embow- 
ered in  a  leafy  display  of  foliage, 
in  Sing  Sing,  'N.  Y.,  called  Rocky 
Glen,  and  is  a  locality  often  visited 
by  the  lover  of  nature  and  retire- 
ment, to  while  away  a  pleasant 
hour,  and  holding  communion  thus 
with  nature,  to  cabn  his  spirit,  and 
prepare  himself  for  a  new  inter- 
mingling in  the  scenes  of  active  life. 
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[continued  from  page  215.] 

"No,  Harriet,  nothing  more  is  needed  ;  and  if  Edith  could  only 
hare  been  spared  to  see  this  hour,  mr  cup  of  joy  would  be  full.'"' 

"  Still  there  can  be  no  harm  in  making  assurance  doubly  sure," 
said  Harleigh,  as  Dame  Lcntal,  in  obedience  to  directions  previ- 
ously received,  entered  the  apartment. 

A  few  words  sufficed  to  explain  who  she  was,  as  well  as  other 
circumstances,  which,  being  already  known,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat. 

"  It  could  have  been  only  a  few  moments  after  the  child  had  been 
removed  from  the  house  where  I  left  her  that  I  returned,"  said  she, 
**  for  this  tress  of  golden  hair,  which  the  sharp  flames  must  have 
shorn  from  her  head,  lay  just  outside  the  threshold.  The  room 
was  filled  with  fire  and  smoke,  through  which,  I  imagined,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her,  and  I  should  have  rushed  into  the  midst 
of  the  flames  had  I  not  been  held  back  by  some  one  who  stood  by," 

"  It  might  be  mistaken  for  this,"  said  Harriet  Hathmore,  open- 
ing a  plain  gold  locket  and  taking  thence  a  soft,  silky  curl.  "  It 
was  taken  from  little  Edic's  head  the  day  she  was  sent  away  to 
nurse.  The  only  difference  is,  it  does  not,  like  that,  show  the 
traces  of  fire." 

*'  I  would,"  said  Gorbert,  "  show  to  Sir  Reginald  Hathmore 
■why  I  first  thought  that  Leila  was  his  daughter,  but  there  is  no 
need.  To  say  nothing  of  her  strong  resemblance  to  the  late  Lady 
Hathmore,  the  proofs  which  have  now  been  produced,  in  collecting 
which  Robert  Harleigh,  has,  by  some  means,  got  the  better  of  the 
astrologer  and  magician,  are  of  a  nature  to  be  moi'C  aatisfactory 
to  those  unacquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  my  art." 

"  Proofs  for  which  thanks  are  due  to  Dan  Buskin,  more  than  to 
me,"  said  Harleigh. 

"  "Why  are  they  duo  to  him  1"  asked  Gerbert. 

"  Because,  had  it  not  been  that  a  simple  gift,  bestowed  on  him 
by  Leila,  for  the  aid  he  rendered  in  x-escuing  her  from  a  couple  of 
ruffians,  was  recognized  by  Dame  Lcntal,  those  incidents,  w:hich 
by  tallying  with  those  you  have  related,  assume  a  weight  and  sig- 
nificance, that  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  proofs,  might  never 
haye  been  elicited." 

Though  Sir  Reginald  Hathmore  could  not  help  secretly  regret- 
ting that  Gcrbert's  inquiries  for  the  relatives  of  the  child  he  had 
saved  from  perishing  in  the  flames  had  not  been  prosecuted  with 
more  perseverance,  as  he  could  not  doubt  but  in  that  case  he  would 
have  proved  successful,  tlie  joy  and  gratitude  of  the  present  mo- 
ment were  too  great  to  allow  him  to  give  expression  to  any  other 
emotion. 

To  Leila  (we  will  continue  to  call  her  Leila,  though  Edith  was 
the  name  given  her  by  her  parents),  all  seemed  too  delightful  to 
be  real.  She  almost  imagined  that  she  was  a  spectator  of  one  of 
those  vivid  pictures  she  had  so  often  beheld  in  the  magic  globe. 
But  the  voice  of  Sir  Reginald,  adcU'cssing  her  in  accents  of  en- 
deannont,  as  his  daughter,  and  the  kind  and  delicate  attentions  of 
Harriet  Hathmore,  made  her  soon  feel  that  it  was  no  illusion. 

"When,  at  a  late  hour,  Gerbert  rose  to  depart,  Leila  also  rose  to 
go  with  him. 

"Ko,  my  daughter,"  said  he,  "my  home  may  no  longer  be 
yours.  You  have  found  a  better,  and  it  is  well,  for  life's  evening 
shadows  begin  to  lengthen  and  deepen  around  me.  The  night  will 
soon  come,  and  I  care  not  to  have  it  tarry  now  that  you  have  found 
a  protector." 

"  And  must  we,  then,  henceforth  live  apart  V  said  Leila,  with 
tearful  eyes,  gazing  up  into  the  old  man's  face,  and  holding  his 
band  in  hers. 

"We  must,  though  we  may  now  and  then  meet." 

**  You  wU  meet  often,"  said  Sir  Reginald;  "you  must  come 
and  see  her  often." 

Gerbert  now  took  leave,  and  Harleigh  went  with  him,  Dan  Rus- 
kin  and  Dame  Lcntal  having  already  gone. 

Not  long  after  the  foregoing  events,  Harleigh  took  rank  as  the 
Earl  of  Hillsdale.  On  the  valuable  though  neglected  estate, 
placed  in  his  possession  by  the  agency  of  Gerbert,  were  forthwith 
commenced  the  necessaiy  repairs  and  improvements. 

Though  it  might  have  been  a  question  whether  Sir  Reginald 
Hathmore  would  liavc  wilhngly  consented  that  his  daughter  should 
many  an  untitled  citizen,  it  is  certain  that  ho  made  no  objection 
to  her  becoming  the  Countess  of  Hillsdale. 

After  the  marriage  of  Harleigh  and  Leila,  Gerbert  waa  their 
frequent  and  ever  welcome  guest,  though  he  steadily  refused  to 
take  up  his  aliode  with  them. 

"When  Dan  Raskin's  services  were  no  longer  due  to  his  master, 
who  was  a  flourishing  silversmith,  Hnrlcigh  furnished  him  with 
the  means  to  set  up  business  on  his  own  account,  in  which  he  pros- 
pered so  well,  that  in  a  few  years  he  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  thriving  men  of  his  craft. 

The  fear  of  incurring  the  anger  of  Sir  Reginald  for  whiit  he 
might  deem  her  carelessness,  whiih  for  ."o  many  years  haunted 
Dame  Lcntal,  proved  to  be  a  phaniom  ;  and  about  the  time  Dan 
Buskin's  apprenticeship  expired,  she  had  so  won  upon  the  esteem 
of  the  worthy  silversmith  by  her  exemplary  discharge  of  Iicr  du- 
ties as  his  hcustkccper,  that  he  oflTcrcd  her  his  hand  in  man-iagc, 
an  offer  wliich  she  accepted. 

Note.— The  maKir  globo  in  the  foregoing  ptory,  ns  inny  be  seen  by  Lane's 
Account  of  the  Mnnncra  and  Customs  of  the   Modem  Efrj-ptinnn,''  ha^  been 
made  to  answer  u  liiniilar  purpojp  to  the  drop  of  ink  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
diaffrain,  dra^vn  in  a  boj's  haud  by  the  celebrated  magician,  Mugh-«l-ce. 


[TVritton  for  Glea-'^on's  Pictorial.] 
CASTLES    IN    THE    AIR. 

BT  EVXLDJA  M.   F.   BENJAJUM. 


Why  bounds  thy  heart  so  lightly, 

Thon  maiden  young  and  fair? 
"WTiy  beams  thine  eye  so  brightly, 

Seen  through  thy  waving  hair! 
Thou  hast  built  a  fairy  dwelUug 

In  eve's  rainbow  tinted  sky, 
Thou  wilt  not  list  the  knelling 

That  tcUs  thee  "  lovo  will  die." 

Ah,  build  the  gorgeous  palace, 

VThile  life  and  love  are  young; 
Drink  freely  from  life's  chalice, 

Wliile  joy's  flowers  are  round  thee  flung; 
For  'tis  only  in  the  morning 

Those  cloud-capped  domes  arise — 
Bright  dreams  their  walls  adorning, 

As  they  gleam  before  our  eyes. 

Fair  girl,  when  oge  has  crowned  ub 

"With  its  blo!soms  snowy  white, 
Then  no  more  will  come  around  us 

Youth's  fancies,  warm  and  bright; 
But  our  hearts  in  praise  uplifting, 

Age  shall  visions  seo  more  fair, 
Than,  when  on  youth's  sea  drifting, 

Vi'e  built  castles  in  the  air. 


[TTritten  for  Glcason'a  Pictorial.] 

THE    MINSTRELS: 

—OR, — 

•KINO     ALFRED'S     STRATAGEM. 


BT    CHARLES     E.    WAITE. 


Virtue  is  a  blessing  which  man  alone  possesses,  and  no  other 
creature  has  any  title  to  but  himself.  ^Vll  is  notliing  mthout  her, 
and  she  alone  is  all.  The  other  blessings  of  this  life  n re  oftentimes 
imaginary;  she  is  always  real.  She  id  the  soul  of  the  soul,  the 
life  of  life,  and  the  crown  of  all  peifections.  If  moral  excellence 
be  worthy  of  our  desires,  sure  the  elcmal  ought  to  be  the  object 
of  our  ambition. —  GrcUian. 


Evert  one  is  aware  with  what  ruthless  and  wanton  brutality 
the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Danes  was  achieved  and  main- 
tained. Nurtured  in  the  most  primitive  rudeness  and  barbaiity, 
educated  for  warfare,  the  most  ruthless  and  piratical,  spending 
their  houi'S  in  brawling  at  the  festive  board  amid  mne  and  was- 
sail, they  were  as  ignorant  of  the  Christian  mode  of  warfare,  as 
they  were  deficient  in  the  Christian  virtues. 

Beginning  their  mai-auding  in  Britain  during  the  reign  of  Eg- 
bert, who  first  mled  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  they  persisted  in  their 
incm'sions  during  the  reigns  of  the  succeeding  mouarchs,  until  the 
time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  when  they  had  been  pennanently  estab- 
lished in  the  island  for  seven  years. 

This  good  king  vigorously  prosecuted  the  endeavors  which  his 
brothers  who  preceded  him  had  been  making  to  exterminate  their 
savage  enemies.  Gathering  together  the  Saxon  nobility,  he  as- 
sailed the  barbarians  with  such  skill  and  force,  as  finally  to  bring 
them  to  terms.  The  treacherous  Danes,  however,  sought  the 
earliest  occasion  to  break  the  treaty.  "While  Alfred,  with  a  few 
of  his  retainers,  was  celebrating  the  feast  of  Epiphau}'^  at  Chip- 
penham, the  strong  residence  of  the  Wessex  kings,  Gurthrum, 
the  Danish  chief,  attacked  and-  put  them  nearly  all  to  the  sword. 
Alfred  himself  narrowly  escaped,  and  for  some  time  lived  in  the 
utmost  seclusion  at  a  place  in  Somersetshire,  called  Athelncy.  It 
was  while  buried  in  I'ctirement  here,  at  the  cottage  of  an  humble 
peasant,  that  the  world-reno^vned  incident  of  the  burning  cakes 
took  place. 

The  nobles  who  were  aware  of  his  place  of  retreat,  soon  began 
to  flock  around  his  standard.  The  men  of  Somersetshire,  "Wilt- 
shire and  Hampshire  tendered  their  sen'ices  by  hundreds  and 
thousands,  and  Alfred  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army.  Meanwhile  the  Danes,  under  Gurthrum,  had  ridden 
over  the  whole  of  Wessex,  and  finally  encamped  at  Ethandune, 
not  far  from  the  sequestered  retreat  of  the  lone  monarch. 

Before  hazarding  a  general  and  decisive  engagement,  Alfred 
determined  upon  a  bold  and  dangerous  expedient  for  ascertaining 
the  strength  and  numbers  of  his  foe.  In  his  anny  was  a  brave 
hai-per  named  Herbert,  who  was  attached  to,  the  castle  of  Win- 
chester, and  who,  from  his  superior  skill,  was  frequently  employ- 
ed to  cntci-tain  the  monks  of  St.  S^^ithin's  prioiT,  near  the  castle. 
Alfred  resolved  to  attire  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  minstrel,  and 
taking  this  trasty  harper,  to  delight  the  ears  of  the  boorish  Danes 
with  some  specimens  of  Saxon  minstrelsy. 

Behold  now,  the  two  bai-pers  travelling  through  the  forests  of 
Somersetshire.  They  are  clad  in  the  usual  costume  of  their  as- 
sumed caUing.  The  king  is  aiTaycd  in  a  purple  go\^Ti,  fastened 
at  the  neck  by  a  silver  clasp.  His  girdle  consists  of  a  red  ribbon, 
fastened  in  front  by  a  tasteful  knot,  and  ornamented  with  a  double 
row  of  gold.  The  sleeves  of  Iiis  gown  arc  very  long — reaching 
to  his  knees,  and  slit  from  the  shoulder  for  the  sake  of  conven- 
ience. A  pair  of  crimson  stockings  and  dusty  sandals  complete 
his  attire.  The  wrest,  or  key  with  which  he  tunes  his  instrument, 
is  attached  to  his  girdle  by  a  suitable  ribbon,  and  depending  before 
his  breast  from  a  silver  chain  is  a  polished  plate  of  silver,  not  in- 
Ecriljcd  as  V!an  customan;'  with  the  anns  of  a  patron,  but  simplv 
bearing  an  appropriate  inscription  in  Latin,  and  the  initial  letter 
of  his  father's  name — E. 

His  companion's  dress  is  similar  in  its  general  character,  al- 
though less  gorgeous  and  tawdry.  They  both  cai-ry  their  hai-ps, 
slung  before  them  by  colored  ribbons  depending  from  the  neck. 
The  sun  was  just  sinking  below  the  horizon  as  the  hardy  adven- 
tmTrs  reached  the  Danish  camp.  Mounting  the  rampart,  which 
EUiTOundcd  it,  the  king  and  his  companion  took  a  long  suiTey  of 
the  scene  before  them. 

It  was  indeed  a  spectacle  of  strange  life  and  interest.  Here,  a 
knot  of  idle  soldiers,  vrith  immense  beards  and  daik,  lowering 


featui-es,  sat  listening  to  a  song  ;  there,  another  crowd  was  brawl- 
ing and  carousing  over  their  drink  ;  here,  was  a  smith  inserting  a 
missing  link  in  a  suit  of  chain  armor,  and  there,  a  throng  gath- 
ered round  a  couple  of  burly  barbaiians,  ti'}ing  the  strength  of 
their  mail.  The  gorgeous  trappings  of  the  war-horses,  the  pen- 
nons, and  banners,  and  battle-axes  of  the  warriors — their  crests, 
and  plumes,  and  gorgets  of  polished  steel — the  tents  with  their 
snowy  canopies — all  gilded  and  rendered  doubly  resplendent  as 
they  were,  by  the  golden  beams  of  the  descending  sun,  presented 
a  wild  scene  of  savage  magnificence  most  dazzling  to  the  eye,  and 
exciting  to  the  imagination. 

Directly  in  the  middle  of  the  imposing  an'ay  of  tents  and 
camp  equipage,  was  a  pavilion  of  superior  splendor,  surmounted 
by  a  banner  of  crimson  silk,  upon  which  was  embroidered  a  rar 
veu.  A-ound  it  were  stationed  riderless  horses,  ^\'ith  gorgeous 
harnessings,  pawing  the  earth  and  champing  the  bit,  as  if  con- 
scious of  the  superior  burdens  they  were  destined  to  bear.  "  In 
this  magnificent  pavilion,  doubtless,"  thought  Alfred,  "  are  the 
barbaiian  Gurthrum  and  his  savage  generals  planning  my  destruc- 
tion.    I  will  enliven  their  councils  !"  continued  he  aloud. 

With  this  somewhat  ambiguous  sentiment  upon  his  lips,  he 
crossed  with  his  companion  the  ditch  within  the  rimipart,  and  the 
minstrels  found  themselves  surrounded  by  the  Danish  soldiery, 
who  impatiently  and  somewhat  more  rudely  than  accorded  with 
the  habitual  respect  with  which  the  wild  Danes  were  wont  to  re- 
gard their  sacred  calling,  urged  them  to  sing.  They  began  exe- 
cuting together  a  wild  Saxon  air,  adapted  to  stir  the  souls  of  tho 
unlettered  barbarians  by  its  vehement  pathos  and  enthusiastic 
strains.  The  ai-morer  left  his  forge,  the  wassailers  abandoned 
their  brawls,  the  duellers  their  feats  of  anns — and  all  gathered 
round  to  swell  the  circle  of  entranced  listeners  that  pressed  closely 
up  to  Afrcd  and  his  youthful  friend. 

It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  those  hard  and  seamed  features  re- 
laxing into  something  like  softness,  under  the  potent  influence  of 
song !  The  burly  Danes  bent  eagerly  forward  to  catch  eveiy 
note,  and  pressed  familiarly  over  each  other's  shoulders — not  one 
uttering  a  word  of  complaint  or  of  impatience  at  his  companion's 
eagerness,  but  all  enraptured  and  spell-bound  by  the  minstrelsy — 
of  whom  •?  Little  did  they  think  that  their  greatest  foe  was  their 
entertainer. 

They  had  concluded  the  song,  and  were  about  to  make  another 
trial  of  their  skill,  when  a  warrior  of  rank  approached  and  mo- 
tioned them  to  follow  him.  He  conducted  them  to  the  magnificent 
quarters  of  the  bai-barian  chieftain.  The  glittering  banner  flut- 
tered gaily  in  the  ^ind  as  Afred  entered,  but  he  foresaw  the  hour 
when  its  crimson  splendors  should  be  laid  prostrate  by  his  own 
right  arm.  They  found  Gurthmm  seated  on  a  sort  of  thi'one,  and 
surrounded  by  his  retainers — grim  warriors,  with  shaggy  locks 
reaching  nearly  to  the  thigh. 

Gracefully  sweeping  their  fingers  along  the  strings  by  way  of 
pi'elude,  the  harpers  began  a  song,  eulogizing  the  achievements  of 
Egbert,  the  first  Saxon  king.  As  the  song  proceeded  the  faces  of 
the  warriors  wore  evident  signs  of  dislike  at  heiuing  so  open  and 
audacious  a  panegyric  upon  the  deeds  of  their  first  and  gx'eatest 
foe  in  Britain.  The  minstrels,  not\vith standing  the  palpable  to- 
kens of  disapprobation,  continued  their  lay,  for  they  knew  that  the 
sacredness  of  their  calling  preserved  them  from  all  personal  in- 
dignities. Respect  for  his  guests  kept  Gurthrum  silent  imtil  the 
music  had  ceased,  when  he  impatiently  exclaimed  to  Alfred  : 

"  Canst  thou  sing  of  the  warlike  Dane  as  bravely  as  thou  dost 
of  the  cowardly  Saxon  dog  V 

The  minstrel  answered  not,  but  bowing  low,  took  his  wrest,  and 
first  tightening,  he  then  soimdcd  some  of  the  strings  which  had 
become  slightly  discordant  from  his  previous  playing.  Boldly 
sweeping  the  cords,  he  laiinehed  forth  into  another  ballad,  intend- 
ed originally  to  celebrate  the  glories  of  a  Saxon  chief;  but  he 
carefully  changed  the  name  of  the  hero  and  the  incidents  of  the 
song,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  tho  achievements  of  tlic  Danish  king, 
Canute, 

Gurthrum  was  so  pleased  with  the  harper's  last  essay,  tliat, 
taking  a  massive  golden  chain  from  his  neck  and  bending  it 
double  with  his  teeth,  he  twisted  it  apart,  and  placed  one  half 
around  the  neck  of  the  royal  minstrel. 

"  Accept  that  as  a  token  of  the  pleasure  thou  hast  given  a 
Danish  king,  and  as  a  testimonial  of  his  admiration  of  thy  craft.'* 

Afred  bowed  low.  Holding  up  the  other  half  of  the  magnifi- 
cent ornament,  he  said,  addressing  this  time,  Afred's  companion  : 

"  Come,  my  bravo  gleeman,  see  if  thou  canst  cam  thy  gold  as 
well !" 

Thus  urged,  Herbert  carefully  timed  his  harp,  and  rang  a  Sax- 
on love  song  of  his  o^vn  composition.  He  was  uproariously  ap- 
plauded by  his  i-ude  audience,  and  Gurthrum  testified  his  appro- 
bation by  placing  on  his  bended  neck  the  romaiiiing  half  of  the 
glittering  chain. 

The  evening  was  far  spent,  when,  with  a  gracious  adieu  from 
their  royal  host,  the  minstrels  left  the  tent  and  proceeded  to  exer- 
cise their  craft  throughout  the  camp.  Wherever  they  went  they 
were  received  with  respect  and  admiration.  As  the  disguised  mon- 
arch proceeded  thus  leisurely  throughout  the  camp,  he  had  oppor- 
tunity to  obscn'e  the  strength  and  weakness  of  his  foe.  A  plan 
of  attack  was  formed  in  his  mind  upon  the  spot.  When  the  min- 
strels left  the  encampment  darkness  had  settled  close  around. 

The  king  had  attained  his  object — had  asiiertaincd  the  position 
and  power  of  his  foe.  The  stone  of  Egbert,  in  Sclwood  forest, 
was  announced  as  the  rendezvous  of  his  noble  followers.  The 
men  of  Wilts,  of  Dorset,  of  Hampshire  and  himdreds  of  others, 
eager  for  revenge  upon  their  ruthless  foes,  resorted  thither  ;  and 
soon  Alfred  was  enabled  to  lead  an  efticient  army  against  the  in- 
vaders. He  surprised  their  camp  at  Ethandune,  and  achieved  a 
complete  victory. 
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[Written  for  Glcason's  Pictorial.] 


THE  BARBER  AND  THE  CARDINAL. 


BT   FRAJfCIS   A.   DURIVAGE. 


In  a  dingy  npartment  m  the  upper  stoiy  of  an  old,  rambling-,  m- 
inous  house  in  Kome,  somewhere  in  the  early  part  of  the  hist 
ccntiuy,  two  persous  were  seated  near  the  window  that  looked 
doi\Ti  upon  the  Forum  and  the  many  time-worn  and  time-honored 
monuments  of  the  ctcnial  city.  The  furniture  and  contents  of 
the  room  sufficiently  indicated  the  tastes  and  profession  of  the 
occupant.  There  were  a  couple  of  easels,  on  both  of  which  stood 
unfinished  pictui-es.  Little  piles  of  canvasses  and  panels  rested 
ag;unst  the  walls  ;  a  cast  of  the  Venus  of  Slilo  occupied  a  dingy 
niche,  and  festoons  of  phistcr  bauds  and  feet  decorated  the  walls, 
intermingled  with  engravings  and  sketches  in  crayon.  A  huge 
muller  stood  upon  a  marble  slab,  the  fragment  of  an  antique  tem- 
ple. Pencils  and  porte-crayons  lay  upon  stools  with  rolls  of 
drawing  paper.  In  one  comer  was  an  open  piano,  with  a  volume 
of  music  resting  on  the  rack. 

Of  the  two  individuals  now  present,  one  was  quite  a  young 
man,  ^\'ith  the  bloom  of  adolescence  on  his  do^vny  chock,  dressed 
in  a  rich,  but  somewhat  worn  suit  of  peai'l-colorcd  satin,  em- 
broidered with  silver,  with  rutfles  at  his  bosom  and  wrists.  His 
unbuckled  rapier  lay  upon  a  chair.  The  eyes  of  the  young  man, 
were  bright,  ardent  and  penetrating,  and  tliere  was  a  look  of  res- 
olution blended  with  gentleness  about  his  closed  lips.  His  com- 
panion was  of  matm'er  age,  well  di'cssed,  with  an  expi'cssive  and 
enthusiastic  co.untenance.     Both  sat  near  the  ivindow. 

"  Joseph,"  said  tlie  elder,  "  what  luck  to-day  V  ^ 

"  The  usual  luck,"  replied  the  young  painter,  with  a  half  sigh. 
"  But  let  us  not  speak  of  it.  See  how  gloriously  the  sun  sinks  to 
rest !  What  a  flood  of  glory  bathes  the  western  heaven — ay — 
extends  far  up  into  the  zenith — gold,  carmine,  orange  !  Look  ! 
have  I  not  caught  the  very  color  in  this  view  of  the  old  ruined 
aqueduct  on  the  Campagna  ?  See  how  the  line  of  broken  arches 
glows  in  the  burning  raj-s  !  Is  it  well  done,  Pergolese  V 
"Admirably  !"  said  the  musician,  for  he  was  one. 
**  I  should  have  painted  the  sun  setting  over  an  evening  sea," 
said  the  painter,  "  the  wealth  of  waters  glowing  like  fused  gold 
up  to  the  horizon — the  sluggish  lateen  sails  of  fishermen  shining 
like  sheets  of  gold  as  they  caught  the  blaze,  or  reared  against 
the  fiery  background  in  dark  folds  like  the  -wings  of  giant  birds." 
"  You  love  the  sea,  then  V  said  Pergolese. 
"Love  it!  I  adore  it !"  cried  the  painter.  "Listen.  I  had 
come  through  Provence  to  embark  for  Italy — admii'ing,  sketching 
every  feature  of  the  scenery  I  traversed.  It  was  gi*and  and  beau- 
tiful— ^but  it  was  only  the  prelude  to  the  heavenly  harmony  that 
was  to  follow.  All  at  once  the  sea  burst  on  my  view.  I  was  en- 
tranced— enraptured.  A  whirlmnd  of  emotion  took  possession 
of  my  soul.  My  heart  danced  on  those  blue  waters.  I  would 
fain  have  plunged  into  those  buoyant  waves  and  taken  them  in 
my  arms.  With  what  delight  I  tiod  the  deck  of  the  gallant  craft 
that  was  to  bear  me  over  that  liquid  world — in  which  it  seemed  as 
if  all  things  beautiful  had  been  fused.  But  I  was  a  novice ;  I 
knew  not  the  sea.  I  saw  it  only  in  its  hour  of  calm  beauty.  I 
knew  not  the  elements  of  sublimity  within  its  mighty  heart ;  it 
was  off  Sardinia  that  I  first  made  its  acquaintance — nay,  that  I 
first  became  its  worshipper.  One  of  those  summer  storms,  so 
common  in  low  latitudes,  suddenly  arose.  Vast  clouds,  black  and 
rolling,  lifted  from  the  horizon,  shouldering  each  other  upward, 
till,  merged  in  one  murky  pall,  they  covered  the  entire  face  of 
heaven,  and  the  shuddering  waves  grew  black  as  night  beneath 
their  sweep.  The  ^rind,  too,  rose,  first  in  capricious  gusts,  then 
strong  and  stormy,  howling  through  th*e  cordage  like  the  voices  of 
angry  demons.  The  billows  rose  as  if  moved  by  the  spell  of  a 
mighty  enchanter  ;  they  rushed  upon  our  bark  like  hostile  squad- 
rons with  waving  plumes.  Suddenly  the  black,  funereal  pall 
above  us  was  rent  in  a  dozen  places,  revealing  the  long  cavernous 
galleries  where  the  thimderbolts  are  forged.  The  forked  light- 
ning fell  hissing  into  the  sea — peal  on  peal  of  thimder  reverbe- 
rated overhead,  as  if  a  park  of  the  heaviest  artillery  were  engaged 
in  action.  The  other  passengers  flew  to  the  shelter  of  the  cabin 
and  fell  upon  their  knees  in  an  agony  of  terror.  Even  the  cap- 
tain and  sailors  were  alarmed — not  so  was  I.  Lashed  to  the  mast, 
while  wave  after  wave  broke  over  us,  the  sea-fire  flashing  in  the 
spray  hke  the  sparks  when  swords  cross  each  other  in  deadly  ha- 
tred, my  soul  went  forth  into  the  war  of  the  elements,  and  my 
eyes  drank  in  every  feature  of  the  tremendous,  sublime  spectacle. 
The  calm  that  followed  that  wild  stonn  was  beautiful  indeed. 
The  wind  had  changed,  and  the  waves  subsided  almost  as  rapidly 
as  they  had  risen.  The  full  moon  rode  on  high  and  silvered  the 
long  ridgy  billows  that  rose  and  fell  in  regular  succession.  In  the 
coui-se  of  a  few  hours  I  had  witnessed  the  wondeiful  variety  of 
the  element  on  which  I  rode — a  golden  sunset,  a  tenific  night- 
storm,  moonlight  on  the  watei-s  !  Thenceforth  the  sea  was  my 
idol.  I  heard  its  murmurs  when  my  feet  ti'od  the  storied  galleries 
of  the  Vatican — I  saw  it  in  my  dreams — I  turned  my  vision  in- 
ward from  the  marvels  of  Greek  art,  and  there  beheld  its  image 
as  it  lies  cradled  in  my  mcmorv*  forever.  I  may  paint  other  scen- 
ery— but  my  heart  and  hand  move  only  in  unison  when  I  paint 
the  slumber  of  the  ocean  or  its  stormy  -nTath." 

"And  now  tell  me/*  said  Pergolese,  "  what  said  Cardinal  Pan- 
noni  to  your  pictures  V 

"I  saw  him  not,"  said  the  painter. 
"  Was  he  not  within  when  you  called  at  the  palace  1" 
"  He  was,"   replied  the  painter.     "His  carriage,  blazing  with 
scarlet  and  gold,  with  his  eminence  \vithin,  I  saw  dash  into  the 
court-yard  of  the  palace  some  time  before  I  ventured  to  approach." 


"^\jid  who  received  you  V 

"All  insolent  menial  in  the  cai'dinal's  livery.  Ho  asked  mo  my 
business,  and  I  pointed  to  the  two  pictures  I  had  brought  vnth 
mo.  The  fellow  examined  them,  and  offered  me  the  benefit  of 
his  criticism." 

"A  time  Italian!"  said  the  musician,  laughing,  "  Wc  aro  all 
cognoscetitil" 

"Indeed  the  man  was  not  withont  taste  and  appreciation,"  said 
the  painter.  "  But  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  of  going 
to  his  master,  he  told  me  I  could  not  be  admitted.  His  eminence, 
it  seems,  had  given  orders  to  be  denied  to  every  one." 

"  You  should  have  given  the  man  a  douceur ,-  as  you  say — 
in  other  words,  a  bribe." 

"A  bribe !" 

"  Yes,  my  friend.  It  is  a  sad  thing  for  genius  to  stoop — and 
yet  worldly  means  must  be  used  to  accomplish  worldly  ends.  You 
wish  to  sell  yom"  pictures  V 

"Say  rather — must  sell  them,  Pergolese.  My  little  stock  of 
money  is  well  nigh  exhausted.  My  father  gave  me  all  he  could 
spai'c  when  he  fitted  me  out  for  my  artist-career.  '  This  will  cai- 
ry  you  to  Kome,  my  sou,'  said  he.  *  There  you  must  rely  upon 
your  talent.' " 

"And  it  will  not  fail  you,  believe  me,"  said  Pergolese,  cheer- 
fully. "  Return  to  the  cardinal's  to-moiTOW  with  your  pictui*es — 
anoint  the  palm  of  the  menial,  and  you  will  be  admitted,  for  a 
key  of  gold  unlocks  even  a  cardinal's  door." 

"  You  give  me  new  hope,  my  friend,"  said  the  painter,  grasp- 
ing Pergolese's  hand,  as  he  rose  to  go.  "  I  shall  sleep  soundly 
to-night." 

The  next  day  the  young  painter  was  admitted  to  an  audience  of 
his  eminence,  and  returned  to  his  room  without  his  pictures,  yet 
in  their  stead  he  had  a  few  pieces  of  gold,  a  metal  to  which  liis 
pm'se  had  for  some  time  been  a  stranger.  Stimulated  by  the  hope 
of  reward,  he  painted  now  with  more  assiduity  than  ever.  Yet, 
apart  from  the  cardinal,  he  had  few  patrons.  The  taste  for  ma- 
rine pictures  was  not  then  generally  diffused,  and  the  picture- 
brokers  could  give  but  small  sums  for  productions  that  a  few 
years  afterwards  could  only  be  purchased  at  their  weight  in  gold. 

One  afternoon  he  was  seated  in  his  studio,  engaged  in  finishing 
a  shipwreck,  when  he  was  honored  by  a  visit  from  his  landlord,  a 
barber,  and  an  amateur  of  pictures,  like  almost  all  the  natives 
of  Rome,  Florence  or  Venice. 

"Ah,  signor  !"  cried  the  Pigaro  of  the  Fonun,  as  he  gazed  up- 
on the  canvass,  "  you  have  sm?passed  yourself!  what  atmosphere  ! 
what  form  !  what  motion !  what  chiaroscuro  I  One  would  certain- 
ly dro^^Ti  in  those  weltering  waves.  Holy  virgin  !  one  would  cer- 
tainly be  dashed  to  pieces  on  those  pointed  rocks  I  It  is  nature 
herself!     What  it  is  to  be  a  painter  !" 

"  It  is  not  bad,  Antonio — is  it  V  repUed  the  gratified  artist, 
stepping  back  a  few  paces,  and  ivith  head  aside,  gazing  at  his 
performance.  "  A  few  more  touches  on  that  lino  of  breaking 
billows  !" 

"  Not  a  touch,  for  the  love  of  heaven  !"  cried  the  barber,  arrest- 
ing the  hand  of  the  artist.  "  Pardon  me,  signor ;  you  painters 
are  forever  overdoing.     It  is  complete  as  it  is." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  the  painter.  "Now  I  must 
send  for  you  when  I  am  di'awing  near  the  completion  of  a  pietm-e. 
Your  judgment  is  unening." 

"  You  flatter  me,  signor.     Are  you  at  leisure  now  ?" 

"Entirely." 

"  Then,  signor,"  said  the  barber,  with  a  long  face,  "  it  was  on  a 
matter  of  business  that  I  came  to  speak  with  your  excellency." 

"  You  know  I  hate  business." 

"  Of  comse,  signor,  who  does  not  ?  Yet  one  must  live.  There 
are  mouths  to  be  fed  ;  though,  Heaven  be  praised,  in  this  gener- 
ous chmate,  save  in  mid-winter,  there  is  need  of  no  more  drapery 
than  decency  requires." 

"  Well,  well — to  the  point." 

"  Directly,  signor.  Your  excellency  is  perhaps  aware  that  he 
is  indebted  to  me  for  the  rent  of  this  apartment,  and  the  chamber 
and  reception  room  he  occupies  below — to  say  nothing  of  sundi-y 
suras  on  divers  occasions  advanced  to  his  excellency  for  the  pur- 
chase of  colors,  pencils,  canvasses,  oils,  varnishes  and  other 
implements  of  his  noble  art." 

"  Of  a  truth,  I  believe  I  do  owe  you  something,  good  Antonio ; 
but  I  have  a  rascally  memory  for  these  things,  and  am  so  cai-eless. 
It  can't  be  much,  however." 

"  Little  for  a  banker,  but  much  for  a  poor  barber,  your  excel- 
lency." 

"  But  I  have  paid  you  sometliing  on  account." 

"  Your  excellency  is  right.  And  those  sums  are  duly  placed 
to  your  credit  on  my  bill,'*  replied  the  barber,  gravely.  Whereat 
he  unrolled  a  foimidable  document,  which  being  inscribed  in  large 
characters,  reached  a  startling  length.  The  footing,  too,  appalled 
the  painter. 

"  Good  heavens  !"  he  cried,  "  why  did  you  let  this  run  on  so 
long?  Money  has  passed  through  my  hands  that  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  liquidation  of  my  debt  to 
you.  And  now  I  am  entirely  out  of  funds,  you  come  to  me  for 
my  money.'* 

"  I  do  not  come  for  money." 

"  What  do  you  come  for,  then  V 

"  Por  pa\-mcnt,"  replied  the  barber. 

"  Is  it  not  the  same  thing  ?"  inquired  the  painter,  rather  testily. 

"  The  same,  with  a  difference,  your  excellency,"  replied  the 
barber,  with  a  smile. 

"Explain  yourself." 

"  With  the  greatest  perspicuity,  signor.  Know,  then,  had  you 
paid  me,  I  should  have  remained  unpaid.  Had  I  presented  my 
bill  from  time  to  time,  I  am  well  aware  that  you  would  have  ac- 


quitted me.     But  my  object  was  to  have  it  increase  imtii  the  total 
was  quite  a  large  sum." 

"  Beyond  my  power  to  pay  at  once — and  then  to  distress  mc 
for  pay  I  This  is  a  pitch  of  malice  of  which  I  did  not  believe  you 
capable,  Antonio." 

"  No  malice,  signor.     And  you  can  pay  me  on  the  spot." 
"  How  V 
"  I  daro  not  say." 
"  Speak  out  1" 

"  Will  your  excellency  assure  me  beforehand  that  you  will 
not  whip  out  your  sword  and  run  mo  through  the  body  for  my 
audacitj'  V 

"  I  promise  you  impunity  ;  only  tell  me  how  I  can  pay  you." 
"  By  giving  me  that  picture  on  the  easel."  * 

"  Is  that  all  ?     The  picture  is  yours." 

"  And  there  is  yoiu-  bill  receipted,"  said  the  barber.  "  Will 
you  forgive  my  stratagem  !  O,"  he  exclaimed,  rashing  to  the 
easel — "  are  you  mine,  then,  at  last,  my  peerless  gem  !  My  mar- 
vel of  marines  !  0,  signor  !  if  you  knew  how  I  had  watched  the 
progress  of  that  picture — even  as  a  father  watches  the  growth 
and  development  of  a  favorite  child.  The  first  sketch  enchanted 
me — the  lines  were  so  flowing,  so  graceful,  and  so  full  of  promise. 
The  first  colors  you  laid  upon  the  canvass  assured  me,  who  know 
your  genius  so  well,  how  triumphant  your  success  would  be.  I 
came  to  mtness  its  completion — to  spare  the  profanation  of  those 
supei-fluous  touches  on  the  nearest  billows — and  now  it  is  mine  I 
This  is  indeed  the  happiest  hour  of  my  hfe." 

"■His  eminence,  Cai-dinal  Pannoni !"  cried  a  servant,  throwing 
open  the  door  and  announcing. 

"  The  cardinal !"  cried  the  painter,  advancing  to  meet  the  ven- 
erable man.     "  0,  Antonio  !  Antonio  !  I  had  forgotten !" 

After  a  few  kind  words,  the  cai-dinal  advanced  to  the  easel,  and 
stood  for  a  long  time  contemplating  the  sea-piece  ;  then  turning 
to  the  artist,  with  eyes  beaming  with  admiration,  he  said  : 

"Joseph,  you  have  surpassed  my  anticipations — ^you  have  far 
exceeded  yourself  in  this  chef-d' cenvre.  Money  is  nothing  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  with  such  a  work  as  that ;  yet,  to  show 
my  satisfaction,  I  shall  pay  you  double  the  sum  we  agreed  upon." 

"Agreed  upon!"  cried  the  barber,  rushing  forward.  "  Your 
eminence  I  did  I  heai"  aright  ?  Does  your  eminence  claim  that 
picture  V 

"Assuredly,  my  friend,"  replied  the  cardinal.  "It  was  painted 
for  me." 

"  Then  I  am  very  sony  for  it ;"  replied  the  barber,  folding  hia 
arms,  "  because  the  picture  is  mine," 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  intend  to  dispute  the  possession 
of  my  property  ?"  asked  the  cardinal,  gravely. 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  if  you  were  the  Holy  Father  himself,  you 
shouldn't  have  that  picture." 

"  The  man  is  mad,"   said  'the   cardinal,  turning  to  the  artist. 

The  painter  shook  his  head 

"  I  have  four  children,"  said  the  barber,  "  beautiful  as  Ka- 
phael's  cherubim — I  love  them  dearly — ^but  I  would  give  them  all 
up  before  I  would  that  picture.  Your  eminence,  I  watcJied  it 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  I  paid  for  it  in  advance — it  is  mine 
by  all  that  is  right  and  good.  Master  Joseph  there  cannot  deny 
it.  He  is  an  honest  man,  and  he  shall  decide  to  which  of  us  the 
picture  belongs.   I  will  abide  by  his  decision,  whatever  it  may  be." 

"  Ho^v's  this.  Master  Joseph  V  asked  the  cai-dinal,  turning  to 
the  painter. 

The  painter  related  all  that  bad  passed  between  himself  and  the 
landlord,  and  told  how,  forgetting  that  the  picture  had  been  prom- 
ised, he  had  agreed  to  give  it  to  Antonio  to  liquidate  his  debt. 
"  But,"  said  he,  "  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  your  eminence 
has  the  priority.  It  belongs  of  right  to  you — and  I  must  paint 
another  for  Antonio." 

"  You  will  never  paint  another  hke  it,"  said  the  barber,  gloomily. 

"  I  will  paint  you  a  copy,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the  painter, 
soothingly. 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  copies !"  said  the  barber.  "  I  know  as  well 
as  you  do  that  an  artist's  soul  is  in  his  first  execution  of  an  idea — 
what  do  I  cai-e  for  the  mere  form  without  the  spirit  %    A  copy  !" 

"Antonio,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  I  wish  you  to  be  a  ■fitness  of 
this  payment."  And  he  counted  out  forty  golden  /o»is  (/'or  into 
the  hands  of  the  aitist.      "  Is  the  picture  mine  now,  think  you  ?" 

"  I  can  dispute  the  point  no  longer,  yom-  eminence,"  replied 
the  barber,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  anguish.  Then  turning  to 
the  picture,  he  said  :  "  Farewell !  light  of  my  eyes  !  thou  wert 
mine  for  a  moment,  and  when  thou  art  gone,  may  I  yet  have 
grace  to  remember  that  I  was  happy  once  !" 

"  Be  happy  once  more,  Antonio  !"  said  the  cardinal.  "  Tho 
picture  is  yours." 

"  Your  eminence !"  cried  the  barber,  trembling  with  excite- 
ment, "  do  not — do  not  trifle  vdx\\  the  feelings  of  a  poor  fellow 
like  mc — an  art-maniac  as  I  may  say.  Repeat  your  words,  I 
conjure  you." 

"  I  bestow  the  picture  on  you,"  said  the  cardinal,  smiling. 

The  barber  fell  at  his  feet  and  kissed  the  hem  of  his  raiment. 

"  Your  eminence  !"  he  gasped,  "  a  lifetime  would  not  suffice  to 
repay  you  for  this  noble  gcnei'osity." 

"A  word  of  yours  is  enough,"  said  the  cardinal,  raising  him. 
"  Allow  Joseph  to  paint  another  from  your  picture.  The  orig- 
inal onjy  will  suit  your  fastidious  taste — a  copy  is  enough  for  mc." 

Tradition  has  not  preserved  the  name  of  the  b.irbcr-amatcnr, 
but  fame,  in  after  years  \vrote  legibly  enough  upon  lier  deathless 
scroll,  the  titles  of  Claude  Joseph  Venict.  painter  to  the  king  of 
France,  and  counsellor  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Painting  and 
Sculptiu-e,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  a  family  honored  in  the 
annals  of  French  art.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Horace  Vemct, 
and  died  at  Paiis  in  17S9. 
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KAIUROAD  SKETCH. 

Some  time  since,  on 
one  of  oQf  ronds,  a  road 
in  which  all  attention  is 
given  to  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  the  pas- 
sengers, one  of  the  most 
rapid  trains  left  a  city 
at  its  regular  time,  and 
all  having  care  of  the 
train  were  satisfied  that 
all  the  movement  wiw 
ordinaiy  and  right. 
There  was  no  peculiar 
jar — no  sudden  change 
of  sound.  The  wheels 
went  round  rapidly  as  a 
racer  could  require,  and 
the  well  known  blow  of 
the  wheel  upon  the  rail, 
succeeded  by  tiie  roll 
when  the  continuous 
rail  was  reached,  as- 
sured that  all  was  right. 
A  short  time  after  the 
train  had  started,  one 
of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed at  the  station 
came  to  the  superin- 
tendent, bringing  him  a 
piece  of  a  long  bolt  he 
nad  ju.st  found  upon 
the  track.  It  was,  he 
thought,  something  per- 
taining to  the  cars.  The 
superintendent,  with  a 
thrill  of  fooling,  recog- 
nized it  as  the  king  bolt 
of  one  of  the  carriages. 
The  train  was  too  far 
gone — indeed,  as  sever- 
al minutes  had  elapsed 
— gone  far  beyond  re- 
call or  reach.  These 
express  driving  wheels 

devour  distance  so  that  voice  is  hut  mockerj'  and  pursuit  impossi- 
bility. He  kept  cool,  though  everj-  nerve  thrilled.  He  saw  at  a 
glance  that  it  was  an  accident,  the  occurrence  of  which  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  for  the  conductor  to  ascertain ;  and  not  being  of 
the  engine,  there  would  be  nothing  to  induce  the  engineer  to  close 
his  throttle  valve.  The  only  hope  was  that  by  its  weight  the  car 
might  stay  on  the  track.  He  took  his  course  in  pi'ompt  decision. 
The  tinumphs  of  art,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  have  placed  an 
agencv  in  advance  of  the  locomotive.  He  went  to  the  telegraph  ; 
and  this  was  his  message ;  it  was  a  calm  one,  and  not  of  impulse 
or  dismay :  "  Examine  the  trucks  on  the  express  train,  and  see  if 
all  is  right."  He  had  thus  far  done  all  he  could.  In  the  mean- 
time, on  that  train,  the  pleasant  conversation,- the  absorbed  read- 
ing, the  glance  at  scenery,  the  recollection  of  a  charming  hour 
passed  away,  or  the  hope  of  a  glad  welcome — all  the  incidents 
that  mark  every  transit  of  intelligent  travellers  was  in  occurrence. 
There  were  those  who  could  sleep,  though  quantity  and  quality 
were  disordered  and  mingled.  By  one  of  those  fatal  ties  in  tele- 
graphic movement,  which  brings  news  of  the  woeful  disease  of  a 
friend,  whose  return  must  be  immediate,  after  the  last  and  worst 
issue  has  passed,  this  despatch  of  the  superintendent  did  not  reach 
the  first  station  till  the  train  had  passed  !  But  even  in  this  exigency 
there  was  a  beam  of  hope.  Thus  far  at  least  the  train  had  gone 
safely.  When  the  operator  at  the  first  station  did  receive  the 
message,  he  comprehended  in  a  moment  the  urgent  necessity,  and 
tJic  imminent  need  of  haste.  Like  a  man  of  sense,  he  puslicd  the 
signal  on,  and  to  the  very  first  place  where  the  telegraph  could  ho 
asedjhe  sent  on  the  supeiintendent's  message.     In  all  these  hours. 


VIEW    ON   THE  RIVER  DANUBE,  AT   PESTH,   IN   HUNGARY. 


that  officer  could  not  shake  off  his  mind  the  keen  anxieties.  There 
before  him  was  the  faithless  iron,  and  he  knew  that  without  it 
every  turn  of  the  wheel  brought  peril.  Better  success  attended 
the  re-issue  of  the  despatch.  I^ong  before  the  hour  for  the  train  to 
arrive,  the  instructions  were  read,  and  the  superintendent  had  com- 
panions in  his  anxieties.  They  awaited  keenly  the  minute  when 
the  train  should  be  due.  It  came — as  rushing,  as  tremendous  in 
its  speed  as  ever.  Eirst  the  white  steam  showed  itself  over  the 
trees,  then  the  tall,  dark  smoke-stack,  with  its  breastplate ;  the 
polished,  shining  silver  concave.^  the  lantern ;  then  the  sharp 
whistle  to  the  brakeman,  and  iuTwas  accomplished  accurately. 
The  train  brought  up  all  right,  and  the  hurrying  traveller  plunged 
eagerly  for  his  baggage.  The  conductor,  stepping  from  his  train 
with  that  customaiy  business-like  movement,  found  himself  at 
once  called  by  the  station  men  to  keener  action.  He  could  not 
believe  that  anything  was  wrong,  for,  as  a  fact  is  declared  of 
greater  truth  than  a  theory,  the  miles  run  with  winged  speed  in 
safety,  told  of  complete  order  and  security.  There  was  a  busy 
scrutiny  about  and  under  the  train.  The  order  of  the  superinten- 
dent told  that  he  was  in  earnest.  Men  got  under  trucks,  in  places 
where,  if  the  locomotive  should  but  take  a  breath,  they  would  be 
crushed ;  wheels  were  tried,  brakes  examined,  beams  and  bum- 
pers overhauled,  and  nothing  seen  defective ;  and  the  despatch 
that  had  used  the  lightning  to  travel  upon  seemed  a  false  alai-m. 
There  was  one  of  that  examining  party  not  quite  satisfied.  That 
faithful,  earnest,  constant,  accurate  officer,  never  absent,  never  ne- 
glectful, took  that  one  more  last  look,  which  seems  so  often  to 
concentrate  success,  and  discovered  that  from  one  of  the  cars  the 


king  bolt  was  gone  !— 
and  lie  knew  by  the  fact 
that  from  the  point  of 
starting  the  message  of 
warnbig  had  been  sent, 
that  all  over  this  jour- 
ney this  car  had  been 
kept  from  destruction 
by  its  weight  on  the 
groove.  The  minntc 
had  the  value  of  life 
that  cannot  be  recalled 
in  it.  If  the  engineer 
had  seen  any  unusual 
object  before  him — 
checked  his  speed — 
found  his  way  unim- 
peded— given  on  steam, 
again — the  quick,  sud- 
den movement  would, 
it  is  most  probable,  havo 
pulled  the  truck  from 
the  car,  and  written  sad 
memories  in  the  history 
of  that  day.  But  so 
smoothly — so  easily — 
with  such  steady  roll, 
that  engine  moved,  that 
in  this  unknown  danger 
its  course  was  as  safe 
as  if  all  the  strength  of 
iron  had  encompassed 
it.  Heaven  changes  that 
dread  word  danger  by 
its  mercies.  When  the 
superintendent  heard 
that  his  train  had  reach- 
ed its  destination  safely, 
and  that  his  message 
was  yet  in  time  for  the 
remedy,  the  remainder 
of  that  day  he  wore  a 
smiling  and  gentle 
look.  The  compressed 
lip  could  let  the  breath 
come  free  again.  The  anxious  feelings  that  had  struggled  in  his 
heart  were  replaced  by  a  tide  of  plciisant  and  happy  emotion. — 
New  York  Express. 


[See  Letter,  page  211.] 


SAN  JUAN  D'ULLOA. 

Vera  Cruz  is  the  most  important  commercial  town  of  the  Uni- 
ted Mexican  States,  lying  on  the  south-western  shore  of  the  soutli- 
ern  part  of  the  Gutf  of  Mexico.  Opposite  the  town,  at  the  wes- 
tern extremity  of  the  largest  shoal,  is  a  rocky  island,  on  which  is 
built  the  fortress  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa ;  the  strait  between  which 
and  the  town  is  less  than  seven  hundred  yards  wide.  The  town 
is  buUt  on  a  level  and  arid  shore,  and  is  enclosed  by  walls  ;  and 
the  houses  are  built  of  a  porous  white  coral,  which  composes  the 
cliflTs  on  the  coast.  The  fortress  is  of  extraordinary  strength ;  and 
the  island  on  which  it  is  built  was  visited  for  the  first  time  by 
Europeans,  under  the  command  of  Juan  de  Grixalva,  1518  ;  and 
in  the  following  year  Coster  landed  his  army  at  the  place  where 
the  town  now  stands.  For  a  considerable  period  after  Vera  Cruz 
had  thrown  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa 
continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  During  this  inter- 
val, the  commerce  of  Vera  Cruz  was  almost  entirely  trauKfcrred 
to  the  port  of  Alvarado,  twelve  miles  to  the  southeast.  It  will  bo 
remembered  that  the  renowned  fortress  of  San  Juan  de  Ulioa  was 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  battles  during  our  last  war 
with  Mexico,  when  an  unconditional  surrender  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  \vith  four  thousand  troops,  was 
made  to  the  American  forces  under  General  Scott. 
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CONTESTS  OF  OUR  KEXT  NUMISER. 

Wo  give  the  opcnin;:  cliapters  of  a  new  novelletto,  entitled,   "  Aurora,  or  the 
Sharpshooter's  Scout,"  by  Hen:  Perlei  Voore. 

"The  Blanket  Shawl,"  a  storv  bT  Hot.  llKJiRT  Eaco^T. 

"  Note-i  of  Fowign  TraTel,"  No.  IS,  by  F.  Olea30S. 

"The  Goblin  Tower,"  a  tale  by  Jamk3  pe  >Iille. 

"The  BridnJ  Gift^."'  a  storv  by  Anne  T.  Wilbur. 

"Eldorado,"  No.  5,  by  Thomas  Buulxch. 

"The  Crooked  Nose,"  Unus  by  Smith  Kly,  Jr. 

"  Fortune  and  Foresight,"  vcraes  by  \Vm.  A.  KenyoX. 

"RoJD  in  Aulumu,"  stanzas  by  Oeoroe  Wextz. 

"  Thought  by  the  3ea-3hore,"  a  poem  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigooexet. 


THE  CENSUS  OF  GREAT  UiUTAIN. 

The  population  tables  of  Great  Britain  contain  a  summary  of 
the  information  collected  in  1851  respecting  the  occupation,  ages, 
etc,  of  the  people  of  that  country.  From  it  we  learn  that  the 
number  of  persona  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  were  in  1851 
engaged  in  the  general  or  local  government  of  the  country,  was 
71,191.  These  included,  among  others,  the  royal  family,  the 
court,  members  of  Parliament,  magistrates,  policemen,  etc.  The 
active  force  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  country  was  about 
170,000,  or  one  in  every  158  of  the  entire  population.  The  three 
learned  professions,  with  their  immediate  subordinates,  numbered 
110,730,  or  about  37,000  each.  There  were  also  2866  authors, 
writers  and  literary  men ;  8600  artists;  34,378  male  teachers ; 
50,000  school  mistresses,  and  21,000  governesses.  There  were 
3,461,524  wives  in  Great  Britain,  and  795,590  widows.  Of  do- 
mestic servants  there  were  over  1,000.000,  of  whom  nine- tenths 
were  females.  There  were  about  270,000  shoe-makers  and  as 
many  dress-makers  ;  also,  3,390,563  woodmen  and  gardeners,  in- 
cluding one-third  of  the  men  of  Great  Britain.  Horse  dealers, 
dog  faneiers,  rat  catchers,  and  all  other  persons  engaged  about  an- 
imals, numbered  100,262.  Artisans  and  mechanics,  included — 
men  and  women,  bovs  and  girls — nearly  four  millions.  Lastly, 
Acre  were  in  Great  Britain  three  years  ago,  10,604  "gentlemen," 
of  no  trade  whatever,  and  15,318  gentlewomen. 


A  LOSO  Absbxce. — ^A  man  formerly  belonging  to  this  city, 
says  the  Saiem  Evening  Journal,  returned  home  on  Tuesday,  after 
an  absence  of  forty-two  years.  He  left  a  wife,  and  a  child  one 
year  old,  behind,  and  when  he  returned  he  found  his  daughter  the 
mother  of  twelve  children,  some  of  whom  are  married.  His  wife 
lived  a  widow,  as  she  supposed,  over  twenty  years,  and  mai-ried 
again  some  twenty  years  since,  and  now  resides  in  Salem. 


Labqb  Tomato  Vine. — Mr.  James  Campbell,  of  Tansboro', 
has  a  tomato  vine  nine  feet  four  inches  high,  which  covers  a  space 
tiiirty-oue  feet  in  circumference,  and  has  from  fifteen  hundred  to 
two  thousand  tomatoes  upon  it. 


The    LA.TEST    Style. — Parasols,    ornamented  with  a  large 

bow  of  ribbon  on  the  top,  are  coming  into  favor  for  fall  dress 

toilet  in  Paris. 

<  ^•^i  > 

SFIilNTSKS. 


....  Hon.  John  IL  Botts,  of  Virginia,  had  his  pocket  picked 
of  S800  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  in  New  York,  lately. 

....  One  of  Cassius  M.  Clay's  emancipated  slaves.  Dr.  Daniel 
Parker,  has  been  arrested  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  for  murder. 

....  Sixty-five  students  have  entered  the  Freshman,  fifteen  the 
Sophomore,  and  three  the  Junior  classes  at  Dartmouth  College. 

....  In  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  the  cholera  is  raging  alarmingly, 
and  the  city  is  almost  abandoned. 

Small  transgressions  become  great  by  frequent  repetition; 

as  small  expenses,  multiplied,  insensibly  waste  a  large  revenue. 

....  A  vessel  is  being  fitted  out  with  diving-bells,  etc.,  in  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina,  for  the  pearl  fisheries  of  South  America. 

The  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  in  Cecil  county, 

Maryland,  and  also  at  WUmington,  Delaware,  lately. 

....  William  Parrot,  who  fought  under  General  Washington, 
died  near  Luray,  Virginia,  lately,  aged  100  years  and  7  months. 

....  There  are  in  New  York  city  216  public  schools,  with  1004 
teachers,  whose  salaries  amount  to  over  5300,000. 

The  grand  organ  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  is  com- 
pleted.   It  is,  we  believe,  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

The  world  can  never  be  so  bad,  but  that  an  honest  man 

will  some  time  or  other  he  thought  good  for  something. 

....   Governmental  expenses  provided  for  the  appropriations 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  amount  to  367,545,000. 

A  body  of  fifty  persons  lately  left  Salt  Lake  city,  disgusted 

with  the  oppression  and  immorality  prevalent  among  the  Mormons. 
....  Pheasants,  partridges,  quails  and  prairie  hens  are  said  to 
be  very  abundant  this  fall  in  Western  New  York. 

Horace  Walpole  once  practised  on  the  fears  of  a  timorous  old 

lady  by  obsen'ing  that  there  was  a  strong  sineil  of  thieves  in  the  house ! 


THE  Al'TVmN   SEASON. 

Autumn  with  us  is  a  festal  season ;  it  is  the  carnival  of  nature 
that  ushers  in  the  "  Lent  "  of  winter.  Its  first  ^breath  is  dearly 
welcome,  for  it  tells  us  that  the  burning  drought  of  summer  is 
past,  and  that  bright  skies  and  a  healthful  temperature  are  to  be 
our  portion  for  many  weeks  to  come.  It  is  the  harbinger  of  cool, 
refreshing  nights,  with  blue  skies,  and  stars  sparkling  with  frosty 
brilliancy,  and  days  of  golden  glor}'  and  temperate  warmth.  No 
longer  need  we  carefully  select  the  shady  side  of  the  way,  and 
cross  at  a  snail's  pace ;  it  now  requires  sharp  exercise  to  warm 
the  blood  and  send  it  dancing  through  the  veins— fatigue  and  las- 
situde are  out  of  the  question.  The  sportsman,  too,  is  now  in  his 
glory.  As  you  tread  the  forest  path,  the  scared  partridge  springs 
from  your  feet  and  whirls  speedily  away,  the  gray  squirrels  chip- 
per from  the  topmost  boughs  of  the  hickory  trees,  and  the  wood- 
chuck  dashes  from  the  leap  of  your  dog. 

This  is  enough  to  stir  tlie  blood  ;  but  there  are  other  spectacles 
which  autum.i  ofl'crs,  that  fill  the  heart  with  gratitude,  for  this  is 
the  season  of  plenty.  The  wild  grapes  hang  in  purple  clusters  on 
the  tangled  vinos  ;  tlie  cornfields  are  yellow  with  the  golden  cars, 
and  over  many  an  ac-rc  lie  tlie  huge  orange  pumpkins,  basking  in 
the  sun,  and  wooing  the  eyes  as  they  soon  will  woo  the  appetite. 
Wagon-loads  of  ripe  apples  are  on  the  way  to  the  cider  mill  and 
the  cellar,  giving  promise  that  the  winter  will  pass  merrily  with 
all  this  store  of  plenty  and  of  comfort.  Sights  like  these  delighted 
tlie  vision  of  Ichabod  Crane,  as  he  wended  his  way  through  Sleepy 
Hollow  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  peerless  daughter  of  Old 
Baltus  Van  Tassel : 

"  On  ail  sides  ho  beheld  vast  stores  of  apples— some  hanging  in  opprossive 
opulcuce  on  the  trees,  some  gatliered  into  basket*  and  barreln  for  the  market, 
others  heaped  up  in  rich  pilc-a  for  the  cidor-press.  Farther  on  he  beheld  great 
fields  of  Indian  corn,  with  its  golden  ear£  peeping  from  their  leafy  covert:!,  and 
holding  out  the  promise  of  cakes  and  baity-pudding ;  and  the  yellow  pumpkins 
lying  beneath  them,  turning  up  their  fair,  round  bellies  to  the  sun,  and  giymg 
ample  promise  of  the  most  luxurious  of  pios ;  and  anon  he  passed  the  fragrant 
buckwheat  fields,  breathing  the  odor  of  the  beo-hivo." 

But  the  autumn  has  sights  that  appeal  to  more  refined  senses. 
The  foliage  is  and  ever  will  be  the  charm  of  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in 
our  latitude. 

"  How  lite  a  monarch  regal  Autumn  dies.*^ 

The  forest  perishes  not  with  us,  as  in  the  raoistcr  clime  of  Eng- 
land, with  the  mere  change  from  green  to  russet ;  here  the  green 
gives  place  to  a  golden  olive,  and  this  hue  to  a  variety  of  tints  do- 
fjnng  the  resources  of  the  painter's  palette.  After  a  few  sharp 
frosts  the  woodland  is  the  th^A|  of  a  carnival  masquerade  ;  the 
sugar  maple  appears  in  a  sui^w  rosy  gold,  the  hickoiy  figures  in 
rich  straw  color,  the  swamp  maple  affects  carmine,  the  oaks  revel 
in  royal  purple,  the  beech  in  silver  sheen,  and  every  shi-ub  and 
vine  has  its  fantastic  livery ;  only  the  pines,  and  hemlocks  and 
spruces,  hke  true  foresters,  still  wear  their  coats  of  Lincoln  green, 
and  with  this  gay  pageant  the  forest  carnival  closes. 

And  now  follows  Lenten  winter,  but  as  in  France,  where  half 
through  Lent  the  gayety  of  the  carnival  is  for  a  brief  space  re- 
newed, so  is  the  cheeriessness  of  winter  for  a  brief  period  re- 
lieved by  our  Indian  summer — by  days  of  genial  warmth  and 
golden  haze,  a  delightful  souvenir  of  pleasures  past.  Autumn  is 
not  with  us  the  sad  season  which  English  poets  sing  in  melancho- 
ly verse.  The  American  autumn  is  a  long,  brilliant  holiday,  full 
of  beauteous  sights — a  splendid  pageant — a  panorama  of  delight. 


ANCIENT  CIVILIZATION. 

It  is  said  that  about  one  mile  south  of  the  town  of  Troupvillo, 
Lowndes  county,  Ga.,  are  traces  of  an  ancient  town,  which  waa 
doubtless  built  long  before  Columbus  made  his  first  voyage.  It 
seems  to  have  been  built  in  regular  squares.  Thefe  are  now 
standing,  in  regular  rows,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  live  oak 
trees,  which  were  doubtless  planted  along  the  streets.  There  are 
other  traces  left,  but  not  so  plain.  It  is  also  stated  that  about  four 
miles  above,  or  nortli  of  Troupvillo,  may  be  seen  one  of  those 
large  mounds,  found  in  all  the  Southern  States,  from  which  has 
been  taken  bonwi,  etc.;  and  about  four  miles  southeast,  the  White- 
lacooche  river  sinks,  making  a  natural  bridge. 


A  3nRACIiE  OF  ART. 

There  is  on  exhibition  in  Paris  at  the  present  time  in  Rue 
Neuve-des-pe tit-champs  (a  long  name  for  New  Littlefield  St.),  No. 
5,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  masterwork  which  the 
union  of  art  and  science  has  ever  produced.  It  consists  of  a  pic- 
ture about  three  feet  square.  The  picture  is  made  up  of  colors 
admirable  for  their  beauty  and  boldness,  but  there  is  no  subject. 
The  most  experienced  eye  can  detect  nothing  but  disjointed  and 
half-formed  approximations  towards  a  coherent  design.  The 
most  able  artist  sees  there  only  the  finest  colors,  but  no  one  can 
tell  what  they  are  intended  to  represent.  In  tlie  middle  of  the 
picture  which  is  horizontally  placed,  is  a  min-or  formed  by  a  cop- 
per cylinder  covered  by  a  perfectly  polished  coating  of  silver. 
This  mirror  is  usually  veiled.  So  far  there  is  Httle  remarkable, 
and  the  greatest  amateurs  in  painting  would  hardljr  consent  to 
spend  five  francs  on  such  an  apparently  profitless  study.  But  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  glow  of  admiration,  when,  on  uncovering 
the  miiTor,  there  is  presented  upon  it  in  th^^-ightest  reflected  rays, 
the  whole  scene  of  the  Crucifixion.  The  partial  coloring  then  takes 
a  character  of  incontestable  superioritj',  and  presents  to  the  aston- 
ished spectators  a  picture  composed  of  six  most  perfect  figures, 
depicted  \vith  a  degree  of  boldness  such  as  the  master  painters 
alone  knew  how  to  impart  to  the  subject  which  it  was  their  glory 
to  represent. 

A  Burning  Well. — In  Bloomington,  HI.,  there  is  a  well  that 
furnishes  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  gas.  The  top  of  the  well 
has  been  closed,  and  a  pipe  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and 
eight  feet  high,  inserted,  which  sends  up  a  flame  ten  feet  from  its 
extremity.  The  flame  at  first  is  blue,  but  expands  as  il  ascends, 
and  becomes  bright.  The  well,  it  is  expected,  will  he  turned  to 
some  useful  account. 


Poetical  Modesty. — John  G.  Saxe,  in  corresponding  with 
his  own  paper,  noticing  the  celebration  at  Yale,  says :  "  Of  the 
poem  before  the  Phi  Betta  Kappa  I  say  nothing,  as  the  author  is 
the  husband  of  my  wife,  and  is  not  entitled  to  an  opinion  of  his 
own  verses." 


Coal. — The  weekly  coal  statement  shows  that  the  present  year 
there  has  been  transported  over  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad,  and  the  Schuylkill  Canal,  426,755  tons  more  coal  than 
during  the  same  time  last  year.  The  amount  transported  over 
the  Reading  Railroad  this  year  is  1 ,1 54,638  tons  ;  over  the  Schuyl- 
kill Canal,  582,541 ;  total,  1,737,179. 


A  NEW  Fashiox. — An  exchange  tells  us  that  paper  collars  for 
gentlemen  arc  about  coming  into  fashion.  The  Know-nothings 
have  sworn  ofl^  wearing  any  more  Irish  linen. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Charles  A.Jordan,  of  Paris,  Me.,to  Sfisa  DeUaP.Cuflhman, 
of  Hebron,  Me.  ,       ,    „ 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Burhngham,  Mr.  Abiel  B.  Smyth  to  Misa  Martha  A.  Magoon. 

By  Rev   Phineus  Stowe,  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Wood  to  MUs  Mary  E.  C.  Hobba. 

By  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  Mr.  David  M.  Dresser  to  Miss  Sosan  M.  Grmnell,  both 
of  Somerville,  ^,.    ^     ,   ,.   n    t 

By  Rev   Mr.  Winklcy,  ilr.  Charles  P.  Checver  to  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Dodge. 

By  RcT   Mr.  Fuller, 'Mr.  \rilham  T.  Clark  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Robinson. 

In  South  Boston,  by  Kcv.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Henry  \Y.  How  to  Mus  Julia 
M.,  daughter  of  Capt.  Henry  True,  Jr.  ^  .    „,      a      i. 

At  CheLtca,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Langworthy,  Capt.  Alonzo  Bhmehard  to  Miss  Sarah 
B.  Wood.  .™   ,       .     %i.     /iL 

At  Roxburj',  by  Puav.  Mr.  Huntington,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Hodge  to  Miss  Chai^ 

°  At  Cambridge,"  by  Rot.  Mr.  SpaJding,  Mr.  John  HillmaTi  to  Miss  Mary  Jane 

"At'charlostown,  by  P^v.  Mr.  Hutchins.  Mr.  AVUliam  P.  Cutter  to  Miss  Har- 
riet M.  Osgood.  _    _    ,,  „T,   _..  .1. 

At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Bcnjamm  F.  Robmson,  of  PortsmonUi, 
N.  II..  to  Slifls'Abba  A.  Goodhue.  -^  _*wv      *.  w 

At  Mcdford.  by  Kev.  Mr.  Deiter,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Gardiner  Bartlett,  of  Now- 
burvport.  to  Miss  Rebecca  Burroughs. 

At  Taunton,  by  Rer.  Mr.  B.itcheldcr,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Snow,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  to  MisH  Belinda  L.  Lincoln. 

At  Bluehiil,  Me.,  by  Archibald  Wescott,  Esq.,  Mr.  Albina  H.  Dresser  to  Mlsa 
Aroline  A.  Conary. 


DEATHS. 


A  New  England  Giant. — Henry  D.  Kimball,  of  Littleton, 
is  six  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  and  has  grown  five  inches  in  the 
last  three  years.     He  expects  to  reach  seven  feet. 


In  this  citY,  Mr.  John  Hooper,  54;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Ctehoro,  29 ;  Mr.  John 
WethereU,  65;  Miss  Mary  Jane  Clark,  19;  Mr.  T.  R.  Huribert,  54;  Mr.  James 
\\Tiitc  Vose,  74;  Joseph  C.  Hanna,  17.  ^      ^.^  .      ,  „ 

At  CharlestowD.  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Tufts,  64;  Mr.  Jonathan  Bowditch.of  Boa- 
ton,  56;  Mrs.  JancM.  Hohnes,  18;  Mrs.  Ann  Madden,  40. 

At  Roibury,  Widow  Penelope  Wentworth  Butler  Soton,  83. 

At  CheUoa'  Miss  Mary  Freeman,  15. • 

At  Dordfcestcr,  Mr.  Darius  Brewer,  69. 

At  Erookline.  Widow  Lvdia  Wright,  late  of  Boston. 

At  Somerville.  Mrs.  Sarah  B..  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  Grant. 

At  Melrose.  Mrs.  Maria,  \Tife  of  Mr.  George  T.  Adams,  39. 

At  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Uawea,  30. 

At  Salem,  Mr.  Elisha  Porter.  67;  Mrs.  Christiana  Goldthwait,  58. 

At  Lowell.  Miss  Ann  Merrill.  18;  Mrs.  Nancy  U.  Perkins.  36. 

At  Cochituate  (AVayland),  Mr.  John  Vaunevar,  64. 

At  Newburv,  Widow  Ednah  Adams,  76. 

At  Worcester,  5Ir.  GileF  Stanton,  49. 

At  Athol,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.,  wife  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  T.  Lord,  28. 

At  Wales.  Mr.  Moses  DaYif.  85- 

At  East  Weymoutb.  Mr.  Melville  F.  Rice,  23. 

At  Sutton,  Ella  Louise,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Wm.  E.  and  Mrs.  Frances  J 
Hall,  of  Worcest*  r,  10  months. 

At  Portland,  Me.,  Mr.  Thomas  Hart,  late  of  Boston,  29. 

At  Dover,  Tt.,  Mr.  Dixvid  Dexter,  a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  94. 

At  Thompson,  Conn..  Mrs.  JIatty  Stone,  70. 

At  Chesapeake  City,  Capt.  Daniel  Richardson,  formerly  of  Calai.1,  Mo.,  56- 
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[Written  for  Glearon's  Pictoml.] 
THE  ORPH.\I«i'  GIRL. 


Br  MRS.  L.  a.  EiaounsET. 

They  said  the  orphan  had  no  homo, — 
No  parents'  care  wa3  iont  her, — 

Bhe  thought  she  had  a  Father's  house 
AboTo,  where  she  mjght  enter : 

And  that  sho  heard  that  Blest  One  say, 
Who  ne'er  on  earth  bad  chid  her, — 
"  The  little  one  may  come  to  me. 
And  let  no  man  forbid  her/' 

And  Btitl  her  patient  hope  believed 
The  mother's  soul  would  meet  her, — 

And  the  dead  sister  clasp  her  hand, 
Aud  with  a  fond  ki^s  greet  her: 

And  80  she  begged  tho  matron  kind, 
^^Tio  her  small  couch  bent  over, 

To  lay  her  closely  by  their  side 
Beneath  the  green  turf  cover. 

Tet  ones  more  on  her  pillow  spread 

The  slender  store  of  treasures, 
That  in  her  health,  when  school  was  done, 

Had  been  her  pla^'mat^^  pleasures. 

Book, — basket,— doll. — tho  few  bright  things 
That  cheered  her  brief  existence, — 

She  fain  would  give  her  brothers  twain, 
And  sister  at  a  distance: 

With  gentle  care  she  parcelled  out 
These  last  bequests  of  kindness, — 

Mid  feeble  strength,  and  failing  breath, 
And  dcatk's  increasing  blindness : 

So  then,  in  coffined  crib  she  slept, 

A  mock  and  broken  blossom, — 
White  lily-buda  in  her  thin  hands, — 

^Vbitc  rosebuds  on  her  bosom- 
Let  none  contemn  tho  simple  faith. 

That  in  her  grave  she  beareth, — 
The  passport  of  a  God  of  Love, 

Who  for  the  loving  careth : 

The  signet  of  His  kingdom's  peac« 

Unto  the  lowly  given, — 
The  promise,  that  the  pure  in  heart 

Shall  SCO  His  fac«  in  heaven. 


[Written  for  Gleaaon's  Pictorial.] 

ELDORADO. 

No.  IV. 


BT     THOMAS     BULPINOH. 


Walter  Raleigh  was  bom  in  the  year  1552,  in  Devonshire, 
England,  and  received  a  good  education,  completed  bv  a  residence 
of  two  years  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  joined  a  volunteer  corps  of  English  to  sen^e  in  France  in 
aid  of  the  Protestant  cause.  Afterwards  he  served  five  years  in 
the  Netheilands.  In  1576  he  accompanied  his  half-brother,  Sir 
Humplirey  Gilbert,  on  an  expedition  to  colonize  some  part  of  North 
America,  which  expedition  was  unsuccessful.  We  next  find  him 
commanding  a  company  of  the  royal  troops  in  Ireland,  during  the 
rebellion  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  In  consequence  of  some 
eerious  differences  which  arose  between  him  and  his  superior  officer, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  I'cpair  to  court  to  justify  himself.  It  was 
at  this  time  an  incident  occurred  which  recommended  him  to  the 
queen's  notice,  and  was  the  foundation  of  his  fortunes.  Raleigh 
Btood  in  the  crowd  one  day  where  the  queen  passed  on  foot,  and 
when  she  came  to  a  spot  of  muddy  ground,  and  hcsiUited  for  a 
moment  where  to  step,  he  sprang  fonvard,  and  throwing  from  his 
shoulders  bis  handsome  cloak  {"his  clothes  being  then,"  savs  a 
quaint  old  writer,  "  a  considerable  part  of  his  estate  "),  he  spread 
it  over  the  mud,  so  that  the  queen  pnssed  over  dry  sliod,  doubtless 
giving  an  approving  look  to  ihe  handsome  and  quick-witted  young 
officer.  There  is  another  stoiy  which  is  not  less  probable,  because 
it  is  not  less  in  character  with  both  the  parties.  Finding  some 
hopes  of  the  queen's  favor  glancing  on  him,  he  wrote  on  a  window 
where  it  was  likely  to  meet  her  eye  : 

"  Fain  would  I  climb  bat  ths.t  I  fear  to  fall." 
And  her  majesty  espying  it,  wrote  underneath  : 

'■If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  wherefore  climb  at  all," 

His  progress  in  the  queen's  favor  was  enhanced  by  his  demeanor 
when  the  matter  in  dispute  between  Iiira  and  liis  superior  officer 
was  brought  before  the  privy  council,  and  each  party  was  called 
upon  to  plead  his  own  cause.  "  What  advantage  he  had  in  the 
case  in  controversy,"  says  a  contemporaiy  writer,  "I  know  not, 
but  he  had  mucli  the  better  in  the  manner  of  telling  his  talc." 
The  result  was  that  he  became  a  man  of  "  no  slight  mark  " — "  he 
had  gotten  the  queen's  oar  in  a  trice  " — "  she  took  him  for  a  kind 
of  oracle  " — and  "  loved  to  hear  his  reasons  to  her  demands  " — or 
in  more  modem  plirasc,  "his  replies  to  her  questions." 

The  reign  of  Queen  Elizabetli  lias  been  called  the  heroic  ago  of 
England.  And,  let  us  remember,  the  England  of  that  day  is  ours, 
as  much  as  theirs,  who  still  bear  the  name  of  Englishmen.  The 
men  whose  gallant  deeds  we  now  record,  were  our  ancestors,  and 
their  glory  is  our  inheritance. 

The  Reformation  in  religion  had  nwakened  all  the  energies  of 
the  human  mind.  It  had  roused  against  England  fonnidable  ene- 
mies, among  which  Spain  was  the  most  powerful  and  the  most 
intensely  hostile.     She  fitted  out  the  famous  Armada  to  invado 


England,  and  England  on  her  part  sent  various  expeditions  to 
annoy  the  Spaniai'ds  in  their  lately  acquired  possessions  in  South 
America.  These  expeditions  were  generally  got  up  by  private 
adventurers,  the  queen  and  her  great  nobles  often  taking  a  share 
in  them.  When  there  was  nominal  peace  mth  Spain,  such  enter- 
prises were  professedly  for  discovery  and  colonization,  though  the 
adventurers  could  not  always  keep  their  hands  off  a  rich  prize  of 
Spanish  property  that  fell  in  their  way;  but  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  there  was  open  war  betiveen  the  two 
powers  ;  and  then  these  expeditions  had  for  their  first  object  the 
annoyance  of  Spain,  and  discovery  and  colonization  for  their 
second. 

We  find  Raleigh,  after  fortune  began  to  smile  upon  him,  en- 
gaged in  a  second  expedition,  with  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  for  dis- 
covery and  colonization  in  America.  He  fm-nished,  from  his  o^^ii 
means,  a  ship  called  the  "  Raleigh,"  on  board  of  which  he  em- 
barked, but  when  a  few  days  out,  a  contagious  disease  breaking 
out  among  the  crew,  he  put  back  into  port,  and  rclinqiiished  the 
expedition.  Sir  Humphrey,  mth  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  reached 
Newfoundland  without  accident,  took  possession  of  the  island, 
and  left  a  colony  there.  He  then  set  out  e^cploring  along  tho 
American  coast  to  the  south,  he  himself  doing  all  the  work  in  Ids 
little  ten-ton  cutter,  the  sen-ice  being  too  dangerous  for  the  larger 
vessels  to  venture  on.  He  spent  the  summer  in  this  labor,  till 
toward  the  end  of  August,  when  in  a  violent  storm,  one  of  the 
larger  vessels,  the  Delight,  was  lost  with  all  her  crew.  The 
Golden  Hind  and  Squirrel  were  now  left  alone  of  the  five  ships. 
Their  provisions  were  running  short,  and  the  season  far  advanced, 
and  Sir  Humphrey  reluctantly  concluded  to  lay  his  course  for 
home.  He  still  continued  in  the  small  vessel,  though  vehemently 
urged  by  his  friends  to  remove  to  the  larger  one.  "I  will  not  for- 
sake my  little  company,  going  homeward,"  said  he,  "with  whom 
I  have  passed  so  many  stonns  and  perils."  On  the  ninth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  weather  was  rough,  and  the  cutter  was  with  difficulty 
kept  afloat,  straggling  with  the  violence  of  the  waves.  When  the 
vessels  came  within  hearing  distance.  Sir  Humphrey  cried  out  to 
his  companions  in  the  Hind,  "  Be  of  good  courage,  wc  are  as  near 
to  heaven  by  sea  as  by  land."  "  That  night,  at  about  twelve 
o'clock,"  writes  the  historian  of  the  voyage,  who  was  himself  one 
of  the  adventurers,  "  the  cutter  being  ahead  of  us  in  the  Gulden 
Hind,  suddenly  her  lights  were  out,  and  the  watch  cried,  *  The 
general  is  cast  away!"  which  Avas  too  true."  So  perished  a 
Christian  hero  !  It  was  a  fine  edj^Br  a  mortal  man.  Let  us  not 
call  it  sad  or  tragic,  but  heroic  and 'sublime. 

Raleigh,  not  discouraged  by  the  ill  success  of  this  expedition, 
shortly  after  obtained  letters  patent  for  another  enterprise  of  the 
same  kind,  on  the  same  terms  as  had  been  gi-anted  to  Sir  Hum- 
phrey. Two  barks  were  sent  to  explore  some  undiscovered  part 
of  America,  north  of  Florida,  aud  look  out  for  a  favorable  situa- 
tion for  the  proposed  colony.  This  expedition  landed  on  Roanoke 
Island,  near  the  mouth  of  Albemarle  Sound.  Having  taken  fonnal 
possession  of  the  country  for  the  Queen  of  England  and  her  ser- 
vant. Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  they  returned,  and  gave  so  fiivorable  an 
account  of  the  country  that  her  majesty  allowed  it  to  be  called 
Virginia,  after  herself,  a  virgin  queen.  The  next  year,  Raleigh 
sent  out  a  second  expedition,  and  left  a  colony  of  a  hundred  men, 
which  was  the  first  colony  planted  by  Englishmen  on  the  conti- 
nent of  America.  Soon  after,  Raleigh  sent  a  third  expedition  with 
a  hundred  and  fifty  colonists  ;  but  having  now  expended  ^£40,000 
upon  these  attempts,  and  being  unable  to  persist  further,  or  weary 
of  waiting  so  long  for  profitable  returns,  he  assigned  over  his  pa- 
tent to  a  company  of  merchants  and  withdrew  from  further  prose- 
cution of  the  entei*prise. 

The  years  which  followed  were  tho  busiest  of  Raleigh's  adven- 
turous life.  He  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  defeat  of  tho 
Spanish  Armada;  and,  in  the  triumphant  procession  to  return 
thanks  at  St.  Paul's  for  that  great  deliverance,  he  was  conspicu- 
ous as  commander  of  the  queen's  guard.  He  was  a  member  of 
Parliament,  yet  engaged  personally  in  two  naval  expeditions 
against  the  Spaniards,  from  which  he  I'caped  honor  but  no  profit, 
and  was  at  the  lieight  of  favor  with  the  queen.  But  during  his 
absence  at  sea,  the  queen  discovered  that  an  inti'igue  existed  be- 
tween Raleigh  and  one  of  the  maids  of  honor,  which  was  an 
offence  particularly  displeasing  to  Elizabeth,  who  loved  to  fancy 
that  all  her  handsome  young  courtiers  were  too  mucli  attached  to 
herself  to  be  capable  oS||pving  any  other  object.  Raleigh  on  his 
return  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  and  on  being  re- 
leased, after  a  short  confinement,  retired  to  his  estate  in  Dorset- 
shire. It  was  during  this  retirement  that  he  formed  his  scheme  for 
the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Eldorado.  It  had  long  been  a  sub- 
ject of  meditation  to  Raleigli,  who  declares  in  the  dedication  of 
his  History  of  Guiana,  published  after  his'  return,  that  "many 
ycai'S  since  he  had  knowledge  by  relation  of  that  mighty,  rich  and 
beautiful  empire  of  Guiana,  and  of  that  great  and  golden  city 
which  the  Spaniards  call  EUlurado,  and  the  naturals  Ma'noa." 
"  It  is  not  possible,"  says  one  of  the  historians  of  these  events, 
"  that  Raleigh  could  have  believed  the  existence  of  such  a  king- 
dom. Credulity  was  not  the  vice  of  his  nature,  but  having  formed 
the  project  of  colonizing  Guiana,  he  employed  these  fables  as  baits 
for  vulgar  cupidity."  Other  writers  judge  him  more  favorably. 
It  is  probably  tnie  that  he  believed  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
country  as  Eldorado,  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  put  faith 
in  all  the  man-ellous  details  which  accompanied  the  main  fact  in 
popular  narration. 


[Gathered  for  Gleason'fl  Pictorial.] 
DAILY  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST. 


BT  BEIT:  PERUT  POORB. 

[The  following  daily  record  of  past  evonta  will  be  continued  from  week  to  weefe  ; 
exhibiting  a  Echedule  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  paat, 
'^itb  Buch  dato  and  data  aa  will  interest  and  instruct.] 


1710.- 
1777.- 
Q  Ohio. 
1807.- 
1833.- 
1839.- 
1847.- 

300  B 
1711.- 
1746.- 
1779.- 
1782.- 
1813.- 
1842.- 


OCTOBER     FIKST. 

-New  England  fleet  captured  Annapolis  Royal. 

-Col.  Clark  organized  expedition  against  French  posts 

-First  steamboat  passed  from  New  Tork  to  Albany. 
-Deposits  removed  from  U.  S.  Bank. 
-Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  opened. 
-Steam  factory  at  Portland  unroofed  by  a  tornado. 

OCTOnER     SECOND. 

C. — Aristotle,  philosophical  ■wi'iter,  died. 
-Great  fire  in  Boston. 

-Gen.  Peter  Mulilenburg  bom— he  died  Oct.  2,  1807. 
-Major  Andre  executed  as  a  spy, 
-Gen.  Charles  Lee  died  at  Philadelphia,  aged  51. 
-Battle  of  the  Thames — Tecumseh  killed. 
-Rev.  Dr.  AV.  E.  Channing  died,  aged  62. 

OCTOBER    THIRD. 

1535. — ^French  under  Jacques  Carticr  visit  Montreal. 

1782. — Commodore  Lewis  Warrhagton  bora  at  WilUamsbarg, 
Virginia. 

1795. — Austrians  and  Sardinians  defeated  at  Borghetto  by  tho 
French. 

1799. — Gen.  Harrison  elected  delegate  to  Congress  from  N.  W. 
Territory. 

1851. — Heavy  gale  at  Prince  Edward's  Island,  damaging  fishing 
fleet. 

OCTOBEK    FOURTH. 

1777. — Rcvolntionary  battle  of  Germantown. 
1812. — ^British  repulsed  at  Ogdensburg,  by  Gen.  Brown. 
1812. — Battle  between  the  Russians  and  retreating  French,  at 
Golowino. 
1839. — ^Destructive  fires  at  Philadelphia  and  at  Aiken,  S.  C. 
1844. — Terrific  gales  at  Key  West  and  Havana. 
1845. — Griffin,  near  Quebec,  devastated  by  fire. 

OCTOBER   FIFTH. 

1690. — ^New  England  fleet  repulsed  at  Qnebec. 

1780. — H.  Laurens,  Continental  Minister  to  Holland,  imprison- 
ed at  London. 

1786. — Great  freshet  at  Baltimore,  destroying  much  property. 

1795. — Gen.  Bonaparte  "conquered  quiet"  in  Paris  with  his 
artillery. 

1842. — New  York  Croton  Water  Board  organized. 

1851. — Kossuth  arrived  at  Gibraltar  in  the  "  IVIississippi." 

OCTOBER    SIXTH. 

1743. — ^N.  Pike,  an  eminent  arithmetician,  born  at  Somers- 
woith,  N.  H. 

1773. — Louis  PhiUppe  of  Orleans  born. 

1798.— Rev.  Robert  Biiird,  D.  D.,  born. 

1779. — British  transport,  with  214  Hessians,  taken  by  Capt. 
Taylor. 

1781. — Adj't  Gen.  Scammel  died  of  a  wound  received  at  York- 
town. 

OCTOBER    SETENTH. 

1682. — Wm.  Penn  landed  at  Newcastle  from  the  "  Welcome." 

1774. — First  Provincial  Congress  met  at  Salem,  Mass. 

1775. — Bristol,  R.  I.,  blockaded  by  the  British  fleet. 

1780. — ^Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  which  crushed  "loyalism" 
in  the  colonies. 

1849. — Edgar  A.  Poe,  brilliant  and  erratic  poet,  died  at  Balti- 
more. 

1850. — Great  disunion  meeting  at  Natchez,  Miss. 


A  SIORAL  LESSON  FOR  CROAKERS. 

An  eccentric  la\vyer,  named  Burgess,  many  years  ago  lived  in 
a  New  England  village,  and  became  quite  famous  for  hi.s  "skepti- 
cal opinions."  Attending  a  to^-n  meeting,  after  its  adjoui-nment 
ho  lingered  among  the  groups  of  substantial  farmer-deacons  who 
composed  it,  and  listened  to  the  prevailmg  conversation.  Tho 
bad  weather,  the  fly,  the  rot,  the  drought  and  the  wet  were  duly 
discussed,  when  some  one  turned  to  Burgess,  and  asked,  "  How 
comes  on  your  gaiden  1"  "  I  never  plant  anything,"  replied 
Burgess,  with  a  solemn  face  :  "  I  am  afraid  even  to  put  a  potato 
into  the  ground."  "  It's  no  wonder,"  groaned  one  of  the  most 
eminently  pious  persons  present,  *'  it's  no  wonder,  for  a  man  who 
disbelieves  in  revealed  religion  could  not  expect  to  have  his  labors 
blessed."  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  failing  in  a  reward  for  my  work," 
replied  Burgess,  "  but  I  am  afraid  that  agricultural  labor  would 
make  me  profane.  If  I  planted  a  single  potato,  what  would  be 
the  result  f  Why  I  should  get  up  in  the  morning,  look  about, 
and  growi — '  It's  going  to  rain,  and  it  will  ruin  my  potato  ;*  then 
I  should,  in  dry  weather,  say,  '  The  drought  will  kill  my  potato ;' 
then  I  should  be  unhappy  because  the  '  rot '  might  destroy  my 
potato ;  in  fact,  gentlemen,"  concluded  Burgess,  in  a  solemn 
manner,  "  I  should  be  afniid  to  do  anytliing  that  would  induce 
me  constantly  to  distrust  ProWdcnce."  The  reproof  was  keenly 
felt  by  many  present ;  and  for  months  afterward,  the  farmers,  with 
a  fear  of  Burgess  before  their  eyes,  talked  of  the  blessings  rather 
than  the  evils  attending  their  daily  labors. — Boston  JournaL 


A  peaceful  conscience,  honest  thoughts,  virtuous  actions,  and 
an  indifiFcrcnce  for  casual  events,  are  lilessings  without  end  or 
measure.  This  consummated  state  of  felicity  is  only  a  submis- 
sion to  the  dictate  of  right  nature.  The  foundation  of  it  is  wis- 
dom and  virtue  ;  tlie  knowledge  of  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  the 
confonnity  of  the  will  to  that  knowledge. — Sejteca. 


Baldness. — The  prevalent  tendency  to  baldness  has  caused 
much  discussion.  The  London  Quarterly  Review  atti-ibutes  it  to 
the  common  silk  hat,  which  is  impervious  to  the  air  aud  thus  keeps 
the  head  at  a  high  temperature.  In  support  of  this  theory,  it  is 
mentioned  that  soldiers  in  hclmeted  regiments  are  more  often 
bald  than  the  rest  of  the  army,  for  the  reason  that  their  helmets 
are  more  impermeable  to  tlie  air  than  the  hats  of  other  soldiers, 
the  principle  being  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  silk  hat,  of 
heating  the  head. 
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ED1TOR1.1L  MEL^AJVGE. 

Thoy  arc  raising  excellent  tobacco  in  Minnesota,  and  the  valley 

of  the  Connecticut. The  editor  of  the  Bclf;ist  (JMc.)  Jouraal, 

o  democratic  paper,  takes  the  defeat  of  his  piirty  quite  coolly.  He 
desires  some  one  of  his  readei^s  to  loan  him  a  copy  of  "  Baxter's 
Saints'  Rest,"    He  wants  to  read  some  good  hook  in  which  there 

is  no  allusion  to  politics. Gen.  Cass  is  the  richest  man  in 

Michigan.     He  is  worth  54.000,000. Samuel  Church,  Chief 

Justice  of  Connecticut,  died  at  Xc^^■to\>^l,  lately,  in  the  70th  year 
of  lus  age.  Judge  Church,  during  his  long  life,  had  iillcd  many 
otfices  'inthin  the  gift  of  his  native  State,  and  was  highly  esteemed 

by  all  who  knew  him. Willard,  the  manager  of  the  Howard 

Athenieum,  Boston,  is  said  to  have  retired  with  the  comfortiible 

sum  of  644,000,  the  profits  for  two  years. Some  men  have 

nothing  but  a  front ;  just  like  houses  which,  for  want  of  a  good 
foundation,  h.ave  not  been  finished.  After  the  first  salutation,  the 
couvci-sation  is  at  an  end ;  for  the  pool  of  words  is  soon  drained, 

when  tlic  understanding  is  shallow, Coasting  vessels  arriving 

at  Xew  York,  if  boiu'ded  by  the  revenue  cutter  and  found  without 
a  manifest,  are  fined  S20. — —In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  all  the 
coff"ee-hoascs  are  closed  on  the  Sabbath.  The  city  council  has 
enacted  a  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sunday,  which  is 
strictly  enforced.  This  is  worthy  of  note,  as  showing  that  the 
West  also  is  waking  up  to  the  great  necessity  of  imposing  some 

cheek  upon  the  most  prolific  source  of  crime. Mi\  BeujamJn 

Cole,  in  Providence,  had  his  hand  blown  off  by  the  explosion  of  a 
powder-flask  he  was  holding.     He  was  smoking  a  pipe  at  the 

time. An  immense  amount  of  fraud  and  corruption,  covered 

over  by  perjury,  has  been  discovered  in  the  management  of  the 
New  York  prisons.  Commissioners  are  examiniiig  into  the 
charges,  and  some  of  the  officers  examined  have  been  an-ested  for 

perjury  in  giving  their  testimony. A  reproof  has  more  effect 

when  it  comes  by  a  side-wind,  than  if  it  were  levelled  directly  at 

the  person. It  is  said  that  Miss  Lucy  Stone  is,  in  accordance 

with  the  acknowledged  rights  of  woman,  about  to  take  to  herself 
a  husband.     The  beloved  one  whom  she  has  selected  for  her  pait- 

ncr  in  future  life,  is  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Cincinnati. John 

Black,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  from 
Mississippi,  and  late  of  Louisiana,  died  in  Winchester,  Vii'ginia, 

on  the  29th  of  August. A  little  girl  in  Dajton,  Ohio,  fell 

fifty-four  feet  down  into  a  well  into  six  feet  of  water.  Her  mother 
heard  her  cries,  and  pulled  her  out  by  the  bucket-string,  the  child 
holding  on  by  her  hands.  In  an  hour  afterwards  she  was  as  lively 
as  a  cricket. Weak  men  are  generally  most  loquacious,  think- 
ing to  make  up  in  number  of  words  that  which  is  wanting  in 

weight. Silver,  copper,  lead  and  plaster  of  Paris  have  been 

found  in  abundance  in  Western  Vu-ginia  and  East  Tennessee 
during  recent  railroad  excavations.  As  yet,  however,  more  money 
has  been  made  in  selling  the  mineral   lands   than  in  working 

them. The  iron  pavement  is  very  much  liked  in  New  York. 

It  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  Russ.     Why  don't  we  have  it  here  1 

Some  of  our  streets  arc  wretchedly  paved. While  three  boys 

were  playing  in  a  yawl  boat,  at  Detroit,  lately,  a  sturgeon  about 
six  feet  in  length,  leaped  out  of  his  element,  and  fell  floundering 
into  the  boat,  and  the  boys  killed  him.     He  weighed  over  one 

hundred  pounds. A  too  gi-eat  credulity  is  great  simplicity; 

and  to  believe  nothing,  because  our  narrow  capacities  cannot  com- 
prehend it,  is  a  great  stupidity. ■  The  young  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin is  represented  to  be  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition.  With 
the  liberal  aid  of  Congress,  the  school  fund  is  estimated  at  five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  revenue  from  it  alone,  this  year,  is 
S150,000.  The  State  debt  is  limited  by  the  constitution  to  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  — —  Two  Germans  were  instantly  killed 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  lately,  by  the  foul  air  of  a  well  wliich 

they  were  attempting  to  clean. Grabe,  right  hand  man  of  the 

king  of  Prussia's  company,  first  foot  guards,  died  at  Potsdam,  in 
August.     He  was  the  tallest  soldier  in  Europe — seven  feet  one 

inch. The  Glen  Haven  water  cure  establishment,  at  the  head 

of  Skcneateles  Lake,  was  destroyed  by  fire  lately. 


THE  BLUE  RIDGE  TIDTXEL. 

A  Virginian  paper  states  that  this  famous  entei-prise  is  being 
pushed  as  fast  as  possible.  Laborers  are  employed  day  and  night 
upon  the  -work,  and  the  present  average  progress  is  about  fifty- 
three  feet  per  month.  The  whole  length  of  the  tunnel  will  be  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet,  of  which  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ninety-eight  remain  still  to  be  bored.  One  great 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  workmen  has  been  caused  by  the  col- 
lection of  large  quantities  of  water  about  the  scene  of  operations. 
This  is  now  removed  by  the  aid  of  horse  power  and  a  sjqihon  two 
thousand  feet  long,  the  longest  in  the  world,  which  discharges  sev- 
enty gallons  per  minute.  Pure  air  is  supplied  hy  means  of  blow- 
ing machines,  which  force  in  the  external  air  through  iron  pipes. 
The  total  cost  of  expelling  the  water  and  of  ventilation  is  two 
hundred  and  thii-ty  dollars  a  week.  It  is  thqught  that  the  entire 
cost  of  the  tunnel,  when  finished,  which  will  probably  be  in  the 
summer  of  1857,  will  amount  to  5350,000. 


PopUDATios  OP  PoETLAND.— A  ceusus  of  thc  clty  of  Port^ 
land,  Maine,  has  just  been  taken,  which  shows  5,  population  of 
25,413  persons,  being  an  increase  of  4599  over  thc  census  of  1850, 
which  gave  a  total  of  20,319.  The  number  of  school  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  is  5696.  During  tlie  la,st  four 
years,  the  annual  mortahty  has  been  as  follows:  in  1851,418; 
1852,384;  1853,428;  1854,556. 


Francis  Demming,  of  South  Wilmington,  has  an  apple  tree, 
set  out  last  spi'ing,  which  has  produced  one  crop  this  season,  and 
is  now  in  blossom  for  another. 

A  superb  bust  of  the  late  Jonas  Chickering  has  just  been  com- 
pleted by  Tliomas  Ball  and  placed  in  his  saloon.  This  perform- 
ance gives  Mr.  Ball  rank  with  the  best  sculptors  of  his  age,  being 
alike  perfect  in  resemblance  and  finish  of  execution.  He  purposes 
an  immediate  visit  to  Europe  for  several  years. 

The  intelligence  respecting  the  corn  crop  grows  daily  more  en- 
couraging. Tliere  is  but  little  room  to  doubt,  that  while  the  crop 
is  not  so  abundant  as  usual,  it  is  still  sufiicieutly  so  to  meet  all  the 
demands  for  consumption  that  are  likely  to  ai-ise.  There  is  also 
a  large  amount  of  old  corn  on  hand. 

The  usual  charge  for  seeing  the  natural  bridge  in  Virginia  has 
been  hitherto  fifty  cents.  The  proprietor  says  ;  *'  Presuming  that 
this  regulation  has  been  in  existence  sufficiently  long  to  have  be- 
come generally  known,  I  have  determined  to  raise  the  price  of  ad- 
mittance to  one  dollar."     Good  reasoning  that. 

A  monument  is  shortly  to  be  erected  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to 
the  memory  of  Levi  Woodbury.  The  shaft,  t^vcnty-three  feet  in 
height,  rests  on  a  base  whereon  is  a  medallion  in  marble,  present- 
ing a  bust  of  Judge  Woodbuiy  of  the  size  of  life.  It  is  to  be 
placed  in  his  family  enclosure  in  the  Auburn  Sti'cet  Cemetery. 

The  Massachusetts  Anns  Company,  at  Chicopee  Falls,  are  now 
consti'ucting  for  the  British  government  a  complete  set  of  machin- 
ery for  doing  gun-work.  The  machines  are  modelled  from  those 
at  thc  arsenal  in  Springfield,  which  every  one  who  has  visited 
there  has  seen  to  their  astonishment  and  admiration.  They  per- 
form the  work  in  the  most  efficient  and  perfect  manner. 

In  the  Straff'ord  county,  N.  H.,  Common  Pleas  Court,  Stephen 
Leighton  has  recovered  a  verdict  for  S469  29  against  Dr.  Benton 
W.  Sargent,  for  malpractice  in  setting  the  defendant's  broken 
ankle.  These  are  the  ugliest  cases  brought  into  the  courts — a 
great  deal  worse  for  the  doctors  than  thousands  of  other  cases 
Svhere  the  patients  do  not  "  recover  "  at  all. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  is  showing  the  vast  ad- 
vantage American  commerce  is  destined  to  derive  from  intercourse 
with  the  Japanese.  Exports  from  that  country  at  present  consist 
of  copper,  camphor,  lacquered  ware  and  papier  mache  work,  china, 
silk  stuff's,  rice,  saki,  soy ;  and  they  import  sugar,  elephants'  tusks, 
tin,  lead,  iron,  cloths,  chintzes,  clocks,  watches,  spectacles,  and 
looking-glasses. 

It  is  stated  that  coal  has  declined  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  at 
Philadelphia,  and  that  it  is  accumulating  on  the  wharves  of  that 
city.  The  dealers  who  have  not  laid  in  their  full  stocks  at  the 
highest  rates,  and  when  freights  were  high,  can  aff'ord  to  make 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  their  retail  prices,  and  those  who  are 
not  so  lucky  will  have  occasion  to  speculate  on  the  muta,bility  of 
trade. 

A  fire  broke  out  two  or  three  days  ago  in  the  mansion  of  J.  Van 
Rensselaer,  Esq.,  of  Saratoga  Springs,  which  originated  in  a  heap 
of  rags,  satm-ated  with  linseed  oil,  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  col- 
oring matter  used  in  staining  window  sashes.  The  fire  was  ex- 
tinguished ■without  much  damage.  Mi*.  Van  Rensselaer  prepared 
some  rags  saturated  with  a  like  mixture,  and  putting  tliem  safely 
away,  in  a  few  hours  they  broke  into  a  flame  ! 


Slaves  ix  Massachcsetts. — According  to  the  census  taken 
by  order  of  government,  in  the  last  month  of  1754  (a  hundred 
years  ago),  the  number  of  slaves  in  Massachusetts  was  then  about 
2590,  of  which  1270  were  in  Boston. 


lUajislbe   (!3atljLTing0. 


Jbreign  Items. 

The  famous  Hahnemann  Hospital,  in  Hamburg,  has  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  furniture  and  effects  have  been  sold  at  auction. 

The  steamship  Cleopatra,  airived  at  Quebec  from  Liveriwol,  re- 
ports passing  a  great  many  icebergs  on  entering  the  Straits  of 
Belle  Isle,  and  a  great  many  in  thc  Straits. 

Two  steamers  of  two  thousand  tons  each  are  actually  on  the 
stocks  at  Nantes,  to  be  fitted  with  chlorofonn  engines,  and  to  ply 
between  Havre  and  New  York. 

Chevalier  Bonelli,  of  Turin,  has  an  invention  for  the  application 
of  electricity  to  weaving.  It  has  been  pronounced  entirely  suc- 
cessful, as  well  in  London  and  Paris  as  at  Turin. 

The  average  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  in  England  last 
year  was  forty  cents  a  day.  The  wages  of  journeymen  cai-penters 
now,  in  Waterford,  Ireland,  are  83  cents  a  day. 

The  London  Times,  speaking  of  a  recent  militaiy  trial  in  that 
city,  says  :  "  An  English  baiTack  seems  to  be  a  something  between 
a  brothel  and  a  cockpit,  as  cockpits  were  a  half  century  ago." 

The  amount  of  wealth  at  Sebastopol  is  computed  to  be  twenty 
million  pounds.  The  fortifications  have  cost  not  less  than  seven 
million  pounds,  and  the  military  and  naval  stores  are  of  prodigious 
value. 

London,  in  common  with  thc  rest  of  the  world,  has  been  visited 
this  year  by  cholera,  and  for  some  weeks  there  has  been  a  fright- 
ful increase  of  the  scourge.  The  last  report  shows  a  falling  off" 
in  the  ratio  of  increase. 

Tlie  Munich  exhibition  has  been  opened  with  the  ceremonial  by 
the  king  of  Bavaria.  The  number  of  exhibitors  amount  to  6588, 
of  which  2331  are  Bavarians,  1477  Anstrians,  and  767  Prussians; 
Wurterabm-g  gives  443,  and  Saxony  446. 

Among  the  curiosities  to  be  transmitted  from  India  to  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  Paris,  next  year  is  a  carpet  of  ivory.  It  is  twenty 
feet  long  by  six  broad,  and  made  of  long  strips  of  ivory,  plaited 
like  matting.     The  price  fixed  upon  it  is  about  S1450. 

A  letter  from  Rome,  in  the  Messagere  di  Modena,  states  that 
at  the  present  moment  there  are  seven  cardinals'  hats  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  pope,  and  that  an  eighth  is  likely  to  be  soon  vacant 
by  thc  death,  which  is  daily  expected,  of  the  archbishop  of  Braza 
(Portugal),  cardinal  of  Figerado. 

The  new  stamp  act  passed  by  the  English  govei-nment  goes  in- 
to effect  on  and  after  October  10th.  This  act  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  tax  on  bills  of  exchange  draivn  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  payable  therein;  it  is  one  of  the  new  modes  of  i-ais- 
ing  funds  for  the  war. 

The  great  American  hotel  in  Paris  is  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, at  a  cost  of  twelve  millions  of  francs ;  its  location 
is  nearly  opposite  the  Palais  Royal,  and  facing  the  new  Louvre, 
and  with  its  thousand  rooms,  and  every  advantage  of  modern  el- 
egance and  improvement,  it  wiU  offer  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
continent  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  of  ^Vmerican  hotcldora. 

The  event  wliich  had  excited  the  most  interest  lately,  has  been 
the  grand  military  display  at^Boulogne.  The  camp  is  now  com- 
pletely organized,  and  consists  of  100,000  men  of  all  arms.  In 
militaiy  parlance  it  is  called  thc  army  of  the  north.  It  will  re- 
main in  camp  until  the  spring,  and  then  be  drafted  into  active  ser- 
vice, as  it  may  be  i-equired,  to  be  opposed  to  the  enemy.  Louis 
Napoleon  in  person  commands  the  manffiuvres.  Besides  the  great 
dignitaries  of  various  countries  present,  there  were  many  thousands 
of  native  visitors  from  Paris  and  elsewhere,  and  no  less  than  15,000 
English  excursionists. 


Sanbs  of  ©ol^. 


....  In  table  talk,  I  prefer  the  pleasant  and  witty  before  the 
learned  and  grave. — Montaigne. 

....  There  is  a  kind  of  magic  in  truth  which  forcibly  carries 
the  mind  along  with  it.  Men  readily  embrace  the  dictate  of  sin- 
cere reason. — 'l\irkish  Spy. 

....  The  spleen  does  sometimes  great  service  to  company ;  it 
makes  iU  nature  pass  for  ill  health,  dulness  for  gravity,  and  igno- 
rojice  for  reservedness. — Collier. 

....  The  greatest  ornament  of  an  illustrious  h'fe  is  modesty 
and  humility,  which  go  a  great  way  in  the  character  eren  of  the 
most  exalted  princes. — Napoleon. 

I  find  it  a  very  hard  thing  to  undergo  misfortunes ;  but  to 

be  content  with  a  competent  measure  of  fortime,  and  to  avoid 
greatness,  I  think  a  very  easy  matter. — Montaigne. 

....  Sincerity  is  to  speak  as  we  think,  to  do  as  we  pretend  and 
profess,  to  peiforai  and  make  good  what  we  promise,  and  really  to 
be  what  we  would  seem  aud  appear  to  be. — Tillotson. 

Among  all  the  other  virtues,  humility,  the  lowest,  is  pre- 
eminent. It  is  the  safest,  because  it  is  always" at  anchor;  and  that 
man  may  be  truly  said  to  Uve  the  most  content  in  his  calling,  that 
strives  to  live  within  the  compass  of  it. — Richtcr. 

....  The  reason  of  things  lies  in  a  narrow  compass  if  the  mind 
could  at  any  time  be  so  happy  as  to  light  upon  it.  Most  of  the 
writings  and  discourses  in  thc  world  are  but  illustration  and  rhe- 
toric, which  signify  nothing  to  a  mind  in  pursuit  of  thc  philosophi- 
cal truth  of  things. — Dr.  South. 


loker's  JJuligct. 

Tlie  movement  that  was  "on  foot"  has  taken  a  carriage. 

If  the  doctor  orders  bark,  has  not  the  patient  a  right  to  growl  ? 

The  young  man  who  stood  on  his  own  merits  became  very  much 
fatigued  with  the  performance. 

In  Australia  it  costs  half  a  dollar  to  look  at  a  beefsteak.  To 
indulge,  you  must  draw  a  V,  and  be  sen'ed  lightly  at  that. 

Some  malicious  persons  assext  that  the  letters' M.  D.,  which  are 
placed  after  physicians'  names,  means  "Money  Down." 

An  Irish  editor,  in  speaking  of  the  miseries  of  Ireland,  says : — 
"  Her  cup  of  misery  has  been  for  ages  over/lowing,  and  is  not  yet 

Mrs.  Hollyhock  thinks  it  veiy  strange  that  quicksilver,  in  a 
small  glass  tube,  should  produce  such  warm,  weather  by  simply 
rising  in  it. 

The  papers  have  discovered  some  grass  from  the  "path  of  recti- 
tude." We  fear  that  path  must  be  sadly  overgrown  with  grass, 
it  is  so  little  travelled  now-a-days. 

Mrs.  Partington  advises  all  young  people  afflicted  with  prepara- 
tion of  the  heart,  to  apply  the  cataract  of  mustard  to  draw  ott  tho 
information ;  and  she  says  she  has  never  known  a  failure  where 
tliis  device  is  followed. 

If  you  carve  a  goose,  and  it  should  be  tough,  and  slip  off  the 
dish  through  your  awkwardness  and  fall  into  a  lady's  lap,  it's 
reckoned  polite  to  make  a  bow  and  say,  "Please,  ma'am,  may  I 
trouble  you  for  that  goose  again  V' 

GLEASON'S    PICTORIAL,   BOUND. 

"We  have  Tolumeg  I.,  n.,  IU.,  TV.,  V.  and  VI.  of  the  Pictoeial,  elegantly 
bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  superb  and  most  attractive 
parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and 
each  Vol.  contuining  nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners,  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  globe;  of  famous 
cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of  pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  mari- 
time views ;  and,  in  short,  of  an  mfinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive 
subjects;  with  title-pages  and  indexes. 

Besides  the  many  illustrations,  they  embrace  in  their  pages  a  vast  amount 
of  original  tales,  sketches,  poems,  and  novelettes,  from  the  best  American 
authors,  with  a  current  news  record  of  the  times;  altogether  forming  an 
exceedingly  novel  and  elegant  series  for  future  reference  and  present  enjoy- 
ment, both  in  regard  to  reading  matter  and  illustrations. 

For  sale  at  our  oIEce,  and  at  all  the  periodical  depots  thronghout  the 
Union,  at  S3  per  volume. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

AN  ELEGANT,  MORAL  AXD  REFISED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  origi- 
nal tales,  written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  aud  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatieally 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  MILLION, 

AND  A  WELCOME  VISITOR  TO  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

It  contaiD5  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  gi'eatest  possible  amount  of  iotelhgence.  S'o  advertisementa  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE     MAMMOTH     SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  andamuscmentof  the  general  rwader.  An  unrivalled  corps 
of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  dep.irtment  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 

®iBs©nsriia    IPAIFI11E9   ■ 

the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceads  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  in 
the  Union,  with  tho  exception  of  Glsasos's  Pictoeial. 

The  Flag  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  vrith  new  and  beautiful  type,  and 
contains  1240  square  inches,  being  a.  large  weekly  paper  of  eight  Buper^royal 
quarto  p:^3. 
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THE  PLAYMATE'S  GRAVE. 

In  the  touching;  little  picture  at  the  head 
of  this  papo,  tiiero  is  much  to  awaken 
thonghtfnl  feeling.  Who  that  has  ever  lost 
one  of  the  beloved  household  flock,  does 
not  often  visit  its  grave  with  a  sad  and  ten- 
der interest !  At  the  quiet  close  of  the  Sab- 
bath, perhaps,  when  nature  seems  hushed 
into  repose,  and  just  at  the  dawn  of  even- 
ing, when  the  moon's  mild  rays  shed  down 
a  Boftcned  radiance  over  the  scene,  how 
soothing  to  the  heart  of  the  bereaved  is 
a  visit  to  the  spot  where  lies  in  the  embrace 
of  death,  one  of  the  dear  household  treas- 
ures !  Though  the  sight  of  the  grave  may 
start  anew  the  heart's  deep  tide  of  sorrow, 
still  do  the  feet  of  the  living  often  retrace 
the  path  to  the  consecrated  spot,  and  affec- 
tion loves  to  linger  where  lie  all  that  once 
enkindled  joy  and  gladness  in  the  parental 
heart.  And  how  often  docs  the  visitor, 
perhaps  a  mother,  bear  away,  with  a  sub- 
dued and  chastened  feeling,  a  better^  calmer, 
more  euduring  spirit,  for  the  duties  of  life 
tliat  demand  au  active  labor  from  the  hands, 
and  gather  str  ingth  anew,  as  she  thinks  that 
the  departed  ot>ject  of  her  affection  is  "  not 
lost,  but  gone  before."  In  the  picture  be- 
fore us,  how  striking  is  the  air  of  mute  at- 
tention in  the  little  one's  face  as  she  notes 
the  letters,  pointed  out,  one  by  one,  of  the 
name  of  its  former  cherished  playmate  ! 
Who  can  tell  what  thoughts  come  gushing 
up  even  to  the  mind  of  such  a  little  one, 
and  what  emotions  are  mingled  with  its 
sadness  'i  or  what  feelings  are  associated 
with  the  flowers  gathered  near  the  grave  of 
its  little  pla}'fellow  1  The  pictui-e  will  pre- 
sent many  suggestions  to  tne  mind,  and  be 
its  own  best  interpreter. 


THE  ELEPHANT  PLOUGH. 

The  peculiar  and  heavy  character  of  the 
tillage  required  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane  in  India,  renders  it  necessary  to 
employ  implemcnti  of  great  strength  and 
peculiar  construction,  to  cut  and  ridge  the 
trenches,  which  arc  five  feet  apart,  and  deep 
in  proportion.  The  plough  used  for  this 
purpose,  a  representation  of  which  is  given 
Dclow,  is  of  somewhat  peculiar  construction, 
and  is  the  invention  of  Messrs.  Ransomes 
and  May,  of  Ipswich,  in  England.  It  is 
made  entirely  of  wrought  iron  and  steel, 

having  a  mould-board  on  either  side ;  and,  from  the  vast  quantity 
of  earth  it  haa  to  dislodge  in  its  progress,  requiring  great  mechan- 
ical power  to  draw  it,  it  has  been  specially  adapted  for  elephant 
labor.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  collar  prevents  the  diiver  sit- 
ting upon  the  neck.  Several  of  these  ploughs  have  been  already 
introduced  into  India,  and  report  speaks  highly  of  their  effective 
operation.  To  the  eye  of  a  Yankee  fai-mer  the  whole  tiling  must 
form  qaito  a  contrast  to  his  own  slighter  fabric 


THE    PLAYMATE  S    GRAVE. 


THE  PIKES  OF  SCANDINAVIA. 

An  English  author,  who  has  lately  published  a  work  entitled, 
"  Scandinavian  Adventures,"  tells  some  marvellous  talcs  about 
the  fish  and  fisheries  of  Noi-way  and  Sweden.  Speaking  of  tlie 
Norway  pikes,  which  in  the  numerous  rivers  and  lakes  of  that 
country  sometimes  attain  an  enormous  size,  he  relates  that  birds 
of  prey  frequently  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  rashness  in  striking  their 
talons  into  the  backs  of  these  "  fresh  water  sharks,"  while  basking 


near  the  surface.  On  one  occasion,  a  cer- 
tain M.  Eckstorn  found  the  skeleton  of  an 
osprey  perched  firmly  on  the  back  of  a  pike, 
the  fish  Iiaving:  drawn  the  fowl  under  water 
and  drowned  it.  Poor  fellow  !  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  homicide,  he  was  haunted 
throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life  by  the 
ghostly  presence  of  his  unfortunate  victim. 
At  another  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mollor  cap- 
tured a  moderately  large  pike  with  the  skel- 
eton of  a  hawk  attached  to  it.  In  a  large 
lake  in  Wcnneland,  a  ghastly  skeleton  had 
often  been  seen  to  glide  rapidly  over  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  finally  disappear 
in  its  glassy  depths.  One  day  as  a  party  of 
gentlemen  were  fishing  on  the  lake,  tlie 
boatman  suddenly  turned  the  head  of  his 
punt  around,  and  began  to  pull  for  the  shore, 
exclaiming,  "  The  water  spnte  is  there 
again  !"  He  pointed  with  his  finger,  and 
every  one  on  board  distinctly  saw  something 
like  the  horns  of  a  reindeer  progressing 
along  the  sni-face.  With  much  difficulty  the 
man  was  induced  to  row  towards  the  object 
of  his  terror,  and  one  of  the  party  fired  his 
lifle  with  deadly  effect.  On  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  prize,  it  was  found  to  be  an 
enormous  pike,  with  the  skeleton  of  an  eagle 
firmly  fixed  upon  his  back.  Mr.  Lloyd, 
the  author  of  tJie  work,  leaves  unrecorded 
the  most  wonderful  of  all  pikes.  The  Nortli 
British  Review  states  that,  according  to 
Conrad  Gesner,  tliere  was  captured  in  Sua^ 
bia,  in  tlie  year  1497,  a  pike,  to  whom  all 
others  of  his  species  were  as  Lilliputians 
compared  with  Brobdignanians.  He  was 
nineteen  feet  long  and  weighed  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds.  A  brass  ring  was  at- 
tached to  the  animal,  upon  which  was  en- 
graved in  Greek  the  foUoiving  sentence  :  "I 
am  the  fish  which  was  first  of  all  put  into 
this  lake  by  tlie  hands  of  the  Grovemor  of 
the  Universe,  Frederick  the  Second,  the  5th 
of  October,  1230."  According  to  this  in- 
scription, the  veteran  was  two  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  years  of  age.  TJnfortuiiutcly 
for  its  credit,  the  story  goes  that  the  rinff 
was  placed  round  the  neck  of  the  imperial 
fish.  Certainly,  if  the  neck  of  the  pike  had 
been  encircled  by  a  ring  in  the  days  of  his 
youth,  nearly  throe  hundred  years  before, 
he  would,  as  he  grew  up  into  robust  pike- 
hood,  eitlier  have  burst  the  ignoble  bond  or 
have  perished  miserably  by  strangling.  Tiio 
skeleton  of  the  animal  in  more  modern  times,  has  been  mention- 
ed as  identical  with  that  preserved  in  the  cathedral  at  Man^ 
heim.  M.  Valenciennes  recently  made  some  inquiries  regarding 
the  latter,  and  was  informed  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
German  anatomists,  to  whom  he  applied,  that  it  had  far  too  in.iny 
joints  on  the  back  for  a  single  fish,  and  that  beyond  doubt  it  had 
been  made  up  of  the  skeletons  of  at  least  two. — New  York  Journal 
of  Conmieree. 


THE    ELEPHANT    PLOUGH,  USED    ON    A    SUGAR    PLANTATION    IN    INDIA. 
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WILLUJI  PENN. 

William  Penn,  the  founder  and  legislator  of  Pennsylvania,  whom 
Montesquieu  denominates  the  modem  Lycurgns,  was  the  son  of 
Admiral  Penn;  he  was  bom  Oct.  14, 1 644,  in  London,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Christ  Church,  O.xford.  At  college  he  imbibed  the  prin- 
ciples of  Quakerism,  which,  a  few  years  afterwards,  he  publicly 
professed.  He  was,  in  consequence,  twice  turned  out  of  doors  by 
his  father.  In  1668  he  began  to  preach  in  public,  and  to  write  in 
defence  of  the  doctrines  which  he  had  embraced.  For  this  he  was 
thrice  imprisoned,  and  once  brought  to  trial.  It  was  during  his 
first  imprisonment  that  he  wrote,  "  N"o  Cross,  No  Crown."  In 
1677  ho  visited  Holland  and  Germany,  to  propagate  Quakerism.  In 
March,  1630-81,  he  obtainedtfrom  Charles  II.  a  grant  of  that  ter- 
ritory which  now  bears  the  name  of  Fenosylvania;   in  16S2  he 


embarked  for  his  new  colony ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  found- 
ed Philadelphia.  He  returned  to  England  in  1684.  So_muchwas 
he  in  favor  with  James  II.,  that,  after  the  revolution,  he  was  more 
than  once  arrested  on  suspicion  of  plotting  to  restore  the  exiled 
monarch  ;  but  he  at  length  succeeded  in  establishing  his  innocence. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  tranquillity.  He  died  July  30, 
1718.  His  works  have  been  collected  in  two  folio  volumes.  At 
the  left  of  the  portrait  below  is  a  view  of  Penn's  house  in  Phila- 
delphia, as  it  formarly  appeared ;  at  the  right,  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  same  house.  At  the  right  below  is  a  view  of  Rush^ 
combe,  the  deathplace  of  Penn,  and  at  the  left  is  Wanstead,  in 
Essex,  the  residence  of  Penn,  or  at  least  the  place  where  his  early 
childhood  was  passed ;  'and  in  the  centre  is  a  view  of  the  treaty 
ground,  and  monument  to  Penn,  as  it  at  present  appears.      The 


large  spreading  elm  under  which  the  famons  treaty  was  made 
was  blown  down  in  1810;  the  appropriate  monument  above 
alluded  to  now  marks  the  sits,  in  the  district  of  Kensington,  where 
once  stood  this  great  elm  tree,  near  the  bank  of  the  Delaware,  un- 
der the  shadow  of  which  the  peaceful  legislator,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, acting  upon  the  pacific  spirit  of  his  religious  creed,  so  suc- 
cessfully negotiated  with  the  Indian  chiefs,  allaying  their  appre- 
hensions and  jealousies  by  his  calm,  benevolent  demeanor,  and  by 
the  presents  of  useful  implements  and  goods  which  he  offered, 
and  establishing  the  most  amicable  relations  between  them  and 
his  infant  colony.  The  likenesses  of  Penn  are  so  common  that 
all  are  familiar  with  them,  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  those 
most  popular  are  mere  fancy  sketches.  Our  portrait  was  takeii 
from  one  in  possession  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 


PEINN'S   TREATY   GROUND,  PRESENT  y^PPEAHAMCE, 


IX    iroNOIl    OF   THE   BIRTHLIAY    OF    WILLIAM   PENN,  BORN    OCTOBER  14,   1644. 
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THE   SHARPSHOOTER'S   SCOUT. 

A  RO:«A\CE  OF  THE   REVOLUTION. 


BT    BES:    PERLET    POORE. 


.  CHAPTER  I. 

A    STRANGER   AT    TUE    STRONGHOLD. 

The  western  waves  of  rbliing  day 
.  Rolled  o'er  the  glen  tiii'ir  level  way; 
Etwrh  purple  peak,  each  tlinty  spire, 

U'aa  bathtjj  in  floods  of  U^iag  fire. — Scott. 

9lie  was  a  phantotu  of  delight, 

When  first  she  glcaniud  upon  h]a  eight ; 

A  lovely  apparition,  sout 
To  be  a  tuoiucDt'e  oroamoDt. —  Wordnoorth. 

TnB  highlauds  of  Georgia!  Productive  islands,  liko  ocean 
sentinels,  guard  tlie  fertile  savannas  on  the  coast  of  that  noble 
State;  broad  streams  meander  through  the  pastoral  landscapes  of 
her  central  counties  ;  rich  mines  of  iron  and  gold  lie  buried  in  her 
fores t-cro«-ncd  hills.  But  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  pictur- 
esque turns  from  cotton  and  rice  plantations,  from  fields  waving 
with  wheat  and  com,  from  manufactories,  railroads,  forges  and 
joint,  to  the  highland  district,  that  glorious  termination  of  the 
Aliegbanian  chain.  Tliere  nature  reigns,  enthroned  in  the  full 
power  of  majestic  grandeur.  Giant  mountains  mingle  their  som- 
bre summits  with  the  white  clouds  that  float  around  their  towering 
fonris.  Waterfalls,  sui-passing  Niagara  in  beauty  if  not  in  gran- 
deur, pour  down  in  wanton  streams  like  molten  silver,  or  cling 
lovingly  to  the  precipitous  beds  of  deep  ravinej  sending  aloft 
clouds  of  foam  to  mark  the  passage  of  the  torrent.  Dells,  ragged 
and  tangled  as  the  Trosachs  ;  caves,  dark  and  deep  enough  for  tlie 
death  scenes  of  a  bandit,  and  stupendous  cliffs,  from  whence  the 
young  eaglets  fly  forth  to  greet  the  sun,  make  up  the  picture. 
Each  object  is  original,  yet  each  is  a  gem  in  the  highland  casket 
of  iiature*8  treasures,  which  combines  cvei-y  conceivable  form  of 
loveliness  and  of  sublimity.  No  pen  can  describe  this  majestic 
and  beautiful  region,  but  it  leavea  an  indelible  impression  upon 
the  recollection  of  every  beholder. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  bridle-paths,  or  "  trails  "  through 
the  highlands  of  Georgia,  is  one  which  comes  from  the  present 
court-house  in  Rabun  county,  down  to  the  lovely  valley  of  Nar- 
coochee,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Yonah.  Leaving  the  mountain 
ridge  which  separates  the  head  waters  of  the  Savannah  and  Chat- 
tahoochee Rivers,  this  trail  traverses  a  long  defile,  formed  by  a 
small  creek,  which  flows  into  the  last  named  stream,  and  retains 
its  Indian  appellation — the  Talloosah.  The  ti-ansparent  stream 
Bomctimes  gUdes  rapidly  over  a  pebbly  bed,  then  circles  in  a  deep 
eddying  pool,  or  leaps  precipitously  from  one  shelf  of  rock  to 
another,  girded  with  a  prismatic  zone  of  beauty,  and  crowned  \rith 
snowy  wreaths  of  foam.  Laurels  and  honeysuckles  festoon  the 
craggy  ramparts,  which  often  rise  high  on  either  side  ;  dark  green 
mosses  ornamenting  the  face  of  the  weather-stained  rocks,  while 
the  summits  are  fringed  with  graceful  pines.  The  trail,  scarce 
wide  enough  for  t\vo  horsemen  to  ride  abreast,  often  occupies  the 
entire  bottom  of  the  defile,  rendering  it  almost  impassable  for 
pedestrians,  unless  they  fancy  wading  in  the  icy  cold  water.  In 
other  places,  the  craggy  sides  recede,  and  the  rich  alluvial  soil 
is  covered  with  a  luxurious  growth  of  rhododendrons,  laurels  and 
wild  rosea. 

On  the  afternoon  when  our  story  commences,  towards  the  end 
of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  eighty,  the  Talloosah  ti'ail  presented  a  scene  that  Italy  cannot 
surpass.  Bright  clouds  were  gathered  around  the  setting  sun,  as 
if  to  grace  the  funeral  of  the  god  of  day  "with  gorgeous  pomp,  and 
to  enshrine  his  departing  form  beneath  a  blaze  of  glory.  The 
rocky  sides  of  the  glcu,  which  lies  nearly  east  and  west,  were  alike 
illuminated  by  the  flood  of  liquid  effulgence,  while  the  crystal 
waters  of  the  Talloosah,  burnished  by  the  stillness  of  the  air,  sofc- 
enc'd  the  crimson  light  lo  a  hue  that  might  vie  vnth  the  blush 
upon  a  maiden's  check.  Slowly,  yet  slowly,  the  bright  orb  went 
down  behind  the  peak  of  Mount  Yonah,  until  a  single  point  of 
intense,  bewildering  light  flamed  out  above  the  summit  liko  a  bea- 
con. Aji  instant — tliis,  too,  was  gone,  and  the  deep  red  fires  of 
depoi'ted  day  streamed  up  even  to  the  zenith,  flinging  over  the 
vast  concave  a  robe  of  uneanhly  magnificence.  Then,  as  tlie 
source  of  all  this  brightness  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  west, 
the  blood-red  flames  died  gently  away  into  the  mellow  glories  of 
a  summer  evening  sky,  bathing  the  heavens  in  a  roseate  hue, 
which  lent  an  additional  charm  to  the  scene.  No  sound  met  the 
ear,  save  the  occasional  brawling  of  the  Talloosah,  as  it  was  ob- 
structed by  some  rocky  ledge,  or  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  wliip- 
poor-will — neither  was  there  any  visible  trace  of  utilitarian  civili- 
Eatlon  to  mar  the  primitive  beauty  of  the  scene. 

Nor  did  nature  display  her  charms  in  vain ;  for,  riding  slowly 
along  tlio  trail  towards  the  westward,  as  if  loth  to  lose  a  single 
glanco  at  the  beauties  so  prodigally  scattered  around  and  over- 
head', came  the  hero  of  our  story.  Rupert  Loudon  (or  rather 
Mkjor  Loudon,  for  such  wjis  his  rank),  was  a  young  man,  whose 
fresh  complexion  showed  that  he  had  passed  a  goodly  portion  of 
his  thirty-five  years  expired  lease  of  life  in  the  open  air.  Light 
brown  hair  waved  over  his  high  forehead,  while  every  motion  of 
his  soul — nay,  every  thought,  seemed  to  speak  in  his  clear  gray 
eyes.  These  were  neither  lustrous  nor  beautiful,  yet  then-  ever 
varj'ing  frankness  of  expression  had  an  irresistible  charm.  He 
wtt?  not  above  the  middle  height,  and  although  he  rode  with  a 
eozeless  seat  and  a  loosened  rein,  a  keen  observer  of  human  nature 


would  have  detected  his  profession  from  his  resolute  air,  rather 
than  from  any  visible  sign  of  martial  service.  The  otter-skin  cap, 
drawn  low  over  his  head,  and  a  pair  of  long  buckskin  leggings, 
well  bespattered  with  red  mud,  were  rather  the  garb  of  a  half- 
bred  Cherokee  Indian,  than  of  a  continental  othcer.  Nor  did  he 
carry  any  weapon,  excepting  a  large  trapper's  knife,  with  a  bnck- 
horn  handle,  stuck  carelessly  in  the  belt  which  confined  his  green 
cloth  hunting-shirt  around  liis  waist.  His  horse  was  a  dark  iron- 
gray,  whose  muscular,  unblemished  limbs  gave  promise  of  uncom- 
mon strength  and  fleetness,  while  Ws  tapering,  restless  cars,  and 
fieiy  eyes,  led  one  to  suspect  that  his  indomitable  fire  often  needed 
restraint,  though  never  shrank  from  service.  The  equipments 
were  those  in  common  use  at  the  time  by  the  better  class  of  farm- 
ers, and  there  was  little  evidence  of  baggage  in  the  lank  saddle- 
bags, which  were  always  can*icd,  even  to  "preaching"  on  tlio 
Sabbath. 

Yet  within  six  short  months,  Rupert  Loudon  had  ridden  from 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  his  gallant  steed  had,  while  on  the 
way,  borne  him  through  the  disastrous  battle  of  Camden.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  well,  ere  proceeding  further,  to  introduce  him  more 
particularly  to  our  readers,  by  uai'rating  his  life-history. 

Of  his  childliood,  he  could  remember  nothing  with  any  degree 
of  distinctness,  and  his  first  recollections  wore  of  his  scholarship 
at  the  Scotch  College,  that  venerable  literary  ornament  of  versa- 
tile Paris.  Then,  as  is  yet  tlie  case,  a  few  pious  Scotch  monks 
occupied  an  old  monastic  edifice  in  the  classical  "Quarticr  Latin," 
passing  their  lives  in  religious  exercises,  and  in  educating  a  few 
oi-phan  boys  of  their  ovm  nation.  By  their  record,  Rupert  Lou- 
don was  brought  to  the  college  when  a  mere  child,  as  the  son  of 
one  who  had  fallen  on  the  fatal  moor  of  CuUoden,  fighting  bravely 
for  Prince  Charlie.  A  comrade,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  Ids  son, 
went  for  the  child  at  the  peril  of  his  o^vu  Hfe,  and  escaped  to 
Trance,  where  he  entered  the  Scottish  Guards,  placing  the  boy  at 
the  college. 

Surrounded  with  memorials  of  the  Romish  church,  Rupert  be- 
came imbued  with  its  time-honored  vitalities,  rather  than  with  the 
modern  fancies  which  are  springing  with  precocious  growth  from 
the  hot-bed  of  reform.  He  was  not  bewildered  by  a  host  of  ill- 
digested  abstracts  of  science,  but  he  attained  the  habit  of  patient 
study;  and  in  mastering  the  simple  rudiments  of  legitimate  study, 
laid  a  foundation  for  intellectual  improvement.  The  good  monks, 
as  might  naturally  bo  supposed,  looked  upon  their  school  as  a 
nursery  for  the  recruitment  of  their  order ;  but  one  {Father  Je- 
rome) discovered  in  young  Rupert  evidences  of  a  spirit  too  bold 
to  brook  the  restraints  of  a  cloister.  Taking  the  lad  under  his 
especial  protection,  he  gave  him  the  chronicles  of  Scotland's 
prowess,  and  filled  his  mind  with  aspirations  of  a  career  where  he 
could  win  honor  and  glory. 

Duncan  ALicGregor,  the  guardian  of  Rupert,  was  delighted  at 
his  ward's  predilection  for  a  military  career.  No  sooner  was  the 
boy  grown,  than  ho  passed  his  vacations  at  the  barracks,  and 
when  about  fifteen,  he  was  permitted  to  spend  the  summer  months 
at  an  encampment,  where  the  king  was  disciphning  an  army  for 
foreign  invasion.  In  the  tented  field,  under  the  guidance  of  Cap- 
tain MacGrogor,  Rupert  not  only  became  accomplished  in  military 
exercises  and  horsemanship,  but  perfectly  regardless  of  fatigue. 
Along  march  in  the  sun,  or  a  guard  inspection  in  the  rain  at 
midnight,  were  pastimes  to  the  young  aspirant  for  fame,  who  eag- 
erly looked  fonvard  to  his  eighteenth  birthday,  as  the  period  of 
his  emancipation  from  college,  and  his  enrolment  as  a  cadet  in  the 
Scottish  Guards.  Alas  for  his  hopes,  neither  events  happened  ; 
for  war  was  declared  a  few  months  before  the  desired  anniversaxy, 
and  in  the  very  first  engagement,  the  gallant  Scotchmen  wero  so 
cut  to  pieces  by  a  regiment  of  Geiman  hussars,  that  the  regiment 
was  disbanded.  On  the  long  list  of  the  slain  was  the  name  of 
Duncan  MacGregor. 

Luckily  for  Rupert  Loudon,  good  Pather  Jerome  had  just  been 
elected  prior  of  the  college,  and  was  thus  able  to  retain  liis  favor- 
ite pupil  after  the  age  when  those  who  did  not  choose  to  take  holy 
orders  left  the  college.  Nominally  the  tutor  of  mathematics,  Ru- 
pert lived  a  dj-eamy  life,  looking  from  his  quiet  retreat  into  the 
world  as  a  vast  plain  with  many  paths,  but  never  deciding  which 
one  he  would  select  for  the  journey  of  life.  The  worthy  prior  had 
not  sufficient  influence  to  obtaiu  for  him  the  commission  ho  so 
much  desired,  Iior  could  the  young  man  decide  what  professional 
fetters  were  the  least  galling  ;  as  for  commerce,  he  felt  no  desire  to 
mortgage  his  soul  for  profits,  or  to  blunt  his  conscience  by  bar- 
gaining. And  thus  did  year  after  year  pass  along,  until  the  whole 
chord  of  Rupert  Loudon's  moral  sensations  were  attuned  at  a  key 
so  much  above  the  general  tenor  of  humanity,  that  he  began  to 
fear  intercourse  ^vith  the  world  as  productive  of  discord. 

At  length  he  was  aroused  to  action.  Dr.  Pranklin  had  an-ived 
in  Paris  to  solicit  aid  from  the  king ;  and  as  caution  dictated  the 
movements  of  the  French  court,  until  assured  of  an  in-econcilablc 
rupture  between  the  revolted  colonies  and  Great  Britain,  an  inter- 
preter was  sought  in  whom  implicit  confidence  could  be  reposed. 
The  worthy  prior  of  the  Scotch  college  was  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  French  monarch  and  the  printer  diplo- 
matist, and  when  material  aid  was  furnished,  Rupert  Loudon  was 
one  of  the  volnntcci'S  who  sailed  to  join  the  patriot  cause.  It  was 
not  witliout  genuine  regret  that  the  young  captain  left  the  college, 
and  bade  farewell  to  his  only  friend,  the  prior;  but  his  ambition 
was  now  excited.  Cherishing  Memory  as  a  bosom  friend,  who 
would  remain  faittiful  in  sickness  and  son-ow,  he  claimed  Hope  as 
a  joyous  comrade,  and  promised  tlic  prior,  at  parting,  that  he 
would  return  to  France  wearing  a  general's  epaulettes. 

The  gallant  Baron  de  Kalh,  who  was  a  passenger  in  the  same 
vessel  with  Rupert,  became  so  much  interested  in  him,  that  when, 
on  their  arrival,  Congress  commissioned  the  baron  as  major-gen- 
eral, the  young  captain  was  appointed  aid-de-camp.     They  soon 


participated  in  the  New  Jersey  campaign,  and  Major  London  soon 
gave  proofs  of  his  high  military  abilities  and  personal  merit. 
Many  of  the  French  ofiBcers,  unable  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood by  their  commands,  were  not  calcnlated  to  head  the  undis- 
ciplined levies  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Rupert  Loudon,  how- 
ever, had  never  forgotten  his  mother  tongue,  and  enabled  his  vet- 
eran commander  to  bring  his  forces  into  action  vnih  rehable 
promptness.  He  never  punished,  nor  even  reproached  the  brave 
yeomen  who  were  battling  for  their  independence,  but  resorted  to 
that  magic  by  which  genius  subjects  to  its  authority  the  impulges 
of  mankind.  He  would  so  excite  emulation,  that  company  after 
company  would  urge  him  to  drill  them  at  night,  after  a  hard  day's 
duty.  In  action,  he  was  ever  on  the  leading  flank,  invigorating 
all  who  saw  him  by  his  enthusiastic  bravery ;  and  ho  would  stifle 
mutiny  by  a  logical  combination  of  irony  and  patriotism. 

Early  in  1780,  De  Kalb  was  ordered  to  South  Carolina,  at  the 
head  of  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  continental  troops,  to  re-in- 
forco  Genei-al  Lincoln,  then  besieged  in  Charleston.  He  was  too 
late,  and  then  came  under  the  orders  of  Genenil  Gates,  who  was 
soon  routed  at  Camden,  where  the  laurels  won  at  Saratoga  were 
sadly  blighted.  De  Kalb  fell,  pierced  with  eleven  wounds,  and 
three  days  afterwards  Rupert  wept  like  a  child,  as  he  saw  his 
commander  laid  in  a  soldier's  grave. 

But  this  was  no  time  for  private  grief.  The  sunny  South  was  a 
defenceless  prey,  in  the  hands  of  the  merciless  tories,  backed  by 
British  bayonets,  and  it  was  necessary  to  strike,  and  sti-ike  boldly, 
for  the  tarnished  fame  of  the  Republican  arms.  The  chivalrous 
Southrons,  maddened  by  their  disasters  at  Charleston,  and  Savan- 
nah, and  Camden,  resolved  to  wipe  out  these  reverses,  and  to 
rival  the  exploits  of  their  hardy  brethren  of  the  North  at  Benning- 
ton, Saratoga  and  Bunker's  Hill.  They  might  be  annihilated,  but 
they  could  not  he  conquered ! 

■  Unfortunately,  there  were  no  professional  oflScers  among  tho 
many  volunteers,  for  the  South  had  not,  like  the  more  Northern 
States,  had  tlie  practical  benefits  of  the  Canadian  campaigns. 
Rupert  Loudon  was,  therefore,  earnestly  entreated  to  remain,  and 
was  soon  sent  over  into  Georgia  to  take  command  of  a  battalion 
of  sharpshooters  raised  in  the  highlands.  Upon  this  force,  witb 
Marion's  men,  Lee's  legion  and  Sumpter's  scouts,  the  hopes  of 
the  patriots  rested.  Major  Loudon,  on  leaving  Sumpter's  camp 
to  join  his  command,  was  directed  to  use  great  caution,  and  the 
better  to  escape  any  parties  that  might  be  out  upon  marauding 
excursions  from  Port  Ninety-Six,  he  travelled  in  the  disguise,  and 
by  tho  unfrequented  path,  which  we  have  previously  described. 

Anxious  to  join  his  command,  and  saddened  by  many  recollec- 
tions of  his  departed  chief,  Rnpert  Loudon  had  travelled  lost  in 
moody  thought,  nntil  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  bcantiftil 
sunset.  Just  as  the  god  of  day  sunk  behind  Mount  Yonah,  he 
chanced  to  espy  a  cluster  of  wild  flowers,  upon  the  side  of  the 
defile,  so  unusually  bright,  that  he  determined  to  transfer  them  to 
his  saddle-bags.  Prior  Jerome  was  a  devoted  botanist,  and  his 
pupil  had  collected  several  flowers  for  the  old  man's  herbal,  but 
this  specimen  would  eclipse  them  all. 

Adighting,  and  leaving  his  steed  to  graze  from  a  small  patch  of 
grass  by  the  creek's  side,  Rupert  clambered  up  the  rocks,  where 
he  culled  a  magnificent  specimen.  Better  would  it  have  been  for 
him,  had  it  becu  less  attractive ;  for  his  horse,  unused  to  such 
actions  on  the  part  of  his  master,  and  anxious,  perchance,  to  reach 
some  hospitable  stable,  flnng  up  his  head  as  Rupert  returned  to 
him,  then,  mth  a  snort  of  defiance,  galloped  off.  The  dismounted 
rider,  of  course,  set  off  in  pursuit,  consoled  by  the  thought  that 
the  runaway  could  not  depart  from  the  trail,  nor  was  it  long  ere 
he  came  within  hailing  distance,  an  intei-val  which  "  Sehm  "  ap- 
peared determined  to  preserve.  In  vain  did  Rupert  alternately 
address  him  in  the  most  conciliatory  language,  or  order  him  to 
"  halt,"  in  tones  of  stem  command.  Entreaty  and  remonstrance 
were  alike  unheeded  by  the  i-ebellions  gray,  who  obstinately  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  vassalage  of  his  lord,  and  woitld  gallop  off 
as  ho  approached  mthin  captui-ing  distance.  At  first,  Rupert 
could  but  laugh  at  the  result  of  his  negligence,  but  after  trudging 
along  some  three  or  four  miles,  night  began  to  set  in,  exciting  the 
young  man's  fcai-s,  that  he  would  not  only  lose  his  lodging,  but 
his  prized  hoi-sc.  At  length,  just  as  the  trail,  in  emerging  from 
the  defile,  wound  around  a  huge  rock,  his  anger  was  eclipsed  by 
his  sui-prise,  as  he  found  his  runaway  arrested  by  a  young  lady, 
who  was  mounted  on  an  active  Cherokee  pony. 

Had  an  angel  opportunely  come  to  Rupert's  side,  he  would  not 
have  been  more  astouished  than  he  was  at  this  unsuspected  advent 
of  ono  so  fair.  Smiling  in  spite  of  hereelf  at  the  .ippearance  of 
Rupert,  as  he  came  up  covered  with  dust,  flushed  and  nearly  out  of 
breath,  she  tendered  him  the  bridle  of  "  Selim,"  saying,  in  a  merry 
tone  that  rang  like  a  silver  bell :  "Do  you  wish  to  ride,  sirt" 

liupert  stammered  out  some  reply  as  he  grasped  the  rein,  bnt 
his  thoughts  wore  occupied  in  contemplating  the  lovely  equestrian, 
whose  riding-habit  set  off  her  form  to  the  greatest  advantage.  If 
the  face  be  indeed  an  index  to  the  character,  she  was  evidently 
one  of  the  purest  creatures  that  ever  shed  happiness  upon  life. 
Hair,  lustrous  and  thick  as  unwoven  silk,  escaped  in  flowing  curls 
from  beneath  her  jaunty  riding-cap,  exercise  had  given  a  rich  color 
to  her  olive  complexion,  and  her  earnest  black  eyes,  like  stars  of 
the  morning,  beamed  with  gentleness  united  with  volcanic  fire. 

"  Have  you  walked  far?"  she  inquu-ed. 

"  Yes — no — that  is,"  answered  Rupert,  who  slirank  from  her 
glances,  although  he  had  never  quailed  before  flashing  swords  or 
seiTied  ranks,  *'  my  horse  was  anxious  to  reach  the  end  of  his 
day's  journey — a  place  called  the  "  Stronghold  !" 

"  It  is  my  home — the  residence  of  my  uncle,"  remarked  tlie 
lady,  with  a  more  dignified  air  than  had  characterized  her  recep- 
tion of  Rupert.  "And  if  you  will  mount  your  runaway  horse, 
five  minutes  mil  bring  us  to  the  door." 
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"MUs  Max^TcU?"  asked  Rupert,  with  a  low  bow ;  and  on  re- 
ceiving; a  smile  of  assent,  be  continued,  "  I  bave  letters  to  Mr. 
Maxwell  from  General  Suraptcr." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  young  ladr,  "can  it  be  that  tou  arc 
JIajor  Rupert  Loudon  1"  And  as  she  spoke,  she  regarded  her 
companion  with  deep  earnestness,  as  if  wannly  interested  in  him. 

"  The  same  individual,"  replied  Rupert,  blushinjr  as  he  glanced 
nt  his  apparel,  "  although  I  scarcely  recognize  myself  in  this  garb." 

"  Never  mind  the  dress,  major,  so  long  as  you  are  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  liberty.  But  yonder  is  the  *  Stronghold,*  and  there 
stands  my  uncle  at  the  door." 

The  house,  as  seen  by  the  light  of  the  rising  moon,  well  merited 
its  name.  It  was  a  substantial  edifice  of  rough  stone,  untUstin- 
gnished  by  any  architectural  elaboration  or  beauty  of  design,  and 
occupying  a  commanding  position  upon  the  summit  of  a  conical 
knoll,  nearly  encircled  by  the  Talloosah.  Approaching  the  door, 
the  lady  sprang  unassisted  from  her  pony,  whicli  cantered  off  to 
the  stable. 

"  Uncle,"  said  she,  "  let  me  present  Major  London,  whom  I  met 
whilst  taking  a  ride, up  the  trail.  Ho  has  a  letter  to  you  from 
General  Sumpter." 

Rupert  dismounted,  and  advanced  to  receive  the  greeting  of  his 
host.  He  was  a  man  whose  careworn  countenance  had  been 
deeply  furrowed  by  time,  although  from  the  ruddy  glow  of  his 
complexion,  the  bright  glances  of  his  keen,  gray  eyes,  and  the 
elastic  spring  of  his  gait,  a  stranger  would  not  have  pronounced 
him  over  fifty  years  of  age.  A  finely  dressed  deerskin  hunting 
suit,  with  large  silver  buttons,  displayed  the  proportions  of  his 
athletic  frame,  and  as  ho  dofied  the  Scotch  cap,  his  long  silvery 
locks  hung  down  upon  his  shoulders. 

"  I  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  seeing  you,  Major  Loudon,"  said 
he,  rather  measuring  his  words  as  he  proceeded.  "  The  news 
from  Camden,  borne  by  rumor  from  house  to  house,  is  regarded 
by  many  as  the  death-knell  of — of  the  hopes  of  those  who  desire  a 
change.  But  perhaps,  as  I  see  you  arc  not  in  uniform,  you  have 
abandoned  all  idea  of  further  resistance." 

"Nay,  sir,"  replied  Rupert,  rather  surprised,  "I  have  come 
thus  the  better  to  escape  trouble  from  any  wandering  red-eoats, 
and  am  now  on  my  way  to  take  command  of  the  sharpshooters,  of 
whom  you  ^vrote  to  General  Sumpter.     Here  is  a  letter  from  him." 

Taking  the  letter  with  an  averted  look,  Mr.  Maxwell  read  it, 
pondered  a  moment,  and  then  whistled  loudly.  A  negro  soon 
obeyed  the  summons. 

"  Here,  Cato,  take  this  gentleman's  horse.  Walk  in,  sir,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  have  your  company  for  the  night,  and  will  furnish 
you  with  a  guide  in  the  morning." 

Rupert  was  not  over  well  pleased  mth  this  cool  reception,  but 
then  a  thought  of  the  lovely  girl  whom  he  had  met  came  to  his 
relief,  and  following  bis  host,  he  entered  the  "  Stronghold."  The 
entrance-hall  was  a  large,  yet  low  room,  from  which  doors  opened 
on  ail  sides ;  and  on  the  panels  between  them  were  antlers,  broad- 
swords and  muskets,  admirably  aiTanged  both  for  ornament  and 
nse.  A  huge  fire  crackled  and  blazed  upon  the  hearth-stone, 
illuminating  the  room  with  a  ruddy  glow,  which  danced  upon  the 
bright  arms,  and  cast  broad  shadows  behind  the  massive  furniture. 
Taking  a  lighted  candle  from  the  table,  Mr.  Maxwell  led  the  way 
through  one  of  the  doors,  which  opened  on  a  flight  of  stairs,  and 
escorted  his  guest  up  into  a  neat  bed-chamber.  The  curtains  were 
of  snowy  white  dimity,  fresh  flowers  graced  the  mantel-shelf,  and 
the  whole  room  bore  an  air  of  refinement  that  denoted  a  lady's 
hand  in  the  arrangements. 

"I  will  leave  you  to  attend  to  your  toilet,"  said  Mr.  Maxwell; 
and  setting  down  the  candlestick,  he  went  down  stairs  again. 

Ere  Rupert  had  half  completed  his  ablutions,  the  door  of  his 
room  was  quietly  opened,  and  a  man  entered  with  a  stealthy  step. 

"  Dew  yeou  want  anything  V  inquired  the  intruder,  whose 
nasal  accent  proclaimed  his  New  England  origin,  even  had  it  not 
been  stamped  upon  his  physiognomy.  He  was  clad  in  a  suit  of 
rustj  black  cloth,  with  brass  knee-buckles,  blue  yam  ribbed  hose 
and  stout  shoes.  His  sandy  hair  was  brushed  from  his  broad  fore- 
head with  clerical  propriety,  yet  there  was  a  quiet  humor  resting 
around  his  double-chinned  mouth,  and  a  nervous  intelligence 
gleamed  from  his  small,  twinkling  blue  eyes. 

"No  !"  abruptly  replied  Rnpert,  after  surveying  the  intruder. 

"  Didn't  know.  These  niggers  aint  worth  a  thing  for  help,  and 
so  I  kind  of  thought  I'd  see.  Yeou  be  Major  Loudon,  be'ant  you?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Show !  There,  yeou  needn't  be  so  crusty  about  it !  And  if 
yeou  must  give  short  answers,  keep  'era  a  goin'  when  yeou  chat 
with  the  old  man  about  the  continentallers.  Mum's  the  word,  as 
we  say  in  the  Ipswich  Hamlet.  Besides,"  and  as  he  lowered  his 
voice  the  nasal  accent  disappeared,  "  conversation  was  not  a  char- 
acteristic of  Oglethorpe !" 

Ere  Rupert  could  reply,  the  Yankee  had  left  the  room  as  noise- 
lessly as  he  entered  it.  "  Oglethorpe  "  was  the  password  by  which 
the  officer  was  to  recognize  those  interested  in  his  command,  and  he 
felt  his  curiosity  strongly  awakened.  But  the  supper-bell  admon- 
ished him  to  hasten  with  his  toilet,  and  he  soon  descended,  purified 
from  the  travel-stains  of  his  journey. 


CHAPTER  n. 
freedom's  call,  a>'d  cautious  doubts. 

Eot  now,  BO  wise  and  wary  was  the  knight, 

By  trial  of  his  former  harms  and  carea, 
That  he  decried  and  nhnnned  still  his  nght : 
The  fish  that  once  was  canght  new  bait  will  hardly  bite. — Spenser. 

There  La  an  hoar  when  angels  keep 
Familiar  watch  on  men, — Stilwer  Lytton. 

Southern  hospitality  is  not  a  virtue,  but  a  sectional  character- 
istic.   The  dining-room  was  the  largest  as  well  as  the  pleasantest 


apartment  in  the  "  Stronghold ;"  and  when  Rupert  was  ushered  in 
by  a  servant,  who  had  awaited  him  ou  the  stairway,  he  imagined 
himself  in  the  banqueting  hall  of  some  French  chateau.  True, 
the  splendid  prospeets  from  the  large  windows  were  obscured  by 
the  dark  veil  of  night,  but  a  blazing  fire  of  hickory  logs  cast  a 
glow  of  friendly  welcome  upon  the  high  wuiuscotted  walls.  These 
were  hung  with  Flemish  paintings  of  horses,  cattle  and  dogs, 
interspersed  with  sraiiU  marble  busts  of  classic  worthies,  on  orna- 
mental projecting  brackets.  Over  tlie  marble  mantel-shelf  was  a 
full  length  portrait  of  a  Scotch  chieftain,  in  the  proud  war-garb  of 
the  highland  clans,  and  attached  to  the  top  of  the  rich  frame  were 
the  steel-hiltcd  cla^nnore  and  pistols  represented  in  the  picture. 
A  broad  oaken  table  ran  the  full  length  of  the  room,  but  it  was 
now  unused,  and  the  evening  repast  smoked  upon  a  small  round 
table  placed  near  the  fire. 

"When  Rupert  entered,  his  host  was  pacing  the  room  on  the  side 
beyond  the  table,  evidently  lost  in  deep  thought.  The  fair  captor 
of  the  runaway  steed  stood  at  the  small  waiter,  concocting  coffee 
in  one  of  those  old  French  urns,  that  would  serve  as  a  boiler  to 
some  of  the  modern  miniature  steam  engines. 

"  Take  a  seat  at  the  supper-table,  Mr.  Loudon,"  said  Mi*.  Max- 
well, discontinuing  his  peregrination  and  sitting  Aovm  himself. 
"Perhaps,  too,  the  ceremonious  air  of  that  young  lady  demands 
her  formal  introduction  to  you  as  my  niece,  Aurora  Maxwell,  a 
native  of  the  '  Stronghold.' " 

"  Where  I  am  happy  to  see  Major  Loudon,"  was  the  courteous 
salutation,  the  winning  effect  of  which  was  heightened  by  a  grace- 
ful courtesy  and  an  arch  smile. 

"I  am  happy  to  have  tlie  pleasure  of  Miss  Maxwell's  acquaint- 
ance," replied  Rupert,  witli  a  low  bow.  Then  seating  himself,  he 
continued,  "  Had  she  not  used  her  influence  over  my  horse,  I  fear 
that  I  should  not  now  have  enjoyed  her  society." 

The  repast  then  occupied  the  attention  of  the  trio,  and  ample 
justice  was  done  to  the  savory  fare.  Venison  steaks,  rashers  of 
ham,  crisp  corn-cakes,  fresh  butter  and  delicious  wUd  honey  were 
abundantly  provided  ;  nor  was  it  until  Rupert  had  atoned  for  his 
deep  fasting,  that  he  began  to  steal  glances  at  the  fair  dispenser  of 
aromatic  Mocha,  tempered  with  maple  sugar  and  rich  cream. 

Aurora  Maxwell  was  indeed  beautiful.  A  heavy  braid  of  her 
raven  hair,  encircling  her  head,  compassed  a  brow  fair  and  open 
as  day.  Her  full  black  eyes  glowed  with  heartfelt  thought,  and 
the  gush  of  a  pure  crimson  blush-tide  alone  colored  her  pure  com- 
plexion. A  tightly-fitting  brown  silk  boddice,  with  basques  falling 
from  the  taper  waist  over  a  full,  snow-white  dimity  skirt,  displayed 
the  faultless  proportions  of  her  beautifully  rounded  foi-m.  Every 
movement  was  embodied  grace,  and  her  exquisitely  modulated 
voice,  clear  as  the  tones  of  a  silver  bell,  was  soft  and  pm-e,  like 
the  summer  murmurings  of  a  crystal  brook. 

Having  described  her  personal  appearance,  it  may  be  well  to 
glance  at  her  personal  history,  which  included,  necessarily,  that 
of  her  uncle.  It  was  liis  j-ounger  brother,  who  was  the  father  of 
Aurora.  The  inexorable  law  of  primogeniture  had  forced  "Wallace 
Maxwell  to  leave  his  Scotch  home,  and  he  had  emigrated  to  Geor- 
gia in  eax'l}'"  life,  bringing  with  him  a  young  bride.  At  first,  he 
accepted  office  as  an  Lidian  agent,  in  which  capacity  he  so  won 
the  confidence  of  the  Cherokees,  that  they  gave  him  the  tract  of 
land  which  comprised  the  Stronghold  estate.  Listening  to  the 
advice  of  others,  i-ather  than  led  by  any  fears  of  his  own,  he 
erected  his  house  so  tliat  it  might  serve  as  a  citadel,  but  the 
Cherokees  never  molested  either  him  or  his.  Years  passed  on, 
and  he  was  called  upon  to  welcome  his  elder  brother,  who  had 
embraced  the  fortunes  of  the  Stuarts  in  the  rebellion  of  '45.  A 
fugitive  from  Prince  Charlie's  last  fought  field,  Duncan  Maxwell 
found  shelter  in  the  "  Stronghold,"  and  within  a  year  after  his 
arrival,  he  was  called  upon  to  congi-atulate  his  brother  "Wallace 
upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter — to  condole  with  him  upon  the  loss 
of  his  ^vife. 

Alas,  the  devoted  husband  followed  his  wife  to  the  tomb  ere  his 
daughter  could  call  him  "  father,"  so  that  Aurora  was  left  an 
orphan  at  a  tender  age.  Her  uncle  was  her  legal  guardian,  nor 
did  he  spare  any  pains  to  render  her  conversant  with  such  of  the 
modem  languages  as  could  be  acquired  by  study.  Yet  there  was 
wanting  that  indescribable  female  delicacy  which  a  mother's  care 
and  example  can  alone  impart,  nor  was  it  made  up  by  her  skill  as 
a  horsewoman,  or  her  dexterity  ivith  the  rifle.  Impatient  of  con- 
trol, and  overapt  to  be  humed  away  by  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, she  often  overstepped  the  defined  pathway  of  her  sex.  Yet 
she  was  so  refined  in  feeling,  so  tender-hearted,  and  so  sensible, 
that  those  who  knew  her  best  learacd  to  love  her  very  faults, 
regarding  them  rather  as  virtues  run  wild  for  want  of  cultivation. 
The  joyousness  of  her  own  heart  was  communicated  to  all  who 
enjoyed  her  society,  nor  could  any  on,o  criticise  her  actions  as  they 
gazed  on  the  confiding  purity  of  her  eye,  or  the  guileless  smile  on 
her  pure  countenance. 

"  Another  cup  of  coffee,'uncle  ?"  she  asked. 

"  No,  Aurora,  no.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  relish  this  coffee 
at  night.    A  good  cup  of  tea  is  far  more  to  my  liking." 

"  Nay,  uncle.  Do  not  make  such  a  coafession  before  a  conti- 
nental officer." 

"  At  any  rate,"  remarked  Rupert,  "  I  suppose  you  sacrifice  your 
taste,  sir,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  ladies  have  relinquished 
their  bohea  and  souchong." 

"  I  have,"  replied  Mr.  Maxwell,  in  rather  a  dogged  tone,  "  but — " 

"But  is  a  woman's  word,"  intennipted  Aurora,  casting  a  re- 
proachful look  at  her  uncle,  "  especially  when  there  is  question  of 
tea.     Besides,  if  we  wished  it,  we  could  not  obtain  it." 

A  dead  silence  ensued,  during  which  Rupert  very  naturally  won- 
dered that  his  host  did  not  allude  to  the  war.  Aurora  probably 
perceived  his  embaiTassment,  and  came  to  the  rescue  witli  a  num- 
ber of  questions  about  the  Korthem  cities,  which  kept  up  the  con- 


versation until  after  tlie  supper  was  removed.  The  ti-io  then  drew 
around  the  fire,  when  there  was  another  pause. 

"Une!c,"at  last  interrupted  Aurora,  "did  you  make  any  dis- 
coveries this  afternoon  '." 

A  negative  shake  of  the  head  was  Mi*.  Maxwell's  only  reply, 
and  she  then  addressed  herself  to  Rupert : 

"My  uncle  has  been  told  by  a  queer  genius,  who  has  somehow 
found  his  way  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  that  there  is  gold  in 
the  bed  of  the  Talloosah.  Such  tramps  as  they  take.  Yet,  I  do 
not  much  wonder,  for  the  same  mau  is  giving  me  lessons  in 
botany,  and  I  find  him  an  adept  in  the  science,  although  he  mur- 
der's the  king's  English  tcnibly." 

"  "Where  is  Danforth  this  evening  V  asked  Mr.  Maxwell. 

"  Gone  to  Tallulah,  sir,"  replied  Aurora. 

"  What  for  ? — do  you  know  1"  And  as  he  asked  the  question, 
Mr.  Maxwell's  eye  flashed. 

"  I  think  he  expects  to  find  Emathla  there,  at  the  Cherokee 
council,  and  endeavor  to  leani  something  from  him  about  the 
gold."  While  speaking,  Aurora  returned  her  uncle's  inquiring 
gaze,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  satisfied  by  the  reply,  for  he 
again  threw  himself  into  the  deep  back  of  his  arm-chair,  remarking : 

"Danforth  will  find  it  out  if  any  one  can." 

Another  prolonged  silence  ensued,  and  Rupert,  without  exactly 
knowing  why,  began  to  feci  uneasy..  There  was  every  out^vard 
appearance  of  civility  upon  Mr.  Maxwell's  part,  yet  his  manner 
indicated  distrust,  nor  did  he  even  allude  to  the  young  soldier's 
errand.  He  did  not  fear  treachery,  but  at  last  determined  to  intro- 
duce the  all-absorbing  question  of  national  independence,  that  ha 
might  learn  what  were  the  prospects  of  his  destined  force.  So, 
after  waiting  a  few  moments  more,  he  asked,  in  a  distinct  tone : 

"Are  there  many  tories  in  this  region,  Mr.  Maxwell?" 

"  Sir,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Maxwell,  starting  forward  in  his  chair, 
while  his  face  became  crimson,  "it  is  by  no  means  a  certain  fact 
that  it  is  mse  for  any  to  shake  off  their  allegiance  to  King  Gi;orge." 

A  shade  of  sadness  had  stolen  over  Aurora's  face  as  her  undo 
spoke,  nor  could  Rupert  reply  ere  she  remarked,  with  bitter  feeling  : 

"  This  is  strange  talk,  uncle,  from  one  who  invited  General 
Sumpter  to  send  an  officer  here  to  command  the  sharpshooters." 

"Nay,"  interrupted  Rupert,  hastily  rising,  "if  the  temporary 
defeat  of  the  American  arms  has  dampened  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Max- 
well in  the  holy  cause  of  freedom,  I  regi'Ct  that  I  have  intruded, 
and  will  at  once  depart." 

"Young  man,"  replied  the  host,  in  an  agitated  tone,  *' listen  1 
You,  as  I  learn  from  the  letter  introducing  you,  are  by  birth  a 
Scotchman.  So  am  I.  The  spring-time  of  my  life  was  an  un- 
clouded dream  of  happiness,  only  marred  by  the  death  of  my 
adored  wife,  who  left  a  son  to  inherit  her  virtues.  Chieftain  of  a 
devoted  clan,  I  was  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  earthly  happiness, 
when  the  chevalier  landed  from  France  to  uprear  his  banner  of 
rebellion.  My  ancestors  had  flocked  around  King  James,  whea 
that  rash  prince  madly  drew  the  claymore,  and  lost  the  flower  of 
Scotland's  chieftains  upon  Flodden's  red  plain.  Could  I  refuse  to 
aid  the  chevalier'?  No  !  A  sense  of  duty  compelled  me  to  lead 
my  clansmen  to  his  standard,  where  I  met  many  others  who,  like 
myself,  would  have  preferred  to  have  remained  at  home.  Nothing 
but  a  feeling  of  honor  led  us  to  embark  in  a  contest  which  we  felt 
was  hopeless,  under  the  lead  of  a  prince  whose  manifold  defects 
were  soon  apparent.  Yet,  degenerate  and  wortliless  as  we  soon 
felt  assured  that  he  was,  he  was  our  liege  sovereign,  and  we  united 
in  a  last  effort  to  drive  our  opnffissors  back  into  England,  that  the 
king  might  enjoy  his  own  agam.  Need  I  tell  you  the  result.  Need 
I  say  that,  upon  weighing  the  consequences,  I  hesitated.  My  own 
child  is  now  a  dependant,  for  all  my  estates  were  confiscated,  and 
he  was  adopted  by  my  attorney.  Shall  I  now  beggar  my  niece, 
this  young  girl,  and  send  her  forth  exposed  to  the  merciless  world  t 
No,  no  !     I  cannot,  will  not  do  it." 

Rupert,  to  whom  this  confession  was  as  unwelcome  as  it  was 
unexpected,  had  involuntarily  watched  its  effect  upon  Aurora. 
The  sunny  candor  of  her  face  assured  him  that  she  was  no  party 
to  this  recantation  of  liberal  principles,  nor  had  Mr.  Maxwell 
scarcely  concluded  his  remarks,  ere  she  exclaimed  with  vehemence  : 

"  Think  not  of  me,  sir,  for  an  instant.  Were  I  the  mistress  of 
twenty  estates,  they  should  all  be  confiscated,  rather  than  that  I 
should  hear  such  words  in  one  of  them." 

"Nay,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Maxwell,  turning  pale  with  anger,  for 
her  reproach  stung  him  to  the  quick,  "  you  forget,  young  lady, 
that  I  am  your  guardian ;  and  as  such,  I  request  you  to  leave 
politics  for  those  of  another  sex." 

"My  guardian !"  repeated  Am-ora,  a  crimson  flush  overspread- 
ing her  cheeks,  which  then  became  deadly  pale,  indignation  swell- 
ing every  vein,  and  making  every  muscle  quiver.  "My  guardian  ! 
Yes — the  guardian  of  my  lands,  my  houses,  my  servants,  to  hold 
in  trust  for  my  use,  but  not  the  guardian  of  my  heart !  That, 
thank  Heaven,  will  never  acknowledge  any  guardian,  any  more 
than  these  colonies  will  acknowledge  a  king." 

The  boldness  with  wliich  these  remarks  were  made  convinced 
Rupert  that,  although  his  host  might  waver,  the  fair  girl  before 
him  had  embarked  her  hopes  on  board  the  fragile  ship-of-state 
recently  launched.  It  might,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  equipments 
and  a  lack  of  hands,  bo  tempest-tossed  upon  the  rocky  shore  ;  but 
that  noble-hearted  maiden  would  follow  it  with  her  prayci-s  until 
she  beheld  it  fairly  on  a  prosperous  course,  with  the  starry  flag 
floating  in  triumph  to  denote  its  triumphant  progress.  He  felt, 
however,  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  him  to  promote  domestic  dis- 
sension.    Rising,  he  advanced  towai'ds  Mr.  Maxwell,  saying : 

"  Let  me  not,  I  beg  of  you,  sir,  he  tlic  involuntarily  origin  of 
any  discussion.  I  came  here,  Mr.  Maxwell,  on  my  way  to  assume 
a  command  which  you  were  iusti'uniental  in  organizing.  If  all 
those  interested  think  as  you  do,  sir,  I  had  better  rejoin  General 
Sumpter  at  once." 
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"  Nav,"  interrupted  Aurora,  "yon  will  find  evcrv  mnn  at  the 
rendezvous  within  twcniy-four  hours  after  your  arrival  is  known. 
"Would  that  woman  could — " 

"  Silence  !"  comrrmnded  Mi--  IMaxwell,  in  an  imperions  tone  and 
an  angry  stamp  of  the  foot.  "  What  do  you  knowahonl  rebellion 
that  yoii  mutt  needs  pmie  about  ill  As  for  the  Georjrians,  Mr. 
Loudon,  vou  will   probably  find  them  ready  to  follow  you    in  the 

Jrosecution  of  this  hopeless  contest.  But  I  frankly  tell  yon,  that 
caimot  further  participate  in  what  I  see  clearly  will  only  fix  a 
royal  yoke  more  tirmly  upon  American  necks.  Meanwhile,  as  my 
guest,  command  mv  services." 

It  was  vain,  as  the  practised  eye  of  the  young  soldier  saw  at 
once,  to  attempt  at  that  time  to  change  the  old  Scotchman's  views. 
Indeed,  as  was  plainly  evident,  he  was  much  more  to  be  pitied 
than  to  be  blamed.  'Not  only  did  the  recollections  of  his  former 
nusuceessfhl  struggle  rise  up  before  his  troubled  mind,  but  he  felt 
that  a  revolution  would  sever  his  pleasant  connections,  and  per- 
haps drive  his  niece  from  the  home  of  her  fallicr.  Besides,  over- 
tures of  a  most  desirable  nattn-e  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  roy- 
alist*, who  had  thus  reclaimed  him  fiom  the  leaning  which  he  had 
displayed  towards  the  revolutionists  a  few  weeks  previous.  Katu- 
rally  unstable,  he  really  knew 
not  which  way  to  turn,  and  this 
bold  stand  takun  l»y  his  niece 
had  completely  tlirown  him 
from  his  balance.  Rupert,  see- 
ing how  matters  stood,  replied  : 
*'  Frankly  regretting  that  I 
finl  Mr.  Maxwell  ditferent 
fiom  what  I  had  anticipated  in 
his  political  position,  I  am 
forced  to  accept  your  hospital- 
ity for  the  night,  sir.  But  let 
not  ray  presence  lead  to  a  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  subject, 
much  as  I  admire  the  young 
lady's  patriotic  stand." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Loudon,  you  do 
not  calculate  the  results.  Many 
a  friend  of  my  boyhood  has 
languished  in  a  dungeon  until 
the  axe  of  the  executioner  ter- 
minated his  sufferings,  while 
their  families,  banished  from 
their  desolated  hearths,  have 
undergone  every  species  of  out- 
rage. Pardon  one  who  has  felt 
the  sorrows  of  '45,  if  he  does 
not  enlist,  heart  and  hand,  in 
tlie  struggles  of  '76." 

Rupert,  who  could  but  s}Tn- 
pathize  with  the  old  Scotch- 
man, especially  as  he  remem- 
bered that  the  rebellion  of  '45 
had  sent  him  forth  a  houseless 
orphan,  began  to  ask  questions 
about  the  celebrated  _fails  of 
Tallulah  in  their  vicinity.  The 
change  of  topics  was  apparent- 
ly a  great  relief  to  the  host, 
who  immediately  commenced 
a  somewhat  prolix  account  of 
his  visit  to  the  falls,  occasion- 
ally appealing  to  his  niece,  who 
endeavored  to  banish  her  re- 
cent excitement,  and  to  join 
in  the  conversation. 

It  was  impossible,  however, 
for  Aiu'ora  to  appear  perfectly 
calm ;  and  as  Rupert  gazed 
upon  her  with  admiration,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  a  veil  was 
for  the  first  time  withdrawn 
from  his  eyes.  Hitherto,  he  had 
only  dreamed  of  beauty ;  but 
now  ho  saw  before  him  the 
palpable  emt>odiment  of  his 
dreams.  Hitherto,  he  had 
mingled  with  the  beauties  of 
France,  whose  sparkling  glanc- 
es were  inadequate  to  conceal 
their  avowed  heartlessness,  or 
he  had  looked  upon  the  rustic 
daughters  of  the  States  through 
which  he  had  passed,  ruddy 
and  fresh  as  the  peaches  in  the 
orchards  of  their  parents. 

But  Aurora's  beauty  was  not 
of  those  classes,  which  speak 
only  to  the  passions ;  and  as 
Rupert  gazed  on  her,  he  felt 
his  heart  beat  high,  while  his 
pulses  throbbed  with  new  emo- 
tions. The  sti-ay  tears  in  her 
eyes  i-endered  their  glances  ra- 
diant as  the  san  glistening 
through  the  silvery  showers  of 
spring ;  her  raven  hair  trem- 
bled with  each  throb  of  her 
noble  bi-ow;  and  her  voice,  just 
Ufoie  so  animated,  now  rose 
and  fell  with  such  soft  cadence, 
aa  to  mock  the  wild  bird's 
Bong.  The  dignity  of  her  man- 
ner;*, together  with  her  devoted 
patriotism,  lent  an  additional 

charm  to  her  person,  and  completed  the  measure  of  her  fascination, 
"  Bo  you  not  think  so  V 

This  question  from  Mr.  Maxwell  aroused  the  bewildered  soldier 
from  his  reveries.  *'  Really,  sir,"  he  stammered  out,  confused  at 
bis  inattention. 

"  Ah  ha,"  said  Mr.  Maxwell,  good-humoredly,  "  I  see  that  you 
have  been  dreaming,  instead  of  listening  to  my  accounts  of  the 
terrific  waterfall,  and  my  prophecies  that  before  many  score  years 
have  elapsed,  it  will  be  visited  by  travellers  from  all  portions  of 
this  continent.     But  you  have  had'  a  long  ride — " 

"To  say  nothing  of  the  chase  in  the  trail!"  sportively  inter- 
rupted Aurora,  with  a  smile  bright  as  a  midsummer  moraing. 

" Nay,"  replied  Rupert,  "hud  Sclim  not  played  the  truant,  I 
should  not  have  seen — have  seen — that  is,  I  should  not  have  en- 
joyed the  hospitalities  of  the  '  Stronghold.'  But  I  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge  of  fatigue,  and  will  say  good  night." 

"Pleasant  dreams,  sir,"  said  Aurora,  blushing,  as  if  conscious 
that  she  was  the  object  of  Rupert's  concealed  admiration.  "Re- 
member that  we  breaklast  early."  And  after  making  a  low  coxir- 
tesy,  she  vanished  from  the  room  like  a  sylph. 

"  I  cannet  permit  you  to  retire,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Maxwell,  when 


they  were  alone,  "  T\ithont  expressing  my  deep  regret  at  the  manner 
in  which  duty  has  forced  me  to  receive— nay,  to  disappoint  you. 
My  heart  was  and  is  with  the  continental  cause — but  what  are  its 
prospects  ?  What  hopes  have  you  of  raising  a  force  able  to  con- 
tend with  thewell-rrained  regiments  of  Lord  Kawdon,  or  of  Nesbit 
Balfour,  or  of  Tarlton  ?  In  Pennsylvania,  the  continental  forces 
are  on  the  point  of  sunendcring.     In  New  York — " 

"Mr.  Maxwell,"  intenuptcd  Rupert, in  a  respectful  yet  decided 
tone,  "do  not  force  me  into  an  argument!  You  are  my  host,  but 
I  cannot  recognize  you  as  my  political  mentor,  or  listen  to  your 
criticisms  upon  the  forces  of  my  adopted  country.  Pennit  me  to 
retire." 

"  Bravely  spoken,  sir!'* 

"  Nay,  sir,  I  intended  no — " 

"No  apologies,  sir ;  none  are  needed.  I  honoryonr  spirit,  and 
can  but  wish  you  success."  While  thus  speaking,  Mr.  Maxwell 
had  lighted  a  chamber  candle,  witli  which  he  escortcil  Rupert  up 
stairs  to  the  door  of  his  room.  Here  he  gave  the  candlestick  to 
his  guest,  and  tendering  his  hand,  said : 

"  Good  night!" 

"  Good  night,  and  thanks  for  your  hospitality,"  replied  Rupert, 
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returning  the  cordial  grasp,  which  was  lingeringly  prolonged — 
indeed,  each  one  thouglit  of  it  after  they  had  separated,  and  won- 
dered at  the  impulse  wliich  attracted  them  to  each  other. 

Entering  his  room,  Rupert  involuntarily  advanced  to  an  open 
^^•indow,  and  gazed  forth  at  the  lovely  landsc4ipe  before  him.  The 
pale,  clear  moon  cast  a  long  stream  of  light  upon  the  green  \avms 
immediatelv  around  the  "  Stronghold,"  and  framed  in  turn  by  the 
dense  forest  beyond.  The  dcwdrops  sparkled  upon  the  waving 
foliage,  and  the  fair  face  of  nature  smiled  in  her  nocturnal  loveli- 
ness, but  Rupert's  thoughts  were  not  on  tlic  landscape  before  him. 
He  felt  that  the  passionate  dream  of  his  young  heart  had  been 
realized,  and  that  he  had  seen  its  realization.  Henceforth,  Aiu-ora 
was  to  be  the  sunlight  of  his  soul,  towards  which  he  must  turn  in 
silent  homage,  as  the  source  of  his  happiness  or  misery.  In  vain 
did  he  attempt  to  reason  with  himself,  for  the  answer  of  his  heart 
to  every  query  was  "Aurora!" 

While  Rupert  was  thus  gazing  vacantly  forth,  engaged  in  medi- 
tation, his  practised  ear  caught  thp  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  ap- 
proaching at  a  rapid  rate.  Withdrawing  from  the  window  as  they 
came  nearer,  he  looked  carefully  forth,  and  saw  two  horsemen 
come  np  to  the  house  at  a  hard  gallop.     To  reach  the  front  en- 


trance, they  had  to  pass  beneath  his  window,  and  he  saw  to  his 
surprise  that  the  foremost  wore  the  unifonn  of  a  British  dragoon 
officer,  while  his  follower  was  uniformed  as  a  sergeant  of  the  same 
corps. 

Rupert's  first  thought  was  that  he  was  betrayed,  but  an  instant's 
reflection  taught  him  that  Mr.  Maxwell,  although  he  might  be 
vacillating  in  his  political  predilections,  was  a  man  of  honor.  At 
any  rate,  he  determined  not  to  be  captured  easily,  and  placed  the 
tongs  (the  only  weapon  of  defence  at  hand)  in  readiness  for  action 
Then  bolting  the  door,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  lounge,  *here, 
after  many  conflicting  feelings,  he  fell  asleep  to  dream  that  he  was 
about  to  present  Atu'ora  Maxwell,  as  his  bride,  to  the  king  of 
France. 

Two  hours  passed — yet  he  slumbered,  and  he  dreamed  !  A  low 
knock  near  him  awoke  him,  and  springing  to  his  feet,  he  saw  that 
he  had  slept.  The  window  had  remained  open,  and  as  he  again  ■ 
looked  out,  he  could  mark  the  flight  of  time.  The  moon  had  sunk 
beneath  the  towering  crest  of  Mount  Yonah,  leaving  its  rounded 
outline  prominent  against  the  clear  blue  of  the  western  sky. 
Fleecy  clouds  floated  in  the  mild  radiance  of  the  now  expiring 
starlight,  while  in  the  east  the  fast  reddening  sky  gave  token  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  dawn. 
"Major  Loudon!" 
The  voice  made  his  heart 
thrill  with  joy,  and  tm-ning,  he 
beheld  the  object  of  his  dream. 
A  panel  in  the  wainscot,  which 
had  simng  open  like  a  door, 
showed  how  she  had  entered 
the  room ;  and  Rupert,  bewil- 
dered with  astonishment,  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Aurora — Miss  Maxwell  I" 
Mr.  Maxwell  felt  serious 
twinges  of  conscience  as  he  left 
his  guest,  and  on  returaing  to 
the  dining-room,  he  paced  the 
floorindcepmeditation.  There 
was  a  clotid  npon  bis  knitted 
brow,  and  certain  sunny  vis- 
ions of  the  futm-e,  in  which  be 
had  recently  indulged,  were 
now  shadowed  by  that  myste- 
rious heart  apprehension  which 
mocks  control.  His  sympathies 
were  evidently  enlisted  by  the 
gallant  demeanor  of  Rupert 
Loudon,  but  he  felt  that  to  har- 
bor such  thoughts,  would  be 
fostering  a  partiality  for  the 
continental  cause.  Were  he  to 
carry  out  the  views  he  had 
once  entertained  in  .favor  of 
revolution,  as  mattei-s  now 
stood,  he  would  teai-  the  bright- 
est pages  of  hope  from  the  tab- 
lets of  his  future  fortune.  Nor 
did  he  entertain  the  slightest 
idea  that  ere  many  months, 
the  red-cross  flag  of  England 
would  wave  in  triumph  over 
the  entire  continent,  from  the 
province  of  Maine  to  St.  Au- 
gustine. To  and  fro  he  paced 
until  weaiT,  and  then,  throw- 
ing himself  into  a  large  arm- 
chaii-  directly  before  the  fire- 
place, he  sat  gazmg  at  the  de- 
caying brands,  as  if  uncon- 
sciously erecting  there  symbols 
of  things  yet  to  be — bright  cas- 
tles in  fair}'  lands.  But  alas, 
the  ashy  battlements  crumbled 
ere  they  were  fciirly  reared,  and 
notliing  remained  to  the  imagi- 
native -builder  save  his  gloomy 
reveiios. 

The  sound  of  horse's  hoofs 
upon  the  gravelled  pathway 
which  swept  around  the  houso 
disturbed  his  meditations,  and 
hastening  to  the  hall-door,  Mr. 
Maxwell  arrived  there  in  time 
to  see  tlie  two  dragoons  ride 
up.  Their  uniforms  denoted 
that  one  was  a  captain  and  the 
other  a  sergeant  in  the  army 
of  Great  Britain,  nor  bad  they 
scarcely  halted,  ere  the  non- 
commissioned oflScer,  spring- 
ing from  his  own  horse,  hast- 
ened to  hold  the  stin-up  of  his 
superior.  Slowly  dismounting, 
tlie  captain  advanced  towards 
the  door,  on  the  threshold  of 
which  Mr.  Maxwell  stood  hold- 
ing a  candle. 

"  Is  this  the  '  Stronghold  V  " 
asked  the  oflicer. 

"  It  is,  sir,"  was  the  reply; 
"  and  as  its  omier,  I  am  happy 
that  accident  finds  me  up  at 
tliis  hour  to  welcome  guests." 
"  Mr.   Maxwell,    your    ser- 
vant !"  said  the  officer,  raising 
his  hand  to  his  helmet  in  mili- 
tary salutation.     "Let  me  infroduce  myself  as  Captain  Trevor. 
I  bring  you  despatches  from  Lonl  Coniwallis,  and  will  crave  your 
hospitality  for  the  night  for  myself  and  orderly." 

"  Captain  Trevor,  I  am  ba'ppy  to  be  honored  with  your  com- 
pany. Walk  in,  walk  in !"  and'  extending  his  hand,  Mr.  Max- 
well gave  that  of  his  guest  a  hearty  shake.  He  was  about  to  usher 
him  in,  when, he  thought  of  the  remainder  of  the  party,  and  said  : 
"  But  excuse  me  if  I  leave  you  here  at  the  door  a  moment,  while 
I  step  around  to  the  negro-quarters  and  ai'ouse  my  servants.  At 
this  time  of  night,  one  might  ring  for  an  hour  without  having  the 
summons  obeyed,  and  your  horses  must  need  attention  as  well  as 
yourself  and  your  orderly." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  the  captain;  and  while  the  new  comers 
were  thus  left  alone  in  the  clear  moonlight,  it  may  be  well  to 
describe  them. 

Captain  Trevor  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  English  officer  of  those 
days  (nor  have  they  undergone  any  great  change  since)  who  ob- 
tained their  commissions  by  family  influence.  The  youngest  son 
of  Lord  Fitzhowe,  a  peer  of  the  realm,  he  had  been  placed  in  the 
sen-ice  as  a  genteel  retreat,  and  only  endured  the  profession  of 
arms  because  it  afforded  him  an  honorable  livelihood.    Anxious 
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to  win  promotion  on  acconnt  of  its  increased  pay,  ho  was  an  adept 
soldier,  but  tho  high  polish  of  marrial  honor  never  spread  its  ploss 
over  a  more  depraved  heart.  A  Sybarite  in  principle,  he  was  op- 
posed to  everything  which  opposed  his  oAvn  peculiar  gratificaiion ; 
and  while  he  made  loud  profession ;  about  his  own  honor,  he  sneer- 
injrly  ridiculed  as  dupes,  or  scoffed  at  as  hvpoentcs,  all  who  pur- 
sneii  a  ditfcrent  course  of  life.  While  courteous  as  Bavard,  he 
was  dissolute  as  d'Orleans  and  capricious  as  Buckingham".  Kidi- 
culing  that  pure  affection  that  he  had  never  soiiglit  to  win,  or 
learned  to  value,  his  loves  were  but  passions,  his  estimate  of 
female  character  was  as  low  as  were  the  frequent  objects  of  his 
admiration. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Captain  Trevor  was  far  from  pre- 
possessing, although  he  was  adorned  with  tlie  rich  scarlet  and 
gold  uniform  then  woni  by  the  English  dragDons.  A  flowing 
mass  of  horsehair,  white  u  driven  snow,  fell  grdccfuUy  from  his 
pilded  helmet,  contrast- 
ing with  its  ci-cct  crim 
son  plume,  tipped.  iMtU 
orange.  His  epaulettes 
and  gorget  were  of  pure 
^\d,  while  the  scahlKiiTl 
of  his  s  wo  rr\,  of  the 
samo  precious  met  il, 
WIS  exquisitely  cmbo'''? 
e  I.  Yet  all  the  art  of 
di>  rc;::iinc<ital  tailor 
failed  to  inipi\rt  dignit\ 
to  his  scrag:gy  figure 
nor  was  there  anyttuns: 
Boble  itt  the  severe  line 
anients  of  his  catlike 
face,  which  was  fringed 
with  scanty  red  whis 
kcrs.  A  mingled  ev 
pression  of  acutene!>s 
and  of  malignity,  be 
tokening  a  dangerous 
friend  and  a  merciless 
opponent,  phxycd  upon 
his  countenance.  Hi& 
eyes  were  never  raised 
from  the  ground,  and 
the  quiveiing  of  his  thm 
lips  aflbrded  additional 
proof  that  his  coAvardice 
was  equal  to  his  vindic 
tiveness,  even  as  bis 
treachery  surpassed 
both  traits  of  lus  char 
acter. 

The  sergeant,  unlike 
his  officer,  was  an  hon 
est-looking  veteran 
trooper,  whose  burly 
limbs  had  been  harden 
ed  ia  the  fatigues  of 
many  a  campaign.  A 
broad  red  scar,  which 
reached  diagonally 
across  his  war-bronzed 
countenance,  in  no  wise 
diminished  its  steiti 
ness,  lit  up  as  it  was  by 
fiery  dark  eyes.  0\er 
these  fro\vned  the  bushy 
brows  of  a  broad  fore 
head,  while  a  thick, 
grizzled  beard  joined  a 
moustache  that  fell,  like 
a  portcullis,  over  his 
mouth.  Like  his  com 
mander,  he  wore  a  hel 
met,  scarlet  coat,  aod 
long  boots,  which  came 
far  above  the  knees  of 
his  buckskin  small 
clothes — but  what  was 
gold  upon  die  officer's 
equipment,  was  in  well 
scoui'ed  brass  upon  the 
sergeant.  A  light  car 
bine  hung  at  his  back 
by  a  broad  leather  belt, 
and  the  scabbard  of  hia 
huge  broadsword  trail 
ed  upon  the  ground  as 
he  walked.  Kough  but 
ready  was  Sergeant 
Halbert's  motto. 

Both  of  these  new 
comers  rode  powerful 
black  horses,  now  cov 
ered  with  foam  and  dust, 
and  standing  with  de- 
pressed heads,  as  though 
fatigued  with  a  long 
day's  journey.  Their 
equipments  were  of  the 
prescribed  army  pat- 
terns, with  valises  on 
the  cruppers  of  the  sad- 
dles, and  holsters  at  the 
pommels,  from  which 
protruded  the  heavy 
butts  of  horsemen's  pis- 
tols. 

Mr.  Maxwell  now  re- 
appeared, followed  by 
Cato  and  two  other  ne- 
groes, who  went  forward  to  attend  to   the  wants   of  the  horses- 

"Never  mind!"growled  Sergeant  Halbert,in  a  tone  thatwaked 
np  the  sleepy  hostlers,  *'  I'll  take  care  of  the  beasts." 

"Nay,  my  good  fellow,"  said  llr.  Maxwell,  "  let  the  men  take 
charge  of  the  horecs,  and  you  go  to  the  housekeeper's  pantry, 
where  he  will  give  you  some  cold  meat,  and  some  old  Jamaica  to 
wash  it  down  with." 

"I  fear,  sir,"  interrupted  Captain  Trevor,  "that  Sergeant  Hal- 
bert  will  not  sit  down  at  your  hospitable  board,  ere  he  has  looked 
out  for  our  nags.  "We  have  ridden  them  exceedingly  hard  to-day, 
and  they  need  his  practised  care — so,  if  you  please,  let  him  have 
his  o\vn  way." 

"  Yes,  indeed  !"  answered  Mr.  Maxwell.     "  Go  with  the   ser- 

§eant,  Cato,  and  bring  him  in  when  he  has  attended  to  the  horses. 
Fow,  Ci^tain  Trevor,  walk  in  ;  you  are  again  welcomed." 
[to  be  continued.] 


DESCENT  FROM  THE  CROSS,  BY  UUBE\S. 

The  illustration  on  the  preceding  page  represents  one  of  the 
paintings  by  that  celebrated  master,  Rubens,  of  whom  a  brief  me- 
moir will  prove  interesting.  Peter  Paul  Rubens  was  born  at 
Cologne,  in  1557.  The  day  of  his  nativity  was  known  in  the 
Catholic  religion  as  the  fete  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  for  which 
reason  he  received  the  names  of  these  apostles.  Riibcns  first  be- 
came a  page  to  the  Countess  of  Lalain,  but,  after  his  father's 
death,  he  obtained  permission  of  his  mother  to  become  a  painter, 
and  placed  himself  as  a  scholar,  with  Tobias  Verhaccht,  after- 
wards under  Adam  Van  Oort,  and  still  later  under  Otho  Venius. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  by  the  advice  of  his  tutor,  Rub?ns 
left  the  studio  of  Venius  and  set  forth  for  Italy.  Devoting  a 
short  time  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  at  Venice,  Rubens  pro- 
C3od;d  to  Mantua,  where  he  received  marked  attention  from  the 
duke,  who  soon  after  gave  him  au  appointment.      Having  had  fa- 


produced  many  of  those  wonderful  specimens  of  paintin"-  which 
have  been  the  lulmiration  of  tlie  world.  In  1620,  he  was  called 
by  Mary  dc  Medici  to  adorn  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg. 
Rubens  continued  to  enjoy  the  highest  honors,  which  were  freely 
showered  upon  him  by  the  most  favored  in  the  land.  His  paint- 
ings were  everywliere  admired,  and  for  activity  no  scholar  of  tho 
art  excelled  him.  In  his  fifty-eighth  year  he  was  attacked  with 
strong  fits  of  the  gout,  which  unfitted  him  for  great  exertion.  He 
therefore  abandoned  all  larger  works  and  confined  himself  to  easel 
painting,  hut  continued  to  devote  himself  to  the  art  till  1640, 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  Rubens  was  not  one 
of  those  regular  and  timid  composers  who  escape  censure,  but  de- 
serve no  praise.  He  produced  nothing  pcifcct.  His  works 
abound  with  defects  a*^  well  as  beauties.  But  they  have  this  char- 
acteristic of  true  genius — that  which  seizes  on  the  spectator  and 
commands  attention  in  spite  of  all  faults.      No  man  ever  more 

completely  laid  the 
reins  on  the  neck  of 
his  inclinations  or  more 
fearlessly  abandoned 
himself  to  his  own  dar- 
ing efforts.  Hence  his 
efforts  were  always 
startling,  always  origi- 
nal, frequently  eccen- 
tric, but  never  lacking 
many  admirable  excel- 
lences. As  a  colorist, 
compared  with  the  Ve- 
netian school,  his  work 
will  rise  or  fall,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the 
amateur.  In  the  Vene- 
tian style  the  colors 
were  so  thoroughly 
mingled  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  note  the 
commencement  or  end- 
ing of  each  particular 
line.  Rubens  on  the 
other  hand,  laid  the  col- 
ors in  their  places,  one 
by  the  side  of  the  oth- 
er, then  slightly  mixed 
them  by  the  touch  of  a 
soft  pencil,  not  nnfre- 
quently  leaving  his  pre- 
pared ground  visible 
through  parts  of  the  col- 
ors, in  order  to  produce 
a  harmonizing  effect. 


DOMimCAN   IRON   LIGHT   HOUSE. 

vorable  opportunities  for  studying  the  great  works  of  Romano, 
Rubens  next  obtained  peiTnission  to  visit  Venice — then  the  em- 
pire of  coloring.  By  this  visit  he  profited  greatly,  as  is  evinced 
by  three  magnificent  works  painted  for  the  Jesuits  on  his  return. 
His  pati'on  aftenvards  gave  him  a  commission,  which  enabled  him 
to  pursue  his  studies  at  Rome.  In  1605,  Rubens  was  favored 
Avith  a  commission  to  Spain,  where  he  had  an  op|X)rtunity  of 
viewing  the  works  of  the  best  Spanish  masters.  He  then  returned 
to  Rome,  and  aftenvards  visited  G^noa,  his  reputation  and  occu- 
pation being  now  greatlv  increased.  Being  summoned  to  the  dy- 
ing bedside  of  his  mother,  he  hastened  to  Antweif-,  intending  to 
return  to  Rome.  While  at  Ant^veip,  the  Archduke  Albert  and  the 
Infanta  Isabella  exerted  their  influence  to  retain  him  there,  and 
succeeded  in  so  doing.  He  established  himself  at  Anrwci-p,  where 
he  married  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Brants,  and  bailt  a  magnifi- 
cent house ;  and  bei^,  surrounded  by  numerous  works  of  art,  he 


NEW  LIGHT  HOUSE. 

The  sketch  herewith 
gives  a  view  of  a  cast- 
iron  light-house  con- 
structed by  order  of  the 
President  of  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and 
placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ozama.  The 
'  tower  measures  seven- 
ty-five feet  from  the 
base  to  the  top  of  the 
lantern,  and  is  about 
seventeen  feet  in  diame- 
ter. It  consists  of  a 
series  of  iron  columns 
and  horizontal  cornices 
or  "  facias."  Every 
piece  has  its  sides  and 
bearings  planed  or  turn- 
ed to  an  accurate  sur- 
face. Each  facia  meas- 
ures five  or  six  feet  in 
length,  is  a  segment  of 
a  circle,  and  when  the 
eight  columns  arc  bolt- 
ed together,  a  horizon- 
tal belt  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  tower  is 
formed.  At  the  inter- 
section of  every  tivo 
facias,  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  a  column  is 
firmly  placed  and  bolt- 
ed, the  fowc  facias  form- 
ing a  cross.  The  result 
■  of  this  combination  is 
a  most  perfect  net-work 
of  strength  throughout 
the  whole  structure, 
both  perpendicular  and 
horizontal.  Each  pieco 
is  made  of  uniform  size 
and  weight,  and  so  ac- 
curately jointed  that 
one  part  will  fit  every 
other  part.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  tower  is 
such  "that  it  may  be  put 
together  by  an  ordiuaiy 
mechanic,  and  with  no 
other  apparatus  for  its 
erection  than  a  derrick 
and  a  wrench.  This 
light-house  designed  for 
the  tropics,  is  purpose- 
ly left  open,  as  seen  in 
the  engraving,  but  the  parts  are  arranged  to  receive  an  iron  pan- 
nelling,  should  it  ever  be  found  desirable  to  enclose  it.  The  pres- 
ent shape,  however,  seems  most  desirable,  as  it  presents  little  sur- 
face for  the  action  of  the  winds.  It  will  be  placed  upon  a  rocky 
ledge,  where  it  will  be  firmly  anchored  by  means  of  ^Tought  iron 
shafts  underneath  each  column,  which  are  entered  into  the  rock 
in  holes  drilled  eight  or  ten  feet  in  depth.  The  size,  shape  and 
weight  of  the  castings,  render  them  easy  of  ti-ansportation,  and 
convenient  for  ship  ballast.  The  lantern  is  furnished  with  the  old 
style  reflectors,  ten  in  number.  These  arc  boltL-d  upon  iron 
bands  and  are  made  to  move  upon  a  frame,  and  being  gntduatcd 
upon  a  scale,  the  light  can  be  concentrated  upon  a  iwint  directly 
beneath  the  tower,  or  thrown  upon  an  object  on  the  horizon,  three 
or  four  miles  distant.  The  total  expense  of  this  stmcture  was 
about  S6000.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  model  of  its  kind  in  every 
respect. 
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GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL   DHAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Gleafion'a  Pictorial.] 
THOUGHT  BY  THE  SRVSHORE. 


BT  UBfi.   t.   B.   SIGOUBX£T. 

I  paid  with  a  moan,  as  I  mused  alone 

By  the  side  ol*  the  sounding  sea, 
"  0,  cast  at  my  feet,  which  thy  billows  meet, 

Some  token  to  comfort  me, — 
Mid  thy  Purges  bold,  a.  ring  of  gold, 

I  lost,  with  an  amethyst  bright, — 
Thou  ha5t  kept  it  bo  long  in  thy  ca^lcot  strong, 

That  rust  hath  deTOUred  its  light." 

Send  a  gift,  I  pray,  on  thy  sheeted  epray. 

To  solace  my  drooping  mind,^ 
For  I  sadly  grieTc,  and  am  soon  to  leave, 

This  pleasant  ivorid  behind  :" 
Then  the  glassy  brine  said,  "  spoils  arc  mine 

From  many  an  argosy, — 
And  pearl-drops  sleep  in  my  bosom  deep, 

But  nothing  haye  I  for  the«." 

*'  'When  I  roamed  before,  on  thy  rock-bound  shore, 

The  beautiful  walked  with  me, — 
She  hath  gone  to  her  rest,  in  the  churchyard's  breafit, 

Since  I  saw  thee  last,  thou  sea! 
Restore  1  restore  1  the  smile  she  wore 

When  her  cheek  to  mine  was  joined, — 
Give  back  the  Toice  of  the  fervent  soul 

That  could  brighten  the  darkest  mind." 

But  the  haughty  sea,  in  its  miyesty, 

Rolled  onward  as  before. 
Though  a  surge  in  wrath,  from  its  wrecking  path 
Called  out  to  the  stonn-bcat  shore, — 
"  Thon  hast  asked  of  us  a  harder  thing 
Than  mortal  e'er  claimed  before; 
For  never  the  wealth  of  a  loving  heart 
Could  ocean  or  earth  restore-" 

-■'  ■    -      ■«  ■^•^  > 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE    GOBLIN    TOWEK. 

A  TALE  OF  TTTSCANY. 


BT   JAMES    DE    MILLE. 


"  I  AM  glad  you  have  come  here,"  said  the  Marquis  di  Boltono 
to  the  Tonng  knight,  Gaston  de  Pontaille,  as  they  sat  upon  the 
terrace  of  Boltono  castle.  "  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  for  many 
reasons.  Especially  because  I  love  the  company  of  a  young  and 
valiant  soldier." 

Gaston  bowed,  and  a  flush  of  pleasure  passed  across  his  brow. 

*'  The  robbers  about  here  are  very  bold  just  now.  They  attacked 
yon,  I  believe." 

"  Three  of  the  villains  ventured  to  do  so,  but  I  sent  them  away 
■with  more  than  they  expected." 

"A  steel  ransom.     Ha  !  ha !" 

"It  is  strange  that  you  are  not  able  to  discover  their  retreat." 

"  Very — very  strange.  My  men  have  sought  in  every  direction." 

"  This  country  is  favorable  to  secrecy,"  said  Gaston,  looking 
round. 

It  spread  far  away  around  the  castle.  From  the  height  upon 
which  Boltono  stood,  the  ^^ndc  plain  and  the  surrounding  hills 
could  be  distinguished  for  a  great  distance.  Hills  and  crags  were 
near  the  castle,  gullies  and  paths  formed  by  torrents  lay  among 
them.    A  river  flowed  through  the  plain,  turbulent  and  noisy. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  good  place  for  them,"  said  the  marquis,  in  reply 
to  Gaston's  exclamation. 

"  But  yet  I  wonder  at  their  hardihood !" 

"  They  rob  almost  every  friend  who  comes  to  visit  me,  unless  I 
send  my  soldiers  to  guard  them,"  said  Boltono,  bitterly. 

"  This  should  be  stopped.  I  wonder  that  they  do  not  show 
themselves  somewhere." 

"I  have  done  all  that  man  can  do.  Let  us  forsake  this  subject 
for  the  present.     Sec  you  yon  tower  1" 

"Yes.  It  is  older  than  the  rest  of  your  castle,  is  it  not?  I 
have  been  much  interested  in  it." 

"  It  is  very  old  and  is  of  Roman  construction.  We  never 
use  it." 

"  Never !    "WTiy  not  V 

"  'Tis  haunted." 

"  Haunted  V  Gaston  was  surprised  at  the  seriousness  of  the 
marquis,  and  out  of  respect  to  him  he  suppressed  a  rising  smile 
of  contempt. 

*'  Yes.  It  has  for  many  years  gone  by  the  name  of  '  die  Goblin 
Tower.' " 

"Why  so?" 

"Because  there  are  sights  to  be  seen  there  and  sounds  to  be 
heard,  which  are  not  of  this  world.  Shrieks  are  lieard  at  the 
dead  of  night,  and  lights  gleam  from  the  turrets.  All  the  peasant- 
ry tremble,  and  the  hearts  of  all  within  the  castle  quake  for  fear." 

"  But  have  you  never  entered  to  see  the  cause  of  these  things  V 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  seek  to  know  aught  of  the  doings  of 
the  powers  of  darkness  !" 

"  They  may  be  done  by  the  hands  of  man,  noble  marquis." 

"  Impossible  !     Who  would  dare  1" 

"  No  great  obstacle  could  prevent  them,  if  no  one  ever  ventures 
there." 

"  Men  have  gone  there  and  never  returned.  In  the  life  of  my 
grandfather,  there  was  a  legend  about  it,  and  a  saying  that  when- 
ever the  castle  was  freed  from  the  goblin  within,  there  would  be 
no  more  robbers  without." 

"  What !  have  the  robbers  always  been  here  ?" 

"All  the  time  that  the  tower  was  haunted." 

Gaston  was  silent,  and  mused  for  a  time 


"  I  i\ill  tell  the  story,"  said  the  marqnis,  "  it  is  not  long.  This 
tower  was  built,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  many  a  baron.  Once,  about  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  our  family  lived  in  Florence,  and  a  baron  who 
was  related  to  us  resided  here.  He  was  a  strange  man,  of  dark 
thoughts  and  gloomy  aspect.  That  tower  ho  made  his  residence. 
At  night  hglits  gleamed  from  it,  and  strange  sounds  were  heard 
there,  like  no  sounds  in  this  world.  By  day  vast  clouds  of  smoke 
poured  from  it,  often  concealing  the  tower  from  view.  No  one 
knew  what  he  did.  No  one  could  imagine  what  were  his  occupa- 
tions. But  ho  became  very  rich  all  of  a  sudden,  and  built  this 
adjoining  castle.  The  neighbors  all  believed  that  by  the  assist- 
ance of  tTie  evil  one,  he  had  found  out  the  philosopher's  stone. 
The  people  suffered  very  much  from  him,  and  robbery  was  carried 
on  to  an  alarming  extent  in  the  neighborhood.  Once  they  ventured 
to  attack  the  castle  itself. 

"  At  last  there  came  a  fearful  time.  The  night  was  perfectly 
dark.  Suddenly,  some  who  were  looking  toward  the  tower  saw 
flame  and  sparks  issue  from  the  inndows  of  the  upper  rooms 
which  he  occupied.  Shrieks  resounded  from  it.  The  people 
burst  into  his  room  ;  the  baron  was  not  to  be  seen.  A  bundle  of 
burnt  flesh  and  clothes  lay  on  the  floor,  with  mysterious  blackened 
fragments  all  around.     He  was  never  seen  after. 

"  My  grandfather  had  a  beantiful  daughter,  whom  he  promised 
to  the  man  who  would  venture  to  search  out  the  cause  of  those 
fearful  sounds  and  appearances,  which  ever  since  the  baron's  time 
have  been  \^itnessed  there.  Several  undertook  it,  but  no  one  has 
seen  them  since." 

Gaston  was  not  so  much  awed  by  the  legend  as  the  mai-quis. 
"  They  did  well — those  suitors — and  I  would  do  the  same  for  a 
similar  prize." 

"  What !  would  you  venture  there?" 

"  Noble  sir,  you  have  promised  to  make  me  your  son-in-law," 
said  Gaston,  with  his  ingenuous  countenance  covered  by  a  flush 
of  pleasure  and  confusion,  "  but  I  have  done  nothing  to  win  tho 
lovely  Alvira.     Suff'er  me  to  win  her  in  this  way." 
"Wliat!"  cried  the  marquis. 
"I  am  willing  to  enter  that  tower." 

"  No,  no,  you  are  rash.     This  is  not  bravery,  it  is  rashness. 
Ton  have  done  enough,  my  dear  Gaston,  to  vnn  a  dozen  Alviras." 
"  But  let  me  also  do  this.    Noble  marquis,  I  cannot — must  not 
be  refused.     Why  need  I  fear  ?    Are  not  friends  all  around  me  ?" 
"  Your  friends  cannot  preserve  you  from  demons." 
"  Demons  !     I  fear  them  not.     With  my  trust  in  God  and  the 
holy  saints,  how  can  the  evil  one  injure  me  V* 
"  I  implore  you  not  to  think  of  this." 

"  No,  no,  permit  me.    Do  not  tell  Alvira.     Promise  me  not  to 
tell  her.     I  T\ill  free  your  house  of  demons  and  robbers,  or  die." 
The  marquis  gave  a  reluctant  consent. 

It  was  mid-day,  and  Gaston  walked  outside  the  castle.  There 
was  a  deep  gorge  in  the  hills  behind,  and  the  Roman  tower  rose 
above  this,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  extensive  castle  lay  fur- 
ther from  it.  Gaston  walked  to  the  verge  and  looked  down.  The 
porter  had  told  him  not  to  venture  there — that  the  people  in  the 
castle  were  afraid  of  the  goblins  who  dwelt  there.  But  Gaston 
despised  the  idle  tale. 

"  Goblins — ha !  ha  I  What  a  strange  mind  the  marquia  most 
have,  not  to  see  that  these  mysterious  robbers  are  the  goblins  and 
the  makers  of  all  this  riot.  But  I  must  descend  and  examine  here." 
He  went  do^vn  slowly  and  softly  among  the  bushes  which  grew 
thickly  enough  to  hide  him  from  view.  At  length  he  was  surprised 
to  see  a  beaten  path. 

"Ha!"  he  cried,  "this  was  never  made  by  goblins.  I  will 
follow  and  see  where  it  leads." 

He  descended  carefully,  and  watched  the  path  to  see  that  none 
were  viewing  him.  At  last  the  murmur  of  a  brook  told  him  that 
he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  chasm.  The  path  before  him  took  a 
sudden  turn  around  a  rock.  Leaning  stealthily  over  this,  he  look- 
ed forward.  There  was  the  base  of  the  goblin  tower,  which  arose 
very  far  on  high,  from  its  foundations  at  the  bottom  of  the  chasm. 
There  was  a  small  aperture  here,  so  hidden  by  bushes  that  none 
but  the  sharpest  and  most  observant  eye  could  have  detected  it. 
He  went  nearer  and  hearing  nothing,  he  crawled  close  to  it. 
Looking  in  he  saw  steps  which  led  up. 

"Now  were  this  unused,  the  steps  would  be  covered  with  grass 
and  mould,  but  they  are  smooth  and  are  used  often." 

After  a  few  minutes  the  young  knight  departed  by  the  same 
path,  and  soon  stood  in  safety  upon  the  top  of  the  declivity,  well 
satisfied  with  his  expedition. 

"  Well,  Gaston,"  said  the  marquis,  at  night,  "  are  you  still 
determined  ?" 

"  I  am.  I  ask  only  my  arms.    Can  I  have  the  way  shown  me  %*' 
"  Once  more,  Gaston,  let  me  implore  you  not  to  go." 
"I  must  go,  noble  marquis,  for  I  have  said  it." 
"  Retract  your  word." 
"  I  cannot — I  ^vould  not." 

"  Then  I  must  part  with  you.  I  fear  I  shall  never  see  you 
again.     I  will  accompany  you  to  the  place." 

The  two  walked  along  a  desolate  hall  extending  entirely  through 
the  castle.   The  night  was  dark,  and  the  wind  moaned  as  they  went 
on.     Doors  liangcd  and  noises  M'ero  heard  tlirough  the  house." 
"  Those  noises  do  not  come  from  the  tower.     They  are  made 
by  the  wind  !"  said  Gaston.     "  Ah  !  here  we  are,  I  suppose." 

They  paused  before  a  massive  oaken  door,  which  the  marquis 
opened  after  unlocking.  The  bolts  sounded  harshly  as  they  grated 
back.  They  entered  the  room.  The  light  which  the  marquis 
held  was  feeble  and  illuminated  it  but  in  part.  The  apartment 
was  large  and  the  walls  were  wainscotted  with  oak,  caned  in  the 
antique.  Chairs  of  olden  foiTn  stood  around,  and  a  Jong  table  of 
massive  conslructiou  stood  in  the  middle. 


"  I  will  go  into  yon  closet  and  watch  the  room.  I  can  be 
hidden  there." 

"  Do  so.    Do  not  expose  yourself.     Do  you  want  the  light  1" 

"  No — 0,  no.     I  will  be  better  in  the  dark." 

He  opened  the  door  of  an  old  closet.  It  was  empty.  There 
was  an  opening  in  it,  tlu-ough  which  any  one  within  could  look 
out  into  the  room.  Here  Gaston  entered.  The  marquis  departed, 
locking  the  door  carefully.  Gaston  di'cw  bis  sword  and  holding 
it  in  his  hand,  prepared  to  watch. 

An  old  chest  stood  hero  in  one  comer;  upon  this  ho  seated  him- 
self and  waited.  The  hours  passed  tediously  away,  yet  he  eat  in 
patient  silence  listening  to  every  sound  And  these  were  of  many 
kinds,  which  came  to  his  sharpened  ears.  Low  moanings  sound- 
ed without,  the  doors  loosened  by  age  rattled  on  their  hinges,  the 
heavy,  dusty  drapery  shook  and  fluttered.  There  was  a  faint  light 
in  the  room.  As  Gaston  looked  through,  there  seemed  to  come  a 
brighter  light.  He  was  sure  of  it.  A  strange  thrill  shot  through 
him  as  the  room  began  to  grow  visible,  illuminated  by  some  un- 
seen power.  Footsteps — low  muffled  footsteps,  sounded  without 
■ — beneath,  whisperings  and  exclamations  were  heard  by  his  .ex- 
cited ears.     His  heart  beat  quick — he  held  his  sword  more  firmly. 

"  The  hour  is  coming — the  time — the  scene  is  at  hand.  Now 
shall  be  seen  whether  Gaston  de  Pontaille  will  die." 

He  leaned  forward  more  earnestly.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
room  he  heard  whisperings — murmurings — footsteps,  but  he  could 
not  look  there.  The  light  grew  brighter.  Some  form  approached. 
Gaston  looked  out. 

It  was  a  tall  figure  dressed  in  black,  and  through  two  holes  in 
the  veil  which  covered  its  head  the  eyes  gleamed  with  intense 
brightness.  He  came  to  the  ta-ble  and  sat  down.  Another  figure 
followed.  It  was  dressed  in  the  same  manner.  Two  others  came 
on,  and  the  four  sat  down  at  the  table. 

"  Wine,"  said  the  first,  in  a  deep,  harsh  voice. 

One  arose  and  brought  a  number  of  bottles.  Then  each  one, 
lifting  his  veil,  dra-k  in  silence.     Gaston  watched  in  suspense. 

"  Comrades !"  said  the  first  one,  "  the  bishop  had  much  gold. 
To-mon-ow  the  marquis  shall  give  more." 

A  low  murmur  of  applause  went  round. 

"  He  would  have  been  unmolested  had  he  refrained  fi*om  mo- 
lesting us." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !"  said  another,  in  a  discordant  voice.  "  He  thought 
not  of  the  '  Goblin  Tower.*  " 

"  What  will  he  not  pay  for  her  ransom  1" 

Gaston  started. 

"  And  the  young  knight — would  he  not  give  his  soul  to  re- 
pm'chase  her?" 

The  heart  of  the  watcher  throbbed  in  fearful  suspense. 

"Margo  !"  said  the  leader,  "  bring  her  along." 

Marge  departed,  and  the  others  began  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  mantles.  Each  one  taking  off  his  black  robe,  disclosed  the 
well-armed  figure  of  a  sturdy  robber. 

"  I  heard  footsteps  here,  this  night,"  said  one.  "  May  there  not 
be  a  true  goblin  — ?" 

"Fool !"  cried  the  leader,  savagely.  "  You  are  a  novice.  A 
goblin  \  We  are  the  goblins  of  the  tower,  Antonio.  Ha  I  what 
breath  is  that  ?" 

"  I  said  so !"  cried  the  other. 

The  three  started  as  a  rattling  sounded  in  the  i*oom.  They 
looked  at  each  other  and  turned  pale.  But  the  entrance  of  their 
comrade  put  an  end  to  their  terror. 

"  Bring  her  along  !"  cried  the  leader. 

Gaston  could  see  nothing,  but  he  heard  a  low  moan,  as  though 
from  a  female,  and  the  tone  struck  a  chill  to  his  inmost  soul. 

"  Good  e'en,  my  pretty  maid,"  said  the  leader.  "  Bring  her 
nearer,  good  Margo,  let  her  be  seated." 

There  was  a  slight  struggle,  and  Margo  brought  forward  the 
prisoner.  Gaston  started — ^his  frame  shook  in  frenzied  rage.  It 
was  Alvira  !     He  restrained  himself. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  why  dare  you  thus  treat  the  daughter  of 
Boltono  ?" 

"  Because  we  love  the  smiles  of  lovely  woman.  Was  it  not 
rash  in  you  to  walk  alone  on  the  terrace  at  such  a  time  ?  Coidd 
we — the  goblins  of  the  tower — resist  the  fair  temptation  V* 

"  What  will  you  do  with  me  V 

"  You  shall  cheer  us  in  our  lonely  tower." 

"  0,  God  !"  she  cried,  wringing  her  hands  in  agony. 

"  No  lamentation  !"  cried  the  leader.  "  Come — we  wish  you 
to  he  gay — cheer  up." 

Alvira  wept  in  despair. 

"  Weep  not !     Why  should  you  ?     Come,  let  mo  have  a  kiss." 

He  rose  up  and  reached  out  his  hand.  Alvira  shrank  back. 
He  stepped  fonvard.  The  others  looked  on  in  hideous  glee — they 
saw  not  the  door  of  the  closet  open — they  saw  not  tho  armed 
figure  who  stood  with  uplifted  sword. 

"  Come,  one  kiss  — " 

"  Villain  !"  cried  Gaston,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  Alvira  saw 
him — all  saw  him,  as  wth  a  bound  he  sprang  fonvard  and  buried 
his  sword  in  tho  robber  chieftain's  heart. 

"  Die  1"  cried  the  infui-iated  knight,  and  turning  upon  the  near- 
est, ■n-ith  one  blow  he  severed  his  head  from  his  body.  The  oth- 
ers rose  and  grasped  their  daggers.  Gaston  struck  at  the  nearest 
and  the  weapon  was  dashed  from  his  hand,  while  the  owner  ^ras 
felled  to  the  ground.  Margo,  the  founh,  fell  upon  Ixis  knees. 
With  a  sti'ong  hand  Gaston  bound  him,  and  taking  his  rescued 
love  in  his  arms,  he  bore  her  forth  along  the  hall,  to  the  great  haU 
of  -the  castle.  The  noise  had  roused  the  marquis,  and  the 
inmates  of  Boltono  soon  knew  all  that  had  happened. 

A  week  after,  the  nuptials  of  Gaston  and  Alvira  were  celebrated, 
and  the  body  of  Margo  Imng  in  chains  from  the  summit  of  the 

"  GODLIN    TOWEH." 
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RAIN  IX  AUTiniN. 


BT  OEOaaS  WEKTX. 


THE 


There  an;  whisperings  sad  in  the  dreamyair, 

And  low  of  the  coming  rain. 
Pale  flowers  in  autumu  everywhere 

Speak  sweet  on  the  heated  plain ; 
Ahl  sweet  and  low  in  the  ta^selled  corn, 

And  soft  in  the  yellow  grain, 
Whore  bearded  tops  wave  slowly  loriL, 

And  nod  by  tho  dusty  lane. 

Sec,  roaming  Viris  tcom  the  folding  loaves 

To  the  homeward  shelter  fly ; 
The  swallows  flit  to  the  straw-thatehcd  oaves, 

As  a  darkness  from  the  sky 
Comes  slowly  with  a  going  breeze; 

And  the  haughty  cock  struts  hy : 
Ho  colls  the  brood  from  the  applo-troos 

With  his  shrill  and  lordly  cry. 

The  SQuirrel  sits  on  the  shedding  bough. 

Of  the  hickory  rough  and  tall, 
The  oxen  stand  in  the  idle  plough, 

And  wait  for  the  plough-boy's  call, 
The  glare  on  the  Tillage  spire  is  faint, 

And  a  spirit  scoms  to  fall, 
From  windy  gates  with  a  motion  quaint, 

And  a  spirit  over  all. 

The  fairy  steps  of  the  clear  white  rain 

Arc  heard  in  the  leafy  grove  I 
It  dimples  the  face  of  the  placid  brook. 

That  runs  in  the  pleasant  cove, 
Rcnowiog  the  land  with  a  gladdened  look. 

And  it  falls  from  the  slopes  above, 
IJko  the  kind,  bright  tears  from  a  friendly  fiice. 

With  a  heart  that  wept  in  love. 

Thus  cilm  and  still  in  antumn  eves, 

Earth  waits  for  the  autumn  rain. 
When  the  sun  looks  down  all  day,  and  leaves 

A  heat  on  the  grassy  plain — 
All  day  looks  down  on  languid  fields. 

And  glares  in  tho  golden  grain, 
Then  going  at  last,  in  kindness  yields 

His  store  of  tho  sea-brooght  rain. 

«  — -^  I — 
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THE  BLANKET   SHAWL: 

— OR, — 

MILLINER'S   APPRENTICE. 


BT    REV.    HENRT    BACOX. 


Mrs.  Lewis  came  into  her  parlor  where  her  intimate  friend, 
Mrs.  L.irton,  was  waiting  for  her.  As  she  entered  she  was  right- 
ing on  her  shoulders  a  blanket  shawl,  with  a  little  work-basket 
dangling  on  her  arm,  and  a  neat,  though  quite  black  bonnet  on 
her  head. 

"Dear  me,  'Lu.cr,  you  will  not  wear  that  shawl — ^will  you  V  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Larton. 

*'  Why  not  ?  It's  comfortable,  and  the  weather  is  chilly ;  we 
are  not  particular  when  we  go  to  the  Dorcas,"  replied  Mrs.  Lewis. 

*'  But,"  said  her  friend,  "  wo  are  to  stop  on  our  way  among  the 
fashionables,  and  it  wont  look  well." 

"  0,  no  matter  about  that,"  was  the  gayly  uttered  reply,  as  Mrs. 
Lewis  straightened  and  turned  her  form  in  front  of  the  mirror 
which  reached  from  floor  to  ceiling,  feeling,  it  may  be,  not  a  little 
pleased  to  see  how  independent  of  the  ornament  of  dress  her 
beauty  was. 

"  I  shouldn't  say  a  word  about  your  dress,  Lucy,  if  your  hus- 
band hadn't  asked  you,  last  evening,  to  stop  at  Mrs.  Wain's  on 
your  way  to  the  Dorcas,  to  see  her  show  to-day.  She  is  to  have  a 
grand  opening,  and  a  crowd  will  be  there." 

"  No  matter,"  answered  Mrs.  Lewis.  "  It  isn't  in  our  part  of 
the  city,  and  no  one  will  know  me  there." 

So  saying,  she  drew  her  shawl  closely  around  her,  and  taking  tho 
little  basket  in  her  hand,  was  ready  for  the  walk  to  the  Dorcas, 
despite  the  chill  air  and  the  mist  of  the  first  of  April. 

"  Well,  Lucy,  just  as  you  please,"  said  ilrs.  Larton,  "  but  I'm 
sure  we  shall  have  an  adventure,  and  I'm  ready  for  it.  We  shall 
need  something  to  make  us  lively  on  such  a  miserable  day  as  this." 

On  the  first  Monday  in  April  it  is  the  custom  of  our  milliners 
to  open  their  fasliions  for  the  season  to  thejjublie.  All  the  ladies 
are  invited  by  advertisements  to  the  opening,  and  the  display  is 
very  beautiful.  The  most  exquisite  efforts  of  skill  are  there 
shown ;  the  most  delicate  and  fastidious  taste  is  sure  to  find  satis- 
faction. On  these  occasions  there  has  been  not  a  little  jealousy 
of  the  visitation  of  milliners'  apprentices  from  one  rival  establish- 
m.ent  to  another,  to  obtain  for  their  employers  a  description  of 
new  styles  introduced,  the  persons  present,  and  other  such  matters. 
A  sharp  eye  is  kept  to  discern  the  entrance  of  these  observers  and 
reporters.  Ail  the  "  openings  "  arc  alike  public,  and  the  effort 
of  rivalry  is  made  an  open  matter,  and  no  shrinking  from  com- 
parison should  be  made.  Women,  like  men,  must  i-un  the  risk  of 
competition  and  imitation  when  they  pat  their  productions  into 
the  market,  and  must  rest  their  hopes  on  superior  quality  of  work 
and  taste,  for  no  imitation  can  rival  the  original.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  exquisite  taste  which  some  ladies  give  to  the  fashion 
of  a  bonnet  that  is  as  untranslatable  as  the  genius  of  a  true  poem. 

Mrs.  Lewis  and  her  friend  pursued  their  way  through  the  long 
street,  Mrs.  Larton  every  now  and  then  expressing  her  envv  at 
Lucy  respecting  the  comfort  of  that  blanket  shawl.  The  penetrat- 
ing moist  east  wind  cut  home  to  all  the  nen'es  of  feeling,  and 


Mrs.  Larton  would  doubtless  have  given  up  attendance  at  the 
Dorcas  that  dny  had  it  not  been  for  the  anticipation  of  a  mcrrj' 
adventure.  Of  the  arts  of  rivaln,'  Mrs.  Lewis  was  utterly  uncon- 
scious. Whatever  she  had  Jieard  of  these  matters  slic  let  pass 
away  as  the  gossip  of  tlie  hour,  and  so  accustomed  was  she  to 
continue  her  orders  at  the  first  place  where  she  was  suited  in  any 
line  of  articles  or  of  dross,  that  she  never  dreamed  of  going  about 
to  see  rival  displays  at  the  "  openings."  And  to-day  she  was  in- 
duced to  attend  one  of  these  exhibitions  to  gratify  her  husband, 
who  had  business  relations  with  the  establishment. 

Tho  streets,  despite  tlie  gloomy  weather,  were  tluonged  witJi 
ladies,  and  it  seemed  fortunate  to  the  economical  observer,  that 
the  new  fasliions  were  soon  to  be  out,  as  the  ladies  were  spoiling 
their  ^vinter  dresses  so  fast  in  sweeping  the  pavement.  Mrs.  Lew- 
is and  her  friend  pressed  their  way  along — the  latter  looking  up 
frequently  to  sec  what  made  her  say  to  herself,  '*  What  a  liand- 
somc  milliner's  apprentice  she  makes  !"  And  it  was  so.  The 
costume  of  some  trades  seems  to  carry  an  advertisement  with  it ; 
and,  although  the  dress  which  Mrs.  Lewis  wore  would  not,  when- 
put  on  some  other  ladies,  make  them  appear  like  a  milliner's  ap- 
prentice, it  did  so  transform  her,  but  the  transformation  was  aid- 
ed by  her  quick  movement,  the  pleasantness  of  her  manners  and 
the  seeming  submission  which  she  always  gave  to  anything  said 
to  her.  So  she  tripped  along,  nodding  gracefully  to  the  friends 
she  met,  her  blanket  shawl  gathered  warmly  about  her  graceful 
person,  holding  in  her  hand  her  little  work-basket,  and  smiling 
cheerfully  from  out  beneath  her  spring  bonnet. 

But  our  friends  have  now  reached  the  milliner's,  and  what  a 
crowd  is  here  !  It  is  fortunate  that  all  the  ladies  iu  the  throng 
conversed  in  hushed  tones,  and  almost  whisper  their  criticisms 
and  comparisons.  But  there  is  one  feature  in  this  scene  very 
commendable — there  is  a  free  expression  between  friends  as  to 
what  they  each  are  pleased  vnih.  There  seems  no  fear  lest  some 
one  else  should  be  pleased  with  and  secure  an  article  or  style  ad- 
mired, and  each  lady  in  the  several  groups  aids  the  others  by  her 
ideas  of  what  is  handsome,  elegant  or  becoming.  Mrs.  Lewis  is 
really  pleased.  She  sees  a  delicacy  of  taste  in  the  making  of  the 
articles  before  her  that  surprises  while  it  dehghts  her,  and  she  has 
already  determined  in  her  mind  that  she  will  be  a  patron  at  this 
establishment,  wondering  that  she  had  never  had  confidence 
enough  in  her  husband's  judgment,  to  visit  tiiis  store  before.  She 
knew  he  had  given  many  orders  to  this  establishment  for  the 
families  of  Southern  customers,  but  she  had  kept  on  where  she 
was  first  pleased  when  she  removed  to  the  city  as  a  bride. 

So  absorbed  is  Mrs.  Lewis  in  her  observation  that  she  has  be- 
come separated  from  her  friend,  as  she  was  when  she  entered,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  crowd.  She  appears  to  be  alone,  and  is  too 
quiet  to  call  to  her  friend,  or  to  press  her  way  where  she  is,  but 
she  is  very  particular  in  her  notice  of  the  beautiful  array  now 
before  her. 

From  the  time  of  her  entrance  she  has  been  watched  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  establishment ;  her  ways  have  all  been  scrutinized,  and 
several  times  the  watcher  has  been  on  the  point  of  rushing  to  her 
and  ordering  her  to  go  off.  Now  the  most  exquisite  thing  in  the 
whole  display  is  carefully  examined  by  Mrs.  Lewis  ;  she  is  "  per- 
fectly delighted  ;"  delicate  taste,  rivalling  the  grace  of  the  flowers, 
is  as  admirable  to  her  in  works  of  human  art,  as  in  nature  ;  and 
every  portion  of  that  fine  article  of  millinery  is  transferred  to  her 
memory  and  imagination,  to  be  described  in  all  its  details  to  scores 
of  friends,  and  thus  to  become  a  most  effectual  advertisement  of 
the  establishment. 

But  it  really  seems  too  bad  to  her  watcher  that  "  a  millin- 
er's apprentice  "  should  scrutinize  so  long  and  so  sharply  the 
very  crown  of  the  "opening."  To  have  that  article  imitated  was 
too  bad,  and  restraint  was  a  virtue  no  longer.  So  hurrying  to  the 
side  of  the  unconscious  offender,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Miss,  you  are  intruding  here.  We  don't  want  milliners*  ap- 
prentices coming  here  stealing  our  patterns.  I  know  who  sent 
yon,  but  you  can't  stay  any  longer." 

At  6rst  Mrs.  Lewis  did  not  take  this  to  herself,  but  thought 
that  the  excited  woman  was  speaking  to  another  lady  by  her  side. 
She  was  not  long  in  doubt,  for  the  language  was  repeated  in 
greater  strength,  and  our  friend  was  not  a  little  disconcerted  for  a 
moment.     But  she  speedily  rallied  and  replied  : 

'*  You  should  limit  your  invitations  to  those  yon  want,  and  say 
'Jlilliners'  apprentices  not  admitted.'  " 

"  I  don't  want  any  of  your  advice,"  was  the  answer,  in  an  im- 
perious tone.    "  You  want  to  carry  away  the  best  patterns,  I  know." 

"  Yes,  that  is  tnic,"  mildly  answered  Mrs.  Lewis. 

"  Well,  then,  you  can't  stay  here,  so  you  will  please  leave  the 
store,"  said  the  milliner,  as  she  waved  her  hand,  from  which  lace 
hung  like  the  tassels  of  a  captain's  sword  when  giving  tlie  word 
of  command  and  pointing  the  way  of  marching. 

It  was  now  time  for  Mrs.  Larton  to  come  fonvard,  but  it  was 
hard  for  her  to  keep  under  restraint  the  raeiTiment  in  her  heart. 
To  her,  the  scene  was  a  rich  adventure.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing 
at  Cape  May,  or  Saratoga,  or  Niagara,  at  the  coming  travelling 
season  ;  and  she  would  have  been  glad  to  have  let  it  goneon,  but 
she  did  not  dare  to,  and  so  she  stepped  fonvard,  saying  : 

"  My  dear  Jlrs.  Wain,  this  is  no  milliner's  apprentice,  but  my 
most  intimate  friend." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  most  truly,"  said  the  repentant  milliner  to 
Mrs.  Le^via. 

"  Ton  have  it  freely,"  was  the  quiet  and  pleasant,  but  serious 
reply. 

"  Your  dress  deceived  me,"  continued  the  milliner,  apologeti- 
cally. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  it  should,"  answered  Mrs.  Lewis. 

"  I  couldn't  think,"  the  milliner  replied,  "  that  any  lady  would 
come  out  to-day  v^iih  a  blanket  shawl." 


"It  is  very  comfortable,  I  can  assure  you,"  answered  Mrs. 
Lewis,  "  and  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  know  a  lady  under  a 
blanket  shaicl  as  well  as  under  a  cashmere." 

Mrs.  Lewis  lingered  long  enough  to  make  it  evident  to  all  pres- 
ent that  slie  left  in  no  excitement  and  was  not  moved  to  anger. 
She  impressed  every  one  with  the  conviction,  that,  despite  the 
shawl  and  the  basket,  she  was  a  true  lady,  and  nothing  in  the 
beautiful  display  in  that  store  was  so  graceful  as  her  conduct. 
She  slowly  wrapped  her  shawl  about  her,  and  taking  her  little 
basket  in  her  hand,  she  nodded  quietly  to  tho  milliner,  and  left 
the  store  for  the  Dorcas. 

They  hurried  through  the  streets  on  their  way  to  tho  appointed 
place,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  was  the  first  to  speak,  for  Mrs.  X*arton'» 
great  want  was  to  have  a  good  laugh  at  the  adventure. 

"Now  don't  let  us  say  anytliing  about  this  at  tho  Dorcas," 
eaid  Mrs.  Lewis  to  her  friend. 

"  0,  no  !  we'll  keep  it  for  some  rich  time  j  but  it's  just  what  I 
told  you  would  happen,"  was  tho  reply. 

"  You're  mistaken,"  replied  Mrs.  Lewis.  "  You  said  we  should 
have  an  adventure,  but  I  couldn't  dream  what  you  meant.  If  I 
had  kno^vn  anything  of  these  jealousies,  I  never  would  havo  ven- 
tured into  any  store  except  in  full  dress,  and  I  am  heartily  sorry 
we  went  in." 

"O,  no  matter,  it  will  all  come  out  right,"  gayly  answered  Mrs. 
Larton,  who  had  been  careful  not  to  confound  tho  milliner  by 
giving  the  namo  of  her  extensive  customer's  wife  as  tho  lady 
mistaken  for  a  young  rival. 

When  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Larton  entered  the  Dorcas  meeting 
they  found  the  news  had  arrived  before  them.  The  wliole  matter 
had  been  discussed,  and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  seemed  to  bo  unan- 
imous that  Mrs.  Lewis  ought  not  to  patronize  the  establishment. 
She  found  now,  she  vrnst  say  something  about  "  the  scene,"  and 
the  surprise  was  great  when  she  said,  "  I  shall  have  my  next 
bonnet  there." 

A  meiTy  laugh  told  how  singular  this  decision  was,  and  many 
remarks  were  made,  such  as,  "  I  wouldn't,  it  was  too  bad  I"  and 
"  You  should  not,  it  wasn't  good  treatment." 

But  Mrs.  Lewis  held  to  her  position,  and  replied,  "It  will  be 
right.  I  can  sympathize  with  one  who  does  not  like  to  have  her 
best  things  imitated.  I  heard  my  husband  tell  the  other  evening, 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  taken  the  prize  at  the  Franklin  Institute 
Exhibition,  year  after  year,  without  the  least  advantage,  because 
others  in  his  line  of  work  would  get  his  patterns,  imitate  them, 
and  putting  in  poorer  work,  would  undersell  him  in  the  market. 
But  I  know  enough  to  be  aware  that  imitations  cannot  come  up 
to  the  original,  and  I  was  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  pat- 
terns and  work  there.  And  then,  too,  how  shall  I  prove  that  I 
am  not  angry,  unless  I  give  toy  patronage  there,  and  how,  but  in 
this  way,  can  I  make  a  mortified  woman  at  peace  with  herself  t 
She  has  learned,  I  think,  the  only  Wesson  she  needs  in  that  line." 

Mrs.  Lewis  was  true  to  her  resolution,  and  she  chose  a  day 
when  few  would  be  likely  to  be  out,  on  which  to  call  at  the  mil- 
liner's. She  soon  learned  that  her  friend,  Mrs.  Larton,  had  been 
there  before  her,  and  had  not  only  explained  who  she  was,  but  had 
left  assurance  that  nothing  unpleasant  would  arise  from  "  the  ac- 
cident." The  inteti'iew  was  very  pleasant  between  the  milliner 
and  her  customer,  and  the  superior  excellence  of  tho  "  lovo  of  a 
hat,"  which  came  home  to  Mrs.  Lewis,  may  be  explained  by 
reference  to  the  extra  effort  to  please. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Lewis  was  in  the  sitting-room,  looking  over 
the  evening  paper,  when  his  Lucy  danced  into  the  room  with  her 
new  hat  on. 

"There  !"  she  exclaimed,  "that  will  suit yoH." 

"Fact!"  replied  the  husband,  "it's  exquisite!" 

Jlr.  Lewis  was  more  delighted  when  he  learned  where  the  bon- 
net had  been  purchased,  and  remarked  : 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  be  pleased  if  you  went  there.  Isn't  tho 
widow  a  fine  lady  ?" 

Of  course  Mrs.  Lewis  assented  to  the  compliment,  and  without 
going  farther,  she  left  the  room  to  put  away  her  hat. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Mrs.  Larton  was  spending  the  evening 
at  her  friend's,  and  the  conversation  turning  on  bonnets,  and  what 
queer  things  some  people  would  wear,  she  suddenly  exclaimed  : 

"  Lewis,  wasn't  that  a  capital  scene  of  Lucy  at  the  milliner's  %" 

"  What  do  you  mean  V  he  answered,  surprised. 

In  vain  did  Mrs.  Lewis  invoke  silence  on  the  subject — it  was 
"  too  good,"  and  "  too  rich,"  to  be  kept  from  him,  and  tho  story 
was  told. 

Never  did  a  changeful  summer  sky  assume  more  transforma- 
tions than  came  over  the  countenance  of  Jlr.  Lewis  as  the  story 
progressed,  but  the  clouds  cleared  up  in  brightness  as  the  narni- 
tivc  got  to  the  Dorcas  meeting,  and  the  whole  heaven  of  hLi_ 
face  was  full  of  light  when  the  sequel  came,  and  ho  found  how 
beautifully  his  wife  had  acted.  - 

"  Capital !  capital,  Lucy  !"  he  shouted,  as  he  clapped  his  hands 
and  then  clasped  her.  .    ... 

"Capital!  what  do  you  want  of  more  capital  T"  Lucy  answered, 
in  most  unaccountable  quietness. 

"No,  you  rogue,  I  don't  want  any  more  capital — you  are 
wealth  enough." 

He  had  now  to  call  on  the  milliner  himself,  and  when  she  allud- 
ed to  the  "  unfortunate  occun-ence,"  he  told  her  frankly  how  it 
was  only  by  an  accident  that  he  received  anv  knowledge  of  it, 
and  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  issue  of  the  matter. 

This  removed  the  last  doubt  from  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Wiiin.  and 
though  alwavs  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  pleasant  ladies 
whenever  she  thought  it  worth  her  while  to  be  so,  sho^now  mani- 
fested  an  ease  towards  all,  and  a  dispo-Jition  to  he  courteous  to 
every  person  with  whom  she  had  occasion  to  speak,  never  betrayed 
by  a  blanket  shawl  or  a  cashmere  into  anything  nnUdy-likc. 
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TIEW    OF   POTTSVILLE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


POTTSVILLE,  PEWir. 

The  ricw  we  pirc  above  represents  FottsTille,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  conl  regions,  in  Schnytkill  county,  Pcnn.  It  is  the 
county  town,  and  contnins  some  seven  thousand  inhabitants  with- 
in the  borongh  limits,  and  n  large  popnlatjon  in  the  adjacent  snb- 
nrb«.  It«  locale  is  tbirty-fonr  miles  above  Eeading,  and  cighty- 
bIx  miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  most  favorable  spot  for  bus- 
iness, being  in  the  very  midst  of  the  mining  district,  and  having 
a  communication  with  Philadelphia  by  railroad  and  navigation. 
iHunvnse  quantities  of  coal  are  shipped  faerc,  not  only  from  the 


mines  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  but  also  that  which 
is  brought  on  branch  railroads  from  diftercnt  points  in  the  sur- 
rounding region.  It  contains  many  fine  stores  and  several  large 
manufacturing  establishments  of  various  kinds.  This  toT^nn  is  re- 
markable for  its  growth — springing  up  in  the  midst  of  a  wild, 
mountainous  region,  and  becoming  in  a  few  years,  a  busy  and 
populous  town,  important,  not  only  for  its  size  and  population, 
but  for  the  enterprise  and  active  industry  of  its  inhabitants  and 
the  extent  of  its  onsincss  operations.  The  borough  embraces,  be- 
sides Pottsville  proper,  what  were  once  the  separate  neighbor- 


hoods of  Morrisville,  Greenwood,  Mount  Carbon,  Bath,  Salem 
and  AUenville.  Mount  Carbon  comprises  the  southern  part  of 
Pottsville,  lying  in  the  valley  between  Sharp  Mountain  and  Sec- 
ond Mountain.  The  place  contains  five  or  six  churches,  some  of 
which  are  fine  Gothic  edifices,  an  academy,  a  town  hall,  a  splen- 
did hotel,  called  Pennsylvania  Hall,  and  several  other  spacious 
and  elegant  hotels,  and  also  various  handsome  public  buildings. 
Iron  furnaces,  forges,  foundries  and  rolling  mills  are  in  most  suc- 
cessful operation  here,  and  steam  engines  and  boats  form  a 
prominent  branch  of  manofacture. 


LOUISVILLE   MAIL    COMPANY    STEAMBOAT   JACOD    STRADER. 


I '  or  Jl^>  1  ptiuD,  see  pag*  288.] 
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harper's   ferry,  VIRGINIA,  FROM   JEFFERSON   ROCK. 


[Tor  description,  sec  page  236.] 


STEAMER  JACOB  STRADER. 

On  the  preceding  page  we  giTC  a  view  of  this  fine  mail  steamer. 

Her  appearance  on  the  Ohio  river  marked  a  new  era  in  the  history 

of  steam  navigation  in  that  region,  she  being  the  first  low  pressure 

Bteamer  that  navigated  western  waters  for  a  period  of  over  twenty 

^' years.     She  was  built  in  Cincinnati  for  the  Lotiisville  Mail  Com- 


pany at  a  cost  of  nearly  $170,000.  Her  hull  was  built  by  the 
Marine  Railroad  Co.,  at  tbeir  shipyard  in  Fulton ;  and  the  ma- 
chinery by  Anthony  Harkness  &  Co.  This  is  the  largest  boat  on 
the  Ohio,  measuring  347  feet  in  length,  38  feet  in  width,  and 
hold  eight  feet  deep.  Her  cabin  is  306  feet  long,  and  is  furnished 
in  a  magnificent  manner.     Her  state  rooms  contain  310  berths. 


Her  departure  on  her  first  trip,  not  long  since,  was  witnesied  by  a 
considerable  crowd  of  persons,  naturally  interested  in  the  success 
of  a  boat,  which,  with  a  power  and  speed  superior  to  all  her  rivals, 
combines  the  much  desired  quality  of  safety  fi-om  explosion  and 
the  fearful  casualties  that  have  attended  this  class  of  accident  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  of  late  years. 


LANDSCAPE  PAINTING   BY   DTJRAND 


[For  de«criptlon,  see  pAge  240.] 
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[Written  fi>r  Glcaion's  Pictorial.] 
FORTTXE   AND   FORESIGHT. 

A  TRANSLATION  FROM  SCHILLER. 


BT  WILUAM   A.   KLVYOJf. 


QoarrclUng  ^th  a  favorite, 
Good-Fortune  once  to  Prudence  fiew, 

Ssjing:  "My  treasures  I'll  commit, 
Henceforth — be  but  my  friend — to  yon. 

"Of  rarest  gifls  I  gave  a  store 

To  him  there,  with  a  mother's  will; 
Sutlo!  he's  always  wanting  more, 
And  styles  mc  hut  a  niggard  still. 

**Comc,  sister;  let's  a  friendship  close; 
Toil's  martyr  here  you  need  not  be ; 
Into  your  lap  I'll  pour  the  joes  j 
Here  is  enough  for  yuu  and  me.*' 

Bopbia  smileB  to  bear  the  elf; 

Wipes  front  her  fiice  the  moisture  hot, 
And  says :  "  Your  friend  there  hangs  hiioMlf  I 

Pacify  him;  I  need  you  not."' 


(Translated  from  the  French  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  BRIDAL  GIFTS. 


BT    AXKE   T.  WILBUR. 


A  FEW  days  since,  in  a  chateau  in  Normandy,  the  corbeiUe  of  a 
Toung  and  bc^iutiful  bride  was  opened.  Among  the  cashmeres, 
laces  and  jewels  found  there,  were  two  presents  which  at  first  sur- 
prised the  spectators.     These  were  a  distaff  and  a  mirror. 

The  distaff  was  of  wood,  carved  with  rare  patience,  delicacy 
and  skill,  representing  t\vent)-  figures  ;  the  base  terminated  in  an 
elegant  wreath,  and  the  top  swelled  out  in  an  open  oval,  destined 
to  receive  flax  or  hemp. 

The  mirror,  also  of  carved  wood,  presented  two  fiiccs,  wrought 
with  equal  care.  On  one  was  a  little  Venetian  glass  in  its  frame, 
bristling  with  oi'naments  ;  on  the  other  a  bas-relief,  representing 
the  decapitation  of  Holofemea  by  Judith. 

A  learned  antiquarian  immediately  recognized  these  two  chef- 
iTmuvres  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  was  a  copy  of  the 
famous  wedding  distaff  so  much  admired  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Hotel  de  Cluny ;  the  second  was  a  copy  of  the  beautiful  mirror 
in  the  Sauvageot  collection. 

But  this  discovery  did  not  explain  the  presence  of  such  articles 
in  a  bridal  corbeille.  The  secret  of  this  double  enigma  was  con- 
tained in  a  manuscript  which  the  young  woman  eagerly  opened, 
and  in  which  she  recognized  the  hand-writing  of  her  husband. 

The  manuscript  was  as  follows  : 

The  Legekd  of  the  Distaff. 

The  origin  of  the  distaff  remounts,  perhaps,  to  the  mother  of 
mankind,  or  at  least  to  the  first  woman  who  substituted  tissues  for 
the  skins  of  animals  in  her  garments  and  those  of  her  family.  The 
distaff  was  an  essential  attribute  of  the  patiiarchal  household.  It 
is  the  first  instmment  of  civilization  in  the  savage  and  barbarous 
tribes.  The  ancient  Romans  made  it  the  symbol  of  domestic  vir- 
tue. All  eulogies  were  comprised  in  this  portrait  of  Lacretia : 
"  Domum  TTiansit  lanam  fecit."  "  She  stayed  at  home  and  spun 
wool." 

In  all  the  villages  in  the  world  the  distaff  la  the  arm  and  the 
shield  of  woman ;  the  safeguard  and  the  comfort  of  the  fireside, 
the  charm  of  social 'evenings  and  the  emblem  of  patient  and  fniit- 
ful  labor. 

The  speech  of  Constable  DugncBclir,  when  he  promised  his 
ransom  to  England,  will  not  be  forgotten  :  "  There  is  no  spinner 
in  France  so  poor  that  she  will  not  take  from  her  distaff  an  obole 
to  redeem  mc." 

This  speech  was  equivalent  to  a  national  letter  of  nobility. 
What  escutcheon  can  show  a  motto  more  glorious  or  more  im- 
mortal 1 

The  wedding  distaff  was  all  the  corbeiUe  of  the  i\-ivcs  of  our  an- 
cestors. Recall  the  touching  history  of  Queen  Bertha,  the  wife 
of  Pepin  le  Brcf,  and  the  mother  of  Charlemagne.  Modem  chron- 
iclers and  poets  have  omitted  from  it  the  distaff;  it  is  a  mistake 
and  a  barbarism.  As  well  deprive  the  flower  of  its  perfume. 
Here  it  is  in  all  its  native  purity,  such  as  Hungarian  tradition  has 
preserved  it.  For,  according  to  the  legend,  Queen  Bertha  was  of 
Hungary.  Her  father  reigned  over  ibat  land  of  brave  men  when 
Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  demanded  her  in  marriage.  She  was, 
if  we  may  credit  the  voice  of  fame,  the  most  accomplished  prin- 
cess in  the  world. 

Un^vill^ng  that  she  should  go  alone  to  a  court  so  distant,  her 
mother,  Blanchefleur,  sent  with  her  a  poor  girl,  named  Alistc,  who 
had  been  educated  with  her  and  resembled  her  like  a  twin  sister. 
Unfortunately,  the  parents  of  Alistc  accompanied  her,  and  espe- 
cially Margiste,  her  mother,  a  woman  capable  of  what  we  shall  see. 

At  the  moment  of  parting,  Blanchefleur  gave  Bertha  a  wedding 
dislaff,  delicately  car\'cd,  and  which  was  raised  and  lowered  by  a 
secret  which  she  alone  knew,  a  complicated  chef-d'ceuvre  of  a  Bo- 
hemian mechanic. 

"My  child,"  said  .she  to  her,  "  in  the  palace,  as  in  the  cottage, 
labor  is  the  lot  of  woman.  You  will  use  this  distaff,  and  think 
of  mc ;  it  will  double  your  pleasures  and  beguile  your  sorrows. 
And  if  God  one  day  rc-unites  us  on  earth,  whatever  changes  may 
have  been  i\Tought  in  us,  the  distaff  shall  be  our  sign  of  recog- 
nition." 

Bertha  departed,  arrived  in  France,  and  her  marriage  with  Pepin 
was  celebrated.     But  on  the  morrow  it  was  not  she  who  ascended 


the  throne,  it  was  the  friend,  whom  all  mistook  for  her;  it  was 
Alistc,  whom  old  ilargiste  had  substituted  for  the  queen. 

As  for  the  true  queen,  bound  and  gagged  by  the  Hungarian  Ty- 
bers,  the  nephew  and  accomplice  of  Margist:,  she  wag  carried  to 
the  forest  of  Mans,  and  abandoned  to  wild  beasts.  After  a  night 
passed  under  a  leafy  roof,  in  anxiety  which  may  be  imagined. 
Bertha  believed  herself  the  object  of  a  trial  from  above,  and  made 
a  vow,  if  Heaven  preserved  her  Hfe,  to  finish  her  days  in  retire- 
ment, never  revealing  her  birth  and  her  misfortunes.  Recovering 
her  courage,  she  set  out  and  an-ived  at  the  door  of  a  hermit.  At 
sight  of  her  beauty,  the  holy  man,  taking  her  for  an  envoy  from 
the  demon,  refused  to  give  her  an  asylum,  and  tlirowing  her  a 
morsel  of  bread,  pointed  out  the  path  to  a  dwelling. 

Bertha  found  Christian  hospitality  at  the  manor  of  Symons,  an 
honest  and  rich  father  of  a  family.  She  assisted  the  wife  Con- 
stance in  her  household  duties,  and  taught  her  daughters,  Aiglantc 
and  Isabelle,  all  the  arts  of  the  distaff  and  the  needle.  In  short, 
she  became  the  idol  of  her  hosts  and  their  friends.  Faithful  to  her 
vow  she  passed  for  a  poor  Alsatian,  driven  from  homo  by  the  se- 
verity of  her  stepmother. 

Meanwhile,  Queen  Blanchefleur,  anxious  about  her  child,  from 
whom  she  received  news  only  by  rare  messengers,  resolved  to  visit 
France  to  see  and  embrace  her.  But  she  was  received  in  this 
country  by  a  concert  of  maledictions.  Bertha,  the  princess  so 
amiable  and  so  beloved,  is  an  avaricious  and  pitiless  queen.  She 
thinks  only  of  enriching  herself  at  the  expense  of  her  subjects — 
crushed  by  her  exactions  and  her  caprices.  At  every  step  Blanche 
encounters  one  of  her  daughter's  victims.  She  traverses  thus  the 
kingdom,  bclie^-ing  herself  the  sport  of  a  frightful  dream,  and  at 
last  reaches  Paris  and  the  palace  of  Pepin  le  Bref. 

She  wishes  to  go  directly  to  her  child.  The  king  detains  her 
with  authority.  Joy  has  so  affected  Bertha  that  she  is  seri- 
ously ill. 

Blancheflener  accosts  Margiste,  who  keeps  her  at  a  still  greater 
distance.  But  who  can  enchain  a  mother  ?  That  of  Bertha,  after 
two  days  of  effort,  at  last  forced  an  entrance  to  her  chamber.  All 
is  in  darkness — by  order  of  the  physicians,  Margiste  says;  the 
least  light  would  kill  the  young  queen. 

"  At  least  she  will  speak  to  me.  I  shall  hear  her  voice  !"  ex- 
claimed Blanchefleur;  and  she  sits  down  beside  the  bed  of  Aliste, 
who  plays  her  part  as  well  as  she  can. 

She  played  it  so  badly  that  the  mother  suspected  the  deception. 
She  seizes  the  curtains,  tears  them,  opens  the  windows,  ^vrests  the 
covering  from  the  bed,  and  recognizes  Aliste  in  the  place  of  her 
daughter. 

Immediately  sammoning  the  king  and  the  court,  she  cried 
loudly : 

"Haro,  trai,trai!  King,  it  is  not  my  daughter  who  is  Ijing 
here.    It  is  the  daughter  of  Margiste,  accursed  of  God  !" 

The  false  queen  and  her  mother  cry  out  and  defend  themselves. 
They  accuse  Blanchefleur  of  insanity,  and  Pepin  is  about  to  be- 
lieve them,  and  have  the  latter  arrested,  when  she  perceives  a  cof- 
fer placed  on  the  table. 

"  The  wedding  distaff  of  Bertha  1  0  Providence  1"  said  she, 
raising  her  hands  to  heaven. 

She  opened  the  coffer,  drew  from  it  the  distaff,  and  presenting 
it  to  Aliste,  said  : 

"  If  you  are  the  queen,  and  my  daughter,  prove  it  by  mounting 
the  distaff,  of  which  Bertha  and  myself  alone  know  the  secret." 

The  king  is  staggered  ;  Aliste  and  her  mother  turn  pale.  Not 
only  are  they  ignorant  of  the  secret  of  the  distaff,  but  they  have 
never  spun  a  skein — they  who  arc  living  at  the  expense  of  labor- 
ing women. 

The  queen  confounded  them  by  herself  mounting  the  distaff; 
and,  delivered  by  Pepin  to  the  tormentors,  the  two  ciiminala  con- 
fessed their  imposture. 

Margiste  was  burned  in  the  public  square,  Tybcrs  was  hung, 
Aliste  was  thrown  into  the  convent  of  Montmartre,  and  Pepin  and 
Blanchefleur  set  out  for  the  forest  of  Mans. 

Should  they  still  find,  or  how  should  they  find  the  deserted 
queen  ?  Their  search  was  long  a  mingling  of  hopes  and  anxieties. 
At  last,  one  day  Pepin  was  wandering  alone  at  random  through 
the  woods.  He  encountered  a  charming  young  girl,  simply  clad, 
spinning  in  the  shade  of  an  elm,  before  a  statue  of  the  virgin,  and 
chanting  a  prayer  for  the  good  king  of  the  Franks.  He  stopped, 
he  listened,  ho  looked.  A  vague  and  sweet  memory  agitated  his 
heart. 

"  "Wlio  are  you,  unknown  angel  V  asked  he,  falling  at  her  feet. 
"  I  am  Iving  Pepin,  and  I  love  you." 

Bertha,  for  it  was  she,  was  greatly  troubled.  The  humble  spin- 
ner had  but  to  speak  a  word  to  ascend  the  tlu'one  of  France.  But 
her  vow  rose  up  between  herself  and  the  king.  She  deceived  him 
as  she  had  deceived  S\-mons,  and  left  him  to  return  to  her  home. 

Meanwhile  Pepin  could  not  forget  her.  He  related  his  adven- 
ture to  Blanchefleur,  and  the  mother's  heart  quickly  divined  all. 
But  liow  sliouUl  Bertlia  be  forced  to  betray  herself  and  not  violate 
her  pledge  to  God?" 

Blanchefleur,  with  a  sagacious  presentiment,  had  brought  the 
wedding  distaff  of  her  daughter.  One  evening  this  distaff",  as  if 
bv  a  miracle,  was  found  at  the  manor  of  Symous.  Every  one  ad- 
mired and  sought  to  mount  it,  without  success  ;  then,  with  a  unan- 
imous voice  it  was  given  to  Bertha  as  the  most  deser\'ing.  The 
voung  girl  received  the  treasure  with  emotion,  and  went  to  weep 
in  her  chamber  over  this  souvenir  of  childhood,  for  she  had  rec- 
ognized the  present  of  her  adored  mother. 

During  a  week,  suspecting  a  snare  of  the  king,  she  was  careful 
not  to  mount  the  distaff;  but,  by  degrees,  she  persuaded  hei-self 
that  God  had  restored  it  to  her  as  the  last  and  only  sceptre  suited 
to  her.  Besides,  she  was  assured  that  Pepin  hud  quitted  Mans 
an;l  returned  to  his  capital.  ,  ■ 


In  brief,  the  young  girl  garnished  the  distaff  with  fine  flax, 
mounted  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  went  to  spin  beside  the 
statue  of  the  virgin. 

Now,  at  the  moment  the  spindle  was  whirling  between  her  fin- 
gers, when  her  lips  were  resuming  the  canticle  in  honor  of  the 
French  king,  a  great  noise  of  footsteps,  of  horns  and  trum- 
pets, resounded  in  the  neighboring  woods.  Pepin,  with  his  entire 
court,  the  family  of  Symons,  precipitated  themselves  from  their 
green  ambuscade,  surrounded  the  bewildered  spinner,  proclaiming 
her  queen,  with  loud  shouts,  and  fell  at  her  feet  and  in  her  anns. 
The  first  man  whom  she  saw  at  her  feet  was  King  Pepin ;  the 
first  woman  whom  she  pressed  to  her  heart  was  her  mother. 

God  had  willed  it.  Bertha  could  not  doubt  this.  The  distaff  had 
revealed  the  queen  of  France,  and  restored  her  to  the  throne,  re- 
leasing her  from  her  vow. 

"I  said  to  you  truly,  my  daughter,"  exclaimed  Blanchefleur, 
with  transport,  "  that  in  the  palace,  as  in  the  cottage,  labor  is  the 
lot  of  woman.  You  will  use  the  distaff  and  think  of  me;  it  will 
double  your  pleasures  and  beguile  your  sorrows.  And  if  God  one 
day  re-unites  us  on  earth,  whatever  may  have  been  the  changes 
wrought  in  us,  this  distaff  shall  be  our  sign  of  recognition." 

And  Queen  Bertha,  with  the  distaff  at  her  side,  re-entered  Paris 
amid  the  benedictions  of  the  people. 

When  you  go  to  Payerne,  a  little  city  in  the  centre  of  Vaud, 
you  will  be  shown  the  tomb  of  the  wife  of  Pepin,  discovered  in 
1817,  and  the  saddle  which  bore  her,  it  is  said,  when  she  re-en- 
tered Paris.  The  saddle  is  suspended  in  the  church,  on  the  right 
of  the  organ  ;  the  sacristan  takes  it  down  at  the  request  of  the  cu- 
rious. It  is  of  wood,  lined  with  iron  ;  the  wood  and  iron  gnawed 
by  centuries.  But  what  I  would  especially  point  out  to  your  ob- 
sen-ation,  is  the  hole  in  the  left  side  in  which  Queen  Bertha  placed 
her  distaff. 

Thus  ended  the  first  manuscript  of  M .  The  second  ac- 
companied and  explained  the  mirror. 

The  Legend  of  the  Mihhor. 

The  first  mirror  was  that  of  Narcissus,  the  clear  water  of  foun- 
tains. Become  coquettish  after  having  eaten  the  apple,  Eve 
looked  at  herself  in  the  stream  which  flowed  at  the  gate  of  Eden. 
For  this  elementary  mirror,  art  soon  established  a  polished 
metal,  an  imperfect  reflector,  which  soon  led  to  the  invention  of 
glass. 

The  negresses  sell  their  families  for  a  plate  of  copper ;  they  will 
sell  themselves  for  the  fragment  of  a  mirror.  Major  Denham, 
passing  through  Yeddie,  in  Mandara,  writes  this  curious  page : 

"I  saw  about  a  hundred  negresses.  Some  of  them  were  pretty 
and  of  charming  naivete.  I  had  but  one  miiTor  to  show  them.  It 
was  probably  that  which  gave  them  the  greatest  pleasure.  One 
insisted  on  bringing  her  mother,  another  her  sister,  in  order  to  see 
herself  beside  the  being  she  loved  most,  which  caused  them  inex- 
pressible joy.  On  seeing  the  image  reflected  in  the  mirror,  they 
embraced  the  original  with  emotion.  A  very  young  woman  of  a 
most  bewitching  countenance,  obtained  permission  to  bring  her 
child,  and  returned  immediately,  holding  it  in  her  arms.  Her  joy 
bordered  on  delirium.  A  flood  of  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks, 
when  she  perceived  the  face  of  the  child  in  the  mirror;  and  the 
urchin  clapped  its  hands  in  token  of  rejoicing." 

The  Roman  ladies  were  no  more  reasonable  than  the  negresses, 
with  respect  to  the  confidant  of  the  graces.  When  the  palace  of 
Seaurus,  at  Pompeii,  was  opened,  the  chamber  of  Bellia,  his  wife, 
was  found  full  of  mirrors  of  polished  metal  and  glass,  brought 
from  Sidon. 

BloAvn  glass  mirrors  were  discovered  at  Venice,  in  the  tliirteenth 
century.  They  immediately  acquired  a  universal  reputation,  and 
constituted  the  riches  of  the  city  of  the  doges.  It  continued  the  mo- 
nopoly of  them  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centmy.  Then 
Colbert  disputed  it,  and  ended  it  by  taking  it  away.  In  1688, 
Chevard  substituted  in  France,  to  the  process  of  blowing  that  of 
casting,  which  gave  to  mirrors  larger  dimensions.  During  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  every  beautiful  lady  wished  to 
fill  with  her  image  alone  the  reflector  of  her  toilet  on  her  mantel- 
piece, and  contemplate  up  to  the  ceiling  the  curls  rolled  by  her 
coiffeuT  at  the  summit  of  a  ladder. 

It  is  from  the  importation  of  glass  manufactories  into  France 
that  the  invention  of  fans  mth  mirrors,  and  even  girdles,  dates, 
for  the  French  ladies  neglected  no  means  of  studying  themselves 
in  detail  as  well  as  in  full,  and  of  applying  the  precept  of  ancient 
philosophy,  know  thyself.    All  wisdom  lies  in  this. 

Most  showed  themselves  so  wise  that  the  pulpit  was  compelled 
to  thunder  against  these  philosophical  excesses.  A  coquette  de- 
fended herself  by  accusing  the  clergy  themselves  of  carrying  mir- 
rors. In  fact,  in  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  some  priests  had 
adopted  this  custom  ;  and  an  old  chronicler  quotes  the  monks  of 
the  order  of  St.  Martin  de  la  Tour,  who  fixed  min'ors  on  their 
shoes  that  they  might  always  contemplate  the  beauty  of  their 
costume. 

The  mirror  has  had  its  specific  role,  and  even  its  magic  role, 
long  before  the  discover^'  of  magnetism,  and  the  revival  of  mov- 
ing tables.  There  was  at  London,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  ccf- 
tain  doctor,  nomcd  John  Day,  the  son  of  a  wine  merchant.  John 
Day  pretended  to  see  the  invisible,  to  read  in  the  future,  and  to  con- 
jure spirits,  all  by  means  of  a  mirror,  which  he  called  the  magic 
min'or.  He  thus  announces  his  discovery  in  the  Journal  of  Ma- 
gicians, published  in  Prague  in  1584;  "It  pleased  God  at  last 
to  send  me  the  light  which  I  had  so  long  asked  him  for  with  inde- 
fatigable prayers.  I  felt  that  the  supeniatural  spirits  had  em- 
ployed long  years  in  instructing  me,  and  had  placed  in  my  hands 
a  treasure  such  as  no  man  had  dared  to  hope  for."  This  treasure 
was  simply  a  piece  of  coal,  carefully  polished,  cut  in  a  circular 
fonn,  and  pro\"idcd  mth  a  wooden  handle. 
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"Bv  the  aid  of  this  stone,"  says  Elias  Ashmode,  in  the  Thea- 
tram  Chiinicum,  "  one  may  sec  all  the  persons  one  Tvishes  to  see, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they  may  be,  were  they  concealed 
in  the  most  secret  apartments,  or  even  in  the  tombs  of  the  earth." 

It  was  Queen  Elizabeth  who  made  the  reputation  of  the  magic 
mirror  of  Dr.^Day.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy  she  summoned  him  to 
court,  and  nsked  him  what  Lord  Leicester  was  doing  at  the  mo- 
ment she  was  speaking.  The  doctor  showed  his  polished  stone  to 
the  sovereign,  and  she  saw  there  what  she  had  in  her  mind — Lord 
Leicester  at  the  feet  of  Amy  Kobsart.  An  inquiry  having  con- 
firmed the  fact,  the  fame  of  the  magician  was  celebrated  to  the 
clouds.  He  became  the  protege  of  Elizabeth,  and  her  intimate 
counsellor,  until  the  day  when  she  forgot  him  and  left  him  to  die 
in  poverty.      The  doctor  had  not  seen  this  in  his  famous  mirror. 

His  chef-d'cnivre,  however,  survived  him,  and  the  rich  amateurs 
of  London  have  disputed  its  possession  even  in  our  days.  It  fig- 
ured at  first  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  whose 
catalogue  mentions  it  thus  :  "Black  stone,  by  means  of  which  Dr. 
Day  evoked  the  spirits."  From  the  cabinet  of  the  Earl  it  passed 
into  the  boudoir  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Germaine ;  then  it  was  ac- 
quired by  John,  the  last  Duke  of  Argyle,  whose  grandson.  Lord 
Campbell,  gave  it  to  the  celebrated  Horace  Walpole. 

In  April  and  May,  IS42,  the  curiosities  and  objects  of  art  col- 
lected by  the  latter  at  Strawberry  Hill,  were  sold  at  auction.  The 
mirror  of  Dr.  Day  brought,  by  means  of  rival  bidding,  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  francs.  This  was  a  trifle  for  a 
treasure  "superior  to  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth ;"  but  it  was  a 
good  price  for  a  bit  of  coal,  such  as  is  found  in  all  coal  mines. 

I  like  still  better  the  mirror  of  Azor,  in  the  opera  of  Mannontel 
and  of  Gretsy.  Zemin  sees  there  at  least  her  father  and  sisters, 
the  beings  she  holds  dearest  in  the  world.  Ah !  this  is  the  magic 
mirror  with  which  science  and  ingenuity  should  endow  our  fami- 
lies. An  iron  wire  conveys  our  thoughte  from  one  end  of  the 
nniverse  to  the  other,  in  a  few  seconds.  A  fiery  car  canies  us 
where  we  wish  to  go  with  a  swifmess  which  surpasses  the  seven- 
leagued  boots.  "We  have  made  gas  our  sun  by  night — electricity 
our  letter  carrier — light  our  instantaneons  painter.  "We  have  re- 
alized the  tales  of  Scheherazade,  of  Perrault,  and  of  Madame 
d'Aulroy.  But  how  many  would  give  all  these  marvels  for  a  sim- 
ple mirror  in  which  they  could  see  an  absent  friend  \ 

The  mirror  is  indebted  for  its  scientific  role  to  the  great  mecha- 
nician of  Syracuse,  Archimedes.  Of  this  instmment  of  coquetry 
he  made  an  instrument  of  destruction  for  the  use  of  his  country, 
besieged  by  the  Eomans.  Ck)mbining  and  manceuvering  mirrors 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  to  their  rays  an  incendiary  power,  he 
reduced  to  ashes  a  formidable  fleet,  by  moving  a  spring  in  his 
cabinet.  This  prodigious  feat,  related  by  Dion,  Diodorus,  Zon- 
aras  and  Tzezes,  confirmed  by  Anthemius  of  Fi-alles,  architect 
of  the  temple  of  St.  Sophia,  has  been  denied  by  Descartes,  and 
disputed  by  savans,  until  experience  has  demonstrated  its  possi- 
bility. 

Father  Kircher  was  the  first  to  attempt  the  construction  of  a 
burning  mirror.  With  five  glasses,  he  set  fire  at  a  hundred  feet 
distance.  Later,  Buffon,  the  great  naturalist,  operating  with  forty 
glasses,  sis  inches  high  and  eight  broad,  inflamed  at  sixty-six  feet 
a  plank  of  beech  covered  with  tar ;  with  a  hundred  and  t^venty- 
eight  glasses,  he  burned,  in  one  minute,  at  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  a  plank  of  fir  ;  with  two  hundred  and  twenty-fonr  glasses,  at 
forty  feet,  he  melted  and  volatilized  a  silver  plate.  Finally,  Pey- 
rard,  the  translator  of  Archimedes,  constructed,  in  1807,  and 
caused  to  be  proved  by  the  first  class  of  the  Instttnte,  a  burning 
mirror,  which  demonstrated  that  with  five  hundred  and  ninety 
glasses  of  fifty  centimetres,  managed  by  fifty  men  directing  all 
their  reflections  upon  a  single  point,  one  might  really  set  a  fleet  on 
fire  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league.  Who  knows  wheth- 
er these  maritime  wars  re-opened  in  the  East,  may  not  resuscitate 
the  mirror  of  Arirhimedes  1  The  thing  is  more  to  be  feared  than 
desired. 

To  return  to  the  confidant  of  the  graces,  the  finest  modem  mir- 
ror, after  those  at  Venice  and  La  Renaissance,  is  that  which  M'Ue 
de  Faveau  scnlptured  and  exhibited  at  Paris  in  1839.  She  herself 
entitled  it  "  the  Mirror  of  "Vanity."  It  may  be  presented  to  in- 
dustrial art  as  a  type  for  meditation,  and  to  feminine  coquetry  as 
a  lesson. 

At  the  top  of  the  frame  stands  a  peacock,  displaying  his  plu- 
mage, starred  "^ith  jewels,  and  supporting  with  his  claws,  neck- 
laces, diadems,  trinkets  and  ornaments.  On  each  side,  two  per- 
sons forming  caryatides,  a  young  man  and  young  woman,  in  the 
finest  costumes  of  Louis  XUI,,  are  finishing  their  toilet,  and  con- 
templating themselves  in  the  ciTi-stal  of  the  mirror.  Meanwhile, 
below  them,  at  the  base  of  the  frame,  a  little  demon,  under  the 
figure  of  a  satyr,  is  entangling  the  feet  of  the  coquette  in  a  net, 
and  spreading  a  snare  under  the  steps  of  the  Adonis. 

This  is,  madame,  all  I  have  been  able  to  find  as  a  legend  for  my 
second  offering.  It  was  due  to  one  of  the  most  charming  daugh- 
ters of  Eve,  as  the  distafl"  to  her  who  has  the  pious  traditions  of 
Queen  Bertha.  Remember  that  our  common  mother  miiTored 
herself  only  on  lea\'ing  Eden.  Do  not  abuse  glasses,  like  the  wife 
of  Scaurus,  and  belie  your  ancestors  of  the  last  centurj'.  That 
will  prevent  you  from  breaking  them  when  they  show  you  a  grey 
hair  in  the  next  century.  Do  not  make  of  the  mirror  an  instru- 
ment for  burning  hearts,  as  Archimedes  did  vessels  ;  and  think  of 
the  larks,  the  snares,  and  the  symbolic  peacock  of  the  Mirror  of 
Vanity. 

The  bride  who  received  these  presents  and  these  lessons  was 
worthy  of  them,  for  on  the  very  day  of  her  wedding,  the  distaff" 
gave  her  the  idea  of  founding  a  prize  of  labor  and  of  virtue  for 
the  spinners  of  her  village ;  and  when  she  looked  in  her  pretty 
mirror,  she  saw  there,  beside  her  beautiful  face,  the  approving 
smile  of  her  guardian  angel. 


nVritten  for  GJeason's  Pictorial.] 
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Vienna  to  Trieste — Tho  Karst — The  Bora — Trieste — Tenice— Canals — Piazza  of 
San  Marco — Catlicdral  of  San  Marco— Doge's  Palace — The  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

I  TOOK  the  cars  at  Vienna  for  Trieste,  little  kno%ring  at  the 
outset  how  tedious  and  laborious  a  route  we  had  to  encounter. 
The  distance  is  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles,  seventy-two 
of  which  it  was  necessary  to  perform  by  post-horse  conveyance. 
The  Styrian  mountains  between  Gloggnitz  and  Murzzusehlag  wo 
crossed  in  the  cars,  ^"inding  our  way  up  the  side  of  the  mountain 
and  tlu-ough  twelve  tunnels,  the  highest  of  which  is  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  view,  to  be  sure,  is  delightful, 
the  extensive  champagne  country  being  spread  out  like  a  map 
before  the  eye,  but  tho  passage  was  quite  laborious  and  trying  to 
physical  strength  and  nerves.  This  railroad  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the  kind  in  all  Europe. 

From  Murzzusehlag  the  cars  descend  to  the  valley  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  torrent  Murz,  which  is  a  most  picturesque  featui-e  of 
the  scenery,  which  is  constantly  varied  by  old  castles,  churches 
and  villages,  some  bright  and  thrifty  in  look,  some  antique  and 
moss-grown.  Giving  to  the  many  curves  in  the  road,  and  the  zig- 
zag course  which  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  pursue,  wc  did  not  ar- 
rive at  Laibach  until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  having  made  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  miles  since  we  left  Vienna  in  the  morning. 
Here  I  indulged  in  a  day  of  comparative  rest,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing took  post  horses  for  Trieste,  a  distance  of  seveuty-ti\-o  miles, 
over  lulls  and  mountains. 

"We  rose  early  and  commenced  our  journey  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable auspices ;  the  horses  were  fresh  and  in  good  order,  the 
postilion  ■^ide  awake,  and  off  we  started,  our  own  spirits  partak- 
ing in  no  small  degree  of  the  invigorating  influences  of  the  hour 
and  morning  air.  Gradually,  as  the  sun  rose  to  his  power,  I  ob- 
sen-ed  that  the  postilion  now  and  then  nodded  his  head,  half  lost 
in  drowsiness,  and  not  long  after  that  the  horses  suddenly  stopped 
as  we  were  skirting  the  brink  of  a  precipice  of  a  hundred  feet 
abrupt  descent,  with  the  mountain  rising  as  abruptly  on  the  other 
side.  Springing  to  my  feet,  I  discovered  the  diiver  fast  asleep, 
and  an  ox  team  just  in  front  of  us  for  which  the  horses  had  in- 
stinctively turned  out  of  the  road.  We  were  -within  a  foot  of  the 
precipice— I  thrust  my  aim  through  the  carriage  window  and 
jerked  the  reins  so  as  to  turn  the  horses'  heads  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, stopping  them  in  front  of  the  oxen.  All  this  of  coui-se  was 
the  work  of  an  instant.  This  risk  had  the  effect  to  keep  the  pos- 
tihon  awake  for  a  while,  but  he  was  soon  nodding  again,  when  I 
thoroughly  ai-oused  him  by  a  vigorous  pull  of  the  ear  and  a 
promise  to  pitch  him  off  his  seat  if  I  caught  him  napping  again. 

Near  Sessina  commences  a  desolate  tract  of  country  called 
Karst,  a  division  of  table  land  of  bare  limestone  of  a  grey  or 
white  color,  stretching  down  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia  and  Albania 
into  Greece.  It  abounds  in  caverns,  clefts,  holes,  rock-basins  and 
valleys  without  outlets,  small  lakes,  rivers  that  lose  themselves, 
and  similar  freaks  of  natm'C ;  and,  as  though  the  ground  of  the 
Karst  was  not  cheerless  enough  in  its  baiTenness,  it  is  the  field 
which  that  tremendous  wind,  the  Bora,  scourges  with  all  its  fuiy. 
No  vehicle  can  stand  against  its  power — the  heaviest  ladened  wag- 
ons even  dare  not  stir  abroad  when  the  Bora  blows.  After  trav- 
ersing this  dreary  tract,  we  at  last  found  ourselves  on  the  brow  of 
a  highland,  with  the  most  enchanting  view  spread  out  before  us. 
There  lay,  some  league  or  more  beneath  us,  Trieste,  with  its 
mole  and  hai'bor  crowded  with  shipping,  and  beyond  there  glistened 
in  the  sunshine  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

A  complete  change  takes  place  in  the  vegetation ;  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  are  covered  with  all  the  rich  fruits  of  the  south — vine- 
yards, figs,  chestnuts  and  olives  in  full  luxuriance.  The  road  is 
skillfully  earned  down  the  face  of  the  hill  in  gradual  sweeps,  and 
is  partly  cut  out  of  the  rock.  It  took  us  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  before  we  reached  Trieste  from  the  brow  of  the  land  from 
which  I  first  saw  it,  though  it  appeared  within  a  quailer  of  an 
hour's  drive.  Trieste  is  situated  on  an  inlet  of  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of  hills  called  the  Karst  hills.  It  is 
a  free  port,  with  a  population  of  84,000  inhabitants,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  important  commercial  places  of  the  Adriatic.  The  pop- 
ulation is  a  mixed  one,  coming  out  of  all  the  commercial  places 
of  the  Mediten-anean.  Dalmatians  and  Italians,  however,  are  the 
root  of  the  towns-people  ;  the  country  people  are  of  the  Illj'rian 
race.  I  found,  on  making  inquiry,  that  it  would  take  at  least  a 
month  and  a  half  for  me  to  make  my  journey  to  Athens  and 
Constantinople,  including  quarantine  on  account  of  the  cholera. 
Not  having  so  much  time  to  spare,  besides  the  objection  of  laying 
in  quaraniine  which  would  be  very  unpleasant,  I  concluded,  rather 
reluctantly,  to  give  up  the  idea  of  going  to  Turkey,  and  forthwith 
engaged  a  passage  in  a  steamer  for  Venice,  where  I  duly  aixived. 

As  soon  as  the  steamer  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  Grand  Canal, 
we  were  surrounded  by  gondolas,  and  having  selected  one,  I 
started  for  the  Hotel  de  la  Ville,  the  gondoliers  putting  me  do^n 
at  the  very  steps  of  the  hotel.  Venice  on  the — or  I  should  say  in 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  is  built  upon  seventy-two  islands,  or  rather 
shoals,  the  foundations  of  the  buildings  being  formed  with  piles  and 
stone.  It  is  divided  into  t^vo  equal  parts  by  the  Canalazzo,  or 
Grand  Canal,  whose  course  through  the  city  is  in  the  form  of  an 
inverted  S,  and  is  also  divided  in  all  directions  by  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  smaller  canals,  crossed  by  three  hundred  and  six 
public  bridges.  One  bridge  only  crosses  the  Grand  Canal,  that  of 
the  Rialto,  a  splendid  marble  structure  of  one  spacious  arch. 
But  I  noticed  workmen  engaged  in  laving  foundations  for  a  sus- 
pension bridge,  also  to  cross  tlie  Grand  Canal.     The  canals  of 


course  arc  the  streets  of  Venice.  I  noticed  several  large  gondo- 
las, marked  "  Omnibus,"  moWng  op  and  down  the  Grand  Canal, 
taking  up  and  setting  down  passengers  at  their  door-steps,  like 
our  Washington  Street  or  Broadway  omnibuses.  Carriages  of 
course  arc  not  kno^vn  here  and  could  not  bo  used.  The  houses 
all  look  as  if  they  were  sunken,  or  rising  out  of  the  water.  If 
you  want  to  go  anywhere,  you  must  call  a  gondola  (of  which 
there  are  upwards  of  four  thousand),  or  othenvise  creep  through 
very  nan-ow  passages  in  a  roundabout  way. 

The  centre  of  business  and  amusement  at  Venice  is  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Mark,  a  large  oblong  area,  562  feet  by  230,  surrounded  by 
elegant  buildings,  and  containing  at  its  eastern  extremity  the  ca- 
thedi-al  of  San  Marco.  In  the  Piazza  is  a  lofty  square  tower, 
called  the  Campanile,  316  feet  high  ;  from  this  tower  I  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  city.  Adjoining  San  Marco  is  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  Doge,  the  prisons,  and  other  public  offices  of  the  late  Venetian 
republic.  [See  engraving,  page  236.]  The  cathedral  of  San 
Marco  was  founded  in  the  year  828,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  relics  of  St.  Mark,  which  had  then  been  translated,  or  rather, 
in  plain  English,  stolen  from  Alexandria.  The  plan  of  San  Marco 
is  that  of  a  Greek  cross ;  the  centre  of  tho  building  is  covered 
with  a  dome,  and  over  the  centre  of  each  of  the  arms  of  the  cross 
rises  a  smaller  cupola.  Colonnades  and  round  arches  separate 
the  nave  from  the  aisles  in  each  of  the  four  compartments,  and 
support  galleries  above.  It  is  computed  that  in  the  decoration  of 
this  building  without  and  within,  above  five  hundred  pillars  are 
employed.  The  pillars  are  all  of  marble,  and  were  chiefly  brought 
from  Greece.  In  the  facade  of  the  interior  of  the  church,  are  two 
rows  of  columns  of  verd-antique,  porphyrj',  serpentine,  and  other 
marbles,  some  with  Armenian  and  Syrian  inscriptions  deeply  en- 
graven, and  showing  by  their  various  sizes  that  they  were  not 
executed  for  the  positions  in  which  they  now  stand,  but  must 
have  been  taken  from  older  buildings.  Several  tablets  of  ancient 
sculpture  are  inserted  in  the  exterior  walls.  They  are  of  various 
ages  and  nations.  The  elevations  are  terminated  by  gothic  work, 
tabernacles,  crochets,  finials,  filled  with  and  bearing  statues  great 
and  small.  The  celebrated  bronze  horses  stand  over  the  central 
portal  of  the  vestibule.  They  were  brought  from  the  Hippodrome 
at  Constantinople,  being  part  of  the  share  of  tho  Venetians  in  the 
plunder  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders.  In  the 
pavement  of  the  vestibule  is  pointed  out  a  lozenge  of  reddish, 
marble,  marking  the  spot  where  Pope  Alexander  III.  and  tho 
Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  were  on  the  23d  of  July,  1177,  rec- 
onciled. The  pope,  it  is  said,  placed  his  foot  upon  the  head  of 
the  prostrate  emperor,  repeating  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  **  Thou 
shalt  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder.'*  The  vaulting  of  the  vesti- 
bule is  covered  with  mosaics,  and  around  the  walls  stand  numer- 
ous columns  of  precious  marble,  brought  from  the  East.  The 
interior  of  the  church  is  very  rich,  the  walls  and  columns  are  of 
precious  marbles,  the  vaulting  is  covered  -with  mosaics  with  gold 
grounds,  and  the  pavement  is  of  tessellated  marble. 

In  the  treasury  of  the  church  I  had  pointed  out  to  mo  some 
relies  considered  very  valuable,  among  which  was  a  bit  of  the 
dress  of  our  Saviour,  a  small  quantity  of  earth  which  imbibed  his 
blood,  a  bit  of  the  pillar  to  which  he  was  bound  when  scom'ged, 
also  a  poition  of  the  true  cross.  Next  to  San  Marco,  and  which 
shows  the  most  prominent  in  the  engraving,  is  the  Doge's  Palace, 
or  Palazzo  Ducale.  This  I  visited  next.  The  plan  of  the  build- 
ing is  an  irregular  square :  the  sides  fronting  the  Piazzetta  and 
the  Molo,  on  a  line  with  the  Biva  dei  Schiavoni,  are  supported 
upon  double  ranges  of  arches.  The  principal  entrance  is  from  the 
Piazzetta ;  opposite  to  it  in  the  court-yard,  is  the  Giant's  Staircase ; 
it  derives  its  name  from  two  gigantic  statues.  Mars  and  Neptuno, 
which  stand  on  either  side  of  the  staircase.  The  ceremony  of  the 
coronation  of  the  Doge  was  anciently  performed  at  its  head. 

Ascending  this  staircase,  the  first  room  entered  was  an 
ante-chamber;  this  led  us  to  the  "  Sala  del  Maggior  Consiglio," 
or  Hall  of  the  Great  Council.  This  magnificent  room  is  175  feet 
long  and  84  feet  broad.  The  hall  contains  a  number  of  magnifi- 
cent paintings,  amongst  which  is  the  celebrated  frieze  of  portraits 
of  all  the  Doges,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Marino  Palieri,  which  space  is  covered  ivith  a  black  veil.  A 
conidor  connects  this  hall  with  the  Sala  dello  Scmtinio,  the  prin- 
cipal door  of  which  is  a  triumphal  arch.  Returning  to  the  staircase 
and  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  Seala  d'Oro,  we  entered  a  suite  of 
rooms  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  palace ;  the  first  room  was  called 
the  Atrio  Quadrato ;  from  this  we  entered  Sala  dcUe  Quattro 
Porte,  so  called  from  the  four  doors,  designed  by  Palladio.  Leav- 
ing this  room,  we  passed  into  the  Anti  Collegio,  a  guard-room. 

From  this  room  we  entered  the  Salle  del  Collegio.  This 
was  the  presence-chamber,  in  which  tho  Doge  and  Grandi,  his 
privy  council,  received  foreign  ambassadors.  A  small  corridor 
now  led  us  to  the  chapel ;  returning  to  the  Sala  delle  Quattro 
Porte,  we  passed  into  the  Sala  del  Consiglio  dei  Dieli,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  apartments,  all  containing  more  or  less  splendid 
paintings.  From  thence  I  descended  to  tlie  Fazzi,  or  dark  cells 
in  the  lower  part  of  tlie  building.  The  guide  who  conducted  me, 
having  lighted  a  torch,  led  me  by  obscure  and  intricate  passages 
to  them.  Many  of  the  cells  I  entered.  They  arc  formed  in  the 
shape  of  an  oven,  are  perfectly  dark,  and  if  they  could  speak, 
would  no  doubt  reveal  some  horrid  scenes.  The  Ducal  Palace  is 
separated  on  the  easteni  side  by  a  canal,  called  the  Rio  di  PalnzKo, 
from  tho  public  prisons.  The  celebrated  Ponti  de  Sospiri,  or 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  connects  the  palace  witli  the  prison, 

"  I  Btood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand.' 

This  bridge  is  covered  over,  so  that  the  people  from  the  outside 
could  not  see  the  prisoners  as  thev  passed  from  and  to  the  jmlace 
and  prison.  I  shall  leave  Venice  to-morrow  morning  liy  the  Wiiy 
of  Padua  for  Florence. 
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HARPER'S  FERRY. 

Oh  page  233  we  give 
a  picture  of  Harper's 
Ferrr,  taken  from  a 
recent  sketch,  and  fall 
reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  its  truthfulness. 
Haxpcr's  Ferry  is  174 
miles  from  Richmond. 
This  place  has  risen  at 
the  justly  celebrated 
pass  of  the  Potomac 
riTer  through  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  is  sitnatcd 
immediately  at  the 
jonction  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  Shenandoah 
rivers,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Potomac, 
above  the  mouth  of 
the  Shenandoah.  The 
Shenandoah,  after  run- 
ning along  the  foot  of 
tho  Blue  Ridge  in  a 
direction  nearly  north- 
east, tarns  suddenly  lo 
the  east,  and  mingles 
its  waters  with  tlrosc 
of  the  Potomac,  at  the 
point  where  the  latter, 
after  flowing  through 
a  deep  and  well-wood- 
ed dell,  from  northwest 
to  southeast,  is  enter- 
ing that  singular  gap 
in  the  Ridge,  through 
which  the  waters  es- 
cape. Tho  valleys  ot 
boUi  rivers  are  roman- 
tic, and  that  of  the  Po- 
tomac unites  singular- 
ity with  beauty.  The 
breadth  of  the  Potomac 
is  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hun- 
dred yiu^s ;  that  of  the  Shenandoah,  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Both 
rivers  are  so  shallow  that  the  water  leaves  innumcrnhlc  rocks  bare 
in  every  part  of  the  channel,  whose  sides  arc  worn  by  thousands 
of  petty  rapids,  which  fret  and  struggle  among  the  large  blocks  of 
granite.  The  town  extends  itself  in  contempt  of  all  order,  along 
both  sides  of  the  hills  which  divides  the  two  rivers,  and  runs  up 
to  the  jaws  of  the  picturesque,  but  no  way  tremendous  pass  of  the 
Potomac.  At  the  point  of  this  tongue  of  land  is  the  armory ;  on 
the  left  and  nearly  even  with  the  water,  the  working  part  of  the 
arsenal :  on  the  right,  and  overhanging  the  western  bank  of  the 
Shenandoah,  is  Jefferson's  Rock.  On  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
two  rivers  tlie  cliffs  are  more  bold  and  striking.  That  on  the 
Marjiand  side  is  supposed  to  resemble  the  profile  of  Washington, 
an  illusion  very  pleasing  to  those  whose  minds  are  not  adapted  to 
relish  the  beauties  of  nature.  The  two  cliffs  of  which  we  have 
spoken  form  a  noble  entrance  to  the  romantic  valley  which  lies 
beyond,  embosomed  amid  woods  and  mountains,  and  winding 
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among  the  projections  of  the  latter  until  its  exit  is  again  guarded 
by  immense  rocks,  where  a  passage  corresponding  to  that  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  is  broken  through  the  Short  Hills — a  chain  parallel 
to  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  connected  with  it  by  spurs  which  enclose 
on  every  side  this  dcU  that  contains  so  many  elements  of  the  pic- 
turesque. The  mountains,  of  considerable  height,  arc  clothed  to 
their  summits  by  forests  of  oak  and  pine,  from  out  the  thick  shade 
of  which  project  immense  masses  of  granite,  that  yet  stand  the 
stem  wimesses  of  some  tremendous  convulsion,  the  trees  of  which 
not  even  time,  that  has  for  thousands  of  years  been  scattering 
their  debris  daily  below,  has  been  able  to  obliterate.  The  bases  of 
these  mountains  present  elevated  and  very  rugged  cliffs,  which, 
projecting  into  the  valley,  break  its  uniformity,  and  give  a  ivildcr 
aspect  to  the  river,  that  spreads  itself  between  them.  The  western 
part  of  Virginia  abounds  in  romantic  scenerr,  but  the  traveller 
may  toil  for  hours  in  its  immediate  vicinity  plunged  in  a  depth  of 
shade,  that  excludes  all  idea  of  the  beauty  by  which  he  is  sur- 


rounded ;  to  ascend  the 
mountains  is  difficult, 
and  adds  but  little  to 
his  chance  of  gratifica- 
tion ;  the  foliage  is 
nearly  as  thick  there 
as  at  their  base ;  but 
necessary  local  know- 
ledge would  be  at  the 
command  of  all,  if 
those  who  annually 
make  summer  excur- 
sions through  our  coun 
try  were  as  ardent  ad 
mirers  of  nature  as  they 
commonly  are  of  warm 
springs,  or  other  ob- 
jects which  draw  to- 
gether a  number  of 
half  sick,  half  idle  peo- 
ple, who  lounge  away 
the  best  part  of  the 
year.  As  an  instance, 
how  many  Dr.  Syn- 
taxes in  search  of  the 
picturesque,  of  the 
company  at  the  Springs 
or  the  wonders  of 
Wcyes's  Cave,  plungo 
in  the  innumerable 
shades  of  Brown's  Gap, 
which  brings  so  forci- 
bly to  mind  the  false- 
hood of  Thomson's 
lincB : 

"  I  care  not,  Fortune,  what 

you  me  deny, 
Ton  cannot  bar  me  from 

fair  nature's  grace, 
Tou  cannot  shut  Clie  ict'n- 

doies  of  the  sky, 
Through     which     Aurora 

BhowB  her  smiling  foce." 

How  many  unhappy 
wights  perform  this 
darksome  pilgrimage, 
when  they  might,  a  few  miles  off  from  Sauks  Gap,  have  seen 
the  sun  rise  over  a  landscape,  which  exhibits  the  country  towards 
tide-water,  spreading  out  in  an  extent  of  forest  as  boundless  and 
level  as  the  ocean,  to  the  north  and  south  the  long  chain  of  tho 
Blue  Ridge,  to  the  west  the  well  cultivated  valley  watered  by 
the  Shenandoah,  adorned  by  detached  and  picturesque  mountains, 
and  bounded  by  the  hazy  and  unbroken  line  of  the  North  Moun- 
tain. The  celebrated  passage  of  the  Potomac,  before  alluded  to, 
at  this  place,  is  an  object  truly  grand  and  magnificent.  The  eyo 
takes  in,  at  a  glance,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac  and  Shen- 
andoah, at  their  junction,  an  impetuous  ton'cnt,  foaming  and 
dashing  over  numerous  rocks,  which  have  tumbled  from  precipices 
that  overhang  them  ;  the  picturesque  tops  and  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  gentle  and  winding  current  of  the  river  below  the  ridge, 
presenting,  altogether,  a  landscape  capable  of  aAvakening  the  most 
delightful  and  sublime  emotions.  "This  scene,"  saya  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son,  "is  worth  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic." 


[See  letter,  p%e  235.] 
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fPor  dewTlpHor  J  nee  page  240.] 
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OMAR  PASHA. 

Omar  Pasha  seeras  bent  on  innovation.  He  not  only  coniine3 
himself  to  a  single  wife,  who,  conti-arj  to  Moslem  etiquette,  sits  at 
his  table,  receives  his  friends,  chats  with  them,  jjives  them  t^ca, 
and  plays  en  a  civilized  piano — but  positively  carries  in  his  suite 
an  artist.  As  Horace  Vemet  goes  with  Prince  Napoleon  to  the 
East,  to  cover  acres  of  canvass  with  heroic  deeds — should  the  allies 
achieve  them — for  Versailles,  a  painter  follows  Omar  Pasha,  and 
is  now  engaged  on  a  large  picture  to  commemorate  the  glorious 
defence  of  Silistria.  Horace  Vemet  is  less  fortunate  than  his  ri- 
val in  the  subjects  yet  presented  for  his  pencil ;  these,  no  doubt, 
will  come  in  time.  Meanwhile,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  this  very  re- 
markable man,  Omar  Pasha,  combating,  in  favor  of  the  ai-ts,  an 
old  and  obstinate  prejudice  of  the  Moslems  against  pictures. 


AoRicuLTUKAL  Addsess. — Wc  obscrve  that  the  press  have 
highly  complimented  and  largely  extracted  from  the  address  of 
Hon.  Isaac  H.  Wright,  of  Lexington,  before  the  Middlesex  Ag- 
ricultural Society.  The  liberal,  broad  and  comprehensive  views 
taken  by  the  orator,  stamp  the  production  as  one  of  intrinsic  val- 
ue, and  particularly  adapted  to  the  occasion.  Few  men  in  Mas- 
sachusetts excel  Mr.  Wright  as  a  sound  thinker,  a  polished  Avriter 
and  a  forcible  public  speaker. 


Public  Lectuees. — Rev.  Mr.  Holland,  of  Cambridge,  who 
has  furnished  us  several  valuable  letters  on  Palestine,  Turkey  and 
Egypt,  would,  wo  understand,  be  pleased  to  lecture  on  these  and 
simtiar  topics  during  the  coming  season.  Mr,  Holland  was  vciy 
favorably  received  by  large  audiences  in  some  of  the  principal 
cities  the  last  winter. 


Beet  Root. — Among  the  many  uses  to  which  beet  root  can  he 
applied,  is  that  of  making  pasteboard.  A  manufactory  has  just 
been  established  at  Foulrin,  in  France. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  A  New  York  paper  says,  "  We  have  seldom  seen  the  time 
when  so  many  persona  were  out  of  employment  as  there  are  now." 

....  Gottschalfc,  tho  celebrated  pianist,  was  at  San  Jago  de 
Cuba,  giving  concerts  with  great  success,  at  last  advices. 

....  The  emperor  of  Austria  is  only  twenty-fonr  years  of  age, 
and  his  wife  is  seventeen.     They  reign  over  40,000,000  of  people. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  paupers,  mostly  women  and  some 

boys,  were  lately  sent  from  Cork  to  this  country. 

Forest  fires  in  New  York  State  have  destroyed  in  thiee 

weeks,  S100,000  worth  of  timber. 

....   There  is  a  Bible  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Got- 
tingen  written  on  sixty-four  hundred  and  seventy-six  palm  leaves. 

....  Slilitai-y  funerals  are  managed  queerly  in  California.  After 
burying  the  defunct,  the  band  returns  and  serenades  the  widow ! 

The  lady  who  made  a  dash  has  since  brought  her  hus- 
band to  a  full  stop. 

....  An  inebri.ite  asylum  has  been  organized  at  New  York,  under 
a  charter  from  tho  legislature  of  that  State.     It  was  badly  wantech 

....  A  single  pumpkin  vine  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  produced 
thirty-foor  pumpkins,  altogether  Wt.igliing  592  lbs. 

Marshal  St.  Amaud  has  been  presented  by  the  Sultan  with 

a  very  handsome  necklace,  valued  at  400,000  piastres,  for  his  wife. 

....  Thtf  present  population  of  Texas  is  estimated  at  about 
500,000,  and  the  annual  increase  at  150,000. 

The  exports  of  Canada  for  the  year  1853,  amounted  to 
323,801,303,  and  tlxc  imports  to  331,981,436. 

After  deducting  what  is  held  by  the  city  fund  commission- 
ers, the  total  debt  of  New  York  is  39,802,305. 

A  company  has  two  handsome  steam  yachts  plying  on 

Lake  Windermere,  north  of  England,  which  are  well  supported. 

A  son  of  Orin  Wheeler,  of  New  Haven,  Vt.,  was  fatally 

wounded  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his  gun,  lately. 

...  In  Buffalo  a  man  is  fined  tn-enty-five  dollars  jf  he  erects  a 
building  without  setting  out  shade  trees  in  front  of  it.     Good  ! 

....  Letters  from  Laporte,  Indiana,  say  that  there  is  no  end  to 
the  wheat  and  com  crop  of  that  vicinity. 

A  jeweller  of  Pai-is  intends  to  exhibit  at  the  Grand  Exhi- 
bition next  year,  a  silver  statue  of  the  French  emperor,  of  life  size. 


REVIVAL  OF  THE  DR.4MA. 

It  is  quite  refreshing  to  tho.'^c  who  believe  that  the  stage  is  one 
of  the  great  motive  powers  of  civilization  and  refinement,  to  see 
that  it  is  now  emerging  from  the  cloud  which  for  a  long  time  over- 
shadowed it  in  this  country,  and  now  shines  fortli  with  more  than 
pristine  splendor,  bidding  fair  for  a  long  and  prosperous  ca- 
reer. The  winter  campaign  is  opening  in  all  of  our  large  cities 
with  prodigious  vigor,  and  in  Boston  wc  have  three  tlieatrcs  in 
the  "  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,"  in  New  York  some  half 
dozen  ;  and  in  each  of  these  cities  the  opening  of  a  new  theatre  of 
the  largest  size  has  been  the  leading  event,  both  being  first  class 
houses  and  of  the  largest  size,  calculated  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  and  not  for  any  particular  class. 
The  best  scats  are  just  half  the  price  wo  used  to  pay  in  old 
theatre  times  for  inferior  accommodations. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  to  observe  in  the  stronghold  of  the 
Puritans,  three  theatres  nightly  filled,  but  ret  it  is  only  an  il- 
lustration of  the  law  of  action  and  re-action.  Dramatic  enter- 
tainments are  a  demand  that  exists  wherever  man  has  reached 
a  certain  point  of  civilisation.  Even  barbarians  and  semi-civil- 
ized people  have  something  dramatic  in  the  way  of  amuse- 
ment ;  in  the  war-songs  of  the  Indians  and  the  d.ancea  of  the 
braves  disguised  in  wolf  and  bear-skins,  wc  liave  the  dramatic 
entertainment,  while  tho  voluptuous  dances  of  the  Almas  and  Bay- 
aderes form  the  ballet  of  the  East.  The  breath  of  life  is  in  the 
drama,  and  nothing  can  extinguish  it ;  tme,  the  cause  has  sufibr- 
ed  both  from  friends  and  foes — from  the  former,  because  they  up- 
held it  with  all  its  vices  ;  from  the  latter,  because  they  would  not 
distinguish  bet^veen  its  vices  and  its  merits,  and  struck  at  the 
whole  fabric  with  indiscriminate  fury. 

It  was  very  unfortunate  that  the  friends  of  the  stage  were  as 
bigoted  as  its  enemies — that  they  were  so  wedded  to  it  that  they 
refused  to  see  its  abuses,  or  believe  rather,  that  they  could  not  be 
separated  from  the  existing  system.  The  an-angement  of  the 
auditoria — the  congregating  of  the  male  sex  in  the  pit,  and  the  set- 
ting apart  a  portion  of  the  house  for  the  resort  of  vicious  charac- 
ters—was one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  disrepute  and  neglect 
into  which  the  theatres  fell  a  few  years  since.  Other  causes,  such 
as  the  star  system  and  incidentally  fluctuating  prices,  contributed 
to  the  catastrophe. 

We  have  been  more  particularly  induced  to  these  remarks  after 
a  visit  to  the  new  Boston  Theatre,  a  temple  of  the  drama  worthy 
of  Boston,  and  worthy  of  the  pui"pose  for  which  it  has  been  so 
completely  and  elegantly  perfected.  The  establishment  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  such  a  man  as  Thomas  Barry  for  its  conductor  ; 
a  favorite  actor,  a  man  of  high  character  and  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  he  brings  to  his  task  a  thorough  knowledge  of  and 
love  for  his  profession,  and  a  refined  taste,  the  influence  of  which 
will  be  observable  in  each  department. 

We  anticipate  many  delightful  evenings  at  this  new  and  elegant 
place  of  exhibition,  and  trust  that  the  thaatre  may  become  what 
it  used  to  be,  a  sort  oi  secial  exchange. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

We  have  received  from  the  publisher,  Abel  Tompkins,  Corn- 
hill,  Boston,  the  "  Rose  of  Sharon,"  a  very  beautiful  annual  for 
the  new  year,  edited  by  Mi-s.  C.  M.  Sawyer.  The  engravings  in 
this  souvenir  are  very  fine  and  interesting,  while  the  reading  mat- 
ter is  indeed  excellent. 

The  same  publisher  has  just  issued  "Home  Life:  or  a  Peep 
across  the  Threshold,"  from  the  pen  of  Mi*s.  Caroline  A.  Soule,  a 
favorite  contributor  to  the  Pictorial  and  Flag.  It  is  a  most  de- 
lightful and  seasonable  book  for  the  young,  and  just  what  its 
name  indicates,  a  fireside  record. 

"  The  Rose-Bud,  a  Love  Gift  for  Young  Hearts,"  also  by  Mrs. 
Soulc,  is  just  issued  by  the  same  publisher.  A  pleasant  and 
instructive  book  for  tlie  little  ones. 


Novel  Question. — At  a  debating  society  in  Schenectady,  the 
other  day,  the  subject  for  discussion  was,  which  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful production,  a  girl  or  a  strawberry  ?  After  continuing  the 
argument  for  two  nights,  the  meeting  finally  adjourned  without 
coming  to  a  conclusion — the  old  members  going  for  the  strawber- 
ries and  the  young  ones  for  the  girls. 


CuiLDREN  GOING  West.— About  forty  children,  boys  and 
girls,  oi-phans,  gathered  from  the  streets  of  New  York,  left  that 
city  a  short  time  since,  to  find  homes  in  the  West.  They  are  sent 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Children's  Society.  They  are  ac- 
companied by  a  superintendent,  who  will  obtain  homes  for  them 
among  the  farmers  of  Michigan. 


The  Lovtell  Lectures. — ^Fi-om  the  Daily  Advertiser  wo 
learn  that  among  the  established  courses  of  the  Lowell  Institute 
this  season.  Professor  Cornelius  Conway  Felton,  of  Cambridge, 
will  deliver  twelve  lectm-es  upon  matters  connected  \vith  Grecian 
history  and  literature,  which  will  of  course  be  enriched  by  his  re- 
cent travels. 

i    -^m^    > 

New  Hampshibe. — ^By  the  census  returns  of  1850  it  appears 
that  in  New  Hampshire  there  were  31,571  persons  of  foreign  birth 
to  304,225  natives,  or  about  one  foreigner  to  twenty-two  natives. 
The  Concord  Patriot  says  it  is  not  probable  the  relative  proportion 
of  foreigners  has  since  increased. 


The  Antiqditt  of  the  Wobld. — Voltaire  was  at  table  one 
day  when  the  company  were  conversing  on  the  antiquity  of  the 
world.  His  opinion  being  asked,  he  remarked  that  the  world  was 
like  an  old  coquette  who  disguised  her  age. 


RAILROADS  IN  FRANCE. 

An  engine-driver  has  been  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment for  having  carelessly  run  over  a  man  and  killed  him.  The 
company  were  sentenced  to  the  costs  only,  as  they  showed  that 
they  had  made  provisions  for  the  victim's  widow.  Another  pre- 
caution that  the  railroads  are  taking  now,  is  to  cause  the  "signals 
to  stop,"  which  are  moved  from  a  distance,  to  stretch  over  into  the 
very  track  itself.  In  the  daytime  these  signals  are  large  round 
colored  targets ;  in  the  night  time  they  are  red,  blue  and  green 
bulls'  eyes.  Formerly  the  signal  stood  outside  the  rails,  and  the 
train  went  by  without  touching  it ;  by  the  new  method,  the  train 
caunot  pass  it,  when  turned,  without  smashing  it.  Its  destruction 
will  prove,  in  case  of  denial,  that  warning  was  given  to  stop. 


Theatrical. — ^Mr.  E.  L.  Davenport,  tho  young  American 

tragedian,  lately  returned  from  a  long  and  successful  European 
engagement,  has  thus  far  been  most  enthusiastically  received  in  his 
native  country.  At  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  his  reception 
amounted  to  an  ovation. 


"Parnassus  in  Pillort." — For  the  first  time,  wc  have  juat 
perused  this  exceedingly  clever  poem,  by  "Motley  Manners, 
Esquire,"  and  have  enjoyed  it  vastly.  The  author  is  well  known 
in  the  world  of  letters  as  a  polished  and  sterling  writer. 

MARRIAGEST 

In  thifl  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Strecter,  Mr.  John  Francis  to  Miss  Maria  Pereink; 
Mr.  John  C.  Minott  to  Mius  Etitti«r  S.  MorriiiOD,  of  fhipsburg,  Me. 

By  IteT.  Dr.  Ad:Lms,  Mr.  "William  M.  Flanders  to  Miss  Emilie  Brown. 

By  Rut.  Br.  Caldicott,  Mr.  Selden  Page  to  Mids  Caroline  Blaney,  both  of 
Charles  town. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Hollis  C.  Pinkham,  of  Charlestown,  to  Misa  Caro- 
line A.  Bowker,  of  Saugus, 

By  Kev.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  William  II.  Bannister  to  MiflB  Ruth  A.  Baboock, 
both  of  Salom. 

At  South  Boston,  by  Bev.  Mr.  Fairchild,  Mr.  IliltoQ  P.  Langley  to  Miss  Mar- 
tha A.  Merrill. 

At  Chelsea,  by  Iter.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Jomu  H.  WJhJtaker  to  Miea  Mary  H. 
Benner. 

At  Brig^bton.  by  Bcv.  Mr.  Wliitney,  Mr.  John  B.  Hollis  to  Mies  BondiUa 
Wright,  both  of  Fitchburg. 

At  Newton  Centre,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Thorber,  A.  Ilayden  Knapp,  Esq.,  of  Bos- 
ton, to  Miss  F.  Louisa  Grover. 

At  Billerica,  by  P^t.  ilr.  Sears,  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Hall  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Steome, 
both  of  Lowell. 

At  Lancaster,  by  Rev.  Mr.  BartoL,  Mr.  A.  Houghton  Stows,  of  Northboro', 
to  Miss  Mar)-  J.  Cook,  of  Clinton. 

At  New  Bedford,  by  IUt.  Mr.  How,  Mr.  Frederick  Stephens  to  Misfl  Mary 
Daley. 

At  North  FairbaTon,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Faunec,  Mr.  Geoi^  P.  Morse  to  Miss  Itath 
D.  Oiney. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  elty,  Mrs.  Anna  B.  H.  Atkins,  34 ;  Widow  Elizabeth  Marsh,  4T ;  Mrs. 
Almira  W.,  wife  of  Hon.  Samuel  I^hm,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  46;  Mr.  Caleb 
Deely,  54;  Widow  Ruth  Morse,  late  of  Corinth,  Tt..  65;  Misa  Ellen  King,  21; 
Mr.  William  Alfred  Dickson,  25;  Mtb.  Martha  A.  Mitchell,  36;  Mrs.  Martha 
Cushing.  71. 

At  Charlostown.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Ruaacll.  25; -Widow  Mary  L.  Green,  69;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Littlefield,  37;  Deacon  James  Fosdick,  66. 

At  Chelsea,  Mr.  William  H.  H.  NeUon,  formerly  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  30. 

At  East  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Elimbeth  Hurd  Spare,  37. 

At  Somerville,  Mr.  Addison  Brastow,  38. 

At  Saugus,  Mrs.  Susan  J.,  wife  of  Dr.  E.  A.  KJttrodge,  of  this  eltf. 

At  Jamaica  Plain,  Mr.  Alfred  Williams,  35- 

At  DonTcrs,  Mrs.  Lucinda  PrcFton,  59. 

At  North  Danrers,  GeoiTjc  C.  son  of  Calvin  and  Maria  t.  Upton,  11  months. 

At  Essex,  Miss  Ann  P.  Bomham,  21. 

At  Newburyport,  Miss  Lucy  H.  Haynea,  23. 

At  Westport,  Mrs.  Amelia  Morbor,  41;  Miss  Olive  Morber,  19 — wife  and 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Morber. 

At  Plymouth,  Widow  Betsey  Crosby,  65. 

At  Yarmouth,  Miss  Sarah  A.  LotbU,  26. 

At  Worcester,  Mr.  Benjamin  Goddard,  70. 

At  Ashland,  Mrs.  Caroline,  wife  of  Mr.  Josiah  Parker. 

At  Nantucket,  Mrs.  Abial,  wifo  of  Mr,  Samuel  Dunham,  85. 

At  Waltham,  Miss  Polly  Bridge,  68. 

At  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Mr.  Perez  0.  Richmond,  of  Lowell,  68. 
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prritten  for  Gleason'fl  Pictorial.] 
THE    CROOKED    A'OSE. 

Br  surra  zlt,  js. 

I  saw  to-day,  coming  my  way, 
A  bonnet,  with  a  face  below  it. 

Thinks  I,  sweet  miss,  I'll  beg  a  kiss, 
(^ot  doubtiogshe  would  quick  bestow  it), 

But  getting  close,  I  saw  her  nose 
Was  crooked,  and  I  couldn't  go  it. 

A  crooked  no9e!  a  crooked  nose! 
■Why  should  a  charming  lady  wear  it  ? 

Bat  I  suppose  that  all  she  knows 
Is  that  it  grows,  and  so  she'll  bear  it ; 

And  fume  and  fret,  when  she  might  get 
The  ueazest  snrgeon  to  repair  it. 

LaTat«r  shows,  that  woman's  nose, 
An  index  tme,  the  heart  discloses, 

And  that  each  hook,  and  twist,  and  crook, 
Some  secret  mental  trait  exposes : 

And  when  her  beak  Is  thus  obliqao, 
Her  mind  is  crooked  as  her  nose  is. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

ELDORADO. 

No.  V. 


BT     THOMAS     BCLFINCH. 


As  the  attempts  of  Pizarro  and  Orellana  were  made  by  the 
route  of  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  and  that  of  Ribera  hy  the  river 
of  ParagnaT,  Raleigh's  approach  was  by  the  Orinoco,  a  river  second 
in  size  only  to  the  Amazons,  and  which  flows  in  a  course  some- 
what parallel  to  that,  and  some  five  or  ten  degrees  further  to  the 
north.  The  region  of  country  where  this  river  discharges  itself 
into  the  Atianlic  was  nominally  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards, 
though  they  had  but  one  settlement  in  what  was  called  the  pro- 
vince of  Guiana,  the  town  of  St.  Joseph,  then  recently  founded, 
and  another  on  the  island  of  Trinidad,  which  lies  nearly  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  Raleigh  arriving  at  Trinidad,  stopped 
some  days  to  procure  such  intelligence  as  the  Spaniards  resident 
there  could  aftbrd  him  respecting  Guiana.  He  then  proceeded  to 
the  mainland,  destroyed  the  town  which  the  Spaniards  had  lately, 
built  there,  and  took  the  governor,  Berrio,  on  board  his  own  ship. 
He  used  Jus  prisoner  well,  and  "gathered  from  him,"  he  says, 
*'  as  much  of  Guiana  as  he  knew."  Berrio  seems  to  have  con- 
versed willingly  upon  his  own  adventures  in  exploring  the  coun- 
try, having  no  suspicion  of  Raleigh's  views.  He  discouraged 
lialeigh's  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  country,  telling  him  that 
he  would  find  the  river  unnavigable  for  his  ships,  and  the  nations 
hostile.  These  representations  had  little  weight  with  Raleigh,  as 
he  attributed  them  to  a  very  natural  wish  on  Berrio's  part  to  keep 
off  foreigners  from  his  province  ;  but  on  trying  tofindlheenti-ance 
to  the  river,  he  discovered  Berrio's  account  to  be  true,  so  far  as 
related  to  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation.  After  a  thorough 
search  for  a  practicable  entrance,  he  gave  up  all  hopes  of  passing 
in  any  large  vessel,  and  resolved  to  go  with  the  boats.  He  took, 
in  his  largest  boat,  vdth  himself,  sixty  men,  including  his  cousin, 
his  nephew,  and  principal  officers.  -;Vnother  boat  carried  twenty, 
and  two  others  ten  each.  "  We  had  no  other  means,"  he  says, 
in  his  account  afienvard  published,  "  but  to  carry  victtial  for  a 
month  in  the  same,  and  also  to  lodge  therein  as  we  could,  and  to 
boil  and  dress  our  meat." 

The  Orinoco,  at  nearly  forty  leagues  from  the  sea,  forms  like 
the  Nile,  a  kind  of  fan,  strewed  over  with  a  multitude  of  little 
islands,  that  divide  it  into  numerous  branches  and  channels,  and 
force  it  to  discbarge  itself  through  this  labyrinth  into  the  sea,  bv 
an  Infinity  of  mouths,  occupying  an  extent  of  more  than  siaty 
leagues.  "  The  Indians  who  inhabit  those  islands,"  says  Raleigh, 
"  in  the  summer  have  houses  upon  the  ground,  as  in  other  places  ; 
in  the  winter  they  dwell  upon  the  trees,  where  tliey  build  very 
artificial  to^vns  and  villages.  For  between  May  and  September, 
the  river  rises  to  thirty  feet  upright,  and  then  are  those  islands 
overflowed  twenty  feet  high  ab(?ve  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
for  this  cause  they  are  enforced  to  live  in  this  manner.  They  use 
the  tops  of  palmitoes  for  bread,  and  kill  deer,  fish  and  porks  for 
the  rest  of  their  sustenance."  Raleigh's  account  is  confirmed  by 
later  travellers.  Humboldt  says,  "  The  navigator  in  proceeding 
along  the  channels  of  the  delta  of  the  Orinoco  at  night,  sees  with 
pnrprise  the  summit  of  the  palm  trees  illuminated  by  large  fires. 
Tliese  are  the  habitations  of  tlic  Guaraons,  which  are  suspended 
from  the  trees.  These  tribes  hang  up  mats  in  the  air,  which  they 
fill  with  earth,  and  kindle  on  a  layer  of  moist  clay  the  fire  neces- 
sary for  their  household  wants." 

Passing  up  with  the  flood  and  anchoring  during  the  ebb,  Raleigh 
and  his  companions  went  on,  till  on  the  third  day  their  galley 
grounded,  and  stuck  so  fast  that  they  feared  their  discovery  must 
end  there,  and  they  be  left  to  inhabit  like  rooks  upon  trees  with 
these  nations ;  but  ou  the  morrow,  after  casting  out  all  her  bal- 
last, with  ragging  and  hauling  to  and  fro,  they  got  her  afloat. 
After  four  days  more,  they  got  beyond  the  influence  of  the  tide, 
and  were  forced  to  row  against  a  violent  current,  till  thev  began 
to  despair,  the  weather  being  excessively  hot,  and  the  river  bor- 
dered with  high  trees,  that  kept  away  the  air.  Their  provisions 
began  to  fail  them,  but  some  relief  they  found  by  shooting  birds 
of  all  coloR,  carnation,  crimson,  orange,  ta^vney,  purple  and  of  all 
other  sorts,  both  simple  and  mi.xed.  An  old  Indian  whom  ihoy 
had  pressed  into  their  service,  was  a  faithful  guide  to  them,  and 
brought  them  to  an  Indian  village  where  they  got  a  supply  of 
bread,  fish  and  fowl.     They  were  thus  encouraged  to  persevere, 


and  next  day  captured  two  canoes  laden  with  bread j  "and  divers 
baskets  of  roots,  which  were  excellent  meat."* 

Raleigh  treated  the  natives  with  humanity,  and  in  turn  received 
friendly  treatment  from  them.  The  chiefs  told  him  fine  stories 
about  the  gold  mines,  but  unfortunately  the  gold  was  not  to  be 
had  without  labor,  and  the  adventurers  were  in  no  condition  to 
undertake  mining  operations.  AVhat  they  wanted  was  to  find  a 
region  like  Mexico  or  Pern,  only  richer,  where  gold  might  be 
found,  not  in  the  rocks  or  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  in  posses- 
sion of  the  natives  in  the  form  of  barbaric  ornaments,  that  they 
would  freely  barter  for  European  articles,  or  images  of  their  gods, 
such  as  Christians  might  seize  and  carry  away  with  an  approving 
conscience. 

,  Thus  far  their  search  for  such  a  region  had  been  unsuccessful, 
and  their  only  hope  was  of  reaching  it  by  further  explorations. 
But  the  river  was  rising  daily,  and  the  current  flowed  with  such 
rapidity  that  they  saw  clearly  if  it  went  on  to  increase  as  it  had 
done  for  some  time  past,  it  must  soon  debar  all  further  progress. 

Raleigh  found  by  talking  with  the  chiefs  that  they  were  all  hos- 
tile to  the  Spaniards,  and  willing  enough  to  promise  him  their 
aid  in  driving  them  out  of  the  country.  He  accordingly  told  them 
that  he  was  sent  by  a  great  and  virtuous  queen  to  deliver  them 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Spaniai'ds.  He  also  learned  that  the  In- 
dians, with  whom  he  was  conversing,  were  an  oppressed  race,  hav- 
ing been  conquered  by  a  nation  who  dwelt  beyond  the  mountains, 
a  nation  who  wore  large  coats,  and  hats  of  crimson  color,  and 
whose  houses  had  many  rooms,  one  over  the  other.  They  were 
called  the  Eperumei,  and  against  them  all  the  other  tribes  would 
gladly  combine,  for  they  were  the  general  oppressors.  Moreover 
the  country  of  these  Eperumei  abounded  in  gold  and  all  other 
good  things. 

He  continued  to  make  daily  efforts  to  ascend  the  river,  and  to 
explore  the  tributary  streams,  but  found  his  progress  debarred,  in 
some  quarters,  by  the  rapid  ciurent  of  the  swollen  streams,  and  in 
others,  by  falls  in  the  rivers.  The  falls  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Orinoco,  the  Caroli,  he  describes  as  "a  wonderful  breach  of 
waters,  running  in  three  parts ;  about  twenty  miles  off;  and  there 
appeared  some  ten  or  twelve  over-falls  in  sight,  every  one  as  high 
over  the  other  as  a  chm-ch  tower."  He  was  informed  that  the 
lake  from  which  the  river  issued  was  above  a  day's  journey  for  one 
of  their  canoes  to  cross,  which  he  computed  at  about  forty  miles  ; 
that  many  rivers  fall  into  it,  and  great  store  of  grains  of  gold  was 
found  in  those  rivers.  On  one  of  these  rivers  he  was  told  a  nation 
of  people  dwell,  "  whose  heads  appeai-  not  above  their  shoulders  ;" 
which,  he  says,  "  though  it  may  be  thought  a  mere  fable,  yet  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  resolved  it  is  true,  because  every  child  in  those 
provinces  affirm  the  same.  They  are  reported  to  have  their 
eyes  in  their  shoulders,  and  their  mouths  in  the  middle  of  their 
breasts,  and  that  a  long  train  of  hair  groweth  backward  between 
their  shoulders."  Raleigh  adds,  "It  was  not  my  chance  to  hear 
of  them  tdl  I  was  come  away.  If  I  had  but  spoken  one  word  of 
it  while  I  was  there,  I  might  have  brought  one  of  them  with  me, 
to  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt."  It  might  have  been  more  satis- 
factory for  the  philosophers  if  he  had ;  but  his  word  was  quite 
enough  for  the  poets.  One  of  them,  Shakspcare  by  name,  was  at 
this  very  time  writing  plays  for  the  gratification  of  Raleigh's  gra- 
cious mistress  and  her  subjects,  and  eagerly  availed  himself  of 
this  new-discovered  tribe  to  introduce  one  of  them  in  his  play  of 
the  Tempest,  under  the  name  of  Caliban.  He  also  makes  Othello 
tell  the  gentle  Desdemona  "of  most  disastrous  chances;  and  of 
the  cannibals  that  each  other  eat ;  the  Anthropophagi,  and  men 
whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders."  But  injustice  to 
Raleigh  it  should  be  added  that  he  did  not  invent  these  stories, 
and  that  later  travellers  and  missionaries  testify  that  such  tales 
are  current  among  the  Indians,  though  as  yet  no  specimen  of  the 
tribe  has  been  seen  by  trustivorthy  narrators.! 

Raleigh  now  found  that  he  roust  bring  his  westward  progress 
to  a  conclusion,  "for  no  half  day  passed  but  the  river  began  to 
rage  and  overflow  very  fearfully,  and  the  rains  came  down  in  ter- 
rible showers,  and  gusts  in  great  abundance,  and  men  began  to 
cry  out  for  want  of  shift,  for  no  man  had  place  to  bestow  any 
other  apparel  than  that  which  he  wore  on  his  hack,  and  that  was 
thoroughly  washed  on  his  body  for  the  most  part  ten  times  a  day, 
and  we  had  now  been  near  a  month,  every  day  passing  to  the 
westward  further  from  our  ships."  .They  ttuned  back,  therefore, 
and  passing  down  the  stream  went  without  labor  and  against  the 
wind  little  less  than  one  hundred  miles  a  day.  They  stopped  oc- 
casionallv,  both  for  provisions  and  for  conference  with  the  natives. 
In  particular  one  old  chief,  with  whom  he  had  conferred  formerly 
on  his  ascent,  gave  him  the  confidential  communication  that  the 
attempt  to  attack  the  city  of  Manoa,  at  that  time  was  desperate, 
for  neitlier  the  time  of  the  year  was  favorable  nor  had  he  nearly  a 
sufficient  force.  He  advised  that  forbearinf  any  further  attempts 
at  that  time,  Raleigh  should  rest  satisfied  with  the  information  he 
had  gained,  and  return  to  his  own  country  for  a  larger  force,  with 
■which  to  come  again  the  next  year,  and  imite  all  the  tribes  which 

*  Probably  these  roots  were  no  other  than  potatoes,  for  the  mountains  of 
Quito,  to  which  Sir  Walter  was  now  approaching,  were  the  native  coontrj-  of 
the  potato,  and  the  region  from  whence  it  was  first  introduced  into  Europe. 
The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  introduced  it  earlier  than  the  English,  but  to 
Raleigh  belongs  the  credit  of  making  it  known  to  his  countrymeo.  The  story 
i3  that  Sir  Walter,  on  his  return  home,  had  some  planted  in  his  garden  at 
Toughal.  in  Ireland,  and  that  bis  gardener  was  Kidlv  disappointed  in  autumn 
on  tasting  the  apples  of  the  *■  fine  American  fruit."  and  proceeded  to  root  up 
the  ■'  useless  weeds,"  when  he  discovered  the  tubers. 

t  The  above  are  not  the  only  instance?  in  which  we  think  we  trace  the  influ- 
ence of  the  romantic  adventurer  on  the  euFceptiblo  poet.  Tho  name  of  the 
dirinity  whom  Cnliban  calls  "my  dam's  GcmI,  Setebos,"  occurt;  in  lialeigh's 
narrative  as  the  name  of  an  Indian  tribe:  and  Trinculo's  plan  of  takingCiiU- 
ban  to  England  to  make  a  show  of  him,  seems  borrowed  from  this  hint  of  Ra- 
leigh's. In  his  days  of  prosperity  ILileigh  instituted  a  mcctiag  of  intellectual 
men  at  the  Mermaid,  a  celebrated  tavem.  To  this  club  Shakspcare,  Beau- 
mont, Fletcher,  Jonson,  Sclden,  Donne  and  other  distinguished  literary  men 
were  accustomed  to  repair,  and  here  doubtless  the  adventures  and  discoveries 
of  Sir  Wntt«r.  sot  forth  with  that  talent  of  which  his  writings  furnish  abundant 
proof,  often  engaged  the  listening  group.  Raleigh  was  then  forty-eight  aud 
Shakspcare  thirty-six  years  old. 


were  hostile  to  the  Eperumei,  or  people  of  Manoa,  and  by  their 
aid  make  an  easy  conquest  of  them.  The  old  chief  added  that  for 
his  part  and  his  people's,  they  wanted  no  share  of  the  spoils  of 
gold  or  precious  stones ;  they  only  wanted  to  be  avenged  on  their 
enemies,  and  to  rescue  from  them  their  women,  whom  the  Epure- 
mei  had  carried  away  in  their  frequent  incm*sions,  "so  that, 
whereas  they  were  wont  to  have  ten  or  tTN"elve  wives  apiece,  they 
were  now  enforced  to  content  themselves  with  three  or  fotir." 

Raleigh  met  with  no  material  misadventure  in  his  way  down 
the  river,  and  though  a  storm  attacked  them  the  same  night  they 
anchored  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  so  that  in  spite  of  every  shel- 
ter they  could  derive  from  the  shores,  the  galley  "had  as  much  tb 
do  to  live  as  could  be,  and  there  wanted  little  of  her  sinking  and  all 
those  in  her,"  yet  next  day  they  anived  safe  at  the  island  of  Trin- 
idad, and  found  the  ships  at  anchor,  "  than  which,"  says  Raleigh, 
"there  was  never  to  us  a  more  jo3-ful  sight." 

Raleigh  was  not  favorably  received  by  the  qneen  on  his  return, 
nor  was  he  welcomed  with  any  popular  applause,  for  he  had 
brought  home  no  booty,  and  his  account  of  the  riches  of  the  land 
into  which  he  had  led  tho  way,  was  received  with  suspicion.  He 
published  it  under  this  boastful  title :  "  The  Discovery  of  the 
large,  rich  aud  beautiful  Empire  of  Guiana,  with  a  relation  of  tho 
great  and  Golden  City  of  JIanoa,  which  the  Spaniards  call  El 
Dorado.  Performed  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh."  In  spite  of  all 
the  great  promises  which  he  held  out,  the  acknowledgement  that 
he  had  made  a  losing  voyage  tended  to  abate  that  spirit  of  cupidity 
and  enterprise  which  he  wished  to  excite. 


[Gathered  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
DAILY  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST. 


BY  BEN :  PERLET  POOBB. 


[The  following  daily  record  of  past  events  will  be  continaed  from  week  to  week ; 
exhibiting  a  Bchedole  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  past ; 
with  such  date  and  data  as  will  interest  and  instruct.] 

OCTOBER    EIGHTH. 

1641. — 300  acres  of  land  granted  to  S.  Daye  for  introducing 
printing  into  Massachusetts. 

1754. — Henry  Fielding  died,  aged  47,  at  London. 

1782. — John  Adams  signed  XJ.  S.  treaty  with  Holland. 

1793. — John  Hancock  died  at  Boston,  aged  55. 

1799. — Napoleon  landed  in  France  from  his  Egyptian  campaign. 

OCTOBER     SIXTH. 

1779. — Count  Casimer  Ptdaski  killed  at  the  battle  of  Savannah. 

1809. — The  French  under  Mortier  forced  their  way  acrosi  the 
Tagos. 

1844. — ^Louis  Philippe  a  guest  of  Qneen  Victoria  at  "Windsor 
Castle. 

1847. — Slavery  abolished  in  St  Bartholomew,  and  masters 
compensated. 

1847. — Santa  Annfl  defeated  at  Huamantla  by  Gen.  Lane. 

OCTOBEE   TENTH. 

1738. — B.  "West,  the  artist,  bom  at  Springfield,  Pa. 

1776. — Paul  Jones  hoisted  the  continental  flag  on  board  the  ' 
"Alfred." 

1790. — ^Father  Mathew,  apostle  of  temperance,  bom. 

1S40. — Egyptians  defeated  near  Beyrout,  by  the  Turks  and 
English. 

1846. — Terrible  hurricane  commenced  at  Havana. 

1849. — Riots  at  Philadelphia  between  whites  and  negroes. 

OCTOBER  ELEVENTH. 

1492. — ^America  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus.     (Old 
Style.) 
1741. — James  Barry,  an  eminent  artist,  bom  at  Cork. 
1806. — Hon.  C.  J.  Fox  buried  at  London,  with  great  pomp. 
1345. — Hungarian  army  mthin  six  miles  of  Vienna. 

OCTOBER   TWELFTH. 

1776. — Americans  repulsed  on  Lake  Champlain. 
1805. — Xapoleon  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Elchingen. 
1840. — Queen  Christina  of  Spain  abdicated. 
1842. — ^Destraetive  fire  at  Portland,  Me. 


1259.- 
1805.- 
1812.- 
1813.- 

1066.- 
1644.- 
iSOG.- 
1830.- 
1842.- 
1843.- 


OCTOBER    THIRTEENTH. 

-Reform  first  discussed  by  English  Parliament. 
—Lord  Cornwalhs  died  in  India,  aged  67. 
-Americans  defeated  at  Queenstown. 
-Murat  proclaimed  King  of  Naples. 

OCTOBER   FOURTEENTH. 

— TVilliam  of  Normandy  ascended  the  English  throne. 

-William  Penn  bom  in  London. 

-Napoleon  victorious  at  Jena. 

-Comer  stone  of  Boston  Masonic  Temple  laid. 

-Croton  water  celebi-ation  at  New  York. 

-O'Connel  arrested  for  conspiracy. 


TRUE  CORN  OF  EGYPT. 

Some  time  since,  some  grains  of  wheat  which  had  been  taken 
from  an  old  Egyptian  sarcophagus  at  Cairo,  were  given  to  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Compaigne,  by  whom  they  were  sow^l 
with  the  most  surprising  results.  The  stems  which  have  risen 
from  this  seed  are  as  large  at  a  reed,  the  leaves  are  more  than  an 
inch  in  breadth,  and  the  ears  have  each  one  hundi-ed  grains  of 
very  large  size,  so  that  several  of  the  original  seeds  have  multi- 
plied 2000  fold.  It  is  thought  that  the  seed  dates  as  far  back  as 
Sesostris.  or  at  least  Cleopatra.  "We  have  received  from  a  gen- 
tleman of  Exeter,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  cora  on  a  stalk  seven 
feet  in  height.  It  exhibits  the  cora  in  the  milk  aud  in  bloom. 
It  is  as  rich  as  it  is  rare.  This  specimen,  which  we  have  placed 
in  the  Athenreum,  is  more  advanced  than  any  we  have  seen  raised 
in  this  neighborhood.  Here  we  see  what  sort  of  grain  Joseph's 
brethren  obtained  from  Egypt,  and  also  when  the  disciples  in  later 
time  went  through  the  cornfields,  what  sort  of  ears  of  com  they 
plucked  and  "  did  eat,  mbbing  them  in  their  hands." — Exchange 
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EDITORIAJL  niELAKGE. 

Nothing  has  been  heard  from  the  American  Expedition  ^vhich 
left  !New  York  for  the  Arctic  Seas,  in  sciirch  of  ti-aces  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  for  over  a  year.  It  is  expected  that  the  expedition  mW 
roach  Kew  York  ou  its  return  before  winter  sots  in. Two  hun- 
dred and  fort^'  paupers,  direct  from  the  Irish  almshouses,  have 
lately  boon  shipped  to  this  country. 01c  Bull,  at  the  latest  ad- 
vices, was  sick  at  San  Francisco  with  the  Panama  fever.  Before 
ho  was  takou  sick,  he  and  Strakosch  gave  three  concerts,  from 
which  they  realized  the  snug  little  sum  of  S34.000 — probably  the 

most  successful  concerts  ever  given  in  California. Xone  are 

60  invincible  as  your  half-witted  people  ;  who  know  just  enough  to 

excite  their  pride,  but  not  enough  to  cure  their  ignorance. He 

whose  honest  freedom  makes  it  his  virtue  to  speak  what  be  thinks, 

makes  it  his  necessity  to  think  what  is  good. Kate  Hayes  (as 

the  papers  still  call  her,  though  her  marriage  was  announced  some 
time  since)  has  left  for  Australia.  Her  farewell  concert  at  San 
Francisco  is  represented  as  an  enthusiastic  atfair,  and  she  was 
presented  before  leaving  with  a  splendid  gold  brooch  valued  at 

51100. "WTien  a  bank  suspends  in  Australia,  they  toko  the 

president  to  a  neighboring  tree,  and  scr^e  him  in  the  same  manner. 

A  simple  remedy,  and  yet  we  believe  in  its  efficacy. The  Ohio 

river  is  up,  and  steamers  have  commenced  running  from  Wheel- 
ing down   the  river. Geoi^c  R.   Dwyer,   aged  twenty -five 

years,  United  States  consul  at  Mozambique,  died  at  that  place  on 
the  24th  of  June,  after  an  illness  of  seven  days,  of  coast  fever. 
He  was  a  native  of  Salem.  His  funeral  solemnities  were  attended 
by  the  governor  and  all  the  military  of  the  port,  and  eveiy  mark 

of  sympathy  and  respect  manifested  on  the  sad  occasion. In 

marriage,  prefer  the  person  before  wealth,  virtue  before  b'^anty, 
and  the  mind  before  the  body ;  then  you  have  a  wife,  a  friend  and 

a  companion. "We  learn  from  the  Quebec  Mercury  that  at  the 

Isle  au  Coudres,  opposite  St.  Paul's  Bay,  a  few  days  since,  the 
two  children  of  Mr.  Bernard  Trerablay  accidentally  set  fire  to  a 
qnantityof  powder,  which  exploded,  killing  the  children,  maiming 
,  the  mother  and  demolishing  S7000  worth  of  propertj'. Punc- 
tuality, among  mechanics,  is  a  great  desideratum.  Show  us  the 
mechanic  who  will  get  our  work  done  by  the  time  specified,  and 

we  will  cherish  him  as  the  apple  of  our  eye. "Western  papers 

say  that  a  few  days  since,  a  train  composed  of  nine  wagons  and 
fifcY  Mormons,  a"ossed  the  Missouri  east^va^dly,  in  search  of  a  new 
home.     They  had  left  Salt  Lake  on  account  of  the  oppression  and 

immorality  of  their  church. A  man  had  better  be  poisoned  in 

his  blood  than  in  his  principles. The  new  screw  steamship, 

CiiT  of  Philadelphia,  from  Liverpool  for  Philadelphia,  out  eight 
days  and  a  few  hours,  was  stranded  on  Cape  Race,  Ne-i\-found- 

land. Ou  Saturday  everdng  Mr.  John  Morse,  of  Salem,  missed 

his  footing  at  the  head  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  fell  to  the  bottom, 
breaking  his  neck  in  the  descent.     He  was  fifty-seven  years  of  age 

and  leavea  a  family. Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  of  Buffalo,  died 

in  that  city  a  few  days  since,  of  hydrophobia.  His  agony  during 
bis  paroxysms  was  terrible  to  behold,  and  his  struggles  were  so 
fearful  that  five  powerful  men  could  \rith  difficulty  lash  him  to  the 
bed,  which,  in  his  sane  moments,  ho  requested  them  to  do. 


iPassilic  ©atljcrings. 


PAHIS. 

The  railway  trains  brought  into  Paris,  on  the  festival  of  the 
fourteenth  of  August,  this  year,  fifty  thousand  more  strangers 
than  the  year  before.  The  festival  was  completely  successful. 
Among  the  mistakes  of  the  day,  we  find  one  or  two  rather  ludicrous 
scenes  recorded  in  the  Parisian  prints,  which  are  said  to  have 
come  off  at  the  opera.  At  the  "  Theatre  Francais,"  Alademoiselle 
Eimblot  was,  for  a  time,  mistaken  for  Mademoiselle  Rachel,  and 
experienced  a  corresponding  welcome,  which  was  gravely  set 
down  to  unexpected  success.  At  the  representation  of  the  siege 
of  Silistria,  on  the  "  Champ  de  Mars,"  after  the  fii-st  act,  some  of 
the  working  classes  among  the  spectators,  thinking  the  piece 
ended,  and  eluding  the  guard,  came  down  from  their  assigned 
places,  to  scale  the  fortifications,  which  they  believed  abandoned 
they  were  quickly  put  to  flight,  however,  by  the  Turks  of  the 
mimic  scene,  whom  they  unexpectedly  found  concealed  there. 
There  was  much  fun  in  consequence,  but  throughout  the  whole 
day  no  scene  of  disorder  is  recorded. 


Ieelahd — A  return  just  issued  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
shows  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  fallen  off  two  millions 
in  the  past  five  years.  Cf  this  number,  about  a  million  and  a 
quarter  have  come  to  the  United  States,  half  a  million  to  the  Can- 
adas,  and  the  other  quarter  of  a  million  to  various  countries.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  same  rate  of  decrease  ■will  long  continue  ; 
for  lands  and  rents  are  growing  cheaper  in  Ireland,  the  crops  the 
present  year  are  abundant,  there  is  greater  demand  for  labor,  and 
wages  have  advanced  in  price. 


A  New  EsGLAiT)  Township  in  Iowa. — The  Rev.  Josiah 
Grinnell,  late  of  New  York  city,  with  a  number  of  New  England 
people,  has  purchased  thirty  or  forty  thousand  acres  of  land,  in 
Iowa,  about  half  way  between  Davenport  and  Iowa  city,  and  com- 
menced the  work  of  building  an  enterprising  town.  The  town  is 
named  Grinnell,  and  is  within  the  township  of  Poweshiek. 


The  people  of  Bloomington,  Illinois,  have  had  to  go  nine  miles 
after  water.  They  are  sinking  artesian  wells  to  guard  against 
future  inconvenience. 

Bishop  AVainright,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  died 
in  New  York,  on  the  2lst  ult.,  of  bilious  intermittent  fever;  he 
was  in  the  61st  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Green,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Chicago,  worth  some 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  is  charged  with  the  mur- 
der of  his  wife.     He  resisted  the  arrest  with  knife  and  rifle. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says  : — "  If  the  informa- 
tion we  have  obtained  is  correct,  it  would  appear  that  since  Janu- 
an'  last,  the  fitting  out  of  vessels  for  the  eluvo  trade  has  been  a 
regular  business  in  this  city." 

The  State  of  Connecticut  is  out  of  debt,  and  has  money  loaned 
out  at  interest.  The  school  fund  is  valued  at  $2,076,000,  and 
other  productive  property  of  the  State  is  estimated  at  $400,000,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  invested  in  bank  stocks. 

William  Sheafenburg,  a  Swedish  sailor,  saw  Ellen  Myers,  a 
beautiful  German  girl  with  whom  he  was  in  love,  sitting  on  a  sofa 
with  a  young  man,  lately,  in  New  York,  and  stabbed  her  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  in  a  very  dangerous  manner. 

It  appears  from  the  returns  of  the  assessors,  that  in  sixty-four 
counties  of  Indiana  there  are  2,168,833  hogs,  being  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  588,377.  Add  to  this  the  excess  in  Kentucky, 
and  we  have  an  excess  in  two  States  of  near  900,000  head. 

The  first  sheep  introduced  into  any  part  of  the  present  territory 
of  the  United  States  were  brought  from  England  to  Jamestown, 
in  Virginia,  by  the  London  Company,  in  1609.  In  1618,  themuu- 
be  of  sheep  in  that  colony  had  increased  to  three  thousand. 

Dr.  William  Terrill,  of  Sparta,  has  given  to  the  Georgia  State 
University  at  Athens,  the  munificent  sum  of  520,000,  to  endow  a 
professorship  of  agriculture.  In  pursuance  of  the  donor's  wishes, 
the  Professor  of  Agriculture  is  to  give  a  free  course  of  lectures 
each  year. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Underwood  speared  a  pike  in  the  Con- 
necticut River  at  Putney,  Vermont,  that  weighed  18  1-4  pounds, 
and  measured  tliree  and  a  half  feet — one  of  the  largest  ever 
known  in  the  river,  and  was  eaten  by  the  Lawrence  water  cures, 
at  Brattleboro. 

In  the  Crj-stal  Palace,  New  York,  there  is  on  exhibition  an 
India  C;ishmere  shawl,  made  in  Thibet,  by  the  patient  industry  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  India,  Hadji  Mehemmed 
Hassam,  for  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  which  is  invoiced  for  duty 
at  the  custom-house,  at  S2700. 

An  exchange  says  that  mosquitoes  love  tho  blood  of  beef  better 
than  they  do  any  that  flows  in  the  veins  of  human  kind.  Just  put 
a  couple  of  generous  pieces  on  plates  near  your  bed  at  night,  and 
you  will  sleep  untroubled  by  these  pests.  In  the  morning  you 
find  them  full  and  stupid  with  beef  blood,  and  the  meat  sucked  as 
dry  as  a  cork. 

It  is  stated  that  Soulouque,  or  Faustin  I.,  the  black  emperor  of 
San  Domingo,  was  fonnerly  the  slave  of  a  citizen  of  St.  Louis, 
who  frequently  receives  friendly  messages  from  him.  The  St. 
Louis  Democrat  states  that  a  week  or  two  since,  the  former  owner 
was  pleasantly  surprised  with  the  receipt  of  several  bags  of  coffee 
and  a  package  of  sugar,  accompanied  by  quite  an  affectionate 
letter  from  hia  imperial  majesty. 


Ladies  foe,  Cleeks. — In  Paris,  nearly  all  the  counting-house 
business  is  transacted  by  ladies  ;  and  here  at  home  many  a  female 
might  find  profitable  and  genteel  employment,  provided  she  wrote 
a  good  hand,  and  was  an  adept  at  accounts. 


Saubs  of  ©olb. 


jTorctgn   St£m0. 


New  Light  Ships. — ^It  is  stated  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  decided  to  constnict  several  large  light  ships  for  the 
United  States  light  senicc.  They  will  be  built  at  the  Philadelphia 
navy  yard. 


The  British  government  have  sent  a  ship-of-war  to  the  Clyde, 
to  remove  two  pair  of  splendid  naval  engines  that  Mr.  Napier  had 
been  building  for  the  czar,  who  is  thus  a  little  "  too  late." 

The  King  of  Bavaria  has  resolved  to  erect  a  worthy  monu- 
ment to  the  meraoiT-  of  his  much  loved  teacher,  the  venerable 
SchelUng,  just  departed. 

A  silversmith  in  London  has  been  sentenced  to  ti-ansportation 
for  life,  for  setting  fire  to  his  premises  in  order  to  defraud  an  In- 
surance Company.  The  evidence  was  all  circumstantial,  but 
quite  conclusive. 

The  London  Times  estimates  that  $100,000,000  which  was  sent 
abroad  last  year,  mhU  be  saved  to  the  kingdom  this  year  by  tlie 
abundant  har\-est.  The  cotton  trade  was  aheady  feeling  the  ef- 
fects. Accounts  from  the  harvest  in  France  and  the  north  of 
Europe  are  also  favorable. 

The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  under  a  new  process  not 
long  since  adopted,  are  signed  by  machineiy.  The  engraving  of 
the  whole  note  is  completed  Formerly,  the  bank  employed  twen- 
ty clerks,  at  a  salaiy  each  of  £500  per  annum,  who  did  nothing 
else  but  sign  their  names  to  notes. 

A  coiTespondent  of  the  Gateshead  Observer,  at  Madrid,  states 
that  Victor  Hugo,  who,  under  the  last  government,  in  vain  solicit- 
ed permission  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Spain,  has  obtained  leave 
of  the  present  to  choose  a  residence  in  any  part  of  that  country 
that  may  suit  him. 

The  orders  for  umbrellas  from  Birmingham,  have  been  prodig- 
ious, but  the  war  is  somewhat  interfering  with  the  Turkish  de- 
mand. The  burning  climates  of  the  East  are  most  favorable  to 
the  umbrella  trade.  Immense  quantities  are  also  made  and  ex- 
ported to  the  East  and  West  Indies. 

Signer  Paolo  Toschi,  the  celebrated  Italian  engraver,  died  at 
Parma  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  the  age  of  a  little  more  than  sixty. 
His  best  kno^^'n  works  are  engravings  of  the  "  Spanino  di  Sicilia," 
from  Raphael,  and  those  of  the  frescoes  of  Correggio.  Signor 
Toschi  was  not  merely  a  first-rate  artist,  but  was  highly  gifted  in 
literary  and  other  accomplishments. 

The  following  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  an  advertisement  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Limerick  Chronicle:  "An  extensive 
landed  proprietor  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  will  make  a  wager 
of  £500  that  he  has  the  handsomest  wife,  the  handsomest  nine 
children  and  the  handsomest  estate  in  Ireland.  Application -to  be 
made  to  J.  F.  E.  G.,  Eyres's  Hotel,  Glin  County,  Limerick." 

Quite  a  sensation  has  been  created  at  Berlin  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  King  of  Prussia  has  ordered  a  marble  tablet,  in- 
scribed ■with  golden  letters,  to  be  placed  at  the  spot  where  the  first 
soldier  fell,  in  1848,  from  the  fire  of  the  insurgents.  This  act  of 
reparatory  justice  has  given  rise  to  some  protestations,  which  have 
led  to  several  persons  being  arrested,  or  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  magistrates. 

One  evening,  during  Napoleon's  stay  at  Boulogne,  when  ^he 
jetty  was  crowded  with  promenaders,  he  came  down  in  a  Idack 
frock  coat  and  round  hat,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Colonel 
Fleury,  promenaded  up  and  down  without  any  other  attendant. 
Every  one  knew  him,  but  all  respected  his  incognito,  and  he  went 
as  he  had  come,  without  any  particular  demonstration  on  the  part 
of  the  crowd. 


There  is  no  vice  that  so  covers  a  man  with  shame,  as  to 

be  found  false  and  perfidious. — Bacon. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  treachery,  than  first  to  raise  a 

confidence,  and  then  deceive  it. — Spectator. 

....  A  fine  coat  is  but  a  livery,  when  the  person  who  wear^  it 
discovers  no  higher  sense  than  that  of  a  footman. — Addison. 

....  There  arc  but  very  few  who  know  how  to  be  idle  and  in- 
nocent.    By  doing  nothing  we  learn  to  do  mischief. — Spectator. 

....  Pleasures  do  but  weaken  our  minds,  and  send  us  for  our 
support  to  fortune,  who  gives  us  money  only  as  the  wages  of 
slavery . — Seneca. 

....  When  a  man  hath  forfeited  the  reputation  of  his  integrity, 
ho  is  set  fast ;  and  notliing  will  then  serve  his  torn,  neither  truth 
nor  falsehood. — Spectator. 

Truth  is  so  great  a  perfection,  that  if  God  would  render 

himself  visible  to  men,  he  would  choose  light  for  his  body  and 
truth  for  his  soul. — Pi/thagoras. 

....  A  man  ought  to  respect  himself;  that  is,  respect  hia  rear- 
son  ;  that  recommends  an  honest  boldness,  and  forbids  a  servile 
fear,  which  is  a  kind  of  license  and  pcnnission  for  others  to  have 
no  regard  nor  consideration  for  us. — Cato. 

....  There  is  as  much  wisdom  in  bearing  with  other  people's 
defects,  as  in  being  sensible  of  their  good  qualities ;  and  we 
should  make  the  follies  of  others  rather  a  warning  and  an  instruc- 
tion to  ourselves,  than  a  subject  of  mirth  and  mockery  of  those 
that  commit  them. — Rochrjoucauld. 


Jobr's  30ui»££t. 

To  empty  a  house  of  blockheads — set  two  dogs  to  fighting  in 
the  street. 

The  young  lady  who  took  the  eye  of  everybody  has  been  orroeted 
for  stealing. 

To  make  Rhine  wine — to  a  pint  of  vinegar  add  a  sixpence 
worth  of  chopped  sole  leather. 

A  patent  has  been  taken  out  in  Boston  for  cleaning  fish,  by 
giving  them  snuff;  when  they  sneeze,  their  scales  come  off. 

That  hot  day  last  week,  warped  one  of  the  Long  Island  turn- 
pikes so  badly,  that  it  was  impassable  for  two  days. 

A  lady  advertises  for  sale  in  a  country  paper,  one  baboon,  three 
tabby  cats  and  a  parrot.  She  states  that  having  married  she  has 
no  further  use  for  them. 

"Hiustrated  with  cuts,"  said  a  yotmg  urchin,  as  he  drew  hia 
pocketr-knife  across  the  leaves  of  his  grammar.  "  Dlustrated  with 
cuts,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  as  he  drew  his  cane  across  the  back 
of  the  yoimg  tirchin. 

This  is  a  world  of  compensations.  The  rich  pay  for  their  silver 
ware  by  worrjTng  about  house-breakers,  while  the  poor  find  an 
offset  for  their  hardships  in  glorious  sleep  and  a  freedom  from 
dyspepsia. 

A  Ger\-ant  girl,  who  was  employed  to  pickle  her  master^a  cab- 
bages, took  the  opportunity  to  cabbage  her  master^s  pickles.  She 
is  the  same  woman  who  was  happy  and  careless  when  she  waa 
young,  and  cappy  and  hairless  when  she  was  old.  j 

GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL,   BOUND."" 

Wo  have  Tolomes  I.,  U.,  HI.,  IT.,  T.  and  TI.  of  the  PicroEiAL,  clcgtmtly 
bound  m  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  snperb  and  most  attractivo 
parlor  omaments  in  the  Bhape  of  a  Eerics  of  books  of  415  pages  each,  and 
each  YoL  containing  nearly  1000  engTOvings  of  men,  manners,  and  current 
ovent3  all  over  the  Tvorldj'of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  globe;  of  famous 
cities  and  beautiful  villages ;  of  pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  mari- 
time Tiews ;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive 
subjects;  -with  title-pages  and  indexes. 

Eesides  the  many  illustrations,  they  embraco  in  their  pages  a  vast  nmount 
of  ori'nnal  talis,  ekctches,  poems,  and  novelettes,  from  the  best  American 
authors,  with  a  current  news  record  of  the  times;  altogether  fonnlng  an 
exceedingly  novel  and  elegant  series  for  future  reference  and  present  enjoy- 
ment, both  in  regard  to  reading  matter  and  illustrations. 

For  sale  at  oxn  ofTice,  and  at  aU  the  periodical  depots  throughout  tJO 
Union,  at  £3  per  volume. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

AN  ELEGAKT,  MORAI,  AND  EEFnoa) 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

devoted  to  polite  literature,  vnt  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  origi- 
nal tales,  ^Tritten  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
q^uestioQS,  it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  emphatically 

A  PAPEE  FOR  THE  TVrTTXTOK, 

AND  A  WELCOaiK  VISITOR  TO  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

It  contains  tho  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  bo  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  aro 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  oIFering  tho  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE     MAMMOTH     SIZE, 

for  the  inatrnction  and  amusement  of  tho  general  r«ader.  An  unrivalled  corpi 
of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  tho  moat 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  e^iperienco  can  suggest,  forming  an 

th*  presen'  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  In 
the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  Gleasos's  Pictoeial. 

Th-!  Fl.10  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  new  and  bcautifhl  type,  and 
contains  1240  equaro  inches,  being  a  large  weekly  paper  of  eight  cupcr-royal 
quarto  pages. 
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States,  and  of  newspaper  carriers^  at  ii\&  cents  per  singU  copy. 
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NAPOLEON'S  RENUNCIATION  AT  FONTAINEBLEAU. 

Perhaps  in  the  whole  eventful  life  of  the  great  man  whose  like- 
ness is  before  as,  there  never  was  a  moment  of  more  historical 
importance  than  the  one  chosen  for  the  subject  of  the  grand  de- 
sion  here  presented  in  a  style  of  which  we  may  justly  feel  proud. 
T&e  moment  of  Napoleon's  renunciation  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  race,  of  the  imperial  throne  of  France,  which  he  had  founded 
and  glorified  (at  Fontaineblcau,  April  II,  18U),  was  one  fraught 
with  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to  France  but  to  the  whole 
of  Euiope.  Well  then  might  the  eminent  "  Grunler"  choose  it 
to  perform  the  magnificent  historical  painting,  now  to  be  seen  at 
Berlin,  from  which  we  give  the  accompanying  expressive  engrav- 
in".  The  more  happy  may  this  choice  of  time  and  subject  be 
dtwmed,  inasmuch  as  it  very  rarely  happens  that  an  artist  can  find 
materials  that  will  admit  of  so  complete  a  concentration  of  inter- 
est in  one  single  person.  The  persons  of  this  drama,  and  the 
Bnrroundings,  are  depicted  with  faithful  historical  truth,  and  the 
countenances  to  the  very  life  ;  and  with  what  vivid  and  varied  ex- 
pression !  The  anxious'countenance  of  Cautincourt,  the  eager  and 
fltrained  attention  of  Ney,  the  gloomy,  sinister  earnestness  of 


UNDSCAPE  PAUrrrNG  BY  DUR.AND. 

The  last  illustration  on  page  233  represents  one  of  the  recent 
landscape  paintings  by  Darand,  a  New  Tork  painter  of  very  ex- 
tended and  favorable  reputation,  who  is  accounted  the  best  painter 
of  landscapes  in  America,  and  is  excelled  perhaps  by  none  in  the 
world.  The  scene  represented  is  a  composition  of  natural  scen- 
erv,  and  for  rare  beauty  its  match  can  hardly  be  found.  The  bold 
foreTonnd,  the  distant  hills,  the  peaceful  lake,  the  fanciful,  fitful 
aspect  of  the  clouds,  are  all  painted  with  a  masterly  hand,  while 
over,  above  and  through  all  pervades  that  peculiar  characteristic 
of  Durand'3Work3,soinimitablycopiedfromnature,  the  appearance 
of  the  atmosphere.  An  indistinct  haziness  is  seen  between  the  eye 
of  the  beholder  and  the  distant  portions  of  the  picture,  which  ad- 
mirably counterfeits  nature,  and  leaves  nothing  farther  desired  to 
make  the  true  copy.  We  cannot  omit  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  extreme  beauty  of  wood  engraving  in  the  subject 
referred  to,  of  which  it  is  a  p'erfect  gem.  Better  wood  engraving 
for  newspaper  work  has  rarely  been  done  in  this  country.  A  brief 
reference  here  to  the  career  of  Mr.  Durand  will  hardly  be  out  of 
place.      Asher  B.  Durand,  president  of  the  National  Academy  of 


ST.  M.ARK'S  CHURCH,  ALEX-ANDRIA,  EGYPT. 

On  page  236  we  give  a  view  of  this  edifice.  The  church  was 
erected  bv  the  joint  subscriptions  of  the  British  residents  in  Alex- 
andria, who  having  long  felt  the  want  of  an  English  church,  and 
being  desirous  to  provide  for  the  performance,  in  a  suitable  man- 
ner of-divine  worship,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  the  year  183S  opened  a  subscription  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  a  Protestant  church  in  that 
city,  on  the  same  basis  as  other  Christian  establishments  existing 
in  Egypt.  The  size  of  the  building  is  considerable.  A  refer- 
ence S)  the  plan  shows  a  nave  seventy-six  feet  long  and  thirty  feet 
wide,  and  a  chancel  twenty-three  feet  long ;  a  western  porch  tAven- 
ty  feet  by  sixteen  feet,  and  a  vestry  on  the  other  side  of  the  same 
size.  The  whole  height  of  the  church  is  about  fifty  feet,  and__the 
height  of  the  campanile  one  hundred  feet.  Our  illustration  rep- 
resents the  south  front.  The  frontage  ground  is  three  hundred 
and  twenty-six  feet  by  one  hundred  and  t^velve  feet  in  depth,  and 
admits  of  the  edifice  being  isolated,  and  surrounded  by  a  parapet 
wall  for  its  protection.  In  solidity  of  construction  it  surpassej 
most  of  the  adjacent  buildings.    Egypt  has  now  become  the  chief 


Macdonald,  and  the  melancholy  reflectiveness  of  Berthier,  these 
arc  elociuent  commentaries  of  the  terrible  inward  struggle  of  the 
the  fallen  emperor,  whether  to  accept  the  proffered  pen  or  to  draw 
the  sword  wluch  is  so  nervously  grasped  by  his  left  hand  !  Wo 
commend  the  study  of  this  engraving  to  all  lovers  of  the  art.  This 
little  town  of  Fontaineblcau,  of  some  seven  thousand  inhabitants, 
in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Mame,  seems  to  have  been 
the  theatre  of  many  events  of  importance,  besides  tlie  one  here 
noted.  The  palace  at  which  Napoleon  signed  his  abdication,  is 
Eitoatcd  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  and  consists  of  four  buildings,  of 
which  Francis  I.  laid  the  foundation,  and  which  Henry  IV.,  Louis 
XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  completed.  It  was  here  that  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  caused  her  equerry  Count  Monaldeschi,  to  be 
executed  in  1654 ;  and  here,  also,  Montespan  and  Du  Bany  lav- 
ished the  treasures  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  country  in 
Europe.  The  preliminaries  of  peace  between  France,  England, 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  signed  in  the  palace  of  Fontaineblcau, 
Nov.  5,  1762,  and,  on  the  20th,  the  ratiheations  were  exchanged 
there.  '  Here,  also.  Pope  Pius  VII.  lived  with  his  cardinals  from 
June  19,  1812,  to  January  24, 1814 ;  here  finally  occurred  the  great 
event  in  the  life  of  Napoleon  which  we  have  delineated  above. 


napoleon's  RENUNCIATION  AT  FONTAINEBLEAU. 


Design,  of  New  Tork,  was  bom  at  Jefferson  village.  New  Jersey, 
in  1796.  His  ancestors  were  French  Huguenots,  who  sought  this 
country  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  His  father  was 
a  watch-maker  and  considered  a  very  ingenious  man  ;  and  it  was 
under  him  that  Durand  early  acquired  a  taste  for  engraving.  T^e 
initials  for  spoons  were  the  first  subjects  of  his  handiwork.  He 
next  began  to  engrave  on  cents  hammered  smooth,  with  tools 
of  his  own  construcuon.  Finallv,  the  bent  of  his  genius  being 
apparent  to  liis  father,  he  was  apprenticed  to  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent engravers  of  the  time,  and  finally  attained  great  eminence 
in  that  art.  From  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  National 
Academy,  in  1625,  until  1834,  Mr.  Durand  contributed  each  year 
one  or  rnore  pictures  to  the  exhibition  ;  but  in  1835  he  abandoned 
enc^raving  as  a  profession,  and  afterwards  confined  himself  to 
pamting.  His  last  engraving  was  "  Ariadne  "  after  Vanderlyn. 
His  earlv  pictures  were  mostly  portraits,  with  an  occasional 
figure-piece  and  landscape.  The  latter  branch  of  the  art  he  finally 
adopted,  and  in  it  he  is  unrivalled  Professor  Morse,  the  former 
president  of  the  Academy,  resigned  his  position  some  few  years 
since,  when  Mr.  Durand  was  chosen  to  fill  tlie  vacancy,  in  which 
situation  he  still  remains. 


hiffhway  between  Europe,  India  and  China ;  and  the  number  of 
travellers,  and  of  eivQ  and  militaiy  ofiicers,  has  so  greatly  in- 
creased of  late  years,  that  the  total,  in  one  year  recently,  who  vi^ 
ited  Alexandria,  including  the  crews  of  merchant  vessels  and 
steam-packets,  exceeded  six  thousand  British  subjects.  1  his  has 
made  it  expedient  to  build  the  church  larger  tlianwas  rcquuredfor 
the  accommodation  merelv  of  the  British  residents  of  the  place. 
It  is  the  first  Protestant  church  in  Egypt,  and  .ippropnately  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mark,  founder  of  the  primitive  church  in  Egypt.  It 
is  pleasing  to  notice  the  spirit  of  tolerance  evinced  by  the  reigning 
prince  toward  this  undertaking,  for,  upon  the  ivishcs  of  the  iJntis^ 
residents  being  made  known,  through  her  Majesty's  agent  and 
consul-general,  to  his  highness  Mohammed  Ah,  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
he  in  the  most  liberal  and  tolerant  spirit,  gave  his  sanction  to  the 
measure,  and  niunificentiv  granted  for  the  purpose,  as  a  [reip". 
a  plot  of  ground  in  the  Great  Square  of  Alexandria,  in  thei-rant 
quarter,  one  of  the  most  prominent  portions  of  the  citj-.  Ihe  TOSt 
of  this  church  was  about  £6000.  Its  ornamental  details  are  of  sim- 
ple character,  and  economical  compared  either  with  the  columns  or 
entablatures  required  in  the  classical,  or  the  vaulting  and  nacoiy 
of  the  Gothic  architecture. 
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OCTOBER- 

Below  wo  give  a  representation  of  a  portion  of  the  work  which 
occupies  the  New  England -famier  at  this  season  of  the  yem-.  The 
scene  represents  the  old-fashioned  bnt  still  favorite  cider-press. 
The  heap  of  ripe  fruit  in  the  foreground  is  to  be  ground  to  pulp, 
and  the  pulp  is  to  be  expressed,  so  as  to  produce  the  rich  and  nat- 
ural liquid  so  gencrallj  used  by  fanners  as  a  beverage.  This 
month  is  the  harbinger  of  the  declining  year.  It  is  usually  in 
October  that  the  bee-hives  are  despoiled  of  their  honej.  As  long 
as  flowers  are  plentiful,  t!ie  bees  continue  adding  to  tlicir  store ; 
but  when  these  fail,  they  are  obliged  to  l>egin  feeding  on  the  honey 
they  have  already  made.  From  this  time,  therefore,  the  hive 
grows  less  and  less  valuable.  The  ti-ansition  from  autumnal  rich- 
ness to  the  desolation  of  winter  is  gradual,  gentle,  and  even  beau- 


tiful. The  nature-loving  eye  can  even  be  pleased  with  the  last 
signs  of  vegetation  still  hanging  upon  the  branches,  or  silently 
dropping  to  the  ground.  But  little  singing  of  birds  disturbs  the 
still-life  of  a  day  in  the  close  of  autumn— all  is  silent.  The  birds 
which  still  remain  with  us  are  almost  dumb,  and  seem  to  feel  and 
mourn  the  approaching  rigors  of  the  season.  A  few  feeble  and 
plaintive  notes  alone  express  their  sadness,  and  but  for  the  rousing 
echoes  of  the  sportsman's  gun  by  day,  and  the  cawing  of  the 
blackening  train  of  crows  flying  home  in  the  twilight  to  their  roost 
in  the  distant  woods,  scarcely  a  sound  would  break  the  deathlike 
and  aU-pervading  stillness.  October  is,  undoubtedly,  the  best 
month  of  the  year  for  the  pedestrian  wanderer,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
by  no  means  unworthy  of-the  attention  of  the  exploring  botanist. 
The  morning  opens  with  all  the  balminess  of  spring,  without  its 


bitter  blasts — with  all  the  warmth  of  summer,  ivithout  its  oppressive 
glare ;  sleeping  masses  of  vapor  rest  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills, 
like  silver  lakes,  and  the  first  ray  of  the  rising  sun,  glancing  npon 
the  fading  forest,  garnishes  it  with  gold,  or,  resting  on  some  old 
pear-ti-GC,  charms  the  sight  with  the  richest  hues  of  crimson  and 
carmine  exliibited  by  its  foliage.  In  the  height  of  summer  it  is 
bat  rarely  that  any  very  extensive  view  presents  itself  from  a  lofty 
eminence  in  tliis  uncertain  climate ;  for  either  a  misty  glare  ob- 
scures the  distant  horizon,  and  in  some  quarter  or  other  thunder- 
clouds come  whirling  about  the  mountain -side,  or,  worse  than  all, 
drizzling  and  settled  rain  overwhelms  tlie  disappointed  explorer  of 
nature's  beauties.  Yet  there  are  calm  and  cloudless  days  in  Octo- 
ber, especially  when  the  genial  rays  of  the  Indian  summer  sun 
give  beauty  and  gladness  to  the  scene. 
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[n'rittcn  for  Gloasou'd  Pictorial.] 

A  L  E  0  Tt  A  : 

THE   SHARPSHOOTERS"   SCOUT. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  TllE  REVOLUTION. 
ET    BES:    TEKLEY    I'OOKE. 

CHAPTER  m.— [continued.] 

"  Thanks ;  glad  am  I  to  get  here.  "Why,  sir,  you  have  a  baronial 
castle  !  I  have  not  seen  such  an  entrancc-hall  since  I  left  li)ng- 
Jand  !"  These  exclamations,  uttered  as  they  traversed  the  hall, 
bv  the  captain,  were  eclipsed  by  his  admiration  when  they  reached 
the  dinins-roora.  "  Princely,  I  declare  !  Really,  I  did  not  expect 
to  fiad  such  a  mansion  among  these  mountains  !  Such  a  fire,  too 
— it  docs  one's  heart  good,  even  in  this  warm  climate  at  this  sea- 
son, for  the  night  winds  from  the  mountains  are  daoip." 

"  Try  a  glass  of  Madeira,  captain,  and  a  slice  of  cold  venison." 

"Thanks!  Venison  is  delicious,  and  the  Madeira  of  you 
Southern  gentlemen  is  an  ambrosial  beverage."  So  saying,  the 
gallant  son  of  Mars  seated  himself,  and  commenced  operations, 
devouring  slice  after  slice  of  venison,  wluch  he  washed  down  with 
copious  libations,  occasionally  exclaiming,  "Delicious!  Pit  bev- 
erage for  a  monarch  !"  At  last,  his  appetite  appeared  satiated, 
although  he  continued  to  take  an  occasional  sip  of -wine.  Then, 
with  a  Ion""  sigh,  he  .-u-osc,  took  off  his  sword-belt,  unbuttoned  his 
coat,  and  sat  down  in  ii'out  of  the  fire,  mth  the  air  of  one  perfectly 
contented  with  his  repast  and  with  himself. 

Not  so  his  host !  He  felt  that  in  the  chamber  above  was  a  mine 
which,  if  touched,  would  blow  up  all  his  cherished  projects — and 
perhaps  Lord  Comwallis  had  sent  his  present  visitors  on  the 
rebel's  tracks.  If  so,  and  if  they  knew  by  whose  invitation  Rupert 
Loudon  had  come  to  Georgia,  the  fact  of  finding  him  a  guest  at 
the  "  Stionghold,"  would  make  the  chain  of  evidence  perfect. 
The  more  he  thought  of  the  matter,  the  more  desperate  his  case 
appeared,  and  it  was  with  a  perturbed  countenance  that  he  heard 
the  captain  exclaim : 

"  Such  a  supper !  I  have  not  fared  so  sumptuously  since  I  was 
quartered  in  Liverpool,  and  we  used  to  sup  at  the  '  Star  and  Gar- 
ter *  in  Paradise  Sti-eet !  But  now  let  us  to  business.  Pirst  of  all, 
Mr.  Maxwell,  let  me  congratulate  you.  His  gracious  majest}-  has 
reversed  the  sentence  of  outla^TV  against  you  as  an  actor  in  the 
revolution  of  '45,  and  your  son  is  to  be  reinstated  in  all  your  con- 
fiscated estates." 

"  Thank  Heaven,"  devoutly  exclaimed  Mr.ilaxwell,  "my  long 
cherished  hopes  are  then  to  be  realized !" 

"  Nay,"  intei-posed  the  captain,  who  had  just  drained  the  re- 
maining contents  of  the  bottle  of  !Madeii-a  into  his  glass,  "nay, 
thank  George  the  Third  and  the  Marquis  of  Comwallis !  Have 
you  any  cigars  V 

"  Excuse  me  for  not  offering  them.  Here  are  several  kinds  in 
this  coffer  on  the  mantel  shelf;  help  yourself." 

The  captain  was  soon  almost  hid  from  view  by  the  clouds  of 
tobacco-smoke  which  he  raised,  and  his  host  was  equally  enveloped 
in  his  own  heart  enjoyment.  For  himself,  he  cared  but  httle ;  but 
how  joyous  the  thought  that  his  ovra  personal  inheritance  could 
now  be  transmitted  to  his  son  !  This  had  ever  been  the  summit 
of  his  desires,  and,  in  hope  of  their  accomplishment,  the  young 
man  had  ever  remained  in  Scotland.  An  attorney  had  taken  him 
after  the  fatal  field  of  Culloden,  and  had  managed  to  secure  for 
the  child  the  estate  of  his  deceased  mother.  To  reverse  the  out- 
laivrv  was  more  than  this  cunning  man  of  law  could  accomplish ; 
but  Mr.  Maxwell  refused  to  permit  the  young  man  to  cross  the 
ocean  as  he  grew  up,  in  the  hope  that  something  would  occur,  by 
which  he  would  recover  "  Eagles'  Crag,"  the  home  of  his  ances- 
tors. Now,  the  bau  was  removed,  and  the  delighted  father  felt 
tliat  ere  long  he  could  clasp  his  son  to  his  heart,  in  the  old  paternal 
eastle. 

"  Capital  tobacco  this  !"  soliloquized  the  captain.  "  Wouldn't 
object  to  another  bottle  of  that  famous  Madeira  ^vith  it." 

"  Excuse  me  !"  said  Mr.  Maxwelt,  starting  from  his  reverie,  and 
going  to  the  large  sideboard.  "An  abundance  of  everything  my 
poor  house  affords  is  at  your  service." 

"  I  knew  it !  Do  you  know  that  some  disaffected  scoundrel  has 
been  talking  falsely  about  you  at  head-quarters  ?  Hints  have  been 
thrown  out  that  you  were  somewhat  tinged  with  the  revolutionary 
ideas  of  Mr.  "Washington,  and  that  you  had  a  hand  in  organizing 
a  certain  force  of  sbai-ps hooters,  of  wliich  more  anon.  Luckily 
for  you — here's  to  your  good  health,  sir — my  lord  didn't  Ijclieve  a 
word. of  it;  and  here  is  the  official  announcement  of  your  good 
fortune !" 

Drawing  from  his  pocket  a  large,  official-looking  letter,  orna- 
mented with  a  gigantic  seal,  he  handeil  it  to  his  host,  and  then  re- 
filled his  glass.     Breaking  tlie  wax,  Mr.  Maxwell  scanned  the 
contents,  exclaiming,  as  he  concluded  ; 
"  God  save  the  king  !" 

"Stop!"  said  the  captain,  "my  glass  is  empty  again — it's 
always  empty.  Now,  sir,  to  your  toast !"  and  another  bumper  of 
the  ruby  wine  followed  its  predecessors. 

"So  much  for  you,  friend  Maxwell  (for  cvcrj- man  who  haa 
such  wine  is  my  friend),  now  for  mo.  Lord  Comwallis,  sir,  has 
routed  Gates  at  Camden,  and  the  continental  money  is  too  much 
depreciated  to  admit,  by  any  chance,  that  another  amiy  can  be 
raised.  But  although  the  snake  is  destroyed,  its  fragments  have 
retained  their  vitality',  and  we  find  small  bands  springing  up  in 
every  swamp,  wlienee  they  sally  out  to  kill,  steal  and  anuov.  Now, 
Lord  Comwallis  has  heard  that  one  of  these  bands  is  being  organ- 
zed  hereabouts,  and  that  Sumpter  has  sent  a  young  staff  officer  to 


command  it,  and  get  it  into  drill.  So  wliat  does  lie  do — but  let 
us  drink  his  health.  Here's  to  the  conqueror  at  Camden !"  And 
when  he  had  again  drained  his  glass,  a  fit  of  hiccups  testified  to 
the  potency  of  the  wine. 

"Let  me  see,"  he  continued.  "0,  Lord  Comwallis  (hiccup), 
he  determined  to  checkmate  this  (hiccuji)  move,  and  so  here  am  I, 
with  my  orderly,  ready  to  (hiccup)  enlist  the  loyalists  of  Upper 
Georgia.  With  my  conunission  in  my  pocket,  a  hundred  ritics, 
uniforms  and  equipments  at  Augusta  waiting  my  (hiccup)  my 
orders,  and  your  aid,  hang  me  if  I  don't  break  up  this  little  (hic- 
cup) aiTangcment.  And  look  here,  Old  ilaxwcU,  hang  me  if  I 
don't  make  this  house  my  (hiccup)  head-quartei-s  !  AVhy,  I've  one 
rccniit  already !" 

"  Who  is  it  V  inquired  Sir.  Maxwell,  who  saw  with  disgust  that 
his  guest  was  becoming  inebriated. 

"It's  a  min-ner-rcr-rollogy — a  (hiccup)  loyal  New  Englander, 
who  is  helping  you  find  gold." 

"  0,  it's  Danforth.  Where  did  you  sec  him  1" 
"Just  below  here.  He  told  us  the  (hiccup)  way,  and  he  told  us 
wrong,  or  we  misunderstood  him,  for  we  might  have  (hiccup)  been 
here  an  hour  ago,  if  we  had  not  taken  the  (hiccup)  wTong  tum. 
But  lie's  a  trirtnp  !  He  says  he  can  enlist  a  (hiccup)  company  in 
a  week,  and  1  told  him  to  (hiccup).  Yes,  I  told  him — make  'em 
full  in — front  (hiccup),  now  !  By  the  right — "  Here  the  captain's 
voice  died  away  in  various  commands,  and  soon  his  naual  organs 
took  up  the  strain. 

"  The  brute !"  ejaculated  Mi*.  Maxwell,  who  was  too  much  de- 
lighted with  his  o\\ni  good  news  to  pay  much  heed  to  what  had 
been  said.  Just  then,  Cato  ushered  in  Sergeant  Halbert,  who  had 
been  more  temperate,  although  there  was  a  wonderfully  stiong 
scent  of  tobacco  about  his  person — and  It  had  evidently  been 
smoked  in  a  pipe  at  that. 

"  Already !"  was  his  sententious  remark,  on  finding  his  com- 
mander oldivious.     "  Captain  !" 

"  Tum  out  the  guard  !"  mumbled  the  officer. 
"  It's  no  use,"  exclaimed  the  sergeant.     "  Have  to  wait ;"  and 
as  he  spoke,  he  looked  Euspiciously  at  Mr.  Maxwell.     "  Must  cany 
him  to  bed." 

"I  think  that  will  be  tlie  best  course.  Come,  Cato,  take  hold 
of  his  feet."  The  sergeant  took  the  captain  by  the  shoulders,  and, 
preceded  by  Mi".  Maxwell,  who  cairied  candles,  the  valiant  hero 
was  canied  to  his  room,  where  he  was  left  in  charge  of  his  trusty 
orderly. 

Mr.  Maxwell,  in  repairing  to  his  own  room,  stopped  for  an 
instant  at  the  door  of  that  occupied  by  Rupert,  and  then  passed 
on.  His  first  intention  had  been  to"  advise  the  young  officer  to 
escape,  but  then  fears  of  detection  crossed  his  mind.  After  all, 
Captain  Trevor  might  reason  his  rebellious  views  out  of  liim, 
which  would  be  a  personal  advantage  to  the  briuger  about  of  the 
intei-view.  Let  woi-st  come  to  worst,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
have  the  young  man,  if  obstinate  in  his  resistance  to  the  king,  sent 
quietly  to  Charleston  as  a  prisoner,  and  thus  perhaps  avert  much 
bloodshed.  Endeavoring  to  comfort  his  conscience  with  such 
special  reasoning,  Mi".  Maxwell  retired. 

Wild  as  were  Mr.  Maxwell's  restless  dreams — ^vague  as  were 
his  waking  reveries,  it  never  once  occurred  to  him  that  his  conver- 
sation irith  Captain  Trevor  had  been  overheard — aye,  and  over- 
heard by  his  niece  Aurora  !  Her  chamber  -windows  were  on  the 
front  of  the  "  Stronghold,"  and  she  had  tlius  not  only  seen  the 
aiTival  of  the  royal  emissaries,  but  had  heard,  in  the  quiet  of  night. 
Captain  Trevor  introduce  himself.  Enhsted,  heart  and  soul,  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  she  feared  that  this  nocturnal  visit  betok- 
ened no  good  to  the  continental  cause  in  that  vicinity,  and  deter- 
mined to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  captain's  eiTand.  While  her 
uncle  was  arousing  the  sen-ants,  she  threw  on  a  momiug-^n'apper, 
enclosed  her  tiny  feet  in  a  pair  of  moccasins,  and  noiselessly  stole 
down  stairs.  Luckily,  she  had  the  key  of  a  large  cioset  opening 
from  the  dining-room,  in  which  she  ensconced  hei-sell,  locking  the 
door,  and  then  removing  tlie  key  that  she  might  observe  what 
transpired. 

She  saw  all — ^lieard  cveiytliing.  The  treachery  of  her  uncle, 
whose  adherence  to  the  tories  had  been  thus  purchased  by  the  wily 
Lord  Comwallis,  filled  her  heart  with  indignation.  Then,  her 
thoughts  reverted  to  Rupert  Loudon,  who  had  come  by  the  express 
invitation  of  the  now  zealous  loyalist.  Not  that  she  loved  him 
(for  that  holy  passion  cannot  be  kindled  in  a  maiden's  heart  by 
every  passing  spark),  but  his  deportment  had  certainly  enlisted 
her  wannest  sympathy.  Perhaps  (and  the  very  thought  brought 
a  blush  of  indignation  to  her  pale  cheeks),  her  uncle  would  sur- 
render his  guest  as  a  proof  of  his  loyalty !  At  any  rate,  she  could 
avert  that  disgrace  from  the  "  Stronghold ;"  and  while  the  gallant 
captain  was  sacrificing  his  sobriety  at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus,  the 
fair  listener  laid  her  plans  for  Rupert  Loudon's  escape.  Patiently 
did  slie  wait  in  her  place  of  concealment  until  she  heard  Iier  uncle 
enter  his  chamber,  and  then  she  came  forth,  her  eyes  flashing  with 
unnatural  fire,  while  her  nostrils  were  distended  with  tlie  heavings 
of  her  aroused  heart. 

Stepping  noiselessly,  she  had  almost  gained  the  staircase,  when 
she  came  violently  in  contact  mth  some  animate  substance,  which 
fell  to  the  floor  mth  a  heavy  sound.  Aurora,  almost  tlu'own 
down  herself,  was  startled,  but  her  fears  vanished  as  she  heard  the 
wcU-knowTi  tones  of  Cato's  voice,  exclaiming ; 
"  What — what's  dat  V 

"Hush!"  whispered  Aurora.  "  Come  into  the  dining-room!" 
Jind  she  retraced  her  steps  tliere.  Cato  soon  made  his  appearance, 
and  the  firehght  showed  that  he  had  slightly  cut  one  of  his  pro- 
tuberant lips,  which  formed  the  prominent  feature  of  his  face,  and 
effectually  shielded  liis  flat  nose. 

"  Dere !"  he  said,  in  a  sui"prised  tone.  "  Hei'O  I  was  just  a 
creepin'  up  to  jour  room.  Miss  'Rora,  and  you  comes  a  tiptoeing. 


and  pushes  me  over  kerwollop."  Cato,  we  sliould  here  mention^ 
was  a  faithful  old  servant,  who  exercised  a  supi-emacy  at  the 
"  Sti'onghold,"  even  questioning  Jlr.  Maxwell's  right  to  interfere 
with  him  when  engaged  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  his  young 
mistress. 

"  Why  did  you  wish  to  see  me,  Catol" 

"  You  see.  Miss  'Rora,  dere's  come  a  tory  officer  here,  and  irid 
him  dere's  a  white  servant — de  meanest  sort  o'  trash  dey  be.  Now 
dis  servant  would  go  to  de  stable  ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  clapped 
his  eyes  on  de  horse  of  dat  gentleman  you  found  in  de  ti-ail,  dan 
he  take  de  lantern  and  look  hun  all  ober.  '  Saw  him  at  Camden,' 
says  he.  '  Been  ridden  hard."  Den  he  axed  me  'bout  de  hoi-se, 
but  I  didn't  know  a  thing.  Now,  when  he  got  iuto  de  house,  he 
jjulls  out  a  book,  and,  artcr  reading  in  It,  says  he,  '  Dat's  de  liorse  !' 
Den  he  axed  me  'gain,  and  den  he  said,  '  Neber  mind — morning 
will  show.'     So,  Jliss  'Rora,  I  thought  I'd  tell  you  all  about  it." 

This  redoultled  Aurora's  anxiety  to  effect  Rupert's  escape,  and, 
taking  Cato  witli  her,  she  went  up  stairs.  The  room  next  to  that 
occupied  by  the  young  continental  was  nnoccnpie4,  and  Cato  thus 
effected  an  entrance  by  the  panel  door,  one  of  those  concealed  com- 
munications iwculiar  to  all  residences  of  that  epoch.  Retm-ning 
to  his  mistress,  the  tnisty  servant  reported  that  Rupert  was  sleep- 
ing, without  having  removed  his  clothes,  upon  the  lounge,  and  she 
resolved  to  awaken  him  herself,  thinking  she  could  do  so  more 
ciintiously  than  her  companion. 

His  suiiirise  has  been  already  nan-ated,  neither  did  it  diminish 
as  Aurora,  her  face  fluslied  with  shame  and  her  eyes  eamest  with 
entieaty,  hurriedly  nairated  the  arrival  of  Capain  Trevor  and  hia 
inquisitive  attendant.  "Now,"  she  concluded,  "hasten  away. 
Cato  will  accompany  you  to  the  stable,  and  you  have  only  to  fol- 
low the  trail  he  points  out.  Ask  at  the  first  Iiouse,  or  of  the  first 
man  you  meet,  for  '  Oglethorpe,'  and  you  will  soon  find  yom-self 
among  friends.    Adieu." 

Ere  Rupert  could  thank  her,  she  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

MAN   PEOPOSES,    BUT   -nrOUAX   DISPOSES. 

0,  Tvoman!   subtle,  lovely,  crafty  sex ! 

Bom  to  enchant,  thou  studiest  to  perplex; 

Adored  as  queen,  thou  play'st  the  tyrant's  part, 

And,  fond  of  freedom,  wouldst  enslave  the  heart. — R.  T.  Paine. 

Then  her  brow  cleared,  but  not  her  troubled  eye; 

The  wind  was  down,  but  still  the  eea  mn  high. — Byron, 

Aw  AT,  ^rith  a  free  rein  !  Touching  Selim  with  the  spur,  Rn- 
pert  darted  off  at  a  rapid  pace  along  the  indicated  ti-ail,  his  elastic 
nerves  invigorated  by  the  delicious  freshness  of  the  morning.  The 
sun  had  not  risen  when  he  started,  but  when  he  turned  at  the  edge 
of  the  cleai-ed  land,  to  get  a  pai'ting  glimpse  at  the  "  Stronghold," 
he  saw  the  hei-ald  rays  gilding  the  summit  of  Mount  Yonah,  high 
above  the  eagle's  flight,  or  the  sweeping  mist-clouds  of  the  valley. 

Soon,  as  he  journeyed  onward,  there  came  countless  rays  of 
golden  light,  gaining  intensity  with  every  moment  of  time,  to  light 
up  the  forest  scenery.  Myaiads  of  dew-drops  reflected  these  bright 
day-tints,  and  the  birds,  pluming  their  wings,  made  the  woods 
vocal  with  their  matin  songs.  The  clouds,  like  torn  veils  whirling 
in  the  breeze,  could  not  conceal  the  change  of  the  over-arching  skj 
from  a  deep  gray  to  a  bright  azm'e. 

The  trail  was  a  fitting  pathway  to  nature's  own  temple.  Dis- 
tinctly marked,  it  was  scarcely  wide  enough  to  permit  two  horse- 
men to  journey  abreast,  and  was  as  circiutous  as  it  was  varied. 
At  times,  it  would  lead  through  a  grove  of  old  oaks,  gray  giants 
of  the  woods,  whose  interlacing  boughs  overarched  in  entwining 
beauty,  like  the  dim  aisles  of  some  gothic  cathedral.  Then,  amid 
flexible  saplings,  whose  indented  leaves  of  bright  green  admitted 
a  lovely  light,  would  bubble  forth  a  tiny  spring,  to  send  forth  its 
silvery  thread  into  the  wilderness,  with  a  gently  murmuring  sound. 
Green  groves  were  ti'averecd,  where  beeches,  poplars  and  syca- 
mores, with  an  occasional  cvergi-cen,  sprang  up  from  luxuriant 
herbage,  offering  shade  as  well  as  food  for  the  antlcred  race,  who 
so  hastily  escaped  as  the  rider  approaclied  them.  Schooled  by 
experience,  he  did  not  taste  the  fi-uit  of  the  persimmon,  as  yet 
untouched  by  frost,  but  when  once  well  on  his  way,  he  occasion- 
ally stopped  to  pluck  a  luscious  cluster  of  grapes  from  some  huge 
vine,  ent\\"ining  a  doomed  monarch  of  the  forest  with  its  deathly 
embrace. 

While  admiring  the  gorgeous  panorama  spread  out  as  he  sped 
along,  Rupert's  thoughts  were  of  his  fair  deliverer  from  threatened 
captivity.  Bitter  as  was  his  disappointment  at  Mr.  Maxwell's 
defection,  Aurora  entirely  diverted  the  young  offieei-'s  thoughts 
from  the  jirobable  consequences  as  to  his  projected  command. 
Channed  bv  the  lady's  patriotic  zeal,  pleased  with  lier  good  sense, 
and  equally  fascinated  with  her  consummate  loveliness,  he  recalled 
every  word  she  had  uttered  during  tlieir  brief  acquaintance. 
Memory — blessed  niemoiy — ivas  faitliful  to  her  trust,  and  the 
remembrance  of  Iier  voice  made  his  heart  tlirill  like  the  chords  of 
an  -ZEolian  hai-ji,  ready  to  burst  from  the  very  clearness  of  its  tone. 
Long  had  that  heart  rcscmljled  a  mythological  altar,  piled  witli 
new  thoughts  and  delicate  fancies — and  Aurora's  bright  glance, 
like  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Olympians,  had  now  kindled  it  into  a 
full  glow. 

But  we  must  leave  Rupert,  now  far  removed  from  danger,  and 
retiuTi  to  the  "  Stronghold." 

Miserable  visions  haunted  tlie  pillow  of  the  unhappy  Maxwell, 
after  he  had  at  last  sunk  into  that  feverish  slumber,  so  unrefresh- 
ing  to  the  harassed  spirit.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  a  peer  of 
Great  Britain,  presiding  over  a  judicial  commission,  and  about  to 
pass  sentence  upon  Rupert  Loudon  for  high  treason.  Then,  in 
mshed  a  part^,'  of  Georgia  Sharpshooters,  headed  by  Aurora,  wbo 
froze  his  heart's  blood  vniii  ghastly  endearments,  as  she  aftixtd 
the  fatal  noose  around  his  neck,  sentencing  him  to  die  the  death  of 
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a  traitor.  Ho  attempted  to  escape,  but  the  ground  was  slippery 
with  blood,  and  the  ropo  dctaiucd  him.  It  was  thrown  over  the 
fork  of  a  tree,  the  fatal  word  was  pronounced,  lie  began  to  suffer 
the  horrors  of  strang:ulation,  and  was  danc:linjr  about  in  excruciat- 
ing agony,  whi'n  Rupert  Loudon  cut  him  dovru.  The  shock  of 
the  imaginary  fiUl  broke  the  spell  of  his  agonizing  slumbers,  but 
waking  thoughts  did  not  tranquillize  the  stirring  emotions  of  his 
heart.  At  la.st  he  yielded  to  the  demands  of  conscience,  nor  did 
the  sunlight  fairly  tind  its  way  into  his  window,  before  he  rose, 
hastily  dressed  himself,  and  went  to  Rupert's  room.  He  had  de- 
termined to  let  his  guest  escape,  and  the  angel  of  mercy  registered 
tlic  intention,  although  it  had  been  carried  into  effect  by  another. 

On  opening  the  door  of  the  contiueutal  officer's  room,  Mv.  Max- 
well found  it  empty,  and  the  discoveiy  filled  lus  heart  with  joy. 
Descending  the  sutirs,  he  met  Cato,  but  the  honest  fellow  betrayed 
no  knowledgo  of  the  unceremonious  departure,  as  ho  replied,  in 
answer  to  'Mi:  Maxwell's  questions  : 

"  Fine  day,  raassa.  Perhaps  de  young  gentleman  took  a  ycai'ly 
start,  ye  see,  and  didn't  want  to  wake  up  de  folks." 

"  It  must  be  so,"  replied  JIi-.  Maxwell,  who  felt  a  great  burthen, 
removed.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  his  home  estate,  and  his 
eon,  who  would  now  be  able  to  transmit  it,  he  felt  like  sending 
his  red-coated  guest  about  his  business,  Tiiis  love  of  an  ancestral 
homestead,  almost  unkuo^^^l  in  America,  is  the  true  secret  of  Brit- 
ish power.  It  is  from  these  rural  homes  that  British  vigor,  like 
British  oak,  branches  far  and  wide,  yet  has  a  sound  hcarL  And 
Mr.  Maxwell  sadly  pondered  between  the  acres  of  his  fathers,  and 
the  liberties  of  bis  adopted  home. 

At  the  usual  hour  the  breakfast-bell  summoned  the  inmates  of 
the  "  Sti'ougliold  "  to  the  morning's  repast,  and  Mr.  Maxwell,  on 
entering  the  dining-room,  found  his  niece  engaged  in  making  tea, 
with  au  air  of  unconcern.  Her  hair,  almost  unrestrained,  fell  in  a 
profusion  of  glossy  curls  upon  her  alabaster-like  neck.  She  wore 
a  full  skirt  of  a  glossy  linsey-woolsey  cloth,  of  domestic  manufac- 
ture, with  a  boddice  of  blue  satin,  the  short  sleeves  of  which  dis- 
played her  plump,  white  arms,  screened  by  openwork  knit  silk 
mits.  Never  had  her  fond  uncle  seen  her  look  better  in  the  morn- 
ing; and  he  imagined  that  she  had  taken  extra  pains  with  her 
toilet,  in  order  to  please  the  eye  of  Major  Loudon,  for  whose  party 
she  had  ever  expressed  a  preference.  How  vain  for  man  to  at- 
tempt to  unriddle  the  sph  vnx-like  mysteries  of  the  female  heart ! 

No  sooner  had  Aurora  assured  herself  that  Rupert  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape,  than  she  threw  herself  upon  her  bed, 
where  her  assumed  character  forsook  her,  and  a  flood  of  buraing 
tears  betrayed  her  wretchedness  at  the  defection  of  her  uncle. 
Soon,  however,  she  found  consolation  in  the  thought  that  the 
destined  victim  to  his  vacillating  conduct  was  beyond  harm's 
way.  Perhaps,  too,  having  effected  bis  escape,  she  might  be 
equally  successful  in  thwarting  the  plans  of  Captain  Trevor !  At 
any  rate,  she  determined  to  try,  and  before  she  came  down  stairs^ 
had  nerved  her  trembling  heart  with  high  resolves.  It  appeared 
to  her  that  every  feeling  had  retired  within  her  heart,  to  torture  it 
with  accusations  against  her  nncle — but  that  heart  was  hidden 
from  public  view,  neither  was  its  pangs  reflected  on  her  forehead. 
Assuming  an  air  of  utter  unconsciousness  that  anything  had 
occuiTed,  she  met  her  uncle's  inquiring  ga^e  with  an  untioubled 
glance,  and  asked : 

"  Where  is  Major  Loudon  this  morning  ?  Perhaps  Cato  had 
better  be  sent  to  call  him,  as  ho  was  fatigued  last  night,  and 
probably  has  not  been  awakened  by  the  bell. 

"Yes — that  is,  no!"  replied  Mr.  Maxwell,  feeling  guilty  and 
abashed.  "  Do  you  know,  Aurora,  that  a  British  ofBcer  came 
here  lato  last  night — " 

"  You  sent  him  off  on  King  Geordie's  business,  I  hope  ?" 
"Nay,  nay,  listen  !     He  came,  bringing  papers  of  great  impor- 
tance to  me,  and,  of  course,  I  tendered  him  the  hospitalities  of 
the   '  Stronghold.'     Early  this   morning  I  rose  to  inform  our  last 
evening's  guest  that  there  need  be  no  collision.     But  I  was  too 
late.     "Whether  he  took  the  alarm  or  not,  I  cannot  say,  but  he  was 
gone.     Stop !  I  hear  the  British  ofScer's  step  on  the  stairs  !     For 
my  sake,  Aurora — for  the  sake  of  your  departed  parents,  do  not 
eay  a  word  about  Loudon's  visit,  or  about  this  colonial  revolution." 
Here  the  captain  entered  the  room,  his  bloodshot  eyes,  haggard 
countenance  and  disordered  attire  bearing  testimony  to  his  noc- 
turnal potations.     The  unexpected  appearance  of  Aurora,  beam- 
ing with  beauty,  added  confusion  to  his  pertiu'bed  spirit, 
"My  niece,  Captain  Trevor." 

A  ceremonious  bow  on  each  side,  and  the  trio  took  seats  at  the 
table,  each  one  occupied  with  individual  thoughts.  A  cup  of 
strong  tea,  however,  somewhat  revived  the  gallant  son  of  Mars, 
who  began  to  compliment  Aurora,  in  the  fulsome  style  of  those 
days.  She  acknowledged  his  silly  flatteiy  with  sweet  smiles,  yet 
in  her  heart  could  not  help  contrasting  his  ungainly  figure  with 
the  manly  proportions  of  Rupert. 

The  repast  was  one  that  no  other  section  of  Christendom  could 
have  equalled.  Quaint  old  china,  rich  silvei-plate,  and  bright  cut 
glass  rivalling  crystal,  decked  an  ample  boai-d,  spread  with  a  dam- 
ask cloth  of  sno^NT"  whiteness.  Coffee,  tea,  boiled  eggs  and  toasted 
bread,  Captain  Trevor  had  been  accustomed  to  at  home.  But 
here,  in  addition,  were  venison  steaks,  stewed  squirrels,  broiled 
trout,  a  huge  cold  ham,  and  a  flanking  an-ay  of  rolls,  waffles,  corn- 
bread  and  buckwheat  cakes.  It  would  have  tempted  an  anchorite, 
and  the  captain  played  his  knife  andfork  with  commendable  activity. 
Ere  he  had  fairly  concluded,  the  burly  form  of  Sergeant  Halbert 
appeared  in  the  doorway,  bolt  npright,  and  giim  as  Lucifer, 

"  Well,  sergeant  ?"  was  the  patronizing  salutation  of  Captain 
Trevor. 

"  Tracked !"  laconically  replied  the  sergeant,  raising  the  back 
of  his  hand  to  his  forehead, 

"I  declare,"  exclaimed  the  captain,  "  the  unexpected  charms  of 


beauty  and  the  forest  delicacies  combined  have  made  me  forgetful. 
Have  you  an  iron-gray  horse,  Mr.  Maxwell  ?" 

"Long  mane — high  action,"  cliimed  in  tlio  sergeant, 
"No,  indeed !" 

"  Very  strange  !  Do  you  know  that  tlic  sergeant  here  thought 
tliut  he  saw  in  your  stable  last  night  a  horse  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed? He  ihouglit,  too,  that  it  was  one  ridden  by  one  of  De 
Kalb's  aids,  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  from  whom  he  received  a 
wound.  But  this  morning,  after  telling  me  this  as  ho  aided  in  my 
toilet,  he  added  that  the  hor.=e  was  gone." 
"  Tracked  !"  ejaculated  the  sergeant, 

"  Yes.     It  now  appears  that  he  has  tracked  him  from  the  stable," 
"Early — towards  Tallulah  Palls — gallop!" 
"This  is  really  strange,"  remarked  the  captain,  whose  suspi- 
cious disposition  led  him  to  suspect  others.     "  Perhaps  the  horse 
is  yours,  miss  ?" 

"No  sir,"  replied  Aurora,  raising  his  eyes  towai-ds  her  uncle 
with  an  anxious  expression,  Neithcrwas  Mr,  Maxwell  less  taken 
by  surprise — a  flush  which  occupied  his  cheeks  showing  that  he 
not  only  felt  somewhat  criminal,  but  mortified  at  the  discovery  of 
what  he  supposed  was  a  secret.  Some  explanation  was,  however, 
not  only  proper  but  necessary,  especially  when  Halbert  remarked: 
"  Had  an  ofl^icer's  saddle." 

"No,  no,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Maxwell,  mth  a  convulsive  effort. 
"I  remember  now  that  the  overseer  of  my  lower  plantation  was 
here  last  night.     He  has  an  iron  gray  horse,  and  was  to  have  left 
,at  sunrise  this  moniing." 

Cato  nad  been  in  tlie  room  dm-ing  tlie  whole  conversation,  and 
Aurora  saw  by  tlic  gratified  expression  of  the  old  retainer,  that  he 
compreliended  her  uncle's  excuse.  Turning  to  liim,  with  a  nod  of 
the  head  as  she  spoke,  she  inquired  : 

"Did  you  tell  Oglethorpe  about  bringing  those  chickens  when 
he  next  comes  up,  Cato  V 

"  No,  Miss  'Bora ;  he  was  off  afore  I  was  up.  Some  of  de  liands 
is  got  de  ager  down  dur,  and  he  was  hurried.  But  I'll  tell  him  de 
nex  time  he  comes,  sure,  miss." 

"Never  mind,  sergeant,"  said  Captain  Trevor,  whose  doubts 
were  all  removed  as  to  the  ■o^vner  of  the  iron-gray.  "  You  can  be 
getting  the  enlistment  rolls  ready,  and  look  about  for  a  good  shade 
to  drill  under.  Should  you  see  any  of  the  country  people,  inquire 
for  a  good  drummer." 

"Yes  sir!"  Then,  ■with  another  salute,  the  veteran  faced  about 
and  left,  by  no  means  satisfied.  At  any  rate,  he  determined  to 
keep  a  good  lookout,  and  if  he  saw  the  horse  again,  to  remain 
near  him  until  the  o\vner  made  bis  appearance. 

"Let  mo  volunteer  some  music,"  said  Aurora,  wishing  to 
change  the  subject  of  conversation. 

"  Thanks,  thanks  !"  replied  Captain  Trevor ;  and  as  they  left 
the  table,  he  handed  Aurora  to  the  harpsichord  ivith  the  extrava- 
gant gallantry  of  a  London  exquisite.  Indeed,  if  the  whole  truth 
must  needs  be  here  disclosed,  he  had  begun  to  look  with  favor 
upon  the  rustic  charms  of  his  fair  hostess,  never  di'eaming  that 
she  would  not  be  enchanted  with  the  bare  probability  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reciprocate  his  love. 

Seating  herself,  Aurora  ran  over  the  keys,  then  burst  forth  into 
an  old  Scotch  song,  a  favorite  of  her  uncle.  Her  voice  was  natu- 
rally clear,  modulating  itself  with  winning  ease,  and  when  exerted 
in  song,  its  gentle,  flute-like  melody  was  singularly  pleasing. 

"Delightful!"  exclaimed  Captain  Trevor,  when  she  had  con- 
cluded, "  I  have  not  really  heard  such  melody  since  I  frequented 
the  opera.     Were  you  ever  at  the  opera?" 

"Never,"  replied  Aurora,  with  an.  arch  smile;  "but  I  have 
heard  the  gentle  melody  of  the  soft  falling  Tuccoa,  and  the  hoarse 
thundering  of  the  Tallulah  after  a  spring  tempest," 

"Ah,  very  original,  but  not  equal  to  the  opera.  You  should 
go  to  London,  Miss  Maxwell,  and  hear  some  of  the  Italian  singers 
at  the  Royal  Theatre,  I  wish  I  could  describe  the  splendid  ap- 
pearance of  tlie  house,  filled  with  a  well-dressed  audience,  glitter- 
ing with  jewels  and  gems.  But  as  for  the  music,  words  cannot 
describe  it.  To  hear  some  of  the  operas,  one  would  tliink  that 
the  heavens  were  opened,  and  that  the  celestial  choirs  had  de- 
scended to  entrance  the  assembled  audience.  All,  Miss  Maxwell, 
there  is  no  place  like  the  metropolis  of  England  for  all  that  is 
refined  or  intellectual." 

"May  be  so,  captain,"  replied  the  lady,  trotting  her  little  foot 
with  some  impatience.  "  I  doubt  not  that  the  old  cities  of  Europe 
contain  much  to  admire  ;  but  with  this  there  must  be  so  much  to 
deplore,  that  I  prefer  my  native  land," 

"Some  of  these  days,"  remarked  Mi-.  Maxwell,  "you  may 
change  your  mind.  The  fascinations  of  the  society  into  which  I 
shall  be  able  to  introduce  you  when  we  cross  the  ocean,  will  soon 
make  you  forget  your  sylvan  attachments," 

"And  then,"  perseveringly  continued  the  officer,  "England 
should  be  the  favorite  land  of  Miss  Maxwell,  for  the  single  reason 
(were  there  no  other)  that  it  is  the  home  of  her  sovereign," 

"  My  sovereign !"  exclaimed  Aurora,  with  a  sudden  bm"st  of 
impetuosit)',  flinging  back  at  the  same  time  the  thick  masses  of 
curls  that  drooped  over  her  marble  temples,  "And  who,  pray, 
can  assume  that  title  1  No  one  upon  the  face  of  this  earth,  I 
assure  you !" 

"  Ha,  ha !"  faintlj-^  laughed  the  captain.  "  'Pon  my  honor,  I 
believe  you  are  getting  tainted  with  the  atmosphere  of  rebellion. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Maxwell,  you  should  not  suffer  yom-  niece  to  forget 
her  allegiance." 

An  expression  of  deep  anxiety  came  across  Mr,  Maxwell's 
features,  as  he  replied  : 

"  These  girls,  captain,  have  strange  notions." 
"  We  girls,  uncle,  are  lovers  of  liberty." 

"Liberty,  Miss  Maxwell,"  said  the  oflScer,  "is  a  sonyjade, 
Tou  should  have  seen  her  devotees  scamper  at  Camden — " 


"As  the  British  did  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Saratoga,"  archly  inter- 
rupted Aurora,  with  a  sarcastic  smile, 

"  Nay,  miss,"  and  the  captain's  voice  trembled  with  ill-suppress- 
ed vexation,  "you  forget  that  the  rebels  who  were  occasionaUy 
successful,  had  been  trained  in  the  royal  sei-vice,  in  the  Canadian 
campaign.  Wait  a  few  months  more,  and  you  will  see  tlie  whole 
party,  with  the  much-glorified  Washington  at  their  head,  humbly 
begging  for  his  majesty's  forgiveness  before  the  royal  governor. 
They  wont  think  of  liberty  when  on  thek  knees,  I  warrant  you," 

"Americans  kneel!"  exclaimed  Aurora,  suddenly  rising  from 
the  hai-psichord,  her  eyes  flashing  like  an  enraged  Pythoness. 
"Americans  kneel!  Never,  while  an  American  hearthstone  is 
left  unturned  by  ruin's  ploughshare,  while  an  American  forest 
clothes  a  iiill  in  lenfy  verdure,  while  one  foundation  of  an  Ameri- 
can church  stands  unshaken  by  the  king's  artiUery,  while  Heaven 
lends  Americans  life,  and  you  oppressors  are  but  human  flesh- 
so  long,  sir,  you  wiU  never  see  our  gallant  Washington,  or  his 
brave  troops,  kneel  before  the  minions  of  your  monarch  1  No  bit  ! 
Americans  kneel  only  to  God  !" 

Mr,  Maxwell  in  vain  attempted  to  cheek  this  sudden  burst  of 
patriotism,  but  he  was  interrupted  by  an  imperious  wave  of  Auro- 
ra's hand  that  commanded  silence.  The  officer  stood  as  if  en- 
tranced, but  it  was  evident  that  her  words  had  stung  him  to  the 
heart,  for  a  dark  red  flush  glowed  on  his  features,  his  lips  quiv- 
ered, and  a  fierce  warfare  of  passions  shook  his  frame.  This  agi- 
tation, however,  was  only  like  a  summer  cloud  passing  over  the 
moon.  The  darkness  flew  over  him,  rather  than  covered  him 
with  a  mantle,  nor  had  the  sounds  of  Aurora's  words  died  away, 
before  his  face  shone  mth  apparent  good  humor  as  before. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said,  in  tones  sharp  and  distinct  as  the  clear 
ring  of  steel  upon  au  anvil,  "  I  had  no  idea  of  wounding  any  one's 
feelings,  or  of  giving  vent  to  pent-up  rebellion," 

"  Will  you  join  me  in  a  sti-oll  V  asked  Mr.  Mixwell. 

"  Willingly — and  gladly,  if  Miss  Maxwell  will  accompany  us." 

"Which  she  will  do,"  laughmgly  replied  Aurora,  "In  a  few 
moments  I  will  meet  you  in  the  parlor." 

The  gentlemen  left  the  dining-room  in  silence,  and  as  they 
reached  the  hall  door,  the  sound  of  a  full,  deep  voice  with  a  nasal 
twang  met  theii*  ears,  in  these  words  : 

"  The  Yankees  ran  from  Bunker's  Hill, 
With  baggemets  declining, 
Ijop-(io\vn  hats,  old  rusty  gnna, 
And  leather  aprons  shining. 

Then  bang  your  pumpkin  drum. 

Blow  your  squash-vine  fife ; 
Mix  molasses  with  your  rum, 
Wave — " 

"Why,  Danforth,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Maxwell,  as  the  vocalifit 
approached  the  door,  "your  horse  looks  jaded  out." 

"  Mighty  Cain  !  Wal,  I  kinder  guess  he  is,  and  so  be  I,  tew. 
How  de  do.  Mi*.  Britisher'?"  And  slowly  dismounting  from  his 
raw-boned  steed,  the  Yankee  strode  up  to  Captain  Trevor,  to 
whom  he  offered  his  hand.  It  was  somewhat  reluctantly  grasped, 
with  the  inquiiy ; 

"  How  comes  on  recruiting  ?" 

"How? — why  like  the  old  woman's  soap-making — ^it's  dono 
clean." 

"Why,"  inquu-ed  Mx.  Maxwell,  "are  you  enlisting  men  to 
regain  that  New  England,  of  which  you  are  so  proud?" 

"  Guess  I  be.  I  met  the  gin'ral  here  last  evening,  and  he  said, 
says  he,  '  Git  a  company,  and  I  mil  draw  rifles  from  'Gusta,  and 
rig  'em  out  smait.'  So  I  sets  tew  work,  and  the  men  iviU  leave 
for  'Gusta  to-morrow." 

"  Good !"  said  the  captain,  nibbing  his  hands  with  on  air  of 
great  satisfaction.     "  But  why  did  you  not  bring  the  recruits  here  V* 

"  Here  ?"  inquired  Danforth, 

"  Yes,  here." 

"What,  tew  the  'Stronghold!'  What  on  airth  would  'Squire 
Maxwell  dew  with  sixty  new-fledged  Britishers  1  Yew  never  said 
a  word  about  bringin*  on  'em  here." 

"  You  are  right,  my  good  fellow,  and  I  will  send  my  sergeant 
with  you  to  Augusta  to-morrow.  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
Colonel  Parke,  who  commands  there,  and  am  sure  that  he  will 
muster  them  in." 

"  Don't  let  him  forget  your  quartermaster-sergeant,  nor  nothin'." 

"  0,  no !  Meanwhile,  I  dare  say  Mr.  Maxwell  will  permit  you 
to  remain  here  until  to-morrow." 

"  Certainly,"  eagerly  responded  the  host,  "and  yon  can  quarter 
a  company  here,  if  you  choose." 

"  I  will  not  trouble  you  that  far,  sir,  nor  put  your  loyalty  to 
such  a  test.  It  may  be  necessary  to  use  your  mansion  as  headquar- 
ters, but  never  to  oveiTun  you  with  troops,  especially  new  recruits." 

"  There,"  exclaimed  Danforth,   "  I'd  lilce  to  ha'  forgot  it ! 
Drawing  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  in  a  somewhat  rumpled  and 
greasy  condition,  he  handed  it  to  Captain  Trevor, 
[to  be  continued.] 


GOOD  ADVICE  TO  REL\DERS. 

If  you  measure  the  value  of  study  by  the  insight  you  get  Into 
subjects,  not  by  the  power  of  saying  you  have  read  many  books, 
you  will  soon  perceive  that  no  time  is  so  badly  saved,  as  that 
which  is  saved  in  getting  through  a  book  in  a  huriy.  For  if  to 
the  time  you  have  given  you  had  added  a  little  more,  the  subject 
would  have  been  fixed  on  your  mind,  and  the  whole  time  profit- 
ably employed ;  whereas,  upon  your  present  an-angement,  because 
you  would  not  give  a  little  more  you  have  lost  all.  Besides,  this 
is  overlooked  by  rapid  and  superficial  readers — tliat  the  best  way 
of  reading  books  with  rapidity  is  to  acquire  that  habit  of  severe 
attention  to  what  they  contain,  that  pci*pctually  confiues  the  mind 
to  the  single  object  it'has  in  view.  AVlien  you  have  read  enough 
to  have  acquired  the  habit  of  reading  without  sutt'eriug  your  mind 
to  wander,  and  when  you  can  bring  to  bear  upon  your  subject  a 
great  share  of  previous  knowledge,  you  may  then  read  with  rapid- 
ity ;  before  that,  as  you  have  taken  "the  wrong  road,  the  faster  you 
proceed,  tlie  more  you  will  bo  sure  to  eiT. — Si/dntij  Smith. 
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THE    REVEILLE. 


CAV^VLRY   SKETCHES. 

Of  all  the  arms  of  the  military  service,  the  eavaliy,  if  not  the 
most  effective,  is  certainly  the  most  dashinf;,  and  the  most  attrac- 
tive to  those  who  love  the  "  pomp,  pride  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war."  We  shall  therefore  endeavor,  hy  the  help  of  our 
very  fine  engravinfjs,  to  p:ive  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  life  of 
a  bold  dragoon,  "  mth  his  jingling  spur,  and  his  bright  sabretash." 
When  we  gaze  on  the  imposing 
line  of  cavalry  upon  a  field-day, 
with  their  splendid  equipments 
glittering  in  the  sun,  we  naturally 
desire  to  learn  something  of  their 
life  in  camp  and  field.  Lotus  be- 
gin with  day-break.  The  dragoon 
is  roused  from  slumber  by  the  so- 
norous clang  of  the  trumpet  sound- 
ing the  reveille.  Every  duty  and 
movement  of  the  tlragoon  is  indi- 
cated by  a  trurapet-call.  Which 
of  our  readers  has  not  listened 
with  delight  to  the  jovous  over- 
ture of  Fra  Diavola.  Yet  few  of 
them  are  perhaps  aware  that  the 
animated  movement  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  brilliant  com- 
position, is  the  cavahy  "  boot- 
and-saddle  "  call.  The  trumpet  is 
at  once  the  dragoon's  clock  and 
voice  of  command.  At  reveille, 
supposing  the  troop  in  barrack, 
the  dragoons  rise,  dress  them- 
selves, shake  up  their  bed  and  air 
their  rooms.  Woe  to  the  luckless 
individual  who  neglects  his  duty  ! 
Those  detailed  for  stable  service, 
now  clean  out  the  stalls,  and  serve 
oat  the  morning  feed  to  the  horses. 
Othera  groom  the  horses — a  work 
speedily  and  dexterously  accom- 
plished. The  first  minutes  of  the  " 
day  are  devoted  to  the  horses.  In 
quarters,  in  camp,  and  on  the 
march,  the  horse  is  looked  after 
first,  the  man  last.  The  horse  is 
the  honor  and  the  safety  of  the 
rider.  So  long  as  he  is  sound, 
well-conditioned  and  well  fed,  he 
inspires  his  rider  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  and  rouses  his  sinking 
spirits  in  the  time  of  disaster  and 
defeat.  Their  shoeing  receive9 
the  most  careful  attention  from 
the  farrier,  who  must  always  bear 
in  mind  Franklin's  warning : — 
"  For  the  want  of  a  nail,  the  shoe 

was  lost;  for  the  want  of  a  shoe,  the  horse  was  lost;  for  the  want 
of  a  hope,  the  rider  was  lost,  being  overtaken  and  slain  by  the 
enemy."  In  the  drill,  every  one,  from  the  colonel  to  the  humblest 
private,  takes  part,  and  the  regiment  marched  to  the  parade,  with 
the  music  leading.  The  morning  drill  and  parade  last  about  two 
hours.  The  winter  months  are  devoted  to  marching,  with  com- 
plete arms  and  baggage,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  horses 


and  putting  the  men  up  to 
their  work.  Where  instruc- 
tion is  dispensed  with,  the 
horses  are  rode  out  to  exer- 
cise, each  man  taking  two  or 
three  in  hand,  the  remainder  of 
tJic  corps  being  employed  in 
fencing,  shooting  at  a  mark, 
or  foraging.  On  tlie  return 
from  the  morning  drill,  soup 
is  sci-vcd  to  the  dragoons,  each 
man's  bed  serving  him  as  a 
table.  Parties  are  then  de- 
tached for  sweeping  and  clean- 
ing quai'ters.  The  reports  of 
J  I  ^''  '  I''"  the  last  twenty-four  hours  are 

-•  *       *       ^  presented  to  the  colonel ;  he  is- 

sues his  orders,  examines  into 
punishments,  administers  jus- 
tice and  redresses  grievances. 
On  guard  duty,  the  dragoon 
must  present  himself  without 
a  flaw  in  his  equipments  ;  for 
he  has  to  undergo  tlie  most 
minute  and  severe  inspection 
from  the  sergeant  of  the  guard 
up  to  the  adjutant.     So  his 
buttons  must  shine  like  stai-s, 
his  belt  he  pipe-elayed  to  per- 
fection, and  his  aims  have  ilie 
spotless  biilliancy  of  a  miiTor. 
At  noon,  the   liorses  are  fed. 
The   stable    then    presents  a 
striking  scene.     Behind  each  horse  the  rations  are  ranged  in  a 
perfect  line — stable  guards,  lieutenants,  all  on  duty,  are  on  tho 
qui  vive.     The  horses  paw,  stamp,  neigh  and  rattle  their  chain- 
halters,  often  drowning  the  angry  voice  of  the  adjutant,  who  has 
detected  some  luckless  wretch  in  a  delinquency.    At  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  each  man  throws  his  horse's  fodder  into  the  rack,  and 
silence  is  at  once  restored.     The  succeeding  hours  of  the  day  are 


THE  DRILL, 


GROOMING   THE   KORSES. 


employed  in  different  labors,  varj'ing  with  the  difiFercnt  davs  of 
the  week,  except  to  those  luckless  fellows  who  arc  imdergoing 
punishment ;  to  them  all  days  are  alike — the  broom  is  their  eternal 
portion.  The  afternoon  grooming  is  the  great  affair  of  the  day. 
Eveiybody  engages  in  it.  The  officers  of  the  week  overiook  the 
details,  and  the  adjutant  directs  them  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
Lieutenant-colonels,  captains  and  vet'erinaiy  surgeons  are  fre- 
quently present.     There  is  no  lady 

of  fashion  whose  toilet  receives 

"  "^  ;  such  care  as  the  troop-horse.    The 

card,  curry-comb  and  brush  take  -^- 

g^  their  turns  upon  his  fiim  flank 
,-^__^  :"  J^  and  nervous  limbs,  and  impart 
activity  to  the  functions  of  the 
skin.  The  sponge  washes  and 
refreshes  him.  The  docile  animal 
understands  the  words  and  ges- 
tures of  his  master,  and  submits 
readily  to  this  healthful  manipula-  " 

tion.     In  warm  weather,  the  tonic         ^^ 
action  of  baths  aids  the  happy  re- 
sults of  careful  grooming.      To  ~^ 
this   duty  succeeds    the   evening         ^= 
meal ;   then   perhaps  a  drill,  and          ~Z- 
the  last  feed  of  the  horses.     At 
ten  o'clock,  every  light  is  extin-         ^— 
guished  at  the  sound  of  the  trura-         "  — 
pet.      Cavalry  in   actual  service 
lead   a   busy  and    eventful    life. 
Thoroughly  prepared  by  insti-uc- 
tion  and  drill,  the  regiment  takes 
the  field  full  of  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm.   Behold  it  on  the  march  ! 
First  comes   the    advance-guard, 
with  carbines  and  pistols  raised  ; 
then  the  column   rolls  its  length 
'ilo^g)  glittering  in  the  sun  like  a 
huge  serpent  with  golden  scales. 
The   repeated    shock  of  horses' 


SOUP   IN    QUARTERS. 

^  hoofs,  the  frequent  clank  of  sabre  aad  stin-up  have  announced  its 
^  presence.     Suddenly  the  trumpets  burst  into  joyous   flomishes, 
and  sonorous  ncighings  reply  to  tlie  animated  accents  of  this  mas- 
culine harmony.     Then  comes  the  colonel  and  his  staff,  and  the 
squadrons  filing  two  by  two,  or  fom-  by  four.     At  the  moment  of 
repose,  a  bivouac  is   established  on  some  open  ground.     Each 
horseman  dismounts  aud  pickets  his  horse  without  unsaddling. 
Arms  arc  suspended  to  ti'ces,  wood 
is  cut  for  fire,  the  camp-kettles  are 
soon  boiling,  the  meal  soon  eaten, 
and  the  after-dinner  pipe  discussed 
with  a  relish.  At  night,  each  horse- 
man sleeps  in  his  cloak  by  the 
bivouac  fire.     The  pictures  of  the 
vidette  and  the  ambulance  explain 
themselves.     The  vidette  is  an  ad- 
vanced guard  posted  as  a  sentinel ; 
the  ambulance  is  the  conveyance 
provided  for  the  accommodation 
of  wounded  soldiers.     Gathering 
forage  during  a.  campaign  is  an 
important  aftair.     The  regiment 
sets  out  before  daybreak  from  its 
cantonments,  and  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun  show  the  dragoons  cutting 
grass  in  the  meadows.     Each  man 
works  diligently ;  while  one  mows, 
another  bundles  up  the  grass,  a 
tliird  packs  it  on  his  horse,  or  piles 
it  on  a  cart.     But  it  is  in  battles 
particularly  that  the  cavalry  de- 
rive from  their  fulminating  char- 
acter the  elements  of  a  terrible 
and  decisive  action.    At  the  open- 
ing of  the  engagement,  the  light 
cavalry  accompany  the  lines  which 
bring  on  the  action,  and,  after  the 
■first  volleys  are  exchanged,  while 
the   artillery,  vomiting   a  storm 
of  roundshot,  throw  trouble  and 
indecision  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  they  produce,  by  scatter- 
ing ten'or  on  their  way,  a  retreat 
which  becomes  the  prelude  of  a 
decisive  defeat.     When  these  lines 
have  obtained  the  results  expected 
from  their  efforts,  the  command- 
ing general  advances  his  reserve, 
and  directs  it  on  the  point  where 
the  victory  must  be  decided.  Then 
comes  the  turn  of  the  heavy  cet- 
alry.     The  enemy  has  succeeded 
in  resisting,  rallied,  and  is  prepar- 
ing for  an  attack  in  return,  assum- 
ing a  victorious  attitude ;  but  the 
regiments  of  cnirassiers  dash  before  their  exhausted  comrades, 
and  hurl  themselves  upon  the  foe.     They  break  tho  squares  of  the 
enemy,  trample  them  under  their  horses'  feet,  and  halting  on  the 
ensanguined  soil,  giving  point,  and  cutting  right  and  left,  recall, 
in  this  fierce  individual  combat,  the  celebi-ated  conflicts  of  the 
chivalry  of  other  days.     Woe  to  those  who  fall  before  a  chai'ge  of 
cavalry  I 
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VICTOIUA  BRIDGE. 

The  Victoria  Bridge  over  the  St. 
liawrence  will  certainly  be  the  most  re- 
raarkablo  work  of  tiie  kind  in  the  Cnn- 
adas,  we  might  say  in  the  whole  worid. 
It  reminds  as  of  some  of  the  old  Ro- 
man works,  such  as  the  ancient  aque- 
ducts which  span  the  valleys  of  Italy, 
in  their  grand  and  gigantic  proportions, 
more  than  of  an  ordinary  bridge  over  a 
river.  Wo  know  of  nothing  on  the 
continent  of  America,  nothing  on  tho 
continent  of  Europe,  which  approaches 
this  work  in  tho  grandeur  and  greatness 
of  its  design.  The  chain  pier  at  Brigh- 
ton, erected  by  Captain  Brown,  and 
etretehing  from  the  cliffs  out  into  tho 
sea,  was,  if  our  memory  serves  us  right- 
ly, one  of  the  first  of  those  light  and 
beautiful  structures.  The  suspension 
bridge  at  Hamracrsmitli,  by  the  same  en- 
gineer, and  the  Pont  des  Arts  at  Paris  fol- 
lowed, ami  about  the  same  time  the  Mc- 
nai  bridge  over  the  straits  of  that  name, 
connecting  tho  island  of  Anglcsca  with 
tho  Welsh  main.  The  Hungerford  sus- 
pension bridge  over  the  river  Thames, 
by  the  younger  Brunei,  for  foot  passen- 
gers, followed  ;  but  it  remained  for  the 
genius  of  Stephenson  to  devise  a  bridge 
which  should  CArry  the  ponderous 
weight  of  locomotives,  passenger  car- 
riages, luggage  vans,  and  mineral  and 
cattle  trucks  across  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
or  a  still  broader  river.  Mr.  Stephen- 
son adopted  the  tubular  form  after  careful  experiment,  as  the  one 
best  calculated  to  sustain  the  immense  pressure  to  wrii'-h  the 
bridge  would  be  exposed.  We  recollect  when  the  tubes  were 
floated  up  the  straits  to  the  proposed  site  of  the  Britannia  bridge 
upon  huge  decked  barges,  how  impossible  it  was  thought  it  would 
prove  to  raise  them  from  tho  level  of  the  water  to  an  altitude 
greater  than  that  of  the  highest  masts  of  the  largest  ship  that 
navigated  that  inlet  of  the  sea,  but  the  work  was  accomplished  by 


A   REGIMENT    ON   THE   MiUlGH. 


this  part,  at  the  rate  of  from  seven  to  ten  miles  an  hour.  The 
clear  distance  between  the  under  surface  of  the  centre  tnbc  and 
the  average  summer  level  of  the  river  is  to  be  sixty  feet,  and  the 
height  will  diminish  towards  either  side  with  a  grade  of  one  in 
one  hundred  and  thirty  or  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  the  mile  ; 
so  that  at  the  outer  or  river  edge  of  each  abutment,  the  height 
will  be  thirty-six  feet  above  the  summer  level.  On  the  2-tth  of 
July  last,  we  received   an  invitation  to  the  laying  of  the  first 


traffic  for  more  than  two  thousand 
years,  and  which  will  continue  to  exist 
as  monuments  of  the  skill  and  industry 
of  man.  It  is  a  thing  worthy  of  note, 
that  in  a  new  and  rising  country,  only 
known  to  civilized  men  for  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  monuments  should  arise 
to  mark  the  progress  of  tho  age,  and 
to  compete  in  the  world's  esteem  with, 
similar  works  constructed  two  or  three 
thousand  years  ago ;  and  if  the  rapid 
and  mighty  St.  Lawrence  is  mastered 
by  such  works,  then  indeed  is  the 
achievement  ono  worthy  to  be  chroni- 
cled. Unless  unforeseen  difficulties 
arise,  the  first  railway  train  will  pass 
over  the  broad  St.  Lawrence  by  the 
stmimer  of  1858.  The  commercial  ad- 
vantages will  consist  in  the  fact  that 
the  Victoria  bridge  will  bring  into  di- 
rect communication,  %vithout  break  of 
gnage  or  bulk,  the  exhaustless  products 
of  Canada  West,  and  of  Michigan,  BU- 
nois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  all  the  West^ 
em  States  of  the  Union.  Reciprocity 
will  have  opened  tho  door  to  interna- 
tional communication,  and  the  require- 
ments of  traffic  will  be  cheaply  and  ex- 
peditiously met  by  the  iron  road,  and 
its  tubular  bridge.  A  few  years  hence, 
and  this  very  bridge  will  become  ono  of 
the  greatest  attractions  to  the  tourist 
and  the  traveller.  Tho  Colossus  of 
Rhodes,  under  which  the  pigmy  shal- 
lops of  former  ages  could  pass,  was  es- 
teemed one  of  the  wonders  of  the  old  worid.  But  an  iron  bridge, 
spanning  a  river  Uvo  miles  in  width,  giving  safe  passage  to  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  weight  bct^'een  its  iron  sides,  and  permitting 
ships  of  the  largest  size  to  pass  beneath  its  elevated  arches,  is  an 
achievement  still  more  remarkable  for  the  new  world,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  young  giant  rising  in  the  West ;  and  Montreal  will 
hereafter  reap  much  of  the  benefit  which  must  follow  the  comple- 
tion of  so  mighty  a  work. — Toronto  Globe. 
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THE   AJMBULANCE. 


the  calculations  of  science,  without  the  aid  of  the  fabled  screw  of 
Archimedes,  and  the  ponderous  tubes,  one  after  another,  ascend- 
ed to  their  places,  and  an  iron  way  was  formed  over  the  mighty 
chasm.  The  success  of  the  engineer  in  the  building  of  the  Brit- 
antua  bridge  has  fully  justified  him  in  deciding  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  same  plan  for  the  Victoria  bridge,  which  will  be  constnict- 
cd  on  twenty-four  piers,  with  spans  or  spaces  for  the  navigation, 
exclusive  of  the  two  abutments  from  whence  the  tubes  spring  on 
either  side.  The  centre  space  or  span  wiU  be  three  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  wide,  and  each  of  the  other 
twenty-four  spans  will  be  two  hundred 
and  tiiventy  feet  wide.  The  width  of 
the  two  piers  nearest  to  eax^h  abatment 
will  be  fifteen  feet,  and  as  the  piers  ap- 
proach the  centre  span,  the  width  and 
strength  of  each  will  be  increased  un- 
til they  reach  the  two  centre  piers,  when 
it  will  amount  to  eighteen  feet.  The 
abutments  from  which  the  tubes  spring 
will  be  each  of  them  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  feet  long  and  ninety  feet  wide 
and  from  the  north  shore  of  the  St 
Lawrence  to  the  north  abutment  theie 
will  be  a  solid  stone  embankment  of 
rough  masonry,  twelve  hundred  feet  m 
length,  raised  like  an  artificial  rock,  to 
resist  the  cun'ent.  The  stone  embank 
ment  leading  from  the  south  shore  of 
the  river  to  the  south  abutment  will  1  e 
half  this  length,  or  six  hundred  feet 
The  length  of  the  bridge  itself  from 
abutment  to  abutment,  and  its  total 
length  from  river  bank  to  river  bank 
will  be  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  feet,  or  about  fifty  yards 
less  than  two  English  miles.  These 
enumerations  may  seem  tedious,  but 
they  are  necessary,  especially  to  those 
at  a  distance,  to  enable  the  mind  to 
grasp  the  magnitude  of  this  mighty 
causeway.  The  summer  average  depth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  varies  from  four- 
teen feet  near  the  centre,  to  four  feet 
near  the  banks,  and  the  current  runs  in 


stone  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  for  the  construction  of  the  first  pier 
of  the  bridge,  and  now  on  the  14th  of  September,  when  we  write, 
"Pier  No.  I  "  has  arisen  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river, 
and  the  process  of  binding  the  blocks  together  may  be  seen  and 
understood.  Each  stone  of  the  structure  is  clamped  to  its  fellow 
by  bands  of  iron,  and  the  interstices  are  filled  with  molten  lead 
and  the  strongest  Roman  cement.  The  result  will  be,  the  con- 
struction of  masonry  as  durable  as  that  of  the  Coliseum  or  the 
Appian  Way,  which  have  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  and  of 
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IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY. 

The  Gazette  Hebdomadaire  de  Medicine  ctde  Chimrgerie  gives 
an  account  of  some  experiments  equally  important  in  a  practical 
as  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  and  from  which  it  results  that 
air  passed  through  cotton  no  longer  possesses  fermentation  or 
putrefaction.  The  journal  describes  as  follows  the  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding of  t\vo  German  savans  who  have  made  these  experiments. 
The  apparatus  made  use  of  is  simply  composed  of  a  glass 
globe,  hermetically  closed  by  a  cork  covered  with  wax,  and 
provided  with  two  tubes,  one  of  which 
is  in  communication  with  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  filterer,  which  is  itself 
terminated  by  a  small  tube  at  right  an- 
gles. The  second  tube  serves  as  an  as- 
pirator ;  it  goes  do\vn  almost  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  globe,  and  communicates 
hermetically  with  a  gasometer.  The 
globe  contains  the  fermentable  sub- 
stance. Ascertaining  that  the  joints  are 
perfectly  closed,  the  globe  is  placed  in 
a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  wticre  it  is 
kept  imtil  the  tubes  of  communication 
have  become  hot,  when  a  second  exam- 
ination- takes  place  to  see  that  each  part 
is  hermetically  close,  and  then  the  cock 
of  the  aspirator  is  placed  so  that  the  wa- 
ter runs  drop  by  (i-op.  A  first  experi- 
ment was  made  on  muscular  meat  with 
water  added  ;  and  to  make  a  proper  cona- 
parison,  a  second  globe  was  placed  near 
containing  the  same  kind  of' meat,  and 
open  to  the  atmospheric  air.  At  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  the  matter  contained 
in  the  second  tube  was  in  a  complete 
state  of  putrefaction,  while  that  in  the 
other  globe,  which  only  received  the  fil- 
tered air  was  not  at  all  changed,  and 
when  at  the  end  of  twenty-three  days, 
the  apparatus  was  opened,  the  meat  was 
just  as  it  was  on  the  fii*st  day.  From 
these  experiments  it  results  that  meat 
recently  boiled,  and  together  -with 
fresh  broth,  may  be  kept  thwa  good  for 
several  weeks. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THE    VITALITY    OF    HOPE. 

BT  he:«et  t.  eiaxtos. 

IVe  iratched  thfe  pale  flower  entreatingly  beudlns 

Its  withering  leaves  to  the  streamlet  below, 
A  tribute  of  fragrance  all  eilently  pending, 

Tar  off  with  the  streamlet,  to  sweeten  its  flow- 
Tie  sunlight  had  shone  too  long  on  its  folding, 

And  the  spray  of  the  streamlet  had  nourished  it  not; 
Bnt  still,  in  the  cup  of  its  delicate  moulding, 

There  lay  a  rich  perfume  to  gladden  its  lot. 

Ttb  stood  in  the  forest,  while  darkly  aronnd  me 

The  shadows  of  evening  were  gathering  fast, — 
I've  stood  all  alone,  while  something  had  bound  me, 

Which  came  to  the  present,  but  lived  in  the  past — 
JC  seemed  like  a  spirit  from  out  the  dark  shadow 

Of  dreams,  that  have  slept  on  oblivion's  sea; 
And  f  lowly  it  came,  through  the  valley  and  meadow, 

To  keep  its  sad  trysting  in  silence  with  me. 

But  though  the  paJe  spirit  had  woke  frcan  its  slumbers, 

And  thought  with  its  magic  crept  into  my  bram, 
Though  many  a  dirge  came  on  with  its  numbers, 

And  sorrow  was  living  within  mc  a^in — 
Btill,  like  the  dark  embcra  when  fanned  into  glowing, 

A  halo  was  shed  o'er  the  gloom  of  my  life, 
As  darkly  and  swiftly  the  current  was  flowing, 

light  came  in  the  gloom,  peace  lived  in  the  strife! 

The  heart  may  grow  cold  in  its  winter  of  sorrow. 

Or  parched  in  the  glow  of  a  sunnier  day— 
The  past  may  be  dark ;  but  the  sky  of  to-mrarow 

Is  never  bereJl  of  its  promising  ray. 
Hope  flits  with  a  will-o'-the-wisp-ing  before  as, 

Still  pointing,  and  guiding,  wherever  we  go, 
If  swelling  life's  current — its  rainbow  is  o'er  us! 

If  ebbing  too  fast — there  is  hope  in  the  flow! 


[Truulated  from  the  French  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 


DIAMONDS. 


BT  ANNE    T.    TriLDPfi. 


I  CAS  comprehend  the  love  of  gold.  Gold  is  the  representar 
tive  of  all  the  pleasures,  and  enables  yon  to  purchase  them.  Bnt 
the  pleasure  of  possessing  diamonds — ^I  suppose  now  that  these 
diamonds  are  not  bought  expressly  to  sell  again — consists  in  this, 
that  others  see  glisten  upon  yon  hard  and  sparkling  pebbles,  of 
which  you  are  the  anxious  and  responsible  guardian.  A  few  years 
since,  on  the  occasion  of  a  celebrated  law-suit,  a  fashionable  lady, 
wrote  a  letter  which  the  law-snit  made  public.  "  Have  no  dia- 
monds/' said  she  to  a  friend;  "it  occasions  you  so  much  sorrow 
to  lose  tliem." 

In  saying  just  now,  the  pleasm^  of  possessing  diamonds  con- 
sists in  this,  that  others  see  glisten  upon  you  hard  and  sparkling 
pebbles,  I  spoke  only  the  truth.  Not  to  mention  the  pebbles  of 
the  Rhine,  of  Jlcdoc,  of  Alcncon  and  of  Bristol,  which,  suitably  cut, 
have  a  brilliancy,  especially  in  the  light,  which  may  deceive  the 
most  practised  eye,  ait  has  arrived  at  wondeifal  results  in  the  imi- 
tation of  diamonds.  Diamonds  are  made,  the  falsity  of  which 
can  be  recognized  by  a  professional  lapidary-  only  by  taking  them 
in  his  hand,  and  which  would  deceive  perfectly  in  the  attire  of 
a  woman.  Besides,  in  general  the  profession  of  lapidary  being 
one  of  the  least  studied,  because  it  demands  science,  the  num- 
ber of  lapidaries  to  be  met  T\-ith  in  the  world  is  very  limited, 
and  you  pass  your  life  in  admiring  and  coveting  diamonds  per- 
fectly false,  and  the  possessors  of  fine  diamonds  would  be  great- 
ly exposed,  if  they  would  run  the  risk,  to  he  deceived  in  their 
choice,  if  they  allowed  their  diamonds  to  be  imitated  and  the 
imitation  of  the  false  set  mounted  exactly  like  that  which  is 
really  of  so  great  value  ;  the  brilliancy,  the  lustre  are  the  same ; 
besides,  the  mannfactiirers  of  these  deceptive  tiinkets  take  great 
pains  to  give  to  their  productions — and  this  is  one  of  the  great- 
est difficulties  they  experience — certain  defects  wliich  most  fine 
diamonds  have,  and  which  are  not  found  in  the  false  ones.  The 
most  marked  characteristic  of  the  diamond  is  therefore  its 
hardness. 

"Well !  There  are  limits  to  this  hardness  which  the  ancients 
tliought  invincible,  whence  came  the  name  of  diamonds  {ad- 
ainas)f  nnconquerable.  The  Fathere  of  Trevoux,  in  an  article 
on  the  diamond,  say,  "  It  is  an  error  to  believe  that  the  dia- 
mond resists  the  hammer ;  a  lapidary  can  break  as  many  as  one 
18  willing  to  pay  for." 

But  meanwhile  these  same  Withers  were  not  enemies  of  the 
marvellous,  and  quarrelled  violently  ^\ith  Eeaamcr  fur  proving 
that  the  sphinx  atropos,  n  buttci-fly  which  has  on  its  hack  the 
figure  of  a  death's  head,  is  not  the  sign  of  the  celestial  anger,  as 
had  been  publicly  declared  even  in  the  eighteenth  centurj-.  These 
fathers  added  that  the  diamond  is  unchanged  by  fire. 

The  diamond  put  in  a  cnu-ible  and  applied  to  reverberated 
fire,  hums  and  disappears  entirely.  This  combustion  was  ex- 
perimented upon  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
experiments  were  repeated  publicly  in  1771  and  1772  by  M.  M. 
]Roux,  Darcet,  Cadet,  Gassiconrt  and  others,  and  they  had  not 
then  means  of  combustion  as  powerful  as  those  since  discov- 
ered. In  fine,  science  has  acquired  the  certainty  that  the  dia- 
mond is  pure  crystallized  carbon.  In  mineralogy,  it  is  now 
placed  in  the  list  of  combustibles ;  it  is  the  most  brilliant  as 
well  aa  the  most  useless  of  the  members  of  this  family. 

I  can  comprehend  the  veneration  cherished  by  the  ancients  for 
the  diamond,  wliich  they  did  not  know  how  to  cut  and  wore  in 
the  rough,  that  is  to  say,  T\-ith  little  brilliancy.  They  thought  it 
the  only  unalterable  substance  in  nature,  and  that  the  attacks  of 


steel  and  fire  were  powerless  against  it ;  they  believed  that  the 
diamond  was  a  preservative  against  all  kinds  of  poison  and  ven- 
om, and  even  a  safeguard  of  virtue.  I  can  comprehend,  I  say, 
that  the  ancients,  imbued  with  these  ideas,  should  have  attached 
great  value  to  the  diamond ;  but  with  us,  who  have  long  ago 
substituted  other  credulities  for  these,  nothing  remains  to  the 
diamond  but  its  hardness,  in  the  limits  we  have  just  assigned  to  it. 
If  yon  tell  me  that  a  natural  production  is  more  valuable  than 
a  production  of  art,  I  reply,  first,  this  is  not  always  your  opin- 
ion ;  in  painting,  in  sculpture,  reproduction  brought  to  a  certain 
point  of  perfection,  which  necessarily  is  always  incomplete,  a  box 
of  onions,  worth  three  sons,  may  he  made  worth  ten  thousand 
francs  if  it  is  imitated,  and  signed  with  certain  names  ;  secondly, 
the  natural  diamond  requiiTs  human  industry.',  not  alone  to 
wrest  it  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  without  himian  art  it 
would  be  far  from  showing  that  brilliancy  which  constitutes  its 
real  charm  and  those  rays  which  decompose  the  prism. 

A  rough  diamond  is  not  transparent,  it  is  scarcely  ti'anslucent. 
Authors  were  not  agreed  on  this  point,  when,  in  1456  or  1476, 
Louis  de  Berquen,  of  Bruges,  discovered  the  method  of  polish- 
ing the  diamond  by  itself.  This  is  not  all.  Those  fires  which 
agreeably  dazzle  the  eye  are  duo  to  art ;  diamonds  are  cut  as 
rose  diamonds  or  brilliants. 

A  rose  diamond  terminates  on  the  upper  side  in  a  point  of  six 
facets  ;  other  facets  are  cut  at  the  sides  ;  underneath  is  a  plane 
surface. 

Cut  as  a  brilliant,  the  diamond  presents  a  table  composed  of 
facets,  whose  reunion,  in  the  language  of  lapidaries,  is  called 
lace.  These  facets,  inclined  at  different  angles,  are  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty-three.  The  under  side  of  the  stone  presents  twen- 
ty-five facets  ;  the  coiTespondcncc  of  the  upper  and  under  facets 
combines  to  multiply  the  reflections  and  produce  the  refraction 
of  light. 

The  diamond  called  nattiral,  is  therefore,  like  the  false  dia- 
mond, the  work  of  art.  The  lapidaries  even  call  "  natural  dia- 
monds "  those  which  are  not  easily  susceptible  of  cutting  and 
polishing.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  intrinsic  merit  of  diamonds, 
that  wliich  is  peculiarly  their  own,  which  they  do  not  sliare  "tsith 
other  bodies,  is  a  certain  hardness ;  all  the  other  qualities  are 
found  elsewhere.  We  may  for  the  present  add  their  rarity ; 
but  this  may  change  at  any  moment. 

In  1738,  diamonds  were  discovered  in  Brazil.  Until  then  it 
was  tliought  that  they  were  to  be  foimd  only  in  the  East  Indies, 
The  Portuguese  fleet  brought  in  tliis  single  year  more  than 
thirty-five  kilogrammes.  The  lapidaries  and  possessors  of  dia- 
monds became  alai-med.  All  kinds  of  evil  rumors  and  calum- 
nies were  circulated  against  the  new  diamonds ;  the  great  ob- 
jection, and  this  supports  my  assertion  of  what  is  the  sole  char- 
acteristic peculiar  to  tlic  diamond,  the  great  objection  was,  that 
the  Brazilian  stones  were  not  as  hard  as  the  Oriental.  They 
pretended  to  caU  them  Portuguese  diamonds.  But  the  truth  had 
its  weight,  and  it  was  at  last  established  that  the  Brazilian  dia- 
monds were  genuine,  as  hard  as  those  of  the  East  and  precise- 
ly the  same.  Prom  the  moment  the  equal  hardness  of  the  new 
comers  was  established,  the  price  of  other  diamonds  fell. 

I  can  understand  that  the  hardness  of  stones  is  of  some  im- 
portance when  they  are  wanted  to  build  bridges,  fortifications 
and  viaducts  for  railroads ;  bnt  when  they  are  to  be  used  as 
ear-drops,  this  quality  does  not  seem  indispensable. 

The  most  celehi-ated  diamonds-:-large  diamonds — have  defects 
which  fictitious  diamonds  imitate  only  through  complaisance, 
and  in  order  not  to  he  more  beautiful  than  nature  ;  there  are 
fla^y  and  dull  diamonds.  Two  grave  defects  are  the  points  and 
the  gendarmes.  The  points  are  grains  of  black  or  red  sand,  the 
gendarmes  are  larger  gi'ains. 

Accounts  differ  as  to  the  weight  of  celebrated  diamonds.  Thus 
the  large  diamond  of  Kiissia  is  valncd,  by  divers  authors  at  divei-s 
weights,  which  vary  from  a  hundred  and  ninety-five  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  carats.  This  diamond  is  very  defective. 
There  is  one  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  weighing,  it  is 
said,  a  hundred  and  thirty-nine  and  one  half  carats  ;  but  it  is  of  a 
vellowish  hue.  The  Sancv,  belonging  to  Prance,  is  very  fine,  but 
it  weighs  only  fifty-five  carats.  Lapidaries  say  that  it  is  of  finer 
water  than  the  Regent,  which  weighs  a  hundred  and  thirt>--six 
and  a  quarter  carats,  but  which,  according  to  this  appreciation  of 
the  Sancy,  fails  in  respect  to  the  water,  that  is  to  say,  limpidity. 
The  diamond  of  the  Great  Mosul,  which  weighs  tivo  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  carats,  is  cut  as  a  rose,  which  diminishes  its  value. 

Three  of  these  diamonds  have  a  history.  The  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  bought  for  Louis  XV.  the  diamond  called  the  Regent, 
was  at  first  frightened  at  the  value  of  this  diamond,  stolen  from 
the  environs  of  Golconda  by  an  employee  of  the  mines,  and  al- 
readv  offered  in  vain  to  several  sovereigns.  The  difficulty  of  sell- 
ing it  induced  the  proprietor  to  lower  his  pretensions,  which  in 
turn  induced  the  regent  to  make  the  purchase  in  which  Law  as- 
sisted much  by  smoothing  away  the  difficulties.  It  cost  two 
millions  ;  the  proprietor  reserving  to  himself  the  cuttings  which 
formed  several  fine  diamonds.  It  is  estimated  at  much  more. 
This  diamond  is  also  called  the  Pitt,  from  the  Englishman  who 
was  the  medium  of  the  sale. 

Here  is  the  history  of  the  Sancy.  Not  having  followed  these 
diamonds  in  their  peregrinations,  I  relate  it  on  the  faith  of  anoth- 
er. The  Sancy  was  found  beside  the  corpse  of  Charles  the  Rash, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  killed,  some  say  at  the  battle  of  Morat,  in 
1476,  others,  under  tlie  walls  of  Xancy,  in  1477.  It  was  sold  for 
a  crown  to  a  curate  by  the  soldier  who  found  it,  then  passed  at 
various  prices  through  the  hands  of  a  Duke  of  Florence,  then  to 
the  King  of  Portugal,  in  partibuSj  a  refugee  in  France,  when  Por- 
tugal was  imder  the  dominion  of  Spain.  The  latter  sold  it  to 
Nicholas  Harlay  de  Sancy,  for  the  sum  of   seventy  thousand 


francs.  Others  say  that  Sancy  bought  it  at  Constantinople.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Sancy  owned  this  diamond,  when,  in  order  to  aid 
Henry  IV.  in  a  great  lack  of  money  during  tlie  war,  he  wished 
to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews  of  Metz,  in  pledge.  He 
sent  a  confidential  servant  to  Paris  for  it.  The  environs  of  Paris 
were  not  s;ife  in  times  of  civil  war.  The  servant  was  killed  and 
bnricd  by  some  peasants.  Finding  that  he  did  not  return,  his 
master,  whom  he  had  told  what  he  would  do  in  case  he  should 
be  attacked,  found  the  place  of  his  burial,  opened  the  tomb  first 
and  the  man  aften\'ards,  and  recovered  the  diamond,  which  this 
faitliful  servant  had  swallowed.  This  diamond,  restored  at  the 
close  of  the  civil  war,  was  purchased  of  the  family  by  the  Dtike 
of  Orleans,  regent,  for  the  crown  of  France. 
"  The  third  history  is  that  of  the  large  diamond,  which  waa 
bought  in  1772,  by  Catherine  the  Great,  for  200,000  florins  and  a 
life  annuity  to  a  Greek  prince.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
diamond,  called  the  Mountain,  or  the  Mountain  of  the  Moon, 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  said  prince.  A  Frenchman,  a  grena- 
dier of  the  Indian  battahon,  was  touched  by  the  grace  of  Brah- 
ma ;  he  read  the  Vegas,  studied  the  Hindoo  theology,  then  de- 
serted, and  after  the  requisite  purification  in  the  Ganges,  ended  by 
becoming  a  priest  in  the  temple  of  Brahma,  charged  especially 
to  sweep  the  temple  and  dust  the  gods.  His  vocation  must  have 
been  strong  to  have  induced  a  grenadier  to  live  on  water  and 
vegetables. 

One  of  the  gods  dusted  by  the  grenadier,  Vishnoo  or  Sciva, 
had  two  diamond  eyes  of  unparalleled  brilliancy.  Whether  the 
diet  did  not  agree  with  the  constitution  of  the  grenadier,  or  wheth- 
er he  regretted  his  absence  from  his  country,  he  suddenly  aban- 
doned his  worship  of  Brahma  and  his  sacerdotal  functions.  One 
moniing  he  was  not  to  be  found,  but  Vishnoo  had  but  one  eye. 
It  was  thought  that  the  grenadier  had  wished  to  carry  away  a  sou- 
venir of  the  holy  life  which  he  had  led  in  the  temple.  He  fled  to 
the  English,  who  sent  him  to  Madras  where  he  embarked  for  Eu- 
rope. He  sold  the  eye  of  Vishnoo  to  a  captain,  from  whom  it 
passed  to  a  Jew,  thence  to  a  Greek  prince  and  finally  it  was  sold 
to  the  Empress  Catherine. 

Some  persons  think  that  the  large  diamond,  the  Mountain  of 
Light,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  must  have  been 
the  other  eye  of  Vishnoo,  wliich  in  that  case  would  be  blind,  like 
Destiny,  Fortune  and  other  divinities  of  high  rank.  In  this  case, 
the  priests  of  Brahma  may  congratulate  themselves  on  the  mira- 
cle obtained  by  their  prayers,  a  miracle  in  consequence  of  wliich 
the  god  has  ceased  to  be  one-eyed. 

Diamonds  come  from  India  and  Brazil,  and  are  sometimes 
fomid  almost  at  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  earth  which  con- 
tains them  is  a  clayey,  ferru^noos  sandstone,  mingled  with  silex  ; 
oftenest,  they  are  enveloped  in  little  earthy  lumps.  A  river 
which  empties  into  the  Ganges  also  brings  down  some  diamonds. 

There  are  yellow  diamonds,  rose-colored  diamonds,  green  dia- 
monds, blue  diamonds  and  diamonds  almost  black. 

This  is  the  method  of  estimating  the  value  of  a  diamond :  the 
weight  of  the  stone  is  multiplied  by  itself,  then  by  the  price  of  a 
carat.  Thus,  supposing  the  value  of  a  diamond  of  one  carat  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  the  usual  price,  a  diamond  of  six 
carats  will  not  cost  six  times  a  hundred  and  fiftj-  francs,  that  is  to 
say,  nine  hundred  fi-ancs,  but  five  thousand  four  hundred  francs, 
the  calculation  being  made  thus  :  the  diamond  weighs  six  carats, 
then  six  times  six  is  thirty-six,  thirty-six  multiplied  by  a  hundi'ed 
and  fifty  is  five  thousand  four  hundred.  But  beyond  a  certain 
weight,  they  are  no  longer  computed  thus  ;  the  price  is  fixed  by 
the  desire  of  the  purchaser  or  the  necessities  of  the  seller. 

A  diamond,  vriih  or  i^-ithout  defect,  varies  in  the  price  by  carat : 
at  an  equal  weight,  a  diamond  cut  as  a  rose  costs  less  dear  than  a 
diamond  cut  as  a  brilliant, 

Jeanne  of  Naples,  having  adopted  her  cousin  Charles  de  Du- 
ras,  had  at  the  same  time  bequeathed,  in  1380,  her  kingdom  of 
Naples  to  Louis  of  Anjou,  son  of  John  II,  This  prince  set  out 
to  take  possession  of  his  legacy,  but  spent  his  time  in  causing 
himself  to  be  crowned  liing  of  Sicily  by  Poi>e  Clement  VII. 
When  he  arrived,  he  found  that  Charles  de  Diiras,  more  impc- 
ticnt,  had  caused  his  cousin  to  be  sti-anglcd,  and  had  succeeded 
her.  Louis  of  Anjou  had  many  diamonds,  which  he  showed  with 
complacency.  One  day  when  he  was  displaying  them  to  a  Ger- 
man general,  named  Rodolphe,  the  latter  asked  him  if  tlie^e  etones 
yielded  him  any  revenue. 

"  They  are  of  great  value,"  said  the  Dokeof  Anjon,  "bnt  they 
bring  me  in  nothing." 

"  Well !"  said  Rodolphe,  "  in  the  matter  of  stones,  I  am  better 
off"  than  yon.  I  have  but  two,  they  cost  me  only  ten  florins, 
and  they  bring  me  in  two  hundred  every  year.  They  are  tho 
stones  of  my  mill." 

Plinv  says  that  in  his  times  tho  women  did  not  go  out  without 
jewels  anv  more  than  a  consul  went  out  without  fasces.  In  the 
feast  of  Triraalcyon,  a  guest,  I  know  not  which,  says  that  the  jewels 
of  his  wife  have  exhausted  his  patrimony.  "  If  I  have  a  daughter," 
says  he,  "  I  will  cut  off  her  ears  as  soon  as  she  is  bom,  to  avoid 
bcinf'  rained  myself  first,  and  afterwards  my  son-in-law,  by  the 
purchase  of  ear-rings." 

The  rabbis  asserted  that  Eve  had  her  ears  pierced  on  leaving 
the  terrestrial  Paradise,  in  token  of  servitude  and  subjection  to 
man.  The  women  have  since  revenged  themselves  for  this  mark 
of  infamy  by  compeUing  the  men  to  suspend  to  their  ears  dia- 
monds which  they  must  earn  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  The 
golden  calf  worshipped  by  the  Jews,  was  made  wholly  of  the  ear- 
rings of  the  Israehtish  women.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  read 
the  account  attentively.  It  is  to  he  foimd  in  the  thuty-second 
chapter  of  Exodus. 

But,  apropos  to  the  ear-rings  of  the  Israelitish  women,  there 
arose  another  quarrel  which  was  less  fatal  in  its  consequences,  be- 
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cause  savans  have  no  armies  at  their  disposal,  and  mnst  fight  their 
battles  ivitli  ink  and  the  tT\-enty-four  Icttci-s  of  the  nlph;ibct. 

In  17 — ,  M.  Huct,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  was  comnnssioncd  to 
decide  a  stiongly  disputed  (Question.  A  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Amsterdam  had  dai"ed  to  maintain  that  the  present  of- 
fered to  Rebecca  by  the  servant  of  Abraham  was  not  ear-rings,  as 
abnost  all  ti'anslators  have  rendered  it,  but  a  nose  ornament ;  huge 
pamphlets  and  violent  invectives  had  been  already  exchanged. 
The  judgment  of  the  savant  Huet  is  I'ceorded  at  length  ;  he  de- 
cided for  the  ornament  for  the  nose,  and  settled  it  that  the  Is- 
raelitish  women  not  only  wore  lings  and  jewels  in  tlieir  cai^s, 
but  also  in  their  noses. 

I  have  seen  a  man  who  possessed  a  ring  as  wonderful  as  that 
of  Gygcs  which  rendered  him  invisible.  When  the  stone,  which 
was  a  very  lai-go  and  fine  diamond,  sparkled,  his  gray  haii^,  his 
common-place  featui-cs,  his  vulgar  manners,  his  foolishness,  all 
disappeared,  and  he  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  women,  adorned 
with  all  the  qualities  in  which  he  was  deficient.  This  diamond 
is  not  hke  those  of  the  Duke  of  Anjon ;  it  brings  in  a  great 
revenue,  not  in  money,  but  in  conquests.  He  has  had  made  a 
certain  number  of  rings  exactly  like  the  one  he  wears  ;  but  each 
of  these  rings  is  ornamented  vdih  a  false  diamond,  so  perfect  an 
imitation  that  he  himself  can  recognize  his  own  only  by  a  slight 
defect  which  is  not  found  in  the  artificial  diamonds.  He  promises 
this  diamond,  then  gives  one  of  the  other  lings.  I  have  been  as- 
sured tliat  there  are  in  Paiis  thirty  ladies  who  display  on  their 
hands,  with  i-emarkablo  assurance,  a  false  diamond  given  by 
Mm.  Others  have  received  them,  hut  do  not  wear  them  :  they  are 
those  who  having  attempted  to  sell  them,  discovered  their  falsity. 
The  famous  Madame  Tiquct,  who,  in  the  times  of  Louis  XIV. 
had  a  celebrated  law-suit,  was  the  daughter  of  a  librarian  named 
earlier,  who  had  bequeathed  her  five  hundi-cd  thousand  francs,  a 
large  sum,  especially  for  tho  times,  and  as  much  to  a  brother,  a 
captain  in  the  guards. 

An  orphan  at  fifteen,  rich,  handsome,  she  did  not  want  for  suit- 
ors. M.  Tiquet,  counsellor  of  Parliament,  having  sent  her,  on 
her  birthday,  a  bouquet  in  which  large  diamonds  formed  the  heart 
of  the  roses,  JIademoiselle  Carlier  was  dazzled  by  this  magnifi- 
cence, and  recompensed  him  by  choosing  him  from  among  his 
rivals.  But,  after  the  mamage  it  was  discovered  that  the  fortune 
of  M.Tiquet  was  very  small,  that  the  famous  bouquet  of  diamonds, 
rained  at  fifteen  thousand  crowns,  had  been  purchased  on  credit, 
and  paid  for  with  the  fortune  of  her  whom  it  had  allured.  Tliis 
revelatiou  troubled  Madame  Tiquet,  who  saw  herself  obliged  to 
diminish  her  retinue.  A  misunderstanding  arose  bet^veen  them. 
Madame  Tiquet  withdi-ew  her  propertj'.  M.  Tiquet,  denouncing 
a  liaison  between  his  wife  and  a  captain  of  the  guai'ds,  called 
Montgeorge,  obtained  from  the  king  a  lettre  de  cachet  for  her  im- 
prisonment. But  he  wished  to  have  the  pleasure  of  showing  it  to 
her.  She  wrested  it  from  liis  hands  and  threw  it  into  the  fire. 
"When  M.  Tiquet  requested  another,  it  was  refused  him.  They 
lived,  however,  in  the  same  house,  but  in  separate  apartments. 

One  evening,  M.  Tiquet  wag  pierced  by  five  stabs  \vith  a  knife 
but  did  not  die.  The  assassin,  an-eated,  confessed  that  ho  had 
acted  at  the  instigation  of  Madame  Tiquet,  who  nt  last  acknowl- 
edged all.  "  The  court;  and  the  city,"  say  contemporary  me- 
moirs, in  speaking  of  the  execution  of  Madame  Tiquet,  "  were 
present  at  the  spectacle."  Madame  Tiquet  was  beheaded,  and  a 
domestic,  the  instrument  of  tho  crime,  was  hnng. 

Chemistry,  which  calls  a  cat  a  cat,  despoils  precious  stones  of 
their  names,  almost  all  harmonious,  to  give  them  those  of  the 
substances  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  diamond  is  called 
pure  carbon  ;  ruby,  alumina  ;  the  emerald,  silicate  of  glucine  and 
alnmine  ;  the  opal,  hydrate  of  silex  ;  the  topaz,  flnatc  of  alumina  ; 
the  garnet,  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime  ;  the  turquoise,  aluminous 
phosphate. 

The  emerald  owes  its  green  color  to  the  oxide  of  chrome. 
Other  stones  receive  theirs  from  other  oxides. 

The  diamond  did  not  figure  in  the  number  of  precious  stones 
which  ornamented  the  breast-plate  of  the  high  priests  officiating 
in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.* 

A  day  will  come,  which  is  not,  perhaps,  far  distant,  when  a 
Cahfornia  of  diamonds  will  be  discovered,  a  day  in  which  these 
assuming  pebbles  will  have  only  their  real  and  reasonable  value. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  woman  of  fashion  who  said,  "  Have  no  dia- 
monds, it  occasions  so  much  regret  to  lose  them."  She  might 
have  added,  "  And  it  is  very  troublesome  to  keep  them."  In  fact, 
the  possessors  of  diamonds  are  in  perpetual  fear  and  anxiety  ; 
the  stories  of  robbers  disturb  them  much  more  than  others.  On 
a  joumev,  they  are  uneasy  about  their  diamonds  ;  they  have  con- 
secrated themselves  to  the  guardianship  of  those  stones,  as  did 
the  dragon  who  guarded  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides, 
and  who,  the  fable  says,  was  horribly  weary  of  its  task. 

Notice  that  diamonds  arc  objects  which  please  the  eye  only,  and 
those  who  wear  them  do  not  see  them,  that  others  ei^'oy  this  pleas- 
ure, when  they  have  sense  enough  not  to  associate  with  it  a  regret. 
The  women  who  possess  diamonds  to  feast  the  glances  of  oth- 
ers upon  them,  submit,  besides  the  aforesaid  anxieties,  to  divers 
tasks,  some  onerous,  others  slavish ;  to  fasten  them  to  the  head, 
the  ears,  etc.,  and  to  unfasten  them,  to  lock  them  up  carefully, 
and  from  time  to  rime  change  the  mounting  and  the  airange- 
ment ;  to  be  careful  not  to  lose  them  when  dancing,  to  brood  over 
their  diamonds  with  the  jealous  tenderness  of  a  terrified  hen. 
And  what  respect,  what  worship,  what  religion  for  these  stones  ! 
A  woman,  Cleopatra,  once  dared  to  destroy  a  jxiarl,  and  she  has 
never  been  pardoned  for  this  scandalous  prodigality.  All  histo- 
rians have  related  the  fact,  and  reproached  her  for  it.  It  is  nearly 
nineteen  centuries  since,  and  this  is  the  only  example  of  snch  a 
sacrilege,  and  it  is  still  spoken  of  with  surprise  and  indignation. 
•  TMe  is  a  mifitafee,  if  the  Eaglieh  tranfllatiOB  is  a  correct  one. 


[^ritton  for  Gleajon's  Piftoriiil.] 
A  TUrXDER  SHOWER. 

BT   GRACE  FLETCnnU 

Patter,  patter,  come  tho  nvindrops,  falling  thick  .iniong  the  eaves, 
On  the  tender,  epringmg  grafscs,  and  tho  newly  budding  leaves, 
With  a  mellow,  mournful  niUEic,  and  an  echoing  refrain, 
like  old  songs  wo  listened  long  ago,  that  ne'er  shall  sound  again. 
And  tho  aKure  sky  has  vanished,  and  thick  clouds  of  iron  gray 
Follow  fast  apon  their  uLstcrs,  whose  wliitc  robes  have  glimccd  away. 

From  the  secret  inner  temple,  heavy  thunders  mutt«ring  loud, 

Socm  a  token  of  that  battle  fought  one  day  beyond  the  cloud, 

'\\lK'n  the  great  archangel,  Michael,  with  the  lost  diKputcd  doom, 

And  tho  SAvord  of  God  came  Hashing  through  tho  half  Eg>'ptian  gloom; — 

Down  a  serried  host  of  raindrops  rush,  hot  driven  by  the  wlnd^ 

Like  tho  rear-guard  of  an  army,  flying  fast  from  foca  behind. 

Tliirkcr.  faster  fhlls  the  torrent,  and  tho  lightning  cleaves  tho  cloud, 
And  again  tho  distant  thunder  roars  and  echoes  long  and  loud, — 
And  the  great  black  drops  are  dancing  to  the  wind's  wild  melody, 
While  the  elements  ai-c  mingling  in  a  prean  loud  and  free; 
And  the  stormy  sky  holds  likeness,  while  athwart  tha  thick  clouds  roll, 
To  tho  restless,  wild  commotion  of  a  troubled  human  soul. 

One  great  drop,  down-fiying  swiftly,  breaks  upon  tho  jutting  wall, — 

Like  the  swarthy  son  of  Juno,  lamed  on  Lemnos  by  his  fall; 

While  another,  and  another,  follow  quickly  in  the  train, 

Meet,  and  touch,  and  pass  each  other,  down  the  crystal  window-pane, 

And  a  mimic  sea  ha.';  gathered  on  the  porch  before  the  door, 

That  rolleth  like  the  sea  of  life,  for  neither  finds  a  shore. 

Sec,  the  rain  foils  slower,  slower,  and  tho  thunder  mutters  low-, 

And  the  jagged  hghtning  flashes  far  less  quickly  como  and  go, — 

The  wild  wind,  hushed  to  silence,  passes  by  without  a  moan, 

And  the  merry  birds  commence  anew,  a  clearer,  wilder  tone; 

Fiom  the  leaves  the  drops  arc  falling,  from  the  blue  the  clouds  are  rolled, 

And  the  dripping  earth  cries  '-largess!''  and  the  sun  showers  down  hia  gol 


[Written  for  Glcason's  Pictorial.] 

NOTES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 
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BT     F.     GLEASON. 


Padua — Horee-races — Bologna — Milan — Cathedral — St.Carlo — Theatre — Arena. 

"We  left  Venice  on  a  calm,  bright  morning — it  was  the  Sabbath, 
and  my  thoughts  wandered  to  the  sacred  obsen'ance  of  the  day  in 
a  New  England  community.  The  cars  took  us  over  the  long 
bridge  which  connects  Venice  ^vith  the  main  land  with  dizzy 
rapidity,  and  landed  us  in  a  couple  of  hours  at  Padua,  that  ancient 
city  of  traditions  and  romantic  legends.  It  is  the  oldest  city  in 
the  north  of  Italy — a  fact  that  the  most  casual  observer  would  be 
apt  to  note  from  its  antique  and  rusty  look,  and  the  ancient  char- 
acter of  its  architecture.  With  a  population  of  some  forty  thou- 
sand souls,  the  place  seems  to  be  at  a  stand-still ;  and  I  doubt  if  it 
has  changed  in  character  or  number  of  inhabitants  for  the  last 
century.  Long  rows  of  arches  support  the  houses,  the  sidewalks 
being  formed  beneatli  the  arches,  and  ah  air  of  cold,  rusty  neglect 
being  the  general  aspect. 

I  happened  to  arrive  here  on  the  day  of  the  annual  races,  and 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  witnessed  the  gallant  struggle  of 
the  horses  on  the  race-course.  Thousands  assembled  to  witness 
the  display,  including  either  sex  and  all  ages  and  occupations, 
from  the  grandee  to  the  beggar,  and  a  perfect  Babel  of  voices 
ining  upon  the  ear.  At  first,  I  wondered  how  such  a  disorderly 
throng  could  ever  be  brought  into  shape  so  as  to  permit  the  races 
to  proceed,  for  even  the  track  itself  was  crowded  by  the  people  in 
dense  masses  ;  but  they  have  a  summary  way  of  doing  things  here. 
At  the  firing  of  a  gim,  a  troop  of  cavalry  dashed  full  charge  at  the 
mob,  and  the  track  was  cleared  in  an  instant,  and  the  bounds  set. 
Then  followed  the  race-horses,  led  around  the  course  for  the 
inspection  of  the  spectators,  and  then  commenced  the  contest  of 
speed.  It  waj?  a  truly  exhilarating  sight — gallantly  contended  for 
were  the  prize  flags  by  the  stiiiggling  horses  and  expert  riders. 

I  had  engaged  an  intelligent  and  experienced  courier  at  Venice 
to  travel  with  me  through  Italy  and  Switzerland ;  and  by  his 
advice,  I  purchased  at  Padua  a  travelling  caniage,  and  made 
arrangements  for  relays  of  post-horses  at  each  station  upon  the 
route  I  proposed  to  visit,  the  carriage  being  easil}-  disposed  of  at 
the  close  of  the  journey.  In  this  mode,  I  travelled  from  Padua  to 
Bologna,  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  miles  an  hour,  changing  horses 
every  hour  and  a  half,  a  day  sufficing  for  the  accompli sliment  of 
the  trip.  Bologna  is  a  city  of  some  seventy  odd  thousand  inhab- 
itants, and  is  set  dovrn  as  measuring  two  miles  in  length  by  one  in 
breadth.  Like  Padua,  this  city  wears  a  most  ancient  aspect — 
gloomy  and  antique  to  my  eye,  the  streets  being  irregular  and 
veiy  narrow.  The  place  is  famous  for  one  tiling,  at  least,  having 
fumislied  six  popes  to  Rome,  and  nearly  one  hundi-ed  cardinals. 
I  passed  many  a  long  hour  in  perambulating  its  crooked  thorough- 
fares, and  noring  its  various  peculiarities. 

At  last,  having  prepared  to  start  for  Florence,  I  despatched  my 
courier  to  the  office  of  the  police  for  my  passport,  but  was  soon 
surprised  by  his  hasty  return  and  infonnation  that  the  ©fricial 
advised  us  not  to  post  in  that  direction,  as  the  cholera  was  raging 
fearfully  there,  and  tliat  I  would  be  obliged  to  undergo  a  quaran- 
tine of  ten  days  on  leaving  Florence  for  any  other  portion  of  the 
country.  This,  of  coni-sc,  I  could  not  lay  myself  liable  to  ;  and  as 
the  cholera  was  raging  with  equal  violence  at  Naples  and  Rome, 
I  was  obliged  to  forego  the  purpose  of  visiting  these  cities.  Noth- 
ing was  left  for  me  now,  but  to  take  a  "  fresh  departure  "  for  some 
other  point.  This  I  did,  directing  my  courier  to  have  our  pass- 
ports vised  for  Milan,  by  the  way  of  Panna,  and  two  long  days 
were  consumed  in  posting  thus  from  Bologna  to  Milan ;  the  mo- 
notony of  the  route  varied  some  dozen  timec  a  day  by  the  chang- 
ing of  horses,  and  the  peculiar  lif*-^  ind  scenery  that  surround  the 


post-stations.     I  can  compare  this  mode  of  travelling  to  nothing 
in  the  United  States. 

Milan,  in  point  of  splendor,  was  once  the  second  city  of  Italy — 
filled  with  temples,  baths,  theatres,  and  all  the  structures  requisite 
to  tho  dignirv'  of  a  great  capital ;  but  this  glory  has  departed. 
Under  the  rule  of  tho  Visconti  and  Sforza,  Milan  attained  a 
state  of  gi'cat  prosperity,  and  became  celebrated  for  its  mantifac- 
tures  of  armor,  dress  and  ornaments.  It  then  set  the  fashion  to 
the  rest  of  Eui'ope ;  hence  the  word  millinei:  The  wall  or  ram- 
part which  encircles  Milan,  was  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  1555. 
Around  the  outside  of  this  wall  runs  what  is  called  the  Strada  di 
Circonvallazione,  a  circular  street  of  over  seven  miles  in  length, 
forming  a  fine  drive.  Tlie  city  has  ten  gates  ;  on  tlie  north  side 
is  the  Porta  Comasina,  erected  Ijy  the  merchants  of  Milan,  a  doric 
arch  sui-monntcd  by  four  large  figures  representing  the  four  rivers, 
Po,  Ticino,  Adda  and  the  Olona. 

The  principal  object  of  interest  is  the  catliedral  [sec  engraving, 
page  252.]  The  first  stone  of  the  present  cathedral  was  laid  in 
1386.  The  building  of  the  same  has  been  often  intemxpted,  and 
bes,  when  resumed,  been  often  canicd  on  slowly ;  and  it  is  yet 
unfinished.  The  cast  end,  or  apsis,  which  forms  five  sides  of  an 
octagon,  is  probably''  the  most  ancient,  or  original  portion  of  the 
struetm'c.  It  is  calculated  that  the  niches  and  pinnacles  of  the  ex- 
terior will  require  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  statues ;  of 
these  about  three  thousand  arc  executed.  A  staircase  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  steps,  at  the  west  comer  of  the  south  transept, 
led  me  to  tho  roof.  Here  steps  upon  flying  buttresses  present  an 
ascent  to  the  different  levels.  Two  stau-cases,  winding  in  a 
turret  of  open  tracery,  brought  me  to  the  platform  of  the  octagon  ; 
and  a  similar  staircase  in  the  spire  conducted  me  to  the  gallery  at 
the  foot  of  the  pyramid  which  crowns  it.  From  this  gallery  I  had 
a  good  view  of  the  city,  and  tho  plain  of  of  Lombardy,  studded 
with  cities  and  villages,  and  the  whole  walled  in  by  the  snowy- 
Alps.  The  ground  plan  of  the  cathedral  is  a  Larin  cross.  Tho 
body  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  four  aisles,  by  four  ranges  of  co- 
lossal clustered  pillai-s,  with  nine  inter-columniations.  The  length 
of  the  cathedral  is  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet,  and  t^vo  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  feet  broad.  Numerous  monuments,  tomba, 
chapels  and  altars  arc  contained  in  this  chnrch. 

Beneath  the  choir  is  a  lower  church,  in  which  sen'ice  is  celebra- 
ted during  tlic  winter  season.  From  this  is  the  entrance  into  tho 
chapel  of  St.  Carlo.  The  walls  of  this  subterranean  chapel  are 
covered  with  eight  oval  bas-reliofs,  in  silver  gilt,  i-cpresenting  the 
principal  events  of  the  life  of  the  saint ;  among  which  is  St.  Car- 
lo's distribution  to  the  poor  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Oria.  He  had  a  life-interest  in  this  domain,  which  he 
sold  for  forty  thousand  crowns ;  and  he  ordered  his  almoner  to 
distribute  it  among  the  poor  and  the  hospitals  of  his  diocese.  Tho 
almoner  made  out  a  list  of  the  items,  how  the  donations  were  to  be 
bestowed,  which,  when  added  up,  amounted  to  forty-t^'o  thousand 
crowns.  But  when  he  found  out  the  mistake,  he  began  to  revise 
the  figures.  "Nay,"  said  St.  Carlo,  "let  it  remain  for  their  ben- 
efit;" and  the  whole  was  distributed.  Another  scene  represents 
the  attempt  to  murder  St.  Carlo.  St.  Carlo  had  labored  to  intro- 
duce salutai-y  reforms  into  the  order  of  Humiliati,  w^hose  scanda- 
lous modo  of  living  had  given  great  offence.  So  prevalent  was 
the  practice  of  assassination,  that  some  members  of  the  order  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  to  murder  him.  A  priest  named  Farina 
engaged  to  execute  the  deed.  Farina  gained  access  to  the  private 
chapel,  and  as  St.  Carlo  was  kneeling  before  the  altar,  he  fired  at 
him  with  an  arquebus.  At  this  moment  they  were  singing  the 
verse,  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  be  ye  afraid."  Tho 
bullet  sti-uck  St.  Carlo  on  the  back,  but  it  did  not  penetrate  his 
silken  cape,  and  dropped  harmless  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  failure 
of  the  attempt  was  considered  as  an  evident  interposition  of  Prov- 
idence. St.  Caiio  continued  in  prayer,  while  all  around  him  were 
in  consternation.  For  a  time  the  assassin  escaped,  but  was  ulti- 
mately executed,  tliough  St.  Carlo  endeavored  to  save  him.  The 
body  of  the  saint  is  depo.^iited  in  a  gorgeous  shrine  of  gold  and 
gilded  silver.  The  priest  who  conducted  me  hitlier  lighted  a  num- 
ber of  candles  and  placed  them  in  front  of  the  slirinc,  then  by  some 
contiivance  lowered  the  front,  which  displayed  to  me  the  corpse, 
dressed  in  full  pontificals,  reposing  in  an  inner  shrine,  or  coffin, 
and  seen  through  panes  of  rock  crystal.  The  broivn  and  shriv- 
elled flesh  of  the  mouldering  countenance  scarcely  covers  the  bonea; 
the  head  is  all  but  a  skull,  and  the  face,  alone  uncovered,  offers  a 
touching  aspect  amidst  the  splendid  robes  and  ornaments  in  which, 
the  figure  is  shrouded.     St.  Carlo  died  m  the  year  1584. 

Milan  is  one  of  the  cities  in  Italy  most  celebrated  for  its  thea- 
tres ;  the  principal  house  is  "La  Scala."  Having  heard  much  of 
tbis  celebrated  establishment,  I  felt  a  desire  to  see  the  interior,  and 
the  house  being  closed  for  the  season,  I  had  to  apply  to  the 
office-keeper,  wiio  went  witli  me,  and  partly  lighted  the  house 
for  mv  inspection.  It  is  the  largest  theatre  in  Italy,  and  will  scat 
four  thousand  speetatore.  Each  box  has  a  small  room  attached 
to  it.  The  form  of  the  house  is  a  semi-circle,  with  the  ends  pro- 
duced and  made  to  approach  each  other.  From  the  front  of  the 
centre  box  to  the  curtain  is  about  a  hundred  feet ;  the  depth  of  the 
stage  behind  the  curtain  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  leaving 
this  theatre  I  went  to  tlie  "  Arena,"  an  amphitheatre,  which  is  an 
ellipse,  whose  greatest  diameter  is  seven  hundred  and  eighty  feet, 
and  is  capable  of  containing  thirty  thousand  spectators.  It  is 
sun-oundcd  by  ten  rows  of  seats,  arranged  in  the  manner  of  an 
ancient  amphitheatre.     It  can  be  floated  for  naval  exhibitions. 

I  shall  leave  Jlilan  to-moiTOW  for  Switzerland,  and  cross  the 
Alps  by  the  Simplon  Pass.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that  I  am  now 
nearing  home  by  even,*  step  I  take  ;  and  I  am  looking  fonvard  mth 
hope  to  tho  pleasure  I  shall  experience  in  once  more  meeting  fa- 
miliar faces,  and  embracing  those  friends  most  dear  to  me.  My 
next  ^vill  be  from  the  snowy  Alps. 
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STATE  PRISON  AT  SING  SING,  NEW  YORK. 

The  Mount  Pleasant  Prison,  at  Sing  Sing,  is  thirty-tiirec  miles 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson 
rirer,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  about  ten  or  twelve  feet 
above  high  water  mark.  The  prison  grounds  contain  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  acres,  and  the  wharf  is  approachable  by  vessels 
drawing  twelve  feet  of  water.  The  prison,  w.ardcn's  house,  hos- 
pital and  chapel,  workshops,  etc.,  are  built  of  rough-dressed  mar- 
ble. The  main  prison  for  the  males  is  four  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  forty-four  in  width,  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  Hudson  river.  The  building  is  five  stories 
high,  containing  a  line  of  one  hundred  cells  in  each  story  on  each 
side,  making  one  thons.-md  cells  in  all.  The  cells  are  each  seven 
feet  long,  seven  feet  high,  and  three  and  one  half  feet  wide ;  they 
are  sufficiently  lighted,  well  warmed  and  ventilated.  The  area  be- 
tween the  cell's  and  parallel  walls,  ten  feet  wide,  is  open  from  the 
ground  to  the  roof;  and  of  this  interval,  three  feet  adjoining  the 
cells  are  occupied  by  the  galleries.  The  space  in  front  of  the  cells 
forms  a  complete  sounding-gallery,  so  that  the  guard  in  the  open 
area  on  Uie  ground  flagging  can  hear  even  a  whisper  from  a  dis- 


tant cell  in  the  upper  story.  The  western  building  is  enclosed  by 
two  buildings  tivo  stories  high  and  forty  feet  wide,  and  running  to 
the  edge  of  the  river ;  these  arc  occupied  as  workshops.  Within 
the  space  thus  enclosed  are  six  other  buildings,  five  of  which  .ire 
used  as  workshops,  and  the  sixth,  the  largest,  is  two  stories,  the 
basement  being  used  as  a  kitchen  and  mess-room,  and  the  second 
floor  as  a  chapel  and  hospital.  North  of  the  main  building  are 
several  frame  buildings  used  for  the  coopers'  shops,  and  shops  at- 
tached to  the  lime  kiln.  The  guard  honse  is  on  the  bank  or  height 
on  the  east  side  of  the  prison,  and  west  of  the  female  prison,  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  the  yard,  and 
commanding  a  perfect  view  of  the  east  yard  and  part  of  the  west. 
The  Hudson  River  Eailroad  runs  through  an  arch  in  the  east 
yard,  about  sixty  feet  east  of  the  main  building.  Soon  after  day- 
light, on  a  signal  given  by  the  prison  bell,  the  keepers  unlock  the 
doors  of  the  cells,  and  Ae  convicts,  each  with  his  night-tub  and 
mush-pan,  march  out,  aad  having  disposed  of  these  articles,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  prison,  proceed  to  the  workshops, 
where  they  commence  the  Labor  of  the  day.  At  a  fixed  hour 
another  bell  is  rung,  when  they  form  in  line,  and  march  in  silence 


with  close  files  to  the  moss-room,  where  they  breakfast  at  narrow 
tables,  so  arr.angcd  and  so  guarded  by  their  keepers  that  they  ar» 
unable  to  exchange  cither  looks  or  signs.  After  an  interval  of 
about  thirty  minutes,  they  return  in  the  s.ime  manner  to  the  shops. 
At  twelve  o'clock  they  dine,  under  the  same  care,  to  prevent  in- 
tercourse. On  the  approach  of  night,  they  wash  then:  faces 
and  hands,  and  at  a  signal,  form  a  line  according  to  the  nma- 
ber  of  their  cells,  march  from  their  shops  to  their  tubs,  at  the  word 
of  command  t.ikc  them  up,  and  then  march  in  close  flies,  their 
tubs  hanging  on  their  arms,  to  the  kitchen  door,  where  their  sup- 
per, in  pans,  has  been  placed  in  rows  by  the  cooks ;  without 
breaking  their  step,  they  take  up  their  pans,  march  to  their  re- 
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CELL   IN    SING    SING    PRISON. 

spective  galleries,  enter  their  cells  as  they  an-ive  at  them,  and  close 
their  doors.  Each  gallery  being  occupied  by  one  company,  the 
keeper  proceeds  to  lock  up,  .and  visits  and  counts  the  men  in  their 
cells.  The  convicts  eat  their  suppers  in  their  cells.  At  nine 
o'clock  in  summer,  and  at  eight  in  the  winter,  they  arc  required, 
by  the  nnging  of  a  bell,  to  retire  to  bed.  When  wcU  they  are  not 
permitted  to  lie  down  before  the  bell  rings,  nor  to  get  up  again, 
but  from  necessity,  until  the  ringing  of  the  morning  boll.  During 
the  night,  keepers  and  guards  are  constantly  moving  round  the 
galleries,  wearing  woolen  socks  on  their  feet,  and  walking  so 
noiselessly  that  the  convicts  are  not  .able  to  discover  their  presence 
or  .absence.  It  is  obvious  that  no  communication  can  take  place 
between  the  convicts  at  night  without  the  connivance  or  negligence 
of  the  guards,  and  this  is  guarded  against  by  the  visits  of  the 
warden  at  different  hours  of  the  night.  This  is  the  largest  prison 
in  tlie  world,  and  in  it  the  utmost  harmony  of  every  movement  in 
the  business  prevails,  and  the  most  perfect  order  reigns.  Tho 
whole  internal  machinery  of  the  pri.-on,  wi!h  ha  nnarly  nine  lun- 
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[¥oT  description,  sec  page  252.] 


dred  male  convict  laborers,  resembles  more  the  qiiiet  industry  and 
eabordination  to  authority  of  a  well-regulated  family,  than  an  in- 
stitution for  the  punishment  of  hardened  offenders.  The  hours 
of  work  are  not  more  than  laboring  men  out  of  prison  generally 
perform.  The  food  is  ample  and  of  jrood  quality ;  the  bread  is 
well  baked,  and  the  provisions  well  cooked  by  convicts  expressly 
employed  for  that  work.  If  any  convict  requires  more  food,  his 
wants  are  supplied  upon  Ids  making  them  known.  Each  cell  is 
provided  with  a  hunk  of  wood,  or  frame,  on  which  is  acood  straw 
bed  and  four  blankets.  The  cells  and  bed-clothing  are  kept  clean, 
or  made  so  when  they  are  otherwise.  Six  or  eight  convicts  are 
employed  in  washing  the  clothing  and  bcflding  of  the  prisoners  ; 
others" do  the  cooking,  and  others  the  tailrrmg  and  shoe-making 
for  the  prisoners.  Clean  under-clotlies  are  given  each  week,  and 
once  a  week  they  are  all  shaved  by  a  convict  who  acts  as  barber. 
The  officers  of  the  jjrison,  or  those  connected  with  the  govern- 


ment, business  interests,  health,  and  morals  are,  three  inspectors, 
agent,  warden,  architect,  clerk,  physician,  chaplain,  teachers,  thir- 
ty-five keepers,  and  thirty  guards  ;  and  at  tlie  female  prison  a  prin- 
cipal matron  and  four  assistants.  The  inspectors  appoint  all  the 
others  named,  who  hold  their  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  in- 
spectors. The  inspectors  are  elected  by  the  people;  one  each 
year,  to  serve  for  a  terra  of  three  years.  On  them  devolves  by 
law  the  appointment  of  the  other  officers  and  general  inspection  of 
the  prison.  They  are  required  to  meet  every  three  months,  in- 
spect the  prison,  and  to  make  a  report  to  the  legislature  annually. 
The  duties  of  the  other  officers  arc  defined  by  law,  and  are  such 
as  the  good  government  and  the  welfare  of  the  institution  require. 
The  agent  has  the  entire  management  of  the  moneyed  and  fiscal 
concerns  of  the  prison,  the  making  of  conti-acts  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  business  carried 
on  in  the  prison.     He  makes  all  purchases,  and  enforces  the  pay- 


ment of  all  debts,  and  takes  charge  of  moneys  and  valuables  be- 
longing to  convicts.  The  warden  has  the  entire  control  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  discipline  and  police  of  the  institution.  He  re- 
sides in  a  house  connected  with  the  prison,  gives  all  necessary 
directions  to  assistant  keepers,  and  examines  continnally  into  the 
safe-keeping  and  welfare  of  the  convicts,  and  hears  their  com- 
plaints relative  to  clothing,  keepers,  etc.  He  makes  all  general 
orders,  rules,  etc.,  for  the  government  of  tlie  prison,  and  keeps  a 
daily  journal.     In  a  word,  to  him  is  entrusted  all  that  relates  to 
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the  custody  and  management  of  the  police  of  the  institution.  The 
chaplain  performs  the  rcUgious  services  in  the  prison,  and  attends 
to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  convicts.  He  also  visits  the  convicts 
in  their  cells  during  the  week  days  for  religious  instruction.  He 
vigils  the  sick  daily  in  the  hospital,  has  charge  of  the  library,  ex- 
amines all  books  sent  for  the  use  of  convicts,  and  makes  a  yearlv 
report  to  the  inspectors,  containing  aU  facts  relative  to  the  moral 
and  the  social  condition  of  the  convicts  previous  to  their  being 
admitted  to  the  prison. 
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[TTritten  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
MORN  IK  G. 


DT  MItS.   SXR.KS  E.   DAWES- 

Wide  the  gates  of  morn  unfold 
Thoir  massive  bars  of  burnished  gold, 
And  tlirough  tho  bright,  ethereal  way, 
Lo!  yonder  comes  tho  king  of  day. 

Aurora,  clad  Lu  robes  of  light, 
Bids  quickly  fly  tho  shades  of  night; 
Then  swift  ascends  her  airy  car, 
And  hastes  to  other  lands  afar. 

The  iT-OuntJiin  tops  with  splendor  glow, 
As  waves  of  sunlight  o'er  them  flow; 
Sarth  decks  her  brow  with  gems  of  mom, 
And  smiles  to  bloes  tho  glorious  dawn. 

Her  thousand  Toiees  join  to  rniso 
A  grateful  hymn  of  morning  praise ; 
Rocks,  hills  and  Tales  the  sound  prolong, 
And  ocean  joins  to  swell  the  song. 

March  on,  TictoriouB  king  of  day  I 
Right  onward  take  thy  conquering  way ; 
On  other  climes  with  radiance  shine, 
For  all  things  bless  thy  light  diviuo. 

i     ^a^     > 

[Written  for  0!oason''8  Pictorial.] 

JOHN    HARDINGE. 

A  STORT  OF  CHAELES  THE  SECOND'S  TIME. 

BT    GIDDINGS    H.    EAI.LOU. 


It  was  a  busy  time  at  Poi-tsmoutb,  when  the  old  ship  Diomcde, 
which  had  done  Bcrvice  under  Blake,  stout  Cromwell's  admiral, 
once  moro  turned  her  way  acaward.  She  mustered  eight  hundred 
men,  all  told,  and  was  commanded  by  Henry,  youngest  son  of 
Lord  Broreton,  just  dubbed  captain  in  the  royal  navy.  Heuiy 
Verdun  (as  the  family  name  went)  was  schooled  in  the  court  of 
Charles  tho  Second,  and  had  obtained  his  appointment  by  the  arts 
of  a  parasite  and  flatterer,  not  by  honest  service  and  tried  brayery. 
Thus  it  happened  that  the  actual  management  of  the  ship  lay  al-^ 
most  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  young  Hardinge,  the  lieutenant, 
who  was  already  noted  for  courage  and  seamanship.  Hardinge 
was  well  aware  of  this,  and  he  had  detennined  within  himself, 
that  come  what  might,  the  ship  should  not  re-enter  port  without  a 
brush  with  tho  enemy.  "With  this  view  he  made  approach  to  the 
Dutch  coast,  altering  their  course  from  time  to  time  in  such  manner 
as  to  deceive  his  commander  with  regard  to  their  position. 

On  the  third  morning,  at  early  dawn,  Hardinge,  standing  in 
the  fore-rigging,  discovered  with  his  glass  a  small  sail,  two  points 
off  his  course.  Descending  on  deck,  he  directed  the  helmsman  to 
shape  his  course  accordingly,  and  bore  rapidly  down  on  the  chase. 

"  It's  only  one  of  those  German  trade-boats,  bound  to  Yar- 
mouth," said  old  Dixon,  the  quarter-master,  as  she  rose  in  view. 
"  I  could  tell  one  of  those  follows  as  far  as  I  can  see." 

"  I  shall  orerhaul  her,  for  all  that,"  said  Hardinge.  "  Wo  may 
gain  gome  intelligence,  at  all  events ;  and  as  there  has  been  so 
much  espial  of  our  doings  lately,  I  suspect  some  of  these  boats 
have  had  a  hand  in  it." 

But  the  little  craft,  pursuing  her  course,  evidently  with  no  inten- 
tion of  evading  pursuit,  was  presently  brought  to,  and  lay  rock- 
ing quietly  alongside.  A  boat  having  been  lowered  from  the  ship, 
boarded  tho  sloop  and  brouglit  off  her  crew,  who  were  mustered 
in  the  waist  and  questioned  by  Hardinge.  The  latter,  however, 
failed  of  eliciting  anything  of  value,  or  any  evidence  that  they 
were  other  than  what  they  seemed,  namely,  tlie  crew  of  a  neutral 
trader,  carrying  allowed  cargo,  with  papers  made  out  in  regular 
form.  Turning  to  Captain  Verdun,  who  stood  near,  conversing 
in  a  low  voice  with  a  boon  companion  of  his,  Hardinge  said : 

"  We  can  make  no  cause  for  detaining  these  men  or  their  vessel." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  was  the  reply,  "with  regard  to  the  most  of 
them,  but  as  for  tho  youth  yonder"  (indicating  him  with  his  fin- 
ger), "it  is  my  order  that  he  be  retained.  He  is  recognized  as 
English  bom,  and  as  having  served  in  Suffolk  not  more  than  a 
year  since.     The  rest  are  dismissed." 

"  Tour  cxccUcncy  en-s,"  said,  in  broken  English,  the  skipper  of 
tho  sloop,  a  hale,  gnzzlc-haircd  man.  "  The  lad  was  bom  near 
Bremen,  being  my  own  sister's  son ;  and  was  never  out  of  sight 
of  our  village  steeple  before  tliis  voyage," 

"I  shall  bandy  no  words  with  you,"  Verdun  replied.  "Tho 
youth  must  remain." 

The  young  man  turned  pale,  and  shrank  hack,  as  if  instinctive- 
ly seeking  aid  from  the  bliifF  skipper,  who,  oxciled  by  the  mute 
appeal,  turned  an  angry  look  on  tho  British  captain;  but  Hardinge, 
checking  him  with  a  movement  of  the  hand,  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  Beware  !  you  well  know  that  resistance  is  useless.  The  lad 
ehall  come  to  no  bann  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  soon  he  at  liberty  \" 

"Guard  him  well,  then,"  replied  the  skipper.  "1  like  not  the 
looks  of  your  captain  ;  but  I  will  trust  in  you  and  Heaven  !" 

Thus  saying,  he  left  the  ship  ivith  the  rest  of  his  men.  The  lad 
who  was  left  behind  appeared  for  a  moment  sunk  in  dejection  ;  but 
presently  turned  to  Hardinge  with  a  confiding  look,  as  if  about  to 
address  him  ;  but  he  wns  intermpted  by  the  captain's  voice. 

"  Come  hither,  youngster,"  A^erdnn  said,  a.";5uming  an  accent  of 
kindness.  "  "We  arc  to  have  no  sulking,  understand  me.  Your 
duties  will  be  sufficiently  liglit,  and  it  rests  with  yourself  whether 
you  shall  find  your  situation  changed  for  the  better  or  no.  Mean- 
while you  may  give  the  cabin's  steward  some  help  if  you  will.  I 
mistmst  yon  are  not  used  to  the  companionship  of  rough  sailors." 

The  youth,  with  another  glance  at  Hardinge,  went  about  the 


captain's  bidding.  The  lieutenant's  eye  followed  the  boy's  re- 
treating fonn,  and  then,  for  a  moment,  fell  on  Captain  Verdun, 
whose  countcuanec  bore  an  aspect  more  sinister  than  ever. 

The  day  passed  on,  while  Hardinge  was  busy  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  Nevertheless,  he  had  found  occasion  once  or  twice 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  youth  ;  and  as  evening  waned,  lingering 
for  a  moment  at  the  rail,  his  arm  was  lightly  touched,  and  a  slip 
of  paper  thrust  into  his  hand,  at  the  same  time  that  these  words 
cauglit  his  ear :  "  Kead,  as  soon  as  you  can  do  so  unobserved." 

The  -speaker  had  instantly  retreated.  Hardinge,  obedient  to 
his  request,  paced  back  and  forth  for  a  time,  then  moved  toward  a 
stem  lantern,  and  by  its  Hght  read  the  following ; 

"  I  am  of  Holland ;  no  boy,  but  an  orphan  girl  of  Amsterdam, 
and  niece  to  the  Grand  Pensionary,  De  Witt,  who  is  my  guardian. 
I  perceive  that  your  captain  has  discovered  my  disguise,  and  that 
he  is  villain  and  coward  enough  to  destroy  mc.  On  you  I  must 
rely ;  and  there  is  that  which  assures  me  I  can  tnist  you  safely. 
You  will  be  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  and  I  know  that  in  case 
of  need  you  will  not  want  ability  to  assist  me. 

Emilia  De  Foesen." 

"  Even  so,"  in  thought  said  Hardinge,  as  he  walked  forward. 
"  I  can  and  will  circumvent  the  scoundrel,  or  I'm  no  true  sailor. 
It's  a  bold  step,  though,  that  I  must  take  to  ensure  it." 

Going  on  the  main  deck,  ho  drew  aside  the  captain  of  the  watch. 

"Martin,"  said  he,  "I  know  you  to  be  tme  stuff  to  the  back- 
bone, or  I  would  not  confide  in  you  as  I  am  about  to  do.  Did  you 
observe  the  youth  who  vras  taken  out  of  the  sloop  to-day?" 

"I  did,  your  honor." 

"I  have  learned  that  this  prisoner  of  ours,  or  rather  of  Captain 
Verdun's,  is  a  young  lady  in  disguise,  a  niece  of  one  of  the  great 
men  in  Holland.  Our  captain,  suspecting  her  sex,  it  would  seem 
(certainly  for  no  other  reason),  ordered  her  detention.  You  know 
what  sort  of  man  he  is  ;  about  that  we  need  say  little.  I  have 
just  got  a  piece  of  paper  on  wiiieb  she  has  written  who  she  is  ; 
saying  that  she  trusted  in  mc,  believing  me  an  honest  man  and  no 
coward,  and  asking  me  to  protect  her.  I  mean  to  do  so,  if  it's  at 
the  peril  of  my  life.  But  I  must  have  some  help  to  succeed.  Mar- 
tin, shall  I  reckon  on  you  V 

"I'll  not  be  back'ard,  your  honor." 

"I  believe  you,  Martin,"  said  Hardinge,  casting  a  wary  eye 
around.     "Listen,  then,  while  I  tell  you  what  I  wish  you  to  do." 

A  few  words  were  interchanged  in  a  guarded  voice,  and  the  two 
departed.  The  watch  was  relieved  as  the  night  passed,  and  oth- 
ers took  their  stations,  while  Hardinge  encountered  that  uncertain 
sleep  which  the  sense  of  danger  always  induces.  Thus  he  had 
lain,  how  long  ho  knew  not,  when  all  at  once,  a  quick,  shrill  cry 
brought  him  to  his  feet  and  to  the  full  possession  of  his  senses. 
With  teeth  close  set,  and  pistol  in  his  bosom,  he  followed  tho  di- 
rection which  the  alarm  had  indicated,  and  the  next  instant  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Verdun  and  the  disguised 
Emilia.  The  latter,  flushed  with  beautiful  disdain,  held  levelled 
at  the  breast  of  the  unmanly  officer,  a  glittering  knife,  which  ap- 
peared to  influence  him  with  potent  indecision.  But  surprised  by 
tho  unexpected  appearance  of  Hardinge,  he  forgot  his  fair  antag- 
onist, and  poured  Iiis  rage  upon  the  head  of  his  lieutenant. 

"  How  dare  you,  sir,"  ho  stammered,  "howfiare  you  intiTide? 
Return  to  your  apartment,  sir." 

"With  youv  permission,  Captain  Verdun,"  was  tho  reply,  "I 
will  for  the  present  remain." 

"  Has  it  come  to  this  ?"  exclaimed  A^erdun,  moving  backward  a 
step,  his  eyes  flashing  fury.     "  Guard  !" 

"Hold,  sir!"  said  the  other,  instantly  interrupting.  "If  you 
listen  to  my  advice,  you  will  remain  quiet.  Make  one  step  tow- 
ards placing  me  in  arrest,  and  I  will  take  the  ship  into  my  own 
possession.  You  know  me  well  enough  to  believe  I  would  not  ut- 
ter the  threat  without  having  first  secured  the  power  to  execute  it." 

Verdun  gazed  on  him  in  blank  astonishment.  But  soon  chang- 
ing his  dismayed  countenance  for  an  aspcctobsequious  andsmiling ; 

"  Come,  Hardinge,"  he  said,  "  this  is  carrying  the  joke  too  far. 
You  know  very  well  that  I  am  hasty  at  times ;  but  I  mean  you  no 
ill ;  and  hero  is  my  hand  on  it." 

Hardinge  extended  the  tips  of  his  fingers  to  the  oflfered  pledge. 

"  If  the  young  lady,"  continued  Verdun,  glancing  from  the  lieu- 
tenant to  Emilia  and  back,  with  malicious  eye,  tliough  the  mouth 
still  smiled  as  before,  "prefers  to  place  herself  under  i/o«?-  charge, 
I  shall  not  object,  so  long  as  appearances  are  preserved,  Do  I 
understand  the  matter?" 

"  The  lady  places  herself  under  my  protection.  Captain  Verdun." 

"Exactly  sO;,"  returned  Verdun,  still  smiling  Idandly,  and 
making  a  bow  of  mock  deference  to  Emilia.  "  Then  it  would 
seem  tliat  my  further  presence  here  is  unnecessary;  in  fact  my  ab- 
sence would  be  rather  desirable." 

"  A''ilc  puppy!"  exclaimed  Hardinge,  ^s  ho  watched  the  speak- 
er's retreat.     The  sentence  was  not  altogether  lost  on  Verdun. 

"Aha,  my  fine  fellow!"  said  the  latter  to  himself,  "you  have 
got  the  better  of  me  this  time  ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  luck  will 
always  favor  you.  Take  heed,  or  by-and-by  it  may  fare  ill  with  you." 

At  sunrise  the  Diomede  labored  with  a  scanty  wind  against  the 
cross  current  which  beat  dull  and  heavy  against  her  bows.  Har- 
dinge stood  with  folded  arms  upon  the  quarter,  intently  watching 
a  ship,  which  about  three  leagues  distant  lifted  a  press  of  sail 
above  the  sea.  The  crews  of  tlic  guns  were  taking  station  quiet- 
ly, and  various  preparations  were  going  on,  as  if  in  anticipation  of 
an  approacliing  conflict.  Hardinge  would  now  and  then  issue 
some  order  in  a  lowered  voice,  his  watchful  glance  every  now  and 
then  directed  toward  the  cabin  entrance.  The  moment  evidently 
so  unwelcome,  at  length  anived.  Captain  Verdun  advanced  a 
stop  or  two  on  deck,  and  looked  around  with  surprise.  Then 
raising  his  eyes  to  winilward,  and  perceiving  the  ship,  which  was 
rapidly  nearing  them,  his  countenance  became  pale,  and  turning 
toward  Hardinge  foi*  explanation : 


"How  is  this  V  he  said  ;  "my  orders — " 

"Captain  A^erdun,"  said  Hardinge,  bringing  his  hand  to  his 
chapcau,  "  it  is  impossible  to  escape,  for  wind  and  sea  favor  the 
Dutch  ship,  which  is  evidently  an  excellent  sailer.  It  only  rcmaina 
to  fight;  and  I  have  accordingly  brought  the  men  to  quarters." 

Captain  Verdun  received  the  reply  with  a  stare  of  helpless  im- 
becility, and  commenced  pacing  the  starboard  quarter  in  no  envi- 
able frame  of  mind.  The  men,  meantime,  proceeded  cheerily 
about  their  duties,  with  movements  less  restrained.  Partitions 
were  removed,  boarding  nettings  adjusted,  and  evciything  ready, 
when  the  Dutch  ship,  edging  funvard  as  if  to  cross  the  bows  of 
the  Diomede,  the  latter  ranged  slowly  ahead,  receiving  a  shot 
tlirough  the  fure-rigging,  followed  by  tlie  whole  broadside  of  the 
enemy.     Hardinge  smiled  grimly,  as  a  few  splinters  fell  on  deck. 

"  They  are  in  great  haste  to  try  our  mettle,  my  lads,"  ho  said. 
"  They'll  have  a  chance  presently  to  feel  the  British  bull-dog's 
bite." 

He  was  answered  by  a  sturdy  cheer,  and  the  men  stood  steadily 
at  their  quarters,  as  another  broadside  flow  thick  around.  One 
shot  struck  the  rail  not  far  from  Captain  Verdun,  who,  starting 
back  in  fright,  humedly  waved  his  hand,  and  gave  command  to 
fire ;  yet  with  a  voice  so  choked  by  teiTor,  that  the  men,  hearing 
but  indistinctly,  turned  an  inquiring  look  on  Hardinge,-  who,  quick- 
ly advancing,  said  in  a  loud  voice  : 

"  Men,  you  are  strictly  directed  by  the  captain  to  reserve  your 
fire  till  the  order  is  distinctly  given,  however  late  that  may  be." 
Then  approaching  Captain  Verdun : 

"  Sir,  as  I  perceive  that  you  arc  evidently  seriously  unwell,  al- 
low me  to  suggest  that  the  orders  of  this  action  proceed  entirely 
from  myself.  I  trust  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  this  measure." 
Verdun  made  no  reply,  hut  fell  back  to  his  nan-ow  walk. 
Another  volley  followed  ;  three  or  four  men  were  killed  at  the  guns, 
and  others  wounded  ;  a  shot  had  cut  deep  into  the  mainmast ; 
a  wide  opening  gaped  in  either  bulwark  ;  the  moment  had  come. 
"  Now  my  hearties,  give  it  them — fire  !" 

The  ship  reeled  from  stem  to  stem,  while  the  unwieldy  engines 
of  death  were  jerked  in  and  out  as  if  moved  by  demoniac  magic. 
In  less  than  ten  minutes  a  score  of  men  lay  dead  and  dying,  tho 
sails  hung  in  ribbons,  and  the  main  deck,  slippery  with  blood, 
scaixe  aflforded  safe  footing,  Verdun,  filled  with  fear,  clutched 
his  lieutenant's  ann. 

"  Mr.  Hardinge,  I  insist  that  this  slaughter  continue  no  longer." 
"Captain  Verdun,"  Hardinge  deliberately  replied,  "if  you  have 
aught  like  the  heart  of  a  man,  I  entreat  you  to  cease  these  dastard- 
ly fears.  See  there,"  he  continued,  pointing  in  tho  momentary 
lull  to  the  enemy's  ship ;  "  her  foretopmast  overboard,  maintop- 
mast  wounded,  and  rigging  cut  to  pieces.  Captain  Verdun,  that 
ship  is  ours  !" 

The  words  had  scarce  passed  liis  lips,  when  he  sunk  on  deck. 
He  was  immediately  lifted  up  to  be  conveyed  below  ;  but  opening 
his  eyes,  he  said  to  his  attendants  : 

"  It  is  nothing.  Get  me  a  chair ;  I'll  not  leave  the  deck  now. 
Dixon,  put  the  helm  more  to  port — Emilia  !" 

He  had  fainted.  AVhen  consciousness  retm-ned,  he  found  him- 
self Ipng  on  a  pallet  on  the  cabin  floor,  with  Emilia  bending  over 
him.  Essaying  to  rise,  his  head  fell  hack  again  on  the  pillow, 
while  her  hand  was  lifted  in  remonstrance. 

"Be  quiet,"  she  said.     "ATour  arm  is  broken,  and  your  side  bad- 
ly bruised  by  a  splinter.     You  are  now  under  my  command." 
"  How  goes  it  on  deck  1" 

"  It  is  all  over.  Master  Hardinge,"  said"  old  Martin,  who  now 
approached.  "  His  will  be  done ;  but  it  is  a  sad  hour  for  old  Eng- 
land's glory." 

Hai-diuge  closed  his  eyes,  and  turned  his  head  away ;  a  tear 
drop  fell  on  his  cheek.  "Had  there  been  awoman's  coiu^age  to 
have  taken  my  place,"  he  murmured,  "the  Diomedc's  flag  would 
now  be  floating  in  victory." 

The  firing  had  ceased  ;  yet  still  were  heard  confused  cries,  and 
the  trampling  of  feet  hither  and  thither. 

"  Tho  spirit  room  is  on  fire  !"  was  the  ciy  which  now  ran  quick- 
ly along  the  deck,  and  penetrating  the  cabin  where  Hardinge  lay, 
inspired  him  with  some  portion  of  his  accustomed  strength. 

"  It  is  a  matter,"  he  said,  "  where  a  little  want  of  proper  man- 
agement may  be  the  destruction  of  the  whole.  I  must  be  ou  deck, 
at  all  events." 

AVhen  he  appeared,  leaning  on  Emilia,  the  decks  presented  a 
scene  of  utter  confusion.  It  was  clearly  impossible  to  savo  the 
ship,  for  tho  flames  spread  so  rapidly  that  nothing  could  be  dono 
to  restrain  them,  save  to  retire  to  tlie  main  deck  and  batten  down 
the  hatches.  Although  these  and  similar  precautions  were  at- 
tended to,  the  oflicers  were  unable  to  retain  further  control  over 
the  men,  who  became  terrified  by  the  danger  from  the  magazine. 
Tlic  appearance  of  Hardinge,  however,  exerted  a  quieting  influ- 
ence, for  ou  him  the  men  had  learned  already  to  look  with  the 
fullest  confidence.  Summoning  the  officers  at  liand,  among  whom 
was  the  junior  lieutenant,  lie  directed  them  to  keep  the  boats  clear 
at  any  immediate  expense  of  life,  and  every  one  on  board  to  be 
marshalled  in  due  order ;  death  to  be  instantly  inflicted  on  the 
first  who  hesitated  to  obey. 

"Better  to  sacrifice  a  few  lives  at  once,"  said  Hardinge,  "  than 
hundreds  by-ahd-by.     A  little  firmness  ^vill  save  all." 

The  magnetism  of  one  m^nd  re-arranged  the  entangled  mass, 
and  the  boats,  moving  in  order,  took  their  complement  and  de- 
parted toward  the  Dutch  ship,  whose  boats  also  now  anived  to  as- 
sist. As  the  crew  were  sent  in  rapid  detail  over  the  side,  a  man 
approached  Hardinge,  and  said,  touching  his  hat: 

"  Cox'n  of  the  jolly,  sir.  A''our  honor  is  badly  woimded;  and 
as  all  goes  well,  hopes  as  you  will  let  us  take  j'ou  now." 

"Officers  last,  Jones,"  replied  Hardinge;  "but  here,  take  the 
lad  with  yon." 
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"No,"  said  Emilia;  "I  remain  with  you.  But  hark!  what 
now  has  happened  ?" 

A  simultaneous  shout  aiosej  and  a  voice  from  the  boat  said  : 
**  The  captain  is  dro^\^led  !" 

Every  eyo  flaslicd  joy  among  those  of  the  Diomcdc's  crew  wlio 
heard.  Captain  Verdun  had  remained  for  a  wliile  on  board,  re- 
strained by  a  remnant  of  shame,  but  more  by  the  meaning  looks 
of  those  around  him.  But  this  self-restraint  at  last  gave  way,  and 
he  attempted  to  throw  himself  into  the  how  of  one  of  the  Dutch 
boats.  As  ho  did  so,  amid  a  muiinnr  of  execration,  a  missile 
thrown  by  some  unseen  hand  struck  him  on  the  head,  and  dashed 
him  backward  into  the  sea.  He  sank  immediately;  but  soon  af- 
ter, one  of  the  Dutch  sailors  perceiving  hint  rise  near  the  smfaco 
of  the  water,  caught  him  by  the  hair,  and  drew  him  into  the  boat, 

""Well,  Saint  George  preserve  us  !"  exclaimed  old  Martin,  who 
observed  the  rescue.     "  He  is  surely  boni  to  be  hanged." 

The  Dioraede  was  nearly  tenantless,  and  the  last  detachment 
of  her  crew  were  about  leaving,  when  Hardinge  was  lowered  into 
the  boat,  assisted  by  Emilia,  who  had  continued  with  him  not- 
iviths  landing  all  entreaty  to  the  contrary.  The  touch  of  the 
planks,  heated  burning  hot,  the  waniing  voice  of  the  imprisoned 
flames  hurri.-ing  toward  the  magazine  of  death,  thrilled  every 
bosom.  "U'ith  oars  bent  back,  the  boat  sped  over  the  waves,  and 
breath  was  hardly  draA\Ti  till  she  lay  under  the  lee  of  the  Breda. 
Her  company  had  not  yet  ascended  the  deck  of  the  ship,  when  the 
sea  rose  with  a  low,  moaning  sound,  while  \vii\\  a  deafening  re- 
port, the  masts  of  the  burning  ship  rose  high  above — a  mass  of 
flaming  fragments  filled  the  air— and  the  old  Diomede  sank  to  lay 
her  bones  with  tlie  relics  of  former  navies.  *  * 

"A  true  sailor  bears  no  malice  when  fairly  beaten;  so  pass 
the  wine.  Here's  to  the  Lady  Emilia.  There  is  sometliing  be- 
yond common  in  that  girl.  To  own  the  truth,  I  once  had  an  eye 
that  way  myself.  But  Teufel !  As  I  said  before,  she  is  something 
beyond  me ;  and  if  it  were  not  so,  there's  her  guardian,  old  De 
Witt,  has  marked  her  do^vn,  they  say,  for  nothing  under  a  piince." 

Such  had  been  the  converse,  one  afternoon,  across  a  little  romid 
table  in  the  cabin  of  the  Dutch  ship,  where  Hardinge  sat  as  the 
invited  guest  of  her  commander.  The  words  of  the  bluff  Hol- 
lander wei-e  now,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  recalled,  as  Hardinge  walked 
in  the  court  of  the  St.  Nicholas  tavern,  at  Amsterdam.  "  Had  he 
indeed  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  probable  disposal  of  the  fair  one?" 
The  pang  which  these  last  words  of  Captain  Doifels  had  occa- 
sioned him,  was  a  suflicient  answer  to  the  question.  Placed  on 
parole,  as  he  had  been  soon  after  landing,  several  opportunities 
had  been  afforded  him  of  meeting  the  Lady  Emilia.  Each  time 
but  added  to  the  warmth  of  his  admiration.  Carried  away  by  his 
imagination,  he  had  yielded  to  waking  dreams  for  which  there  was 
no  foundation  in  reality.  "While  thus  reproaching  himself  for  this 
indulgence  in  idle  fancies,  an  unaccustomed  sound  struck  his  ear ; 
a  hollow,  prolonged  murmur,  like  that  of  the  distant  surf  beating 
on  the  shore.  Curious  to  leani  the  cause,  he  hurried  through  the 
long  hall  leading  to  the  main  entrance  on  the  street ;  here  he  found 
the  great  door  barred,  and  meeting  the  landlord,  inquired  what 
was  going  on. 

"  Mein  herr,"  said  the  landlord,  "  the  people  are  making  a  tu- 
mult, and  are  on  their  way  to  the  mansion  of  De  "Witt,  who  will 
fare  hard,  I  fear,  if  they  get  hold  of  him.  Ah,  mein  hen-,  this  it 
is  to  live  in  Amsterdam.  They  have  no  such  doings  in  good  old 
Bremen,  where  I  was  bom." 

Not  waiting  for  the  host  to  finish  Iiis  complaint,  Hardinge  made 
his  way  to  the  street.  A  disorderly  multitude  rushed  on  from  the 
distance,  swarming  toward  the  palace  of  the  great  Pensionary. 
Hastening  into  the  house  for  his  pistols,  Hardinge  regained  the 
pavement,  ran  on  through  by-streets  and  lanes,  and  at  last  reach- 
ed the  mansion  which  he  sought.  Here  he  shook  the  gate  hastily, 
shouting  :     "  A  De  Witt !  a  De  Witt !" 

Being  admitted,  he  found  assembled  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
hall  which  led  upon  a  balcony  overlooking  the  street,  a  com- 
pany of  armed  men,  apparently  for  the  most  part  substantial 
burghers.  They  were  evidently  divided  with  regard  to  the  imme- 
diate action  to  be  taken. 

"  A  fig  for  idle  prattle  by  way  of  dissension,"  said  a  stout,  ple- 
thoric citizen.  "  The  only  way  is  to  offer  them  a  dose  of  cold 
lead  to  begin  with  ;  such  treatment  will  cool  their  rebellious  stom- 
achs, if  anything  will." 

This  speech  was  received  with  assent  by  some,  while  others 
shook  their  heads  in  deprecation  of  what  they  termed  so  rash  a 
procedure.  Meantime  a  solitary  figure,  wrapped  in  a  mantle, 
walked  back  and  forth  near  the  opposite  end  of  the  long  apart- 
ment. His  head  was  slightly  bent,  as  though  he  was  engaged  in 
meditation.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  movements  of  those  as- 
sembled, and  showed  no  sign  of  emotion  at  the  tumult  about  to 
assail  him.  And  now  from  the  front  were  heard  cries,  which,  gain- 
ing strength  every  moment,  evinced  the  pitch  of  feeling  which  dis- 
content had  attained. 

"  Down  ^vith  the  Pensionary !  Long  live  the  house  of  Orange  ! 
Death  to  onr  oppressors  !" 

The  cloaked  form  paused.  The  raised  face  turned  toward  the 
sound,  and  a  throb  of  pain  disturbed  the  stem  repose  of  the  fea- 
tures.    It  was  the  Pensionary  himself. 

"  0,  people,  uncertain  and  treacherous  as  the  waves  of  the  sea ! 
Rather  might  one  put  his  trust  in  princes  than  in  you  \" 

Then  bowing  his  head  as  before,  De  Witt  moved  on.  A  battering 
at  the  gate,  and  the  crash  of  glass  announced  the  commencement 
of  the  assault.  Hardinge  sprang  out  on  the  balcony,  and  waving 
his  chapean,  arrested  for  a  moment  the  rage  of  the  mob. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  he  cried.  "  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  your 
enemy  by  law;  but  I  cannot  quietly  stand  by  and  see  a  brave  man 
harmed  and  yourselves  disgraced  in  this  manner.  What  wish 
you  ?    To  murder  the  sian  who  has  impoverished  himself  to  serve 


liis  country  ?  Him  who,  to  say  the  least,  is  one  of  yom-  chief- 
est  safeguards  ?  Well  would  it  have  been  for  us  had  you  removed 
him  long  ago  ;  but  for  your  own  sake,  and  the  sake  of  your  coun- 
try's gioiy,  pause  before  you  proceed  further  in  your  ill  design." 

"You  talk  very  finely,"  said  a  hoarse  voice  ;  "but  we  are 
the  poor  folk — the  common  people,  whom  no  one  cares  for  except 
to  use  as  make-weight  and  food  for  powder.  What  care  we  for 
gloiT,  when  our  wives  and  children  starve  ?  which  they  soon  will 
do  if  tilings  do  not  alter.  Let  generals  and  goveinors  and  great 
folk  take  the  glory,  and  give  us  the  gold  which  is  now  wmng  from 
tlie  poor  man's  earnings.  We  have  been  cojoled  long  enough  by 
those  who  have  misruled  us,  and  we  have  come  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  chief  of  them." 

"Your  sacrifice  is  ready  1"  replied  Do  Witt,  as,  rejecting  the 
dissuasion  of  his  friends,  he  stood  before  the  angry  mob.  "  You 
say  that  I  have  misruled  you — deceived  you.  Be  it  so.  The  pen- 
alty is  ready.  As  for  these  few  friends  of  mine,  let  them  retire 
unharmed  ;  you  do  not  seek  their  lives.  Come,  then,  the  gate  is 
already  unbaiTed  for  your  entrance." 

Taken  by  surprise,  tlic  multitude  hesitated  ;  their  purpose  fal- 
tered. Just  then  a  rumor  arose  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  huge  as- 
sembly, which  grew  more  earnest  as  it  gained  fresh  utterance. 

"  Tlic  English  fleet  defeated — another  gi-eat  victory  of  the  brave 
De  liuyter !" 

Their  ill  purpose  was  forgotten.  Dispersing  at  first  by  twos 
and  threes,  and  soon  in  large  numbers,  the  people  retired.  Har- 
dinge, also,  was  about  to  retire,  when  a  servant  of  De  Witt 
touched  his  ami,  saying  that  his  master  desired  his  presence. 
Hardinge  was  shown  into  an  adjoining  chamber,  neai-Iy  in  the 
centre  of  which  sat  Do  Witt  at  a  table  covered  with  books  and 
papers.      BoT\'ing  to  the  ofliccr,  he  motioned  him  to  a  chair. 

"Your  name  is  Hardinge?"  said  the  Pensionai7,  fixing  on  him 
whom  he  atldressed  a  pair  of  eyes  than  which  there  were  few  more 
penetrating. 

"  Your  excellency  is  correct." 

"Doubtless,"  continued  De  Witt,  "you  suppose  me  ignorant 
of  your  history,  as  well  as  of  certain  passages  wherein  were  con- 
cerned yourself  and  a  certain  adventurous  fair  one,  to  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  related.  If  you  have  thought  thus  you  will 
find  yourself  mistaken  in  both  respects.  I  know  that  you  come 
of  a  decent  family,  and  that  you  arc  one  of  those  brave  oiEcers  of 
whom  it  were  well  for  your  king  that  he  possessed  more;  and  at 
the  same  time  fewer  such  poltroons  as  a  certain  captain  who  shall 
just  now  be  nameless.  I  honor  courage,  and  I  know  not  but  that 
I  honor  it  most  wlien  displayed  at  sea.  It  is  a  glorious  theatre, 
where  good  old  Van  Tromp  was  once  chief  actor.  It  was  under 
his  eyes  that  I  first  handled  arms  ;  and  would  that  I  had  never 
been  removed  from  the  field  of  fair  fight  to  the  tortuous  intricacies 
of  state.  I  should  in  such  case,  I  think,  have  been  a  happier  man. 
And  I  can  well  imagine.  Sir  Englishman,  that  to  maiden's  eyes 
none  could  be  more  attractive  than  a  brave,  tnie-licarted  sailor. 
But,"  and  here  the  voice  of  the  speaker  grew  deeper  and  more  de- 
liberate, "  while  I  am  willing  to  recollect  my  own  age  of  youth  and 
folly,  and  to  sympathize  with  its  like  in  another,  let  me  caution 
you  against  the  thought  that  I  would  yield  to  romantic  caprice 
the  demands  of  honor  and  national  policy.  To  come  to  the  point 
then.  My  niece,  the  Lady  Emilia  De  Eorsen,  is  the  intended 
bride  of  George,  Duke  of  Brunswick.  I  may  inform  you  that  it 
is  a  matter  closely  connected  with  the  interests  of  government.  I 
have  this  very  morning  had  a  conference  with  my  niece.  I  can 
assure  you  that  she  is  ready,  in  the  true  De  Witt  spirit,  to  sac- 
rifice her  own  fancies  in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  duty.  Eor 
one  of  her  sex,  and  so  young,  she  possesses  a  wonderful  energy 
of  mind  which  certainly  will  not  be  wanting  now.  Enough,  you 
will  imderstand  that  what  I  have  said  is  irrevocable,  and  will,  I 
believe,  have  the  good  sense  to  conduct  yourself  accordingly." 

"  Your  excellency,"  said  Hardinge,  rising,  "  is  one  who,  with 
iron  will,  would  sacrifice  your  own  happiness  and  that  of  all  over 
whom  you  hold  control,  sooner  than  abate  one  tittle  from  the 
schemes  of  family  aggrandizement,  which  you  veil  from  yourself 
under  the  name  of  patriotic  ambition." 

In  one  of  the  cells  of  old  Newgate,  a  year  subsequent,  lay  John 
Hardinge.  Foitime,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  A''crdun,  had 
dealt  ill  vrith  him.  On  receiving,  by  cartel,  his  release  in  Holland, 
he  had  no  sooner  returned  to  his  native  country  than  he  was 
throum  into  prison;  being  charged  with  mutinous  conduct  on' 
board  the  Diomede,  thereby  causing  her  capture  bv  the  Dutcli. 
He  was  now  daily  expecting  the  sitting  of  a  court-martial,  whose 
decision  he  had  reason  to  fear  would  be  unfavorable.  The  judges 
were  venal ;  and  he  liad  nothing  to  bribe  them,  even  had  he  chos- 
en to  accept  this  method  of  buying  justice. 

While  he  sat  thinking  gloomily  of  the  probabilities  of  the  case, 
the  door  of  his  cell  was  unfastened,  and  a  jailer,  bearing  a  torch, 
ushered  in  a  man  dressed  in  court  costume,  with  foppishly  cut 
beard,  and  wearing  his  feathered  hat  jauntily  askew.  Notwith- 
standing the  sudden  and  uncertain  light,  the  dress,  manner  and 
voice  proclaimed  to  Hardinge  the  presence  of  Captain  Verdun. 

"  AVhat  time  sJiall  I  retum,  Captain  Verdun  1"  asked  thfc  jailer. 

"Why,  I  think  we  will  say  in  half  an  hour,"  replied  tlic  cap- 
tain, in  the  piping  tones  which  Hardinge  remembered  having 
heard  the  sailors  so  often  travestie. 

The  jailer  having  retired,  Verdun  approached  the  prisoner,  ob- 
serving, however,  a  guarded  distance,  which  kept  him  just  without 
the  reach  of  his  companion,  whose  scope  was  bounded  by  a  chain 
attached  to  a  staple  in  the  wall.  After  a  pause  of  some  embarrass- 
ment, Verdun  said : 

"  Master  Hardinge,  it  is  not  for  me  to  deny  that  I  have  had  some 
hand  in  yom-  present  ill  luck;  however,  there  are  many  from 
whom,  as  enemies,  you  would  have  received  a  portion  much  worse 
than  this  you  now  undergo.     But  let  that  pass.     I  have  a  propo- 


sition to  make.  You  may  be  aware  that  there  have  been  certain 
slanderous  reports  set  afloat  conceniing  the  part  that  I  bore  at  the 
time  the  Diomede  was  captured.  Now  you  will  perceive  that  a 
little  testimony  or  explanation  in  my  favor  coming  from  yoursehf 
will  be  sufiicient  to  set  things  right.  Therefore  I  will  undertake, 
on  condition  of  yom-  satisfying  my  wishes  in  this  respect,  to  pro- 
cure your  liberation.  One  other  little  stipulation,  however,  wMch 
I  had  like  to  have  forgotten.  You  remember  that  little  jilt  of  a 
Hollander,  whom  we  took  from  the  trade-boat  which  we  overhaul- 
ed on  the  voyage,  and  fur  whom  you  took  such  a  boyish  fancy. 
Since  peace  has  been  proclaimed,"  continued  the  speaker,  ap- 
proaching nearer  aa  he  observed  the  quiet  attitude  of  the  other, 
"  I  have  taken  a  run  to  Holland,  and  there  I  happened  on  this 
VC17  flame  of  ours.  She  really  looks  tolerably  well ;  and  to  come 
to  the  gist  of  the  matter,  has  some  money,  which  would  be  rather 
convenient  to  me  just  now.  You  imderstand  of  course  that  you 
arc  not  to  interfere  in  tliis  pursuit.  And  indeed  I  tliink  the  little 
jade  looks  not  altogether  unfavorably  on  me." 

He  said  no  fmther,  when  Hai-dinge,  springing  from  his  seat, 
caught  him  by  the  collar  and  shook  him  violently. 

"  Incorrigible  liar  !"  Hardinge  exclaimed ;  "  how  dare  you  tempt 
me  thus  1  Suy  more  and  I  will  shake  the  breath  out  of  you.  Go, 
I  wani  you  not  to  come  within  my  reach  again." 

"  I  would  not,"  said  Verdun,  in  an  altered  voice,  "  have  anspoct- 
ed  Master  Hardinge  of  thus  ill  usiug  Ins  friends." 

Hardinge  raised  his  eyes  to  the  speaker's  face,  and  was,  for  an 
instant,  dumb  with  astonishment  at  the  transformation  it  had  un- 
dergone. The  pointed  beard,  the  mustachio,  the  jaunty  hat  and 
fashionable  peruke  were  removed ;  and  now,  the  smiling  mouth, 
liquid  eye  and  sparkling  check,  presented  quite  another  physiog- 
nomy than  that  of  Captain  Verdun. 

"  Emilia !"  Hardinge  exclaimed  ;  "  I  might  almost  be  moved 
to  think  you  a  guardian  spirit  flitting  thus  over  sea  and  land.  How 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful  do  I  see  you  here  ?" 

"I  am  rejoiced,"  replied  his  companion,  with  a  serious  air,  al- 
most amounting  to  sadness,  "  if  my  apparent  levity  of  manner  has 
not  impaired  the  esteem  in  which  you  might  have  held  me.  Shall 
I,  then,  inform  you  wherefore  I  first  donned  other  attire  than  he- 
longs  to  our  sex  V 

"  I  trust,"  Hardinge  said,  "  that  you  have  not  found  me  want- 
ing in  due  respect.  Lady  Emilia?" 

"  Indeed  not,"  she  answered  ;  "  but  let  me  pi-oceed.  Last  year 
it  was  found  desirable  at  the  Hague  that  a  person,  properly  quali- 
fied, should  be  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  a  certain  party  at  the 
English  court,  who  should  be  well  acquainted  with  tlie  English, 
Erencli  and  Dutch  languages;  possess  some  acquaintance  with 
diplomatic  procedure,  integrity  of  puiijose  and  a  little  courage. 
From  the  necessity  which  my  imcle  had  often  been  under  of  em- 
ploymg  me  as  a  sort  of  secretary,  I  had  picked  up  a  tolerable  idea 
of  tlie  intrigues  of  state.  The  languages  I  knew.  Pull  of  patri- 
otic feeling,  I  detennined  to  offer  my  services.  My  offer  was  ac- 
cepted. You  know  the  fate  of  my  undertaking.  As  for  the  pres- 
ent, you  might,  for  instance,  imagine  that  having  taken  a  whimsi- 
cal interest  in  the  fortunes  of  a  certain  person —  In  short,"  con- 
tinued the  speaker,  hesitating  and  blushing,  "  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  any  affair  of  yours.  You  know  we  axe  always  entitled  to  a 
certain  amount  of  wilfulness,  and  this  is  the  siun  of  the  matter." 

"Most  clearly  reasoned  from  the  fact,"  replied  Hardinge,  smil- 
ing; "and  right  glad  am  I  to  hear  the  music  of  j'our  telling  it. 
But  as  for  the  proprieties,  pro  and  con,  my  faith  were  small  that 
coidd  not  take  tlicin  on  ti-ust  most  willingly.  But,  may  I  ask-— 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick — 1" 

"  You  see  me  here,"  his  companion  quickly  replied ;  "  is  not  that 
sufficient  guarantee  1" 

"  And  the  Pensionary,  how  is  it  with  him  1" 

"  Have  you  not  heard,"  said  Emilia,  whose  eyes  dropped  tears 
of  grief,  "  Jiow  that  noble  man  was  basely  murdered  by  the  popu- 
lace ?  O,  my  dear  uncle,  I  would  gladly  have  given  my  life  for 
yours.  He  is  gone  !  To  him,  while  he  lived,  I  yielded  my  grati- 
tude, and  held  in  obedience  all  the  wishes  of  my  heart.  But  hist  I 
for  unless  I  mistake,  one  approaches  to  whom  we  owe  true  rever- 
ence.    Even  50  ;  it  is  the  queen  !" 

A  lady  of  stately  carriage,  of  dark  brunette  complexion,  of  sad, 
though  gracious  countenance,  came  forward  in  the  apartment, 
while  a  gentleman  in  waiting  remained  without  the  door.  She 
addressed  herself  to  Hardinge,  who,  witli  true  obeisance  stood  be- 
fore her. 

"  Master  John  Hardinge,  whom  I  now  salute  baronet,  from  this 
moment  your  imprisonment  is  ended.  We  hare  become  infoimed 
of  certain  nndescrvc<l  misfortunes  which  you  have  incurred  ;  also 
of  your  good  conduct  and  braveiy  in  battle,  proving  you  a  wor- 
thy sou  of  that  Hardinge  wlio  died  at  Goring,  fighting  for  the  first 
Charles.  Por  ourselves,  we  take  much  ]>leasure  in  a  certain  little 
romance  which  we  foresee  will  tenninatc  in  uniting  yet  more  closely 
two  hearts  which  in  love  have  some  time  been  joined.  Sir  John, 
for  by  such  title  shall  you  presently  be  known,  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  near  attainment  of  a  prize  wliich  some  of  loftier  station 
have  sought  in  vain.  Sir  William  Temple,  appointed  guardian 
of  Lady  Emilia's  estate,  awaits  you.  Let  me  add  that  vour  fame 
is  now  made  clear  before  all  men ;  and  we  will  endeavor  in  some 
measure  to  repay  the  wrongs  which  you  have  suffered.  Your  en- 
emy, Captain  Verdun,  ^lill  assail  you  no  more.  Having  received 
an  appointment  in  Leland,  he  has  met  an  ignoble  death  at  the 
hands  of  some  peasants  whom  he  had  grossly  misused.  For  the 
rest,  my  young  friends,  let  me  enjoy  the  rai'c  spectacle  of  two  gen- 
erous hearts  made  mutually  happy  !" 

She  sighed,  and  turned  away  ;  and  at  that  moment  her  two  com- 
panions were  suflSciently  unselfish  to  spare  a  thought  from  their 
own  gladness,  in  sympathy  with  the  soitows  of  the  g«ntle  and  un- 
happy Henrietta ! 
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QULLTING  PARTY. 

The  artist  has  pre- 
sented for  us,  on  pape 
249,  a  characteristic 
and  expressive  picture 
of  country  life  in  West- 
em  Virginia.  The 
scene  represents  a 
quilting  party  conven- 
ed at  the  house  of  a 
TiUager  to  assist  in 
this  domestic  labor 
unitedly.  The  expres- 
sive countenances  of 
the  group  are  full  of 
meaning,  and  the  va- 
rious relationships  each 
sustains  to  the  others 
■will  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  the  ob- 
server. AgQ  and  in- 
fancy, youth  and  ma- 
turity are  here  delin- 
eated, case  and  awk- 
wardness, roughness 
and  gentle  refinement, 
just  such  a  heteroge- 
neous compound  of  life, 
as  such  eocial  gather- 
ings are  composed  of. 
There  is  Gome  thing 
unique  and  peculiar 
in  the  countenances  of 
the  various  actors  in 
the  scene. 


viADucrr 

OVER   THE    PATAPSCO. 

The  view  of  the  via- 
duct over  Patapsco  riv- 
er, given  on  page  249, 
is  a  representation  of  a 
master-piece  of  mason- 
rv.     It  is  situated  on 

the  "Washington  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
abont  eight  miles  from  Baltimore,  The  bridge  is  of  eight  arches 
of  fifty-eight  feet  span.  The  height  of  the  raib'oad  above  the 
water  level  is  sixty-six  feet,  and  tlie  whole  length  of  the  bridge  is 
seven  hundred  and  ciglit  feet.  Tins  noble  work  cost  S120,000, 
and  was  6nished  in  1835.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Raihoad  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  lines  of  communication  which 
connect  Baltimore  with  other  parts  of  tlie  Union.  This  great 
thoroughfare,  which  is  in  operation  as  far  as  Cumberland,  is  de- 
signed to  connect  the  Monumental  City  with  Wheeling  on  the 
Ohio  river,  and  when  carried  througli  to  Wheeling,  will  open  the 
most  direct  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  West. 


cap-stone  was  laid  up- 
on that  day,  with  ap- 
propriate honors,  by 
Gen.  Wool,  in  tho 
presence  of  about  7000 
persons. 


SPORTING  SCENE. 

The  engraving  pre- 
sented below  is  a  copy 
of  a  famous  English 
sporting  piece  by  Hall, 
entitled  "  Marking  the 
Covey."  It  will  bead- 
mired  and  appreciated 
by  all  the  votaries  of 
field-sports  as  well  as 
the  admirers  of  art.  It 
is  a  capital  sporting 
group,  in  a  true  sport- 
ing country;  the  old 
gamc-keep)er,  seated  on 
his  donkey,  and  point- 
ing to  the  distant  cov- 
ey as  they  are  about  to 
settle,  is  true  to  the 
life ;  the  rough  shoot- 
ing pony  and  boys  in 
attendance  indicate  the 
party  are  waiting  for 
the  setting  out  of  tho 
'squire,  their  master; 
to  whom  appearances 
promise  a  good  day's 
sport.  The  whole  de- 
sign is  cleverly  con- 
ceived and  most  artist- 
ically executed. 


TIIE    CATHEDRAL    OF    MILAN,   IN    ITALY. 

MONUfllENT  TO  SILAS  M'RIGHT. 

The  monument  given  on  page  249  is  a  copy  of  that  which  has 
been  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Silas  Wright,  upon  the 
school  grounds  in  Weybridge,  N.  Y.  It  is  of  water-colored  mar- 
ble, wrought  by  B.  M.  Underbill,  Dorset,  Vex-mont,  where  the 
marble  was  quaiTied.  It  was  projected  by  S.  W.  Jewett,  and  the 
money  for  the  same,  S4000,  was  raised  by  subscription.  It  stands 
thirty-eight  feet  high  ;  the  base  stone  is  eight  feet  square,  and  the 
foot  of  the  shaft  is  three  feet  eight  inches  square,  and  at  the  apex 
twenty-one  inches,  and  is  suiToundcd  by  a  circular  iron  fence,  six 
rods  in  diameter.  It  was  completed  on  the  27th  of  August,  1850, 
just  three  years  to  a  day  after  the  death  of  Gov.  Wright,  and  the 


EXERCISE. 

„     .  „,_  ,  It  is  owing,  mainly, 

[Soe  Letter,  page  24/.]  ^^  t^eir  delight  in  out- 

door exercise,  that  the 
elevated  classes  in  England  reach  a  patriarchal  age,  notwith- 
standing their  habits  of  high  living,  of  late  honrs,  of  wine  drink- 
ing, and  many  other  healtb-dcBtroying  agencies ;  the  deaths  of 
their  generals,  their  lords,  their  earls  and  their  dukes,  are  chron- 
icled almost  eveiy  week,  at  70,  80,  and  90  years ;  it  is  becauso 
they  will  be  on  horseback — the  most  elegant,  rational  and  accom- 
plished of  all  forms  of  mere  exercise,  botli  for  eons  and  daughters. 
But  the  whole  credit  of  longevity  to  these  classes  must  not  be 
given  to  their  love  for  field-sports;  it  must  be  divided  with  the 
other  not  less  characteristic  trait  of  an  English  nobleman — he 
will  take  the  world  easi/,  and  adds  ten  years,  at  least,  to  the  average 
duration  of  human  life. — Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 


MARKING    THE   COVEY. 
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CONTEKTS  OF  OUR  NEXT  NUMIIER. 

'  EIHo'a  Better  Fortunea,"  a  tale  by  Rev.  IIenrt  BACOIi. 

'  NoU'3  of  Foruitjn  Travel,"  No.  20.  by  F.  Gle.\sos. 

■'  Previous  Stoues."  a  sketch  by  Anne  T.  AVilbuR. 

"  Eldorado, "  No-  7.  by  Tqomas  BuLFlNcn. 

"  Aeadia — the  Homo  of  EviingeUno/'  by  Jameb  de  Mille. 

"  You  and  I,"  verses  by  T.  W.  AVilkiks, 

■'  A  Serenade,"  stanzas  by  Maxotjn  M.  Baixod. 

"  Drops  of  Thought,"  liDca  by  C.  G.  Ddkw. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

For  the  free  instruction  of  the  people,  it  seems,  there  are  now 
in  the  whole  United  States,  in  round  numbers,  GO.OOO  schoola, 
which  are  supported  at  an  annual  expense  of  something  less  than 
six  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  sum  more  than  half  is  expended 
bj  the  two  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  In  this  sur- 
vey of  the  common  school  facts  of  the  different  States,  we  find 
Uttlo  cause  for  boasting,  though  much  for  hope.  For,  though 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  has  recognized  its  duty  to  see  that 
no  child  within  its  borders  grows  up  in  ignorance,  yet  only  a  few 
of  the  States  have  taken  up  the  subject  of  universal  education 
with  anything  of  the  earnestness  which  its  importance  demands. 
Teachers  generally  are  ill  paid,  and  hence  ill  quahfied;  and  it  is 
a  startling  fact,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  pay  quite  half 
as  much  every  year  for  the  support  of  their  dogs  as  they  do  for 
the  education  of  their  children.  A  well-informed  man  is  still  a 
rai-ity,  and  multitudes  of  the  people  "  spell  character  with  ir  k," 
and  are  ready  to  affirm  that  "  oats  is  cheaper  than  they  was 
last  year." 

Peize  Ode. — The  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  offered  by  Mr. 
C.  L.  Derby  for  the  best  ode  to  be  written  on  that  beautiful  crea- 
tion of  art,  "  Powers's  Greek  Slave,"  has  been  awarded  to  Augus- 
tine J.  H.  Duganne,  of  New  York,  a  regular  contributor  to  oui-  pa- 
per. The  committee  who  made  the  award  for  Mi*.  Derby  were 
Messrs.  Bayard  Taylor,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Richard  StoiTS 
"Willis,  of  the  Musical  "World,  and  H.  Fuller,  of  the  Evening 
Mirror.  The  "  Prince  Corsair,"  just  completed  in  the  Flag,  was 
written  for  us  by  Mr.  Duganne. 


New  Like  op  Steamers. — The  French  Courricr,  of  New 
York,  is  sure  now  that  some  enterprising  gentlemen  in  Lyons  are 
about  to  establish  a  line  of  steamers  between  New  York  and 
Havre,  and  the  editor  congratulates  the  countries  thereon,  espe- 
cially France,  which  -will  thus  be  free  from  the  tribute  she  has  been 
paying  to  England  and  the  United  States.     Nous  Verrons, 


TnB  BosTOir  Theatre.— Continued  and  deserved  success 
crowns  the  liberal  efforts  of  Mr.  Barry  at  this  favorite  estab- 
lishment. 

SPIiINTEKS. 


....  The  "Washington  Star  states  that  156  stone-cutters  are 
now  employed  upon  the  stone  work  of  the  capitol  extension. 

....  The  cost  of  the  stones  in  the  crown  of  Queen  Victoria, 
exclusive  of  the  metal,  is  upwards  of  ©500,000. 

....  Santa  Anna  is  said  to  be  importing  foreign  mercenaries  into 
Mexico — four  thousand  Spanish,  and  two  thousand  Swiss  soldiers. 

....  The  biggest  apple  of  the  season  measures  14  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  weighs  20  ounces.     It  was  raised  in  Putney,  Vt. 

....  The  Freshman  class  just  beginning  its  course  at  Harvard 
College  numbers  105,  which  is  extraordinarily  large. 

....  The  Howard  Association  at  New  Orleans  have  sent  two 
doctors,  two  members  and  ten  nurses  to  Savannah,  Georgia. 

The  condition  of  the  Otoe  and  Missouri  Indians  is  deplo- 
rable, government  neglecting  to  comply  with  treaty  stipulations. 

A  new  opera  house  is  to  be  built  in  Philadelphia.     The 

new  opera  house  in  New  York  cost  325,000. 

Leavenworth,  in  Kansas  territory,  has  a  population  of  99 

men,  1  woman  and  0  babies.     Ten  of  the  males  are  lawyers. 

....  Twenty-five  young  women,  on  their  way  west  as  teachers, 
nnder  the  care  of  the  Educational  Society,  lately  arrived  at  Albany. 

....  A  man  named  McElroy  has  recovered  SI  0,000  dami^es  in 
Calhoun  county.  Miss.,  of  another  named  Thomason,  for  slander. 

We  are  gratified  to  know  that  the  cholera,  that  fearful 

scourge,  is  gradually  disappearing  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

....  Camphene  killed  an  interesting  little  girl  named  Laura 
Bread  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  under  very  distressing  circumstances. 

....  Emigrants  continue  to  arrive  by  hundreds  every  week  at 
our  port,  and  by  thousands  in  that  of  New  York  city. 

....  News  reaches  us  from  various  parts  of  the  country  which 
shows  that  the  harvest,  after  all  said  about  it,  is  an  average  one. 

F.  T.  Meagher,  the  Irish  patriot,  is  going  to  California, 

intending  to  make  San  Francisco  his  permanent  residence. 

....  Two  brothers  named  Patchen  were  lately  buried  alive 
while  digging  a  well  in  Otsego  county.  State  of  New  York. 


rLATTERY. 

To  a  truly  sensitive  and  modest  heart,  flattery  is  nothing  less 
than  insult ;  and  it  may  be  set  do^vn  as  a  criterion  of  judgment, 
as  to  soundness  or  imbecility  of  mind,  whether  it  will  suffer  the 
insidious  approaches  of  the  flatterer.  Yet  sometimes  men  flatter 
each  other  as  they  would  have  a  bout  or  sword  exercise — passing, 
foiling,  thrusting  and  retiring — making  of  it  a  traffic  of  meanness, 
where,  although  both  parties  intend  deception,  neither  are  deceived. 
Unfortunately  this  is  a  very  universal  weakness,  and  those  who 
think  themselves  freest  from  it  are  still  culpable.  Thus  there  are 
those  persons  wlio  pretend  to  despise  all  flattery,  but  are  neverthe- 
less themselves  flattered  by  being  told  that  they  despise  it !  Flat- 
tery is  the  key  by  which  some  small  people  unlock  the  hearts  of 
tliose  favored  by  fortune,  and  tlirough  their  patronage  they  obtain 
a  livelihood ;  but  it  is  the  vilest  sort  of  surveillance  they  adopt. 
"  Of  all  wild  beasts,"  says  Johnson,  "  preserve  me  from  a  tyrant, 
and  of  all  tame,  a  flatterer !" 

Women  are  generally  very  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  this 
practice,  and  men,  we  regret  to  say,  arc  very  ready  to  apply  this 
all-poweiful  agent — and  yet  a  truly  discriminating  woman  will 
not  bo  thus  deceived ;  her  o\n\  heart  will  detect  the  true  gold  from 
the  alloy.  No  matter  under  what  circumstances  he  maybe  placed, 
no  man  will  flatter  the  woman  whom  he  truly  loves ;  he  would 
find  it  as  repugnant  to  his  sense  of  propriety,  as  to  offer  her  insult 
in  any  .grosser  or  more  palpable  way.  Neither  would  any  woman 
of  true  character  receive  flattery ;  for,  as  Locke  says,  "  it  is  a  sort 
of  bad  money,  to  which  our  vanity  gives  cuiTcncy,"  and  no  woman 
worthy  of  respect  and  love  will  harbor  a  spirit  of  vanity.  "  Who 
flatters,"  says  Hannah  More,  "  is  of  all  mankind  the  lowest,  save 
he  who  courts  the  flattery."  It  is  a  self-evident  fact,  also,  and  one 
which  should  render  us  impregnable  to  the  advances  of  this  species 
of  deceit,  that  we  must  first  flatter  ourselves  in  order  to  be  vul- 
nerable to  the  flattery  of  another. 

There  are  species  of  flattery  as  delicate  as  true,  and  which  any 
one  may  be  justly  proud  of.  For  instance,  we  do  know  of  one 
sincere  form  of  flattery,  so  to  speak,  and  that  is  imitation ;  if  a 
person  compliments  our  habits,  conduct,  or  manner,  by  adopting 
it,  we  may  then  believe  them  to  be  genuine  admirers,  and  tliat 
their  expressed  appreciation  is  not  assumed  for  effect,  but  arises 
from  honest  conviction.  To  the  discriminating  mind  flattery  is 
not  without  its  benefit ;  it  may  sei-ve  as  a  waniing  and  guide,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  in  tliose  qualities  wherein  we  fall 
short  of  real  excellence  that  a  sycophant  will  be  apt  to  offer  com- 
mendation. This  fact  is  worthy  of  remembrance,  and  should  be 
applied  in  the  matter  of  judgment  as  it  regards  onr  intercourse 
with  the  world,  aiding  our  discrimination  of  ourselves  as  well  as 
tlie  character  of  others. 

Let  no  one  fancy  himself  beyond  the  influence  of  flattery ;  it  is 
not  a  safe  thing  so  to  do ;  for  the  most  certain  way  to  be  cheated 
is  to  believe  oneself  more  cunning  than  others,  and  the  weakest 
spot  in  any  man  is  very  apt  to  be  where  he  thinks  liimself  to  be 
the  wisest.  Though  it  argues  weakness,  yet  it  is  very  true  that 
the  most  honest  people  are  always  the  most  credulous,  and  there- 
fore the  easiest  to  be  flattered. 


co:iorERCiAij  statistics. 

According  to  the  Shipping  List,  the  export  of  specie  from  this 
port  for  the  month  of  September  was  5943,423  97,  neariy  all  of 
which  was  sent  to  Europe.  As  compared  with  August,  it  shows 
a  decrease  of  353,968  63.  The  total  export  since  January  1 — a 
period  of  nine  months— amounts  to  35,690,008  51.  The  amount 
exported  during  the  year  1853  did  not  exceed  53,127,879  53. 
The  export  of  ice  dming  September  was  5882  tons,  making  a 
total  this  year  of  93,132  tons.  The  amount  of  shipping  in  port 
at  the  present  time  is  very  large.  There  were  at  the  various 
wharves  one  day,  recently,  59  ships,  60  barques,  85  brigs  and  65 
schooners,  besides  a  largo  fleet  of  coasting  vessels.  Freights  are 
rather  dull  for  the  largest  class  of  ships ;  colliers  still  get  two 
dollars  per  ton  to  Philadelphia. 

Destructive. — It  is  estimated  that  the  armies  of  Europe  have 
lost  over  50,000  men  by  the  cholera  alone — more  than  have  been 
killed  in  all  the  battles  yet  fought,  It  would  not  be  surprising  if 
this  unseen  foe  should  do  more  towards  restoring  peace  to  dis- 
tracted Europe  than  all  the  cannon  at  the  command  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  old  world. 

«    ^a^    * 

New  Magazine. — We  shall  issue  on  the  first  of  January  anew 
magazine.  In  our  next  number  a  prospectus  of  the  same  will  appear. 

In  this  city,  George  W.  Heard,  Esq.  to  iliss  Catherine  M.  Young. 

By  Ku'V.  Mr.  Baurj-.  Mr.  Henry  Di*ew  to  Miss  Ellen  S.  Farmer. 

By  Uev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Charlea  M.  Avary  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Baker. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Sargent,  Mr.  Wiliiim  Wallace  to  Miss  Emily  Champncy. 

By  llcv.  Mr.  Ilobinson,  Mr.  Daniel  K.  Lovell  to  Miss  Rosanna  Wright. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Blagdcn,  Mr.  Calvin  G.  Page  to  Miss  Susan  H.  Keep. 

At  Cambridgeport,  by  Rev.  Thomas  AVliittemore,  Mr.  Joel  \riUey  to  Sflsi 
Elizabeth  E.  Clark,  of  Lowell. 

At  Cambridge,  bj^Rev.  Dr.  Newell,  Francis  Howland,  Esq.,  of  Now  York,  to 
Miss  Frances  AVorthington  Auies. 

At  Dorchester,  Mr.  EUsha  Walker,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Ellen  M.  Jordan. 

At  Jamaica  Plain,  Mr.  David  H.  Gabriel  to  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Jones,  of  Lwi- 
enberg,  N.  S. 

At  Lowell,  by  Rov.  Mr,  Eddy,  Mr.  John  W.  Smith  to  Miss  Mary  Madison,  of 
TetBhire,  Vt.  ,  ,..      „ 

At  Newburj'port,  by  Vjzy.  Mr.  Smith,  Jlr.  Alvin  Armitago  to  Miaa  Snaan 

At  Bedford,  by  Rov.  Mr.  Loomis,  Blr.  Prancia  H.  Holton,  of  Boston,  to  Miag 
Anna  M.,  daughter  of  J.  Quincy  Blake,  Esq.,  of  Bedford. 

At  Chilmark,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Tasker,  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Hancock  to  SCas  Sophro- 
nia  P.  Pease. 

At  Nantucket,  by  Rov.  Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Isaac  Barlow  to  Miss  Jano  H. 

At  Grafton,  by  Rov.  Mr,  Brown,  Mr.  Willard  D.  Wheeler  to  Miss  Sarah  W., 
daughter  of  Calvin  W.  Forbnsh,  Esq. 

At  PliilaUelphia,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Folcchi,  Mr.  I.  M.  Reddy,  of  New  York,  to 
Rignorina  Maria  Concetta  La  Grass,  of  Philadelphia. 


ANNEXATION  OF  CHARI*ESTOWN. 

We  are  among  those  who  are  gratified  at  the  union  of  the  two 
cities  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  separated  as  they  are  by  a  few 
feet  of  tide  water,  and  connected  by  a  bridge.  Charlestown  has 
always  been  virtually  a  part  of  this  city.  Her  census  added  to 
our  own  will  help  to  give  our  city  that  importance  abroad,  as  it 
regards  her  population  numerically  considered,  which  she  deserves, 
and  which  has  a  vast  deal  more  weight  than  people  generally  are 
aware  of.  Let  Roxbury  be  joined  to  our  limits  next,  and  finally 
our  census  will  show  that  Boston  is  not  so  far  behind  even  New 
York  in  population  as  the  quidnuncs  would  have  us  believe. 
Vive  /'annexation  I 

•      _ ..^.^ 

GiiAiy. — The  Milwaukie  Sentinel  of  Sept.  26th  says,  that  over 
sixty  cars,  loaded  with  produce,  an-ived  there  on  Saturday  after- 
noon and  night,  by  the  Milwaukie  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  bring- 
ing 18,000  bushels  of  grain,  1000  bushels  of  potatoes,  300  baiTels 
of  flour,  760  barrels  mill  feed,  besides  lots  of  other  items.  Some 
5000  bushels  of  grain  came  from  Whitewater  alone,  and  we  loam 
the  station-house  there,  as  elsewhere  on  the  line,  is  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  produce  waiting  transportation. 


Pkogress. — The  Connecticut  clock-makers  are  just  now  said  to 
be  filling  large  orders  for  China  and  Japan.  That  is  the  regular 
process  of  American  civilization  in  foreign  parts — "  clocks  "  first, 
then  "newspapers."  "Mass  meetings  "and  "re-anriexation  " 
follow  in  due  time. 


An  Ameiiican  Pkima  Donna  in  Italy. — Miss  Juliana  G. 
May,  of  Washington  city,  after  instruction  for  several  yeai*s  under 
the  best  masters  of  Naples  and  Florence,  has  commenced  her  ca- 
reer na  a  professional  vocalist  at  Verona  for  sixteen  nights. 


Cotton  Factoriks. — A  company  of  Boston  capitalists  are 
building  some  cotton  factories,  to  be  kno\vn  as  the  Wan-en  Cotton 
Mills,  at  Whippleville,  about  two  miles  west  of  Warren  Centre, 
Rhode  Island. 


New  Power  Printing  Press. — Mr.  Abram  Keach,  formerly 
of  the  Lowell  News,  has  invented  a  new  power  printing  press, 
which  is  highly  spoken  of  by  those  who  have  seen  it. 


DEATHS. 


Musical. — Mr.  William  Mason's  concerts  in  his  native  city 
proved  most  brilliantly  successful,  and  Boston  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  one  who  has  so  distinguished  himself. 


In  this  city,  Mrs- Deborah  Burgess,  71;  Mr.  Lewis  Hersey,  69;  Mr.  John 
Hammond,  66 ;  Miss  Margaret  Flvnn,  38 ;  Mrn.  Ann  McRae,  of  Halifax,  N.  S., 
66;  Mr.  Thomas  Somcrby,  78;  Miss  Sarah  Hunter,  24;  Ella  Clifford,  only 
child  of  Mr.  David  D.  and  Olive  S.  Garland,  2  years;  Mr.  Granville  Malcom, 
Lenfcst,  26;  Mr.  Thomas  B.  IJllie,  45;  Mr.  William  H.  H.  Pi^e,  printer,  23; 
Mrs.  Meletiah  Chaddock,  84. 

At  Koxbury,  Mrs.  Jane  Downey,  formerly  of  Newcastle,  Me.,  52. 

At  Watortown,  Mrs,  Hannah,  wife  of  Mr.  James  Fullerton,  68. 

At  Milton.  Mr.  Henry  A.  l*cuninian,  formerly  of  this  city,  87- 

At  West  Cambridge.  Delmont  Locke,  E^q.,  68. 

At  West  Roxbury.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith.  37- 

At  Jamaica  PLain,  Mm.  Betsey,  \vifo  of  Mr.  Amos  Holbrook,  78. 

At  Weymouth.  Miss  Rboda  Arnold,  66- 

At  Lynn,  Widow  Ruth  Turner,  84. 

At  Franklin.  Mr.  James  V.  T.  Woodward,  of  Somorville,  35. 

At  South  Dartmouth,  Mr.  John  Holland,  94. 

At  Dartmouth,  Miss  Eliza  Jane  Macombor,  20. 

At  Rist  Falmouth,  Mrs.  Susan  L.  Nye,  of  Sandwich,  24. 

At  Lunenburg,  Miss  EliBa  A.,  daughter  of  Rev.  S.  U.  Peckham,  21. 

At  Fall  Uivcr,  Mr.  John  Briggs,  70;  Mr.  Richard  Whitaker,  37. 

At  fxinoi,  Col.  Levi  Belden,  84. 

At  Leicester,  Sir.  Calvin  Flint  Spear,  lato  of  New  York,  46. 

At  Alford,  Mr.  Jabcz  Davis,  88. 

At  Wilmot  Flat,  Adelaide,  only  child  of  Mr.  John  and  Mrs.  McBerry,  11  moB. 

At  Providence,  Mrs.  Mary,  %vijc  of  Mr.  John  A.  Emerson,  32. 

GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL 
DRAWIIVG-KOOM    COMPASflOI. 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present,  in  the  most  clsgant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the  day.  Its  columns 
arc  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST     AMERICAN     AUTHOaS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news  ;  the  whole  well  epiced  with 
wit  and  humor.    Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIEULLT    ILLTJSTEATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects, 
curn'Ot  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether 
making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of 
noto  in  the  eiLStern  or  west.ern  liemlMphcro,  of  all  tho  principal  ships  and 
stciniers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  servico,  with  lino  and  accurate  portraits 
of  every  noted  characttr  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female.  Skotchta  of 
beautiful  ecenery,  taken  from  life,  will  aL<;o  be  given,  with  numerousspecimena 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  tho  birds  of  tlic  air,  and  tho  fifh  of  tho  fea.  It  Is 
printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  type,  presenting  In  »ta 
mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  The  size  of  the  paper  is 
fifteen  hundred  and  Fixty-foursquareinclies,  giving  a  great  amount  of  reading 
matter  and  ilki.''tnLtions— a  mammoth  wt-ckly  p.ipor  of  sixteen  ootivo  pages. 
Rich  Fix  months  will  mako  a  volume  of  416  pages,  with  about  one  thousand 
splendid  engravings. 

TEEMS:-INVARIABLY    IH    ADVANCK. 

1  flubacriber,  one  year, S3  00 

4  subscribers,  "      "      10  00 

10  "  "      »      20  00 

»%  One  copy  of  Tqk  Flao  of  our  Uniox,  and  one  copy  of  Gi.e.V80N's  Picto- 
rial, when  taken  together  by  ouo  person,  one  year,  for  i34  00. 

l^y  No  travelling  agents  arc  over  employed  for  this  paiwr. 

[HT-The  Pictorial  Da.vwiso-Roou  Compakios  may  bo  obtained  at  any  of 
tho  periodical  depotd  throughout  the  country,  andof  nowamon,  at  six  cents  per 
riuglccopy. 

PublLihcd  every  Saturkat,  by 

F.  GLEASON, 
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[TTritt^n  for  Glfa^oc's  Pictorial. 
FA3IE. 

BY    C.     ESSSLEB. 

Like  the  dying  embers  Ijiog 

On  the  hearthstone  in  the  hall, 
Some  Btrange  dreaming  thought  is  gleonuog 

In  mj  brain,  with  jKiwer  to  call: 
All  the  stirriDg  deeds  ocoumng 

On  the  sea.,  and  on  the  land ; 
All  the  softest,  all  the  loftieiit 

Strains  called  forth  by  harper's  hand! 

Long  and  weary  is  the  dreary 

Path  that  leads  to  earthly  fame ! 
Ever  liring,  unforgiring, 

If  desarred  by  doed  of  shame! 
fflth  unceasing,  still  increasing 

Praise  sfao  follows  deeds  of  death, 
Yet  forgietful,  ofton  fitful, 

IJTes  or  diej  Lcr  hoaTenly  breath. 

When  appearing,  how  endearing 

Is  she  to  the  poet's  mind! 
He  ia  holding,  and  unfolding 

All  her  powers  for  human  kind! 
All  the  praises  which  he  raises, 

Make  man's  immortality; 
Yet  unkindly,  Famo  unkindly 

Lots  her  darling  oflen  die! 

)   »»^  > 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

ELDORADO. 

Ko.  VI. 


BY     THOMAS     BULFIXCn. 

Whkk  Raleigh  on  his  first  arrival  broke  np  the  Spanish  settle- 
ment in  Trinidad,  ho  took  Bemo,  the  governor,  prisoner,  and 
carried  him  with  him  in  bis  Tojage  up  the  river.  Bemo  seems 
to  have  borne  his  fate  with  good  temper,  and  conciliated  the  good 
■will  of  Raleigh,  so  that  when  the  expedition  returned  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  collected  his  little  colony 
again.  Ben-io  probably  shared  the  same  belief  as  Raleigh  in  the 
existence  of  the  kingdom  of  Eldorado,  ■within  the  limits  of  his 
province,  and  was  naturally  desirous  to  avail  himself  of  the  respite 
which  he  gained  by  the  termination  of  Raleigh's  expedition,  until 
it  should  return  in  greater  force,  to  penetrate  to  Eldorado  and 
take  possession  for  himself  and  his  countrj'Tnen.  "With  these 
views  he  sent  an  officer  of  his,  Domingo  do  Vera,  to  Spain,  to 
levy  men,  sending,  according  to  Raleigh's  account,  "  divers  im- 
ages, as  well  of  men  as  of  beasts,  birds  and  fishes,  cunningly 
wrought  in  gold,"  in  hopes  to  pei"suade  the  king  to  yield  him 
some  further  help.  This  agent  was  more  successful  than  Raloigh 
in  obtaining  belief.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  great  ability,  and 
little  scrupulous  as  to  truth.  Having  been  favorably  received  by 
the  government,  he  attracted  notice  by  appearing  in  a  singular 
dress,  which,  as  he  was  of  great  stature,  and  I'ode  always  a  great 
horse,  drew  all  eyes,  and  made  him  generally  known  as  the  Indian 
Chief  of  Eldorado,  and  the  rich  lands.  Some  trinkets  in  gold  he 
displayed,  of  Indian  workmanship,  and  some  emeralds,  which  he 
had  brought  from  America,  and  promised  stores  of  both ;  and  by 
the  aid  of  influential  persons,  ho  obtained  70,000  dollars  at  Sladrid, 
and  5000  afterwards  at  Seville,  authority  to  raise  any  number  of 
adventurers  (though  Berrio  had  asked  only  for  three  hundred 
men),  and  five  good  sliips  to  carry  them  out.  Adventurers  flocked 
to  him  in  Toledo,  La  Mancha  and  Estremadura.  The  expedition 
was  beyond  example  popular.  Twenty  captains  of  infantry,  who 
had  served  in  Italy  and  Elanders,  joined  it.  Not  only  those  who 
had  their  fortunes  to  seek  were  deluded  ;  men  of  good  birth  and 
expectations  left  all  to  engage  in  the  conquest  of  Eldorado  ;  and 
fathers  of  families  gave  up  their  employments,  and  sold  their 
goods,  and  embarked  with  their  wives  and  children.  Solicitations 
and  bribes  were  made  U';e  of  by  eager  volunteers.  The  whole  ex- 
pedition consisted  of  more  than  2000  persons. 

They  reached  Trinidad  after  a  prosperous  voyage ;  and  took 
possession  of  the  town.  The  little  mischief  which  Raleigh  had 
done  had  been  easily  repaired,  for  indeed  there  was  little  that  he 
could  do.  The  place  did  not  contain  thirty  families,  and  the  stran- 
gers were  to  find  shelter  as  they  could.  Rations  of  biscuit  and 
salt  meat,  pulse  or  rice  were  served  out  to  them  ;  but  to  diminish 
the  consumption  as  much  as  possible,  detachments  were  sent  off 
in  canoes  to  the  main  land,  where  Berrio  had  founded  the  town  of 
St.  Thomas.  Some  flotillas  effected  their  progress  safely,  but  one 
which  consisted  of  six  canoes,  met  with  bad  weather,  and  only 
three  succeeded  in  entering  the  river,  after  throwing  their  cargoes 
overboard.  The  others  made  the  nearest  shore,  where  they  were 
descried  by  the  Caribs,  a  fierce  tribe  of  natives,  who  slew  thcra  all 
except  a  few  women  whom  they  can'ied  away,  and  one  soldier, 
who  escaped  to  relate  the  fate  of  his  companions. 

The  city  of  St.  Thomas  contained  at  that  time  four  hundred 
men,  beside  women  and  children.  Bemo,  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  diacoTcry  and  conquest  of  Eldorado,  sent  out  small  parties  of 
the  new  comers,  under  experienced  persons,  that  they  might  be 
seasoned  to  the  difliculties  which  they  would  have  to  undergo,  and 
Icara  how  to  conduct  themselves  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
Indians.  They  were  to  spread  the  news  that  tlie  king  had  sent 
out  many  Spaniards,  and  a  large  supply  of  axes,  caps,  hawk-bells, 
looking-glasses,  combs,  and  such  other  articles  of  traffic  as  were 
in  most  request.  They  saw  no  appearance  of  those  riches  which 
Raleigh  had  heard  of,  nor  of  that  plenty  which  he  had  found.  The 
people  with  whom  they  met  had  but  a  scanty  subsistence  for 
themselves,  and  so  Httle  of  gold  or  silver  or  anything  else  to  barter 


for  the  hatchets  and  trinkets  of  tlie  Spaniards,  that  they  were 
glad  of  the  chance  to  labor  as  boatmen,  or  give  their  children  in 
exchange  for  them. 

Bemo  was  not  discouraged  by  the  result  of  these  jouracys. 
Like  Raleigh  he  was  persuaded  that  the  great  and  golden  city 
stood  on  the  banks  of  a  great  Kike  from  which  the  river  Caroli 
issued,  about  twelve  leagues  east  of  the  mouth  whereof  his  town 
was  placed.  A  force  of  SOO  men  was  now  ordered  on  the  discov- 
erv.  The  command  was  given  to  CoiToa,  an  officer  accustomed 
to  Indian  wai-fare.  Three  Franciscan  monks,  and  a  lay  brother 
of  the  same  order  accompanied  the  expedition.  Having  reached 
a  spot  where  the  country  was  somewhat  elevated,  and  the  temper- 
ature cooler  than  in  tlie  region  they  had  passed,  they  hutted  them- 
selves on  a  sort  of  prairie,  and  halted  there  in  the  hope  that  rest 
might  restore  those  wlio  began  to  feel  the  effect  of  an  unwhole- 
some climate.  The  natives  not  only  abstained  from  any  acts  of 
hostilirv,  but  supplied  them  with  fruits  and  a  sort  of  cassava  (tap- 
ioca). This  they  did  in  sure  knowledge  that  disease  would  soon 
subdue  these  new-come  Spaniards  to  their  hands.  It  was  not  long 
before  a  malignant  fever  broke  out  among  the  adventm-ers,  which 
earned  off'  a  third  part  of  their  number.  One  comfort  only  was 
left  them  ;  the  friars  continued  every  day  to  perform  mass  in  a 
place  where  all  the  sufferers  could  hear  it ;  and  no  person  died 
without  peiforming  and  receiving  all  the  offices  which  the  Romish 
church  has  enjoined.  CoiTea  himself  sank  under  the  disease.  He 
might  possibly  have  escaped  it,  acclimated  as  he  was,  if  he  had 
not  overtasked  himself,  when  food  was  to  be  sought  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  earned  heavy  loads  to  spare  those  who  were  less  equal 
to  the  labor.  For  now  the  crafty  Indians  no  longer  brought  sup- 
plies, but  left  the  weakened  Spaniards  to  provide  for  themselves 
as  they  could,  and  when  Con-ea  was  dead,  of  whom  as  a  man  ac- 
customed to  Indian  war,  they  stood  in  fear,  they  collected  their 
forces,  and  fell  upon  the  Spaniards,  who  apprehended  no  danger, 
and  were  most  of  them  incapable  of  making  any  defence.  The 
plan  appears  to  have  been  concerted  with  a  young  Indian  chief, 
who  accompanied  tlic  Spaniards  under  pretence  of  friendship,  and 
the  women  whom  the  Indians  brought  with  them  to  carr}-  home 
the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  bore  tlieir  part  with  stones  and  stakes 
in  the  easy  slaughter.  The  Spaniards  who  escaped  the  first  at- 
tack fled  with  all  speed,  some  without  weapons,  and  some  without 
strength  to  use  them.  The  friars  were  the  last  to  fly.  "With  the 
soldiers  to  protect  them  they  brought  off  their  portable  altar,  two 
crosses  and  a  crucifix.  No  attempt  at  assistance  was  made,  ex- 
cept Avhen  a  fugitive  fell  by  the  way.  The  word  then  passed  for 
one  of  the  fathers  ;  some  soldiers  stood  with  their  muskets  to  pro- 
tect him  while  he  hastily  confessed  and  absolved  the  poor  ^vretch, 
whom  his  countrymen  then  commended  to  God,  and  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Indians  ! 

In  some  places  the  enemy  set  fire  to  the  grass  and  shi'ubbery 
which  in  that  climate  grows  with  extreme  luxuriance,  by  which 
means  many  of  this  miserable  expedition  perished.  Not  quite 
thirty  out  of  the  whole  number  got  safe  back  to  the  town  of  St. 
Thomas.  That  place  was  in  a  deplorable  state,  suffering  at  once 
from  a  contagious  disease  and  from  a  scarcity  of  provisions.  To 
add  to  the  distress  about  a  hundred  persons  more  had  just  arrived 
from  Trinidad.  They  came  of  necessity,  for  there  were  no  longer 
supplies  of  food  at  Trinidad,  to  sustain  them.  But  they  came 
with  high-raised  hopes,  only  repining  at  their  iU  luck  in  not  having 
been  in  the  first  expedition,  by  which  they  supposd  the  first  spoils 
of  Eldorado  had  already  been  shared.  They  arrived  like  skeletons 
at  a  city  of  death.  Not  only  were  provisions  scarce,  but  the  supply 
of  salt  had  altogether  failed,  and  without  it,  health  in  that  climate 
cannot  be  preserved.  To  add  to  their  misery,  the  shoes  bad  all 
been  consumed,  and  the  country  was  infested  by  that  insect  (the 
chigua),  which  bun'ows  in  the  feet,  and  attacks  the  flesh  wherever 
the  slightest  wound  gives  it  access.  The  tonuent  occasioned  by 
these  insects  was  such  that  the  men  willingly  submitted  to  the  only 
remedy  they  knew  of,  and  had  the  sores  cauterized  with  hot  iron. 

Among  those  who  had  come  from  Spain  to  enter  upon  this  land 
of  promise,  there  ■was  a  "  beata "  or  pious  woman,  wlio  had 
been  attached  to  a  convent  in  Madrid,  and  accompanied  a  mar- 
ried daughter  and  her  husband  on  this  unhappy  adventure,  and 
devoted  herself  to  the  sen'ice  of  the  sick.  Some  of  the  women 
and  she  among  them  looking  upon  the  governor,  Berrio,  as  the 
cause  of  their  miseries,  and  thinking  that  as  long  as  he  lived, 
there  was  no  hope  of  their  escaping  from  this  fatal  place,  re- 
solved to  murder  him,  and  provided  themselves  ■with  knives  for 
the  purpose.  The  indignation  against  liim  was  so  general  that 
they  hesitated  not  to  impart  their  design  to  one  of  the  friars, 
and  luckily  for  Bcixio,  he  interposed  his  influence  to  prevent 
it.  One  of  the  women  who  had  sold  her  possessions  in  Spain 
to  join  the  expedition,  made  lier  way  to  the  governor  when  the 
officers  and  friars  were  with  him,  and  emptying  upon  the  ground 
before  him  a  bag  which  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty  doub- 
loons, said,  "  Tyrant,  take  wbat  is  left,  since  you  have  brought 
us  here  to  die."  Berrio  replied,  with  less  of  anger  than  of  dis- 
tress in  his  coimteuance,  *'  I  gave  no  orders  to  Domingo  dc  Vera 
that  he  should  bring  more  than  three  hundred  men."  He  of- 
fered no  opposition  to  tlie  departure  of  such  as  would.  Many 
who  had  strength  or  resolution  enough,  trusted  themselves  to 
the  river  in  such  canoes  as  they  could  find,  ■\\ithout  boatmen 
or  pilot,  and  endeavored  to  make  their  way  back  to  Trinidad ; 
some  perishing  by"  the  hands  of  the  natives,  others  by  dro\niing, 
others  by  hunger  on  the  marshy  shores  which  they  reached. 
Vera  soon  died  of  a  painful  disease  in  Trinidad,  and  Bemo 
did  not  long  sur\-ive  him.  Such  was  the  issue  of  this  great 
attempt  for  the  conquest  of  the  golden  empire;  "of  which," 
says  an  old  Spanish  historian,  "  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  hke 
Nebucliadnezzar's  image,  beginning  in  gold,  but  continuing  throagh 
baser  metal,  till  it  ended  in  rude  iron  and  base  clay." 


[Gathered  for  Gleafon's  Pictorial.] 
DAILY  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST. 

Br  BES:  PERLET  POOBE. 


[The  following  daily  record  of  past  events  will  be  continued  from  week  to  week  ; 
exhibiting  a  schedule  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  past, 
with  such  date  and  data  as  will  interest  and  instruct.] 


OCTOBEH   FIFTEENTH. 

.  Croghan  bora  at  Locust  Grove,  Ohio. 
Revolutionary  ally  of  Washington, 


died. 


1791.— Lieut.  Col. 

1817. — Kosciusko, 
aged  81 . 

1838. — Mrs.  McLean  (L.  E.  Landon),  died  in  Africa, aged  36. 

1840. — ^Napoleon's  remains  disintencd,  by  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville. 

IS-iT. — Destructive  freshet  on  the  Juniata  river,  Pa. 

OCTOBEK    SIXTEEXTH. 

Gaaette,  first  New  York    paper,  published    by  John 


1725.- 
Bradford 
1741.—: 
1787.— i 
1793.—: 
1829.- 

940.- 
1 540.- 

Canada. 
1777.- 
1803.—. 
1840.—' 

Napoleon' 
1850.— 


Boston  Cadets  organized  by  Governor  Shirley. 
Congress  voted  gold  medal  to  Paul  Jones. 
■Marie  Antoinette  beheaded,  aged  37. 
■Tremont  House,  Boston,  completed. 

OCTOBEE    SEVESTEEXTH. 

■Athelston,  first  king  of  the  English,  died. 

Erancis  1st  commissioned  Jacques   Cartier  to  colonize 

■Bui-go^Tie  surrendered  to  Gates,  at  Saratoga. 
■Agra,  the  key  of  Hindoston,  suiTcndered  to  tlie  British. 
■The  Prince  do  Joinville  sailed  from  St.  Helena  with 
s  remains. 
■Union  festival  held  at  Lexington. 


OCTOBER   EIGHTEENTH. 

1775. — ^Montgomery  defeated  7th  British  regiment  at  Chambly. 
1775. — Captain  Cresap,  of  the  1st  Eifles,  died  at  New  York, 
aged  33. 

1 799. — Capitulation  of  the  Dnke  of  York  in  North  Holland. 
1812. — Capt.  Jones,  in  the  "  "Wasp,"  captures  the  "Erolic." 
1844. — ^Fatal  gale  at  Buffalo  and  on  Lake  Erie. 

OCTOBER    KIXETEENTH. 

1216. — Heniy  IH.  of  England  cro^vned. 

1735. — John  Adams  born  at  Quiney,  Mass. 

1745. — ^Dean  Jonathan  Swift,  the  noted  writer,  died,  aged  78. 

1777. — Battle  at  Bemus's  Heights. 

1781. — "Washington  victorious  at  Yorktown,  Va. 

1824. — Virginia  festival  to  Lafayette,  at  Yorktown. 

1842. — Monterey,  California,  captured  by  Commodore  Jones. 

OCTOBEE    TWENTIETH. 

1492. — ^America  discovered  by  Columbus.     (New  Style). 
1784. — Lord  Palmerston,  English  diplomatist,  bom. 
1838. — Reported  captm-e  of  the  "  Susquehannah  "  by  a  "  long, 
low  black  schooner." 

1842. — Grace  Darhng  the  heroine  died,  aged  27. 
1847. — Guayamas  bombai-ded  by  the  U.  S.  squadron. 

OCTOBER   TWEXTT-FIEST. 

1790. — ^Lamartine,  the  gifted  Erench  author,  born  at  Macon. 
1798. — Revolt  of  the  Moslems  at  Grand  Caii'o. 
1805. — Great  naval  victory  of  Nelson  at  Trafalgar. 
1820. — U.  S.  ship  Delaware  launched  at  Norfolk,  Va, 


THE  TOO  HASTY  REPROOF. 

"  Neighbor,"  said  I  to  one  of  my  friends  who  lives  near  me,  "you 
have  sadly  plashed  your  stockings !  In  the  state  in  which  the 
roads  now  are,  a  little  care  is  necessary,  which,  it  is  very  plain  you 
have  not  exercised.  If  you  were  a  little  more  careful,  yom"  ap- 
pearance would  not  be  a  wliit  less  respectable." 

My  neighbor  quite  civilly  thanked  me  for  my  very  excellent  - 
advice,  and  then  added  that,  as  I  had  so  nan'owly  scrutinized  his 
stockings,  it  would  do  me  no  harm  to  take  a  ghance  at  my  own. 
This  I  inunediately  did,  and  found  to  my  confusion,  that  if  he 
had  been  in  the  mud,  I  had  surely  been  in  the  mire.  I  cannot  tell 
how  it  happened,  but  cei-tain  it  is  that  I  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to 
call  him  to  account  in  the  manner  I  had  done.  However,  this  ad- 
vantage attended  the  affair :  I  resolved  another  time  to  give  a 
sharp  look-out  for  my  own  imperfections,  before  I  ventured  to  re- 
buke those  of  another. 

"  0.  wad  some  power  the  giftic  gie  u», 
To  see  oiirsers  a^  othcrt!  see  us'. 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  bluder  fi-ee  ua, 
And  foolish  notion.'' 

If  it  were  only  half  a3  easy  to  amend  ourselves  as  to  reprove 
others,  and  if  by  giving  advice  we  could  secure  the  benefit  we  ai*e 
so  intent  to  confer  upon  our  neighbors,  bow  often  would  old  Himi- 
phreybe  spared  the  mortifying  reflection  tJiat  he  was  scattering 
abroad  what  was  needed  at  Jiome  !  Only  a  few  days  ago,  while 
in  the  very  act  of  recommending  more  care  in  a  servant  wlio  up- 
set a  salt  cellar,  he  knocked  a  drinking  glass  from  tlie  table  with 
liis  elbow  and  broke  it  in  pieces. — Old  Humphrei/. 


THE  JEinSH  R.ICE. 

For  eighteen  hundred  years  the  Hebrews  have  been  dispersed 
into  different  latitudes  and  climates,  and  they  Iiave  preserved  tbem- 
selves  most  distinct  from  any  intennixtnre  with  the  other  races  of 
mankind.  There  are  some  Jews  still  lingering  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Jordan,  having  been  oppressed  by  the  successive  conquerors 
of  S\'ria  for  ages — a  low  race  of  people,  and  described  by  trust- 
worthy travellere  as  being  black  as  any  of  the  Ethiopian  races. 
Others  of  the  Jewish  people,  participating  in  European  civiliza- 
tion, and  dwelling  in  the  northern  nations,  show  instances  of  the 
light  complexion — tbe  blue  eyes  and  liglit  hair  of  the  Scandinavi- 
an families.  We  see  then  how  to  account  for  the  differences  in 
color,  T\-ithout  having  to  refer  them  to  original  or  specific  distinc- 
tion.— Prof.  Ou-en. 


He  that  has  the  fewest  faults,  has  comparatively  none  at  all ;  no 
man  has  more  faults  than  he  who  pretends  to  have  none. 


GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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EDITORIAL  MEIi.iJVGE. 

The  President's  house-grounds,  on  the  south  side,  have  recently 
been  adorned  with  a  new  fountain^  the  basin  of  which  is  twenty- 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  tlic  riui  of  {z:i"anitc. A  large  whale 

was  found  dead,  floating,  about  five  miles  from  'Wesfport,  Nova 
Scotia,  some  time  since.  It  was  secured  by  Captain  Laflbley,  of 
the  schooner  Farewell.     In  the  fish  were  two  liai-poons ;  it  was 

one  hundred  feet  long,  and  was  worth   SIOOO. Hon.  David 

Sears,  of  this  city,  has  presented  a  splendid  bell  to  Grace  .church, 

"Walker's  parish,  Albermarle  county,  Va. A  lump  of  gold  from 

the  Slate  Hill  Gold  Mining  Company's  mine  in  Virginia,  was  re- 
ceived recently  by  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  SHut,  of  the 
value  of  about  S6U0.      Tliis  lump  is  the  product  of  two  weeks' 

labor. Quite  an  excitement  was  recently  occasioned  in  Fred- 

ericton,  xJew  Brunswick,  by  the  marriage  of  a  French  girl  to  an 
Indian.  Parental  opposition  was  unable  to  subdue  their  love  for 
each  other,  and  the  copper-colored  aboriginal  bore  oif  his  lady  love, 
attired  in  a  full  costume  of  Indian  toggery,  in  triumph. Arch- 
deacon "Wilbeiforce,  a  man  of  some  standing  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, has  resigned  his  ofiice  in  consequence  of  his  scruples  to  ac- 
knowledge the  queen  as  the  head  of  the  church The  Free  Will 

Baptist  Seminary,  at  Xorth  ParsonviUe,  Me.,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  not  long  since.  The  loss  on  the  building,  furniture,  and  ap- 
paratus is  34500,  on  which  there  was  but  S200  insurance.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  eighty  pupiU  in  attendance  at  the  present 

term. In  Butler  county,  Ohio,  two  men  laid  a  wager  as  to 

who  could  drink  the  largest  quantity  of  whiskey.  One  of  them 
drank  a  gallon  and  half  a  pint  of  the  raw  liquor,  and  died  about 

fifteen  minutes  after  taking  the  last  draught. A  complete  set 

of  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  muskets  has  been  ordered 
by  the  British  government,  modelled  after  that  used  at  Springfield. 
The  machinery  is  in  process  of  construction  at  Chickopee  Falls. 

This  is  a  handsome  compliment  to  American  ingenuity. A 

detective  police  has  been  established  in  Cincinnati.     It  consists  of 

four  officers  detached  from  the  regular  police  force. The  Board 

of  tho  American  Sunday  School  Union,  at  Philadclpliia,  has  made 
to  the  library  of  Harvard  University  a  donation  of  all  its  publica- 
tions, amounting  to  more  than  nine  hundred  volumes. The 

assessed  valuation  of  Boston  this  year  is  $225,000,000,  a  gain  of 
nineteen  millions  over  last  year.  The  bare  increase  of  valuation 
in  this  city  since  1S53  is  more  than  the  whole  valuation  of  Port- 
land, Salem,  New  Bedford,  or  any  other  New  England  city,  ex- 
cept Providence,  R.   I. The  price  of  breadstuffs  is  now  so 

much  lower  in  England  than  in  America  that  several  cargoes  of 
flour  are  said  to  have  been  lately  shipped  from  Liverpool  for  New 

York. The   "Woodstock   {Shenandoah  county,  Va.,)    Tenth 

Legion  says  :  "  The  late  potato  crop  in  this  region  is  a  very  fine 
one ;  indeed,  the  potatoes  are  so  fine,  so  exceedingly  fine,  that  few 

persons  will  go  to  the  trouble  of  digging  them. It  is  said  that 

the  U.  S.  government  favors  the  measure  of  removing  the  Charles- 
town  navy  yard  to  Newport,  or  of  incorporating  it  with  that  of 

Portsmouth. The  locusts  arc  eating  up  Central  America.    So 

devastating  have  been  their  operations  that  the  government  has 
been  compelled  to  offer  a  bounty  for  their  destmction.  One  of  the 
papers  printed  at  Costa  Eica  states  that  three  thousand  sacks  of 

sixty  pounds  each  had  been  paid  for  up  to  the  last  of  July. The 

damage  to  the  rice  plantations  of  Georg-ia  and  South  Carolina,'by 
the  late  terrible  storm  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast,  is  estimated 
at  three  millions  of  dollars.   - 


DISCOVERY  IN  ITALY. 

It  is  stated  by  a  letter  quoted  by  the  Parbament  Turin,  of  June 
2d,  that  the  tomb  of  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Hei-uli,  has  been  discov- 
ered at  Ravenna  by  some  workmen,  who,  it  appeara,  found  the 
body  encased  in  a  suit  of  armor  of  gold,  which  they  broke  into 
pieces  and  secretly  sold.  The  matter  was,  however,  soon  divulged, 
and  further  investigation  has  led  to  the  discoveiy  of  some  precious 
articles  which  had  escaped,  the  rapacity  of  the  culprits,  and  of  a 
monumental  inscription,  confirmmg  the  fact  of  its  being  the  tomb 
of  Odoacer.  Odoacer  was  king  of  the  barbai-ians  who  overthiew 
the  Western  Roman  empire  in  the  year  476.  He  was  mm-dered 
by  his  conqueror,  Theodoric  the  Great,  A.  D.  493,  and  was  bur- 
ied at  Ravenna,  where,  after  the  lapse  of  thuteen  hundred  and 
sixty  years,  his  remains  have  been  found. 


A  Gem  op  Thought. — The  Rev.  Robert  HaU  most  beauti- 
fully and  ti-uly  says  :  "  Religion  is  the  final  centi'e  of  repose ;  the 
goal  to  which  all  things  tend,  apart  from  which  man  is  a  shadow, 
his  very  existence  a  riddle,  and  stupendous  scenes  of  natuie  which 
surround  him  as  unmeaning  as  the  leaves  of  the  sybil  scattered  in 
the  wind." 


RoMANTic.^The  New  Orleans  Picayune  acknowledges  tho  re- 
ceipt of  a  note  enclosing  ten  dollars,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  "Washington  Monument.  The  sum  was  collected  for  this 
purpose  by  a  young  and  beautiful  lady,  in  the  character  of  a  flower 
girl,  who  distributed  her  bouquets  at  a  fancy  ball,  on  a  previous 


Benetolent. — During  the  scarcity  of  corn  in  Kentucky,  when 
many  holders  are  selling  their  hoards  at  a  high  price,  Major  John 
H.  Hanley,  of  Jessamine  county,  has  thrown  open  his  gi-anaries 
to  the  poor,  and  invited  them  to  help  themselves,  without  money 
and  withont  price. 


Tobacco  ix  Virginia.— At  the  various  tobacco  houses  in 
Virginia  there  have  been  inspected  during  the  year  ending  first 
of  September,  44,465  hhds.  of  tobacco,  against  44,421  hhds  last 
yeaf. 


lHausiliE   <5atljcrings. 


Hon.  Pressley  Ewing,  M.  C.  from  Kentucky,  died  of  cholera 
on  the  28th  ult.,  at  the  Mammoth  Cave. 

The  Buftalo  Express  notices  a  singular  accident  in  .that  city. 
S.  D.  Rice,  Esq.,  while  killing  musquitoes  in  his  bed-room,  fell 
from  his  chair  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs. 

The  same  Grand  Jury  whicli  indicted  the  mayor  of  New  York, 
has  found  bills  of  indictment  against  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  persons  for  selling  liquor  without  license. 

In  Brimfield,  good  potatoes  can  be  bought  for  two  shillings  a 
bushel ;  and  in  Southbridge  they  have  been  sold  as  low  as  t^venty- 
five  cents  a  bushel,  and  apples  at  one  dollar  a  barrel. 

The  concourse  of  pious  pilgrims  at  the  shrine  of  Juggernaut 
was  so  great  this  year  that  a  local  famine  ensued,  and  hundreds  of 
Hindoos  were  to  be  seen  ./ing  in  the  roads  dying  of  starvation. 

Three  eminent  lawyers  of  New  York,  viz.,  Charles  O'Connor, 
Daniel  Lord,  and  Greene  C.  Bronson,  have  given  legal  opinions 
to  the  eftect  that  the  New  Haven  Railroad  Company  is  fully  re- 
sponsible for  the  over-issued  stock. 

Mi's.  Ann  Royall,  of  Wasliington,  died  in  that  city  on  Sunday 
week,  at  an  advanced  age.  She  was  a  remarkable  woman  twenty 
years  ago,  when  she  was  well  known  as  a  writer,  and  as  publisher 
for  many  years  of  the  Washington  Paul  Pry. 

Bayard  Taylor  remarks  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Journey  to  Cen- 
tral Africa,"  that  there  is  an  old  Italian  proverb,  which  says  a  man 
has  lived  to  no  pui-pose  unless  he  has  cither  buQt  a  hoiise,  begot- 
ten a  son,  or  written  a  book. 

The  Bay  of  Samana  lies  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo.  Its  entrance,  which  looks  out  upon  the 
Atlantic,  is  about  twenty-four  miles  wide,  and  its  waters  ex- 
tend fifty  miles  inland. 

All  tlie  accounts  from  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  the  larger  part 
of  Louisiana  and  Georgia,  respecting  the  cotton  crop,  represent 
that  it  has  lately  sustained  much  injuiy  from  heavy  rains,  and  that 
tlicre  will  be  a  short  yield. 

A&s.  Elizabeth  McCai-ty,  of  Mattapoisett,  while  stepping  from 
the  cars  of  the  train  for  New  York,  a  short  time  ago,  after  they  had 
been  put  in  motion,  fell  from  the  steps,  and  was  so  badly  crushed 
bet^'een  the  cars  and  platform  that  she  died  in  a  few  minutes. 

In  Amherst  county,  Va.,  a  short  time  since,  a  farmer  by  the  name 
of  "William  Lavender,  put  some  strychnine  in  a  bowl  of  milk  for 
the  purpose  of  poisoning  dogs,  and  while  he  was  absent  a  short 
time,  his  family,  thirteen  in  number,  partook  of  the  milk,  and  at 
last  accounts  four  of  them  had  died.  The  others,  it  was  hoped, 
would  recover. 

A  passport  was  recently  issued  from  the  state  department  at 
"Washington,  for  a  young  Chinaman  named  Yung  Wing,  who  has 
just  graduated  at  Yale  College  with  the  highest  honors,  and  who, 
after  a  sojourn  of  eight  years  in  the  United  States,  is  about  return- 
ing to  China  on  a  first  visit  to  his  friends.  He  is  described  as  a 
person  of  fine  talents  and  great  learning. 

The  population  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  according  to  a  local 
census  just  taken,  is  12,687  persons,  being  an  increase  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  since  the  U.  S.  census  of  1850  was  taken.  This, 
however,  is  only  the  enumeration  of  the  city  proper,  for  it  appears 
that  the  city  and  suburbs  have  an  aggregate  population  of  16,000. 
Memphis  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  on  the  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi. 


Jbr£iqn  Items. 


A  double-barrelled  cannon,  to  load  at  the  breech,  and  the  bar- 
rels of  which  may  be  moved  in  dilFerent  directions,  has  been  con- 
structed at  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Kossuth  and  Pulszky  are  both  residing  in  London  mth  their 
families.  Kossuth's  two  sons,  aged  eleven  and  thirteen  years, 
are  attending  school.  The  family  lives  in  a  very  plain  and  eco- 
nomical style. 

A  swai-m  of  bees  have  taken  possession  of  one  of  the  lions  at 
the  entrance  of  Wynyard  Park,  Durham,  England,  having  formed 
their  comb  in  the  body  of  the  statue,  and  gained  enti-ancc  by  a  hole 
in  the  ear. 

An  English  physician,  by  comparing  the  bills  of  mortality  for 
four  successive  years,  including  a  cholera  year,  has  ascertained 
that  the  average  deaths  do  not  exceed  those  of  years  when  there 
is  no  epidemic. 

Mr.  Garden,  the  wealthy  la^^yer  recently  convicted  in  Ireland  of 
an  attempted  abduction,  was  immediately  after  his  sentence  at- 
tired in  the  common  jail  dress,  his  head  shaven,  and  he  was  set 
upon  the  treadmill  for  the  usual  space  of  time. 

The  bouquets  thrown  to  Madame  Grisi  at  her  last  appearance 
in  London  made  a  pile  half  as  high  as  the  walls  of  the  green-room. 
It  was  thus  a  gi-een-room  indeed  ;  and  the  flower  gardeners  must 
have  blessed  her  with  all  their  hearts — and  pockets  too. 

Near  Manchester,  England,  Mr.  Thomas  "Winder,  an  extensive 
clothier,  feeling  fatigued,  laid  himself  down  and  fell  acleep  in  a 
field ;  while  in  this  state  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  pig,  which 
tore  off  the  lower  part  of  his  nose,  besides  dreadfully  lacerating 
his  face. 

The  bishop  of  Victoria,  describing  his  late  tour  in  southeni  In- 
dia, says  that  there  is  now  a  Bramin  in  the  Judge's  Court,  and 
educated  in  Madras  University,  who  gained  the  prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  evidences  in  favor  of  the  Cluistian  religion,  and  who 
yet  remains  a  heathen  ! 

_  An  elephant  at  Holyhead,  England,  broke  from  a  stable  in  tho 
night,  walked  up  one  long  flight  of  steps  and  doivn  another  into  a 
wine  cellar,  broke  several  bottles  of  wine  and  drank  their  con- 
tents, and  then  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep.  He  was  found  the 
next  day,  looking  the  picture  of  contentment. 

A  person  decamped  from  Nottingham,  Eugland,  recently,  with 
four  Imndred  pounds  in  his  possession,  the  properlv  of  a  married 
lady.  She  pursued  him  to  Livei-pool,  had  him  arrested  and  brought 
on  shore  from  a  ship  bound  for  Australia,  but  finallv  consented  to 
accompany  him  to  Australia,  leaving  her  husband  to  rejoice  at  his 
deliverance. 

M.  Fremiet,  the  first  sculptor  of  animals  in  France,  has  been 
commissioned  by  the  emperor  to  can-c  miniature  specimens,  in 
marble,  of  tlie  soldiers  of  every  corps  in  the  armv.  The  accou- 
trements of  both  men  and  hors'cs  are  to  be  faithful  to  life.  The 
height  of  the  infantiy  statues  will  be  eight  inches,  and  the  collec- 
tion will  number  about  one  hundred  statuettes. 

In  France,  some  time  ago,  a  man  was  killed  while  working  on  a 
railroad.  The  accident  was  caused  by  neglect  of  a  signal  to  wara 
him  of  an  approaching  train.  The  w'idow  brought  an  action  for 
damages,  and  the  company  was  obliged  to  pay  her  one  hundred 
dollai-s  down,  forty  doilai's  a  year  for  life,  and  twenty  dollai's  a 
year  to  each  of  her  children,  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen. 


Sanlis  of  ©olit. 


....  If  our  painful  peregrinations  in  studies  be  destitute  of  a  en- 
premc  light,  it  is  nothing  else  but  a  misei-able  kind  of  wandering. — 
Scaligcr. 

. .  .  It  is  better  to  be  affected  with  a  true  penitent  sorrow  for 
sin,  than  to  be  able  to  resolve  the  most  difficult  cases  about  it. — 
Thomas  a  Kempis. 

....  The  man  of  sense  docs  not  so  much  apply  himself  to  the 
most  learned  writings,  in  order  to  acquire  knowledge,  as  he  does 
to  the  most  rational,  to  fortify  his  reason. — St.  Evremond. 

. . .  Parents  are  commonly  more  carcfid  to  bestow  wit  on  their 
children  than  virtue  ;  the  art  of  speaking  well  than  doing  well : 
but  their  manners  ought  to  be  tho  gi-eat  concern. — Dr.  Fxdkr. 

....  The  tvi'o  most  essential  points  in  moral  philosophy,  are,  a 
last  end,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it;  and  that  beatitude' consists 
in  the  noblest  action  of  a  man  in  reference  to  tho  most  excellent 
object. — Aristotle. 

Religion  in  a  magisti-ate  strengthens  his  authority,  be- 
cause it  procures  veneration,  and  gains'a  reputation  to  it.  In  all 
the  affau-s  of  this  world,  so  much  reputation  is  in  reality  so  mucli 
power. — TiUotson. 

....  "What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble,  education  is  to  a 
human  soul.  The  pliilosopher,  the  saint  and  tlie  hero,  the  wise, 
the  good  or  the  great  man  ver^'  often  lie  hid  and  concealed  in  a 
plebeian,  which  proper  education  might  have  disiuteixed  and 
have  brought  to  lii^lit. — Spectator. 


Joker's  Subgct. 

"  I  have  vei'y  little  respect  for  the  ties  of  this  world,"  as  the 
chap  said  when  the  rope  was  put  around  Ids  neck. 

A  bright-eyed,  curly-haired  boy,  three  vears  old,  was,  on  ac- 
count of  his  good  behaviour,  promised  a  child's  drum  to-mon-ow. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  tmned  to  his  motlier  and  said,  "Marm, 
is  to-day  to-raon*ow  V 

A  fellow  being  ordered  to  bo  publicly  whipped,  addressed  the 
judge  :  "  My  lord,  I'll  submit  to  the  punishment,  if  you  insist  on 
it ;  but  I  don't  like  it ;  I  might  have  been  a  good  scholar  now  if  I 
had  been  fond  of  that  amusement  at  school." 

"  Dear  sir,"  lisped  a  great  lady,  in  a  watered  silk,  at  the  World's 
Fair,  "  have  the  goodness  to  infoi-m  me  if  there  are  noblemen  in 
the  United  States  ?"  "  Yes,  ma^am,"  answered  a  full-fed  Jona- 
than ;  "  I  am  one  of  them." 

There  was  once  a  clergjTnan  in  New  Hampshire  noted  for  his 
long  sermons  and  indolent  habits.    "  How  is  it,"  said  a  man  to  his 

neighbor,  "  that  Parson ,  the  laziest  man  living,  writes  those 

interminable  sermons  ?"  "  Why,"  said  the  other,  "  he  probably 
gets  to  writing,  and  is  too  lazy  to  stop." 

Those  two  celebrated  divines  and  scholars,  Drs.  South  and  Sher- 
lock, were  disputing  on  some  religious  subject,  when  the  latter  ac- 
cused the  other  of  usmg  wit  in  the  controversy.  "Well,"  said 
South,  "  suppose  it  had  pleased  God  to  give  you  wit,  what  would 
you  have  done  V 

A  lover  once  wTote  to  a  lady  who  rejected  him,  saying  that  he 
intended  to  retire  "to  some  secluded  spot,  and  breathe  away  his 
life  in  sighs."  To  which  the  lady  replied,  by  inquiring  whether 
they  were  to  be  medium  or  large  size.  The  man  has  not  since 
been  heard  from. 

GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL,   BOUND. 

We  hava  Volmnes  I.,  II.,  m.,  IV.,  T.  and  TI.  of  the  Pictorial,  elegantly 
boond  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  superb  and  most  attractive 
parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  book^  of  416  pages  each,  and 
each  Vol.  containing  nearly  1000  engravingg  of  men,  manners,  and  cnrrent 
events  ail  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  nil  parts  of  the  globe ;  of  famous 
cities  and  beautiful  villages ;  of  pageants  at  home  and  abroad ;  of  fine  mari- 
time views ;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive 
subjects;  with  title-pages  and  indexes. 

Besides  the  many  illustrations,  they  embrace  in  their  pages  a  vast  amount 
of  original  tales,  sketches,  poems,  and  novelettes,  from  the  best  American 
authors,  with  a  current  news  record  of  the  times;  altogether  forming  an 
exceedingly  novel  and  elegant  series  for  future  reference  and  present  enjoy- 
ment, both  in  regard  to  reading  matter  and  illustrations. 

For  sale  at  our  office,  and  at  all  the  periodical  depots  throaghonfc  the 
Union,  at  S3  per  volume. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUE  UNION. 

AN  ELEGAHT,  MOSAI,  AND  KEFINED 

MisceUaneous  Family  Journal, 

devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  origi- 
nal tales,  written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  MUXION, 

AXD  A  WELCOilE  VISITOR  TO  THE  HOME  CIRCLE, 

It  contains  tho  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE     MAMMOTH     SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  amusementof  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps 
of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  h*  under  tho  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  Euggest,  forming  an 

the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceed.'^  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  in 
tho  Union,  with  tho  exception  of  Gleason's  Pictobjal. 

The  Flag  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  type,  and 
contains  1240  Kquare  inches,  being  a  large  weekly  paper  of  eight  super^royal 
quarto  pages. 

TEEMS  -.-JNYASJABZY  DT  ADVANCE. 

1  BuhGcriber,  one  year,     . '. S2  00 

4  subscriberE,  "       " 7  00 

10  ''  "      "         • 16  00 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  oitr  Unio^,  and  ona  copy  of  Glea.bo&''S  riffloaiAi, 
■when  taken  together  by  one  person,  s4  00  per  annum. 

[C^  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  this  papev. 

»*»  Th«  Fl.a.0  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  tfit  newspaptr  depnCs  in  th«  Unitfd 
Stales,  and  of  newspaper  carriers^  oJ  five  cents  per  single  eopy. 

Pohliahed  every  S.W0rdat,  by 

F.  GLEASON, 
CoKxea  OP  Tresiont  and  Bboiupield  Stbeets,  Bonox,  Uass. 
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S.  FRENCH,  121  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

A.  WINCH,  116  Chestnut  Strvot,  I'hiladelphia. 

HENRY  TAYLOR,  111  Baltimore  and  5  South  Streets,  Baltimoro. 

A.  C.  BAGLEY.  comer  of  4th  and  Svcaniorc  Stiwt«.  Ciuciunsti. 

J.  A.  ROYS,  43  Woodward  Avonno,  'Detroit. 

E.  K.  WOODU'ARD,  corner  of  4th  and  Ohesnut  Streots,  St.  Louis. 

THOMAS  LDNN,  40  Exchange  Placv,  New  Orkaus, 
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GLEASON^S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


GOING  TO  CHURCH. 


GOING  TO  CHURCH. 

The  engraving  above  is  from  a  picture  drawn  by  Bendeman, 
and  painted  by  the  late  Mr.  Howard,  of  London.  It  is  a  landscape 
reposing  in  the  stillnesi  of  the  Sabbath,  with  a  village  congrega- 
tion going  to  the  house  of  God,  through  fields  blessed  with  plenty. 
It  is  a  scene  which  may  be  witnessed  in  many  a  village  of  South 
Germany.  The  roadside  shrine  to  wluch  the  old  man  is  rever- 
ently uncovering,  will  be  immediately  recognized  by  the  traveller 
as  a  local  feature.  This  painting  belongs  to  the  later  style  of 
Bendeman,  the  head  of  the  Dusseldorf  school.  His  earliest  ef- 
fort was  the  religious  or  symbolic-historical.  His  "Mourning 
Jews,"  taken  from  the  Fsaim  ;  "  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we 
sat  down  and  wept,"  is  well  known.  Like  his  "  Jeremiah  on  the 
a^ins  of  Jerusalem,"  it  has  had  a  great  popularity  as  an  engrav- 
ing. He  also  excels  in  the  Idyllic ;  and  his  scenes  taken  from 
rural  life,  are  very  beautiful.  Such  are  his  "  Two  Girls  at  the 
Fountain,"  the  "  Harvest,"  the  "  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess," 
and  the  "  Going  to  Church,"  which  we  have  reproduced.  Tlie 
characteristics  of  Bendeman  arc  his  calm,  gentle  temperament, 
deep  religious  feeling  and  excessive  modesty ;  all  these  may  be 
traced  in  his  works.  He  is  the  son  of  a  rich  banker  of  Berlin, 
and  was  a  pupil  of  Schadow.  The  design  is  expressive  of  a  pure 
and  simple  taste,  and  delineates  a  lifelike  view  of  rural  Sabbath 
life  in  Germany. 


TOLEDO  AND  ITS  BIANUFACTORY  OF  ARMS. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  famous  Toledo  sword-blades,  wliich, 
indeed,  have  been  renowned  all  the  world  over.  We  therefore 
present  a  general  view  of  the  city  where  these  weapons  were  and 
are  manuAictured.  The  picturesque  bridge  on  the  right  of  the 
picture,  is  San  Martin.  It  was  built  by  the  Moors,  but  has  un- 
dergone many  changes  in  consequence  of  numerous  repairs,  and 
we  might  say,  mutilations.  It  is  overlooked  by  the  black  ruins 
of  the  Alcazar  of  Don  Pedro  the  Cniel,  which  are  themselves 
overlooked  by  the  pretty  chapel  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  con- 
stinicted  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  on  their  return  from  the  con- 
quest of  Grenada.  On  the  exterior  of  the  church  the  architect 
employed  for  ornaments  the  numerous  chains  of  the  Christian 
slaves  who  were  delivered  at  the  moment  of  the  taking  of  Gren- 
ada. This  dark  and  speaking  decoration  is  stinking,  and  for  a 
long  time  aiTCsts  the  pensive  eye.  The  oval  gate  in  the  line  of 
wail  is  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  the  gate  of  the  sun.  The  steeple  in 
the  middle  of  the  drawing  is  that  of  the  beautiful  and  rich  ca- 
thedral, the  interior  of  which  was  built  in  the  14th  and  the  exte- 
rior in  the  16th  century.  The  enormously  rich  Cardinal  Cisne- 
i-os,  arclibishop  of  Toledo,  expended  incredible  sums  upon  it  in 
the  16th  century,  and  made  it  One  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  pic- 
turesque edifices  conceivable.  The  river  which  almost  encloses 
the  city  in  its  sweep,  is  the  Tagus.      The  manufactoi'y  is  the 


large  mass  of  buildings  in  t'tc  foreground.  In  all  ages,  even  to 
the  nio^^t  remote  and  luroic,  say  the  haughty  and  proud  Toledans, 
their  city  was  famous  for  the  temper  and  goodness  of  its  swords. 
.After  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  it  was  a  great  honor  to  be  i  n 
armorer,  and  great  privileges  were  granted  to  this  craft.  All 
wlio  ^\'ishcd  could  not  adopt  it.  It  was  necessary  to  submit  to 
certain  proofs,  to  be  a  master  of  the  trade,  and  to  possess  stain- 
less honor  and  integrity.  Then  the  aynntamiento  would  give 
you  a  diploma  and  you  might  follow  the  profession.  Some  of  the 
most  famous  artizans  of  Toledo  were  Kicholas  Hortuno,  Jnan 
Martinez,  Antonio  Ruiz  and  Dionisio  Covricntcs.  Their  famous 
names  on  old  rusted  blades  dazzle  and  rejoice  the  eyes  of  peace- 
ful amateui-s  of  ancient  panoplies.  In  the  time  of  these  great 
names,  it  was  the  good  old  time,  tbey  manufiictured  good  sworda, 
and  plenty  of  them,  whcrewltli  strong  and  hard  blows  were 
stricken,  but  when  gunpowder  changed  the  whole  system  of  mu- 
tual slaughter,  their  snccGssoi"s  forged  in  vain  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  in  an  edifice  especially  adapted  to  the  puipose.  Tho 
edifice,  in  the  foreground  of  our  engraving,  contains  workshops 
for  the  manufacture  of  everything  connected  with  the  bayonet, 
sword,  pike,  etc.,  blades,  guards  and  scalibards.  The  blades  are 
made  of  bar-steel  joined  with  pieces  of  old  horse  shoes  which  are 
extremely  malleable.  Before  the  final  polishing  the  blades  uudergo 
severe  proofs,  to  test  their  strength  and  temper. 


TOLEDO,   SPAIN,   AND    TrIE   MANUFACTOKY    OP    ARMS. 


V    nrvK  cnv  i  corner  of  tremont 

r  .    U-JjJCjAOUiN  ,  [  AXD  BKOMFIELD  STS. 


BOSTOX,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  28,  1854. 
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NOVA  SCOTIA  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  KUILDING. 

We  give  below  a  representation  of  the  edifice  and  grounds  ap- 
propriated for  the  first  exhibition  of  the  products  and  industry  of 
Nova  Scotia  at  Halifax.  The  great  London  Exhibition  in  the 
famous  Crystal  Palace  has  proved  the  parent  of  many  like  lauda- 
ble designs  in  the  old  and  new  world.  The  New  York  enterprise 
was  the  pioneer  in  this  country,  and  bids  fair  to  be  followed  by 
others.  This  referred  to  herewith  is  the  first  among  the  British 
colonies,  and  one  that  promises  to  be  eminently  successful  in  all 
respects,  and  embraces  among  its  officers  the  fir^t  and  foi-emost 
men  of  the  province.  Chief  Justice  Haliburton  acting  as  presi- 
dent. The  excellent  moral  effects  of  such  enterprises  are  beyond 
question,  giving  impetus  to  art,  science  and  mechanics,  and  pro- 
moting commerce  and  intelligence.     The  Halifax  Exhibition  will   I 


draw  visitors  from  all  portions  of  the  Northern  States,  as  well  as 
from  the  various  English  possessions  on  this  continent,  a  fact 
which  the  artist  has  endeavored  to  illustrate  by  the  mixed  nation- 
ality introduced  into  the  picture  which  is  here  presented  to  the 
reader.  The  building,  although  not  originally  designed  for  this 
purpose,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  object,  being  centrally  situ- 
ated, spacious  in  its  internal  divisions  and  bold  in  its  architectural 
designs  without.  It  is  almost  needless  for  us  to  refer  particularly 
to  the  city  of  Halifax ;  as  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia  it  is  univer- 
sally known.  Its  population  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty- 
five  thousand,  exclusive  of  government  troops,  of  which,  until 
lately,  there  have  been  considerable  numbers  here.  The  harbor, 
from  which  the  city  rises  on  the  east  side  in  a  gradual  slope,  is  one 
of  the  Uncst  on  this  continent,  and  it  has  a  constantly  growing 


and  thrifty  commerce.  The  streets  are  generally  broad  ;  the  prin- 
cipal, which  runs  next  the  harbor,  is  well  paved,  and  most  of  the 
others  arc  macadamized.  The  appearance  of  Halifax  from  the 
water,  or  from  the  opposite  shore,  is  prepossessing  and  animated. 
The  front  of  the  town  is  lined  with  wharves,  alongside  which  ves- 
sels of  all  sizes,  and  variously  rigged,  are  incessantly  loading  or 
discharging  their  cargoes.  Warehouses  rise  over  the  wharves,  as 
well  as  in  diiVerent  parts  of  the  town;  and  dwclling-Iiouses  and 
public  buildings  rear  their  heads  over  each  other  as  tliev  stretch 
along  and  up  the  sides  of  the  Iiill.  Spires  of  different  churches, 
the  building  above  the  town  in  which  the  town  clock  is  fixed,  a 
rotunda-built  church,  the  signal  posts  on  Citadel  Hill,  the  differ- 
ent batteries,  the  variety  of  style  in  which  the  houses'"  are  built, 
etc.,  arc  objects  which  strike  most  forcibly  on  the  view  of  strangers . 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


prrittcn  for  Gleoson'a  Pictorial.] 

A  U  E  0  E  A  : 

OR, — 

THE   SHARPSHOOTERS'   SCOUT. 

A  R03IiXCE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


BT  ben:  peklet  foobe. 


[continued.] 
CHAPTER  V. 

BECOGNITTOXS   A>-D   REVELATIONS. 
God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  tho  town. —  Cotcper. 

Bcwaro  of  jealousy  I 
It  is  the  grcon-cyod  monster,  whicU  doth  mako 
Tho  meat  it  fcedi  on. — SUakspeare. 

Meant^tiile,  Rupert  LouJou  had  sped  Hir  on  liis  way,  dashing 
along  at  a  round  trot,  his  buoyant  spirit  and  elastic  nen'es  rejoic- 
ing in  his  escape.  Tollowing  the  ti-ail,  which  was  tolerably  dis- 
tinct, he  at  last  reached  a  small  dealing,  where  high  stumps 
raised  their  charred  ends  among  the  light  gre(Si  com.  In  the 
centre  of  this  cultivated  spot  was  a  small  log  cabin,  less  remark- 
able for  its  appearance  than  for  the  air  of  substantial  comfort 
around  it.  Its  log  walls  were  carefully  whitewashed,  and  a  luxu- 
riant clematis  was  trained  over  the  front  of  a  rustic  porch,  giving 
the  house  a  more  comfortable  look  than  is  usually  found  in  the 
forest.  A  range  of  log  stables  near  by  was  larger  than  the  house ; 
and  an  orchard,  tliiekly  dotted  witli  fruit,  was  well  calculated  to 
keep  off  the  keen  blasts  from  tho  mountains,  which  rose  gray  and 
gloomy  close  at  hand. 

Rupert's  approach  was  heralded  by  a  brace  of  large  mastiffs, 
who  seemed  determined  to  prevent  his  dismounting  when  he 
stopped  his  horse,  by  a  hostile  display  of  long  teeth,  and  short, 
angry  growls-  "While  the  traveller  was  debating  in  his  mind 
their  probable  courage,  tlic  house  door  was  opened,  and  the  dogs 
were  spoken  to  by  a  woman  who  camo  out.  She  was  a  buxom, 
country  dame,  wearing  a  homespun  "short-gown"  over  a  white 
dimity  skirt,  with  long  gold  ear-riugs,  and  a  sti-ing  of  beads  of  the 
same  precious  metal  around  her  neck. 

"Do^V'n,  Dash  !  Be  quiet,  Ponto  !"  sho  exclaimed,  as  she  ap- 
proached the  fence,  eyeing  Rupert  with  a  sort  of  searching  iuquis- 
itiveness.  "  "Wliat  do  you  wish,  sir  V  she  asked,  when  she  reached 
the  gate  at  the  roadside. 

"  I  should  like  some  breakfast  for  myself,  and  food  for  my  horse." 

"Ah,"  said  she,  with  evident  dissatisfaction  ;  "is  that  alii" 

"  When  one  is  hungry,  and  has  a  tired  horse,"  said  Rupert, 
"  that  is  a  good  deal." 

"I  am  sorry,  su',  but  my  husband  is  away,  and  in  these  times 
he  has  told  me  to  receive  no  one."  Then,  as  if  to  show  that  she 
was  not  unprotected,  she  called  the  dogs,  who  camo  and  sat  by 
her  side,  as  if  understanding  that  their  services  might  be  needed. 

"  So  am  I  Sony,"  answered  Rupert.  "  How  far  is  it  to  the 
next  house,  madam  V 

"Which  house,  sir?  Tho  trail  forks  just  beyond  the  clearing, 
at  the  church,  and  there  is  a  house  on  each  trail."  Then,  with 
airtfther  inquisiiivo  glance,  she  asked,  "  Who  might  you  wish  to 
BceV 

For  tho  first  time,  Aurora's  du-ection  flashed  upon  Rupert's 
mind,  and  he  replied,  "  I  am  making  some  inquiries  about  Ogle- 
thorpe !" 

"  0,  that  changes  the  matter !  I  thought,  sir,  you  were  tho  new 
oflScer  they  expect;  but  in  these  times  a  body  can't  be  too  careful. 
'Light,  sir,  hitch  your  horse  and  come  in.  Pll  send  some  one  to 
look  after  him-  Never  mind  the  dogs,  sii- — tliey  know  who's  a 
friend." 

Dismounting,  Rupert  traversed  tho  little  garden,  where  bloomed 
a  rich  profusion  of  flowers,  and  was  met  on  the  porch  by  a  negi-o 
girl,  bringing  a  bowl  of  clear  water,  with  a  snow-white  napkin. 

"  Set  it  down,  Emeline !"  said  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
"  Take  a  wash,  sir,  and  sit  down  here  in  tho  shade,  while  I  have 
some  dinner  made  ready.  You'ro  right  welcome,  here,  I  tell  ye, 
and  the  boys  at  tho  camp  will  be  mighty  glad  to  heai-  you  ai-e  so 
near." 

"Will  intelligence  of  my  amval  bo  conveyed  to  theral" 

"  0,  they'll  know  it  in  half  an  hour.    Listen !" 

The  only  sound  that  met  Rupert's  ears  was  a  prolonged,  shrill 
ciy,  apparently  coming  from  the  stable. 

"Is  that  a  bird  or  a  human  being  1"  he  asked. 

"Listen !" 

In  a  moment  or  two  the  same  cry  was  repeated  from  tho  recesses 
of  the  forest,  and  then  appeared  the  negro  girl,  who  had  brought 
the  water,  saying : 

"Dc}-'vc  answered,  missus." 

**  You  see  it's  human,  major.  But  you  outlandish  gentlemen 
aint  used  to  our  backwoods  mails  anymore  than  the  Yankees  arc. 
Mr.  Danforth  often  says  that  he  never  heard  any  of  these  forest 
signals  until  ho  camo  South." 

"And  who  is  Mr.  Danforth,  madam  1'* 

"  Who  1 — why,  he's  my  husband,  sir.  You  saw  liim  at  the 
*  Stronghold '  tho  other  night." 

"  O,  ho !    He  is  a  gold  hunter,  is  he  not  ?" 

"  He  is  somewhat  interested  in  gold-digging,  sir,  but  perhaps 
not  as  much  so  as  Mr.  Maxwell  believes.  At  any  rate,  he  is 
posted  up  as  to  what  is  going  on  at  the  *  Stronghold.'  But  I  must 
go  to  the  kitchen." 

IJere  was  atiolher  Uiik  in  the  chain  of  mystery  encircling  Aurora, 
and  Rupert  eat  down  to  gaze  at  the  beautiful  landscape  before 
him,  while  he  called  forth  tho  image  of  his  preserver  from  his 


heart-garner.  The  scene  was  one  of  those  in  which  the  imagina- 
tive find  pleasure — a  frame-work  for  every  caprice  of  the  wander- 
ing fancy  to  aid  in  transforming  into  a  picture,  bright  as  the  sky 
above,  enduring  as  the  mountains,  continuous  as  tho  forest  all 
around.  The  green  boughs  of  the  oreliard  immcdi-.ttely  around 
the  house  were  swaying  in  the  breeze,  bees  were  merrily  humming 
through  tlie  rose-bushes,  and  tho  sweet  scent  of  flowers  came 
stealing  gratefully  along  from  a  gay  parterre.  IN^ature  appeared 
to  repose,  clothing  her  varied  fcatm-es  with  the  spell  of  a  blessed 
silence — a  silence  full  of  happiness,  and  hope,  and  fear. 

Yes,  and  Rupert,  too,  was  happy  and  hopeful,  as  tho  bright 
flowerets  of  love  gradually  unfolded  their  enchanting  petals  in 
those  treasured  recollections  of  Am-ora,  which  shono  like  spring 
sunliglit  into  his  very  soul.  Hitherto,  his  happiness  had  been 
centered  in  the  glories  of  his  profession.  Drinking  in  the  classic 
pages  of  Polybius  and  Tacitus,  he  had  heard  iu  imagination  tho 
wiu"-cry  of  the  Greeks  on  tho  phiins  of  Marathon,  and  at  the  Pass 
of  Thcrmopylai ;  and  tlie  shouts  of  the  Roman  legionaries  at  Zana 
and  Canuce — at  PharsaUa  and  Phillppi.  Tho  domestic  wars  of 
England,  the  thirty  years'  stmggle  in  Germany,  and  tho  fierce 
combats  between  Prance  and  Spain,  were  to  him  farailiai-  topics. 
Studying  the  movements  which  had  secured  victory,  and  the 
causes  which  had  invited  defeat,  his  every  thought  had  been  of 
arms  and  honor,  while  at  the  far  exti-emity  of  the  long  vista  of 
time,  he  had  only  seen  a  laurel  wreath.  But  now  the  leaf  was 
turned,  and  on  the  new  page  was  one  object — Aurora  !  The  tones 
of  her  voice  yet  echoed  iu  his  heart  like  the  soft  touch  of  summer 
wind  playing  over  hai-p-strings ;  and  in  vain  did  he  occasionally 
endeavor  to  plan  some  way  of  soon  seeing  her  again.  Honor  and 
fame  had  now  lost  their  channs,  and  they  were  lost  over  his  new- 
born passion,  as  tho  sununer  wave  is  dashed  into  spray  over  the 
ocean  rock.  How  enchanting  is  the  world  of  reverie,  where  mate- 
rials are  so  plastic  and  triumphs  are  so  easy ! — when  man  seems 
to  bo  endowed  with  the  godlike  privilege  of  creation,  and  his 
thoughts  take  effect  without  an  efi"ort,  passing  from  tho  creative 
mind  into  the  created  art.  Alas,  that  there  must  be  an  awakening 
to  all  such  day-dreams  I 

"  Walk  into  dinner,  major/'  said  Mrs.  Danforth — and  this  just 
as  Rupert  was,  in  his  imagination,  winning  Aurora's  consent  to 
their  union.  "  Coming,"  he  responded,  but  in  so  startled  a  tone, 
that  the  good  dame  herself  became  somewhat  flurried.  Pre  he 
crossed  tho  tlu'cshold,  however,  her  guest  had  recovered  his  habit- 
ual calmness,  and  was  besides  softened  into  real  life  by  the  neat 
repast  so  invitingly  spread  before  him. 

Tho  room  was  a  picture  of  neatness.  A  pure  coat  of  whitewash 
covered  tho  log-walls  and  rough  ceihng,  while  the  clean  sanded 
floor  needed  no  carpet  to  hide  stains  of  slovenliness.  In  one  cor- 
ner was  a  large  corner-cupboard,  filled  vith  bright  pewter  platters, 
a  goodly  quantity  of  china,  and  an  antique  silver  teapot.  Oppo- 
site, a  high  clock  ticked  away  in  its  well-rubbed  case  of  walnut 
wood,  and  on  other  portions  of  the  wall  hung  framed  prints,  highly 
colored.  But  the  crowning  gloiy  of  the  room  was  a  huge  square 
fire-place,  filled  with  asparagus  boughs,  and  crowned  by  a  mantel- 
shelf, upon  which  glittered  a  pair  of  well  scom-ed  brass  candle- 
sticks, flanking  a  small  mirror.  Over  this  were  wooden  hooks, 
evidently  intended  for  a  musket ;  but  they  were  now  vacant,  nor 
were  powder-horn  or  bullet-pouch  to  be  seen  hanging  from  a  small 
pair  of  antlers,  their  accustomed  place.  The  table,  laid  with  a 
homespun  cloth,  was  bountifully  spread  with  rui'al  fare,  while  the 
attendant  Emeline,  waving  a  fly-brush,  stood  ivith  her  capa- 
cious ivories  widely  extended,  as  if  to  entrap  the  hungry  insects. 

Not  having  eaten  since  the  evening  previous,  Rupert  made  a 
furious  onslaught  upon  ham,  eggs,  hominy  and  com-ca.ke,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Danforth,  who  considered  her  culinary 
skill  highly  complimcntod.  Just  as  he  was  about  concluding,  tho 
sable  fly-catcher  said : 

"  Dar's  de  awl,  missus  I" 

"  Answer  it,  gal  1"  And  the  Ethiopian,  dropping  her  fly-brush, 
vanished. 

In  a  moment  there  was  a  vigorous  "  to-whit-to-who !"  heard 
from  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  before  it  had  ceased  to  echo,  a 
heavy  tread  was  heard  upon  tho  porch,  and  a  bulky  figure  stood 
at  the  doonvay. 

"  Why,  Bill  Lydston,  is  that  you  1"  said  Mi's.  Danfoith,  rising 
to  greet  tho  stranger. 

"No  one  else,"  was  tho  reply. 

"  Well,  you  are  jnst  in  time  to  eat  something.  But,  dear  me, 
here's  Major  Loudon !" 

"  Welcome  to  the  mountains,  major.  Permit  me  to  further 
introduce  myself  as  the  adjutant  of  the  shaipshootcrs,  to  whom  I 
hope  to-mon'ow  to  introduce  tlieir  commander." 

Rupert  was  delighted  at  this  announcement,  for  tho  defection  of 
ilr.  Maxwell  liad  led  him  to  fear  that  his  entire  command  might 
falter.  Nor  was  he  less  pleased  at  tho  appearance  of  his  future 
subalteiTi,  who  was  a  young  man  of  his  o^ti  age,  though  his  sternly 
compressed  lips  and  lofty  brow,  marked  with  thought-furrows, 
made  him  look  thirty  or  past  to  a  casual  observer.  Muscular  and 
tall,  his  person  betokened  a  physical  power  Bccond  only  to  his 
intellectual  strength,  while  his  dark  eyes  lay  crouched  liko  tigers 
beneath  their  rugged,  overhanging  brows.  He  wore  a  deerskin 
hunting-shirt,  with  a  cap  and  leggins  of  the  same  material,  orna- 
mented in  the  Indian  style,  with  porcupine  quills.  A  pouch  hung 
over  his  shoulder,  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  long,  rude-looking 
rifle,  a  long  knife  in  his  waist  sash  completing  his  equipment — the 
customary  outfit  of  a  frontieri-man. 

"So  there  is  no  lack  hereabouts  of  devotion  to  the  popular 
cause  ■?"  inquired  Rupert,  after  a  cordial  grasp  had  been  inter- 
changed. 

"  You  wont  think  so  to-mon'ow,  major,  when  you  visit  our 
camp.     I  tell  ye  what,  sir,  we  aint  qtute  equal  to  Bonio  of  the  old 


country  regulars ;  but  when  we  can  draw  a  bead  upon  the  red- 
coats, you'll  find  the  sharpshooters  some." 

"But  lias  not  Mr.  Maxwell's  lukewarmuess  had  a  bad  eflfect 
npon  you  V 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  sir.  Besides,  Miss  'Rora  is  worth  a  dozen  of 
the  old  man,  and  she's  with  us." 

"Do  you  know,  though,  that  thero  is  a  British  officer  there, 
bound  on  the  same  en-and  which  brought  me  here,  excepting  that 
he  wishes  men  to  serve  imder  the  Hanoverian  king,  instead  of  the 
continental  congress  1" 

"  I  know  that.  But  that's  tho  very  best  card,  major,  that  could 
have  been  played.  It  throws  the  game  right  into  your  hands — 
liigh,  low.  Jack  and  Old  Maxwell." 

Rupert  was  somewhat  astonished,  and  Mrs.  Danforth  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  pause  in  the  conversation  to  press  the  adjutant  to  sit 
down  to  tho  table,  which  he  appeared  nothing  loth  to  do.  Wlien 
he  had,  in  his  turn,  done  justice  to  the  bouutifid  repast,  the  hostess 
produced  some  excellent  cigars  of  homo  manufacture,  which  each 
of  tho  young  men  accepted.  Lightiug  tho  enticing  weed,  they 
went  out  on  the  piazza,  where  they  paced  to  and  fro,  discussing 
military  aft'iurs  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

As  the  youug  officer  learned  tho  strength  of  his  command,  the 
former  seiTice  which  many  of  them  had  seen,  and  the  alacrity 
with  which  they  had  left  their  homes  to  enter  tho  "  continental 
line,"  proud  thoughts  again  swelled  his  breast.  The  afternoon, 
meanwhile,  had  wasted  away,  when  the  adjutant  suddenly  ex- 
claimed : 

"By  the  panthers,  the  sun  is  almost  down !     I  must  be  off." 

"  And  where,  if  I  may  ask  V 

"  To  meet  the  greatest  girl  in  all  Georgia,  major.  Never  fear. 
I'll  be  back  by  bedtime,  and  early  in  the  morning  will  stiut  for 
camp."  Then  taking  his  rifle,  wliich  he  threw  into  the  hollow  of 
his  left  arm,  keeping  his  right  hand  on  the  lock,  the  gallant  young 
ofl[ieer  strode  off,  erect  as  one  of  the  tall  pines  around  him. 

Unconsciously,  and  deeply  plunged  in  moody  thought,  Rupert 
took  another  path,  which  he  followed  until  the  moon  began  to 
steal  through  the  tail  pines,  casting  a  chequered  light  upon  the 
verdant  carpet.  When  he  first  set  out,  he  thought  of  the  force  ho 
was  to  command,  ambition  stirring  his  blood  as  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.  But  to  one  who  loves,  a  forest  stroll  at  twilight  soon 
leads  every  thought  to  the  object  of  affection.  Imagination  fills 
tho  scene  with  additional  beauty,  peoples  the  stars  with  beings 
whose  existence  is  love,  and  removes  every  obstacle  that  can  be 
conjm-ed  up.  At  length,  the  path  reached  a  i-oadway,  and  he  was 
about  to  return,  when  the  soimd  of  voices  and  of  a  horse's  hoof3 
met  his  ear. 

Rupert  was  no  coward,  although  it  would  not,  just  then,  have 
been  very  pleasant  for  him  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  any 
straggling  party  of  tories.  He  consequently  stepjied  behind  a 
clump  of  thick  bushes  near  by,  v.'hcre  he  remained  perfectly  quiet, 
determined  to  see  who  the  comers  might  be. 

The  moon  was  now  high  in  the  heavens,  and  by  the  clear  light 
Rupert  soon  saw  two  persons  slowly  appi-oaching.  One  was  on 
foot,  nor  was  it  possible  to  mistake  the  pedestrian's  form,  for 
Adjutant  Lydston  was  no  common  man.  His  companion,  who 
rode  a  spirited  bay  horse,  was  a  lady  dressed  in  the  homespun 
riding-garb  generally  worn  at  that  time.  She  was  speakiug  as 
they  approached  his  place  of  concealment;  and  no  sooner  did 
Rupert  recognize  her  voice  than  he  experienced  such  a  conflict  of 
feelings  as  he  had  never  felt  before. 

Could  it  be?  Was  it  indeed  Aurora  Maxwell?  Had  she, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  spotless  as  unsunned  snow,  come  on 
horseback  to  meet  a  rude  soldier?  Was  she,  the  modest  beauty 
who  had,  fii'St  attracted  his  love,  the  object  of  Lydston's  idle  boast  ? 
He  felt  sick  at  heart,  and  the  more  especially  as  he  had  been  edu- 
cated in  Europe,  where  an  unmarried  lady  never  meets  a  gentle- 
man, even  her  affianced  lover,  unattended.  A  few  moments  before 
ho  would  have  given  every  object  he  possessed  to  have  met  her, 
to  pour  into  her  ears  his  new-born  passions,  with  the  enthusiastic 
eloquence  of  a  fresh  heart.  Now,  those  desires  were  blasted  as  if 
by  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning — ^uay,  ho  soon  found  that  the  fouu- 
dation  of  his  hopes  was  worse  than  sand.  Approaching  the  spot 
where  he  stood  breathless,  they  halted  at  the  pathway,  and  Rupert 
was  forced  to  hear  then*  conversation. 

"  To  which  I  never  can  consent,"  remarked  Aurora,  and  her 
voice  yet  exercised  its  magical  influence  over  the  listener. 

"  But  why  care  a  straw  for  such  a  popinjay  V  replied  Lydston, 
who  evidently  had  made  some  proposition  not  over-acceptable. 
"  I'm  sure  I've  often  heard  you  laugh  at  these  cit}'  chaps,  and 
now  to  think  you  stand  up  so  for  one." 

Rupert  stood  as  if  paralyzed.  Was  Lydston  rebuking  her  for 
tho  interest  which  she  had  manifested  in  him  ? 

"Be  patient,  Mr.  Adjutant,"  said  she,  "and  rest  assured  that 
my  opinions  are  not  one  whit  changed.  But  remember,  also,  that 
the  '  Sti'onghold '  is  my  home ;  any  stain  upon  its  hospitality 
would  remain  as  a  stain  upon  my  good  name,  and — " 

"And  upon  your  Scotch  bridegroom  when  he  comes  to  take 
possession  of  the  'Stronghold'  and  its  mistress." 

"  Never !" — and  as  Aurora  spoke,  Rupert  felt  a  glacier-like  chill 
steal  over  his  fi-ame.  "  Never  I  And  by  way  of  punishing  you, 
Mr.  Adjutant,,  for  this  saucy  speech,  I  shall  now  leave  you," 
Before  either  of  her  auditors,  visible  and  invisible,  could  recover 
from  their  sm-prise,  she  had  given  her  horse,  a  smart  stroke  with 
her  riding-whip,  and  tho  noble  animal  had  earned  her  far  from 
them. 

Lydston  stood  gazing  after  her  for  a  moment,  and  exclaimed  : 
"  Plague  take  her  Scotch  lover !  I  wish  I  had  him  and  Comwallis 
yoked  together,  and  could  drive  them  into  the  basin  of  Tuccoa 
Falls."  Then,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  he  took  the  patjiway 
along  wliieh  Rupert  had  eomo,  and  started  for  Dauforth's  house. 
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Tvhistling^  a  camp  air  then  very  popular  among  the  continentals. 
It  had  been  composed  in  derision  of  them  by  a  British  officer  ;  and 
at  first  every  toiy  had  echoed  the  satirical  verses,  of  which  Dau- 
forth  had  given  the  inhabitants  of  the  '  Stronghold  '  a  sample  that 
same  moming.  33ut  since  tho  continentals  had  adopted  tho  air, 
and  had  played  it  whenever  their  opponents  were  forced  to  lay 
down  their  arras  in  token  of  suixender,  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  found 
a  ready  echo  in  ever)''  American  heart. 

Rupert  soon  followed  him,  although  when  he  apjiroachcd  the 
house,  he  turned  into  tho  woods,  and  came  up  as  if  he  had  been 
walking  in  another  direction.  Rather  to  his  disgust,  he  found 
Lydston  pacing  tho  porch,  enjoying  a  cigai\ 

*'  Why,  my  dear  major,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  feared  that  you  had 
been  seized  by  some  stray  party  of  tories,  and  tliat  wo  should 
have  to  fight  for  you  ere  you  took  command.  Eveu  Emeliuo, 
that  most  sagacious  of  young  Ethiopians,  was  unablo  to  say  when, 
how,  or  which  way  you  w^ent." 

There  was  something  so  frank  in  the  young  man's  tones,  that 
he  could  not  refrain  from  cordially  grasping  the  offered  hand,  and 
replying : 

"I went  out  upon  a  sti'oU,  and  was  so  delighted  with  tho  moon- 
light, that  I  rather  lost  my  way.  These  forests  have  a  charm  for 
me." 

"  I  s'poso  so.  Tet  wo  only  look  at  them  as  occupying  ground 
able  to  grow  good  corn  or  tobacco.  In  your  native  laud,  though, 
I  believe  there  are  no  such  woods  and  mountains  as  these  1" 

"Nay,"  replied  Rupert,  the  color  manthng  his  cheeks  as  he 
drew  liimself  up  with  a  somewhat  defiant  air,  "my  native  land  is 
noted  for  her  hills  and  her  dales — her  rocky  glens  and  her  forest- 
encircled  lakes." 

"  "Well,  you  ought  to  know,  major ;  but  when  at  school,  I  was 
taught  to  regard  France  as  a  level  country,  with  large  vineyards 
and — " 

"  Stop !"  exclaimed  Rupert,  rather  Burprised,  "  I  am  not  a 
native  of  France." 

"Not  a  native  of  Prance  1" 

"Not  I!  I  was  educated  in.  Eraace,  but  am  a  native  of  Scot- 
land." 

"  You— of  Scotland  \" 

"  Yes,  and  why  V 

"  Nothing,  nothing.  Only  a  particular  friend  of  mine  has  a 
woeful  prejudice  against  the  '  land  of  cakes,'  as  thoy  call  it;  and 
only  this  very  evening  I  was  abusing  one  of  its  sons." 

Rupert  breathed  easier,  for  it  was  evident  that  he  could  not  have 
been  the  denounced  co-patriot. 

"Are  there  many  Scotchmen  in  this  vicinity  V  he  inquired,  in 
as  careless  a  tone  as  possible. 

"Not  very  many  hereabouts,  major.  Over  in  tlie  Carolinaa 
there's  a  right  smait  chance  of  them,  but  'Squire  Maxwell  is  the 
only  one  around  in  this  neighborhood."  Then,  after  another  puff 
at  his  cigar,  he  continued ;  "  You'll  find  one  in  the  sharpshooters 
— a  yonng  scamp  of  a  trumpeter,  who  I  rather  suspect  has  deserted 
from  the  regulais.  He  is  a  good  musician,  but  we  find  it  hard  to 
make  him  keep  his  horse  clean ;  and  when  he  has  to  attend  to 
yours  as  well,  I  fear  he  will  have  to  be  treated  to  a  dose  or  two  of 
stirrup-leather.  But  it  is  getting  lat-e,  so  let  us  go  to  our  nests. 
Sirs.  Danforth  has  gone  to  sleep  long  ago,  for  we  are  to  have  an 
early  breakfast." 

On  reaching  their  neat  chamber,  each  began  to  divest  himself 
of  his  apparel,  and  soon  Lydston,  on  taking  ofi"  his  hunting-shirt, 
pointed  triumphantly  to  a  knot  of  plaided  ribbon  pinned  to  tho  left 
breast  of  his  waistcoat,  saying : 

"  There,  if  yon  are  a  Scotchman,  major,  can  you  recognize  the 
plaid  of  this  ribbon  V 

How  Rupert  regretted  ever  having  studied  his  nation's  apparel, 
for  he  too  plainly  recognized  the  Maxwell  plaid — nay,  he  had  seen 
a  bow  of  tho  same  material,  perchance  the  very  same,  on  Aurora's 
dress.  But  he  thought  best  to  affect  a  total  indifference,  although 
he  envied  Lydston,  as  he  reverentially  kissed  the  silken  token 
before  depositing  it  beneath  his  pillow. 

Rupert  retired  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep,  for  there  were  several 
strange  events  of  recent  occurrence  to  occupy  his  thoughts. 
Jlany  were  bis  unavailing  attempts  to  find  some  clue  to  the  con- 
duct of  Aurora,  but  at  length,  somewhat  the  more  bewildered 
with  his  cogitations,  he  fell  asleep.  Need  it  be  added,  that  his 
dreams  were  more  fantastic  tlian  his  waking  thoughts, 

"  Rouse  up,  major  !"  was  the  hearty  cry  of  Lydston  at  sunrise. 
"  We  have  a  ride  before  us,  and  Mrs.  Danforth  has  announced 
breakfast."  Half  an  hour  more,  and  the  young  men  were  gaily 
riding  to  the  quarters  of  the  sharpshooters. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THB   KEJa>EZTOU9    OF   FKEEDOM's    SONS. 

Now  the  bmnper-pledge  dmin — for  oursf^lves  let  it  flow! 

May  no  arm  the  bright  link  of  brotherhood  sever; 
"With  a  heart  for  each  friend,  and  a  blade  for  each  foe. 

Front  fiice  1 — to  the  board  and  the  battle  forever. — Sprague. 

Is  there  a  crime 
Beneath  the  roof  of  heaven  that  stains  the  gouI 
Of  man  with  more  infernal  hue  than  damned 
Assaeaiuation. —  Gibber. 

The  sharpshooters !  When  the  future  historian  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle  shall  attempt  to  analyze  the  origins  of  the  various 
classes  of  citizens  who  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties, 
it  will  be  a  hard  matter  to  decide  whether  Celtic,  or  Saxon,  or 
Indian  blood  was  predominant  in  the  veins  of  these  hardy  back- 
woodsmen. Scenery,  like  locality, goes  some  length  in  the  forma- 
tion of  human  character,  and  these  hardy  pioneers,  reared  among 
rugged  hills,  naturally  acquired  a  wilduess  of  moral  temperament 
from  the  savage  wUds  around  them.     They  regarded  the  refine- 


ments of  civilization  with  contempt,  but  every  man  o\TOcd  a  good 
rifle,  which  ho  could  use  with  death-dealing  accuracy.  The  unde- 
fined nature  of  their  tenitorial  possessions,  their  implacable  hos- 
tility to  all  laws,  and  their  neighborhood  to  the  revengeful  Chero- 
kees,  were  calculated  to  foster  martial  spirit.  No  alarm,  however 
sudden  or  unexpected,  could  find  them  unprepared  for  prompt 
action.  Indeed,  their  whole  lives  had  been  so  much  preparation 
for  that  free  development  of  strength,  action  and  endurance,  so 
desirable  for  a  corps  destined  to  harass  the  regulai-ly  disciplined 
warriors  of  the  crown. 

The  rendezvous  of  this  Spartan  band  was  in  the  heart  of  a  for- 
est, which  was  filled  up  with  underbrush  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  impervions  to  man  or  beast,  save  through  a  narrow  trail. 
Even  this  led  over  a  swamp  in  such  a  circuitous  route  that  none 
but  the  initiated  could  find  the  stepping-stones.  Those,  however, 
who  could  enter  the  maze  were  somewhat  astonished  (as  Rupert 
Loudon  was)  to  find  in  the  wood  an  open  area.  It  had  originally 
been  used  by  the  Cherokces  as  a  cornfield,  and  was  now  covered 
with  a  grassy  carpet,  forming  a  fine  parade  ground. 

At  the  edge  of  the  field  which  Rupert  first  approached,  was  the 
commissariat  of  the  force  which  he  was  destined  to  command.  A 
huge  wood  fire  burned  smoulderingly  in  tlie  bright  daylight,  and 
was  sun'ounded  by  the  negroes,  who  had  followed  their  masters 
to  camp,  busily  engaged  in  preparing  the  noontide  dinner.  One 
was  turning  a  wooden  spit,  resting  upon  two  forked  sticks  driven 
into  the  ground  before  the  fire,  and  sustaining  two  savory  haunches 
of  venison.  Another  sable  epicm-ean  was  baking  corn-bread  in  thin 
cakes  upon  boai-ds,  kept  at  that  exact  distance  from  the  hot  coals, 
which  made  them  crispy  without  burning  them  into  carbon.  Nor 
were  two  others  less  diligently  employed  in  slicing  potatoes  into  a 
large  kettle,  while  a  quantity  of  oki-a  vines  and  onion  skins  around 
their  feet  aff'orded  sm*e  proof  that  a  regal  "gumbo  soup" — the 
Southern  rival  of  chowder — was  being  prepared. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  field  was  a  row  of  rude  huts,  formed  of 
saplings  set  up  in  the  ground  at  such  an  angle  that  their  tops  met. 
They  were  interwoven  with  young  birches,  and  then  so  covered 
with  small  boughs  as  to  shed  rain  like  a  roof.  In  some  of  these 
men  lay  asleep  on  beds  of  hemlock  boughs,  or  sat  busily  engaged 
in  cleaning  their  rifles.  But  the  larger  poition  of  the  force  was 
congregated  around  a  huge  stump  at  one  side  of  the  field,  watch- 
ing tho  exciting  game  of  "  faro,"  iu  which  a  few  were  deeply 
engaged. 

They  were,  generally  speaking,  a  spare  and  sinewy  set,  without 
an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh,  but  with  muscles  like  iron,  and  limbs 
as  elastic  as  steel.  No  razor  had  polluted  a  few  of  the  weather- 
bronzed  countenances,  yet  there  was  not  one  upon  which  contempt 
of  danger  and  reckless  daring  was  not  legibly  written.  But  while 
almost  every  form  might  have  been  cited  as  an  example  of  the 
highest  perfection  of  hardiness  to  which  tho  human  frame  can  bo 
brought  by  endurance  of  hardship,  the  costumes  were  anything 
but  uniform  or  elegant. 

Their  caps  were  of  martin-skins,  with  the  tails  of  the  animals 
hanging  behind,  and  at  the  left  side  of  each  one  was  a  buck-tail, 
worn  as  a  plume.  Blue  liuscy-woolse}'  hunting-shirts,  of  various 
shades  as  well  as  patterns,  were  belted  around  the  waists  of  the 
wearers  with  wampum  girdles,  and  some  were  gaily  decked  with 
fringe,  or  with  Indian  embroidery.  Deerskin  Icggins  and  mocca- 
sons  were  worn  by  all,  while  from  nearly  every  left  shoulder  a 
green  cord  crossed  the  body,  sustaining  a  powder-honi,  so  thinly 
scraped  down  as  to  betray  the  amount  of  its  contents.  Many  had 
chargers,  neatly  carved  out  of  the  tooth  of  some  wild  animal,  at- 
tached to  their  powder-horns  ;  others  wore  the  rich  Indian  pouches, 
daintily  embroidered  in  bead-work.  One  old  hunter  canied  a 
glittering  tomahawk  in  his  belt — a  trophy  taken  from  a  Creek 
Indian,  whom  he  had  killed  in  a  desperate  encounter. 

"  Boys  !"  shouted  Adjutant  Lydston,  as  they  approached  the 
card-players,  "  Attention  1  Here's  ilajor  Rupert  Loudon,  our 
commander  1" 

In  an  instant  every  occupation  was  suspended,  and  the  new 
leader  was  suiTOunded  by  his  entire  force — officers,  privates  and 
musicians,  each  anxious  to  have  a  glance  at  him.  Foremost  in 
the  throng  was  an  old  hunter,  who  acted  as  orderly  sergeant  to 
one  of  the  companies,  antf  now  gazed  at  the  major  with  deliberate 
curiosity,  while  his  comrades  seemed  waiting  his  verdict.  At 
last  his  survey  was  apparently  finished.  Advancing,  he  proffered 
a  drinking-flask,  saying : 

"  "We're  right  glad  to  see  you,  major,  for  we  begun  to  bo  afeard 
you'd  gin  out  like  some  of  these  milk-and-water  whigs.  You'll 
find  ns  a  rough  set,  quick  on  trigger,  but  true  as  steel.  Will  you 
take  a  drink  V 

Before  saying  a  word  in  reply,  Rupert  took  the  flask  (which  he 
found  was  nearly  empty),  and  holding  it  at  arm's  length  above 
his  head,  he  so  poised  it  that  the  fiery  contents  slowly  trickled 
into  his  mouth,  as  if  he  wished  to  make  the  pleasure  of  the  draught 
as  prolonged  as  possible.  Then,  with  a  satisfied  smack  of  tho 
lips,  he  returned  the  fiask  to  its  owner,  coolly  remarking : 

"  I  never  thank  any  one  for  liquor  until  I  have  tasted  it.  Yours, 
sergeant,  is  the  genuine  peach-bloom,  and  I  hope  it's  not  the  last 
you'll  offer  me,  while  we  do  duty  together." 

"Whoo-oo-p!"  shouted  the  sergeant,  whose  honest  heart  was 
completely  won  by  this  unexpected  cordiality.  "He's  one  of  us, 
boys,  if  he  does  wear  store-cloth.  None  of  your  stuck-uppcrs,  but 
able  to  drirJc  with  a  fellow,  if  he  has  a  right  to  order  him  about. 
Now,  boys,  three  cheers  for  the  major !" 

The  old  man's  will  was  law  among  tho  sharpshooters,  so  all 
joined  in  hearty  cheers,  and  then  there  were  cries  of  "  Speech ! 
Speech  1" 

"  Fellow  soldiers  1"  commenced  Rupert,  but  Adjutant  Lydston 
interrupted  him : 

"  Come  to  the  stump,  major,  so  that  we  can  see  while  wo  listen." 


In  a  few  moments,  Rupert  had  ascended  a  primitive  rostrum, 
the  remains  of  a  giant  ti'ce,  and  resumed  his  remarks  : 

"  Fellow  soldiers  !  It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  a  speech, 
but  I  must  express  my  thanks  for  this  cordial  reception.  After 
our  first  engagement,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  my  ability  to 
command,  and  I  will  be  able  to  judge  of  your  iviilingness  to  sub- 
mit to  discipUne.  Now  I  wish  to  shake  hands  with  every  one  of 
you,  and  then  we'll  go  to  work." 

Ere  the  echoes  of  the  prolonged  cheering  with  which  this  perti- 
nent sptjcch  was  received  had  died  away.  Adjutant  Lydston  was 
introducing  his  commander.  The  presentation  over,  he  was  shown 
his  quai-ters,  a  large  bower,  where  the  officers  met  him,  to  make 
their  reports.  He  found  that  tliero  was  no  lack  of  men,  but  many 
of  them  were  unarmed,  nor  was  there  any  ammmiition. 

"How  can  we  obtain  rifles  and  powder  T"  he  inquired. 

"  0,"  replied  Adjutant  Lydston,  "  we  have  left  that  to  Danforth. 
No  fear  but  what  he'll  make  all  right." 

"  What,"  asked  Rupert,  "  the  strange-looking  genius  I  met  at 
tho  '  Sti'onghold  %'  " 

"  The  same.  He's  a  Yankee  by  birth,  and  as  smart  as  a  fox- 
trap.     So  count  upon  the  shooting-irons  and  the  powder." 

Before  night,  Rupert  had  aiTanged  all  the  details  of  his  com- 
mand, who  managed  to  get  through  the  dress-parade  very  credit- 
ably at  sunset.  Just  as  the  companies  were  marching  off  the  line, 
a  shout  was  heard,  and  a  horseman  rode  out  from  the  wood. 
Approaching  the  group  of  officers,  ho  paid  them  the  military 
salute,  saving ; 

"  Major  Loudon,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  in  command." 

All  the  nasal  twang  had  vanished,  and  Rupert  was  still  moro 
Bm-prised  when  one  of  the  captains  remarked  : 

*'  Well,  quartermaster,  we  are  e'enamost  ready  for  the  rifles." 

"  And  they  wait  your  pleasure.  If  Major  Loudon  will  give  me 
sixty  men,  unarmed  and  unequipped,  they  shall  return  within  four 
days,  each  one  cai'rying  a  rifle,  a  full  flask  of  powder,  lead  a  plenty, 
and  new  shoes." 

Loud  applause  greeted  this  assertion,  during  which  Danforth 
handed  Rupert  a  letter.  It  was  a  requisition  for  men,  to  enable 
the  bearer,  at  any  time,  to  perfonii  his  duties  as  quartermaster. 

"Major  Loudon  is  doubtless  sm-prised;  but  I  assure  you,  sir, 
that  I  have  the  independence  of  these  colonies  deeplj'  at  heart,  and 
will  at  any  time  resort  to  an  innocent  subterfuge  in  order  to 
advance  the  good  cause." 

"Nay,  nay,  quartermaster,"  replied  the  major,  in  a  pleasant 
tone.  "I  intended  no  hann,  but  I  will  admit  that  your  changed 
deportment  rather  staggered  me." 

"  Get  eout,  yeou !"  t^vanged  the  Yankee ;  and  then,  drawing 
himself  up,  he  continued  iu  his  usual  tone  of  voice:  "As  to  tlie 
arms,  major,  I  have  an  order  for  them  from  Captain  Trevor." 

"  Captain  Trevor !    But  he's  a  tory  1" 

"  So  much  the  better,  sir.  Is  it  not  well  to  fighC  them  with  their 
own  weapons  ?" 

"  But  where  are  these  rifles  1" 

"  In  the  Augusta  arsenal  now,  major.  But  we'll  soon  have 
them  here.  When  I  signed  the  bond  for  their  safe  keeping,  I  did 
not  say  on  which  side  they  were  to  be  used.  But  excuse  me.  I 
have  a  message  for  Adjutant  Lydston,  and  as  it  is  from  a  lady, 
no  time  must  be  lost  before  its  delivery." 

This  acted  like  a  damper  upon  Rupert's  hopes,  for  he  felt  cer- 
tain that  the  message  was  from  Aurora  Maxwell.  But  he  had 
little  time  for  thought  ere  the  bugle  summoned  him  to  the  evening 
repast,  equivalent  to  dinner.  It  was  served  on  the  ground,  be- 
tween two  trenches,  in  which  the  men  put  their  feet ;  and  many  an 
epicm'e's  mouth  would  have  watered  at  the  game  and  roasted 
sweet  potatoes  profusely  provided. 

Ere  the  meal  was  finished,  it  was  dai-k ;  and  when  Rupert  left 
the  eating-bower  (which  was  lighted  by  torches  of  resinous  wood), 
he  found  himself  in  a  scene  of  singular  beauty.  The  leafy  bowers 
were  lighted  up,  and  the  groups  seated  around  the  watchfires  were 
suffused  with  one  ruddy  glow,  forming  a  nocturnal  pageant.  At 
one  fire.  Sergeant  Floumay  was  recounting  his  bear-fights  with 
complacent  seff-satisfaction.  Cards  were  evidently  a  favorite 
amusement,  while  others,  in  excellent  humor,  were  engaged  in 
athletic  sports.  At  length,  the  mui-mur  grew  fainter,  the  fii'es 
grew  dim,  and  the  different  parties  retired  to  their  shelters.  Ad- 
jutant Lydston  and  Quartermaster  Danforth  sh;ired  the  bower  of 
the  major,  who  could  but  inwardly  sigh  as  he  witnessed  the  excel- 
lent spirits  of  his  supposed  rival. 

What  playthings  of  fortune  wo  all  are  I  How  often  do  the 
events  of  a  moment  change  the  whole  cuiTcnt  of  a  human  exist- 
ence, rendering  tenants  of  a  heart  fecUngs  and  emotions  previously 
strangers,  and  expelling  those  heretofore  most  deeply  rooted. 
The  foi-m  of  Aurora  Maxwell  was  ever  before  Rupert,  and  ho  felt 
that  she  was  associated  with  his  very  being.  Yet  she  was  evi- 
dently another's — another  had  evidently  won  her  affections.  The 
thought  was  maddening,  and  rising,  he  went  out  into  the  open  air. 

It  was  very  dai-k,  for  heavy  clouds  veiled  the  heavens,  and  soon 
the  storm  began.  Rupert  was  at  that  moment  near  the  arbor  used 
as  a  guard-tent,  into  wiiich  he  stepped,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Sergeant  Floumay.  The  scene  was  sublime.  Vivid  flashes  of 
lightning  often  revealed  the  dark  scenery  around,  making  the 
watch-fires  look  pale.  Then  would  follow  loud  peals  of  thunder, 
echoing  and  re-echoing  through  the  distant  momitains,  as  if  their 
lofty  peaks  trembled  in  terror. 

All  at  once,  there  was  a  portentous  crash,  and  a  wild  cry  of 
agony,  as  if  the  spirits  of  earth  were  responding  to  tho  spirits  of 
heaven.  Then,  riding  over  the  fury  of  tho  storm,  was  heard  the 
voice  of  Danforth : 

"  Turn  out !  Turn  out !  The  major's  carried  off,  dead  or  alive, 
and  the  adjutant  has  been  stabbed!" 

Ito  bk  con-tixuf.p.] 
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WATERING-PLACES. 

Our  sketches  repi-cscDt  two 
views  of  watering-places  in  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  vit-inity  of  the 
lake  of  Lucerne,  ami  also  an  in- 
terior view  of  one  of  the  bathing- 
rooms  attached  to  some  warm 
mineral  springs  whicli  are  found 
there.  These  watering-places  are 
celebrated,  not  so  much  for  the 
attractions  of  society  which  arc 
found  at  Wiesbaden,  and  other 
frequented  places,  as  for  the  sin- 
gularly romantic  scenery  in  the 
neighborhood.  Nowhere  in  the 
world,  perhaps,  arc  such  splendid 
natural  panoramas  to  be  futind. 
Two  hours  spent  in  the  laborious 
effort  of  climbing  the  adjacent 
eminences,  or  in  a  sail  upon  the 
placid  lake,  would  give  to  the  eye 
of  the  traveller  a  greater  vai-iely 
of  beautiful  landscape,  than  weeks 
of  travel  in  a  less  favored  land. 
The  round  of  occupations  at  these 
watering-places  is  monotonous  to 
the  active  resident  of  the  large 

cities,  and  is  only  acquired  by  long  praclice  among  tlie  fashionahle 
class  who  visit  them.  They  have  a  uniform  way  of  killing  lime 
in  careless  and  easy  enjoyment.    At  eight,  nine  and  ten  o'clock 
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in  the  morning,  according  to  the  habits  of  the  riser,  or  the  occu- 
pation of  the  previous  night,  the  habitue  of  the  watering-place  is 
astir.  A  cup  of  coffee  is  brought  to  the  bed-room  while  the  occu- 
pant is  seated  in  an  easy 
chair.  Sometimes  the  coffee 
is  accompanied  by  an  ome- 
lette, a  veiy  favorite  dish, 
and  is  always  accompanied 
by  some  rolls  of  beautiful 
white  bread.  After  this 
simple  refreshment,  which 
answers  to  tlie  name  of 
breakfast, the  visitors  throw 
on  a  loose  and  rough  cos- 
tume, and  saunter  oat  for 
a  morning  ramble,  to  ac- 
quire an  apijctite  for  dinner. 
Were  this  exercise  taken 
in  a  spirited  manner,  and, 
like  the  residents  of  the  re- 
gion which  they  visit,  were 
all  eti(|uette  thrown  aside, 
and  romping,  racing,  climb- 
ing and  jumping  to  become 
the  order  of  tlie  day,  the 
visitors  would  indeed  se- 
cure what  they  nominally 
visit  these  watering-places 
for — good  health.  But  such 
is  the  tone  of  fashionable 
languor  which  pervades  the 
society  in  these  places,  tliat 
it  is  voted  vulgar  to  laugh 
above  a  simper,  uncivilized 
to  go  faster  than  a  walk, 
and  pei-fectly  barbarous  to 
think  of  a  jump.  There 
are,  however,  exceptions — 
strong,  hearty,  cheerful,  ro- 
bust exceptions,  in  the 
shape  of  some  visitors,  wlio 
will  not  be  tied  down  to  the 
foolish  rules  of  fashionable' 
etiquette,  and  who  will 
climb  the  hills  at  sunrise, 
will  run  and  race  and  jump, 
and  will  work  hard  on  land 
and  water  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. And  these  secure 
the  boon  of  bright  eyes. 
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ruddy  cliceki*,  cheerful  ti.'mperand  bappy 

hearts,  which   ;irc  denied  lo  the  sallow, 

careworn  votaries  tied  to  fashion's  car. 
Between  two  and 
four  o'clock,  the 
guests  assemble  to 
dinner.  While  seat- 
ed at  dinner,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  a 
baud  of  music,  sta- 
tioned in  the  same 
or  an  adjoining 
room  to  phiy  a  vari- 
ety of  airs,  for  which 
they  afterwards  so- 
licit a  small  gratuity 
at  tlie  dining-table. 
Between  three  and 
fi  V  e  o'clock,  tlie 
guests  generally  dis- 
perse— the  gentle- 
men for  smoking, 
and  the  ladies  for 
knitting.  A  band 
usually  plays  some- 
where iu  the  village 
in  the  afternoon, 
during  the  perform- 
ance of  wliich  the 
visitors  sit  in  the 
open  air,  on  chairs 
hired  at  the  spot  for 
that  pui*pose.  Usu- 
ally twice  a  week 
there  is  a  ball,  which 
begins  and  ends  at  an 
early  hour.  Scarcely 
any  other  dances 
than  waltzes  are 
performed.  Every 
country  has  its  fash- 
ionable watering- 
places  ;  our  o\vn  are 
numerous  and  abun- 
dantly patronized  in 
the  summer  season. 
Saratoga,  Niagara, 
Nahant  and  New- 
port  are  names  of 

places  familiar  to  all.     Each  section  of 

the  States  can  boast  its  own  more  or 

less  famous  watering-places. 


SHORT  HORIV  BULL. 

The  sketches  given  represent 
specimens  of  red  and  white  short 
horn  stock  bred  by  the  late  George 
Brown,  at  Wintsome  Hill,  in  Ber- 
wickshire, England.  His  splendid 
bull,  named  "Jupiter,"  was  got 
by  a  red  and  white  boll  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Lady- 
kirk,  in  that  county,  named  "  Val- 
entine." At  that  time,  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson's stock  of  short  boms  was 
in  its  glory.  The  dam  of  this 
bull  was  got  by  a  red  bull  never 
named,  bred  by  Thomas  Smith, 
when  at  Grindon,  in  Northumber- 
land, and  was  a  son  of  the  old 
roan  hnll  "Duke."  At  that  pe- 
riod, few  farmers  possessed  such 
high  bred  stock  as  Mr.  Smith — 
his  steers  being  then  nnrivalled 
for  beauty  and  weight.  The  grand- 
dam  was  one  of  twin  gray  calves, 
produced  by  a  gray  purchased  in 
calf  by  Mr.  Brown  from  the  late 
Mr.  Mason,  of  Chilton.     One  of 
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SHORT  HORN  OX  AND  COW. 


the  calves,  when  two  years 
old,  Mi\  Brown  sold  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleugh  for  fifty 
guineas,  and  the  other  he 
retained  for  himself.  This 
hull  was  purchased  from 
Mr.  Brown  for  twenty  gui- 
neas when  one  year  old, 
and  was  kept  at  B.ilmadies, 
in  Forfarehire,  for  eight 
years,  during  which  timo 
he  proved  excellent  in  rais- 
ing stock,  and  evinced  a 
gentleness  to  every  person 
approaching  him,  wliieh 
was  remarkable  for  a  hull. 
He  had  many  good  points 
— small  bead,  a  full,  lively 
eye,  and  small  hue  white 
horns.  He  was  completely 
filled  up  behind  the  shoul- 
der— a  point  in  which  many 
other  hue  bulls  are  defi- 
cient. He  had  a  long  quar- 
ter, a  very  tliick  ilank,  and 
ribs  very  round.  His  fore- 
ann  was  very  strong,  neck 
vein  full,  and  brisket  not 
too  deep,  as  is  often  tho 
case  with  bulU.  Tlie  crest 
of  his  neck  was  fine,  and 
not  humpy,  as  often  seen  in 
bulls.  His  hooks  and  back 
were  remarkably  straight 
and  broad,  measuring  36 
inches  across  tho  hook- 
bones — the  rump  full  and 
round.  His  neck  and  shoul- 
ders were  thickly  sprinkled 
with  curled  locks  of  long; 
hair,  the  entire  body  being 
covered  with  fine  soft  hair. 
The  face  was  singularly 
ornamented  with  eurly  hair, 
shedded  from  a  line  down 
the  front  of  the  face,  seem- 
ing OS  if  combed  towards 
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HEREFORD    OX. 


each  ey^ ;  and  the  hair  above  the  eye  seemed  combed  up  to  meet 
the  locks  from  the  face.     The  roots  of  the  boms  were  hidden  by 
long  locks  of  hair  reaching  to  the  forehead.     His  hide  was  loose, 
thick  and  soft,  and  the  touch  mellow.     He  had  a  most  robust  coa- 
stitution,  and  never  had  an  hour's  sickness  durinjj  a  life  of  nine 
rears.     He  was  kept  generally  in  ordinary  condition,  getting  in 
winter  only  a  few  turnips  to  serve  for  water,  and  principally  sup- 
IK>rted  on  straw.     In  summer,  his  tendance  on  the  cows  was  so 
constant  that  he  was  very  seldom  seen  grazing ;  and  the  trouble 
he  took  in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  any  stock  placed  in  the 
field  with  him  was  flmasiug.     At  length,  he  was  fed  on  turnips 
from  November  until  April,  was  then  killed  fat,  and,  nfter  being 
cleaned,  weighed  139  stone,  English ;  his  flesh  was  fine,  and  re- 
sembled ox,  more  than  bull  beef.     The  sketch  at  the  top  of  the 
page  represents  an  ox  of-  the  Hereford  breed.     The  Herefords 
take  the  name  from  the 
county  in  which   they 
originated.     They  arc  a 
fine  race  of  cattle  for 
steers,  and  in  symmetry 
rery  similar  to  the  short 

horns.      At  one    time,  __^  v-\^^ 

much  rivalry  existed  be- 
tween tlic  two  breeds  as 
feeders  and  profitable 
for  beef ;  and  at  first  the 
opinion  seemed  to  tend 
rather  in  favor  of  the 
Herefords,  but  later 
statements  seem  to  con- 
firm the  superioritT  of 
the  short  bonis.  There 
never  seems  to  have 
been  any  doubt  but  tliat 
the  short  horn  cow  was 
a  much  better  and  long- 
er milker  tlian  the  Here- 
ford. The  al)ove  sketch 
is  the  likeness  of  an  ox 
which  belonged  to  Jlr. 
S.  Dnicc,  Ensham,  near 
Oxford,  and  was  exhib- 
ited at  the  great  show 
of  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety in  England,  when 
it  gained  the  tirst  prize 
of  its  class,  at  four  years 
and  four  months  old.  It 
Trill  be  observed  that  the 
muzzle  is  fine,  the  eye 
large,  fall  and  lively, 
and  tlie  horns  taperini; 
and  sharp  pointed,  A 
bright  white  face  is  veiy 
common  in  the  Here- 
ford breed,  which  gives 
them  a  clean  appear- 
ance, with  white  boms 
having  brownish  rwl 
points.  The  body  is 
cither  dark  or  light  red 
and  white  (a  common 
color),  or  a  dark  rich 
chestnut  brown.  The 
handling  of  this  ox  was 
firm  and  mellow,  the 
hide  not  thin,  hair  soft 


and  pleasant  to  feel.  The  skin  on  the  nose  and  around  the  eyes 
was  flesh  color;  the  countenance  generally  placid.  This  ox  was 
bred  by  Mr.  James  MoraingtoUj  near  Hereford,  England ;  weight, 
seventy-six  stone. 


A  PERIIiOUS  SITUATION. 

So  accurately  had  the  Indian  calculated  time  and  distance,  that 
I  was  hardly  at  ray  place  when  a  huge  bull  thundered  hoAdlong 
by  me,  and  received  a  shot  low  and  close  behind  the  shoulder  as 
he  passed.  He  stumbled  on  for  about  ten  or  twelve  paces,  and 
then  lay  quietly  do^vn.  I  waited  to  reload,  and  on  going  np 
found  him  stone  dead.  The  Indian  then  joined  me,  and  said  that 
the  otiicr  two  bulls  had  not  gone  far,  but  had  taken  different 
directions ;  so  we  agreed  that  he  should  pursue  one,  and  I  the 
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other.  It  was  not  long  before  I  came  in  sight  of  mine.  He  was 
standing  a  little  way  off  on  the  open  plain,  but  the  skirting  wil- 
lows and  brushwood  afforded  me  cover  within  eighty  yards  of 
him — profiting  by  which  I  crept  up,  and,  taking  sure  aim,  fired. 
The  bull  gave  a  convulsive  start,  moved  off  a  little  way,  and 
turned  his  broadside  again  to  me.  I  fired  again  (over  a  hundred 
yards  this  time),  he  did  not  stir.  1  loaded  and  fired  the  third 
time,  whereupon  he  tm*ned  and  faced  me  as  if  about  to  show  fight. 
As  I  was  loading  for  a  fom-th  shot,  he  tottered  forward  a  step  or 
two,  and  I  thought  he  was  about  to  fall,  so  I  waited  for  a  little 
while ;  but  as  he  did  not  come  down,  I  determined  to  go  up  and 
finish  him.  Walking  up,  therefore,  to  within  thiity  paces  of  hira, 
I  fired  for  tlic  fourth  time  directly  at  the  region  of  the  heart,  as  I 
thought;  but,  to  my  utter  amazement,  up  went  liis  tall  and  down 
went  his  head,  and,  vrith  a  speed  that  I  thought  him  httlc  capable 

of,  he  was  upon  me  in 
less  than  a  twinkling. 
I  ran  hiu-d  for  it,  but  he 
rai)idly  overhauled  me, 
and  my  situation  was 
becoming  anything  but 
"'  pleasant.  Thinking  he 
might,  hke  our  own 
bulls,  shut  the  eyes  in 
making  a  charge,  I 
swer\N  d  suddenly  to  one 
side  to  escape  the  shock ; 
but  to  my  horror,  I  fail- 
ed in  dodging  him,  for 
he  bolted  rosnd  quicker 
than  I  did,  and  afford- 
ing me  barely  time  to 
protect  my  stomach 
with  the  stock  of  my 
rifle,  and  to  turn  myself 
sideways  as  I  sustained 
the  charge,  in  the  hopes 
of  getting  between  his 
horns,  he  came  plump 
upon  me  with  a  shock 
like  that  of  an  earth- 
quake. My  rifle  stock 
was  shivered  to  pieces 
by  one  horn,  and  my 
clothes  lorn  by  the  oth- 
er. I  flew  into  mid-air, 
scattering  my  prairie 
hens  and  rabbits,  which 
luid  hitherto  hung  dang- 
ling Uy  leather  thongs 
fi'oBi  my  belt,  in  all  di- 
rections, till  landing  at 
last,  I  fell  unhurt  in  the 
s«iow  ;  and  almost  over 
me  (foitunaicly  not 
qnitc),  rolled  my  infuri- 
ated antagonii-t,  and 
subsided  in  a  snowdrift. 
I  was.  luckily,  not  the 
lea.-;t  injured,  the  force 
of  the  blow  having  been 
deadened  by  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  fur,  wool 
and  hair  tliut  clotlied 
his  shaggy  head-piece. 
— Poll{sfT*s  Advtntuns 
it)  the  Prairies, 
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[n'ritten  fbr  GIea£on'3  Pictorial.] 
DROPS  OF  THOVGHT. 


BY    C.    G.    DUKS. 


Drops  there  are  which  ever  flowcth, 
Through  the  channels  of  the  soul ; 

As  sea-waves  forever  goeth, 
Onward  by  a  hish  control; 

So  those  drops,  ne'er  ceasing,  Boweth 
Down  into  the  endlcsa  soul. 

Drops  they  ore  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
Drops  of  pleasure  and  of  woe ; 

And  thoy  dream  of  woe  to-morrow, 
IThon  their  stream  shall  cease  to  flow; 

And  they  keep  on  falling,  falling, 
Down  into  the  soul  below. 

TVonldst  thon  know  the  drops  I  m^an7 
A'k  thy  mind,  with  wL-dom  fraught; 

And  the  cloads  which  intervene 
Shall  remove,  and  lo :  thou 'rt  taught; 

For  thy  mind  will  toll  thee  truly — 
Drops  they  are  of  endless  thought. 


[Written  for  Glcaaon's  Pictorial.] 

EFFIE'S   BETTER  FORTUNE. 


BY   EEV.    HENRY    BACON. 


EosE  Cottage  ■was  jnst  a  pleasant  walk  from  town,  and 
many  a  couplo  made  the  pleasantness  of  the  road  an  excuse  for 
Sirecting  their  steps  toward  the  said  cottage.  It  would  not  do, 
they  thought,  to  own  right  out  that  they  were  bent  on  visiting  a 
fortune-teller — they  were  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  and  censured 
as  superstitious  and  foolish  ;  but  they  "  could  take  a  walk,"  and 
happening  to  bo  near  Rose  Cottage,  they  could  then  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  step  in,  just  to  hear  the  old  lady  talk  and  see  what 
splendid  fortunes  she  would  paint  for  them. 

The  road  leading  to  Rose  Cottage  commenced  in  the  rery 
heart  of  the  town  which  is  the  chief  place  in  one  of  the  smaller 
Kew  England  States.  It  led  along  by  the  river's  side,  giving  at 
every  few  rods  a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  waters  with  the  sail  and 
Bteam  craft  upon  them,  and  the  little  dancing  boats  that  felt  the 
motion  given  to  the  river  by  the  steamers  which  were  rapidly 
passing,  bearing  merry  companies  to  the  cool  retreats  on  the  shore 
below.  Kow  it  wound  up  the  hill  from  the  brow  of  which  one 
of  the  finest  views  of  the  town  was  given,  showing,  perhaps 
better  than  at  any  other  point,  the  extent  and  beauty  of  that 
wooden-house  city.  After  leaving  the  hill,  the  road  pursued  its 
way  along  by  cultivated  fields,  where  handsome  dwellings  and 
■Qnique  cottages  really  gemmed  the  grounds  ;  but  what  amid  all 
the  efforts  of  ornamental  architecture  could  out-rival  Rose  Cot- 
tage ?  A  small  sum  could  pay  for  all  the  materials  employed  in 
the  edifice.  There  was  no  great  amount  expended  in  Gothic 
plans,  and  not  an  idea  was  in  the  mind  of  the  builder  that  he 
was  doing  anything  great,  for  he  really  thought  it  was  the  littlest 
thin"'  in  the  way  of  a  dwelling-house  that  he  had  ever  seen.  But 
the  charm  of  Rose  Cottage  was  its  roses — the  wondrous  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  trained,  so  disposed  that  the  cottage 
peeped  out  upon  you  as  you  drew  near  to  it,  like  the  broad  face 
of  laughter  when  a  merry  child  darts  in  to  play  and  frolic  with 
you.  This  was  no  work  of  old  hands.  No!  youthful  fingers 
had  trained  those  trailing  vines  and  learned  them  to  wear  such 
laughter ;  but  then  who  did  the  work  was  never  faii'ly  seen. 
Sometimes  a  glimpse  was  had  of  her,  when,  after  some  rude  gale 
had  visited  her  roses,  she  climbed  liigh  to  an-ange  the  disordered 
Tines,  and  then  was  seen 

"  One  arm  aloft — 
Gowned  in  pure  white  that  fitted  to  the  shape, 
Holding  the  bush,  to  fix  it  back,  she  stood. 

Half  light,  half  shade, 
Sho  stood,  a  sight  to  make  an  old  man  young.'* 

At  the  sound  of  a  footstep  approaching  the  cottage,  she  would 
fly  and  be  invisible,  and  not  a  few  had  been  made  extremely  anx- 
ious to  fathom  the  mysterj-  of  Iwr  seeming  timidity.  "Was  she 
beautiful  1  Could  she  sing  ?  "What  graces  were  hers  in  contrast 
with  the  crippled  and  heavy  form  of  her  mother,  the  fortune- 
teller 1 

EflSe  "Wildo-  thought  she  came  as  near  as  any  one  to  seeing 
fairly  the  gipsy  of  Rose  Cottage  when  she  entered  the  shady 
lane  leading  from  the  public  road  to  the  rose  house  ;  but  when  she 
could  almost  lay  her  hand  on  the  dress  of  the  mysterious  girl,  the 
flving  creature  darted  away  as  though  she  really  had  the  power 
to  make  bei-self  suddenly  invisiiile.  How  much  this  strange  con- 
duct had  to  do  with  keeping  up  the  attraction,  and  giving  wonder- 
ment to  the  inmates  of  Rose  Cottage,  is  a  matter  on  which  I 
have  no  opinion  to  oftcr. 

Effie  and  her  friend  Bertha  knocked  at  the  door,  and  a  voice 
answered,  "  Como  in  !"  and  in  they  went.  The  solitary  inmate 
of  the  room  was  a  quite  aged  woman,  busy  with  a  huge  Tolumc 
that  lay  on  a  little  stand  in  front  of  her.  She  sat  with  her  back 
opposite  to  the  entrance  door,  and  a  shrewd  observer  might  see 
something  ingenious  in  this  aiTangement,  though  neither  Effie 
nor  Bertha  thought  of  anytliing  peculiar  in  it.  The  fact  really 
was,  that  opposite  the  door  of  entrance  was  a  large  mirror  that 
gave  to  the  sight  of  the  fortune-teller  the  face,  form,  etc.,  of  each 
person  that  entered  the  room  ;  and  what  seemed  a  huge  old  vol- 
ume, was  bat  an  imitation  book,  on  the  right  and  left  of  which 
were  inseited  plates  of  looking-glass  to  be  turned  at  will,  so  as  to 
enable  the  dame  to  read  the  expression  of  the  faces  of  her  vis- 
itors still  more  clearly  when  they  supposed  themselves  unseen  by 


her.  Sometimes  the  fortune-teller  seemed  busied  in  study  after 
the  entrance  of  her  visitors,  but  it  was  to  accumulate  power  by 
reading  more  and  more  of  their  character  in  their  faces,  and  ap- 
parently unobsen-cd  manners.  It  was  so  when  Effie  and  her 
friend  had  entered,  and  the  silence  and  peculiar  appearance  of 
everything  in  the  apartment  made  Effie's  nen-es  shake,  render- 
ing her  very  susceptible  to  deep  impressions.  The  silence  was 
painful. 

Suddenly  the  fortune-teller  lifted  her  head,  and  as  she  turned 
to  look  on  her  visitors,  her  lai-go  eyes  wore  not  only  opened  to 
their  utmost  tension,  but  were  fixed  in  a  most  scrutinizing  stare. 
The  deep  lines  beneath  her  eyes,  and  the  ^eavy  look  about  tho 
mouth,  told  that  sho  was  in  no  humorous  mood,  and  when  she 
spoke  poor  Effie  wished  herself  far  away. 

"  "Well,  miss,"  said  tho  fortune-teller,  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Dame  Derby,  "well,  miss,  you  want  to  know  your  fortune, 
do  yon  V 

"  Yes,"  timidly  responded  Effie,  "  and  I  hope  it  will  be  a  good 
one." 

Dame  Derby  gave  one  scrutinizing  look,  and  then  sighed  heav- 
ily, repl}'ing,  "  Lights  and  shades,  day  and  night,  smiles  and 
tears,  sunshine  and  rain — fortune  is  fortune,  human  power  cannot 
alter  it.    Let  mo  see  your  hand." 

Effie  stretched  out  her  gloved  hand,  when  the  dame  replied, 
"  Fortune  don't  write  her  lines  on  kid — show  me  your  palm." 

Tremblingly  Effio  removed  her  glove,  and  the  dame  took  hold 
of  the  small,  delicate  hand  that  was  stretched  out  for  her  inspec- 
tion, and  fixed  her  gaze  on  the  mystic  lines  of  the  palm.  As  she 
traced  one  Hue  after  another,  she  mui-mured,  as  though  to  herself, 
"  Tut !  tut !"  as  though  she  had  read  something  sad  ;  and  then 
she  would  chuckle  and  laugh  as  though  suddenly  atfceted  by 
something  pleasant  and  ludicrous.  Bertha  looked  at  Effie  with 
real  pity,  and  tried,  as  far  as  she  could  speak  by  signs  and  looks, 
to  rebuke  her  superstitious  feelings  which  were  now  completely 
swaying  her.  She  had  come  with  no  intent  but  to  gratify  a  mere 
curiosity  to  see  one  of  whom  many  had  spoken,  bnt  now  she  saw 
her  friend  sitting  by  the  fortune-teller's  side,  as  though  something 
more  than  human  was  reading  the  crossing  lines  of  her  palm. 

Dame  Derby  looked  up,  and  began  a  sort  of  chant,  singing : 

"  By  my  power  I'll  read  thy  fete, 
I  can  all  the  past  relate ; 
But  I'll  only  tell  to  thee 
The  secrets  of  futurity. 
Listen  now,  and  mark  you  well 
"What  these  mystic  lines  can  spell." 

She  paused,  and  then,  in  a  low,  measured  tone,  began  to  tell 
Effie  her  fortune,  but  as  she  proceeded  she  increased  the  quick- 
ness of  her  speech  till  it  assumed  the  impetuousness  of  one  pos- 
sessed of  a  divining  frenzy.  She  told  Effie  how  she  would  foim 
one  attachment  after  another,  till  at  length  her  affections  would 
be  immovably  fixed  on  one  who  was  beautiful  and  gifted,  but  of 
the  most  fiendish  passions.  At  first,  after  maniage,  all  would  go 
merrily,  but  only  to  prepare  her  to  feel  more  bitterly  the  depriva- 
tions that  would  follow.  She  must  follow  her  lord  from  place  to 
place,  be  separated,  and  then  renew  the  intimacies  of  married 
life,  and  find  at  length  her  day  of  life  setting  only  in  clouds — dark 
clouds — terrible  clouds — and  saying  "  clouds,  clouds,  clouds," 
till  her  voice  descended  from  a  fierce  shrillness  to  a  low  mm-mur, 
she  stopped. 

Bertha  saw  how  deep  the  shaft  had  gone  in,  how  successful 
had  been  all  the  pretensions  of  the  fortime-teller.  She  tried  to 
rallv  Effie,  but  all  in  v^n  ;  and  when  she  felt  somewhat  indignant 
to  see  the  fearful  chai-ra  which  the  dame  had  cast  upon  her  friend, 
she  spoke  something  of  severe  censure  on  the  fortune-teller's  pre- 
tensions, when  she  was  really  frightened  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  female  fonn,  gaily  dressed,  where  the  mirror  opposite 
the  door  was  seen  before  ;  and  tliis  apparition  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  a  female  form  completely  draped  in  mourn- 
ing. Ere  she  could  recover  from  her  great  astonishment,  the 
min-or  was  replaced  as  before.  A  slight  scream,  despite  all  her 
efforts  at  presence  of  mind,  told  how  agitated  Bertha  was,  but 
she  counted  it  tho  best  part  of  Effie's  fortune  that  day,  that  she 
did  not  see  these  two  strange  figures. 

A  knock  at  tho  door  told  of  the  arrival  of  other  visitox-s,  and 
ere  tho  signal  was  answered,  the  dame  silently  pointed  to  a  door 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  motioned  her  -s-isitors  to  leave.  The 
knock  was  repeated  just  as  they  closed  the  door  behind  them, 
and  the  answering  "  Come  in  !"  faded  on  their  hearing  as  they 
found  themselves  in  a  new  path  leading  from  the  rear  of  Rose 
Cottage  to  the  public  road. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Effie  and  her  friend  to  be  once  more  in  the 
free  air,  amid  objects  that  wore  no  ghastly  hue,  and  to  gaze  on 
scenes  familiar.  They  had  not  gone  far  before  Bertha  began  to 
rally  her  friend  and  to  ridicule  tho  idea  of  being  impressed  at  all 
bv  tho  mummeries  of  a  fortune-teller. 

""Wliy  take  all  this  so  to  heart,  Effie?"  asked  her  friend 
Bertha. 

"  Because,"  replied  Effie,  "  there's  something  in  it." 

"  Somcihinri  in  it !  I  guess  there  is,"  laughingly  answered 
Bertha ;  "  but  that  something  is  folly  and  nonsense.  Your  rcamn 
must  be  opposed  to  giving  any  heed  to  these  fooleries  ;  it  is  only 
feclinrj  that  is  carrj-ing  you  away." 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Effie,  "  but  pray  tell  me  what  made  you. 
scream  so  1  Diil  you  feel  the  eye  of  Dame  Derby  ?  You  need 
not  try  to  hide  the  fact,  for  you  were  frightened  at  svmcthimj." 

"  O,  it  was  only  a  piece  of  the  flummery  there,"  evasively 
replied  Bertha. 

"  But  what  was  it?  It  was  something  I  did  not  see.  "Was  it 
anything  you  saw  ?"  asked  Effie. 

"  Yes,"  reluctantly  answered  Bertha,  "but  it  didn't  amount 
to  anvthiDg." 


"  It  amounted  to  a  nice  little  scream,  any  way,  and  pray  tell 
me  just  what  it  was,"  lu-gently  said  Effie. 

"  Well,  if  you  must  know,  it  was  just  this.  "Where  you  saw  a 
looking-glass  opposite  the  door,  I  saw  suddenly  a  female  form, 
gaily  dressed,  appear,  and  then  another  form  completely  di'aped 
in  a  black  veil.  This  startled  me,  and  when  I  looked  again,  the 
mirror  was  back  to  its  place,  and  I  saw  nothing  there  but  the 
images  of  the  things  opposite  in  tho  room.  It  was  foolish  in  me 
to  scream,  for  it  was  only  some  of  tho  trickery  of  tho  fortune- 
telling  business." 

Bertha's  explanation  did  not  lessen  the  anxious  feelings  of  her 
friend's  heart.  Effie's  spirit  was  still  more  cast  down,  and  she 
declared  that  what  Bertha  saw  was  tho  mirror  of  fate,  and  there 
sho  herself  was  pictured  as  she  was  and  as  she  was  destined  to  be. 
Nothing  that  Bertha  could  say  could  in  the  least  affect  the 
feelings  of  her  friend.  She  coiUd  not  explain  what  she  had  seen 
and  which  she  confessed  had  made  her  scream,  and  why  should 
not  Effie  cling  to  her  o\ra.  idea  of  its  meaning  ? 

The  Wo  friends  pursued  their  way  homeward.  Bertha  full  of 
gaiety  and  fun,  humming  little  ditties,  saying  pleasant  things, 
and  doing  her  best  to  restore  happy  feelings  to  the  bosom  of  her 
friend.  Effie  was  of  a  more  thoughtful  nature.  She  did  not  air 
her  fancies  as  Bertha  did  hers,  and  she  was  too  much  inclined  to 
that  sending  of  one's  thoughts  inward  as  though  they  are  bound 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  for  dark  tilings.  It  was  very  evident 
that  her  "  fortune "  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  hor. 

And  so  it  had.  While  she  believed  it,  it  was  to  her  the 
same  as  truth,  and  exerted  over  her  imagination  the  same  con- 
trolling power.  She  lost  her  relish  for  society ;  and  whenever  she 
mingled  in  the  circles  of  her  friends,  it  was  from  obedience  to  the 
wishes  of  her  parents,  not  from  any  inclination  on  her  part.  It 
was  singular  to  see  how  the  mania  worked-  Whatever  she  play- 
ed on  the  piano,  or  whatever  she  sung,  however  gay  it  might  be, 
was  always  rendered  by  her  with  a  singulai*  undertone  of  melan- 
choly. Argument  was  tried  by  various  friends  but  in  vain  ;  books 
were  handed  to  her  to  read,  exposing  the  pretensions  of  those 
who  professed  the  power  to  read  the  future,  but  while  she  read 
willingly  to  please  others  and  to  show  she  was  not  wilful,  only 
those  things  made  an  impression  upon  her  that  told  of  the  won- 
derful hits  sometimes  made  by  these  guessers.  She  was  con- 
firmed the  more  in  the  hold  upon  the  trnth  of  the  fortune-teller's 
prediction.  A  matter  of  mere  feeling  is  not  to  be  reasoned  away. 

Effie's  father  became  now  seriously  worried  about  her.  Her 
health  was  fiiiling,  and  he  had  exhausted  all  his  power  of  argu- 
ment and  persuasion.  What  could  he  do  more  than  he  had 
done  ?  Suddenly  a  bright  thought  flashed  upon  him  as  Effie  was 
sitting  in  the  parlor  one  bright  summer  day  with  a  male  friend, 
who  had  in  vain  tried  a  thousand  gentle  arts  to  win  her  special 
attention.     Her  father  called  her  to  him  and  said  : 

"  Effie,  go  and  dress  yourself  in  the  richest  and  most  showy 
manner  possible  from  your  wardrobe,  and  then  make  another  visit 
to  Rose  Cottage." 

"  0,  I  don't  feel  like  it,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  that  besought 
her  father  not  to  impose  such  a  burden  upon  her.  But  he  replied 
very  tenderly : 

"  Do  this  to  please  me.  Dress  yourself  as  gaily  as  yon  can, 
and  with  as  much  show  of  wealth,  and  take  the  road  to  Rose 
Cottage — you  can  ride  to  the  path  to  the  house." 

"But  who  wiU  go  irith  me  ■?  Will  you  7"  said  she  to  her  father 

"  No,  Charles  will  go  with  you — ho  is  in  good  trim  for  the 
occasion,"  replied  her  father. 

While  Effie  was  absent  to  dress,  her  father  conminnicated  his 
plan  to  Charles  Burnett,  who  was  in  the  pai-lor.  Effie's  father 
was  well  aware  of  and  pleased  with  his  attachment  to  his  daugh- 
ter, and  he  told  Charles,  "  One  spell  must  be  broken  before  anoth- 
er can  take  effect,  and  yon  must  bring  flowers  from  Rose  Cottage, 
if  you  expect  any  for  your  home  from  Effie's  love." 

Charles  gladly  accepted  tho  commission  now  given  him,  and 
new  hopes  gave  his  reaUy  fine  face  and  manners  additional 
charms.  When  Effie  appeared  he  complimented  her  changed 
appearance ;  but  there  would  have  been  something  quite  melan- 
choly in  the  contrast  of  her  gay  apparel  and  sober  face,  had  it  not 
been  that  something  had  occurred  which  had  recalled  some  ludi- 
crous scene  to  Effie,  and  while  dressing  affected  her  to  such  a  fit 
of  laughter  as  she  had  not  loiown  for  many  months.  Sho  could 
hardly  repress  her  risibles,  before  the  ludicrous  memory  would 
again  rise  to  her  fancy,  and  again  she  would  bm"st  into  laughter. 
She  was  now  ready  for  the  adventure,  and  just  in  tunc  to  carry  it 
out  in  character. 

"  Is  it  you  that  is  to  havo  a  fortune  told  by  Damo  Derby  to- 
day ?"  said  Effie  to  Charles,  when  near  Rose  Cottage  and  the 
carriage  was  about  to  stop. 

"  0  no — it  is  your  father's  -n-ish  that  you  try  agaiuj  and  boo  if 
better  luck  will  not  come  this  time,"  he  replied. 

"  Well,  I'm  willing  to  try,  for  there  is  one  comfort,  my  fortune 
cannot  be  made  out  any  woree  than  it  was  told  me,"  said  Effie  ; 
"and  if  it  were  not  for  father's -wish,  I  never  would  cross  this 
way  again." 

"Wliy,  I  am  sure  it's  the  pleasantest  road  in  tho  environs  of 
the  toxNTi — charming  landscapes,  beautiful  bouses  and  gai-dens," 
said  Chailes  ;  and  he  felt  so,  for  his  heart  had  new  pulses  of  hope, 
and  ho  was  in  raptures  to  find  Effie  more  inclined  to  converse. 

"  Yes,"  said  Effie,  "  all  around  is  very  beautiful,  but  when  tho 
shadows  of  tlie  future  come  trooping  along  to  cover  everything 
with  their  sombre  hues,  one  has  only  small  love  of  what  seems  to 
others  so  pleasant  and  attractive." 

"  But,  Effie,  why  not  give  battle  to  these  trooping  shadows, 
and  beat  them  back  with  a  resolute  will  V  said  Charles. 

"  Because,"  she  replied,  "  I  am  no  Joan  of  Arc,  and  have  but 
little  skill  in  fighting." 
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"  "Well,  let  rae  fight  for  Tou.  I'm  great  at  fighting  shadows. 
I  hare  been  practising  for  some  months,  and  I  hnvc  a  good  deal 
of  confidence  in  finally  succeeding — especially  if  i/ou  will  aid  mc 
all  you  can,"  replied  Charles,  with  an  arch  and  questioning  look 
that  seemed  to  say  that  she  was  his  light  from  which  ho  would 
drive  away  the  eclipsing  shadows. 

Effie  turned  to  the  window  of  the  ciuriag©  wliicli  was  on  her 
side,  and  i\ith  a  new  feeling  at  her  heart,  her  only  reply  was  : 
"  There — there's  Kose  Cottage." 

Charles  darted  his  head  towards  the  window  to  catch  a  ticw  of 
the  cottage,  when  the  feather  on  Effio's  bonnet  swept  completely  in 
his  eyes  and  nose,  so  that,  despite  eveiT  effort  on  his  part  to  re- 
strain a  sneeze,  ho  had  to  let  the  sneeze  have  its  way,  to  the  great 
delight  of  Efiie.  She  was  in  just  the  condition  to  ho  most 
powerfully  affected  by  anything  ludicrous,  and  she  laughed  most 
heartily. 

At  every  effort  to  hold  back  the  play  of  the  risibles  they  only 
had  increasing  force,  till  when  the  couple  were  ready  to  alight, 
they  were  in  the  merriest  mood  imaginable.  This  was  just  the 
thing  needed  for  Effie's  sake  ;  and  when  had  she  appeared  so  hap- 
py, so  free  from  caro  and  anxiety  as  now  ?  Though  a  momentary 
emotion,  it  was  nevertheless  spontaneous  and  sincere,  and  it 
changed  her  countenance  and  affected  her  manner  as  thoroughly 
as  a  sudden  flashing  of  sunshine  suffuses  hill,  town  and  stream 
with  its  golden  beauty. 

The  knock  at  the  door  of  Rose  Cottage  was  speedily  answered, 
and  obeying  the  "  Come  in !"  voice,  they  entered  the  charmed 
room.  Charles  fixed  his  attention  first  on  the  mirror  opposite 
the  entrance  door,  and  was  soon  satisfied  that  a  movable  frame 
was  there.  He  saw  also  how  miiTors  were  used  in  various  parts 
of  the  room  to  give  to  any  one  who  thought  of  using  them  a 
command  of  everything  going  on  around  them. 

Effie  removed  her  glove  while  Dame  Derby  went  through  with 
her  preparations  ;  and  by  the  change  in  her  chant,  she  soon  dis- 
covered that  a  happier  fate  was  to  be  pictured  for  her  than  before. 
The  fortune-teller  sang,  in  a  quick  and  sprightly  measure  : 

"Merrily,  merrily  sings  the  bird 
■n"here  her  soDg  \e  never  heard; 
For  her  heart  is  fall  of  glee, 
Ab  she  flies  from  bush  to  tree. 
Eat  she  sings  a  merrier  song 
■When,  the  leafy  boughs  among, 
Comes  the  mate  to  build  the  nest, 
KeTcrmore  a  passing  guest." 

"Now,"  said  the  dame,  "let  me  see  the  lovely  lady's  hand." 

The  hand  was  given,  and  no  sooner  was  the  glance  of  Dame 
Derby  fastened  on  the  palm,  than  she  exclaimed,  *'  Beautiful ! 
beautiful  hand  and  beautiful  fate  !"  And  then  she  hummed  to 
herself,  musingly,  while  she  traced  one  line  crossing  another, 
moving  her  long  forefinger,  with  its  long  conical  nail,  from 
one  "  channel  of  fate  "  to  another,  as  she  called  the  lines  of 
palmistry.  She  now  lifted  her  head,  and  with  a  full,  beaming 
smile,  she  read  off  the  fortune  of  "  the  lovely  lady."  It  was  a 
bright  fortune.  The  whole  was  related  in  a  sort  of  allegory,  de- 
scribing a  maiden  ^vith  irrepressible  longings,  finding  at  length 
the  full  answer  to  all  her  wishes,  and  uniting  her  happy  fate  with 
one  who  would  prove  a  most  valiant  knight  in  battling  with  all  shad- 
oics,  and  conquering  them  for  the  sake  of  his  lady  love. 

Here  was  a  hit,  and  Charles  and  Effie  instinctively  turned  to 
each  other  with  such  an  expression  on  their  countenances  that 
Dame  Derby  felt  certain  she  had  made  a  happy  hit,  and  she  went 
on  saving  some  things  that  her  hearers  were  willing  to  allow 
were  fortunate  readings  of  their  hearts. 

Seemingly  entirely  engrossed  in  the  talk  and  mummeries  of  the 
fortune-teller,  Charles  kept  his  scrutiny  fixed  on  the  min^or  op- 
posite the  entrance  door.  Ke  felt  that  the  mystery  which  Bertha 
could  not  explain  must  find  a  solution  ere  the  result  of  his  visit 
to  Rose  Cottage  could  be  complete.  He  now  saw,  noiselessly 
and  slowly,  the  mirror  removed  ;  what  seemed  but  a  part  of  the 
gilded  moulding  of  the  frame,  was  really  an  independent  frame, 
and  when  the  space  was  entirely  empty,  the  sound  of  the  tiniest 
bell  was  faintly  heard  ;  Dame  Derby  started  up  gazing  wildly  in 
that  direction  and  pointing  to  the  space  now  open.  A  female  fig- 
ure passed  slowly,  clothed  in  a  black  crape  shawl  that  com- 
pletely draped  the  person  as  far  as  seen  ;  after  tliis  a  low  sound 
of  music  was  heard,  followed  by  a  gayer  melody,  when,  at  its 
ceasing,  a  female  form  appeared,  clothed  in  gayest  robes,  her 
head  profusely  adorned  with  roses,  the  face  averted.  No  sooner 
had  the  apparition  passed  the  open  space,  than  Charles,  with  one 
spring  as  it  seemed,  bounded  through  the  aperture,  and  a  scream 
of  fright  told  the  earthly  nature  of  the  gaily  clothed  ghost  with- 
in. He  had  succeeded  in  seeing  fairly  the  maiden  whose  roses 
had  alwavs  proved  a  screen  for  herself,  and  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  Effie,  he  appeared  with  a  splendid  rosy  wreath  on  his 
head,  a  tableau  in  the  open  space.    At  length  he  spoke  : 

"  Is  it  not  beautiful — this  fine  wreath  of  roses  ?  but  just  look 
steadily  this  way  and  I'll  show  you  something  /ar  more  beautiful." 

Effie  gazed  at  the  space  and  suddenly  the  mirror  was  slid  back 
to  its  place  and  she  saw  herself  there ;  and  in  a  moment  the 
door  behind  opening,  she  beheld  also  the  image  of  Charles  en- 
tering, with  flushed  countenance,  appearing  exceedingly  beautiful, 
thus  excited,  to  her  eyes. 

Dame  Derby  was  greatly  outraged  by  these  proceedings,  but, 
with  that  ^vi!y  policy  which  belonged  to  her,  she  attempted  to 
save  herself  by  flattering  Charles. 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  she,  "  t/ou  belong  to  the^zp  wise  ones,  and  you 
have  been  the  first  of  hundreds  to  discover  that  trick,  and  I  will 
reward  you  with  a  sight  of  my  daughter." 

A  stroke  on  a  triangle  brought  the  daughter  info  the  room,  and 
no  sooner  had  Charles  looked  upon  her  there  than  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  Old  woman  !  this  is  no  daughter  of  thine.    I  know  it." 


At  the  sound  of  these  words,  the  maiden  threw  herself  at  the 
feet  of  Chai'lop,  exclaiming,  "  0,  if  you  know  me,  save  me ! 
I  have  been  under  her  serpent  power  too  long  !  Save  me  I 
save  me !" 

"  I  will,"  said  Charles.  "  Effie,  this  is  the  sister  of  an  old 
classmate  of  mine — a  friend  who  died  ere  he  was  successful  in 
fiinding  whither  she  had  been  taken.  Her  father  died  suddenly 
while  he  was  travelling  with  her,  and  she  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  one  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  true  woman — with  a  wo- 
man*s  heart,  but  who  never  made  any  commimication  to  her  broth- 
er, then  at  college.  I  know  not  that  this  Dame  Derby,  as  she  is 
called  here,  was  the  person  or  not,  but  I  vnll  befriend  Cecelia  to 
the  last." 

"  0,  you  (fo  know  mo  !"  passionately  exclaimed  the  girl.  "I 
have  not  heard  that  name  for  years.  It  was  mine,  though  my 
mistress  here  has  called  me  only  Suky.  She  told  mo  brother  was 
dead,  and  made  me  believe  there  was  no  power  that  could  befriend 
me  but  her  otvii." 

"  I  will  befriend  thee,  and  am  happy  to  do  so.  I  promised 
your  brother  on  his  dying  bed  that  if  I  ever  found  you,  I  would 
bo  a  brother  to  you.  I  ivill  be  so,"  said  Charles,  with  a  determined 
tone  and  manner  that  pleased  Effie. 

When  they  left  the  cottage,  Cecelia  went  with  them.  She  be- 
Ciimo  an  inmate  of  Effie's  home,  and  the  charm  was  thus  taken 
from  Dame  Derby's  retreat.  Effie's  better  fortune  completely  de- 
livered her  from  the  melancholy  which  grew  out  of  the  dark  fate 
pictured  for  her  at  first,  for  she  felt  that  when  a  change  of  dress 
and  appearance  could  so  change  one's  future  t»  the  eye  of  a 
fortmie-teller,  it  was  as  easy  to  change  fortune  as  to  change  the 
dress. 

"When  Effie  returned  home  from  Rose  Cottage  with  Charles, 
her  father  was  awaiting  tliem  and  was  perfectly  delighted.  Ho 
received  her  with  a  warm  embrace,  and  turning  to  Charles,  he 
exclaimed : 

"  It  has  worked  well,  hasn't  it  ?" 

"Yes!"  answered  the  still  excited  Charles,  "Yes,  sir  I  better 
than  you  dreamed  of.  Permit  me  to  introduce  to  your  hospitali- 
ty the  sister  of  my  old  classmate  and  dear  friend,  Harry  Winton," 
and  so  saying  he  lifted  Cecelia  from  the  carriage. 

"  Happy  to  see  you,"  said  Effie's  father  to  the  trembling  girl. 
"  Winton  1  Winton  1  why,  can  this  be  any  relative  of  my  old 
friend  Winton,  who  died  at  the  West — Richai-d  S.  Winton?" 

"  His  orphan  daughter,  sir,"  answered  Cecelia,  as  she  knelt  at 
his  feet  and  kissed  the  hand  of  her  father's  old  friend. 

Here  Cecelia  found  a  peaceful  and  happy  home  till  Cliarles 
and  Effie  were  united  in  marriage,  and  then  she  went  with  them 
to  their  Rose  Cottage,  where  she  trained  more  beautifully  than 
ever  before,  the  trailing  vines,  and  by  her  skill  made  the  beauti- 
ful rural  homo  lovely  indeed.  She  was  a  rich  portion  of  Effie's 
better  fortune,  till  some  years  had  elapsed  and  she  was  won  away 
by  one  worthy  of  her,  who  on  a  certain  eve  went  home — 

"  Bat  could  not  sleep  for  joy, 
Heading  her  perfect  features  in  the  gloom, 
Kiiv'^ing  the  roee  she  gave  hiai  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  shaping  Ciithful  record  of  the  glance 
That  graced  the  giving." 


THE  CUB.4JX  YEO^LUVKY. 


A  very  common  sight  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  of  Cuba, 
early  in  the  morning,  is  to  meet  a  Montero  from  the  country  rid- 
ing his  donkey,  to  the  tail  of  which  another  donkey  is  tied,  and  to 
this  second  one's  tail  a  third,  and  so  on  up  to  a  dozen  or  less- 
These  animals  are  loaded  with  large  panniers,  filled  with  various 
articles  of  produce ;  some  bearing  corn-stalks  for  food  for  city 
animals  ;  some  hay  or  straw;  others  oranges,  or  bananas,  or  co- 
coa-nuts, etc. ;  some  with  bunches  of  live  fowls  hanging  by  the 
feet  over  the  donkey's  back.  The  people  live,  to  use  a  common 
phrase,  "  from  hand  to  mouth,"  that  is  they  lay  in  no  store  what- 
ever, and  tnist  to  the  coming  day  to  supply  its  own  necessities. 
Hay,  cora-stalks  or  grain  are  purchased  only  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties for  the  day's  consumption.  So  with  meats,  so  with  fruits,  so 
^■itli  evei-ything.  When  it  is  necessaiy  to  send  to  market,  the 
steward  or  stewardess  of  the  house,  always  a  negro  man  or  wo- 
man, is  freely  entrusted  with  the  required  sum,  and  purchases  ac- 
cording to  his  or  her  taste  or  judgment.  The  cash  system  is 
universally  adopted,  and  all  articles  are  regularly  paid  for  when 
purchased.  The  Monteros,  who  thus  bring  their  goods  to  market, 
wear  bi'oad  palm-leaf  hats  and  striped  shirts  over  bro\vn  panta- 
loons, with  a  sword  by  their  side  and  heavy  spurs  upon  their  heels. 
Their  load  once  disposed  of,  with  a  strong  cigar  lighted  in  their 
mouths,  they  trot  back  to  the  countiT  again  to  pile  up  the  pan- 
niers, and  on  the  morrow  again  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  town. 
They  are  an  industrious  and  manly  race  of  yeomanry. — Ballou's 
History  of  Cuba. 


MAKJjVG  DiAJIOKDS. 

One  of  the  most  curious  sights  in  Paris,  or  indeed  in  the  world, 
is  afforded  by  a  visit  to  the  vast  atelier  of  M.  Bourguingnon,  sit- 
uated at  Earriero  de  Trone,  where  the  whole  process  of  tran^j- 
forming  a  few  grains  of  dirty,  heavy  looking  sand  into  a  diamond 
of  the  purest  water  is  daily  going  on,  with  tlie  avowed  purpose 
of  deceiving  everybody  hut  the  buyer.  The  sand  employed,  and 
upon  which  everything  depends,  is  found  in  tlic  forest  of  Eontaine- 
bleau,  and  enjoys  so  great  a  reputation  in  tho  trade,  that  largo 
quantities  are  exported.  The  coloring  matter  for  emeralds,  ni- 
bies  and  sapphires  is  entirely  mineral,  and  has  been  brought  to 
high  perfection  by  M.  Bourguingnon.  He  maintains  in  constant 
employment  about  a  hundred  workmen,  besides  a  nimibcr  of  wo- 
men and  young  girls,  whose  business  it  is  to  polish  thd  colored 
stones  and  line  the  fidse  pearls  with  fish  scales  and  wax.  Tlic 
scales  of  the  rosche  and  dace  are  chiefly  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  form  a  consider.ablo  source  of  profit  to  the  fishermen  of 
the  Seine  in  the  environs  of  Corbeil,  who  bring  them  in  large 
quantities  during  the  season.  They  must  be  stripped  from  the 
fish  while  living,  or  the  glistening  which  we  admire  so  much  in 
the  real  pearl  cannot  be  imitated. — Botton  Post. 


All  the  passions  of  our  animal  nature  are  increased  by  indul- 
gence. If  they  are  improperly  indulged,  they  will  triumph  in 
our  ruin.  They  will  obliterate  those  heaven-born  qualities  of  our 
minds,  which,  if  properly  cultivated,  would  assimilate  us  to  angels, 
and  bring  us  home  to  God. 


MY  GRAjVDFATHKR  AND  THE  WOODCUTTER, 

Bamum  is  writing  his  eventful  life,  which  is  to  be  published, 
■vsdth  illustrations  by  Darley,  in  December  next.  Considering  the 
many  extraordinary  incidents  that  have  occurred  in  the  life  of 
this  remarkable  man,  the  book  will  have  an  immense  sale.  The 
work  will  abotmd  in  original  anecdotes;  and  few  persons  have 
the  faculty  of  relating  them  better  than  Bamum.  Here  is  one 
which  he  has  sent  us  from  his  fortlicoming  volume  : 

My  grandfather  one  day  had  a  cord  of  hickory  wood  lying  in 
front  of  his  door.  As  he  and  Esquire  Ben  Hoyt  stood  near  it,  a 
wood-chopper  came  along  with  an  axe  in  his  hand.  Always  ready 
for  a  joke,  my  grandfather  said:  "Ben,  how  long  do  you  tliink, 
it  would  take  me  to  cut  up  that  load  of  wood  in  suitable  lengths 
for  my  fire-place  ?" 

"  I  should  think  about  five  hours,"  said  Ben. 

"  I  think  I  could  do  it  in  four  hours  and  a  half,"  aaid  my  grand- 
father. 

"  Doubtful,"  said  Ben  ;  "hickory  is  very  hard  wood." 

"  I  could  do  it  in  four  hours,"  said  tho  wood-chopper. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Ben  Hoyt. 

"  I  do,"  replied  my  grandfather. 

"I  don't  believe  any  man  could  cut  that  wood  in  four  hours," 
said  Esquire  Ben,  confidently. 

"  Well,  I'll  bet  you  a  quart  of  nun  this  man  can  do  it,"  said  my 
grandfather. 

"  I  will  bet  he  can't,"  said  Ben,  who  now  saw  the  joke. 

The  wood-chopper  took  off  his  coat,  and  inquired  the  time  of 
day. 

"Just  nine  o'clock,"  said  my  grandfather,  looking  thi'ough  the 
window  at  his  clock. 

"Ten,  eleven,  twelve,  one;  if  I  get  it  chopped  by  one  o'clock 
you  will  win  your  bet,"  said  the  wood-ehopper,  addressing  my 
grandfather. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  response  from  both  "the  betters." 

At  it  he  went,  and  the  chips  fiew  thick  and  fast. 

"  I  shall  surely  win  the  bet,"  said  mv  grandfather. 

"I  don't  believe  it  yet,"  said  Esquire  Hoyt. 

Several  of  the  neighbors  came  around,  and  learning  the  state  of 
the  case,  made  various  remarlcs  regarding  the  probable  result. 
Streams  of  perspiration  ran  down  the  wood-chopper's  face,  as  he 
kept  his  axe  moving  with  the  regularity  of  a  trip-hammer.  My 
grandfather,  to  stimulate  the  wood-cutter,  gave  him  a  glass  of 
Santa  Cruz  and  water.  At  eleven  o'clock,  evidently  more  than 
half  the  woodpile  was  cut,  and  my  grandfiither  expressed  himself 
satisfied  that  he  would  vdn  the  bet.  Esquire  Hoyt,  on  the  con- 
trary, insisted  that  the  man  would  soon  begin  to  lag,  and  that  he 
would  give  out  before  the  pile  was  finished.  These  remarks,  which 
of  course  were  intended  for  the  wood-cutter's  ear,  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  perspiration  continued  to  flow,  but  the  strength  and 
vigor  of  the  wood-cutter's  arms  exhibited  no  signs  of  relaxation. 
The  neighbors  cheered  him.  His  pile  of  wood  was  fast  diminish- 
ing. It  was  half  past  twelve,  and  only  a  few  sticks  more  left.  All 
at  once  a  thought  stnick  the  wood-chopper;  he  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  resting  on  his  axe,  addressed  my  grandfather : 

"Look  here  I  who  is  going  to  pay  me  for  cutting  this  wood  t" 
said  he. 

"  0,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,"  said  my  grandfather, 
with  becoming  gravity. 

"  Thunder  !  you  don't  expect  I'm  going  to  cut  a  cord  of  wood 
for  nothing,  do  you  V  exclaimed  the  man  indignantly. 

"That's  no  business  of  mine,"  said  my  grandfather;  "but 
really,  I  hope  you  wont  waste  your  time  now,  as  I  shall  lose 
my  bet." 

"  Go  to  blazes  with  your  bet,"  was  the  savage  reply,  and  the 
woodcutter  threw  his  axe  on  the  ground. 

The  neighbors  all  joining  in  a  hearty  laugh,  which  increased  the 
anger  of  the  victim,  went  to  dinner,  and  returning,  found  him  sit- 
ting on  the  pile  of  wood,  muttering  vengeance  against  the  whole 
village.  After  teasing  him  for  an  hour  or  two,  my  grandfather 
paid  his  demands. 

The  wood-chopper,  taking  the  money,  said  :  "  That's  all  right ; 
but  I  guess  I  shall  know  who  employs  mo  before  I  chop  the  next 
cord  of  wood." 


ADVANTAGES  OF  A  BAD  TE3IPETL 

A  person  alwa3-s  ready  to  fight  is  certain  of  the  greatest  consid- 
eration amongst  his  or  her  family  circle.  The  lazy  grow  tired  of 
contending  with  him ;  the  timid  coax  and  flatter  him  ;  and  as  al- 
most every  one  is  timid  or  lazy,  a  bad-tempered  man  is  sure  to  have 
his  own  way.  It  is  he  who  commands,  and  all  the  others  obey. 
If  he  is  a  gourmand,  he  ha.s  what  he  likes  for  dinner ;  and  the 
tastes  of  all  the  rest  are  subservient  to  hira.  She  (we  playfully 
transfer  the  gender,  as  bad  temper  is  of  both  sexes)  has  the  place 
which  she  likes  best  in  the  drawing-room,  nor  do  her  parents,  nor 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  venture  to  take  her  favorite  cbaii".  If  she 
wants  to  go  to  a  party,  mamma  will  dress  herself  in  spite  of  her 
headache  ;  and  papa,  who  hates  those  dreadful  soirees,  will  go  up 
stairs  after  dinner  and  put  on  his  poor  old  wliite  neckcloth,  though 
he  has  been  foiling  at  cliamliers  all  day,  and  must  be  there  early 
in  the  morning — he  will  go  out  with  her,  we  say,  and  stay  for  the 
cotillon.  If  the  f.imily  are  taking  their  tour  in  the  summer,  it  is 
she  who  ordains  whither  they  shall  go,  and  when  they  shall  stop. 
If  he  comes  home  late,  the  dinner  is  kept  for  him,  and  not  one 
dares  to  say  a  word,  though  ever  so  hungry.  If  he  is  in  good  hu- 
mor evciy  one  frisks  about  and  is  happy.  How  the  servants  jump 
up  at  hisbell,  and  run  to  wait  upon  him  !  How  tliey  sit  up  pa- 
tiently, and  how  eagerly  they  rusli  out  to  fetch  cabs  in  the  rain  ! 
Whereas  for  you  and  me,  who  have  the  tempers  of  angels,  and 
never  were  k.no■\^'n  to  be  angr}-  or  to  complain,  nobody  cares 
wliether  we  are  pleased  or  not.  Our  wives  go  to  the  milliners  and 
send  ns  the  bill,  and  we  pay  for  it;  our  Jolm  finishes  reading  the 
newspaper  before  lie  answers  our  bell,  and  brings  it  to  us  ;  our 
sons  loll  iu  tlic  arm-chair  which  we  should  like — fill  the  house  with 
their  voung  men,  and  smoke  in  the  dining-room  ;  our  tailors  fit  us 
badiv;  our  butcbci-s  give  us  the  youngest  mutton  ;  our  ti"adcsmen 
dun  "us  much  more  quickly  than  other  people's,  because  they  know 
we  are  good-natured  ;  and  our  servants  go  out  whenever  they  like, 
and  opciily  have  their  friends  to  supper  in  the  kitchen. — The  New- 
comes. 


EVIL  SPEAKING. 

Never  believe,  much  less  propagate,  an  ill  report  of  a  neighbor, 
^rithout  good  evidence  of  its  truth  ;  never  listen  to  an  infiimous 
stoiT  handed  to  vou  bv  a  man  who  is  inimical  to  tho  person  de- 
famed, or  who  is' himself  apt  to  defame  his  neighboi-s,  or  who  is 
wont  to  sow  discord  among  brethren  and  excite  disturbance  in  so- 
ciety. jS^ever  utter  the  evil  which  you  know  or  .':ntpcct  of  another 
till  Vou  have  an  opportunity  to  expostulate  with  him.  Never 
speak  evil  of  another  wliilc  vou  are  under  the  influence  of  envy 
and  malevolence,  but  wait  till  vour  spirits  are  cooled  down,  that 
3-ou  may  the  better  judge  whetlicr  to  utter  or  suppress  the  matter 
— Counsels  for  Life. 
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QUEBEC,  CANADA. 

The     illnstration    below 
repre.oents  a  portion  of  Que- 
bec, this  important  stron;^- 
hoid  of  the  Cixnadaa.     The 
name  is  derived  from   Que- 
beio,  which,  in  the  Algon- 
quin ton,G:ue,sifniifi<^s  a  sad- 
den contraction  of  the  river. 
The  wide  part  of  th«  river, 
immcdiatclT  in  front  of  the 
place,  has   been   called  the 
"  Basin, "  and  in  sufficiently 
deep  anrl  rapacious  to  float 
ono  hundred  sail  of  the  line. 
Quebec  was  founded  by  the 
Trench  in  1608.     It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
at  its  confluence  with  the 
St.  Charles  River,  and  320 
miles  distant  from  tlie  At- 
lantic Ocean.     The  city  is 
divided  into  two  parta,  call- 
ed   the    upper    and    lower 
towns.     The  upper  town  is 
situated  on  a  strata  of  lime- 
stone rocks,  npon  the  ver^^e 
of  the  point,  while  the  lower 
town  is  constructed  on  land 
at  the  foot  of  these  rocks, 
and   npon    ground    gained 
from  the  river.     The  rock 
on  which   the  upper  town 
stands,  rise«,  in  some  places, 
perpendicularly,    in    others 
it  is  not  so  steep  but  that 
streets    arc    constructed 
which  wind  along  the  sides 
and  reacli  the  top.    At  the 
sides  of  some  of  these  roads 
arc  long  flights  of  stairs  for 
tlie   accommodation  of  pe- 
destrians.    The  lower  roimi 
is  much  exposed  to  the  at- 
tacks of  an  enemy,  but  tlio 
upper  town   is   a  place  of 
immense  strength,  and  well 
nigh  impregnable.  Towards 
the  water  the   natural  de- 
fences arc  so  great,  that  bnt 
little  attention  is  there  paid 
to  walls  of  defence,  but  nu- 
merous redoubts  and  bat- 
teries,  armed   with    heavy 
cannons,  are  there   placed. 
On  the  land  side  the  fortifi- 
cations arc  very  stupendous. 
"When   General   'Wolfe    at- 
tacked this  place,  he  thought 
it  useless  to  attack  the  town 
on  the  side  towards  the  wa- 
ter.    In  order  to   cany  on 
the  attack  on  the  land  side, 
he   first  attempted   to  land 
his  troops  some  miles  below 
the  toivn,  near  the  Falls  of 
Montmorenci ;  but  here  ho 
was  repulsed  by  a  large  di- 
Tision  of  the  French  forces 
■with   loss.      Foiled  in   his 
firnt  attempt  to  get  on  shore, 
the  brave  W'olfo  formed  the 
bold  design  of  ascending  to 
the  top  of  the  banka  above 
QHcbec,   commonly    called 
the    Heights    of  Abraham. 
After  previous  preparation, 
tlie   soldiers  clambered  up 
the  heights  with  great  difii- 
cnltT,  and    the  guns  were 
hauled  up  by  means  of  ropes 
and  pulleys  fixed  round  the 

trees,  with  which  the  banks  are  covered  from  top  to  bottom.  At 
the  top,  the  plain  commences,  and  extends  close  under  the  walls 
of  the  city.  Here  the  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  lamented 
general  fell  at  the  moment  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  well- 
merited  succecs.  This  cap- 
t  iro  was  made  in  1759.  Al- 
th  High  Quebec  was  raptm"- 
cd  with  so  much  diflicnltT 
by  Genera!  Wolfe,  and  al- 
though much  strengthened 
while  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  after  its  capture  by 
Wolfe,  it  was  thought  pos- 
sible to  capture  it  by  the 
colonial  troops,  large  por- 
tions of  the  attacking  party 
on  the  previous  occasions 
having  been  from  the  colo- 
nies,commanded  bvan  Eng- 
lish ofliccr.  At  the  close  of 
1775  and  commencement  of 
1776,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  capture  Quei)Cc  by  Amer- 
ican troops,  under  Arnold 
and  Montgomery.  So  im- 
patient wi-re  the*  troops  for 
the  attack,  iliat  they  did  not 
wait  the  arrival  of  heavy 
nnilleri,  lui  made  the  at- 
tack witlimit.  Kven  with 
this  powerful  aid,  the  i,=sne 
would  have  proved  doubt 
f'll ;  but  witliont  it,  ihcv 
were  repulsed  wiihout  difti- 
t  nliy.  Jndepcrid'  mlyof  its 
till  iiiicjtin.ns  and  situation 
"11  the  Miiiiinii  of  a  rock, 
t^^nelK"c  nw. s  niii'h  of  its 
'  :^en^;^h  and  security  to  the 
long  duration  and  L-xtreine 
severity  of  the  winter — as 
in  that  scacon  it  is  wholly 
impr:t(  ticabic  for  a  besieg- 
ing anny  to  carry  on  the 
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works,  or  to  blockade  the  town.  The  lower  p.nrt  of  the  town  is 
mostly  occupied  by  the  residents  connected  with  the  shipping,  and 
formerly  was  a  very  disagreeable  place,  and  now  but  slightly  im- 
proved.    When  the  tide  is  out,  the  stench  from  the  shores  is 


intolerable.  The  upper 
town,  on  the  contrary,  is 
extremely  agreeable ;  from 
its  elevated  situation,  the 
air  is  very  pure,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  never  oppress- 
ed with  heat  in  the  summer. 
It  is  not,  however,  well  laid 
out.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Qutb:c  arc  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  the  French  lan- 
guage is  most  used.  "Que- 
bec," says  Professor  SilU- 
man,  "for  an  American 
city,  is  certainly  a  verv  pe- 
culiar to%vn — a'  military 
town,  most  completely  and 
permanently  built,  stone  its 
sole  material,  environed,  as 
to  its  most  imponnnt  parts, 
by  walls  and  gates,  and  de- 
fended by  numerous  heavy 
cannon,  garrisoned  by  troops 
having  the  arms,  costume, 
music  and  discipline  of  Eu- 
rope, foreign  in  language, 
features  and  origin  from 
most  of  those  whom  they 
are  sent  to  defend,  founded 
npon  a  rock,  and  in  its  high- 
er parts  overlooking  a  great 
extent  of  country,  between 
threeand  four  hundred  miles 
from  the  ocean,  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  continent,  and 
yet  displaying  fleets  of  for- 
eign merchantmen  in  its 
fine  capacious  bay,  and  ex- 
hibiting all  the  bustle  of  a 
crowded  seaport,  its  streets 
narrow,  populous,  and  wind- 
ing up  and  dowTi  almost 
mountainous  declivities,  sit- 
uated in  the  latitude  of  the 
finest  parts  of  Europe,  ex- 
hibiting in  its  environs  the 
beauty  of  a  European  capi- 
tal, and  yet  in  winter  smart- 
ing with  the  cold  of  Silicria, 
governed  by  people  of  differ- 
ent languages  and  habits 
from  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation, opposed  in  religion, 
and  yet  leaving  that  popu- 
lation without  taxes,  and  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  every 
privilege,  civil  and  religions. 
Such  arc  some  of  the  im- 
poi-tantfeatureswhirh  strike 
a  stranger  in  the  city  of 
Quebec."  The  upper  town 
is  the  scat  of  government, 
and  the  principal  residence 
of  the  militai-y.  Great  im- 
provements have  recently 
been  made  in  the  stylo  of 
buildings,  and  many  of  the 
private  dwellings,  and  sct- 
eral  of  the  public  buildingi 
are  spacious  and  elegant. 
There  is  a  French  seminary 
or  college,  containing  usu- 
ally more  than  two  hundred 
pupils  ;  but  much  less  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  education 
than  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States.  Que- 
bec is  better  fortified  than 
any  other  town  in  America. 
Its  strength  has  been  great- 
ly increased  within   a  few 
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years.  It  is  so  well  defended  at  all  points,  as  to  render  it  abun- 
dantly adequate  to  repel  any  force  that  could  approach  it.  The 
basin  or  harbor  of  Quebec  is  very  beautiftil,  safe  and  spacious;  it 
is  sufficient  to  contain  one  hundred  sail  of  the  line.  The  depth  of 
water  is  twenty-eight  fath- 
oms ;  the  spring  tides  rise 
twenty-three  or  twenty-fotir 
feet,  and  the  neap  tides  ser- 
-  enteen   or  eighteen.      Th« 

river  St.  Lawrence  is  twelve 
miles  wide  above  the  citv, 
but  is  here  contracted  to 
one  mile  in  breadth.  The 
exports  consist  principally 
of  timber,  grain,  flour,  furs, 
pot  and  pearlashes.  The 
trade  is  very  extensive,  and 
is  principally  confined  to 
British  vessels.  The  cli- 
mate, though  on  the  whole 
good  and  healthy,  is,  as  vre 
have  before  intimated,  in 
extremes.  In  summer,  the 
heat  is  eqnal  to  that  of  Na- 
ples, while  the  cold  of  win- 
ter is  not  inferior  to  that  of 
Moscow.  This  inequality 
occasions  a  corresponding 
difference  in  the  modes  of 
life  during  the  different  sea- 
sons in  the  year.  In  win- 
ter, travelling  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  sledges  and 
cariolcs,  in  the  same  way  as 
in  Russia.  The  first  view 
of  Quebec  in  sailing  up  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  striking  in 
tlie  extreme;  and  Iravellers 
speak  m  high  terms  of  the 
magiiiticiriit  prospect  from 
the  citadel  on  Cape  Dia- 
nion:l,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  nearly  340  feet 
above  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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THE   governor's   PALACE,   HAVANA,   CUBA. 


CITY  OF  HAVANA. 

The  island  of  Cnba,  of  which  Havana  is  the  capital,  was  dis- 
coTercd  by  Columbus  during  liis  first  voyage,  on  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1492.  The  city  of  Havana  is  situated  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island.  Buildings  were  first  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island  by  Velasquez  and  Las  Casas,  in  1515,  at  which  time  it  was 
called  Puerto  dc  las  Carenas.  The  French  pirates  pillaged  the 
place  in  lo36,  when  it  was  so  insignificant  as  to  be  redeemed  from 
fire  for  only  S700.  Enormous  sums  have  been  expended  on  its 
fortifications,  commensurate  with  the  political  importance  of  its 
situation.  The  earliest  work  of  defence  built  was  the  Town  Fort, 
finished  in  1554.  Moro  Castle,  the  principal  defence,  is  situated 
on  the  east  point  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  It  is  of  an  irreg- 
ular foiin,  built  upon  a  rock  and  flanked  by  bastions.  The  Moro 
was  completed  in  1584.  The  fortress  of  San  Salvador  de  la  Pu- 
erta  was  constructed  at  the  same  time,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
channel,  which  is  thus,  with  the  outworks  of  these  defences,  brist- 
ling with  heavy  artillery.  This  channel  is  only  half  a  mile  in 
length,  and  so  narrow,  that  but  a  single  vessel  can  enter  at  a  time.. 
The  redoubts  of  Cosimar  and 
Clerrera  were  built  in  1646;  the 
castles  of  San  Carlos,  of  the 
Cabana,  and  of  St.  Domingo,' 
were  commenced  in  1763,  after 
the  restoration  of  Havana  to 
Spain.  In  1744  were  laid  the 
foondations  of  the  Prince's  re- 
doubt on  Mount  Arrostegui. 
The  city  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  wails,  the  building  of  which 
was  commenced  in  1633.  Ha- 
vana has  one  of  the  best  har- 
bors in  the  world,  being  of  suf- 
ficient depth  for  ships  of  the 
largest  class,  and  capable  of  re- 
ceiving at  once  a  thousand  ves- 
sels, which  lie  land-locked  with- 
in the  bay.  The  site  of  Hava- 
na is  very  pleasant ;  the  shape 
of  the  city  is  semi-circular,  the 
diameter  being  formed  by  the 
shore.  Two  gates,  one  of  en- 
trance and  one  of  departure,  af- 
ford communication  between 
the  town  and  the  suburbs.  The 
public  buildings  are  numerous, 
and  though  not  erected  in  the 
first  style  of  architecture  are 
neat  and  commodious.  They 
consist  of  eleven  churches,  all 
richly  ornamented,  several  mon- 
asteries and  convents,  a  found- 
ling and  three  other  hospitals, 
two  public  seminaries,  a  large 
tobacco  depot  and  factoiy,  a 
spacious  building  used  as  the 
post-office,  one  of  the  best  pie- 
ces of  architecture  in  the  whole 
island,  a  handsome  theatre,  the 
snpcrli  palace  of  the  captain- 
general,  a  medical  school  and 
certain  prisons.  Havana  also 
contains  a  botanic-al  garden,  es- 
tablished some  years  since,  and 
we  believe  as  yet  not  hardly 
completed.  There  are  two  pub- 
lic promenades,  aqueducts  con- 
stantly supplied,  and  a  market 
abundantly  furnished  with  all 
the  products  of  the  West  Indies, 
The  houses  are  of  stone,  not 
very  high,  nor  remarkable  for 
their  architecture  ;  but  in  the  in- 
terior spacious  and  well  ar- 
ranged, with  court-yards    and 


piazzas,  to  which  the  apartments  open ;  many  of  them  are  splen- 
didly furnished;  and  there  is  to  be  found  an  appearance  of  opu- 
lence and  well-being,  not  generally  realized  in  Spanish  colonies. 
The  luxury  of  this  city  has  perhaps  arrived  at  its  greatest  height, 
and,  aided  by  all  the  relaxations  of  a  wiirm  climate,  a  momentary 
charm  is  spread  around  it  to  the  eyes  of  the  yonng  traveller;  but 
the  absence  of  European  cleanliness,  added  to  the  malignant  ef- 
fects of  tropical  fevers,  render  Havana  unhealthy  to  the  strahger. 
The  engraving  which  is  presented  above  represents  the  palace  in 
the  Plaza  de  Armes,  occupied  by  the  governor-general,  and  afi^ords 
the  reader  a  view  of  the  delightful  park  in  its  front,  with  its  trop- 
ical foliage,  fountains  and  statues.  Here  the  governor's  military 
band  assemble  every  evening,  and  perform  from  seven  until  nine 
o'clock.  The  Creole  ladies  and  beaux  assemble  here  and  hsten 
to  their  favorite  airs,  chatting  between  the  performances,  while 
the  grateful  sound  of  falling  waters  from  a  fountain  playing  into 
a  large  marble  basin  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Ferdinand,  gives 
an  air  of  coolness  and  grace  to  the  surrounding  scene.  There  are 
several  such  pleasant  breathing  spots  in  Havana. 


HIGH  BRIDGE,  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  High  Bridge  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  a  view 
of  which  we  give  on  this  page,  is  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  long,  elevated  one  hundred  and  five  feet  above  the  wa- 
ter in  the  south  branch  of  the  Raritan  River.  The  structure  is  on 
Pratt's  plan,  resting  on  the  abutments,  and  seven  piers  built  of  the 
best  of  granite  stone  masonry.  The  piers  are  about  eighty  feet 
high  to  where  the  superstructure  rests  ;  six  feet  thick  at  the  top 
and  twelve  and  a  half  fret  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  are  thirty-two 
feet  wide.  The  cost  of  the  whole  structure  was  about  $130,000. 
It  is  located  in  Hunterdon  county,  about  one  mile  and  a  half 
west  of  the  Clinton  station,  forty-three  miles  from  Elizabethport 
and  twenty  miles  from  Eaton,  across  the  south  branch  of  the  Rar- 
itan and  its  valley.  The  bridge  being  elevated  so  high,  allows 
easy  grades  on  the  road  to  overcome  the  high  land  between  the 
Raritan  and  the  Spruce  Run,  which  stream  the  road  follows,  it 
foiTuing  a  gap  throngh  the  Schooley  Blounlain  to  the  Muskenet- 
cong  stream  and  valley.  There  arc  three  other  bridges  of  similar 
construction  on  the  line,  varying  in  height  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
feet,  and  about  five  hundred  feet 
in  length,  over  the  streams  of 
the  Sopatcong,  the  Hopatcong 
and  the  Mnskenetcong. 
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THE  CHARTER  OAK. 

All  of  our  citizens  venerate 
the  Charter  Oak,  the  grand  oM 
tree  that  so  completely  shielded 
the  written  charter  which  con- 
tinued to  be  our  organic  law  till 
1818.  In  song  and  story  the 
old  oak  is  made  famous,  and 
thonsands  of  strangers  from 
atiroad  annually  visit  it.  The 
tree  stands  upon  the  Wyllys 
place,  now  owned  and  occupied 
by  the  Hon.  I.  TV.  Stnart,  who 
has  kindly  cared  for  it.  A  few 
years  ago  some  boys  kindled  a 
fire  within  its  trunk,  which 
burnt  out  most  of  the  rotten 
parts  of  it.  Mr,  Stnart  soon 
discovered  the  fire,  and  at  once 
had  it  pat  out.  He  then,  at 
considerable  expense,  had  the 
hollow  enclosed  by  a  door,  with 
a  lock  and  key.  He  also  had 
the  stumps  of  branches  that  had 
been  broken  off,  covered  with 
tin  and  painted.  The  tree  from 
this  time  seemed  to  be  imbned 
with  new  lif:^,  each  succeeding 
spring  dressing  itself  in  a  richer 
and  denser  foliage.  On  the  22d 
of  September  the  New  Haven 
"  fire  companies,  who  came  up  to 
join  their  brethren  in  Hartford 
on  the  occasion  of  their  annual 
muster,  visited  the  famous  oak. 
They  were,  of  course,  kindly 
received  by  Jlr.  Stnart.  To 
show  them  the  capacity  of  the 
tree,  lie  invited  the  firemen  to 
enter  the  hollow  trunk,  when 
twenty-four  of  the  men  btlong- 
ing  to  Capt.  McGregor's  com- 
pany entered  together.  They 
came  out,  and  twenty-eight  of 
Capt.  Thomas's  company  then 
entered.  By  pl.icing  twcnty- 
eiirht  full  gro^vn  men  in  an  or- 
dinary room  of  a  dwelling  one 
mav  Judge  of  the  great  size  of 
tlic"  famous  old  Charter  Oak. 
— Hmiford  Times. 
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[Written  for  Glcafoo's  Pictorial.] 
YOU  AKB  I. 


WILKISS. 

My  ewcct  friend,  do  you  remember, 

All  the  days  that  long  have  fled, 
Since  wo  pressed  the  brown  November 

Loaves  boneath  our  wandering  tread? 
When  tho  bill*  and  dales  before  us 

Echoed  to  our  merry  cry, 
And  the  hours  passed  swiftly  o'er  us, 
You  and  I  ? 

0,  ifseems  the  jkicg  wcro  brighter, 

In  each  merry,  happj*  day, 
For  oar  joj-ful  hearts  wcro  lighter, 

As  wo  whiled  the  hours  away  \ 
Life  was  like  a  golden  vision. 

Smiling  'ncath  a  shining  sky, 
■Where  wo  strayed  mid  bowers  elystan, 
You  and  I, 

Timo  flow  by  on  Eilvcr  pinions, 

O'er  a  realm  of  beauty  fair, 
WTiero  In  pleasure's  bright  dominions 

We  were  mid  the  gayest  there. 
All  tho  j-eor  was  sommer  weather, 

JJarth  an  Eden  to  our  eye, 
■WTien  wo  saw  it«  joys  together, 
Tou  and  I. 

Now  by  fortune  we  are  parted; — 
We  shall  meet, — I  know  not  when, — 

Meet,  I  hope,  as  merry-hearted 
As  in  bygono  times,  again ; 

Shall  wo  meet  in  caro  and  sadness, 
Greeting  with  a  niouruful  sigh, 

Or  with  joyful  smiles  and  gladness, 
You  and  I  ? 

...        -■■  4"**^    »...,. 

[Translated  from  tho  French  for  Gleaaon's  Pictorial.] 

PRECIOUS    STONES. 


BT   ANNE    T.    WILBUR. 


Seventt  years  since,  the  custom  was  invented  of  airanging 
with  precious  stones  emblematic  groups,  such  as  the  Orientals  ai- 
rango  with  flowers.  These  stones,  placed  on  a  ring  or  a  bracelet, 
in  the  same  order  ^vith  ivi-iting  on  paper,  formed  a  name  or  a  mot- 
to, by  uniting  the  first  letters  of  the  name  of  each  stone.  Let  us 
cite  an  example.  In  order  to  write  the  name  of  Marie  on  a  ring, 
the  folloTving  stones  were  enchased  in  their  order  :  malachite,  am- 
ethyst, ruby,  indicolythe,  emerald.  It  was  sometimes  difEcult  to 
select  stones  whose  names  commenced  with  the  required  letters, 
especially  when  it  was  desirable  not  to  repeat  the  stones.  Eco- 
nomical men  carefully  avoided  women,  however  charming,  whose 
names  would  require  expensive  gems  in  the  rings  which  might  be 
given  them.  They  avoided  the  d's,  the  r's,  the  o*s,  tho  e's,  be- 
cause of  the  high  price  of  diamonds,  mbics,  opals,  emeralds  ;  but 
as  avarice  and  poverty  arc  ingenious,  synonymes  of  a  lower  price 
were  soon  found  for  the  dearest  stones.  One  of  those  men  who 
had  presented  a  gift  containing  false  stones,  received  the  follomng 
repulse  : 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  lady,  "  sent  me  on  tlie  occasion  of  my 
birthday,  a  ring  of  colored  stones,  the  meaning  of  which  I  cannot 
understand.     It  is  an  enigma  which  would  defy  the  most  skilful.'' 

"I  thought  it  very  clear,"  said  the  confused  culprit;  "  the  occa- 
Bion,  the  custom,  tho  fashion,  appearance,  to  authorize  me  to  make 
you  this  little  present,  the  language  of  which  is  very  plain." 

""Well,  I  could  not  comprehend  it,  and  I  offer  it  as  an  enigma 
to  be  deciphered.  What  sentiment  can  be  translated  and  expressed 
thus  :  "  C.  C.  C.  C.  C  V 

"  I  have  it,"  said  one  of  the  company.  "  It  is  a  moral  and  phi- 
losophical counsel,  somewhat  doleful :  '  Celestial  creature,  craigner, 
craigner,  craigner  '  (fear,  fear,  fear)." 

"No,"  said  another,  "it  is  a  touchingplaiaf  of  a  wounded  heart, 
praying  that  its  martyrdom  may  cease  ;  '  Cruel  C-  C —  C.  C  " 

"  !Madame,"  said  the  man  of  the  ring,  "  this  jest  is  becoming 
serious.  I  am  like  yourself;  if  you  do  not  comprehend  the  ring, 
I  do  not  comprehend  tho  mystification  of  which  I  am  the  object." 

"  Then,  sir,  explain  it  yourself." 

"  It  is  very  simple.     Is  not  your  name  Adclc  V 

"  Yes." 

""Well;  I  respectfully  intended  to  express  this  name  which  is 
present  to  my  thoughts,  by  the  ametliyst,  diamond,  emerald,  lapis" 
lazuli  and  emerald." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  who  like  only  sincerity  and  tnith,  notwithstanding 
their  lying  colors,  have  recognized  five  bits  of  crystal,  which  I 
have  translated  by,  C.  C.  C.  C.  C." 

The  man  of  the  ring  took  his  hat  and  went  out. 

Wo  will  pass  briefly  in  review  some  of  the  principal  precious 
stones.  Rock  crystal  (colorless  hyaline  quartz).  The  Romans 
attached  great  vahic  to  this,  and  it  is  related  that  one  of  tho  cups 
which  Nero  broke  in  a  fit  of  rage  occasioned  by  a  view  of  tho  re- 
volt which  led  to  bis  death,  was  of  rock  crystal,  and  had  cost  a 
sura  surpassing  fifteen  thousand  francs.  In  an  inventory  of  the 
Mazarin  family,  a  crystal  lustre  wag  valued  at  forty  thousand 
francs.  Many  amethysts  wore  found  in  Auvergne.  The  ancients 
pretended  that  tbis  stone  preserved  from  intoxication,  and  cups 
were  made  from  it.  The  ancients  engraved  on  ametliysts.  At 
the  timo  of  the  wars  of  the  empire,  a  very  large  antique  amethyst 
was  taken  from  Prussia  and  brought  to  France  ;  it  was  the  bust  of 
Trajan.  It  was  restored  in  1815.  Ruby  (red  hyaline  corundum). 
A  fine  Oriental  niby  is  more  rare  than  a  fine  diamond.  It  is  the 
hardest  and  dearest  of  rubies.     Tlie  rub}'  is,  probably',  the  carbun- 


cle or  anthrax  of  the  ancients.  Sapphire  (blue  hyaline  corundum). 
The  lapidaries  call  male  sapphire  that  which  is  of  a  deep  blue,  and 
female  sapphire  that  which  is  of  a  pale  blue.  The  rabbis  say  that 
the  rod  of  Moses  and  the  tables  which  he  received  on  Mt.  Sinai 
were  of  sapphire.  Emerald  (blue  beiyl).  A  curious  dictionary 
might  be  made  of  the  falsehoods  told  by  men  on  every  word  and 
every  thing  ;  the  word  emerald  would  occupy  a  large  space  there 
for  example.  The  Saracens  took  at  Toledo  a  table  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  long  of  a  single  emerald.  There  was  an  obelisk 
made  of  four  emeralds  ;  it  was  forty  cubits  high.  At  Mayenco, 
there  was  an  emerald  hung  in  a  church,  large  as  a  melon ;  but  these 
large  emeralds  arc  of  colored  glass  or  green  jasper.  In  the  trea- 
sury of  the  cathedral  at  Genoa,  was  preserved  in  17S0,  and  is 
doubtless  still  preserved,  a  hexagonal  emerald  bowl ;  its  broadest 
diameter  is  fourteen  and  a  half  inches.  It  is  kept  under  several 
keys,  confided  to  different  persons.  By  a  decree  of  May  24th, 
1476,  it  was  prohibited,  under  ^rie/bes /femes,  for  any  one  to  toucli 
this  sacred  vase,  or  approach  too  near  it.  It  is  doubtless  to  this 
precaution  that  this  green  article  is  indebted  for  its  reputation  as 
an  emerald.  Meanwhile  we  read  in  the  history  of  this  city,  that 
about  the  year  1319  this  cup(/i  smeraldo  on'entale  was  pledged  to 
Cardinal  Luc  de  Fiesque  for  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  golden 
marks  ;  and  this  sum  could  not  bo  raised  and  the  pledge  redeemed 
until  twelve  yeai-s  after.  In  1726  a  work  was  published  at  Genoa, 
in  which  it  was  established  by  authorities  and  texts  that  this  cup 
had  belonged  to  King  Solomon  ;  that  it  made  a  part  of  the  pres- 
ents brought  to  him  by  the  queen  of  Sheba,  and  that  it  was  on  this 
plate  or  cup  that  the  paschal  lamb  was  served  on  the  occasion 
(Valmont  de  Bomare).  The  ancients  had  so  great  an  admiration 
for  this  stone,  that  they  did  not  engrave  upon  it.  In  tlie  Apoca- 
Ij-pse,  God  appeared  to  St.  John  on  a  rainbow  of  emeralds,  Rev. 
4:3.  In  the  book  of  Esther  it  is  said  that  the  hall  where  Ahas- 
uei-us  held  his  feast  was  paved  mth  emeralds  (Fathers  of  Trcvoux ) . 
It  is  kno^Ti  that  Hermes  Trismegistus  had  engraved  on  an  emer- 
ald the  remedy  of  all  diseases,  which  was  enclosed  in  his  tomb 
with  his  body. 

Here  is  an  example  which  may  sei-vo  to  prove  that  the  largo 
and  celebrated  emeralds  I  have  mentioned  are  of  gloss,  jasper  or 
fluor  spar.  It  is  that  in  Peru,  where  the  finest  ones  are  obtained, 
the  largest  emerald  which  has  ever  been  mentioned  was  of  the  sizo 
of  an  osti'ich's  egg,  and  no  one  has  ever  seen  it. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Peru,  the  Spaniards  learned  that  in 
the  valley  of  Manta,  situated  neai-  the  mountains  of  Granada, 
there  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Emerald.  It  was 
sho^Ti  at  a  distance  to  people  on  fete  days.  The  priests  had  de- 
clai'cd  that  this  stone  was  the  mother  of  the  emeralds,  and  that  it 
wag  so  particularly  agreeable  to  her  to  sec  herself  sun'ounded  by 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  her  daughters,  that  she  poured  out 
her  benedictions  on  people  in  general,  and  especially  on  the  in- 
habitants of  the  valley  of  Manta,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
her  wandering  and  dispersed  daughters,  who  were  re-united  in  her 
temple.  Though  she  tenderly  loved  all  her  daughters,  these 
priests  confessed  for  her  that  she  had  a  sentiment  of  preference  for 
the  oldest,  that  is,  the  largest. 

The  Spaniards  hastened  to  pay  their  respects  to  tho  goddess 
Emerald  ;  but  they  could  not  see  her,  the  priests  having  made  her 
disappear.  No  means  were  spared  to  induce  them  to  present  the 
goddess  for  the  respectful  admiration  of  Don  Alphonso  d'j^Uvai-a- 
do,  lieutenant  of  Pizarro,  and  his  companions  ;  and  it  is  kno^vn 
that  the  Spaniards  of  that  period,  to  persuade  the  Peruvians,  em- 
ployed a  great  variety  of  methods.  For  want  of  finding  the  moth- 
er of  emeralds,  they  were  seized  with  a  violent  passion  for  her 
daughters,  and  carried  them  all  off,  as  the  Romans  did  the  Sabine 
women.  But  they  had  learned,  I  know  not  where  or  how,  that 
fine  emeralds  resist  the  hammer,  and  to  prove  tliem,  broke  an 
enormous  quantity  of  these  precious  stones  before  recognizing  their 
error. 

The  existence  of  the  mother  of  Emeralds  was  at  last  doubted, 
since  no  one  was  able  to  find  it,  and  it  was  thought  to  be  a  false 
or  fictitious  stone,  by  means  of  which  tho  priests  of  tho  temples 
had  amassed  a  treasure  of  genuine  stones.  Now,  if  the  stone  was 
fine,  it  must  have  been  extraordinary,  even  for  the  country  of 
emeralds,  since  it  was  considered. as  the  mother  or  goddess  of  the 
stones  ;  if  it  was  false,  this  size  must  have  been  the  extreme  limit 
to  which  the  priests  dared  push  this  prodigy  in  order  not  to  dis- 
courage credulity. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  name  of  the  topaz  came  from  an  island  in 
tho  Red  Sea,  where  a  king  of  Mauritania  found  tlie  first.  It  is 
added  that  it  was  of  a  topaz  from  this  island,  four  cubits  high, 
that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  caused  to  be  made  the  statue  of  his 
wife  Arsinoe.  The  Hebrews  were  acquainted  mth  this  stone.  Job, 
speaking  of  ^Wsdom,  says :  "  The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  shall  not 
equal  it,  neither  shall  it  be  valued  ivith  pure  gold."    Job  28  :  19. 

The  emerald  is  silicate  of  alumina  and  glucine,  colored  by  theox- 
yde  of  chrome.  Tho  aqua  marine  is  the  same  substance  colored 
by  the  oxydc  of  iron.  Turquoises  are  fossil  bones,  colored  by 
pxydcs  of  copper.  This  coloring  of  ivoiy  and  bone  is  less  sur- 
prising since  it  is  kno^n  that  the  bones  of  animals  can  be  colored 
by  making  them  eat  nnddcr.  MTM.  Duhamcl  and  Guettard  were 
tlie  first  to  make  these  experiments  in  the  last  centuiy.  The  blu- 
est turquoises  sometim:!s  become  green  i\itli  age  ;  when  they  only 
tui-n  pale,  their  color  is  restored  by  scraping  them,  putting  them 
in  hot  ashes  for  a  few  moments  and  then  re-polishing  them.  The 
turquoise  has  long  been  used  as  a  medicine,  taken  internally. 

The  factitious  aventurino  was  discovered  accidentally.  A 
French  artisan  having  by  accident,  or  par  aventurc,  suffered  a  quan- 
tity of  brass  filings  to  fall  into  a  vessel  of  melted  glass,  found 
that  it  was  admirably  calculated  for  vases  and  different  kinds  of 
ornamental  work.  Quartz  crystals  have  been  found  in  Spain  that 
resemble  the  avcnturine,  and  have  received  the  name  of  natural 


aventurine.  They  have  also  been  found  in  Siberia  and  in  France. 
The  jargon  of  lapidaries  is  the  zircon  of  mineralogists.  Tho 
colorless  jargon  is  sometimes  called  rough  diamond.  They  have 
sometimes  been  sold  as  inferior  diamonds.  There  are  orange- 
colored  ones,  which  arc  also  sold  as  hyacinths.  The  jade  is  a 
sort  of  agate  of  an  oily  appearance,  excessively  hard,  of  which 
the  Poles  and  Turks  love  to  make  sabre-handles;  it  is  of  a  whitish 
green  or  a  pear  green  ;  some  are  rosy,  others  deep  green,  others 
veined.  The  opal,  which  is  not  cut  in  facets,  but  en  cabochon  (ex- 
cuse the  phrase,  which  is  technical),  the  opal,  of  a  milky  white 
ground,  emits  tho  red  of  the  ruby,  the  violet  of  the  amethyst,  the 
yellow  of  the  topaz,  the  blue  of  the  sapphire  and  tho  green  of  tho 
emerald.  It  lias  all  the  brilliant  variety  of  tho  soap-bubbles  which 
children  play  with.  These  various  and  rainbow  colors  are  attrib- 
uted to  numerous  little  fissures.  Tho  Greeks  thought  that  the 
opal  conciliated  universal  good-Tvill  to  him  who  wore  it,  and  called 
it,  because  of  this,  paideros.  If  tho  Romans  shared  this  opinion, 
the  senator  Nonius  must  have  been  very  much  astonished  to  owe 
his  exile  to  a  very  beautiful  stone  of  this  species,  of  which  ho  was 
tho  envied  possessor.  Antony  having  demanded  it  of  him,  as 
a  condition  of  his  favor,  ho  preferred  to  quit  his  country  rather 
than  bo  deprived  of  his  opal.  In  chapter  twenty-first  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, Lemaistre  de  Saci  translates  by  transparent  jasper  a  word 
which  other  translators  interpret  by  opal.  In  speaking  of  the  ce- 
lestial Jenisalera,  whose  walls  were  of  amethyst,  topaz,  sapphire 
and  emerald,  St.  John  compares  the  entire  city  to  an  opal.  This 
is  better  understood  of  tho  opal,  which  reunites  all  colors,  than  of 
jasper. 

Father  Lcmoyne  has  given  a  description  of  a  dragon,  in  which 
are  found  these  two  lines : 

"  In  their  terrible  eyes,  round  garnets, 
With  their  fire  and  blood  terrify  the  boldest." 

It  is  of  the  onyx,  a  kind  of  agate  with  several  layers  of  different 
colors,  that  cameos  are  made.  The  antique  cameos  are  of  great 
value.  But  how  are  we  to  recognize  tho  antiques  ?  Unless  at  a 
certain  date  every  talented  sculptor  had  been  hung,  it  would  be 
very  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  decide  between  a  beautiful  an- 
tique cameo  and  a  beautiful  modem  one,  which  is  the  antique. 
The  greatest  connoisseurs  are  deceived.  A  celebrated  cameo  is  the 
apotheosis  of  Augustus.  It  is  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.  This 
onyx  had  four  layers,  two  brown  and  two  white,  of  which  the  ar- 
tist has  availed  himself  in  the  happiest  manner.  Cameos  much 
less  precious  are  made  with  certain  shells  which  present  several 
layers ;  the  layers  are  oftenest  rose-colored  and  white,  at  other 
times  white  and  brown.  The  onyx,  which  is  called  in  the  Bible 
the  stone  of  stones,  is,  with  the  Chinese,  it  is  said,  reserved  for 
the  emperor.  The  Romans  asserted  that  the  first  onyxes  were 
the  parings  of  the  nails  of  Venus.  Tho  contrary  has  never  been 
proved. 

Some  rock  crystals  have,  in  the  interior,  spots  of  a  carmine  red ; 
these  pieces,  cut,  are  sold  as  rabies  or  rubasses,  according  to  the 
honesty  of  tho  merchant  and  tho  credulity  of  the  purchaser.  But 
there  axo  natural  and  artificial  rubasses  ;  a  piece  of  rock  crystal, 
colorless,  heated,  and  plunged  in  this  state  into  a  colored  hquid, 
absorbs  tho  color  by  little  fissures  almost  imperceptible.  Yellow 
amber,  or  succinum,  was  formed,  says  the  mythology,  of  the 
tears  of  tho  sisters  of  Phojton.  This  is  one  of  the  least  extrava- 
gant accounts  of  the  origin  of  amber.  It  is  now  known  to  be  a 
bitumen.  Pearls  are  a  concretion  of  tho  matter  which  exudes 
from  the  animal  inhabiting  certain  shells,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  the  ancients,  who  believed  it  was  the  dew,  hardened  in  tho  sea, 
and  which  is  destined  to  form  tho  mother-of-pearl  with  whicli  these 
shells  are  tapestried.  Almost  all  pearls  come  from  the  East ; 
they  are  found  especially  in  oysters.  Pearls  have  been  found  of 
leaden  color,  blackish,  greenish,  flaxen,  red,  grey,  etc.  The  pearls 
which  are  neither  round  nor  pear-shaped  are  called  baroques.  Fine 
pearls  should  be  perfectly  round,  wJiite,  radiant,  appearing  ti'ans- 
parent  without  being  so.  The  pearl  is  not  attached  to  the  shell; 
the  protuberance  which  is  detached  from  it  is  called  a  pearl  knot 
or  loop ;  two  of  these  knots,  skilfully  gummed  together,  fonn  a 
pearl.  Pearls  grow  yellow  by  use  and  with  time,  and  lose  tlieir 
brilliancy.  PUny  gives  to  the  pearl  swallowed  by  Cleopatra  tlie 
value  of  a  province.  The  Emperor  Charles  "V.  lost  one  that 
was  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  In  a  church  in  Spain  there  is  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  wearing  a  robe  entirely  covered  with  pearls,' 
rabies  and  emeralds. 

Clodius  Esopus,  a  famous  Roman  comedian,  at  one  repast 
made  his  guests  swallow  each  a  pearl.  This  is  more  costly,  but 
of  the  same  oxder  of  ideas  with  making  people  eat  vegetables  and 
fruits  before  they  arc  ripe,  and  consequently  without  flavor,  be- 
cause they  are  dear.  A  paint  was  long  made  of  mother-of-pearl 
for  women ;  it  was  sold  very  dear,  being  professedly  made  of 
peai'ls  ;  besides,  it  is  the  same  substance.  Pearls  have  been  also 
employed  in  medicine ;  those  who  prepared  them  perpetrating  the 
same  fraud.  Ancient  medicine  for  a  long  timo  administered  to 
its  patients  a  veiy  expensive  drug,  entitled  "  tho  five  precious 
fragments."  This  was  a  powder  formed  of  the  ruby,  topaz,  sap- 
phire, emerald  and  hyacinth. 

Bii'ds  often  swallow  little  stones;  but  that  which  is  found  in 
swallows,  tho  chilcdoinc,  is  wonderful  for  maladies  of  tho  eyes  ;  it 
must  be  said  that  the  swallows  go  in  search  of  it  on  an  inaccessi- 
ble rock  of  ihc  mountain  of  Sassonagc,  in  Danphiny. 

I  should  never  end  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  the  stories  which 
quackery  has  attached  to  stones.  I  will  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
principal  ones.  Of  all  these  stones,  that  which  has  the  greatest 
vai-icty  of  virtues  is,  indisputably,  tho  one  found  in  the  head  of  the 
dragon.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  the  dragon.  Tho  toadstone  is 
woiTi  on  the  neck  as  a  protection  against  scuiwy.  This  stone  has 
other  virtues.  If  you  suspect  a  man  of  theft  or  fraud,  invite  him 
to  dinner,  put  one  of  these  stonos  in  his  soup,  and  it  will  be  im- 
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possible  for  him  to  swallow  a  spoonful.  It  is  thought  at  present 
that  the  thing  is  still  more  certain  if  jour  guest  puts  the  spoon  in 
his  pocket. 

Benoars  ai-e  concretions  found  in  tho  bodies  of  animals.  All 
kinds  of  virtues  ai-e  attached  to  them,  among  othei-s,  tliat  of  re- 
mo\-ing  from  the  bodv  all  venom.  In  1730,  benoars  were  let  in 
Holland  and  in  Portugiil  at  a  ducat  per  day,  to  people  who  be- 
lieved themselves  exposed  to  some  contagion.  A  strange  origin 
was  assigned  to  the  benoar  by  some  of  the  old  naturalists.  Tho 
oriental  stags,  when  oppressed  with  age  and  infirmity,  were  said 
to  feed  upon  serpents,  which  restored  their  youthful  vigor.  To 
counteract  the  poison  which  by  this  means  was  absorbed  into  their 
system,  they  plunged  into  some  running  stream,  leaving  their 
head  only  above  water.  In  this  situation  a  viscous  fluid  distilled 
from  their  eyes,  which  was  indurated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and 
formed  the  benoar.  A  pretty  benoar  is  that  of  a  certain  serpent 
called  the  cobi-a  de  capello,  because  it  has  upon  its  head  a  little  em- 
inence in  the  form  of  a  bat.  This  stone  is  placed  on  the  enven- 
omed wound,  attaches  itself  strongly  to  it,  and  sucks  the  poison. 
TVTien  it  has  absorbed  all,  it  f:\lls.  You  put  it  in  milk,  when  it 
disgorges  tho  venom,  and  is  ready  to  re-commence.  If  you  place 
it  on  a  wound  that  is  not  venomous,  it  will  not  adhere. 

Genuine  stones  are  often  sold  one  for  another;  tho  cheapest 
usurp  the  name  and  place  of  the  dearest.  The  cutting  constitutes 
a  great  part  of  their  brilliancy.  One  is  certain  of  having  genuine 
factitious  stones,  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  sm-c  of  having  fine  stones. 
Factitious  stones  are  now  made  vdih  such  perfection  that  many 
jewellers  are  deceived  by  them,  and  few  lapidaries  can  recognize 
them  at  the  distance  of  a  foot,  none  at  the  distance  of  five  feet. 

A  business  man  had  a  wife  who  wished  for  a  set  of  diamonds. 
She  had  often  repeated  her  request,  and  as  often  been  denied.  One 
day,  on  his  return  from  the  Exchange,  the  husband  said : 

"  Jly  dear,  you  have  often  wished  for  a  set  of  diamonds.'* 

"  Yes,  but  I  have  done  expecting  them." 

"  You  are  mistaken ;  the  time  has  arrived." 

"  Impossible !" 

"It  is  time.  I  met,  yesterday,  at  the  Exchange,  an  important 
loss  which  it  is  necessary  to  conceal." 

"You  have  never  given  me  so  good  reason  for  refusing  them." 

"  You  are  mistaken.     Here  is  the  set," 

And  he  displayed  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  diamonds  pos- 
Eiblo.  His  wife  turned  them  round,  held  them  to  the  light,  tried 
on  the  necklace. 

"  TVTiat  would  you  say,  my  love,  if  you  should  see  these  dia^ 
monds  to-morrow  evening  adorning  another  woman  1" 

"What  I  say  now,  th^t  they  are  magnificent." 

"And  if  some  one  should  tell  you  that  it  was  reported  her  hus- 
band had  yesterday  met  with  an  enormous  loss  at  the  Exchange  V 

"Ah!  I  understand  you.  I  should  say  it  was  impossible;  he 
gave  his  wife  yesterday  a  set  of  diamonds  worth  a  hundred  thou- 
sand francs." 

"  Very  well.  You  have  a  soiree  to-morrow;  wear  your  dia- 
monds." 

The  next  evening  the  wife  reaped  at  the  ball  an  ample  harvest 
of  admiration — of  praises  of  her  diamonds,  of  the  envy  and  ha- 
tred of  the  women. 

On  the  day  following,  the  lady,  on  looking  over  tho  journals 
while  at  her  toilet,  paused  at  an  article  in  which  she  recognized 
her  husband  designated  by  transparent  initials.  At  this  moment 
he  entered.      She  threw  the  paper  under  her  toilet  table. 

"  lly  love,  have  you  the  journals  V 

"  The  journals  1     I  do  not  know — I  have  not  read  them." 

"  But  I  cjinnot  find  the  one  I  am  looking  for." 

"Perhaps  it  has  not  come." 

"  Yes,  here  it  is  under  your  toilet-table." 

He  seizes  the  journal.     The  wife  is  pale,  trembling.     He  roads: 

"Another  scandalous  affair !  one  of  those  cases  in  which  mil- 
lionaires display  the  wealth  they  have  won  from  the  poor !      It 

seems  that  M has  met  with  some  new  good  fortune,  for  last 

evening  his  wife  appeared  covered  is'ith  diamonds  of  the  greatest 
beauty  and  of  untold  value." 

"Ah  !  my  love,  promise  me — " 

"I  must  go  and  thank  the  author,  and  invite  birato  breakfast." 

"  How !  a  man  who  has  insulted  you  I" 

"  He  is  my  best  friend." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"My  dear,  I  will  explain  myself.  "What  is  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  this  article?  Suppose  I  was  not  concerned,  and  you 
were  reading  it  of  another;  what  would  you  think  of  the  man  of 
whom  it  was  written  V 

"  That  he  was  a  rogue." 

"  Yes,  but  a  successful  rogue ;  a  rogue  who  had  just  gained  a 
large  sum  of  money ;  then  the  object  is  attained.  And  what 
would  you  think  of  the  diamonds  V 

"  That  they  were  given  and  received  in  an  evil  moment." 

"I  mean  to  ask  your  opinion  of  the  diamonds,  independently 
of  the  circumstances  or  the  persons.*' 

"  That  they  are  magnificent." 

"Well,  I  have  met  with  a  great  loss,  and  the  diamonds  are  false." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  Compose  yourself.  These  lines  which  have  irritated  you  are 
the  letters  of  nobility  of  your  diamonds.  Ko  person  will  ever 
think  of  suspecting  them.  Everj'  one  who  reads  that  article  wiU 
retain  in  his  memory  the  date  of  their  appearance,  and  the  indis- 
putable proof  of  their  beauty  and  value.  "We  love  better  to  speak 
evil  of  a  man  than  of  a  stone.  Tlie  good  which  will  be  said  of 
the  diamonds  will  be  the  evil  said  of  me.  In  a  week's  time  yoiu" 
diamonds  will  be  valued  at  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  I,  de- 
clared a  scandalous  but  wealthy  rascal,  shall  have  recovered  con- 
fidence at  a  critical  moment  for  my  business." 


nVrittcn  for  Glcason's  Pictorial.] 
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From  Milan  to  Switzerland — Arena — ^Domo  d'OfSola — Gondo — Slmplon  Paaa — 
Monks  of  St.  Bernard — the  Morgue. 

TEATELLtNG  now  in  my  own  caniage,  I  could  regulate  my 
movements  more  easily  as  it  regarded  tho  hours  of  starting  and 
tarrying,  wherever  the  sccneiT  or  locality  became  particularly  in- 
teresting. Thus  I  posted  from  Milan  into  Switzerland,  taking  the 
famous  Simplon  Pass  over  the  Alps  to  Martigny,  a  passage  occu- 
pying three  days.  One  of  the  first  objects  of  interest  we  met  was 
at  the  little  town  of  Soma,  being  a  remarkable  cypress  tree,  of 
great  age,  and  probably  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  large  ti^eo  in  tho  days  of  Julius  Caisar. 
Napoleon  respected  it  when  he  constmcted  the  route  of  the  Sim- 
plon, causing  the  road  to  diverge  from  the  straight  line  on  accoimt 
of  it.  It  was  near  this  spot  that  the  first  battle  behveen  Scipio 
and  Hannibal  was  fought,  and  tx'avellers  generally  hold  it  as  clas- 
sic ground. 

The  road  from  Milan  thither  leads  over  the  great  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy,  between  avenues  of  cabbage  headed  mulbeiTj'  trees,  hedges 
of  graceful  acacia,  and  rows  of  grape  vines  ti-ained  between  fruit 
trees  in  the  most  picturesque  and  graceful  manner.  Stopping  to 
dine  in  the  tovra  of  Arona,  I  took  occasion  to  examine  the  colos- 
sal statue  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  erected  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill  near  the  town,  and  measuring  sixty-six  feet  in  height,  stand- 
ing upon  a  pedestal  forty  feet  in  height.  The  head,  hands  and 
feet  of  this  remarkable  statue  are  cast  in  bronze,  while  the  rest  of 
the  figure  is  fonned  of  sheets  of  copper,  aiTanged  around  mason- 
ry. It  was  erected  in  1697,  and  is  so  constmcted  as  to  admit  of 
being  entered,  admitting  the  ambitious  visitor  to  the  head,  but  the 
ascent  is  difficult  and  fatiguing.  The  head  is  of  sufficient  dimen- 
sions to  admit  of  three  persons  within  it  at  the  same  time,  while 
the  nose  aifords  a  good  resting  place  in  the  form  of  an  arm-chair. 

At  Domo  d'Ossola  I  stopped  for  the  night.  It  is  a  small,  un- 
important town,  strongly  marked  as  being  Italian.  Houses  with 
colonnades,  streets  with  awning  hangings,  shops  teeming  with  sau- 
sages, maccaroni  and  garlic,  lazy-looking  lazzaroni  in  red  night- 
caps and  bare  mahogany-colored  legs,  intermixed  with  mules,  bur- 
ly priests  and  females  veiled  with  the  mantilla,  fill  up  the  picture 
of  an  Italian  town.  After  leaving  Domo  d'Ossola  we  entered 
the  Sardinian  dominions ;  the  first  town  we  stopped  at  being  Isel- 
lo.  Here  my  passport  was  called  for,  and  custom  house  officers 
came  to  examine  my  baggage ;  but  here,  and  in  various  other  parts 
of  Italy,  a  little  of  the  "  root  of  all  evil "  slipped  into  the  ofi^icer's 
hand  will  save  the  opening  of  trunks  and  the  loss  of  much  time. 
I  tiied  the  sovereign  balm  and  it  proved  perfectly  successful. 

The  first  village  in  the  Canton  Valois,  in  Smtzerland,  which 
wo  reached,  was  Gondo,  consisting  of  a  few  miserable  huts  grouped 
about  a  singular  tall  building,  seven  stories  high,  erected  by  the 
old  Brieg  family,  Stockalper,  in  ancient  days,  for  the  refuge  of 
travellers.  Erom  this  place  we  ascended  rapidly  in  a  zig-zag 
course  up  the  Alps  to  the  Simplon  Pass.  Here  the  route  becomes 
bold  and  striking,  walls  of  rock  rising  abruptly  on  either  side  of 
the  road,  and  then  again  we  skirt  the  precipitous  sides  of  the 
mountains,  our  ears  regaled  by  the  roar  of  the  wild  torrent  in  the 
dark  gulf  below.  The  base  of  the  cliff's  and  the  bed  of  the  stream 
"  Doveria,"  are  in  some  places  heaped  with  vast  shattered  frag- 
ments, ruins  of  the  mountains  above,  while  loosened  masses  still 
hanging  on  the  slopes  above  seem  to  threaten  the  traveller  as  he 
passes.  Each  step  we  advanced  seemed  to  bring  us  to  the  end  of  the 
road,  it  being  so  blocked  in  that  no  view  in  advance  can  be  had. 

At  last  we  reached  the  highest  elevation,  the  spot  being  marked 
by  a  simple  cross  of  wood,  the  elevation  being  si'xty-Jii-e  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  large  open 
valley  bounded  by  snow-clad  heights  occupies  the  summit  of  the 
Simplon.  All  ai'ound  is  barrenness.  A  hospice,  founded  by  Na- 
poleon, is  situated  here,  affording  the  weary  traveller  rest  and  shel- 
ter, and  refreshments  are  given  by  the  monks.  A  number  of 
buildings  called  "  refuges  "  are  erected  on  the  mountain  route. 
The  portion  of  the  road  between  the  summit  and  the  fifth  refuge 
is  the  most  dangerous,  at  the  season  when  avalanches  fall.  The 
head  of  the  gorge  of  Schallert,  a  mid  recess  in  the  flanks  of  the 
Monte  Leone,  is  filled  up  with  the  glaciers,  beneath  which,  along 
the  edge  of  a  yawning  abyss,  the  road  is  conducted.  The  fields 
of  everlasting  snow  forming  the  Kaltwasser  Glacier,  in  the  heat  of 
summer  feeds  several  furious  ton'cnts,  and  in  printer  discharges 
frequent  avalanches  into  the  gulf  below.  To  protect  this  portion 
of  the  road,  three  galleries,  called,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  gla- 
ciers, "glacier  galleries,"  partly  excavated  and  partly  built  of  ma- 
sonrj',  strongly  arched,  have  been  constructed,  serving  as  bridges 
and  aqueducts  at  the  same  time  ;"so  that  fhe  traveller  is  driven  in 
his  way  safely  beneath  a  waterfall.  In  tho  spiing  the  avalanches 
slide  over  the  roofs  of  these  galleries. 

The  constmction  of  a  route  over  the  Simplon  Pass  was  decided 
upon  by  Napoleon  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  while 
the  recollection  of  his  own  difficult  passage  over  the  Alps  of  the 
Great  St.  Bernard  was  fresh  in  Ins  memory.  An  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  this  work  of  constructing  a  road  over  the  Alps  may  be 
realized  from  the  fact  that  six  years  were  occupied  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  more  than  thirty  thousand  men  were  employed  upon  it  at 
a  time.  There  are  more  than  six  hundred  bridges,  in  addition  to 
many  far  more  costly  constructions,  such  as  teiTaces  of  massive  ma- 
sonry miles  in  length ;  ten  galleries,  either  cut  out  of  the  li-.  ing 
rock  or  built  of  solid  stone,  and  twent}-  houses  of  refuge  for  ihe 
traveller.     We  were  a  whole  day  in  crossing  this  pass  of  the  Sim- 


plon. Another  day's  journey  brought  us  to  the  town  of  Martigny,  at 
the  foot  of  the  passage  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  Here  the  Rhone 
receives  the  Branse,  a  torrent  by  which  Martigny  has  been  nearly 
destroyed  at  tn'O  dilferent  times;  marks  of  the  last  inundation, 
which  took  place  in  1818,  are  still  visible. 

The  monks  of  St.  Bernard  have  their  head  quarters  in  a  con- 
vent of  the  town  from  which  members  stationed  on  the  mountain 
are  relieved  at  inferv-als.  Having  engaged  a  char  and  mule,  I 
started  the  following  day,  accompanied  by  a  trusty  guide,  for  the 
convent  of  St.  Bernard.  The  road  from  Martigny  to  St.  Ber- 
nard follows  the  course  of  tho  Drausc,  About  half  way  up  the 
ascent,  at  a  place  called  Lidders,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  tho  char, 
the  road  being  impracticable  for  wheels  beyond.  I  was  not  sorry 
for  the  change  to  the  back  of  the  mule,  tho  char  being  a  most 
uncomfortable,  one-sided  thing,  like  a  miniature  sofa,  placed  side- 
ways without  springs,  and  upon  rude  wheels.  It  was  about  as 
comfortable  riding  in  it  as  one  might  enjoy  in  a  wheel-barrow. 
It  was  a  dreary  route,  cold,  sterile  and  snow-capped.  After  a 
long  and  toilsome  ascent  over  the  snow,  we  arrived  just  before 
dark  at  the  convent,  cold,  hungry  and  fatigued,  but  a  good  home- 
ly welcome  awaited  me. 

I  soon  found  myself  in  a  large  and  comfortable  reception  room, 
with  a  huge  wood  fire  blazing  in  the  ample  fire-place,  and  a  couple 
of  the  monks  of  tho  order  for  hosts.  Tea,  bread  and  butter, 
honey  and  cold  meats  were  soon  spread  before  me,  to  all  of  which 
I  did  ample  justice,  and  after  an  agreeable  conversation  with  the 
priests,  I  was  conducted  to  a  small  apartment  with  double  win- 
dows, where  I  made  myself  exceedingly  comfortable  for  the  night, 
my  long  ride  having  prepared  me  for  a  sound  and  dreamless 
Bleep.  I  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  with  one  of  the  monks 
for  a  guide,  examined  the  various  offices  of  the  establishment.  It 
is  a  massive  stone  building,  well  adapted  to  its  perilous  situation, 
which  is  on  the  very  highest  point  of  the  pass  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard,  over  eight  thoasand  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  sea,  and 
is  the  most  elevated  habitation  of  Europe,  surrounded  always  by 
chilling  snows. 

I  found  that  the  thermometer,  even  at  this  season  of  the  vear 
(summer),  descends  at  night  to  the  freezing  point,  and  below  it  if 
the  wind  is  from  the  north.  Beside  the  main  building,  there  is  a 
house  built  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  fire, also  a  small  building 
called  the  Morgue  [see  engraving,  page  2GS],  in  which  are  deposited 
the  bodies  of  the  unclaimed  dead  who  have  perished  on  the  moun- 
tain, victims  to  snow  storms  and  avalanches.  They  have  gener- 
ally been  found  frozen  and  put  into  this  horrid  receptacle  in  the 
posture  in  which  they  perished.  Here  the  bodies  have  whollv  or 
partially  dried  up  and  ivithered.  On  some  the  clothes  have  re- 
mained for  twenty  years,  others  present  a  frightful  aspect,  some 
of  the  bones  of  the  head  being  blanched  and  exposed. 

Many  of  the  bodies  are  placed  in  a  standing  position  against 
the  walls,  as  stiff  as  when  found.  The  scene  it  presents  is  awful 
and  melancholy.  Close  to  those  bodies  that  have  dried  up  and 
withered,  are  skeletons,  partly  presen-ed  and  partly  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  and  all  around  arc  the  broken  fragments  of  human 
natm-e,  skulls  and  broken  bones,  apparently  the  gathering  of 
centuries.  The  air  passes  freely  through  the  grated  windows. 
Erom  the  rapid  evaporation  at  this  great  height,  the  bodies  dry 
up  i\ithout  the  usual  decay.  There  are  usually  about  a  dozen 
monks  stationed  in  the  convent,  all  men  in  the  prime  of  life. 
They  devote  themselves  to  assisting  travellers  amidst  tlie  perils  to 
which  they  are  here  exposed.  Undismayed  by  the  storm,  they 
seek  amidst  these  dangers  the  exhausted  or  overwhelmed  trav- 
eller, carrying  to  him  food  and  cordials.  They  are  generally  ac- 
companied by  tbeii-  dogs,  strong  and  powerful  animals,  of  pecu- 
liar sagacitj-  for  this  service,  tracing  out  the  victim  buried  in  the 
snow.  Their  sense  of  smell  is  such  that  they  can  perceive  the 
approach  of  a  traveller  at  tho  distance  of  a  league.  The  sever- 
ities of  the  weather  at  this  height  often  impair  the  health  of  the 
brethren,  and  they  are  compelled  to  retire  to  a  lower  and  more 
genial  clime,  with  broken  constitutions  and  ruined  health.  Even 
in  summer  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  the  ice  has  never 
melted,  and  in  some  years  not  a  week  has  passed  without  snow 
falling.  It  always  freezes  early  in  tho  morning,  even  in  the 
height  of  summer. 

The  chapel  of  the  convent  is  a  handsome  one.  The  convent 
of  St.  Bernard  was  founded  in  the  year  9G8.  Between  the  spring 
of  179S,  when  the  French  penetrated  into  S^ritzerland,  and  the 
year  1801,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  soldiers 
ascended  the  mountain.  Bet^'cen  the  15th  and  the  21st  of  May, 
1800,  Bonaparte  passed  at  the  head  of  the  French  army  of  re- 
serve, sixty  tlionsand  strong,  with  his  artillery  and  cavalry. 
Sixtj'-four  men  wore  employed  to  draw  each  piece  of  cannon  to 
the  height  of  the  passage.  This  was  the  gi'cat  army  that  defeated 
the  Austrians  at  the  battle  of  Marengo. 

Having  examined,  and  had  explained  to  me  evcrytliingof  note, 
I  turned  my  steps  do\vn  tlio  mountain,  and  after  a  descent  of 
twenty-eight  miles,  which  took  me  nine  liours,  I  arrived  in  the 
evening  again  at  Martigny.  From  hero  I  sliall  go  to  Geneva, 
thence  to  Chamouny  and  Mont  Blanc. 


GENIUS. 

He  is  not  by  any  means  the  greatest  man,  wlio,  with  a  pinnt  in- 
tellect, startles  llie  multitude  as  with  sudden  thunder.  The  im- 
pression left  behind  is  not  agreeable  and  lastmg.  He  who  would 
stir  up  the  soul  must  have  a  calm  and  sympathizing  heart.  It 
is  this  wliich  vibrates  the  human  heart,  leaps  in  the  warm  pulses, 
and  urges  us  to  deeds  of  mercv.  The  man  wliose  hcai't  is  moved 
by  pure  and  true  benevolence,  breathes  thoughts  that  ^rill  never 
die.  Like  the  silent  dews,  they  descend  in  tlic  bosom,  to  cheer,  to 
bless  and  to  save.  The  breath  of  true  life  is  thus  felt  in  the 
heart.  Sm-h  a  writer  b  ends  peace  wiili  humanity,  and  is  destined 
to  sway  the  multitude,  a  d  urge  them  on  to  deeds  of  mercy  and 
imending  ii'ory. — NciLbu}\nort Ilcndd. 
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AFBICAK  WEDDING 

I  was  sitting  at  my 
tent  door  at  dusk,  af- 
ter a  luxurious  dinner 
of  fowls  and  melons, 
when  we  Buddenly 
heard  a  great  sound  of 
drums  and  Arabs  sing- 
ing, with  repeated  dis- 
charges of  musketry. 
The  people  toM  us 
that  a  marriage  was 
being  celebrated,  and 
proposed  that  I  should 
go  and  take  part  in 
the  festiTities.  I  re- 
sumed partly,  there- 
fore, my  Frank  dress, 
and  told  Achmet  that 
he  must  no  longer  rep- 
resent mo  as  a  Turk, 
since,  in  the  conquer- 
ed countries  of  Sou- 
dan, the  ruling  race  is 
even  more  unpopular 
than  are  the  Franks. 
"  Well,  master,"  said 
ho,  "  but  at  least  I 
must  make  you  an 
American  Bey,  he- 
cause  some  rank  is 
necessary  in  these 
countries."  He  took 
a  lantern,  and  we  set 
out  in  the  direction  of 
the  noises.  As  we 
passed  the  mosque,  a 
priest  informed  us 
that  the  wedding  was 
at  the  governor's 
house,  and  that  the 
bridegroom  was  the 
son  of  a  former  gov- 
ernor's wefccel,  or  dep- 
uty. The  drums  guid- 
ed us  to  a  spacious  court-yard,  at  the  door  of  which  were  guards 
in  festive  dresses.  The  court  was  lighted  by  an  open  brazier  of 
charcoal,  fastened  on  the  end  of  a  high  pole,  and  by  various  col- 
ored lanterns.  Long  benches  were  ranged  across  the  central 
space,  facing  the  governor's  mansion,  and  upon  them  were  seated 
many  of  the  inhabitjints  of  the  town,  listening  to  the  music.  The 
Amaout  soldiers,  in  their  picturesque  dresses,  were  squatted 
around  the  walls,  their  yataghans  and  long  guns  gleaming  in  the 
moonlight.  The  musicians  sat  on  a  raised  platform,  beside  the 
steps  leading  to  the  door.  There  were  half  a  dozen  drums,  some 
Arab  flutes,  and  a  chonis  of  strong-lunged  singers,  who  chant- 
ed a  wild,  barbaric  cpitlialamium,  in  perfect  time  and  accord. 
The  people  all  sahited  us  respectfully,  and  invited  us  to  enter. 
The  Albanian  guards  ushered  us  into  a  lofty  room,  roofed  with 
palm-logs,  which  were  carefully  chosen  for 
their  size  and  straightncss.  A  broad,  cush- 
ioned divan  ran  around  two  sides  of  the 
apartment.  Hero  sat  the  military  governoi 
with  his  principal  officers,  while  richly  dres=: 
ed  soldiers  stood  in  waiting.  An  immens-e 
glass  lantern  gave  effect  to  this  striking 
picture.  The  governor,  who  was  called  Yt 
gheshir  Bcv  (although  he  held  the  lower 
rank  of  a  ^mjak),  was  an  Albanian  and 
commander  of  the  Egyptian  troops  in  Ber 
her  and  Shcndy,  He  received  me  with 
.great  kindness,  and  made  room  for  me  be 
side  him  on  the  divan.  He  was  a  tall 
stately  man,  about  fifty  yeafs  of  age ;  his 
face  was  remarkably  handsome,  with  a  mild, 
benevolent  expression,  and  he  had  the  man 
ners  of  a  finished  gentleman.  On  my  left 
hand  was  one  of  his  officers,  also  a  tall,  fur 
capped  Albanian.  I  presented  both  of  the 
dignitjiries  with  cigars,  for  which  they  seem 
ed  to  have  a  great  relish.  Colfcc  soon  np 
pcarcd,  served  by  negro  slaves  in  rich  blue 
dresses,  and  then  the  bey's  chibouk,  with  a 
mouth-piece  studded  with  diamonds  wis 
filled  for  me.  The  slaves  presently  return 
ed,  with  large  glass  cups  tilled  with  de  i- 
cious  sherbet,  which  theyoffcroil  upon  gol  I 
fringed  napkins,  Achmet,  being  .seated  on 
the  other  side  of  the  governor,  was  mistaken 
by  the  attendants  for  the  American  boy,  no 
withstanding  his  dark  complexion,  an  1 
served  first.  I  ronld  not  but  admire  tie 
courtly  ease  of  his  manners,  wliich  lielongi  d 
rather  to  the  born  son  of  a  pacha,  than  to 
the  orphan  boy  of  Luxor,  indebted  only  to 
his  honesty,  quick  sense,  and  the  kindnc  a 
of  an  Knglish  lady,  for  a  better  fate  than 
that  of  the  common  Fellahs  of  Kgypr.  Yet 
with  all  the  respect  he  knew  so  well  how  to 
command,  his  devotion  to  mc,  as  a  servni  t 
was  unclmngetl,  and  he  was  as  uiu'cmittii  ^ 
in  his  attentions  a-s  if  soul  and  l>ody  ha  I 
been  given  him  cxprcssly  for  my  use;.  The 
bey,  learning  that  I  was  bound  for  Khar 
toum,  sent  a  soldier  for  the  sheikh  of  the  hai 
bor,  whom  he  commanded,  in  my  present 
to  procure  a  boat  for  me,  and  sec  that  it  w  s 
ready  to  sail  the  next  day.  The  only  boats 
in  this  region  arc  rough,  open  craft  ;  but 
the  sheikh  promised  to  crcet  a  lent  of  palm 
mats  on  the  poop  to  serve  as  a  cabin.  Soi  n 
after  lie  left,  the  bridegroom  ap|n'nn(l,  k  1 
by -an  ntlcndant,  sis  lie  was  totally  Mini 
lie  wrs  a  handsome  youth  of  cightci-n,  ai  I 
in  his  air  there  was  a  charming  mixlure  of 
the  bridegroom's  dignity  jithI  boy's  bi\sbful 
ncss.  He  wis  simply  liut  very  lasR-iully 
dressed  in  a  blue  embroidered  jacket,  with 
silk  shirt,  white  shawl  fringed  with  gobl,  i\  II 
white  trowsers  and  red  .slippeis.  lie  \v;is  I  I 
to  the  governor,  kissed  his  hand,  and  l"-gg  1 
him  to  ask  me  if  he  might  not  be  allowed  o 
have  dinner  prepared  for  me.  The  ottii.  r 
asked  me  if  1  know  of  any  rcmeily  for  his 
bhndncss,  but  as  I  found  that  the  sight  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  eatiu-act,  1  told  them 
there  was  no  hope  for  him  nearer  than  Cai- 
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ro.  The  ceremonies  were  all  over,  and  the  bride,  after  the  entire 
consummation  of  the  nuptials,  had  gone  to  her  father's  house  to 
remain  four  days.  The  bey  finding  that  I  was  not  a  merchant, 
asked  Achmet  what  rank  I  held,  and  the  latter  answered  that  in 
my  own  country  it  was  between  a  bey  and  a  pasha.  Before  we 
left,  throe  soldiers  were  sent  do\vn  to  the  river,  and,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  remained  all  night,  standing  with  whips  over  the 
poor  sailors  who  were  employed  in  removing  the  cargo  from  the 
hold  of  the  vessel,  which  the  sheikh  of  the  harbor  had  selected  for 
me.  The  rais  was  thre;itened  with  a  hundred  lashes,  unless  he  had 
everything  ready  by  the  next  day.  On  leaving,  I  gave  a  medjid 
to  the  servants,  as  a  gratuity  is  expected  on  such  occasions.  The 
bey  sent  me  one  of  his  Amaouts  to  carry  the  lantern,  and  insisted 
on  stationing  a  guard  near  my  tent.     Two  soldiers  came  up  soon 


afterwards,  who  sat 
upon  my  camp  cheats 
and  smoked  my  tobac- 
co until  morning. 
Many  of  the  soldiers 
were  slaves,  who  re- 
ceived only  fifteen  pi- 
astres a  month  besides 
their  rations.  The 
Arnaonts  were  paid 
one  hnndred  and  twen- 
ty-five piastres,  and 
thirty-five  piastres  ad- 
ditional, provided  they 
furnished  their  own 
equipments.  As  I 
pulled  off  my  turban 
and  threw  myself  on 
my  mattress,  I  invol- 
untarily contrasted  my 
position  with  that  of 
the  previous  evening. 
Then,  I  slept  in  the 
midst  of  a  cluster  of 
Arab  huts,  a  simple 
howadji,  among  camel 
drivers.  Now,  I  was 
an  American  bey,  in 
my  tent  overlooking 
the  Nile,  watched  by  a 
guard  of  honor  sent 
me  by  the  commander 
of  the  military  forces 
in  Berber  and  Shendy 
All  honor  to  Ethio- 
pian hospitality !  For 
here  was  at  last  the 
true  Ethiopia,  beyond 
the  confines  of  Nubia; 
beyond  the  ancient 
capital  of  Queen  Can- 
dace  ;  beyond,  not  on- 
ly the  hrst  and  the 
second,  but  far  be- 
yond the  eleventh  cat- 
aract of  the  long-strctcbing  Nile,  and  not  far  distant  from  "  the 
steep  of  utmost  Axume." — Bayard  Taylor's  "Journey  to  Centred 
Africa." 


[SeeXe^rj  page  267.] 


COFFEE  AT  MOCHA. 

The  coffee  plant  grows  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high,  with  an 
upright  stem  covered  with  a  light  brown  bark.  Its  branches  grow 
horizontally  and  opposite,  crossing  each  other,  and  form  a  pyrara- 
idical  appearance.  The  leaves  grow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
branches  to  the  length  of  four  or  fiv5  inches,  and  to  half  that 
width  in  the  middle.  The  flowers,  growing  in  bunches  at  the 
junction  of  the  leaves,  arc  white,  maturing  first  into  green,  then 
red  hemes,  resembling  bunches  of  cherries,  each  of  which  con- 
tains two  kernels.  But  one  crop  is  ahnuaity  produced,  which  is 
gathered  in  the  months  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. For  the  purpose  of  being  dried  in 
the  sun,  the  gathered  coffee  is  spread  on  the 
house-tops,  or  cleared  spaces  of  ground, 
where  it  is  frequently  watered  to  open  the 
koke,  or  shell,  which  is  always  separated  by 
grinding  before  packing.  Large  quantities 
of  coffee  anive  at  Mocha,  from  March  to 
the  latter  part  of  July,  from  the  coffee  dis- 
tricts within  twenty  days' journey.  Camels 
are  employed  in  its  transportation,  each  of 
which  carries  about  six  hnndred  pounds, 
contained  in  two  sacks.  They  are  driven  in 
long  trains  of  fifty  or  more,  arranged  one 
behind  another,  the  head  of  each  being  tied 
to  the  tail  of  the  camel  immediately  before 
him.  Thus  an-anged,  but  few  drivers  are 
neccssaiy.  All  CQffee  from  the  country  is 
first  taken  to  the  custom-house,  a  large 
building  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square, 
near  the  sea  gate,  where  it  is  stored  to  be 
inspected  by  the  governor,  who  visits  the 
enstom-house  daily.  Here,  also,  the  duties 
are  fixed,  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  on 
English,  and  three  per  cent,  on  American 
imports.  A  double  duty  is  imposed  on 
smuggled  goods.  From  the  custom-house, 
the  coffee  is  taken  to  the  gow-downs,  or 
warehouses  of  the  merchants,  several  of 
which  are  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  cus- 
tom-house, and  rented  by  the  government. 
There  it  undergoes  the  process  of  being 
cleared  from  pebbles  and  dirt  by  means  of 
sieves.  Those  who  do  this  tedious  work  of 
garliling,  though  expert  in  their  calling, 
earn  but  the  value  of  five  or  six  cents  daily, 
a  portion  of  which  earnings  is  paid  to  one  of 
their  number,  who  acts  ns  their  overseer, 
and  to  whom  the  purchaser  must  complain 
if  lie  has  any  fault  to  find.  An  active  man 
may  garble  two  or  three  bales  in  a  day,  and 
a  smart  woman  half  as  mnch.  Having  been 
cleaned,  the  coffee  is  packed  in  bags  for  ex 
poriation,  and  If  good,  should  be  free  from 
while  and  black  kernels  and  have  an  arom- 
atic smell.  But  few  Arabs,  and  tliose  of  the 
wealthier  class,  indulge  as  a  general  habit  in 
tho  Inxnry  of  coffee.  Its  use  is,  however, 
general,  and  many  Arabs  say,  "  a  dish  of 
coffee  and  a  pipe  of  tobacco  ia  a  comi)leto 
entertainment."  They  drink  it  without  eith- 
er milk  or  sugar  being  added  to  the  clear 
infusion. — Notes  on  Majung  and  Zanzibar. 


THE    aUOCESSFUL    DEEll-STALKER. 


THE  DEEIl  STALKER. 

"We  have  here  a  Scotch  highland  sports- 
man returning  from  a  successful  foray 
among  tlic  hilln,  stopping  at  a  cottager's 
home  for  a  drop  of  '•  mountain  dew."  Over 
the  tiJick  of  lii.s  horse  is  thrown  the  trophy 
of  his  sport,  a  pair  of  noble  antlers  spread- 
ing wide  jind  high,  showing  the  quality  of 
the  game.  In  the  foreground  are  his  faith- 
ful hounds,  as  intelligent  as  indispensable  to 
the  mountain  sportsman.  The  horse,  seiz- 
ing upon  a  moment  of  rest,  is  cropping  tho 
heather  at  his  feet,  while  his  master  ex- 
changes pleasantiies  with  the  liighland  lassie. 
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CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  shall  publish  on  the  first  of  January,  1855,  a  new  magnzine, 
entitled  "  Gleason's  Dollar  Monthly  Magazine  ;"  a  work 
which  will  contain  one  hundred  roval  octavo  pages  of  reading  mat- 
ter in  each  number — being  more  than  any  of  the  Pliiladclphia 
S3  magazines — and  forming  two  Tolumea  each  of  six  hundred 
pages,  or  twelre  hundred  pagcB  of  reading  matter  yearly,  for 

ONE     DOLLAR! 

Being  resolved  to  furnish  good  and  interesting  reading  for  the 
million,  and  at  a  price  which  all  can  afford, 

GLEASON'S    DOLLAR    MONTHLY 

will  be  filled  with  entertaining  and  popular  stories,  by  our  best 
writers,  with  sketches,  poems,  scraps  of  wit  and  humor,  and  a 
miscellaneous  compound  of  the  notable  events  of  the  times  in 
both  hemispheres,  forming  an  agreeable  companion  for  a  leisure 
moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as  below, 
shall  receive  the  magazine  for  one  year. 

Subscribe  early  and  procure  the  work  complete. 

F.   GLEASON,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 


A  NEW  State. — The  Lake  Superior  Journal  is  urging  the 
erection  into  a  new  State  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan — 
the  State  to  be  named  Superior.  The  papers  in  the  southern 
part  of  Michigan  do  not  favor  the  suggestion. 


A  COOL  Spot. — The  summit  of  Mount  Washington,  in  New 
Hampshire,  is  decidedly  a  cool  place.  The  highest  point  reached 
by  the  thermometer  away  up  there  in  the  last  half  of  our  hot 
August  was  60  denrees. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  The  Boston  Theatre  continues  to  be  filled  nightly  with  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  the  town.     It  promises  complete  success. 

....  Our  city  hotels  arc  filled  to  overflowing.   Boston  can  boast 
tbe  best  and  most  home-like  in  the  Union. 

....  Mr.  Couldock  has  made  a  decided  "hit"  in  his  role  of 
characters  at  the  Museum,     lie  is  a  sterling  actor. 

....  A  correspondent  sends  us  a  criticism  upon  Miss  Julia  Dean 
of  a  highly  complimentary  character.     We  don't  agree  with  liim. 

He  that  follows  his  recreation  instead  of  his  business,  will 

in  a  little  time  have  no  business  to  follow. 

....  The  long  proposed  Cuban  expedition  from  the  sonthcm 
cities  is  fast  perfecting  and  nearly  ready  for  consummation. 

....  A  couple  were  married  recently  on  top  of  Mount  Holyoke, 
Maas.     Certainly  an  appropriate  place  to  put  on  the  holy  yoke, 

, , , .  A  down-eastcr  says  that  modesty  is  a  quality  that  highly 
adorns  a  woman,  but  ruins  a  man.     A  painfully  correct  conclusion. 
....  None  but  a  wise  man  can  employ  leisure  well ;  and  he  that 
makes  the  best  use  of  his  time  has  none  to  spare. 

....  A  return  of  the  population  of  Ireland  shows  that  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  has  fallen  off  two  millions  in  the  past  five  yeai-s. 

A  pumpkin  was  recently  sent  to  the  Paris  mai-ket,  which. 

is  Bidd  to  weigh  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds. 

....  There  lives  in  Fayette  county,  Pa.,  a  ncgi'O  named  Simon, 
who  foi-mcrly  belonged  to  Washington,  and  is  120  years  old. 

....  As  the  sand  runs  out  of  the  hour-glass  of  existence,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  more  clearly  through  it. 

Why  should  the  kitchen  be  a  delightful  retreat  in  summer  f 

Because  it  is  a  cool  and  airy  (culinary)  apartment. 

....  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  prices  of  provisions  gener- 
ally are  falling.     The  crops  are  abundant. 

....  For  the  information  of  our  distant  readers,  we  would  say 
that  Bunker  Hill  has  not  been  removed  ! 

....  No  labor  of  the  farmers  pays  a  better  profit  for  time  and 
money  than  raising  the  best  of  fruit. 

....  Thus  far  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  California 
muies  are  fai-  more  successful  than  those  of  Australia. 

....    Statistics  show  that  the  commerce  of  Boston  is  increasing 
in  a  ratio  beyond  any  other  city. 


WIT  AND  FOLLY. 

Wise  men  would  bo  the  aristocrats  of  the  world,  and  govern  it 
exactly  as  they  pleased,  if  it  were  not  that  fools  are  often  more 
than  a  match  for  them.  "  Life,"  says  an  observant  writer,  "  would 
be  too  pleasant  to  men  of  merit,  if  they  always  encountered  peo- 
ple who  were  sensible  of  it;  they  would  have  only  to  present 
themselves  to  command  success.  They  would  be  almost  all 
kings  and  rich  men,  who  do  and  make  wliatcvcr  they  please,  ex- 
cept rain  and  fine  weather.  Honored  of  all — honored  by  all,  they 
would  be  the  aristocrats  of  society,  the  privileged  class.  But 
Providence,  to  establish  equality,  has  created  fools  in  the  world. 
They  are  destined  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  man  of  merit,  and 
to  render  his  talents  useless,  for  the  man  most  expert  in  striking 
sensibility,  reason  and  mind,  can  do  nothing  where  there  is  neitlier 
mind,  reason  nor  sensibility." 

The  artful  schemes  of  the  wise  man  are  often  defeated  by  the 
defects  of  his  inferiors  in  intellect.  For  instance,  three  English- 
men were  hunting  for  a  thief  who  was  a  native  of  Wiltshire.  In 
going  through  Brentford,  tliey  read  a  sign,  "  Wiltshire  Inn  " 
"  Let  us  go  in  here,"  naid  one  of  the  three  ;  "  we  shall  surely  find 
him — that  is  the  inn  for  Wiltshire  folks."  "Nonsense!"  said 
another,  "  that's  the  very  reason  he  wont  be  there."  "  Take 
care,"  said  the  third,  who  was  considered  the  wisest  of  the  three, 
"  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  chosen  that  place  precisely  be- 
cause he  would  be  very  sure  that  we  shouldn't  look  for  him 
there."  .  They  went  in  and  searched  from  gaiTet  to  cellar,  but  did 
not  find  the  object  of  their  search.  The  robber  had.  passed  the 
inn  without  entering,  simply  because  he  could  not  read,  a  suppo- 
sition that  had  not  occurred  to  either  of  his  pni-suers. 

An  intelligent  man  is  apt  to  make  his  combinations  and  calcu- 
lations too  perfect ;  he  sees  too  far,  and  takes  too  high  a  range  of 
view  ;  he  attributes  to  others  a  part  of  his  own  wit  and  informa- 
tion, preparing  himself  an  answer  to  all  the  good  reasons  that  can 
be  opposed  to  him,  and  is  taken  in  default  because  he  is  met  by 
only  a  bad  reason.  This  is  a  fact  which  the  experience  of  almost 
any  practical  man  of  the  world  wiU  bear  testimony  to.  For  instance, 
a  man  who  was  compelled  to  pass  over  a  certain  piece  of  road 
haunted  by  a  ferocious  dog,  which  attacked  every  one  that  came 
in  his  way,  laid  all  his  plana  for  subduing  his  brute  adversary. 
As  soon  as  the  dog  should  spring  upon  him,  he  determined  to 
seize  him  by  the  ears,  and  thus  he  felt  sure  he  could  master  him. 
He  therefore  marched  on  stm-dily  to  the  encounter — but  he  was 
worsted  in  the  skirmish,  because  the  dog's  ears  had  been  cropped 
close  to  his  head ! 

I  It  is  said  that  the  Athenians  could  not  entrap  the  Boeotians  be- 
cause they  spread  their  nets  too  high  ;  the  Boeotians  being  the 
most  stupid  people  of  all  Greece.  They  had  no  conception  of  in- 
tellectual ingenuities  ;  they  would  believe  nothing  short  of  a 
downright  falsehood,  and  understood  nothing  but  a  gross  absurd- 
ity. To  tell  a  man  of  this  sort  that  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis, 
would  be  to  produce  a  smile  of  incredulity  or  pity,  but  tell  him 
that  the  sun  rises  out  of  the  water  eveiy  morning  and  sets  behind 
the  steadfast  hills  every  night,  and  he  agrees  with  you  without  a 
murmur.  "  There  are  some  folks,  squire,"  said  a  worthy  agri- 
culturist to  the  learned  magistrate  of  his  town,  "  that  say  the  sun 
don't  rise,  but  the  airth  turns  round — but  you  and  I  know  better, 
squire,  because  we  get  up  airly,  and  we  see  it  rise."  A  very 
wise  conclusion ! 

We  might  go  on  thus  multiplying  examples  of  the  hypothesis 
laid  down  at  the  outset  of  this  article.  We  remember  vci-y  well, 
a  few  years  ago,  when  a  certain  spurious  mermaid  was  exhibited, 
that  the  showman  remarked,  veiy  truthfully,  that  he  prefcn'cd  to 
talk  upon  the  subject  -with  clergymen  and  naturalists,  because 
they  believed  him  without  question. 


BIEXICO. 

Late  Mexican  papers  give  the  particulars  of  the  death  of  Count 
Boulbon,  the  French  fiUibuster.  He  was  shot.  One  hundred 
and  eight)--seven  of  his  followers  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 
vfith  the  exception  of  M.  Dcsmarais  and  three  officers  who  had 
accompanied  the  count,  and  who  were  being  proceeded  against  at 
Guayamas,  all  his  misguided  followers  taken  by  the  Mexican  au- 
thorities had  been  set  at  liberty  and  sent  back  to  California. 
There  is  recorded  the  usuiil  number  of  petty  combats  between  the 
government  troops  and  the  insun-ectionists  in  various  parts  of  the 
State.  Santa  Anna  has  been  making  a  grandiloquent  address  to 
the  ai-my,  in  which  he  entreats  them  to  forget  the  past  and  swear 
that  they  will  not  consent  that  the  foreigner  shall  return  to  tread 
as  invader  that  beautiful  country.  There  will  be  no  necessity  for 
any  foreigner  going  to  the  expense  of  a  war  to  obtain  Mexico. 
Santa  Anna  would  probably  sell  the  wliole  of  it  on  terms  as  lib- 
eral as  those  which  induced  hiin  to  part  with  the  Mcsilla  valley. 


Benevolence. — The  Germans  in  New  York  city  are  estimated 
at  80,000  at  least.  Tli'cy  congrtjgate  chiefly  along  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  city.  A  Mr.  Bogen  has  undertaken  the  duties  of 
a  missionary  to  these  people.  He  visits  the  wharves,  to  give  coun- 
sel and  directions  to  the  immigrants  when  they  land,  and  visits  the 
houses  of  the  poor  Germans  all  through  the  city.  His  visits  dur- 
ing the  year  arc  reported  to  number  one  thousand  two  hundred. 
He  distributes  pamphlets  of  an  instructive  kind,  and  New  Testa- 
ments to  his  German  friends,  and  when  ho  finds  a  family  in  special 
need,  affords  them  some  pecuniary  aid. 


New  Steam  Fkigateb. — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has 
given  the  following  names  to  the  steam  frigates  now  in  the  course 
of  construction :  Roanoke  and  Colorado  at  Norfolk,  Minnesota 
at  Washington,  Wabash  at  Philadelphia,  Niagara  at  New  York, 
and  Merrimack  at  Boston.  The  Naval  Board  have  awarded  the 
contracts  for  their  machinery,  and  reporfed  the  results  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Loss  of  the  Arctic. — The  terrible  loss  of  life  in  conscquenco 
of  the  late  destruction  of  the  Arctic  steamer  should  be  a  warning 
as  to  the  swift  i-unning  of  boats  in  a  dense  fog,  and  in  the  direct 
track  of  navigation.  We  wonder  tliat  just  such  a  catasti'ophc  has 
not  occurred  before. 


Boston  a  Hundred  Years  Ago. — In  1754  there  were  near- 
ly as  many  colored  persons  as  there  were  hoiues  in  Boston,  the 
number  of  each  being  1600.  The  number  of  slaves  at  that  pe- 
riod was  989.     About  40  Indiana  of  all  ages  resided  in  the  town. 


Pebsonal. — We  enjoyed  a  call  from   that  most  popular  poet 
and  congenial  friend,  A.  J.  H.  Duganne,  a  few  days  since. 


Dead  Letters. — The  dead  letter  bureau  of  the  post-office 
department  is  now  making  up  and  transmitting  mails  of  foreign 
dead  letters  to  the  countries  whence  they  originally  came.  These 
dead  letter  mails  include  for  England,  30,000;  Canada,  7500; 
Nova  Scotia,  350 ;  New  Bninswick,  600 ;  Bremen,  5000 ;  and  for 
Prussia,  3000.    All  these  letters  are  returned  unopened. 


Cuba. — We  hear  of  much  internal  commotion  in  the  island. 


Insane. — A  late  report  of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  says 
that  there  are  now  in  the  custody  of  the  institutions  of  that  State, 
1168  insane  persons,  of  whom  561  are  in  one  hospital. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  thia  city,  by  Her.  Edvmxd  Beecher,  Mr.  William  W.  Chipman  to  MisB 
EUcn  M.  Redtic'ld. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Winkley,  Mr.  Charle«  G.  Crosby  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Francis,  sec- 
ond daughter  of  Gborge  A.  Wilkins,  Esq. 

By  Uev.  Mr.  Stre«ter,  Mr.  John  C.  Martin,  of  Fall  River,  to  Miss  Joha 
Tauglian- 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  Mr.  Thomas  Ball  to  Ellen  L.,  dauehUir  of  Daniel  ^Vild, 
Esq.,  all  of  Boston. 

At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Newell,  J.  Andrew  Henshaw  to  Miss  C^joline 
Hastings. 

At  Jamaica  Plain,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Quint,  Mr.  Thomas  Kendall  to  Miss  Sarah 
Donifion . 

At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  3Ir.  Maltby,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Parsons  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Cain,  all  of  Taunton. 

At  Weston,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Field  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Whito 

At  North  Easton,  by  Joseph  Barrows,  Esq.,  Mr.  IlannibaV  WelLf  to  Miss  S» 
rah  F.  Can*. 

At  Lakeville,  by  Reuben  Hafford,  Esq.,  Mr.  William  T.  Jenncy  to  Miss  Mary 
E.  Concdy. 

At  Porthind,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Chickering,  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Osbom,  of  Boston,  to 
Miss  Mary  C,  Hos.sack. 

At  SLftten  Island,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Crocker,  I.  Senter  Crocker,  M.D.,  to  Hopaie 
Swan,  daughter  of  the  late  Williani  Sullivan,  of  Boston. 

In  thia  city,  Mrs.  Molly  Sleeper,  71;  Mrs.  Charlotte  S.  Canterbury,  68; 
Samuel  II.  B.,  only  son  of  Dr.  Jonathan  I>epnard,  of  Sandwich,  18;  ffliaa  Lu- 
thera  Adeline,  daughter  of  William  and  Betsey  U.  Shaw,  of  Milford,  N.  H., 
17;  Mr«,  Eliaibcth  Alden,  81;  Mr.  William  EUisou,  46;  Miss  France*  3. 
Allen,  38;  Sir.  John  C.  Pickett.  51. 

At  Churlestown,  Mrs.  Ruth  Rockingham,  73. 

At  North  We>Tnouth,  Mr.  JosLih  White,  57. 

At  Bist  Lexington.  Anna  A.,  daughter  of  Sir.  J.  Steams,  14. 

At  Taunton,  Ale-ster  0.,  son  of  Mr.  George  U.  Fairbiinks,  G  months- 

At  Wat^Ttown,  Franklin  H.,  son  of  Mr.  Minim  and  Mrs.  Eliza  Cooper. 

At  Gloucester.  Hon.  Israel  'IVask,  89. 

At  Worceflter,  Henry  W.,  son  ofMr.  Waldo  Flagg,  5  years. 

At  Northborough,  Mr,  Wintlirop  A.  Hunt,  27. 

At  Shrewsbury,  Mrs.  Mary  Pratt,  44. 

At  New  Bedford.  Mr.  Paul  Howlaud,  76. 

At  Niintucket,  Mary  Burdett,  daughter  of  Mr.  David  Folger,  21  months. 

At  Gill,  Rev.  Jo.si:ih  W.  Caunon,  70. 

At  PittsOeld,  Mrs.  Jlary  R.  lugcrHoll,  32. 

At  Portland,  Me.,  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Diivia,  fonnorly  of  Boston,  21. 

At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  William  C.  Whiting,  22,  formerly  of  Worcester,  Maas. 

At  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Mr.  William  U.  BatcUeldcr,  formerly  of  Salem,  Mass., 
aged  24  years. 
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[T\'ritten  for  Glcason's  Pictorial.] 
A  SERENADE. 

Br  MATOai.V  M.   BALLOD. 

The  dews  are  falling  sweetly, 

Sweetly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  moon  is  shining  brightly, 

Brightly,  love,  on  me ; 
The  stare  are  softly  beaming, 

Beaming  from  above ; 
This  fairy  hour  is  teeming, 

Teeming  rich  with  lovo. 

Soft  arc  the  dews  distilling. 

Distilling  from  the  flowers. 
Fragrance  which  is  filling, 

Filling  moon-lit  bowers. 
Tairy  Bprites  are  dancing, 

Dancing  on  tho  sward, 
Spirits  bright  seem  glancing, 

Glancing  heavenward. 

Then  look  forth,  dearest,  smiling, 

Smihng  sweet  on  me, 
With  tenderness  beguiling. 

As  the  moon  npon  tho  lea. 
0,  bo  not  more  bard-hearted 

Than  yonder  stars  so  bright, 
'Tis  long,  love,  since  we  parted, 

0,  look  ye  forth  to-night. 


[Written  for  Glvason's  Pictorial.] 

ELDORADO. 

Ko.  vn. 


BY     THOMAS     BULFINOH, 

RiLEion's  first  voyage  disappointed  every  one  but  himself.  Ho 
pretended  to  have  obtained  satisfactoiy  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  Eldorado,  and  information  of  the  place  -where  it  was  ;  also  proof 
of  the  existence  of  mines  of  gold ;  and  to  have  conciliated  tho 
good-will  of  the  natives  and  secured  their  co-operation  mth  him 
in  any  future  attempt.  But  he  had  brought  home  no  gold ;  the 
shining  stones  which  his  followers  had  abundantly  supplied  tbera- 
selves  with  were  found  to  be  worthless ;  and  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  native  sovereignty  as  far  advanced  in 
civilization  and  refinement  as  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  the 
conquest  of  which  would  reflect  as  much  glory  upon  the  English 
name  as  the  achievements  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro  had  upon  that  of 
Spain.  Kaleigh's  boastful  representations  therefore  failed  of  effect. 
None  of  his  countqincn  were  inclined  to  join  with  liim  in  a  further 
prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  subject  was  dropped  for  tlie 
time. 

Raleigh  was  soon  restored  to  favor  and  employed  in  the  naval 
expeditions  against  Spain,  wliieh  took  place  at  this  time.  He 
greatly  distinguished  Iiimself  on  several  occasions,  and  was  in 
hio-h  favor  with  Queen  Elizabeth  till  her  death ; — but  with  the 
succession  of  James  his  fortunes  fell.  He  was  accused  (whether 
justlv  or  not  is  still  doubtful),  of  being  concerned  in  treasonable 
plots. against  the  king,  and  was  brouglit  to  trial,  found  guilty,  and 
committed  prisoner  to  tho  Tower,  to  await  the  execution  of  his 
sentence. 

Raleigh,  T\-ithdra\vn  from  active  labors  by  his  imprisonment,  was 
not  idle.  He  turned  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and  with  many  minor 
pieces,  in  prose  and  verse,  executed  his  greatest  work,  "  The  His- 
tory of  the  "World  ;" — a  project  of  such  vast  extent  that  the  bare 
idea  of  his  undertaking  it  excites  our  admiration.  As  an  author 
he  stands  on  an  eminence  as  high  as  that  which  ho  obtained  in 
other  paths.  Hurao  says  "  he  is  the  best  model  of  our  ancient 
style,"  and  ILallara  confirms  the  judgment.  His  imprisonment 
lasted  thirteen  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he  had  in- 
fluence to  have  his  sentence  so  far  remitted  as  to  allow  him  to  go 
on  a  second  expedition  in  search  of  Eldorado.  Twenty  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  former  expedition,  and  the  present  was  of  a 
magnitude  more  like  a  national  enterprise  than  a  private  one. 
Sir  Walter's  own  ship,  the  Destiny,  carried  36  guns  and  200  men. 
There  were  six  other  vessels  carrying  from  twenty-five  guns  to 
three  each.  Raleigh  embarked  all  his  means  in  this  expedition. 
His  eldest  son  commanded  one  of  the  ships,  and  eighty  of  his 
companions  were  geutlemou  volunteers  and  adventurers,  many  of 
them  his  relations. 

Those  who  have  thoughtfully  considered  Raleigh's  career  have 
seen  reason  to  doubt  whether  ho  really  believed  the  stories  which 
ho  was  so  anxious  to  impress  upon  others.  They  have  thought 
it  more  likely  that  his  real  object  was  to  enmlate  the  fame  of  Cor- 
tez and  PizaiTO,  and  to  dispossess  Spain  of  some  jioition  of  Iier 
conquests  in  Soutli  America  and  ti-ansfer  them  to  his  own  coun- 
try. This  latter  oliji-ct  was  admissible,  at  the  time  of  his  first  ex- 
pctlition,  because  Spain  and  England  were  then  at  war;  but  was 
not  so,  on  the  second,  as  the  two  nations  were  then  at  peace. 
But  Raleigh  had  reason  to  think  that  if  he  could  succeed  in  his 
object  thero  was  no  danger  of  hii  being  called  to  very  strict  ac- 
count respecting  his  measures. 

He  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Guiana  on  the  12th  November,  1C17, 
having  had  a  long  and  disastrous  voyage.  One  ship  had  left  him 
and  returned  home,  another  had  foundered,  forty-^vo  of  his  men 
had  died,  many  were  suffering  from  sickness,  and  Iiimself  among 
the  number.  But  he  found  the  Indians  friendly,  and  not  for"-etful 
of  his  former  visit.  He  writes  to  his  wife,  "  To  tell  vou  that  I 
might  be  here  king  of  the  country  were  a  vanity  ;  but  my  name 
bath  still  lived  among  them  hero.  They  feed  me  with  fresh  meat 
and  all  that  the  country  yields.     AU  ofler  to  obey  me." 


Being  too  feeble  from  sickness  to  go  himself,  he  sent  forward 
an  expedition  under  Captain  Keymis  to  enter  tho  Orinoco  and 
take  possession  of  the  mines.  Eive  companies  of  fift}'  men  each, 
in  five  shallops,  composed  the  expedition,  Raleigh  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  vessels  repairing  to  Trinidad  to  await  the  result. 

Since  Raleigh's  former  expedition  the  Spaniai'ds  had  made  a 
settlement  upon  the  main  land,  and  founded  a  town  to  which  thoy 
gave  the  name  of  St.  Thomas.  The  governor  resided  there,  and 
thero  were  in  all  about  five  hundred  inhabitants.  On  the  twelfth 
of  January  the  English  flotilla  reached  a  part  of  the  river  twelve 
leagues  from  St.  Thomas,  and  an  Intlian  fisherman  carried  the 
alarm  to  that  place.  The  governor,  Palamcque,  mustered  imme- 
diately the  little  force  which  he  had  at  hand.  This  consisted  of 
fifty-seven  men  only.  Messengers  were  sent  to  summon  those 
men  who  were  at  their  farms,  and  two  horsemen  were  sent  out  to 
watch  the  invaders'  movements. 

At  eleven  in  the  forenoon  the  vessels  anchored  about  a  league 
from  the  town.  The  men  landed,  and  the  scouts  hastened  back  mth 
tho  intelligence.  A  Spanish  officer  with  ten  men  was  placed  in  am- 
bush near  the  city.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  direction 
which  the  English  were  taking,  he  cut  a  match-cord  in  pieces, 
which  he  lighted  at  dark  and  placed  at  intei-vals  where  they  might 
deceive  the  invaders,  by  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  greater 
force.  The  first  discharge  was  from  two  pieces  of  cannon  against 
the  boats.  The  Spaniard  with  his  little  band  then  opened  his  fire 
upon  the  troops,  and  kept  it  up  from  the  bushes  as  he  retued  be- 
fore them.  This  skirmishing  continued  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
till  he  had  fallen  back  to  the  place  where  the  governor  and  his  people 
were  drawn  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  city,  to  make  a  stand.  It 
was  now  nine  at  night.  Raleigh  says,  in  his  account  of  the  action, 
that  some  of  the  English,  at  the  first  charge,  began  to  pause  and 
recoil  shamefully ;  whereupon  his  son,  not  tanying  for  any  mus- 
keteers, ran  up  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  pikemen,  and  received 
a  shot  wound.  Pressing  then  upon  a  Spanish  captain  with  his 
sword,  the  Spaniard  taking  the  small  end  of  his  musket  in  his 
hand,  struck  him  on  the  head  with  the  stock  and  felled  him.  His 
last  words  were,  "Lord  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  prosper  the  en- 
terprise," and  his  death  was  instantly  avenged  by  his  sergeant, 
who  thrust  the  Spaniard  through  witli  his  halbert.  In  the  heat 
of  the  fight  and  in  the  confusion  which  the  darkness  occasioned, 
the  Spanish  commander  was  separated  from  his  people  and  slain. 
The  Spaniards  however  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  ground, 
and  betaking  themselves  to  the  houses,  they  fired  from  them  on 
the  English  and  killed  many,  till  the  assailants  set  fire  to  the 
houses,  thus  depriving  tliemselves  of  that  booty  which  was  their 
main  object.  The  English  were  now  masters  of  the  place,  the 
remainder  of  the  defendants,  with  the  women  and  children,  under 
the  command  of  Grados,  the  officer  who  had  deported  himself  so 
well  in  the  first  ambush,  effecting  their  escape  across  the  river. 
Grados  stationed  them  at  a  place,  about  ten  miles  distant  from  tho 
town,  where  a  few  slight  huts  were  erected  for  the  women  and 
children. 

The  captors  searched  in  vain  for  gold  in  the  city.  But  they 
had  an  idea  that  tliere  was  a  rich  gold  mine  a  short  distance  up 
the  river.  Accordingly  two  launches,  with  twenty  or  thu-ty  men 
in.  each,  were  dispatched  up  the  Orinoco.  They  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  which  led  to  the  place  where  Grados  had  hut- 
ted the  women  and  children,  and  the  largest  of  the  launches  was 
about  to  enter,  when  Grados,  who  had  posted  nine  of  the  invalids 
in  ambush  there,  with  about  as  many  Indian  bow^nen,  fired  upon 
them  so  unexpectedly  and  with  such  good  aim,  that  only  one  of 
the  crew  is  said  to  have  escaped  unhurt.  Tlie  other  launch  also 
suffered  some  loss.  Three  days  after,  three  launches  were  sent 
to  take  vengeance  for  this  defeat ;  but  Grados  had  removed  his 
charge  some  two  leagues  into  the  country,  and  these  vessels  went 
up  the  river  about  a  hundred  leagues,  treating  -with,  tho  Indians, 
to  whom  they  made  presents  and  larger  promises,  and  after 
eighteen  or  twenty  days  returned,  having  effected  nothing  of 
importance. 

Tho  English  had  now  been  four  weeks  in  the  city,  annoyed  by 
tho  Spaniards  and  Indians,  and  losing  many  of  tlieir  men,  cut  off 
in  tlieir  foraging  excursions  by  ambushes.  After  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  discover  the  mine,  no  farther  eflbrt  was  made  for  that 
purpose,  lvt!\  mis  alleging  in  his  excuse  that  "the  Spaniards,  be- 
ing gone  off  in  a  whole  body  lay  in  the  woods  between  the  mine 
and  us,  and  it  was  impossible  except  they  had  been  beaten  out  of 
the  countiy  to  pass  up  the  woods  and  craggy  hills  without  the  loss 
of  the  commanders,  without  whom  the  rest  would  easily  be  cut  to 
pieces."  The  English  accordingly  retreated  from  the  city,  setting 
fire  to  the  few  houses  tliat  remained,  and  promising  the  Indians, 
as  they  went,  that  they  would  return  next  year,  and  complete  tho 
destruction  of  the  Spaniards.  ' 

Raleigh  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  Keymis's  excuses  for 
his  failure  to  discover  the  mine,  and  reproaclicd  him  with  so  much 
severity  that  Keymis  after  tlie  interview,  retired  to  his  cabin  and 
shot  himself  through  the  heart. 

"When  Raleigh  an-ivcd  in  England  he  found  that  the  tidings  of 
his  attack  on  the  Spaniards,  and  the  utter  failure  of  his  expedition, 
had  reached  there  before  him.  The  Spanish  ambassador  was 
clamorous  for  punishment  on  wliat  he  called  a  piratical  proceed- 
ing ;  and  tlic  king  and  the  nation  who  might  have  pardoned  a 
successful  adventurer  Iiad  no  indulgence  to  extend  to  one  so  much 
the  reverse.  Finding  a  proclamation  had  been  issued  for  his  ar- 
rest, Raleigh  endeavored  to  escape  to  Prance,  but  was  taken  in 
the  attempt,  and  committed  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  He  had 
powerful  friends,  and  strong  efforts  were  made  to  save  his  life ; 
but-all  availed  not,  and  on  the  tivcnty-ninth  of  October,  1618,  foui- 
months  after  his  arrival,  he  was  beheaded  on  the  scaffold. 

The  fate  of  Raleigh  caused  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  excite  emotion.     Tho  poet  Thomson  in  lua 


"  Summer  "  finely  alludes   to  the  various  circumstancGS  of  his 

history,  which  wo  have  briefly  recorded  : 

" But  who  cfin  speak 

The  numerouB  worthies  of  the  'Maiden  reign?' 

In  Italeigb  mark  their  every  glory  mixed; 

llalcigh,  the  scourge  of  Spain,  whose  breast  with  all 

The  sage,  the  patriot  and  the  hero  burned ; 

Nor  sunk  his  vigor  when  a  coward  reign 

■The  warrior  fettered,  and  at  last  resigned 

To  glut  the  vengeance  of  a  vanquished  foe. 

Then  active  still  and  unrestrained,  bis  mind 

Explored  the  vast  extent  of  ages  past, 

And  with  his  prison  hours  enriched  tho  world; 

Yet  found  no  times  in  all  the  long  research 

So  glorious  or  so  base  as  those"  he  proved, 

In  which  he  conquered  and  in  which  ho  bled." 


[Gathered  for  Glcason's  Pictorial.] 
DAILY  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST, 


BY  BEK  :   PERLEV  POOEE. 

[The  following  daily  record  of  past  events  will  be  continued  from  week  to  week ; 
exhibiting  a  schedule  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  tho  history  of  the  past; 
with  tiucb  date  and  duta  as  will  interest  and  Instruct.] 

OCTOBER     TWENTY-SECOND. 

1789. — Silas  Deane,  a  Revolutionary  diplomatist,  died  in  Eng- 
land, in  distress. 

1814. — The  French  press  shackled  by  the  restored  Bourbons. 

1846. — Steamship  "  Great  Britain  "  ran  aground  and  was 
wrecked. 

OCTOBER    TWENTY-THIED. 

1750. — Gen.  Thomas  Pinekney  bom  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
175S.— Gen.  Philip  Schnyler  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 
1773. — Lord  Jeffrey,  reviewer  and  jurist,  born  at  Edinburgh. 
1812. — Mallet's  conspiracy  against  Napoleon  discovered. 
1844. — 60  lives  lost  by  the  explosion  of  the  "  Lucy  Walker," 
on  the  Mississippi. 

OCTOBER    TWENTT-FOTJRTn. 

1621. — ^First  French  child  born  at  Quebec  christened. 

1812. — Desperate  retreating  conflict  between  the  French  and 
Russians. 

1838. — Joseph  Lancaster,  English  friend  of  education,  died  at 
New  York. 

1842. — Destructive  storm  on  the  island  of  Madeira. 

1844. — John  Do  Camp,  "Washington's  express  rider,  died  at 
New  York,  aged  84. 

OCTOBER   TWENTY-FIFTH. 

1415. — Enghsh  and  French  fought  at  Agincourt. 
1760. — George  II.  of  Great  Britain  died. 
1795, — J.  P.  Kennedy,  author  and  statesman,  bom  at  Baltimore. 
1812. — "  Macedonian"  captured  by  the  "  United  States,"  Capt. 
Decatur. 

1848. — Cochituato  Water  Celebration  at  Boston. 

OCTOBER   TWENTY-SIXTH. 

1806. — ^Napoleon's  triumphant  entry  into  Berlin. 
1813. — Americans  repulsed  at  Chateangay,  Canada. 
1845. — The  Dominicans  captured  Laxaron  fortress,  Hayti. 
1846. — Tobasco  bombaided  by  Commodore  PeiTy. 

OCTOBER    TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

1789. — Washington  honored  by  Harvard  College,  Cambridge. 
1795. — Treaty  between  United  States   and   Spain,  bounding 
Florida. 

1848. — Vienna  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Imperialists. 
1851.— Smith  O'Brien  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston. 

OCTOBER   TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

900.— Alfred  the  Great,  of  England,  died. 

1704. — John  Loeke,  Christian  philosopher,  died,  aged  72. 

1805. — Massena  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Verona. 

181S. — Mi-s.  John  Adams  died,  aged  74. 

1838. — 700  ai'med  Mormons  sm*rendcr  to  3000  Missouri  militia 
men. 

1844. — Queen  Victoria  opened  the  new  Royal  Exchange, 
London. 

4    -^mtu.    ►  -—      — _  — 

liADIES  RIDIKG  SIDEWAYS. 

The  honor  of  the  intro'duction  of  ladies  riding  sideways  in  Eng- 
land, is  attributed  to  Anna  of  Bohemia,  consort  of  liichai-d  II. 
She  it  was  (according  to  Stowc)  that  originally  showed  the  wo- 
men of  this  country  how  gracefully  and  conveniently  they  might 
ride  on  horseback  sideways.  Another  old  historian,  enumerating 
the  new  fashions  of  Richard  tho  Second's  reign,  observes  :  "Like- 
\vise  noble  ladies  then  used  high  heads,  and  corsets,  and  robes 
with  long  trains,  and  seats  on  side  saddles  on  tlieir  horses,  by  the 
example  of  tho  respectable  Queen  Anna,  daughter  of  the  ICing 
of  Bavaria,  who  first  introduced  the  custom  into  the  kingdom  ; 
for  before,  women  of  every  rank  rode  as  men."  In  the  beauti- 
ful illustrative  picture  of  Cliaucer's  Canterbury  Pilgrims,  Stot- 
hard  appears  to  have  committed  an  anachronism  in  placing  the 
most  conspicuous  female  chaiacter  of  his  fine  composition  side-- 
ways  on  her  steed.  That  the  lady  should  have  been  depicted 
riding  in  the  male  fashion,  might,  it  strikes  us,  have  been  in- 
ferred without  any  historiail  reseai'ch  on  tho  subject,  from  the 
poet's  describing  her  as  having  on  her  feet,  "  a  pair  of  spnrres- 
sharpe." — Ijiudon  Globe. 

THE  SOCIAIi  CHARACTER  OF  INDUSTRY. 

Industry  is  essentially  social.  No  man  can  improve  either  him- 
self or  his  neighbor,  without  neighborly  help,  and  to  better  the 
world  is  to  set  the  world  to  work  together.  Every  useful  inven- 
tion has  been  carried  out  and  perfected  by  the  co-operation  of 
many  minds,  or  by  the  successive  applications  of  varied  genius  to 
the  same  object  age  after  age.  The  mechanic  must  aid  the  phi- 
losopher, or  he  must  stand  still  in  his  demon sti-ations ;  and  the 
philosopher  must  aid  the  mechanic,  or  he  mil  work  and  work 
without  wisdom.  The  astronomer  needs  the  telescope,  and  the 
chemist  his  material  and  apparatus.  The  sciences  hang  on  the 
arts,  and  the  arts  on  the  sciences.  But  without  the  philosophy  from 
heaven,  neither  art  nor  science  would  look  off  the  earth,  and  in- 
dustry would  die  a  natural  death  and  rise  no  more  ;  for  religion 
alone  is  the  living  spirit  of  human  sociality  and  power. — Exchange. 
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EDlTORIAIi  MiXANGE. 

Physicians  rarely  take  medicine,  law}-ers  seldom  go  to  law,  and 
ministers  steer  clear  of  other  parsons'  churches.  Editors,  however, 

read  all  the  papei-s  they  can  get  hold  of.      Enough  said. Tho 

performances  of  a  new  repeating  pistol,  patented  by  Messi-s.  Dean 
and  Adams,  were  tested  recently  at  Woolwich,  England,  when 
one  thousand  successive  shots  were  fired  from  one  baiTel,  without 
cleaning,  oiling  or  olhenvise  regulating,  until  the  whole  series  was 
completed,  and  without  a  single  missfire  or  the  slightest  derange- 
ment.   A  man  near  Worcester,  Mass.,  having  a  house,  but  not 

ground  enough  for  a  gaixlen,  contrives  to  grow  pumpkins  upon  the 

roof  of  his  house. The  new  bridge  to  Cambridge  will  be  a 

model  avenue.  It  will  cost  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars ; 
tho  accumulated  fond  for  its  payment  was  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
It  is  supposed  that  in  four.ycai"s  the  bridge  between  Boston  and 
Cambridge  will  be  free.  ■ ■  The  product  of  wheat  in  Dodge  coun- 
ty, ATisconsin,  this  year,  amounts  to  1 ,000,000  bushels. There 

is  a  large  and  fertile  space  in  every  life,  in  which  might  be  planted 
the  oaks  and  fruit-trees  of  enlightened  principle  and  virtuous  hab- 
it, which,  gromug  up,  would  yield  to  our  old  age  an  enjo^Tnent,  a 

glory  and  a  shade. Of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 

paupers  in  the  United  States,  sixty-eight  thousand  are  foreigners, 

and  sixty-six  thousand  natives. The  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Globe 

understands  that  the  Messrs.  WiUard  intend  removing  the  present 
building  at  Old  Point  Comfort  and  erecting  a  magnificent  hotel  ou 

its  site,  which  will  be  ready  by  the  next  season. The  Boston 

Transcript  has  the  following  paragraph,  addressed  to  the  curious 
in  genealogy  :  "  If  you  have  no  distinct  idea  of  your  ancestors, 
their  habits,  character,  principles  and  occupations,  get  nominated 
for  some  prominent  office,  and  the  opposite  prints  will  give  you 
your  genealogy  to  the  furthest  remove.      They  will  tell  you  what 

your  great  grandfather  preferred  for  dinner." The  Dubuque 

Henild,  noticing  that  the  codfisheiy  of  Miissachnsetts  is  produc- 
tive this  season,  wants  dealers  in  the  article  to  send  the  commod- 
ity out  west. Mr.  Simeon  Hicks,  of  Sunderland,  Vermont, 

tho  only  survivor  of  the  battle  of  Bennington,  was  ninety-nine 
years  old  on  the  22d  of  August.  For  the  last  t^vo  years  he  has 
slept  twenty-two  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day,  requir- 
ing to  be  roused  for  meals. A  copious  shower  of  salt  water 

lately  astonished  the  people  of  Salem,  111.  It  was  seasonahle,  at 
least.  • -The  citizens  of  Rome,  Ga.,  with  a  few  individual  ex- 
ceptions, have  signed  a  petition  praying  the  council  to  tax  city 
property  sufBcient  to  raise  the  amount  of  5100,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  to  the  Alabama  line,  in  the  direction  of 

Jacksonville,  Ala.  • The  number  of  bushels  of  grain  consumed 

in  tho  distilleries  of  the  United  States  in  a  year  counts  up  to  sev- 
enteen millions.     This  waste  of  grain  is  lamentable,  hut  the  other 

attending  evils  are  far  more  to   be  dreaded. In   Savannah, 

lately,  the  last  blood  kin  of  George  Whitefield,  the  eminent  divine, 
who  came  out  with  Oglethorpe,  "  was  followed  from  a  garret  to 

the  grave." A  rash  and  somewhat  deluded  young  man  has 

threatened  to  apply  the  Maine  Law  to  his  sweetheart,  she  intoxi- 
cates him  so  !  Perhaps  the  marriage  law  would  be  more  effec- 
tual.   A  Mr.  Blaxton  has  two  bets — one  for  S4000  and  another 

for  S500 — that  he  would  ride  from  San  Francisco  to  Independence, 
Missouri,  in  twelve  days.  He  is  to  perfonn  the  first  three  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  journey  with  a  horse  and  buggy. A  slave 

belonging  to  Dr.  Mercer,  of  Ifew  Orleans,  fell  out  of  a  window  in 
the  fifth  story  of  Julien's  hotel.  New  York,  and  dashed  the  life 

out  of  him.     He  had  retired  drunk. A  drunken  man,  named 

Welch  was  killed  by  faUing  into  a  well  at  DeKalb,  Kemper  coun- 
ty. Miss.,  o|i  Tuesday  the  13th  of  October. Professor  Morse 

is  said  to  have  discovered  the  skeleton  of  a  mastodon,  near 
Ponghkeepsie,  and  is  now  at  work  excavating  it.  It  is  spoken  of 
as  the  most  perfect  specimen  ever  yet  found.  The  bones  are  par- 
tially petrified. John  N.  Genin,  who  purchased  tlie  first  Jenny 

Lind  ticket  in  this  country,  has  been  nominated  as  an  independent 

candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  Gotham. Samuel  Head,  an 

old  gentleman,  seventy-two  years  of  age,  while  at  work  in  a  mill 
at  Hookset,  X.  H.,  fell  upon  a  saw  and  was  so  badly  injured  that 

he  died  in  a  short  time. On  the  third  of  Julylasfr,  as  Mr. 

Madison  White,  a  former  citizen  of  Calais,  Me.,  was  crossmg  the 
plains  from  Texas  to  California,  with  a  drove  of  cattle,  he  was 
shot  with  arrows  by  the  Indians,  and  died  in  a  few  houi-s. 


iDagsibe  ©atljeringsj. 


Compensation  foe.  the  Scmaier's  Dkocght. — We  have 
no  donht  that  tho  long  continued  drought  will  result  in  the  utter 
extermination  of  myriads  of  insects,  worms,  aninaalcuIiE,  etc., 
throughout  extensive  sections  of  the  Union,  which  have  hitherto 
proved  highly  detiimental  to  our  valuable  crops.  A  Southern 
paper  says  that  the  joint  worm  has  been  annihilated  in  many 
■  wheat  fields,  having  become  dried  to  powder  before  arriving  at 
maturity  and  shedding  their  pestiferous  brood  for  another  season's 
ravages.  This  is  one  way  that  our  farmers  may  be  compensated 
for  their  crops. 


The  World's  Clock  SL*.kers. — We  see  it  stated  that  Con- 
necticut alone  has  twenty-eight  manufactories,  with  a  capital  of 
over  51,000,000,  and  turns  out  annually  near  1,000,000  of  clocks. 
England  takes  one-fourth  of  these  clocks.  The  Yankees  beat  all 
nations  on  time-pieces. 


Glad  to  hear  it  ! — A  private  letter  from  Laporte,  Ind., 
says  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  wheat  and  com  crops  of 
that  vicinity — that  it  has  not  been  injured  by  tho  drought,  and 
that  they  are  sending  eastward  60,000  bushels  a  day. 


Tho  amount  of  emigration  from  Virginia,  this  fall  to  tho  iforth- 
Western  States,  is  said  to  be  very  great. 

A  few  days  since,  a  man  crossed  the  Mississippi,  at  the  town 
of  Chester,  111.,  by  smmming,  for  the  sake  of  saving  five  cents 
ferriage  ! 

Tho  New  Tork  Mirror  says  that  half  the  people  who  bum  an- 
thracite coal,  waste  half  its  healing  power.  By  burning  it  too  fast, 
a  great  portion  of  the  heat  escapes,  and  especially  by  kindling  it 
too  rapidly,  there  is  enormous  waste. 

Tho  rains  have  so  improved  the  pastures  that  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  the  fanners  making  much  of  a  drain  upon  their  Avinter  stock 
for  fall  feed.  Exchanges  from  all  sections  speak  encouragingly  of 
tho  prospects  of  the  late  crops. 

The  old  Lutheran  church  in  Winchester,  Va.,  lately  destroyed 
by  fire,  was  built  in  the  year  1764.  It  was  occupied  dui'ing  tho 
revolution  by  British  Hessian  prisoners,  and  was  one  of  the  old 
relics  which  everybody  desired  to  see  preserved 

During  the  height  of  tho  yellow  fever  at  Savannah,  a  standing 
order  was  sent  by  the  mayor  to  Macon,  for  five  hundred  loaves  of 
bread  per  day,  as  a  business  trajisaction,  but  Macon  supplied  tho 
bread,  i-epudiated  the  business  iransaciion,  and  utterly  refused  all 
payment. 

Samuel  Jones,  of  Somerset  county,  Maryland,  has  made  this 
yeai"  S1800  from  his  farm  of  seventy  acres.  Amongst  his  receipts 
were  S180  for  rose  water,  mint  water  and  peach  water,  and  S200 
from  ice,  sti-awbenies,  butter,  milk,  cream  and  soap.  His  wheat 
crop  realized  S593  :  hjs  com  S350,  and  his  potatoes  S200. 

The  Philadelphia  North  American  says  that  on  Tuesday  the 
3d  inst.,  between  twenty  and  thirty  calves  were  placed  on  a  car  at 
Pottsville,  for  the  purpose  of  being  brought  to  Philadelphia. 
The  crowded  car  was  shut  up  closely,  and  was  not  opened  again 
till  Wednesday  morning,  when  the  whole  of  the  animals  were 
found  dead. 

A  new  railroad  watchman  on  the  Columbus  and  Zenia  road  the 
other  night,  gromng  sleepy,  thought  he  would  take  a  nap,  and  to 
make  sui'C  of  hearing  the  train  when  it  should  come  along,  he 
laid  his  head  ou  the  rail.  Failing  to  hear  the  cars,  he  was  struck 
by  the  cowcatcher  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  thrown  off  the  track, 
and  nearly  killed. 

A  large  number  of  foreignei-s,  it  is  said,  are  returning  to  Eu- 
rope. Since  the  first  of  last  August,  the  whole  number  of  emi- 
grants who  have  left  New  York  is  estimated  at  six  thousand,  or 
between  ten  and  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  total  amount  of  emigrar 
tion  into  this  country  during  the  same  time,  Emigratiou,  partic- 
ularly from  Ireland,  is  rapidly  decreasing. 

The  new  counterfeit  quarter  dollars  which  have  been  recently 
put  in  circulation,  are  said  to  be  made  of  zinc  or  other  bright 
metal  so  as  to  resemble  exactly  the  genuine  coin,  in  shape  and 
size,  and  then  galvanized  with  pure  silver.  They  are  dated  1853, 
are  ten  grains  lighter  than  the  genuine,  and  are  so  brittle  that 
they  may  readily  be  broken  by  a  blow  fi-om  a  hammer. 

The  oldest  church  now  existing  in  tho  United  States,  is  one 
near  Smithfield,  Isle  of  Wight  county,  Va.  It  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Cbai'les  I.,  between  the  years  1630  and  1635.  The  bricks, 
lime  and  timber  were  imported  from  England.  The  timber  is 
English  oak,  and  was  framed  in  England.  The  structure  is  of 
brick,  erected  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  The  mortar  has 
become  so  hardened  that  it  will  strike  fi.r6  in  collision  mth  steel. 


Sanlis  of  ©olir. 


A  oooD   Investmext. — Judging  from  the  high  cost  of  pro- 
visions, ahares  that  pay  the  greatest  dividend  are  ploughshares. 


JTor^ian   Ikms. 


....  Dislike  what  dcsciwes  it,  but  never  hate ;  for  that  is  of  the 
nature  of  malice,  which  is  applied  to  persons,  not  things. — Pen. 

....  Whether  young  or  old,  think  it  neither  too  soon,  nor  too 
late,  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  your  past  life  ;  and  consider  what 
you  would  do,  if  what  you  have  done  were  to  be  done  again. — Pen. 

....  It  is  harder  to  avoid  censure  than  to  gain  applause ;  for 
this  may  be  done  by  one  great  or  wise  action  in  an  age.  But  to  es- 
cape censure,  a  man  must  pass  his  whole  life  without  saying  or 
doing  one  ill  or  foolish  thing. — Same. 

....  The  common  people  ai-e  but  ill  judges  of  a  man's  merits ; 
they  are  slaves  to  fame,  and  their  eyes  are  dazzled  wth  the  pomp 
of  titles  and  large  retinue.  No  wonder,  then,  that  they  bestow 
their  honors  on  those  who  least  deserve  them. — Horace. 

A  virtuous  and  well  disposed  person  is  like  good  metal — 

the  more  he  is  fired,  the  more  he  is  fined ;  the  more  he  is  opposed, 
the  more  he  is  approved.  Wrongs  may  well  try  him,  and  touch 
him,  but  they  cannot  imprint  ou  him  any  false  stamp. — Richelieu. 

....  The  most  tolerable  sort  of  revenge  is  for  those  wrongs 
which  there  is  no  law  to  remedy.  But  then  let  a  man  take  heed 
that  the  revenge  bo  such  as  there  is  no  law  to  punish ;  else  a 
man's  enemy  is  still  beforehand,  and  is  two  for  one. — Lord  Bacon. 

....  Some  people  arc  all  quality ;  you  would  think  they  were 
made  up  of  nothing  but  title  and  genealogy.  The  stamp  of  dig- 
nity defaces  in  them  the  very  character  of  humanity ;  and  trans- 
ports them  to  such  a  degree  of  haughtiness,  that  they  reckon  it 
below  themselves  to  exercise  either  good  nature  or  good  manners. 
— L'Estrange, 


Statistics  show  that  France  manufactures  700,000,000  friction 
matches  per  day. 

A  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dutch  province  Zee- 
land  are  preparing  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States. 

The  average  weight  of  the  mails  despatched  from  London  every 
evening  is  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  tons.  The  newspapers 
and  the  bags  weigh  twelve  tons  five  hundred  weight. 

The  English  papers  are  severe  upon  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at 
Eldad,  who  recently  inflicted  the  penance  of  describing  a  cross  on 
the  floor  with  the  tongue,  which  is  said  to  bo  a  most  cruel  chas- 
tisement. 

Letters  from  Paris  say  that  at  Dieppe,  the  last  summer,  all  the 
equipages,  of  nobility  and  others,  were  eclipsed  by  the  four-horse 
tum-out  of  the  American  families  Corbyn  and  Eidgway,  from  Phil- 
adelphia. 

The  street  sweepers  in  aristocratic  Belgravia,  tlie  lordly  region 
of  London,  have  organized  themselves  into  an  independent  body, 
and  permit  no  one  to  isield  the  broom  in  that  region  without  the 
sanction  of  the  "trustees." 

A  regular  manufacture  of  Egyptian  antiquities  goes  on  at  Bir- 
mingham. They  are  exported  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  sold 
at  a  profit  by  the  Arabs  to  incautious  travellers.  Malay  Kreeses 
are  also  manufacmred,  which  are  sold  as  the  "genuine  article  "to 
the  unwary  voyager  at  Pinang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore. 

The  orphan  children  of  Mr.  and  Sirs.  IMacsweeney  recovered 
325,000  damages  against  the  L-ish  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Eailway  Company,  in  an  assize  court  latel}',  for  the  loss  of  their 
parents.  The  same  company  have  been  ah-eady  mulcted  to  the 
extent  of  about  5400,000  on  account  of  this  one  accident. 

A  large  number  of  persons  in  South  Wales  have  left,  and  oth- 
ers ai-e  still  preparing  to  follow,  for  the  Mormonito  settlements  in 
North  America.  These  persons  are  principally  from  the  counties 
of  Carmarthen  and  Glamorgan,  and  many  have  given  up  a  com- 
fortable home  and  subsistence,  in  order  to  seek  theii"  paradise  on 
the  banks  of  the  Salt  Lake. 

A  Windsor  correspondent  of  the  London  papers  writes  that,  for 
some  time  past,  workmen  have  been  employed  in  decorating  and 
fitting  up  the  apartments  at  Windsor  Castle,  occupied  ten  years 
ago  by  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  for  the  reception  of  Napo- 
leon III.,  emperor  of  the  French,  who,  it  is  said,  will  anive  in 
England,  on  a  visit  to  her  majesty,  shortly  before  Christmas. 

The  late  Mrs.  Wilson,  of  London,  who  lately  died  of  cholera, 
has  left  ^0,000  to  the  poor  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  her  native  town. 
The  interest  of  the  sura  above  mentioned  is  to  be  allocated  at  the 
rate  of  seven  shdlings  a  week  to  poor  widows  above  tho  age  of 
sixty.  Mrs.  Wilson  has  also  bequeathed  X5000  to  the  institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  and  X20,000  to  charitable 
institutions  in  London. 

The  king  of  Bavaria  has  decreed  that  no  children  aged  less 
than  ten  years  at  least,  and  who  have  not  received  elementary  re- 
ligious instruction,  sliall  be  employed  in  factories ;  they  shall"  not 
be  occupied  more  than  nine  hours'a  day,  and  that  of  them  three 
shall  be  passed  at  school ;  that  the  children  shall  be  continually 
under  sur^'eillance ;  and  that,  if  possible,  the  two  acxoa  shall  be 
kept  separate. 


3aktfs  Snliget. 


A  chap  in  Detroit  has  invented  a  machine  to  make  haste. 

Military  funerals  are  managed  queerly  in  California,  After 
burying  the  defunct,  the  band  returns  and  serenades  the  -widow. 

Hood  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  an  irritable  man  thus  : — "  Ho 
lies  like  a  hedgehog  rolled  up  the  wrong  way,  tormenting  himself 
with  his  prickles." 

One  of  the  best  looking  girls  in  the  Troy  Seminary  is  a  red- 
haired  girl  of  Vermont.  Out  of  compliment  to  her  hair,  they  call 
her  the  "torch  of  love." 

A  veritable  entry  made  by  the  K.  S-  of  a  Division  of  the  Sona 
of  Temperance  read  thus: — "Arter  gwine  through  the  yewzel 
fawms,  there  was  a  colleckshin  taken  up,  but  nothin'  was  paid  in." 

"  Do  you  really  believe,  Dr.  Johnson,"  said  a  Litchfield  lady, 
"in  the  dead  walking  after  death?" — "Madam,"  said  Johnson, 
"I  have  no  doubt  on  the  subject;  I  have  heard  the  'Dead  March 
in  Saul.' " 

A  little  prattler,  who  had  been  brought  up  on  the  Graham  sys- 
tem, asked  what  she  should  have  to  eat  when  she  went  to  heaven. 
"  The  bread  of  life,  my  dear,"  was  the  reply.  "  Will  there  be 
any  butter  on  it,  ma  V  was  the  quick  retort. 

One  day,  Henderson,  the  actor,  met  Dr.  Johnson  in  Bolt-court, 
and  being  introduced  to  him,  the  conversation  turned  on  dramatic 
subjects.  Henderson  asked  the  doctor's  opinion  of  Mr.  Reed's 
"Dido,"  and  of  its  autlior.  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  I  never  did 
the  man  an  injury,  yet  he  would  read  his  tragedy  to  me  !" 

GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL,   BOUND. 

Wo  have  Volumes  I.,  II.,  IH.,  IV.,  T.  and  YI.  of  the  Pictorial,  el<^!intly 
bound  in  cloth,  acd  -ft-ith  gilt  edges;  forming  superb  and  most  attractive 
parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  Eeries  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and 
each  Vol.  containing  nearly  1000  enffratings  of  men,  manners,  and  current 
events  all  over  the  -n-orld ;  of  Ecenerj'  in  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  of  famous 
cities  and  beautiful  villages ;  of  pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  mari- 
time views ;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive 
subjects;  -with  title-page? and  indexes. 

Besides  the  many  illuBtrations,  thej-  embrace  In  their  pages  a  vast  amount 
of  original  tales,  Bketches,  poems,  and  novelettes,  from  the  best  American 
authors,  -with  a  current  newa  record  of  the  times ;  altogether  forming^  on 
escecdiuely  novel  and  elegant  series  for  future  reference  and  present  enjoy- 
ment, bo'th  in  regard  to  reading  matter  and  illuatrations. 

For  sale  at  our  office,  and  at  all  the  periodical  depots  throughout  tiia 
■Union,  at  33  per  volume. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OFR  UJflON; 

AN  ELEGAUT,  MORAL  ASD  REFINED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  origi- 
nal tales,  written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  fiectfumn 
g,ueBtions,  it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  MIIXIOIT, 

AND  A  WUCOilE  VISITOR  TO  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

It  contains  tho  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  tho  day,  bo  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
Bilnutted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  tho  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE     MAMMOTH     SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  amusemen  t  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps 
of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  surest,  forming  an 

thp  presen'  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  Id 
the  Union,  ivith  the  exception  of  Glbason's  Pictoeial. 

The  Flag  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  typo,  and 
contains  1240  squaru  inches,  being  a  large  weekly  paper  of  eight  super-royal 
quarto  pages. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTOHIAL   DRAWING -ROOM   COMPANION. 


NEBRASKA. 

From  the  first  number  of  tlie  Nebraska  Palla- 
diam  wc  take  the  followiiif;  notice  of  that  coun- 
try.    "  That  portion  of  Nebraska  in  which  the 
Indian  titles  have  been  extinguished,  and  is  now 
open  for  settlement,  is    equal   in   extent    to    the 
six  New  England  States,  and  is  situated  imme- 
diately west  of  tlic  States  of  Iowa,  Missouri  and 
the   territory  of  Minnesota,    having   a   front   of 
five  hundred  miles  on  the  Missouri  river,  and 
divided  by  the   great    Nebraska,    which   has   its 
source  in  the   South  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  flowing  east,  (discharges  its  waters  into 
the  Missouri,  at  41  degrees  13  minutes  north  lat- 
itude.    It  is  a  large  and  Hold  stream,  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  or  more  in  width — has  a  strong 
current,  smooth  and 
sandy  bed,  substan- 
tial banks,  free  from 
snags     and     rocks, 
and   affords    at    all 
seasons  of  the  year 
a  sufficiency  of  wa- 
ter for  Light  draught 
steamers,  for  a  dis- 
tance   of   from   five 
Imndred  to  a  thous- 
and miles.     Accord- 
ing to  the  statement 
of  experienced  navi- 
gators on  the  stream, 
it  is  better  for  navi- 
gation than  the  Mis- 
souri   was     twenty- 
five  years  ago ;  with- 
ia  that  time  both  of 
these  mightj'  rivers 
have  undergone   rc- 
tnarkabte      changes, 
which  are  highly  fa- 
vorable for  commer- 
cial purposes.    Their 
waters  bavc  concen- 
trated into  narrower 
and  deeper  channels, 
and    the    change  is 
still  progressing,  and 
will  continac  to  in- 
crease  with  the   in- 
crease of  commerce, 
until  navigation  will 
be    easy,   safe    and 
consequently  cheap. 
In  addition    to   the 
commercial  facilities 
afforded     by    these 
magnificent     rivers, 
there   arc  numerotis 
others   of  less  niiig- 
nitudc,    suitable    for 
keel  boats,  flats,  rafte 
and  other  light  craft, 
dividing  the  counliy 
in  various  directions, 
in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring    their    advan- 
tages witliin  convm- 
ient  distance  for  eve- 
ry settler.     The  fiice 
of  the   country  pio- 
eenta  a   rich  varii  ly 
of  plateaus  and  gin- 
tle  undulations,  ex- 
tending in  every  di- 
rection a^  far  as  tbe 
eye  can  reaeh,  being 
sufficiently  rolling  to 
promote      drai  nage, 
with  a  vast  number 
of  amaJl.  streams  of 
clear     pure     water, 
running  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  affording 
a  better   supply   for 
the  purpoaos  of  life 
than  can  be  found  in 
any  other    part    of 
the   Mississippi  val- 
ley.   These  streams 
are    all   made   from 
springs  of  the  purest 
and  best  waters,  and 
in    many  neighbor- 
hoods aie  so  numer- 
ous   that  each   farm 
of  one   hundred  and 
sixty  acres  may  have 
one  or  moro  of  them 
sufficiently  large    to 
supply  all  the  wants 
of  a  densely  popula- 
ted   country.      The 
temperature    of    the 
water  is    very  low, 
and    generally    free 
from  all  mineral  im- 
pregnations,   except 
a    small   portion   of 
lime.      Occasionally 
may  be  seen  a  sul- 
phur or  chalybeate  spring,  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  medical  virttfes   equal    to   the  waters  at 
the  fasbioualile  resorts  in  the  Eiistem  States.    In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bellevicw,  may  be  seen 
several  of  a  saperior  quality,  and  so  located  as 
to  offer  a  strong  inducement  to  the  lover  of  beau- 
tiful icenery,  the  fashionable,  the  gay  or  the  in- 
valid, as  any  nnimproved   place   to    be  found  in 
the  vast  valley  of  the  great  West.     The  soil  is 
a  rich,   deep  vegetable  loam,   strongly  impreg- 
nated with   carbonate  of  lime,   and  enough  of 
the  carbonate  of  iron  to  give  it   a   dark  brown 
color,  and  is  from  three  to  ten  feet  deep,  v\ith  a 
rich  subsoil,  underlaid  with  a  red  granular  clay, 
from  fift)'  to  a  hundred  feet  tliick.     This  soil  is 
not  inlerior  to  any  in  the  West. 


THE  WREATH  OF  FLOWERS. 

Ye  sweet  Italian  maids  ! 

Twine  roses  mid  the  braids, 
Or  the  rich  tresses,  of  your  flowing  hair  ; 

Silver  and  gold  and  gems 

Could  form  no  diadems 
So  beautiful  as  these  upon  your  foreheads  fair. 

In  your  delicious  land. 

Where  Nature's  joyous  hand 
Scatters  all  bounty  in  profuse  excess, 

Well  do  the  fragrant  flowers. 

Ye  maidens  of  the  bowers  ! 
Interpret  and  adorn  your  kindred  loveliness. 


But  still  a  sadness  wakes, 

Amid  the  charm,  and  takes 
A  form  of  sjiupatliy  for  these  so  young , 

Who  are  too  like  the  flower 

In  all  their  natural  dower — 
Tender  as  opening  buds  hidden  the  leaves  among; 

Too  like  the  flower  in  chann. 

To  'scape  tlie  flow'ret's  harm, 
Deep  admiration  lasting  but  a  day; 

Ever  in  Fancy's  view, 

The  buds  of  fairest  hue 
Are  first  to  be  desired,  enjoyed,  and  cast  away. 


TIIK    WREATH    OF    FLOWERS. 


And  yet  I  know  not  why 

The  monitory  sigh 
Steals  to  my  lips  unbidden,  when  I  see 

Such  youthful  maidens  bring 

The  blossoms  of  the  spring 
To  weave  amid  their  locki  in  rich  embroidery. 

Most  natural  and  meet. 

Moat  beautiful  and  sweet, 
The  act  and  actors — both  are  redolent 

Of  grace  and  young  delight, 

And  fancies  pure  and  bright,         [cent. 
And  all  the  opening  dreams  of  fond  heait-  Inuo- 


Yet,  sweet  Italian  maids  I 

Twine  roses  in  the  braids. 
Or  the  loose  tresses,  of  your  flowing  locks  ; 

Enjoy  your  sunny  clime, 

And  live  your  happy  prime,       [shocks. 
Alien  to  fears  like  tiieae  and  all  Misfortune's 

Fair  as  the  roses,  bloom 

In  beauty  and  perfume — 
By  the  rude  spoiler's  hand  unplucked,  unknown. 

Buds  of  the  human  tree  ! 

So  ai'tless  and  so  free, 
No  rose's  fate  be  yours,  but  all  its  cbaims  alone. 


THE  ANTHRACITE  COAL  TRADE. 

The  principal  portion  of  tlie  coal  used  in  the 
United  States  for  domestic  purposes  is  brought 
from  Pennsylvania.  This  cojil  is  mithracite  or 
hard,  and  the  only  large  depositee  of  this  species 
of  coal  of  a  good"  quality,  in  the  United  States, 
so  far  as  is  known,  are  found  in  that  region.  An- 
tliracite  coal  exists  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massa- 
ehuaetts,  but  it  is  much  less  combustible  than  that 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  remainder  of  tlio  vast 
cotd  fields  which  ai'e  in  our  country  comprise 
coiU  whieli  is  more  or  less  bituminous  and  is  moro 
commoidy  used  in  this  country  for  generating 
steam  than  for  domestic  purposes.  It  is  similar, 
however,  to  the  English  coal,  and  could  be  as 
readily  burned  in  grates  suitable  for  it.  The 
coal  formations  of 
this  countiT,  al- 
though the  mineral 
differe  in  character, 
are  of  the  same  ge- 
ological era.  The 
difference  in  the 
amount  of  bitumen 
is  caused  by  the 
greater  disturbance 
to  which  some  por- 
tions of  the  coal 
fields  have  been  sub- 
jected. The  hard 
coal  is  found  on  the 
slopes  of  the  AUe- 
ghanies,  where,  by 
the  upheaval  of  heat- 
ed mineral  masses, 
the  bitumen  haa  been 
expelled  and  the  coal 
converted  into  an- 
thracite. The  bitn- 
mcn  in  coal  increas' 
cs  as  the  beds  paas 
westwai'd  towards 
the  Mississippi, 
where,  as  well  as  on 
tlie  Pacific  shoree,the 
quantity  of  bitumen 
is  equal  to  that  in 
English  sea  coal. 
From  a  very  full 
and  elaborate  statis- 
tical report  on  the 
iron  and  coal  ot 
Pennsylvania,  pre- 
pared DyDr.  Charles 
E.  Wetlierell,  and 
published  in  a  valu- 
able work  entitled 
"  Science  and  Mech- 
anism illustrated  by 
examples  in  the  New 
York  Exhibition — 
1853—4,"  we  Icam 
that  there  are  in  the 
first  anthracite  coal 
field,  Schuylkill 
county,  whose  out- 
lets are  at  Mount 
Carbon,  Schuylkill 
Haven,  and  Port 
Clinton,  one  hun- 
di"ed  and  eleven  col- 
lieries, of  which 
fifty-eight  are  red 
ash  and  fifty-three 
white  ash.  Sixty- 
two  of  these  collier- 
ies are  working 
coid  out  above  water 
level  and  forty-nine 
below  water  level. 
Forty-eight  of  the  red 
ash  colticrius  shipp;'  ' 
during  the  year  1  tt  j:;, 
776,675  tons,  ar.d 
forty  while  twh  cpi- 
lieriefir-liippod  1,520, - 
744  'oiiis,  mtikii:^  a 
total  of  2.?y7,419 
tons.  Ti:ij  is  not 
tlic  vvhole  amount  of 
c'-ai  shipped  from 
(iiis  field  (luring  the 
year  1852,  as  there 
were  collieries  in  op- 
eration during  that 
year  that  were  not 
working  when  this 
report  ,i  ■  iij.,iii;d. 
There  >/:>.<,  •.[■ifipcd 
from  thi 
eluding 
Schuylkr 

viathe  lU....;..j;iiail- 
road,  1,650,912  tons, 
and  via  Schuylkill 
Canal  800,038  tons, 
making  a  total  of 
2,450,9  5  0  tons. 
The  amount  of  indi- 
vidual capital  invest- 
ed in  the  coal  business  in  this  region,  is  S3,462,- 
000.  This  amount  does  not  include  that  invest- 
wl  by  the  land-ownci-s,  which  is  also  very  large. 
The  thickest  vein  worked  is  thirty  feet  and  the 
smallest  two  feet.  The  other  principal  anthra- 
cite coal  field  is  on  the  Lehigh  river,  and  the  pro- 
duce is  conveyed  to  mavkct  by  the  Lehigh  navi- 
gation, and  Pennsylvania  Canal.  The  mines  in 
this  district  are  worked  like  an  open  quaixy  on 
tlie  slo]je  of  a  mountain,  and  the  coul  is  conveyed 
by  a  self-acting  railroad  for  eight  miles  down  a 
declivity  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  per  mile,  terniinating  at  the  canal.  The 
thickness  of  the  beds  of  coal  in  this  region  is  es- 
timated at  twenty-nine  feet,  yielding  at  least 
66,000  tons  to  the  acre. — Boston  Journal. 
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NOVEftlBER. 

Below  is  given  a  characteristic  scene  of  farm  work  for  the  pres- 
ent month  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  The  ample 
fields  of  com  are  yielding  their  golden  store,  and  the  trees  are 
already  being  shorn  of  their  leafy  greenness.  The  peaceful  farm- 
house in  the  background  of  the  picture  will  be  the  home  of  thrift 
and  plenty  the  coming  winter,  when  the  cheerful  wood  fire  will 
blaze  upon  the  ample  hearth.  -The  Anglo-Saxons,  who  gave 
characteristic  names  to  each  of  the  mouths,  designated  November 
TFi'rtf-monaiA,  or  wind-month,  "  whereby  wee  may  see,"  remarks 
Verstegan,  "  that  our  ancestors  were  in  this  season  of  the  yeare 
made  acquainted  with  blustering  Boreas."  They  also  denomi- 
nated it  Blot-}iwiiath,  or  blood-month,  and  were  at  this  time  accus- 
tomed to  kill  abundance  of  cattle  for  winter  store.     "Wc   arc  in 


the  habit,  in  common  parlance,  of  calling  tliis  "  the  gloomy  month 
of  November."  And  undoubtedly,  remarks  Leigh  Hunt,  No- 
vember with  its  loss  of  verdure,  its  frequent  rains,  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  and  the  visible  approach  of  winter,  is  a  gloomy  month  to 
the  gloomy,  but  to  others  it  brings  but  pensiveness — a  feeling 
very  far  from  destitute  of  pleasure.  There  are  many  pleasures 
in  November,  if  we  will  lift  up  our  matter-of-fact  eyes,  and  find 
there  are  matters  of  fact  we  seldom  dream  of.  It  is  pleasant  to 
meet  the  gentle  fine  days  that  come  to  contradict  our  sayings  for 
us  ;  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  the  primrose  come  back  again  in 
woods  and  meadows  ;  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  catch  the  wliistle 
of  the  green  plover,  and  to  see  the  green-finches  congregate  ;  it 
is  a  pleasant  thing  to  listen  to  the  deep,  amorous  note  of  the  wood 
pigeons  who  now  come  back  again  ;  and  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 


hear  the  deeper  voice  of  the  stags  making  their  triumphant  love 
amidst  the  falling  leaves.  As  the  preceding  month  was  marked 
by  the  chanrje,  so  this  is  distinguished  by  the_^/^,  of  the  leaf. 
This  is  so  striking  a  circumstance,  that  the  whole  declining  sea- 
son of  the  year  is  often,  in  common  language,  named  the  Fail. 
There  is  something  exti'cmcly  melancholy  in  this  gradual  process 
by  which  the  trees  are  stripped  of  all  their  beauty,  and  Irft  so 
many  monuments  of  decay  and  desolation.  Even  the  animal 
creation  seem  to  sympathize  with  man  in  the  feelings  of  melan- 
choly inspired  b}'  the  decay  of  nature.  InteiTals  of  clear  and 
pleasant  weather,  however,  frequently  occur ;  and,  in  general,  the 
autumnal  months  are  milder  and  less  variable  than  the  con-espond- 
ing  ones  in  spring,  while  a  sharper  and  more  bracing  air  gives 
quickness  and  elasticity  to  the  system. 
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[continued.] 

CKiiPTER  YI.— coNTisuED. 

This  startling  annonnceraent  of  Danforth  brongbt  the  entire 
force  to  the  head  quarters,  regardless  of  tho  storm.  Jnst  then 
the  clouds  dispersed,  and  suddenly  the  night  put  on  a  smile  of  so 
iueffable  a  beantr,  that  no  words  could  adequately  describe  that 
Bwcet  and  calm  ctTuIgence.  The  appearance  of  Rupert  dissipated 
a  portion  of  tho  consternation  caused  by  the  alarm,  but  the  adju- 
tant had  been  wounded  by  some  would-be  assassin.  Luckily,  he 
had  sustained  no  serious  injury,  but  could  give  no  idea  as  to  the 
person  or  motives  of  his  assailant.  The  sharp  steel  had  awakened 
him  fi-om  a  sound  slumber,  and  all  that  he  remembered  was  that 
he  saw  a  dark  form  glide  from  the  bower. 

Medical  diplomas  were  rare  in  the  back-country  in  those  days, 
but  every  "  sharpshooter  "  was  skilled  in  the  use  of  such  reme- 
dies as  tho  laboratory  of  nature  afiorded.  Old  Sergeant  Jones 
(whose  flask  Enpert  had  emptied)  examined  the  wound,  and  a 
loud  cheer  followed  his  decision,  that  "  Flesh  soon  heals — no 
cord's  touched — now  for  some  muUen  leaves,  some  on  yon,  and 
to-morrow  it'll  begin  to  heal." 

The  excitement,  however,  did  not  abate,  for  no  crime  is  held  in 
greater  abboiTcnce  by  the  sturdy  sons  of  the  forest  than  assassina- 
tion— so  cowardly  and  so  malicious.  Neither  was  it  difficult  to 
read  ia  the  comprespcd  glances  of  the  diiferent  individuals,  a 
stem  desire  to  have  the  pei-petrator  punished.  Bnt  who  could  it 
bet  The  adjutant  was  so  tmiversally  respected,  that  no  one 
could  for  an  instant  entertain  the  idea  that  one  of  the  sharpshoot- 
eri  had  committed  the  crime.  Neither  was  it  believed  possible 
that  any  one  could  have  passed  the  guards,  penetrated  into  the 
Tery  heart  of  the  encampment,  and  then  have  escaped  unnoticed. 
Indeed,  the  lovers  of  the  man-ellous  asserted  that  nothing  short 
of  a  supernatural  agency  could  have  inflicted  the  wound. 

"Look  a  here,"  at  last  exclaimed  one  of  a  group  near  the 
"wounded  man,  "  I'll  lay  a  pint  of  whiskey  it's  an  Indian  that's 
done  it.  Emaihla  was  over  at  the  falls  yesterday,  and  perhaps 
the  old  chap  had  a  grudge  against  the  adjutant." 

"  Sure  enough  !  "  said  another.  "  I  knoVd  no  white  man 
could  have  got  in  here.    'Twas  a  red-skin." 

"  Hunt  him  up  !  "  *'Pay  him  ofi"I  "  "  We'll  find  him  !  "  with 
similar  exclamations  resounded  on  all  sides,  but  Sergeant  Jones 
silenced  them  with  an  authoritative  wave  of  the  hand. 

"Hold  your  fire,  boys,"  bo  growled  out.  "I  know  the  red- 
skins better  nor  you  do — you  all  know  I  do — and  I  tell  you  none 
of  'era  made  this  wound.  They'll  jump  at  a  man  in  the  woods, 
as  a  'coon  lights  on  a  young  chicken,  but  they  never  come  in  a 
place  like  this." 
"  But  who  did  it  ? " 

A  shade  came  over  the  old  man's  brow,  as  he  glanced  around, 
but  it  passed  away  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  some  one  whom  he  per- 
haps suspected,  as  a  spring  cloud  vanishes  before  the  morning 
sun. 

"I  can  tell  ye  all  one  thing,"  said  he. 
"  What !  "  exclaimed  at  least  a  dozen  voices. 
*'  I  didn't  do  it.     Now  move  away,  and  let  the  fresh  air  blow, 
for  I  am  afraid  the  adjutant  will  have  a  fever.     That's  all  the 
danger." 

A  merry  peal  of  laughter  greeted  this  non-committal  declara- 
tion, but  it  was  suddenly  checked,  and  as  the  group  separated 
many  a  throat  was  beard  muttered.  It  would  have  fared  ill  with 
the  assassin  had  he  been  known,  and  in  the  bands  of  that  hardy 
band. 

Kupert  Loudon  was  probably  more  perplexed  than  any  one 
present,  and  remained  sitting  by  Lydston's  side,  listening  atten- 
tively to  every  supposition  as  to  the  supposed  culprit.  All  at 
once  the  thought  flashed  over  his  mind  that  perhaps  the  deadly 
blow  was  intended  for  himself!  Horrible  idea!  It  was  heart- 
sickening  to  think  that  at  the  veiy  outset  of  his  career  he  had 
been  the  prey  of  the  assassin,  and  for  what  1  Rapidly  did  his 
thoughts  journey  in  quest  of  some  object  upon  which  he  could 
ground  a  suspicion,  but  his  guiltless  conscience  searched  in  vain. 
He  was  a  foreigner,  a  stranger,  but  his  cordial  reception  assured 
him  that  there  could  be  no  jealousy  on  that  score.  At  last,  inca- 
pable of  finding  a  cine,  of  conjecturing  an  explanation,  or  of 
forming  an  opinion,  he  sat  motionless,  i\"ilh  an  air  of  puzzled  be- 
■\vilderment. 

Danforth,  on  the  contrary,  was  nervously  excited  in  his  eager- 
ness to  discover  the  perpetrator  of  tlic  crime.  Moving  rapidly 
firom  group  to  group,  he  mingled  in  tho  conversation,  his  e^-es 
flashing  with  rage,  in  the  hope  of  ascertaining  something  upon 
which  to  base  suspicion.  At  last  he  stopped  before  a  small  hut 
next  that  where  the  crime  had  been  committed.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  musicians  of  the  battalion,  t^'o  of  whom  sat  before  it,  dis- 
cussing the  all-engrossing  topic. 

One  of  them,  whose  position  was  shown  by  the  bugle  strapped 
to  his  back,  merits  a  passing  word  of  dcscripiion,  although  his 
personal  appearance  was  anything  but  prepossessing.  He  was 
short  and  strongly  built,  with  red  hair,  a  freckled  face,  small  gray 
eyes,  and  a  countenance  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  low,  malicious 
disposition.    Never  was  the  face  a  truer  index  to  the  heart,  than 


was  the  countenance  of  Sandy  iMcGregor  an  exponent  of  his 
vagrant  recklessness,  insolence  and  cunning.  A  deserter  from  the 
British,  he  had  been  enlisted  by  Danforth  solely  on  account  of  his 
musical  abilities,  but  it  required  many  a  stirring  tune  from  his 
bugle  to  atone  for  his  frequent  quarrels,  his  neglect  of  duty,  and 
his  nppai-cnt  delight  iu  mischief-making. 

"Well,  Sandy,"  asked  Danforth,  "what  think  you  of  this 
knifing  business  1 " 

"I'm  no  thinking  much,  Mr.  Quartermaster,"  was  the  reply, 
"  but  I  hne  just  wondered  where  this  new  major  did  keep  hisself." 

"  And  I'm  thinking,  you  rascal,  that  a  touch  of  stirrup-leather 
will  do  you  good,"  angrily  responded  Danforth. 

Warm  blood  gleamed  in  the  young  bugler's  foco,  but  ho  replied 
in  a  humble  tone:  "Now,  quartermaster,  I  mcaned  no  harm. 
Our  new  major's  a  brother  Scotchman,  and  I  would  no  for  the 
world  say  aught  uncanny  of  him." 

"  Tou  had  better  not,"  tartly  answered  Danforth.  "And  now, 
as  it  is  near  daylight,  sound  the  reveille  for  your  troop.  Tou 
will  not  parade  with  it,  though,  for  you  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  know  how  to  punish  deserters." 

Retuniing  to  the  wounded  man,  Danforth  found  him  in  a  re- 
freshing sleep,  while  Kupert  sat  absorbed  in  thought,  and  started 
when  he  was  addressed. 

"Major,"  said  Danforth,  "I  must  take  away  about  two-thirds 
of  the  sharpshooters  for  three  or  four  days.  You  think  this 
strange,  perhaps,  but  I  must  go  to  Augusta  for  arms — " 

"  What,"  interrupted  Rupert,  "  from  the  British  arsenal  1" 

"  Exactly." 

"  But  how  1" 

"  That  must  be  left  to  rao,  for  various  reasons,  none  of  them 
compromising  yourself  or  the  continental  cause.  Indeed,  yon 
have  not  as  yet  taken  command,  and  so  I  must  request  you  to  de- 
fer the  ceremony  for  a  few  days,  while  I  equip  the  force." 

"  Well,"  replied  Rupert  with  a  smile,  "  I  am  but  a  novice  in 
these  matters,  and  yon  are  really  in  command  now.  So  do  as 
yon  think  best." 

"  Good,"  exclaimed  Danforth.  "  We  will  leave  a  guard  under 
Sergeant  Jones,  and  should  by  any  chance  a  stronger  party  of 
tories  pass  this  way,  he  will  either  help  you  to  whip  them,  or 
pilot  you  to  a  hiding  place  near  the  falls." 

An  hour  afterwards,  Danforth  left  at  the  head  of  his  posse  of 
men,  all  unarmed,  and  apparently  undisciplined.  Alone  with  the 
wounded  adjutant,  Rupert's  ardent  spu-it  sought  occupation  in  the 
fairy  land  of  imagination,  and  many  were  his  day-dreams  of  love, 
with  Aurora  as  tlieir  bright  star.  His  soul  turned  toward  the 
"  Stronghold,"  as  the  source  from  whence  his  future  happiness 
must  come,  and  in  the  afternoon,  guided  by  a  fascinating  infatua- 
tion, he  mounted  his  horse.  Exercise  was  his  excuse  to  the  adju- 
tant, but  he  took  with  him  one  of  the  men  as  a  gtTido  and  retraced  the 
path  over  which  ho  had  come  from  the  scene  of  his  enchantment. 


CHAPTER  TH. 

LOVE    AND    PATRIOTISM. 

The  man  i^'ho  sets  his  heart  upon  a  -woman, 

la  a  chameleon,  and  doth  feed  on  air; 

Prom  air  he  takes  his  colors,  holds  his  life — 

Changes  nith  every  wind — tcrows  lean  or  fat — 

Rosy  with  hope,  or  green  -with  jealousy, 

Or  pallid  with  despair — just  as  the  g-.ile 

Yaries  from  north  to  south — from  heat  to  cold. — Bulwer. 

Captain  Tkevoh  was  also  charmed  with  the  fair  heiress  of 
the  "  Stronghold,"  and  when  Danforth  had  left,  he  thought  he 
could  not  better  occupy  liis  time  than  in  laying  siege  to  her  affec- 
tions. Joining  her  in  the  library,  he  entered  into  conversation 
upon  general  topics,  and  certainly  she  had  never  heard  a  gentle- 
man speak  with  more  delicacy,  originality  or  vivacity.  Ransack- 
ing his  pleasant  memories,  he  narrated  iu  glowing  language  the 
splendors  of  tlie  British  metropolis,  the  extent  of  its  parks,  the 
magnitude  of  its  commerce,  and  the  vast  treasures  of  literature 
and  of  art  in  its  collections. 

Aurora  listened  with  evident  interest,  and  Capt.  Trevor  soon 
felt  his  heart  throb  with  a  warmth  that  fast  kindled  into  a  fervent 
admiration.  TTnluckily,  he  touched  upon  a  topic  that  was  not 
agreeable : 

"  Then  there  is  tho  court.  O,  Miss  Maxwell,  you  should  seo 
our  sovereign  suiTounded  by  the  beauty  and  rank  of  his  kingdom." 

"Excuse  me,  captain.  Your  sovereign,  not  'ours,'"  coolly 
remarked  Aurora,  while  a  smile  of  disdain  curled  her  beautiful 
Ups. 

"  Ah  I  I  forgot  your  rebellious  tendencies,  miss.  And  to 
whom,  pray,  do  you  acknowledge  allegiance,  if  not  to  King 
George !" 

"  To  God !  To  the  chosen  rulers  of  the  people  !  To  mv  coun- 
try !"  exclaimed  Aurora,  in  an  impassioned  tone,  while,  her  eyes, 
orclinarily  so  soft  in  their  expression,  seemed  to  flash  lightning 
from  beneath  their  long  lashes. 

The  captain  started  as  if  thunderstruck,  but  had  the  tact  to 
smother  his  loyal  indignation,  as  he  muttered  : 

"  There  will  bo  little  hope  for  the  success  of  our  arms,  if  all  the 
ladies  are  like  you.  Miss  Maxwell.  Excuse  the  introduction  of  a 
subject,  which,  if  we  cannot  agree,  I  will  take  cai'e  hencefortli 
not  to  bring  up  on  the  carpet." 

"  Thanks,"  replied  Aurora,  and  the  flush  left  her  cheeks,  which 
bloomed  like  a  frcsh-pluckcd  rose.  The  delicacy  of  the  captain 
had  been  profoundly  appreciated,  and  he  felt  that  at  last  he  saw 
one  whose  bewitching  charms  were  heightened  by  the  possession 
of  a  soul  capable  of  tiiie  feeling. 

Ml*.  Maxwell  entered  at  tliis  moment,  and  was  delighted  to  wit- 
ness the  apparent  cordiidity  bet^veen  his  guest  and  his  niece.  "  It 
is  delightful  weather,"  he  remarked,  "  and  I  think  you  young 
people  would  enjoy  a  ride." 


"  T  should  be  delighted  to  accompany  Miss  Maxwell,"  said  the 
captain,  with  a  courteous  bow. 

"  Let  us  wait  until  to-morrow,"  replied  Aurora,  "  and  visit  tne 
Tallulah  falls." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  have  often  heard  of  that 
wonder  of  nature,  and  shall  be  delighted  to  accompany  Miss 
Maxwell." 

"  As  you  just  now  remarked,"  said  she,  with  an  arch  smile  ; 
"  to-moiTow,  then,  wo  will  have  an  early  dinner,  and  start.  It  is 
the  most  agreeable  time  of  day  for  a  ride." 

"  I  shall  await  your  orders,"  replied  the  captain  ;  "  and  now,  if 
you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  tell  Sergeant  Halbert  to  see  that  my 
horse  is  i-eady  for  the  canter.  These  rough  paths  render  it  neces- 
saiT  to  have  llie  animal's  feet  in  good  order." 

"  Certainly,"  remarked  Mr.  Maxwell,  "  and  remember  that  we 
have  a  good  smith  here  at  tlie  '  Stronghold.' " 

Strolling  towards  the  stable,  the  captain  found  his  faithful  ad- 
herent busily  engaged  in  cleaning  his  holster  pistols.  Rising  as 
the  officer  approached,  he  saluted  him  by  raising  his  right  hand  to 
his  cap,  and  then  stood  motionless. 

"  Ah,  sergeant,  getting  ready  for  action  1" 
"Think  it's  time." 

"  Why,  man,  yoa  do  not  really  apprehend  any  danger  V 
"Whigs  around !" 

"  Pshaw  !  Why,  man,  there  ia  not  a  whig  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  here." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,  sir !" 

"  Yes,  and  in  a  day  or  two  you  will  see  a  hnndi-ed  or  two  of  the 
loyal  inhabitants  here,  well  armed,  and  ready  to  combat  the  saucy 
North  Carolinians." 

"  Hope  to  see  them,  sir." 

"  You  will,  sergeant,  and  what  a  deal  of  drilling  yoa  will  have 
to  do.  It  vnW  not  answer  to  be  too  severe,  however.  Be  decided, 
but  not  harsh  in  your  movements." 

"Don't  think  I  will,  sir,"  laconically  responded  the  sergeant, 
whose  countenance  wore  a  curious  expression  of  distrust. 

"  Well,  and  now  I  think  of  it,  look  at  Selim's  feet,  1  shall  waDt 
him  at  the  door  to-morrow  at  one  o'clock,  for  a  ride." 
"And  me,  sir  ?" 

"  No,  no  !  You  remain  here,  though  yoa  may  keep  your  ears 
open,  and  if  you  hear  anything  out  of  the  way,  report  it." 

"  Humph,"  muttered  the  veteran  after  his  commander  had  left. 
"  He  had  better  keep  his  eyes  open.  Never  mind.  His  pistols 
sha'n't  miss  fire." 

That  evening,  and  the  next  morning.  Captain  Trevor  was 
almost  constantly  at  Am-ora's  side.  The  more  he  conversed  with 
her,  the  more  he  found  to  admire.  It  was  evident  that,  although 
reared  iu  the  wilds,  her  education  was  of  a  refined  order,  tempered 
by  commanding  powers  of  thought,  lofty  impulses,  and  above  all, 
tho  vivifying  ladyhood  of  nature  in  her  pmest  aspect.  True,  she 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  British  government,  but  her  very  op- 
position had  a  charm  for  him,  who  had  hitherto  looked  upon  her 
sex  as  mere  puppets.  Perhaps  he  might  ask  her  to  wear  tho 
Eitzhowe  coronet,  and  of  com-se  she  would  be  proud  to  accept 
that  honor,  tinged  as  she  was  with  rebellious  thoughts.  Little 
knew  the  titled  scion  of  nobility  with  what  contempt  Aurora  re- 
garded him  in  her  heart,  even  when  she  was  listening  to  his 
pleasant  discourse. 

"Now,  captain,"   exclaimed  Aurora,   in  a  gay  tone  as  she 
entered  the  library,  "  I  am  equipped  for  the  ride,  and  as  the  horsea 
are  at  the  door,  suppose  we  start." 
"  With  pleasm-c !" 

The  captain's  chestnut  charger,  "  Selim,"  stood  motionless 
before  the  door,  Sergeant  Halbert  standing  at  his  shoulder  to  hold 
the  stuTups.  Aurora's  horse  was  a  black  thorough -bred,  who 
pawed  the  ground  with  impatience  until  his  mistress  had  vaulted 
into  her  saddle,  when  the  noble  animal  stood  motionless,  his 
neck  curved,  and  his  small  ears  pointed  forward.  She  wore  a 
closely  fitting  short  riding  dress  over  her  long  skirt,  and  a  broad 
hat  with  a  waving  plume. 

"  Return  before  dark,"  said  Mr.  Maxwell,  as  they  left  the  house. 
"  Certainly,  uncle,"  replied  Aurora,  while  the  captain  bowed 
assent. 

"  Had  better,"  growled  the  sergeant. 

The  day  was  one  of  sunlight  and  glory.  The  face  of  nature 
beamed  with  floral  smiles,  and  the  thick  foliage  of  the  forest 
waved  in  the  gentle  breeze,  as  if  with  emotions  of  gladness. 
Eloating  masses  of  biilliaat  clouds  sailed  about  the  sky,  their  semi- 
transparent  edges  glistening  like  burnished  gold,  through  which 
gleamed  the  bright  rays  of  the  god  of  day. 

In  narrating  the  escape  of  Rupert  Loudon  from  the  "  Strong- 
hold," we  have  already  described  tlie  path  traversed  by  the  eques- 
trians, who  chatted  pleasantly  as  they  rode  along.  The  captain 
was  unusually  brilliant,  carefully  shunning  political  topics,  and 
Aurora  had  evidently  determined  to  make  the  time  pass  pleasant- 
ly. The  young  officer,  who  had  been  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
many  a  city  belle,  now  bowed  in  admiration  before  this  rustic 
beauty — not  merely  in  fancy,  but  T^"ith  that  deep  passion  which 
hearts  sobered  by  the  discipline  of  life  are  alone  capable  of. 

"  Are  wo  not  far  enough  from  the  *  Stronghold,'  to  recall  JVIr. 
Maxwell's  caution  ?"  at  length  remarked  Captain  Trevor,  as  they 
Iqf  their  horses  walk  up  a  slight  eminence. 

"  What  1'.'  menily  replied  Aurora,  "  are  you  already  tired  of 
my  society  1     Really,  I  did  not  expect  that — " 

"Spare  me — spare  me,"  inteitupted  the  captain.  "I  would 
willingly  ride  to  the  world's  end  in  such  pleasant  society,  but — " 

"  But !"  interrupted  Aurora  in  her  turn.  "  But  is  called  by  you 
gentlemen  *  a  woman's  word,'  yet  your  sex,  if  I  mistake  not,  are 
fondest  of  using  it." 

"Nay,  Miss  Maxwell,  hear  me.     I  only  feared  that  if  we  out- 
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Stayed  oar  time,  youi"  uncle  might  not  be  disposed  to  let  us  ride 
again — a  happiness  that  I  trust  often  to  enjoy." 

"And  which  you  have  no  desire  to  prolong.  But  Ictus  retrace 
our  steps,  although,  if  my  old  nurse  knew  this,  she  would  bo  sadly 
disappointed." 

"  I  beg  of  you  to  go  on,  especially  if  you  msh  to  see  any  one." 
"  Well,  then,  to  speak  frankly,  I  would  like  to  proceed  about 
half  a  mile  further,  that  I  may  visit  a  nurse  of  mine  who  lives 
there.     That  is,  if  it  is  not  disagreeable  to  Captain  Trevor." 

*'  Captain  Trevor  will  ever  find  it  agreeable  to  escort  Miss  Max- 
well— through  life,  if  she  chooses  so  to  elect." 
Aurora  colored. 

"You  must  admit,"  said  she,  with  an  almost  inexpressible 
shade  of  sarciism  in  her  tone,  "that  no  countiy  which  you  have 
visited  can  show  a  more  beautiful  forest  ride  tlian  this." 

The  remark  was  made  with  such  self-possession,  that  Captain 
Trevor  felt  almost  inclined  to  be  provoked  at  lier  indifference,  but 
thought  it  best  to  remaiu  silent.  Selim  received  a  thrust  of  his 
spurs,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  he  replied: 

"Beautiful — wildly  picturesque  as  this  scene  is,  I  almost  feel 
inclined  to  prefer  one  with  which  I  am  familiar." 
"  And  where  U  tliat,  pray  1" 

"It  is  a  large  park,  around  a  Norman  castle  in  the  south  of 
England.  Hundreds  of  acres  are  covered  with  a  smooth  cai'pet  of 
^rass,  and  shaded  by  old  oaks,  monai-chs  of  the  forest,  through 
whose  gnarled  boughs  come  the  sunlight.  This  scene  surpasses 
It  in  picturesque  grandeur,  but  that,  in  its  quiet  majesty,  only  lacks 
one  thing  to  make  it  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world  besides." 
"And  what  is  that,  captain?" 

"  The  park  is  that  of  my  father.  Miss  Maxwell,  but  it  lacks — " 
"  Some  loyal  demoiselle,"  interrupted  Aurora,  "  who  will  reflect 
no  discredit  upon  the  titled  occupants  of  the  castle,  and  will  pup- 
pet-like play  her  part  in  the  pageant  of  royalty.  Come,  let  us 
have  a  race.  Which  will  reach  the  summit  of  yonder  hill  first  ?" 
There  was  a  malicious  sparkle  of  triumph  in  Aurora's  eyes,  as 
she  urged  her  horse  into  a  canter,  followed  by  her  discomfited 
cavaher,  who  w.19  evidently  somewhat  abashed.  With  all  his 
exertions  he  could  not  reach  the  indicated  goal  until  some  mo- 
ments after  his  competitor  vras  there,  for  Selim  was  rather  famed 
for  power  than  speed. 

"  I  acknowledge  myself  beaten,"  was  his  frank  remark  as  he 
reached  Aurora's  side,  "but  I  give  you  fair  notice  that  I  shall  not 
leave  the  field." 

"  To  be  unsuccessful  V  asked  Aurora  with  an  areh  smile. 
"I  hope  not." 

At  this  moment  a  distant  noise  fell  distinctly  upon  the  ears  of 
the  equestrians. 

"  Tell  me,"  asked  the  captain,  "  is  that  the  hooting  of  an  owl  ?" 
"It  sounds  like  it,"  was  the  reply,  but  as  she  spoke,  Aurora 
bent  her  head,  and  a  crimson  hue  sutfused  her  clieeks.  She 
recognized  the  well-known  cry  of  the  Shai'pshooters,  and  feared 
for  a  moment  that  her  companion  might  get  into  trouble.  But  on 
reflection,  she  felt  assured  that  her  influence  would  protect  him, 
and  so  they  pursued  their  jouniey. 

A  hundred  yards  farther  beyond,  was  the  spot  where  her  inter- 
view with  Lydston  had  been  overheard,  and  on  turning  around  a 
large  rock,  she  saw,  to  her  astonishment — Rupert  Loudon. 

Tcs,  the  young  officer,  haunted  by  a  desire  to  revisit  the  spot 
where  he  had  last  seen  her,  had  found  his  way  thither  with  the 
aid  of  a  guide,  who  was  now  at  Danforth's  house.  Absorbed  in 
thought,  he  did  not  hear  the  horses  as  they  came  along  on  the 
p^-een  sward  at  either  side  of  the  nan*ow  path.  Starting  to  his 
feet,  he  saw  her  who  had  taken  entire  possession  of  his  heart. 

"  Miss  Maxwell !"  he  exclaimed.  Then,  seeing  her  companion, 
in  the  well-known  uniform  of  England,  he  drew  himself  proudly 
up  at  the  side  of  his  horse,  and  raised  his  cap  with  polite  courtesy. 
A  warm  thrill  of  heart-blood  at  the  unexpected  sight  of  Rupert 
made  Aurora  almost  reel  in  her  saddle,  but  it  was  but  for  a  sec- 
ond. Her  quick  perception  taught  her  that  she  had  perhaps  en- 
dangered the  life  of  one  in  whom  she  felt  an  indescribable  interest, 
and  without  hesitation  she  rode  up  to  Rupert,  extending  her  hand. 
"  Mr.  Rupert,"  said  she,  "  I  hope  yon  are  well.  Let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  Capt.  Trevor,  of  the  king's  officers,  who  is  my  un- 
armed escort," 

Each  of  the  gentlemen  bowed  to  the  other,  with  a  forced  smile, 
for  the  eyes  of  either  sparkled  defiance.  Captain  Trevor  saw  at 
a  glance  that  Rupert  was  a  continental  officer,  and  his  sword  and 
pistols  made  iiim  at  once  a  formidable  opponent,  even  if  there 
were  no  band  in  ambush  or  within  call.  But  what  was  the  most 
galling  to  his  proud  spirit  was  a  sudden  conviction  that  Aurora  had 
come  hither  to  see  him.  He  would  have  given  his  commission 
for  his  arms,  and  a  certainty  that  there  would  be  no  interruption. 
Nor  was  Rupert  less  annoyed.  He  attributed  the  slight  agita- 
tion, the  changing  color,  and  the  half  averted  eyes  of  Aurora  to 
her  being  discovered  with  her  companion.  Neither  conld  he  but 
think  that  Captain  Trevor  was  the  affianced  lover  of  whom  he 
had  heard  her  speak,  at  that  very  spot. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Aurora,  in  a  sweet,  soft  voice,  that  thrilled 
through  the  heart  of  each  listener,  as  he  drank  in  every  tone, 
"  you  are  arrayed  under  different  flags,  but  do  not  carry  your 
feuds  into  private  life.  Captain  Trevor,  you  will  excuse  me  for 
an  instant,  while  I  say  a  few  words  to  Mr.  Rupert." 

"  Certainly."  replied  the  captain,  fixing  a  searching  gaze  upon 
her,  as  she  rode  up  to  Rupert's  side. 

"  Major  Loudon,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  thought  you 
were  at  the  camp.    Where  is  Mr.  Danforth  ?" 

"  Gone,"  was  the  laconic  response,  for  Rupert  could  not  un- 
fathom  the  conduct  of  her  whom  he  recognized  as  sovereign  of  his 
affections — neither  saw  he  the  propriety  of  submitting  to  this  ex- 
aminatioa  from  one  thus  the  companion  of  an  enemy." 


"  Say,  then,  to  Lydston,  that  I  will  see  him  to-morrow,  here," 
then  raising  her  voice,  slie  continued  :  "  I  should  like  to  sec  her 
to-day,  but  cannot.  Good  afternoon,  sir.  Now,  Captain  Trevor, 
let  us  rettirn." 

Ere  Rupert  could  recover  from  his  astonishment  they  had  tnnied 
their  steeds,  and  rode  back  the  way  in  which  they  had  come. 

Tho  captain  was,  if  possible,  more  mystified,  but  not  a  word 
was  exchanged  until  tliey  approached  tlie  "  Stronghold."  and 
slackened  their  pace  as  they  ascended  a  hill,  when  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Miss  Maxwell !" 
"  Captain  Trevor !" 

"  I  trust  that  your  ride  has  been  an  agreeable  one." 
"  Quite  so." 

"  Excuse  me,  also,  if  I  suggest  to  Miss  Maxwell  that  when  she 
has  a  rendezvous  with  a  whig  officer,  for  I  will  not  use  tlie  word 
rebel,  it  is  rather  an  assumption  of  power  to  compel  one  of  his 
majesty's  officers  to  act  as  a  go-between." 

"  Stop,  sir  !"  exclaimed  Aurora,  checking  her  horse  and  draw- 
ing herself  up  in  her  saddle  until  she  was  the  impersouificatiou  of 
queenly  beauty.  "  I  assure  you,  Captain  Trevor,  upon  my  honor, 
that  I  have  but  a  shght  acquaintance  with  the  gentleman  we  met 
so  accidentally.  Yes,  you  may  smile,  but  this  meeting  was 
accidental,  and  I  regret  it." 

"Excuse  me,"  stammered  the  captain,  "for  I  feel  that  I 
wronged  you,  but — " 

Here  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  shrill  notes  of  a  trumpet 
from  the  "  Stronghold."    Listening,  he  exclaimed  ; 

"  Those  are  British  notes.  I  feared  at  first  that  your  acquaint- 
ance might  have  managed  to  get  here  by  a  shorter  route,  and 
occupy  the  house." 

"  You  who  were  in  his  power  should  not  speak  thus  of  him. 
But  you  were  correct  in  your  conjectures,  for  see,  here  come  the 
red-coats." 

It  was  a  troop  of  English  dragoons,  and  as  Captain  Trevor 
approached,  they  were  thrown  into  line.  Bringing  his  men  to  a 
salute,  the  comraauding  officer  rode  up,  and  asked  : 

"Is  this  Captain  Trevor  that  I  bave  the  Iionor  of  addressing?" 
"Your  scr\'ant,"  replied  the  captain,  reining  in  his  horse. 
"  Gen.  Tarlton  ordered  me  to  report  to  you,  sir,  and  inform 
you  tliat  you  might  be  iu  danger  from  au  organization  of  rebels, 
which  he  has  learned  has  formed  in  this  vicinity.  Mr.  Maxwell 
has  kindly  offered  us  quarters,  hut  learning  from  him  that  you 
were  in  the  woods  without  escort,  I  dctermmed  to  join  you." 

The  troop  was  brought  into  column,  and  soon  the  spacious 
stables  of  the  "  Sti-onghold"  were  filled  with  their  horses,  while 
their  tired  riders  were  enjoying  the  contents  of  a  lai-ge  tub.  It 
was  apparently  filled  with  milk,  but  one  of  the  troopers  declared, 
with  an  oath,  that  the  cow  wliich  gave  that  milk  must  have  been 
fed  on  brandy-chen-ies. 

Mr.  Maxwell  was  not  visible,  but  refreshments  for  the  officers 
were  prepared  in  the  dining-room.  After  partaking  of  them, 
Captain  Trevor  invited  the  commander  of  the  dragoons  to  his 
chamber,  leaving  the  lieutenants  to  finish  the  bottles. 

Rupert,  meanwhile,  had  re-joined  his  guide  at  Mrs.  Danforth's,  , 
and  slowly  retuiTied  to  the  camp.   "He  found  tho  adjutant  much 
better,  although  he  seemed  extremely  taciturn.     Sergeant  Dan- 
forth was  away  "  on  a  scout,"  and  Rupert,  after  a  multitude  of 
vague  conjectures  respecting  Aurora,  retired  to  his  couch. 

Sweet  sleep  !  When  eveiy  passion  is  controlled  and  every 
pain  quieted — when  eveiy  unchained  soul  soars  at  will  on  rapid 
wing. 

[to  be  continued.] 


BEAR  HUKTING. 

The  following  singular  means  of  capturing  or  killing  the  bear 
is  said  to  be  frequently  practised  by  Russian  peasants,  who  cannot 
easily  procure  fire-anus.  As  is  we'll  known,  tlie  bear  has  a  fond- 
ness for  honey,  and  will  track  his  way  a  great  distance  to  where 
the  wild  bees  have  filled  some  hollow  tree.  Their  sting  cannot 
hurt  him,  and  they  and  their  stores  are  entirely  at  his  mercy.  In 
a  forest  known  to  contain  bears,  the  hunters  examine  all  the  hol- 
low trees,  till  thej'  discover  a  wild  bee-hive.  A  branch  of  the  tree 
is  then  chosen,  dhrectly  above  the  hole  ;  if  there  is  no  such  branch, 
a  stout  peg  is  di-iven  into  the  trunk.  To  this  peg  a  strong  cord 
is  fastened,  and  to  the  end  of  the  cord  a  heavy  stone  or  a  cannon 
ball  is  suspended,  at  about  half  a  foot  from*  the  ground.  The 
bear  in  his  researches  comes  upon  the  treasure  of  honey.  Tbe 
pendulous  banier  obstructs  andmcommodes  him  a  good  deal.  He 
is  an  in-itable  brute — in  such  cases  one  of  the  most  instable  as 
well  as  stupid  in  the  forest.  He  begins  by  shoving  the  weight  or 
stone  one  side ;  but  it  presses  against  his  head,  and  he  gives  it  a 
slight  knock  to  free  himself  from  the  inconvenience.  It  recoils  a 
moment  and  he  receives  a  smart  tap  on  tlie  ear.  His  temper  is 
roused,  and  he  again  pushes  off  the  liard  and  heavy  mass,  but 
more  violently;  he  gets  rather  a  heavy  blow  on  the  side  of  his 
skull,  on  its  return.  He  becomes  furious,  and  with  a  powerful 
jerk  sends  the  rock  swinging  away. 

The  pendulum  cannot  be  the  first  to  tire  of  this  game ;  and 
is  a  game  in  which  the  blows  are  felt  on  one  side  exclusively. 
The  bear  alone  suffers  ;  and  the  point  is  that  he  suffers  as  much 
by  the  blows  he  gives  as  by  those  he  gets.  He  takes  double  pun- 
ishment. His  very  retali'ations  are  all  against  himself;  and  for 
ever}-  furious  pusli  which  makes  his  skull  ache,  he  receives  an  im- 
mediate equivalent,  which  makes  it  ache  again.  At  last  his  rage 
is  unbounded;  he  Imgs  the  block ;  he  strikes  it;  he  bites  it;  but 
whenever  he  would  thmst  his  liead  into  the  hive,  back  on  his  ear 
falls  the  obstruction,  against  which  his  terrible  hug  or  the  blows 
of  his  paw  are  of  no  avail.  TIic  brute  is  maddened.  He  f:ices 
his  strange  and  pertinacious  tormentor,  and  once  more  makes  it 
rebound  from  his  skull.  But  back  again  it  s\vings  likes  a  curse, 
which  returns  upon  the  head  from  which  it  started.  The  bear  falls 
exhausted  under  these  reiterated  blows ;  one  more  violent  than 
another;  and  if  he  be  not  dead,  the  hunters,  who  have  watched 
the  contest  from  their  hiding  place,  soon  despatch  him. — Albion. 


It  is  the  great  art  and  philosophy  of  life,  to  make  the  best  of 
the  present,  whether  it  be  good  o'r  bad  ;  to  bear  the  one  with 
resignation  and  patience,  and  to  enjoy  the  other  with  thankfulness 
and  moderation. 


TURKEY  AJSD  THE  TURKB. 

On  pages  27G,  277,  we  give  sevci-al  interesting  sketches  of- 
Turkish  manners,  embracing  representations,  first,  of  women  of 
Constantinople  in  the  street,  and  also  in  tlie  house  ;  a  black  slave 
going  for  water;  Turkish  and  Armenian  women  of  Constantino- 
ple keeping^  the  kef;  a  young  Turkish  giri  retuining  from  school ; 
a  slave  of  Sennaar  and  Turkjsh  woman  in  the  harem  ;  a  cavass  of 
the  consulate;  a  hammal  carrying  a  burthen;  a  kaidji/,  ov  boat- 
man of  the  Bosphorus  ;  a  public  scribe  at  the  bazaar  of  Constanti- 
nople ;  a  malebiyi  or  cake  seller  ;  porters  ;  and  a  sekcryi,  or  sweet- 
meat vender. 

A  very  false  opinion  is  entertiiincd  of  the  condition  of  the  wo- 
men of  Turkey.  If  they  do  not  enjov  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  tho  women  of  Europe,  if  the  pnrt  assigned  to  them  in  so- 
ciety and  the  family  is  less,  if  tlieir  religious  law,  agreeing  in  that 
with  the  popular  tradition,  permits  certain  inequalities  to  exist 
between  them  and  the  m-^n,  which  sensiblv  diminish  day  by  dav 
the  condition  and  part  of  tlie  wife,  we  speak  of  the  le^'itimatc  wife 
among  tlic  Mussulmen,  docs  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the 
different  European  societies.  The  harem  is  the  house,  or  portion 
of  tbe  house,  occupied  exclusively  bv  the  women.  Tlie  sdamlilc 
is  the  apartment  of  the  husband,  the  place  of  reception  the  place 
where  he  exchanges  the  salute  or  selam.  The  first  is  open  to  all 
visitors  ;  the  second  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  reserved  place  a 
sanctuary,  access  to  which  is  allowed  onlv  to  the  wives,  and  at  tho 
entrance  of  which  even  the  authority  of  the  law  is  powerless.  So 
great  is  the  fcchng  of  sanctity  the'Orientals  attach  to  the  word, 
that  to  speak  of  it  even  is  a  sacrilege.  The  authority  the  Icn-iti- 
mate  wife  exercises  in  the  harem  is  without  control.  If  she  is 
alone,  which  is  frequently  the  case,  for  c:ises  of  polyt^aray  are 
very  rare  in  Turkey,  either  by  the  effect  of  legal  restnctions  ex- 
ercising over  it  a  right,  or  in  consequence  of  changes  effected  in 
tlie  customs,  the  whole  house  obey  her.  If  she  has  one  or  more 
companions,  her  authority  is  restricted  to  that  part  of  the  house 
which  she  occupies  with  her  children  and  her  slaves,  the  law 
obliging  the  man  who  marries  many  wives  to  give  to  each  of  them 
a  scpai-ate  apartment  and  income  proportionate  to  his  means  and 
to  the  rank  of  the  wife. 

The  female  slaves  are  divided  into  the  odiudyg,  (odalisques)  and 
inferior  slaves  [alaiyg],  charged  with  the  domestic  cares.  The 
first  Iiold  a  place  in  part  of  the  harem,  and  are  less  constantly  and 
painfully  occupied  than  the  other  slaves,  in  the  crowd  of  which 
they  will  some  day  be  mingled,  unless  the  fancy  of  the  master 
raises  them  to  the  rank  of  cadinc  (legitimate  wife),  or  the  birtli  of 
a  child  opens  to  them  the  way  to  freedom.  They  take  their  meals 
separately  after  the  mistress  of  the  house,  under'whose  authority 
they  are  placed,  and  whose  right  always  remains  ilie  same,  what- 
ever amount  of  favor  her  rivals  enjoy'  They  form,  so  to  speak, 
her  cortege  or  body  guard,  and  accompany  her  when  she 
goes  out. 

Although  the  law  does  not  regulate  the  number  of  slaves,  oda- 
lisques, and  others,  as  it  does  that  of  the  legitimate  ■roves,  tho 
number  ought  always  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
particular  individual ;  as  all  slaves,  whether  male  or  female,  if 
not  well  taken  care  of  by  their  masters,  can  reclaim  their  freedom 
before  the  tribunals.  The  wives  who  people  the  harems  are  all  of 
a  foreign  race.  Some  of  them  are  from  Sennaar  and  Ethiopia ; 
others  have  been  brought  from  Circassia  and  the  provinces  of  the 
Caucasus  by  the  merchants. 

The  Turkish  ladies  have,  in  general,  very  white,  delicate  com- 
plexions, a  consequence  of  their  sedentary  mode  of  life,  and  of 
their  habit  of  veiling  themselves  when  they  take  the  air.  Their 
mode  of  life,  and  their  great  addiction  to  the  bath,  render  them 
rather  disposed  to  embonpoint ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  allege  that  this 
constitutes  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  a  Mussulman's  idea  of  beauty. 
Had  such  been  the  case,  the  Circassians  and  Georgians  would  not 
hare  constituted  the  pride  of  the  hai-em. 

The  care  of  the  children  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  women 
of  tiie  interior  of  the  harem.  It  is  aveired  that  family  feeling 
does  not  exist  in  Turkey.  It  is  a  grave  mistake.  It  is  there,  on 
the  contraiy,  more  developed  than  among  us,  because  with  us  the 
great  multiplicity  of  aft'airs,  the  calls  of  the  world,  of  ambition, 
of  dissipation,  tend  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  feelings,  while 
the  isolation  of  the  harem  concentrates  and  exalts  them.  There 
exists  no  countiy  w4iere  the  children  are  suiTounded  mth  more 
care  and  affection  than  in  Turkey ;  and,  a  strange  thing,  these 
cares,  this  affection,  appear  sti-onger  in  the  father  than  in  the 
mother.  Nothing  is  more  touching  or  at  the  same  time  more 
true  than  the  picture  draum  hv  a  traveller  who  shows  us  in 
the  streets,  on  Friday  and  during  the  ramazan  (a  fasting  month), 
and  the  bainim  (a  holiday),  the  Mussulman,  proud  of  his  son, 
leading  him  by  his  hand  slowly  and  carefully,  canying  him  apon 
his  shoulders  if  fatigued,  seating  him  by  his  side  on  a  bench  at  a 
cafe,  speaking  to  him  iu  tones  of  affection,  never  allowing  his 
eyes  to  wander  from  him,  whilst  the  other  Mussulmen,  old  and 
young,  remove  their  pipes,  look  at  the  child  with  much  interest, 
and  congratulate  the  father  upon  having  a  son  who  mil  be  inch 
Allah  (if  it  please  God),  the  support  and  the  comfort  of  his 
old  age. 

It  is  a  great  error  to  represent  the  women  in  Turkey  as  doomed 
to  seclusion,  as  they  were  in  the  dark  ages,  or  even  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  is  veiy  far,  in  this  respect,  from  the  severity  of  tho 
harem.  They  go  out  when  the  day  is  fine,  perhaps  on  foot, 
perhaps  in  the  araba  (as  they  call  a  kind  of  coach  ornamented 
with  flags,  and  drawn  commonly  by  oxen),  or  even  in  an  Euro- 
pean calash.  It  is  enough  for  them  to  be  clothed  in  the  feredge^ 
grecH  or  blue,  hiding  their  faces  with  the  yachniak  of  white  mus- 
lin, and  protecting  their  feet  with  yellow  boots  of  maroquin,  over 
which  are  the  habouches  of  the  same  color.  In  fact,  the  women, 
in  the  interior  of  the  Iiarcm,  arc  ven'  thinly,  lightly  clad.  Panta- 
loons of  silk,  or  some  light  material,  which  lu-o  confined  at  the 
waist  by  a  girdle,  descend  almost  to  the  ankles  ;  a  jacket  covei-s 
their  backs  and  leaves  oft'  at  the  waist,  leaving  the  breast  uncov- 
ered ;  upon  their  heads  a  turban  loaded  with  spangles,  or  a  hand- 
kerchief, twisted  in  the  hair,  a  pair  of  slippers  which  are  moro 
often  at  the  side  of  the  sofa  than  upomhcir  feet,  make  generally 
tlie  whole  of  their  attire.  When  tlie  time  for  the  walk  comes,  or 
a  visitor  is  unexi>eetedly  announced,  x[\q  ft-r^dge  and  the  yachnak 
quickly  make  their  appearance,  for  to  neglect  them  would  be  lit- 
tle in  conformity  with  the  prescriptions  of  the  prophet.  Thajhedge 
is  a  kind  of  veil  in  the  form  of  a  domino,  very  ample,  with 
which  the  Turkish  and  Armenian  women  muffle  their  faces  in  tho 
street,  and  which  envelopes  the  whole  of  their  bodies  do\^'n  to 
their  ankles,  and  leaves  very  little  for  their  dress  to  be  seen  abovo 
the  extremity'  of  the  pantaloons.  Tho  shape,  the  cut  of  the  cloth, 
the  nature  even  of  the  stuff,  save  a  little  moi*c  or  less  of  tho  fine- 
ness of  the  tissue,  are  the  same ;  and  a  little  difference  only  in 
the  color.  The  Turkish  women,  in  genei*al,  affect  soft  colors, 
blue,  pink,  and  green  ;  the  Armenian  women  have  tho  feredges 
sombre  colored  ;  brown,  mai'oon,  deep  gra}'.  This  distinction,  es- 
tablished by  the  ancient  sumptuary  regulations,  and  wliich  sub- 
sists still  in  practice,  though  it  has  been  abolisiied  in  principle  by 
tho  new  reforms,  which  liken  the  Clirislian  to  the  Mussulman, 
shows  itself  even  in  the  colors  of  tbe  habouches  ;  yellow  among 
the  Turkish  women,  black  or  bro\vn  among  tbe  Armenians  and 
Jews,  which  seems  to  be  fixed  by  the  force  of  indomitable  habit. 
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Concerning  the  rachmah,  it  is  a  kind  of  veil 
or  bandeau  of  muslin,  wliich  envelopes  the  head 
and  all  the  face,  with  the  exception  of  the  eyes 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  nose.  "When  vou  meet 
ft  female  so  ranffled  np  in  the  streets,  it  is  nearly 
impossible,  unless  the  piii-pose  be  very  marked 
on  her  part,  to  discover  whether  she  is  young  or 
old,  prettT  or  homely ;  the  husband  even  may 
pass  by  the  side  of  his  wife  withont  knowing  her. 
Besides,  the  wives  rerr  rarely  show  themselves 
alone  in  the  street.  "When  one  goes  out,  the 
■whole  harem  accompanies  her.  There  only  re- 
mains at  home  those  charged  with  domestic  dn- 
ticB.  The  place  of  rendezvous  varies  according 
to  the  season  and  day  of  the  week ;  it  is  common- 
ly a  kiosque,  a  promontory,  or  the  borders  of  the 
sea,  or  a  picturesque  spot  near  one  of  the  villages 
which  border  the  two  branches  of  the  Bosphonis, 
and  which  form  the  precincts  of  Constantinople, 
as  well  as  of  Eaux-Douces  d'Enropc,  Fener- 
Baehtchc,  Moda-BounioQ,  Buyuk-Dere,  and  the 
Talley  of  the  Grand  Seigneur.  Upon  leaving  the 
caique  or  araba,  the  attendants  spread  upon  the 
earth  carpets  or  mats,  upon  which  the  troop  seat 
themselves  in  a  circle,  the  mistress  and  her  com- 
panions in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  the  black 
and  white  slaves  on  the  outside,  for  in  the  East 
they  are  either  walking  or  sitting  do^\Ti.  The 
attendants  and  male  slaves,  if  there  are  any,  re- 
main standing  or  squatted  down  at  some  distance, 
watchful  for  the  slightest  sig-n.  As  for  the 
eunuchs,  they  have  become  very  rare  in  Turkey, 
and  are  found  only  in  the  harem  of  the  Sultan, 
or  with  members  of  the  imperial  family.  If  it  is 
the  day  of  the  henich,  and  tliere  is  a  great  con- 
course* of  people,  there  is  placed  before  the  camp, 
for  the  greater  security,  a  lattice,  breast  high,  like 
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low  the  awakening  of  a  somnambulist.  There  ex- 
ists in  Constantinople,  and  in  the  great  cities  of 
Turkey,  a  population  whose  face  and  manner  of 
life  present  many  peculiarities  to  the  curious  ob- 
server. The  individuals  who  compose  it  are  des- 
ignated by  the  generic  name  of  bekiars  (bachelors). 
They  are  the  Savoyards  and  Auvergnats  of  Tur- 
key. The  greater  part  come  from  the  provinces 
in  the  interior,  and  principally  from  Anatolia  to 
Constantinople,  to  amass  there,  by  labor,  patience 
and  economy,  a  little  competence,  which  allows 
them  to  go  back  and  establish  themselTCS  in  their 
native  place.  Their  number  at  Constantinople 
is  estimated  to  bo  not  less  than  seventy-five  or 
seventy-six  thousand,  of  which  two-fiftha  are 
Turks  and  the  other  three-fifths  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians. The  greater  part  leave  their  villagea, 
liaving  no  profession  or  any  determined  end,  and 
trust  to  chance  the  awe  of  pushing  them  in  tho 
way  which  seems  best  for  them.  A  traveller 
speaks  of  two  Aiinenian  bekiars  who  were  at- 
tached to  his  caravan  upon  quitting  Ei*zoroom, 
one  of  whom  was  a  goldsmith,  the  other  an  ost- 
ler. He  came  across  them  sometime  after  at 
Stambonl,  the  first  was  then  a  pastry  cook  and 
the  second  a  vender  of  snuff.  Nevertheless  the 
bekiars  prefer  those  little  trades  which  have  some 
end  and  a  few  instruments,  such  as  those  of  the 
hammal  (porter),  sugga  (water  carrier),  khalvadji 
(seller  of  khalva),  ckekenljl  (sweetmeat  vender), 
djiifuerdji  (seller  of  sheep's  livers),  etc.  The 
hammals  are  commonly  the  Turks  or  Armenians 
of  Anatolia.  This  class  of  bekiars  is  nnmcrons, 
and  does  not  consist  oi  less  than  four  to  five 
thousand  individuals,  under  the  inspection  of  a 
chief  called  hummal-hacbi.  In  fact,  the  stroets  of 
Constantinople,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
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tboBe  used  in  the  inside  of  the  windows  of  the 
Tm-kish  houses.  The  harems  arc  thus  camped 
side  by  .side  of  each  other.  Tlie  curass,  charg- 
ed with  keeping  order,  walks  about  the  open 
spaces  and  keeps  the  indiscreet  at  a  distance. 
Tho  kavass  is  the  sergeant  of  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  he  replaces  the  ancient  hostandji, 
of  whom  the  sight  alone  froze  with  terror  the 
Greeks  and  Ai-monians  loitering  in  the  streets. 
But  his  authority  is  exercised  in  a  milder  man- 
ner, and  his  injunctions  arc  given  in  a  fatherly 
way,  and  are  nearly  always  listened  to  with 
greatest  deference.  A  curious  custom  obtains 
upon  such  occasions,  which  is  exceedingly 
popular  with  tliem.  Every  few  steps,  under  a 
platane,  a  cavedji  has  established  a  moveable 
booth,  and  furnishes  the  passers  with  excellent 
coffee  at  the  rate  of  twenty  paras  (two  cents) 
the  glass,  made  of  a  cup  of  water  and  the 
(c/t/6oiifc  mixed,  and  they  arc  thus  supplied  with 
a  pleasant  drink.  The  venders  of  tlie  sherbets, 
the  cftekerdjis  (sweetmeat  merchants),  instru- 
mental players,  Greek  and  Armenian  dancers 
occupy  the  rest  of  the  ground,  or  .are  inter- 
mingled with  the  other  groups.  The  repre- 
sentations finished,  the  women  return  to  their 
favorite  pastime  :  some  look  at  themselves  in 
little  circular  mirrors,  tho  frames  of  which  are 
bordered  with  little  gold  and  silver  figures ; 
others  paint  the  nails  -with  the  henna ;  these, 
pressing  to  their  half  closed  lips  the  amber 
stem  of  a  long  jasmine  pipe,  immovable,  the 
head  slightly  inclined,  taste  the  sweets  of  tho 
kef.  The  kef,  the  extreme  of  voluptuousness 
with  the  orientals !  untranslatablu  word,  of 
which  the  Italian  far  niente  gives  only  an  in- 
complete idea,  which  is  neith-r  waking  nor 
sleeping,  where  the  senses  are  as  if  suspended, 
and  the  sudden  cessation  is  always  iiicouiiwnied 
with  the  same  sweot  feeling  that  is  said  to  fol- 
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nnmber,  and  for  short  distances,  do  not  permit 

the  passage  of  their  two-wheeled  carts,  with 
bulky  or  weighty  materials,  which  have  to  be 
transported  on  the  backs  of  men  or  by  the  aid 
of  horses  or  asses.  The  hammals  station  them- 
selves at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  Top-Khane 
and  Galata,  or  at  the  entrances  to  the  khans 
where  the  counting  houses  of  the  merchants 
are  established.  They  go  from  there,  may  be 
alone,  bending  under  the  weight  of  five  or  six 
bundles,  and  perhaps  in  bodies  of  eight,  ten  or 
twelve  men,  carrying  together,  by  the  aid  of 
large  poles  resting  on  their  shoulders,  and  mov- 
ing at  a  slow  run,  casks  of  colossal  dimensions, 
and  often  tiiskiug  strength.  The  saqgas  are 
tho  water-carriers  of  Constjintinople.  Furnish- 
ed with  a  leather  bottle  which  they  carry  sus- 
pended by  a  scarf,  they  can  get  water  from  the 
public  fountains  nourished  by  the  bends  (reser- 
voirs) of  Belgrade,  and  thus  supply  those 
houses  which  are  not  provided  with  fountains 
or  cisterns.  The  ckekerdjis  and  khalvadjis  tra- 
verse the  streets  and  squares,  ciurying  before 
them  little  tables,  covered  witli  sweetmeats  and 
bon-tons  of  all  kinds.  The  khalva  is  a  partic- 
ular kind  ©f  pie,  made  of  almonds,  honey  and 
perfume,  and  of  which  the  Turks  are  extrava- 
gantly fond.  The  baggage  of  the  djiguerdjia 
consists  of  a  long  pole  which  they  carry  on 
their  shoulders,  and  from  which  hang  the  Ijvers 
of  sheep  and  laralw,  which  attract  a  multitude 
of  hungry  dogs  and  cats.  Many  kind  souls 
buy  their  meat  and  distribute  it  among  these 
poor  animals,  for  the  charitable  Mussulman 
would  consider  he  had  committed  an  offence 
towai-ds  God  if  he  did  not  do  so.  But  none 
of  these  walking  trades  can  be  compared,  either 
in  import.ince  or  numbers,  to  the  kiatlbs  (pub- 
lic scribes),  and  the  calkjis,  or  boatmen.  The 
protession  of  kiatib  (the  name  is  given  to  wri- 
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tera  of  nil  kiii<ls)  is  exercised  exclusively  by  the 
Turks,  60  it  ou^Iit  not  to  be  classed  with  the  nam- 
ber  of  common  trades  of  the  bekiars.  A  kJatib  is  a 
man  of  literature  ;  lie  has  a  rij^ht  to  the  title  of  ef- 
fendi.  The  writers  ^encniUy  take  their  stand  out- 
side of  the  bazaars  and  mosques.  Seated  ujwn  their 
heels,  havinj^  before  them  a  little  square  table,  about 
six  inches  high,  upon  which  they  lay  their  paper,  at 
least  when  they  do  not  prefer  to  write  on  their  knees, 
the  girdle  ornamented  with  a  brass  inkstand,  a  long 
fiat  box,  also  of  brass,  in  which  is  enclosed  the  kalem 
(reed  pens)  and  the  penknife,  they  await,  with  their 
spectacles  on  their  nose,  the  practice  which  they  are 
rarely  in  want  of,  so  small  is  the  number  of  people 
in  Turkey  who  know  how  to  wi-ite.  They  know 
bow  to  write  in  seven  different  ways,  each  coitc- 
sponding  to  a  particular  use,  such  as  the  nessik, 
which  is  used  principally  for  tlxe  transcription  of  the 
Koran  and  sacred  books ;  the  di'vani,  used  for  offi- 
cial acts;  the  r//.'a,  the  current  hand,  etc.  Some- 
times it  is  a  bekinr  who  wishes  to  send  word  to  his 
family,  sometimes  an  artist  who  wishes  to  address 
tlic  grand  vizier;  at  other  times  a  mother,  who  asks 
the  kiatib  to  trace  a  few  verscn  of  the  Koran  on  a 
piece  of  paper  which  she  will  suspend  in  the  shape 
of  a  nusha  (amnlct)  round  the  neck  of  her  sick  child. 
The  caikijis,  or  conductors  of  the  caiques  (that  is  the 
name  given  to  the  thousand  boats  which  glide  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  up  and  do^^Ti  theranals  and  in  the 
port),  form  the  largest  Ix)dy,  although  their  number 
has  diminished  since  the  establishment  of  the  steam- 
boat company  of  the  Bosphorus,  four  or  five  years 
ago.  Nothing  is  more  graceful  or  lighter  than  the 
boats,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  and  about  three 
feet  and  a  half  in  the  wide.«l  part,  and  ending  in  two 
peaks,  behind  and  before,  the  latter  very  sharp  and 
ornamented  \vitii  a  littw  gilded  spur.  Nothing  is 
more  picturesque  than  the  attitude  and  costume  of 
the  rowers,  with  their  large  pantaloons,  their  heads 
shaved,  their  brca.'U:s  c-ov«ed  with  a  silk  jacket,  seat- 
ed in  the  middle  of  the  Iwat,  facing  the  stem,  and 
each  provided  with  two  oars,  which  they  use  with 
great  regularity  and  manxllous  dexterity.  Besides 
the  public  cai(|ues,  which  are  stationed  at  the  differ- 
ent steps,  and  are  propelled  generally  by  one  oar, 
there  arc  private  cair[ues,  manned  by  caikjis,  belong- 
ing to  part  of  the  house,  and  furnished  with  from 
four  to  seven  pairs  of  oars,  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  proprietor.  The  last  number  is  fixed  accord- 
ing to  law  to  be  tho  greatest  for  the  ministers  of 
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state  and  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  powers.  The 
caique  of  the  Sultan  is  furnished  with  twelve  pairs 
of  oars  and  stu'mountcd  by  a  scarlet  awning.  There 
is  also  the  paijar-caik,  which  is  a  common  caique, 
and  which,  for  a  few  paras,  transports  passengers 
from  Stamboul  to  the  different  villages  which  bor- 
der the  Comc-d'Or  and  the  Bosphorus.  Here  the 
ages,  sexes  and  religions  are  confounded.  Mussol 
men,  Armenians,  Jews  and  Prench  even  are  wel- 
come. The  women,  veiled  with  their  yachmak, 
keep  in  the  stem  T\-ith  their  little  children  in  their 
arms  or  by  their  sides  ;  the  men  occupy  the  middle 
of  the  boat.  Not  in  brilliant  conversation,  bursts  of 
indecent  laughter,  or  merry  songs  do  they  pass  their 
time.  They  talk  in  a  low  voice,  and  oftentimes  a 
profound  stillness  reigns  during  the  trip.  At  the' 
])row  are  four,  six  or  eight  choice  rowers,  vigorous 
and  athletic.  Each  of  them  uses  a  long,  heavy  oar. 
All  keep  time  ;  the  sea  foams  under  their  redoubled 
efforts.  Looking  at  the  large  boat  and  the  numer 
ous  population  it  contains,  one  can  hardly  beUcve 
that  their  efforts  can  propel  the  boat  so  rapidly. 
Then  the  fatigue  is  extreme.  At  other  times,  for 
everything  is  compensated  for  in  this  world,  the 
winds  are  favorable  and  they  move  less  rapidly ;  the 
wind  is  sufficient  and  the  rowers  rest  upon  their 
crossed  arms.  In  the  evening,  when  they  have 
achieved  their  day's  work,  which  ends  at  sunset, 
they  re-enter  their  boats  and  regain  their  lodgings. 
Ver}-  few  of  them  are  married  ;  the  majority  belong 
to  the  class  of  bekiars.  The  cud  of  these  being  to 
economize  as  much  as  pos-^iblc,  they  go,  in  general, 
five  or  six  together,  and  hire,  for  the  sum  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  piastres  a  month,  a  large  chamber,  in 
which  each  retires  to  his  cushion  and  carpet  or  mat 
for  the  night.  They  give  a  small  sum  to  some  old 
man  (frequently  the'  parent  of  one  of  the  members 
of  their  society)  to  take  care  of  the  room  and  pre- 
pare supper.  This  veteran  fills  the  office  of  coun- 
sellor and  arbiter,  and,  as  old  age  is  nowhere  more 
respected  than  in  the  East,  he  passes  his  days  calm- 
ly and  pleasantly.  All  bis  expenses  are  paid,  and 
the  voiiTig  men  who  employ  him  lend  him  every  as- 
sistance, as  if  he  was  a  fa'thcr,  or  they  domestics. 
At  the  end  of  five  or  six  years'  following  this  coarse 
of  life,  all  of  them  have  amassed  enough  to  ena- 
ble them  to  retum  to  their  country  %vith  a  little  for- 
tune, unless,  who  knows  ?  they  have  left  the  profes- 
sion of  boatmen  for  that  of  captain-pacha,  seraskier, 
grand  vizier.     Why  not,  if  God  wishes  itl 
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Sussf'ted  i 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
WE   ARE    GROWIKG   OLD. 

/  reading  some  lines  in  a  late  number  o/Gleabos'b  PictoeiaLj^otti 
ihepen  of  C.  G.  Duns. 


BY  L.   G.   RIGGS. 


TVe  are  growingTiId—how  the  thoughta  will  rise, 

TThen  a  glaQce  is  backward  cast 
On  some  long-remembered  spot  that  lies 

In  the  sileDce  of  the  past ; 
It  may  be  the  shrine  of  our  early  TOTra, 

Or  the  tomb  of  early  tears; 
Sat  it  seems  llke'a  far  oQ*  isle  to  MSy 

In  the  stonny  sea  of  yeAxs. 

0,  Ttido  and  wild  are  the  stpps  that  part 

Our  lires  from  its  greeDDCSS  now, 
And  we  miss  the  joy  of  many  a  heart, 

And  the  light  of  many  a  brow; 
Tor  deep  o'er  many  a  stately  bark 

Have  the  whelming  billows  rolled, 
That  steered  with  ufl  from  that  early  m&A — 

0,  friends,  we  are  growing  old  I 

TVo  haye  gained  the  world's  cold  wisdom  dot, 

We  haye  learned  to  pause  and  fear; 
But  where  are  the  liTiug  founts  whose  flow 

Was  a  joy  of  heart  to  hear? 
We  hare  won  the  wealth  of  many  a  cUme, 

And  the  lore  of  many  a  page; 
Sut  where  is  the  hope  that  saw  in  time 

But  its  boundless  heritage ! 

Will  it  come  again  when  the  Tiolet  wafers, 

And  the  woods  their  youth  renew? 
We  baTe  stood  in  the  light  of  sunny  brakes, 

Where  the  bloom  is  deep  and  blue; 
And  our  souls  might  joy  in  the  sporting-time  theo, 

Bat  the  joy  was  faint  and  cold ; 
For  it  never  could  give  ns  the  youth  again 

Of  hearts  that  are  growing  old. 


rWrifcten  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

ACADIA. 

THE    HOME   OF    EVANOELINE. 


BT   JA3IB8   DE    MILLB. 

There  are  but  few  occurrences  in  history,  so  well  calculated  to 
awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  philanthropist,  or  give  scope  to  the 
imagination  of  the  poet,  as  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  from 
Nova  Scotia.  It  is  this  occurrence  in  the  early  colonial  history 
of  America,  upon  Tvhich  Longfellow  has  founded  the  plot  of  his 
Evangeline,  and  certainly,  there  could  be  no  incident,  at  least  in 
the  early  annals  of  the  American  continent,  better  calculated  to 
excite  most  profoundly  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart. 

Previously  to  their  violent  and  unwarrantable  expulsion  from 
their  fatherland,  the  innocent  Acadians  dwelt  in  the  valley  of 
Grand  Pre,  and  in  a  few  minor  settlements,  ^-ithin  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  few  miles  of  it.  Never,  probably,  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  was  there  presented  a  scene  of  more  perfect  rural  felicity, 
than  the  quiet  hamlets  of  these  homely  peasants  offered.  They 
lived  in  the  simplest  manner; — evci*y  farmer  procuring  by  dint  of 
his  own  labor,  all  the  necessaries  of  life  ;^-of  its  luxuries  they 
were  happily  ignorant.  Their  houses  were  comfortable  and  neat, 
and  the  blue  smoke  curled  gracefully  and  peacefully  upwards 
from  the  thatched  roof,  in  beautiful  harmony  ^rith  the  subdued 
and  peaceable  manners  of  that  people,  completely  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  religious  faith,  and  in  their  simple  agricultural 
employments. 

The  peasant  arose  at  the  call  of  the  lowing  cattle,  and  retired 
— lulled  to  sleep  by  the  tinkling  bells  of  the  fold.  The  youth 
listened  with  veneration  and  respect  to  the  counsels  of  ^rise 
elders,  and  the  busy  dames  of  Acadia  manipulated  all  day  long  in 
the  dauy  or  at  the  spinning  wheel.  Courts  of  judicature  were 
utterly  unknown,  and  though  public  notaries  figure  in  the  history 
of  the  land,  they  were  never  called  upon  to  dci-idc  dispufes,  but 
devoted  their  talents  to  drawing  up  the  mortgages  and  wills  of  the 
illiterate  fathers.  The  products  of  their  own  industiy  were  usu- 
ally their  only  means  of  support,  but  they  occasionally  exchanged 
grain  and  beeves  at  the  frontier  forts,  for  articles  of  convenience 
or  necessity,  which  their  o^\'n  exertions  did  not  enable  them  to 
procure. 

Paper  cun'cncy  was  entirely  unknown,  and  metallic  coins  were 
found  only  here  and  there.  Avarice  was  a  passion  which  was 
never  enkindled  in  the  breast,  for  they  lived  on  terms  of  such 
universal  friendliness,  tliat  there  was  no  incentive  to  covetous- 
ness.  Piety,  industiy,  and  all  forms  of  benevolence,  were  the 
prevailing  characteristics  of  this  simple  nation. 

Their  pastors  went  about  consoling  the  aged  in  affliction,  and 
encouraging  the  manly  in  toil.  From  tlieii-  pious  lips,  the  young 
were  taught  the  first  principles  of  religion,  and  seeds  were  so^^ti, 
which  were  to  spring  up  into  the  most  lovely  har^-est.  These 
good  men,  wherever  found,  whether  administering  truth  to  the 
household,  at  the  fireside,  or  expounding  the  Bible  in  the  chancel 
of  the  chapel,  were  everywhere  distinguished  for  the  same  pure 
and  unaffected  piety. 

Such  was  the  almost  Utopian  state  of  happiness  and  peaceable- 
ness  in  which  this  society  existed  at  the  time  when  the  English 
colonel  came,  with  orders  from  his  government,  to  eject  them 
violently  from  the  scenes  of  their  toils  and  pleasures. 

Collecting  them  together  upon  false,  or  at  least  upon  vague 
pretences,  in  the  chapel  of  Grand  Pre,  he  made  them  all  prison- 
ers, and  then  announced  to  them  his  purpose  of  scattering  thcra 


over  the  face  of  the  land,  and  forever  blotting  them  out  of  exist- 
ence, as  a  narion.  The  looks  of  deep,  unconquerable  grief, 
with  which  the  announcement  was  met,  would  have  stirred  com- 
passion in  the  soulless  executioners  of  St.  ^Vgatha.  Fathers  bent 
down  their  heads  upon  their  knees,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  their 
hard  cheeks,  as  they  filled  the  air  with  the  deep,  convulsive  sobs 
of  unutterable  woe.  Young  men  in  the  prime  of  life  covered 
their  faces  with  their  hands  and  delivered  themselves  up  to  inex- 
pressible grief.  There  was  no  anger,  no  indignation  even  ex- 
pressed ; — their  peaceful  lives  had  not  accustomed  them  to  the 
exhibition  of  passion ; — there  was  nothing  evinced  but  a  universal 
outburst  of  sorrow. 

They  were  to  abandon  their  homes,  their  pastures,  and  their 
cattle ; — they  were  to  leave  the  scenes  where  they  had  passed 
happy  times,  and  amid  which  they  hoped  to  lay  their  peaceful 
dnst ; — where  they  had  listened  to  the  wisdom  of  their  elders,  and 
profited  in  their  daily  lives  by  their  instruction  ; — where  they  had 
imbibed  the  tiniths  of  Clu'istianity,  and  practised  them  towards 
their  fellow-men ; — where  they  had  tasted  the  happiness  of  domes- 
tic relations,  and  experienced  all  the  blessings  which  God  bestows 
upon  piety  and  industry. 

The  English  officer,  to  whom  the  government  had  entrusted  the 
painful  duty  of  expelling  the  Acadians,  was  of  a  relenting  and 
mild  nature ;  but  his  orders  were  peremptory,  and  he  could  not 
allow  himself  to  be  wTought  upon  by  their  melancholy  pleadings. 
Many  provisions  were  made  for  their  comfort  and  security,  and 
the  English  were  not  so  regardless  of  the  principles  of  humanity, 
as  to  separate  members  of  families,  and  condemn  them  to  live  in 
exile,  with  all  the  ties  of  husband  and  -wife,  father  and  son,  com- 
pletely sundered. 

It  was  a  sad  sight,  as  those  hoary  headed  sires,  and  youths  in 
the  prime  of  manly  vigor,  all  stricken  with  the  same  misfortune, 
and  weeping  at  a  common  fate,  slowly  and  sadly  defiled  between 
ranks  of  soldiers,  towards  the  vessels  which  were  to  bear  them  to 
distant,  unknown  and  unloved  shores. 

Still  sadder  was  it  to  witness  the  woe  of  the  matrons,  as  with 
eyes  red  with  constant  weeping,  and  cheeks  blistered  with  inces- 
sant tears,  they  kneeled  down  upon  the  hard  earth,  and  called 
down  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  the  beloved  land  which  they 
were  about  to  leave  forever. 

The  unhappy  people  were  conveyed  in  ships,  under  the  guard 
of  English  soldiers,  to  the  various  parts  of  the  provinces  in  North 
America,  and  were  soon  mingled  among  a  strange  people,  until, 
as  a  community,  they  were  entirely  extinct.  A  small  company, 
having  after  a  few  years  become  weaxy  of  their  exile,  and  pining 
constantly  for  the  quiet  solitude  of  their  homes,  embarked  from 
Philadelphia,  but  were  intercepted  at  Boston  by  the  vigilant  gov- 
ernment officei-s,  and  again  sent  back  to  toil  disconsolately  for 
their  daily  subsistence,  or  perish  from  the  diseases  of  an  unconge- 
nial climate. 

With  regard  to  the  justice  of  this  total  annihilation  of  an  inof- 
fensive nation,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  If  we  trust  the 
statements  of  the  Acadians  themselves,  we  can  regard  the  pro- 
ceeding in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  gross,  unjustifiable  and 
cruel  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  England,  the  mother 
country. 

If  we  credit  the  statements  which  induced  the  English  to  com- 
mit the  act,  and  by  which  they  justify  it,  it  must  still  be  consid- 
ered as  an  unnecessary  and  mcked  movement,  on  the  part  of  a 
government  too  jealous  of  its  safety  to  listen  to  the  justification  of 
its  victims,  and  too  excited  by  tlie  passions  of  war  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  mercy. 

The  Acadians  assert,  in  a  petition  to  their  royal  master  afcer 
their  expulsion,  that  as  a  body,  they  had  always  strenuously  ad- 
hered to  the  terms  of  colonial  dependence,  by  which  they  were 
bound  to  the  mother  countr}',  and  that  they  had  never,  in  any  in- 
stance, swerved  from  their  plighted  faith  to  her; — that  the  only 
instances  in  which  their  duty  had  been  violated,  were  instances  of 
individual  violation,  and  that  they,  collect iveir/,  as  a  nation,  were 
not  responsible  for  thcra.  If  this  be  true,  how  flagrant  an  act  of 
injustice,  to  extirpate  an  entire  nation,  as  an  expiation  for  the 
infidelity  of  a  few,  and  merely  to  satisfy  feelings  of  unworthy 
and  unprovoked  vengeance. 

Much  eloquence  has  been  ciiiployed  in  portraj-ing  the  atrocity 
and  inhumanity  of  this  proceeding ;  and  there  are  but  few  sub- 
jects in  regai'd  to  which  tlie  feelings  of  the  human  soul  me 
aroused  more  easily,  or  more  deeply. 

But  it  is  asserted  by  the  English,  that  the  Acadians  were  in  the 
habit  of  famishing  supplies  to  the  French  and  Indians,  and  that 
on  certain  occasions,  huge  numbers  of  them  were  found  bearing 
arms  upon  the  side  of  their  enemies. 

The  neutrals  reply  to  this,  in  their  own  defence,  that  whenever 
they  furnished  the  enemy  with  stores,  they  were  compelled  to  do 
it  by  threats  of  death,  or  demolition  of  tlieir  property; — and  that 
whenever  their  countrj-mcn  were  found  fighting  in  behalf  of  the 
French,  they  did  it  upon  their  own  individual  rcsponsibilit}',  with- 
out the  consent  or  connivance  of  the  body  of  the  people — cither 
compelled  by  menaces  or  influenced  by  bribery.  It  is  certain  that 
they  were  not  umrcrsallt/  combining  with  the  French,  and  that 
whenever  any  friendliness  existed  between  the  two  parties,  it  was 
confined  to  one  or  two  settlements. 

Bnt  even  if  they  did  furnish  some  immaterial  aid, — was  that 
suflicicnt  provocation  for  the  rigorous  measures  which  were  taken 
in  reference  to  them  1  Would  not  some  mitigation  of  their  punish- 
ment, or  even  some  more  strict  system  of  discipline,  have  accom- 
plished the  pui-posc  of  preventing  the  feeble  interference  of  the 
peaceable  Acadians  in  their  relations  with  the  French  1 

It  may  be  said  that  it  would  be  too  great  an  expenditure  of 
English  resources,  to  maintain  the  loyalty  of  such  subjects,  by 
intimidating  them  ivith  the  constant  presence  of  troops.    But  the 


English  should  have  incurred  the  expense  and  annoyance,  rather 
than  have  proceeded  immediately,  without  having  made  any  pre- 
vious experiments,  to  the  extreme  and  inhuman  measures  which 
they  did. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances,  which  furnish 
a  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  the  deed,  it  still  must  be  considered 
an  unwarrantable  and  barbarous  exercise  of  arbitrary  power. 


DIIPUTTREN. 

Dupuytren  was  the  most  celebrated  French  surgeon  of  his  day ; 
he  was  destitute  of  faith,  and  by  his  powerful  mind  and  brusque 
hardihood,  overcame  the  individuality  of  almost  every  one  who 
approached  him.  One  day  a  poor  cure,  from  some  village  near 
Palis,  called  upon  the  great  surgeon.  Dupuytren  was  struck 
with  his  manly  beauty  and  noble  presence,  but  examined,  with 
his  usual  nonchalance,  the  patient's  neck,  disfigured  by  a  homble 
cancer,  "  Avec  cela,  il  foiif  7nourir."  "  }Vith  that  cancf^r  you  must 
die,"  said  the  surgeon.  "  So  I  thought,"  calmly  replied  the  priest; 
"  I  expected  the  disease  was  fatal,  and  only  came  to  you  to  please 
ray  parishioners."  He  then  unfolded  a  bit  of  paper  and  took 
from  it  a  five-fi-anc  piece,  which  he  handed  to  IJupnytrcn,  say- 
ing :  "  Pardon,  sir,  the  little  fee,  for  we  are  poor."  The  serene 
dignity  and  holy  self-possession  of  this  man,  about  to  die  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,  impressed  the  stoical  surgeon  in  spite  of  him- 
self, though  his  manner  betrayed  neither  surprise  nor  interest. 
Before  the  cure  had  descended  half  the  staircase,  he  was  called 
back  by  a  servant,  "  If  you  choose  to  try  an  operation,"  said  Du- 
puytren, "  Go  to  the  Hotel-Dieu ;  I  will  see  you  to-morrow." 
"It  is  my  duty  to  make  use  of  all  means  of  recovery,"  replied 
the  cure ;  "  I  will  go." 

The  next  day,  the  snrgeoncutaway  remorselessly  at  the  priest's 
neck,  laying  bare  tendons  and  arteries.  It  was  before  the  days  of 
chloroform,  and  unsustamed  by  any  opiate,  the  poor  cure  suffered 
with  uncomplaining  heroism.  He  did  not  even  Tsince.  Dupuy- 
ti'cn  respected  bis  courage,  and  every  day  lingered  longer  at  his 
bedside,  when  making  the  rounds  of  the  hospital.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  cure  recovered.  A  year  after  the  operation,  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  salon  of  the  great  professor,  with  a  neat  basket 
containing  pears  and  chickens.  "  Monsieur,"  he  said,  "  It  is  the 
annivei-sary  of  the  day  when  your  skill  saved  my  life ;  accept  this 
humble  gift ;  the  pears  and  chickens  are  better  than  you  can  find 
in  Paris ;  they  are  of  my  o\vn  raising."  Each  succeeding  year, 
on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  the  honest  priest  brought  his 
grateful  offering. 

At  length  Dnpuytren  was  taken  ill,  and  the  physicians  declared 
his  heart  diseased.  He  shut  himself  up  with  his  favorite  nephew, 
and  refused  to  see  his  friends.  One  dav  he  wrote  on  a  shp  of 
paper  :  "  Lie  mcdicin  a  l^soin  dn  cure,"  "  The  doctor  has  need  of  the 
priest,"  and  sent  it  to  the  village  priest,  who  quickly  obeyed  the 
summons.  He  remained  for  hours  in  the  dying  surgeon's  cham- 
ber; and  when  he  came  forth,  tears  were  in  his  eyes,  and  Dupuy- 
tren was  no  more.  How  easy  for  the  imagination  to  fill  up  this 
outline,  which  was  all  that  was  vouchsafed  to  Parisian  gossip. — 
N.  Y.  Quarterly. 


ENGIiAJfD. 

It  is  one  of  the  felicities  of  England,  that,  from  her  situation, 
her  climate,  her  soil,  her  mineral  wealth,  and  her  political  institu- 
tions, she  has  been  able  to  furnish  so  great  a  variety  of  occupa- 
tion to  her  sons,  and  to  open  a  congenial  sphere  to  every  form  of 
energy  and  cntciprise.  She  has  had  universities,  scientific  associ- 
ations, philosophers,  poets,  and  artists,  and  at  the  same  time, 
ships,  colonies,  coraraerce,  raines,  and  manufactures.  Her  litera- 
ture and  legislation  both  show  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  blend- 
ing of  the  active  and  speculative  elements.  The  literature  of 
England  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  its  variety  and  extent,  but  for 
its  pervading  characteristics  of  good  sense,  and  good  taste,  which, 
indeed,  is  nothing  more  than  good  sense  applied  to  cestlietics.  It 
is  an  eminently  healthful  literature.  Ta  reading  the  books  of 
England,  we  are  walking  in  the  open  air,  with  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  Nature  around  us.  Her  miters  do  not  look  at  life  ex- 
clusively through  the  windows  of  a  siBdy.  As  the  cmre  of  the 
rocket  and  the  silvery  plume  of  the  fountain  are  shaped  by  the 
earth's  gravity,  so,  irith  them,  the  most  daring  flights  of  imagina- 
tion, and  the  most  adventurous  quests  of  the  speculative  faculty, 
are  controlled  by  what  Bacon  calls  the  wisdom  of  business. 
Take  the  case  of  Shakspeare,  tlie  greatest  name  in  their  literaturo 
— perhaps  the  greatest  name  in  all  literature.  He  had  been  an 
actor  and  the  manager  of  a  theatre,  and  it  had  been  surmised  that 
he  had  passed  some  time  in  an  attomey's  oflacc.  Who,  that  reads 
his  plays  with  any  attention,  can  fail  to  perceive  the  benefit  of 
this  practical  training  ?  Who  is  not  grateful  for  the  fact,  that  he 
has  been  obliged  to  humor  the  pit  and  rule  the  green-room, — to 
conciliate  great  men,  and  beat  doviTi  the  carpenter  and  the  scene- 
painter  ?  We  find  the  fruit  of  all  this  experience  in  that  golden 
good  sense,  that  mellow  wisdom,  that  piercing  insight,  that  accu- 
rate portraiture,  that  loyalty  to  truth  and  nature,  for  which  he  is 
quite  as  remarkable  as  for  imaginative  genius. — Geo.  S.  Hillard^s 
Mercantile  Library  Address. 


FILIAli  LOVE. 

There  is  not  on  earth  a  more  lovely  sight,  than  the  unwearied 
care  and  attention  of  children  to  their  parents.  Where  filial  love 
is  found  in  the  heart,  we  will  answer  for  all  the  other  virtues.  No 
young  man  or  woman  will  ever  turn  out  basely,  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve, who  has  parents  respected  and  beloved.  A  child,  affection- 
ate and  dutiful,  ^rill  never  bring  the  gray  hairs  of  its  parents  to 
tlie  grave.  The  wretch  who  breaks  fortli  from  wholesome  re- 
straint, and  disregards  the  laws  of  his  countiy,  must  have  first 
disobeyed  his  parents — showing  neither  love  nor  respect  for  thcra. 
It  is  seldom  the  case  that  a  dutiful  son  is  found  in  the  ranks  of 
vice,  among  the  wretched  and  degraded.  Filial  love  will  keep 
men  from  sin  and  crime.  There  never  will  come  a  time,  while 
your  parents  live,  when  you  will  not  be  under  obligations  to  them. 
The  older  they  grow,  the  more  need  will  there  be  for  your  assidu- 
ous care  and  attention  to  their  wants.  The  venerable  brow  and 
frosty  hair  speak  loudly  to  the  love  and  compassion  of  the  child. 
If  sickness  and  infirmity  make  them  at  times  fretful,  bear  with 
them  patiently,  not  forgetting  that  time  ere  long  may  bring  j'ou  to 
need  the  same  care  and  attention.  Fihal  love  will  never  go  imre- 
wardc  d  .-^-fi  m  ethyst . 


POPULAR  ELOQUENCE. 

It  was  a  beautiful  criticism  made  by  Longinns  upon  the  effect 
of  the  speaking  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes.  He  says,  the  peo- 
ple would  go  from  one  of  Cicero's  orations,  exclaiming,  "  What  a 
beautiful  speaker  ;  what  a  rich  fine  voice  ;  what  an  eloquent  man 
Cicero  is  !  "  They  tolkrd  of  Cicero ;  but  when  they  left  Demosthe- 
nes, they  said:  "  Lft  us  Jight  Philip!"  Losing  sight  of  the 
speaker,  they  were  all  absorbed  in  the  subject ;  they  thought  not 
of  Demosthenes,  but  of  their  countrv. — Authors  and  Writers. 
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nVrittcn  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
MORDS  OF  KINDNESS. 


Br  CAROUyE  HOWE. 


There  was  a  little  word, 

A  word  of  kioducss  boru, 
That  like  the  carol  of  a  bird  • 

Kang  out  upon  the  mom ; 
And  in  a  spirit  sad  and  lone, 
Awoke  a  soft  and  answenng  tone. 

Those  words,  so  lew  and  slight, 

"Were  freighted  with  a  power 
To  pierce  the  darkness,  as  at  night 

■When  gloom  en^vraps  the  hour, 
Meetl.v,  yet  radiant,  from  afar 
Shines  down  the  sUycr-glcaming  star. 

O  what  a  light  they  gavo 

To  cheer  the  desert  way. 
As  flowers  will  bloom  above  a  grave 

To  beautify  decay : 
Blest,  though  the  blessing  they  import, 
Aa  heart  is  blest  in  blessing  heart. 

The  summer  birds  may  wake 

Their  songs  amid  the  leaves, 
And  zephyrs  into  music  break 

Upon  the  summer  eaves — 
But  sweeter  far  than  winds  or  birds, 
To  lonely  hearts  are  gentle  words. 

If  ye  hare  learned  their  power, 

0  give  them  forth  like  balm. 
If  ye  have  not,  go  forth  this  hour, 

And  try  their  mj-stic  charm : 
And  joy  shall  come  at  your  control, 
The  counter-signal  of  a  soul. 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

NOTES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 

No.  XXI. 


BT     F.     GLEASON. 


Idko  Leman — City  of  Geneva — Chamouny — Mont  Blanc— Berne — Basle. 

It  was  a  bright  clear  morning  on  which  we  left  Martigny  for 
Geneva,  taking  the  route  by  Vevaj,  where  we  arrived  the  same 
evening.  Here  having  left  my  travelling  carriage,  I  took  the 
steamer  down  the  lake  for  Geneva,  and  as  we  parted  its  blue  sur- 
face, I  thought  that  never  before  had  I  beheld  finer  scenery  or 
floated  over  more  tranquilly  beautiful  waters.  The  Lake  of  Gfe- 
neva  is  considerably  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  skirting  the  Swiss  shore  for  a  length  of  nearly  sixty 
miles,  having  in  some  parts  a  breadth  of  ten  miles.  Besides  the 
Rhone,  many  small  streams  empty  themselves  into  this  lake,  con- 
tributing to  form  the  finest  body  of  water  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
Lake  Leman,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is  surrounded  by  scenery 
of  the  grandest  character,  composed  of  lofty  mountains,  from 
four  to  five  thousand  feet  high,  behind  which,  to  the  south,  a  ridge 
ia  seen  extending  to  Mont  Blanc. 

:One  never  tires  of  gazing  at  such  scenery  as  surrounds  the 
lake.  The  shore  on  the  Si.viss  side  rises  gradually  to  an  elevation 
of  fifteen  to  sixteen  hundred  feet,  and  is  supported  by  the  bamer 
of  the  Jura,  which  is  from  two  to  four  thousand  feet  high.  In 
some  parts  of  Savoy  the  scenery  presents  rather  a  desert  prospect, 
wanting  the  pleasaat,  thrifty  aspect  imparted  by  numerous  villa- 
ges. The  opposite  shore  is  in  bold  contrast  to  tliis,  with  its  vine- 
covered  slopes,  pretty  looking  towns,  chateaux  and  villas,  making 
a  brilliant  display  of  cheerfulness  and  beauty.  In  the  countiy 
lying  between  Lausanne  and  Yilleneuve,  nature  has  displayed  all 
that  happy  union  of  charming  landscape  and  mountain  sceneiy  so 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  Switzerland. 

As  the  day  was  drawing  to  its  close,  we  came  in  sight  of  Ge- 
neva, upon  which  I  gazed  with  much  interest.  The  city  presents 
a  very  imposing  appearance  as  it  is  approached  from  the  lake  by 
steamers.  An  entirely  new  quaiter  has  sprung  up  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  which  divides  the  city  into  two  unequal  parts, 
the  new  portion  displaying  a  handsome  front  of  tall  houses,  lined 
with  a  broad  quay  towai-ds  the  lake.  This  is  connected  by  two 
handsome  bridges  thrown  across  the  lake,  with  the  opposite  sido 
of  the  toi^Ti,  and  united  with  a  small  island,  formerly  a  part  of  the 
fortifications,  now  occupied  by  a  fine  statue  of  Rousseau,  the  fa- 
mous philosopher.  The  city  is  situated  partly  upon  a  hill  nearly 
a  hundred  feet  above  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  at  the 
point  where  the  bine  waters  of  the  Rhone  flow  out  of  it,  a  charac- 
teristic which  is  indeed  remarkable,  the  color  being  almost  as 
deep  as  indigo. 

The  city  of  Geneva  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns, 
a  distinction  arising  from  the  uneven  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
which  is  perpetuated  by  the  rank  and  condition  of  the  people. 
The  upper  town  consists  of  large  and  handsome  mansions  belong- 
ing to  the  burgher  aristocracy,  and  the  residences  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  repubhc.  The  lower  to^vn  is  the  seat  of  trade  and 
democracy  ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  the  houses  lofty.  Geneva 
is  the  capital  of  the  smallest  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  but  at  the  same 
time,  is  the  most  populous  town  of  the  confederation,  as  it  has  a 
population  of  thirty-four  or  five  thousand.  I  was  rather  disap- 
pointed in  the  city,  that  is  to  say,  I  found  it  little  attractive  in  it- 
self. It  has  no  fine  public  buildings  or  notable  localities.  Its 
delightful  environs,  however,  largely  compensate  for  this ;  its 
vicinity  to  Chamouny,  the  proximity  of  the  lake,  and  being  on  tho 
highroad  from  Italy  to  France,  make  it  a  place  of  great  resort. 


Historically,  Grcneva  may  be  -iaid  to  possess  an  interest  far 
greater  than  any  present  belonging  that  meets  the  traveller's  ej'C. 
The  influence  she  has  exercised  over  Europe,  and  indeed  over 
tho  woi'ld,  by  means  of  her  children,  or  those  whom  she  has 
adopted  as  her  citizens,  is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  limited 
extent  of  her  territory.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Voltaire  rid- 
iculed its  diminutivencss,  and  the  Emperor  Paul  called  the  dis- 
putes of  its  citizens,  "  a  tempest  in  a  tumbler  of  water ;"  yet  from 
thence  emanated  those  religious  doctrines  whence  Scotland,  Hol- 
land and  ft  large  part  of  France,  Germany  and  Switzerland  de- 
rive their  form  of  faith,  and  which  was  transplanted  by  the  Pil- 
grims to  our  own  land.  John  Calvin,  the  reformer,  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  aud  died  in  the  house  No.  116  in  the  Rue  des  Cha- 
noines.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  first  saw  the  light  in  a  street  of  the 
Quarter  St.  Gcrvais,  now  named  after  him — Rue  do  Rousseau. 
The  staple  product  of  the  city  is  watches,  musical  boxes  and  jew- 
elry. Over  three  thousand  men  are  employed  upon  watches 
alone,  and  a  hundred  thousand  are  manufactured  annually.  Tho 
cheap,  inferior  watches  which  are  sold  under  the  name  of  Geneva 
watches,  are  made  at  Chaud  dc  Fonds  and  Locele,  some  seventy 
miles  from  Geneva. 

A  day's  drive  through  wild  and  romantic  scenery  brought  me 
to  Chamouny,  the  pale  moon,  shining  in  all  its  glory,  discover- 
ing to  mo  the  famous  Mont  Blanc.  I  retired  early  to  rest  in  or- 
der to  be  fresh  for  the  ascent  of  tho  mountain,  and  on  tho  follow- 
ing morning  at  daybreak,  accompanied  by  a  guide,  I  was  on  my 
way  mule-back  up  tho  mountain  to  Montauvert ;  from  thence  I 
went  down  to  the  Mer  do  Glace  (sea  of  ice),  a  view  of  which  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  among  these  scenes  of  wonder.  Direct- 
ly across  the  Mer  de  Glace  are  some  of  the  fiaest  of  those  pinna- 
cled mountains  which  form  so  striking  a  picture  in  the  Cha- 
mouny scenery.  A  thousand  nameless  pinnacles  pierce  the 
clouds  and  seem  to  prop  the  loftiest  of  this  stupendous  mass, 
which  is  the  Aiguille  Vertc,  rising  more  than  thhteen  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  nearly  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  Montauvert.  The  Mer  de  Glace  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sea;  the  ice  is  of  a  greenish  color  and  is  thrown  up 
like  the  waves  in  a  storm.  To  walk  over  this  sea,  and  look  down 
into  the  crevices,  would  be  dangerous  if  one  was  not  accompanied 
by  a  trusty  guide.  My  guide  kept  me  tightly  clasped  by  the  arm, 
lest  I  should  slip  into  some  of  the  exposed  crevices,  which  would 
prove  instant  destruction. 

The  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is  attempted  by  very  few  persons. 
Those  who  undertake  the  task  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  ex- 
periments are  actuated  by  worthy  motives,  but  those  who  do  so 
only  to  say  that  they  have  ascended  the  mountain  are  inexcus- 
able. A  French  lady  reached  the  summit  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  since,  and  when  at  the  top  ordered  the  guides  to  raise  her 
above  their  heads,  that  she  might  say  that  she  had  been  higher 
than  any  person  in  Europe.  All  who  make  the  ascent  suffer 
more  or  less,  usually  getting  hands,  feet  and  nose  frost-bitten, 
losing  eyesight  for  a  period,  and  shedding  the  skin  of  the  face. 
An  Englishman  who  ascended  with  M.  Boumtt,  was  fearfully 
frozen  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  another  of  the  party  lost 
his  eyesight  for  nearly  a  month.  From  two  to  three  days  are 
consumed  in  the  ascent,  and  at  least  eight  guides  required,  who 
receive  one  hundred  francs  each.  (See  engraving  on  page  284, 
for  view  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc.) 

After  feasting  mentally  to  repletion  upon  the  scenery  around 
Mont  Blanc,  so  stupendously  grand  and  unequalled  in  majesty, 
I  once  more  turned  my  steps  toward  Geneva,  and  taking  boat 
passed  down  the  lake  again  to  Vevay,  where  I  took  post-horses 
for  Bei-nc,  by  way  of  Fribourg,  and  after  a  somewhat  lengthy 
but  pleasant  day's  journey,  an-ived  at  Bcme.  It  is  an  ancient 
town,  situated  on  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Aar,  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation  above  the  river.  I  enjoyed  my  inspecrion  of 
the  place,  finding  many  peculiarities  aud  matters  of  interest. 
The  principal  streets  are  watered  by  small  rivul»ts  or  canals  of 
running  water,  which  supply  a  number  of  fountains,  generally 
surmounted  by  statuary  representing  some  sacred  or  heroic  per- 
sonage. The  houses  are  mostly  built  upon  low  arches,  forming 
long  arcades.  In  the  museum  is  the  stuffed  skin  of  the  famous 
dog  Ban-y,  long  a  faithful  agent  of  the  monks  of  tho  Great  St. 
Bernard,  in  whose  service  he  saved  the  lives  of  no  fewer  than 
forty-seven  individuals.  There  is  a  fine  promenade  here,  known 
as  the  terrace.  It  adjoins  the  cathedral  and  is  finely  laid  out  with 
shade  trees.  It  is  elevated  over  a  hundred  feet  above  the  river 
Aar,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view,  extending  to  the  Alps. 

I  noticed  an  inscription  on  the  parapet  recording  the  wonder- 
ful escape  of  a  student,  whose  horse  being  frightened,  sprung 
over  the  wall  with  his  rider  on  his  back.  The  horse  was  instant- 
ly killed,  but  the  student  recovered,  although  his  arms  and  legs 
were  broken.  I  enjoyed  the  promenade  and  fine  view  afforded 
by  the  terrace,  and  passed  many  pleasant  hours  in  roaming  over 
the  town  and  vicinity,  and  having  fixed  the  town  and  its  char- 
acteristics in  ray  mind,  took  post-horses  to  Basle.  Having  no  fur- 
ther occasion  for  private  conveyance,  I  here  sold  my  carriage  for 
one-third  what  it  had  cost  me  on  leaving  Padua,  but  I  had  saved 
money  by  the  aiTangement,  and  added  immeasurably  to  my  per- 
sonal convenience  and  despatch. 

Basle  is  the  last  town  of  my  journey  in  Switzerland ;  it  con- 
tains a  population  of  about  thirty  thousand,  and  is  built  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rhine.  A  fine  bridge,  six  hundi*ed  feet  in  length, 
joins  the  two  parts.  I  found  many  interesting  subjects  here  ; 
among  them  the  cathedral,  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and 
coneidered  the  oldest  church  in  Switzerland.  It  is  composed  of 
a  reddisii  stone,  and  looks  as  though  it  was  occasionally  daubed 
over  ^rith  red  paint.  Altogether,  it  is  a  curious  old  piece  of  ar- 
chitecture, with  its  towers  and  a  bell  hanging  outside  ;  it  amused 


and  engaged  me  much.  I  shall  leave  Basle  by  cars  and  rail  to 
Heidelberg  ;  from  thence  I  go  to  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  and  then 
down  the  Rhine  by  steamer  to  Cologne. 


[Gathered  for  Gleafon's  Pictorial,] 
DA1X.Y  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST, 


BT  ben:  FEOLEV  FOOEE. 

[The  foUoiviag  daily  record  of  pa^t  events  will  be  continued  from  week  to  wecfc  ; 
exhibiting  a  schedule  of  remarkable  occurrencca  in  tho  history  of  tbA  pas^ 
vrith  each  date  and  data  as  will  interest  and  instruct.] 

OCTOBER   TWEXTT-NINTH. 

1618.— Sir  "Walter  Raleigh  beheaded. 

1727. — Earthquake  in  New  England. 

1808, — Napoleon  left  Paris  for  Spain. 

1825. — Widow  Patterson  of  Baltimore  married  to  Marquis  of 
WcUesIey. 

18-t2. — Allan  Canningham,  Scotch  poet,  died  at  London, 
aged  56. 

OOTOBER   THIRTIETH. 

1781. — General  Lincoln  appointed  Secretary  of  War. 

1813. — ^Napoleon  defeated  the  Bavarians  at  Hanau. 

1836. — ^Louis  Napoleon's  Strasbourg  failure. 

18-40. — ^Destructive  earthquakes  at  Zante. 

1850. — Immense  Union  meeting  at  Castle  Garden,  New  York. 

OCTOBER    THIRTY-FIHST. 

1620. — John  Evelyn,  horticulturist,  bom. 

1783. — Van  Berchel,  Dutch  Plenipotentiary,  received  by  Con- 
gress at  Princeton, 

1803. — U.  S.  frigate  Philadelphia  lost  near  Tripoli. 

1813. — The  French  surrendered  Pampaluna,  after  four  mcraths' 
siege  by  the  English. 

N0VE3tEEE  FIRST. 

1747. — Commodore  Tucker  bom  at  Marblehead,  Mass. 
1814. — Installation  of  the  Diplomatic  Congress  at  Vienna. 
1838. — Huiricane  at  Mazatlan,  Mexico, 
1849. — First  Territorial  Legislature  of  Minnesota  adjourned. 
1850. — President  Taylor's  remains  re-inteiTed  in  Kentucky. 

KOTEMBER   SECOSD. 

1755. — Maria  Antoinette  bom  at  Vienna, 

1795.— President  J.  K.  Polk  bora  at  Mechlenburgh,  N.  C. 

1803. — British  victory  at  Laswarre,  India. 

1828. — Gen.  Thomas  Pinckney  died,  aged  75. 

1846. — Ejmball's  Boston  Museum  opened. 

NOVEMBER    THIRD.  ,^ 

1728. — Capt.  Cook  the  navigator  bora. 

1783. — Final  discharge  of  the  Revolutionaiy  army. 

1794.— Wilham  C.  Bryant  born.     ' 

1806. — Beraadotte  defeated  the  Prussians  at  Schietz. 

1839. — Paer,  musical  composer,  died  at  Paris,  aged  65. 

NOVEMBER    FOURTH. 

1752. — Washington  initiated  into  Free  Masonry,  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Va. 

1783. — Chevalier  de  la  Pine  interred  with  great  pomp  at  Boston. 
1794. — Dutch  defeated  at  Maestricht  by  Beraadotte. 
1839. — ^Fatal  chartist  riot  at  Newport,  England. 
1847, — Revolutionary  skirmishing  in  Switzerland. 
1848. — Repubhcan  constitution  adopted  in  France. 


WHAT  IS  S.-UD  OF  US. 

The  editor  of  the  Oshawa  Freeman,  published  at  Oshawa,  Can- 
ada West,  in  a  letter  to  his  paper  from  this  city,  thus  speaks  of 
our  establishment.  While  we  recall  the  pleasant  visit  of  our  gen- 
tlemanly brother  of  the  quill,  we  must  thank  him  for  his  kind 
mention : 

"  Of  course  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  leave  Boston 
and  not  pay  a  visit  to  Gleason's  Pictorial  printing  establishmeu  t 
on  Trcmont  Street.  Gleason  himself  is  absent  on  an  artistic  ex- 
em'sion  to  Europe,  but  the  force  in  connection  with  his  pubhsbiug 
concern  is  so  well  organized  that  each  department  moves  like 
clock-work  in  his  absence.  A  magnificent  building  is  entirely  oc- 
cupied with  the  publication  of  the 'Pictorial '  and 'Flag  of  our 
Union.'  The  compositors' room  is  in  an  upper  story,  where  I  saw 
a  clever  sprinkling  of  ladies  engaged  in  type-setting,  as  they  are 
in  several  other  printing  offices  in  Boston, "and  as  they  should  be 
in  all  offices.  They  make  capital  bands  at  the  business.  God 
bless  them  ;  may  they  share  in  the  '  dimes,' in  following  this  and 
other  lucrative  avocations,  for  wbicli  they  are  so  well  qualified. 
Gleason's  establishment  employs  eight  of  Adams'  steam  power 
presses,  and  these  are  di-iven  by  a  fifteen  horse-power  engine,  night 
and  day,  by  a  double  set  of  hands.  Two  of  these  presses  are 
used  to  work  off  the  '  Flag,' four  are  required  for  the  'Pictorial,' 
being  in  the  process  of  printing  two  weeks  previously  to  tho  time 
of  publication.  The  rooms  for  the  presses,  binding,  compositors, 
engi-avcrs,  etc.,  are  all  distinct  from  each  other,  but  they  work 
harmoniously  to  produce  a  Pictorial  that  floods  the  coimtry  in  the 
Eastern,  Centi-al,  Southern  and  Western  States,  and  is  also  very 
popular  in  Canada. 

"We  grudge  not  the  fortune  which  Mr.  Gleason  is  amassing,  so 
long  as  his  laborers — as  for  instance  his  artists — ai'c  deriving  from 
thirty  to  forty  dollars  per  week  for  their  services,  ^^^e  feel 
proud  of  a  Pictorial  like  Gleason's  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  believe,  in  consideration  of  the  talent  employed,  character  of 
its  material,,  mechanical  execution,  and  elevated  taste  with  wliich 
it  is  conducted,  it  richly  deserves  the  patronage  it  is  so  liberaUy 
receiving.  We  are  glad  also  that  Mr.  Gleason  has,  from  the  bo- 
ginning,  had  an  eye  to  the  permanent  character  of  his  Pictorial ; 
that  every  artistic  or  literary  production  should  be  of  a  superior 
order  in  quality  and  style ;  and  that  be  has  supplied  himseU'  with 
an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  back  nunibers  and  volumes, 
which  are  passing  through  the  process  of  iho  bindoiy,  as  fast  as 
the  book  market  demands  supplies  of  his  beautiful'  gilt  bound 
volumes." 
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TIEW  OF  NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT,  FROM  THE  SHORE  ROAD. 


LADY  FENWICK'S  TOJIB,  AT  NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 


Brook,  from  whom  the  town 
is  named.  The  noble  lords, 
dfesatisfied  with  the  reifrn  of 
Charles  I.,  intended  them- 
selves to  emigrate  to  this  re- 
gion, bnt  did  not-  Lady  Fcn- 
■nick  was  Ladr  Anne  Botcler 
or  Butler.  It  was  a  condition 
made  by  Col.  Fenwick  in  sell- 
ing his  property  here,  that  the 
tomb  of  his  wife  should  be 
kept  m  repair  by  the  purchaser 
and  his  heirs  forever ;  and  it  so 
happens  that  the  descendants 
of  the  purchaser  have  always 
lived  on  the  land  so  disposed 
of.  Hence  the  inscription  on 
the  tomb  is  a  modem  one, 
made  according  to  the  ancient 
agreement.  The  "  oldest  in- 
habitant "  cannot  recollect 
any  previous  lettering  on  the 
stone  ;  the  sandstone,  of  which 
the  tomb  is  composed  is  so 
worn  and  farrowed  by  time 
and  storm,  that  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  any  original  maxks 


have  long  since  disappeared.  The  shape  of  the  monnment  is 
quaint  and  singnlar,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  engraving.  Say- 
brook  is  further  notable  as  the  place,  for  a  residence  in  which  it  is 
said  that  Cromwell,  Pvrara,  Ha^sclrig  and  John  Hampden — the 
great  revolutionif^ts  of  "England — actually  embarked  in  a  vessel  at 
London ;  but  for  some  reason  did  not  carry  out  their  jrfan,  and 
so  changed  tlie  course  of  English  history.  The  town  is  better 
known  as  the  original  scat  of  Yale  College,  the  first  fifteen  ctnn- 
menccments  ha\-ing  been  held  here.  The  removal  of  the  institu- 
tion, or  more  particularly  its  libniry,  caused  so  much  disturbance 
that  the  govcroor  of  the  "State  and  a  posse  of  officers  were  requis- 
ite to  enforce  the  measure,  and  even  then  a  part  of  the  library  was 
stolen  and  the  removal  of  the  rest  much  hindered  by  the  baming 
of  bridges  and  obstructing  the  roads.  The  famous  "  Saybrook 
Platform "  was  a  system  of  doctrine  and  church  government 
adopted  as  a  basis  of' the  seminary.  Lyme,  the  town  inten-ening 
between  New  London  and  Saybrook,  has  too,  among  other  qaamt 
items  of  history,  a  most  unpu'rilan  settJcraent  by  a  pugilistic  tonr- 
nament  between  four  combatants,  two  from  each  town,  of  a  claim 
to  certain  lands  which  was  alike  urged  by  New  London  and 
Lvme.  The  champions  of  the  latter  town  achieved  the  victory, 
and  Lyme  holds  the  claim  to  this  day.  The  other  item  is  the 
naming  of  a  part  of  the  beach  on  the  Sound,  at  Lyme,  fiora  the 
circumstance  of  a  negro  sleeping  in  the  first  log-cabin  built  on 
that  side  of  the  river,  to  guard  the  same  from  the  Indians,  before 
the  settlers  were  ready  to  take  possession.  The  place  has  always 
since  been  clWed  "Black-hall." 


PfEAF  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT. 

The  scenery  of  New  London  rivals  its  historical  associations 
in  fame  and  interest.     We  present,  in  the  accompanying  sketch, 
a  view  from  a  point  two  miles  below  tlie  city,  on  the  delightful 
shore-road  which  leads  to  the  Pcquot  House,  and  to  the   light- 
house  at  the   mouth   of  the   river  Thames.     The  spires  of  the 
Episcopal  and  the  First  Congregational  churches  arc  plainly  vis- 
ible ;  the  former  edifice  is    built   of  red   sandstone,  the    latter  of 
light  gray  granite,  and  each  is  very  costly  and  beautiful ;  indeed, 
the  richness   and  good  taste  of  the  churches  in  southern  New 
England  are  quite  equal  to  that  of  any  to  be  found  in  our  large 
cities,  and  must  be  a   matter  of  surprise  to  the  stranger.     In  the 
centre  of  the  sketch  is  Fort  Trumbull,  a  massive  and  spacious 
structure    of  granite,  well    mounted,   and    commanding  the  fine 
harlx>r.     To  the  right  of  this    fortification   is  seen  the   shipping, 
for  i^iiieh  the  city  has  been  eminent,  and  which  is  still  extensively 
employed  in  the'wliale-fishery.     At  this  point  of  the  piclnrc.  the 
river  disappears  in  the  distance.  Its  banks  being  vcr}- picturesque 
all  the  way  to  the  hills  of  Norwich,  which  stands    at  the  head  of 
the  tide-water.     On  the  right  of  our  view,  opposite  to  New  Lon- 
don, is  the  village  nf  Groton,  with  the  remains  of  Fort  Griswold. 
and  the  tall  shaft  of  the   Lcdyard   monument   ero^vning   the   hill 
alK)vc  the  town.      A  t'ac-simile  is   herewith  offered  of  a  tomb- 
stone, supposed   to  be  the  oldest  in  the  State,  cast  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, and  which  is  to  be  found   in    the  old  burial  ground  at  New 
London.     It  commemorates  one  of  the  brothers  Lord,  from  whom 
nearly  all  of  that  now  frequent  mime   are   descended;  the  sixth 
Richard  in  lineal  descent  from  this  one,  is  now  a  citizen  of  Lyme, 
Ct.     The  words  on  the  stone  are  easily  decijihercd,  excepting  the 
word  "  paroxymies,"   ;is  it  stood  before  the  slab  was  broken  ;  it 
•s  supposed  to  refer  to  some  kind  of  swial  paroxysms  or  ilisputes 
rhich  this  worthy  captain  "  composed,"  that  is,  arranged  or  set- 


tled. He  appears, 
from  sundry  rec- 
ords, to  have  been 
an  umpire,  a  peace- 
maker, as  well  as 
"  the  starrc  of  our 
cavallric."  In  con- 
nection with  this 
relic,  we  give  an 
accurate  drawing 
of  Lady  Fenwick's 
tomb,  on  the  west- 
cm  shore  of  the 
Connecticut  river, 
at  Saybrook.  It 
stands  on  a  slight 
eminence,  bare  of 
trees  or  anything 
attractive,  near  the 
remains  of  an  old 
fort,  and  is  about  a 
mile  south  of  the 
ferry,  and  a  mile 
north  of  the  liglit- 
liouse  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Col. 
George  Fenwick, 
husband  of  this  la- 
dy, SL-ttlcd  in  Say- 
brook in  1G39.  un- 
der the  imtent  held 
by  Lords   Say  and 


AN  EPITAPH  ON  CAPTaH^E  RICHARD  LORD  DECEASED 
MAy   \J  1662  /i^TATIS  SV/L^I     ^--■- 

.CAVALLRie  ^ES  HERC 
iLLOVR    FVLL   QUA  RE     ^ 


THE  STARReOFOVF 


/  TO  ~~THe  STATe  A  COVNSE 

^,AND  TOy    TRVTN-A^L^tlD  OF  SWEETe  CONTET 
'tO^HaRTFORD  TOWNe   A^^LVER    ORNAMENTj;' 
WH~b   CAN    DENy  TO    POORlfieWAS    Rjj.kE'Fe 
AND  IN  COMPOSINCPAR0X)^E5WA>rCHIEFe 

"tIUVIARCHANTES  ASAPATT^^Hl  MICH  I  Si  AND 
ADVENTRING  DANGERS  NEW  B^Ra  AND   LAND 


ANCLENT   T05IEST0NE   IN   THJi   GRAVEYAKD   AT   NEW   LONDON,  CONN. 
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MONUMENT  TO  MAJOR  LEVI  TIVIGGS. 

The  eiigra\-in^  below  represents  a  monument  recently  ereetcd  to 
the  memory  of  Major  Lci-i  Twif^gs  and  his  son  George  Decnttir 
Twiggs,  at  Laurel  Hill,  Philadelphia.  It  is  heautifniiy  sculptured 
in  browTt  stone  from  the  Jersey  Little  Falls,  Passaic' county,  by 
John  Smtthers  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia.  The  design  is  enti'rcly 
original  by  Frederick  Graff,  Jr.,  Esq.,  and  strictly  emblematical. 
The  shaft  of  boarding-pikes,  the  axe  and  anchor,  show  tlie  arm  of 
sen-ice — the  shield  and  flag  the  nation,  while  the  i^-reath  of  laurel 
crowns  the  whole  with  victor)-.  It  is  not  often  we  see  a  work  of 
this  kind  so  neat  and  graceful  in  its  composition  and  proportion, 
and  yet  so  truly  emlilematical  in  all  respects.  Its  elevation  is 
thirteen  feet.  All  will  remember  that  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  worth 
and  merit  of  a  father  and  son  who  hoth  fell  at  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory, the  one  at  Chapultepec,  and  the  other  at  the  National  Bridge, 
Mexico.  The  inscriptions  on  the  inonument  are  as  follows  : — 
"This  monument,  erected  by  tlie  citizens  of  Philadelphia  who 
cherished  his  virtues,  marks  the  resting-place  of  the  mortal  remains 
of  Major  Levi  Twiggs,  who  fell  leading  his  command  to  the 
assault  at  the  stonning  of  Chapultepec,  in  Mexico,  on  the  13th 
day  of  September,  A.  D.  1847.  '  Dulce  et  drconim  est  pro  patria 
mori.'  His  gallant  son,  George  Decatur  Twiggs,  n-ho  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  prior  action,  was  killed  w  hile  serving  under 
M.ijor  Lally,  U.  S.  A.,  on  the  12th  of  the  preceding  month,  in  a 
combat  at  the  National  Bridge,  near  Vera  Cruz,  while  discharging 
the  duty  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  place  of  one  who  had  just  fallen. 
'Though  I  fall  I  shall  arise.'"  On  one  side — "Levi  Twiggs, 
Major  U.  S.  Marino  Corps.  Bom  May  21,  1793.  Died  Sept. 
13,  1847."  On  another  side — "  George  'Decatur  Twiggs.  Bom 
April  IS,  1828.  Died  August  12,  1847.  The  sad  necessity -which 
called  so  many  of  our  brave  countrymen  to  lay  their  bones  in 
Mexico  was  a  stem  one,  bat  voluntet'i-s  were  no't  wanting  in  the 
hour  of  need  to  rally  at  their  countrj-'s  call,  and  to  uphold  her 
honor,  and  defend  her  cause  «-ith  the'  best  blood  that  filled  their 
veins.  All  honor  to  the  memory  of  such,  and  it  is  fitting  that 
sculptured  marble  should  commemorate  their  conduct. 
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PROTESTANT    CHURCH    ON    MOUNT    ZION,    JERUSALEM. 


CIITRCH  ON  BIT.  ZION. 

We  present  herewith  a 
view  of  the  Protestant 
church  built  by  the  Eng- 
lish on  Mount  Zion,  Jciu- 
salcm.  It  has  not  been 
accomplished  without  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and 
expense,  as  the  national 
prejudices  of  the  people 
among  whom  the  structure 
is  reared,  have  been  emi- 
nently hostile  to  the  enter- 
prise. France  and  Rus- 
sia having  vast  religious 
interests  to  advance  and 
defend  in  SjTia,  have  been 
alike  adverse  to  the  inti-o- 
duction  of  any  new  ele- 
ments, and  of  course  hos- 
tile to  this  object.  The 
present  success  of  the 
church  is  unquestioned. 
As  early  as  1820  a  Protes- 
tant mission  was  com- 
menced at  Jerusalem ;  in 
1837  a  specially  ordained 
clergyman  was  designated 
as  the  principal  head  of 
the  mission,  and  in  1841  a 
resident  bishop  was  ap- 
pointed by  Parliament. 


TWIGGS    MONUMENT,  LAUREL    HILLj  PHILADELPHIA. 


CARRIAGE 

OP     WASHINGTON. 

The  engraving  given 
below  represents  the  veri- 
table can-iage  formerly  be- 
longing to  Washington. 
It  was  left  by  the  general 
to  Elizabeth  Powell,  since 
which  time  it  has  coiue 
into  the  hands  of  John 
Ham  Powell,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  nephew  of 
Elizabeth.  It  has  not  had  . 
horses  harnessed  to  it  for 
fortj-  years,  and  is  now  in 
perfect  order. 


A  SEVOUIiAR  RIRD. 

A  curious  specimen  of 
ornithology  is  presented  in 
the  engraving  herewith 
given.  It  is  one  of  those  species  found  in  New  Zealand, 
w^hich  has  already  furnished  remarkable  generi  of  peculiar 
birds.  A  cursory  glance  suffices  to  show  that  the  bird  re- 
sembles the  parroquct  and  night-owl, and  yet  is  neither.  Itis 
called  the  stnrjops  habroptUus.  A  specimen  was  caught  on 
Stewart's  Island,  which  is  situated  to  the  southeast  of  New 
Zealand.  The  species  to  wliich  it  belongs  had  been  drawn, 
but  not  described,  by  Mr.  Gray,  the  govemorof  the  British 
possessions  of  New  Zealand.  "The  natives,"  says  Mr. 
Gray,  called  it  Kaknpo,  which  means  night-parrot.  Since 
rats  and  cats  have  been  introduced  intothc  island,"  adds 
the  same  obsen-er,  "  indi- 
viduals of  this  species  have 
rapidly  decreased,  so  that 
in  certain  portions  of  the 
island  this  bird  is  regarded 
as  fabulous,  an  opinion 
shared  by  many  Europe- 
ans." The  specimen  from 
ivhich  our  drawing  has 
be  n  procured,  is  the  only 
one  that  exists  in  any  col- 
lection. The  strigops  Iia- 
b-optihi';  is  one  of  the 
m'>st  interesting  types 
which  has  been  for  some 
years  submitted  to  the  ob- 
servation of  oniithologists. 
The  length  and  force  of 
the  tarsi  and  claws  indi- 
cate an  animal  essentially 
calculated    for     walking. 


THE   STRIGOPS   HABROPTILUS. 


In  this  point  of  view  it  is  a  Pezoporus  with  much  larger 
proportions.  If,  in  certain  special  forms  of  its  organs,  this 
species  ditFcrs  from  all  the  other  Psittacid.-e,  the  character 
of  the  Ptilosi  which  belong  to  it  are  hardly  less  worthy  of 
attention.  The  phimage  is  abundant,  as  is  common  with 
the  rapacious  nocturnal  species.  Beside  certain  species  of 
Strigidffi,  there  we  find  both  great  analogies  in  the  general 
disposition  of  the  spots  and  stripes.  Beneath  are  large 
spots  on  the  centre  of  each  feather ;  on  the  wings  other 
great  transversal  spots ;  on  the  tail  they  become  scanty, 
smaller  and  less  regular.  But  the  basis  of  color  is  that  of 
the  Psittacidx,  particu- 
larly of  the  pczoms  formo- 

""  sus.     They  also  resemble 

it  in  the  nudity  of  the 
fcirsi,  a  speciality  of  which 
there  are  few  examples  in 
the  rapacious  nocturnal 
species ;  it  is  almost  su- 
perfluous to  add  that  al- 
mo:-t  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  bn-d  of  prey 
are  ctTaccd.  The  beak 
by  its  lower  cuitc,  seems 
to  offer  U5  a  trace ;  but 
the  gcneml  fonn  of  the 
beak  of  the  Pezoporus  is 
absolutely  similar.  But 
the  points  of  difference 
seem  to  ohanicterize  this 
species  uot  to  be  a  bird 
of  prey. 


GEN.  WASHINGTON  S    CARRLVGE. 
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[Written  for  Gleason'g  Pictorial.] 
IiIFE»S   HAPPIER   HOURS. 


Br  WILLUM  B.   LAWRENCE. 


As  fades  the  landscape  on  the  sight 
When  evening's  reil  o'er  all  descends, 

As  tnilight  sccka  the  shades  of  night 
And  with  her  gloomier  mantle  blends — 

Eo  speed  our  happiest  hours  away, 

For  soon  will  pass  life's  brightest  day. 

The  golden  sands  fall  one  by  one, 
Though  most  are  dark,  yet  some  are  bright; 

Illumed  by  heaven's  irradiant  sun, 
Imparting  momentary  light — 

Those  sonny  days  indeed  are  few, 

And  fleeting  as  the  eremng  dew. 

Yes  I  all  things  fade  away  like  flowors, 

Which  gently  bend  their  heads  and  die; 
So  ever  speed  life's  happier  hours, 

Aa  towards  eternity  wc  fly — 
Life's  golden  moments  soon  are  past, 
They  are  too  bright  and  fair  to  last. 

—  ■  ■  «  ■^♦^-■> , — 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  SILVERSMITH'S  WIFE. 


BT    DR.    J.    n.    ROBINSON. 


Looking  at  the  subject  in  the  ordinary  way,  it  would  not  seem 
that  Mrs.  Parker  was  designed  by  nature  to  be  a  happy  woman. 
As  a  general  thing,  she  considered  herself  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate persons  in  existence.  She  bad  unshaken  faith  in  herself, 
but  not  the  least  in  anybody  else,  and  did  not  attribute  her  suffer- 
ings, real  or  imaginary,  in  any  measure  to  her  own  agency.  She 
never  tried  to  trace  an  evil  to  herself,  but  invariably  found  some 
one  upon  whose  shoulders  to  lay  it. 

Mr.  Parker,  ill-starred  man,  was  usually  the  scape-goat  on  which 
Mrs.  P,  laid  her  sins,  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  him  (to 
carry  out  the  figure)  could  he  have  fled  to  the  wilderness.  Mr. 
Parker  was  a  silversmith,  and  though  he  did  not  carry  on  an  ex- 
tensive business,  had  enough  work  to  bring  him  a  fair  income ; 
and  had  he  been  blessed  with  a  prudent  and  contented  wife,  could 
have  laid  up  a  comfortable  sum  eveiy  year.  But  Mrs.  Parker  was 
one  of  the  sickly,  complaining  kind  of  i\ives,  who  see  fit  to  make 
themselves  miserable  all  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  making  others 
so — her  husband  in  particular.  She  was  extravagant  and  sadly 
inconsistent — extravagant  because  she  lived  beyond  her  means, 
and  inconsistent  in  many  directions,  as  the  reader  will  learn. 

About  once  a  fortnight  she  had  one  of  her  "  nervous  attacks," 
which  kept  her  in  her  I'oom  from  one  to  three  days.  During  these 
ill  turns  the  least  noise  would  "  diive  her  distracted,"  and  the  en- 
tire household  was  required,  on  pain  of  the  severest  penalties,  to 
go  on  tip-toe  and  speak  in  whispers.  To  sec  any  one  of  the  fam- 
ily cheeifiil  and  happy,  materially  increased  her  sufferings,  and 
was  a  state  of  things  which  she  could  by  no  means  tolerate  in  her 
presence. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  Mi".  Parker  to  go  to  his  work,  leaving 
his  wife  unable  to  lift  a  finger,  and  upon  his  return  find  the  sick 
chamber  vacated  and  the  sufferer  gone — to  take  tea  irith  some  ac- 
quaintance. At  first  such  a  glaring  inconsistency  surprised  him  ; 
but  before  his  second  child  was  two  years  old  he  had  become  used 
to  it,  and  always  expected  that  an  "  excruciating  nervous  attack" 
would  end  in  that  manner.  He  was  an  honest,  uncomplaining 
man,  meek  as  Moses,  patient  as  Job,  and  gradually  and  almost 
imperceptibly  sunk  into  a  state  of  abject  seiTitude.  His  wife  was 
the  only  really  independent  persen  about  the  house,  and  holding 
all  the  rest  in  complete  abeyance,  she  evidently  considered  herself 
the  only  one  entitled  to  enjoyment.  She  believed  herself,  to  speak 
figuratively,  the  centre  of  the  domestic  system,  as  the  sun  is  of  the 
eolar,  and  husband,  children  and  domestics  were  but  minor  satel- 
lites to  revolve  around  her.  Supremely  selfish,  she  thought  of  no 
one's  comfort  but  her  own,  and  all  the  common  duties  of  life 
(really  blessings  to  a  fmgal  housewife)  she  viewed  as  intolerable 
burdens — to  be  borne  by  others.  Ko  matter  how  tired  Mr.  Parker 
was  when  he  came  from  the  shop,  she  had  a  variety  of  errands  for 
him  to  do  the  moment  he  returned,  and  he  sometimes  queried 
wbetlicr  she  had  not  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  the  day  in 
an'anghig  the  programme  of  his  evening  pcrfoiTnanccs. 

"We  will  illustrate  by  quoting  a  scene  from  the  evcry-day  life  of 
Mr.  Parker.  He  entered  his  mfe's  chamber,  according  to  custom 
(for  she  always  required  him  to  come  up  before  taking  his  meals), 
and  was  greeted  as  follows  : 

*'  I  wish  you  would  leam  to  come  up  stairs  like  other  people, 
without  making  such  a  clattering  witli  your  thick  boots;  one 
would  think  a  regiment  was  marching  up.  Come,  don't  take  off 
your  coat — I  want  you  to  go  right  out  and  get  me  a  bottle  of  pain- 
killer, a  box  of  headache  snuff  and  a  vial  of  the  new  kind  of  tooth- 
ache drops." 

"  I  haven't  been  to  tea  yet,"  said  Mr.  Parker. 

"  You'll  think  of  yourself  first,  I  dare  say ;  but  tliat's  the  way 
of  the  world,  I  s'posc  ;  people  are  so  selfish.  Ah,  it's  a  terrible 
misfortune  to  have  these  nciTous  attacks,  and  not  be  able  to  help 
one's  self." 

"I  didn't  know  you  was  so  ill  to-day,  I'm  sure;  you  took  tea 
with  Mrs.  Billings  last  night,"  the  husband  ventured  to  remark, 
meekly. 

"  Yes,  I  did  manage  to  get  out  yesterday,  but  what  for  1  Be- 
cause I  get  no  sympathy  at  home.  If  I  had  that  care  and  atten- 
tion which  I  ought  to  have,  I  shouldn't  be  reduced  to  such  a 
wretched  condition.  Now  can  you  remember  what  you're  going* 
after  V 


"Yes,  pai-egoric,  laudanum, lunar  caustic — " 
"Ml-.  Parker,  you  grow  more  stupid  every  day?  You've  for- 
gotten everything  I  told  you,  and  that  shows  how  much  attention 
you  give  to  what  I  say.  You  consider  me  a  burden  to  you  :  my 
words  make  no  impression  whatever.  I  want  some  pain-killer, 
headache  snuff,  and  toothache  drops,  and  while  you  arc  out  you 
might  as  well  get  me  a  little  port  wine  and  a  few  nice  oranges  ; 
my  stomach  craves  something  of  that  kind." 

"  Don't  your  stomach  crave  anytliing  else  1"  asked  the  husband, 
in  an  humble  tone. 

"You  may  get  me  a  dram  of  figs,  if  you  have  a  mind  to.     I 
can  always  eat  figs  when  I  feel  the  worst." 
"  I  brought  home  a  drum  only  last  week." 
"  Then  I  wouldn't  get  anymore,  that's  a  nice  man !"  she  added, 
ironically.     "Figs  are  too  great  a  luxury  for  mo  when  I  have 
these  ncn'ous  spells." 

When  Mr.  Parker  returned  -with  the  articles  in  question,  he  was 
immediately  sent  into  the  street  a  second  time  for  a  daily  paper, 
for  she  declared  "she  couldn't  live  without  knowing  what  was  go- 
ing on."  When  he  had  executed  this  last  commission,  she  de- 
sired him  to  sit  down  by  her  and  read  the  news  items  and  the 
hoiTihlc  accidents,  together  with  the  long  article  on  "  Woman's 
Eights,"  while  comfortably  bolstered  up  in  bed,  she  daintily  peeled 
an  orange  with  a  silver  knife. 

At  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour,  under  the  false  pretence  of 
replenishing  the  fire,  he  made  his  way  to  the  dining-room  to  com- 
fort himself  with  cold  tea  and  dry  bread,  and  under  the  reproaches 
of  Nancy  for  keeping  the  table  waiting  so  long  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  Little  Billie,  the  youngest  child,  was  sick,  and  cried 
for  Ms  mother;  but  both  Mr.  Parker  and  Nancy  had  standing  or- 
ders never  to  allow  him  to  pass  the  threshold  of  her  chamber  door 
while  she  had  one  of  her  "  attacks." 

While  he  was  trying  to  pacify  him  he  heard  the  bell  ring  up 
stairs,  which  signified  that  his  presence  was  instantly  required ;  so 
he  left  Billie  moaning  in  his  crib,  going  up  like  a  dutiful  husband. 
"  I  want  you,"  said  Mrs.  Parker,  "  to  read  me  a  few  chapters  in 
the  Wandering  Jew,  it  makes  my  eyes  ache  to  read  in  the  evening." 
"  But  Billie  is  quite  sick,  my  dear ;  he  needs  attention,"  was  the 
reply  to  this  modest  request. 

"  He's  an  ungrateful,  peevish,  fretful  child  1  Nancy  can  take  care 
of  him  just  as  well  as  you  can." 

There  was  no  remedy  for  Mr.  Parker,  and  though  his  own  eyes 
ached  and  his  frame  was  weary,  he  was  obliged  to  read  the  "  Wan- 
dering Jew  "  until  half  past  ten,  when  bis  wife  fell  asleep ;  but  un- 
fortunately, in  setting  back  his  chair  he  disturbed  her  slumbers, 
when  she  sharply  demanded,  "  why  he  had  left  off  so  soon?" 
During  the  whole  time  of  the  reading,  the  cries  of  the  sick  child 
had  reached  his  ears,  tliough  frequently  drowned  by  the  authorita- 
tive voice  of  Nancy. 

After  Mi's.  Parker  had  had  her  bed  made,  and  rocked  precisely 
one  hour  in  the  stuffed  chair  (for  she  had  a  confirmed  habit  of 
rocking),  her  husband  ventured  to  bring  the  ei'ib  into  the  warm 
room,  because  Billie  was  so  ill;  but  he  moaned  and  was  so  rest- 
less, that  his  mother  declared  "  she  shouldn't  sleep  a  wink  unless 
it  was  taken  into  the  farther  bedroom,"  where  Mr.  P.  passed  an 
uncomfortable  night,  for  the  child  claimed  all  his  attention. 

In  the  morning  he  dressed  the  children  (Mr.  Parker  didn't  mur- 
mur at  performing  the  duties  of  a  nurseiy  maid),  and  carried  his 
wife's  breakfast,  which  consisted  of  a  large  cup  of  coffee,  sliced 
tongue  and  two  hot  rolls,  for  her  appetite  during  her  nervous  at- 
tacks did  not  seem  much  impaired.  At  length,  finding  time  to  eat 
bis  own  breakfast,  it  was  a  relief  to  him  to  go  to  the  shop. 

Although  he  bore  all  these  evils  patiently,  he  was  not  so  blind 
as  not  to  perceive  the  defects  of  his  wife's  character.  His  domes- 
tic relations  brought  Mm  neither  peace  of  mind  nor  the  quiet  hap- 
piness which  he  had  anticipated.  Mrs.  Parker's  utter  selfishness, 
together  with  her  "nervous  attacks  "  and  extravagance,  had  thus 
far  kept  liim  poor,  and  dependent  solely  on  the  labor  of  his  hands 
for  a  livelihood.  The  prospect  before  him  was  anything  but  cheer- 
ing. His  house  was  poorly  managed ;  his  children  were  growing 
up  without  the  sanctifying  influences  of  a  true  mother;  his  ex- 
penses were  increasing,  while  his  business  remained  about  the 
same.  Loss  of  credit  and  want  stared  him  in  the  face  ;  and  fre- 
quently he  paused  over  his  work,  and  with  his  head  bowed  upon 
the  bench,  bitterly  deprecated  the  unlucky  chance  that  hod  given 
him  a  thoughtless,  selfish,  improvident  wife.  That  she  might  be 
a  little  ill,  at  times,  was  doubtless  true;  but  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  her  "  nervous  attacks  "  were  solely  the  result  of  false  edu- 
cation, false  notions  and  false  habits,  could  not  be  doubted.  A 
little  of  ambition  would  have  affected  her  more  favorably  than 
physic.     She  had  commenced  life  wrong. 

Every  day  Mi'S.  Parker  grew  more  unreasonable  in  her  wants, 
and  less  useful  as  a  ^Yifc  and  mother.  Judging  from  appearances, 
one  might  say  that  she  considered  her  children  burdens  instead  of 
blessings,  and  her  husband  a  kind  of  necessary  evil,  to  be  tolera- 
ted but  not  encouraged.  Her  time  was  pretty  equally  divided  be- 
tween rocking,  reading,  sleeping,  complaming  and  the  streets. 
She  frequented  theatres  also  during  star  engagements,  and  did  not 
rest  until  she  was  the  owner  of  a  fashionable  opera  dress,  and  a 
richly  mounted  glass  ;  and  these  expenses,  added  to  embroidered 
cloaks,  velvet  hats  and  costly  brocades,  drained  her  husband's  pui*se. 
Mr.  Pajker  was  driven  nearly  to  despair.  He  summoned  cour- 
age to  tell  her  that  his  business  would  not  support  such  extrava- 
gance ;  that  he  was  already  involved  in  debt,  and  was,  in  truth,  on 
the  point  of  failure.  She  affected  to  treat  this  confession  with  the 
utmost  incredulity,  and  more  than  intimated  that  he  bad  fabricated 
it  to  prevent  her  gratifying  her  "  moderate  wants."  As  to  failure, 
she  informed  him  "  that  she  would  not  consent  to  it  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  as  his  business  was  probably  increasing,  there 
wasn't  the  slightest  need  of  it." 


When  she  had  thus  freed  her  mind,  she  took  to  bed  with  a  des- 
perate "  nervous  attack."  When  Mi-.  Parker  came  home  to  din- 
ner he  found  Nancy  in  bad  temper.  He  sat  do^vn  to  a  very  poor 
dinner,  and  noticed  that  she  was  doing  every tMng  by  "jerks." 
This  surprised  him,  for  she  was  usually  a  very  patient  and  order- 
ly girl ;  he  therefore  naturally  inquired  what  was  the  matter. 
"  I'm  going  to  leave,"  said  Nancy,  briefly. 
"  Why  are  you  going  to  leave  1" 

"Because  I  finds  plinty  of  hard  work  an'  no  pay,  wMIe  me  mis- 
thress  has  plinty  of  money,  an'  has  to  be  waited  on  jist  as  though 
she  was  the  quano  herself!"  retorted  Nancy,  whose  h'e  seemed  to 
be  pretty  effectually  aroused. 

"  Hasn't  she  paid  you  your  wages  V 
"Not  a  blissid  eint  for  the  last  three  months." 
Jlr.  Parker  dropped  his  knife  and  fork,  and  stared  at  Nancy, 
who  continued : 

"An'  there's  the  baker's  bill  an'  the  milk  bill  an'  the  matfi  bill," 
she  added,  raising  her  voice  at  every  new  item,  as  though  it  was 
a  fresh  ingredient  in  the  cup  of  her  grievances  ;  "an'  yistherday 
a  man  came  with  a  bill  for  fixing  the  wather  pipes,  an'  tMs  morn- 
in'  one  from  the  upholsterer,  another  from  a  dry  goods  store,  an' 
a  rale  long  one  from  the  grocer,  an' — " 

"  Don't,  Nancy,  don't  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Pai'ker,  writhing  on  hia 
seat. 

"  Thin  there's  the  docther's  bill—" 
"  Wont  you  be  quiet  ?"  added  Parker. 

"An'  Miss  Sweet,  the  dressmaker,  has  been  here  ivery  blissid 
day  for  the  last  two  wakes,  afther  thirty  dollars  that  owin'  toher." 
"  Thirty  dollars  !"  gasped  the  astonished  man. 
"An'  not  a  cint  of  it  have  the  poor  cMlder  got  on  their  backs  1 
Margaret  hasn't  a  dress  to  go  to  school  wid,  an'  Httle  Billie  is 
a'most  naked  intirely,  while  you've  got  no  daeent  shirts  ;  an'  it  all 
comes  of  thim  narvous  attacks." 
"  Nancy — Nancy  !" 

"I  know  that  it  isn't  yerself  that's  to  blame,  Misther  Parker, 
but  I'm  bold  to  say  that  there's  blame  somewhere,  though  it's  not 
me  nor  the  childer." 
Nancy  paused  to  take  breath. 

"  An'  look,  if  I  five,  there  comes  that  dirty  coal  man  again  1" 
she  added  Immediately,  as  a  figm-e  was  seen  passing  into  the  back 
yard. 

"  Tell  him  I'll  settle  with  him  next  week,"  said  Mr.  Parker,  with 
nervous  haste. 

"  It's  that  same  I've  told  him  no  less  nor  tin  times,  but  ye's  had 
a  hard  time,  an'  I'll  give  him  as  much  of  the  blarney  as'll  satisfy 
him  once  more." 

Poor  Mr.  Parker  groaned  in  spirit,  and  devoutly  wished  himself 
in  Australia,  or  some  other  gold  region. 

Nancy  was  beginning  a  new  list  of  grievances,  when  he  caught 
his  hat  and  i-ushed  up  stairs,  where  trials  of  another  nature  await- 
ed him. 

"I've  been  thinking,  Mr.  Parker,"  his  wife  said,  languidly,  aa 
he  entered,  "  that  we  shall  have  to  leave  this  house.  We  need  a 
larger  one,  with  modem  improvements ;  bathing-rooms,  gas  fix- 
tures, etc.  Besides,  this  room  is  altogether  too  small  for  mo  when 
I  have  my  attacks." 

"  If  we  move,  we  shall  have  to  take  a  poorer  and  less  conven- 
ient house,"  replied  the  husband,  with  more  than  usual  decision. 
"  You'll  have  to  move  alone,  then,"  she  rejoined,  in  the  tone  of 
a  deeply  injured  person. 

"  Your  extravagant  habits  have  nearly  reduced  me  to  beggary!" 
exclaimed  Parker,  with  an  energy  that  fairly  surprised  the  lady  to 
whom  he  spoke. 

"  Inhuman  man !  to  use  such  language  to  me  when  I  am  so 
low,  and  my  nervous  system  so  shattered  !" 

"  Your  nervous  system  has  always  been  shattered." 
"  Alas,  that  it  should  have  come  to  this  !  I  shall  go  home  to  ray 
mother,  Mi*.  Parker." 

"  The  best  thing  you  can  do.    Nancy  is  going  to  her  mother, 
and  I  wish  to  heaven  that  I  could  go  to  mine,  or  anywhero  to  es- 
cape the  numberless  bills  that  are  pouring  in  upon  mo." 
"  What's  Nancy  going  away  for  V 

"  Because  you  haven't  paid  her  wages,  when  you  know  that  I 
gave  you  the  money  expressly  for  that  purpose." 

"  You  are  always  prying  into  my  domestic  affairs,  Mr.  Parker ; 
you  aint  like  other  men.  Dear  me !  I  feel  faint — ^hand  me  the  am- 
monia, quick !" 

"  There  are  at  least  a  dozen  largo  bills  that  I  find  it  utterly  im- 
possible to  pay  at  present ;  and  many  of  them  I  had  supposed 
settled  long  ago,  until  this  very  day ;  for  I  have  given  you  money 
at  various  times  for  that  object.  Now  what  am  I  to  do  but  go  in- 
to chancery,  and  give  up  everything  I  have — household  furuitm-a 
and  all  ?" 

The  subject  of  the  "  nervous  attacks  "  raised  herself  upon  her 
elbows  and  gazed  fixedly  at  her  husband,  as  if  she  thought  there 
was  some  possibility  that  there  might  be  some  truth  in  the  state- 
ment ho  was  making. 

"  Mr.  Parker,"  she  said,  severely,  "  a  man  that  cannot  support 
his  wife  properly  has  no  business  to  many.  In  an  evil  day  my 
lot  was  cast  with  yours,  and  I  expect  to  be  taken  care  of  during 
the  little  time  I  may  be  pei-mittcd  to  remain  in  the  world.  I  must 
request  that  in  future  you  will  not  come  into  this  chamber  of  suf- 
fering with  the  history  of  your  pecuniary  difficulties.  If  I  am  to 
be  poor,  do  not  keep  holding  before  my  eyes  continually  the  hor- 
rid picture,  unless  you  wish  to  bun-y  me  into  another  state  of 
existence  prematurely.  You  have  mamed  and  now  you  must 
support  me." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  support  you,  when  you  are  so  wasteful  and 
extravagant  V 
"  That  is  such  an  unjust  question  that  I  scorn  to  answer  it." 
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"But  it  is  true,  nevertheless. " 

Mrs.  Piirkcr  made  no  nnswcr. 

"A  wife  should  be  a  help-meet,"  added  the  husband. 

"  0  yes ;  the  wife  ou^ht  to  drudge  in  the  kitchen,"  said  the  lady. 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  1"  at  length  asked  Parker. 

"  That's  your  business,  not  mine.  As  I  said,  I  expect  to  be 
taken  care  of;  and  if  you  disgrace  the  family  by  going  into  chan- 
cery, I  shall  go  homo  to  my  mother." 

With  these  words  Mrs.  Parker  fixed  herself  in  nn  easy  position, 
wiped  away  a.  few  tears  with  an  embroidered  handkerchief,  and 
looked  the  picture  of  injured  innocence. 

Many  a  time  had  Mr.  Parker  gone  to  his  shop  with  a  heavy 
heart,  but  never  had  it  been  heavier  than  when  he  sought  it  after 
that  interview  with  his  wife.  Being  naturally  a  sensitive  man,  ho 
had  a  great  horror  of  unpaid  bills,  and  feared  a  dun  more  than  in- 
cidental epidemics.  He  had  worked  hard,  toiled  early  and  late, 
to  secure  a  competence  to  his  wife  and  family,  and  ho  was  confi- 
dent that  had  the  former  been  frugal  and  sympathized  mih  hia 
efforts,  he  shonld  more  than  have  attained  his  object. 

As  a  general  thing,  he  had  labored  clieerfuUy  for  his  inefficient 
companion,  and  uncomplainingly  and  even  gladly  gratified  her 
inordinate  desires.  Despite  all  her  way^vardness,  the  mother  of 
his  children  still  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  his  atFections  ;  but 
he  felt,  and  justly,  that  she  did  not  appreciate  his  sentiments, 
and  was  wholly  insensible  of  the  exertions  ho  was  maliing  for  her 
comfort  and  happiness.   Her  better  nature  appeared  to  be  dormant. 

Mr.  Parker  entered  his  shop  the  subject  of  distracting  thought. 
He  had  striven  hard  to  thrive,  and  met  in  return  only  ingrati- 
tude ;  where  he  had  a  right  to  expect  sympathy,  he  had  found  con- 
tumely and  heartless  neglect.  What  hope  was  there  for  him  now  ■? 
Would  the  aspect  of  things  change  for  the  better?  No;  they 
would  continue  as  they  were  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Had  he  not 
tried  to  be  honest  and  respected  ?  Ho  had  ;  but  honesty  and  re- 
spectability would  not  support  a  selfish  mfe  and  unnatural  mother. 

Instead  of  going  to  work  as  usual.  Mi-.  Parker  sat  down  by  his 
bench  in  a  despairing  mood,  and  instantly  the  tempter  came. 
As  the  reader  knows,  Mr.  Parker  was  a  silversmith,  and  as  large 
quantities  of  sUrer  were  frequently  placed  in  his  hands  to  be 
worked  into  plate,  he  had  abundant  opportunity,  if  so  disposed,  to 
be  dishonest ;  but  hitherto  the  thought  liad  never  occurred  to  his 
truthful  and  upright  mind.  A  few  weeks  previously  he  had  had 
in  his  employ  a  foreigner,  who  had  taught  him  a  new  method  of 
alloying  silver,  and  the  metal  thus  alloyed  so  much  resembled 
the  pure  ore,  that  no  one  but  an  adept  could  detect  the  fraud.  He 
had  dismissed  the  man  for  fear  he  might  be  tempted  to  practise 
his  art  in  his  shop,  and  thus  involve  him  in  difficulty. 

A  large  heap  of  Spanish  coin  and  old  silver  lay  in  a  half-open, 
drawer  before  Mr.  Parker,  and  as  be  gazed  at  it,  and  thought  how 
much  it  would  relieve  his  embarrassments,  were  it  liis,  a  guilty 
plan  of  procedure  was  defined  in  his  mind.  He  had  several  or- 
ders for  heavy  pieces  of  plate,  and  he  resolved  to  make  an  exper- 
iment with  the  new  method  of  alloying,  by  which  he  would  be 
able  to  subtract  half  of  the  pure  metal  and  appropriate  it  to  his 
own  use.  When  he  had  once  admitted  this  criminal  conception 
to  his  brain,  many  factitious  reasons  came  to  fortify  and  strengthen 
the  same  ;  for  evil,  when  once  harbored,  is  always  loth  to  leave, 
and  finds  innumerable  methods  for  multiplying  its  volume.  He 
endeavored  to  persuade  himself  that  the  fraud  would  not  be  a  very 
serious  one,  because  the  mixed  metal  would,  in  reahty,  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  the  unalloyed.  Would  it  not  be  a  species  of  jus- 
tice— a  kind  of  providential  retribution,  to  take  from  the  wealthy  to 
assist  the  poor  ?  Seen  through  a  certain  medium,  it  certainly 
■would,  and  Mr.  Parker,  at  that  time,  did  not  choose  to  look  at  the 
subject  in  auy  other  light.  And  then  there  were  his  wife's  bitter 
reproaches  which  he  dreaded  as  much  as  a  dun,  wliich  he  should 
be  enabled  to  ward  off  by  this  bold  movement.  Perhaps  a  thought 
of  his  neglected  children  assisted  to  bring  him  to  a  decision. 

Not  wishing  to  see  anybody,  he  tunicd  the  key  in  the  door,  and 
paced  up  and  down  his  little  workshop  in  painful  agitation.  All 
his  sophistry  could  not  conceal  from  him  the  fact  that  he  was 
about  to  commit  a  crime — a  crime  that  might  consign  him  to  the 
cell  of  the  felon,  and  his  name  to  infamy.  The  struggle  was  se- 
Tcre,  and  evil  conquered.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon in  maturing  his  plan  and  making  experiments  with  the  alloy. 
He  considered  his  trials  very  successful,  for  when  the  mixed  met- 
al was  polished,  it  was  but  slightly  inferior  in  appearance  to  the 
best  plate  in  the  shop.  He  could  detect  the  difference,  it  is  true, 
but  ordinary  observers  could  not. 

After  tea,  Mr.  Parker  hurried  back,  pleading  as  an  excuse,  that 
it  was  imperatively  necessary  to  finish  a  job  that  evening  ;  but  his 
real  purpose  was  to  cast  a  portion  of  the  silver  entrusted  to  him 
into  base  bullion.  At  a  late  hour  he  went  home,  tired  and  uuhap- 
py ;  but  unable  to  forget  his  troubles,  as  formerly,  in  sound  sleep. 
Unrefreshed  he  arose  to  renew  his  labors,  and  to  put  a  finishing 
hand  to  the  consummation  of  his  fraudulent  scheme.  Two  inex- 
perienced workmen  ho  employed  to  assist  him  in  the  v.^riou3  pro- 
cesses of  working  the  bullion  into  plate,  for  he  feared  to  engage 
adepts  in  the  business,  lest  an  unpleasant  discoveiy  might  be  the 
result.  Unusual  care  was  taken  in  polishing,  and  the  work,  when 
finished,  was  pronounced  very  good  even  by  dealers  in  the  article. 
But,  notwithstanding,  when  he  saw  persons  examining  the  same, 
he  could  not  help  feeling  anxious  and  uneasy.  Finding,  however, 
that  no  discovery  took  place,  and  that  everything  appeared  to  be 
going  on  well,  he  continued  assiduously  in  his  operations  until 
quite  a  quantity  of  plate  was  ready  for  delivery. 

In  due  time  several  pieces  were  taken  away,  and  Parker  began 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  fraud.  With  a  conscience  very  much  per- 
turbed, he  made  preparations  to  commence  the  business  on  a  more 
extensive  scale.     Already  he  had  done  enough  to  relieve  him  from 


the  pressure  of  present  circumstances,  and  pay  off  several  bills. 
His  wife  seemed  somewhat  surprised  that  he  had  ceased  to  men- 
tion the  subject  of  his  poverty,  and  began  to  wonder  at  his  changed, 
abstracted  manner.  His  former  clieerfulncss  had  departed,  and 
he  seldom  addressed  a  playful  word  to  her  or  the  children.  But 
she  did  not  trouble  herself  to  ask  questions.  By  some  inexplica- 
ble means  she  found  herself  able  to  indulge  once  more  her  pam- 
pered appetite  and  vitiated  taste.  It  is  true  that  at  times  a  shadow 
of  perplexity  would  fall  upon  her  spirits,  and  there  were  seasons 
when  she  longed  to  know  the  secret  of  her  husband's  prosperity. 
That  ho  was  unhappy,  she  was  confident ;  for,  cruelly  selfish  as 
she  was,  that  fact  could  not  escape  her  observation.  Striving  to 
banish  the  internal  emqtions — feeble  glimmerings  from  her  bet- 
ter nature — she  soon  commenced  upon  the  old  story  of  a  "  larger 
house  and  modem  improvements." 

"  Don't  you  tliink  that  Misther  Parker  acts  strange  1"  inquired 
Nancy  of  her  mistress,  one  day. 

*'  I  can't  perceive  that  there  is  anything  veiy  singular  in  his 
conduct,"  replied  the  latter. 

"  Thin  other  people  has  got  sharper  eyes  thin  ycrself,"  said 
Nancy ;  "  for  it's  vciy  ivident  that  he  isn't  the  man  as  he  used  to 
be.  It's  my  'pinion  there's  somcthin'  as  troubles  his  mind,  an'  if 
he  was  kilth  or  kin  of  mine,  I'd  advise  him  to  go  to  the  prastc. 
When  you  have  your  '  'ttacks,'  an'  bo's  gone  to  bed  with  the 
childer,  I've  heara  him  walkin'  the  room  an  hour  at  a  time." 

"  That's  his  way ;  he  always  was  an  odd  man,"  said  Mi*s.  Parker. 

"  I  don't  think  that's  the  rason  of  it,  ma'am,  bckase  I've  never 
seen  him  so  afore,  and  I've  been  wid  you  a  year  last  Christmas." 

Mrs.  Parker  did  not  desire  to  keep  up  the  convereation,  and 
Nancy  ventured  no  more  remarks  on  the  subject;  but  for  the 
firet  time  smce  her  mamage  the  negligent  wife  and  mother  began 
to  think  it  very  possible  that  she  had  received  more  benefits  than 
she  had  conferred.  Reflections  of  this  nature  did  not  take  very 
deep  hold  of  her  mind,  but  were  sufficiently  defined  to  give  her 
dormant  conscience  occasional  awakenings.  A  few  days  after,  she 
asked  her  husband  for  money  to  purchase  some  article  of  dress  for 
herself.  He  threw  his  pocket-book  upon  the  table,  and  told  her  to 
take  what  she  wanted,  then  with  a  look,  half-contemptuous,  half- 
pitying,  he  watched  the  exhibition  of  her  selfishness.  The  pocket- 
book  contained  quite  a  sum  in  bank  notes,  and  Mrs.  Parker  re- 
solved to  avail  herself  of  the  permission  which  had  been  given. 

"Do  you  say  I  can  take  all  I  want  V  she  asked,  as  she  counted 
over  the  money  that  had  cost  her  no  labor. 

"  O  yes.  Mis.  Parker,  take  it  all  if  you  think  proper ;  but  on  one 
condition — that  you  do  not  appropriate  a  single  cent  of  it  for  the 
children,"  at  the  same  time  dai-ting  at  her  a  rebuking  look. 

"And  why  not  •?"  she  returned,  not  noticing,  in  her  eagerness 
to  possess  herself  of  the  money,  the  wildness  of  his  manner. 

"  Because,"  he  exclaimed  hoarsely,  "  it  is  the  fniit  of  crime  !" 
And  seizing  his  hat  he  rushed  down  stairs. 

Mrs.  Parker  stood  with  the  money  in  her  hand,  while  the  start- 
ling words  of  her  husband  rang  in  her  ears:  "It  is  the  fruit  of 
crime."  What  did  that  mean  ?  Had  the  man  gone  mad,  or  had 
he  indeed  been  led  to  commit  some  flagrant  violation  of  moral  and 
civil  law  1  Instantly  her  brain  became  the  theatre  of  torturing 
doubt.  Her  former  affection  for  her  husband  was  re-kindled,  and 
she  felt  a  desire  to  save  him  from  ruin  and  disgrace  ;  but  selfish 
still,  she  trembled  for  her  own  reputation  and  good  name.  If  he 
had  really  done  anything  wrong,  she  wished  to  make  an  effort  to 
conceal  it,  and  let  it  go  no  farther,  for  it  would  affect  her  appear- 
ance in  society,  and  make  her  a  subject  of  remark. 

Wrought  upon  by  considerations  of  this  character,  in  conjunc- 
tion, we  will  charitably  hope,  with  those  of  a  better  nature,  she 
put  on  her  shawl  and  bonnet  and  hurried  to  her  husband's  place 
of  business.  Not  finding  him  in  the  common  work-room,  she 
passed  into  a  small  apartment  where  the  finished  ware  was  usually 
kept,  and  there  seated  herself  to  await  his  coming. 

Very  soon  he  came  in,  looking  haggard  and  dispirited.  He  did 
not  go  to  work,  and  Mrs.  Parker  thought  she  would  watch  him 
through  the  window  in  the  door.  While  he  leaned  abstractedly  over 
Ills  bench,  a  gentleman  entered,  whom  she  recognized  as  a  heavy 
dealer  in  jewelry  and  plate.     His  name  was  Hatten. 

"  How  are  you  to-day.  Mi-.  Parker  1"  ho  said,  pleasantly. 

"  Very  well,  but  pretty  bus}',"  replied  Parker,  hurriedly. 

'*  I  have  observed  3'ou  do  not  appear  in  very  good  spirits  lately." 

"  The  fact  is,  I  wasn't  in  usual  health  last  week,"  returned  the 
silversmith,  with  hesitation. 

"  How  does  yom*  wife  do  1"  resumed  Hatten,  carelessly. 

"  About  the  same." 

"Has  she  had  any  nervous  attacks  recently  ?"  continued  the 
jeweller,  in  the  same  tone. 

"I  left  her  hardly  able  to  sit  up." 

"She  has  them  often,  I  understand." 

"She  averages  about  two  a  month." 

"  That  would  be  twenty-four  attacks  in  a  year.  How  long  do 
they  usually  last  V 

"  Three  or  four  days — sometimes  a  week." 

"  Allowing  four  days  for  each  attack,  she  would  be  sick  ninety- 
six  days  per  year,"  added  Hatten. 

The  silversmith  sighed  and  cast  a  wondering  look  at  the  jew- 
eller, while  his  wife  experienced  a  strange  sensatioQ  creeping  over 
her,  that  made  her  feel  as  she  had  never  felt  before. 

"  You  are  sometimes  obliged  to  call  medical  advice  probably?" 

"  She  seldom  gets  through  a  nervous  spell  without  one.  Her 
doctor's  bills  average  about  fifty  dollars  a  year — but — but  she's 
one  of  the  best  of  wiv — " 

"  Don't,  Parker ;  you're  the  most  patient  man  alive." 

"  Sickness  can't  be  helped,  sir." 

"  I  know  it,  my  friend  ;  but  with  all  my  income,  I  could  not  get 
along  with  your  expenses." 


"But it's  always  expensive  to  support  a  wife,  Mr.  Hatten." 
"  Not  so  ;  my  wife  has  never  made  me  a  cent  poorer;  she  has 
been  a  help  to  me  since  the  day  I  married  her,  and  I  am  confident 
that  I  should  not  be  tlic  contented,  prosperous  and  happy  man 
that  I  am,  had  I  remained  single.  Parker,  Mrs.  Hatten  has  been 
the  making  of  me — to  employ  a  common  yet  expressive  phrase." 
"  Slaking  of  you !"  repeated  the  silversmith,  without  appearing 
to  comprehend  what  he  heard. 

"My  excellent  wife,  sir,  is  an  economist.  She  knows  how  to 
take  care  of  her  domestic  affairs,  and  never  indulges  in  useless 
expense.  Like  a  true  woman,  she  is  not  selfish — forgets  self  in 
caring  for  her  family.  If  at  any  time  during  the  days  of  our  first 
struggles  with  the  world  there  was  any  sacrifice  to  be  made,  she 
preferred  to  make  it  herself,  and  never  appeared  happier  than  when 
denying  herself  some  article  of  comfort  or  convenience  for  me." 
IMr.  Parker  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands  and  remained  silent. 

"Mrs.  Hatten  never  complains,  and  never  yet  met  me  at  the 
door  with  cross  looks  and  reproaches  when  I  returned  from  my 
shop.  If  she  is  ill,  she  strives  to  conceal  it  from  my  anxious  eyes, 
lest  it  should  give  me  uneasiness.  And  there  is  another  thing  I 
may  justly  say,  viz.,  that  she  never  asks  me  for  money  when  she 
has  reason  to  suppose  that  I  am  short.  In  fact,  to  this  day  she 
does  not  obtrude  her  wants  upon  me,  or  say,  'get  me  a  new  bro- 
cade or  an  embroidered  cloak.'  Why,  actually,  I  sometimes  scold 
her  for  not  taxing  my  purse  and  my  friendship  more  heavily." 

Poor  Parker  pressed  his  forehead  more  tightly,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Pardon  me,  friend  Parker,"  added  Hatten,  after  a  pause,  "  but 
a  wife  like  yours  would  drive  me  to — to — " 

"  To  what  ?"  cried  Parker,  nen'ou-^ly. 

"To  making  base  bullion  !"  retorted  Hatten,  in  alow,  thrill- 
ing whisper,  that   crept  through  the  marrow  of  Parker's  bones. 

"  Sir  !"  he  faintly  aiticulated,  while  his  face  grew  pallid. 

His  wife,  meantime,  was  trembling  with  unknown  excitement, 
for  she  had  listened  to  words  that  had  awakened  an  entirely  new 
train  of  thought. 

Mr.  Hatten  gazed  steadily  into  Parker's  eyes,  and  pointing  to  a 
half  polished  ewer,  asked  slowly : 

"  Have  you  sent  out  much  of  this  kind  of  ware  V 

Parker  was  astounded.  For  a  moment  his  brain  reeled  so  vio- 
lently, that  a  thousand  incongruous  objects  seemed  passing  before 
his  optics.  When  his  vision  became  clear  again,  the  piercing  eyes 
of  Hatten  were  still  rivetted  upon  him. 

"  How  many  pieces  have  you  sent  out  V  repeated  the  jeweller, 
in  the  same  calm,  yet  terribly  significant  voice. 

A  clammy  sweat  stood  on  the  silversmith's  forehead,  and  he  suf- 
fered an  agony  of  remorse. 

"  Send  for  an  officer!"  he  said,  hoarsely.     "I  am  gniltj-." 

"And  another  more  guilty ;  but  I  have  not  accused  you,"  re- 
joined Hatten.     "Will  you  answer  my  question  V 

"  At  the  proper  tribunal  I  will  answer  all  questions  that  are 
needful,"  groaned  the  nnhappy  man.  "  You  have  only  to  do  your 
duty,  and  deliver  me  into  the  hands  of  justice.  I  plead  guilty  of 
fraud — I  have  robbed  my  employers.  Now  hasten  for  an  officer. 
I  swear  to  you  I  will  not  try  to  escape." 

"  Stop,  stop,  not  so  fast !    Perhaps  something  can  be  done." 

"No,  no,  good  Hatten,  I  have  gone  too  deep  to  be  extricated. 
I  have  defrauded  already  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  dollars. 
One  service  of  plate  has  gone  from  the  shop,  beside  one  or  two 
small  articles  ;  and  another  is  done,  waiting  to  be  called  for." 

The  guilty  wife  heai-d  these  fearful  developments  with  emotions 
of  unspeakable  ten'or,  mingled  with  self-condemnation.  The  se- 
cret of  her  husband's  sudden  prosperity  was  no  longer  a  mystery ; 
and  she  realized,  ■vWth  feelings  of  ovei-whclming  remoree,  that  she 
had  driven  him  by  cruel  selfishness  to  the  commission  of  crime. 
She  saw  him  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  about  to  fall  in- 
to UTCtrievable  ruin,  and,  misguided  woman,  she  was  conscious 
that  she  had  forced  him  to  the  dizzy  verge.  The  tears  that  sprang 
to  her  eyes  seemed  to  conglobe  into  balls  of  fire,  and  bum  her 
aching  temples.  What  a  Hfc  she  pictured  for  the  future  1  With 
her  hands  clasped,  she  bent  forward  to  hear  what  might  yet  be  said. 

"I  think  it's  not  too  late,"  said  Hatten,  "to  save  you  from  dis- 
grace and  the  law." 

"  You  forget  the  work  that  I  have  sent  out." 

"  No,  friend  Parker,  I  have  bought  it  up  ;  it  is  now  in  my  pos- 
session. I  examined  the  sen'ice  the  very  day  yon  finished  it,  and 
detecting  the  fraud,  dctei-mincd  to  avert  the  consequence,  if  possi- 
ble, for  I  did  not  ^-ish  to  see  an  industrious  and  hitherto  honest 
man  mined  by  one  false  step." 

"  This  is  kind  indeed,"  said  Parker ;  "  but  I  have  not  the  means 
of  replacing  what  I  have  taken." 

"I  have  made  provision  for  that,"  resumed  Hatten.  "I  will 
lend  you  five  hundred  dollars  with  which  to  rcpau-  your  error." 

"  Good  Heavens !  what  disinterestedness  !"  exclaimed  Parker, 
bursting  into  tears. 

"  I  have  been  fortunate  "in  business,  and  am  abundantly  able  to 
lend  you  tliis  trifling  assistance.  Yon  can  give  me  your  note  for 
tlie  same,  and  it  will  be  all  right,  as  I  shall  be  wanting  work  done 
at  various  times." 

While  Mr.  Hat-ten  was  speaking,  Mrs.  Parker  rushed  from  the 
place  of  her  concealment,  and  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  at  his 
feet ;  bowing  her  forehead  upon  his  hand,  slie  wept  profusely  ;  she 
thanked  him  for  what  he  had  done,  expressing  her  fixed  determi- 
nation to  imitate  the  noble  example  of  his  own  wife.  Thoroughly 
convicted  of  her  unworthiness,  ^Ii-s.  Parker  did  not  do  things  by 
the  halves ;  but  in  the  most  humble  and  contrite  manner,  begged 
her  husband  to  forgive  the  inconsistencies,  follies  and  sinful  self- 
ishness of  her  past  Hfe.  The  honest  jeweller  mingled  his  tears 
with  those  of  his  grateful  friends,  and  experienced  in  that  moment 
of  deep  feeling,  a  sublime  reward  for  his  generous  interposition, 
whereby  a  repentant  man  was  once  moi'e  placed  in  a  right  position. 
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THE  GOIiDEN  AGG. 

This  fine  steamship 
built  for  the  Austra- 
lian Steamship  Com- 
pany's line,  is  one  of 
the  finest  boats  ever 
produfed  by  the  New 
York  builders.  She 
is  remarkable  for  her 
capacity  to  carry  and 
the  style  of  her  Hnish, 
it  being  intended  to 
afford  in  her  passage 
for  twelve  hundred 
people  and  to  accom- 
modate tlicm  in  the 
best  manner.  The 
Golden  Age  is  a  fine 
model,  fitted  up  in  a 
samptuous  style,  and 
embodying  a  number 
of  essential  improve- 
ments in  the  accom- 
modation of  steerage 
passengers  and  in  the 
construction  of  her  en- 
gine. Her  dimensions 
are  remarkable  in  one 
point — a  breadth  of 
oeam  which  gives  am- 
ple room  for  bctwcen- 
dcck  accommodations, 
and  conduces  very 
greatly  to  the  comfort 
of  her  passengers.  She 
Is  285  feet  in  length, 
43  1-2  feet  breadth  of 
beam,  has  32  feet 
depth  of  hold,  and  is 
of  the  tonnage  of  2864 
tons.  She  has  a  beam 
engine  of  somewhat 
pecnliar  constniction, 
the  diameter  of  whose 
cylinder  is  85  inches, 

with  twelve  feet  h-rgth  of  stroke.  The  boilers  constitute  the 
chief  peculiarity.  They  arc  each  40  feet  in  kngth,  and  arc  fitted 
np  with  furnaces  at  each  end,  the  smoke-runnel  ascending  from 
the  centre.  By  tliis  arrangement  it  is  claimed  that  economy  in 
both  space  and  fuel  is  gaiEicd,  and  the  truth  of  the  proposition  is 
pretty  clearly  proved  so  fur  as  regards  space.  The  steerage  is 
fitted  up  with  accommodn lions  for  six  hundred  pasrengers.  The 
berths  are  furnished  with  neat  mattresses  andpilhws;  the  latter 
rendered  life  prcsei-\ing  by  means  of  an  impermeable  cotton  felt- 
ing. Panicidar  attention  is  devoted  to  the  ventilation  of  the 
ship.  Twelve-inch  ports  open  into  the  cabin,  prescn'ing  a  com- 
plete circulation  of  air,  and  afi'ording  eljgil)lc  opportunities  for 
the  escape  of  fevers,  plagues  and  the  nuisances  that  do  afflict  emi- 
grants so  sorely.  The  saloons  arc  panncllcd  in  rose,  satin  and 
zebra  woods ;  upholstered  in  ciimson  and  gold  plush  and  rich 
hangings;  gilded  with  taste;  adorned  with  mirrors  and  furnish- 
ed with  the  newest  appliancea  for  the  pU-asiu'cs  of  the  table. 
Above  each  table  is  suspended  a  lamp  of  new  construction,  fix- 
ed upon  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  so  as  lo  prcscne  its  perpendic- 
ular at  all  times.  Altogether  she  is  a  noble  specimen  of  American 
workmanship. 


THE   Cm\IN    OF  MONT   BLANCj   AS   SEEN   EROM   THE  BREVENT. 


VALLEY  OF  SWEET  WATERS. 

Friday,  the  Sunrlay  of  the  Mahomedans,  is  also  their  day  of 
recrt-ation.  Wc  arc  now  in  full  spring,  the  season  in  which  tlic 
Turks  frequent  the  country.  This  is  the  time  for  their  excursions 
to  enjoy  the  day,  either  on  the  banks  of  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Asia 
or  of  Europe.  The  fonner  is,  however,  more  resorted  to  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  latter  draws  the  greater  crowd  in  the  present  sea- 
son. On  Friday  lately,  the  Sultan  repaired  there  after  mosque, 
as  also  the  ladies  of  his  harem.  Many  thousand  caiques  might 
be  Seen  gliding  along  the  Golden  Horn,  filled  with  the  families  of 
the  pachas,  all  hound  for  the  same  destination,  the  Sweet  Waters 
of  Europe,  and  filled  with  the  veiled  beauties  of  the  harem.  The 
scene  reminded  one  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  of  the  brilliant 
descriptions  of  the  East,  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  poems  of 
Moore  or  Byron.  The  waters  of  Europe  were  sweet  indeed  last 
Friday.  Many  thousand  sweet  creatures  were  there,  spread 
about  the  green  meadows  in  groups  of  four  or  five,  with  little 
children  and  young  girls  in  their  brilliant  Oriental  costumes.  The 
valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe  is  nt  the  extremity  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  where  two  small  rivulets  enter  the  sea.  The  Sul- 
tan has  a  kiosque  on  tlie  border  of  these  streams.     The  valley 


is  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  wide,  with  green 
hills  rising  at  each 
side.  It  is  almost  en- 
tirely meadow,  inter- 
spersed with  trees  here 
and  there,  and  a  little 
wood  on  the  loft  side. 
It  is  not  cultivated, 
neither  is  ranch  care 
taken  of  it.  At-  any 
time  but  spring  or  au- 
tumn it  is  indeed  bar- 
ren, and  towards  the 
centre  swampy,  and 
during  the  winter 
months  frequently  nn- 
der  water.  At  pres- 
ent it  is,  however,  in 
its  full  beauty  and  ver- 
dure. On  Friday  it 
was  peopled  by  many 
thousand  persons.  I 
never  saw  it  so  full  be- 
fore. The  way  was 
blocked  np  by  car- 
riages filled  with  Turk- 
ish ladies,  and  the  riv- 
er was  literally  so  full 
of  caiques  that  you 
could  not  pass.  The 
fair  natives  of  Arme- 
nia and  Geoi^a  were 
there  spread  on  the 
grass,  while  black  eu- 
nuchs on  white  Arabi- 
ans whirled  about  with 
jealous  eyes,  watching 
over  the  property  of 
their  masters.  The 
Turkish  veil  hides  the 
{greater  part  of  the 
face  from  view,  but 
these  fair  Orientals 
have  of  late  years 
so  completely  changed  the  texture  of  this  covering  that  you 
can  well  distinguish  the  finely  chiselled  no^c  and  rosy  lips  be- 
neath it.  I  had  never  seen  such  an  asscmMage  of  Turkish  ta^ 
dies  before,  or  rather  of  ladies  belonging  to  Turks,  and  had  often 
thought  the  accounts  and  descriptions  of  Oriental  beauty  exag- 
gerated. They  arc  not.  If  tlicr.-  was  one  there  were  a  hundred 
young  women  in  the  hij;hest  class  of  beauty,  with  the  straight 
Grecian  nose,  and  that  clear,  soft,  dark,  almond-shaped  eyo. 
What  eyes,  and  also  what  looks  !  They  seemed  very  happy — 
seated  in  little  groups,  picnies.  They  had  all  brought  their  din- 
ners with  them,  and  also  sweetmeats,  which  they  were  enjoying, 
listening  to  the  most  discordant  humdrum  Turkish  music,  which 
was  being  performed  by  parties  of  four  or  five  men  with  a  species 
of  guitar,  not  unfi-equently  accompanied  by  a  guttural  chant, 
the  only  excuse  the  Turks  have  for  singing.  I  am  not  an  ad- 
mirer of  Oriental  minstrelsy  ;  they  have  no  ear  for  music.  What 
with  these  thousand  damsels  arrayed  in  every  colored  costume, 
Turkish  soldiers,  negroes  on  ^\hite  hoi'scs,  smoking  Turks,  Arme- 
nians, Persians,  Circassians,  and  some  hundred  British  ofliecrs 
intermini^led,  some  idea  may  be  had  of  the  brilliant  scene  at  the 
Sweet  Watci-s  on  Friday. — Notes  on  Turkey. 


[See  Letter,  page  279-] 
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CONTEKTS  OF  OUR  KEXT  NUMRER. 

"The  Luck  of  a  Joke,"  a.  tale  by  Fr.\mci8  A.  Dbrivaoe. 

"Notes  of  Foroipn  I'Tavt-l,"  No.  22,  by  ¥■  Gleason. 

"  Eldorado,"  No.  9,  by  TH0MA8  Eclfiaxh. 

"  A  Day's  Lessou,"  a  kory  by  Alice  B.  Ne.\l. 

"The  PlaymaUf'ri  Grave,"  lines  by  Georoe  Wentz. 

"Think  of  me,"  Torsfs  by  Harriet  L.  Castle. 

"To  Powera's  Greek  Slave,"  a  poem  by  K.  Giuffin  Staples. 


CHEAPEST  MAG.^ZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  shall  publish  on  the  first  of  January,  1855,  a  new  magazine, 
entitled  " Gleason's  Dollar  Monthly  Magazine;'*  a  work 
which  will  contain  one  hundred  royal  octavo  pages  of  reading  mat- 
tar  in  each  numl>er — being  more  than  any  of  the  Philadelphia 
$3  magazines — and  forming  two  volumes  each  of  six  hundred 
pages,  or  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly,  for 

ONE   DOLLAR! 

Being  resolved  to  furnish  good  and  interesting  reading  for  the 
million,  and  at  a  price  which  all  can  afford, 

OLEASON'S    DOLLAR    MONTHLY 

will  be  filled  with  entertaining  and  popular  stories,  by  our  best 
writers,  with  sketches,  poems,  scraps  of  wit  and  humor,  and  a 
miscellaneous  compound  of  the  notable  events  of  the  times  in 
both  hemispheres,  forming  an  agreeable  companion  for  a  leisure 
moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as  below, 
shall  receive  the  magazine  for  one  year. 

Snbscribe  early  and  procure  the  work  complete. 

F.  GLEASON,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 


THE  EXPIiORIKG  EXPEDITION. 

While  matters  of  more  startling  interest,  and  of  move  immediate 
import,  are  enacting  .about  na,  and  engaging  our  attention  and 
synipatliies,  there  is  a  band  of  hardy,  gallant  spirits  conducting 
tlie  objects  of  exploration  and  searcit  amid  those  fcaiful  polar  re- 
gions that  seemed  wedded  to  darkness  and  the  frost-king.  It  is 
difficult  to  realize  a  moi-e  noble  philanthropy  than  that  which  actu- 
ates Dr.  Kane  .and  his  followers,  and  Mr.  Grinnell,  their  generous 
patron,  as  it  regards  their  present  search  for  the  lost  voyagers, 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  men. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Hayes,  one  of  the  second  Grinnell  expedition 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  has  been  received,  dated  the  20th 
of  July,  1853,  at  Proven,  one  of  the  most  northerly  Danish  settle- 
ments on  the  Greenland  coast.  The  expedition  was  just  about  to 
start  on  its  exploration.  Most  active  preparations  had  been  made 
for  the  searcli,  which  would  begin  at  the  point  where  tlw  vessel; 
could  not  penetrate  further  on  account  of  the  ice.  A  boat  and 
sleighing  party  were  to  conduct  the  scai-ch.  The  great  object  of 
tills  expedition  would  be  to  pave  the  way  for  future  operations  in 
the  spring.  For  this  pm-jiose  they  eaiTy  with  them  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions, consisting  of  pcmiean,  preserved  meats,  meat  biscuit,  etc., 
with  a  few  luxuries,  to  bo  left  at  difFerent  points  on  the  way.  The 
boat,  "  The  Forlorn  Hope,"  for  so  she  is  called,  is  so  coustnictcd 
as  to  propel  either  on  ice  or  water — on  ice  by  eight  men  operating 
against  wooden  bars  lashed  athwart  the  boat,  while  the  doctor  will 
lead  off  in  advance  to  explore  the  track.  The  stern  is  covered 
with  an  India  rubber  cloth  tent,  to  serve  as  a  protection  by  night 
and  cooking  apartmen  t  by  day. 

Having  anived  at  the  tei-mination  of  their  journey,  leaving  the 
Forlorn  Hope  and  provisions  to  the  raeroy  of  the  wolves  and  bears, 
they  will  return  to  the  brig  on  foot,  in  the  darkness  of  the  polar 
night,  guided  by  their  compass  and  the  stars.  This  is  probably 
the  last  intelligence  wliich  will  be  received  from  the  expedition  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Advance  at  New  York,  next  month,  where  she 
is  expected.  Should  she  fail  to  reach  port  within  that  time,  it 
will  probably  be  because  Capt.  Kane  had  determined  to  continue 
his  researches  in  the  Arctic  regions  for  another  season.  May  suc- 
cess attend  the  .arduous  labors  of  these  people — their  self-sacrificing 
spirit  is  the  truest  of  heroism  ! 


PRUiTING  ON  GLASS. 

Mr.  Whipple,  of  Boston,  has  patented  a  method  of  engraving 
or  printing  on  glass,  which  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  mechanical 
industry  and  ornamental  tnste  by  reproducing  rapidly  and  cheap- 
ly on  the  surface  of  glass  vessels  of  any  usual  form,  or  even  up- 
on ordinary  window  glass,  any  device  desired.  Measures  arc  now 
in  progress  to  establish  a  manufactory  for  the  production  of  glass 
ware  thus  ornamented,  in  competition  with  the  imperfect  and  fee- 
ble engraving  heretofore  only  prepared  by  a  tedious  process  of 
grinding  dexterously  upon  a  revolving  stone.  Like  the  old  pro- 
cess, this  method  of  engraving  is  purely  mechanical,  no  acid  or 
other  corroding  agent  being  employed,  except  in  the  preparation 
of  the  patterns. 


An  Amehic.vn  Newsp.vper  in  Pakis. — A  weekly  journal  in 
the  English  language,  to  be  called  the  American,  is  to  he  started 
in  Paris,  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Fleischman,  formerly  employed  in  the  Pa- 
tent Office,  at  Washington.  It  is  to  bo  conducted  in  the  Amer- 
ican style,  and  will  be  devoted  to  the  record  of  such  matters  as 
will  be  of  interest  in  this  country. 


Good. — Pnganini,  being  once  asked  who  be  considered  the 
first  violinist  in  the  worid,  answered  ;  "  I  don't  know  who  is  the 
first ;  Lipinsky  is  the  second." 


Paeisian  Ladies'  FASrilos. — A  basquine  is  very  fashionable 
at  this  season  in  Paris.  It  is  a  pretty  little  garment  which  is 
worn  over  the  body  of  the  dress,  open  in  front,  and  almost  tight  to 
the  waist,  where  it  forms  a  pretty  half  flounce.  Those  made  of 
Oriental  cashmere,  embroidered  in  bright  colored  arabesques,  have 
a  charming  effect.  Velvet  cloaks  trimmed  with  deep  lace  will  be 
much  worn  this  winter,  say  the  modes. 


"  Lives  op  the  Qijeexs  op  Exglajuj,  before  the  Norman 
Conquest." — This  is  the  title  of  a  work  of  sterling  worth  and  in 
excellent  style,  by  Mrs.  Matthew  Hall,  published  by  the  well 
known  house  of  Blanchard  &,  Lee,  Philadelphia-  A  valuable 
addition  to  every  private  or  public  library. 


Kansas  and  NBSttASKA. — Phillips,  S.Tmpson  &  Co.,  of  this 
city,  have  issued  a  history  of  this  important  new  territory,  by 
Edward  E.  Hale,  accompanied  by  an  original  map  from  the  latest 
authorities.  No  ^Tork  couM  be  more  timely,  and  the  author's 
name  is  a  guarantee  fur  tlie  excellence  ■>!'  the  book. 


SFLINTERS. 


....  The  French  Academy  hai  offered  a  prize  of  2000  francs  for 
the  best  article  on  "  The  Origin  of  the  Phoenician  Alphabet." 

. . .  Belle — a  beautiful  but  useless  insect,  without  wings,  whose 
colors  fade  on  being  removed  from  the  sunshine. 

. . .  With  the  last  ti-ip  of  the  steamship  Atlantic,  Capt.  West 
made  his  two  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 
....  Manv  young  ladies  make  fools  of  themselves  by  the  look- 
ing-glass, and  many  young  men  by  the  wine-glass. 

We  team  with  regret  that  the  London  Diogenes  has  stopped. 

Panch  will  now  have  the  fun  of  the  metropolis  all  to  himself. 

Post-Master  General  Campbell  and  Secretary  McClelland, 

of  the  Interior  Department,  lately  visited  Boston  together. 

....  Lucy  Stone  has  been  flourishing  lately  in   the  city  of 
"Brotherly  Love,"  to  the  horror  of  the  broad-brimmed  fraternity. 
,  It  is  said  that  the  scandaHoving  world  will  be  disappoint- 
ed in  the  forthcoming  memoirs  of  George  Sand. 

....   Cold  weather  is  coming  on  apace ;  great-coats,  mittens 
and  furs  are  already  the  order  of  the  day  in  this  region. 

....  It  is  with  our  time,  as  with  our  estates,  a  good  husbanding 
makes  a  little  go  a  great  way. 

....  Professor  Morse,  of  magnetic  telegraphic  fame,  we  observe, 
has  been  nominated  for  Congress  from  Poughkeepsie, 

There  are  a  large  number  of  Americans  in  the  East  look- 
ing on  upon  the  fearful  contest  raging  there. 

....  Jenny  Lind  lately  wrote  to  a  Boston  friend  that  it  was  not 
improbable  that  she  should  again  visit  America. 

....  Florence,  the  successful  delineator  of  Irish  characters,  is 
performing  a  profitable  engagement  among  the  western  theatres. 

Business  has  been  very  dull  in  New  York  city  of  late,  a 
subject  of  very  general  remiirk  and  curious  comment. 


ANOTHEK  GREAT  TREE  IN  CALIFORNIA- 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Boston  Natural  History  Society,  Dr. 
Ayres  furnished  the  following  ilcmi  derived  from  Dr.  Bigelow, 
of  San  Francisco,  relative  to  another  huge  tree  in  that  region. 
The  tree  lies  on  the  ground,  having  fallen  many  years  since. 
From  the  base  to  the  point  where  it  is  broken  off  it  is  found  to 
be  three  hundred  and  ten  feet ;  all  beyond  this  was  bunied,  prob- 
ably by  the  Indians,  but  fragments  lie  scattered  along  to  the  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  from  the  size  of  these  frag- 
ments. Dr.  Bigelow  feels  confident  that  the  tree  must  have  been 
five  hundred  feet  high.  At  the  base  it  is,  by  computation,  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  in  circumference  ;  and  at  the  end  of  three 
hundred  and  ten  feet,  it  is  by  measurement  forty  feet  in  circum- 
forence.  This  is  almost  as  much  beyond,  in  size,  the  great  tree 
which  has  attracted  so  much  notice,  as  that  is  beyond  trees  of 
common  size.  Dr.  Abbott  remarked  that  Dr.  Pickering  has  seen 
trees  in  California  as  remarkable  for  their  slenderness  as  well  as 
for  height.  He  has  seen  one  three  hundred  and  ten  feet  high, 
measuring  only  nine  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  at  the  brok- 
en extremity  only  nine  inches. 


New  Army  Drill. — A  West  Point  correspondent  of  the  N. 
Y.  Tribune  says  that  a  military  board  has  perfected  a  new  drill  for 
the  infantry,  .and  especially  the  light  infantry.  As  soon  as  the  Ca- 
dets have  mastered  it,  it  will  be  introduced  into  the  army.  The 
drill  is  identical  with  the  one  which  originated  in  France  many 
yeai-s  ago  under  the  name  of  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes,  originally 
Chasseurs  d'Orleans,  which  the  Duke  d'Orleans  and  his  chosen  tac- 
titians  invented  and  introduced.  Its  superiority  to  anything 
known  or  used  has  been  admitted  by  all  the  military  powers  of 
Europe,  and  earned  for  it  a  wide  celebrity.  An  intelligent  officer 
of  a  militia  company  may  easily  master  the  drill  in  a  fortnight, 

and,  in  turn,  instruct  his  command. 

1  ^-^  i ' 

The  Difference. — The  Springfield  Republican,  in  comment- 
ing upon  the  two  great  events  which  now  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  people  and  the  press,  well  observes  :  "  The  whole  civilized 
worid  is  thrown  into  anguish  by  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  lives  by  an  accident  at  sea.  Yet  it  receives,  with  more  of 
rejoicing  than  sadness,  the  intelligence  that  thirty  thousand  men 
have  perished  in  fightuig  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Sucii 
are  the  incongruities  of  civilization  and  of  enlightened  education 
in  this  age." 

The  Chicago  Tunnel. — The  iron  tunnel  under  the  river  at 
Chicago  is  at  last  in  a  fair  way  of  being  built.  On  the  18th  ult. 
the  city  council  concluded  a  contract  with  the  American  tunnel 
company  for  its  consn-uctiou  within  a  period  of  one  year  and 
eighty  days  from  that  time. 

A  great  Farm. — The  Richmond  Dispatch  speaks  of  a  visit 
to  a  somewhat  celebrated  farm  on  James  River,  Curl's  Neck. 
The  proprietor  harvested  about  forty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  will  h.ave  for  sale  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  com. 


Lady  Clerk  on  a  Mississippi  Steamer. — The  St.  Louis 
Republican  mentions  that  there  is  one  feature  about  the  Illinois 
Belle  of  peculiar  attractiveness — a  lady  clerk. 


MAHRIAGES. 


In  thifl  city,  by  lUv.  Mr.  Strcetcr,  Mr,  Alexander  Cathcart  to  Mlfls  Catharine 
O'Sullivan. 

By  IteT.  Sir.  Stowc,  Mr.  WilUam  Egln  to  Mlas  Caroline  M.  Anderson. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Dr.  Dana  N.  Mooro  to  Slra.  Sylvia  K.  Mudgett,  both  of 
Halifax.  ,   .  v    i.     • 

By  KoT.  Mr-  Cox,  Mr.  Swan  Benson  to  Miss  Ann  Mary  Arbery,  both  or 
North  UridKewater.  _  ,    „   ,..  « 

By  Ilcv.  Dr.  Ncalc,  Mr.  Charles  W.  ^VilUaniB  to  MiiJS  Annoh  T.  Draper,  or 
Plymouth,  N.  H.  .      „       ,     .. 

By  Kev.  Mr.  Gniy,  Mr.  CharlcB  H.  Tflburgh  to  Miss  M.  Louisa  Troadwell. 

At  Charlestown,  by  Her.  Mr.  Flint,  Mr.  Henry  Harrington  to  Miss  Jane 
Cook,  both  of  Lowell. 

At  Cambridge,  Mr.  leaae  Warren  Danforth  to  Mies  Eliza  HastinRP. 

At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carlton,  Mr.  James  G.  Tiplady  to  Miaa  Charlotte 
Garrett.  „   „  ,„ 

At  South  Abington.  by  Rct.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Edmund  P,  Norcrosfl,  of  Bos- 
ton, to  MisB  Sarah  II.  Dt-rmott,  of  Abington.  _ 

At  Tauntou,   by  Uev.  Mr.   JIaltby,   James   Brown,   Eaq.  to  Miss  Ehza  W. 

At  siarblchead,  Mr.  Mark  B.  Markhnm  to  M«8  Anna  M.  Reed,  both  of  this 
citv;  Mr.  David  It.  Pierce,  2d,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Sandwich. 

At  Stjvtcn  Island,  by  I'.cv.  Mr.  Maiaon,  Mr.  John  Keyser  t«  Miss  Anna  M. 
Bolandcr.  all  of  New  York.  ^^„.        ,  _ 

At  Milford.  Ot^fgo  Co.,  N.  Y.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Goodman,  Mr.  William  Ayrea,  of 
Fly  Creek,  to  Misa  ElizaboUi  Campbell,  of  Toddville. 


DEATHS. 


QiTBER  CcsTOsr — In  Jap^in  what  u  guest  leaves  on  his  plate 
is  ^vrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper  and  given  him  to  carry  away. 


In  this  eity,  MiB3  Margaret  A.  Davln,  16;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bradley,  67;  Ca- 
leb Reed,  Esq.,  57;  Artemaa  Simonds,  Esq.,  60;  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Worthington, 
28;  Mra.  Ilim  let  Whipple,  43:  Mrs.  Eliv^ibeth  Bradley,  67;  MUs  Surah  Gibson 
Gardiner,  31 :   Widow  Caroline  Prince,  60. 

At  Churleatown,  Mra.  Almim,  C.  »ife  of  Mr.  John  Doane,  Jr.,  24. 

At  Uoibury,  Thacher  Sweat.  Esq.,  51). 

At  Ea.st  Cumbridge,  Mrs.  Rebecca  J.  Savage,  34. 

At  Sonierville,  Mr.  James  Keating,  formerly  of  South  Boston,  40. 

At  Dorchester,  Widow  Hunnah  I^ewis,  92. 

At  Watertown,  Franklin  H.,  twin  son  of  Mr.  Hiram  and  Mrs.  Eliza  Cooper, 
aged  19  years  2  months. 

At  East  Weymouth,  Mrs.  Betsey  Bates  Tufts,  66. 

At  Salem.  Mrs.  Susan  Dale.  87;  Widow  Slary  Herrick,  86. 

At  Beverly,  Capt.  I-ilward  Kilhani,  47. 

At  Marblehcftd,  Widow  Rebecca  Staey,  67. 

At  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mr.  Thomas  Hunt,  of  Boston,  64. 

At  Harvard,  Mrs.  Mary,  widow  of  the  late  Jonathan  S.iwyer,  82. 

At  North  Reading.  Widow  Mehitjible  Kondar,  Late  of  Salem,  76. 

At  Springfield,  Mrs.  Marv,  widow  of  Gen.  Jacob  Bliss,  89. 

At  Hampstcad.  N.  H..  M'iss  Harriet  N.  Ward,  3L 

At  Hollis,  N.  H.,  Dr.  WUIiam  ttUe,  92. 

At  Epping.  N.  H.,  Mrs.  Ruth,  widow  of  the  late  Lieut.  John  Shaw,  91. 

At  Uartland,  Vt.,  Maj.  Edmund  Frteman,  90.  He  was  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  and  in  that  of  1S12. 

At  Thoni.aaton,  Me.,  Widow  Lucy  F.  K.  Thatcher,  daughter  of  Gen.  Henry 
Knox,  of  the  revolutionary  army.  78. 

At  Ciiicinniiti.  Mr.  Harvey  M.  Morse,  formerly  of  Boston,  38. 
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nrrittcn  for  Glrafon's  Pictorial.] 
SUNRISE. 


BT     CHABLES     HOBKIS. 


Kow  the  son,  fnwn  darkness  springing, 

Rueai  on  the  wings  of  mom : 
Blushes  red,  while  birds  are  singing 

Praises  of  his  glowing  fomi, 
Elcrcest  dart^  of  boming  light, 
He  strikes  to  the  soul  of  night. 

Snowy  clouds  reflect  his  blushing, 

Opening  roses  catch  the  hue; 
Strcnins  of  golden  glory  gushing, 

Flood  the  wide  cmpTToal  blue. 
Gentle  duwnl  thou'rt  dear  to  me 
As  the  blossom  to  the  ttee. 

Soon  the  crimson  Tcil.  upndsing, 
Gires  to  view  the  red,  ripe  sun ; 

Beauty  Ures  beyond  all  praising; 
Nature's  task  is  bravely  done. 

Beauty  docs  svrc-et  nature  robe, 

As  a  Christian  clothed  in  bope. 

Kow  the  crimson  glow  is  £idlng, 
As  the  beauteous  dolphin  dies. 

Colors  rich  arc  constant  changing. 
On  the  palette  of  the  skies. 

As  the  tiir  Aurora  amilos, 

My  soul  leaps  to  meet  her  ivilea. 

Soft  the  pale  sunbeams  stream  o'er  me, 

Blessing,  io  tb«ir  linng  glow, 
Kature  dances  in  the  gloiy, 

All  is  bright  above,  below; 
Life  rides  on  the  waves  of  light. 
Death  shrinks  back  mid  gloom  and  night. 

«  ^■^  I ■ 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial,] 

ELDORADO. 

Xo.  Yin. 


BT     THOilAS     BCLFISCn. 


After  so  many  abortire  attempts  to  reach  the  Golden  Empire, 

the  ardor  of  research  greatly  abated.  No  expeditions,  composed 
of  coDsiderablc  numbers,  hare  since  embarked  in  the  enterprise, 
bat  from  time  to  time,  for  the  centarr  succeeding  Ealeigh's  last 
attempt,  private  expeditions  were  undertaken  and  encouraged  hy 
provincial  governors,  and  several  hundred  persons  i)erished  miser- 
ably in  those  fruitless  endeavors. 

The  adventure  we  are  now  about  to  record  was  of  an  entirely 
different  character,  in  respect  to  its  objects  and  the  means  em- 
ployed, but  it  occupied  the  same  field  of  action  and  called  into 
exercise  the  same  qualities  of  courage  and  endurance. 

In  1735  the  French  Academy  of  Science  made  arrangements 
for  sending  out  two  commissions  of  learned  men  to  different  and 
distant  parts  of  the  world  to  make  measurements  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  dimensions  and  figure  of  the  Earth.  The  great 
astronomer  Sir  Isaac  Xewton  had  deduced  from  theory  and  ven- 
tured to  maintain  that  the  Earth  was  not  a  perfect  globe,  bnt  a 
spheroid,  that  is,  a  globe,  flattened  at  the  poles.  Eor  a  long  time 
after  Newton's  splendid  discoveries  in  astronomy,  a  degree  of  na- 
tional jealousy  prevented  the  French  philosophers  from  accepting 
bis  conclusions,  and  they  were  not  displeased  to  find,  when  they 
couldj  facts  opposed  to  tliem.  Now  there  were  some  supposed 
facts  which  were  incompatible  with  this  idea  of  Newton's,  that  the 
Earth  was  flattened  at  the  poles.  The  point  was  capable  of  being 
demonstrated  by  measurements  with  instruments  on  the  surface, 
for  if  his  theory  was  true,  a  degree  of  Latitude  would  be  longer 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  globe,  than  in  the  regions  about  the 
Equator. 

"We  must  not  allow  our  story  to  become  a  scientific  essay,  and 
yet  we  should  like  to  give  our  readers,  if  we  could,  some  idea  of 
the  principle  on  which  this  process,  which  is  called  the  measure- 
ment of  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  was  expected  to  show  the  magni- 
tude and  form  of  the  earth.  We  all  know  that  Latitude  means 
the  jwsition  of  places  north  or  south  of  one  another,  and  is  deter- 
mined by  reference  to  the  North  or  Pole-star.  A  person  south  of 
the  Equator  would  not  see  the  Pole-star  at  all.  One  at  the  Equa- 
tor, looking  at  the  Pole-star,  would  sec  it,  if  no  intencning  object 
prevented,  in  the  horizon.  Advancing  northward,  he  would  see 
it  apparently  rise  and  advance  toward  him.  As  he  proceeded  it 
would  continue  to  rise.  "When  he  had  traversed  half  the  distance 
to  the  pole,  he  would  see  the  Pole-star  about  as  we  see  it  in  Bos- 
ton, that  is  nearly  midway  between  the  horizon  and  the  zenith  ; 
and  when  he  had  reached  the  pole,  he  would  see  the  Pole-star  di- 
rectly over  his  head.  Dividing  the  quarter  circle,  which  the  star 
has  moved  through,  into  90  parts,  we  say,  when  tlie  star  has  as- 
cended one-ninetieth  part,  that  the  obser^-er  has  travelled  over  one 
degree  of  Latitude.  "Wbon  the  observer  has  reached  Boston,  he 
has  passed  over  somewhat  more  than  42  degrees  and  when  he  has 
reached  the  Nonh-pole,  90  degrees  of  latitude.  Thus  we  measure 
otir  latitude  over  the  Earth's  surface  by  reference  to  a  circle  in 
the  heavens,  and  because  the  portions  into  which  we  divide  that 
circle  are  equal,  we  infer  that  the  portions  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  correspond  to  them  are  equal.  This  would  be  true  if  the 
earth  were  a  perfect  globe,  but  if  the  earth  he  a  spheroid,  as  New- 
ton's theory  requires  it  to  be,  it  would  not  be  true  ;  for  that  portion 
of  the  Earth's  surface  which  is  flattened  will  have  less  cnnature 
than  that  which  is  not  so,  and  less  still  than  that  poitiou  which  is 
protuberant.  The  degrees  of  least  curvature  will  be  longest,  and 
those  of  greatest  uurvature  shortest.  That  is,  one  would  have  to 
travel  further  on  the  flattened  part  of  the  earth,  to  see  any  differ- 


ence in  the  position  of  the  North  star,  than  in  those  parts  where 
the  cturature  is  greater.  So  a  degree  of  Latitude  near  the  pole, 
if  determined  by  the  position  of  the  North-star,  would  he  found 
by  actual  measurement,  to  be  longer  than  one  similarly  determin- 
ed at  the  Equator.  It  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  fact  was 
so  that  the  two  scientific  expeditions  were  sent  out. 

The  party  which  was  sent  to  the  Northern  regions,  travelled 
over  snow  and  ice,  stumps  and  morasses,  to  the  Arctic  circle,  and 
fixed  their  station  at  Toniea  in  Lapland.  The  frozen  surface  of 
the  river  afforded  them  a  convenient  level  for  fixing  what  is  called 
by  surveyors,  the  base  line.  The  cold  was  so  intense  that  the 
glass  froze  to  the  mouth,  when  they  drank,  and  the  metallic  meas- 
uring rod  to  the  hand.  In  spite  however  of  perils  and  discom- 
forts they  persevered  in  their  task  and  brought  back  careful  meas- 
urements of  Latitude  66  North,  to  be  compared  with  those  made 
by  the  other  party  at  the  Equator,  whoso  movements  we  propose 
more  particularly  to  follow. 

Before  we  take  leave  of  the  northern  Commissioners  however, 
we  will  mention  another  method  they  took  of  demonstrating  the 
same  fact.  If  the  Earth  be  depressed  at  the  poles,  it  must  follow 
that  bodies  will  weigh  heavier  there,  both  because  they  are  nearer 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  becatise  they  arc  acted  upon  by  the 
attraction  of  a  larger  mass  of  matter.  But  how  could  they  test 
this  fact  when  all  weights  would  be  increased  alike — the  pound  of 
feathers  and  the  pound  of  lead  1  So  they  devised  the  spirai- 
spring  balance,  determining  weight  by  the  degree  to  which  a  sub- 
stance would  stretch  a  spiral  spring  ;  and  by  that  method  found 
that  a  lump  of  lead  that  weighed  a  pound  in  Paris,  weighed 
somewhat  more  than  a  pound  in  Laritude  66  N. 

The  Commissioners  who  were  sent  to  the  Equatorial  regions 
were  Messrs.  Bongner,  La  Condamine  and  Godin,  the  last  of  whom 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife.  Two  Spanish  officers,  Jlessrs. 
Juan  and  De  Ulloa  joined  the  commission.  The  party  arrived  at 
Quito  in  June  1736,  about  two  htmdred  years  after  Gonzalo  Pi- 
zarro  started  from  the  same  place  in  his  search  for  Eldorado.  In 
the  interval  the  country  had  become  nominally  Christian.  The 
city  was  the  seat  of  a  Bishopric,  an  Audience  Eoyal  and  other 
courts  of  jusricc,  contained  many  churches  and  convents  and  two 
colleges.  But  the  population  was  almost  entirely  composed  of 
Indians,  who  lived  in  a  manner  but  very  little  different  from  their 
ancestors  at  the  time  of  the  conquest.  Cuenca  was  the  place 
next  in  importance  to  the  capital  and  there  or  in  its  neighborhood 
the  chief  labors  of  the  commission  were  transacted.  They  were 
conducted  under  difficulties  as  great  as  those  of  their  colleagues 
in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  North,  but  of  a  different  sort.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  jealous  of  the  French  commis- 
sioners and  supposed  them  to  be  either  heretics  or  sorcerers,  and  to 
have  come  in  search  of  gold  mines.  Even  persons  connected 
with  the  administration  employed  themselves  in  stirring  up  the 
minds  of  the  people,  till  at  last,  in  a  riotous  assemblage  at  a 
Bull-fight,  the  surgeon  of  the  French  Commissioners  was  killed. 
After  tedious  and  troublesome  legal  proceedings,  the  perpetrators 
were  let  off  with  a  nominal  punishment.  Notwithstanding  every 
diffictilty,  the  Commissioners  completed  their  work  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  spending  in  all  eight  years  in  the  task,  including  the 
voyages  out  and  home. 

The  Commissioners  who  had  made  the  Northern  measurements 
reported  the  length  of  the  degree  at  66  N.  Latitude  to  be  57.422 
toises,  Messrs.  Bonguer  and  La  Condamine,  the  Equatorial  degree 
56.753  toises,  showing  a  difference  of  669  toises,  or  4389  3-4  feet. 
The  difference  as  corrected  by  later  measurements,  is  stated  by 
recent  authoriries  at  3662  English  feet;  by  which  amount  the 
Northern  degree  exceeds  the  Southern. 

His  scientific  labors  having  been  finished,  La  Condamine  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  returning  home  by  way  of  the  Amazon  river, 
though  difficulties  attended  the  project  which  we  who  live  in  a 
land  of  mighty  rivers  traversed  by  steamboats,  can  hardly  imagine. 
The  only  means  of  navigating  the  upper  waters  of  the  river  was 
by  rafts  or  canoes,  the  latter  capable  of  containing  but  one  or  two 
persons  besides  a  crew  of  seven  or  eight  boatmen.  The  only  per- 
sons who  were  in  the  habit  of  passing  up  and  down  tlie  river  were 
the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  made  their  periodical  visits  to  their 
stations  along  its  banks.  A  young  Spanish  gentleman,  Don  Pedro 
Maldonado,  who  at  first  eagerly  caught  at  the  idea  of  accompa- 
nving  the  French  philosopher  on  his  homeward  route,  by  way  of 
the  river,  was  almost  discotiraged  by  the  dissuasives  urged  by  his 
family  and  friends,  and  seemed  inclined  to  withdraw  from  the  en- 
terprise ;  so  dangerous  was  the  untried  route  esteemed.  It  was 
however  at  length  resolved  that  they  should  hazard  the  adven- 
ture, and  a  place  of  rendezvous  was  appointed  at  a  village  on  the 
river.  On  the  4th  of  July  1743,  La  Condamine  commenced  his 
descent  of  one  of  the  streams,  which  flow  into  the  great  river  of 
the  Amazons.  The  stream  was  too  precipitous  in  its  descent  to  he 
navigated  by  boats  of  any  kind,  and  the  only  method  used  was 
bv  rafts.  These  are  made  of  a  tight  kind  of  wood  or  rather  cane, 
similar  to  the  bamboo,  the  single  pieces  of  which  are  fastened  to- 
gether by  rushes  in  such  a  manner  that  they  yield  to  ever^-  shock 
of  moderate  violence  and  consequently  are  not  subject  to  be 
separated  even  by  the  strongest.  On  such  a  conveyance  the 
French  philosopher  glided  down  the  stream  of  the  Chuchunga, 
occasionally  stopping  on  its  banks,  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  lime,  to 
allow  tlie  waters  to  abate  and  admit  of  passing  a  dangerous  rap- 
id more  safely,  and  sometimes  getting  fast  on  the  shallows,  and 
requiring  to  be  drawn  off  by  ropes  by  the  Indian  boatmen.  It 
was  not  till  the  19lh  of  Jnly  that  he  entei-ed  the  main  river  at 
Laguna,  where  he  found  his  friend  Maldonado,  who  had  been 
wailing  for  him  some  weeks. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  1743,  they  embarked  in  two  canoes  of  42 
and  44  feet  long,  each  formed  out  of  one  single  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  each  provided  \vith  a  crew  of  eight  rowers.     They  continued 


their  course,  night  and  day,  in  hopes  to  reach,  before  their  depar- 
ture, the  brigantines  of  the  missionaries,  in  which  they  used  to 
send,  once  a  year,  to  Para,  the  cacao  which  they  collected  in  their 
nussions,  and  for  which  they  got  in  return  suppUes  of  European 
articles  of  necessity. 

On  the  25th  of  July  La  Condamine  and  his  companion  passed 
the  village  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  lately  brought  under  subjection, 
and  in  all  the  wildncss  of  savage  life;  on  the  27th  they  reached 
another  more  advanced  in  civilization,  yet  not  so  far  as  to  have 
abandoned  their  savage  practices  of  artificially  flattening  their 
licads  and  elongating  their  ears.  The  1st  August  they  landed  at 
a  missionary  station,  where  they  found  numerous  Indians  assem- 
bled; and  some  tribes  so  entirely  barbarous  as  to  be  destitute  of 
clothing,  for  either  sex.  "  There  are  in  the  interior,"  the  narra- 
tion goes  on  to  say,  "some  tribes  which  devour  the  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  but  there  are  none  such  on  the  banks  of  the  river." 

After  leaving  this  station  they  sailed  day  and  night,  eqaal  to 
seven  or  eight  days'  journey,  without  seeing  any  habitation.  On 
the  5th  August,  they  arrived  at  the  first  of  the  Portuguese  mission- 
ary stations,  where  they  procured  larger  and  more  commodious 
boats  than  those  in  which  they  had  advanced  hitherto.  Here  they 
began  to  see  the  first  signs  of  the  benefits  of  access  to  European 
EctLTCcs  of  supply,  by  means  of  the  vessel  which  went  every  year 
from  Para  to  Lisbon.  They  tarried  six  days  at  the  last  of  the 
missionary  stations,  and  again  made  a  change  of  boats  and  of  In- 
dian crews.  On  the  2Sth  August,  being  yet  six  hundred  miles 
from  the  sea,  they  perceived  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 

On  the  19th  September,  they  arrived  at  Para,  which  La  Conda- 
mine describes  as  a  great  and  beautiful  city,  built  of  stone  and 
enjoying  a  commerce  with  Lisbon,  which  made  it  flourishing  and 
increasing.  He  observes  "It  is  perhaps  the  only  European  set- 
tlement where  silver  does  not  pass  for  money  ;  the  whole  curren- 
cy being  Cocoa."  He  adds  in  a  note  "  Specie  currency  has  been 
since  introduced." 

The  Portuguese  authorities  received  the  philosophers  with  all 
the  civilities  and  hospitalities  due  to  persons  honored  with  the 
special  protection  and  countenance  of  two  great  narions.  Franco 
and  Spain.  The  cannon  were  fired  and  the  soldiers  of  the  garri- 
son with  the  Governor  of  the  province  at  their  head,  turned  out 
to  receive  them.  The  Governor  had  received  orders  from  tha 
home  government  to  pay  all  thsir  expenses  and  to  furnish  them 
everything  requisite  for  their  comfort  and  assistance  in  their  re- 
searches. La  Condamine  remained  three  months  at  Para,  and 
then,  declining  the  urgent  request  of  the  Governor  to  embark  in 
a  Portuguese  vessel  for  home  by  way  of  Lisbon,  he  embarked  in 
a  boat,  rowed  by  22  Indians,  under  the  command  of  a  Portuguese 
officer  to  coast  along  the  shores  of  the  continent  to  the  French 
colony  of  Cayenne. 

The  city  of  Para,  from  whence  he  embarked,  is  not  situated 
upon  the  Amazon  river,  but  upon  what  is  caUed  the  river  of  Pa- 
ra, which  branches  off  from  the  Amazon,  near  its  mouth  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles 
east  of  the  Amazon.  The  intervening  land  is  an  island  called 
Joanes,  along  the  coast  of  which  La  Condamine  and  his  party 
steered,  till  they  came  to  the  place  where  the  Amazon  river  dis- 
charges into  the  sea  that  vast  bulk  of  waters  which  has  been 
swelled  by  the  contributions  of  numerous  tributaries,  throughout 
a  course  of  more  than  4000  miles  in  length.  It  here  meets  th& 
current  which  runs  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Brazil  and 
gives  rise  to  that  phenomenon  which  is  called  by  the  Indians 
Pororoca.  The  river  and  the  current  having  both  great  rapidity, 
and  meeting  nearly  at  right  angles,  come  into  contact  with  great 
violence,  and  raise  a  raountaiu  of  water  to  the  height  of  ISO  feet. 
The  shock  is  so  dreadful  that  it  makes  all  the  neighboring  islands 
tremble,  and  fishermen  and  navigators  fly  from  it  in  the  utmost 
teiTor.  The  river  and  the  ocean  appear  to  contend  for  the  empire 
of  the  waves.  But  they  seem  to  come  to  a  compromise,  for  the 
sea-current  conrinues  its  way  along  the  coast  of  Guiana  to  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  while  the  current  of  the  river  is  still  observa- 
ble in  the  ocean  at  a  distance  of  500  miles  from  the  shore. 

La  Condamine  passed  this  place  of  meeting  in  safety  by  wait- 
ing for  a  favorable  course  of  tides,  crossing  the  Amazon  at  ita 
mouth,  steering  north ;  and  after  many  delays  caused  by  the  tim- 
idity and  bad  seamanship  of  his  Indian  crew,  arrived  at  last 
safe  at  Cayenne,  the  26th  February,  1744,  having  been  almost 
two  months  on  his  passage  from  Para,  a  distance  which  he  avers 
a  French  officer  and  crew,  two  years  after  him,  accomplished  in 
six  days.  La  Condamine  was  received  vrith  all  possible  distinc- 
tion at  Cayenne,  and  in  due  time,  found  passage  home  to  France, 
where  he  arrived  25th  February,  1745. 


ALL  THE  WAT  TO  KA3SSAS. 

Here  they  go — there  they  go — singly,  in  groups,  in  throngs,  all 
the  way  to  Kansas.  Sturdy  young  men  with  great  hope  in  heart, 
and  scant  purse  in  pocket,  are  on  the  way  thither,  perhaps  to 
become  prominent  pillars  of  a  new  State.  TTe  see  the  first  rude 
cabios  with  chinks  for  windows,  and  roaring  fires  inside,  in  Kixn- 
sas.  A  babe  or  two— perhaps  an  old  grandmother  knitting — a 
rosv-checked  wife  getting  the  substantial  meal.  We  behold  little 
clearings  here  and  there,  fields  of  waving  grain  and  com.  Pres- 
ently the  young  fruit  trees  in  bearing,  httle  school-bouses  full  of 
hum-like  hives.  Like  magic,  beautiful  cottages  dot  the  roadsides  ; 
court-houses  spring  up,  great  habitations  with  imposing  fronts 
rear  their  ambitious  heights  in  city  thoroughfares.  Next  come 
palaces  wherein  learning  sits  with  regal  front,  none.to  dispute  his 
might  and  pre-eminence.  Beautiful  equipages  roll  along  the 
sightly  vistas  of  grand  streets.  Men  with  nobiUty  of  port  and 
brow  (those  wee  infants  of  now)  pass  and  re-pass;  lovely  women 
look  from  their  windows,  and  lotmging  idlers  hang  on  the  marble 
steps  of  hotels, — Olive  Branch. 


Be  a  pattern  to  others,  and  then  all  will  go  well ;  for  as  a  whole 
city  is  itifected  by  the  licentious  passions  and  vices  of  great  men, 
so  it  is  likewise  reformed  by  their  moderation. — Cieero. 


GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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EDITORIAL  BUXAIS'GE. 

Lemtze,  already  celebrated  for  his  historical  paintings,  has  been 
two  vears  at  work  on  a  painting  for  the  gallery  of  David  Lcavitt, 
Esq.,  for  which  he  is  to  rcceire  SI0,000.  It  is  just  finished.  The 
subject  is  "  Washington  at  Jlonraouth,"  and  the  artist  has  pro- 
duced a  work  which  will  add  to  his  well-earned  reputation. It 

is  stated  that  Mr.  Finney,  a  dentist,  late  of  Alexandria,  found  a 
stuffed  tooth  in  a  mummy,  and  several  teeth  in  other  muramiea 

which  bore  the  marks  of  filing. The   Panama  milroad  has 

been  finally  completed  to  the  summit,  to  which  the  cars  are  now 
running,  leaving  only  eight  miles  of  mulo  caiTiage,  over  a  road 
which  has  been  put  in  much  better  '-cpair  by  the  company,  so  that 

it  can  be  easily  traversed  in  about '  -rce  hours. Sawdust  pills 

would  effectually  cure  many  of  the  diseases  with  which  mankind 
are  afflicted,  if  every  individual  would  but  mako  big  own  saw- 
dust.   A  "  telegraph  wagon  "  is  used  in  the  army  in  Turkey. 

It  is  formed  of  a  large  coil  of  gntta  percha  covered  copper  wire, 
attached  to  a  self-acting  plough,  which  buries  the  wire  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.     On  changing  quarters,  the  wire 

is  dug  up  and  again  used. The  apple  crop  in  "Western  New 

Tork  is  a  large  one  this  year.  One  man  near  Rochester  has 
shipped  twenty  thousand  barrels   to  the   eastern  and   southern 

markets. Billy  Bowlegs  says  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  lum 

to  leave  Florida  ;  he  must  remain  and  die  there.  He  will  injure 
no  one,  if  they  will  let  him  alone ;  but  if  attacked,  will  fight  till 

he  dies.     He  has  now  but  about  two  hundred  warriors  left. A 

watch  was  lately  sent  by  mail  from  Pcnsacola,  Florida,  to  Bangor, 
Maine,  to  be  repaired  and  sent  back  again  by  the  same  convey- 
ance ;  and  the  whole  expense  was  S5  60  less  than  the  price  asked 

for  the  same  repairs  at  Pensacola. The  A'"ermont  bay  trop  is 

very  large  this  year ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  partial  failure  of 

the  crop  in  Europe,  the  prices  are  high. William  Walker, 

Esq.,  of  London,  has  bequeathed  one  thousand  pounds  to  the 
poor  of  his  native  citv,  Perth,  to  be  expended  in  blankets,  coals 

and  oatmeal,  in  the  month  of  November  in  every  year. Wil- 

Kam  H.  West,  of  Chicopee,  has  taken  from  nine  swarms  of  bees 
one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  of  honey  this  season,  besides  leav- 
ing awinter's  supply  for  the  bees.  — — Alexander  Von  Humboldt 
lately  celebrated  his  eighty-fifth  birthday.  The  illustrious  philos- 
opher is  in  the  enjoyment  of  full  bodily  health  and  intellectual 

vigor. For  the  quarter  wliich  ended  on  the  30th  September 

last,  the  Baltimore  post-office  yielded  to  the  government  a  balance 
of  524,029  60. There  are  living  in  Middleboro',  Massachu- 
setts, a  mother  and  three  daughters,  whose  average  weight  is  two 

hundred  and  twenty-two    and    three-fourths    pounds.- Two 

•  specimens  of  the  American  ostrich — male  and  female — were  re- 
cently killed  near  Fort  des  Moines,  Iowa,  They  are  described  as 
four  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  five  feet  in  height,  with  bills  sis 
inches  long,  straight  and  very  sharp.      They  resemble  in  most 

points  the  ostrich  of  Africa. The  locomotive  presented  by  our 

government  to  the  emperor  of  Japan  is  one-fourth  the  usual  size, 

and  runs  on  a  circular  track,  and  carries  one  passenger  car. A 

few  days  since,  a  young  lady,  of  Oldham  county,  Kentucky,  in 
her  ordinary  health  (perfectly  well,  the  family  say),  i-ode  two  miles 
to  a  physician  and  had  a  tooth  extracted.  Almost  immediately  a 
paralysis  on  one  side  of  the  body  occurred,  then  stupor,  and  death 
followed  in  a  few  hours.  She  had  not  inhaled  chloroform  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind. A  quarry  of  beautiful  marble  has  been 

opened  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Mormon  capital  in  Utah,  re- 
sembling very  nearly  that  found  in  Berkshire  county  in  this 
State. Touching  the  power  of  conscience,  the  North  Bridg- 
water Gazette  says  :  "  One  day  last  week,  the  widow  of  one  of  the 
Ii-ishmen  who  died  in  this  town,  of  cholera,  handed  Mr.  S.  A.  Hay- 
ward  two  dollars,  with  the  remark  that  her  husband  took  it  from 
him  wrongfully,  and  enjoined  her  before  his  death  to  restore  it 

to  him  again." The  old  stone  mill  lot  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  has 

been  secured  for  a  public  park.  The  citizens  have  subscribed  five 
thousand  dollars,  which,  with  the  ten  thousand  dollars  legacy  from 
Jadah  Touro,  for  that  object,  makes  up  the  requisite  sum. 


tUausik   ©atljerings. 


Novel  Kixd  of  Cistern. — There  is  nothing  like  a  life  in 
California  to  brighten  the  intellect  and  teach  one  to  turn  every- 
thing to  account.  In  San  Francisco,  a  few  weeks  since,  the  hulk 
of  an  old  vessel  was  discovered  beneath  the  surface  of  one  of 
the  principal  streets,  and  after  some  cogitation  it  was  decided  to 
convert  it  into  a  huge  cistern  or  reservoir  for  the  reception  of 
water.  The  thought  was  no  sooner  conceived  than  executed,  and 
the  fire  department  turned  out  in  high  glee  to  fill  it  from  the  bay. 


Educatioxal. — The  State  of  Michigan  has  the  honor  of  bemg 
the  first  State  in  the  Union,  if  not  in  the  world,  which  offers  to 
the  student  from  all  porrions  of  America,  a  complete  collegiate 
course  of  medical  instruction  free  of  charge.  The  college  is  in 
Ann  Arbor,  where  seven  professors  are  on  duty,  and  the  course 
of  study  is  said  to  be  comprehensive  and  thorough. 


Cfeious.— A^  live  toad,  in  a  torpid  state,  was  recently  dug 
out  of  "hard  pan/'  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  some  fifteen  feet  below  the 
surface,  where  he  must  have  reposed  for  centuries.  On  being  laid 
upon  the  grass  he  soon  revived,  and  hopped  off  to  give  the 
worms  and  bugs  of  the  nineteenth  centary  a  specimen  of  ante^ 
dilnvian  skill  in  "  snapping  them  up." 


Progeess  op  the  Age. — The  Connecticut  clock  makers  are 
just  now  said  to  be  filling  large  orders  for  China  and  Japan. 
That  is  the  regnlir  process  of  American  civilization  in  foreign 
parts — "clocks"  fi^rst,  and  then  "newspapers." 


Thanksgiving  in  New  Hampshire  has  been  appointed  Nov.  30. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  has  just  sustained  the  consti- 
tutionalitTr'  of  the  liquor  law  of  that  State,  it  having  been  assailed 
on  the  ground  of  its  submission  to  the  people. 

Eighteen  thousand  people  in  the  city  of  New  York  live  under 
gronnd — that  is  to  say,  in  cellars,  vaults  and  holes.  So  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cuylcr  tells  us,  and  his  information  is  derived  from  actual  in- 
vestigation. 

On  Tuesday,  Oct.  3d,  a  drover  attempted  to  drive  over  nine 
hundred  sheep  across  the  Susquehanna  river  at  Liverpool,  Peny 
county,  Pa.,  all  of  which,  except  about  two  hundred,  were 
drowned. 

A  fii-m  in  the  wholesale  China  and  glass  business,  in  New  York, 
sold  during  the  past  six  months  one  thousand  dozen  spittoons.  To 
borrow  a  joke  from  the  Mirror,  the  purchasers  may  now  expect  to 
rale  as  gentlemen. 

It's  the  little  troubles  that  wear  the  heart  ont.  It  is  easier  to 
throw  a  borab-shell  a  mile  than  a  feather — even  with  artillery. 
Forty  little  debts  of  one  dollar  each  will  cause  you  move  trouble 
and  dunning  than  one  big  one  of  a  thousand. 

The  iron  tunnel  under  the  river  at  Chicago  is  at  last  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  built.  On  the  11th  Oct.  the  city  council  concluded 
a  contract  with  the  American  tunnel  company,  for  its  construc- 
tion within  a  period  of  one  year  and  sixty  days  from  that  time. 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  Fort  Bl■o^^Tl,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
(opposite  Matamoras,  Mexico),  stating  that  Major  Lee,  of  the 
eighth  infantry,  of  the  United  States  army,  was,  not  long  since, 
killed  while  on  his  way  from  Ringgold  Barracks  to  the  Presidio. 

On  Saturday  night,  September  I6th,  says  the  Holmes^nlle, 
Miss.,  Southron,  Win.  Franklin  Can-,  of  that  county,  shot  dead, 
in  cold  blood,  his  aged  father,  Wm.  Carr,  without  the  slightest 
provocation,  and  then  made  his  escape. 

The  Traveller  gives  some  statistics  of  the  "Mediterranean 
fruit  trade  of  Boston,"  showing  the  importation  of  "  articles  in 
this  line  "  at  this  port.  Among  the  fmit  is  enumerated  lead, 
brimstone,  olive  oil,  rags,  sumac  and  wool.  Very  indigestible 
fruit  this. 

The  total  vote  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  (county  not  included) 
at  the  recent  election  was  over  seventeen  thousand.  This  is  a 
larger  vote  by  several  thousands  than  was  ever  cast  in  Boston, 
although  we  have  upwards  of  twenty  thousands  upon  our  voting 
lists. 

A  bear  weighing  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  was  caught  by 
Mr.  Stillman  Foss,  of  Thorntoni,  New  Hampshire,  on  Sunday, 
Oct.  6th.  These  bears  have  been  more  than  usually  nnmeroas 
the  present  season — probably  driven  to  the  haunts  of  civilization 
by  the  drought,  in  order  to  obtain  food. 

We  have  to  announce  the  decease  of  the  promising  young  actor, 
George  H.  Finn,  who  for  several  years  past  has  been  a  member 
of  the  stock  company  at  the  Boston  Museum.  He  was  the  sec- 
ond son  of  the  world-re  no  ^vned  comedian,  Finn,  whose  death,  by 
the  burning  of  the  ill-fated  steamer  Lexington,  thi-ew  a  gloom  over 
the  entire  community. 


Sanis  of  ©oli). 


Schools. — ^According  to  the  census  of  1850,  there  were  at 
that  time,  4,000,000  cUildren  at  school  in  the  United  States, 


Jbreign   Stems. 

The  original  manuscript  of  Gray's  Elegy  was  lately  sold  in 
England  for  £100. 

A  regular  manufacture  of  Egyptian  antiquities  goes  on  at  Bir- 
mingham. They  are  exported  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  sold 
at  a  profit  by  the  Arabs  to  incautious  travellers. 

At  the  burning  of  the  theatre  in  Boulogne,  the  Emperor  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity,  hastened  to  tlie 
spot,  and  for  two  hours  directed  the  proceedings  to  stay  the 
conflagration. 

The  Russian  journals  announce  that  the  celebrated  aquatic 
plant,  from  the  river  of  the  Amazons,'  the  Victoria  Regia,  has 
commenced  flowering  in  the  hothouses  of  the  imperial  botanic 
gardens  of  St.  Petersburg. 

A  letter  dated  Hong  Kong,  August  6,  says  that  the  insurgents 
are  now  casting  guns  at  Fat-Shen  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
Canton  in  earnest,  and  when  they  commence  the  end  is  already 
anticipated,  that  is,  the  fall  of  the  place. 

A  iladrid  correspondent  describing  the  interest  the  poorer 
classes  take  in  a  bull  fight,  says  that  lately  a  man  actually  cut 
off"  his  wife's  hair  while  she  was  asleep,  and'  sold  it  in  order  to 
raise  money  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  fight. 

It  is  said  that  the  scientific  men  of  France  are  at  present  spec- 
ulating on  a  recent  instance  of  a  young  man  brought  to  life  after 
being  frozen  eleven  months  on  the  Alps.  The  blood  of  a  living 
man  was  infused  into  the  veins  of  the  frozen  youth,  and  hi; 
moved  and  spoke. 

A  letter  from  Berne,  Switzerland,  says  that  another  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc,  the  third  ihis  season,  was  successfully  made  on  the 
21st  of  August,  by  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  the  latter  being 
(since  M'ile  d'Angeville,  in  1838),  the  first  lady  that  has  ventured 
on  this  very  ti-ying  expedition. 

The  government  of  Brazil  is  considering  a  bill  for  the  opening 
of  the  Amazon  to  all  nations,  and  it  has  bought  back  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  which  it  granted  some  years  ago  to  some  of  its 
citizens.  It  pays  555,000  per  year  for  twenty  years  to  get  it  back. 
It  is  now  thought  the  bill  will  pass  tins  session. 

It  is  said  that  the  extensive  excavations  which  have  been  pur- 
sued for  some  time  in  Sicily,  by  Prince  Elia,  in  search  of  antiqui- 
ties, have  recently  revealed'  a  vast  submarine  aqueduct  between 
Syracuse  and  the  island  of  Ortygia,  which  it  is  supposed  will 
throw  some  light  on  the  classic  story  of  the  loves  of  Arethusa. 

A  tremendous  tornado  visited  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
Mourbhunge  district,  British  India,  about  the  end  of  May,  by 
which  seven  villages  and  many  hundred  lives  were  destroyed. 
The  hurricane  was  preceded  'by  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning, 
which  ignited  the  trees,  and  a  general  conflagration  was  the 
consequence. 

Workmen  have  been  employed  in  decorating  and  fitting  up 
the  apartments  at  Windsor  Castle,  occupied  ten  years  ago  by  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  for  the  reception  of  Napoleon  III., 
Emperor  of  the  French,  who  it  is  said  will  visit  her  majesty 
at  Windsor  during  tlie  present  year,  to  bo  installed  a  knight  of 
the  Garter. 

In  September  last,  a  box  of  fulminating  mercury  was  found 
buried  beneath  the  track  of  the  raiboad  between  Lille  and  Toar- 
nal,  in  France.  The  mercury,  which  possesses  an  explosive 
force  thirty  times  sti-onger  than  gunpowder,  was  connected  ■with  a 
wure  which  extended  a  long  ways  beneath  the  sand.  Tlie  appa- 
ratus was  without  doubt  intended  by  the  agency  of  electricity  to 
blow  up  and  destroy  a  train  of  cars. 


Opportunity  is  rare,  and  a  wise  man  will  never  let  it  go 

by  him. — Bayard  Taylor. 

The  friendships  of  the  world  are  oft  confederacies  in  vice, 

or  leagues  of  plea.sure. — Addison. 

As  there  is  ranch  beast  and  some  devil  in  man,  bo  is 

there  some  angel  and  some  God  in  him. — S.  T.  Coleridge. 

Of  what  use  are  forms,  seeing  that  at    times  they  are 

empty  1     Of  the  same  use  as  ban-els,  which  at  times  are  empty 
too. — Hare. 

There  is  nothing  that  wears  ont  a  fine  face  like  the  vigils 

of  the  card-table,  and  those  cutting  passions  which  naturally  at- 
tend them. — Steele. 

. . .  He  that  prolongs  his  meals,  and  sacrifices  his  time  as 
well  as  his  other  conveniences,  to  his  Inxuiw,  how  quickly  does  he 
outset  his  pleasure  ! — Sonih. 

....  Something  like  home  that  is  not  home,  like  alone  that  is 
not  alone,  is  to  be  wished,  and  only  found  in  a  friend,  or  in  his 
house. — Sir  William  Temple. 

....  We  should  manage  our  foitime  as  we  do  our  health — en- 
joy it  when  good,  be  patient  when  it  is  bail,  and  never  apply  vio- 
lent remedies  except  in  an  extreme  necessity. — La  liochefoucauld. 
....  One  great  reason  why  men  practise  generosity  so  little  in 
the  world  is,  their  finding  so  little  there  :  generosity  is  catching ; 
and  if  so  many  escape  it,  it  is  in  a  great  degree  from  the  same 
reason  that  countrymen  escape  the  small-pox — because  they  meet 
no  one  to  give  it  them. — Greville. 


3olar'0  33niJ£ct. 


K  dress  makes  the  man,  what  does  the  tailor  make  1  From 
ten  to  twenty  dollars  profit,  perhaps. 

"  I  have  not  loved  lightly,"  as  the  man  said  when  he  married 
a  widow  weighing  three  hundred  pounds. 

Courting  t\vo  girls  at  once  may  be  very  pleasant  business,  if 
one  of  them  does  not  find  it  out.  In  that  case  one  had  better 
vacate  at  short  notice. 

Various  animals  lend  their  mite  to  make  up  English  words — 
e.  g.,  Man-agement,  dog-mo.tisTa,  cn(-egory,  cro-nology,  jsus-illau- 
imous,  dac-tihty  and  ra/-ification. 

"  That  horse  of  yours,"  said  a  friend  of  ours  to  a  farmer, 
"is  very  handsome."  "Yes,"  was  the  drawUng  reply;  "but 
he  is — as  slow — as  cold  molasses." 

Somebody  has  discovered  perpetual  motion,  or  thinks  he  has  ; 
the  principal  or  motive  power,  we  think,  would  be  found  some- 
where in  the  interior  of  a  Broadway  omnibus  hoi-se. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  Billy,  how  it  is  that  the  chanticleer  always 
keeps  bis' feathers  so  smooth  and  slick?"  "No."  "Well,  it  is 
because  he  always  carries  his  '  comb  '  with  him." 

A  gentleman  travelling  inside  a  coach,  was  endeavoring  with 
considerable  earnestness,  to  impress  some  argument  upon  a  fellow 
passenger  who  was  seated  in  the  same  vehicle,  and  who  appeared 
rather  dull  of  apprehension ;  at  length,  being  slightly  irritated,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Why,  sir,  it's  as  plain  as  A  B  C  I"  "  That  may 
be,"  quietly  replied  the  other,  "  but  I  am  D  E  F." 
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FORT  EDWARD  OSTI- 
TVTE, 

This  institute  is  situated 
in  the  beautiful  village  of 
Fort  Edward,  on  the  rail- 
road,   seven    miles    from 
Saratoga    Springs.      The 
principal  is   Rev.  Joseph 
E.   King.     The  buildings 
are  of  brick,   four  stories, 
besides   a  'ofty  basement, 
300  feet  bv  40,' with  a  wiog 
130  feet  bv  40.     They  af- 
ford a  Bpaciou3  chapel,  to 
seat  comfortablv    800 ;    a 
primaiy    room     for    100 ; 
twelve  large  music  rooms  ; 
an  ample  ladies'  gymna.'?i- 
ura ;  parlors;    literary  so- 
ciety rooms  ;  snugger}'  for 
the  sick ;  reading  rooms ; 
cabinet ;    sixteen    conimo 
dioud     recitation     rooms, 
conveniently    located,   ar- 
ranged    and     furnished — 
among    them   a  chemical 
and  philosophical   labora- 
tory to  seat  200,  and  a  la- 
die:*'      drawing-room      90 
feet  long;    a  diniug-hail, 
10  feet  high,  furnished  in 
superb  style  for  500  boiuJ- 
er3,     with     corresponding 
kitchen    accommodations ; 
and  a  brick  laundry  with 
ladies*  baths,  connected  to 
the  main   bniUling    by   a 
covered  walk.      There   is 
provided  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  part?  water  from  tlic  famous  Jane  McCrea  spring— jetting 
up  in  the  front  pai-k  in   a  pretty  fountain.     The  students'  rooms 
are  all  in  the  front  building,  situated  on  either  side  of  halls  seven 
feet  wide.     Thev  are  each  10  by  15  feet,  of  ample  height,  well 
Tentilatcd,  and  fumi>;hed  newly  and  neatly  witli  a  stove,  a  bed- 
6tea<l,  mattresses  and  bedding — gentlemen's  rooms  contain  two 
single   beds — a   lai-ge    wardrobe    with    two   compartments,    three 
chairs,  a  table   with  two  drawers,  a  washstand,  small  bookcase, 
watcr-pail  and  match  safe.     The  rooms  of  the  f\ieulty  are  at  the 
head    of    each    staircase    throughout   the   main    building.     The 
grounds  contain  better  than  ten  acres,  and  will  be  suitably  orna- 
mented with  walks  and  slirubbeiy.     A  new,  extensive  and  very 
choice  apparatus  and  liln-ury  have  been  furnished  and   ample  pro- 
vision made  for  their  annua'l  increase.     The  nucleus  of  a  geologi- 
cal  and   mineralo^^ieal  cabinet  has  ako  been  started  and  means 
provided  for  its  gradual  enlargement.     The  rates  for  board  and 
tuition  are  very  moderate.     The  charge  for  board  including  wash- 
ing, fuel,  and  furnished  room  SI   65  per  week,  including  tuition 
in  common  English,  S2S  60  per  term  of  fourteen  weeks,  or  SS2  SO 
per  academic  year.     Higher  English,  classical    and    oniamental 
branches  at  correspondingly  low  rates.     The  tmstees  have  secured 
the  services  of  H.  B.  Tavlor,  who  planned  the  building,  grounds, 
etc.,  as  steward,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  experience  in  a  similar 
institution  will  enalde  him  to  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  pat- 
ronize the  institute  in  his  department. 


WASHINGTON    COUNXr    SEMINARY  AND  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE,  FORT  EDWARD,  N.  Y 

IROQUOIS  LEGEND. 

Among  the  modern  beliefs  engrafted  on  the  ancient  faitli  of  the 
Iroquois,  is  one  relative  to  Washington.  Accoi-ding  to  their 
present  belief,  no  wliite  man  over  reached  tlie  Indian  heaven.  But 
an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  Washington.  Because  of  his 
justice  and  benevolence  to  the  Indian,  he  stood  pre  eminent  above 
all  other  white  men.  When,  by  the  peace  of  1783,  the  Indians 
were  abandoned  by  their  British  allies,  and  left  to  make  their  own 
temis  with  the  Atncrican  government,  the  Iroquois  were  more  ex- 
posed to  severe  measures  than  the  other  tribes  in  their  alliance. 
At  this  critical  moment  Washington  interfered  in  their  behalf  as 
the  protector  of  Indian  rights,  and  the  advocate  of  a  policy  of  most 
enlightened  justice  and  humanity.  After  his  death  he  was  mourned 
by  the  Iroquois  as  a  benefactor  of  their  race,  and  his  memory  cher- 
ished with  affection.  A  belief  was  spread  among  them  that  the 
Great  Spirit  had  received  into  a  celestial  residence  on  the  plains  of 
heaven,  the  only  white  man  whose  deeds  had  entitled  him  to  this 
heavenly  favor.  Just  by  the  entrance  of  heaven  is  a  wall  enclos- 
ure, the' grounds  within  laid  out  with  avenues  and  shaded  walks. 
Every  object  in  natm-c  to  please  a  cultivated  taste  is  gathered  in 
this  Eden  to  render  it  a  happy  dwelling-place  for  Wa.=hington. 
The  faithful  Indian,  as  he  enters'lieaven,  passes  the  enclosure,  where 
the  illustrious  inmate  walks  to  and  fro  in  quiet  meditation.  Here 
he  remains  forever  in  the  solitary  enjoyment  of  the  celestial  resi- 
dence prepared  for  him  by  the  Great  Spirit. — Lulian  Traits. 


ERZER003L 

Before   the  occurrences 
of  the  warlike  events  that 
have  lately  turned  the  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  East, 
tlie   city  of  Erzcroom,  a 
view  of  which  we  give  be- 
low, was  little  known  by 
name,  and  its  geographical 
position  was  scarcely  di- 
vined.     It   has,   however, 
now  risen    into  consider- 
able notice  from  being  a 
centi-al    military   position, 
to  which  the  Sultan's  troops 
arrive   from  various  parts 
of  Asia  Minor  and  SjTia, 
as  well  as  from  Constanti- 
nople, via   Trebizond,   to 
be  then  distributed  between 
the  divisions  of  the  army 
at  Ardahan,  Kars,  and  By- 
azid.  Soraeaccurate  know- 
ledge respecting  Erzcroom 
must,    therefore,    now   be 
interesting.     The  town  of 
Erzcroom    is    commanded 
by  a  citadel,  surrounded 
bv  a  double  wall ;  but  the 
fortress    is    overlooked  by 
adjoining  hills.     It  is  of  no 
great  strength,  having  been 
built  before  the  invcutiou 
of  artillery.     In  the  Rus- 
sian   invasion   of    IB28-9 
Erzeroom   surrendered    to 
Paskiewitsch  after  the  firat 
few  guns  were  fired.     The 
fortificatioui*  aie  supposed 
to  have  been  constructed  by  the  republic  of  Genoa,  when  that  en- 
terprising mercantile  country  was  allowed  by  iJie  Armenian  80vi>- 
reigns  to  erect  buildings  for  the  protection  of  its  trade  with  India 
via  Trebizond,  Erzeroom,  Tabreez,  Isfahan,  etc.     In  many  parts 
of  this  countrv  are  still  existing  more  or  less  perfect  remains  of 
khans,  bridges',  causeways,  castles,  and  other  buildings,  in  hewn 
stone — so  massive  and  imposing  in  their  proportions,  as  to  argue 
well  for  the  importance  of  the  commerce,   and  the  vast  capital  at 
th^  disposal  of  the  traders.     From  amidst  the  citadel  rises  a  maa- 
sive  brick  tower,  called  the  Tepsee  Minare,  crowned  by  a  wooden 
roof  of  two  stories  ;  tlie  upper  one  being  smaller,  like  in  a  pagoda. 
This  building  once  contained  a  clock,  which  waj  constantlv  oat  of 
repair,  and  the  Turks  then  isrnorantly  imagining  that  all  Europe- 
ans knew  how  to  make  and  mend  watches,  the  sen-ices  of  every 
chance  traveller  were  called  into  requisition  to  put  the  venerablo 
mechanism  into  order.    The  Russians  carried  it  off  to  Tiflis,whero 
it  probably  now  i?.     Among  other  buildings  worthy  of  notice  may 
be  mentioned  the  Tchifit  rnxnare,  formerly  a  college,  and  now  an 
ordnance  store.     It  is  remarkable  for  ita  elaborate  and  peculiarly 
ornamented  Saracenic  entrance,  and  for  two  fluted  columns  bean- 
tifullv  inlaid  with  bine  glazed  bricks.     There  are  otlier  buildings 
of  a  similar  kind,  with  Cufic  inscriptious.  and  several  curious  old 
koombds,  or  mausoleums,  with  conical  roofs.     Several  of  these  are 
so  strongly  cemented,  that,  althon<rh  in  ruins,  arc  in  some  places 
held  together  solely  by  the  strength  of  tlie  moi-tar. 


CITY    OF   ERZEROOM,  IN   ASUTIC   TURKEY. 
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TIRKEY  SHOOTLNG. 

Ahour  the  beginning  of  October,  turkeys,  young  and  old,  move 
from  their  brooding  districts  towards  die  rich  l>ottora  lunda  near 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  The  males  associate  and  feed  in 
companies  of  from  ten  to  a  hundred,  apart  from  the  females, 
which  advance  singly,  sometimes  followed  by  their  young,  and 
sometimes  in  united  families,  forming  a  band  of  from  seventy  to 
eighty.  All  these  exhibit  a  dread  of  the  old  cocks,  and  are  con- 
6tantly  on  the  watch  to  avoid  them  ;  for  though  the  young  birds 
arc  now  about  two-thirds  grown,  the  males  seem  always  to  regard 
them  as  rivals,  and  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  they  will 
attack  and  often  kill  them  by  repeated  blows  on  the  head. 
Towards  the  middle  of  February,  or  early  in  March,  the  turkeys 
begin  to  prepare  for  breeding,  the  females  at  first  shunning  the 


males,  who  eagerly  pursue  them,  and  utter  their  peculiar  gobbling  | 
call.  At  night,  the  two  sexes  roost  apart,  though  usually  at  no 
considerable  distance.  When  a  female  chauces  to  utter  the  call- 
note,  all  the  males  within  hearing  return  a  loud  response,  in  a 
rolling  gobble  of  rapidly  successive  notes,  as  if  with  the  design  of 
emitting  the  last  as  soon  as  the  first,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  tame  turkey  when  he  responds  to  any  unusual  or  frequently 
repeated  noise,  but  not  with  the  spreading  tail  and  strutting  gait, 
as  when  fluttering  around  the  hens  on  the  ground,  or  practising 
similar  movements  in  the  morning  on  the  branches  of  the  roost- 
trees.  Then  their  numbers  are  considerable,  the  woods  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  sometimes  for  miles,  resound  with  this  singular 
hubbub,  continued  from  the  roos ting-places  in  alternate  responses 
for  about  an  hour.     All  then  becomes  still  again,  till  at  the  rising 


of  the  SUB  tht^y  leap  down  in  silence  trom  their  roost-trees,,  and 
begin  to  strut  .about  with  expanded  tails  and  drooping  wings. 
Then  the  male  and  female  turkey  meet,  the  ceremonies  of  strut- 
ting and  opening  the  wings  arc  carried  on  by  both  parties,  witli 
the  same  pomp  of  movement  that  used  to  distinguish  the  stately 
minuets  of  the  courts  of  St.  James  and  Versailles.  The  match 
being  at  length  agreed  upon,  the  attachment  appears  to  continae 
during  the  season.  At  the  time  of  laying,  the  hen  has  reconise 
to  every  stratagem  of  cunning  to  conceal  her  eggs  from  the  male, 
who  always  breaks  them,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  withdraw- 
ing from  his  society,  by  attending  to  the  duties  of  iucubation. 
At  this  period  the  hens  shun  the  cocks  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  the  latter  becoming  clumsy  and  listless,  meeting  each 
other  without  strutting  or  exhibiting  any  rivalrr. 
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[Written  for  Glea^on's  Pictorial.] 

A  U  E  0  E  xl  : 

OK, — 

THE  SHARPSHOOTERS'   SCOUT. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  RETOLUTION. 


BT  ben:  perlet  poohe. 


[coxTixrED.] 
CHAPTER  Yin. 

PLOT COMPLOT   Ai'D    COUNTERPLOT. 

Of  all  the  cau5cs  which  conspire  to  blind 
UuD's  erring  judgment,  and  mislead  the  mind, 
TiVhat  the  weak  bead  with  strougcit  bias  rules, 
Ifl  Pride — ^tbat  neyer  itiiliug  vice  of  fools. — Pope. 

The  night 
Shows  stars  and  women  in  a  better  light. — Byron. 

"  RE.iLLT,  my  tlcar  fellow,"  said  Captain  Trevor  to  his  compan- 
ion, when  they  had  seated  themselves,  "  I  am  glad  to  sec  you,  but 
I  have  no  fears  of  sm-priso.  Firstly,  because  the  royalists  have 
cvcnnhing  their  o\mi  way  here ;  secondly,  because  there  is  not  an 
unhung-  whig  in  the  whole  mountain  range  ;  and  thirdly,  because 
I  have  already  enlisted  a  full  company  of  riflemen,  who  will  be 
here  in  a  few  days,  with  their  equipments.  Lastly,  as  our  regi- 
mental chaplain  says,  old  Jlaxwell  here  is  confirmed  in  his  alle- 
giance by  the  '  bait '  I  brought  him,  and  now,  to  conclude,  I  have 
an  idea  of  marrying  his  pretty  daughter.'" 

"  Capital,  'pon  honor,"  replied  Captain  Poster,  who  was  one  of 
the  few  British  officers  who  had  won  his  rank  at  the  point  of  his 
sword.  Without  foituno  or  rank,  he  was  nevertheless  one  of 
*'  nature's  noblemen,"  and  whenever  there  was  danger  to  be  com- 
bated, a  company  of  unwilling  recruits  to  be  disciplined,  or  a  dif- 
ficult order  to  be  executed,  the  name  of  Foster  was  the  first  that 
presented  itself  to  his  commanders. 

"  Yes  indeed,"  earnestly  responded  Trevor  to  his  companion's 
half  bantering  remark.  "  She  is  an  angel,  and  I  hope  Tarlton 
will  not  order  me  away  until  she  surrenders  at  discretion.  'Gad, 
I  think  I  will  resign  then,  and  live  here,  not  bad  quarters,  eh  \" 

"  No  indeed,  Trevor,  but  is  it  not  to  you  what  Capua  was  to 
tho  great  Roman  waiTior  1" 

"  Not  a  whit  of  it.  Ah,  you  are  too  strict  a  disciplinarian,  al- 
though I  hope  some  day  to  witness  your  capitulation.  Tell  me, 
though,  have  I  not  made  good  use  of  my  time  V 

"  How  shall  I  know  ?     Has  the  lady  surrendered  V 

"  There  yon  are  again.  I  talk  about  a  lady,  and  you,  looking 
grave,  lecture  me  on  duty.  Charging  front,  I  speak  of  Mars,  and 
you,  breaking  column  to  the  rear,  talk  about  Venus," 

"  Seriously,  then,  are  you  certain  that  all  is  right  in  this  region  V* 

"1  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  loyalty  and  true  allegiance 
of  bvery  man.  Why,  it  is  not  a  week  since  I  arrived,  and  I  have 
already  enlisted  a  company,  as  I  told  you  before." 

"  What  class  of  men  are  your  recruits  t" 

"  Why — ahem — they  are  good  men.  That  is,  I  have  not  seen 
them,  but — " 

"  Not  seen  them,  and  where  are  they  1" 

*'  Why,  gone  to  Augusta  for  their  anna  and  equipments." 

*'  With  your  order  V 

"  Yes — that  is,  I  gave  the  order  to  Danforth." 

"  And  who  is  he  ?" 

"An  honest  Yankee,  who  enlisted  the  men,  and  hopes  to  re- 
ceive the  warrant  of  quartermaster  sergeant  in  the  royal  forces." 

"  Was  he  recommended  to  yon  1" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  by  whom  1" 

"Mr.  ilaxwcll." 

Foster  arose,  and  paced  the  floor  two  or  three  times  with  hur- 
ried steps.     Then,  stopping  before  his  comrade,  he  said  : 

"  Trevor,  you  are  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  who  purchased  your 
commission,  while  I  am  of  humble  birth.  There  is  a  wide  social 
gulf  between  us,  over  which  your  rank  can  carry  you  in  either  di- 
rection, while  a  mis-step  will  plunge  me  to  the  depths  of  disgrace. 
But  duty,  stem  duty,  know*  no  will.  It  is  with  all  respect,  then, 
that  I  inform  you  that  after  your  departure,  important  intelligence 
was  received  at  head  quarters  concerning  the  rebels  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. So  precise  was  its  character,  that  Colonel  Tarltou 
thought  you  might  be  imposed  upon,  and  has  sent  me — " 

"  Ah,  I  am  superseded,  then,  by  a — " 

**  Spare  yourself  the  word,  Captain  Trevor,"  interrupted  Fos- 
ter, his  eyes  flashing  fire.  "  Like  yourself  I  hold  his  majesty's 
commission,  and  meet  you  as  an  equal.  Nay,  I  am  your  supe- 
rior, if  you  insist  upon  it,  for  I  havo  ^viitten  orders  for  you  to  re- 
turn at  once  to  head  quarters,  or  sen-e  as  my  subordinate." 

Trevor  made  no  immediate  reply,  but  brought  his  hand  down 
upon  the  table  with  a  crash  that  made  it  shake.  Then,  springing 
to  his  feet,  and  attempting  to  smile,  ho  said,  in  a  hypocritical 
voice : 

"  Foster,  excuse  mc,  for  I  had  no  right  to  speak  as  I  did.  I 
admit  your  superiority,  but  nevertheless,  cannot  you  spare  mc  tho 
mortification  of  being  superseded,  at  tho  very  moment  when  this 
lovely  girl  is  about  to  enrich  me  ^vith  her  fortune  1" 

"  Nay,"  replied  the  frank  soldier,  "  had  you  not  have  intcmipt- 
ed  me,  I  should  have  gone  on  to  inform  you  that  these  orders 
wei-e  entrusted  to  my  care,  with  full  discretionary  powers.  It  re- 
mains with  you  to  decide  whether  you  will  permit  mo  to  push  my  in- 
quiries as  your  subordinate,  or  whether  you  return  to  Charleston." 

"  Generous  fellow  !"  exclaimed  Trevor,  "  and  when  lam  master 
hire,  hang  me  if  I  don't  keep  a  chamber  vacant  for  you  the  year 
round." 


"  No,  no,  Trevor,  do  not  speak  of  reward.  I  am  only  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  serve  his  majesty  faithfully,  and  to  treat  you  with 
that  respect  to  which  your  social  position  entitles  you.  Now  wo 
understand  our  positions,  let  us  lose  no  time  in  ascertaining  ex- 
actly how  matters  stand.  Suppose  we  go  down  stairs  and  see 
ilr.  Maxwell  V 

Trevor  assented,  and  the  two  descended  tho  staircase  to  the 
hall,  where  they  met  Cato. 

"  Where  is  your  master  V  inquired  Captain  Trevor. 

"  In  de  libi-ary,  sir,  will  you  walk  in  ?" 

As  the  two  officers  entered  tho  room,  they  found  their  host  seat- 
ed before  a  large  table,  which  was  nearly  covered  by  a  genealogi- 
cal chart. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  he,  rising,  "  but  Captain  Foster  brought 
me  a  package  containing  this  valuable  document,  and  I  have  not 
left  it  for  an  instant.  See,"  and  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  to  the 
chart,  "  the  Maxwell  blood  has  flowed  in  the  veins  of  the  Bruees, 
the  Douglases,  and  Scotland's  noblest  sons.  It  would  have  been 
a  sad  bar-sinister  for  me  to  have  lived  and  died  a  rebel." 

"And  yet,  Mr.  Maxwell,"  said  Captain  Trevor,  "there  are 
those  that  have  accused  you  of  favoring  the  designs  of  the 
traitors." 

"Yes  indeed,"  continued  Captain  Foster,  "some  one  wTote 
Colonel  Tarlton  that  you  had  spoken  of  organizing  a  rifle-battal- 
ion, and  that  you  had  ^Titten  to  Congress  for  a  foreign  drill 
officer." 

ilr.  Maxwell,  doubly  accused,  looked  inquiringly  around,  like 
one  awaking  from  a  dream.  His  lips  quivered,  and  it  was  sev- 
eral minutes  ere  he  replied,  in  low,  husky  tones  : 

"  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  king  has  not  a  more  loyal 
subject  than  myself.  As  to  the  riflemen,  there  was  a  slight  mis- 
take in  the  information  forwarded  to  Colonel  Tarlton." 

"And  that  1"  asked  Captain  Foster. 

"  That  is  the  fiict,"  replied  Mr.  Maxwell,  with  a  sort  of  convul- 
sive effiDrt  "that  the  riflemen  volunteered  to  serve  King  George, 
and  not  the  Continental  Congress,  Why,  a  full  company  has 
now  gone  to  Augusta  to  get  arms." 

"  So  I  am  happy  to  learn,"  said  Capt-ain  Foster,  "  but  do  you 
know  their  leader  V 

"  Know  Danforth  1  Why — why  yes,  that  is,  he  has  been  in 
this  neighborhood  some  time,  and  I  have  ever  found  him  honest, 
true  and  loyal  to  the  heart. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  responded  Captain  Foster,  "  and  I  hope 
soon  to  see  him  hero,  mth  his  men  arrayed  beneath  the  folds  of 
the  red-cross  flag.  In  these  days,  however,  much  caution  is 
nccessai-y." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  you  perhaps  forgot  that  I  am  a  ilaxwell — a 
Maxwell  of  Eagle's  Crag  I"  And  as  he  spoke,  the  old  man  drew 
himself  up  with  the  feudal  pride  of  his  native  hills,  looking  defi- 
ance at  the  young  man  who  had  presumed  to  call  his  loyalty  in 
question. 

"Excuse  me,  Mr.  Maxwell,"  coolly  remarked  Captain  Foster, 
"  but  the  same  impulses  which  led  3''ou  to  fight  against  the  crown 
at  CuUoden,  might  prompt  you  to  foi'get  your  loyalty  now." 

Elated  by  the  hope  of  recovering  Eagle's  Crag,  Mi-.  Maxwell 
had  forgotten  upon  what  dangerous  ground  he  stood,  until  the 
young  soldier's  remark  brought  a  dark  cloud  of  remembrance 
across  his  brow.  The  past,  with  his  deadly  struggle  against  Eng- 
land, rose  in  fearful  shape  before  him,  and  his  lips  twitched  conval- 
sively,  although  he  did  not  speak.  For  some  moments  he  evidently 
hesitated  as  to  what  should  be  his  policy,  but  then  a  rankling  bit- 
terness welled  forth  from  bis  heart,  and  with  desperate  energy, 
like  a  wolf  at  bay,  he  said  : 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  history  of  my  loyally,  young  man,  you 
will  please  to  remember  that  I  am  in  my  own  house." 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  Captain  Foster  had  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  calmness,  but,  luckily  for  him.  Be  was  a  man  of  quick  de- 
cision and  of  strong  resolution,  ever  able  to  control  his  feelings. 

"  ilr.  Maxwell,"  he  said. 

"Do  not  speak  to  me,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  troubled  man,  who 
saw  that  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  and  turning,  ho  began 
to  pace  the  room  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage.  There  was  a  deep 
frown  on  his  brow,  his  eyes  flashed  as  if  under  the  influence  of 
strong  passions,  and  he  looked  wildly  about,  as  if  in  quest  of 
some  one  on  whom  to  wreak  his  vengeanje. 

"  Excuse  me,"  remarked  Captain  Trevor,  who  had  remained  a 
passive  witness  of  the  scene.  "  Both  of  you  gentlemen  are  loyal 
subjects  of  his  majesty.  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  pennit  your 
private  difficulties  to  inteifere  with  tho  good  cause." 

This  remark  fell  hissing  upon  Mr.  Maxwell's  very  sonl,  like 
water  upon  heated  iron.  Could  it  be  possible  that  his  past  coquet- 
ry with  the  revolutionists  bad  been  suspected  ?  He  had  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  escaped  detection  by  exti-aordinary  precau- 
tion, but  perhaps,  after  all,  something  had  leaked  out.  At  any 
rate,  he  felt  that  he  had  a  bold  game  to  play — little  to  lose,  every- 
thing to  gain.  So  with  a  strong  effort  he  mastered  his  feelings, 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  Captain  Foster,  saying  : 

"  Excuse  me,  captain,  for  apparent  rudeness,  and  that  whilo 
you  are  my  guest.  But  any  allusion  to  the  ill-fated  Scotch  rebel- 
lion at  once  irritates  me  beyond  bounds.  It  was  tho  great  mis- 
take of  my  life,  a  mistake  only  to  bo  corrected  by  long  years  of 
loyal  allegiance,  and  I  deeply  regret  that  its  bitter  recollections 
made  me  forget  myself  just  now." 

"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  sir,  permit  mc  to  repeat  ray  regrets. 
And  now,  Captain  Trevor,  what  say  you  to  a  short  tour  of  inspec- 
tion ?  I  always  lake  a  look  at  my  men  and  at  their  horses,  before 
I  retire." 

"  Willingly.  Especially  as  Miss  Maxwell  does  not  honor  us 
with  her  presence  this  evening." 


"  Is  she  not  in  the  parlor  1"  asked  her  uncle,  who  left  the 
libraiy  with  his  guests,  and  crossed  the  hall.  But  on  entering 
the  parlqf,  they  found  no  one  but  tho  two  lieutenants  and  the 
comet  of  dragoons. 

"Aurora's  ride  must  have  fatigued  her,"  continued  Mr.  Max- 
well, "  but  she  will  probably  be  bright  enough  at  the  breakfast 
table  to-moiTow.  Now,  while  you  gentlemen-captains  are  making 
your  tour  of  inspection,  I  will  remain  with  these  gentlemen,  whose 
acquaintance  I  have  not  had  opportunity  to  cultivate." 

As  he  seated  himself,  the  two  captains  went  oat,  and  after  ob- 
taining information  of  the  sentry  at  the  door,  they  went  to  a  largo 
bam,  where  his  men  were  quartered.  A  sergeant's  guard  was 
posted,  and  Captain  Foster,  after  ascertaining  that  tho  men  were 
sleeping  comfortably  on  the  liay-raows,  cautioned  him  to  keep  a 
strict  watch. 

"  Never  fear,  sir,"  replied  tho  sergeant,  raising  his  hand  to  Iiis 
cap,  "  one  cannot  be  too  careful  in  these  days,  and  Sergeant  Hal- 
bert  has  put  us  all  on  our  guard." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Captain  Trevor,  "  Sergeant  Halbert  sus- 
pect danger  and  not  inform  me  1     I  must  see  him  in  the  morning." 

"  Present,  sir !"  said  the  gruff  sergeant,  who  had  been  sitting 
with  the  guard. 

"  How  about  this  ?    Are  yon  afraid  V 

"  Do  you  think  I  am,  sir  V 

The  braveryof  the  sergeant  was  so  weU  known,  that  this  sim- 
ple question  rather  staggered  his  commander. 

"No,  no,"  he  replied.  "I  have  seen  you  too  often  in  a  charge 
to  entertain  any  such  thought.  But  if  you  have  had  any  sus- 
picions, why  not  communicate  them  1" 

"  You  knew  them,  sir  !" 

"I  knew  them  1     You  are  dreaming,  man." 

"Not  I,  sir." 

"  Well,  then,  speak  out.  Begin  at  the  top  of  your  roster  and 
go  doMTi,  for  I  see  that  Captain  Foster  is  all  impatient  to  learn." 

"Beg  pardon,  sir.  Perhaps  I  did  wrong,  but  things  didn't 
please  me.  So  to-day,  when  you  rode  into  the  woods,  I  followed 
as  a  rear  guard." 

"  And  what  business  had  you  to  follow  me  V 

"None,  sir." 

" Patience,  my  dear  Trevor,"  said  Captain  Foster.  "Let  the 
sergeant  tell  his  own  story  in  his  own  way.  He  had  good  rea- 
sons, I  dare  say,  as  we  shall  find  out." 

The  young  nobleman  bit  his  lip,  but  bowed  in  token  of  assent, 
and  Halbert  proceeded  : 

"  When  we  camo  here,  sir,  there  was  a  troop-horse  in  the  stable. 
An  iron-gray,  long  mane,  high  action.  Now  I  had  seen  that 
horse  at  the  battle  of  Camden.  Make  oath  on't.  But  at  night  he 
vanished.  That  Danforth  pretended  to  be  a  fool,  but  tried  to 
pump  me.  Didn't  make  much.  Nigger,  too,  goes  and  hoots  like 
an  owl.  Some  one  answers  him.  Things  looked  bad.  Saw  the 
captain  going  right  into  tho  place  where  I  think  the  rebels-  are, 
and  didn't  want  to  see  him  picked  oft'.  Followed  at  a  distance, 
and  saw — " 

"  What  a  fool  I  am !"  exclaimed  Trevor.     "  Go  on." 

"  WeU,  sir,  I  saw  you  with  one  of  De  Kalb's  aids,  who  rode 
that  identical  iron-gi-ay !" 

Captain  Foster  started  in  astonishment,  and  was  about  to  speak, 
but  Trevor  inteimpted  him,  saying,  in  an  excited  tone  : 

"  Wait  a  moment.  I  may  have  been  made  a  fool  of,  but  as 
God  is  my  judge,  there  has  been  no  connivance  at  treason  on  my 
part.  Bewitched  by  the  beauty  of  this  Miss  Maxwell,  and  feel- 
ing fully  secure,  I  did  ride  out  with  her,  and  (as  Halbert  has 
stated)  we  accidentally  met  a  yonng  man  in  the  rebel  uniform. 
He  was  armed,  I  was  not,  so  it  would  have  been  madness  had  I 
attempted  to  capture  him,  but  I  was  so  bewildered  that  I  did  not 
for  an  instant  think  that  I  had  seen  him  before.  Neither  did  I 
recall  this  honest  fellow's  discoveiy  of  his  horse  on  the  evening  of 
our  arrival  here." 

"  That's  not  all,  sir,"  said  Halbert^  "  You  rettirned  with  Miss 
Maxwell.     Have  you  seen  her  ?" 

"  Seen  her  !     No  !     What  do  you  mean  1" 

"  I  mean  that  when  she  saw  the  red-coats,  she  turned  rein,  and 
set  off  at  a  canter,  her  plume  a  dancing  like  a  brigadier  general's, 
and  her  scarf  waving  like  a  flag.  She  may  have  come  back,  her 
horse  hasn't." 

"Can  it  be  possible,"  exclaimed  Trevor,  "that  I  havo  been 
made  a  fool  of,  by  an  appm'cnjly  unsophisticated  girl  V 

^*  It  really  seems  so,"  replied  Foster,  who  was  not  in  his  heart 
Sony,  so  overbearing  had  been  his  comrade.  "  Now  let  us  see 
what  is  to  be  done.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  force  in  this  vicin- 
ity, sergeant  1" 

"  Yes,  sir,  under  tliat  aid-de-camp  who  rides  the  iron-gray." 

"And  this  fellow  Danforth?" 

"  Think  he's  a  rebel,  sir,  under  false  colors." 

"  The  hypocritical,  snuffling  Yankee  rascal,"  interrupted  Tre- 
vor.    I  should  like  to  see  him  stniug  up  at  yonder  well-pole." 

"  Not  if  he  comes  back  with  a  hundred  well-armed  loyalists," 
archly  replied  Foster.  "  But,  pleasantry  aside,  matters  have  a 
somewhat  serious  aspect.  It  is  getting  late,  and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  act  without  endeavoring  to  obtain  some  explanation 
from  Mr.  Maxwell.  So,  sergeant,  you  will  keep  a  good  watch, 
and  if  anvthing  suspicious  is  seen  or  heard,  call  mo  at  once.  Good 
night." 

"  Good  night,  sir,"  replied  the  sergeant,  and  the  two  officers 
returned  to  the  house.  They  found  their  subalterns  enjoying  a 
bowl  of  punch,  but  on  inquiring  for  JL*.  Maxwell,  were  informed 
that  he  had  pleaded  a  headache,  and  retired.  After  taking  a  glass 
of  wine,  they  went  up  stairs,  escorted  by  Cato,  who  made  many 
apologies  because  a  separate  room  could  not,  crowded  as  the 
house  was,  be  given  to  Captain  Foster. 
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That  officer,  however,  mach  preferred  to  share  the  apaitment 
of  his  comrade, 'flud  they  were  no  sooner  left  aloue  toj^ether,  than 
he  desired  a  recapitolatiou  of  all  that  had  passed.  Some  of  the 
details  he  cross-qaestioned  him  on  rather  minutely,  and  at  the 
conclusion  exclaimed : 

"  "Well,  Trevor,  I  must  say  that  I  am  convinced  you  have  been 
somewhat  mystified.  This  old  Maxwell  is  a  conning  Scotchman, 
depend  upon  it,  who  only  wants  to  be  on  the  strongest  side.  Re- 
ceiving you  with  apparent  kindness,  he  has  kept  up  his  intrigues 
with  the  rebels,  and  I  half  suspect  that  he  is  a  wilhng  tool  to 
some  smart  continental  officer  ;  your  Yankee  friend  is  undoubtedlv 
a  rascal,  and  your  lady-love  a — " 

"Nay,  Foster  1" 

**  Don't  interrupt  mo,  but  tell  me  franklv,  do  von  love  her  V* 

"  "WTiy  ?" 

"Because,  if  you  wish  to  take  possession  here,  I  will  soon  trot 
off  the  old  fellow.  Such  estates  as  this  should  belong  to  royalists 
of  tried  principles,  and  besides,  your  resignation  will  advance  me  a 
step.  Think  of  it,  and  now,  as  I  am  somewhat  sleepy,  good  night." 

Captain  Trevor  did  ponder  over  what  bad  thus  been  suggested, 
for  his  heart  was  already  occupied  with  thoughts  of  Aurora. 
Marriage  to  one,  who,  like  himself,  had  drained  the  cup  of  life  to 
the  very  dregs,  was  but  a  lottery,  after  all,  for,  of  the  fair  sex  who 
had  awakened  his  early  affections,  few  pleasing  traces  remained. 
One  had  fascinated  him  with  her  voice,  until  he  accidentally  caught 
her  in  a  passion  with  her  waiting-maid ;  another,  whose  dove-like 
eyes  had  a  bewitching  expression,  proved  destitute  of  soul ;  a  lit- 
erary bcUe  was  too  gifted  to  have  a  heart ;  and  so  with  all  his 
ideal  idols.  But  now,  that  he  had  been  somewhat  fascinated,  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  of  wedding  one  unsophisticated  in  the 
wiles  of  the  world,  and  above  all,  who  had  a  home  with  all  desir- 
able means.  True,  his  father  was  a  nobleman,  with  a  princely 
domain,  but  he  was  a  younger  son,  so  that  his  chances  of  inherit- 
ance were  trifling.  "  Decidedly,"  he  soUloquized,  "  I  will  get 
Poster  to  pack  off  the  old  man,  and  marry  the  daughter." 

Slumber  had  scarcely  sealed  the  unprincipled  captain's  thoughts, 
when  Aurora  approached  the  "  Stronghold,"  having  ridden  to 
Danforth's  house  and  back.  Her  horse  needed  not  the  touch  of  a 
whip,  so  gallantly  did  he  gallop  along,  stimulated  by  an  occasion- 
al caress  on  the  neck,  or  an  encouraging  word.  Neither  did  the 
fair  equestrian  appear  jaded  with  her  exertions,  so  congenial  to 
her  energetic,  dauntless  character,  and  the  plume  of  her  hat 
waved  proudly  in  the  midnight  breeze. 

At  length  she  had  reached  her  home,  but  knowing  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  dragoons,  she  left  the  road,  and  drew  rein  at  a  small 
enclosui'e  behind  the  stable.  Springing  to  the  ground,  she  soon 
removed  the  saddle  and  bridle,  turned  her  horse  in  through  the 
gate,  and  then,  shouldering  the  equipments,  she  passed  through 
the  garden  into  the  basement  of  the  house.  Depositing  her  saddle 
in  its  place,  she  ascended  a  side  staircase,  and  was  once  more  in 
her  own  room. 

"  Safe,  safe !  Thank  God !"  she  exclaimed  in  an  exultant  tone, 
as  she  threw  off  the  scarf  which  had  been  tied  around  her  neck. 

[see  esgeating,  page  292.] 
Then,  after  she  had  paced  to  and  fro  for  a  few  minutes,  her 
strength  began  to  fail.  Locking  the  door  with  nervous  haste,  she 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  threw  herself  upon  her.  bed.  The 
excitement  had  passed  away,  and  with  it  the  strength  that  had 
nerved  her  to  the  task.  A  few  hysterical  bursts  of  tears,  and 
then  she  lay  senseless,  her  eyes  closed,  and  her  features  locked  in 
a  rigid  repose,  like  some  classically  moulded  statue. 

An  hour  passed  away,  ere  the  insensible  girl  recovered  her  con- 
sciousness. Starting  to  her  feet,  as  if  awakening  from  some  ter- 
rible dream,  she  could  not  at  first  collect  her  senses.  But  a  seat 
at  the  open  window  soon  brought  relief,  so  calm  was  the  night, 
and  so  soothing  the  calm  beauty  of  the  starry  heavens.  Soon 
came  the  guard  to  relieve  the  sentinel  at  the  door,  and  she  heard 
the  sergeant  inquire : 

"  Nothing  suspicious  V 

"  Nothing.  All's  well,"  replied  the  tired  soldier.  And  as  the 
guard  marched  away,  Aurora,  sinking  on  her  knees,  poured  forth 
her  soul  in  prayer.  Sincerely  did  she  thank  her  heavenly  Father 
that  he  had  made  her  the  instrument  of  warning.  Earnestly  did 
she  pray  for  her  country's  freedom,  and  that  all  would  be  well 
with  the  noble  youth  who  was  so  gallantly  battling  for  it.  Then, 
retiring  to  rest,  she  endeavored  to  sleep,  but  her  thoughts  were 
with  Rupert,  and  they  were  disturbed  by  that  melancholy  presen- 
timent of  danger  which  often  casta  a  coming  shadow  over  the 
heart. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

COMPACT    OF   THE    CONQi:rEEOB,3. 

O,  bane  of  man !  sedacing  cheat  \ 

Can  man,  weak  man,  thy  power  defeat? 

Gold  banished  honor  from  the  mind, 

And  only  left  the  name  behind ; 

Gold  sowed  the  world  with  even-  ill, 

Gold  tanght  the  conqueror's  sword  to  kill; 

"Twas  gold  inatmcted  coward  hearts 

In  treachery's  more  pemicioos  arts. —  Gay. 

The  morning  came  in  radiantly.  It  was  one  of  those  clear 
Eunny  days,  with  an  inspiring,  elastic  atmosphere,  so  peculiar  to 
southern  climes,  No  sudden  gtists  of  air  disturbed  the  calm,  but 
at  times  a  balmy  breeze  toyed  with  the  fohage,  or  agitated  the  few 
fleecy  clouds  that  languidly  floated  in  the  blue  expanse  above. 
The  birds  sang  gaily,  too,  but  the  sun  had  not  appeared  above  the 
horizon  ere  their  notes  were  drowned  by  the  waking  peals  of  the 
dragoons'  bugle,  echoing  far  and  wide  in  martial  melody.  The 
first  strains  had  not  died  away,  before  the  troopers  were  astir, 
some  rubbing  down  their  horses,  while  others  were  rubbino- their 
steel  Bword  scabbards,  or  polishing  brass  equipments.    At  last 


everything  satisfied  the  critical  eye  of  their  orderly,  and  the 
dragoons  went  forward  on  the  lawn  before  the  "  Stronghold,"  for 
dress  parade. 

Captain  Foster  was  no  laggard,  and  as  he  left  his  chamber  he 
awoke  Trevor,  saying  : 

*'  Get  up,  Trevor,  and  dress  with  care.  There  is  no  reason 
why  you  do  not  occupy  these  quarters  as  master  within  a  week^  if 
you  manage  aright.  So  lay  your  plans  with  care,  wliile  I  put  my 
men  through  a  few  movements." 

"  The  advice  and  the  opportunity  will  not  be  lost,"  said  Trevor 
to  himself  as  he  rose.  His  toilet  finished,  he  went  down  stairs, 
where  he  encountered  Mr.  jNIaxwell. 

"  Good  morning,  captain,"  said  the  host,  who  sadly  repented 
the  attitude  of  defiance  he  had  assumed  the  evening  previous,  and 
now  stood  cringing  like  a  whipped  hound. 

"  Grood  mormng,"  replied  Captain  Trevor,  in  a  sanguine 
tone.  "  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  are  somewhat  cooler  this  morn- 
ing, for  we  have  some  important  communications  to  make  after 
breakfast." 

"  I  shall  be  all  attention,  especially  if  what  yon  have  to  say  re- 
lates to  the  king's  service." 

"It  does.  By  the  way,  has  Miss  Aurora  retoraed  from  her 
visit  to  the  whig  camp  ?  I  ^vill  go  down  to  the  stable  and  see," 
said  the  captain. 

This  casual  remark  broke  over  Mr.  Maxwell's  soul  like  a  sea 
of  trouble,  casting  him  to  and  fro  a  helpless  waif.  The  night  be- 
fore, he  had  vainly  attempted  to  obtain  admission  into  the  room 
of  his  niece,  and  a  visit  to  the  stable  convinced  him  that  her  horse 
was  absent.  It  must  be  so.  The  rock  upon  which  he  based  all 
his  hopes  and  those  of  his  son  had  failed  him,  and  his  proud  de- 
sires but  chased  each  other  through  his  thoughts  on  unfeathered 
wings,  as  if  vexed  at  then-  own  impotence.  Each  moment  made 
the  condition  of  frightful  perplexity  in  which  he  found  himself 
more  intolerable  to  his  feelings,  and  he  was  about  to  try  again  to 
obtain  admission  into  Aurora's  chamber,  when  he  saw  Cato  de- 
scending the  staircase. 

"  Good  morning,  massa,"  said  the  honest  African. 

"  Good  morning,  Cato,"  was  the  reply,  in  a  bewildered  tone,  as 
if  no  longer  capable  of  resisting  the  impulses  that  were  working 
within  him.  Then  he  continued  :  "  Aurora !  Is  she  well  %  Is 
she  up  1" 

"Don't  know,  but  tink  not,     Dat  is,  she  alnt  up  1" 

An  idea  struck  Mr.  Maxwell  as  he  heard  this  announcement, 
and  the  next  moment  he  rushed  out  of  doors  with  irregular  step, 
a  faintness  pervading  his  whole  frame.  Almost  running  to  a  lad- 
der that  stood  against  the  side  of  the  mansion-house,  he  seized  it, 
and  moved  it  to  her  window.  Pausing  at  the  foot  a  few  seconds, 
his  features  assumed  a  stem  yet  calm  aspect,  as  if  to  receive  the 
only  further  evidence  of  her  degradation,  he  mounted  until  he 
could  gaze  in  at  the  open  window. 

There  lay  Aurora,  sleeping  the  calm  sleep  of  innocent  girlhood, 
more  beautiful  than  even  that  of  childhood,  because  breathing 
more  of  that  intellectual  goodness  which  has  survived  the  fall, 
than  a  childish  face  is  capable  of  expressing.  By  a  singular  good 
fortune,  he  could  not  see  any  of  the  articles  of  dress  she  had 
worn  during  her  night's  ride,  or  their  muddied  appearance  might 
have  re-aroused  suspicion.  As  it  was,  suspicion  was  sacrilege, 
and  Mr.  Maxwell  hastUy  retreated  down  the  ladder,  overcome  by 
mingled  emotions  of  remorseful  shame  for  the  supposed  wrong  he 
had  in  thought  done  her,  and  of  gratitude  for  the  weight  of  trou- 
ble she  had  lifted  from  his  soul. 

Returning  into  the  house,  he  ordered  his  breakfast  to  be  served 
in  the  library. 

"But  dar's  company,  massa,"  remonstrated  Cato. 

"Never  mind  !  Do  as  you  are  bid  !"  angrily  replied  Mr.  Max- 
well. Then,  entering-  the  library,  he  paced  to  and  fro,  building 
air-castles  on  his  Scotch  estates,  while  he  pictured  his  son  in  the 
full  enjojTnent  of  the  "  S^qpghold."  Alas  for  him,  as  it  is 
for  most  men,  that  Hope  is  such  a  fickle  goddess,  charming  our 
senses  as  she  lures  us  into  an  oblivion  of  real  danger. 

Meanwhile  Captain  Foster  was  exercising  the  dragootis  on  the 
road,  that  they  might  be  prepared  in  case  of  ambush  to  take  to 
the  woods  themselves,  and  flank  their  unseen  foes.  He  had  sent 
out  scouts  ahead,  one  of  whom,  just  as  the  drill  was  about  con- 
cluded, came  trotting  back,  reporting  that  a  trumpeter  was  ap- 
proaching, wearing  the  enemy's  uniform.  A  moment  more,  and 
the  young  mtisician  approached. 

"  Sandy  McGregor,  as  I  live !"  exclaimed  Captain  Foster. 

"It's  indeed  hisself,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"And  is  it  to  meet  the  provost  marshal,  that  you  have  come 
here,  clothed  in  a  rebel  uniform  %  Think  you  that  yon  can  desert 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  yon  play  fast  or  slow  tunes  on 
your  bugle  V 

"  Aweel,  captain,  are  ye  no  ivishing  to  hear  the  news  I  bring  ?" 

It  suddenly  occurred  to  Captain  Foster  that  perchance  Sandy 
had  been  ordered  to  desert,  that  he  might  the  better  act  as  a  spy. 
This  was  just  the  view  of  the  case  which  Sandy  wished  his  pres- 
ent listeners  to  take,  and  he  continued  : 

"  'TwiU  be  much  easier  till  take  the  rebels  the  day,  than  till 
wait  the  coming  o'  the  rest,  with  the  ai-ms  ye've  given  them." 

"I?"  exclaimed  Foster.  "  No,  no  !  But  can  you  lead  us  to 
their  camp  ?     If  so,  you  are  the  very  fellow  I  am  in  need  of." 

"  Try  me,"  laconically  responded  the  bugler. 

"I  ask  nothing  more.  Mind  sir,  if  you  are  caught  tripping,  a 
pistol  bullet  wiU  soon  settle  otir  account.  Now  walk  towards  the 
house  at  my  side,  and  tell  mo  whaf  you  know." 

Unfortunately  for  the  Sharpshooters,  the  cunning  Scotchman 
had  wormed  out  every  particular  of  their  organization,  and  of 
their  bold  attempt  to  procure  arms  from  Augtista.  Captain  Fos- 
ter bit  his  Up  with  rage,  as  he  learned  how  his  brother  ofiScer  had 


been  duped,  but  he  flattered  himself  that  he  could  easily  effect  a 
capture  of  these  wily  enemies,  and  thus  win  laurels  for  himself. 
By  the  time  they  had  reached  the  "  Stronghold,"  he  had,  ^\•ith 
miUtary  promptness,  decided  upon  his  plans,  and  on  dismounting 
he  ordered  the  men  of  his  command  to  pass  the  day  in  prepara- 
tions for  hard  duty  the  next.  Horses  were  to  be  shod,  equipments 
put  in  order,  arms  cleaned,  and  everj-  step  taken  that  could  ensure 
victory. 

Sandy  McGregor  wtxs  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  sergeant,  who 
had  orders  to  shoot  him  sliould  he  attempt  to  escape,  an  order 
which  the  boy  apparently  thought  useless.  Indeed,  he  was  no 
sooner  at  the  bivouac  than  he  commenced  playing  on  his  favorite 
bugle,  indulging  in  ah-s  of  the  most  undoubted  loyalty.  To  have 
heard  him,  no  one  would  have  suspected  that  he  had  deserted  the 
royalists,  much  less  ser%'ed  iu  the  continental  forces. 

Captain  Foster  no  sooner  dismissed  his  command  to  the  order- 
ly sergeant,  than  he  hastened  into  the  house,  where  he  found 
Captain  Trevor  in  the  breakfast  room.  Locking  the  door  behind 
him  as  he  entered,  he  approached  his  comrade,  saying : 

"  Decidedly,  my  dear  Trevor,  you  are  in  luck." 

"  How  so  V 

"  "Why  there  is  clear  proof  of  treason  against  the  old  fox  here, 
and  you  can  raan-y  the  niece  before  nigbt.  Take  a  chair,  and  let 
me  tell  you."  He  then  recapitulated  the  storj'  of  Sandv  McGreo-- 
or,  concluding  by  saying  :  "  Now  to-day  you  can  marry  the  heir- 
ess, and  to  morrow  we  will  exterminate  these  rebels,  taking  their 
camp.  ^How  we  will  astonish  your  friend  Danforth  when  he 
returns  V 

"  But  will  the  lady  consent  1" 

"  Never  mind  the  lady.  '  Faint  heart,'  yon  r  3member.  Now 
let  us  go  and  astonish  old  weathercock." 

Mr.  Maxwell  was  astonished,  when  the  door  of  the  Ubrary  was 
thi'own  open,  and  the  two  officers  unceremoniously  entered. 

"  Do  yoa  wish  to  see  me  V  he  asked  in  a  sharp  tone . 

"  Sit  down,  Trevor,"  said  Captain  Foster,  with  great  noncha- 
lance. Then  going  to  a  window  he  opened  it,  and  called  to  the 
sentry  at  the  door.  "  Go  to  the  main-guard,  sir,  and  order  a  ser- 
geant with  four  files  to  come  to  the  house  for  orders." 

"  "What  means  this  V  exclaimed  Mr.  Maxwell,  his  face  redden- 
ing with  rage. 

"  It  means,  sir,  that  you,  loyalist  as  yon  pretend  to  he,  have 
been  engaged  in  tory  plots.  Nay,  do  not  look  offended!  It 
means  that  you  were  engaged  in  raising  a  tory  force,  until  the  de- 
feat of  Gates  at  Camden  cooled  your  rebel  zeal.  It  means  that 
you  concealed  the  commander  of  this  force  in  your  house.  It 
means  that  you  aided  a  Yaidtee  named  Danforth  to  impose  upon 
my  friend  here,  whom  you  humbugged  by  the  aid  of  votir  niece. 
It  means  that  this  syren-like  damsel  has  been  conveying  messages 
to  the  Yankees  from  you.  It  means,  sir — ^yes,  it  means  that  I  am 
about  to  arrest  you  as  a  rebel,  and  thit  -within  twelve  hotirs  you 
vrill  hang  to  the  highest  tree.     That's  what  it  means." 

There  was  so  much  truth  in  these  charges,  that  the  proud  ob- 
ject of  them  was  humbled  to  the  dust.  His  vacillating  course  tm- 
folded  itself  before  his  aching  eye-balls  in  glaring  colors.  Deeds 
of  treason  against  the  king,  like  accusing  witnesses,  rose  before 
his  excited  imagination,  and  he  sat  the  very  impersonification  of 
despair,  gnawing  his  finger  nails  in  his  anguish. 

Captain  Foster  stood  exultingly  before  him,  in  an  attitude  of 
haughty  defiance,  a  bitter  smile  playing  around  the  comers  of  his 
month.  "  Well,"  he  at  length  asked,  "  am  I  to  send  yon  under 
guard  to  Charleston  ?" 

"  Mercy,  mercy,"  sobbed  the  heart-stricken  man,  bursting  into 
a  flood  of  tears. 

"  You  can  have  it,"  said  Foster,  in  a  sneering  tone. 

"  Howl"  he  eagerly  asked. 

"  In  this  way.  By  giving  the  hand  of  your  niece  to  Captain 
Trevor  before  the  sun  sets.  Otherwise  you  and  she  go  to  Charles- 
ton as  traitors,  and  this  estate  is  confiscated.  In  two  hours  I  ex- 
pect an  answer.     Come,  Trevor,  let's  go." 

"One  word,"  said  the  latter,  "ere  we  leave.  I  have  loved 
your  niece,  Mr,  Maxwell,  since  I  first  saw  her,  and  it  will  be  my 
pride,  not  only  to  make  her  happy,  but  to  show  you  that  I  willing- 
ly yield  up  promotion  and  position  to  secure  you  from  the  conse- 
quences of  your  vacillating  conduct." 

"  We  will  tell  a  sen'ant  to  stmamon  the  lady  here,"  said  Cap- 
tain Foster,  "  and  will  await  your  decision  in  the  breakfast-room. 
Meanwhile  it  will  be  necessary  to  post  a  guard,  as  you  must  con- 
sider yourself  a  prisoner," 

Ere  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  Aurora  entered  the  library,  but 
was  startled  at  her  uncle's  appearance.  He  motioned  her  to  a 
seat  at  his  side,  which  she  took  mechanically,  for  she  saw  that  he 
was  in  great  trouble.  His  countenance  looked  care-worn,  his  lips 
quivered,  his  brow  was  contracted,  and  for  some  moments  he  re- 
mained silent,  as  if  dreading  to  speak. 

[to   be   COXriXUED.] 


DELIGHTS  OF  VAKXA. 


A  correspondent  writes  :  "  When  you  go  to  bed,  the  odds  are 
that  you  will  fiud  yom-  dormitory  pre-occupied  by  a  monstrous 
lizard,  quite  as  fond  of  the  sheets  as  you  are,  and  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  leave  them.  Grasshoppers,  of  the  respectable  size  of  a 
walnut,  perform  all  manner  of  saltjttory  exercises  on  your  nose 
and  eyelids;  legions  of  ants,  innumerable  'ear-wigs  '*  (a  loath- 
some crawling  insect),  and  perfect  clouds  of  hungry  flics,  make  so 
free  with  your  food,  that  irith  the  utmost  caution  "you  are  apt  to 
swallow  them  in  scores.  Out  of  the  doors,  thcvillanous  Turkish 
dog,  with  ferocious  starvation  in  his  wolf-like  eye,  and  of  a  sav- 
agcness  which,  in  these  *  woodlands  \rild,'  renders  him  a  still 
uglier  customer  than  his  fellow  of  Stamhoul,  hangs  on  your  rear, 
as  if  calculating  the  chances  of  a  bite  at  the  fleshy  part  of  your 
calf;  and  if  you  seek  for  a  moment  some  sylvan  sliade,  a  vile, 
vicious  looking  snake  st.uTs  up,  and  sibillatcs  his  disapproval  of 
the  distm'bance  of  his  siesta." — London  Atlas. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTOEIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


BARO>  ROTHSCHILD. 

The  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  and  his  brother  are  the  emi- 
nent representatives  of  the  KothschiM  family  in  London.  Suc- 
ceedins  to  their  father,  the  ceU-hrnted  Xathan  Mayer  Rothschild, 
in  1836,  there  have  since  been  before  the  pnblic,  not  only  as  the 
members  of  a  firm  whose  dealings  both  in  Europe  nnd  in  Asia 
are  of  the  nH>st  extensive  character,  bnt  also  as  munificent  pa- 
trons of  art.  The  baron,  who  has  been  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  city  of  London  in  Parliament,  is  tlie  eldest  son  of  Nathan 
Mayer  Rothschild;  he  passed  raUL-h  of  his    early  life  in  Frank- 
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BARON   ROTHSCHILD, 

fort ;  and  married  one  of  his  cousins,  a  daughter  of  Baron  An-  j 
selm,  the  banker,  of  the   above   city.      The  Baron  Rothschild  is   ! 
DOW  in  the  prime   of  life,  and  is   a  worthy  reprej-entative  of  -his   i 
father  in  all  that  relates  to  the  interests  and  charities  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation.     The   fonnder  of  the  Rothschild  family  was  Mayer 
Anselm^  the  son  of  a  Jew  tradesman  in  humble  circumstances,  in 
Frankfort ;  he  was  intended  to  be  a  rabbi ;  but,  after  the  death  of 
his  parents  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  money-changer ;  for  many 
years  he  snperintended  a  bouse  in  this  business  at  Hanover;   he   | 
subsequentlv  founded  one  on  his  own  account  at  Frankfort,  and  j 
rapidly  gained  connexion  and  credit  by  his  punctuality  and  hon-  [ 


SCENE   FROM   "  AURORA." 


orable  dealing.  It  was  tliis  quality  that  gave  him  the  chance 
which  led  to  his  amassing  an  enormous  fortune.  He  was  the 
agent  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse  Casscl,  and  ^lad  in  his  possession 
a  large  sum  of  money,  the  private  property  of  the  prince,  at  the 
time  Frankfort  was  taken  by  the  French  iroops  in  the  revolution- 
ary war.  This  trust  Rothschild  present d  at  great  risk  and  loss 
to  his  own  funds  ;  when  peace  was  restor«.d  he  gave  it  back  to  the 
prince,  who  had  looked  on  it  as  lost  in  the  wreck  of  the  times. 
It  is  said  that  Rothschild  had  the  advantage  of  afterwards  using 
this  for  some  years  at  a  low  rate  of  inierest;  and  this  laid  the 
foundation  of  one  of  the  lar^st  private  accumulations  of  capital. 


STATUE  OF  GOETHE. 

This  fine  colossal  statue  of  Goethe,  which  was  cast  in  bronze 
at  the   Koval  Foundrr  of  Munich,  according  to  the  model   of 
Schwantha'ler,  is  located  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the  illustrious 
poet's  native  place.     Goethe  is  represented  clad  in  a  mantle,  but 
having  his  hands  free.    He  wears  the  simple  costume  of  the  present 
period.     His  rij^ht  arm  is  resting  on  the  trunk  of  an  oUl  tree,  and 
in  his   left  hand   he  holds  a  laurel  crown.     His  eyes  are  turned 
towards  heaven.     The  subjects  of  the  bas-reliefs   on  the  pedestal 
arc  borrowed  from  the  works  of  Goethe.      In  the  front,  three  fe- 
male tisures  represent  the  natural  sciences,  and  dr.imatic  and  lyric 
poetry.'Outhe  opposite  side  is  seen, at  the  right,  Ga:tsof  Belichiiv 
gcn  Egmont,  Tasso  and  a  fa^vn.     On  the  left,  the  Bride  of  Cor- 
inth, Prometheus  and  the  King  of  the  Aulmcs.     One  of  the  later- 
al surfaces  represents   Iphigenia,  Orestes,  Tho:is,  Fuust  and  Me- 
phistophiles,  and  the  other  Mignon,  "Wilhclm  Meister,  the  Harp- 
ist, Hermann  and  Dorothea.      Goethe  was  bom  Augtist  28, 
at    Frankfort-on-thc-Main,   where    his 
father,  a  doctor   of  law    and  imperial 
counsellor,  was  highly  re>pectert,  and 
was  also  an    admirer   of  tlie  line  arts, 
and  surrounded  by  fine  pictures,  which 
early  developed  in  the  son  the  nice  dis- 
crimination and  active  observation  for 
which  he  was  remarkable.    The  seven 
vcars'  war  broke  out  when  Got^the  was 
eight   veal's  old,   and  Count  dc  Tho- 
rainc,  Vetittnant   du   n>i  of  the  French 
army  in    Germany,  was   <ju:\rtcred   in 
the  house  of  his  father.      The   count, 
who  was  a  man    of  taste,  soon  gave 
employment  to  the  artists   of  Fiiuik- 
foi-t.      Young  Goethe  was  often  pres- 
ent at  the  conversations  of  the  count 
with  the  artists  respecting  the  plans  of 
pictures,  the  way  of  executing   them, 
etc.     These  conversations  had  a  great 
influence  upon  tlie  mind  of  the  young 
poet,  and  seem    to   haTC  given  the  di- 
rection of  his  mind  in  his  future  life. 
The  count  was  fond  of  liim,  aud  allow- 
ed him  to  take  part  freely  in   the  con- 
versations ;  and  some  pictures,  relating 
to  the  story  of  Joseph,  were  aciually 
painted  from  his  suggestions.     At  the 
same  time  he  learned  the  French  lai>- 
gnage  practically,  and  a  French  com- 
pany, then   performing   in    Frankfort, 
awakened  his  taste  for  dramatic  per- 
formances.     Drawing,  music,  natural 
science,  the  elements  of  jurisprudence, 
and  the  languages,  occupied  him  alter- 
nately.     To  assist  his  progress  in  the 
languages,  he  formed    the  plan  of  a 
novel,   in  which   seven  brothers  and 
sisters  correspond  with   each  other  in 
different  languages.     The  youngest  of 
these   fictitious  personages  used  Jew- 
ish-German, which  led  Goethe  to  study 
a  little  Hebrew,  in  which  he  never,  in- 
deed, became  a  great   proficient,  bnt 
which,  nevertheless,  had  an  influence 
on  him   in   his    childhood, .  and   may 
have  had  a  tendency  to  encourage  his 
inclination  to  Orien- 
tal poetry  in  his  la- 
ter years.      By   his 
study    of    Hebrew, 
Groethe  became  more 
intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  the  His- 
tory of  Joseph  waa 
his      first     poetical 
work.     His  lovo  for 
spectacles    attracted 
Ms    attention    to  a 
puppet  show,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  his 
WUhdm  Meister   he 
undoubtedly      took 
from  his  own  life  the 
motives  of  Meister's 
love  of  puppet  shows, 
which  he   dwells  up- 
on   in    a    way  not 
very  palatable  to  for- 
eigners.     He  after- 
wards went  to  Leip- 
sic.   Hero  the  young 
poet  did  not  follow 
any   regular    course 
of  studies.  His  mind 
was    always    active, 
bat-  the  subjects  of 
his  studies  were  reg- 
ulated   by   his    feel- 
ings.     German   po- 
etry was  then  in  a 
critical  state.    It  was 
generally    felt    that 
the     old    bombastic 
manner      must     be 
shaken     oflT    before 
poetry  could    make 
any  important  prog- 
ress.    Precision  and 
coneisenesB       were 
then  the  great  tlesid- 

erata,  and  Goeihe  soon  learned  to  feel  their  im- 
portance. The  English  poets  were  now  imitated 
instead  of  the  French,  who  had  previously  been 
servilely  copied.  Several  dramatic  pieces  were 
projected  by  him  at  this  period,  when  he  first 
realized  the  immense  ditTerencc  between  the  form 
and  the  substance  of  religion,  law,  morals,  in  short,  of  all  the 
great  subjects  which  most  deeply  affect  the  well-being  of  man. 
The  fine  arts  were  not  neglected,  and  he  zealously  studied  the 
first  authors  on  this  subject.  Ho  always  had  a  taste  for  drawing, 
and  while  at  Leipsic,  also  attempted  engraving.  Improper  diet 
and  other  causes  now  brought  on  a  disease,  from  which  he  had 
hardly  recovered,  when  he  left  Leipsic,  in  1768.  The  attention 
of  the  public  was  first  attracted  to  him  by  his  Goetz  (published 
1773.  His  subsequent  works  have  made  him  an  object  of  public 
honor,  not  only  in  Germany,  but  all  over  the  world  wherever 
his  name  is  known. 


A  C.WiDlD  3I1ND. 

Nothing  sheds  so  fine  a  light  upon  the  human  character  as  can- 
dor. However  little  sought  for  or  practised,  all  do  it  the  homage 
of  their  praise,  and  all  feel  the  power  and  charm  of  its  eminence 
Those  whose  opinions  make  the  deepest  mark  upon  their  fellowd 
whose  influence  is  most  lasting  and  ellicient ;  whose  friendship  ia 
instinctively  sought,  where  alfothers  prove  faithless,  are  not  those 
of  brilliant  parts,  or  flattering  tongue,  or  splendid  genius,  or  com- 
manding power ;  but  those  Avhose  candor  and  truth  transmit  the 
heart's  real  feelings  pure  aud  wiihout  refraction.  There  are  other 
qualities  which  arc  showy,  and  that  have  a  higher  place  in  the 
world's  code  of  honor  ;  but  none  wear  better  or  gather  less  tar- 
nish by  use,  or  claim  a  deeper  homage  in  that  silent  reverence 
which  the  mind  must  pay  to  virtue.  As  it  is  the  most  heautiful, 
so  it  is  the  safest  of  moral  qualities.  !None  fall  into  so  few  mis- 
takes^none  darken  and  deform  themselves  with  so  little  false- 
hood and  vrrong,  as  those  who  walk  among  the  pitfalls  and  mi- 
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asmas,  the  passions  and  errors  of  tainted  life,  clothed  habitually 
with  candor.  The  rare  and  comely  union  of  prudence  and 
principle,  of  firmness  and  forlH-'arance,  of  tnith  and  zeal,  of  earn- 
estness of  feeling  and  discriniiuation  of  views,  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  mind  pervaded  aud  enlarged  by  candor.  To  love  and 
seek  in  all  things  tlie  truth — to  choose  and  adticre  to,  before  all  the 
solicilation?  of  passion  or  the  power  of  prejudice,  or  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  or  the  claims  of  interest  or  power,  whatever  ia 
right  and  true — to  beUevc,  at  every  juncture  of  experience  or 
of  thought,  that  nothing  is  so  good',  or  desirable,  or  trnsiworthT 
as  truth— to  scent  the  truth  amidst  all  popular  disguises  which 
too  often  disfigure  it  in  this  world — this  must  be  safest  and  best, 
whatever  we  mav  think  of  it,  if  God  really  reigns,  and  there 
be  an  eternal  distinction  between  tnith  and  falsehood,  between 
the  principles  of  right  and  wrong.  In  nothing  do  men  have 
so  vital  and  irnportant  an  interest  as  iu  the  possession  of  truth 
and  candor, — Home  GaziUe. 
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VEGETATION 
IK  FALE8TIKB. 

The  grassy 
meadows  of  Pales- 
tine arc  very  un- 
like those  in  our 
country.  Our 
grass  looks  fresh 
in  spring:,  luxuri- 
ant in  summer, 
and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  withered 
and  yellowish;  bat 
still  under  all  cir- 
cum  stances  there 
is  pT!iss.  In  Pal- 
estine, on  the  con- 
trary, the  grass 
grows  only  so  long 
as  the  ground  that 
is  adapted  to  it  is 
moistened  hy  the 
winter  rains.  The 
trareiler  who  pas- 
Ees  through  these 
tracts  in  spring  is 
ravished  with  the 
luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion and  the  mul- 
titude of  flowers ; 
the  whole  country 
eecms  to  say  to 
him,  sec,  now,  and 
behold,  are  not 
hills  and  -valleys, 
as  the  Scripture 
Eaith,  a  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and 
honey  ?  But  hai-d- 
ly  have  the  latter 
rains  ceased,  and 
the  storms  of  tJie 
vernal  equinox 
subsided,  than  an 
almost  vertical 
6nn  witlicrs  up  the 
grass  and  flowers, 
a  scorching  south- 
east wind  comes 
up  from  tlie  wil- 
derness, and  the 
traveller,  who  to- 
day has  passed 
over  a  verdant  and 
variegated  carpet 
of  herbage  and 
flowers,  will  three 
weeks  after,  at  the 
same  place,  not 
meet  with  a  single 
blade  of  grass  ;  all 
vegetation  he  will 
then  find  scorched 
to  death ;  and  if 
during  that  inter- 
val the  sirrocco 
has  been  more 
than  ordinarily 
powerful  in  its 
blast,  then  the 
grass,  after  being 
Bhri veiled  into 
hay,  will  have 
been  swept  away, 
and  the  surface  of 
the  ground  will 
have  assumed  a 
copper  color. — 
Vaide's  Syria. 


and     V  '  i  li'/'V     .i  '  - 


THE    LATE   EISHOP    W.AITsMVlUGIlT. 


OUR  FOOD. 

It  is  a  curious 
question  what  of 
our  food  possesses 
the  largest  degree 
of  sustaining  qual- 
ity. The  cereal 
grains  contain  the 
largest  propor- 
tions of  flcsh-and- 
b  1  o  o  d-producia  g 
m  aterial,  and 
among  those 
grains  wheat  iff 
predominant.  But 
the  actual  quanti- 
ty of  nutriment, 
even  in  wheat,  is 
much  less  than  is 
generally  sup- 
posed ;  that  por- 
tion of  the  grain 
which  is  couvert- 
ed  into  muscular 
fibre  not  exceed- 
ing fourteen  per 
cent,  on  the  whole. 
When,  however, 
we  compare  the 
nutritious  quali- 
ties of  wheat  with 
those  of  potatoes, 
the  former  stands 
very  high  in  the 
scale,  and  the  lat- 
ter sinks  so  low  as 
seemingly  to  jus- 
tify the  anathe- 
mas of  Cobbett. 
In  the  first  place, 
seventy-six  per 
cent,  of  the  weight 
of  potatoes  con- 
sists of  water,  from 
which  no  nourish- 
ment whatever  is 
derived  ;  and  o  f 
the  remaining 
twenty-four  parts, 
only  two  per  cent. 
consists  of  nutri- 
ment. The  result 
of  the  examina- 
tion of  the  com- 
parative value  of 
pot  atoes  and 
wheat  articles  of 
food,  proves  that 
the  latter  not  only 
contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  nu- 
triment, but  a  pro- 
portion so  great  as 
to  exceed  the  dif- 
ference in  their 
price,  and  it  is 
cheaper  to  feed 
men  on  good 
wheaten  bread, 
than  on  potatoes, 
if  both  be  used  ex- 
clusively of  every 
other  article  of 
diet,  besides  the 
greater  strength 
and  nutriment 
it  imparts  to  those 
who  most  fully  eat 
oiil -Prof. Brntli/. 
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[Written  for  Glea^-on's  Pictorial. 
TO  PO^^'ERS'S  GREEK  SLAVE. 


■  E.   GEIins  STAPLES. 


Fflir  limniDgof  an  immortal  mind — 

Brighter  than  e'en  the  poet's  dream — 
Or  ideal  forms  which  being  have, 

Ihwcptive  like  Parhelion's  gleam. 
Each  feature  perfect  and  perfection  all; 

Position  which  doth  vdhimes  t«ll — 
And  every  grace  like  heaTcn-bom  forme, 

Enchain  the  fcdso  with  mystic  ppcll. 

rromethenF  first  from  clay  to  form 

>Ian'e  image— celesti-il  fire  stole 
TTith  eaerilegiouB  hands  from  heaycn ; 

For  mortal's  pride  's  beyond  control, 
Bnt  thoo,  0  godlike  Power,  doth  teach 

Nature  itci  imperfections  all ; 
And,  from  yonder  courts  sn  image  snatched, 

Bright  as  oar  parents  ere  the  fiiU. 

Not  Tcnns  with  all  her  beauty  crowned! 

Cybelc  of  god5  the  mother  great! 
Atkrora,  with  her  countenance  of  gold — • 

Or  all  the  graces  which  on  them  wait, 
CombiDc  such  matchless  symmetry. 

As  in  tbeC;  great  maeterpiece  of  art, 
IFe  now  behold !  and  gaze,  and  wonder 

If  OUT  mind  acts  not  deception'a  part. 

In  Tain  we  may  the  mtts*a  court, 

Or  strive  to  climb  Parnassus*  eide, 
Afld  lay  our  head  aweary  down 

"While  vocal  ii!  Pegasius"  tide. 
The  poet's  lyre  is  mute  in  praise, 

When  speaking  of  thj-  comely  form. 
And  words  inadeqoate  are  found, 

While  trembles  the  tongue  in  sweet  alarm. 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial,] 

A    DAY'S    LESSON. 

"JTTOGE  filGHTEOVS  JTTDGMENT." 

ET   ALICE    B     KEAL. 


It  was  striking  one  o'clock,  on  a  cold  wintrj  night,  as  a  car- 
riage, filled  with  yawninjg;  belles,  rolled  over  the  Kuss  pavement 
of  Union  Square,  and  drew  np  before  a  comfortable  free-stone 
house  in  Fifteenth  Street.  "  Brother  Jim,"  who  had  very  ungal- 
lantly  preferred  the  society  of  the  coachman  and  a  cigar,  descend- 
ed to  the  carriage  door  and  commenced  an  involuntary  scottische, 
as  the  cold  from  the  flag  stones  struck  through  his  patent  leather 
pumps.  "  Sallie,"  the  oldest  Sliss  Lockwood,  roused  her  sister 
aud  cousin  from  a  short  nap,  on  the  back  seat,  and  stepped  out  in- 
to the  moonlight,  as  tall  and  stylish  in  her  hood  and  wraps  as  she 
had  been  an  hour  before  in  the  ball  room.  "  Nett"  and  Isabel, 
all  curls,  and  rigolettes,  and  shawls,  came  shivering  up  the  high 
steps,  supported  by  Charlie  Lockwood,  the  just  graduated  colle- 
gian of  the  family. 

Brother  Jim  being  what  is  termed  a  "fast"  young  man  in  so- 
ciety, thought  it  necessary  to  counteract  the  veloeiti'  of  his  actions 
by  the  slowness  of  his  drawl  and  the  languor  of  his  general  manner 
where  his  sisters  or  the  young  ladies  of  their  set  were  concerned. 
He  left  it  to  Charlie  to  turn  up  the  gas,  and  6nd  Isabel  a  glass  of 
water,  as  he  plunged  his  hands  as  far  as  possible  into  his  "  bang 
up,"  and  leaning  on  the  banisters,  declared  parties  *'  uncommonly 
slow,"  and  "all  the  women  got  up  in  the  same  style  every  night 
in  the  season." 

"No  variety,"  exclaimed  the  injured  young  gentleman,  prepar- 
ing to  sfmfflc  off  to  bed  in  advance  of  the  young  ladies. 

Charlie  wished  them  a  gay  good  night,  telling  Nett  that  he  heard 
compliments  showered  upon  her  as  tliick  as  motto  papers ;  and 
*Bel,  that  she  danced  like  a  Freciosa,  a  comparison  which  mysti- 
fied her  considerably,  as  she  was  not  jnst  oat  of  Yale,  and  very 
much  in  love  with  Longfellow's  Spanish  Student. 

"  Nothing  for  me  V  asked  Sallie,  as  she  leaned  on  the  railing 
of  the  first  landing,  to  watch  him  stand  on  tip-toe,  lighting  his  ci- 
gar at  the  chandelier. 

"  Not  a  syllable ;  any  fellow  of  the  set  knows  you  as  vain  as 
can  be  already,  and  must  countenance  you  in  it." 

"  Good  night,  Saucebox  !" 

"  Pleasant  dreams  !"  and  so  these  pleasure-seeking  young  peo- 
ple dispersed  to  their  own  rooms,  to  sleep  off  the  fatigues  of  the 
first  large  party  of  the  season. 

The  brothers  were  consigned  to  the  usual  bachelor  apartments 
of  a  New  York  family,  named  hall  rooms,  without  fire,  or  light, 
until  they  had  invoked  one  by  the  aid  of  the  ever  ready  lucifers. 
The  young  girls  occupied  the  two  large  communicating  chambers, 
on  the  third  floor,  where  blazing  grates  and  gas  burners  sent  a 
cheerful  i-adiance  over  mirrors,  and  curtains,  and  whitc-counter- 
paned  beds.  It  was  the  very  picture  of  comfort  this  frosty  night, 
and  the  chambennaid  dozing  in  an  easy-chair  had  contributed 
much  to  make  it  so. 

Bell,  who  had  commenced  stripping  herself  of  finery  on  the 
stairs,  threw  a  handful  of  glittering  jewelry,  bracelets,  a  brooch 
and  necklace  into  a  Parian  sea  shell,  standing  on  the  dressing  ta- 
ble, and  called  for  Anah  to  unlace  her  dress  that  ven'  instant,  or 
she  should  "  die  with  sleep," 

"And  hurry,  there's  a  good  girl,"  said  Annette,  "  for  mine  is  in 
a  dreadful  knot ;  I  began  to  undo  it  under  my  cloak  in  the  hall." 

"I  had  to  dance  with  that  odious  Mark  Harrison  twice,"  la- 
mented Bel  the  next  instant.     "  He  keeps  time  so  abominably — " 

"I  never  saw  him  keep  time  at  all," remarked  Sallie,  unthread- 


ing the  long  braids  of  her  black  hair.  Just  look  at  my  new  tarle- 
tan  !  what  a  smash !  It  will  never  be  fit  to  wear  again  !  There 
were  six  times  as  many  as  the  house  would  hold  !" 

"  I  didn't  get  even  a  sight  of  the  supper  table,"  added  Bell,  in 
the  same  injured  tone  of  voice  ;  "  not  so  much  as  an  oyster,  or  a 
glass  of  champagne.  "Wlien  /give  a  party,  I  never  mean  tshave 
'more  than  can  get  into  the  supper  room  comfortably.  0  dear !  I 
am  so  tired.  There,  that  T\'ill  do,  Norah.  I  believe  yon  are  half 
asleep." 

"  Sure,  an'  it's  sleepy  time,"  said  Norah,  apologetically. 

Her  young  mistress  did  not  dare  to  use  more  than  a  pettish 
tone  towards  the  weary-looking  maid.  It  was  against  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood's  rule,  and  of  her  own  free  mil,  that  she  had  waited  up  to 
assist  them. 

"  There,  you  can  go  now,"  said  Sallie,  as  the  girl  began  to  col- 
lect some  of  the  scattered  finery.  Mine  are  only  hooks  and  eyes, 
0,  girls,  what  do  yon  think !"  when  the  door  closed  behind  her, 
"  I  actually  believe  our  Jim  is  attentive  to  Mary  Snelling.  I  saw 
them  sitting  together  in  the  recess  of  the  reception  room,  looking 
as  tender  as  possible.     I  was  dying  to  get  Norah  off,  to  tell  you," 

"I  should 'think  you  might  have  waited  till  she  hung  up 
our  dresses,"  Bel  retorted,  crossly.  "  I  know  Mary  Snelling  is 
doing  her  best  to  get  Jim  ;  anybodj^conld  see  that,  with  half  an 
eye.    I'm  sure  I'm  too  tired  to  touch  the  room  to-night," 

In  another  minute,  the  disturbed  young  lady,  who,  to  do  her 
justice,  was  only  fretful  when  sleepy,  had  tied  on  her  Valenciences- 
friUed  cap,  and  nestled  herself  comfortably  on  the  pillows. 

"  Bnt,  Isabelle,"  said  her  cousin,  carefully  laying  in  a  little  bos 
her  only  ornaments,  a  brooch  and  ear-rings  of  her  mother's  hair, 
"here  is  all  your  jewelry," 

""Well,  I  can't  help  itj  nobody  will  run  off  with  it  to-night.  I 
wouldn't  get  up  for  twenty  sets  of  xoral," 

"Let  her  be,  Nett,"  Sallie  said,  stepping  out  of  the  pile  of 
fleecy  floimccs  and  into  the  low  French  bed.  "  There's  all  my 
things,  too.  I  wouldn't  be  hired  to  put  them  up  to-night.  I%rish 
I  had  been  bom  to  a  lady's  maid," 

"  Norah  seems  to  be  a  very  nice  girl,  I  hke  her  a  great  deal 
better  than  Ann,  who  was  here  when  I  first  ciime." 

"  Only  mama  is  so  afraid  of  letting  her  wait  on  us.  She  says 
there's  enough  of  the  regular  work  in  our  large  family.  Are  you 
never  coming  to  bed,  Annette  1"  and  even  the  stylish  Sallie  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  drowsiness. 

"As  soon  as  I  have  hung  up  my  things.  You  know  I  can't 
get  evening  dresses  as  easy  as  you  can,  and  have  to  take  care  of 
what  I  have.    Norah  seems  very  honest  and  obliging." 

"  That's  it;  she  would  just  as  soon  take  care  of  our  drawers  as 
not ;  but  mama  has  a  foolish  notion,  that  lace  sets,  and  embroid- 
ered pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  jewelry  might  tempt  the  most  hon- 
est person  to  steal.  I'll  be  up  time  enough  to  put  them  away 
before  breakfast." 

But  the  red  h'ght  from  the  grate  flickered  out,  and  the  gray  light 
of  dawn  crept  over  the  disordered  room,  before  either  of  the 
weaiied  occupants  so  much  as  turn'  d  upon  their  pillows.  Then 
signs  of  life  and  stir  passed  through  the  house,  and  even  the 
dressing  bell  rang  unlieeded,  except  by  Annette,  who  laid  in  a  half 
dreamy  reverie,  wondering  if  it  really  was  time  to  get  up  so  soon. 
Finally  she  roused  herself  sufficiently  to  look  at  her  cousin's  watch, 
and  found  to  her  consternation  that  they  had  just  fifteen  minutes 
to  dress  in. 

There  is  a  sleight  of  hand,  wonderful  to  the  uninitiated,  by 
which  young  ladies  contrive  to  make  a  morning  toilette  in  an  in- 
credible short  space  of  time.  Sallie  and  Isabel,  roused  at  last, 
arrayed  themselves  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  Mr.  Lockwood,  in- 
dulgent in  many  things,  exacted  prompt  attendance  at  the  break- 
fast table.  So  down  stairs  the  young  ladies  hurried,  without  so 
much  as  a  thought  of  the  scattered  jewelry  left  behind. 

It  was  a  veiy  merry  breakfast  party,  they  had  so  much  to  dis- 
cuss with  each  other  and  Fred  and  CharUe ;  so  many  queer  inci- 
dents to  tell.  Mr.  Lockwood,  who  suspended  his  perusal  of  the 
money  article  to  listen,  and  Mrs,  Lockwood,  who  had  been  a  belle 
herself  in  her  younger  days,  showed  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  all 
that  had  occurred. 

Charlie  especially  was  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  fretted  the  ele- 
gant Jim  continually  with  allusions  to  "  iliss  SnelUng's  address- 
es," until  the  young  gentleman's  ire  was  so  highly  roused,  that 
Mr.  Lockwood  told  them  both  it  was  liigh  time  they  should  be 
down  to^vn,  and  so  sent  them  "about  their  business." 

The  girls  lounged  about  the  dining-room  and  parlor  some  time 
longer,  talking  and  laughing  all  at  once,  until  Bel  suddenly  re- 
membered the  coral  set,  her  father's  last  birthday  gift,  and  hm-ried 
up  stairs  to  put  it  in  the  cases. 

Not  a  trace  of  it  was  to  be  found,  except  the  pear-shaped  pen- 
dant of  one  ear-ring,  accidentally  dropped  and  overlooked.  Per- 
haps Norah  had  put  them  away.  The  key  was  in  the  drawer,  but 
the  drawer  was  empty,  Sallie  might  have  played  her  a  trick,  and 
hidden  them  mth  her  own  ornaments  after  she  had  dropped  asleep. 
But  Sallie's  watch  and  chain  and  diamond  ring  had  vanished 
too.  The  bewildered  girl  stood  perfectly  still  for  a  moment  in  the 
extremity  of  her  loss,  and  then  rushing  down  staii-s,  heedless  of 
the  discovery  of  her  carelessness,  began  calling,  "  Salhe,  mother, 
papa,"  all  at  once,  mnch  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  stiU 
lingered  m  a  group  around  Mr,  Lockwood, 

The  old  merchant  was  seriously  angry  when  he  comprehended 
what  liad  happened,  at  his  daughters  for  their  carelessness,  in 
spite  of  oft  repealed  warnings,  hut  above  all  things  that  he  should 
have  harbored  a  thief  in  his  household.  The  hall  door  was  fast- 
ened as  usual ;  no  one  conld  have  entered  that  way.  The  cook, 
an  old  family  servant,  could  take  her  affidavit  that  no  one  had 
passed  through  the  area,  where  she  had  just  left  Norah  "  talking 
with  a  bov,  her  cousin," 


The  whole  family  instinctively  looked  at  each  other  at  this  an- 
nouncement, and  Mr.  Lockwood  immediately  despatched  the 
waiter  to  detain  the  man,  and  send  Norah  to  him.  The  discovery 
was  made  too  late ;  the  man  had  disappeared  with  his  booty  ;  cook 
also  testifying  that  she  saw  the  girl  "  give  him  a  bit  of  a  pai'cel, 
though  she  never  saw  harm  in  her," 

It  was  very  hard  for  Mrs,  Lockwood  to  believe  that  the  young, 
innocent-looking  girl  to  whom  she  had  taken  such  a  fancy,  and 
who  had  made  herself  a  general  favorite  in  the  household,  could 
be  the  culprit.  Even  Mr.  Lockwood  had  noticed  her  quick  step 
and  cheerful  face,  as  he  passed  her  on  the  stairs.  But  who  else 
could  it  be  1  The  jewelry  was  gone,  to  the  value  of  many  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  no  one  except  Norah  had  any  call  to  enter  the 
young  ladies*  rooms.  Every  drawer,  box  and  hiding-place  in  the 
house  was  searched  by  the  police  officer,  hurriedly  summoned; 
and  suspicion  became  a  charge  preferred  by  Mr.  Lockwood  against 
his  new  servant,  all  the  rest  having  been  in  the  family  many 
years. 

It  was  a  pitiful  sight,  as  she  was  led  away  to  the  station  house, 
still  protesting  her  innocence  ;  her  hair  dishevelled,  her  face  pale 
and  swollen  with  sobbing,  and  the  dreadful  fear  of  a  prison  before 
her,  for  no  one  could  doubt  but  this  was  her  first  offence.  Mr. 
Lockwood  sent  his  daughters  to  their  own  rooms,  before  she  was 
finally  given  up  to  the  officer,  and  steeled  his  heart  to  her  frantic 
appeals,  as  she  knelt,  clasping  his  knees,  and  besought  him  not  to 
send  her  away. 

"  It  was  a  hard  matter,  but  justice  must  be  done,"  the  merchant 
said  to  himself,  in  justification,  as  that  face,  raised  so  beseechingly 
to  his,  c^me  before  him  through  the  day.  Mrs.  Lockwood  went 
about  the  house  pale  and  sad,  while  the  servants  spoke  in  whispers 
to  each  other,  as  if  some  great  domestic  calamity  had  happened  ; 
and  the  young  ladies,  whose  own  carelessness  had  placed  the  great 
temptation  in  poor  Norah's  way — and  not  for  the  first  time — shut 
themselves  into  their  o^vn  rooms  and  cried  and  sobbed  them- 
selves ill. 

The  day  dragged  slowly  by,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  hear  the  light- 
hearted  Charlie  whistle  on  the  steps,  and  the  click  of  his  latch- 
key, an  hour  earlier  than  usual.  There  was  no  one  but  Annette 
visible,  and  his  smiles  changed  to  a  most  harassed,  painful  ex- 
pression, as  he  heard  the  story  of  the  day's  doings.  The  snow 
was  already  coming  down  heavily,  but  snatching  a  cap  from  the 
hat  rack,  forgetful  of  overcoat  or  gloves,  he  rushed  out  of  the 
hoxise,  the  instant  he  learned  where  Norah  had  been  taken. 

The  remorseful  look  upon  her  cousin's  face  somewhat  lightened 
Annette's  heart,  though  she  could  not  explain  his  haste  or  the  er- 
rand to  his  mother  and  sisters.  It  was  a  very  anxious  hour  of 
watching  for  all ;  Isabel  lying  at  full  length  on  the  sofa,  her  face 
covered  with  her  hands ;  Sallie  tiying  in  vain  to  practise  at  the 
grand  piano,  and  Annette,  standing  in  the  drapery  of  the  front 
window,  strained  her  eyes  through  the  fast  falling  snow  at  every 
approaching  vehicle  or  foot  passenger. 

At  length  the  roll  of  an  omnibus  ceased  at  the  door,  and  the 
glad  cr}"-,  "  here  he  is  !"  as  a  gentleman  stepped  out,  brought  them 
all  to  the  window,  was  changed  into  "it's  only  uncle,"  in  a  tone 
more  of  disappointment  than  of  welcome.  But  scarcely  had  Mrs. 
Lockwood  opened  the  door  to  her  husband,  when  a  vehicle  stop- 
ped at  the  door,  and  Charlie  lifted  a  woman  up  the  steps,  whose 
hood  faUing  back,  disclosed  the  pale  face  of  Norah. 

The  poor  girl  said  nothing,  but  crouched  down  on  the  stairs  the 
instant  Charhe  released  his  hold,  and  rocked  to  and  fro  as  one  in 
the  extremity  of  grief  or  pain. 

"  O  father,  for  Heaven's  sake  don't  speak  so,"  he  interposed  to 
Mr,  Lockwood's  angry  demand  for  an  explanation  of  her  appear- 
ance in  his  house  again,  "  It  was  me ;  I  got  there  just  as  she  had 
her  hearing,  atfd  told  them  so.  It  was  mo,  father.  She's  suffered 
enough  already,  poor  thing  !" 

And  more  than  enough,  for  a  pure-minded,  innocent  young  girl, 
shut  up  all  day,  with  the  heavy  accusation,  and  the  anger  and  un- 
behcf  of  her  master,  hanging  over  her, — with  the  worst  of  idlers 
and  vagabonds,  and  even  criminals,  and  nothing  before  her  but 
the  still  darker  prospect  of  conviction  and  a  prison, 

"Ibid  them,  father,  to  tease  the  girls  for  being  so  careless. 
They  are  in  my  dressing-case,"  continued  the  generous  ft-llow, 
with  vehemence.  "  Wont  you  speak  to  her,  father,  and  tell 
her  so  ?" 

But  Norah  had  fallen  in  strong  convulsions  on  the  floor,  while 
they  were  trying  to  comprehend  her  innocence,  and  a  brain  fever 
was  the  result  of  the  shock  and  anguish  of  the  day.  Every  one 
in  the  family  ministered  to  her,  from  i\Ir,  Lockwood,  who  called 
in  his  o^vn  family  physician,  to  the  good-hearted  cook  who  had  so 
Unwittingly  given  evidence  against;  but  it  was  many  weeks  before 
the  conscience-stricken  Charlie  saw  her  creeping  slowly  up  and 
do^vn  the  stairs  again,  pale  and  emaciated,  the  ver}'  shadow  of  the 
blithe  young  Irish  girl,  who  came  there  to  find  a  home.  She  was 
forgiving  and  grateful  to  all  of  them,  but  her  languor  and  timiditi' 
remmned  a  perpetual  remembrancer  of  the  wrong  so  heedlessly 
inflicted. 

The  faithful  Norah's  presence  in  the  household,  for  Mr,  Lock- 
wood  has  offered  her  a  home  as  long  as  she  may  need  one,  is  a 
check  uport  his  rasli  judgments  of  the  actions  and  motives  of  men, 
upon  Charlie's  wanton  heedlessness  of  the  feehngs  of  others,  and 
even  brother  Jim's  sublime  selfishness.  As  for  Isabel  and  Miss 
LoL'kwood,  who  tended  her  through  her  long  illness  as  if  she  had 
been  a  sister  or  a  friend,  they  have  almost  come  to  consider  her  as 
such,  and  both  tr^-  to  exact  a  promise  from  her  that  she  will  take 
charge  of  their  homes,  now  that  there  is  a  near  prospect  of  two 
weddings  in  the  family.  But  Norah  inclines  to  "  Master  Char- 
lie's "  offer,  to  wait  till  he  gets  through  his  law  studies  and  takes 
Annette  for  better  or  worse.  So  in  the  end  poor  Norali's  misfor- 
tune proved  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
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ODE  TO  POTl'ERS'S  STATUE  OF  THE  GREEK  SLATE. 


BY      J.      HUNT,      JE. 

Immortal  work,  asd  made  with  hands, 

A  wonder  of  creative  Powers, 
And  yet  a  Slave  from  distant  lande. 

With  pride  we  claim  thee  wholly  ours; 
We  pause  before  thy  queenly  grace, 

■With  feeUngs  of  admiring  awe, 
And,  in  thy  Grecian  features,  trace 

The  blended  charms  of  artful  law. 

TTnknown  to  all  the  hoary  past, 

In  Parian  tombs  thy  beauty  lay, 
TUl  Genius  blew  her  buglo  blast, 

And  forth  thou  cam'st  to  mortal  day; 
For  thee  the  bard  shall  build  his  rhyme, 

The  statesman  delve  the  fields  of  thought,— 
And,  dovra  the  storied  aisles  of  time. 

Will  themes,  in  poise  of  thee,  be  sought. 

Those  fiinltless  limbs,  beyond  compare, 

"Wo  homage  pay  thy  perfeet  mould, 
And  sigh,  to  think,  that  one  so  fair, 

Should  prove  so  rigid,  stom  and  cold; 
We  view  the  sunset  flush  the  sea. 

And  watch  a  full  moon's  tranquil  roU, 
With  keser  love,  surveying  thee, — ■ 

Thou  human  type,  devoid  af  soul! 

But,  long  as  Genius  has  hor  throne, 

With  those  who  woo  the  sister  arts, 
A  priceless  gem  wilt  thou  be  known, 

And  hoarded  in  their  homes  and  hearts ; 
Whilst  he,  who  formed  thee,  too,  his  name, 

As  worthy  as  the  world  is  wide, — 
Will  hve  with  thee,  in  hall  of  fame, 

And  pass  to  ages,  side  by  side. 

«  — -^  ( 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
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BY  F.   GLEASOM". 

Heidelberg — CasUe — University — Frankfort  on  the  Slain — Goethe's  Hoose — The 
Khine — Cologne— Cathedral— Church  of  St.  Ursula— The  31,000  Virgins. 

The  trip  from  Basle  to  Heidelberg  I  made  upon  the  rail,  drawn 
by  the  iron  horse,  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  odd  miles. 
We  flashed  over  the  space  interrening  between  the  two  cities  like 
electricity — swiftly  and  safely.  Heidelberg  is  one  of  the  pleas- 
autest  cities  in  this  section  of  Europe  as  it  regards  its  location,  be- 
ing built  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Neckar,  on  a  narrow  ledge  be- 
tween the  river  and  Castle  Eock,  as  it  is  called.  Unlike  most  of 
the  foreign  cities  I  have  visited,  it  is  not  spread  out  in  various  di- 
rections, but  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  a  single  street  some 
three  miles  long,  along  which  are  the  shops  and  dwelling-houses 
of  its  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants. 

Heidelberg  seems  to  be  a  doomed  city,  and  if  there  is  any  trou- 
ble on  hand  she  is  pretty  sure  to  experience  her  part  of  it.  Few 
places  in  Europe  have  experienced  to  a  greater  extent,  or  more 
frequently,  the  horrors  of  war,  having  been  five  times  bombarded, 
twice  laid  in  ashes,  and  three  times  taken  by  assault  and  delivered 
over  to  pillage.  The  university  of  Heidelberg  is  celebrated  all 
over  the  world,  and  is  the  oldest  in  Germany,  having  been  found- 
ed in  13S6.  The  present  number  of  students,  I  am  informed,  is 
eight  hundred  and  upwards,  while  its  professors  rank  among  the 
most  eminent  of  modem  times.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
edifice  and  buildings  generally  as  would  apply  to  Harvard  College, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  they  are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  beauty, 
nor  is  the  architecture  of  the  town  generally  of  a  fine  character, 
being  ustiaUy  simple  and  uninteresting.  One  antique  house  I 
noticed,  a  survivor  of  the  past  and  a  record  of  what  was  once 
here,  in  the  richly  decorated  facade,  ornamented  with  statues, 
coats  of  arms,  etc.  One  could  read  a  legend  of  the  former  splen- 
dor of  the  town. 

Opposite  this  house  (which,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting points  I  could  find)  is  the  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
used  by  the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  a  partition  wall  only  sep- 
arating the  two  sects  at  worship.  The  inhabitants  are  about 
equally  divided  also  as  to  faith,  one  half  adhering  to  the  Komish 
church  and  the  other  to  Protestantism.  The  ruins  of  the  castle 
of  Heidelberg  are  counted  by  tourists  as  the  finest  in  Europe.  It 
is  a  gray  and  mouldering  pile,  anciently  the  residence  of  the  Elec- 
tors Palatine,  presenting  the  combined  character  of  a  palace  and 
fortress,  in  ruins.  It  is  a  curious  combination  of  architecture,  and 
represents  the  fancy  of  various  founders  and  the  style  of  succes- 
sive centuries,  wlule  it  is  vastly  interesting  for  its  historic  fame,  its 
picturesque  situation,  and  the  relics  of  architccttiral  magnificence 
it  still  displays,  after  having  been  three  times  burnt.  Ten  times 
it  experienced  the  horroi*3  of  war,  and  was  at  last  struck  by 
lightning  in  1764  and  set  on  fire,  since  when  it  has  not  been 
tenanted. 

I  lingered  long  about  this  roofless  fortress,  this  tangible  record 
of  the  struggles  of  times  gone  by.  It  is  approached  by  a  carriage 
road  from  behind  and  hy  a  winding  foot  path  on  the  side  of  the 
Ncckar.  In  a  cellar  under  the  castle  was  pointed  out  to  me  the 
famous  Heidelberg  Tun,  built  in  1751.  It  is  the  largest  wine- 
cask  in  the  world,  being  thirty-six  feet  long  and  twenty-four  feet 
high,  and  will  hold  eight  hundred  hogsheads  of  liquid.  In  oldea 
time  this  was  filled  with  tlie  produce  of  the  vintage.  One  of  the 
towers  which  forms  the  outer  defence  of  the  castle  was  under- 
mined and  blown  up  by  the  French ;  bat  so  thick  were  the  walls, 
and  so  strongly  built,  that  although  nearly  the  whole  of  one  side 


was  detached  by  the  explosion,  instead  of  crumbling  to  pieces, 
it  merely  slid  down  from  its  place  in  one  solid  mass,  into  the  ditch, 
where  it  still  remains.  Subterranean  passages,  for  the  most  part 
accessible  still,  extend  under  the  ramparts,  and  the  traveller  lin- 
gers thoughtfully  in  their  suggestive  vales. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  a  famous  though  solitary  inn, 
called  Hirshgasse,  where  the  students  resort  to  fight  their  duels ;  a 
practice  still  common,  some  three  hundred  annually  occurring.  It 
is  not  unfrequent  for  a  student  to  have  been  engaged  in  twenty  or 
thirty,  as  principal,  ere  he  graduates.  I  visited  a  spot  called  the 
"WolTs  Brunnen  {wolfs  spring),  situated  in  a  retired  nook  about  a 
leagttc  from  the  town.  Lite  most  such  places  in  Germany,  it  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  legend  of  tradition.  It  is  made  to  appear 
that  an  enchantress  named  Jctta  lived  near  by  the  spot  in  a  cavern, 
which  is  still  partially  in  existence,  or  at  least  the  spot  was  pointed 
out  to  me  as  tlie  veritable  cave,  though  it  was  but  a  mass  of  rocks 
to  my  eye.  This  enchantress,  it  seems,  foretold  the  greatness  of. 
the  house  of  the  Palatinate,  but  was  one  day  torn  to  pieces  by  a 
wolf  at  this  spring- 

From  Heidelberg  I  took  the  railroad  to  Frankfort  on  the  jMuin. 
Frankfort  is  a  free  town,  and  the  scat  of  the  German  Diet ;  it  lies 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main,  has  seventy  thousand  inhabitants, 
of  whom  six  thousand  are  Jews.  It  is  one  of  the  most  lively  as 
well  as  handsomest  cities  in  Germany,  ilany  of  the  houses  in 
the  new  town,  especially  in  the  principal  street,  called  Zeil,  in  the 
Neue  JIainzen  and  Taunus  Strasse,  and  on  the  quays  facing  the 
Main,  inhabited  by  rich  merchants,  bankers  or  diplomatists,  are 
palaces.  The  old  town,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  narrow  streets 
and  quaint  wooden  buildings,  with  gables  overhanging  their  base- 
ment stories,  forms  a  complete  contrast  to  the  new.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  of  great  antiquity,  especially  in  the  quarter  around  the 
cathedral  and  Romerberg ;  they  presen'e  all  the  character  of  "  the 
ancient  imperial  free  city."  Among  the  most  interesting  buildings 
of  Frankfort  is  first  the  cathedral,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  antiquity,  and  on  account  of  the  coronation  of  the  emperors  of 
Grermany  having  taken  place  within  it.  St.  Bernard  preached  the 
crusade  to  an  enthusiastic  audience,  and  is  said  to  have  performed 
miracles  in  this  church.  In  the  Election  Chapel  the  emperor  was 
chosen;  and  forty-six  emperors,  after  having  here  gained  their 
election,  were  afterwards  crowned  in  front  of  the  high  altar. 

The  to^vn-honse,  called  Homer,  a  building  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, has  also  far  less  of  ai'chitectural  beauty  to  recommend  it 
than  of  historical  interest,  as  the  scene  of  the  ceremonies  at- 
tending the  election  of  the  emperors,  and  where  the  festivities  suc- 
ceeding their  coronation  were  celebrated.  In  the  market-place, 
called  the  Romerberg,  in  front  of  the  building,  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the  imperial  coronation,  an  ox  was  roasted  whole,  from 
which  the  arch-steward  cut  a  slice  for  the  emperor ;  a  fountain 
flowed  with  wine,  from  which  the  arch-cupbearer  filled  his  glass, 
and  the  arch-marshal  distributed  com  from  a  silver  measure ;  and 
the  populace  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  appropriating  the  scarlet 
cloth  upon  which  the  emperor  walked  from  the  cathedral.  So 
greedily  was  it  cut  away  behind  him  as  he  passed  onwards,  that 
he  ran  the  risk  of  having  his  heels  cut  also.  The  poet  Gk)ethe 
was  bom,  in  1749,  at  Frankfort,  in  the  house  number  74,  Hirsh- 
graben.  His  father's  coat  of  arms,  which,  by  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, bears  the  poetical  device  of  three  lyres,  still  remains  over 
the  door.  A  fine  monumental  statue  of  him  by  Schwanthaler 
stands  in  the  allee  facing  the  theatre.  A  group  of  statues  of  Gut- 
enberg, Faust  and  Schoeffer,  the  invcntoi-s  of  printing,  will  soon 
be  placed  in  the  Eossmorkt.  Luther  resided  in  a  comer  house  in 
the  Dom  Platz.  The  Rothschilds  were  bom  in  a  rusty-looking 
house  in  the  Judengasse  {Jews'  sti^eet),  which  is  the  Jews'  quar- 
ter.* Fraukfort  has  hitherto  been  a  staple  place,  or  entrepot,  for 
central  Etu^ope,  receiving  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  all 
parts  of  the  world,  to  distribute  them  in  detail  over  the  whole 
continent. 

I  left  Frankfort  by  railroad  for  Mayence,  where  I  took  a  steam- 
er down  the  Rhine.  As  I  glided  down  its  romantic  course,  I  re- 
called the  birth-place  of  these  waters  which  lies  in  the  lofty  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland.  The  valley  is  little  visited,  even  by  the  na- 
tives, and  presents  frightful  deserts  of  ice  and  snow,  through 
which  the  stream  descends,  sometimes  working  its  hidden  way  be- 
neath the  frozen  mass.  Hence  it  pen'ades  or  borders  Switzerland 
for  the  space  of  two  hundred  mUes,  to  the  lake  of  Constance, 
where  it  bends  west  to  Basle,  and  commences  its  long  northern 
course.  But  its  romantic  grandeur  does  not  commence  imtil  it 
arrives  at  Mayence ;  from  that  town  as  far  as  Cologne,  its  shores 
abound  with  beautiful  and  striking  objects,  and  every  winding  of 
the  river  presents  some  new  prospect,  rich  and  grand.  Among 
the  most  interesting  objects  wliich  we  passed  on  our  course  down 
the  Rhine,  were  the  following  towns,  castles  and  ruins  :  the  towns 
of  Biberich,  Johannisbcrg,  Bingcn,  the  Mouse  Tower,  Rheingraf- 
enstein,  Ehronfels,  Furstcnberg,  Stalberg,  Stableck,  Pfalz,  Gut- 
enfels,  town  of  Oberwesel,  castles  of  Schonberg,  Rheiufels, 
Thumberg,  Libcnstein,  Stcrafels,  Stolzenfels,  Lachncck,  city  of 
Coblentz,  fortress  of  Ehrenbreistein,  castles  of  Hammerstein, 
Rheineck,  Odenfels,  Drachenfels,  Godesberg. 

At  the  city  of  Cologne  I  landed  from  the  steamer.  The  great- 
est object  of  interest  at  Cologne,  and  the  first  thing  I  visited,  was 
the  cathedral.  This  cathedral,  which  was  commenced  in  124S, 
is  nTH  yet  completed,  though  the  work  of  late  years  has  gone 
on  quite  rapidly.  The  king  of  Prussia  has  given  immense  sums 
of  money  towards  its  completion.  Voluntarv  subscriptions  have 
also  been  made  all  over  Germany.  So  the  prospect  is  that  it  may 
be  completed  in  another  ccnttiry — rather  a  long  period  to  look 
ahead  !  The  name  of  the  great  architect  who  designed  so  splen- 
did a  stracture  has  been  lost.     The  two  principal  towers,  accord- 


*  On  another  pa^e  of  the  present  number  may  be  seen  a  likeness  of  one  of 
the  Rothf<!hilda  and  a  statue  of  Goethe. 


ing  to  the  original  plan,  were  to  have  been  five  hundred  feet  high. 
That  wliich  is  most  finished  at  present  is  not  over  one-third  of  the 
height.  On  its  top  still  reniains  the  crane  employed  by  the  ma- 
sons to  raise  the  stones  for  the  building,  where  it  has  stood  for 
centuries  [see  engraving].  About  five  millions  of  dollars  are  still 
required  to  complete  this  immense  structure.  The  transepts  are 
now  nearly  completed.  The  piers  which  arc  to  support  the  real 
roof  arc  making  progress.  The  late  king  of  Bavaria  presented 
five  painted  windows,  which  are  placed  in  the  south  side  of  the 
aisle ;  five  painted  windows  in  the  north  aisle  were  executed  in 
1503.  The  entire  length  of  the  body  of  tlic  church  will  be  five 
hundred  eleven  feet ;  the  choir  is  one  hundred  fifty-one  feet  high, 
and  internally,  from  its  size,  height  and  disposition  of  pillars, 
arches,  chapels  and  beautiful  colored  \vindow3,  resembles  a  splen- 
did vision.  Round  the  choir,  against  the  columns,  stand  fourteen 
colossal  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles,  the  Virgin  and  Saviour, 
colored  and  gilt. 

In  a  small  chapel  immediately  behind  the  high  altar  is  the  cele- 
brated shrine  of  the  three  kings  of  Cologne  or  iIagi,'who  came 
from  the  East  with  presents  for  the  infant  Saviour.  The  case  in 
which  they  are  deposited  is  of  plates  of  silver  gilt.  The  skulls  of 
the  three  kings  inscribed  with  their  names — Gasper,  Melchior  and 
Balthazer — ^vritten  in  rubies,  are  exhibited  to  view  through  an 
opening  in  the  shrine,  cro\vnedwith  diadems  (a  ghastly  contrast). 
Under  a  slab  in  the  pavement,  betn'cen  the  high  altar  and  the 
shrine  of  the  three  kings,  the  heart  of  Mary  of  Medicis  is  buried. 
From  the  cathedral  I  went  to  the  church  of  St.  Ursula,  which  is 
not  remarkable  in  its  architecture,  but  is  filled  with  the  bones  of 
St.  Ursula's  companions.  That  saintly  lady  (according  to  the 
legend  a  princess  of  Brittany)  set  sail  Tvith  a  train  of  eleven 
thousand  virgins  from  Brittany  for  Rome,  and  sailed  up  the 
Rhine  to  Basle,  whence  she  proceeded  to  Rome ;  on  her  re- 
turn from  which  place  the  whole  party  was  slaughtered  at  Co- 
logne by  the  barbarian  Hims.  On  entering  the  church,  these 
hideous  relics  meet  the  eye,  beneath,  above,  around,  built  in  the 
walls  in  some  places  t^venty  feet  high  and  six  feet  deep ;  buried 
under  the  pavement,  and  displayed  in  gaunt  array  in  glass  cases 
about  the  choir.  The  bones  of  the  saint  herself  repose  in  a  small 
box  behind  the  altar,  while  the  sknUs  of  a  select  few  of  her  asso- 
ciates are  admitted  into  the  Golden  Chamber,  encased  in  silver, 
along  with  a  number  of  other  relics,  such  as  one  of  the  stone  ves- 
sels which  held  the  water  that  turned  into  'n-ine  at  the  marriage 
at  Cana, 

Leaving  this  horrid  place,  I  proceeded  to  the  house,  No.  10 
Stemgasse,  in  which  Mary  de  Medici  died,  1642,  and  Rubens  was 
bora,  1577.  The  city  of  Cologne  is  a  fortified  town,  and  contains 
about  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  It  owes  its  existence  to 
a  camp  pitched  there  by  the  Romans,  under  Marcus  Agrippa, 
which  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  rendered  permanent  by  the  re- 
moval, under  Tiberius,  of  a  native  tribe,  called  the  Ubii.  Agrip- 
pina,  mother  of  Nero,  was  bom  here,  in  the  camp  of  her  father. 
Ti-aces  of  the  possession  of  the  city  by  the  Romans  still  remain, 
Cologne  of  late  years  has,  under  the  Prussian  government,  thrown 
off  its  dirty  and  gloomy  appearance.  I  shall  leave  here  for  Bnis- 
sels,  in  Belgium,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  battle-grotmd  of  "Waterloo. 


THE  RAINEVG  TREE. 

The  island  of  Fierro  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  Ca- 
naries, and  I  conceive  that  name  to  be  given  it  upon  this  accotmt, 
that  its  soil  not  affording  so  much  as  a  drop  of  fresh  wat^r,  seems 
to  be  iron ;  and  indeed  there  is  m  this  island  neither  river  nor 
rivuFet,  nor  well  nor  spring,  save  that  only  towards  the  sea-side 
there  are  some  wells ;  but  they  lie  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  city,  that  the  inhabitante  can  make  no  use  thereof.  But 
the  great  Presenter  and  Sustainer  of  all  remedies  this  inconven- 
ience by  a  way  so  extraordinaiy,  that  man  will  be  forced  to  sit 
do^vn  and  acknowledge  that  he  gives  in  this,  an  undeniable  demon- 
stration of  his  wonderful  goodness  and  infinite  providence. 
For,  in  the  midst,  there  is  a  tree  which  is  the  only  one  of  the 
kind,  inasmuch  as  it  hath  no  resemblance  to  any  of  those  known 
to  us  in  Europe.  The  leaves  of  it  are  long  and  narrow,  and  con- 
tinue in  a  constant  verdure,  winter  and  summer ;  and  its  branches 
are  covered  vnth  a  cloud  which  is  never  dispelled,  but  resolving 
into  a  moisture,  causes  to  fall  from  its  leaves  a  ver^-  clear  water, 
and  that  in  such  abundance  tliat  tlie  cisterns  which  arc  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree  to  receive  it  are  never  empty,  but  contain 
enough  to  supply  both  man  and  beast. — Traveller's  JoitmaJ. 


EFFECT  OF  CLE.iiVLlAESS. 

Count  Rumford,  the  celebrated  practical  philosopher,  whose 
■writings  have  been  of  greater  value  to  mankind  than  the  abstruse 
speculations  of  a  host  of  metaphysicians,  thus  describes  the  ad- 
vantages of  cleanliness : 

"  With  what  care  and  attention  do  the  feathered^  race  wash 
themselves  and  put  their  plumage  in  order ;  and  how  perfectly 
neat,  clean  and  elegant  do  they  ever  appear.  Among  the  beasts 
of  the  Held,  we  find  tliat  those  which  are  llie  most  cleanly,  are 
generally  the  most  guy  and  cheerful ;  or  arc  distinguished  by  a 
certain  air  of  tranquilUty  and  contentment ;  and  singing  birds 
are  always  remarkable  for  the  neatness  of  their  plumage.  So 
great  is  the  effect  of  cleaulines.s  upon  man,  that  it  extends  even 
to  his  moral  character.  Virtue  never  dwelt  long  with  filth  ;  nor 
do  I  believe  there  ever  was  a  person  scrupulously  attentive  to 
cleanliness,  who  was  a  consummate  villain.' 


CH.4JRLES  I.A:iIBS  PUNCTUALITY. 

A  great  deal  of  good  pity  has  been  expended  on  the  fact  that 
Lamb  was  "doomed  to  the  cruel  desk  in  daily  toil."  He 
was  clerk  in  the  accountant's  oflicc  in  the  East  India  House, 
commencing  on  a  respectable  and  rising  salary,  his  sole  labors 
being  to  copy  papers  into  books  of  record.  "When  ho  retired, 
after  thii-ty-five  years' ser\-ice,  his  income  had  increased  lo  7001. 
a  year,  and  he  was  then  allowed  a  retiring  life-allowance  of  4501.  a 
year.  Great  consideration  was  sho-mi  him  by  his  superiors.  On 
one  occasion,  however  (the  usual  office  hours  being  nominally 
from  ten  to  four),  he  entered  his  office  at  noon.  The  principnl 
said,  "  Mr.  Lamb,  von  rcallv  do  come  so  late."  Lamb  paused 
and  said,  with  the  arch  simpficiiy  which  distinguished  him. ';  True, 
sir,  but  then  I  go  away  so  cai\y\—Skf:koi\  Mackenzie's  ^vtts  on 
the  "Nodes"  '  m 
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TJEFS  lA    BFR3U  JIA. 

The  ahovc  ti'ow  of  the  town  of  St.  George,  was  taken  from  the 
Island  of  St.  David.  Crowning  the  hills  on  the  rijrhi  nre  the 
royai  barracks  and  Port  Victoria;  on  the  cxrrcmc  left  is  Fort  8t. 
George.  The  second  view  presented  hclow  is  that  of  the  harhor 
of  St.  George,  as  seen  from  Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  the  Island  of  St. 
George  bounding  the  left  hand  side  of  this  secure  and  bcautifu! 


TIEW    OF    ST.    GKORGEj  BFRMUDA. 

port,  and  ibc  Isliird  of  St  David  on  the  ripht  hand.  The  third 
vi,cw,  on  the  next  paf;o,  represents  Ireland  Island,  which  contains 
a  spaiioxis  dockyard  and  arsenal  with  their  nsual  appumnanccs, 
and  a  large  "camber,"  capable  of  containing  the  larpcst  .'^hips  of 
the  111  e.  This  illu?iration  shows  the  most  .';trongIy  fortified  part 
cf  th(  island,  adjoining  the  dockyard  ;  ihe  breakwater  in  ihc  fore- 
ground being  met  by  another  at  right  angles  in  front  of  the  dock- 


yard, and  foiming  the  camber,  The.  .spacious  erection  0n  ihe  em- 
inence is  the  Casemate  BaiTscks,  near  which  is  the  fiag-statfand 
tclrgrapli.  The  Bern  ndas  or  Somers  Islands  are  a  grocip  of 
small  islands  lulonging  to  Great  Britain,  sliuatcd  in  the  Atlantic 
Otean,  about  600  miles  east  by  toulli  from  Cape  Hattcras,  and 
al  out  6S0  miles  souih-scurheast,  nearly,  rom  Cape  Cod.  Of 
these  numcicus  islands,    (it  is  said  there  are  upwards  of  three 


HABBOR  OP  a%   GEORGE,  BKRMUDA,   SEEN   FROM   SUGAR-LOAF  EILL. 
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ERELAin)    ISLAND    FORTIFICATION   AND    DOCKYARD,    BERMUD.A, 


hundrcdf,  t'lc  principnl  nre  the  Main  Island,  abont  fifteen  miles 
lonj;  .iiid  two  and  a  h:ilf  wide  at  the  broadest  ]jart,  St.  Gcor^jc, 
which  is  throe  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  on  which  id  the  larijest 
town,  Somerset,  Ireland  Island,  St.  David,  Smiths,  Coopers, 
Nonesuch,  SoneWrd  and  Port  Islands.  The  name  Bermudiv*  is 
derived  from  Juan  Bormudcz,  captain  of  the  Spanish  ship  La 
Garza,  who  discovered  them  in  1527  (some  records  say  in  1;J03). 
Ferdinand  Camolo  took  formal  possession  of  them  in  1543, 
and  is  stated  to  have  cut  his  name  on  a  rock,  still  known  as" 
the  Spanish  Uock,  onthc  south  side  of  Main  Island.  The  earliest 
account  of  tlie  Bermudas  is  supposed  to  bo  that  of  an  English- 
man of  the  name  of  May,  who  with  twenty-six  out  of  fifty,  com- 
posing the  crew  of  a  French  ship,  escaped  to  the  shore,  having 
been  wrecked  here  on  the  7th  of  IJeeember,  1593.  The  name  of 
Summers,  or  Somen*!,  is  occasionally  applied  to  these  islands,  in 
honor  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Soracrs,  who  was  wrecked  here  on 
his  way  to  Virginia,  on  the  2Sth  of  July,  1609.  Sir  George  and 
his  crew  built  two  cedar  vessels,  one  of  eighty  tons,  the  Deliver- 
ance, and  the  other  of  30,  the  Patience.  In  these  vessels  they 
proceeded  to  Jatnrjstown,  where  they  aiTivcd  on  the  23d  of  May, 
1610.  The  pla'-c  wlicrc  tho  vessels  were  built,  called  Building 
Biy,  i**  in  tlie  island  of  St.  George,  Sir  George  returned  in  his 
cedar  vessel  to  the  island  on  the  19th  of  June,  but  survived  only 
a.  short  time.  It  is  stated.  thnu.:h  doubted,  that  his  body  was 
cmbalmM  and  rnk'  n  to  England.  The  B^'vinudas  wrre  embracctl 
in  the  Virginia  Charter  by  ICing  James  the  First,  on  the   12th  of 


March,  1612.  The  islands  were  afterwards  sold  by  that  company 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  per- 
sons. The  first  vessel  with  sixty  settlers  arrived  .on  the  11th  of 
July,  1612,  and  was  conducted  into  harbor  by  three  men,  who 
had  been  left  on  the  islands.  They  were  attracted  hither  by  the 
hope  of  finding  ambergris  in  abundance.  When  viewed  from  the 
sea,  the  elevation  of  these  islands  is  inconsiderable,  as  the  great- 
est heights  are  but  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  sea 
level.  Their  general  aspect  is  similar  to  that  of  the  West  India 
Islnnds.  The  group  is  surrounded  almost  everywhere  by  coral 
reefs,  which,  although  they  extend  hut  little  distance  southcastcr- 
ly  from  the  island'i.  vet  reach  twelve  or  fonrteen  miles  out  into  the 
ocean,  to  the  nortliwnrd  and  ca-stward,  thns  rendering  an  approach 
to  tlio  dockyard  and  naval  depot  by  a  hostile  fleet  from  that  side 
impossililc.  The  channels  through  these  reefs  are  difficult  and 
hazardous,  but  the  protection  afforded  to  the  distressed  mariners 
when  onco  T\-ithin  this  living  barrier,  is  perfect,  and  in  the  harbor 
he  is  as  secure  a.i  he  would  he  in  a  dock.  The  harbor  of  St. 
George,  the  best,  and  commercially  the  most  impoitant,  has  had 
its  channel  much  improved  by  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  directed 
by  skillful  engineers.  The  breakwater  and  dockyard  at  Ireland 
Island  have  been  constructed  by  thera.  Boaz,  between  Ireland 
and  Somerset  Islands,  is  intended  for  a  convict  establishment. 
About  eiirhtpen  hundred  convicts  arc  usually  employed  in  erect- 
ing fortifications  on  Ireland  and  St.  George.  The  town  of  S'. 
George  is  tie  military  head  quarters.     Its  defences  are  Forta  St. 


George,  St.  Catherine,  Cunningham,  Victoria,  Albert  and  the 
western  redoubt.  A  full  rrgimint  of  the  line,  about  one  thoa- 
sand  strong,  is  stationed  here,  besides  royal  artillery,  and  royal 
sappers  and  miners,  with  ordnance,  commissariat  and  barrack 
departments.  Should  any  emergency  occar,  the  dockyard  men, 
who  are  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  may  be  called  out.  The 
islands  are  visited  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  the  admiral  and 
his  fleet  (or  some  portions  thereof),  numbering  fourteen  sail. 
Steamers  are  employed  in  the  mail  service  between  Halifax  and 
Bermuda,  and  NewTork,  Bermuda  and  St.  Thomas.  The  for- 
mer arrive  every  fortnight  during  the  summer  months,  and  once 
every  week  during  December,  January,  February  and  March. 

SIKH  «UNS  AT  WIADSOR  CASTLE. 

The  two  beantiful  brass  guns,  representations  of  which  we  pro- 
sent  to  our  readers,  are  striking  and  beautiful  specimens  of  Ori- 
ental art.  They  are  stored  in  the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  England, 
and  were  taken  from  the  Sikhs  during  the  British  war  in  India. 
The  carriages  are  elaiiorately  inlaid  with  motl>er-of-pearl,  brasg 
and  steel;  and  their  appearance  is  very  splendid.  Many  of  the 
ornaments,  however,  seem  inappropriate  to  such  murderous  weap- 
ons of  war  ;  peacocks,  for  instance,  being  used  for  tlie  handles  of 
the  pails,  and  as  a  clipper  to  the  port*fire.  The  guns  are  six- 
pounders,  one  of  superior  gun-metal,  and  the  other  w\t\\  a  large 
proportion  of  brass  in  it.  Our  representations  show  a  side  view 
of  one  cannon,  and  a  front  view,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  other. 
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GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


pTritten  for  Glcason's  Pictorial.] 
THE   PLAYMATE'S   GRATE. 

by  an  cttsravins  in  Gleasos's  Pictoeiai,  October  7th. 


BT     OEOEGE     WEItTZ. 

This,  Willie  dear,  Is  eister'e  grave, 

It  looks  60  fresh  and  -warm, 
May-be  good  angels  come  and  weep 

Unseen  above  her  form. 

The  grass  Is  thickly  grown  and  green, 

The  lily  swayeth  here, 
And  echoes  seem  to  mnrmnr  "  peace," 

Within  the  atmosphere. 

inth  drowsy  hum  the  beetle  flies, 

The  gauze-wings  of  the  bee 
Mafee  music,  and  the  swallovrs  flit 

To  islands  of  the  sea. 

Upon  the  marble  white  inscribed, 

Is  date  of  birth  and  age, 
Ah  I  you  remember  how  ye  both 

Together  learned  the  page. 

Together  looked  the  story-book, 

And  read  the  fairy  tale ; 
But  now  yc  look  no  more,  for  she 

Is  sleeping  in  the  dale. 

And  as  she  lay,  the  summer  day, 
Her  white  hands  o'er  her  breast, 

Tou  wished,  yet  something  bade  you  not. 
Disturb  hor  peaceful  rest. 

Tou  wondered  why  she  slept  so  long; 

They  told  you  she  would  wake  j 
But  when  at  eve  she  still  slept  on, 

Tou  wept  discoa-olate. 

Tou  took  her  little  hands  in  thine, 
While  tears  fell  fast  and  hot — 

And  then  you  knew  that  she  waa  dead^ 
She  moved  nor  answered  not. 

Ah :  you  remember  in  her  shroud 
Her  white  hands  o-er  her  breast. 

We  lay  the  little  chemb  here, 
In  pcacefulnesa  to  rest. 

We  raised  the  tablet  white  and  plain, 

To  mark  the  spot  she  lay, 
And  bending  o'er  in  tears,  we  said, 

"  God  gave,  he  took  away." 

Then  gather  up  those  flowers  dear. 

Good  spirits  from  on  high 
Come  down,  and  roond  about  the  grave 

Place  flowers  when  we  die. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Gleason^s  Pictorial.] 

THE  LrCK  OF  A  JOKE. 


BT    TEASCIS    A.   DUaiVAGE. 


In  184 — ,  in  the  height  of  the  speculation  fever  which  seized 
upon  Paris,  and  indeed  all  France,  three  young  men,  mutual 
friends,  were  sitting  together  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Hotel 
du  Commerce,  at  Kheims.  Thev  were  lamenting  the  rigors  of 
fortune,  as  comrades  of  twenty-five  do  in  the  midst  of  cigar 
wreaths  and  by  "  punch-light." 

"  Pshaw  !"  said  Charles,  spitefully,  "  I  had  a  speculation 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  a  Law  or  a  Rothschild  ;  but  no- 
body would  give  the  slightest  heed  to  it — a  poor  devil  of  an  em- 
ploi/e  like  me  !     What  am  I  ■?  worse  than  a  nobody." 

"  And  I,"  said  George,  "  have  finished  a  work  which  would 
make  me  a  name,  if  I  could  only  find  a  publisher  who  would 
risk  the  printing." 

" For  my  part,"  said  Albert,  "I  asked  my  employer  to  raise 
mv  salarv.  After  five  years*  constant  care  and  travel,  it  was  no 
more  than  right.  Well — he  replied  tliat  he  could  get  as  many 
clerks  as  he  wanted  for  the  six  hundred  francs  I  turned  up  my 
nose  at.  That's  the  thanks  for  finding  customers  for  wool  and 
wine.  So,  Charles,  do  you  remain  in  the  sub-prefect's  ofiice,  and 
you,  George,  in  the  snjwium  of  your  new-t^paper." 

"My  friends,"  cried  Charles,  "though  neither  of  us  has  any 
hopes  of  making  a  fortune,  could  we  not  at  least  obtain  the  name 
of  being  rich." 

"  That's  an  idea  !"  exclaimed  Albert,  "  what  an  absurdity  !" 

"  Do  you  think  so  1"  rephed  Charles,  "and  why  so  ?  Do  you 
think  that  ■with  the  help  of  money  I  should  be  sorry  to  become  a 
sub-prefect  in  my  turn  ?  Arc  you  persuaded  that  you,  Albert, 
would  be  driven  to  desperation  by  buying  a  commission-house  and 
having  travelling  clerks  of  your  own  ?  Do  you  think  that 
George,  the  lettered  and  melancholy,  would  be  made  miserable  by 
marrying,  always  thanks  to  the  ready  cash  he  stands  in  need  of, 
his  dear  little  Madeleine,  the  pretty  brunette,  whom  her  parents 
have  refused  him  because  he  hasn't  got  a  sou  V 

"  You  are  coming  it  rather  strong,"  interrupted  George,  a  little 
piqued. 

"You're  an  ungrateful  fellow — that's  all,"  replied  Charles. 
*'  Still  I  cling  to  my  idea,  and  to  prove  it — attention,  gentlemen  ! 
we  are  going  to  druw  lots  to  see  which  shall  be  rich." 

At  that  instant  George's  head  drooped,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
drowsy. 

"  Wliat  are  you  thinking  ofl"  said  Charles. 

"  I  am  too  tired  to  think,"  answered  George,  with  a  vexed  air, 
and  he  fell  asleep  in  good  earnest. 

"Don't  you  know,"  said  Albert,  "the  poor  fellow  has  been  four 


times  at  least  to-day  to  the  Ceres  gate,  to  try  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  radiant  face  through  the  slats  of  a  blind  or  the  folds  of  a 
curtain  V 

"  That's  true,"  said  Charles.  "  "We'll  wake  him  in  good  time ; 
but  you  see  he's  to  be  the  winner.  Yon  know  the  proverb  says — 
Lack  comes  to  us  when  we're  sleeping." 

At  these  words  the  two  friends  broke  out  in  a  joyous  peal  of 
laughter  which  would  have  disturbed  the  religious  exercises  of 
Notre-Dame,  that  admirable  cathedral  of  the  city  of  Rheims,  if  the 
faithful  had  not  been  absent  that  evening,  attracted  to  the  Benard 
saloon  by  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  society. 

"  Here  is  my  hat,"  said  Charles.  "  There's  no  monkery  about 
it."  And  at  the  same  time  the  young  hair-brain  cut  three  frag- 
ments of  paper,  and  wrote  three  names  on  them,  and  shook  them 
up  in  his  hat.  He  now  attempted  to  wake  up  George,  who  was 
already  snormg. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  the  last  name  that  comes  out  shall  be 
the  winning  number.  Ah !  I  should  like  to  be  the  heir  that  fate 
is  now  about  to  improvise  ;  for,  between  ourselves,  though  Amer- 
ican uncles  have  been  a  good  deal  abused,  remember  that  on  the 
stage  the  most  hackneyed  gags  succeed  the  best.  Ah  1  gentle- 
men, a  legacy !  What  a  position  that  gives  you,  and  how  it 
shoves  you  ahead  t  Consideration — credit — you  have  everything 
then — you  are  master,  lord  of  your  destiny!" 

Albert  asstimed  a  grave  look,  shook  George  by  the  sleeve  and 
thoroughly  awakened  him.  Charles  drew  first,  then  the  sleeper, 
who  mechanically  imitated  the  action  of  his  arm.  When  each  in 
turn  had  plunged  his  hand  into  the  impenneable  urn,  they  unfold- 
ed the  bits  of  paper,  and  on  examination,  George  was  found  to 
be  the  individual  destined  to  play  the  part  of  nabob  and  heir. 

"Ah  !"  said  Charles,  who  was  in  the  vein  of  quoting  proverbs  ; 
"  These  lovers  !  Everything  succeeds  with  them,  notwithstanding 
the  famous  saying — ^happy  at  play,  unlucky  in  love  !" 

Albert  and  George  joked  in  their  turn  about  the  result  of  the 
vote  plucked  by  destiny  from  the  imperial  felt.  They  laughed, 
quaffed  and  smoked.  George  yielded  to  the  gayety  which  gained 
on  him  in  spite  of  himself,  but  the  intrepid  Charles,  impelled  by 
a  fixed  idea,  exclaimed  : 

"Well — I  will  take  no  denial.     George  1  when  we  were  chil- 
dren, I  often  heard  you  speak  of  a  cousin  who  set  out  for  Guada^ 
loupe  or  Martinique  and  never  came  back.     That's  our  cue  1" 
He  was  interrupted  by  the  merriment  of  both  friends. 

"Laugh  as  much  as  you  please,"  he  continued.  "  We  will 
resuscitate  this  cousin,  or  rather,  we  mil  kill  him.  Hear  me — ■ 
John  Dubretiil  died  at  Guadaloupe,  leaving  a  sugar  plantation, 
sixty  slaves — and  in  a  word,  property  valued  at  two  millions,  to 
his  dear  cousin,  whom  fate  has  just  designated.  We'll  divide — • 
you  understand." 

The  friends  laughed  louder  than  ever. 

"  George,"  continued  Charles,  "  it  is  agi'ced  that  you  start  in 
eight  days  for  Paris — there  only  a  legacy  can  be  secured.  At 
least  you  will  not  forget  ns.  Alas !  good  fortune  withers  hearts 
so  often." 

They  laughed  anew  and  separated.  George,  who  went  away 
alone  to  dream,  like  all  lovers,  thought  no  more  of  this  pleasant- 
ry. But  Charles  and  Albert  on  retiring,  had  made  a  halt  at  the 
Cafe  Courtois,  and  there,  heated  by  a  second  bowl  of  punch 
which  they  ordered  in  gratitude  for  the  two  millions,  spread  the 
story  as  seriously  as  possible. 

The  next  morning  people  vied  T\-ith  each  other  in  congratulat- 
ing the  heir ;  he  denied  everything,  but  they  would  not  believe 
him.  "  He  fancies  already,"  people  said  "  that  we  want  to  bor- 
row money  of  him.  How  suspicious  money  makes  a  man."  But 
the  two  friends  had  affirmed  the  news,  and  clenched  it  by  the 
most  circumstantial  details.  George  repeated  again  and  again 
that  it  was  only  a  joke,  but  in  vain.  They  remembered  his  cous- 
in John  Dubreuil  very  well ;  several  persons  had  even  seen  him 
embai'k  at  Nantes  in  1812. 

Yet  all  the  visits  were  not  equally  agreeable.  Among  those 
which  were  much  less  so  than  others,  we  must  reckon  that  of 
George's  tailor.  The  latter,  from  the  impulse  of  a  young  and  lit- 
erarj'  man,  had  ordered  a  frock  coat  of  an  entirely  new  style, 
without  the  means  of  paying  for  it.  The  coat  was  used  up  and 
the  wearer  had  not  more  than  half  paid  for  it.  Naturally,  George 
was  on  rather  cool  terms  with  his  creditor,  and  avoided  him  in  the 
streets  and  promenades — everywhere,  in  fact.  Well,  the  news  of 
the  inheritance  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  tailor  and  he  hastened 
to  call  upon  him.  This  was  what  the  jokes  of  George's  friends 
had  brought  him  to. 

"All!  Mr.  Kichard,  is  that  you?"  cried  George,  with  a  certain 
embarrassment  and  that  unmeaning  smile  afi"cctcd  by  persons  who 
try  to  seem  at  case.     "  You  come  for  those  fifty  francs  !" 

"  Do  you  fancy,  sir,  that  I  think  of  such  a  trifle  1  You  degrade 
mc — I  came  for  the  momning." 

"  What  mourning  V 

"  For  your  cousin.  As  you  are  the  heir,  it  must  be  a  full  suit 
of  black." 

"  Just  now,  Mr.  Richard,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to — " 

"  You  don't  think  of  taking  away  your  custom,  sir !  Black 
coat,  vest  and  pantaloons — an  olive-green  froc-k  coat  for  the 
moraing." 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  not  yet  received — " 

"  I  beg  you  wont  speak  of  money,  sir — that  will  come  soon 
enough." 

And  the  adept,  who  had  already  produced  his  huge  shears  and 
his  bit  of  chalk,  passed  his  paper  band  round  the  waist  of  his 
client. 

At  heart,  George  was  not  sorry  for  this.  He  was  sadly  in  want 
of  clothes,  and  this  honest  gentleman  seemed  to  him  much  more 
accommodating  than  JL'.  Dimanche  whose  scene  with  Don  Juan 


the  irresistible,  he  called  to  mind.  He  allowed  himself  to  be 
measured  everywhere,  and  on  every  side,  preserved  the  most  dig- 
nified bearing,  and  gave  himself  certain  airs  of  heirship. 

Afcerwai'ds  the  bootmaker's  turn  came ;  and  nearly  the  same 
scene  as  that  with  the  tailor  was  enacted.  After  the  bootmaker, 
other  tradespeople  came  in. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  one  of  them,  wha  came  after  the  boot- 
maker, "you  must  do  me  a  sen'ice.  Buy  my  house- — you  are 
rich,  very  rich,  and  have  need  of  real  estate,  Ffty  thousand  francs 
arc  nothing  to  you — only  half  your  income.  For  my  part,  I  am 
in  urgent  want  of  money.  You  know  the  estate — ^my  fine  prop- 
erty in  the  Rue  Comeille,  at  the  comer  of  the  great  square.  I 
thought  Mr.  Trudaine,  the  wool  dealer,  would  buy  of  me,  but 
he  hesitates,  and  I  have  pressing  engagements  which  must  be 
fulfilled." 

"  I !"  cried  George,  astounded.  "  I  buy  your  house  I  What 
a  sell !" 

"  No  sell,  I  assure  you.  It  is  a  solid  investment.  In  two 
years,  with  a  few  repairs,  it  will  be  worth  double.  Come — ^I  have 
yom*  word." 

And  he  departed  without  giving  George  time  to  answer  him. 
He  took  such  good  care  to  circulate  the  rumor  of  the  sale,  that 
two  hours  afteiTvards  George  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Trudaine. 
The  merchant  did  not  seem  to  be  in  a  very  good  humor,  and  he 
entered  all  aghast. 

"Ah!  sir,"  said  he,  "this  isn't  the  fair  thing.  You've  cut 
me  out.  That  house  is  indispensable  for  my  business  ;  I  thought 
I  had  it.  I  made  an  offer  of  forty  thousand  francs.  It  is  my 
fault.  I  thought  that  the  owner  would  have  to  take  np  with  it. 
With  you,  I  have  no  hope  of  starving  you  into  terms,  and  so, 
without  preamble,  I  offer  you  fifteen  thousand  francs  for  your 
bargain." 

George  thought  he  was  dreaming ;  he  remembered  the  adven- 
ture of  the  "  AYaking  Dreamer ;  "  fifteen  thousand  francs  camo 
to  him  he  knew  not  how — he  who  gained  two  thousand  so  labo- 
riously in  the  office  of  the  "  County  Laborer."  Although  little 
skilled  in  business,  yet,  when  his  first  amazement  was  over,  he 
saw  the  advantage  he  could  derive  from  his  position,  and  re- 
suming all  his  coolness,  and  the  imago  of  Madeleine  rising  to 
his  mind,  he  replied  mth  perfect  self-possession  and  affected 
indifference : 

"  It  is  impossible,  sir — absolutely  impossible  forme  to  give  you 
an  answer  now.  Come  back  at  five  o'clock,  and  I  will  see  whether 
I  can  do  what  you  ask." 

At  a  quarter  of  five  Mr.  Trudaine  was  at  George's  door. 

"  Mr.  Trudaine,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  had  no  wish  for  that  house, 
and  was  not  even  thinking  of  it,  when  the  owner  came  and  beg- 
ged me  to  purchase  it.  I  yielded — the  house  is  mine.  It  suits 
you — any  other  house  would  suit  me  equally  well,  and* I  accept 
your  offer." 

"  You  shall  be  paid  in  fifteen  days  in  good  paper  on  Paris," 
replied  the  purchaser,  delighted  at  such  promptitude  in  bargaining. 

In  paper  on  Paris!  George  was  so  little  accastomed  to  man- 
aging this  paper  that  he  fancied  he  ought  to  send  it  to  Paris  to  be 
cashed.  He  wrote  to  a  mercantile  house,  the  only  one  the  ad- 
dress of  which  he  knew,  because  it  was  entrusted  with  paying 
him  an  income  of  five  hundred  francs,  left  him  by  one  of  his  un- 
cles, wliich  formed  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune.  With  what 
impatience  he  used  to  await  the  payments. 

He  wrote  therefore  to  Messrs.  Durand  and  Berteuil,  that  having 
some  funds  to  invest,  he  asked  their  advice.  It  seems  that  these 
words,  "  some  funds  "  have  a  various  acceptation  in  commerce, 
according  to  the  name  and  position  of  the  individual  who  em- 
ploys them.  The  news  of  his  fortune  had  already  reached  Paris. 
"  Some  funds  "  in  George's  position,  was  a  modest  way  of  inti- 
mating a  considerable  sum ;  George  fancied  so,  at  least,  when 
he  received  the  following  letter : 

"  SiE, — ^We  have  received  your  letter  of  the  17th  inst.,  at  the 
moment  when  the  Spanish  loan,  in  which  our  house  is  largely  in- 
terested, was  concluded.  Desirous  of  favoring  our  fji'iends  by  an 
advantageous  investment,  we  have  reserved  for  you  an  interest  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  in  this  affair.  If  this  sum  should  seem 
too  largo  to  you,  you  might  now  realize  to  ad\'antagc  in  view  of 
the  rise  in  the  aforesaid  funds.  Wo  remain  at  your  disposal  and 
await  your  orders." 

George  instantly  T\Tote  to  his  correspondents  that  the  sum  far 
exceeded  what  he  could  command. 

"I  have  received  no  money,"  he  said,  "from  Guadaloupe,  as 
you  probably  imagined  I  had,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  pay  you." 

His  correspondents  immediately  replied  to  him  by  the, next 
post: 

"  We  have  noticed  with  regret  that  the  Spanish  loan  docs  not 
command  your  confidence.  According  to  your  desire  we  have 
eficcted  the  sale  of  half  your  bonds  ;  fortunately  your  order  ar- 
rived after  a  great  rise.  It  produced  a  sum  of  eiglrty  thousand 
francs  to  yom*  profit.  For  the  rest,  wo  arc  too  well  acquainted 
%vith  the  delays  in  liquidating  an  inheritance  so  remote,  to  sup- 
pose that  you  could  have  received  your  funds  ;  but  your  signa- 
ture will  command  all  the  money  you  require.  In  the  hope  that 
the  German  funds  will  merit  your  confidence  more  than  tho 
Peninsular  we  send  you  the  plan  of  a  bank  at  — .  You  ^rill  ob- 
sen'C,  sir,  that  in  subscribing,  tlierc  is  no  occasion  for  paring 
down,  and  that,  as  the  instalments  are  at  long  interest  you  may 
realize  before  you  have  paid  np.  At  any  rate  we  reserve  you 
fifty  of  these  sliares,  which  we  arc  well  pleased  to  register  to 
names  capable  of  increasing  the  credit  we  think  they  deserve." 

Eighty  thousand  francs !     George  could  not  comprehend  it ; 
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doubtless  the  clerk  had  written  one  or  two  zeros  too  many.  His 
position  became  difficult ;  ho  was  overwhelmed  with  congratula- 
tions ;  he  was  applauded  when  he  appeared  attired  in  black  from 
head  to  foot.  The  journals  of  the  city  thought  themselves  oblig- 
ed to  give  a  biography  of  cousin  Dubreuil :  the  "Laborer,"  to 
the  office  of  which  he  dared  not  return,  asked  him  for  fresh  de- 
tails. The  most  indiscreet  questions  were  showered  upon  him. 
How  would  he  furnish  his  house  ?  what  would  he  do  for  the  pub- 
lic institutions  ?  Beneficent  and  charitable  ladies,  because  they 
had  the  means  and  time,  and  patronesses  of  all  societies  of  po- 
sition and  importance,  wrote  him  to  recommend  the  institutions 
placed  under  their  superintendence.  They  ruined  him  in  letter 
postage,  for,  in  the  midst  of  his  wealth,  real  or  supposed,  he  had 
no  money.  Happily,  so  soon  as  he  was  believed  to  be  rich,  no- 
body would  take  a  sou  from  him,  and  merchants  disputed  the 
honor  of  giving  him  credit. 

For  all  these  reasons,  (jcorge,  urged  moreover  by  Charles  and 
Albert,  determined  to  start  for  Paris.  Among  them  they  made 
up  the  necessary  sum  to  engage  a  place  in  the  coupe.  George 
shook  his  friends  by  the  hand,  promised  them  that  opulence 
would  never  change  him,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  aristocratic 
compartment  of  the  diligence  which  carried  him  toward  Paris. 

Daring  the  night  he  dreamed  of  nothing  but  millions,  shares, 
notes  and  obligations,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  bags  of  dollars 
suddenly  emptying,  these  rouleaus,  whence  louis  escaped  in  glit- 
tering streams,  through  bank  notes  and  rustling  papers,  he  saw 
the  sweet  and  charming  face  of  a  young  girl  smiling  on  him. 

Greorge  had  no  sooner  alighted  from  the  coach  than  he  hast^iued 
to  his  banker,  who  received  him  as  an  heir. 

"  I  regret,"  said  M.  Berteuil  to  him,  "  that  you  distrusted  the 
Spanish  funds,  for  they  are  still  going  up ;  no  matter,  you  have 
some  left." 

"  Would  you  bo  kind  enough  to  tell  me  exactly  what  all  these 
funds  you  have  purchased  for  me  represent  1" 

"  The  calculation  is  easy  :  10,000  piasters  of  rente  at  70  ;  the 
dollar  at  five  francs  and  thirty-five  centimes,  the  sum  already 
paid  is — if  you  seE  to-day,  you  will  gain  from  210  to  220,000 
francs." 

Greorge  opened  his  eyes  wide. 

"  You  say,  sir — 200,  210  or  220,000  francs  :  and  you  are  sure 
of  it  V 

"As  near  as  can  be — within  a  few  hundred  francs." 
Still  George  did  not  wish  to  appear  too  much  of  a  novice. 
"  Very  well,"  said  he  ;  "you  also  spoke  to  me  of  a  bank." 
"  Yes — the  establishment  of  the  bank  has  encountered  difficul- 
ties, but  the  affair  is  still  good.     We  are  on  the  point  of  closing 
and  the  promises  of  shares  are  high." 
"  Can  these  promises  be  sold  ?" 

"  You  have  450  florins  profit — that  is  about  60,000  francs." 
"  Though  I  have  paid  nothing  !" 
"  Certainly." 

"  That's  strange — but  since  you  tell  me  so,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  solid  investment  of  all  this.  Would  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to  point  out  one  V 

"  Our  five  per  cents,  sir  !  our  five  per  cents  !  I  know  nothing 
safer.  I  see  that  all  these  little  details  fatigue  you  !  You  will 
soon  have  greater  interests  to  treat." 

George  had  just  experienced  a  complete  bewilderment.  At 
last  he  said : 

"  If  I  invest  all  this  in  the  five  per  cents,  I  should  have  an 
income  of — " 

"  Say  20,000  francs." 

"  Ah !  twenty  thousand  francs !   And  when  can  I  have  them  ?" 
"  To-morrow,  if  you  will  confide  the  operation  to  my  house." 
"  Of   course — what  other  could  inspire  me  with  such  confi- 
dence ?"     The  banker  bowed. 

Still  George,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  treasures,  experienced 
a  singular  embarrassment.  His  journey  paid  for,  there  remained 
bnt  ten  francs  in  his  pocket.  He  dared  not  ask  M.  Berteuil  for 
the  smallest  sum,  and  such  was  the  force  of  habit  that  he  still 
felt  as  if  he  possessed  only  the  modest  pittance  which  was  not  yet 
due.    At  last  he  risked  the  attempt. 

"Might  I,"  he  said,  blushing  deeply,  "without  being  indis- 
creet, beg  you  to  lend  me  for  the  present  the  money  I  require  in 
coming  to  a  city  like  Paris  V 

"  What !  my  dear  sir — ^my  cash  is  entirely  at  your  disposal. 
How  much  do  you  want  1  three — four — ten  thousand  francs  V 
"  My  dear  sir  !  a  thousand  francs  will  suffice." 
"Will  you  have  them  in  gold  or  notes  1"    And  the  banker 
rang. 

"Joseph — send  the  cashier  here." 
George  rose  to  take  leave. 

"  Slight  I  beg  you,"  said  M.  Berteuil,  escorting  him  to  the 
door,  "  to  continue  your  favors  to  my  house  V 

"  Certainly,  sir,  and  you  richly  deserve  it,"  replied  George, 
with  the  easy  air  which  the  certainty  of  possessing  twenty  thon- 
sand  francs  income  began  to  give  him. 

One  morning  George  was  asleep ;  he  was  awakened  by  M.  Ber- 
teuil himself,  who  entered  his  sleeping-room  unannounced. 

"  My  dear  sir,  here  are  two  hundred  shares  in  the   Rathania 
company  for  working  the  copper  mines-of  that  name  in  Algeria  ; 
here  are  two  hundred  otliers  of  the  jVIancanarez  company  for  the 
canalization  of  that  water-course,  the  labors  of  irrigation  and  the 
building  of  bridges  on  a  new  svstera.      The  investment  will  be 
made  this  morning  if  you  please.      The  Rathania  and  Mancan- 
arez  will  bring  from  one  hundred  and  t^venty  to  one  hundred  and 
forty  francs  premium  on  'Change  to-day." 
George  yawned  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 
"Agreed,  my  dear  friend — I  am  entirely  in  your  hands." 
M.  Berteuil  rose   and   took  his   hat.      Before   he  went  out. 


George  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  rich  man.     The  operation 
brought  him  in  48,400  francs. 

Meanwhile  Charles  and  ^Vlbert  had  learned  with  consternation 
the  success  of  their  story,  and  dared  not  contradict  it ;  they  had 
been  dismayed  on  learning  that  George's  departure  for  Paris  had 
been  attributed  by  everybody  to  difficulties  of  liquidation.  They 
feared  they  had  gone  too  far,  and  trembled  at  the  thought  that 
George  might  have  ended  by  persuading  himself  on  the  subject 
of  what,  at  first,  had  only  been  a  game  concerted  by  the  three 
friends.  But  they  began  to  breathe  again  when  one  fine  morning 
they  received  a  letter  from  George  announcing  his  speedy  return. 
Three  days  aftci-n-ards  they  entered  a  channing  house  in  the 
Rue  Ceres.      A  servant  in  real  livery  announced  them. 

"  Show  them  in,"  said  Greorge,  who  did  not  receive  everybody. 

On  seeing  the  splendor  of  the  place,  the  furniture  and  hang- 
ings, they  stared,  and  consternation  was  depicted  on  their  coun- 
tenances. 

"  We  had  hard  work  to  get  in,"  said  Charles. 

"  Yes,"  said  George,  "  I  am  besieged  by  soHcitors  and  pro- 
ject-mongers :  but  you,  my  dear  friends,  are  always  welcome. 
You  come  just  in  time  to  accompany  me  to  a  country  seat  I  think 
of  buying.  It  is  no  great  aff'air — a  hundred  thousand  francs.  I 
buy  it  for  my  wife." 

"  Your  wife  I"  cried  Albert. 

"  Yes — I  am  to  mairy  Madeleine.  Everything  is  arranged,  and 
the  wedding  is  to  take  place  there." 

"  It  is  a  good  ways  off,"  said  Charles, 

"  Six  miles.     I  will  drive  you  there  in  my  carriage." 

"  You  have  a  carriage !" 

"  And  two  dapple-gray  horses  I  brought  from  Paris.  I  have 
no  saddle-horse  yet — that  is  more  difficult  to  find." 

The  two  friends  spoke  together  in  a  low  tone  near  the  window 
— tears  were  in  their  eyes. 

"  My  dear  George,"  said  Charles,  "  you  know  that  your  cousin 
is  not  dead  yet." 

"  I  know  not  Tvhether  he  is  dead,"  replied  the  heir,  quietly, 
"  because  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  he  ever  Hved." 

"  You  know  that  this  inheritance  is  only  a  farce." 

"  I  believe  that  only  ourselves  are  satisfied  it  is  so." 

"  We  were  wrong — ^very  wrong,  to  indulge  in  a  joke  of  which 
we  now  bitterly  repent." 

"I  thank  you  heartily  for  it." 

"  We  ought  to  disavow  it,  and  we  are  going  publicly  to  declare 
ourselves  guilty." 

"Do  no  such  thing  !  Do  me  the  favor  to  allow  things  to  re- 
main just  as  they  are.  A  few  days  more  credit  yet — I  do  not 
wish  to  displace  my  funds." 

"  My  friend,  hear  us." 

"  Poor  cousin  Dubreuil !"  cried  George.  "  You  whom  I  have 
never  seen — you  who  perhaps  never  thought  of  me — I  wish  I 
knew  your  fate !  If  you  died  in  exile — I  will  raise  a  modest 
monument  above  yomr  ashes  :  if  you  still  hve,  O,  I  will  comfort 
your  old  age." 

This  burst  of  sensibility  satisfied  his  two  friends  that  Greorge 
had  lost  his  wits. 

"Let  us  lose  no  time,"  said  George.  "The  carriage  waits.  I 
will  tell  you  the  story  on  the  way,  and  how  I  reckon,  my  dear 
friends,  to  fulfil  my  promise.    I  have  not  forgotten  you." 

They  rode  to  the  country  seat — they  chatted  together,  and  the 
three  young  men  returned  delighted  with  each  other ;  Charles 
and  Albert,  in  particular,  enchanted  with  Grcorge's  delicacy  and 
kindness  of  heart. 

But  the  truth  always  comes  out  in  the  end.  Envious  people 
and  George's  enemies — and  he  had  them  since  he  had  become 
rich — were  on  the  watch ;  they  were  astonished  that  nothing 
came  from  Guadaloupe ;  and  men  of  good  sense  shook  their 
heads,  when  they  spoke  of  Greorge*  At  last,  the  edifice  so  rap- 
idly built,  and  which  rested  only  on  public  credulity,  crumbled 
with  terrific  rapidity. 

George  saw  that  the  tempest  had  burst  when  he  found  a  dozen 
letters  on  his  table;  they  were  nearly  all  couched  in  the  following 
terms  : 

"Mr.  B.  presents  his  urgent  corapliments  to  Mr.  George  M. ; 
having  a  pressing  call  for  money,  he  begs  he  will  be  kind  enough 
to  settle  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  account  he  has  the  honor 
to  send  him." 

George's  answers  were  the  same  to  every  one  : 

"  Jlr.  George  M.  thanks  E.  for  having  sent  hira  the  account 
he  asked  for  long  ago,  and  remits  him  the  amount." 

It  was  thus  that  George  owed  to  a  truly  singular  situation, 
something  more  than  fortune,  since  he  was  indebted  to  it  for  a 
chai'ming  young  wife,  coupled  with  a  dowrj'  which  the  father,  an 
honest  manufacturer,  added  to  the  fortune  of  his  son-in-law,  and 
a  true  friend,  a  friend  on  whom  he  could  henceforth  rely  in  pov- 
erty, should  that  ever  overtake  him. 

The  heir  in  spite  of  himself  was  for  more  than  a  week  the  sub- 
ject of  much  talk.  "He  has  been  fortunate,"  said  .one.  "For- 
tunate, if  you  like,"  said  another ;  "  for  my  part  I  say  he  is  a 
shrewd  fellow,  who  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  circumstances. 
Everj'body  could  not  have  managed  as  he  has  done." 

George  was  tempted  for  a  moment  to  take  credit  for  his  tact ; 
bat  a  little  reflection  showed  him  that  his  genius  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  and  he  quietly  took  his  place  in  society  as  a  man  of 
twenty  thousand  a  year. 


[Written  for  Gleason'e  Pictorial.] 
hOVE  ONE  AAOTHER. 


BY  JENKY  MABBH. 


Pride  often  miscalculates,  and  more  often  misconceives.  The 
proud  man  places  himself  at  a  distance  from  other  men ;  seen 
through  that  distance,  others,  perhaps,  appear  little  to  hira ;  but 
he  forgets  that  this  very  distance  causes  him  to  appear  equally 
little  to  others. 


Brothers,  sistere,  join  your  hands, 
Toil  together  o'er  the  sands, — 
Bind  jonr  bearte  in  friendship  sweet, 
Lot  the  union  bo  complete. 

Is  there  one  with  weary  heart, 
Longing  from  your  side  to  part? 
Weeping,  sighing  all  the  day, 
Planting  thorns  along  the  way? 

Cheer  him,  brothers,  let  there  be 
Tender  ties  'twixt  him  and  thee; 
Hope  and  peace  his  rest  will  find, 
If  like  God  ye  all  are  kind. 

Is  there  one  who  has  to  bear 
Poverty  and  all  its  care, 
VTith  a  brow  bent  low  with  ill? 
Love  and  aid  that  brother  Btill. 

Then  will  come  the  answered  prayer. 
And  the  angels'  faithful  care, 
Smiles  around  thee,  bliss  before  theo, 
And  a  Heaven  watching  o'er  thee! 
— 1  ^»^  »■ 

THE  UNAPPRECIATED  SKY. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  how  little  in  general  people  know  about 
the  sky.  It  is  the  part  in  creation  in  which  nature  has  done 
more  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  man  ;  more  for  the  sole  and  evident 
purpose  of  talking  to  him,  and  teaching  him,  than  in  any  other 
of  her  works ;  and  it  is  just  the  part  in  which  we  least  attend  to 
her.  There  are  not  many  of  her  other  works  in  which  some 
more  material  or  essential  purpose  than  the  mere  pleasing  of 
men,  is  not  answered  by  their  organization  ;  but  a  very  essential 
purpose  of  the  sky  might,  so  far  as  we  know,  be  answered,  if, 
once  in  three  days,  or  thereabouts,  a  great,  ugly,  black  rain- 
cloud  were  brought  up  over  the  blue,  and  everything  well  water- 
ed, and  so  all  left  blue  again  till  next  time,  with  perhaps  a  film 
of  morning  and  evening  mist  for  dew.  And,  instead  of  this, 
there  is  not  a  moment  of  any  day  of  our  lives,  when  nature  is 
not  producing  scene  after  scene,  picture  after  picture,  glory  after 
glory,  and  working  still  upon  such  exquisite  and  constant  princi- 
ples of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  that  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  is 
all  done  for  us,  and  done  for  our  perpetual  pleasure.  And  every 
man,  wherever  placed,  however  far  from  other  sources  of  interest 
and  beauty,  has  this  doing  for  him  constantly.  The  noblest  scenes 
of  the  earth  can  be  seen  and  known  by  but  few ;  it  is  not  intend- 
ed that  man  should  live  always  in  the  midst  of  them ;  he  injures 
them  by  his  presence,  he  ceases  to  feel  them,  if  he  be  always  with 
them ;  but  the  sky  is  for  all  j  bright  as  it  is,  it  is  not  "  too  bright 
nor  too  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food."  Sometimes  gentle, 
sometimes  capricious,  sometimes  awful ;  never  the  same  for  two 
moments  together  ;  almost  human  in  its  passions,  spiritual  in  its 
tenderness ;  almost  divine  its  infinity,  its  appeal  to  what  is 
mortal  in  us  is  as  distinct  as  its  ministry  of  chastisement  or  of 
blessing  to  what  is  mortal,  is  essential. 

And  yet  we  never  attend  to  it ;  we  never  make  it  a  subject  of 
thought,  but  as  it  has  to  do  with  our  animal  sensation  ;  we  look 
upon  all  by  which  it  speaks  to  ns  more  clearly  than  to  brutes,  up- 
on all  which  it  bears  witness  to  the  intention  of  the  Supreme,  that 
we  are  to  receive  more  from  the  covering  vault  than  the  light  and 
the  dew  which  we  share  with  the  weed  and  the  worm  :  only  as  a 
succession  of  meaningless  and  monotonous  accidents,  too  com- 
mon and  too  painful  to  be  worthy  of  a  moment  of  watchfulness 
or  a  glance  of  admiration. — John  Mushin. 


PUKCTUAIilTY. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  people  there  are  who  neglect 
punctuality.  Thousands  have  failed  in  life  from  this  catise  alone. 
It  is  not  only  a  serious  vice  in  itself,  but  it  is  the  fruitful  parent 
of  numerous  other  vices,  so  that  he  who  becomes  the  victim  of 
it,  gets  involved  in  toils  from  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
csc4ipe.  It  makes  the  merchant  wasteful  of  time ;  it  saps  the 
business  reputation  of  the  law^-er,  and  it  injures  the  prospects  of 
the  mechanic,  who  might  otlienvise  rise  to  fortune;  in  a  word, 
there  is  not  a  profession,  nor  a  station  in  life,  which  is  not  hable 
to  the  canker  of  the  destructive  habit. 

It  is  a  fact  not  always  remembered,  that  Napoleon's  great  victo- 
ries were  won  by  infusing  into  his  subordinates  the  necessity  of 
punctuality  to  the  minute.  It  was  his  plan  to  manceuvre  over 
large  spaces  of  country  so  as  to  render  the  enemy  uncertain  where 
he  was  about  to  strike  a  blow,  and  then  suddenly  to  concentrate 
his  forces  and  fall  with  irresistible  power  on  some  weak  point  of 
the  extended  lines  of  the  foe.  The  execution  of  this  system  de- 
manded that  each  division  of  the  army  should  arrive  at  the  speci- 
fied time  punctually;  for,  if  any  part  failed  to  come  up,  the  battle 
was  lost.  It  was  by  imitating  this  plan  tliat  the  allies  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  overthrowing  the  emperor.  The  whole  Waterloo  cam- 
paign turned  on  these  tacrics.  At  Mt.  St.  Jean,  Blucher  was 
punctual  while  Grouchy  was  not  ;  and  the  result  was  that  Napo- 
leon fill  and  'Wellington  triumphed. 

In  mercantile  atfairs,  punctuality  is  as  important  as  in  military. 
Many  arc  the  instances  in  which  the  neglect  to  renew  an  insurance 
punctually  has  led  to  serious  loss.  "With  sound  policy  do  thu 
banks  insist,  under  the  penalty  of  a  protest,  on  the  punctual 
payment  of  notes,  for  were  they  to  do  otherwise,  commercial  tran- 
sactions would  fall  into  inextricable  confusion.  Many  and  many 
a  time  has  the  failure  of  one  man  to  meet  his  obligations  brought 
on  the  niin  of  a  score  of  others,  just  as  the  toppling  down  in  a 
line  of  bricks,  of  the  master  brick,  causes  the  fall  of  all  the  rest. 
Thousands  remnm  poor  all  their  lives,  who,  if  they  were  more 
faithful  in  their  word,  would  secure  a  large  run  of  custom,  and  so 
make  their  fortunes.  Be  punctual,  if  you  would  succeed. — Phil- 
adelpkia  Ledger. 

SECRETS. 

"We  must  regard  eveiy  matter  as  an  entrusted  secret,  which  wo 
believe  the  person  concerned  would  wish  to  be  considered  as  such. 
Nay,  further  still,  we  must  consider  .ill  ciroumsranccs  as  secrets 
intrusted,  which  would  bring  scand.al  upon  another  if  told,  and 
which  it  is  not  our  certain  duty  to  discuss,  and  that  in  our 
own  persons  and  to  his  face.  The  divine  rule  of  doing  as  wo 
would  be  done  by,  is  never  better  put  to  the  test  than  in  matters 
of  good  and  evil  speaking.  We  m.iy  sophisticate  with  ourselves 
upon  the  manner  in  which  we  would  wish  to  be  treated,  under 
many  circumstances  ;  but  everybody  recoils  instiiictivelv  from 
the  thought  of  being  rpokcn  ill  of  in  fiis  absence. — Leigh  Html. 
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A  PAKIK>R  TIEW. 

The  engravinj^  be- 
low represents  the  in- 
terior of  an  apartment 
in  a  ma^nifircnt  man- 
Bion  np  town,  where 
ono  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  our  merchants 
has  surrounded  him- 
self and  family  with 
all  the  elegancies  and 
luxuries  to  which 
years  of  snccccsfiil  en- 
terprise entitle  him. 
The  sumptuoiisness 
imported  by  the  blend- 
ing; of  rich  colors  in 
the  upholstery  and  car- 
peting, is,  of  course, 
wanting  in  the  cngrav- 
'  ing,  but  the  graces  of 
form,which  are  of  more 
value  to  the  eye  of 
taste,  have  been  well 
rendered  by  our  artist. 
A  single  glance  at  the 
furniture  will  satisfy 
the  connoisseur  that  it 
is  the  production  of  a 
master  hand.  There 
is  nothing  obtrusive  in 
the  designs.  The  or- 
namentation is  not 
vulgarly  elaborate,  but 
each  single  article  is 
chaste  and  in  perfect 
keeping  with  t  h  o 
whole  ;  hence  the  gen- 
eral effect  is  pleasing. 
The  room  looks  like  a 
fitting  abode  of  a  man 
of  refinement — adraw- 
ing  room  where  a  lady 
of  elegant  manners 
and      educated     tas  tc 

might  appropriately  receive  her  guests.  The  etor/ere,  the  sofa,  the 
centre-table,  the  chairs,  the  ottoman,  the  flower-stand,  the  uphol- 
stery, and  in  fact  everything  in  the  apartment  seem  to  be  part  of 
a  graceful  plan.     How  much  more  beautiful  is  this  harmony  than 


JHE    CATHEDRAL   OF    COLOGNE,   IN   PKUSSLA.. 

the  gorgeous  incongruities,  overloaded  with  gilding  and  mean- 
ingless carving,  which  wc  sometimes  see  huddled  together  as  if  by 
llic  spirit  of  vulgarity,  in  some  gaudily  painted  room.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  a  true  and  classic  idea  of  the  beautiful  in  decora- 


tive art  is  beginning 
to  prevail  in  our  coun- 
try. Nor  is  it  alto- 
gether a  borrowed  idea. 
For  example,  the  fur- 
niture represented  in 
the  engraving,  al- 
though manufactured 
by  the  French  house 
of  Bembc  &  Kimbet, 
No.  5G  Walker  Street, 
New  York,  is  not  al- 
together French  in  de- 
sign. Mr.  Kimbcl  was 
for  several  years  prin- 
cipal designer  in  Mr. 
Bado  u  i  ne's  well 
known  furniture  es- 
tablishment in  Broad- 
way, and  his  unique 
styles  appear  to  bo 
American  modifica- 
tions of  those  now  in 
vogue  abroad.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  they  are 
certainly  very  fine, 
as  those  of  our  readers 
who  have  visited  the 
showrooms  of  the  firm 
in  Walker  Street  will 
readily  acknowledge. 
The  house  of  Bembo 
&  Ivimbel  is  a  very 
extensive  one.  They 
have  a  manufactory  at 
Mayence,  in  Franco, 
as  well  as  in  New 
York,  and  M.  Bcmbe, 
the  senior  partner,  has 
furnished  many  of  the 
noblest  palatial  resi- 
dences in  Western 
Europe.  The  branch 
of  the  concern  in  New 
York  has  therefore  the 
advantage  of  an  eminent  European  connection,  and  receives,  as 
they  appear  abroad,  all  the  new  models  and  designs,  in  furniture, 
that  may  be  introduced,  to  give  beauty  and  finish  to  the  parlor, 
the  drawincr-room,  and  the  chamber. 


[See  Letter,  page  295.] 
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CONTENTS  OF  OUR  NEXT  Nl):tIBER- 

"Th«  White  Cottage  and  the  Mausion."  a  story  by  Ker.  IIbmry  Bacoit. 

"Tho  Garilenor'a  Drcaiu,''  a  tulo  by  Alice  Caiuit. 

"  Notwi  of  Voroisn  Travel."  No.  23.  by  F.  GleasoX. 

"EldomJo."  No.  10.  by  TtiOMAB  BoLPiscn. 

"  Heaven  hath  ono  Angel  luort-,"'  lines  by  F.llk:*  Louise  Ciiandlbji. 

"My  Heart  kwpa  Watch,"  a  pooni  by  Evelina  M.  1'.  Besjamiit. 

"Meniorv."  stanzas  by  D.  Uahdt,  Jn. 

"  Queen 'Aone  and  her  Clock,"  verses  by  Johh  F.  Wzisoampkl,  Je. 


IRON  SHIPS. 

An  important  discussion  recently  took  place  before  the  British 
Scientific  Association,  relative  to  the  comparative  tnistworthiness 
of  compasses  on  board  iron  ships.  During  the  debate  it  was  ar- 
gued that  careful  examinations  made  by  Dr.  Scoresby  and  other 
scientific  men,  tend  to  show  that  tho  variations  of  compasses  are 
nearly  unavoidable  on  board  of  iron  vessels;  that  except  where 
azimuth,  or  mast-head  compasses  are  used,  there  is  no  safety 
whatsoever,  and  that  even  with  both  of  these,  observations  cannot 
be  taken  too  often,  or  too  much  care  exercised.  Facts  were  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  particularly  in  certain  latitudes  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  vessel  itself,  compasses  will  unavoidably 
vaiy ;  and  that  sometimes  out  of  many  on  board  an  iron  ship  no 
two  will  agree.  In  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  her  commander, 
Capt.  Leitch,  took  obsen'ations  of  the  sun  every  day  from  the 
time  he  left  Liverpool  until  the  day  preceding  the  disaster  off  Cape 
Race.  On  that  day  the  weather  was  foggy,  and  having  only  his 
compasses  to  trust  to  he  lost  the  right  direction,  and  notwith- 
standing all  his  experience  and  skill  as  a  navigator,  his  vessel  was 
wrecked. 

DoNATiow  TO  THE  BosToiT  ATHEN^fiUM. — The  latc  Hon. 
Samuel  Appleton  left  a  fund  of  3200,000,  which  the  executors  of 
his  will  were  directed  to  distribute  at  their  discretion,  for  scientific, 
literary,  religious  or  charitable  purposes.  The  executors  lately 
transferred  stocks  belonging  to  this  fund,  to  the  par  value  of 
S25,000  to  the  Boston  Athensum.  The  interest  of  the  donation 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books. 


FxKEST  Theateb  in  thb  "World. — Dion  Boiircicault,  in  a 
letter  to  New  Tork,  speaks  of  the  new  Boston  Theatre  as  beyond 
question  the  finest  theatre  in  the  world  as  far  as  the  auditorium 
is  concerned. 

New  York  Baxks. — Within  the  last  three  years,  the  banks 
of  New  Tork  city  have  doubled  in  number.  The  aggregate  at  the 
present  time  is  fifty-eight. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Tronbles  in  Kansas  are  occurring  from  New  England  set- 
tlers encroaching  unwittingly  on  the  claims  of  Missouri  settlers. 

....  The  complete  success  of  the  Boston  Theatre  is  no  longer 
a  problem,  the  establishment  is  already  very  profitable. 

....  Wo  have   had  a  remarkably   open  fall  and  a  beautiful 
Indian  summer  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

....  Mr.  Parker,  the  famous  caterer,  is  building  a   "  marble 
palace,"  for  business  purposes  in  School  St.     A  noble  structure. 
....  If  you  want  to  keep  up  your  health,  don't  keep  swallow- 
ing do^vn  medicine.    A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

....  Julia  Dean  was   bom  in  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Cincinnati. 

Miss  Martha  Parker,  of  Westmorehind,  N.  Y.,  recovered 

$2500  damages  against  a  fellow  who  had  slandered  her. 

. . .  The  fine  weather  and  mild  atmosphere  of  the  season  has 
made  tho  coal  dealers  "  shake  in  their  shoes." 

. . .  Tho  foundation  of  all  happiness,  temporal  and  eternal,  is 
reliance  on  the  goodness  of  God, 

The  British  revenue  for  the  quarter  ending  Oct.  10,  1854, 

ihowi  an  increase  compared  with  the  corresponding  one  of  1853. 

Our  English  files  contain  full  accounts  of  the  battle  of  the 

Alma,  in  which  the  allies  certainly  fought  splendidly. 

....  Miss  Julia  Dean's  engagement  in  this  city  has  been  high- 
ly successful,  though  to  us  she  lacks  refinement  and  study. 

Capt.  Coleman  of  the  Astor  House,  has  been  nominated 

candidate  to  the  Assembly  from  the  city  of  New  York. 

....  From  twenty-seven  trees   Luther  Hatch,  of  Marshfield, 
gathered  lately  one  hundred  ban*els  of  Baldwin  apples. 

... .  A  Rochester  paper  states  that  the  Rev.  Sliss  Antoinette 
L.  Brown  is  not  married. 

....  The  Life  Insurance  Companies  of  New  York  lose  to  the 
extent  of  S30,000  by  the  loss  of  life  in  the  sinking  of  the  Arctic. 
....  Rev.  T.  Whittemore,  of  Cambridge,  was  seized  with  par- 
alysis in  the  left  leg  lately,  while  preaching  at  Warren,  R.  I. 

....  G.  V.  Brooke,  the  celebrated  tragedian,  has  been  engaged 
to  play  in  Australia  at  £50  per  night. 


PREVENTION  OF  PAUPEIUSM. 

We  have  read  with  more  than  usual  interest  the  Nineteenth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  in 
this  city.  It  will  be  remembered  by  the  readers  of  the  Pictorial 
that  we  not  long  since  gave  a  list  of  the  principal  charitiible  insti- 
tutions in  Boston,  and  among  them  all,  we  know  of  none  in  which 
our  citizens  may  justly  feel  more  interest  than  the  one  above  re- 
ferred to.  According  to  this  document,  5093  females,  of  whom 
729  were  Americans  or  Protestants,  have  applied  for  employment, 
of  whom  3925  were  supplied,  1870  in  the  city,  and  2055  in  the 
countrv ;  of  males  6G8  applicants  for  employment,  of  whom  359 
were  supplied,  86  in  the  city  and  273  in  tho  coantry.  We  take 
tlio  following  items  from  the  report : 

"  Tho  causes  of  poverty  and  pauperism  still  continue  to  exist  in 
our  city,  and  to  work  out  their  legitimate  effects.  There  is  no 
disguising  the  fact  that,  for  tlie  past  year,  at  least  one  class  of  the 
applicants  for  aid  has  largely  increased  :  we  refer  to  the  families 
of  tlie  intemperate.  Whether  this  is  owing  to  an  increase  of  in- 
temperance, or  to  a  more  efficient  enforcement  of  the  law  against 
drunkenness,  we  leave  others  to  decide ;  but  the  fact  cannot  be 
denied,  that  intemperance  is  tlie  great  cause  of  so  many  families 
being  compelled  to  ask  for  public  and  private  charity. 

"  The  result  of  the  present  high  price  of  fuel,  and  all  necessary 
articles  of  living,  will  be  to  cause  many  who  do  not  generally  seek 
relief,  to  apply  for  some  little  aid ;  and  those  who  usually  ask  aid 
iu  the  winter  will  require  more  than  formerly.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  especially  desirable  that  the  funds  of  charitable 
societies  should  not  be  misapplied,  or  the  benevolent  be  imposed 
upon  by  artful  and  designing  street  beggars  and  strollers.  In 
this  matter  the  public  must  in  a  great  measure  protect  themselves 
by  refusing  to  give  to  all  unknown  applicants,  or  to  persons  with 
whose  circumstances  they  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted. 

"  During  the  past  year  a  block  of  '  model  houses,'  or  of  better 
tenements  for  the  poor,  has  been  built,  and  will  soon  be  occupied. 
The  subject  of  providing  a  *  Home  for  Aged  Men,'  and  a  '  Tem- 
porary Home  for  Destitute  Women,'  becomes  increasingly  im- 
portant. Penny  savings  banks  having  recently  been  established, 
we  should  endeavor  to  cause  all  persons  of  limited  means  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege,  by  depositing  the  Httle  surplus  they 
may  have,  when  earning  most  in  the  summer,  in  order  to  provide 
against  a  day  of  sickness  or  adversity." 

To  our  mind  there  is  no  enterprise  in  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic operation  in  our  limits  which  more  richly  deserves  encour- 
agement and  aid  than  this.  Let  the  rich  remember  it  in  their 
legacies. 

_ «   ^a— -> 

A  TOUCHING  INCIDENT. 

The  following  touching  incident  is  related  as  having  occurred 
at  the  last  commtncemcnt  of  Rochester  University  ;  "  One  mem- 
ber of  the  graduating  class,  Mr.  R.  C.  Fenn,  of  Rochester,  is  to- 
tally blind.  When  his  theme  was  announced.  President  Ander- 
son remarked  to  the  audience  that  Mr,  Fenn,  at  the  close  of  his 
junior  year,  while  performing  some  chemical  experiments  ift  pri- 
vate, lost  his  eye-sight  entirely,  from  the  effects  of  an  explosion ; 
but  that,  from  unflagging  energy,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  devoted 
brother  and  attached  classmates,  he  had  been  able  to  complete 
the  studies  of  the  course  with  honor  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to 
his  teachers.  He  was  then  led  forward  by  his  brother,  while  there 
was  scarcely  a  tearless  eye  in  all  that  vast  assemblage  of  near 
two  thousand  souls.  His  subject  was  *  The  Lost  Senses,'  tlie  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  demonstrate  the  proposition  that  bhndness  is 
preferable  to  deafness.  It  was  discussed  in  an  agreeable,  able  and 
earnest  manner,  after  which  Mr.  Fenn  retired  amid  tho  prolonged 
applause  of  the  audience." 


Post  Office  Revenue. — The  revenue  received  by  the  General 
Post  Office  Depaitracnt  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1854, 
was,  from  letter  postage,  $4,478,227  ;  newspaper  postage,  S6U,333. 
Total,  S5,OS4,560.  Last  year,  the  amounts  were,  for  letters, 
34,256,792,  and  for  newspapers,  S789,246.  Total,  S5,016,138. 
As  compared  with  last  year,  there  is  this  year  an  increase  in  the 
total  amount,  of  368,522.  The  excess  from  letters  this  year, 
over  last  year,  is  3216,435  ;  while  the  decrease  in  the  amount  re- 
ceived for  newspaper.'.,  is  3177,913. 


LIFE  inTHOrT  N0VRISH3IENT. 

In  ordinary  cases  human  life  may  be  preserved  from  six  to 
eight  days  only  without  food  or  nourishment.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, remarkable  cases  occur,  where  life  is  retained  for  a  much 
longer  period.  The  Medical  Essays,  a  medical  journal  of  reli- 
able character,  published  in  Edinburg,  mentions  the  case  of  a 
young  l.idy  who  was  thrown  into  such  violent  tetanus  or  rigidity 
of  the  muscles,  by  a  severe  mental  shock,  that  she  was  unable  to 
swallow  any  food  for  n  period  of  fifty-four  days.  A  still  more 
extraordinary  account  is  related,  but  upon  what  authority  wo 
know  not,  of  a  man  who  on  recovering  from  a  fever,  had  such  a 
dislike  to  food  of  all  kinds,  that  for  eighteen  years  he  never  swal- 
lowed anything  but  water.  The  board  bills  of  such  a  man  would 
not  amount  to  much. 


Mammoth  Vegetables.— One  of  the  California  papers 
dwells  i-apturously  upon  an  "  enormous  sweet  potato,"  recently 
shown  to  the  editor.  It  measured  longitudinally  two  feet  and 
three  inches,  latitudinally  seventeen  inches,  and  weighed  five 
pounds.  Another  brags  of  a  cantelope  melon  that  weighed  21  12 
pounds,  while  still  another  tries  to  excite  people  by  mentioning  a 
watermelon  that  weighed  52  1-2  pounds,  and  talks  magnificently 
of  "  Oregon  apples  "  at  Si  50  a-piecc. 


Marble  Qcarrt  in  Utah. — A  qaairy  of  beautiful  marble 
has  been  opened  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Mormon  capital  of 
Utah,  resembling  veiy  much  that  found  in  Berkshire  county  in 
Massachusetts. 


Gleasoh'b  Pictorial.— There  is  no  abatement  in  the  populiirity  of  this  ele- 
gant weekly.  A  decided  miproveinent  is  constantly  perceptible.  iM  Ut«rary 
charactt-r  being  Ctr  io  advance  of  chat  of  any  eimilar  publication  in  the  coun- 
try.— Ktyston*,  Hdrrisbur^,  Pa. 


Mail  Packets. — Out  of  110  steam  packets  now  employed  in 
conveying  mails,  54  are  built  of  wood  and  56  of  iron  ;  89  are 
propelled  by  paddle  wheels  and  21  by  screws. 


Coal. — If  we  may  believe  Professor  Hitchcock,  the  eminent 
geologist,  nature  has  made  extensive  deposits  of  coal  for  our 
country's  use.  He  estimates  the  area  of  the  coal  fields  in  the 
United  States,  at  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  square 
miles  !     Average  thickness,  fifty  feet. 


Deseeved  PnsisitMENT. — Daniel  Chandler,  of  Concord, 
N.  H.,  has  been  sentenced  to  the  State  Prison/or  life,  on  conviction 
of  having  altered  a  switch,  which  caused  a  train  of  cars  to  be 
thrown  from  the  track  of  the  Concord  Railroad. 

MARRIAGES.  _ 

In  this  city,  by  lEev.  Dr.  Caldicott,  Mr.  George  H.  Hayden  to  Miss  Eliza  J. 
Gleason,  both  of  South  Boston, 

By  Kev.  Mr.  BanLster,  Mr.  William  Campbell  to  Mias  Isabella  E.  Boyd. 

By  Kev.  Mr.  Scbwarz.  Mr.  Adam  Vert  to  K-unigunde  Bolhm. 

By  Kev.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  James  D.  Sanborn  to  Miss  ElizJibeth  A.  Weth«rell. 

By  Kev.  Mi'.  Streeter,  Mr.  Charlea  A.  Johneon  to  MisH  Susan  McG«e;  Mr. 
Peli^  S.  Sherman  to  Misa  Sosan  E.  Mallard. 

At  Cliarlestow-n,  by  Kev.  Dr.  Caldicott,  Mr.  AndrtTT  J.  Holbiook:  to  MuB 
Susan  S.  \Valker.  '  .  „.     ,  . 

At  Koxburj-,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington,  Mr.  H.  P.  Stodd«,  of  ILnghajn,  to 
Misa  laabella  Binney. 

At  Cambridge,  by  Kov.  Dr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Jcbk  Osbom  to  Miss  Hennatta  B. 
Haydun,  of  Boston.  , 

At  Salem,  by  Itcv.  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Merrit  Coot,  of  Danven,  to  Mm  Mana 
Goldthwait.     Alao,  Mr.  Austin  J.  U'ilkins  to  Miss  Maria  D.  Buiton. 

At  Nowburyport,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Pilie,  Mr.  Jamea  G.  Martin  to  Mrs.  Susan  M. 
Brown.  _  , 

At  Sutton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  J.  R.  Lawton,  Esq.,  of  Groat  Bamngton,  to 
Miss  Clara  R.  Dodge,  of  Sutton. 

At  Granby,  Conn.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Moses  H.  Leonard,  of  Easthamp- 
ton,  Maifs.,  to  iiiss  Harriet  E-  Dibble. 

At  Ogdeneburg,  N.  Y.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Peatcrs,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Hepburn  to  Mifil 
Abhio  Sanger,  of  Sherburne,  Mass. 

At  Mincrsville,  Pit.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kast,  Mr.  George  H.  Helfrich,  formerly  of 
Lehigh  county,  to  iliss  Margaret  Slautecbdck. 


DEATHS. 


Apples.— Mr.  James  Upton,  of  Greece,  N.  Y.,  an  extensive 
agriculturist,  has  shipped  twenty  thousand  ban-els  of  apples  to 
New  York  bj  canal  this  season. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Sarah  Emmons,  83;  Mr.  Charles  Munzig,  45;  Mrs.  Lydia 
II.,  wife  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Drew,  37;  Mra.  Annie  E.  B.  Coindroau,  34;  MisB  Ab^ail 
Tileston  Hall,  34;  Margaret  Murray,  27;  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann,  wife  of  Mr.  Theo- 
dore A.  Gore;  Mus  Augu-sta  S.  Owen  31. 

At  East  Boston,  Mrs.  Marv  Jane,   wife  of  Mr.  Robert  Calder,  20. 

At  Charlcstown,  Mrs.  Eliiibcth  G..  wife  of  Charles  Lawrence,  Esq.,  39;  Mr. 
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[TTrittcn  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
THIMv  OF  ME. 


BT    HAEEIET     L.     CASTLE. 


0  think  of  me  when  I  am  laid 

Williin  the  silent  grave, 
When  o'er  my  cold  and  pulseless  head 

The  gems  of  summer  wave. 

Think  on  me  when'the  morning  dawns, 
And  flowers  look  fresh  and  fair, 

When  zephyrs  from  the  spirit-land 
Are  breathing  tlirough  the  air. 

Think  on  me  when  the  noonday  son 

Shines  on  our  happy  home, 
Think  then  upon  the  silent  ono 

llTio  never  will  return. 

Think  on  me  when  the  dim  twilight 

Is  gathering  o'er  the  land, 
When  stars  all  beautifully  bright 

Come  Ixesh  from  Ood's  own  hand. 

Think  on  me  when  the  busy  world 

Is  hashed  in  gentle  sleep, 
When  silence  reigns  supreme  around, 

Then  think  on  me  and  weep. 

Weep  that  all  earthly  objects  &de, 

And  earth-bom  joys  decay; 
Weep  that  a  Toice  is  whispering  still, 

Thou  too  must  pass  away. 

<    -mm^    t 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

ELDORADO. 

No.  IS. 


BY     THOMA3     BDLFINOH. 


MADAME  GODIN'S  TOYAGE  DOWN  THE  AMAZON. 
0>'E  of  the  French  Commissioners,  M.  Godin,  had  taken  with 
him  on  his  scientific  errand  to  Peru,  his  wife,  a  lady  for  whom  we 
bespeak  the  kind  interest  of  our  readers,  for  her  name  deserves 
honorable  mention  among  the  early  navigators  of  the  Amazon. 
"  The  labors  of  the  Commission  occupied  several  years,  and  when 
in  the  year  1 742  those  labors  were  happily  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
M.  Godin  was  prevented  by  circumstances  relating  to  himself  in- 
dividually, from  accompanying  his  coUe^ues  in  their  return  to 
France.  Eas  detention  in  Peru  was  protracted  from  year  to  year, 
till  at  last  in  1749,  he  repaired  alone  to  the  island  of  Cayenne,  to 
prepare  everything  necessary  for  the  homeward  voyage  of  himself 
and  his  wife. 

From  Cayenne  ho  wrote  to  Paris,  to  the  minister  of  ma- 
rine, and  requested  that  his  government  would-  procure  for  him  the 
favorable  interposition  of  the  Court  of  Portugal,  to  supply  him 
with  tho  means  of  ascending  the  River  Amazon,  to  bring  away  his 
wife  from  Peru,  and  descend  the  stream  with  her,  to  the  island  of 
Cayenne.  Fifteen  years  had  rolled  by  since  their  arrival  in  the 
country,  when  at  last  Madame  Godin  saw  her  earnest  wish  to  return 
home  likely  to  be  gratified.  All  that  time  she  had  lived  apart 
from  her  husband,  she  in  Peru,  he  in  the  French  colony  of  Ca- 
yenne. At  last  M.  Godin  had  the  pleasure  to  see  the  anival  of  a 
*  galliot  (a  small  vessel  having  from  sixteen  to  twenty  oars  on  a 
side,  and  well  adapted  for  rapid  progress),  which  had  been  fitted 
out  by  the  order  of  the  ICing  of  Portugal  and  despatched  to 
Cayenne  for  the  purpose  of  taking  him  on  his  long-wished-for 
journey.  He  immediately  embarked,  but  before  he  could  reach 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  river  he  was  attacked  by  so  severe  an 
illness  that  he  saw  himself  compelled  to  stop  at  Oyapoc,  a  station 
between  Cayenne  and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  there  to  remain, 
and  to  send  one  Tristan,  whom  he  thought  his  friend,  in  lieu  of 
himself,  up  the  river  to  seek  Madame  Godin  and  escort  her  to  lilm. 
He  entrusted  to  hira  also,  besides  the  needful  money,  various  ar- 
ticles of  merchandise  to  dispose  of  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
instructions  which  he  gave  him  were  as  follows  ; 

The  galliot  had  orders  to  convey  him  to  Loreto,  about  half-way 
up  the  Amazon  river,  the  first  Spanish  settlement.  From  there 
he  was  to  go  to  Lagima,  another  Spanish  town  about  twelve  miles 
further  up,  and  to  give  Mr.  Godin's  letter  addressed  to  his  wife,  in 
charge  to  a  certain  ecclesiastic  (dergjTnan)  of  that  place,  to  be 
fon\'ardcd  to  the  place  of  her  residence.  He  himself  was  to  wait 
at  Laguna  the  arrival  of  Madame  Godin. 

The  galliot  sailed  and  arrived  safe  at  Loreto.  But  the 
faithless  Tristan,  instead  of  going  himself  to  Laguna,  or  send- 
ing the  letter  there,  contented  himself  with  delivering  the  packet 
to  a  Spanish  Jesuit  who  was  going  to  quite  another  region,  on 
some  occasional  purpose.  Tristan  himself,  in  the  meanwhile, 
went  round  among  the  Portuguese  settlements  to  sell  his  com- 
modities. The  result  was  that  JI.  Godin's  letter,  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  failed  to  reach  the  place  of  its  destination. 

Meanwhile,  by  what  means  we  know  not,  a  blind  rumor  of  tho 
purpose  and  object  of  the  l*ortugncse  vessel  lying  at  Loreto 
reached  Peru,  and  came  at  lust,  but  without  any  distinctness 
to  the  ears  of  Madame  Godin.  She  learned  through  this  ru- 
mor that  a  letter  from  her  husband  was  on  the  way  to  her, 
hut  all  her  efforts  to  get  possession  of  it  were  fruitless.  At  last 
she  resolved  to  send  a  faithful  negro  servant  in  company  with  an 
Indian  to  the  Amazon  to  procure,  if  possible,  more  certain  tidings. 
Tliis  faitliful  servant  made  his  way  boldly  through  all  hindrances 
and  difficulties  which  beset  Iiis  journey,  reached  Loreto,  talked 
■with  Tristan,  and  brought  back  intelligence  that  he  with  the  Por- 
tuguese vessel  and  all  its  equipments  were  for  her  accommodation 
and  waited  her  orders. 


Now  then  Madame  Godin  determined  to  undertake  this  most 
perilous  and  difficult  journey.  She  was  stapng  at  the  time  at 
Eiobamba,  about  one  hundi-ed  and  twenty  miles  south  of  Quito, 
where  she  had  a  house  of  her  ovm  with  garden  and  grounds. 
These,  -n-ith  all  other  things  that  she  could  not  take  with  her,  she 
sold  on  the  best  terms  she  could.  Her  father,  M.  Grandmaison, 
and  her  two  brothers,  who  had  been  living  vrith.  her  in  Peru,  were 
ready  to  accompany  her.  The  former  set  out  beforehand,  to  a 
place  the  other  side  of  the  Cordilleras  to  make  arrangements  for 
his  daughter's  journey  on  her  way  to  tho  ship. 

Madame  Godin  received  about  this  time,  a  visit  from  a  certain 
Mr.  R.  who  gave  himself  out  for  a  French  physician,  and  asked 
permission  to  accompany  her.  He  promised  moreover,  to  watch 
over  her  health,  and  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  lighten  the  fatigues 
and  discomforts  of  the  arduous  journey.  She  replied  that  she  had 
no  authority  over  the  vessel  which  was  to  cany  her,  and  therefore 
could  not  answer  for  it  that  he  could  have  a  place  in  it.  Mr.  R. 
thereupon  applied  to  the  brothers  of  Madame  Godin,  and  they 
thinking  it  very  desirable  that  she  should  have  a  physician 
■n-ith  her,  persuaded  their  sister  to  consent  to  take  him  in  her 
company. 

So  then  she  started  from  Riobamba  which  had  been  her  home  till 
this  time,  the  first  of  October,  1749,  in  company  of  the  above- 
named  persons,  her  black  man  and  three  Indian  women.  Thirty 
Indians,  to  carry  her  baggage,  completed  her  company.  0,  had 
the  luckless  lady  known  what  calamities,  sufferings  and  disap- 
pointments awaited  her,  she  would  have  trembled  at  the  prospect 
and  doubted  of  the  possibility  of  living  through  it  all,  and  reach- 
ing the  wislied-for  goal  of  her  journey. 

The  party  went  first  across  the  mountains  to  Canelos,  an  Indi- 
an village,  where  they  thought  to  embark  on  a  little  stream  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Amazon.  The  way  thither  was  so  wild 
and  unbroken  that  it  was  not  even  passable  for  mides  and  must  be 
travelled  entirely  on  foot. 

M.  Grandmaison,  who  had  set  out  a  whole  month  eai-lier,  had 
stopped  at  Canelos  no  longer  than  was  necessary  to  make  needful 
preparations  for  his  daughter  and  her  attendants.  Then  he  had 
immediately  pushed  on  toward  the  vessel,  to  still  keep  in  advance, 
and  arrange  matters  for  her  convenience  at  the  next  station  to 
which  she  would  arrive.  Hardly  had  he  left  Canelos,  when  the 
small  pox,  a  disease  which  in  those  regions  is  particularly  fatal, 
broke  out,  and  in  one  week  swept  oflf  one  half  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  so  alarmed  the  rest  that  they  deserted  the  place  and  plunged 
into  the  wilderness.  Consequently  when  Madame  Godin  reached 
the  place,  with  her  party,  she  found  to  her  dismay  only  two  Indi- 
ans remaining,  whom  the  fury  of  the  plegue  had  spared,  and, 
moreover,  not  the  slightest  preparation  either  for  her  reception  or 
her  furtherance  on  her  journey.  This  was  the  first  considerable  mis- 
hap which  befell  her,  and  which  might  have  sen'ed  to  forewarn  her 
of  the  greater  sufferings  which  she  was  to  encounter. 

A  second  followed  shortly  after.  The  thirty  Indians  who 
thus  far  had  carried  the  baggage,  and  had  received  their  pay 
in  advance,  suddenly  absconded,  whether  it  were  from  fear  of  the 
epidemic,  or  that  they  fancied,  having  never  seen  a  vessel,  except 
at  a  distance,  that  they  were  to  be  compelled  to  go  on  board  one, 
and  be  earned  away.  There  stood  then  the  deserted  and  disap- 
pointed company,  overwhelmed,  and  knowing  not  what  course  to 
take  or  how  to  help  themselves.  The  safest  course  would  have 
been,  to  leave  all  their  baggage  to  its  fate,  and  return  back  the 
way  they  came.  But  the  longing  of  Madame  Godin  for  her  be- 
loved husband,  from  whom  she  had  now  been  separated  so  many 
years,  gave  her  courage  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the  hindrances  which 
lay  in  her  way,  and  even  to  attempt  impossibilities. 

She  set  herself  therefore  to  persuade  the  two  Indians  above  men- 
tioned to  construct  a  boat,  and  by  means  of  it  to  take  her  and  her 
company  to  Andoas,  another  place,  about  twelve  days'  journey 
distant.  They  willingly  complied,  receiving  their  pay  in  advance. 
The  boat  was  got  ready,  and  all  the  party  embarked  in  it,  under 
the  management  of  the  two  Indians. 

After  they  had  run  safely  two  days'  journey  do'wn  the  stream, 
they  drew  up  to  the  bank  to  pass  the  night  on  shore.  Here  the 
treacherous  Indians  took  the  opportunity,  while  the  weary  compa- 
ny slept,  to  run  away,  and  when  the  travellers  awoke  next  morn- 
in^^,  they  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  This  was  a  new  and  unfore- 
seen calamity  by  which  their  future  progress  was  rendered  greatly 
more  hazardous. 

"Without  a  knowledge  of  the  stream  or  the  country,  and  with- 
out a  guide,  they  again  got  on  board  their  boat  and  pushed  on. 
The  fir*t  day  went  by  without  any  misadventure.  The  second 
they  came  up  with  a  boat  which  lay  near  the  shore,  alongside  of 
an  Indian  hut,  built  of  branches  of  trees.  They  found  there  an 
Indian,  just  recovered  from  tho  sickness,  and  prevailed  on  him,  by 
presents,  to  embark  ■with  them  to  take  the  helm.  But  fate  envied 
them  this  relief,  for  the  next  day  Mr.  R.'s  hat  fell  into  the  water, 
and  the  Indian  in  endeavoring  to  recover  it,  fell  overboard  and 
was  drowned,  not  having  strength  to  swim  to  the  shore. 

Now  was  the  vessel  again  without  a  pilot,  and  steered  by  per- 
sons not  one  of  whom  had  the  least  knowledge  of  the  course. 
Ere  long  the  vessel  sprung  a  leak,  and  the  unhappy  company 
found  themselves  compelled  to  land,  and  build  a  hut  to  shelter 
them. 

They  were  yet  five  or  six  days'  jouraey  from  Andoas,  the  near- 
est place  of  destination.  Mr.  R.  offered  for  himself  and  another 
Frenchman,  liis  companion,  to  go  thither,  and  make  arrangements, 
that  witiiiu  fourteen  days  a  boat  from  there  should  arrive  and  briug 
them  off.  His  proposal  was  approved  of.  Madame  Godin  gave 
him  her  faithful  black  man  to  accompany  him.  He  himself  took 
good  care  that  nothing  of  his  property  should  be  left  behind. 

Fourteen  days  were  now  elapsed,  but  in  vain  the^  tired  their 
eyes  to  catch  sight  of  the  bark  which  Mr.  R.  had  promised  to  send 


to  their  relief.  They  waited  twelve  days  longer,  but  in  vain ! 
Their  situation  grew  more  painful  every  day. 

At  last,  when  all  hope  in  this  quarter  was  lost,  they  hewed  trees 
and  fastened  them  together  as  weU  as  they  could,  and  made  in 
this  way  a  raft.  When  they  had  finished  it,  they  put  on  their  bag- 
gage and  seated  themselves  upon  it,  and  suffered  it  to  float  do'mi 
the  stream.  But  even  this  frail  bark  required  a  steersman  ac- 
quainted with  navigation,  but  they  had  none  such.  In  no  long 
time,  it  struck  against  a  sunken  log,  and  broke  to  pieces.  The 
people  and  their  baggage  were  cast  into  the  river.  Great  however 
as  was  the  danger,  no  one  was  lost.  Madame  Godin  sunk  twice 
to  the  bottom  but  was  both  times  rescued  by  her  brothers. 

Wet  through  and  through,  exhausted  and  half  dead  with  fright, 
they.at  last  all  gained  the  shore.  But  only  imagine  their  lamenta- 
ble, almost  desperate  condition  1  All  their  supplies  lost ;  to  make 
another  raft  impossible ;  even  their  stock  of  provisions  gone ! 
And  where  were  they  when  all  these  difficulties  ovenvhelmed  them  ? 
In  a  horrid  wilderness,  so  thick  grown  up  with  trees  and  bushes 
that  one  could  make  a  passage  through  it  no  other  way  than 
by  axe  and  knife ;  inhabited  only  by  fiercest  tigers  and  by  the 
most  formidable  of  serpents,  the  rattlesnake.  Moreover,  without 
tools,  without  weapons  1      Who   does  not  shudder  at  such   a 

picture  1 

i  ^■^  k  ■   ■ 

[Gathered  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

DALLY  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST, 

BY  ben:   PEROT  POOBB.  ^ 


[Tho  following  dally  record  of  past  events  -will  he  continued  fix)m  week  to  week ; 
exhibiting  a  schedule  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  past; 
with  such  date  and  data  as  ■wiil  interest  and  instruct.] 

NOTEBIBER  FIFTH. 

1605. — "  Gunpowder  Plot"  of  Guy  Fawkes  discovered. 
168S. — Prince  of  Orange  landed,  to  assume  the  English  cro'wn. 
1773. — Kelly,  a  royalist,  burned  in  effigy  at  New  York. 
1813. — Dr.  Franklin's  son,  William,   a  tory  refugee,  died  in 
England,  aged  82. 

1839. — ^English  fleet  destroyed  the  Chinese  war  junks. 

NOVEMBER   SIXTH. 

1653. — ^First  popular  assembly  met  at  New  Amsterdam,  N.  T. 

1806. — ■Bemadotte  conquered  the  Prussian  army  at  Lubec. 

1838. — ^Battle  between  insurgents  and  royalists  at  Oldetown, 
Canada. 

1844. — Insurrection  against  Santa  Anna,  in  Mexico. 

1850. — Gen.  Pierce  chosen  president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Convention. 

NOVEMBER   SEVENTH. 

1776. — ^English  transport  "Mellish"  captured  by  the  "Alfred," 
Capt.  Jones. 

1805. — Marshal  Ney  captured  Inspruck  from  the  Prussians, 
1848. — Lieut.  Edwards  defeats  the  Sikhs,  near  Mouitan. 

KOVEMBER   EIGHTH. 

1674. — John  Milton,  the  immortal  blind  poet,  died  at  London. 
1848. — Blum  shot  as  a  traitor,  at  Vienna. 
1849. — Mr.  Rives  presented  his  credentials  to  President  Louis 
Napoleon. 

NOVEMBER   NINTH. 

1630. — Mass.  General  Court  met  at  the  house  of  Governor 
Winthrop,  Boston. 

1799, — Napoleon  dissolved  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred — 18th 
Brumaire. 

1806. — Calcutta  greatly  injured  by  a  fire. 

1813, — ^Napoleon  reached  Paris,  defeated  and  virtually  de- 
throned. 

1841. — Albert  Edward,  heir  to  the  British  throne,  bom. 

NOVEMBER   TENTH. 

1778. — Cherry  Yalley  ravaged  by  the  tories  and  Indiana. 
1779, — John  Hewes,  signer  of  the  Declaration  from  North  Caro- 
lina, died,  aged  50. 

1793, — Madame  Roland,  French  patriot,  guillotined,  aged  39. 
1808. — Burgos  captured  from  the  Spaniards  by  Soult. 
1832. — Spurzheim,  phrenological  philosopher,  died. 
1843.— Col.  Trumbull,  painter  of  the  revolution,  died,  aged  87. 

NOVE3IBER  ELEVENTH. 

1 805.— Battle  of  Dirstein,  Russia,  won  by  the  retreating  Frencli. 
1813. — Wellington  defeated  the  French  at  Neville,  Spain. 
1820.— Commodore  Hugh  P.  Campbell  died  at  Washington. 
1829.— Trinity  Church,  Boston,  consecrated. 
1847.. — Gen.  Dufour  besieged  Fribourg,  Switzerland. 

1V03IAN. 

As  the  dove  will  clap  its  wings  to  its  side,  and  cover  and  con- 
ceal the  aiTOw  that  is  preying  on  its  vitals,  so  it  is  the  nature  of 
woman  to  hide  from  the  world  the  pangs  of  wounded  affection. 
With  her  the  desire  of  the  heart  has  failed.  The  great  charm  of 
existence  is  at  an  end.  She  neglects  all  the  cheerful  exercises 
that  gladden  the  spirits,  quicken  the  pulse,  and  send  the  tide  of 
life  in  healthful  currents  through  tlie  veins.  Her  rest  is  broken  ; 
the  sweet  refreshment  of  sleep  is  poisoned  by  melancholy  dreams, 
"dry  sorrow  drinks  her  blood,"  until  her  feeble  frame  sinks  under 
the  last  external  assailant.  Look  for  her  after  a  little  while,  and 
you  lind  friendship  weeping  over  her  untimely  grave,  and  wonder- 
ing that  one  who  but  lately  glowed  witix  all  the  radiance  of  health 
and  beauty,  should  now  be  brought  do\ni  to  "  darkness  and  the 
worm."  Vou  will  be  told  of  some  wintery  chill,  some  slight  in- 
disposition that  laid  her  low,  but  no  one  knows  the  mental  malady 
that  previously  sapped  her  strength,  and  made  her  so  easy  a  prey 
to  the  spoiler. —  Wasfuufjton  Irving. 


Self-sufficiency  and  self-satisfaction  are  but  other  words  for  hap- 
piness ;  and  these  are  never  to  be  had,  but  by  learning  to  entertain 
ourselves  well  with  our  own  thoughts. — Cliarron. 


GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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EDITORIAL  MELAKGK 

There  were  living  last  April,  oa  a  street  a  mile  in  length,  along 
the  borders  of  the  to^vns  of  ^Vare  and  Palmer,  six  families,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  persons,  of  whom  twenty  were  over  fifty  years  of 
a"-e,  sixteen  were  over  sixty,  eleven  were  over  seventy,  tive  were 

over  eighty,  and  three  had  passed  tho  age  of  ninety  years. It 

is  said  that  a  pendulum,  to  vibrate  once  an  hour,  must  be  eighty- 
five  miles  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  earth. It  is  stated 

that  there  is  a  woodsawyer  in  this  city,  whoso  interest  income  is 
eight  hundred  dollars  per  year,  and  that  his  occupation  yields 

him  an  income  of  four  dollars  a  day. Gross  inhumanity — 

compelling  an  actor,  who  hiis  just  died  a  "  violent  death,"  to  appear 
before  the  audience  two  minutes  later,  and  return  thanks  for  wit- 
nessing his  death  struggles. William  Richards,  one  of  the  Mor- 
mon saints,  lately  deceased  in  Utah,  leaves  twenty  widows Tho 

waters  of  the  Upper  Sacramento  are  teeming  with  the  finest  sal- 
mon, which  ai-e  caught  and  carried  to  San  Francisco,  where  they 
are  sold  at  three  cents  per  pound.     So  plenty  are  they  that  many 

spoil  and  arc  thrown  away. Tho  shipments  in  the  coal  trade 

of  Maryland  in  one  week  lately  reached  thirteen  thousand  tons. 

Canal  navigation  has   been  resumed. Mrs.  Alexina  Fisher 

Baker  and  her  husband  are  performing  a  theatrical  engagement  in 
New  York.  Mrs.  Fisher  obtiiined  her  fortune  and  her  husband 
in  Califomia.  On  the  occasion  of  a  benefit  in  San  Franeiseo,  a 
SI  600  bracelet  was  thro\vn  to  her  in  a  bouquet  at  the  conclusion 

of  an  act. The  Califomia  Farmer  mentions  several  gardens 

that  are  paying  their  owners  S2000  a  month. A  pair  of  boots 

manufactured  for  Jim  Porter,  the  Kentucky  giant,  have  been  on 
exhibition  in  the  Mechanics'  Fau',  at  Louisville.  They  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  being  among  those  "  seven  league  "  fel- 
lows you  read  about. Thanksgiving  is  appointed  for  Novem- 
ber 30,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana. In  Winchester,  Va., 

Mr.  John  Wysong  infonns  the  citizens  that  he  has  associated  with 
him  in  the  mercantile  business,  his  daughter  Virginia,  and  that 
hereafter  business  will  be  conducted  under  the  style  and  firm  of 
J.  Wysong  &.  Daughter. Theodore  Fay,  United  States  min- 
ister in  Switzerland,  has  asked  leave  to  visit  New  York  in  the  en- 
suing spring.     He  has  been  abroad  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  nearly 

twenty  years. A  Washington  con-espondent  wiites  that  the 

post-master  general  has  been  for  some  time  past  engaged  in  tho 
work  of  arranging  a  system  of  post-office  distiibution  for  the  whole 
country.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no  system  in  the  matter,  and 
in  some  instances  as  many  as  four  diffei'ont  modes  of  distribution 

have  been  made  with  a  single  mail,  from  the  same  point. The 

Bangor,  Me.,Whig  learns  that  Thomas  Drew,  Esq.,  lately  deceased, 
has  left,  by  his  will,  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the 

establishment  of  a  farm  school  for  boys. How  keen  often  is 

tho  wit  of  the  Bible,  as  where  in  Proverbs,  it  is  said,  "  The  lips 

of  a  fool  swallow  up  himself." Nine  months  ago  fifty-two  per 

centum  of  the  letters  sent  in  the  U.  S.  mails,  were  at  that  time 
prepaid.     A  recent  investigation  shows  that  now  quite  sixty  per 

centum  of  the  letters  so  sontare  prepaid. William  S.  Maekie's 

jewelry  store  in  Reynold's  Arcade,  Rochester,  was  robbed  recently 
of  property  to  the  value  of  three  thousand  dollars.     The  burglars 

entered  the  store  through  the  cellar  door. Robert  Schuyler,  of 

"  over-issue  "  notoriety,  is  said  to  be  flourishing  in  Paris.  ■ In 

reference  to  the  moon,  Professor  Phillips  remarked,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  at  Liverpool,  "At  one  time,  he  be- 
lieved that  there  was  no  trace  of  water  to  be  seen ;  but  he  con- 
fessed that  more  recent  observations,  particularly  those  made  with 
Ijord  Eosse's  telescope,  shook  his  belief  in  that  opinion  very 
much." The  wife  of  Judge  Fishback,  of  Cincinnati,  was  in- 
jured by  an  explosion  of  camphene  gas,  from   the  effeets   of 

which  she  died. A  national  anthem  has  just  been  adopted  by 

the  Mexican  government.  It  bears  the  title  of  "  Dies  y  Libertad." 
Numerous  compositions  for  the  purpose  were  prepared  by  invita- 
tion of  the  government,  and  the  committee  appointed  selected  the 

one  referred  to. Tho  Ohio  and  Indiana  Railroad  is  finished 

to  the  State  line  of  Indiana.  There  is  now  a  continuous  railroad 
from  Pittsburg  to  that  point,  spanning  the  great  State  of  Ohio. 
Three  miles  and  a  half  of  iron  remain  to  be  laid  to  connect  Pitts- 
burg with  Fort  Wayne.     The  rest  of  tho  road  will  soon  be  opened. 


tUansibf  ©atljeving©. 


PROMOTIOIVS  m  THE  AKMY. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  the 
promotion  of  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  army,  and  the  War 
Department  has  just  issued  an  order,  dated  4th  ult.,  directing 
how  the  selections  from  the  ranks  shall  be  made.  One  fourth  of 
the  vacancies  occurring  annually  are  to  be  filled  from  the  non- 
commissioned gi'ades.  The  regulations  provide  for  promotions 
as  a  reward  for  meritorious  services  ;  but  in  time  of  peace,  oppor- 
tunities to  render  such  services  are  rare,  and  the  qualifications  re- 
quired of  candidates  are  such,  that  few  in  the  ranks  can  hope  for 
the  desired  elevation.  Each  candidate  must  bo  physically  sound, 
and  of  good  moral  habits,  and  likewise  pass  muster  before  a  board 
of  officers,  in  arithmetic,  geometiy,  geography,  astronomy,  his- 
tory, the  constitution  and  government  of  our  country,  and  tho 
general  principles  which  regulate  intcraal  intercourse. 


Good  Example. — A  good  example  for  all  places  to  follow 
was  set  in  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  at  tho  recent  election.  While 
the  poUs  were  open,  all  the  groceries,  where  liquor  was  sold, 
were  closed,  the  mayor  having  made  a  special  recommendation  to 
that  effect,  on  the-  ground  that  groggeries  and  the  ballot  boxes 
were  not  good  friends. 


Sanlis  of  ©oli. 


A  shark  ten  feet  long  went  ashore  at  Newburyport  on  the  7th 
ult.,  and  attracted  much  admiration  from  the  natives. 

Groton,  Massachusetts,  has  upwards  of  thirty-eight  miles  of 
railroad — tlie  centre  of  tho  town  being  completely, surrounded  by 
iron  rails.  Five  depots  arc  established  in  various  parts  of  tho 
town. 

The  fall  emigration  to  Texas  has  commenced  with  great  force. 
Every  steamship  carries  thither  a  number  of  persons  who  intend 
to  settle,  and  many  arc  wending  their  way  by  land. 

Tho  Mormons  contemplate  forming  a  settlement  in  Kansas  ter- 
ritory, about  one  hundred  miles  fi'om  the  to\\'n  of  Kansas,  The 
object  is  to  furnish  a  stopping-place  for  Mormon  emigrants,  where 
they  may  rest  before  proceedmg  to  Salt  Lake  city. 

It  is  a  very  unhealthy  practice  to  paper  the  walls  of  rooms  over 
the  old  paper,  leaving  one  thickness  of  paste  after  another  to  fer- 
ment ^\'ith  the  decaying  paper.  The  walls  should  always  bo 
scraped  before  new  paper  is  pasted  on  them. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  San  Francisco  reported  lately  in 
favor  of  paying  ten  thousand  dollars  to  a  Mrs.  Grecnhow,  as  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  who  was  killed  by  falling 
from  one  of  the  bad  sidewalks  of  the  city. 

An  excellent  cement  for  seams  in  the  roofs  of  houses,  or  for 
any  similar  defects,  may  be  made  with  white  lead,  di*y  white  sand, 
and  as  much  oil  as  will  render  it  of  tho  consistency  of  putty  ;  it 
becomes  as  hard  as  any  stone  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  St.  Louis  Democrat,  in  view  of  tho  large  emigration  from 
tho  Northern  States,  thinks  that  on  a  low  calculation,  there  will  be 
one  hundred  thousand  people  in  Kansas  in  one  year  from  this 
time,  which  will  entitle  the  territory  to  admission  as  a  State. 

An  Augusta  paper  states  that  about  five  millions  of  dollars  are 
spent  on  the  Kennebec  river  this  season,  in  tho  building  of  mer- 
chant ships.  There  are,  it  also  says,  all  of  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  lumber  cut  and  mjihufactured  on  the  Kennebec  this 
year. 

Tho  trustees  of  Union  College  have  resolved  to  confer  no  hon- 
orary degrees  higher  than  "  Master  of  Arts,"  for  the  next  three 
years.  The  object  is  to  open  tho  way  for  the  adoption  of  some 
imitgd  plan  of  action  among  our  colleges  with  regard  to  tho  be- 
stowal of  college  degrees. 

One  of  the  Quebec  papers  thus  coolly  announces  that  it  has 
been  prosecuted  for  libel :  "  The  attorneys  for  Miss  Furguson 
have  sent  us  intimation  to  the  effect  that  tho  lady  would  be 
obliged  to  us  for  the  sum  of  ^500,  the  amount  of  damage  which 
she  alleges  her  character  has  sustained  at  our  hands.  Not  a 
doubt  of  it." 

The  eminent  Dr.  Rush  says  that  the  exercise  of  the  organs  of 
tho  breast  by  singing,  contributes  to  defend  them  from  those  dis- 
eases to  which  the  climate  and  other  causes  expose  them.  The 
Germans  are  seldom  afilicted  with  consumption — a  fact  attributed, 
in  pai-t,  to  the  strength  which  their  lungs  acquire  by  exercising 
them  frequently  in  vocal  music. 

A  despatch  received  at  Monti-eal,  October  20,  from  Dr.  Rae, 
dated  York  Factory,  August  4,  1854,  has  been  received  by  Sir 
George  Samson,  Governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Ten-itory,  nan-a- 
ting  tho  discovery  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  most  of  his  com- 
pany. They  were  found  dead,  from  starvation,  at  a  place  to  the 
northwest  of  Box  River.  They  are  supposed  to  have  died  in  the 
spring  of  1850. 


The  CtTNAED  Steamers. — A  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Transcript  says  tho  Cunard  steamers  nzn  at  half  speed  only  when 
a  fog  prevails.  These  steamers  go  sometimes  only  five  knots  an 
hour  when  off  the  coast  in  a  fog. 


loxtxQxi  JJtems. 

The  Swedish  Royal  Medalist  and  Mint  Engraver  is  a  lady. 
London  shopkeepers   are  moving  earnestly  in  tho  matter  of 
closing  shops  at  an  early  hour  of  the  evening. 

There  are  in  Great  Britain  1884  persons  engaged  as  authors, 
editors  or  writers — 1738  males  and  105  females. 

The  first  stone  of  the  monument  to  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell  was 
laid  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Glasnevin  Cemetery.  There  was  no 
pubhc  display  on  the  occasion. 

A  French  gardener  is  said  to  have  discovered  that  by  painting 
his  hot  houses  with  coal-tar,  the  refuse  of  the  gas-house,  all  the 
insects  so  destructive  to  plants  and  fruits,  are  destroyed. 

A  Parisian  writer  states  that  in  a  new  opera  which  is  soon  to 
be  forthcoming  in  tho  gay  capital  of  France,  a  curious  and  delight- 
ful effect  is  to  be  produced  by  the  introduction  of  "  frog  music." 

On  the  line  of  railroad  now  building  from  Konigsburg  to  the 
lake  of  Constance,  over  the  Alps,  there  are  thirteen  tunnels  and 
twenty-five  viaducts ;  13,000  laborex's  are  continually  employed 
upon  it. 

Rachel,  tho  great  French  tragedienne,  it  is  positively  asserted, 
has  determined  to  visit  the  United  States  professionally,  after  six 
months  are  paid  to  the  Comedie  Franeais,  and  then  to  retire  from 
the  stage. 

The  Emperor  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  an  infemal  machine  at 
Boulogne.  Circumstantial  details  are  given,  of  wires  leading  from 
his  bed  to  a  galvanic  battery  in  the  room  below,  and  of  their  dis- 
covery by  a  maid. 

Locusts  are  falling  in  great  numbers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Constantinople.  Last  year,  when  the  fleets  were  at  Besika  Bay, 
the  sun  was  at  times  darkened  -with  them,  and  their  ravages  in 
Anatolia  have  been  considerable. 

Madame  Tedesco  has  been  paying  one  of  the  musical  critics 
of  Paris  8000  francs  a  year  for  favorable  opinions  of  her  perform- 
ances. The  name  of  the  critic  is  M.  Florentini.  The  fact  was 
found  out  by  the  other  critics,  and  "one  grand  bouleversement  " 
among  the  newspaper  fraternity  was  the  result. 

There  is  an  individual  at  present  in  Greenock,  named  Patrick 
Murphy,  the  Irish  giant,  a  lad  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  of 
the  extraordinai-y  height  of  seven  feet  five  and  a  half  inches  on 
his  stocking  soles.  He  weighs  twenty-one  stone,  and  measures 
fifty-two  inches  round  the  chest.  Murphy  is  a  native  of  county 
Do\vn,  Ireland. 

According  to  the  official  report  of  the  British  census,  there 
were  in  the  year  1S52,  united  in  the  holy  bands  of  matrimony, 
317,564  residents  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  Of  this  number, 
119,192,  or  more  than  one-third,  were  unable  tovrrito  their  names, 
and  signed  the  register  with  marks.  Of  these  ignoramuses, 
48,421  were  men,  and  70,722  were  women. 

Norway  is  to  become  an  exporting  country.  Recently  the 
Norwegian  grand  trunk  railway  was  inaugurated  in  great  style. 
This  line  is  forty-two  miles  in  its  extreme  length,  connecting  the 
capital  with  the  Mjosen  Lake,  which,  again  by  means  of  steam- 
ers, at  present  belonging  to  the  contractors,  has  brought  the  most 
populous  and  favored  districts  in  connection  with  the  coast,  from 
which  they  have  hitherto,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  in- 
ternal communication,  been  in  a  measure  excluded. 


The  man  who  is  always  fortunate  cannot  easily  have  a 

great  reverence  for  virtue. — Cicero. 

....  As  too  long  retirement  weakens  the  mind,  so  too  much, 
company  dissipates  it. — St.  Evremoud. 

....  Notliing  is  more  dangerous  than  a  friend  without  discre- 
tion ;  even  a  prudent  enemy  is  preferable. — La  Fontaine. 

....  The  body  oppressed  by  excesses,  bears  down  the  mind, 
and  depresses  to  the  earth  any  portion  of  the  divine  spirit  we  had 
been  endowed  with. — Horace. 

....  It  is  a  great  disgrace  to  religion,  to  imagine  that  it  is  an 
enemy  to  mirth  and  cheerfulness,  and  a  severe  exactor  of  pensive 
looks  and  solcnm  faces. — Dr.  Scott. 

....  I  have  too  deeply  read  mankind  to  be  amused  with  friend- 
ship ;  it  is  a  name  invented  merely  to  betray  credulity  :  it  is  in- 
tercourse of  interest,  not  of  souls. — Havard. 

....  There  scarce  can  be  named  one  quality  that  is  amiable  in 
a  woman,  which  is  not  becoming  in  a  man,  not  excepting  even 
modesty  and  gentleness  of  nature. — Dean  Stviji. 

....  They  that  deny  a  God,  destroy  man's  nobility ;  for  cer- 
tainly man  is  like  the  beasts  in  his  body ;  and  if  ho  is  not  like 
God  in  his  spirit,  he  is  an  ignoble  creature. — Lord  Bacon. 

....  Voluntary  rigor  and  torment  is  unnatural ;  and  it  is  as 
ridiculous  to  hate  cheap  and  easy  conveniences,  as  it  is  mad 
and  foolish  to  purchase  expensive  and  uncommon  delicacies.— 
Charron. 

i    •mm^-   » ■ 

loker's  3nb%tt 

The  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  calculates  that  he  ia 
bitten  by  two  millions  of  mosquitoes  every  night. 

Some  "  fast "  youngsters  wear  blue  coats  and  brass  buttons. 
The  blue  is  indicative  of  their  feelings,  and  the  brass  of  their 
manners. 

An  Lish  eoiTCspondent  in  Oregon  wiites  that  tho  precious 
metals  ai-e  so  scarce  that  way  that  the  five  dollar  gold  pieces  are 
made  of  copper. 

A  Glasgow  paper,  describing  Mr.  Gough's  lectures  to  the  fair 
sex  of  that  city,  exclaims  with  enthusiasm,  '*  Three  thousand 
ladies  hanging  on  tho  lips  of  one  man  !" 

A  popular  but  somewhat  eccentric  divine,  not  a  hundred  milea 
from  Glasgow,  and  living  in  a  collier  district,  severely  afflicted 
with  the  pestilence,  lately  prayed  to  Heaven  "  to  stop  the  chol- 
era, as  it  was  doing  no  good." 

"What  is  the  chief  use  of  bread?"  asked  an  examiner  at  a 
recent  school  exhibition.  "  The  chief  use  of  bread,"  answered 
the  urchin,  apparently  astonished  at  the  simplicity  of  the  Inquiry, 
"  is  to  spread  butter  and  molasses  on  it." 

The  latest  on  dit  we  have  heard  is,  that  one  of  tho  directors  of 
the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  with  characteristic  liberality,  offered 
afree  pass  to  a  "friend"  in  the  five  o'clock  way  train  I  who  re- 
fused it  on  the  ground  that  he  was  in  a  hwry  ! 

It  appears  that,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  the 
fleet,  every  seaman  is  to  bo  supplied  with  an  extra  quantity  of 
spirits.  The  compromise  between  British  ardor  and  Jamaica 
rum  will  no  doubt  meet  witli  universal  satisfaction,  as  by  that 
means  every  Jack  will  be  enabled  to  have  his  Gill. — Punch. 
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CIRCASSIANS. 


THE  CIRCASSIANS 

We  present,  in  two  engravings  of  Circassian  life,  an  idea  of 
ihe  bearing  and  aspect,  in  their  homes  and  ont  of  doors,  of  a 
race,  perhaps  as  interesting  and  remarkable  as  any  that  ever  ex- 
isted. They  are  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  in  the  world  ; 
their  history  is  so  prolonged,  that,  with  the  exception  of  China, 
of  Egypt,  and  of  Persia,  the  history  of  every  other  country  is  a 
record  of  yesterday  in  comparison  ;  but,  if  in  this  particular  they 
have  but  one  or  t^'o  rivals  on  earth,  there  is  a  much  more  striking 
pocoKarity  in  which  they  defy  all  parallel — at  no   epoch  have 


they  ever  yet  lived  in  subjection  to  a  foreign  dominion.  They 
have  often  been  defeated  in  battles — often  liccn  driven  into  the 
mountains — often  been  ovcrnin  and  ovcr^\  helmed  ;  but  it  has 
never  happened,  that,  even  for  the  short  term  of  more  than  one 
generation,  they  obeyed  any  but  their  own  laws,  or  bowed  under 
the  sceptre  of  a  stranger.  They  are  still  living  under  their  o^vn 
chiefs,  with  their  own  customs  and  their  own  laws.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  merely  because  this  race  trace  back  so  far  their  national 
history,  that  they  interest  us  ;  but  because  they  are  the  only  peo- 
ple on  the  face  of  the  globe  who  can  trace  back  so  far  an  indepen- 


dent national  history.  Few  in  number,  yet  their  region  is  so  im- 
poilant,  and  their  character  is  so  striking,  that  they  arc  well 
known  to  the  ancients ;  and  abundant  mention  of  them,  under 
their  old  name,  occurs  in  Herodotus,  in  Verius  Flaccus,  in  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  in  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  in  other  great  writers.  In 
finCj  their  annals  arc  the  brave  record  of  a  liberty  maintained 
for  at  least  2300  years,  often  in  the  face  of  the  mightiest  poten- 
tates in  hum?.n  remembrance,  and  not  uo^v  to  be  readily  surren- 
dered to  an  an'ogant  Russian  tyrant.  Long  may  they  prescrrc 
their  independence,  and  maintain  their  hardy  bravery  ! 


A    CIRCASSIAN    FAMILY. 


1?     r-T  17  \  CnV   i  CORNER  OF  TREMONT 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  18,  1854. 
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ROBERT  FUI/TON. 

Robert  FaltOR  was  born  in  Little  Britain,  in  Pennsjlvania,  in 
1765.  In  his  infancy  he  was  put  to  school  in  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  a  common  English 
education.  His  peculiar  genius  manifested  itself  at  a  very  early 
a.ge.  In  his  childhood  all  his  hours  of  recreation  were  passed  in 
the  shops  of  mechanics,  or  in  the  employment  of  his  pencil.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  painted  portraits  and  landscapes,  in 
Pbiladelphia,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  about  twenty-one. 
In  his  twenty-second  year  he  went  to  England,  and  was  received 
with  great  kindness  by  his  distinguished  countryman,  Mr.  West, 
who  was  so  pleased  with  his  promising  genius  and  his  amiable 
qualities,  that  he  took  him  into  his  house,  where  he  continued  an 
inmate  for  several  years.     He  afterwards  visited  France,  and  ac- 


quired a  knowledge  of  the  French,  German,  Spanish  and  Italian 
languages.  It  was  during  his  stay  in  Franco  that  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  practical  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power.  On 
his  return  to  this  country,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  ho 
finally  triumphed,  and  the  Clermont,  the  first  steam  vessel  in  the 
world,  made  her  first  trip,  on  the  Hudson,  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  an  hour.  His  genius  was  also  directed  to  the  invention  of 
other  scientific  and  mechanical  appliances,  which  evinced  wonderful 
vei-satility  and  judgment.  Jlr.  Fulton  died  Februaiy  24th,  1815,  and 
was  buried  with  civic  and  military  honors,  amid  the  most  marked 
expressions  of  regret  and  respect.  In  person,  he  was  about  six  feet 
high,  slender,  but  well  proportioned,  with  large  dark  eyes  and  a 
projecting  brow.  His  manners  were  easy  and  unaffected.  His 
temper  was  mild,  and  his  disposition  lively.     He  was  fond  of  so- 


ciety. He  expressed  himself  with  energy,  fluency  and  correctneea, 
and,  as  he  owed  more  to  experience  and  reflection  than  to  books, 
his  sentiments  were  often  interesting  from  their  originality.  la 
all  his  domestic  and  social  relations,  he  was  zealous,  kind,  gener- 
ous, liberal  and  affectionate.  He  knew  of  no  use  for  money  but 
as  it  was  subservient  to  charity,  hospitality  and  the  sciences. 
But  what  was  most  conspicuous  in  his  character,  was  his  calm 
constancy,  his  industiT,  and  that  indefatigable  patience  and  perse- 
verance, which  always  enabled  him  to  overcome  difficulties.  Our 
picture  needs  but  little  explanation :  above  we  have  a  fine  like- 
ness of  Fulton,  and  beneath  the  Clermont,  the  first  steamboat ; 
and  on  either  side,  presenting  a  strong  contrast,  are  seen  models 
of  steam  vessels  of  the  present  day,  showing  how  rapid  has  been 
the  advance  in  mechanical  edenca  during  the  past  half  century. 


IN    HONOR    OF   THE   BIRTHUAY    OF  ROBERT  FXJLTCH^j   NOVEMBER,  1765- 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  rictorial.] 

A  U  E  0  R  A  : 

OE, 

THE   SHARPSHOOTERS'   SCOUT. 

A  KOaiAXCE  OF  THE  RETOLmON. 

BY   BEX:    PEELET   POOBB. 


[COSTINCED.] 

CHAPTER  IX.— [continued.] 

Then,  bar}-ing  his  forehead  ia  hU  hands,  Mr.  Maxwell  told  her  all. 
His  first  heart-feeling  T\ith  the  revolationists,  his  subsequent  cau- 
tion, and  now,  the  dreadful  alternative  presented.  Aurora  listened 
in  silenco.  At  one  time  she  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  e}'es  and 
gobbed,  for  she  saw  that  her  uncle  had  grievously  erred  against 
ihe  authority  from  which  he  expected  protection.  Bat  when 
her  own  name  was  mentioned — when  she  learned  that  her  o^ti 
heart  was  to  be  offered  up  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  her  womanly 
pride  returned.  Stifling  her  sobs,  she  sat  in  the  subdued  posture 
of  meditation  until  all  was  told. 

Each  knew  the  worst !  The  book  of  fate  was  open,  and  each 
read  their  own  lot  through  the  never-deceiving  glass  of  trouble — 
the  only  true  test.  Prosperity  never  develops  ehai-acter,  for  then 
the  heart  is  like  the  unruffled  ocean,  a  lifeless  picture  of  stillness. 
But  when  comes  the  hunicane,  agitating  the  passions,  shades  of 
character  present  themselves  in  their  truth.  Then,  in  the  "  undress 
of  life,"  when  the  braised  spmt  is  vexed,  or  the  heart  is  burning 
with  anguish,  or  the  soul  is  bitterly  disappointed,  the  reality  of 
character  is  developed,  and  there  is  no  disguise  in  the  affectation 
of  the  world's  finery. 

Mr.  Maxwell  sat  trembling,  not  daring  to  look  up,  lest  he  should 
866  his  fate  in  the  eyes  of  his  niece,  for  he  could  not  persuade 
himself  that  she  would  thus  give  herself  away.  But  Aurora,  cool 
as  a  summer's  mora,  sat  struggling  with  her  feelings,  and  combats 
ing  the  dreadful  fears  that  hovered  over  her  hearts  At  last  she 
said,  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  "WTien  is  this  answer  to  be  given  V* 
**  Alas — at  once." 
"  Then  call  in  your  judges." 

Mr.  Maxwell  obeyed,  almost  mechanically ;  but  when  the  heavy 
steps  of  the  officers  were  heard  approaching,  Ije  cast  an  imploring 
glance  at  his  niece.  "WTien  the  two  captains  entered  the  room, 
they  found  her  seated  by  the  side  of  her  uncle,  pale  as  a  statue, 
her  fine  eyes  distended,  while  her  lips  curled  as  if  in  scorn.  Her 
face  was  calm,  but  it  was  evident  from  an  occasional  convulsive 
twitching  of  the  muscles  around  the  mouth,  that  stormy  emotions 
were  raging  in  her  heart. 

"  "Well,"  asked  Captain  Foster,  in  a  cavalier  tone,  "  is  the  de- 
cision made  V 

"  My  niece,"  murmured  Mr.  Maxwell,  but  his  voice  failed  him, 
and  he  sat  gazing  at  her  in  speechless  agony.  Poor  girl.  Even 
Trevor,  worldling  as  he  was,  felt  his  conscience  troubled  by  the 
quiet  though  reproachful  demeanor  of  his  victim. 

"  This  is  a  harsh  wooing,  Miss  Aurora,"  said  he  ;  "  but  in  these 
times  etiquette  is  banished.  Depend  upon  it,  I  will  be  everything 
to  vou  that  your  fondest  dreams  of  a  partner  in  life  have  portrayed. 
Already  is  your  image  implanted  in  my  heart,  and  never  will  it  be 
obliterated." 

When  he  began  to  speak,  Aurora's  cheek  blanched  with  a  death- 
like pallor,  then,  a  passionate  emotion  crimsoning  her  face,  she 
spoke  in  tones  that  came  from  her  own  heart,  and  thrilled  in  the 
hearts  of  her  listeners  : 

"  Ah,  sir,  -with  the  terrible  alternative  you  have  presented,  do 
not  mock  me  with  honeyed  words.  To  save  the  life  of  my  uncle — 
of  him  who  has  been  to  me  a  guardian  and  a  friend,  nay,  a  fa- 
ther— ^I  yield  myself  a  willing  hostage.  My  wealth,  my  home 
is  yours,  if  you  will  spare  him.  But  if  I  am  to  be  added  to  the 
sacrifice,  do  not  force  me  at  once  into  so  sacred,  so  lasting  a  tie. 
Give  me  but  a  week — a  short  week — ^for  reflection,  and  then  do 
■with  me  as  you  will." 

"  (ienerous  girl !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Maxwell. 
"  That  she  is,"  cried  Captain  Trevor,  "  and  such  a  prize  is  worth 
waiting  for.    I  accept — " 

"  Remember,"  interrupted  Foster,  "  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
a  covey  this  day  week." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Trevor,  "  I  accept  these  conditions,  hoping 
to  show  Jliss  Maxwell  that  I  appreciate  her  kindness." 

"  At  any  rate,"  graffly  remarked  Foster,  "  in  virtue  of  my  in- 
Btractions,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  detain  Mr.  Maxwell  and  his  niece 
in  their  chambers,  until  this  bond  is  given  for  their  loyalty." 
"  I  ■will  answer — " 

"  No,  no,  Trevor.  Even  you  cannot  answer.  That  young  la- 
dy's horse  is  too  fleet,  and  her  zeal  for  the  rebels  has  been  too 
manifest,  for  any  further  temporizing.  They  must  remain  in  their 
chambers  until  you  lead  your  bride  before  the  parson — for  I  sup- 
pose there  is  one  hereabouts." 

"  You  may  repent  this !"  fiercely  exclaimed  Trevor. 
"  Softly,  sir!  I  will  put  you  imder  arrest  for  grces  neglect  of 
duty,  and  send  these  two  ^vith  you,  if  you  say  a  word." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Aurora,  ^-ith  a  winning  smile ;  "  I  am  ready 
to  remain  in  ray  room,  and  I  doubt  not  my  uncle  is.  If  the  hos- 
pitahty  of  the  *  Stronghold  '  suffers,  do  not  blame  us.  Come, 
uncle."  And  with  wonderful  self-possession,  she  led  tlie  um*esist- 
ing  man  from  the  room  as  if  he  had  been  a  child. 

"Angelic  creature !"  said  Trevor,  when  she  had  gone. 
"  Why,  then,  did  you  not  marry  her  V  asked  Foster.     "  I  tell 
you  what,  this  apparent  submission  is  but  a  stratagem,  after  all, 
and  yon  would  have  been  wiser,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  clinched 
the  bargain  now." 


"  Ah,  Foster,  you  are  a  clever  fellow ;  but  would  it  have  been 
delicate  V 

"  Delicate  !  Here  you  win  a  lovely  woman,  immensely  wealthy 
at  that,  and  talk  of  delicacy."  Then,  as  he  followed  his  comrade 
out,  he  added,  in  an  under  tone,  "I  wish  I  bad  decided  to  take 
her  myself." 

Aurora,  hastening  to  her  chamber,  tlirew  herself  upon  her 
knees,  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  and  buried  her  face  in  the  counter- 
pane. It  seemed  as  if  she  would  shut  out  all  sight  and  sound 
that  could  recall  the  past,  and  concentrate  every  energy  of  her 
mind  on  the  terrible  position  in  which  she  so  unexpectedly  found 
herself.  At  first  she  felt  the  shock  to  the  full  extent  of  human 
agony,  and  apprehension  left  no  room  for  hope.  But  gradually 
came  the  cheering  idea  tliat  she  had  a  whole  week  before  her,  and 
in  that  week  how  much  might  be  done  ! 

That  the  unprincipled  soldier  would  seek  to  wed  her  for  her 
money,  she  did  not  doubt;  bnt  would  not  tho  " sharpshooters " 
triumph  1  In  them  was  centred  her  hope  ;  and  now  came  the  no- 
ble image  of  Rupert  Loudon,  as  her  sa^-iour — her  deliverer.  It 
was  not,  perhaps,  a  feeling  of  love ;  bnt  it  was  one  of  that  self- 
reliance — of  that  holy  trust,  which  makes  woman  cling  to  the 
man  of  her  love,  as  the  delicate  woodbine  twines  around  the 
sturdy  oak.  Yes,  she  felt  conscious  that  he  would  rescue  her 
from  the  threatened  danger ;  and  rose  to  her  feet,  composed  and 
happy. 

Just  then  the  heavy  sound  of  measured  footsteps  was  heard, 
and  soon  a  measured  tread  in  tho  upper  entry  convinced  Aurora 
that  she  was  a  close  prisoner;  a  prisoner,  too,  in  her  own  house. 

Mr-  Maxwell  was  also  guarded ;  nor  would  his  friends  have 
recognized  the  once  haughty  Highlander  in  the  haggard,  troubled- 
looking  prisoner.  For  years  the  mairiage  of  his  son  to  Aurora 
had  been  the  Eden-spot  of  his  heart,  ever  as  bright  as  it  was  fair ; 
but  now  that  hope  was  quenched,  and  who  but  himself  was  to 
blame  1  Deeply  did  he  regret  not  having  boldly  espoused  the 
continental  cause,  in  which  case  he  would  have  had  the  satisfac- 
tion, at  least,  of  thinking  that  he  had  acted  like  a  man.  Xow,  his 
own  duplicity  had  woven  its  spider-like  web  over  his  very  exis- 
tence, and  the  only  way  of  escape  lay  over  the  happiness  of  his 
brother's  orphan — through  that  fair  heart  where  he  had  hoped  the 
affections  of  his  son  would  have  revelled. 

The  ofScers  drank  deeply  to  the  coming  wedding,  only  leaving 
the  table  when  summoned  to  evening  dress  parade.  It  was  a  no- 
ble sight,  as  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  gleamed  on  the  bright  equip- 
ments of  the  dragoons,  and  their  bugles  sounded  England's  mar- 
tial airs.  But  to  those  who  heard  tho  strains  in  their  rooms,  they 
sounded  like  the  requiems  of  their  liberty. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    BIVOUAC   AND    THE    UETECTOK. 

Deep  murmniing  down  the  lonely  dell, 
The  dull  tattoo  with  drowsy  swell 
Had  silenced  song  and  joy  fill  glee, 
For  rest  until  the  reveille. 

But  harkl  what  cry  alarms? 

The  fi>e"s  on  foot — to  arms! 

And  darting  from  the  ground. 

The  slumbering  veterans  bound, 
While  the  bogle  sounds  the  charge,  rousing  echo  with  the  sound. —  Wordsworth. 

That  same  evening  there  was  a  military  display  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature,  in  a  secluded  valley  on  the  bank  of  the  Broad  River. 
It  was  a  lovely  spot,  shaded  by  tall  oaks,  and  beneath  the  gnarled 
roots  of  one  monarch  of  the  forest  bubbled  a  tiny  spring,  the 
source  of  a  murmuring  rivulet.  The  air  was  still,  for  the  birds 
had  ceased  their  even-song,  and  nature  seemed  to  have  retired 
to  rest. 

The  tramp  of  horses  was  heard,  and  soon  a  band  of  mounted 
men  came  into  the  valley,  where  they  made  immediate  prepara- 
tions to  encamp.  The  horses,  stripped  of  their  saddles,  were  fet- 
tered with  green  withes,  and  permitted  to  graze  on  the  fresh  turf. 
Rifles,  vritli  the  equipments  slung  on  them,  were  leaned  against 
the  trees,  and  protected  from  the  night-dew  by  the  saddle-blankets. 
And  now  the  riders,  drawing  forth  their  provisions  from  well- 
packed  saddle-bags,  began  to  eat  their  frugal  meal,  -n-ith  a  rich 
seasoning  of  jovial  mirth.  They  were  the  "  Shai-pshootei*s,"  on 
their  return  from  the  successful  foray  projected  by  Danforth,  who 
had  secured  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  priceless  in  those 
days. 

"Ah,  Danforth,"  said  an  old  hunter,  "howneatlyyou  did  take 
that  Britisher  in.  "We  Georgians  are  some,  but  it  takes  you  Yan- 
kees to  do  the  clean  thing." 

"  It  was  rather  a  sell,  I  admit,  to  make  the  old  fellow  take  do^vn 
our  names  and  our  addresses,  before  he  gave  us  the  rifles.  Little 
did  he  think  tliat  tliey  would  be  first  used  to  pick  off  those  of  his 
stamp." 

"  Beautiful !"  said  one. 

"  Capital !"  exclaimed  another,  and  loud  were  the  expressions 
of  dchfht.  ^Vhen  they  had  subsided,  Danforth  rose,  and,  clap- 
ping his  hands  to  secure  attention,  cjilled  for  "  Corporal  Lanman !" 

"  Present !"  replied  the  individual  thus  designated,  who  had  a 
round,  confiding  countenance,  a  clear  blue  eye,  and  en-atic  auburn 
hair,  which  radiated  in  alt  directions  like  that  upon  the  head  of  an 
electrical  toy  when  the  spark  is  applied. 

"I^anman,"  said  Danforth,  "  we  are  all  much  indebted  to  yon, 
and  to  vour  vagrant  love  of  fishing,  for  had  you  not  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  old  ordnance  oflicer  at  the  arsenal,  with  your  mar- 
vellous stories  about  angling,  I  fear  he  would  have  suspected 
something.  Now  one  good  turn  deserves  another,  and  as  you  are 
as  good  with  your  voice  as  you  are  with  the  rod,  you  must  sing 
us  a  song." 

A  loud  cheer  greeted  this  decision,  and  Vincent,  a  jolly  mill- 
er, came  and  sat  near  the  singer,  that  he  might  not  lo.'^e  a  word. 


Taking  off  liis  cap,  and  passing  his  hand  through  his  hair  several 
times,  Lanman  sang,  in  a  clear,  full  voice  : 

'•  Raise,  raise  you  banner  high,  my  boys, 

In  Nature's  temple  green ; 
■Tis  freedom's  signal  peen,  myhoys, 

"Tis  freedom's  signal  seen. 
White  lilies  float  from  Gallic  bowers, 

Blue  pennons  atud  the  sea; 
The  red  cross  flares  firom  England's  towezs, 
But  the  Starr;-  flag  for  ni«. 

'•  Beneath  its  ample  starry  folds 

All  patriot  heart?  will  meet, 
And  proudly  will  it  flaunt  the  sky 

Above  our  foe's  defeat. 
Then  rally,  rally  rotind  our  flag. 

Though  youthful  it  may  be; 
It  leads  to  battle  eturdy  arms. 

And  hearts  that  will  W  free." 

Loud  cheers  followed  the  termination  of  this  ballad,  and  heart- 
ily was  tlie  starry  banner  pledged  by  this  hardy  band,  whose 
bronzed  countenances  showed  that  they  were  qualified  to  encoun- 
ter tlie  brunt  of  warfare,  while  tliey  now  gave  themselves  up  to 
unrestrained  mirth.  It  is  around  the  bivouac  fire  that  we  can 
realize  the  assertion,  that  the  spirit  of  a  soldier's  Hfe  can  impart 
chivalrous  enthusiasm  to  the  dullest  hearts.  Men  whose  thoughts 
would  otherwise  have  been  circumscribed  within  their  own  com 
fleld,  now  listened  with  excitement  to  tales  of  "Washington,  and 
"  old  Put,"  and  the  "  Swamp  Eox,"  as  their  own  Marion  was  fa- 
miliarly termed.  There  was  no  restraint — ^no  formality.  Oflaccrs 
and  privates  drank,  sang  and  smoked  together;  and  the  Yankee 
stories  of  Danforth  were  given  with  such  joviality  that  no  one 
would  have  imagined  that  an  anxious,  carc-wom  heart  throbbed 
beneath  his  hunting-shirt.  -'^-  ■ 

The  tramp  of  horses'  feet  brought  all  hilarity  to  a  close.  Every 
one  sprang  up,  and  many  ran  to  their  rifles,  when  one  of  dieir 
own  videttes  came  riding  in. 

"  Wliat  news  ?"  exclaimed  Danforth,  ere  he  had  fairly  checked 
his  horse. 

"  Some  one  is  coming,  and  I  think  it  is  a  soldier,  for  I  heard 
something  like  the  jingle  of  accoutrements." 
"  Only  one  V 

"  1  am  sm-e  of  it.  Ha  I  you  can  hear  him." 
"  First  platoon,  stand  to  your  pieces.  Take  arms  !  Sergeant, 
deploy  forward  into  the  road,  and  close  in  behind  this  fellow,  while 
we  stop  him,"  commanded  Danforth,  in  a  clear,  decisive  tone. 
Then,  seizing  a  rifle  himself,  he  beckoned  to  a  few,  who  had  pre- 
viously taken  their  rifles,  to  join  him,  and  placed  them  across  the 
road.  On  came  the  soHtary  horseman,  urging  his  steed,  and  ere 
he  was  aware  of  it,  he  found  himself  remanded. 

'*  Whoop  !"  he  shouted.  "  Treed  at  last !"  It  was  Sergeant 
Jones,  who  had  been  left  at  the  camp.  His  face,  as  seen  by  the 
iio-ht  of  a  pine  torch  brought  from  the  fire,  was  haggard,  and  his 
horse  was  covered  with  foam  and  dust.  He  had  evidently  ridden 
far  and  fast.  A  score  of  questioners  collected  around  him,  bnt 
ere  he  could  satisfy  them,  Danforth's  clear  voice  rang  oat  above 
the  rest : 

"  Sergeant  Jones,  ^ou  will  give  your  horse  to  those  around  you, 
and  come  this  way,  to  report  to  me."  The  authoritative  tone  in 
which  this  was  uttered,  with  the  imperative  expression  of  Dan- 
forth's  countenance,  told  plainly  that  the  Yankee,  in  addition  to 
his  crafty  cunning,  was  one  of  those  who  held  a  mastery  over  oth- 
ers. Drawing  apart  from  the  rest  with  the  new  comer,  he  stopped 
when  there  was  no  danger  of  being  overheard,  and  asked,  in  a 
determined  tone  : 

*'  "Why  have  you  left  your  post  ?" 

*'  Because  there's  treason  there,  and  you'll  fall  into  the  trap." 
"  Treason  !"  exclaimed  Danforth,  in  astonishment.      Then,  as 
if  recovering  his  perfect  impassibility,  he  questioned  his  inform- 
ant :  "  And  who  is  the  traitor  1" 

"  The  verv  one  of  all  who  hadn't  ought  to  do  so.'* 
"  Xot  Major  Loudon  V 
"  You've  hit  the  mark  straight." 

"  Heavens  \"  cried  Danforth,  a  small  red  spot  mantling  upon 
his  pale  cheek,  while  an  expression  of  the  most  intense  anxiety 
contracted  his  brow.  "  Can  it  be  possible  ?  No,  no  !  You  are — 
you  must  be  mistaken." 

"  I  wish  I  was  ;  but  the  truth  sticks  out  too  plain.  I  tried  right 
hard  to  stave  it  off,  but  *twant  no  use." 

"  Speak,  then — tell  me  what  you  have  seen.  WTience  do  your 
suspicions  arise  V 

Stripping  the  backwoodsman's  tale  of  his  peculiar  expressions, 
and  avoiding  his  repetitions,  it  ran  thus  :  Ever  prejudiced  against 
foreigners,  he  had  felt  an  aversion  to  Major  Loudon  before  his  ar- 
rival ;  but  his  frank  manners  at  first  dissipated  it.  His  old  preju- 
dice returned,  however,  when  he  learned  from  a  scout  that  before 
coming  to  the  camp  the  major  had  watched  Adjutant  Lydston 
during  an  interview  yvith  iliss  Mixwell,  near  Danforth's  house. 
Listening,  with  the  backwoodsman,  is  an  unpardonable  crime ; 
bnt  the  two  concluded  that  their  commander  was  in  love  with  Au- 
rora, as  other  good  men  had  been  before  him.  Such  was  probably 
the  case,  and  from  revelations  made  to  him  under  the  seal  of  se- 
crecy, the  sergeant  had  become  convinced  that — probably  actuated 
by  jealousy — Major  Loudon  was  the  would-be  assassin.  Many 
proofs  sustained  tliis  terrible  suspicion,  but  the  most  convincing 
was  a  stain  of  blood  upon  the  right  ruffed  waistband  of  the  §hirt 
he  wore.  Bnt  this  was  not  all.  He  hadjeft  the  camp,  desiring 
to  be  guided  to  the  vicinity  of  Danforth's  house.  There  he  dis- 
missed his  guide  in  such  a  confused  manner  that  the  man  fol- 
lowed him  (although  a  fresh  recruit  from  Alabama),  and  saw,  so 
clearly  that  there  could  be  no  mistake,  that  he  went  to  a  rendez- 
vous with  a  British  officer.  Eetaming  to  Mrs.  Danforth's,  she 
sent  a  negro  girl  on  horseback  towards  the  "  Stronghold,"  and 
thus  ascertained  that  it  was  garrisoned  by  a  troop  of  dragoons. 
'*  So,"  concluded  Sergeant  Jones,  "  unable  to  stay  in  camp  with 
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sacli  a  raui'dcring  traitor,  I  thought  it  best  to  clear  out,  and  ride 
forward  to  huiTV  up  your  cakes.  If  you  are  spn*  to-mon'ow,  you 
mav  get  there  before  our  imported  major  surrendei-s  up  the  whole 
on  *em,  coucern  his  meaa  spirit.     And  that's  all  my  pile." 

There  are  times  when  certain  thoughts  hang  like  a  pall  over 
ever.*  thing,  enveloping  oui-  brightest  thougiits  in  dciith-like  shadow. 
So  it  was  now  with  Danforth.  An  hour  before,  exulting  in  the 
success  of  his  expedition,  he  had  looked  fonvard  with  joyful  hope 
to  a  meeting  with  Kupert  Loudon.  Experienced  as  ho  was  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  he  felt  the  necessity  of  a  military  education 
for  the  commander  of  a  body  of  troops,  and  had  looked  up 
to  the  young  soldier  as  one  whom  the  "  Sharpshooters  "  could 
follow  to  victory.  But  if  these  reports  were  ti'ae,  not  only  was  he 
false,  but  who  could  be  trusted  ? 

"  Can  there  be  no  mistake  in  all  this  V  he  inquired,  with  an 

expression  of  melancholy  earnestness,  for  his  stout  heart  quailed. 

"  Mistake,  Mi-.  Danforth  ?     I  wish  'twas  a  mistake.     Why,  I'd 

break  my  rifle  and  kill  my  best  'coon  dog,  to  have   it  a  mistake. 

But  it's  too  true  a  bill,  as  the  grand  juries  say." 

"  Stav  a  moment,  then,  for  I  need  time  for  thonght.  Ah,  how 
right  was  "Washington  in  saying,  '  Let  none  but  Americans  be  put 
on  guard  !'  Yet  there  are  many  of  foreigu  birth  who  are  as  true 
as  steel."  Then,  silently  and  sadly,  Danforth  weighed  all  the 
circumstances,  tempering  them  with  many  a  dreary  apprehension. 

"  There's  one  thing  in  the  fellow's  favor,"  all  at  once  exclaimed 
Jones. 

"  That  is  ?"  hastily  inquired  Danforth,  in  a  tone  that  showed 
how  anxious  he  was  to  dissipate  the  unaccountable  suspicions 
against  Rupert  Loudon. 

"  "WTiy,  he  carries  a  little  testament  in  his  pocket,  and  goes  in- 
to the  bushes  to  read  it." 

"  That's  not  the  practice  of  a  villain,"  replied  Danforth,  whose 
thoughts  now  began  to  re-act.  He  did  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
his  informant,  but  the  more  he  thought,  the  more  he  became  con- 
vinced that  the  hunter  was  at  heart  prompted  by  the  instinctive 
enmity  with  which  backwoodsmen  naturally  regard  the  educated 
portion  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Meanwhile,  revelry  reigned  around  the  camp-fires,  where  song 
and  story  followed  in  rapid  succession,  with  impetuous  joy.  All 
at  csice  a  shout  of  "  Danforth  !  Danforth  !"  which  echoed  through 
the  forest. 

"  They're  a  calling  yon,"  said  Jones.  ^ 

"  Yes,  and  I  will  join  them.  Pirst,  tell  me  one  thing.  Do  you 
-  think  the  force  at  the  Stronghold  will  move  towards  the  camp  to- 
night V 

"  No,"  replied  Jones,  after  a  moment's  hesitation.  "  Even  if 
that  youngster  is  false,  they  will  not  dare  venture  into  the  woods 
at  night.     But  to-morrow — " 

"  To-morrow  we  will  be  there  to  welcome  them.  Now,  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  cause,  be  silent." 

"  Close  as  a  rifle-pan,"  answered  the  sergeant,  as  the  two  moved 
towards  the  camp-fire. 

The  leader  was  received  with  loud  applause,  for  the  success  of 
Ms  exploit  had  won  him  the  confidence  of  his  command.  Pass- 
ing through  the  throng,  he  came  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  every  mus- 
cie  of  his  face  animated  by  conflicting  emotion. 

"  Sharpshooters  !"  said  he,  in  "a  clear  voice,  "  born  or  reared  in 
the  forests,  free  as  air,  you  have  found  yourselves  a  prey  to  for- 
eign tyrants.  Hessians  have  been  poured  over  the  water  to  en- 
slave you,  but  freedom  had  a  shrine  in  every  heart,  and  you 
turned  out  like  men  to  drive  back  your  would-be  oppressors. 
"While  some,  discouraged  by  the  defeat  of  Gates,  sank  into  inac- 
tivity or  joined  the  tories,  you  volunteered  to  make  one  struggle 
more.  Well,  you  had  no  arms,  or  arms  not  exactly  the  thing  for 
fighting — " 

"  We  have  them  now !"  roared  a  stentorian  voice,  and  then  rang 
out  three  hearty  cheers  in  obedience  to  his  call  of  "  three  cheers 
for  the  quartermaster." 

"  No,"  continued  Danforth ;  "  three  cheers  for  the  tory  captain 
who  gave  the  order,  and  the  tory  colonel  who  gave  up  the  guns." 

When  these  had  died  away,  he  continued,  and  as  he  spoke,  all 
had  gathered  compactly  around  the  expiring  fire,  which  cast  a 
ruddy  glow  upon  his  features. 

"  Well,  you  were  'listed  into  King  Gorge's  service,  and  each 
man  received  a  rifle,  a  pouch  and  flask,  a  knapsack  and  a  canteen. 
What  for  ?  Don't  interrupt  me,  but  cheer  when  I'm  done,  if  you 
wish  to.  Now  I  received  something  else,  and  as  we  must  move 
earlv  to  morrow,  and  as  we  may  see  some  red-coats  to-morrow,  I 
will  read  a  portion  of  it  now.  Listen.  Lord  Comwallis,  who  has 
command  of  all  the  tories  in  the  South,  gives  ns,  in  the  name  of 
his  kinr',  fair  warning.  Here  we  learn  that,  'All  inhabitants  of 
these  provinces,  who  will  not  turn  out,  shall  be  imprisoned,  and 
their  whole  property  taken  from  them  and  destroyed  !'  Ponder 
over  that,  yon  who  have  homes  and  wives.  You  who  have  now 
a  resting-place  by  fighting  nature,  and  now  are  told  that  you  must 
fight  your  brothers,  or  be  despoiled  of  all.  Yet  that  is  not  all. 
Every  mother's  son  of  you  has  been  regularly  mustered  in  at  Au- 
gusta, so  you  know  what  to  expect.  Now  for  it :  '  Every  man  who 
has  enlisted  in  any  way  in  his  majesty's  service,  and  afterwards 
joined  the  enemy,  or  gives  him  aid,  shall  be  hanged.' " 

A  murmur  of  indignation  greeted  the  conclusion  of  this  tyran- 
nical edict,  but  its  bitter  waters  appeared  to  nerve  the  patiiots,  in- 
stead of  quenching  the  sacred  fires  of  liberty. 

"  If  we  are  to  die,"  continued  Danforth,  looking  proudly  around 
at  the  determined  countenances,  "  let  us  then  die  like  soldiers, 
rather  than  be  hung  up  like  dogs." 

Those  nearest  the  speaker  rushed  to  tender  him  their  hands, 
that  they  might  thus  ratify  his  desires  with  the  arms  so  ready  to 
strike  for  liberty.      After  a  few  moments,  silence  was  restored. 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  Danforth,  "  as  some  have  asked  for  my  song. 


I  will  give  you  a  little  of  it  as  a  night-cap,  for  yon  must  be  mov- 
ing early.  Let  me  tell  you,  though,  that  the  song,  like  the  singer, 
is  transplanted  from  Yankee-land — perhaps,  though,  it's  none  the 
worse  for  that."     Then,  in  a  deep,  full  voice,  he  sang  ; 

*'  Come,  gallant  '■  Sliarpshooters,  from  3Tmr  mountaius  down, 
With  leggiu^of  dtfcr-skin.  and  huntioir-iliirt?  broi^i), 
With  otU  r-skin  caps,  and  new  niocciisins,  come 
To  the  gailiering  summons  of  trumpet  and  drum. 

"  Come'domi  with'your  rifles — let  grav  wolf  and  fox 
Uowl  in  the  sh^ide  of  their  dens  in  the  rocks; 
Let  the  bear  feed  securely  from  pig-pon  and  stall, 
Uere's  two-l^ged  game  for  your  powder  and  ball. 

".And  what  seek  the  tories?    The  pride  of  our  weaJth. 
Is  comfort,  contentment,  and  labor,  and  health. 
And  lands  which,  as  freemen,  we  only  have  trod, 
Independent  of  all,  save  the  mercies  of  God,] 

",But  they  cannot  have  it]    The  clearings  we  till. 
Our  wives  and  our  homes,  we'll  guard  from  all  ill; 
Leave  our  corn  crop  to  rot  on  the  field  where  it  grown, 
And  the  reaping  of  wheat  for  the  reaping  of  foes. 

''  From  deep  TaUulah's  wild  waters  to  where 
Tuccoa  leaps  forth  like  a  bird  in  the  air; 
From  Augnsta's  strong  fort  to  Dahlonega  town, 
Arm !  all  to  the  rescue,  Sharpshooters,  come  dowB. 

"  Come  n*;ssians  or  red-coats — come  traitors  or  knaves, 
If  ye  riUe  o'er  the^e  mountains,  ye  shall  rule  o'er  our  graves ; 
Our  TOW  is  recorded,  our  bright  dag  unfurled ; 
In  defence  of  our  homes,  we  challenge  the  world." 

"  There  you  nave  my  version,"  said  Danforth,  when  the  pro- 
longed cheering  had  been  hushed.  "  When  we've  won  our  liber- 
ties, go  to  New  England  and  hear  the  real  song.  And  now,  let 
all  look  to  their  horses,  then  see  to  the  priming  of  their  rifles, 
and  then  go  to  sleep.  "We  must  take  an  early  start,  for  I  hear 
from  Sergeant  Jones  that  a  company  of  red-coat.5  are  prowling 
about  old  Maxwell's,  so  that  they  may  come  to  meet  us." 

A  few  clustered  about  Jones,  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  be  at 
all  communicative.  Gradually  the  men  laid  down,  wrapped  in  the 
blankets  which  they  carried  under  their  saddles,  with  the  earth  for 
their  couch  and  the  clear  blue  sky  for  a  canopy.  Vigilant  guards 
were  on  duty,  and  Danforth  moved  nervously  about,  his  comfort 
disturbed  by  doubts  respecting  Rupert  Loudon,  even  as  clouds  ob- 
scured the  face  of  the  moon. 

Day  had  not  dawned,  when  the  trumpet  sounded  a  reveille, 
making  the  suiTOunding  forest  echo  with  its  bold  music.  The 
horses  were  first  cared  for,  saddles  were  carefully  girthed,  rifles 
freshly  primed,  and  soon,  while  the  morning  star  yet  flickered,  the 
Sharpshooters  started,  in  martial  an-ay.  The  gray  mists  of  night 
hung  upon  the  tops  of  the  tallest  pines,  when  they  started,  but  ere 
they  had  ridden  far,  it  rolled  away  in  sullen  majesty  to  the  west- 
ward, while  the  east  became  radiant  with  the  glory  of  new-bom 
day.  Danforth,  as  if  impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  his  sit- 
uation, was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  keep  the  men  ready 
for  any  emergency.  When  entering  any  defile,  he  headed  the 
column,  wliile  at  other  times  he  kept  on  the  flank,  closing  up  the 
ranks.  Excepting  the  words  of  command,  no  sound  escaped  his 
lips,  but  many  noticed  the  energetic  tone  of  his  voice,  and  the  de- 
termined expression  of  his  countenance,  as  he  would  exclaim  : 
"Forward,  forward  !     Keep  well  together." 

Halting  occasionally  as  they  passed  a  watering-place,  they  kept 
on,  and  as  tlie  shadows  began  to  fall  towards  the  east,  they  ap- 
proached the  scene  of  the  encampment.  Sergeant  Jones  was  now 
sent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and  the  horses  were  allowed  to  breathe, 
while  their  riders  partook  of  such  refreshment  as  they  had  with 
them. 


CKAPTER  XI. 

A   SUCCESSFOL    SNAEE-      A   NEW    COMEa. 

Man,  proud  nmn, 
Dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured, — ■ 
His  glossy  essence — like  an  angry  ape — 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven 
As  makes  the  angels  weep. — S/iakspeara. 

Those  that  fly  may  fight  again, 

Which  he  can  never  do  that's  slain. — Butler. 

"Forward,  by  fours,  trot !"  The  fit^t  streaks  of  dawn  were 
just  reddening  the  eastern  horizon,  when  the  dragoons  left  the 
Stronghold,  their  bugles  sounding  merrily,  and  nerving  each  heart 
with  martial  ardor.  Although  not  very  strong  in  point  of  num- 
bers, they  were  a  fine  looking  set  of  men,  stalwort  and  hardy,  well 
mounted,  and  apparently  confident  of  success.  Captain  Trevor 
rode  by  the  side  of  their  commander,  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
making  his  charger  prance  gaily  down  the  road,  in  the  hope  that 
his  witching  horsemanship  might  meet  the  eyes  of  her  whom  he 
hoped  to  make  his  bride.  It  was  indeed  an  imposing  picture,  had 
she  felt  any  interest  in  gazing  at  it,  for  the  men,  as  well  as  the 
officere,  were  good  horsemen,  their  steeds  were  prancing,  yet  kept 
in  serried  array,  and  the  horse-hair  of  their  helmets  waved  sportively 
in  the'breeze.  The  famed  centurions  of  Rome  or  the  cuirassiers 
of  France  never  presented  a  more  warlike  appearance  than  did 
those  dragoons  of  King  George. 

"  Bring  Sandy  McGregor  to  the  right  of  the  column,"  said 
Captain  Foster  to  liis  orderly  sergeant,  when  they  had  proceeded 
a  short  distance.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  soon  the  deserter 
came  trotting  along,  his  face  pale  as  death,  and  his  eyes  cast 
down. 

"Now,  Sandy,"  said  the  captain,  "you  know  that  we  doubt 
your  sincerity,  and  you  know  your  choice — a  pardon  if  you  guide 
us  to  the  rebel  camp,  or  a  bullet  if  you  give  any  sign  of  treason." 

"  On,  your  honor,"  responded  Sandy,  in  a  dogged  tone,  "  I  ken 
brawly  what  I  am  till  do,  but  it's  a  sair  job." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Sandy ;  you  can  go  to  the  rear  when  the  ball 
opens." 

"  I'm  no  exactly  afraid,  your  [honor.  But  it  wad  nae  be  so 
pleasant  to  trap  a  stray  bullet,  or  hae  a  leg  clippit  ofi"." 

"  Never  fear,  man,"  said  Trevor,  in  an  encouraging  tone ;  "  and 


if  you  can  so  contrive  it  as  to  show  me  this  Major  Loudon  so  that 
I  can  first  encounter  him,  I'll  give  you  a  golden  guinea." 

"  'Deed,  you»  honor,  I'll  hao  liim  out  from  the  rest,  if  you  wish 
him,  an'U  keep  me  from  ganging  intil  the  fight." 

"  How  would  it  answer,  Foster,  to  entice  tlie  major  out,  cap- 
ture him,  and  send  him  back  to  the  Stronghold  ?" 

"  Under  your  escort  ?" 

"Nay,  nay.  Joking  aside,  if  this  rapscallion  could  put  him  in- 
to our  hands,  would  it  not  ensure  a  victorj'  V 

"  It  may.  Ride  back,  you  Sandy,  and  if  we  decide  to  send 
you  in  advance,  the  orderly  will  call  you." 

"  Many  thanks  to  your  honor.  I'll  bring  out  the  major,  if  ye'Il 
let  me  gang  along  before  yes  all,  and  it  may  be  that  he's  at  Dan- 
forth's  aboot  now,  waiting." 

"  Waiting  for  what  ?"  asked  Captain  Trevor. 

"Why,  till  see  his  leddy-love,  sure,"  said  Sandy,  as  ho  turned 
bridle. 

Conferring  together,  the  two  officers  determined  to  send  the  de- 
serter on  in  advance,  in  the  hope  of  securing  Major  Loudon  be- 
fore attackin'5  his  command. 

Rupert,  meanwhile,  had  made  every  preparation  for  defence  at 
the  camp,  encouraging  and  laboring  with  a  zeal  which  won  the 
hearts  of  the  few  men  under  his  command.  He  had  decided,  a^ter 
a  consultation  with  Lydston,  to  fire  the  bivouacs  and  shelters  if 
the  enemy  approached,  having  concealed  or  buried  all  the  contents 
of  any  value.  Then,  dividing  his  force  into  two  parties,  one  was 
to  harass  the  invaders  on  each  flank,  taking  such  positions  as 
would  be  inaccessible  to  the  dragoons.  All  at  once  there  was  in- 
quiry for  the  bugler.  Sandy  McGregor  had  been  with  them  since 
the  departure  of  Danforth,  but  now  he  was  not  to  be  found. 

"  I  hope  a  wolf  has  carried  him  off,"  said  Lydston.  "  Do  you 
know,  major,  the  rascal  has  been  hinting  that  it  is  to  you  that  I 
am  indebted  for  my  wound  1" 

"What!"  exclaimed  Rupert,  surprised  at  this  strange  ac- 
cusation. 

"Nothing,"  replied  Lydston,  in  a  laughing  tone,  "but  some 
diabolical  idea  of  that  mischief-maker,  who  should  have  a  round 
dozen  with  the  stirrup-leather  every  morning,  well  laid  on.  He 
will  deserve  it  before  night." 

"  To  cook  your  rabbit,"  said  Rupert. 

"First  catch  it,"  interrupted  Lydston.  "Never  fear;  the 
young  scoundrel — although  he  is  as  old  as  cither  of  us,  major — 
and  older  in  iniquity,  I  imagine,  than  both  of  ns." 

The  search  for  Sandy  was  unavailing,  but  it  was  supposed  that 
when  he  saw  there  was  hard  work  to  be  done,  he  had  secreted 
himself  in  the  bushes,  and  gone  to  sleep.  His  absence  was  soon. 
forgotten  in  the  hurry. 

When  every  preparation  had  been  made,  Rupert  ordered  his 
horse  to  be  brought,  and  mounted,  saying  to  Lydston  : 

"I  am  going  out  on  the  pathway  to  Danforth's,  adjutant,  for 
there  may  be  some  word  sent  there  from  the  Stronghold." 

"  My  compliments  to  the  messenger,"  replied  Lydston,  with  a 
smile.  "  But  is  it  not  hazardous  for  yon  to  risk  yourself  in  that 
direction  1     Suppose  the  enemy  is  on  the  march  this  way  V 

"  The  more  reason  that  I  should  reconnoitre." 

"  But  will  you  not  take  a  guard  V 

"  No  !  Every  one  is  tired,  and  the  men  may  need  rest.  If  that 
erratic  fellow,  Jones,  had  not  gone  home  just  when  he  was  need- 
ed, I  would  have  taken  him ;  but  as  it  is,  I  will  go  alone." 

"  You  may  find  Sandy  McGregor  asleep  under  some  tree." 

"In  which  case  I  shall  have  a  valiant  reserve  force.  Adieu,  I 
leave  you  in  command,  adjutant." 

"  Good-by." 

The  weather  was  delightful,  and  Rupert,  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
for  his  thoughts  were  of  Am"ora,  was  not  long  in  arriving  at  Dan- 
forth's. To  his  surprise,  the  entire  establishment  appeared  de- 
serted. The  house  was  open,  but  all  the  movable  furniture  was 
gone,  nothing  remaining  but  the  bedsteads  and  tables.  Going 
around  to  the  stables,  he  found  them  equally  empty,  as  if  the  fam- 
ily had  taken  their  departure,  with  everything  it  had  been  possible 
to  remove.  As  he  returned  to  the  front  of  the  house,  some  one 
called  : 

"  Major  Loudon  !" 

Looking  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  voice  proceeded,  ha 
saw  the  truant  bugler  seated  on  the  grass  beneath  a  tree. 

"What  ai-e  you  doing  here,  sir?"  inquired  Rupert,  in  a  some- 
what angry  tone. 

"  Dinna  fash  yonrsel,  your  honor,"  said  Sandy.  "  I've  jist 
loosed  my  road." 

"  Lost  your  road  !    Where  are  you  from?" 

"  The  camp,  your  honor." 

Before  Rupert  could  reply,  he  found  himself  suddenly  dragged 
from  his  horse  and  thrown  to  the  ground.  Another  moment,  and 
he  stood  disarmed,  a  prisoner,  with  a  dragoon  holding  each  elbow 
in  such  a  manner  that  resistance  was  impossible.  A  third  soldier 
held  his  horse,  while  from  some  half-dozen  others  came  that  sharp, 
short  "  click  "  wMch  accompanies  the  cocking  of  a  holster  pistol. 

"  We  arrest  yon,  sir,  in  the  king's  name,"  said  a  sergeant,  who 
directed  operations. 

Rupert  knitted  his  eyebrows  and  uttered  a  half-suppressed  im- 
precation, but  his  habitual  coolness  soon  returned. 

"Who,"  he  asked,  "has  ordered  this  violence?" 

"  Captain  Foster,  sir,  of  his  majesty's  dragoons,"  replied  the 
sergeant,  with  a  salute,  for  he  recognized  the  tone  as  that  of  mili- 
tarj'  authority.     "  That  right-hand  officer,  sir,  on  the  bay  horse." 
[to  be  coxtixced.] 

Mysterv  magnifies  danger,  as  the  fog  the  sun.  The  hand  that 
nnne'n-ed'Belshazzar  derived  its  most  horrifying  influence  from 
the  want  of  a  body ;  and  death  itself  is  not  formidable  in  what 
we  know  of  it,  but  in  what  we  do  not. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ARABS- 

The  engravings  on  this  and  the  next 
page  represent  churacteristic  views  of 
Arab  life  and  niannci-s.  An  intelligent 
traTeller,  Mr.  Mornand,  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  subjects  em- 
braced in  this  scries  of  engravings.  The 
hiuskous,  the  dish  set  before  ihe  guest  in 
the  first  engraving,  is  a.  kind  of  vermicelli, 
a  small  grain,  and  cooked  by  steam. 
When  it  is  cooked  to  a  nicetj',  they  drain 
it  carefully,  and  heap  it  up  pjTainidically 
in  one  of  the  wooden  dishes,  or  in  a  hol- 
low plate.  In  good  houses,  they  garnish 
it  with  large  peas,  hard  boiled  eggs  and 
other  accompaniments,  placing  on  the 
summit  a  quarter  of  mutton  boiled  and 
Btuffed ;  an  art  in  which  the  Ai"ab  women 
(we  must  do  them  this  justice)  are  un- 
rivalled. The  plate  being  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  guests,  the  mutton  is  remov- 
ed from  the  kousL-oits,  in  order  to  pour  on 
the  margah ;  it  is  a  particular  land  of 
broth,  so  hot  with  spices  that  it  has  the 
savor  of  a  pincushion  stuck  full  of  needles. 
Each  guest  arms  himself  with  a  short 
wooden  spoon,  and  digs  his  own  particu- 
lar hole  in  the  dish  before  liim,  to  receive 
this  delicious  margah,  which  would  confer 
an  appetite  on  a  dead  man.  It  is  bad 
taste  to  encroach  on  other  people's  holes, 
or  artesian  wells,  as  well  as  to  foray  on 
the  adjacent  peas  and  eggs.  The  kous- 
kous  despatched,  each  one  seizes  on  a 
piece  of  the  mutton,  the  forefinger  aiding 
the  thumb  in  tliis  act  of  spoliation.  The 
half-gna^ved  bones  are  carefully  placed  on 
what  remains  of  the  kouskous,  and  the 

whole  is  ceremoniously  passed  to  the  inferior  members  of  the 
family,  who  devour  everything,  except  the  bones,  which  the  snarl- 
ing pack  of  curs  are  eagerly  awaiting.  There  are  numerous 
varieties  of  kouslsous.  Sometimes  it  is  sugared,  and  garnished 
with  Greek  raisins  and  cloves.  But  this  is  a  great  luxury. 
There  are  Arabs  who  have  never  seen  or  eaten  a  lump  of 
sugar  in  their  lives.  The  custom  of  the  Arabs  is  never  to 
mix  their  aliments,  whatever  they  may  be.  Thus  they  eat 
meat,  bread  or  cakes  separately.  We  have  often  refused  the 
pancakes  or  pastry  they  brought  ns  at  the  beginning  of  the 
meal,  waiting  to  do  them  honor,  and  use  them  as  bread 
when  the  principal  dish  had  been  served.  But  we  have  been 
grievously  disappointed  by  seeing  the  first  dish  disappear  as 
soon  as  the  second  was  brought  on  ;  and  by  experience,  we 
finally  learned  to  lay  aside  our  northern  prejudices,  and  con- 
form to  the  custom  of  these  children  of  the  south.  When, 
at  a  place  named  Csour,  where  I  first  tasted  the  kouskous, 
after  making  my  meal,  and  leaving  the  remains  to  my  spakis, 
I  sallied  forth  to  walk  among  the  inins  of  the  antique  city, 
under  the  very  necessary  protection  of  these  Arabs  armed 
with  staves  to  defend  me  against  the  savage  and  famished 
dogs  that  prowl  about  the  douar,  and  would  have  devoted 
rae,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  to  the  fate  of  the  impure 
Jezebel,  but  for  the  shouts  and  threatening  sticks  of  my 
cicerone.  The  latter  followed  me  step  by  step  in  silence, 
wondering  that  a  stranger  should  qtdt  his  country,  his  home 
and  his  friends,  and  come  such  a  distance  to  pore  over  a 
heap  of  old  stones.  The  evening  was  magnificent.  I  wan- 
dered a  long  time  amid  the  ruins,  whence,  having  vainly 
sought  for  an  inscription  or  a  vestige  of  art,  I  pursued 
slowly  tAvo  broad  Roman  roads,  parallel  and  verj'  distinct, 
as  far  as  the  little  river  bordering  on  the  douar.  It  was 
deep  and  sunken,  and  in  the  fold  formed  by  its  steep  banks, 
two  or  three  Rebeccas  of  the  tribe  were  washing  their  clothes, 
chattering  and  singing  at  their  work.  I  seated  myself  for  a 
moment  on  the  huge  trunk  of  a  cedar  that  overhung  the 
rivulet  to  contemplate  them.  I  was  fortunate  in  not  being 
observed,  else  I  should  have  instantly  disturbed  and  depressed 
this  little  BibUcal  tableau,  scattering  the  actresses  with  cries  of 
fright.  I  entered  my  tent  at  nightfall.  It  was  to  take  a  new  re- 
freshment brought  me  by  a  timid  slave — the  milk  of  fifty  sheep,  if 
I  may  credit  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Ahmed,  my  dragoman,  who 


A   POOR    COLLATION, 

doubtless  counted  them  and  saw  them  milked.  I  contented  my- 
self with  drinking  the  product  of  twenty  lambs,  and  passed  the 
rest  to  my  spahis.  A  little  later  they  brought  them  a  second  dose, 
which  they  swallowed  as  resolutely  as  if  it  had  been  the  first. 


ARAB   WOMEN   GATHERING   WOOD. 


They  then  made  their  arrangements  for  the  night,  and  all  three 
were  soon  asleep ;  while  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  wan- 
dering a  little  in  the  douar,  at  the  risk  of  being  eaten  by  the  sav- 
age dogs,  with  bloody  eyes  and  tawny  skins,  a  tliousand  times 


more  dangerous  to  man,  their  friend,  than 
the  jackal  or  hyena.    But  the  darkness 
of  the  night  protected  me,  and  the  long 
black  burnous  in  which  I  was  wrapped, 
contributed   to  my  safety.      The  Arab 
watch  is  kept  up  only  hter  when  a  stran- 
ger is  reposing  on  the  bed  of  honor.   The 
men  are  grouped  around  the  fires ;  the 
hoi*ses  feed  peaceably  and  delightedly  on 
great  heaps  of  thyme,  which  they  prefer  to 
grass  and  barley ;   the   crouching  camels 
look  like  so  many  fonnJcss  sphynxcs  at 
the  entrance  of  the  dwellings ;   through 
the  cloth  of  the  tents^  the  light  of  the  fire 
or  the  torches  gleams  ruddily  till  an  ad- 
vanced hour  of  the  night.     The  laughter 
and  high-keyed  conversation  of  the  wo- 
men mingle  with   the  neighing  of   the 
horses,  and   the  barking,  not  to  say  the 
frenzied  bowlings  of  the  abominable  dogs 
that  guard  the  douar,  and  the  bleatings 
of  the  flocks.     It  is  not  a  camp,  it  is  an 
ark;  and  at  break  of  day, When  the  ex- 
hausted dogs   cease  to  give  tongue,  the 
cocks  and  the  whole  section  of  poultry 
renew  the  clamor,  so  that  the  noise  is  in- 
cessant.    It  seems  incredible  that  any  one 
can  sleep  in  such  a  Babel,  and  yet  fatigue 
overpowers  one  at  last.     The  diffa,  repre- 
sented in  one  of  the  engravings,  is  a  feast 
on  a  grand  scale — veiy  diftbrcnt  fi'om  the 
modest  collation  represented   in  another 
picture.      The    engraving  of   the  Arab 
shepherd  explains  itself.     The  hunting  of 
the  hare  is  pursued  exactly  as  depicted  in 
the  cut.     The  animal  is  surrounded,  pur- 
sued with  cries,  and  finally  beaten  to 
death  with  sticks.     The  shaving  of  the 
head,  represented  in  another  engraving,  is  the  constant  practice  of 
the  Arabs.     The  native  barbers  are  very  expert  and  dexterous. 
The  Arab  tent,  beit  al  char  (house  of  hair),  is  formed,  as  the  name 
indicates,  of  a  tissue  of  the  hair  of  the  goat  or  camel.     The  ap- 
pearance of  this  dwelling  is  veiy  much  like  that  of  a  ship 
capsized.     This  form  is  very  ancient;  for  Sallust  relates 
that  the  Persians  coming  to  Africa,  made  themselves  huts 
with  the  overturned  hulls  of  their  vessels.     "And  still/*  he 
adds,  "  the  habitations  of  the  peasants  of  Numidia  resemble 
the  hull  of  a  vessel."    This  portable  domicil  is  generally 
divided  into  t^'o  equal  parts  by  a  partition  of  stakes,  within 
which  are  placed  the  provisions  of  the  family  wrapped  in 
skins  of  animals,  the  effects  they  possess,  agricultural  im- 
plements, saddles,  bridles  and  the  aims  of  the  master.     The 
compartment  at  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  devoted  to  the 
men  ;  to  the  left  is  the  women's  apartment,  frequently  divided 
into  two  portions,  one  serving  as  drawing-room  and  bed- 
chamber, and  the  other  as  a  kitchen.     These  different  apart- 
ments are  hung  with  carpets,  matting  or  sheepskins,  accord- 
ing to  the  means  of  the  o-\vner.    A  few  rude  utensils  are  the 
only  furniture  of  the  tent.    At  the  door  are  suspended  two 
jars,  one  containing  water,  the  other  some  milk — the  only 
drink  of  the  Ai-ab  shepherd.     The  tents  of  a  large  douar  are 
scattered  uregularly  on  the  ground  ;  those  of  a  email  douar 
are  generally  ranged  in  a  circle,  the  interior  of  which  ii 
occupied  in  the  night  time  by  the  horses  and  sheep.     The 
presence  of  wood  and  water  determines  the  location  of  an 
Arab  camp.     The  women,  employed  in  gathering  fuel  and 
other  severe  labors,  are  thin  and  muscular,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  engravings.     All  household  duties  and  menial  offices 
devolve  upon  the  women.     This  arrangement  falls  heavier 
upon  the  Bedouin  females  than  on  those  of  the  town,  the 
latter  having  merely  to  attend  to  their  husbands  within 
doors ;  and  where  slaves  are  kept,  this  is  little  more  than 
superintendence.     But  the  Arab  women  perform  all  the  la- 
borious out-door  occupations,  fetching  water  from  the  weUs, 
driving  the  flocks  to  the  pastures,  and  bringing  them  back 
to  the  tents  at  night ;  while  the  men,  during  their  stay  in 
the  encampment,  spend  their  entire  time  in  utter  Ustlessness,  or, 
at  best,  in  playing  at  a  sort  of  draughts.     This  indolence  within 
doors,  is  a  part  of  the  Arab  character.     Our  engravings  give  a 
correct  idea  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Arab. 
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Two  renmries 
race  ou  the  fac 


<U^ 


AN   ARAB   SHAVING   THE   HEAD. 


THE  AJiGLO-SAXON  RACE, 

ago  there  were  not  quiie  three  millions  of  this 
'-  of  the  earth.  There  are  a  million  more  persons 
of  Miifryar  liin,i;ua.2^e,  at  the  present  momLnt,  in  Europe,  than  were 
in  Europe  and  America  of  this  con- 
qaerin^r  and  (•oloiii'tinjr  people,  in  the 
time  of  Cromwyll.  How  vain,  tlion 
for  men  to  talk  of  the  political  necessi- 
ty for  absorbing  small  races !  Sixty 
years  ago  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  did 
not  exceed  seventeen  millions  in  Europe 
and  America,  At  that  time  it  was  not 
numerically  stronger  than  the  Poles. 
Thirty  years  ago  it  counted  only  thirty- 
four  millions,  and  a  fraction  more  than 
the  population  of  Central  Europe.  In 
1851  it  is  iihead  of  every  civilized  race 
in  the  world.  Of  races  lying  within 
the  zones  of  civilization,  the  Sclaves 
alone  are  more  numerous,  countwl  l»y 
head>: ;  but  comparatively  few  of  this 
plastic  and  suhmissive  stock  have  yet 
escaped  from  the  barbarism  of  the  dark 
ages.  In  wcaUh,  energy  and  cultiva- 
tion they  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  Frank,  the  Teuton,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Number  is  their  only  element 
of  strcngtli.  Of  all  the  races  whicli 
arc  now  striving  for  the  mastery  of  the 
world,  to  impress  on  the  future  of  so- 
ciety and  civilisation  the  stamp  of  its 
own  character  and  genius,  to  make  its 
law,  idiom,  manners,  government  and 

opinion   prevail,   the  Anglo-Saxon  is  _~ 

BOW  an'^aestioaal^ly  the  most  numer- 
otts,  powerful  and  active.-  The  day 
when    it    might    possibly   have    bcm 

crushetl,  absorlv  d,  or  trampled  out,  like  Hungary  or  Poland,  by 
stronger  hordes,  is  ^one  fnrovcr.  That  it  wa.-<  possiiile  at  one  time 
for  this  people  to  be  subdued  by  violence,  or  fall  a  \nx-y  to  the 
siowtT  agencies  of  decline,  tlierc  can  be  little  doubt.     In  1630  tJie 


United  Provinces  seemed  more  likely 
to  make  a  grand  figure  in  the  world  s 
future  history  than  England.  Their 
wealth,  activity  and  maritime  power 
were  the  most  imposing  in  Europe. 
They  had  all  the  eaiTying  trade  of  the 
"West  in  their  hands.  Their  language 
was  spoken  in  every  port.  In  the  great 
Orient  their  empire  was  fixed  and  their 
influence  paramount ;  England  wjis 
then  hardly  known  abroad.  Her  diffi- 
cult idiom  grated  on  foreign  ears,  and 
her  stormy  coasts  repelled  the  curiosity 
of  more  cultivated  travellers.  Had 
the  thought  of  a  day  arriving  when 
any  single  European  language  would 
be  spoken  by  millions  of  persons  scat- 
tered over  the  great  continents  of  the 
earth,  from  New  Zealand  to  the  Hebri- 
des, and  from  the  Cape  of  Storms  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  occurred  to  any  spec- 
ulative mind,  Dutch  not  English,  would 
probably  have  been  the  tongue  to  which 
he  would  have  assigned  the  marvelous 
mission.  Yet,  Holland  has  fallen 
nearly  as  much  as  the  Saxon  has 
risen  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Her  idi- 
om is  now  acquired  by  few ;  her  mer- 
chants conduct  their  correspondence 
and  transact  their  business  in  French 
or  in  Englisli.  Even  her  writers  have 
many  of  them  clothed  their  genius  in 
a  foreign  garb.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  literature  and  language  have  passed 
entirely  out  of  this  danger.  Dutch, 
like  Welsh,  Flemish,  Erse,  Basque,  and 
other  idioms,  is  doomed  to  perish  as  an 
intellectual  medium ;  but  whatever 
may  be  the  futui-e  changes  of  the  world,  the  tongue  of  Shakspeare 
and  of  Bacon  is  now  too  firmly  rooted  ever  to  be  torn  away.  No 
longer  content  ivith  mere  preservation,  it  aims  at  universal  mas- 
tery.    Gradually  it  is  taking  possession  of  all  the  ports  and  coasts 


ARABS  HUNTING  THE  HARE. 

of  the  world  ;  isolating  all  rival  idioms,  shutting  them  up  from 
intercourse  with  each  other,  making  itself  ihc  chanmd  of  every 
cftmmnnicati.on.  At  a  hund  "cd  points  at  once  it  plays  the  aggress- 
or.    It  contcmls  with  Spanidi  on  thefiontiej*s  &f  Slexicoi  drives 


AN  ARAB    SHEPHERD   TENDING   HIS   FLOCK. 


French  and  Eussian  before  it  in  Canada  and  the  Northern  Archi- 
pelago ;  supersedes  Dutch  at  the  Cape  and  Natal ;  elbows  Greek 
and  Italian  in  the  Ionian  Islands;  usurps  the  right  of  Arabia  at 
Suez  and  Alexandria;  maintains  itself  supreme  at  Liberia,  Hong 
Kong,  Jamaica  and  St.  Helena  ;  fights 
its  way  against  multitudinous  and  va- 
rious dialects  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
in  Central  America,  on"  the  Golden 
Coast,  in  the  interior  of  Australia,  and 
among  the  countless  islands  in  the 
Eastern  seas.  No  other  language  is 
spreading  in  this  way.  French  and 
German  find  students  among  cultivated 
men,  but  English  permanently  destroys 
and  supersedes  the  idioms  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact.  The  relative 
growth  of  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon 
States  is  noteworthy.  In  1801  the  pop- 
ulation of  Great  Britain  was  10,942,646; 
in  ISOD  that  of  the  United  States  was 
5,319,762,  or  not  quite  half.  In  1S50 
the  population  of  the  United  States  was 
two  millions  and  a  third  more  than 
that  of  Great  Britain ;  at  this  moment 
it  probably  exceeds  it  by  three  millions. 
The  rate  of  decennial  increase  in  this 
country  is  less  than  thirteen  per  cent., 
while  in  America  it  is  about  thirty- 
five  per  cent.  In  the  great  continental 
States  the  rate  is  considerably  lower 
tlian  in  England.  According  to  the 
progress  of  the  last  fifry  years  in  France 
and  in  America,  the  United  States  will 
have  the  larger  population  in  1870  ;  in 
1900  they  will  exceed  those  of  England, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland  combined. 
Prudent  statesmen  should  bear  this  in  mind.  Many  persons 
now  living  miy  see  the  time  when  America,  with  its  100,000,000  of 
freemen,  will  be  of  more  importance  to  the  world,  socially  and  polite 
icaU3',  than  all  of  Europe  put  together. —  Westminster  Review. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
HEAYEN  faATH  OriE  AAGEL  3I0RE. 

Affectionately  inscritxd  to  Mes.  Olitia  Bicelow. 

JSY  vrjifrt  LODISE  CBA2(DLEB. 


On  thy  bridal  momiDg,  dearest, 

\rhen  with  question  and  reply, 
Xow  thy  bridal  tows  were  plighted, 

"Neath  the  eTer-arcbmg  5ky, 
TVas  for  Btorms  as  ■well  aumishine 

That  thy  hand  in  his  was  laid, 
Iwas  for  grief  as  well  aa  pleasare, 

That  those  bridal  vows  were  made. 
"Well  I  know  thy  wbite  hand  trembled, 

And  the  binshea  dyed  thy  check, 
And  thy  timid  eyes  were  brimming 

■mth  the  lore  thou  couldst  not  speak. 

But  a  deeper,  holier  rapture 

Swelled  thy  heart  when  c<n  thy  breast 
Baby  fingers  wandered  lightly, 

Baby  lips  in  lo^e  were  prest, 
And  in  pride  he  watched  beside  thee 

When  the  sleeping  inf^jit  smiled, 
Kneeling  low.  and  humbly  praying, 

"God  of  beattn,  bkss  my  child  1" 
'TwaA  a  prayer  Chat  God  bath  answered 

Though  our  human  eyes  ore  dim, 
And  they  cannot  see  how  brightly, 

Heaven's  own  sunshine  beams  aa  him. 

"Well  I  know  thy  heart  is  achmg 

"When  thy  snn-iays  downward  stream, 
Kevermore  the  darling  wakmg, 

Frcan  the  long  hush"  of  his  dream. 
And  I  know  thy  lore  is  clinging 

To  the  moond  where  daisies  grow; 
But  in  heaven  his  vc»ce  is  ringing, 

Where  eternal  amaranths  blow. 
Cold  the  grave  wherein  he  slumbers, 

Cold  and  calm  the  blue  sky  o"er — 
Thou  haft  lent  what  God  has  borrowed, 

Heaven  hath  one  aDgel  more! 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  GARDENER'S  DREAM. 


BT   ALICE    CAEEY. 


There  once  lived  an  old  man  of  the  name  of  David,  in  the 
midst  of  a  beaulifal  country — precisely  where,  it  matters  not. 
iVom  his  youth  up  he  was  given  to  dreaming,  insomuch  that  he 
wonld  sit  for  hours  ^\"ith  his  hands  folded  and  his  eyes  half  closed, 
greatly  to  the  detriment  of  what  less  visionary  men  supposed  to 
be  his  duties.  When  he  grew  to  manhood  he  married  the  blue- 
eyed  daughter  of  a  man  poor  as  himself,  but  a  woman  of  rare 
beauty,  and,  what  was  better,  endowed  with  great  good  sense.  It 
was  more  owing  to  her  judgment  and  frugality  and  industry  than 
to  anything  else,  that  at  middle  life  David  was  the  owner  of  a 
neat  cottage  and  five  acres  of  garden  ground.  Moreover,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  not  a  flower  bush  nor  a  sweet-scented  herb  grew 
on  the  little  farm,  if  so  it  might  be  called,  which  was  not  of  her 
planting.  A  woman  who  found  no  time  for  dreaming  was  the 
wife  of  David.  Nevertheless,  she  was  never  heard  to  rate  her 
goodman  for  his  indulgence  in  his  favorite  propensity,  and  never 
seen  to  frown,  and  some  persons  believed  it  was  her  smiling  which 
made  her  face  so  pretty. 

I  said  at  middle  life  they  oi^Tied  a  pretty  cottage  and  a  garden, 
which  with  careful  cultivation  would  have  yielded,  not  only  a 
competence,  but. many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
record  that  David  fell  a  dreaming  often,  at  which  times  the 
spade  was  sure  to  fall  out  of  his  hands,  and  as  the  pretty-faced 
woman  who  was  his  wife  had  tasks  in  the  house  to  do,  thistles 
grew  up,  and  briers  and  rank  grass  choked  the  small  vegetables 
quite  down,  sometimes. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  this_  thriftless  thing,  their  wants 
grew  faster  than  the  means  of  supplying  them,  for  the  little 
house  was  full  of  children — I  know  not  how  many,  but  so  many 
that  David  often  desponded  and  said  to  his  wife  in  a  half  dream- 
ing state,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  one  little  garden  to 
maintain  them  all ;  and  so  he  would  sit  for  hours  musing  and 
meditating  on  what  could  be  done  for  the  prevention  of  want — 
of  actual  star\-ation  in  fact. 

"  There  will  be  some  way  provided,  never  fret,"  the  good  ivife 
would  answer ;  "  there  are  more  hemes  ripe  than  I  can  get  to  the 
market,"  or  "  I  have  found  two  new  hen's  nests,  both  full  of 
white,  fresh  eggs,"  she  would  say  to  him,  though  most  likely  he 
heard  her  not,  and  often  it  is  supposed  he  saw  not  the  things 
which  she  did  for  his  comfort  and  for  the  good  of  his  children  ; 
for  when  the  cottage  wall  was  newly  white-washed  it  was  the 
same  to  him  as  before,  apparently,  and  when  a  pndding  was  boil- 
ed for  Sunday  or  a  plum-cake  baked,  David  took  them  as  mat- 
ters of  course,  and  ate  them  without  seeming  to  distinguish  them 
from  coarse  bread.  If  it  were  so  it  was  a  pily,  for  it  contributes 
to  the  goodness  and  excellence  of  women  that  their  husbands 
think  them  good  and  excellent. 

However,  the  wife  of  David  the  gardener  required  not  this 
stimulant,  it  appears,  and  as  her  husband  grew  impatient  and  fret- 
ful and  querulous  under  the  influence  of  his  dreams,  for  that  re- 
alities were  unequal  to  their  golden  seeming,  she  became  if  possi- 
ble more  gentle  and  patient  and  loving — more  industrious  and 
pains-taking  she  could  not  be. 

Sometimes,  when  she  asked  David  to  assist  in  diTTinff  the 
ground  oi  in  picking  the  berries,  he  would  answer,  "  don't  disturb 
me  now,  my  dear ;  I  am  making  a  great  plan,"  and  so  it  often 
happened  tliat  she  picked  and  digged  alone. 


At  last,  one  day  when  the  good  ivoman  came  home  from  mar- 
ket with  some  money  in  the  bottom  of  a  capacious  tow  bag,  which 
she  had  got  in  exchange  for  hfr  fmits  and  such  other  articles  as 
she  had  to  sell,  she  ventured  to  ask  David  what  he  had  been 
dreaming  about.  She  had  never  been  known  to  trouble  him  so 
much  before,  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  vision 
had  been  unusually  extended. 

"  ^Vhy/'  said  the  old  man,  "  I  have  been  thinking  that  some 
of  the  rich  folks  about  hero  might  give  us  a  cow  and  never  miss 
her,  and  I  am  told  there  is  a  man  living  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island"  (it  appears  that  David  lived  on  an  island),  "  the  hills  of 
whose  farm  are  all  covered  with  cattle.  Now  if  I  go  to  him  and 
tell  him  how  poor  we  are,  and  how  much  one  cow  would  be  to  as, 
do  you  not  think  he  would  give  us  one  V 

But  the  wise  woman  saw  no  probability  of  such  good  fortune. 
It  was  barely  possible,  she  said,  but  the  experiment  was  not  worth 
trying;  and  even  if  successful,  the  mortification  of  having  been 
a  beggar  would  embitter  the  cow's  milk.  The  wife  of  David,  it 
would  seem,  had  her  own  little  pride,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  a 
good  and  elevating  thing,  provided  we  have  not  too  much. 

"Well,"  added  the  dreamer,  "perchance  the  rich  man  will 
chance  to  come  this  way,  and  seeing  our  little  ground  and  our 
many  children,  mil  bethink  himself  of  some  way  to  aid  us,  and 
if  he  does,  what  is  so  natural  as  that  he  should  give  us  a  cow  ? 
for  doubtless  the  children  on  the  other  side  of  the  island  love 
milk  as  well  as  ours,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  to  my  own  taste  it 
would  not  be  displeasing." 

The  woman  made  no  further  attempt  to  dissuade  her  husband 
from  his  pleasant  fancy,  for  so  long  as  his  visions  were  harmless, 
she  cared  not  to  meddle  with  them.  All  the  remainder  of  the 
day  and  all  the  next  day  and  for  many  days  and  weeks  to  come, 
she  kept  smiling  and  singing  and  working  all  the  time,  and  each 
return  from  the  market  to\vn  saw  more  and  more  silver  money  in 
the  tow  bag.  She  was  never  heard  to  complain,  but  often  to  sing, 
and  often  to  discourse  memly  ivith  her  children,  who  were  growing 
to  be  blooming  men  and  women. 

Meanwhile  David  dreamed  on,  and  morning  after  morning, 
when  he  awoke,  looked  forth  into  the  garden  to  see  whether  a  cow 
were  not  browsing  the  ca.bbage.  Never  a  stranger  passed  along 
but  that  David  left  working  to  look  after  him  ;  for  each  one  he 
believed  to  be  the  rich  man  from  the  other  side  of  tlie  island,  and 
not  till  he  disappeared  could  he  believe  but  that  he  would  turn 
back  and  offer  him  the  long-expected  cow. 

But  morning  after  morning  came  and  no  cow  was  found  to  be 
browsing  in  the  garden,  and  stranger  after  stranger  passed  along, 
but  if  the  rich  man  from  the  other  side  of  the  island  were  among 
them  he  made  no  pause.  So  years  went,  and  David  and  his  wife 
were  grooving  to  be  old,  and  their  children  one  by  one  went  forth 
into  the  world,  but  still  the  old  man's  di*eam  was  of  a  cow. 

He  was  grown  more  fretful  and  dissatisfied  than  ever,  now  that 
he  had  ceased  to  believe  a  miracle  would  be  wrought  in  his  behalf, 
for  by  one  vagaiy  and  another  he  bad  been  deluded  aU  his  life. 
The  good  ^Tfc  marked  the  increasing  disquiet,  and  inquired 
tenderly  as  to  its  nature  ;  but  David  still  said,  "  Nothing,  noth- 
ing," and  made  impatient  signs,  so  that  she  was  fain  to  drown 
her  increasing  troubles  more  and  more  with  songs. 

At  length  she  thought  her  goodman  had  ceased  to  dream,  for 
that  he  spoke  no  more  of  dreams,  but  it  was  not  so  ;  he  had 
ceased  to  tell  them  because  they  were  evil.  He  remembered  that 
his  wife  had  dissuaded  him  from  begging ;  how  much  more  there- 
fore would  she  deprecate  what  he  contemplated  now — for  the 
truth  must  be  written — the  old  man  had  resolved  to  steal ! 

It  is  probable  that  in  his  own  mind  he  justified  himself,  and 
that  by  some  curious  fallacy  he  made  that  which  others  caU 
stealing  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  possessing  himself  of  his 
just  rights.  But  however  that  be  he  had  resolved  to  steal — he 
must  have  a  cow,  and  the  rich  roan  on  the  other  side  of  the  island 
would  not  miss  her. 

During  these  years  the  wife's  tow  bag  had  become  pretty  well 
distended  with  silver  money,  and  early  one  morning  in  May, 
when  David  had  been  twisting  and  turning  and  groaning  all 
night,  she  arose  and  when  she  was  dressed  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary care,  told  her  husband  that  if  she  was  detained  in  the  mar- 
ket-to'mi  beyond  the  nsual  time  he  need  feel  no  alarm  ;  she  pro- 
posed a  purchase,  and  knew  not  precisely  what  time  it  would  oc- 
cupy. A  happy  surprise  she  had  been  preparing  for  David  the 
dreamer. 

She  was  a  little  disappointed  when  the  man  said  that  though 
she  should  not  return  until  midnight  he  would  be  none  the  less 
content,  the  moon  would  shine  bright  and  the  homeward  journey 
be  pleasanter  indeed  after  sunset,  and  by  other  words  he  indicated 
that  her  prolonged  absence  would  he  agreeable  to  him. 

"I  have  vexed  him  in  some  way,"  thought  the  good  woman. 
"  I  must  be  more  studious  to  please  ;"  and  having  kissed  him  she 
departed,  pondering  on  the  best  way  to  make  a  husband  happy  ; 
for  it  appears  that  a  woman  who  had  such  thoughts  once  lived  on 
a  certain  island  at  some  indefinite  period  of  time.  The  old  clock 
in  the  corner  had  not  counted  many  minutes  after  the  wife  was 
gone,  till  the  husband,  having  hastily  prepared  himself,  took  his 
way  to  the  other  side  of  the  island. 

He  walked  vigorously  on,  for  the  morning  air  was  sweet,  and 
a  new  project  is  apt  to  impart  new  energy.  Gaily  sung  the  black- 
birds, hopping  along  tlic  newly  ploughed  ground  and  up  and 
down  the  fences,  and  the  blue-birds  twittered  and  fluttered  al- 
most in  his  face  ;  perhaps  he  saw  them  not,  but  the  good  woman 
who  went  before  told  that  night  of  the  prodigious  number  of  birds 
that  met  her  on  the  way. 

It  was  not  yet  noon  when  the  old  man  came  to  the  other  side 
of  the  island,  and  found  that  the  rich  man's  possessions  had  not 
been  over-estimated — lying  in  the  faint  shadows  of  tha  trees  there 


were  cows ;  standing  knee-deep  in  the  water  of  the  brooks  there 
were  cows,  and  grazing  along  the  green,  thick  grass  of  the  hills 
there  were  cows — all  with  great  udders,  and  looking  so  gentle  and 
so  pretty ;  he  saw,  too,  the  fine  house  in  which  the  rich  man 
lived ;  it  was  not  much  like  his  cotl-age,  and  its  splendor  seemed 
to  mock  his  poverty,  so  that  he  grew  angry  as  well  as  discon- 
tented. There  seemed  no  keeper  of  the  herds,  so  that  he  might 
have  driven  one  of  the  cows  forth  from  the  meadow  quite  safely, 
as  it  appeared;  and  though  he  broke  a  goad  from  a  thorn-tree, 
for  that  purpose,  something  seemed  to  hold  him  back,^and  not 
until  nightfall  could  he  persuade  himself  to  single  one  from  the 
number  and  drive  her  away.  But  when  at  last  the  sun'iwas 
down  and  the  shadows  began  to  darken,  there  came  into  the  field 
the  keeper  of  the  cows  and  called  them  home  to  be  milked  ;  and 
the  old  man  who  had  been  wailing  all  day  for  this  favoring  hour, 
was  half  glad  when  he  saw  the  coveted  opportunity  passing  away. 
But  it  seems  that  when  our  hand  is  once  Ufted  up  to  do  evil, 
Satan  stands  ready  to  take  it,  and  to  lead  ns,  and  what  we  call 
chance  favored  the  old  man's  bad  designs. 

One  of  the  cows,  unmindful  of  the  call  of  her  master,  stayed 
feeding  along  the  hollow  and  was  not  missed  among  so  many. 
Suddenly  the  clouds,  which  had  been  floating  about  during  the 
day,  darkened  together ;  so  that  but  for  the  white  face  of  the  cow, 
the  old  man  could  not  have  seen  her  a  dozen  yards  away.  Sum- 
moning up  all  the  resolution  of  the  growth  of  years,  he  drove  her 
with  the  thorn-goad  away  from  her  own  home.  Many  times  ho 
paused  and  listened,  thinking  he  heard  footsteps  pursuing  him  ; 
and  many  times  he  hid  in  the  thickets,  for  he  thought  voices  call- 
ed him  to  stop,  and  if  the  harmless  cow  but  turned  her  face 
toward  him  and  towed,  he  almost  shrieked  aloud ;  so  trembling 
and  listening,  and  framing  lies  that  would  make  it  seem  that  the 
cow  preceded  him  by  chance,  half  the  homeward  journey  was  ac- 
complished. Having  fasted  all  day  he  grew  faint,  and  the  unac- 
customed exercise  had  made  him  tired,  so  that  he  resolved  to  rest 
for  a  time  and  drink  some  of  the  cow's  milk,  and  at  the  rising  of 
the  moon  which  he  apprehended  would  scatter  the  clouds,  go 
forward  refreshed. 

Under  the  shelter  of  a  low-spreading  beech,  upon  which  the 
dead  leaves  of  the  last  year  hxmg  thick,  he  stopped ;  and  taking 
a  small  but  stout  cord  from  his  pocket,  secured  the  cow,  tying  her 
by  the  horn  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  She  seemed  very  gentle 
and  quiet,  but,  though  he  knew  not  why,  he  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  taste  her  milk,  hungry  and  tired  as  he  was  ;  so  lean- 
ing against  the  tree,  he  resolved  to  wait  the  rising  of  the  moon. 
Fatigue  soon  overcame  him,  and  contrary  to  his  designs  he  fell 
asleep  ;  but  the  habit  of  years  was  strong,  and  straightway  there 
came  to  him  a  vision. 

He  was  standing,  he  thought,  on  a  high  point  of  land  whence 
he  could  see  all  over  the  little  island  on  which  he  lived,  and  his 
attention  was  first  fixed  by  what  seemed  a  fine  palace ;  all  the 
walls  glittered  like  diamonds,  and  columns  that  seemed  wrought 
of  precious  stones  supported  white  porches,  and  windows  with 
such  gorgeous  cm'tains  as  he  had  never  seen,  fronted  gardens 
whose  delightful  odors  floated  on  every  breeze.  The  green  hiUa 
were  all  covered  with  flocks,  and  sparkling  fountains  and  wind- 
ing walks,  and  shady  avenues  met  his  eyes  in  eveiy  direction. 

Servants  were  busy  going  to  and  fro,  and  a  thousand  evidences 
of  wealth  and  luxury  met  him  wheresoever  he  turned.  At  length 
the  door  opened  and  the  master  came  forth  ;  an  enviable  man  he 
seemed  in  the  distance,  and  the  old  cow-stealer  heartily  wished 
he  might  change  places  with  him.  Presently  the  great  man 
seemed  to  come  toward  him,  near  and  nearer  he  came,  and  finally 
approached  and  said,  "  Gro  with  me,  we  have  a  feast  to-night ;  go 
and  see  what  it  is  to  live  splendidly."  ^Vnd  the  old  man  arose  and 
went,  though  the  smiling  visage  of  his  host  seemed  like  a  mask. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  was  more  brilliant  than  he  had 
imagined  ;  there  were  lights  and  flowers  and  music  and  dancing, 
and  many  merry  voices  and  much  gay  laughter,  and  such  ele- 
gance of  dress  and  such  feasting  as  he  had  not  dreamed  of. 

But  among  the  guests,  and  pretending  to  be  gayest  of  all,  was 
a  woman  whose  bright  eyes  and  red  cheeks  grew  redder  and 
brighter  as  he  gazed,  until  she  fell  finally  in  what  seemed  a  fit  of 
laughter  and  was  canied  out ;  when  the  laughter  changed  to  a  rat- 
tle in  the  throat,  the  brightness  and  the  redness  were  gone,  and 
he  recognized  the  corpse  of  a  woman  dead  of  a  broken  heart. 
But  the  music  called  Mm  back,  for  death  seemed  little  heeded 
there,  and  the  guest  that  met  him  was  enveloped  in  a  cloak  of 
more  than  royal  splendor ;  she  drew  him  aside  and  with  much 
pretended  admiration  of  him  mixed  up  the  foulest  suspicions  of 
all  the  rest;  and  at  last,  in  some  unguarded  gesticulation  of  one 
hand  revealed  the  other,  which  he  saw  to  his  hon-or  tapered  down 
to  a  serpent,  and  kept  hissing  and  twisting  beneath  the  cloak,  for 
opportunities  to  sting.  He  knew  then  that  the  cloak  was  worn  to 
conceal  the  serpent-hand,  and  that  the  woman  was  Slander. 

Flying  hastily  away  he  encountered  a  tall,  dark  figure,  that  at 
his  touch  drew  itself  up  and  frowned  with  such  severity  as  almost 
to  crush  him  into  the  earth — this  was  Pride,  he  knew  ;  and  pass- 
ing on,  a  sweet  smilcr  accosted  him  who  seemed  all  simplicity 
and  artless  truth  ;  she  loved  eveiybody  and  everything ;  the  music 
was  exquisite  and  the  guests  all  charming,  and  so  pleasant  a 
house  and  so  delightful  a  host  and  hostess  he  had  never  seen. 
He  drew  noai-cr,  for  he  thought  he  had  found  at  length  a  genial 
companion,  but  from  his  earnest  gaze  she  faded  and  vanished 
away,  and  he  knew  it  was  Hypocrisy  with  whom  he  talked.  After 
this  he  encountered  what  seemed  a  young  man  grown  old  before 
his  time.  Certainly  he  could  not  have  seen  thirty  years,  yet  his 
hiiir  was  all  sti*eaked  with  white,  and  his  careless  eyes  and  his 
hollow  cheeks  attested  the  frequency  of  his  revels,  and  as  he 
stood  against  a  colimin,  nor  eating  nor  drinking,  nor  seemingly 
seeing  women,  nor  hearing  music,  the  old  man  asked  his  name. 
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He  bowed  most  graciously  and  his  lip  assumed  a  smile  -which 
seemed  to  have  been  made  somewhere  to  order,  and  not  to  come 
up  from  his  heart,  as  ho  answered  complaisantiv,  "  My  name, 
sir,  is  Satiety,  and  if  you  mil  be  so  good  as  to  pass  on,  you  will 
obliire  me.  I  am  too  weary  to  converse;"  and  refolding  his 
arms,  his  eyes  took  the  old  look  of  indifference.  He  saw  after 
this  MaHce  and  Envy  with  a  fiery  and  slanting  glance,  and 
wine-bibbers  with  bloated  faces  and  poisonons  breath,  and  a  bold, 
staring  woman  in  a  dress  of  scarlet,  whose  name  he  dared  not  ask  ; 
and  at  last,  weary  of  searching  for  some  one  who  would  be  what 
they  seemed,  he  sought  to  refresh  himself  with  ^vine  and  meat, 
which  in  the  costly  sen'ice  looked  thrice  tempting.  The  hostess 
was  most  polite  and  hospitable,  but  he  fancied  she  turned  aside 
once  to  yawn,  and  though  she  seemed  to  strive  to  entertain  him, 
ho  was  not  entertained.  The  viands,  though  excellent,  did  not 
refresh  him,  and  seeing  his  host  flirting  gaily  vnth  the  woman 
with  the  serpent-hand,  he  souglit  an  opportunity  to  draw  him 
aside,  and  in  a  confidential  whisper  revealed  the  dreadful  secret. 

"Bless  you,  my  good,  honest  friend,"  replied  the  host,  slightly 
elevating  his  eyebrows,  '*  can  you  suppose  mc  so  unsophisticated  ? 
1  am  quite  aware  of  the  little  short-comings  of  my  guests,  but 
such  slight  defects  are  inseparable  from  polite  society ;  we  must 
make  the  best  of  them,  sir  ;"  and  turning  back  he  resumed  the 
interrupted  fiirtatinn,  and  David  positively  thought  ho  saw  him 
kiss  the  serpent-hand. 

In  utter  astonishment  and  confusion  he  fled  fast  away,  and 
when  the  high  point  of  land  was  regained,  the  palace  seemed  to 
dwindle  and  fade,  till  finally  it  became  nothing  but  the  house  of 
the  envied  rich  man  of  whom  he  had  stolen  the  cow. 

After  this  it  was  given  him  to  see  on  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  island  the  prettiest  cottage  and  garden  that  ever  blest  the 
eyes  of  a  weary  old  man.  There  were  flower-beds,  and  birds  all 
singing  so  sweet,  and  there  were  children  at  play  on  the  grass, 
and  a  woman,  clad  honielily,  but  having  the  purest  expression 
and  the  softest  smile  he  ever  saw.  She  was  of  mature  years,  but 
'  time  nor  labor  seemed  to  have  wronged  her  gentle  beauty.  "WTiite 
and  pleasant  looked  the  beds  beneath  that  low  roof,  and  good 
and  sufficient  the  fare  which  the  table  offered ;  and  as  the  chil- 
dren played  and  the  woman  went  about  her  household  cares,  he 
felt  how  much  happier  they  were  than  the  dwellers  of  the  palace. 

On  looking  closer,  he  saw  that  the  garden  was  not  larger  than 
his  own,  and  that  the  cottage  was  like  his,  and  that  some  paint, 
and  vines  and  flowers,  and  a  little  tasteful  but  not  costly  furnish- 
ing made  the  chief  difference  indeed  between,  his  own  home  and 
the  beautiful  one  before  him.  And  still  as  he  gazed  the  familiar 
aspects  of  things  came  out;  surely  those  children  were  his,  and 
that  modest  and  sweet-faced  woman  was  his  wife.  All  his  wasted 
years  rose  up  to  reproach  him — he  sprang  forward  determined  to 
rush  into  the  arms  of  his  good,  loving  mfe — stumbled  against 
something  which  he  thought  in  his  dream  was  the  devil — awoke 
to  find  himself  David,  flat  on  the  ground  beside  the  stolen  cow. 

The  moon  was  Binning  full  and  clear — ^far  off  he  heard  the 
midnight-cocks ;  his  wife  must  be  home  from  the  market-town, 
and  what  excuse  could  ho  make. 

Nothing  so  good  as  the  truth,  said  conscience ;  but  he  could 
not  bear  to  confess  all  his  weakness — he  would  compromise  with 
conscience  and  tell  his  wife  truly  that  he  had  been  to  the  rich 
man  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  but  that  he  had  not  given 
him  a  cow ;  and  that  he  had  come  back  a  wiser  and  a  better  man 
— for  the  dream  he  would  relate  as  it  occurred.  His  old  limbs 
were  stiff  with  rheumatism  and  his  gray  hair  was  damp  with  the 
rain,  but  his  heart  was  strong  and  his  hand  steady  as  he  untied 
the  horn  of  the  cow  and  turned  her  face  from  him.  With  tail 
erect  and  lowered  head,  snuffing  her  way  she  ran,  and  her  snort- 
ing in  the  distance  was  to  David  a  pleasant  sotmd. 

It  was  daybreak  when  tim^idly  he  tapped  at  the  door  of  his 
cabin — listened,  but  no  voice  answered — rapped  louder,  and  bent 
his  ear  close  to  the  door  and  got  no  response.  Trembling  he 
raised  the  latch — the  candle  had  burned  down  and  gone  out — the 
table  was  spread,  but  the  tea  was  cold  and  the  accustomed  chairs 
were  beside — ^>-acant.  He  feared  to  lift  the  white  curtain  of  the 
bed,  but  suspense  was  agony;  and  with  frenzied  hand  he  did  so 
at  last — the  light  streamed  full  from  the  east  across  the  face  of  his 
good  ivife — dead,  dead.  Idle  dreamer  as  he  was,  his  apprehended 
desertion  had  broken  her  heart.  As  he  looked  upon  her  in  the 
sweet  light  of  the  llay  m.oming,  he  saw  that  she  was  beautiful — 
beautiful  as  on  her  wedding  day,  and  as  he  wept  he  marvelled 
that  he  should  not  till  then  have  seen  how  fair  she  was.  "When 
he  looked  from  the  window,  there  in  the  garden  was  the 
long  coveted  cow.  She  too  had  been  to  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  but  not  as  he  had  been, 

When  the  old  woman  who  had  watched  with  her  for  the  return 
of  her  lost  David  told  him  how  she  had  wept  and  refused  to  be 
comforted,  and  how  she  had  blamed  all  her  life  for  his  fancied 
desertion,  and  how  she  had  talked  of  the  glad  surprise  she  had 
meant  to  give  him  in  bringing,  not  only  the  cow,  but  a  well  filled 
bag  of  money  beside,  and  when  that  he  felt  its  weight  in  his  hand, 
ne  called  on  the  earph  to  cover  him. 

He  now  knew  the  full  meaning  of  his  latest  dream,  for  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  David  was  a  dreamer  no  more.  What 
his  children  might  have  been  to  him,  what  the  dead  might  have 
been — ^but  it  was  too  late.  Never  had  gardener's  wife  so  fine  a 
funeral,  and  the  satin  lining  of  her  coffin  was  of  more  value  than 
all  the  dresses  of  her  life  ;  and  as  for  the  last  time  David  kissed 
her  cheek,  he  marvelled  more  and  more  that  he  should  not  till 
then  have  seen  her  exceeding  beauty. 

For  a  long  time  David  lived  in  his  cottage  alone — his  chief 
pleasures  to  keep  the  grave  of  his  excellent  wife  bright  with 
flowers  and  to  tell  all  his  visitors  how  he  had  dreamed  good 
years  away,  not  omitting  the  last  vision  of  all. 
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Brussels — King's  Palace — Tbe  Park— The    Fountain   Manekin — ^The  Battle- 
Field  of  ^\'at«rIoo. 

The  trip  to  Bmssels  from  Cologne,  a  distance  of  fully  one 
hundred  and  fift}-  miles,  we  passed  inside  of  six  hours  ;  truly  the 
facilities  for  travel  now-a-days  puts  to  blush  all  ideas  of  invisible 
caps  and  fair}'  favors  and  seven  league  boots,  by  which  one  was 
aided  in  the  days  of  genii  and  good  spirits  to  be  here,  there, 
and  everj^vhere  simply  by  an  expressed  desire.  A  carrier  pigeon 
would  count  scarcely  less  minutes  from  point  to  point  than  a 
heavy  railway  train  and  a  hundred  passengers  makes. 

Brussels  is  the  beautiful  capital  of  Belgium  and  the  residence 
of  the  king,  with  a  fine  commanding  site,  being  built  on  the  brow 
of  a  liill,  the  base  of  which  is  laved  by  the  petite  river  Senne. 
The  summit  of  the  hill  is  crowned  with  a  fine  architectural  dis- 
play ;  public  buildings,  boulevards  and  parks,  thrown  together  in 
graceful  position.  I  should  judge  the  city  to  be  about  the  size  of 
Boston.  The  king's  palace,  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  to^vn, 
is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  It  consists  of  two  vrings,  between 
which  a  street  formerly  passed  ;  they  are  now  joined  together  by 
a  fine  central  pile,  with  a  principal  portico  for  entrance,  supported 
by  sis  Corinthian  pillars.  The  length  of  the  entire  building  is 
nearly  four  hundred  feet ;  a  handsome  balcony  extends  the  whole 
length.  Near  to  it  is  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  (the  late 
King  of  Holland),  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  city  of  Brussels. 

Opposite  the  royal  palace  is  the  park,  which  is  a  considerable 
enclosure  forming  the  interior  of  a  large  square,  laid  out  with  av- 
enues of  trees,  shady  walks  and  ornamented  with  statues ;  serv- 
ing as  a  promenade  to  the  inliabitants,  who  are  indebted  to  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  for  it.  The  park  was  the  scene  of  the 
principal  combat  during  the  revolution  of  1830.  In  the  Place 
Eoyale  stands  a  spirited  equestrian  statue  in  bronze,  of  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon.  In  one  of  the  last  houses  in  the  Rue  Kagale  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond  gave  the  grand  ball  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  his  oricers  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

At  -the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  Chene  and  the  Rue  de  TEtuve 
stands  the  far-famed  fountain  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Man- 
ekin." A  thousand  vague  reports  as  to  its  origin  are  in  circula- 
tion ;  and  a  thousand  strange  superstitions  are  attached  to  it ;  the 
present  bronze  figure,  which  replaced  the  original  statue  in  stone, 
was  put  up  in  1648.  The  people  of  Brussels  look  upon  this  ques- 
tionable statue  ^\-ith  reverence  and  regard,  and  consider  the  fate 
of  the  city  in  a  measure  mixed  up  with  this  little  boy.  Several 
sovereigns  have  courted  popularity  by  presenting  him  with  court 
dresses  and  militai-y  orders.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  gave  him  a 
handsome  wardrobe  and  appointed  a  valet-de-ckambre  to  wait  on 
him.  Louis  XV.  made  him  a  knight,  and  presented  him  with  a 
suit  of  uniform,  a  cocked  hat  and  a  sword. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  Brussels  is  most  remarkable  for  its  lace 
manufactories  ;  it  is  celebrated  in  this  respect  all  over  the  world 
and  justly  so,  for  nowhere  else  has  this  delicate  branch  of  trade 
been  brought  to  such  complete  perfection.  A  volume  devoted  to 
the  detail  of  this  business  would  scarcely  be  able  to  do  the  subject 
justice.  I  found  here  a  fine  zoological  garden  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing condition,  where  a  few  hours  were  pleasantly  enjoyed.  Bms- 
sels, like  most  large  European  cities,  has  its  popi|Jar  promenade, 
the  boulevards,  which  extend  nearly  around  the  entire  city.  But 
the  attraction  which  mainly  draws  the  traveller  to  this  place,  and 
which  indeed  was  the  actuating  motive  in  my  own  case,  is  its 
proximity  to  Waterloo,  to  which  I  of  course  repaired,  full  of 
historical  recollections. 

The  village  of  Waterloo  is  about  ten  miles  from  Brussels,  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  forest.  The  village  was  the  head-quarters  of 
the  British  array  on  the  days  before  and  foUoTNing  the  battle  to 
which  it  has  given  its  name.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  quarters 
were  in  the  post-house  opposite  the  church.  Here,  after  sixteen 
hours  in  the  saddle,  he  dismounted  from  his  faithful  steed  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  spirited  animal,  conscious  of  the  termination  of 
his  labors,  is  stated  to  have  kicked  out  in  a  manner  which  had 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  rider.  The  little  church  and  church- 
yard of  Waterloo  are  crowded  with  melancholy  memorials  of 
English  officers.  Among  the  curiosities  of  Waterloo  is  the  grave 
of  the  Marquis  of  Anglcsea's  leg,  and  the"  house  in  which  it  was 
cut  off,  and  where  the  boot  belonging  to  it  is  preserved.  The  own- 
er of  the  house  to  whose  share  this  relic  lias  fallen,  finds  it  a 
most  lucrative  source  of  revenue.  He  has  interred  the  leg  most 
decorously  ivithin  a  coffin  under  a  weeping  willow,  and  has  hon- 
ored it  with  a  monument  and  an  epitaph.  Waterloo  is  now  neax"- 
ly  joined  to  Mont  St.  Jean,  a  long  straggling  village,  though  once 
almost  a  mile  from  it  and  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  field  of  battle. 

On  leaving  the  village  of  Mont  St.  Jean  the  road  reaches  an 
open  country  almost  entirely  without  trees  ;  it  ascends  a  gentle 
rise  and  passes  the  large  farm-house  vnih  offices,  called  Ferme  de 
Mont  St.  Jean,  which  duiing  the  battle  was  filled  with  tlic  wound- 
ed of  the  English  army.  On  arriving  at  the  end  of  this  ascent, 
we  found  ourselves  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  or  lidge  extending  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  I'oad,  with  a  gentle  hollow  or  shallow 
valley  before  us,  and  another  ascent  and  nearly  corresponding 
ridge  beyond  it.  Along  the  ridge  on  which  we  stood  the  British 
army  was  posted,  while  the  position  of  the  French  anny  was  along 
the  opposite  heights.  Monuments  have  been  erected  close  to  the 
road-side  near  where  we  stood ;  one  on  the  right  is  a  pillar  to  the 
memory  of  Colonel  Gordon,  bearing  a  most  touching  epitaph  ; 
and  on  the  left  an  obelisk  in  honor  of  the  Hanoverian  officers  of  the 
German  Legion  who  fell  on  the  spot.     [See  engraving,  page3I6.] 


Hereabouts  the  high  road  is  traversed  nearly  at  right  angles 
by  a  small  country  cross-road.  During  the  first  part  of  the  action 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  stood  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  cross- 
ing of  these  two  roads.  About  half  way  down  in  the  hollow 
whicli  separated  the  t\vo  armies  and  in  which  the  most  bloodv 
combat  took  place,  is  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainlc,  close  to  the 
road-side  on  the  right.  It  was  occupied  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
German  Legion,  and  gallantly  defended  till  their  ammunition  was 
exhausted,  when  they  were  literally  cut  to  pieces.  Close  to  this 
house  a  spot  is  sho^vn  as  thp  grave  of  Shaw,  the  valorous  life- 
guarlsman  who  killed  nine  Frenchmen  with  his  own  hands  in  the 
battle.  Not  far  off,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  a  vast  accumu- 
lation of  bodies  of  men,  intermixed  with  horses,  were  buried  in 
one  common  grave.  It  was  near  this  spot  that  General  Picton  was 
killed  and  Colonel  Ponsonby  wounded.  From  here  we  proceeded 
across  the  valley  and  up  the  opposit3  slope,  where  we  came  to  a 
solitary  white  house,  called  La  Belle  Alliance,  situated  on  the  left 
of  the  road.  It  was  occupied  by  the  French,  whose  lines  were 
drawn  up  close  behind  it ;  though  towards  the  end  of  the  engage- 
ment Napoleon  in  person  marshalled  his  imperial  guards  in  front 
of  it  for  the  final  charge.  Napoleon's  place  of  observation  dur- 
ing a  great  part  of  the  battle  was  nearly  on  a  line  with  La  Bella 
Alliance,  at  some  distance  on  the  right  of  the  road.  The  Prus- 
sians have  erected  a  monument  at  a  short  distance  on  the  left,  in 
memory  of  their  fellow-countrymen  who  fell  here. 

A  little  beyond  La  Belle  Alliance  is  the  house  of  Coster,  Na- 
poleon's guide ;  from  here  is  seen  the  farm  of  Hougoumont, 
one  mile  off  on  the  right.  Under  a  vast  tumulus,  two  hundred 
feet  high,  called  the  Mound  of  the  Bdfjic  Lion,  lie  the  bones  of 
friends  and  foes  heaped  indiscriminately  together.  A  flight  of 
steps  leads  up  to  the  top,  from  which  a  good  view  is  had  of  the 
whole  battle-field,  which  is  a  perfectly  open  and  undulating  plain. 
The  British  force  was  disposed  in  two  lines  along  one  of  these  un- 
dulations ;  the  foremost  line  occupied  the  brow  of  an  eminence 
and  was  partly  protected  by  a  hedge  running  from  Mont  St.  Jean 
to  Ohain ;  the  second  stood  a  little  way  behind  on  the  reverse  of 
a  slope  so  as  to  be  partially  sheltered  from  the  enemy*s  fire. 
The  British  were  separated  by  the  hollow  valley  before  mentioned 
— varying  from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  yards  in  breadth— 
from  the  French,  who  were  posted  on  the  opposite  ridge.  The 
situation  of  both  armies  was  in  many  parts  within  point-blank 
range  of  their  opponent's  artillery.  The  position  of  the  British 
from  right  to  left  did  not  much  exceed  a  mile  and  a  half.  It  was 
drawn  up  in  a  sort  of  curve  to  suit  the  ground  along  the  heights, 
and  the  right  wing  extended  as  far  as  Merbe  Braine.  The  right 
flank  of  the  centre  stood  four  hundred  yards  behind  the  house  of 
Hougoumont,  which  was  very  strongly  occupied;  the  left  of  the 
centre  was  posted  at  a  considerable  distance  behind  the  farm- 
house of  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  stood  nearly  midway  betweea 
the  two  armies,  and  was  also  occupied  and  fortified  as  well  as  its 
small  size  and  the  time  would  admit.  The  distance  between  the 
two  farms  of  Hougoumont  and  La  Haye  Sainte  is  thirteen  him.- 
dred  yards.  The  French  columns  could  not  pass  bet%veen  thera 
without  being  exposed  to  a  flank  fire,  nor  did  Napoleon  think  it 
prudent  to  leave  two  such  posts  in  his  rear  in  the  possession  of 
his  enemies  ;  and  his  first  efforts,  previous  to  advancing  against 
the  British  line,  were  to  make  himself  master  of  them. 

The  British  army  remained  during  the  whole  day  firm  in  its 
position;  and  formed  into  squares,  received  on  this  ridge,  in 
front  and  on  each  side  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  mound, 
the  furious  charges  of  the  French  cavalry.  Far  on  the  left,  in 
the  direction  of  Wavre,  are  seen  the  woods  tlirough  which  the 
Prussians  first  advanced  to  the  battle.  The  chateau  of  Hougou- 
mont, about  three  and  one-fourth  miles  from  the  town  of  Water- 
loo, and  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  La  Haye  Sainte,  is  decidedly  the  most 
interesting  spot  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  It  formed  the  key  of 
the  British  position,  and  the  possession  of  it  would  have  enabled 
Napoleon  to  turn  the  English  flank.  It  was  on  this  account  that 
he  directed  his  utmost  efforts  towards  it.  At  least  12,000  men 
commanded  by  his  brother  Jerome,  were  brought  at  different 
times  against  it,  and  the  fierce  attacks  continued  ■with  hardly  any 
intermission  during  the  whole  of  the  day.  It  was  an  old  fashion- 
ed Flemish  chateau,  with  walled  gardens  and  farm  offices  attach- 
ed to  it.  Had  these  buildings  been  formed  for  a  fortress  to  resist 
the  kind  of  assault  they  endured,  they  could  scarcely  have  pos- 
sessed greater  advantages ;  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
strong  walls,  which  the  duke  himself  caused  to  be  further  forti- 
fied by  breaking  loop-Iiolcs  in  them.  But,  not\vithstanding  its 
strength,  so  furiou-s  were  the  attacks  that  it  could  not  possibly 
have  held  out  but  for  the  bravery  of  the  troops. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  battle  the  house  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  wood  ;  but  the  trees  were  so  mutilated  by  cannon  shot  during 
tlie  action,  that  few  remain.  The  old  house  set  on  fire  by  French 
shells  has  been  entirely  remwed  ;  some  of  the  out-houses,  how- 
ever, still  exhibit  a  shattered  and  patched  up  appearance,  and 
the  walls  of  the  orchai'd  retain  the  loop-holes  formed  by  the 
Eni-lish.  The  force  of  Napoleon  brought  into  the  field  amounted 
to  nearly  75,000.  Wellington's  araiy,  actually  engaged,  54,000; 
of  these  only  32,000  were  British  or  of  the  German  Legion.  The 
fertility-  of  the  ground  on  which  the  battle  was  fought  increased 
greatly  for  several  yeare  after  it  took  place.  Nowhere  were  rich- 
er crops  produced  in  the  whole  of  Belgium,  and  the  grain  is 
said  to  have  waved  thickest,  and  to  have  been  of  a  darker  color, 
over  those  spots  where  the  dead  were  interred,  so  that  in  spring 
it  was  possible  to  discover  them  by  this  mark  alone. 

I  returned  to  Brussels  musing  on  the  morale  of  the  great  battle, 
and  deeply  interested  in  what  1  had  seen.  After  a  day  devoted 
to  this  pleasant  city  I  started  for  Paris,  from  whence,  the  g;nxst 
of  all  gay  cities,  my  next  mil  be  dated. 
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CALDWELL    TILLAGE,  NEW    TOBK. 


VAhDWELh  VILLAGE,  NEW  YORK. 

The  buf^y  littK'  villa;re  of  CnMwell,  a  Tiew  of  which  is  given 
above,  is  pleasanily  situated  at  the  southwest  end  of  Lake  Georpc, 
and  contains  a  |iopulaiion  of  about  one  thousand.  The  Lnke 
House  at  this  yillaire  is  a  spacious  and  convenient  hotel,  within 
a  few  rods  of  the  steamboat  landing,  and  is  dcsipncd  cspecially 
for  the  L'onvcnicnce  of  travellers  and  parlies  of  pleasure,  who  find 
this  a  pralcfiil  resort  at  all  times  durinp  the  summer  season. 
From  this  point  a  steamboat  runs  daily  durinfr  the  season  of  trar- 
ellinj;  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  where  stages  are  in 
readiness  to  convev  pa'isenjrers  to  Tieonderofra,  some  four  miles, 
on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Cbnmplain.  Lake  Georpe  is  famous 
for  its  beautiful  seenerj-  and  its  historical  associations  connected 
with  the  French  and  Kcvolutionarv  wars. 


■v\S.'N 


DR.  KANE,  OF  THE  GRIXNELL  KXPLOKING  EXPEDITION. 


THE  LIGirr-SHIP  FOR  fflIXOT»S  LEDGE, 

The  lipht-boat  represented  on  the  next  page,  is  a  first  class 
vessel  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  tons  burthen,  being  ninety- 
eight  feet  in  length,  twenty-three  and  one-half  in  breadth  and 
eleven  feet  in  depth,  and  built  by  James  M.  Hood,  Esq.,  of  &om- 
ersetj  llass.,  under  the  superintendence  of  Capt.  E.  Jones. 
The  appropriation  for  its  consimction  was  made  by  Congress,  ■ 
March  3d,  1853,  the  amount  being  322,000.  The  total  cost,  how- 
ever, will  reach  about  S27,000.  It  is  painted  cream  color,  T\'ith 
the  words  "Minct's  Ledge,"  in  large  black  letters  on  each  side. 
It  now  takes  the  place  of  the  old  light-vessel  that  has  been  moor-  ! 
ed  there  since  the  destruction  of  the  ill-fated  light-house  which  | 
formerly  occupied  the  ledge.  There  are  two  lamp  masts  ;  the  | 
mast-heads  rising  sixty-one  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  She  is 
fitted  with  two  lanterns,  each  having  eight  lamps  and  twelve  inch 
reflectors,  and  displays  two  lights  forty-one  feet  and  six  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  'Fhe  lighting  apparatus  was  mannfac- 
tured  by  H.  N.  Hooper  &  Co.,  of  this  city-  The  vessel  is  built  in 
the  most  substantial  manner  of  white  and  live  oak  and  locust — 
well  found  with  chains,  anchors,  water  tanks  and  every  necessai-y 
and  convenience.  She  is  copper  bolted  and  copper  fastened. 
She  was  fined  at  the  Charlestown  navy  yard,  under  the  direction 
of  John  Southwck,  Esq.,  agent  of  the  hght-honse  board.  Capt. 
Joseph  Battles,  of  Cohasset,  keeper  of  the  old  vessel,  is  to  tako 
charge  of  the  new.  Tliis  fine  vessel  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
parties  concerned  in  its  construction  and  fitting,  and  the  prompt- 
itude with  which  the  provisions  of  Congress  and  the  light- 
house board  have  been  executed,  are  worthy  of  commendation. 
The  board  is  very  fortunate  is  its  secretar}-,  Lieut.  Thornton  A. 
Jenkins,  U.  S.  X.,  a  gentleman  every  way  fitted,  bv  his  energy, 
capacity  and  instruction,  for  the  important  post  he  occupies.  The 
duties  devolved  upon  this  ofliccr  are  exceedingly  onerous,  and  ho 
discharges  them,  with  moro  than  rigid  fidelity — with  2cal  and 
spirit. 

1  — -^  > ■ 

DR.  KANE  AND  SIR  JOHN  FRAAKLIW. 

Dr.  Kane,  of  whom  we  subjoin  a  portrait  herewith,  has  made 
himself  famous  by  his  scientific  explorations  of  the  Polar  regions, 
and  is  at  this  present  moment  in  command  of  the  Grinnell  ex- 
pedition which  is  supposed  to  be  wintering  in  those  desolate  re- 
gions. The  late  accredited  discoveries  touching  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin and  his  fellow-voyagers,  have  thrown  a  peculiar  interest  over 
the  whole  subject,  and  we  also  subjoin  a  likeness  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  himself.  No  one  can  have  read  the  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  remains  of  the  explorers  without  keen  feelings  of 
sympathy  for  what  they  must  have  suffered.  Dr.  Kane  is  not  ex- 
pected to  return,  we  believe,  before  next  winter,  unless  by  some 
means,  intelligence  of  the  discovert'  of  Sir  John's  remains  can  be 
conveyed  to  him,  or  he  chance  to  discover  the  same  in  his  arctic 
craisiugs  from  some  coast  station.  This  field  has  now,  it  would 
seem,  been  pretty  thoroughly  scanned,  and  life  and  money 
freely  enough  expended,  we  should  think.  True,  the  cause  of 
science  is  developed  by  such  enterprises,  but  scarcely  commensu- 
rate, we  apprehend,  is  the  result  to  the  cost.  To  fully  understand 
the  perils  and  fearful  hardsliips  necessarily  endured  bv  the  ex- 
ploix-i-s  of  these  far  off  seas  of  ice,  one  should  read  Dr.  Kane's 
work,  descriptive  of  his  first  trip  thither,  in  search  of  the  lost 
expedition  imder  Sir  John  Franklin. 


RESTING  BY  TliE  WAYSIDE. 

TV"e  present,  on  the  next  page,  an  allegorical  picture,  entitled 
"  Resting  by  the  Wayside."  The  scene  is  sufficiently  espiessiTe 
to  tell  its  story  at  a  glance.  The  weary  pedesirian  has  lluo^vn 
himself  upon  the  ground  in  the  shade  of  a  lofty  tree,  for  an  hour's 
rest,  watched  by  liis  faithful  dog.  In  this  position  he  is  discov- 
ered bv  children  on  the  roadsitic,  who  are  on  their  way  home  to 
the  neighboring  cottage.  Fatigne  is  the  harbinger  of  sweet  *ilecp, 
and  the  wearv  traveller  now  knows  no  care,  Fcrhap.'^  fancy,  in 
his  dreams,  has  peopled  bis  brain  with  happy  thoutihis  and  visions 
of  rest  and  peace,  or  perchance  his  far  distant  and  yourhful  home 
■with  its  associations  of  early  bliss  comes  thronging  into  his  mind, 
with  all  their  dearly  loved  faces  of  kindred  and  friends,  WTapping 
him  in  happiness  for  a  brief  space. 


SIR    JOHN'    FRANKLLN. 
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THE   NEW   LIGHT-SHIP   FOR   MINOT  S   LEDGE. 


[i'OT  tiesL-ription,  see  page  iS12.J 


RESTING    BV    THE    WAYSIDE. 


[ioi  ,..=i.iliitnja,  .-^e  i>dseolii 
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pVritt^n  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
MEMORY. 

BT    D,     HAEDT,     JR. 

How  fondly,  yet  bow  moarnfuUr, 

Sweet  Memory  doth  gaze, 
Upon  the  magic  loveliness 

Of  childhood's  sunny  days ; 
The  shadows  liin  of  pleasorcs  pa£t, 

From  their  sepulchral  halls, 
UDtil  thoy  seem  to  breathe  with  life, 

She  silently  recalla. 

Bcforo  us  glide  the  phantom-forms, 

Like  fancies  in  our  dreams, 
Or  mist  shapes,  that  at  eventide 

Sail  down  upon  the  streams. 
And  as  we  roam  the  silent  past, 

Each  scone  renews  its  birth, 
Until  the  retrospection  seems 

The  saddest  thing  on  earth. 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 


WHITE  COTTAGE  AXD  THE  MANSION. 


BT   BET.    HENRT    BACON. 


Hdmble  rural  life  never  looks  so  beautiful  and  attractive  to 
me  as  when  seen  from  a  splendid  and  luxurious  home.  The  latter 
always  suffers,  in  my  mind,  by  the  contrast,  and  images  of  slight 
labors  are  brought  into  comparison  with  incessant  care,  anxiety 
and  toil,  where  dependence  must  be  made  on  many  servants,  jeal- 
ous of  overstepping  the  limits  of  each  other's  labors. 

What  a  gorgeous  room  was  that  out  of  which,  mth  my  friend 
Hadley,  I  looked  on  a  sweet  white  cottage  in  the  distance,  shining 
out  from  between  the  hanging,  luxm-iant  grape  vines  in  the  rear, 
and  the  honeysuckles,  and  woodbines,  and  roses  in  front.  A  door 
leading  to  the  veranda  was  open,  and  after  the  eye  had  passed  the 
smooth  and  undulating  lawn,  it  shot  over  the  hawthorn  fence  and 
ran  down  the  winding  path  by  the  woodland,  resting  on  the  Wid- 
ow Elford's  cottage,  looking  there  as  quiet  in  the  vale  as  the  fold- 
ed hands  of  that  saintly  woman  reposed  in  her  lap,  when,  in  tlie 
soft  light  of  early  twilight,  her  daughter  read  to  her  from  the  One 
Book  for  the  heart.  Fancy  was  fairly  caught  by  the  sight,  and 
weaving  together  my  imaginations,  in  connection  -with  the  visible 
beauty  of  the  place,  I  made  a  wood-picture  which  subsequently 
pleased  my  friend  exceedingly. 

The  next  time  I  left  the  noisy  town  for  the  quiet  of  his  summer 
home,  we  sat  at  the  same  point  of  view  atid  looked  on  the  same 
landscape,  which  was  more  beautiful  than  before,  seen  in  the  hues 
which  the  ^vitchery  of  early  autumn  imparts.  I  found  that  a  few 
months  had  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  him,  and  this,  in  con- 
nection with  what  followed,  will  make  the  story  I  am  now  to 
write. 

Arthur  Hadley  was  the  sou  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  our  late 
citizens,  remembered  for  the  tremendous  energy  with  which  he 
ptirsued  whatever  enterprise  he  undertook,  seeming  many  times 
to  turn  what  appeared  to  threaten  adverse  fortune  by  the  might 
of  his  will.  As  he  amassed  wealth,  he  wanted  to  enjoy  all  its 
show  and  appliances,  and  his  house,  therefore,  was  a  palace,  in 
which  a  retinue  of  servants  kept  up  a  constant  appearance  of  ac- 
tivity, and  luxury  assumed  all  her  forms,  though  without  ever  be- 
ing modified  by  degrading  associations.  He  did  not  come  to  his 
home  for  repose,  but  the  time  spent  there  seemed  to  be  only  a 
change  of  busy  activity,  and  he  was  as  ready  at  any  hour  of  so- 
cial companionship  to  fly  back  to  town  by  relays  of  swift  horses, 
at  any  call,  as  to  apply  himself  to  business  when  there.  His  wife 
was  not  like  him  in  temperament  or  tastes.  Her  estimate  of  life 
was  formed  in  early  womanhood,  before  the  amassing  of  wealth 
by  her  husband  gave  him  the  means  of  luxurious  living,  and  she 
never  abandoned  the  settled  conviction  of  those  early  years.  She 
folt  that  that  life  wbich  is  attainable  by  all  who  will  live  virtuous- 
ly and  unambitiously  must  be  the  true  life — the  most  abounding  in 
real,  substantial  happiness — the  best  to  enjoy  and  the  sweetest  to 
remember.  With  a  woman's  instinct,  aud  the  tact  of  true  wisdom, 
she  drew  out  of  the  luxurious  life  about  her  what  she  needed,  and 
let  the  rest  go  as  parts  of  a  drama  in  which  she  was  not  and  would 
not  be  interested.  She  treated  it  as  she  treated  scenes  to  which 
she  travelled  with  gay  parties  ;  she  did  not  tie  herself  to  admiring 
what  they  admired,  but  while  they  consulted  guide  liooks  and 
quoted  scrap"  of  poctrj'  selected  from  them,  she  looked  with  the 
eye  of  her  own  heart,  and  made  poems  for  herself.  Hence  there 
was  a  lovely  consistency  in  her  character.  Every  opinion  she 
cherished  she  could  vindicate  ;  and  whenever  her  tastes  were  ques- 
tioned she  answered  the  criticism  with  the  eloquence  of  intelligent 
sincerity.  She,  too,  when  her  palace  liomc  was  admired  by  some 
new  guest,  would  glauce  down  to  the  white  cottnge,  and  direct  at- 
tention to  some  other  object  than  the  splendor  about  her. 

Arthur  was  more  mother  than  father,  but  he  had  but  lately  dis- 
covered it.  He  had  early  been  thro^vn  into  the  rushing  stream  of 
business  life  with  his  father,  and  that  father's  energy  and  enthusiasm 
were  contagious.  Yet  it  was  evident,  from  many  tokens,  that  Ar- 
thur followed  from  constraint  rather  than  from  nature ;  he  was 
dra-n-n  on  by  the  tide,  rather  than  swimming  of  his  own  free  will. 
It  was  not  till  the  little  conversation  wc  had  together,  as  above 
referred  to,  that  he  really  knew  his  own  tastes  and  his  own  esti- 
mate of  life. 

At  that  time  the  white  cottage  had  not  long  been  the  Widow 
Elford's.  It  hatl  been  owned  and  occupied  by  a  family  of  small 
taste  and  little  relish  for  retinement,  and  who  had  removed  to  the 
West,  where,  in  contact  with  undisciplined  nature,  they  would  tind 


a  fitting  sphere,  llrs.  Elford  was  the  widow  of  a  clergyman,  with 
whom  life  had  been  a  truly  Christian  thing,  and  ^nth  the  little 
property  she  had  been  made  by  him  always  to  keep  in  her  own 
name,  she  purchased  the  white  cottage  and  made  it  her  home, 
some  miles  away  from  the  old  parish,  and  here  she  sought  to  live, 
meditating  on  the  past  and  imagining  the  blessed  future  beyond 
mortality,  rather  than  living  in  the  present.  She  had  an  only 
daughter  and  one  son,  both  faitliful  to  their  mother — one  at  home, 
tlie  other  in  our  city. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Arthur  had  not  noticed  the 
change  in  the  white  cottage,  or  rather  around  it,  since  the  removal 
there  of  the  new  family.  During  his  brief  times  at  home,  some 
book  engrossed  his  attention,  or  else,  if  he  looked  aronnd  him,  his 
vision  seemed  to  retain  the  images  of  business,  as  dreams  hang 
round  us  when  half  awake  in  the  morning.  But  now  his  eye  was 
single.  When  in  the  city  he  was  ready  to  be  all  that  the  citizen 
and  merchant  should  bo  ;  but  when  at  home,  in  the  suburban  re- 
treat, he  seemed  to  have  used  a  geni's  power  to  rear  a  massive  wall 
between  city  and  country,  completely  to  shut  out  sight  and  sound 
and  memory.  A  single  conti*ast  of  the  ever-busy,  anxious  life  of 
luxury,  and  the  quiet  and  ease  of  an  existence  whicli  the  white 
cottage  seemed  to  symbolize,  had  caused  all  this  change. 

Coming  from  the  citymore  than  usually  leisurely  one  afternoon, 
he  overtook  a  young  man  of  hts  o^vn  age,  with  a  remarkably  prim 
and  elastic  appearance,  briskly  walking  along  the  road  which 
stretched  onward  towards  Aithur's  home.  Beining  in  his  horse, 
that  the  wheels  of  his  light  wagon  might  not  envelope  the  traveller 
with  dust,  Arthur  became  attracted  by  the  young  man's  appear- 
ance, and  the  politeness  which  had  sought  to  save  him  from  tlie 
dust,  now  tendered  to  the  traveller  a  seat  in  tlie  can-iage.  It  was 
as  politely  accepted  ;  but  as  the  young  man  stepped  in  he  blushed 
deeply,  yet  sprang  quickly  to  the  proffered  seat.  It  was  the  Wid- 
ow Elford's  son,  and  he  had  formed  such  an  opinion  of  the  "  aris- 
tocracy" of  his  mother's  wealthy  neighbor,  that  had  he  known 
who  it  was  that  proffered  him  help  on  the  way,  he  would  not  have 
ventured  to  accept  it.  But  in  great  baste  to  reach  his  mother's 
cottage,  he  gladly  answered  yes,  and  now  was  whirling  rapidly 
along  the  road  by  the  side  of  that  neighbor,  and  in  pleasant  con- 
versation with  him. 

It  was  a  great  pleasm-e  to  Reuben  Elford  to  be  able  to  change 
his  opinion  of  young  Hadley,  for  how  much  more  grateful  was  the 
thought  that  his  mother  had  a  social,  jovial,  obliging  neighbor, 
than  what  he  supposed  was  her  fortune  in  that  respect.  And 
what  a  refreshment  to  the  humble  clerk,  of  very  limited  means, 
was  that  ride  !  and  as  they  rode  along,  what  a  perfect  equality 
did  the  cast  of  their  minds  make  between  them  !  It  seemed  as 
though  they  had  been  acquainted  for  years  ;  and,  rapidly,  conver- 
sation changed  from  the  weather,  crops  and  country,  to  books,  au- 
thors, pictures  and  music ;  and  when  they  separated,  Arthur  could 
but  say  to  himself,  "I  wish  I  had  a  cnltivated  mind  like  that 
young  man  !"  while  Elford  felt  that  had  he  had  the  opportimities 
which  Hadley  always  commanded,  he  would  have  something  of 
his  cultivation,  but  he  was  delighted  ^vith  the  geniality  and  kind- 
ness of  his  mother's  neighbor. 

At  that  time,  when  Reuben  stepped  from  the  carnage  at  the 
door  of  the  Hadley  mansion,  to  take  the  by-path  to  the  white  cot- 
tage, his  sister  Ruth  was  sitting  at  the  end  window  of  the  little 
attic  room  of  the  cottage  which  looked  towards  the  mansion.  She 
always  sat  there  at  that  hour.  She  said  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
people  who  came  from  the  city  to  visit  the  mansion  ;  but  somehow 
she  always  noticed  more  about  the  movements  of  Arthur  Hadley 
than  any  other  person,  and  in  describing  to  her  mother  any  inci- 
dent attending  any  amval  from  town,  Arthur  was  sure  to  be  the 
central  and  all-important  personage.  But  now  she  sees  her  broth- 
er Reuben  in  the  can-iage  with  Arthur,  and  down  drops  the  sewing 
into  her  lap,  and  she  bends  out  of  the  window  to  push  away  a 
branch  of  a  shade  tree,  to  see  more  distinctly  the  prospect.  She 
watches  for  Reuben  as  he  descends,  but  instead  of  instantly  turn- 
ing the  comer  in  the  direction  of  the  foot-path  by  the  woodland, 
he  is  unseen,  and  has  evidently  entered  the  house.  At  length 
Arthur  and  Reuben  appear  from  the  door  in  the  direction  of  the 
cottage,  and  expressions  of  a  most  courteous  parting  are  exchanged 
by  the  two  young  men,  as  Reuben  is  about  to  leave. 

Ruth  darted  do^vn  stairs,  just  putting  her  head  into  the  room 
whci'C  her  mother  sat,  exclaiming,  "  Reuben's  coming  I"  and  off 
she  ran. 

Sitting  with  that  mother  at  this  time  was  one  of  her  younger 
friends,  the  daughter  of  the  principal  family  in  licr  late  husband's 
parish,  who  was  at  this  time  paying  a  long  contemplated  visit. 
Miss  Ai'uold,  for  such  was  the  young  lady's  name,  was  no  common 
personage,  and  one  could  not  help  noticing  her  Nriking  peculiar- 
ities, comI)ining  as  she  did  an  attractive  person  with  engaging 
manners  and  most  refined  dignity.  She  had' always  taken  great 
delight  in  the  society  of  Mrs.  Elford,  as  she  had  grown  up  under 
tlie  pustorship  of  her  late  husband,  and  had  received  peculiar  at- 
tention from  him  when  quite  a  child,  which  gave  a  most  happy  di- 
rection to  her  studies  and  the  most  graceful  refinement  to  her  tastes 
and  manners.  She  had  not  seen  the  widow  for  some  years,  and 
now  she  was  reviewing,  by  her  conversation,  some  very  precious 
years  in  the  life  of  her  hostess.  When  she  heard  the  cry  of  Ruth, 
"  Reuben's  coming  !"  she  darted  to  the  window  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  aud  looked  out,  expecting  to  see  the  round  and  ro.=;y-faccd 
boy  she  remembered,  and  whom  she  had  not  seen  since  his  six- 
teenth year.  She  made  no  calculation  about  the  change  which 
more  than  a  half  dozen  years  must  produce,  and  therefore  when 
Ruth  came  tripping  up  the  path  with  her  brother,  she  looked  be- 
yond for  the  presence  of  another  male  form. 

Ruth  and  Reuben  met  as  snch  relatives  should  meet,  with  a  de- 
light for  each  other's  presence  as  though  it  was  the  best  of  luxu- 
rie-;,  and  as  she  walked  bv  his  side  with  her  arm  in  his,  one  would 


be  apt  to  imagine  that  not  nature  but  affection  had  dra^^Ti  them  to 
each  other.  Ruth  darted  her  face  down  so  as  to  gaze  up  into  the 
eyes  of  her  brother,  and  then  she  threw  her  head  back  again,  with 
her  light  curls  swinging  to  the  music  of  her  laughter,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded almost  instantly  by  some  grave  question,  which  gave  to  her 
eyes  not  only  the  look  of  seriousness,  but  almost  the  promise  of 
tears. 

"But  how  is  it,  Reu,  that  you  came  out  with  our  '  aristocratic  ' 
neighbor?"  asked  Ruth  of  her  brother. 

"By  a  polite  invitation  when  I  was  walking  on  the  turnpike," 
quietly  responded  Reuben. 

"  You  don't  say  !"  exclaimed  Ruth  ;  "  he  ask  you  to  ride  when 
ho  saw  you  walking  in  the  dust  I" 

"  Yes,  and  very  kindly,  too,"  said  Reuben ;  "  and  what  is  most 
to  be  thought  of,  sister,  I  didn't  know  it  was  him  when  I  accepted, 
and  the  blood  flushed  hotly  to  my  cheek  when  I  stepped  up  in  his 
wagon  and  found  who  it  was  that  had  invited  me  to  ride." 

"  No  wonder,  Reu ;  and  I  don't  see  how  you  dared  to  take  the 
seat  when  you  found  who  it  was,"  said  Ruth. 

"  I  got  courage,  sister,  by  the  sudden  thought,  that  all  I  had 
felt  about  him  was  only  imagination,  and  all  I  krieio  was  this  kind 
invitation,  and  I  have  found  him  a  most  genial  man,  who  has  in- 
vited me  to  be  free  in  going  to  town  or  in  coming  here  with  him. 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  Ruth  ?"  said  Reuben,  as  he  playfully 
pinched  her  chin  and  kissed  her,  as  though  paying  in  that  way  for 
his  ride. 

"  Think  of  it  ?"  exclaimed  Ruth,  "  why,  I  think  it  is  right  good, 
and  I  shall  not  be  afraid  to  meet  him,  as  I  have  been.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  him  so  aristocratic  that  he's  never  got  a  fair  look  at 
mo  yet,  and  hi  wouldn't  know  me  anywhere." 

As  Ruth  said  this,  she  and  her  brother  reached  the  house  near 
enough  to  send  a  salutation  to  the  mother  at  the  window,  and  al 
so  to  give  Reuben  a  glimpse  of  the  visitor  there.  He  had  no  time 
to  ask  questions  ere  he  was  introduced,  with  no  little  sisterly  pride, 
by  Ruth,  to  Miss  Arnold,  as  "  My  brother  Reu." 

After  tea,  which  was  served  quite  early,  the  good  mother  told 
the  "  young  folks  "  they  had  better  take  a  little  walk,  it  was  such 
a  pleasant  evening  ;  and  Reuben  went  out  vdth  his  sister  and  their 
guest.  The  path  they  took  led  them  round  to  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
from  which  the  view  of  the  sunset  skies  was  most  gorgeously 
beautiful. 

"How  profane,"  said  Reuben,  "it  has  always  seemed  to  me  for 
enthusiasts  to  talk  of  a  sunset  view  as  '  one  of  Claude's  sunsets/ 
recalling  rather  a  picture,  than  what  inspired  the  painter  to  use 
his  colors  so  gloriously." 

"  Such  persons,"  said  Miss  Arnold,  "only  confess  that  to  the 
artist  they  owe  all  their  attention  to  nature — the  picture  drew  them 
to  the  reality." 

"  Yes,  as  some  folks  fall  in  love  with  a  miniature,  and  that 
makes  them  look  after  the  original,"  responded  Ruth. 

Just  then  Arthur  Hadley  came  up  the  hill  on  horseback,  and  see- 
ing Reuben,  he  paused  and  saluted  him  most  cordially.  Reuben 
introduced  his  sister  and  Miss  Arnold  to  Mr.  Hadley ;  but,  in  the 
hurry  of  the  act,  the  names  were  completely  transposed  to  the  ear 
of  Arthur,  so  that  when  he  left,  after  some  pleasant  conversation 
on  the  fineness  of  that  autumn  evening.  Miss  Arnold  was  Reu- 
ben's sister,  and  Ruth  was  Miss  Arnold,  while  he  was  wishing 
most  cordially  that  it  could  be  the  other  way. 

"  My !"  said  Arthur  to  himself,  "  if  that  girl  was  only  Elford's 
sister,  I  should  think  the  fates  were  making  this  a  great  day  for 
me,  and  I  sliould  be  happily  superstitious.   I  like  her  amazingly  I " 

Ruth  had  indeed  appeared  in  all  her  wealth  of  feeling,  for  the 
glow  of  pleasure  with  which  she  had  heard  of  the  kindness  and 
cordiahty  of  her  "aristocratic"  neighbor,  was  still  in  her  heart, 
and  her  salutation  when  introduced  to  Arthur  had  more  of  gen- 
uine heartiness  in  it  than  she  was  aware  of;  but  Miss  Arnold  was 
under  constraint,  as  she  had  not  recovered  from  the  surprise 
of  seeing  a  dignified  man  where  she  expected  to  meet  the  frolic- 
some lad  with  whom  she  had  botanized  so  many  Saturday  after- 
noons, and  with  whom,  ere  they  dissected  the  flowers  to  analyze 
tliem,  she  had  played  "  lovers,"  who  "  tell  in  a  garland  then-  loves 
and  cares." 

Returned  to  the  cottage,  they  rejoined  the  mother  to  spend  one 
of  those  evenings  which  so  happily  renew  the  youth  of  the  aged 
and  impart  the  most  hcalthfid.  pleasure  to  the  yonng.  It  had  not 
ended  before  Reuben  found  means  to  recur  vnlh  peculiar  meaning 
to  some  of  the  incidents  of  youth,  and  the  playful  promises  in 
which,  in  those  years,  he  and  his  schoolmate  had  indulged.  The 
afternoon  had  commenced  with  "Miss  Arnold  "  and  " Mr.  Elford," 
hut  the  evening  closed  ^vith  "Julia"  and  "Reu." 

The  next  day  was  a  holiday  to  Reuben,  and  he  was  busy  in 
making  it  a  day  of  cnjojnncnt  to  his  relatives  and  friend.  When 
about  to  saunter  forth  for  a  ramble  ^snth  Ruth  and  Julia,  he  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Arthur  Hadley  inviting  him  to  a  gunning  ex- 
cursion, but  he  returned  an  answer  speaking  of  his  engagement  to 
go  with  the  ladies,  and  inviting  Arthm-  to  join  them  in  an  excur- 
sion to  "  The  Grotto,"  a  romantic  spot  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
delay  thus  occasioned  gave  Ruth  an  opportunity  of  calling  Julia 
aside,  as  she  saw  her  brother  going  over  towards  the  mansion  ex- 
pecting to  meet  Arthur. 

"  Stop  here,  Jule,"  cried  Ruth  to  her  friend;  "I've  something 
to  show  you." 

"  What  is  it  ?     I  want  to  fix  my  herbarium  a  little," 

"  0  let  that  go — you  wont  use  it  to-day.  See  here,  I've  found 
something,"  said  Ruth. 

"I  should  think  it  was  a  lover,  you  seem  so  glad,"  laughingly 
replied  Juha,  as  she  went  where  Ruth  was. 

"  And  perhaps  it  has  something  to  do  with  a  lover — though  not 
mine,"  archly  said  Ruth,  as  she  held  up  a  miniature.  "Come 
and  see  if  you  know  who  this  is." 
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How  stran^lv  the  blood  forsook  the  face  of  Julia  as  she  recof^- 
nized  in  that  miniature  herself,  taken  when  a  school  "-irl  by  one  of 
her  mates  who  had  a  genius  for  drawing  and  painting,  and  who 
since  had  become  famous  for  her  paintings.  On  the  back  of  the 
ctlsewassiraplr  "MayDar,  1834;"  and  how  vividly  Ciune  back  the 
scenes  of  that  merry  time,  and  how  much  more  of  meaning-  was 
now  found  to  be  in  the  acts  of  her  chief  gallant  on  that  occasion. 
"  Jule,  I  never  saw  that  picture  before,  and  Eeu  seems  to  have 
grown  careless  of  the  shadow  the  moment  he  has  found  the  sub- 
stance" said  Ruth. 

"  Poh,  Kuth,  you  are  tiwing  to  make  too  much  out  of  a  slight 
thing,"  said  Julia.  "  This  may  have  turned  up  last  night  or  this 
morning,  while  Reuben  was  looking  over  some  old  things." 

"  That  can't  bo,  because  Ecu  hadn't  any  old  things  here.  He 
had  all  his  things  in  the  city,  and  if  he  had  tliis  miniature  at  all, 
he  ivore  it  on  his  person.  Where  do  you  think  I  found  it?"  ex- 
nltingly  asked  Euth,  as  though  she  had  got  the  closing  argument. 
"I'm  sure  I  can't  tell,"  answered  Julia,  in  a  tone  that  told  how 
busy  she  was  thinking  on  the  incident. 

"  Well,  Jule,  I  found  it  under  his  pillow,"  said  Euth  ;  "  and  if 
he  did  find  it  among  any  old  things,  the  old  things  were  those  of 
the  memorv-  of  the  heart.  He  thought  enough  of  it,  any  how,  to 
put  it  where  ho  could  di-eam  on  it  for  good  luck." 

"  He'd  better  had  some  bride's  cake  for  that  purpose,"  laugh- 
ingly replied  Julia. 

"Perhaps  he  thinks  it  will  bring  him  thai  in  good  time;  and  I 
hope  it  will,"  said  Euth,  as  she  flung  herself  on  tho  neck  of  Julia, 
and  kissed  her  most  sisterly. 

"  Girls,"  cried  the  pleasant  voice  of  Widow  Elford,  "  come 
down.     Ecu's  coming !" 

A  glance  out  of  the  end  ^-indow  showed  to  Euth  and  Julia  tho 
approach  of  Eeuben  and  Anhur,  and  they  prepared  to  meet  them. 
Arthur  had  taken  occasion  to  inquire  somewhat  of  the  residence 
of  Miss  Arnold,  and  found  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  chief 
points  of  attraction  in  her  town  and  vicinity,  having  spent  a  por- 
tion of  one  summer  there  a  few  years  before.  When  they  rejoined 
the  .ladies,  Eeuben  gave  his  sister  to  the  special  care  of  Arthur ; 
bat  Arthur  thought  she  was  the  gnest.  Miss  Arnold,  and  he  ad- 
mired the  brother's  partiality  that  kept  to  the  sister's  side,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  jtist  suited  with  the  companion  apportioned  to 
him  for  the  day. 

That  day  was  spent  as  a  rich  festival  day ;  and  Arthur  talked  of 
many  a  tine  point  in  the  scenery  around  the  home  of  Miss  Arnold. 
Euth  readily  kept  np  the  conversation,  without  the  least  thought 
that  her  gallant  had  made  any  mistake  as  to  her  name,  for  though 
he  had  several  times  used  the  name,  "Miss  Arnold,"  she  supposed 
it  a  mere  slip  of  the  tongue.  Euth  was  familiar  with  the  points  of 
rural  beauty  to  which  Arthur  referred,  where  her  guest  resided, 
for  amid  them  had  been  the  happy  home  of  her  girlhood,  and  thus 
the  illusion  was  perfected  by  which  her  sisterly  relation  to  Eeuben 
was  hidden  from  Arthur. 

Thinking  that,  as  she  was  the  guest  of  the  Elfords,  she  might 
soon  be  away,  Arthur  made  the  most  of  the  occasion ;  and  never 
did  two  natures  seem  more  instantly  congenial  and  to  commingle 
in  tastes  and  partialities,  though  he  found  in  his  companion  a  per- 
son of  nice  analysis  and  clearness  of  description,  when  treating  of 
points  of  beauty  in  a  remembered  or  present  landscape,  far  beyond 
his  own,  and  most  charming  to  receive.  But  there  was  one  thing 
that  day  which  rather  puzzled  him,  and  that  was,  he  could  not  ac- 
count for  the  completeness  with  which  "  Miss  Arnold  "  was  given 
up  to  him,  nor  for  some  of  the  forms  of  fondness  and  deference 
which  he  witnessed  in  those  he  thought  were  brother  and  sister. 
He  had  never  had  a  sister,  and  he  thought  to  Iiimself,  "  I  suppose 
if  I  had  such  a  sister,  I  should  be  the  same ;  for  in  nothing  have  I 
envied  some  of  ray  acquaintances  more  than  in  possessing  so  dear 
a  relative,  refining  their  characters,  and  adding  to  the  attractions 
of  home." 

"  You  seem  to  be  very  thoughtful,  Mr.  Hadley,"  said  Euth,  as 
they  stood  by  a  large  oak  on  the  bank  of  a  beautiful  brook  that 
went  gurgling  on  through  a  meadow  down  to  the  river,  where  a 
lovely  picttire  was  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  "Does 
this  landscape  recall  anything  melancholy  to  your  mind ;  for 
sometimes  the  loveliest  scenes  are  sorrowful  by  reason  of  some 
sad  experience— the  absence  of  those  who  made  this  world  the 
feast  it  was  V* 

"No,  I  ■was  thinking  of  the  happy  fate  of  Mr.  Elford,  to  be 
blessed  with  a  sister  to  whom  he's  so  attached.  I  never  had  such 
a  relation,"  answered  Arthur. 

"  Eeuben  is  a  dear  brother,"  said  Euth  ;  "  and  never  was  a  son 
more  faithful  to  a  mother  than  he  has  been — answering  every  duty 
with  the  utmost  tenderness." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it,"  answered  Arthur;  "and  I  have  always 
found  in  all  my  observation  of  the  character  of  my  acquaintance, 
that  a  sister  has  a  wonderful  power  in  softening  our  harsher  na- 
ture, and  winning  man  to  a  gentleness  he  otherwise  never  would 
know.  I  think  a  lady  would  be  wise  in  choosing  to  fall  in  love 
only  with  some  one  who  has  known  the  sweet  influence  of  sisterly 
affection." 

"  That's  not  commending  yourself,  Mr.  Hadley,"  laughingly 
replied  Euth. 

"  I  did  not  think  of  that ;  my  remark  was  perfectly  disinter- 
ested," answered  Arthur. 

"  Perhaps  the  disinterestedness  would  make  up  for  the  absence 
of  sisterly  influences,"  archly  replied  bis  companion. 

"  That  may  be ;  but  ladies  are  slow  to  allow  disinterestedness 
when  the  object  is  so  plainly  selfish,  as  where  a  lover  would  gain 
a  lady's  heart,"  said  Arthur. 

"  O,  Mr.  Hadley,  that's  not  selfishness ;  it  is  give  and  talce," 
said  Euth. 

"  But  do  you  think  it  would  be  as  easy  to  give  as  to  talce,  when 


there's  such  a  danger  that  there  may  be  no  chance  to  take?"  said 
Arthur,  looking  Euth  in  the  eye  more  meaningly  than  he  had  yet 
done. 

"  I  can't  say,  sir,  as  all  the  privilege  of  we  ladies  is  to  take it 

would  not  do  for  us  to  try  the  giving,"  answered  Euth. 

"  But  you  don't  seem  to  use  the  privilege  of  your  sex  now  ■ 
you  don't  take,"  said  .iVrthur. 

She  did  take.  The  hand,  from  which  listlessly  a  flower  had 
fallen,  was  clasped  by  the  warm  pressure  of  Arthur ;  and  ho  now 
felt  that  though  he  had  not  known  a  sister's  love,  an  affection  was 
given  him  that  would  be  more  than  that. 

As  Euth  and  Arthur  looked  np  at  the  sound  of  footsteps  amid 
the  dry  leaves,  they  saw  Eeuben  and  Julia  approacliing  for  a  re- 
turn homeward.  All  the  vows  of  early  youth  had  been  renewed, 
and  the  climax  had  been  reached  quite  speedily  by  aid  of  the  min- 
iature which  Julia  had  drawn  forth  when  they  were  in  eager  con- 
versation, she  asking  him  as  she  showed  it,  if  he  thought  she  had 
faded  any  V 

It  was  amusing  to  see  how,  at  the  sight  of  this  miniature,  Eeu- 
ben struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  as  though  doubtful  whether 
the  daily  companion  of  years  could  possibly  be  away  from  its 
nest.  But  there  it  was,  and  it  made  him  tell  the  story  of  the 
dreams  of  years — how  he  was  frightened  from  the  hope  of  ever 
winning  her  because  of  her  social  position  and  his  poverty ;  and 
how  his  only  star  of  promise,  urging  him  on  in  business  life,  was 
the  memory  of  boyhood  affection,  with  the  hope  that  it  might  have 
something  of  joyful  prophecy.  The  approaching  sunset  was  wel- 
come to  them,  for  they  wished  now  to  choose  their  star  of  love 
and  faithfulness. 

When  the  path  was  taken  that  led  direct  to  the  white  cottage, 
Arthur  permitted  his  friend  to  get  somewhat  in  advance  of  him, 
and,  unnoticed  by  Eeuben,  he  took  the  avenue  to  his  mother's 
mansion.  When  he  approached  the  house,  with  Euth  leaning  on 
his  arm,  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  shining  into  the  spa- 
cious and  elegant  room  where  his  widowed  mother  was  sitting. 
A  turn  in  the  avenue  leading  to  the  mansion  brought  that  apart- 
ment full  in  view,  as  the  sun  streamed  in  and  filled  out  the  per- 
spective most  grandly.  Pausing  a  moment  in  an  arbor  where  a 
flower  was  blooming,  which  was  a  novelty  to  Euth,  she  chanced 
to  gaze  up  the  walk,  and  saw  the  gorgeous  room  where  Mi-s.  Had- 
ley sat,  when  suddenly  a  consciousness  came  over  her  of  the  broad 
contrast  between  herself  and  that  family  in  social  position.  Thus 
far  through  the  day  a  perfect  unity  of  taste  and  feeling  had  swept 
away  all  memory  of  artificial  distinctions ;  but  now,  as  she  gazed 
into  the  elegant  apartment,  and  saw  Mrs.  Hadley  there,  her  old 
impressions  of  the  "  aristocracy  "  of  the  family  came  over  her  with 
a  sickening  sensation.  Her  first  thought  was  to  dart  away  and 
rush  to  the  cottage,  but  she  was  restrained  from  this  by  maidenly 
delicacy,  and  she  stood  abstracted  from  everything  around  by  the 
intensity  of  her  emotions,  till  she  so  trembled  as  to  frighten  Ar- 
thur, who  exclaimed : 

"  Miss  Arnold — Euth,  are  you  fainting  ?" 

"No,  no  ;  but  why  have  you  called  me  'Miss  Arnold  '  so  many 
times  to-day  ?     Have  you  ever  known  her  before  ?"  asked  Euth. 
"  Calltd  you  Miss  Arnold  ! — and  is  not  that  your  name,  Ruth  7" 
cried  Arthur,  amazed. 

"No,  I  am  Eeuben's  sister.  Miss  Arnold  is  now  his  betrothed, 
whom  he  has  loved  from  early  boyhood,"  she  replied.  "  I  fear  I 
have  seemed  different  to  you  than  Arthur's  sister  would  have 
seemed,"  falteringly  added  Euth,  turning  away  her  face,  and  lay- 
ing a  finger  on  her  lip  as  though  she  feared  to  speak  all  she  felt  at 
that  moment. 

"Never  fear  that  my  mistake  of  name  is  any  mistake  of  the 
heart,"  answered  Arthur.  "  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  Arthur's 
sister  is  just  the  one  I  wished  she  was,  when  I  first  met  you." 

"But  do  excuse  me  from  meeting  your  mother  to-night,"  said 
Euth,  trembUng  with  the  strange  experience  through  which  she 
was  passing. 

Immediately  Arthur  took  her  hand,  and  drawing  her  arm  within 
his,  walked  round  to  the  little  path  by  the  woodland  towards  the 
cottage,  which  he  entered  when  it  was  reached  by  them.  Eeuben 
and  Julia  had  not  arrived,  and  Arthm-  had  a  fine  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  Widow  Elford,  and  convincing  Euth  that  no  ideas 
of  social  position  entered  into  any  of  the  questions  of  the  heart 
with  him.  He  was  delighted  to  find  that  his  mother  and  the 
Widow  Elford  had  become  acqu.ainted,  though  Euth  had  always 
shrunk  away  from  meeting  Mrs.  Hadley,  in  her  great  fern-  of  "  the 
aristocracy." 

Arthur  passed  out  of  the  cottage  with  a  thousand  thoughts  of 
the  sweet  peace  imaged  there  ;  and  when  Euth  parted  from  him  at 
the  ivicker  gate  leading  to  the  woodland  path,  the  plain  gold  ring 
which  she  had  worn  was  on  the  smallest  finger  of  Arthur's  left 
hand,  and  in  its  place  glittered  a  radiant  jewel  never  seen  on 
Ruth's  hand  before. 

The  next  day  Eeuben  sped  to  town  with  Arthur,  and  they  now 
felt  themselves  brothers  indeed — exchanging  in  the  freest  manner 
their  experience,  their  hopes  and  affections.  Arthur  nobly  proffer- 
ed Eeuben  any  assistance  in  his  power,  and  proposed  a  change  of 
business  as  soon  as  it  could  be  brought  about  to  the  aaceptaucc  of 
Eeuben's  present  employers. 

Eeuben  went  to  his  labors  in  the  counting-room  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  ever  before,  so  clear  was  now  the  prospect  before  him 
of  a  speedier  accomplishment  of  the  end  to  which  affccriou  had 
ever  been  directing  his  ambition. 

The  city  lost  more  of  its  attractions  now  to  Arthur,  and  dili- 
gently did  he  pursue  tlie  aims  of  a  true  love,  only  baffled  in  one 
thing,  and  that  w,is,  he  could  not  yet  induce  Euth  to  visit  his 
mother.  It  was  a  beautiful  hour,  when,  by  some  rem.ark  which 
Euth  dropped,  he  discovered  she  thought  his  mother  was  absent, 
when  he  knew  she  was  at  home ;  and  conscious  of  the  warm  wel- 


come his  mother  would  give  Euth,  he  took  advantage  of  this  mis- 
take to  draw  her  to  the  mansion.  They  entered,  and  with  the 
plea  that  he  wished  to  show  her  a  favorite  picture,  he  opened  a 
door  where  his  mother  sat  fronting  the  entrance,  and  Ruth  could 
not  now  be  concealed.  She  had,  therefore,  to  enter ;  and  could  a 
true  artist  have  gazed  in  upon  the  scene,  he  would  have  seen  a 
tabkati  worthy  of  being  transferred  by  genius  to  the  canvass.  Mrs. 
Hadley  sat  in  an  almost  regal  chair,  where  the  appointments  of 
the  room  were  of  the  utmost  elegance,  while  her  costume,  thongh 
rich,  was  in  the  simplest  taste.  A  smile  of  great  motherly  sweet- 
ness at  once  assured  Rath  that  there  was  no  "  aristocracy "  here, 
and  beautiful  was  tho  sight  while  Arthur  leaned  on  his  mother's 
chair  with  his  right  hand,  from  which  hung  his  broad-brimmed 
hat,  while  with  his  left  he  stiU  held  to  the  right  hand  of  Ruth,  as 
he  presented  her  to  his  mother.  The  good  mother  took  Ruth's 
left  hand  between  her  own  palms,"and  looking  up  into  Ruth's  pale 
face,  said  :  "Arthur  has  told  me  all— bless  thee,  daughter  Euth." 

Ruth  fell  at  her  feet,  and  bowed  her  head  as  for  the  benediction 
of  a  saintly  power ;  but  Arthur  raised  her  from  the  floor,  folded 
her  left  arm  about  his  neck,  and  clasping  her  right  hand,  whisper- 
ed some  words  which  gave  peace  to  the  agitated  breast  of  tho 
almost  bewildered  girl. 

Months  passed,  and  when  the  eariy  autumn  was  again  approach- 
ing, Euth  was  in  her  home  at  the  mansion,  presiding  with  a  grace 
that  showed  how  all  the  happiness  of  the  cottage  may  be  united 
with  the  wealth  of  the  gorgeous  mansion.  The  white  cottage  was 
still  her  mother's  homo,  where  also  a  widowed  sister  of  that 
mother  was  an  inmate,  and  Euth  was  always  mindful  of  every 
attention  which  filial  love  could  bestow.  Eeuben  was  as  faithful 
as  ever,  though  his  recent  improvement  in  business  enabled  him 
often  to  go  to  the  old  scenes  of  bis  father's  labors,  to  renew  the 
remembrances  of  the  past,  with  Julia  to  help  him.  A  merry  com- 
pany went  one  day  with  him  from  the  mansion  and  the  cottage, 
and  when  they  returned,  he  led  a  bride  with  him  for  his  city  home 
— a  home  where,  amid  the  sweetest  enjoyments  and  all  the  means 
of  rational  life,  he  is  ever  most  happy  to  go  back  to  the  past  in 
conversation  with  Julia,  Euth  and  Arthur,  exulting  that  both  he 
and  his  friend  were  satisfied,  when  Arthur  discovered  who  was, 
and  who  was  not  Eeuben's  sister.  And  now,  when  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  go  from  the  city  to  my  friend's  residence,  the  white  cot- 
tage, as  I  see  it  from  the  mansion,  is  as  the  chapel  to  the  church, 
where  in  both  the  worship  is  equally  pure,  earnest  and  sincere. 


[Gathered  for  Gleaaon'B  Pictorial.] 
DAILY  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST. 
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[The  following  daily  record  of  past  eventa  -will  be  continued  from  week  to  week  ; 
exhibiting  a  schedule  of  remarkable  occorrences  in  the  history  of  the  past, 
with  such  date  and  data  as  will  interest  and  instruct.] 

NOVE3IBER  TWELFTH. 

1""3- — Montreal    entered  by  the  Americans,   under   General 
Montgomery. 

1805. — Austrians  defeated  by  the  French  at  Tagliamento. 
1836. — Charles  X.,  ex-king  of  France,  died  at  Goritz. 
- 1844. — Unsuccessful  revolt  in  Spain,  headed  by  Martin  Znrband. 
1848. — Eevolt  of  the  Burgher  guard  at  Berlin. 

NOVE3IIJER   THIRTEENTH. 

1788.— Commencement  of  the  seven  weeks'  "  Thames  frost." 

1805. — Ney  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Neustarch. 

1820. — Hurricane  on  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

183S. — Unsuccessful  attempt  to  take  Prescott,  Canada. 

1839. — Cardinal  Fesch,  ancle  of  Napoleon,  died  at  Eome. 

NOVEMBER  rOtTRTEEXTH. 

1805. — Napoleon,  after  many  victories,  entered  Vienna. 
1808. — Sir  John  Moore's  army  reach  Salamanca,  Spain. 
1832. — Charles  Carroll,  last  surviving  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion, died,  aged  96. 

1840. — Commercial  treaty  signed  between  England  and  Texas. 
1846.— Commodore  Connor  took  possession  of  Tampico. 

NOVEMBER   FIFTEENTH. 

1787. — Eichard  Henry  Dana  bom  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

1794. — Eev.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  signer  of  Declaration,  died, 
aged  72. 

1 796. — ^Napoleon's  favorite  victory  at  Arcoljt-     * 

1813. — Holland  threw  off  tlie  yoke  of  Napoleon. 

1846. — U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Boston  wrecked  at  Bahamas. 

1849. — ^Funeral  honors  at  New  York  to  Worth,  Duncan  and 
Gates. 

NOVEMRER    SIXTEEKTII. 

1272. — Edward  I.  expelled  the  Jews  from  Great  Brit^iin. 

1776. — Fort  Washington  captured  by  the  British. 

1800. — Napoleon  defeated  the  Eussians  at  Holtabrums. 

1838. — Canadian  insurgents  captured  at  Prescott. 

1839. — John  Lander,  tho  African  discoverer,  died,  aged  33. 

NOVEMBER  SEVENTEENTH. 

1558. — "  Bloody  "  Queen  Mary  of  England  died,  aged  43. 
1793. — Prussians  defeated  at  Bliescastel  by  the  French  under 
Hoche. 

1840. — Large  fire  at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

1848. — The  pope  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  revolutionists. 

NOVEMBER   EIGHTEENTH. 

1804. — Gen.  Philip  Schuyler  died  at  Albany,  aged  71. 
1816. — Disastrous  earthquake  in  Calabria  and  Sicily. 
1839. — Fatal  explosion  of  the  "Wilmington,"  on  the  Missisip- 
pi  river. 

1848. — Great  dam  at  Hadlev  Fal'-  carried  awav. 
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INDIAN  MFE. 

Nothing  dashes  bo 
eflfectnaUT  one's  ro- 
mantic notions  of  In- 
dian life  as  the  details 
of  it,  seen  in  the  tent 
or  wigwam — the  total 
absence  of  those  minor 
proprieties  which  we 
cannot  separate  from 
any  tolerable  condition 
of  existence.  The  In- 
dian seems  not  to  have 
a  trace  of  the  bamp  of 
order — e  verything 
within  the  poetic  wig- 
wam is  awry  or  in 
confusion.  It  is  smoky, 
in  cool  weatherat  least; 
the  ashes  lie  about  the 
centre ;  the  eanhcn 
floor  is  cold  or  d  imp  ; 
the  pappooses  sprawl 
and  squall  about  the 
groond ;  the  d  o  p;  s 
snarl  and  fight  in  the 
corners ;  utensils, 
blankets,  weapons,  lie 
anywhere  or  every- 
where ;  certain  (we 
had  supposed  civiliz- 
ed) vermin  infest  ev- 
errthinp,  carrying  un- 
disputed sway  by  day 
as  well  as  by  night,  to 
the  torror  of  civilized 
visitors.  The  Indian 
dogs  arc  almost  as  nu- 
merous as  the  Indiany 
themselves,  and  a  more 
wolfish  race  of  brutes 
you  never  saw.  They 
are  long,  lank,  scraw- 
ny, cowardly-looking 
creatures.  They  ap- 
pear starred  and  cho|>fallen,  and  consciously  mean  for  being  found 
here  out  of  the  bounds  of  civilization.  And  poor  bnitcs !  they 
have  a  hard  enough  f.itc  of  it ;  there  are  no  superfluous  amounts 
of  offal  from  the  Indian  tables  for  them,  except  occasionally  nfter 
a  successful  hunt,  when  they  are  literally  meagre  and  ravenous  for 
food.  Our  camp  was  alive  with  them  ;  there  was  a  sort  of  Indian 
beadle  or  sexton,  whose  cliief  duty  it  was  to  keep  them  off  from 
the  scats  of  the  foni;Te<;ation  in  time  of  public  service;  at  every 
interval  lu  the  sound?  of  worship,  by  night  or  day,  their  wolfish 
concerts  could  he  heard  ringing  through  the  forests;  and  when  a 
well-picked  bone  happened  to  be  thrown  by  an  Indian  to  one  of 


we  had  full  demonstra- 
tions of  Indian  notions 
of  cleanliness.  Among 
all  the  children  there 
might  have  been  three 
or  four  whose  facea 
seemed  to  have  been 
washed  and  their  heads 
combed  within  the  last 
week,  but  others  eyed 
us  from  the  backs  of 
their  mothers  with  im- 
sophisticated  aborigi- 
nal faces  and  heads. — 
Editor  of  National 
Magazine. 


THE   BATTLE-FIELD    OF   WATERLOO. 

them,  it  turned  a  large  section  of  the  camp  into  a  canine  battle- 
ground, and  set  the  woods  resounding  with  howls.  Cleanliness  is 
almost  an  unkno^vn  idea  among  Indians,  except  in  the  most  thor- 
oughly reclaimed  Christian  families.  My  friend  F.,  who  had 
known  them  for  years,  insisted  in  the  outset  upon  our  taking  some 
hard  provisions  with  us,  affirming  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  stoniacli  their  cookery,  if  we  should  happen  to  need  it.  We 
had  Iiardly  walked  around  the  camp  once  before  the  propriety  of 
bis  suggestion  became  irrefragable  ;  and  the  next  morning,  when 
the  squaws,  nearly  evci"y  one  of  them  with  a  pappoose  on  her  back, 
mai-chcd  in  the  procession  around  the  camp  to  take  leave  of  us. 


ULAC  EKCIiOSlTRE. 

-  The  Closerie  des  Lilas 
(Lilac  Enclosure),  is 
the  prettj' name  of  a 
very  pretty  public  gar- 
den in  Paris,  near  the 
Observatory  and  the 
Val  de  Grace,  not  far 
from  the  spot  where 
Marshal  Ney  fell.  It 
derives  its  name  from 
the  lilac  trees  with 
which  it  is  decorated. 
It  is  also  filled  with 
other  trees  and  shrubs. 
In  the  centre  rises  a 
rich  and  airy  hall  of 
Moorish  architecture, 
the  designs  being  taken 
from  portions  of  the 
palace  of  the  Alham- 
bra,  the  residence  of 
the  Moorish  kings  of 
Granada.  Spring 
smiles  here  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  for 
youth  brings  here  its 
gayety  and  song.  All 
sorts  of  tobacco  are  smoked  here  in  all  sorts  of  pipes  ;  all  sorts  of 
refreshments  are  partaken  of  with  an  appetite  that  gives  zest  to 
everything,  and  all  sorts  of  dances  are  danced  which  the  ingenuity 
and  agility  of  the  grisettcs  and  students  of  the  Latin  quarter  can 
compass.  It  is  sometimes  called  BuHier's  garden,  after  the  pro- 
prietor. As  it  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  poet  Beranger,  nothing 
is  wanted  to  its  glory.  It  is  represented  in  the  engraving  as  it  ap- 
pears on  a  fine  spring  day,  full  of  company  engaged  in  conversa^ 
tjon,  dancing  or  promenading.  Ladies,  gentlemen,  artists,  stu- 
dents, officers,  grisettcs,  waitei-s,  musicians,  are  here  grouped  to- 
gether with  infinite  ai-t,  the  whole  presenting  an  animated  scene. 


[See  Letter,  page  SIl.] 
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CONTENTS  OF  OUR  NEXT  NUMBER. 

"  The  Indian's  Payment,  or  "  Mc  no  forget, "  a  story  by  Mrs.  Cabouni  A. 
SoctE. 

"Notes  of  Foreign  Travel,"  No.  2-1.  by  F.  GleasoN- 

"Tbe  Captain's  Protfge,"  a  taJc  by  Sirs.  Cakolise  Gene.  ' 

"  Eldorado.'"  No.  11,  bv  Thomas  H'dlfincb. 

"  Tlie  Rivulet."  lines  by  Mrs.  M,  \V.  CuttTlB. 

*'  Kiss  me.  Mama,"  a  poem. 

''  Autumn's  Crown."  verses  by  J.  H.  IlBEVES. 

'■  Sonp,"'  by  C.  CARTWaiGOT. 

"  AV'onis  of  Socrate.'*."  liocs  by  VTiluau  A.  IvESTOy. 

*'  Queen  Anue  and  hor  Clock,"  stauiuis  by  John  F.  Weibhampel,  Jr. 


THE  POKTRY   OF  CORN. 

Com  has  been  highly  honored  by  the  frequent  mention,  made 
of  it  in  the  Scriptures.  It  has  been  nsed  for 'many  beautiful 
Bimiles.  Our  Lord  has  adopted  it  in  his  teaching,  to  iliustrate  the 
progress  of  the  gospel,  and  the  separaiion  of  the  evil  from  the 
just  in  the  spiritual  harvest,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the 
tares  are  (allegorically)  gathered  out  from  the  wlieat,  and  when 
angels  are  the  reapei"s.  It  has  also  been  taken  as  a  beautiful  type 
of  burial  and  resurrection — and  a  close  type  it  is.  How  wholly  is 
the  seed  wheat  divested  of  all  its  integuments,  before  it  is  com- 
mitted to  the  earth,  as  man  is  utterly  stripped  of  all  he  possessed 
when  he  is  laid  in  the  grave.  The  earth  is  pressed  down  over 
both,  in  hope,  and  they  are  left  buried  till  they  shall  quicken  and 
rise  again  in  a  future  spring;  and  the  corn  is  not  as  a  vain  flower 
— it  is  full  of  the  riches  of  great  mercy. 


Musical  Education  Societt. — The  members  of  this  flour- 
ishing assoeiation  were  agreeably  surprised,  on  the  evening  of  the 
rehearsal,  lately,  by  the  reception  of  a  handsome  donation  from 
William  F.  Goodwin,  Esq.,  late  president  of  the  society,  consist- 
ing of  one  hundred  and  forty  copies  of  "  Handel's  Oratorio  of  the 
Messiah."  The  donation  was  accompanied  by  a  note,  in  which 
he  expressed  his  continued  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  society- 


Minute  Description. — In  Mr.  Patmore's  book  he  describes 
"  Gore  House  "  with  wonderful  minuteness  ;  and  assures  the  reader 
that  LadyBlessington's  bed  rested  on  the  backs  of  two  exquisitely 
carved  silver  swans,  every  feather  being  carved  in  high  relief. 


"  Leaves  from  the  Three  Igdhastl" — Jewett  &  Co.  have 
jost  issued  a  work  thui  entitled,  from  the  pen  of  Martha  Russell. 
For  sale  everywhere. 


SFIiINTEHS. 


....  A  company  of  Chinese  are  on  their  way  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Utah,  having  been  converted  to  Mormonism. 

....   Santa  Anna's  hostility  to  the  Americuns  i.s  "  considered," 
by  the  London  Times,  to  be  "  the  greatest  joJce  of  the  a<je!" 

....  The  total  value  of  oysters  annually  sold  in  New  York  is 
set  down  at  between  five  and  six  millions  of  dollars. 

....  The  crop  of  com  throughout  the  States  of  Louisiana, 
Mississippi  and  Texas,  is  said  to  be  remarkably  large. 

....   Great  men'  must  go  and  meet  truth,  if  they  are  desirous 
to  know  it ;  for  none  will  carry  it  to  them. 

....   A  large  number  of  Scotch  emigrants,  mostly  girls,  have 
lately  arrived  in  this  country  to  work  in  our  factories. 

It  13  stated  that  snow  is  three  feet  deep  on  the  top  of  the 

White  Moantains.     It  -vnW  soon  cover  the  valleys.    ' 

A  census  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  has  just  been  taken ;  the 

entire  population  is  put  down  at  32,389. 

A  magnetic  observ'atory  baa   been  erected  wkhln    the 

grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington. 

....  He  that  contends  with  natural  aversions,  doth  the  same 
as  if  he  undertook  to  cure  incurable  diseases. 

....  William  Richards,  one  of  the  Mormon  saints,  lately  de- 
ceased in  Utaih,  leaves  t^venty  widows  emancipated  by  his  death. 

.....  It  is  surmised  that  England  and  France  are  at  present  organ- 
izing the  re-establishment  of  an  independent  kingdom  for  Poland. 

....   There  are  four  hundred  thousand  species  of  known  ani- 
maU;  and  of  these,  man  possesses  dominion  over  forty-three. 

....   Counsel  and  wisdom  achieve  more  and  greater  exploits 
than  force.    A  fact  daily  confirmed. 

....  Hon.  James  K.  Paulding  recently  completed  hia  seventy- 
fifth  year,  and  is  hale  and  hearty. 

...   A  letter  from  I/eghora  aaya  Rossini  is  ill,  and  will  pro- 
bably never  recover  his  faculties. 

Castle  Garden,  New  York,  has  been  converted  into  a  grand 
amphitheatre  for  the  display  of  equestrian  performances. 

One  thousand  families  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and 

Ohio  intend  an  early  emigration  to  Kansas. 

...  It  is  computed  that  there  will  be  twenty-one  thousand 
miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States  on  the  first  of  January  next. 


TO  OUR  PATRONS. 

The  undersigned,  after  ten  years  of  unprecedented  business 
success  as  a  publisher — years  of  uninterrupted  and  agreeable  asso- 
ciation with  the  reading  public,  and  the  army  of  subscribers  whose 
names  grace  the  list  of  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union  "  and  "  Gleason's 
Pictorial " — having  realized  an  ample  competency,  fully  commen- 
surate with  his  desires,  now  retires  from  business  altogether.  In 
doing  this,  he  feels  at  a. loss  how  to  properly  express  himself. 
First,  in  what  form  to  say  farewell  to  those  with  whom  he  has 
held  such  long  and  pleasant  intercourse ;  and  second,  in  what  lan- 
guage to  return  his  grateful  acknowledgements  for  the  unequalled 
patronage  he  has  received,  and  the  kind  feelings  which  have  ever 
been  expressed  towards  him  and  these  publications. 

He  feels  largely  indebted  to  his  brother  publishers  of  the  press 
throughout  the  country  for  the  unanimous  voice  of  approval  with 
which  it  has  greeted  these  journals  from  week  to  week,  and  hopes 
tliat  the  same  success  which  ho  has  himself  realized,  may  be  expe- 
rienced by  each  and  all  of  them  in  their  arduous  and  peculiar  call- 
ing. It  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  undersigned,  not  only  to  leave 
the  establishment  and  tne  papers  in  the  height  of  success,  but  also 
to  know  that  the  whole  business  passes  into  the  hands  of  one  who 
is  no  stranger  to  its  minutest  detail — one  who  has  been  associated 
with  himself  in  its  guidance  from  the  very  commencement. 

In  leaving  the  establishment  in  Mr.  Ballou's  hands,  who  now 
becomes  sole  proprietor,  the  undersigned  fully  realizes  that  not 
the  least  portion  of  interest  or  value  of  the  concern  will  be  taken 
from  it,  but  that  the  same  excellence  and  liberality  of  management 
will  characterize  its  progress  as  heretofore,  embracing  a  series  of 
brilliant  plans  designed  to  vastly  beautify  and  improve  the  papers 
in  the  coming  new  volumes  commencing  on  the  first  of  January. 

With  these  few  remarks  the  undersigned  desires  most  cordially 
to  bid  farewell  to  one  and  all,  and  earnestly  to  recommend  the 
establishment,  and  its  well  known  new  proprietor,  to  their  kindest 
consideration.  ■ 

F.  GLEASON. 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  Frederick  Gleabox,  Esq., 
publisher  and  proprietor  of  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union,"  and  "  Glea- 
son's Pictorial,"  has  disposed  of  his  busi  ness,  and  entire  interest 
in  his  publishing  house,  to  the  undersigned,  to  whom  he  has 
referred  in  complimentary  terras,  as  to  his  long  association  with 
him  in  business.  Our  readers,  however,  cannot  he  told  in  minutiae 
of  the  years  of  pleasant  and  profitable  association  that  have  trans- 
pired between  both  parties,  though  they  are  here  assured  of  the 
cordial  and  friendly  feeling  with  which  the  present  business 
aiTangement  is  consummated. 

The  titles  and  the  same  general  characteristics  of  the  papers 
will  be  continued,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  enhance  the 
value  of  both,  aa  well  as  the  Magazine,  which  is  referred  to  in 
another  column.  Many  new  and  popular  features  will  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  large  patronage  bo  long  extended  to  these  papers, 
shall  be  fully  merited  by  increased  worth  and  additional  attrac- 
tions. M.  M.  BALLOU. 


RUSSIAN    DEFENCES  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 

The  RiLssian  forces  in  the  Crimea  are  put  do^vn  by  the  Paris 
Monitcur  at  70,000  men,  including  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery  and 
Cossacks.  The  number  of  guns  at  Sehastopol  is  772  ;  Fort  Con- 
stantine,  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbor,  has  104,  and  Fort  St. 
Nicholas,  on  the  south  side,  192.  There  are  nine  other  forts  and 
batteries.  There  were  at  the  same  rime  in  hai-bor — two  thi-ee- 
dcckera,  one  of  130,  and  one  of  120  guns  ;  three  two-fleckers  of  84 
guns  each;  three  frigates,  two  corvettes,  three  brigs,  two  war 
steamers  and  two  ships  of  the  line  not  fitted.  The  number  of 
ships  has  since  been  increased.  This  is  force  enough  to  give  the 
allies  a  considerable  amount  of  fighting  before  victory  perches  on 
their  banners. 


LAiiARTiNE's  Tcrket. — The  first  two  volumes  of  Lamartine's 
"History  of  Turkey"  are  out;  the  rcmiuning  four  will  soon 
follow.  It  was  written  too  rapidly.  The  Turks  are  treated  from 
the  present  French  point  of  view  too  poetically  and  somewhat 
(pracef'illy  by  Lamartine. 


The  new  Light  Boat. — The  new  light  boat,  a  representation 
of  which  we  give  in  this  number,  which  has  been  constructed  for 
the  Minot's  Ledge,  was  towed  from  the  navy  yard  to  her  station 
a  few  days  since. 


CoLLEGE  burnt. — The  Howard  College,  situated  at  Marion, 
Ala.,  was  entirely  desti'oyed  by  fire  a  short  time  since,  and  twenty- 
two  boys  were  seriously  injured  in  their  efforts  to  escape  by  jump- 
ing from  the  windows. 


Gleabok's  Pictorial. — Tbia  weekly  periodical  comes  repularly  to  our  table, 
and  U  most  heartily  welcomed.  Its  etorie^  are  capital,  its  poetry  good,  iM 
miAL-ellany  spicy,  uad  its  pictures  beautiful  and  well  executed. — Amenia  Times. 


EGYPTIAN  WHEAT. 

Mr.  David  Oilman,  of  Benton  county,  Missouri,  has  succeeded 
in  raising  wheat  from  the  seeds  taken  from  a  mummy  supposed 
to  be  several  thousand  years  old.  The  wheat  grows  in  the  form 
of  a  dark  brown  bunch  of  seed,  somewhat  resembling  in  appear- 
ance a  cluster  of  tiny  grapes,  upon  a  sturdy  stork  eight  feet  in 
height.  The  husbandman  who  raised  the  original  seed  in  Egypt, 
little  thought  as  he  threshed  it  from  tlie  straw,  that  its  germ  of 
life  would  continue  for  centuries  after  himself  and  his  children 
had  passed  away  from  the  scenes  of  cai-th  ;  that  stately  cities  and 
powerful  nations  would  rise  and  fall  and  rise  again,  before,  in  an- 
otlicr  land,  thousands  of  miles  distant  from  the  plains  of  the 
pyramids  and  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Nile,  it  would  spring  forth 
rejuvenated,  from  the  fertile  bosom  of  the  earth,  to  air  and  light, 
and  bring  forth  a  hars-est  of  a  hundred  fold. 


The  Difference. — In  ancient  days  the  celebrated  precept  was 
"  ICnow  thyself;"  in  modem  times  it  has  been  supplanted  by  the 
far  more  fashionable  ma.xim,  "  Know  thy  neighbor,  and  every- 
thing about  him." 


Ageicultural. — There  are  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  farms  in  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts.  An  agri- 
cultuiul  county,  truly. 


Emigr.\.tion. — Fifteen  emigrant  vessels  arrived  at  New  Tork, 
on  Monday  week,  bringing  5675  emigrants.  On  Sunday  5629 
arrived,  making  a  total  of  11,304  in  two  days. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev,  Mr.  Stowe,  Capt,  Edward  H.  Pomeroy  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
B.  Murphy. 

By  Kev.  Mr.  Dexter,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Dunnals  to  Miss  Louisa  Bliss. 

By  Itev.  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Solomon  G.  Hilborn  to  Miss  Rachel  A.  Bowden. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Sherman  to  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Goodwin. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Caldicott,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Eastman,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  Mise 
Emeline  A.  Ilall. 

At  Charlestowo,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Caldicott,  Mr.  Rouben  W.  Read,  of  LexinBton, 
to  Miss  Oeorgiana  A-  Ferrin, 

At  Erookline,  by  Rev.  ilr.  Stone,  Mr.  Jamea  Lawson  to  Miss  Lucinda  Arm- 
atrong. 

At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr,  Eaton,  Mr.  Edward  Thurlow  to  Mias  Lucretia  Hutch- 
ins,  both  of  Newburyport, 

At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  William  N.  Temple  to  Miss  Soaanna  F . 
Jewett. 

At  Newburj'port,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  George  W.  Griffin  to  Miss  Harriet 
Collins. 

At  Easton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Shclden,  son  of  the  bridefiToom,  Bev.  Dr.  Lather 
Shelden,  aged  70  vears,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Keith,  aged  35. 

At  Fail  liiver,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thurston,  Mr.  Howland  Mason  to  MiB9  Mary  K. 
Vinnicum,  both  of  Wjirren.  R.  I. 

At  South  Dartmouth,  Mr.  Silas  Kirbv,  of  We.':tport,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Giflbrd. 

At  \orth  Adams,  by  Rev.  Mr,  Sanfofd,  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Childs  to  Miss  Aimira 
Corbctt. 

At  l>ortland,  Me.,  by  Kev.  Tilr.  Pratt,  Mr.  "WUliam  H.  Dyer  to  Miss  Catharine 
M.  WaU. 

In  this  city.  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Topliff.  24:  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  mil,  75;  Mrs. 
Maria  McEvena,  43 ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Davis  Cutler,  41;  Capt.  JElisha  Howe-s,  76; 
Sir.  John  S-argent  Tremere,  33;  Mias  Annie  ScoUay  Curtis,'  16,  Mrs.  Ann 
M^iria,  wife  ofMr.  J.  H.  Riley:  Mr.  .loseph  Mason,  formerly  of  Gloucester,  67; 
MLxa  Nancv  Nash;  Mis?  EJlen  M.  Houghton.  22. 

At  Dorciio-iter.  Mr.  .lohn  Beman.  51 ;  Mr.  Enoch  Train,  Jr.  21. 

At  Newton,  Mrs.  Judith  C.  widow  of  the  late  John  Binney,  Esq.,  68. 

At  Lynn,  Miss  Eliza  Elvira  Monro,  24;  Mr.  Ammi  Tufts,  81. 

At  West  Danvers,  iliss  Polly  Sheldon.  66- 

At  Salem,  Mrs.  Marj-  E.,  wife  of  John  Ball,  Esq.,  City  Missionary,  63. 

At  Lawrence,  Miss  Snsan  Louisa  Stevens,  ^5- 

At  Mjirblehead,  Mrs.  Mary  I.,  widow  of  the  late  Francis  Blackler,  Esq.,  61, 

At  Gloucester,  Mr.  Edward  Sargent,  24. 

At  Taunton,  Mr.  Cyrus  A.  Luther.  23;  Mr.  Raymond  O'Connor,  87. 

At  Longmeadow,  Dr.  Eroatus  Beach,  of  Sandisfield,  79- 

At  Chicopee.  Widow  CecUia  Hill,  6S. 

At  New  Bedford,  Mr.  Sylvanus  Lovell,  54;  Mr.  William  G.  CrosB,  38. 

At  Foxboro',  Mrs.  Laum  Ann,  wife  of  Mr.  Bryant  \MIbur,  29. 

At  Worcester,  Mr.  George  L.  Parker.  29;  Mr.  Peter  Rich.  93. 

At  Northboro',  Mr.  Winthrop  Allen  Hnut,  27;  Cipt-  Curtis  Howea,  64. 

At  Nantucket,  Sliss  Isabella  II.  Thompson,  27. 

At  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  Mr.  S.  Sumner  Baker.  31. 

At  Moultonboro',  N.  H..  Nathan  Morse.  Ei^q.,  05. 

At  Portland,  5Ie.,  Mr.  WUli^im  Barbour,  58;  Miss  Merrybeo  LIttlefleld,  25^ 

At  Bath,  Me.,  Gen.  James  .McLellan,  77. 

GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL 
DRAWINO-ROOltl    COMPAlVIOIir. 

A  Record  of  the  heautifxd  and  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present,  in  tho  most  elegant  and  availabte 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the  day.  Its  colunxoB 
are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST     AMERICAN     AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  tho  domeRtic  and  foreign  news  ;  the  whole  well  spiced  "with 
wit  and  humor.     Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFtrLLT    nZ,USTEATED 

Trfth  nnmerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  arti.''ts,  of  nobible  objects, 
current  events  in  all  puts  of  tho  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether 
making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  evei-y  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of 
note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemL^phcre,  of  all  the  principal  ships  and 
steamers  of  the  navy  .ind  nierchant  Jorvice,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraita 
of  every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female.  Sket^-hca  of 
beautiful  scenery,  biken  from  life,  will  also  be  given,  with  numerous  specimens 
from  tho  animal  kingdom,  the  birds  of  the  .lir,  and  the  fish  of  tho  Fea,  It  Is 
printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  type,  presenting  In  its 
mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  The  size  of  the  paper  is 
fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  square  inches,  giving  a  grc.nt  amount  of  reading 
matt«r  and  iHustraHona — a  nianunoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages. 
Each  six  months  will  make  a  volume  of  416  pa^es,  with  about  one  thousand 
splendid  engravings. 

TEEMS:— IKVARIABIT    IN    ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, S3  00 

4  BulMCribers,   "       ^ 10  00 

10         "  "      " 20  00 

»•»  One  copy  of  Tue  Flag  of  our  Vjnoy,  and  one  copy  of  Glsasox's  Picto- 
EU-L,  when  taken  together  by  one  person,  ouo  year,  for  84  00. 

C;^  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  this  paper. 

\0^  The  Pictorial  Deawino-Room  Companion  may  be  obtained  at  any  of 
the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  country,  and  of  newsmen,  at  sixttnts-pex 
flinglecopy. 
Publiflhfid  every  SATCaDAT.  by 

F.  GLEASON, 
Co&KXB  OF  TaQto:n;  ani>  BRoMFixLn  BTRxsra,  Boston,  Uabs. 

WHOLESALE    AGENTS. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING -EOOM   COMPANION. 


[W^ritten  Ibr  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
MY  BGEART  KJEEPS  WATCH. 

BT    BVBLINA  M.   F.   BErrjAMW. 

HcaTen  beep  thee  happy,  though  we  ne'er  again  may  meet, 
Though  thy  smile  ne'er  comes  to  cheer  me,  aa  I  tread  life's  crowded  street ; 
But  though  fairest  ones  are  near  thee,  and  bright  eyes  brightly  shine, 
Let  not  their  witchery  cheat  me  of  the  love  that  ehould  be  mine. 

Night  with  her  star-gemmed  mantle,  noon  with  golden  glory  bright, 
Mom  with  dewy  ringlets  waving,  and  a  robe  of  rosy  light, 
Shall  come;  but  como  to  bring,  love,  sweet  memories  to  mo, 
And  my  heart,  where'er  thou  atayeat,  will  aye  keep  watch  for  thee. 

And  thou!  wiU  memory's  watchman  a  faithful  vigil  keep, 
O'er  the  heart  to  me  more  precioufl  than  the  pearls  in  ocean's  deep? 
Or  will  another  win  thee,  and  thy  fkith,  like  sunbeams  flee? 
But,  loving  or  forgetting,  my  heart  keeps  watch  for  thee. 


nvritteu  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

ELDORADO. 

No.  X. 

BT     THOMAS     BDLFINCH. 

MABAMJB  GODIN'3  VOYAGE,  CONTINUED. 

The  unfortunate  travellers  had  now  but  the  choice  of  two  des- 
perate expedients,  either  to  wait  where  they  were  the  termination 
of  their  ^vTetched  existence,  or  try  the  almost  impossible  task  of 
penetrating  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  through  the  unbroken 
forest,  till  they  might  reach  Andoas.  They  chose  the  latter,  but 
first  made  their  way  back  to  their  lately  forsaken  hut  to  take  what 
little  provisions  they  had  there  left.  Having  accomplished  this, 
they  set  out  on  their  most  painful  and  dangerous  journey.  They 
observed  when  they  followed  the  shore  of  the  river  that  its  wind- 
ings lengthened  their  way.  To  avoid  this,  they  endeavored,  with- 
out leaving  the  course  of  the  river,  to  keep  a  straight  course. 
By  this  means  they  lost  themselves  in  the  entangled  forest,  and 
every  exertion  to  find  their  way  was  ineffectual.  Their  clothes 
were  torn  to  shreds,  and  hung  dangling  from  their  limbs,  their 
bodies  were  sadly  wounded,  by  thorns  and  briers,  and  as  the 
scanty  provision  of  food  was  almost  gone,  nothing  seemed  to 
await  them  but  to  sustain  their  \vretched  existence  with  wild  fruit, 
seeds  and  buds  of  the  palm  trees. 

At  last  they  sunk  under  their  unintermitted  labor.  Wearied 
with  the  hardships  of  such  travel,  torn  and  bleeding  ineveiypart 
of  their  bodies,  and  distracted  with  hunger,  terror  and  apprehen- 
sions, they  lost  the  small  remnant  of  their  energy,  and  could  do 
no  more.  They  sat  down,  and  had  no  power  to  rise  again.  In 
three  or  four  days  one  after  another  died  at  this  stage  of  their 
journey.  Madame  Godin  lay  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours 
by  the  cide  of  her  exhausted  and  helpless  brothers  and  compan- 
ions ;  she  felt  herself  benumbed,  stupefied,  senseless,  yet  at  the 
same  time  tormented  by  buraing  thirst.  At  last.  Providence,  on 
whom  she  relied,  gave  her  courage  and  strength  to  rouse  herself 
and  seek  for  a  rescue,  which  was  in  store  for  her,  though  she  knew 
not  where  to  look  for  it. 

Around  lay  the  dead  bodies  of  her  brothers  and  her  other  com- 
panions, a  sight  which  at  another  time  would  have  broken  her 
heart !  She  was  almost  naked.  The  scanty  remnants  of  her 
clothing  were  so  torn  by  the  thorns  as  to  be  almost  useless.  She 
cut  the  shoes  from  her  dead  brothers'  feet,  bound  the  soles  under 
her  own,  and  plunged  again  into  the  thicket  in  search  of  some- 
thing to  allay  her  raging  hung^sr  and  thirst.  Terror,  at  seeing 
herself  so  left  alone  in  such  a  fearful  vildemess,  deserted  by  all 
the  world,  and  apprehension  of  a  dreadful  death  constantly  hov- 
ering before  her  eyes,  made  such  an  impression  upon  her  that  her 
hair  turned  gray. 

It  was  not  till  the  second  day  after  she  had  resumed  her  wan- 
dering, that  she  found  water,  and  a  little  while  after  some  wild 
fruit,  and  a  few  eggs  of  birds.  But  her  throat  was  so  contracted 
by  long  fasting  that  she  could  hardly  swallow.  These  ser\'ed  to 
keep  life  in  her  frame. 

Eight  long  days  she  wandered  in  this  manner  hopelessly,  and 
strove  to  sustain  her  wretched  existence.  If  one  should  read  in 
a  work  of  fiction  anything  equal  to  it,  he  would  chai-ge  the  author 
with  exaggeration  and  violation  of  probabilitj'.  But  it  is  history; 
and  however  incredible  her  story  may  sound,  it  is  rigidly  con- 
formed to  the  truth  in  all  its  circumstances,  as  it  was  afterwards 
taken  down  from  the  mouth  of  Madame  Godin  herself. 

On  the  eighth  day  of  her  hopeless  wandering,  the  hapless  lady 
reached  tlie  banks  of  the  Bobonosai  a  stream  which  flows  into  the 
Amazon.  At  the  break  of  day  she  heard  at  a  little  distance  a 
noiso,  and  was  alarmed  at  it.  She  would  have  fled,  but  at  once  re- 
flected that  nothing  worse  than  her  present  circumstances  could 
liappen  to  her.  She  took  courage,  and  went  towards  the  place 
whence  the  sound  proceeded.  And  here  she  found  two  Indians, 
who  were  occupied  in  shoving  their  boat  into  the  water. 

Madame  Godin  approached,  and  was  kindly  received  by  them. 
She  conveyed  to  them  her  wish  to  be  conveyed  to  Andoas,  and 
the  good  savages  consented  to  carry  her  thither  in  their  boat. 
They  did  so,  and  now  behold  her  arrived  at  that  place  which  the 
base  and  infamous  treachery  of  Mr.  E.  was  the  only  cause  of  her 
not  having  reached  long  ago.  This  base  fellow  had  with  unfeel- 
ing cruelty  thrown  to  the  winds  his  promise  to  procure  tliem  a 
boat,  and  had  gone  on  business  of  his  oi\ti  to  Omaguas,  a  Span- 
isli  mission  station,  \\-ithout  in  the  least  troubling  himself  about 
his  pledged  word,  and  the  rescue  of  the  unfortunates  left  behind. 
The  honest  negro  was  more  true  to  duty,  though  he  was  born  and 
bred  a  heathen,  and  the  otlier  a  Christian.     What  a  contrast ! 

THiile  the  civiliacd  and  polished  Frenchman  unfeelingly  went 


away  and  left  bis  benefactress  and  her  companions  to  languish  in 
the  depths  of  misery,  the  sable  heathen  ceased  not  his  exertions 
till  he  had  prociu-ed  two  Indians  to  go  up  the  river  with  him  and 
bring  away  his  deserted  mistress  and  her  companions.  But  most 
unfortunately  he  did  not  reach  the  hut  where  he  had  left  them  be- 
fore they  had  earned  into  execution  the  unlucky  determination  to 
leave  the  hut  and  seek  their  way  through  the  wilderness.  So  he 
had  the  pain  of  failing  to  find  her  on  his  anival. 

Even  then  the  faithful  creature  did  nqt  feel  as  if  all  was  done. 
He  with  his  Indian  companions  followed  the  traces  of  the  party 
till  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  bodies  of  the  perished  adven- 
tui'ers  lay,  which  were  ah'cady  so  decayed  that  ho  could  not  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other.  This  pitiable  sight  led  him  to  con- 
clude that  none  of  the  company  could  have  escaped  death.  He 
returned  to  the  hut  to  take  away  some  things  of  Madame  Godin's 
which  were  left  there,  and  carried  them  not  only  back  with  him  to 
Andoas,  but  from  thence  (another  touching  proof  of  his  fidelity) 
to  Omaguas,  that  he  might  deposit  the  articles,  some  of  which 
were  of  considerable  value,  in  the  hands  of  the  unworthy  Mr. 
R.,  to  be  by  him  delivered  to  the  father  of  his  lamented  mistress. 

And  how  did  this  unworthy  Mr.  R.  behave  when  ho  was  ap- 
prized by  the  negro  of  the  lamentable  death  of  those  whom  he 
had  so  unscrupulously  given  over  to  destitution  7  Did  he  shud- 
der at  the  magnitude  and  baseness  of  his  crime  ?  0,  no  !  Like 
a  heartless  knave  he  added  dishonesty  to  cruelty,  took  the  things 
into  his  keeping,  and  to  secure  himself  in  the  possession  of  them, 
sent  the  generous  negro  back  to  Quito.  Joachim,  for  that  was 
the  name  of  this  honest  and  noble  black  man,  had  unluckily 
set  out  on  his  journey  back,  before  Madame  Godin  arrived 
at  Andoas.  Thus  he  was  lost  to  her,  and  her  affliction  at 
the  loss  of  such  a  tried  friend  showed  that  the  greatness  of  her 
past  misfortunes  had  not  made  her  incapable  of  feeling  new  dis- 
appointments. 

In  Andoas  she  found  a  Christian  priest,  a  Spanish  missionary, 
and  the  behaviour  of  this  unchristian  Christian  contrasts  with  the 
conduct  of  her  two  Indian  preservers,  as  that  of  the  treacherous 
R.  with  that  of  the  generous  negro.  For  instance,  when  Madame 
Godin  was  in  embarrassment  how  to  show  her  gratitude  to  the 
good  Indians  who  had  saved  her  life,  she  remembered  that  she, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  wore  around  her  neck  a 
pair  of  gold  chains,  weighing  about  four  ounces.  These  were 
her  whole  remaining  property,  but  she  hesitated  not  a  moment, 
but  took  them  off  and  gave  one  to  each  of  her  benefactors. 
They  were  delighted  beyond  measure  at  such  a  gift,  but  the  ava- 
ricious and  dishonest  pricjt  took  them  away  from  them,  before 
the  face  of  the  generous  giver,  and  gave  them  instead  some  yards 
of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  which  they  call  in  that  country  Tukujo. 
Aud  this  man  was  one  of  those  who  were  sent  to  spread  Chris- 
tianity among  the  heathen  !  and  one  from  whom  those  same  Indi- 
ans, whom  he  had  treated  so  dishonestly,  would  hear  the  lesson, 
"  Thou  shall  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  goods." 

Such  insta.nces  ought  to  be  recorded,  sadly  as  they  make  us 
Christians  blush,  were  it  only  to  teach  us  that  it  is  not  the  hold- 
ing of  a  right  faith,  but  the  dispositions  and  actions  of  a  man 
which  constitute  his  real  worth,  and  that  a  man  may  be  a  das- 
tardly knave,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  outward  appearance,  a  re- 
spectable member  of  the  Christian  community ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  wise  to  judge  of  men  by  their  outward  seeming,  and  to  love 
or  hate  men  because  of  their  believing  more  or  less. 

Madame  Godin  felt  at  seeing  such  unchristian  and  unmanly  be- 
haviour such  deep  disgust,  that  as  soon  as  she  was  somewhat  re- 
cruited from  the  effects  of  so  many  sufferings,  she  longed  for  a 
sight  of  some  boat,  to  enable  her  to  escape  from  the  companion- 
ship of  this  unjust  priest,  and  get  to  Laguna,  one  of  the  afore- 
mentioned Spanish  mission  stations.  A  kind  Indian  woman 
made  her  a  jacket  of  cotton  cloth,  though  Madame  Godiu  had 
nothing  to  give  her  in  payment  for  it.  But  this  jacket  was  to 
her  afterwai'ds  a  sacred  thing,  that  she  would  not  have  parted 
with  for  any  price.  She  laid  it  carefully  away  with  the  slippers 
which  she  made  of  her  brothers*  shoes,  and  never  could  in  after 
times  look  at  the  two  without  experiencing  a  rush  of  sad  and 
tender  recollections. 

At  Laguna  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  missionary  of 
better  disposition.  This  one  received  her  with  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy, and  exerted  himself  every  way  he  could  to  restore  her 
health,  shattered  by  so  much  suffering.  He  wrote  also  on  her  be- 
half to  the  Governor  of  Omaguas,  to  beg  him  to  aid  in  expedit- 
ing her  journey.  By  this  means  the  elegant  Mr.  R.  learned  that 
she  was  still  alive,  and  as  she  was  not  likely  in  future  to  be  bur- 
densome to  him,  while  he  might  through  her  means  get  a  passage 
in  the  Portuguese  vessel,  he  failed  not  to  call  upon  her  at  Lagu- 
na. He  delivered  to  her  there  some  few  of  the  things  which  Joa- 
chim had  left  in  his  charge,  but  to  the  question,  "  what  had  be- 
come of  the  rest?"  he  had  no  other  answer  to  make  but  "  they 
were  spoilt."  The  knave  forgot  when  he  said  this,  that  gold 
bracelets,  snuff-boxes,  earrings,  and  pearls,  of  which  this  property 
consisted,  are  not  apt  to  spoil ! 

Madame  Godin  could  not  forbear  making  to  him  the  well-mer- 
ited reproach  that  he  was  the  cause  of  her  late  sufferings,  and 
guilty  of  the  mouniful  death  of  her  brothers  and  her  other  com- 
panions. She  desired  to  know  moreover  why  he  had  sent  away 
her  faithful  sen'ant,  the  good  Joachim,  and  his  unworthy  reply 
was,  "  he  had  apprehensions  that  he  would  murder  him  !"  To 
the  question,  "  how  he  could  have  such  a  suspicion  against  a  man 
whoso  tried  fidelity  and  honest  disposition  were  kno^vn  to  him  1" 
he  knew  not  what  to  answer, 

The  good  missionaiy  explained  to  Madame  Godin,  after  she 
was  somewhat  recruited  from  her  late  Buft'erings,  the  frightful 
length  of  the  way,  the  labors  and  dangers  of  lier  journey  yet  to 
come,  and  tried  hard  to  induce  her  to  alter  her  intention  and  re- 


turn to  Rio  Bahabas,  her  former  residence,  insteal  of  setting  forth 
to  encounter  a  new  series  of  disappointments  and  perils.  He 
promised,  in  that  case,  to  convey  her  safely  and  mth  comfort, 
But  the  heroic  woman  rejected  the  proposal  with  immovable  fii'm- 
nes3.  "  God,  who  had  so  wonderfully  protected  her  so  far,"  she 
said,  "  would  have  her  in  his  keeping  for  the  remainder  of  her 
way.  She  had  but  one  wish  remaining,  and  that  was  to  be  re- 
united to  her  husband ;  and  she  knew  no  danger  terrible  enough 
to  induce  her  to  give  up  this  one  ruling  desire  of  her  heart." 

The  missionary  therefore  had  a  boat  got  ready  to  carry  her  to 
the  Portuguese  vessel.  The  Governor  of  Omaguas  furnished 
the  boat  and  supplied  it  well  with  provisions  ;  and  that  the  com- 
mander of  the  Portuguese  galliot  might  be  infonned  of  her  ap- 
proach, he  sent  a  smaller  boat,  with  provisions,  and  two  soldiers 
by  land  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  betook  himself  to  Lor- 
eto,  where  the  galliot  had  been  so  long  lying,  and  there  he  waited 
till  Madame  Godin  arrived. 

She  suffered  still  severely  from  the  consequences  of  the  injuries 
which  she  had  sustained  during  her  wanderings  in  the  wilderness. 
Particularly  the  thumb  of  one  hand,  in  which  she  had  thrust  a 
thorn,  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  get  out,  was  in  a  bad  con- 
dition. The  bone  itself  was  become  carious,  and  she  found  it 
necessary  to  have  the  flesh  cut  open  to  allow  fragments  of  the 
bone  to  come  out.  As  for  the  rest,  she  experienced  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  Portuguese  vessel  all  possible  kindness,  and  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  river  without  any  further  mis-adventure. 

Mr.  Godin,  who  still  continued  at  Oyapock,  the  same  place 
where  on  account  of  sickness  he  had  been  obliged  to  stop,  was 
no  sooner  informed  of  the  approach  of  his  wife,  than  he  went  on 
board  a  vessel  and  coasted  along  the  shore  till  he  met  the  galliot. 
The  joy  of  again  meeting,  after  a  separation  of  twenty  yeai's, 
and  after  so  many  calamities  undergone,  was,  as  may  well  bo 
supposed,  on  both  sides,  indescribably  great.  Their  reunion 
seemed  like  a  resmTCction  from  the  dead,  since  both  of  them 
had  more  than  once  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  the  other 
in  this  life. 

The  happy  husband  now  conveyed  his  wife  to  Oyapock,  and 
thence  to  Cayenne,  whence  they  departed  on  their  return  to 
France,  in  company  with  the  venerable  Mr.  De  Grandmaison. 
Madame  Godin  remained,  however,  continually  sad,  notwith- 
standing her  present  ample  cause  for  joy,  and  every  endeavor  to 
raise  her  spirits  was  fruitless  ;  so  deep  and  inextinguishable  an, 
impression  had  the  terrible  suffering  she  had  undergone  made 
upon  her  mind.  She  spoke  unwillingly  of  all  that  she  had  suf- 
fered, and  even  her  husband  found  out  with  difEculty  and  by 
little  and  little  the  circumstances  which  we  have  narrated,  taken 
from  accounts  under  his  own  hand.  He  thought  he  could  there- 
by infer  that  she  had  kept  to  herself,  to  spare  his  feelings,  many 
circumstances  of  a  distressing  nature,  which  she  herself  preferred 
to  forget.  Her  heart,  too,  was,  by  reason  of  her  sufferings,  so 
attuned  to  pity  and  forbearance,  that  her  compassion  even  extend- 
ed to  the  base  and  wicked  men  who  had  treated  her  with  such  in- 
justice. She  would  therefore  add  nothing  to  induce  her  husband 
to  invoke  the  vengeance  of  the  law  against  the  faithless  Tristan, 
the  first  cause  of  all  her  misfortunes,  who  had  converted  to  his 
o^vn  use  many  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  property  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  him.  She  even  had  allowed  herself  to  be  pnr- 
suaded  to  take  on  board  the  boat  from  Omaguas  do^vn,  for  a  sec- 
ond time,  the  mean-souled  Mr.  R. 

So  true  is  it  that  adversity  and  suffering  do.fulfil  the  usefiil pur- 
pose of  rendering  the  human  heart  tender,  placable  and  indulgent. 


CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

"We  shall  publish  on  the  first  of  January,  1855,  a  new  magazine, 
entitled  "  Gleason's  Dollar  Monthly  Magazine  ;"  a  work 
which  will  contain  one  hundred  royal  octavo  pages  of  reading  mat- 
ter in  each  number — being  more  than  any  of  the  Philadelphia 
$3  magazines — and  forming  t^vo  volumes  each  of  six  hundred 
pages,  or  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly,  for 

ONE   DOLLAEi 

Being  resolved  to  furnish  good  and  interesting  reading  for  the 
million,  and  at  a  price  which  all  can  afford, 

OLEASON'S    DOLLAR    MONTHLY 

will  be  filled  with  entertaining  and  popular  stories,  by  our  best 
writers,  with  sketches,  poems,  scraps  of  mt  and  himior,  and  a 
miscellaneous  compound  of  the  notable  events  of  the  times  in 
both  hemispheres,  forming  an  agreeable  companion  for  a  leisure 
moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad. 

Any -person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as  below, 
shall  receive  the  magazine  for  one  year. 

Subscribe  early  and  procure  the  work  completo, 

F.  GLEASON,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 


TO  INDUCE  SLEEP. 

How  to  get  to  sleep  is  to  some  persons  a  matter  of  high  im- 
portance. Nervous  persons  who  are  troubled  with  wakefulness 
and  excitability,,  usually  have  a  strong  tendency  of  blood  to 
the  brain,  with  cold  extremities.  The  pressure  of  blood  on 
the  brain  keeps  it  in  a  stimulated  or  wakeful  state,  and  the 
pulsations  in  the  head  are  often  painful.  Lot  such  rise  and 
chafe  the  body  and  extremities  with  a  brush  or  towel,  or  rub 
smartly  with  the  hands  to  promote  a  circulation  and  withdraw  the 
excessive  quantity  of  blood  from  the  brain,  and  they  Avill  fall 
asleep  in  a  few  minutes.  A  cold  bath,  or  a  rapid  walk  in  the  open 
air,  or  going  up  and  down  stairs  a  few  times,  just  before  retiring, 
will  aid  in  equalizing  circulation  and  promote  sleep.  These  rules 
are  simple  and  easy  of  application  in  castle  or  cabin,  and  may 
minister  to  the  comfort  of  thousands,  who  would  freely  expend 
money  for  an  anodyne  to  pi'omote  '*  Nature's  sweet  restorer, 
balmy  sleep." — Masknisk. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  first  man-of-war  owned  by  England  wiis  built  in  1485,  by 
Homy  Vn.     It  was  called  the  "  Great  Harry/'  and  cost  about 

il4,000. Kine  months  ago  fifty-two  per  centum  of  the  letters 

sent  in  tlie  United  States  mails  were  at  that  time  prepaid.  A 
I'ccent  investigation  shows  that  at  this  time,  quite  sixty  per  centum 

of  the  letters  so  sent  were  prepaid. The  barque  Springbok, 

arrived  at  this  port  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  brings  an  assortment 
of  wild  animals,  consisting  of  two  lions,  one  laughing  hyena,  one 

zebra,  and  one  silver  jackal. A  lump  of  crystallized  sugar, 

exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  shows  the  same  brilliant  hues,  if  imme- 
diately afterward  placed  in  the  dai'k,  as  a  diamond.  ■ Kirauca, 

on  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  has  a  crater  one  thousand  feet 

below  the  surrounding  land,  and  six  miles  in  circumference. A 

bass,  weighing  wlicn  dressed  ^ty  pounds,  was  caught  at  West 
Island,  Little  Campton,  lately.  It  was  about  five  feet  long.  This 
is  no  hoax  like  other  Sea-Bass-topo\  stories.  Such  a  bass  is  a 
great  relief  at  the  present  high  prices  of  provisions.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  styled  a  bass  relief.  — —  The  ilaine  Parmer  has  been  sued 
for  libel,  for  reporting  that  the  Shipbuilder's  Bank,  of  Rockland, 

had  failed.     The  damages  are  laid  at  $50,000. The  stages 

and  theati'es  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  so  immense,  that  the 
actors,  to  bo  heard,  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  metallic 
masks  contrived  with  great  mouths,  to  augment  the  natural  sound 

of  the  voice. It  is  stated  that  Worcester  has  in  preparation  a 

new  unabridged  English  dictionary,  which  will  contain  upwards 
of  ten  thousand  words  not  to   be  found  in  any  work  of  the 

kind. The  Wlug  Statesman,  published  at  Butler,  Choctaw 

county,  Alabama,  says  that  Governor  Winston,  ot  Alabama,  was 
fined  ten  dollars,  lately,  by  a  circuit  judge  in  one  ol  ili"  counties 
of  llississippi,  for  wearing  his  hat  and  puffing  a  cigar  in  the 

court-room  during  the  session  of  the  day. There  anived  at 

Quebec,  this  year,  up  to  ttie  14th  ult.,  51,000  emigrant  passengers, 
which  IS  an  iacrease  of  16.400  over  last  year. Twenty  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  were  sold,  lately,  at  the  land-office  at  JefFei-son- 
vdle,  Indiana,  at  12  1-2  cents  per  acre,  the  price  authorized  by  the 
late  law  of  Congress  for  all  lands  that  have  been  in  the  market 
thirty  years. The  New  York  Musical  Review  says  that  Mon- 
sieur tTullien  will  re-visit  this  country  in  August  next. Mr. 

Jabez  Steams,  of  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire,  aged  fifty  years, 
while  repairing  the  roof  of  a  house,  slipped  and  came  in  collision 
with  a  chisel,  which  entered  his  thigh  and  severed  the  femoral 

artery.     The  loss  of  blood  was  fatal  in  a  few  minutes. Mount 

Etna,  in  Sicily,  is  composed  entirely  of  lavas,  though  ten  thou- 
sand feet  high,  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  base. It  appears  from  a  Paris  correspon- 
dent, "that  Martin  Van  Buren  is  really  writing  his  life,  having 

already  written  enough  to  make  several  good  chapters." A 

letter  from  Guatemala  states  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
are  in  a  high  state  of  alarm  caused  by  recent  violent  earthquake 
shocks.     It  is  greatly  feared  that  Guatemala  will  suffer  from  the 

disaster  that  has  laid   San  Salvador  in  i-uins. During  the 

spring  of  the  present  year  down  to  the  17th  of  June,  nine  vessels 
arrived  at  Quebec,  having  on  board  four  hundred  and  forty-one 
souls,  men,  women  and  children,  who  were  rescued  frem  vessels 

wrecked  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. The  Enquirer  states  that  a 

company  has  been  organized  in  Cincinnati,  to  erect  a  dramatic 
temple  to  equal  in  size  and  splendor  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
country. The  "Black  Swan,"  alias  Miss  Greenfield,  it  ap- 
pears, is  a  cross  between  an  Indian  and  a  negro.     She  was  bom  a 

slave  in  Natchez,  Mississippi. An  extensive  fire  occurred  at 

Cleveland  on  the  28th  ult.,  occasioning  a  loss  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  It  originated  in  the  stables  of  the  New  England 
House,  and  destroyed  the  hotel  and  the  entire  square  of  houses 
upon  the  hill  where  it  stood. 
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Sania  of  ®olIr. 


A  VER3IONT   FAR3IER. 

Among  the  conspicuous  men  in  the  present  Vermont  legislature, 
is  Mr.  B.  G.  Brigham,  of  Fairfield.  The  Rutland  Herald  says 
that  he  owns  and  cultivates  thirteen  hundred  acres  of  land.  He 
owns  some  two  hundred  and  twenty  cows,  twenty-five  horses,  and 
drives  five  yoke  of  oxen.  In  his  dairy  he  makes  butter  only. 
The  average  yield  of  butter  from  the  milk  of  each  cow,  is  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  cows  are  mostly  of  the  native 
breed.  Two  huge  "  dasher "  chums  are  set  in  motion  by  two 
"horsepowers,"  and  the  butter  is  worked  by  the  old-fashioned 
paddle.  His  stock  of  animals  consume  about  five  hundred  tons 
of  hay  annually. 


The  End  of  the  World. — The  Lowell  News  says,  that  lately 
a  gentleman  wished  to  get  a  job  of  work  done  to  the  amouiit 
of  some  fifty  dollars,  and  accordingly  called  for  that  pm-pose  upon 
a  man  who  possessed  every  facility  for  doing  the  job  at  a  fair 
profit.  After  listening  to  the  explanations  of  the  visitor,  and 
briefly  considering  the  subject,  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment 
gravely  informed  him  tliat  he  could  not  undertake  the  job,  as  the 
world  was  coming  to  an  end  before  he  should  be  able  to  finish  it ! 


CnoLEHA  IS  SiciLT. — Messina  has  been  aflflicted  in  the  most 
awful  manner.  Five  thousand  and  sixty-eight  persons  died  from 
the  23d  to  the  28th  of  August.  On  the  29th  there  was  a  complete 
slaughter ;  the  general  terror  increasing  the  number  of  victims. 
Of  the  5000  soldiers  composing  the  gan-ison,  2000  perished,  and 
almost  all  the  police.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  desolate 
appearance  of  the  city.     In  a  few  days  13,000  persons  had  died. 


According  to  the  Baptist  Almanac  for  the  year  1855,  there  are 
in  the  United  States  10,131  Baptist  churches,  6745  ministers,  and 
808,754  members. 

Crawford,  the  sculptor,  is  busied  in  executing  the  order  of 
Congress  for  a  monument  to  be  placed  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  capitol  extension. 

It  is  stated  in  private  despatches  from  St.  Louis  that  Governor 
Burt  of  Nebraska  Teixitory,  who  had  but  a  few  days  previous 
reached  his  post,  died  on  the  18th  ult. 

There  exists  in  some  parts  of  Germany  a  law  to  prevent 
di-inking  during  divine  service.  It  runs  thus  :  "Any  person  drink- 
ing in  an  ale-house  during  divine  sci-vice  on  Sunday,  or  any  oth- 
er holiday,  may  legally  depart  ■without  paying." 

Fifty  years  ago  a  celebrated  mode  in  Miissachusetts  of  curing 
the  insane  was  to  whip  them  severely  and  then  immerse  them  in 
water  until  they  were  insensible.  It  was  claimed  that  they  would 
recover  their  consciousness  and  sanity  at  the  same  time. 

The  editor  of  the  Morning  Advocate,  a  daily  paper  published 
in  tba  city  of  llacine,  Wisconsin,  says  he  has  been  "  requested  to 
call  attention  to  the  dangerous  and  reprehensible  practice  AVhich  is 
at  present  so  unceremoniously  indulged  in  liy  Doys  of  all  ages,  of 
shooting  quails  in  the  streets  of  that  city!" 

In  Salem,  on  one  Sunday  evening  lately,  a  little  child  who  had 
been  put  to  bed  by  its  mother  a  short  time  previous,  commenced 
screaming  violently,  and  on  examinasion  it  was  found  that  a  rat 
had  bitten  and  torn  all  the  fingers  on  one  of  its  hands,  and  the 
little  one  was  comptetely  covered  with  blood. 

At  this  moment  Bomarsund  belongs  to  a  tailor.  Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi!  General  Baraguay  d'Hillers  made  a  present  of  the 
ruined  fbrtress  to  a  tailor  named  Claes  Bergren,  and  this  person 
IS  now  selling  bricks,  etc.,  from  the  ruins  to  any  one  who  will  buy. 
Bergren  had  served  the  French  general  as  interpreter. 

The  Portsmouth  Journal  speaks  in  an  encouraging  manner  of 
the  present  condition  of  business  in  that  place.  Mechanics  of  all 
kinds  are  full  of  business,  and  for  want  of  house  carpenters,  work 
is  waiting  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  There  are  no  less  than 
six  hundred  mechanics'  names  on  the  daily  pay-roll  at  the  Forts- 
mouth  navy  yard. 

A  person  at  work  in  the  oflaee  of  the  Rochester  American 
was  accosted  by  a  stranger,  who  insisted  on  paying  hira  thirty-six 
dollars,  in  restoration  for  nine  dollars  wTongfnlly  taken  from  him 
four  years  ago,  the  repentant  extortioner  maintaining  that  the 
scripture  required  fourfold  restitution  in  such  cases.  Honest  typo 
accepted  the  tender. 

John  Todd,  a  member  of  an  organized  band  of  thieves  and  des- 
peradoes in  Philadelphia,  called  the  Schuylkill  Rangers,  has 
been  arrested  and  committed  for  trial,  on  a  charge  of  burglary. 
It  is  stated  that  these  "  Rangers  "  number  twenty-five  men,  all 
armed  with  pistols  and  bowie  knives.  The  dread  of  the  gang  is 
spread  through  all  the  western  sections  of  the  city. 

In  the  county  of  Harrison,  Mississippi,  lives  a  female  hermit  in 
a  house  the  fabric  of  her  own  hands;  she  cultivates  her  fields, 
splits  her  rails,  and  does  her  o\yn  fencing ;  and  the  present  autumn 
she  will  have  one  hundred  bushels  of  com  to  sell  and  a  few  hun- 
dred bushels  of  potatoes,  all  the  produce  of  her  own  unaided  la- 
bors !     She  has  not  a  single  neighbor  within  three  miles. 


The  Dctt  ox  Coal. — The  Washington  Star  thinks  there  is 
little  doubt  that  before  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the  coming 
session  of  Congress,  the  duty  on  coal  will  be  repealed,  so  that  this 
importajit  article  will  be  admitted  free  into  om*  ports. 


Jbreign  3t£m0. 

The  arrival  of  the  clipper  ship  Red  Jacket,  at  Liverpool,  Oct. 
15th.,  from  Australia,  after  a  run  of  only  seventy-three  and  one 
half  days,  has  created  quite  a  sensation  in  mercantile  houses. 

China  letters  mention  that  three  attempts  had  been  made  to  cap- 
ture Canton,  but  without  success.  An  attempt  to  eff'ect  a  com- 
promise with  the  insurgents  had  failed.  Fighting  continued  at 
Shanghae  without  any  decisive  rasults. 

The  American  Hotel,  in  the  Rue  Rivoli,  Paris,  says  the  New 
Tork  Times'  correspondent,  will  be  ready  by  the  first  of  next 
May.  Ml-,  Howard,  of  the  Irving  house,  is  thought  of  as  land- 
lord. It  will  accommodate,  when  finished,  fifteen  hundred  people. 
Alexander  Von  Humboldt  passed  his  85th  birthday  on  the  14th 
Sept.  The  illustrious  pliilosopher  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  full 
bodily  health  and  intellectual  vigor,  and  continues,  as  heretofore, 
to  devote  himself  with  wonderful  activity  to  the  interests  of 
science. 

According  to  the  latest  returns,  the  average  of  the  salaries  of 
elementary  schoolmasters  in  Great  Britain  does  not  exceed  S250 
or  S300  a  year.  The  London  Critic  asks,  "  Can  we  wonder  that 
men  of  mind  and  integrity  do  not  prefer  vegetating  on  such  a 
pittance  V 

It  is  stated  that  the  money  remitted  by  emigrants  in  this  coun- 
try, to  their  friends  in  tlie  British  dominions,  through  the  public 
banking  houses,  amounted,  from  1848  to  1854,  to  £5,790.000  or 
nearly  529,000,000.  Much  of  this  was  sent  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  emigration  of  fi-iends. 

The  mode  of  selling  by  criers  in  the  streets  of  Paris  is  extend- 
ing itself.  Formerly  it  was  confined  to  fish  ;  But  now  all  sorts  of 
necessaries  are  hawked  about ;  grain,  flour,  poultry,  game,  butch- 
ei-'s  meat,  etc.,  and  it  will  soon  be  the  same  with  early  fruits,  pulse, 
dried  fruits,  oranges,  etc. 

A  lady  advertises  in  the  London  Times  for  the  address  of 
another  lady,  with  whom  she  was  at  school  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  that  she  may  return  to  her  old  school-fellow  the  half 
crown  which  she  stole  from  the  school-room,  and  the  sin  of  which 
burthens  her  conscience. 

The  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Rome  has  issued  an  edict,  in  which,  af- 
ter attributing  the  cholera  to  the  sins  of  the  Romans,  he  directs 
that  the  finger  of  St.  Peter,  the  ai-m  of  St.  Roc,  the  heart  of  St. 
Charles,  and  other  relics,  shall  be  exposed  to  the  adoration  of  the 
faithful,  in  order  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty. 

It  is  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  wine  crop  in 
France,  hops  are  being  more  freely  shipped  to  that  country  for  the 
manufacture  of  beer;  and  that  since  the  alteration  of  duties,  the 
importation  of  foreign  wines,  malt,  and  spirituous  liquors  has 
largely  increased. 

lladame  Tedesco  has  just  closed  a  successful  engagement  at 
Hamburg,  and  has  a  splendid  engagement  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
she  is  to  receive  five  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  a  clear  bene- 
fit warranted — ^five  thousand  francs — for  the  winter  months;  tliat 
is,  from  the  20th  of  September  to  the  20th  of  February. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Academy  of  Science,  Col. 
Chesney  stated  that  tliere  had  been  for  many  vears  a  well-organ- 
ized system  of  life-boats  in  Liverpool,  by  which  1329  lives  had 
been  saved  since  1840,  and  312  vessels  rescued,  which  would  prob- 
ably give  60,000  tons,  and  taken  at  £10  a  ton,  would  g  ve  an 
amount  of  £600,000  property  saved  by  that  means. 


....  Examples  of  vicious  courses,  practised  in  a  domestic  cir- 
cle, corrupt  more  readily  and  more  deeply,  when  we  behold  them 
in  persons  in  authority. — Juvenal. 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals,  those  who  know  the 

least  of  others,  tbink  the  highest  of  themselves  ;  for  the  whole  fam- 
ily of  pride  and  ignorance  are  incestuous,  and  mutually  beget  each 
other. — Lacon. 

....  The  greatest  loss  of  time  is  delay  and  expectation,  which 
depends  upon  the  future.  We  let  go  the  present,  which  we  navo 
in  our  power,and  look  forward  to  that  which  'iepcnus  uponcnance. 
and  so  quit  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty. — 5c». 

....  Friendship  has  a  noble  efiect  upon  all  states  and  condi- 
tions. It  relieves  our  cares,  raises  our  hopes,  and  abates  our  fears. 
Afriend  who  relates  his  success,  talks  himself  into  a  new  pleasure  ; 
and  by  opening  his  misfortunes,  leaves  part  of  them  behind  him. 
—Cohei: 

Vicious  habits  are  so  great  a  stain  upon  human  nature, 

and  so  odious  in  themselves,  that  every  person  actuated  by  right 
reason  would  avoid  them,  though  he  was  sure  they  would  be 
always  concealed  both  from  God  and  man,  and  had  no  future 
punishment  entailed  upon  them. — Cicero. 

....  As  the  moon,  though  darkened  with  spots,  gives  us  a 
much  greater  light  than  the  stars  that  seem  all  luminous,  so  do 
the  Scriptures  afford  more  light  than  the  brightest  human  authors. 
In  them  the  ignorant  may  leani  all  requisite  knowledge,  and  tho 
most  knowing  may  learn  to  discern  their  ignorance. — Boyle. 


My  dear — An  expression  used  by  man  and  wife  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  quarrel. 

Lawyer — A  learned  gentleman,  who  rescues  your  estate  from 
yom-  enemy  and  keeps  it  himself. 

The  man  -who  made  an  impression  on  the  heart  of  a  coquette, 
has  become  a  skilful  stone  cutter. 

An  exchange,  describing  a  counterfeit  bank  bill,  says  the  vig- 
nette is  cattle  and  hogs,  with  a  church  in  the  distance.  A  very  good 
illustration  of  this  world's  doings. 

It  is  said  that  a  pair  of  pretty  eyes  are  the  best  mirror  for  a  man 
to  shave  by.  'Zactly  so ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  the  case  that 
many  a  man  has  been  shaved  by  them. 

A  horse  pistol  belonging  to  Tom  Knight,  of  Albany,  broke  its 
halter  one  day  last  week,  and  before  it  could  be  arrested,  kicked 
the  porter  into  the  front  cellar.     Some  pistol  that. 

A  young  lad}',  recently  married  to  a  farmer,  one  day  visited  the 
cow-house,  when  she  thus  interrogated  the  milkmaid  :  "  By-the-by, 
Mary,  which  of  these  cows  is  it  that  gives  the  buttermilk?" 

An  Irishman  being  in  church  where  the  collection  apparatus 
resembled  election  boxes,  on  its  being  handed  to  him,  whispered 
in  the  carrier's  ear  that  he  was  not  naturalized,  and  could  not  vote. 

Socrates  being  very  old,  and  afflicted  with  indisposition,  was 
asked  how  he  did.  "  Well,"  he  replied,  "  eitlier  way.  If  I  re- 
cover," said  he,  "  I  shsdl  be  envied  by  many.  K I  die,  I  shall  be 
praised  by  many." 

GLEASON'S   PICTOEIAL,  BOUND. 

We  have  Volumea  I.,  n.,  m.,  TV.,  V.  and  TT.  of  the  PicroRUi,  elegantly- 
hound  in.  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  superb  and  most  attractive 
parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and 
each  Vol.  containing  nearly  1000  engravmgs  of  men,  manners,  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  globe;  of  famoM 
cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of  pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  mari- 
time views ;  and,  in  short,  of  an  iiSinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive 
sobjects ;  with  titie-pages  and  indexes. 

Besides  the  many  illustrations,  they  embrace  in  their  pages  a  vast  amount 
of  original  tales,  sketches,  poems,  and  novelettes,  from  the  best  American 
authors,  with  a  current  news  record  of  the  times;  altogether  formingiui 
exceedingly  novel  and  elegant  aeries  for  future  reference  and  present  eiyoy* 
meat,  both  in  regard  to  reading  matter  and  illustrations. 

For  sale  at  our  office,  and  at  all  the  periodical  depots  throughout  thtf 
Union,  at  S3  per  volume. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION, 

AN  ELEGANT,  MORAL  AND  REFINED 
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MANCHESTER  PRINT  WORKS. 

Ratlier  more  than  a  year  arro,  the  Manchester 
Print  "Works,  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  since  which  they  have  been  rebuilt  on  a  larger 
scale  and  in  a  more  thorough  manner.  The  view 
which  we  give  herewith  is  the  south  front,  as  seen 
from  the  cars  of  the  Concord  Railroad,  while  ap- 
proaching Manchester  from  Boston,  or  from  the  bridge 
of  the  N.  H.  Central  Railroad,  which  crosses  the  Mer- 
rimack river  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  Print 
"Works.  The  graceful  proportions  of  the  buildings, 
rendered  prominent  by  being  painted  a  light  color,  at- 
tract the  notice  of  the  traveller,  as  the  train  "  breaks 
up  "  preparatory  to  stopping  at  Manchester.  The 
ground  plan  of  the  works  is  in  the  fonn  of  a  capital 
H,  tlie  two  wings  being  severally  two  hundred  and 
three  hundred  feet  long,  three  and  four  stories  high, 
and  are  built  of  brick.  The  centre  part  connecting 
the  two  wings,  and  Qtjntaining  the  printing  machines, 
is  a  fire-proof  structure  one  hundred  and  sixty  by 
sixty-five  feet,  the  floors  being  built  of  masonry  arch- 
es supported  on  U'on  beams  and  columns.  In  the 
background  of  the  view,  are  the  mills  belonging  to 
the  company,  containing  56,000  spindles  and  1450 
looms,  which  supply  the  print  works  with  their  vari- 
ous fabrics  for  printmg  and  dying,  consisting  of  moas- 
seline  de  laines,  bareges,  cashmeres,  Persian  cloths 
and  calicoes.  The  ordinary  production  of  the  print 
works  is  35,000  yards  mousseline  de  laine,  etc.,  and 
15,000  yards  calicoes  per  day,  but  they  possess  facil- 
ities for  readily  increasing  this  amount  to  75,000 
yards  per  day,  during  seasons  of  the  year  when  the 
demand  for  these  fabrics  is  greatest.  The  capital  of 
this  establishment  is  $1,800,000,  giving  employment 
to  about  2000  persons — 750  of  whom  are  males  and 
1200  females. 


A  PRUSSIAN  KING. 

Frederick  William  was  most  outrageously  rude 
and  insulting  in  speaking  and  writing.  The  epithets 
of  "  villain,  rascal,  scoundrel,"  were  constantly  on  the 
royal  lips.  If  he  was  displeased  with  a  report  or  a 
petition,  he  used  to  draw  on  the  margin  asses'  heads 
and  ears.  The  noble  ministers,  who  were  used  to 
consider  idleness  as  an  aristocratical  privilege,  he  or- 
dered about  like  a  parcel  of  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers. Any  minister,  who,  mthout  leave  of  the  king 
or  the  excuse  of  illness,  was  one  hour  too  late  for  the 
sitting,  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  ducats ;  if 
he  was  absent  from  the  whole  sitting,  he  foifeited  in 
the  first  instance,  the  salary  of  one-half  year ;  if  the 
same  thing  happened  a  second  time,  dismissal  from 
office  was  the  unalterable  consequence.  In  his  auto- 
graph instructions  for  the  General  Directorium,  he 
said :  "  The  gentlemen  are  to  do  the  work  which 
we  pay  them  for."  One  of  his  valets  one  evening 
had  to  read  prayers  to  him.  Arriving  at  the  worda, 
"  The  Lord  bless  thee,"  the  silly  man,  in  his  habitual 
subserviency,  thought  he  must  read  "  The  Lord  bless 
your  majesty,"  on  which  the  king  at  once  cut  him 
short.  "You  rascal,  read  it  as  it  is  in  the  book  ;  be- 
fore God  Almighty  I  am  but  a  rascal  like  yourself." 
The  servants  were  never  safe  in  his  presence.  He  had 
always  two  pistols  loaded  with  salt,  lying  by  his  side, 
which,  if  they  blundered,  he  would  fire  at  them.  In 
this  manner  one  man  had  his  feet  dreadfully  injured, 
and  another  lost  an  eye ;  notwithstanding  all  which, 
he  was  quite  offended  that  he  should  be  generally  con- 
sidered a  tyrant.  A  functionary  who  was  once  unex- 
pectedly summoned  to  his  presence,  fell  dead  from 
fright.  His  cane  he  applied  so  unreservedly  to  every- 
body that  one  day  he  maltreated  with  it  a  major  in 
front  of  his  regiment ;  on  which  the  officer  at  once 
drew  his  pistols,  fired  one  before  the  feet  of  the  king's 
horse,  and  with  the  other  shot  himyclf  through  the 
head.  One  day  the  king  fell  in  with  his  court  apoth- 
ecary, to  whom,  for  a  consideration  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, he  had  granted  the  title  of  privy  councillor.  To 
the  usual  royal  question,  "who  are  you?"  the  proud 
man  of  the  pestle  answered  :  "  Your  royal  majesty's 
privy  councillor,  Blank."  Scarcely  had  he  uttered 
the  words  when  with  a  shower  of  blows,  and  a  volley 
of  "  rascals,  and  scoundrels,"  his  royal  majesty  was 
pleased  to  intimate  to  him  that  in  future  he  was  to 
answer,  "  I  am  called  privy  councillor  Blank."  There 
never  was  a  more  restlessly  active  man  than  the 
king,  He  was  the  very  type  of  choleric  temper;  not 
the  slightept  touch  of  phlegm  in  bim.  Being  so 
passionately  given  to  busying  himself,  it  came  quite 
natural  to  him  to  thrasli  now  and  then  one  of  those 
Berlin  lazzaroni,  the  "  Eckcnstener  "  (ticket  porters 
standing  at  the  street  corners),  if  he  happened  to  see 
any  one  idly  lounging  about.  A  no  less  vigorous  ap- 
plication of  the  same  gentle  persuasion  was  bestowed 
upo-i  the  lazy  keeper  of  the  Potsdam  gate,  who, 
having  during  his  morning  slumlters  made  the  coun- 
try people  wait  outside  the  gate,  was  awakened  by  his 
mijcsty  saluting  him  with  his  royal  cane,  and  with  a 
"  yood*  morning,  master  gate-keeper."  It  was  a  very 
awkward  thing  to  meet  the  king  in  the  street.  Wlien 
he  WHS  struck  by  the  apprarance  of  any  one,  he  rode 
up  to  him  so  closely  tliat  the  head  of  the  horse  touch- 
ed the  man's  chest;  then  followed  the  usual  question. 
"  Who  are  you  V  Those  whom  he  took  for  French- 
men were  5ure  to  be  stop])ed  by  him.  One  of  them 
being  a^ked,  "  Qui  etes  vous  7"  answered  in  German, 
"I  don't  understand  French."  Even  the  French  preach- 
ers wcic  stopped  and  asked  if  they  had  road  MoHere,  as 
an  innuendo  tliat  he  did  not  consider  them  much  better 
than  comedians.  The  son  of  the  celebrated  Beauso- 
brc  once  answered  lo  this  Moliere  question,  "Oui, 
Sire,  ot  surtout  TAvarc."  Such  ready  answers  pleas- 
ed the  monarcli,  and  fortunate  wore  those  who  were 
able  to  give  thorn.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  fared 
worst  who  tried  to  fly  from  him.  It  happened  one 
day,  that  a  Jew,  seeing  the  king  at  a  distance,  took 
to  his  heels ;  but  being  soon  overtaken  by  him, 
the  poor  fellow  confessed  that  he  liad  been  afmid. 
The  king  imniediutely  began  to  cudgel  him,  with 
the  words,  "  Love  me,  love  me  you  shall,  and  not 
fear." — Vehse's  Memoir  of  the  Court  of  Prussia. 


Wise  men  learn  more  from  foole,  than  fools  do 
from  wise  men :  for  they  see  their  weakness,  to 
avoid  it ;  but  these  consider  not  their  virtues,  to  imi- 
tate them. 
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BROOKLYN  HEIGHTS. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  visited  Kew  York,  will  at  once 
recognize  the  picture  below.  It  is  a  view  of  the  Brooklyn  Heights, 
which  present  a  beautiful  appearance  when  seen  from  the  river. 
We  are  of  opinion  there  is  no  place  that  commands  a  better  view 
of  New  York  than  the  Heights ;  and  the  stranger  who  pays  them 
a  visit,  is  well  recompensed  for  his  trouble.  He  is  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  scene  before  him — New  York,  with  its  forest  of 
mn«:s  and  stately  dwellings ;  the  East  River  and  its  numerous 
ferry  boats  and  small  craft ;  the  spacious  bay,  which  experienced 
mariners  say  is  the  best  and  safest  on  the  coast,  and  a  portion  of 
Jersey  City,  can  be  seen  mth  its  shore,  which  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  bay.  The  Heights  are  a  luxury  to  the  citizens  of 
Brooklyn-     It  is  a  fashionable  promenade  for  the  inhabitants  of 


the  neighborhood,  and  a  blessing  to  the  working  classes,  who 
assemble  there  in  the  summer  evenings  to  enjoy  the  cool  air.  The 
ground  on  which  Brooklyn  is  built  is  considerably  more  elevated 
than  that  of  New  York,  especially  towards  its  southern  extremity. 
Brooklyn  Hei^jlits,  which  we  have  delineated  below,  is  memorable 
in  Revolutionary  liistory.  It  presents  a  bold  front  to  the  sea, 
rising  abruptly  to  an  elevation  of  seventy  feet  above  tide  water, 
and,  as  we  hav<i,before  said,  affords  a  view  of  the  city  and  har- 
bor of  New  York,  the  islands  in  the  bay,  and  particularly  Gover- 
nor's Island,  with  its  noble  fortifications,  Staten  Island,  and  the 
New  Jersey  shore,  all  combining  to  furnish  a  prospect  which  is 
scarcely  surpassed  by  any  in  this  country.  During  the  last  twenty 
years,  since  the  habitable  part  of  New  York  has  been  extending, 
and  becoming  more  and  more  remote  from  the  seat  of  business, 


the  population  of  Brooklyn  has  increased  with  unexampled  rapid- 
ity. It  is  connected  with  New  York,  in  the  very  district  where 
the  heaviest  commerce  lies,  by  a  number  of  steam  ferries,  which 
are  from  700  to  750  yards  wide,  and  are  crossed  in  four  or  five 
minutes  by  boats  which  ply  continually  between  the  trv-o  cities 
Except  on  rare  occasions,  in  the  winter,  when  the  ice  opposes  an 
obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  the  boats,  tbcsc  ferries  bring  the 
cities  virtually  nearer  each  otlier  tlian  would  be  done  by  bridges, 
or  even  by  a  continuous  connection  on  terra  fimia.  Perhaps  no 
city  in  the  country  is  better  built  tban  Biooklyn.  The  housei 
are  very  generally  marked  by  chastcncss  and  ek-gancc  of  design, 
and  many  of  them  arc  splendid  specimens  of  architectural  beauty. 
The  city,  generally,  is  laid  out  wiih  order  and  symmetry  of  plaa 
and  the  streets,  with  a  few  exccptious,  are  su'aight. 
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A  ROMAIffCE  OF  THE  REVOIiUTION. 
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[continued.] 

CHAPTER   XI.— CONTINUED. 

Kupert  London  now  saw  the  two  officers,  and  bit  his  under  lip 
so  violently  as  to  draw  blood,  when  he  I'ecognized  in  one  the  com- 
panion of  Aurora  on  the  previous  afternoon.  The  recognition 
was  evidently  mutual,  and  as  he  saw  Captain  Trevor  whisi)er  to 
his  companion,  eyeing  hiui  the  while,  a  thought  flashed  across  his 
troubled  mind :  could  it  be,  ho  asked  liimself,  that  Aurora  had 
enticed  hira  into  this  trap  1  No  !  no  !  away  with  the  thought ! 
Nay,  his  heart  reproached  him  for  having  thus  thought  but  for 
a  second,  and  only  in  a  mental  flash,  WTonged  the  fair  idol  of  his 
love. 

The  officers  were  now  at  Rupert's  side,  and  he  asked  : 
"  To  which  of  you,  gentlemen,  shall  I  surrender  ray  sword,  for 
it  is  evident  that  I  am  a  prisoner  V 

"lam  in  command,  sir,"  said  Captain  Foster,  ivith  a  polite 
bow,  and  he  then  dismounted. 

"Hold  on,  Foster,"  exclaimed  the  impetuous  Trevor,  "are 
you  sure  that  this  man  has  a  right  to  wear  a  sword  1  or  is  he  one 
of  these  rebel  major-generals,  with  no  one  in  his  division  except- 
ing one  bugler,  and  he  a  deserter  V 

"  Sir/' exclaimed  Rupert,  his  frame  trembling  with  rage,  and 
his  eyes  gleaming  from  beneath  a  frowning  brow,  "  I  congrat- 
nlate  you  upon  your  skill  in  kidnapping,  and  upon  your  dexterity 
in  insulting.  But  you  will  be  pleased  to  understand  tliat  I  am  a 
gentleman  by  birdi,  an  officer  of  France  by  education,  and  that  I 
have  the  honor  at  present  to  liold  a  commission  in  the  array  that 
has  several  times  conquered  that  to  which  you  are  attached. 
These  facts  will  assure  you,  sir,  that  your  insult  will  be  avenged 
when  I  am  at  liberty.  So  go  on,  if  it  please  you,  and  add  to  your 
account." 

"  Rascal  \"  shouted  Trevor,  his  dilated  nostrils  trembling,  and 
his  voice  sounding  hoarse  with  rage.  "  Rascal !  I  have  a  mind 
to  cut  you  dowq  where  yon  stand,  as  I  would  a  dog." 

"Nay,  nay  !"  interposed  Foster;  "do  not  get  into  a  passion 
■mth  l!yj  gentleman,  Trevor,  and  it  is  evident  he  is  a  gentleman, 
'.•'  ^-•'-       i  prisoner.     Your  name,  sir  1" 

Ion,  sir.     Major  Rupert  Loudon." 
You  are  here,  then,  in  command  of  a  partizan  corps 
yiAt  L-f   -Liished,  called  the  *  Sharpshooters  1'  " 
Kupert  bowed  assent. 
"  And  where  is  your  command  1" 
"  Excuse  me,  captain,  if  I  decline  to  reply." 
"I'd  excuse  him,"  shouted  Trevor,   "with  a  stiiTOp-leather, 
and  take  off  the  ends  of  his  rebel  ears  to  refresh  his  recollection." 
"  Coward  !"  sneeringly  exclaimed  Rupert. 
"  What  I"  said  Trevor,  and  advancing  towards  the  prisoner, 
he  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  strike  him,  but  Captain  Foster  ar- 
rested his  arm. 

"Ah  !  ha !"  sneeringly  remarked  the  excited  Trevor.  "  So 
you  take  the  rebel's  part,  do  you  ?" 

"If  you  insist  upon  it,"  coolly  replied  Foster,  "  I  will  give  hira 
liberty  to  settle  the  matter  at  once." 

"  No,"  said  Trevor,  in  a  passionless  tone,  although  hU  frame 
was  convulsed  ynth  anger.  "  I  hold  his  majesty's  commission, 
and  have  no  sympathy  with  rebels.  Wlientvcr  this  individual  is 
free  from  suspicion,  I  will  chastise  him  as  he  merits." 

"  And  I,"  retorted  Rupert,  "  will  pledge  rayself  to  meet  you 
as  an  officer,  or  to  flog  you  as  a  man,  the  first  opportunity  that 
presents  itself." 

"  Major  Loudon,"  said  Captain  Foster,  "you  will  remain  a 
prisoner.  You,  Corporal  Donald,  with  four  files  of  men,  will  con- 
duct him  to  the  '  Stronghold,'  where  you  will  confine  him  in  one 
of  the  chambers,  using  all  precaution  to  prevent  his  escape,  but 
at  the  same  time  giving  him  as  little  personal  inconvenience  as 
possible." 

"  Thanks  for  your  courtesy,"  said  Rupert.  "  Now  I  am  ready. 
Good-day,  captain." 

"  Really,"  growled  Trevor,  as  the  captive  left,  "  you  appear 
enraptured  of  this  rebel  dog.  "What  a  pity  that  your  early  edu- 
cation makes  you  often  err  terribly  ?" 

"  Captain  Trevor,"  replied  Foster,  with  a  reddened  cheek,  and 
an  evident  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  his  anger,  "  remember  that 
you  are  under  my  orders.  Such  language  I  cannot  permit,  the 
more  especially,  as  I  cannot  reply  to  it  as  I  would  wish  to,"  he 
added,  in  a  decided  tone. 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,  my  dear  fellow.      Your  rebel   friend 
will  attend  to  your  case.     Hang  the  chap,  I  believe  he  is  a  beau 
of  Miss  Maxwell's,  and  now  you  have  sent  him  there." 
"  "Well,  do  you  wish  to  join  hira  ?" 
"  Not  exactly." 

"  Why  not  remain  quiet  tlien,  and  not  busy  yourself  with  pick- 
ing quarrels  with  friond  and  foC!     But  who  have  wo  here?" 

As  he  spoke  there  emerged  from  the  woods  a  small  body  of 
horse  whose  uniform  showed  them  to  be  "  Royal  Draif-oons." 

"  Comrades !"  exclaimed  Captain  Foster,  and  riding  forward, 
he  recogni/xd  the  officer  in  command  as  a  lieutenant  in  another 
company,  but  the  same  regiment  as  his  own. 

"  I  am  deUghted  to  meet  you,  Captain  Foster,"  said  the  new- 


comer, "  as  I  am  ordered  to  report  to  yon,  after  pei-forming  our 
escort  duty." 

"  Yes,  that  is,  after  I  am  safe  at  Mr.  Maxwell's,"  was  spoken  in 
a  domineering  voice,  by  some  one  in  the  centre  of  the  party. 
"Now  I  see  that  these  gentlemen  arc  friends,  I'll  leave  this  posi- 
tion, as  you  call  it,  and  come  out." 

Tlic  dragoons  opened  to  the  right  and  left,  and  there  rode  forth 
about  as  un-miUtaiy  an  object  as  Captain  Foster  had  ever  seen — 
indeed,  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing  when  introduced 
to  "  Mr.  Justice  Venion,  on  his  majesty's  business." 

The  worthy  justice  was  a  short  man,  with  a  decided  tendency  to 
obesity,  and  that  deskly  stoop  of  the  shoulders  so  universally 
found  in  the  legal  profession.  He  wore  an  auburn  wig,  but  al- 
though time  had  stripped  his  head  of  its  natural  covering,  there 
was  a  malignant  vivacity  in  his  crafty,  unquiet  eyes  tliat  gave  him 
a  somewhat  youthful  appearance.  His  dress  was  a  full  suit  of 
professional  black,  somewliat  travel-stained,  and  he  was  mounted 
on  a  gaunt  troop-horse,  fully  equipped,  which  made  him  look  more 
ludicrous  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  he  exclaimed,  "  for  I  have  feared  that 
my  escort  was  too  small,  and  rejoice  to  have  more  of  you  about 
me,  until  I  reach  ray  old  friend  Maxwell's." 

"Then,"  replied  Captain  Foster,  "you  are  nearly  at  your 
journey's  end,  and  as  the  road  is  perfectly  safe,  I  will  place  you 
with  this  small  guard,  that  I  may  incorporate  your  escort  with 
my  troops." 

"  But  it's  my  escort !" 

"  Ordered  to  report  to  me,  sir,  and  now  detailed  for  other  duty.' 
"  But  do  you  know  who  I  am  1" 
"  Mr.  Justice  Vernon." 

"  Well,  then,  I  protest  against  leaving  my  escort.  Stay  with 
it  I  will." 

"  Stay  then,  sir,"  said  Captain  Foster.  "Detachment,  fonvard 
by  file  left.     By  fours,  trot." 

Unluckily  for  the  man  of  law,  his  horse  was  well  trained,  and 
carried   the   rider  into  his  place   against  every  effiart  he  could 
make.     This  he  considered  undignified,  decidedly,  and  so  he  be- 
gan to  roar : 
"  Stop !  stop  !" 

The  officers,  convulsed  with  laughter,  brought  the  men  to  a 
halt,  when  Captain  Foster  rode  up  to  the  man  of  law,  saying : 

"  Well,  sir,  will  you  go  into  action  with  us,  or  join  yonder  par- 
ty who  are  waiting  to  escort  you,  with  a  prisoner,  to  Mr.  Max- 
well's 1  If  you  go  into  the  skirraish  yon  will  have  a  fine  chance 
to  see  it,  as  your  horse  seems  determined  to  keep  his  place." 

"  Skirmish  !  No,  no  !  I'll  go  to  Maxwell's,  but  if  I  meet  with 
any  danger,  I  shall  hold  you  accountable  for  it.  You  seem  to 
forget  that  I,  sir,  am  a  king's  justice." 

"  Not  at  all,"  drily  responded  Captain  Foster.  "  But  we  are 
about  to  attack  the  rebel  camp,  and  evciy  man  is  needed.  So, 
Mr.  Justice,  I  must  bid  you  adieu." 

A  few  moments  more,  and  the  inflated  official  was  on  liis  way 
to  the  "  Stronghold,"  with  Major  Loudon  and  his  guard,  but  not 
deigning  to  take  notice  of  cither.  Tlie  dragoons,  with  senied 
ranks,  moved  off  in  another  direction  to  attack  the  rebel  camp, 
guided  by  Sandy  McGregor. 

Anticipating  their  progress,  we  iWll  hasten  to  the  "  Stronghold," 
where  sadness  had  reigned  through  the  day.  Mr.  IMaxwell, 
crushed  in  spirit,  savage  from  remorse,  exasperated  from  the  in- 
sults of  the  Britisli  officers,  felt  ready  to  give  np  life  itself.  Hour 
after  hour  did  he  pace  his  chamber,  a  miserable  prisoner,  and  the 
more  he  thought  of  the  compact  of  the  afteraoon  previous,  the 
more  he  repented  that  Aurora's  blooming  thread  of  life  should  be 
smothered  in  his  own  dark  tissue  of  existence.  Then  memory, 
ever  faitliful  to  her  trust,  would  recall  their  pleasant  years  of  com- 
panionship, and  her  gentle  voice,  that  had  so  often  infused  peace 
into  his  troubled  breast,  seemed  to  reproach  him. 

To  Aurora — the  victim — slowly  did  the  houi-s  drag  themselves 
along.  It  was  warm  and  pleasant  without ;  but  she  felt  numbed 
and  cold — an  icy  fear  chilled  her  very  soul,  while  vague  suspicions 
chased  each  other  through  her  imagination.  Desolate  as  a  leaf- 
less tree,  she  could  sec  no  spring-time,  and  she  sat  half- reclining 
upon  an  ottoman,  her  head  downward,  as  if  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  sad  and  serious  thought. 

Yet  what  a  consolation  it  was  to  her  to  be  alone,  especially  that 
she  was  not  forced  to  see  her  uncle.  She  did  not  wish  to  witness 
his  degradation,  or  to  see  upon  that  countenance  to  which  she 
had  ever  looked  for  counsel,  the  cynical  sneer  of  fated  necessity. 
O,  why  (she  thought),  was  ho  such  a  coward?  It  was  his  fear 
that  had  made  her  a  sacrifice — that  had  dried  up  the  sweet  spring 
of  affection  just  clothing  her  young,  heart  with  verdure,  to  strew 
bitter  ashes  where  its  blossoms  had  begun  to  open  to  the  warm 
sunshine  of  a  first  love. 

Then  slio  would  think  of  Rupert  London—of  the  chivalrous 
love  of  freedom  that  had  prompted  him  to  cross  the  ocean,  that 
he  might  aid  a  young  nation  in  its  birth -struggle.  And  at  last  she 
began  to  find  comfort  in  the  hope  that  lie  would  come  to  her  res- 
cue, and  would  I'elieve  her  from  impending  danger.  Did  she  love 
hira  ?  Often  did  she  ask  herself  that  question,  nor  v.'as  there  a 
negative  thought  in  reply. 

Slowly  the  sun  was  sinking  into  the  west,  when  the  sound  of 
hoi-scs'  hoofs  aroused  her.  Could  it  be  Rupert  Loudon  ?  Alas, 
on  reaching  the  window  she  saw  the  object  of  her  thoughts,  dis- 
armed, and  surrounded  by  enemies.  Nay,  she  heard  the  corporal 
say  to  the  sergeant  left  on  guard  at  the  "  Stronghold  :" 

"  Captain  Foster  desired  me  to  place  this  prisoner.  Major  Lou- 
don, in  your  hands.  He  orders  him  to  be  confined  in  one  of 
the  chambers  of  ijie  house,  and  to  bo  made  as  comfortable  as  the 
circurastanccs  will  admit  of." 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

STOEM-CLOUDS    AND    LEADEN   EAIN. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green, 

Tho  host,  with  their  banners,  at  noontide  were  seen; 

Like  the  leaTeu  of  the  forest,  when  autumn 'hath  blown, 

That  host,  ere  the  niiduight,  was  withered  and  etrown. — Byron. 

On,  on  to  the  just  and  glorious  strife, 

With  your  swords  your  freedom  shielding; 
Nay,  resign,  if  it  must  be  ao,  even  life. 

But  die  at  least  unyielding. — Anonymous. 

The  dragoons,  with  reinforced  ranks,  were  conducted  towards 
the  rebel  camp  by  Sandy  McGregor,  who  took  a  circuitous  patft 
after  leaving  Danforth's  house,  in  order  to  avoid  the  scouts. 
Their  way  led  through  a  beautiful  valley,  formed  by  a  tributaiy 
of  the  Tallulah  river,  which  ran  through  the  ^ntre.  The  allu- 
vial soil  on  cither  bank  was  generally  covered  with  lofty  pines, 
rising  in  beautiful  opposition  to  the  bright  gray  mountains,  while 
jagged  masses  of  rock  lay  on  every  hand.  In  some  places,  groups 
of  laurels,  of  the  most  beautiful  forms,  rose  from  the  waterside, 
huge  clusters  of  their  flowers  mingling  with  the  dark  green  foli- 
age. This  scenery  continued  varying  until  the  mountains  almost 
closed,  with  rocks  of  a  veiy  picturesque  shape,  while  the  stream, 
deeper  and  darker,  rushed  along  with  increased  force. 

It  was  a  stirring  sight  to  see  the  dragoons  thread  this  beautiful 
path,  advancing  in  brilliant  column,  like  a  gigantic  serpent  wind- 
ing among  the  trees.  Captain  Foster  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
column,  in  all  the  panoply  of  military  pride,  keeping  a  close 
watch  upon  the  guide.  The  chance  of  liis  promotion  was  hia 
leading  thought-topic,  nor  did  he  care  whether  he  advanced  by  the 
retirement  of  Trevor,  or  by  success  in  capturing  the  "  Sharpshoot- 
ers." All  the  men  were  in  high  spirits,  moving  forward  with  that 
dogged  determination  which  attends  military  enterprise.  Soon 
they  turned  from  the  river,  and  began  to  ascend  a  narrow  defile, 
overhung  by  high,  rocky  crags,  where  only  one  could  ride.  At 
last,  the  pathway  became  so  diificult,  that  Sandy  said  : 

"  You  must  dismount,  captain." 

"  Scoundrel !"  exclaimed  Captain  Foster,  "  you  have  deceived 
us." 

"  No,  no !  By  a*  the  saints  I  swear  that  this  path  leads  till  the 
place." 

"  Go  on  then,"  replied  the  captain,  drawing  a  pistol,  "  but  if  I 
discover  any  shade  of  treachery  on  your  part,  you  will  die  the 
death  of  a  dog." 

"I'm  ready  then,"  was  the  young  man's  reply,  and  dismount- 
ing, ho  kept  on,  leading  his  horse.  "  Keep  canny  diongh,  and 
dinna  mak  a  noise." 

The  column  moved  on  as  rapidly  as  the  nature  of  the  pathway 
permitted,  but  made  slow  progress.  The  sky  had  meanwhile 
grown  lowering,  and  now  large  drops  of  rain  fell  heavily  upon 
the  leaves.  A  few  moments  more,  and  the  storm  came  pouring 
down  in  toirents,  as  if  the  very  flood-gates  of  heaven  had  been 
opened  overhead.  The  wind,  %\-ith  mournful  3-et  impressive  voice, 
resounded  through  the  dark  forest,  carrying  desolation  in  its 
path.  As  the  column  slowly  advanced,  a  tall  and  gigantic  cedar, 
not  ten  feet  before  Captain  Foster,  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash, 
hurling,  in  its  way  to  the  ground,  several  young  pines.  It  was 
now  diflicult  to  advance,  as  the  tree  had  fallen  directly  in  their 
path,  and  the  underwood,  on  either  side,  was  so  thick  as  scarcely 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  dragoons  making  their  way 
through  it.  Yet  at  length  this  was  efl'ected,  and  they  proceeded 
on  their  way. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  in  the  path  V'  was  Captain  Foster's  fre- . 
qucnt  question  to  Sandy  McGregor,  and  the  answer  was  always 
in  the  affirmative.  Every  moment,  however,  the  peril  of  their 
situation  became  greater,  filling  the  minds  of  the  dragoons  with 
superstitious  fears.  The  noise  of  the  falling  trees,  which  were 
heard  in  evety  direction — the  deep  and  awful  peals  of  thunder,  at 
brief  intervals  breaking  on  the  ear — the  mighty  groaning  of  the 
whole  forest  around,  filled  the  lightest  hearts  with  solemn 
thoughts.  On  they  went,  following  the  inegular  path,  which  was 
often  almost  impassable,  until  they  reached  an  old,  deserted  log- 
cabin. 

"  Over  that  hill,"  said  Sandy  McGregor,  in  a  triumphant  voice, 
"is  the  camp." 

"  If  it  is,"  remarked  Captain  Foster,  "  you  shall  have  a  guinea 
for  your  trouble."      Then  reining  in  his  steed,  he  commanded  : 

"  Slacken  pace  on  the  right.  Close  up !  Close  up  smartly. 
Halt !  Now,  hxds,  look  to  the  priming  of  your  pistols,  loosen 
your  sabres,  and  we  will  see  what  these  hunting-shii't  boys  are 
made  of.    Forward !" 

Heading  the  column,  lie  spnn-cd  his  jaded  steed  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  and  there,  as  we  have  previously  described  it,  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  "  Sharpshooters."  But  every  hut  and  bivouac 
was  now  a  heap  of  smouldering  ashes,  and  not  a  living  form  was 
visible  ! 

To  explain  this,  we  must  go  back  a  few  hours.  Sergeant  Jones 
(who  bad  been  sent  ahead  byDanforth),  had  reached  that  wor- 
thy's house  just  in  time  to  see  Rupert  Loudon  leave  for  tho 
"  Stronghold,"  but  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  young 
man  was  a  prisoner.  Positive  that  tliere  was  treason  going  on, 
he  waited  uniil  he  saw  the  dragoons  leave,  and  feeling  assured  of 
their  destination,  he  took  the  direct  patli  by  which  he  reached  tlie 
camp  long  before  them. 

"  All  up  !  all  up  !"  he  shouted,  as  he  entered  the  open  space  in 
front  of  the  bivouacs.  "  The  British  will  be  here  in  less  than 
half  an  hour.     Wliere  is  Adjutant  Lydston  V 

"Here,"  said  that  oflicer.  "How  is  Danforth,  and  has  he 
succeeded  V 

"  Well,  and  first  rate." 

"  Did  you  meet  Major  Loudon?  "  continued  Lydston.  "  He 
was  here  this  morning,  and  I  don't  know  whore  he  went." 
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"  It's  lacky  he's  not  here  now,"  said  Jones,  in  a  hissing  tone  of 
scora.     "  I  sliould  feel  tempted  to  strike  at  his  heart  with  my 
hunting-knife,  as  ho  struck  at  yours." 
"  At  mine  V 

"  Yes  yes.     His  jealous  foreign  blood,  fearing  that  you'd  cut 
him  out  vrith  Miss  'Rora  Maxwell,  prompted  him  to  stab  you." 
*'  Impossible  !" 

"  But  Sandy  McGregor  saw  him." 

"  If  the  wliole  battalion  saw  hira  I  would  not  care,"  said  Lyd- 
ston.    "  JIajor  Loudon  is  too  honorable  a  man  to  do  a  moan  act." 
"  Tou  do   not    believe,  then,"   sarcastically   observed  Jones, 
*'  that  he  lias  been  in  constant  communication  with  the  enemy  V 
"No,  I  believe  no  such  thing." 

"  But  I  tell  you  it's  true.  More  than  all,  he  was  at  Danfoith's 
not  two  hours  ago,  planning  with  them,  and  starting  them  on  tho 
way  hero  by  the  path  that  leads  up  Kocky  Kun.  What  am  I 
about,  though  !  Listen,  adjutant,  and  forget  that  soft-handed  tory. 
Yon  arc  to  pack  oft"  to  the  falls  everything  that  can  be  earned, 
then  set  tire  to  the  shanties  and  take  to  the  woods." 

"  Now,  boys,"  shouted  Lydston,  "  be  lively,  and  get  your  traps . 
off.  Some  of  you  take  axes  and  split  up  some  light  wood,  for 
the  rain  will  soou  be  here,  and  green  boughs  when  wet,  bum 
slowly." 

Every  one  fell  to  work  with  great  industiy,  the  invalids  forget- 
ting their  wounds  in  their  desire  to  get  all  clear  before  the  arrival 
of  the  dragoons.  Soon  everything  was  removed  from  the  huts 
and  bivouacs,  and  then,  one  after  another,  fire  was  applied  to 
them.  Constructed  of  dry  limbs  and  pine  boughs,  they  blazed 
up  in  an  instant. 

"  Now,"  commanded  Lydston,  as  the  party  congregated  before 
their  buraing  sliclters,  "let  us  take  to  the  woods,  and  rendezvous 
on  the  hill  behind  Danforth's,  in  an  hour.  Meanwhile  Sergeant 
Jones  will  hurr}-  back  to  rejoin  Danforth,  and  inform  him  what 
has  been  done.  It  will  soon  rain,  boys,  so  pick  out  some  large 
evergreens  for  shelter,  and  mind  that  your  powder  don't  keep 
damp." 

A  cheer  greeted  this  order,  and  the  hardy  backwoodsmen  sepa- 
rated in  small  groups,  until  only  Lydston  and  Jones  were  left  on 
the  field.  \ 

"Sergeant,"  said  Lydston,  as  they  rode  off  together,  "you 
eurcly  must  be  in  error.  The  more  I  think  of  what  you  said,  tho 
more  I  feel  assured  that  Major  Loudon  cannot  have  played  the 
part  of  a  traitor." 

"  And  the  more  you  miss  it." 
"But  is  there  no  mistake  ?" 
"  None !" 

"  Would  not  Miss  ILoxwell  have  informed  us,  though  V 
"  There's  the  only  nib.  Miss  'Rora's  mighty  cute,  but  I  sup- 
pose he's  pulled  wool  over  her  eyes,  as  he  did  overyour's.  Here's 
the  cross  trail,  though,  and  I'm  agoing  to  cut  across  to  meet  Dan- 
forth. Now,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  get  the  men  together 
and  take  a  rest  in  that  cut  beyond  Danforth's  house,  till,  say — 
when  the  moon  rises.  Then  try  and  draw  the  Britishers  into  an 
ambush,  and  when  they  are  there,  why,  pepper  'em." 

"A  capital  plan,  sergeant,.  "Why,  you  are  fit  to  be  a  major 
general.  Morgan  himself  could  not  have  arranged  a  better 
stratagem." 

"  Never  mind."  growled  the  old  hunter,  as  he  rode  away, 
"  but'I  can  keep  from  telling  the  British  where  we  are.  0,  the 
rascal !" 

To  return  to  tho  camp.  So  unexpected  to  the  dragoons  was 
the  condition  in  which  they  found  affairs,  that  on  aniving  among 
the  smoking  ruins  they  sat  immovable  upon  their  hoi-ses,  gazing 
in  astonishment.  Here  was  the  camp,  or  rather  the  site  of  the 
camp,  but  where  were  its  occupants  t 

"Attention!  Form  square!  Dismount!"  commanded  Cap- 
tain Foster  ;  and  then,  leaving  his  orderly  in  command,  he  called 
the  other  ofBcers. 

"  Let  us  ride  about  these  buniing  piles,"  said  he,  "  and  see  if 
we  can  find  any  traces  of  these  fellows.  They  might  have  left  us 
a  shelter,  if  they  could  not  give  us  their  company." 
"  What  says  om-  guide  V  asked  one  of  the  lieutenants. 
Sandv  McGregor  was  brought  to  the  front,  where  he  was  exam- 
ined, and  after  a  brief  consultation  it  was  resolved  to  march  at  once 
to  Danforth's.  Here,  if  the  enemy  had  not  desti'oyed  the  build- 
ings, there  was  shelter  for  the  men  and  food  for  the  horses.  In 
case  of  attack,  too,  it  was  on  the  way  to  the  "  Stronghold,"  where 
a  stand  could  be  made.  So,  remounting,  the  wet  and  dishearten- 
ed troops  moved  slowly  on  to  the  farm-house,  where  the  order  to 
**  bivouac  "  was  hailed  with  a  cheer. 

In  a  few  moments  fires  were  lighted,  and  the  troopers  crowded 
around  them  to  dry  their  saturated  uniforms,  while  their  horses 
enjoyed  the  golden-colored  contents  of  the  well-filled  com  cribs. 
The  ofBcers,  who  took  possession  of  the  house,  found  an  abun- 
dance of  good  cheer  in  the  cupboards,  and  Imgc  fires  roared  in 
the  large,  open  fire-places,  casting  a  genial  warmth  on  the  discom- 
fited leaders.     But  they  were  ill  at  ease. 

"  Trevor,"  said  Captain  Foster,  after  looking  at  the  now  sink- 
ing men,  "  I  have  half  a  mind  to  start  for  ilaxwelFs  now." 

"  I  wish  you  had  kept  on  without  stopping  here,  for  I  do  not 
like  this  quiet  possession.  It  seems  to  me  like  a  regular  Yankee 
trick,  or  else  we  should  have  felt  some  of  their  pewter  arguments 
— round  and  cool." 

"At  any  rate,  when  the  moon  rises  at  midnight,  I  shall  set  out. 
It  will  be  lighter  then  than  now,  and  the  men  will  be  refreshed. 
Meanwhile,  I  will  have  flank  guards  posted,  who  will  patrol 
around  the  camp." 

A  few  hours  afterwards,  and  all  were  wrapped  in  slumber, 
save  the  guards  who  kept  a  careful  watch,  and  the  officers,  group- 


ed around  a  blazing  fire.  A  shot  brought  all  to  their  feet,  nor  had 
its  echoes  died  away  ere  every  man  was  at  the  side  of  his  horse, 
ready  to  mount  at  the  word.  The  saddles  had  not  been  removed, 
and  the  men  had  slept  without  taking  off  their  accoutrements, 
so  that  at  the  bugle  sound  to  "  horse,"  the  ranks  were  formed 
as  if  by  an  electric  shock — so  sudden,  so  simultaneous  was  the 
movement. 

The  quick  tread  of  the  guard  from  the  direction  in  which  tho 
shot  had  been  fired  now  approached  the  house.      Captain  Foster 
rode  up  to  it  and  hastily  asked  ; 
"  What  was  that  shot  1" 

"A  rifle  ball,  captain,"  replied  the  corporal  of  tho  guard,  sa- 
luting.  "  We  had  a  small  fire,  with  a  little  tin  mug  of  toddy  on 
it,  to  keep  the  cold  out.  All  at  once — pop — over  went  the  mug, 
and  a  voice  shouted  :  '  Spilled  your  liquor.'  We  at  once  moved 
into  the  wood,  but  soon  heard  a  large  number  of  voices,  so  returned 
to  report." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Captain  Foster,  riding  back  to  the  house, 
where  his  officers  were  ready  to  mount  their  horses,  "I  fear  that 
an  enemy  is  lurking  in  the  woods  around  us,  and  as  the  moon  is 
risen,  shall  endeavor  to  return  to  the  '  Stronghold.'  Need  I  im- 
press upon  you  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  ranks  closed  up,  and 
being  ever  on  the  alert." 

Tho  line  was  formed,  and  they  set  out  on  their  march,  though 
not  with  very  cheerful  hearts.  There  was  not  a  man  who  would 
not  have  rather  rejoiced  at  an  open  contest,  hut  what  was  called 
"  bush-fighting  "  was  little  to  their  minds.  It  was  a  bright  moon- 
light night,  but  the  deep  shadows  made  the  suspicions  fearful  that 
the  foe  was  lurking  in  every  clump  of  bushes.  No  one  spoke, 
and  the  very  horses  appeared  to  move  with  a  more  cautious  tread 
than  usual. 

For  some  time  there  was  nothing  to  obstruct  tho  advance  of 
the  column,  but  soon  the  forest  grew  more  dense,  and  the  road 
led  into  a  dense  thicket,  witli  a  high  crag  on  either  side. 

"  Captain  Foster,"   said  the   sergeant  of  the  advance  guard, 
riding  back,  "I  fear  that  there  is  an  ambush  on  ahead.     There  is 
some  one  hid  among  those  rocks  on  the  right,  or  I  am  mistaken." 
"  Take  four  extra  files,  then,  and  charge  into  the  bushes.  For- 
ward, men,  foi"ward  !" 

Ere  the  words  had  fairly  been  spoken,  the  red  glare  of  powder 
lit  up  the  crags  ou  either  side,  and  a  rapid  discharge  of  rifle-shots 
whistled  about  the  di-agoons. 

"  Steady,  men  !  Fonvard  !"  cried  Captain  Foster,  pressing 
his  charger  to  a  more  rapid  pace,  while  his  troops  gave  a  cheer 
of  defiance  in  reply  to  the  yells  which  rang  out  on  either  side.  A 
few  moments'  brisk  gallop  and  an  open  space  was  reached,  where 
the  command  was  halted,  and  Captain  Foster  found,  with  joyful 
surprise,  that  no  one  was  seriously  wounded,  the  obscurity  of  the 
night  having  prevented  accuracy  of  aim. 

"  Now,  by  St.  George,"  said  Captain  Trevor,  "I  hope  we  can 
go  back  and  settle  with  those  rascals.  I  am  sure  there  are  not 
twenty  of  them  in  all,  and  a  flanking  party  on  either  side  would 
soon  stop  their  ball  practice,  bad  as  it  is." 

Prudence  dictated  a  different  course  to  the  commander  of  the 
party,  but  as  all  agreed  that  the  number  must  be  small,  judging 
from  the  shots  fired,  his  pride  revolted  at  the  idea  of  taking  flight 
from  so  inglorious  a  foe.  The  firing  was  now  resumed  from  the 
skirts  of  the  wood  on  either  hand,  and  facing  to  the  rear,  two  par- 
ties were  sent  to  dislodge  the  assailants,  while  the  main  body  of  the 
dragoons  moved  back  towards  the  defile.  On  they  went,  but 
when  within  about  twenty  yards  of  the  woods,  a  regular  force 
moved  out  from  among  the  trees,  barring  the  way. 

"  Deploy  into  line  !"  shouted  Captain  Trevor,  forgetting  in  his 
excitement  that  he  was  not  in  command.  A  more  fatal  order 
could  not  have  been  given,  for  as  tho  dragoons  thus  presented 
their  entire  front  to  the  enemy,  every  rifle  was  discharged  with  a 
rattling,  stunning  report. 

"  Forward  !  forward !"  burst  from  Trevor,  as  maddened  with 
excitement  he  spurred  his  charger  towards  the  wood,  followed  by 
a  portion  of  the  dragoons.  But  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  no 
enemy  was  to  be  seen.  A  loud  note  of  recall  arrested  their  pro- 
gress, and  on  retracing  their  steps  a  sad  sight  met  their  eyes.  At 
least  half  of  the  horses  had  been  mortally  wounded,  and  were 
staggering  wildly  about,  or  lying  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Their 
riders  were  more  fortunate,  for  their  assailants  in  pulling  the  hard 
triggers  of  the  government  arms,  had  depressed  their  aim ;  but 
many  had  received  serious  wounds. 

"  Attention  !"  cried  Captain  Foster.  "  Bemember  that  I  am  in 
command  here,  and  do  not  stir  without  an  order  from  me.  It  is 
now  clear  that  the  men  anned  at  Augusta  have  arrived,  and  had 
we  halted  in  the  defile  this  reserve  force  would  have  cut  us  oft'. 
We  will  now  form  in  column  and  push  on  for  the  *  Stronghold,' 
which  cannot  be  veiy  far  distant.     Fall  in  briskly,  men." 

The  command  was  obeyed  with  alacrity,  those  who  liad  lost 
their  horses  placing  themselves  in  the  centre,  and  again  the  line 
of  march  was  resumed.  But  the  moment  they  again  entered  the 
woods  there  was  another  volley,  and  this  time  the  riders  suffered. 
It  now  required  all  the  exertions  of  the  oflicers  to  restrain  those 
who  were  able  from  galloping  off,  but  discipline  finally  prevailed. 
Forming  by  threes,  the  wounded  men  were  supported  by  com- 
rades on  either  side,  and  a  rapid  retreat  was  commenced,  each 
man  fearful  that  the  next  scattering  shot  would  ring  his  death- 
knell  as  it  came  whisthng  along. 

At  length,  weary  and  dispirited,  the  survivors  reached  the  lane 
leading  to  the  "  Stronghold,"  where  their  pursuers  halted.  They 
had  left  a  few  of  their  number  to  attend  to  their  wounded  foes, 
and  now,  as  they  rallied  round  their  leader,  they  gave  three  long 
cheers,  while  "  Yankee  Dopdle  "  from  their  bugles  rang  merrily 
through  tUo  woods.   The  fugitive  d  agoons  never  forgot  tliat  tune. 


CHAPTER   Xm. 

NEW   MESHES    ADDED    TO    THE    WEE    OF    CEIME. 

As  thistles  wear  the  softest  down, 

To  hide  their  prieklcs  till  they've  grown, 

And  then  declare  themselves,  and  tear 

Whatever  ventures  to  come  near : 

So  a  smooth  knave  does  (^cater  feats 

Than  one  that  idly  rails  and  thrwitfl, 

And  all  the  mischief  that  he  nieant 

Does,  like  the  rattle-snake,  prevent. — Butler. 

IIr.  Maxwell,  fairly  worn  out  by  contending  emotions,  had 
thrown  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  was  fast  asleep  when  roused  by 
the  turning  of  his  door-key.  Springing  to  his  feet,  he  saw  enter 
a  portly,  consequential  man,  cairying  a  candle,  but  no  feature 
was  at  all  familiar  to  hira.  Neither  did  the  stranger  recognize  in 
the  shrunken  form  and  haggard  features  before  him,  the  onco 
athletic,  ruddy  chieftain  of  a  Highland  clan. 
"  Is  Mr.  llaxwcU  here  V  he  inquired. 

"  That  is  my  name,*'  said  the  unhappy  man,  his  head  drooping 
on  his  breast  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground. 
"  Mr.  Duncan  Maxwell,  I  mean." 

"  Why  annoy  me  thus  V  petulantly  exclaimed  Mr.  Maxwell, 
in  ghastly  tones.  "  If  I  am  to  be  tried,  huny  me  before  my 
judges.  I  am  Duncan  Maxwell,  and  am  ready  to  atone  for  my 
weakness." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  replied  the  other,  "  you  do  not  know  me.  I  am 
Daniel  Vernon,  your  old  attorney,  and  the  manager  of  your 
Scotch  estates." 

Mr.  Maxwell  had  not  recognized  in  the  rotund,  well-to-do  per- 
sonage before  him,  the  once  meagre  attorney  who  had  obsequious- 
ly bowed  before  hira.  But  he  retained  a  distinct  idea  that  his 
letters  betokened  great  ability.  Perhaps  he  could  extricate  him 
from  his  present  embarrassment,  and  a  smile  of  hope  played  over 
his  wan  countenance. 

"  Why,  Vernon  !"  he  replied  "  how  you  have  changed." 
"  We  have  both  changed,"  said  the  lawyer,  complacently,  as  ha 
glanced  at  tlie  sorrow-stricken  figure  of  his  employer.  "  You  are 
sadly  fallen  off  since  you  led  the  Maxwells  to  the  royal  standard 
— that  is — to  the  standard  of  the  Pretender-  But  have  yon  heard 
your  good  fortune  ?  And  what  keeps  you  here  a  prisoner,  in  your 
own  house  V 

"My  good  fortune,  Vernon.  Alas,  my  fortune  is  anything  but 
good." 

"  What  mean  you,  sir  1  Sit  down,  and  confide  your  case  to 
me.  Permit  me  first  to  remark,  though,  that  I  have  received  a 
commission  as  king's  justice,  with  full  power  to  sentence  and  to 
pardon.  So  if  you  have  committed  any  ti'easonablc  act,  explain 
it  at  once,  and  I  will  soon  have  you  released." 

Encouraged  by  this  unexpected  support,  Mr.  Maxwell  confided 
everything  to  his  newly-found  friend.  Without  attempting  to  dis-, 
guise  his  original  predilection  for  ,the  continental  cause,  he  nar- 
rated the  arrival  of  Rupert  London,  and  the  subsequent  visit  of 
Captain  Trevor. 

"  The  seducing  offer  of  Lord  Comwallis,"  he  went  on  to  say, 
"I  could  not  withstand,  for  ever,  in  these  forest-wilds  I  have 
cherished  fond  thoughts  of  my  hoy.  His  restoration  to  the  fami- 
ly honors  turned  the  scale,  and  from  that  moment  I  have  had  no 
connection  with  the  revolutionists.  But  my  niece,  a  hot-headed 
girl,  is  at  heart  as  great  a  republican  as  Washington  liimself.  She, 
I  fear,  has  given  the  insurgents  some  tidings  of  the  royal  move- 
ments, and  then  there  is  a  cunning  Yankee,  named  Danforth,  who 
has  evidently  deceived  me.  But  I  am  innocent.  Judge  then  of 
my  unhappiness,  when  these  hotheaded  soldiers  come  here,  claim 
my  niece — " 

"  Do  what  V  intciTupted  Veroon. 

"  Why,  they  gave  me  my  alternative ;  either  to  compel  Aurora 
to  maiTy  one  of  them — Captain  Trevor — or  to  be  taken  witli  her 
to  Charleston  as  traitors." 

"  But  is  not  Aurora  affianced  to — to  your  son  ?" 
"  It  was  in  vain  that  I  told  them  so.  The  one  who  seeks  hor 
hand  evidently  covets  her  wealth,  while  the  other  one  \vishes  to 
see  his  superior  in  rank  taken*  from  the  army,  in  order  to  raiso 
him  a  step.  Thus,  Vernon,  the  prospects  of  my  son  are  blasted, 
and  I,  who  have  hoped  to  greet  him  as  the  master  of  this  domain, 
see  my  niece  snatched  away  by  a  roystering  trooper." 

"Nay,  sir,"  said  Vernon,  in  a  soft,  smooth  voice,  "  this  must 
not  be.  Luckily  I  have  authority  to  prevent  any  such  oppression 
on  the  part  of  these  popinjays,  and  thej'  shall  know  it." 

"  Do  so,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Maxwell,  "  and  I  am  your  slave." 
"  Rest  assured  that  Aurora  is  safe  until  Alexander  claims  her." 
"Did  you  leave  him  well  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Maxwell. 
"  Yes — that  is — he  is — " 

"  Speak  quick,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Maxwell,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
whose  calmness  partook  of  settled  despair !  "  Is  my  poor  boy 
well  ■?" 

"He  was  when  I  last  heard  from  him.     Nay,  he  was  in  this 
very  province." 
"  This  province  ?" 

"  Yes.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  he  was  at  a  wedding  near  Dunk- 
eld,  and  had  some  difficulty  witli  a  peasant  on  account  of  a  girl. 
Words  led  to  blows,  and  Alexander,  impetuous  as  he  was  dai-iug, 
unfortunately  stabbed  his  opponent  to  the  heart !" 

"  0,  heavens !"  inteiTupted  Mi-.  Maxwell,  cold  drops  of  per- 
spiration bursting  out  upon  his  forehead,  "  is  my  son  a  murderer  ?" 
"  Be  composed,  my  good  sir.  He  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
wound  his  opponent,  but  it  was  in  self-defence.  Indeed,  the  evi- 
dence was  so  clear  that  I  procured  his  pardon  T^itliout  difficulty, 
and  set  off  at  once  to  bring  it  here." 

[to  be  continued.] 


We  ought  not  to  judge  of  men's  merits  by  their  qualifications, 
but  by  the  use  they  make  of  them. 
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SWISS  FESTIVAL. 

The  Swiss  people  are 
famooa  for  their  fond- 
ness of,  and  skill  in  ath- 
letic sports.  The  en- 
graving represents  the 
annual  festival  of  athletic 
sports,  hold  at  St.Imicr, 
on  the  14th  of  June. 
The  design  is  so  spirited 
that  the  wrestlers  in  the 
centre  almost  seem  to 
ttmggle  before  TOUT  eyes. 
In  the  animated  groups 
of  spectators  you  can 
recogni/.e  the  birth-place 
of  individuals  by  certain 
indications.  You  know 
the  Vaudoisc  by  her 
short  petticoat,  her  clip- 
ped hair  and  little  bon- 
net. The  straw  hat,  the 
plaited  sleeves  distin- 
guish the  robust  beauties 
of  Oberland  ;  while  the 
fluttering  ribbons,  the 
braided  tresses  and  little 
jaunty  velvet  cap,  show 
the  elegance  of  the  more 
delicate  daughters  of 
Vttlois.  The  houses 
dressed  with  flags,  the 
arches  of  triumph,  the 
pomp  of  inscriptions, 
the  clangor  of  trumpets, 
indeed  all  the  accom- 
paniments of  these  stir- 
ring festivals  can  easily 
be  supplied  by  the  imag- 
ination ;  but  how  can  it 
paint  the  bold  beauty 
which  the  hand  of  Heav- 
en lends  to  the  Alpine 
Bceues,  in  wVich  the 
■works  of  man  sink  into 
insignificance  1  The 
splendor  of  the  horizon, 
the  savage  grandeur  of 
the  mountains,  the  smil- 
ing serenity  of  the  Swiss 
valleys,  all  are  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  art. 
No  country  in  the  world 
combines  more  fully  the 
elements  of  sublimity 
than  the  mountain  home 
of  Wmiam  TeU. 


SHELL  FISHING 

IN  POLYNESIA. 

Oar  views  givo  reprc- 
gentations  of  the  mari- 
time pui-suits  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Society  Islands. 
The  reefs  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Otaheite,  and  particularly  in  the  nei^^hborhood  of  Papeete, 
are  the  places  for  obtaining  those  shells  which  are  so  much  prized 
for  their  rarity  and  heauty  by  conchologists.  The  island  is  sur- 
rounded by  coral  reefs,  and  is,  like  its  sisters  of  the  same  group, 
of  a  corarfonnatiou.  The  engraving  below  exhibits  a  negro  hut 
on  the  beach  at  Papeete,  with  a  representation  of  one  or  two  of 
tlieir  singular  fishing-boats.  To  the  two  ends  of  these  frail  boats 
are  afBxed  two  long  arms  of  very  flexible  wood,  whose  extrem- 
ities are  connect*;d  by  a  long  pole,  which  serves  sis  a  sort  of  balance- 
rod.  The  pirogue,  which  is  narrow  and  round  beneath,  would  in- 
fallibly capsize  without  the  aid  of  tliis  contrivance.  It  requires 
singular  address  and  presence  of  mind  to  manage  these  frail  craft. 
They  are  manned  by  two  Indians — generally  by  a  man  and  a  wo- 
man. The  women  arc  very  adroit  navigators.  Fish,  and  partic- 
ularly shell  fish,  abound  in  the  cavities  of  the  coral  reefs  that  fonn 
a  wall  of  circuravallution  around  the  island.  The  engraving  at 
the  top  of  the  next  page  represents  the  polypus  and  the  molher-of 
pearl  hooks,  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  by  the  natives. 
The  polypus  is  the  favorite  tablc-Hsh  of  the  Otaheitans.  Its  cap- 
ture is  dangerous,  from  the  necessity  of  drawing  the  fishing-boata 


SWISS    GYMNASTIC    FESTIVAL, 


among  the  surf  that  dashes  on  the  reefs.  A  fine  idea  of  the  scene 
li  givea  in  the  engraving  of  the  Pass  of  Papicte.  TUe  polypus 
is  uikea  with  tiie  line.  At  its  extremity  is  affixed  a  little  round 
stick,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  passed  through  a  porcelain-shell, 
and  furnished  with  one  or  two  hooks.  The  fisherman  dunces  his 
bait  in  the  crevices  of  the  reef.  As  soon  as  the  polypus,  which  is 
very  fond  of  the  fish  of  the  porcelain-shell,  perceives  the  bait,  it 
darts  out  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  embraces  it  with  its  huge 
arms,  and  receives  the  liook  in  its  body.  As  soon  as  it  finds  itself 
pierced,  it  elongates  its  tentaculje,  and  follows  the  line  as  if  to 
grasp  and  draw  it  towards  it.  The  fishennan  then  draws  it  up 
and  kills  it  by  knocking  it  violently  against  the  side  of  the  pirogue. 
It  is  also  captured  by  plunging  a  long  pointed  dart  into  it.  As 
soon  as  the  polypus  "is  touched,  it  tinges  the  water  with  a  blackish 
liquor,  and  is  then  drawn  in  by  the  fisherman.  The  polypus  is 
highly  caiTiivorous.  It  feeds  upon  fish,  cral>s  and  other  shell-fish. 
Its-  appearance  is  frightful ;  its  enormous  head,  pierced  by  two 
great  holes  whence  the  eyes  protrude,  is  crowned,  as  it  were,  by 
a  circular  rantre  of  appendices,  or  arms,  eight  in  number,  of  differ- 
ent lengths,  not  articulated,  and  furuished  with  air-holes.     Its  ter- 


minal mouth,  placed  in 
tlie  centre  of  the  crown 
of  aims,  is  armed  with 
two  homy  mandibles,  i*e- 
aembling  in  shape    the 
beak  of  a  paroquet.  The 
body  is  soft,  and  the  skin 
is  spotted  with  various 
tints,   principally   sepia, 
indigo  and  yellow.      It 
moves  with  great  rapidi- 
ty, head-first,  spreading 
and  contracting  its  tenta- 
cles.      Its      propulsive 
force  is  great  enough  to 
enable  it  to  pursue  the 
flying-fish.      It   may  be 
said  that  the  polypus  is 
the  shark  of  shdl-fish. 
Some    naturalists    even 
assert    that    it     attacks 
man.     The  fable  of  the 
krakcns  of  the  northern 
seas,  sometimes  mistak- 
en for  islands,  and  whose 
sudden       disappearance 
was  attributed  to  Satan 
by    sailors,    is    perhaps 
founded  on  the  existence 
of      monstrous     polypi. 
The    sea-urchin    repre- 
sented in  one  of  our  en- 
gravings, sometimes  at- 
tains the  size  of  a  large 
orange.       The      thorns 
which    surround   it  are 
long,  black,  and  excess- 
ively sharp   and  brittle. 
They  are  moveable  and 
inflict  a  severe  wound. 
There  are  also  some  oth- 
er varieties.  That  of  the 
outer  reef  is  represented 
in  the  engraving.     The 
spindle-shell,  a  rspresen- 
tation  of  which  is   an- 
nexed,   belongs  to   the 
genus  murex,  and  is  very 
rare  and  curious.     It  ia 
in  the  form  of  a  spindle, 
swelling  in  the  middle. 
Above  the  middle  com- 
mences   a    spiral    turn 
which  contracts    at  the 
extremity.       The  color 
of  the  envelope  is  uni- 
formly of  a  deep  orange. 
The  tip  is  rose-colored, 
the      interior    blending 
with  the  exterior    tint. 
The    brilliancy  "of    the 
pearl  lining  defies  all  at- 
tempts at  imitation.  The 
operculum  of  the  animal 
which  inhabits  this  beau- 
tiful shell  is  oblong  and  homy,  and  serves  to  close  the  apertui-e, 
being  its  only  defence.     It  also  enables  it  to  climb  and  move  by 
its  contractions.     The  tentacles  are  long,  contractile,  flexible,  and 
surmounted  by  an  eye.     It  has  teeth,  for  it  is  carnivorous.     The 
body  is  of  a  deep  scarlet,  and  the  eyes  blue.     It  is  highly  valued 
for  Us  rarity  and  beauty.     The  situation  of  these  islanders  neces- 
sarily imparts  a  maritime  character  to  their  habits,  and  much  of 
their  attention  is  accordingly  devoted  to  the  building  and  manage- 
ment of  their  vessels.     Fishing  is  the  favorite  employment,  and 
the  metliods  used  are  numerous  and  sometimes   highly  ingenious. 
The  fish  are  sometimes  caught  in  circular  fences,  built  up  in  tho 
shallow  part  of  tlieir  lakes,  and  simply  taken  out  with  a  liand  net ; 
thefee  enclosures  are  also  excellent  preserves  for  fish  not  wanted 
for  immediate  use.     Large  nets  made  of  the  twisted  bark  of  tho 
hibiscus,  are  used  for  fishing  salmon,  herrings,  etc.;  and  on  most 
of  the  islands  the  natives  exhibit  a  surprising  dexfsrity  in  the  use 
of    the  fishing  spear.      In  fact,  nowhere  are   there  more  skilful 
fishermen ;  and  considering  that  Iicfore  their  intercourse  with  Eu- 
ropeans they  were  entirely  destitute  of  iron,  their  vai'iety  of  fish- 
ing apparatus  was  astonishing. 
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LOUIS  NAPOLEON'S  HORSES. 

The  emperor  of  France  has  succcodcil  in  obtuininj^  as  Uirge  a 
place  in  the  world's  eye  as  any  one  of  his  contemporaries.  Wo 
are  forced  to  wonder  at  the  success  of  the  adventurer;  and  para- 
graphs respecting  him  arc  read  with  interest  by  everybody.  Some 
English  gentleman,  with  a  true  John  Bull  appreciation  of  horse- 
flesh, writes  as  below,  from  Boulogne,  respecting  Napoleon's  sta- 
bles. The  article  will  interest  many  of  our  readers,  we  are  sure  ; 
for  a  noble  horse  is  a  nohlo  subject.  It  is  as  gmccful  a  hobby  as 
anybody  can  ride  ;  and  if  the  animal  is  well  treated  by  his  admir- 
ers, whether  imperial  or  plebeian,  we  c;iu  tolerate  tlieir  weakness  ; 
always  providing  that  tlicy  keep  clear  of  the  worse  than  weak- 
nesses which  appear  to  he  peculiar  to  the  race-course  :  "  The  em- 
peror's splendid  stud  of  hordes  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
prince's  suite,  audit  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  in  connection  with 
the  emperor's  well-directed  efforts  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses 
in  France.  The  cavalry  horses  of  the  French  army  are  mostly 
bred  in  Normandy,  except  the  horses  of  the  light  cavalry,  which 
conic  from  Tarbes,  near  the  Pyrenees,  and  which  have  a  mixture 
of  Arab  blood.  With  many  excellent  qualities  of  endurance,  the 
horses  of  the  French  cavalry  are  capable  of  great  imi}rovcment  in 
blood  and  l>ono ;  and  Napoleon's  attention  is  unceasingly  directed 
to  this  object.  Large  purchases  of  English  hoi-ses  are  frequently 
made  by  his  agents,  and  seciug  the  prices  wiiicli  are  given  fur  good 
filccds,  and  the  rivalry  xvhich  exists  between  the  French  and  Ger- 
man governments  to  secure  the  best  animals,  some  astonishment 
is  expressed  tiiat  English  farmers  do  not  more  generally  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  they  possess  for  rearing  first-rate  hors- 
es for  so  certain  and  good  a  market.  Besides  the  haraf;  of  the 
emperor,  he  has  an  establishuienl  at  St.  Cloud,  at  which  colts  of 
extraordinary  value  are  reared  from  a  mixture  of  English  and 
Arab  blood.  The  imperial  stables  at  Boulogne,  which  are  inclose 
proximity  to  tlie  Hotel  Brighton,  the  emperor's  residence,  ai-e  an 


POLYP  OS  AND  MOTHER  OF  PEARL  HOOKS. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  CELEBRATED  AlH^ORS. 

Racine  composed  his  verses  while  walking  about,  reciting  them 
in  a  loud  voice.  One  day,  when  thus  working  at  his  play  of  MJCh- 
ridates,  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  a  crowd  of  workmen  gathered 
around  liiin,  attracted  by  his  gestures  ;  they  took  him  to  be  a  mad- 
man about  to  throw  himself  into  the  basin.  On  liis  return  home 
from  such  walks,  he  would  wi'ite  down  scene  by  .scene,  at  first  in 
prose,  and  when  he  had  thus  written  it  out,  he  would  exchiim. 


an  extremely  frugal  man,  Hving  upon  eggs,  bread  and  water,  ia 
great  moderation.  Luther,  when  studying,  always  had  his  dog 
lying  at  his  feet;  a  dog  he  had  brought  from  Watburg,  and  of 
which  he  was  very  fond.  An  ivory  crucifix  stood  on  the  table 
before  him,  and  the  walls  of  his  study  were  stuck  round  with  ca- 
ricatures .of  tlie  Pope.  He  worked  at  his  desk  for  days  together 
without  going  out ;  but  when  fiitigued,  and  the  idias  began  to 
stagnate  in  his  brain,  he  would  take  his  flute  or  his  guitar  with 
him  into  the  porch,  and  there  execute  some  musical  fantasy  (for 
he  was  a  skilful  musician),  when  the  ideas  would  flow  upon  him 
as  fresh  as  flowers  after  summer's  rain.  Music  was  his  invaria- 
ble solace  at  sucli  times.  Indeed  Luther  did  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that,  after  theology,  music  was  the  first  of  arts.  "Music,"  said 
he,  "  is  the  art  of  the  prophets ;  it  is  the  only  art  wliich  like  the- 
ology, can  calm  the  agitation  of  the  soul,  and  put  the  devil  to 
fligiit."  Next  to  music,  if  not  before  it,  Luther  loved  children 
and  flowers.  The  great  gnarled  man  had  a  heart  as  tender  as  a 
woman's.  Calvin  studied  in  his  bed.  Every  morning,  at  five  or 
six  o'clock,  he  had  books,  manuscripts  and  papers  carried  to  him 
there,  and  he  worked  on  for  hours  together.  If  he  had  occasion 
to  go  out,  on  his  return  he  undressed  and  went  to  bed  again  to 
continue  bis  studies.  In  his  later  years  he  dictated  his  writings 
to  secretaries.  He  rarely  corrected  anything.  The  sentences 
issued  complete  from  his  mouth.  If  he  felt  bis  facility  of  compo- 
sition leaving  him,  he  forthwith  quitted  his  bed,  gave  up  writing 
and  composing,  and  went  about  his  outdoor  duties  for  days,  weeks, 
and  months  together.  But  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  inspiration  fall 
upon  him  again,  he  went  back  to  his  bed,  and  his  secretary  set  to 
work  forthwith.  Rousseau  wrote  his  works  early  in  the  morning; 
Le  Sage  at  midday  ;  Byron  at  midnight.  Hard'ouin  rose  at  four 
in  the  morning,  and  wrote  till  late  at  night.  Aristotle  was  a  tre- 
mendous worker ;  he  took  little  sleep,  and  was  constantly  re- 
ti'enching  it.     He  had  a  contrivance  by  which  he  awoke  early,  and 


LONG-THORNED  SEA  URCHIN. 


OTAHEITAN  HOOK  FOR  POLYPUS  FISHTNO. 


SPINDLE  SHELL  AND  ITS  OPERCULUM. 


extempore  conptruction  of  wood,  errclcd  in  fifteen  days,  but  ex- 
trc-mcly  convenient  and  wcll-arranpcd,and  covering  nearly  half  an 
acre  of  ground.  They  contain  thiriy-six  English  saddle-horses, 
for  the  use  of  tlie  tmjieror,  his  suite  and  visitors-,  thirty-six  car- 
rkigc  horses  for  the  cnipci-or's  caleclies,  charabaucs,  and  other  ve- 
hicles, and  thirty  post  horses.  The  emperor's  chargers,  reserved 
for  his  exclusive  use  nt  reviews  and  in  the  field,  are  six  in  num- 
ber. They  are  all  English,  as  are,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the 
saddle  and  carriage   hoi-scs, 

and  as  the  former  names  are  _-:'F^^^ 

retained,  and  as  each  stall  has  =zr^    "  'y  "-^ 

the    horse's    name    painted  z^-_^ 

over  the  animal's  head,  the  ~- 

Englisb  visitor  might  forget 
that  he  was  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try-, and  imagine  that  he  was 
walking  through  the  stables 
of  some  Etiglish  nobleman.  _ 

The  emperoi-'s  favorite  steed 
is  a  dark  chestnut  horse, 
called  Phillips,  after  Mr. 
Phillips,  of  Knight^b ridge, 
of  whom  the  emperor  pur- 
chased him.  He  is  a  noble 
and  spirited  animal,  and  is 
usually  ridden  by  the  emper-  — —    ^_      -  -^^;==^~  ^ 

or    when     he     reviews     the  --_z^ — ^--= ^^■= 

troops,  where  he  distinguish-  — —        " 

cs  himself  by  Ins    Iwautiful  — 

action  and  by  his  habit  of  ~  ~ 

bowing  and  prancing  when 
he  approaches  the  colors  of  a 
regiment  (wliat  an  invalua- 
ble circus  horse  he  would  be.) 
As  the  emperor  at  the  same 
moment  raises  his  hat,  the 
horse  and  the  rider  appear  to 
salute  the  colors  together,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the 
troops.  Both  the  emperor's 
stud  and  the  establishment  at 
St."  Cloud  and  Boulogne  are 
under  the  superintendence  of 
the  jjremier  pi'queur  of  his 
majesty,  Mr.  Gamble,  whose 
thorough  knowledge  of  the 
points  and  treatment  of  the 
animals  under  his  care  is  well 
known  to  the  English  sport- 
ing world.  The  general  con- 
trol of  the  stud  is  confided 
by  the  emperor  to  Colonel 
Fleury,  premier  c-nyer  to  bis 
majesty.  In  tin:  saddle 
room  are  seen  two  gor_i  nns 
saddes  and  bridles,  prescuied 
by  the  Sultan,  the  saddle- 
cloths embroidered  with  gold, 
the  mounting' of  gold  and  the 
bit  of  silver  gilt.'* 


"My  tragedy  is  done  !"  considering  the  di"cssing  of  the  acts  up  in 
verse  as  a  very  small  affair.  Magliahecchia,  the  learned  librarian 
to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  on  the  contrary,  never  stirred  abroad, 
but  lived  amidst  hooks  and  upon  books.  They  were  his  bed, 
hoard,  and  washing.  He  passed  eight- an d-forty  years  in  their 
midst,  only  t^vice  in  "the  course  of  his  life  venturing  beyond  the 
walls  of  Floi-ence :  once  to  go  two  leagues  ofl^,  and  the  other  time 
three  and  a  half  leagues,  by  order  of  the  Grand  Duke.     He  was 


FISHING-BOATS   IN   THE  PASS   OF  PAPEETE. 


to  awake  w?.=  with  Iiirn  to  commence  work.  Demosthenes  passed 
three  months  in  a  cavcni  by  the  seaside,  in  laboring  to  overcome 
the  defects  of  his  voice.  Tlicrc  he  read,  studied,  and  declaimed. 
Rabelais  composed  his  life  of  Gargantua  at  BcUay,  in  the  company 
of  Roman  cardinals,  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris. 
La  Fontaine  wrote  his  fables  chiefly  under  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
and  sometimes  by  the  side  of  Racine  and  Boileau.  Pascal  wrote 
most  of  his  Thoughts  on  little  scraps  of  paper  at  his  by  moments. 
Fenelon  wrote  his  Telema^ 

^  c'lu^  in  the  Versailles  palace, 

at  the  court  of  the  Grand 
Monarque,  when  discharging 
tlie  duties  of  tutor  to  the 
dauphin.  That  a  book  so 
entircl}'  democratic  shotild 
have  issued  from  such  a 
source,  and  be  written  by  a 
priest,  may  seem  surprising. 
De  Quincey  first  promulgated 
liis  notion  of  universal  free- 
dom of  person  and  trade, 
and  of  throwing  all  taxes  ou 
the  land — the  genn,  pi'rhap,s, 
of  tbe  French  Revolution — 
in  the  boudoir  of  Mad.amc  do 
Pompadour!  Bacon  knelt 
d.-.wn  before  composing  his 
great  work,  and  prayed  for 
light  from  heaven.  Pope 
never  could  compose  well 
without  firet  declaiming  for 
some  time  nt  the  top  of  his 
voice,  and  thus  rousing  his 
nervous  system  to  its  fullest 
activity.  1  he  life  of  Lieb- 
nitz  was  one  of  reading,  \yn\.- 
iiig,  and  meditation.  That 
w.is  the  secret  of  his  prodi- 
gioU';  knowledge.  After  an 
attack  of  gout,  he  confined 
hini.sclf  to  a  diet  of  bread 
and  milk.  Often  he  slept  in 
a  chair,  and  rarely  went  to 
bed  till  after  midnight.  Some- 
times he  was  months  with- 
out quitting  his  seat,  when 
he  slept  by  night  and  wrote 
by  day.  lie  had  an  ulcer  in 
his  right  leg,  which  prevent- 
ed his  walking  al'out,  even 
had  he  wished  to  do  so.  Dr. 
Johnson  wrote  with  great 
case  and  correctness,  and 
apparently  without  medita- 
tion, seldom  or  never  chang- 
ing what  he  bad  once  written. 
Cuvier  was  extremely  Iiiii- 
cal,  changing  for  tbe  twenti- 
eth time  the  construction  of  a 
sentence  I — Cooh^s  Jotintal. 
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[Written  for  Oleason'o  Pictorial.) 
QUEEN  AXME  AND  IlER  CLOCK- 


FT  joint  r.   WEISHASIPEL,   JB. 


Stock-still,  like  e<nilptnrcd  nim 

In  old  entbcdral  hall, 
She  Ptood  und  gazed  upon 

A  dial  on  the  wall. 

Upr  f  ilken  robe  Iiad  dropped, 
LcaTing  her  bosom  biirc, 

Bat  ore  it  Tell,  Phe  Htoppcd 
Aod  held  it  midway  there. 

The  pcodulinn  svraug  aboot 

In  its  enamelled  ease, 
l\'liile  an  irory  koiglit  came  oot, 

Holding  an  iron  nuice. 

5bc  Haw  him  lift  it  high, 
And  trembled  when  it  fell — ■ 

Soting  the  time  gone  by. 
On  the  tingling  lionr  bdl. 

She  wat-ched,  in  her  strange  gaze, 
The  ticldng  wire,  th;it  sent 

A  thrill  tohernmazc, 
At  OTerj'  moment  spent. 

TThat  IB  it  obe  bears  and  scp3 
Upon  that  carrcd  clock? 

Down,  Royultj',  on  tby  knees, 
For  DtdTH  has  come  to  knockl 

Ecr  eyes  liave  lost  their  huf», 
Her  TCTCC  its  dnlcct  note, 

Her  Up  is  turning  bine — 
Her  heart  is  in  her  throat! 

Her  maids  come  back  to  look 
AboQt  their  queen's  delay — 

3?ow  only  bath  she  took 
Her  tKinced  eyes  away '. 

She  sinks  into  their  arms, 
Whobcar  her  toa  coach,  . 

"While,  awed  by  these  alarms, 
Her  courtiers  come  and  croo^ 

Bat  she  bath  hoard  the  toU 
Of  her  departing  breath— 

And  ere  the  mom,  her  soul 
Gooth  from  Time  to  Death. 


[Written  fbr  Oleason^s  Pictorial.] 

THE    INDIAIS'S    PAYMENT: 


"ME     NO    FORGET." 


BT    MH3.    CAROLINE   A.    80ULE. 


It  was  late  in  the  month  of  November.  The  day  had  been 
cold  and  gusty,  with  occasional  dashes  of  rain,  and  the  evening, 
which  set  in  early,  promised  to  be  one  of  gloom  and  tempest. 
The  wind  went  rashing  about  with  that  low,  mournful  howl  whii'h 
is  known  only  in  the  autumn-time,  lashing  the  naked  bouglis  of 
the  old  forest-trccs  with  its  furious  surges,  whirling  the  dead  leaves 
which  lay  heaped  in  the  dark  ravines  into  maelstrom  eddies,  and 
driving  everything  before  it  with  a  violence  that  made  them  only 
too  glad  to  flee.  The  clouds  which  had  hung  in  scattered  masses 
while  the  livid  sun  sent  its  straggling  beams  among  them,  gath- 
ered themselves  into  a  single  mighty  one  and  shrouded  the 
heavens  as  with  a  pall,  threatening  every  moment  to  burst  into 
drenching  floods. 

"  God  pity  the  homeless  to-night !"  exclaimed  a  young  man  in 
an  emphatic  tone,  as  pushing  open  the  rude  door  of  his  log  cabin, 
ho  dragged  in  the  old  back-log  that  was  to  warm  the  rough  hearth- 
stone and  irradiate  the  broum  rafters  through  the  long  cheerless 
hours  of  the  autumn  storm.  "  God  pity  them  and  help  them  too, 
for  a  cold  and  weary  time  they'll  have.  I  trust  no  one  wanders 
to-night  in  this  wilderness  :  though  lest  one  there  should  be,  I'll 
do  what  I  can  to  give  them  a  beacon-liglit,"  and  even  while  ho 
spoke,  he  planted  the  huge,  knotty  stick  into  a  bed  of  crimson 
coals  and  filled  the  space  between  it  and  the  old  iron  fire-holders 
with  a  generous  armful  of  light  dry  kindling,  which  soon  burst 
into  a  brilliant  blaze,  not  only  scattering  light  and  heat  acrois  the 
dim  apartment,  but  sending  a  stream  of  moon-like  rays  through 
the  tiny  windows,  that  went  dancing  like  a  thing  of  life  through 
the  outer  darkness  till  it  was  lost  in  the  mazes  of  the  untracked 
forest. 

"  There,"  said  the  warm-hearted  woodsman,  as  he  watched  the 
sky-bound  .'sparks  and  the  continuous  glow,  "I've  done  my  part 
towards  leading  them  to  a  home,  if  any  there  be  abroad  and  wan- 
dering, and  now  I'll  enjoy  it  myself;"  and  he  drew  his  scat  to  the 
homely  board  on  which  smoked  a  hunter's  fare — steaks  from  the 
wild  deer,  a  stew  of  birds  which  he  had  shot  while  standing  in  the 
door  of  his  cabin,  and  cakes  of  powdered  corn,  nicely  baked  and 
browned  on  a  clean  comer  of  the  rough  hearth.  A  relishing  meal 
it  was,  too,  for  the  hands  of  a  loving  and  gentle  wife  had  cooked 
it  all,  and  honest,  sturdy  toil  had  awakened  that  keen  zest  for  food 
which  the  idler  never  knew. 

"A  supper  fit  for  a  king,"  said  he,  as  ho  returned  to  his  cosy 
place  before  the  fire.  "  AVo  sha'n't  starve  yet  awhile,  Moll — not 
while  there  are  birds  in  the  trees  and  game  in  the  woods,  and 
strength  in  these  brawny  arms.  Only  keep  a  warm  hope  in  your 
heart,  little  vn^e,  and  our  home  will  yet  be  a  bonny  spot !"  And 
then  he  folded  his  hands  on  his  bosom,  and  bent  his  head,  and 
seemed  to  be  reading  bright  fancies  in  the  warm  fireliglit.      And 


when  her  light  evening  chores  were  done  up,  his  wife  drew  her 
seat  close  beside  him,  and  as  we  are  all  wont  on  such  stormy 
nights,  when  the  hearthstone  beams,  the  two  warmed  their  young 
memories  and  strengthened  the  pinions  of  hope.  And  the  even- 
ing sped  on,  wildly  and  awfully  without,  but  calmly  and  beauti- 
fully within,  by  the  side  of  the  blazing  fire,  whose  streaming  light 
was  the  only  star  that  gleamed  in  that  dim  old  forest. 

"  We'll  keep  the  fire  up  all  niglit,  and  as  bright  as  we  can,  too," 
said  the  brave  pioneer,  as,  ere  ho  leaped  into  bed,  instead  of  raking 
the  coals,  he  threw  on  a  fresh  bijndlo  of  splints  ;  "  it's  too  awful 
a  night  for  me  to  sleep  sound,  and  I  may  as  well  tend  it  as  not. 
God  help  them  that  roam,  if  any  there  be,  and  guide  them  this 
way.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  I  darkened  my  fire  in  a  night 
like  this." 

Once  and  twice  did  he  rouse  himself  from  the  slumber  that  in 
spite  of  his  a-,vo  of  the  storni  would  steal  over  his  senses,  and  re- 
new the  blaze  that  was  dying  away,  but  then  as  the  rain  ceased 
its  dashing,  and  fell  only  on  the  rough  roof  witli  a  lullaby  tone, 
and  the  wind  hushed  its  howls  and  only  moaned  in  a  weary-like 
way,  he  sntFercd  himself  to  sink  in  tliat  calm,  deep  sleep  which 
comes  only  to  those  who  have  labored  with  hands  that  were  clean 
and  hearts  that  were  pure. 

An  hour  or  two  passed  on,  and  still  he  slept,  and  the  blazing 
bi'ands  died  in  the  ashes,  and  tlie  old  back-log,  cleft  with  the  even- 
ing's flame,  dropped  slowly  its  crimson  flakes,  giving  out  no 
longer  a  brilliant  flash,  but  only  a  steady,  ruddy  glare. 

Just  then,  footsore,  wearied  and  sick,  there  leaned  against  the 
rough  door  a  poor  Indian  Imnter,  a  brave  and  right  loyal  descend- 
ant of  those  red  men  who,  ere  the  pioneer  girdled  his  trees,  was 
king  of  this  wide  old  wood.  Many  a  long,  weary  mile  had  he 
travelled  since  dawn,  and  when  the  dark  night  set  in  so  stormy 
and  cold,  he  had  di'awn  his  torn  blanket  about  him  and  sought 
only  to  find  in  the  grove  some  hollow  in  which  to  lie  do^vn  and 
chant  the  death-hymn  that  had  rung  all  day  in  his  ears.  A  long 
time  he  wandered,  entangling  himself  yet  deeper  in  the  intricate 
windings  of  the  dense  old  wood.  But  just  when  his  feet  lagged 
most  and  his  heart  was  sorest,  a  beam  from  the  woodman's  fire 
lit  on  his  path,  and  lit,  too,  a  hope  in  his  bosom.  He  followed  the 
ray,  and  ere  the  last  brand  had  fallen,  was  so  near  the  rude  home 
that  his  Indian  eye  could  track  the  path  which  its  owner  had  made 
in  the  forest,  and  follow  it  to  his  door. 

But  there  he  paused  awhile.  Would  the  white  man  be  kind  to 
his  red-faced  brother,  and  give  him  the  food  he  craved  and  a  skin 
by  the  fire  ? 

"Me  try  him,"  said  he,  as  he  pushed  against  the  door,  "me  try 
him, — he  good  to  me,  mo  no  forget,"  and  the  wooden  bar  rattled 
and  the  woodsman  awoke,  startled,  but  not  afraid.  One  bound 
brought  him  to  the  door,  and  with  one  hand  on  its  guard  and  one 
on  his  rifle,  he  called,  **  Who's  there — what  want  you?" 

"  Me  Indian  ;  me  sick  and  me  hungry ;  me — "  but  ere  he 
could  speak  more  the  door  flew  open  and  he  was  bid  to  come  in 
and  be  welcome. 

"  Friend  nor  foe  stands  outside  my  door  on  a  night  like  this," 
said  the  sturdy  host,  as  he  threw  on  a  generous  armful  of  his  light 
wood,  and  raked  out  the  coals  till  they  were  all  of  a-glow. 

"  Me  your  friend,  and  me  no  forget,"  said  the  Indian,  in  a 
voice  emphatic  though  weak,  as  he  sank  on  the  hearthstone,  tore 
off  his  blanket  that  was  dripping  and  cold,  and  suffered  the  warm, 
rosy  light  to  creep  over  his  great  brawny  limbs  and  redden  the 
cheek  that  had  never  been  pale  before. 

"  And  I'm  your  friend  ;  for  God  knows  by  your  looks  you  need 
one,"  responded  the  bravo  pioneer;  "and  the  best  that  I  have 
shall  be  yours  to-night ;"  and  suiting  actions  to  words  he  set  on 
the  table  the  remains  of  the  evening  meal,  and  then  draw- 
ing out  a  clear  bed  of  coals,  laid  over  them  a  generous  slice  of  the 
noble  deer  he  had  slaughtered  himself,  and  had  soon  a  smoking 
raeal  to  tempt  the  hungry  palate  of  his  guest.  Then  casting  a 
bundle  of  skins  on  the  floor,  close  to  the  hearthstone,  and  taking 
from  off  the  bed  whereon  lay  his  wife,  trembling  in  silent  ten'or, 
a  heavy  blanket,  he  told  the  poor  Indian  to  rest  himself  there  till 
morning,  and  longer  if  he  chose.  And  then  with  a  heart,  lighter 
and  happier  than  wlien  he  arose,  he  lay  down  again,  drawing  his 
pale  companion  closely  to  his  breast,  and  quieting  her  fears  with 
endearments  as  gentle  and  soothing  as  those  a  mother  bestows  on 
a  frightened  child. 

When  they  awoke  in  the  morning  their  Indian  guest  lay  still 
upon  the  floor  in  a  sound,  refreshing  sleep.  AVhcn  he  rose  from 
his  rustic  couch,  they  asked  him  not  whence  he  had  come  and 
whither  he  was  going,  hut  only  to  partake  of  their  hospitality  so 
long  as  he  thought  fit.  AVith  Indian  taciturnity,  ho  said  nothing, 
but  ate  with  them,  and  then  lay  down  again,  and  in  this  way  pass- 
ed two  days.  On  the  morning  of  the  third,  when  the  hearty 
breakfast  had  been  disposed  of,  ho  drew  his  blanket  around  him 
and  went  to  the  door.  As  he  crossed  the  threshold,  he  turned  his 
face  to  the  still  seated  husbiind  and  wife,  and  said,  emphatically, 
"  Pale  face  good  to  Indian — me  no  forget ;"  and  as  an  arrow  darts 
from  its  bow  when  the  strong  arm  draws,  he  sped  from  the  shel- 
tering roof  and  was  lost  almost  instantly  in  the  mazes  of  the  dense 
old  wood. 

For  some  weeks  the  incident  was  dwelt  upon  frequently  by  the 
family,  but  gradually  it  faded  from  their  memories,  and  as  years 
passed  on,  it  was  only  once  in  a  while  recalled  at  the  request  of 
two  buoyant  lads,  that  "  father  would  tell  them  an  Injun  story,  a 
true  stoiy  about  a /f"re  Injun."  Then  taking  them  on  his  knees, 
ho  would  relate  to  them  what  has  just  been  written,  and  they  would 
draw  his  anns  yet  closer  round  their  trembling  forms,  and  wonder 
if  they  would  dare  go  to  sleep  while  a  "  live  Injun  "  lay  stretched 
before  the  fire  ;  and  they  would  say,  "  weren't  you  afraid,  father?" 
and  cuddle  up  to  his  heart,  seeming  to  feel  their  hair  stand 
straight. 


Alas  !  they,  nor  he,  nor  that  still  beautiful  wife  thought  then  of 
the  sorrow  that  "  live  Injuns  "  were  to  bring  upon  their  happy 
hearts.  Closer  would  those  little  ones  have  clung  to  him,  and 
fiiirer  arms  than  theirs  would  have  been  wound  about  his  bosom. 
But  the  threatened  blow  came  soon  and  sad,  and  a  crushing  one 
it  wa-s. 

Many  changes  had  occuiTcd  since  the  pioneer  had  cleared  his 
first  acre  and  built  his  cabin.  What  was  then  only  a  wild  and 
tangled  forest,  with  game  starting  up  at  every  rod,  had  become, 
before  the  hands  of  labor  and  cultivation,  a  blooming  plain,  dotted 
with  white  men's  homes.  Not  now,  as  once,  could  the  hunter 
shoot  a  buck  while  standing  under  his  own  eaves ;  he  must  roam 
now  away  over  fertile  field  and  grassy  meadow,  across  the  rolling 
river  and  round  the  foot  of  a  wooded  hill,  ere  he  would  often  spy 
the  wild  deer  he  so  loved  to  hunt.  But  they  were  plenty  there, 
and  a  smoking  steak  or  a  saddle  of  venison  was  often  seen  upon 
the  settler's  board. 

It  was  to  hunt  a  deer,  to  fill  up,  as  he  said,  the  empty  spot  on 
the  table,  that  Hugh  Ely,  the  warm-hearted  pioneer  of  whom  wo 
have  ^vritten,  left  his  dwelling  one  morning  in  winter  and  hastened 
away  out  of  sight  of  the  smoke  of  the  settlement,  and  far  away 
from  its  sounds.  Fleet  was  his  foot,  but  fleeter  the  foot  of  tho 
noble  buck  he  had  started ;  and  not  until  noon,  and  when  he  was 
many  miles  from  his  home,  did  he  succeed  in  pointing  toward  it 
his  unening  aim.  Ere  it  fell,  it  gave  one  wild  bound  and  leaped 
into  a  tangled  brake,  and  after  him  went  the  hunter,  flushed  with 
success,  but  wear}',  too,  with  his  lengthened  chase.  But  with  a 
wider  bound  than  the  wounded  game,  and  a  fiercer  fire  in  their 
glai'ing  eyes,  there  burst  upon  Hugh  a  band  of  Indian  wan-iors, 
and  in  a  moment  he  was  disarmed  and  bound,  and  Iielpless  as  the 
dying  deer  which  gasped  just  at  his  feet.  Why  he  was  then  made 
captive,  and  why  he  was  dragged  with  them  so  many  weary  miles, 
no  rest  allowed  his  torn  and  bleeding  feet,  no  sleep  his  heavy  eye- 
lids, no  hope  his  sad,  lone  heart,  he  never  knew,  though  he  guessed 
afterwards,  when  they  finally  halted  with  him  at  a  hunting-ground 
in  Canada,  far,  fai"  away  from  that  valley  which  had  been  so  dear 
a  home,  that  he  had  been  mistaken  for  another,  for  a  brother 
pioneer,  who  had  once  given  a  deadly  insult  to  a  fettered  Indian 
who  had  afterwards  escaped. 

Long  and  weary  were  the  months  of  captivity  that  ensued — 
long  and  weary  to  the  captive,  torn  so  suddenly  from  his  house- 
hold ti-easures,  but  longer  and  sadder,  too,  to  the  dear  ones  left  he- 
hind — for  theirs  was  the  agony  of  suspense,  and  of  all  earth's  ag- 
onies that  is  the  most  han-owing  and  wearing,  extinguishing  even 
hope  itself.  For  a  while  Hugh  clierished  the  idea  of  escape,  but 
the  close  and  continued  watchfulness  of  his  captors  and  his  situa- 
tion in  a  wild  and,  save  by  the  red  man,  unfrequented  countiy, 
pathless  only  to  the  moccasined  foot,  after  a  while  convinced  In'm 
it  was  best  to  submit  patiently  to  his  wrongs,  and  trust  in  God. 

When  ho  had  been  with  them  about  a  year,  his  faithful  fulfil- 
ment of  the  menial  tasks  allotted  him,  his  cheerful,  contented  air, 
his  manly  bearance  of  his  captivity,  so  impressed  the  Indians  that 
they  relaxed  somewhat  their  severity,  and  occasionally  allowed 
him  to  wander  off"  a  piece  into  the  woods,  or  to  ramble  beside  the 
river.  He  was  seated  one  bright  autumnal  afternoon  on  a  log 
that  had  fallen  close  to  the  water's  edge,  sadly  musing  on  his  lono 
and  desolate  condition,  and  wondering  if  he  should  ever  again  see 
the  faces  of  those  whose  memory  was  so  holy,  when  suddenly  a 
low  cooing  sound,  like  the  notes  of  a  dove,  broke  the  deep  silence 
that  reigned.  Hugh  heard  it  for  some  moments  without  observing 
it  very  closely,  for  he  was  intently  looking  into  his  darkened  fu- 
ture. But  after  awhile  it  struck  him  that  the  sound  was  an  unu- 
sual one  for  the  spot,  and  somewhat  versed  in  Indian  ways,  he 
recognized  it  as  one  of  those  signs  by  which  they  express  sympa- 
thy, pity  or  affection,  and  he  gazed  cautiously  around  to  see  if 
some  human  form  was  not  concealed  in  the  vicinity,  wild  with  joy 
at  the  tliought  that  amid  the  dusky  warriors  who  surr.ounded  Iiim, 
one  there  might  be  whose  heart  bad  yet  a  loving  pulse.  A  clump 
of  low,  tangled  bushes  grew  just  back  of  his  rude  seat,  the  only 
spot  close  by  that  could  conceal  a  friend  or  foe.  He  fancied,  as 
he  gazed  there,  he  behold  them  move — ho  was  certain  of  it — and 
it  could  not  bo  the  wind,  for  scarcely  a  breath  wns  stining.  Then 
noiselessly  some  branches  were  pushed  aside,  and  from  the  open- 
ing there  peered  the  red  face  of  a  stranger  Indian.  Intently  it 
looked  upon  the  captive,  so  intently  that  its  gaze  was  like  a  mar- 
vellous fascination  to  him,  and  he  stood  rooted  to  the  spot.  In  a 
few  moments  the  branches  were  pushed  still  further  aside,  and  a 
bra^vny  red  arm  was  visible.  It  held  in  its  fingers  a  pair  of  moc- 
casins, it  turned  them  up  and  do^vn  and  around,  and  then  pointed 
them  southward,  while  from  the  stern  lip  issued  the  same  cooing 
sound.  The  heart  of  Hugh  leaped  up  with  a  quickened  life,  and 
he  was  starting  to  the  side  of  the  unkno\vn,  but  as  he  felt  now, 
friendly  stranger,  when  the  signal  whoop  for  his  return  was  sound- 
ed from  the  camp.  The  Indian  pressed  his  hand  to  his  mouth  in 
token  of  secrecy,  again  waved  tho  moccasins  in  token  of  escape 
and  darted  through  the  bushes  and  out  of  sight  so  quickly,  that  it 
seemed  to  the  observer  tho  earth  must  have  swallowed  him. 

More  bravely  than  ever  did  Hugh  now  bear  his  captivity,  for 
hope  burned  brightly  in  his  bosom.  There  was  something  in  the 
mcin  of  the  unknowni  Indian  which  assured  him  he  was  planning 
his  deliverance  ;  and  though  he  could  not  conceive  who  he  was, 
or  why  he  had  taken  so  deep  an  interest  in  him,  he  was  satisfied 
that  in  time,  through  means  prepared  by  him,  ho  should  sec  again 
his  beloved  home — clasp  again  his  beloved  family. 

Many  days  passed  ere  he  saw  another  token,  but  one  sunny 
moiTiing  as  he  sat  on  the  ground  floor  of  his  wigwam,  engaged  in 
one  of  his  menial  duties,  the  broad  belt  of  sunshine  that  streamed 
in  tlu'ough  the  entrance  was  suddenly  obscured,  and  raising  his 
eyes,  Hugh  beheld  the  same  red  face  that  had  peered  through  the 
bushes.     It  was  but  one  look  ho  had  a  chance  to  give  ere  it  had 
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vanished,  but  in  another  instant  from  the  rear  of  the  wigwam  is- 
sued the  same  cooing  notes  that  had  so  sweetly  disturbed  his 
mournful  revery  once  before.  In  another  insti\nt  the  shadow 
&<ra,m  intercepted  the  sunbeams,  fleeing  almost  as  quick  as  scon. 
As  it  passed,  Hugh  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that  something  was 
thrown  in  ;  but  when,  as  the  sunshine  again  played  upon  his  knees, 
he  beheld  a  pair  of  moccasins  resting  there,  a  wilder,  stronger  pulse 
beat  in  his  bosora,  for  he  felt  that  the  hour  of  his  deliverance  was 
nigh.  He  remembered  that  oa  the  moiTOw  a  grand  hunt  came 
otf,  and  he  knew  that  on  such  occasions  all  the  bravest  of  the 
braves  were  gone,  and  inferred  that  as  he  should  be  left  as  ho  had 
been  many  times  before,  in  the  care  of  only  the  squaws  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  Indians,  his  deliverer  had  selected  that  as  the  pro- 
pitious time  to  effect  his  escape. 

"With  leaden  wings  rolled  on  the  hours  that  intervened  bct^vecn 
the  token  and  the  time.  But  the  moiTow's  sun  dawned  at  length, 
and  with  its  first  beam,  the  hunters  sped  away.  But  so  many  du- 
ties had  tliey  left  for  their  captive  to  perform,  that  it  was  late  in 
the  afternoon  ere  he  could  repair  to  his  accustomed  seat  beside  the 
river.  But  all  day  his  somewhat  weary  heart  had  been  cheered 
by  those  cooing  sounds  that  first  woke  hope.  Now  they 
seemed  circling  in  the  air  above  him,  now  stealing  up  out  of  the 
mossy  ground,  and  anon  floating  as  it  were  on  the  breath  of  the 
few  flowers  that  yet  smiled  in  life.  As  he  ncared  the  water,  loud- 
er and  clearer  rang  the  notes,  and  following  them,  he  was  led  a 
mile  or  two  down  the  bank  to  a  spot  he  remembered  as  one  whero 
the  river  indented  the  grassy  soil  vrith  a  tiny  bay. 

Scarcely  had  ho  stepped  there  ere  alight  canoe  darted  from  under 
a  shelving  bank,  and  at  the  helm  stood  the  Indian  friend.  Hugh 
had  lived  long  enough  with  red  men  to  understand  unspoken  lan- 
guage, and  a  sign  from  his  deliverer  was  enoagh  to  tell  him  that 
he  must  crouch  in  the  bottom  of  the  tiny  craft  and  be  motionless, 
under  some  skins. 

The  sun  set  and  the  moon  rose  and  still  the  canoe  sped  on  over 
the  blue,  calm  waves,  and  not  until  midnight  was  it  moored,  and 
then  Hugh  knew  that  he  was  safe.  Up  a  steep  ledge  of  rocks  did 
his  conductor  lead  him,  and  through  long,  narrow  and  dark  aisles, 
whose  bottom,  but  for  the  friendly  moccasins,  would  have  sadly 
torn  and  bruised  his  feet.  At  length  they  stopped,  and  the  Indi- 
an, releasing  his  grasp,  lighted  a  torch  and  revealed  to  the  white 
man  the  fact  ho  had  guessed,  that  they  were  deep  in  the  earth,  in 
one  of  those  wierd-likc  caverns  of  which  legend  loves  to  sing.  A 
fire  was  kindled,  the  smoke  somehow  finding  vent  for  itself  with- 
out annoying  the  lookers-on,  and  soon  over  the  crimson  coals  that 
dropped  on  to  the  rude  hearthstone,  was  broiled  a  venison  steak 
that  the  Indian  had  taken  from  his  wild-looking  larder;  and  re- 
freshed and  happy,  Hugh,  in  less  than  two  hours  after  he  had  en- 
tered the  cavern,  slept  soundly  on  a  couch  of  dried  grass,  and 
dreamed  beautiful  visions  of  home. 

For  several  days  they  tarried  there,  the  Indian  going  out  each 
morning,  but  returning  regularly  at  sunset,  and  always  bearing  a 
plentiful  supply  of  game.  "When  a  week  had  elapsed,  simply  say- 
ing to  Hugh,  "  Vfe  go  now ;  they  no  find  us,"  he  led  him  forth, 
and  commenced  journeying  toward  the  south.  One  night,  after 
they  had  been  long  on  the  road,  they  walked  to  a  much  later  hour 
than  usual — walked  till  Hugh,  who  had  fancied  several  times 
through  the  day  he  discerned  familiar  trails,  and  thought  he  must 
be  close  by  his  home,  became  lost  as  it  were,  and  followed  his 
guide  blindly,  thinking  in  his  weariness  and  perplexity  he  must 
have  been  mistaken,  and  was  still  in  a  strange  wood.  They  rest- 
ed at  length,  but  the  white  man  had  scarcely,  it  seemed  to  him, 
closed  his  eyes,  ere  his  Indian  friend  awoke  him,  and  together 
they  toiled  up  a  steep  and  wooded  hill  that  rose  directly  before 
them.  Bat  the  intense,  soul  thrilling  joy  of  the  long-absent  one 
can  only  be  conceived,  when,  on  reaching  its  summit,  he  beheld 
close  at  hand  the  valley  of  bis  choice,  the  home  of  his  heart. 

"When  his  emotion  was  somewhat  passed,  he  turned  to  bis  de- 
liverer, and  in  the  mute  but  expressive  signs  of  Indian  language 
told  his  thanks.  The  red  man  heard  him  through,  and  then  point- 
ing at  the  dwelling  of  Hugh,  said  in  the  brief  words  he  had  learn- 
ed of  English  tongue,  "Many  moons  ago,  Indian  sick,  tured,  hun- 
gry. He  go  to  white  man's  cabin — he  no  turn  him  off;  he  give 
him  supper — let  him  sleep  on  his  skins — take  blanket  from  his 
pretty  squaw  ;  he  good  to  him  till  he  want  to  go.  /  that  Indian. 
Me  no  forget.    Now  I  pay  you.     Go  home." 

Oftener  than  ever  did  Hugh's  little  ones,  as  they  bounded  on 
his  knees,  beg  for  the  story  of  the  "  live  Injun  ;"  and  when  he  had 
passed  away  to  the  green,  silent  graveyard,  they  in  turn  told  it  to 
their  little  ones,  nor  failed  to  draw  from  it  a  moral,  beautiful  and 
holy  as  was  the  Indian's  gratitude. 

ANI>IAIi  TENACITY  OF  LIFE. 

All  kinds  of  araphibioas  animals  are  remarkably  tenacious  of 
life,  and  not  only  frogs  and  toads,  but  tortoises,  lizards  and  ser- 
pents are  well  known  to  have  existed  for  months,  and  even  years, 
without  other  food  than  water,  and,  in  some  cases,  only  air.  It  is 
stated  on  good  authority,  that  a  person  once  kept  two  homed 
shakes  in  a  glxss  jar  for  two  years,  without  giving  them  anything. 
It  was  not  observed  that  they  slept  in  the  winter  season,  and  they 
cast  their  skins  as  u>ual  about  the  first  of  April.  Lizards  have 
been  found  embedded  in  chalk  rocks,  and  toads  have  been  discov- 
ered in  wood,  blocks  of  marble,  and  other  situations,  where,  to  all 
appearance,  they  must  have  been  entombed  for  many  years. 
Snails  and  chameleons,  it  has  been  repeatedly  asserted,  mil  live 
upon  air  alone.  It  is  also  said  that  spiders  will  live  upon  the 
same  slight  diet,  and  that,  though  they  will  devour  other  food, 
they  really  do  not  need  it  to  support  life.  Latreille  conflrms  this 
statement  by  an  experiment  which  he  made  with  a  spider  by  sticking 
it  to  a  cork,  and  precluding  it  from  communication  with  anything 
else  for  four  successive  months ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  it 
was  as  lively  as  ever. — Animal  Economy. 

Be  slow  in  choosing  a  friend,  and  slower  in  changing  him  ; 
courteoos  to  all,  intimate  with  few.  Slight  no  man  for  his  mean- 
ness, nor  esteem  any  for  their  wealth  and  greatness. 


[Written  for  Olcason's  rictorial.] 
SONG. 


BY     0.     OARTIVEIGHT. 


Those  locks,  those  ebon  locks,  now  flovring, 

In  clustering  ringlets  round  thy  brow, 
Or  down  thy  snowy  bosom  straying — 

In  dark  and  glossy  tresses  now; 
Those  eyes,  those  brilliant  eyes,  now  beaming, 

In  living  light  like  yonder  star; 
Or  like  the  liquid  diamond  gleaming, 

As  Bhoot  their  glances  bright  and  far. 

Those  cheeks,  those  cheeka,  through  ■which  is  rushing 

The  rosy  current  mantliog  there; 
How  like  the  damask  sweetly  blushiDg, 

Now  like  the  fragrant  lily  fair ; 
Those  lips,  those  lips,  that  smile  in  gladness, 

Sweet  as  the  nectar  they  distil, 
That  lifip  nor  thought,  nor  word  of  sadness, 

And  shame  the  nightingale  at  will. 

e^^**   » 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

NOTES  OF  FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 

No.  XXIV. 


BY   P.    GLE  ASON  . 

Paris — Encampment  of  Troop3  at  Boulogne — Sur— Mcr — The  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III. — The  King  of  Belgium  and  the  King  of  Portugal — Tho  Palace  of 
the  Tuilcries— Hotel  des  Invalides. 

On  my  arrival  at  Paris  I  heard  of  the  great  encampment  of 
troops  at  Boulogne,  and  that  the  emperor  had  gone  there  to  take 
command  of  the  same  in  person ;  besides  he  had  invited  the  King 
of  Belgium,  the  King  of  Portugal  and  Prince  Albert  to  be  present 
at  a  grand  review.  This,  of  course,  was  inducement  enough  for 
me  to  make  an  excursion  to  the  camp ;  so  the  very  next  morning 
early  after  my  aiTival  at  Paris,  I  started  for  Boulogne,  distant 
from  Paris  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles.  On  my  arrival  there 
I  immediately  engaged  a  caniage  to  go  to  the  camp,  the  nearest 
point  of  which  was  about  four  miles  from  the  town,  and  extended 
for  many  miles  along  the  sea  shore.  It  had  the  appearance  from 
the  heights,  of  a  number  of  large  towns.  The  sight  was  a  most 
magnificent  one.  The  soldiers  were  all  doing  something  ;  some 
were  pohshing  their  muskets,  others  mending  their  clothing; 
many  were  engaged  in  various  games,  such  as  cards,  chess,  etc. 
Altogether  I  was  very  much  interested  in  walking  through  the 
camp. 

On  my  return  to  the  town,  I  learned  that  the  King  of  Belgium 
had  anivcd  there  in  the  morning  and  was  just  then  on  the  point 
of  leaving  again  per  steamer  without  having  visited  the  camp. 
I  proceeded  down  the  quay  and  stationed  myself  near  to  where 
the  steamer  was  lying,  so  as  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  good  view  of 
the  emperor  and  the  Belgian  king.  Here  the  imperial  guards 
were  drawn  up  as  a  guard  of  honor  to  the  King  of  Belgium.  A 
vast  crowd  had  assembled  on  the  quay,  to  witness  the  departure 
of  the  king,  as  well  as  to  get  sight  of  the  emperor.  They  soon 
made  their  appearance  in  an  open  carriage,  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  life-guards  ;  they  were  loudly  cheered  on 
their  way  along  the  quays.  The  sea  was  as  calm  as  a  lake,  the 
cannon  roared  on  the  beach,  the  soldiers  of  the  camp  were  as- 
sembled on  the  heights,  and  the  whole  formed  a  magnificent  sight. 
The  two  sovereigns  separated,  exchanging  marks  of  the  most 
affectionate  cordiality,  and  the  emperor  did  not  re-enter  his  car- 
riage until  the  steamer  had  left  the  port. 

The  city  of  Boulogne  swarmed  with  military  of  all  arms  of  the 
service.  Plags  were  displayed  from  every  house.  Great  excite- 
ment prevailed,  and  visitons  arrived  in  great  numbers  from  all 
parts  of  France,  and  every  steamer  that  came  across  the  channel 
was  crowded  to  overflowing  with  English.  The  next  day  the 
lung  of  Portugal  arrived  by  railroad  from  Belgium.  As  the  roy- 
al train  entered  the  station,  a  salute  of  artillery  was  fired.  A 
carpet  had  been  spread  from  the  railroad  car  to  the  carriage  for 
the  king  to  walk  upon.  The  imperial  guard  was  formed  into  a 
hollow  square  in  the  yard  of  the  railroad  station.  The  young 
king  was  received  by  General  Cottc  and  several  aides-de-camp, 
orderly  officers  of  the  emperor.  His  majesty  was  then  conveyed 
in  a  court  carriage  to  the  Hotel  Brighton,  tho  head-quarters  of 
Kapoleon,  where  he  found  the  emperor  ready  to  receive  him.  His 
majesty  greeted  him  with  marked  cordiahty. 

After  a  fewminutes'  repose,  tho  two  sovereigns  went  in  an  open 
carriage  and  four  to  the  camp,  the  suites  of  their  majesties  follow- 
ing in  other  carriages.  A  detachment  of  the  Cent  Gardes,  in 
their  brilliant  uniforms,  escorted  the  royal  vehicle  ;  and  on  amv- 
ing  near  the  column  of  Napoleon  on  the  heights,  two  squadrons 
of  Guides  who  were  drawn  up  in  lines,  presented  arms.  Airivcd 
at  the  camp,  the  king  and  the  emperor  drove  slowly  down  a  long 
line  of  troops.  The  troops  aftenvards  filed  off,  their  majesties 
still  remaining  in  the  carriage.  As  the  emperor  and  king  passed 
down  the  line,  the  soldiers  raised  enthusiastic  cries  of  "  Vive 
I'Empereur !"  and  the  crowd  assembled  near  repeated  them  heart- 
ily. I  am  told  that  the  emperor  is  much  liked  by  the  soldiers  ; 
he  wore  the  uniform  of  a  French  general,  with  the  blue  ribbon 
of  the  order  of  Christ  of  Portugal.  The  Iving  of  Portugal  was 
in  Portngnese  uniform,  and  wore  the  red  ribbon  of  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  King  of  Portugal  seemed 
to  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  mtlitaiy  spectacle  presented  to 
him,  and  before  leaving  the  camp  he  entered  some  huts  erected 
for  the  soldiers.  The  English  were  much  pleased  to  see  their 
flag  displayed  in  several  parts  of  the  camp.  In  some  places  the 
Turkish  flag  also  appeai-ed.  The  next  day  Prince  jVlbcrt  was 
expected  to  arrive,  but  as  I  had  seen  enough  of  military  show 


for  the  last  two  days,  and  was  quite  tired  out  in  following  after  it, 
I  that  vcr}'  evening  started  in  the  express  train  for  Paris. 

My  first  movement  the  next  morning,  here  in  Paris,  was  for 
tho  palace  of  the  Tuilcries.  The  foundations  of  this  kingly  resi- 
dence were  laid  by  Catherine  de  Medlcis  in  156-t.  She  built  the 
entire  pavilion  in  the  front  of  the  palace,  with  the  ranges  of  build- 
ing immediately  adjoining,  and  the  pavilions  by  which  they  are 
terminated.  The  palace  was  further  cnlai^d  under  Henry  IV. 
and  Louis  XIH.  The  facade  towards  the  court  consists  of  five 
pavilions,  connected  together  by  four  ranges  of  buildings ;  the 
front  towards  the  garden  presents  only  three  pavilions  decorated 
with  tho  Ionic  and  the  Corinthian  orders.  On  each  side  of  the 
vestibule  of  the  centre  paviUon  are  ancient  statues  in  marble,  rep- 
resenting Mars  and  Minerva.  On  pedestals  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  are  lions  in  white  marble. 

The  palace  of  the  Tuilcries  is  the  official  residence  of  the  em- 
peror. [See  engraving,  page  332.]  Tho  garden  of  the  Tuilcries 
contains  about  sixty-seven  acres.  Immediately  in  front  of  the 
palace  are  two  flower-gardens,  separated  from  a  broad  walk  be- 
tween them  and  the  rest  of  the  garden  by  fosses,  and  enclosed 
with  netted  iron  railings.  A  large  portion  of  the  garden  then 
follows,  laid  out  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.  Threo  circular  ba- 
sins and  numerous  groups  of  statue  >  adorn  this  part  of  the  gar- 
den. Beyond  this  is  a  plantation  of  elms  and  chestnut  trees, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  this  plantation  is  an  octagonal  piece  of 
water.  A  grand  alley  in  the  garden  conducts  from  the  centre  pa- 
vilion of  the  palace  to  this  point,  and  extends  beyond  the  garden, 
through  the  Champs  Elysecs  up  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
I'Etoile,  which  from  the  road  being  throughout  of  the  same  ^vidth 
and  of  gentle  ascent,  offers  a  perspective  view  of  no  common 
beauty. 

The  entire  garden  is  profusely  decorated  with  statues,  vases 
and  fountains.  The  borders  of  all  the  alleys  and  avenue*  arc 
studded  with  orange  trees  and  laurel  roses.  This  alley  is  the 
most  fashionable  promenade — all  the  gayest  of  the  gay  world  of 
the  capital  are  to  be  found  here.  A  military  band  plays  before 
the  palace  in  the  garden  every  evening.  The  closing  of  the  gar- 
den is  at  nine,  which  is  announced  by  the  beat  of  drums,  and  a 
company  of  soldiers  then  pass  through  the  garden  to  see  that  all 
have  left. 

The  court  of  the  Tuilcries,  on  the  east  side  of  the  palace, was 
principally  formed  by  Napoleon.  It  is  separated  from  the  Place 
du  Carrousel  by  a  handsome  iron  railing,  mth  gilt  spear-heads. 
There  are  three  gateways  opening  from  this  court  into,  the  Place 
du  Carrousel ;  Napoleon  used  to  review  his  troops  iil  this  vast 
court.  The  troops  who  mount  guard  at  the  Tuilcries,  are  in- 
spected here  daily  at  ten  o'clock,  Avith  music.  The  Place  du  Car- 
rousel derives  ^ts  name  from  a  great  tournament  held  here  by 
Louis  XIV.,  in  1662.  The  principal  object  of  interest  in  this 
square  is  the  triumphal  arch  erected  by  the  order  of  Napoleon,  in 
1806.  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  arch  of  Septimius  Soverus  at 
Rome  ;  it  is  sixty  feet  by  twenty  at  its  base,  and  forty-five  feet 
high.  It  consists  of  a  central  and  tivo  lateral  arches.  Eight 
Corinthian  columns  of  red  Langucdoc  marble,  with  bases  and 
capitals  of  bronze,  adonied  with  eagles,  support  the  entablature. 
The  summit  is  crowned  by  a  triumphal  car,  formerly  di-awn  by 
the  four  celebrated  bronze  horses  cast  at  Corinth  two  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  The  Romans  having  pillaged  Corinth,  the 
horses  were  earned  to  Rome ;  from  thence  they  were  taken  to 
Constantinople ;  from  there  to  Venice,  whence  Napoleon  took 
them  to  Paris ;  but  were  again  restored  to  Venice  by  the  Allies 
in  1815,  where  I  saw  them  in  front  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mark. 
The  horses  now  dmwing  the  car  are  models  of  the  above.  A 
figure  of  Victory  stands  in  the  car,  and  figures  on  each  side  lead 
the  horses.  Over  each  column  stands  a  marble  figure  of  a  soldier 
of  Napoleon's  array,  in  the  uniform  of  the  several  corps,  and  over 
each  of  the  smaller  archways  is  a  marble  bas-relief  representing 
memorable  events  of  the  campaign  of  1805. 

The  palace  of  the  Louvre  forma  one  side  of  the  Place  du  Car- 
rousel. To  this  I  gained  admittance  by  producing  ray  passport. 
Charles  IX.  inhabited  the  old  Louvre,  and,  as  is  well  kno^vn,  fired 
from  its  windows  on  the  victims  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  meissacre. 
Henry  III.,  Hemy  IV.  and  Louis  Xltl.  also  resided  here,  as  well 
as  the  unfortunate  English  queen  Henrietta,  widow  of  Charles  I. 
Louis  XV.  during  part  of  his  minority,  inhabited  the  Louvre, 
bat  since  then  it  has  been  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  vari- 
ous museums  of  the  fine  arts,  etc.,  and  has  occasionally  been 
used  for  great  ceremonies  of  state.  The  eastern  front  of  th-?  Lou- 
vre is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  architecture  of  any  age. 

I  left  the  Louvre  for  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  It  is  here  that 
the  veterans  who  have  fought  and  bled  for  then-  countiy  find  a 
calm  retreat  when  age  or  wounds  remove  them  from  their  milita- 
ry  career.  On  entering  upon  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  Hotel, 
are  seen  sixteen  beautiful  bronze  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  and  two 
mortars  mounted  along  the  fos.se,  being  the  fruits  of  former  vic- 
tories. The  front  of  the  hotel  is  six  hundred  and  twelve  feet 
in  len"lh ;  it  is  divided  into  four  stories.  Statues  of  ALirs  and 
Minerva  adorn  the  entrance.  The  principal  front  has  two  lateral 
gateways,  and  a  central  one  leading  into  the  Cour  d'Honueur, 
which  is  three  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  long,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  feet  broad,  and  is  entered  by  a  spacious  and  elegant 
vestibule  adorned  with  Ionic  columns.  It  is  surrounded  by  four 
piles  of  buildings.  The  institution  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minister  of  "War.  The  governor  is  generally  the  senior  marshal 
of  France,  who  is  assisted  by  a  staff  composed  of  one  general  of 
division  or  brigade,  one  colonel  and  eight  captains.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Invalides  at  present  amounts  to  about  3500,  it  will, 
however,  hold  5000.  Their  only  ordinrry  duty,  by  their  own  re- 
quest, is  to  mount  guard  about  the  cstal  lidimcnt.  In  my  next  I 
shall  further  describe  other  interesting  sights  I  saw  in  Paris. 
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BACK.   CHANNEL,    BOSTON    HARBOR. 


SCESERY  r\  BOSrO.V   HARBOR. 

The  first  getllemcnt  in  Boston  harbor  ( IG3<)),  seems,  by  the 
early  records,  to  have  lM.'cn  at  Cliarlcstown — the  banks  of  the 
Charles  River  no  doubt  presenting  the  most  natural  inducements. 
Bttt  as  the  inhabitant?  soon  multiplied,  the  major  part  of  them 
were  inclined  to  remove  from  Charlcstown  to  Boston.  "As  the 
Indians  had  lonj  before  jriven  the  name  of  Shaicmut  to  this  place, 
it  was  then  j^enerally  called  by  that  name ;  but  the  people  who  re- 
sided at  Charlesiown,  from    the  view  and  observation  of  three 


hills  that  appeared  in  a  ran»e  to  them,  saw  fit  to  call  it  first  by 
the  name  of  Tr'unonntnin."  The  "three  hills  "  were  k.no\vn  by 
the  names  of  Copp's  Hill,  Fort  Hill  and  Beacon  Hill.  It  was 
from  Ck)pp's  Hill  that  the  British  cannonaded  and  destroyed 
Charlestown  durini;  the  battle  of  Banker  HiU.  It  is  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  peninsula,  while  Fort  Hill  lies  on  the  ea^t, 
and  directly  opposite  the  harbor.  This  hill  took  its  name  from  a 
fort  built  upon  it  by  the  votarive  labors  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Caarlestown,  Ros bury  and  Dorchester;  it  was  made  famous  by 


Xhn  irapri^onm?nt  nf  Sir  Edmnnd  Andros,  who  had  repaired  the 
fort,  rendorin'i-  it  a  capital  prison  for  himself  and  his  accomplices 
— and  on  this  hill  the  supporters  of  the  Sutmp  Act  were  burnt  in 
effigy,  in  1765.  Beacon  HiU  is  the  highest.  On  its  summit  waa 
built  a  beacon  from  which,  in  case  of  invasion,  a  ban'el  of  tar 
sent  up  a  bhi'/^k  and  bl.izing  column  to  arouse  the  surrounding 
country.  This  beacon  was  blown  down  in  1789.  These  heights, 
once  respectively  the  sites  of  breastworks,  fortresses,  and  bca- 
coas,  and  once  «o  conspicuous  from   the  harbor,  are  now,  with 
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AM'IEXT   TOMBSTONE  AT  CASTLE  ISLAND. 


one  exception,  viz.,  tlic  &i(\  and  liiihcst,  thnt  on  which  the  State 
House  stands,  scurecly  iliarinuiiishahlc.  They  form  hut  a  com- 
mon part  of  the  hu-^y  hive  <>i'  indnstrv  whose  hum  is  heard  over 
the  world.  Tuminij;  our  aif^iition  now  towards  South  Boston, 
the  eye  takes  in  the  nold?  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  which  from 
Mount  Washin-jton  fairly  towers  toward  the  skies.  From  its  feet 
mn  out  toward  the  city,  the  preen  grounds  of  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection. The  prison  houses  look  adraonishingly,  yet  for  such  an 
institution,  unusually  cheerful,  with  their  white  walls  shining 
throng;h  the  branches  of  the  brijjht,  ^aceful  elms.  Little  higher 
up  is  the  House  of  Reformation,  bnilt  of  greyish  stone,  which, 
in  the  long  exposure  to  the  air,  takes  a  variety  of  snbducd  tints, 
reminding  you  of  the  stone  of  cottages  yon  see  in  England.  Both 
these  houses  of  confinement  seem  mnch  preferable  to  the  squalid 
houses  of  the  star\ing;  and  do  the  tcrroi-s  of  the  broken  law,  .re- 
flected from  thence,  sufficiently  intimidate  those  who  suffer  shame, 
hunger  and  all  manner  of  wretchedness  beneath  the  temptations 
of  a  wealthy  city?  But  let  us  pass  on  to  Dorchester  Heights. 
Here  are  slight  remains  of  brcai;twork8.  Here  the  "  Fii-st  in 
TVar"  lay  intrenched  with  his  besieging  army.  These  heights 
are  fast  catting  away  brneatli  the  tooth  of — not  time,  but  of  ava- 
rice— ploughed  into  flat  streets,  levelled,  it  maybe,  to  the  flatness 
of  street  overseers'  and  town  councilmen's  conceptions.  Alas! 
my  countrymen.  Below  South  Boston  is  seen  a  beautiful  little 
bay,  called  Bay  View,  with  a  grove  of  evergreens  not  far  above 
it,  and  villages  stretching  beyond,  v.ith  their  shining  windows; 
their  rustic  steeples  peering  among  the  hills  and  the  trees  ■with 
their  plnmcs  fixed  in  the  distance,  and  far  away  a  line  of  blue 
mountains.  Su.nding  at  the  extremity  of  City  Point,  which  pro- 
tects this  little  bay  from  the  north  winds,  wo  wave  our  handker- 
chief* and  attract  a  boat  over  from  Castle  Island,  where  we  soon 
land  and  find  ourselves  literally  trampling  on  the  dust  of  cen- 
'  tnrics.  Four  years  after  the  settlement  at  Charlcstown,  "  the 
governor,  council,  divers  of  the  ministers  and  others,  met  at  this 
island  and  there  agreed  upon  erecting  two  platforms  and  one 
small  fortificadon  to  protect  the  town  ;  and  for  the  furtlicrancc  of 
it,  they  agreed  to  lay  out  five  pounds  a  man  until  a  rule  might 
be  made  at  the  next  geoeral  court.  The  deputy  governor,  lUjger 
Ludlow,  w;is  chosen  governor  of  the  woi  k.  The  next  general 
court  agreed  to  fortify  Castle  L>laud."  This  castle,  it  seems,  fill 
to  pieces  in  a  few  years,  as  it  had  been  cemtntcd  with  lime  made 
from  burning  oyster  shells.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1644  or  thereabouts, 
burnt  in  1673,  and  a  new  one  hnilt  with  stone  was  erected,  and 
for  a  long  time  kept  in  repair  and  good  posture  of  defence.  There 
was  likewise  "a  strong  building  erected  on  the  island  fo?  the  re- 
ception of  convicts,  wliosc  mnies  deserved  the  g-allows,  but  bv 
the  lenitvof  the  govL-nimcnt  had  tlieir  punishment  changed,  etc', 
etc."  liere,  abode  the  celebrated  Stephen  Bunoughs.  This  isl- 
and belongs  to  the  United  States,  by  which  Fort  Independence 
has  been  erected  on  the  castle  ruins.     We  find  no  remains  of  eld. 


daring  fa  rt  her 
back  than  ITfis. 
On  the  west  side 
of  the  wall,  a  tomb- 
stone stands,  fixed 
probably,  where  it 
was  originally 
planted,  beneath 
which  sleeps  the 
good  old  Bdward 
Pnrslcy,  whose 
spirit,  we  trust,  has 
spent  nearly  a  cen- 
tury in  heaven. 
There  is  likewise, 
an  ancient  slab, 
small,  of  red  sand- 
stone, hearing  the 
name  of  Nathaniel 
Ely,  hut  no  date, 
and  stranger  to  re- 
late, no  epitaph ! 
But  turning  the 
western  flank  of  a 
battciy  that  fronts 
on  the  channel  to- 
wards the  city,  we 
behold  a  different 
monument,  each  of  whose  four  faces  bears  an  inscn'ption.  Here, 
the  name — an  offii- r  of  U.  S.  Light  Artillery;  there — that  the 
stone  is  erected  by  the  officers  of  his  regiment ;  on  the  third  side, 
that  he  fell  near  the  spot ;  and  on  the  fourth,  the  distich  from 
Collins's  beautiful  ode : 


To  il, .  I;  the  turf  tb^t     raps  his  ciav-" 

Stepping  now  on  to  the  sea  wa'l,  we  proceed  around  the  island. 
Here  we  may  observe  the  wonderful  beauty  cf  the  harbor,  with 
its  cities  on  land  and  its  steeple-pointed  shipping,  in  the  midst  of 
which  sit  so  lovely,  the  flocks  of  graceful  and  motionless  islands. 
As  thiy  are  mostly  barren  of  the  habitations  of  man,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  charitable,  or  warlike  edifices,  which  tend  rather  to 
heighten  than  mar  the  effect,  the  nnmcrons  islands  lend  a  perpet- 
ual repose  to  the  scene.  It  is  at  some  points  of  view  as  if  nature 
had  never  been  invaded,  or  as  if  the  change  had  bnt  just  begun. 
From  the  eastern  angle  of  the  sea-wall  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  harbor  may  be  obsen-ed — one  of  those  prospects,  complete  in 
itself,  which  characterize  the  whole  as  a  continuation  rather  than 
a  single  view — we  mean  the  Back  ChaTinel.  But  in  order  to  en- 
joy the  full  tide  of  beauty,  we  mnst  ascend  to  the  ramparts.  Be- 
hold the  Charles  River,  winding  as  it  were  out  of  the  clouds,  and 
pouring  through  forests  of  masts,  with  Boston  looking  down  from 
its  triumvir  throne  ;  the  State  Honse — how  bcantifnllT  it  sits,  lend- 
ing a  coronal  finish  to  the  scene!  the  heights  of  East  Boston  on 
the  right,  and  the  misty  blue  hills  stretching  down  to  Nahant,  per- 
ceived, too,  in  the  distance.  Then  at  the  month  of  the  harbor, 
see  the  slender  light-hon=e  ;  glance  at  the  long,  low,  straight  and 
emphatic  line  of  Fort  Warren  ;  now  the  Long  Island  head  light 
and  hotel;  again,  the  Back  Channel,  with  the  water  gleaming  in 
between  the  island  that  overlapped  on  your  right  from  the  sea-wall 
below;  the  Farm-School  building  on  Thompson's  Island — albeit 
its  back  is  where  its  front  properly  should  be — now  its  sisters 
of  Charity  and  Jusrice,  at  South  Boston,  on  the  one  side,  and 
Deer  Island  on  the  other,  the  hospital — the  grandest  hnilding  of 
all — with  its  windows  illuminated  by  the  setting  sun  ;  and  yon  will 
have  accomplished  the  circuit  of  prominent  points  in  Boston 
harbor. 
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GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWINGEOOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

KISS  aiE,  M.l-^A. 

"  Kiss  me.  mamal"'  and  with  tenderness 
The  mother  sought  in  a  warm  caress 

The  Hps  of  her  cherub  child  ; 
And  her  heart  grew  proud  of  the  winning  grace 
Which  lay  in  the  loTely  upturned  face 

That  so  innocently  smiled. 

"  Good  night,  mama!"  and  the  crlmHOn  Etrettms 
That  flushed  her  cheeks,  like  the  early  beams 

That  tint  the  eastern  sky, 
Grew  cjilni  in  the  gentle  hush  of  night, 
And  fliowly  faded  the  holy  light 

That  shone  in  her  beaming  eye. 

"  Good  momios^,  mama!-^  and  the  ringing  sound 
Of  that  quickened  step,  oa  with  eager  bound 

She  sprang  to  her  mother's  knee 
And  pressed  to  her  lip  the  morning  kiss — 
Filled  the  mother's  heart  with  a  guBh  of  bliss 
That  no  other  joy  could  sco. 
1  i»»^  »      ■    --' 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  CAPTAIN'S  PROTEGE, 

BY   MUS.    CAROLINE    OHNE. 


THOT7GH  not  much  after  sunset,  the  twilight  shado'n's  were  al- 
ready creeping  into  the  close,  narrow  streets  and  alleys  of  the  city 
where  are  found  the  abodes  of  poverty.  A  little  girl  with  a  bas- 
ket on  her  arm  turned  into  one  of  the  most  drearj'  of  these  nar- 
row streets,  and  approached  an  old,  forlorn-looking  house,  which 
gave  shelter  to  several  poor  families.  She  went  near  enough  to 
obtain  sight  of  a  woman  who  stood  at  the  outer  door,  chatting 
with  a  man  who  was  leaning  against  the  curbstone,  when,  as  if 
assaiied  by  some  emotion  of  fear,  she  stealthily  drew  back  and 
crouched  so  closely  to  the  side  of  a  neighboring  building  that  she 
would  have  hardly  been  noticed  by  a  casual  passer-by,  amid  the 
gloom,  which  every  minute  fell  more  darkly  around  her. 

The  child,  as  she  sat  with  her  large,  dark  eyes  peering  out  from 
beneath  a  close,  brown  hood,  much  the  worse  for  wear,  had  a  wild, 
elfish  look,  which  seemed  to  say  tliat  she  had  no  community  of  in- 
terest or  feeling  with  any  of  the  vast  multitude  that  thronged  the 
broad  thoroughfares,  or  swarmed  in  the  dark  and  noisome  alleys. 
"  Humphrey,  if  you  corao  across  Dill,  I  wish  you  would  send 
Ucr  along  home,"  said  the  woman  who  stood  in  the  doorway,  as 
the  man  who  had  been  leaning  against  the  curbstone  made  a  mo- 
tion to  go.  "  She  ought  to  have  been  here  half  an  hour  ago.  Do 
you  hear,  Humphrey  V 

"  Yes/'  was  the  answer,  as  he  commenced  moving  leisurely 
along. 

The  little  girl  drew  still  more  closely  to  the  side  of  the  build- 
ing where  she  had  seated  herself,  and  pulled  her  hood  over  her 
face,  so  that  no  part  of  it  could  be  seen  except  her  eyes,  which  had 
in  them  a  look  of  anxiety  and  almost  wild  alarm.  The  woman, 
in  the  meantime,  withdrew  into  the  interior  of  the  building ;  and 
the  child,  she  hardly  knew  why,  hoped  that  she  would  escape  the 
notice  of  Humphrey.  As  he  drew  near,  she/  almost  imagined 
that  the  beatings  of  her  heart,  which  sounded  so  loud  to  her- 
self, must  be  heard  by  him.  Ho  stopped  when  he  arrived  op- 
posite her.  She  did  not  move  a  finger,  and  even  held  her  breath, 
as  he  stooped  down,  the  better  to  examine  what  in  the  gloom 
looked  more  like  a  heap  of  soiled  rags  than  a  human  being.  As 
he  was  about  to  lay  his  hand  upon  her  arm,  she  sprang  to  her  feet, 
and  with  a  sudden  bound,  attempted  to  escape.  He  was  too  quick 
for  her,  and  when  she  felt  his  firm  grasp  upon  her  arm,  she  uttered 
a  sharp  cry,  like  a  frightened  animal. 

"  "Why  Dill,  is  it  you  V  said  Humphrey. 
"0,  Mr.  Humphrey,"  said  she,  "i)lease  let  mo  go." 
"  Well,  I  will,  if  you'll  go  home,  where  you  ought  to  be." 
"  I'm  afraid  to  go." 

"  'Cause  it's  so  late,  I  s'pose.  You  should  corao  along  in  bet- 
ter season." 

"  No,  it  aint  that.  I  couldn't  sell  my  matches,  only  a  few 
bunches,  and  old  Miss  Diggs  will  beat  me." 

"  Couldn't  sell  your  matches  ?  That  was  'cause  you  spent  your 
time  playing  with  the  little  vagaboncs  you  found  in  the  streets,  in- 
stead of  attendin'  to  your  business." 

"  No,  I  haven't  played  a  bit.  The  children  plague  me,  and  call 
me  names,  and  I  don't  love  to  play  with  'cm.  .  Nobody  wouldn't 
buy  'em.  One  lady  looked  so  smiling  and  beautiful  as  she  came 
out  of  one  of  the  grand  houses,  that  I  a,=ked  her  to  buy  some,  but 
Bhe  told  me  to  go  out  of  her  way,  and  then  called  me  an  ugly- 
lookin',  ill-mannered  imp.  I  used  to  like  to  see  handsome  ladies, 
all  dressed  out  in  fine  clothes,  but  I  sha'n't  any  more.  I  shall  hate 
'era ;"  and  to  give  emphasis  to  her  words,  she  stamped  on  the  pave- 
ment with  her  little  bare  foot. 

"  You've  got  good  grit,  Dill — I'll  say  that  for  you,"  said  Hum- 
phrey, laughing.  "  Come,  go  along  liome.  I'll  venture  you  to 
fight  your  way  with  old  Miss  Diggs,  or  anybody  else ;"  and  ashe 
spoke,  he  gave  her  a  slight  push. 

"  Don't,  Mr.  Humphrey— please  don't  make  mc  go.  I  beg  you 
wont  make  me  go.  She'll  beat  me,  and  lock  mc  into  the  gaiTct, 
and  keep  me  there  till  I'm  almost  starved." 

"  What  will  you  do,  then  ?  Stay  in  the  street,  and  likely  as  not 
be  carried  ofi"  to  the  watch-bouse  1" 

Before  she  had  time  to  answer,  a  gentleman  who,  unperceivcd 
by  her  or  Humphrey,  had,  by  a  few  words  which  met  his  ear,  been 
induced  to  stop  at  a  httio  distance,  and  listen  to  what  they  were 
saying,  stepped  forward. 

"How  much  did  you  expect  to  get  for  your  matches,  my  little 

girl?" 


"  Old  Miss  Diggs  said  there  were  enough  to  come  to  three  shil- 
lings, and  I've  sold  only  a  few  bunches  of  'em." 

She  said  this  rather  sullenly,  for  she  supposed  his  question  to  be 
prompted  by  idle  curiosity,  which,  in  her  present  state  of  feeling, 
she  had  little  desire  to  gratify. 

"  Here  is  the  money  expected  for  the  matches,"  said  he,  putting 
three  shillings  into  the  cliild's  hands.  "  Give  it  to  the  woman  you 
live  with,  and  escape  the  beating." 

"  Enough  for  all  of  'cm,  did  you  say  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  How  will  you  carry  'era  all,  sir  ?  If  I  could  only  lot  you  have 
the  basket,  but  I  don't  dare  to." 

"  Never  mind  the  matches,"  said  the  gentleman.  "  I've  no  use 
for  them.  Perhaps  you  will  be  more  lueky  to-morrow,  and  suc- 
ceed in  selling  them." 

"  Run  now.  Dill,"  said  Humphrey.  "  The  faster  you  can  make 
your  feet  fly,  the  better  'twill  be  for  you,  I  reckon." 

Little  Dill  needed  no  second  bidding.  She  started  away  like 
an  arrow ;  but  after  going  a  few  steps,  turned  and  came  back. 

"  I  was  so  glad,  that  I  forgot  to  thank  you  for  the  money,"  said 
she,  and  making  a  low  courtesy,  she  performed  the  neglected  ci- 
vility in  a  manner  quite  unexceptionable. 

Still  she  hesitated  to  go,  and  looked  mstfully  into  the  gentle- 
man's face,  as  could  be  seen  by  the  light  of  the  lamps,  which  were 
now  lit,  and  glittered  like  a  line  of  stars  along  the  narrow  street. 
"  Well,  my  poor  child,"  said  he,  "  don't  you  think  I  have  given 
what  \vill  be  considered  as  satisfactory  for  the  matches  V 

**  0,  yes  indeed — it  aint  that.  I  was  thinkin'  if  you  would  only 
tell  me  3'our  name." 

"  That  is  easily  done,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile.  "  My  name  is 
Walter  Cheston," 

"  I've  heard  of  Captain  Walter  Cheston,"  said  Humphrey. 
"  Why  did  you  wish  to  know  my    name  V   said   Captain 
Cheston. 

"  I  thought  if  I  was  only  a  good  little  girl,  I  would — " 
She  stopped  short  and  hung  her  head. 
"  Would  what  1"  he  asked  in  an  encouraging  voice. 
"  Give  you  a  picture  I've  got  of  a  beautiful  lady.      But  I'm 
such  a  bad  girl  you  wouldn't  take  it  of  me,  would  you  V* 
"Maybe  I  would.    At  any  rate,  I  should  like  to  see  it." 
"  Then  if  you'll  only  wait  here  a  few  minutes,  I'll  run  and 
get  it." 

"  I'm  glad,  anyhow,  that  little  Dill,  though  she  does  look  more 
like  a  scarecrow  than  a  human  critter,  and  is,  accordin'  to  what 
Miss  Diggs  says,  full  as  bad-behaved  as  she  looks,  has  got  money 
enough  to  save  her  from  one  of  the  cruel  beatings,  such  as  She 
gets  sometimes,"  said  Humphrey,  speaking  to  himself  rather  than 
to  Captain  Cheston. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  her  1 — who  she  is  or  where  she 
came  from  V  inquired  the  captain. 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  do,"  he  replied.  "  The  first  time  I  ever 
saw  her  was  five  years  ago,  I  should  think.  I  called  to  see  an  ac- 
quaintance, who  boarded  with  the  woman  where  she  lives.  She 
would  have  been  a  real  pretty  child  then  if  she  hadn't  looked  so 
scared  and  kind  of  wild  like.  Miss  Diggs  pretended  she  was  the 
child  of  her  sister  who  was  dead ;  but  I  never  believed  it.  'Twant 
reasonable  to  s'pose  she  would  treated  her  so  cruel,  if  she'd  been 
any  relation  to  her,  I  never  thought  she  would  been  the  ugly 
little  wretch  that  she  is,  if  she  hadn't  been  treated  worse  than  a 
dog,  as  'twere." 

Little  Dill  soon  reached  the  house,  and  as  she  entered  the  room 
where  Mrs.  Diggs  stood  washing  the  supper  dishes,  she  held  out 
the  money  Captain  Cheston  gave  her,  as  a  peace  off"ering;  but  her 
eye,  instead  of  being  caught  by  the  silver,  fell  on  the  basketfull 
of  matches. 

"  Don't  strike  me,"  said  the  child,  cowering  as  she  spoke,  to  es- 
cape the  intended  blow  from  Mrs.  Diggs's  uplifted  hand.  "  Hero's 
money — as  much  as  the  matches  would  'ave  come  to." 

"  How  did  you  get  it  1      Did  anybody  see  you  take  it  1"  said 
the  woman  eaniestly,  though  instinctively  lowering  her  voice. 
"A  gentleman  gave  it  to  me,"  said  Dill,  proudly. 
"  Come,  Dill,  there's  no  use  in  your  fibbing  to  me." 
"I  tell  you  the  truth.      Bad  as  everybody  says  I  am,  I  never 
stole,  and  never  will.     Mr.  Humphrey-says  it's  wicked  ;  and  I'll 
starve  first." 

"  I  wont  be  talked  impudent  to.  You'll  jest  go  without  your 
supper  for  saying  that,"  and  opening  the  door  of  a  narrow  pas- 
sage, where  were  disclosed  some  ladder-like  stairs,  she  pushed  the 
child  in  and  fastened  the  door  on  the  outside. 

Little  Dill  was  furious.  She  beat  against  the  door  with  her 
tiny  fist  till  the  knuckles  were  red  and  bruised,  demanding  at  the 
same  time,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  be  released. 

"  I  will  come  out— I  -n-ill  come  out,"  she  exclaimed.  "  If  you 
don't  let  mc  come  out  I'll  tell  the  gentleman  of  you  who  gave  me 
the  money." 

"  Tell  him,  and  welcome — that's  a  little  dear — I  mean  when  yon 
happen  to  get  a  chance." 

As  Mrs.  Diggs  never  addressed  to  her  any  word  of  endearment 
except  when  she  was  particularly  exasperated,  little  Dill  knew 
there  was  no  chance  of  her  getting  any  supper.  The  thought 
caused  her  to  be  silent  at  once,  though  if  possible  her  anger  was 
more  intense  than  over.  For  a  minute  or  two  she  stood  near  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  grasping  the  railing  so  hard  that  her  nails  pene- 
trated the  wood,  causing  the  blood  to  almost  start  at  their  roots. 
Gradually  her  hands  relaxed  Oicir  hold,  and  with  tottering  steps 
she  crept  up  stairs  to  the  attic  where  she  slept.  Now  that  the  vio- 
lence of  her  passion  had  subsided,  a  vivid  sense  of  her  foriom- 
ness  came  over  her,  and  tears  streamed  do%vn  her  cheeks.  The 
kindness  of  Captain  Cheston  was  an  episode  in  her  life,  brief  as 
it  was  bright,  which,  now  that  it  was  p.x'^sed,  only  served  to  make 


her  situation  appear  still  more  gloomy  and  miserable.  If  she 
could  only  have  gone  and  given  him  the  picture,  as  she  promised 
she  would,  she  would  not  much  caie,  she  thought,  even  if  Mrs. 
Diggs  kept  her  in  the  garret  a  whole  week ;  but  now  she  would 
never  sec  him  again,  and  he  would  alwaj'S,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
think  she  told  him  a  lie. 

"  And  he  called  me  his  poor  child,  she  murmured  to  herself. 
"  Nobody  else  ever  called  me  so — nobody  since  a  long  tirae  ago — 
and  that  seems  to  me  to  have  been  in  a  di'cam.  And  his  voice 
was  so  low  and  so  kind,  for  all  I'm  such  an  ugly  looking  child." 
Her  words  were  broken  by  sobs,  and  a  fresh  gush  of  tears  wet 
her  thin,  pale  cheeks. 

Young  as  she  was,  she  did  not  often  shed  tears.  The  gentler 
emotions  of  her  nature  had  been  kept  down  and  stifled  by  harsh 
words  and  cruel  treatment.  Now  they  gushed  forth  like  the  waters 
of  old  fx-om  the  heart  of  the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  though  not 
the  rod,  but  a  few  kind  words  had  unsealed  them.  She  could  not 
sleOji,  and  the  moonbeams,  which  stole  in  through  the  shattered 
roof,  lying  like  flakes  of  silver  on  the  rough  floor,  had  a  beauty 
that  had  never  revealed  itself  to  her  before. 

Captain  Cheston  waited  a  long  time  for  little  Dill  to  bring  him 
the  picture.  Humphrey  remained  at  a  little  distance,  watchful, 
yet  seemingly  careless.  After  a  while  he  approached  Captaia 
Cheston  and  addressed  him  respectfully : 

"  I  don't  think,"  said  he,  "  that  the  child  will  be  back  here  again 
to-night.  She  would  be  glad  to  come,  no  doubt,  hut  when  she 
told  you  she'd  come,  I  didn't  think  Miss  Diggs  would  let  her. 
However,  if  you'll  wait  here  a  bit,  I'll  go  and  tiy  to  find  out." 

The  captain  replied  that  he  would  be  obliged  to   him  if  he 
would.    Humphrey  returned  after  an  absence  of  a  few  minutes. 
"  "Dill  is  nowhere  to  be  seen,"  said  he,  "so  she's  been  sent  oflF 
to  bed,  I  s'pose." 

"  Very  likely,"  was  the  reply,  and  bidding  Humphrey  "good- 
night," he  walked  away,  though  slowly,  as  if  lost  in  thought. 

Though  little  Dill  did  not  go  to  sleep  till  long  after  midnight, 
she  woke  before  it  was  fairly  light.  The  first  thing  she  did  was 
to  take  the  picture  she  had  promised  Captain  Cheston,  from  the 
midst  of  the  heap  of  rags  which  served  her  as  a  bed,  and  conceal 
it  about  her  person.  It  was  the  miniature  of  a  lady,  painted  on 
ivory,  and  had  been  in  her  possession  only  a  few  months.  She 
found  it  one  day,  when  for  some  misdemeanor  she  was  imprisoned 
in  the  garret,  enclosed  in  the  centre  of  a  bundle  of  old  letters  and 
newspapers,  tied  firmly  together  with  a  piece  of  twine.  She  un- 
tied the  bundle,  merely  for  the  sake  of  having  something  to  do, 
for  except  that  she  could  name  a  few  of  the  capital  letters  she  knew 
notliing  about  reading. 

When  the  miniature  slid  from  its  hiding  place,  she  thought  it 
was  a  little  book  ;  but  when  she  had  succeeded  in  opening  it,  and 
saw  the  face  of  a  young  and  exquisitely  beautiful  lady,  she  was 
for  a  few  moments  almost  wild  with  joy.  She  no  longer  wished 
to  be  released  from  her  imprisonraent.  She  was  happy,  with  that 
bright,  srailing  face  looking  up  into  hers.  She  was  certain  that 
Mrs.  Diggs  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  she  was  equally  certain 
that  if  she  told  her,  she  would  deprive  her  of  her  treasure. 

Once,  when  Mrs.  Diggs  was  in  a  more  genial  mood  than  usual, 
she  ventured  to  bring  the  bundle  of  papers  forward  and  ask  whose 
they  were. 

"  Where  did  they  come  from  1"  she  inquired. 
"  I  found  'em  up  gaiTet  in  an  old  broken  kettle,"  Dill  replied. 
"  They  belonged  to  the  old  woman  that  brought  you  hero,  I 
s'pose.     She  was  always  poring  over  a  paper  or  a  book,  when  she 
might  'ave  been  helping  me;  but  she  was  too  lazy  to  work." 
"  Was  she  old,  did  you  say  1" 
"  Yes,  old  enough  to  he  your  grandmother." 
"  And  was  she  my  grandmother  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know  1  She  said  she  was  no  relation  to  you ; 
but  there's  no  knowing  whether  she  spoke  the  truth  or  told  a  lie. 
It's  my  belief  shs  was,  for  she  was  full  as  ill-looking  as  you 
are." 

"  Where  is  she  now  ?" 
"Dead — that's  where  alio  is." 
"  Dead  V 

"  Yes.      Is  that  anything  so  very  strange  ?      Now  that  you've 
found  out  all  I  know  about  her,  you  may  leave  asking  questions." 
There  were  several  more  which  she  wished  to  ask,  but  she  dared 
not  disobey. 

Captain  Cheston,  as  he  pursued  his  way  homewards,  could  not 
keep  little  Dill  out  of  his  mind.  It  certainly  was  not  because  it 
was  anything  strange  to  come  across  a  ragged,  dirty  child,  with  a 
face  whereon  was  written  the  story  of  want  and  suffering.  Ho 
saw  scores  of  such,  every  day,  if  business  or  curiosity  led  him  to 
certain  parts  of  the  city.  Nor  was  it  because  he  could  discern  any 
traces  of  beauty,  such  as  might  sometimes  be  seen  gleaming 
through  the  foulness  and  distortion,  such  as  wretchedness  and  a 
frequent  exacerbation  of  the  evil  passions  spreads  over  the  coun- 
tenance. It  was  this  :  a  sad  voice,  mournful  as  the  murmur  of  a 
sea-shell — a  voice  long  ago  hushed  in  death — and  which  was  al- 
most banished  from  his  memory,  by  the  never-ceasing  cares  and 
turmoil  of  life,  came  back  to  him,  as  he  heard  Dill  beg  Humphrey 
not  to  make  her  go  home.  He  was  on  the  sea,  and  "  night  was  far 
upon  its  watches,"  when  that  sad  voice  spoke  to  him  in  the  low, 
earnest  and  wailing  tones,  which  were  recalled  by  the  entreaties  of 
the  poor  child.  It  was  a  young  man  who  spoke,  by  whose  side  he 
had  been  watching  for  hours,  who  had  not  long  to  live.  Ho  had 
for  some  time  been  lying  in  a  kind  of  lethargy,  when  suddenly  he 
roused  himself.  Light  came  to  his  dark  eyes,  and  a  crimson  flush 
shone  through  the  almostswai'thy  darkness  of  his  checks. 

"My  kind  friend,"  said  he,  "ray  hour  is  come.  Life  wiH  not 
hold  out,  as  I  fondly  hoped,  till  the  vessel  reached  land.  I  woidd 
that  I  could  have  seen  Delia  again,  but  it  is  deni?d  me.     Slie  is  a 
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stranger  in  a  strange  land,  with  a  child  less  than  a  year  old,  and 
DO  one  to  care  for  her  or  console  her,  except  her  old  nurse.  I  left 
her  to  obtain  a  legacy  bequeathed  by  a  near  relation.  It  is  enough 
to  place  her  above  want.  I  entrust  it  to  you.  Inquire  for  Delia 
Alberti.  She  is  my  wife ;  and  tliere  may  be  some  who  will  re- 
member Julian  Alberti,  an  artist,  who  acquired  some  reputation 
daring  the  year  he  lived  in  New  York." 

Captain  Cheston  promised  to  seek  her  out,  and  invest  the  money 
committed  to  his  care  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  available  to 
her  support,  and  before  another  rising  sun  shono  upon  the  waters, 
Julian  Alberti  was  at  rest. 

T\licn  Captain  Cheston  arrived  in  New  York,  he  took  an  early 
opportunity  to  inquire  for  Delia  jUberti.  He  without  difficulty, 
found  the  place  where  her  husband  said  ho  left  her. 

She  was  dead — had  been  dead  for  several  weeks,  was  the  an- 
swer to  his  inquiiy. 

"  And  her  child— was  that  alive  ?"  he  asked. 

It  was  not  known.  After  the  mother  died,  the  woman  who  had 
always  lived  ^lith  her,  and  who  took  care  of  her  during  her  illness 
went  away,  taking  the  child  with  her.  No  one  knew  where  she 
wont,  and  her  name  was  not  remembered.  It  was  the  nurse,  no 
doubt,  alluded  to  by  Julian  Alberti,  but  he  neglected  to  give  her 
name,  and  Captain  Cheston  did  not  think  to  inquire. 

"With  so  little  to  guide  him,  every  effort  to  trace  her  proved  abor- 
tive. His  exertions,  which  were  renewed  from  time  to  time,  con- 
tinued to  be  unsuccessful,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  had  been 
content,  by  assuring  liimself  that  the  legacy  which  had  been  en- 
trusted to  him,  and  which,  by  constantly  accumulating,  had  grown 
to  bo  quite  a  little  fortune,  continued  to  be  safely  invested. 

He,  too,  had  a  miniature,  which  he  had  found  among  the  eflfects 
of  poor  Alberti,  which  he  had  carefully  presen'ed.  It  was  the 
likeness  of  Delia,  Alberti's  wife,  no  doubt,  and  with  a  vague, 
half-formed  idea  that  the  picture  in  the  possession  of  little  Dill 
might  prove  to  be  its  counterpart,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  call  in 
the  morning  and  inquire  for  her. 

It  was  still  quite  early  when  he  rapped  at  the  door  of  the  house 
where  he  saw  her  enter  the  previous  evening,  and  asked  to  see  the 
little  girl  who  lived  with  Mi's.  Diggs.  It  was  with  much  reluc- 
tance that  she  granted  his  request.  She,  however,  after  a  little 
■while,  invited  him  in,  and  then  going  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  she 
called  in  a  loud,  sharp  voice  for  little  Dill  to  come  down.  After 
some  delay  she  was  heard  descending  the  stairs  with  loitering 
steps,  but  when  she  cJime  in  sight  of  Captain  Cheston,  she  bound- 
ed forward,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes.  Seeing  him, 
as  she  afterwards  said,  put  new  life  into  her. 

"  "Well,  my  little  girl,"  said  he,  "  as  you  didn't  bring  me  the 
picture  last  night,  which  you  told  me  about,  I  thought  I  would  call 
and  look  at  it." 

She  c^t  a  frightened  look  at  Mrs.  Diggs,  who  stood  at  a  little 
distance,  regarding  Captain  Cheston  with  an  air  of  mingled  defi- 
ance and  curiosity. 

"  I  don't  dare  to  let  you  see  it  now,"  whispered  little  Dill.  "  She 
didn't  know  as  I  had  it,  and  she'll  kill  me,  when  she  finds  out 
how  handsome  it  is,  'cause  I  didn't  show  it  to  her." 

"  I'll  take  care  of  that,"  said  the  captain.  "  Where  do  you  keep 
the  picture  V 

"Here  it  is,"  she  replied,  taking  it  from  the  receptacle  which, 
with  considerable  ingenuity,  she  had  prepared  for  it  in  the  skirt  of 
her  soiled  dress. 

"Isn't  it  handsome  V  said  she  ;  and  the  light  which  came  to  her 
little  wan,  eager  face  as  she  asked  the  question,  was  a  mild  and 
gentle  light,  softening  and  humanizing,  and  even  beautifying  its 
sharp  lines. 

"  Yes,  my  child,  it  is  very  beautiful,"  was  his  answer ;  and  then 
speaking  to  himself  rather  than  to  her,  he  said  :  "It  is,  as  I  could 
not  help  suspecting,  the  counterpart  of  the  one  in  my  possession." 
On  examining  it,  all  doubt  of  its  being  the  likeness  of  Julian  Al- 
berti's wife  was  removed  by  finding  her  name  engraved  on  the 
plain  gold  setting. 

ilrs.  Diggs  had  remained  a  silent  spectator;  her  astonishment 
acting  as  a  check  on  her  volubility.  The  silence  was  broken  by 
Captain  Cheston,  who  asked  the  child  how  she  came  by  the 
miniature. 

"  She  stole  it,  I'll  be  bound  to  say,"  said  Mrs.  Dig^,  before 
little  Dill  had  time  to  answer,  "  for  she's  lived  with  me  five  or 
six  years,  and  I  never  sot  eyes  on  it  before." 

"No,  I  didn't  steal  it,"  said  the  child,  her  eyes  flashing  with 
anger. 

"  Tell  me  where  you  did  get  it,"  said  Captain  Cheston,  mildly. 

She  told  where  she  found  it,  and  how,  when  whole  days  togeth- 
er she  was  locked  up  in  the  gan-et,  she  would  sometimes  say  to 
herself  that  she  would  behave  worse  than  ever  when  she  was  let 
ont,  but  that  when  she  saw  the  beautiful  blue  ejes  of  the  picture 
looking  into  hers  it  would  drive  the  bad  thoughts  away  and  leave 
good  ones  in  their  stead. 

Mrs.  Diggs  began  to  exclaim  angrily,  saying  there  was  no  truth 
in  what  Dill  said ;  but  Captain  Cheston  checked  her. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  the  child  under  my  own  care,"  said  he, 
"and  if  you  will  tell  me  truly  all  that  you  know  about  her,  you 
shall  be  paid  for  the  expense  and  trouble  incun-ed  on  her  account." 

"  It  is  little  that  I  know,"  she  replied,  her  anger  much  appeased 
by  this  promise,  "  but  what  I  do  know  I'm  willing  to  tell  you.  It 
was  a  cold  day  in  December,  six  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  that  I 
heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  when  I  opened  it,  an  oldish  woman 
■with  a  child  in  her  arms  stood  on  the  step.  She  had  heard  that  I 
took  boarders,  she  said,  and  though  not  without  means,  she  thought 
it  best  to  leave  the  grand  place  where  she  was  boarding,  till  the  re- 
turn of  the  child's  father,  who  had  gone  over  the  sea.  Its  mother, 
she  said,  had  died  a  few  days  before,  aud  she  told  such  a  fair  story, 
and  seemed  so  earnest  to  come,  I  concluded  I'd  take  her.     She 


didn't  live  long,  and  then  I  had  the  cliild  to  maintain  and  take 
care  of  myself,  wliich  I  shouldn't  valued  if  she  hadn't  been  such 
a  cross,  crying  little  imp.  As  for  the  means  the  woman  told 
about,  little  was  left  after  she  died — barely  enough  to  burj-  her. 
She  never  left  looking  for  the  child's  father,  as  long  as  she  lived. 
In  my  opinion  'twas  all  make-believe,  for  she  pretended  he'd  bring 
a  power  of  money  with  him  when  he  came — just  to  pull  wool  over 
my  eyes,  you  know ;  but  he  never  made  his  appearance,  and 
never  will,  I  reckon." 

"  Did  she  tell  you  his  name  V  inquired  Captain  Cheston. 

"  Y'cs  ;  and  I  kept  it  in  ray  mind  as  long  as  keeping  it  there  was 
of  any  use ;  after  that  I  bothered  myself  no  more  about  it,  for  it 
was  an  outlandish  sounding  name  and  hard  to  remember." 

"  Yon  call  the  little  girl  Dill ;  is  that  what  the  woman  called 
her,  who  left  her  here  ?" 

"No ;  she  called  her  Delia,  but  I  call  her  Dill,  for  short." 

"  Well,"  said  Captain  Cheston,  "  as  I've  already  hinted,  I  in- 
tend to  take  the  child  under  my  own  care.  In  a  few  hours  I  shall 
call  again  and  see  about  it." 

Captain  Cheston,  who  was  a  bachelor  of  forty,  boarded  with  his 
sister,  a  widow  by  the  name  of  Wilson.  At  his  request  she 
consented  to  assume  the  care  of  little  Delia.  Though  the  change 
in  her  appearance  was  much  for  the  better,  after  undergoing  a 
thorough  ablution,  and  being  dressed  in  suitable  clothing,  so  that 
Captain  Cheston  hardly  recognized  her,  still  her  appearance  was 
so  unattractive,  that  Mrs.  Wilson  almost  repented  having  consent- 
ed to  take  charge  of  her.  She,  however,  found  her  very  grateful 
and  affectionate  to  herself  as  well  as  to  her  brother.  She  was; 
moreover,  willing,  and  even  eager  to  be  taught,  and  conquered  the 
difficulties  of  whatever  task  she  undertook  with  astonishing  facil- 
ity. But  it  was  long  before  Mrs.  Wilson,  watchful  and  judicious 
as  she  was,  could  succeed  in  controlling — much  more  in  prevent- 
ing, those  ebullitions,  or  rather  paroxysms  of  passion  which  would 
assail  her  whenever  she  recalled  the  taunts  aud  tlireats  of  Mrs. 
Diggs,  and  the  cruelty  with  which  she  treated  her.  Yet  she  was 
not  discouraged.  She  was  certain  that  time  and  patience  would 
work  a  change,  which,  if  slow,  would  he  sure.  Even  her  person- 
al appearance,  she  soon  began  to  think,  would  after  a  while  grow 
to  be  passable. 

Captain  Cheston  was  more  sanguine  in  his  expectations.  He 
predicted  that  one  day  she  would  be  a  maiwel  of  grace  and  beauty, 
and  what,  he  said  was  much  better,  with  more  heart  than  awhole 
ball-room  full  of  fashionable  belles. 

Those  who  had  less  faith  than  either  Captain  Cheston  or  Mrs. 
Wilson,  and  would  not  believe  that  the  evil  effects  derived  from 
early  neglect  and  ill  example  could  ever  be  overcome,  could  they 
have  seen  her  ten  years  ft-om  the  day  she  was  received  into  her 
new  home,  would  have  confessed  that  even  the  captain's  expecta- 
tions had  not  been  too  highly  "wrought. 

Delia  often  looked  on  her  mother's  portrait  and  said,  "If  I  could 
only  resemble  her." 

"  If  you  could  see  youi^elf,  my  child,"  Captain  Cheston  said 
one  day,  when  he  chanced  to  overhear  her,  "  as  you  looked 
the  other  day  when  you  gave  Humphrey,  what  after  his  long  ill- 
ness will  make  him  and  his  family  comfortable,  till  he  is  again 
able  to  work,  you  would  see  that  the  wish  is  unnecessary.  Though 
your  features  and  your  complexion  are  such  as  your  father's  were, 
there  are  times  when  the  beautiful  expression  of  your  mother's 
countenance  pervades  yours." 

"Brother,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "you  should  not  flatter  Delia." 

"  What  I  say  is  not  flattery — merely  the  truth.  Besides,  Delia 
is  not  conceited  enough  to  think  more  highly  of  herself  than  she 
ought." 

At  this  moment  a  step  in  the  hall  sent  a  warm,  crimson  glow 
to  the  cheek  of  Delia. 

"That  is  Dudley  Atherly*s  step,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson.  "Is  it 
possible  that  he  has  returned  so  soon  V 

"  Quite  possible,"  said  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  who  en- 
tered the  room  as  she  asked  the  question. 

"  The  business  which  called  you  away  was  more  easily  settled 
than  you  expected,  was  it  not  ?"  said  Captain  Chestou. 

"  Yes ;  the  anticipated  obstacles  were  mostly  imaginary,  and 
melted  away  like  frost-work  in  the  warm  sunshine.  My  claim  to 
the  estate  is  no  longer  disputed." 

"  If  thati  the  case,"  said  the  captain,  "  my  sister,  to  say  nothing 
of  Delia,  will  have  her  hands  full,  if  I  am  allowed  to  judge  by 
what  little  experience  I  gained  while  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  whose 
daughter  was  preparing  to  be  married.  Such  an  amount  of  man- 
tua-making  and  miliincry,  I  suspect  was  never  accomplished  be- 
fore nor  since,  in  so  short  a  time.  And  then  there  was  the  wed- 
ding cake  and  the  wedding  pies  to  make,  and  so  many  other 
things  to  do,  that  it  was  sm-prising  to  me  how  any  one  knew 
what  should  he  done  fii"st." 

"How  long  did  they  have  to  do  it  in  V  inquii-ed  Mrs.  Wilson. 

"  I  don't  recollect,"  ho  replied.     "  Not  long,  however." 

"  I  dare  say  it  was  more  than  three  weeks,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 
"Now  I  wont  ask  more  than  that  to  have  everything  ready." 

"  You  have  a  cool  head,  and  a  clear  one,"  said  her  brother. 
"  Aud  since  I  promised  Dudley,  that  if  successful  in  his  under- 
taking, he  should  have  leave  to  claim  Delia's  hand  in  tluTse  weeks 
from  the  time  he  returned,  it  shall  bo  even  so." 

While  the  countenance  of  young  Atherly  was  eloquent  in 
thanks,  Delia  said  something  about  there  not  being  half  time 
enough  for  the  necessary  preparations. 

"  But  you  know  that  I  have  promised,"  said  the  captain,  "  and 
you  know  also  that  I  never  break  my  word.  Willing  hearts  and 
ready  hands  have  been  kno^vn  to  accomplish  wonders,  and  as  there 
^Wll  be  sm-e  to  be  both  in  the  present  case,  there  is  nothing  to  fear." 

"  There  will  be,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 
"As  for  Delia,  she  must  speak  for  hei-self." 


Though  Delia  remained  silent,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  she  entertained  any  secret  intention  of  retarding  the  prepar- 
ations. At  any  rate,  at  the  end  of  the  three  weeks  there  was 
nothing  left  undone,  and  Mrs.  Wilson  said  it  was  as  much  owing 
to  the  efficient  aid  rendered  by  Delia,  as  to  her  own  exertions. 

"Who  would  have  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  speaking  to 
her  brother,  in  a  low  voice,  as  the  wedding  guests  were  assem- 
bling, "  that  the  poor,  miserable-looking  child  you  brought  here 
ten  years  ago  would  ever  be  so  charming  a  bride  V 


[Translated  for  Glcason'a  Pictorial.] 
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"VThen  Socrates  to  liuUd  a  honso  designed, 
Every  one  ceoflured  in  some  point  Ills  plan- 
One  said  the  interior — to  speak  tiis  mind — 
Waa  quite  unworthy  of  so  great  a  man  ; 
Another  blamed  its  aspect,  and  they  all 
Condemned  the  apartments,  aa  too  Tory  small. 

"  This  house  for  him?    One  scarce  can  turn  in  it!" 
"Such  as  it  is,'"  said  he,  '■■what  Heaven  senda 
It  may  be  filled  vrith,  sooner  than  true  friends." 
And  the  good  Socrates  sustained  his  charge : 
— His  houEe  for  such  was  more  than  amply  large. 

"  Your  friend,"  each  writes,  and  trusting  fools  are  bit. 
Nothing  more  common  than  the  name  is  found, 
Tot  nothing  rarer  lives  above  the  ground. 

^■'-  '■  4     »»^     >         —       ' 

[Gathered  for  Gleaaon's  Pictorial.] 
DAILY  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST. 


BT  BEK:   PERLET  P0OE3. 


[The  following  daily  record  of  past  events  will  be  continued  from  week  to  week ; 
exhibiting  a  schedule  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  paat; 
-frith  such  date  and  data  as  will  interest  and  instruct.] 

NOVE3IBER    NINETEENTn. 

1794. — Treaty  of  Peace  with  England  signed  at  London, 

1798. — "Wolfe  Tone  anticipated  execution  in  Dublin  gaol. 

1809. — The  I'rench,  under  Mortier,  defeated  the  Spaniards  at 
Oceana. 

1845. — Prof.  Dod,  a  noted  mathematician,  died  at  Princeton. 

1847. — Over  one  hundred  passengers  lost  by  an  accident  on 
the  "  Talisman." 

NOVEMBER    TWENTIETH. 

1759. — Gen.  Wolfe's  remains  interred  near  Greenwich,  Eng. 
1804. — ^New  York  Historical  Society  founded. 
1805. — ^Austrians  defeated  by  the  French  at  Olmutz. 
1847. — Comer-stone  of  Boston  Cochituate  reservoir  laid. 
1851. — ^Fatal  accident  at  the  Kinth  TVard  school.  New  Tork. 

NOVEMBEE    TWENTT-FIEST. 

1780. — Trumbull  the  painter,  imprisoned  in  London  as  a  spy. 
1806. — Hamburg  captured  by  the  French  under  Mortier. 
1806. — Napoleon  issued  his  "Commercial  Decrees." 
1840. — Queen  Victoria's  eldest  daughter  bom. 
1847. — Steamer  "Phcenix"   bm-ned  on  Lake  Michigan — ^250 
lives  lost. 

NOVEMBER    TVTENTT-SECOND. 

1773. — Committee  of  correspondence  chosen  at  Boston — germ 
of  the  Revolution. 

1795. — Massena  defeated  the  Svnss  and  Austrians  at  Loano. 
1827. — ^Paulding  monument  at  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  dedicated, 
1847. — Gen.  Dufour  advanced  successfully  on  Lucerne. 
1849. — Lord  Gough  defeated  the  Sikhs,  at  great  loss  of  life. 

NOVEMBER    TWEXTT-THIRD. 

1775. — Rivington's  press  at  New  York  destroyed  by  the  Whigs. 
1812. — Oudinot  defeated  the  Russians  at  Niematitza. 
1814. — Vice  President  E.  Geny  died  at  Washington,  aged  70. 
1849. — Dr.  George  Farkman  murdered  at  Boston  by  Professor 
Webster. 

NOVEMBER   TWENTT-FOUKTn. 

1572. — John  Knox,  Scotch  reformer,  died. 

1784. — Gen.  Taylor  bom  in  Virginia. 

1804.— Treaty  of  Ghent. 

1815. — Grace  Darling,  the  English  heroine,  bora. 

1840. — Gen  Mercer's  remains  re-interred  at  Philadelphia. 

1848. — The  pope  escaped  in  disguise  from  Rome. 

NOVEMBER     TWENTT-FIFTH. 

1694. — Bishop  John  Tillotson  died,  aged  64. 

1758. — Gen.  John  Armstrong  born  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 

1758. — Noah  Webster  bom  at  HoUis,  N.  H. 

1783. — British  troops  evacuated  New  York. 

1844. — The  Duke  d'Aumale  married  a  princess  at  Naples. 


BEAVERS. 

The  beavers  inhabiting"  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  are  said 
to  be  essentially  tlie  same  as  those  which  establish  their  republican 
dwellings  along  the  coui-se  of  our  North  American  streams.  In 
an  article  which  appears  in  the  North  British  Review,  it  is  stated 
that  these  interesting  animals  still  exist  in  certain  sections  of 
Sweden  and  Norway.  The  number  of  the  tribe  has  diminished 
so  much  hitterly,  that  its  members  are  rigorously  protected  by  law, 
for  3  considerable  tcnn  of  years.  The  great  requirements  of  the 
beaver  are  a  thinly  peopled  country,  with  abundance  of  wood  and 
water.  In  the  American  and  arctic  regions  their  northern  exten- 
sion seems  to  be  resti-iitcd  solely  by  tlio  deficiency  of  wood,  and  they 
are  kno\^^l  to  have  occurred  as  far  south  as  the  parallel  of  30  de- 
grees, or  almost  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  flesh  of  the  animal 
is  greatly  prized  by  hujiters  and  voyageui"s,  especially  when  rojist-" 
ed  in  the  skin  after  the  hair  is  singed  oft".  This  of  oonrse  is  an 
expensive  luxury,  and  is  frowned  at  by  the  fur  traders.  The  de- 
mand for  beaver  skins  lias  decreased  within  a  few  years,  owing  to 
the  different  materials  now  used  in  the  manufat-turc  of  hats.  In 
1828,26,927  beaver  skins  were  imported  from  Quclwc  to  England. 
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SUiK-WORMS. 

The  insect  represent- 
ed below  is  the  Bom- 
byx  Paphia,  a  species 
of  silk-worm,  and  we 
have  depicted  it  is  a 
wild  state,  as  it  ap- 
pears attached  to  the 
forest-trees  of  Bengal. 
A  French  naturalist 
has  proposed  to  intro- 
duce it  into  Europe  as 
a  substitute  for  tlie 
silk-worms  now  em- 
ployed, on  account  of 
a  great  mortality 
omonc  the  latter.  The 
Bombyx  Paphia  lives 
in  a  wild  state  on  the 
forcst-trccs  of  Eastern 
Asia.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present 
century,  William  Hos- 
bourg,  who  had  ob- 
served it  in  Bengal, 
where  it  is  called  the 
tussah,  and  also  gouty- 
poka,  proposed  to  work 
it  and  introduce  it  in- 
to the  southern  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Thir- 
ty years  afterwards, 
M.  Lamarre  Piquot, 
to  whom  the  unpro- 
ductive projects  of  the 
English  traveller  were 
entirely  unknown,  was 
exploring  the  forests 
of  Bengal.  He  had 
occasion  in  his  turn  to 
observe  the  same  Bom- 
byx, and  he  did  more 
than  plan,  ho  carried 
into  execution  the  in- 
troduction of  the  use- 
ful insect  into  France, 
tunatcly,   the    voyages 


Unfor- 

^ ^    ..._       _     ^         It    this 

epoch,  when  India  was  reached 
only  by  doubling  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  were  very  long. 
This  tirao  he  had  to  struggle 
against  many  tribulations  in  a 
campaign  which  consumed  elev- 
en months  on  the  water.  The 
traveller  had  the  affliction  to  see 
the  number  of  living  cocoons  he 
brought  reduced  to  eighty-three, 
and  on  landing  at  Bordeaux,  in 
1829,  he  had  but  sixteen  left. 
Of  these  sixteen  cocoons,  his  last 
hope,  thirteen  nynipha;  perished 
from  the  jarring  of  the  mail- 
coach  from  Bordeaux  to  Paris, 
notwithstanding  the  most  minute 
attention  paid  to  their  packing. 
The  three  last  live  cocoons,  pre- 
cious wTCcks  of  the  expedition, 
finally,  in  March,  1830,  reached 
the  glasses  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  The  hatthing 
took  place,  but  produced  only 
three  female  butterflies.  It  would 
have  been  a  great  stroke  of  luck 
to  obtain  a  male,  for  the  males 
are  born  only  in  tlie  proportion 
of  twenty  per  cent.  To  crovvn 
the  misfortune,  besides  the  spe- 
cies being  incompletely  repre- 
sented, and  without  chance  of 
reproduction,  the  interesting  in- 
sect, as  it  is  described  in  a  letter 
of  M.  Montl>cl,  the  minister, 
made  its  entry  into  France  under 
the  most  unfavorable  circum- 
stances. All  minds  were  busy 
with  the  political  struggle  which 
increased  in  warmth  from  day  to 
day,  and  ended  in  the  Revolution 
of  July.  What  Bombyx,  even 
one  spinning  pure  gold,  could 
have  attracted  to  itself  the  slight- 
est degree  of  public  attention  at 
such  a  crisis  !  A  report  of  the 
Academician  I'Atreille  passed 
without  notice.  This  report  re- 
cognized the  superior  quality  of 
the  silk  presented,  without  giv- 
ing positive  conclusions  as  to 
the  opportunity  of  introducing 
this  Bombyx.  Things  remained 
in  this  condition.  The  active  M. 
Lamarre  Piquot  had  no  time  to 
devote  in  the  ministerial  bureaux 
to  the  gloritication  of  his  adopted 
child,  his  precious,  neglected  in- 
sect ;  he  set  forth  on  other  expe- 
ditions. The  twenty  years  which 
elapsed  since  then  have  seen  the 
reputation  of  this  wild  silk-worm 
of  Bengal  establish  itself  in 
England,  increase  and  penetrate 
Franco.  lu  an  English  book  pub- 
lished fifteen  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Ure,  on  the  weaving  of  silk,  we 
read:  "At  Manchester  a  great 
quantity  of  the  silk  which  comes 
from  Bengal  is  sent  to  the  loom 
without  being  doubled."  Kime 
then,  in  an  infinity  of  Englisli 
/abries,  this  wild  silk-worm  of 
Bengal  has  a  special  use ;  it  is 
reserved  to  form  tho  chain  on 
account  of  its  extraonliiiary 
strength.  The  French  mimufnc- 
turers  of  the  Gard  and  Klione  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  it  and 
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import  it  from  Lon- 
don, where  a  high 
price  is  fixed  on  it. 
Lately,  M.  Lamarre 
Piquot  who,  twenty 
years  ago,  was  the  first 
to  point  out  to  manu- 
facturing people  the 
excellent  qualities  of 
the  Bombyx  Paphia, 
is  again  speaking  on 
this  important  subject. 
According  to  his  idea, 
the  insect  might  he 
brought  from  Bengal 
with  more  facility  and 
success  than  in  1830, 
in  consequence  of  the 
regular  communica- 
tions with  India  l)y  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,' and 
the  rapid  and  certain 
moTcment  of  the 
steamships.  The  voy- 
age from  Bombay  "ia 
made  in  less  than  five 
weeks.  It  might  be 
introduced  into  the 
French  possessions  in 
Africa,  the  colonies  in 
the  Antilles,  and  even 
certain  departments  in 
the  south  of  Franco. 
It  could  be  raised  with- 
out any  expense  or 
care.  It  could  be  done 
naturally  on  certain 
forest  and  cultivated 
trees.  The  jujube,  for 
instance,  a  shrub  com- 
mon in  Algeria,  would 
do  finely  for  a  specula- 
'  tionof  this  kind.  Tho 

gathering  of  the  co- 
coons would  take  place 
in  winter,  as  in  India.  It  would 
be  enough  to  leave  a  few  for 
re-production  in  the  following 
spring.  In  this  way,  thirty  mil- 
lions of  francs,  now  annually 
lost  by  the  silk-worm  disease, 
would  be  more  than  covered  by 
the  additional  products  furnished 
by  the  silk-worm,  which  lives  in 
the  air  in  perfect  freedom,  follow- 
ing its  instincts,  and  is  perfectly 
free  from  diseases,  perhaps  be- 
cause physicinns  have  not  yot 
thought  of  looking  after  its 
health.  The  French  wonld  cease 
sending  large  sums  to  England 
for  a  remarkably  solid  thread, 
every  day  more  valued,  and 
which  they  might  have  in  abnn- 
dance,  and  consequently  at  a  low 
price.  It  is  only  to  be  n-gretied 
that  they  have  lost  twenty  good 
years  by  not  profiting,  in  1830, 
by  the  good  advice  of  the  saga- 
rions  traveller.  In  support  of 
the  views  of  M.  Lamarre  Pic- 
quot,  we  remember  tliat,  for  sev- 
eral centuries,  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization  made  good  use  of  a 
chenille  worm  living  in  a  wild 
state,  and  not  shut  np  in  iho 
habitations  of  man.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  little  Greek  island 
of  Coos  (now  Zea),  situated  op- 
posite Athens,  were  industrious 
enongh  to  turn  to  account  tho 
silk  of  worms  living  on  the  cy- 
press, ash,  oak,  etc.  A  woman 
named  Pamphyiia,  was  the  first 
to  succeed  in  forming  a  gauze  of 
extreme  lighiness;  these  tissues 
were  much  sought  after.  To 
erect  workshops  of  free  silk- 
worms designed  to  furnish  silk  of 
]>eculiar  property,  as  a  compli- 
ment to  the  establishments  of 
captive  worms  which  would  con- 
tinnc  to  furnish  silk  having  other 
properties,  is  a  work  worth  try- 
ing. The  engraving  accompa- 
nying thi<!  represents  the  cocoon 
of  the  Bombyx  Paphia.  The  in- 
sect, Ixfore  enclosing  itself,  takes 
the  precaution  lo  place  a  collar, 
or  solid  ring,  around  a  branch  to 
suspend  the  dwelling  it  is  Hbout 
lo  constmct.  In  this  co<oon,  im- 
penetrable to  the  r;iin,  it  >vi]|  bo 
gently  swnng  by  the  breeze,  and 
would  have  fewer  accidents  to 
fear,  if  you  were  tempted  to 
doubt  some  of  its  qualities  as  a 
silk-weaver,  yon  could  not  deny 
that  it  possessed  all  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  architect.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Bombyx  Mori,  or 
the  common  silk-worm,  it  is  cu- 
rious that  this  seemingly  insig- 
iiifii-nnt  insect  has  now  become 
one  of  the  most  important  lo  man 
of  all  domestic  animals.  It  was 
origiimlly  a  niitiv-eof  China,  and 
llu-  neighboring  parts  of  Asia, 
and  was  there  bred  and  domesti- 
cated for  a  long  time  before  it 
was  known  in  Europe.  Now, 
the  manufacture  of  ^iIk  is  one  of 
the  most  important  sources  of 
wealth  to  many  parts  of  that 
continent.  At  first,  si!  kstulfs  were 
sold  for  their  weight  in  gold. 
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HANG  UP  A  PICTURE. 

Among  the  delightful  luxuries  of  beauty  that  contribute  to  the 
intellectual  enjoyments  ami  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  we  know 
of  nothing,  save  good  books,  that  can  exceed  fine  and  artistic 
engravings  and  paintings.  The  latter,  to  be  sure,  when  they  are 
of  sufficient  merit  to  give  them  value,  are  not  within  the  reach  of 
all ;  but  the  former  may  always  be  had  at  a  moderate  cost,  and 
can  be  hung  appropriately  on  the  humblest  walls.  The  goodly 
influence  upon  a  family  circle  of  a  few  well  chosen  and  excellent 
pictures,  placed  where  their  frequent  sight  mil  gladden  and  amuse 
the  eye,  may  not  be  lightly  estimated,  for  a  pure  moral  and  a 
cheei-ful  legend  may  be  thus  most  impressively  conveyed.  Tup- 
per  has  beautifully  said,  that  "trifles  lighter  than  straws  are 
levers  in  the  building  up  of  character."  How  many  a  child  has 
reeeived  an  impression  from  the  pictures  upon  the  walls  of  Ins 
home  that  has  influenced  the  whole  tenor  of  his  after  life.  The 
finest  and  purest  ideas  arc  shy  of  tha  close  bondage  of  words, 
while  a  good  picture  or  painting  is  the  flowering  of  thought.  We 
say  to  our  readers,  then,  hang  up  at  least  one  good  picture  in 
your  room. 

A  WONDERFUL  EoG. — The  editor  of  the  Springfield  Republi- 
can has  received  from  a  polite  friend  a  remarkable  egg,  weighing 
less  than  one  tenth  of  an  ounce.  It  is  a  perfectly  formed  little 
egg,  of  very  aristocratic  appearance ;  and  wo  doubt  not,  that  the 
hen  which  laid  it,  with  all  the  natural  vanity  which  grumbling  old 
bachelors  attribute  exclusively  to  the  female  sex,  must  have 
clapped  her  wings,  and  cackled  over  her  diminutive  progeny  in  an 
exceedingly  eggnatistical  manner. 


Bhock's  Mon'Umext. — "Workmen  arc  busily  engaged  rebuild- 
ing Brock's  monument,  on  Queenstown  Heights.  It  is  placed  a 
short  distance  from  the  former  site,  nearer  the  brow  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  in  a  more  conspicuous  position. 


The  Lecture  Season. — ^Lectures  have  now  become  th'  uni- 
versal mode  of  evening  entertainments  throu;_'hout  New  England 
towns  and  villages.    Each  has  its  lyccnm  for  mutual  mental  culture. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Another  Polar  expedition  leaves  England  next  spring  to 
biing  home  the  remains  of  Sir  John  Ei-ankliu's  party. 

. . .    The  cholera  is  abating  in  London.     The  deaths  during  a 
recent  week  were  only  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Envious  people  are  doubly  miseraltle,  in  being  afflicted 

with  others'  prosperity  and  their  own  adversity. 

. . .   W.  H.  Egbert,  a  law  student  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  has  re- 
cently been  an'estcd  for  forgery. 

Some  of  our  southem  and  western  cities  are  laboring  un- 
der great  commercial  embarrassments  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  contemplated  to  tunnel  the  Ohio  river  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  Jeffersonville,  la.,  at  a  cost  of  Si  ,200,000. 

....    Or.  Scott's  Presbvterian  church    in  New  Orleans,  was  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire.     It  is  attributed  to  incendiarism. 

The  noblest  remedy  for  injuries,  is  oblivion.      Light  inju- 
ries are  made  lighter  by  not  regarding  them. 

....   The  number  of  mlpriis  in  jail  in   England  now  exceeds 
twenty  thousand.     Crime  is  rife  in  the  large  cities. 

...   It  is   estimated  that  there  are   three   hundred  millions 
pounds  of  paper  annually  used  in  the  United  States. 

...   The  churches  of  Boston  expend  S15,000  annjially  upon 
our  poor,  besides  what  is  done  by  various  benevolent  societies. 

Dr.  Kane  and  his  comrades  are  the  only  adventurers  now 
remaining  in  the  polar  regions. 

. . .   Washington  Irving,  Bayard  Taylor,  Herman  Melville  and 
Miss  Warner  have  new  works  in  press,  soon  to  appear. 

....   The  Free  Will  Baptists  in  Maine  number  nearly  thirteen 
thousand  communicants. 

Steamer  Yankee  Blade  was  lately  lost  going  from  San 
Francisco  to  Panama,  with  fifteen  lives. 

There  are  in  New  York  city  246  public  schools,  with  1094 

eachers,  whose  salaries  amount  to  over  S300,000. 

....   Interest  speaks  all  manner  of  languages,  and  acts  all  sorts 
of  parts.     Virtues  are  lost  in  interest,  as  rivers  in  the  sea. 


BUNKER  HILL  MONUMENT. 

Strangers  visiting  Boston  rarely  fail  to  devote  a  portion  of  their 
time  to  ascending  the  monument  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  enjoying 
the  unriv-alled  view  to  be  had  from  its  summit.  Yet  how  many 
of  the  citizens  uf  Boston,  who  live  within  long  rifle-shot  of  the 
place,  have  never  even  entered  the  doors  of  this  granite  monu- 
ment. Wc  acknowledge  to  have  belonged  to  this  class  until  a  few 
days  since,  when  a  spare  hour  was  devoted  to  a  visit. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recall  the  date  of  the  gallant  struggle 
which  the  monument  commemorates.  June  17,  1775  was  at  once 
a  fearful  and  a  glorious  day  for  America.  The  redoubts  and  en- 
trenchments which  were  thrown  up  on  that  occasion  to  protect  the 
heroes  of  the  day,  arc  now  quite  level  witli  the  rest  of  the  ground, 
though  still  traces  are  discernible  of  the  lines  thrown  up  by  the 
Americans.  It  will  be  rcinemlicrcd  that  Lafayette  laid  the  corner 
stone  of  this  noble  shaft  on  the  I7th  of  June,  1825 — tifty  years 
after  the  battle. 

The  distance  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  this  monument  is 
two  hundred  twenty-one  feet,  the  sunmiit  being  reached  by  two 
hundred  ninety-five  steps — a  tedious  ascent,  but  the  view  from  the 
top  will  richly  repay  the  trouble  and  fatigue.  To  the  eastward, 
the  first  object  of  interest  that  strikes  the  eye  is  the  fine  govern- 
ment works  and  enclosure  known  ai>  the  navy  yard,  in  Charlestown, 
with  its  immense  rope-walk  (the  longest  and  most  perfect  in  the 
world),  its  towering  ship-house,  timber-sheds,  machine  shops,  bat- 
tery of  guns,  and  the  like. 

Overlooking  the  yard,  the  eye  in  its  course  seaward  takes  in 
East  Boston,  Governor's  Island,  Port  Independence,  Thompson's 
Island,  and  the  Farm  School  buildings,  George's  Island,  with  its 
fortifications,  and  Long  Island,  with  its  light-house  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  point  of  headland,  and  the  outer  light-house,  on  the 
Browstcrs,  as  the  rocky  islands  arc  called,  upon  one  of  which  it  is 
built.  Jn  short,  a  complete  and  most  comprehensive  view  of  Bos- 
ton harbor,  with  its  hundred  isles,  is  obtained  from  this  side. 

Looking  to  the  west  we  are  apt  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  re- 
gard with  passing  interest  the  State  Prison,  in  Chaiiestown,  a  large 
and  splendidly  arranged  granite  structure,  enclosed  by  lofty  walls  ; 
farther  on  lie  East  Cambridge,  Cambridgeport  and  Brighton. 
Prominent  in  tlie  view  is  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  sit- 
uated in  Somerville,  and  yonder  loom  up  the  ruins  of  the  convent 
on  Mount  Benedict,  destroyed  long  ago  by  a  mob,  and  since  the 
subject  of  annual  legislative  contest  as  to  the  propriety  of  dam- 
ages being  paid  to  the  interested  parties  by  the  State.  Many 
mountains  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts  may  bo  seen  from 
this  point  of  view,  as  well  as  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Turning  to  the  southward,  we  see  the  thrifty  towns  of  Maiden, 
Chelsea,  and  the  city  of  Lynn,  and  the  peninsula  of  Nahaut.  Em- 
inent in  the  view  is  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital,  in  Chelsea, 
This  point  of  view  is  less  interesting  than  the  eastward.  To  the 
south  lies  Boston,  with  its  crowded  edifices,  churches,  steeples, 
tri-mountains — Copp's  Hill,  Beacon  Hill  and  Fort  Hill — from 
which  comes  the  old  name,  Tri-mount.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  city  has  its  present  name  in  honor  of  Rev.  John  Cotton, 
an  emigrant  from  Boston  in  England.  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  a  century  ago  one  church  accommodated  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  now  there  are  about  a  hundred. 

On  this  side  we  see  South  Boston,  Quincy,  Dorchester,  and  the 
famous  heights  occupied  by  Washington,  Milton  and  Brookline, 
all  lying  in  thrifty  populousncss,  spread  out  like  a  map  before  the 
eyC.  Of  course  from  all  sides  of  view  Charlestown  forms  the  fore- 
ground, presenting  no  very  lofty  buildings,  and  yet  a  very  regular 
and  pleasant  appearance  to  the  eye ;  and  from  the  proximity  to 
the  view  its  various  localities  become  very  prominent  and  distinct- 
ive features  of  the  prospect.  No  portion  of  the  commonwealth  is 
in  a  more  prosperous  and  thrifty  condition  generally,  than  the  city 
of  Charlestown. 

We  might  elaborate  this  d;scription,  and  attempt  to  express  iti 
part  the  enthusiasm  which  a  brief  visit  impressed  us  with,  but 
prefer  to  say  to  the  reader,  go  and  observe  for  yourself. 


Yale  College. — From  the  annual  catalogue  of  this  institu- 
tion wc  leaiTi  that  the  whole  number  of  students  now  connected 
with  it  is  605.  This  number  includes  24  in  the  theological  de- 
partment, 25  in  the  medical,  46  in  the  philosophical,  and  60  in 
that  of  the  arts.  In  the  academical  department  there  are  91  sen- 
iors, 99  juiiiors,  123  sophomores  and  137  freshmen.  The  num- 
ber of  the  faculty  and  in-;tructoi"s  is  thirty-seven.  The  various 
lilirari-s  comprise  02,090  books,  of  which  30.000  are  in  the  col- 
lege library,  50U0  in  tlio=ie  of  the  professional  schools,  and  27,000 
in  those  of  tlie  literary  societies. 


Evening  Gazette. — Our  neighbor  of  tlie  Gazette  makes  a 
most  excellent  and  readable  journal.  Containing,  as  it  does,  the 
very  latest  telegraphic  news  up  to  midnijilit,  Saturday,  the  Ga- 
zette fills  an  important  interum  in  newspaper  issues  by  serving  its 
subscribers  early  Sunday  morning. 


Ballou's  History  of  Cuba. — This  book  has  passed  to  its 
third  edition,  making  ten  thousand  copies.  Those  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  "  Queen  of  the  Antilles,"  will  find  much  to  gratify 
them  in  the  work. 


Both  Papers. — In  renewing  subscriptions  upon  the  Flag  oi 
Pictorial,  let  our  readers  remember  that  by  enclosingyour  (/u/Zu/. 
they  obtain  both  papers  for  one  year. 


EDITORIAL  DUTIES. 

We  shall  not  labor  lightly  nor  thoughtlessly  for  the  pleasure  of 
om-  readers  in  these  columns  ;  our  cff'orts  shall  be  unceasing,  and 
our  reward  in  causing  them  to  regard  the  paper  with  real  interest 
and  to  look  for  the  cheerful  wit  and  graphic  tales  which  it  will 
contain,  with  renewed  delight,  and  to  lead  them  to  turn  to  these, 
our  chit-chat  columns,  with  a  thought  of  ourselves.  These  are 
the  actuating  motives  of  our  labor,  and  thus  affected  we  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  send  you  a  weekly  budget  of  welcome  melange.  We 
remember  even  in  boyhood  to  have  lov.d  our  weekly  paper  like 
an  old  friend,  and  to  have  read  its  editorials  as  one  sits  down  to 
listen  and  to  talk.  If  it  were  not  for  this  spirit  of  sympathy,  and 
this  response  from  tlie  feelings  of  his  readers,  that  an  editor  hopes 
for,  his  task  would  be  but  a  thankless  one  indeed. 


Testimonial. — We  were  shown  a  few  days  since  a  chasto  and 
elegant  walking-cano  which  was  presented  to  Alexander  H.  Rice, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Common  Council  of  this  city,  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  city  of  brotherly  love,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
of  the  Boston  Common  Council  to  that  city.  The  cane  is  made 
from  one  of  the  oak  timbei"s  taken  from  Independence  Hall,  Phil- 
adelphia, a  building  sAcred  to  every  American  heart. 


Musical. — We  are  sorry  to  learn  that,  pecuniarily  speaking, 
the  visit  of  Madame  Grisi  and  Signor  M:mo  to  this  country  will 
prove  a  failure.     Mr,  Hackett  and  his  backers  are  the  losers. 


Park  BENJAiiiN,  Esq. — This  ripe  scholar  and  polished  gf  ii- 
tleman  is  now  lecturing  in  this  vicinity,  both  in  prose  and  In 
verse,  with  distinguished  success.     His  address  is  Guilford,  Ci. 


Sebastopol. — At  the  latest  accounts  Sebastopol  remained  an- 
taken,  notwithstanding  the  most  powerful  efforts  against  it. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev,  Dr.  Oaldicott,  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Brown  to  Misi  Sarah  E. 
Bowers. 

By  Utv.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  James  Herman  to  Miss  Charlotte  3.  Dnmhiun. 

By  Ker.  Dr.  Soutbgatc,  Mr.  Amos  H.  Brmmird  to  Miss  Elizabeth  OorraQ,  of 
Toronto.  L.  C. 

Bv  'lev.  Hr.  Smithctt,  Mr.  John  Irring  to  Miad  Mary  J.  Moody. 

Ac  ±;ast  Boston,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Ch:u'les  Loriog  to  Miss  £llza  L, 
Erskine. 

At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Elijah  R.  Of^good,  of  Colombna, 
Ohio,  to  Mi,=s  llachcl  Giddena. 

At  Newton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler.  Mr.  J.  Edwards  Porter,  of  Hadley,  to  MidS 
Electa  S.  Montague. 

At  Xewburyport.  by  Rpt.  Mr.  Smith  Mr.  Tcaac  B-  Wi^n  to  Mis.-;  Amanda 
M.  Taylor;  by  Kev.  Dr.  Diinmick,  Mr.  Lowell  11.  Hopkinson  to  Mies  Margaret 
Metcaif;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Isaac  Swan  to  Miss  Mary  Tilton. 

At  Wcstboro',  by  Rev,  Mr.  Cady,  Mr.  Samuel  Seavcr  to  Mi.«H  Mar^'E.  Adams. 

At  S.-ilem.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Jonathan  Ropes,  Jr.  to  Miss  Abby  L. 
Burding,  ofDanvers. 

At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy,  Mr.  John  Hague  to  Miss  Eliza  Barton. 

.\t  Amcsbury,  by  Rev.  Mr,  Laselle.  Mr,  Otis  B.  Home,  of  Nashua,  N.H.,  to 
Slisfl  Mary  E,  Wcllman,  of  Newbury  port. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city.  Widow  Elizabeth  A.  Chase,  75,  formerly  of  Newburyport ;  Miss 
Isabella  Marion  Handyside.  of  Montreal,  18;  Mrs.  Ellen  O'Brien,  42:  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  M.  wife  of  Mr.  BcDJamin  Rand,  19;  Mr.  Dennis  Desmond,  67j  Mr. 
John  Reed,  3S. 

At  Charlestown,  Mr.  George  Melcher.  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  65;  Mrs.  Alke 
McElroy,  56. 

At  Chelsea,  Miss  Isabella  Comey,  22. 

At  We.it  Cambridgp.  Mr.  Joseph  Tatcs,  45. 

At  Newton,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Crehorc,  89. 

At  Lvnn   Mrs.  Jane  C,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Calvin  Damon,  81. 

At  Mcdford.  Mr,  Jo-^eph  Blod^et.  91. 

At  Salcra,  Mr.  Beojaniin  F.  Howard,  52;  Capt.  Nathaniel  Jackson,  54;  Mr. 
Jerome  H.  Smith.  leader  of  the  Salem  Brass  Band,  26. 

At  DanTcrs,  Mrs.  Betsey  P..  wife  of  ^Ir.  Moses  Preston,  65. 

At  Newburyport,  Mr.  Pardon  Brockway.  95. 

At  Lcomi raster.  Miss  Electa,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Francia  Gardner,  81. 

At  Pittsfield,  Mrs.  Diana  Wcrden.  90. 

At  Plymouth,  Mrs.  Betsey  Dunham,  58. 

At  Worcester,  Mi.=s  Pamelia  L.  AVashbum,  23. 

At  Dayton  (formerly  Hollis),  Me.,  Mrs.  Lydia  Locke,  103. 

At  Albion,  Me.,  Mr.  Samuel  Moore,  106. 
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.IfG-SOOM    COMPilVION. 


-4  Record  of  the  hcnulifid  ami  useful  i 


An. 


The  object  of  tbr;  paper  is  to  present.  In  the  most  elepmt  .-ind  avaiUible 
fonu,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  noUible  events  of  the  day.  Its  columni 
are  devoted  to  origiual  tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST     AMERICAN     AUTHOHS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  fon^ign  news;   tho  whole  well  spiced  with 
wit  and  humor.     Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFUU.y     ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of  notVjle  objects, 
current  events  iu  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  m.TnTiers,aItogi'ther 
making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  design,  iu  this  country.  It.-^  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  ol'all  buildings  of 
note  in  the  e;L':tcru  or  western  heniL<plieic.  of  .nil  the  princiii-il  .sliip^tand 
steamers  of  the  navy  and  nienhant  .»^;rvirc,  with  tine  .and  ;tccoi'ate  portniita 
of  every  noted  cluimcler  in  the  world,  both  ni.ilo  and  female  i^UeU  Iks  of 
'ii-autift:!  si-ciUTV,  tciken  from  life,  will  also  be  given,  with  nunicro)i.<;cpeciuicn9 
'.-(i:n  t  je  aiiiiiial  kingdom,  tne  birdrf  of  the  air,  and  the  lish  o  r  tin*  m-.i.  1 1  is 
printed  on  line  white  p:i;>er,  with  new  .nnd  licautiful  t_\iie,  prct>L-iitiiig  in  ita 
ei'hanic;.!  execution  an  etegimt  f|-ecii»icn  of  art.  The  size  of  t!ie  papiT  is 
nrtc-en  hundred  and  sixty-foursr|n:iiciii.-lu-,*,pivii>!;a  greataniountorr«?;Mling 

matter  ai.d  iUiistnitions — a  inai ilh  weekly  p..pt-r  nf-sixtec-n  octavo  pages. 

:C.nru  I  ix  months  will  make  a  volume  of  410  pages,  with  about  one  Lhouisand 
-plendiJ  eL.sra\-ing3, 

T::r.M:S:-INVArBIABLY    IN    ADVANCE. 

I  subscriber,  one  year, 53  00 

4  subscribers,    "       '■       ' 10  tO 

iO  •'  -    .  "      -.0  00 

,'j,  One  copy  of  Til"  Flai;  of  ouit  L'.mox,  an.',  one  ropy  ofOijuso.N'a  I'lCTO- 
rtiAL,  when  token  tt>getUer  by  one  person,  one  year,  for  S4  00. 

IHT*  ^o  trsivcRing  agents  are  ever  employed  for  this  paper. 

r:7^  Tlie  PirroKiiL  Dkawisg-Room  Compamon  may  he  obtained  at  any  of 
the  peiindical  depots  throughout  the  country,  audof  uvwauieu,at  six  cents  ^t 
single  'lip.. . 

I'ublislied  every  SATOilDAt,  by 

M.  M.   BAT.LOU, 

COE^'ER  OP  TaEMO.VT  AXD   BfiOUKlELD  StUtETe,   BoSTOH. 

;riIOI^ESALE    AGENTS. 

S   FRKXCir.  1   1  N.issau  St.,  Neiv  York. 

A    Wl.NClI,  IIG  Chestnut  !^tn-.-t,  rhiladelphia. 

HHNKV  TAYLOi;,  iu  llaltin.oro  >^t.  Riitiinure, 

A.  C   r.AIJhl.V,  n.nier  of4tIi  and  Si  can.oiv  Streets,  Cincinnati. 

J    A    Rl)Y-^.-13  \\'i«.dw:int  Aveuue,"l>.tn-it. 

K   K-  »  (.MHH\'AItli,  comer  4th  and  OhfsnutStix'cto.  St.  Ix)uiJi 

Tliu:HAS  LUNN,  -Id  Exi-haugi*  Place.  New  Orlcau.s. 
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[Written  for  Glcason's  Pictorial.] 
AUTUMN'S  CROWN. 


.   B£E7E6. 


Tho  loaTts  of  bright  yellow,  the  gay  leaves  of  red, 
Compose  a  rich  crown  around  autumn's  sage  head — 
The  gold  and  Tcnnilion  commingled  so  fine, 
Make  a  far  richer  cronn  than  tho  pearb  from  tho  mine. 

£ach  breeze  that  now  passes  moves  gently  the  epray, 
And  keeps  them  all  dancing  like  foirica  at  play; 
To  the  sigh  of  tho  zephyr — the  birds  in  the  tree, 
They  more  round  their  circle  and  dance  with  sad  gloe. 

Tho  crown  of  sage  autumn  is  brighter  than  May, 
Though  it  boasts  no  fair  blossoma,  it  boasts  that  as  gay- 
Trees  robed  in  deep  yellow  bespangled  with  red, — 
A  crown  of  rich  beauty  as  any  that's  fled. 

TVe  talk  of  gay  summer,— Us  rOKos  and  bowers, 
Of  it.<i  wreatbs  of  fuii-  beauty  bedecked  with  gay  flowers- 
It's  true  this  is  gay,  but  still  beauty's  not  Bed, 
While  autumn  remains  mth  its  forests  of  red. 

: «    ■^•m-    » . 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

ELDORADO. 

No.  XL 


BT     THOMAS     BULFINCH. 


VALLKT  OP  THE  AMAZON. 

Is"  the  month  of  August,  1850,  Lieut.  Hemdon,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  being  on  board  the  frigate  Vandalia,  then  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso,  received  information  that  he 
was  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  explore  the  valley 
of  the  Amazon.  On  the  4th  of  April,  being  then  at  Lima,  he 
received  his  ordei-s,  and  on  the  21st  of  May  commenced  his  land 
joomey  to  the  highest  point  on  tlie  Amazon  navigable  for  boats, 
which  is  about  three  hundred  miles  from  its  source,  in  which  dis- 
tance there  are  twenty-seven  rapids,  the  last  of  which  is  called  tnc 
Pongo  {or  falls)  dc  Manserichc.  Over  these  the  water  rushes  with 
frightful  rapidity,  but  they  are  passed  with  great  peril  and  difficulty 
by  means  of  rafts.  From  the  Pongo  de  Manserichc  Lieut.  Hem- 
don states  that  an  unbroken  channel  of  eighteen  feet  in  depth  may 
be  found  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles. 

Tho  party  consisted  of  Lieut  Hemdon,  commander,  passed 
midshipman  Gibbon,  a  young  master's  mate  named  Richards,  and 
a  young  Peruvian,  who  had  made  the  voyage  down  the  Amazon 
a  few  years  before,  Don  Manuel  Ijurra,  who  was  employed  as 
interpreter  to  the  Indians,  and  Mauricio,  an  Lidian  servant. 
They  were  mounted  on  mules,  and  their  baggage  of  all  kinds, 
including  looking-glasses,  beads  and  other  trinkets  for  tlie  Indians, 
and  some  supplies  of  provisions,  were  carried  also  on  muleback, 
under  the  charge  of  an  arriei-o,  or  muleteer,  who  was  an  Indian. 
The  party  wore  furnished  with  n  tent,  which  often  came  in  use  for 
nightly  shelter,  as  the  roadside  inns  furnished  none ;  and  the 
haciendas,  or  farm-houses,  which  they  sometimes  availed  them- 
selves of,  afforded  but  poor  accommodation.  The  following  pic- 
ture of  the  lieutenant's  first  night's  lodgings,  not  more  than  ten 
miles  from  Lima,  is  a  specimen  :  "  The  house  was  built  of  adobe, 
or  sun-dried  bricks,  and  roofed  with  tiles.  It  had  but  one  room, 
which  was  the  general  receptacle  for  all  comers.  A  mud  projec- 
tion of  two  feet  high  and  three  wide,  stood  out  from  tho  walls  of 
the  room  all  around,  and  served  as  a  permanent  bedplace  for 
numbers.  Others  laid  their  blankets  and  cloaks,  and  stretched 
themselves  on  the  floor ;  so  that  with  whites,  Indians,  negroes, 
trunks,  packages,  house  furniture,  game  cocks  and  guinea  pigs, 
wc  had  quite  a  caravansera  appearance." 

The  lieutenant  found  the  general  answer  to  his  inquiiy  for  pro- 
visions for  his  party,  and  of  fodder  for  their  animals,  was  "no 
hay"  (there  is  none).  Tlie  refusal  of  the  people  to  sell  supplies 
of  these  indispensable  articles  was  a  source  of  continued  incon- 
venience. It  arose  probably  from  their  fear  to  have  it  known  that 
they  had  possessions,  lest  the  hand  of  authority  should  be  laid 
upon  them,  and  their  property  taken  without  payment.  The  cul- 
tivators, it  must  be  remembered,  are  native  Indians,  and  they  are 
under  the  absolute  control  of  their  Spanish  masters,  and  have  no 
recognized  rights,  protected  by  law.  While  this  state  of  things 
continues,  civilization  is  effectually  debarred  progress. 

Tlie  usual  day's  travel  was  twelve  to  fifteen  miles.  The  route 
ascended  rapidly,  and  the  river  Rimac,  along  whose  banks  their 
road  lay,  was  i-educed  to  a  mountain  torrent  raging  in  foam  over 
the  fragments  of  the  rocky  cliffs  which  overhung  its  bed.  The  road 
occasionnlly  widened  out  and  gave  room  for  a  little  cultivation. 

May  27.  They  had  now  reached  a  height  of  10,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Here,  the  traveller  feels  that  he  is  lifted 
above  the  impurities  of  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmospliere,  and 
is  breathing  air  free  from  taint.  The  stars  sparkled  with  intense 
brilliancy.  The  temperature  at  niglit  wtu  getting  cool,  and  the 
travellers  found  tlicy  reciuired  all  their  blankets.  But  by  daythe 
heat  was  oppressive  until  tempered  by  the  sea  breeze,  which  set  in 
about  11  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
,  The  productions  of  tlie  country  are  Indian  com,  alfalfa,  a  spe- 
cies of  luccm,  and  potatoes.  The  potato,  in  this  its  native  coun- 
try, is  small  but  very  fine.  They  saw  here,  for  the  first  time,  a 
vegetable  of  the  potato  kind  called  ora.  Boiled  or  roasted,  it  is 
very  agreeable  to  the  taste,  in  flavor  resembling  green  corn.  Who 
knows  but  this  may  scrs'e  as  a  successor  of  the  true  potato,  if  that 
is  destined,  as  some  think,  to  die  out? 

Here  they  entered  upon  the  mining  region.  "  The  earth  here 
shows  her  giant  skeleton  bare ;  mountains,  rather  than  roeks,  rear 
their  gray  heads  to  the  skies,  and  proximity  made  the  scene  more 
stiiking  and  sublime."    Lieut.  Herndon  had  brought  letters  to 


the  superintendent  of  the  mines,  who  received  the  travellers  kindly 
and  hospitably.  This  establishment  is  managed  by  a  superintend- 
ent and  three  assistants,  ond  about  forty  working  hands.  Tho 
laborers  are  Indians — strong,  hardy  looking  fellows,  though  low 
in  stature  and  stupid  in  expression.  The  manner  of  getting  the 
silver  from  the  ore  is  this.  The  ore  is  broken  into  pieces  of  the 
size  of  an  English  walnut,  and  then  ground  to  a  fine  powder. 
The  ground  ore  is  then  mixed  with  salt,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds 
of  salt  to  every  six  hundred  of  ore,  and  taken  to  the  ovens  to  be 
toasted.  After  being  toasted,  the  ore  is  laid  in  piles  of  about  six 
hundred  pounds  upon  the  stone  floor.  The  piles  are  then  moist- 
ened with  water,  and  quicksilver  is  sprinkled  on  them  through  a 
woollen  cloth.  The  mass  is  well  mixed  by  treading  with  the  feet, 
and  working  with  hoes.  A  little  calcined  iron  pyrites,  called  mag- 
istral, is  also  added.  The  pile  is  often  examined  to  see  if  the 
amalgamation  is  going  on  well.  It  is  left  to  stand  for  eight  or 
nine  days  until  the  amalgamation  is  complete,  then  carried  to  an 
elevated  platform,  and  thro^^'n  into  a  well  or  cavity ;  a  stream  of 
water 'is  turned  on,  and  four  or  five  men  trample  and  wash  it  with 
their  feet.  Tho  amalgam  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  the  mud  and 
water  are  let  off,  by  an  aperture  in  the  lower  part  of  the  well. 
The  amalgam  is  then  put  into  conical  bags  of  coarse  linen,  which 
are  hung  up,  and  the  weight  of  the  mass  presses  out  a  quantity  of 
quicksilver,  which  oozes  through  the  linen,  and  is  caught  in  ves- 
sels below.  The  mass,  now  dry  and  somewhat  harder  than  putty, 
is  carried  to  the  ovens,  where  the  remainder  of  the  quicksilver  is 
driven  off  by  heat,  and  the  residue  is  plata  pina,  or  pure  silver. 
The  proportion  of  pure  silver  in  the  amalgam  is  about  22  per  cent. 
This  is  an  unusually  rich  mine. 

Returning  from  the  mine  the  party  met  a  drove  of  llamas  on 
their  way  from  the  hacienda.  This  is  quite  an  imposing  sight, 
especially  when  tlie  drove  is  encountered  suddenly  at  a  turn  of  the 
road.  The  leader,  which  is  always  selected  on  account  of  his 
superior  height,  has  his  head  decorated  with  tufts  of  woollen 
fringe,  hung  with  little  bells ;  and  his  great  height  (often  six  feet), 
gallant  and  gracefid  carriage,  pointed  ear,  restless  eye  and  quivei- 
ing  lip,  as  he  faces  you  for  a  moment,  make  him  as  striking  an 
object  as  one  can  well  conceive.  Upon  pressing  on  him,  he 
bounds  aside  either  up  or  down  the  cliff,  and  is  followed  by  the 
herd,  scrambling  over  places  that  would  be  impassable  for  tho 
mule  or  the  ass.  The  llama  travels  not  more  than  nine  or  ten 
miles  a  day,  his  load  being  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 
Ho  will  not  cany  more,  and  will  be  beaten  to  death  rather  than 
move  when  he  is  overloaded  or  tired.  The  males  only  are  worked ; 
they  appear  gentle  and  docile,  but  when  iiritated  have  a  very  sav- 
age look,  and  spit  at  the  object  of  their  resentment.  The  guanaco, 
or,  alpaca,  is  another  species  of  this  animal,  and  the  vicunia  a 
third.  The  guanaco  is  as  large  as  the  llama,  and  bears  a  fleece  of 
long  and  coarse  wool ;  the  vicunia  is  much  smaller,  and  its  wool 
is  short  and  fine.  So  valuable  is  it,  that  it  brings  at  the  port  of 
shipment  a  dollar  a  pound.  Our  travellers  saw  no  guanacos,  but 
now  and  then  in  crossing  the  mountains  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
wild  and  shy  vicunia.  They  go  in  herds  of  ten  or  fifteen  females, 
accompanied  by  one  male,  who  is  ever  on  the  alert.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  danger,  he  gives  waraing  by  a  shrill  whistle,  and  his 
charge  make  off  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

On  the  31st  of  May  the  thermometer  stood  at  36"  at  5  A.M. 
This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  in  the  ton-id  zone,  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Congo,  in  Africa,  and  Sumatra,  in  Asia ;  yet  how 
dift'erent  the  climate  !  This  is  owing  to  the  elevation,  which  at 
this  water  shed  of  the  continent,  which  separates  the  rivers  of  the 
Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Pacific,  was  about  16,000  feet  above 
tlie  level  of  the  sea.  The  peaks  of  the  Cordillera  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  hilly  country  at  home,  on  a  winter's  day,  while 
the  lower  ranges  were  dressed  in  bright  green,  with  placid  little 
lakes  interspersed,  giving  an  air  of  quiet  beauty  to  the  scene. 

The  travellers  next  arrived  at  Morococha,  where  they  found 
copper-mining  to  bo  the  prevailing  occupation.  The  copper  ore 
is  calcined  in  the  open  air,  in  piles  consisting  of  ore  and  coal 
which  bmii  for  a  month.  The  ore  thus  calcined  is  taken  to  the 
ovens,  and  sufficient  heat  is  employed  to  melt  the  copper,  which 
runs  off  into  moulds  below.  The  copper  in  this  state  is  impure, 
containing  50  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter,  and  is  worth  fifteen 
cents  the  pound  in  England,  where  it  is  refined.  There  is  a  mine 
of  fine  coal  near  the  hacienda,  which  yields  an  abundant  supply. 

The  ti'avellcrs  passed  other  mining  districts,  rich  in  silver  and 
copper.  A  large  portion  of  the  silver  which  forms  the  circulation 
of  the  world  is  dug  from  the  range  of  mountains  which  they  were 
now  crossing  ;  and  chiefly  from  that  slope  of  them  wlilch  is  di'ained 
off  into  tho  Amazon. 

Their  descent  after  leaving  the  mining  country  was  rapid.  On 
Juno  6th,  we  find  them  at  the  head  of  n  ravine  leading  down  to 
the  valley  of  Tarma,  The  height  of  this  spot  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  was  11,270  feet.  As  they  rode  down  the  steep  descent, 
the  plants  and  flowers  that  tlicy  had  left  on  the  other  side  began 
to  re-appear.  First  the  short  grass  and  small  clover,  then  barley, 
lucern,  Indian  corn,  beans,  turnips,  shi-ubs,  bushes,  trees,  flowers, 
growing  larger  and  gayer  in  their  colors  till  the  pretty  little  city 
of  Tarma,  embosomed  among  the  hills,  and  enveloped  in  its  cov- 
ering of  willows  and  fruit  trees,  -with  its  long  lawms  of  alfalfa  (the 
gi-eenest  of  grasses)  stretching  out  in  front,  broke  upon  their 
view.  It  is  a  place  of  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  beautifully  sit- 
uated in  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which  are  clothed  nearly 
to  the  top  with  waving  fields  of  barley.  Tlic  lieutenant  gives  an 
attractive  description  of  this  mountain  city,  whose  natural  produc- 
tions extend  from  the  apples  and  peaches  of  the  temperate  zone 
to  the  oranges  and  pine-apples  of  the  tropics,  and  whose  air  is  so 
temperate  and  pure,  that  there  was  but  one  physician  to  a  district 
of  20,000  people,  and  he  was  obliged  to  depend  upon  government 
for  a  port  of  his  support. 


The  party  left  Tarma  on  the  16th  of  June,  and  resumed  their 
descent  of  the  mountains.  The  ride  was  the  wildest  they  had  yet 
had.  The  ascents  and  descents  were  nearly  precipitous,  and  the 
scene  was  rugged,  wild  and  grand  beyond  description.  At  certain 
parts  of  the  road,  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  two  beasts  to  pass 
abreast,  or  for  one  to  turn  and  retreat ;  and  the  only  remedy  when 
they  meet,  is  to  tumble  one  off  the  precipice,  or  to  drag  him  back 
by  the  tail  imtil  he  reaches  a  place  where  the  other  can  pass. 
They  met  with  a  considerable  fright  in  this  way,  one  day.  They 
were  riding  in  single  file  along  one  of  those  narrow  ascents,  where 
the  road  is  cut  out  of  the  mountain  side,  and  the  traveller  has  a 
perpendicular  wall  on  one  hand,  and  a  sheer  precipice  of  many 
hundreds  of  feet  upon  the  other.  Mr.  Gibbon  was  riding  ahead. 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  turn  a  sharp  bend  of  the  road,  the  head  of 
a  bull  peered  round  it,  on  tlie  descent.  When  tho  bull  came  in 
full  view  he  stopped,  and  tho  travellers  could  see  the  heads  of 
other  cattle  clustering  over  his  quarters,  and  hear  the  shouts  of 
the  cattle-drivers,  far  behind,  urging  on  their  herd.  The  bull,  with 
lowered  crest  and  savage,  sullen  look,  came  slowly  on,  and  actu- 
ally got  his  head  between  the  perpendicular  rock  and  the  neck  of 
Gibbon's  mule.  But  the  sagacious  beast  on  which  he  was  mounted, 
pressing  her  haunches  hard  against  the  wall,  gathered  her  feet 
close  under  her,  and  turned  as  upon  a  pivot.  This  placed  the  bull 
on  the  outside  (there  was  room  to  pass,  though  no  one  would  havo 
thought  it),  and  he  rushed  by  at  the  gallop,  followed  in  single  filo 
by  the  rest  of  the  herd.  The  lieutenant  o^vns  that  he  and  his 
friend  "  felt  frightened." 

On  the  IStli  of  June  they  anived  at  the  first  hacienda,  where 
they  saw  sugar-cane,  yucca,  pine-apples  and  plantains.  Besides 
these,  cotton  and  coffee  were  soon  after  found  in  cultivation.  The 
laborei-s  are  native  Indians,  nominally  free,  but  by  the  customs  of 
the  country,  pretty  closely  held  in  subjection  to  their  employers. 
Their  nominal  wages  are  half  a  dollar  a  day ;  but  this  is  paid  in 
articles  necessary  for  their  support,  which  ai'e  charged  to  them  at 
such  prices  as  to  keep  them  always  in  debt.  As  debtors,  the  law 
will  enforce  the  master's  claim  on  them ;  and  it  is  almost  hopeless 
for  them  to  desert,  for,  unless  they  get  some  distance  off  before 
they  are  recognized,  they  will  be  returned  as  debtors  to  their  em- 
ployers. Freedom  under  such  circumstances  is  little  better  than 
slavery ;  but  it  is  better  for  this  I'cason,  that  it  only  requires  some 
improvement  in  the  intelligence  and  habits  of  the  Iaboi"ers  to  con- 
vert it  into  a  system  of  free  labor  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  yucca  (cassava  root)  is  a  plant  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
height.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  this  plant  from  the  mandioc, 
which  is  called  "wild  yucca,"  and  this,  "sweet  yucca."  This 
may  be  eaten  raw,  but  the  other  is  poisonous  until  subjected  to 
heat  in  cooking,  and  then  is  perfectly  wholesome.  The  yucca 
answers  the  same  purpose  in  Peru,  that  the  mandioc  does  in  Bra- 
zil. It  is  the  general  substitute  forbread,  and  roasted  or  boiled,  ia 
very  pleasant  to  the  taste  ;  the  Indians  also  make  from  it  an  intoxi- 
cating drink.  Each  plant  \^'ill  give  from  twenty  to  twenty-fire 
pounds  of  tho  eatable  root,  which  grows  in  clusters  like  the  potato, 
and  some  tubers  of  which  are  as  long  and  thick  as  a  man's  arm. 


CHE.1PEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  IVORLD ! 

We  shall  publish  on  the  first  of  January,  1855,  a  new  magazine, 
entitled  "Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  Magazine;"  a  work 
which  will  contain  one  hundred  royal  octavo  pages  of  reading  mat- 
ter in  each  number — being  more  than  any  of  the  Philadelphia  S3 
magazines — and  foi-raiug  two  volumes  each  of  six  hundred  pages, 
or  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  yeaily,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Being  resolved  to  furnish  good  and  interesting  reading  for  the 
million,  and  at  a  price  wliieh  all  can  afford, 

BALLOU'S    DOLLAR    MONTHLY 

will  be  filled  with  entertaining  and  popnlar  stories,  bj  our  best 
writers,  with  sketches,  poems,  scraps  of  wit  and  humor,  and  a 
miscellaneous  compound  of  the  notable  events  of  the  times  in 
both  hemispheres,  fomiing  an  agreeable  companion  for  a  leisure 
moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as  below, 
shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year. 

Subscribe  early  and  procure  the  worli  complete. 

*^*  For  the  convenience  of  those  persons  who  may  visit  New 
York,  or  who  are  mor?  nearly  located  to  that  city,  Samuel 
Frexch,  Esq.,  at  121  Nassau  Street,  is  fully  autliorized  to  rccoivo 
and  receipt  for  subscriptions. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  PuhUsler  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremout  and  Bromficld  Streets,  Boston,  Mass. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The  largest  open  space  in  Constantinople  is  the  Hippodrome. 
It  is  at  present  tliree  hundred  yards  long  by  a  liundied  and  fifty 
wide.  In  it  formcily  stood  the  celebrated  group  of  four  horses, 
originally  from  Rome,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  cathedral 
of  °St.  Mark,  at  Venice.  It  still  retains  the  grand  obelisk  from 
Thebes,  the  broken  pyramid  of  Constantinc,  shorn  of  its  bronzed 
plates,  and  between  the  two  the  hollow  spiral  brass  column  which 
once  supported  the  golden  tripod  in  the  temple  at  Delphi.  The 
Hippodrome  continues  to  be  used  by  the  Turks  for  feats  of  activ- 
ity, both  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  '  There  are  numerous  libraries 
at  Constantinople ;  the  number  of  volumes  which  they  contain 
may  be  estimated  at  eighty  tliousand,  reckoning  both  MSS.  and 
printed  hooks.  The  literature  of  Arabia,  Persia  and  Turkey  is 
represented  in  them  ;  and  the  collection  includes  philosopliieal  and 
theological  works,  poetry,  history,  books  of  science,  and  an  im- 
mense nundier  of  those  treatises  on  conduct  and  manners  to  which 
tlie  Turks  attach  almost  as  much  importance  as  the  Chinese 
themselves.  The  printing-press  docs  its  work  at  Constantinople, 
but  as  yet  only  slowly.  The  periodical  press  has  produced  a 
sufficiently  large  numberof  journals,  printed  sometimes  in  French, 
sometimes  in  Turkish  or  Greek. — Turkish  Annals. 


GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

Br.  Barnas  Sears,  of  Massachusetts,  is  culled  to  the  Frosidoncy 

of  Columbian  College,  "Washington,  D.  C. Max  Ballin,  a 

wine  merchant  of  some  standing  in  New  York,  who  has  been  on 
trial  for  selling  champagne  with  counterfeit  labels,  was  lately  sen- 
tenced to  sixty  days  imprisonment  in  the  city  prison.  It  was  on 
his  behalf  that  the  plea  is  said  to  have  been  made,  "  Do  not  send 

a  gentleman  to  prison,"  which,  it  appears,  was  unavailing. It 

is  said  that  Gen.  Shields,  of  Illinois,  is  about  to  lead  out  a  colony 

to  colonize  the  Mosquito  coast  in  Central  America. A  Now 

York  druggist  states  that  he  has  at  least  ten  regular  customers  for 
opium  and  laudanum,  some  of  whom  consume  incredible  quanti- 
ties. They  have  reached  such  a  condition  by  habit  and  indul- 
gence, that  they  fancy  they  cannot  live  ^-itliout  the  use  cither  of 

the  gum,  or  the  preparation  in  liquid  form. Fredericksburg, 

Virginia,  has  been  lighted  with  gas,  and  a  bright  face  has  been 

put  on  everything  connected  with  the  old  town. It  is  reported 

that  lately,  Mr.  "W.  Travcr,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  while  remov- 
ing the  stone  from  an  old  well  upon  his  premises,  found  at  the 
bottom  a  box  containing  four  thousand  dollars  in  gold  and  silver 
bars,  also  a  silver  teapot  and,  kettle.     It  is  supposed  to  have  been 

placed  there  by  a  convict  now  in  Aubura  State  Prison. The 

■whipping-post  is  still  in  use  in  Covington,  Kentucky.  Lawrence 
Hunt  was  publicly  whipped  in  that  place,  lately,  for  stealing 

caps, A  submarine  wrecking  company  has  been  formed  in 

Newburvport,  with  a  capital  of  S5000.  Armor  has  been  procured, 
experienced  divers  engaged,  and  they  will  commence  operations 
this  fall.     It  is  reported  that  their  fii-st  effort  will  be  on  a  cargo  of 

railroad  iron  to  the  eastward. At  Oshkosh,  "Wisconsin,  there 

is  a  floating  pottery,  \v\th  a  lathe  turned  by  bears.  They  are  said 
to  be  contented-looking  animals,  and  do  not  seem  to  dislike  the 

occupation. Tobacco  is  produced  to  the  extent  of  4,430,000,000 

pounds  annually,  and  is  used  by  800,000,000  of  men;  opium 
among  400,000,000  of  men ;  Indian  hemp  among  250,000  of  men ; 
Betel-Nut  (or  Piuang),  among  100,000,000  of  men ;  cocoa  among 

10,000,000  of  men. In  Topsham,  Maine,  Uuely,  a  man  by  the 

name  of  Charles  Crisp  murdered  his  wife  in  a  shocking  manner, 

by  beating  her  to  death  with  a  hoe. It  is  positively  asserted 

that  Mademoiselle  Rachel  is  about  totiyher  fortune  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  she  has  accepted  a  six  months'  engagement ;  the 
sum  mentioned  is  £10,000 — just  XIOOO  less  than  tlie  amount 

secured  to  Mario  and  Madame  Grisi  for  the  same  term. The 

hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  has  been 
splendidly  fitted  up,  and  is  now  nearly  ready  for  business.     The 

carpets  are  all  new,  and  the  drapery  very  rich. In  Jackson, 

California,  a  bullet  was  recently  found  imbedded  near  the  centre 
of  a  tree  which  was  upwards  of  three  feet  in  diameter.  It  must 
have  been  fired  into  it  at  least  fifty  years  ago,  long  before  any 

whites  had  settled  there. The  Marine  Court,  New  York,  has 

decided  that  a  through  passenger  on  a  railroad  has  a  right  to  his 
seat  until  the  end  of  the  route,  even  if  he  should  leave  it  tempora- 
rily.  In  the  town  of  Crockett,  Texas,  there  is  not  a  single 

marciageable  female.  An  enthusiastic  contemporaiy  says,  *'  here 
is  a  chance  for  the  superabundant  female  population  of  New  Eng- 
land."   Not  so  fast!     There  maybe  no  marriageable  men. A 

letter  from  Havana  mentions  that  the  American  schooner  Peerless 
has  been  recently  seized  as  a  slaver,  after  landing  a  cargo  of  slaves 
near  Bahias  Honda.     The  slaves  are  understood  to  have  been 

also  seized  by  the  authorities. The  Swiss  point  out  the  rock 

upon  which  "William  Tell  leaped  ashore.  Marshal  St.  Arnand 
must  have  had  this  fact  in  mind  when  he  sent  home  the  stone 
upon  which  he  placed  his  foot  when  he  landed  on  the  shores  of 

Crimea.     It  weighs  a  quarter  of  a  pound. A  fearful  tragedy 

recently  occurred  in  Texas.  Two  brothers  named  Sewell,  being 
engaged  in  a  quarrel,  one  of  them  attempted  to  use  a  pistol ;  their 
mother  threw  herself  between  them  and  was  instantly  killed. 


tUagsiiie  ©atljeiings. 


Singular  Fatality. — Near  Lawrence vi lie,  Monroe-]  county, 
Arkansas,  Oct  14,  Aaron  McMuUin,  aged  twelve  yeai-s,  was  killed 
by  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake.  The  head  of  the  snake  had  been 
severed  from  it3  body  and  laid  on  a  log.  The  little  fellow  had 
forgotten  the  head  was  there,  and  laid  his  arm  on  its  month,  which 
was  instantly  closed  on  it,  and  was  only  disengaged  by  pulling  it 
off  with  his  other  hand,  tearing  a  vein  and  an  artery  of  his  arm. 
He  died  in  twenty-four  hours. 


Life  Boats  for  the  Collins  Steamers. — Five  metallic 
life  boats  of  the  largest  class  have  been  oi-dered  for  each  of  the 
Collins  steamers.  These  boats  will  be  provided  with  a  mast  and 
Bails,  and  bread  and  water  tanks,  and  so  arranged  that  they  can 
be  launched  in  fifteen  minutes,  fully  equipped.  Each  ship  will 
then  have  eleven  boats,  capable  of  carrying  four  hundred  persons, 
with  provisions  and  water  for  several  days. 


Sanbs  of  ©ollt. 


The  mackerel  and  smelt  are  said  to  be  very  plenty  about  the 
wharves  in  Provincetown. 

A  premium  bale  of  hackled  hemp  exhibited  at  the  Liberty 
Mo.,  Fair  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  S225  per  ton. 

There  are  sixteen  political  parties  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  their  candidates  number  over  one  thousand. 

The  force  of  workmen  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  is  al- 
most nine  hundred  men,  and  the  town  in  the  neighborhood  may 
be  said  in  consequence  to  be  full  to  overflowing. 

The  city  of  St.  Paul,  Minesota,  now  contains  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  inhabiti\nts.  A  correspondent  says  :  *'  Our  emi- 
gration this  fall  has  not  in  the  history  of  Minesota  been  equalled. 
It  comes  in  a  continuous  stream." 

The  Newburyport  Herald  announces  the  death  of  Mr.  Pardon 
Brockway,  at  the  advanced  age  of  95  years.  The  deceased  serv- 
ed in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  was  one  of  those  who  wit- 
nessed the  execution  of  Andre. 

Massachusetts  has  more  State  paupers  than  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  but  few  of  them  are  native  bom.  Of  the  14,811  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  last  year,  10,018  came  from  England  and 
Ireland;  and  of  the  26,114  relieved  by  the  towns,  20,000  were  of 
foreign  birth. 

Many  of  the  citizens  of  Savannah,  Geo.,  on  returning  to  their 
homes  from  their  prolonged  absence  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
yellow  fever,  have  found  their  houses  plundered  by  thieves.  The 
News  of  that  place  says  that  during  two  months  past  the  burglars 
have  been  at  work  with  the  most  reckless  daring. 

Within  twenty  years  about  one  hundred  churches,  numbering 
about  twelve  thousand  converts,  have  been  planted  along  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Many  schools  have  also  been  established,  which 
are  now  in  successful  operation,  and  hundreds  of  natives  have  re- 
ceived and  are  now  receiving  a  Christian  education. 

The  Lowell  Journal  says  that  the  Pacific  Mill  at  La\vrence,  is 
the  largest  in  the  worid.  It  employs  2000  hands,  pays  monthly, 
for  wages,  550,000,  and  consumes  two  million  pounds  of  cotton 
and  wool  annually.  The  floor  of  the  building  covers  sixteen 
acres,  while  the  largest  in  England  occupies  only  eleven  and  a 
half  acres. 

The  Rev.  John  Sawyer,  aged  99  years,  lately  preached  by  ap- 
pointment in  a  town  in  New  Hampshire,  where  he  began  his  min- 
istry some  seventy-five  years  ago.  -  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
deacon  of  his  church,  aged  75,  who  has  lived  on  the  Penobscot 
river  for  half  a  century,  and  had  never  before  gone  down  to  its 
mouth,  since  he  went  up  to  settle  in  a  wilderness  in  1804. 

Johnson  Noyes,  of  Haverhill,  not  having  manure  enough  to 
thoroughly  manure  a  spare  acre  of  land,  manured  one-half  and 
ploughed  it  in.  He  planted  it  with  black  Chenango  potatoes,  and 
the  yield  was  one  hundred  bushels.  The  othei;  half  of  the  acre 
he  prepared  in  the  same  manner  with  the  exception  of  the  ma- 
nure, and  planted  it  with  the  same  kind  of  potatoes,  and  the  yield 
was  only  eighteen  bushels. 

The  mosquitoes  are  said  to  be  more  troublesome  in  the  regions 
of  perpetual  ice  than  they  are  in  the  hot  latitudes.  Some  of  the 
officers  of  the  British  sloop-of-war  Trinconalee,  recently  at  San 
Francisco,  from  Port  Clarence,  in  Behring's  Straits,  say  that  the 
mosquitoes  were  more  numerous  dian  in  Central  America.  They 
inhaled  them  by  the  mouthful,  am  could  not  walk  out  is-ithout  a 
handkerchief  or  veil  over  their  faces. 


Mortality  of  PHiLADELPniA. — The  number  of  deaths  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  during  the  months  of  July,  August  and 
September  was  4531,  or  an  average  of  fifty  deaths  daily — the  to- 
tal number  being  equal  to  one  one-hundredth  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  city. 


Father  Mathew. — This  distinguished  apostle  of  temperance 
was  to  sail  from  Liverpool  for  Madeira  on  the  24th  Oct.  He  has 
suffered  long  from  a  painful  disease,  and  his  friends  hope  that  the 
sunny  clime  to  which  he  goes  will  contribute  to  the  restoration 
of  his  health. 


....  A  felicity  that  costs  pain,  gives  double  content. — GrcUian. 

....  All  virtues  are  in  agreement ;  all  vices  are  at  variance. — 
Seneca. 

....  Solid  love,  whose  root  is  virtue,  can  no  more  die  than 
virtue  itself. — Erasmus. 

....  A  man  may  be  first  rate  in  virtue  and  true  value,  and  yet 
bo  very  obscure  as  to  the  world. — M.  Aurel. 

....  As  many  as  are  the  difficulties  which  virtue  has  to  en- 
counter in  this  world,  her  force  is  yet  superior. — Eai-l  of  SJiafies- 
biijy, 

....  He  that  would  be  sure  to  have  his  business  well  done, 
must  either  do  it  himself,  or  see  to  the  doing  of  it. — SiV  R.  L' Es- 
trange, 

No  flattery,  boy !  an  honest  man  cannot  live  by  it ;  it  is 

a  little,  sneaking  art,  which  knaves  use  to  cajole  and  soften  fools 
withal. — Otway, 

....  It  is  the  character  of  a  consummate  merit,  to  be  able  to 
live  in  a  retreat  with  honor,  after  one  has  lived  in  public  with 
splendor. — St.  Evremond. 

....  As  atheism  is  in  all  respects  hateful,  it  is  in  this,  that  it 
deprives  human  nature  of  the  means  of  exalting  itself  above  hu- 
man frailty. — Lord  Bacon. 

....  There  are  looking  glasses  for  the  face,  hut  none  for  the 
mind.  That  defect  must  be  supplied  then  by  a  serious  reflection 
upon  one's  self.  When  the  external  image  escapes,  let  the  in- 
ternal retain  and  correct  it. — Gratian. 


Finis  Litis. — The  Supreme  Court  of  Holland  has  just  de- 
cided a  case  begun  in  1420,  respecting  the  boundary  between  two 
communes. 


Ioxz\%n  Jtems. 

They  say  the  Russian  smugglers  on  the  frontier  have  been  made 
honest  men  by  the  war.  It  has  caused  a  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
and  increased'  the  pricefor  eaiTying  goods,  so  that  they  can  make 
more  money  as  carriers  than  smugglers. 

Directions  have  been  given  by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  to  des- 
patch ten  thousand  additional  men,  with  a  corresponding  force  of 
artillery,  to  take  part  in  the  war  in  the  East.  An  English  regi- 
ment from  India,  with  the  same  destination,  is  shortly  expected. 

A  bon  mot  is  attributed  to  Lord  Raglan,  at  the  battle  of  Alma. 
He  lost  his  arm  in  tlie  last  French  war ;  we  believe  at  "Waterloo. 
At  Alma,  while  viewing  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  French  light 
infantry,  he  exclaimed  :  "  The  French  owed  me  an  arm ;  now  they 
have  paid  me." 

Dr.  Peitham,  the  alleged  insane  persecutor  of  Prince  Albert, 
has  at  length  been  released  from  his  fourteen  years'  captivity  in 
the  British  mad-houses,  on  condition  that  he  shall  immediately 
quit  England  and  never  again  set  foot  upon  its  soil.  He  has,  of 
course,  accepted  the  conditions,  and  has  gone  to  Germany. 

The  London  News  says :  "  Since  the  days  of  Cromwell  we  have 
heard  no  such  orator  for  the  masses  as  John  B.  Gough.  Men  of 
more  learning,  of  more  logic,  of  more  gorgeous  rhetoric,  of  course 
we  have."  The  writer  of  the  foregoing  must  be  something  more 
than  two  hundred  years  old. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Oporto  regarding  the  vintage  are  even 
more  unfavorable  than  was  anticipated.  One  writer  states  his  con- 
viction that  there  are  not  above  20,000  pipes  of  port  made  this  year 
within  the  factory  district,  and  adds  that  the  produce  of  the  vine- 
yards bordering  on  that  district  scarcely  amounts  to  anything. 

A  young  Pole  was  secretly  canied  off  by  night,  from  a  place  of 
public  resort  at  Warsaw,  some  years  since,  in  consequence,  it  was 
believed,  of  having  made  some  indiscreet  remarks  on  politics.  A 
short  time  since  he  turned  up  at  Paris.  He  had  been  sent  as  a 
common  laborer  to  Bomarsund,  from  whence  he  was  brought  away 
among  the  prisoners  when  the  allies  took  it. 

The  London  Lancet  believes  that  many  Hves  have  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice, within  a  few  days,  to  the  use  of  castor  oil  in  cholera  cases. 
In  times  of  epidemic  almost  every  person  is  affected  by  the  agen- 
cies which  produce  cholera,  and  in  many  cases  a  dose  of  any  vio- 
lent purgative  would  be  sufficient  to  excite  the  disease  in  its  most 
virulent  form. 

Mr.  Barbcs,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
and  was  released  by  Louis  Napoleon,  refused  to  accept  the  impe- 
rial clemency,  and  would  not  leave  his  prison  until  he  was  ejected 
by  force.  Finding  himself  compelled  to  liberty,  he  detennined 
to  leave  at  once  for  England.  He  can  suffer  exile  in  spite  of  the 
Emperor. 

London  papers  give  the  indebtedness  of  Mr.  Oliver,  the  great 
English  ship  owner,  and  the  extent  of  his  business  operations. 
He  held  a  fleet  of  104  sail  of  vessels,  of  some  40,000  tons.  He 
owes  twenty-three  creditors  upwards  of  510,000  each.  To  his 
largest  creditor  liis  indebtedness  is  3605,000 ;  to  two  others  he 
owes  S300,000  each  ;  to  one  creditor  5225,000  ;  to  another  5150,000; 
to  four  others  5120,000  each;  to  t\vo  5100,000  each;  two  others 
575,000  each ;  and  four  others  550,000  each.  By  this  schedule 
his  total  indebtedness  is  represented  to  be  33,388,000. 


Joker's  IStiiigct. 

Misers  are  like  patent  leather  boots — the  longer  they  last  the 
tighter  they  become. 

The  young  son  of  a  gun — A.  Cannon,  of  Philadelphia,  we  mean 
— who  took  the  premium  at  the  recent  Baby  Show,  in  Ohio,  is 
continuing  to  make  no  little  noise  through  the  press  of  the 
country. 

A  friend  said  to  another,  on  seeing  a  handsome  equipage  wait- 
ing in  the  street,  "  I  should  like  a  drive  out,  wouldn't  you  V — 
*'  Get  in,"  replied  the  wag,  "  and  I'll  be  bound  for  it  they'll  soon 
drive  you  out." 

Jump  out  of  bed  the  moment  you  hear  the  knock  at  the  door. 
The  man  who  hesitates  when  called  is  lost.  The  mind  should  be 
made  up  in  a  minute,  for  early  rising  is  one  of  those  subjects  that 
admit  of  no  turning  over. 

An  old  lady  entirely  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  preacher's  voice, 
at  a  camp-meeting,  being  found  sobbing,  was  asked  w!y  she  wept, 
since  she  could  not  hear  the  words  of  the  minister.  "0,"said 
she,  "I  can  see  the  holy  wag  of  his  head." 

A  hoy  at  a  crossing  having  begged  something  of  a  gentleman, 
the  latter  told  him  he  would  give  him  something  as  he  came  back. 
The  boy  replied :  "  Your  honor  would  be  sui-prised  if  you  knew 
how  much  money  I  lose  by  giving  credit  in  that  way." 

A  would-be  prophet  do\vn  South  said,  lately,  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, that  he  "  was  sent  to  redeem  the  world  and  all  things 
therein."  Whereupon  a  native  pulled  out  two  five  dollar  bills  on 
a  broken  bank,  and  asked  him  to  fork  over  the  specie  for  them. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTOPJAT,    DRAWING -ROOM   COMPANION. 


GEORGE  CHRISTY. 

The  accompanying  portniit  is  a  con-ect  likeness  of  Georffc 
Christy,  the  most  "celebrated  Ethioniaii  perforuier  the  ^-orld  ever 
saw.  Sir.  Christy  was  born  in  Palmyra,  State  of  New  York, 
November  3d,  1827,  raakin<;  him  at  ihe  present  time,  twenty- 
seven  years  oM.  He  was  sent  to  si-hool  at  an  early  age,  an  I 
althooffh  he  excelled  in  all  the  branche?  of  edueation  peculiar  to 
boys  of  his  age,  after  school  hours  the  master  often  found  him  at 
the  head  of  a  party  of  boys  whom  he  hail  usseml)led  togetlier  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  tlieatric  il  entertainments,  or,  as  they 
called  it,  a  show.  George  was,  as  he  ever  has  been,  the  very  head 
and  front  of  this  species  of  amusement ;  and  subsequently,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  E.  P.  Christy,  made  his  debut  as  Julius,  the 
bone-player,  in  the  spring  of  IS39,  since  which  time  he  has  at- 
tained the  very  first  rank  in  his  profession.  He  has  been  main- 
ly instramental  in  making  an  immense  fortune  for  one  manager, 
and  is  now  accumulating  a  rxpid  fortune  for  himself,  having 
entered  into  copartnership  with  Mr.  Henry  Wood,  of  Minstrel 
Hall,  444  Broadway,  where  he  can  be  seen  every  night.  George's 
versatility  is  unparalleled,  his  fame  world-wide,  and  his  success 
the  result  of  the  most  untiring  study  and  perseverance.  Tlierc 
are  few  residents  of  New  York,  or  casual  visitors  to  the  metrop- 
olis who  have  not  witnessed  and  enjoyed  the  original  genius  of 
George  Christy,  for  it  is  genius  that  enables  a  man  so  thor- 
oughly to  identify  himself  with  an  assumed  character,  and  to 
render  the  exhibition  one  of  sueh  marked  popularity-  This  style 
of  entertainment  is  of  recent  origin  and  is  strictly  American  in 
its  character,  and  has  been  exported  to  all  parts  of  th"^  civilized 
world,  reaping  for  its*  exhibitors  large  fortunes  and  abundant 
popularity.     The  likeness  and  vh  iraeters  we  give  are  true  to  life. 


4._ 


scene,  may  boast  of  having  once,  at  least,  seen  the  perfection  of 
the  art  of  dancing  so  little  understood.  There  was  no  affecta- 
tion, no  apparent  exertion  or  struggle  for  effect  on  the  part  of 
these  gifted  ariistes;  and  though  they  displayed  their  utmost  re- 
sources, there  was  a  simplicity  and  case,  the  absence  of  which 
would  have  completely  broken  the  spell  they  threw  around  iho 
scene.  Of  the  details  of  this  performance  it  is  difficult  to  speak. 
In  the  so/o  steps  executed  by  each  dunseuse,  each  in  turn  seemed 
to  claim  pru-eminenec.  Where  every  one  in  her  own  style  is 
perfect,  peculiar  individual  taste  alone  may  balance  in  favor  of 
one  or  tli(*  other,  hut  the  award  of  public  applause  must  be 
equally  bestowed  ;  and  the  ffcnc/iant  for  the  peculiar  style,  and 
the  adminiiion  for  the  dignity,  the  repose  and  the  exquisite  grace 
whii  h  chai-aeterise  T;vg!iuni,  and  the  dancer  who  has  so  brilliant- 
ly followed  the  same  track  (Lu'ile  Grahn),  did  not  prevent  the 
warm  appreciation  of  the  charming  archness  and  t\vinkling  steps 
©f  Carlotta  Grisi,  or  the  wondeiful  flying  leaps  and  revolving 
bounds  of  Cerito.  Though  each  displayed  her  utmost  powers, 
the  emulation  of  the  fair  dancers  was  unaccompanied  bv  envy. 
Every  time  a  shower  of  bouquets  descended  on  the  conclusion  of 
a  solo  pas  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  fair  baHtrine,  her  sister  dan- 
cers came  forward  to  assist  lier  in  collecting  iliem.  The  applause 
Wiis  universal  and  itiually  distributed.  Tliis,  however,  did  not 
take  from  the  excitement  of  the  scene.  The  house,  crowded  to 
the  roof,  presented  a  concourse  of  tlic  most  eager  faces,  never 
diverted,  for  a  moment,  from  t!ie  performance  ;  and  the  extraor- 
dinary tumult  of  cnt!iusi:Lstic  lippljiu-'c,  joined  to  the  delightful 
effect  of  the  spectacle  jin-sniHiI.  imparted  tO  the  whole  scene 
an  imcnst  and  excitement  that  can  hardly  be  imagined  by  those 
not  present. 


GEOEGE   CEffilSTYj  AS   "GINGER  BLUE." 


GEOEGE  CHRISTY,  THE  NOTED  ETHIOPIAN  DELINK\TOR. 


HER  MAJESTY'S   THEATRF. 

A  recent  perfoi-manee  at  her  majesty's  theatre  in  London  has 
been  signalized  by  an  event  unparalleled  in  theatrical  annals, 
and  one  which,  some  two  score  years  hence,  may  be  handed 
down  to  a  new^eneration  by  garrulous  septuagenarians  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  reminiscences  of  days  gone  by.  The  ap- 
pearance of  four  such  dancei's  as  Taglioni,  Cerito,  Carlotta 
Grisi  and  Lucile  Grahn,  on  the  same  boards  and  in  the  same 
pas,  is  truly  what  the  French  would  call  '"une  solemnite  theaU 
rale,"  and  such  a  one  as  none  of  those  who  beheld  it  arc  likely 
to  witness  again.  It  was  therefore  as  much  a  matter  of  cu- 
riosity as  of  interest,  to  hurry  to  the  theatre  to  witness  this 
spectacle  ;  but  ty^ry  other  feeling  was  merged  in  admiration 
when  the  four  great  dancers  (fcmmenced  the  series  of  pictur- 
esque groupings  with  which  this  performance  opens.  Perhaps 
a  scene  was  never  witnessed  more  perfect  in  all  its  details. 
The  greatest  of  painters,  in  his  loftiest  flights,  could  hardly 
have  conceived,  and  ccrtainlv  never  ex'cnted,  a  group  more 
faultless  and  more  replete  with  grace  and  poetiy  than  that 
formed  by  these  four  danseuses.  Taglioni  in  the  midst,  her 
head  thrown  backwards,  apparently  reclining  in  the  anns  of 
her  sister  nymplis.  Could  such  a  combination  have  taken 
place  in  the  ancient  palmy  days  of  art,  tbe  jicncil  of  the  paint- 
er and  the  pen  of  the  poet  would  liave  alike  been  employed  to 
per|ictuatc  its  remembrance.  No  description  can  render  tho 
exquisite,  and  almost  ethereal  grace  of  movement,  and  attitude 
of  thete  great   dancers,  and  ilsosc  who  have  T^itncssed  the 
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DECEMBER. 

The  scene  that  we  give  herewith  represents  the  business  which 
often  engages  the  farmer  at  this  period  of  the  year,  work  which 
can  be  done  without  interfering  with  other  employments  of  the 
farm.  The  miller  finds  December  a  busy  month,  and  it  comes 
with  water  enough  for  his  amplest  demands.  Winter  may  now 
be  considered  as  having  set  in ;  and  we  have  often  violent  winds 
about  this  time,  which  sweep  off  the  few  remaining  leaves  from 
the  trees,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  oaks  and  beeches,  leave 
the  woods  and  forests  nothing  but  a  naked  assemblage  of  bare 
boughs.  "  Picture  to  yourself,  gentle  reader,  one  of  these  blus- 
tering nights,  when  a  tremendous  gale  from  the  northeast,  with 
rattling  rain,  threatens  almost  the  demolition  of  everything  in  its 
way ;  bat  add  to  the  scene  Che  inside  of  a  snug  and  secnre  cottage 


in  the  country— the  day  closed,  the  fire  made  up  and  blazing,  the 
curtains  drawn  over  a  barricading  of  window  shutters  which 
defy  tlie  penetration  of  -^olus,  and  all  his  excarcei-ated  host ;  the 
table  set  for  tea,  and  the  hissing  urn  or  the  kettle  scarce  heard 
among  the  fierce  whistling,  howling  and  roaring,  produced  alter- 
nately or  together,  by  almost  every  species  of  sound  that  wind 
can  produce  in  the  chimneys  and  door-crannies  of  the  house. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  a  sensibility  to  the  blessings  of 
a  good  roof  over  one's  head,  and  a  warm  and  comfortable  hearth, 
while  all  is  tempest  without,  that  produces  a  peculiar  but  real 
source  of  pleasure.  Two  or  three  intelligent  friends  sitting  up 
over  a  good  fire  to  a  late  hour,  and  interchanging  their  thoughts 
on  a  thousand  subjects  of  mystery — the  stories  of  ghosts,  and  the 
tales  of  olden  times — may,  perhaps,  beguile  the  hours  of  such  a 


stormy  night  like  this,  with  more  satisfaction  than  they  could  a 
midsummer  evening,  under  the  shade  of  trees,  in  a  garden  of 
roses  and  lilies.  And  then,  when  we  retire  to  bed  in  a  room  with 
thick  woolen  curtains,  closely  drawn,  and  a  fire  in  the  room,  how 
sweet  a  lullaby  is  the  piping  of  the  gale  down  the  fines,  and  the 
peppering  of  the  rain  on  the  tiles  and  windows,  while  we  ar« 
now  and  then  rocked  in  the  house  as  if  in  a  cradle !"  Tho 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  face  of  nature  during  this  month, 
are  little  more  than  so  many  advances  in  the  progress  towards 
universal  gloom  and  desolation.  *'  It  is  now  complete  winter. 
The  reptiles  and  other  creatures  that  sleep  or  hide  during  the  cold 
weather,  have  all  retired  to  their  winter  quarters ;  the  fanner  doM 
little  or  nothing  out  of  doors ;  the  fields  are  too  damp  and  nury 
to  pass,  and  the  trees  are  as  so  many  skeletons  of  what  they  were." 
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CHAPTER     XIII.— [CONTIN-CED.] 

"  Safe,  sir,  safe.  Landing  at  Charleston  nndcr  an  assumed 
name,  he  at  once  cnDstcd ;  but  as  he  soon  after  deserted,  I  con- 
cluded that  he  mnst  have  come  hero.  Rest  assured,  sir,  that  he 
is  safe,  and  that  you  vnll  soon  see  all  your  plans  successfully 
accomplished." 

"  My  dear  Vernon  !" 

"Nay,  sir;  I  have  bat  performed  my  duty,"  said  the  lawyer, 
T>-ith  a  sanctimonious  whine.  "  Your  interests  have  been  ray  inter- 
ests, and  the  proudest  day  of  my  life  will  be  tliat  on  which  I  see 
the  young  Alexander  lord  of  '  Eagle's  Crag '  and  the  bridegroom 
of  your  niece.  Meanwhile  yon  need  repose,  and  I  am  somewhat 
fatigued.  To-morrow  morning  I  will  see  that  you  are  a  free 
man.     Good  night." 

"  Good  night,  best  of  friends,"  said  Mr.  Maxwell,  whose  heart 
again  beat  joyfully  at  the  realization  of  his  cherished  schemes. 
The  sentry  in  t'-.e  ball  let  Vernon  pass  out,  and  the  old  man  was 
again  alone. 

"WTiile  this  inten-icw  had  transpired  in  one  chamber  of  the 
"Stronghold,"  Rnpert  was  a  prisoner  in  the  room  he  had  before  oc- 
cupied. Many  sad  thoughts  darkened  his  mind,  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  he  wi-estled  with  his  soitows.  Ever  and  anon  his  imag- 
ination would  picture  the  camp,  attacked  by  the  dragoons,  and  a 
burning  flush  of  shame  would  accompany  his  regrets  at  having 
been  absent  from  his  post,  at  so  tiying  a  moment.  The  insult  of 
Captain  Trevor  also  rankled  deep,  nor  was  he  at  all  sure  that  he 
would  not  fail,  as  many  an  officer  in  the  same  cause  had  already 
fallen,  a  victim  to  the  merciless  cmelty  of  the  British  troops. 
Then  his  thoughts  reverted  to  Aurora,  in  whom  his  purest  affec- 
tions were  centered.  "  Ah,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  "  if  she 
would  but  appear  before  me,  as  she  once  did  in  this  very  room." 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  msh,  the  panel  opened,  a  slight  rustling 
of  garments  was  heard  on  the  other  side,  and  then  Aurora  stood 
before  the  delighted  prisoner.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  brilliant 
glow  of  soul-sunshine  on  her  lively  features,  mingled  with  a  shade 
of  pensive  thoughtfulness  that  enhanced  the  winning  beauty  of 
her  expression.  She  wore  a  dress  of  plain  blue  homespun  cloth, 
closely  fitting  her  exquisitely  rounded  form,  while  through  its 
open  skirt  was  seen  a  white  dimity  under-dress.  Deep  ruffles, 
falling  from  the  tight  sleeves  terminating  at  her  elbows,  afforded 
a  partial  glimpse  of  her  small,  plump  arms,  and  with  one  hand 
she  partially  shaded  the  light  of  a  candle  which  she  held  in  the" 
other. 
"Miss  Maxwell!"  exclaimed  Rupert;  "  0,  how  can  I  diank 

you  for  this  visit  1" 

"Alas,"  replied  Aurora,  blushing  with  embarrassment,  "  I  fear 
that  it  will  not  be  as  successful  as  was  my  last.  The  hall  affords 
the  only  way  of  escape,  and  tlicre  is  a  strong  guard  there."  She 
spoke  in  a  voice  tremulously  low,  and  so  downcast  was  her  gaze, 
that  Rupert  could  not  look,  as  he  fain  would  have  done,  into  her 
lovely  eyes. 

"Do  you  know  what  has  been  the  success  of  the  dragoons  "?" 
inquired  Rupert,  his  frame  trembling  with  emotion,  as  he  found 
himself  again  with  her  who  had  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in 
his  thoughts. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Aurora.  "  Indeed,  I  hoped  to  learn  some- 
thing from  you,  sir,  or  I  had  not  come  liither." 

"Would  that  I  could  give  you  some  tidings," 

"AVhere  were  you  captured,  sir  V 

"At  Mr.  Danforth's,  where — where,"  stammered  Rupert,  who 
would  have  said,  "  where  I  had  been  in  hopes  of  seeing  you." 

Aurora  appeared  sensible  of  his  embarrassment,  and  turned  to 
leave,   but  Rupert  placed  himself  between  her  and  the  secret 

door. 

"Miss  Maxwell,"  said  he,  his  voice  thrilling  with  deep  emotion, 
"  let  me  entreat  you  to  listen  to  me.  This  is  no  hour  for  protesta- 
tions, when  I  may  not  live  to  see  another  sunset ;  but  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  confessing  my  hcart-feclings — from  learning  my  doom 
from  your  own  lips.  A  mysterious  link  of  sympathy  has  united 
■  onr  fates  ;  the  intcn-iews  between  us  have  been  brief,  but  they  have 
convinced  mc  that  in  your  heart  alone  can  my  happiness  find  a 
secure  anchorage.  Your  voice  has  become  tlic  music  of  my  be- 
ing, your  presence  the  poetry  of  my  life,  and  although  it  may  be 
wrong  to  darken  your  own  bright  future  by  tlic  avowal,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  avowing  my  passion.  Do  nor,  dearest  Aurora,  doom 
me  to  disappointment.  With  the  assurance  of  your  love,  I  may 
yet  again  combat  for  the  freedom  of  your  native  land — without  it, 
this  world  will  be  a  waste  indeed." 

His  noble  voice  moved  Aurora's  very  soul,  but  her  heart  was 
too  full  for  utterance. 

"  Speak,  dearest,  if  but  one  word,"  urged  Rupert,  in  a  deep, 
earnest  tone  that  showed  how  his  feelings  were  boimd  up  in  her 
reply. 

Aurora  did  not  speak — she  could  not — but  a  bewitching  smile 
trembled  on  her  classic  features  like  the  play  of  silver  moonlight 
over  a  sleeping  cloud.  Raising  her  eyes,  she  gave  him  one  glance  ; 
it  was  enough  ! 

"My  beautiful — my  own,"  he  exclaimed,  and  clasped  her  in 
hia  arms,  while  she  hung  her  head  on  his  manly  breast,  as  if  to 


conceal  the  ruddy,  mantling  blushes  which  flushed  her  check. 
"Thank  Heaven!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  care  not  for  imprisonment 
or  death,  so  that  I  know  you  love  me." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Aurora,  extricating  herself  from  his  embrace. 
"It  is  not  for  you,  so  young  and  so  brave,  to  talk  of  death.  Let 
us  rather  endeavor  to  fly  from  this  place,  and  seek  a  refuge  where 
there  is  a  greater  love  of  liberty." 

"Dearest  one,"  exclaimed  Rupert,  in  all  the  ecstacy  of  first 
love,  "  any  place  with  yon  is  a  home  for  the  angels." 

"Stay,"  replied  Aurora;  "let  us  talk  more  calmly.  Do  you 
know  who  came  here  with  you  1" 

"  Some  legal  dignitary  just  from  Scotland.     His  name,  I  think, 
is  Vernon." 
"  Vernon  I" 

"  So  I  think  he  announced." 

"  It  must  bo  my  uncle's  legal  agent.     Ah !  what  if  he  has  come 
to  carry  me  to  my  cousin  ?" 
"  Your  cousin  V 

"  Mr.  Maxwell's  son,  to  whom  I  was  betrothed  when  but  a 
child." 

"But  you  do  not  love  himi"  and  as  he  spoke,  Rupert  gazed 
fixedly  into  her  eyes. 

"Love  him!"  exclaimed  Aurora,  indignantly,  her  fine  eyes 
kindling  with  excitement.     "  Why,  I  have  never  seen  him." 

"  Dearest  one,  let  me  occupy  his  place,  and  I  pledge  myself 
that  yon  will  never  regret  it.  We  have  seen  but  little  of  each 
other,  but  a  mysterious  prompting  has  urged  me  to  lay  my  heart 
at  your  feet;  and  hope,  perhaps  presumptuous  hope,  impels  me  to 
believe  that  bright  and  happy  days  are  in  store  for  us.     Nay — ■" 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  outer  door 
of  Aurora's  chamber. 

"  Hush  !"  said  she,  listening  at  the  secret  door.  "  Some  one 
calls  me,  and  I  must  go  ;  but,"  and  as  she  spoke  she  fixed  her 
large  eyes  upon  Rupert  with  a  tender  expression,  "  I  wJU  return 
to-morrow  evening.     Adieu." 

Hastening  through  the  door,  which  she  closed  behind  her,  Ru- 
pert was  again  alone,  but  her  sweet  voice  floated  in  his  ears,  and 
his  heart  echoed  with  the  soft  cuiTCnt  of  its  exquisite  cadence. 
Eor  the  first  time,  the  young  man  felt  that  he  had  something  to 
live  for,  and  his  every  thought  centered  in  the  question  that  his 
heart  ever  propounded  :  "  Can  she  be  mine  ?" 

"  Who  is  there  V  asked  Aurora,  when  she  had  reached  the  door 
of  her  room,  at  which  some  one  on  the  outside  kept  up  a  loud 
knocking. 

"  Ah,  excuse  me.  Miss  Maxwell,  it  is  your  father's  old  friend, 
and  the  legal  adviser  of  your  uncle.     I  am  Mi'.  Vernon,  just  from 
Scotland." 
"  Well,  sir  I" 

"  Can  yon  not  grant  me  a  few  moments'  interview  1  I  have  in- 
telligence of  importance  to  communicate." 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  that  grated  harsh- 
ly upon  the  listener's  ear  and  she  rephed  :  "  to-morrow,  Mi".  Ver- 
non, I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you,  if  you  can  obtain  admission  in- 
to what  is  virtually  my  prison.  But  tonight  I  must  decline  an 
inten'iew." 

A  pause  ensued,  when  Mr.  Vernon  replied  with  great  suavity  : 
"  Of  course  I  did  not  msh  to  trouble  you.  Miss  Maxwell,  although 
extremely  anxious  to  converse  with  you  on  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance to  you.  To-morrow  morning  I  shall  do  myself  the  hon- 
or of  waiting  on  you." 

"  Good  night,  sir,"  said  Aurora ;  and  as  his  footsteps  receded 
along  tlie  passage,  she  burst  into  tears.  The  events  of  the  day 
and  evening  had  completely  unneiTcd  her,  but  her  tears  were  not 
bitter.  The  unwritten  poetry  of  her  heart  was  gushing  forth  in 
that  pearly  shower,  deep  thoughts  of  love  mingling  with  the  wo- 
man-like current  of  pure  feeling,  while  remembrances  of  the  past 
interview  flitted  through  her  memoiy  as  if  on  wings. 

Mr.  A^ernon,  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  sec  Aurora,  strolled  out 
upon  the  lawn  before  the  house.  It  was  a  lovely  night,  but  the 
beauties  of  nature  Avcre  lost  upon  his  calloused  heart,  whose  only 
idol  was  gold.  So  far,  he  had  been  successful,  but  now  the  dis- 
appearance of  Alexander  JIaxwell  appeared  to  give  him  great  un- 
easiness. Slowly  did  he  pace  to  and  fro,  indulging  in  various 
speculations  as  to  llic  young  man's  whereabouts,  and  conjectures 
as  to  his  return  to  him.  That  he  was  in  that  vicinity  he  had  no 
doubt,  and  he  was  about  to  ask  the  sentiy  at  the  door  if  he  had 
seen  any  one  answering  a  description  of  him,  when  he  heard  the 
distant  sound  of  a  volley  of  mnsketry'.  Listening  intently,  a  sec- 
ond discharge,  but  nearer,  met  his  car,  and  a  third,  close  at  hand, 
brought  all  the  soldiers  out  upon  the  open  space. 

"  Faith,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  I  hope  that  our  people  are  not  get- 
ting peppered  in  the  woods." 

They  were,  as  was  related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  nor  was  it 
long  before  the  fugitives  appeared,  moving  at  a  steady,  slow  ti'ot, 
by  threes.  As  they  passed  the  spot  where  Mr.  Vernon  stood,  he 
noticed  that  many  of  the  middle-rank  men  were  probably  wound- 
ed and  were  sustained  by  their  comrades  on  citlier  side.  Some 
saddles,  too,  were  empty ;  but  the  well-trained  steeds  kept  their 
places. 

"  Thank  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Captain  Foster,  "  we  are  at  last 
where  we  can  see  what  is  going  on  around  us.  Ali,  Mr.  Justice, 
is  that  you.  Yon  were  lucky,  sir,  to  have  come  here  when  you 
did,  for  we  have  fallen  into  a  nice  scrape.  Look  at  that  poor  bu- 
gler, if  3'ou  wish  a  specimen  of  their  aim." 

Mr.  Vernon,  turning,  saw  two  dragoons  helping  a  wounded 

comrade  to  dismount.     Then,  t.aking  him  in  their  arms,  they  were 

carn,-ing  him  into  tlie  house,  when  the  la^\Ter  espied  him. 

"What !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  Alexander  !  and  wounded,  too  !" 

Tlie  rccof^nition  was  evidently  a  mutual  one,  for  the  wounded 

man,  stretching  out  his  arms,  vainly  endeavored  to  speak.     But  a 


crimson  gush  from  his  mouth  choked  his  utterance,  and  he  was 
hurried  into  the  Stronghold,  escorted  by  Mr.  Vernon. 

Other  wounded  men  were  also  canicd  within  doors,  where  the 
great  hall  was  converted  into  a  hospital.  Then  Captain  Foster 
himself  set  a  guard,  about  half  way  between  the  house  and  the 
edges  of  the  sun-onnding  forest.  Exhorting  them  to  bj}  vigilant, 
he  rctni-ncd  to  the  house,  where  he  found  his  subalterns  in  the 
dining-room,  discussing  the  perils  and  the  escapes  of  the  day.  It 
was  evident  that  they  entertained  a  higher  opinion  of  rural  soldier- 
ship than  most  of  them  had  expressed  in  the  morning,  even 
Captain  Trevor  admitting  the  miUtai-y  ability  of  their  recent 
assailants. 

"  N-ever  mind,  hoys,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  I  am  to  be  mamed 
to-morrow  night,  and  we  will  atone  for  the  hardships  of  to-day. 
No  officer  has  been  even  wounded,  and  as  to  our  men,  why,  they 
arc  paid  for  it." 

"  By  the  way,"  remarked  a  young  comet,  "  that  Sandy  McGre- 
gor is  a  trump  of  a  trampeter.  I  thought  once  that  he  was  play- 
ing us  false,  for  he  took  a  curious  path.  But  afterwards  he  fought 
like  a  young  tiger.  Even  when  wounded,  he  seemed  loth  to 
give  up." 

"  Well  he  might,"  replied  Captain  Foster.  "  Had  he  displayed 
any  lack  of  zeal  on  our  side,  I  should  have  shot  him  ;  the  same 
fate  awaited  him  if  he  had  fallen  into  the  rebels*  hands,  so  he  did 
well  to  do  his  best." 

"He's  a  strange  lad,''  said  the  cornet.  "Just  now  I  see  that 
he  has  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  tliis  justice  they  have  sent  np 
from  Charleston.  He  has  taken  the  boy  into  Ids  room,  and  would 
have  the  surgeon  attend  to  his  wounds  before  any  of  tlie  others." 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

PRISON    FLOWERS — A  CAREER   OF    CRHMB. 

Love?— I  ■will  tell  thee  what  it  is  to  love: 

It  is  to  build  with  human  thoughts  a  shrine, 
"Where  hope  sit-s  brooding  like  a  beauteous  clove — 

Where  time  ecemsyoang,  and  life  a  thing  dirine; 
Yes,  this  is  Iotc — the  steadCist  and  the  true, 

The  immortal  glory  which  hath  never  set; 
The  best,  the  brightest  boon  the  heart  e'er  knew — 

Of  all  life's  sweets,  the  very  sweetest  yet. —  Sioain. 

Trouble— trouble— but  I'll  brave  it  out.—ShakspeaTe. 

The  "  Stronghold  "  was  quiet  when  the  clock  struck  two  in  the 
momino".  Every  sound  had  died  away,  save  the  occasional  tread 
of  some  sleepy  sentry,  who  endeavored  to  rouse  himself  by  walk- 
inf  his  beat,  but  would  soon  remain  quiet  again.  The  moon  was 
shrouded  in  heavy  masses  of  dense  clouds,  the  stars  were  veiled, 
nor  did  the  night-wind,  with  its  forest-murmurs,  intrude  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  scene.  To  Rupert  Loudon,  a  solitary  watcher, 
this  solemn  quiet  was  indeed  welcome.  The  confusion  attendant 
upon  the  amval  of  the  routed  dragoons  had  placed  him  in  an  ag- 
ony of  suspense ;  but  now  that  had  faded  away,  and  his  heart 
evoked,  in  pure  soul-worship,  the  bright  spirit  of  Aurora.  Deep- 
ly buried  in  thought,  he  sat  indulging  in  the  dream-like  reverie — 
hope  and  sadness  blending  in  his  mind,  like  the  sunlight  and  the 
shadow  of  an  April  day. 

A<Tain  there  was  a  knock  at  the  secret  door.  Rupert,  by  some 
mystic  sympathy,  had  expected  to  hear  it.  Springing  to  his  feet, 
he  stood  before  the  panel  to  greet  her  to  whom  he  had  pledged  his 
love. 

"Did  you  know  that  the  dragoons  had  returned?"  inquired 
Aurora,  lingering"at  the  doorway  with  modest  embarrassment. 

"  I  suspected  as  much  What  has  been  their  success  7"  asked 
Rupert,  eagerly. 

"Defeat,  or  I  am  mistaken.      The  lower  hall  is  filled  with 
wounded  men ;  but  the  sentries  have  been  withdrawn  from  our 
doors.    Now  is  the  time  for  your  escape." 
"  Will  you  accompany  me  1" 

Aurora  trembled,  for  such  a  step  had  never  before  occun-ed  to 
her;  yet  tlie  tone  in  which  the  entreaty  was  made  was  fraught 
with  meaning.  Yet  she  could  not  reply.  True  love  hath  the 
power  of  giving  a  few  simple  words  an  eloquence  beyond  their 
meaning;  and  they  create  a  feeling  far  from  earthly  things  re- 
moved, shedding  a  bright  gleam  along  the  heart.  Rupert  obsei-vcd 
her  hesitation. 

"  "VYliy  remain,"  he  asked,  "  to  become  the  prey  of  tliese  op- 
pressive minions  of  royalty  1  Perchance  to  be  dragged  to  the  al- 
tar by  that  odious  Trevor,  who  already  revels  in  anticipation  over 
your  charms.  No,  no,  dearest  Aurora  !  Eate  has  again  brought 
us  to-^cther  ;  do  not  now  desert  one  who  adores  you  beyond  his 
own  existence." 

"Impossible,"  she  murmured,  -^nth  evident  emhan-assmcnt. 
"j^ay,"  urged  Rupert;  "  spurn  not  my  suit.  I  have  neither 
wealth  nor  titles  to  lay  at  your  feet ;  but  I  feel  that  I  can  make 
you  happy;  while  I,  possessing  you,  should  envy  uonght  in  earth 
or  heaven.  Let  us  fly,  then,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty." 
Aurora  loved.  That  electric  passion  does  not  germinate  rapid- 
ly in  cold  or  woidd-ti-ained  hearts,  but  in  the  breasts  of  the  unso- 
phisticated it  soon  strikes  root,  neither  is  its  growth  checked  by 
recollcctione.  Untutored  in  those  arts  which  refinement  has 
adopted  to  conceal  the  wildest  passion  of  the  soul,  bright  glances 
flashed  from  beneath  her  downcast,  silken  eyelashes,  while  a  hap- 
py smile  illuminated  her  countenance.  Yet  she  could  not  speak 
her  thoughts,  for  her  heart  was  too  fuU  for  words. 

"You  do  not  answer  me,"  said  Rupert;  "yet  in  the  honesty 
and  purity  of  my  own  heart  I  find  proof  that  its  homage  is  not 
unacceptable.  Without  you,  cartli  would  be  a  desert— with  you, 
the  sun  would  shed  a  more  glorious  efTulgcnee,  the  moon  cast  a 
softer  radiance  upon  my  future  pathway  of  life.  Come,  then,  and 
from  the  depth  of  my  unbounded  aflicction  I  will  oflcr  you  rich 
treasures  of  happiness." 
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"  Rupert,  dear  Rupert !''  faintly  exclaimed  Aurora,  wlio  felt  that 
she  could  not  lon^  resist  such  earnest  entreaty. 

"  JMy  love — my  own,"  lie  jiassionatcly  replied,  and  clasping  her 
to  his  thi-oI)bing-  hearh,  he  imprinted  the  long,  lingering  kiss  of 
first  love  upon  her  lips,  "Why  not  share  my  flight ?  The 
Sharpshooters  must  he  near  at  hand ;  and  wo  can  remain  quiet 
among  the  mountains  until  the  war  is  over." 

"What!"  said  Aurora,  raising  her  dove-like  eyes  with  a  con- 
fiding expression.  "  You  will  not  surely  leave  your  command,  or 
desert  the  glorious  cause  which  you  have  so  gallantly  espoused  V 
Enpcrt  hung  his  head,  and  she  continued: 
"*  Besides,  my  uncle  may  yet  redeem  his  yesterday's  conduct. 
Never  before  did  he  seek  to  oppose  my  happiness,  and  I  cannot 
thus  leave  his  protection." 

"  But  should  ho  attempt  to  force  you  into  this  alliance  with 
Trevor?"  asked  Rupert,  who  was  convinced,  on  a  moment's  rc- 
tiection,  that  it  was  wrong  to  ask  Aurora  to  share  his  truant 
fortune. 

"  He  will  fail  in  the  attempt,"  replied  Aurora.  "  Here  do  I  sol- 
emnly vow  never  to  wed  any  one  except — "  here  her  voice  fal- 
tered, for  her  lovo  had  taken  the  advantage  of  her  maidenly  rc- 
sen*o  ;  but  Rupert  hastened  to  iiuish  the  remark,  saying : 

"  Rupert  Loudon,  you  would  say ;"  and  again  he  clasped  her  in 
his  arms.  Then,  sitting  do^\'n  side  by  side,  that  young  couple 
told  their  loves  in  the  solitude  of  the  calm  night.  Holy  time, 
when  the  heart  may  revel  without  interruption  in  the  witching 
bliss  of  pure  aifcction,  only  surpassed  by  tiie  joys  of  a  higher 
w^orld.  If  ever  a  ray  from  those  heavenly  spheres  gilds  the  gloom 
of  earth's  fairest  creations — if  ever  the  light  of  hope  mantles  the 
check  of  despondency — if  ever  an  angel  folds  his  rustling  pinions 
to  contemplate  a  scene  of  earthly  happiness,  it  is  when  the  solemn 
hour  of  night  is  thus  awakened  by  the  pare  and  ardent  vows  of 
two  loving  spirits. 

Regardless  of  the  future,  these  young  hearts  frankly  confessed 
their  nmtual  passion  from  its  first  dawning.  They  were  not  skil- 
ful in  analyzing  their  affection — they  only  felt  its  power,  and 
bowed  to  it,  and  enjoyed  it.  Yes,  enjoyed  it.  For  what  earthly 
enjoyment  can  compare  -with  the  affection  of  youthful  and  unprac- 
tised heai*ts,  who  love  with  all  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  na- 
ture, and  with  a  solemn  intensity,  never  to  be  experienced  again 
by  those  whose  feelings  are  hackneyed  ?  Talk  of  childhood's  glee, 
or  of  the  tranquil  serenity  of  riper  years — the  first  of  love  is  the 
golden  ago  of  human  existence.  Alas  !  that  it  passes  as  rapidly 
as  the  fabled  one  of  tho  world  has  done.  But  while  it  lasts,  let 
young  hearts  enjoy  it.  Joyous  be  the  thoughts  of  first  love — the 
only  passion  the  young  heart  knows — the  fragrance  of  our  earthly 
frames,  which  still  remains  when  the  freshness  of  life  is  gone — ■ 
when  we  have  but  our  souvenirs  and  our  regrets. 

An  hour  passed  like  a  moment,  when  the  relief  of  the  guard 
aroused  the  happy  lovers  from  their  dream. 

"  Rupert,"  said  Aurora,  "you  must  leave,  or  daylight  will  ren- 
der your  escape  impossible.  Let  me  guide  you  down  stairs  by 
the  servants'  passage,  where  you  can  pass  through  the  garden  aud 
gain  the  woods." 

"But  promise  mo  again,  dearest,  that  you  will  never  wed 
another." 

"  Never,  never  I  I  feel  that  my  heart  is  yours,  and  my  hand 
shall  remain  my  own  until  you  claim  it." 

Words  could  not  express  the  ^ush  of  rapture  which  filled  Ru- 
pert's soul ;  and  covering  Aurora's  trembling  lips  with  passionate 
kisses,  he  promised  her  that  he  would  soon  return.  "But,"  he 
concluded,  "  if  your  uncle  endeavors  to  force  you  into  any  alli- 
ance, you  will  seek  refuge  among  the  gallant  patriots  V 

"  I  will,"  replied  Aurora,  in  a  confiding  tone.  "But  you  must 
not  linger  longer.  Come  ;"  and  with  her  finger  to  her  lips,  as  a 
caution  that  silence  was  nccessaiy,  she  opened  the  door  by  spring- 
ing back  the  bolt.  A  glance  into  the  upper  hall  satisfied  her  that 
no  one  was  on  watch,  and  beckoning  to  Rupert  to  follow  her,  she 
conducted  him  do^m  a  small  back  staircase,  used  by  the  servants, 
into  the  basement.  The  kitchen  was  occupied  by  the  guard,  but 
they  were  too  intent  on  a  game  of  cards  to  hear  the  passers  by 
their  doors.  A  moment  more  and  he  was  in  the  garden,  where  a 
long  trellis,  covered  with  a  luxurious  grape-vine,  would  enable 
him  to  reach  the  woods  undiscovered. 

"Now,"  said  Aurora,  in  a  voice  nearly  choked  vinth  emotion, 
"farewell;"  aud  ere  Rupert  could  reply,  she  had  turned  and  dis- 
appeared into  the  house.  He  was  alone.  For  a  second,  a  feeling 
of  wild  and  fearful  desolation  came  over  his  spirit,  but  bright  hope 
soon  inspired  him  with  glittering  visions  of  a  happy  meeting. 
Casting  a  lingering  look  at  the  door  through  which  she  had  van- 
ished, he  started,  with  joyous  step  and  elastic  heart,  in  search  of 
his  command. 

While  this  happy  interview  had  transpired  in  the  upper  story  of 
the  "Stronghold,"  there  was  a  painful  scene  in  a  room  on  the  lower 
Qoor,  which  had  been  appropriated  to  Mr.  Vernon.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  lawyer  had  recognized  Sandy  McGregor  among 
the  wounded  brought  in  by  the  dragoons,  and  had  him  conveyed 
into  his  own  room.  The  surgeon,  on  examining  the  young  man's 
wound,  pronounced  it  dangerous,  but  as  the  patient  was  insensible 
soon  after  he  was  laid  down,  nothing  definite  could  be  ascertained. 
Mr.  Vcmon  refused  to  leave  the  sufferer's  side,  where  he  sat 
through  the  night,  apparently  lost  in  thought,  though  occasionally 
a  spasmodic  twitcliing  showed  that  his  passions  were  excited,  and 
then  he  would  gnaw  his  nails,  as  if  eager  to  find  vent  for  his  rage. 
Day  had  dawned  before  the  wounded  bugler  was  restored  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  situation,  when  hcpartially  raided  himself  on  one 
elbow,  gazing  around  him  with  a  look  of  confused  anguish.  At 
first  he  could  not  recall  to  memory  how  he  came  where  he  was, 
for  to  the  pain  of  his  wounds  was  mingled  a  recollection  of  bat- 
tle— shots  given  and  received — plunging  horses — and  the  attend- 


ants of  a  flight.     Then,  turning  partially  round,  he  started  as  if 
he  had  seen  a  ghost,  and  sank  back  exhausted. 

"Poor  Sand}',"  exclaimed  Mr.  Vernon;  "  do  you  feci  much 
pain,  lad  V 

"  Is. that  really  you  ?"  asked  the  sufferer,  as  if  doubtful  whether 
he  was  not  the  victim  of  deception. 

"  Yes,  yes.  And  now,  Sandy,  what  possessed  you  to  ti-cat  mo 
as  you  have  done  ?" 

"  0,  do  not  come  preaching  to  me,  if  you  cannot  help  me,   I've 

had  enough  of  that;  and  if  I'm  to  be  hung,  give  me  up  at  once." 

Cold  drops  of  agony  stood  on  the  young  man's  brow  as  he  spoke  ; 

his  hollow  eyes  were  of  an  unearthly  brilliancy,  and  he  tossed  his 

arms  in  agony. 

"  My  poor  Sandy,"  said  Mr.  Vcmon,  in  a  soothing  tone,  "  you 
know  that  I  have  ever  humored  your  foibles,  and,  had  you  not  ran 
away  on  committing  that  rash  act,  I  should  have  protected  you. 
Don't  let  that  trouble  you,  tliough,  for  I  have  a  full  pardon  for 
you.     And  now,  lad,  do  you  know  where  you  are  ?" 

"  In  my  cousin's  house,"  gloomily  replied  Sandy ;  "  but  I'm 
dying  here.     Is  Mr.  Maxwell  safe  1" 

"  He  is ;  and  0,  how  glad  he  will  be  to  sec  you." 
"  O,  how  I  suffer !      Can  you  not  do  something  for  me  ?  can  he 
not  ?     0,  I  shall  go  mad  I'* 
"Patience." 

"  Patience !     Has  tliat  been  taught  me  1  or  have  I  led  a  life  of 

deceit  1     But  listen.     Who  do  you  think  has  been  here?  nay,  is 

now  here?" 

"Wlio  V  exclaimed  Vernon,liis  eyes  kindling  with  eager  interest. 

"Listen,"  said  tlie  wounded  man  ;  and  Vernon  bent  over  his 

couch,  repeating  his  question,  "who?" 

"Rupert  Loudon,"  replied  Sandy,  in  a  hissing  tone  of  voice, 
like  water  falling  upon  hot  iron.  "Now  you  can  guess  why  I 
risked  my  life." 

"My  own  Sandy,"  rejoined  Vernon.  "But  you  must  not  talk 
now,  lad,  for  it  evidently  exhausts  you.  Remain  quiet  a  moment, 
and  I  will  endeavor  to  procure  you  rchef." 

Hastening  into  the  library,  Mr.  Vernon  found  Captain  Foster, 
who,  like  a  tme  soldier,  was  up,  attending  to  the  wounded  of  his 
command. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Justice,"  said  he,  "I  wish  you  good  morning.  It 
was  perhaps  well  that  you  came  on  in  advance  of  us  yesterday,  for 
we  had  hot  work." 

"  So  I  have  learned  from  a  poor  fellow  with  yon,  who  received 
a  bad  wound  in  his  side." 

"His  side  ?  You  must  be  mistaken,  for  I  have  seen  all  the 
men,  and  do  not  remember  such  a  wound." 

"  This  is  a  trumpeter,  I  believe,  who  has  been  known  as  Sandy 
McGregor." 

"  0,  the  deserter.  Yes,  I  now  remember  that  he  was  peppered 
by  those  confounded  riflemen.     But  where  is  he  1" 

"In  my  room,  captain.  You  will  doubtless  be  surprised  when 
I  inform  you  that  this  trumpeter  is  Alexander  Maxwell,  son  of 
our  host,  here,  and  heir  presumptive  to  a  peerage." 

"  Whew !"  exclaimed  Foster,  unable  to  restrain  his  surprise. 

"But  what  on  earth  led  him  to  enlist,  and  why  did  he  desert?" 

"  It  is  a  long  story,  captain.     By-and-by  I  will  tell  it  you ;  but 

now  this   poor  fellow  is  in  great  agony,  alone.      Cannot  Miss 

Maxwell  attend  him  V 

"Certainly.  Indeed,  I  was  just  thinking  of  sending  for  you 
when  you  came  in,  to  place  these  Maxwells  in  your  hands,  as  my 
despatches  inform  me  that  you  have  complete  jurisdiction.  I  took 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  them  confined,  liecause  I  had  good 
proof  that  they  bad  been,  if  they  were  not  now,  disaffected  to  his 
majesty.  Besides,  a  brother  officer  of  mine  has  promise  of  the 
lady's  hand." 

"Not  Loudon  !"  interrupted  Mr.  Vernon,  an  angry  flush  over- 
spreading his  face. 

"  No  indeed  !  Why,  this  Loudon  is  a  rebel — not  a  comrade. 
And  by  the  way,  Mr.  Justice,  I  will  have  him  brought  before  yon 
after  breakfast,  for  Trevor  (who  is  the  bridegroom  expectant)  is 
not  disposed  to  have  me  retain  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war." 

"  I'll  take  care  of  him  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Vernon,  with  a  chuckle 
of  satisfaction.  Then  a  shade  came  over  him,  and  he  turned  to- 
wards the  door,  saying  :  "  By  your  leave,  then,  I'll  endeavor  to  per- 
suade Miss  Maxwell  to  stay  with  her  cousin.  After  breakfast 
we'll  see  about  this  rebel." 

Hastening  up  stairs,  he  knocked  at  Aurora's  door  and  was 
promptly  admitted.  She  was  plainly  dressed,  and  as  he  entered 
instinctively  turned  her  eyes  towards  a  looking-glass,  to  see  if 
her  countenance  betrayed  any  signs  of  agitation.  At  any  rate, 
Mr.  Vernon  perceived  nothing  out  of  the  way,  and  after  the  usual 
interchange  of  courtesies,  he  inquired  after  her  uncle's  health. 

"  I  cannot  say,"  replied  Aurora,  "  for  I  am  a  prisoner  here, 
and  he,  I  think,  is  also  under  lock  and  key." 

"  Not  so,"  said  Mr.  Vernon  ;  "  for  the  civil  power  overshadows 
military  despotism ;  and  my  first  step  was  to  annul  Capt.  Foster's 
despotic  decree.  But  you,  Miss  Aurora,  arc  needed  below,  where 
a  young  countryman,  who  was  wounded  last  night,  craves  your 
ministering  care." 

Aurora  started  and  turned  pale.  Could  it  be  that  Rupert  had 
been  wounded  and  re-captured  ? 

"  You  wonder  who  it  is,  I  suppose  V  inquired  Mr.  Vcmon. 
An  inclination  of  the  head  was  the  only  response,  for  her  heart 
was  too  full  for  speech. 

"Your  promised  bridegroom,  young  lady;  your  cousin  Alex- 
ander. Poor  fcllorr,  he  was  the  mark  for  a  rebel  bullet  last  night, 
and  I  know  you  will  not  refuse  to  administer  to  his  wants." 

'*  That  I  will  not,"  eagerly  replied  Aurora,  whose  mind  was  re- 
lieved of  its  sad  fears,  and  whose  kind  heart  prompted  her  to  has- 
ten to  her  cousin's  bedside. 


"  I  knew  it,"  said  Mr.  Vernon.  "  Now  let  ^s  Iiasten  to  him,  for 
he  is  in  great  distress." 

Hastening  down  st-airs  the}'-  found  the  surgeon  by  Alexander's 
bedside,  endeavoring  to  bind  up  his  wound. 

"Is  it  dangerous?"  hastily  inquired  Mr.  Veraon,  gazing  at 
the  surgeon  as  though  he  would  read  his  heart-secrets. 

"  I  hope  not.  Just  now  I  found  him  \cry  uneasy,  but  I  have 
given  him  some  opium,  which  will  soon  put  him  to  sleep.  When 
he  awakes  I  think  you  will  find  him  better."  And  the  surgeon 
left  to  attend  to  other  suff'crers. 

Aurora  immediately  sat  down  by  the  bedside,  and  with  the  gen- 
tle kindness  of  her  sex  began  her  work  of  mercy.  The  pillows 
were  re-arranged,  a  damp  handkerchief  laid  on  the  sufferer's  parcli- 
ed  brow,  and  he  was  soon  more  quiet.  Calm  and  collected,  her 
radiant  eyes  veiled  by  their  long  lashes,  and  the  color  banished 
from  her  cheek,  she  looked  like  an  angel  of  mercy.  Cato  entered 
with  a  summons  to  breakfjist,  and  Aurora  urged  Mi-.  Vcmon  to 
go,  insisting  on  remaining  with  the  wounded  man.  The  opiate 
had  soothed  his  nervous  system,  but  it  failed  to  quiet  his  excited 
spirits.  For  some  time  Aurora  did  not  attempt  to  connect  his 
disjointed  expressions  ;  but  the  sound  of  a  well-known  name 
attracted  her  attention. 

"  Surely  he  raves  !"  she  ejaculated  with  a  shudder. 

But  then,  as  if  relating  his  conduct  to  his  father,  he  recapitulat- 
ed a  series  of  dark  deeds  that  made  the  watcher  at  his  side  trem- 
ble. Eagerly  did  she  listen,  as  if  treasuring  eveij  word,  and  long 
before  the  tale  of  crime  was  told,  sinking  on  her  knees,  she  im- 
plored divine  pardon  for  the  culprit — divine  protection  for  the 
object  of  his  plots. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Vernon  had  been  warmly  welcomed  at  the 
breakfast  table  by  the  oflSeers. 

"Look  here,"  said  Captain  Trevor;  "as  a  king's  justice  you 
have  a  right  to  marry  people,  and  I  think  I  must  get  you  to  do 
the  job  for  me." 

"And  to  whom  V 

"  That's  a  good  one  !  Why,  sir,  Miss  Maxwell  is  the  only  lady 
within  a  score  of  miles ;  and  as  she  has  promised  to  many  me 
within  a  week,  I  thought  that  I  would  bespeak  your  services." 

"  It  mil  give  me  great  pleasure  to  perform  the  ceremony  for 
Miss  Maxwell,"  replied  Mr.  Vernon,  addiug  to  himself:  "  but  not 
to  you,  young  popinjay.  Then  he  asked,  "  How  about  this  rival 
of  youi's  V 

"  Who  V  eagerly  inquired  Trevor. 

"  This  Loudon.  I  have  information  against  him  as  a  promi- 
nent rebel,  and  fear  that  I  may  be  forced  to  send  him  to 
Charleston." 

"But  he  is  an  officer,"  remarked  Captain  Foster;  "a  gallant 
fellow  too,  I  think," 

"  Sony  for  that,"  said  Mr.  Vernon  ;  "  hut  I  have  orders  to  try 
suspected  persons,  and  he  is  on  my  list.  Supposing  that  you  send 
for  him,  and  then  should  you  despatch  a  party  across  into  Caro- 
lina for  reinforcements,  they  can  take  him  along,  if  he  proves 
guilty,  and  I  doubt  not  he  will." 

"  Send  him  off,"  nonchalantly  remarked  Trevor,  "  and  I  will 
give  you  a  horse.  Mi-.  Justice.  The  fellow  has  made  a  regular 
fool  of  me,  and  I  long  to  be  rid  of  him." 

"As  I  do  of  his  trusty  ally,  Danforth,  who  I  suppose  is  on  his 
way  here,  Trevor,"  said  Captain  Foster,  "  with  your  recruits.  But 
I  will  order  a  guard  to  bring  this  gentleman  before  us."  Leaving 
the  room,  he  returned  in  a  moment,  saying,  "Now,  Mr.  Justice, 
prepare  your  court.     The  prisoner  will  soon  be  here." 

A  gleam  of  malignant  satisfaction  illuminated  Mr.  Vernon's 
countenance,  but  it  was  soon  dissipated.  A  sergeant  entered  the 
room  and,  making  the  customary  salute,  said  : 

"  Captain,  we  found  the  prisoner's  door  locked  from  the  outside, 
but  on  opening  it,  the  room  was  empty.  I  can  assure  you  that 
there  is  no  one  in  it." 

"  Confusion  !"  exclaimed  Foster.  "  We  may  now  expect  to  be 
attacked." 

Mr.  Vernon  did  not  say  a  word,  but  with  a  look  of  deep  dis- 
appointment and  a  frowning  brow,  he  left  the  room  and  entered 
that  occupied  by  the  wounded  son  of  Mr.  Maxwell. 

"  He  sleeps,"  said  Aurora.  "  Had  you  not  better  see  his  father, 
and  break  this  to  him  carefully  ?" 

"  Thank  you  for  the  suggestion,"  replied  the   lawyer,  and  she 
was  again  alone  at  the  side  of  the  sufferer's  couch. 
[to  be  continued.] 


C03IM0X  SCHOOLS. 


From  an  interesting  collection  of  educational  statistics  in  a 
late  number  of  Noi'ton's  Literary  Gazette,  we  learn  that  there  arc 
now  in  the  United  States  about  sixty  thousand  common  schools, 
which  arc  supported  at  an  annual  expense  of  neai'Iy  six  million 
dollars.  Of  this  whole  amount  New  York  contributes  more  than 
one  third,  and  Massachusetts  more  than  one  sixth.  In  the  year 
1853  there  were  in  New  York  1 1,684  school  distincts,  and  instruc- 
tion was  afforded  to  622,268  scholars  ;  the  total  amount  expended 
being  S2,469,248.  IMassachusctts  for  the  same  year  numbered 
4113  .schools  and  more  than  200,000  scholars.  Her  aggregate 
cxpcnditm-e  for  school  purposes  was  Sl,072,310.  The  old  Bay 
State  has  a  school  fund  of  81,220,238.  The  city  of  Boston  alone 
appropriates  8330,000  annually  to  public  schools  of  various  grades. 
In  Pennsylvania  there  are  10,000  schools,  attended  by  480.000  pu- 
pils. In  1853  the  amount  of  school  tax  levied  in  the  State,  ex- 
clusive of  Philadelphia  city  and  county,  was  $1, '1.32,641.  In  Ohio 
the  school  tax  amounts  to  about  $1,200,000.  Wisconsin  has  a 
fund  of  one  million  dollars,  and  land  which  when  sold  will  in- 
crease it  to  five  millions.  "Texas  has  established  a  permanent 
school  fund  of  two  million  dollars. 


Every  man  ought  to  aim  at  eminence,  not  by  pulling  others 
down,  lint  by  raising  himself;  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  (4"  .I'is  own 
superiority,  whether  imaginary  or  real,  without  interrupting  oth- 
ers in  the  same  felicitv. 
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THE    VOLCAJJO    ILLTMANY. 


PJERU  AND  BOLIYIA. 

The  Tiews  given  on  iliis  and  the  next  page  represent  scenes  of 
common  life  amon}:  llie  Indians  of  Pltu.  The  city  of  La  Paz, 
with  a  popnlaiion  of  nearly  thirty  thont^and  sonls,  is  built  on  an 
inclined  plane  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  yallcy,  tmrerscd  by  a 
branch  of  the  river  Amazon,  at  a  height  of  11,390  feet,  and  is 
surrounded  by  very  steep  mountains,  having  an  opening  on  the 
goulheast,  toward  the  peak  of  Illimany  which  is  ever  covered 
with  eternal  snow  at  25,8.33  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  most  beautiful  vcuctation  in  the  world  flourishes  at  the  feet 
of  these  giant  mountains.  The  ounce,  a  kind  of  panther,  which 
passes  among  naturali-its  as  a  gentle  animal,  and  which  is  used  in 
Persia  in  hunting  gazelles,  is  here  very  much  disliked,  being  fatal 
to  mnleSj  which  they  can  surprise  when  they  sleep  out  dooi'S,  as 


is  the  custom  almost  everywhere.  The  houses  of  Pern,  covered 
with  round  tiles  as  in  France,  are  built  of  faller's  earth  mixed 
with  fine  cut  straw,  in  the  form  of  coarse  bricks  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  washed  vnth  a  thin  solution  of  lime  which  makes  them  very 
white.  Counting  the  population,  it  is  necessary,  as  in  all  South 
America,  to  divide  them  into  three  classes  ;  the  Indians,  the 
Choles  and  the  conquering  race  or  the  citizens,  who  arc  all  mer- 
chants. The  Indian  of  this  country,  h'ving  far  from  the  sea  and 
from  contact  with  strangers,  has  kept  his  original  habits  and 
character.  He  is  sad,  timid,  but  not  wicked.  If  he  meets  a  Eu- 
ropean in  the  country,  he  flies  to  hide  himself.  The  men  and 
women  are  of  middle  height ;  giants  or  dwarfs  are  never  seen 
here.  From  the  largest  to  the  smallest  the  difference  is  hardly 
observable.     This  is  apparently  owing  to  their  marrying  in  the 


cTaas  they  belong  to.  The  dress  of  the  men  is  a  hat  of  felt,  quite 
high,  the  hair  divided  in  great  twists,  and  often  a  cap  under  the 
hat ;  a  vest,  genernlly  blue,  and  a  colored  girdle,  short  breeches, 
as  at  the  imperial  court ;  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  bare,  which 
does  not  allow  of  false  calves  ;  the  sandals  of  leather,  and  little 
or  no  shirt.  The  women  wear  the  monfern,  a  kind  of  black  velvet 
or  silk  hat,  omatnented  round  the  edge,  with  rich  women,  with 
cloth  of  gold  and  flowered  sHk.  Others  not  so  rich  wear  a  hat 
lined  with  Indian  cloth  in  the  form  of  a  square.  A  blue  bod- 
dice,  which  they  are  never  seen  without,  unless  they  hide  it  un- 
der the  rei-as,  and  a  petticoat — policra — in  little  plaits ;  such  is 
the  costume  of  the  Indians ;  they  often  wear  six  of  the  quilted 
skirts,  one  above  another  ;  they  wear  no  under  garments  and  thei. 
feet  are  always  bare.     They  preserve,  in  the  form  of  the  head,  th 


INDIAN    OF    FEKU. 


MULKTEER   OF   PERU. 


IKDIAN   W03IAN   OF   PERU. 
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the  type  which  shows  itself  still  in  the  unburied  part  of 
the  primitive  race.  The  character  of  these  Indians,  as 
of  those  of  Aa'tjaiba,  is  sad  and  humble;  iliey  never 
comphiin.  Their  gaiety  breaks  out  only  on  fete  days, 
and  then  they  are  never  known  to  laugh  ;  they  resemble 
in  this,  that  philosophy  which  has  uever  felt  the  need  of 
makiuy;  that  primacc.  Tliese  are  the  ways  they  enjoy 
themselves  ;  on  the  festival  days  they  cxchanj^e  during 
two  or  three  days,  at  the  gates  of  the  church,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  mixed  fruits  for  little  dolls  (nuinecas), 
men  and  women,  which  ihey  carry  afterwards  witli  them, 
like  the  devotees  in  France,  the  hui's  hemt.  After  the 
mass,  they  run  to  the  city  with  tambourines  and  long 
whistling  rushes,  and  masks  even^  to  follow  the  proces- 


sions, where  is  invariably  seen  at  their  head,  an  individual  surrounded  by  a 
wooden  body  covered  with  an  ox-hide,  tlie  face  entirely  wrapped  in  lineri,  a 
grotesque  figure  of  some  primitive  tradition,  received  by  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion. The  women  follow  the  procession  without  being  masked,  the  mothers 
carrying  their  children  on  their  backs  or  at  the  breast.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  child  nursing  its  mother  under  her  shoulder,  that  is  to  say 
under  the  arm  ;  for  the  infant  being  always  held  at  the  throat  of  the  mother 
by  the  ponche  in  which  it  is  enveloped,  is  placed  conveniently  for  this  move- 
ment. The  women  who  have  no  children,  carry  in  the  procession  a  packet 
containing  some  pots  of  chicha,  some  grains  of  maize  and  a  kind  of  l>leach- 
ed  pistachio  nut,  like  large  French  beans.  It  is  the  provision  for  the  repast 
which  ends  the  race  or  follows  the  procession.  Then  they  scat  tlicmselves 
around  the  ponche  which  encloses  these  mean  provisions,  and  each  takes 
his  share.  Some  of  them,  nevertheless,  enter  the  chicha  shops,  and  drink 
this  beer  and  eat  the  ckoupe.  What  is  the  choupc  ?  We  give  the  receipt, 
not  hoping  it  will  be  used  by  any  of  our  cooks.  Bolivia,  with  its  six  months 
of  rain  and  its  six  months  of  sunshine,  with  its  mountains  broken  by  im- 
mense ravines,  produces,  in  the  highest  parts  around  the  country,  very  little 
vegetation.  When  the  rains  cease  there  is  nothing  to  nourish  the  sheep 
with.  They  kill  those  ihey  cannot  feed  ;  they  open  them  as  we  do  codfish, 
then  they  arc  dried  in  the  sun  during  the  day  and  frozen  by  night,  and  so 
on  for  eight  days  and  nights;  this  meat,  rendered  thus  as  firm  as  wood,  is 
liroken  in  pieces,  and  makes,  mixed  witli  the  potatoes  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  the  choupe,  which  they  mix  with  a  great  deal  of  salt,  pepper  and  red 
pimento.  This  is  very  pleasant  to  the  Indians,  but  very  disagreeable  to  our 
civilized  palates.  When  the  amusements  of  the  three  days  are  finished, 
the  Indians  return  to  their  abandoned  cabins,  which  they  left:  open,  showing 
no  fear  of  robbers.  The  principal  fete  of  the  Indians  is  the  Saint-Feter, 
and  that  they  celebrate  with  great  pomp  and  extraordinary  noise.  It  is  no 
longer  dolls  and  fruit  which  fitrure  in  the  decorations  ;  it  is  innumerable 
images  of  angels  and  saints,  and  a  wliole  forst  carved  of  wood  and  covered 
witli  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  sometimes  of  great  value.  Meanwhile,  iu 
the  procession,  die  images  of  saints,  fixed  on  pieces  of  wood,  smroundcd 
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by  burning  candles,  are  carried  by  Indians,  with  accompaniments  of  crack- 
ers which  break  at  the  very  feet  of  tlie  priests.  A  kind  of  wooden  ox, 
covered  with  paper,  painted  black,  and  filled  with  fusees  wiiieli  they  light 
during  the  procession,  is  the  perfection  of  this  savage  devotion  ;  after  wluch 
the  Indians  dance  with  imperturbable  sang  froid  before  their  wuoden  saints. 
The  (-holes  and  citizens  are  only  there  as  spectators.  Their  devotion  shows 
itself  by  the  procession  at  the  Fete  D'teu,  on  Good-Frid;iy3.  The  citizens 
Ciiny  in  the  procession  a  case  enclosing  a  Christ  of  life  size,  in  the  dress  of 
the  pope,  the  tiara  on  his  head,  and  the  whole  covered  with  gold  and 
precious  stones.  The  choles  take  no  part  in  these  reprcsentiiEio:i3.  The 
men  of  this  class  engage  in  all  other  professions  but  those  of  nra-^ons  and 
tailors,  which  belong  to  the  Indians.  They  are  generally  |ioor,  caused  by 
their  laziness;  their  women  are,  on  the  contrary,  hard-working  and  frugal. 
They  love  to  adorn  themselves,  and,  although  their  dress  has  little  elegance, 
they  wear  it  "with  an  ease  and  grace  which  seem  very  remarkable  to  stran- 
gers. Their  little  man's  bat,  nearly  always  white,  the  revas  of  swan-skin 
bordered  by  a  large  ribboo  of  various  colors,  a  corset  almost  always  hid, 
a  chemise,  the  throat  bound  with  black,  the  poliere  trimmed  with  a  large 
stripe  of  cloth-of-gold  or  flowered  silk,  with  the  satin  skirt  opening  so  as  to 
show  the  white  jnpe,  constitutes  the  costume.  They  have  very  small  feet, 
which  are  generally  well  covered.  They  exercise  trades  which  bring  them 
in  relation  with  citizens  and  strangers,  which  preserve  their  taste  for  dress 
— washer^vomen,  cigar  sellers,  venders  of  spices,  etc.  They  are  of  happy 
temperaments  and  love  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  a  kind  of  guitar,  whose 
noise  does  not  have  the  least  resemblance  to  music.  The  citizens,  who  are 
shop-keepers,  have  no  particular  character.  The  men  smoke  their  cigars  in 
the  street  when  there  arc  no  cock-fights  to  attend,  exercises  which  unite  for 
them  the  charms  of  the  opera  and  the  emotions  of  the  exchange.  They 
are  generally  sober;  but  twice  a  year,  at  the  Carnival  and  at  the  Saint- 
Croix,  they  permit  themselves  a  little  debauchery,  and  the  wines  of  France 
are  seen  at  their  tables.  The  women  also  are  very  amiable.  The  carnival, 
which  lasts  three  days,  sui-passes  here  all  the  follies  which  are  perpetrated 
in  Catholic  ountries.  The  citizens  and  choles  are  mingled  together  on  tliese 
days,  and  throw  and  receive  the  eonfetti.  The  choles  have  banner.^  on  which 
a  sua  is  painted,  with  thia  inscription,  Hijos  del  Sol  (Children  of  the  Sun). 


INDIAN   FLUTE-PLAYEB. 

The  women  follow,  dancing,  whenever  they  can,  for, 
while  the  citizens  keep  themselves  within  the  bounds  of 
a  certain  discretion,  the  choles  give  themselves  up  to 
every  folly.  The  Indians  pass  throuph  the  midst  of 
these  two  elassee,  gravely  and  with  their  fantastical  cos- 
tume. Then,  when  tlie  ((.urse  is  finished,  another  tohu- 
bohu  of  tambourines  and  of  wliistling  reeds  commences, 
and  lasts  through  the  mgjit,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of 
confetti  which  covers  the  clothes  of  all.  The  fete  of 
Saiut-Croix  is  celebrated  wirli  less  noise  nnd  confusion; 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  sort  of  banquet  under  tents  deco- 
rated and  erected  in  the  street,  and  which,  lasting  all 
night,  with  the  free  manners  of  the  country,  becomes 
eccentric  and  oftcnCimcs  quite  Ueentioiis. 
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[Written  for  Gleaeoa's  Pictorial.] 
TIIE  RIVUliET. 


DT    MRS.     W.     il.    CUTLEB. 

I  have  seen  a  crystal  streamlet, 

IVindius  through  a  forest  lone, 
Catching  hero  luid  tht-ro  a  suabeam, 

Or  a  flowei-et  lightly  thrown ; 
While  o'erhead  are  twioing  branchos, 
'Hong  whose  leaves  the  sunlight  dunces. 

Cvntly  miiromring  little  streamlet, 

With  the  lily  on  its  breast; 
Chiming  with  the  nephyra  breathing 

Praises  to  the  Ever-bleat, 
Like  a  voice  from  heaven's  portAl, 
Pointing  us  to  bowers  jmmortjil. 

<    ^a—   ►■ 

[Written  for  Glcason's  Pictovi.il.] 

MRS.    SANBORN'S    THANKSGIVING    DINNER. 

BY    ALICE   B     NEAL. 


"  No  turkey  for  Thanksgiving  Day  !  Well,  I  declare,  Mi".  San- 
born, I  never  hoard  of  such  a  thing !  "NYe  might  just  as  well  go 
to  the  [joor-housc  at  once — for  my  pare  I  don't  caro  how  soon!" 

"  I  expect  to  see  it  sooner  than  I  want  to,"  retorted  Mr.  San- 
born, sullenly. 

"  Yes,  that's  always  the  way — I'm  sick  of  it ;  we  never  have 
anytiiing  like  other  people,  and  if  I  ask  for  the  merest  tiilie,  yon 
throw  the  poor-house  in  my  face,  and — " 
"It  wasn't  mc  this  time,  Eliza." 

"  "Well,  what  if  it  wasn't,"  continued  Mrs.  Sanborn,  half-sobbing, 
as  her  excitement  voso  to  conceit  pitch,  "I've  heard  it  often 
enough — brought  up  as  I  was  !  To  thhik  of  the  Thanksgivings 
wo  used  to  have  in  Guilford,  when  I  was  a  girl !  Pumpkin  pies, 
and  srjuash,  and  mince,  and  Marlborough  puddings,  and  a  plum- 
pudtling  as  big  as  a  milk-pan,  and  a  whole  boiled  ham,  and  a 
turkey  so  large  that  it  always  came  over  the  edge  of  the  big  blue 
platter.  There's  nothing  like  a  father's  house!  If  girls  only 
knew  -when  they  were  well  off!"  And  here  a  corner  of  the  baby's 
apron  ai'ose  to  the  dignity  of  a  pocket  handkerchief. 

"  Somehow  they  never  do,  and  arc  always  glad  enough  to  leave 
it,"  rose  to  Mi'.  Sanborn's  lips  as  a  retort;  but  a  thought  checked 
it — the  remembrance  of  the  abundance  and  plenty  which  he  knew 
liis  wife  had  left  for  Ids  sake,  and  the  days  of  their  first  married 
life  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  Guilibi'd  homestead.  It  had 
been  hard  for  her,  poor  woman,  to  struggle  along  with  straitened 
means,  and  sickness,  and  the  care  of  children;  and  ho  knew  his 
own  disposition  had  been  warped  by  caro  and  repeated  disappoint- 
ment.    "  Poor  Eliza !" 

So,  instead  of  more  harsh  recrimination,  Mr.  Sanborn,  as  he 
passed  his  wife  going  out  to  the  day's  business,  stooped  down  and 
kissed  tiie  eare-lined  forehead  he  could  remember  so  smooth  and 
unrulHed.  The  unwonted  eai'css  surprised  him  as  much  as  it  did 
his  wife ;  and  as  he  hun'ied  off  the  door-step,  his  heart  seemed  all 
the  lighter  for  it. 

There  were  but  two  days  to  the  national  festival,  which  liad 
been  the  great  annual  holiday  of  Mrs.  Sanborn's  girlhood,  to 
whom  Christmas  presents  and  New  Year's  calls  were  unknown. 
A  week  at  the  very  least  was  always  given  to  the  preparations  for 
it  in  those  days ;  and  the  wliolc  household  down  to  the  little  chil- 
dren had  their  busy,  bustling  part  in  them.  Hunting  eggs,  stoning 
currants  and  raisins,  cutting  up  the  candied  citron,  or  plying  the 
busy,  clattering  chopping-knifc,  gave  work  to  all ;  and  then  there 
was  such  a  bustle  and  excitement  in  these  same  grocers'  parcels 
as  they  arrived — sngai"  and  fruit,  nutmegs  and  cinnamon,  spices 
and  cloves,  and  perhaps  a  new  dress,  or  bonnet  ribbon  at  the  least, 
were  to  be  displayed  at  meeting  for  the  fii'st  time.  All,  these  were 
Thanksgiving  Days  indeed ! 

But  were  they,  after  all  1  Possibly  so  to  the  heads  of  the  house- 
hold, surrounded  by  every  comfort  that  life  could  give  to  them 
(an  ample  ingathered  harvest,  honest  sons  and  pretty  daughters), 
it  may  be  that  they  were  thankful,  "not  only  with  their  lips,  but 
in  their  lives,"  for  these  unnumbered  blessings  ;  or  to  the  old  men 
and  women  bj'  the  blazing  hcixrth,  thinking  of  a  long  life  so  nearly 
ended,  and  the  rest  so  nearly  won!  But  the  young  mistake 
bravery  of  spirit  for  thankful  hearts  ;  and  those  who  have  known 
no  want,  know  not  tho  earnestness  of  thanksgiving  for  timely 
relief  and  succor. 

Mrs.  Sanborn  dried  her  tears  as  her  husband  passed  do\vn  the 
street.  She  had  been  surprised  out  of  "  a  good  ciy,"  and  began 
to  wonder  what  had  come  over  him.  It  w:is  so  like  the  "good- 
by  kiss"  with  which  ho  always  left  her  when  they  were  first  mar- 
ried, and  she  began  to  think  of  those  days,  too.  They  were  no 
better  off  tlicn — except  in  lovo  and  corn-age  to  meet  tlie  ills  of  life. 
They  lived  in  the  same  house,  there  was  the  same  furniture 
around  her — only  the  house  was  snialler  for  their  present  family, 
and  tho  furniture  nuirrcd  and  old-fashioned.  Tho  carpet  had 
been  turned  and  darned  and  patched  again  and  again,  the  blinds 
were  faded  from  their  original  gay  colors,  and  Mrs.  Sanborn  could 
not  but  acknowledge  to  liersolf  as  she  looked  around  that  tlicro 
was  a  still  greater  change.  Tho  neatness  and  order  on  which  she 
once  prided  liersclf  wiis  no  longer  seen.  Tiierc  was  a  litter  of 
mending,  and  books,  and  papers  about  the  room,  an  untidy  hearth, 
a  loaded  mantel  (the  lamps  clustered  together  at  one  end,  instead 
of  ranged  in  a  tidy  row),  clothes-pins  and  corn-cobs  {the  baby's 
playthings),  scattered  about  the  door,  and  dust  cverywlicrc. 

"But  Iiow  can  I  lielp  it?"  thought  Mrs.  vSanborn.  "I  have 
lost  all  heart  long  ago.  Everything  is  old  and  shabby  and  hard 
to  keep  clean ;  the  children  are  always  under  foot,  and  Jano  Ann 
no  more  help  tlian  the  baby." 


"  There,  father  never  will  get  anytliing  like  anybody  else,  cith- 
er!" she  broke  out  to  herself,  after  another  short  rumination.  "I 
don't  know  a  family  but  can  dress  and  live  better  than  we  can  ; 
and  Jim  ^Valker's  wife  goes  flourishing  by  in  her  new  merino 
cloak,  as  if  I  couldn't  have  married  him,  and  had  all  heart  could 
desire.  I  wish  I  had!"  But  the  very  guilt  of  the  thought  checked 
her,  and  she  knew  that  if  the  choice  was  again  hers,  she  would 
take  the  honest,  aflcctionatc  John  Sanborn,  rather  than  his  more 
prosperous,  but  crafty  and  selfish  rival. 

"  But  not  so  much  as  a  turkey  for  Tiianksgiving !"  Then  came 
the  original  griiivauce  back  again.  "  AVell,  lie  miglit  go  without 
any  dinner  for  all  she'd  lift  a  linger !  She  couldn't  ho  always 
racking  her  In-ains  to  make  the  best  of  everything,  and  provide  fur 
the  table  out  of  nothing.  But  then  John  so  seldom  had  a  holiday, 
with  i)lenty  of  time  for  his  mid-day  meal,  and  a  romp  with  the 
children  l)esides  !  Whatever  he  was,  he  was  the  best  of  fathers. 
And  here  the  baby,  who  had  been  indulging  in  a  short  nap  in  her 
lu-ms,  rai.scd  his  little  curly  head  and  flushed  face;  and  what 
w^ould  Susan  Walker  give  for  such  a  child  as  that?— or,  indeed, 
for  either  of  her  four  healthy,  merry  little  ones  ? 

Still,  here  it  was  Tuesday,  and  not  a  single  preparation  for 
Thanksgiving.  Who  should  go  Iiy  the  window  just  then,  hut 
Susan  Walker,  with  a  loaded  market-basket,  and,  more  aggravat- 
ing than  all,  the  legs  of  a  turkey  (she  was  sure  it  was  neither 
chicken  nor  goose)  poking  out  stiffly  from  the  lid.  That  was  just 
as — as  if  the  basket  was  so  full,  or  tho  turkey  so  large  that  it 
couldn't  he  helped.  It  was  only  to  let  the  neighbors  know  what 
thci/  were  going  to  have  1 

Mrs.  Sanborn  walked  around  the  room  in  a  visible  fret,  and 
picked  up  a  fallen  chair  and  an  open  scliool-book.  It  was  a  child's 
History  of  America,  and  liappencd  to  lie  open  at  a  rude  cut  of  the 
Landing  of  tho  Pilgrims.  The  baby  crowed  at  it,  and  Mrs.  San- 
born seated  herself  again  to  show  it  to  him.  How  cold  and  deso- 
late it  looked — poor  women  and  those  poor  little  children  exposed 
to  such  weather  mthout  a  home  or  a  house  !  Mrs.  Sanborn  fairly 
shivered,  though  in  front  of  a  fine  fire;  and  held  the  baby  close  to 
her,  as  she  recalled  the  description  of  their  sufferings  and  want,  a 
well-remembered  lesson  of  her  school  days. 

Yet  they  kept  Tbanksgiving  without  a  turkey,  or  so  much  as 
a  roof  over  their  heads,  or  clothes  to  cover  them  !  The  well-filled 
potato  bin  in  the  snug  cellar  below,  the  pork-barrel,  and  the  bushel 
of  turnips,  tho  flour  and  the  meal — they  would  have  thought  them- 
selves rich  with  such  stores ;  and  the  coal  and  khidlings  Mr.  San- 
born had  laid  in  early  in  the  season.  His  wife  knew  that  she 
need  not  waste  her  sympathies  by  going  so  far  back  as  the  Pil- 
grim fathers,  who  were  long  since  beyond  "cold  and  hunger,  and 
sorrow  and  pain,"  when  in  their  own  immediate  neighborhood 
there  was  want  and  starvation.  She  was  thankful  they  wero  not 
so  badly  off  as  that,  any  way  1 

Mrs.  Sanborn  had  commeacod  to  make  her  Thanksgiving 
preparations. 

And  there  wero  the  Coleords  down  sick,  and  had  been,  one  or 
the  other  of  them,  for  three  months.  She  must  run  in  there  a  Ut- 
tle  wliile  by-aud-by.  They  have  no  doctor's  bill  to  pay  this  year, 
at  any  rate;  it  was  such  a  blessing  the  children  had  kept  well  all 
the  fall,  and  Mr.  Sanborn  had  not  lost  a  day  for  a  year  back. 
Sickness  made  everything  fall  so  behindhand. 

Jano  and  her  husband  were  doing  so  well  in  the  country  now — 
Jane  had  been  such  a  care  to  her,  as  much  as  a  child,  since  their 
mother  died,  and  the  old  place  at  Guilford  left  to  go  to  rack  and 
ruin.  There  was  one  blessing — John  never  drank;  nobody  could 
say  that  her  husband  was  not  the  most  steady,  hard-working  man 
that  ever  lived.  Never  spending  a  cent  ont  of  his  family,  and, 
thank  goodness,  he  didn't  owe  a  dollar  to  any  living  being ! 

Ah,  Mi's.  Sanborn,  and  yet  it  was  this  very  carefulness  of  living 
within  his  limited  means,  that  yon  so  often  complain  of;  for  John 
Sanborn  never  will  spend  a  dollar  that  he  has  no  title  to  for  car- 
pet or  curtains,  not  even  for  a  Thanksgiving  turkey,  though  it 
went  to  his  heart  to  have  to  refuse  you.  She  did  not  need  to  be 
told  of  this ;  she  knew  it  perfectly  well,  as  soon  as  she  allowed 
herself  time  for  reflection — and  how  many  of  their  domestic 
troubles  had  grown  out  of  this  very  thing.  "  It  was  so  hard  to  bo 
always  pinching  and  planning,  and  turning  over  every  cent  twenty 
times,"  as  Mrs.  Sanborn  often  told  her  husband. 

Before  these  perpetually  recurring  disputes  had  worn  them 
apart,  and  even  now,  at  times,  what  a  kind  loving  husband  he 
was.  Mrs.  Sanborn's  eyes  overflowed,  as  she  reeoUceted  how 
carefully  ho  had  hfted  and  tended  her  through  a  long  attack  of 
illness  ;  how  ready  he  was  to  get  up  with  the  children  when  they 
were  small,  or  nurse  them  on  Sunday,  or  to  do  anything  that 
conld  save  her  steps  and  trouble.  What  hindered  them  from  be- 
ing as  happy  now  as  when  ihcy  were  first  married  ?  It  was  very 
humiliating  to  remember  the  many  ways  in  which  she  herself  was 
at  fault. 

The  very  foundation-stone  of  all  (and  Mrs.  Sanborn  did  not 
reach  it  in  one  hour  of  self-eondemnation,  though  she  had  a  faint 
glimmering  of  the  truth,  enough  to  du-ect  her  rightly),  was  that 
site  had  never  kept  a  Thanksgiving  Day.  No,  not  even  in  the  plenty 
of  Guilford,  then  least  of  all;  but  now,  the  more  slie  thought  of 
tiieso  things  I  have  told  you  of,  the  faster  her  ]ireparations  ad- 
vanced, though  as  yet  her  hands  had  not  been  lifted  in  the  work. 
She  began  to  understand  the  spirit  of  tho  festival. 

Away  at  his  work,  bending  over  tho  minute  and  delicate  mech- 
anism of  the  watch  ho  was  repairing,  l\Ir.  Sanborn  was  holding  as 
closo  a  debate  with  himself.  It  was  whether  he  should  take  the 
gold  piece  he  had  i-eservcd  for  tho  boys'  new  shoes,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  the  first  vest  he  had  had"  for  many  a  day,  bought  at  his 
wife's  repeated  solicitations,  and  purchase  a  capital  dinner  as  a 
surprise  and  pleasure  to  her  the  next  day.  He  knew  his  credit 
was  good  with  both  tailor  and  shoemaker,  for  he  had  always  been 


punctuality  itself  in  payments  ;  and  next  month,  perhaps,  he  conld 
manage  to  settle  both  bills.  But  bill  was  an  ugly  word ;  he  had 
learned  it  from  hard  experience,  and  the  very  soimd  helped  him 
to  resist  the  sore  temptation. 

"  I  can't,  there ;  every  mouthful  would  choke  me.  Poor  Eliza  \" 
And  he  thought  more  lovingly  than  for  many  a  day  of  tlie  hard 
and  self-denying  life  she  had  led  with  Iiim,  when  she  might  have 
been  the  wife  of  the  successful  James  Walker. 

Meantime,  the  aspect  of  the  untidy  sitting-room  he  had  leil 
behind  was  changed.  Mrs.  Sanborn  put  more  "Iieart"  in  her 
morning's  work  than  she  liad  felt  for  a  long  time.  The  wcaiyiug 
depressing  feeling  that  she  had  indulged  in  so  many  months,  gave 
way  to  the  exertion  of  a  cheerful  will.  The  faded  carpet  looked 
two  shades  brighter  when  her  broom  had  done  its  faithful  dutj^ 
and  the  duster  accomplished  a  good  work  of  its  own,  The  chil- 
dren's books  and  slates  were  piled  up  into  the  window-seat,  the 
scattered  mending  gathered  into  the  great  work-ba^iket,  dra^vnout 
from  under  the  settee,  and  Mrs.  Sanborn  sat  down  to  the  accu- 
mulated vents  and  "  thin  places  "  of  weeks,  with  a  vigorous  satis- 
faction that  "made  the  work  goTightly." 

Jlr.  Sanborn  saw  the  change  at  once,  and  enjoyed  his  dinner, 
though  it  Wiis  only  a  hash  and  bread  and  butter,  all  the  more  for 
the  orderly  way  in  which  it  was  served.  But  he  made  no  com- 
ments, for  he  thought  it  but  a  spasmodic  reformation;  neither  did 
his  wife  seek  to  draw  his  attention  to  it. 

Dinner  over,  and  the  children  gone  to  school,  Mrs.  Sanborn 
resumed  her  needle,  and  began  to  plan  Thursday's  dinner.  She 
Iiad  thought  better  of  "  not  lifting  a  finger  towards  it."  By  hash- 
ing the  cold  meat,  there  was  a  trifle  of  the  week's  mai-ket-moncy 
saved,  and  fortunately,  pork  was  so  cheap  at  this  season,  she  might 
manage  to  get  a  nice  little  roasling-piece.  It  was  almost  as  ten- 
der as  chicken ;  she  would  make  a  little  dressing  of  old  bread, 
summer  savory  and  sage,  so  that  they  could  almost  fancy  they 
had  poultry,  with  a  nice  gravy.  Turnips,  they  had  {nice,  sweet 
ones,  too),  and  she  could  bake  the  potatoes,  for  a  change,  and 
have  them  hot  and  brown,  as  John  loved  them.  Why,  she  was 
making  out  quite  a  dinner !  If  she  only  had  a  mince  pie,  or  a 
plum-pudding  for  the  children,  poor  things. 

Mrs.  Sanborn  went  to  the  closet,  and  took  a  survey  of  the  gro- 
ceries. O,  there  were  some  hard  Boston  crackers,  and  she  could 
soak  them  in  milk  over  night,  and  with  a  couple  of  eggs  and  a 
handful  of  raisins,  there  was  a  plum-pudding.  The  children  never 
would  know  the  difference,  and  it  would  be  all  the  better  for  them. 
The  Sanborns  passed  a  remarkably  pleasant  evening.  Not  a 
word  of  Thursday  or  the  dinner,  Mr.  Sanborn  sorry  that  he  could 
not  indulge  his  ^vife,  and  she  thinking  what  a  nice  little  treat  he 
would  have  after  all;  both  of  them  loving  each  other  very  much 
after  the  old  fashion,  and  wondering  how  it  was  they  had  come  so 
near  a  hard  quarrel  only  that  morning. 

Wednesday — market-day  all  the  city  over,  and  so  full  and  bust- 
ling as  the  Boston  market  would  be  that  day  of  all  others — Mrs, 
Sauboi'u  was  hun-ying  to  get  away  early  for  the  little  roasling- 
piece,  when  she  saw  a  wagon  of  most  unmistakeable  country  own- 
ership stop  at  their  door.  She  came  to  the  quick  conclusion,  aa 
she  tied  her  bonnet  before  answering  the  lumbering  knock  of  tho 
driver,  that  he  had  mistaken  the  house — but  ho  had  not ;  for  she 
found  herself  face  to  face  mth  a  letter  and  a  good-sized  basket 
both  addressed  to  herself. 

The  man,  a  fanner  from  her  sister  Jane's  neighborhood,  waited 
neither  for  thanks  nor  explanations,  and  left  the  astonished  woman 
to  inspect  her  new  possessions — the  letter  first,  we  do  her  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  for  her  sister  was  dearer  to  Mi's.  Sanborn  than  any- 
thing from  under  her  o^vn  roof. 

"Mt  dear  Sister  Eliza: — As  Thanksgiving  time  comes 
round,  and  I  remember  all  I've  got  to  be  thankful  for,  this  year 
especially,  I  keep  thinking  of  you  and  the  children,  and  John,  and 
how  kind  you  were  to  us  in  our  troubles.  So  docs  my  husband, 
and  he  says  if  it  hadn't  been  for  John,  he  should  never  have  been 
the  man  he  is  now.  Dear  sister,  we  thank  you  both  for  all  you 
have  done  for  us,  and  jou  will  be  glad  to  know  how  well  we  are 
doing.  'Squire  Lincoln  has  offered  to  let  George  work  his  farm 
on  shares  next  year,  and  to  let  us  have  that  house  by  the  mill 
into  the  bargain.  Our  poultry  has  done  well.  I  raised  only  three 
turkeys,  but  I  send  one  to  you,  and  one  to  'Squire  Lincoln,  as 
theirs  all  died  off,  with  my  best  love.     Good-by,  dear  Eliza, 

"  Prom  your  affectionate  Jane." 

"P.  S,  George  sends  the  children  a  few  apples,  and  some  pop 
corn  of  his  own  raising.  The  apples  are  real  Baldwins,  and  will 
make  you  think  of  the  big  tree  at  home." 

The  round,  fair  crimson  fruit  did  indeed  recall  memories  of  old 
times,  as  Sirs.  Sanborn  lifted  the  apples  one  by  one  from  the 
plump  fowl  beneath.  It  was  very  hard  to  keep  the  letter  and  the 
basket  for  a  surprise  the  next  day.  However,  by  impressing  it 
upon  the  half-grown  help  as  a  grand  secret,  Mrs.  Sanborn  man- 
at^-ed  to  get  it  into  the  oven  before  going  to  church  without  her 
husband's  knowledge,  and  to  enjoy  tho  services  as  she  had  never 
done  before.  Bat  though  tho  sermon  was  very  grand  and  im- 
]iressive,  and  tho  choir  had  practised  an  anthem  expressly  for  the 
day,  the  evening  saw  the  truest  Thanksgiving,  when  the  wonder- 
ful surprise,  and  the  letter,  and  the  dinner  had  been  discussed,  the 
children  had  po[3pcd  their  corn  and  had  a  great  Baldwin  apiece. 

Ml*.  Sanborn,  happier  than  he  had  been  for  many  a  year,  sat 
with  the  one  next  the  baby  on  his  knee,  and  his  hand  upon  hia 
little  daughter's  head,  in  the  clieerful  firelight. 

"  Wont  you  sing  us  a  hymn,  mother  ?"  he  asked ;  and  Mi-s. 
Sanborn,  hushing  the  baby  in  her  arms,  sang  in  the  sweot  voice 
which  had  once  thrilled  his  heart  in  tlic  village  choir, 

"  ft"bat  shall  I  rentier  to  my  God 

For  all  his  gifta  to  me  ?" 

The  harshness  and  misunderstandings  of  later  years,  the  mur- 
murings  and  doubtings  of  a  kind  Providence  melted  away  from 
both  hearts,  wliile  the  future  rose  up  fair  and  serene  before  them, 
in  the  stilhioss  that  followed  that  Psalm  of  Thanksgiving. 
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THE  AUTUMX  wrxD. 
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LAIVEEKCE. 


The  autumn  mnd  sweeps  cheerless  by, 
0"er  meadoip,  wood,  and  wave: 

While  leallots  borne  upon  the  blast, 
Soon  speed,  them  to  their  grave. 

The  tender  flowers  so  rudely  kissed, 

Their  petals  fold  iu  death ; 
No  more  to  cheer  with  beauty  rare, 

Or  soft,  delicious  broath. 

The  bud  scarce  opening  to  the  light, 

So  tender,  frail,  and  fair; 
Soon  shrinki  before  the  chilling  blast, 

And  dies  in  beauty  there. 

Thus  earthly  hope  may  be  cut  off, 
For  plants  we  cherish  here — • 

May  never  yield  the  golden  flower, 
Though  fair  the  bud  appear. 

Chill  autumn  is  the  grave  of  years, 
And  earth's  green  mantle  fades ; 

But  may  our  spirits  reach  a  laud 
Wher«  bloom  eternal  glades. 


[Written  for  GIeason'3  Pictorial.] 
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Kontainebleau— Grand  Opera — Gobelin    ilanufactorj-— Palais  do  Luxembourg 
— Pere  la  Chaise — Garden  of  Plants. 

To-day  I  made  an  excursion  to  Fontainebleau.  I  reached  the 
handsome  town  of  Fontainebleau  in  about  two  hours  from  Paris  by 
the  Lyons  raih-oad.  The  most  interesting  and  chief  attraction  of 
Pontainebleau  is  its  palace.  The  forest  of  Fontainebleau  was  orig- 
inally called  the  forest  de  Bierre,  from  the  name  of  a  Danish 
warrior  Bierra,  who  in  S45  encamped  his  array  here  after  Iiaving 
committed  frightful  ra?Tages.  Its  present  name  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  spring  of  water,  where  the  town  now  exists, 
which  was  found  so  delicious  by  thirsty  huntsmen  as  to  obtain  for 
it  the  appellation  of  Fontaine  Belle  Eau.  The  epoch  of  the  foun- 
dation of  a  royal  residence  here  is  uncertain.  Some  attribute  it 
to  King  Robert  the  Devout,  in  the  11th  century.  Phillippe  le 
Bel  was  bom  and  died  at  Fontainebleau.  Louis  LSI.,  who  called 
Fontainebleau,  his  cher  deserts,  frequently  hunted  in  the  forest.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  16th  century  that  the  present  chateau 
was  commenced  by  Francis  I.,  which  then  became  the  favorite 
residence  of  that  monarch  and  his  immediate  successors.  In  it 
have  taken  place  many  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  French 
history.  Here  in  1539  Francis  received  and  feted  Charles  Y.,  of 
Germany,  on  his  visit  to  France.  In  1602,  the  Marechal  de  Bi- 
ron  was  an-ested  here,  by  order  of  Hemy  IV.,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason  and  afterwards  beheaded  in  the  Bastile.  In  1650  the 
Marquis  of  Monaldeschi',  the  secretary  and  favorite  of  Queen 
Christine  was  assassinated  here  by  her  orders.  In  1685  Louis 
XIV.  signed  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  great  Conde  died  here,  as  did  also  in  1765  the 
Dauphin,  only  son  of  Louis  XV.,  father  of  Louis  XVI.,  Louis 
XVLQ.  and  Charles  X.  The  Court  having  been  transferred  by 
l/ouis  XIV.  to  Versailles,  Fontainebleau  became  neglected,  and  at 
the  revolution  it  was  stripped  of  all  its  valuable  furniture  and 
decorations,  and  fell  into  thorough  decay. 

Under  Xapoleon,  however,  it  was  partially  restored,  and  became 
once  more  the  theatre  of  events.  In  1808,  Charles  IV.,  king  of 
Spain,  dethroned  by  Bonaparte,  was  detained  a  prisoner  here. 
In  1809,  the  divorce  between  the  emperor  and  Josephine  was 
pronounced  here,  and  three  years  later,  Pope  Pius  VU.  became 
an  unwilling  inmate  of  the  palace  for  eighteen  months.  Here 
Napoleon  himself,  in  1814,  signed  his  abdication  and  took  leave 
of  the  imperial  eagles.  In  1831,  Louis  Phihppc  commenced  its 
complete  restoration.  The  palace  is  magnificently  decorated 
within,  and  contains  a  great  collection  of  fine  paintings  and  stat- 
uary.    [For  an  exterior  view  of  the  palace,  see  page  348.] 

Returaing  to  Paris  the  same  day,  I  arrived  in  time  to  visit  the 
Grand  Opera  House.  La  Favorite  was  the  bill  for  the  evening, 
and  was  produced  on  this  occasion  for  the  return  of  IVIadame  Stollz, 
after  an  absence  of  four  or  five  years. 

The  next  day  I  visited  the  imperial  Gobelin  Manufactory  {tap- 
estry and  carpets).  I  passed  first  through  five  rooms  filled  with 
specimens  of  rich  tapestry  and  carpets  of  the  reigns  of  Francis 
I.,  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  besides  several  modem  speci- 
mens. Next  I  came  to  the  work  rooms  for  tapestry  and  carpets, 
six  in  number  and  contfiining  twentj'-five  looms.  The  work  is  called 
Jiaute-lisse,  from  the  warp  being  placed  vertical,  in  contradiction  to 
the  basse-lisse,  done  at  Beauvais,  where  the  warp  is  horizontal. 
In  the  tapestry  work  which  is  called  t/ssu,  the  workman  stands  at 
the  back  of  the  canvass  on  which  he  is  employed,  with  the  model 
behind  him,  to  which  he  occasionally  refers.  The  carpet  work  is 
called  re/ours ;  here  the  workman  stands  on  the  right  side,  mth 
the  model  over  his  head.  Some  of  the  carpets  take  as  long  as 
five  to  ten  years  to  be  made,  and  cost  from  60,000  to  150,000 
francs.  None  are  sold.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  work- 
men are  employed  in  the  establishment;  they  earn  from  1500  to 
2000  francs  per_  year.  The  productions  of  this  manufactory, 
which  belongs  to  government,  arc  chiefly  destined  for  the  palaces 
of  the  state. 


From  the  Gobelin  manufactory,  I  proceeded  to  the  palace  of 
the  Luxembourg.  The  exterior  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
its  proportions.  The  court  forms  a  parallelogram  of  three  hun- 
di-ed  and  sixty  feet  by  three  hundred.  The  front  consists  of  two 
large  pavilions  connected  together  by  terraces  raised  on  open  gal- 
leries, in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  cupola,  surrounded  by  stat- 
ues. Four  large  square  pavilions  terminate  the  angles  of  the 
main  building.  The  grand  staircase  has  a  fine  range  of  Ionic 
columns,  het\yecn  which  are  trophies  and  statues  of  some  of  Na- 
poleon's generals.  On  entering  the  apartment  now  occupied  by 
the  senate,  the  first  room,  callcil  Salle  dcs  Gardes,  is  adorned  with 
statues.  Next  follows  the  Salle  d'Atlailc,  which  also  contains 
some  statues.  The  walls  of  the  adjoining  Sidle  dcs  Messar/as  arc 
decorated  with  paintings.  Next  follows  the  Salle  du  Trone,  an 
immense  hall.  The  centre  of  the  hall  is  adonied  with  four  mar- 
ble statues  of  the  seasons.  But  the  most  dazzling  object  here  is 
the  throne,  consisting  of  a  canopy  supported  by  six  caryatides, 
standing  on  a  platform  ascended  by  seven  steps,  the  whole  profuse- 
ly gilt.  On  each  side  tliere  are  columns  surmounted  by  eagles. 
We  now  come  to  the  Sidle  du  Senat.  It  is  semi- circular,  and  cov- 
ered by  a  hemispherical  vault,  supported  by  composite  columns. 
In  a  semicircular  recess  or  niche,  are  the  scats  of  the  president 
and  secretaries,  approached  by  steps.  The  seats  of  the  senators 
gradually  rise  towards  the  wall.  The  present  number  of  senators 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty,  exclusive  of  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
cardinals  and  archbishops.  In  the  evening  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Theatre  des   Varieties. 

The  next  day  I  took  a  ride  out  to  the  ccraet«ry  of  Perc  la 
Chaise,  which  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  on  the  northeast 
of  ij.ris.  This,  the  principal  cemetery  of  Paiis,  was  consecrated 
in  the  beginning  of  1804.  It  contains  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  entirely  walled  in.  No  other  cemetery  of  Paris  can 
vie  with  it  in  the  number  and  costliness  of  its  monuments,  it  be- 
ing chosen  by  the  most  distinguished  personages  as  the  place  of 
their  interment.  Some  of  them  of  large  dimensions  and  elegant 
architecture,  represent  temples,  sepulcliral  chapels,  mausoleums, 
pyramids  and  obelisks ;  others  present  eippi  columns,  altars  and 
urns. 

In  1814,  while  the  allied  forces  were  approaching  Paris,  formid- 
able batteries  were  established  in  the  cemetery  of  Perc  la  Chaise, 
which  commands  the  plain  extending  to  Vincennes.  The  walls 
were  pierced  with  loop-holes.  The  pupils  of  the  school  of  Alfort 
occupied  ic  on  the  30th  of  March,  and  successfully  resisted  two 
attacks  of  the  Prussian  troops.  On  the  third  attack,  however, 
the  Prussians  made  themselves  masters  of  the  cemetery. 

Pere  la  Chaise  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  inter- 
esting sights  of  Paris.  To  inspect  it  thoroughly  would  require 
many  days.  It  has  been  calculated  that  since  the  opening  of  this 
cemeteiy,  not  less  than  120,000,000  francs,  about  S25,000,000, 
have  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  its  monuments.  The  num- 
ber of  tombs  is  upwards  of  16,000. 

The  Garden  of  Plants,  one  of  the  most  interesting  localities 
of  Paris,  I  visited  in  the  afternoon.  On  entering  the  garden 
from  the  Eue  St.  Victor,  the  first  building  facing  that  street  is 
the  gallery  of  zoology  ;  the  edifice  to  the  east  contains  the  Ubrary 
and  the  mincralogical  and  botanical  collections;  to  the  west  are 
spacious  hot^houses,  the  menagerie  and  the  gallery  of  compara- 
tive anatomy.  The  intermediate  space  is  flanked  by  two  parallel 
avenues  of  lime  and  chestnut  trees. 

Bordering  on  the  Rue  Buffon  is  a  nursery  of  forest  trees,  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  railing,  and  contiguous  to  it  are  two  beds 
appropriated  to  such  foreign  perennial  plants  as  bear  exposure  to 
the  ■winter  of  Paris.  Near  this  is  a  cafe  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors.  Between  the  avenues  are  large  enclosures,  forming 
the  "Botanical  Garden,"  and  part  of  what  is  called  the  "  School 
of  Botany."  It  is  carefully  ^irraugcd ;  the  visitor  may  at  once 
know  the  nature  of  the  various  plants  by  the  colors  of  the  tickets ; 
the  red  denote  medicinal,  the  green,  alimentary  plants  ;  the  blue 
those  used  in  the  arts,  the  yellow,  ornamental,  and  the  black, 
poisonous  plants.  The  nurseries,  etc.,  are  beyond  the  avenues, 
and  contain  indigenous,  exotic  and  perennial  plants.  A  sunken 
enclosure,  railed  round,  presents  a  splendid  display  of  flowering 
shrubs.  Toward  the  west,  are  enclosures  of  fruit  trees  and  hot- 
beds. Between  the  conservatories  is  a  path  conducting  to  the 
mounds.  One,  called  the  labyrinth,  from  its  numerous  intricate 
paths,  is  of  a  conical  shape.  On  the  ascent  is  a  noble  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  the  first  ever  seen  in  France  ;  it  was  presented  to  the 
gai-den  in  1734,  by  a  wealthy  English  physician.  At  the  top  of 
the  hill  is  a  pavilion,  entirely  of  cast  bronze,  with  seats,  from 
which  a  view  extends  over  the  garden  and  the  greater  part  of 
Paris.  The  western  hill  is  a  nursery  of  fir  trees,  nearly  all  the 
known  species  being  planted  on  its  sides.  At  the  foot  of  it  is  a 
spacious  enclosure,  in  front  of  the  amphithcati-e,  with  the  resi- 
dence of  the  administrators  and  professors.  This  enclosure  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  of  New  Holland,  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope,  Asia  Minor  and  the  coast  of  Barbaiy,  The  am- 
phitheatre will  hold  twelve  hundred  person^,  and  the  courses 
of  lectures  are  annually  attended  by  about  eighteen  hundred 
students- 

The  menagerie  of  the  Garden  of  Plants  is  divided  into  numer- 
ous compai'tments,  enclosed  with  iron  railings  and  wke-net,  with 
paths  between,  and  containing  huts  and  sheds  for  the  animals. 
Altogether,  I  enjoyed  a  very  profitable  and  interesting  afternoon 
in  the  Garden  of  Plants. 

I  visited  many  other  places  of  historical  interest,  in  and  out  of 
Paris,  among  which  I  may  name  the  Palais  Royal,  Versailles,  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  Hippodrome, 
St.  Cloud,  etc.,  all  of  which  would  require  a  lengthy  description; 
and  as  I  shall  be  at  home  long  before  even  this  will  be  read  by 
my  readers,  I  herewith  close  the  Notes  of  my  Foreign  Travels. 


[Gathered  for  GIeaBon''6  PlctoriaL] 
DAILY  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST. 


BT  BSy;   PERLET  POOEE. 


[ThefoUowingdailyrccordof  past  events  wiU  be  continued  from  week  to  Treek; 
exhibiting  a  schedulo  of  remarkuble  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  past, 
with  such  dato  and  data  as  will  interest  and  instmct.] 

NOVEMWEK    TWEKTT-SIXTH. 

15G2. — Lopez  de  Vega,  Spanish  poet,  bom  at  Madrid. 

1731. — William  Cowper,  English  poet,  bom. 

1770. — John  Phillips,  first  mayor  of  Boston,  bom  there. 

1792. — Savoy  annexed  to  France. 

1806. — Portuguese  defeated  at  Lowicz,  by  the  French  under 
Beaumont. 

1 846. — "  Creole  "  burned  within  pistol  shot  of  Vera  Cruz  castle 
by  a  U.  S.  boat  crew. 

NOVEMBEK    TWENTY-SETESTH. 

I67G. — Second  great  fire  in  Boston,  over  fifty  buildings 
destro3'ed. 

1795. — Austrians  defeated  by  Scmunir,  at  Spinardo, 

1830. — A  Parmentier,  an  eminent  Belgian  horticulturist,  died 
near  Brooklyn. 

1838. — St.  Juan  d'Ulloa  bombarded  and  captured  by  the  Prince 
de  Joinville. 

JTOVEMEER.   TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

1782. — Gren.  "Washington  received  by  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 

1785. — William  Whipple,  signer  of  the  Declaration  from  Now 
Hampshire,  died,  aged  fifry-five. 

1798. — Baron  de  Steuben,  Revolutionary  Inspector  General, 
died,  aged  sixty-four. 

1814. — Great  earthquake  in  New  England. 

NOVEMBER    TWENTY -NINTH. 

1802. — Ohio  admitted  into  the  Union. 
1809. — ^Napoleon  conquered  the  Spaniards  at  Somo-Sierra. 
1814. — London  Times  first  printed  by  steam-presses. 
1847.— Mission  establishment  in  Oregon  devastated,  and  four- 
teen killed  by  Indians. 

NOVEMBER  THIRTIETH. 

1776.— Battle  of  White  Plains. 

1782. — ^Preliminaries  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  signed  at  Paris. 
1807. — Lisbon  occupied  by  the  French  under  Villot. 
1840. — ^Napoleon  Bonaparte's  remains  landed  at   Cherbourg, 
France. 

DECEMBER   FIRST. 

1783. — ^Farewell  military  party  to  Gen.  Washington  at  New 
York. 

1798- — Eev.  Albert  Bames,  the  commentator,  bora. 
1818. — Commodore  Joshua  Baraey  died,  aged  fifty-nine. 
1825. — Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  ascended  the  throne. 
1849. — Eev.  E.  Elliot,  the  *' corn-law  poet"  died. 

DECEMBER    SECOND. 

1804. — Napoleon  crowned  Emperor  of  the  French. 
1 805. — Austrians    and    Russians    defeated    by   Napoloon    at 
Austerlitz. 

1849. — Queen  Adelaide  of  England  died,  aged  fifty-nine. 


CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD  I 

We  shall  publish  on  the  first  of  January,  1855,  a  new  magazine, 
entitled  "Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  JLa.gazixe;"  a  work 
which  will  contain  one  hundred  royal  octavo  pages  of  reading  mat- 
ter in  each  number — ^being  more  than  any  of  the  Philadelphia 
S3  magazines— and  forming  Uvo  volumes  each  of  six  hundred 
pages,  or  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Being  resolved  to  furnish  good  and  interesting  reading  for  the 
million,  and  at  a  price  which  all  can  afi'ord, 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 
will  be  filled  with  entertaimng  and  popular  stories,  by  our  best 
writers,  with  sketches,  poems,  scraps  of  wit  and  humor,  and  a 
miscellaneous  compound  of  the  notable  events  of  the  tunes  in 
both  hemispheres,  forming  an  agreeable  companion  for  a  leisure 
moment  or  hour,  anpvhere,  at  home  or  abroad. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as  below, 
shall  receive  the  magazine  for  one  year. 

Subscribe  early  and  procure  the  work  complete. 

*-*  For  tlie  convenience  of  those  persons  who  may  visit  New 
York,  or  who  are  more  nearly  located  to  that  city,  Samuel 
Frexch,  Esq.,  at  121  Nassau  Street,  is  fully  authorized  to  receive 
and  receipt  for  subscriptions. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Puhlishei'  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Trcmont  and  Broinfield  Streets,  Boston. 


THE  MOCKERY  OF  WOE. 

When  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  found  herself  dving,  she 
sent  for  Austis,  the  herald,  and  settled  all  the  pomp  of  her  fune- 
ral ceremony.  She  was  afraid  of  dying  before  the  preparations 
were  ready.  "  Why,"  she  asked,  "  wont  they  send  the  canopy  for 
me  to  see  1  Let  them  send  it,  even  though  the  tassels  are  not 
finished."  And  then  she  exacted,  as  Horace  Walpole  affirms,  a 
vow  from  her  ladies,  that  if  she  should  become  insensible,  they 
would  not  sit  down  in  her  room  until  she  were  dead.  Funeral 
honors  appear-,  indeed,  to  have  been  her  fancy ;  for  when  her  only 
son  died,  she  sent  messengers  to  her  friends,  telling  them  that  if 
they  wished  to  sec  him  lying  in  state  that  she  would  admit  them 
by  the  back  stairs.— i/is(onca/  Antedates. 


The  people  ai-c  the  natural  control  on  authority;  bvU  to  exer- 
cise and  to  control  together,  is  contradictory  and  impossible. 
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GLEASON'S    PICTORIAL      tt).t  A  WING-ROOM    COMPANION. 
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LORD    aMAYOR'S    AND     SHERIFF'S    PROCESSION,    LONDON. 


(For  JpsTipMon,  bw  pmfa  S49  ] 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


(Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial,] 
PliUTO    TO    PROSERPINE. 

DT  OOACE  FLETCHER. 


T\'hen  tliou  wert  plnjing,  lore,  among  tlio  flowers, 
A  mcrrj'  child,  tli:in  thine  own  buds  more  ftiiT; 

Singing  nmid  the  greenly  ehadeil  bowers, 
Free  !Li  a  bird  in  its  wild,  nativu  air, 

I  watched  the  fiury  form,  and  marked  its  lightnc?3, 

And  stole  thee  foitb,  to  be  mj  durk  homo's  hrightnesB. 

I  thought  my  love  would  pay  thee  for  tho  losa 
Of  the  stream's  murmur,  and  the  song  of  birdfl, — 

My  gleaming  jewels  teach  thee  flowere  were  dro33, 
And  lore  thee  to  forget  the  lowing  herds ; 

But  thoo  wert  sad,  and  from  thy  soft  eyca  faded 

The  light  of  mirth,  and  sorrow  o'er  thco  shaded. 

Did  my  dark  brow  fifTright  thee,  pretty  child, 
And  m;ike  thco  shrink  when  I  have  bade  thee  come? 

The  deepL-nirig  gloom  tamo  down  thy  spirit  wild. 
And  strengthen  yearnings  for  thy  mother's  home? 

And  the  long  darkncsa  of  my  palace  shadows, 

"Wake  wilder  longings  for  thy  native  meadows? 

I  drejimcd,  my  childish  bride,  that  my  wild  love, 
Which  burned  within  me  like  a  flaming  firo, 

Could  draw  thy  spirit  from  tho  world  nhove. 
And  bind  thy  little  heart  to  my  own  nigher; 

But  weary  days  have  passed,  nor  can  I  fashion 

Thco  to  the  mould  of  my  o\7n  burning  passion. 

Then  fly,  my  bird, — I  would  not  cage  thco  hero, 

To  droop  and  pine,  far  from  thy  native  skies, — 
Though  tho  command  may  ntake  mj'  life  moro  drear, 

I  will  not  heed  tho  pang,  but  bid  thee  rise. 
And  when  again  thy  mother  thou  rcccivcst, 
Wilt  cast  one  backward  thought  to  him  thou  Icavost? 

*  *-*-- » ■ 

[Written  for  Gieason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  PERIL  OF  THE  LAW. 


BT   FRANCIS    A.    DURIVAGE. 


"Amelia,"  said  Squire  Frecland  to  his  daughter,  as  they  sat 
together  near  a  vinc-embowcred  window  of  Freeland  Lodge,  in 
a  pleasant  room,  half  library,  half  sportsman's  cabinet;  "  I  have 
now  told  you  all — my  embarrassments — Sir  Robert  Ashland's 
wishes.  He  loves  you,  and  if  you  maiTy  him  your  future  is  as- 
sured ;  while,  on  my  part,  I  have  little  to  give  you,  and  if  you 
neglect  this  opportunity,  you  will  be  compelled  to  unite  yourself 
to  some  one  beneath  you  in  rank  and  perhaps  equally  poor." 

"  Dear  father,"  said  the  beautiful  girl,  *'  I  never  laid  any  stress 
upon  wealth  or  worldly  position." 

"A  girl's  estimate  of  life,  my  child,"  said  the  squire.  "  Love  in 
a  cottage  is  a  very  pretty  feature  in  a  poem — but  even  one  of  your 
favorite  poets  tells  you  that  when  love  finds  no  mutton  and  pota- 
toes on  the  cottage  tabic,  he  opens  the  window  and  flics  out  and 
off.  And  what  is  love  after  all — I  mean  the  love  that  endures 
and  sustains  us  through  life  1  It  is  not  the  dazzling  flame  that 
BO  many  silly  moths  burn  their  wings  at,  but  an  attachment  based 
on  reason,  and  strengthened  by  use.  And  you,  I  am  sure,  have 
no  silly  romantic  attachment  to  blind  youi-  eyes  to  the  solid 
advantages  offered  by  Sir  Robert's  suit." 

Amelia  made  no  answer,  and  did  not  raise  her  eyes  from  the 
rose  she  was  busy  in  picking  to  pieces. 

"  &L-.  Martin,  to  wait  upon  my  lady,"  said  a  seiwant  entering. 
"  Sir  Robert's  private  secretary  !"  said  the  squire.    "  He  comes 
upon  this  business,  I'll  be  bound.     Now,  fAmclia,  think  well  of 
your  ansv^-jr.     I'll  speak  with  him  a  moment,  and  then  send  him 
to  you." 

Amelia  rested  her  head  upon  her  hajul  and  seemed  engaged  in 
thought,  until  tlie  opening  of  the  door  again  diverted  her  atten- 
tion, and  the  liandsome  secretaiy  of  Sir  Robert  Ashland  stood 
before  her.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  extend  her  hand  with  a 
■\Vanli  girlish  greeting,  but  the  coolness  and  almost  sevei-ity  of 
the  young  man's  manner  checked  her.  She  thci'cforo  simply 
bowed,  and  requested  him  to  be  seated. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  but  I  must  return  immediately 
to  Sir  Robert.  He  bade  me  say  that  he  should  have  come  to  you 
himself,  and  had  set  apart  a  half  hour  for  that  purpose  before  tho 
county  meeting,  wlicn  an  inopportune  visitor  deprived  him  of  the 
pleasure.  He  charged  mo  then  as  his  confidential  secretary — he 
called  mo  his  friend — to  learn  from  your  o^vn  lips  the  answer  to 
his  suit.     He  coultl  not  sleep  without  knuv.'ing  it." 

"  Luke,"  said  the  young  girl,  gazing  at  the  young  man  earnest- 
ly, "what  answer  shall  I  give  him  ?  You  have  been  an  old  friend 
— a  playmate — you  know  whetlicr  Sir  Robert  is — in  a  word,  my 
answer  will  depund  on  you." 

The  messenger  turned  deadly  pale  ;  he  rested  his  hand  on  tho 
hack  of  a  chair  to  sustain  himself,  and  tlicn  sank  into  it.  Amelia 
Bprang  to  his  side. 

"  Good  heavens  !  you  arc  ill — BIr.  Martin — Luke.  I  will  ring 
for  assistance." 

"  Stay  !  I  conjure  you  1"  said  Martin,  almost  imperiously.  "  It 
is  notliiug  ;  a  momentary  faintness — but  it  has  passed  away. 
You  ask  me  of  Sir  Robert  Asliland,  my  benefactor.  Believe  me, 
he  is  the  noblest  of  men.  He  has  all  the  quahties  to  render  the 
woman  ho  loves  happy,  and — he  loves  you.  He  is  rich— he  bears 
an  honored  name.  I — I  have  done  my  duty,"  he  added,  to  him- 
self. Then  his  eyes  followed  anxiously  evciy  movement  of  the 
squire's  daughter,  as  she  sat  down  to  an  escritoire  and  hastily 
penned  a  note,  which  she  handed  to  Martin.  The  secretaiy 
thought  that  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  her  voice  was  firm, 
as  she  said  : 


"  This  note  contains  my  final  answer.  I  have  accepted  him." 
Martin  could  not  trust  himself  with  a  reply.  He  bowed  and 
left  the  lodge.  In  a  minute,  his  horse's  hoofs  were  rapidly  beat- 
ing the  road  to  Ashland  castle.  Arriving,  he  tossed  his  bridle  to 
a  groom,  and  hastened  to  meet  Sir  Robert  in  the  library.  Ho 
was  not  there ;  but  a  line  from  him  lay  upon  the  table.  It  con- 
tained only  the  following  words  : 

"Dear  Luke, — I  have  gone  to  tho  county  meeting.  Sit  up 
till  I  my  retui-n— which  shall  be  at  as  early  an  hour  as  possit  le. 

"Ashland." 

Martin  threw  himself  into  an  easy  chair,  the  prey  to  various 
emotions.  The  young  man,  who  was  endowed  with  talent  and 
sensibility,  was  peculiarly  situated.  He  never  knew  his  parents  ; 
nor  whether  he  sprang  from  a  lofty  or  a  humble  origin.  His  ear- 
ly reminiscences  were  of  a  cottage  near  London,  where  lie  was 
cared  for  by  an  old  woman,  who  ever  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
respect.  Thence  he  was  removed  to  a  boarding-school,  whence 
he  was  taken  by  Sir  Robert  Ashland,  who,  having  himself  com- 
pleted his  instruction,  made  him  his  private  secretary,  and  treat- 
ed him  rather  as  a  relative  than  a  protege.  But  the  baronet  gave 
him  distinctly  to  understand  that  he  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  him,  and  that  he  could  not  enlighten  him  as  to  his  family. 
Thrown  mueli  into  the  society  of  Amelia  Frecland,  he  had  loved 
her  in  secret,  but,  knowing  that  his  future  was  uncertain,  that  a 
dark  mystery  shrouded  his  existence,  he  resolved  to  conceal  bis 
passion,  even  if  it  should  consume  his  heart.  In  what  light  Miss 
Frecland  regarded  him — whether  the  pleasure  she  derived  from 
his  society  was  warmed  to  a  degree  above  friendship — it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  Martin  believed  that  by  avoidmg  her,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  extinguishing  his  passion,  but  he  discovered  how  com- 
pletely he  had  deceived  himself  when  the  open  avowal  of  his 
patron's  admiration  for  his  idol  awakened  all  the  racking  pangs  of 
jealousy.  But  he  felt  now  that  his  love  must  be  sternly  sacrificed  ; 
and  he  bent  himself  to  the  task  with  the  energy  of  a  martyr. 
And  though  his  cheek  paled  day  by  day.  Sir  Robert  never  sus- 
pected the  cause  of  it  to  bo  a  hopeless  passion.  His  selec- 
tion of  Martin  for  the  delicate  mission  we  have  just  described 
was  proof  enough  of  this,  How  faithfully  he  performed  his  part 
we  have  just  seen. 

He  rejoiced  now  that  his  patron  was  absent,  as  it  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  rally  all  his  energies,  and  prepare  himself  to  meet 
him  with  his  wonted  equanimity. 

It  was  very  late  when  Sir  Robert  returned.  He  was  pale  and 
agitated,  and  scarcely  noticed  his  secretary,  as  ho  threw  himself 
into  a  deep  cushioned  chair. 

"  Sir  Robert,"  said  the  secretary,  handing  him  the  note,  "here 
is  the  answer  Miss  Freeland  sent  you." 

"  Miss  Freeland  !"  said  Sir  Robert,  gazing  vacantly  at  the  note. 
"Ah,  yes  !  I  remember  !"  and  he  flung  it  unopened  on  the  table. 
"  You  are  not  well.  Sir  Robert  V  said  the  secretary. 
Without  replying  du-ectly  to  the  question,  the  bai'onet  said  : 
"  Martin,  go  to  the  butler,  and  tell  him  to  give  j'ou  half  a  tum- 
bler of  French  brandy." 

The  secretary  was  somewhat  sui*prised  at  this  order,  as  Sir 
Robert  was  exceedingly  temperate,  rarely  drinking  even  wine,  and 
he  was  yet  more  astonished  when,  returning  with  the  liquor,  he 
saw  his  patron  empty  it  at  a  draught. 

"  Strange  things  have  chanced  to-night,  Martin,"  said  Sir  Rob- 
ert, shudderingly,  and  yet  as  if  impelled  to  speak. 
Martin  gazed  inquiringly  at  his  patron. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "  I  got  into  a  quarrel  at 
the  town  hall  with  Colonel  Heyland,  our  member." 

"  Say  rather,  Sir  Robert,  he  fastened  a  quarrel  on  you,"  said 
Martin.  *  "  Every  one  in  the  county  knows  his  turbulent  and 
imperious  spirit." 

"  It  was  apropos  of  your  fiiend  Fai'mcr  Horton,"  said  Sir  Robert. 
"  One  of  the  best  men  living." 

"  Colonel  Heyland  had  had  a  difficulty  with  him  ;  and  the  sturdy 
farmer  had  given  him  a  piece  of  his  mind,  as  he  called  it,  and 
swore  he  would  be  even  with  him  for  the  wrong  he  had  suffered 
at  his  hand.  The  colonel  made  some  very  severe  remarks  about 
Horton,  and  I  took  up  his  defence.  He  gave  mo  the  lie." 
"  Good  heavens  !"  cried  Martin. 

"I  struck  him  instantly,  but  ho  returned  the  blow.     In  a  word, 
taking  advantage  of  his  superior  strength,  he  beat  me  like  a  dog." 
"  But  this  was  infamous  !"  cried  Martin,  indignant  at  the  ti'cat- 
raent  of  his  patron.     "  His  remedy  was  a  challenge." 

"No  matter — I  was  beaten  by  this  man  in  the  presence  of  a 
dozen  gcntlemen-^my  peers  and  neighbors," 
"  And  he  lives  to  boast  of  it !" 

"No,  Martin;  ho  is  dead,"  replied  Sir  Robert,  in  a  hollow 
voice. 

"  Dead  !     Colonel  Heyland  dead  !  are  you  sure  of  it  V 
"I myself  saw  him  lying  at  the  cross  road  in  the  forest  where 
they  found  him — where  he  liad  fallen,  stricken  from  his  horse  by 
the  hand  of  the  assassin." 

"And  no  clue  to  tlie  murderer?" 

"  Yes — the  murderer  was  arrested  near  the  spot — in  fact,  bend- 
ing over  the  body  with  the  fatal  knife  in  his  hand— a  horn-handled 
knife — the  instrument  of  tlie  deed." 
"  And  who  was  it.  Sir  Robert?" 
"  Farmer  Horton,"  answered  tho  baronet. 
"Farmer  Horton  1"  exclaimed  Martin.     "Impossible!  I  know 
his  nature.     He  has  the  heart  of  a  soldier — you' know  tliat  he 
sci-ved  in  tlie  peninsular — but  not  that  of  an  assassin." 

"  But  remember  that  Heyland  had  threatened  to  deprive  liim 

of  his  lease — Iiad  blackened  his  character — sworn  his  niin — tliat 

fate  had  thrown  him  in  his  path.     Let  us  imagine  that  hot  words 

I  passed  between  them — perhaps  even  that  the  colonel  struck  him — 


you  can  then  account  for  the  ready  knife  and  the  quick  blow." 
"I  see — I  see,"  said  Mir'  v,  sadly. 

"  Even  I  could  hardly  have  commanded  my  temper  under  tho 
circumstances.  I  am  son-y  for  poor  Horton,  but  I  cannot  be  too 
grateful  for  his  detection,  for  after  what  had  passed  beti,vecu  the 
colonel  and  myself,  and  particularly  as  I  left  tho  inn  shortly  after 
him,  if  the  assassin  had  effected  liis  flight,  /—even  /,  might  have 
been  suspected." 

"  You,  sir !     0,  no  !"  exclaimed  Martin.     "  The  wildest  imng- 
ination  would  never  have  associated  your  name  with  murder." 
"  Think  you  so  ?"  said  Sir  Robert,  witli  a  grave  smile. 
"No  circumstantial  evidence  would  have  convinced  a  jury  of 
your  guilt." 

"  All  men  arc  not  such  pai-tial  judges  of  my  character  as  yon 
are,  Martin,"  replied  Sir  Robert.  "And  now  let  us  to  bed — it  is 
waxing  late,  and  we  both  have  need  of  sleep." 

The  trial  of  Farmer  Horton  for  the  murder  of  a  member  of  Par- 
liament created,  of  course,  an  intense  excitement  throughout  the 
county,  and  the  court-house  was  thronged  during  the  progress  of 
the  trial.  Even  ladies  were  seen  among  the  spectators.  Tho  ver- 
dict surprised  no  one.  It  was  "guilty."  When  the  prisoner  was 
called  on  by  the  judge  to  say  whatever  he  might  have  to  offer,  he 
rose  and  in  a  firm  voice  addressed  the  bench. 

"  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  I  have  little  to  say,  and  that  little  I  am 
aware,  will  be  of  no  avail.  Tlie  jury  have  just  pronounced  mo 
guilty  ;  to  that  awful  verdict  I  can  only  reply,  as  I  plead  at  the 
commencement  of  this  trial — I  ara  not  guilty.  Yom-  verdict  will 
be  recorded  here — my  plea  at  the  bar  of  a  higher  tribunal.  I 
blame  no  one.  Circumstances  have  been  too  hard  for  mc.  My 
lord  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  Colonel  Heyland  did  not  fall  by 
my  hand.  I  havo  slain  men,  but  it  was  in  the  discharge  of  ray 
duty,  on  the  stricken  field.  I  appeal  to  my  past  character — thero 
is  nothing  in  my  whole  life  that  shows  me  likely  to  commit  tho 
crime.  I  threatened  Colonel  Heyland  wltli  vengeance — but  it 
was  such  vengeance  as  British  law  accords  to  men  illegally  op- 
pressed, that  I  alluded  to.  On  the  night  of  the  murder,  1  lost  my 
knife.  I  was  returning  from  the  village  a-foot  and  cari-ying  a  lau- 
tera,  for  it  was  quite  dark,  when  I  stumbled  on  the  dead  body. 
I  kneeled  down  and  recognized  to  my  horror,  a  horn-handled 
knife — tho  same  I  had  lost,  sticking  in  the  wound.  I  was  en- 
gaged in  withdrawing  it  when  parties  i-eturning  from  tlie  election 
found  me  in  that  fatal  place,  and  thus  fatally  engaged.  I  havo 
done,  my  lord.  Add  my  name  to  the  long  list  of  the  victims  of 
circumstantial  evidence.  Time  will  wash  the  stain  of  blood  from 
my  memory.     I  can  say  no  more." 

This  speech  made  little  impression.  Sentence  of  death  was 
passed  and  the  prisoner  was  remanded  to  his  cell. 

The  evening  before  his  execution,  the  criminal  sent  a  message 
requesting  earnestly  to  see  Sir  Robert  Ashland's  private  secreta- 
ry. In  obedience  to  the  desire  of  tho  unfortunate  man,  Martin 
repaired  to  the  gaol  and  was  ushered  into  tho  condemned  cell, 
where  he  was  allowed  a  private  interview. 

"  Luke,"  said  the  farmer,  "  we  have  always  been  good  friends, 
and  I  could  not  go  out  of  the  world  without  a  parting  word  of 
kindness.     You  do  not  believe  me  guilty,  I  am  sure." 
Martin  was  silent. 

"I  tell  you,  boy,"  said  the  farmer,  solemnly,  "as  I  told  the 
judge  and  jury — as  I  told  the  good  rector  this  blessed  afternoon, 
that  I  am  guiltless  of  that  murder." 

"  Can  it  be  possible  ?     Yet  some  one  did  the  deed." 
"  Ay,  Martin,  some   one  who    had    more   provocation  than 
myself." 
A  sudden  light  flashed  upon  Martin's  mind. 
"  No  !  no  !"  he  cried,  recoiling  from  the  hideous  thought.     "It 
could  not  have  been  him." 

""Would  you  rather  believe  tha^  it  was  done  by  your  father  ?" 
asked  the  old  man. 
"My  father!" 

"  Martin — my  son — my  boy !  this  secret  must  not  go  to  tho 
grave  with  me.  Hear  me  out.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  I,  a  hum- 
ble farm-servant  on  a  gentleman's  estate,  won  the  heart  of  his 
daughter.  I  was  then  a  handsome  youth,  had  distinguished  my- 
self in  Spain — at  "Waterloo,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  romance 
thrown  over  mo.  But  mark  mc — while  I  loved  deeply — she,  the 
lady  of  my  dreams,  deceived  herself  as  to  the  strength  of  her  af- 
fection for  mc.  "Wo  were  married  secretly.  In  due  time  I  was 
to  claim  her  for  my  own  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  family 
went  to  France  to  spend  a  few  months.  There,  your  mother,  re- 
penting of  the  step  she  had  taken,  became  a  convert  to  tho  Rom- 
ish faith  and  entered  a  convent — abandoning  her  family,  her  coun- 
try and  her  unacknowledged  husband.  To  tho  superior  of  the 
convent  she  told  .all.  Y''oUj  an  infant,  were  sent  by  a  sure  liand 
to  the  care  of  an  old  woman,  and  afterwards,  through  the  secret 
influence  of  your  mother.  Sir  Robert  Ashland,  who  was  a  family 
connection,  was  induced  fo  receive  you.  l''our  mother  lived  'uut 
a  few  years.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  repented  the  step 
she  had  taken,  as  her  farewell  letter  to  mc  breathed  regret  and 
affection.  And  now  my  tale  is  nearly  ended.  AYhen  I  am  no 
more,  you  will  receive  a  package  which  contains  my  maniage 
certificate  and  my  last  will.  I  have  toiled  for  your  sake  and  havo 
been  successful.  0,  Martin — how  I  have  watched  over  you. 
"With  what  pride  have  I  noticed  your  development — your  posi- 
tion !  And  now  to  be  cut  off  at  the  moment  of  reaping  the  re- 
ward of  years  of  self-denial — it  is  bitter — but  God's  will  be  done  !" 
"Father!  fotherl"  cried  LidvC,  in  agony.  "You  are  innocent. 
You  must  not  die  upon  the  scaffold." 

"  To-morrow  morning,"  said  tlie  old  man,  "  when  the  sun  is 
shining  on  all  that  is  beautiful  on  tins  fair  earth,  I  must  take  my 
brief  and  sharp  farewell  of  it.  A  moment's  agony — and  I  shall 
sleep  in  peace." 
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"  Toil  shall  be  saved,"  critd  Luke.  "  It  cannot  be  that  Heav- 
en will  permit  this  dreadful  ti-agcdy  to  bo  enacted.  Farewell — 
father ;  if  I  save  you  not,  we  will  both  be  buried  in  the  same 
grave." 

From  the  prison,  Luke  flew  to  the  presence  of  his  patron.  IIo 
found  him  pacing  the  libraiy  from  end  to  end. 

"  Sir  Eoberc  i"  he  cried,  "  I  am  come  from  the  prison." 

"Ay?" 

"Ay,  sir — and  in  the  person  of  (jic  prisoner  who  is  sentenced 
to  die  to-monow,  I  have  found  a  father." 

"  So  !  he  confessed  tlicn." 

"  AVTiat — Tou  knew  the  fact  and  concealed  it  V 

"I  was  pledged  not  to  reveal  it." 

"But  this  is  not  all,  Sir  Robert  ;  I  am  satisfied  that  my  father 
is  innocent.    Kow,  sir,  I  implore  you  to  save  him." 

"  I  cannot  do  so,  Luke,"  i-cplied  Sir  Robert,  "  though  I  share 
your  convictions.  I  have  essayed  it.  I  went  to  the  jailor  witli 
untold  gold  in  my  hands.  I  had  arranged  for  your  father's  fliglit 
beyond  the  sens.  I  would  have  given  the  half — ay,  all  ray  for- 
tune to  secure  his  life  .and  liberty.  The  attempt  failed — the  bribe 
was  spurned.     Now,  notliing  can  save  him." 

"  Yes,  Sir  Robert — there  is  one  way  to  save  him.  Produce  the 
murderer." 

"  Ha  !  if  that  were  possible  !"  cried  Sir  Robert,  wildly.  "  True ! 
true  !  I  never  thought  of  that.  You  speak  like  an  oracle.  What 
hour  is  it  V 

"It  is  one  o'clock^my  father  dies  at  eight  to-morrow,"  said 
the  wretched  young  m:m,  bursting  into  tears. 

*'  It  is  twenty  miles  to  London ;  one  can  ride  forty  miles  and 
have  time  to  sp.ire  within  that  time.  Gray  Selim  is  fleet  as  the 
wind.  Look  to  my  pistols.  One's  life  is  not  always  safe  in  this 
favored  laud.  Murder  stalks  in,  the  highway,  as  wo  both  know, 
Luke." 

Tho  young  man  was  astonished  at  the  agitation  evinced  by  his 
patron.    The  latter  handed  him  a  letter. 

"  To-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  give  this  to  lliss  Free- 
land.  It  is  a  formal  renunciation  of  her  hand.  She  loves  anoth- 
er ;  I  have  discovered  one  worthier  of  her — and  she  only  accepted 
me  because  she  believed  my  rival  indifferent  to  her.  But  why  do 
I  speak  of  love — and  a  death  sentence  hanging  over  your  father's 
head,  dear  Luke  !  Farewell !  Believe  me,  I  will  save  your  father, 
or  die  in  the  attempt." 

"  Shall  I  let  the  man  go  V  thought  Luke.  But  while  he  de- 
liberated. Sir  Robert,  snatching  up  his  pistols,  ran  down  stairs, 
and  the  nest  moment  he  was  dashing  away  through  the  dark 
night,  at  the  full  speed  of  his  blooded  horse. 

High  against  the  serene  blue  sky  of  a  summer  morning,  rose 
that  fatal  tree,  barkless  and  leafless,  whose  fruit  is  death.  At  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold  rolled  the  waves  of  a  vast  multitude,  gath- 
ered to  witness  with  curious  eyes  the  death  struggle  of  an  ening 
fcllow-being.  Sad  to  relate,  there  were  women  with  their  babes 
in  the  surging  tide  of  life,  over  whom  the  presaging  shadow  of 
death  would  soon  be  flung.  Bearing  back  the  throng,  a  troop  of 
horse,  their  polished  helmets  and  sharp  sabres  glittering  in  the 
sunlight,  curvetted  and  pranced  beneath  the  gallows.  On  the 
platform  stood  the  sheriff  and  his  attendants,  and  the  prisoner 
with  the  fatal  rope  around  his  neck  and  the  handkerchief  in  his 
fight  hand. 

"  One  moment  longer !"  cried  Luke,  clinging  in  desperation  to 
the  arm  of  the  dread  minister' of  the  law,  "  One  moment  longer 
by  your  hopes  of  heaven.  Look  there !  sec  you  that  cloud  of 
dust  ?  It  is  a  horseman  riding  hither  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
He  waves  a  paper  in  his  hand.  It  is  Sir  Robert  Ashland  with  the 
reprieve  !    Joy  !  joy  !  father.   You  are  saved  I" 

"  Reprieved,  not  pardoned  !"  said  the  sheriff,  as  he  lifted  the 
cap  from  the  deadly-pale  face  of  Farmer  Horton,  and  allowed  him 
to  look  once  more  upon  the  light  of  day. 

In  the  meanwhile  Sir  Robert  had  dismounted  from  his  reeking 
steed,  and  ascending  the  ladder,  stood  beside  the  sheriff,  and 
handed  him  the  document  that  suspended  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.  He  was  paler  than  the  prisoner,  and  leaden  semicircles 
gave  a  preternatui-al  effect  to  his  sunken  black  eyes. 

"  Luke !"  said  he,  "  I  have  kept  my  word.  Horton — you  are  a 
free  man." 

"But  how  did  you  obtain  the  respite,  Sir  Robert  V  asked  the 
sheriff. 

"  By  swearing  that  I  had  discovered  a  clue  to  the  commission 
of  the  murder.  By  pledging  ray  word  that  the  assassin  should 
die  upon  the  scaffold." 

"  But  who  is  he  ?     Where  is  he  V  asked  the  sheriff. 

"  He  stands  before  you,"  cried  Sir  Robert  Ashland. 

"  You  are  mad,"  said  the  sheriff. 

"lam  not  mad,"  repUed  tlic  baronet.  "Into  your  hands  I 
surrender  myself,  and  command  you  to  take  me  into  custody.  It 
will  not  be  for  long  though.  Hear  me.  On  that  fatal  night, 
burning  with  the  injury  and  shame  I  had  received,  I  followed 
in  the  path  of  my  enemy.  I  had.  no  weapon,  but  by  chance  I 
stumbled  on  the  horn-handled  knife  that  Farmer  Horton  had  lost. 
The  temptation  was  not  thrown  away  on  me.  As  I  clutched  the 
weapon,  I  hugged  the  thought  of  revenge  to  my  heart.  I  spur- 
red ray  horse  after  my  retiring  foe.  I  overtook  him  at  the  cross- 
road— I  seized  him  in  his  saddle,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  and 
hurled  him  to  the  ground.  His  horse  galloped  home  riderless. 
I  made  a  wide  circuit  and  fell  in  with  a  party  returning  through 
the  wood  from  the  village.  The  rest  is  kno^m — how  Horton  by 
a  sad  chance,  came  upon  the  body  and  recognized  liis  knife — how 
we  surprised  him  in  the  very  act — as  all  exclaimed.  You  know 
his  trial  and  his  sentence — but  you  know  not  the  pangs  of  con- 
science, the  agonies  of  remorse,  the  imperious  demands  of  pride 
and  honor  that  have  contended  in  my  boso  u  since  the  fatal  night. 


It  is  over  now — the  confession  is  made.  My  own  lips  have 
blasted  a  name  that  came  down  to  me  from  the  Conquest  unsul- 
lied by  guilt  or  dishonor.  Luckily  it  dies  with  me — for  I  am  the 
last  of  my  race." 

Luke  wrung  his  hands  as  he  listened  to  this  mournful  tale. 

"My  benefactor,"  he  cried,  "would  that  I  might  die  for  you." 

"  Live  to  be  happy,"  said  the  baronet.  "But  forget  not  how 
low  one  hour  of  evil  passion  lias  brought  me." 

"  Help  !  help  !"  cried  Luke,  "  he  is  failing — his  limbs  are  giving 
way  under  him." 

The  sheriff  caught  the  unhappy  man  in  his  arms.  The  surgeon 
who  was  in  attendance  felt  his  pulse. 

"  Good  heavens  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  he  is  dying  !" 

"  Riglit,  doctor,  right !"  said  the  baronet,  feebly.  "  I  promised 
to  die  on  the  scaflbkl — but  not  by  the  Iialter.  I  die  by  my  own 
hand,  poisoned.  Another  crime,  yon  will  say.  Ay,  ay — one 
crime  brings  on  another — but  I  owed  it  to  my  auccstiy  ;  the  hang- 
man— never !     Darkness — death  now  !" 

A  shudder  passed  through  his  frame,  and  then  he  lay  motion- 
less— lifeless  ! 

It  was  not  until  many  months  after  this  tragic  scene  that  the 
good  bid  rector  united  the  hands  of  Lake  Horton  and  i\jiiclia 
Freeland,  before  a  worthy  company,  in  tlie  old  village  church. 
The  trials  they  had  undergone  chastened  their  joy,  but  they  were 
so  evidently  fitted  for  each  other,  that  every  heart  in  town  throb- 
bed with  pleasure,  as  they  entered  their  carriage  to  start  on  their 
bridal  tour,  while  Farmer  Horton,  after  bidding  them  adieu,  walk- 
ed thoughtfully  home  to  the  pleasant  farm-house  wliich  had  been 
purchased  for  their  future  residence. 


fWritten  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
FOREST  LEAVES. 

,  BY     MRS.     M.     W.     CDBTI8. 

rutting  round  me  in  the  sunlight, 

Are  the  withered  autumn  leaves, 
Hither,  thither,  through  the  wild  woods, 

Strange  what  fancies  autumn  weaves. 

Just  now  decked  in  hues  of  beauty, 

By  tho  frost-king's  chilling  breath, 
We  coold  almost  see  his  fingers, 

As  he  touched  and  called  it  death. 

Thought  ho  never  of  tho  future, 

When  the  sunny  hours  of  spring 
Should  unclasp  the  gloomy  portals, 

And  to  earth  new  glories  bring ! 

Thus  we're  taught  by  earthly  changes 

Life  is  short,  and  death  will  como; 
Autumn-liJcc,  with  hope  to  guide  us 

Through  the  winter  of  the  tomb. 

Heaven  has  a  glorious  spring-time, 

Where  our  loved  ones,  gone  before, 
Shall  awake  from  death's  embraces, 

There  to  hve  forevermore. 

[Translated  from  the  French  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

THE    GENERAL'S   WATCH. 

BT   MRS.    CAROLINE    A.    SOULE. 


General  Hoche  was  an  amiable,  indulgent,  frank  and  gen- 
erous man  towards  all  his  associates.  Freed  from  militai-y  duties 
or  at  the  head  of  bis  table,  he  would  seem  to  delight  in  drawing 
from  us  a  relation  of  some  of  the  many  adventures  which  cluster 
so  thickly  in  every  soldier's  memory,  and  wouldeven  permit  us  to 
amuse  ourselves  at  his  expense,  when  he  nan-ated  his  own — never 
upon  any  occasion  manifesting  the  least  ill-humor.  But  once  upon 
horseback  and  under  arms  and  all  was  changed.  Never  then 
seemed  there  a  more  serious  man  than  he — never  was  there  a  more 
rigorous  observer  of  military  discipline. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  would  speak,  he  had  just  taken  up  his 
quarters  at  Vitre,  near  the  centre  of  the  country  of  the  Chouans. 
Hehad  only  a  few  troops  with  him,  and  fearing  an  attack  from 
the  enemy,  he  ordered  the  fourth  battalion  of  the  Sarthe,  stationed 
at  Lavol,  to  join  him  without  delay.  This  battalion,  numbering 
more  than  a  thousand  men,  commanded  by  an  aged  and  brave 
officer,  named  Francis  Houdiard,  had  distinguished  itself  in  many 
conflicts,  both  against  the  Vcndcans  and  the  Chouans,  and  had 
won  for  itself  a  name  that  was  noble,  and  laurels  whose  greenness 
could  never  fade.  Ever  a  desirable  acquisition  to  our  little  army, 
in  the  present  emergency  it  seemed  a  necessity  for  whose  arrival 
we  could  scarcely  wait  patiently. 

The  tliird  of  November  was  the  appointed  time,  and  during  the 
whole  gloomy  day  General  Hoche  awaited  with  anxiety  its  ap- 
proach. The  weather  was  terrible,  alternately  snowing  and  rain- 
ing, with  the  tcmpcst-blasts  howling  unceasingly,  drifting  the 
flakes  ere  they  touched  the  earth  and  dashing  the  rain-drops  hith- 
er and  thither  till  they  seemed  enveloped  in  the  spray  of  a  mighty 
cataract, 'and  the  roads,  already  broken  up,  seemed  each  moment 
to  grow  more  and  more  impassable.  Having  ordered  his  dinner 
hour  to  be  postponed,  the  general  despatched  several  of  bis  light 
horse  to  meet  the  advancing  battalion,  and  if  possible  accelerate 
its  march.  Finally,  just  as  the  brief  autumnal  twilight  was  fading 
into  utter  darkness,  we  received  word  that  it  was  close  at  hand. 
I,  acting  as  aid-de-carap  of  the  parade  ground,  was  sent  to  meet 
it  and  to  give  orders  to  its  commander,  Houdiard,  to  be  upon  that 
spot  for  review  at  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  to  invite 
him  likewise  to  dine  with  our  general  that  evening. 

Having  executed  my  commands,  I  conducted  Houdiard  to  the 


supper  room,  where  Hoche  and  his  principal  ofBcers  were  already 
assembled.  He  met  with  a  reception  worthy  his  name  and  bravery, 
and  was  seated  beside  the  general,  who  showed  him  the  kindliest 
attentions  and  the  rarest  honors.  Never  bad  he  appeai-ed  to  us 
more  amiable,  more  frank,  generous  and  lively;  never  bad  he 
made  the  hours  gUde  more  swiftly,  more  agreeably,  keeping  U3 
with  him  till  after  midnight. 

Next  moruing  be  repaired  to  tho  parade  ground,  and  arrived 
there  a  quarter  to  seven.  Dismounting  from  his  horse,  he  walked 
here  and  there,  without  prolVering  a  word  to  any  one,  seeming  to 
be  not  only  serious  but  angry.  At  the  same  moment  ihat  he  left 
his  stirrups  we  all  did  likewise,  without  a  word  of  speech.  The 
music  of  the  new  battahon  resounded  over  the  field,  the  captain 
ranged  his  men  in  the  order  of  battle,  opened  his  ranks,  pre- 
sented arms  and  advanced  towards  the  commander-in-chief  to  re- 
ceive his  ordei-3.  I  noticed  that  as  soon  as  Hoche  heard  the  first 
note  of  the  band,  he  drew  out  his  watch,  made  that  slight  but  sig- 
nificant gesture  with  his  right  elbow,  in  replacing  it,  which  indi- 
cates so  clearly  suppressed  anger,  but  said  notliing.  But  no  soon- 
er had  Houdiard  given  the  customary  salute  with  his  sword  than 
his  anger  burst  forth,  and  in  a  loud  voice  be  exclaimed  : 

"My  orders,  Munsietir  Houdiard"  (emphasizing  bitterly  the 
word  monsieur,  it  being  at  that  time,  and  especially  on  the  lips 
of  Hoche,  a  sign  of  anger  and  insult,  as  much  as  to  say,  citizen, 
when  he  usually  designated  the  officers  by  their  rank),  "my  orders, 
Monsieur  Houdiard,  are  that  you  be  arrested  on  the  spot." 

"  But,  my  general,"  said  the  other,  almost  too  astonished  to 
speak,  "  what  is  my  crime  1" 

'*  This,  monsieur,  this,"  and  he  drew  forth  his  watch ;  "  the 
appointed  hour  was  seven  ;  you  are  five  minutes  too  late,  and  in 
five  minutes  the  fate  of  a  battle  has  been  often  decided.  Is  not 
he  unworthy  to  command  a  thousand  soldiers,  who  by  his  o^n  fault 
perils  their  lives  and  honor  V 

As  soon  as  I  ascertained  the  state  of  the  case,  I  hesitated  not 
a  moment  in  turning  back  the  hands  of  my  watch  ten  minutes, 
and  in  as  low  a  voice  as  possible  told  those  on  my  right  and 
left  to  do  likewise,  and  to  whisper  the  same  to  those  behind, 
sending  thus  the  request  through  the  whole  file.  Like  lightning 
the  idea  swept  through  the  tlirong  behind  me,  and  satisfied  by 
a  glance  backward  that  it  was  working  with  happy  issues,  I  ad- 
vanced towards  Hoche,  who  standing  immediately  in  front  could 
not  discern  the  manceuvre,  and  offering  him  my  watch,  said  in  a 
whisper : 

"  My  general,  yours  is  too  fast ;  it  lacks  now  five  minutes  to 
seven." 

He  turned  quickly,  and  said  in  a  tone  of  surprise  :  "  It  can- 
not be,  it  is  impossible.  Yours,  and  yours,  and  yours,  too,"  ad- 
dressing rapidly  my  comrades.  They  all  agreed  with  mine,  and 
he  could  not  but  be  convinced. 

Houdiard  was  recalled  as  quickly  as  arrested,  and  with  open 
arms  his  general  advanced  to  meet  him,  gave  him  a  cordial  re- 
ception, asked  a  thousand  pardons  for  bis  error,  easting  the  fault 
entirely  upon  his  watch,  which,  drawing  forth  again,  he  then 
presented  to  him,  obliging  him  to  accept  it  as  a  mark  of  tlie 
sincere  friendship  and  esteem  he  had  ever  cherished  towaida 
him.  "  Vive  la  repuhlique,  viva  la  Hoche  I"  was  the  loud  and 
continued  shout  of  the  assembled  troops  as  they  filed  away,  Hoche 
striving  every  moment  by  renewed  expressions  of  sorrow  and  es- 
teem to  repair  the  wrong  he  had  done  the  brave  old  soldier. 

Several  months  afterwards,  being  at  Nantes,  one  of  my  com- 
rades, as  we  were  seated  at  dinner,  said  to  him,  just  as  I  had 
finished  nari'ating  one  of  my  juvenile  rogueries,  which  had  excited 
a  general  merriment ; 

"But  you  ought  to  know,  my  general,  that  he  has  not  forgotten 
his  youthful  tricks.  He  lately  played  you  a  good  one,  and  I  will 
avow  that  like  fast  friends  and  comrades  wo  all  did  our  part  in 
it,  sustained  him  in  a  way  that  exempted  him  from  all  suspicion." 

*'A  trick  on  me  ?"  cried  Hoche,  curious  to  hear  its  nature,  "  nar- 
rate it,  pray." 

And  then  we  told  him  the  story  of  the  watch  and  our  rescue  of 
the  fair  fame  of  Houdiard  at  Vitre.  Laughing  heartily  at  first, 
be  added  afterwards  these  words,  so  honorable  to  liis  memory  : 

"  As  it  was  by  no  means  a  question  of  honor,  as  it  was  not  th& 
hour  of  battle,  you  did  well  to  save  the  military  reputation  of  a 
brave  man  by  so  easy  a  sti'atagem  ;  but  take  care,"  and  his  voico 
assumed  a  tone  half  serious,  half  jocose,  "  take  care  of  yourselves, 
you  gentlemen  of  the  trick,  if  ever  another  prank  like  this  should 
flash  through  your  heads."  We  laughingly  promised  to  sparo 
his  watches  hereafter,  and  parted  in  good  humor,  taking  good 
care,  though,  never  again  to  refer  to  the  incident  either  by  word 
or  look. 

THE  JOINT  NATURALISTS, 

"When  tlie  committee  of  the  French  Academy  were  employed 
in  pri.-paring  the  well-known  -Academy  Dictionary,  Cuvier  came 
one  day  into  the  room  where  they  were  liohliug  a  session.  "  Glad 
to  sec  you,  M.  Cuvier,"  said  one  of  the  forty  :  "  we  have  just  fin- 
ished a  definition  of  which  wc  think  quite  satisfactoi"}',  but  on 
which  we  should  like  to  have  your  opinion.  AYe  have  been  de- 
fining the  word  crab,  and  explained  it  thus  :  Crab,  a  small  red 
fish  which  walks  backwai'ds."  "  Perfect,  gentlemen,"  said  Cuvier, 
"only  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  make  one  small  obsor^"a- 
tion  in  natural  histoiy.  The  crab  is  not  a  fish,  it  is  not  rod,  it  docs 
not  walk  backwards.  With  these  exceptions  your  definition  ia 
excellent." — London  Sun. 


GoOT>  Humor. — Let  us  cherish  good  humor  and  Christian 
cheerfulness.  Let  us  endeavor  to  shake  off"  that  suUenness  which 
makes  us  so  uneasy  to  ourselves,  and  to  all  who  ai-enear.  Pythag- 
oras quelled  the  perturbations  of  his  mind  by  the  use  of  his 
harp  ;  and  David's  music  calmed  the  mchmcholy  of  Sanl,  and 
anished  ihe  evil  spirit  from  him.  Anger,  frctfuluess  and  peev- 
ishness prey  upon  tho  tender  fibres  of  our  frame,  and  injure 
Om-  nature. — Lessons  for  Life. 
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BOOKSTORE 

OP  J.  P.  JEWETT  &  CO. 
The  representarion 
below  gires  a  view  of 
an  establishment  which 
mar  be  considered  a 
model  bookstore.  It  is 
in  IeDg;th  one  hundred 
forty  feet,  twenty  feet 
vride,  and  fourteen  feet 
high.  It  13  beautifully 
lighted,  not  only  by 
the  large  plate  glass 
windows  in  front,  but 
also  in  the  rear  by  two 
large  skylights,  so  that 
the  entire  store,  not- 
withstanding its  great 
depth,  is  as  light  as 
any  small  store.  The 
arrangement  of  the 
store,  as  regards  its 
shelving,  position  of 
counters,  etc ,  strikes 
us  as  being  most  ad- 
mirable. It  is  tasteful, 
convenient,  elegant. 
We  copy  from  a  work 
entitled  "Leading Pur- 
Euits  and  Leading 
Men "  of  the  United 
States,  by  FrecdJey, 
the  following  notice  of 
the  founder  of  this  cel- 
ebrated book-publish- 
i  n  g  establishment : 
"John  P.  Juwett  &  Co., 
of  Boston,  is  another 
publishing  house 
which,  from  a  small 
beginning,  has  attained 
a  world-wide  fame,  and 
in  all  the  gradations 
of  its  rise  has  preserv- 
ed a  uniform  character 


for  liberality  and  integrity.  The  biography  of  the  founder  of  this 
bouse  is  the  history  of  another  self-made  man.  Mr.  Jewett  is  the 
6on  of  a  clergyman  who  was  too  poor  to  give  his  children  any  cap- 
ital save  that  of  a  good  education.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
having  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  book-business,  he 
commenced  business  on  his  own  accoimt,  with  the  slender  stun  of 
fifty  dollars ;  but  he  had  what  was  worth  more  than  money  to 
him,  an  active,  ardent  temperament,  a  good  character,  and  the 
credit  which  accompanies  it ;  a  tliorough  knowledge  of  every 
branch  of  the  book  business,  and  a  determined  spirit  of  persever- 
ance which  '  never  surrenders.'  Eight  years  ago  he  hired  a  shop 
which  had  been  occupied  by  cabinet  makers,  and  after  remodeling 
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it  to  suit  his  taste  and  occupation,  he  began  to  try  his  fortune  in 
Boston.  Here  he  had  to  contend  with  heavy  capitalists  not  only, 
but  now  and  then  some  antiquated  fogy  would  caution  him  against 
the  unpopular  writings  oi  reformers  ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  fossi- 
locrary  ibreatened  to  withdraw  their  countenance  and  support  if 
he  did  not  desist  from  his  radical  course.  But  look  at  the  result. 
Mr.  Jewett  has  the  satisfaction  of  not  only  reaping  wealth  and 
fame,  of  not  only  seeing  his  capital  of  fifty  dollars  increased  to  a 
Ousiness  which  amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  per 
annum,  but  the  higher  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  has  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  widen  the  foundations  of  virtue  and  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  mankind.      The  trade  list  of  tbis  house  is 


especially  remarkable 
for  the  excellence  and 
popularity  of  their  pub- 
lications. There  are 
scarcely  any  that  one 
would  not  wish  to  read 
and  to  own.  In  every 
useful  department  of 
literature,  theological, 
moral,  agricultural, 
miscellaneous,  the  best 
works  by  the  best  au- 
thors may  be  found 
there  :  and  in  point  of 
popularity  some  of 
their  publications  are 
universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  wholly  un- 
rivalled. An  ability 
to  sell  a  large  quantity 
of  good  books  seems 
to  have  been  a  charac- 
teristic of  this  house 
from  the  start.  Among 
the  first  works  issued 
liv  them  were  the  in- 
imitable lectiires  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
and  of  these  they  sold 
twenty-six  thousand 
five  himdred  copies. 
The  success  of  Uncle 
Tom,  which  placed 
both  author  and  pub- 
lisher in  the  front  ranks 
of  tbeir  respective  pro- 
fLSsious,  is  known  to 
all  the  world.  But 
tlic-se  are  not  all.  Of 
"  Shady  Side"  Messrs. 
Jcwcit  &,  Co.  sold  for- 
ty thousand  copies  the 
first  year  of  its  publi- 
cation ;  of  Mrs.  Child's 
life  of  Hopper,  fifteen 
thousand  copies  were  sold  in  the  first  nine  months  ;  while  of  the 
"  Lamplighter,"  which  bids  fair  to  rival  "  Uncle  Tom,"  they  sold 
forty  thousand  copies  in  the  first  two  months.  In  his  dealings 
with  authors  we  have  never  heard  of  any  complaint  against  Rfr. 
Jewett,  but  much  commendation.  As  a  gentleman  he  is  estimable 
as  he  is  eminent  as  a  publisher.  We  would  that  the  Bungays  and 
Bacons  of  Paternoster  Row,  the  men  who  are  as  insolent  to  the 
onknown  author  as  thev  are  servile  to  the  popnlarone,  would  visit 
this  establishment  and' learn  of  Mr.  Jewett  that  success  in  the 
trade  is  not  incompatible  with  the  possession  of  qualities  that 
adorn  manhood.  Conrteousness  and  aflTability  are  never  thrown 
away  in  any  relation,  whether  of  business  or  domestic  life. 


[See  Letter,  page  343.] 
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CONTENTS  OF  OUR  NTSXT  NUMBKR. 

**The  Regiciilp  .Tvirtfx's  Niece,"  a  tn\e  by  Mth.  Carouse  Orne. 
"Etdorado,"'  No.  13,  by  Thomas  Eulfinch. 

"Tho  Midnight  Cruise."  a  story  of  the  Lswt  Kar,  by  Sylvancs  Cobb,  Je. 
"  EBglifh   SeDSO  T8.    tt'cbaterian   Nouscuse,"'   a  etetch  by  HzHar  \VlLLlAM 
HEBnrBT. 

"  A.  MemoTT  of  Tbcc,"  Ter?es. 
'•My  Native  Ilonic."  line*  by  Ee:t:  Peslet  Poore. 
•'Line?  to  a  Frit-nd."  .":tanzas  by  II.  0.  U'ilet, 
"  Tho  IVandertr,''  a  poem  by  Grace  Fletcdes. 


LORD  MAYOR'S  DAY. 

This  great  civic  pa^^cant  is  the  grand  gala  day  of  the  citizens 
of  London.  Tlic  title  conferred  on  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
city  is  a  tribtttc  to  the  aspinng  spirit  of  the  sturdy  hurghcrs.  The 
mayor  holds  his  office  but  for  one  year,  and  then  is  succeeded  by 
one  of  the  aldermen  ;  the  privilege  of  receiving  knighthood  is 
one  of  the  honoi-s  attandant  on  the  office.  From  a  very  remote 
period  the  day  of  the  lord  mayor's  inauguration  has  been  cele- 
brated as  a  sort  of  carnival.  A  procession,  a  grand  dinner,  a  re- 
ception by  the  lady  mayoress,  a  regatta  on  the  Thames,  and  a 
ball,  are  all  in  the  programme.  The  spirited  engraving  we  pre- 
sent this  week,  on  pages  344,  345,  gives  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  triumphal  pageant.  Tho  magnificent  six  horse 
coach  which  closes  the  procession  contains  the  lord  mayor,  and 
is  a  monstrous  fabric  covered  with  gold,  a  relic  of  old  times.  Its 
appearance  is  "for  one  day  only,"  when  it  is  remanded  to  the 
carriage-house,  not  to  be  used  until  another  civic  anniversary, 
■when  another  lord  mayor  occupies  the  chair.  Knights  in  armor 
and  cavaliers  of  the  olden  time  appear  at  intervals  in  the  lino  of 
march.  These  arc  all  personated  by  aspiring  citizens,  some  of 
whom  find  it  hard  work  to  manage  the  animals  they  bestride. 
The  sheriff  and  other  city  officials  appear  in  the  procession,  as 
well  as  the  retiring  lord  mayor.  There  is  always,  we  believe,  on 
this  day,  a  rowing  match  on  the  Thames,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  lord  mayor's  state  barge  makes  its  appearance — a  magnifi- 
cent galley,  splendidly  cushioned,  decorated  and  hung  with  daz- 
zling banners  and  blazoned  ensigns.  The  day  rarely  passes  with- 
out some  disturbance,  for  it  is  a  sort  of  saturnalia,  and  the  police 
are  sometimes  set  at  defiance  by  the  populace.  Take  it  all  in  all, 
it  presents  a  curious  phase  of  English  life. 


FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

"We  shall  commence  the  new  volume  of  the  Flag  of  our  Union 
on  die  first  of  January  in  new  type,  and  with  a  chaste  and  beau- 
tiful new  head,  and  otherwise  ranch  improved  in  every  departs 
ment.  A  series  of  brilliant  stories  and  novellettes  will  be  issued 
from,  the  pen  of  old  and  new  contributors,  and  the  intrinsic  value 
of  this  widely  circulated  paper  will  be  vastly  increased.  A  fine 
qoality  of  paper  will  be  xised  in  its  publication,  and  altogether  a 
vast  improvement  will  be  manifested  throughout.  Next  week 
we  shall  issue  a  programme  of  our  plan  for  the  new  year. 

Remember,  the  Pictorial  and  Flag  are  sent  together  for  four 
dollars  per  annom. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  A  pair  of  elks,  five  months  old,  caught  west  of  the  Des 
Moines,  were  for  sale  lately  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  at  S200. 

....  Eev.  S.  Livermore,  secretary  for  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews,  is  located  at  Sandidge,  Amherst  Co.,  Va. 

.  Maretzek,  his  wife  Bertucca,  Strakosch  and  his  wife  Patti, 

and  Ole  Bull,  were  giving  concerts  at  Milwaukee,  at  the  II th  tdt. 

....  The  total  assessed  property  last  year  in  San  Francisco  was 
thirty  millions.     This  year  probably  thirty-eight  millions. 

....  The  Washington  Star  says  that  the  navy  department  at 
Washington  expect  Commodore  Perry  at  home  in  January. 

....  A  joint  special  committee  have  been  appointed  to  consider 
tiie  question  of  supplying  Charlcstown  with  pure  water. 

....  Solitude  relieves  us  when  we  are  sick  of  company,  and 
conversation,  when  we  are  weary  of  being  alone. 

Orders  have  been  received  at  Philadelphia  to  fit  the  U.  S. 

sloop-of-war  Jamestown  for  sea  immediately. 

....  Petitions  are  circulating  in  every  direction,  praying  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  duties  on  foreign  coal  at  the  earliest  moment. 

....  Sir.  Forrest  has  been  eminently  successful  at  our  new  Bos- 
ton theatre,  where  the  stock  company  admirably  supported  him. 

....  They  have  had  first  rate  sleighing  in  Quebec,  and  the 
merry  music  of  the  jingling  bells  has  rung  out  on  the  frosty  air. 

Dr.  D.  K.  Hitchcock,  senator  elect  from  the  county  of 

Middlesex,  is  a  deservedly  popular  man.     One  of  the  people. 

....  Couldn't  the  orchestra  of  the  Museum  be  induced  to  pay  a 
little  better  attention  to  the  time  of  their  music  1    They  are  weak. 

....  The  subscriptions  for  our  Dollar  Magazine  come  in  with  a 
perfect  rush.     It  is  the  cheapest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 


BOOKS. 

Boston  is  certainly  a  bookish  city,  and  there  is  no  affectation  in 
calling  it  the  modem  Athens,  albeit  in  Athens,  beyond  a  few 
scrolls  of  papyrus,  there  were  no  books — only  a  host  of  lecturers. 
But  neither  lecturers,  with  whom  we  abound,  nor  newspapers,  of 
which  we  have  our  full  complement,  keep  our  intellectual  aspirants 
from  books,  those  "  dearest,  sweetest,  as  well  as  wisest  companions 
of  our  solitude."  For  the  constant  war  of  ambition  with  ignor- 
ance, newspapers  are  the  light  infantry  and  hooks  the  siege  artil- 
lery. Each  is  important  to  tho  other :  combined,  they  carry  all 
before  them. 

How  well  Bostonians  combine  the  love  of  books  and  businCBS 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  success  of  the  Mercantile  Librar^'^  Asso- 
ciation. Our  young  business  men  and  merchants'  clerks  have  cer- 
tainly made  many  a  stride  beyond  the  mercer  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Woman-Hater,  who  says  :  "  We  that  are  shopkeepers 
in  good  trade  are  so  pestered  that  we  can  scarce  find  an  hour  for 
our  morning's  meditation  ;  and  howsoever  we  are  accounted  dull 
and  common  jesting-stocks  for  your  gallants,  there  are  some  of  us 
do  not  deserve  it :  for  my  own  part  I  do  begin  to  be  given  to  my 
book." 

Is  it  not  Wordsworth  who  says  "Books  are  a  substantial  world?" 
But  the  motives  which  make  men  collect  books  vary  much.  They 
are  not  all  readers  who  have  extensive  libraries.  Lord  Fopping- 
ton  bound  his  books  so  richly,  and  "ranged  'em  so  prettily,"  that 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  sit  and  look  at  them,  but  he  never 
troubled  his  head  with  tho  contents — reading  was  so  fatiguing  ! 
Plutarch,  who  was  not  only  a  poet  but  a  philosopher,  though  little 
known  as  the  latter,  says,  "  There  are  some  who  employ  books 
only  as  furniture  to  adorn  their  apartments,  not  their  minds  ;  who 
use  them  like  Corinthian  vases,  pictures,  statues  and  jewels,  which 
are  gazed  upon  without  being  used.  There  are  others  who  esteem 
books  not  according  to  their  utility,  hut  their  current  value,  like 
merchandise."  Let  no  poor  scholar  despair  who  surveys  the  mea- 
gre dimensions  of  his  library.  Even  if  there  were  no  splendid 
public  libraries  thrown  open  to  him  freely,  he  would  find  consola- 
tion in  the  golden  maxim,  "  not  many  but  good  books." 

Dives  often  suffers  from  indigestion  in  the  midst  of  plenty; 
Pauper  thrives  upon  a  few  crusts.  So  the  man  who  has  an  un- 
limited credit  with  his  bookseller  may  fare  worse  thau  his  humble 
brother  whose  mind  feeds  upon  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  book- 
stall. "  Certain  minds,  like  weak  stomachs,  in  reading  like  more 
nourishment  than  they  can  digest ;  a  great  number  of  books  em- 
barrass those  who  learn;  a  few  books  are  enough  for  those  who 
know." 

Are  these  trite  maxims  ?      We  often  see  their  spirit  violated. 

Books,  like  all  good  things,  should  be  used  temperately ;  though 

we  would  not  advise  them  to   be  taken  in  homoeopathic  doses. 

Verbum  sap. 

«  ^— *^-» — 

FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

We  are  perfecting  arrangements  to  commence  the  eighth  vol- 
ume of  our  illustrated  journal,  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  a 
style  of  real  excellence  which  it  has  never  yet  equalled.  In  the 
first  place,  to  Secure  this  result,  we  shall  issue  the  "  Pictorial " 
through  the  coming  year  on  a  quality  of  paper  far  superior  to  any 
heretofore  uscrf,  and  which  will  be  continued  without  change.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  character  of  the  illustrations  will  be  greatly 
elevated  and  improved,  and  from  one  to  two  hundred  more  engrav- 
ings given  annually,  one  whole  extra  page  being  devoted  to  this 
purpose.  More  local  and  timely  pictures  will  be  introduced,  and 
•a  true  spirit  of  art  infused  through  this  popular  journal, 

A  fresh  corps  of  artists  and  engravers  of  the  first  class  in  their 
professions — several  newly  arrived  from  Europe — are  already  en- 
gaged upon  elaborate  and  beautiful  subjects  for  the  paper,  and 
its  literary  department  will  number  among  its  contributors  some 
of  the  best  male  and  female  writers  in  the  country.  In  our  next 
number  wa  shall  give  a  programme  of  our  plan,  and  in  the  mean 
time  our  patrons  may  anticipate  an  illustrated  journal  for  the 
new  year,  that  shall  not  be  excelled,  if  equalled,  in  the  old  or  new 
world.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  terms  will  remain  the  same  as 
heretofore,  and  that  persons  forming  clubs  of  sixteen,  will  receive 
a  gratis  copy. 

Subscribe  early,  and  secure  the  work  complete. 


Drawing  Neae. — The  end  of  the  year,  and  four  more  num- 
bers of  our  paper  will  end  the  volume,  when  we  shall  adopt  a 
series  of  improvements  through  the  Pictorial  which  will  greatly 
enhance  its  value  and  interest.  Subscribe  early,  that  we  may  reg- 
ulate our  edition  to  the  demand.  Last  January,  notwithstanding 
we  printed  one  hundred  and  ten  Uionsand,  we  were  obhged  to  re-set 
the  whole  paper,  and  issue  a  second  edition.  We  should  save 
this  heavy  extra  expense,  if  our  patrons  would  renew  their 
subscriptions  at  once. 


Cheap  Amusement. — A  man  named  Morgan,  who  shot  Mr. 
Parsons,  editor  of  the  Tyler  Telegraph,  in  Texas,  about  eighteen 
months  ago,  was  tried  at  the  last  term  of  the  Cass  county  court, 
found  guilty,  and  fined  one  cent. 


PouLTET  Show. — The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the  Na- 
tional Poultry  Society,  is  notified  to  take  place  at  Bamum's 
Museum,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  from  the  16th  to  the  21st  of 
January  next. 


Both  PArEns. — In  renewing  subscriptions  upon  the  Flag  or 
Pictorial,  let  our  readers  remember  that  by  enclosing  four  dollars 
they  obtain  both  papers  for  one  year. 


THE  NEIVSPAPER. 

Those  persons  having  charge  of  families,  who  do  not  see  them 
supplied  with  at  least  one  good  miscellaneous  weekly  paper,  leave 
a  very  important  duty  unfulfilled.  Such  a  medium  of  instruction 
has  many  advantages  over  books  ;  first,  because  no  books  of 
equal  capacity  in  quantity,  can  be  offered  so  cheaply  as  a  news- 
paper, and  secondly,  none  are  so  interesting,  because  the  newspa- 
per consists  of  a  variety  measured  out  in  the  proper  quantities,  as 
to  time  and  quality.  Being  new  every  week,  it  invites  to  a  habit 
of  reading,  and  affords  an  easy  and  agreeable  mode  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  so  essential  to  every  one.  It  causes  many  hours  to 
pass  away  pleasantly  and  profitably,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  spent  in  idleness  and  mischief.  The  first  taste  for  reading 
that  is  elicited  from  children  is  manifested  in  the  miscellaneona 
paper,  in  which  they  earliest  learn  to  feel  an  interest,  and  to  read 
with  attention.  Some  writer  has  said  he  could  at  once  decide 
whether  a  family  were  in  the  habit  of  reading  a  good  paper  or  not, 
by  a  very  few  minutes'  conversation  upon  general  subjects  with 
its  younger  members.  There  is  a  moral  in  all  this,  that  it  is  well 
to  rightly  understand. 


Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Lime. — We  have  before  called  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  this  invaluable  domestic  medicine,  and 
as  it  is  not  our  habit  to  speak  in  the  way  of  puffing  of  any  med- 
icine whatever,  our  endorsement  of  this  article  as  prepared  by 
Dr.  A.  B.  Wilbor,  156  Court  Street,  this  city,  will  be  understood 
as  being  in  earnest.  It  is  an  article  of  wonderful  efficacy  in 
aU  cases  of  consumption,  or  of  the  symptoms  which  lead  to  that 
insidious  disease. 

MARRIAGES. 


Personal. — Colonel  Fuller,  of  the  N.  T.  Mirror,  is  very  hap- 
py and  jubilant  over  the  victory  of  the  "  Know  Nothings." 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Caldicott,  Capt.  Samuel  L.  Hard  to  MJBS  Ernily  A. 
Wheeler. 

By  UeT.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  John  W.  Howe  to  Miss  Harriet  Woodward,  both  of 
Lowell. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  Georgo  W.  Hall  to  Miss  Mary  K.  Dean. 

By  Rev,  Mr.  Burlingliam,  Mr.  Jadson  Gleaeon  to  Miss  Martha  R.  Brigham. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Strewter,  Mr.  Cliarlcs  E.  Bruce  to  Mis3  Minerva  R.  Colby. 

At  South  Boston,  by  Rev.  Mr.  D.imon,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Parker,  of  Bamatable, 
to  Miss  Haniet,  daughter  of  Mr.  Zedckiah  Sawyer,  of  Boston. 

At  Cambridge,  by  Uev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  John  D.  Simpson  to  Miss  Lucy  J. 
Polleys. 

In  Neponset,  by  Rot.  Mr.  Hannaford,  Mr.  William  D.  C.  Curtis  to  Miss 
Lizzie  B,  Boivies. 

At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy,  Mr.  Marshall  P.  Kimball  to  Miss  Cornelia  J. 
Goodrich,  of  Mt.  Holly,  Yt. 

At  Newburyporfe,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Termilya,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Larkin,  of  Newbury, 
to  Mi.<s  Mbbitable  Bourne. 

At  Norton,  by  Uky.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Smith  to  Miss  Susan  Ham- 
mond, of  T.iunton. 

At  Nantucket,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Howland  to  Mifs  Alice 
A.  Gifford. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city.  Miss  Sarah  P.  Boynton,  29;  Mr.  Ephraim  Blake,  34;  Mr.  Eliaa 
Kingsley,  55;  Mr.  Richard  B.  Edmands,  4^;  Miss  Maria  B.  Howe,  21. 

At  Charlestown.  Mrs.  Mary  G,  Bean,  21. 

At  Dorchester,  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Harod,  27- 

At  Quincy.  Mr.  James  Carey,  35. 

At  Lynn,  Mr.  Thomas  Murphy,  27;  Mrs.  Eosina  Belknap,  28;  Mrs.  Eliza 
0.,  wife  of  Mr.  S.imuel  J.  Berry.  32. 

At  Salem,  Miss  Loreina  Galucia,  21;  Mr?.  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  late  JameS 
King,  Esq.,  88;  Mrs.  Susan  Watson,  65;  Mrs.  Bridget  Shea,  33. 

At  Boxlord.  Mr.  Frederick  Spofford,  7I>. 

At  Ijowell,  Miss  Persia  Maynard. 

At  Essex,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  Geoi^  Nutter,  42. 

At  Bridgewater,  Rev,  James  L.  Famsworth,  63. 

At  Northboro',  Miss  Susan  S.  Fay,  37. 

At  Worcester,  Jlr.  Charles  H.  Dudlev,  22. 

At  West  Boylston,  Col.  Levi  Goodale,  70. 

At  Oakham,  Miss  Nancy  Burbank.  46. 

At  Petersham,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Sanderson,  24. 

At  Fairhaveo,  Mrs.  Lois,  wife  of  Mr.  John  W.  LawtoD,  47. 

GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL 
DRAWOG-ROOM    COMPAA'IOaf. 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  i;i  Art„ 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present,  in  the  mc-^t  elegant  and  aTailablo 
orm,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the  day.  Its  columns 
are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches  and  poeme,  by  the 

BEST     AMERICAN     AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the  whole  woU  spiced  with 
wit  and  humor.    Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIPULLT    ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects, 
current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether 
making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  citj-  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of 
note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal  ships  and 
steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits 
of  every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  m."ile  and  female.  Sketches  of 
beautiful  scenery,  taken  from  life,  will  also  be  given,  with  numerous  specimens 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  the  bird?  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  Is 
printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  type,  presenting  In  it« 
mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  The  size  of  the  paper  is 
fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  square  inches,  giving  a  grcatamountof  reading 
matter  and  illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  p.iper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages. 
Each  six  months  will  make  a  volume  of  416  pages,  with  about  one  thousand 
splendid  CDEravings. 

TEEMS:-IKVAEIABLT    IN    ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, ■ S8  00 

4  subscribers,   "      " 10  dO 

10  "  "      *'      20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  eubscribcra  at  tho  last  rates  shall  recwvo  the 
stvenleenth  copy  gratis. 

,%  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Uhion,  and  one  copy  of  Gi-eabom's  Picto- 
rial, when  taken  together  by  one  person,  one  year,  for  f?4  00. 

[C?=  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  this  paper. 

(C?"  The  Pictorial  Drawing-Room  Compa:jios  may  be  obtained  at  any  of 
the  periodical  depots  throughout  tho  country,  and  of  newsmen,  at  six  cents  per 
single  copy. 

Published  every  S-VTURdat,  by 

M.  M.  BALLOir, 

CORXER   OF  TremOKT  AND   BrOMFIKLD   STREETS,   BOSTOS,   MASS. 

M'HOLESALE    AGENTS. 

S.  FnENCII,  121  Nas.'^au  Street,  New  York 

A.  WINCH,  116  Chfstnut  Street.  I'hil.ideipliia. 

HENRY  TAYLOR,  HI  Baltimore  and  5  South  Sts.,  Baltimoro. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


fWritten  for  Gleafon's  Pictorial.] 
TO    NELLY. 


PJLKKEB. 


Than  any  rising,  scttiDg  star, 
That  once  iUomed  my  inner  night, 

ML<!leadiiig.  dim,  and  loved  afar — 
0  dearer  one,  my  n-armth  and  light! 

To  thee  I  bring  these  buds  of  song, 
And  round  them  would  thy  Ioto  entwine ; 

To  thee  my  gentler  thoaghts  belong — 
All  thine  are  mine,  and  mine  are  thine. 

If  anght,  In  fable,  I  have  reiled 
Of  woes  endured  a  weary  while, 

It  was  the  darker  hour  thftt  paled 
Before  the  mom  of  thy  sweet  smile, 

If  any  hope  for  this  sad  earth 

"With  random  rhymes  has  heen  inwound, 
In  our  content,  in  thy  rich  worth, 

The  earnest  of  the  hope  is  found. 

If  words  of  tender  lore  there  be 
To  nature  uttered,  true  and  warm, 

That  love  is  now  complet^in  thee — 
A  universe  in  one  fair  form. 

Too  great  our  love,  too  satisfied. 
To  be  upborne  in  fancy's  Sight; 

Ho  cup  may  hold  the  river's  tide, 
Ho  gem  the  sun^s  nnbounded  light. 

Fain  would  I  sing,  as  near  before, 
The  joy  thy  constant  presence  brings ; 

The  o'erfcd  linnet  pipes  no  more, 
The  starved  and  lone  heart  only  sings. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

ELDORADO. 

No.  XII. 

ET     THOaiAS     BULFINCH, 


TALLEY  OF  TELE  AMAZON.  CONTUJUJiD. 

On  the  4tli  of  July  the  travellers  arrired  at  the  great  mining 
etation  of  Cerro  Pasco.  The  weather  was  so  cold  that  the  lieu- 
tenant, not  bcinj:  quite  well,  sat  bv  the  lire  all  day,  tr}-ing  to  keep 
himself  warm.  The  town  is  a  most  curious  looking^  place,  eutire- 
Iv  honcv-corabed,  and  having  the  mouths  of  mines,  some  of  them 
two  or  three  yards  in  diameter,  gaping  everywhere.  From  the 
top  of  a  hill  the  best  view  is  obtained  of  the  whole.  Vast  pits, 
.  called  Tajos,  stirround  this  hill,  from  which  many  millions  of 
silver  have  been  taken  ;  and  the  miners  are  still  burrowing,  like 
so  many  rabbits,  in  tlieir  bottoms  and  sides.  The  hill  is  pene- 
trated in  every  direction,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  ft 
should  cave  in,  any  day,  and  bury  many  in  its  ruins.  The  fall- 
in"  in  of  mines  is  of  frequent  occun'ence ;  one  caved  in  some 
years  ago,  and  buried  three  hundred  persons.  An  English  com- 
panv  undertook  mining  here  in  1825,  and  failed.  Vast  sums 
have  been  spent  iu  constructing  tunnels  and  employing  steam-ma- 
chinery to  drain  the  mines,  and  the  parties  still  persevere,  encour- 
aged by  discovering  that  the  lower  they  penetrate  the  richer  are 
the  ores.  The  yield  of  these  mines  is  about  two  million  dollars 
worth  a  year,  which  is  equal  to  the  yield  of  all  the  other  mines  of 
Peru  together. 

The  lieatenant  found  the  leading  people  here,  as  well  as  at  Tar- 
ma,  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  opening  the  Amazon  to  for- 
eil'u  commerce.  "  It  will  bo  a  great  day  for  them,"  they  say, 
*'  when  the  Americans  get  near  them  with  a  steamer." 

On  the  14th  of  July  they  arrived  at  a  spot  of  marshy  ground, 
from  which  trickled  in  tiny  streams  the  waters,  which  uniting 
with  others,  swell  till  tliey  form  the  broad  river  Hnallaga,  one  of 
the  head  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  Their  descent  was  now 
rapid,  and  the  next  day  they  found  themselves  on  a  sudden  among 
fruit  trees,  with  a  patch  of  sugar-cane  on  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
Tho  sudden  transition  from  rugged  mountain  peaks,  where  there 
was  no  cultivation,  to  a  tropical  vegetation,  was  marvellous. 
Two  miles  further  on,  tliey  came  in  sight  of  a  pretty  village,  al- 
most hidden  in  the  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  whole  valley  here 
becomes  very  beautiful.  The  land,  which  is  a  rich  river  bottom, 
is  laid  off"  into  alternate  fields  of  sugar-cane  and  alfalfa.  The 
blended  green  and  yello\v  of  this  growth,  divided  by  ^\iUows,  in- 
terspersed with  fruit-trees,  and  broken  into  wavy  lines  by  the  ser- 
pentine course  of  the  river,  presented  a  scene  which  filled  them 
with  pleasurable  emotions,  and  indicated  that  they  had  exchanged 
a  semi-barbarous  for  a  civilized  society. 

The  party  had  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  want  of  hospi- 
tality in  any  part  of  their  route,  but  here  they  seemed  to  have  en- 
tered upon  a  country  where  that  virtue  flourished  most  vigorous- 
ly, having  at  its  command  the  means  of  gratifying  it.  The  own- 
er of  the  hacienda  of  Quicacan,  an  English  gentleman  named 
Dyer,  received  the  lieutenant  and  his  large  party  exactly  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  coui-se,  and  as  if  tliey  had  quite  as  much  right  to 
occupy  his  house  as  they  had  to  enter  an  inn.  The  next  day  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  compare  with  the  Englishman  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  Peruvian  couutiy  gentleman.  Col.  Lucar  is  thus  de- 
scribed. "  He  is  probably  the  richest  and  most  influential  man  in 
the  province.  He  seem;  to  have  been  the  father  of  husbandry  in 
these  parts,  and  is  the  very  type  of  the  old  landed  proprietor  of 
Virginia,  who  has  .always  lived  upon  his  estates,  and  attended  per- 
sonally to  their  cultivation.  Seated  at  the  head  of  his  table,  with 
his  hat  on,  to  keep  the  draft  from  his  head,  and  which  he  \vould 


insist  upon  removing  nnless  I  would  wear  mine,  his  chair  sur- 
rounded by  two  or  three  little  negro  children,  whom  he  fed  witli 
bits  from  his  plate,  and  attending  with  patience  and  kindness  to 
the  clamorous  wants  of  a  pair  of  splendid  peacocks,  a  couple  of 
small  parrots  of  brilliant  and  variegated  plumage,  and  a  beautiful 
and  delicate  monkey,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  more  perfect 
pattern  of  the  patriarch.  His  kindly  and  affectionate  manner  to 
his  domestics,  and  to  his  little  grandchildren,  a  pair  of  sprightly 
hoys  who  came  in  the  evening  from  the  college,  was  also  very 
pleasing."  The  mention  of  a  college  in  a  region  in  some  respects 
EC  barbarous,  may  surprise  our  readers,  bnt  such  there  is.  It  has 
a  hundred  pupils,  an  income  of  575,000  yearly,  chemical  and 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  one  thousand  specimens  of  European 
minerals. 

Ijurra,  our  lieutenant's  Peruvian  companion,  had  ^"ritten  to  the 
governor  of  the  village  of  Tingo  Maria,  the  head  of  canoe  naviga- 
tion on  the  Huallaga,  to  send  Indians  to  meet  the  travellers  here  and 
take  their  lugg.igc  on  to  the  place  of  embarcation.  July  30 — the 
Indians  came  shouting  into  the  farm-yard,  thirteen  in  number. 
They  were  young,  slight,  bnt  muscular-looking  fellows,  and  want- 
ed to  shoulder  the  trunks  and  be  off  at  once.  The  lieutenant, 
however,  gave  them  some  breakfast,  and  then  the  party  set  for- 
ward, and  after  a  walk  of  six  miles,  reached  the  river,  and  em- 
barked in  the  canoe.  Two  Indian  laborers,  called  peons,  paddled 
tho  canoe,  and  managed  it  very  well.  The  peons  cooked  their 
dinner  of  cheese  and  rice,  and  made  them  a  good  cup  of  coffee. 
They  are  lively,  good-tempered  fellows,  and  properly  treated  make 
good  and  serviceable  travelling  companions.  The  canoe  was  only 
available  in  parts  of  the  river  where  the  stream  was  free  from 
rapids.  "WTiere  these  occur,  the  cargo  must  be  landed  and  carried 
round.  Lieutenant  H.  and  his  party  were  compelled  to  walk  a 
good  part  of  the  distance  to  Tingo  Maria,  which  was  thirty-six 
miles  from  where  they  first  took  the  canoe. 

"  I  saw  here,"  says  our  traveller,  "  the  lucemago,  or  fire-fly  of 
this  country.  It  is  a  species  of  beetle,  canying  two  white  lights 
in  its  eyes,  or  rather  in  the  places  where  the  eyes  of  insects  gen- 
erally are,  and  a  red  light  between  the  scales  of  the  belly,  so  that 
it  reminded  me  something  of  the  ocean  steamei"s.  They  are 
sometimes  carried  to  Lima  (enclosed  in  an  apartment  cut  into  a 
sugar-cane),  where  the  ladies  at  balls  or  theatres  put  them  in  their 
hair  for  ornament." 

At  Tingo  Maria  their  arrival  was  celebrated  with  much  festiv- 
ity. The  governor  got  up  a  ball  for  them,  where  there  was  more 
hilarity  than  ceremony.  The  next  morning  the  governor  and  his 
wife  accompanied  our  friends  to  the  port.  The  governor  made  a 
short  address  to  the  canoe-men,  telling  them  that  their  passengers 
were  "  no  common  persons  ;  that  they  were  to  have  a  special  care 
of  them ;  to  he  very  obedient,"  etc.  They  then  embarked  and 
stood  off;  the  boatmen  blowing  their  horns,  and  the  party  on 
shore  waving  their  hats,  and  shouting  their  adieus. 

The  party  had  two  canoes,  about  forty  feet  long  by  two  and  a 
half  broad,  each  hollowed  out  of  a  single  log.  The  rowers  stand 
up  to  paddle,  having  one  foot  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  the 
other  on  the  gunwale.  There  is  a  man  at  the  bow  of  the  boat  to 
look  out  for  rocks  or  sunken  trees  ahead,  and  a  steersman  who 
stands  on  a  little  platform  at  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  guides  her 
motions.  When  the  river  was  smooth  and  free  from  obstruction, 
they  drifted  with  the  current,  the  men  sitting  on  the  trunks  and 
boxes,  chatting  and  laughing  with  each  other,  bnt  when  they  ap- 
proached a  "  bad  place,"  their  serious  looks,  and  the  firm  position 
in  which  each  one  planted  himself  at  his  post,  showed  that  work  ■ 
was  to  be  done.  When  the  bai*k  had  fairly  entered  the  pass,  the 
rapid  gestures  of  the  bow-man  indicating  the  channel,  the  grace- 
ful position  of  the  steersman  liolding  his  long  paddle,  and  the 
desperate  exertions  of  the  rowers,  the  railroad  rush  of  the  canoes, 
and  the  wild  screaming  laugh  of  the  Indians,  as  the  boat  shot  past 
the  danger,  made  a  scene  so  exciting  as  to  banish  the  sense  of 
danger. 

After  this  specimen  of  their  travel,  let  us  take  a  glimpse  of 
their  lodging.  "At  half-past  five  we  camped  on  the  beach.  The 
first  business  of  the  boatmen,  when  the  canoe  is  secured,  is  to  go 
off  to  the  woods  and  cut  stakes  and  palm  branches  to  make  a 
house  for  the  "  commander."  By  sticking  long  poles  in  the 
sand,  chopping  them  half-way  in  two  about  five  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  bending  the  upper  parts  togetlier,  they  make  in  a 
few  minutes  the  frame  of  a  little  slianty,  which  thickly  thatched 
with  palm  leaves  will  keep  off  the  dew  or  an  ordinarv  rain.  Some 
bring  the  drift-wood  that  is  lying  about  the  beach,  and  make  a 
fire.  The  provisions  are  cooked  and  eaten,  tlie  bedding-  laid 
down  upon  the  leaves  that  cover  the  floor  of  the  shanty,  the  mos- 
quito nettings  spread,  and  after  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  glass  of  grog, 
and  a  cig.ar  (if  they  are  to  be  had),  everybody  retires  for  the  night 
by  eight  o'clock.  The  Indians  sleep  round  the  hut,  each  under 
his  narrow  mosquito  curtain,  which  glisten  in  the  moonlight  like 
so  many  tombstones." 

Tlio  Indians  have  very  keen  senses,  and  seo  and  hear  things 
that  would  escape  more  civilized  travellers.  One  morning  they 
commenced  paddling  with  great  vigor,  for  they  said  they  heard 
monkeys  ahead.  It  was  not  till  after  paddling  a  mile  that  they 
reached  the  place.  "When  we  came  up  to  them,"  says  the  lieu- 
tenant, "  we  found  a  gang  of  large  red  monkeys  in  some  tall  trees 
by  the  river-side,  making  a  noise  like  the  grunting  of  a  herd  of 
hogs.  AVe  landed,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  found  myself  beating 
my  wav  through  the  thick  undergrowth,  and  hnnting  monkeys 
with  as  much  excitement  as  I  had  ever  felt  m  hunting  squirrels 
when  a  bov."  Thev  found  the  game  hard  to  kill,  and  onlv  got 
three,  the  lientenant,  with  his  rifle,  one,  and  the  Indians  with  their 
blow-guns,  two.  The  Indians  roasted  and  eat  theirs,  and  Lieuten- 
ant H.  tried  to  eat  a  piece,  but  it  was  so  tough  that  his  teeth  would 
make  no  impression  upon  it. 


August  19.  The  party  arrived  at  Tarapoto.  It  is  a  town  of 
3500  inhabitants,  and  the  district  of  which  it  is  the  capital  num- 
bers six  tliousand.  The  principal  productions  are  rice,  cotton  and 
tobacco,  and  cotton-cloth,  spun  and  woven  by  the  women,  with 
about  as  little  aid  from  machinery  as  the  women  in  Solomon's 
time,  of  whom  we  are  told,  "  She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle  . 
and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff"."  The  little  balls  of  cotton  thread 
which  the  women  spin  in  this  way  are  used  as  currencv  (and  this 
in  a  land  of  silver  mines),  and  pass  for  twenty-five  cents  apiece, 
in  exchange  for  other  goods,  or  tn'clve  and  a  half  cents  in  money. 
Most  of  the  trade  is  done  by  barter.  A  cow  is  sold  for  one  hun" 
dred  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  a  fat  hog  for  sixty,  a  large  sheep, 
twelve,  twenty-five  pounds  of  salt-fish  for  twelve,  twenty-five  pounds 
of  coffee,  six,  a  head  of  plantains  which  will  weigh  from  forty  to 
fifty  pounds,  for  three  needles,  etc.  All  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise by  land  is  made  upon  the  backs  of  Indians,  for  want  of 
roads.  The  customary  weight  of  a  load  is  seventy-five  pounds  ; 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  Moyobamba,  seventy  miles,  is  six 
yards  of  cloth.  It  is  easy  to  obtain,  in  the  term  of  six  or  eight 
days,  fifty  or  sixty  peons  for  the  transportation  of  cargoes,  getting 
the  order  of  the  governor  and  paying  the  above  price,  and  sup- 
porting the  peons  on  the  way.  The  town  is  the  most  important 
in  the  province  of  Mainas.  The  inhabitants  are  called  civilized, 
but  have  no  idea  of  what  wo  call  comfort  in  their  domestic  ar- 
rangements. The  houses  are  of  mud,  thatched  with  palm,  and 
have  uneven  earth  floors.  The  furniture  consists  of  a  grass  ham- 
mock, a  standing  bed-place,  a  coai-se  table  and  a  stool  or  two. 
The  governor  of  this  populous  district  wore  no  shoes,  and  ap- 
peared to  live  pretty  much  like  the  rest  of  them. 

Vessels  of  five  feet  draft  of  water  may  ascend  the  river  at  the 
lowest  stage  of  the  water  to  within  eighteen  miles  of  Tarapoto. 

Our  travellers  accompanied  a  large  fishing  party.  They  had 
four  or  five  canoes,  and  a  large  quantity  of  barbaseo,  a  root  which 
has  the  property  of  stupefring  or  intoxicating  the  fish.  The 
manner  of  fishing  is  to  close  up  the  mouth  of  an  inlet  of  the  river 
with  a  net-work  made  of  reeds,  and  then,  mashing  the  barbaseo 
root  to  a  pulp,  throw  it  into  the  water.  This  turns  the  water 
white,  and  poisons  it,  so  that  the  fish  soon  begin  rising  to  the  sur- 
face, dead,  and  are  taken  into  the  canoes  with  small  tridents  or 
pronged  sticks.  Almost  at  the  moment  of  throwing  the  barbaseo 
into  the  water,  the  smaller  fish  rise  to  the  surface  and  die  in  one 
or  two  minutes  ;  the  larger  fish  survive  longer. 

The  salt  fish  which  constitutes  an  important  article  of  food  and 
also  of  barter  trade,  is  brought  from  down  the  river  in  large 
pieces  of  about  eight  pounds  each,  cut  from  the  vaca  marina  or 
sea-cow,  also  found  in  our  Florida  streams,  and  there  called 
manatee.  It  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Amazon,  and  its 
principal  tributaries.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  fish,  but  an 
animal  of  the  whale  kind,  which  nourishes  its  young  at  the  breast. 
It  is  not  able  to  leave  the  water ;  bnt  in  feeding  it  gets  near  the 
shore,  and  raises  its  head  out.  It  is  most  often  taken  when  feeding. 

Our  travellers  met  a  canoe  of  Indians,  one  man  and  two  wo- 
men, going  up  the  river  for  salt.  They  bought,  with  beads,  some 
turtle  eggs,  and  proposed  to  buy  a  monkey  they  had,  but  one  of 
the  women  clasped  the  little  beast  in  her  arms,  and  set  up  a  great 
outcry,  lest  the  man  should  sell  it.  The  man  wore  a  long  cotton 
gown,  with  a  hole  in  the  neck  for  the  head  to  come  through,  and 
short  wide  sleeves.  He  had  on  his  arm  a  bracelet  of  monkeys' 
teeth,  and  the  women  had  nose-rings  of  white  beads.  Their  dress 
was  a  cotton  petticoat,  tied  round  the  waist ;  and  all  were  filthy. 

September  1st.  They  arrived  at  Laguna.  Here  they  found 
two  travelling  merchants,  a  Portuguese  and  a  Brazilian.  They 
had  fotir  large  boats,  of  about  eight  tons  each,  and  two  or  three 
canoes.  Their  cargo  consisted  of  iron  and  iron  implements, 
crockery  ware,  wine,  brandy,  copper  kettles,  coarse  short  swords 
{a  very  common  implement  of  the  Indians),  guns,  ammunition, 
salt,  fish,  etc.,  which  they  expected  to  exchange  for  straw-hats, 
cotton  cloth,  sugar,  coffee  and  money.  They  were  also  buying 
up  all  the  sarsaparilla  they  could  find,  and  despatching  it  back 
in  canoes.  They  invited  our  travellers  to  breakfast,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant says,  "  I  thought  tliat  I  never  tasted  anything  better  than 
Xh<ifannha  which  I  saw  now  for  the  first  time." 

Farinha  is  a  general  substitute  for  bread  in  all  the  course  of 
the  Amazon,  below  the  Brazilian  frontier.  It  is  used  by  all 
classes,  and  llie  boatmen  seemed  always  contented  irith  plenty'  of 
salt-fish  and  farinha.  The  women  make  it  in  this  way.  They 
soak  the  root  of  the  mandioc  in  water  till  it  is  softened  a  little, 
when  they  scrape  off  the  skin  and  grate  the  root  upon  a  hoard, 
which  is  made  into  a  rude  grater  by  being  smeared  with  some  of 
the  adhesive  gums  of  the  forest,  and  then  sprinkled  with  pebbles. 
The  white  grated  pulp  is  put  into  a  conical-shaped  bag,  made  of 
the  coarse  fibres  of  the  palm.  The  bag  is  hung  up  to  a  peg  driv- 
en into  a  post  of  the  hut,  a  lever  is  put  tlirough  a  loop  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bag,  the  short  end  of  the  lever  is  placed  under  a  chock 
nailed  to  the  post  below,  and  the  woman  hangs  her  weight  on  tho 
long  end.  This  elongates  the  bag,  and  brings  a  heavy  press- 
ure upon  the  mass  within,  causing  the  juice  to  ooze  ont  thi'oiigh 
the  wicker-work  of  the  bag.  When  sufficiently  pressed,  the  mass  is 
put  on  the  floor  of  a  mud-oven  ;  heat  is  applied,  and  it  is  stirred 
with  a  stick  till  it  granulates  into  very  irregular  grains,  and  is 
sufficiently  toasted  to  drive  oft'  all  the  poisonous  qualities  which 
it  has  in  a  crude  state.  It  is  then  packed  in  baskets  (lined  and 
covered  with  palm-leaves)  of  about  sixty-fonr  pounds  weight, 
which  are  generally  sold,  all  along  the  river,  at  from  seventy-five 
cents  to  one  dollar.  The  sediment  of  the  juice  is  tapioca,  and  is 
used  to  make  custards,  puddings,  starch,  etc.  It  will  surprise 
some  of  our  readers  to  be  told  that  tlie  juice  extracted  in  the  prep- 
aration of  these  wholesome  and  nutritive  substances  is  a  power- 
ful poison,  and  used  by  the  Indians  for  poisoning  the  points  of 
their  arrows. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

lu  the  bcaatiful  edition  of  GoUlsniith's  complete  ivorks,  just 
published  in  London  by  Murray,  is  a  poem  of  several  hundred 
lines,  now  for  the  first  time  printed.  It  is  a  translation  from  the 
Latin  of  the  celebrated  Italian  poet  Vida,  and  is  entitled  "The 
Gnrae  of  Chess."  The  poem  is  all  in  Goldsmith's  oira  hand-wri- 
ting.  First  man  frozen  to  death  this  season — Joscpli  "Wliite, 

in  Canaan,  Maine — with  a  keg  of  rum  near  him. Tlio  teach- 
ers of  the  Buffalo  pnblic  schools  are  about  to  contribute  a  stone 
to  the  "Washington  Monument.  The  stone  is  what  is  called  "  Buf- 
falo Plains  Stone."  It  cost  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  design 
of  the  earring  is  as  follows :  A  hand  extending  a  flambeau  to- 
vrards  another,  representing  the  giving  of  light  to  tho  youth- 
ful mind. Hon.  Truman  Smith,  late  senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, is  about  to  commence  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York. In 

Cincinnati  a  few  da^-s  since,  a  young  lady  named  Ellen  Tomp- 
kins dressed  herself"  to  go  to  a  ball.  After  she  had  completed  her 
toilet,  and  while  ^\Tiiting  for  her  partner,  she  was  seized  with  an 
apoplectic    fit   and  fell  to   the  floor.       When  they  raised  her 

np  she  was  dead. The  public  libraries  of  the  United   States 

contain  Hear  five  millions  of  volnmes. The  ladies   of  New 

York  propose  to  erect  a  noble  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Bishop  AYaimvi'ight,  viz.,  an  Episcopal  church,  the  scats  of 
which  shall  be  forever  free.     It  is  also  proposed  to  designate  the 

church  as  that  of  "  St.  John  the  Evangelist." Accounts  from 

the  "\Ye5t  arc  very  unfavorable.  At  most  of  the  large  business 
places — Cincinnati,  Chicago,  Dcti'oit,  Louisville  and  other  cities, 
a  severe  pressure  is  reported,  and  numerous  large  failures  have 
been  announced.  These  troubles,  and  the  extensive  frauds  com- 
mitted in  California,  have  caused  a  great  deal  of  distrust  and 

alarm. A  young  man  laid  himself  lengthways  on  the  railroad 

at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  the  locomotive  wheels  traversed  the  entire 

length  of  his  body,  smashing  him  flat. The  year  1S54  began 

on  Sunday  and  will  end  on  Sunday,  thus  having  fifty-three  Sun- 
days. January,  April,  July,  October  and  December  have  each 
five  Sundays.  Such  an  array  of  Sundays,  it  is  said,  will  not  oc- 
cur again  till  1882. A  little  daughter  of   G.   C.  Bomap,  of 

Pittsficld,   aged  one  year,  was  killed  by  the  hook  of  a  dress 

sticking    into  her  throat. The  roof  of  Clark  Jlills'  furnace, 

at  Washington,  where  he  was  engaged  on  his  statues  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jackson,  caught  fire  recently.  The  building  was  de- 
stroyed, together  with  the  model  of  the  statue  of  Jackson.     The 

loss  is  heavy  and  there  is  no  insurance. Jlr.  Davenport,  the 

American  actor,  has  been  greeted  with  fashionable  audiences  in 

Cincinnati. There  were,  in  1775,  thirty-five  newspapers  in  the 

United    States;    in   1810,  359;    1S2S,  852;    1840,    1631;    1850, 

2526 — circulating  annually  five  hundred  million  copies. The 

Louisville  Courier  says  that  some  of  the  hog  packers  in  that  city 
had  commenced  operations.  The  market  was  greatly  depressed, 
owing  to  the  great  stringency  in  money  matters.     The  stock  of 

old  pork  was  unusually  large. Mc Cord  was  tried  at  Xenia, 

Ohio,  lately,  for  the  murder  of  a  negro  whom  he  was  attempting 

to  kidnap,  and  convicted  of  murder  in  a  second  degree. The 

oldest  inhabitant  of  Astoria  is  an  old  half-breed  Indian  and  Malay, 
who  had  lived  at  the  settlement  forty-six  years,  and  is  now  with 
his  family,  which  is  of  partly  Indian  extraction,  well  to  do  in  the 

world. The  "Black  Hawk"  horse,  raised  in  Vermont,  and 

owned  by  Mr.  Pelton,  of  GovanstO'mi,  Maryland,  died  a  few  days 
since  from  choking  while  eating.  He  was  a  very  beautiful  and 
valuable  animal,  a  great  trotter,  and  held  by  his  owner  at  five 

thousand  dollars. The  Maine  Law  has  passed  the  Legislative 

Assembly  of  Canada  by  a  Tote  of  eighty-five  to  five,  and  it  ivill 

doubtless  pass  the  Council,  and  become  a  law. The  weather 

in  Mississippi  has  been  very  favorable  to  the  cotton  crop,  so  that 
it  i3  now  generally  estimated  by  planters  that  possibly  it  may  not 

fall  more  than  a  third  short  of  a  full  crop.  • -George  A.  Leavitt 

was  sentenced  to  the  State  Prison  for  life,  at  Manchester,  a  few 
days  since,  for  robbing  his  fatlicr,  under  the  threat  to  take  his  life, 
of  fifteen  dollars,  on  the  31st  of  September  last,  at  Amherst. 


THE  BIBLE  IX  J.\PAN. 

It  is  a  remarkable  providential  coincidence,  soys  the  British 
Banner,  that  at  the  moment  when  the  vast  empire  of  Japan  is 
about  to  be  opened  to  Christian  missionaries,  efforts  should  also 
be  making  to  furnish  its  teeming  millions  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  their  own  language.  Dr.  Bettleheim,  a  pious  physician, 
who  has  for  eight  years  resided  in  the  island  of  Loochoo,  is 
(a  London  paper  states)  about  to  visit  Hong  Kong,  in  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  squadron,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
mcasm'cs  with  the  bishop  of  Victoria,  for  printing  his  Japanese 
and  Loochooan  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  the  pure 
Japanese,  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  ;  and  in  the  Loochooan 
(a  variety  of  the  Japanese),  St.  Luke,  St.  John,  the  Acts,  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  arc  ready  for  publication. 


The  Newspaper. — How  lonesome  is  the  fireside  where  there 
is  no  newspaper !  Ask  the  man  w^ho  has  a  family  paper  to  read, 
with  the  latest  news,  the  good  stories,  the  useful  lessons,  and  the 
witty  sayings  of  the  newspaper — ask  him  its  value.  Let  him  be 
deprived  of  it  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  ask  him  to  put  an 
estimate  upon  it.     It  will  have  risen  above  all  price. 


A  Kixd-Heaeted  Cottstess. — The  Countess  of  Erroll,  who 
accompanied  the  earl  to  the  w-ar,  and  has  shared  with  him  the 
hardships  of  the  campaign,  is  said  to  have  performed  many  kind 
offices  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 


Jews  is  the  United  States. — According  to  the  synagogue 
rolls,  there  are  more  than  120,000  Jews  in  the  United  States. 


lUausibe  <Bati)crlngs. 


A  tunnel  under  the  Ohio  river  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  JefTcr- 
sonville,  Ind.,  is  proposed  to  bo  built  at  a  cost  of  Sl,20O,0OO. 
May  we  live  to  see  it  completed. 

It  is  said  that  Dr.  Kane,  the  leader  of  the  Arctic  expedition 
now  in  progress,  will  lead  to  the  iiltar  Miss  Margaretta  Fox,  one 
of  the  famous  spiritnaUsts,  upon  his  return  from  the  icebergs. 

Charles  Peverelly,  who  was  indicted  in  New  York  for  an  at- 
tempt to  burn  his  o\\*n  wai'chouse,  has  been  found  guilty  by  the 
juiy.     His  brother  is  to  be  held  on  the  same  charge. 

A  butcher  in  Athens,  Ohio,  has  been  detected  in  nabbing  tho 
village  cows,  making  beef  of  them,  and  then  selling  them  out  to 
the  owners  at  ten  cents  per  pound.  The  hide  and  horns  found  at 
a  neighboring  tannery  betrayed  him. 

The  kinyr  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  has  a  new  cloak  which  cost 
about  a  million  dollars.  A  portion  of  it  is  made  of  feathers,  pro- 
cured from  birds  difficult  to  catch,  and  which  have  each  of  them 
only  two  of  the  kind. 

The  comedian,  Charles  S.  T.  Burke,  died  at  Florence  hotel, 
New  York,  on  Friday  week,  aged  32  years.  He  fell  a  victim  to 
that  terrible  destroyer,  which  cuts  off  so  many  of  the  brightest 
and  best  of  our  countrymen — consumption. 

Governor  Reeder  and  a  party  of  his  friends  have  made  an  ex- 
tensive tour  tlirough  the  territory  of  Kansas.  He  was  very  cor- 
dially received  at  the  city  of  Lawrence  (the  New  England  settle- 
mint),  and  partook  of  a  public  dinner  there. 

Wine  culture  in  Illinois  and  ilissouri  is  very  much  on  the  in- 
crease. It  is  now  about  twenty  years  since  the  fii-st  trial  was 
made,  which  at  that  time  proved  an  entire  failure ;  but  the  expe- 
rience since  gained  enables  the  culturer  lo  obtain  a  very  favorable 
result. 

An  indignant  oysterman  in  New  York  is  represented  to  have 
encouraged  the  failing  appetite  of  his  customers  by  saying,  "If 
p.sy  man  can  prove  that  he  died  in  consequence  of  eating  my  oys- 
ters, I'll  pay  his  expenses  in  Greenwood !" 

Zion's  Herald  publishes  a  letter  from  Rev.  George  Fletcher, 
dated  at  Poplar,  near  London,  in  which  the  venerable  man  states 
that  he  is  in  the  108th  year  of  his  life.  He  adds  that  he  is  still 
able  to  preach,  and  is  invited  to  do  so  by  different  denominations 
from  all  parts  of  England. 

ilr.  M.  D.  Miller,  city  assessor  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  has 
just  completed  a  census  of  that  city,  taken  by  order  of  the  coun- 
cil. The  population  of  the  place  is  stated  to  be  32,389,  of  which 
19,382  are  white  persons,  10,884  slaves,  and  2223  free  persons  of 
color.     This  statement  shows  an  increase  of  4000  since  1840. 

The  Nebraska  Palladium  says  that  a  company  of  enterprising 
pioneers  are  now  engaged  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  future 
city  of  Otoe,  on  a  point  three  miles  below  the  Platte  river,  and 
ten  miles  south  of  Belleview.  It  is  a  commanding  location  with 
a  good  steamboat  landing,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country  abound- 
ing in  good  timber,  stone,  and  water-power. 

According  to  the  census  returns  of  the  United  States,  the  liquor 
manufactured  in  this  country  requires  the  use  of  fourteen  milUons 
of  dollars  worth  of  grain,  hops  and  apples,  turning  out  nearly 
twenty  million  dollars  worth  of  distilled  liquors  and  ale.  The 
amount  of  liquors  produced  is,  whiskey,  42,133,955  gallons;  rum, 
6,500,000  gallons,  and  ale,  1,777,924  barrels. 


Jbreign  jJtems. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  from  cholera  in  all  France  amount- 
ed, up  to  the  date  of  the  last  accounts,  to  88,626. 

Chevalier  Bonelli  has  started  the  idea  of  having  a  universal 
exhibition  at  Turin  in  1S57,  and  it  is  said  that  it  meets  with  great 
favor  there. 

The  Bishop  of  London  is  owner  of  the  Paddington  estate, 
which  is  worth  the  enormous  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  a  year. 

Since  the  news  of  the  victory  of  the  Alma  has  been  received, 
the  number  of  applications  for  admission  into  the  British  army  is 
said  to  have  been  increased  tenfold. 

Ostentatious  preparations  are  being  made  in  England  for  tho 
siege  of  Cronstadt,  which,  it  is  stated,  will  be  the  hi-st  act  of  the 
spring  campaign.     The  French  are  likewise  making  preparations. 

At  the  burial  of  Marshal  de  St.  Amaud,  the  flags  of  France 
and  of  England,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  covered  the  same 
cofiin,  and  ilussulman  cannon  resounded  in  sign  of  grief  at  the 
funeral  of  a  Christian  general. 

The  Irish  regiments  have  sworn  to  shave  off  their  whiskers  if 
the  Zouaves  mount  the  bree;h  before  them;  and  the  latter  sol- 
emnly declare  that  they  ^ill  cut  off  their  mustaches  if  tuey  aro  not 
the  first  to  enter  Sebastopol. 

In  Prussia,  with  a  population  of  nearly  seventeen  millions,  there 
arc  only  three  persons  enjoying  a  greater  income  than  thirty-six 
thousand  pounds  ;  while  in  England  there  are  twenty-two  persons 
whose  several  yearly  incomes  exceed  fifty  thousand  pomids. 

The  London  Times  has  received  £10,000  for  the  relief  of  the 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  money  will  be  despatched 
by  a  special  commissioner.  An  additional  nnmber  of  clergymen 
is  also  to  be  sent  out  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
at  the  seat  of  war. 

The  Liverpool  papers  speak  of  the  visit  of  the  emperor  and 
empress  of  France  to  England,  as  fixed  for  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber. The  French  monarch  and  suite  will  be  received  by  the  Qneen 
and  Prince  Albert  at  Oshome,  and  next  at  Windsor.  'Great  cere- 
monies are  in  preparation  to  do  honor  to  the  illustrious  guests. 

Latest  fashions  from  Paris  tell  us  that  all  petticoats  are  now 
made  with  flounces.  Collars  are  much  larger,  and  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  small  tippets.  The  work  is  very  rich,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  limit  to  the  diversity  of  the  patterns.  Guipure  lace 
is  in  favor  for  caps,  collars,  sleeves,  and  all  descriptions  of  trim- 
mings.    Dark  silk  dresses  are  decorated  with  black  guipure-  lace. 

The  Czar  sends  his  two  youngest  sons,  Michael  and  Nicholas, 
to  the  Crimea.  They  arrived  at  Odessa  on  the  15th.  Thence 
they  would  proceed,  in  course  of  a  day  or  two,  to  Kaischcnoff, 
Prince  Gortschakoft''s  head  quarters,  in  order  to  take  active  ser- 
vice in  the  army.  Previous  to  their  leaving  St.  Petersburg,  a  sol- 
emn religious  service  was  held  in  the  presence  of  35,000  of  the 
army.  The  Czar  and  his  sons,  and  the  troops,  knelt  on  the  field, 
and  invoked  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  their  arms. 

A  gentleman  in  one  of  the  telegraph  offices  in  France,  accident- 
ally brought  his  arm  in  contact  witli  one  of  the  inros  while  the 
electric  current  was  passing  through.  So  violent  was  the  shock 
that  he  was  raised  from  his  chair  and  thrown  through  an  open 
window  into  tlie  adjoining  garden.  When  he  recovered  his  senses 
he  had  no  recollection  of  what  had  happened,-  and  could  only  be 
convinced  of  it  by  finding  his  iiaix  and  beard,  previously  of  a  jet 
'  black,  had  become  in  various  places  as  white  as  snow. 


Sanbs  of  (f5olir. 


....  There  can  be  no  peace  in  human  life  without  the  contempt 
of  all  evil. — Sen. 

....  God  never  wrought  a  rahacle  to  convince  atheism,  because 
his  ordinary  works  convince  it. — Lord  Bacon. 

....  Providence  conceals  itself  in  the  details  of  human -affairs, 
but  becomes  unveiled  in  the  generalities  of  history. —  Lamartine. 

....  Some  people  as  much  envy  others  a  good  name ,  as  they 
want  it  themselves  ;  and  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  of  it. — Pen. 

....  That  plenty  should  produce  either  covetousness  or  prodi- 
gality, is  a  perversion  of  providence;  and  yet  the  generality  of 
men  are  the  worse  for  their  riches. — Pen. 

....  There  is  no  greater  sign  of  a  mean  and  sordid  man,  than 
to  dot.'  upon  riches;  nor  is  anything  more  magnificent,  than  to 
lay  them  out  freely  in  acts  of  bounti,-  and  liberality. — Cicero. 

A  body  of  ethics  proved  to  be  the  law  of  nature,  from  prin- 
ciples of  reason,  j\nd  teaching  the  duties  of  life,  is  what  nobody 
will  say  the  world  had  before  our  Saviour's  time. — Locke. 

No  man  living  can  find  where  the  depth  of  reason  lies,  in 

denying  everything,  and  proving  nothing ;  in  questioning  the 
truths  of  first  principles,  and  bidding  defiance  to  the  common 
sense  of  all  mankind. — Dr.  Trapp. 

The  richest  endowments  of  the  mind  are  temperance,  pru- 
dence and  fortitude.  Prudence  is  a  universal  virtue,  which  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  all  the  rest ;  and  where  she  is  not, 
fortitude  loses  its  name  and  narare. —  Voiture. 


Joker^s  BuDtjct. 

If  all  the  world's  a  stage,  and  men  and  women  merely  players, 
where  is  the  audience  and  orchestra  to  come  from  ? 

Why  is  an  exti-avagant  man  like  a  red  republican  ?  Because 
he's  never  easy  but  when  he's  smashing  a  sovereign. 

A  gamester  finding  luck  go  very  hard  against  him,  exclaimed, 
"Ah,  Fortune  !  'tis  true  you  make  me  lose,  but  I  defy  you  to 
make  me  pay." 

A  woman  said  in  a  police-court  the  other  day,  that  before  mar- 
riage, her  husband  pretended  to  bo  much  struck  with  her,  but  now 
she  was  eveiy  day  struck  by  liim. 

An  iron  theatre  is  about  to  be  despatched  from  London  to  Aus- 
tralia. In  an  iron  theatre  they  should  only  play  Steele's  plays, 
and  repeat  them  ore  and  oi-e  I 

A  thrifty  wife  wonders  why  the  men  can't  manage  to  do  some- 
thing useful.  Mightn't  they  as  well  amuse  themselves  in  smok- 
ing hams  as  smoking  cigars  1 

Does  a  man  occupy  anything  like  the  position  of  a  pack-horso, 
when  employed  in  carrying  out  his  o^vn  views,  with  other  people's 
suggestions  and  improvements  ? 

A  benevolent  man,  who  proves  his  wish  to  save  time  by  throw- 
ing it  away  on  foolish  calculations,  has  discovered  that  in  forty 
years  a  snuff-taker  devotes  twenty-fonr  months  to  blowing  his 
nose! 

The  great  poet  tells  us  mercy  is  not  strained.  We  should  think 
as  much  of  the  milk  brought  into  our  city,  which  is  often  enriched 
by  frogs,  muUen-stalks,  brush,  and  other  curiosities.  Great  inven- 
tion that  miscellaneous  liquid. 

GLEASON'S  PICTOEIAL  BOUND. 

We  have  Volumes  I.,  XI.,  m.,  IT.,  V.  and  YJ.  of  the  PicroRiiX,  olcgantJj' 
bound  in  cloth,  and  Trith  gilt  edges;  forming  ^aperb  and  most  attractive 
parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and 
each  Tol,  containing  nearly  1000  eDgrovings  of  men,  manners,  and  current 
events  all  over  the  Trorld ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  of  famous 
cities  and  beiiutiful  villages;  of  pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  mari- 
time view? ;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive 
subject^;  with  title-pages  and  indexes. 

Besides  the  many  illustrations,  they  embrace  in  their  paces  a  vast  amount 
of  original  tales,  skctchce,  poems,  and  novelettes,  from  the  best  American 
authors,  with  a  current  news  record  of  the  times;  altogether  forming  an 
exceedingly  novel  and  elegant  scries  for  future  reference  and  present  enjoy- 
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HEaTRT  J.  GARDNER,  ESQ., 

THE    GOVERKOB-ELECT    OF    MASSACUUSETTS. 

The  accompanying  portrait,  from  the  pencil 
of  Rowsc,  may  be  relied  on  as  a  slrikinj^;  Hke- 
nees  of  the  recently-elected  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  candidate  of  the  new  Know  Noth- 
ing party.  Mr.  Gardner  is  a  young  man  for 
the  honor  he  has  reached,  being  somewhere 
about  forty  years  of  age.  He  is  the  son  of  Dr. 
Gardner,  of  Dorchester,  a  very  wealthy  gen- 
tleman, and  lias  been  himself  a  successful 
business  man.  While  quite  young,  a  peuchani 
for  adventure  induced  him  to  embark  on  a 
whaling  voyage,  from  which  he  returned  with 
a  fine  stock  of  health  to  continue  his  academi- 
cal studies.  As  a  member  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Gardner  showed  great  activity  and 
zeal.  As  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics, 
we  can  only  say  of  Mr.  Gardner's  election,  that 
the  sweeping  majority  by  which  his  friends 
carried  the  State,  astonished  every  one.  At 
the  same  time  we  never  saw  so  few  long  faces 
after  any  political  revolution.  Defeated  politi- 
cians, instead  of  grumbling  at  the  result,  seem 
with  common  accord  to  have  come  to  the  wise 
conclusion  that  they  shall  see  what  they  ehall 
see,  after  having  seen  what  they  did  not  fore- 
see. The  governor-elect  has  been  enjoying 
some  of  the  sweets  of  popularity  in  the  shape 
of  serenades,  salutes  and  jubilant  processions. 
Tet  further  honors  await  his  inauguration — 
military  escorts,  waving  banners,  music  and 
the  salvos  of  artillery.  This  is  one  side  of  the 
medal.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work  in  store  for  him,  for  though  doubtless 
every  man  thinks  himself  qualiiied  to  govern 
the  State,  or  preside  over  the  nation,  these 
Btations  are  no  holiday  affairs  after  all — Lent 
follows  the  Carnival,  ilcn  in  rial  out  of  office 
are  like  flies  on  the  two  sides  ot  a  window : 

"Those  that  aro  out  butt  heads  to  get  in, 
Aod  those  that  are  ia  butt  heads  to  get  out." 

The  late  election  forms  a  very  peculiar  and 
striking  evidence  of  our  mode  of  govei-nmcnt. 
Who  could  have  foretold  the  result  which  has 
taken  place  1  How  many  thousands  upon 
thousands,  who  have  expended  time  and 
money  upon  the  canvass,  are  disappointed, 
and  sorely,  too;  and  yet  how  manfully  all 
acquiesce  in  the  rule  of  the  majority,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  right  of  the  decision.  Tliis  is, 
we  say,  a  peculiar  and  striking  feature  of  our 
form  of  government — one  which  often  surpris- 
es the  potentates  of  the  old  world,  who  gaze 
from  their  thrones  in  jealous  amazement  at 
our  institutions,  our  laws,  our  free  and  liberal 
system  of  administration,  and  our  free  elec- 
tions. In  vain  they  look  for  some  weak  point,  some  hidden  shoal 
upon  which  the  ship  of  our  Republic  may  become  wrecked  ;  but 
our  pilot  is  on  high,  and  our  trust  in  too  pei-fcet  a  power  to  admit 
of  accident     Men  rule  in  Eui-ope — Justice,  in  America, 
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NICHOLAS  CinJRCH  IN  POTSDAM. 

Nicholas  Church,  in  Potsdam,  is  the  last  work,  and  one  of  the 
finest  conceptions  of  the  celebrated  Schinkel.  The  main  body  of 
the  ground-plot  of  the  building  here  represented  is  a  square  of  one 


hundred  twenty  feet  each  side ;  the  front  of 
which  faces  the  south,  looking  on  the  market- 
place and  the  castle.  At  each  corner  of  this 
ground-plan  will  be  seen  a  square  tower  pro- 
jecting from  the  main  square.  In  the  middle 
of  the  front  facade  is  the  magnificent  portico, 
ascended  by  broad  steps.  This  portion  of  the 
building  advances  still  farther  out  from  the 
main  work.  This  portico  is  supported  by  six 
fluted  Corinthian  pillars,  thirty-three  feet  high, 
of  the  most  beautiful  proportions,  with  lovely- 
angels'  heads  on  the  capitals.  The  side  walls 
have  five  small  square  windows,  suitably  ar- 
ranged, above  which,  rising  to  a  great  altitude, 
is  an  immense  semi-circular  window  of  fifty 
feet  in  diameter,  arched  over  with  iron,  and 
having  iron  trelUce-work,  ornamented  with  fig- 
ures of  angels.  Above  this  window,  at  the 
height  of  eighty-six  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
side-wall  terminates,  beinj;:  surmounted  with  a 
very  pretty  balustrade.  From  this  point  rises 
a  vast  rotunda  of  seventy-eight  feet  in  diame- 
ter, on  a  basis  of  five  steps  running  all  round 
it,  supported  by  twenty-eight  Corinthian  pil- 
lars, thirty-two  feet  high,  between  which  and 
the  inner  drum  is  a  considerable  space,  from 
which  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  castle, 
the  town,  the  haibor  and  the  adjacent  country, 
exhibiting  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  to  be 
found  in  the  north  of  Grermany.  Above  this 
rotunda  there  is  another  circular  story,  sup- 
ported by  a  colonnade  of  Ionic  pillars.  Here 
are  fifteen  windows,  which  throw  a  large  sup- 
ply of  light  into  the  dome,  the  front  one  serv- 
ing as  a  door  to  the  inner  galleiy  around  the 
base  of  the  cupola.  Over  the  entablature  of 
the  pillars  is  an  outside  walk,  the  workmanship 
being  higlily  ornamented  with  zinc  plates. 
There  is  also  a  fine  clock,  displaying  a  dial- 
plate  on  all  sides ;  it  was  made  by  C  Mollin- 
ger,  of  Berlin.  On  this  second  drum  or  ro- 
tunda rests  the  cupola,  a  magnificent  structure, 
forty-two  feet  high  and  seventy-four  feet  in  di- 
ameter. Its  eonstnietion  is  highly  remarkable, 
being  formed  of  fifty-six  double  arches  of  iron 
ribs,  resting  on  rollers,  to  obviate  the  danger 
of  expansion  by  the  heat  of  summer.  Over 
these  ribs  is  a  wooden  sheathing,  coppered,  and 
ornamented  with  longitudinal  gilded  ribs,  be- 
tween which  may  be  observed  three  rows  of 
sky-lights.  Still  above  the  centre  of  the  dome, 
which  is  open,  rises  a  crowning,  forty-six  feet 
high,  surmounted  with  a  glazed  lantern,  which 
terminates  in  a  spire,  on  the  end  of  which  is  a 
large  ball,  from  which  proceeds  the  cross — the 
extreme  point  to  the  pavement  being  a  dis- 
tance of  245  feet.  The  four  square  corner- 
towers  are  furnished  with  cast-iron  steps,  and 
support  in  each  a  bell  of  excellent  tone,  power  and  Iiarmony.  The 
interior  of  Nicholas  Church  is  in  keeping  \vith  the  grand  appear- 
ance of  the  mijrhty  pile.  Our  engraving  gives  an  cxeoUent  out- 
side front  view  of  tliis  esteemed  piece  of  modern  architecture. 
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CANVASS-BACK  DUCK. 

The  engraving  below  represents  a  shooting  scene  appropriate  to 
the  present  month,  more  especially  in^he  Southern  States.  The 
canvass-back  is  a  species  of  bird  not  found  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
Its  richly-flavored  flesh  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  superior  to  any 
other  of  this  genus.  The  canvass-back  duck  returns  from  its 
breed ing-placG  at  the  north  about  the  first  of  November,  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  extends  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  seacoast  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  unfrequently  shot  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Great  South  Bay,  and  occasionally  in  Lo:»'g  Island 
Sound.  The  majority,  however,  congregate  on  the  Potomac  and 
Delaware  Rivers.  The  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Susquehanna,  and 
Patapsco  Rivers  are  the  general  rendezvous  of  these  birds.  Here 
is  found  in  great  abundance  their  favorite  food,  the  zostera  ralis- 


nerice  commonly  termed  tape  or  eel  grass,  which  takes  its  growth 
in  brackish  water.  Various  modes  are  practised  to  get  within 
gunshot  of  them.  The  most  successful  way  is  said  to  be  decoying 
them  to  the  shore  by  means  of  a  dog,  while  the  gunner  lies  close- 
ly concealed  in  a  proper  situation.  The  dogs,  if  properly  trained, 
play  bMjkwards  and  forwards  along  the  margin  of  the  water,  and 
theducks,  observing  their  manceuvres,  enticed  perhaps  by  curiosity, 
gradually  approach  the  shore,  until  they  are  sometimes  within 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the  spot  where  the  gunner  lies  concealed, 
from  which  he  rakes  them,  fii-st  on  the  water  and  then  as  they  rise. 
This  is  called  tolling  them  in.  Sometimes  by  moonlight  the  sports- 
man directs  his  skiff  towards  a  flock,  whose  position  he  had  pre- 
viously ascertained,  keeping  them  within  the  projecting  shadow 
of  some  wood-bank  or  headland,  and  paddles  along  so  silently  and 


imperceptibly  as  often  to  approach  within  fifteen  or  twenty  yards 
of  a  flock  of  many  thousands,  among  which  he  generally  makes 
a  great  slaughter.  They  are  shot  in  great  numbers  from  the  points 
or  islands  over  which  they  fly  in  going  up  or  down  the  bay,  and 
on  which  blinds  or  screens  are  constructed,  concealing  the  sports- 
man. Retiievers  are  used  in  this  flight-shooting — a  cross  between 
the  Newfoundland  and  water  spaniel — to  recover  the  game.  Alany 
other  stratagems  are  practised,  and  indeed  every  plan  that  the  in- 
genuity of  the  experienced  sportsman  can  suggest,  to  approach 
mthin  gunshot ;  but  of  all  the  modes  pursued,  none  intimidates 
them  so  much  as  shooting  them  by  night,  and  they  soon  abandon 
the  place  where  they  have  been  repeatedly  shot  at.  The  delicacy 
of  this  bird  as  an  article  of  food  makes  it  a  desirable  effort  for 
the  sportsman  to  obtain  them. 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial,] 

AURORA: 

OK, — 

THE  SHARPSHOOTERS'   SCOUT. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


BT   BEN:    PERLET    FOORB. 


[CONTISCED.] 

CHAPTER  SV. 


THE  SnABPSHOOTERS  COURT  MARTIAL. 

Me  glory  summons  to  the  martial  gcene ; 
The  fii'W  nt  combat  is  the  sphere  Tor  men. 
■When.'  hfroes  war,  tlie  foremost  place  I  chilm, 
Ihe  tirst  in  danger  and  the  first  in  fame. — Popt, 

Trifles  light  as  air, 
Aro  to  [accosers]  confirmations  stroag 
As  proofs  of  holj"  writ. —  Shaksprarc. 

The  "  Sharpshooters,"  after  their  victorious  pursuit  of  the 
"  Dragoons,"  fell  back  to  Daiiforth's  house,  where  they  were  soon 
joined  by  their  comrades  who  had  been  so  well  armed  at  Augusta. 
Pigs  and  chickens  were  slaughtered,  and  the  huge  kitchen  chim- 
ney was  soon  occupied  by  a  dozen  amateur  cooks,  while  others 
prepared  a  long  table  before  the  house  for  the  coming  breakfast. 
In  the  meantime  a  few  who  were  somewhat  tired,  stole  a  little 
Bleep,  but  a  large  majority  of  tlie  men  passed  the  night  in  con- 
gratulations. Gray  hunters,  weather-browned  by  exposure,  re- 
capitulated their  visit  to  Augusta,  and  vowed  that  the  successful 
stratagem  "  beat  coon  hunting  all  hollow."  Nor  were  those  who 
had  been  left  behind  less  eloquent  in  self-glorification,  as  they 
narrated  their  exodus  from  the  camp,  or  their  subsequent 
attack. 

As  the  sun  rose  the  bugles  rang  oat  the  matin-call,  quickly  fol- 
lowed br  "  peas  on  a  trencher,"  the  signal  for  breakfast.  A  more 
bountiful  repast  never  gladdened  hungiT  appetites,  nor  "nas  there 
any  lack  of  applicants  for  the  rich  golden  contents  of  a  ban-el  of 
the  host's  old  apple  brandy.  It  was  a  jovial  scene,  nor  did  a  sin- 
gle brow  appear  clouded  by  the  thought  that  perhaps  ere  the  sun 
set  some  of  the  revellers  would  lay  ghastly  corpses  upon  a  bloody 
field.  An  attack  upon  the  "  Stronghold "  had  been  decided 
upon,  but  those  who  bear  arras  think  little  of  death. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Sergeant  Jones,  "here  we  are,  eating  and 
drinking,  yet  not  saying  a  word  about  the  man  that  entertains  us. 
Now  he  is  a  Yankee,  we  all  know,  but  his  Yankee  trick  at  Augus- 
ta was  hard  to  beat."  Here  loud  cheers  interrupted  the  speaker, 
who  soon  resumed  with  more  confidence.  "  He  hasn't  come  from 
over  the  sea,  but  he  don't  go  over  to  the  enemy."  Again  shouts 
of  applause  greeted  the  orator.  "  And  let's  have  him  to  head 
us,  and  no  one  else." 

Reiterated  cheers  were  followed  by  calls  for  "  Danforth ! 
Danforth !" 

"Fellow-soldiers,"  said  he,  rising  at  the  head  of  the  table,  "it 
is  not  many  years  since  I  first  came  here,  from  my  northern  birth- 
place. The  fruits  of  my  industry-  are  visible  around  us — nor  did 
I  seek  to  take  pait  in  public  atFiiirs  until  the  outbreak  of  this  glo- 
rious war.  Our  position  then  is  known  to  all  of  you,  and  if  I 
assumed  the  part  of  a  fox,  the  spoils  of  my  '  Yankee  trick '  will 
enable  many  of  you  to  fight  like  lions.  Gentlemen — fellow-sol- 
diers," and  here  his  voice  faltered,  "inexplicable  circomstances 
have  deprived  us  of  our  commander.  Young,  soldier-like,  and 
with  the  highest  recommendations,  I  had  hoped  he  would  have 
won  our  confidence,  and  have  led  us  to  victory.  I  fear  we  have 
all  been  sadly  mistaken,  but  no  matter.  We'll  be  true  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  if  you  wish  me  to  head  you  until  General 
Marion  can  detail  some  one,  I  am  proud  to  accept." 

This  modest  harangue  was  warmly  received,  nor  had  the  echoes 
of  the  cheers  died  away,  when  a  man  came  riding  up  to  the  head 
of  the  table. 

"  Surely  the  British  are  not  coming,"  exclaimed  Danforth, 
recognizing  the  sergeant  of  a  patrol  sent  out  upon  the  road  to 
the  "  Stronghold." 

"  No  !  but  Major  Loudon  is  coming,  and  I  thought  you'd  like 
to  know  it." 

There  was  an  angry  movement  among  those  who  heard  this 
announcement,  but  Danforth  at  once  checked  it. 

"Silence!"  he  shouted.  "Now  boys,  listen!  The  first  man 
that  lays  a  hand  on  that  young  man,  or  insults  him,  dies  !  It  looks 
as  though  he  waa  criminally  guilty,  but,  not^vithstanding,  he  may 
be  innocent !" 

"  Doubted  !"  grumbled  Sergeant  Jones. 

"Silence,  sir!"  continued  Danforth.  "Now  I  want  you  to 
take  your  rifles  and  fall  in,  while  I  send  the  adjutant  and  a  guard 
to  arrest  him.  I  don't  mean  to  move  until  afternoon,  so  there's 
time  enough  to  give  him  a  fair  trial,  and  if  proved  guiltv,  let  him 
eufler  the  consequences." 

"  That's  fair  !"  exclaimed  several,  and  soon  the  sergeants  were 
forming  their  respective  squads,  while  Lydston,  with  a  sad  heart, 
was  sent  on  his  mission.  * 

He  did  not  go  far,  for  he  soon  met  Rupert  Loudon,  coming 
along  the  road.  The  patrol  had  ridden  into  a  by-path,  but  qaif  kly 
returned  to  the  road  after  he  had  passed,  and  now  cut  off  his 
retreat. 

■  "Back  again,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Rupert,  with  an  honest  joy 
that  only  added  to  Lydston's  embarrassment. 

"  Yes  !"  he  replied. 

"But  what  is  the  matter?  Here  I  have  escaped  from  the 
clatehea  of  the  British  lion,  and  you  greet  me  as  thont^h  I  was  on 
my  way  to  be  shot." 


"Excuse  me,  major,"  said  Lydston,  with  evident  emotion, 
"  but  your  absence  has  prejudiced  some  of  our  men  against  you, 
and  Mr.  Danforth,  whom  they  have  elected  commander,  ordered 
me  to  pat  you  under  arrest." 

"Arrest !    Danforth  !     Surely  I  am  not  accused  of — " 

"Of  treason,  I  regret  to  say,"  continued  Lydston.  "Need  I 
add,  that  I  do  not  for  a  moment  credit  the  charge." 

"  Treason !"  said  Rupert,  with  a  start  of  astonishment.  Then 
with  a  sarcastic  smile,  he  bowed  low  :  "  But  I  will  not  make  your 
duty  unpleasant ;  I  am  your  prisoner,  sir." 

Ordering  the  squad  to  fall  in  on  cither  side,  Lydston  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  now  troubled  Rupert  to  Danforth's  house,  where 
a  sergeant  met  them. 

"  This  way,"  he  said;  and  soon  Rupert  found  himself  locked  up 
in  a  high  square  log  house,  built  for  curing  and  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  winter  supply  of  bacon.  In  a  state  of  vague  anxiety, 
and  with  a  heavy  heart,  he  paced-to  and  fro,  occasionally  stopping 
to  gaze  through  one  of  the  many  crevices  at  the  scene  without. 
A  numerous  guard  surrounded  his  place  of  imprisonment,  and 
soon  the  remainder  of  the  "  Sharpshooters "  were  formed  in  a 
hollow  square  before  his  door.  The  meaning  of  these  prepara- 
tions he  knew  too  well,  and  searching  were  the  questions  that  he 
occasionally  asked  himself,  but  his  conscience  was  unsullied.  He 
could  but  repine,  however,  at  his  lot,  for  just  as  the  bright  sun- 
shine of  Aurora's  love  had  begun  to  beam  through  his  stormy 
life,  a  death-cloud  had  come  to  oppose  it.  No  matter.  He  was 
innocent. 

When  the  square  was  formed,  Danforth,  accompanied  by  the 
other  officers,  entered  it. 

"Soldiers,"  said  he,  "I  only  hold  authority  from  your  suf- 
frages, although  in  these  perilous  hours  we  are  not  too  nice  upon 
points  of  etiquette.  But  is  it  your  minds  that  Rupert  Loudon  be 
now  tried  by  a  drum-head  court  martial,  for  charges  to  be  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  Sergeant  Jones  V 

There  was  a  unanimous  shout,  that  echoed  feaifully  in  Rupert's 
heart,  of  "  Ay  I" 

"  Then,  adjutant,  select  the  five  senior  commissioned  officers," 
said  Danforth. 

This  was  soon  done,  and  when  they  had  advanced  into  the  cen- 
tre of  the  square,  Danforth  commanded  :  "  Now  let  the  prosecu- 
tor stand  forth  !  Adjutant,  bring  out  your  prisoner  !"  A  moment 
more,  the  key  grated  in  the  lock,  and  Rupert,  in  obedience  to  a 
sign  from  Lydston,  went  out,  with  a  firm  step,  to  face  his  accuser. 

Solemn  as  is  a  court  of  justice,  when  capital  crimes  are  tried, 
it  is  surpassed  in  fearful  dignity  by  a  court  martial.  No  quibbling 
la^\'}'ers  pleading  on  the  side  which  pays  them,  make  a  mockery 
of  justice — no  obsolete  forms  or  antiquated  customs  are  observed 
while  life  is  at  stake,  but  the  culprit  faces  his  accuser,  and  in  the 
hands  of  his  judges  is  his  earthly  existence.  Such  were  the 
thoughts  of  Rupert  London,  as  he  entered  the  hollow  square, 
proudly  erect  in  the  consciousness  of  innocence,  yet  not  daring  to 
look  around,  lest  'i  c  should  meet  xmfriendly  glances  from  those  he 
had  never  injured  in  thought,  word  or  deed. 

"  Sergeant  Jones,"  said  Danforth,  "  you  will  state  your 
charges." 

"Murder  and  treason.    Nothing  short." 

"  Mr.  Loudon,"  said  Danforth,  "  it  is  my  peculiar  and  unpleas- 
ant duty  to  try  you,  whom  I  had  fondly  expected  to  have  obeyed 
as  my  commander,  on  these  charges.  This  is  not,  I  know,  a  reg- 
ularly organized  court,  but  were  it  not  in  session,  these  exasper- 
ated men  around  yoa  would  have  taken  the  law  into  their  ovm. 
hands.  To  give  you  a  chance  to  exculpate  yourself,  I  ask  you  to 
plead  to  the  charges." 

"  Not  guilty  of  either,  as  God  is  my  judge,"  finnly  replied  Ru- 
pert, laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  raising  Iiis  eyes  to 
heaven.  Yet  dauntless  as  was  his  demeanor,  ho  felt  heart-sick 
at  his  isolated,  friendless  position. 

"  Now,  Sergeant  Jones,  for  your  charges.'* 

Pulling  forth  a  dirty  slip  of  paper,  as  if  to  refresh  his  memory, 
the  exasperated  sergeant  commenced, 

"  First  and  foremost,  he  came  with  a  British  officer  from  Car- 
olina and  stopped  at  old  Maxwell's,  after  that  tory  had  humbugged 
us.  From  there  he  came  to  our  camp,  pretending  to  have  escaped. 
When  at  old  Maxwell's  he  probably  was  taken  with  Miss  'Rora, 
and  on  his  way  here,  he  followed  Adjutant  Lydston,  and  watched 
him  meet  her.  I  saw  him  as  I  was  looking  after  partridges.  The 
next  night,  feeling  jealous,  I  s'pose,  he  tried  to  stab  Adjutant 
Lydston  while  he  was  asleep — " 

A  murmur  of  censure  interrupted  the  excited  sergeant,  and 
Rupert  felt  a  deadly  faintness  steal  over  his  frame — but  he 
quailed  not. 

"  This,"  continued  the  accuser,  "could  have  been  proved  br 
that  Scotch  trampeter,  but  when  the  critter  told  me  of  it,  he  said 
that  the  major  was  a  countryman  of  his,  and  was  urging  him  to 
desert.  Sure  enough  he  made  out.  "Well,  no  sooner  was  the 
boys  gone  to  'Gusta,  than  the  major  Wiis  a  missing.  I  trailed  him 
though,  saw  him  with  a  redcoat  just  above  here,  and  put  out  to 
tell  Squire  Danforth.    Didn't  I  ?" 

"  You  did.  Go  on,"  said  Danforth,  in  a  husky  tone  of  voice, 
for  he  felt  outraged  by  the  apparent  duplicity  of  Rupert. 

"  I  Iiadn't  more  than  gone,  though,  when  he  sent  the  trumpet- 
er to  old  Maxwell's,  where  a  troop  of  dragoons  had  come  mean- 
while, and  the  next  morning  he  came  here  to  meet  them.  I  saw 
him,  for  I  had  hurried  back.  Well,  he  sent  the  trumpeter  to  show 
them  the  way  through  Rocky  Run  to  tlie  camp.  He  went  back  to 
old  Maxwell's.  The  dragoons  didn't  make  much,  so  he  has  come 
back  again.  If  this  isn't  tn'ing  to  murder,  and  getting  a  man 
to  desert,  and  giving  information  to  the  enemy,  and  all  sorts  of 
treason,  I'd  like  to  know  what  in  thunder  treason  is  V  said  the 
excited  sei^eant. 


Rupert  listened  to  all  in  silence.  His  countenance,  although  it 
betrayed  no  signs  of  weakness,  was  pale,  and  the  muscles  around 
his  mouth  were  occasionally  nervously  agitated.  Truth  and  in- 
nocence were  stamped  upon  his  brow,  and  yet  the  greater  portion 
of  the  "  Sharpshooters  "  evidently  believed  him  guilty.  Lower- 
ing brows  and  muttered  imprecations  in  one  instance  broke  forth 
in  the  menacing  words,  "  Hang  him  to  the  next  tree  !" 

Death  !  often  had  Rupert  Loudon  braved  the  grim  monster  up- 
on the  battle-field,  yet  now  that  he  was  to  meet  a  felon's  doom 
he  felt  sick  at  heart.  Strange  images  iloated  through  his  mind 
— hopes  which  had  no  J)asis  save  in  fancy — chances  of  escape 
which  were  madly  impossible — torturing  doubts  which  racked 
his  spirit — and  in  a  few  seconds  the  whole  incoherent  mass  of 
ideas  became  amalgamated  into  a  sensation  of  indefinable  misery. 

"  Silence  !"  commanded  Danforth,  and  as  he  spoke  it  was  evi- 
dent that  if  the  men  were  excited,  their  leader  was  perfectly  self- 
possessed.  His  stem  countenance  betokened  a  determination  to 
execute  justice,  but  not  to  sufier  an  abuse  of  power. 

"  Just  keep  quiet,"  he  continued,  "  and  do  not  let  your  feel- 
ings lead  you  astray.  Prisoner  !  what  have  yon  to  say  in  reply 
to  these  charges  1" 

As  Rupert  essayed  to  speak,  he  experienced  a  momentary  gid- 
diness, with  a  choking  emotion,  but  it  soon  passed  away.  A 
faint  hectic  flush  lit  up  his  cheek,  as  he  said,  in  a  manly,  dignified 
tone: 

"  I  came  into  this  portion  of  the  world  at  the  request  of  those 
around  me,  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  aid  them  in  battling 
for  their  freedom.  I  brought  with  me  my  sword,  which  has  been 
dra'wn  in  defence  of  colonial  rights — my  commission  signed  by 
tlie  illustrious  Washington,  our  commander-in-chief — and  my 
good  name.  Solemnly,  before  Heaven,  do  I  declare  that  I  have 
committed  no  act  to  sully  these,  my  earthly  all.  Circumstances, 
based  on  the  natural  suspicion  against  foreigners,  have  prejudiced 
this  worthy  man  against  me — yet  I  do  not  believe  that  he  would 
wrong  me  intentionally.  But  his  charges — if  they  are  deliberate 
chaises  upon  which  my  life  depends,  are  utterly  ungrounded — all 
I  ask  for  is  justice.  I  am  ready  to  meet  any  proof  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  brought  forwai-d.  But,  as  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
I  demand  a  fair  trial  at  the  hands  of  those  who  invited  me  here — 
whose  interests  I  have  never  betrayed — in  whose  hands  I  leave 
my  fate." 

These  few  words,  uttered  with  heart-felt  eloquence,  were  listen- 
ed to  yriih  breathless  suspense,  and  their  manly  frankness  evident- 
ly produced  an  immediate  revulsion  of  feeling.  The  young  offi- 
cer's very  appearance,  as  he  stood  like  a  Hon  at  bay,  confronting 
his  pursuers,  was  in  itself  more  eloquent  than  words.  His  brow 
was  calm,  his  eyes  were  clear  and  fearless,  indeed,  his  whole 
bearing  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  would  have  been,  had 
he  been  guilty. 

"Mr.  Commander,"  said  Adjutant  Lydston,  "there  must  be 
some  mistake  here,  rely  upon  it.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
feel  confident  that  no  attempt  was  made  upon  my  life,  and  I  know 
that  on  two  occasions  when  Major  Loudon  is  accused  of  treason- 
able communication  with  the  enemy,  his  intercourse  was  accident- 
al, unavoidable  and  justifiable.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  we  Geor- 
gians incited  a  young  man  here,  who,  although  of  foreign  birth , 
has  proved  his  love  of  our  liberties  by  fighting  for  them — and 
then,  acting  under  the  influence  of  rash  suspicions,  judged  him  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  As  a  commissioned  officer,  Mr.  Com- 
mander, I  demand  time,  that  these  charges  may  be  more  definite- 
Iv  made,  and  that  Major  Loudon  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
disproving  them." 

A  murmur  of  assent  greeted  this  friendly  proposition,  and 
Rupert's  eyes  glanced  true  thanks  at  his  ally. 

"  Will  you  serve  as  the  prisoner's  counsel  V-  asked  Danforth. 

"  Willingly." 

"  Then  it  may  be  best  to  adjourn — " 

Here  ho  was  interrupted  by  the  sergeant  of  the  patrol,  who 
came  galloping  up. 

"  What  news  V  asked  a  dozen  voices. 

"  Here  is  a  letter  for  Major  London,  sent  by  a  black  girl  from 
old  Maxwell's,  who  said  that  it  was  very  urgent." 

Lydston  took  the  note,  and  handed  it  to  Rupert.  He  tore  it 
open,  glanced  over  the  contents,  and  said: 

"  Gentlemen,  here  are  tidings  of  your  enemies  that  you  may 
not  consider  treasonable."  And  he  handed  the  note  to  Danforth, 
who  in  his  turn  read  it — then  exclaimed : 

"  Listen  !  Miss  'Rora  Maxwell  ^vrites  thus  :  *  The  dragoons, 
not  mshing  a  repetition  of  last  night's  encounter,  are  preparing 
to  leave.  Hasten  here  ere  they  leave,  for  you  have  little  idea 
of  what  is  going  on.*  Now,  my  lads,  saddle  your  horses,  and 
fall  in." 

"  But  what  do  you  do  with  Major  Loudon  in  the  meantime  V 
asked  Lydston. 

"  What  can  1 1"  said  Danforth.  "I  msh  to  take  every  man 
with  me." 

"  Mr.  Danfortli,"  remarked  Rupert,  in  a  determined  tone,  "  I 
came  here  to  fight  the  British.  Let  me  accompany  yon.  If  I 
falter,  shoot  me  as  you  would  a  dog.  And  after  the  struggle,  I 
as  your  prisoner,  will  surrender  myself  for  trial," 

"  Consam  it,  let  him  go !"  exclaimed  Jones,  who  had  lingered 
about.  "  I'm  afraid  I've  wronged  you,  major.  I'm  afraid  I 
have.  But  if  I  have,  that  confounded  trumpeter  is  the  cause,  and 
I  hope  you'll  foi^ive  me." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Danforth,  "yon  two  will  ride  side  by  side. 
So,  Jones,  get  Major  London  my  spare  horse.  I  hope  sincerely 
that  all  this  may  yet  be  explained." 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  and  the  "  Sharpshooters  "  moved  off. 
In  the  centre  of  the  column,  between  the  horse  and  the  foot,  rode 
Sergeant  Jones  and  Major  Loudon. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

A    SAD    FINALE    TO    GUILT. 

Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain  men, 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o'  the  conscience 
To  do  no  contrived  murder;  I  lack  iniquity 
Sometimes,  to  do  me  serrlce. —  Shaksptart. 

He  feU. 
Pierced  by  eevere  amaiement,  hating  life, 
Speechless  and  fixed  in  all  the  death  of  woe. —  Thompson. 

It  had  been  an  eventful  morning  at  the  "  Stronghold."  Hr. 
Maxwell  was  awake  when  Mr.  Veruou  knocked  at  his  door,  and 
rising,  he  threw  on  a  drcssing-go\™ — then  admitted  him.  The 
lawyer  had  seen  a  great  change  in  his  former  patron  the  night 
previous,  but  in  the  broad  sunlight  the  sorrow-stricken  man's  face 
was  more  haggard  and  bloodless.  His  hair,  once  as  black  as  the 
raven's  wing,  was  now  nearly  white,  and  hung  in  neglected, 
matted  locks. 

*'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Maxwell,  I  am  glad  to  see  vou  up." 

"  Thank  you,  Vernon,  I  have  slept  but  little.*' 

*'  But  you  must  recruit,  sir.  You  must  drink  generous  wine, 
banish  care,  and  regain  your  former  manliness,  or  when  you  visit 
the  Highlands,  the  clan  will  say  that  the  American  air  does  not 
agree  with  you.  Come,  sir.  Supposing  I  give  you  some  good 
news,  will  not  that  revive  you  a  little  V 

"Has  that  infernal  Trevor  gone?"  vacantly  asked  the  heart- 
stricken  man,  as  if  that  would  be  the  best  intelligence  that  could 
greet  his  ears. 

"  No !  But  do  not  care  about  him.  Aiu-ora's  hand  is  pledged 
to  your  sou,  you  know,  and  that  shuts  out  the  red-coat.  He's  an 
impudent  puppy,  and  I  long  to  tell  him  so." 

"  My  son  !  Do  you  know  that  I  have  been  thinking  of  hiia 
all  night,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  imagine  how  he  looks  ?  But 
I  can  fix  upon  nothing  but  the  twin  cherries  on  his  shoulder." 

"  Twin,  cherries  !"  repeated  Vernon,  with  some  hesitation. 
Then,  as  if  recovering  himself,  he  said,  "  yes,  but  maybe  those 
marks  are  obliterated.  He's  a  fine  lad  though.  Rather  wild, 
perhaps,  but  he'll  be  the  steadier  when  his  wild  oats  are  sown." 

"  How  I  long  to  see  him." 

"  Not  more  than  he  does  to  see  you.  I  hope  that  before 
night — " 

"  What !"  inteiTuptcd  Mr.  Maxwell,  rising. 

"  Tour  wish  will  be  gratified.  Now,  my  dear  sir,  do  not  be- 
come excited.  Alexander  is  in  this  section  of  country,  and  has 
been  wounded  in  fighting  for  his  king,  a  fact  that  will  teU  greatly 
to  the  credit  of  both  of  you  at  court." 

"  Not  dangerously,  I  hope  V 

"A  mere  scratch.  Indeed,  you  are  the  greater  invalid  of  the 
two.  But  this  morning  he  needs  rest.  When  he  is  recovered, 
my  plan  is  this.  If  these  soldiers  insist  upon  their  matrimonial 
project  (which  gives  one  a  rich  wife  and  the  other  a  step  in  rank), 
why  not  marry  the  young  cousins  at  once  V 

"  What  will  Aurora  say  1" 

"  Say  1     Why  of  course  she  will  obey  you." 

**I  am  not  so  positive,"  said  Mr.  Maxwell,  shaking  his  head. 

*'  Never  mind.  Let  matters  come  to  a  crisis,  and  I'll  warrant 
she'll  prefer  a  Maxwell  to  a  fortune-hunter." 

"  How  I  wish  it  could  be  settled  so.  At  any  rate,  you  say  I 
shall  see  my  sou  to-day." 

"  Before  sunset.  Meanwhile,  supposing  you  dress  yourself  and 
come  down  stairs.  I  must  give  these  red-coats  a  lesson  for  having 
let  an  important  prisoner  escape."' 

"  Who  V 

"  One  taken  yesterday.     A  fellow  named  l/oudon." 

*'  Nay,  I  am  delighted.  Do  you  know  that  he  is  a  Scotsman 
by  birth.  A  noble-hearted  young  man,  and  a  gentleman  too. 
Eeally  I  am  glad  that  he  has  again  gone  clear." 

"  Every  one  to  their  liking." 

"  Tes.  Now  there  was  a  rascally  trumpeter,  who  has  deserted 
from  one  side  to  the  other  until  he  don't  know  where  he  does 
belong.  With  such  renegades  I  have  no  sympathy — but  I  tell 
you  frankly  that  had  it  not  been  for  Alexander  I  should  have 
been  a — ' ' 

"  Hush !  hnsh  !'*  eagerly  interrupted  Vernon,  his  face  flushing 
as  he  spoke.  "Don't  be  so  hasty  in  forming  opinions.  But  I 
must  go  down  stairs  now,  and  hope  to  see  you  there  soon." 

"  Send  Cato  to  me,  if  you  see  him." 

"  Cato.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  there  was  great  inquiry'  for  him 
about  breakfast  time.  I  will  try  to  have  him  found,  though,  and 
sent  to  you." 

Vernon  then  left,  and  descended  the  stairs  in  a  contented  state 
of  mind,  only  clouded  by  the  remark  about  the  trumpeter.  The 
truth  was,  that  he  was  a  lawyer,  not  only  by  education,  but 
by  instinct.  His  every  action,  from  earliest  childhood,  had  been 
in  accordance  with  some  studied  plan,  uncurbed  by  principle,  and 
based  in  later  years  upon  a  consummate  knowledge  of  mankind. 
First  of  all,  it  was  his  purpose  to  make  the  interests  of  others 
subservient  to  his  own  advancement,  so  that  he  had  risen  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  fortunes  and  the  hopes  of  others,  until  he  now 
approached  the  climax  of  his  desires.  Self-complacency  was  one 
of  his  prominent  traits,  and  when  he  again  entered  the  breakfast 
room,  he  was  rather  ofi^ended  at  Captain  Trevor's  salutation : 

"  Look  here,  old  cock-of-the-walk,  what  are  you  calling  so  loud 
for  Cato  for  ?" 

"  Sir  !"  said  Vej-non,  haughtily  drawing  himself  up. 

"Why  Cato  has  gone  to  get  some  lint,  and  here  you  are 
calling  him." 

"  Who  has  a  better  right  to,  sir?" 

"  There's  a  good  joke,  old  moonshine.  Come,  take  a  drink, 
and  then  I'll  tell  you."  Vernon  shook  his  head  negatively. 
"  Wont  drink,  eh  I  Well,  I  shall  own  that  darkee  before  night, 
and  neither  you  nor  any  other  man  shall  order  him  around." 


"  You  own  him,  sir !" 

"  0,  humbug  !  None  of  your  parchment  airs  and  pettifogging 
dignity.  Didn't  you  promise  to  marry  me  to  Miss  Maxwell  only 
yesterday,  and  now  you're  quibbling  ?     'Twont  do,  old  one." 

"  Such  language,  sir  !" 

"  O,  pooh  !  You  needn't  think  that  because  Foster  is  in  com- 
mand, you  can  snub  me.  Just  look  at  him  poring  over  that  map, 
studying  the  best  way  back  into  Carolina.  But  I  don't  go  unless 
I  leave  a  wife  here,  in  a  nest  to  fly  back  to,  when  these  rebels  are 
once  whipped.     So,  my  old  covey — " 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  such  language — " 

"  Is  good  enough  for  a  pettifogging  lawyer.  I  suppose  you 
wish  your  fee  in  advance.  Well,  you  shall  have  it,  old  skinflint. 
What's  the  damage,  my  mighty  man  of  law — thou  disciple  of 
Blackstone  and  admirer  of  Coke  1" 

"  Captain  Foster,"  exclaimed  Veraon,  who  for  once  in  his  life 
began  to  lose  his  temper. 

"  Sir,"  coldly  replied  the  captain,  without  even  lifting  his 
eyes  from  a  map  which  he  was  intently  studying,  absorbed  in 
deep  thought. 

"  I  ask  you,  Captain  Foster,  if  one  of  his  majesty's  justices  is 
to  be  thus  insulted  V 

"  Sorry,"  was  the  tart  reply,  "  but  my  hands  are  full  just  now." 

"  His  majesty's  fiddlesticks,"  hiccupped  Trevor. 

"  Well  then,"  snarled  the  enraged  lawyer,  **  1  tell  both  of  you 
that  you  are  no  gentlemen.  If  you  think  yon  can  intimidate  me 
with  your  camp  swaggerings,  you  are  mistaken,  and  you  shall 
rue  this  day.     I  wish  you  good  morning." 

"  No  you  don't,"  said  Trevor,  springing  to  the  door,  which  he 
closed  and  stood  before.     "  You've  no  bailifls  here,  my  hearty." 

"  If  I  had,  I'd  soon  have  you  locked  up.     I  wish  to  pass." 

"  Say  when  you'll  many  me  then.  But  it  must  be  within  an 
hour  or  two.     Old  Tempus  keeps  fuging  it,  as  you  scholars  say." 

"  What  mean  you  by  this  insolence  ?  Am  I,  one  of  his  majes- 
ty's justices,  to  be  kept  prisoner  by  a  drunken  soldier?  It  mil 
be  a  long  hour  before  I  marry  you." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Captain  Foster,  in  a  conciliator^'  tone. 
"  Do  maixy  them  if  Trevor  insists  upon  it,  for  we  shall  soon  need 
him.  I  fear  that  these  rebels,  emboldened  by  their  last  night's 
success,  may  attack  us." 

"  Yes,"  hiccupped  Trevor,  whose  potations  were  evidently  tak- 
ing more  effect.  "  Make  me  promise  to  love,  honor  and  endow 
myself  with  all  her  worldly  goods,  that  old  Maxwell  has  been 
hoarding  up  for  some  son  of  his.  The  rascal — if  I  had  him  here, 
I'd  teach  him  to  aspire  to  her  hand." 

This  last  remark  roused  Vernon's  passion. 

"  What !"  he  shouted,  stamping  his  foot  in  rage.  "  You  aro 
not  fit  to  clean  that  young  man's  shoes.  No.  Nor  can  you  ever 
touch  a  farthing  of  Miss  Maxwell's  property,  you  fortune-hunting, 
drunken  scoundrel." 

"  Say  that  again  !"  said  Trevor,  who  was  somewhat  sobered  by 
this  abuse. 

Vernon  threw  into  his  scornful  eye  and  curling  lip  all  the  de- 
testation that  could  be  concentrated  on  the  visage  of  an  infuriated 
demon,  and  repeated  in  a  deep,  distinct  voice  : 

"  Scoundrel !" 

Captain  Trevor  started  as  if  struck  by  a  heavy  blow — the  red 
blood  fled  from  his  cheeks  and  lips — a  gleam  of  intense  fire  shot 
from  his  eyes,  and  he  appeared  as  one  at  whose  feet  a  thunder-bolt 
had  fallen,  while  the  livid  lightning  still  played  on  his  face.  An 
instant,  and  recovering  himself,  he  said  in  a  perfectly  cool  and 
deliberate  tone : 

"  You  will  retract  that  remark,  sir !" 

The  coolness  of  Captain  Trevor,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases, 
but  increased  the  irritation  of  his  advei-sary,  who  now  lost  all  con- 
trol of  himself,  and  actually  foamed  with  passion,  as  he  retorted : 

"  Never,  you  despicable  fortune-hunter.  Your  attempt  to 
defraud  a  worthy  young  man  is  as  mean  as  it  is  base." 

"  Are  you  mad  1"  said  Trevor. 

"  Mad  1  I  am  sane  enough  to  check  your  villany.  Now  leave 
that  door.     I  wish  to  pass  out." 

"Not  until  you  apologize  for  your  outrageous  language." 

"  You  will  not  stand  one  side,  eh  ?"  shouted  Vernon,  in  a  voice 
rendered  shrill  by  fury,  and  he  advanced  in  a  menacing  attitude. 

"  Keep  ofi"!" 

The  caution  was  unheeded,  for  Vernon,  grinding  his  teeth 
with  rage,  sprang  at  the  officer  with  nervous  energy,  seized  him 
by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  was  about  to  drag  him  from  the 
door. 

Trevor,  maddened  by  this  additional  insult,  caught  his  angry 
assailant  by  his  cravat,  which  was  of  cambric,  with  long  ends, 
and  after  a  twist  in  order  to  get  good  hold,  he  cast  him  from  him 
with  great  force.  Whirled  round,  the  unfortunate  man  fell  head- 
long, his  temple  striking  the  sharp  comer  of  a  mahogany  side- 
boai-d,  against  which  the  skull  was  crushed  like  an  egg-shell. 

"  My  son !  my  son !"  he  shrieked.  Then  falling  heavily  over, 
there  was  a  rattling  sound  in  his  throat — his  limbs  moved  con- 
vulsively— and  his  spirit  ascended  to  judgment. 

"Great  God !"  exclaimed  Foster,  in  a  horror-stricken  voice, 
"you  have  killed  him!" 

"  Killed  him !"  echoed  Trevor,  a  torpor  stealing  like  a  dark 
cloud  over  his  senses,  as  he  stood  like  one  entranced. 

"  Yes.  He's  dead  !"  solemnly  replied  Captain  Foster,  who  was 
feeling  the  unfortunate  man's  pulse.    "Life  is  extinct." 

"  God  pardon  me !"  exclaimed  Trevor,  and  throwing  himself 
upon  his  knees,  he  bent  over  the  lifeless  body  with  a  sick  heart 
and  a  giddy  brain.     "  But  can  nothing  be  done  V 

"Nothing." 

Just  then  there  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  door,  and  both  officei-s 
started  to  their  feet. 


"  Who's  there  ?"  asked  Captain  Foster. 

"  Sergeant  Howe,  sir.  The  men  you  sent  out  on  the  road  say 
that  about  two  miles  from  here  they  met  the  advance-guard  of  the 
rebels,  coming  this  way." 

"  How  strong  is  the  main  body  ?    Did  they  see  it  V* 

"  They  did,  sir,  from  a  hill,  and  they  think  that  there  is  at 
least  four  hundred  men." 

"  Confusion  !"  muttered  Foster.     "  What  can  we  do  V 

"  Leave  this  terrible  place,"  replied  Trevor,  in  a  sad  tone  that 
showed  his  deep  contrition.  His  features,  that  had  been  stem  on 
bloody  fields,  where  he  had  cut  down  his  fellow-men  without 
mercy,  were  now  shaken  with  the  convulsive  struggles  of  heart- 
agony. 

"  I  will— I  will,"  said  Captain  Foster.  Then,  j^oing  to  the 
door,  he  gave  his  orders  to  the  sergeant.  "  Have  all  the  wound- 
ed men  who  can  ride,  in  their  saddles.  Then  form  the  troop,  and 
I  will  be  ready  to  take  command,  to  act  as  a  rear-guard,  and  to 
protect  their  retreat." 

The  sergeant  left,  and  Captain  Foster,  returning  into  the  break- 
fast room,  said  to  his  sorrow-stricken  comrade  : 

"  Come,  Trevor.  What  is  done  cannot  be  helped,  and  surely 
you  had  great  provocation.  Now  let  us  lay  the  poor  fellow  upon 
the  sofa,  and  then  leave.  Nothing  can  restore  him  to  life,  and 
there  is  no  use  in  remaining  hero  to  participate  in  his  sad  fate." 

As  he  spoke,  the  loud,  clear  notes  of  the  trumpet  sounded 
"boot  and  saddle,"  and  when  he  had  concluded  he  pointed 
towards  the  door.  Well  has  it  been  said  that  the  human  heart  is 
the  mystery  of  all  mysteries,  and  here  was  an  example  of  two  of 
its  wondrous  phases.  When  the  officer  was  in  Vernon's  power, 
as  it  %vere — insulted  by  him,  defied  by  him — his  soul  rose  up  in 
anger.  But  now  that  the  tables  were  completely  turned,  the 
victor  felt  his  anger  swallowed  up  in  vain  regrets,  and  slowly 
turned  a  mourner  from  his  side. 

A  few  moments  more  and  the  dragoons  left  the  "  Stronghold," 
with  clouded  brows,  and  a  demeanor  the  very  reverse  of  the  care- 
less bravado  which  had  characterized  them  when  they  came.  The 
terrific  fire  of  the  "  Sharpshooters  "  had  not  only  decimated  their 
ranks,  but  had  chilled  their  enthusiasm,  blunted  their  honor  and 
destroyed  their  self-confidence.  The  often  ridiculed  "plough- 
men "  they  now  were  forced  to  regard  as  their  conquerors — King 
George's  veterans  had  met  with  defeat  from  their  despised  foe — 
and  doubt,  fatal  doubt,  sat  like  an  incubus  upon  all  thoughts  of 
the  future.  They  had  come  as  conquerors — they  left  as  moumera, 
and  saddest  of  the  sad  was  the  once  volatile  Captain  Trevor. 

Hardly  had  the  rear  of  the  column  filed  away  from  before  the 
house,  when  Mr.  Maxwell,  with  trembling  walk,  entered  the 
breakfast  room,  where  he  expected  to  find  his  legal  ally. 

"  What  1"  said  he,  "  are  you  taking  a  nap  thus  early  ?"  and 
advanced  to  the  sofa.  But  no  sooner  did  he  see  the  sad  spectacle, 
than  he  started  back  in  horror.  The  bloody  wound  gave  the  law- 
yer's face  a  fiendish  expression,  and  his  glassy  eyes  glared  ha- 
tred even  in  death.  A  haze  came  over  Mr.  ilaxwell's  faculties, 
like  the  dim  mists  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  he 
sank  heavily  on  the  floor,  where  he  lay  in  that  state  of  semi- 
insanity  in  which  the  brain  refuses  to  act. 

[concluded  in  ouk  next.] 


A  TERRIBLE  WOUKD— OF  THE  IjU.1GINATION. 

Dr.  Noble,  in  an  analytic  lecture  at  Manchester,  "  On  the  Dy- 
namic Influence  of  Ideas,"  told  a  good  anecdote  of  M.  Bouti- 
bouse,  a  French  savant,  in  illustration  of  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion. M,  Boutibouse  served  in  Napoleon's  army,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  many  engagements  during  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
At  the  battle  of  Wagram,  in  18U9,  he  was 'engaged  in  the  fray; 
the  ranks  around  him  had  been  tenibly  thinned  by  shot,  and  at 
sunset  he  was  nearly  isolated.  While  reloading  his  musket,  ho 
was  shot  down  by  a  cannon  ball.  His  impression  was  that  the 
ball  had  passed  through  his  legs  below  his  knees,  separating  them 
from  his  thighs ;  for  he  suddenly  sank  down,  shortened,  as  he  be- 
lieved, to  the  extent  of  about  a  foot  in  measurement.  The  trunk 
of  the  body  fell  backward  on  the  ground,  and  the  senses  were 
completely  paralyzed  by  the  shock.  Thus  he  lay  motionless 
among  the  wounded  and  dead  the  rest  of  the  night,  not  daring  to 
move  a  muscle,  lest  the  loss  of  blood  should  be  fatally  increased. 
He  felt  no  pain,  but  this  he  attributed  to  the  stunning  eftect  of 
the  shock  to  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  At  eariy  dawn  he 
was  aroused  by  one  of  the  medical  stafl',  who  came  round  to  help 
the  wounded  :  "  What's  the  matter  with  you,  my  good  fellow  ?" 
said  the  surgeon.  "Ah!  touch  me  tenderly,"  replied  M.  Bouti- 
bouse, "I  beseech  you;  a  cannon  ball  has  carried  otF  my  legs." 
The  surgeon  examined  the  limbs  referred  to,  and  then  giving  him 
a  good  shake,  said  with  a  joyous  laugh,  "  Get  up  with  you — ^you 
have  nothing  the  matter  with  you."  M.  Boutibouse  immediate- 
ly sprang  up  in  utter  astonishment,  and  stood  finnly  on  the  legs 
which  he  thought  he  had  lost  forever.  "I  felt  more  thankful," 
said  M.  Boutibouse,  "  than  I  had  ever  done  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  life  before.  I  had  not  a  wound  about  me.  I  had,  indeed, 
been  shot  down  by  an  immense  cannon  ball ;  but  instead  of  pass- 
ing through  the  kgs,  as  I  firmly  believed  it  had,  the  ball  had  pass- 
ed under  my  feet,  and  had  plowed  a  hole  in  the  Ciirth  beneath, 
at  least  a  foot  in  deptli,  into  which  my  feet  suddenly  sank,  giving 
me  the  idea  that  I  had  been  thus  shortened  by  the  loss  of  my 
legs."  The  truth  of  this  story  is  vouched  for  by  Dr.  Noble — 
London  Examiner. 


WOOD  FIRES. 

In  many  a  green  valley  of  rural  New  England,  there  arc  chil- 
dren yet.  Boys  and  girls  are  still  to  be  found  not  quite  overtaken 
by  the  march  of  mind.  There,  too,  are  huskings,  and  apple-bees, 
and  quiltiog-parties,  and  huge  old-fashioned  fire-places  piled  with 
crackling  walnut,  flinging  its  rosy  light  over  many  countenances 
of  youth,  and  scarcely  less  happy  age.  If  it  be  true  that,  accord- 
ing to  Cornelius  Agrippa,  "  a  wood  fire  dolh  drive  away  dark 
spirits,"  it  is  also  true  that  around  it  the  simple  superstitions  of 
our  ancestors  still  love  to  linger ;  and  the  half-sportful,  half-serious 
channs  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  resorted  to.  Within  the  cir- 
cle of  the  light  of  the  open  fire  safely  might  the  young  conjurers 
question  destiny ;  for  none  but  kindly  and  gentle  messengers 
from  wonder-land  should  ever  dare  to  venture  among  them. — 
Whittier. 
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SCENES  I>'  GREECE. 

We  cannot  belter  illnstraie  the  beautiful  cngrar- 
ings  of  Grecian  scenery  we  here  present,  than  by  giv- 
ing an  extract  from  the  journal  of  a  talented  voimg 
Frenchman^  Mr.  Lapeyrre,  who  lived  long  enough  to 
become  perfectly  familiar  with  the  country  he  depicts 
with  so  roach  spirit.  After  two  hours'  march  in  the 
valley  of  Tempe,  we  arrived  at  Baba,  a  pretty  Turk- 
ish village,  whose  white  and  picturesquely  grouped 
houses  stand  forth  upon  a  background  of  shrubs  and 

£  lane-trees.  As  we  entered  into  the  court  of  the 
han,  an  old  Turk,  witli  his  head  buried  in  an  iir- 
mense  turban,  was  singing  to  the  accompanimei  t 
of  a  lavouth,  a  kind  of  antique  lyre.  His  eye  shone 
with  the  fire  of  improvisation,  and  the  long  beard 
which  concealed  liis  breast  gave  him  the  most  vener- 
able air  imaginable.  At  his  feet  were  crouched  some 
children,  whose  lively  and  inquiring  faces  con- 
trasted with  the  austerity  of  the  old  man.  Several 
Albanians,  smoking  the  chibouk,  were  listening  with 
half-open  lips,  and  inclined  heads.  We  seemed  to 
sec  Homer,  during  a  halt  in  his  wanderings,  singing 
some  of  the  heroic  biUlads  which  the  echoes  of  this 
land,  consecrated  by  his  genius,  can  never  forget. 
At  the  sound  of  our  horses'  feet,  the  f^roup  dispersed  ; 
the  children  fled,  insulting  the  Christians  ;  the  old 
man,  laying  down  his  lyre,  advanced  gravely  to 
meet  us.  It  was  the  proprietor  of  the  khan.  'The 
heat  had  been  suffocating.  Our  recent  ride,  the 
emotions  we  had  experienced,  would  have  rendered 
a  little  repose  and  drink  refreshing ;  unfortunately 
we  had  nothing  in  perspective  but  the  eternal  raki  (a 
strong  beverage  made  from  the  fig).  Devoured  by 
thirst,  we  loudly  demanded  some  ;  but  AIiraed-ALra, 
the  lute-player,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to 
our  impatience,  without  modifying  by  a  step  the 
solemn  slowness  of  his  pace,  measured  us  from  head 
to  foot  with  his  eye,  and  answered,  that  since  the 
foundation  of  the  village,  none  of  the  liquor  prohib- 
ited by  the  prophet  had  been  drank  there  with  im- 
punity. At  the  same  time  he  took  us  by  the  hand 
and  led  us  into  the  street.  "Behold,"  said  he, 
'*  thirty-nine  houses.  Hassan  Baba,  the  holy  man, 
haa  forbidden  us  ever  to  build  one  more.  Last  year 
they  wished  to  infringe  his  orders,  for  the  men  t  f 
this  generation  have  grown  wicked,  and  hem-ken  ntt 
to  the  voice  of  the  prophets — they  built  their  houses. 
Two  were  burned,  and  the  third  fell,  crushing  those 
who  dwelt  therein.  A  month  ago,  a  traveller  halted 
in  our  khan  ;  he  was  a  Christian.  During  the  night 
he  drank  brandy,  and  became  intoxicated.  The  next 
morning  the  graceful  minaret  of  our  mosque  was 
shaken,  and  now  it  leans  over  our  heads,  as  if  to  warn 
us  that  it  is  ready  to  fall  on  us  if  we  suffer  the  orders 
of  Hassan  to  be  disregarded."  We  raised  our  eyes 
in  the  direction  indicated  by  Ahmed  Aga ;  he  spoke 
the  truth  :  the  minaret  was  "inclined  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  threatened  ruin.  "  Who,  then,"  said  I, 
to  our  khandji,  "was  the  pioua  man,  beloved  of  the 
Lord,  of  whom  you  speak  tons?"  "Your  words 
are  smooth  like  those  of  a  righteous  man,  and  your 
face  expresses  frankness  and  benevolence.  Come 
with  me — let  us  repose  on  the  mats  of  this  coffee- 
house and  listen  to  the  story  of  Hassan  Baba.  You 
seem  worthy  of  hearing  it.''  Ahmed- Aga  accompanied  his  words 
•with  gestures  full  of  nobleness  and  dignity.  He  pleased  ns  not- 
withstanding the  austerity  of  liis  air,  and  we  were  above  all  curi- 
ous to  hear  his  history.  He  made  us  seat  ourselves  upon  the 
divans  of  a  rustic  coffee-house,  called  for  pipes  and  naro-uilehs, 
and  installed  himself  with  all  the  care  of  a  man  desirous' of  fas- 
cinating both  by  his  attitude  and  narrative  the  attention  of  his 
auditors.  A  smile  more  than  once  parted  our  lips  during  the 
course  of  his  recital.  Ahmed-Aga  perceived  it,  and  ended  by 
saying :  "  You  are  young,  my  friends,  and  incredulity  is  often 


A    STREET    IN    LAKISSA. 


one  of  the  defects  of  your  age;  but  is  not  indulgence  one  of  the 
duties  and  graces  of  age  1  You  believe  neither  in  the  prophets 
nor  the  miracles  ;  how  many  Mussulmen  are  like  you  !  Thus 
the  period  of  our  glory  and  power  has  passed  away.  Since  we 
have  wished  to  imitate  the  men  of  vonr  country,  ours  have  lost 
all  their  strength  and  virtue.  The  Osmanlis  are  no  more.  For- 
merly, when  a  Christian  halted  in  our  towns,  he  was  not  obliged 
to  seek  a  shelter  in  the  khan  ;  onr  houses  were  opened  to  him,  and 
the  children  did  not  insult  him  on  his  way.  Now  they  hate  you 
because  you  have  sown  among  us  that  incredulity  which  has  en- 


gendered our  vices.  Our  religion  is  the  best,  no 
doubt ;  but  it  orders  us  not  to  hate  you ;  it  teaches 
us  that  this  life  is  a  pilgrimage,  and  the  happiest  are 
those  that  see  beyond  it."  Ahmed  Aga  unfolded  a 
long  scries  of  arguments  and  considerations,  with  the 
view  of  making  us  understand  the  causes  to  which 
he  attributed  the  decadence  of  the  empire.  We  heard 
him  ^rith  interest ;  for  his  opinions,  without  having 
much  breadth  or  depth,  were  impressed  with  a  raro 
character  of  good  sense  and  equity.  At  length,  as 
the  evening  began  to  grow  cool,  he  rose  and  led  us 
to  our  chambers.  A  fire  of  fagots  snapped  upon 
the  hearth — the  smoke  escaped  in  thick  puffs  through 
an  opening  in  the  roof.  We  soon  fell  asleep  to  tho 
sound  of  our  host's  lute,  who  returned  to  his  favorite 
amusement;  and  the  next  morning,  at  the  first 
beams  of  day,  as  the  morning  muezzin  was  chanting 
from  the  half-fallen  minaret,  we  awoke,  ready  and 
impatient  to  depart.  Ahmed-Aga  saw  that  our  horses 
were  well  saddled.  "When  I  was  _voung,"  said  he, 
"  I  desired  nothing  but  a  good  blade  in  my  belt,  a 
horse  with  winged  feet,  and  combats  every  day  ;  but 
the  time  of  battle  has  passed  away,  and  I  only  think 
now  of  leaving  this  earth  at  peace  with  others  and 
myself."  So  spake  our  host ;  and  yet  the  glances  of 
covetous  admiration  he  bestowed  upon  the  two  fine 
Arab  horees  we  had  brought  from  Egypt  somewhat 
belied  the  indifference  he  professed  for  the  goods  of 
this  world.  As  we  were  taking  coffee,  Ahmed-Aga 
approached  me  and  remained,  with  an  expression  of 
intense  interest,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  my  cup,  in  the 
centre  of  which,  detached  from  the  burning  liquid, 
whirled  a  disk  of  whitish  foam.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments of  attentive  contemplation,  he  raised  his  head, 
and  fixing  upon  me  a  look  of  benevolent  emotion, 
said  :  "  Gad  is  great !  The  crown  of  foam  has  van- 
ished in  sparkles  without  touching  the  rim  of  your 
cup.  You  will  be  one  day  rich  among  the  rich, 
strong  among  the  strong,  and  great  among  the  great." 
Preluding  my  part  of  future  greatness,  I  conde- 
scended to  thank  him  by  a  prodigiously  grave,  silent 
and  patronizing  bow.  We  were  smoking,  laughing 
in  our  sleeves  at  this  prediction,  when  a  jet  of  flame 
gushed  from  the  chibouk  of  one  of  our  travelling  com- 
panions. On  seeing  this  the  countenance  of -Mimed- 
Aga  changed  from  admiration  to  ecstacy.  "  Ah  !" 
said  he  to  the  smoker,  "  I  am  fortunate  to  have  re- 
ceived you  beneath  my  roof,  for  Allah  loves  you,  I 
see  it  clearly,  though  you  are  a  Christian  ;  since  ho 
has  crowned  your  pipe  ^\'ith  a  wreath  of  flame,  he 
will  never  forsake  you.  Like  your  friend,  you  are 
a  brave  young  man,  and  the  star  of  your  fortune  will 
one  day  illuminate  all  who  surround  you."  To  pre- 
vent the  intoxication  of  these  Oriental  hyperboles 
from  mounting  to  onr  heads,  we  had  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  resume  oiir  journey  in  the  open  air. 
We  -nished  our  host  to  accept  a  few  talaris  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  our  sojourn,  but  he  refused  them  in 
spite  of  our  importunity,  and  begged  us  only  to  re- 
member him.  After  we  had  cordially  promised  this, 
we  mounted  and  set  forth,  not  without  turning  back 
several  times  to  gaze  upon  the  house  where  we  left 
this  singular  old  man,  who  followed  us  with  his  eves, 
till  a  turn  in  the  road  hid  us  from  his  sight.  I'he 
weather  was  delightful.  A  gentle  rain  had  refreshed  the  earth. 
We  rode  through  a  copse,  where  our  horses'  feet  stirred  tho  fresh 
odors  of  the  fields  in  their  verdure.  Rustem  headed  the  column, 
his  musket  on  his  shoulder  and  pipe  in  hand,  displaying  himself 
with  laughable  vanity,  in  the  movements  of  his  person,  and  tho 
capers  of  his  mountain  steed,  which  he  had  decked  with  bunches 
of  flowers  plucked  from  the  hedges.  Behind  us  marched  our  ser- 
vants, well-built  fellows,  and  beside  us  two  Palikars,  the  escopette 
in  one  hand,  and  the  sabre  in  the  other.  Our  warlike  an-ay  was 
furnishing  us  more  amusement  than  usual  on  lliis  day,  when  sud- 
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denlv,  at  a  mm  of  the  road,  the  horse  of  our  vidcrtc  reared  and 
threw  his  rider,  who  uttered  a  teiriblo  cry.     We  instantly  cocked 
our  pistols,  and  prepared  for  an  adventure,  not  without  rcmarkin<T 
that  our  escort  had  much  abated  the  warlike  airs  they  had  assumed 
a  few  momenta  before.     It  was  only  a  hare,  which  had  just  start- 
ed under  the  feet  of  Rustem's    horse.     I   perceived   it,  and   we 
pushed  our  hoi-scs  to  a  gallop,  but  the  innocent  cause  of  our  alarm 
vanished   with   provoking  celerity,   and   soon  disappeared  in  an 
immense  burrow.     We  returned"  grumbliufr  to  our  place  among 
the  soldiers.     "The  confounded  taoucknu"  said  I  to  Rustcm, 
"  has  good  legs."     Kustem  turned  towards  me.     I  read  terror  on 
his  face.     "Master,"  said  he,  "thatv/as  no  bare !"—"  How !" 
cried  I,  in  astonishment;  "what  was  it,  tlien  ?"     Kustcm  stam- 
mered, and  ended  by  asserting  it  was  a  sheep.     At  the  same  time 
ho  appealed  to  his  comrades,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  denying  the  identity  of  the  animal.     Some 
of  them  asserted  it  was  a  fawn,  others  a  stng,  others 
even  that  it  was  a  \nld  boar.     The  incident  became 
the  subject  of  mystification,  and  I  was  going  to  rate 
our  guide  sonnclly,  when  with  clasped   hands   and   a 
tremulous  voice,  he  said  :  "  Master,  master,  that  could 
not  have  been  a  hare  !    For  Allah's  sake,  don't  call 
it  a  hare,  or  it  will  bring  ill  luck  upon  us  !"     The 
supplicating  attitude  of  Ruptem,  the  terror  which  was 
reflected  from  his  face  ih  the  countenance  of  our  es- 
cort, restored  us  to  om-  good  humor,  which  anger 
had  somewhat  shaken.     The  strange  obstmaey  of  our 
people  was  then  explained  to  us  in  its  real  sense — the 
superstitious  dread  of  the  hare  entertained  by  the 
Turks,  the  terrible  progmostics  they  infer  from  raeet^- 
ing  the  animal ;  and  we  abandoned*  our  brave  fcUows 
to  the  efforts  they  made,  in  spite  of  their  own   eyes, 
that  they  had  not  faced  one  of  these  formidable  crea- 
tures.    We   left  the   last  bushes  of  the  valley,  and 
came  upon  a  sandyand  pebbly  ground,  very  fatiguing 
to  tiie  horses.     The  roads  grew  miserable,  but  the 
landscape  lost  nothing  of  its  imposing  majesty.     Im- 
mense mountains  girt  our  horizon — we  already  per- 
ceived the  rounded  summits  of  Olympus,  and  a  little  ..  ^.^ 
eminence  we  climbed  at  a  gallop  allowed  us  to  be-            7  V 
hold   the  immense  and   verdant  plain   of  Larissa. 
Never  had  such  a  scene  dawned  upon  our  eyes.    The 
city  of  Achilles,  bathed  in  the  mists  of  morning,  ap- 
peared to  us  in  the  distance  crowned  with  the  halo  of 
great  mcmoiies,  with  which  history  and  poetry  have 
vied  in  embellishing  its  name.     Larissa,  the  capital 
of  Homer's  hero  ;  the  residence  of  Alexander's  father, 
that  other  hero,  whose  greatncs  had  no  need  of  a 
Homer's  genius;  the  city,  on  whose  ramparts  Deme- 
trius, the  Taker  of  Cities,  acquired  one  of  his  titles  of 
renown  ;  Larissa,  where  Philip  V.,  king  of  Maccdon, 
abdicated  the  crown  with  the  honor  his  glorious  an- 
cestors had  bequeathed  him,  in  the  hands  of  Flamin- 
ins,  his  victor  at  Cynoscephales ;  Larissa,  to  whose 
■walls   Pompey  came   to  confide  his  sadness,  after 
having  staked  and   lost  the  empire  of  the  world  at 
Pharsalla— there  it  stood  !     The  Peneus  or  Ladon, 
now  Salampria,  the  mythological  father  of  Daphne, 
rolled  at  the  foot  of  the  city  like  a  silver  ribbon,  its 
waves  kindled   by  the  first  rays  of  the  sun;   those 
waters,  on  the  banks  of  which  Apollo  paused  in  his 
amorous  chase,  and  which  bathed  the  rccds  of  which 
Pan  formed  his   flute.     The   slender  cones  of  the 
minarets  reared  their  light  and  elegant  forms  vaguely 
against  the  azure  of  the  sky.     To  our  right,  the  ma- 
jestic Olympus  reai-ed  above  the  plain  their  sublime 
summits,  now  widowed  of  their  gods.     In  the  dis- 
tance of  the  picture,  between  Thessaly  and  the  an- 
cient Epirus,  surged  the  long  chain  of  JPindus,  whose 
echoes  no  longer  repeat  the  songs  of  ApoUo  and  the 


Muses,  its  divine  guests  of  other  days.  The  impression  of  gran-  i  brow  as  proudly  as  when  haunted  bv  the  gods  ;  the  fields  of  La- 
dcijr  produced  by  this  fine  landscape,  enchained  us  with  tlic  sov-  |  rissa  are  as  green  as  on  the  day  when  Xerxes  deluged  them  with 
crcign  power  that  belongs  to  tlie  emotions  of  memory.  It  was  in  ■  the  wave  of  armies,  which  an  h'eroic  soil  was  scon  t^o  swallow  up. 
this  immense  plain  that  the  three  millions  of  Xerxes' host  en-  !  Larissa,  now  Jcnicheler  or  Larissa,  is  a  very  ujrly  to^™,  and  con- 
camped  ;  it  was  near  at  hand,  between  tlie  Maliae  Gulf  and  Mount  i  tains  no  vestige  of  the  past;  the  streets  arc  "dirty,  windiuf' and 
CE;a,  that  the  pile  of  Hereule^wns  kindled,  that  the  three  hundred  narrow.     The  first  engraving  gives  a  correct  idea  of  thera.  '^  The 


heroes  of  Lconidas  died  at  Tliormopyke,  illustrated  again,  tin- 
centuries  later,  by  the  def.-at  of  Antiochu^;  the  Great,  who  was 
crushed  by  the  Roman  legions.  All  the  lofty  personifications,  all 
the  poetic  symbols  of  human  genius  wliicU  glorified  this  chosen 
land  have  dif^appeared.  Generations  of  heroes,  gods  and  demi- 
gods have  given  way  to  j^cncrations  of  mere  men,  and  very  com- 
mon men.  Another  city  has  replaced  the  city  of  Achilles ;  nature 
alone  has  preserved  the  aspect  of  other  days.     Olympus  rears  its 


Albanian  warrior,  the  rough  old  veteran  represented  below,  is  a 
portrait  of  an  individual,  Aly  rehucca;  an  old  man  of  eighty,  but 
still  vigorous  and  active  at  that  advanced  age. 


BRIZN  AND  THOUGHT. 

Richmond  mentions  tlie  case  of  a  woman  whose  brain  was  ex- 
posed ia  consequence  of  the  removal  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  l)0!iy  covering  by  disease.  He  says  he  repeatedly 
made  pressure  on  the  brain,  and  each  time  suspended 
all  feelings,  all  intellect,  which  were  instantly  restored 
when  the  pressure  was  withdrawn.  The  same  writer 
also  relates  another  ciise,  that  of  a  man  who  had 
been  trepanned,  and  who  perceived  his  intellectual 
faculties  failing,  and  his  existence  drawing  to  a  close, 
every  time  efl"used  blood  collectcl  upon  the  brain. 
Professor  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  mentions  in  his 
lectures,  an  individual  with  his  skull  perforated, 
and  the  brain  exposed,  who  was  accustomed  to  sub- 
mit himself  to  the  same  experiment  of  pressure  as 
above,  and  who  was  exhibited  by  the  late  Professor 
Webster  to  his  class.  His  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  disappeared  on  the  application  of  pressure 
to  the  brain  ;  they  were  held  under  the  thumb,  as  it 
were,  and  restored  at  pleasure  to  their  full  activity 
by  discontinuing  the  pressure.  But  the  most  exira- 
ordinary  case  of  this  kind  within  my  knowledge,  and 
one  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  physiologist  ?nd 
metaphysician,  is  related  Iiy  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in 
his  surgical  lectures ;  A  man  by  the  name  of  Jones 
received  an  injury  on  his  head  while  on  board  a  ves- 
sel in  the  Mediterranean,  wbich  rendered  him  insen- 
sible.  The  vessel  soon  after  this  made  Gibraltar, 
where  Jones  was  placed  in  the  hospital,  and  remain- 
ed several  niontlis  in  the  same  insensible  state.  Ho 
was  then  cai-ricd  on  board  the  Dolphin  frigate  to 
Deptford,  and  fiom  thence  was  sent  to  St.  Thomas 
Hospital,  London.  He  lay  constantly  on  his  back, 
and  breathed  with  difficulty.  His  pulse  was  regular, 
and  each  time  it  beat  be  moved  his  fingers.  AYhcn 
hungry,  he  moved  his  lips  and  tongue.  Sir.  Clyne, 
the  surgeon,  found  a  portion  of  the  skull  depressed, 
trepanned  him,  and  removed  tlie  depressed  portion. 
Immediately  after  this  operation  the  motion  of  tho 
fingers  ceased,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  operation  having  been  performed  at  one,  he  sat 
up  in  bed,  sensation  and  volition  returned,  and  in 
four  days  be  got  ont  of  bed  and  conversed.  Tho 
last  thing  he  remembered  was  the  circumstance  of 
taking  a  prize  in  the  Mediterranean.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  the  accident  (thirteen  months  and  a  few 
days),  oblivion  had  come  over  him,  and  all  recol- 
lection ceased.  He  had  for  more  than  one  year 
drank  of  the  cu-p  of  Lethe,  and  lived  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  existence,  yet,  upon  removing  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  bone  which  pressed  upon  the  brain,  ho 
was  restored  to  the  full  imssession  of  the  powers  of 
liis  mind  and  body. — Dr.  Bri(/ham. 


AN   OLD   ALBANLIN    WARRIOR. 


Oddities  and  singularities  of  behaviour  mayattend 
genius ;  when  tliev  do,  they  are  its  misfortunes  and 
its  blemishes.  iHie  man"  of  tme  genius  will  be 
ashamed  of  them  ;  at  least  bo  will  never  aftect  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  whimsical  peculiarities. 
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[Written  for  Gleasou's  Pictorial.] 

an:  native  home. 


BT  BES:   PEBLTY  POORB. 

TaDc  not  to  me  of  foreign  lands, 

TVith  rose  and  myrtle  bowers, 
High  mow-crowned  pcaka.  paro  crystal  lafees, 

Old  fanes  and  ruined  towers. 
Thongh  passing  fair  these  scenes  may  be, 

To  those  who  choose  to  roam. 
They  cannot  boost  snch  charms  for  me, 

As  my  loTed  natiTe  home, 

Their  maidens'  soft  and  blooming  cheeka 

May  with  their  roses  Tie ; 
Their  maidens'  eyes  may  be  as  blae, 

As  is  their  cloudless  sky ; 
T  own  I  may  hare  gazed  on  them 

With  fond,  delighted  eyes, 
Tet  those  who  grace  my  native  land 

My  heart  alone  did  prize. 

It  was  in  vain,  year  after  year, 

That  I  did  idly  stiay, 
Jrom  Egypt's  saltry  wastes  to  where 

Spain's  orange  breezes  play ; — 
From  Stamboul's  glittering  minarcta 

To  Rome's  proad  papal  dome ; — 
All  bnt  incr«ased  my  early  love 

For  my  own  natiTC  home. 

A  health,  then,  for  New  England, 

Tme.  jojons.  and  sincere. 
Possessing  all  that  man  can  wish, 

To  make  his  hearthstone  dear. 
And  though  on  sunny  shores  I  dwell, 

Through  sunny  realms  I  roam, 
Still  let  my  heart  be  true  to  thee, 

My  own  loTcd,  native  home. 

[Written  for  Glcason'a  Pictorial.] 

ENGLISH    SENSE 

TEHSCS 

-WEBSTER  IAN     NONSENSE. 

BT   HENET   WILLIAM   HERBERT. 


[FEOM  aw  E5GUSH  SCHOLAB'S  PEITATB  HOTE-BOOE.] 

I  HAD  been  long  turning  in  my  mind  and  revolving  with  myself 
the  great  and  perilous  inroads  which  are  in  progress  upon  not  the 
integrity  only,  but  the  essence  of  the  English  language,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  absurd  and  abnormal  innovation  of  Websterian 
Bpelling ;  or,  as  it  has  been  more  recently  styled,  the  Phonetic 
System. 

It  had,  of  course,  struck  me  at  once — as  it  must  strike  any  per- 
son who  possesses  even  a  smattering  of  one  or  two  foreign  lan- 
guages— that  the  cause  of  the  incongruous  orthography  of  simi- 
larly pronounced  English  words  is  to  be  found  in  the  variety  and 
diverse  sources  of  their  derivations,  whether  from  Cymric,  Saxon, 
Latin  directly,  or  through  the  more  or  less  corrupt  media  of  Ital- 
ian, French  and  Spanish. 

Consequently  it  had  not  escaped  me,  that  to  compel  the  English 
language  into  a  standard  system  of  orthography,  in  consonance  to 
the  sound  of  words  as  orally  pronounced,  must  needs  desti-oy  the 
analogy  of  the  language  from  Alpha  to  Omega ;  and  that,  if  this 
were  once  effected,  as  it  is  proposed  by  the  Websterian  school,  it 
would  be  vain  and  hopeless,  after  a  few  generations  should  have 
passed,  to  determine  by  any  search  after  the  roots  of  words,  what 
is  their  primitive  and  true  meaning. 

Nor  had  it  any  more  escaped  me,  that  by  the  alteration  of  the 
recognized  orthography  of  many  English  words  of  foreign  descent 
in  the  primitive  case  (such  as  centre,  theatre,  and  others),  the 
whole  grammatical  system  of  the  English  language,  and  its  whole 
internal  self-dependence  would  be  broken  up,  unless  the  secondary 
words  originating  from  the  altered  stocks  were  likewise  altered ; 
but  in  this  case  altered  in  the  contrary  sense,  not  the  spelling  to 
Buit  the  sound,  but  the  sound  to  suit  the  sense. 

For  example,  we  see  at  a  glance  that  from  theatre  arises  natu- 
rally theatncal ;  as  from  centre,  centn'cal,  centrifugal,  ccntnpctal, 
etc.;  and  that,  without  once  pausing  to  consider  that  the  Latin 
roots,  theatrura,  centrMm,  necessarily  through  their  possessive  or 
genitive  cases,  theatrr,  centri,  give  the  spelling  of  the  subordinate 
words,  as  they  are  rightly  pronounced  and  rightly  spelled  now. 

But  whimsically  change  the  orthography  of  theatre  into  theater 
to  suit,  as  it  is  falseltj  claimed  (for  there  is  a  marked  and  clear, 
though  delicate  difference  between  the  sound  of  the  two  forms, 
and  the  distinction  is  in  favor  of  the  recognized  authority),  to 
suit,  as  it  is  falsely  claimed,  I  say,  the  pronunciation  of  the  word, 
and  in  the  same  manner  of  centre  into  center,  and  forthwith  you 
must  alter  (contrary  to  the  new  system  of  spelling  to  conform 
unto  sound),  sound  to  conform  unto  sense,  and  write  theatercal, 
centercal,  centerfugal,  centerpetal,  and  the  like. 

Again,  I  had  not  been  slow  to  recognize  the  fact,  that  the  deri- 
vations of  English  words  from  foreign  ancestors,  and  their  conse- 
quent primitive  meanings,  being  not  merely  lost,  bnt  rendered 
wholly  unasccrtainable  by  the  overthrow  of  the  standard  orthogra- 
phy, unless  in  such  small  degree  as  the  present  pronunciation, 
arbitrarily  assumed  to  be  iocontrovertibly  right,  may  chance  to 
indicate  their  original  descent,  a  yet  worse  evil  and  danger  re- 
mained behind. 

It  is  manifest  to  any  one  who  has  any  pretensions  to  English 
scholarship,  apart  from  the  smallest  tincture  of  classic  letters,  that 
the  pronunciation  of  English  words  is  mutable  and  variable  from 
day  to  day  beyond  that  of  any  other  known  language,  even  in 
spite  of  an  immutable  and  invariable  standard  of  orthography ; 
that  within  the  present  century  we  have  all  heard  old  men  of  the 
best  learning  and  most  humane  letters  pronounce  (and  were  many 


of  us  ourselves  taught  to  pronounce)  words  in  daily,  nay  hourly, 
use  in  such  phrase  as  would  cause  them  or  us  to  be  laughed  out 
of  the  circle  with  inextinguishable  laughter  should  they  or  we 
adopt  it  now. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  name  of  the  metal  which 
California  gives  us  in  abundance  was  invariably,  by  the  test  of  the 
bar,  the  pulpit  and  the  stage,  pronounced  goold,  as  was  the  impe- 
rial city  and  seat  of  the  pontiBcate  pronounced  Bmm.  At  the 
same  period,  the  word  "  wound,"  predicated  of  an  injury  inflicted, 
had  the  sound  which  we  now  give  to  the  past  tense  of  the  verb 
"to  wind;"  while  point,  joint,  anoint,  boiled,  broiled  and  other 
analogous  words  were  unknown,  save  as  pint,  jint,  antnt,  biled, 
brilcd,  and  so  ad  injimtum — a  barbarism  so  prodigious,  that  it  has 
long  ago  been  stigmatized,  and  driven  into  fitting  abodes,  as  the 
excess  of  worst  vulgarity.  Now,  fortunately,  the  growth  of  light 
and  learning  led  to  the  perception  of  these  gross  incongruities, 
and  the  pronunciation  was  altered  to  suit  to  the  spelling. 

Now  if  the  new  system  had  then  prevailed,  as  it  is  now  hoped 
by  its  professors  that  it  will  prevail,  gold  would  have  been  spelt 
goold,  and  Kome,  Room ;  and  the  false  pronunciation  begetting  a 
false  spelling,  we  should  have  written  goold,  and  said  goold,  and 
spent  goold  ad  eternum. 

And  I  saw  thence  at  once,  that  the  creation  of,  as  it  were,  a  new 
standard  is  merely  a  pulling  down  of  the  old  and  sole  standard, 
and  rendering  mutability  alone  immutable.  All  these  things,  I 
say,  bad  appeared  to  me  clearly  enough,  and  I  had  long  been 
wishing  and  turning  it  in  my  o^vn  mind  how  this  thing  might  be 
made  clear  enough  to  the  masses — clearer  than  to  my  own  mind — 
when  suddenly  I  fell  on  this  most  conclusive  passage  in  an  ad- 
mirable work,  "Trench  on  the  Study  of  "Words,"  which  settles 
the  whole  case  summarily. 

It  is  a  book  which  ought  to  be  read  by  everybody,  which 
(thanks  to  the  serious  look  of  its  name)  will  probably  be  read  by 
scholare  only,  and  perhaps  by  few  even  of  these ;  this,  therefore, 
is  cause  enough  why  I  should,  withoat  apology  or  blame  {nay! 
but  in  my  own  opinion,  with  just  cause  for  praise),  put  it  foi-ward 
anew  in  more  popular  form,  where  it  may  and  will  be  read  by 
many  of  all  classes.  If  I  may  be  wrong,  let  the  wrong  lie  with 
me  and  on  me  ;  but  I  believe  that  the  language  which  I  learned 
from  my  cradle,  three  thousand  miles  hence,  which  it  is  my  desire 
to  write  60  that  it  may  be  understood  plainly  and  of  all ;  the  lan- 
guage in  which  the  gospel  was  first  given  to  be  read  publicly  to 
and  by  the  people ;  the  language  in  which  Magna  Charta,  and  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  promulgated  ;  the  language,  in  short,  in  which 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  and  Jeremy  Taylor  and  South,  and  Chat- 
ham and  Burke,  and  Patrick  Henry  and  Daniel  "Webster  spoke — 
I  believe,  I  say,  that  the  language  in  which  it  has  been  so  sung 
and  preached,  and  legislated  and  spoken,  ought  to  be,  and  is  a 
language  and  a  fact,  unchanged,  unchangeable,  dominant,  to  rule 
one  day  (setting  the  wickedness  and  folly  and  fanaticism  of  dema- 
gogues and  spiritualists  apart)  over  the  four  quarters  of  ihe  world. 
Therefore,  if  you  can  spare  an  ear  to  listen,  hear  wh  a  one  says 
who  has  studied  our  Anglo-Norman  language  deeply,  and  has 
drank  from  it  truths  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  must  prevail. 
"the  schoolmaster's  use  of  words. 
"  There  is  a  noble  line  in  Chaucer,  where,  characterizing  the 
true  scholar,  he  says  of  him  : 

'And  gladly  would  he  Icaxn,  and  gladly  teach.' 
And  in  the  spirit  of  this  line,  I  trust  that  we  shall  each  one  of  us 
work  and  live. 

"  Bnt  to  address  ourselves  to  the  matter  more  directly  in  hand. 
Tou  all  here  arc  made  acquainted  with  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Every  one  who  can  at  all 
appreciate  what  your  future  task  will  be,  must  rejoice  that  it  is  so. 
Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  you  could  be  otherwise  fitted 
and  accomplished  for  the  work  which  you  have  before  you. 

"  It  is  conceivable  in  languages  like  the  Greek  and  the  German, 
which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  may  be  considered  rounded  and 
complete  in  themselves,  which  contain  all  the  resources  for  dis- 
covering the  origin  and  meaning  of  their  words  in  their  own 
bosom,  or  nearly  so,  that  the  few  exceptions  need  not  be  taken 
into  account — in  such  languages,  I  say,  it  is  conceivable  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  tongue  may  be  attained  by  one 
who  remains  ignorant  of  any  other,  and  that  himself  possessing, 
he  may  be  able  to  impart  this  same  knowledge  to  others.  In  fact, 
the  Greek,  who  certainly  did  understand  his  o^vn  language  tho- 
roughly, never  did  extend  his  knowledge  beyond  it.  But  it  is 
different  \nth  English.  Would  we  follow  up  its  words,  not  to 
their  remotest  sources,  but  only  a  step  or  two,  it  carries  us  beyond 
itself  and  to  a  foreign  soil,  and  mainly  to  the  Latin. 

"  This  being  the  case,  he  who  has  not  some  acquaintance  with 
Latin,  can  only  explain  a  vast  number  of  words  loosely  and  at 
hazard ;  he  has  some  general  sense  or  impression  of  the  ideas 
which  they  represent,  but  nothing  certain.  He  stands  on  no  solid 
ground ;  he  does  flot  feel  able  to  plant  himself  securely  as  at  a 
middle  point,  from  which,  as  from  a  common  centre,  all  its  differ- 
ent meanings  diverge. 

"And  having  these  convictions  in  regard  of  the  advantage  of 
following  up  words  to  their  sources,  of  "deriving"  them  (that  is, 
of  tracing  each  little  rill  to  the  river  from  which  it  was  first 
drawn),  let  me  here  observe,  as  something  not  ivmote  from  our 
subject,  but  on  the  contrary-  directly  bearing  on  it,  that  I  can  con- 
ceive no  method  of  so  effectually  defacing  and  barbarizing  our 
English  tongue,  no  scheme  that  would  go  so  far  to  empty  it,  prac- 
tically at  least  and  for  us,  of  all  the  hoarded  wit,  wisdom,  imagi- 
nation and  history  which  it  contains,  to  cut  the  vital  ner\-e  which 
connects  its  present  with  the  past,  as  the  introduction  of  'phonetic 
spelling,'  which  some  have  lately  been  zealously  advocating 
among  us ;  the  principle  of  which  is  that  all  words  should  be  spelt 


according  as  they  are  sounded,  that  the  writing  should  be  in  every 
case  subordinated  to  the  speaking. 

"  The  tacit  assumption  that  it  ought  so  to  be  is  the  pervading 
error  running  through  the  whole  system.  But  there  is  no  necessity 
that  it  should;  every  word  on  the  contrary  has  iu-o  existences,  as  a 
spoken  word  and  as  a  written  ;  and  you  have  no  right  to  sacrifice 
one  of  these,  or  even  to  subordinate  it  wholly  to  the  other. 

"A  word  exists  as  truly  for  the  eye  as  for  the  ear,  and  in  a 
highly  advanced  state  of  society,  where  reading  is  almost  as  uni- 
versal as  speaking,  as  much  perhaps  for  the  first  as  the  last.  That 
in  the  written  word  moreover  is  the  permanence  and  continuity  of 
language  and  of  learning,  and  that  the  connection  is  most  intimate 
of  a  true  orthography  with  all  this,  is  affirmed  in  our  words  'let- 
ters,* 'literature,'  'unlettered,'  even  in  other  languages  by  words 
entirely  corresponding. 

"  The  gains  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  such  a  change 
as  is  proposed,  would  be  insignificantly  small,  while  the  losses 
would  be  enormously  great.  The  gains  would  be  the  saving  of 
a  certain  amount  of  labor  in  the  learning  to  spell ;  an  amount  of 
labor,  however,  absurdly  exaggerated  by  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme.  This  labor,  whatever  it  is,  would  be  in  great  part  saved, 
as  the  pronunciation  would  at  once  put  in  possession  of  the  spell- 
ing ;  if,  indeed,  spelling  or  orthography  could  be  said  to  exist. 
Bnt  even  this  insignificant  gain  would  not  long  remain,  seeing 
that  pronunciation  is  itself  continually  altering.  Custom  is  lord 
here  for  better  or  for  worse ;  and  a  multitude  of  words  are  now 
pronounced  in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  so  that,  ere  very  long,  there  would  again  be  a  chasm  between 
the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  words ;  unless,  indeed,  the  former 
were  to  vary,  as  I  do  not  see  well  how  it  could  consistently  refuse 
to  do  with  each  variation  of  the  latter,  reprodncing  each  one  of  its 
barbarous  or  capricious  alterations;  which  thus,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, would  be  changes,  not  in  the  pronunciation  only,  but 
in  the  word  itself,  for  the  word  would  only  exist  as  a  pronounced 
word,  the  written  being  a  mere  shadow  of  this.  When  these  had 
multiplied  a  little,  and  they  would  indeed  multiply  exceedingly, 
so  soon  as  the  barrier  against  them  which  now  exists  was  removed 
what  the  language  would  ere  long  become  it  is  not  easy  to  guess. 

"  This  fact,  however,  though  alone  sufficient  to  show  how  little 
the  scheme  of  phonetic  spelling  would  remove  even  those  incon- 
veniences which  it  proposes  to  remedy,  is  only  the  smaUest  objec- 
tion to  it.  The  far  deeper  and  more  serious  one  is,  that  in  innu- 
merable instances  it  would  obliterate  altogether  those  dear  marks 
of  birth  and  parentage,  which,  if  not  all,  yet  so  many  of  our  words 
bear  now  upon  their  very  fronts,  or  are  ready  upon  a  very  slight 
interrogation  to  declare  to  us.  Words  have  now  an  ancestry; 
and  the  ancestry  of  words,  as  of  men,  is  often  a  very  noble  part  of 
them,  making  them  capable  of  great  things,  because  those  from 
whom  they  are  descended  have  done  great  things  before  them ; 
but  this  would  deface  their  escutcheon,  and  bring  them  all  to  the 
same  ignoble  level.  Words  are  now  a  nation,  grouped  into  tribes 
and  families,  some  smaller,  some  larger;  this  change  would  go  far 
to  reduce  them  to  a  promiscuous  and  barbarous  horde.  Now  they 
arc  often  translucent  with  their  ideas,  as  an  alabaster  vase  is  lighted 
up  by  a  lamp  placed  within  it ;  in  how  many  cases  would  this 
inner  light  be  quenched.  They  have  now  a  body  and  a  soul,  and 
the  soul  looking  through  the  body,  not  seldom  nothing  but  the 
carcase  of  the  word  would  remain.  Both  of  these  objections  were 
urged  long  ago  by  Bacon,  who  characterizes  this  so-called  refor- 
mation, 'that  writing  should  be  consonant  to  speaking,*  as  'a 
branch  of  unprofitable  subtlety ;'  and  especially  urges  that  thereby 
'  the  derivations  of  words,  especially  from  foreign  languages,  are 
utterly  defaced  and  extinguished.' 

"From  the  results  of  various  approximations  to  phonetic  spell- 
ings, which  from  time  to  time  has  been  made,  and  the  losses 
which  have  thereupon  ensued,  we  may  guess  Tjhat  the  loss  would 
be  were  the  system  fully  carried  oat.  When  '  fancy  *  was  spelt 
'  phantasy,'  as  by  Sylvester,  in  his  translation  of  Du  Bartas,  and 
by  the  other  scholarlike  writers  of  that  time,  no  one  could  then 
doubt  of  its  connection,  or  rather  its  original  identity,  with  '  phan- 
tasy,' as  no  Greek  scholar  could  miss  its  relation  with  phantasia. 
Of  those  acquainted  with  Latin,  it  would  be  curious  to  know  how- 
many  have  seen  'silva'  in  'savage,'  since  it  has  been  so  written, 
and  not  '  salvage,*  as  of  old  1 — or  have  been  reminded  of  the  hin- 
derances  to  a  civilized  state  of  existence  which  the  indomitable 
forest,  more  perhaps  than  any  obstacle,  presents.  Spell  '  analyze ' 
as  I  have  sometimes  seen  it,  and  as  phonetically  it  ought  to  be, 
'  analize,'  and  the  tap-root  of  the  word  is  cut.  What  number  of 
readers  will  recognize  in  it,  then,  the  image  of  dissolving  and  re- 
solving aught  into  its  elements,  and  use  it  with  a  more  or  less 
conscious  reference  to  this?  It  maybe  urged  that  few  do  so  even 
now  among  those  who  employ  the  word.  The  more  need  thej 
should  be  fewer;  for  these  few  do  in  fact  retain  the  word  in  its 
place,  prevent  it  from  gradually  drifting  from  it,  preserve  its 
vitality,  not  merely  for  themselves,  but  also  for  the  others  that 
have  not  this  knowledge.  In  phonetic  spelling  is  in  fact  the  pro- 
posal that  the  educated  should  voluntarily  place  themselves  in  the 
conditions  and  under  the  disadvantages  of  the  ignorant  and  uned- 
ucated, instead  of  seeking  to  elevate  these  last  to  theirs. 

"  The  same  attempt  to  introduce  phonetic  spelling,  or  phono- 
graphy, as  it  is  there  called,  has  been  several  times  made,  once 
in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  and  again  some  twenty  years  ago  in 
France.  Let  us  see,  by  an  example,  what  would  be  the  results 
there.  Here  is  the  word  '  temps,*  from  which  the  phonographists 
omit  the  p  as  unnecessary.  What  is  the  consequence  1  At  once 
its  visible  connection  with  the  Latin  tempus,  with  the  Spanish 
iicmpo,  with  the  Italian  tempo,  with  its  own  *temporel*  and 
'temporaio,'  is  broken,  and  for  many  effaced.  Other  cases  might 
be  named  where  an  important  letter  would  be  dismissed  by  these 
improvers  of  orthography  as  useless,  and  worse  than  useless." 
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[Wrltton  for  Cdcason's  Pictorial.] 
THE  M'ANDEREK. 


BV  GRACE  FLETCHEK. 


He  moants  a  high  tower  in  his  mind,  and  looks  out,  far  and  wide.  Many 
solitary  figure.*:,  he  perceives,  are  creeping  through  the  streets;  many  solit^uy 
Bgiires  out  on  heaths,  and  roads,  and  lying  under  haystw;ks.  But  the  figure 
that  he  Pecks  is  not  among  thom.  Other  solitaries  ho  perceives,  in  nooks  of 
bridges,  looking  over ;  and  in  shadowed  places  dovra  by  the  river's  level ;  and 
a  darkj  dark,  shapgtcsa  objtict  drifting  with  the  tide,  more  solitary  than  all, 
cliugs  with  a  drovcning  hold  on  his  attention. — B!eak  House. 

Look  flir  out  amid  the  darkness, 

For  that  weary,  wandering  form; 
List,  to  catch  her  voice's  echo. 

Through  the  waiUog  of  the  storm ! 
Her  long  strife  is  almost  ended, — 

Her  tierce  battle  with  despair; — 
In  the  future  she  is  seeking 

Her  release  from  pain  and  care 

Through  the  night-watch  she  has  wandered, 

Mom  has  seen  her  weary  feet, 
Torn,  and  bleeding,  as  sho  hasted 

Onward  to  her  last  retreat. 
For  the  heart,  so  proud  and  haughty, 

Even  now,  no  taunt  will  brook, — 
K"en  for  sVn'lneet  no  reproaches, 

Kor  a  single  scornful  look. 

In  tho  silence  of  the  twilight, 

Listen,  husband,  to  tho  tread, 
In  the  worn  old  porch  below  you. 

Of  the  restless,  troubled  deadl 
For  your  hne,  so  long  untainted, 

Has  received  a  withering  blight, 
And  with  slow  and  measured  footsteps 

Will  the  ghost  walk  through  tho  night. 

Mourn  on,  daughter,  for  the  mother, 

Fond,  and  loving,  yet  soon  lost, 
Aa  you  make  this  weary  joorney 

Through  the  wind  and  biting  frost. 
Looking  out  in  t«arful  sorrow, 

Far  along  the  dueky  road, 
Where  she  sadly  "reaped  the  whirlwind," 

From  the  hitter  seeds  she  sowed. 

She  has  left  life's  cares  behind  her, 

All  it-s  burning  pains  and  fears, 
Pressing  on,  with  eager  footsteps, 

To  the  loved  of  other  years  j 
To  the  lone  and  dreary  graveyard, 

Where  the  pallid  sunbeams  come, 
Shorn  of  all  their  golden  glory, 

Ere  they  reach  the  pauper's  tomb. 

Following  fast  upon  her  pathway, 

You  will  reach  her  as  she  fkUs, 
Where  the  flickering  lamp  throws  downward 

Rays  upon  those  churchyard  walls, 
Take  her  gently  from  the  pavement, — 

Lift  her  fair,  but  humbled  head ; 
You  have  followed  her  all  vainly — 

Yon  are  speaking  to  the  dead! 


[Written  for  Gleaaon's  Pictorial.] 

THE  QUEER  MAN'S  WILL, 


BT  GILBERT    LE    FEVRE. 


SIr.  Tobias  Brenton  (Uncle  Toby,  his  friends  called  him, 
"  queer  man  "  being  his  designation  from  his  enemies  and  the  pub- 
lic generally)  was  certainly  an  eccentric  genius;  one  of  those  odd 
fishes  it  is  alike  difficult  to  classify  or  describe — a  rara  avis  in  terra, 
perfectly  sui  generis.  In  person  he  seemed  made  up  of  odds  and 
ends — a  "  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,"  and  at  no  two  moments 
was  tho  expression  of  his  countenance  the  same.  His  eyes  were 
not  mates  ;  his  nose  was  neither  aquiUne,  nor  Roman,  nor  snub  ; 
his  hair  was  paiti-colored  ;  his  arms  and  shoulders  were  of  une- 
qual size  ;  he  had  to  have  his  boots  made  for  him  ;  his  tailor  was 
in  despair.  He  lived  with  a  little  wiry,  restless  housekeeper — one 
Mrs.  Fidgett — away  up  town  in  New  York,  when  the  city  proper 
ended  at  the  junction  of  Broadway  and  Bowery,  and  the  lamp- 
lighter ascended  his  ladder  for  tlie  last  time  at  that  mystic  termi- 
nus. Away  up  beyond  Stoyvesant  church,  when  Stuyvesant 
Street  yet  knew  a  few  ti*ees  that  had  been  planted  on  Hardkoppig 
Peter's  "  bowerie."  Here  he  lived  in  a  little  old  house,  the  foun- 
dations of  which  were  laid  away  back  in  the  times  of  the  states- 
gpneral.  It  stood  upon  a  knoll  surrounded  by  a  few  secular  trees. 
When  the  city  began  to  expand,  Toby  refused  to  sell  his  house 
and  lot,  and  held  the  speculators  and  corporation  at  defiance  for 
years.  So,  in  the  grading  of  the  neighborhood,  the  soil  was  dug 
away  all  round  him,  and  his  mansion  looked  like  a  wreck  of  some 
huge  argosy  stranded  high  upon  a  beach,  with  coppering  and  keel 
laid  bare  to  the  curious  eye.  He  and  the  housekeeper,  and  the 
butcher,  baker  and  other  tradespeople  climbed  daily  to  his  "bad 
eminence,"  by  means  of  a  step  ladder,  which  on  Sundays  was 
drawn  up  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  gro^vn  and  half-gromi  loaf- 
ers, who  otherwise  would  have  scaled  to  his  eyrie  and  robbed  his 
little  domain  of  the  luscious  pears  for  which  it  was  celebrated. 
Before  this  subsidence  of  the  soil,  and  isolation  of  the  landholder, 
he  used  to  keep  a  horse,  a  wall-eyed,  superannuated  brute,  that  ob- 
tained its  subsistence  by  browsing  on  the  unfenced  common-lands 
in  the  neighborhood.  When  the  last  shovel-full  of  earth  was  re- 
moved, the  old  horse  was  in  his  stable  and  looked  down  with  a 
piteous  eye  on  the  horbless  plain  that  extended  hopelessly  below 
him.  Toby  attempted  the  next  day  to  make  him  descend  the 
step-ladder ;  but  the  old  horse  refused  to  attempt  such  a  perilous 
feat,  and  accordingly  after  he  had  eaten  all  the  grass  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  knoll,  was  either  put  to  death  by  his  owner,  or  expired 
of  consternation  at  the  prospect  before  him,  and  was  buried  under 
a  St.  ilichael  pear-tree. 


Toby  didn't  sell  out,  because  he  could  afford  to  hold  on.  In  fact 
he  was  immensely  rich.  He  had  inherited  property,  and  he  was 
very  parsimonious,  and  very  shrewd.  His  queer  face  was  famil- 
iar on  'change ;  and  when  money  was  tight,  and  commanded  three 
per  cent,  a  month  on  the  very  best  paper,  always  any  amount 
could  be  had  of  old  Toby  Brenton.  Temperate  and  tough,  ho 
bade  fair  to  reach  a  century  ;  but  as  he  never  did  things  like  other 
people,  and  always  disappointed  public  expectation,  he  "stepped 
out "  one  evening  when  he  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health, 

His  will,  like  everything  emanating  from  him,  was  a  queer  one. 
He  gave  all  his  money  to  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Fanny  Bren- 
ton, the  widow  of  his  only  son  who  had  died  a  few  years  ago  in 
Buffalo.  The  conditions  annexed  were  that  this  lady  should  pro- 
vide for  the  old  housekeeper  before  alUided  to,  Mrs.  Peter  Fidget, 
and  should  raaiTy  one  of  his  two  nephews,  Mr.  Jonas  Crabstick,  a 
stock  broker,  and  Mr.  Jack  Topham,  a  universal  genius,  good  for 
nothing  in  particular,  at  the  time  of  tho  old  gentleman's  death  re- 
siding in  Boston,  where  he  had  read  law  a  little,  studied  a  little 
medicine,  painted  a  little,  and  wrote  a  great  deal  of  indifferent 
poetry.  The  selection  was  to  be  made  by  lot  or  amicable  arrange- 
ment— the  loser  to  bo  entitled  to  a  legacy  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars. 

As  soon  as  she  heard  of  the  old  gentleman's  death,  Mrs,  Bren- 
ton— she  was  forty,  but  still  lively  and  handsome — posted  down 
from  Buffalo,  ai-rived  at  the  queer  old  house,  climbed  up  the  queer 
old  steps,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  little  old  housekeeper, 
whom  she  made  her  friend  at  once.  To  her  she  imparted  her  de- 
sire to  have  a  fair  chance  to  study  the  persons  and  characters  of 
the  pretenders  to  her  hand.  To  carry  out  her  object,  she  propos- 
ed to  Mrs.  Fidget  to  assume  the  character  of  a  chambermaid  and 
aid  her  in  her  domestic  duties.  But  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  remove  from  the  parlor  wall  a  portrait  of  herself — an  ex- 
cellent likeness  of  a  handsome  and  attractive  woman,  and  substi- 
tute therefor  a  head  she  had  brought  with  her  from  Buffalo,  a 
disagreeable,  repellant  countenance,  lined  with  age  and  ill  temper. 
These  arrangements  made,  tho  field  was  ready  for  the  gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr.  Topham  came  first,  and  the  very  first  thing  the  housekeeper 
did  was  to  introduce  him  to  the  pretended  portrait  of  the  T^idow. 
He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  uttered  a  deep  sigh. 

"  A  perfect  Gorgon  !  what  do  you  think  of  that  face  V*  ho  added, 
addressing  Crabstick,  the  broker,  who  followed  him  in. 

"  Half  a  miUion  !"  answered  Crabstick,  eyeing  the  portrait  with 
much  evident  dissatisfaction. 

"Are  you  ready  for  dinner,  gentlemeni  "  asked  the  widow,  with 
a  low  courtesy,  her  little  hands  stuck  in  the  pockets  of  her  jaunty 
French  apron. 

"  As  soon  as  you  like,  my  dear,"  answered  Topham,  surveying 
her  critically  through  his  glass,  and  nudging  Crabstick,  who  wore 
spectacles.  "  The  old  fellow  had  some  taste — eh  1  A  very  pretty 
outline — free  and  flomng — color  quite  Titianesque — and  laid  on 
with  a  full  pencil." 

The  widow  blushed  deeply,  as  she  caught  the  purport  of  his 
remarks. 

"  Natural,  I  see.  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  my  dear,  where  you 
bought  your  madder  carmine.  Excuse  my  mistake ;  but  the  taste 
for  the  fine  artd  has  become  so  general,  that  even  the  ladies 
paint." 

They  went  in  to  dinner,  and  Mrs.  Brenton  waited,  quietly  scru- 
tinizing the  guests,  and  listening  attentively  to  all  they  said.  The 
broker  talked  of  nothing  but  stocks,  investments,  exchange,  for- 
eign securities  and  the  balance  of  trade,  while  Topham  rattled 
away  about  pictures,  horses,  actresses,  singers,  hooks,  billiards 
and  scandal. 

"  What  shall  we  do  to  kill  time  this  evening  1"  asked  the  uni- 
versal genius.     "  Let's  have  a  game  at  cards." 

"But  there's  only  two  of  us,"  replied  the  broker.  "Hadn't 
we  better  see  which  shall  marry  the  widow.     We'll  draw  lots." 

"  Lots  !  0,  that  aint  funny,  and  it's  over  too  quick.  I  have  it. 
Suppose  we  decide  it  by  cards — whist,  and  the  widow  for  the 
stakes  1" 

"  What  shall  we  do  for  partners  ?" 

"  The  old  woman  and  the  young  one,"  said  Topham.  "  Old 
woman  plays  whist  1"  he  asked  of  the  widow. 

"  I  believe  she  does,  sir." 

"  And  you  V 

"  A  little." 

"  Very  well ; — it's  aiTanged.     Are  you  satisfied,  Crabstick  V 

"  Yes — perfectly." 

"  Well,  then,  Fanny,  or  Julia,  or  Maxj  Ann,  tell  'em  to  clear 
away  the  things  and  set  out  the  card-table.  Anything  for  a  quiet 
life.     Hurry,  now ;  I'm  all  impatience." 

After  the  removal  of  dinner — when  the  brief  twilight  had  merged 
in  darkness,  the  candles  were  lit,  and  the  old  housekeeper,  in  her 
ceremonial  attire,  sat  down  as  Crabstick's  partner,  while  Topham 
had  the  pretty  Fanny  for  his  vis-a-vis.  The  game  was  skilfully 
played,  but  Fortune  decided  in  favor  of  youth  and  beauty.  Top- 
ham had  won  the  widow. 

"  I  wish  you  joy,  sir,"  said  the  housekeeper. 
"  Not  before  it's  wanted,  ma'am,"  replied  Topham.     "  The  half 
million  is  mine — ^but  where's  the  grace  and  beauty  that  I  once 
swore  should  illuminate  my  household  when  I  sun-endered  my 
free  heart  1" 

"Topham,"  said  the  broker,  "if  you're  sick  of  the  bargain, 
why  don't  you  sell  out  t  You  can't  come  into  possession  for 
some  time — and  your  creditors  are  pressing.  Now,  I'll  give  you 
fifty  tliousand,  cash,  and  take  the  widow  off  your  hands." 

"Fifty  thousand  and  liberty,  eh  V  cried  Topham,  catching  at 
the  idea. 

"Stay!"  said  Mrs.   Brenton,  who  was  already  in  love  with 


Topham.  "  Whence,  pray,  did  you  derive  your  aversion  for  the 
widow  1" 

"  The  portrait,  the  portrait,  Madonnai" 

"I've  heard  it  said  that  portraits  were  not  always  like,"  replied 
the  lady.  "Had  you  not  better  consult  the  original  before 
deciding?" 

"  But  how  can  I  V 

"By  looking  at  me,"  said  the  lady,  casting  down  her  eyes. 

"  You,  Fanny  !  What's  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Plots  and  strat- 
agems !  Mrs.  Fidget,  you  can  enlighten  us.  Speak  !  I  charge 
you,  on  your  allegiance,  and  tell  me  who  my  pretty  partner  is." 

"  Old  Mr.  Brcnton's  daughtcr-inlaw  and  heiress,  sir,"  replied 
the  housekeeper,  "Mrs.  Fanny  Brenton." 

"  That  was— Mrs.  Jack  Topham  that  is— to  be.  Crabstick,  I 
refuse  your  offer.  Fift^  thousand !  one  flash  of  her  black  eye  ia 
worth  the  money.  If  she  hadn't  a  dollar,  a  half  million  wouldn't 
make  me  give  her  up." 

So  that  was  the  upshot  of  the  affair — the  broker  was  dis- 
comfited— and  the  queer  man's  queer  will  made  a  very  happy 
couple. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Ida  Mat.  A  Story  rf  Thins:s  Actual  and  Possible.  By  Mahy  Lanqdon.  Boa- 
ton:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  Federhen  &  Co.  New  York:  J.  0.  Derbv. 
1854.    12mo.    pp.478.  '' 

This  story  would  probably  have  never  seen  the  light  hut  for  the  pro^^oua 
success  of  the  romance  of  Mrs.  Stowe,'  to  whom  the  work  was  attributed  erro- 
neously on  its  first  appearance.  Mary  Langdon  is  a  nom  de  plume  which  rc- 
raains  to  be  translated  into  a  proper  name.  It  is  a  well  written  and  exciting 
book,  having  for  ita  machinery  the  domestic  institution  of  the  South.  Though 
it  contains  much  of  the  "  actual,"  it  has  far  too  much  of  the  barely  "  possible  " 
for  a  work  of  art.     Its  success  is  already  established  beyond  q^aestlon. 

L£SSo:?s  nr  LANGt^AGE ;  or,  Elements  of  English  GramTnar.  By  David  B. 
Tower,  a.  M.  and  Bettj.  F.  Tweed,  A.  M.  New  York:  Daniel  Burgess  & 
Co.    1854.    18mo.    pp.  125. 

Thi5  work,  by  authors  of  established  reputation,  supplies,  we  think,  the 
want  long  felt  for  a  philosophical  and  yet  simple  elementary  work  on  the  Eng- 
lish language.  We  believe  it  was  Bulwer  who  said,  "  Nobody  heard  of  English 
grammar  till  Lindley  Murray  invented  it."  Since  Murray's  time  we  have  had 
grammars  enough,  but  with  none  have  we  been  better  pleased  than  with  that 
under  notice. 

Jail  Joussal;  or.  Five  Y'.ars  in  the  Brilisk  PrisoTis.  By  John  Mitchell. 
Office  of  the  New  York  Citizen,    pp.  370.    12mo. 

The  journal  of  a  man  of  the  talent  and  character  of  John  Mitchell,  a  "  reb- 
el "  in  British  parlance,  as  John  Hancock  was  once,  cannot  fail  to  be  perused 
with  interest,  not  only  by  his  countrymen  here,  bnt  by  all  who  sympathize 
with  patriotism  and  courage.  It  describes  strange  and  unfamiliar  Bcenea  in 
the  most  vivid  manner. 

What  Not.    Philadelphia :  lipplncott,  Grambo  Sc  Co. 

This  Is  the  rather  quaint  title  of  a  work  by  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Denison,  a  pop- 
ular contributor  to  our  own  journals,  and  well  known  as  a  newspaper  writer  of 
great  industry  and  ability.  The  subjects  are  various,  and  the  style  fluent  and 
picturesque.  Some  of  her  scenes  are  quite  melo-dramatically  effective,  Mrs. 
Denison  deserves  to  take  a  high  rank  among  the  female  writers  of  America. 
Unlike  some  femiuine  celebrities,  she  never  codrta  attention  by  vulgarity  and 
effi-ontery. 

You  HATE  Hkabd  op  Them. 

This  is  the  quaint  title  of  a  volume  of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
just  issued  by  Redfield,  of  New  York.  It  gives  gossiping  and  anecdotical  bi- 
ographical sketches  of  more  than  forty  celebrities,  European  and  American, 
male  and  female,  who  have  illustrated  various  branches  of  art  and  the  differ- 
ent professions.  The  book  is  a  pleasant  complement  to  Eedfield's  well  knowa 
publication,  "Men  of  Our  Times."    A  fine  head  of  Vemet  fiices  the  title-page. 

Patimt  Office  Report. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  for  copies  of  his  Report 
fijr  the  year  1853,  on  the  subject  of  Agricultare.  The  volume  Is  neatly  got  up 
and  handsomely  illustrated.  It  contains  a  largo  number  of  letters,  reports 
and  articles,  representing  fully  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  country  and 
furnishing  many  valuable  statistics. 

Southward  Ho!  A  Spell  of  Sunshine.  By  W.  Gujioee  Simms.  Now  York: 
Kedfield.     1854.    12rao.    pp.  472. 

This  is  a  collection  of  tales,  historical,  legendary  aud  romantic,  of  various 
interest,  character  and  power,  ingeniously  linked  together  by  the  introduction 
of  a  set  of  travelling  companions  on  a  steamboat  trip,  who  relate  them  by 
turns.  Mr.  Simms  haa  won  an  honorable  name  in  American  literature,  and  his 
genius  beard  the  stamp  of  nationaUty.  Anything  from  his  pen  is  sure  to  com- 
mand a  warm  welcome  from  the  public. 

The  Scholar's  Costpaxion  ;  containing-  exercises  in  the  Ortfiograpkjf,  Dniva- 
lion  and  Clnssiftcation  of  English  Words^  etc.  By  KufDS  W.  Bailey.  Phil- 
adelphia:   E.  H.  Butler  &   Co.    Boston:  Tappan  &  VVhittemore.    12mo. 

pp.  .m 

This  is  an  attempt,  and  a  successful  one,  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
derivation,  principles  and  power  of  the  English  language,  and  while  impart- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  knowledge,  it  cannot  fail  to  create  an  interest  in  a  study 
which,  as  the  author  justly  remarks,  "  is  the  study  of  philosophy,  of  history, 
of  morals.    We  may  read  a  nation's  history  in  a  nation's  words." 

Webster  and  his  M.\3ter-pieces.  By  Rev.  B.  F.  Tefft.  2  vols.  12mo. 
pp.  1044.  Auburn  and  BuOalo :  Miller,  Orton  &  Mulligan.  Boston  :  Cros- 
by &  Nichols.     1854. 

It  waa  a  very  happy  idea  to  combine  with  a  well  written  life  of  the  great 
American  statesman,  jurist  and  orator,  a  choice  selection  of  his  most  cele- 
brated efforts.  Illustrating  every  variety  of  his  style  and  every  pha^e  of  his 
career.  The  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  too  cumbrous  and  costly  to  com- 
mand general  circulation,  while  this  memorial  of  his  life  and  genius  li  within 
the  reach  of  every  man  of  moderate  means. 


THE  "SWALLOW  OF  THE  SE.4." 

Kev.  Henry  Ward  Beechcr,  in  his  sennon  on  the  loss  of  the 
Ai'Ctic,  said  ;  "Daring  the  past  twelve  months,  more  than  4000 
American  vessels,  including  those  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  have 
been  lost.  This  is  no  minister's  calculation,  who  is  not  expected 
to  know  anything  of  such  matters,  but  has  been  computed  by 
those  who  are  expected  to  feel  these  losses  most  severely.  Du- 
ring the  same  length  of  time,  tho  number  of  vessels  lost  through- 
out the  whole  world  was  10,000.  Can  it  be  said  that  it  was  chance 
alone  that  has  caused  tho  United  Slates  to  furnish  4000  out  of  the 
10,000  that  have  been  lost  ^  Up  to  the  year  IS.'iO,  tho  average 
number  of  vessels  lost  all  over  the  world  averaged  3000  n  year. 
The  amount  of  insurance  paid  by  the  Marino  Insurance  Compa- 
nies in  New  York,  last  j'car,  amounted  to  512,000.090.  The 
losses  on  land bvraihoads and othon\ise  amounted  to 518.000,000, 
making  the  total  loss,  by  land  and  sea,  to  be  530,000,000." 
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POTKT  ALDERTON,  BOSTON  H.1BB0R. 


POINT  ALDERTON,  BOSTON  HARBOR. 

This  is  a  high  bluff  or  point  of  land,  siraatcd  at  the  ontcrraost 
part  of  Boston  harbor,  alwut  nine  miles  from  the  city.  The  lighl- 
nonse  seen  in  our  picture  is  the  Boston  outer  light,  and  between 
it  and  Point  Alderton  is  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  The  land  to 
the  left  slopes  till  it  forms  Xanta?kot  Beach.  The  high  cliff  behind 
the  light-house  is  part  of  the  Great  Brewster.  Point  Alderton  is 
a  high  cliff,  nearly  perpendicular,  the  summit  of  which  affords 
pastoragc  for  sheep  and  cows. 


FAIRMOtJNT  WATER  AFORKS,  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  two  drawings  of  Fairmonnt  and  the  Schuylkill  which  we 
here-«-ith  present  to  our  readers,  are  taken  from  a  new  point,  by 
Sir.  Dererenx,  oar  Philadelphia  artist,  and  they  will  couTey  at 
once  a  truthful  delineation  of  the  delightful  scenes  in  the  nciu^h- 
borhood  of  the  waii:r  works.  Philadelphia  was  the  first  city  in  the 
United  States  that  possessed  water  works,  steam  power  being 
used  to  produce  a  supply  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  present 
works  at  Fairmount.     They  have  served  as  a  model  for  all  im- 


provements of  this  kind  since  made  in  this  country.  Next  follow- 
ed New  York  with  her  superior  Croton,  then  last,  though  not 
least  in  the  scale  of  greatness,  came  our  own  Boston  with  her  co- 
pious supplv  of  Cochituate.  The  Fairmount  Water  "Works  from 
which  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  supplied  with  water,  are  situated 
on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  a  short  distance  abovo 
the  boundary  line  of  the  city  proper,  at  which  place  a  water  power 
was  ohfaincd  by  the  erection  nf  a  dam  across  the  Schuylkill  Kir- 
cr.     This   dam  was  tuilt  by  sinking  wooden  cribs   filled  witk 


BIRDS-EYE    VIEW    OF    THE    FAIRMOUN'T    WATER    WORKS,   PHILADELPHIA. 
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GENERAL   VIEW    OF   FAIRMOUNT   WATER   TVOIIKS,   PHILADELPHIA. 


stones  ;  it  is  124S  feet  long,  being  part  fonndcd  npon  rock,  which 
is  bare  at  low  tide,  and  the  remainder  being  sunk  through  mud  to 
rock,  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet  below  high  tide. 
This  dam  was  erected  in  1S19,  and  has  successfully  withstood 
seven  freshets,  in  two  instances  having  as  much  as  ten  and  a  half 
feet  of  water  flowing  over  it.  The  water  b:icked  up  by  the  dam 
is  conducted  into  a  forebay  on  the  back  and  cast  side  of  the  mill 
buildings,  the  whole  of  which  forel)ay,  as  well  as  tho  site  npon 
which  the  mill  buildings  stand,  was  excavated  from  the  solid 
rock.  The  length  of  this  race  or  forebay  is  four  hundred  and 
nineteen  feet,  and  the  depth  of  tho  excavation  necessary  to  form 


it  was  sixty  feet.  The  forebay  is  ninety  feet  wide,  and  six  feet 
deep  below  the  top  of  the  dam,  which  allows  a  passage  of  the 
water  to  the  mill  buildings,  on  its  west  side,  to  the  wheels,  which 
discharge  the  water  into  the  river  below.  The  mill  building  is  of 
stone,  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  long  and  fifty-six  feet 
wide,  divided  into  twelve  apartments,  four  of  which  contain  eight 
double  acting  forcing  pumps.  These  wheel  pumps  are  each  calcu- 
lated to  raise  into  the  reservoir  about  one  and  a  half  million  gal- 
lons of  water  per  twenty-four  hours.  The  water  in  the  reservoirs, 
when  they  are  full,  is  one  hundred  and  two  feet  above  low  tide  in 
the  Schuylkill,  and  fifty-sis  feet  above  the  highest  land  in  the  city. 


The  reservoirs  are  built  of  stone,  and  contain  22,031,976  ale  gal- 
lons. During  1850,  the  supply  of  water  to  the  city  and  lower 
districts  averaged  for  the  year,  4,785,338  ale  gallons  daily.  For 
the  months  of  Jane  and  July,  however,  it  was  6,247,209  gallons 
per  day,  furnished  to  27,550  crater  tenants.  In  the  city  there  are 
648  water  hydrants  for  use  in  case  of  fire,  and  in  the  lower  dis- 
tricts 272  more.  The  amount  of  water  rents  for  1851,  was 
SI38,874  42.  The  water  works_  at  Fairmonnt  were  started  July 
1st,  1832,  and  from  the  commencement  to  December  31st,  1850, 
including  the  cost  of  erection,  the  yearly  additions  to  the  works 
and  extension  of  iron  pipes  yearly,  they  have  cost  Sl,615,169  82. 


RECENTLY   DISCOVERED    RELICS    OF    SIR   JOHN   FRANKLIN. 


[For  description,  ec-c  page  S65-] 
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[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
lilNES  TO  A  FRIEND. 


DT    H.    0.    WILBT. 


A  single  leaf,  a  eingle  line, 

Tniere  fancy,  nit  and  wisdom  shine, 

Were  worth  whole  tomes  of  rhymes  like  mine. 

One  man  offense,  who  grandly  schools 
His  own  rich  heart  to  wisdom's  rules, 
Is  worth  a  continent  of  fools. 

A  single  smile,  from  one  held  dear, 
That  comes  the  waiting  heart  to  cheer, 
Ifl  worth  the  sunshine  of  a  year. 

The  goodness  that  in  man  doth  dwell, 
The  worth  of  one  who  loveth  well, 
Is  all  the  wisdom  earth  can  tell. 

A  eingle  friend,  the  heart  can  trust, 
Of  gentle  soul  and  judgment  just, 
Outweighs  Golconda'a  diamond  dust. 

0,  friend  of  mine,  tho  days  that  were. 

Of  disappointed  hope  and  care — 

Are  through  thy  friendship  made  more  fair. 

Though  I  have  trod  a  toilsome  way, 
By  false  illusions  led  astray, 
Made  idols  but  to  find  them  clay; 

Though  hoped-for  pleasure  proved  a  cross. 
And  fancied  gqid  turned  out  but  dross. 
Since  thou  art  found,  there  Is  no  loss. 

Far  in  this  world  of  toil  and  pain, 
He  hath  not  struggled  all  in  vain, 
Who  but  one  worthy  friend  doth  gain. 

«  -*-—  »  - 

[Written  for  Glcason's  Pictorial.] 

THE  REGICIDE  JUDGE'S  MECE. 


BT  MRS.  CAROLINE   ORKB. 


ALTHoreH  the  first  week  in  antnmn  was  not  past,  a  damp  and 
piercing  northeast  wind,  which  had  commenced  blowing  early  in 
the  morning,  and  which,  at  the  approach  of  night,  increased  in  vi- 
olence, made  the  fire  burning  in  one  of  those  large,  cavernous  fire- 
places, common  at  that  time  in  the  houses  of  New  England,  by  no 
means  ungrateful. 

A  heavy  rain  which  had  been  threatening  for  hours,  set  in  soon 
after  dark,  which  was  at  intervals  dashed  against  the  windows  by 
the  fury  of  the  blast.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  wild  night,  and  such  aa 
few  would  have  been  tempted  to  brave,  unless  compelled  by 
necessity. 

Among  those  who  formed  a  circle  round  the  ruddy  fire,  were 
two  who  would  scarcely  fail  to  have  attracted  attention.  One 
of  these  was  seated  by  a  table,  on  which  was  a  large  family  Bible 
with  ponderous  clasps.  He  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  at 
the  first  glance,  owing  to  the  snowy  whiteness  of  his  hair,  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  man  ten  years  older.  His  features,  which 
were  of  a  noble  cast,  were  expressive  of  firmness  and  decision, 
approaching  to  sternness;  yet  occasionally  as  he  sat  in  his  massive 
oaKen  chair,  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  Bible,  and  a  look  in  his 
keen  bright  eyes  which  showed  that  his  thoughts  were  far  away,  a 
shade  of  regretful  sadness  would  steal  over  his  countenance,  soft- 
ening its  austere  and  rigid  lines. 

It  might  be  that  in  thought  he  had  gone  back  to  the  time  when 
he  sat  in  judgment  on  a  crowned  head — that  the  sad  and  handsome 
face,  on  which,  even  from  early  boyhood,  had  rested  the  shadow 
of  his  melancholy  fate,  had  risen  up  before  him,  for  he  had  con- 
sented to  the  doom  of  Charles  I.,  pronounced  by  the  unbending 
Bradshaw. 

Edith  Ludlow,  the  daughter  of  a  sister  who  had  been  dead 
many  years,  sat  at  tho  same  table,  busily  plying  her  needle.  The 
close  brown  cap,  which  held  in  bondage  a  profusion  of  rich  bro^vn 
hair,  might  have  proved  too  severe  a  test  to  the  beauty  of  one 
with  a  complexion  less  pure  and  features  less  finely  moulded ;  but 
the  face  wliich  looked  out  from  the  soft  shade  of  encircling  lawn 
could  not  have  looked  lovelier,  had  it  been  sun-oundcd  by  spark- 
ling gems.  Neither  did  the  grave  colors  of  her  dress,  as  prescribed 
by  the  austere  rules,  and  sanctioned  by  the  custom  of  the  Puritans, 
seem  in  tho  slightest  degree  to  impair,  but  rather  to  harmonize 
with  the  chaste  style  of  a  b«auty,  which  might  well  have  borne  to 
be  reproduced  in  marble. 

Now,  her  thoughts,  like  her  uncle's,  had  wandered  far  away 
from  the  comfortable  fireside  where  they  sat  in  the  midst  of  kind 
friends  ;  but  it  wa«  tho  living,  not  the  dead,  which  they  had  sum- 
moned before  her.  She  had  long  been  beloved  by  a  young  man 
by  tho  name  of  John  Pembcrton,  who  might  even  then  bo  on  New 
England  soil.  The  attachment,  which  was  mutual,  was  not  coun- 
tenanced by  her  uncle,  nor  indeed  by  any  of  her  friends  ;  Pembcr- 
ton's  father  having  been  among  the  warmest  adherents  of  Charles 
II.,  and  having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Restoration.  There 
was  another,  a  zealot  of  their  own  sect,  whom  they  wished  her  to 
marry. 

The  younger  Pemberton,  without  forsaking  either  tho  religious 
or  political  principles  in  which  he  hud  been  educated,  had  learned 
to  regard  the  opposite  party  with  a  comparatively  liberal  and  tol- 
erant spirit.  How  far  his  love  for  Edith  Ludlow  had  gone  to- 
wards softening  his  prejudices,  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 

There  were  besides  these  two  {the  uncle  and  niece),  Mr.  Wood- 
ford, the  owner  of  the  mansion  which  afforded  them  so  comfort- 
able a  shelter,  his  wife  and  several  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
a  lad  of  fifteen.  "With  them  the  regicide  judge  and  his  niece  had 
found  a  temporary  home. 


The  storm  continued  to  rage  with  unabated  fury,  the  rain  pour- 
ing in  torrents,  and  the  wind  howling  drearily  through  the  branch- 
es of  a  few  sturdy  trees  which  partially  sheltered  the  northern 
wing  of  the  building.  No  other  sound  broke  tho  silence,  for  Mr. 
Woodford  and  his  family,  finding  that  their  venerable  guest  was 
in  a  meditative  mood,  abstained  from  conversing  with  each  other, 
lest  they  should  disturb  him. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  was  heard  above  the  war- 
ring of  the  elements.     It  roused  tho  attention  of  all  present. 

"  "Who  can  be  abroad  on  such  a  wild  night  as  this  1"  said  Mr. 
Woodford,  rising  and  going  to  a  window.  But  tho  darkness  with- 
out was  too  dense  for  the  eye  to  penetrate. 

The  sound,  as  it  approached  nearer,  denoted  that  the  rider  was 
urging  his  horse  at  the  top  of  his  speed.  In  a  minute  more  the 
horseman  dashffi  up  to  the  front  entrance,  and  tlirowing  the  reins 
over  his  horse's  neck,  unceremoniously  entered  the  house.  Erom 
his  hat,  over  which  was  bound  a  handkerchief  (a  necessary  pre- 
caution when  exposed  to  so  fierce  a  wind),  and  from  his  thick 
horseman's  cloak,  the  water  ran  in  streams  to  the  floor. 

Goffe,  who  at  his  entrance  rose  from  his  chair,  stood  regarding 
him  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  demand  a  solution  of  his  appa- 
rent incivility.  Edith,  who  had  also  risen,  at  once  recognized  him. 
It  was  John  Pemberton  who  stood  before  them. 

"  General,"  said  he,  addressing  Goffe  by  the  title  ho  had  home 
when  he  served  under  Cromwell,  "  I  have  come  to  warn  you  of 
impending  danger.  Scarce  half  an  hour  since  I  learned  that  you 
are  not  included  in  the  act  of  indemnity,  and  in  a  few  minutes  one 
of  the  king's  officers,  with  two  attendants,  will  be  here  to  arrest 
you." 

By  this  time  Pemberton  had  removed  his  hat,  and  Goffo  then 
knew  who  it  was  that  addressed  him. 

"John  Pemberton,"  said  he,  "your  father  was  a  malignant, 
and  for  doing  what  I  deemed  my  duty,  was  bitter  against  me, 
which  makes  your  kindly  warning  the  more  worthy  of  my  grate- 
ful thanks.  My  friends,"  tm-ning  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodford, 
"  can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  go  to  escape  my  enemies  1" 

"  I  can  think  of  no  place  to  which  you  can  flee  for  safety,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Woodford.  "If  you  are  not  found  here,  every  house 
in  the  village  will  be  searched.     I  know  not  what  can  be  done." 

"  There  is  no  time  for  delay,"  said  Pemberton. 

"  Even  now  I  hear  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet,"  said  Edith. 
"  They  draw  nigh,  and  will  soon  be  at  the  door.  Better  brave 
the  storm,"  she  added,  turning  to  her  uncle,  "  than  to  fall  into 
their  hands." 

"  General,"  said  Mrs.  Woodford,  taking  a  lighted  candle,  "  I 
will  conduct  you  to  the  only  place  which  will  afford  any  chance  of 
concealment." 

The  two  left  the  apartment.  Mrs.  Woodford  led  the  way  to 
what  was  called  the  "  spare  chamber."  It  was  a  large,  square 
room,  in  one  comer  of  which  was  a  bed  with  green  stuff'  curtains. 
There  was  no  other  furniture,  except  a  table  and  half  a  dozen 
clumsy-looking  chaire,  with  high,  stiff"  backs,  two  of  which  were 
placed  under  each  of  the  windows.  Owing  to  the  scantiness  of 
the  furniture,  and  the  bare  white  floor  and  walls,  the  apartment 
had  a  peculiarly  chill  and  desolate  aspect.  Only  one  door  was 
visible  except  that  by  which  they  entered.  Being  partly  open,  it 
revealed  a  cupboard,  on  the  shelves  of  which  was  nothing  except 
a  few  jars  and  some  bundles  of  dried  herbs.  Nought  was  to  be 
seen  suggestive  of  any  place  of  concealment. 

"At  the  head  of  the  bed,"  said  Mi-s.  Woodford,  "there  is  a 
closet,  and  as  its  entrance  is  hidden  by  the  bed-curtains,  its  exis- 
tence may  not  be  suspected." 

As  she  spoke,  she  shoved  the  bed  from  the  wall,  and  he  silently 
entered.  Having  restored  the  bed  to  its  original  place,  she  re- 
turned to  the  room  where  the  family  was  seated  round  the  fire,  aa 
quietly,  to  all  appearance,  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  happened. 
John  Pemberton  was  already  gone,  though  previous  to  his  depar- 
ture, he  had  found  opportunity  to  speak  a  few  words  with  Edith. 

At  the  same  moment  that  Mrs.  Woodford  resumed  her  place  at 
the  fireside,  the  door  was  thro^\Ti  open  and  a  man  in  high-top  boots 
and  spurs  that  jingled  at  every  step,  and  with  a  cloak  trimmed 
with  tarnished  silver  lace  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  entered  the 
room.  He  was  followed  by  two  others  similarly  attii-ed.  Mi'. 
Woodford  rose  at  their  entrance,  and  advanced  to  meet  them. 

A  tempestuous  night,"  said  he  who  had  first  entered,  and  whose 
name  was  BilUngsford. 

"It  is  so,"  said  Mr.  Woodford. 

"  Fit  neither  for  man  nor  beast  to  be  abroad,"  said  Billingsford ; 
"  and  as  we  cannot  find  that  there  is  an  inn  within  several  miles 
of  here,  tempted  by  the  light  which  shone  from  the  windows,  wo 
thought  we  would  call  and  wait  till  tho  storm  was  over." 

"We  never  deny  hospitahty  to  the  traveller,"  replied  Mi'. 
Woodford. 

"I  am  glad  to  find  you  hospitably  disposed,"  returned  Billings- 
ford,  "  for  as  we  have  ridden  hard,  our  horses  would  be  none  the 
worse  if  they  were  under  cover." 

"  They  shall  be  cared  for,"  was  Mr.  Woodford's  answer. 
"  James,"  said  he,  speaking  to  his  son,  "  take  the  lantern  and  lead 
the  horses  to  the  stable." 

"  Go  ■with  him,  Barnes,  and  keep  an  eye  on  him,"  said 
BilUngsford,  addressing  one  of  his  companions  in  a  low  voice; 
"  for  if  they  mistrust  our  business,  he  vnW  have  a  hint  from  some 
of  'em,  to  warn  the  traitorous  rebel,  who  may  find  means  to  give 
us  the  slip." 

Barnes  offered  accordingly  to  assist  James  in  taking  care  of  the 
horses,  and  the  other  two,  having  divested  themselves  of  their 
outer  garments,  were  invited  to  sit  by  the  fire. 

"  Don't  care  if  we  do,"  said  Billingsford ;  "  and  as  we  might 
go  farther  and  fare  worse,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  wo  concluded  to 
take  up  our  quarters  here  for  the  night." 


As  he  said  this,  his  keen  glance,  for  a  single  breath,  was  fasten- 
ed, first  on  Edith  and  then  on  Mrs.  Woodford.  Edith  was  con- 
scious of  the  momentary  scrutiny,  which  sought  to  mark  the  ef- 
fect of  his  words,  though  she  did  not  raise  her  eyes  from  her  sew- 
ing. Her  heart  gave  a  sudden  bound,  and  a  few  of  the  next 
stitches  were  set  sadly  awry,  but  there  was  no  perceptible  sign  of 
emotion.  Mrs.  Woodford,  who,  knowing  that  if  they  remained 
ail  night  the  green-curtained  bed  in  the  spare  chamber  was  the 
only  one  which  could  be  offered  to  Billingsford,  moved  uneasily 
in  her  chair;  but  as  her  countenance  remained  unchanged,  tho 
movement  was  unheeded,  and  he  congratulated  himself  that  ha 
and  his  companions  were  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  trav- 
ellers, whom  the  violence  of  tho  storm  had  compelled  to  seek  for 
shelter. 

More  than  once  Mrs.  Woodford  rose,  with  the  intention  of  slip- 
ping from  the  room,  and  apprising  their  imprisoned  guest  of  tho 
determination  of  their  unwelcome  visitors  to  remain  all  night,  and 
of  the  necessity  there  was  of  one  of  them  occupying  the  bed  con- 
tiguous to  the  closet;  but  finding  how  narrowly  she  was  watched, 
she  was  obliged  to  abandon  her  design. 

An  hour  or  more  after  their  arrival,  Mr.  Woodford  remarked 
that  it  was  growing  late.  "  Mr,  Billingsford,"  said  he,  addressing 
his  wife,  "will  sleep  in  the  spare  chamber,  I  suppose." 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  and  hastily  rising,  she  remarked  that  sho 
would  go  and  see  if  eveiything  was  in  readiness. 

"  If  it  is  the  room  where  I  am  to  sleep,"  said  Billingsford,  "  I 
will  go  with  you  and  judge  for  myself;"  and  without  waiting  for 
Mrs.  Woodford's  permission,  he  rose  and  followed  her  up  stairs, 

"  As  I  saw  a  light  in  one  of  the  chambers,  as  we  approached 
the  house,  "  said  he,  "  I  suppose  you  have  some  guest,  who  was 
about  to  seek  the  sweets  of  repose." 

"  This  is  the  chamber  where  yoa  saw  the  light,"  she  replied. 
'*  I  remember  that  I  had  occasion  to  come  here  for  something 
about  the  time  you  arrived." 

She  said  this  in  as  careless  and  indifferent  a  manner  as  she 
could  assume.     She  saw,  however,  that  he  did  not  feel  satisfied. 

"  And  this  is  the  place  where  I  am  to  sleep  V  said  he. 

"As  it  is  the  best  room  and  the  best  bed  in  the  house,  we  could 
do  no  less  than  to  off'cr  it  to  you.  There  are  others,  and  if  you 
please  you  can  choose  between  them." 

"  Thank  you ;  the  very  thing  I  intend  to  do.  Barnes ! — ^Lock- 
ley  ! — do  you  hear  ?"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  which  re-echoed  Uirough 
the  large,  desolate-looking  room. 

"  We  do,"  was  the  response. 

"  See,  then,  that  no  one  leaves  this  house.  Be  vigilant,  or  an 
alarm  may  be  given  and  the  traitor  will  be  rescued.  Barnes,  let 
it  be  your  task  to  guard  the  front  entrance,  while  Lockley  sees 
that  no  one  leaves  by  any  other." 

"  The  violence  of  the  tempest,"  said  Mrs.  Woodford,  "  will 
prove  a  better  guard  than  your  sentinels.  It  blows  a  hurricane. 
One  would  scarce  dare  to  tempt  its  fury.  I  wait  your  pleasure. 
Are  you  ready  to  look  at  the  other  rooms  V* 

"  Yes  ;  and  if  you  dare  to  pass  over  a  place  large  enough  for  a 
rabbit  to  burrow  in,  you  mil  bitterly  rue  it.  Those  who  shield  a 
traitor  may  meet  a  traitor's  doom,  great  as  is  the  clemency  of  his 
most  gracious  majesty." 

"  The  bouse  was  built  to  convene  the  family.  Hiding-places 
were  not  provided,  it  not  being  supposed  that  they  would  be  want- 
ed. As  you  will  readily  sec,  there  are  no  intricate  passages — no 
thick  walls  for  hidden  recesses." 

Billingsford  followed  his  conductress  from  one  room  to  another, 
neither  of  which,  as  he  saw  by  a  glance,  could  by  any  possible 
means  afford  a  place  of  concealment. 

"  We  will  return  to  the  room  where  I  saw  the  light,"  said  he. 
"After  all,  that  must  be  the  place." 

Mrs.  Woodford  trembled  mth  apprehension  as  he  took  the  can- 
dle into  his  own  hand  and  passed  slowly  along  tho  whole  length 
of  a  wooden  partition  which  divided  it  from  an  adjoining  room; 
examining  it  narrowly  as  he  went.  She  thought  it  probable  he 
would  continue  his  scrutiny  along  the  wainscot,  which  would  nat- 
urally lead  him  on  to  the  door  concealed  behind  the  curtains. 
But  the  wainscot  not  being  broken  into  panels  like  the  partition, 
presented  a  smooth  surface,  so  he  contented  himself  by  letting 
the  light  of  the  candle  fall  upon  it,  as  he  crossed  tho  chamber. 
He  then  took  a  second  look  into  tho  cupboard,  as  well  as  under 
the  bed,  and  finished  by  slashing  Mrs.  Woodford's  well-preserved 
bed-curtains  with  his  sword,  she,  in  the  meantime  expecting 
that  some  unlucky  rent  would  disclose  the  closet  door. 

"  Do  you  choose  this  chamber,"  said  Mrs.  Woodford ;  "  or  will 
one  of  the  others  suit  you  better  V 

"I  will  lodge  here." 

"  Then  I  wish  you  a  good  night  and  a  sound  sleep." 

She  would  have  been  loth  for  him  to  know  how  devoutly  she 
wished  the  last,  as  any  slight  noise  made  by  their  imprisoned  guest 
might  betray  his  proximity. 

"  Good  night,"  said  he,  in  retmna ;  "  and  bo  so  obliging  as  to 
send  Barnes  to  me." 

"  The  dull-headed,  superstitious  dolt,"  he  muttered  to  himself, 
after  Mrs.  Woodford  was  gone,  "  can  never  remember  what  is  ex- 
pected of  him  without  having  his  memory  jogged  by  the  jingle  of 
silver  coin  in  his  pocket.  I'll  wan-ant  I  sha'n't  get  his  promise 
to  keep  awake  to-night  for  less  than  five  blight  shillings." 

By  midnight  the  family  had  sought  their  different  places  of 
rest,  and  the  silence  remained  unbroken,  save  by  the  low  moaning 
of  the  expiring  tempest,  and  now  and  then  by  Barnes,  who  could 
be  heard  pacing  the  floor  with  slow  and  measured  tread. 

Lockley,  who  thougkt  he  had  remained  long  enough  at  his  post 
in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  ventured  to  join  his  comrade,  and 
seating  himself  in  the  great  arm-chair,  was  soon  oblivious  to  all 
tliat  was  passing  around  him. 
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As  Barnes  continued  to  pace  the  floor,  superstitious  fancies  be- 
gan to  assail  him.  The  ghastly  form  of  one  who  in  early  life  had 
been  his  friend,  and  who  subsequently,  on  the  battle-field,  had  fall- 
en by  his  hand,  rose  up  before  him.  At  last,  even  his  own  shad- 
ow, dimly  defined  on  the  wall,  and  of  gigantic  proportions,  as  it 
moved  along  by  his  side,  nodding  and  wavering  in  the  fitful  fire- 
light, appeared  to  assume  towai'ds  him  an  attitude  of  menace. 
The  fancy  grew  upon  him,  till,  unable  to  endure  it  longer,  he 
roused  his  sleeping  companion,  whom  tho  remaining  part  of  the 
night  he  compelled  to  share  his  vigils. 

An  early  and  plentiful  breakfast  was  prepared  for  the  three 
unwelcome  guests,  and  by  the  time  the  sun  was  fairly  above  the 
horizon  they  were  ready  to  depart.  They  did  not  leave  the  village 
till  they  had  searched  every  house  ;  and  though  the  inhabitants  of 
each  were  closely  questioned,  nothing  satisfactory  was  elicited. 

They  had  proceeded  only  a  short  distance  beyond  the  outskirts 
of  the  village,  when  they  were  met  by  a  man  on  horseback,  with 
whom  they  held  a  short  though  earnest  consultation.  They  then 
went  their  way,  and  the  man,  spurring  his  horse  into  a  brisk  ti*ot, 
rode  directly  to  Mr.  "Woodford's. 

The  sun  was  at  its  meridian,  and  the  family  was  at  the  dinner- 
table  when  he  rode  up  to  the  door.  Gofte  had  not  yet  ventured 
to  leave  the  chamber  in  convenient  contiguity  to  his  hiding- 
place. 

A  sudden  flush,  succeeded  by  a  death-like  pallor,  overspread 
the  countenance  of  Edith  Ludlow,  as  she  caught  a  glance  of  the 
new-comer  when  he  passed  the  window. 

"  Do  you  know  lum,  Edith  V^  inquired  Mrs,  "Woodford,  who  had 
noticed  those  marks  of  agitation. 

"  It  is  Abel  G^^^nton,"  she  replied.  "  I  thought  he  was  in 
England.     'V\''hat  ill  wind  could  have  blo'svn  him  liither  V 

"  Nay,  Edith,"  said  Mr.  Woodford,  "  you  should  ask  what  good 
wind  has  blown  him  hither.  He  is  one  of  those  who,  having  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough,  did  not  look  back.  An  interview  with 
him  will  be  a  season  of  refreshment  to  your  uncle." 

"  You  are  deceived  concerning  him,  and  so  is  my  uncle.  He  is 
a  hypocrite,  and  as  cruel  as  he  is  cunning  and  deceitful.  If  he 
should  inquire  for  my  uncle,  do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  let  him  know 
that  he  is  here.  He  will  not  hesitate  to  betray  him  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  unless — " 

She  was  prevented  from  saying  what  she  intended,  for  at  that 
moment  Abel  Gwinton  entered  the  room.  His  personal  appear- 
ance justified  what  Edith  had  said  of  him.  Small,  restless  eyes, 
coarse  features,  unsurrounded  by  any  of  those  lines  of  good  hu- 
mor which  might  have  softened  their  harshness,  and  even  render- 
ed them  agreeable,  together  with  a  sallow,  almost  cadaverous 
complexion,  which  his  closely  cropped  hair  failed  to  relieve,  while 
it  fully  exhibited  the  outlines  of  an  ill-shaped  head,  formed  an 
ensemble  which  must  have  been  particularly  repulsive  to  every 
one  who  had  not  imagined  that  the  sanctity  of  his  character  was 
Each  as  to  more  than  counterbalance  his  personal  defects. 

They  had  all  risen  from  the  tabic  previous  to  his  entrance, 
while  Edith,  who  had  instinctively  shrunk  back,  was  at  first  shield- 
ed from  his  view.  A  change  of  place  by  one  of  those  composing 
the  group  revealed  her  to  him. 

*'  You  are  surprised,  though  not  pleased,  Edith  Ludlow,  at  my 
sudden  and  unexpected  appearance — is  it  not  so  1"  said  he,  ad- 
vancing towards  her  and  offering  to  take  her  hand,  which  she  pre- 
vented by  quickly  drawing  back. 

"Ton  well  knew  before  you  came,"  she  replied,  "that  your 
presence  could  only  give  me  pain." 

"  Nay,  Edith,  I  hoped  for  better  things  of  you  ;  but  I  see  that 
you  still  have  a  hankering  for  those  lying  vanities  which  prove  a 
snare  to  the  unwary.  John  Pemberton,  with  his  silken  doublet, 
plumed  hat  and  ruffles  of  fine  linen,  has  found  favor  in  your  sight, 
while  poor  Abel  Gwinton  is  despised,  because,  giving  heed  to  the 
rebukes  of  conscience,  he  dares  not,  even  to  obtain  the  approba- 
tion of  the  fair  Edith,  dress  his  poor,  perishable  frame  in  sumptu- 
ous apparel.  My  worthy  friends,  I  pray  you  pardon  me,"  said  he, 
turning  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodford,  "for  neglecting,  in  joy  at 
again  beholding  the  maiden,  who,  even  in  my  boyhood  was  the  de- 
light of  my  eyes  and  the  joy  of  my  heart,  to  tender  you  the  hand 
of  friendship." 

"  Where  no  offence  is  intended,  no  pardon  is  required,"  said 
Mr.  "Woodford,  as  he  shook  Gwinton's  offered  hand,  while  Mrs. 
"Woodford  seized  the  opportunity  to  invite  him  to  partake  of  the 
viands,  which  still  plentifully  crowned  the  board. 

"  Having  already  dined,  I  have  no  need  of  refreshment,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "  but  if  I  can  have  a  few  moments'  private  conference  with 
this  maiden,  I  shall  be  much  beholden  to  you." 

Mr.  Woodford  immediately  withdi-ew,  followed  by  his  wife  and 
children. 

"Now,  Edith  Ludlow,"  said  he,  the  moment  they  were  alone, 
and  casting  aside  the  wheedling  demeanor  and  affected  meekness 
he  had  assumed,  "now,  Edith  Ludlow,  tell  me  where  your 
xmcle  is." 

"  That  is  what  I  don't  choose  to  tell  you." 

"  Not  choose  to  tell  me — me,  one  of  his  dearest  friends  V 

"  You  have  professed  to  be  one  of  his  dearest  friends." 

"  Can  you  prove  to  the  contrary  V 

"  I  will  not  say  that  I  can.  It  is  hard  to  trace  hypocrisy  through 
ita  tortuous  and  mazy  paths." 

"  That  is  bold  language,"  said  he,  with  bitter  emphasis. 

"  It  is  bold,  and  it  is  true." 

"  Well,  since  you  don't  choose  to  tell  me  where  your  uncle  is, 
I  will  tell  you  that  I  already  know." 

•'  Know  V  replied  Edith,  with  a  startled  look.  The  next  mo- 
ment, however,  she  said,  with  a  forced  calmness,  "  you  have  no 
means  of  knowing." 

"  Trifles  sometimes  betray.    Tou  should  be  more  careful  to  con- 


ceal the  tokens  of  his  being  here.  That  staff,  with  its  quaintly 
carved  top,  which  stands  behind  the  door,  was  a  present  to  him 
from  my  father.  He  would  not  leave  this  house  without  taking 
it  with  him.  I,  moreover,  have  means  of  information,  such  as 
you  know  not  of.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  deceive 
me." 

"  In  one  thing  I've  never  attempted  to  deceive  yon ;  as  you  well 
know,  I  never  professed  to  regard  you  except  with  aversion." 

"  You  say  truly.  I  have  long  ceased  to  even  hope  that  you  will 
return  my  love ;  and  what  I  know  I  cannot  gain,  I  shall  cease  to 
strive  for." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  I  thank  you  for  saying  so." 

"Nay,  spare  your  thanks,  my  fair  Edith  ;  for  though  I  cease  to 
attempt  to  gain  your  love,  you  shall  be  my  wfe,  or  the  gory  head 
of  your  uncle  shall  be  placed  above  London  bridge,  where  many 
a  traitor's  head  has  been  placed  already." 

"  You  cannot  mean  as  you  say.  You  think  to  frighten  me  into 
a  compliance  with  what  I  can  never  do.  The  last  deep  sleep  be- 
neath the  clods  of  tho  valley  would  be  sweet,  as  a  refuge  from 
such  a  fate." 

"  An  alternative  which  it  vnl\  not  be  in  your  power  to  choose. 
"What  I  have  said,  I  will  do." 

"  Well  do  I  know  that  you  are  base  enough  to  do  all,  and  more 
than  all  you  have  threatened." 

"  Beware  how  you  provoke  me  too  far,  or  I  may,  as  you  intimate, 
do  more  than  I  have  yet  threatened." 

"  Do  not  forget  that  to  Him  who  has  said  to  the  raging  sea, 
*  Here  shall  thy  proud  waves  bo  stayed,'  it  is  easy  to  make  your 
words  a  vain  and  idle  boast." 

"  And  you,  my  Edith,  must  not  forget  what  I  have  said.  Fare- 
well— ^we  shall  soon  meet  again." 

And  they  did  meet  again,  ere  another  rising  sun. 

In  less  than  a  minute  after  Gwinton  was  gone,  his  parting  words 
still  ringing  a  death-knell  in  tho  ears  of  Edith,  her  uncle  entered 
the  room. 

"  Abel  Gwinton  has  been  here  V  he  said. 

"He  has." 

"And  you  neglected  to  bring  him  to  my  presence." 

"  I  purposely  avoided  it.  He  is  leagued  with  those  who  seek 
your  blood." 

He  shook  his  head  incredulously. 

"  I  will  repeat  what  he  said,  and  then  you  may  judge  for 
yourself." 

He  listened  to  her  attentively,  yet  was  not  convinced. 

"  He  had  recourse  to  what  he  deemed  harmless  artifice,  that  he 
might  gain  your  consent  to  marry  him.  My  confidence  in  him 
continues  to  be  unwavering.  Believe  me,  my  dear  niece,  when  I 
tell  you  that  Abel  Gwinton  would  sooner  part  with  his  right  hand 
than  injure  a  single  hair  of  my  head." 

"  If  it  was  an  artifice  it  was  a  most  cruel  one,"  replied  Edith ; 
"  and  could  only  have  emanated  from  a  cruel  heart." 

She  did  not  pursue  the  subject:  she  had  heretofore  had  some 
experience  of  the  tenacity  with  which  he  adhered  to  preconceived 
notions. 

Early  in  the  evening,  Mr.  "Woodford,  who  had  been  several 
miles  from  home,  returned  in  much  alarm.  A  kinsman  of  his, 
who  kept  a  wayside  inn,  had  called  to  him  as  he  was  passing,  and 
told  him  he  had  something  he  wished  to  communicate  to  him. 
About  one  o'clock,  he  said,  three  travellers  stopped  at  the  inn  and 
called  for  dinner.  About  an  hour  after  their  arrival  they  were 
joined  by  a  fourth,  who,  though  at  first  they  appeared  not  to  know 
him,  was,  as  he  afterwards  found,  in  their  confidence.  He  was 
the  more  surprised  at  their  good  fellowship,  as  the  three  first,  in 
imitation  of  the  cavaliers  of  that  period,  were  dressed  in  a  jaunty, 
dashing  style,  while  the  apparel  of  the  other,  both  in  color  and 
make,  was  in  conformity  to  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  Puritans. 

They  were  all  somewhat  taciturn  while  he  was  present;  but 
while  they  were  at  dinner,  he  having  left  the  room,  his  daughter, 
who  was  in  an  adjoining  room,  happened  to  overhear  something 
which  made  her  determine  to  listen.  They  spoke  low,  and  though 
a  great  deal  escaped  her,  she  heard  enough  to  make  out  that  the 
three  who  had  first  arrived  had  been  to  Mr.  Woodford's,  seeking 
for  some  one,  whom  they  had  not  been  able  to  find,  and  that  with 
an  armed  escort  suflScient  for  the  purpose,  they  were  going  to  re- 
turn late  in  the  evening,  and  not  give  up  the  search,  till,  as  they 
said,  they  had  hunted  the  old  fox  from  his  den,  even  if  they  were 
obliged  to  raze  the  house  to  its  foundation.  They  hoped,  howev- 
er, that,  owing  to  their  recent  visit,  they  would  be  off  their  guard, 
so  that  he  they  were  in  pursuit  of  would  fall  readily  into  their 
hands. 

"On  my  way  home,"  said  Mr.  Woodford,  after  he  had  related 
what  his  kinsman  had  told  him,  "  a  letter  was  handed  me,  from 
a  friend  in  New  Haven,  who,  alarmed  that  General  Goffe  was  not 
included  in  the  act  of  indemnity,  thought  it  would  be  his  safer 
way  to  go  thither." 

After  a  short  discussion,  all  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must 
set  out  at  once.  A  man  in  the  neighborhood  was  engaged  to  ac- 
company him,  as  the  absence  of  Mr.  Woodford  or  his.  son  might 
excite  supicion. 

Everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  journey,  and  the  stem  old 
Puritan,  with  a  voice  choked  with  emotion,  bade  farewell  to  those 
who  had  for  many  months  given  him  a  home,  and  then,  laying  bJs 
hand  on  the  bowed  head  of  Edith,  he  gave  her  bis  blessing.  The 
next  minute,  he  and  the  kind  neighbor  who  was  to  go  vnth  him 
were  on  their  way. 

"Unlike  the  preceding  evening,  the  air  was  clear  and  mild,  and  the 
heavens  were  gemmed  with  myriads  of  stars.  Mr.  Woodford  and 
his  family  and  Edith  Ludlow  sat  together  in  silent  expectation. 
The  hour-glass  on  the  mantel-shelf  had  been  turned  for  the  third 
time  since  sunset,  when  a  faint  sound  was  heard  in  the  distance. 


"  They  are  coming  at  last,"  said  Mr.  Woodford ;  "let  us  meet 
them  calmly  and  mthout  fear." 

But,  as  tho  sound  drew  nearer,  instead  of  the  loud,  rushing 
noise,  such  as  is  made  by  a  company  of  horsemen,  the  quick,  fu- 
rious tramp  of  a  single  steed  was  heard.  Edith  thought  of  John 
Pemberton.  He  might  again  be  coming  to  warn  them  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  and  her  heart  throbbed  wildly.  In  a  few  seconds 
the  borse  had  stopped,  not  in  front  of  the  house,  but  at  tho  stable 
door. 

"  What  can  it  meani"  said  Mr.  Woodford,  hastening  after  his 
son,  who  had  already  left  the  room. 

They  found  the  horse  trembling  in  every  limb,  but  his  rider  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"  This  is  tho  horse  that  Billingsford  rode  here  to-day,"  said 
James.  "I  noticed  that  he  was  a  wild,  higb-mettled  animal,  and 
that  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  managing  him.  Shall  I  lead 
him  into  the  stable  V 

"  Yes,  and  we  will  then  go  in  search  of  the  rider.  He  may  have 
been  tlirown,  and  perhaps  fatally  injured." 

The  horse  stood  with  his  side  pressed  closely  against  the  stable 
door,  and  as  James  caused  him  to  turn  round,  so  as  to  enable  hSni 
to  open  it,  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror. 

"  What  is  it  V  said  his  father. 

"  See ;  the  rider  is  here,  trampled  beneath  the  horse's  feet." 

Mr.  Woodford  approached  nearer,  and  beheld  the  body  of  a 
man  lying  on  the  ground,  and  what  appeared  singular,  still  grasp- 
ing the  bridle-rein.  On  examination,  th^  reason  of  this  was  ob- 
vious. From  some  motive,  perhaps  to  secure  a  firmer  hold,  and 
thus  more  easily  curb  the  headstrong  animal,  he  had  wound  the 
bridle  rein  round  his  hand  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  not  readily 
be  disengaged.  This  was  now  done  by  Mr.  "Woodford,  and  the 
next  thing  was  to  remove  him  from  the  shadow  of  the  building. 
Then,  as  the  starlight  fell  on  the  ghastly,  upturned  face,  they  saw 
that  it  was  not  Billingsford,  as  they  had  apprehended,  but  Abel 
Gwinton.  Mrs,  Woodford,  impatient  at  the  delay,  went  out  to 
see  what  had  happened. 

"It  is  Abel  Gwinton,"  said  she,  when  she  returned,  in  answer 
to  the  inquiring  looks  of  Edith.  "His  horse  has  thrown  him,  and 
he  is  much  injured — my  husband  thinks  beyond  recovery." 

As  he  was  home  past  her,  to  be  placed  on  a  bed  in  an  adjoining 
apartment,  Edith,  as  she  saw  that  the  seal  of  death  was  on  his 
countenance,  recalled  bis  parting  words,  "  We  shall  meet  again." 
She  shrunk  from  again  looking  upon  him,  for  the  wild,  frantic 
expression  stamped  on  the  harsh  features  made  her  sick  at 
heart. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  company  of  horsemen  they  were  expecting 
arrived,  headed  by  Billingsford.  When  Mr.  Woodford,  as  they 
stood  gathered  round  him  who  had  so  recently  met  a  violent 
death,  solemnly  assured  them  that  he  whom  they  sought  was  not 
beneath  his  roof,  but  many  miles  distant,  they  were  constrained  to 
believe  that  what  he  said  was  true.  Billingsford,  who  had  per- 
suaded Gwinton  to  exchange  horses  with  him,  might  experience 
a  degree  of  remorse  as  he  gazed  on  the  lifeless  form  before  him, 
for  such  was  his  haste  to  depart,  that  he  could  hardly  allow  time 
for  the  horses  to  rest,  or  the  men  to  pai-take  of  some  slight  r&« 
freshment. 

The  foregoing  events  wrought  a  change  in  tho  feelings  of  the 
regicide  judge.  The  more  he  reflected  on  the  perfidy  of  Abel 
Gwinton,  the  more  his  heart  warmed  towards  him  whose  timely 
warning  had  saved  him  from  his  enemies. 

In  a  few  months  afterward,  in  the  house  of  the  friend  where, 
since  his  fi^ight  from  Mr.  Woodford's,  he  had  been  secreted, 
and  in  the  presence  of  himself  and  a  few  others,  John  Pem- 
berton and  Edith  Ludlow  were  united  in  tho  holiest  of  bands. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  H03IE. 

Our  home  influence  is  not  a  passing  but  an  abiding  one ;  and 
all-powerful  for  good  or  evil,  for  peace  or  strife,  for  happiness  or 
misery.  Each  separate  Christian  home  has  been  likened  to  a  cen- 
tral sun,  around  which  revolves  a  happy  and  united  band  of  warm, 
loving  hearts,  acting,  thinking,  rejoicing  and  sorrowing  together. 
Which  member  of  the  family  group  can  say,  I  have  no  influence  1 
What  sorrow  or  what  happiness  lies  in  the  power  of  each  I 
"  A  lighted  lamp,"  writes  M'Cheyne,  "  is  a  very  small  thing, 
and  it  bums  calmly  and  without  noise,  yet  it  giveth  light  to 
all  who  are  within  tho  house.  And  so  there  is  a  quiet  influence 
which,  hke  the  flame  of  a  scented  lamp,  fills  many  a  home  with 
light  and  fragrance.  Such  an  influence  has  been  beautifully  com- 
pared to  'a  carpet,  soft  and  deep,  which,  while  it  diffuses  a  look  of 
ample  comfort,  deadens  many  a  creaking  sound.  It  is  the  curtain 
which  from  many  a  beloved  form  wards  off  at  once  the  summer's 
glow  and  the  winter's  \\ind.  It  is  the  pillow  on  which  sickness 
lays  its  head  and  forgets  half  its  misery.'  This  influence  falls  as 
the  refreshing  dew,  the  invigorating  sunbeam,  the  fertilizing 
shower,  shining  on  all  with  the  mild  lustre  of  moonlight,  and  har- 
monizing in  one  soft  tint  many  of  the  discordant  hues  of  a  family 
picture.'* — Reflector. 

FOOTE'S  WIT. 

The  Quarterly  Review  for  the  cun-ent  quarter  gives  many  spec- 
imens of  Foote's  v,-\i.  He  was  talking  away  one  evening  at  the 
dinner  table  of  a  man  of  rank,  when,  at  the  point  of  one  of  his 
best  stories,  one  of  the  party  intcrmpted  him  suddenly  with  an 
air  of  most  considerate  apology,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Air.  Foote, 
but  your  handkerchief  is  half  out  of  your  pocket."  "  Thank  you, 
sir,"  said  Footc,  replacing  it,  "you  know  the  company  better  than 
I  do,"  and  finished  his  joke. 

Dining  when  in  Paris  with  Lord  Stormont,  tliat  thrifty  Scotch 
peer,  then  ambassador,  as  usual  produced  his  wine  in  the  smallest 
of  decanters,  and  dispensed  it  in  the  smallest  of  glasses,  enlarg- 
ing all  the  time  on  its  exquisite  growth  and  enormous  age.  "It 
is  very  little  of  its  age,"  said  Footc,  holding  \\\i  his  small  glass. 

Distressed  on  one  occasion  by  a  mercantile  man  of  his  acquain- 
tance, who  had  not  only  written  a  poem,  but  exacted  a  promise 
that  he  would  listen  to  it,  and  who  mercilessly  stopped  to  tax  him 
with  inattention,  even  before  advancing  beyond  the  first  pompous 
line,  "  Hear  mo,  0  Plia>bus,  and  ye  Muses  nine  !  pray,  pray  be 
attentive,  Mr.  Foote."  "lam,"  said  Foote,  " nine  and  one  arc 
ten ;  go  on  !" 
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paying  the  clerks  who  have  charge  of  thera.  The  horses  em- 
ployed for  these  journeys  are  of  ordinary  appearance,  but  very 
spirited.  The  Russian  postilion  never  stops  singing  or  talking  to 
his  horses,  they  climb  all  the  hills  at  a  gallop,  and  thus  accom- 
plish about  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  kibitka,  represented  at 
the  foot  of  the  page,  is  less  of  a  carriage  than  a  wagon,  and  is 
employed  only  for  commercial  purposes.  The  trader  who  has  to 
transport  his  wares,  his  cloths  and  furs  to  the  fairs  established 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  empire,  has  no  other  means  of  coa- 
veyanco.  Sometimes  you  see  hundreds  of  kibitkas  on  the  great 
roads  paved  with  trunks  of  trees  (like  our  corduroy  roads),  driven 
by  a  very  few  men.  In  this  way  all  transportation  of  goods  la 
carried  on  in  Russia — the  traders  stopping  at  every  hamlet  where 
they  have  a  chance  of  finding  purchasers. 


THE   RUSSIAN   DROSHKT. 


RUSSIAN  CARRIAGES. 

In  Russia,  besides  the  sledges,  which  are  in  daily  and  general 
use  during  the  winter,  they  employ  the  same  carriages  used  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  ;  at  least  this  is  the  case  in  the  great  cities, 
where  the  aristocracy  are  getting  more  and  more  to  adopt  the 
fashions  of  France  and  Germany.  The  true  Russian  vehicles  are 
always  open  ;  only  women  and  old  men  make  use  of  covered  car- 
riages. Among  the  vehicles  in  most  common  use,  there  are  three 
particularly  whose  appearance  strikes  the  eye  of  the  stranger — 
the  droshky,  the  teleka,  and  the  kibitka.  The  droshky,  repre- 
sented first  on  this  page,  is  a  sort  of  very  low  and  very  nan'ow 
tilbury,  and  is  particularly  used  by  officers  and  young  men.  Al- 
though bat  one  Iiorse  ia  ordinarily  used,  certain  elegants  add  a 
second  outside  the  shafts.  The  horses  are  matched  in  strength 
and  form,  but  not  in  color.  The  postilion,  who  is  a  young  man 
wearing  the  national  costume,  sits  on  one  side  or  in  front  of  the 
vehicle;  he  is  called  the  "crier,"  because  his  principal  duty  is  to 
warn  pedestrians  who  might  otherwise  be  run  down  by  the  drosh- 
ky, driven  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  over  the  frozen  snow,  which 
extinguishes  the  sound  of  the  wheels.  The  fill-horse  is  always  an 
excellent  square  trotter;  the  other  is  used  for  show,  and  is  called 
the  "  furious."  Sliaking  his  long,  natural  or  artificial  mane, 
goaded  by  his  master,  he  bounds  along,  prancing  or  g.illoping  by 
the  side  of  his  soberer  comrade.  The  droshky,  like  most  Russian 
carriages,  is  furnished  with  furs  often  of  great  value,  but  is  other- 
wise quite  plain.  Our  second  engraving  represents  the  teleka,  a 
travelling  carriage,  employed  by  couriers,  officers  on  missions,  or 
travellers  provided  with  a  pndrocht — a  document  emanating  from 
competent  authorities,  and  which  is  always  a  recourse  to  the  posts 
established  by  government.  These  last'  bear  no  resemblance  to 
those  met  within  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  their  organiza- 
tion belongs  to  Russia  itself.  For  their  establishment  the  govern- 
ment builds  a  post-house,  kept  by  one  employee  at  every  staf^e. 
All  the  nobles  of  the  neighborhood  are  required  to  keep  a  number 
of  horses  and  telekas  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  their  do- 
mains, which  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  their  pcnsants.  Gov- 
ernment employees,  sent  on  missions,  arc  served  gratuitously 
with  these  carriages  and  horses,  tr  ivcUers  furnished  with  the  ne- 
cessary requisition,  pay  the  postilion  about  two  cents  for  a  stage 
of  four  leagues ;  they  are,  moreover,  allowed  to  pass  the  night  at 
the  stations,  on  condition  of  making  up  a  bed,  and  furnishing  their 
meal  with  what  they  bring  in  the  teleka.  The  emperor  contents 
himself  with  keepmg  up  the  houses,  lighting,  warming  them,  and 


THE  EMOTION  OF  JOY. 

The  eifect  of  joy  on  the  animal  economy  is  that  of  a  direct 
stimulus  of  a  very  powerful  kind,  which  acta  not  only  on  the 
nerves,  but  on  every  part  of  the  body ;  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
excited,  it  "  leaps  with  joy,"  and  the  blood  under  its  animating 
influence  is  propelled  more  liberally  to  the  suiface,  therefore  the 
"heart  is  light,"  and  tlic  minute  blood-vessels  of  the  skin  become 
more  injected ;  the  countenance  is  flushed  and  expanded,  its  ex- 
pression is  brightened,  and  the  face  "  beams  with  joy."  The 
whole  body  participates  in  this  cheerful  elasticity,  its  movements 
are  quickened,  the  step  is  buoyant,  and  there  is  a  desire  to  run,  to 
jump,  to  laugh,  to  dance,  to  sing  ;  in  fact  every  organ,  every  func- 
tion, and  cvciy  limb,  appears  to  be  gladdened  and  invigorated  by 
the  happy  moral  condition.  When  the  joyous  excitement  is  sud- 
den and  great,  when  the  flow  of  joy  is  immoderate  and  violent, 
the  consequence  must  be  always  prejudicial  to  health ;  in  some 
instances  the  derangement  is  serious,  and  even  fatal ;  the  nervons 
system  being  unduly  excited,  and  the  circulation  unnaturally  in- 
creased, there  follows  a  corresponding  degree  of  sensorial  exhaus- 
tion, and  the  strength  of  the  body  is  completely  prostrated.  Thus, 
as  in  intoxication  from  mne  or  spirits,  the  state  of  excitement  is 
succeeded  by  depression,  languor  and  lassitude.  The  very  insig- 
nia of  grief,  sighing,  sobbing  and  panting,  frequently  follow  ex- 
travagant joy,  and  sometimes  the  countenance  will  turn  pale,  and 
the  limbs  refuse  to  support  the  body.  There  are  instances  on 
record  in  which  citlprits  just  at  the  point  of  execution  have  immo- 


THE   RUSSIAN   TELEK:A. 


THE   RUSSIAN    KIBITKA. 


diately  expired  on  the  announcement  of  a  pardon.  Valeritis 
Maximus  relates  two  anecdotes  of  matrons,  who,  in  like  manner, 
died  of  joy  on  seeing  their  sons  return  safe  from  the  battle  be- 
tween Hannibal  and  the  Romans  at  the  lake  Thrasis;  the  one 
died  while  embracing  her  son,  the  other  had  been  misinformed, 
and  was  at  that  moment  lamenting  his  death.  Ancient  history 
affords  numerous  examples  of  this  sudden  and  fatal  effi;ct  of  joy. 
It  is  recorded  of  Ciiilo,  a  Spartan  philosopher,  one  of  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece,  that  on  seeing  his  son  obtain  a  victory  at 
Olympia,  he  fell  overjoyed  into  his  arms,  and  immediately  ex- 
pired. "  Excessive  and  sudden  joy,"  says  Haller,  "often  kills  by 
increasing  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and  exciting  a  true  apoplexy. 
A  case  in  illustration  of  this  remark  is  detailed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Mason. Good.  A  gentleman  who  had  consented  to  be  nominated 
one  of  the  executors  in  the  will  of  an  elderly  person  of  consider- 
able property  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  received  a  few  yearg 
afterwards,  and  at  a  time  when  his  own  income  was  but  limited, 
the  unexpected  news  that  the  testator  was  dead,  and  had  left  him 
sole  executor,  together  with  the  whole  of  his  property,  amounting 
to  three  thousand  a  year.  He  arrived  in  London  in  great  agita- 
tion ;  and  on  entering  his  own  door,  dropped  do^vn  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered  ;  for  though  he 
gained  his  mental  and  most  of  his  corporeal  faculties,  his  mind 
was  shaken  and  rendered  timid,  and  a  paralysis  so  weakened  his 
right  side,  that  he  was  incapable  of  walking  fanher  than  a  few 
steps.  Joy  is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  fainting,  hysterics  and  con- 
vulsions; "and  Pcchlin,  J5urton,  and  other  collectors  of  medical 
curiosities,  refer  to  numerous  cases  of  mania,  confirmed  melan- 
choly, and  catalepsy,  originating  in  this  impassioned  emotion.  If 
the  sulijeet  be  of  a  delicate  and  sensitive  constitution,  and  moro 
cspccialir  if  he  labors  under  any  complaint  of  the  heart,  or  is 
tainted  with  any  predisposition  to  mental  disorder,  the  conse- 
quences of  the  sliock  to  the  nervous  system,  by  sudden  and  im- 
moderate joy,  will  always  be  attended  with  the  utmost  hazard. 
Could  joy  be"  employed  as  a  medicine,  administered  with  a  due 
regard  to  time  and  measure,  in  drachm  or  minim  doses,  the  ma- 
teria mcdica  would  be  foi-saken  ;  for,  says  the  great  Haller,  "  Love, 
hope  and  joy  promote  perspiration,  quicken  the  pulse,  promote 
circulationj  increase  the  appetite  and  facilitate  the  cm-e  of  diseaae." 
— Physiological  Fads. 
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THE  FLAG  OF  OITR  UNION, 

TENTH  TOLUME. 

In  announcing  the  Flag  of  our  Union  for  the  new  year  1S55, 
we  deem  it  necessarr  to  promise  but  little  ;  the  paper  after  nine 
years  of  unprecedented  success  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
puffing.  By  liheral  management  its  circulation  has  reached  to  so 
largo  an  edition  that,  while  we  furnish  the  finest  of  paper  and  issue 
a  journal  entirely  original,  the  products  of  the  best  and  most  pop- 
ular ^Titers,  we  are  yet  able  to  furnish  it  at  the  same  low  rat-a  as 
our  CO  temporaries. 

Three  more  numbers  will  complete  the  present  volume,  when 
we  shall  commence  the  new  year  with  new  type,  a  new  dress 
throughout,  and  a  new  and  elegant  heading,  the  proprietor  being 
resolved  to  make  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Flag  superior  to  any  of 
its  predecessors.  It  will  continue  to  give  the  same  large  amount 
of  original  and  entertaining  sketches,  stories  and  novelettes,  and 
fresh  spirit  will  be  imparted  to  its  editorial  department,  which  vnU 
be  as  heretofore  under  the  immediate  control  and  care  of  Mr. 
Ballou.  Several  new  and  popular  writers  have  been  engaged  for 
the  year,  and  the  Flag  \\ill  be  improved  in  all  departments. 

The  same  assiduity  will  be  observed  to  exclude  from  its  col- 
umns everything  of  an  immoral  or  indelicate  nature,  so  that  parents 
need  not  fear  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  their  children,  or  maidens 
to  read  aloud  from  its  columns.  It  shall  be  a  refined  and  acceptu- 
ble  visitor  to  old  and  young,  and  freighted  with  pleasant  reading 
and  sound  articles,  embracing  historical  romances,  pictures  of  so- 
cial life,  anecdotes,  gems  of  thought  and  wit  and  humor. 

By  reference  to  our  terms,  on  another  page,  it  will  be  seen  that 
any  person  who  sends  us  sixteen  subscribers  will  receive  the  sev- 
enteenth copy  gratis.  Subscribe  early  and  have  the  numbers  from 
the  first  of  the  year.  Notwithstanding  we  printed  a  largely  in- 
creased edition  last  January,  yet  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was 
all  exhausted  at  once,  and  we  were  obliged  to  disappoint  many. 


PoRTBAiT  OP  Mb.  Gaednek. — We  should  have  given  credit 
in  our  last  week's  issue  for  a  portrait  of  the  new  "  Know  Noth- 
ing '*  governor  elect,  to  ilr.  Charles  H.  Brainard,  the  lithograph 

publisher  of  this  city. 

-  '        <  ■^•^-  *  ■ 

The  Schoouuate — A  very  pleasant  and  excellent  little  mag- 
azine thus  entitled  has  been  handed  us  by  Mr.  James  Robinson, 
publisher,  120  Washington  Street,  Boston.  A  school  and  home 
journal. 

Pat  youe  PosTAGE.-^Let  those  who  address  us  by  mail  re- 
member to  pay  their  postage,  otherwise  their  letters  will  not  bo 
taken  from  the  post-office. 


SFIiINTERS. 


At  Haverhill,  N-  H.,  there  is  a  whetstone  manufactory  that 

turns  out  five  hundred  tons  of  whetstones  a  year. 

....  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  in  California  has  passed  ares- 
olution  refusing  masonic  honors  to  any  brother  who  dies  in  a  duel. 

....  No  one  can  be  in  a  more  unhappy  situation  than  to  have 
neither  an  ability  to  give  nor  to  receive  inatmction. 

....  The  frigates  Congress  and  Sabine  are  fitting  for  sea  at  the 
Brooklyn  navy  yard  with  all  possible  despatch. 

....  At  the  sale  of  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace  articles,  a  shirt 
which  had  occasioned  four  months  labor  was  sold  for  S125. 

....  At  Jersey  City,  within  a  few  days,  1100  complaints 
against  liquor  dealers  have  been  entered. 

....  The  Ames'  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Chicopee,  Mass., 
are  still  engaged  in  filling  Santa  Anna's  orders  for  war  munitions. 

The  through  travel  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 

goes  from  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati  in  twenty-nine  hours. 

....  Within  the  last  three  years  the  banks  of  New  York  city 
have  doubled  in  number.     The  aggregate  number  is  fifty-eight. 

....  The  Quebec  legislature  have  voted  3100,000  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  allies  killed  in  the  present  war. 

....  Tho  deaths  in  New  York  since  May  7th  have  been  14,427 — 
from  cholera,  2351.     Same  time  in  1849,  from  cholera,  5010, 

....  Tho  Pos;  says  that  the  election  dish  served  up  on  Monday 
partook  too  much  of  cayenne  (K.  N). 

....  Dr.  William  Tack,  the  oldest  surgeon  connected  with 
the  U.  S.  Array,  died  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  recently, 

....  It  is  said  that  the  report  of  Signor  Rossini's  painful  loss 
of  health  is  a  false  one. 

....  Both  Rachel  and  Cmvelli  are  said  to  have  accumulated 
about  half  a  million  dollars  each. 

Thackeray,  it  is  said,  meditates  a  second  lecturing  tour  in 

America,  as  soon  as  his  Neiccomes  is  finished. 

....  The  English  Poet  Laureate  is  said  to  be  occupied  in  the 
composition  of  an  ode  on  the  battle  of  the  Alma. 

....  Two  Philadelphia  gentlemen  shot  at  and  wounded  each 
other  near  Burlington,  N.  J.,  on  Saturday  week. 


TIIE  COUNTRY  IN  WINTER. 

There  is  a  little  strip  of  "  frosty  but  kindly "  weather,  that 
lies  wedge-like  between  the  Indian  summer  and  the  first  snow- 
storm, and  serves  as  a  sort  of  keystone  to  keep  tho  hot  and  cold 
semi-circle  of  the  seasons*  arch  from  tumbling  together.  It  is 
just  the  weather  for  pedestrian  exercise,  and  availing  ourself  of 
its  improvability,  a  few  days  ago,  we  made  an  excursion  into  the 
environs  to  see  how  the  country  looked.  Employing  a  railroad 
abridgment  of  nine  miles  of  doubtful  scenery,  we  landed  in  a  very 
pretty  suburban  village  that  begins  in  a  valley  and  scales  a  hill 
country  for  a  hundred  feet  or  so,  and  then  pauses  to  take  breath. 
Abandoning  tho  cars,  careless  as  to  how  much  of  geographical  in- 
formation our  memory  retained,  taking  merely  a  solar  observation 
to  bo  sure  we  were  working  round  in  the  direction  of  Boston,  we 
began  our  tramp  over  as  fine  a  road  as  ever  rewarded  the  toil  of 
the  mighty  McAdam.  We  had  been  forlunate  enough  to  pitch 
upon  a  section  of  country  highly  favored  by  natuPc,  and  merciful- 
ly spared  by  man.  The  hills  were  heaped  and  the  valleys  hol- 
lowed by  a  large  and  liberal  hand.  The  trees  were  of  giant 
growth,  and  now,  divested  of  their  foliage,  stood  ready  for  the 
winter  stonns  like  so  many  pugilists  peeled  for  battle.  It  is  at 
such  a  season  that  the  evergreens  assert  their  claims  to  admira- 
tion. Now,  in  the  general  denudation  of  nature,  their  deep  rich 
green  filled  the  eye  most  agreeably.  Midway  on  tho  ascent  of  a 
long  hill,  we  paused  and  turned — a  truly  glorious  prospect  reward- 
ed our  gaze.  In  the  valley  of  the  Charles  lay  three  or  four  vil- 
lages, their  white  spires  and  dwellings  relieved  against  the  dark 
background  of  hills  that  rose  in  irregular  terraces,  till  their  misty, 
grayish  blue  seemed  a  portion  of  the  low-hung  clouds  that  sailed 
over  them.  Here  and  there  the  ripples  of  the  river,  that  showed 
itself  at  intervals  through  the  threadbare  woodlands,  catching  the 
sunlight,  glittered  like  the  silver  scales  of  a  gliding  serpent.  Far 
away,  too  far  for  its  roar  to  reach  the  ear,  a  locomotive  with  its 
train  of  cars  traversed  the  long  river-vale  with  arrowy  speed. 
There  is  something  picturesque,  after  all,  about  a  railroad  when 
distance  lends  its  enchantment.  The  sudden  dash  of  a  white  vol- 
ume of  vapor  through  a  lone  valley — the  broadening,  the  lift  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  cloud  have  a  fine  eflfect. 

We  were  struck  by  the  silence  that  reigned  everywhere  at  mid- 
day. Scarce  any  one  was  on  the  road — no  field-work  was  going 
on,  the  farmers  and  residents  were  enjoying  the  comforts  of  their 
firesides.  All  at  once  this  breathless  hush  was  broken  by  un- 
earthly yells.  The  shrieks  of  a  locomotive  were  nothing  to  these 
dire  discords.  Slowly  they  sank  into  a  fierce  wail,  and  then  the 
vibrations  of  the  air  ceased.  We  passed  on,  knowing  that  an- 
other life  was  lost,  and  some  two  hundred  pounds  of  pork  added 
to  the  stock  on  hand. 

Rambling  along,  past  noble  old  mansions  running  to  decay,  and 
splendid  modem  edifices,  bidding  it  defiance,  we  were  descending 
the  slope  of  a  hill  into  a  valley,  when  some  apparent  familiar  ob- 
jects arrested  our  attention.  Surely  we  had  seen  that  little  bridge 
— that  brook  T\'ith  its  fringe  of  willows,  that  orchard  climbing  the 
hill,  before.  We  raised  our  eyes,  and  recognized,  overtopping 
the  orchard,  an  old  mansion-house  cro\vned  by  a  cupola,  where  wo 
had  passed  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  our  boyhood.  We  had 
not  seen  it  since.  It  was  little  changed  in  external  appearance — 
but  what  fearful  changes  time  had  wrought  in  the  happy  circle  of 
its  old-time  hearth.  The  ancient  owners  of  the  house  were  dead 
— the  property  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  another  family.  Of 
those  who  had  sported  in  its  halls,  some  were  in  their  graves — 
others  had  better  far  be  there.  We  leaned  upon  an  old  fence,  the 
same  that  stood  there  in  our  boyhood,  and  with  something  of  the 
hysterica  passio  of  old  Lear  tugging  at  our  heart,  gazed  with 
dimmed  eyes  upon  that  dear  old  house. 

Half  an  hour  after,  we  were  nishing  over  the  rail  city-wards ; 
but  that  ramble  among  wintry  landscapes  was  not  a  fruitless  toil. 


RELICS  OF  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  itself  to  whatever  relates  to  this 
intrepid  navigator  and  his  unfortunate  companions.  Our  readers 
are  familiar  with  the  different  efforts  made  both  by  the  British 
government  and  by  private  enterprise  in  our  own  country  to  lift  the 
veil  of  uncertainty  regarding  their  fate.  The  recent  discoveries  of 
Dr.  Rac  indicate  the  probable  fact  that  they  have  all  perished  by 
starvation.  Various  relics  have  been  found  of  the  party,  fac-similes 
of  which  we  give  in  our  engraving  on  page  361.  Among  these 
relics  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  the  only  portion  of  printing  dis- 
covered is  a  page  with  the  line,  "Arc  you  afraid  to  die  ?  No  !" 
and  again,  "The  Student's  Manual — 273."  "  Worthy  of  the  im- 
mortal spirit — and  that  is — "  Part  of  an  old  sailor's  jacket  with 
the  initials,  F.  D.  V.  6  1845,  a  circular  plate  ^vith  the  inscription 
"  Sir  John  Franklin,"  a  knife-handle  Tsith  the  name  "  Hieke}'," 
carved  upon  it,  the  star  or  order  of  Sir  John,  and  a  few  other  me- 
mentoes make  up  the  melancholy  array  of  articles  indicating  the 
feaiful  fate  of  these  Arctic  navigators. 


Redding  &.  Co. — This  long-established  periodical  house,  at  8 
State  Street,  has  met  with  that  continued  success  wliich  enterprise 
and  unwearying  assiduity  are  sure  to  command.  The  name  ii  as 
familiar  as  "household  words," 


Fajtnt  Gbat, — We  have  received  from  the  publishers,  Cros- 
by, Nichols  &  Co.,  Ill  Washington  Street,  an  exceedingly  pretty 
little  game  thus  entitled.     A  Uttle  fire-side  game  for  the  young. 


Both  Papebs, — In  renewing  subscriptions  upon  the  Flag  or 
Pictorial,  let  our  readers  remember  that  by  euclosiug  four  dollars 
they  obtain  both  papers  for  one  year. 


Back  Numbers. — We  can  supply  any  and  all  back  numbers 
of  the  Pictorial,  at  a  charge  of  six  cents  each. 


VOLUftlE  EIGHTH. 

We  are  resolved  to  commence  the  New  Year  in  a  style  of  re^ 
excellence  and  beauty  which  the  Pictorial  has  never  yet  reached. 
To  ensure  this,  we  have  engaged  a  large  corps  of  artists,  design- 
ers and  engravers,  and  shall  increase  the  number  of  illustrations 
fro7n  one  to  two  hundred  per  annum — one  more  entire  page  being 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  making  eight  illustrated  pages  in  each 
number.  Besides  this,  the  Pictorial  will  appear  on  a  quality  of 
paper  vastly  superior  to  what  has  been  used  heretofore,  having  a 
pearl  satin  surface,  hard  and  glossy,  to  impart  beauty  to  the 
engravings,  which  will  also  be  of  a  greatly  improved  character, 
artistic,  original  and  timely. 

The  new  proprietor  is  fully  determined  to  make  the  Pictorial 
a  paper  that  shall  be  a  credit,  not  only  to  Boston,  but  to  the  whole 
country,  and  not  one  particle  behind  the  best  European  illustrated 
journals.  Its  literary  character  will  also  be  greatly  improved,  and 
more  attention  given  to  its  descriptive  department  and  editorials ; 
for  which  purpose  the  proprietor  baa  associated  with  himself,  as 
assistant  editor,  Fbancis  A.  Durivage,  Esq,,  a  gentleman  well 
known  in  the  literary  world  as  a  ripe  scholar,  a  graceful  and  ready 
writer,  and  an  author  whose  fame  is  already  established.  This  ar- 
rangement will  greatly  enhance  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Pictorial. 

Notwithstanding  that  a  very  heavy  increased  expense  is  incurred 
to  improve  and  perfect  the  paper,  it  will  be  obsen-cd  that  there  is 
no  change  in  the  price,  but  that  any  person  sending  us  sixteen  sub- 
scribers will  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis.  For  terms,  see 
imprint  given  below.  Let  our  friends  subscribe  early,  as  three 
more  papers  will  complete  the  volume,  and  we  desire  to  print 
enough  for  all  demands. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Key.  Dr.  Gannett,  Mr.  Charles  William  Tilden  to  MisE  Juliet 
Muria  Osborn,  both  of  Castine,  Me. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Streetcr,  Mr.  llichard  Welch  to  Miss  Margaret  Welch. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Smithett,  Sir.  Edward  Kenotdy  to  Misa  Sarah  Rhineaux. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  George  U.  Prince  to  Jliss  Margaret  E.  Coolidgo, 

By  Rev.  Dr  Caldicott,  Mr.  John  E.  Folsom  lo  Mies  Mary  Ann  Lncaa,  both  of 
Charlestown;  Mr.  Luke  II.  Scofield  to  Miss  Catherine  C,  Clay. 

Mr.  Amasa  Spring,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  H.  F.  Fellowes,  of  Newbnryport, 

At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wetberbee,  Mr.  Charles  Gardner,  of  Lowell, 
to  Misa  Mahala  Prince,  of  Dover,  N.  H. 

At  Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Twombly,  Mr.  James  Bell  to  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth 
Norton. 

At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Grafton,  Mr.  Nathan  Knssell  to  Mrs,  Caroline 
F.  Whiting. 

it  Watertown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bacon,  Mr.  George  F.  Wbiting,  of  Brooklino,  to 
Miss  Harriet  L.  Learned;  B.  Franklin  Bacon,  of  Newton,  to  Misi  Adeline  E. 
Learned- 

At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  George  Roberta  to  Miss  Lncinda  Hardy. 

At  Woonsocbet,  R.  L,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  J..E.  Waite,  of  West 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  to  Miss  S.  A.  Nolen. 

At  Washington  City,  D.  C,  by  Eev.  Dr.  Smith,  Mr.  W,  Blair  Lord,  of  Balti- 
more, to  Mis3  Louisa  L.  Willis. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr  Samuel  Dana,  66;  Miss  Mary  Simonds,  formerly  of  Mcdford, 
78;  Mr.  Jolin  Williams  {colored),  60;  Mr.  William  Hawes,  22;  Mr.  John  J. 
Doane,  23. 

At  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Eliza  Lincoln,  57;  Mr.  John  Heath,  49. 

At  West  Cambridge,  Mr.  James  Rankin,  33, 

At  Watertoivn,  Mr.  George  E.  Dana,  3i. 

At  South  Natick,  Mr.  Enoch  E.  Draper,  28. 

At  Groton  Centre,  Mr.  George  A.  Pecfcman,  20. 

At  Quincy,  Mrs.  Esther  Briesler,  90. 

At  Lynn,  Miss  Sarah  A.  Snow,  15;  Mrs.  Hannah  B.  Tarbox,  40. 

At  Salem,  Mies  Betsey  Farlese.  68;  Mr.  William  Proctor,  74, 

At  Lowell,  Miss  Sarab  Ann  Bowers,  20, 

At  Newburyport,  Mr.  Samuel  Hall,  46. 

At  llTendeil.  Mr.  Nathaniel  P.  Hunt,  formerly  of  Cambridgeport,  Ql. 

At  West  Barnstable,  Mr.  Silas  F.  Jones.  56. 

As  Hyannis,  Mrs.  Emilv  F.  Marchant,  22;  Mr  Jacob  G,  Bearse,  36- 

At  New  Bedford,  Mre.  5lary  T.  Potter,  2S. 

At  Edgartown,  Capt.  William  Mayhew,  57;  Widow  Susan  Peaae,  77- 

At  Orfordville,  N.  H.,  Mr.  David  Williams,  a  soldier  of  tho  revolution,  93. 

At  Braintrw,  Vt.,  Mr.  David  Adams,  77. 

At  Hartford,  Conn.,  Rev.  John  Brady,  Roman  Catholic  priest. 

At  New  London,  Conn.,  Capt.  Andrew  Mather, 

At  Portland,  Me.,  Mrs.  Mary  Rice,  52;  51ra.  Abbs  F,  Brown,  27. 

At  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Hovey,  formerly  of  Boston,  52. 

GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL 
BEAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  pra=ient,  in  tho  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  wceldylitci-ary  melange  of  notable  events  of  tho  day.  Its  columna 
arc  devoted  to  original  tali-s,  sketches  and  poema,  by  tbo 

BEST    AKCSKICAN    AUTHORS, 

and  tho  cream  of  tho  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  wholo  Epicod  with  wit 
and  humor.     Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects, 
current  evenLi  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manuors,  altogether 
making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  iu  tlie  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of 
note  in  tbo  casteru  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal  ships  and 
steamers  of  the  navj-  and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portmita 
of  every  rioted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of 
beautiful  Fcenery.  taken  from  life,  will  also  be  given,  with  numerous  specimens 
from  the  auimal  kingdom,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fi.sh  of  the  wa.  It  10 
printed  on  fine  satin  surface  paper,  with  new  aod  beautiful  type,  presenting 
in  its  mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  Tho  whole  forms  a 
mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages.  Each  six  months  making  a 
voliuno  of  416  pages,  with  about  one  tbouiwnd  splendid  engravings. 

TEEMS:-INVAKIABLY  IN   ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, > SS  00 

4  subscribers,  "       ''      10  00 

10  '•  "      "      30  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate  shall  recttlve  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

•*•  One  copy  of  The  FuiQ  OP  otm  Ukion.  and  one  copy  of  Gltisos'i  PicTO- 
ELiL,  when  taken  together  by  one  person,  one  j«»r,  for  S4  00. 
tniT"  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  this  paper. 
f^T"  The  Pictorial  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  periodic^  dapots  through- 
out tho  country,  and  of  newsman,  at  5i>  cents  per  iiuglo  copy. 
Publiahtd  ovary  S.VTURliiV,  by 
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prritten  for  Gleaeon's  Pictorial.] 
A  BIE3I0RY  OF  THEE. 

When  spring,  sweet  njmph  in  southern  hall, 

Shall  Btrew  the  earth  with  flowers, 
And  at  the  minBtrel's  pleading  call, 

Haste  on  to  northern  bowers ; 
The  roeea  that  adorn  her  car 

Shall  bring  new  joy  to  me ; 
And  point  me  to  life's  brightest  star — 

A  memory  of  the©. 

When  In  the  light  of  sommer  hours 

I  drink  the  morning  air ; 
As  erst  I'll  pluck  the  blue-bell  flowers, 

To  decorate  thy  hair. 
And  to  the  stream  whose  silver  tide 

Flows  gently  to  the  sea, 
I'll  turn  me  at  the  CTentidef 

Xn  memory  of  thee. 

When  autumn,  with  ita  chilling  breath. 

Sweeps  o'er  the  violet, 
To  new  the  azure  blouom's  death, 

Will  fill  me  with  regret. 
For  in  ltd  brief,  short-Uved  career, 

Fond  hopes  I'll  mirrored  see ; 
And  sadly  will  I  drop  a  tear 

In  memory  of  thee. 

When  winter  snows  shall  fringe  the  boughi 

That  once  afforded  shade, 
I'll  seek  the  spot  where  tender  tows 

Were  murmuringly  said ; 
And,  as  the  desolating  scene 

Gives  keener  grief  to  me. 
I'll  weep  to  think  there  e'er  had  beon. 

A  memory  of  thee. 


[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

ELDORADO. 

No.  XUI. 
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TALLET  OF  THE  AMAZON,  CONTrN0ED. 
The  Huallaga  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  five  feet  depth 
of  water,  285  miles  ;  and  forty  miles  further  for  canoes.  Our 
travellers  had  now  arrived  at  its  junction  with  the  Amazon  and 
their  first  sight  of  its  waters  is  thus  described.  "  The  march  of 
the  great  river  in  its  silent  grandeur  was  sublime ;  but,  in  the  un- 
tamed might  of  its  turbid  waters,  as  they  cut  away  its  banks,  tore 
down  the  gigantic  denizens  of  the  forest,  and  built  up  islands,  it 
was  awful.  I  was  reminded  of  our  Mississippi  at  its  topmost 
flood,  but  this  stream  lacked  the  charm  which  the  plantation  upon 
the  bank,  the  city  upon  the  bluff,  and  the  steamboat  upon  the  wa- 
ters, lend  to  its  fellow  of  the  Xorth.  But  its  capacities  for  trade 
and  commerce  are  inconceivably  great,  and  to  the  touch  of  steam, 
settlement  and  cultivation,  this  majestic  stream  and  its  magnifi- 
cent water-shed  would  start  up  in  a  display  of  industrial  results 
that  would  make  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  one  of  the  most  en- 
chanting regions  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Lieutenant  Hemdon  speaks  of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  in 
language  about  as  enthusiastic  as  that  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
"  From  its  mountains  you  may  dig  silver,  iron,  coal,  copper,  zinc, 
quicksilver  and  tin ;  from  the  sands  of  its  tributaries  you  may 
wash  gold,  diamonds  and  precious  stones ;  from  its  forests  vou 
may  gather  drugs  of  virtues  the  most  rare,  spices  of  ai'oma  the 
most  exquisite,  gums  and  resins  of  the  most  varied  and  useful 
properties  ;  dyes  of  hue  the  most  brilliant,  mth  cabinet  and  build- 
ing woods  of  the  finest  polish  and  the  most  enduring  texture.  Its 
climate  is  an  everlasting  summer,  and  its  harvest  perennial." 

September  8th.  The  party  encamped  at  night  on  an  island  near 
the  middle  of  the  river.  "  The  Indians,  cooking  their  big  mon- 
keva  over  a  large  fire  on  the  beach,  presented  a  savage  and  most 
picturesque  scene.  They  looked  more  like  devils  roasting  human 
beings,  than  anything  mortal."  "We  ask  ourselves,  on  reading 
this,  whether  some  such  scene  may  not  have  given  rise  to  the 
stories  of  "  cannibalism,"  whicli  Raleigh  and  others  record. 

They  arrived  at  Nauta,  a  village  of  a  thousand  inhabitants, 
mostly  Indians.  The  governor  of  the  district  received  them  hos- 
pitably. Each  district  has  its  governor,  and  each  town  its  lieu- 
tenant-governor. These  are  of  European  descent.  The  other 
authorities  of  a  town  are  curacas,  captains,  alcades  and  constables. 
All  these  are  Indians.  The  office  of  curaca  is  hereditary,  and  is 
not  generally  interfered  with  by  tho  white  governor.  The  Indi- 
ans treat  their  curaca  with  great  respect,  and  submit  to  corporal 
punishment  at  his  mandate. 

Swreaparilla  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  produce  collected 
here.  It  is  a  vine  of  sufficient  size  to  shoot  up  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  from  the  root  without  support.  It  thus  embraces  the  sur- 
rounding trees  and  spreads  to  a  great  distance.  The  main  root 
sends  out  many  tendrils,  generally  about  the  thickness  of  a  straw, 
and  five  feet  long.  These  are  gathered  and  tied  up  in  bundles  of 
about  an  a)To6a,or  thirty-two  pounds  weight.  It  is  found  on  the 
banks  of  almost  every  river  of  the  region,  but  many  of  these  are 
not  worked,  on  account  of  the  savages  living  on  them,  who  at- 
tack the  parties  that  come  to  gather  it.  The  price  in  Nauta  is  two 
dollars  the  arroba,  and  in  Europe  from  forty  to  sixty  dollars. 

From  Nauta,  Lieutenant  Hemdon  ascended  the  Ucayali,  a 
branch  of  the  Amazon,  stretching  to  the  northwest  in  a  direction 
somewhat  parallel  to  the  Huallaga.  There  is  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  two  rivers,  as  avenues  for  commerce,  that  the 
Ucayali  is  still  in  the  occupation  of  savage  tribes,  unchristianized 
except  where  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  mission  sta- 


tions, planted  among  them ;  while  the  population  of  the  Hualla- 
ga is  tolerably  advanced  in  civilization.  The  following  sentences 
will  give  a  pictxire  of  the  Indians  of  the  Ucayali.  "  These  peo- 
ple cannot  connt,  and  I  can  never  get  from  them  any  accurate  idea 
of  numbers.  They  are  very  little  removed  above  "the  beasts 
that  perish."  They  are  filthy  and  covered  with  sores.  The 
houses  are  very  large,  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  in  length,  and 
ten  or  fifteen  in  breadth.  They  consist  of  immense  roofs,  of 
small  poles  and  cane,  thatched  -with  palm,  and  supported  by  short 
stakes  four  feet  high,  planted  in  the  ground,  three  or  four  feet 
apart,  and  having  the  spaces,  except  between  two  in  front,  filled  in 
with  cane.  They  have  no  idea  of  a  future  state,  and  worship 
nothing.  But  they  can  make  bows  and  canoes,  and  their  women 
weave  a  coarse  cloth  from  cotton,  and  dye  it.  Their  dress  is  a 
long  cotton  gown.  They  paint  the  face  and  body,  and  wear  orna- 
ments suspended  from  the  nose  and  lower  lip." 

Nest  let  us  feke  a  view  of  the  means  in  operation  to  elevate 
these  people  to  civiUzation  and  Christianity.  Sarayacu  is  a  mis- 
sionary station,  governed  by  four  Franciscan  friars,  who  are  thus 
described.  Father  Calvo,  meek  and  humble  in  personal  concerns, 
yet  full  of  zeal  and  spirit  for  his  office,  clad  in  his  long  serge 
gown,  belted  mth  a  cord,  with  bare  feet  and  accurate  tonsure,  ha- 
bitual stoop,  and  generally  bearing  upon  his  shoulder  a  beautiful 
and  saucy  bird  of  the  parrot  kind,  was  ray  beau  ideal  of  a  mis- 
sionary monk.  Bregati  is  a  young  and  handsome  Italian,  whom 
Father  Calvo  sometimes  calls  St.  John.  Lorente  is  a  tall,  grave 
and  cold-looking  Catalan.  A  lay-brother  named  Maguin,  who 
did  the  cooking,  and  who  was  unwearied  in  his  attentions  to  us, 
made  up  the  establishment.  I  was  sick  here,  and  think  that  I 
shall  ever  remember  with  gratitude  the  affeetionato  kindness  of 
these  pious  and  devoted  friars  of  St.  Francis." 

The  government  is  paternal.  The  Indians  recognize  in  the 
"  padre  "  the  power  to  appoint  and  remove  cm-acas,  captains,  and 
other  officers  ;  to  inflict  stripes,  and  to  confine  in  the  stocks.  They 
obey  the  priests'  orders  readily,  and  seem  tractable  and  docile. 
The  Indian  men  are  drunken  and  lazy,  the  women  do  most  of  the 
work.  And  their  reward  is  to  be  mal-treated  by  their  husbands, 
and,  in  their  drunken  frolics,  to  be  cruelly  beaten,  and  sometimes 
badly  wounded. 

Our  party  returned  to  the  Amazon,  and  we  find  occurring  in 
their  narrative  names  which  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  history  of 
our  previous  adventures.  They  touched  at  Omaguas,  the  port 
where  Madame  Godin  found  kind  friends  in  the  good  missionary 
and  the  governor,  and  where  she  embarked  on  her  way  to  the 
galliot  at  Loreto  ;  and  they  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Napo,  which 
enters  the  Amazon  from  the  north,  the  river  down  which  Orella- 
na  passed,  in  the  first  adventure.  The  lieutenant  says,  **  We 
spoke  two  canoes  that  had  come  from  near  Quito  by  the  Napo. 
There  are  few  christianized  towns  on  the  Napo,  and  the  rowers 
of  the  boats  were  a  more  savage-looking  set  than  I  had  seen." 
So  slow  has  been  the  progress  of  civilization  in  threo  hundred 
years ! 

The  Amazon  seems  to  be  the  land  of  monkeys.  Our  travel- 
ler says,  "  I  bought  a  young  monkey  of  an  Indian  woman  to-day. 
It  had  coarse  gray  and  white  hair,  and  that  on  the  top  of  its  head 
was  stiff,  like  the  quills  of  the  porcupine,  and  smoothed  down  in 
front  as  if  it  had  been  combed.  I  offered  the  little  fellow  some 
plantain,  but  finding  he  would  not  eat,  the  woman  took  him  and 
put  him  to  her  breast,  when  he  sucked  away  manfully  and  with 
great  gusto.  She  weaned  him  in  a  week,  so  that  he  would  eat 
plantain  mashed  up  and  put  into  his  mouth  in  small  bits,  but  the 
little  beast  died  of  mortification,  because  I  would  not  let  him  sleep 
with  his  arms  around  my  neck." 

They  got  from  the  Indians  some  of  the  milk  from  the  cow-tree. 
This  the  Indians  drink,  when  fresli ;  and,  brought  in  a  calabash,  it 
had  a  foamy  appearance,  as  if  just  drawn  from  the  cow.  It  how- 
ever coagulates  very  soon,  and  becomes  as  hard  and  tenacious  as 
glue.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  as  important  an  article  of  subsis- 
tence as  one  would  expect  from  the  name. 

December  2d.  They  arrived  at  Loreto,  the  frontier  town  of  the 
Peravian  territory,  and  which  reminds  us  again  of  Madame 
Godin,  who  there  joined  the  Portugnese  galliot.  Loreto  is  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  and  one  hundred  feet  deep.  There 
arc  three  mercantile  houses  in  Loreto,  which  do  a  business  of 
about  S10,000  a  year.  The  houses  at  Loreto  are  better  built  and 
better  fumislied  than  those  of  the  towns  on  the  river  above.  The 
population  of  the  place  is  two  hundred  and  fifty,  made  up  of  Bra- 
zilians, mulattoes,  negroes,  and  a  few  Indians. 

At  the  next  to^sTi,  Tabatinga,  the  lieutenant  entered  the  terri- 
tory of  Brazil.  When  his  boat,  bearing  the  American  flag,  was 
descried  at  that  place,  the  Brazilian  flag  was  hoisted,  and  when 
the  lieutenant  landed,  dressed  in  uniform,  he  was  received  by  the 
commandant,  also  in  uniform,  to  whom  he  presented  his  passport 
from  the  Brazilian  minister  at  Washington.  As  soon  as  this  doc- 
ument was  perused  and  the  lieutenant's  rank  ascertained,  a  salute 
of  seven  guns  was  fired  from  the  fort,  and  the  commandant  treat- 
ed him  with  great  civility,  and  entertained  him  at  his  table,  giving 
him  roast  beef,  which  was  a  great  treat. 

It  was  quite  pleasant,  after  coming  from  the  Peruvian  villages, 
which  are  all  nearly  hidden  in  the  woods,  to  see  that  Tabatinga  had 
the  forest  cleared  away  from  about  it,  for  a  space  of  forty  or  fifty 
acres  was  covered  with  green  grass,  and  had  a  grove  of  orange 
trees  in  its  midst.  The  commandant  told  him  that  the  trade  of 
the  river  was  increasing  very  fast,  that  in  1849  scarce  one  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  of  goods  passed  up;  in  1850,  tivo  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  this  year,  six  thousand  dollars. 

The  sarsaparilla  seems  thus  far  to  have  been  the  principal  arti- 
cle of  commerce ;  but  here  they  find  another  becoming  of  impor- 
tance,'manfeca,  or  oil  made  of  turtle-eggs.     The  season  for  mak- 


ing manteca  generally  ends  by  the  first  of  November.  A  com- 
mandant is  appointed  every  year  to  take  care  of  the  beaches,  pre- 
vent disorder,  and  administer  justice.  Sentinels  are  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  when  the  turtles  commence  depositing  their 
eggs.  They  see  that  no  one  wantonly  interferes  with  the  turtles 
or  destroys  tho  eggs.  The  process  of  making  the  oil  is  very  dis- 
gusting, The  eggs  are  collected,  thrown  into  a  canoe  and  trod- 
den into  a  mass  with  the  feet.  Water  is  poured  on,  and  the  mass 
is  left  to  stand  in  the  sun  for  several  days.  The  oil  rises  to  the 
top,  is  skimmed  off  and  boiled  in  large  copper  boilers.  It  is  then 
put  in  earthem  pots  of  about  fort}'-five  pounds  weight.  Each  pot 
is  worth,  on  the  beach,  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents,  and  at  Para, 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  dollars.  The  beaches  of  the  Ama- 
zon and  its   tributaries  yield  from  five  to  six  thousand  pots 

annually. 

«  ■^*^.  » , 

[Gathered  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
DAILY  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST. 

BT  B£N:   FEELST  FOOaE. 


[The  following  daUy  record  of  past  events  "trill  he  continued  from  week  to  week ; 
exhibiting  a  schedule  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  past; 
with  such  date  and  data  aa  will  intereet  and  instruct.] 

DECEMBER     THIED. 

1775. — Continental  flag  hoisted  by  Commodore  Eseck  Hopkins. 
1777. — Gazette,  first  paper  in  New  Jersey,  issued  at  Burlington. 
1800. — Battle  of  Hoheniinden. 

1814. — Treaty  between  United  States  and  Great  Britain  signed 
at  Ghent. 

1818. — UlinoJs  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1844. — New  Orleans  City  Library  founded  by  the  corporation. 

DECEMBER     FOURTH. 

1783. — "Washington  took  leave  of  the  army  at  New  York. 
1795. — Methodist  college  at  Ablngton,  Maryland,  burned. 
1808. — Napoleon  entered  Madrid  as  a  conqueror, 
1811. — British  frigate  Salhanda  lost  off  Ireland — all  on  board 
perished. 

1839. — Harrison  and  Tyler  nominated  at  Harrisburg. 

1850. — Insane  Hospital  at  Augusta  partially  destroyed  by  fire. 

DECEMBER     FIFTH. 

1782. — ^President  Yan  Buren  bom  at  Kinderhook. 
1813. — Prince  of  Orange  re-established  at  Amsterdam. 
1838. — French  evacuated  Vera  Cniz. 
1838. — Difficulties  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

1844. — S.  Hoar,  agent  of  Massachusetts,  expelled  from  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

DECEMBER     SIXTH. 

1718. — Nicholas  Eowe,  English  Poet  Laureate,  died,  aged  45. 
1806. — Marshal  Ney  conquered  the  Prussians  at  Thome. 
1815. — Ball-play  gotten  up  in  Ettrick  forest  by  Sir  "Walter 
Scott. 
1846. — Victory  of  Gen.  Kearney  at  San  Pasqual. 
1851. — Kossuth's  triumphant  reception  at  New  York. 

DECEMEEK   SEVENTH. 

43  B.C. — Marius  Julius  Cicero  murdered  near  Fomium,  aged  64. 
1765. — ^First  Colonial  Congress  met  at  New  York. 
1813. — Lubec  retaken  from  the  French  by  the  allies. 

DECEMBER   EIGHTH. 

1542. — ^Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  bora  in  France. 
1808. — Spaniards  defeated  near  St.  Domingua,  by  the  French. 
1847. — Massachusetts  regiment  of  volunteers  arrived  in  Mexico. 
1848. — First  deposit  California  gold  made  at  the  U.  S.  Mint. 
1851. — Napoleon's  assumption  of  power  successful. 

DECEMBER    NINTH. 

1608. — Milton,  the  blind  bard,  bom  in  London. 
1800. — Marshal  McDonald  defeated  the  Neapolitans'at  Calvi. 
1841. — Napoleon  Bonaparte's  remains  reached  Havre. 
1843. — Sam   "Woodworth,   the   "printer-poet,"    died   at  New 
York,  aged  57. 

1850. — ^Bem,  the  Hungarian  general,  died  at  Aleppo. 


CHEAPEST  BJAGAZDJE  IN  THE  WORLD: 

We  shall  publish  on  the  first  of  January,  1855,  a  new  magazine, 
entitled  "Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  ilAOAziXE;"  a  work 
which  vnXl  contain  one  hundred  royal  octavo  pages  of  reading  mat- 
ter in  each  number — being  more  than  any  of  the  Philadelphia  S3 
magazines — and  forming  two  volumes  each  of  six  hundred  pages, 
or  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly,  for 

ONE    DOLLAE! 

Being  resolved  to  furaish  good  and  interesting  reading  for  the 
million,  and  at  a  price  which  all  can  afford, 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY 
will  be  filled  with  entertaining  and  popular  stories,  by  our  best 
wiiters,  with  sketches,  poems,  scraps  of  wit  and  humor,  and  a 
miscellaneous  compound  of  the  notable  events  of  the  times  in 
both  hemispheres,  forming  an  agreeable  companion  for  a  leisure 
moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad. 

Any  person  endDsing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as  below, 
shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year. 

Subscribe  early  and  procure  the  work  complete. 

*^*  For  the  convenience  of  those  persons  who  may  visit  New 
York,  or  who  are  more  nearly  located  to  that  city,  Samuel 
French,  Esq.,  at  121  Nassau  Street,  is  ftdly  authorized  to  receive 
and  receipt  for  subscriptions. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfldd  Streets,  Boston,  Mass. 
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editoriaij  melange. 

Out  of  1558  paupers  relieved  iu  Buft'iUo  during  the  year  ending 

October  1  st,  1436  were  foreigners,  and  only  1 22  Americans. A 

monument  to  Trances  S.  Osgood,  the  poetess,  lias  been  erected  at 
Providence,  where  her  remains  lie,  by  her  husband.  Its  leading 
featm-e  is  a  lar^e  harp  executed  in  bronze,  from  a  model  by  him, 
at  the  Ames  Company's  Works,  in  Chicopee,  with  five  strings, 
fourof  wliich  (Mrs.  Osgood  and  their  three  children,  all  dead)  are 

broken. The  population  of  Michigan,  according  to  a  table 

published  by  the  Secretaiy  of  State,  is  506,698 — being  an  increase 

of  108,738  in  four  years. Camphor  has  been  discovered  to  be 

an  antidote  for  that  terrible  poison,  str\-chniHe.  A  man  who  had 
been  thrown  nto  convulsions  by  two  doses  of  the  poison  (one 
sixth  of  a  grain  each,  administered  for  the  rheumatism)  was  re- 
lieved by  twenty  grains  of  camphor  taken  in  six  grains  of  almond 
mixture.     Dr.  Suddock,  in  a  letter  to  tJie  London  Lancet,  claims 

to  have  made  the  discovery. A  padlocked  umbrella  has  been 

invented  for  security  to  owners.  A  small  padlock  is  affixed, 
which  cannot  be  taken  off,  nor  the  umbrella  opened,  except  with 
the  key,  which  the  o\vner  is  supposed   to  have  always   about 

him. Sebastopol  is  a  compound  Greek  word,  made  up  of 

sebastos  and  polis,  the  fonner  of  which  signifies  august,  most  holy  or 
sacred,  the  latter,  a  city,  together,  the  august  city.  Sebastos  was  a 
word  appropriated  by  the  Koman  emperors  of  the  eastern  empire. 
It  was  an  imperial  prefix,  and  was  the  Greek  equivalent  for  the 

Latin  Augustus,   which  was   applied   to   the    Cffisars. The 

"Wjishington  Globe  denies  the  rumored  unhealthiness  of  the 
AVhite  House  at  "Washington,  and  says  that  people  who  have 

occupied  it  have  usually  lived  to  a  good  old  age. There 

stands  at  the  present  time  in  the  toAvn  of  Genoa,  Cayuga  county, 
New  York,  an  English  cheny  tree,  which  now  measures  fifteen 
feet  and  four  inches  around  the  smallest  place  below  the  limbs. 
The  branches  spread  seventy-t^vo  feet,  and  it  was  judged  that 

there  were  ten  bushels  of  fruit  upon  it  the  present  year. A 

young  man  named  Strong,  a  native  of  Vermont,  and  foreman  of 
a  machine  shop  at  Brantford,  New  York,  was  lately  caught  in  a 
belt  and  whirled  round  a  shaft  with  fearful  rapidity,  at  least  two 

hundred  times.     He  was  killed  at  the  first  revolution. George 

A.  Leavitt  was  sentenced  to  the  State  Prison  for  life,  at  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  lately,  for  robbing  liis  father,  under  the  threat  to 
take  his  life,  of  SI  5,  on  the  t^venty-first  of  September  last,  at  Am- 
herst.  The  Cincinnati  Commercial  says:   "The  great  bane 

of  the  present  day  is  that  intense  desire  to  become  merchants ; 
and,  instead  of  being  at  the  plough  or  in  the  work-shops,  crowds 
have  been,  during  the  last  few  years,  roosting  about  aU.  our  cities, 

towns,  villages  and  cross  roads,  merchandizing." The  frigate 

Congress  is  fitting  for  sea  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  with  all 
possible  despatch.    It  is  rumored  that  she  is  destined  for  the 

Mediterranean. A  writer  from   Key  West  states   that  the 

arrangements  for  a  coal  depot  at  that  station  for  the  California 
steamships  have  now  been  completed,  and  it  is  believed  that  six 
Lours  t^tII  enable  the  largest  boat  of  the  line  to  receive  two  hun- 
dred tons  on  board,  no  matter  at  what  hour  of  the  day  or  night 

she  may  arrive. The  American  Messenger,  the  monthly  paper 

of  the  American  Tract  Society,  is  the  largest  circulated  journal  in 

the  United  States."    Over  125,000  copies  are  printed.' Two 

new  asteroids  have  been  discovered  in  Paris,  one  by  Mr.  Gold- 
Bchmidt,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Chacomae.  They  have  been 
named  Pomona  and  Pol}Tnnia,  and  are  part  of  the  group  of  aste- 
roids between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  thirtj'-thi-ce  of  wliich  have  now 

been  discovered. The  Mexican  papers  state  that  the  French 

and  English  residents  of  the  city  had  a  grand  illumination,  in 

honor  of  the  capture  of  Sebastopol  by  the  allied  armies. A 

correspondent,  ^vriting  from  San  Luis  Potosi,  in  Mexico,  says 
that  it  is  a  current  rumor  there  that  Spain  has  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  republic  of  Mexico  against  the  Yankees,  and  that  an 

army  is  to  march  directly  to  Washington. The  clipper  ship 

Great  Republic,  originally  built  by  Donald  McKay  at  East  Bos- 
ton, and  which  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  last  winter,  has  been 
rebuilt  in  New  York,  and  has  just  been  laid  on  the  berth  at  that 

port  for  San  Francisco. An  inexhaustible  bed  of  Stone  Coal 

has  been  found  on  Trinity  River  near  the  Pacific  Railroad. 


tDagsibf  ©atljcriugg. 


AX  ANTEDILUVIAN  MONSTER. 

In  Marion  county,  Illinois,  a  short  time  since,  some  men  who 
were  digging  a  deep  pit,  found  at  a  depth  of  six  feet  from  the  sur- 
face, the  partially  decayed  skeleton  of  some  wondrous  beast,  who 
had  walked  the  earth  with  mighty  strides  long  before  the  advent 
of  the  human  race.  Among  the  remains  was  a  horn,  nine  feet 
in  length,  and  quite  smooth  with  the  exception  of  about  three  feet 
of  the  butt  end,  which  was  surrounded  with  ridges  similar  to 
those  on  a  sheep.  The  horn  was  t\vo  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
largest  part-  A  tooth  was  found  which  was  five  feet  in  length 
and  two  inches  in  diameter,  having  the  appearance  of  a  first 
jaw  tooth.  A  piece  of  bone,  eleven  feet  in  length,  was  also  found 
which  was  thought  to  have  been  a  portion  of  the  jaw. 


A  catfish,  weighing  forty-eight  pounds,  was  caught  a  few  days 
a^o  iu  White  River,  near  Brownsto\ni,  Ind.  Fish  have  been 
caught  at  the  same  place  weighing  eighty  pounds. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Spear,  of  Robbinston,  Me.,  vho  had  his  trunk  and 
$2200  stolen  from  his  house  a  year  ago,  has  at  last  discovered  the 
perpetrators,  and  recovered  SlOOO  of  the  lost  funds. 

Mount  Hood,  in  Oregon,  has  now  been  ascertained  by  actual 
measurement,  to  be  full  18,361  feet  high.  This  is  the  highest  peak 
on  the  American  continent,  and  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world. 

The  statement  of  the  existence  of  coal  to  the  nortli  of  Toronto 
has  been  set  at  rest  by  Professor  Chapman,  of  University  College 
in  Toronto.  After  examination,  this  gentleman  pronounces  the 
alleged  discovery  to  be  a  fable. 

The  tenitory  of  Minnesota  has  produced  during  the  season, 
275,000  bushels  of  wheat,  400,000  bushels  of  notatoes,  400,000 
bushels  of  turnips,  40,000  to  50,000  bushels  of  omons.  Flint  com 
is  raised  55  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  dent  com  yields  60  to  70 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

In  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  a  few  days  since,  a  lad  mounted  a 
stool  for  the  purpose  of  looking  through  a  hole  in  the  floor  of  an 
old  building  above  him.  While  in  this  position  the  stool  gave 
way,  and  he  hung  by  the  neck  until  death  tenninated  his 
sufferings. 

The  New  York  Historical  Society  celebrated  its  fifteenth  anni- 
versary in  that  city,  recently,  in  brilliant  style.  Hon.  George 
Bancroft  delivered  a  splendid  oration  on  human  progress,  before 
a  densely  crowded  audience  at  Niblo's  Theatre,  and  in  the  even- 
ing a  grand  banquet  took  place  at  the  Astor  House. 

Much  distress  now  prevails  among  the  laboring  population  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  consequence  of  the  high  rates  of  provisions, 
and  the  great  depreciation  iu  labor  consequent  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Ship  Lock  and  other  works,  which,  during  the  last 
winter,  atf"ordcd  employment  for  hundreds,  who  are  now  idle. 

Dr.  Griscum  of  New  York,  in  his  annual  address  before  the 
academy  of  medicine,  a  few  days  ago,  said  of  the  sanitary  police 
of  that  city,  which  is  composed  of  twenty-nine  men,  that  not  more 
than  one  of  them  could  designate  incipient  small-pox  from  the  ef- 
fects of  a  mosquito-bite. 

The  little  steamship  William  Norris,  which  was  built  at  Green- 
point  to  make  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  in  six  days,  but 
was  sold  at  auction  before  she  was  launched,  is  now  undergoing 
alterations  at  the  foot  of  Eighth  Street,  East  River.  She  is  owned 
by  Mr.  Graham,  of  Wall  Street,  and  he  is  having  another  deck 
built  upon  her. 

During  the  last  seven  years  a  million  and  a  half  of  the  pauper 
population  of  Ireland  have  found  a  home  of  plenty  in  the  United 
States.  The  amount  of  money  sent  back  by  emigrants  to  their 
friends  at  home,  through  the  medium  of  Anglo-American  bank- 
ers, has  mcreased  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1853,  from 
two  and  a  half  to  seven  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Providence  -Joiumal  says  that  John  Howland  (who  died 
there,  recently)  was  the  last  revolutionary  pensioner  in  that  city, 
and  "  it  is  believed  that  no  soldier  of  the  revolution  now  remains 
in  Providence.  There  are  but  five  pensioners  in  the  State  except 
widows.  One,  Mr.  Hazard,  of  Newport,  ninety-nine  years  old, 
has  worked  in  his  garden  daily  the  last  summer." 


A  LARGE  Pooa-HocSE. — The  Blocklcy  almshousc,  situatcd  in 
West  Philadelphia,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  pauper  establishment 
in  the  world.  It  contains  twenty-three  hundred  pauper  inmates, 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  are  insane.  The  latter  re- 
side in  a  large  hospital,  set  apart  from  the  dwellings  of  the  other 
paupers.  The  buildings  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square,  and  occupy  ten  acres  of  ground.  Attached  to  the  institu- 
tion are  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  acres  of  land. 


Sanis  of  ©olb. 


Enrolled  Militia. — The  number  of  enrolled  militia  in  the 
several  cities  and  towns  of  Massachusetts  for  the  year  185-t,  is 
135,253,  showing  an  increase  of  1912  over  the  enrollment  of  1853. 


....  Avoid  popularity ;  it  has  many  snares,  and  no  real  benefit. 
—Pen. 

....  If  the  soul  exist  not  after  death,  all  dissertations  concera- 
ing  future  felicity  or  infelicity  must  be  vain  and  absurd. — Plato. 

....  They  who  live  under  a  tyranny,  and  have  learned  to  ad- 
mire its  power  as  sacred  and  divine,  are  debauched  as  much  in 
their  religion,  as  in  their  morals. — Earl  of  Shaftsbury, 

....  Nothing  has  more  horror  than  annihilation.  The  worst 
that  good  men  can  fear  is  the  best  that  evil  men  can  wish  for, 
which  is  the  dissolution  of  the  soul  in  death. —  Gardner. 

What  is  the  difference,  in  effect,  betwixt  old  men  and 

children,  but  that  the  one  deals  in  paintings  and  statues,  and  the 
other  in  habits  1  So  that  we  ourselves  are  only  the  more  expen- 
sive fools. — Seneca. 

....  There  is  a  sweet  pleasure  in  contemplation.  All  others 
grow  fiat  and  insipid  by  frequent  use ;  when  a  man  has  run 
through  a  set  of  vanities,  in  the  declension  of  his  age  he  knows 
not  what  to  do  with  himself,  if  he  cannot  think. — Sir  T.  P.  Blount. 

The  consideration  of  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  our 

nature  plainly  inform  us  how  mean  and  unworthy  it  is  to  dissolve 
in  luxury,  softness  and  effeminacy  ;  and  how  becoming  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  lead  a  life  of  frugality,  temperance  and  sobriety. 
— Cicero. 

....  He  only  is  worthy  of  esteem  that  knows  what  is  just  and 
honest,  and  dares  do  it ;  that  is  master  of  his  own  passions,  and 
scorns  to  be  a  slave  to  another's.  Such  an  one  merits  more  re- 
spect than  those  gay  things  who  ow3  all  their  greatness  and  repu- 
tation to  their  rentals  and  revenues. — Dr.  Fuller. 


Ioxti%n  Sitms,  * 

Letters  from  Vienna  state  that  the  cholera  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance iu  that  city. 

It  appears  that  of  the  1400  British  killed  at  Alma,  no  less  than 
750  killed  were  Irish. 

The  sultan  has  granted  to  Madame  St.  Arnaud  a  pension  of 
25,000  piastres  per  month. 

Julien  has  resumed  his  popular  entertainments  at  the  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  London. 

A  set  of  iron  barracks  have  been  shipped  from  London  for  the 
use  of  the  French  soldiers  at  the  camp  in  Boulogne.  Louis  Na- 
poleon bought  and  paid  for  them  out  of  his  private  funds. 

The  authorities  of  Marseilles  have  commenced  to  issue  clean 
bills  of  health  to  vessels  leaving  that  port.  Passengers  to  India, 
etc.,  by  the  overland  route,  will  be  again  enabled  to  proceed  via 
Marseilles. 

The  wife  of  the  mayor  of  Hereford  arrived  at  Southampton, 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  Friday,  Oct.  27.  At  night,  and  while 
on  her  knees  in  the  act  of  prayer  in  her  bedi'oom,  she  expired  sud- 
denly in  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

The  cost  of  the  late  gala  on  the  occasion  of  the  queen's  visit  to 
Hull  is  estimated  at  about  ^65,000,  including  the  travelling  ex- 
penses of  visitors  for  that  special  occasion.  It  is  stated  that  one 
man  received  eight  hundred  pounds  for  the  use  of  variegated 
lamps,  which  he  let  out  at  4d.  a  piece. 

Kossuth  is  at  present  domiciled  at  his  residence  in  St.  John's 
Wood,  about  a  mile  from  Hyde  Park  Comer.  He  is  living  re- 
tiredly, but  sees  a  good  many  of  his  political  friends,  and  it  is 
understood  is  carrying  on  intrigues  in  Grermany,  through  numer- 
ous agents  attached  to  the  revolutionary  cause. 

The  war  appears  to  have  roused  the  old  martial  spirit  in  Eng- 
land so  that  recruits  are  obtained  ^vithout  the  least  difficulty.  A 
recmiting  sergeant  receives  lis.  for  every  man  passing  medical 
examination,  and  such  is  the  readiness  with  which  men  join,  that 
one  recruiting  officer  alone  made  £55  irithin  three  days. 

A  Yankee  writing  from  Melbourne,  to  a  friend  in  New  England, 
exclaims,  "  0,  what  an  immense  sacrifice  is  made  by  evecy  one 
leaving  a  comfortable  New  England  home  for  one  situated  even  on 
the  most  favorable  spot  of  these  colonies.  Here  social  comforts 
are  not  to  be  had  at  any  price,  and  physical  are  only  accessible 
by  such  as  are  in  receipt  of  princely  incomes." 

The  British  govenunent  has  left  the  new  expeditions  to  the 
Arctic  regions  in  search  of  the  remains  of  Franklin's  party  and  of 
Capt.  Collinson  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. The  expedition  to  relieve  Capt.  Collinson  is  no  longer 
necessary,  but  one  will  probably  be  dispatched  early  in  the  fpring 
to  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  Franklin's  party  were  seen  by 
the  Esquimaux. 

Mr.  Mayall,  the  celebrated  English  photographist,  has  succeeded 
in  producing  portraits  of  the  size  of  life,  without  the  slightest  sac- 
rifice of  definition,  or  the  smallest  approach  to  distortion,  combin- 
ing an  artistic  effect  and  a  photographic  accuracy  which  indicate 
a  substantial  advance  in  the  art.  The  apparatus  to  effect  this 
object  is  little  less  than  gigantic.  The  largest  double  achromatic 
lens  in  the  world  is  brought  into  use  ;  and,  by  a  combination  of 
successful  arrangements  and  manipulation,  a  result  is  produced 
that  fairly  startles. 


lokcr's  Sublet. 


A  wag  proposes  to  publish  a  new  paper  called  "  The  Comet," 
with  an  original  tale  every  week. 

The  young  woman  who  "  fainted  away,"  has  been  told  by  her 
family  that  it  would  be  more  delicate  for  her  to  faint  at  home. 

A  country  paper  lately  got  up  an  account  of  a  fire,  headed,  *'  De- 
structive fire,  eleven  buildings,  ten  horses  and  one  cow  in  ruins." 

A  bashful  printer  refused  a  situation  in  a  printing-office  where 
females  were  employed,  saying  that  he  never  "  set  up  "  with  a  girl 
in  his  Ufe. 

A  London  auctioneer,  illustrating  the  points  of  an  estate  which 
he  is  about  to  sell,  says  in  his  advertisement :  "  There  are  six 
hundred  acres  of  clover,  and  the  pheasants,  partridges,  hares,  wild 
fowl,  snipes  and  woodcocks  blacken  the  air!" 

Tastes  are  not  alike.  In  Siberia,  the  greatest  luxuries  are  raw 
cats  served  up  in  bears*  oil ;  while  in  Japan,  a  stewed  crocodile 
fianked  with  monkeys'  feet  is  the  height  of  '  fat  things.'  We  should 
prefer  a  plate  of  neither,  with  a  dozen  buckwheats  between  'em. 

The  London  Punch  says:  "It  appears  that  the  Sandwich 
Islands  have  recently  become  annexed  to  America.  The  natives, 
no  doubt,  knew  from  conviction  on  which  side  their  bread  was 
buttered,  and  asked  the  United  States  if  they  would  like  to  take  a 
Sandwich." 

There  was  a  deacon  in  a  town  in  this  State  by  the  name  of  Day 
— by  trade,  a  cooper.  One  Sabbath  morning  he  heard  a  number 
of  boys  playing  in  front  of  his  house,  and  he  went  out  to  stop  their 
Sabbath-breaking.  Assuming  a'  grave  countenance,  he  said  to 
them  :  "Boys,  do  you  know  what  day  this  is  V — "  Yes,  sir,"  im- 
mediately replied  one  of  the  boys,  "Deacon  Day,  the  cooper." 

GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL,   BOUND. 

We  have  the  first  seven  volume*  of  the  Pictoeial,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth, 
and  nith  gilt  edges;  TormiDg  puperb  and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in 
tlie  shape  of  a  series  of  booltij  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  contaimng 
nearly  1000  engravings  of  meo,  manners,  and  current  events  all  over  the 
■world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  of  &mous  cities  and  instnictivo 
subjects;  with  title-pages  and  indexes  complete. 

Besides  the  many  illustrations,  they  embrace  in  their  pages  a  vast  amount 
of  original  tales,  sketches,  poems,  and  novellettos  from  the  best  American 
authors,  with  a  current  record  of  the  times ;  altogether  formiDg  an  exceed- 
ingly novel  and  elegiLnt  series  for  future  reference  and  present  enjoyment, 
both  in  regard  to  reading  matter  and  illustrations. 

They  can  be  sent  by  express  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on  the  receipt  of 
the  money. 

For  sale  at  our  office,  and  at  all  the  periodical  depots  thronghout  the  Union, 
at  S3  per  volume. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OFR  UNION. 

AS  ELEGANT,  MORAL  AND  REFINED 

ittiscellaneuus  jFamilg  Journal, 

devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  origi- 
nal tales,  written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  emphatically 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  MHXION, 

and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle.  It  contains  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  intelhgecco.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering 
the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE    MAMMOTH    SIZE, 

for  the  instraction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corpa 
of  contributors  arc  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the 
most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 

The  Flao  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  type,  and 
contains  1240  square  inches,  being  a  large  weekly  paper  of  eight  super-royal 
quarto  pages. 

TEEMB:-INVAEIABLY  IK  ABVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, ^ ,    S2  00 

4  aubHcribers,  "      " 7  00 

10  '■  "      "     16  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixtsan  Rubscrtbecs  at  the  last  rate  shall  i«ccivo  the 
aeve/tUcnCk  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  odr  Umon,  and  one  copy  of  Glkason's  Pictorial, 
when  taken  together  by  one  pelrson,  S4  00  per  annum. 

*»*  Travelling  a^nt«  arc  not  employed  on  this  paper. 

(C?"  The  Flag  can  be  obtained  ac  any  oftht  nexcspapcr  depots  in  the  Unittd 
States,  and  of  newtpaper  carriers,  at  five  cents  per  sijigU  copy.  Published 
every  bAHTSDAr,  by 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Coiuisa  OF  TE£UO^'T  a^d  Bbohhsld  Sxaaeis,  BoaiOH,  Mass. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS. 

S.  FRENCH,  121  Nasaau  Street.  New  York;  A.  WTNOH.  116  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia;  HENRY  TAYLOR.  Ill  Baltimore  aud  6  South  Stre«t«, 
Baltimore;  A.  C.  BAGLEY,  comer  of  4th  and  Svcamore  Street.*.  Cincinnati; 
J.  A.  ItOYS.  43  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.  E.  WOOD^YAtU),  comer  4th 
&  Oheniut  Strootfl,  3t.  LouU ;  THOMAS  LUNK,  188  Oarnp  Street,  Mo\t  Orloatts. 
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MARBLEIIEAD. 

Mai'blehcad  was  orifrmally  a 
part  of  Salem,  from  wliicli  it  was 
separated  and  incorporated  as  a 
town  ia  1647.  The  township  is  a 
rough  and  very  rocky  peninsula, 
extending  between  tlirce  and  four 
miles  into  the  sea,  and  considera- 
bly elevated  above  it.  The  har- 
bor is  deep  and  safe,  a  mile  and  a 
half  long  and  half  a  mile  wide, 
and  surrounded  by  land,  excepting 
a  nan'ow  entrance  lighted  by  the 
light-house  which  is  represented  in 
our  first  picture.  The  second  en- 
graTing  gives  a  view  of  the  town 
house  of  Marblehead.  About  17T0 
this  place  was  supposed  to  contaia 
moro  inhabitants  than  any  other 
place  in  the  province  except  Bos- 
ton. During  the  revolution  it  suf- 
fered severely,  and  the  business  of 
the  place  was  almost  entirelv  de- 
stroyed. The  Hon.  Elbridge'  Ger- 
ry, one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  was  a 
native  of  Marblehead,  and  from  his 
first  election  to  the  legislature  from 
his  native  town,  continued  in  pub- 
lic life  almost  without  intermission. 
The  fishing  business  has  been  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  inhab- 
itants, but  daring  a  few  years  past 
the  manufacture  of  shoes  has  been 
carried  on  very  extensively. 


MRS.  HAMILTON". 

The  remains  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hamilton,  the  widow  of  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  were  recently  in- 
terred in  the  grave  yard  of  Trinity 
church.  New  York.  In  accord- 
ance with  her  expressed  desire,  the 
ceremony  consisted  only  of  the 
simple  ritual  prescribed  for  such 
occasions  by  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  coffin  was  placed  at  the  prin- 
dpal  entrance  of  the  church  some 
time  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  services,  and  many 
persons  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity thus  afforded  them,  to  look  their  last  npon  the  remains 
of  the  deceased.  The  material  of  which  it  was  composed  was 
plain  mahogany,  and  attached  to  it  was  a  silver  plate  bearing  the 
following  inscription ;  ° 

ELIZABETH  HAMILTON, 

BOEN 

9th  August,  1757. 

DIED 

9tk  November,  1854. 
From  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  this  distinguished  lady  which 
we  find  in  the  New  York  Herald,  we  learn  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  General  Philip  Schuyler,  of  revolutionary  memory. 
She  was  bora  in  Albany,  and  was  manied  in  that  city  in  the  vear 
1780,  to  Lieutenant  Colonel,  afcen\'ards  General  Hamilton.  '  At 


NECK  LIGHTHOUSEj  AT  MAKBLEHEAD. 


the  time  of  her  marriage  Colonel  Hamilton  was  twenty-four 
years  old,  and  she  was  t\vent}'-three.  He  occupied  the  position  of 
aid  to  Geuei-al  Washington.  General  Hamilton,  it  is  well  known, 
fell  in  a  duel  with  Aaron  Burr  about  fifty  years  ago,  after  a  mar- 
ried life  of  more  than  twenty  years*  duration.  Mrs.  Hamilton 
was  much  affected  by  the  loss  of  the  beloved  partner  of  her  bosom, 
and  it  is  said  that  up  to  the  time  of  her  death  she  always  wore 
the  widow's  dress.  In  her  private  life  she  has  always  been  dis- 
tinguished by  her  numerous  acts  of  benevolence.  In  connection 
■with  Mi's.  Bethune  she  founded  the  New  York  Oi-phan  Society, 
and  for  several  years  acted  as  its  presiding  officer.  For  some  yeai-s 
previous  to  her  death,  she  resided  at  Washington  with  her  daugh- 
ter, mingling  but  little,  however,  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  that 
city.    At  the  age  of  ninety  she  retained  perfect  possession  of  her 


mental  faculties,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  more  than  seventy. 
"  There  are  some  who  will  doubt- 
less remember  the  visit  she  made 
to  Boston,  a  few  years  ago,  and  the 
attention  she  attracted  during  a  vis- 
it to  a  horticultural  fair  held  in 
Fancuil  Hall.  She  was  received 
with  marked  distinction,  and  was 
invited  to  take  a  seat  side  by  side 
with  the  president  of  the  institu- 
tion. There  were  clergymen  and 
other  dignitaries,  but  she  was  the 
only  woman  admitted  on  the  plat- 
form. In  the  course  of  various 
addresses  made  from  the  table  be- 
low, richly  loaded  witli  flowers, 
fruits,  etc.,  Webster  arose  and 
begged  leave  to  announce  that  tho 
daughter  of  General  Schuyler  and 
the  widow  of  Glencral  HamiltOD 
was  then  present,  and  with  his  own 
happy  and  thrilling  reminiscencoi 
he  dwelt  on  the  departed.  Mrs. 
Hamilton  laid  aside  her  black  bon- 
net and  arose.  All  was  silent  at- 
tention; those  who  sat  near  enough 
could  read  the  tender  and  touch- 
ing emotions  of  her  counte- 
nance. She  turned  to  the  pres- 
ident and  addressed  him.  He  im- 
mediately, in  a  graceful  and  appro- 
priate manner,  uttered  the  senti- 
ments she  expressed  to  him  and  re- 
quested him  to  make  known. 
When  she  left  the  desk  and  de- 
scended to  the  aisle,  there  was 
something  truly  congenial  to  our 
republic,  and  beautiful  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  manner  and  the  re- 
spect showed  to  her  in  our  nation- 
al hall.  No  one  moved,  but  all 
silently  waited.  She  walked 
through  the  aisle,  attended  by  one 
_    .  __  or  two  friends,  bowing  almost  im- 

^  perceptibly  from  one  side  to  the 

^  ^^  other  to  the  multitude,  expressing 

her  feelings  by  her  countenance. 
Her  simple  and  unpretending  man- 
ner, and  the  silent,  respectful  hom- 
age of  the  people  seemed  to  contain 
a  clear  and  beautiful  demonstra- 
tion of  republican  truth  and  sincerity."     In  all  the  calm  serenity 
of  hoarv*  age  the  venerable  matron  has  now  descended  to  the  grave, 
leaving  behind  her  the  remembrance  of  a  life  of  worthy  benev- 
olence and  honor. 


"Paid  down  upon  tub  Nail." — The  origin  of  this  phrase 
is  thus  stated  in  the  "Recollections  of  Kecfe,"  the  dramatist: 
"An  ample  piazza  under  the  Exchange  (Limerick)  was  a  tho- 
roughfare ;  in  the  centre  stood  a  pillar  about  four  feet  high,  and  upon 
it  a  circular  plate  of  copper,  about  three  feet  in  diameter;  this 
was  called  the  nail,  and  on  it  was  paid  the  earnest  for  any  com- 
mercial bargains  made,  which  was  the  origin  of  the  saying,  '  paid 
down  upon  the  nnil.'"  Perhaps  the  cnstom  was  common  to  other 
ancient  towns. — Notes  and  Queries. 
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REV.  GEORGE  WHITEFIELD. 

This  eminent  dirine,  tho  founder  of  the  Calvinistie  Metho- 
dists, whose  contemporary  reputation  was  not  confined  to  either 
hemisphere,  was  of  burablo  parentage,  his  father  being  the  land- 
lord of  the  Bell  Inn  ;  nothing  therefore  in  his  circumstances,  tend- 
ed to  direct  him  to  the  career  he  afterwards  pursued.  From  a 
Bchool  in  his  native  city,  he  passed  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  bj  the  assiduity  of  his  labors, 
his  religious  zeal  and  the  asceticism  of  his  private  life.  He  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  1736.  In  1739  he  sailed  for  Georgia,  where  he 
remained  two  years,  and  afterwards  his  life  was  divided  between 
England  and  America.  His  eloquence  is  described  by  contempo- 
raries as  overwhelming  and  electrifying.  He  had  complete  con- 
trol of  his  auditors,  at  one  time  melting  them  to  tears,  at  another 


convulsing  them  with  terror.  He  was  the  first  eminent  field 
preacher  on  record.  Vast  multitudes  assembled  when  he  spoke ; 
yet  his  discourses  were  as  acceptable  to  the  refined  few,  as  the  un- 
educated masses.  Thus  among  his  converts  in  England,  he 
reckoned  the  Countess  of  Huntington.  At  Oxford,  Whitefield 
was  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Wesley,  but  in  after  life  their  differ- 
ences of  opinion  led  to  a  final  breach  in  1741.  The  likeness  of 
this  celebrated  man  herewith  presented  is  authentic.  On  the  right 
hand  is  a  correct  view  of  tho  Old  South  Church,  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  the  scene  of  his  labors  and  place  of  his  burial.  On  the 
left  is  a  view  of  the  monument  which  stands  in  the  interior  of  the 
church.  Beneath  is  an  open  Bible,  his  inspiration  and  his  guide. 
The  inscription  on  the  monument  is  as  follows  :  "  This  cenotaph  is 
M-ected,  with  affectionate  veneration,  to  the  Rev.  George  White- 


field,  bom  at  Gloucester,  Eng.,  Dec.  16,  1714.  Educated  at  Oxford 
University  ;  ordained  1736.  In  a  ministry  of  thirty-four  years,  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic  thirteen  times,  and  preached  more  than  eigh- 
teen thousand  sermons.  As  a  soldier  of  the  cross,  humble,  devout, 
ardent,  he  put  on  the  whole  ai-mor  of  God ;  preferring  the  honor  of 
Christ  to  his  own  interest,  repose,  reputation  and  life.  As  a  Chris- 
tian orator,  his  deep  piety,  disinterested  zeal  and  vivid  imagination 
gave  unexampled  energy  to  his  look,  utterance  and  action.  Bold, 
fervent,  pungent  and  popular  in  his  eloquence,  no  other  uninspired 
man  ever  preached  to  so  large  assemblies,  or  enforced  the  simple 
truths  of  the  gospel  by  motives  so  persuasive  and  awful,  and  with 
an  influence  so  powerful  on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  He  died 
of  asthma,  September  30,  1770,  suddenly  exchanging  hia  life  of 
unparalleled  labors  for  his  eternal  rest." 
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[Written  for  Gleasoa's  Pictorial.] 

AURORA: 

— OR, — 

THE  SHARPSHOOTERS'   SCOUT. 

A  ROMAACE  OF  THE  REVOIiUTION. 


BT  ben:  perlet  poohe. 

[concluded.] 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

REPENTANCE    AND     ATONEMENT. 

So  do  the  dark  in  sonl  expire. 

Or  live  like  scorpions  girt  by  firo; 

So  writbea  the  mind  remorse  hivth  rlTcn, 

I'nfit  for  ettrth.  ondooiued  for  liPiTt-n — 

Darkne-i:^  al>OTe,  dcspiiir  beneath. 

Around  it  ll:ime.  witliia  it  deathl — Bi/ron. 

We  have  been  bless^'d :— though  life  is  made 

A  tear,  a  t:ilencv.  and  a  shade, 

And  vKiTs  liave  left  the  vacant  breast 

To  loneliness — we  haTe  been  blessed. — Preutice. 

Aurora,  mcamirhile,  sat  by  the  bedsitlc  of  the  suSering  Alex- 
ander, who  had  slowly  recovered  his  conscioasncss.  Poor  girl. 
As  she  gazed  at  him  with  a  mingled  expression  of  sorrow  and  of 
indignation,  a  variety  of  emotions  filled  her  heart.  Before  her 
lay  one  who  had  deeply  injnred  the  idol  of  her  affections,  and 
who  had  laid  plans,  whieh,  if  suecessfal,  would  wrest  from  her  all 
she  held  dear  on  earth.  At  first,  when  he  had  revealed  his  ticach- 
ery,  indignation  had  prompted  to  leave  him  in  disgust,  but  then 
came  an  idea.  Conld  she  not  induce  him  to  confess  publicly  wliat 
she  had  learned  during  his  delirinm  ?  It  was  a  happy  thought. 
"  You  feel  easier  now  ?*'  she  asked. 

"Yes,  thanks  to  you,"  he  replied,  in  a  faint  tone  of  voice. 
**  But  I  cannot  live,  and  O,  I  am  unfit  to  die." 

"  There  is  pardon,"  said  Aurora,  "  fortliose  who  repent." 
"  Pardon  !  O,  but  not  for  such  as  I  am.     You  little   know  my 
past  career." 

"  Nay  !     I  know  all !" 

"Know  all !"  exclaimed  the  sufferer,  clasping  his  hands  togeth- 
er. "  And  do  you  not  despise  me  ?  But  who  told  you  ?  0, 
has  that  bad  man  betrayed  his  own  child,  when  he  finds  him  no 
longer  able  to  answer  his  o^n  purposes  ?" 

"  No,  j\Jexander,  your  father  has  not  revealed  a  word." 
"  "WTio  then  has  V  said  he,  and  as  he  spoke  he  \vrithed  in  pain. 
"You,  yourself!" 
"  I !     How — when  V 

"  This  morning,  ere  you  recovered  consciousness,  your  guilty 
conscience  disclosed  its  burthens.  Now,  Alexander,  make  amends, 
before  it  is  too  late." 

"  I  will — I  will.     But  how  can  I  ?     How — " 
The  opening  of  the  door  intermpted  him,  and  he  saw  enter  Ru- 
pert Loudon,  accompanied  by  Danforth  and  Sergeant  Jones.    No 
sooner  did  Edith  see  her  lover  enter,  than  she  sprang  to  her  feet, 
clasping  her  hands  convulsively,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Providence  has  sent  you."  Then  turning  to  the  bedside,  she 
continued  :  "  There,  Rupert,  lies  one  who  has  done  you  great 
wrong,  but  who  now  repents." 

"  I  do  !  I  do  !"  said  Alexander,  in  a  mournful  tone.  "Porgive 
me  before  I  die." 

"  That  I  will,"  replied  Rupert.  "  Surely,  however,  your  offen- 
ces against  me  cannot  be  many." 

"  Water !"  gasped  the  sufferer.  Taking  a  long  draught,  he 
drew  breath,  and  said,  in  a  sad  voice,  scarcely  audible  : 

"  Listen  !  "When  I  can  first  recollect,  I  was  a  boy  at  school  in 
Edinburgh,  where  my  mother  had  lived  and  died.  Once  a  year, 
my  father,  a  harsh,  austere  man,  came  to  see  me,  lectured  me,  and 
left.  At  last,  however — it  was  soon  after  my  twelfth  birthday — 
he  told  me  I  was  to  accompany  him.  Any  change  from  that 
dreary  school  was  welcome,  and  with  a  glad  heart  I  went.  He 
took  me  to  Paris,  and  there  told  me  that  I  was  not  his  son.  It 
was  a  falsehood — I  knew  it  was — but  I  concealed  my  feelings. 
Well,  bringing  me  back  to  Scotland,  he  presented  me  as  the  son 
of  a  man  adored  by  his  tenantry,  but  then  an  exile.  The  clan 
hailed  their  young  chieftain  with  joy,  and  I,  miser,ible  dissembler, 
played  my  part  well.  Year  after  year  was  the  deceit  carried  on, 
until  one  day  I  gave  way  to  a  fit  of  passion,  and  struck  the  house- 
keeper of  the*  man  whom  I  no  longer  called  father.  '  What !'  ex- 
claimed the  old  dame,  '  am  I  to  be  abused  by  a  hawkling  who  has 
taken  the  eaglet's  nest  ?*  And  she  sought  her  master,  in  a  fearful 
passion.  Alas  !  she  never  left  his  room  alive  !  That  night  I  was 
forced  to  aid  in  inteiring  her,  and  then,  over  her  grave,  did  I  learn 
the  dreadful  secret.  To  gratify  his  cupidity,  my  father  had  passed 
me  off  as  another — as  a  young  man  who  was  then  in  France,  ig- 
norant of  his  position.  He  had  been  carried  from  Scotland  by 
one  who  had  loved  his  mother,  but  the  death  of  his  guardian  had 
kept  him  in  ignorance  of  his  family." 

"  Heavens  !"  said  Rupert,  with  his  features  blanched  by  emo- 
tion, and  a  quivering  lip.     "Who — " 

"  Hush  !"  interrupted  Aurora.  "Do  not  bewilder  him."  Then 
raising  the  half  inanimate  young  man,  she  held  a  glass  of  water 
to  his  feverish  lips.     When  he  had  drank,  he  continued : 

"  I  will  not  offend  you  with  a  recapitulation  of  my  wretched 
life.  Whenever  in  difliculty  I  had  but  to  threaten  my  father  with 
exposure,  to  make  him  disgorge  his  ill-gotten  gains.  Miser,  hard- 
hearted man  that  he  was,  he  staked  even-thing  upon  my  future 
exaltation,  and  under  his  guidance  I  played  my  part.  At  length, 
in  a  fit  of  passion,  I  stabbed  a  boon  companion  to  the  heart.  My 
father  was  away.  Breaking  opeu  his  desk,  I  abstracted  suflScicnt 
money  for  my  flight,  and  soon  reached  London,  where  I  aban- 
doned myself  to  vice.  Soon  my  money  was  spent,  and  in  a  fit  of 
desperation  I  enlisted,  having  always  been  somewhat  of  a  musi- 


cian. Wh.'tt  a  change.  From  being  a  petted  heir,  spoiled  by  all 
around  me,  I  became  a  menial,  forced  to  perform  the  most  de- 
grading offices.  But  my  strengtli  fails  me.  Soon  after  I  reached 
tlie  scat  of  war  I  deserted,  and  wandering  into  the  coimtry,  joined 
the  Sharpshooters.     There  I  found — " 

"  Me  !"  inten-uptcd  Rupert,  with  the  most  intense  anxiety. 
"  Yes  !  You !  Alexander  Maxwell,  better  known  as  Rupert 
Loudon.  At  first  I  was  tempted  to  tell  you  all.  To  expo.-^e  the  im- 
posture of  my  father.  To  restore  you  to  your  rights.  But  my  evil 
genius  prevailed,  and — may  God  pardon  me  ! — I  attempted  to  as- 
sassinate yon.  In  the  dark  I  missed  my  victim,  but  when  I  found 
that  Mr.  Lydston  had  been  mistaken  for  you,  my  evil  genius  again 
instigated  mo  to  injure  you,  by  throwing  the  suspicion  on  you." 

"  How  could  I  be  such  a  fool !"  blubbered  Jones,  whose  rage  at 
having  been  led  to  accuse  Rupert  found  vent  in  a  flood  of  tears. 

"My  duplicity  from  that  time  I  need  not  recapitulate.  Last  niglit, 
after  being  brought  here  wounded,  I  unexpectedly  met  my  father. 
But  he,  stem  and  relentless,  only  spoke  to  me  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  schemes.  I  wiis  to  be  wedded  at  once  to  this  angel, 
in  order  to  keep  the  estiites  from  the  hand  of  some  other  intriguer. 
Thi?,  too,  when  I  was  dying.  But  then,  as  if  sent  from  above, 
came  she  whom  I  was  to  have  deceived.  Thanks  to  her  counsel, 
I  have  now  taken  off  my  life-disguise,  and  death  will  find  me 
what  I  am — the  son  of  Venion  the  lawyer.  Do  not  let  him  come 
here,  though  !  His  ambition  lias  been  my  ruin,  but  I  cannot  bear 
his  curse  for  at  last  defeating  his  plans.  Now,  Alexander  Max- 
well, will  you  forgive  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes  !"  said  Rupert  (for  so  we  shall  continue  to  call  him), 
"freely  and  from  my  heart  do  I  forgive  you,  and  I  trust  that  your 
repentance  may  be  as  acceptable  on  high  as  it  is  to  me." 

Aurora  looked  up,  as  if  his  words  had  removed  a  load  from  her 
heart.  "  I  knew  you  would  forgive  him,"  said  she,  "  but  I  feared 
that  you  might  hesitate." 

"  Nay,  dearest,  do  I  not  owe  this  marvellous  revelation  to  you  ? 
But  where  is  Mr.  Maxwell  V 

"  Up  stairs,"  replied  Danforth.  "  I  saw  him  as  we  first  came 
in,  while  you  were  endeavoring  to  overtake  Trevor.  The  old  gen- 
tleman is  overcome  by  the  wonderful  events  here,  and  I  thought 
it  best  for  Cato  to  go  with  him  to  his  chamber.  Now  let  me  rec- 
ommend you,  major,  to  take  a  stroll  in  the  garden  with  Miss  Au- 
rora. It  will  refresh  you  both,  and  I  will  meanwhile  remain  with 
this  sufferer." 

Retracing  om-  story,  we  must  narrate  that  about  half  an  hour 
after  the  dragoons  had  left  the  Stronghold,  the  Shai-ps hooters  ap- 
proached. Cato  came  running  out  to  meet  them,  his  face  almost 
blanched  by  terror. 

"  Mercy,  massa  Danforth,"  ho  exclaimed.  "  Sich  doin's  never 
was  seen.  Do  Britishers  am  gone  clear,  leaving  the  lower  hall 
full  ov  their  shot  men,  some  ov  *em  almost  a  dyin*.  Den  in  the 
lower  bed-room  dar's  a  young  fellow  a  ravin'  like  mad,  and  Miss 
'Rora's  locked  herself  in  wid  him,  and  wont  let  no  one  come  in. 
Worse  dan  dat,  lawyer  Vernon's  killed  in  de  breakfast-room,  and 
worser  dan  all,  old  massa's  fell  in  a  fit  right  aside  him.  What  be 
we  all  a  comin'  to  V 

"  Halt !"  commanded  Danforth,  evidently  perplexed.  "  Which 
way  did  the  dragoons  go,  Cato  ?" 

"  Right  away  on  the  Carolina  road,  massa." 
"  How  long  ago  V 

"'Bout — 'bout  de  time  I  could  smoke  a  pipe  in." 
"  Pshaw  !  But  never  mind.    Lydston,  you  AviU  take  the  mount- 
ed men  and  follow  in  pursuit,  but  not  too  far." 
Just  then  Sergeant  Jones  came  to  the  head  of  the  column. 
"  Ml".  Danforth,"  said  lie,  "  I've  a  favor  to  ask." 
"  It's  granted.    Now  what  is  it  V 

"  That  JIajor  Loudon  can  go  with  mc  in  chase  of  the  dragoons. 
He  has  an  account  to  settle  with  one  of  the  officers,  and  I — I  have 
just  loaded  my  rifle,  using  those  drottcd  ch.arges  for  wadding.  Let 
me  get  a  chance  to  draw  bead  on  that  tiiimpeter,  and  he'll  never 
make  any  more  mischief." 
"  What,  are  you  satisfied  ?" 

"  Satisfied  I  We  hadn't  rode  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  it  was 
all  cleared  up.  Some  things  was  all  clear  to  him,  and  some  were 
all  clear  to  me — so  we  made  it  all  right.  There's  one  thing, 
though,"  and  as  the  old  fellow  spoke,  ho  glanced  quizzically  at 
Rupert. 

"Well—what  is  thatV 

"  Why,  the  major's  teixibly  in  love  with  Miss  *Rora.  But  he 
must  head  us  one  campaign,  to  give  us  a  chance  to  make  up  for 
our  mean  way  of  treating  him." 

"  Well,  well.  You  follow  Lydston  with  the  major  now,  and  if 
you  don't  overhaul  them  soon,  come  back." 

In  an  instant  the  pursuers  were  off,  and  Danforth  entered  the 
Stronghold,  where  misery  appeared  to  reign.  The  British,  in 
their  haste  to  escape,  had  made  no  provision  for  the  comfort  of 
their  wounded,  who  lay  on  the  hall  floor,  some  of  tliem  suffering 
intensely.  Cato,  however  dragged  Danforth  to  the  breakfast 
room,  where  lay  Vernon  and  Maxwell — a  frightful  sight. 

"  The  lawyer  is  dead,"  said  Danforth,  after  examining  the  pul- 
ses of  each.     "  But  your  master,  Cato,  is  only  suffering  from  a 
fit — neither  do  I  consider  it  dangerous.     Where  is  Miss   'Rora?" 
"  Bress  you,  massa,  dar's  more  ov  do  same  sort  where  she  is. 
But  I  wanted  yon  to  see  this  fii-st  of  all." 

Going  to  the  door,  Danforth  immediately  despatched  one  of  the 
Sharpshooters  for  his  wife,  and  selected  two  others  of  known  skill 
in  sickness,  to  take  care  of  Mr.  Maxwell.  When  they  had  carried 
the  helpless  old  man  up  stairs,  he  proceeded  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  the  British  soldiers.  Such  was  their  distress  that  his 
attention  was  entirely  absorbed,  until  the  return  of  the  pm-soing 
detachment. 

"What  luckV  he  inquired. 


"None,"  replied  Lydston.  "They  had  too  much  start,  and 
after  finding  that  they  had  all  crossed  the  Tallulah  ferry  half  an 
hour  before  we  reached  there,  riding  at  a  hand-gallop,  we  conclud- 
ed to  return." 

"  Is  Miss  Maxwell  safe  and  well  V  asked  Rupert  Loudon,  as  he 
entered  the  hall. 

"  I  hope  so,"  answered  Danforth,  "  but  I  have  been  so  much 
occupied  with  these  poor  fellows  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  see 
her.  But  now  they  are  all  attended  to,  I  must  find  out  where 
she  is." 

"  0,  she's  right  over  dar,  massa,"  said  Cato,  who  had  just 
come  down  stairs.  And  the  trio  entered  the  room  as  we  have  al- 
ready narrated. 

The  secret  of  Rnpert's  life  had  been  told,  and  now  he  was 
alone  with  Aurora,  pacing  the  garden  walks,  with  a  heart  too  full 
for  utterance.  A  deep  melancholy  but  added  to  his  manly  beauty, 
while  in  his  eyes  Aurora  could  read  his  heart  happiness.  And 
she,  her  soul  ennobled  by  the  energetic  consciousness  of  having 
merited  liis  love,  felt  that  she  had  won  a  heart  more  than  worthy 
of  her  affection.  The  depth  of  happiness  in  their  hearts  could 
not  be  guagcd  by  words,  but  as  they  entered  a  summer-house, 
overgrown  by  luxuriant  rose-bnshes,  Rupert's  arm  stole  around 
her  waist,  and  clasped  her  to  his  heart.  She  did  not  resist,  but 
turning  her  head,  gazed  up  into  her  lover's  face  with  tender 
earnestness. 

"  Aurora  I  cousin  Aurora !  Do  you  still  love  me  ?"  he 
whispered. 

Throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck,  she  murmured,  "for 
ever !"  and  a  long  kiss  of  love  ratified  the  compact. 

While  the  happy  couple  were  together  in  the  garden,  Danforth 
and  his  wife  had  succeeded  in  resuscitating  Mr.  Maxwell,  and 
gradually  breaking  to  his  astounded  intellect  the  strange  intelli- 
gence. His  joy  to  hear  that  his  son  was  really  alive  and  well  was 
great,  and  he  appeared  almost  equally  pleased  to  find  that  he  was 
not  forced  to  acknowledge  the  trumpeter,  for  whom  he  had  some- 
how conceived  a  strange  aversion. 

"  Major  London  was  a  gallant  looking  man,"  said  he,  "  but  let 
me  see  him.     I  have  a  test  that  he  may  not  stand." 

Danforth  went  to  seek  him,  and  soon  Rupert  stood  before  his 
father.  The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  tinging  the  skies 
with  purple,  and  poured  a  flow  of  soft;  light  npon  the  young  man's 
frank  and  open  face. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  the  delighted  parent.  "  He  has  hia 
mother's  eyes.  Why  did  I  not  recognize  him  before  ?  But  stop. 
Take  off  3'our  coat,  sir." 

Rupert  gazed  in  astonishment,  but  Danforth  whispered  to  him 
to  gratify  the  old  gentleman,  and  aided  him  in  taking  off  his  coat. 
Springing  to  his  feet,  Mr.  Maxwell,  with  convulsive  grasp,  tore 
open  his  collar,  and  there,  plainly  visible  on  Rupert's  shoulder, 
were  two  cherries. 

"My  son.  My  own  boy,"  exclaimed  the  enraptured  parent, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  his  infancy,  Rupert  was  encircled  by 
his  father's  arms. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  portray  the  joy  that  reigned  at  the 
Stronghold  that  night,  although  it  was  somewhat  tempered  by 
Rupert's  determination  to  leave  the  next  morning  at  the  head  of 
the  Sharpshooters.  Such  was  their  entreaty — nay,  they  vowed 
that  they  would  not  go  unless  he  would  lead  them,  for  they  wished 
to  atone  for  their  suspicions.  Danforth,  to  Rupert's  great  joy, 
agreed  to  remain  behind,  and  to  take  up  his  aoodo  at  the 
Stronghold. 

"  I've  served  the  British  a  Yankee  trick,"  said  he  to  the  Sharp- 
shooters, as  they  were  drawn  up  in  line  early  the  next  morning ; 
"  and  like  a  city  fellow  who  by  chance  hits  the  mark  when  he  first 
shoots,  I'll  now  step  one  side.  War  is  not  to  my  liking,  although 
I  think  I'm  not  wanting  when  danger  threatens.  So  as  you  find 
your  major  is  a  major  worth  having,  1*11  look  after  things  here. 
Be  sure  and  bring  him  back." 

"  That  we  will,"  said  Sergeant  Jones.  "And  yon  see  that 
there  arc  none  of  those  charges  against  you.  What  a  fool  I  was, 
boys." 

While  this  T?as  going  on  witliout,  Rupert  was  taking  leave  of 
all  within  doors.  Sandy  Vernon  (to  give  him  his  true  name) 
had  passed  a  quiet  night,  and  under  the  good  nursing  of  Mrs. 
Danforth  bid  fair  to  recover,  while  Mr.  Maxwell  appeared  again 
as  he  did  before  Vernon's  schemes  of  nobility  began  to  turn  his 
head.  With  Aurora,  the  happy  young  soldier  found  it  difficult  to 
part,  but  she  encouraged  his  going,  though  she  begged  him  to  re- 
turn speedily. 

A  loud  clieer  greeted  Major  Loudon  as  he  took  his  position  in 
front  of  the  line.  He  would  fain  have  spoken,  but  his  heart  was 
too  full,  and  soon  the  column  left  the  Stronghold,  eager  to  fight 
for  their  country's  independence. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

VICTOET    AND  -WEDLOCK. 

The  God  of  battles  smiled — Justice  triumphed; 
The  stars  and  stripes.  Columbia's  sacred  flag, 
Like  eagles'  pinions  fluttered  to  the  breeze; 
And  the  red  lion,  haughty  Britain's  emblem, 
Discomfited,  went  howlinp;  back  with  rage, 
To  lairamidst  the  white  clif&  of  Albion. —  Watson. 

Each  was  the  other's  mirror,  and  but  read 
Joy  sparkling  in  their  dark  eyes,  like  a  gem ; 
And  knew  each  brightness  was  but  the  reflection 
Of  their  unchanging  glances  of  affection. — Byron. 

This  narrative  has  already  exceeded  its  projected  limits,  or  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  recount  in  detail  the  brilliant  military  career 
of  the  Sharpshooters,  headed  by  Major  Loudon.  That  portion  of 
the  revolutionary  struggle  in  which  they  bore  a  prominent  part, 
has  never  yet  been  fairly  chronicled,  but  the  archives  of  the  re- 
public show  that  the  most  gallant  exploits  of  the  war  of  inde- 
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pendeacc  were  poi-form^d  bv  the  Soiithem  riflemen.  Rupert, 
crossing  the  upper  portion  of  the  CaroUnas,  had  succeeded  in 
joining:  his  command  to  the  inviucililc  brigade  of  General  JMor- 
pan,  where  ho  was  warmly  welcomed.  A  passion  for  "  discipline  " 
had  jtist  began  to  rage  in  the  continental  army,  where  it  overshad- 
owed all  other  military  requisites,  and  was  regarded  as  tlic  true 
secret  of  victory.  Rupert,  seconded  b}'  Adjutant  Lydston,  soon 
had  the  Sharpshooters  in  excellent  drill,  attracting  a  crowd  when- 
ever they  paraded,  eager  to  witness  their  battalion  movements. 
Old  Barou  Steuben,  that  martinet  of  '76,  pronounced  them  the 
best  drilled  corps  in  the  army. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  their  victorious  march,  which 
ended  at  Yorktown,  where  Major  Loudon's  name  was  mentioned 
with  high  praise  by  the  commander-in-chief,  in  liis  official  report. 
There,  Rupert  was  rejoiced  to  meet,  in  the  division  under  Lafa- 
yette, many  old  Parisian  friends,  with  whom  he  recalled  the  past 
at  the  social  board.  But  he  longed,  above  all,  to  hear  from  Geor- 
gia. Aurora's  image  was  ever  before  him  in  the  gayest  scenes, 
and  the  pangs  of  absence  embittered  the  laurels  of  victory. 

One  evening,  when  a  guest  at  the  table  of  tlic  Chevalier  Du- 
portail,  Rupert  was  introduced  to  one  of  the  vanquished,  officers 
who  sat  next  him,  as — 

"  Colonel  Foster." 

"  "We  have  met  before,  I  think  V  said  the  colonel. 

*'  Tour  face  is  faniiliar,  sir,"  replied  Rupert,  "  but  I  cannot  re- 
call when  or  where  I  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you." 

"  la  Georgia,  was  it  not  V  said  the  colonel.  "  I  was  then  bat 
a  captain,  and  met  with  decided  repulse — but — excuse  me — I  think 
yon  were  my  prisoner." 

*'  O,"  exclaimed  Rupert,  cordially  grasping  the  coloners  hand, 
"  I  remember  you.  The  more  especially  as  you  were  so  kind  to 
me  when  a  brother  officer  of  yours  was  exactly  the  reverse." 

"  I  remember — it  was  Trevor  !  He  left  the  service  soon  after- 
wards, and  was  at  Charleston  when  we  evacuated  that  palmetto 
city,  playing  the  gallant  to  Miss  Maxwell." 

"What!"  ejaculated  Rupert,  with  a  sadness  of  heart  in- 
describable. 

"  Of  course  you  know  that  Tarlton  went  after  your  Sharpshoot- 
ers, and  took  possession  of  the  Stronghold." 

"  I  have  not  heard  it  lisped.." 

"  Well,  old  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  at  one  time  leaned  towards  roy- 
alism  and  a  peerage,  relapsed  into  rebel — excuse  me — he  became 
disaffected.  So  Tarlton  went  down  there  in  his  peculiar  way, 
burned  the  house,  and  sent  the  inmates  to  Charleston." 

"  And  Miss  Maxwell .'" 

"  She  has  some  old  friend  there,  at  whose  house  they  reside.  It 
was  a  whig  family,  where  we  officers  were  not  over  welcome,  but 
Trevor,  who  had  resigned,  was  there  every  day." 

The  conversation  now  took  a  different  turn,  but  Rupert's  heart 
was  too  full  for  enjoyment.  No  sooner  did  the  party  rise  from 
the  table,  than  he  excused  himself,  and  repaired  at  once  to  the 
house  occupied  by  the  commander-in-chief.  Deservedly  a  favor- 
ite, he  soon  obtained  an  audience,  when  the  illustrious  chieftain 
received  him  with  cordial  courtesy. 

"  General  Washington,"  said  Rupert,  "  I  have  a  favor  to  ask." 

"  Name  it,  major." 

**  Leave  of  absence  for  three  mouths  to  visit  Charleston." 

"  But  what  will  become  of  the  Sharpshooters  ?  They  and  their 
young  commander  are  one  and  iciseparable  I  have  thought,  sir." 

Rnperc  looked  th;  very  image  of  despair. 

"Never  mind,  major.  Tou  have  done  yourself  honor,  and 
want  a  little  recreation.  Besides,  I  have  reason  to  hope  that 
haughty  England  will  soon  be  forced  to  acknowledge  our  inde- 
pendence, when  the  army  will  be  disbanded.  So  you  shall  havo 
your  furlough." 

"  Thanks — thanks." 

"  Colonel  Hamilton,"  continued  the  general,  "  write  a  furlough 
for  Major  Loudon,  of  the  Sharpshooters'  Battalion,  Morgan's 
Brigade,  giving  him  leave  of  absence  for  three  months,  unless  ac- 
tive operations  render  his  speedier  recall  imperative." 

Rupert  made  his  acknowledgments,  and  withdrew.  The  next 
morning,  long  before  sunrise,  he  was  on  his  way  south,  leaving  a 
letter  of  adieu  to  be  read  before  his  command.  His  heart  was 
too  full  to  take  leave  of  them  in  person. 

It  was  a  lovely  summer's  afternoon,  and  long  golden  rays  of 
sunlight  lit  up  one  of  the  most  splendid  mansions  in  the  queen- 
city  of  the  Carolinas.  The  lofty  drawing-room,  furnished  with 
exquisite  taste,  gave  evidence  of  the  proprietor's  wealth.  Mas- 
sive mahogany  furniture  was  copied  after  ancient  models,  and  over 
a  chimney-piece  of  sctdptured  lulian  marble  was  a  large  Vene- 
tian mirror,  doubling  the  apartment  in  its  reflection,  A  few  rare 
paintings  decked  the  walls,  and  a  book-case  was  filled  with  choice 
literature. 

Near  the  window,  half  reclining  in  an  arm-chair,  was  Aurora, 
clad  in  a  simple  white  muslin  dress,  which  enveloped  her  superb 
figure  with  graceful  mystery.  She  had  been  reading  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  and  her  thoughtful  manner  testified  the 
interest  with  which  she  had  perused  the  narration  of  Rupert's  gal- 
lant conduct.  But  fears  for  the  future  mingled  with  her  cup  of 
happiness,  and  as  she  sat  musing,  tears  dropped  freely  from  her 
sunny  eyes. 

There  was  a  heavy  step  in  the  hall — she  started. 

"  An  officer  wishes  to  see  you.  Miss  'Rora,"  said  the  trusty 
Cato,  his  eyes  twinkling  with  pleasure. 

Ere  she  conld  rise  from  her  seat,  Rupert  burst  into  the  room, 
and  with  a  cry  of  joy  she  rushed  into  his  extended  arras. 

"  My  life — my  own  Aurora  !  are  you  really  mine  V 

"Forever,"  she  replied,  with  a  sort  of  hysterical  emotion.  "But 
why  that  question  ?    And  how  haggard  you  look." 


"  Ah,"  ho  replied,  as  they  sat  down  side  by  side,  "  I  have  sadly 
tormented  myself  for  nothing.  I  was  told,  my  precious  one,  that 
another  was  winning  your  love." 

"  I  have  half  a  mind  to  be  vexed  with  you  for  listening  to  such 
nonsense,"  said  Aurora,  beating  her  tiny  foot  impatiently  on  the 
floor.     "  And  who  was  the  favored  swain  V 

Rupert  blushed.  Then,  with  faltering  voice,  he  asked  :  "  Have 
you  seen  Captain  Trevor  lately  1" 

"  He  sailed  for  England  last  week,  taking  Sandy  Vcraon  with 
him,  in  the  hope  of  securing  for  the  poor  invaUd  his  father's  prop- 
erty. Surely,  though,  it  is  not  of  him  you  are  jealous.  Not  of 
that  sorrow-stricken  man,  whose  every  moment  is  embittered  by 
the  recollection  of  one  rash  act,  and  who  has  sacredly  consecrated 
tho  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  care  of  the  son  of  his  victim. 
Could  you  see  the  once  haughty  soldier  bumbled  to  the  dust,  and 
zealously  engaged  in  witlidrawing  his  companion  from  the  erroi-s 
of  liis  youth,  while  he  endeavored  to  recruit  his  shattered  consti- 
tution— 0,  could  you  have  seen  this,  as  I  have  seen  it,  yon  would 
love  Trevor  as  a  friend — as  I  do." 

Tears  rose  in  Rupert's  eyes  as  she  spoke,  and  when  she  had 
concluded,  he  begged  for  forgiveness.  Need  we  say  that  he  ob- 
tained it  ? 

A  few  weeks  passed,  and  there  was  a  grand  wedding,  in  the 
good  old  style,  attended  by  the  bravest  and  fairest  of  Carolini- 
ans, who  crowded  the  church  to  excess.  Rupert,  in  his  full  uni- 
form, was  the  personification  of  chivalric  beauty,  and  Aurora,  with 
her  do^vncast  eyes  and  marble  cheeks,  looked  more  like  an  angel 
from  heaven  than  a  bride  of  earth.  The  impressive  ceremony 
was  commenced,  and  soon — the  change  of  name  astonishing  some 
of  the  spectators — liupert  Alexander  Maxwell  was  wedded  to 
Aurora  Maxwell,  "  for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer,  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  to  love  and  to  cherish,  till  death  should 
them  pait." 

"  I  have  lost  my  niece,"  said  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  was  perfectly 
restored  to  health,  "  but  my  newly-found  sou  has  given  me  a 
daughter-in-law  well  able  to  fill  her  place." 

Our  tale  is  concluded  j  but  we  must  give  a  parting  glance  at 
the  Stronghold,  whci"e  a  new  mansion  soon  reared  its  fair  propor- 
tions. Here  Aurora  lived  a  long  life  of  tranquil  happiness,  find- 
ing enjoyment  in  her  husband's  society,  and  in  the  pleasures  of 
maternal  love.  Once  a  year,  the  quiet  of  her  home  was  disturbed 
by  a  mihtary  festival,  given  by  the  major  to  his  old  companions 
in  arms.  And  always,  on  these  occasions,  where  the  veterans 
fought  their  battles  over  again,  the  first  toast  was  "  Independence 
and  Tfashington" — the  second  (proposed  by  Judge  Lydston,  who 
had  been  an  adjutant  in  the  war),  was,  "  Mrs.  Aurora  Maxwell. 
Nine  cheers  for  the  Sharpshooters'  Scout." 

THE     END. 


LIVE   WITHIN  YOUR   MEAJVS. 

We  don't  like  stinginess.  We  don't  like  economy,  when  it 
comes  down  to  rags  and  starvation.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  notion  that  the  poor  man  should  hitch  himself  to  a  post  and 
stand  still,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  moves  forward.  It  is  no 
man's  duty  to  deny  himself  every  amusement,  every  luxury,  ev- 
ery recreation,  every  comfort,  that  he  ma}-^  get  rich.  It  is  no 
man's  duty  to  make  an  iceberg  of  himself,  to  shut  his  eyes  and 
ears  to  the  sufferings  of  his  fellows,  and  to  deny  himself  the  en- 
joyment that  results  from  generous  actions,  merely  that  he  may 
hoard  wealth  for  his  heirs  to  quarrel  about.  But  there  is  an  econ- 
omy which  is  every  man's  duty,  and  which  is  especially  commend- 
able in  the  man  who  struggles  with  poverty — an  economy  which 
is  consistent  with  happiness,  and  which  must  be  practised  if  the 
poor  man  would  secure  independence.  It  is  almost  every  man's 
privilege,  and  it  becomes  bis  duty,  to  live  within  his  means  ;  not 
to,  but  within  them.  Wealth  does  not  make  the  man,  we  admit, 
and  should  never  be  taken  into  the  account  in  our  judgment  of 
men  ;  but  competence  should  always  be  secured  when  it  can  be  by 
practice  of  economy  and  self-denial  to  only  a  tolerable  extent.  It 
should  be  secured,  not  so  much  for  others  to  look  upon,  or  to  raise 
us  in  the  estimation  of  others,  as  to  secure  the  consciousness  of 
independence,  and  the  constant  satisfaction  which  is  derived  from 
its  acquirement  aud  possession. — Philadelphia  Ledger, 


DESTRUCTION  OF  LIFE. 

The  destruction  of  human  life  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  has  been  enormous.  He  has  carried  on  the  war  with  the 
Circassians  uninterruptedly  for  twenty-eight  years,  at  an  annual 
cost  of  20,000  lives  on  the  Russian  side  alone,  making  a  grand 
total  of  nearly  600,000  Russians,  wbo  have  perished  in  attempt- 
ing to  subdue  the  independence  of  Circassia.  In  the  two  cam- 
paigns against  Persia  and  in  the  Hungarian  campaign,  and  the  two 
Polish  campaigns  of  1831-32,  there  are  not  sufficient  data  to  en- 
able me  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  Russian  loss,  which  was, 
however,  in  the  Persian  and  Polish  wars,  enormous.  In  the  two 
campaigns  against  Turkey  of  1828-29,  300,000  fell — of  whom, 
however,  20,000  perished  by  the  plague.  Tlie  loss  of  the  Rus- 
sians, in  various  ways,  since  the  entry  of  the  Danubian  principal- 
ities, is  understated  at  30,000. ,  In  the  calculations,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  tbat  no  account  is  attempted  to  be  made  of  the 
sacrifice  of  human  life  on  the  side  of  those  who  fought  for  their 
liberties  against  the  aggressions  of  Russia.  If  this  calculation 
were  attempted,  it  is  probable  that  the  result  would  prove  that 
neither  Julius  Csesar,  nor  Alexander,  nor  even  Tamerlane,  has 
been  a  greater  scourge  to  the  human  race  than  the  present  Em- 
peror Nicholas. — The  Emperors  Alexander  and  Nicholas,  by  Dr. 
Lee. 


SCRIPTURE  ILLUSTR.ITION. 

"  Tho  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  by  night." 
— Ps.  121:  6.  Mr,  Crane,  in  his  "  Letters  from  the  East,"  has  ob- 
served :  "  The  efiect  of  the  moonlight  on  the  eyes  in  this  country 
(Egypt),  is  singularly  injurious.  The  natives  tell  you,  as  I  found 
aftenvards  they  also  did  in  Arabia,  to  always  cover  your  eyes 
when  yon  sleep  in  the  open  air.  It  is  rather  strange  that  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Psalms  should  not  have  been  thus  illustrated,  as  the 
allusion  seems  direct.  The  moon  here  really  strikes  and  affects 
the  sight  when  you  sleep  exposed  to  it,  much  more  than  the  sun  ; 
a  fact  of  which  I  had  a  very  unpleasant  proof  one  night,  and 
took  care  to  guard  against  afterwards.  Indeed  the  sight  of  a  per- 
son who  should  sleep  with  his  face  exposed  at  night,  would  soon 
be  impaired  or  utterly  destroyed." 


TRAGIC  SCEA'E  ON  A  FIELD  OF  B.\TTLE. 

I  saw  a  woman — one  of  the  British  nation,  too — with  a  large 
stone  in  her  hand,  levelling  a  finishing  blow  at  a  poor  fellow  of 
tlie  9th  or  45th  regiment — I  do  not  now  recollect  to  which  he  be- 
longed. The  ^vietch  was  at  the  man's  ba  k,  as  he  sat  on  the 
ground,  having  had  one  of  his  legs  broken  on  the  preceding  day 
by  a  musket-shot,  and  was  therefore  quite  helpless.  My  sudden 
appearance  for  a  moment  suspended  the  course  of  this  infernal 
creature,  and  she  remained  with  her  liand  raised,  grasping  a"  stone 
as  big  as  both  her  fists,  pausing,  no  doubt,  to  consider  how  far 
my  presence  ought  to  check  her  murderous  views ;  and  during 
this  momentary  hesitation,  from  the  opposite  side,  out  of  the 
thicket,  a  man  stepped  forth,  whom  I  immediately  perceived  to  be 
a  private  soldier  of  the  fifth  battalion  of  the  60th  regiment.  His 
occupation  was  not  doubtful ;  plunder  had  induced  him  to  strag- 
gle from  Ills  corps  and  remain  in  the  rear,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
his  cupidity  was  confined  to  the  propei*ty  of  the  dead.  This  man 
was  a  German,  and  he  also,  as  well  as  myself,  had  seen  the 
diabolical  intent  of  the  woman  before  us.  My  hand  was  strongly 
grasping  the  hilt  of  my  sword,  which  I  had  half  drawn,  with  a  dfr- 
termination  of  stopping  by  force  the  further  progress  of  the  fiend  ; 
but  the  German  lost  no  time  in  considering ;  he  ran  up,  his  rifle 
half  up  to  his  shoulder,  and  without  any  parley  or  ceremony, 
merely  muttering,  as  he  sprang  towards  her ;  "  You  be  no  foii- 
man,  py  Got !  you  be  de  tefil !"  then  put  his  rifle  close  to  her  ear, 
and  before  I  had  time  to  fonn  any  clear  conjecture  as  to  his 
views,  the  upper  half  of  her  head  vanished,  and  was  dispersed  into 
atoms  among  the  bushes,  and  her  body,  in  falling,  almost  extend- 
ed over  the  wounded  soldier.  Having  carefully  untied  the  wo- 
man's apron,  which  was  richly  filled  with  watches,  rings,  aud  val- 
uables of  all  kinds,  the  Grcrman  darted  from  the  spot,  and  disap- 
peared amontr  the  bushes,  casting  at  me  a  ferocious  glance. — 
Landmann's  Military  Recollections. 


FORTIFICATIONS  AT  KONIGSBERG,  PRUSSIA. 

KoniiTsburg  is  a  large  city  of  the  Prussian  States,  and  now  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Prussia  proper,  as  it  formerly  was  of 
the  monarchy  on  the  Prcgel,  near  where  it  falls  into  the  Erische 
Haff'.  The  city  contains  a  population  of  some  70,000  inhabitants. 
On  pages  373,  374,  we  present  some  fine  views  of  the  extensive  de- 
fences of  this  place.  These  strong  defences,  which  were  commenced 
in  the  year  1843,  afford  splendid  specimens  of  modem  military  ar- 
chitecture, of  which  the  celebrated  Bastion  Grolmann  is  a 
choice  example,  together  with  its  Ri-idiit  and  Defensions  Kasemf„ 
or  fortified  bairacks.  Grolmann's  Bastion,  presented  to  our  view 
in  the  first  engraving,  has  been  pronounced,  by  competent  judges, 
a  mighty  military  work,  as  well  on  account  of  its  peculiar  con- 
struction and  the  ponderosity  of  the  cyclopean  masonry,  as  its 
vast  extent  and  the  immense  height  of  the  isolated  portions  of  it. 
The  ground-plan  of  this  celebrated  bastion  is  pentagonal,  and  by 
means  of  the  connecting  side-walls  forms  a  complete  enclosure, 
the  area  within  which  being  of  so  great  size  serves  the  barracks 
as  an  ample  court-yard,  and  affords  sufficient  room  for  all  the  mil- 
itary exercises  of  the  garrison.  The  principal  exterior  lines  of 
defence  exhibit  a  double  row  of  embrasures  in  the  long,  high  and 
symmetrical  walls,  at  the  projecting  comers  of  which  is  a  rounded 
screen,  and  they  are  covered  with  arched  bomb-proof  roofs  ;  over 
the  passages  thus  formed  there  is  a  thick  coat  of  earth,  the  whole 
having  a  covering  of  sods  ;  around  the  inner  side  there  is  an  iron 
balustrade.  On  both  flanks  of  this  line  the  shoulder  points  are 
bounded  by  two  large  strong  square  flanking  towers,  rising  to  a 
very  great  height  above  the  main  wall  of  enclosure,  which  build- 
ings contain  the  contrivance  for  hoisting  up  the  cannons,  and  also 
the  stairs  leading  to  the  platform,  which  is  lower  than  the  outside 
strong  wall  of  defence,  and  is  supported  by  arched  buttresses  and 
pillare  which  completes  the  connection  with  the  Ketil-front.  In 
the  centre  of  this  Kehl-front  (or  gorge  of  the  bastion),  which 
towards  the  town  forms  an  obtuse  angle,  arises  to  a  very  consider- 
able height,  the  mighty,  majestic  and  immensely  strong  semi-cir- 
cular centre  or  ^M/tower.  This  tower — as  well  as  both  the 
square  flan  king-towers,  which,  it  will  be  perceived,  project  a  little 
— has  in  the  lower  part  two  stories  of  embrasures  to  protect  the 
front  and  sides.  All  of  them  have,  besides  the  places  for  artil- 
lery, dweUing  rooms  on  the  third  and  fourth  stories,  with  broad- 
pointed  arched  windows,  the  summit  of  the  walls  being  crowned 
with  turretted  breast-works.  From  the  great  eminence  of  the 
bomb-proof  p/<7ieaH  here  contained,  not  only  all  the  by-works  are 
commanded,  but  likewise  the  whole  ground  ^vithin  the  fortress. 
The  formidable  and  lofty  line  of  connection  and  enclosure  pre- 
sents a  row  of  loop-holes  for  defence  by  means  of  small  arms,  and 
furnished  with  breast-works  above  for  the  same  purpose.  On 
each  side  of  the  semi-circular  centre  tower  in  this  wall,  are  the 
massive  arched  gateways  leading  into  the  square  of  the  barracks, 
which  are  reached  by  a  draw-bridge  over  a  narrow  dry  ditch  faced 
with  bricks,  which  encu'cles  the  whole  work.  The  whole  of  the 
masonrv  of  the  exterior  or  defence-line  is  formed,  from  the  base 
as  high  as  the  opposite  Glacis,  of  large  hewn  granite  blocks,  well 
joined  and  cemented,  above  which  it  is  carried  up  to  the  breast- 
works of  the  ramparts  with  solid  brick-work.  The  barracks  are 
two  stories  high,  the  outside  walls  are  strengthened  and  orna- 
mented by  square  projecting  pillars  and  gothic  arches,  the  win- 
dows arc  raneed  in  pairs,  with  similar  architecture  to  the  entrance 
gates,  and  without  any  other  decoration  the  long  front  presents  a 
uniform  and  beautiful  appearance,  as  exhibited  in  tlie  third 
engraving. 

The  whole  of  the  baiTack-bnil dings  are  not  only  well  secured  by 
vaulted  bomb-proof  roofs,  but  for  further  securiiy  to  the  garrison 
in  time  of  assault,  it  is  provided  that  the  room  allotted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  dwelling  in,  is  entirely  separate  from  the  space  required 
for  defensive  operations.  To"  this  end  the  whole  line  of  defence, 
or  outer  wall,  is  divided  from  the  dwelling-rooms  by  an  arched. 
coiTldor  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  buildings,  which  pass- 
age contains  the  stairs  and  entrances  to  these  rooms,  the  windows 
of  which  look  out  upon  the  fully  protected  court  or  square.  Thus 
the  dwelling-rooms  all  open  into  this  passagt,  but  in  case  of  a 
siege,  walled-up  door-ways,  now  forming  niches,  might  be  thro\vn 
open  to  form  an  inner  line  of  communication.  The  connection- 
wall  of  the  inner  gorge  line  of  defence  is  supported  by  the  house- 
hold buildings,  containing  the  kitchens,  eating-rooms,  etc.,  the 
arche  J  roof  of  which  at  the  same  time  serves  for  a  platform  to  the 
breast-works  along  the  top  of  the  wall.  This  platforai  or  ram- 
part is  reached  by  winding  stairs  constmcted  within  the  two  round 
towers  adjoining  the  central  or  Keltl-towQT.  This  tower,  which  on 
the  outjidc  presents  a  semi-circular  front,  as  already  noticed,  is  car- 
ried square  up  on  the  inner  side  facing  tlie  vast  enclosure  of  the 
fort.  The  windows,  it  may  be  seen,  correspond  with  those  of  tho 
central  buildings,  which  we  have  already  described.  It  rises  to 
the  height  of  three  stories  to  a  platform  roof,  around  which  bat- 
tlements are  earned,  thence  arises  a  smaller  square  tower  with 
turrets,  and  on  the  inside  wall  of  which  we  obsciwe  the  dial-plate 
of  the  garrison  clock.  The  turretted  breast-work  in  front  of"  tho 
main  tower  is  joined  to  the  rear  and  side-walls  of  the  smallur 
square  tower,  and  in  each  wing  there  is  a  small  overhanging 
watch-tower.    A  main  door  leads  to  a  large  oirc^or  spacOj  to  the 
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place  for  the  artillery,  to  stairs  belonging  to  the  three  stories,  and 
to  the  plateau  of  the  tower.  Adjoining  this  great  work,  and  in 
the  Grollmann  Bastion,  is  the  Reduit-Kaseiiie,  which  is  cqnally 
grand  in  point  of  design  and  construction  for  defensive  purposes, 
although  of  small  dimensions.  It  also  is  a  most  symmetrical  and 
highly  extolled  piece  of  military  architecture  in  the  form  of  a 


horse-shoe,  and  connected  with  the  former  by  a  road  or  street  of 
communication.  To  the  already  finished  portions  of  the  magnifi- 
cent fortifications  of  Konigsberg  may  be  added  the  King's  Gate, 
of  which  we  are  enabled  to  give  an  admirable  illustration.  This 
gate  occurs  in  the  main  wall  of  the  long  curtain  to  the  right  of 
GroUman's  Bastion.     The  entrance  leads  from  the  base  of  the 


opposite  Glacis  through  a  winding  opemDg  faced  with  brict,  and 

through  a  covered  way  to  a  wooden  bridge,  whidi  is  supported  hy 
seven  perpendicular  wall-pillars  of  granite,  across  the  broad  ditch 
to  the  bridge  gate  in  the  walls  of  the  main  ramparts,  which  is  to- 
tered  between  two  square  pillars,  in  the  apper  part  of  which  arc 
large  iron  rollers  over  which  the  great  chains  pass  for  the  purpose 
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of  raisinjr  and  lowerinj;  the  draw  at  the  end  of  the  bridcre.  Immcdi- 
atcly  within  the  gale  at  the  end  of  the  bridjje  wc  perceive  that 
there  is  a  larj^c  Fquarc  recess  of  perpendicular  masonry  in  the 
rampart  wall,  surmounted  with  p.irapet  and  turrets.  The  arched 
way  in  the  back-ground  is  in  a  straight  line  of  continuation  with 


the  brid;:;e.  It  is  supported  by  stronc:  pillars  and  buttresses,  and 
ie.ids  to  the  mam  gateway  in  the  large  square  tower  which  is  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  rampart,  and  with  its  crowning  bat- 
tlements is  admiralily  adapted  to  command  and  defend  tlie  whole 
approach,  and  by  the  well  executed  historical  statues,  arms  and 


other  ornamental  work  on  the  inner  front  side  gives  to  the  gate  a 
remarkably  handsome  appearance.  The  ramparts  and  parapet 
walls,  it  will  also  be  observed,  are  pierced  with  embrasures  of  sig- 
nificant importance,  and  the  ditch  is  pro%'ided  with  sluices  and  ap- 
paratus to  supply  it  with  water  when  required- 
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A  MAN  OTERBOARD. 


BT   MATCnra   31.   BALLOU. 

There's  a  man  OTerboard !    Fearful  cry  on  the  sea ; 

Brace  in  the  beadjards!  pnt  the  helm  hard  alee! 

Luff  np  in  the  wind '  qnick  I  heave  the  ship  to  I 

Pass  the  word  for  the  Tatrh  there,  and  summon  the  crew! 

There's  a  man  overboardl     Cot  the  life-buor  adrift! 
The  tide  bears  hkn  off.  0,  how  fcarfnlly  swift! 
Let  go  a  boat  there !  cot  the  gripes  with  a  knifo ! 
Bear  a  hand,  ivith  a  vill,  boys,  the  Etake  is  a  life! 

One  cheer  to  ■nstain  him!  now  bend  to  your  oars! 
Fierce  toss  the  bloc  waters,  and  loud  the  gale  roars! 
Their  signal  ia  answered,  a  faiot  cry  is  heard. 
How  they  tax  their  strong  sinews,  yet  speak  not  s  word. 

Ha !  they  see  his  dark  form  as  it  rises  to  view, 

While  loudly  they  cheer  him,  their  efforts  renew; 

They  grasp  him — he  Siintf — bnt  the  body  is  raided; 

Their  comrade  is  fared!     God  be  praised!     God  be  praised! 


[Written  for  Glea^on'a  Pictorial.] 

THE   MIDKIGHT    CRUISE. 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LAST  WAE. 


BT    STLVANUS    COBB,   JB. 


It  was  a  loTveryday,  the  I6tli  of  July,  1814,  so  said  an  old  man, 
from  whom  we  had  the  partieiilars  of  the  incident  we  are  about  to 
relate.  On  a  point  of  land  at  the  month  of  Saco  Eivcr,  which 
makes  ont  beyond  a  basin  of  water  kno-n-n  as  "  The  Pool,"  stood 
two  men.  Thev  were  roughly  dressed,  and  the  cnt  and  rig  of 
their  garbs  showed  them  to  be  fishermen,  or,  perhaps,  lumbermen 
and  coasters.  The  elder  of  the  two  was  a  stout,  thick-set  man, 
somewhere  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  wearing  upon  his  face  the 
marks  of  a  bold,  fearless  person.  The  other  was  several  years 
younger,  and  though  not  quite  so  stout  in  his  build,  yet  showing 
enough  of  mnscle  to  entitle  lum  to  the  respect  of  one  who  looked 
for  manhood  in  physical  strength.  The  first — he  of  the  most 
Tears — was  named  Sam  Latham,  and  CTcrybody  about  the  coast 
knew  him  well.  The  other  was  a  Jerry  Clarke,  and  few  were  the 
people  who  knew  one  that  did  not  know  the  other,  for  they  Tvere 
always  together, — in  health  and  in  sickness,  in  sunshine  and  in 
storm,  upon  the  shore  or  upon  the  sea. 

It  was  near  noon  when  thoy  stood  there,  and  they  -were  looking 
off  to  sea,  where  a  brig-of  war  was  standing  in  nnder  reefed  top- 
sails. This  brig  was  an  Englishman,  and  she  had  been  off  the 
month  of  the  rirer  nearly  two  weeks,  mnch  to  the  discomfort 
of  a  fleet  of  lumbennen,  who  ivere  anchored  along  shore  np  the 
stream. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Jerry,"  said  Sam  Latham,  after  he  had  gazed 
some  ten  minutes  upon  the  English  brig  in  silence,  "we're  fairly 
shot  up  here.  By  the  great  Moses,  it's  too  bad.  If  we  only  had 
onr  lumber  down  shore,  we  should  have  our  dollars  hard  an'  fast. 
But  it's  no  nse.     We  can't  get  by  that  sneakin'  peep." 

"By  thimdcr,  I'd  hke  to  sink 'em,"  was  Jerry's  emphatic 
response. 

"  Lihe  to  ?"  iterated  Sam.     "  "Wouldn't  I  sink  'em  if  I  could  !" 

"While  they  were  thus  conversing  on  the  subject  of  the  enemy, 
they  became  aware  of  the  approach  of  a  third  party,  and  on  mm- 
ing  they  saw  an  old  gentleman  whom  they  at  once  recognized  as 
a  Mr.  "Webb,  a  very  wealthy  man,  who  owned  much  of  the  ship- 
ping in  the  river.  He  approached  onr  two  friends,  and  after  hav- 
ing gazed  a  few  moments  upon  the  blockading  brig,  he  turned  to 
Latham  and  said ; 

"  Sam,  I've  come  down  to  make  a  proposition  to  you.  I've 
got  four  hundred  barrels  of  beef  that  must  be  run  into  Portland, 
and  I  declare  I  can't  send  it  over  the  land.  Now  that  brig  must 
be  got  rid  of  at  some  rate." 

Both  Sam  and  Jerry  had  eyes  and  ears  open,  for  this  accorded 
exactly  with  their  own  feelings. 

"I'm  ready,"  was  Sam's  response  ;  "  only  show  me  a  way,  and 
give  me  a  chance,  and  111  do  anything." 

"  "Wfll,"  returned  Webb,  "  I  can  raise  seventy-Bve  men,  and 
arm  them  ;  and  they're  men  that'll  do  their  duty,  if  need  be.  I 
know  them  all,  for  they  have  all,  or  nearly  all,  sailed  for  me  at 
different  times.  There  are  over  forty  coasters  np  the  river  here, 
close  by,  and  we  can  have  neai-ly  evciy  man  of  their  crews  if 
somebody  will  only  take  the  lead,  and  put  them  in  a  fair  way  to 
work.  Now  if  you'll  contrive  some  way  to  get  them  aboard  that 
brig,  I'll  give  you  one  hundred  dollars.  Come,  now  set  your  wits 
at  work." 

"By  thunder!"  muttered  Sam,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  off  txpon  the 
brig.  It  w^as  a  simple  ejaculation,  and  was  only  thrown  out  as  a 
sort  of  index  to  the  weight  of  liis  feelings.  He  looked  upon  the 
brig  awhile,  and  then  upon  the  sand  at  his  feet,  and  then  he  looked 
into  Mr.  Webb's  face. 

"  What  do  you  say,  Sam  1" 

Just  as  Webb  spoke,  the  brig  tacked  and  stood  off. 
"  That's   the  way   the  saucy  tiling  works,"  Sam  muttered ; 
"standin'  off  an'  on  here  just  to  bother  us  an'  steal  our  bread  an' 
butter.    Let  me  think,  'squire,  just  let  me  think." 

Por  some  moments  old  Latham  thought,  and  the  look  of  earn- 
estness which  rested  upon  his  features,  and  the  nervoos  working 
of  his  hands,  showed  that  he  was  thinking  to  some  purpose. 

"  Jerry,"  he  said,  addressing  his  companion,  and  speaking  in  a 
thoughtful  manner,  "it  is  going  to  be  dark  to-night." 

Clarke  raised  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  then  held  up  his  hand 
to  ascertnin  which  way  the  wind  came  from. 

"  It  will,  sartain,"  he  said.    ''It's  goin'  to  be  thick  to-night,  an' 


no  mistake.   Them  clouds  are  comin'  over,  an'  I  reckon  'twill  rain 
some,  too." 

Latham  looked  into  Jerry's  face  for  some  moments,  and  then  he 
turned  towards  Webb. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  'tis,  'squire,"  he  said,  "  if  I  can  have  your 
old  sloop — the  Sally  Ann — and  seventy-five  men,  well  armed,  I'll 
run  out  tliis  very  night.  If  it's  as  dark  as  I  think  'twill  be,  we  can 
board  the  Englishman  in  spite  of  his  teeth." 

"  Good  !"  ejaculated  Webb,  seizing  Sam  by  the  hand.  "The 
sloop  is  empty,  and  in  good  order,  and  the  men  shall  all  be  aboard 
before  dark." 

"  Then  let's  be  off.  Come,  Jerry,  we  are  in  for  it  now.  You'll 
go  with  me  1" 

"  Wont  I?"  uttered  Jerry,  jrith  a  quick  sparkle  of  the  eye. 
Tbat  was  Jerry's  method  of  giving  a  very  decided  affirmative. 

So  the  three  started  off  towards  the  other  side  of  the  small 
cape,  and  there  they  took  a  boat  and  rowed  up  the  river.  The 
sloop  Sally  Ann  was  a  solid  coasting  crafc  of  some  hundred  tons 
burthen,  and  Latham  had  sailed  in  her  long  enough  to  know 
that  she  behaved  well  at  sea.  She  was  hauled  up  alongside  of 
one  of  the  numerous  wood  wharves,  and  while  Webb  kept  along 
up  the  river  to  collect  the  men,  Sam  and  Jerry  went  on  board  the 
sloop  to  put  things  in  shape  there.  They  saw  that  the  sails  were 
securely  bent,  the  running  rigging  in  order,  and  that  the  deck  was 
clear  from  all  needless  curabrance. 

As  soon  as  this  was  attended  to,  Jerry  Clarke  went  up  to  a  high 
rise  of  land  where  he  could  see  the  brig,  and  while  he  kept  watch 
there,  Sam  followed  Mr.  Webb.  Before  dark  all  the  men  Wtbb 
had  engaged  were  collected  together  and  rowed  oat  to  the  sloop, 
which  had  been  hauled  out  into  the  stream,  to  avoid  being  left 
agi'onnd  by  the  low  ebb.  Each  man  had  either  a  good  cutlass  or 
some  weapon  that  answered  the  same  purpose,  and  most  of  them 
were  supplied  with  pistols.  Just  at  dusk  the  sloop  hoisted  her  an- 
chor, and  ^Ir.  Webb  went  on  shore.  There  was  a  large  crowd 
collected  upon  the  river's  bank  to  see  her  off,  and  as  her  sails  filled 
and  she  began  to  move  through  the  water,  they  gave  three  hearty 
cheers.  By  the  time  the  sloop  reached  the  Pool  it  was  fairly  dark, 
and  here  she  dropped  her  anchor  again. 

Sam  Latham  now  called  bis  men  on  deck  and  informed  them  of 
his  plans.  He  knew  nearly  all  of  them,  and  he  knew  them  to  be 
a  brave  set  of  fellows,  and  after  he  had  stated  plainly  just  what  he 
intended  to  do,  they  approved  of  his  decision,  and  promised  to 
stand  by  him  to  the  last.  He  had  no  desire  to  start  out  until 
nearly  midnight,  for  he  wanted  ntter  darkness  to  cover  his  work. 

At  about  nine  o'clock,  a  light  drizzly  rain  set  in  and  it  was  dark 
as  Egypt.  Not  a  star  cculd  be  seen,  nor  was  there  the  least  spot 
of  relief  in  the  black  ( nnopy  that  hung  over  the  earth.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  wind  blew  irom  the  northwest  and  was  quite  fresh. 
The  bonnet  was  taken  from  the  jib,  and  the  mainsail  reefed,  and 
as  the  darkness  was  as  complete  as  could  be  desired,  tlic  Yankee 
skipper  resolved  to  get  underweigh.  Accordingly  the  anchor 
was  run  up  once  more,  and  sail  made.  Latham  steered  by  the 
compass,  snd  he  knew  very  nearly  the  direction  in  which  the  brig 
would  be  most  likely  to  be  found.  Lookouts  were  stationed  for- 
ward, and  one  man  took  up  his  station  on  the  end  of  the  bowspiit. 

For  over  an  hour  the  sloop  stood  out  nearly  east,  ^vith  the  wind 
upon  the  larboard  quarter.  The  binnacle  light  was  so  shaded  that 
scarcely  a  ray  could  escape,  only  leaving  an  aperture  large  enough 
for  the  helmsman  to  sec  the  compass.  About  half  past  eleven  the 
man  on  the  bowsprit  reported  that  he  could  see  a  light  ahead. 
Latham  sprang  forward,  and  after  gazing  a  few  moments  he  made 
out  the  brig's  light.  He  could  see  that  she  had  a  lantern  at  the 
binnacle  and  another  at  tbc  forecastle  companion-way.  Her  ports 
were  open,  and  the  rays  of  the  lanterns  were  seen  through  them. 
After  watching  some  minutes  he  decided  that  the  Englishman  was 
standing  to  the  north'rd,  close-hauled,  and  she  was  now  passing 
directly  under  the  sloop's  fore-foot. 

By  the  manner  in  which  she  passed,  Latham  knew  she  had  bnt 
very  little  sail  set,  and  he  saw  that  he  could  run  her  by  the  board 
as  soqn  as  he  pleased.  The  drizzling  rain  still  continued,  and  the 
night  was  as  black  as  ever.  The  brig  could  not  have  been  over 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  distant,  for  even  her  lights  could  not  have  been 
seen  through  the  thick  darkness  further  than  that. 

"Now,  my  men,"  said  Sam,  as  he  came  to  the  gangway,  "I'm 
going  to  run  aboard  of  that  fellow  as  soon  as  I  can.  He's  stand- 
in'  np  on  the  larboard  tack,  and  I  can  run  him  on  the  quarter  in 
ten  minutes.  You  that  have  the  grapplings  be  sure  and  throw 
them  as  soon  as  we  touch,  and  mind  that  you  throw  them  sure, 
too,  for  one  mistake  may  ruin  ns.  If  we  make  a  miss  the  first 
time  and  fall  off,  the  Englishman'!!  bavc  time  to  beat  to  quarters, 
and  then  we're  done  to.  By  the  time  we're  alongside,  her  lan- 
terns will  give  ns  light  enough  to  see  how  to  operate.  Look  oat 
for  your  arms,  now,  and  remember  what  you've  got  to  do.  Step 
sure,  but  step  quick.     Now  look  out  shai-p  for  my  orders." 

Sam  then  stationed  men  at  the  sheets,  and  then  he  went  forward 
again  and  got  his  eye  upon  the  brig. 

"  You  may  luff  a  couple  of  points,"  ho  said,  as  soon  as  he  got 
the  brig  fairly  in  sight.  "  Round  in  a  little  on  the  sheets.  Steady, 
so." 

By  this  time  Sam  could  see  the  dark  forms  of  the  men  as  they 
passed  to  and  fro  by  the  ports,  through  which  the  rays  of  the  lan- 
teras  came,  and  he  distinctly  heard  the  orders  of  the  officer  who 
had  charge  of  the  deck.  In  a  few  moments  more  he  could  make 
out  the  line  of  the  brig's  nettings,  and  he  saw  that  he  could  strike 
now  by  luffing  sharp  up.  Accordingly  he  passed  the  order  in  as 
low  a  tone  as  possible.     The  sloop  came  up  handsomely. 

"Let  eveiything  go !"  cried  Sam,  as  he  sprang  from  his  post 
and  leaped  towards  the  starboard  gangway.  "Let  everything  go, 
and  stand  by  to  board !" 

On  the  next  instant  the  sloop's  bows  struckwith  a  severe  shock, 


and  she  glided  alongside  quickly.  All  on  board  the  brig  was  con- 
fusion in  a  moment.  The  voices  of  her  officers  could  be  heard  in 
wild,  gasping  tones,  and  the  men  could  be  seen  rushing  towards 
the  larboard  rail.  The  grapplings  were  thrown  with  precision, 
and  the  two  vessels  were  fast  together. 

Not  one  of  the  Englishmen  was  armed,  for  they  probably  thought 
that  the  collision  was  tlie  result  of  accident,  as  they  had  not  dis- 
tinctly nndcrstood  Latham's  order  to  bis  men. 

"What  ho!  you  rascally  lublMjr,"  ycUed  the  Englishman; 
"push  off!  push  off!" 

But  the  lubber  did  not  push  off,  bnt  in  the  stead  thereof  he  clung 
the  closer,  and  in  a  moment  more  the  brig's  side  was  lined  with 
armed  men.  Half  a  dozen  lanterns  had  been  lighted  by  tlie  Eng- 
lishman for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  look  into  the  cause  of 
the  catastroplie,  and  when  their  beams  fell  upon  the  scene  they  dis- 
covered that  their  deck  was  swarming  with  strangers.  The  glitter 
of  bright  steel  flashed  upon  their  sight,  and  before  they  could  fuUj 
realize  what  had  occurred,  they  found  themselves  overpowered. 

"  Jump  to  the  main  braces,"  shouted  Sam,  ns  soon  as  he  saw 
that  there  was  light  enough  to  enable  his  men  to  work,  "jump, 
some  of  you,  and  lay  the  main-topsail  aback.  Yon  take  the  helm, 
Jeny'." 

These  orders  were  quickly  obeyed. 

"  Down  with  the  hatches,"  was  our  Yankee  skipper's  nest  order, 
as  he  saw  that  the  off  watch  was   tumbling  on   deck.     "Knock 

back  every  man  that  attempts  to  come  np. Jfow  where  is  the 

captain  of  this  craft?" 

Before  Sam  received  any  answer  to  this  question,  he  noticed 
tbat  some  of  the  brig's  crew  had  armed  themselves  from  the  arm 
chest,  which  stood  abaft  the  mainmast,  and  he  ordered  his  fdlow- 
ers  to  down  with  them  at  onee.  There  were  not  more  than  a  dozen 
at  most  who  had  thus  got  arms,  and  in  less  than  tT\'o  minutes  thoy 
were  sprawling  ujxin  the  deck.  Our  hero  saw  that  now  was  his 
time  to  strike  without  stopping  to  ask  questions,  so  he  turned  to 
his  men  and  gave  the  word  to  strike. 

"If  there's  any  captain  to  this  brig,"  he  cried,  "let  him  loot 
out,  for  down  goes  every  man  tbat  shows  himself  until  yon  sur- 
render. Cry  for  quarter  as  soon  as  you  please;  but  you'll  die 
fast  if  you  don't." 

The  Yankees  were  all  in  order  now,  and  there  was  light  enough 
for  them  to  see  plainly  about  the  deck,  as  the  lanterns  had  been 
'hnng  upon  their  bcckcts  over  the  guns,  when  the  Englishmen  had 
started  for  the  arm  chest. 

"  Yon  would  rob  us  of  our  hard-earned  bread,  and  starve  onr 
wives  and  little  ones,"  cried  Sam,  as  he  dashed  aft,  after  having 
seen  a  sufficient  guard  over  the  chest.  "  We'll  sec  whether  yon 
shall  ride  rough-shod  over  the  rights  of  free-born  people,  Down  ! 
down  1  Strike  boldly,  my  brave  men.  Strike  for  the  honor  of 
our  noble  flag !" 

And  they  did  strike.  A  few  minutes  the  stubborn  Briton  held 
out,  and  then  he  yelled  \vith  all  his  might  for  quarters.  He  had 
no  arms,  and  he  saw  his  men  all  driven  into  a  solid  body  without 
the  power  of  defence. 

Latham  gave  the  word  to  stop  the  conflict,  and  in  a  few  moments 
more  the  din  of  battle  ceased.  The  English  captain  came  forward 
and  reported  himself  to  the  Yankee  skipper. 

"  Have  ye  surrendered  1"  asked  Sam. 

"Yes,"  uttered  the  Briton.  "  We  are  not  able  to  cope  with  a 
power  that  sneaks  upon  ns  like  a  snake  at  midnight." 

"  Then  you  shouldn't  tread  upon  snakes  at  midnight,"  answered 
Sam.  "I  know  ye.  You  talk  about  sneakin'!  What  do  you 
call  the  mnrderin'  of  poor  women  and  children,  and  the  burnin'  of 
poor  men's  houses  1  But  it's  no  use  of  talkin'.  Gall  your  men 
aft,  sir,  and  we'll  see  to  'em." 

The  captain  said  no  more  in  the  way  of  recrimination,  bnt  his 
men  were  all  called  aft,  and  as  soon  as  the  brig's  irons  could  be 
found,  our  hero  set  his  men  at  work  securing  the  prisoners.  As 
soon  as  this  part  of  the  w^orfc  was  done,  the  few  who  had  been 
killed  of  the  enemy  were  gathered  together,  and  then  Sam  sent 
Jerry  Clarke  on  board  the  sloop  with  six  good  men.  Ere  long 
the  grapplings  were  east  loose,  and  the  brig's  main-topsail  filled, 
and  as  soon  as  good  ground  was  found  the  prize  was  brought  to 
an  anchor. 

The  next  morning  eame  on  clear  and  bright.  The  clouds  were 
all  rolling  off  to  the  south'rd,  and  the  sun  arose  Tuithout  even  a 
mist  to  obscure  its  glowing,  glorious  face.  The  tide  set  up  the  Sa- 
co Piver,  and  with  it  came  the  little  sloop  Sally  Ann,  and  in  her 
wake  followed  the  English  brig  Alecto.  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
river's  banks  were  lined  with  rejoicing  people,  and  glad  shouts 
rent  the  air.  Old  Mr.  Webb  was  among  the  first  to  come  down, 
and  he  met  Sara  Latham  as  he  came  on  shore. 

To  sav  that  Sam  was  a  lion  would  not  be  half;  bnt  the  noble 
Yankee  skipper  was  by  no  means  willing  to  have  all  this  honor  to 
himself.  He  took  the  pay  which  bad  been  promised  him,  because 
he  was  poor  and  needed  it ;  but  his  brave  followers  did  not  go  un- 
rewarded. Prom  the  proceeds  of  the  prize  they  were  all  amply 
paid,  thongh  each  and  all  cared  but  little  for  the  money  when  com- 
pared with  the  satisfaction  dicy  experienced  in  capturing  the  Eng- 
lishman, and  thus  ridding  themselves  and  their  conntrymen  of  a 
dangerous  and  troublesome  enemy. 

Sam  Latham  has  left  a  goodly  number  of  descendants,  and  some 
of  them  are  still  living  ;  and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  younger 
Sams  who  take  much  pride  in  telling  the  story  of  old  Sam'a 
Midnight  Ckuise. 


Hope  is  based  upon  faith  ;  desire  upon  caprice.  The  former  is 
almost  always  calm  and  steady,  moderate  and  reasonable  ;  the  lat- 
ter is  often  impulsive  and  unsettled,  extravagant  and  unreason- 
able, for  desire  (with  its  present  longings)  anticipates  only  a  mo- 
mentary gratification,  while  hope,  with  its  moral  bearings,  looks 
fonvard  to  some  permanent  good. 
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[Wrirton  for  Qlcason's  Pictorial.] 
IiITTLE  JESSIE. 


BT      HOPE     KAWTHORS. 


I  dearly  love  the  dovrj-  flower. 

Within  the  forest  shade  thnt  gleameth, 
And  bright  the  star  that  o'or  it  flings 

A  silvery  light,  that  ?oflly  beamoth; 
But  sweeter.  f;urer  far  to  mc. 

Than  Qowcr  or  star  so  gayly  dancing, 
The  smile  upon  tby  lip,  my  child, 

The  light  within  thy  blue  eyo  glancing. 
O  my  littto  Jessie,  dear! 

My  pretty,  blue-eyed  little  Jessie  I 
Sweeter  far, 
Than  flovrcr  or  Ftar, 

Art  thou  to  mc,  my  little  Jessie. 

And  sweet  the  carol  of  the  bird, 

tTpon  the  zephyr  gnyly  sounding, 
And  soft  the  ripple  of  the  brook. 

So  bright  within  the  forest  bounding; 
But  sweeter  far,  my  little  one. 

To  me  thy  merry  laugh  out-ringing, 
Than  music  of  the  bird  or  brook, 

Upon  the  brecie  their  carol  flinging. 

0  my  little  Jessie  dc-vr! 

My  iritching,  graceful  little  Jessie ! 

"What  could  bo 

So  dear  to  me. 
As  thy  sweet  voice,  my  little  Jessie? 

And  often  wheT  thy  rosy  check 

Is  nestling  on  thy  snowy  pillow. 
Thy  white  robe  heaving  on  thj-  brcagfc, 

Like  foam  upon  a  little  billow, 

1  gaze  upon  thcc,  love,  and  sigh, 

That  life  hath  thorns,  as  well  as  rDsee, 
And  pray  that  He  who  gave  my  child. 

May  guide  her  till  lifc's  drama  closes. 
O  my  little  Jessie  dear! 

My  own,  my  darling  little  Jessie! 
Prayer  for  thee, 
Of  mine  shall  bo, 
That  God  may  guide  my  little  Jessie. 

«   »»^  > ^-^ 

[Written  for  Gleason'a  Pictorial.] 

'DECIDED    BAKGAINS." 


BY   MES.  E.  WELL3I0NT. 


"  The  present,"  says  Mrs.  Newcombe,  "is  decidedly  the  best  time 
xve  ever  knew  to  obtain  good  bargains.  Dress  fabrics  were  never 
so  cheap  before.  It  is  really  gratifj-ing,  when  the  prices  of  coal 
and  provisions  are  so  exorbitantly  high,  that  wearing  apparel  may 
be  obtained  at  such  reasonable  rates." 

And  so  Sirs.  Newcombe  and  her  daughters  resolved  that  they 
could  afford  to  dress  much  better  than  usual  the  approaching  sea- 
son, on  account  of  the  "  decided  bargains,"  which  could  be  so 
reasonably  obtained.  We  have  no  evidence  that  either  of  this 
trio  were  very  sagacious  reasoners,  or  we  might  infer  that  where 
there  was  a  heavy  expenditure  for  one  article  there  should  be  cor- 
responding retrenchment  in  other  articles  to  balance  the  account. 
No,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  believe  the  idea  of  some  "  decided 
bargains  "  dilated  their  vision,  and  the  propriety  of  seizing  the 
present  moment  outweighed  all  other  considerations. 

Never  was  the  old  adage  more  fully  canied  out  than  with  the 
Newcorabes,  "  that  one  want  begets  many  others/'  for  madam  had 
no  sooner  fitted  out  her  wardrobe  with  silks,  velvets  and  embroid- 
eries, and  her  daughters  had  secured  the  last  style  of  brocade  and 
antique  Eilks  and  French  hats,  that  were  perfectly  unique  and 
"fascinating,"  than  the  anxiety  of  theu"  neighbors  and  intimate 
friends  to  ascertain  the  prices  paid  for  that  "  love  of  a  hat "  and 
that  "  splendid  a-la-mode  brocade,"  began  to  manifest  itself,  and 
the  rare  bargains  which  had  been  secured  so  bore  upon  their  infe- 
rior outfits  that  neither  father  nor  mother  had  any  more  peace  until 
they,  having  listened  to  their  recital,  furnished  them  with  ample 
means  to  make  the  same  outlay  in  precisely  the  same  articles.  All 
this  might  have  been  well  enough,  had  not  the  love  of  imitation 
pervaded  so  large  a  circle,  that  finally  it  was  deemed  essential  in 
all  public  and  private  parties  that  the  style  of  dress  should  be  es- 
sentially changed  for  a  much  more  extravagant  outlay  ;  and  per- 
haps bankruptcy  might  have  been  distanced,  had  only  a  change  in 
.  the  apparel  become  necessar}- ;  but  as  woolen  fabrics  were  cheaper 
than  usual,  Jlrs.  Newcombe  availed  herself  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  new  carpets  for  her  drawing-rooms,  having  found 
a  lot  "slightly  imperfect  in  the  finish,  which  would  not  be  discern- 
ible but  to  those  who  knew  the  fact  when  purchasing."  Now  these 
carpets  made  way  for  Anna  llaria  to  lay  claim  for  a  new  piano — 
there  being  a  large  bankrupt  stock  which  would  be  sold  at  decided 
bargains.  No  sooner  however  was  the  old  house  refurnished  than 
its  antique  appearance  became  more  manifest — the  doors,  panes  of 
gl75s  and  low  ceilings,  really  made  ilr.  Newcombe  feel  that  a 
change  was  desirable.  About  this  time  a  large  and  elegant  dwell- 
ing-house was  vacated  by  its  owner  and  thrown  into  the  market, 
and  IVIr.  Newcombe  felt  that  if  it  could  be  obtained  at  a  bargain  he 
would  become  proprietor  of  its  commodious  and  well-arranged  in- 
terior, with  such  a  portion  of  the  furniture  as  modem  extravagance 
had  supplied  and  left  uninjured.  Yet  as  ilr.  Newcombe  was  re- 
ported to  be  wealthy,  tbe  style  of  liWng  he  exchanged  for  one 
more  in  keeping  with  the  times  was  thus  explained  by  himself  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend  in  the  cotmtry,  who  lamented  that  he  should 
lay  aside  his  primitive  habits  : 

"  My  DEAE  Beotheb, — I  have  peculiar  reasons  for  all  the  chang- 
es I  have  recently  made.  No  man  can  get  along  comfortably  in  our 
commtmity  who  has  not  good  credit  in  his  mercantile  pursuits,  and 


no  family  CJin  he  possessed  of  all  the  advantages  which  fiishion- 
able  soci'Jty  demands  unless  they  miiintain  a  certain  amount  of 
style  in  living.  I  have  four  daughters,  all  eligible  for  the  marriage 
state;  vouug  gentlemen  arc  on  the  lookout  for  tbe  best  bargains, 
and  are  allured  by  out^viu'd  show.  This  may  be  a  strange  ac- 
knowledgment for  a  father  to  make,  but  really,  Susan  and  Sophia 
have  become  recently  engaged  to  gentlemen  of  captivating  ap- 
pearances, which  I  attribute  to  our  style  of  living.  Two  olbci-s 
seem  on  the  point  of  proposing  to  my  other  daughters,  and  in  this 
manner  I  shall  soon  have  provided  them  witli  those  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  relieve  me  from  farther  expense  in  their  behalf.  Tims 
there  is  something  really  gained  where  at  first  it  appeared  as  a 
losing  game.  Appearances  well  sustained  always  coimt  in  cities. 
I  remember  to  have  maintained  a  show  of  wealth  some  years  ago, 
when  I  could  have  taken  the  poor  debtor's  oath  without  any 
qualms  of  conscience.  Gradually  I  accumulated  what  little  I  now 
possess.  My  house  is  heavily  mortgaged  ;  and  between  uj,  in  con- 
fidence, I  tell  you  I  shall  dispose  of  it  as  soon  as  my  daughters 
arc  niamcd  and  off  my  hands.  If  I  have  acted  unwisely,  be  as- 
sured I  have  many  who  will  bear  me  company. 

"Yours,  H.  Newcombe." 

And  did  Mr.  Newcombe  succeed  as  he  expected  1  Were  liis 
daughters  "  decided  bargains  ?"  and  were  the  young  men  whom 
they  married  dcser\'ing  of  such  appellation  ? 

Susan  married  a  broker  in  fancy  stocks ;  he  speculated  largely, 
and  "  swamped  "  six  months  after  he  stood  at  the  hymeneal  altar. 
Sophia  married  a  foreigner,  "  a  divine  young  creature,"  who  was 
reclaimed  by  his  parents  and  returned  to  parts  unknown,  leaving 
his  wife,  with  her  unpaid  board  bill  at  a  fashionable  hotel.  Jane 
resides  in  a  swelled  front  house  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the 
"  old  folks,"  and  has  little  surplus  change  to  expend  in  "  decided 
bargains."  Fidelia's  husband  is  bankrupt,  and  now  seeking  a 
clerkship.  Thus  were  they  all  taken  off  Mr.  Newcombe's  hands. 
He  has  since  sold  his  house  at  a  few  thousands  advance  for  what 
he  paid  for  it,  and  boards  in  the  suburbs,  where  he  daily  patron- 
izes an  omnibus  to  the  city.  And  the  Newcombes,  we  know,  are 
not  solitary  examples  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  "  decided  bar- 
gains." Neither  are  women  alone  duped  by  the  search  to  secure 
the  best  articles  at  the  cheapest  rates.  Many  a  disastrous  spec- 
ulation has  been  entered  upon  because  it  purported  to  be  a  "good 
bargain."  Much  money  is  thus  expended  which  never  repays  the 
outlay ;  but  this  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  engaging  upon  a 
matrimonial  alliance  solely  because  there  is  a  show  of  wealth  and 
undoubted  credit.  The  bankrupt  here  must  pocket  his  loss  and 
make  the  best  of  a  poor  trade. 

Wp  arc  always  suspicious  about  finding  "  decided  bargains." 
Generally  somebody  is  made  wretched  by  the  sale  which  benefits 
another.  A  stock  of  rich  goods  thrown  into  the  market  is  visited 
upon  the  importer,  or  him  from  whom  they  were  originally 
purchased. 

Besides,  it  is  not  always  expedient  to  purchase  certain  fabrics 
because  they  are  cheap.  Bridget,  it  is  true,  may  find  herself  a 
silk  at  seventy-five  cents  per  yard  ;  but  the  merino,  at  thirty -seven 
cents  is  a  much  more  appropriate  article,  as  well  as  a  better  bar- 
gain. So  her  mistress  may  purchase  a  brocade  at  two  dollars  per 
yard,  which  may  be  accounted  decidedly  cheap ;  but  if  her  hus- 
band is  every  day  in  the  street  inquu-ing  if  his  neighbors  liave 
"  anything  over,"  the  most  judicious  people  would  approve  of  her 
being  attired  in  a  cheaper  article.  "Velvets  and  brocades  were  in- 
tended for  the  opulent,  and  there  is  a  propriety  in  corresponding 
to  one's  circumstances  which  make-  any  apparel  becoming  to  the 
wearer.  Above  all  things,  holding  out  false  appearances  to  obtain 
credit  and  impose  upon  the  unwary,  is  always  impolitic,  and  sa- 
vors of  a  weak  mind.  If  everybody  was  arrested  who  lives  and 
acts  under  "false  pretences,"  what  court-room  would  hold  the 
criminals  1  If  we  would  but  remember  that  all  "  decided  bar- 
gains "  should  be  in  keeping  with  our  pecuniary  means,  we  should 
seldom  make  a  mistake  in  our  purchases. 


[Gathered  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
DAILY  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST. 


CHEAPEST  ]>LiGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD  I 

We  shall  publish  on  the  first  of  January,  1855,  a  new  magazine, 
entitled  "B.iLLOo's  Dollae  Monthly  Magazixe  ;"  a  work 
which  will  contain  one  kwidred  royal  octavo  pages  of  reading  mat- 
ter in  each  number — being  more  than  any  of  the  Philadelphia 
S3  magazines — and  forming  two  volumes  each  of  six  hundred 
pages,  or  twelve  hundi-ed  pages  of  reading  matter  yeaily,  for 

ONE    DOLLAKi 

Being  resolved  to  furnish  good  and  interesting  reading  for  tho 
million,  and  at  a  price  which  all  can  afford, 

BALLOU'S    DOLLAR    MONTHLY 

will  be  filled  with  entertaining  and  popular  stories,  by  our  best 
writers,  Tsith  sketches,  poems,  scraps  of  wit  and  humor,  and  a 
miscellaneous  compound  of  the  notable  events  of  the  times  in 
both  hemispheres,  forming  an  agreeable  companion  for  a  leisure 
moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as  below, 
shall  receive  the  magazine  for  one  year. 

Subscribe  early  and  procure  the  work  complete. 

*^*  For  the  convenience  of  those  persons  who  may  visit  New 
York,  or  who  are  more  nearly  located  to  that  city,  Samcel 
French,  Esq.,  at  121  Nassau  Street,  is  fully  authorized  to  receive 
and  receipt  for  subscriptions. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 


Men  are  more  readily  contented  with  no  intellectual  light  than 
with  a  little ;  and  wherever  they  have  been  taught  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  in  order  to  please  others,  they  have  most  generally 
gone  on,  to  acquire  more,  to  please  themselves. 


BT  SZS:  VZBlEi  FOOBE. 

[Tho  foUoiring  daily  reoord  of  past  events  will  be  continued  from  w^k  to  waek  ; 
exhibiting  a  schedule  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  past, 
^Ch  Buch  date  and  data  as  will  interest  and  instruct.] 

DECEMBER   TENTH. 

17S1.— Disastrous  fire  at  Smyrna;  eighty  lives  lost. 

1S13. — "Pub.  Docs."  first  ordered  by  Congress. 

1817. — Missouri  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1  S-tS. — Louis  Napoleon  elected  president  of  the  French  republic 

DECEMBER   ELEVENTH. 

1753. — The  Dey  of  Algiers  assassinated  by  one  of  his  guards. 

1781. — Sir  David  Brewster  bom  at  Jedburgh,  Scotland. 

17S-i. — Lafayette's  farewell  interview  with  Congress. 

1792. — Louis  SVI.  brought  before  the  Convention  for  trial. 

1816. — Indiana  admitted  into  the  Union. 

1851. — New  York  corporation  banquet  to  Kossuth. 

DECEMBER    TWELFTH. 

1745. — John  Jay  bom  in  New  York. 

1757. — CoUey  Gibber,  twenty-seven  years  poet  laureate  of  Eng- 
land, died,  aged  86. 

1791. — Empress  Maria  Louise  bom  at  Vienna. 

1797. — Gen.  Abercrombie  sent  to  "  quiet  "  Ireland. 

1848. — First  steps  taken  for  organizing  the  State  of  California. 

DECEMBER   THIRTEENTH. 

1714. — Thomas  Eymer,  historiographer,  died. 
1731. — General    Thanksgiving  for  success    of   revolutionary 
struggle. 

1784. — ^Dr.  Johnson,  lexicographer,  died,  aged  75. 

1812. — Attack  upon  Queenstown  under  Gen.  Van  Ransellaer. 

DECEMBER    FOURTEENTH." 

1792. — ^Dr.  Lee,  revolutionary  diplomatist,  died,  aged  42. 
1799. — George  Washington  died  at  Mt.  Vernon,  aged  67. 
1813. — U.  S.  vessels  betrayed  to  the  British  by  "blue  lights  " 
at  New  London. 

1819. — Alabama  admitted  into  the  Union. 

DECEMBER   FIFTEENTH. 

1775. — ^French  mousquetaires  disbanded. 
1784. — Jerome  Bonaparte  born  at  Ajaccio. 
1802. — Gen.  Cavaignac  born. 
1840. — Remains  of  Napoleon  entombed  at  Paris. 
1847. — Maria  Louise  died  at  Parma,  aged  56. 

DECEMBER    SIXTEENTH. 

1773. — Tea  desti'oyed  in  Boston  harbor. 

1790. — King  Leopold,  of  Belgium,  bom. 

1809. — Napoleon's  divorce  from  Josephine  procldmed. 

1847. — Revolutionary  troubles  at  Naples. 

1843. — Park  Theatre,  New  York,  burned  to  the  ground. 

1850. — ^Large  Union  meeting  held  at  Bath,  Me. 

SACRED  CITIES  OF  THE  EAST. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  and  on  the  confines  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  rises  an  extinct  volcano,  in  the  crater  of  which  the 
Arabs  founded  the  city  of  Aden,  the  capital  of  a  state  of  the  same 
name.  For  long  years  a  prince  raised  from  the  imanat  of  Hye- 
men  there  governed  a  numerous  and  active  population.  A  safe 
and  deep  harbor,  whose  waters  bathe  the  northern  face  of  the  vol- 
cano, daily  received  the  Arab  barks,  laden  with  the  products  of 
India,  and  of  the  numerous  flocks  raised  by  the  Berber  shepherds 
on  the  Abyssinian  shores.  These  advantages  made  Aden  a  com- 
mercial and  naturally  fortified  place.  Hence  it  did  not  escape  the 
genius  of  the  British.  After  Iiaving  established  some  commercial 
relations  in  the  city,  taking  for  their  motto,  "  to  divide  is  to  rule," 
they  fovered  this  country  with  the  fatal  web  of  their  policy. 
Soon,  by  their  machinations,  an  ambitious  brother  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  revolt,  and  sold  them,  for  a  princely  pension,  the  re- 
sult of  his  victoiy  and  crime.  It  was  then  (1839)  that  astonished 
Europe  possessed  another  Gibraltar  at  tbe  gates  of  the  Red  Sea, 
on  the  highway  to  the  East.  The  peninsula  of  Aden  is  formed 
of  immense  blocks  of  extinguished  lava ;  only  a  low  and  naiTOW 
tongue  of  sand  connects  it  with  the  land  of  Hyemen.  Beyond, 
thceye  wanders  over  sand-hillocks  and  arid  plains  of  a  desolate 
aspect.  Nature  has  done  much  to  render  this  rock  impregnable, 
and  art  has  done  the  rest.  Each  crest,  each  esplanade  of  rock  ac- 
cessible to  the  foot  of  man  received  a  cannon,  which  threatens  the 
Arab  who  still  wanders  round  liis  former  dwelling.  None  of  them 
can  enter  this  gigantic  fortress  without  passing  tlnrongh  a  long 
tunnel  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  not  even  then  until  he  has  been 
searched  and  disarmed  at  the  entrance  gate.  The  city,  small  and 
dirty,  has  the  look  of  all  Ai-ab  towiis  ;  infectious  streets,  where  a 
constiint  heat  reigns,  reflected  incessantly  from  walls  of  volcanic 
lava  ;  a  little  mosque ;  filthy  beggars  ;  a  few  huge  barracks,  where 
tvpbns  fever  and  plague  decimate  a  garrison  of  British  troops ; 
these  are  objects  hardly  worthy  of  fixing  tlic  attention.  It  is  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock  and  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden  that  commerce  and 
the  government  have  fixed  their  residence.  Here  are  incessantly 
laden  and  unladen  thousands  of  tons  of  coal,  enough  to  supply 
entire  fleets ;  on  the  desolate  shore  wander  grave  Parsees  {Persian 
disciples  of  Zoroaster,  fire-worshippers),  with  their  tall  Asirachan 
caps  and  their  white  robes,  from  the  girdles  of  which  hang  tho 
classic  parchment  and  ink-horn,  busying  themselves,  -n-ith  Jewish 
keenness,  in  all  sorts  of  commercial  transactions ;  for  here  the 
energy  of  England  has  been  compelled  to  yield  to  torrid  fierce- 
ness of  the  sky,  and  leave  in  the  hands  of  unfortunate  outlaws  the 
standard  of  industiy  it  has  planted  among  all  tho  nations  of  the 
globe.  On  leaving  Aden,  at  the  moment  when  tlie  elevated  peaks 
of  its  volcano  bcgm  to  sink  below  the  horizon,  the  African  shore 
appears  on  the  opposite,  and  these  two  counti-ics,  pressing  closer 
and  closer  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  them,  describe  on 
the  north  the  strait  of  Bab-el-mandeb.  Cape  Bab-el-mandeb  is 
situated  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  Low  and  sandy,  it  forms,  with  the 
African  rocks,  named  the  "Brothers,"  the  strait  which  bears  its 
name,  which  last  is  divided  itself  into  tivo  passes  by  the  volcanic 
islet  of  Mehun.  The  land  of  Abvssinia,  higher  than  that  of  Arabia, 
presents  diflierent  ledges  of  calcareous  rocks,  heaped  together  pell- 
meli,  like  the  ruins  of  a  gigantic  edifice.    It  is  probably  from  the 
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desolate  and  terrible  aspect  of  these  places  that  the  pass  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Arabs  the  name  of  the  "  Gate  of  Tears/'  In  fol- 
lowing the  southern  pass  and  approaching  the  sandy  shores  of 
Hyemen,  vessels  can  follow  their  coarse  tmnqailly.  Hero,  in  the 
midst  of  a  verdant  backgroand,  appears  a  white-walled  city,  gently 
placed  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which  sinks  down  on  the  seaside  ;  this 
u  Mocha.  The  few  ships  rocking  in  it3  harbor,  open  to  every 
wind,  are  those  waiting  for  the  arrival  from  the  interior  of  ihe  car- 
avans laden  with  that  delicious  coffee  whose  renown  is  universal. 
To  preserve  the  picturesque  aspect  which  the  city  presents  from 
a  distance,  we  must  take  care  not  to  land.  On  shore,  your  foot 
would  only  tread  on  ruins  :  a  broad  street  and  a  mosque  of  curi- 
ous design  are  the  only  curiosities  worthy  of  mention.  They  are 
ehown  in  our  second  engraving.  On  leaving  Mocha,  vou  continue 
to  follow  the  Arabian  shore,  which  is  indicated  only  by  the  burn- 
ing light,  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the  sand,  on  the  horizon.  Be- 
neath a  fiery  sun,  which  inflames  the  air  with  its  rays,  the  dry 
breeze  of  the  desert  increases  the  sufferings  of  the  traveller.  There 
is  nothing  to  repose  or  even  distract  the  cjo  except  a  few  calcined 
islets  and  the  hea^y  Arab  barks  moving  slowly  even  before  a  fresh 
wind.  Yet  from  the  deep  blue  of  the  sea  alreadv  springs  the  min- 
aret of  a  ruined  mosque  ;  a  forest  of  masts  bearing  the  standard 
of  the  prophet  hardly  conceals  a  group  of  hon?es  crouched  upon 
the  rocks  of  the  shore,  and  forming  the  town  of  Djcdda.  Here  is 
the  last  halt  of  the  caravan,  the  lait  step  of  the  sacred  pilgrimage, 
for  this  arid  and  sandy  valley  is  that  which  leads  to  the  Holy 
City.  At  six  lea^^ues  f'-om  JDjcdda,  in  the  heart  of  this  narrow 
valiey,  appears  Mecca,  the  country  of  Mahomet.  The  upturned 
Boil  which  surrounds  it  attests  the'iabor  of  subterranean  fires,  now 
extinct.  Still  it  is  in  the  midst  of  this  circle  of  grayish  rocks  that 
the  treasure  of  grace,  songht  by  Mussulmen  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  lies  hidden.  Here  all  is  sacred  !  In  the  most  distant 
ages  Arabia  was  given  to  the  primitive  worship  of  the  patriarchs, 
a  few  isolated  tribes  even  practised  the  idolatrous  faith,  when  the 
laws  of  Moses,  Christianity  and  its  heresies  penerrated  at  differ- 
ent epochs.  At  these  diffl-rent  revelations,  minds  reeling  in  their 
belief  were  ready  to  receive  a  new  doctrine.  Arabia  required  an 
apostle — she  had  a  reformer.  Mahomet  appeared  !  Rich  in  the 
poems  and  traditions  of  his  tribe,  celebrated  among  all  as  the  guar- 
dian of  the  Kaaba,  he  wrote  the  maxims  of  the  Koran,  and  col- 


lected in  the 
Sonna,  the  de- 
cisions of  juris- 
consults and  the- 
ologians, pre- 
senting these 
two  books  as  the 
divine  and  hu- 
man bases  of  the 
new  religion. 
Mahomet,  as  an 
ambitious  man, 
desirous  of  en- 
listing as  follow- 
ers disciples 
more  fanatic 
than  intelligent, 
held  out,  in  the 
midst  of  the 
sands  of  a  burn- 
ing desert,  the 
hopeof  the  sweet 
shades  of  the  fu- 
ture land.  To 
ardent  tempera- 
ments he  prom- 
ised easy  and 
endless  loves ; 
and  to  all  who, 
notwithstanding 
the  privations  of 
a  roving  life,  fol- 
lowed his  stand- 
ard, he  pictured 
days  of  indo- 
lence and  rest : 
here  big  work 
was  only  adroit 
and  politic.  In 
the   Koran,  Ma- 
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homet  still  recognized  slavery,  paternal  despotism,  the  native  in- 
feriority of  woman,  and,  in  a  word,  re-erected  all  that  Christianity 
had  just  stricken  do^vn.  On  these  bases  Maliomet  established  his 
religion,  which  has  withdrawn  from  Christianity  all  the  nations  of 
the  East.  What  are  now  the  results  of  that  civilization  which 
shone  in  the  courts  of  a  few  victorious  princes  ?  From  those  arts, 
entirely  consecrated  to  the  luxnry  of  their  palaces,  what  benefits 
flowed  forth  upon  humanity  1  Nothing,  but  hostile  nations,  for- 
ever detached  from  the  amity  of  Chrifitian  people.  Hidden  in  the 
ruins  of  the  sacred  enclosure,  yon  can,  from  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile,  look  down  upon  and  discover  the  city  of  ( itics.  Mecca,  tho 
capital  of  Hcdjaz,  may  appear  handsome  enough  to  eyes  of  trav- 
ellers acquainted  only  -nith  the  tortuous  lanes  by  which  Arab  towns 
are  intersected.  Broad  streets,  lofty  houses,  whose  fatiguing  white- 
ness is  relieved  here  and  there  by  green  balconies,  gracefully  inter- 
woven with  palm  leaves;  a  thousand  awnings  of  a  thousand  hues 
hanging  from  these  airy  dwellings  where  the  evening  breeze  playa 
so  dcliciously  ;  all  these  give  to  certain  qnartera  a  character  which 
is  only  found  in  the  large  cities  of  the  East.  In  front,  palaces 
and  schools  lift  their  Wiills  above  the  uniform  terraces  of  other 
houses  ;  farther  off,  baths,  caravanserais  and  tents,  where  entire 
caravans  encamp,  are  ranged  in  am  phi  theatrical  form  to  the  Vase 
of  the  rocks.  The  streets,  sandy  and  unpaved,  are  covered  with 
fine  dust,  which  the  slightest  breeze  raises  in  thick  eddies.  To 
these  inconveniences,  common  to  all  cities  of  the  East,  mnst  bo 
joined  the  scarcity  of  water — almost  always  brackish  and  nause- 
ous. Still,  on  one  of  the  hills,  you  distinguish,  afar  off,  the  ruins 
of  an  aqueduct,  built  by  the  beautiful  Zobeide,  the  favorite  wife 
of  the  hero  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  On  this  ungrateful  soil,  which 
cannot  nourish  its  inhabitants,  commerce  is  a  nullity ;  all  human 
industry  is  confined  to  the  location  of  hotels  and  the  sale  of  rich 
stuffs,  a  strip  of  which  each  of  the  faithful  is  eager  to  hang  on  the 
walls  of  the  Kaaba.  In  the  middle  of  the  city,  which  occupies  a 
circle  of  about  a  mile  in  diameter,  rises  the  temple  to  which  it 
owes  its  celebrity,  and  which  is  accurately  depicted  in  our  illustra- 
tion. The  mosque,  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  buildings 
of  all  ages,  is  in  the  form  of  an  immense  parallelogram,  the  walls 
of  which,  bare  of  all  ornament,  are  whitewashed.  Nineteen  doors, 
always  open,  admit  the  faithful.  On  the  north  face,  a  gallery  opens 
out%vard  by  a  succession  of  columns  sustaining  ogival  arcades  ; 
here  sick  persons  desirous  of  dying  under  tho  shelter  of  the  sacred 
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porticoes  cause  themselves  to  be  can-icd.  FiDally,  graceful  min- 
arets, of  the  mysterious  number  of  seven,  irregularly  placed,  sur- 
mount the  edifice.  It  is  only  on  entering  ihc  mosque  that  you  can 
obtain  an  idea  of  its  immense  extent.  More  than  a  thousand  col- 
umns, thirt}'  feet  high,  of  the  most  precious  marbles,  sustain,  with 
the  external  walls,  three  ranks  of  arches,  terminated  by  arcades, 
in  which  the  ogive  and  the  central  arch  destroy  all  beauty.  Here 
ihQ  faithful,  lighted  night  and  day  by  lamps  of  massive  silver,  ac- 
complish the  rites  of  the  JIahomctan  religion.  In  the  middle  of 
the  hollow  sijuare  rises  the  sacred  temple  of  the  Kaaba,  the  oldest 
religious  monument  known  in  the  world,  and  erected,  it  is  said, 
by  Abraham,  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  This  edifice,  built 
of  grayish  rocks  from  the  neighborhood,  is  of  a  cubic  form,  each 
side  being  about  twenty-five  feet  in  length.  A  rich  black  hanging 
covers  it  all  the  year  round,  excepting  during  the  days  of  the 
Ehamadan.  Id  the  interior  it  appears  a  vast  hall,  paved  with 
precious  mosaics,  on  the  walls  of  which  a  few  maxims  of  the  Ko- 
ran shine,  perpetually  lighted  by  lamps  of  massive  gold.  In  the 
same  square  are  grouped  several  other  massive  structures,  serving 
as  sepulchres  for  the  most  venerated  saints.  Among  them  is 
noticeable,  to  the  left  of  the  Kaaba,  a  square  monument,  sur- 
mounted by  .1  cupola,  enclosing  a  Fpring  of  fresh  and  clear  water. 
It  is,  according  to  tradition,  the  fountiiin  which  sprang  up  at  the 
prayer  of  the  despairing  Hagar,  from  the  heart  of  the  burning 
sand,  to  revive  her  son  Ishmael,  the  father  of  the  Arabs.      Over 


the  principal  door  is  still  to  be  seen  a  small  black  stone  set  in  the 
wall  and  projecting  a  few  inches.  This  marble  the  object  of  the 
most  ancient  worship,  is  that  which,  long  before  Mahomet,  the 
Arabs  came  to  kiss  as  a  precious  fragment  of  the  rock  brought  to 
Abraham  by  the  angels  when  ho  was  building  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Kaaba.  In  the  north,  tiie  mournful  valley  continues  to  wind 
through  the  midst  of  sand  and  rocks.  On  the  road  you  distin- 
guish still  caravans  of  pilgrims  moving  towards  Medina,  to  adore 
the  tomb.  This  voyage  is  not  obligatory,  and  is  not  comprised 
in  the  rite  oftlie  holy  pilgrimage.  Medina,  the  second  city  of 
Hedjaz,  is  situated  at  the  limit  of  the  great  Arabian  desert.  About 
a  hundred  leagues  fiom  Mecca,  it  divides  with  its  companion  the 
mournful  privilege  of  living  on  the  charity  of  the  faithful.  It  was 
there  that  Mahomet,  driven  from  his  native  city,  came  to  preach 
his  new  doctrine,  in  the  very  spot  where  his  tomb  now  rises.  The 
temple,  built  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  Mecca,  is  much  smaller. 
In  the  midst  of  the  square  rise  two  venerated  paira  trees,  planted 
by  the  prophet's  hand.  Not  far  off,  standing  against  the  northern 
gallery,  appears  a  dome,  supported  by  columns  of  white  marble. 
All  around,  the  earth  is  sti*ewn  with  rich  carpets.  Between  the 
columns  a  close  grating  and  a  thick  curtain  of  green  damask 
prevent  the  air  from  discovering  the  sacred  tomb  of  Mahomet. 
Here  also  sleep  beside  him  his  disciples,  Omar  and  Abou-Bcckr, 
who,  at  the  day  of  the  final  judgment,  are  to  be  awakened  by 
Jesus  Christ,  to  announce,  from  the  summit  of  the  monmnent,  the 


end  of  the  age.  Near  his  tomb,  the  pulpit  which  Mahomet  used 
in  his  first  exhortations  is  still  preserved.  The  city,  small  and 
pooriy  built,  is  surrounded  by  a  triple  row  of  walls,  now  scat- 
tered over  the  ground.  In  the  centre  rises  a  fortress  on  which 
the  Egyptian  flag  is  now  floating.  Snch  are  the  holy  places,  the 
sacred  monuments,  the  possession  of  which,  disputed  with  the 
Porte  by  victorious  Egypt,  came  near  troubling  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Mecca  is  generally  reported  to  be  vei7  unhealthy.  The 
climate  is  very  hot,  and  faring  the  months  of  August,  Septem- 
ber and  October,  a  parching  wind  prevails  that  seems  to  dry  up  the 
very  springs  of  life.  The  wet  season  occurs  in  December.  Fe- 
vers, dysentery,  and  a  sort  of  leprosy  are  the  prevalent  diseases. 
BarekJiardt,  the  traveller,  says  that  he  never  enjoyed  good  health, 
when  in  Mecca — at  such  times  as  "he  was  free  from  positive  dis- 
ease, he  suffered  from  languor,  depression  of  spirits,  and  want  of 
appetite.  Equally  unhealthy,  or  even  more  so,  is  the  climate  of 
Medina.  In  winter  the  cold  is  much  severer,  and  heavy  rain- 
storms, of  brief  duration,  alternate  with  long  intervals  of  dry 
weather.  In  summer  the  heat  is  excessive,  and  the  exhalations 
from  the  stagnant  marshes  in  the  neighborhood  produce  intermit- 
tent fevers,  which  frequently  prove  fatal  to  sti'angers.  The  ratio 
of  mortality  is  stated  as  one  to  fifteen  annually ;  but  this  state- 
ment is  unquestionably  exaggerated,  although  the  mortality  is 
sufficiently  large  to  decimate  the  numbers  of  both  natives  and  pil- 
grims to  a  fearful  degree. 
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[Written  for  GleaBon'a  Pletorial.] 
ATHANATA. 

BY  J.   OHAFTON  ALLE.T. 

Tho  rill  of  Zoe  mu?icftl!y  flowing 

Throagh  Zoe's  valley  ever  piishingly, 
Smiled  on  tlie  guardian  piilmfl  be.-iide  it  gro\Ting, 

RMriog  their  crests  in  majesty  on  high, 
And  the  awcet  odors  ft-om  the  thousand  (lowers 

That  stnrlike  glittered  from  tho  emerald  pinic, 

Coycd  with  the  breezes,  which  with  Eoothing  Rtiala 
Came  murmuring  past  tbc  branch  embosomed  bowora. 

TVhllo  far  away,  arose  Uudcan  mountains, 

Raising  aloft  their  thunder-blasted  heads, 
There  hloomtd  no  tree— and  Sowed  no  sparkling  fountains 

Mid  the  scorched  rocks  and  sun-pnrchi^d  river-bcda. 
Beyond,  raid  horrid  vales,  with  sluggish  motion 

Rolled  the  black  waters  of  the  strenm  of  death, 

NunibiDg  the  senses  with  its  icy  breath, 
As  it  passed  onward  to  the  eternal  ocean. 

By  Zoe's  riU  I  met  my  love  at  morning; 

Sweetly  she  smiled,  then  darted  s\rift  away : 
All  eager  praj'ers  and  fond  implorings  scorning, 

She  fled,  nor  would  she  for  a  moment  stay, 
I  sought  her  mid  the  forests  that  environ 

With  verdant  wall  fair  Zoe's  emerald  vale, 

I  sought  her  mid  tho  tempests  that  assail 
The  dark  Tartarean  mountain  tops  of  iron. 

There,  gazing,  gazing  through  the  awful  storm. 

Which  when  I  reached  the  summit,  burst  around, 
Boyond  tho  etream  of  death,  I  saw  her  form, 

I  heard  her  voice— it  came  with  solemn  sound: 
"Mortal,  thy  loved  Athanata  may  never 

By  thee  in  Zoc'3  blissful  vale  be  wooed — 

To  thino  Athanata — the  only  road 
Liea  o'er  tho  waves  of  death's  onrolliug  river." 


[Written  Ibr  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

KATE    WILLOUGHBY: 

— OR, 

THE     YOUNG     GOVERNESS. 


BT   M.  V.  ST.    LEOS. 


"  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  watera,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days." 

KiTE  WiLLOUGHBT  sat  by  the  richly  curtained  window  of  a 
handsome  apartment,  as  the  afternoon  of  a  lovely  summer's  day 
was  pouring  out  its  glories.  The  weather  was  warm,  balmy,  de- 
licious, and  the  thermometer  at  eighty,  yet  not  a  breath  of  air 
stole  into  the  room  from  opened  door  or  casement,  which  were 
both  carefully  closed  and  protected  by  strips  of  listing  ,-  the  young 
girl  sat  gazing  listlessly,  and  yet  with  a  dreamy,  wishful  expres- 
eion,  upon  the  blue,  fleecy  heavens  and  the  green,  waving  boughs, 
but  like  a  prisoner  who  has  been  so  long  shut  in  fi'om  nature's 
sunlight  and  perfume,  that  the  desire  to  taste  them  has  become  a 
passive,  rather  than  an  active  principle. 

The  quick,  impatient  ring  of  a  bell  disturbed  the  day-dreamer, 
and  with  a  sigh  she  arose,  and  lifting  a  thick  curtain  that  supplied 
the  place  of  folding  doors,  passed  into  the  adjoining  room. 

It  needed  but  a  glance  to  discover  that  it  was  the  apartment  of 
an  invalid,  even  had  tlie  patient  been  wanting.  The  tightly 
closed,  carefully  protcotcd  windows,  with  thick  shades,  the  toilet 
stand,  covered  with  vinis — not  of  perfumes,  but  medicines,  the 
shawls  and  ^vrappcrs,  which,  with  the  low,  curtained  couch  seemed 
to  constitute  the  sole  furniture,  told  the  tale. 

The  invalid  herself,  a  plain,  thin,  sharp-featured  woman  of  fifty 
years,  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire-place,  in  winch  the 
embers  were  dying  out,  densely  wrapped  in  a  shawl.  Looking  up, 
she  said  in  sharp,  peevish  tones  : 

"  Really,  Katharine  Willoughby,  it  is  a  most  singular  thing 
that  when  there  is  no  cartlily  duty  required  of  you  except  to  take 
caro  of  me,  I  am  so  carelessly  attended  to  !  It  surely  cannot  be 
a  very  fatiguing  task  to  see  to  my  few  wants." 

The  expression  in  Kate's  eye  as  this  last  sentence  was  uttered, 
was  rather  dubious,  but  she  respectfully  inquired  what  she  should 
do  for  the  lady's  comfort. 

"  The  fire  is  nearly  out,  and  I  am  shivering  ^vith  the  cold." 

Poor  Kate  !  The  atmosphere  of  the  confined  room  was  nearly 
BufFocating,  yet  she  was  obliged  to  kindle  up  the  decaying  fire 
and  coax  the  faint  flame,  which,  as  if  conscious  of  its  extreme 
inappropriateness  to  the  season,  was  shy  of  burning,  until  her 
cheek  was  scarlet. 

Mrs.  Dorathy  Wilson,  as  the  elder  lady  was  named,  had  been 
in  her  youth  a  petted,  spoiled,  only  daughter,  and  by  the  death  of 
a  brother,  an  heiress.  Extremely  plain  herself,  she  had  been  car- 
ried away  by  the  pretended  admiration  of  a  fortune  hunter,  whose 
fine  looks  were  his  sole  recommendation,  so  that,  flattered  beyond 
bounds  with  tho  idea  of  being  "loved  for  herself  alone,"  she 
married  tho  artful  adventurer  within  a  year  after  the  decease  of 
her  parents. 

But  a  very  short  time  elapsed,  cro  she  discovered  her  blind  mis- 
take, yet  with  a  strange  inconsistency,  this  cold-hearted,  selfish 
being,  who  had  been  always  thankless  and  ungrateful  all  her  life 
to  her  doting  parents  and  true  friends,  still  clung  to  her  cruel 
husband,  who  treated  her  with  disdain  and  contempt,  with  a  pas- 
sionate fondness  no  one  had  believed  her  capable  of.  His  rude 
demands  for  her  property  were  cheerfully  complied  with,  and  after 
his  death,  which  was  caused  by  an  accident  while  on  some  drunk- 
en, dissolute  excursion,  she  was  like  one  frantic,  and  when  these 
first  transports  subsided,  she  shut  herself  up  from  the  world  with 
the  firm  belief  that  her  strong  animal  constitution  was  entirely 
shattered. 


Her  family  physician  was  dismissed  because  he  would  not  agree 
with  her,  and  a  shrewd  quack,  finding  which  way  the  road  to  her 
fortune  lay,  dosed  her  witii  drugs  to  her  heart's  content,  and  com- 
pletely ingratiated  himself  into  favor,  so  that  what  Dr.  Swindler 
said  was  law  and  gospel.  At  last,  from  forcing  a  healthy,  robust 
frame  into  the  pinched  diet  and  feeble  habits  of  a  desperate  con- 
sumptive, together  with  utter  seclusion  from  the  pure,  fresh  air, 
and  the  dosing  with  pernicious  nostrums,  Mrs.  Wilson  became  as 
confirmed  an  invalid  as  she  could  wish,  and  at  this  stage  be- 
thought herself  of  making  some  poor  body  the  constant  com- 
panion and  nurse  of  her  misery,  in  which  Dr.  Swindler  fully 
humored  her. 

Casting  her  eyes  around  for  this  purpose  accordingly,  they  lit 
upon  her  god-daughter,  a  poor  orphan,  and  without  a  home.  The 
offer  of  Mrs.  Wilson  was  thankfully  accepted,  for  Kate  did  not 
know  mueli  of  her  patroness,  but  although  strictly  the  invalid's 
companion,  there  never  was  a  more  complete  bond-slave  to  any 
one's  caprice  than  Kate  Willoughby. 

Kate  was  a  girl  of  talent  and  keen  powers  of  discrimination. 
In  person  strikingly  brilliant,  with  brunette  complexion,  large 
mirtliful,  dark  eyes,  and  a  slender,  graceful  figure.  She  had  re- 
sided with  Mrs  Wilson  for  a  year,  and  although  nineteen  years  of 
age,  she  went  into  no  society,  and  scarce  knew  half  a  dozen  peo- 
ple. The  residence  of  her  god-mother  was  in  a  beautiful  spot,  a 
few  miles  from  the  city  of  B.,  and  the  only  gentleman  she  saw 
was  Dr.  Swindler,  a  sinister-looking,  disagreeable  man  with  a 
soft,  fawning  voice  and  manner,  and  whom  Kate  heartily  despised. 
I^ow  the  low  minded  fellow  fancied  that  she  would  make  him  a 
nice  wife ;  she  was  both  useful  and  ornamental,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly receive  a  large  portion  of  Mrs.  Wilson's  property  which 
would  not  be  in  the  least  displeasing.  Accordingly  he  determined 
to  play  his  cards  well,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  motive,  called  at 
his  patient's  on  the  afternoon  our  story  opens,  and,  after  a  long 
private  consultation,  in,  which  the  lady  complained  of  unusual 
ennui,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  madarae ;  you  need  some  one  to  amuse  you, 
Perhaps  if  Miss  Willoughby  were  to  take  an  occasional  ride  out, 
she  might  get  a  new  stock  of  ideas  to  entertain  you  with — what 
do  you  say  to  my  taking  her  with  me  to  see  a  few  patients  this 
afternoon  V 

"  If  she  goes  once  she  will  expect  to  go  again,  and  then  she  will 
become  unfitted  to  attend  to  me — wont  it  be  so  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly  you  know  best,  my  dear  madam,  but  suppose 
you  see  how  the  first  experiment  succeeds  ;  you  are  not  obliged  to 
repeat  it,  you  know." 

Kate  was  called,  and  showed  the  most  unfeigned  reluctance  to 
the  proposition,  which  determined  Mrs.  Wilson  in  favor  of  it,  and 
the  young  girl  was  forced  to  give  up  her  will,  resolving,  however, 
that  it  should  be  the  last  time  she  was  invited.  Throughout  the 
ride,  to  Dr.  Swindler's  chagrin,  she  replied  in  monos3dlables  on- 
ly, and  on  her  return  home  appeared  so  dull  and  stupid,  that 
Mi's.  Wilson  declaimed  she  should  not  go  again,  at  which  Kate 
inwardly  rejoiced,  so  strong  was  her  disgust  of  tho  fawning 
physician. 

But  in  spite  of  herself,  that  single  ride  had  awakened  her  desire 
of  freedom,  and  she  contrived  to  take  a  short  walk  every  day, 
during  Mrs.  Wilson's  nap.  But  meanwhile,  the  little  doctor  be- 
came even  more  odious  in  her  eyes,  by  a  certain  something  in  his 
manner,  diff"erent  from  anything  she  had  seen  before.  She  would 
have  thought  it  an  attempt  to  pay  her  particular  attention,  had 
she  believed  he  would  dare  to  dream  of  such  a  thing,  and  one 
day  when  he  explicitly  told  his  hopes,  she  replied  with  a  stinging 
sarcasm  that  made  him  her  bitter  enemy,  and  from  that  hour  he 
endeavored  to  withdraw  Mrs.  Wilson's  favor  from  her,  in  which 
attempt  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  at  her  death,  which  took  place 
in  a  year  or  two,  the  bulk  of  her  property  was  left  to  "  her  faith- 
ful and  worthy  friend.  Dr.  Swindler,"  while  poor  Kate  received 
for  her  share  a  paltry  hundred  for  her  three  years  of  actual  labor, 
instead  of  the  whole,  as  it  had  originally  been  her  god-mother's 
intention  she  should  inherit. 

Immediately  on  coming  into  possession  of  the  property,  Swind- 
ler, with  little,  mean  malice,  gave  Kate  notice  to  quit  tlie  house 
and  find  some  other  home,  which  she  obeyed  with  rapidity.  Gath- 
ering together  her  few  possessions  she  started  for  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  B.,  in  hopes  to  find  a  situation  as  governess,  as  her 
education  had  been  a  very  superior  one,  but  thei'C  seemed  to  be  a 
superfluity  of  teachers  already,  and  she  began  to  despair. 

About  a  week  from  the  time  she  first  came  to  the  city,  she  was 
passing  along  tlic  street  in  dejection  and  sadness,  when  a  hand- 
bill met  her  eye  on  which  was  printed  tho  terms  of  a  passage  from 
B.  to  a  flourishing  city  at  the  West.  Suddenly  the  impulse  took 
possession  of  her  to  go  to  that  place,  and  wild  and  chimerical  as 
it  was,  she  determined  to  follow  it.  The  time  for  the  cars  to 
start  was  close  at  hand,  but  hurrying  to  her  boarding  house,  she 
hastily  packed  her  trunk,  and  arriving  at  the  depot  took  her  tick- 
et and  threw  herself  back  on  a  car  seat  with  a  feeling  of  reckless 
indilVerencc  as  to  what  might  come  of  tliia  fancy. 

For  three  days  and  nights,  whicli  was  the  time  occupied  by  her 
journey,  our  heroine  found  sufficient  to  interest  her  in  the  oddities 
of  her  fellow-passengers.  On  the  afternoon  of  tho  fourth  day 
from  that  on  which  she  left  B.,  she  arrived  in  L.  without  a  friend 
in  the  place,  and  but  a  few  dollars  in  her  purse.  And  now,  for 
the  first  time,  her  novel  position  occurred  to  her.  "  Never  mind 
— it  is  no  worse  to  be  in  this  city  without  friends,  than  in  B.,  and 
it  is  an  even  chance." 

With  this  reflection  Kate  resolved  to  look  up  a  boarding  place 
in  a  quiet,  private  family,  and  to  this  end,  leaving  her  scanty  lug- 
gage in  the  ticket  master's  care,  she  left  the  depot  and  com- 
menced walking  at  random.  But,  unlike  the  city  she  had  left, 
there  were  no  door-plates  with  "  boarding  "  engraved  upon  them. 


and  at  last,  somewhat  fatigued  and  excessively  thirsty,  she  turned 
into  a  broad,  neat  looking  street.  As  she  passed  along,  the  as- 
pect of  the  place,  so  unlike  a  city,  with  its  deep  yards  and  sepa- 
rate wooden  houses,  pleased  her  eye,  and  presently  her  attention 
was  attracted  to  an  unpainted  tenement,  standing  somewhat  fur- 
ther back  than  its  neighbors. 

It  was  not  a  handsome  house — on  the  conti-ary,  it  was  much 
tho  shabbiest  in  the  whole  street,  yet  Kate  took  an  unaccountable 
fancy  to  it.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  tho  enormous  trees  which 
nearly  hid  the  weather-stained  walls,  but  whatever  the  reason  was 
Kate  resolved  to  ask  the  inmates  for  a  glass  of  water,  and  accord- 
ingly walked  up  the  shady  path.  To  her  surprise  the  house  door 
was  open,  and  no  one  answered  her  repeated  ring.  She  stepped 
into  the  hall  and  knocked  at  a  room  door,  but  a  sullen  echo  was 
the  only  reply  ;  in  another  second  a  sharp  cry  rang  through  tho 
house,  so  agonized  and  piercing,  that  it  chilled  Kate's  heart.  Aa 
she  looked  fearfully  up  the  staircase  from  whence  the  cry  had 
proceeded,  a  nuceession  of  low,  deep  groans,  as  of  some  one  in 
distress,  met  her  ear. 

Half  terrilicd,  she  turned  to  leave  the  place,  but  stopped  on 
reaching  the  door.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly — it  was  not 
more  than  three  o'clock,  and  a  long  summer's  afternoon  lay  before 
her,  the  person  who  uttered  the  groans  might  be  in  distress,  and 
the  house  seemed  destitute  of  servants ;  perhaps  it  was  her  duty 
to  inquire  into  tho  matter,  besides  it  was  broad  daylight,  there 
were  other  houses  quite  within  calling  distance  and  this  fright  was 
very  foolish.  While  she  was  thus  standing  irresolute,  another 
cry  of  evident  pain  startled  her,  and  without  hesitation  she 
bounded  up  the  staircase. 

On  the  landing  she  paused  at  the  threshold  of  an  apartment 
with  the  door  half  opened.  In  a  corner,  on  a  wretched  bed,  lay 
an  old  man,  whose  hollow,  burning  eyes  and  attenuated  features 
plainly  indicated  severe  illness  ;  as  Kate  ventured  into  the  room 
after  a  minute's  survey,  the  sick  man  restlessly  turned  his  gaze 
to  her,  and  wildly  motioning  her  back,  exclaimed,  in  apparent 
affright : 

"  Go  away  from  here  I  Wliat  have  you  come  here  for  1  No- 
body wants  you.     Don't  you  hear  me  ?     Go  away,  I  tell  you !" 

This  last  was  uttered  with  a  frightful  energy,  and  Kate  perceiv- 
ed that  he  was  in  a  violent  state  of  fever.     Her  kind  disposition 
would  not  permit  her  to  leave  an  aged,  sick  person  without  any 
attendant,  and  so  walking  steadily  up  to  him,  she  said : 
"I  shall  stay  and  take  care  of  you." 

"  I  tell  you  I  will  not  have  it !"  ho  screamed  frantically ;  "  you 
have  come  here  to  steal  my  money,  and  I  say  begone  !" 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,"  replied  Kate,  who  now  comprehended 
that  the  living  skeleton  before  her  was  a  miser,  and  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  humoring  him,  "  don't  trouble  yourself.  I  don't  think  it 
very  likely  that  an  old  man  without  any  servants  or  a  nurse  in 
such  a  sickness,  can  have  much  money ;  rich  people  always  have 
enough  around  them  at  such  times.  Now  I'm  a  stranger  here,  I've 
not  a  place  to  lay  my  head  to-niglit,  but  I'm  a  good  nurse,  and  if 
you  will  let  me  stay  hero  I'll  take  care  of  you  and  keep  your 
house  from  less  honest  persons." 

"  0  dear !  dear  !"  groaned  the  old  man,  "  what  will  this 
terrible  expense — " 

"  It  shall  cost  you  nothing,  sir.  I  will  provide  myself  with 
food  and  all  I  ask  is  house-room.  Now  make  yourself  easy  and 
quiet." 

The  injunction  was  obeyed,  and  soon  the  old  man  fell  into  a 
ti'oubled  sleep.  Kate  ran  down  to  the  garden  gate,  and  requested 
a  negro  boy  who  was  passing,  to  fetch  her  baggage  from  the  do- 
pot.  There  was  not  much  of  it,  and  giving  the  urchin  some 
change,  she  carried  it  into  the  house  and  commenced  looking 
around  for  a  place  in  which  to  pass  the  night.  This  was  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  decide,  for  she  shrank  from  occupying  a  lonely 
apartment,  far  from  any  human  being,  in  that  old,  desertod  house, 
and  yet  she  hardly  dared  to  take  one  next  to  the  sick  man,  lest 
he  should  become  insane  during  the  night  and  endanger  her  life. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  should  need  assistance  in  the  night 
she  ought  to  be  in  attendance  to  render  it,  and  she  returned  to 
the  sick  man's  room.  A  small  apartment  adjoined  it,  and  con- 
tained a  small,  crazy  bedstead.  Over  this  Kate  spread  some 
shawls  and  garments,  and  as  the  weather  was  warm,  this  arrange- 
ment answered  very  well.  As  night  set  in  Kate  lit  a  small  tallow 
candle  which  she  found,  and  for  want  of  a  candlestick  placed  it 
in  the  neck  of  an  old,  dusty  bottle  which  had  evidently  been  used 
for  the  purpose  before  by  the  rims  of  grease  and  spots  of  tallow 
on  its  sides. 

Still  the  old  man  slept,  and  as  the  hours  passed  in  dead,  sol- 
emn stillness,  a  heavy,  desolate  feeling  settled  on  Katharine's 
spirit.  Great  gray,  wiry  rats  peered  out  with  keen  black  eyes 
and  upraised  ears,  and  finally,  emboldened  by  the  silence,  ran 
scampering  about  the  floor,  till  Kate  grew  nearly  sick  at  heart. 
Large  night-bugs,  too,  came  whizzing  past  her  head,  causing  her 
to  start  with  friglit.  She  feared  to  lie  down,  and  seated  herself 
on  an  oaken  chair  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  watching  tho  slumbcrer. 
It  was  long  past  midnight  and  she  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  her 
journey,  yet  she  was  too  nervous  and  alarmed  to  sleep,  and  sho 
sat  with  her  hands  pressed  over  her  eyes,  and  her  elbows  resting 
on  the  bed. 

Suddenly  tlie  sick  man  awoke,  and  gazing  wildly  around,  be- 
gan muttering  incoherently.  Kate  started  up,  and  approaching 
him,  said  : 

"  What  is  it  you  wish,  sirl" 

But  as  his  glassy,  gray  eyes  rested  stupidly  upon  her,  she  knew 
he  was  not  sensible  of  her  presence,  or  conscious  of  what  was  pass- 
ing, although  ho  continued  to  mutter.  She  felt  it  was  her  duty 
to  call  in  a  physician,  even  if  she  must  pay  for  his  attendance 
herself.     But  how  should  she  procure  one,  for  she  shrunk  back 
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Startled  at  the  idea  of  going  into  the  streets  at  that  hour.  "And 
yet  what  was  to  be  done  V  She  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out — all  was  still  and  peaceful,  the  gaa  lamps  were  sliiuing 
adoivn  the  street,  and  resolutely  remembering  that  it  was  a  case 
of  life  and  death,  she  threw  on  her  bat  and  shawl  and  descended 
to  the  halL  door.  She  trembled  violently,  but  unlocked  and  open- 
ed it,  looked  down  the  diuk  lane,  listened  to  hear  if  there  were  any 
new  sounds  in  the  chamber  she  liad  left — but  all  was  as  before. 
Drawing  her  shawl  closer  she  ventured  forth  into  the  night,  and 
with  a  quick  step  fled  do^^■n  the  path  beneath  die  trees,  with  the 
dew  dropping  from  their  heavily  laden  brauehes. 

At  the  gate  she  paused,  undecided  which  course  to  take,  but  at 
last  turned  to  the  right,  and  after  passing  a  few  streets  in  which 
she  looked  vainly  for  a  physician's  notice,  entered  a  narrow  one 
and  saw  at  last  the  long  sought  for  plate  glittering  amid  the  faint 
light.  In  her  haste  she  puUed  the  bell  violently,  and  it  echoed 
for  several  seconds,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  a  head  was 
protruded  from  an  upper  story  window. 

**  An'  what  is  ycz  afthcr  wid  routing  the  paple  oop  jist  in  the 
midhle  of  a  dhrame  ?  inquired  a  voice,  whose  brogue  left  no 
doubt  of  the  speaker's  nation. 

"Is  Dr.  Gordon  in  1" 

"Is  it  in  he  is  1  Sure,  an'  indade  is  he— is  it  wanting  him  ye 
are?" 

"  Do  you  suppose  she'd  come  here  in  the  middle  of  tho  night 
and  inquire  for  him  if  she  didn't,  you  blockhead?"  broke  in  a 
third  person,  who  was  no  other  than  the  doctor  himself.  "  Put 
down  that  window  and  stop  your  screeching ;  go  down  to  the 
door  and  say  I'll  be  ready  directly." 

The  doctor  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Kate  was  walking  rapidly  by  his  side,  and  detailing  to  him  the 
circumstances. 

"  Are  yon  any  relation  of  Jlr.  Hamden*5  ?"  inquired  the  ph^-si- 
cian,  for  his  companion  had  told  him  the  situation  of  the  house, 
and  its  owner  was  well  known  to  the  whole  city. 

"  Is  the  old  gentleman's  name  Hamden  V  asked  Kate. 

Doctor  Gordon  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

"  ^hy,  don't  you  know  who  he  is  V 

"  No,  sir.  I  only  came  to  L.  tho  previous  afternoon ;"  and 
emboldened  by  his  pleasant  manner,  she  told  him  briefly  her  past 
life. 

When  they  reached  the  house  the  old  man  wag  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  Kate  had  left,  and  she  now  saw  by  the  light 
that  Doctor  Gordon  was  a  jolly-faced  gentleman,  about  forty-tive 
or  fifty,  quite  fleshy,  and  very  rosy,  and  so  hearty  in  his  manners 
that  Kate  felt  immediate  confidence  in  him.  He  bustled  round 
and  got  the  necessary  medicines,  and  then  oifered  to  stay  through 
the  night  to  give  Kate  a  chance  to  rest  herself. 

The  next  morning,  the  kind-hearted  man,  refusing  to  take  any 
payment,  left,  promising  to  send  his  wife  round  in  the  course 
of  the  forenoon.  When  that  lady  came,  Kate  no  longer  felt 
friendless,  for  the  servant  who  had  attended  his  mistress  was  de- 
spatched for  a  dozen  different  articles,  all  to  make  the  young 
girl's  situation  more  comfortable,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  with 
Kate's  assistance,  the  place  wore  a  very  different  aspect. 

"  You  needn't  trouble  yourstlf  about  meals,"  said  the  generous 
lady,  as  she  rose  to  go.  "  I'll  send  them  round  to  you  by  Chloe, 
and  she  shall  stay  through  the  night  with  you.  I'll  be  ia  again 
to-morrow." 

The  days  passed  quietly  and  pleasantly  now  that  Kate  had 
found  friends,  and  when  ilr.  Harnden  recovered,  instead  of 
thanking  her  or  giving  her  the  slightest  reward,  he  abruptly  said  ; 

"  I  suppose  you're  expecting  something  for  staying  here,  but 
you'll  be  mistaken !" 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  have  not  thought  of  any  such  thing,  and  I  will 
not  even  ask  to  stay  one  day  longer,  now  that  you  are  well.  I  am 
going  this  afternoon." 

True  to  her  word  she  immediately  left  the  house,  and,  as  the 
Gordons  had  requested,  made  it  her  home  with  them  for  a  few 
days.  But  though  they  were  urgent  for  her  to  stay  much  longer, 
she  felt  that  they  could  ill  afford  this  generosity,  and  commenced 
looking  about  for  a  place  as  governess.  She  at  last  concluded 
to  accept  a  situation  in  Jlrs.  Fanshawe's  family,  as  the  salary  was 
quite  a  large  one,  but  she  did  not  fancy  the  lady's  countenance. 
It  was  very  sharp  and  white,  and  had  evidently  been  veiy  pretty 
in  her  youth,  but  now  the  cold,  gray  eyes  were  no  longer  lit  up 
by  mirth,  and  her  whole  dress  was  stiff  and  formal,  even  to  her 
dressy  caps. 

Her  family  consisted  of  Mr.  Fanshawe,  a  little,  meek,  inoffen- 
sive man,  who  always  sat  in  comers  when  his  wife  gave  parties, 
and  who  was,  in  short,  nobody  but  Caleb  Fanshawe's  wife's  hus- 
band. The  young  people  of  this  fine  couple  were  five  in  number. 
Josiah  Fanshawe,  a  youth  of  twenty-two,  rather  good  looking,  and 
firmly  persuaded  by  himself  and  doting  relatives  that  he  was  des- 
tined to  set  the  "  Thames  afire  "  with  his  poetic  squibs  and  crack- 
ers. He  affected  the  Byronie  school,  in  consequence  of  what  his 
friends  termed  a  striking  resemblance  of  feature  to  that  poet ;  and  to 
increase  the  supposed  likeness  (which  was  something,  by  the  way, 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  imaginary  axis  of  the  world),  wore 
long,  floating  locks  and  tumed-down  collare,  indulged  in  small 
hours,  "giimius,"  and  late  morning  appeai-ances.  Perhaps  under 
different  auspices,  Josiah  Fanshawe  might  have  made  a  very 
respectable  member  of  common  sense  society. 

Clementina  Zephyrine  Fanshawe  was  a  young  lady  of  eighteen 
or  twenty,  inheriting  all  the  good  looks  that  had  once  belonged  to 
her  mother,  and  no  small  share  of  her  envious,  peevish  temper. 
She  had  been  brought  forward  very  early,  and  had  attracted  con- 
siderable norice ;  but  vain  and  frivolous,  she  scrupled  not  to  com- 
mit all  the  fashionable  follies  of  the  day,  in  which  ^Le  was  ftdly 
borne  out  by  her  doting  mama. 


Angelina  Fanshawe  was  only  twelve  years  old,  but  full  as  wise 
as  her  sister;  one  of  those  disagreeable,  fine-lady  children,  soiu- 
at  heart,  like  an  apple  wrinkled  by  drought  before  its  ripening. 
She  delighted  in  a  dress  in  the  extreme  of  the  mode,  and  wore 
herself  clashing  vests,  collars,  under-sleevcs,  etc.,  and  remarked 
on  one  occasion  to  a  school-mate,  "  ihat  she  never  wore  mits — 
they  were  so  childish!"  She  had  a  little,  wizen  face,  a  figure 
smaller  than  usual  at  her  age,  large,  impudent  black  eyes,  and  a 
thin  mouth,  with  an  ill-natured  curl  to  the  lips. 

Sophronia  was  two  years  younger,  a  good,  honest  girl,  but 
with  a  mind  as  dull  as  her  dumpy,  sluggish  figure.  She  became 
attached  to  any  one  quickly,  but  her  brother  and  older  sisters 
were  forever  laughing  at  her  blunders,  which  it  must  be  confessed 
were  numerous. 

Little  Dora,  a  charming  child  of  six  years,  was  the  gem  of  the 
family ;  and  \vrangling  and  ill-assorted  as  its  members  were,  they 
?.ll  agreed  iu  petting  her. 

Into  this  household  was  Kate  Willoughby  introduced,  writh 
what  chance  of  happiness  the  reader  may  imagine.  But  even 
much  greater  discomforts  could  not  have  daunted  the  bright,  mer- 
ry girl  of  nineteen ;  the  world  owed  her  a  living,  and  she  was 
determined  to  have  it ;  she  trusted  her  eldest  pupil  only  would 
give  her  trouble,  and  hoped  from  the  supercilious  manner  of  Mrs. 
Fanshawe  and  her  eldest  daughter,  tliat  they  would  let  the  humble 
governess  rest  in  her  obscurity. 

Perhaps  they  might  have  done  so,  had  they  not  discovered  that 
Josiah,  the  prospective  poet  laureate,  the  rising  luminary  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  had  vouchsafed  to  cast  a  look  upon  the  poor 
dependent.  In  vain  the  worldly  woman  reasoned  with  her  son ; 
Josiah  elegantly  retorted ; 

*'  They  wa'n't  going  to  pull  wool  over  his  eyes 'in  that  fashion. 
They  had  been  tiying  to  hide  her  away  out  of  sight,  hut  he  knew 
that  Zeph  would  give  all  she  was  worth  to  be  half  as  handsome," 

His  sister  replied  with  heightened  color:  "That  indeed, 'Siah 
needn't  make  such  a  fuss  about  her,  she  had  never  thought  much 
of  the  governess's  looks,  not  she  indeed  !" 

"  Well,  you  needn't  get  so  mad  and  red  about  it ;  I'd  like  to 
have  some  of  the  beaux  you're  trying  to  hook  to  see  you  now- 
much  they'd  think  of  the  '  angelic  yaiV-faced  Zephyrine  Fan- 
shawe !' "    ■ 

Thoroughly  vexed.  Miss  Fanshawe  burst  into  an  angry  flood  of 
tears,  and  iu  an  appealing  tone,  said  : 

"  Do  speak  to  him,  ma — I  should  think  you'd  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,  you  mean,  low  fellow,  to  talk  so  to  yom-  own  sister !" 

The  mother  now  intcjfered  between  her  darlings,  and  entreated 
Josiah  to  stop  his  persecution  of  his  sister. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  you  take  my  part,  ma — and  I  do  wish  you'd 
speak  sharp." 

"  No  great  need  of  anybody's  taking  your  part,  Zeph — I  never 
knew  the  time  you  couldn't  speak  for  yourself,  either !"  and  he 
left  the  room  whistling  so  shrilly  that  both  ladies  were  glad  to 
stop  their  dispute. 

From  this  day,  more  spite  than  ever  was  shown  to  poor  Kate. 
Every  trifling,  disagreeable  thing  was  put  upon  her,  and  the  com- 
mon servants  seeing  this  marked  contempt,  slighted  her  without 
the  smallest  compunction. 

One  day,  about  two  years  from  the  time  of  her  entrance  into 
Mrs.  Fanshawe's  family,  as  she  was  in  the  school-room  hearing  a 
recitation,  a  note  was  handed  her  by  one  of  the  servants.  Glanc- 
ing at  the  date,  she  perceived  that  it  had  been  suffered  to  lie  un- 
noticed for  several  days  after  the  postman  had  brought  it,  but  that 
was  nothing  unusual,  so  breaking  the  seal  she  prepared  to  give 
her  attention  to  its  contents.  Scarcely  had  her  eye  ran  over  the 
first  few  lines,  than  with  a  feeble  cry  she  sank  back  in  her  chair, 
fainting.  The  screams  of  the  children  roused  the  household,  but 
before  the  cold,  gray  eyes  of  Mrs.  Fanshawe  had  seen  it,  the  letter 
was  secreted  by  the  reviving  girl. 

Seeing  the  governess  recover  so  easily,  Mrs.  Fanshawe,  angry 
at  having  been  frightened  by  a  false  alarm,  exclaimed  sharply  : 

"  Really,  Miss  Willoughby,  if  you  cannot  command  yourself 
better  than  to  ciy  out  at  every  little  thing,  thereby  alarming  the 
whole  house  {herself  and  Zephyrine  had  quietly  stood  in  the  door- 
way all  this  while),  I  must  request  you  to  find  some  one  who  will 
bear  with  these  things." 

Instead  of  the  humble  apology  which  Mrs.  Fanshawe  made  no 
doubt  of  receiving,  to  her  utter  consternation,  Kate  drew  herself 
up,  and  calmly  replied  : 

"As  you  please,  madam  ;  I  was  just  about  to  request  permis- 
sion to  leave  your  service  ;"  and  without  another  word  Kate  swept 
from  the  room,  leaving  the  lady  and  her  daughter  to  wonder  at 
their  leisure. 

In  an  hour  Kate  Willoughby  had  left  the  house  forever  where 
she  had  been  ti-eated  in  so  rude  a  manner.  At  the  expiration  of 
two  weeks  all  the  acquaintances  of  our  heroine,  including  the 
Fanshawes,  received  elegant  notes,  enclosing  a  card  on  which  was 
engraved:  "Miss  ICatharine  Willoughby  will  receive  her  friends 
on  Thursday  morning  next  at  eight  o'clock,  at  No.  — ,  —  Street." 

The  Fanshawes  wore  in  a  state  of  doubt  as  to- what  it  all 
meant,  but  curiosity  at  last  conquered,  and  Thursday  morning 
found  them  at  the  place  specified,  along  with  many  others,  some 
of  whom  were  Kate's  true  friends,  but  all  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
if  two  enoi-mous  chandeliers  had  not  brilliantly  lighted  up  the 
darkened,  elegantly  furnished  drawing  rooms. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  Kate  Willoughby,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Doctor  Gordon,  entered,  followed  by  William  Aiden,  a 
young  gentleman  well  known  in  L.  as  the  heir  to  a  large  property 
and  an  aristocratic  name,  with  a  young  lady  by  his  side  ;  behind 
them  were  two  other  couples,  recognized  as  also  belonging  to  the 
elite,  and  relatives  of  Arden,  while  Mrs.  Gordon  and  a  little 
bustling  lawyer  brought  up  the  rear. 


The  whole  of  tins  group  were  dressed  in  a  brilliant  party  cos- 
tume, and  the  ladies  all  in  white  satin,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
Gordon.  When  the  hum  of  surprise  consequent  upon  this  en- 
trance had  subsided,  little  lawyer  Latitat  proceeding  to  a  seat, 
commenced  unrolling  a  piece  of  parchment  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  premising  "  that  as  all  the  company  were  gathered,  it 
became  his  duty  to  read  the  last  will  and  testament  of  his  late 
lamented  friend,  Ralph  Hamden,  Esq.,  of  L." 

He  then  commenced  reading  to  the  astoimded  gaests  the  will, 
which  left  all  the  property,  personal  and  real,  of  Ralph  Hamden, 
to  Katharine  Willoughby,  he  being  convinced,  from  personal  ob- 
servation, that  no  one  was  more  fitted  to  possess  it.  The  sum. 
amounted  to  neai-ly  two  millions  of  dollars.  ^ 

Before  the  stir  consequent  upon  this  astounding  announcement 
had  ceased,  a  clergyman  hitherto  unnoticed,  stepped  forth  from  a 
corner,  and  was  recognized  as  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  city. 
With  much  solemnity  and  ceremony,  he  prepared  to  unite  Wil- 
liam Ai'den  and  Katharine  Willoughby,  ivho,  with  their  brides- 
maids and  groomsmen  had  arranged  themselves  in  proper  order. 
Doctor  Gordon  gave  the  bride  away,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  tho 
ceremony  the  folding  doors  leading  into  the  dining  room  were 
thrown  open,  disclosing  a  table  magnificently  laid  out. 

As  the  company  were  dispersing  after  tlie  breakfast,  William 
Arden  handed  his  bride  into  a  handsome  travelling  coach,  which 
dashed  off  in  state  to  carry  the  young  couple  on  a  wedding  tour. 
At  last  the  whole  story  came  out.  The  old  miser  Hamden  re- 
solved to  watch  Kate  carefully  after  her  departure  from  bis  house, 
and  had  just  satisfied  himself  of  her  fitness  to  possess  wealth, 
when  death  laid  his  grasp  upon  hira,  gi'ving  him  only  time  to 
make  a  will  in  her  favor. 

William  Arden  had  long  been  a  suitor  of  Kate's,  but  she  had 
steadily  refused  to  marry  him,  for  with  her  English  notions  of 
station,  she  felt  the  disparity  between  them  in  point  of  fortune 
keenly.  But  when  the  sudden  turn  of  events  brought  her  a 
larger  portion  of  wealth  than  even  her  lover  possessed,  she  no 
longer  hesitated. 

With  Mrs.  Gordon's  assistance,  the  old  house  had  been  repaired 
and  splendidly  fitted  up,  the  wedding  trousseau  prepare*,  and  all 
matters  arranged  with  profound  secrecy,  and  Kate  rejoiced  that 
her  wealth  enabled  her  to  return  the  many  kindnesses  of  the  wor- 
thy doctor  and  his  wife.  On  her  return  to  L.,  there  were  plenty 
who  stood  ready  to  receive  her  with  open  arms,  and  none  more  so 
than  the  Fanshawes.  But  Kate  had  studied  them  too  well  to  re- 
turn the  plausible  attachment,  and  clinging  fast  to  her  true  friends, 
enjoyed  her  happy  lot  without  a  regret  of  the  knowledge  she  had 
gained  as  "  Kate  Willoughby,  the  young  governess." 


MOTICES  OF  KEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Tee  Eleme:«T8  op   Chabactee.     By  Mkrt  G.  Ciiakdleb.    2d  Edition.    Boa- 
ton  ;  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.    1854.     18mo.    pp.  234. 

Tbe  topics  treated  of  in  this  Taluable  little  TOlume,  are  Character— Tho 
Human  Trinity — Thought — Imagination — ASection — Life —  Conversation- 
Manners  and  CompanioDship,  Many  popular  errors  in  mental  and  moral 
training  are  here  expoecdj  and  the  remeOies  pointed  out.  The  work  of  a  Bound 
thinker  and  reasoner. 

PoPDLAE  Talis.     By  Madame  Gdizot.     Tran slated  from   the  French  bt/iiBS. 

h.  Bdeke     IlIuGtrated.    Boston  ;  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.    1855-    pp.  404. 

It  is  rarely  safe  to  introduce  a  volume  of  French  tales  written  for  3  oang 
persons,  to  the  American  public,  for,  unfortunately,  french  morality  is  noS 
our  morality.  But  the  authoress  of  the  present  TOlumc,  the  accomplished  la- 
dy of  Louis  Philippe's  fallen  minister,  has  never  written  a  line  that  "  dying 
she  would  wish  to  blot,"  Her  stories  have  a  fine,  healthy  tone,  and  are 
deeply  interesting. 

Maetin  Mebbivale  :  His  X  Mark.  By  Paul  Crettos.  Illustrated.  Boston  : 
Pniilips,  Sampson  &  Co.  New  York:  J.  C.  Derby.  1854-  llimo.  pp.  608. 
Paul  Creyton  is  a  name  familiar  to  the  readers  of  light  literature  as  attach- 
ed to  numei-ous  Tery  clever  newspaper  bketchcs,  and  to  some  highly  popular 
little  books.  He  has  here  given  us  a  work  of  more  magnitude  than  any  before 
attempted.  It  is  an  interetting  story  in  the  Dickens  stjle,  remarkable  for 
vivid  delineations  of  character  and  life-iike  Fcenes.  The  characters  do  not 
"  talk  hke  hooks,"'  nor  like  stage  heroes,  but  just  as  men,  women  and  cbildrea 
do  in  actual  life,  only  with  ttie  dramatic  effect  that  belongs  to  the  province  of 
art.     We  cordiaUy  commend  this  elegant  volume  to  our  friends, 

Childres's  Truls  :  or,   the  Liitlt  Ropf.  Bavcers  and  other  taltis.      From   the 
German  of  AUCDSTE  Lisdek.    Colored  Illustrations.    Boston:  Crosby,  Xicll- 
ol3  &,  Co.,  Ill  Washington  Street.     1855.    l&mo.    pp.  24S. 
A  collection  of  very  pleasant  stories,  destined  to  be  a  favorite  with  the  jave- 

nile  class  of  readers,  for  whom  it  is  gotten  up.      It  is  well  calculated  for  a 

gift  hook. 

A  Rau-eoad  5Iap  op  the  New  E:;glasd  States      By  Ales.  "Williams. 

Mr.  Williams  here  offers  us  a  very  handfome  map,  prepared  with  great  care, 
and  publL^hed  in  excellent  stvle,  delineating  distinctly  the  whole  surface  of 
New  iingland,  with  the  principal  cities,  towns  and  counties,  and  shoiving  eve- 
ry mesh  of  tbe  complicated,  iron  net-work  which  links  aU  parts  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  countrj  together,  and  connects  us  with  the  Canadas  and  othwr 
States.  It  is  an  exceedingly  useful  work  and  must  command  an  esteosiva 
sale.     Redding  &  Co.,  No.  «  State  Street,  publishers. 

Ida  Mat  :  .^1  Story  of  Things  Actual  and  Possible.    By  Mary  Langdo:i. 

We  are  indebted  to  Redding  &  Co.,  No.  8  State  Street,  for  a  copy  of  this 
work,  already  noriced,  and  wtiich  is  meeting  viith  extraordinary  success.  Eve- 
ry one  is  on  the  <jui  vtve  to  discover  the  auEhore^s,  and  we  presume  that  w&en 
the  sale  ehaU  have  reached  100,000  copies,  shtj  will  reveal  herself. 

TiiE  Republican  Coobt. 

This  Is  the  title  of  a  magnificent  illustrated  quarto  volume  from  the  presa 
of  D.  Appleton  S:  Co.,  depicting  with  pen,  pencu  and  graver  the  distinguished 
ladies  wno  adorned  American  society  in  iLe  daj  s  of  U  ashington.  It  is  edited 
by  liufus  *V'.  (iriswold.  'lh«  engravings  are  in  tf.e  highest  style  of  art,  alter 
tQe  portrait  master-pieces  of  Uoola*ton,  Copley,  Gainsborough,  Stuar:, Trum - 
bull  and  Malbone.  i'he  ladies  of  tbe  earliest  piveideuts,  tbe  beauiicsof  the 
past  age — are  here  presented  iu  a  Et^le  not  inferior  to  tte  be^t  illustrated 
works  of  the  Britisn  press.  The  text  is  not  a  mere  pendant  to  the  portraits 
but  is  in  itself  a  valuable  conuibutioa  to  our  historical  and  biograpttical 
literatuie. 

In  Doors  akd  Out:  ot^  Views  frojn  l!ie  Chimney  Corner.  By  Outer  Optio 
(William  T.  Adams).  Boston:  Brown,  Bazin  &  Co.  Fetridge  &  Co. 
This  is  a  handsome  illustiated  volume  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  pages, 
got  out  by  tbe  new  and  enterpiisiug  house  of  ijrown.  Bjizin  &,  Co..  who  have 
recently  commencL-d  the  putilishiug  bu.»iness  in  this  city,  with  every  determi- 
nation to  command  success.  Oliver  Optic  is  an  agreeable  storj-teller  and 
sketcher,  who  looks  on  life  with  an  artist's  eje,  and  delineates  it  'with  a 
graphic  pen. 

The  Ukiverse  ko  Desert,  the  E.vrtu  so  Moxopolt  ;    Preceded  by  a  Sclen- 
life  Exposition   oj  the    Vnily   of  Plan    in   Crfoiwn.     Two  volucues  in  one. 
Boston  and  Cambridge:  James  Muuroe  &  Co.     ISoo.     12mo.  pp.  369. 
Tbe  striking  title  of  this  work  sufficiently  indicates  its  purpose.    IMiatever 
may  be  tbe  conclusions  01  the  reader  on  closing  it,  no  one  can  deny  the  aK- 
tbor  tbe  merit  of  ingenious  reasoning,  great   reseajcb  and   a  wonderful  com- 
mand of  language,     tie  ranges  tiiiough  the  tcieuces  wich  the  a««ured  ttep  of 
one  famillir  with  their  paths  and  gatiiers,  iu  supiiort  of  hi.'?  theory,  a  start- 
ling amount  of  factfi.     Tbe  work  is  exciting  much  utteulion,  and  grc.it  curios- 
itj  io  manifested  as  to  the  identity  of  the  author.     It  is  evidently  the  pnxluc- 
tion  of  one  who  has  acvoted  his  life  to  science)  and  who  has  brought  to  his 
task  the  3eal  of  an  earnest  and  religious  ttpirit. 
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FERNANDO  WOOD,  MAYOR-ELECT  OF  NE^V  YORK. 

We  present  herewith  a  likeness  of  the  Hon.  Fernando 
Wood,  the  recently  elected  mayor  of  New  York,  engraved 
from  a  fine  daguerreotype  taken  by  P.  Haas,  No.  371 
Broadway.     Mr.  Wood  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, June  U,  1812,  but  became  a  resident  of  New  York 
in  1820;  his  father  was  an  eminent  merchant.    Both  his 
paternal  and  maternal  grandparents  were  officers  in  the 
revolutionary  army,  and,  by  a  singtilar  coincidence,  both 
were  wounded  in  the  battle*  of  Grermantown.     At  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  Mr.  Wood  was  sent  to  Congress  from  his 
native  city,  and  distinguished  himself  in  a  body  of  men 
which   embraced  such  names  as  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Millard  Fillmore,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  and  others  of  celeb- 
rity.     He  made  several  speeches  on  the  bank,  tariff  and 
other  leading  questions  of  the  day.     After  the  completion 
of  his  term  of  service,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and 
resumed  business  as  a  merchant.     In  1849,  he  gave  up 
commerce,  having  amassed  an  ample  fortune.     In   1850, 
he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  mayor  of  New  York, 
and  sustained  a  defeat  in  common  with  all  the  democratic 
nominees  for  office.     In   the   late  election,  he  was   the 
nominee  of  both  wings  of  the  democratic  party,  and  op- 
posed by  the  Whigs,  Reformers  and  Know  Nothings. 
Both  his  nomination  and  election,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, must  be  regarded  as  highly  complimentary,    The 
office  of  mayor  of  New  York  is  one  of  great  power,  im- 
portance and  responsibility.     The  city  elections  are  car- 
ried on  with  a  zeal  and  firo  which  we  in  the  sober  city  of 
notions  can  hardly  realize.     Sometimes  party  spirit  runs 
to   such  a  height  in   certain  localities,  that  disastrous 
scenes  result  from  the  madness  of  the  hour,  and  a  for- 
eigner would  be  apt  to  imagine  that  the  city  was  on  the 
eve  of  a  revolution.     In  a  few  days,  however,  the  defeat- 
ed candidates  and  their  adherents  acquiesce  in  the  popu- 
lar decision,  and  compose  themselves  with  tho  philosophi- 
cal reflection,  that  they  may  have  "  better  luck  next  time." 
Tho  last  election,  though  a  warmly  contested  one,  was 
not  marked  with  any  incidents  of  a  tragic  character.    Mr. 
Wood's  constituents  are,  of  course,  in  excellent  spirits, 
and  his  opponents  are,  of  course,  determined  to  secure 
their  man  next  time.     Nothing  is  more  sui-prising  to  a 
foreigner  than  the  contrast  presented  by  the  fierce  fury  of 
a  warmly  contested  election  and  the  quiet  acquiescence  of 
the  vanquished  when  the  strife  is  over.     On  the  occasion 
of  a  deeply  interesting  debate  in  our  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington,  wlien  the  public  mind  was  in  the  intensest  ferment, 
the  speaker  ordered  the  gallery  to  be  cleared  of  spectators.    "  That 
can  never  be  done  without  bayonets  !"  said  an  English  nobleman, 
who  was  present.     Tho  speaker  simply  gave  the  order  to  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms  ;  a  word  from  him  was  sufficient.     To  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  Englishman,  the  gallery  was  instantly  and  peaceably 
evacuated.     It  was  tho  triumph  of  the  republican  principles.   The 
people,  who  know  they  are  the  sources  of  power  and  the  makers 
of  law,  stand  ready  to  obey  them  when  made.     Where  the  masses 
have  no  voice  in  the  election  of  their  rulers,  or  the  framing  of 
their  laws,  hireling  bayonets  and   sabres  arc  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  subjection.     The  i*uler,  not  a  representative  of  the  people, 
needs  an  armed   escort  whenever  he  stirs  abroad — he  must  have 
his   mounted   life  guard   beside  him,   his  household   infantry   to 
guard  the  approaches  to  his  palace.     "Islkat  President  Wiishing- 
ton  V  asked  an  Englishman,  to  whom  the  Father  of  his  Country 
was  pointed  out,  walking  unattended  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia. 
"Where  is  his  guard  ?' — "Here,"  replied  the  American,  striking 
his  bosom,  "in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen!"     In  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  the  persons  of  sovereigns  are  targets  for  ball  practice,  while 
we  remember  hut  a  single  instance  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  an 
American  magistrato. 


FERNANDO  WOOD,  MAYOR-ELECT    OF   NEW  YORK. 


ST.  HELENA. 

A  little  island  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  off*  the  coast  of 
Africa,  standing  detached  from  any  group,  and  1200  miles  from 
any  land,  a  barren  ma.sa  of  rock,  and  serving  only  as  a  watering- 
place  for  vessels  bound  on  long  voyages,  became,  from  an  histori- 
cal event,  one  of  the  most  memoral>lc  spots  in  the  world.  It  was 
here  that  the  greatest  man  of  the  19  th  century,  the  greatest  cap- 
tain of  any  age,  found  a  jail  and  grave.  Hero  is  the  spot  where  his 
remains  rested  for  many  years,  until  claimed  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment by  Louis  Philippe.  The  ceremonies  of  exhumation  were 
very  striking;  tho  coffin  was  brought  to  light  in  the  presence  of 
the  British  commander  and  many  legal  witnesses,  and  properly 
identified.  After  which  it  was  committed  to  the  caro  of  the  Prince 
de  Joinville,  and  taken  with  many  ceremonies  on  board  his  flag- 
ship, where  tapers  were  burned,  and  a  guard  of  honor  kept  up 
around  the  corpse  night  and  day  till  it  reached  the  shores  of 
France,  and  was  conveyed  to  Paris  and  finally  deposited  in  the 
Church  of  the  Invalides  with  such  demonstrations  of  honor  as 
were  never  bestowed  upon  a  mortal  conqueror.  The  island  was 
discovered  by  the  Poi'tugncse  in  1501,  came  into  possession  of  the 
Dutch,  and  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1651.  It 
is  ten  and  a  half  miles  long,  by  six  and  three-quarters  bread,  and 
is  about  twenty-eight  miles  in  circumference. 


A  STORY  OF  THE  KORTH. 

The  interest  with  which  the  recent  discovery  of  tho 
fate  of  the  party  of  Sir  John  Franklin  has  invested  all  the 
old  stories  and  traditions  of  adventure  in  the  Arctic  seas, 
renders  the  following  narrative  of  the  fate  of  Errick  Rande, 
peculiarly  interesting  and  appropriate  at  the  present  time  : 
"  As  early  as  988,  Errick  Rande,  an  Icelandic  chieftain, 
fitted  out  an  expedition  of  twenty-five  galleys  at  Suefell, 
and  having  manned  them  with  sufficient  crews  of  colo- 
nists, set  forth  from  Iceland  to  what  appeared  a  more  con- 
genial climate.     They  sailed  upon  the  ocean  fifteen  days, 
and  they  saw  no  land.     Tho  next  day  brought  with  it  a 
storm,  and  many  a  gallant  vessel  sunk  in  the   deep. 
Mountains  of  ice  covered  the  water  as  far  as  the  eye  could, 
reach,  and  but  a  few  galleys  escaped  destruction.     The 
morning  of  tho  seventeenth  day  was  clear  and  cloudless  ; 
the  sea  was  calm,  and  far  away  to  tho  northward  could  be 
seen  the  glare  of  ice-fields  reflecting  on  the  sky.     The  re- 
mains of  tho  shattered  fleet  gathered  together  to  pursue 
their  voyage,  but  the  galley  of  Errick  Rande  was  not 
there.     The  crew  of  a  galley  which  was  driven  further 
down  than  the  rest,  reported  that,  as  the  morning  broke, 
tho  large  fields  of  ice  that  had  covered  the  ocean  were 
driven  by  tho  current  past  them,  and  that  they  beheld  the 
galley  of  Errick  Rande,  borne  by  resistless  force,  and 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  before  a  tremendous  field  of 
ice,  her  crew  had.  lost  all  control  of  her,  and  they  were 
tossing  their  arms  in  wild  agony.     Scarcely  a  moment 
had  elapsed  before  it  was  walled  in  by  a  hundred  ice-hills, 
and  the  whole  mass  moved  forward  and  was  soon  beyond 
the  horizon.     That  the  galley  of  the  narrators  escaped 
was  wonderful ;  it  remained,  however,  uncontradicted, 
and  the  vessel  of  Errick  Rande  was  never  more  seen. 
Half  a  century  after  that,  a  Danish  colony  was  established 
upon  the  western  coast  of  Greenland.     The  crew  of  the 
vessels  which  carried  tho  colonists  thither,  in  their  excur- 
sions  into   tlie  interior,   crossed  a  range  of  hills   that 
stretched  to  the  northward  ;  they  had  approached  nearer 
to  the  pole  tlian  any  preceding  adventurers.    Upon  look- 
ing down  from  the  summit  of  the  hills,  they  beheld  a  vast 
and  interminable  field  of  ice,  undulating  in  various  places, 
and  formed  into  a  thousand  grotesque   shapes.     They 
saw,  not  far  from  the  shore,  a  figure  in  an  ice  vessel,  witn 
glittering  icicles  instead  of  masts  rising  from  it.     Curios- 
ity prompted  them  to  approach,  when  they  beheld  a  dis- 
mal sight.     Figures  of  men  in  every  attitude  of  woe  were  upon 
the  deck,  but  they  were  icy  things  ;  one  figure  alone  stood  erect, 
and,  with  folded  arms,  leaning  against  the  mast.    A  hatchet  was 
procured  and  tho  ico  split  away,  and  the  features  of  a  chieftain 
disclosed,  pallid   and  deathly  and  free  from   decay.     This  was 
doubtless  the  vessel,  and  that  figure  tho  form  of  Errick  Bande. 
Benumbed  with  cold,  and  in  tho  ngonj"-  of  despair,  his  crew  had 
fallen  around  him.     The  spray  of  the  ocean  and  the  fogs  had 
frozen  as  it  lighted  upon  them,  and  covered  each  figure  with  an 
icy  robe,  which  the  short-lived  glance  of  a  Greenland  sun  had  not 
time  to  remove.     Tho   Danes   gazed  upon   the  spectacle  with 
trembling  ;  they  knew  not  but  the  scene  might  be  their  fate.    They 
knelt  down  upon  the  deck  and  muttered  a  prayer  in  their  native 
tongue  for  the  souls  of  the  frozen  crew,  then  humedly  left  the 
place,  for  the  night  was  approaching." 


IssTHUCTiON. — Instruct  your  son  well,  or  others  will  instruct 
him  ill.  No  child  goes  altogether  untaught.  Send  him  to  the 
school  of  wisdom,  or  he  will  go  of  himself  to  the  rival  academy 
kept  bythe  lady  with  the  cap  and  bells.  ,  There  is  always  teaching 
going  on  of  some  sort,  just  as  in  the  fields,  the  progress  of  vege- 
tation is  never  idle. 
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THE    FLAG    OF    OTJR    UNION. 

TENTH  VOLUME. 
FOR  THE  NEW  TEAR. 

In  announcing  The  Flag  op  our  Union  for  the  new  year 
1855,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  promise  but  little  j  the  paper  after 
mne  ^ears  of  unprecedented  success  is  too  well  known  to  require 
any  puffing.  By  liberal  management  its  circulation  has  reached 
to  so  large  an  edition  that,  while  wo  furnish  the  finest  of  paper 
and  issue  a  journal  entirely  original,  the  products  of  the  best  and 
most  popular  writers,  we  are  yet  able  to  famish  it  at  the  same 
low  rate  as  our  co temporaries. 

Two  more  numbers  will  complete  the  present  volume,  when 
we  shall  commence  the  new  year  with  new  type,  a  new  dress 
throughout,  and  a  new  and  elegant  heading,  the  proprietor  being 
resolved  to  make  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Flag  superior  to  any  of 
its  predecessors.  It  will  continue  to  give  the  same  large  amount 
of  original  and  entertaining  sketches,  stories  and  novelettes,  and 
fresh  spirit  will  be  imparted  to  its  editorial  department,  which  will 
be  as  heretofore  under  the  immediate  control  and  caro  of  Mr. 
Ballou.  Several  new  and  popular  writers  have  been  engaged  for 
the  year,  and  the  Flag  will  be  improved  in  all  departments. 

The  same  assiduity  will  be  observed  to  exclude  from  its  col- 
umns everything  of  an  immoral  or  indelicate  nature,  so  that  parents 
need  not  fear  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  their  children,  or  maidens 
to  read  aloud  from  its  columns.  It  shall  be  a  refined  and  accepts 
able  visitor  to  old  and  young,  and  freighted  with  pleasant  reading 
and  sound  articles,  embracing  historical  romances,  pictures  of 
Eocial  life,  anecdotes,  gems  of  thought  and  wit  and  humor. 

"We  shall  commence  in  the  first  number  of  the  new  year  a  bril- 
liant and  taking  novelette  from  the  pen  of  that  favorite  novelist 
and  admirable  writer,  Lieutenant  Murhay,  one  of  the  best 
stories  we  have  ever  read  in  manuscript  or  print,  entitled 

THE  SEA  WITCH: 

— OR, — 

THE   AFRICAN    QUADROON. 

A   TALB    OF    THE  'SLAVE    COAST. 

By  reference  to  our  terms,  on  another  page,  it  will  be  seen  that 
any  person  who  sends  us  sixteen  subscribers  will  receive  the  seven- 
teenth copy  gratis.  Subscribe  early  and  have  the  numbers  from 
the  first  of  the  year.  Not\vithstanding  we  printed  a  largely  in- 
creased edition  last  January,  yet  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was 
all  exhausted  at  once,  and  we  were  obliged  to  disappoint  many. 


The  Difference. — In  1828  there  were  three  miles  of  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States, — there  are  now  17,317  miles,  costing 
about  $500,000,000. 


S?IjINT£B6. 


-    ....  They  have  introduced  gas  into  Nantucket,  the  home  of  the 
whale  fishery!     What  would  Long  Tom  Coffin  have  saidT 

In  the  libel  suit  of  Fry  vs.  Bennett  of  the  New  York  Her- 
ald, the  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  grant  a  new  trial. 

....  If  the  allies  are  beaten  in  the  Crimea,  they  force  Austria 
and  Prussia  to  declare  their  bands. 

....  The  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  has  been  compelled  to  relin- 
quish her  parish  on  account  of  ill  health. 

....  The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  instituted  in  1 791, 
haa  a  library  of  8000  bound  volumes. 

Kasosfcy,  the  celebrated  bootmaker  of  Paris,  works  only  for 

people  who  ride  in  carriages.     His  boots  cannot  be  walked  in. 

....   Charles  Francis  Adams  has  erected  a  marble  monument 
to  the  memory  of  his  father,  J.  Q.  Adams,  in  the  church  at  Quincy. 

Charles  Kemble,  the  great  English  actor  (father  of  Fanny 

Kemble),  just  dead,  was  bom  in  1775. 

....  The  governor  of  Arkansas  says  the  State  treasuryis  short 
—a  very  prevalent  complaint  now-aHlays. 

....  It  is  now  almost  as  much  an  evidence  of  foppery  to  have 
a  elose-shom  face,  as  it  used  to  be  to  wear  a  moustache. 

The  contractors  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  in   Texas  are 

organizing  a  loan  of  several  million  of  dollars. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  eight  hundred  negroes  in  the 

slave  pens  at  Mozambique  awaiting  transportation  to  Cuba. 

, , .  Ebenezer  Lock,  who  died  at  Deering,  N.  H.,  fired  the  first 
ehot  of  the  Eevolution  at  Lexington,  in  1775. 

Lord  Elgin  has  been  detained  in  Canada,  as  is  alleged,  In 

consequence  of  a  deficiency  in  his  accounts. 

....  Rev.  Dr.  Spencer,  an  influential  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  lately,  aged  57  years. 

....  Here  is  a  paradox — An  American  sailor,  although  the 
first  to  give  a  blow,  is  the  last  to  strike ! 

....  Trains  are  now  running  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit  in  eight 
honre — seventeen  hours  was  a  quick  passage  a  year  ago. 


PETER  >VILKI1VS. 

The  story  of  Peter  Wilkins,  or  the  Flying  Islanders,  is  one  that 
holds  its  place  with  romance-loving  boyhood,  beside  the  cherished 
Robinson,  and  the  keenly-relished  though  misunderstood  travels 
of  Gulliver.  It  is  as  familiar  to  the  school-boy  as  the  Arabian 
Nights,  or  "  Tales  of  the  Wild  and  Wonderful,"  and  often  con- 
cealed, we  fear,  under  cover  of  a  huge  lexicon,  when  the  uncon- 
scious master  imagines  the  diligent  pupil  to  be  deep  in  the  intrica- 
cies of  Horatian  metres,  or  painfully  tracking  the  retreat  of  the 
ten  thousand  through  the  knotty  hieroglyphics  of  Xenophon. 
There  are  even  old  boys  who  have  not  forgotten  the  love  of  their 
eariy  days,  and  who,  together  with  the  hope  of  the  Republic, 
Young  America,  if  it  be  not  too  blase,  will  thank  Mr.  Manager 
Kimball,  of  the  Museum,  for  reviving  the  dramatic  version  of 
Peter  Wilkins,  and  putting  it  on  the  stage  witli  all  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure and  gorgeous  effects  which  are  sure  to  give  it  cuiTency. 
It  is  the  twelfth  in  the  series  of  those  Museum  spectacles  of  which 
the  motto  appears  to  be  "excelsior."  Each  new  one  is  a  new 
surprise.  The  scenery  by  Minard  Lewis  is  very  artistic  and  ef- 
fective. The  wreck  of  tlie  De  La  Cruz  on  the  magnetic  rock  is 
well  painted — the  storm,  the  basaltic  cavern,  and  the  grand  as- 
cent, the  Jinale  obUgato  of  a  drama  like  this,  are  all  exceedingly 
well  done.  The  piece  does  not  hang  fire  from  the  first  scene  to 
the  last. 

Peter  Wilkins  was  first  brought  out  at  the  old  Federal  Street 
Theatre  some  twenty-eight  years  ago,  and  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion at  the  time.  Peter  Wilkins  was  played  by  Miss  Placide,  a 
very  showy  woman  and  an  excellent  actress — long  since  sleeping 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Old  Kilner,  if  wo  remember 
rightly,  was  Phelim  O'Scud.  Nicomedus  Crowquill  was  played 
by  Andrews,  then,  as  still,  an  excellent  comedian.  Yourakee,  we 
think,  was  assigned  to  Miss  Riddle,  and  we  are  sure  that  Miss 
McBride  was  Halicamia.  But  it  is  a  long  time  ago— and  we  are 
bewildered  by  confused  reminiscences  of  foot-lights  and  side- 
lights, gauze,  fleshings,  wings  and  floating  islands.  The  scenery, 
we  remember,  was  very  excellent,  and  was  due  to  the  graceful 
pencil  of  an  artist  named  Coyle.  The  opening  scene— the  wreck 
— was  quite  a  marvel  of  effect  and  color.  When  eveiything  was 
nearly  ready  for  the  performance,  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
finding  a  representative  for  the  Nondescript,  or  wild  man  of  the 
woods,  quite  an  important  character  in  the  piece,  for  he  climbs 
trees,  carries  off  flying  damsels,  unroofs  huts,  receives  several  dis- 
charges of  fire-arms,  and  makes  himself  generally  useful  through- 
out the  drama. 

The  matter  was  arranged,  however,  and  a  crowded  house 
was  assembled  the  first  night.  The  appearance  of  the  Non- 
descript was  a  signal  for  general  applause.  He  dropped  down 
thirty  feet  upon  the  stage,  and  tumbled  heels  over  head.  Not 
content  with  the  space  behind  the  foot-lights,  he  shinned  up  the 
proscenium  pillars,  ran  round  the  beading  of  the  boxes,  amidst 
the  women,  and  jumped  down  to  the  stage  on  the  farther  side. 
From  first  to  last  he  was  the  life  of  the  piece.  After  the  curtain 
fell,  there  were  several  calls,  and  a  unanimous  one  for  the  painter 
of  the  scenery.  The  curtain  was  pushed  back — the  Nondescript 
ran  in  on  all  fours,  nodded  and  chattered  his  thanks,  turned  a 
sammerset  and  disappeared — it  was  Coyle,  the  scenic  artist  I 


The  Baldwin  Apple. — The  Boston  Daily  Journal  gives  the 
following  as  the  true  history  of  this  celebrated  apple.  The  orig- 
inal tree  is  still  standing  on  the  farm  of  Messrs.  Baldwin,  now 
in  Woburn,  but  formerly  in  Wilmington.  It  was  found  in  the 
woods,  and  was,  as  far  as  is  now  known,  a  native  tree.  It  was 
called  the  "  Pecker  apple,"  because  the  woodpeckers  had  made 
their  nests  in  the  tree.  But  when  the  fruit  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion and  became  valuable,  it  was  called  the  "  Baldwin  apple,"  in 
honor  of  Loammi  Baldwin  who  then  owned  the  farm.  It  is 
needless  to  state  that  this  kind  of  fruit  is  the  most  valuable  that 
is  gathered  in  our  State. 


Postage. — Our  friends  in  Canada  will  please  remember  that  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  pre-pay  the  United  States  postage  on  the 
papers  we  send  them ;  and  in  subscribing  for  our  paper,  unless 
the  postage  is  sent  to  us,  in  addition  to  the  subscription,  we  are 
obliged  to  deduct  the  same  from  the  money  sent.  The  postage  is 
one  half  cent  on  each  paper — that  is  26  cents  for  the  year. 


English  Opera  at  Niblo'b. — English  opera  has  proved 
highly  successful  in  New  York.  Mile.  Nau  reaps  golden  opinions 
nightly.  This  lady's  European  fame  has  done  her  only  justice. 
Mr.  Niblo  deserves  the  ample  success  that  greets  his  efforts  night- 
ly, for  his  liberal  enterprise. 


Bees. — The  Boonsville  Observer  tells  of  a  great  congress  of 
bees  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Noah  Sraitb,  in  those  parts.  Thirty 
swarms  have  gathered  in  and  about  one  cherry-tree.  The  old 
women  of  the  neighborhood  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  the  approaching 
destruction  of  the  world. 


Irish  Giant. — Pat  Murphy,  a  young  Irish  giant,  now  at 
Greenock,  Scotland,  stands  seven  feet  five  and  a  half  inches  in 
his  stockings,  and  weighs  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds. 
He  is  only  eighteen,  and  growing  fast.     Bamum  I 


pDTNAM'a  Magazine  for  Dkcember. — Phillips,  Sampson  &. 
Co.,  and  Redding  &  Co.  have  this  work  for  sale.  It  shines  as 
usual  with  wit,  humor,  sense  and  learning. 


Both  Papers. — In  renewing  subscriptions  upon  the  Flag  or 
Pictorial,  let  our  readers  remember  that  by  eacXosmg  four  doHars 
they  obtain  both  papere  for  one  year. 


GLEASON'S    PICTORIAL. 
VOLUME  EIGHTH. 

POR    THE   NEW    TEAE. 

We  are  resolved  to  commence  the  New  Year  in  a  style  of  real 
excellence  and  beauty  which  the  Pictorial  has  never  yet  reached. 
To  ensure  this,  we  have  engaged  a  large  corps  of  artists,  design- 
ers and  engravers,  and  shall  increase  the  number  of  illustrations 
from  one  to  two  hundred  per  annum — one  more  entire  page  being 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  making  eight  illustrated  pages  in  each 
number.  Besides  this,  the  Pictorial  will  appear  on  a  quality  of 
paper  vastly  superior  to  what  has  been  used  heretofore,  having  a 
pearl  satin  surface,  hard  and  glossy,  to  impart  beauty  to  the  en- 
gravings, which  will  also  be  of  a  greatly  improved  character, 
artistic,  original  and  timely. 

The  new  proprietor  is  fully  determined  to  make  the  Pictorial 
a  paper  that  shall  be  a  credit,  not  only  to  Boston,  but  to  the  whole 
country,  and  not  one  particle  behind  the  best  European  illustrated 
journals.  Its  literary  character  will  also  be  greatly  improved,  and 
more  attention  given  to  its  descriptive  department  and  editorials ; 
for  which  purpose  the  proprietor  has  associated  with  himself,  as 
assistant  editor,  Francis  A.  Ddrivage,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  well 
kno^vn  in  the  literary  world  as  a  ripe  scholar,  a  graceful  and  ready 
writer,  and  an  author  whose  fame  is  ah-eady  established.  This 
arrangement  will  greatly  enhance  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
Pictorial. 

We  shall  commence  in  number  one  of  the  new  volume  an  ad- 
mirable and  deeply  interesting  story  from  the  pen  of  Francis  A. 
Durivage,  Esq.,  entitled : 

STEEL  AND  GOLD: 

OR, 

THE  HEIR   OF  GLENVILLE. 

A     DOMESTIC    TALE     OP     EEVOLUTIONABT     DATS. 

Notwithstanding  that  a  very  heavy  increased  expense  is  incurred 
to  improve  and  perfect  the  paper,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is 
no  change  in  the  price,  but  that  any  person  sending  us  sixteen  sub- 
scribers will  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis.  For  terms,  see 
imprint  given  below.  Xjet  onr  friends  subscribe  earl]/,  as  two  more 
papers  will  complete  the  volume,  and  we  desire  to  print  enough 
for  all  demands. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody,  Mr.  Cbarles  Eliot  Guild  to  Misa  Mary 
Lyman,  daughter  of  Hon.  S.  A.  Kliot, 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett,  Georee  H.  Kingsbury,  Esq.  to  Mi33  Elizabeth  Watts. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Duffield,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wight  and  Misa  Sarah  A.  Davenport. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hawes  to  Miss  AbbiG  B.  Tyler. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Sir.  Charles  M.  Gowing  to  Mlis  Maria  Ames,  both  of 
Wilmington;  Mr.  Christian  Hanson  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Clark. 

At  Charlesto^ra,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hotchine,  Mr.  Joseph  Q.  S.  IJttlehale.of  New, 
berry.  Me.,  to  Misa  Olive  S.  Piagree ;  by  Rev.  Mr,  Laurie,  Dr.  CyruB  T.  Lang 
to  MLts  Alice  M.  Abbott. 

At  East  Boston,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cudworth,  Mr.  Justus  F.  Bradford  to  Mtey 
Harriet  Pettingill. 

At  Wast  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Aaron  H.  Wellington,  of  New 
Tork,  to  Miss  Margaret  D.  Schouler. 

At  Quincy,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  E.  Atherton  Hunt,  of  Weymouth,  to 
MLss  Louisa  A.  Follett. 

At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr  RichardBon,  Mr.  John  F.  Hall  to  Misa  Suaon 
J.  Clarry. 

DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mis3  Matilda E.  Brayton,  ]8;  Miss  Catharine  Francis  Perkins, 
21;  Mr.  William  Brown,  72;  Miss  Mary  Davenport,  90:  Mrs.  Julia  Ann,  wife 
of  Mr.  William  H.  Simonds,  33;  Dea.  Samuel  Tenny,  78. 

At  Charlestown,  Mm.  Nancy  Rugg,  "4;  Mr.  David  Austin,  65. 

At  Rosbury,  Mrs.  Nancy  Woods,  85;  Mrs.  Celia  Sigoumcy  WiUiston. 

At  Jamaica  Plain,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.,  wife  of  William  Matthews,  Jr.,  29. 

At  Newton  Corner,  Mr.  Joseph  Foxcroft  Crocker,  20- 

At  West  Newton,  Mis.s  Triphcna  Bacon,  85. 

At  Maiden,  MLis  Ruth  Barnett,  70. 

At  Taunton,  Mrs.  Sarah  Pratt,  38;  Mrs.  Hannah  Staples,  94. 

At  Salem,  Mr.  Benjamin  Felt.  84. 

At  New  Bedford,  Mr.  Pardon  Wilcoi,  formerly  of  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  92. 

At  East  Dennis,  Mr.  Paul  Sears,  77- 

At  Provinretown.  Capt.  John  Whorf,  65. 

At  Meredith  Bridge,  N.  H.,  Mis.  Balinda  B.  Whipple,  31. 

At  Kittery.  Me.,  Capt.  John  Phillips,  76. 

At  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Kev.  WilUam  D.  Hitchcock,  SO. 

GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL 
DRAWIIG-ROOM    COMPANION. 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present,  fn  the  most  elegant  and  availabla 
orm,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  ovcuts  of  the  day.  Its  columas 
ore  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST     AMERICAN     AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the  whole  well  eplced  with 
wit  and  humor.    Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTRATED 

with  nnmeroua  accurate  eDgravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objeota, 
current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether 
making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  dCHign,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of 
note  in  the  eastern  or  weatern  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal  ships  and 
steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits 
of  every  noted  ch-amcter  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female.  Sket^-hes  of 
beautiful  scenery,  taken  from  life,  will  also  bo  given,  with  numerous  specimens 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  the  bird.s  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  Is 
printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  type,  presenting  In  its 
mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  The  fiizc  of  the  paper  is 
fifteen  hundred  nniJ  sixty -four  square  inches,  giving  a  greatamountof  rciiding 
matter  and  illUi>tration8 — a  mammoth  weekly  pnper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages, 
E.ich  six  months  will  make  a  volume  of  416  pages,  with  about  one  thousand 
splendid  engravings. 

TERMS:-INVAEIABLY    IN    ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, S3  00 

4  Bubiicribcra,   "      " 10  00 

10  "  "      «      20  00 

Any  perdoh  sending  us  sixteen  subsoribors  at  the  last  rate  shall  receive  the 
saventeenth  copy  gratis. 

«%  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  odr  Union,  and  ona  copy  of  Oleabon's  Picto- 
BiAL,  when  taken  togoth(.T  by  one  person,  one  ye.ar,  for  £4  00. 

(C?*  No  trarelling  ageuts  arc  ever  employed  for  this  paper. 

EC?"  The  PiCTOHUL  DRiwisa-RooM  Companion  may  be  obtained  at  any  of 
the  periodical  depots  throughout  thecountry,audof  ucwsmeu.at  sixctnlsj^ei 
single  copy. 

Published  every  Satordat,  by 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 

CORNEE  OP  TrSHONT  ANU  BHOMFIELD  StREKM,  BOSTON,  MABS. 
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nVrittcQ  for  Olcason's  Pictorial.] 
CALIFORNIA. 

BT  MRS.  L.  H.  S1C0DR>"ET. 


lAod  of  gold :— \ow  England  greets  thee, 
O'er  tbe  mountain  and  the  main  ; 

TTith  a  sister's  smile  she  meets  thee, 
Toungcst  of  our  hooschold  train; — 

She,  mid  rocks  and  storms  wa£  cradled, — 

Mid  the  shout  of  angry  foes; 
Tbou,  in  suJdon,  dreamlike  splendor, 

PaUas-bom,  to  vigor  rose. 

Haoy  a  form  her  bosom  nurtorcd, 
Dwells  beneath  thy  eunny  sky. — 

And  these  warm  mcmoriab  brighteQ 
All  the  links  of  Bj-mpathy. 

Children  of  one  common  coaotry! 

Firm  in  anion  let  us  stand, 
"MTith  combined  endeavor  earning 

Glory  for  our  native  land. 

Climes  of  gold  and  climes  of  iron, 
Climes  that  reap  the  bearded  wheat, 

Climes  that  rear  the  snowy  cotton. 
Pour  their  treasures  at  her  feot, — 

■VThile  with  kindling  exultation. 
She,  who  marks  their  filial  part, 

Like  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
Hoards  her  Jewell  in  her  heart. 

1    -mm^    » 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

ELDORADO. 

No.  XIV. 


BT     THOilAS      BULFISCH. 


VALLEY  OP  THE  A  MA/OX,  CONCLrDED. 
On  January  4th,  at  about  the  point  of  the  junction  of  the  Pu- 
rees river  with  the  Amazon,  Lieutenant  H.  remarks  :  "  The  banks 
of  the  river  are  now  losing  the  character  of  savage  and  desolated 
solitudes  that  characterizes  them  above,  and  begin  to  show  signs 
of  habitation  and  cultivation.  "We  passed  to-day  several  farms, 
with  neatly-framed  and  plastered  houses,  and  a  schooner-rigged 
vessel  lying  off  several  of  them." 

Thev  arrived  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Negro.  This  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  and  derives  its 
name  from  the  blackness  of  its  waters.  "When  taken  np  in  a  tum- 
bler the  water  is  a  light  red  color,  like  a  pale  juniper  water,  and 
is  probably  colored  by  some  rich  berry.  This  river,  opposite  the 
town  of  Barra,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  very 
beautiful.  It  is  navigable  for  almost  any  draughts  to  the 
Masaya,  a  distance  of  about  four  hundred  miles ;  there  the 
rapids  commence,  and  the  further  ascent  must  be  made  in  boats. 
Bv  this  river  a  communication  exists  with  the  Orinoco,  by  means 
of  a  remarkable  stream,  the  Cassaguiare,  wliich  seems  to  have 
been  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  uniting  these  two  majestic 
rivers  and  the  future  dwellers  upon  them  in  the  bonds  of  perpetu- 
al amity.  Humboldt,  the  great  traveller  and  philosopher,  thus 
epeaks  of  it.  "  The  Cassaguiare,  as  broad  as  the  Rhine,  and  the 
course  of  which  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length,  will 
not  much  longer  form  in  vain  a  navigable  canal  between  two 
basins  of  rivers  which  have  a  surface  of  one  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  square  leagues.  The  grain  of  New  Grenada  will  be 
carried  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro  ;  boats  will  descend  from 
the  sources  of  the  Napo  and  the  Ucayali,  from  the  Andes  of 
Quito  and  upper  Peru  to  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco.  A  country 
nine  or  ten  times  larger  than  Spain,  and  enriched  with  the  most 
varied  productions,  is  accessible  in  every  direction  by  the  medium 
of  the  natural  canal  of  the  Cassaguiare,  and  the  bifurcation  of 
the  rivers."  Lieutenant  Hemdon  adds,  "A  glance  at  the  map 
and  a  reflection  upon  the  course  of  the  tradewinds,  will  show 
conclusively  that  no  ships  can  sail  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ama- 
zon and  Orinoco  without  passing  close 'by  our  southern  ports. 
Our  country  then  is  the  natural  depot  for  the  rich  and  vaiied  pro- 
ductions of  that  vast  region  ;  here,  too,  can  be  found  all  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  region  require  for  their  support  and  comfort." 
The  greatest  of  all  tbe  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  is  the  Ma- 
deira, whose  junction  our  travellers  next  reached.  For  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth  there  is  good  navigation,  then 
occur  cascades,  which  are  navigable  onlv  by  boats,  and  occupv 
three  liundred  and  fifty  miles,  above  whicli  the  river  is  navigable 
for  large  vessels,  by  its  great  tributaries,  into  Bolivia  and  Brazil. 

They  next  entered  llie  country  where  the  cocoa  is  regularly 
cultivated,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  present  a  much  less  deso- 
late and  savage  appearance  than  they  do  above.  The  cocoa-trees 
have  a  yellow-colored  leaf,  and  this  together  Tvith  their  regularity 
of  size,  distinguishes  them  from  the  surrounding  forest."  Lieuten- 
ant Hemdon  says,  "  I  do  not  know  a  prettier  place  than  one  of 
these  plantations.  The  trees  interlock  their  branches,  and  with 
their  large  leaves  make  a  shade  impenetrable  to  anv  ray  of  the 
sun  ;  and  the  largo  golden-colored  fruits,  hanging  from  branch 
and  trunk,  shine  through  the  green  with  a  most  beautiful  effect. 
This  is  the  time  of  the  harvest,  and  we  found  tbe  people  of  every 
plantation  engaged  in  the  open  space  before  the  house  in  breaking 
open  the  shells  of  tbe  fruit,  and  spreading  the  seed  to  dry  in  the 
sun.  They  make  a  pleasant  drink  for  a  hot  day  by  pressing  out 
the  juice  of  the  gelatinous  pulp  that  envelopes  the  seeds.  It  is 
called  cocoa  wine ;  it  is  a  white  viscid  liquor,  has  an  agreeable 
acid  taste,  and  is  very  refreshing." 

We  must  hasten  on,  and  pass  without  notice  many  spots  of  in- 


terest on  the  river,  but  as  we  have  now  reached  a  comparatively 
civilized  and  kno^\Ti  region,  it  is  less  necessary  to  be  particular. 
The  Tapnjo^  river  stretches  its  branches  to  the  tovi-n  of  Diaman- 
tino.  situated  at  ihe  foot  of  the  mountains  where  iliamonds  arc 
found.  Lieutenant  Hemdon  saw  some  of  tne  diamonds  and  gold 
sand  in  the  possession  of  a  resident  of  Santarem,  who  had  tnidcd 
much  on  the  river.  The  gold-dust  appeared  to  him  equal  in  qual- 
ity to  that  he  luid  seen  from  California.  Gold  and  diamonds, 
whith  are  always  united  in  this  region,  as  in  many  others,  are 
found  especially  in  tbe  numerous  water-courses,  and  also  through- 
out the  whole  country.  After  the  rains,  the  children  of  Diaman- 
tino  hunt  for  the  gohl  contained  in  the  earth,  even  of  the  streets, 
and  in  the  bed  of  the  river  Ouro,  wliich  passes  through  the  city, 
and  thev  often  collect  considerable  quantities.  It  is  stated  that 
diamonds  are  sometimes  found  in  the  stomachs  of  the  fowls.  The 
qtiantity  of  diamonds  found  in  a  year  varies  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  five  hundred  oitavas,  the  oitava  being  about  seventeen 
carats.  The  value  depends  upon  the  quality  and  size  of  the  spec- 
imen, and  can  hardly  be  reduced  to  an  estimate.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  stone  of  over  half  an  oitava  is  found,  and  such  an  one  is  worth 
from  two  to  three  hundred  dollars. 

As  an  offset  to  the  gold  and  diamonds,  we  have  this  picture  of 
the  climate  :  "  From  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  clouds 
of  stinging  insects  blind  the  traveller,  and  render  him  frantic  by 
the  torments  they  cause.  Take  a  handful  of  the  finest  sand  and 
throw  it  above  your  head,  and  you  would  then  have  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  number  of  these  demons  who  tear  the  skin  to  pieces. 
It  is  ti-ue,  these  insects  disappear  at  night,  but  only  to  give  place 
to  others  yet  more  formidable.  Large  bats  (true,  thirsty  vam- 
pires) literally  throng  the  forests,  cling  to  the  hammocks,  and 
finding  a  part  of  the  body  exposed,  rest  lightly  there  and  drain  it 
of  blood.  The  alligators  are  so  numerous,  and  the  noise  they 
make  so  frightful,  that  it  is  impossible  to  sleep." 

At  Santarem  they  were  told  the  tide  was  perceptible,  but  did 
not  perceive  it.  At  Gurupa  it  was  very  apparent.  This  point  is 
about  five  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  About  thirty-five  miles 
below  Gurupa  commences  the  great  estuary  of  the  Amazon.  The 
river  suddenly  flows  out  into  an  immense  bay,  which  might  ap- 
propriately be  called  the  "  bay  of  a  thousand  islands,"  for  it  is  cut 
np  into  innumerable  channels.  The  travellers  ran  for  days  through 
channels  varying  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  yards  in  width,  be- 
tween numberless  islands.  This  is  the  India-rubber  country.  The 
shores  are  low,  indeed  one  seldom  sees  the  land  at  all,  the  trees 
on  the  banks  generally  standing  in  the  water.  The  party  stopped 
at  one  of  the  establishments  for  making  India-rubber.  The  house 
was  built  of  light  poles,  and  on  piles,  to  keep  it  out  of  the  water, 
which  flowed  under  and  around  it.  This  was  the  store,  and  rude 
as  it  was,  was  a  palace  compared  to  the  hut  of  the  laborer  who 
gathers  the  India-rubber.  The  process  is  as  follows  :  a  longitud- 
inal gash  is  made  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  with  a  hatchet.  A  wedge 
of  wood  is  inserted  to  keep  the  gasli  open,  and  a  small  clay  cup 
is  stuck  to  the  tree  beneath  the  gash.  The  cups  may  be  stuck 
as  close  together  as  possible  around  the  tree.  In  four  or  five 
hours  the  milk  has  ceased  to  run,  and  each  wound  has  given  from 
three  to  five  table-spoonfuls.  The  gatherer  then  collects  it  from 
the  cups,  pours  it  into  an  earthern  vessel,  and  commences  the  op- 
eration of  forming  it  into  shapes  and  smoking  it.  This  must  be 
done  at  once,  as  the  juice  soon  coagulates.  A  fire  is  made  on  the 
ground  and  a  rude  funnel  placed  over  it  to  collect  the  smoke. 
The  maker  of  the  rubber  now  takes  his  last,  if  he  is  making  shoes, 
or  his  mould,  which  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  pours  the 
milk  over  it  with  a  cup,  and  passes  it  slowly  several  times  through 
the  smoke,  until  it  is  dry.  He  then  pours  on  the  other  coats,  un- 
til he  has  the  required  thickness,  smoking  each  coating  till  it  is 
dry.  From  twenty  to  forty  coats  make  a  shoe.  The  soles  and 
heels  arc  of  course  given  more  coats  than  the  body  of  the  shoe. 
The  figures  on  the  shoes  are  made  by  tracing  them  on  the  rubber 
while  soft,  with  a  coarse  needle  or  bit  of  wire.  This  is  done  two 
days  after  the  coating.  In  a  week  the  shoes  are  taken  from  the 
last.     The  coating  occupies  about  twenty-five  minutes. 

The  tree  is  tall,  straight  and  has  a  smooth  bark.  It  sometimes 
reaches  a  diameter  of  thirteen  inches  or  more.  Each  incision 
makes  a  rough  wound  on  the  tree,  which,  although  it  does  not 
kill  it,  renders  it  useless,  because  a  smooth  place  is  wanted  to 
wliich  to  attach  the  cups.  The  milk  is  white  and  tasteless,  and 
may  be  taken  into  the  stomach  with  impunity. 

Our  travellers  arrived  at  Para  on  the  12th  of  April,  1S52,  and 
were  most  hospitably  and  kindly  received  by  llr.  Norris,  the 
American  consul. 

Para  is  situated  on  a  low  elbow  of  land  at  the  junction  of  the 
river  Guama  with  the  river  of  Para,  and  at  a  distance  of  about 
eighty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  harbor  is  a  fine  one.  There  ii 
an  abundance  of  water,  and  ships  of  any  size  may  lie  i\*ithin  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  shore.  The  population  numbers 
about  ten  thousand  free  persons  and  five  thousand  slaves.  Para 
is  infected  with  yellow  fever  and  small-pox,  but  these  diseases  are 
thought  to  have  been  introduced  from  abroad,  and  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  by  increased  attention  to  cleanliness,  as  regards 
the  vessels  and  their  crews,  and  the  part  of  the  harbor  where  they 
lie.  those  diseases  may  be  banished. 

The  climate  is  delightful.  The  sun  is  hot  till  about  noon, 
when  the  sea-breeze  comes  in,  bringing  clouds,  with  rain,  thunder 
and  lightning,  which  cools  and  purifies  the  atmosphere,  and  washes 
the  streets  of  the  city.  The  afternoon  and  evening  are  then  de- 
licious. This  was  invariable  dnring  the  month  of  the  lieutenant's 
stay. 

The  rich  vegetable  productions  of  the  country  enhance  much 
the  beauty  of  the  city.  In  nearly  all  the  gardens  grow  various 
kinds  of  palm,  tbe  cocoa-nut,  the  cinnamon,  the  bread-fruit  tree, 
and  rich  green  vines  of  black  pepper.     There  are  a  number  of 


almond  trees  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  which  are  very  orna- 
mental. The  society  of  Para  is  also  agreeable.  As  is  apt  to  be 
the  case  in  tropical  climates,  there  is  a  great  disinclination  to  la- 
bor. The  men  of  the  upper  class  are  nearly  all  in  the  employ  of 
the  government,  with  exceedingly  small  salaries,  but  they  have 
no  disposition  to  add  to  their  incomes  by  labor  or  trade.  They 
are  contented  to  live,  and  enjoy  without  labor,  the  fruits  which 
the  earth  spontaneously  offers.  The  women  are  simple,  frank 
and  engaging  in  their  manners,  and  very  fond  of  evening  parties 
and  dancing. 

The  journey  of  our  travellers  ends  here.  Lieutenant  Hem- 
don's  book  is  full  of  instruction  conveyed  in  a  pleasant  style.  He 
seems  to  have  manifested  throughout  good  judgment,  good  tem- 
per, energy  and  industry.  He  had  no  collisions  with  the  authori- 
ties or  with  individuals,  and,  on  his  pait,  seems  to  have  met 
friendly  feelings  and  good  offices  throughout  his  whole  route. 

The  effects  of  Lieutenant  Hemdon's  mission  became  almost 
immediately  apparent.  The  government  of  Brazil,  as  if  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  developing  the  commercial  re- 
sources of  the  Amazon,  sent  envoys  to  Peru,  Bolivia,  Equador, 
and  New  Grenada,  countries  in  which  the  head-waters  of  the  Am- 
azon rise,  to  concert  measures  for  introducing:  steam-navigation 
upon  the  river.  But  the  plans  of  Brazil  were  Eclfish.  She  had 
no  wish  to  throw  open  the  trade  of  the  river  to  the  participation 
of  all  nations ;  but  to  confine  it  chiefly  to  herself,  with  the  least 
possible  participation  even  with  the  contiguous  nations.  The 
emperor,  by  a  decree,  gave  to  De  Souza,  a  citizen  of  Brazil,  tho 
exclusive  priviletre  for  thirtv  years,  of  navigating  the  Amazon  by 
steamboats.  Such  a  privilege,  if  acceded  to  by  the  other  States, 
would  give  Brazil  all  power  over  tlie  navigation  not  only  of  the 
Amazon,  but  of  all  the  rivers  which  flow  into  it.  Fortunately  for 
the  interests  of  commerce  in  general  and  for  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  Amazon,  the  Peruvian  Secretary  of 
State,  Don  llanuel  Tirado,  practically  annulled  this  action  of  the 
Brazilian  government  by  procuring  an  appropriation  by  the 
Council  of  State  of  5200,000,  for  the  exploration  by  steamboats 
of  the  Peruvian  waters,  and  the  colonization  and  settlement  of 
their  fertile  borders.  He  has  appropriated  STo^OilO  of  this  sum  for 
the  purchase  of  two  small  steamers,  to  be  built  in  the  United 
States,  and. to  be  delivered  at  Loreto  by  the  1st  of  Janujiry,  1854. 
The  President  of  Pern  also  issued,  a  decree  allo^ving  to  the  sub- 
jects of  all  nations  which  have  treaties  with  Peru,  free  access  to  . 
that  portion  of  the  Amazon  which  flows  through  Peruvian  terri- 
tory, as  far  up  as  Nauta,  that  is  for  five  hundred  miles  ;  and  em- 
powering the  local  governors  to  grant  land  gratuitously  to  all, 
whether  Peruvians  or  foreigners,  who  wish  to  establish  themselves 
in  those  localities.  Many  other  facilities  and  inducements  are 
held  out  to  settlers,  and  it  is  evidently  the  wish  of  the  Peruvian 
government  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  liberal  spirit. 

The  foUomng,  from  a  late  newspaper,  the  Boston  Traveller, 
brings  the  history  of  the  Amazon  down  to  the  present  day. 

Dr.  Whitmore's  Steamers  ok  the  Amazon. — "A  letter 
addressed  to  the  Traveller,  dated  Para,  December  22d,  1 853,  gives 
a  glowing  account  of  the  trial  jrip  of  Dr.  Whitmore's  new  steam- 
ers, designed  to  navigate  the  river  Amazon.  The  doctor,  as  some 
of  our  readers  may  already  know,  is  a  Yankee,  formerly  of  Low- 
ell, Mass.  Somet'ime  ago"  he  took  a  contract  from  the  Peravian 
government,  to  furnish  two  or  more  steamboats,  suitable  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Amazon,  a  treaty  having  be-.n  made  w.th  ^Bra^ 
zil  with  thi?  end  in  view.  Dr.  "Whitmore  came  to  New  York, 
contracted  for  the  boars  and  machinery,  superintended  their  con- 
struction, had  them  taken  to  pieces  and  packed  in  a  sailing  ves- 
sel, and  shipped  for  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon;  all  at  his  own 
hazard.  He  then  secured  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  me- 
chanics to  go  out  with  him,  to  put  the  steamer  together,  and  set 
up  their  machinery  ;  and  on  the  day  on  which  our  correspondent 
dates  his  letter,  tlie  enterprise  had  been  so  far  crowned  v,ith  suc- 
cess, that  the  first  of  these  beautiful  little  river  boats  had  made  its 
trial-trip,  and  appeared  off  Para,  some  seventy  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon.  It  was  a  gala  day.  The  city  was  astir 
with  joyful  anticipations ;  and  the  little  steamer  was  received 
with  everv  demonstration  of  satisfaction.  She  was  decked  with 
flags,  among  which  the  stars  and  stripes  were  conspicuous,  and 
bore  a  gladsome  company,  some  two  hundred  persons,  who  were 
entertained  by  music  and  dancing,  as  well  as  feasting  on  board 
and  on  shore.  Among  others,  there  was  on  board  a  German,  on 
his  way  to  Germany,  us  the  agent  of  the  Peruviim  government, 
to  see  to  the  embarkation  of  two  thousand  emigrants,  who  are  to 
he  brought  out  to  Peru,  up  the  Amazon  in  these  steamboats,  and 
located  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes." 


BURYIXG  AMTE. 

A  paper  was  recentlv  read  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, in  which  the  following  extraordinary  instance  was  adduced 
as  a  reason  for  abolishing  the  present  custom  of  burying  so  soon 
after  death  :  "  A  voung  female  had  been  twice  pronounced  dead, 
when  onlv  in  a  trance,  but  had  recovered  in  time  to  prevent  bemg 
buried  ali've.  A  third  trance  came  on,  and  in  consequence  of 
wliat  had  previously  occurred,  permission  was  obtained  from  the 
constitutional  authorities  for  the  body  to  remain  above  ground  so 
Ion"-  as  decomposition  should  not  take  place.  A  week— ten  days 
passed  uwav— there  was  still  ho  decompo:!iiion;  but  all  the  medi- 
cal men  declared  she  was  dead,  and  at  length  she  was  laid  m  a 
coffin.  Only  a  few  minutes  before  the  coffin  was  to  be  nailed 
down,  and  while  the  beU  of  the  viUage  was  already  tolling  for  the 
funeral,  a  female  from  an  adjoining  village,  who  had  been  a 
schoolmate  of  the  supposed  deceased,  came  to  take  a  last  flirewell. 
She  stooped  to  kiss  the  lips  of  her  departed  friend,  and  remained 
in  that  position  for  some  time.  The  by-sianders  attempted  to  re 
move  her.  She  waved  them  away  with  her  hands,  and  remamed 
in  that  position,  with  her  lips  on  those  of  her  deceased  friend,  and 
breathing  the  warm  breath  of  life  into  her  lungs.  At  length  she 
exclaimed,  '  She  lives,'  and  rising  from  the  body  pointed  out  une- 
quivocal signs  of  life.  She  then  stated  when  she  was  kissing  her 
friend  she  fimcied  she  felt  her  breath,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
convinced  of  that  fact.  The  female  supposed  to  be  dead  was 
taken  out  of  the  coffin  and  placed  in  a  warm  bed,  and  in  a  few 
hours  fuUv  revived.  She  was,  during  her  trance,  fully  sensible  of 
all  that  was  passing  around  her,  and  even  heard  tbe  death-bell 
toll,  but  was  incapable  of  speech  or  sign  to  show  that  stie  was  not 
dead. — N.  Y.  Mirror. 
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EDITOIUAIi  MELANGE. 

AWestem  judge  has  deckled  tlmt  stfitioneiy,  umbrellas,  over- 
coats and  rubbers  are  not  pi-opertr,  but  articles  of  miscellaneous 
utility.  The  result  is,  that  these  goods  have  a  very  rapid  circula- 
tion in  those  parts.  The  strongest  man  is  the  best  off.  Gentle- 
men who  are  a  little  short  iu  trifles  of  this  nature,  should  sail 

for  the  "West. The  number  of  words  in  the  English  language 

has  been  computed  at  about  eighty  thousand. The  most  in- 
teresting exhibition  at  the  late  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Fair 
was  the  manufacture  of  thread  hice  by  hand,  -which  was  done  by 
two  females,  one  of  whom  was  a  little  girl  not  much  more  than 
seven  years  of  age.  - — -It  is  asserted  that  Barnum  sold  the  rhi- 
noceros from  the  purest  "  temperance  "  motives — because  the  lat- 
ter had  not  consented  to  give  up  his  hom. The  last  mail  from 

California  brings  intelligence  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  tliat 
State  h;is  decided  that  the  Chinese  fiill  under  the  meaning  of  a 
clause  of  the  Constitution  of  California,  which  says  that  no  black 
or  mulatto  shidl  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  in  favor  of  or  against 

a  white  man. The  first  piece  of  artilleiy  was  invented  by  a 

German  soon  afcer  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  artillery  was 

first  used  by  the  Moors  at  Algesiras,  in  Spain,  in  1341. Lake 

Superior  will  shortly  be  connected  with  the  lower  great  lakes  by 
navigable  water,  the  Saut  Cunal  being  nearly  completed.  This 
event  is  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the  development 

of  the  rich  mineral  resources  of  the  copper  regions. A  young 

lawyer  in  Portland,  Sle.,  has  hung  out  for  his  "shingle"  an  old 
sign  of  a  religious  paper,    which  displays   the  words,    "  Zion's 

Advocate." There   appears   to   be  in   some  paits  of  Texas 

quite  a  war  dechucd  against  the  telegraph.  The  line  has  been 
torn  down  for  two  and  a  half  miles,  the  wire  coiled  up  and  placed 

in  the  road,  and  several  hundred  feet  carrisd  entirely  off. The 

editor  of  the  ^Voonsocket  Patriot  has  received  two  eggs,  no  big- 
ger than  ordinary  marbles,  which  were  laid  by  a  hen  belonging 
to  ilr.  John  Bates,  of  Blackstone.  ili-.  Bates  says  that  the  hen 
often  lays  two  such  eggs  in  a  day,  and  occasionally  one  of  these 

wonderful  eggs  has  a  smaller  one  inside. Buffaloes  are  very 

abundant  on  the  Red  River,  beyond  Minnesota,  and  many  hun- 
ters will  follow  them   this  winter. The   Louisville  Courier 

states  that  the  whole  number  of  hogs  killed  up  to  November  18th, 
was  50,497.     On  the  24th  of  November  last  year,  the  total  killed 

and  in  pen  was  80,000. The  water  in  Cayuga  Lake  is  lower 

at  the  present  time  than  it  has  been  for  forty-two  years. An 

aloe  planted  near  the  withering  bread-fruit  tree  causes  it  to  revive. 
It  is  a  beautiful  fact,  and,  if  generally  kno^^Ti,  might  lead  some 

learned  in  botany  to  inquire  into  the  causes. A  late  rule  of 

the  Patent  Office  requires  that  inventors  who  send  models  to  that 
office  shall  so  construct  them  that  their  size  will  not  exceed 
twelve  inches  in  any  direction.  If  the  model  exceeds  this  size, 
even  by  an  inch,  it  cannot  be  received,  though  the  office  will  re- 
duce the  model  to   the   required  size,  but  at  the  expense  of  the 

inventor. Alcohol  was  first  invented  and  used  to  stain  the 

cheeks  of  the  ladies  of  Arabia,  a  little  more  than  nine  hundred 

and  fifty  years  ago. The  secret  of  Dante's  struggle  through 

life  was  in  the  reckless  sarcasm  of  his  answer  to  the  Prince  of 
"Verona,  who  asked  him  how  he  could  account  for  the  fact  that  in 
the  household  of  princes  the  court  fool  was  in  greater  favor  than 
the  philosopher.  "  Similarity  of  mind,"  said  the  fierce  genius, 
"  all  over  the  world  is  the  source  of  friendship." The  locomo- 
tives in  passing  through  the  neighborhood  of  Marion,  Ohio,  are 
obliged  to  blow  their  whistles  till  they  get  out  of  the  woods,  in 
order  to  keep  the  deer  off  the  track. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  WAR, 

The  war  in  Europe  is  exhausting  the  resources  of  England, 
and  is  said  to  be  a  large  cause  of  the  commercial  embarrassments 
there.  The  Liverpool  Times  of  the  18th  October,  remarks  :  "  War 
will  soon  prove  itself  as  great  an  exhauster  as  famine.  The  cost 
of  our  army  for  the  present  year  has  been  estimated  at  considera^ 
bly  more  than  the  support  of  the  Irish  peasantry  in  1847.  The 
people  required  £3,000,000  worth  of  corn,  which  threatened  to 
exhaust  our  banks.  Our  fleet  and  troops  will  require  £8,423,099 
before  the  close  of  the  curront  fiscal  year.  The  bullion  receipts, 
week  after  week,  are  immense,  but  the  bullion  returns  of  the 
banks  show  no  increase.  The  demand  for  the  precious  metals 
appears  to  be  greater  than  the  supply,  which  is  infinitely  larger 
than  at  any  former  period  of  our  history.  This  proves  that  an 
endless  quantity  of  gold  docs  not  supply  a  people  with  money ; 
and  that  in  trade,  despite  all  legislation  to  the  contrary,  it  is  sim- 
ply dealt  in  as  a  commodity,  like  all  other  articles  of  commerce." 


Laughter. — Professor  Flogel  devotes  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty pages  to  a  profoundly  philosophical  investigation  of  the  origin, 
use  and  benefit  of  laughter  generally,  and  treats  of  its  different 
causes  and  aspect^under  thirty-seven  distinct  heads.  He  is  able 
to  inform  us  how  to  judge  of  a  man's  character  and  disposition 
by  hearing  him  laugh.  The  melancholy  man's  laugh  is  a  poor 
hi,  hi,  hi !  the  choleric  temperament  shows  itself  in  a  he,  be,  he  ! 
the  phlegmatic  indulges  in  a  cheerful  ha,  ha,  ha  !  and  a  sanguine 
habit  is  betrayed  by  its  own  characteristic  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 


Religios  in-  California. — In  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  of 
which  so  many  hard  things  have  been  said,  there  are  twenty 
church  congregations,  embracing  nine  thousand  members.  As 
religion  is  attended  to,  vice  gradually  and  surely  diminishes  in 
the  golden  city. 


A  Town  sold. — The  town  of  Petersburg,  Texas,  was  recent^ 
ly  sold  for  debt,  for  less  than  a  hundred  dollars.  The  court-house 
was  sold  for  sixteen  dollars  and  the  tavern  for  fifteen  dollars,  the 
difference  being  considered  due  to  the  dignity  of  tho  court. 


lUa^siLiE  ©atljcringsf. 


The  business  of  the  New  York  canals  is  this  season  very  small 
as  compared  with  that  of  former  years. 

The  judge  of  a  court  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  decided  that  dogs 
are  property,-,  and  that  it  is  a  felony  to  steal  them. 

The  first  application  in  the  Sandftdch  Islands  for  a  bank  charter 
has  recently  been  made,  the  first  steam  flour  mill  has  been  built, 
and  the  first  flour  manufactured. 

By  a  recent  treaty  with  the  Indians  the  whole  of  the  peninsula 
lying  between  Lake  Huron  and  Georgiana  Bay  has  been  ceded  to 
the  British  governmeut. 

A  paper  maker  says  :  "  If  our  people  would  only  raise  flax  in- 
stead of  importing  their  linseed  and  oil  for  their  own  use,  we 
should  soon  have  paper  stock  in  abundance." 

The  next  Congress  will  see  the  unusual  sight  of  three  brothers 
on  the  floor.  The  three  Washbums,  elected  from  Maine,  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  are  brothers.  It  is  not  often  that  such  an  event 
takes  place. 

H.  B.  M.  discovery-ship  Plover  lately  arrived  at  San  Fran- 
cisco from  Port  Clarence.  The  Plover  has  been  absent  from 
England  seven  yeai-s,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  has 
been  wintered  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

An  insane  man  who  called  himself  Silas,  and  who  had  been 
confined  several  years  in  the  workhouse  connected  with  the  jail 
in  Barnstable,  died  there  recently.  He  has  never  been  able  to 
tell  who  he  was  or  where  he  came  from. 

The  St.  Anthony  (Minnesota)  Express  says  that  the  prospects 
of  St.  Anthony  were  never  brighter  than  at  the  present  time. 
The  increase  of  every  kind  of  business  over  that  of  last  season  is 
estimated  at  from  one-third  to  one-half. 

The  Globe  Cotton  Mills  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  were  sold  by  auction 
recently,  and  bought  in  by  J.  C  Baker,  formerly  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  company  owning  them,  for  $40,000.  These  mills  were 
built  five  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  3100,000.  A  new  company  will 
be  formed  to  carry  on  the  business. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  Albany,  a  few  evenings  ago,  by  some 
unknown  scoundrel,  to  kidnap  a  little  girl  in  a  public  street ! 
She  was  seized,  gagged,  blindfolded,  and  taken  to  a  dark  room  ; 
but  being  left  alone  for  a  few  moments,  succeeded  in  making  her 
escape. 

Although  emery  has  been  sought  for  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
it  has  been  only  found  in  two  places — in  the  island  of  Naxos,  in 
Greece,  and  at  a  few  spots  in  Turkey.  The  annual  production  is 
at  present  limited  to  two  thousand  tons  of  Naxos  stone  and  six- 
teen hundred  tons  of  Turkish. 

The  Council  Bluffs  {Mo.  Territory)  Bugle,  of  the  31st  ult., 
says  accounts  from  the  villages  of  the  Ottoe  Indians  go  to  show 
that  they  are  dying  in  great  numbers.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
pork  or  bacon  received  as  annuity,  becoming  musty  or  tainted,  is 
the  occasion  of  this  mortality.  What  number  has  already  died 
we  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

The  imports  of  foreign  merchandize  into  this  country  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th,  1854,  were  a  fraction  over 
3300,000,000.  The  exports  of  domestic  produce  were  between 
3250,000,000  and  3260,000,000.  The  exports  of  breadstuffs  and 
provisions  were  somewhat  in  excess  of  350,000,000.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  imports  and  exports  was  made  up  in  California 
gold,  stocks,  and  mercantile  obligations.  The  revenue  from  cus- 
toms was  about  365,000,000,  and'from  all  other  sources  38,000,000. 


Jorcign  Items. 

Rev.  Mr.  Crane,  of  the  Nestorian  mission,  died  at  Gawar, 
August  27th,  after  an  illness  of  eleven  days;  his  disease  was 
typhus  fever.  He  had  been  about  two  years  engaged  in  his  mis- 
sionary work,  and  gave  much  promise  of  usefulness. 

Numerous  aiTcsts  have  taken  place  in  Hungary,  and  have  cre- 
ated a  great  sensation.  The  accused  have  been  sent  to  Vienna. 
It  is  said  that  they  include  priests,  proprietors  and  advocates. 
They  are  charged  with  having  kept  up  intelligence  with  Russia. 

The  French  emperor  has  suddenly,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  lot 
of  the  laboring  classes,  suppressed  all  distillation  from  grain  and 
farinaceous  substances  of  what  sort  soever.  The  amount  of  the 
cereals  for  regular  consumption  was  considerably  diminished  by 
the  multiplication  of  grain  distilleries,  and  high  prices  were  main- 
tained in  consequence. 

The  two  Russian  generals,  Gilkanoff  and  Taschilkanoff,  who 
were  taken  prisoners  to  Constantinople,  have  since  died  of  their 
wounds.  Their  deaths  were  announced  by  the  guns  of  the  ships 
of  war  lying  off  Scutari.  The  unfortunate  generals  were  followed 
to  the  grave  by  the  EngUsli,  French  and  Turkish  troops,  English 
feoldiers  bearing  the  coffin. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Nance,  an  English  clergyman,  has  undertaken  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  coal  pits.  At  his  first  descent  he  had  an 
audience  of  sixty  persons,  who  were  so  much  pleased  that  they 
urged  him  to -repeat  his  visit,  which  he  promised  to  do.  Some 
friends  remonstrating  with  him  for  thus  exposing  himself,  he 
replied  that  his  life  was  of  no  more  importance  than  the  poor 
man's  life. 

From  the  palace  to  the  cottage  in  Germany,  there  is  scarely  a 
room  to  be  found  which  does  not  possess  its  ivy  tree.  As  you 
walk  through  the  streets  and  cast  your  eyes  upon  the  houses, 
there  is  scarcely  a  window  which  is  not  twined  into  a  very  bower 
by  the  graceful  and  gracious  festoons  of  ivy.  Among  the  pictur- 
esque leaves  often  gleams  forth  a  small  statue  of  the  Madonna,  or 
of  Christ. 

It  appears  very  doubtful  whether  Austria  and  Russia  will  not, 
after  all  that  has  been  said  and  done,  have  recourse  to  the  bloody 
arbitrament  of  arms  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  Russia  has 
gathered  200,000  men  facing  for  the  Austrian  frontier,  while  Aus- 
tria has  embattled  along  her  frontier,  from  Cracow  to  the  Danube, 
200.000  men,  and  in  the  principalities  25,000  more.  The  greatest 
activity  is  visible  on  both  sides. 

An  English  paper  descanting  relative  to  the  various  qualities 
of  connubial  bliss,  states  that  in  the  city  of  London,  the  official 
record  for  the  last  year  stands  thus  : — runaway  wives,  1132  ;  run- 
away husbands,  234S;  married  persons  who  are  legally  divorced, 
4175;  living  in  open  warfare,  17,-345;  living  in  private  misun- 
derstanding, 13,340;  mutually  indifferent,  55,175;  rcgai'ded  as 
neariy  happy,  8175  ;  happy,  12*7  ;  perfectly  happy,  13. 

Thirteen  of  the  fourteen  iron  cylinders  which  had  been  ordered 
at  Woolwich  for  conveyance  to  Scbastopol  had  been  shipped. 
Each  will  contain  one  thousand  baiTels  of  gunpowder,  and  all  are 
to  be  sunk  upon  the  Russian  vessels  across  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bor of  Scbastopol,  and  the  charges  being  ignited  by  a  Voltaic  bat- 
tery, will  soon  blow  away  those  obstructions.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  gun  boats,  each  to  carry  two  guns,  have  been  ordered  by 
the  War  Office  to  be  got  ready  and  sent  there. 


Saxibs  of  ©oli. 


A  good  man  is  influenced  by  God  himself,  and  has  a  kind 

of  divinity  within  him. — Seneca. 

The  first  step  towards  virtue  is  to  abstain  from  vice.    Ko 

man  has  true,  sound  sense,  who  is  immoral. — Spectator. 

....  The  little  value  Providence  sets  on  riches,  is  seen  by  the 
persons  on  whom  they  are  generally  bestowed. — Tattler. 

Those  who  delight  to  insult  the  timorous  and  mean,  do 

but  swell  themselves  up  into  a  more  extravagant  and  remorseless 
barbarity.— Ckairon . 

He  that  makes  anything  his  chief  good,  wherein  virtue, 

reason  and  humanity  do  not  bear  a  part,  can  never  do  the  duties 
of  either  friendship,  jusricc  or  liberality. — Cicero. 

AVisdom  allows  nothing  to  be  good,  that  will  not  be  so 

forever;  no  man  to  be  happy,  l»ut  he  that  needs  no  other  happi- 
ness than  what  is  within  himself;  no  man  to  be  great  or  powerful, 
that  is  not  master  of  bimiclf. — Seneca. 

....  The  spirit  of  liberty  is  not  merely,  as  multitudes  imagine, 
a  jealousy  of  our  own  particular  rights,  but  a  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others,  and  an  unwillingness  that  any  man,  whether  higli 
or  low,  should  be  wronged  and  trampled  under  foot. — Ckanning. 

....  What  shall  we  say  of  our  creat  classical  scholars  and  phi- 
lologists ■?  Are  they  not  (many  of  them,  at  least)  engaged  in  the 
soulless  occupation  of  unrolling  the  mummy-bandage  of  the  an- 
cient graces  ?  If  we  cannot  i^ce  the  graces  except  in  the  guise  of 
a  mangled  mummy,  'twere  better  not  to  see  them  at  all.— 2?icA/er. 


jJobr's  33ui)gct. 

It  is  rather  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  landlord  increases  his 
rents  by  having  a  number  of  tares  on  his  land. 

Somebody,  in  describing  a  beautiful  lady,  says  she  has  "  a  face 
that  a  painter  might  dwelt  upon."     Rathera  broad  face,  that ! 

"  What  will  you  leave  me  in  your  will  V  said  a  lady  to  an 
Irishman.  He  very  coolly  answered:  "The  wide  world,  my 
darlint.'^ 

The  last  society  spoken  of  in  California  is  the  "Pay-Nothing!" 
It  is  said  to  he  alarmingly  prosperous.  The  password  is  "Lend 
me  a  dollar;"  the  response,  "  Broke  I" 

The  servant  girl,  who  was  taking  a  ride  in  her  mistress's  car- 
riage, and  who  "  longed  to  stand  by  the  roadside  and  see  herself 
go  by,"  expressed  a  very  natural  curiosity. 

We  saw  a  fellow  gomg  zig-zag  up  the  street  yesterday,  singing, 
"  Money  is  a  hard  thing  to  borrow."  A  wag  exclaimed,  "  Yes, 
and  a  tight  thing  to  pay  back." 

A  gentleman  asked  a  negro  boy  if  he  wouldn't  take  a  pinch  of 
snuff.  "No,"  replied  the  darkey,  very  respectfully,  "me  tank 
you.     Pomp's  nose  not  hungry." 

Eelix  McCarthy,  of  the  Kerry  militia  was  generally  late  on 
parade.  "Ah,  Felix,"  said  the  sergeant,  "you  are  always  last." 
"  Be  aisy,  Sergeant  Sullivan,"  was  his  reply,  "  sure  some  one 
must  be  last." 

An  Irishman  took  the  cars  at  Boston  for  Worcester.  On 
jumping  from  the  cars  he  remarked,  that  "If  he  had  known  ho 
could  have  made  the  journey  in  so  short  a  time  he  would  have 
walked  a  foot !" 

GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

"We  have  Volumes  I.,  II.,  III.,  IT.,  V.  and  TI.  of  the  Pictorial,  elegantly 
bound  in  cloth,  and  ^ith  gilt  edges;  fomiing  superb  and  most  attractive 
parlor  ornauients  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and 
each  Vol.  containing  neariy  1000  engTavings  of  men.  manners,  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  Uie  globe ;  of  famous 
cities  and  beautiful  villages:  of  pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  mari- 
time views;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infiuite  variety  of  interesting  and  ioEtructiTe 
subjects;  with  title-pages  and  indexes. 

Besides  the  many  illustrations,  they  embrace  in  their  pages  a  vast  amoant 
of  original  tales,  sketches,  poems,  .-md  novelettes,  from  the  best  Americdli 
authors,  with  a  current  news  record  of  the  times;  altogether  fomung  an 
exceedingly  novel  and  elegant  series  for  future  reference  and  present  enjoy- 
ment, both  in  regard  to  reading  matter  and  illustrations. 

For  sale  at  our  office,  ajid  at  all  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the 
Union,  at  S3  per  volume. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNIOIi. 

AN  ELEGAJST,  MORAL  AND  REFINED 

Miseellaaeous  Family  Journal, 

devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  origi- 
nal tales,  written  expressly  for  the  papsr.  In  politics,  and  on  all  B«ctarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  MUXION", 

AND  A  WELC03IE  VISITOR  TO  TRE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  eo  condensed  aa  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  eucire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE     MAMMOTH     SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps 
of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  moat 
fimshed  and  perfect  system  that  experionce  can  suggest,  forming  an 

the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  In 
the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  Gleason'8  Pictoeial. 

The  Flag  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  type,  and 
contains  1240  square  inche3,  being  a  large  weekly  paper  of  eight  super-royal 
quarto  pages. 

TEEMS  :-IIfVAEIAELY  US  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,     S2  00 

4  subscribers,  "        "  '     -  qq 

10  "  "      "         .".'.'..'  15  00 

One  copy  of  TuE  Flag  of  oca  U.xiox,  and  one  copy  of  Gleabon's  PicroauL, 
when  taken  together  by  one  person,  S4  00  per  annum. 

CCT*"  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  this  paper. 

♦%  27iff  Flag  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  newspaper  depots  in  ifit  United 
Stales,  and  o/newspaper  carriers.,  at  riyz  cents  per  single  copy. 
Fublifhed  every  Satdrdat,  by 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 

COE>-EE  OP  TRB3I0XT  A?fT>   BltOMTIELD  STREETS,   BOST0:»,   MaSS. 

WHOLESALE    AGEXTS. 

B.  FRENCH,  121  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 

A.  ^VINCII,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

HENRY  TAYLOR.  HI  Baltimore  and  6  South  Streets.  Baltimoro. 

A.  C.  B.VGLEY,  comer  of  4th  and  Svcaiiiorc  Stn.'ets,  Oinciuu^iti. 

J.  A.  ROYS.  43  \roodward  Avouue.  "Detroit. 

E.  K.  WOODWARD,  comer  of  4th  and  Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Loiilfl. 

TUOiLVS  LUNN,  163  Camp  Street,  Now  Ortoaas. 
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JAMnS  GORDON  BEXNETT, 

PBOPBIETOR  OF  THE  NEW  TOHK  HERALD. 

No  one  who  has  ever  once  seen  Mr.  Bennett 
will  fail  to  attest  the  firlelity  of  tho  likeness  we 
herewith  present.  Janns  Gordon  Bennett  and 
the  New  York  Herald  are  pretty  extensively 
known  all  the  world  over.  The  snhjcct  of  our 
illustration  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  iind  is  now 
about  sixty  years  of  aj^e.  He  hroujjlit  no  cap- 
ital to  this  countrj'  and  is  emphatically  the  ar- 
chitect of  his  own  fortunes.  The  Herald  was 
established  many  years  since,  and  for  a  long  time 
was  noted  chiefly  for  its  warlike  spirit.  It 
attacked  prominent  persons  in  tho  regular  tom- 
ahawk and  seal  ping-knife  fashion,  treating  men- 
aces and  remonstrances  alike  with  scorn.  Al- 
most erery  day  some  new  victim  was  sacrificed. 
Tho  follies  of  fashion,  the  scandals  of  the  day, 
tho  personal  appearance  and  stump  speeches  of 
political  candidates,  all  the  salient  points  of  .so- 
ciety were  served  up  in  peculiar  style.  Every- 
body abused  tho  New  York  Herald  and  every- 
body bought  it  and  read  it.  It  soon  collected  a 
corps  of  correspondents  and  reporters  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  got  up  an  immense 
character  for  news  ;  information  to  be  gathered 
from  no  other  source  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Herald.  The  Herald  ran  the  fastest  and  most 
costly  expresses  in  times  of  political  excite- 
ment, and  many  were  its  victories  over  its  neigh- 
bor, tho  "  sixpenny  blanket  sheet,"  and  loud 
its  jubilant  and  taunting  comments  thereanent. 
It  rapidly  attained  a  prodigious  circulation,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  reached  cities  and 
towns  of  Europe  where  no  other  American  pa- 
per was  taken,  and  consequently  came  to  be 
regarded  in  England  and  the  continent  as  the 
representative  of  tlie  American  press.  Some 
years  ago  the  more  objectionable  features  of 
the  Herald  were  suppressed,  and  it  relies  now 
upon  its  enterprise  in  obtaining  intelligence  and 
the  abundance  and  accuracy  of  its  news  for 
maintaining  and  increasing  its  vast  circulation. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  newspaper  com- 
petition of  the  day,  the  Herald  is  one  of  the 
most,  if  not  the  most  profitable  newspaper  pub- 
lished on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  late 
years  it  has  gone  into  polities,  and  in  1852 
threw  its  whole  weight  against  General  Scott 
in  the  presidential  election.  Mr.  Bennett  still 
works  hard  at  his  paper,  but  he  doesn't  tie  him- 
self down  to  it  quite  so  closely  as  before  his 
fortune  was  a  fixed  fact.  He  now  frequently 
visits  Europe  with  his  family,  and  has  resided 
a  good  deal  at  Paris  of  late  years.  Still  he  is  closely  identified 
with  the  paper  and  exercises  a  full  control  over  its  course.  The 
Herald  is  conducted  something  after  the  fashion  of  the  London 
Times  ;  that  is,  there  is  one  editor,  who  reads  all  the  communica- 
tions, correspondence,  foreign  and  domestic,  criticisms,  etc.,  and 
Bees  that  nothing  is  admitted  which  militates  against  the  spirit  of 
the  paper,  superintends  the  reporters,  of  whom  there  are  fifteen, 
controls  the  cashier,  and  constitutes  in  his  person  a  final  court  of 
appeal  in  any  contested  business  matter.  There  are  one  hundred 
and  four  printers  employed  in  the  establishment,  some  of  them 
earning  twenty-five  dollars  a  week.  Several  presses  are  employed, 
among  which  is  one  of  Hoe's  latest  and  fastest,  a  cylindrical  rota- 
ry steam  press,  capable  of  printing  15,000  sheets  an  hour. 


JAMES    GORDON    BENNETT. 


RUINS  OF  BAALEEC. 

In  these  celebrated  ruins  we  have  evidence  of  past  greatness, 
and  an  interesting  spectacle  of  the  relics  of  former  m.\gnificenee. 
There  is  sufficient  before  us,  without  a  description  of  that  which 
evidently  has  appertained  thereunto,  to  attest  the  skill  of  architec- 
ture and  the  vast  idea  of  the  original  design.  Those  few  stand- 
ing columns  with  finished  capitals  and  massive  cornices  which 
have  escaped  the  fury  of  Saracens  and  defied  the  hand  of  time, 
are  well  able  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  glory  that  was,  and  has 
departed.  The  Temple  of  the  Sun,  the  Pantheon,  the  immense 
court-yard  that  suiTOunded  these  buildings,  the  gods  and  goddesses, 
ai'c  gone  !  Works  of  art  are  clearly  to  be  traced  amid  tlieir  ves- 
tiges, but  the  fires  of  the  altar  are  quenched  in  darkness ! 


FERDINAND  AND  ISABELLA. 

The  following  spirited  sketch  of  these  Span- 
ish sovereigns,  whose  reign  has  been  immor- 
talized hy  the  genius  of  Prescott,  we  take  from 
Lamartine's  "  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Charac- 
ters," a  work  recently  translated  and  published 
in  this  country  :  "  Nature  seems  to  have  en- 
dowed them  \n\h.  beauty,  quality  and  excellen- 
cies of  mind  and  body  different,  but  nearly 
equal,  as  if  one  was  intended  to  supply  what 
was  wanting  in  the  other  for  the  conquests,  the 
civilization  and  prosperity  which  were  in  store 
for  them,  Ferdinand,  a  little  older  than  Isa- 
bella, was  a  skilful  wan-ior  and  a  consummate 
politician.  Before  the  age  when  sad  experi- 
onee  is  teaching  others  to  understand  men,  he 
could  see  through  them.  His  only  defect  was 
a  certain  coldness  and  suspicion,  arising  from 
mistrust,  and  closing  tho  heart  to  enthusiasm 
and  magnanimity.  But  these  two  virtues,  in 
which  ho  was  to  some  extent  wanting,  were 
supplied  to  his  councils  by  the  tenderness  and 
genius  of  the  full-hearted  Isabella.  Young, 
beautiful,  admired  of  all,  adored  by  him,  well- 
cduciited,  pious  without  superstition,  eloquent, 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  great  adiievements,  of 
admiration  for  great  men,  of  faith  in  great 
ideas,  she  stamped  on  the  mind  and  policy  Of 
Ferdinand  tho  heroism  which  springs  from  the 
hcan,  and  tho  love  of  the  marvellous  which 
arises  from  the  imagination.  She  inspired — 
he  executed.  The  one  found  her  reward  in 
the  fame  of  her  husband  ;  the  other,  his  glory 
in  the  affection  of  his  wife.  This  double  reign, 
destined  to  become  of  almost  fabulous  Import 
in  the  annals  of  Spain,  only  awaited,  in  order 
to  immortalize  itself  among  all  reigns,  the  ar- 
rival of  the  destitute  foreigner  of  Genoa,  who 
came  to  beg  admittance  within  the  palace  of 
Cordova,  with  the  letter  of  a  poor  friar  in  his 
hand.  *  *  *  Ferdinand  listened  to  Co- 
lumbus with  attention,  Isabella  with  enthusi- 
asm. From  his  first  look  and  his  first  tones, 
she  felt  for  this  messenger  of  God  an  admira- 
tion amounting  to  fanaticism — an  attraction 
which  partook  of  aftection.  Nature  had  given 
to  Columbus  the  personal  recommendations 
which  fascinate  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  elo- 
#iuenee  which  persuades  the  mind.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  ho  was  destined  to 
have  for  his  firet  apostle  a  queen,  and  that  tho 
truth  with  which  he  was  to  enrich  his  age,  was 
to  be  first  received  and  fostered  in  the  heart  of 
a  woman.  Isabella  was  that  woman.  Her 
constancy  in  favor  of  Columbus  never  wavered  before  the  indif- 
ference of  her  court,  before  his  enemies,  or  his  reverses.  She 
believed  in  him  from  the  day  sho  first  saw  him — she  was  his  pros- 
elyte on  the  throne,  and  his  friend  even  to  the  grave." 

<     ^a^     I 

The  Reign  of  Rags. — Just  at  this  time,  paper-makers,  news- 
paper and  book  men  have  a  great  affection  for  rags.  Wo  are  un- 
der a  tyranny  of  rags.  If  a  mine  of  rags  should  be  discovered, 
it  would  be  of  more  value  than  the  auriferous  hills  of  California. 
Wo  believe  if  a  prodigal  son  should  happen  to  anive  about  this 
time  (and  there  are  several  out),  the  house  would  be  made  merry 
and  the  fatted  calf  killed,  for  the  sake  of  tfie  rags  upon  him, 
while  he  was  set  afloat  again. 
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THE   nJTTIAG. 

The  sccae  depicted  iu  our  engraving  is  located  in  Scotland,  and, 
like  every  true  work  of  art,  it  tells  its  own  story.  A  family  com- 
pelled '.o  abandon  their  Iiome  from.  "  poortith  i-auld  and  poverty," 
are  sorrowfuliy  going  forth  in  the  presence  of  their  sympathizing 
pastor,  friends  and  neighbors.  Henceforth  they  must  try  and 
make  new  friends — they  must  find  another  spiritual  guide,  and 
form  new  associations ;  but  the  new  friends,  the  new  church, 
the  new  home,  will  never  be  what  the  old  familiar  faces  and 
places  were.  There  Is  no  people  of  the  world  with  whom  this 
home-feeling  is  stronger  than  the  Scotch.  Their  local  attachment 
is  proverbial.  It  needs  bat  a  hint,  a  word,  the  strain  of  a  famil- 
iar song,  to  render  the  exiled  Scotchman  completely  homesick. 
The  Highland  air  of  "  Lochaber  no  more,"  was  interdicted  to  the 


bands  of  the  Scotch  regiments  in  Canada,  because  it  induced  so 
many  men  to  desert  by  the  vivid  images  of  home  it  called  up. 
The  performance  of  their  national  "  Ranz  des  Vaches  "  had  the 
same  cflfect  upon  the  Swiss  guards  at  Paris.  Scott  finely  ex- 
presses this  feeling  when  he  makes  Mclvor  utter  the  wish  that 
his  head  may  be  placed  on  the  northern  gate  of  the  city,  that  he 
may  look,  even  in  death,  upon  the  blue  hills  he  loved  in  life  so 
dearly.  Scott  himself  illustrated  this  feeling  in  his  own  case. 
When,  after  sinking  rapidly  on  the  continent,  his  brain  and  body 
alike  a  wreck,  his  memory  gone,  his  friends  hastened  to  bring  his 
living  corpse  home,  that  his  last  breath  might  be  drawn  at  Ab- 
botsford.  How  deeply  painful  to  his  ministering  friends  was  that 
last  journey  of  the  great  and  good  Sir  Walter  from  the  place  of 
landing  to  his  home — the  last  journey  bat  one — that  from  Abbots- 


ford  to  the  abbey  where  he  was  soon  to  sleep  the  last  sleep.  They 
wati'hcd  his  countenance  in  vain  for  some  sign  of  intelligence ; 
but  for  a  long  time  all  was  blank.  At  last  there  was  a  gleam  ia 
his  eye — a  smile  upon  his  lips.  He  murmured  "  Galla  water/' 
as  his  eye  recognized  that  familiar  stream,  and  his  friends  knew 
that  the  influence  of  home  had  alone  wrought  the  miracle.  It 
is  a  wi^e  provision  of  Providence,  that  this  local  attachmeat 
is  strongest  among  the  poorest  nations  and  those  whose  homes 
are  least  inviting,  as  the  Icelanders,  for  instance,  who  have  a 
proverb  to  the  effect,  that  there  is  no  land  the  sun  shines  upon 
that  is  comparable  to  Iceland.  So  also  the  Greenlander,  whose 
home  is  under  the  bleak  wastes  of  an  Arctic  zone,  and  amid  the 
barrenness  of  a  frigid  latitude,  finds  even  in  his  inhospitable  land 
a  theme  for  heartfelt  patriotism  and  devotion. 
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THE    STORY  OF    SAMAN. 

A  PS&KSISH  LEGEND. 


BY  iUGUSTINE    J.   H.  DUGANNB. 


The  defeat  of  Atlila  by  jEtius,  at  the  great  battle  of  Cbalons, 
in  the  fifth  century,  drove  the  Hunnish  conqueror  back  over  the 
Khine  into  Pannonia,  where,  with  his  fierce  hordes,  he  settled,  sub- 
jugating the  ancient  inhabitants.  His  successors,  occupying  the 
region  which  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  became  di- 
vided under  different  chiefs,  carrj'ing  on  a  predatory  warfare 
among  themselves  and  their  trans-Khenish  neighbors.  These 
tribes,  under  the  generic  name  of  Selavonians,  subdued  Dacia, 
Bosnia,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  all  the  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Drave  and  Save,  bestowing  upon  the  ancient  land  of  the  Sar- 
matians  a  new  name,  derived  from  their  own  appellation ;  and 
since  that  time  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  conquered  district  has 
retained  the  name  of  Hungary. 

The  more  settled  among  these  tribes  kept  up  a  commercial  cor- 
respondence with  the  Pranks,  whose  caravans  were  accustomed  to 
cross  the  Khine  at  stated  seasons,  bringing  the  productions  of 
Gaul  to  barter  for  those  of  Sclavonia.  The  Venedes,  a  very  in- 
telligent people,  dwelling  near  the  Danube,  were  of  the  number 
most  inclined  to  traffic  and  the  pursuits  of  peaceful  life  ;  but  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  they  had  been  reduced  to  a 
state  of  abject  sen'itude  by  a  tribe  of  powerful  barbarians,  called 
Abares,  the  descendants  of  Atcila's  original  followers.  These 
Abares  not  only  forced  their  unfortunate  vassals,  the  Venedes,  to 
pay  them  heavy  tribute  and  to  till  their  lands,  but  moreover  com- 
pelled them  to  fight  in  front  of  every  battle,  receiving  the  enemy's 
first  assault ;  while,  in  the  event  of  victory,  they  allowed  them  no 
share  in  the  honors  or  the  booty.  Besides  all  this,  the  cruel 
Abares  made  an  annual  selection  of  the  most  beautiful  females, 
from  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Venedes,  dragging  them  from 
their  homes,  to  be  distributed  as  slaves  among  their  oppressors. 
Outrages  like  this  were  calculated  to  arouse  to  desperation  all  who 
possessed  tlie  feelings  of  manhood ;  and  so,  as  was  very  natural, 
a  conspiracy  began  to  be  organized  among  the  Venedes,  having 
for  its  object  the  emancipation  of  the  nation. 

About  this  time,  tliat  is,  near  the  year  615,  there  an-ived  among 
the  Sclavonian  tribes  the  annual  caravan  of  the  Prankish  traders, 
and  with  it  a  young  merchant  of  Brabant,  who  was  named  Saman, 
and  who,  besides  being  a  traveller  and  a  brave  soldier,  was  like- 
wise a  noble-spirited  and  handsome  youth.  The  present  expedi- 
tion was  no  new  thing  to  him,  for  he  had  in  previous  years  pene- 
trated far  among  the  wildest  of  the  barbarian  nations,  either  from 
curiosity  or  in  search  of  gain  ;  but  his  arrival  at  this  time  among 
the  Venedes  was  of  much  interest  to  him,  inasmuch  as  he  had,  in 
his  former  visits,  contracted  friendship  with  some  of  the  more  ar- 
dent youth  of  the  tribe,  one  of  whom  in  particulai-,  called  Alcioz, 
was  the  son  of  a  headman,  or  chief,  and  noted  among  his  com- 
rades for  courage  and  manliness,  as  well  as  courteous  bearing. 
The  young  Frank  merchant  therefore  made  it  his  first  care  after 
his  arrival  to  seek  out  the  Venede  youth  and  renew  their  friendly 
relations. 

Saman  found  the  young  barbarian,  sitting  at  the  door  of  his 
dwelling,  engaged  in  sharpening  a  lance-head,  and  was  startled  at 
the  change  which  a.  year  seemed  to  have  effected  in  his  appearance. 
The  cheeks  that  before  had  been  ruddy  with  health  were  now  sal- 
low and  sunken,  and  the  dark  eyes,  once  bright  and  joyous,  were 
deep-set  under  their  brows,  over  which  a  deep  frown  appeared  for- 
ever settled.  Saman,  half  doubting  his  senses,  paused,  and  cx-ied 
odt: 

"Alcioz,  my  friend— hIo  I  behold  thee  V 

The  Venede  slowly  raised  his  glance,  illumined  for  a  moment 
with  a  gleam  of  light,  and  seizing  Saman's  hand,  pressed  it,  in  the 
fashion  of  the  country,  to  his  own  breast. 

"  You  are  welcome/'  said  he. 

"  But,  my  friend,  why  do  I  mark  this  change  in  you  ?  It  is  not 
Alcioz  whom  I  now  behold." 

"  I  am  not  he,"  cried  the  Venede,  hurriedly.     "  Look." 

He  bared  his  shoulder  as  he  spoke,  and  exhibited  the  mark  of 
one  of  the  barbarous  inflictions  then  customary  among  the  Ger- 
man tribes — ^branding  the  body  with  a  hot  iron.  The  Roman  let- 
ter "  S  "  was  imprinted  in  a  dark  red  discoloration  upon  the  white 
flesh. 

"Ah,  you  recognize  it !"  cried  the  Venede  to  Saman,  as  the 
latter  uttered  a  shuddering  exclamation  ;  "  you  know  the  accursed 
mark  of  the  Abares.  I,  a  free-bom  Venede,  am  branded  as  a 
slave  by  the  tyrants  of  our  soil.  0,  you  know  not  the  whole 
truth — you  have  not  heard — " 

"  Nought  have  I  heard,  my  friend ;  I  am  but  just  now  amvcd 
with  the  merchants  of — " 

"  You  know  not  why  I  bear  this  brand,"  inteiTupted  the  Vene- 
de, '*  why  the  scourge — dost  hear — the  scourge  has  been  laid  upon 
these  limbs.  But,  draw  near ;  you  shall  hear,  Saman,  friend.  My 
parents — my  sister  !  you  shall  hear  !" 

The  barbarian  paused,  his  voice  choked  vdth  emotion. 

"Sister!"  cried  Saman,  starting,  the  blood  mounting  to  his 
face ;  "  What  of  Brunhilda  V 

"Alas  !  no  longer  sister!"  murmured  Alcioz.  "  One  year  ago 
no  happier  parents  dwelt  within  this  valley  than  they  who  called 
me  son — ^Brunhilda  daughter.  My  sire  revered  for  virtue  and  wis- 
dom, my  mother  beloved  for  modesty  and  gentleness.  You,  Sa- 
man, were  witness  of  our  peaceful  life.  But  the  destroyer  came 
upon  us  !  Here,  at  this  threshold,  my  aged  father  fell,  defending- 
hia  home  from  outrage.  I,  returning  from  the  labors  of  the  field, 
beheld  his  white  hairs  trodden  in  blood,  while  my  mother,  my  sis- 


ter, shrieked  in  the  grasp  of  the  murderers.  I  flew  to  their  relief, 
aiming  my  dagger  at  the  leader's  breast.  0,  SamaUj  friend,  pity 
me !  the  villain  thrust  ray  mother's  form  beneath  the  descending 
blow.     She  fell,  and  dying,  breathed  my  name — " 

The  Venedo  covered  his  face  with  his  robe,  while  deep  sobs 
shook  his  broad  bosom.  The  Prank  also  wept,  but  he  could  offer 
no  word  of  sympathy.    Alcioz  went  on  : 

"  I  felt  her  blood  upon  my  hand,  and  heard,  saw  no  more.  My 
brain  reeled,  and  all  grew  dark  about  me.  When  I  regained  a 
consciousness  of  life,  I  was  alone — alone,  Saman,  with  the  dead 
forms  of  those  who  gave  me  being." 

"  And  Brunhilda — your  sister  !" 

"  Since  that  fatal  moment  when  I  beheld  her  struggling  with 
the  murderers  of  our  father,  no  trace  has  reached  me  of  her  fate. 
They  tore  her  from  her  scourged  and  branded  brother — ay,  Saman, 
scourged  and  branded  while  his  motionless  body  lay  senseless  on 
the  earth.  When  I  awoke,  my  flesh  burned  mth  the  shameful 
stain;  and  I  knew  myself  dishonored,  forever  dishonored." 

"  O,  Alcioz,  my  friend  !"  cried  the  Prankish  trader,  pressing  the 
young  man's  hand;  "I  pity  thee.  And  more,"  he  continued, 
elevating  his  voice.  "  Hear  rae.  By  my  sword,  and  by  the  cross 
upon  its  hilt,  emblem  of  Him  who  died  for  us  all,  I  swear,  Alcioz, 
to  aid  thee  in  avenging  these  wrongs.  Thou  art  a  Pagan  youth, 
and  I,  albeit  unworthy  of  the  name,  do  yet  account  myself  a  Chris- 
tian ;  yet  in  a  cause  like  this,  well  may  we  be  united.  Alcioz,  I 
am  thy  comrade !" 

The  Venede  grasped  his  friend's  hand  and  his  eyes  blazed  with 
something  of  their  native  fire,  as  their  glance  encountered  the  flash- 
ing weapon  which  Saman  had  unsheathed. 

"  Brother,"  he  cried,  greatly  affected  ;  "  let  me  call  thee  by  the 
name,  and  let  our  blood  be  mingled  !"  Saying  this,  he  sank  upon 
one  knee,  and  with  the  lance-head  which  he  held,  made  a  slight 
puncture  in  his  naked  arm,  causing  the  blood  to  flow  freely.  Sa- 
man, aware  of  the  custom,  wounded  his  own  arm  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  clasping  his  friend's  hand,  permitted  the  two  crimson 
streams  to  trickle  slowly  together  and  mingle  their  drops  in  one. 
It  was  the  simple  yet  sacred  rite  by  which  two  companions-in-arms 
were  consecrated  to  fraternity  among  those  rude  tribes,  and  which 
in  after  times  came  to  be  adopted  by  the  chivalrous  knights  of  the 
middle  ages. 

"  And  now,  good  Alcioz,"  said  Saman,  when  the  ceremony  was 
concluded,  "  I  will  reveal  to  you  a  secret,  which,  till  now,  I  have 
locked  within  mine  o^vn  breast.  I  love  Brunliilda,  your  noble  sis- 
ter. Since  last  we  met,  her  form  has  been  enshrined  within  my 
heart,  even  as  a  saint's  image,  and — " 

"  Alas,  Saman  !  what  would  you  tell  me  ?  Brunhilda  !  she  is 
no  longer  fitting  bride  for  an  honorable  man." 

"  Speak  not  thus,  Alcioz.  Twelve  months  ago  I  should  have 
revealed  to  your  sire  that  I  loved  his  child  ;  but  I  knew  him  to  be 
proud,  and  feared  he  might  refuse  to  give  so  rare  a  jewel  to  a  poor 
merchant's  keeping.  But  now,  as  I  clasp  your  hand,  and  call  you 
'  brother,'  I  have  a  right,  Alcioz — " 

"  Ah,  cruel  fate  !"  interrupted  the  Venede.  "  Ere  this,  my  poor 
Brunhilda  has  become  the  slave  of  some  dastard  Abar,  whose 
vile  soul  could  never  know  her  worth.  And  yet  she  loved  you, 
my  friend  ;  well  do  I  know  she  loved  you." 

"  Loved  me  !  Brunhilda  loved  me  V  cried  Saman,  impetuously. 
"  Is  it  true,  Alcioz,  my  friend  V 

"  I  knew  it  long  ago  ;  it  is  indeed  true." 

"  Then  have  I  another  cause  to  nerve  my  soul,"  exclaimed  the 
Prank.  "  Brunhilda  loves  me !  Now  do  I  swear  by  the  Virgin, 
that  neither  ray  brain  nor  mine  arm  shall  rest  till  I  pluck  her  from 
the  power  of  these  accursed  heathen  hounds.  Henceforthj  Saman 
devotes  himself  to  Brunhilda  !" 

The  two  friends  then  embraced  each  other  again,  and  parted ; 
Saman  to  confer  with  the  resolute  young  men  who  constituted  the 
formidable  escort  of  the  caravan,  and  Alcioz  to  seek  out  his  fellow 
Venedes,  and  consult  with  them  upon  the  best  measures  to  bo 
taken  in  order  to  strike  a  speedy  blow  at  their  oppressors. 

The  conspiracy  of  the  Venedes  soon  began  to  present  a  threat- 
ening appearance.  Day  by  day,  as  new  parties  of  Franks  arrived, 
for  it  was  the  opening  of  the  season  of  trafiBc,  they  were  induced 
by  the  eloquence  of  Saraan  to  declare  common  cause  with  the 
Venede  tribe  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Abares.  On  his  own 
part,  Alcioz  had  raised  a  band  of  young  men,  the  flower  of  his 
nation;  and  these  being  united -with  the  Prankish  force,  formed 
the  van  of  a  large  body  of  Venede  patriots,  who  now  rose  spon- 
taneously in  all  quarters,  and  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  two 
youthful  leaders. 

Meantime  the  Abares  were  not  idle.  Strong  in  numbers,  and 
proud  of  their  superiority  in  arms,  they  regarded  the  Venedes  as 
mere  unrulyslaves  to  be  shortly  whipped  into  submission  byafew 
vigorous  blows.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that,  soon  after  the  revolt 
had  assumed  shape,  and  the  Venedes  and  their  allies  had  assem- 
bled in  camp,  the  king  of  the  Abares  sent  an  envoy  to  those  whom 
he  considered  his  insurgent  vassals. 

"  Serfs  and  rebels,"  began  the  messenger,  "  dogs,  made  to  I;ck 
the  feet  of  Abares!  returnto  your  kennels,  ereye  bewhipped  with 
the  backs  of  our  swords." 

The  Prankish  troops,  on  hearing  this  insolent  speech,  set  up  a 
great  shout  and  clashed  their  weapons  with  indignation.  But  Sa- 
man, who,  with  Alcioz  the  Venede,  occupied  a  station  in  front  of 
the  army,  answered  calmly  to  the  envoy : 

"  Go  back  to  thy  master,"  said  he,  "and  bear  to  him  this  mes- 
sage from  Saman  the  Prank:  'If,  as  thou  sayest,  avc  are  dogs,  it 
is  fit  thou  shouldst  soon  know  we  can  bite.'  " 

Tlicn  giving  a  signal  to  those  about  him,  the  Prank  leader 
turned  away,  whereupon  the  astonished  envoy's  horse  was  taken 
by  the  bridle  and  conducted  to  the  outer  lines  of  the  camp,  the 
whole  army  at  the  same  time  setting  up  a  derisive  shout,  which 


rang  in  the  messenger's  ears  long  after  he  had  left  the  rebels' 
outposts  far  behind  him. 

The  rage  of  the  Abar  king,  when  the  answer  of  Saman  was 
borne  to  him,  was  such  that  his  rude  captains  trembled  to  behold 
it.  He  stamped  upon  the  earth  and  tore  his  long  hair,  uttering 
wild  imprecations  against  the  daring  Venedes.  Then,  summoning 
his  fierce  followers,  he  gave  orders  to  march  at  once  upon  the  in- 
surgents and  their  Prankish  allies. 

"And  first,"  cried  the  vengeful  barbarian,  "slay  every  Venedo 
who  is  hostage  among  us.  But  no  ;  stay  !  let  them  live  to  behold 
the  ruin  of  their  wi-etched  tribe,  and  we  will  then  sacrifice  them  to 
the  infernal  gods." 

With  these  words,  Larifc,  as  the  Abar  chief  was  called,  strode 
away  from  his  council  and  sought  that  portion  of  the  rude  encamp- 
ment which  was  appropriated  to  the  royal  use,  and  which  indeed 
was  no  spacious  palace,  but  a  coarse  tent  of  leather,  which  formed 
the  portal  of  a  deep  cave,  that  served  at  once  for  military  head 
quarters  for  the  chief  and  prison  for  those  who  fell  under  his  dis- 
pleasure. Por  the  Abar  kings,  powerful  and  arbitrary  as  they 
were,  despised  the  luxury  of  regular  houses,  making  their  habita- 
tions in  tents  and  caverns,  surrounded  by  dykes  or  pickets,  and 
guarded  by  numerous  savage  wamors.  Indeed,  the  entire  nation, 
one  of  the  raost  numerous  and  warlike  of  all  the  Hunnish 
stock,  were  barbarous  in  the  extreme,  clothing  themselves  with 
coarse  cloth  or  skins,  tattooing  their  cheeks,  and  feeding  on  grass 
and  roots,  or  raw  flesh  warmed  under  the  saddles  of  their  horses: 

When  Larik  passed  beyond  his  guards  and  entered  within  his 
cavern  palace,  he  beheld  a  menial,  who  crouched  on  the  ground, 
bowing  low  before  the  terrible  king.  This  was  a  Venede,  whose 
ears  were  cropped  close  to  his  head,  and  who  had  been  deprived 
of  one  eye  by  his  inhuman  masters.  On  this  man's  cheek  was 
branded  the  letter"  S,"  denoting  the  wietched  condition  for  which 
his  life  had  been  spared. 

"  Speak,  slave  !"  commanded  the  Abar  monarch. 

"  The  lady — Brunhilda — desires  to  behold  my  lord,"  answered 
the  slave. 

"  Ha!  she  submits — at  last.  'Tis  well,"  muttered  the  barbari- 
an, as  he  spumed  the  trembling  Venede  with  his  foot,  and  passed 
on.  The  slave  crouched  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a  scowl  of 
hatred  at  his  tyrant,  glided  stealthily  after  him. 

Larik  paused  before  a  sort  of  leathern  tent,  which  occupied  a  re- 
cess in  the  rocky  gallery  of  the  cavern,  and,  smoothing  his  rough 
tones,  pronounced  the  name  "Brunhilda,"  immediately  following 
which  tho  curtain  was  thrown  aside,  and  a  woman  appeared,  stand- 
ing on  a  sort  of  dais  beyond  it.  She  was  very  beautiful,  with  a 
clear,  transparent  complexion,  blue  eyes  and  golden  colored  hair, 
which  was  braided  in  heavy  folds  over  a  white,  queenly  brow,  A 
robe  of  blue  cloth,  closely  fitting  the  form,  displayed  to  advantage 
tlie  admirable  symmetry  of  the  wearer,  and  an  air  of  dignity  and 
reserve  was  apparent  in  every  feature  and  movement. 

"  Thou  hast  sent  for  me,  Brunhilda,"  said  the  barbarian,  "  and 
raark  how  hastily  I  obey  the  summons  of  her  who  should  be  queen 
of  the  valiant  Abar  nation." 

"  Yea,  I  have  sent  for  thee  to  implore  thy  mercy  for  my  unhap- 
py people,  whom  thou  wouldst  doom,  as  they  tell  me,  to  new 
inflictions." 

"  It  is  true ;  the  insolent  slaves  shall  be  taught  new  lessons." 

"And  it  is  true  that  thou  art  about  to  march  once  more  against 
the  innocent  people  ?  Alas  !  my  hapless  father  !  thou  hast  fallen 
in  vain." 

The  maiden  hid  her  tears  for  a  moment,  and  then,  recovering 
herself,  stretched  out  her  hands  towards  Larik. 

"  0,  king,"  she  cried,  "  spare  these  inoffensive  people.  The 
Venedes  are  not  enemies,  but  have  ever  given  willing  service.  O, 
think  of  the  blood  thou  hast  already  shed — my  unhappy  parents — 
my  brother.  0,  seek  no  more  for  vengeance,  but  let  Brunhilda 
alone  be  the  sacrifice  !" 

"  Thou  wilt  consent,  then,  to  become  mine,  to  love  me,  if  I  spare 
these  wretched  Venedes." 

"I  will  sacrifice  myself,  but  loveis  not  mine  to  bestow.  Be  con- 
tent, O  king.  Brunhilda  is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  shed  no  more  the 
blood  of  her  people :  but  let  the  bond  go  free.  Thou  hast  slain 
my  parents — my  brother,  but — " 

"Let  it  be  so,"  cried  the  barbarian,  with  an  oath.  "Be  mine, 
and  do  what  thou  wilt  with  the  dogs,  thy  countrymen.  By  my 
sword,  I  swear  it !  But  let  them  first  submit,  and  disband  their 
forces — " 

"  Wliat  sayest  thou  1"  cried  the  lady,  suddenly  changing  her 
calm  demeanor  for  one  of  agitation  ;  "  are  the  Venedes  in  arras  V 

"Ay,  and  led  by  thy  treacherous  brother,  whom  thou  deemest 
dead,  and  by  a  foreign  marauder,  who  calls  himself  Saman  tho 
Prank.  Let  them  submit,  and  become  as  of  old  to  the  Abai'es, 
and  the  past  shall  be  forgotten  for  Brunhilda's  sake." 

Thus  spake  the  barbarian,  but  he  started,  as  he  concluded,  to 
behold  the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  Brunhilda's  appear- 
ance. Instead  of  the  imploring  attitude  which  she  had  latelypre- 
sented,  he  saw  her  assume  a  mien  of  proud  coldness;  her  eyes 
flashed,  and  tho  clear  veins  of  her  neck  beciime  swollen  with 
azure  blood. 

"My  brother  alive  !  the  Venedes  in  arms  !  Saman  at  their  head  I 
Ye  gods,  I  thank  you  !"  she  cried,  lifting  her  white  arms  toward 
heaven. 

"  What  means  this,  Brunhilda !  ha !"  exclaimed  Larik,  not 
knowing  how  to  interpret  this  excitement  of  liis  beautiful  captive. 

"It  means,"  cried  the  maiden,  "it  means,  barbarian,  that  lam 
glad,  and  that  I  thank  tho  gods  for  what  thou  hast  revealed.  I 
thought  the  Venedes  were  slaves — that  my  wretched  tribe  was 
crushed  forever— that  my  brother  had  fallen  a  victim  !  And  now, 
behold,  the  dead  arise  !  There  is  yet  a  soul  among  the  Venedes, 
and  they  will  overthrow  their  cruel  tyrants,  the  Abares !" 
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"  Barest  thou — " 

"  I  daro  all  things  now,  barbarian;  for  my  brother  lives,  and 
B  runhilda  will  not  disgrace  him." 
''  And  thou  deftest  me  ?" 

"  Thee,  and  all  thy  power.  Thou  canst  but  kill  rac." 
The  savage  monarch  recoiled  in  blank  amazement,  as  he  marked 
the  majestic  girl  stand  undaunted,  with  her  bright  eyes  tixcd  fear- 
lessly on  his  own.  Then,  giving  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  rage, 
ho  drew  his  sword,  and  lifted  it,  as  if  to  plunge  it  in  his  cap- 
tives  heart.  But  the  maiden  quailed  not,  though  the  deadly  point 
glittered  near  her  heart.  Larik,  however,  did  not  strike,  for  the 
bravery  of  hia-  beautiful  adversary  appalled  him.  He  regarded 
her  with  a  frightful  scowl,  and  grasping  her  arm,  dashed  her  vi- 
olently upon  the  dais ;  then,  threatening  horrors  to  bo  wreaked  in 
the  future,  he  turned  and  strode  muttering  away. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  leather  tent,  the  onc-cyed  Venede 
slave  crouched  again  in  his  path,  and  the  barbarian,  as  he  encoun- 
tered him,  struck  him  with  the  back  of  his  heavy  weapon.  The 
wretched  being  uttered  a  howl  of  pain,  at  which  Larik  laughed 
savagely. 

"  Ha,  dog !"  he  cried,  "  to-morrow  thy  tribe  shall  be  like  thee — 
every  one  !" 

Then  the  barbarian  stalked  away,  whilst  the  Venede  rolled  him- 
self into  a  heap  till  the  last  echo  of  his  master's  footstep  had  died 
away,  when,  shuffling  to  his  feet,  he  crept  toward  the  tent  where 
Brunhilda  had  defied  the  barbarian  king. 

The  maiden,  risen  from  the  place  where  the  ruffian  Abar  had 
flung  her,  was  binding  a  portion  of  her  robe  around  her  arm,  which 
had  been  severely  hurt.  She  looked  calmly  toward  the  slave  as 
he  advanced,  and  said  quietly: 

"  Hast  heard  the  news  ?  our  countrymen  are  in  arms  against 
the  Abares  !  Methinks  even  thy  servile  blood  must  warm  at  the 
thought." 

"  The  slave's  blood,  mistress,  is  his  master's,  not  his  own,"  re- 
turned the  Venede,  with  a  strange  expression  in  his  single  eye. 

"  0,  'tis  such  as  thee  whom  the  gods  destine  for  slaves !  'Tis 
"well  thou  art  no  Venede." 

"  I  am  the  servant  of  Larik  the  Abar;  for  him  I  watch  the  cap- 
tives ;  for  him  I  wear  tliis  weapon.     I  am  the  king's  slave  !" 

Saving  this,  the  one-eyed  menial  drew  from  beneath  his  robe  a 
long-bladed  dagger,  and  raising  it  to  his  lips,  kissed  the  point. 
Brunhilda  started,  and  extended  her  hand  toward  the  weapon. 

"  "Wretch !"  she  cried,  "  whence  came  that  steel  1  Dare  not  to 
profane  it  with  thy  lips.     It  was  my  father's  weapon." 

The  slave  hastily  concealed  the  dagger  in  his  breast,  and  with  a 
horrible  laugh,  turned  away  and  glided  from  the  room.  Brunhil- 
da clasped  her  hands,  and  lifting  her  eyes  above,  murmured  sad- 
ly *  "  0,  yc  righteous  gods  !  must  such  wretches  live  to  disgrace 
the  name  of  Venedes  ?  0  that  my  father's  steel  should  havo 
fallen  into  hands  like  these  !" 

Bat  the  din  of  arms  without  the  cave,  the  clang  of  barbarous 
music,  and  neighing  of  steeds,  recalled  Brunhilda  from  her  rev- 
erie, apprising  her  that  Larik  was  gathering  his  fierce  followers 
to  march  at  once  upon  his  insurgent  vassals.  In  a  few  moments 
afterwards,  two  savage-looking  soldiers  entered  the  apartment 
and  bade  her  at  once  prepare  to  accompany  them  to  the  king, 
who  was  about  to  set  forth  upon  the  expedition  against  her  coun- 
trymen. She  moved  her  head  proudly,  in  answer  to  the  message 
which  they  delivered,  and  followed  them  to  the  outer  tent. 

When  Brunhilda  had  reached  the  outer  air,  under  conduct  of 
her  savage  guards,  she  beheld  a  motley  concourse  of  Abares  and 
their  allied  or  subject  auxiliaries,  extending  in  long  lines  from 
east  to  west,  while  on  every  side  the  flash  of  weapons  and  the 
glittering  accoutrements  of  horses  met  her  eyes,  and  a  blare  of 
horrible  sounds  from  trumpets  and  drums  filled  her  ears.  But 
little  did  the  Venede  maiden  heed  the  wild  array,  for  her  mind 
was  occupied  with  the  image  of  her  countrymen  marshalled  to 
oppose  the  despot's  force  at  the  threshold  of  their  native  land, 
and  with  the  two  she  loved  best  at  their  head — ^her  brother  Al- 
cioz,  and  Saman  the  Frank. 

The  march  from  the  chief  town  of  the  Abares  to  the  borders  of 
the  Venede  country,  where  the  insurgents  awaited  the  attack,  was 
soon  accomplished,  and  Brunhilda,  who,  with  her  guards,  was 
stationed  among  the  rear  troops  of  Larik's  army,  became  aware 
that  the  battle  would  speedily  take  place.  Many  other  captives, 
among  them  several  Venedes  of  note  in  their  tribe,  who  were 
held' by  the  Abares  as  hostages,  had  been  brought  with  the  march, 
and  it  was  the  declared  intention  of  the  barbarous  king  to  put 
all  of  these  unfortunates  to  death  with  crnel  tortures,  so  soon 
as  victory  should  again  place  him  in  a  position  whence  he  could 
wreak  his  vengeance.  "  Not  one  Venede  shall  live,  save  he  live 
mutilated  and  enslaved,"  was  the  furious  resolve  which  Larik 
promulgated  to  his  savage  followers. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  intention  of  Larik  to  devote  Brunhilda 
to  the  fate  which  he  destined  for  her  countrymen.  The  barbarian 
had  resolved  to  spare  her,  not  more  from  his  rude  love,  than  be- 
cause he  could  not  but  admire  the  undaunted  spirit  with  which 
she  had  braved  his  fury.  "  She  shall  live,"  he  cried  ;  "  and  the 
funeral  of  her  tribe  shall  be  the  bridal  wherewith  I  will  make  her 
my  queen.     Such  a  mate  is  worthy  to  share  my  power." 

No  sooner,  then,  was  the  Venede  country  reached  by  his  army, 
than  Larik  ordered  his  guards  to  separate  Brunhilda  from  the 
Venede  hostages,  and  conduct  her  to  a  hill  near  the  extreme  rear 
of  his  forces,  in  order  that  she  might  there  remain  in  safety  during 
the  impending  conflict.  There,  with  a  savage  soldier  on  horse- 
back upon  either  side  of  her,  their  hands  grasping  the  bridle  of  her 
own  steed,  the  maiden  awaited  the  first  movements  of  the  numer- 
ous barbarian  troops  who  filled  the  plain  on  every  side,  as  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  sound  of  harsh  music,  and  formed  under  their  lead- 
er's eye  for  the  onset  upon  their  adversaries. 


Afar,  upon  the  ridges  of  a  line  of  hills  which  was  the  natural 
barrier  of  their  native  land,  the  Venedes  were  posted  advantage- 
ously for  defence,  and  though  few  in  number  compared  with  their 
enemies,  presented  a  determined  front  of  battle.  From  the  com- 
manding position  on  winch  she  rested  in  the  rear  of  the  Abar  ar- 
my, Brunhilda  could  disc  tu  the  close  array  of  her  countrymen 
and  their  allies,  and  she  trembled  for  the  fate  of  that  devoted 
phalanx  which  thus  disputed  the  passage  of  foes  so  fierce  and  cruel 
as  those  wlio  threatened  it.  But  little  time,  liowcvcr,  was  left  for 
her  reflections,  as  she  beheld  the  dense  mass  of  Abares,  under 
their  leader  Larik,  advancing  swiftly  to  the  line  of  eminences  in 
possession  of  the  insurgents. 

Tbe  barbarian  king  was  mounted  on  a  magnificent  black  steed, 
that  pawed  the  earth  and  snorted  proudly,  as  he  bore  Iiis  master 
forward.  Behind  Larik  rode  a  squadron  of  heavy  horse,  armed 
with  various  weapons,  and  afterwards  marched  spearmen  and 
archers  on  foot,  and  many  troops  of  light-armed  cavalry.  It  ap- 
peared that  so  powerful  an  array  must  soon  boar  down  all  defence, 
and  utterly  overwhelm  the  Venedes.  Brunhilda  shuddered  as  she 
saw  the  foremost  Abares  reach  the  barrier  of  her  country,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  marked  a  small  body  of  the  defenders  pre- 
cipitate themselves  suddenly  from  the  upland  and  engage  in  close 
combat  with  the  assailing  force.  Almost  unconsciously  she  closed 
her  eyes  and  sank  her  head  upon  the  neck  of  her  horse. 

But  the  mingling  cries  of  battle  coming  from  afar  recalled  the 
maiden  to  the  interest  of  the  scene.  At  first,  when  she  i^newcd 
her  gaze,  she  could  distinguish  nothing,  the  mass  of  combatants 
were  so  blended  together,  Venedes  and  Abares  fighting  hand  to 
hand.  But  soon  she  could  recognize  the  black  steed  of  Larik 
dashing  hither  and  thither  in  the  press,  and  behold  his  arm  rise 
and  fall  with  frequent  blows.  Other  figures,  too,  she  saw;  one 
that  seemed  her  brother,  and  one,  the  foremost  of  all  the  defen- 
ders, she  almost  knew  was  Saman. 

But  the  battle  rolled  on ;  Abares  and  Venedes  became  for  a  few 
moments  hidden  by  the  hill,  and  then  re-appeared,  dashing  toward 
the  open  plain,  the  invaders  apparently  flying  in  disorder.  It  was 
evident  that  some  stratagem  had  been  practised  by  the  Venedes, 
through  which,  feigning  a  retreat,  they  had  drawn  the  Abares  in- 
to the  upper  ground,  and  then  charged  them  with  a  reserved  force. 
Bninhi'da  could  scarcely  believe  her  eyes  as  she  beheld  the  great 
army  of  Larik  thus  driven  by  her  countrymen  and  their  allies,  and 
involuntarily  she  uttered  a  cry  of  joy. 

But  scarcely  had  she  done  so,  when  a  voice  at  her  side  cried  : 
"  The  Venedes  are  fools  ;  they  will  be  all  destroyed  !" 

Brunhilda  looked  down  and  saw  the  one-eyed  slave  crouching 
near  her  horse's  feet.  She  felt  a  shudder  run  through  her  frame 
as  this  wretched  man's  countenance  met  her  glance  ;  but  the  slave 
seemed  not  to  notice  her  aversion. 

"  If  they  retreat  not  at  once,  they  are  lost !  On  the  open  plain 
they  will  be  surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  !"  continued  the  slave,  in 
an  excited  tone,  which  struck  the  maiden  with  surprise.  The  two 
Abares,  who  sat  on  either  side  of  her,  seemed  likewise  to  notice 
the  man's  demeanor,  for  one  of  them  cried,  with  a  threatening 
look  :    "  Silence,  dog,  or  thy  tongue  shall  follow  thy  lost  eye." 

This  speech  drew  a  laugh  from  the  other  barbarian,  and  the  slave 
shrank  away  in  apparent  alarm.  But  the  truth  of  his  prognosti- 
cation became  at  this  moment  evident  to  Brunhilda's  senses,  for 
as  she  gazed  on  the  swarming  plain,  she  heard,  of  a  sudden,  the 
blast  of  several  trumpets,  and  immediately  afterwards  beheld  the 
flying  barbarians  pause  in  their  career,  and  mustering  from  all 
quarters,  form  a  circle  of  horse  and  foot,  completely  enclosing  the 
Venede  forces.  Her  heart  sank  within  her,  and  she  gave  up  the 
field  as  lost  to  her  countrymen. 

But  though  hemmed  in  by  the  exulting  barbarians,  it  was  mani- 
fest that  the  allies  were  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last,  for  they  be- 
gan to  form  in  close  order,  presenting  a  front  of  levelled  spears  on 
every  side,  whilst  at  the  same  time  another  band,  though  not  nu- 
merous, appeared  emerging  from  the  hills,  evidently  a  detachment 
reserved  for  some  crisis  in  the  battle.  Nevertheless,  there  seemed 
little  hope  that  aught  could  now  be  effected  against  the  Abares ; 
and  Brunhilda  only  prayed  that  her  friends  might  fall  gloriously 
rather  than  be  captured  by  their  enemies.  At  this  moment,  how- 
ever, a  sudden  cry  from  one  of  the  guards  drew  her  attention 
from  the  field,  and  the  next  moment  she  beheld  the  Abar  on  the 
right  fall  heavily  from  his  horse  to  the  ground,  whilst  the  one  on 
the  left  appeared  struggling  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  one-eyed 
slave,  who  had  grasped  his  throat  and  was  in  the  act  of  dragging 
him  from  the  saddle.  Brunhilda's  bosom  heaved,  and  her  breath 
grew  short,  for  she  beheld  the  dagger  which  had  belonged  to  her 
sire  poised  a  moment  over  the  Abar's  breast,  and  then  plunged  to 
his  heart,  whilst  the  wretch  fell  beside  his  comrade.  She  looked 
appealingly  to  the  Venede,  but  the  man  spoke  no  word  till  he  had 
wiped  the  bloody  steel  upon  the  green  sward. 

"  It  was  blood  too  base  to  stain  thy  father's  weapon,"  then  said 
the  slave;  "but  it  will  mingle  with  richer  blood  ere  the  day  be 
done !" 

"  Then  you  are  no  coward — no  traitor  Venede  ?"  cried  the  maid- 
en, as  she  caught  the  flashing  glance  of  him  whom  she  had  deemed 
but  a  base  menial. 

*'  I  am — whatever  I  may  seem,"  returned  the  Venede  abruptly. 
"  But  now,  'tis  for  thee  to  act,  if  thou  wouldst  savo  thy  country. 
Cast  this  garment  on  thy  shoulders,"  continued  the  man,  sudden- 
ly drawing  from  beneath  his  vest  a  white  robe,  which  he  unfolded 
and  threw  over  Brunhilda,  "  and  grasp  thou  this  banner  in  thy 
hand,"  he  added,  exhibiting  a  silken  flag  on  which  was  blazoned 
a  cross.  "  Call  not  on  thy  gods,  but  trust  in  the  one  God,  and 
ride  bravely  to  yonder  press.  Away ;  behold !  our  countrymen 
falter — they  turn!     Away,  and  God  be  with  thee  !" 

With  these  words,  the  slave  struck  the  flank  of  Brunhilda's 
horse  with  the  dagger  which  he  held,  and  the  frightened  animal 


plunged  furiously  forward,  bearing  his  rider  toward  the  battle- 
field. Bmnhilda  grasped  the  bridle  with  a  firm  hand,  and  held 
aloft  the  banner  with  its  symbol,  whilst  the  white  robe  which  en- 
veloped her  form  streamed  far  behind  her  as  she  rode.  Not  like 
mortal  woman  did  she  then  appear,  but  like  a  spirit  flying  through 
air  to  the  conflict. 

The  Abares  had  completely  surrounded  the  Venedes,  who  were 
fighting  desperately  and  without  hope.  The  gigantic  form  of 
Larik  on  his  black  steed  towered  above  his  countrymen,  whowith 
hon-ible  outcries  pressed  behind  him  wherever  he  rode.  The 
Abares  in  battle  were  like  demons  rather  than  mortals  ;  of  hid- 
eous aspect,  with  long  hair  thrown  backwards,  plaited  and  stifl"en- 
ed,  like  the  locks  of  a  Gorgon,  they  appeared  to  be  portions  of 
the  animals  which  carried  them,  or  as  if  half  beast  half  men.  And 
now  into  the  fearful  melee  of  these  savages,  the  white-robed  Ven- 
ede maiden  was  swiftly  borne  by  her  steed,  her  face  and  form  hid- 
den, and  above  her  fluttering  the  banner  with  its  cross. 

At  the  spectacle  of  the  strange  white  figure  advancing  from  the 
distance,  the  cross  symbol  above  its  head,  the  Frank  soldiers  set 
up  a  great  shout.  "A  miracle  !  the  Virgin  comes  to  our  rescue  !" 
cried  they  with  one  voice,  and  renewed  the  strife  with  such  vigor 
that  the  Abares  were  fain  to  falter  in  their  turn.  The  sight  of  the 
white-robed  messenger,  and  the  Frankish  cries  which  hailed  its 
appearance,  struck  a  sudden  panic  to  the  barbarians,  and  instead 
of  opposing  the  masked  Brunhilda,  they  spread  to  the  right  and 
left,  allowing  a  free  passage  to  the  strange  steed,  which  dashed 
headlong  through  their  midst.  Only  Larik  the  king  sustained  his 
courage  aijd  coolness,  and,  riding  to  meet  the  figure,  lifted  his 
blood-stained  sword,  whilst  the  Franks  fought  their  way  through 
his  followers. 

But  at  this  instant  another  spectacle  drew  the  gaze  of  the  com- 
batants. A  second  white-robed  figure,  mounted  on  another  steed, 
appeared  descending  the  hill,  and  following  closely  the  foremost. 
It  dashed  through  the  outer  ranks  of  Abares — it  plunged  furious- 
ly into  the  midst,  and  passing  Brunhilda's  horse,  ere  the  latter  had 
reached  the  Abar  king,  confronted  Larik  as  he  was  forcing  his  ad- 
vance. At  this  sight,  the  foes  on  either  side  paused  in  their  con- 
flict, and  tlie  Franks  cried  out  that  St.  James  was  ridjng  to  their 
aid.  But  the  next  moment  the  white  robe  of  the  unknown  was 
cast  aside,  and  the  barbarians  who  encircled  their  monarch  beheld 
a  dark  figure  leap  upon  the  horse  which  Larik  rode,  and  clasp  him 
tightly  around  the  body,  forcing  his  ponderous  sword  to  the  sad- 
dle-bow. At  the  same  time  the  Frankish  troop  and  the  Venedes, 
who  had  a  moment  before  been  giving  way,  appeared  as  if  in- 
spired with  tenfold  strength  and  courage.  They  raised  a  united 
battle-cry  that  struck  terror  to  their  adversaries,  and  charging 
on  eveiy  side,  forced  the  barbarians  to  break  and  flee  across  the 
plain. 

In  the  meantime,  Saman  the  Frank  bad  fought  a  path  amid  the 
Abares  who  surrounded  Larik,  and  reached  the  side  of  the  white- 
robed  figure,  with  its  symboled  banner.  Bmnhilda  recognized  at 
once  the  noble  countenance  of  her  lover,  the  young  merchant, 
though  it  was  now  discolored  with  dust  and  blood.  She  uttered 
his  name  aloud,  and  letting  fall  the  white  garment  which  concealed 
her  face,  stretched  out  her  arms  towards  him.  Saman  beheld  his 
beloved,  and  clasped  her  form  just  at  the  moment  when  king  La- 
rik, struggling  with  the  figure  which  had  leaped  upon  his  horse, 
fell  heavily  to  the  earth  beneath.  Brunhilda's  glance  fell  down- 
ward, and  beheld  the  one-eyed  Venede  slave,  with  his  foot  upon 
the  prostrate  barbarian,  and  his  hand  uplifting  the  fatal  dagger 
which  he  had  just  withdrawn  from  the  monarch's  bosom. 

"  Thy  father  is  avenged,  Brunhilda  !"  cried  the  slave,  in  wild 
excitement,  as  he  caught  the  maiden's  look. 
"And  thou,  brave  Venede  I  who  art  thou  V 
"It  matters  not — a  slave's  name  !     In  life  I  was  thy —    Fare- 
well.    May  the  Christian's  God  be  with  thee !" 

With  these  words  the  one-eyed  Venede  sank  upon  his  knees, 
and  Brunhilda,  as  she  gazed,  saw  that  blood  was  flowing  from  hia 
bosom.  Then  she  knew  that  the  poor  slave  had  received  a  death 
wound  before  he  had  conquered  Larik. 

But  the  battle  was  gained.  The  Abares,  flying  before  the  vic- 
torious allies,  had  dispersed  on  every  side,  and  ere  the  brave  Ven- 
ede closed  his  remaining  eye  in  death,  he  beheld  Alcioz  and  hia 
comrades  returning  from  their  pursuit  of  the  defeated  barbarians. 
And  there,  with  his  dying  lips,  he  murmured  a  blessing  upon  Brim- 
hilda,  and  gave  her  solemnly  to  the  keeping  of  Saman. 

"Among  my  o^vn  people,  the  Venedes,"  ho  said,  "I  waa  ac- 
counted but  a  menial  hind ;  among  the  Abares  I  was  a  slave  I 
But  the  God  of  the  Christians,  in  whom  I  believe,  Iiath  preserved 
me,  that  at  the  last  I  might  attest  his  power." 
"  Thou  art  a  Christian,  then  V  cried  Saman, 
"An  humble  believer,"  answered  the  Venede;  "  taught  in 
secret  by  one  of  thy  countrymen,  while  yet  I  sojourned  with  my 
tribe.  Be  it  thine,  O  Frank!"  he  continued,  fixing  his  strange 
glance  on  the  young  man,  "  to  lead  my  people  to  the  worship  of 
the  one  God  who  has  this  day  preserved  them.  Behold,  he  has 
chosen  thee  to  be  king  of  the  Venedes !" 

With  this  speech,  the  slave  closed  his  eyes  forever ;  but  Alcioz 
and  the  Venede  nobles,  who  had  heard  his  last  words,  immediate- 
ly cried  out,  clashing  their  swords  : 

"  Be  it  so !  Saman  shall  be  our  king  I  Live  Saman  the  Frank, 
king  of  the  Venedes !" 

Then  with  one  accord  the  army  took  up  the  cry  of  their  lead- 
ers, and  proclaimed  Saman  the  Frank  to  be  monarch  of  the  re- 
deemed nation. 

Thus  a  Brabant  merchant  became  a  monarch,  and  reigned  long 
and  happily  over  his  adopted  country,  \vith  Brunhilda,  his  spouse. 
And  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Franks  it  is  written  that  he  was  able 
to  withstand  the  foes  of  the  Venede  nation,  and  make  his  new  sub- 
jects powerful  in  peace  and  in  wai*. 
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THE  HOLY  LAND. 

The  engravings  referred  to  and  described  in  the 
foUowiDir  anicle,  are  from  the  immense  panorama 
of  the  Holy  Land,  painted  by  Mr.  John  Banvard, 
the  artist  and  traveller,  and  now  on  exbihiiion  in 
this  citv.  Mr.  Banvard  made  a  name  and  fortune 
by  his  three  mile  panorama  of  the  Slis^^iisippi.  It 
was  one  of  those  cases  in  whieh  contemporary  jus- 
tice is  bestowed  on  true  merit.  Thu  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  face  of  the  artist,  in  the  accompanying 
engraving,  well  indicates  his  character,  his  forti- 
tude and  perseverance.  Thrown  on  the  world,  a 
penniless  orphan,  at  a  tender  age,  he  has  liimself 
can-ed  out  the  path  to  reputation  and  competence. 
His  sole  teacher  in  his  art  is  Nature  ;  tliere  are  few 
conventionalisms  in  his  style.  His  present  ^reat 
work  is  far  superior  in  ai'tistic  merit  to  his  Missis- 
sippi— showing  his  rapid  improvement ;  its  effect  is 
enhanced  by  its  great  height.  It  is  nightly  exhib- 
ited to  admiring  crowds,  and  explained  with  great 
clearness  by  the  paititer.  The  Holy  Land  is  alike 
to  Christian,  Mohammedan  and  Jew  the  most  inter- 
esting country*  upon  the  face  of  the  earth;  all  ven- 
erate its  soil,  and  thousands  from  the  remotest  por- 
tions of  the  globe  annually  make  their  pilgrimage 
to  its  sacred  shrines.  The  remembrance  of  its  past 
is  ever  cherished  with  profound  affection  and  rever- 
ence, and  whatever  concerns  this  most  remarkable 
country  is  listened  to  with  lively  interest.  Trav- 
elling in  the  East  is  quite  a  different  affair  from 
travelling  in  our  own  country,  where  steamboats 
and  railroads  abound,  and  where  sumptuous  hotels 
always  greet  the  traveller  after  the  fatigue  of  his 
journey.  Not  so  in  Palestine,  where  the  very  pro- 
phecv,  "  that  the  highway  shall  be  laid  waste,"  is 
literally  fulfilled,  and  the  traveller  has  to  make  his 
way  over  mountains,  plains  and  deserts,  in  the  rud- 
est and  most  primeval  manner  on  the  back  of  a 
camel,  mule  or  ass ;  carrying  his  own  hotel  with 
him,  in  the  shape  of  a  good  stout  canvass  tent — and 
that  at  all  times  not  available,  especially  when  trav- 
elling over  mountains,  where  it  is  not  always  a  level 
spot  can  be  found  whereon  to  pitch  a  tent,  and  the 
traveller  must  perforce  bivouac  in  the  open  air. 
Agran,  in  the  open  desert  this  htimble  accommoda- 
tion is  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  a  sand  storm. 
Two  engravings  accompanying  this  article  \vill 
convev  a  good  idea  of  life  in  the  desert  as  experi- 
enced by  Mr.  Banvard.  One  of  them  represents  the 
travelling  equipage  of  the  artist,  as  the  Arabs  are 
preparing  to  encamp  for  the  night.  Several  Bed- 
ouins are  seen  setting  up  the  tent,  while  others  are 
unloading  the  camels.  In  the  foreground  can  be 
seen  the  rude  bedding  (merely  a  blanket  to  spread 
upon  the  sand),  the  water  skio,  gtm,  chibook  (a  peculiar  Turkish 
pipe),  camel  saddle,  etc.  Anotlier  represents  the  difficulty  in 
elevating  the  tent  during  a  storm  or  simoom.  Mr.  Banvard  en- 
countered one  of  them  during  his  travels,  which  was  particularly 
described  by  him  in  a  letter  to  the  Traveller  at  the  time.     In  jour- 


DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  TEMPLE  BY  THE  ROMANS. 

neying  through  the  country,  the  traveller  encounters  occasionally 
little  Mohammedan  villages  sloping  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 
Most  of  these  have  a  mosque,  whose  single  minaret  can  be  seen 
long  before  the  village  is  reached,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  engrav- 
ing which  represents  El  Haram.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  made- 
neet,  or  minaret  as  it  is  called  in  English,  has  a  small  gallery  near 
the  top.  This  is  for  the  muezzin,  where  he  comes  out  five  times 
a  day  and  chants  the  adaan,  as  it  is  called,  or  Mohammedan  call 
to  prayer,  as  the  Islamites 
do  not  use  bells.  The  most 
interesting  place  to  the  Jew 
in  Jerusalem  is  the  plat- 
form on  Mount  Moriah, 
where  stood  their  ancient 
temple ;  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  approach  near 
to  it,  lest  theur  infidel  feet 
might  defile  the  pavement 
of  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Mosqueof  Omar,  thatbuild- 
ing  now  occupying  the  very 
site  of  the  temple,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Titus,  in 
the  year  71,  A.  D.,  as  de- 
picted in  the  engraving ; 
and  we  cannot  do  better 
than  to  recommend  the 
reader  to  re-peruse  the  de- 
scription of  that  great  event 
in  die  works  of  Joscphus. 
But  to  the  devout  Chris- 
tian, the  most  sacred  place 
in  Jerusalem  is  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the 
description  of  which  occu- 
pies one  entire  section  of 
Mr.  Banvard's  panorama, 
and  of  which  he  made  the 
annexed  plan  while  in  the 
Holy  City  :  1,  Sepulchre  of 
Christ ;  2,  Entrance ;  3, 
Vestibule  ;  4,  Stone  of  Unc- 
tion ;  5,  Stairs  leading  to 
Calvary ;  6,  Mount  Calva- 
ry; 7,  Chapel  of  the  Nail- 


ing to  the  Cross ;   8,  Chapel  of  St.  John ;   9, 
Chapel  of  Isaac's  Sacrifice;  10,  Altar  of  Mel- 
chisedec;  11,  Thicket  which  entangled  the  Ram; 
12,  Where  the  soldier  Longinus  wept ;  13,  Chap- 
el where  Christ  was  crowned  mth  Thorns  ;  14, 
Chapel  of  the  Division  of  Garments ;    15, 
Stairs  to  Helena's  Chapel;  16,  Grotto  where 
the  Cross  was  found;   17,  Aperture  where 
Helena  watched;    18,   Where    the    Vu-gin 
Mary  wept;  19,  Prison  of  the  Saviour;  20, 
Where  he  was  scourged;     21,    Stocks  of 
Christ ;  22,  Centre  of  the  Earth,  whence  the 
Lord  took  the  clay  to  make  Adam ;    23, 
Greek  Chapel ;  24,  Where  Christ    appeared 
to  Marv;   25,  Where  Mary  stood ;  26,  Organ 
i        Gallery  of  the  Latins  ;  27,  Pillar  of  Flagella- 
tion ;  28,  Latin  Chapel ;  29,  Where  the  Vir- 
gin stood  at  the  Crucifixion ;  3D,  Ante-Room 
to  the  Sepulchre,  and  the  Stone  on  wliich 
the  Angel  sat;  31,  Openings  for  the  Holy 
Eire ;  32,  Where  Peter  looked  into  the  Sep- 
ulchre ;  33,  Tomb  of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  ; 
34,  Chapel  of  Jacobites ;   35,  Chapel  of  the 
Abyssinians,  over  which  is  that  of  the  Ar- 
menians ;  36,  Chapel  of  the  Georgians  ;  37, 
Chapel  of  the  Maronites.     All  the  important 
events   mentioned  in  connection  with    the 
passion  of  our  Lord  have  their  locality  assigned  to  them  by  tradi- 
tion in  this  most  interesting  building.     Some  of  these  may  possi- 
bly be  correct,  and  some  may  not,  of  which  we  are  not  the  um- 
pire ;  but  to  those  interested  in  the  matter,  we  would  recommend 
to  them  to  peruse  Lord  Nugent,  Dr.  Robinson,  Professor  Willson, 
and  other  authors,  on  the  suliject.     The  building  is  situated  in  the 
northwestern  quarter,  enclosed  by  the  buildings  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  convents,  and  is  approached  through  winding  streets  and 


naiTow  bazaars.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  venerable 
Christian  edifice  in  the  world.  The  first  building 
erected  upon  these  sacred  localirics  was  during  the 
reign  of  the  Christian  emperor  Constantine,  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  is  attributed  to  his  mother,  the 
pious  Helena,  but  had  little  resemblance  to  the 
structure  that  exists  at  the  present  day.  It  is  re- 
lated by  several  writers  of  early  church  history,  that 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  was  from  the 
first  instigated  by  a  strong  desire  to  search  out  and 
discover  the  holy  sepulchre  and  the  sacred  cross 
upon  which  the  Saviour  had  suffered.  Eor  this 
purpose  she  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  where  she  in- 
quired diligently  of  the  inhabitants.  Her  search 
was  long,  difficult  and  uncertain,  in  consequence  of 
the  means  taken  by  the  heathens  to  obliterate  the 
localities  from  the  remembrance  of  the  Christians, 
having  erected  pagan  idols  upon  the  most  sacred 
localities  in  tlte  city,  and  even  forbidding  the  name 
of  Jerusalem  itself  to  be  nttercd,  naming  the  city 
Aelia  in  its  stead.  But  the  very  means  taken  to 
destroy  the  knowledge  of  these  holy  places,  only 
perpetuated  tliem  in  the  memor)-  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, who  yet  remembered  that  the  goddess  Venus 
on  Calvarv''s  height  still  marked  the  rock  upon 
which  the  Saviour  sufl'ered.  A  divine  intimation 
indicated  to  the  pious  Helena  the  true  places,  and 
workmen  soon  cleared  them  of  these  profane  ob- 
structions, when  the  holy  sepulchre  and  three  cross- 
es were  discovered,  together  with  the  tablet  bearing 
llie  inscription  written  by  Pilate.  At  first  it  was 
uncertain  which  was  the  true  cross,  as  the  tablet 
had  become  detached  from  that  on  which  the  Sav- 
iour suffered.  By  the  suggestion  of  Macarius,  the 
bishop  who  was  then  present,  the  three  crosses  were 
borne  to  the  sick  chamber  of  a  noble  lady  who  lay 
sick  of  an  incurable  disease.  The  three  crosses 
were  presented  to  her  in  succession.  On  touching 
the  first  two  no  effect  was  produced ;  but  on  touch- 
ing the  third,  she  opened  her  eyes,  sprang  from  the 
bed,  recovered  her  strength  and  was  entirely  cured. 
Helena  immediately  ordered  a  masnificent  church 
to  be  erected  over  the  spot  where  the  crosses  were 
found,  and  it  was  almost  immediately  commenced. 
It  was  decorated  with  magnificent  columns,  and 
filled  with  architectural  ornaments.  Afterwards, 
additions  were  made  enclosing  Calvary  with  the 
other  sacred  localities;  in  front  on  the  eait  was  a 
large  open  court  with  a  pavement  of  mosaic,  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade.  The  edifice  was  then  de- 
scribed as  of  great  extent,  and  of  immense  height; 
the  roof  was  covered  with  leiid,  while  the  interior 
was  rich  in  ornamental  carved  work,  precious  mar- 
bles and  burnished  gold.     It  was  approached  by 
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three  gates  emblematical  of  the  Trinity,  before  which  were  twelve 
columns  named  from  the  r^velve  apostles.  This  immense  edifice 
was  c^alled  the  Martyrion.  This  building  remained  until  Jerusa- 
lem fell  before  the  Persians,  under  Chosroes  U.,  in  A.  D.  614, 
when  it  was  demolished  among  tlie  other  Christian  churches  by 
fire.  These  events  occuiTcd  about  three  hundred  years  after  its 
erection,  it  being  then  very  rich  in  pious  offerings.  It  was  then 
again  rebuilt,  and  again  destroyed  in  A.  D.  1011,  bv  Hakim  Ca- 
liph, of  Egypt'  The  Chris- 
tians afterwards  erected  an- 
other edifice  on  the  spot, 
and  great  pains  were  taken 
to  embellish  it  while  the 
city  was  in  possession  of 
the  Crusaders ;  and  when 
Saladin  re-conquered  it,  the 
building  was  ransomed  for 
a  large  sura,  and  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tians ever  since,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  large  reve- 
nues it  annually  produces. 
On  the  12rh  of  March,  1808, 
a  great  portion  of  the  edi- 
fice was  again  destroyed  by 
fire,  but  immediately  re- 
built at  the  expense  ot  the 
Greeks,  who,  in  conse- 
quence, retain  the  largest 
portion  of  the  sacred  edi- 
fice— it  being  held  at  pres- 
ent in  common  by  the  Lat- 
ins, Greeks  and  Axmenians. 
The  entrance  fronts  an 
open  square  or  court,  for- 
merly separated  from  the 
street  by  a  portico  or  row 
of  columns,  the  bases  of 
which  remain.  This  is  a 
kind  of  market  square,  and 
filled  by  a  motley  crowd  of 
traffickers  in  holy  relics — 
such  as  crosses,  rosaries, 
beads,  amulets,  etc.  Here 
■  can  be  seen  pilgrims  from 
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all  parts  of  the  world  purchasinE:  mementoes  of  their  visit,  -which 
they  bear  awny  with  tliem  to  their  distant  homes.     The  facade  of 
the  buildinjj  presents  a  venerable  appearance,  and  is  of  pointed 
Gothic  architecture.     There  were  formerly  two  entrances,  one  of 
which  is   now  walled  np  ;    the  other  opens  into  a  kind  of  aisle  or 
vestibnlo,  at  the  end  of  which,  and  immediately  opposite  the  door, 
is  the  "  Stone  of  Unction,"  a  liir^  flat  stone  upon  which  the  body 
of  Jesus  was  laid  to  he  anointed  "previous  to  the  burial.     On  each 
side  arc  three  enormous  candles,  and  alwve  are  suspended  a  num- 
ber of  silver  lamps  constantly  burning.     Near  the  door  on  the  left 
as  you  enter,  is  the  divan  of  the  Turkish  door- 
keeper, and  opposite  is  Mount  Calvary,  attained 
by  a  fliirht  of  steps.    Beneath  the  altar  there  are 
sho\vn  the  three  holes  in  which  the  crosses  were 
set.     Behind   Calvary  is   the   Chapel  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  and  at  the  side  the  Chapel  of  St.  John, 
marking  the  spot  where  that  apostle  received  tlic 
Lord's  dyinir  injunction    to   protect  the    Vir<z;iii 
Mary  as  his  mother.     Tumins  to  the  left  from  tlie 
**  Stone  of  Unction,"  in  the  vestibule,  a  short  pas- 
sage leads  towards  the  nave  of  the  church  ;  in  this 
passage,  near  the  foot  of  the  stairs  -which  ascend. 
to  the  Armenian  Chapel,  is  a  circular  iron  railing 
Bomewhat  resembling  a  bird-cage,  containing  a 
single  lamp ;  this  indicates  the  spot  where  Mary 
watched  "afar off"  the  crucifixion.     P;issing  this, 
you  enter  under  the  grand  dome  of  the  building. 
*'  Here  is  the  sepalchrc  of  the  old  world,  the  cradic 
of  the  new" — the  sepulchre  of  Jesus  Christ.     It 
w;is  a  desire  for  the  possession  of  this  building  and 
the  treasures  it  contained,  that  fired  the  Crusaders 
with  their  martial  zeal  to  leave  tlieir  homes,  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  to  come  with  fire  and  sword 
to  wrest  these  Siicred  localities  from  the  impious 
Saracen  ;  and  now,  even  in  our  own  day,  the  sword 
is  again  drawn  and  battling  for  the  possession  of 
the   holy  sepulchre. — We   have   before   adverted   to  the  natural 
features  and  scenery  of  this  homo  of  the  ancient  Hebrew,  the  land 
secured  hy  covenant  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham.     Palestine 
is  still  a  lovely  country.     All  tlic  lieauty  and  variety  of  landscape 
is  spre;id  over  its  surface  as  lavislily  as  ^vhen  seen  by  the  patri- 
archs and  apostles;  the  Jordan  siill  gives  back  as  clear  an  image, 
as  when  it  rcfiectcd  the  piissing  ark,  or  the  camel  hair  r.timent  of 
John  the  Bapii-^t.     Carmcl,  Tabor,  and  the  mountains  wliich  lie 
"round  about  Jerusalem,"  are  as  lovely  as  when  their  beauty  was 
the  theme  of  David,  and  Zioii  echoed  to  his  harp-string  and  song. 


It  has  been  the  theatre  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the 
Jewish,  Roman  and  Saracenic  arms ;  and  even  in  our  own 
day,  her  hoar}'  hills  and  fertile  plains  are  still  ensanguined 
by  the  contentions  of  modern  nations.  At  every  step  the 
traveller  treads  on  the  remains  of  fallen  cities,  once  mighty 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  upon  monuments  of  indus- 
try ami  art,  which  testify  the  vast  population,  the  wcaltli  and 
magnificence  of  the  laud  in  days  gone  by.  The  variety  and 
beauty  of  its  climate,  its  luxuriant  fertility,  with  its  advan- 
tageous position  in  the  very  heart  of  the  old  world,  rendered 
it  the  chosen  abode  of  early  commerce  and  civilization ;  but 
these  vcr}'  advantages  only  tended  to  excite  the  cupidity  and 
ambition  of  conquerors,  which  brought  down  on  this  devoted 
country  so  often  the  desolating  ravages  of  war.  Here,  com- 
merce and  navigation  began  their  humanizing  career,  and  a 
multitude  of  useful  arts  and  discoveries  originated;  here, 
was  the  birth  of  our  religion — and  here,  infinitely  more  mo- 
mentous to  the  Christian,  were  prepared  and  consummated 
those  stupendous  events,  on  which  he  rests  Iiis  hopes  for 
eternity.  Palestine  during  difi^crent  ages  has  been  known 
under  various  names.  After  their  return  from  captivity,  the 
Jews  first  called  their  country  the  Holy  Land,  whicli  title  it 
generally  bears,  though  Palestine  may  be  regarded  as  the 
proper  geographical  name  of  the  country,  and  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Moses,  being  a  corruption  of  the  word  Philistines, 
that  nation  having  once  possessed  a  large  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory. At  the  present  day,  Palestine  has  no  political  bound- 
aries; Init  its  lK>rders  arc  assumed  to  be  tlie  mountains  of  Leba- 
non on  the  north,  the  Arabian  desert,  which  separates  it  from 
Egypt,  on  the  soutli,  the  Jordan  on  the  eiist,  and  the  BlediteiTa- 
ncan  on  the  west — being  a  small  territory  of  Asia,  and  subdivision 
of  Syrii\. 


MOSQUE   OF 


HARAM. 


AKABIC  CERTIFICATE  OF  THII  FIDELITY  OF  THE  VIEWS. 

SOUTH  At'STRALIA.  ] 

This  portion  of  the  new  empire  of  the  Pacific  occupies  an  area  ! 

of  300,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  200,000,000  of  acres.     Though  I 

not  a  mountainous  district,  it  has  sniiicicnt  inequalities  of  surface  , 

to  redeem  it  from  the  character  of  fiat  mnnorony.     The  general  1 

character  of  the  country,  unless  in  the  great  alluvial  plains  which  1 

form  its  surface  riches,  i-;  that  of  gently  undulaiini;  ground,  with  I 
forest  glades  and  clumps.     Tiious'-rnds  of  acres  have  been  broken 
up,  from  which  it  has  not  been  found  mccssary  to  remove  a  single 
tree ;  and  ia  other  parts,  where  the  wood  v*'us  more  abundant,  the 


process  of  "girdling,"  or  destroying  the  sap,  was  fonnd  sufficient 
for  bringing  the  whole  field  into  cultivation  the  first  year,  and  re- 
moving one  tree  after  another  at  the  farmer's  leisure.     There  is 
little  natural  water  communication,  but  the  hardness  and  evenness 
of  the  surface  render  road-making  an  easy  operation.     The  cli- 
mate is  one  of  tlie  most  genial  that  is  to  be  found 
— being  a  continued  succession  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer;  for  the  so  called  winter  is  without  frost  or 
snow,  and  the  countrj^  is  then  clothed  with  verdtire 
and  the  trees  with  foliage.     There  are  no  epidemic 
diseases,  fevers  or  agues  ;  and  the  dry,  warm,  elas- 
tic atmosphere  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  asthmatic 
and  pulmonary  complaints.     According  to  obser- 
vations made  in  iS44  and  1845,  the  eoldestd^y  was 
in  June,  when    the  thermometer  was  as  low  as 
47  1-2°,  and  the  warmest  in  January,  when  it  was 
106  1-2*^.     Wheat,  barley,  tobacco,  the  mulberry, 
and  the  vine,  all  thrive  greatly ;  apples,  pears,  the 
citron,  figs,  plums,  peaches,  almonds,  oranges,  med- 
lars, pine-apples,  bananas  and  guavas  are  also  pro- 
duced.    But  the  mineral  wealth  of  South  Austra- 
lia is  its  most  remarkable  feature;  and  it  is  from 
this   source   that  emigration   on  a  lai-ge  scale  was 
first  attracted   to  it.     The  lead  mines  have  been 
discovered  and  worked  profitably,  as  has  also  iron. 
But  the  copper  mines  have  proved  hitherto  by  far 
the   most  ])rolific  in  their  yield,  and  have  been 
worked  with  most  astonishing  results.     The  gold 
discoveries  have   been  very  rich  and  prolific.     In 
the  spring  of  1851,  Mr.  Hargrcves,  struck  \vith  the 
sbnilai-ity  of  the  soils  in  California  and  Australia, 
went  ont  in  search  of  gold,  which  he  immediately  found  in  the 
Barburst  district,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  northwest 
of  Svdnev.     Since  then  numerous  discoveries  have  been  made. 
An  eminent  English  geologist  estimates  the  gold  field  of  Port 
Philip  alone,  to  extend  over  120,000  miles.     Adelaide,  the  capi- 
tal, was  only  founded  in  1S36,  and  had,  in  1850,  a  population  of 
16,000.     It  is  six  miles  from   the  port,  to  which  a  railway  has 
been  constructed.     It  is  a  handsome  town,  and  contains   many 
fine  public  buildings,  and  a  beauiiful  park,  with  a  river  running 
through  it. — London  Globe. 
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GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Glea^on'fl  Pictorial.] 
THE   HARVEST   OF   TRUTH. 


BT     H.     H.     SPK^CER. 

Dream  no  more — the  night  Is  o'er — 

Seize  the  fnckle  boMly ; 
There's  a  mighty  harrest  of  truth  to  reap, 

And  the  -mads  are  blowing  coldly. 
Seize  the  sickle '.  to  the  field '. 

Harrest  time  i^  flying! 
The  leaves  have  faded,  and  the  flowers 

Are  all  around  us  dying. 

Let  no  weeds  be  bound  in  the  sheaf — 

Throw  thani  aside  togwthor ; 
Gather  the  true— the  false  may  die 

Now  as  well  as  ever. 
The  night  is  o'er — dream  no  more — 

Mom  is  breakiug  glorious ; 
Gatbur  in  the  harvest  of  truth, 

O'er  time  and  tide  victorioufl 

«    »■»   I 

[Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

A  CUKE  FOR  THE  BLUES. 


BT    3IKS.    S.    P.    DOUGHTY. 


"Ant  cure  for  the  blues,  doctor  ?"  laughingly  inquired  a  fash- 
ionablv-dressed  pretty  young  lady,  peeping  into  the  doctor's  oflBce, 
after  a  long  morning  call  upon  his  wife. 

"  Undoubtedly,  my  dear  madam.  Pray  step  in  and  be  seated. 
State  your  symptoms,  and  I  will  prescribe  at  once." 

"And  there  stands  your  wife  laughing  at  me,  doctor,  after  all 
the  trouble  I  have  taken  to  amuse  her  for  the  last  hour.  But  se- 
riously, I  have  turns  of  being  exceedingly  dispirited  of  late.  I 
cannot  account  for  it.     There  is  no  cause  tliat  I  am  aware  of." 

"Mental  depression,"  repeated  the  doctor,  looking  over  his 
books  vith  an  air  of  comic  gravity.  "  Cause  unknown.  Give 
me  the  particular  symptoms,  if  you  please." 

"  Greneral  weariness  and  dissatisfaction  with  everything  aronnd 
me.  Stop  laughing,  'Mrs.  Doctor.  Is  this  the  way  you  gener- 
ally treat  yotir  husband's  patients  ?" 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  3Irs.  Boardman.  Bat  there  is  some- 
thing irresistibly  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  your  having  the  blues. 
Only  a  few  short  months  have  passed  since  you  became  the  wife 
of  a  most  devoted  husband,  and  the  mistress  of  an  establishment 
inferior  to  none  in  the  city.  You  have  no  cares  for  the  present, — 
no  anxieties  for  the  future ;  and  yet  you  complain  of  feehng  out 
of  spirits  !  You  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  yourself 
happy  all  day  long." 

"  But  I  cannot  make  myself  happy,  my  dear  friend.  There  lies 
the  trouble.  My  husband  must  necessarily  be  absent  many  hours 
of  the  day,  and  time  hangs  heavily  upon  my  hands.  Reading 
and  music  and  visiting  are  all  pleasant  at  times,  but  the  heart 
■wearies  of  them  all.  But  see,  your  husband  has  already  written 
my  recipe.  Do  not  fold  it  up  so  neatly,  doctor.  Let  me  look 
at  it." 

"Not  till  you  reach  your  own  home,  my  dear  lady.  TVe  will 
not  allow  my  good  Kttle  wife  to  have  the  benefit  of  it.  You  will 
find  the  remedy  infallible." 

"Delightful.  I  must  hasten  home,  if  it  be  only  to  discoverthe 
precious  secret.    I  will  not  forget  your  fee,  doctor." 

"  Let  me  effect  the  cure  first,"  was  the  reply,  as  the  doctor  po- 
litely waited  upon  his  patient  to  her  carriage. 

Mindful  of  his  injunction,  Mrs.  Boardman  waited  until  she  was 
in  her  own  home.  Then,  hastily  throwing  aside  her  street  attire, 
she  opened  the  paper  which  he  had  placed  in  her  hands.  No 
Latin  prescription  appeared,  but  a  few  words  plainly  written  in 
English. 

"  To  cure  the  blues,  seek  out  and  endeavor  to  aid  some  one 
who  is  bluer  than  yourself." 

"Very  homa-opathic,  truly!"  was  the  half-impatient  excla- 
mation of  the  lady.  "  What  a  ridiculous  prescription  !  Doctor 
Manning  is  laughing  at  me.  If  a  person  be  out  of  spirits,  she 
would  not  show  her  wisdom  by  seeking  out  one  more  deeply  in 
the  blues  than  herself." 

Carelessly  throwing  the  paper  upon  the  table,  Mrs.  Boardman 
took  up  a  new  novel  which  lay  near  her,  and  was  soon  absorbed 
in  its  pages.  An  hour  had  passed,  when  a  well-known  step 
aroused  her,  and  her  husband  stood  by  her  side. 
"  Home  at  this  time,  Henrj' !  Are  you  ill  V 
"  Not  in  the  least,"  was  the  smiling  reply.  "  Cannot  I  indulge 
myself  with  a  peep  at  my  wife  and  pleasant  home,  without  being 
supposed  to  be  i:i.  But  seriously,  my  dear  Emily,  I  came  for 
some  papers  important  to  my  business,  which  I  carelessly  left  be- 
hind me  this  morning.  I  must  return  to  the  office  immediately. 
But  what  is  this  V  he  continued,  taking  up  the  doctor's  prescrip- 
tion, which  chanced  to  meet  his  eye.  "A  cure  for  the  blues. 
You  arc  not  afflicted  with  them,  I  trust,  Emily.'* 

"  Sometimes,  in  your  absence  ;  it  is  so  lonely.  I  called  at  Dr. 
Manning's  this  morning — you  know  bis  i\ife  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine.  Finding  the  doctor  alone  in  his  office,  I  jokingly  asked 
him  to  prescribe  for  mc  ;  and  after  examining  my  symptoms,  he 
gave  me  this  paper  carefully  folded,  which  he  told  me  not  to  read 
until  I  reached  home,  assuring  me  that  it  contained  an  infallible 
remedy  for  low  spirits.  But  it  seems  that  he  was  only  jesting 
with  me." 

"lam  not  so  sure  of  that,  Emily.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
■wisdom  contained  in  that  simple  prescription.  Try  it,  by  all 
means." 

"  But  how,  Henry  ?  Where  shall  I  find  people  in  that  state  of 
mind"?" 


"  You  will  not  have  to  look  far  among  your  fellow-beings  to 
find  those  who  have  more  cause  for  sorrow  than  yourself,  ray  dear 
wife.  Begin  as  near  home  as  possible ;  that  is  a  good  general 
rule.  But  I  must  leave  you;  we  are  crowded  with  business, 
to-day." 

For  some  time  after  her  husband  had  left  the  room,  the  young 
wife  sat  in  deep  thought.  Henry's  remarks  upon  the  prescription 
of  the  physician  had  surprised  her ;  and  placing  it  again  before 
her,  she  studied  every  word,  as  if  seeking  for  the  depths  of  wis- 
dom which  she  had  been  assured  that  it  contained. 

Light  seemed  at  length  to  da^vn  upon  her  mind.  Until  within 
a  few  short  months,  she  had  been  but  a  petted  child — the  idol  of 
her  father's  household.  And  as  yet  she  had  hardly  realized  that 
she  had  entered  upon  a  new  sphere  ;  that  childhood  with  its  golden 
davs  had  passed  away,  and  womanhood,  with  its  cares  and  trials, 
and  its  deep  and  holy  happiness,  had  succeeded. 

Apparently,  there  seemed  little  to  occupy  her  time.  Every  part 
of  her  establishment  was  in  perfect  order,  and  a  competent  servant 
in  evcTj'  department  left  little  for  the  mistress  to  think  of.  The 
honeymoon  had  passed,  and  the  arduous  duties  of  a  merchant's 
life  claimed  the  time  and  attention  of  the  young  husband.  His 
evenings  were  devoted  to  his  wife,  and  then  again  she  was  joyous 
and  beautiful,  as  in  bygone  days ;  but  in  the  hours  of  his  absence, 
there  were  times  when  a  listlcssness  and  enmii  (resulting  from  the 
want  of  sufficient  employment  for  the  head,  heart  and  hands)  pro- 
duced a  dispirited  state,  which  certainly  deserved  the  name  of 
blues. 

But  now,  as  she  sat  with  the  infallible  recipe  in  her  hand,  she 
seemed  to  take  a  deeper  view  of  the  true  end  and  aim  of  our 
earthly  existence.  Beneath  her  usually  thoughtless  exterior, 
flowed  a  current  of  higher,  nobler  thoughts  and  feelings,  which 
needed  but  some  exciting  cause  to  bring  them  into  action. 

"I  see  it  all,  now,"  she  murmured,  half  aloud.  "The  doctor 
is  right.  Let  the  heart  that  is  weary  of  itself  go  forth  in  love  and 
sympathy  to  a  suffering  fellow-creature,  and  the  peace  which  it 
seeks  to  impart  will  be  returned  fourfold.  Hitherto  I  have  been 
but  a  spoiled  child,  and  self  has  ever  been  my  first  consideration. 
Now,  a  new  life  must  begin.  I  am  surrounded  by  everything 
which  can  constitute  earthly  happiness,  but  all  this  is  insufficient. 
I  must  seek  for  the  happiness  which  is  from  within." 

Her  unwonted  grave  and  moralizing  mood  was  inteiTupted  by 
the  entrance  of  a  young  seamstress,  who  had  recently  become  a 
member  of  her  household.  She  came  for  directions  respecting  the 
work  upon  which  she  was  engaged,  and  having  received  them, 
immediately  retired. 

But  her  presence  had  given  rise  to  a  new  train  of  thought.  Mrs. 
Boardman  had  felt  interested  in  the  innocent,  intelligent  appear- 
ance of  the  girl  when  she  was  first  presented  to  her  notice,  and 
had  not  hesitated  to  employ  her  without  any  recommendation, 
upon  her  simple  statement  that  she  had  never  before  left  her 
father's  house.  But  now,  as  she  stood  by  her  side,  she  was  struck 
with  the  mournful  expression  of  her  countenance ;  and  after  she 
had  left  the  room,  this  look  of  sadness  seemed  to  haunt  her,  and 
her  curiosity  and  piry- were  excited  as  to  the  cause  of  Lucy's  grief 
"  Henry  said  I  must  begin  as  near  home  as  possible.  Suppose 
I  try  to  comfort  Lucy."  And  obeying  the  kindly  impulse,  Mrs. 
Boardman  entered  the  room  where  the  young  girl  sat  at  her  work. 
It  was  a  pleasant,  sunny  room,  and  eveiything  in  it  looked  bright 
and  cheerful,  excepting  poor  Lucy,  who,  hastily  wiping  the  tears 
from  her  eyes,  bent  her  head  over  her  work  to  conceal  her  grief 
from  the  mistress. 

"  You  are  very  comfortable  here,  Lucy,"  remarked  the  lady. 
"It  is  a  nice  little  room  for  sewing." 

"  Very  nice,  indeed,  ma'am,"  was  the  reply. 
"  But  you  do  not  look  as  cheerful  as  I  should  like  to  see  you, 
Lucy.     Are  you  homesick  ?"    The  girl's  tears   flowed  fast,  but 
she  made  no  reply.     "  Tell  me  why  you  weep,  Lucy  ?    Perhaps  I 
can  be  of  service  to  you." 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  you  are  very  kind,"  was   the  reply,  "  and  I 
should  never  be  homesick  while  living  with  you,  if  all  was  well  at 
home.    But  when  1  think  of  my  poor  father  and  mother,  I  cannot 
enjoy  the  blessings  God  has  given  me." 
"  Are  your  parents  so  poor,  Lucy  V 

"  They  have  not  always  been  so,  ma'am.  Four  years  ago,  we 
were  living  in  a  comfonablc  house,  and  I  attended  a  good  school. 
My  father  was  a  house-carpenter,  and  being  a  good  workman,  had 
constant  employment.  But  he  got  a  dreadful  fall  from  the  top  of 
a  high  building,  and  he  hiis  never  known  a  well  day  since.  For 
many  months  he  could  not  move  from  his  bed ;  but  at  length  he 
got  better,  so  that  he  could  sometimes  work  a  little.  He  tried  his 
best,  for  he  knew  that  many  were  depending  upon  him.  But  his 
strength  seemed  nearly  gone,  and  after  working  one  day,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  keep  his  bed  two  or  three.  He  was  a  proud 
man,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  would  consent  to  let  ray 
raother  try  to  help  him  ;  but  we  grew  poorer  and  poorer,  and  at 
last  we  hardly  knew  where  to  find  our  daily  food.  Then  mother 
took  in  fine  washing  and  plain  needle-work,  and  I  did  all  I  could 
to  help  her.  But  there  were  five  little  children,  younger  by  sev- 
eral years  than  myself,  to  be  supported  and  taken  care  of — and 
raother  was  never  very  strong.  Her  health  has  failed  ver)'  much 
of  late,  and  father  has  a  bad  cough,  and  we  fear  he  is  in  a  con- 
sumption." 

"And  so  you  have  come  out  to  service  to  try  to  assist  them, 
Lucv.     Where  do  your  parents  reside  ?" 

"  Not  iu  this  city,  ma'am.     About  ten  miles  from  here." 
"  Perhaps  you  wish  to  go  and  see  them,  Lucy.     You  have  been 
with  me  but  two  weeks,  but  if  you  would  Uke  to  go  home  for  a 
day  or  two,  I  will  advance  your  month's  wages  and  let  you  go." 

A  deep  blush  suffused  the  girl's  face,  as  she  answered,  hesitat- 
ingly : 


"  I  thank  you,  ma'am.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  home  at  present ; 
but  if  you  will  kindly  let  me  have  the  money,  I  will  send  it  in  a 
letter." 

"But,  why  not  go  yourself,  Lucy?"  asked  her  mistress,  struck 
with  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  refusal  "  Would  you  not  like 
to  see  your  father  and  mother  ?" 

"  Very  much,  ma'am ;  indeed,  I  should.  But  I  have  good 
reasons  for  not  going  home." 

"Will  you  not  give  me  your  full  confidence,  Lucy  ?  I  will 
gladly  assist  you  as  far  as  in  my  power,  but  I  must  know  your 
whole  story." 

The  burDing  blush  grew  still  deeper,  and  for  some  moments 
the  girl  was  silent.     At  length  she  said,  titnidly  : 

"  I  will  tell  you  all,  my  kind  mistress,  but  I  fear  no  one  can 
assist  me.  I  have  left  home  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of 
my  parents.  My  father  would  not  give  me  leave  to  go  out  to 
service;  and,  indeed,  my  mother  needed  my  assistance  so  much, 
that  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  leaving  her.  But  an  old  friend 
of  my  father's  (a  widower  in  comfortable  circumstances)  has  long 
been  desirous  to  make  me  his  wife;  and  he  promised,  if  I  would 
consent  to  his  wishes,  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  aid  my 
family.  At  first,  my  parents  did  not  urge  mc  to  accept  his  suit, 
knowing  that  I  had  no  affection  for  him ;  but  poverty*  and  sickness 
rendered  my  father  weak  in  mind  and  body,  and  he  would  upbraid 
ray  selfishness,  in  not  endeavoring  to  save  them  from  all  this 
misery.  And  sometimes  I  have  feared  myself,  that  it  was  very 
wrong  and  selfish  in  mc.  But,  0,  I  would  do  anything  else — I 
would  work  for  them  night  and  day;  but  I  cannot  become  the 
wife  of  that  old  man.  And  surely  he  has  no  kindness  in  his 
heart,  or  he  would  have  pitied  our  distress,  and  sought  to  relieve 
us  without  thought  of  recompense." 

"A  second  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  thought  Mrs.  Boardman.  "I 
wonder  if  there  is  a  Jamie  in  the  case."  Then  kindly  addressing 
Lucy,  she  said  : 

"  You  have  done  quite  right  in  refusing  to  many  one  whom 
you  cannot  love,  Lucy.  But  why  did  you  leave  your  home  1 
Was  not  your  refusal  sufficient  ?" 

"  By  no  means,  ma'am.  I  told  him  frankly  that  I  could  never 
love  him,  and  begged  him  not  to  visit  me  again.  But  my  father 
encouraged  him  to  persevere,  and  my  situation  at  home  became 
so  uncomfortable,  that  at  length  I  stole  away  and  came  to  the 
city  to  seek  for  employment.     Providence  led  me  to  you." 

"  But  tell  me,  Lucy,  have  you  any  other  reason  for  refusing  to 
marry  your  father's  friend  ?  Have  you  met  with  any  one  whom 
you  would  prefer  to  himi" 

"  I  would  prefer  almost  any  one  to  him,  ma'am.  But  there  Is 
one  whom  I  can  love  above  all  others.  He  is  far  away  now, 
ma'am,  seeking  his  fortune  in  the  western  country ;  but  I  promised 
to  be  true  to  him  until  he  returned,  and  well  I  know  it  would 
break  his  heart,  if  he  came  back  and  found  me  the  wife  of  another." 

"I  knew  there  must  be  a  'Jaraie,'"  said  Mrs.  Boardman  to 
herself.     "It  needed  but  this  to  make  the  story  complete." 

"  You  shall  not  repent  of  your  confidence  in  me,  Lucy,"  she 
added  aloud.  "  I  will  consult  Mr.  Boardman,  and  we  will  en- 
deavor to  make  your  father's  situation  more  comfortable.  How 
many  children  are  now  at  home  V 

"  Three  only,  ma'am.  The  youngest  died  last  summer,  and  the 
second  one  is  living  with  a  cousin  of  my  mother's,  who  has  no 
children  of  her  own,  and  was  anxious  to  adopt  little  Fanny." 

"  Very  well,  Lucy.     I  will  talk  with  you  again  to-morrow." 

The  infallibility  of  the  wonderful  recipe  was  already  proved. 
The  patient  was  iu  the  most  buoyant  spirits,  and  had  hardly 
patience  to  await  her  husband's  return. 

"Is  it  not  a  romantic  little  story,  Henry?"  she  asked,  after  rap- 
idly narrating  the  facts  which  Lucy  had  told  her.  "  And  are  you 
not  glad  that  we  have  such  an  opportunity  to  do  good  ?  It  was 
so  fortunate  that  the  poor  girl  came  to  our  house." 

"  Very  providential,  certainly,  Emily,  especially  as  it  gave  you 
an  opportunity  to  try  the  doctor's  prescription.  How  is  it  likely 
to  succeed  V 

"  Admirably.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  taken  a  large  draught  of  the 
elixir  of  life,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  happiness.  But  how 
shall  we  aid  Lucy  ?     I  want  your  advice." 

"  That  I  can  readily  give  you.  First  of  all,  visit  the  parents 
and  ascertain  if  her  story  is  correct.  Do  this  cautiously,  without 
telling  them  that  their  daughter  is  under  your  protection.  Then 
send  a  good  physician  to  visit  the  sick  father.  If  his  health  im- 
proves, write  to  that  good  old  uncle  of  yours,  who  always  stands 
in  need  of  carpenters,  masons,  dairy  women,  etc.,  and  persuade 
him  to  assist  you  iu  devising  some  plan  by  which  your  proteges 
can  earn  their  own  living." 

"  Excellent !  You  are  a  capital  adviser !  I  will  visit  the  pa- 
rents to-morrow  morning,  and  report  to  you  at  dinner." 

"  Do  so,  if  you  please ;  and  now  banish  Lucy  and  her  sorrows 
from  your  little  head,  and  listen  lo  this  interesting  book  which  I 
have  brought  home  to  read  to  you." 

Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  result  of  Mrs. 
Boardman's  benevolent  mission.  The  sick  carpenter  alid  his 
family  were  readily  found  by  following  Lucy's  direction.  Feign- 
ing to  have  called  respecting  some  sewing  which  she  %vished  done, 
the  lady,  by  expressions  of  interest  and  sympathy,  soon  won  their 
confidence,  and  heard  from  their  own  lips  many  of  the  particulars 
which  Lucy  had  already  told  her.  Their  greatest  concern  was 
now  respecting  the  fate  of  their  daughter,  and  bitterly  did  tlie 
father  reproach  himself  for  endeavoring  to  persuade  her  to  a  mar- 
riage so  repugnant  to  her  inclinations.  When  quite  sure  that  it 
woiUd  be  no  injury  to  Lucy,  Mrs.  Boardman  reUeved  their  anxiety 
by  tidings  of  her  welfare,  which  were  received  with  the  greatest 
gratitude  and  joy.  Then  giving  them  such  assistance  as  would 
relieve  their  present  wants,  she  left  them  with  the  promise  that 
they  should  soon  receive  more  effectual  aid. 
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Before  three  months  had  passed  away,  the  plan  advised  by  her 
husband  hud  been  fully  carried  out.  The  relief  from  meutnl  anxi- 
ety, and  the  skill  of  an  experienced  physician  had  so  far  improved 
the  health  of  the  carpenter,  that  he  was  again  able  to  do  light 
work.  The  benevolent  uncle  had  been  applied  to,  and  had  given 
satisfactory  answer,  that  he  was  very  much  in  want  of  a  family 
such  as  she  described.  Tlferc  was  a  small  cottage  on  his  farm 
which  they  could  rent  free.  The  mother  could  take  charge  of  his 
dain.",  as  the  woman  whom  he  had  hitherto  employed  had  lately 
married  and  removed  to  a  distant  part  of  the  countr}'.  The  father 
could  have  an  abundance  of  work  suited  to  his  strength,  and  even 
the  children  might  be  made  useful. 

Mr.  Boardman  laughed  heartily,  when  his  wife  handed  him  her 
uncle's  letter. 

"  I  knew  the  old  gentleman  would  find  employment  for  them 
all,"  he  said.  "But  why  do  you  look  so  grave,  Emily  ?  Does 
not  the  letter  please  you  V 

"  You  have  not  read  it  all,  Henry.  There  is  a  postscript  on  the 
next  page." 

Her  husband  turned  the  leaf  and  read  as  follows : 

"  If  you  know  of  any  nice  young  giil,  who  could  do  light  house- 
work, and  who  is  handy  i\ith  her  needle,  I  wish  you  would  send 
her  to  us  with  the  family  you  mention,  as  we  are  much  in  need  of 
a  person  of  this  des  crip  lion." 

"Just  the  thing  for  Lucy,"  said  Mrs.  Boardman.  "But  then 
I  am  so  sorry  to  part  with  her." 

"It  is  a  pity,  as  she  suits  you  so  well,"  was  the  reply.  "But  I 
suppose  she  will  he  very  glad  to  go  with  her  parents." 

"0,  yes,  it  will  add  ranch  to  their  happiness;  and  after  all,  it 
needed  but  tins  to  make  the  work  complete.  So  I  will  not  regret 
my  own  loss,  but  rejoice  in  the  good  which  we  have  been  the 
means  of  doing.  They  are  to  go  next  week,  and  then  what  shall 
I  find  to  do,  Henry  I" 

"No  fear  that  you  will  want  for  employment,  Emily.  You 
have  only  to  keep  your  eyes  and  heart  open.  But  what  think 
you  of  that  infallible  cure  for  the  blues  ?" 

"  That  it  is  a  genuine  remedy,  Henry— no  quackery  about  it. 
I  owe  the  doctor  a  fee,  for  I  have  not  even  thought  of  low  spirits 
the  last  month." 

"  He  deserves  a  fee,  certainly,  for  so  wonderful  a  cure,"  was  the 
playful  reply,  and  the  conversation  ended. 

Years  had  passed  since  the  above  little  incident.  A  pale,  heart- 
stricken  mourner  sat  alone  in  a  darkened  room  ;  few  would  have 
recognized  the  once  gay  and  blooming  Mrs.  Boardman.  One  by 
one  her  dearest  earthly  treasures  had  been  removed.  Three  lovely 
children  had  smiled  upon  her;  but,  alas  !  their  loveliness  had  faded 
in  the  bud,  and  they  had  passed  away.  The  mother  sorrowed 
deeply,  but  not  without  hope.  She  felt  that  in  the  kingdom  of 
their  Father,  those  precious  buds  would  expand  in  the  fulness  of 
beauty. 

But  another  and  still  greater  trial  was  yet  in  store.  Suddenly 
— without  warning,  and  in  a  fearful  manner — was  her  husband 
taken  from  her.  Even  the  consolation  of  being  with  him  in  the 
hour  of  death  was  denied  her.  A  business  tour  had  required  his 
absence  for  a  few  weeks.  Slowly  had  the  days  passed  away.  At 
length  came  the  happy  moment  when  she  might  expect  his  arrival. 
But  he  came  not.  There  was  a  period  of  fearful  suspense,  and 
then  the  dreadful  certainty — in  the  mighty  ocean  he  had  found  a 
gravG. 

Who  can  wonder  that  the  lonely  one  sat  motionless  in  her 
despair  ?  And  yet  CTcn  for  her  there  was  consolation.  True,  the 
dearest  earthly  ties  had  been  severed — but  only  those  which  were 
carthlv.  Kindred  spirits  must  ever  remain  united ;  and  even 
while  enveloped  with  its  natural  covering,  the  immortal  soul  may 
at  times  rise  to  the  world  of  light  and  love,  and  associate  with 
those  loved  ones  who  have  passed  before.  But  in  the  first  mo- 
ments of  grief,  this  cannot  be  realized.  The  mind  is  overwhelmed 
with  affliction,  and  happiness  seems  gone  forever. 

It  was  thus  with  ilr^.  Boardman.  Two  weeks  had  passed  since 
the  intelligence  of  her  husband's  death  had  been  received,  and  still 
every  faculty  seemed  paralyzed  in  her  despair.  It  would  have 
been  a  relief  to  see  her  weep,  but  the  fountain  of  tears  seemed  to 
be  dried.  Cold  and  motionless  she  sat.  Her  physician  entered ; 
it  was  Dr.  Manning,  who,  in  happier  days,  had  given  the  infallible 
prescription.  At  first  she  appeared  almost  unconscious  of  his 
presence  ;  but  rousing  herself  with  a  powerful  cSbrt,  she  replied  to 
his  kind  inquiries  respecting  her  health.  Gently  he  urged  the 
absolute  necessity  of  air  and  exercise ;  thus  to  confine  herself  to 
one  gloomy  apartment  must  bo  injurious.  She  shook  her  head 
mournfully,  as  she  replied : 

"I  shrink  from  the  light  of  day,  doctor.  The  darkness  of  this 
room  is  in  unison  with  the  darkness  of  my  spirit." 

"  But  it  must  be  dispelled,  my  dear  lady.  The  gloom  which 
reigns  both  within  and  without  must  give  place  to  the  cheering 
light.  TiiTiw  open  yonr  shutters,  and  the  beams  of  the  natural 
sun  will  quickly  irradiate  this  apartment.  Open  the  shutters  of 
yoar  mind,  and  as  quickly  will  the  Sun  of  righteousness  dispel 
the  dark  shadows  which  have  gathered  around  you  " 

"With  a  burst  of  agony,  which  the  friendly  physician  conld  not 
regret,  as  it  betokened  a  change  of  state,  the  mourner  sadly 
exclaimed : 

"Never,  doctor! — 0,  never!  As  long  as  life  continues,  will 
these  fearful  shadows  remain.     Happiness  is  gone  forever  !" 

"  One  source  at  least  remains,"  was  the  almost  solemnly  spoken 
reply.  "  The  pri\-ilege  of  lightening  the  woes  of  others  is  still 
yours." 

"  That  recipe  was  a  good  one  when  there  was  no  real  sorrow, 
doctor — nay,  I  will  acknowledge  that  it  has  sometimes  been  of 
use  to  me  in  seasons  of  real  afHiction ;  but  not  now.  This  grief 
is  too  deep  to  be  reached  by  any  earthly  means." 


"But  my  prescription  is  not  earthly,  my  dear  lady.  To  lio-hten 
other's  woes  is  a  heavenly  task,  and  there  is  no  grief  so  deep  that  it 
may  not  thus  be  alleviated.  The  peace  which  you  seek  to  impart 
will  return  to  your  own  soul." 

The  doctor  departed,  but  the  force  of  his  words  remained. 
There  was  a  slight  eff'ort  to  rouse  from  the  stupor  caused  by  ex- 
cessive grief.  Her  kind  attendants  no  longer  remained  unnoticed, 
and  friends  wcro  occasionally  admitted.  A  letter  which  had  lain 
upon  her  table  for  many  days,  at  length  attracted  her  attention, 
and  almost  mechanically  she  opened  it.  It  was  from  Lucy,  the 
poor  little  sciimstress,  whom  she  had  so  kindly  befriended  many 
years  before.  Mrs.  Boardman  wept  as  she  read  the  simple  but 
well-expressed  epistle.  Lucy  knew  nothing  of  the  trials  through 
which  her  mistress  was  passing,  but  wrote  to  tell  of  her  o^vn  hap- 
piness. Long  ago  she  had  been  united  to  the  lover  of  her  youth, 
and  had  relumed  with  him  to  the  home  he  had  prepared  for  her  in 
the  far  West. 

About  a  year  after  her  marriage,  she  was  joined  by  her  mother 
and  a  younger  brother  and  sister.  Her  father's  life  of  suffering 
had  at  length  ended,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  think  how  comfortable 
and  happy  he  had  been  in  his  latter  days.  Lucy's  own  children 
were  now  growing  up  around  her,  and  her  husband  was  ever  kind 
and  affectionate,  and  verj"  prosperous  in  his  business.  For  all 
these  blessings  she  was  grateful  to  her  former  mistress,  who,  under 
Providence,  had  been  the  means  of  saving  her  from  a  very  differ- 
ent life. 

The  lady's  tears  fell  fast,  as  she  thought  of  the  happy  lot  of  one 
who  had  been  her  servant,  and  compared  it  with  her  own  desolate 
situation.  But  there  was  happiness  mingled  with  the  bitteniess 
of  these  tears.  There  was  consolation  in  knowing  that  she  had 
been  a  medium  of  good  to  even  one  of  her  fellow-creatures  ;  and, 
as  the  doctor  had  said,  the  peace  which  she  had  imparted  returned 
to  her  own  soul. 

"  Your  advice  was  of  some  use  to  me,  doctor,"  she  remarked, 
when  the  sympathizing  physician  again  stood  by  her  side,  and  at 
her  request  perused  the  letter  from  her  humble  friend,  "  but  this 
letter  has  perfected  the  cure.  It  has  at  least  enabled  me  to  see 
clearly  that  my  work  on  earth  is  not  yet  completed,  and  that  a 
cheerful  performance  of  duty  will,  far  more  than  useless  grief, 
enable  me  to  join  my  loved  ones  in  heaven." 

"  It  will,  indeed,  my  dear  madam,"  was  the  reply.  "  God  be 
praised  that  you  can  now  see  it  in  this  light." 

"And  now,  doctor,  you  must  aid  me.  The  first  work  in  which 
I  would  engage,  is  to  seek  out  and  relieve  those  whom  the  same 
fearful  calamity  which  has  separated  me  from  my  best  earthly 
friend,  has  rendered  widows  and  orphans.  With  some  at  least  of 
these,  the  bitterness  of  poverty  is  added  to  their  affliction.  I  have 
wealth ;  show  me  how  to  use  it  for  their  benefit.  When  this  is 
accomplished,  other  good  works  will  present  themselves.  I  am 
but  a  steward  of  the  wealth  which  God  hatli  given  me." 

"  It  is  a  noble  undertaking,  my  dear  lady,  and  cheerfully  will  I 
lend  my  aid.  Already  I  can  point  out  two  poor  widows,  who  are 
left  to  struggle  along  with  their  fatherless  little  ones.  You  will 
go  to  them  like  an  angel  of  mercy." 

Another  year  had  passed,  and  in  ministering  to  the  woes  of 
others,  Mrs.  Boardman  had  gained  strength  to  bear  her  own 
afflictions.  That  lonely  heart  had  found  consolation,  while  it 
had  been  endeavoring  to  diffuse  happiness  among  the  poor  and 
wretched. 

Many  a  sorrowing  widow  and  neglected  orphan  had  learned  to 
bless  her  name.  And  still  the  good  work  progressed,  and  more 
and  more  did  she  realize  that  the  peace  imparted  to  others  had 
returned  fourfold  to  her  own  soul. 
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The  Shadow  of  Divinitt. — The  universe  is  the  reflex  and 
image  of  its  Creator.  "  The  true  work  of  art,"  says  Michael  An- 
gelo,  "is  but  a  shadow  of  the  Divine  perfections."  We  may  say, 
in  a  more  general  manner,  that  beauty  itself  is  but  the  sensible 
image  of  the  Infinite ;  that  all  creation  is  the  effluence  of  the  Al- 
mighty, not  as  the  result  of  caprice,  but  flowing  oat  from  his  per- 
fection ;  and  as  the  universe  thus  produced  is  always  in  the  course 
of  change,  so  the  regulating  mind  is  a  living  Providence,  perpetu- 
ally manifesting  itself  anew. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  AIMA. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  action  many  ladies  were  on  the 
heights.  Prince  Menschikoff  had  given  them  to  understand  that, 
on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  it  would  be  a  mere  review — that  the 
allies  would  not  be  able  to  meet  his  heavy  artillery,  and  would  re- 
treat. A  scaffolding  had  been  erected  for  their  accommodation, 
but  they  appear  to  have  rclpeated  in  great  haste  when  the  enemy 
got  too  close  ;  for  the  next  day,  we  are  told,  the  French  had  great 
sport  after  the  battle  with  some  women's  clothes  which  they  found 
near  the  redoubt  where  they  lost  so  many  men. 

The  Russians,  who  crowded  the  field  in  all  the  contortions  of 
the  last  agony,  were  principally  soldiers  of  the  16th  and  32d  regi- 
ments. One  officer,  says  an  eye-witness,  lay  dead,  with  a  little 
dog  sitting  between  his  legs — a  position  from  which  no  persuasion 
could  move  him.  He  had  been  mortally  wounded,  and  had  given 
his  gold  watch  to  a  soldier  who  kindly  gave  him  a  draught  of  wa- 
ter. Another,  quite  a  boy,  lay  with  his  hands  clasped  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer. 

It  appeai-s  that  a  certain  class  of  visitors  made  a  profitable 
day's  work  by  visiting  the  field  of  battle ;  almost  every  one 
"found"  something.  One  picked  up  nine  revolvers  and  fifty 
sovereigns,  and  one,  a  Maltese,  was  reported  to  have  realized  up- 
wards of  £150  in  gold.  Coats,  boots,  etc.,  were  all  taken  off  by- 
pillagers,  and  in  many  cases,  the  gold  lace  ripped  off  the  uniforms 
of  the  dead.  A  great  many  rifles  of  superior  workmanship  were 
picked  up;  maker's  name,  "  Malherbcs,  of  Liegc." 

A  Russian  general  was  captured  after  the  battle  under  rather 
singular  circumstances.  He  had  heard  the  firing,  and  perfectly 
confident  that  the  action  must  have  resulted  in  our  repulse,  came 
with  a  single  attendant  to  the  heights  to  congratulate,  as  he  be- 
lieved. Prince  Menschikoff  upon  his  victory.  To  his  intense  sur- 
prise, he  was  made  prisoner,  and  brought  in  by  Sergeant  Trotter, 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  who  was  on  duty  at" one  of  the  outposts. 
Another  general  officer  was  captured  in  the  redoubt.  He  was 
stretched  on  tlie  ground  beside  his  fallen  horse,  apparently  dead. 
An  artilleryman,  who  had  taken  a  violent  fancy  to  his  coat,  was 
about  to  divest  the  supposed  corpse  of  it,  when  the  body  began  to 
move,  and  nearly  frightened  the  man  off.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  no  harm  had  come  to  the  general,  and  on  his  coat  being 
opened,  two  stars  announced  his  rank.  The  general's  object  was 
evidently  to  lie  quietly  until  night,  and  then  make  off. — London 
Times. 


STATISTICS  OF  MATRI3IONY. 

According  to  the  British  census  just  published,  during  the  year 
1852,  there  were  2  males  manied  at  the  age  of  16,  and  159 
females;  while  there  were  also  23  females  who  entered  the  bonds 
of  wedlock  at  15  years  of  age.  There  were  5  men,  all  widowers, 
who  married  at  the  age  of  SO.  One  of  these  married  a  woman  of 
65,  another  of  70;  two,  woraeu  of  60,  and  another  lady  of  35. 
One  old  lady,  80  years  of  age,  united  herself  to  a  gentleman  of 
threescore  years  and  ten.  Between  the  ages  of  65  and  75,  772 
men  married,  and  254  women.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  women, 
if  they  begin  earlier,  also,  as  a  rule,  leave  off  earlier  than  the  men. 
The  unions  contracted  between  bachelors  and  spinsters  were 
130,672;  between  bachelors  and  \vidows,  6696;  between  widowers 
and  spinsters,  14,040;  and  between  widowers  and  widows,  7370. 
It  is  remarked  that  the  darkness  of  ignorance  appears  to  be  in  no 
way  illumined  by  the  torch  of  Hymen ;  for  the  humiliating  fact 
appears  that,  out  of  the  317,504  persons  married,  119,192,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  one  third,  signed  the  register  with  marks. 
Of  these  ignoramuses,  48,421  were  men,  and  70,722  were  women. 
In  36,636  cases,  both  signed  the  register  with  marks,  and  in 
45,924  cases,  one  of  the  contracting  parties  signed  with  a  mark. 


SPHERE  OF   M  OMAN. 

As  republican  institutions  gain  ground,  woman  appears  less  on 
the  theatre  of  events.  She,  whose  presence  in  this  briery  world 
is  as  a  lily  among  thorns,  whose  smile  is  pleasant,  like  the  light 
of  morning,  and  whose  eye  is  the  gate  of  heaven  ;  she,  whom  na- 
ture so  reveres  that  the  lovely  veil  of  her  spiiit  is  the  best  terres- 
trial emblem  of  beauty,  ceases  to  command  armies  or  reign  su- 
preme over  legislation.  Yet  the  progress  of  liberty,  while  it  has 
made  her  less  conspicuous  in  historic  events,  has  redeemed  her 
into  the  possession  of  the  full  dignity  of  her  nature,  has  made  her, 
not  man's  slave,  but  his  companion,  his  counsellor  and  fellow- 
martyr  ;  and  for  an  occasional  ascendancy  in  political  affairs,  has 
substituted  the  uniform  enjoyment  of  domestic  equality.  The 
avenue  to  active  public  life  seems  closed  against  her,  but  without 
impairing  her  power  over  mind,  or  her  fame.  The  lyre  is  as  obe- 
dient to  her  touch,  the  muse  as  coming  to  her  call,  as  to  that  of 
man ;  and  truth,  in  its  purity,  finds  no  more  honored  interpreter. 
— Bancroft. 

AMERICAN  MERCHANTS  AND  SAILORS. 

A  noble-minded  wife  of  a  sailor  {God  bless  her  true,  hopeful, 
wife-like,  woman  heart !)  trembles  for  the  safety  of  her  husband, 
long  entangled  amid  the  Polar  seas,  and  she  appeals  to  sympa- 
thetic hearts,  and  the  American  merchant  is  the  first  to  respond. 
He  turns  to  his  iron  safe,  and  takes  therefrom  wealth  that  might 
dazzle  a  poor  king's  eyes,  who  waits  Hke  a  beggar  the  supplies  of 
a  Paiiiaraent,  and  soon  a  gallant  ship,  manned  by  gallant  hearts, 
is  ploughing  and  exploring  those  unknown  seas,  in  search  of  the 
lost  sailor.  Bravely  and  cheerily  they  go,  to  seek  the  "missing 
fleet,"  with  manly  hearts,  ciich  enthused  by  the  soul  of  that  true 
woman,  whose  pravers  go  with  them.  The  chivalry'  of  the  olden 
time,  the  soul  of  a"  Bayard  and  a  Raleigh,  have  been  reproduced 
in  the  American  merchant,  and  the  American  sailor,  and  in 
America  it  is  that  wotnan  is  nobly  beloved  and  truly  honored  of 
her  brother. — The  Newsboi/. 


WONDERS  OF  SCIENCE. 

By  a  most  laborious  and  long-continued  use  of  the  microscope, 
and 'by  a  vast  number  of  careful  and  minute  dissections,  man  has 
gained  such  insight  into  animal  being,  as  not  only  to  define  its 
primary  groups,  but  almost  to  draw  the  ideal  archetype,  tliat  pre- 
ceded their  creation.  Not  content  ^\iib  the  study  of  his  own  or- 
ganization, and  the  comparison  of  it  with  the  fauna  of  everj-  zone, 
he  has  been  able  to  count  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  of  a  caterpil- 
lar, to  watch  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  veins  of  the  silk-worm, 
to  enumerate  the  millions  of  living  things  that  dwell  in  a  drop  of 
water,  to  lake  the  census  of  creatures  so  small  that  parts  of  their 
membei-s  remain  invisible  to  the  most  powerful  microscope,  to 
trace  the  lungs  of  the  insect  which  floats  so  gayly  on  the  limber 
fans  of  its  wings,  and  revels  in  the  full  fruition  of  its  transcendent 
powers  of  motion. — Bancroft. 


AYealth  is  like  a  sei-pent,  which  a  wise  enchanter  can  grasp  by 
the  tail  without  being  bitten;  but  which  turns  and  mortally 
wounds  him  who  hath  not  acquired  .tU?.?rl  of  channing  it.— &i«« 
Clement. 
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SIEGE    OF   SEBASTOPOL. — GEN,   CANROBERT   AND  ESCORT. 


SCENES   AT   SEBASTOPOIi. 

Terrible  as  war  is,  fertile  sonrce  as  it  is  of  life-long  sorrow,  suf- 
fering and  criino,  it  has  vet  its  picturesque  features,  its  "pomp, 
pride  and  eircumsmnce,"  ciiptivating  the  scTises  of  the  poet,  and 
enlisting  the  enthusiasm  of  the  artist,  and  blinding  the  maltitudc 
to  its  horrors  and  calamities.  Were  it  not  for  this — were  it  not 
for  the  dazzling  fascination  of  military  glory,  for  the  popular 
Tortex  that  war  even  in  a  bad  cnnsc  puts  in  motion,  long  since, 
would  peace  have  been  restored  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
the  golden  age  dreamed  of  by  poets  been  realized.  But  alas  ! 
we  fear  that  that  bright  era  will  never  dawn  on  earth.     With  the 


close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  we  were  promised  a  long  reign  of 
peace;  but  since  then  how  often  has  war  rav.iged  evcrj'  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  And  now  we  have  to  chronicle  one  that  seems 
destined  to  be  as  long,  as  bloody  and  destructive  as  any  that  has 
preceded  it.  Terrible,  however,  as  are  the  ecenes  enacted  at  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol,  they  present  many  striking  features  for  the 
artist's  pencil.  \Vo  present  a  series  of  these  views  illustrative  of 
the  external  life  of  the  siege — that  life  which  is  nurtured  hut  for 
death !  The  first  shows  General  Canrobert,  the  successor  of 
Marstial  St.  Arnaud,  in  command  of  the  French  troop",  pushing 
on  to  a  reconnoissance.     The  artist  1  as  happily  hit  off  the  half- 


chivalric,  half-Oriental  air  of  the  French  mounted  carbineers, 
with  their  loose  pantaloons  sad  tight  caps.  In  the  second  cn- 
grnring  we  have  a  f:roup  consisting  of  that  fin;  ofl^cer,  General 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  and  staff,  watching  the  service  of  some  heavy 
biittcries.  A  Kussiim  mine  exploding:  in  the  distance  is  a  ttrrific 
accessory  to  the  warlike  scene.  Onr  third  picture  shows  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  commanders  visiting  the  French  outposts.  Lord 
Rnglan,  the  maimed  soldier  of  the  peninsular  battles,  calm, 
thoughtful,  and  a  little  John  Bullish  in  figure,  is  wnirhing  calmly 
the  movements  of  a  distant  column.  He  is  a  fine  ofticir,  and 
cannot  fail  to  have  profited  by  the  lessons  of  "W'ellirgton.    Age 


BOMBARDMENT    OF   SEBASTOPOL.— GEN.   SIR  DE   LACY   EVANS   AND    STAFF. 
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LORD    EAGLAN   AND    GEN.    CANROBERT   VISITING   THE   FRENCH    OUTPOSTS    OPPOSITE   SEBjiSTOPOL. 


hnsfriTcn'him  cantion  without  abntiticr  a  jot  of  his  valor.  His 
companion,  Cunroliert,  ihc  mounted  officer  with  the  glass  to  his 
eye,  is  n  yonnj;  man  compiiratively,  brave  as  steel,  and  intelligent 
and  wciredufated  for  the  career  of  arras.  All  that  mortal  men 
conld  do  those  two  gallant  officers  have  done  to  command  suc- 
cess. But  tlic  great  mistake  of  underrating  the  strength  and  re- 
sources of  Subastopol  has  been  inadequately  repaired  by  the  man- 
ner and  measure  of  the  reinforcements  sent  to  them,  and  the  be- 
sieging army  is  now  in  a  precarious  position.  The  last  illustra- 
tion, heaving  gnns,  will  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  tlic  enor- 
mous weight  and  bulk  of  some  of  the  ordnance  employed  by  the 


allies,  and  the  difficulty  of  transporting  it  over  heavy  and  un- 
even grounds.  The  life  of  the  troops  is  hard.  Many  of  them 
work  and  fight  more  tlian  sixteen  hours  a  day.  As  the  siege  pro- 
gresses, the  labors  of  the  soldiers  increase,  since  the  sword  and 
sickness  cut  down  far  greater  numbers  than  those  of  the  rein- 
forcements. Yet  there  is  no  faltering  and  complaining.  They 
do  their  duty  like  men,  while  the  combination  of  two  different  na- 
tions inspires  a  spirit  of  emulation,  which  promotes  Jicroism  and 
patient  endurance.  Never  before  did  French  and  English  colors 
wave  together  in  amity.  An  hereditiiiy  hostility  seemed  to  for- 
bid the  possibility  of  their  coalescing;  but  political  necessity  has 


effected  the  miracle.  The  Turks  prove  but  indifferent  comrades. 
Unmindful  of  the  glories  won  under  Omar  Pacha,  they  have  be  en 
guilty  of  cowardice  before  Scbastopol,  and  some  of  them  have 
even  stripped  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Ercnch  and  English. 
Though  the  papers  speak  of  particijlar  actions,  our  readers  mnst 
remember  that  the  intcr^-als  bctv\'ccn  the  battles  are  filled  np  by 
almost  incessant  firing;  and  the  roar  of  hundreds  of  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery" from  day-dawn  to  dark,  varied  by  the  occasional  explosion 
of  mines,  and  intermingled  ^vith  the  shrieks  of  wounded  men  and 
horses,  render  Sebastopol  at  every  hour  a  scene  of  horror  that 
must  mirror  pandemonium. 


-"^^ 


HEAVING  GUNS  AT  SEBASTOPOL. 
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pirritten  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 
AAGEL  WIUSPERS. 


BI    WILLIAM     E-     LA^EBKCI- 


Do  angels  bend  them  down  and  breathe 

Sweet  words  of  lore  within  oar  ears, 
And  round  our  wear>*  spirits  weare 

A  soothing  spell  to  calm  our  fears  ? 
And  when  the  cloodf  are  dark  aboro, 

And  rough  the  path  before  us  seemfi — 
Do  not  the  forms  of  those  we  loTed, 

Though  ''gone  before,"  light  up  our  dreaiKS? 
Their  tender  ministrations  cheer 
The  heart  bowed  down  with  sorrow  here ; 
For  may  not  those  we  loved  below, 
Our  joya  still  ace— our  sorrows  know! 

— <     — B^     I 

[TVritten  for  Gleaaon's  Pictorial.] 

THE  EJIPRESS  MAUDE. 


BT  FS-VSCES    r.    PEPPEBELL. 


The  Empress  Maude  reclined  prondly  among  her  snmptnous 
cushions,  with  her  purple  robes  swept  around  her,  and  the  jewelled 
crown  of  England  bound  upon  her  brow. 

There  was  a  singular  beauty  about  this  empress,  not  so  much 
constituted  by  classic  braids  of  dark  brown  hair  lying  on  either 
Bide  of  a  colorless,  oval  face,  great  brown  eyes,  scarcely  lifted  in 
a  proud  indolence,  and  faultless  features  otherwise,  as  by  the 
haughtiness  of  the  expression.  Indeed,  with  so  perfectly  sym- 
metrical a  countenance,  one  so  wanting  in  any  piquancy,  the  face 
would  have  sifted  back  among  many  other  dreamy,  expressionless 
ones,  such  as  artists  leave  unfinished  on  the  canvass,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  proud  spirit  within,  that  gave  a  scornful  car\-e  to  the 
fine  lips,  a  broad  flash  to  the  eye  when  opened,  a  succession  of 
varied  tones  to  the  voice,  that  in  fine  brought  the  face  back  from 
its  indistinctness,  branded  it  with  character  and  with  a  smile,  and 
Buffered  it  to  relapse  into  a  languid  indifference,  or  awake  in  a 
blaze  of  intensity,  without  material  alteration. 

A  child  of  some  four  summers,  with  yellow  curls  straying  in 
fine  threads  about  his  liquid,  blue  eyes,  and  in  the  half-naked 
child-costume  of  those  years,  played  with  a  carved  rosary  by  her 
Bide,  among  the  fresh,  golden-colored  straw  with  which  the  apart- 
ment was  magnificently  strewn. 

There  was  but  one  other  occupant  of  the  room.  He  stood  be- 
fore the  empress  ;  long,  gray  hair,  black,  piercing  tyes  and  a  rus- 
set gown  of  black.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  large  crystal  ball  that 
opened  in  many  compartments. 

"  Sit !"  said  the  empress,  in  a  commanding  tone. 
"  I  have  a  better  right  than  thou,"  he  replied,  without  looking 
up,  putting  grains  of  different  colored  dust  into  each  compartment 
of  the  ball. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  empress  was  to  order  him  from  the 
place  ;  i^nth  the  next,  she  said  : 
"  Hast  thou  worn  a  crown  V 
"  Yea." 

"  Of  what  land  ?" 
"  England's." 

"Thy  conjuring  hath  crazed  thee, old  man  !"  she  said,  with  a 
scomfol  laugh.  *'  I  have  dismissed  my  guards  and  attendants  at 
thy  desire  ;  art  thou  ready  to  prove  thy  assertions  ?  Though  if 
thou  showest  me  from  Egbert  do^vn,  I  shall  not  believe  what  thou 
tellest  me  of  this  passage." 

"  Wilt  go  with  me,  my  lady,  through  this  passage  till  I  bring 
thee  up  at  the  stronghold  V 

"  Trust  myself  under-gronnd  with  thee  ?    Nay." 
"  Therefore  I  will  show  thee  my  art." 
"  How  knowest  thou  concerning  this  passage  V 
"  I  have  lived  in  these  castles  for  many  years." 
"  Thou  dost  not  speak  truly,  sorcerer,"  retorted  the  empress. 
"  Till  I,  two  months  since,  arrived,  no  one  has  breathed  within 
these  walls,  since  the  great  Harold  sallied  forth  to  Hastings  field, 
one  morning  some  threescore  years  agonc." 
"  Sixty-nine  tedious  years,  my  lady,"  he  said. 
"Why  dost  thou  addr^s  me  thus  ?" 
"  Thou  art  not  yet  queen  ;  thou  art  an  carl's  widow." 
"I  was  an  emperor's." 
"/was  a  king." 
"  Wert  thou  that  Harold  ?" 

"  The  chronicles  declare  Harold  slain  on  Hastings,"  he  replied, 
calmly. 
"  Wert  thou  that  Harold  V  she  repeated,  imperiously. 
"It  signifieth  not,  Maude,  were  I  he  who  gave  the  false  oath, 
or  he  who  broke  it.    Look  thou  !"  and  he  held  in  his  outstretched 
hands,  the  ball. 

The  empress,  scornfully  albeit,  obeyed.  Instantly  a  thick, 
white  mist  seemed  to  surround  her,  shutting  oat  all  other  objects 
but  the  ball,  which  glowed  like  one  of  flame.  Seven  sceptres, 
crossed,  appeared  like  black  lines  upon  the  fire ;  as  it  changed 
by  degrees  from  its  luminous  to  an  atmospheric  character. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  Empress  Maude,  "  naught  but  blood.  Stand- 
ards wave  dimly  in  it.  Ay,  there  was  a  crowned  head.  He 
strikes  a  harp.  It  is  Alfred,  Rex.  There  are  rhymes  of  sonorous 
Saxon  beneath ;  do  thou  read  them  !" 

"  Thou  must  read  for  thyself,"  said  a  hollow  voice,  without. 
"  They  are  no  longer  there.  But  I  see  a  gray  sea  swelling  and 
subsiding  beneath  a  dim,  fine  rain ;  gray  clouds  above,  white 
wreaths  of  tempest,  a  shattered  boat  and  clioging  to  it,  half  in 
the  sea — a  man ;  thou  needest  not  taunt  me  of  my  ancestors, 
conjuror !  If  Athelslan  drowned  Edward,  was  I  there  ?" 
"  Thou  seest  aught  else  ?" 


"  A  beautiful  face,  naught  but  a  face  and  bust,  in  a  soft  air ; 
white,  slender  hands  hold  back  her  golden  hair ;  she  looks  pitying- 
ly at  one  below,  who  writhes  beneath  a  cross — looks  full  of  love 
at  him.  I,  too,  have  seen  such  aspects.  Let  Edwy  and  Elgiva 
pass — there  shall  no  priests  rule  when  I  am  queen !" 

"  Therefore  I  aid  thee.     Look  yet  again." 

"  A  king  sits  in  state  by  the  ocean  ;  servile  courtiers  are  fawn- 
ing around  him  ;  the  tide  is  coming  in  ;  he  passes  his  sceptre  over 
the  sea,  yet  it  surrounds  him.  He  flings  his  crown  from  him, 
which  the  waves  bear  off,  and  he  kisses  a  holy  crucifix.  I  have 
done  mth  Canute.  A  kingly  rider  in  the  forest,  with  an  arrow 
in  his  breast.  What  is  this  ?  O,  thou  old  man," — as  all  the 
mist  cleared  off,  and  the  old  conjuror  once  more  stood  before  her 
with  the  ball  in  his  hands. 

"  This  is  simple  enough  !  We  all  know  the  past,  show  me  the 
future.  Kay,  perchance  thou  wouldst  only  lie.  Tell — shall  I 
conquer  here  ?  I,  myself,  can  answer  that ;  show  me  myself 
when  ten — nay  again !  when  two  yeai-s  shall  have  rolled  aside  !" 

As  the  mist  came  round  her  again,  there  appeared  her  own 
form,  white  and  placid  as  marble,  upon  a  golden  pall,  where 

'■  Her  qucendom  all  lay  hid, 
SleebJy  under  either  lid."' 

"  Art  thou  mocking  me  V  said  the  impatient  Maude.  "  Certes, 
I  should  expect  naught  else ;  what  canst  thou  know  of  the  fu- 
ture ?  Sufler,  man,  to  pass  before  me  a  scene  of  this  day  eight 
years  agone." 

Once  more  the  mist  enveloped  her,  and  the  crystal  ball  glowed 
like  fire  again.  To  you,  0  reader,  or  to  me,  there  would  have 
seemed  only  the  most  fantastic  mingling  of  gorgeous  coloring, 
rough,  confused,  unshapcd  and  wild.  Perhaps  that  was  a  glimpse 
of  sunny  German  gardens,  one  should  say  that  this  sudden  begin- 
ning was  of  a  glorious  flower-bell,  that  brightness  the  shimmering 
of  a  Damascus  blade — no,  two  gleaming  eyes,  perchance,  or  rath- 
er jewelled  fingers  clasping  other  fingers  ;  yon  great  mingling  is 
as  if  one  poured  sparkling  red  wine  from  a  golden  cup,  and  the 
slow  darkness  through  which  stars  break  out  and  shoot  above 
a  snowj-  plain,  resolves  into  the  old  man  in  rusty  black,  with  the 
crvstal  ball  quivering  in  his  hand.  Whatever  you  or  I  saw  there, 
reader,  it  was  plain  that  the  Empress  Maude,  in  her  excitement, 
saw  a  great  crisis  of  her  life,  a  stormy  scene,  unknoiMi,  perhaps, 
to  any  living  now.  Her  face  could  not  be  paler  now  than  was  its 
custom,  but  her  eyes  shot  out  great  sheets  of  brilliancy  upon  the 
impassive  soothsayer,  and  starting  from  her  chair,  she  cried  : 
"  What  meanest  thou,  old  man  ?  How  knowest  thou  this  V 
"  Be  quiet,  imperial  Maude  !  By  my  art." 
"  What  ai't  could  teach  thee  this  ?" 

"  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  shoultl  know  aught  that  reveals  it- 
self in  my  crj'stal.  Art  satisfied,  empress  1  Wilt  try  the  pas- 
sage ?  It  promises  a  snow  to-night.  Arrayed  in  white,  thy 
forces  yviR  be  safe,  even  should  bands  of  the  enemy  be  at  its 
end,  which  will  not  be,  belike.  I  have  the  keys  of  the  stronghold 
at  my  belt." 

"Ay,"  said  the  empress,  "  I  will  go." 

"  May  it  please  thy  imperial  highness,"  said  a  page,  opening 
the  door  when  she  was  once  more  alone  with  her  child  {and 
Maude  insisted  upon  aU  regal  ceremony),  "  the  heralds  below 
display  a  flag  of  truce." 

"Eorwhat  may  that  be  ?"  she  said,  rising  and  going  to  the 
deep,  narrow  and  strongly  barred  window.  "  Have  they  not  nigh 
effected  a  breach  V 

"  Ay,  your  majesty.     Shall  our  guards  accept  the  truce  1" 
"  Can  the  castle  withstand  these  sappers  another  day  V 
"  Nay,  your  majesty." 
"  It  is  as  well,  accept  it !" 

Shortly  after,  the  page  returned  bearing  upon  a  silver  salver  a 
small  written  pai^hment.  Maude  read  it  with  an  angry  face,  and 
crushed  it  in  her  hand.  "  That  I  will  see  him  alone,  trusting 
himself  to  an  honorable  enemy !"  she  muttered ;  and  ai'ter  a  mo- 
ment of  thought,  "  tell  the  herald  yea,"  she  said  to  the  page,  and 
as  he  departed,  she  turned  to  her  little  child  who  had  fallen 
asleep  upon  the  straw  in  a  full  warmth  of  childish  beauty.  Stoop- 
ing beside  him,  lifting  the  rounded  curls,  kissing  his  crimson  and 
parted  lips,  her  mind  relapsed  into  a  sea  of  sunny  memories,  and 
with  a  smile  bursting  out  upon  her  habitually  disdainful  face  and 
crowning  her  radiance,  she  did  not  notice  the  open  door,  the  low 
tones  in  the  ante-room,  the  rustling  of  the  tapestries,  nor  the 
entrance  of  a  stranger. 

The  stranger  was  of  a  commanding  presence,  tall  and  symmet- 
rically formed.  Bold  features,  large,  black  eyes  that  gleamed 
■nith  a  peculiar  light,  as  if  a  subdued  fire  were  behind  them,  a 
fresh  complexion  and  a  frank  aspect  were  the  most  noticeable 
features  of  his  appearance.  Eor  a  moment  he  stood  undecided, 
then  advancing  towards  the  empress,  said  in  a  distinct,  friendly 
tone,  "ilaudc !" 

She  started  to  her  feet,  the  rich  red  revelling  in  her  cheeks ; 
great  tears,  as  if  at  a  tender  memory,  filled  her  bro^m,  lustrous 
eyes  as  she  raised  them  to  his.  It  was  only  for  an  instant.  Her 
face  became  pale  as  was  its  ■wont,  her  waxen  eyelids  drooped 
once  more,  her  lip  curled  in  a  quivering  disdain,  and  all  her  self- 
possession  returned  from  its  strange  abandonment,  as  she  said, 
in  a  clear,  bell-like  voice,  "Let  my  Lord  of  Blois  be  seated!" 
and  wirti  a  queenly  composure,  she  placed  herself,  once  more, 
among  her  cushions.  He  would  have  assisted  her,  but  she  re- 
pelled him  with  a  motion  full  of  indifferent  dignity,  while  he 
leaned  against  the  awkward,  high-backed  chair  before  her, 
"Do  we  meet  thus,  Maude  !" 

"  How  othenvise  should  I  meet  mine  enemy  ?"  said  she. 
"Am  1  then  thy  enemy?     I  battle  but  for  power,  not  against 
thee,  Maude.     These  rebellious  barons  will  not  brook  thy  gubcr- 
nation.    It  is  not  so  much  I,  as  they." 


"  It  rejoices  me  much  to  hear  that  it  is  not  thou,  then,  who 
art  besieging  so  vainly  my  castle,"  she  answered  in  a  satirical 
coolness. 

"  Not  so  vainly,  dear  cousin  ;  therefore  it  is  that  I  come  thus 
unguarded  to  thee ;  for  unless  thou  agreest  with  me  concerning 
this,  both  thou  and  thy  garrison,  on  the  morrow's  mom,  will  be 
at  the  mercy  of  sterner  hearts  than  I,  if  any  mercy  they  may 
have." 

"  Thou  hast  not  accoimtcd  right,  Stephen,  and  I  am  no  coward, 
as  thou  hast  proved  !" 

A  perplexed  trouble  seemed  to  steal  over  his  open,  noble  face. 

"Cousin,  dear  Maude!"  said  he:  "I  would  save  thee  if  I 
might.     Thou  knowest  these  bloodthirsty  barons  below — " 

"  Could  I  fail  seeing  their  and  thy  warlike  deeds  from  yonder 
window  V 

"  Therefore,"  he  resumed,  not  heeding  her  interruption,  "  I 
come  to  offer  thee  what  twelve  years  ago  thou  didst  scorn." 

"  Thou  askest— ?" 

"  That  thou  wilt  wed  me  !" 

"  Was  it  /who  scorned,  my  Lord  of  Blois  1" 

"Maude,"  said  Stephen,  looking  from  where  he  leaned,  direct- 
ly down  upon  her  face,  that  changed  as  he  proceeded.  "Dost 
thou  remember  that  sweet  May  afternoon  in  the  pine  forest,  when 
wearied  all  day  in  the  kingly  stronghold,  thou  didst  leave  thy  fa- 
ther at  his  books,  didst  pass  the  gate  and  moat,  and  meet  me  in 
the  woods  1  The  warm  sim,  lying  in  the  open  spaces  upon  the 
gimi-exuding  barks  all  day,  had  called  forth  a  resinous  perfume 
more  delicious  than  the  orange  groves  of  Sorrento,  the  mellow, 
golden  light  of  the  late  afternoon  streamed  round  us  both  ;  hast 
forgotten  what  words  I  said,  my  arm  encircling  thy  waist ;  hast 
forgotten  how,  as  the  woods  grew  dimmer,  with  thy  hands  met 
about  my  neck,  when  I  stooped  to  hear,  thou  didst  murmur  sweet- 
er words  than  I  might  say  to  thee,  my  kisses  on  thy  beautiful 
lips,  thy  soft  hair  touching  my  cheek,  from  its  drooping,  faded 
flowers  ?  Hast  forgotten  the  cold,  white  face  that  gazed  upon 
thee  from  its  station  by  the  pillar,  whose  gaze  thou  didst  not  dare 
to  meet  a  second  time,  that  next  morning  when  thou  wedded 
Henrj',  that  emperor  of  Germany?"  Masque  as  thou  wilt,  in 
still  disdain,  thou  hast  no  more  lost  these  memories  than  have  I, 
0  Maude!" 

The  empress  had  been  struggling  with  many  vehement  emo- 
tions, that  strove  each  for  mastery.  So  well  mistress  of  herself, 
strong  indeed  they  must  have  been  had  they  conquered.  But 
she  rose  from  her  seat  and  stood  before  him,  as  yet  no  scorn  upon 
her  lips. 

"  Stephen,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  half-broken  voice,  her  arms 
gently  folded,  her  head  bent  forward ;  "  thou  sayest  all  this  true. 
Since  thou  stoopest  so  calmly  to  vindicate  thyself,  let  me  in  turn 
be  heard.  Dost  thou  dare  to  say  I  scorned  thee,  when  tlie  king, 
my  own  father,  gave  thee  my  sealed  writing,  where  I  told  thee  of 
my  fate  and  urged  thee  towards  escape  ?  Thou  didst  give  it  him 
to  read,  and — laughed  !    A  king's  daughter  asks  not  twice." 

"Never!"  cried  Stephen,  true  astonishment  depicted  on  his 
face.     "  My  uncle  never  gave  it  me  !   He  deceived  thee  cruelly  !'* 

"  Maude's  father  never  lied  !"  she  answered  him  with  blazing 
eyes.  "  Thou  didst  scorn  me.  Earl  of  Blois!  Yet  once  again, 
thou  mightest  have  made  reparation.  Anjou  waited  on  my  will, 
thou  didst  know  it — thou  wcrt  silent !    I  shall  not  wed  again." 

"  Maude,  wilt  thou  let  a  whim  enforce  thee  ?  Wilt  turn  in  an- 
ger from  a  happiness  that  lies  glowing  and  gorgeous  before  thee, 
to  so  miserable  and  barren  a  loneliness  1" 

"  I  have  spoken,  my  lord  I"  she  answered,  throwing  herself 
again  upon  her  cushions. 

Stephen  stepped  to  the  sleeping  child  and  took  him  in  his  arms. 

"  Wilt  thou  suffer  him  to  leave  thee  1"  he  asked,  with  a  meaning 
smile. 

"  He  cannot,"  she  answered,  carelessly,  "  there  are  soldiers 
without.  Earl  Stephen !" 

"Thou  dost  not  call  me  king,"  ho  said,  still  looking  at  the 
child.  "But,"  and  now  he  looked  at  her,  "at  one  note  from 
mv  bugle,  more  armed  men  will  fill  thy  fastness  than  could  swim 
this  room  with  blood,  and  bear  both  child  and  thee  away !" 

Perhaps  he  jested  or  spoke  at  random,  since  that  was  scarcely 
possible.  But  Maude,  who  knew  better  than  he,  how  frail  a  shell 
her  walls  would  be,  should  a  fresh  attack  be  made  ere  she  could 
avail  herself  of  the  conjuror's  knowledge,  trembled,  half  rose  and 
fell  back  again,  while  a  great  fear  swam  across  her  eyes.  Sudden- 
ly, with  a  vast  effort,  as  she  saw  him  compose  the  child  anew  in 
his  arms,  she  flung  herself  on  her  knees  before  him. 

"A  queen  implores  thee!"  she  cried.  "  Wilt  thou  take  away 
a  mother's  only  joy  ?  Thou,  who  hast  robbed  her  of  all  others, 
who  hast  torn  her  heart,  betrayed  her  love,  wilt  thou  also  take 
her  child  ?     Take  thou  my  kingdom  !     Give  back  my  babe  !" 

"  I  will  no  more  harm  my  rival's  child  than  thee.  I  ■will  take 
neither  from  thee  but  at  thine  own  will,"  and  he  laid  the  child 
before  her.  The  boy  turned  his  golden  head  upon  his  mother's 
bosom,  half  opened  his  eyes  and  sunk  off  again  into  rest. 

"My  love!"  said  Stephen,  "canst  thou  look  at  his  so  peace- 
ful slumber  and  hate  me  yet  ?  Does  it  not  open  thy  heait  to 
gentler  influences  ?  ilaude,  for  twelve  years  have  I  worn  this 
at  my  heart,"  and  he  drew  forth  a  long  lock  of  brown  hair. 

She  had  placed  the  young  prince  in  her  own  chair. 

"  Because  I  did  take  a  serpent  into  my  bosom,  therefore  I 
choose  to  punish  myself  with  its  sting.  Because  I  did  look  at 
the  rose,  I  will  feel  the  thorn,"  said  she,  confronting  the  earl. 
"  Go  !  thou  hast  had  thine  answer.  See  to  thy  sappers,  wait 
on  thy  minei-s,  look  to  the  breach  !  Yet  a  little  while,  and  thou 
mayeit  see  the  dead  body  of  her  whom  thou  didst  love — mayest 
trample  blood  among  all  my  hair!" — and  she  simamoned  her 
attendants. 
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"With  his  face  growing  sadder  and  sadder  in  his  sufferings, 
Stephen  withdrew. 

"  Aj","  murmured  she,  "  though  I  loved  him  as  I  do,  though 
I  died  of  my  passion,  I  would  spurn  him !" 

Instantly  she  sent  for  the  conjuror  agam,  together  with  a  few  of 
her  trustiest  attendants. 

"  Their  camp  lies  below  us,  white  enow,"  she  said,  looking 
again  from  t  e  \vindow,  "  but  it  will  be  whiter  ere  the  morning!" 
for  ah-eady  great  snowflakes  were  floating  doi^Ti,  and  every  indi- 
cation prognosticated  one  of  the  violent  snow  storms  so  common 
ere  the  country  became  so  thickly  settled  as  at  present. 

"Hark  ye!  wrap  yourselves  all  in  white,  drape  the  animals 
and  bind  tho  chests,  and  prepare  to  attend  us  tlirough  a  secret 
way  to  another  stronghold.  Five  miles  we  proceed,  being  below 
the  earth,  if  I  mistake  not,  old  man,  and  emerge  beyond  yon 
mountain.     I  doubt  not  of  safety.     Thou  wilt  lead,  conjuror." 

Thus  peremptorily  ordered,  but  a  very  short  time  was  consum- 
ed, before  all  things  waited  her  command.  As  she  came  into  the 
great  hall  among  them,  clad  in  a  flowing  white  go\\Ti,  a  linen 
cloth  bound  round  her  head,  the  soldiers  and  attendants  flocked 
about  their  queen  with  acclamations  of  delight  and  gratitude 
towards  her,  that  she  was  to  lead  them  forth  so  daringly  from 
famine  and  death. 

Down  through  the  dungeons  of  the  castle,  into  its  massive 
vaults  they  wound,  a  silent  procession  of  five  hundred  or  more, 
following  the  old  man.  The  empress,  who  had  been  fully  in- 
structed by  him,  carr\-ing  her  child  and  refusing  all  assistance, 
came  last.  There  were  horses  laden  with  trunks  of  treasure  and 
jewels,  apparel  and  furniture,  but  no  provision.  Soldiers  armed 
to  the  teeth  with  their  rude  implements  of  warfare,  servants, 
trumpeters  and  tirewomen  marched  noiselessly  in  advance.  But 
the  empress,  ■with  four  strong  men,  brought  up  the  rear.  The 
train  moved  at  a  late  hour  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  gray,  sno%vy 
ni"-ht  had  fallen  as  Maude  threw  a  bunch  of  lighted  torches  on  the 
great  beams  and  piles  of  empty  chests  that  she  had  ordered  to 
be  thro\™  there,  and  took  another  in  her  hand,  and  in  her  turn 
passed  the  secret  step.  Turning,  they  fitted  the  flat,  thick  flag 
once  more  into  its  place  in  the  dark  pavement  of  the  black 
vault,  set  beneath  it  once  more  the  solid  granite  props,  drew  tight 
the  great  iron  chains  and  with  the  empress  paced  quickly  after 
their  company.  Torches  glimmered  here  and  there  along  the 
narrow  defile,  and  not  a  whisper  broke  the  stillness.  It  was  mid- 
night when  pulling  aside  greg-t  branches  of  thorn  and  bramble, 
the  conjuror  stepped  from  the  passage,  extinguishing  his  torch, 
and  passed  along  the  dry  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent.  Huge, 
craggy  sides  towered  perpendicularly  above  him,  and  the  wind 
pouring  fiercely  down  the  ravine,  with  its  fresh  snows  obliterated 
every  footstep  as  soon  as  made.  Leading  the  undistinguishable 
throng  by  ways  unthought  of,  seemingly  inaccessible  and  tremcn- 
doos,  he  reached  the  heights  above,  and  in  the  early  da^vn  open- 
ed the  gates  which  were  their  destination.  As  the  Empress 
Slaude,  a  few  hours  after,  viewed  the  white  country  from  a 
whistling  loop-hole,  not  a  vestige  of  their  coming  was  to  be  seen. 

The  red  da^vn  found  Earl  Stephen  at  his  task,  encouraging 
his  men  and  burning  for  a  safe  success.  There  went  up  from  the 
camp  a  loud  cry  of  "  Fire  !  fire  !  The  castle  burns  !"  Instantly 
the  Earl  of  Blois  threw  down  the  written  plan  of  the  mines  and 
ran  out.  The  castle  stood  up  blackly  against  the  sun,  but  it  was 
not  the  simlight  pouring  through  the  narrow  windows,  leaping 
oat  the  loopholes,  streaming  from  the  battlements,  but  wild  flames 
and  curling  smoke. 

A  dreadful  agony  was  in  his  heart,  and  hasty,  fierce  orders  he 
gave  for  the  breach.  Palling  in  with  great  shocks  of  sound,  it 
only  gave  egress  to  the  fiery  undoing.  His  labor  was  in  vain. 
"  You've  yor  work  for  naught,"  said  a  serf,  who  brought  pro- 
visions to  the  tent.  "  They  wor  burned  foive  hours  sin'.  As  I 
treaded  the  mointun  yon',  a  baud  o'  ghosts,  boind  oil  in  whoite 
flitted  boy  me  in  the  snaw." 

The  earl  heard  him,  and  a  lightening  relief  fell  upon  him  with 
smiles,  a  song  and  a- ready  jest.  "Maude  earns  her  right," 
thought  he. 

Five  months  had  gone,  and  the  plains  so  shortly  covered  with 
snow,  were  smiling  in  the  promise  of  a  harvest;  fields  of  waving 
wheat,  great  billows  of  green  rye,  and  blossomed  tracts  of  the 
white  buckwhea.t.  Bat  dreary  as  the  snow,  white  as  the  buck- 
wheat blossoms,  Stephen's  camp  lay  again  beneath  Maude's 
other  stronghold. 

Leading  the  pretty  prince  by  the  hand,  followed  by  a  handful 
of  attendants,  and  with  the  old  conjuror  ever  by  her  side,  she  had 
inspected  the  outposts,  planned  the  rebuilding  of  certain  useless 
breaches,  examined  the  plentiful  stores,  exhorted  the  garrison, 
ordered  new  and  extensive  fortifications,  and  retracing  her  foot- 
steps, wound  up  the  narrow  stairs  and  stepped  out  upon  the  open 
battlements. 

Leaning  upon  the  raised  parapet  between  the  open  embrasures 
the  wind  tossing  back  her  gossamer  veil,  her  father's  crown  put 
somewhat  arrogantly  upon  her  brow,  an  unconscious  smile  of 
security  played  upon  her  lips  while  she  looked  contemptuously 
down  upon  the  camp  and  puny  works  below.  Her  eyes  wander- 
ing from  thence  over  the  broad  landscape,  the  smiling  tracts 
chequered  with  the  sailing  shadows  of  fleecy  clouds,  and  sloping 
gently  to  the  lake,  that  lay,  a  perfect  sapphire,  in  the  basin  which 
they  hollowed  for  it,  the  far,  blue  mountains  crowned  with  sun- 
light and  white  brightness,  and  the  vast  forests  lying  like  groves 
in  the  distant  country — she  was  scarcely  sensible  of  a  bold  archer 
who  stepped  oat  before  the  throng  below,  and  sighted  her  from 
his  uplifted  crossbow,  whose  string  was  dark,  t\visted  hair.  But 
by  some  singular  intuition,  her  gaze  came  slowly  back  and  fell 
upon  him,  as  she  leaned  with  one  hand  upon  the  parapet  and  por- 
tions of  her  light  drapery  floating  across  the  embrastire. 


Twice  his  crossbow  fell  in  his  hand,  while  the  old  conjuror, 
who  then  perceived  the  danger,  begged  her  to  leave  the  place. 
"Nay!"  said  she,  unmoved,  concentrating  a  world  of  disdain 
upon  her  scornful  smile,  as  she  still  looked  calmly  at  the  archer. 
A  moment  they  thus  gazed  below  and  above,  the  next,  a  clang 
of  the  crossbow,  a  quick  whiz  of  a  featliered  arrow  through  the 
air,  and  its  barb  had  transfixed  her  side.  If  a  sudden  spasm 
of  cruel  pain  writhed  across  her  countenance,  no  stoic  could 
have  repressed  it,  yet  it  was  instantly  gone  ;  and  raising  her  hand 
she  tore  the  arrow  from  her  side,  bat  though  its  point  was  red, 
no  blood  followed  it.  So  much  more  deadly  was  the  wound. 
Lifting  the  crown  from  her  licad,  she  wTapped  her  veil  half 
round  it,  and  pinned  the  arrow  through  the  lace  with  its  red  sting 
muffled  in  the  meshes,  then  holding  it  out,  she  said,  in  a  clear, 
loud  voice,  that  resounded  beyond  the  barons'  camp  : 

"Thou  hast  conquered,  Stephen.  Take  thou  the  crown,  for 
thou  hast  won  it."  And  loosening  her  hold,  it  dropped  and 
rolled  before  his  feet. 

That  night,  in  the  castlc-court,  tho  Empress  Maude,  the  fever 
of  an  internal  hemorrhflge  throbbing  in  her  cheeks,  signed  -with 
her  unwilling  advocates,  the  renunciation  of  her  right,  the  deed 
tliat  made  Stephen  king  of  England,  with  a  childless  crow-n, 
reverting  to  Maude's  child,  Heniy. 

Tune,  which  brings  promised  rest  to  all,  had  brought  round  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  day  Maude  saw  herself  lying  stark  and 
stiff  in  the  conjuror's  crj'stal.  She  lay  in  an  apartment  of  the 
fortress  where  she  resigned  the  crown,  on  a  low  couch  covered 
with  cloth  of  gold.  On  the  dark  wood  of  the  wall  at  her  head, 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  great  silver  bars  were  raised  and  wrought  in 
a  massive  fretwork,  till  they  pictured  the  royal  arms  of  England. 
Her  child,  a  large-browed  boy,  sat  by  her  side  once  more,  and 
the  conjuror  stood  by  the  window.  The  bright  txu-f  fii-e  scarcely 
lighted  the  great  apartment. 

"  Maude,"  said  the  conjuror,  advancing  to  her,  "  thou  wilt  see 
no  priest  1" 

"  Thou  wert  a  true  prophet,"  sh.e  answered,  "  I  shall  be  indeed 
as  thou  saidst,  ere  midnight.  Nay,  I  have  made  my  peace — I 
have  seen  a  priest." 

"  Thou  didst  say,  when  thou  wert  queen  there  should  be  no 
priest  in  the  kingdom." 

"  That  was  by  the  throne — one  speaketh  differently  by  the 
grave." 

"  Thy  conspirator,  will  he  be  here  to-night  V 
"Ay,  I  wait  him  now.    For  a  twelve-month  he  has  not  once 
failed." 

At  this  moment,  the  arras  was  thrust  aside,  and  a  masked  man 
stepped  do-wn,  first  replacing  the  panel  he  had  thrust  aside  also. 
His  dress  was  that  of  the  recently  instituted  order  of  Knights 
Templar. 

Down  in  the  hall  below  there  was  great  revelling.  Clinking 
of  goblets  and  chiming  of  silver  dishes,  shouts,  laughs  and  frag- 
ments of  jovial  drinking  choruses  were  flung  disconnectedly  out, 
as  now  and  then  a  door  opened  and  again  shut. 

"  Te  are  riotous  !"  said  the  old  butler,  entering  and  standing 
with  his  back  against  the  door.  "  It  was  by  the  empress's  order 
I  admitted  ye,  her  tenantry,  to  feast  to-night.  I  entreat  ye  silence, 
for  Mistress  Cicely  saith  her  highness  dieth." 

"She  has  been  thus  a-dj-ing  for  a'most  a  year!"  hiccupped 
one.  "  This  empress,  who,  by  God's  grace  was  not  let  to  rule 
over  us,  gave  mc,  with  thirty  lashes,  into  serfdom.  "What  say  ye, 
good  men,  'twould  be  ridding  the  king  of  much  trouble  and  the 
land  of  many  dissensions,  if  we  went  up  to  the  half  guarded 
chamber  and  put  an  end  to  this  dying  !  The  king  will  mayhap 
wage  us  well!     Give  an  alew,  mates  !" 

Seizing — some,  oaken  sticks,  some,  heavy  knives,  with  a  united 
shout  they  staggered  from  the  room  ;  rolling  through  others  and 
along  damp  passages,  they  finally  tumbled  up  the  winding  stair- 
ways to  the  empress's  apartment,  hurling  the  two  trembling 
guards  over  the  balustrade.  As  their  leader,  bludgeon  in  hand, 
flung  open  the  door,  the  Knight  Templar  faced  them  with  an  un- 
sheathed sword,  thromng  back  his  hood. 

"Back,  villains  !"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  command.  The  torch 
they  carried  revealed  his  identity,  and  both  dismayed  and  thun- 
der-struck, they  turned  Avith  muttered  oaths  and  reeled  back. 

Maude,  who  had  vouchsafed  no  notice  of  the  conspirator  be- 
fore, still  reclining,  spoke.  He  had  drawn  his  hood  across  his 
face  again  as  he  turned. 

"  Thou  and  I  have  conspired  long,"  said  the  empress.  "  I  did 
mark  thee  for  my  purpose  when  first  I  saw  thy  shadow.  I  have 
not  wished  harm  to  the  king,  but  I  would  have  unthroned  him. 
If  I  had  bound  him  here,  I  would  have  kept  him  rarely.  Now,  I 
am  losing  myself.     I  wish  naught  more  of  thee." 

"  Thou  relinquishes t,"  said  the  Templar,  in  a  changing  voice, 
"  thy  hate  to  Stephen?" 

Maude  raised  herself  upon  her  elbow,  listening  as  if  his  tone 
struck  her  discordantly,  the  fever,  which  for  twenty  months  had 
never  left  her  cheeks,  flushing  up  in  crimson  with  indignant  de- 
fiance, and  all  her  beauty  broke  forth  again  like  the  last  flame  of 
a  dying  fire. 

"  I  never  questioned  yet,"  said  she,  "  hadst  thou  in  truth  taken 
Knight  Templar  oaths,  or  if  thy  habit  were  aught  but  a  disguise; 
now,  suffer  me  to  see  thy  face  !" 

Kneeling,  with  both  cloak  and  hood  thrown  off,  "  Maude,  eanst 
thou  spurn  me  now  V  murmured  Stephen. 

All  the  tenderness,  quenched  and  liiddcn  in  Maude's  life,  flood- 
ed her  soul  at  this  moment.  She  extended  her  hands  as  if  to 
take  lum  to  her  heart,  but  harshly  changing  the  movement,  thrust 
the  incomprehensible  lover,  without  contact,  from  her. 

"As  thou  prayest  thy  trespass  be  overlooked !"  he  implored. 
The  cold,  searching  look  was  his  sole  reply. 


"  Mother,"  said  the  child,  "  thy  hand,  erewhile  burning  as  a 
furnace,  is  cold  as  ice." 

"  The  furnace  is  here,  child !"  she  cried,  beating  her  breast. 
Her  eyes  still  answered  Stephen's,  self-control  still  in  her  power. 
The  turf  fire  had  sunk  low,  gray  ashes  lay  on  the  hearth,  but 
gleams  of  gliding  light  flashed  up,  on  the  ceiling. 

"  Whence  come  they  V  said  Maude,  indifferently,  to  the  old 
man. 

"  It  is  tho  king's  men,  who  toss  their  flambeaux  in  the  court- 
yard, below,"  he  answered. 

The  disdain  deepening  in  her  smile,  though  the  effort  should 
destroy  her,  gi'cw  not  one  whit  the  milder,  as  she  still  gaztd  with 
false  contempt  on  Stephen,  who  held  her  impassive  hand.  A  sob 
changed  into  a  gasp,  while  the  young  prince  burst  out  in  a  low, 
strange  crying.  There  were  four  sovereigns  in  the  room— one 
regnant,  one  uncrowned,  one  discrowned,  one  dead. 

Unquiet  Maude. 


["Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial,] 

HOLIDAY   REVERIES. 


BT    MKS.    E.    W-ELLMONT. 


On  the  morning  of  one  of  otir  annual  holidays  we  found  our- 
selves gazing  abstractedly  upon  a  solitary  leaf  that  hung  upon  the 
topmost  bough  of  the  tree  directly  in  front  of  our  study  window. 
The  wintry  wind  was  swaying  it  wildly  to  and  fro,  and  although 
the  damps  and  frosts  of  autumn  had  taken  all  the  verdure  and 
even  vitality  out  of  it,  still  it  clung  with  stubborn  tenacity  to  its 
hold  upon  the  frail  bough,  where,  among  hundreds  of  its  kindred, 
it  had  helped  cheer  and  give  its  shade  to  multitudes  amidst  the 
scorching  heats  of  mid-summer.  We  wondered  as  we  gazed, 
why  it  lingered  ;  for  just  about  yonder  eddy  its  numerotis  com- 
panions were  whirling  in  fantastic  dances,  while  anon  they  would 
rise  in  the  air  as  if  in  frolicsome  glee,  seeming  to  close  their  frail 
destiny  in  the  merry  evolutions  of  a  polka  or  a  waltz  with  one  of 
their  kindred.  And  such  an  air  of  desolation,  such  a  look  of 
loneliness,  as  pervaded  the  sere  and  dried  leaf,  led  off  my  thoughts 
into  the  common  analogy,  which  we  so  often  use  when  we  com- 
pare the  moral  with  the  natural  aspects  of  humanity.  In  close 
proximity  to  the  last  leaf,  we  began  to  summon  up  thoughts — ^no, 
they  rather  came  without  our  bidding,  and  the  vacant  chair  stood 
before  us,  which  upon  our  last  holiday  was  filled  with  yenerated 
age. 

The  lineaments  of  that  placid  countenance  rose  distinctly 
before  us,  but  it  was  the  impersonation  of  an  angel  now ; — 
we  began  to  trace  the  spirit's  flight  with  our  finite  vision  ; — yon- 
der speck  of  fleecy  cloud,  or  awaj-  in  the  bine  depths  of  ether;— 
perhaps  in  the  twinkling  of  the  star  we  gazed  upon  at  midnight, 
that  eye  was  still  bending  over  us-^we  did  not  feel  the  impulse  to 
weep  or  complain  that  the  vacant  seat  was  tenantless  ; — we  were 
not  selfish  enough  for  that,  but  we  sought  to  gather  from  the  rem- 
iniscences of  the  past,  a  beam  of  light  to  travel  in  the  footsteps  of 
such  msdom  as  had  preceded  us,  and  so  we  welcomed  the  holiday 
which  suggested  such  associations.  We  had  turned  but  a  mo- 
ment, yet  when  we  again  sought  the  last  leaf,  it  had  gone ;  its 
brief  exit  caused  an  involuntary  sigh,  for  we  felt  one  of  our 
humble  monitors  had  departed,  and  in  that  naked  branch  nothing 
was  left  us  but  the  mute  faith  which  shall  clothe  it  again  in  fresh- 
ened beauty,  "with  a  succession  of  leaves  in  its  vernal  resurrection. 
So  we  rejoiced  in  the  appointments  of  Providence,  and  as  we 
closed  our  reverie,  the  feeling  lingered,  that  if  true  to  the  light  of 
conscience,  as  was  the  leaf  to  the  time  of  its  fall,  we  may  be 
equally  assured  of  a  more  incorruptible  inheritance  when  we  put 
off  the  clothing  of  our  frail  humanity. 

We  love  to  study  the  book  of  nature ;  it  is  but  the  handmaid 
of  revelation,  the  twin-sister  of  faith,  the  internal  evidence  which, 
no  other  philosophy  can  apply.  We  remember  it  was  but  a  few 
weeks  since,  when  we  missed  a  tiny  rivulet  that  had  always 
threaded  our  way  in  the  tangled  wildwood.  Once  we  saw  a  par- 
ty of  squirrels  who  had  made  their  bed  in  a  nest  of  damp  leaves, 
come  to  this  little  spring  to  drink.  We  sat  in  quiet  ambush  and 
looked  upon  their  playful  glee — now  nestling  under  a  canopy  of 
leaves,  then  bearing  oft'  a  nut  for  their  winter's  hoard,  and  their 
animated  life  infused  a  charm  into  our  own.  But  when  tho 
streamlet  became  dry  we  saw  none  of  the  squirrels,  yet  there  was 
a  little  scoop  of  dried  leaves  and  a  hollow  aperture,  as  if  some 
specimen  of  animal  life  had  been  there.  We  stooped  and  looked 
within ;  a  small  handful  of  nuts  lay  there,  and  beside  them  a 
bushy  tail  stretched  at  full  length  ; — we  gently  stirred  the  bed, 
but  there  was  no  timid  and  bounding  spring  to  elude  our  ac- 
quaintance ;  for  our  squirrel  was  dead  I  The  remembrance  of 
this  fact,  trifling  though  it  be,  suggested  to  us  the  forms  of  many 
who  began  last  year's  holidaj-s  with  us,  over  whom  the  ocean  is 
now  singing  a  requiem — and  yet  others  who  had  gathered  heaps 
of  shining  dust  in  a  strange  land,  and  there  had  lain  themselves 
beside  it,  no  more  to  join  our  social  band. 

But  why  pursue  this  sad  reverie  ?  Laughing  childhood  Is  still 
before  us  full  of  glee — the  strong  arm  upon  whom  for  years  we 
have  leaned,  is  still  within  our  reach ;  the  world  is  full  of  sun- 
shine, and  we  would  cast  no  shadow  upon  the  full  holiday  enjoy- 
ments which  relieve  our  working  days  from  the  dull  monotony  of 
cares,  which  too  prematurely  plant  indelible  furrows  upon  tho 
faces  we  would  fain  keep  young  a  little  longer. 


Women  are  like  the  temples  of  the  Egyptian  which,  beneath  tho 
flnest  exterior,  and  the  blaze  of  gold  and  azure,  enclose  a  cat,  a 
serpent  or  a  crocodile.  If  you  pierce  tlieir  ganucnts,  their  paint, 
their  brilliant  attire,  you  will  not  find  the  im.-ige  of  God  ;  but  only 
a  false  and  corrupted"  soul,  a  mere  animal. — St.  Ckmad. 
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MRS.  SIIERTTOOD. 

Our  aubscribtrs  will  thank  us 
for  presenlinjT  them  with  a  spirit- 
ed likeness  of  this  f:iir  equestrian 
performer,  as  she  appears  in  one 
of  her  aets  at  Joe  Pentland's  cireus 
at  the  Howard  Atbcnffium  of  this 
city.  Mrs.  Sherwood's  personal 
appearance  is  prepossessing,  while 
her  daring  grace  and  self-com- 
mand win  her  the  enthusiastic 
plaudits  of  the  spectators.  Wo 
have  no  need  of  importing  Iiorsc- 
womcn  from  the  French  Hippo- 
drome, when  we  have  such  riders 
in  our  midst.  The  circus  alwaj-s 
has  been  and  always  will  he  pop- 
ular. It  is  idle  to  deny  the  taste 
for  it — it  has  ever  been  relish- 
ed by  the  most  civilized  people, 
and  in  times  of  the  most  civilized 
development.  The  equestrian  fea- 
tures of  the  Olympian  games  were 
not  the  least  attractive.  There  is 
something  regal  and  poetical  about 
a  horse  ;  and  when  associated  with 
man  in  the  performance  of  feats 
which  exhibit  the  intrepidity  of 
one,  and  the  speed  and  docility  of 
the  other,  the  combination  is  high- 
ly attractive.  One  of  the  most 
vivid  impressions  of  our  early 
days  is  the  remembrance  of  a 
grand  entree — the  first  we  ever  saw 
— in  the  Washington  Garden  Am- 
phitheatre, at  the  comer  of  West 
and  Trcmont  Streets.  The  tiery 
speed  of  the  trained  horses — the 
gallantry  and  grace  of  the  riders 
— the  jingle  of  spurs  and  bits — the 
wave  of  plumes,  the  flash  of  gold 
and — diamonds,  we  thought  them, 
altogether  served  to  make  up  a 
vision,  often  recurred  to  when  the 
pages  of  the  Arabian  Nights  re- 
quired mental  illusti*ation.  On 
comparing  the  past  and  present, 
we  find  that  circus-riding  has  kept 
pace  with  the  improvement  of  oth- 
er   professions.      It    used   to    be 

thought  quite  a  daring  feat  for  a  man  or  woman  to  dance  on  a 
flat  saddle,  piled  with  powdered  rosin,  and  strapped  on  the  back 
of  an  old  nag  who  went  his  rounds  as  soberly  as  a  horse  in  a  bark 
mill,  with  a  gait  as  gentle  and  easy  as  a  boat  upon  the  water. 
Now  we  have  rampant  colts,  as  wild  as  prairie  horses,  dashing 
round  the  ring  like  wliirhvinds,  with  never  saddle  or  rein  to  aid 
the  foot  or  hand  of  the  daring  rider.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
speak  of  Joe  Pentland,  the  manager  of  the  circus  that  «iiggested 
the  above  remarks,  for  every  one  knows  him  as  a  favorite  clown, 
a  fellow  of  infinite  humor,  and  a  man  of  tact  and  taste.  Which 
ever  way  the  \vorld  turns  he  is  one  of  those  who  are  always  up- 
permost—one of  those  who  command  sncccss  by  deserving  it.  The 
performances  generally  of  this  company  at  the  Howard  Alhenteum, 
have  been  of  an  admirable  and  taking  character,  guided  hy  that 
good  tAste  so  dcsirahtc  in  like  cxhiliitions,  but  which,  we  regret  to 
say,  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  by  equestrian  establishments,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 


MRS.    SHEKWOOD,  AT   THE   HOWARD    ATHENiEUM,    BOSTON. 


TiTR.  FORREST  AS  HAMLET.     ACT  III. 

Onr  artist  has  here  presented  us  with  a  spirited  sketch  of 
Forrest,  the  tragedian,  in  the  play-sccnc  of  Hamlet,  as  he  performed 
it  during  his  recent  engagement  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  Hamlet 
is  reclining  at  the  feet  of  Ophelia  (Mrs.  Barrow),  his  mind  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  watching  the  effect  of  the  snare  he  has  con- 
trived "  to  catch  the  consi^ence  of  the  king."  Hamlet's  unsteady 
passion — Ophelia's  love — the  guilty  terrors  of  the  king — the 
pageant  which  causes  them,  a  play  within  a  play — wheel  within 
wheel — by  their  contrasts  and  effects,  make  this  one  of  the  most 
emphatic  scenes  of  the  tragedy.  Mr.  Forrest's  eonreption  and 
rendition  of  Hamlet  were  those  of  a  close  student  and  a  finished 
artist.  It  was  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the  sneers  of  those  who 
have  called  him  a  mere  physical  actor.  Tiicre  is  a  certain  chiss 
of  idealists  to  whom  matter  is  a  great  bugbear.  They  measure 
a  man's  ment^il  calibre  by  his  weight  in  the  scales.  A  man  of 
sixteen  stone  can  never  rise  to  the  height  of  the  higher  range  of 


the  drama,  while  a  feather-weight 
must  certainly  be  inspired.  In 
the  eyes  of  these  critics,  the  very 
qualities  which  commend  an  artist 
to  the  many,  are  so  many  blem- 
ishes. A  fine  voice,  a  graceful 
gesture,  a  commanding  person, 
are  so  many  evidences  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  matter  over  mind. 
We  think  some  c  the  worship- 
pers of  Macrcady  loved  him  for 
that  voice,  which  Willis,  we  be- 
lieve, compared  to  the  rattling  of 
broken  crockeiy  falling  down  a 
well,  and  considered  the  nightly 
repetition  of  the  identical  gestures, 
positions  on  the  stage  and  inclina- 
tions of  the  body  in  the  same  part 
as  proof  of  consummate  art.  Mr. 
Forrest  is  an  artist — but  he  often 
trusts,  as  a  man  of  genius  should, 
to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
There  are  rules — and  rigid  ones 
• — in  all  arts,  but  genius  is  privi- 
leged at  times  to  over-ride  them. 
Raphael  violated  the  rules  of  per- 
spective with  wonderful  effect — 
Allston,  in  one  of  his  pictures  baa 
shadows  that  fall  towards  the 
light !  The  rigid  formalist  can 
no  more  be  a  great  acior,  than  the 
mere  mechanical  draughtsman  can 
become,  by  rule,  a  great  artist. 
Mr.  FoiTest  is  not  our  ideal  of  a 
tragedian' — but,  "  take  him  for  all 
in  all,"  he  is  the  greatest  living 
actor  on  the  boards.  The  success 
of  his  engagement  at  the  Boston 
showed  that  his  popularity  was 
undiminished.  It  has  often  been 
our  lot  to  witness  a  performance 
where  the  leading  actor  was  so 
wretchedly  supported,  that  every 
illusion  was  destroyed,  and  the  au- 
dience kept  in  a  constant  fever  of 
annoyance.  This  was  not  the 
case  during  Mr.  Forrest's  engage- 
ment :  he  was  well  supported 
throughout,  and  his  performances 
showed  that  he  felt  the  security  of 
his  snn-oundings.  The  company  at  the  Boston  is  strong  and  well 
balanced,  being  quite  adequate  in  itself  to  the  acceptable  perform- 
ance of  a  full  tiagedy  or  comedy.  The  possession  of  such  a  com- 
pany is  the  comer-stone  of  success.  But  for  this,  even  with  the 
renewed  zeal  for  theatricals  and  the  disposition  to  encourage  them, 
the  Boston  Theatre,  after  a  few  brilliant  houses,  secured  by  the 
novelty,  would  have  been  a  failure.  Costly  stars  would  have  at- 
tracted periodical  crowds,  but  an  occasional  sui-plus  would  not 
have  covered  the  deficit  of  weeks  of  poor  business.  As  it  is, 
stars  come  very  acceptably,  like  a  bonne  bouche  at  a  well-kept  table. 
We  can  dine  very  well  on  the  ordinary  plentiful  and  good  fare, 
and  should  not  los^  our  appetites  even  if  the  promised  frtandise 
were  not  forthcoming.  Mr.  Barry  has  fairly  and  nobly  redeemed 
tlie  pledge  which  he  mndc  at  tlie  opening  of  this  magnificent 
theatre,  and  tlie  public  have  shown  a  determination  to  support 
bim  in  his  endcivors  to  make  the. Boston  Theatre  a  credit  to  the 
dramatic  art. 


MR.    FORREST,  AS    HAMLET. 
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MATDRIN  M.  BALLOU, 

EDITOR    AND    PROPRIETOR. 
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THE    FLAG    OF    OUR    UNION. 

TENTH  VOLUME. 
rOR  TUE  NEW  YEAR. 
In  announcing  the  Flag  of  our  Union  for  the  new  year  1855, 
we  deem  it  nceessary  to  promise  but  little  ;  the  paper  after  nine 
years  of  unprecedented  success  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
puffing.  By  liberal  management  its  circulation  has  reached  to  so 
large  an  edition  that,  while  we  furnish  the  finest  of  paper  and  issue 
a  journal  entirely  original,  the  products  of  the  best  and  most  pop- 
ular writers,  we  are  yet  able  to  fm'uish  it  at  the  same  low  rate  as 
our  cotemporaries. 

One  more  number'  will  complete  the  present'  volume,  when 
we  shall  commence  the  new  year  with  new  type,  a  new  dress 
throughout,  and  a  new  and  elegant  heading,  the  proprietor  being 
resolved  to  make  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Flag  superior  to  any  of 
its  predecessors.  It  will  continue  to  give  the  same  large  amount 
of  original  and  entertaining  sketches,  stories  and  novelettes,  and 
fresh  spirit  will  be  imparted  to  its  editorial  department,  which  will 
bo  as  heretofore  under  the  immediate  control  and  care  of  Mr. 
Ballon.  Several  new  and  popular  ^v^iters  have  been  engaged  for 
the  year,  and  the  Flag  will  be  improved  in  all  departments. 

The  same  assiduity  will  be  observed  to  exclude  from  its  col- 
umns everything  of  an  immoral  or  indelicate  nature,  so  that  parents 
need  not  fear  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  their  children,  or  maidens 
to  read  aloud  from  its  columns.  It  shall  be  a  refined  and  accepta- 
ble visitor  to  old  and  young,  and  freighted  with  pleasant  reading 
and  sound  articles,  embracing  historical  romances,  pictures  of  so- 
cial life,  anecdotes,  gems  of  thought  and  wit  and  humor. 

We  shall  commence  in  the  first  number  of  the  new  year  a  bril- 
liant and  taking  novelette  from  the  pen  of  that  favorite  novelist 
and  admirable  writer,  Lieutenamt  Mukkat,  one  of  the  best 
stories  we  have  ever  read  in  mantiscript  or  print,  entitled 

THE  SEA  WITCH; 

— OE, — 

THE    AFRICAN    QUADROON. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SLAVE  COAST. 

By  reference  to  our  terms,  on  another  page,  it  wUl  be  seen  that 
any  person  who  sends  us  sixteen  subscribers  will  receive  the  sey- 
entcenth  copy  gratis.  Sabseribe  early  and  have  the  niunbers  from 
the  first  of  the  year.  Notwithstanding  we  printed  a  largely  in- 
creased edition  last  January,  yet  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was 
all  exhausted  at  once,  and  we  were  obliged  to  disappoint  many. 


Both  Papees. — In  renewing  subscriptions  upon  the  Flag  or 
Pictorial,  let  our  readers  remember  that  by  enclosing  /our  dollars 
they  obtain  both  papers  for  one  year. 


SPIiINTSRS. 

....  The  average  life  of  a  needle-woman  is  ten  years,  and  two- 
thirds  die  of  consumption. 

....  Pliny  iVliles,  the  Iceland  traveller,  called  on  us  a  few  days 
since ;  fresh  from  Europe,  after  ample  note  takings. 

There   are   150,000  boys  in  the   city  of  New  York  old 

enough  to  attend  school,  and  only  50,000  are  sent. 

Kohl,  the  famous  German  traveller,  well  known  by  his 

published  works,  is  travelling  in  America. 

, Dr.  Eufus  W.  Griswold,  we  are  pleased  to  learn — from  a 

personal  interview — is  lately  much  improved  in  health. 

....  George  Washington  Lafayette,   a  grandson  of  General 
Lafayette,  is  making  a  tour  of  this  country. 

The  remains  of  Madame  Sontag,   the  famous  vocalist, 

are  waiting  for  transportation  to  Europe  at  Vera  Cruz. 

Miss  Pyne,  prima  donna  of  the  English  opera  troupe  at 

the  Boston  Theatre,  is  a  fac  simile  in  her  person,  of  Victoria. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  was  bom  in  1796.    He  is  the 

third  son  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  murdered  by  conspirators. 

The  largest  cotton  mill  in  the  world  is  the  Pacific,  at 

Lawrence.     It  employs  two  thousand  hands. 

....  Seven  hundred  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  have  been  raised 
on  an  acre  of  ground,  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

While  we  write,  the  chimes  of  Ghrist  Church  ring  oat  a 

merry  peal  on  the  night  air.     Christmas  is  coming  ! 

Prince  Menschikoff  was  born  in  1783.    He  is  the  great 

grandson  of  the  Czar  Petei's  favorite. 

....  The  expenditures  of  Boston  for  the  present  year  will  be 
$2,055,741 — half  a  million  for  schools.  j~^ 

....  There  are  twenty-eight  lines  of^omnibuses  in  New  York 
city,  running  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  vehicles. 

....  Edward  Everett  will  deliver  the  next  4th  of  July  oration 
at  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  the  place  of  his  birth. 

....  Major  and  Colonel  Bums,  sons  of  the  Scottish  poet,  are 
now  making  their  annual  visit  to  their  birthplace. 


WINTER. 

Winter  has  come  down  on  us  like  an  army  of  Cossacks  from 

the   frozen  north.     His   advance  guard,  the  angry  winds,   have 

opened  the  cimpaign  with  sharp  skirmishes,  ripping  their  way 

through  forests,  dashing  through  gorges  of  the  hills,  and  scmry- 

ing  across  the  plain — 

"A  bivnd  of  fierce  b.irbarianfl  from  the  hills 
Burst  (lownwttid  on  the  valleys." 

The  north  wind,  stern  and  relentless  rider,  has  committed  sad 
havoc.  With  a  troop  of  kindred  spirits,  satellite  gusts  and  young 
tornadoes,  he  has  gone  swaggering  through  om-  streets  at  night, 
reminding  us  of  the  rude  antics  of  a  crew  of  buccaneers  from  the 
Spanish  Main,  rattling  doors  and  shutters,  assaulting  peaceable 
citizens,  twistmg  otf  the  signs,  and  driving  the  very  watchmen. 
And  hard  upon  his  heels  we  shall  see  battalions  of  snow  clouds, 
fierce  Albanians,  in  white  capotes,  pom-ing  forward  to  accomplish 
the  comiuest  of  the  earth. 

Pile  on  the  anthracite — it  is  only  nine  dollars  a  ton, — open  the 
draughts  of  your  air-tights,  and  bid  your  registers  wide  yawn.  It 
is  a  genial  season  after  all,  though  one  misses  those  focal  fires — 
those  piles  of  hickoiy,  of  walnut,  on  the  domestic  hearth,  which 
once  made  glad  the  merry  mnter  season.  There  was  mirth,  mer- 
riment and  geniality  in  the  old-fasliioned  semi-circle  that  bounded 
that  pile  of  crimson  and  living  flame,  and  coal  in  its  arc.  And  it 
was  pleasant,  after  the  guests  had  departed,  to  sit  in  slippers,  half 
inclining  bedward,  and  half  impelled  to  linger  and  watch  the 
glowing  embers,  and  out  of  their  fantastic  rains  to  build  fairy 
palaces,  all  encrusted  with  diamonds,  and  sapphires,  and  rabies, 
and  plates  of  gold,  an  ideal  home  for  an  ideal  being.  Now  it  is 
only  a  grim  pleasure  at  best,  to  warm  oneself  by  an  unseen  fire, 
to  inhale  the  hot  breath  of  the  element  as  it  comes  through  iron 
jaws,  and  rises  in  invisible  columns  to  the  ceiling. 

How  the  hard,  frosty  pavements  send  the  rattle  of  carriage- 
wheels  to  the  reverberating  echoes  as  they  dash  through  the  nar- 
row streets  with  their  precious  freight  of  youth,  beauty  and  hope, 
consigned  to  theatre,  ball,  or  concert-room.  The  white  shoulders, 
soon  to  gleam  in  gaslight,  are  kept  warm  by  ermine  or  sable,  and 
the  dainty  feet  are  encased  in  fur-lined  slippers.  A  summer  at- 
mosphere will  receive  these  young  revellers  in  halls  where  the 
camelia  expands  its  snowy  bc=om,  and  the  orange  blossoms  pour 
their  tropic  fragrance  on  the  air.  But  hard  by  the  palace,  mthin 
a  bow-shot,  perhaps,  poverty  wraps  its  poor  tatters  around  its 
shrinking  form,  and  gazes  with  hollow,  sleepless  eyes  upon  the 
fireless  grate — happy  if  hunger  do  nc^  gnaw,  or  sickness  mine 
meanwhile.  Still,  through  the  patches  of  the  frosty  window- 
panes,  mocking  lights  are  seen  in  the  lordly  neighbor's  mansion, 
and  in  the  cold  winter  moonlight,  the  tall  Gothic  spire,  with  its 
crowning  cross,  rears  its  delicate  tracery  against  the  steely  sky. 

Pleasant  is  the  first  note  of  winter  to  the  wealthy  citizen  and 
his  family  ;  it  is  a  camival  holytide.  But  to  the  poor  and  desti- 
tute, it  is  more  appalling  than  the  first  signal-gun  that  booms  over 
the  fated  field  of  battle.  Let  not  the  first  forget  the  latter  in  this 
their  hour  of  trial.  Fuel,  clothing— gifts  unfelt  by  the  donor- 
will  carry  gladness  to  and  reap  blessings  in  many  a  stricken 

household. 

I  ■  ■  ■  > 

A  TRUE  HERO. 

Dr.  James  Thompson,  surgeon  of  the  44th  British  regiment, 
in  the  Crimea,  saved  the  lives  of  three  hundred  and  forty  wound- 
ed Russians  in  the  battle  of  Alma.  He  was  aided  in  his  good 
deeds  by  his  servant.  For  four  or  five  days  they,  and  they  alone, 
had  to  wait  upon  and  support  this  enormous  mass  of  severely 
wounded  men.  The  task  was,  in  many  respects,  a  most  danger- 
ous one.  As  we  have  seen,  the  patients  themselves  were  not  to 
be  trusted.  The  Cossacks  might  also  at  any  time  make  prisoners 
of  them  on  the  retreat  of  the  allied  armies.  The  dead  were  fes- 
tering in  heaps  around  the  sick  and  dying.  These  two  men  fre- 
quently had  to  bury  a  horrible  mass  of  carcases  and  fragments 
positively  before  they  could  get  at  some  poor  wounded  wretches. 
In  this  way  they  must,  with  their  own  hands,  have  dragged  out 
and  buried  some  two  hundred.  The  doctor  subsequently  fell  a 
victim  to  cholera  before  Sebastopol.    He  deserves  a  monument. 


GLEASON'S    PICTORIAL. 
VOLUME  EIGHTH. 

POR  THE  NEW  TEAR. 
Wc  are  resolved  to  commence  the  New  Year  in  a  style  of  real 
excellence  and  beauty  which  the  Pictorial  has  never  yet  reached. 
To  ensure  this,  we  have  engaged  a  large  corps  of  artists,  design- 
ers and  engravers,  and  shall  increase  the  number  of  illnstrationa 
from  one  lo  two  liandred  per  annum — one  more  entire  page  being 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  making  eight  illustrated  pages  in  each 
number.  Besides  this,  the  Pictorial  will  appear  on  a  quality  of 
paper  vastly  superior  to  what  has  been  used  heretofore,  having  a 
pearl  satin  surface,  hard  and  glossy,  to  impart  beauty  to  the 
engravings,  which  mil  also  be  of  a  greatly  improved  character, 
artistic,  original  and  timely. 

The  new  proprietor  is  fully  determined  to  make  the  Pictorial 
a  paper  that  shall  be  a  credit,  not  only  to  Boston,  but  to  the  whole 
country,  and  not  one  particle  behind  the  best  European  illustrated 
journals.  Its  literary  character  mil  also  be  greatly  improved,  and 
more  attention  given  to  its  descriptive  department  and  editorials ; 
for  which  purpose  the  proprietor  has  associated  with  himself,  as 
assistant  editor,  Francis  A.  Durivage,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  well 
known  in  the  literary  world  as  a  ripe  scholar,  a  graceful  and  ready 
writer,  and  an  author  whose  fame  is  already  established.  This  ar- 
rangement will  greatly  enhance  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Pictorial. 
We  shall  commence  in  number  one  of  the  new  volume  an  ad- 
mirable and  deeply  interesting  story  from  the  pen  of  Francis  A. 
Durivage,  Esq.,  entitled : 

STEEL  AOT)  GOLD: 


"The  Republican  Codet." — We  hear  unlimited  praise  be- 
stowed upon  the  house  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  in  con- 
nection with  the  elegant  volume — which  we  have  before  noticed-:- 
entitlcd  as  above,  which  they  have  just  issued.  The  work,  in  any 
of  its  departments,  has  never  been  excelled  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica. As  a  beautiful  gift-book  at  this  season  of  the  year,  it  must 
find  a  large  sale.    Redding  &  Co.  have  it. 


OuE  Dollae  Magazine.— We  have  already  entirely  exhaust- 
ed our  first  edition  of  the  new  magazine.  The  price  is  a  novelty 
in  the  publishing  business,  being  the  cheapest  work  in  the  world. 
Subscribers'  names  will  be  duly  registered  ;  first  come  first  served ; 
and  a  new  edition  will  be  put  to  press  in  a  few  days.  We  confi- 
dently expect  to  print  a  hundred  thousand  monthly  of  this  maga- 
zine, before  the  end  of  the  year. 


PiCTOBiAL  Sketches.- We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  pencil 
sketches  from  our  friends  in  any  part  of  the  country,  depicting  lo- 
calities of  general  interest,  or  notable  buildings  of  architectural 
excellence  and  picturesque  effect.  These  should  be  accompanied 
mth  letter-press  descriptions  to  insure  their  insertion  in  the  col- 
umns of  otur  Pictorial.         * 


Gas.- Never  since  we  have  made  general  use  of  gas  has  it 
been  of  so  poor  a  quality  as  at  the  present  time.  A  little  whole- 
some competition  would  be  an  excellent  thing  in  this  business  in 
Boston. 


THE  HEIR  OF  GLENVILLE. 

A      DOMESTIC      TALE      OF      EEVOLUIIONAEY      DATS. 

Notwithstanding  that  a  very  heavy  increased  expense  is  incurred 
to  improve  and  perfect  the  paper,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is 
no  change  in  the  price,  but  that  any  person  sending  us  sixteen  sub- 
scribers will  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis.  For  terms,  see 
imprint  given  below.  Let  our  friends  subscribe  early,  as  one 
more  paper  will  complete  the  volume,  and  we  desire  to  print 
enough  for  all  demands. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  eity,  by  Rey.  Mr.  Orrill,  Mr.  Stephen  Kcmie  to  MisB  Anna  Martin- 
By  Rev  Mr.  Field,  Mr.  Amory  Motse,  ot  Natick,  to  Mm.  Eliaabeth  D.  Ware. 
By  Rev  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Uilliard  to  Miss  Slary  Caroline  Jenkins. 
By  Rev  Mr  Miner,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Hamilton  to  Miss  Charlotte  L.  Gnggs. 
By  Rev.  Mr.  Craft,  Mr.  John  D.  Pratt,  of  Pitchbuig,  to  Mrs.  Maty  Haley. 
By  Rev  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  James  Browning  to  Miss  Maria  R.  McGnith. 
By  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Isham,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Amanda 

At  East  Boston,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thayer,  Mr.  George  3.  Wentworth  to  Miss  Sa- 
rah F.  S.  Russell.  „  ......  » 

At  Charleslown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Laurie,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Watts  to  Miss  Margaret 

At  Roxbuty,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Hooker,  Henry  HiU,  Esq.  to  Mrs.  Susanna  Coll 

Al°Canibridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Silas  W.  Holman,  of  Harvard,  to  Miss 

At  Dorchester!  by  Rev.  Mr.  Drown,  Mr.  SewaU  B.  Erackett,  of  Baltimore,  to 
Miss  Mary  Caroline  Richardson.  ..„»_- 

At  Waltham,  by  Rev.  Mr.  IVhilney,  J.  MarshaU  Adams,  Esq.  to  Miss  Lauis 
Ann  Goodwin,  both  of  Lowell.  


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Sarah  W.,  wife  of  Rev.  Nehemiah  Adams,  D-D. ;  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet, wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Keenan,  51;  Widow  Huldali  Eaton  j  Miss  Maiy 
Davenport,  90;  Mr.  William  Brown,  72. 

At  Oharlestowo,  Mr.  John  Creighton,  31. 

At  Chelsea,  Mrs.  Dorcas  Uoliday,  64. 

At  Maiden,  ML=a  Huth  Perkins,  21.  _ 

At  Lexington,  Mrs.  Anna  Prichard,  formerly  of  Billerica,  92. 

At  Medford.  Mr.  James  T.  Floyd.  83. 

At  Quincy,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  wife  of  Mr.  George  Teazio,  66. 

At  Dover,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Capen.  of  Dcdham,  89. 

At  Newburyport,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizaheth,  wife  of  Vir.  Wm.  H.  Tappan,  30. 

At  Fall  lliver,  Mr.  Abner  Bassett,  formerly  of  Taunton,  GO. 

At  Topsfield,  Widow  Sarah  Mar&h,  formerly  of  Nowbiiryport,  79. 

At  South  Deerfield,  Mr.  Alonzo  L.  Potter,  formerly  of  Boston. 

At  Exet«r,  N.  H.,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  T..  wife  of  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Hunnewell,  29. 

At  Brookline,  \t.,  Dea.  William  Hills,  a  revolutionary  soldier,  97- 

At  Deep  River,  Conn..  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rich,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Troy,  N.  H. 


GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL 
DRAWOG-ROOM   COMPANION. 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art. 

Tho  object  of  the  paper  ia  to  present,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  litcmry  melange  of  notable  events  of  the  day.  Its  columns 
are  devoted  to  origiual  tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST    AMERICAN    AXTTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  tho  whole  spiced  with  wit 
and  humor.    Each  paper  ia 

BEAUTH-ULLT  ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerons  accurate  cngrayinei.,  by  eminent  .-urtL.!ts,  of  notable  objects, 
current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  worid,  and  of  men  aud  mannen,  allogothor 
making  a  paper  entirely  origin.il  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
contaiS  yiews  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  ol  all  buildings  <^ 
note  in  the  eastern  or  western  beniLspbere,  of  all  the  prmcipal  ships  and 
steamers  ot  the  navy  and  merchant  sen-ice,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits 
of  every  noted  character  in  the  worid,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of 
beautiful  scenery,  Udten  from  life,  will  also  be  given,  with  numerous  specimcna 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  tish  of  the  sea.  It  13 
printed  on  fine  satin  surface  paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  type,  presenting 
in  its  mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  The  whole  forms  a 
mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages.  Each  six  months  making  a 
volume  of  41G  pages,  with  about  one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 


TEEMS:-INVAEIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 


$3  00 
10  00 
20  00 


1  subscriber,  one  year, 

4  subscribers,  "      "     

10  "  "      "      

Any  person  sending  ns  stxtetn  subscribers  at  the  last  rate  ihaU  reoeive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

•,•  One  copy  of  TaE  FlAO  or  OPE  UmoK,  and  one  copy  of  Gl.EiSOS'8  Picio- 
EUL,  when  taken  together  by  one  person,  one  year,  for  Si  00. 

[CT-  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  this  paper. 

ny  The  PlcroEi.lL  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  periodical  depots  througli- 
out  the  country,  and  of  newsmen,  at  six  cents  per  single  copy. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Gleoson'a  Pictorial.] 
SORROW. 


DT    E.     A.     flXEWAKT. 


0,  ilo  not  ask  me  Trhy  I  weep, 

Or  why  in  sorrow  T  repine; 
I  cannot  huah  my  woes  to  sleep, 

There  ia  do  balm  for  grief  like  miooj 
Hy  heart's  bereft  of  happiness, 
And  sorrows  o'er  ita  own  distress. 

0,  do  cot  aak  me  for  the  song 
Which  promised  years  of  future  hUss, 

And  while  it  swelled  upon  my  tonguti, 
Lulled  care  into  forgotfulness; 

Such  joyous  seasons  once  were  mine, 

But  now  I  bow  at  misery's  shrine. 

But  soon  all  anguish  may  be  o'er, 
And  sorrow  will  be  felt  no  more ; 

Tea :  when  the  solemn  bell  shall  toll, 
And  tell  the  departure  of  a  soul, 

0,  then  how  sweet  my  sleep  will  bo, 

Beneath  aomc  lone  and  shady  tree. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Gleason's  Pictorial.] 

DIOGENES. 

A  SOTJVENIB  OF  SINOPE. 

BT   ANKE    T.    WILBtTK. 


Before  the  bloody  episode  which  decided  the  Eastern  war  had 
fised  attention  on  the  city  of  Sinope,  how  many  people  were 
there  in  the  world  who  knew  anything  about  this  ancient  capital 
of  Mithridates  1  I  could  name  but  three,  and  of  those  three  doc- 
tors in  geography,  how  many  could  tell  for  what  the  city  of  the 
ex-kingdom  of  Pontus,  the  present  entrepot  of  the  Turkish  navy, 
was  celebrated  in  the  third  year  of  the  ninety-first  Olympiad  ? 

Ton  cannot  guess  1     Then  I  must  tell  you. 

Sinope  was  the  birth-place  of  Diogenes,  the  celebrated  cynic. 
And  Diogenes  being  no  better  known  than  his  country,  or  being 
very  imperfectly  known  by  some  sayings  which  have  neither  com- 
pleteness nor  signification,  you  will,  perhaps,  not  be  sorry  to  learn 
at  once  the  real  life  and  doctrines  of  this  singular  philosopher. 

His  father,  named  Isicius,  was  a  money-changer  at  Sinope. 
The  coin  was  adulterated.  Isicius  was  arrested  and  died  in  pris- 
on ;  Diogenes  took  flight  and  stopped  only  at  Athens. 

Here,  proscribed,  dishonored,  without  money  and  without  re- 
sources, ho  became  a  philosopher  and  a  philosophic  moralist. 
He  attached  himself  to  Antisthenes,  adopted  his  ideas  and  copied 
his  manners.  Bare-footed,  bearded,  ragged,  a  staiF  in  his  hand, 
he  presented  himself  as  a  spectacle  to  the  city ;  he  wished  to  be 
its  instructor,  he  was  only  its  buffoon.  I  know  not  whether  his 
conduct  was  in  good  faith.  It  is  probable  that  he  commenced  by 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity ;  philosophy  was  the  mask  under 
which  he  concealed  his  disgrace  and  perhaps  his  vexation.  After- 
wards, and  by  dint  of  repeating  the  maxims  of  Antisthenes,  he 
ended  by  being  impressed  and  identified,  in  some  degree,  with  his 
part.  The  laughter  which  be  excited  did  not  prevent  his  being 
for  the  Athenians  an  object  of  curiosity  and  of  astonishment. 
They  thronged  around  him,  they  interrogated  him,  they  gathered 
ttud  repeated  his  sallies  ;  the  great  invited  him  to  dinner.  Much 
effrontery  and  wit  was  necessary  to  maintain  this  part;  Diogenes 
had  both  ;  he  could  then,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  resume  his 
Bcriousness.  The  profession,  after  all,  was  not  as  painful  as  it 
seems  ;  there  was  good  in  it,  especially  when  the  habit  was  acquir- 
ed and  the  first  blush  effaced ;  it  flattered  vanity,  idleness  and 
gluttony.  A  cynic  had,  besides,  free  elbows,  like  a  santon  at 
Constantinople  or  an  official  fool  at  court. 

It  is  thus,  we  believe,  that  we  must  represent  Diogenes,  if  not 
all  the  cynics.  He  was  at  first  only  a  comedian,  laughing  out- 
wardly, but  secretly  ashamed  of  his  condition.  He  grew  accustom- 
ed to  it  by  degrees,  became  fond  of  it  and  continued  the  masquer- 
ade, not  without  a  sort  of  philosophic  conviction ;  finally  it  became 
an  illusion  and  a  mania. 

Here  are  some  features  of  his  life. 

All  his  philosophy  was  comprised  in  morality.  A  witness  of 
the  disorders  into  which  reasoning  had  drawn  other  sects,  he  as- 
sumed as  a  guide  only  instinct,  forgetting,  as  Cicero  observes, 
that  reason  is  the  instinct  of  man.  He  therefore,  demanded  of 
animals  rules  of  conduct.  A  mouse  taught  him  to  live  without 
any  particular  lodgings  ;  wolves  demonstrated  to  him  the  useless- 
ness  of  kettles.  After  their  example  he  tore  with  his  nails  and 
ate  raw  meat,  which  did  not  prevent  him  from  sitting  down,  wlicn 
the  opportunity  presented  itself,  at  the  tables  of  the  rich.  Placing 
the  greatness  of  men  in  this  degradation,  he  affected  to  be  aston- 
ished that  they  did  not  imitate  him;  he  went  about  the  streets 
armed  with  a  lantern,  saying  that  he  was  in  search  of  a  man ;  he 
was  heard  to  cry  out  in  the  thoroughfares  : 

"0  men!  come  to  me  ;"  and  then  he  drove  away  with  blows 
of  his  staff  the  passengers  who  responded  to  his  appeal. 

"  And  what  is  this  then  but  a  man  V  asked  they.  "  Wliere 
have  you  seen  one  1" 

"  I  have  seen  at  Sparta,  children — men,  nowhere." 

A  fine  reply,  if  Diogenes  had  indeed  comprehended  the  dignity 
of  man  !  but  his  conduct  proved  that  his  ideas  of  it  were  false. 
Even  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians  whom  he  insulted,  with- 
out having  perfect  notions  on  this  point,  might  have  shown  it  to 
him  in  many  respects. 

Diogenes  was  better  acquainted  with  the  vices  of  men  than  with 
their  virtues.  One  day  he  was  seen  extending  his  hand  to  a 
statue  and  addressing  to  it  a  thousand  supplications.  As  he  ob- 
tained nothing,  ho  addressed  himself  to  another  statue,  then  to  a 


third,  painting  to  them  his  distress,  as  if  he  had  hoped  to  soften 
them.  Some  one  asked  him  what  this  proceeding  signified.  He 
replied : 

"  "When  one  has  need  of  men,  he  finds  thtm  hard,  cold,  deaf, 
mute  as  these  stones ;  I  am  accustoming  myself  thus  to  their 
usages." 

The  interview  of  Diogenes  with  Alexander  is  too  well  known 
to  be  repeated  here.  "We  must  also  pass  over  in  silence  a  multi- 
tude of  anecdotes  equally  well  known,  which  would  lengthen  this 
article,  without  adding,  it  seems  to  us,  any  saliaut  feature  to  the 
physiognomy  of  the  philosopher. 

We  may,  nevertheless,  recall  some  of  the  familiar  maxims  of 
Diogenes. 

"An  ignorant  rich  man  is  a  sheep  with  a  golden  fleece."  "  Hon- 
est men  are  the  images  of  the  gods."  "  Poor  old  age  is  a  re- 
mediless misfortune."  "  If  you  marry  young,  it  is  too  early ;  if 
old,  it  is  too  late."  "To  retrace  one's  steps  at  the  moment  of 
embarking,  to  quit  the  table  where  a  great  man  is  seated,  to 
break  off  a  marriage  before  concluding  it,  are  three  praiseworthy 
resolutions." 

These  sentences,  in  which  the  good,  bad  and  indiflferent  are 
mingled  and  confounded,  are  not  alone  the  faithful  expression  of 
the  wisdom  of  Diogenes,  they  sum  up,  on  these  subjects,  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients. 

Diogenes  fell,  we  know  not  how,  into  slavery.  He  was  sold 
to  a  Corinthian  named  Xenidas,  who  carried  him  to  his  city, 
where  the  philosopher  finished  his  career.  Diogenes  expired  at 
the  age  of  ninety,  the  same  year  with  Alexander.  Some  say 
that  he  died  voluntarily  by  suppressing  his  breath ;  others  attest 
that  he  died  of  indigestion,  from  having  eaten  the  raw  foot  of  an 
ox.  Both  these  deaths  are  those  of  a  philosopher,  but  the  second 
is  more  that  of  a  cynic. 

Geographers  insist  that  Sinope  has  changed  its  place,  that  it 
formerly  stood  on  the  neighboring  coast,  where  are  still  the  ruins 
of  a  temple.  Antiquarians  designate  there  even  the  spot  where 
stood,  they  say,  the  natal  home  of  Diogenes,  and  the  stones  of 
the  house  of  Isicius  find  purchasers  among  the  credulous. 

The  dealer  in  them  is  of  a  piece  with  the  Athenian  who  offered 
to  M.  Chateaubriand  fragments  of  the  tub  of  Diogenes.  Both 
have  but  one  connection  with  the  ancient  philosopher — they  are 
of  the  school  of  the  cynics. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

PoKMB  BT  WuiJAM  WINTER.    Bostou :  George  W.  Briggs. 

These  poems  are  the  firat-fniit  offeringa  of  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  many 
of  them  written  at  a  much'  earlier  age,  but  exhibiting  vigorous  thought,  a  fine 
fancy  and  great  command  of  language.  We  have  rarely  seen  a  first  volume  of 
fairer  promise,  and  we  claim  no  prophetic  gift,  when  we  predict  that  the  name 
of  William  Winter  (no  nom  de  plume,  dear  reader,  but  a  veritable  one)  will 
one  day,  and  that  no  distant  one,  rank  with  those  of  our  most  favorite  sons  of 
song.  This  volume  is  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  Longfellow,  and  the  poems 
are  introduced  by  a  modest  and  graceful  preface,  which  cannot  fail  to  prepos- 
sess the  reader  in  the  young  poef  s  favor. 

The  Ladies'  New  Book  of  Cookery.  By  Sar.^h  Josepha  Hale.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. New  York:  H.  Long  &  Brother.  Illustrated.  12mo.  pp.  474. 
If  the  sale  of  this  admirable  work  be  any  indication,  we  should  judge  either 
that  the  ladies  of  America  were  most  systematic  housekeepers,  or  that  servants 
were  becoming  literary.  The  fact  is,  that  the  good  old  fashion  of  ladies  at- 
tending personally  to  the  wants  of  their  families  Is  coming  into  vogue  again. 
With  such  books  as  this  for  guides,  we  may  look  for  any  number  of  model 
housekeepers.    Redding  &  Co.  have  the  work  for  sale  in  this  city. 

Opt-Doors  AT  Idlewh-d:  or,  the  Shaping  of  a  Home  on  the  Banks  of  the 
Hudson.  By  N.  P.  Willis.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner.  1856.  12mo. 
pp.  519 

We  had  no  idea  till  we  saw  the  pretty  volume,  that  the  writer's  charming 
Idlewild  Letters  had  reached  to  such  a  bulk.  Each  letter,  as  it  came  out  in 
the  Home  Journal,  was  such  an  exquisite  bonne  boitche,  that  we  could  hardly 
believe  our  Amphictyon  capable  of  spreading  his  whole  board  with  such  delica- 
cies. The  letters  are  introduced  by  an  excellent  preface.  The  work  may  be 
found  at  Redding  &  Co.'s,  8  State  Street. 

Beautiful  Bebtoa.    By  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tdthill,  author  of  "  Queer  Bonnets,"  etc. 
New  Y'ork  :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.     1S55.     18mo.     pp.  271. 
Messrs.  Redding  &  Co.  have  for  sale  this  interesting  juvenile  story  from  the 

pen  of  a  lady  who  has  given  proof  of  her  ability  to  write  successfully  for  young 
people.     It  is  got  up  in  a  neat  style  worthy  of  the  text. 

The  Ratcatcber:  qt  Magic  Fife.    EyGusTAV  KiBarrz.    Translated  from  the 
German  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  1865- 
18mo.    pp,  166.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co.,  8  State  Street. 
This  is  one  of  those  capital  juvenile  stories  in  which  German  writers  excel. 

It  has  been  admirably  translated  by  Mrs  Conant,  and  is  just  the  thing  for  a 

gift-book. 

Short  Patent  Sbrmoss.  By  Dow  Jr.  New  York  :  H.  Long  &  Brother.  3  vols. 
"  Dow  Jr."  ia  the  nam  de  plume  of  a  "  fellow  of  infinite  wit,"  whose  "  ser- 
mons" embrace  a  vast  variety  of  topics,  treated  with  mingled  mirth,  pun- 
gency, sarcasm  and  sobriety.  Very  popular  when  appearing  in  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper,  they  will  doubtless  find  a  host  of  readers  in  book  form.  Red- 
ding &  Co  ,  Boston. 

TuE  Old  Doctor:  or,    SCrni/   Leaves  from   my  Journal.    Hlustiated.     New 

Yoik  :  H.  Long  &  Urother.    1853.     lamo.     pp.  384. 

Aperies  of  thrilling  tales,  purporting  to  be  founded  on  personal  experience 
of  New  York  life,  and  very  dramatically  told.  Some  of  them  have  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  a  New  York  Sunday  paper,  and  were  there  extensively  read, 
eliciting  many  inquiries  as  to  the  authorship  which  still  remains  a  mystery. 
The  book  will  amply  repay  perusal.     It  ia  to  be  had  of  Redding  &  Co,,  Boston, 

New  Household  Receipt  Book.    By  Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha  Hale.    New  York  : 

H.  Long  &  Brother.    1853.     12mo.     pp.  394. 

This  is  a  truly  surprising  collection  of  valu.ible  receipt?,  maxima,  directions, 
specifics,  calculated  for  the  promotion  of  the  health,  comfort  aud  happiness  of 
the  homes  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  little  elegant  domestic  arts,  pleasantly 
cultivated  in  households,  are  here  intelligibly  taught.  It  is  very  comprehen- 
sive and  practical.  Redding  &  Co.  have  it  for  sale. 
MaxisiB  OF  Washington,  Political,  Social,  Moral  and  Religious.  Collected  and 

arrsknged  by  John  Frederick  Scuroeder,  D.D.,  a  citizen  of  the  Onited 

States,     New  Y'ork:  Appleton  &  Co.     12mo.     pp.  423. 

This  Is  indeed  a  golden  gift,  though  a  plain,  unilluatrated  volume.  It  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  American.  If  there  are  no  dazzling  flashes  of  genius 
in  the  writings  and  sayings  of  Washington,  they  are  stamped  with  a  sterling 
common  sense  that  sometimes  accomplishes  more  than  genius,  This  volume 
is  a  most  complete  eulogy  on  the  well  balanced  mind  of  the  F;ither  of  his 
Country,     For  sale  by  Itedding  &  Co. 

A  Winter  Wrbath  of  Sommkb  Flowers.  By  S.  6,  Goodrich,  Colored  illus- 
trations. New  York:  Appleton  &  Co.  1855.  8vo.  pp.320. 
This  is  a  Fplcndidly  bound  and  eplendidly  illustrated  gift-book,  literally 
crowded  full  of  good  things,  artistic  and  Uterarj',  got  up  by  a  gentleman  who 
is  about  as  well  known  to  the  reading  public,  young  and  old,  a,s  any  American 
author.  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Goodrich  has  not  abandoned  his  vocation  of 
catering  for  the  public,  and  that  he  finds  publishers  liberal  enough  to  issue 
hia  works  in  unrivalled  style.     For  sale  by  RetMing  &  Co. 

Heartb-Ease:  or.  The  Brother's  ^Vife.  By  the  author  of  "  The  Heir  of  Rcdcliffe." 

In  2  vols.     12mo.     New  York:  Appleton  &  Co.     1855. 

This  is  a  good  old-fashioned  two  volume  novel,  written  with  great  spirit  and 
felicity  of  style.  The  plot  is  artfully  constructed  and  well  wrought  out,  the 
conversations  easy  and  natural:  In  a  word,  It  is  one  of  those  books  which, 
having  once  taken  up,  you  are  reluctant  to  lay  aside,  till  jou  have  finished 
the  last  chapter.     For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 


[Gathered  for  Gleason'a  Pictorial.] 
DAILY  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST. 


BT  BEN  :   PERLBT  POORS. 


[The  fbUowing  daily  record  of  past  eventa  will  be  continued  from  week  to  week ; 
exhibiting  a  schedule  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  past; 
with  euch  date  and  data  as  will  interest  and  instruct.] 

DECEMBER   SEVENTEENTH. 

1734. — ^Wm.  Floyd,  signer  of  Declaration,  from  New  York, 
born  on  Long  Island. 

1809. — Sir  John  Moore  commenced  his  retreat. 
1849. — Cholera  raged  violently  in  Texas. 

DECEMBER    EIGHTEENTH. 

1795. — Gen.  St.  Cyr  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Sehop. 
1844. — Destructive  fire  at  Salem,  Mass. 

1851.— Kossuth  received  in  the  church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brook- 
lyn. 

DECEMBER   NINETEENTH. 

1790. — Sir  William  Parry,  the  explorer,  born. 

1793. — Toulon  taken  by  storm  from  the  English. 

1813. — Fort  Niagara  captured  by  the  British. 

1845. — "  Belle  Zane  "  lost  on  the  Mississippi.  Twenty  drowned. 

1851, — Legal  banquet  to  Kossuth. 

DECEMBER   TWENTIETH. 

1686. — Sir  E.  Andros  arrived  in  Boston,  aa  governor  of  New 
England  and  New  York. 

1803. — Gov.  Ciaii'bone  took  possession  of  Louisiana,  purchased 
from  France. 

1815. — Lavalette  escaped  from  Paris  jail  the  day  before  hia 
ordered  execution. 

1847. — Severe  freshet  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 

1849. — ^Father  Mathow  invited  to  sit  within  the  bar  of  the  U. 
S.  Senate. 

DECEMBER   TWENTY-FIRST. 

1698. — Gen.  Oglethorpe  bom  in  Surrey,  England. 

1776. — Benjamin  Franklin  arrived  in  Paris. 

1808. — "Wellington  defeated  the  French  at  Vimiera. 

1829. — Laura  Bridgeman  born  at  Hanover,  N.  H. 

1845. — Important  English  victory  over  the  Sikhs  inthePunjaub. 

DECEMBER   TWENTY-SECOND. 

1668. — Stephen  Daye,  first  American  printer,  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, aged  58, 

1719. — American  Weekly  Mercury  started  at  Philadelphia  by 
A.  Bradford. 

1828. — Mrs.  Rachael,  wife  of  President  Jackson,  died,  aged  61. 

1845. — Great  celebration  at  Plymoath  of  the  two  hundred  twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary  of  the  Pilgrims'  landing? 

1847. — Abd-el-Kader  surrendered  to  the  French. 

DECEMBER   TWENTY-THIRD. 

1783. — Washington  resigned  his  commission,  at  Annapolis. 
1798. — French  republican  forces  captured  Rome. 
1811. — Three  British  men-of-war  wrecked  in  the  channel;  all 
on  board  lost. 

1839. — ^Lady  Hester  Stanhope  died  in  Syria. 


■NERVOUSNESS  OF  THE  DOG. 

The  nervous  system  in  this  creature  is  largely  developed,  and, 
exerting  an  influence  over  all  his  actions,  gives  character  to  the 
beast.  The  brain  of  the  dog  is  seldom  in  repose ;  for  even  when 
asleep,  the  twitching  of  his  legs,  and  the  suppressed  sounds  which 
it  emits,  inform  us  that  it  is  dreaming.  No  animal  is  more  actu- 
ated by  the  power  of  imagination.  Who  is  there  that  has  not 
seen  the  dog  mistake  objects  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  ?  De- 
lirium usually  precedes  its  death,  and  nervous  excitability  is  the 
common  accompaniment  of  its  disorders.  To  diseases  of  a  cere- 
bral or  spinal  cliaractcr  it  is  more  liable  than  any  other  domesti- 
cated animal.  Its  very  bark  is  symbolical  of  its  temperament, 
and  its  mode  of  attack  energetically  declares  the  excitability  of 
its  nature.  The  most  fearful  of  all  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed (rabies)  is  essentially  of  a  nervous  character,  and  there  are 
few  of  its  disorders  which  do  not  terminate  with  symptoms  in- 
dicative of  cranial  disturbance.  This  tendency  to  cerebral  affec- 
tions will,  if  properly  considered,  suggest  those  casual  and  ap- 
propriate acts  which  the  dog  in  affliction  may  require,  and  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  author  fully  to  describe.  Gentle- 
ness should  at  all  times  be  practised ;  but  to  be  truly  gentle,  the 
reader  must  understand  it  is  imperative  to  be  firm.  Hesitation  to 
an  irritable  being  is,  or  soon  becomes,  positive  torture. — Mahew'a 
Dogs. 

DECIDING  A  DUEL. 

The  eccentric  H.  H.  Breckcnridge,  one  of  the  judges  of  tho 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  when  a  young  man,  was  chal- 
lenged to  fight  a  duel  with  an  English  officer,  whom  he  answered 
as  follows  : 

"  I  have  two  objections  to  this  duel  matter,  the  one  is  lest  I 
should  hurt  you  ;  the  other  is  lest  you  should  hurt  me.  I  don't 
see  any  good  it  would  be  to  me  to  put  a  ball  through  your  body. 
I  can  make  no  use  of  you  when  dead  for  any  culinary  purpose,  aa 
I  would  a  rabbit  or  turkey.  I  am  no  cannibal  to  feed  upon  the 
flesh  of  men.  Why,  then,  shoot  down  a  human  creature,  of  whom 
I  could  make  no  USD  ?  A  buffalo  would  make  better  meat;  for 
though  your  flesh  might  be  delicate  and  tender,  yet  it  wants  the 
firmness  and  consistency  which  take  and  retain  salt.  At  any  rate, 
it  would  not  do  for  a  long  sea  voyage.  You  might  make  a  good 
barbecue,  it  is  true,  being  of  the  nature  of  a  raccoon  or  oppos- 
sum;  people  arc  not  in  the  habit  of  barbecuing  anything  that  is 
human  now.  And  as  to  your  hide,  it  is  not  worth  taking  ofl^,  be- 
ing little  better  than  a  two-year-old  colt!  So  much  for  you.  As 
to  myself,  I  do  not  like  to  stand  in  the  way  of  anything  that  is 
hurtful.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  you  might  hit  me.  This 
being  the  ease,  I  think  it  most  advisable  to  stay  in  the  distance. 
If  you  mean  to  try  your  pistol,  take  some  object,  a  tree,  or  barn- 
door about  my  dimensions.  If  you  hit  that,  send  me  word,  and 
I  will  acknowledge  that  if  I  had  been  in  the  same  place,  you  might 
also  have  hit  me." — Spirit  of  the  Times. 
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editoriaij  melange. 

Philadelphia  has  a  debt  of  nearly  twenty  millions. Twenty- 
five  young  men,  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States  are  now 
pursuing  their  studies  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  eleven  of  whom  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard.     More  of  the  whole  number  probably  have  their 

homes  in  Massachusetts  than  any  other  State. The  Missouri 

River  is  much  higher  than  the   Mississippi,  being  a  thousand  feet 

higher  at  Council  Bluffs  than  the  Gulf  level. A  gang  of  river 

pirates,  who,  for  a  long  time  past,  have  committed  extensive 
depredations  upon  the  vessels  lying  in  Philadelphia,  have  at 
length  been  discovered  and  arrested.  A  small  sloop  and  two 
batteaux  in  which  they  pursued  their  operations  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  police. The  Spanish  navy  consists  of  60  vessels — 

almost  as  formidable  as  our  own. William  Smith,  for  killing 

Welch's  best  circus  pony  by  striking  him  on  the  head  with  a 
mallet,  has  been  eommited  to  jail  in  Pliiladelphia,  in  default  of 
SIOOO  bail.     He  had  the  cai'e  of  the  circus  horses,  and  says  the 

pony  attempted  to  bite  him. The  bank  of  England  signs  its 

notes  by  machinery' During  three  months  ending  October  1, 

219,613  animals  were  slaughtered  for  food  in  New  York  city,  and 
during  the  nine  months  preceding  that  date,  700,714  were  slaugh- 
tered, being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  one  million  a  year,  or  an  aver- 
age of  nearly  two  animals  to  each  inhabitant. The  cradle  is 

woman's   ballot-box. As  v  is  often  substituted  for  6  in  the 

spelling  of  Sebastopol,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  modem 
Greeks  often  used  the  two  letters  synonymously.  Any  scholar, 
who  has  studied  the  modem  Greek,  or  Romaic,  will  be  aware  of 

this  fact. The  grand  lodge  of  California  expels  members  who 

fight  duels. Theodore  Parker  was  arraigned  a  few  days  since 

before  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  for  resisting  the  U.  S.  Marshal  and 
inciting  a  riot.     He  gave  bail  to  appear  and  answer  on  the  1st  of 

March,  1855. A  couple   at  Mt.  Holly  borrowed  the  clothes 

they  were  married  in. The  New  York   Sun  gives  a  list  of 

seven  residents  of  Stuyvesant  Square,  whose  wealth  is  estimated 
at  37,100,000.  Ex-Govemor  Fish  is  marked  highest,  32,000,000, 
and  Lewis  L.  Squire  lowest,  $150,000.  Three  Stuyvesants  are 
marked  3500,000  each.  At  a  late  family  gathering  of  the  Stuyve- 
sants over  five  millions  were  represented. Congress  assembled 

at  Washington,  Dec.  4. Many  of  the  first  class  sportsmen  of 

Cincinnati  are  having  tents  made,  and  other  preparations  per- 
fected for  a  grand  bear  hunt  in  the  wilds  of  Arkansas  early  in  the 
ensuing  month.  They  calculate  to  go  up  the  St.  Francis  River, 
and  remain  there  several  days. The  Ohio  and  Indiana  Rail- 
road is  completed  to  Fort  Wayne.  ■ — —  Proposals  have  been  issued 
by  the  Cuban  government  for  a  contract  for  20,000  square  varas 
(the  Spanish  vara  is  thirty-three  English  inches)  of  Boston  granite 
blocks,  for  paving  the  streets  of  Havana,  for  the  payment  of 
which  the  government  will  be  responsible. M.  Deisarte,  a  cele- 
brated singing  master,  has  just  patented  in  England  an  invention 
for  tuning  piano  fortes,  which  is  equally  efiicacious  for  a  piano 

wholly  out  of  tune,  or  one  which  has  but  a  single  false  note. A 

son  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  of  the  New  York  Herald,  through 
the  favor  of  the  French  emperor,  is  being  educated  at  the  French 

Military  Academy. It  has  been  alleged  that  a  manufactory  in 

Paris  makes  the  enormous  quantity  of  3,800,000  chemical  matches 
in  a  day.  A  Belgium  journal,  the  Postilion  de  Lassine,  states  that 
however  great  the  above  number  may  appear,  it  is  doubled  in  the 
manufactory  of  M.  B.  Mertens,  in  Belgium,  where  from  7,000,000 

to  8,000,000  are  made  daily. The  number  of  enrolled  militia 

In  ilassachusetts  is  135,252.- We  notice  that  extra  small  bills 

of  the  circus  at  the  Howard  AtheuEeum  have  been  printed  in  the 
German  language.  This  fact,  together  with  the  German  theatri- 
cal performances  in  this  city,  are  significant  indications  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  German  population  in  this  city. Mrs.  H.  Smith 

has  recovered  S3300  of  the  city  of  Lowell,  for  injuries  sustained 

by  reason  of  a  defect  in  the  street. Mr.  Healy,  the  American 

artist,  intends  to  contribute  to  the  exhibition  in  Paris,  his  por- 
traits of  Miss  Smead  and  Mr.  George  Peabody,  the  American 
merchant  in  London. 


tllagsibe  ®atl)eringflf. 


A  1FESTERN  POST-OFFICE. 

The  Chicago  postofBce  is  the  third  in  the  United  States  in  re- 
spect to  the  amount  of  matter  received  for  distribution  into  mails. 
All  the  mails  for  Wisconsin,  for  the  greater  part  of  Iowa,  for 
northern  and  eastern  Illinois,  for  a  large  portion  of  Michigan,  and 
for  northern  Indiana,  are  sent  there  in  bulk  to  be  mailed  for  their 
appropriate  offices.  There  are  made  up  and  sent  off  daily,  pack- 
ages of  mails  for  two  thousand  different  offices.  During  three 
months  ending  September  30,  there  were  received  for  delivery  in 
that  city,  2,109,874  letters,  all  but  18,000  of  which  were  delivered 
at  the  windows  of  that  office. 


A  Soldier's  Estiiiate  of  a  Battle. — Early  in  the  morning 
after  the  battla  of  Waterloo,  Dr.  Hume  entered  the  room  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  reported  to  him  the  casualties  that  had 
come  to  his  knowledge.  The  brave  soldier  was  deeply  affected, 
and  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  exclaimed,  "  Well,  thank 
God,  I  know  not  what  it  is  to  lose  a  battle,  but  it  is  painful  to 
gain  one  with  the  loss  of  so  many  of  one's  friends." 


Make  Haste  slowly. — Captain  West,  of  the  Collins  steamer 

Atlantic,   says,  that  twelve   days  is  as  short  a  time  as  any  ship 

now  built  can  safely  cross  the  Atlantic  in  ordinary  weather ;  and 

.  that  except  in  uncommon  cases,   every  hour  less   than  that  is 

gained  by  a  serious  risk. 


Napoleon  through  a  medium  states  that ;  "Ere  three  months 
have  passed,  dating  from  this  hour,  an  assassination  of  a  crowned 
head  will  astonish  and  bewilder  the  magnates  of  Europe. 

It  is  roughly  estimated  that  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
millions,  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  pounds  of  flour 
are  annually  consumed  in  London. 

Eight  hundred  dollars  have  been  subscribed  in  Washington 
city,  towards  the  proposed  monument  to  Stewiirt  Holland,  the 
gunner  of  the  Arctic. 

The  accounts  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  crop,  published  in  the 
New  Orleans  papers,  are  all  unfavorable.  They  say  the  amount 
of  sugar  produced  will  fall  short  at  least  one-third,  compared 
•with  last  year. 

The  revenue  from  the  cheap  postage  system,  it  is  said,  has  in- 
creased and  will  soon  be  adequate  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  The  friends  of  the  cheap  postage  sys- 
tem may  be  congratulated  upon  this  fact. 

About  the  Umbagog  Lake  there  will  be  extensive  lumbering 
operations  the  coming  winter.  Three  separate  parties  have  al- 
ready fixed  their  locations  in  the  vicinity  of  Mooselamaguntic 
and  Cupsuptuck.  Should  the  snow  fall  in  the  desired  time  and 
quaiftity,  a  large  business  will  be  done  about  those  waters. 

At  Cleveland  the  other  day,  a  horse  standing  in  a  livery  stable 
ran  his  tongue  through  a  crack  in  a  partition  between  two  stalls. 
It  was  caught  by  another  horse,  and  the  first  one  drawing  back, 
bit  his  own  tongue  completely  off.  It  was  found  in  the  manger 
of  the  next  stall. 

There  were  151,449  patients  treated  during  the  year  1853,  at 
the  hospitals  and  other  medical  charities  of  New  York  city.  To 
attend  to  these  there  were  sixtj'^-eight  physicians,  receiving  pay  in 
money  or  board,  and  one  hundred  and  one  who  received  nothing 
for  their  ser\'ices.  The  amount  of  remuneration  received  by  the 
physicians  who  were  paid  ranged  from  S200  to  31500. 

An  individual  in  Michigan  proposes  to  build  a  spiral  staircase 
down  the  maelstrom,  in  order  to  recover  the  valuables  which  have 
been  sucked  into  that  immense  receiver  during  the  past  two  hun- 
dred years.  He  proposes  to  make  a  joint  stock  concern,  under 
the  name  of  the  International  Spiral  Staircase  Treasure-seeking 
Association. 

In  the  removal  of  a  mound  recently  at  Schenectady,  for  the 
continuance  of  Lafayette  Street,  twenty-nine  human  skuUs  and 
parts  of  skeletons  were  found  in  it.  From  the  fact  that  mil- 
itary buttons  were  also  found,  and  that  a  bai-rack  was  located  near 
the  spot  during  the  revolution,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  a  burial 
place  for  soldiers. 

A  young  man  in  Alexandria,  Ya.,  is  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  every  day,  after  dinner,  and  throwing 
into  it  a  piece  of  fresh,  cooked  mutton,  weighing  about  two 
pounds.  He  thinks  that  he  is  required  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  two  souls  in  the  other  world.  He  is  an  industrious  jeweller, 
and  in  all  other  respects  is  perfectly  sane. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  W. 
C.  Bryant,  Esq.,  reftiarked  :  "  The  conductors  of  the  press  are  the 
annalists  of  the  day.  It  is  theirs  to  chronicle  events  as  they  ar- 
rive, and  to  throw  them  upon  the  winds  which  disburse  them. 
The  historian  picks  them  up  and  weaves  them  into  system,  ex- 
tracts from  them  their  philosophy,  and  gives  them  to  all  ages  and 
nations  as  oracles." 


Saxibs  of  ©olb. 


The>-  axd  No-w.— The  ground  on  which  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
now  stands  was  bought  sixty-six  years  ago  for  67  cents  an  acre, 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Symmes.  An  acre  of  ground  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  is  now  worth  at  least  300,000  times  as  much  as  he  then  gave. 


Jorcign   Jtems. 

Three  English  generals  have  been  killed,  and  five  severely 
wounded  at  Sebastopol. 

A  new  government  loan  of  600,000,000  francs  is  spoken  of  in 
France,  and  a  levy  of  200,000  men. 

The  Allies  in  the  Crimea  have  been  reduced  by  sword  and  pes- 
tilence to  50,000  men.     They  took  the  field  with  80,000. 

Father  (Javazzi  now  lectures  dressed  in  a  robe  on  which  there 
is  the  representation  of  an  open  bible  embroidered  on  the  breast. 

An  old  French  soldier  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians  in  1812, 
lately  deserted  from  Sebastopol,  joined  his  counfrymen,  and  is  now 
in  Paris. 

Beranger,  the  Bums  of  France,  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  fine 
health,  and  quite  vigorous  for  a  man  of  his  years.  He  is  now 
about  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

The  "Red  Lodge,"  in  Bristol,  England,  has  been  purchased  by 
Lady  Byron,  the  mdow  of  the  deceased  poet,  and  by  her  munifi- 
cently placed  at  the  disposal  of  Miss  Carpenter,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  reformatory  schools  established  by  that  excellent  lady. 

A  recent  Genoa  letter  says  that  among  the  Americans  who 
have  recently  passed  through  Genoa  to  Rome,  is  a  young  New 
York  la^vyer,  of  an  old  New  England  Protestant  family,  who 
bears  letters  from  Archbishop  Hughes  as  a  candidate  for  the 
priesthood. 

The  attempt  of  the  manager  of  the  Italian  opera  house  at  Lis- 
bon, to  extort  a  higher  price  from  the  frequenters  of  the  theatre, 
has  failed,  and  even  led  to  a  public  expression  by  hissing  Madame 
Alboni,  although  every  one  acknowledges  her  transcendent  merit. 

Charles  Kemble  has  left  two  daughters ;  Fanny,  who  inherits 
much  of  the  dramatic  genius  of  the  family,  and  Adelaide  (Mrs. 
Sartoris),  who,  on  the  opera  boards,  rivalled,  both  as  an  actress 
and  a  vocalist,  the  greatest  of  her  Italian  and  German  con- 
temporaries. 

The  example  set  by  Miss  Nightingale  in  leaving  for  the  Cri- 
mea to  act  as  nurse,  has  been  followed  bv  two  beautiful  ladies 
of  Lyons,  one  a  young  widow  not  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  a 
sister,  both  of  whom  are  rich  and  very  beautiful.  Some  officers 
will  bless  the  day  they  arrive. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  vitality  is  recorded  of  the  horse  be- 
stridden by  Sir  George  Bro^\Ti  at  Alma.  No  fewer  than  eleven 
bullets  were  extracted  from  the  poor  animal  at  Constantinople, 
whither  he  was  sent  for  treatment.  The  horse  has  since  rejoined 
its  master,  and  is  now  perfectly  well,  and  fit  for  field  duty. 

Odessa  commerce  is  in  a  state  of  stagnation.  The  goods  ex- 
ported from  Odessa  in  the  month  of  October  have,  on  an  aver- 
age, been  worth  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  of  silver  roubles,  but  last 
month  their  whole  value  was  243,443  silver  roubles.  In  Kertch, 
things  were  far  worse,  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  being  7959, 
and  those  exported,  739  silver  roubles. 

The  Russian  despatches  from  the  seat  of  war  in  the  Crimea  are 
sent  by  courier  to  Koursk  in  forty  hours  ;  they  are  transmitted 
from  Koursk  to  JIoscow  by  the  signal  telegraph,  and  from  Mos- 
cow to  St.  Petersburg  they  are  sent  by  the  magnetic  telegraph. 
From  St.  Petersburg  they  are  sent  by  the  signal  telegraph  to 
Warsaw,  and  from  Warsaw  by  electric  telegraph  to  Vienna,  Ber- 
lin, Hamburg,  Paris  and  London. 


....  To  live,  is  a  gift ;  to  die  is  a  debt.  This  life  is  only  a 
prelude  to  eternity. — Seneca. 

....  Be  always  at  leisure  to  do  good  ;  never  make  business  an 
excuse  for  declining  the  offices  of  humanity. — M.  Aurel. 

The  total  loss  of  reason  is  less  deplorable  than  the  total 

deprivation  of  it. — Coioley. 

....  If  we  would  perpetuate  our  fame  or  reputation,  we  mtist 
either  do  things  worth  writing  or  write  things  worth  reading. — 
Pliny. 

....  Charity  makes  the  best  construction  of  things  and  per- 
sons, excuses  weakness,  extenuates  miscarriage,  makes  the  best 
of  everything,  forgives  everybody,  and  serves  all. — Pen. 

....  The  true  spirit  of  religion  cheers  and  calms  the  soul.  It 
is  not  the  business  of  virtue  to  extirpate  the  affections  of  the 
mind,  but  to  regulate  them. — Spectator. 

There  is  nothing  that  wears  out  a  fine  face  like  the  vigils 

of  a  card  table,  and  those  cutting  passions  which  naturally  attend 
them.  Haggard  looks  and  pale  complexions  are  the  natural  in- 
dications of  a  female  gamester. — Addison. 

....  We  must  not  always  speak  all  that  we  know ;  that  would 
be  folly  ;  but  what  a  man  says  should  be  what  he  thinks,  other- 
wise it  is  knavery.  All  a  man  can  get  by  lying  and  dissembling, 
is,  that  he  will  not  be  believed  when  he  speaks  the  truth. — Mon- 
taigne. 

....  Reason  gives  its  suffrage  to  the  truths  which  revelation 
has  discovered.  But  it  is  our  mistake  to  think,  that  because  rea- 
son confirms  them  to  us,  that  we  had  the  first  certain  knowledge 
of  them  from  thence,  and  in  that  clear  evidence  wherein  we  now 
possess  them. — Mr.  Locke. 


lokcr's  Suiigct. 

The  Post  asks,  "  Why  are  the  Russians  like  players  at  ten-pins? 
Because  they  are  rolling  balls  on  the  alleys  (allies)." 

The  cloak  of  religion,  says  the  London  Punch,  is  to  be  known 
sometimes  by  the  fine  nap  it  has  during  the  sermon  time. 

The  latest  style  of  ladies'  skirts  has  the  addition  of  a  row  of 
bristles  ;  it  is  found  they  sweep  the  stairs  much  better  than  silk. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  some  people  don't  face  the  advica 
of  "  mind  your  own  business."  First,  they  haven't  any  business, 
and  second,  no  mind  to  bring  to  it. 

Diogenes  sees  in  the  removal  by  the  British  officers  of  their  dis- 
tinguishing feathers  at  the  battle  of  Alma,  a  determination  in  the 
soldiery  not  to  show  the  white  feather. 

It  is  thought  that  as  Mdlle.  Georges  has  got  the  bureau  of  cauea 
and  urabrellaa  at  the  Paris  Fair,  she  will  be  able  to  save  something 
for  a  rainy  day. 

"  Jo,"  said  a  Joppa  dame  to  her  hopeful  son,  who  followed  the 
piscatory  profession,  "  do,  dear,  fix  up  a  little,  you  look  so  very 
slovenly.  O,  what  an  awful  thing  it  would  be  if  you  should  get 
drowned  looking  so !" 

A  lady,  very  fashionably  known  for  her  mistakes  in  English, 
French  and  all  languages,  says  :  "  The  worst  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
proclamations  to  the  army  is,  they  are  certainly  extremely  good, 
but  they  are  so  very  ad  claptrapandrum." 

The  following  is  recommended  as  a  reading  exercise:  "I  saw 
five  brave  maids,  sitting  on  five  broad  beds,  braiding  broad  braids. 
I  said  to  these  five  brave  maids,  sitting  on  five  broad  beds,  braid- 
ing broad  braids  :  '  Braid  broad  braids,  brave  maids.*  " 

GLEASON'S   PICTOEIAL,   BOUND. 

"We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  PiCTORiAt,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth, 
and  with  giit  edges ;  forming  superb  and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in 
the  shape  of  a  eeries  of  booki^  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  containing 
nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners,  and  current  events  all  over  the 
■world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  of  famous  cities  and  instructive 
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THE  OPERA- 

"We  present  our 
readers  with  a  group 
which,  embraces  the 
likenesses  of  the  lead- 
ing vocalists  in  the 
English  opera  troupe, 
whose  performances 
at  the  Boston  Theatre 
have  been  received 
with  such  favor.  They 
will  readily  be  recog- 
nized as  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne,  the  youngest 
prima  donna  on  the 
English  stage,  her 
older  sister,  Mr.  Har- 
riuon,  the  tenor,  and 
Mr.  Borrani,  who  has 
the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  basso  living. 
Ho  makes  for  himself 
a  reputation  wherever 
he  goes.  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne  is  quite  young, 
but  has  been  a  singer 
from  her  childhood. 
AtthePrincess's  The- 
atre, London,  she 
achieved  a  brilliant 
reputation  even  in  her 
teens,  while  her  sub- 
scqsent  career  at  the 
Haymarket,  Drury 
Lane  and  Italian  Op- 
era House  confirmed 
the  predictions  of  the 
musical  critics  of  the 
great  metropolis.  In 
1849  she  performed  in 
Franco,  and  it  was 
said  of  her  that 
**  Araina  (in  the  Son- 
nambula)  could  never 
die  while  Louisa  Pyne 
lived."  Miss  Pyne, 
the  elder  sister  of 
Louisa,  is  a  singer  of 
sterling  merit,  and 
fills  admirably  a  cer- 
tain number  of  indis- 
pensable roles  in  the 
opera  which  do  not 
require  the  highest  ef- 
forts of  genius.  Mr. 
Harrison  is  one  of 
those  tenors  who  ap- 
pear from  time  to  time 
just  where  there  seems 
to  be  a  void  in  the 
lyric  stage.  On  his 
first  appearance  at  the 
Covcnt  Garden  The- 
atre, he  took  the  audi- 
ence by  storm.  He 
has  a  rich  and  flexible 
voice,  and  his  style  is 
distinguished  by  grace 
and  sweetness,  power 
and  pathos.  In  those 
portions  of  the  opera 
where  intense  dramat- 
ic etfcct  and  expres- 
sion are  wanting  he 
never  fails,  and  his 
simplicity  and  earn- 
estness in  the  rendi- 
tion of  ballads  are  as 
remarkable  as  his  en- 
ergy in  the  more  start- 
ling passages  of  the 
lyric  drama.  He  is 
an  actor  as  well  as 
vocalist.  Mr.  Bor- 
rani  ranks,  as  we  have 
remarked,  as  the  first 
of  English  bassos. 
Ho  has  passed  the  or- 
deal of  the  most  severely  criticiil  audiences,  and  comes  to  us 
crowned  with  laurels,  fairly  won  in  the  field  of  generous  compe- 
tition. The  compass  of  his  voire,  the  depth  of  his  tones  and  the 
freedom  of  his  execution  render  him  a  great  favorite.  Taken  as 
a  whole,  this  opera  troupe  is 
well  balanced,  and  deserves  the 
Buccess  it  has  obtained. 


THE   MISSES    PYNE,  AND  MESSRS.  HARRISON  AND    BOREANI. 


of  the  subject.  He  made  a  report  recommending  the  raising  of  the 
Uyc  Ponds  to  a  reservoir  in  Westchester  County,  the  mills  to 
hi."  located  on  Bronx  River,  where  tlie  surplus  water  would  be 
used  in  raising  the  water,  and  from  thence  carried  to  the  Harlem 


CROTON  AQUEDUCT. 

As  early  as  1774  the  supply  of 
pure  water  to  the  city  of  New 
York  was  made  a  subject  of 
public  attention.  In  that  year 
Cbristopiier  Colles  proposed 
pumping  water  into  a  reservoir 
with  a  Bteam  engine.  A  loan 
of  some  thousand  pounds  was 
contracted,  and  a  piece  of 
-  ground  purchased  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  the  revolutionary  war, 
which  broke  out  shortly  after, 
drew  away  public  attention ,  and 
the  project  was  unsuccessful. 
During  ten  years  subsequent  to 
1785,  the  subject  was  frequentlv 
discussed,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  obtain  water  from  the  Collect 
Pond,  but  nothing  was  accom- 
plished. In  1798  a  proposition 
began  to  be  entertained  of 
bringing  the  water  from  the 
main  land,  in  consequence  of  an- 
ticipated impurity  of  water  on 
the  island,  and,  upon  report  be- 
ing made  upon  the  subject  by 
a  Dr.  Bro\vn,  the  corporation 
employed  engineer  Weston  to 
miU&e  a  thorough  examination 


THE   CROTON   AQUEDUCT. 


River  in  an  open  ca- 
nal,    carried     across 
Harlem  River  by  an 
elevated  iron  pipe,  in- 
to a  reservoir,  there 
filtered  and  brought  to 
tlie  city  ui  [  i,jcs.  His 
plan   was    made    the 
subject  of  considera- 
ble discussion,  which 
resulted  finally  in  the 
formation  of  the  Man- 
hattan   Water    Com- 
pany,  with    banking 
privileges.  This  com- 
pany sunk  a  well,  and 
commenced  pumping 
water  in  Rcade  Street; 
but  the  supply  of  wa- 
ter jarovud   a   secon- 
dary     consideration, 
and  the  principal  at- 
tention  of  the   com- 
pany was  devoted  to 
bankintr    iitfniri^.      In 
1819  Robert  Macomb 
again  brought  forward 
the  Rye-pond  project. 
In   18:21    the   subject 
Wiis    resumed  .  under 
the     mayoralty      of 
Stephen    Allen,    and 
assumed    a    ditferent 
shape.      It   was    pro- 
posed to    construct  a 
navigable       canal, 
bringing  the  waters  of 
Oblong  River,  in  Con- 
necticut, to   the  city. 
Many  objections  were 
made,  and  the  project 
dropped.       In     1823 
Samuel  Stephens  pro- 
posed tlie  erection  of 
a  reservoir  in   Thir- 
teenth Street.  Francia 
Phelps     proposed 
bringing   water  from 
Rye    Ponds   for 
$2,600,000;    he    also 
proposed  bringing  wa- 
ter from  Passaic  Riv- 
er, N.  J.,  across  the 
Hudson  by  iron  pipes 
at    the    bottom,    for 
$1,920,000;    also    he 
proposed  bringing  the 
Croiou  to  the  city,  by 
an    open    canal,    for 
53,060,000.  This  was 
the  first  time  the  Cro- 
ton  was  brought  for- 
ward. In  1834  a  com- 
mittee was  nominated 
by  the  city  and  eon- 
firmed  by  the  legisla- 
ture, as   a  board  of 
water  commissioners, 
under  whose  instruc- 
tions  engineers  were 
at  length  employed  to 
survey    the     Croton 
route  and  make  esti- 
mates, which  had  now 
been  settled  upon  as 
the  only  source  ade- 
quate to  ensure  a  full 
supply  of  water.  The 
Croton  River  rises  in 
Putnam  County  from 
tlu'ce  springs,  the  riv- 
ulets from  which  unite 
near  Owentown.     Af- 
ter the    accession   of 
numerous        other 
brooks  and  streams  of 
water,  it  empties  into 
the      Hudson,     forty 
miles  above  New  York.     The  location  of  the  dam  was  finally  fixed 
upon,  and  the  estimated  distance  was  forty-one  miles,  and  the  os- 
timated  expense  $4,250,000.     The  dam  was  finally  constructed  at 
the  point  designated  by  llic  engineers,  in  the  most  substantial  man- 
ner,  whereby   the    water    was 
•        raised  forty  feet,  thereby  making 
a  collecting  reservoir  of  500,- 
000,000   of    gallons    of   water, 
A  covered,  oval-sit  aped  tunnel 
was  at  length  adopted  as  the 
conduit   for   the  water,  with  a 
descent  of  little  more  than  ono 
foot  to  the  mile.     Across  many 
unimportant   streams  and  val- 
leys, here  arched  across  road- 
ways, and  there  pierced  under- 
neath  by  tunnels    for  the  paa- 
sapc  of  roads  and  streams,  the 
aqueduct  is  brought  to  the  Har- 
lem  River,  aTid   there  crosses 
upon     the     magnificent    High 
Bridge,      recently    completed. 
The  water  from  tiie  Croton  was 
introduced  into  the  reservoirs, 
with    approijriate    ceremonies, 
on  the    4th  July,   1842.      The 
distributing  reservoir  is  located 
on  Murray  Hill,  Forty-second 
Street,  and  i»  about  fifty  feet 
above   ground,    constructed    of 
solid  masonry.     When  filled,  it 
holds  21,000,000  gallons.     The 
whole  work  has   cost  the  city 
of    New     York      512,500,000, 
which  amount  has  been  more 
than  twice  repaid  by  the  prop- 
erlv    saved    from    destruction 
by  "fire. 


M  M.  BALLOU,{ 
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CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

It  is  the  eve  of  that  liolytule  in  which  all  over  Christendom  a 
kindly  spirit  is  diffused  hj  the  mcmorv  of  that  sncrcd  birth  which 
promised  "  peace  and  good  will  to  all  of  earth."  The  cares  of  busj 
day  are  over  ;  the  noises  of  the  street  are  hushed  ;  the  lamps  of 
the  city  are  extinguished,  and  only  the  stars  arc  "holding  their 
hi^^h  festival  in  heaven."  Two  beautiful  children  lie  fide  by  side 
upon  the  pillows  that  a  fond  maternal  hand  has  smoothed.  Their 
happy  day  is  ended  ;  they  have  frolicked  from  day  dawn  like 
pladdomo  birds,  till  wearied  down  with  sport;  they  have  received 
kisses  and  benedictions,  they  have  prayed  in  their  innocent  and 
artless  way,  and  are  now  peacefully  slumbering.  The  folded 
arms  and  meek  attitude  of  the  little  girl,  her  unconscious  grace — 
do  they  not  present  a  charming  type  of  childhood'?  But  it  is 
Christmas  eve  !  those  bright  eyes  cannot  be  scaled  in  a  dreamless 
slumber.     If  the  curtained  lids  are  closed,  like  the  shut  petals  of 


a  flower,  the  '*  mind's  eye  "  is  broad  awake.  Gay  pageantrv  is 
flaunting  in  their  dreams.  The  artist  has  caught  the  passing  vis- 
ion and  fixed  it  on  his  tablet.  Three  figures  hover  by  the  bedside 
of  the  sleeping  children.  There  is  the  recording  spirit  in  whose 
weighty  volume  good  and  evil  deeds  are  credited  and  debited. 
The  countenance  of  tliis  figure  is  serene  and  calm.  The  record  is 
fair,  so  far  as  the  young  sleepers  are  concerned,  and  there  is  no 
bar  to  the  presentation  of  the  Christmas  gifts.  With  her  lap 
laden  with  rich  offerings,  her  sweet  face  beaming  with  kindliness, 
her  glossy  tresses  streaming  unconfined,  the  benignant  spirit 
presses  forward.  Sad  and  severe  beside  Iier  is  Chastisement — the 
Nemesis  of  childhood,  rescn-ed  and  motionless,  holding  the  use- 
less scourge.  She  has  no  occupation  here,  except  as  a  shadow  to 
relieve  her  bright  companions.  It  is  the  raoraing  of  life,  with  its 
bright  hopes,  its  innocent  pleasures,  its  harmless  desires  and  its 
sinless  di-eams.     Why  cannot  this  breathing  and  radiant  youth 


be  eternal  ?  Ah !  why  did  Ponce  dc  Leon  fail  in  his  endeavor  to 
discover  that  fountain  whose  sparkling  drops  had  the  power  of 
renewing  youth  at  will !  We  gaze  upon  the  picture  of  child- 
hood, and  sigh  to  think  that  the  visions  of  after  years  are  darker 
and  sadder — that  the  same  faces  will  show  lines  of  care  and  grief, 
and  slumber  will  be  au  uncertain  visitant  to  the  pillow.  But  it  is 
merry  Christmas.  Wc  will  not  dwell  upon  clouds  and  shadow — 
we  ■nnll  lislen  only  to  the  music  and  the  laughter  of  the  festival. 
If  WG  know  that  our  castles  in  the  air  are  baseless,  if  wc  feel  that 
they  are  as  unsubstantial  as  the  clouds  that  flit  across  the  evening 
sky,  still  for  one  day  we  will  please  ourselves  with  building  them. 
For  one  day  of  the  long  year  we  will  be  children  again  if  we  can, 
or  at  least  enter  into  the  pleasures,  sports  and  hopes  of  children. 
So  will  we  have  our  visions  like  the  little  dreamers  in  the  picture. 
Wc  never  wholly  outgiow  our  love  for  the  pleasures  that  interest 
our  youth,  nor  need  we  be  ashamed  of  this  turning  to  the  past. 


CHRIRTMAP  KVK 
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[Written  for  Gleacon's  Pictoria].] 

LADY   ALICE   BRYGES. 

KS  EPISODE  OF  ENGLISH  HISTOEY. 


BT   FHAKCES   P.    PEPPEKELL. 

"  Good  day  to  ye,  lilaster  Godwin  \"  shouted  a  bnrly  yeoman 
in  the  crowd  to  aDother,  not  a  whit  less  food  of  beef  and  beer, 
judging  from  his  appearance.  "  So  the  queen,  may  God  pro- 
tect her,  is  on  a  progress  \" 

"  Ay  is  she,"  reponded  the  other  pair  of  healthy  lungs,  "  and 
already  as  far  as  loyal  Leeds ;  to-day  she  will  tarry  in  our  old 
York." 

"  And  with  whom  V* 

"  "With  whom  indeed,  but  our  good  duke  !" 

"  I  would  like  well  a  sight  at  her  majesty ;  they  say  she's  all 
of  seven  fe.t." 

"No  more  seven  feet  than  thou  hast.  Gaffer!  I  saw  her 
once  for  myself,  and  she  had  but  two,  and  those  as  dainty  as 
yonder  lassie's !" 

"  By  the  king's  gold,  then,  dainty  enough,"  was  the  answer, 
and  at  the  same  moment  he  caught  the  damsel,  whose  feet  had 
been  thus  noticed,  in  his  strong  arms.  A  quick,  angry  cry  from 
her,  and  a  loose  horse  dashed  rearing  and  plunging  by,  within  a 
foot  of  the  spot. 

"  Thou  wert  angered  at  me,  lassie,"  said  he,  bluntly,  "  but  thou 
mayst  let  a  smile  come  on  thy  bonny  face,  since  I  meant  thee  no 
harm." 

"  Nay,  indeed,  my  good  man  !"  said  a  womanly  voice  behind, 
"  thou  hast  saved  her  life,"  and  a  lady  in  a  simple  and  plain 
dress  laid  her  hand  on  the  girl's  arm,  saying :  "  Hast  thou  no 
thanks  for  him,  my  lady  ?" 

"  Who  art  thoa,  man  V  then  asked  the  girl. 

"Naught  but  a  Yorkshire  yeoman,  doing  my  marketing,"  he 
replied,  half  awed  by  her  commanding  manner. 

"  Come  thou  with  me." 

But  as  the  man  did  not  instantly  comply,  she  repeated  her  for- 
mer words,  adding : 

"  I  will  give  thee  a  seat  whence  thou  mayst  see  this  royal  prog- 
ress, concerning  which  thou  just  now  spoke." 

"Ay  will  I  then,  and  thank  ye  1"  he  answered,  no  longer 
hesitating. 

"  Alice,  art  thon  advised  ?"  said  the  soft  voice  of  her  companion. 

"Didst  thou  not  tell  me  to  thank  him,  Norcross  1" 

"  Give  him  gold  !" 

"I  do  not  choose  to." 

"  Thou  art  over  wilful,  Lady  Alice,"  was  the  remonstrance,  and 
with  a  few  more  words  tliey  reached  the  square  before  the  caihe- 
dral,  where  stood  a  coach  with  ducal  arms  upon  the  panels. 

"  Get  up  behind,"  said  Lady  Alice  to  the  countryman,  who  was 
staring  with  round  eyes  at  the  ponderous  vehicle. 

"  An  uncanny  thing  it  is,"  said  he ;  "  what  callest  it  1" 

"A  coach — mount !" 

"With  many  half-smothered  execrations  at  the  wonderfdl  ciu-ios- 
ity,  he  obeyed,  and  Lady  Alice  entering  followed  by  her  compan- 
ion, the  coach  rolled  do^m  the  stony  street.  When  ihey  were 
fairly  on  the  smooth  turnpike — 

"Miss  Norcross,"  said  the  Lady  Alice,  "  dost  think  my  father 
will  suffer  my  countenance  at  the  presentation?" 

"  Nay,  my  love,  he — " 

"  And  why  not  ?  I  am  quite  old  enough ;  I  was  sixteen  at 
Michaelmas  ;  Eleanor  was  but  fifteen  when  my  father  took  her  to 
London !" 

"  Thon  art  not  Eleanor,  thou  art  very  contrary ;  I  fear  me  thou 
wilt  offend  his  grace  with  this  yeoman." 

"  Dost  thou  believe  in  any  doctrine  of  pre-existence  V  abruptly 
asked  the  girl  after  a  slight  pause. 

"  They  are  too  fanciful  things  ;  why  V  returned  the  other. 

"  I  think  thou  wast  a  raven  before  thou  wast  Norcross,"  laugh- 
ed Alice,  with  an  impatient  shmg.  "  Thou  art  always  portend- 
ing. I  will  wager  my  diamonds  {which  I  have  not  got  yet,  owing 
to  thine  and  my  father's  whims),  that  I  will  be  presented  to  the 
queen  within  twelve  hours.     What  sayst  thou  V 

"I  say,  I  will  give  thee  ten  psalms  to  learn  this  very  day,  thou 
art  so  froward." 

"  Thou  hast  given  me  the  psalms  for  penance  till  I  know 
them  all." 

"  Then  thou  shalt  take  the  Book  of  Numbers." 

Immediately  Lady  Alice  began  rattling  off  the  genealogy  of 
the  patriarchs. 

"  Is  there  any  of  the  holy  book  that  thou  dost  not  know  %" 

"Perchance  not  all  the  Apocrypha;  Tobias  and  the  angel  may- 
hap I  should  slip  upon,"  answered  Alice,  looking  carelessly  from 
the  window. 

"  Thy  father  shall  give  thee  some  Hebrew  texts  !" 

"  Ay,  maybe,  if  he  is  not  loo  busy  with  our  royal  guests." 

"  Hold  thy  naughty  peace,  or  I  will  leave  thee,"  then  said  the 
governess. 

"  Thou  wilt  do  notliing  of  the  kind,  my  good  Norcross,  thon 
wilt  kiss  me  on  the  right  cheek  and  on  the  left,  and  when  I  am 
wedded  thou  shalt  sit  at  my  right  hand,  and  all  that  I  have  shall 
be  thine,  except  Surrey— thou  shalt  not  have  him,"  added  she, 
with  an  arch  look. 

"Methinks  thou  art  demented,  dear  madcap,  the  qneen  will  no 
more  let  thee  wed  Surrey  than  to  dance  with  Leicester !" 

Peace  being  thus  restored,  tlie  carriage  rolled  on  for  an  hour, 
and  finally  paused  at  the  door  of  a  noble  looking  pile,  in  the  high- 
ly ornamented  style  of  the  mediceval  period. 

"What  is  thynflme?"  said  Lady  Alice  to  the  yeoman,  when 
she  had  alighte(|. 


"John  Strang,  my  lady,"  ho  answered,  having  been  inirjatcd 
into  the  mystery  of  her  rank  during  the  drive. 

"  Tliere  is  my  father,"  resumed  she,  and  assuming  a  stately 
gait,  followed  by  Miss  Norcross  and  Strang,  she  advanced  to  the 
duke,  and  told  with  considerable  emphasis  of  her  danger  and 
preserver. 

"And  now,  if  it  please  thy  grace,"  concluded  she,  "I  promis- 
ed the  good  man  a  place  to  sec  the  queen ;  do  thou,  kind  father, 
place  him  among  thine  archers  who  go  to  meet  our  lady." 

"  Thou'ri  an  honest  man,  John  Strang,"  said  the  duke,  "go 
thou  and  tell  my  steward,  yonder,  to  array  thee  among  my  yeomen. 
Here,  for  thy  bravery,"  added  he,  oftcring  him  a  purse. 

"  Nay,  I  wish  not  his  highncss's  gold !"  said  John  Sti-ang, 
putting  his  hands  behind  him.  "  Any  clown  would  have  saved 
the  lassie  for  her  smiling  eyes." 

"  Ha !  ha !"  laughed  the  duke,  fillipping  his  daughter's  ear,  "  I 
will  see  more  of  thee,  my  good  man,  my  hand  upon't,"  giving 
him  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  0,  obsolete  acquaintance  of 
good  humor. 

The  royal  progress  of  Elizabeth  was  marked  only  by  the  usual 
incidents  among  the  faitliful  subjects.  At  an  early  hour  the  duke 
sent  out  a  retinue  of  three  hundred  yeomen  to  meet  the  quocn, 
and  with  lanterns  himg  on  the  extremities  of  their  long  wooden 
spears,  fliey  so  lined  the  forest  that  it  seemed,  as  Alice  gazed  up- 
on it  fi-oni  an  upper  window,  that  each  tree  must  be  in  a  separate 
blaze.  In  the  distance,  palace,  cathedi-al,  chapel  and  market  were 
a  dazzling  illumination,  and  over  the  dark  waves  of  the  North 
Sea  the  young  red  moon  hung  like  a  tender  dream. 

The  queen  sat  in  her  chariot,  which  was  too  cumbrous  and  un- 
wieldy to  be  imagined,  but  which  was,  however,  quite  an  im- 
provement on  the  one  sent  her  from  Holland  not  long  before. 

"  My  father  meets  her  kneeling,"  said  Alice,  peeping  from  an 
open  door,  "  so  do  my  mother  and  Nell.  I  wonder  will  they  kiss 
her  hand." 

"  Sister  Nell  sayeth  ladies  should  never  wonder,"  said  a  silver 
voice  within. 

"Do  tliou  be  still,  Moll !  There  is  the  queen !  I  suppose  her 
hair  is  rouged,  at  any  rate,  her  face  is." 

"  0,  treasonable  girl !  silence  !"  whispered  Miss  Norcross. 

"  There  is  my  lady  Forrest,  she  is  much  prettier  than  her  royal 
mistress  ;  '  Court  the  mistress  and  kiss  the  maid,'  "  hummed  the 
giddy  girl.  "  Yonder  is  Sir  Richard  Falconer.  He  might  be 
haughtier,  since  he  once  wooed  my  sister  Eleanor.  He  is  a  quiet 
man  now,  Norcross  :  his  wife  pecks  him." 

"  Thon  wilt  never  govern  Surrey,"  said  again  the  silver  voice. 

"  That  will  I  not !  Look  ye,  Norcross  !  0  thou  canst  not,  I 
have  the  only  place !  Here  is  the  sweetest  youth  !  He  fingers 
his  moustache  as  't\vere  a  guitar — ^perchance  he  is  not  sixty  years  ? 
Norcross  !  dost  remember  those  two  great  grunters  looking  over 
their  sty  at  us  with  their  stupid  faces,  in  the  town  this  morning  % 
I  cannot  tell  which  of  them  this  Earl  of  Leicester  most  resembles  ! 
Take  thy  hand  off  my  month  !"  she  said,  struggling  with  Miss 
Norcross.  "  0,  holy  Gabriel !"  as  she  saw  another.  "  Look 
at  him  !  look  at  him !  yonder — the  ndblest  gentleman,  the  haugh- 
tiest bearing,  the  most  melodious  voice  !  Thy  great  dark  eyes  do 
not  guess  that  thine  Alice  is  viewing  thee !  Norcross !  Moll ! 
ye  may  look,  Z  will  s^eat  to  my  love,"  and  overtm*ning  Moll  at 
her  beadwork,  she  darted  out  of  the  room  by  another  door. 

"Art  thou  mad?"  cried  the  silver-voiced  Moll,  in  an  agonized 
tone,  but  her  sister  was  out  of  hearing. 

Gliding  quickly  behind  the  tapestry  of  the  hall  below,  she 
waited  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  noble  group,  meaning  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  young  Dxike  of  Surrey  when  he  passed. 
As  the  party  were  advancing,  the  sword  hilt  of  my  Lord  of  Lan- 
dry (who  preceded  the  others,  bearing  candles)  caught  aside  the 
curtain  and  disclosed  the  Lady  Alice.  Very  quick  indeed  were 
the  thoughts  that  rushed  through  her  head. 

"I  thought,"  said  she,  ten  minutes  after,  when  relating  it  to 
Moll,  "  that  I  should  not  be  found  so  mean  as  hiding,  so  I  march- 
ed boldly  out  and  stood  before  them,  for  they  were  close  at  hand. 
My  father  would  have  shaken  me  roughly  aside,  but  forbore,  I 
know  not  why.  '  So,'  said  our  Lady  Elizabeth,  putting  her  hand 
on  my  head,  '  this  is  Jliss  Malapert,  your  grace's  daughter  !  We 
muse  have  her  soon  at  court,  at  least  when  she  can  look  at  her 
queen  without  the  aid  of  a  cm-tain,'  and  so  passed  on.  There  was 
my  father  so  severe  and  stem,  and  my  mother  looking  frighted 
and  grieved,  and  my  sister  Eleanor  laughing  behind  her  fan,  and 
I,  stajiiding  like  as  one  petrified,  never  so  much  as  curtsied,  for 
I  only  thought  of  Surrey's  great,  disapproving  eyes !"  and  then 
she  burst  into  tears. 

"  What  else  sawest  thou  V  said  Miss  Norcross,  to  distract  her 
from  her  vexation. 

"  0,"  cried  Alice,  with  a  merry  laugh,  dashing  off  her  tears, 
"  I  saw,  when  the  queen's  back  was  turned,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
kissing  his  hand  to  me." 

"And  what  didst  thou  do,  Alice?" 

"  I  laughed  softly,  and  kissed  mine  back,  for  Surrey  was  look- 
ing !  And  I  heard  Sir  Francis  Drake  tell  Surrey,  that  had  he  me 
at  sea,  his  crew  would  mutiny,  and  then  I  saw  the  great  Earl  of 
Leicester  squinting  lovingly  at  me,  and  I  made  a  mouth  at  him  ! 
What  sayst  thou  concerning  my  wager,  Norcross  ?  Was  I  not 
presented  1  I  am  going  to  see  if  Surrey  is  too  indignant  with  hia 
lady-love,"  and  she  danced  off  again,  singing, 

"  0.  my  love  is  like  the  red,  red  rose, 
Tliat  newly  sptings  in  June!" 

The  nest  night  the  following  words  were  recorded  in  Lady 
Alice's  diary ;  "  Perhaps  it  was  near  upon  ten  atte  night,  whenne 
I  saw  tall  Helen  Frobisher  and  my  sister  NeUe  and  a  host  of  oth- 
ers moving  up  ye  long  halls  toe  be  presented.  I  rushed  atte  fuUe 
speede  into  MoUe,  her  room,  where  she  laye  in  bedde,  and  Mis- 


tress Norcross  at  her  prayers.  '  MoUe  !  Molle  I'  I  cried,  pulling 
her  out  of  bedde,  *  Dame  Margerie  has  jost  told  rae  of  a  secret 
sliding  ijanelle  over  ye  steel  mirror  in  ye  grande  drawing  room, 
where  ye  throne  is  erected,  high  up  and  smalle  ronnde,  where  is 
htmg  ye  silver  brocaded  drapcrie,  thou  knowest  ye  spotte  !'  Alle 
this  time  I  was  hurrieing  clothes  upon  Molle,  and  saying  '  thence 
we  can  look  atte  ye  presentation,'  I  dragged  her,  fearful,  aghast 
yet  curious,  out  of  ye  room  and  down  ye  secret  passage.  Mis- 
tress Norcross  haddo  started  from  horre  devotions,  but  in  vain — 
we  were  gone.  Noe  sooner  were  we  seated  in  ye  secret  place, 
Molle  shriuking  back  and  seeing  little,  I  leaning  boldlie  oute  and 
seiiing  alle,  than  I  caught  Surrey,  his  eye ;  at  first  he  looked 
frighted,  butte  thenne,  seeing  noe  danger,  smiled  lovinglie  atte 
me.  Butte  whosoe  can  look  atte  consequences  1  That  joyful 
smile  worked  me  sorrow,  for  itte  caught  my  father,  his  eye,  and 
following  ye  direction  of  Surrey,  his  eye,  he  sawe  his  daughter. 
Forgettfullie  he  exclaimed  aloude,  and  I,  idiot  that  I  am  !  in  en- 
deavoring toe  draw  back,  caught  my  foot  in  a  projecting  beam  of 
ye  carving,  and  alas  !  alas  !  with  a  loude  scream  from  Molle  and 
a  louder  one  from  myself,  felle  intoe  ye  midst  of  ye  assemblie.  I 
knew  noe  more  till  I  awoke  in  my  chambere  and  founde  Molle 
hanging,  weeping,  over  my  bedde,  with  her  golden  curls  alle 
loosed,  and  Mistress  Norcross  atte  ye  door,  receiving  instructions 
from  my  father.  Ye  next  morning  betimes  I  was  summoned  too 
ye  royal  presence.  There  stoode  my  father,  as  gloomie  as  night, 
and  ye  Duke  of  SuiTcy,  who  looked  atte  me  soe  wonderinglie, 
that  I  needs  must  laugh;  atte  which  ye  queen  stamped  herre 
foote  (which  is  not  soe  smalle  as  mine,  though  John  Strang  said 
itte),  and  cried,  *  Hark  ye  !  scapegrace  !  thy  father  has  spared  ye 
rod  and  spoiled  ye  childe ;  nowe  we  will  e'en  essaye  our  royal 
hand.  Put  what  thou  hast,  together,  Ladie  Alice  Brygcs  !  and 
prepare  thyself  toe  attende  our  person  1'  {Be  she  ever  soe  much 
a  queen,  yette  she  is  noe  ladie.)  But  I  curtseyed  submissivelie, 
and  Norcross  saves,  if  I  wish  toe  have  any  peace  of  my  life,  I 
hadde  bCst  toe  ^vinne  herre  love.  To-morrow  I  leave  deare  olde 
Yorke,  I,  a  duke,  his  daughter,  to  be  waiting  maid !   Ye  hnssie !" 

The  progress  continued  round  through  the  northern  counties, 
among  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland,  down  Lancaster  and  oth- 
er shires,  until  it  reached  Leicester,  where  Robert  Dudley  did  not 
fail  to  show  the  queen  all  attentions  that  wealth  and  perfidy  coidd 
obtain — through  Coventry,  with  its  legend  of  Godiva,  through 
orthodox  Oxford,  and  thus  till  it  "  saw  in  heaven  the  light  of 
London  flaming  like  a  dreary  dawn."  But  ere  the  Lady  Alice 
had  left  her  father's  house,  she  begged  him  humbly  and  prayer- 
fully, from  her  loving  heart,  for  for^veness.  And  so  the  dtike 
requested  a  situation  for  an  honest  retainer  of  his,  as  one  of  the 
Tower  Guards. 

"  Since  I  take  the  child  from  thy  grace,  'twill  be  but  fair  to 
take  the  man,"  was  the  royal  assent,  and  the  duke  recommend- 
ing the  new  guard,  John  Strang,  to  be  his  daughter's  friend  should 
she  ever  need  him,  bade  them  both  farewell. 

It  was  the  morning  of  a  sunny  day  in  fall,  and  all  the  cotutiera 
were  assembling  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Windsor  castle,  for  the 
great  players  from  London  were  to  represent  a  masque  before  her 
majesty. 

" Attire  thyself,  ^1!"  s^d  the  queen  to  Lady  Alice.  "Attire 
thyself  bravely !  for  I  shall  have  one  man  below  to-day,  worth  aU 
the  trumpery  in  my  kingdom !" 

"  He  will  scarcely  see  me  when  thy  majesty  is  present,"  was 
the  quiet  answer. 

"Be  that  as  it  may,"  replied  the  royal  personage,  well  pleased* 
"  Will  Shakspeare  sees  everything — do  my  bidding,  child  !" 

In  a  few  moments  the  Lady  Alice  stood  again  befijre  the  queen ; 
her  tall  and  slender  form  wrapped  in  a  green  Genoa  velvet,  whose 
floiNing  skirt  and  train  were  heavily  embroidered  to  the  knees 
with  costly  Indian  pearls. 

"  It  is  the  brave  green  dress  my  mother  wore,"  said  she  to 
Dame  Margery,  her  maid,  "  but  the  jewels  make  it  look  like  the 
great  altar  in  our  cathedral  at  home." 

Her  bare,  white  arms  ■with  their  broad  bracelets  of  gold  looked 
whiter  and  more  delicate  than  sculpture,  and  rotmd  her  dark, 
braided  hair  lay  a  narrow  golden  band.  The  color  came  and  went 
in  her  cheeks,  her  great  gray  eyes  burned  briUiantly,  and  her  rich 
lips  parted  in  a  glowing  smile,  as  she  looked,  well  satisfied  at 
herself,  in  the  mirror,  before  she  sought  the  queen.  The  queen 
looked  at  the  beautiful  girl,  so  gorgeously  arrayed,  for  a  moment, 
while  she  drew  near,  turning  at  the  same  time  with  a  loud,  coarse 
laugh  to  the  other  maidens,  then  suddenly  lifdng  her  arm,  she 
brought  down  the  whole  weight  of  her  hand,  with  Xantippean 
force,  upon  Lady  Alice's  cars.  The  blow  threw  her  upon  her 
knees,  but  starting  up,  the  blood  tingling  in  her  face  and  making 
her  eyes  sparkle  : 

"Ah,  madam  !"  said  she,  "  you  took  me  unawai*es  ;  had  you  but 
signified  your  royal  wish,  I  would  have  requested  my  Lord  of 
Leicester's  boxing  gloves  for  your  majesty's  use  !" 

The  meek  tone  of  mockery  was  not  unobserved  by  the  queen. 

"  Weil,  wench  !"  said  she,  "thou  hast  good  spirit !  Go  now, 
and  dismiss  thyself  from  so  gaudy  robes,  and  when  thou  wearest 
a  finer  dress  than  thy  queen,  look  to  thine  cars  again  !" 

As  Lady  Alice  threaded  the  passages  once  more,  her  indigna- 
tion only  rendering  her  splendor  more  striking,  the  Duke  of 
Surrey  confronted  her. 

"Art  thou  queen  V  asked  he,  kneeling  laughingly  to  her. 

"  If  I  am,  the  queen  has  had  a  whipping,"  she  answered. 

"  Shall  we  never  have  an  end  to  this  tyranny,  Alice  ?"  he 
questioned,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  If  Leicester  would  marry  or  Cecil  poison  her,"  was  the  quiet 
reply. 

"  Thou  knowest  I  have  friends  and  great  wealth  in  France  and 
at  that  eonrt,  my  love,"  continued  he,  "  there  we  should  be  safe. 
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end  ia  the  saany  soath  the  Mediteraaean  skirts  a  whitc-wallcd 
villa,  clothed  with  vineyards  and  olive  gardens,  and  having  all 
comforts  that  make  it  a  paradise  almost  worthy  thee;  will  not 
that  bo  a  happy  shelter  ?  Hast  thou  no  thought  about  it  1"  noticing 
her  silence. 

""We  had  best  bo  quiet,  Surrey,"  she  said,  at  length,  "there 
are  great  gaps  in  time,  who  knows  what  obstacles  may  slide  down 
them." 

"  One  thing  is  clear,"  urged  the  lover,  "  she  will  never  give 
her  permission — " 

"Hark!  the  queen  rings  forme!"  and  light-footed  as  a  hare, 
she  sought  her  dressing-room.  Not  five  minutes  after  she  again 
stood  before  the  queen,  clad  all  in  white,  with  not  an  ornament 
near. 

"  Your  majesty's  dutiful  girl  again,"  she  said  smilingly,  taking 
a  comer  of  the  queen's  train. 

"  What  think  ye  of  ray  poet,  my  player,  my  musician  V*  said 
the  queen,  an  hour  or  two  later,  as  she  sat  with  a  number  of  her 
maidens  alone  upon  her  beautiful  gallery,  overlooking  the  broad 
Windsor  lands.     "Alice,  turange   my  diadem  !"  As  Alice  stood 
behind  the  queen's  chair,  dropping  one  curl  and  looping  another 
under  the  crown,  the  maids  of  honor  were  gaily  praising  tho 
person  in  question. 
*'  Was  there  ever  such  a  touch  upon  the  spinnet  ?"  said  one. 
"  He  is  the  most  proper  man  in  the  kingdom,"  chimed  another. 
"Has  he  not  a  brow  for  a  high  chancellor,  youi-  majesty?" 
asked  a  third. 

"  Xay,  girl,  no  statesman,"  responded  the  queen ;  "  he  may 
make  songs  and  dream  of  Midsummer  Nights,  as  we  saw  an  hour 
agono,  but  Cecil  knows  my  laws.  What  sayst  thou,  Alice,  hast 
ever  seen  a  better  man  ?" 

"Never,  your  majesty,  but  one." 

*' And  who  may  that  be,  that  man  before  Will  Shafcspeare?" 
"Nay,  your  majesty—" 

"Hast  thou  any  privacy  from  thy  mistress '?  Answer  me !  now 
ye  foar,  would  any  of  ye  wish  to  wed— have  any  of  ye  a  lover  V 

The  blttshing  nays  seemed  to  please  the  queen,  but  she  turned 
to  Alice,  who  had  not  spoken. 

"  Ay,  your  majesty,"  was  the  fearless  reply  from  tJiat  quarter. 
"  And  who  is  it  1     Make  thy  queen,  thy  confidant ;  trust  our 
royal  ear !" 

Thus  urged,  Alice  bent  over  the  queen  from  her  station  by  her 
chair. 

"  It  is  Surrey,"  whispered  she,  and  kneeling  before  the  petty 
tyrant,  she  added,   "we  only  wait  thy  royal  approbation." 

"  On  my  word,  thou'rt  a  bold  hussy !"  laughed  Elizabeth, 
pinching  her  chin,  "  we  wiQ  look  further  into  the  affair." 

Why  that  night  a  boat  with  Surrey,  fettered  a  prisoner,  within, 
rowed  down  the  Thames  to  the  London  Tower,  let  those  surmise, 
who  best  know  the  dictates  of  wounded  vanity  and  angry  jeal- 
ousy upon  the  spiteful  temperament  of  Elizabeth,  who,  unhappy 
herself  would  suffer  no  one  about  her  to  be  otherwise. 

"  Didst  see,"  said  Kate  Gordon,  one  of  the  maidens  of  the  morn- 
ing's conversation,  to  Alice,  the  nest  day,  "  didst  see,  by  the 
moonlight  last  night,  yon  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  tide.  There 
lay  Surrey  &  state  prisoner,  whose  only  crime  is  love  of  thee, 
I^ady  Alice." 

With  angry  vehemence  Alice  sought  the  queen.  Useless  were 
her  entreaties — ^her  espostnlations. 

"Pretty  fool!"  replied  the  sovereign,  "Surrey  is  a  traitor. 
All  love  cools.     Wait.     Wringing  of  hands  is  of  no  avail!" 

"  Thou  art  a  woman,"  said  Alice,  slowly.  "  Thou  art  of  like 
feelings  with  me.     Thou  shalt  one  day  suffer  more  than  I." 

And  she  left  the  room.  But  in  the  halls  of  Windsor  that  even- 
ing, there  was  not  a  merrier  laugh  nor  a  gayer  song  than  that  of 
Lady  Alice  Bryges.  The  queen  stared  at  her  in  astonishment. 
" Thoo,  wilt  not  laugh  long!"  thought  "she.  But  Alice  had 
seen  two  plays  enacted  that  day,  and  was  herself  the  heroine  of 
a  third. 

"Dame  Margery,"  said  Lady  Alice,  a  few  hours  later  in  the 
eight,  "  go  thou  and  send  Kate  Gordon  hither  !" 

With  compassionate  alacrity  the  dame  departed  and  returned 
in  a  moment  with  the  young  lady  mentioned  before. 

"  Kate  !  Kate  I"  said  Alice,  "  now  tell  me,  as  thou  didst 
promise," 

Kate  sat  down  on  a  low  stool.  "Poor  child,"  said  she,  "I  can 
only  tell  thee  little.  Thou  knowest  this  proud  Cecil  has  a  son  who 
sought  thy  hand?" 

"  Ay,  a  shrewd  villain," 

"  It  is  he  who  is  at  work,"  resumed  Kate.  "  He  will  despatch 
Surrey  and  wed  thee,  as  certainly  as  death  !" 

"He  cannot,"  said  Alice,  playing  carelessly  with  a  small 
dagger. 

"  Walslngham,"  continued  the  other,  "  who  is  over  ready  with 
plots,  as  the  Stuarts  can  testify,  befriends  him  here,  and  between 
themselves  and  Leicester,  who  will  connive  at  any  wickedness, 
they  have  made  for  our  willing  queen  an  imaginary  plot,  in  which 
Surrey  is  master-devil  for  her  destruction,  and  the  day  after  to- 
morrow he  is  to  be  executed.  My  brother  told  me  it.  Thou 
knowest  how  in  the  Netherlands  Surrey  saved  his  life  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  head  ?  Force  can  effect  little  ;  petitions  cannot  move 
the  old  wretch ;  but  I  am  brave,  Alice,  I  will  stand  by  thee !" 

"  Cecil  is  rich,"  murmured  Alice,  thonghtfully,  "  only  in  gold. 
I  have  love  and  courage.  We  T\ill  save  him.  Listen  \"  she  con- 
tinued in  a  louder  tone,  "  Do  thou  and  Lady  Helen  Frobisher 
await  me  at  about  a  rod  from  the  Tower,  to-morrow  afternoon, 
I  have  a  friend  within,  a  guard,  Helen,  as  thou  dost  know,  a 
mountaineer,  as  tall  and  well  built,  perhaps,  as  Surrey,  with  heavy 
brows  like  his.  Thou  shalt  come  first  to  see  me  in  the  Tower; 
afterwards  she.     The  governor  shall  think  I  am  Surrey's  wife. 


There  shall  bo  no  danger  happen  to  any.  Do  thou  tell  Lady 
Helen,  and  let  her  bring  a  second  suit  of  apparel.  She  will  not 
fail,  do  not  thou.  And  now  good  night,  I  must  to  the  Tower." 

An  hour  afterwards  and  Lady  Alice  was  set  down  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  Tower.  It  was  the  break  of  day  as  Alice 
touched  one  of  the  guai'ds  upon  the  arm. 

"John  Strang,"  said  she,  "  wilt  thou  suffer  the  affianced  wife 
of  your  new  prisoner  to  see  him  ^" 

"  That  would  I  indeed,  my  sweet  lady,"  was  the  hearty  an- 
swer, "  and  all  the  more  for  the  great  sorrow  that  is  on  thy  face. 
But  there  are  others  farther  on.  Yet  will  I  bring  thee  to  the  gov- 
ernor, and  do  tliou  complain  of  mo  that  I  would  not  suffer  thee 
to  pass,  and  he  will,  perchance,  put  me  nearer  to  the  prison  of  his 
honor,  thy  husband,  that  will  be." 

"  Thou  art  a  faithful  friend,  John,  and  ready  at  strategy.  Now 
bring  me  to  him." 

As  they  passed  several  of  the  guard.  Lady  Alice  gave  them 
each  a  sovereign,  saying  to  John,  loud  enough  for  them  to  hear : 

"  Wc  can  afford  to  drink  the  queen's  healtli  to-day,  goodman, 
since  we  have  such  fine  news  concerning  the  duke." 

"  Here,  your  excellency,"  said  Strang,  in  a  gruff  voice,  throw- 
ing open  the  door  of  the  lord-keeper's  audience  chamber,  "  is  a 
woman  who  demands  to  see  her  husband,  the  Surrey,  brought 
here  a  day  agone." 

A  more  stormy  than  satisfactory  interview  followed,  for  all  the 
supposed  wife  of  Surrey  could  obtain  was  permission  to  visit  her 
husband  a  moment  now,  and  again  that  night,  previous  to  his  ex- 
ecution the  next  morning,  together  with  his  cousins  Kate  Gordon 
and  Helen  Frobisher,  who  might  bid  him  a  hasty  farewell.  The 
lord  keeper  bowed  her  out  with  ceremonious  politeness,  and  closed 
the  door.  That  morning  John  Strang  was  appointed  guard  over 
the  inner  stainvay,  by  the  prisoner's  apartment. 

After  Alice  had  left  her  lover,  though  her  heart  was  bitter  with- 
in her,  she  assumed  a  gay  smile,  and  as  she  went  lightfj'  by  the 
guards,  told  them  to  give  her  joy.  *  *  *  At  about  three  of 
a  London  afternoon,  which  was  approaching  dusk,  her  two  friends 
stationed  themselves  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  tower,  and 
Dame  Margery  a  little  further  on,  waited  with  a  hack. 

"  Kate,"  said  Alice,  giving  her  the  passes  which  were  to  admit 
them,  "thou  hast  the  hood  under  thy  riding-hood  which  Lady 
Helen  is  to  w^ear  when  she  shall  have  given  her  own  to  Surrey  1" 

"  Ay,  my  love,"  said  Kate,  with  smiling  confidence. 

"  Now  do  thou,"  said  their  anxious  instructress,  "  in  twenty 
minutes  be  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  (for  only  one  at  a  time  is  al- 
lowed to  enter),  with  all  the  clothes  which  Helen  is  to  array  herself 
in  when  she  shall  have  given  to  Surrey  her  cloak  and  hood.  And 
Helen,  when  thou  comest  five  minutes  after,  have  thy  handker- 
chief at  thy  face,  and  be  inconsolable  as  thou  art  parting  from  thy 
cousin.     We  will  outwit  them  yet !" 

With  a  quick  step  Alice  went  up  tJie  stairway,  and  showing  her 
passes,  was  admitted.  She  passed  John  Strang  last,  with  a  smile, 
and  the  body-servant  waiting  in  the  room  without,  opened  the 
door.  Surrey  turned  and  met  the  smiling  face  of  Alice,  dimp- 
ling with  her  joy  into  a  happy  laugh.  In  an  instant  she  was  in 
his  arms. 

"  It  cannot  fail,"  said  she,  "in  an  hour  thou  wilt  be  free  !" 

"Dear  child,"  he  answered,  "I  hesitato  to  risk  thy  precious 
life  for  such  a  reason." 

But  with  a  world  of  subtle  rhetoric  the  alarmed  girl  convinced 
him  that  she  incurred  not  the  least  danger. 

"  Why  didst  thou  not  escape  last  night  in  the  boat  below  thy 
window  there  %  I  myself  paid  all  my  diamonds  for  a  bribe," 
said  she. 

"I  did  tell  thee  once  before,"  he  answered,  "but  thou  wert  too 
busy  with  thy  plan  this  morning,  to  heed  it.  There  was  one  in 
the  next  ward,  who  for  eighteen  years  had  not  breathed  free  au: ; 
he  begged  bitterly,  for  his  wife  was  dying  in  Kent.  I  thought  of 
thee,  my  love,  and  he  went  in  my  stead." 

"  It  was  thy  noble  self,"  she  said,  "  but  now,  thou  too  shalt  be 
free !" 

"  My  dear  love,  who  art  hazarding  so  much,"  continued  the 
duke,  "  didst  bring  the  license  I  spoke  of  this  morning  ?" 

"  Ay,"  said  she  in  a  low  tone,  and  blushing. 

"  It  is  but  a  gloomy  bridal,  Alice,  but  we  cannot  wait  after  my 
escape  for  any  ceremony  on  the  English  shore,  and  perhaps  not 
elsewhere." 

Saying  which  Surrey  summoned  tbe  servant  and  sent  him  for 
the  chaplain.  In  a  few  moments  the  chaplain,  gowned  and 
with  rubrical  book  in  hand,  together  with  John  Strang  and  the 
body-servant,  was  present.  After  examining  the  license,  the 
priest  performed  the  simple  ceremony  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
and  saluted  the  quondam  Lady  Alice  Bryges  as  Duchess  of  Sur- 
rey, The  duke  took  a  long  diamond  chain  from  his  neck  and 
handed  it  to  tlie  chaplain,  saying,  "  Thou  shalt  not  one  day  be 
forgotten."  Alice  gave  a  ring  from  her  finger  to  each  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  they  were  again  alone. 

"  It  is  growing  late,  now  remember  my  instructions,"  said  she, 
putting  thick  white  paint  over  his  beard  and  sHghtly  rouging  his 
cheeks.  "  I  am  going  for  Kate  ;  seeing  so  many  women  come  up 
the  guard  will  never  notice  if  one  more  goes  out,  especially  as  I 
shall  call  for  Dame  Margery  at  the  head  of  the  steps  and  address 
Lady  Helen  as  Dame  Margery,  when  she  goes  out,  they  are 
equally  tali,"  and  out  of  the  uoom,  through  the  ante-chamber  and 
down  the  stairs,  went  the  new  duchess,  meeting  Kate  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps.  They  went  slowly  up  talking,  in  a  low  tone,  of  the 
marriage,  and  when  they  came  to  the  inner  stairs — 

"  Go  thou  up,  dear  Kate,"  said  Alice,  "  while  I  call  Dame  Mar- 
gery," and  she  went  down  to  the  gate  again,  crying,  "  Dame 
Margery!  Dame  Margery!"  and  turning  back  again,  "I  cannot 
see  what  kcepeth  her!"  she  said. 


In  a  few  moments  she  again  came  out  with  Lady  Kate,  meeting 
Lady  Helen  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  who  was  weeping  apparently, 
behind  her  handkerchief. 

"Ah,  my  sweet  Lady  Kate,"  cried  Alice,  "if  thou  seest  Dame 
Margery,  send  her  to  me,  I  pray  thee,  for  the  love  of  God !  I 
must  be  dressed  to  see  the  queen  to-night,  or  I  shall  go  distract- 
ed," and  Lady  Kate  went  down  alone,  while  Alice  went  in  with 
Helen. 

By  this  time  it  was  growing  dusk,  and  the  ante-chamber  was 
quite  dark.  The  danger  was  thickening.  Helen  took  off  her 
cloak  and*  hood,  which  Sun-cy  as  hastily  put  on,  thrusting  his 
feet  into  slippers,  while  Helen  put  on  those  articles  which  Kate 
had  brought,  and  which  were  rather  common  in  appearance. 

"Dear  dame  Margery,"  said  Alice  to  Helen,  as  they  issued 
from  the  prisoner's  apartment  together,  "  go  to  my  dressing-room 
in  the  palace  and  bring  me  my  laces  and  pearls.  I  would  stay 
with  my  husband  while  I  may,  but  I  most  be  attired  quickly  to 
see  the  queen,  who  has  appointed  me  an  audience  to-night  for  this 
sad  matter,"  and  thus  she  went  down  with  Helen  as  Dame  Mar- 
gery, and  saying  to  her  finally  that  Lady  Helen  would  be  at  the 
palace  anon.     Alice  went  gently  back  again, 

"  Art  thou  ready  V  she  whispered  to  her  husband,  as  she  went 
in — ^her  face  was  haggard  and  pale,  except  where  a  small  hectic 
burned  like  fire.  "No !  no  !  do  not  mind  me  !"  she  added,  seeing 
him  start  at  her  appearance.  "  I  am  fearful  lest  they  light  the 
candles  without  and  we  be  detected.  Keep  thy  handkerchief  at 
thy  face,  thus,"  and  she  opened  the  door. 

"  Do  not  weep  so,  my  dear  Lady  Helen  !"  she  said  aloud,  ta- 
king his  arm.  "  Have  I  not  more  cause  ?  Besides,  bethink  thee, 
dear,  the  queen  may  succor  us  yet  i" 

Thus  they  reached  the  last  steps,  when  the  lord  high  keeper 
came  up  and  passed  them  with  a  scrutinizing  gaze.  Alice  saluted 
him  gravely,  saving : 

"Friend  Helen,  await  me  in  the  palace  !"  and  she  ran  quickly 
back. 

The  lord  high  keeper  was  talking  in  the  ante-chamber,  which 
was  now  a  glare  of  light,  with  John  Strang,  as  she  entered.  In 
a  moment  after  he  tapped  at  the  door. 

"  I  pray  thee,  my  kind  lord,"  said  Alice,  opening  it,  "  to  suffer 
me  these  few  last  moments  alone  with  my  husband." 

The  lord  keeper  could  only  assent.  After  this  she  continued 
pacing  up  and  down  the  prison,  ■ndth  long  steps  in  her  husband's 
boots,  talking  in  a  low  tone,  now  hoarsely  and  now  in  her  own 
voice,  till  the  lord  keeper  departed.  Shortly  after,  she  doffed  the 
boots,  donned  her  cloak  and  hood,  and  saying  to  the  empty  room, 
"I  will  be  with  thee,  Surrey,  at  an  early  hour,"  she  closed  the 
door,  first  pulling  the  string  through  the  latch,  so  that  it  could  be 
opened  only  on  the  inside,  shutting  it  violently  that  she  might  be 
sure,  and  telling  the  servant  that  her  husband  did  not  wish  either 
candles  or  attendance  that  night,  as  he, would  be  engaged  in  pray- 
er till  a  late  hour,  she  quickly  escaped  from  the  malignant  influ- 
ence of  the  Tower.  Dame  Margery  had  received  the  duke  in  the 
hack,  and  before  six  hours  he  was  on  the  road  to  Dover,  in  the 
retinue  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  who  went  to  meet  his  broth- 
er. Not  long  after,  the  courageous  Alice  and  her  ducal  husband 
in  a  servant's  disguise,  stood  together  on  the  deck  of  a  little 
schooner,  skimming  under  full  sail  to  Calais. 

"A  fine  voyage,"  said  the  tarry  skipper,  as  they  reached  the 
quay,  slapping  the  unknown  duke  familiarly  on  the  shoulder.  "  Had 
we  been  flying  for  our  lives,  my  .hearty,  we  could  not  have  sailed 
quicker." 

Years  after,  when  the  lively  Duchess  Alice  shone  in  her  beauty 
the  most  brilliant  ornament  of  the  French  court,  lived  in  a  most 
delicious  atmosphere  of  love  amid  her  olive  gardens  in  southern 
France,  luxuriated  in  the  eternal  springtime  of  Rome,  or  revelled 
free  as  Nature  herself,  beside  the  blue  waves  that  reflect  the  burn- 
ing guardian  of  Naples,  the  remembrance  of  her  former  trouble 
and  distress  only  enhanced  the  pure  pleasure  of  all  her  happy 
life.  And  although  at  first,  the  angry  and  frustrated  malignity  of 
Elizabeth  would  have  known  no  bounds  in  wreaking  itself  through 
sentences  upon  the  Duchess  of  Surrey,  and  upon  both  her  hus- 
band's and  lier  father's  families,  yet  finally  the  noble  sen-ices  of 
her  loyal  father  in  the  foreign  wars,  together  with  a  Jesuitical 
conspiracy  against  the  English  throne,  discovered  and  revealed 
by  her  husband,  and  the  effect  of  time  and  reflection  upon  the 
better  sense  of  the  strong-minded  queen  herself — all  operated  in 
producing  a  revulsion  of  feeling  in  their  favor,  and  the  joyful 
families  were  once  more  instated  with  grandeur  and  reconciliation 
beside  the  throne.  And  wandering  through  the  happy  woods  of 
SuiTcy  on  summer  afternoons,  as 

"  In  crystal  vapor  everywhero 
Blue  isles  of  heavea  laughed  between, 
And,  far  in  forests  deeps  unseen, 
Tho  topmost  linden  gathered  green 

From  draughts  of  balmy  air," 

when  they  came  upon  an  open  space,  might  have  crossed  them- 
selves before  Alice  reclining  in  a  fuUcr  beauty  upon  the  tender 
moss,  as  if  at  sight  of  the  maid  mother;  and  have  gazed  wonder- 
ingly  at  the  picture  further  on,  which  a  dark  forester,  answering 
to  the  name  of  Strang,  made,  as,  with  his  tame,  brown  hares,  he 
drew  merry  gambols  from  the  rosy  blossom  of  a  brace  of  sum- 
mers, while  Surrey,  with  one  arm  round  the  neck  of  a  noble  steed, 
surveyed  his  treasui-es.  And  in  the  distance,  the  wanderer's  eyes 
would  have  fallen  upon  the  slender  female  figures  sitting  in  the 
open  window  of  an  antique  house,  though  the  melody  that  filled 
the  wood  came  only  from  the  one  with  golden  hair ;  and  tlici-e 
might  have  been  stamped  upon  his  memoiy  forever  this  quiet  pic- 
ture of  an  EngHsh  home,  where,  with  the  sinking  sun  and  sloping 
shadows, 

*'  Gray  twilight  poured 
On  dewy  p3£iturcs.  dewy  trees, 
Softer  than  cleep,  all  thSops  in  order  B 
A  haunt  of  andont  poacc,*' 
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THE  CASTLE  OF  HETDELBEKO. 

Heidelberg  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  which  the 
traTeller  in  me  Ehine  region  visits.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
Neckar,  not  far  from  the  "  wide  and  winding  Rhine."  Our  en- 
graving conveys  a  correct  idea  of  this  picturesque  locality.  From 
the  woods  upon  the  left  rise  the  stem  ramparts,  towers  and  tur- 
rets of  the  old  castle.  In  the  middle  distance  we  look  down  upon 
the  town,  and  have  a  glimpse  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  while  a 
broad  valley,  through  which  the  river  flows,  extends  to  the  line 
of  hills  that  close  the  horizon.  The  ruined  castle,  which  is  a  sort 
of  foitified  palace,  was  anciently  the  residence  of  the  electors  pal- 
atine. It  has  suifered  both  from  the  ravagres  of  time  and  the  vio- 
lence of  man.  Three  times  it  has  suffered  from  fire,  while 
no  ffiwer  than  ten  gamsons  have  •ndored  within  it  all  the  horrors 


CASTLE    OF   HEEDELBERG, 

of  war.  In  1718  it  was  rebuilt  and  refitted  in  a  style  commensu- 
rate with  its  historical  glory,  but  in  less  than  half  a  century  later, 
it  was  struck  by  lightning,  set  on  fire,  and  all  but  its  massive 
walls  destroyed.  The  rafters  of  the  vast  roof  were  consumed, 
and  the  interior  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  The  fortress  part  of  the  castle  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  by  the  electors  palatine,  Rupert  and  Rudolph. 
In  1607  the  electors  built  a  large  addition  to  tlie  existing  castle, 
and  adorned  it  with  statues  and  other  decorations.  In  the  year 
1656  Otho  Henry  made  other  additions,  and  the  elector  Freder- 
ick V.  also  made  additions  on  the  reception  of  his  spouse,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England.  In  the 
vaults  of  the  castle  the  famous  tun  of  Heidelberg  is  still  pre- 
served, and  is  always  sought  after  by  strangers.     It  is  a  huge  ves- 


sel of  the  capacity  of  800 
hogsheads.  It  is  now 
entirely  useicsB,  and  has 
contained  no  wine  since 
1769.  The  environs  of 
the  castle  present  many 
objects  of  interest.  The 
town  is  quaint,  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of 
the  people  interesting 
subjects  of  study  to  stran- 
gers. The  college,  found- 
ed in  1386,  enjoys  a  high 
repute.  The  convent  of 
Neuberg  is  well  worth 
visiting.  The  Konigs- 
tuhl  Hill  is  an  attractive 
place  to  tourists.  Hei- 
delberg contains  a  large 
town  hall,  three  hospitals, 
and  several  old  churches, 
besides  the  university 
buildings.  The  bridge 
over  the  Neckar  is  a  solid 
and  graceftil  stractore. 

LISBOHr. 

Onr  engraving  repre- 
sents this  beautifnl  city 
of  Portugal  as  it  rises 
from  the  tranquil  bosom 
of  the  Tagas.  It  is  the 
capital  city  and  principal 
seaport  of  Portugal,  and 
is  built  upon  the  right 
bank  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Seen 
from  a  distance  it  pre- 
sents a.  highly  picturesqae 
appearance,  and  one 
might  imagine  it  a  de- 
lightful residence ;  but 
the  charm  ceases  the  mo- 
ment you  pass  its  limits. 
The  streets  are  filthy,  and 
in  hot  weather  the  efflu- 
via is  pestilential.  It 
covers  an  area  of  about 
3000  acres,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  250,- 
000,  including  many  per- 
sons of  color.  It  has 
several  fine  squares,  in 
one  of  which  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  Joseph  I.  The 
Roeio  Square  is  infamotis 
as  the  site  of  the  palace 
of  the  Inquisition  and  the 

?lace  where  the  Auto  da 
^es  were  celebrated.  The 
city  contains  but  few  public  bnildinga.  One  of  them  is  the  cathe- 
dral, a  large  Moorish  building,  restored  in  1770.  The  ancient 
church  of  the  martyrs,  built  on  the  spot  where  Alphonso  I. 
mounted  the  wall  in  the  assault  which  wrested  it  from  the  Moors, 
possesses  great  interest.  The  aqueduct  of  Aguas  Livrcs,  which 
supplies  the  fountains  and  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  is  a  great 
work.  "Where  it  crosses  the  deep  valley  of  the  Alcantara  it  is 
carried  over  thirty-five  noble  marble  arches  for  the  distance  cf 
2400  feet.  The  San  Carlos  opera-house  is  a  fine  building,  and 
the  performances  are  well  attended,  though  people  of  all  classes 
prefer  the  bull  fights  to  overtures,  and  taureadors  to  prima  donnas. 
There  are  several  educational  institutions.  The  public  library 
contains  150,000  printed  volumes,  besides  manuscripts.  Thi 
harbor  is  beautiful  and  strongly  fortified. 
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TOIiEDO  BRIDGE. 

Our  engraving:  rep- 
resents one  of  tho 
striking  and  pictnr- 
esque  bridges  which 
span  the  river  Tagns 
at  the  famona  city  of 
Toledo,  in  Spain.  Its 
coluraned  piers  and 
quaint  turrets  render 
it  a  striking  object. 
The  city  of  Toledo, 
anciently  Toletum^ris 
thirty-two  miles  west 
from  Madrid,  and  was 
formerly  a  place  of 
great  magnitude,  con- 
taining one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants, 
but  the  population  has 
diminished  to  about 
twelve  hundred.  Its 
abandonment  by  the 
conrt  in  16-11,  after  a 
disastrous  conflagra- 
tion, was  the  primary 
cause  of  its  decadence. 
It  was  a  royal  resi- 
dence under  the  Goths, 
the  Moors  and  the 
kings  of  Castile,  who 
wrested  it  from  the 
hands  of  the  infidels  in 
1035.  It  was  noted, 
among  otherthings,for 
its  manufactory  of 
sword-blades,  of  which 
we  have  given  an  ac- 
count elsewhere.  The 
streets  of  the  city  are 
verv  narrow  and  crook- 
ed, but  highly  interest- 
ing to  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque,  by  the  fine 
effect  of  its  half-Moor- 
ish architecture.  The 
houses  are  generally 
of  two  stories,  built 
round  an  open  court- 
yard, in  which  a  spark- 
ling fountain  keeps  up 
the  freshness  of  the 
shrubbery  and  flowers. 
During  the  heat  of 
summer  an  awning  is 
drawn  over  this  open 
space,  and  the  family 
sit  and  enjoy  them- 
selves in  its  shade.  Toledo  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who  is 
the  primate  of  the  kingdom.  His  revenues  were  formerly  very 
great,  bat  the  general  impoverishment  of  Spain  has  reduced  the 
fortunes  of  her  prelates.  The  cathedral  is  the  largest  in  Spain, 
and  is  rich  and  strikingly  built,  but  abounds  in  many  architec- 
tural incoagmities. 


THE   BRIDGE   OF   TOLEDO. 

EDES'BURG. 

Edinburg,  or  "auld  Reekie,"  as  the  Scotch  nickname  it,  is  the 
metropolis  of  Scotland,  and  was  a  place  of  some  renown  as  far 
back  as  854.  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Erith  of  Forth. 
The  engraving  illustrates  well  the  wild  and  picturesque  conforma- 
tion of  the  site.     From  a  bold,  craggy  height,  the  castle  frowns 


upon  the  busy  town  below,  while  the  eminence  known  as  "Ar- 
thur's Seat"  towers  up  against  the  sky.  The  castle  is  of  great 
strength  and  antiquity,  having  been  built,  probably,  by  King  Ed- 
win. In  1437  it  bscarae  a  royal  residence.  It  is  more  noted,  how- 
ever, as  a  seat  of  learning,  its  university  being  world■reno^^'ned, 
and  having  sent  forth  many  accomplished  scholars  to  do  it  honor. 
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[Tfrittcn  for  Gleason'a  Pictorial.] 

THE  FOirnDLING  OF  ROSEIIBURG. 


BT   DK.    J.    H.   BOBINSON. 


The  old  man  Time  is,  in  good  sooth,  a  mighty  magician  ;  he 
waves  his  all-potent  wand  of  centuries,  and  there  is  a  change  ; 
ancient  usages  pass  away,  castles  cnimble,  and  cities  leap  into 
life;  monuments  fall,  and  the  memory  of  their  founders  perishes  ; 
tyrants  die,  and  even  the  blood  of  royalty  grows  thin,  sickly,  and 
finally  mingles  with  the  plebeian  current,  ceases  to  boast  its  long 
and  noble  descent,  and  forgets  its  olden  pride  as  it  sinks  into  its 
feeble  dotage. 

Much  of  the  scenery  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  naturally 
tends  to  produce  reflections  of  this  kind.  Vestiges  of  feudal 
pride,  pomp,  folly  and  warfare  greet  the  observant  eye  at  eyeiy 
point ;  and  between  Bingen  and  Bonn,  tliis  is  particularly  the  case. 
The  long  succession  of  hills,  that  rise  to  the  altitude  of  seven  or 
eight  hundred  feet,  on  either  side,  are  rendered  intensely  interest- 
ing to  the  historic  ti*avcller,  by  the  numberless  rnins  that  still  look 
with  mournful  grandeur  from  their  sides  and  summits,  discours- 
ing, in  language  not  to  bo  misapprehended,  of  another  period, 
when  "might"  was  too-prone  to  make  "right,"  and  the  common 
bond  of  fraternity  was  little  understood  and  less  cared  for. 

The  observer  sees  not  the  vineyards  that  are  actually  before 
him,  takes  no  notice  of  the  teeming  vintage ;  but  gazing  dreamily 
upon  some  blackening  battlement,  tottering  tower,  or  ivy-grown 
wall,  wanders  back  to  the  days  of  wine  and  wassail,  tourneys  and 
troabadors,  feuds  and  forays,  despotism  and  servile  vassalage. 

He  forgets  not  woman,  but  evokes  her  from  the  grave  of  the 
past,  brings  her  forth,  gifted  and  glorious,  beautiful  and  graceful, 
proud  yet  captivating. 

The  romantic  traveller  may  perhaps  lose  sight  of  the  ruder 
phases,  the  more  savage  aspects  of  that  olden  time,  and  regret, 
for  the  moment,  that  the  feudal  system  has  passed  away — to  live 
only  in  history  and  imagination.  Even  at  this  day,  feudalism  is 
a  word  fraught  with  attractive  yet  wild  associations,  indissolubly 
connected  with  splendid  pageants,  noble  knights,  barbed  steeds, 
seductive  minstrelsy,  and  last,  not  least,  blushing  dames  and  dam- 
sels fair. 

But  let  us  cease  to  amuse  ourselves  with  fancies  only ;  lot  us  go 
back  a  couple  of  centuries,  and  le£im  something  of  the  history  of 
yonder  rnin,  whose  towers  still  battle  bravely  with  Time — the  old 
man  ruthless.  Of  course,  kind  reader,  we  mil  not  vouch  for  the 
complete  anthenticity  of  the  tale  which  we  propose  to  relate ;  but 
shall  tell  it  just  as  tradition  has  told  it  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  very  much  as  the  humble  vine-dressers  of  that  region  some- 
times relate  it  to  the  curious  traveller. 

In  1600,  Frey  Herr  Grafenstein  kept  bJs  castle  with  true  baron- 
ial state,  or  at  least  he  did  until  his  extravagance  and  improvi- 
dence had  nearly  drained  his  coffers.  He  had  a  numerous  retinue, 
could  muster  a  strong  body  of  knights,  men-at-arms,  dependents 
and  vassals,  in  times  of  need.  He  quarrelled  with  the  neighbor- 
ing nobles,  had  bloody  feuds  when  sated  of  idleness  and  tired  of 
peace,  bunted,  held  jousts  and  tourneys,  and  in  short,  carried  out 
the  genuine  spirit  of  the  times. 

Wc  regret  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  add  that  the  baron  was 
possessed  of  those  moral  attributes  that  lend  a  pleasing  charm  to 
the  human  character,  and  especially  grace  and  dignify  those  hold- 
ing stations  of  power. 

Grafenstein  loved  himself,  his  pale  and  submissive  wife,  and 
his  only  son  Conrad ;  but  self-love  was  the  strongest  of  all.  It 
may  be  said  by  some  ascetic  philosopher,  that  self-love  is  the  pro- 
pelling sentiment  of  the  mind,  the  spring  of  all  action,  the  origin 
of  all  effort;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  are  quite  ready  to  grant 
this  ;  but  we  are  assured  that  there  arc  numerous,  if  not  number- 
less, exceptions  to  this  general  fact;  for  are  there  not  noble  in- 
stances on  record  of  parents  sacrificing  themselves  for  their  chil- 
dren, children  for  parents,  wives  for  husbands  and  z^icerej'sa.  Cer- 
tainly the  afBrmativc  is  proved  in  historj'",  as  well  as  in  every-day 
life,  and  requires  no  labored  argumentation. 

The  lawful  lord  of  Grafenstein  and  its  dependencies  was  ner- 
vously anxious  to  continue  the  succession  unsullied  in  glory  and 
undiminished  in  worldly  wealth.  When  his  son  was  born,  he  be- 
lieved that  complacent  Heaven  had  rightly  and  justly  intei-preted 
bis  wishes,  and  was  entering  with  kindly  zeal  into  his  somewhat 
lofty  schemes  for  the  honor  and  aggrandizement  of  his  house.  A 
short  distance  from  Grafenstein,  separated  only  by  a  wide  and  deep 
valley,  was  the  fief  of  Rosenburg,  held  (in  tenure)  by  Herr  Von 
Rosenburg  on  the  usual  conditions  of  military  service,  when  his 
feudal  lord  should  have  occasion  for  the  same. 

■  It  must  be  remembered  by  the  reader  that  the  prefix  HeiT  von 
is  employed  to  indicate  the  first  pure  blood  above  i>lebeianism, 
corresponding  in  all  essential  respects  ■vvith  the  Prench  de.  Hence 
it  will  be  perceived  that  Rosenburg  was  of  the  lowest  order  of  pure 
nobility.  His  father  and  grandfather  liad  successively  held  the 
fief  of  Rosenburg,  peaceably,  with  much  outward  stale  and  in. 
ward  comfort.  Happily  for  the  quiet  and  prosperity'  of  Herr  von 
Rosenburg,  the  estate  was  not  a  dependency  of  Grafenstein,  but 
of  Graf  (Count)  Rolendsek,  a  less  exacting  and  better  man. 

About  one  year  after  tlie  baron  had  been  blessed  with  a  son,  a 
singular  incident  occurred  at  the  neighboring  castle.  Very  early 
one  morning  the  old  porter  was  aroused  from  his  heavy  slumbers 
by  a  shrill  blast  from  a  bom.  This  being  a  summons  calculated 
to  disturb  his  repose  and  rouse  liira  to  action,  was  not  wholly 
agreeable  to  his  feelings  ;  and  it  was  not  without  some  grumbling 
that  he  went  to  the  gate. 

"What!  ho!  who's  without ?"  cried  Karl,  gruffly;  but  there 
was  no  response  ;  the  porter's  voice  died  away  unnoted,  save  by 
a  few  imperfect  echoes.     He  hailed  again,  with  no  bettersuccess ; 


and  being  considerably  sm'priscd  that  he  received  no  answer,  cau- 
tiously unlocked  the  massive  gate,  to  discover,  if  possible,  who 
had  had  the  temerity  to  play  him  such  a  trick.  Neither  horse  nor 
rider  was  to  be  seen;  but  a  curiously  contrived  basket  of  wicker 
work,  strangely  filled,  apparently,  with  various  fabrics  of  cloth, 
sat  in  the  arched  way  directly  before  him.  Pinned  to  this  pack- 
age of  linen,  flannels,  etc.,  was  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten, in  bold  and  legible  characters,  "  Herr  von  Rosenburg." 

Karl  stared  on  this  mysterious  presentation  for  some  minutes, 
without  venturing  to  come  to  any  particular  conclusion  in  relation 
to  the  signification  of  the  same.  He  lifted  the  wicker  basket 
cautiously,  took  it  into  the  court,  closed  and  locked  the  gate,  and 
then  carried  it  to  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  to  commit  it  to  the 
care  of  a  sen-ant,  with  instructions  to  convey  it  to  Rosenburg  as 
soon  as  he  should  leave  his  bed. 

Karl,  contraiy  to  his  usual  loquacious  habits,  held  his  peace  and 
made  no  comments  concerning  the  singularity  of  the  gift.  Hav- 
ing placed  it  in  what  he  considered  a  safe  place,  and  given  the 
necessary  directions,  he  stared  at  it  again,  shook  his  tiead  with  a 
puzzled  expression,  and  was  turning  away,  when — ^ivhen  there  was 
a  movement  in  the  basket,  accompanied  by  sounds  too  familiar  to 
bo  mistaken. 

We  need  dwell  no  longer  upon  this  part  of  our  story,  for  you 
may  be  assured  that  the  denouement  rapidly  followed.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  mystery  was  a  female  infant,  attended  with  all  the 
helplessness,  prettiness  and  interest  which  invariably  attach  to 
a  babe  making  its  advent  among  strangers,  under  circumstances 
so  peculiar.  A  brief  note,  accompanying  the  gift,  informed  Herr 
von  Rosenbm-g  and  his  lady  that  the  child's  name  was  "  Edla," 
and  that  they  would  suffer  no  loss  by  caring  for  her  in  a  Christian 
manner.  Nothing  was  said  respecting  her  birth.  There  was  no 
keepsake  or  memento,  save  a  chain  of  unique  workmanship,  with 
a  small  seal  attached. 

Having  as  yet  no  heir,  neither  Rosenburg  nor  his  wife  was 
averse  to  keeping  the  child ;  so  in  process  of  time  Edla  grew  to 
be  a  beautiful  girl,  much  beloved  and  petted  by  her  kind  benefac- 
tors, who  had  supplied  the  place  of  parents.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
she  was  gifted  with  beauty  so  rare  that  it  was  the  subject  of  re- 
mark to  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  her.  Her  person- 
al appearance  we  will  not  attempt  to  describe  particularly  ;  suffice 
it  that  her  form  was  gracefully  proportioned,  her  features  lovely, 
her  deportment  becoming.  Added  to  a  charming  face  and  figure, 
were  an  amiable  disposition,  a  silvery  voice,  and  a  soft  yet 
merry  laugh. 

If  the  foundling  of  Rosenburg  was  fair  and  modest,  Conrad  of 
Grafenstein  was  handsome  and  brave. 

The  two  castles,  we  have  already  remarked,  were  separated  only 
by  a  deep  and  wide  valley ;  but  which  was  neither  deep  enough  or 
wide  enough  to  prevent  the  parties  mentioned  from  forming  a  mu- 
tual attachment,  -with  all  the  coyness  deemed  befitting  one  side, 
and  all  the  delicate  yet  ardent  warmth  that  could  be  expected  on 
the  other.  The  friendship  that  had  subsisted  between  them,  and 
strangely  ripened  into  love,  was  of  gradual  and  imperceptible 
growth,  and  therefore  more  real  and  permanent. 

During  the  time  this  reciprocal  predilection  was  being  matured, 
Frcy  Herr  Grafenstein  remained  profoundly  ignorant  of  what  was 
going  foi-ward  ;  and  indeed  the  possibility  that  his  son  might  place 
his  affections  upon  the  adopted  daughter  of  Hen-  von  Rosenburg, 
had  never  occurred  to  him.  Did  not  Conrad  know  his  views  in 
relation  to  matters  of  that  kind  ?  Was  he  not  fully  aware  that  he 
intended  for  him  a  splendid  alliance  with  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  families  in  the  land  1  Most  assuredly,  for  the  sub- 
ject had  been  fully  discussed  in  his  presence. 

The  baron,  like  many  other  persons  of  rank  and  wealth,  sup- 
posed tliat  his  wishes,  when  once  expressed,  were  to  be  thereafter 
invested  with  all  the  power  and  sanctity  of  absolute  law.  Having 
commanded  with  the  authoritativeness  of  a  despot,  and  been 
obeyed  so  long  and  so  scrupulously  by  his  dependents,  he  flattered 
himself  that  the  prerogative  of  exacting  obedience  would  always 
be  his ;  but  he  was  yet  to  learn  that  there  were  impulses  in  the 
human  breast  that  would  not  yield  to  his  mere  dictum. 

At  length  it  was  told  him  by  one  of  his  retainers  that  his  son 
loved  the  foundling  of  Rosenburg.  He  heard  the  announcement 
with  complete  incredulity.  He  averred  that  Conrad  was  acquaint- 
ed with  his  views  and  intentions,  and  was  not  so  rebellious  and 
unfilial  as  to  disregard  his  wishes.  The  retainer  then  proceeded 
to  inform  the  baron  how  he  might  satisfy  himself  in  regai'd  to  the 
truth  of  what  he  had  affirmed.  He  directed  Grafenstein  to  repair 
to  a  certain  place  near  the  castle  of  Rosenburg,  at  a  certain  hour, 
when  he  would  probably  have  ocular  proof  of  what  he  had 
stated. 

The  retainer  was  incited  to  make  this  disclosure  by  a  dissolute 
knight  by  the  name  of  Ludwig  Steltzer,  who,  having  seen  Edla 
on  several  occasions,  was  greatly  enamored  of  her  beauty. 

The  baron  had  just  faith  enough  in  the  tale  to  be  at  the  spot  in- 
dicated at  the  specified  time.  It  was  the  pleasant  twilight  hour, 
wlien  night  and  day  seem  to  meet  and  salute  each  other  in  a  calm 
and  friendly  manner  without  reference  to  shades  of  difference  in 
complexions.  Lovers  are  always  charmed  with  this  amicable  and 
mellow  mixture  of  light  and  darkness ;  it  possesses  a  witching 
magnetism  to  stimulate  the  affections  and  impart  to  the  smitten 
ones  a  dreamy  kind  of  happiness,  a  gentle  courage,  and  witlial  a 
delightful  foretaste  of— of  a  future  purely  imaginative;  for  the 
prophetic  pictures  limned  by  the  hand  of  youthful  passion  have  no 
realization  in  the  sober,  practical  realities  of  every-day  existence; 
and  if  based  at  all  on  the  foundations  of  tnith,  must  have  their  em- 
bodiment on  the  wide  canvass  of  the  other  life.  The  fact  cannot 
be  concealed  that  lovers  are  wont  to  be  transcendental  in  their  no- 
tions, leaping,  at  one  easy  effort,  all  the  cold  conventionalities  and 
dry  details  of  life,  as  they  are  pleased  to  consider  everything  that 


docs  not  minister  dii-ectly  to  their  absorbing  passion,  and  enter 
with  spirit  into  the  little  moonshiny  world  which  they  have  form- 
ed— just  large  enough  exactly  for  two  "  kindred  souls  "  to  dwell 
in.  Love,  thou  mighty  conqueror,  we  charge  thee  with  sel- 
fishness ! 

Forgive  us,  reader,  we  digress.  The  spot  where  Edla  and  Con- 
rad met  was  a  fit  outward  illustration  and  delineation  of  their  own 
minds— a  place  shaded  by  umbrageous  trees,  with  winding  littlo 
paths  margined  with  flowers,  arbors  overgrown  -with  shrubbery, 
the  whole  breathing  the  very  soul  of  dreamy  poesy. 

The  baron  had  tim0  enough  to  conceal  himself  in  the  abun- 
dant shrubbery,  where  he  could  witness  the  confidential  deport- 
ment of  the  lovers,  and  hear  portions  of  their  conversation.  The 
parties,  at  first,  appeared  somewhat  constrained  and  at  a  loss  for 
a  subject  of  conversation ;  at  length  a  casual  remark  relative  to 
some  trifling  incident  of  their  early  years  put  them  more  at  ease, 
and  Conrad  began  to  summon  resolution  to  make  known  the  dear- 
est sentiment  of  his  heart. 

"  Our  intercourse,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  has  been  so  familiar, 
unrestricted,  and  so  necessary  to  my  happiness,  that  when  a  day 
passes  in  which  I  have  not  seen  you,  I  feel  sad,  discontented  ^vith 
myself  and  those  around  me.  The  pleasing  friendship  which  be- 
gan when  we  were  but  children,  I  cordially  hope  may  never  be  in- 
terrupted." 

Conrad  paused,  as  if  expecting  reply,  but  Edla  remained  silent. 
"  I  have  thought,"  ho  resumed,  "  that  I  ought  to  give  my  friend- 
ship for  you  a  more  expressive  name." 

"I  scarcely  know  what  that  might  be,"  returned  Edla,  play- 
fully. 

"  My  friendship,  I  have  discovered,  has  ripened  into  the  ten- 
derest  of  all  sentiments  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  cherishing." 
For  the  first  tune  the  maiden  comprehended  the  true  state  of 
her  own  and  Conrad's  feelings.  With  a  startled  and  earnest  voice 
she  begged  Conrad  to  desist,  for  every  word  was  more  painful 
than  a  reproach. 

"Alas!  then  I  have  deceived  myself.  I  had  flattered  my  too 
credulous  nature  that  my  attachment  was  not  wholly  unrequited  I" 
exclaimed  Conrad. 

"No  more,  no  more,  I  entreat  1  Have  you  forgotten  who  I 
am  ?  Am  I  not  called  the  foundling  of  Rosenburg  V  rejoined 
Franlein  Edla,  striving  to  repress  her  emotions. 

"  And  what  matters  it  to  me  that  you  are  called  the  foundling 
of  Rosenburg  ■?  Think  you  my  heart  stops  to  ask  if  the  object  of 
its  adoration  is  of  noble  origin,  or  gifted  with  the  gauds  and  tin- 
sel finely  of  wealths  No  ;  my  soul  scorns  the  thought;  it  tram- 
ples with  disdain  upon  the  cold,  calculating  spirit  of  mere  worldly 
wisdom  that  would  fain  barter  affection  for  gold,  truth  for  false- 
hood, honor  for  empty  sound." 

"  Hush !"  said  Edla,  laying  her  hand  upon  his  aim  and  speak- 
ing with  emphasis.  "Reflect;  you  are  the  only  son  of  the  high 
and  noble  baron  of  Grafenstein,  and  he  had  rather  vritness  your 
death  than  your  espousal  with  a  nameless  and  dowerless  maiden." 
Conrad  pressed  his  glowing  temples  with  his  hands,  and  felt,  to 
some  extent,  the  cogency  of  her  reasoning. 

"  It  is  I  only  who  have  been  to  blame  ;  may  our  lady  of  grace 
forgive  me  !"  resumed  Edla.  "  I  have  acted  imprudently,  and 
without  forethought.  For  the  sake  of  enjoying  your  society,  I 
have  lost  sight  of  the  peril  attending  such  a  gratification.  I  ought 
not  to  have  presumed  to  associate  with  one  so  much  above  me  in 
position  and  expectation.  Conrad,  we  must  meet  no  more !  Go 
and  forget  this  passing  friendship." 

"  Does  not  yonr  better,  gentler  nature  utter  a  pleading  word  for 
me  V  asked  Conrad,  earnestly. 

"  I  will  not  dissemble  ;  you  are  to  me  what  no  other  will  ever 
be ;  but  the  foundling  of  Rosenbnrg  can  bury  the  happy  memories 
of  her  girlhood  in  sohtude,  and  the  luxury  of  silent,  uncomplain- 
ing thought  shall  he  all  hers." 

"  The  difference  in  position  is  not  so  great  as  you  imagine,*' 
answered  Conrad,  trying  to  speak  hopefully.  "  Tour  adopted 
father  belongs  to  the  nobility,  and  you  are  as  dear  to  him  as  an 
own  daughter.  Edla  of  Rosenbnrg  is  not  so  destitute  and  friend- 
less as  she  would  have  me  believe ;  and  she  may  be  of  high  and 
honorable  descent." 

"  Let  us  talk  no  more  upon  this  theme.  Fortune  has  separated 
us  by  an  impassable  bamer  ;  it  were  vain  and  presumptuous  for 
either  to  attempt  to  pass  it.  I  have  awakened  from  a  delightful 
dream  of  happiness  to  plunge  into  a  sea  of  suffering  and  remorse." 
"  Edla,  your  voice  takes  a  sad  and  unwonted  tone.  Banish 
some  of  your  scruples.  Let  us  wait  and  hope,  and  time  will  bring 
all  things  to  our  wishes." 

"  Hark !"  interrupted  Edla.    I  heard  footsteps  in  the  shrubboiy. 
Some  one  is  near." 
"  In  what  direction  1" 
"  There — yonder." 

Conrad  relinquished  the  maiden's  hand  and  ran  to  the  spot,  but 
there  was  no  one  to  be  seen.  When  he  returned  to  the  place 
where  he  had  left  Edla,  slie  had  gone.  Following  the  path  to  the 
castle,  ho  reached  it  just  in  time  to  see  her  enter  by  a  postern. 
She  paused  an  instant,  waved  her  handkcrchitf,  and  disappeared 
within. 

The  baron,  who  had  been  a  party  to  this  interview,  was  thrown 
into  a  violent  passion,  and  at  first  was  strongly  inclined  to  rush 
from  his  concealment  and  load  the  imprudent  pair  with  bitter  re- 
proaches ;  but  he  felt  that  this  course  would  in  no  wise  mend  the 
matter,  but  rather  serve  to  make  it  worse.  Therefore,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Edla  fancied  she  heard  footsteps,  he  was  leaving  the 
spot.  Taxing  his  powers  of  invention  to  devise  some  effectual 
mode  of  operating  to  stop  his  sou's  wooing,  he  walked  hurriedly 
towards  Grafenstein.  Before  he  reached  the  castle,  he  overtook 
Ludwig  Steltzer,  the  unprincipled  knight  who  had  presumed  to 
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raise  his  thoughts  to  rhc  adopted  daughter  of  Herr  von  Rosenburg. 
Artfully  he  drew  from  Grafensteiu  the  cause  of  his  ill  humor — a 
thin-T  very  well  kuowTi  to  him  ;  as  the  means  by  which  tlie  baron 
had  been  convinced  of  the  misplaced  love  of  Conrad,  had  been  of 
his  o^vn  contriving,  he  having  been  but  a  few  yards  from  him  dur- 
in*!-  nearly  the  whole  time  of  the  interesting  interview.  The  dis- 
closure which  the  angry  and  mortified  baron  made,  he  heard  with 
much  apparent  surprise ;  and  when  his  opinion  was  asked  re- 
specting the  best  way  to  prevent  the  disgrace  of  his  house  by  an 
ignoble  alliance,  he  hinted  that  it  was  a  delicate  and  difficult  mat- 
ter to  manage,  inasmuch  as  ill-timed  and  injudicious  opposition 
frequently,  and  indeed  generally,  sen-ed  to  precipitate  the  event 
dreaded.  Paternal  authority,  in  such  cases,  should  be  exerted 
with  prudence  and  affection,"  and  he  advised  a  silent  watchfulness. 
"  My  simple  authority  ought  to  suffice,"  remonstrated  the  baron. 
"  But  all  human  experience  teaches  us  that  it  will  not,"  re- 
joined Sir  Ludwig. 

"I  have  commanded  for  forty  years,  and  been  obeyed,"  added 
Grafenstein,  somewhat  haughtily. 

"  Pardon,  Frey  Herr ;  but  you  have  never  commanded  the  hu- 
man affections  and  been  obeyed,  in  a  single  instance,"  returned, 
the  knight. 

The  parties  separated,  each  to  reflect  and  devise  means  for  the 
consummation  of  their  respective  wishes.  On  the  following  day 
an  incident  occurred  which  engaged  Grafenstein's  mind  and  di- 
rected his  thpughts  in  another  direction.  The  subject  of  alchemy 
was  at  that  period  exciting  attention  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and 
the  baron  was  himself  a  partial  believer  in  the  philosopher's  stone. 
He  had  his  laboratory,  and  was  a  liberal  patron  of  several  distin- 
guished alchemists,  enthusiastic  in  their  search  for  the  powder  of 
transmutation.  After  making  the  not  very  pleasing  discovery 
that  he  was  living  considerably  beyondllis  means,  he  became  still 
more  anxious  to  prosecute  his  alchemical  researches,  and  sent 
pressing  invitations  to  various  reputed  adepts,  who,  according  to 
their  own  story,  had  more  than  once  come  within  a  hair's  breadth 
of  accomplishing  their  object.  These  invitations  had  generally 
been  accepted,  so  that  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  some  one 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  philosopher  had  been  constantly  at  work 
in  his  laboratory  ;  but  each,  nnfortonately,  had  wasted  more  gold 
than  he  had  made. 

The  appearance  of  another  aspirant  for  the  philosopher's  stone 
was  hailed  by  him  with  joy,  and  served  to  raise  his  somewhat  de- 
pressed hopes,  resulting  from  previous  disappointments  in  that 
direction.  The  man  who  now  presented  himself  \sas  probably 
nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  but  appeared  as  yet  to  have 'Hast  little  of 
the  natural  vigor  of  earlier  manhood.  EUs  figure  was  erect  and 
dignified,  his  height  commanding,  his  deportment  easy  and  as- 
sured. He  came  without  any  of  the  outward  circumstances  of 
wealth  or  rank  to  recommend  him.  Bom  to  a  goodly  inheritance, 
he  had  melted  it  away  over  the  furnace,  and  by  travels  in  various 
countries  in  search  of  knowledge  relating  to  his  darling  object. 
He  gave  his  name  as  Otto  Strauss.  This  personage  proved  to  be 
a  man  of  learning,  evincing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various 
theories  then  in  vogue  respecting  the  powder  of  projection.  In  an 
hour's  time  he  had  completely  fascinated  the  baron  by  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  standard  authorities,  his  happy  method  of 
expression  and  his  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  his  researches. 
During  the  conversation,  Strauss  incidentally  referred  to  the 
slow  poison  mania  which  had  begun  to  prevail  in  Italy,  France, 
and  some  parts  of  Gennany.  The  moment  this  allusion  was 
made,  Grafenstein  listened  with  increased  interest.  "  I  have 
heard,"  he  said,  "many  vague  rumors  concerning  this  strange 
svstem  of  slow  poisoning,  but  I  have  little  knowledge  concerning  it. 
"What  are  its  nature  and  effects  V 

"  I  can  tell  you  something,  but  not  much.  This  subtle  agent 
exerts  a  wonderful  power  on  the  human  system  when  taken  in 
small  quantities  daUy,  and  m,  time  destroys  the  patient's  life  with- 
out exciting  the  suspicion  of  foul  play.  It  is  called  Aqua  Topha- 
nia,  and  is  a  colorless  fluid,  usually  administered  in  the  food.  The 
victim  wastes  away  j  dull  aches  and  strange  paiue  gradually  wear 
out  the  body ;  an  eating  canker  festers  in  the  blood ;  insidious 
fever  scorches  the  flesh,  a  thirst  unquenchable  dries  the  tongue 
and  bums  the  mouth.  Sometimes  nature  stmggles  hard  and  long. 
The  ruddy  cheek  grows  thin  and  pale ;  the  sunken  eyes  look  forth 
from  their  sockets  with  half-extinguished  fires ;  the  stout  limbs 
wax  feeble ;  the  muscles  shrink  until  they  become  thin  as  parch- 
ment, and  the  subject  is  reduced  to  a  living  skeleton — a  mere  soul 
linked  by  some  awful  fate  to  a  few  bones  and  shreds  of  shrivelled 
flesh."  ****** 

"  I  am  glad  wc  have  met,"  said  Grafenstein,  after  a  pause. 
*'  Stay  here  for  the  present.  Go  into  my  laboratory  and  work,  and 
I  will  supply  you  with  the  requisite  materials  for  the  practice 
of  your  art.  Say  nothing  of  the  conversation  which  has  jusl 
passed.  It  is  a  terrible  preparation,  truly,  and  not  to  be  tampered 
with  unless  one  has  indeed  discovered  the  art  of  prolonging  ex- 
istence in  defiance  of  aU  the  common  contingencies  of  life.  Ah, 
if  I  wished  to  destroy  one  whom  I  could  not  meet  in  the  field,  I 
would  assuredly  give  that  person  the  deadly  aqua." 
"  And  I,  no  doubt,  shall  prepare  it,"  rejoined  Strauss. 
"  At  present,"  said  the  baron,  walking  the  apartment  in  an  ex- 
cited way,  "  my  brain  is  in  a  feverish  whirl.  Last  night  I  made 
a  discovery  that  puts  me  in  a  passion  when  I  think  of  it.  It  is 
something  that  nearly  concems  the  honor  of  my  house.  Don't 
speak,  Herr  Straxxss,  until  I  have  mastered  myself." 

Otto  remained  silent,  calmly  observing  the  unequal  strides  and 
flushed  features  of  the  angry  nobleman. 

"  Pardon  me,  baron  ;  but  can  you  not  guard  the  honor  of  your 
house  by  your  good  sword  and  tough  ashen  lance  V  Otto  ventured 
to  remark. 

*'By  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar,  no  !  Can  I  couch  a  lance 
against  a — a  silly  wench  1"  retorted  the  other. 


"  The  honor  of  Grafenstein  endangered  by  a  woman,"  said 
Strauss,  musingly,  as  if  the  obsen'ation  was  intended  more  for 
himself  than  the  baron.  The  latter  turned  toward  the  alchemist 
with  a  rebuking  frown. 

"  I  forgot  that  I  was  babbUng,  like  a  fool,  before  a  stranger,"  he 
said.  "  I  charge  you  on  yonr  life  to  be  discreet,  nor  let  your  lips 
in  an  unguarded  moment  betray  what  you  have  heard." 

Several  days  passed,  and  Grafenstein  appeared  to  be  more  and 
more  interested  in  the  stranger.  Otto  Strauss,  in  fact,  fascinated 
all  who  came  near  him,  and  the  baron  congratulated  himself  con- 
tinually on  the  lucky  chance  that  sent  such  a  man  to  his  castle.' 
His  faith  in  the  hermetic  art  increased  daily,  and  his  crucibles 
were  again  brought  into  requisition  with  expectations  overgrown. 
Old  manuscripts  covered  with  dust,  volumes  with  curious  covers 
and  clasps,  and  titles  unique,  were  conjured  from  obscure  comers, 
neglected  shelves  and  forgotten  closets. 

Notwithstanding  his  deep  absoi-ption  in  the  dreamy  vagaries  of 
his  favorite  authors,  he  could  not  wholly  forget  his  son's  gross 
dereliction  from  the  course  he  had  marked  out  for  him,  and  it  was 
only  a  tacit  agreement  with  Sir  Ludwig  Steltzer  that  kept  him 
from  dealing  with  the  offender  as  he  beUeved  he  deserved. 

While  matters  were  thus  progressing  at  the  castle,  news  was 
brought  one  morning  that  appeared  to  perplex  all  parties  not  a 
httle.  The  foundling  of  Eosenburg  had  disappeared  and  could 
not  be  found.  Grafenstein  looked  significantly  at  Sir  Ludwig  and 
manifested  but  little  surprise  ;  while  the  latter  was  to  all  external 
appearance  more  perplexed  than  any  one  else.  To  keep  up  a  sem- 
blance of  good  manners  and  amity,  the  baron  despatched  a  ser- 
vant to  Kosenburg  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the  affair ;  but  the 
only  information  be  received  was  that  Fraulein  Edla  had  retired 
early  on  account  of  indisposition;  in  the  morning  her  chamber 
had  no  occupant.  She  had  been  looked  for  in  vain,  and  Herr  von 
Kosenburg  and  his  lady  were  suffering  the  keenest  anxiety  on  her 
account. 

Conrad,  the  sole  hope  and  heir  of  Grafenstein,  commanded  him- 
self wonderfully.  The  baron  watched  in  vain  to  see  him  betray 
his  grief;  he  evinced  no  more  sorrow  or  consternation  than  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  one  who  had  been  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  fair  foundling  of  Rosenborg.  He  coolly  ordered  his 
horse,  and  said  he  would  ride  to  the  castle  to  make  more  partic- 
ular inquhies,  and  offer  his  services  to  Herr  von  Eosenburg;  so 
with  a  trusty  young  squire  at  his  heels  he  rode  away,  leaving  his 
despostic  father  entirely  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
what  he  beheld.  Sir  Ludwig  stood  near  him,  staring  at  the  re- 
treating figui-e  of  Conrad,  with  an  expression  of  astonishment 
and  curiosity. 

Shortly  after,  Grafenstein  went  to  his  laboratory  to  assist  Otto 
Strauss  in  making  an  important  experiment.  The  moment  he  had 
gone,  Steltzer  went  to  the  stables,  saddled  his  horse  and  galloped 
towards  Eosenburg  as  fast  as  possible,  accompanied  by  the  retain- 
er who  had  been  his  passive  agent  in  arousing  the  baron's  suspi- 
cions in  the  first  place.  They  met  Conrad  returning,  who  con- 
firmed the  original  version  of  the  story ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy 
Sir  Ludwig,  and  he  kept  on.  At  the  castle  he  found  much  ex- 
citement and  anxiety  depicted  on  every  face.  The  adjacent  hills 
and  valleys  and  the  scattered  huts  of  the  peasantry  were  aheady 
being  searched  by  knights  and  men-at-arms,  Eosenburg  among 
the  foremost  and  most  active.  Steltzer  turned  his  horse's  head 
toward  the  surrounding  country,  and  joined  in  the  pursuit  with  as 
much  eagerness  as  any  one.  Having  ridden  about  for  several 
hours,  making  various  fruitless  inquiries,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  the  castle,  when,  at  a  short  distance,  he  perceived 
Conrad  of  Grafenstein.  He  was  on  foot,  evidently  unconscious 
that  he  was  observed,  the  knight  and  the  retainer  being  hidden 
from  view  by  a  short  spur  of  the  hill,  at  the  base  of  which  they 
were  resting. 

Dismounting,  and  throwing  the  bridle-rein  to  his  attendant, 
Steltzer  watched  the  movements  of  the  young  man ;  all  the  darker 
passions  of  his  coarse  and  brutal  nature  appeared  to  be  conjured 
from  the  depths  where  they  had  slumbered,  to  write  their  respec- 
tive signatures  upon  his  face.  With  cautious  tread  he  emerged 
from  the  obscurity  of  the  rocky  spur,  and  followed  the  loitering 
footsteps  of  Conrad.  He  flattered  himself  that  keeping  near  the 
object  of  his  pursuit  and  observation,  vrithout  being  seen,  an  im- 
portant discovery  might  be  the  result.  Ludwig  was  fated  to  dis- 
appointment. The  hen*  of  Grafenstein,  after  sauntering  onward 
a  short  distance,  without  any  apparent  object,  suddenl}'  turned  on 
his  heel  to  retrace  his  steps.  The  knight  would  have  concealed 
himself  had  it  been  practicable  to  do  so ;  but  as  it  was  not,  he 
walked  boldly  forward,  mth  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  appa- 
rently unconscious  of  the  presence  of  a  human  being,  until  he 
heard  the  voice  of  Conrad  addressing  him. 

*    "  Any  news,  Sir  Ludwig — any  news  of  the  pretty  foundling  of 
Eosenburg  ?"  he  asked. 

**  I  have  made  no  discoveries,"  returned  the  knight. 
"  I  had  flattered  myself  that  you  were  the  very  man  to  ferret 
out  this  strange  affair,  gallant  Ludwig,"  added  Conrad,  lightly. 

"  The  heir  of  Grafenstein  is  younger,  and  has  more  of  the  ardor 
of  youth  in  his  blood,"  returned  Steltzer. 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  am  younger,  worthy  knight,  but  believe  me,  I  am 
"more  discreet  than  older  persons,"  said  Conrad,  in  a  tone  that  did 
not  greatly  please  the  one  addressed. 

•'*  Unquestionably  you  are  a  model  of  prudence,  and  it  would 
ill  become  one  of  my  station  to  call  it  in  question.  Allow  me  to 
ask  in  turn  if  you  have  gained  any  clue  to  this  mysterious  affair  ? 
With  all  your  known  discretion,  the  friends  of  the  missing  maid- 
en certainly  have  much  to  expect  from  your  efforts."  Steltzer 
pronounced  these  words  in  tones  bordering  on  insolence. 

"My  efforts  thus  far,  doughty  knight,  have  been  productive  of 
nothing  worthy  your  attention.     With  confidence  I  shall  continue 


to  look  to  you  for  a  solution  of  the  mystery  which  fills  Eosenburg 
vrith  grief,  giving  origin  to  a  thousand  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
speculations."  Without  waiting  for  a  rejoinder,  Conrad  pursued 
his  way  toward  the  castle. 

Days  elapsed.  The  curtain  of  mystery  was  not  lifted ;  the  fate 
of  Edla  remained  unkno'wn.  Ludwig  Steltzer  was  observed  to 
grow  moody  and  unsocial.  His  habits  also  became  exceedingly 
nomadic ;  he  frequented  the  hills,  the  valleys,  the  huts  of  the 
peasantry.  His  manner  toward  Conrad  was  sullen,  reserved  and 
cold.  It  was  remarke'd  that  Ulric  Gueringcr,  Conrad's  confidential 
friend  and  attendant,  who  had  warned  him  against  the  machinations 
of  the  knight  Steltzer,  was  losing  fiesh  and  strength.  The  ruddy 
signature  of  health  faded  from  his  cheeks,  a  ghastly  paUidness 
gradually  overspread  his  face,  the  muscles  shrank,  his  limbs  grew 
feeble,  until  it  was  evident  some  insidious  and  fearful  disease  had 
stricken  the  young  man. 

Conrad  was  soiTowful  for  his  friend,  and  grieved  that  no  reme- 
dy could  be  found  to  arrest  the  progi'css  of  the  unknown  enemy. 
He  consulted  Otto  Strauss,  describing,  as  accurately  as  he  could, 
the  commencement,  progress  and  existing  symptoms  of  the  mal- 
ady. The  adept,  who  heard  the  first  part  of  the  relation  without 
appearing  much  interested,  started  as  from  a  dream,  and  listened 
with  the  deepest  attention  to  the  closing  portion  of  the  descrip- 
tion. When  he  ceased,  Strauss  demanded  to  be  conducted  to 
Ulric  Gueringer  immediately.  Conrad  bade  him  follow,,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  bedside  of  the  sufferer. 

*'  What  is  your  opinion  V  he  asked,  when  the  alchemist  had 
examined  the  patient. 

"  That  he  will  die,  without  aid,"  replied  the  adept. 
"Most  sage  conclusion!  I  would  that  your  opinion  concerning 
the  philosopher's  stone  were  as  reasonable,"  rejoined  Conrad. 

"  Some  men  display  all  their  knowledge  at  once ;  others  have 
more  wit  and  fewer  words,"  added  Strauss. 

"Eight  truthfully  spoken,  worthy  Strauss;  but  seriotisly,  can 
you  form  any  lucid  conclusion  respecting  our  good  Ulricas  com- 
plaint 1" 

"Let  his  usual  attendant  bring  him  a  glass  of  wine,"  said 
Otto. 

"  You  do  not  appear  to  comprc — " 

"Will  yon  summon  the  attendants"  intermpted-  Strauss,  im- 
patiently. 

The  heir  of  Gi-afenstein  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then  obeyed 
the  injunction. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  cure  him.  Sir  Alchemist  1"  asked 
Conrad. 

"  I  wish  i  were  as  sure  of  heaven,"  returned  Otto. 
"  The  saints  keep  us  !      The  profound  mysteries  of  alchemy 
have  made  you  mad.." 

"Judge  not  until  I  have  performed  my  work,"  said  Strauss, 
without  withdrawing  his  fixed  gaze  from  the  pale,  wasted  features 
of  Ulrie. 

"Listen,  my  good  friend,"  resumed  Conrad,  with  much  stern- 
ness and  emphasis,  "  if  you  cure  Ulric,  you  shall  be  well  reward- 
ed ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  kill  him,  the  deepest  dungeon  of 
the  castle  will  not  be  too  deep  and  damp  for  you." 

"  Sir  Conrad,  I  have  lived  too  long  to  be  bribed  to  a  bad  act, 
or  intimidated  to  a  good  one,"  rejoined  Strauss,  with  dignity. 
At  that  moment  an  attendant  entered  with  vrine. 
"  Pour  a  glass,"  said  Otto.     The  attendant  obeyed. 
"  Drink  it,"  added  the  adept. 
"  Sir !" 

"  Swallow  it !"  said  Strauss,  authoritatively. 
A  wonderful  change  passed  over  the  countenance  of  the  attend- 
ant— his  features  took  a  ghastly  hue,  he  dropped  the  glass,  and  it 
was  shivered  to  atoms  on  the  floor. 

"  Tou  may  go,"  added  Strauss.    But  the  attendant  did  not 
seem  to  hear  the  words,  and  the  adept  repeated  them.     With  a 
hasty,  terrified  glance  at  Strauss,  he  hurried  away. 
"Ulric  will  recover,"  said  the  alchemist. 
"  This  is  incomprehensible !"  exclaimed  Conrad. 
"  Pardon  me,  but  you  are  dull  of  comprehension."     Then  turn- 
ing to  Ub-ic,  "  Young  man,  you  will  do  well  to  find  out  who  your 
enemy  is." 

"I  perceive  that  you  are  suspicious  of  foul  play,"  said  young 
Grafenstein. 

"  Not  suspicious,  but  certain  ;  the  young  man  has  been  taking 
the  Agua  Tophania."  Conrad's  cheeks  grew  pale,  and  he  was 
much  agitated  by  the  astonishing  disclosure. 

"  Good  Otto  Strauss,  on  what  are  your  conclusions  based  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  On  knowledge,  experience.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  the 
effect  of  this  fatal  slow  poison  that  is  now  doing  a  work  of  wicked- 
ness in  the  land — ^hurrying  hundreds  to  the  portals  of  death  by  a 
long  and  Ungering  agony," 

The  adept  paused  an  instant,  and  then  exclaimed : 
"  Accursed  invention ! — awful  commentary  on  the  strength  and 
raaUf^nancy  of  human  passions! — terrible  exhibition  of  the  darker 
aspects  of  human  nature  \" 

"  And  you  think  that  this  grim  phantom,  evoked  from  the  deep- 
est Tartams  of  guilt,  has  crept  in  among  us  to  disturb  our  tran- 
quillity and  happiness?" 

"  Why  not  come  hither  ?  It  is  performing  its  mission  of  evil  in 
England,  France  and  Italy.  Ah,  believe  me,  Germany  will  not  es- 
cape the  scourge  of  slow  poison."  The  heir  of  Grafenstein  paced 
the  chamber  for  a  moment  in  silence,  obviously  much  disturbed. 

"This  is  a  strange  case;  I  am  perplexed.  AYhat  ought  I  to 
do?  Speak,  Otto  Strauss,  and  advise  me!"  heat  length  said, 
pausing  before  the  adept. 

[continued  on  face  410. j 
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WATER  FALLS  Df  AMERICA. 

The  engrsTin^  given  npon  this  and  the  nc>xt  pnjre  represent 
Tiews  of  celebrated  water  falls  in  America.  The  first  is  a  pic- 
turesque and  accurate  delineation  of  the  Trenton  Falls,  in  New 
York.  These  tails  are  on  the  West  Canada  Creek,  in  the  town 
of  Trenton,  about  eighteen  miles  northeast  of  Utica,  and  cishtj- 
fonr  miles  northwest  of  Albany.  The  creek,  for  two  or  three 
miles  preceding  the 
falls,  passes 
through  a  deep  nar- 
row gorge,  so  close- 
ly embowered  in 
the  primitive  forest 
that  its  existence  is 
not  suspected  till 
you  stand  npon  the 
Terr  brink  and  sec 
it  rushing  out  of 
itsambuscade.  The 
banks  of  this  gulf 
are  in  sorao  places 
one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  higli,  and 
its  average  breadth 
is  about  two  hun- 
dred feet.  Thcr- 
are  six  fills,  with 
intervals  of  pictnr- 
esque  rapids,  in  the 
space  of  two  miles. 
They  are  all  occa- 
sioned by  rcefd  ot 
solid  rork  crossing 
the  bed  of  the 
stream.  The  up- 
per fall  is  twenty 
feet  perpendicular; 
the  second  cascade 
eighteen  feet ;  the 
third,  the  mill  dam, 
fourteen  feet.  The 
fourth  cataract, 
called  the  Hill 
Falls,  which  is  rep- 
resented in  our  en- 
graving, has  three 
cas  cades ,  the 
height  of  which  is 
forty-eight,  eleven, 
and  thirty-seven 
feet.  This  triple 
cataract,  viewed  in 
connection  with  the 
bare  and  shelving 
rocks  on  each  side, 
and  the  hanging 
woods  that  cro\vn 
them,  presents  a 
thrilling  spectacle. 

But  the  beauties  of  the  stream  do  not  end  here.  Farther  down, 
we  have  Sherman's  Falls,  with  a  descent  of  about  forty  feet,  while 
Conrad's  Falls,  with  a  pitch  of  fifteen  feet,  terminate  the  aquatic 
pageant.  The  entire  descent  of  the  river  is  three  hundred  twelve 
feet,  within  a  space  of  two  miles.  The  scenery  around  these  falls 
is  wild  and  picturesque  in  the  highest  degree.  The  surrounding 
country  remains  nearly  in  a  primeval  state,  and  its  character  is 
strikingly  romantic.  Fashionable  totirists,  however,  do  not  see 
these  falls  in  their 
ftiU  glory.  They 
should  be  visited  in 
the  season  of  the 
annual  floods.  The 
Tolome  of  water  is 
theri  prodigiously 
swollen,  and  pours 
down  the  rocky  de- 
scent with  a  force 
and  fury  that  adds 
the  element  of 
grandeur  to  the 
spectacle  of  beauty. 
The  rocky  path- 
way, from  which 
the  scenery  must  be 
examined,  in  cer- 
tain places  presents 
difficulties  to  be 
surmounted  which 
tax  the  nerves  se- 
verely. In  one 
place  it  overhangs 
the  boiling  waters. 
All  actual  danger, 
however,  is  obvi- 
ated by  an  iron 
chain  secured  to  the 
rocks.  A  few  years 
ago,  two  beautiful 
and  interesting 
young  ladies,  whi  le 
contemplating  the 
spectacle  before 
tnern,  stepped  from 
the  feai-fnl  ledge, 
and  were  swept  in- 
to eternity  by  the 
furious  waters. 
The  second  engrav- 
ing represents  the 
celebrated  Catskill 
Falls,  also  in  Nuw 
York.  No  one  who 
has  visited  the  fa- 
mous Catskill,  or 
Katterskill  Falls, 
will  fail  to  recog- 
nize their  striking 
features  in  the  spir- 
ited engraving  wo 

herewith  present':  They  are  situated  in  the  south-western  part  of 
the  town  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  village, 
and  five  miles  west  of  Pine  Orchard,  on  the  brow  of  the  Catskill 
Mountain,  a  favorite  resort  in  summer.  The  water  is  supplied  by 
tive  ponds,  which,  uniting  at  their  outlet  from  the  stream,  which 
shoots  into  a  d;ep  ravine  to  the  pUiin  beneath.  The  first  fall  is 
one  hundred  eighty  feet  perpendicular.  After  rushing  a  short 
distance,  the  stream  makes  a  second  plunge  of  eighty  feet.    A 


vast  natural  amphitheatre  extends  behind  the  first  fall,  and  here 
the  visitor  can  stand  and  gaze  upward  at  the  bnght-falling  water — 
a  striking  and  exhilarating  spectacle.  The  interest  of  these  falls 
does  not  consist  in  the  amount  of  water,  for  that  is  inconsiderable, 
hut  in  their  height,  and  in  the  wild  and  picturesque  scenery  that 
surrounds  them.  Cooper  has  placed  a  fine  description  of  them  in 
the  mouth  of  Leatherstocking,  which  will  be  recalled  with  pleasure 
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by  all  who  have  read  the  Pioneers.  These  falls  attract  a  large  num- 
ber of  visitors  in  summer,  and  artists  in  search  of  the  beautiful 
always  make  a  point  of  sketching  them.  The  Catskill  Mountain 
House,  in  the  vicinity,  is  a  favorite  resort.  It  stands  about  two 
thousand  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Hndson,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles'  area.  The 
Hudson  winding  in  the  distance,  the  sweep  of  Taghkannic  and 
Green  Mountains,  the  cultivated  fields  and  the  villages  the  eye 


Canada.  Our  view  of  these  falls  is  taken  from  near  the  top,  the 
city  of  Quebec  crowning  the  distance.  They  arc  on  the  Montmo- 
rency River,  which  empties  into  the  St.  Lawrence  near  Quebec. 
They  fall  in  one  unbroken  sheet  over  a  jjerpendicular  precipice  250 
feet  in  height,  and  seen  from  a  distance  appearing  like  a  motion- 
less .cnow-bank.  The  breadth  of  the  fall  is  one  hundred  ft'ct,  and 
its  height  exceeds  that  of  Niagara  by  one  hundrcd^feet.  The  ro- 
mantic character  of 
the  surrounding 
woods,  the  pictur- 
osqucncs^  of  tho 
broken  rocks  that 
intersect  the  chan- 
nel, and  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  the 
cataract,  invest  it 
with  peculiar 
charms.  In  the 
neighborhood  of 
the  falls  are  exten- 
sive sawmills,  driv- 
en by  water  divert- 
ed from  the  river 
about  half  a  mile 
above.  The  vicin- 
ity of  these  falls 
possesses  the  ehartn 
of  historical  inter- 
est. On  the  high 
grounds  north  of 
lem  General 
"Wolfe  first  met  the 
French  in  1759, 
and  was  defeated, 
with  a  loss  of  seven 
hundred  men ;  a 
disgrace  which  he 
effaced  by  his  own 
blood,  when  ho  fell, 
a  few  days  after- 
wards, in  the  arms 
of  victory,  upon 
the  plains  of  Abra- 
ham. The  fourth 
engi-aving  repre- 
sents the  Falls  of 
St.  John,  in  New 
Brunswick.  The 
falls  of  St.  Johns 
Kiver  are  near  its 
mouth,  and  are 
rather  rapids  than 
falls,  since  boats 
can  readily  cross 
when  the  tide  is 
high.  They  pro- 
sent,  however, 
some  features  of 
interest,  which  are 
faithfully  reproduced  in  our  engraving.  The  river  rises  in  Maine 
and  flows  through  New  Brunswick,  and  is  navigable  nearly  its 
whole  length.  The  river  rises  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Chau- 
diere,  in  Canada,  and  the  Penobscot,  in  Maine.  Below  the  en- 
trance of  the  St.  Francis  River  it  forms  the  northeast  boundary 
of  Maine,  until  it  crosses  into  New  Brunswick,  where  it  pursues  a 
south  and  southeast  course  until  its  entrance  into  the  Bayof  Fuu- 
dy.     It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  fifty  tons  eighty  miles  from  its 

mouth,  and  lor 
boats  two  hundred 
miles,  and  its  whole 
length  is  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles. 
The  free  naviga- 
tion of  this  riverm 
New  Brunswick, 
secured  to  thd 
United  States  by 
the  late  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  will 
be  of  great  impor- 
portance  to  the 
north  part  of 
Maine,  by  afford- 
ing an  outlet  to  the 
immense  quantity 
of  lumber  which, 
is  found  near  its 
borders. 


WATER   FALLS   AT   CATSKILL,   NEW    YORK. 


lakes  n,  mftice  up  a  fascinating  picture.  Sometimes  the  country 
below  is  wrapped  n  surging  mists,  which  imitate  the  billows  of 
the  ocean,  while  the  mountain  rises  to  the  serene  and  cloud- 
less. Often  when  the  snn  is  shining  brightly  on  the  Mountain 
House,  thunder  storms  are  rolling  far  below,  and  lightning 
flashes  are  quivering  round  its  base.  The  air  of  these  elevated 
regions  is  exceedingly  puj'e,  bracing  and  healthy.  The  first  en- 
graving on  the  next  page  represents  the  Falls  of  Montmorency,  in 


WOaiAPT. 

The  true  woman, 
for  whose  ambition 
a    husband's    lo;  j 
and  her  children  3 
adoration   are  suf- 
ficient, who  applies 
her      military    in- 
stincts to  the  disci- 
pline of  her  house- 
hold,   and     who»a 
legislatics  exercise 
themselves  in  mak 
ing   laws    for   her 
nurse ;  whose  intel- 
lect     has      field 
enough   for  her  iii 
communion     with 
her   husband,    and 
whose  heart    asks 
no     other    honors 
than   his  love  and 
admiration  ;  a  wo- 
man who  does  not 
think  it  a  weakness 
to    attend    to    her 
toilet,  and  who  does 
not   disdain  to  be 
beautiful ;  who  be- 
Uoves  in  the  virtno 
of  glossy  hair  and  well  fitting  gowns,  and  who  eschews  rents  and 
ravelled  edges,  slip-shod  shoes  and  audacious  make-ups  ;  a  woman 
who  speaks  low  and  does  not  speak  much ;  who  is  patient  and 
gentle,  and  intellectual  and  industrious  ;  who  loves  more  than  she 
reasons,  and  yet  does  not  love   blindly;    who  never  scolds  and 
rarely  argues,  but  adjusts  with  a  smile  ;  such  a  woman  is  the  wife 
we  have  all  dreamed  of  once  in  our  lives,  and  who  is  the   mother 
we  still  worship  in  the  backward  distance  of  the  past. — Diclens. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CRABS. 

The  crab,  take  him  for  all  in  all,  is  by  no  means  a  bad  sort  of 
fcUow,  though  ho  Has  his  peculiarities.  To  a  certain  extent,  ho 
also  is  pugnacious ;  hut,  unlike  the  lobster,  his  pugnacity  is  not 
wholesale  and  indiscnminato.  When  a  crab  fights,  it  is  always 
on  a  personal  rjuesrion  :  to  resent  an  insult,  or  defend  himself  from 
assault.  "The  Borskrabbe  "  (pursccrabbe),  says  Rumphius,  "is 
a  native  of  Amboy- 

na,  where   it   lives  . 

in-  the    fissures   of       ^? 
tho    rocks    by  day,        ^^- 
and  seeks  its  food       ^^_  r 
by  night    on    the       |^"" 
beach.     When  met       'is-      :-  " 

in  the  road,  he  sets 
himself  up  in  a 
threatening  at- 
titude, and  it  then 
retreats  backwards, 
making  a  great 
enapping  with  his 
pincers.  Roche- 
fort  saj-s  the  same 
of  the  crabs  in  the 
West  Indies  : — 
•*  When  you  try  to 
catch  tliem  they 
retreat  sideways, 
show  their  teeth, 
and  display  their 
open  pincers,  strik- 
ing them  against 
each  Giber.  This 
is  not  tho  portrait- 
ure of  a  cnib  seek- 
ing a  quarrel.  It 
exhibits,  on  the 
contrary,  a  charac- 
ter in  wliich  cau- 
tion and  courage 
are  combined  ;  if 
you  thrust  a  quar- 
rel upon  him,  he 
will  do  his  devoir 
crabfuUy,  and  when 
ho  falls,  it  will  be 
like  ft  warrior, 
"  with  his  back  to 
the  field  and  his 
feet  to  the  foe.' 
Perhaps  you  will 
tell  me  he  is  a  du- 
ellist, and  quote 
Aristotle  and  Tliny 
to  prove  it.  I  know 
that  both  these  nat- 
nralists  aasert  that 
crabs  ore  ia  the 
habit  of  fighting 
like  rams.  Aristotle  says  so  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  '  History 
of  Animals '  (and  Pliny  repeats  the  observation):  '  They  will 
fight  one  another,  and  then  yee  shall  see  them  jurre  and  butt  with 
their  horns  like  rammes.'  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
mere  fact  of  being  engaged  in  a  fair  stand-up  fight  is  no  proof  of 
a  quarrelsome  disi)05ition.  Who  can  tell  what  may  have  been 
the  amount  of  provocation  that  had  led  to  this  hostile  demonstra- 
tion ?  There  may  have  been  a  lady  in  the  case,  which,  consider- 
ing that  crabs  are 
arrayed,  like  as  to 
knights-errant,  al- 
ways in  full  pano- 
ply, is  not  by  any 
means  improbable. 
There  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the 
crab  is  benevolent, 
patient,  long-suf- 
fering ;  its  powers 
of  endurance  arc 
prodigious.  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  tells 
us,  in  his  "  Princi- 
ples of  Geology," 
that  in  the  year 
1832,  a  large'  fe- 
male crab  {cancer 
pagurus)  was  cap- 
tured on  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  covered 
with  oysters  and 
smaller  sea  para- 
sites ;  some  of  six 
years'growth.  Two 
of  them  were  four 
inches  long,  and 
three  and  a  half 
broad.  Mr.  Rob- 
.ert  Brown  saw  the 
animal  alive  and 
in  excellent  health 
and  spirits.;  and 
Mr.  Broderip,  who 
80  usefully  com- 
bines the  naturalist 
with  the  police 
magistrate,  posses- 
ses it  dead.  He 
has  decided  that 
this  patient  pagu- 
rus could  not  have 
cast  its  shell  dur- 
ing the  period  of 
the  venerable  oys- 
ter's residence  up- 
on it  ;  but  must 
have  retained  it  for 
sir  years,  instead 
of  moulting  it  an- 
nually,   which    is, 

according  to  some  authorities,  the  habit  of  the  species.  The  fable 
of  the  old  man  of  the  mountain  becomes  tame  and  pointless  after 
this  reality.  The  wise  shell  fish  cheerfully  endured  what  could 
not  be  cured,  with  a  resignation  and  fortitude  worthy  of  a  crab  of 
old  Sparta.  Indeed,  wisdom,  foresight  and  cunning  are  charac- 
teristics of  the  species  ;  and  in  them  it  places  more  dependence 
than  on  physical  force.  That  very  Borskrabbe  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  afibrds   a  proof  of  this.      Hear  Rumphius 


again:  "  Tho  natives  of  Amboyna  relate  that  they  (the  crabs) 
climb  the  cocoa-nut  trees  to  get  at  the  milk  which  is  in  the  fruit ; 
hence,"  ho  says,  "  the  common  name  they  bear  is  that  of  the 
crab  of  the  cocoa-nut."  Pontoppidan,  the  learned  bishop  of  Ber- 
gen, also  asserts  that  the  crabs  in  Norway  "  Iiave  an  artifice  in 
throwing  a  stone  between  the  shells  of  the  oyster  when  open,  so 
that  it  camiot  shut,  and  by  that  means  seizing  it  as  a  prey."  Acts 


FALLS  OF  MONTMORENCYj  IN  CANADA, 


like  these  denote  a  subtle  intellect ;  indeed,  the  crab's  career  af- 
fords strong  evidence  of  his  bcina:  generally  under  the  influence 
of  an  arriere  penses. — Household  Words. 


RUSSIA  DRAINING  ENGLAND  OF  GOLD. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  blockade  of  the  Russian  harbors, 
so  far  from  reducing  the  exports  of  Russia,  has  only  diminished 
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the  capacity  of  England  to  pay  for  those  exports  otherwise  than 
in  gold.  In  the  early  part  of  last  spring,  under  the  threatened 
jirospcct  of  hostilities,  exchange  on  London  fell  below  par  at  St. 
Petersburg.  But  since  the  war  has  broken  out,  and  while  Sir 
Charles  Napier  was  aciually  lying  in  the  Baltic,  exchange  has 
risen  above  par,  and  gold  has  been  drawn  in  consequence  from 
the  Bank  of  England,  to  be  transported  to  the  Russian  capital. 
This  extraordinary  result  has   been   brought  about  by  the  Rus- 


sians shipping  their  hemp,  liides,  tallow,  etc.,  from  Prussian  porta' 
while  they  have  been  prevented  from  receiving  in  exchange,  as 
formerly,  their  raw  cotton,  sugar  and  coffee  from  the  London 
merchants.  England  has  taken  products  worth  thirty-five  millions 
of  dollars  from  Russia  since  the  war  began ;  while  Russia  ha3 
not  taken  above  six  millions  in,  return.  In  fact,  in  some  particu- 
lar articles,  the  import  from  Russia  into  England  has  been  heavier 

than  ever  this  year. 
Thus  the  import  of 
hemp  for  1854  is 
628,553  cwt.,  to 
563,925  for  1853, 
and  580,491  for 
1852.  Ofuntanned 
hides  it  is  310,411 
for  1854,  against 
462,794  for  1853, 
and  311,710  for 
1852.  The  import 
of  wheat  also  haa 
been  scarcely  af- 
fected at  all.  This 
import  in  1852  was 
1,679,230  quarters; 
in  1853  it  was 
3,302,452  do.,  and 
in  1854  it  amounts 
to  3,072,246.  But 
this  is  not  the 
whole.  Instead  of 
paying  her  former 
price  for  these  ar- 
ticles, England  has 
been  giving,  since 
the  war  begun, 
nearly  twice  as 
much  as  usual. 
She  is  therefore 
a  sufferer  in  two 
ways — first,  she  ia 
unable  to  barter 
off  her  ordinary 
share  of  tropical 
products,  bought 
with  British  ex- 
ports, in  return  for 
the  hemp,  tallow, 
wheat,  etc.,  from 
her  enemy  ;  and 
second,  she  is  com- 
pelled to  contract 
nearly  twice  as 
great  a  debt  as  usu- 
al in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  quantity  of 
Russian  articles 
she  requires.  She 
is,  therefore,  forced 
to  disburse  gold, 
and  to  an  nnprecedented  amount.  Thus  she  actually  famishes 
Russia  with  those  very  sinews  of  war  in  which  the  latter  is  most 
deficient — for  the  czar  wants  money  far  more  than  men. — Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

THE  VACANT  SEAT. 

A  vacant  seat !     Gloom — sadness — sorrow — lamentation !   The 
desti'oyer  has  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  the  once  joyous  group. 

From  among  them, 
has  been  snatched 
a  lovely  one,  and 
mirth  has  taken 
flight  to  wander 
amid  more  congen- 
ial spirits.  In  the 
hour  of  greatest 
pleasure  when  lit- 
tle dreaming  of  the 
lurking  enemy,  the 
work  was  done. 
Around  tho  couch 
of  sickness  hover 
those  who  fear  tho 
denouement  .Calm 
and  serene,  the  pa- 
tient sufferer  waits 
the  summons  of  his 
master !  Weaker 
throbs  the  fast  de- 
clining pulse.  The 
eyes,  but  yesterday 
beaming  orbs  of 
health  and  joyous- 
ncss,  are  fixed  and 
motionless !  Faint- 
er, fainter  still,  tho 
beating  of  that 
warm  heart  !  A 
long  drawn  sigh, 
and  angel  messen- 
gers waft  the  weary 
spirit  to  the  regions 
of  eternity.  The 
chamber  of  death ! 
'Tis  an  awe-inspir- 
ing spot !  In  an 
instant  the  scenes 
of  past  life  flit 
quickly  before  us. 
Wc  reflect  upon 
our  errors,  inward- 
ly promise  im- 
provement, hasten 
from  the  house  of 
mourning,  and 
soon  forget  the 
chamber  of  death ! 
Not  so  with  those 
who,  day  by  day, 
were  wont  to  meet 
the  lost  one.  Months  will  pass  ere  that  loved  one  will  be  banish- 
ed from  memory.  Time,  fleeting  in  its  waywardness,  works  won- 
ders, but  cannot  drive  from  the  thoughts  the  dear  one  gone  ! — Al- 
bany TVaitscript. 

«  ^-^  » 

A  wicked  man  could  never  be  happy,  though  he  had  the  riches 
of  Crasus,  tho  empire  of  Cyrus,  and  the  glory  of  Alexander. 
Wealth  and  honors  can  never  care  a  wounded  conscience. 
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[cOSTISrED    FROM   PAGE    407.] 

"  For  the  present,  remain  silent.  Tour  enemr,  if  roa  are  pa- 
tient, will  betray  himself  more  completely  into  your  power.  But," 
added  Straus5,  emphatically,  "  I  will  caution  you  to  have  a  care 
as  to  what  you  eat  and  drink.  Do  yon  not  perceive  that  this 
thrust  was  made  at  the  masicr  through  the  servant,  and  not  at 
the  latter  expressly  I  Bethink,  you,  Sir  Conrad,  and  bring  to 
mind  who  your  enemy  should  be — whether  he  be  near  or  far  off. 
Keflect — ^have  you  a  rival  ?" 

"  Now  I  comprehend  you.  This  recalls  a  conversation  that 
took  place  between  us  some  days  r.gj.  I  acknowledge  that  you 
are  too  deep  for  me  ;  I  cannot  fathom  you  with  my  poor  common- 
place abilities.  You  have  possessed  yourself,  by  some  means  un- 
known, of  secrets  that  surprise  me.  Yes,  I  have  a  rival  in  Sir 
Ludwig  Steltzer ;  but  I  am  indebted  to  Otto  Strauss  for  a  full 
Icnowledge  of  the  same.  Come,  I  feel  that  we  should  be  friends. 
I  confess  that  I  have  felt  disposed  to  distrust  and  hold  you  at  a 
distance,  hut  the  singular  information  which  you  gave  me  on  an 
occasion  that  must  still  be  fresh  ia  your  mind,  respecting  the  foond- 
ling  of  Rosenburg,  added  to  the  important  revelation  just  made, 
overcome  all  my  one-side  scruples  relative  to  rank  and  condition ; 
also  my  aversion  to  that  visionary  art  which  you  pm^ae  with  so 
much  assiduity." 

"  I  accept  your  proposition.  W%  will  be  friends,  so  far  as  differ- 
ence of  condition  will  admit.  But  my  first  duty  is  to  administer 
an  antidote  to  arrest  the  inroads  of  the  elixir  of  death,  which  poor 
Ulric  Gucringer  has  swallowed  at  different  times." 

By  means  of  that  art  which  ho  had  studied  so  deeply.  Otto 
Strauss  compounded  a  powerful  counter-poison  for  the  benefit 
of  the  young  man.  The  next  morning,  the  body  of  the  attendant 
who  had  dealt  out  the  aqua,  was  found  in  the  moat.  No  one 
could  (or  would)  give  any  account  of  the  manner  of  his  death ; 
but  the  report  went  out,  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  water  acci- 
dentally and  drowned.  The  knight  Steltzer  made  some  inquiries 
about  the  casualty,  and  interested  himself  to  procure  another  to 
supply  his  place;  but  Conrad  thought  proper  to  repel  his  ofiicious- 
ness.  Ulric  began  to  mend,  and  in  a  few  days  was  seen  walking 
about  in  a  fair  way  to  recover,  although  yet  pale  and  emaciated. 

Conrad  was  conscioos  of  being  closely  watched  by  Ludwig, 
therefore  acted  at  all  times  with  caution.  There  was  to  be  a  grand 
hunt  at  Grafenstein.  A  gay  party  left  the  castle  at  an  early  hour, 
Conrad  being  among  the  number.  When  the  hunters  entered  the 
forest,  the  young  man  allowed  himself  to  be  left  in  the  rear  with 
Ulric  Gueringer ;  while  Steltzer,  excited  by  the  chase,  spurred  on 
with  the  others.  Diverging  from  the  course  of  the  sportsmen,  the 
young  men  pursued  their  way  to  an  obscure  valley  a  league  dis- 
tant. Riding  rapidly  for  a  time,  they  dismounted  near  a  small 
vineyard,  Ulric  remained  with  the  horses,  while  Conrad  followed 
a  zigzag  path,  leading  up  the  side  of  a  steep  hill.  Near  the  sum- 
mit, surrounded  by  trees,  completely  hidden  from  view  until 
within  its  very  precincts,  was  a  convent  built  of  gray  stone, 
enclosed  by  a  high  wall  of  the  same  material. 

A  gentle  blast  upon  his  horn  brought  a  porter  to  the  gate,  when 
Conrad  was  conducted  tlirough  the  court  to  a  little  chapel  adjoin- 
ing the  monastery.  The  heir  of  Grafenstein  was  left  alone.  He 
passed  up  a  narrow  aisle  to  the  altar,  and  knelt  a  moment  reve- 
rentially before  it.  He  had  just  arisen  from  his  humble  attitude, 
when  a  lady,  dressed  in  black,  with  a  golden  crucifix  suspended 
from  her  neck  by  a  chain  of  the  same  precious  metal,  appeared  by 
a  private  door.  She  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  still 
the  possessor  of  uncommon  beauty.  That  female  was  the  abbess. 
She  received  Conrad  with  a  kind  and  gracious  air,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  overwhelm  her  with  a  multitude  of  questions.  She 
smiled,  bade  him  wait,  and  his  questions  should  be  satisfactorily 
answered.  She  passed  from  the  chapel  by  the  same  way  she  had 
entered,  returning,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  leading  Edla, 
of  Eosenburg.  Young  Grafenstein  ran  to  meet  her,  gallantly 
kissing  her  proffered  hand,  while  his  face  beamed  with  pleasure. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  already  suspected  the  agency  by  which 
the  maiden  had  disappeared.  Learning,  through  the  fidelity  of 
Ulric,  and  by  hints  thrown  out  by  Otto  Strauss,  the  intention  of 
Ludwig  to  abdnct  Edla,  Conrad  had  forestalled  him,  andmthher 
consent  (reluctantly  obtained),  had  borne  her  to  the  convent  of 
Santa  Slaria,  where  the  sympathizing  abbess  had  agreed  to  receive 
and  protect  her.         , 

That  Herr  von  Kosenburg  connived  at  this  transaction,  there  is 
good  reason  to  suppose,  for  he  entertained  a  fatherly  affection  for 
Conrad,  and  wonld  gladly  have  seen  him  united  to  his  adopted 
daughter,  had  not  the  baron's  prejudices  presented  so  formidable 
an  obstacle.  Even  if  he  did  not  positively  favor  the  project,  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  not  kept  long  in  ignorance  of  the  place  where 
she  was  secreted,  and  received  frequent  accounts  of  her  health 
and  condition.  The  lover  flattered  himself  that  the  object  of  his 
affections  was  beyond  the  reach  of  his  father's  wrath,  and  the  per- 
secutions of  his  low-bom  rival.  He  imagined  neither  would  dis- 
cover the  place  of  her  retreat,  or  the  reasons  of  her  fliglit. 

"When  the  first  joy  of  meeting  the  beloved  one  had  somewhat 
subsided,  he  noticed  that  her  clieeks  were  paler  than  usual.  The 
rosy  coloring  was  supplanted  by  a  snowy  whiteness.  Now,  that 
she  no  longer  blushed  at  encountering  the  gaze  of  her  admirer,  he 
could  mark  the  change  which  had  taken  place.  His  mind  was 
agitated  with  alarm,  and  he  instantly  mentioned  the  subject  of  his 
fears.  Edla  acknowledged  she  had  been  ill,  and  was  still  suffer- 
ing from  some  unkno^Ti  disease.  Conrad  informed  her  that  he 
had  a  friend  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  various  maladies  to 
which  the  human  frame  was  incident,  adding  that  if  she  would 
enumerate  some  of  the  attendant  symptoms  of  her  complaint,  he 
would  repeat  them  to  him,  and  ask  his  advice.  Edla  smilingly 
complied. 

A  strange  fear  came  upon  Grafenstein  as  he  listened.     There 


was  a  wondrous  similarity  in  the  symptoms,  save  that  hers  were 
less  aggravated.  Warning  her  to  take  neither  wine  nor  water 
from  the  hands  of  an  attendant,  Conrad  hurried  away  to  commu- 
nicate his  suspicions  to  Otto  Strauss.  He  met  him  rcmming 
from  the  hunt,  and  laid  before  him  the  subject  that  agitated  his 
mind.  His  words  produced  a  corresponding  effect  upon  the  adept 
— ho  lost  his  composure,  exhibited  a  nervous  perturbation,  in  sin- 
gular contrast  to  his  customary  calmness,  and  questioned  Conrad 
with  an  eagerness  that  startled  him.  "  She  must  bo  removed," 
he  said,  at  length. 

"  "Who  think  you  has  discovered  her  retreat  1" 
"  The  baron  of  Grafenstein,"  he  abruptly  replied. 
"  You  but  jest,"  rejoined  Conrad,  startled  at  his  words. 
"  I  fear  time  will  prove  it  but  a  sorry  jest,"  retorted  Strauss. 
"  Remember  of  whom  you  speak,"  continued  Conrad. 
"  My  memory  is  but  too  retentive.    I  have  looked  into  the  bar- 
on's heart — I  cannot  forget  what  I  have  seen  there.    But  wo  lose 
time — let  us  hasten  to  Santa  Maria." 
"  Bat  what  shall  we  do  there  ?" 

"That  you  shall  learn."  Conrad  followed  the  adept,  much 
perplexed,  and  greatly  wondering  what  would  be  the  result. 
Reaching  the  convent  he  demanded  to  see  the  abbess.  This  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  he  confeiTcd  with  her  in  private ;  while 
young  Grafenstein  waited  in  the  chapel  with  nervous  impatience. 
At  length  Strauss  appeared,  leading  Edla,  who  gave  evidence  of 
excitement — her  eyes  glistening  with  tears. 

"  Conrad  of  Grafenstein,  I  have  pleasure  in  introducing  you  to 
my  daughter." 

The  young  man  glanced  iaquiringly  at  the  foundling  of  Rosen- 
berg, whose  face  was  glowing  with  pleasure. 

"  It  is  true ;  I  am  the  foundling  of  Rosenburg  no  longer  I"  she 
cried,  joyfully. 

"And  who  is  this  man— your  father  1" 

"A  proscribed  man,  returned  from  long  exile  to  receive  tardy 
justice  at  the  hand  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.     You  have  doubt- 
less heard  of  the  misfortunes  which  have  followed  the  family   of 
baron  Grosendorf  with  such  unyielding  animosity." 
"  I  have,'*  said  Conrad. 

"I  am  that  unfortunate  man.  Forced  to  fly  from  my  enemies, 
even  while  the  body  of  my  wife  lay  lifeless  in  my  castle,  I  con- 
fided my  infant  child  to  the  care  of  a  faithful  servant,  and  escaped 
being  the  prey  of  a  band  of  assassins  by  hard  riding  and  the  good 
care  of  Providence.  I  was  proscribed  the  country,  and  I  dare 
not  return  to  look  after  my  child.  At  length  I  received  informa- 
tion that  the  new  elector  was  favorably  disposed  toward  me.  In 
an  assumed  character  I  sought  my  native  land  once  more,  relying 
on  the  efforts  of  friends  to  procure  my  recall,  and  wipe  the  stig- 
ma from  my  name  and  fame.  My  confidence  has  been  amply  re- 
warded. Yesterday  the  important  official  papers  necessary  to  es- 
tablish my  innocence  and  restore  my  estates,  reached  me.  To- 
day I  had  set  apart  to  visit  my  daughter,  and  make  the  glad  an- 
nouncement that  she  is  no  longer  a  nameless  foundling.  You 
will  now  understand  why  I  have  watched  the  movements  of  Stelt- 
zer, and  given  you  intimation  respecting  his  intentions."  With 
an  exclamation  of  joy,  Conrad  ran  and  kissed  Edla's  hand,  con- 
gratulating her  on  the  new  and  pleasant  prospect  her  affairs  were 
assuming. 

"You  might  have  congratulated  her  on  something  more  than 
that — her  escape  from  the  power  of  s^oio^Jotson.'"  added  the  bar- 
on, in  a  whisper. 

Conrad  grew  deadly  pale,  and  begged  him  to  remain  silent. 
The  secret  soon  after  transpired.  The  baron  of  Grafenstein  had 
learned  the  cause  of  Edla's  disappearance,  and.  the  place  of  her 
concealment,  through  the  treachery  of  a  female  servant  at  the 
convent,  and  the  agua  had  been  given  through  her  instrumentality. 
On  the  following  day,  Frey  Herr  Grosendorf  was  closeted  with 
him  an  hour.  The  conversation  which  took  place  was  never  known ; 
but  one  hour  later  he  was  found  dead  in  his  room,  having  thrown 
himself  upon  his  sword,  thus  ending  his  existence.  Two  days  af- 
ter, the  body  of  Ludwig  Steltzer  was  discovered  at  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  ravine.  There  were  wounds  upon  his  person,  and  various 
indications  of  a  desperate  struggle  for  life.  No  one  inquired  how 
he  died  ;  but  it  was  observed  that  Conrad's  sword-arm  was  dis- 
abled, as  if  by  a  thrust  from  a  rapier. 

The  nuptials  of  the  heir  of  Grafenstein  and  the  foundling  of 
Rosenburg  were  celebrated  T\-ith  great  pomp  and  rejoicing,  and 
continued  for  many  days. 


MACAULAY. 

Macanlay*s  whole  physiqxic  gives  you  the  impression  of  great 
strength  and  stamina  of  constitution.  He  has  the  kind  of  frame 
which  we  usually  imagine  is  peculiarly  English — short,  stout  and 
firmly  knit.  There  is  something  hearn-  in  all  his  demonstrations. 
He  speaks  in  that  full,  round,  rolling  voice,  deep  from  the  chest, 
which  wc  also  conceive  of  as  being  more  common  in  England 
than  America.  As  to  is  conversation,  it  is  just  like  his  writing; 
that  is  to  say,  it  shows  vcr}-  strongly  the  same  qualities  of  mind. 
I  was  informed  that  he  is  famous  for  a  most  uncommon  memory; 
one  of  tlwse  men  to  whom  it  seems  impossible  to  forget  anything 
once  read  ;  and  he  has  read  all  sorts  of  things  that  can  be  thought 
of,  in  all  languages.  A  gentleman  told  me-  that  he  could  repeat 
all  the  old  Newgate  literature,  hanging  ballads,  last  speeches,  and 
dying  confessions  :  while  his  knowledge  of  Milton  is  so  accurate, 
that,  if  his  poems  were  blotted  oat  of  existence,  they  might  be 
restored  simply  from  his  memory. — Mrs.  Stoice. 
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POESY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Poesy  is  a  bird  that  soars  on  high  till  its  plumage  becomes  so 
gilded  by  the  sun,  that  it  looks  more  like  a  gem  of  the  sky  than 
a  tenant  of  the  air.  The  mind  of  the  poet  rises  to  heaven  by 
virme  of  its  spirited  inflation,  while  that  of  the  philosopher  is 
kept  ^^^thin  sublunary  limits  by  the  force  of  its  own  gravity.  The 
philosopher  loves  the  real  more  than  the  ideal,  the  true  more  than 
the  false. — Saturday  Courier. 


[The  foUowiog  daily  record  of  past  events  will  be  continued  &om  week  to  week  ; 
exhihiting  a  schedule  of  renurkahie  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  past, 
with  such  date  and  data  aa  will  interest  and  instruct.] 

DECEMBES   TWEXTT-FOUItTH. 

1782. — ^French  army  left  from  Boston  after  nearly  three  years 
service. 

1"97. — Sir  "Walter  Scott  married  Miss  Carpenter,  of  French 
parentage. 

1803. — Jerome  Bonaparte  married  Miss  Patterson,  of  Baltimore. 

IS-iS. — W.  J.  SncUing,  poet,  died  at  Boston,  aged  44. 

1851. — Congressional  library  destroyed  by  fire. 

DECEMBEK   TWEJfTT-FlFTH. 

600. — Charlemagne  crowned  Emperor  of  the  "West. 
1642. — Sir  Isaac  Xewton  bom  in  Lincolnshire. 
1776. — Passage  of  the  Delaware  by  "Washington. 
1799. — ^Napoleon  appointed  First  Consul. 
1837.— Battle  of  Okce-chubbee,  Florida. 
1846. — Col.  Doniphan  victorious  at  El  Paso. 

DECEMBER    TWENTT-SIXTH. 

1776. — ^Washington  victorious  at  Trenton. 

1784. — Colonel  Warner,  of  the  "Green-mountain  boys,"  died, 
aged  42. 

1793. — ^Prussians  defeated  at  Gcisberg  by  the  French  under 
Hoche. 

1846. — ^Paisandu  captured  by  Gren.  Eivera. 

DECEMBER   TWEKTT-SEVXNTH. 

1794.— "Wm.  C  Preston  bom  at  Philadelphia. 
1801. — Treaty  of  peace  between  Napoleon  and  Algiers. 
1851. — Kossuth  received  with  pomp  at  Baltimore. 
1851. — ^Disastrous  fire  at  Hong  Kong,  China. 

DECEMBER    TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

1796. — Gen.  Anthony  "Wayne  died  at  Fort  Presque  Isle,  aged.  71. 

1814. — Inundation  in  Holland,  causing  great  damage. 

1835. — Slaughter  of  Major  Dade's  command  by  the  Semiuoles. 

DECEMBER    TWENTT-WIWTH. 

1792. — ^Archibald  Alison,  the  historian,  bom. 
1812. — The  "Java"  captured  by  the   "Constitution,"  Com. 
Bainbridge. 

1814.— First  battle  of  New  Orleans. 
1838. — Destructive  fire  at  Richmond,  Va. 
1845. — Texas  admitted  into  the  Union. 


1803.- 
1808.- 

Soult. 
1814.- 
1848.- 

cotmtry. 

1775.- 
1793.- 
tined  at 
1847.- 
1851.- 


DECEMBER   THIRTIETH. 

—Gen.  Francis  Lewis,  of  New  York,  died,  aged  90. 
—Spaniards  defeated  at  ilancilla,  by  the  French  under 

—J.  T.  Headley,  the  artist,  bora. 

-Break  in  the  levee  of  the  Mississippi,  overflowing  the 

DECEMBER   THIRTT-FIRST. 

— Maj.  Gen.  Montgomery  killed  before  Quebec. 

—Duke  de  Lauzun,  who  had  fought  in  America,  guillo- 

Paris. 

•—Madame  Adelaide  died  at  Paris,  aged  71. 

—Kossuth  waited  upon  President  Fillmore. 


C?HEAPBST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WOKLtD  I 

We  shall  publish  on  the  first  of  January,  1855,  a  new  magazine, 
entitled  "Ballotj's  Dollar  Monthly  JIagazixe;"  a  work 
which  will  contain  one  hundred  royal  octavo  pages  of  reading  mat- 
ter in  each  number — being  more  than  any  of  the  Philadelphia 
S3  magazines — and  forming  two  volumes  each  of  six  hundred 
pages,  or  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly,  for 

ONE   DOLLAE! 

Being  resolved  to  furnish  good  and  interesting  reading  for  the 
niillion,  and  at  a  price  which  all  can  aflford, 

BALLOU'S    DOLLAR    MONTHLY 

will  be  filled  with  entertaining  and  popular  stories,  by  our  best 
writers,  with  sketches,  poems,  scraps  of  wit  and  humor,  and  a 
miscellaneous  compound  of  the  notable  events  of  the  times  in 
both  hemispheres,  forming  an  agreeable  companion  for  a  leisure 
moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  doUar  to  the  proprietor,  as  below, 
shall  receive  the  magazine  for  one  year. 

Subscribe  early  and  procure  the  work  complete. 

***  For  the  convenience  of  those  persons  who  may  visit  New 
York,  or  who  are  more  nearly  located  to  that  city,  Samuel 
Fkexch,  Esq.,  at  121  Nassau  Street,  is  fully  authorized  to  receive 
and  receipt  for  subscriptions. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromficld  Streets,  Boston. 


CHRTSTALOTYPES,  OR  DAGUERREOTYES  ON  PAPER. 

Our  friend  "UTiipple,  No.  96  "Washington  Street,  has  perfected 
the  chrystalotype  or  ph olograph ical  process,  so  as  to  produce  por- 
traits the  size  of  \i(e, ^finished  in  colors,  with  all  the  tone  and  effect 
of  the  finest  oil  painting,  giving  the  likeness  of  the  person  repre- 
sented in  a  manner  that  can  be  produced  in  no  other  way.  These 
pictures  are  most  wonderful  as  specimens  of  photography,  and 
show  to  what  extent  the  art  can  be  ^cjirried.  We  saw  some 
two  years  since  a  life-size  portrait  of  Dr.  Putnam,  made  by  the 
chrvstalotype  process,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  what  Mr. 
Whipple  is  now  producing  by  his  improved  method. — Journal. 


GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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[TVritten  for  Gleason's  Pictoriivl.l 
SONJVET. 


BT    PASS    BENJAUin. 


Gono  are  those  smnmer-like,  dolightfal  days, 

That  made  October  seem  almost  Uke  June ; 

Gone  is  the  frtld  bird's  sweetest,  latest  tune, 
That  strangely  floated  through  the  aatnmn  haze, 
■RTiile  nil  the  groves  and  forests  were  a-blaze 

TVIth  colors  varions  as  the  light  of  gems, 

That  seemed  indeed  to  cluster  on  the  stems, 
And  to  be  lavished  throagh  the  leaiy  ways. 

Bare  ar«  the  hlH-sidcs— all  their  glory  lost, 
And  sere  the  fields, — no  liTing  verdure  seen. 
Save  where  the  wheat  lifts  up  small  spires  of  green ; 

For  over  them  has  passed  the  icy  frost, 

Coming  from  Arctic  climates  dim  and  drear, 

"Where  ■winter  reigns  through  all  the  solemn  year. 

[Written  for  Gleaeon's  Pictorial.] 

THE   CHRISTMAS    GIFT. 

BT   HORATIO    ALGEK,  JB. 

Heavilt,  heavilT  fell  the  snow,  covering  the  dark  brown  earth 
already  hardened  by  the  frost,  with  a  pare  white  covering.  As 
the  rain  falls  alike  upon  the  just  and  upon  the  unjust,  so  too  tho 
snow,  God's  kindred  messenger,  knows  no  distinction  of  persons, 
Tisitiug  all  alike,  forgetting  none,  and  passing  by  none. 

In  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  New  Tork  stood  a  boy  of 
Bome  twelve  years.  His  clothing  was  poor,  and  too  scanty  to  af- 
ford, a  suflScient  protection  against  the  inclemency  of  the  season. 
Through  the  visor  of  his  cap,  which  had  become  detached  in  the 
middle,  having  a  connection  only  at  the  two  extremities,  might 
be  seen  his  rich  brown  hair.  Notwithstanding  the  drawback  of 
his  coarse  and  ill-fitting  attire,  it  was  evident  that  he  possessed  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  boyish  beauty.  But  just  at  present 
his  brow  is  overcast  w^th  a  shade  of  anxiety,  and  his  frame  trem- 
bles with  the  cold,  from  which  he  is  so  insufficiently  shielded. 

It  is  a  handsome  street,  that  in  which  he  is  standing.  On 
either  side  he  beholds  the  residences  of  those  on  whom  Fortune 
has  showered  her  favors.  Bright  lights  gleam  from  the  parlor 
windows,  and  shouts  of  mirth  and  laughter  ring  out  upon  the 
night. 

All  is  joy  and  brightness  and  festivity  within  those  palace- 
homes.  The  snow-flakes  fall  idly  against  the  window  panes. 
They  cannot  chill  the  hearts  within,  nor  place  a  bar  upon  their 
enjoypient,  for  this  is  Christmas  eve,  long  awaited,  at  length  ar- 
rived Christmas  eve,  around  which  so  many  youthful  anticipa- 
tions cluster,  has  enjoyments  peculiarly  its  ovm,  over  which  the 
elements,  however  boisterous,  have  no  control.  Yet  to  some, 
Christmas  ere  brings  more  sorrow  than  enjoyment,  serving 
only  to  heighten  the  contrast  between  present  poverty  and  dis- 
comfort and  past  af&uence. 

Bat  all  this  time  we  hare  left  our  little  hero  shivering  in  the 
street. 

Cold  and  uncomfortable  as  he  was,  as  well  as  anxious  in  mind, 
for  he  had  lost  his  way,  and  knew  not  how  to  find  it  again,  he 
could  not  help  forgetting  his  situation  for  the  time  in  witness- 
ing the  scene  which  met  his'  eye,  as  for  a  moment  he  stood  in 
front  of  a  handsome  residence  on  the  south  side  of  the  street. 
The  curtains  were  drawn  aside,  so  that  by  supporting  himself  on 
the  railing  he  had  an  unobstmcted  view  of  the  scene  within. 

It  was  a  spacious  parlor,  furnished  in  a  style  elegant  but  not  os- 
tentations. In  the  centre  of  the  apartment  was  a  Christmas  tree, 
brilliant  with  tapers,  which  were  gleaming  from  every  branch  and 
twig.  Gifts  of  various  kinds  were  hung  upon  the  tree,  around  which 
were  gathered  a  group  of  three  children,  respectively  of  eight, 
six  and  four  years.  The  eldest  was  a  winsome  fairy,  with  spaik- 
ling  eyes  and  dancing  feet.  The  others  were  boys,  who  were 
making  the  most  of  this  rare  opportunity  of  sitting  up  after  nine 
o'clock.  At  a  little  distance  stood  Sir.  Dinsmoor  and  his  wife,  gaz- 
ing with  unalloyed  enjoyment  at  the  happiness  of  their  children. 

While  Lizzie  was  indulging  in  expressions  of  delight  at  the 
superb  wax  doll  which  St.  Nicholas  had  so  generously  provided, 
her  attention  was  for  a  moment  drawn  to  the  window,  through 
which  she  distinctly  saw  the  figure  of  our  hero,  who,  as  we  have 
said,  had  in  his  eagerness  raised  himself  upon  the  railing  outside, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  better  view.  She  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
Eurprise. 

**  Why,  mother,  there's  a  boy  looking  in  at  the  window.  Just 
loot  at  him." 

Mrs.  Dinsmoor  looked  in  the  direction  indicated,  and  saw  the 
litrle  boy,  without  his  perceiving  that  attention  had  been  drawn 
towards  him. 

"  Some  poor  boy,"  she  remarked  to  her  husband,  in  a  compas- 
sionate tone,  "  who  loses  for  a  moment  the  sensation  of  his  own 
discomfort  in  witnessing  our  happiness.  See  how  eagerly  he 
looks  at  the  tree,  which  no  doubt  appears  like  something  marvel- 
lous to  him." 

"  Why  can't  you  let  him  come  in  1"  asked  Lizzie,  eagerly. 
"  He  must  be  very  cold  out  there,  with  the  snow-flakes  falling  up- 
on him.     Perhaps  he  would  like  to  see  our  tree  near  to." 

"  Very  well  and  kindly  thought  of,  my  little  girl,"  said  Mr. 
Dinsmoor,  placisg  his  hand  for  a  moment  upon  her  clustering 
locks.  "I  will  follow  your  suggestion,  but  I.must  do  it  careful- 
ly, or  he  may  be  frightened  and  run  away  before  he  knows  what 
are  onr  intentions." 

So  speaking,  ilr.  Dinsmoor  moved  cautiously  to  the  front  door 
and  opened  it  suddenly.     The  bey,  startled  by  the  sound,  turned 


towards  Mr.  Dinsmoor  with  a  frightened  air,  as  if  fearing  that 
he  -would  be  suspected  of  some  improper  motive. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  he,  earnestly,  "  I  didn't  mean  any  harm, 
but  it  looked  so  bright  and  cheerful  inside  that  I  couldn't  help 
looking  in," 

"  You  have  done  nothing  wrong,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Dinsmoor, 
kindly.  "  But  you  must  be  cold  here ;  come  jn,  and  you  will 
have  a  chance  to  see  more  comfortably  than  you  now  do." 

The  boy  looked  a  little  doubtful,  for  to  him,  neglected  as  he 
had  been  by  the  rich  and  prosperous  all  his  life,  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  he  was  actually  invited  to  enter  the  imposing 
mansion  before  him  as  a  guest.  Perhaps  Mr.  Dinsmoor  divined 
his  doubts,  for  he  continued  : 

"  Come,  you  must  not  refuse  the  invitation.  There  are  some 
little  people  inside  who  would  be  very  much  disappointed  if  you 
should,  since  it  was  they  who  commissioned  me  to  invite  you.". 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,  I  am  very  much  obliged  both  to  them  and  to 
you,"  said  the  boy,  gratefully,  advancing  towards  Mr.  Dinsmoor, 
of  whom  he  had  lost  whatever  little  distrust  he  had  at  first  felt. 

A  moment  afterwards  and  the  boy  stepped  within  the  spacious 
parlor.  To  him,  whose  home  offered  no  attractions  and  few  com- 
forts, the  scene  which  spread  before  him.  might  well  seem  a  scene 
of  enchantment. 

"  Lizzie,"  said  Mr.  Dinsmoor,  "  come  forward  and  welcome 
your  guest.  I  would  introduce  him  to  you,  but  unluckily  I  do 
not  know  his  name." 

"  My  name  is  Willie — Willie  Grant,"  was  the  boy's  reply. 
"  Then,  Willie  Grant,  this  is  Miss  Lizzie  Dinsmoor,  who  is,  I 
am  sure,  glad  to  see  you,  since  it  was  at  her  request  that  I  invited 
you  to  enter." 

WiUie  raised  his  eyes  timidly,  and  bent  them  for  a  moment  on 
the  singiUarly  beautifiil  child,  who  had  come  forward  and  frankly 
placed  her  hand  in  his. 

There  is  something  irresistible  in  the  witchery  of  beauty,  and 
Willie  felt  a  warm  glow  crimsoning  his  cheeks,  as,  for  a  moment, 
forgetful  of  everything  else,  he  bent  his  eyes  earnestly  upon  Lizzie. 
Then  another  feeling  came  over  him,  and  with  a  look  of  shame 
at  his  scanty  and  ill-fitting  garments,  he  dropped  her  hand,  and 
involuntarily  shrank  back,  as  if  seeking  to  screen  them  from  sight. 
Perceiving  the  movement,  and  guessing  its  cause,  Mr.  Dins- 
moor, with  a  view  to  dissipate  these  feelings,  led  forward  Harry 
and  Charlie,  the  younger  boys,  and  told  them  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  Willie.  With  loud  shouts  of  delight  they  displayed 
the  various  gifts  which  St.  Nicholas  had  brought  them,  and 
challenged  his  admiration. 

Everything  was  new  to  Willie.  His  childhood  had  not  been 
smiled  upon  by  fortune,  and  the  costly  toys  which  the  boys 
exhibited  elicited  quite  as  much  admiration  as  they  could  desire. 
Occupied  in  this  way,  his  constraint  gradually  wore  off  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  assisted  Charlie  and  Harry  in  trying  their  new 
toys.  Soon,  however,  the  recollection  that  it  was  growing  late,  and 
that  he  had  yet  to  find  his  way  home,  came  to  him,  and  taking 
his  old  hat  he  said  to  filr.  Dinsmoor,  in  an  embarrassed  manner : 
"  My  mother  will  be  expecting  me  home,  and  I  should  already 
have  been  there  but  that  I  lost  my  way,  and  happened  to  look  in 
at  your  window,  and  you  were  so  kind  as  to  let  me  come  in — " 

"  Where  does  your  mother  live,  my  little  fellow  %"  asked  Mr. 
Dinsmoor. 

"  On Street." 

"  0,  that  is  not  far  off.  I  will  myself  show  you  the  way,  if  you 
will  remain  a  few  minutes  longer." 

Mr.  Dinsmoor  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  a  plate  of  cake  and 
apples,  as  he  conjectured  they  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  his 
little  visitor. 

Meanwhile  Lizzie  crept  to  her  mother's  side  and  whispered : 
"  Willie  is  poor,  isn't  he  V 
"  Yes.     What  makes  you  ask  V 

"  1  thought  he  must  be,  because  his  clothes  look  so  thin  and 
patched.  Don't  you  think  he  would  like  a  Christmas  present, 
mother  V 

"  Yes,  my  darling.     Have  you  anything  to  give  him  1" 
"  I  thought,  mother,  perhaps  you  would  let  me  give  hira  my 
five  dollar  gold-piece,     I  think  that  would  be  better  than  any 
playthings.     May  I  give  it  V 

"  Yes,  my  child,  if  you  are  really  willing.  But  are  you  quite 
sure  that  you  would  not  regret  it  afterwards  V 

"  Yes,  mother,"  and  Lizzie  ran  lightly  to  the  little  box  where 
she  kept  her  treasure,  and  brought  it  forth  and  placed  it  in  Wil- 
lie's hand. 

"That  is  your  Christmas  present,"  said  she,  gaily. 
Wilhe  looked  in  surprise. 

"  Do  you  mean  it  for  mo  V  he  asked,  in  a  half-bewUdered  tone. 
"  Yes,  if  you  like  it." 

"  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness,"  said  Willie,  ear- 
nestly, "and  I  will  always  remember  it." 

There  was  something  in  the  boy's  earnest  tone  which  Lizzie 
felt  was  an  ample  recompense  for  the  little  sacrifice  she  had 
made.  Mr.  Dinsmoor  fulfilled  his  promise,  and  walked  with  Wil- 
lie as  far  as  tho  street  in  which  he  lived,  when,  feeling  sure  that  he 
conld   no  longer  mistake  his  way,  ho  loft  him. 

Mr.  Dinsmoor,  whom  we  have  introduced  to  otu*  readers,  was 
a  prosperous  merchant,  and  counted  his  wealth  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  Fortunately  his  disposition  was  liberal,  and  he  made 
the  poor  sharers  with  him  in  the  gifts  which  fortune  had  so  liber- 
ally showered  upon  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  good  use  which  he  made  of  his  wealth,  he 
was  fated  to  experience  reverses — resulting  not  from  his  o^vn  mis- 
managemont,  but  from  a  general  commercial  panic  which  all  at 
once  involved  in  ruin  many  whose  fonunes  were  large  and  whose 
credit  was  long  established.     In  a  word,  Mr.  Dinsmoor  failed. 


Eleven  years  had  rolled  by  since  the  Christmas  night  on  which 
our  story  opens.  Lizzie  had  not  belied  the  promise  of  her  girl- 
hood, but  had  developed  into  a  radiantly  beautiful  girl.  Already 
her  hand  had  been  sought  in  marriage,  but  as  yet  she  had  seen  no 
one  on  whom  she  could  look  with  that  affection,  without  which 
marriage  would  be  a  mockery. 

Charlie  and  Harry,  too.  Eleven  years  had  changed  them  not 
a  little.  The  boys  of  four  and  six  had  become  fine  manly  youths 
of  fifteen  and  seventeen.  The  eldest  had  entered  college.  Har- 
ry, however,  who  was  by  no  means  studious,  had  entered  his 
father's  counting-room. 

That  was  a  sorrowful  night  on  which  ilr.  Dinsmoor  made 
known  to  his  afflicted  wife  the  bankruptcy  which  was  inevitable. 
Still  sadder,  if  possible,  was  the  sale  which  it  enforced  of  the 
house  which  they  had  so  long  occupied,  the  furniture  which  had 
become  endeared  to  them  by  memory  and  association,  and  the 
harsh  interruption  which  loss  of  fortune  put  to  all  their  treasured 
schemes. 

"My  poor  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Dinsmoor,  sorrowfully,  as  she 
placed  her  hand  caressingly  on  the  bro^vn  locks  of  Charlie,  the 
eldest  of  the  two  boys.  "  It  will  be  a  hard  sacrifice  for  you  to 
leave  the  studies  to  which  you  are  so  much  attached,  and  enter  a 
store,  as  you  will  be  obliged  to  do." 

"Ah,  I  had  not  thought  of  that,"  murmured  Charlie.  "It 
will  indeed  be  a  sacrifice,  but,  mother,  I  would  not  care  for  that 
if  you  conld  only  be  spared  the  trials  to  which  you  will  be 
exposed  from  poverty." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  consideration,  my  child  ;  but  do  not  fear 
that  I  shall  not  accommodate  myself  to  it.  It  is  a  heavy  trial, 
but  we  must  try  to  think  that  it  will  tiltimately  eventuate  in  our 
good." 

At  the  auction  of  Mr.  Dinsmoor's  house  and  furniture,  the 
whole  property,  without  exception,  was  knocked  off  to  a  young 
man,  who  seemed  apparently  of  twenty-two  or  three  years  of  ^e. 
He  was  able  to  secure  it  at  a  price  much  beneath  its  real  val- 
ue, for  times  were  hard  and  money  scarce,  so  that  he  had  but  few 
competitors.  Mr.  Dinsmoor  did  not  hear  his  name,  and  the  press- 
ure of  sad  thoughts  prevented  his  making  the  inquiry. 

Possession  was  to  be  given  in  one  week.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Dins- 
moor sought  out  a  small  house  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  town, 
which  in  point  of  elegance  and  convenience  formed  a  complete 
contrast  to  the  one  he  had  formerly  occupied.  He  felt,  however, 
that  it  would  be  all  his  scanty  salary  as  clerk  (for  he  had  secured 
a  situation  in  that  capacity)  would  enable  him  to  afford. 

Lizzie  looked  with  a  rueful  face  at  the  piano,  as  a  dear  friend, 
from  whom  she  must  henceforth  be  separated,  it  being  quite  too 
costly  a  piece  of  furniture  to  be  retained  in  their  reduced  circum.- 
stances.  Her  proficiency  in  music,  for  which  she  had  great  taste, 
made  her  regret  it  doubly,  since  she  might  with  it  have  added  to 
the  resources  of  the  family  by  giving  music  lessons. 

On  the  last  evening  in  which  they  were  to  remain  in  the  old 
house,  their  sad  thoughts  were  broken  in  upon  by  a  ring  at  the 
bell. 

"  Can  they  not  even  leave  us  to  enjoy  the  last  evening  in 
quiet  1"  said  Charles,  half  petulantly. 

Immediately  afterwards  there  entered  a  yoimg  man,  in  whom 
Mr.  Dinsmoor  recognized  the  purchaser  of  the  house. 

"  I  need  not  bid  you  welcome,"  said  he,  smiling  faintly,  "  since 
you  have  a  better  right  here  now  than  myself.  Had  I  been  told 
three  months  since  that  this  would  be,  I  would  not  have  believed 
it,  but  we  cannot  always  foresee.  I  shall  be  prepared  to  leave  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  shall  be  better  satisfied  if  you  will  remain,"  said  the  yonng 
man,  bowing. 
"  How  do  you  mean  V 

"  Simply  that  as  this  house  and  furniture  arc  now  mine  to  do 
with  as  I  like,  I  choose  to  restore  you  the  latter,  and  offer  you  the 
use  of  the  former,  rent-free,  as  long  as  you  choose  to  occupy  it." 
"  Who  then  are  you,"  asked  Mr.  Dinsmoor,  in  increasing  sur- 
prise, "  who  can  be  so  kind  to  utter  strangers  with  no  claim  upon 
you  1" 

"  You  are  mistaken.  You  have  a  claim  upon  me.  Shall  I  tell 
you  what  it  is  1  Eleven  years  ago  to-morrow,  for  to-morrow  is 
Christmas  day,  a  poor  boy  who  had  known  none  of  the  luxuries 
and  but  few  of  the  comforts  of  life,  stood  in  this  street.  His 
mind  was  ill  at  ease,  for  he  had  lost  his  way.  But  as  he  walked 
on,  he  beheld  a  blaze  of  light  issuing  from  a  window,  from  your 
window,  and  aroused  by  curiosit}'  he  looked  in.  Around  a  Christ- 
mas tree  brilliant  with  light,  a  happy  group  were  assembled.  As 
he  stood  gazing  in,  he  heard  the  front  door  open,  and  a  gentleman 
came  out  and  kindly  invited  him  to  enter.  He  did  so,  and  the 
words  of  kindness  and  the  Christmas  gift  with  which  he  departed 
have  not  yet  left  his  remembrance.  Seven  years  passed,  and  the 
boy's  fortune  changed.  An  uncle,  long  supposed  to  be  dead, 
found  him  out,  and  when  he  actually  died,  left  hira  the  heir  of  a 
large  amount  of  wealth.  Need  I  say  that  I  am  that  hoy,  and  my 
name  is  Willie  Grant?" 

The  reader's  imagination  can  easily  supply  tho  rest.  Provided 
with  capital  by  his  young  friend,  Mr.  Dinsmoor  again  embarked 
in  business,  and  this  time  nothing  occurred  to  check  his  prosperi- 
ty. Charlie  did  not  leave  college,  nor  did  Lizzie  lose  her  piano. 
She  gained  a  husband,  however,  and  had  no  reason  to  regret  the 
train  of  events  whicli  issued  from  her  C-nRiSTMAS  Gift. 


If  any  reproach  mc  with  the  use  I  sometimes  make  of  profane 
erudition,  I  will  answer  that  tho  works  of  Pusrans  may  bo  read 
with  Christian  views  ;  and  that  philosophy  hnving  stolen  from  tho 
wisdom  of  Hebrew  prophets  a  little  of  the  celestial  firo  it  is  use- 
ful to  preserve,  and  a  light  which,  thongh  feeble,  may  yet  guide 
our  steps,  I  am  only  restoring  what  has  been  borro'ft'ed  of  these 
divine  sources. — St.  Clement. 
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EDWAUD  K.  COLIJNS,  ESQ. 

The  accompanvinjr  portrait  is  a  striking  like- 
ness of  Mr.  Edward  K.  Collins,  of  New  York,  one 
of  our  most  enterprising:  nnd  popular  men.  Energy 
and  intelligence  are  stamped  upon  his  features, 
and  render  his  face  a  noticeable  one.  Sir.  Col- 
lins is  a  native  of  Truro,  in  this  State,  but  re- 
moved when  quite  young  to  New  York,  where 
he  commenced  the  shipping  and  mercantile  busi- 
ness at  an  early  age.  Uniting  sound  jadgment 
to  enterprise  and  activity,  he  prospered  in  his 
undertakings,  and  soon  earned  an  enviable  repu- 
tation among  his  mercantile  brethren.  As  early 
as  1825,  he  established  a  regular  trading  line  of 
vessels  between  New  York  and  Vera  Cruz.  In 
1836,  he  built  four  ships  of  heavy  tonnage  to  ply 
as  regular  packets  between  New  York  and  Liv- 
erpool. These  fine  vessels  (called  th«  "Dramatic 
Line,"  from  their  names,  the  Sheridan,  Siddons, 
Roscius  and  Garrick)  were  to  the  ordinary  pack- 
els  of  the  day  what  McKay's  monster  clippers 
are  now  to  them.  They  were  the  pride  of  New 
York,  and  the  marvel  of  Liverpool,  and  were 
talked  of  everywhere.  As  an  investment,  this 
line  proved  remarkably  profitable.  But  the 
achievement  was  destined  to  be  eclipsed,  in  1848, 
by  the  commencement  of  the  Collins  line  of 
steamers.  These  noble  ships  surpass  in  size  and 
splendor  any  ocean  steamers  afloat ;  and  ihcy 
have  made  tlie  quickest  passages  on  record, 
beating  the  finest  of  the  British  steamers.  The 
accommodations  for  passengers  are  ample,  and 
tbev  are  managed  with  consummate  skill.  When 
affliction  overtakes  such  a  man  as  Jlr.  Collins 
(respected  in  public  and  beloved  in  private),  he 
is  sure  to  command  universal  sympathy.  In  the 
recent  wreck  of  the  Arctic,  Mr.  Collins  lost  his 
wife  and  child ;  and  everywhere,  where  his  name 
is  known,  his  bereavement  excites  deep  f^'cling. 
Men  like  him  become  identified  with  the  country, 
and  are  respected  and  admired  by  thousands  per- 
sonally unacquainted  with  them.  Hence  we  are 
sure  our  patrons  will  thank  us  for  presenting  an 
accurate  likeness  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  merchants  of  New  York,  as  a 
token  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  held  him,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  splendid  service  of  plate  val- 
ued at  S3000,  a  representation  of  which  we  gave 
in  the  Pictorial  at  the  time. 


IfEW  TOWN  HALL,  BULFORD,  MASS. 


THE  NUBIAN  DESERT. 

Bayard  Taylor  thus  speaks  of  the  beauties  of 
the  great  Nubian  Desert : — "  I  soon  fell  into  a 
regular  daily  routine  of  travel,  which,  during  all 
my  later  experience  of  the  desert,  never  became 
monotonous.  I  rose  at  dawn  every  morning, 
bathed  my  eyes  with  a  handful  of  the  preciona 
water,  and  drank  a  cup  of  coffee.  After  the  tent 
had  been  struck,  and  the  camels  laden,  I  walked 
ahead  for  two  hours,  often  so  far  in  advance  that 
I  lost  sight  and  hearing  of  the  caravan.  I  found 
an  unspeakable  fascination  in  the  sublime  soli- 
tude of  the  desert.  I  often  beheld  the  sun  rise, 
when,  within  the  wide  ring  of  the  horizon,  there 
was  no  other  living  creature  to  be  seen.  He 
came  up  like  a  god,  in  ais-ful  glory,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  natural  act  had  I  cast  myself  upon 
the  sand  and  worshipped  him.  The  sudden 
change  in  the  coloring  of  the  landscape,  on  his 
appearance— tlie  lighting  up  of  the  dull  sand 
into  a  warm,  golden  hue,  and  the  tintings  of 
purple  and  violet  on  the  distant  porphyry  hills — 
was  a  morning  miracle,  which  I  never  beheld 
without  awe.  The  richness  of  this  coloring 
made  the  desert  beautiful ;  it  was  too  brilliant 
for  desolation.  The  scenery,  so  far  from  de- 
pressing, inspirited  and  exhilarated  me.  I  never 
felt  the  sensation  of  physical  health  and  strength 
in  such  perfection,  and  was  ready  to  shout  from 
morning  till  night,  from  tlie  overflowing  of  happy 
spirits.  The  air  is  an  elixir  of  life,  as  sweet, 
and  pure,  and  refreshing  as  that  which  the  first 
man  breathed,  on  the  morning  of  creation.  You 
inhale  the  unadulterated  elements  of  the  atmos- 
phere, for  there  are  no  exhalations  from  moist 
earth,  vegetable  matter,  or  the  smoke  and  steams 
which  arise  from  the  abodes  of  men,  to  stain  its 
purity.  This  air,  even  more  than  its  silence  and 
solitude,  is  the  secret  of  one's  attachment  to  the 
desert.  It  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  com- 
pensating care  of  that  Providence  which  leaves 
none  of  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  without 
some  atoning  glory.  "Where  all  the  pleasant 
aspects  of  nature  are  wanting — where  there  is 
no  green  thing,  no  fount  for  the  thirsty  lip, 
scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  rot  k  to  shield  the  wan- 
derer in  the  blazing  noon — God  has  breathed 
upon  the  wilderness  his  sweetest  and  tenderest 
breath,  giving  clearness  to  the  eye,  strength  to 
the  frame,  and  joyous  exhilaration  to  the  spirits." 


A  growing  taste  for  architecture  is  strikingly 
manifested  in  these  latter  days.     The  public  edi- 
fices of  our  towns  and  villages  no  longer  shock  the  cultivated  eye, 
but  are  rendered  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.     The  new  town 
hall  erected  at  Milford,  at  a  cost  of  about  320,000,  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  liberality  and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
pleasant  and  thriving  town.     The  building  was  contracted  for  by 
Mr.  Orin  Whipple,  of  Newton  Comer,  and  he  has  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  labors.     The  structure  is  wood,  and 
painted  and  sanded  in  successful  imitation  of  yellowish  freestone. 
It  occupies  a  ground  plan  ninety  feet  by  fifty-five,  and  is  built  in 
the  pure  Roman  style  of  architecture.     It  is  divided  into  three 
stories — a  basement,  stylobate  and  main  story.     The  stylobate  is 
surmounted  by  a  story  of  the  Roman  doric,  with  fluted  pilas- 
ters between  the  windows.     The  entablature  supported    by  these 
pilasters  is  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  design.     The  cornice  is 
rich  and  massive.     The  principal  facade  is  on  Main  Street ;  the 
main  entrance,  hidden  by  a  tree  in  the  engraving,  is  ten  feet  wide. 
The  elegant  tower  which  surmounts  the  building  is  nearly  fifty 
feet  in  height;  it  adds  a  fine  efi^cct,  and  harmonizes  the  whole 
design.     The  clock  (the  gift  of  John  Erskine,  Esq.,  of  Milford,) 
has  dials  six  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter;  they  are  of  glass,  and 
manufactured  expressly   for   this 
tower   in    Manchester,  England. 
The    clock  itself   was    made    by 
Messrs.  Howard  &  Davis,  of  this 
city.     The  basement  story  is  occu- 
pied  as  a  market ;   the   entrance 

story  contains  two  large  stores,  a  ^ 

room  occupied  by  the  selectmen,  ~^-^~- 

and  a  police  court  room.     The  .-  _1^^^  : 

hall  is  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date eleven  hundred  people  stand- 
ing, while  three  hundred  can  be 
seated  in  the  gallery ;  the  attic 
makes  a  large  and  fine  armory. 
The  hall  is  beautifully  ornamented 
and  frescoed  in  the  interior,  and 
has  a  niche  which  contains  a  large 
statue  of  Liberty.  The  building 
is  one  of  great  architectural  beau- 
ty, and  yet  utility  has  also  been 
regarded  in  its  construction.  It  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  town,  and 
to  the  skill  of  its  mechanics  ;  for 
most  of  the  details — such  as  the 
wood  work,  painting,  plastering 
and  plumbing — were  executed  by 
residents  of  Milford.  Our  engrav- 
ing will  be  found  accurate  in  every 
particular.  The  town  of  Milford 
itself  is  a  pretty  and  pleasant  place. 
It  was  once  the  east  parish  of 
Mendon  ;  it  was  called  Wopoiragc 
by  the  Indians,  and  Mill  liiver  by 
the  whites.  The  surface  is  un- 
even, and  the  soil  of  an  excellent 
quality.  A  branch  of  Charles 
Kivcr  on  the  cast  side  of  the  town, 
Mill  River,  a  branch  of  the  Black- 
stone  on  the  west,  with  numerous 
brooks  and  ponds,  water  the  town 
in  every  part,  and  give  it  a  great 
water  power.  The  village  in  the 
centre  of  the  tovni  is  neat,  and 
pleasantly  situated  near  Cedar 
Swamp  Pond.  The  Fraternal 
Commnnity,  at  Hopcdale,  in  this 
town,  own  four  hundred  acres  of 
land.  Milford  is  one  of  i  hose 
pleasant  towns  in  SlassachusetW, 
where  so  many  may  be  found,  in- 
habited by  a  thrifty,  industrious 
and  enterprising  people. 


EDWARD    E.    COLLINS. 


BL  GUILLOTIN  AND  THE  GUILLOTINE. 

The  instrument  bearing  the  name  of  guillotine  has  been  errone- 
ously called  an  invention  of  Guilloiin,  during  the  period  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  concerning  its  character  some  very  false 
and  incorrect  notions  have  been  entertained  and  pei*petuated.  The 
instrument  still  used  for  capital  punishment  in  France,  and  so 
much  more  humane,  because  more  speedy  than  the  method  used 
in  this  country,  was  first  employed  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  in 
Scotland,  but  was  only  recommended  by  Dr.  Guillotin  in  the 
French  convention  on  account  of  its  humanity;  the  royalist  press 
christened  it  with  his  name,  while,  as  far  as  it  had  a  local  author, 
a  pianoforte  maker  by  the  name  of  Schmidt  deserves  the  honor. 
The  doctor's  recommendation,  which  decided  his  fame,  was  no 
doubt  true — "It  will  off  with  your  head  in  a  trice,  and  you  will 
not  feel  it."  So  far  from  perishing,  according  to  rumor,  by  this 
short  method,  he  lived  till  1814;  when  a  natural  death  closed  a 
useful  and  honored  life,  with  only  this  cloud  overshadowing  it — 
the  undeserved  shame  of  first  originating,  and  then  perishing  by 
the  instrument  which  will  wear  his  name  as  long  as  it  remains. — 
Boston  7'ranscript. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CORSET. 


The  corset  had  its  origin  in  Italy,   and  was 
introduced  from  that  country  into  France  by  Catherine  dc  Medi- 
cis ;  Mary  Stuart  and  Diane  de  Poitiers  did  not,  however,  follow 
the  fashion,  but  it  was  at  once  admitted  by  all  the  ladies  of  the 
French  court  that  it  was  indispensable  to  the  beauty  of  the  female 
figure,  and  was,  therefore,  adopted  by  them.     The  corset,  was, 
however,  in  those  days  in  its  infancy,  and  it  assumed  more  of  the 
rough' character  of  a  knight's  cuirass.     The  frame  was  entirely 
formed  of  iron,  and  the  velvet  which  decorated  the  exterior  hid  a 
frightful  and  cumbersome  machine.     This  state  of  things,  so  det- 
rimental to  health,  and  the  cause  of  so  much  personal  inconven- 
ience, not  to  say  torture,  could  not  last  long ;  and  the  artisans  of 
those  days  contrived  to  give  more  pliability  and  lightness  to  the 
metal,  and  prepared  the  way  by  degrees  for  whalebone.    But  as 
reformers  are  always  slow,  the  cold  iron  continued  to  clasp  the 
warm  hearts  of  the  fair  wearers  for  a  long  time  in  its  embrace,  and 
even  contrives  to  exist  to  the  present  day  under  the  name  of  base 
— and  who  can  blame  its  pertinacity?     The  corset  found  favor  in 
the  eyes  of  Louis  XIV.     In  the  following  reign,  however,  the 
corset  was  threatened  with  banishment  from  the  toilet.    Eashion 
took  a  rural  and  simple  turn,  and  was  almost  guided  by  the  taste 
of  Boucher,  in  whose  pictures  ma- 
ny of  the  court  celebrities  figure  as 
shepherds  ane  shepherdesses.  But 
when  the  painter  departed,  fashion 
returned  to  the  prim  eccentricities 
_ -^  of  former  times.     During  the  Rev- 

^.  ~.^  olution  the  corset  was  again  for- 

--"- gotten,  and  under  the  Directory  it 

zjL  -  --: —         ~_^-  was  completely  interdicted  by  the 

fashionable  world.  The  belles  of 
the  day  took  a  classic  turn,  and 
aped  the  Roman  dress — the  toga, 
sandal,  etc.  The  empire  dethron- 
ed the  classic  fashion,  but  without 
taking  the  corset  into  favor.  High 
waists  were  in  favor,  and  la  mode 
revelled  in  a  taste  certainly  the 
reverse  of  prudery.  With  the  fall 
_--  of  the  empire  fell  also  the  waist ; 

'__  and  then  came,  as  a  necessity,  the 

'"-'-  return  to  the  corset.—  CourtJoum. 


TOWN    HALL,   MILFORD,   MASS. 


POWER  Oc'  lUE.UORY. 

Dr.  Rush,  when  quite  a  yotmg 
man,  was  educated  in  the  country, 
in  a  very  remote  part  of  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  in 
company  with  a  farmer's  daugh- 
ter, various  scenes  of  beauty  and 
sublimity,  and  among  others,  the 
nest  of  an  eagle  in  a  romantic  sit- 
uation. For  some  time  these  vis- 
its were  very  frequent.  Rush 
afterwards  left  the  school,  and 
settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
found  his  former  associate  a  mar- 
ried woman.  Many  years  after 
she  had  an  attack  of  typhus  fever,  a 
under  which  she  lay  in  a  complete  ^ 
state  of  insensibility,  apparently 
lost  to  all  surrounding  objects.  In 
this  state.  Rush,  then  a  physician, 
was  called  to  visit  her.  He  took 
her  by  the  hand,  and  said,  with  a 
strong  and  cheerful  voice,  "  The 
Eagle's  Nest !"  The  words  re- 
vived an  association  of  ideas  com- 
prehending the  actions  of  her 
youth.  She  immediately  grasped 
his  hand,  opened  her  eyes,  and 
from  that  hour  recovered  rapidly. 
— Some  JonrnaJ. 
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THE    FLAG    OF    OTJR    UNION. 

TENTH  VOLUME. 
FOR     THE    NEW    TEAR. 

In  announcing  The  Flag  op  our  Union  for  the  new  year 
1855,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  promise  but  little  ;  the  paper  after 
nine  years  of  unprecedented  siwcess  is  too  well  known  to  require 
any  puffing.  By  liberal  management  its  circulation  has  reached 
to  so  large  an  edition  that,  while  we  furnish  the  finest  of  paper 
and  issue  a  journal  entirely  original,  the  products  of  the  best  and 
most  popular  writers,  we  are  yet  able  to  furnish  it  at  the  same 
low  rate  as  our  co temporaries. 

The  present  number  will  complete  the  seventh  volume,  when 
we  shall  commence  the  new  year  with  new  type,  a  new  dress 
throughout,  and  a  new  and  elegant  heading,  the  proprietor  being 
resolved  to  make  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Flag  superior  to  any  of 
its  predecessors.  It  will  continue  to  give  the  same  large  amount 
of  original  and  entertaining  sketches,  stories  and  novelettes,  and 
fresh  spirit  will  be  imparted  to  its  editorial  department,  which  will 
be  as  heretofore  under  the  immediate  control  and  care  of  Mr. 
Ballon.  Several  new  and  popular  writers  have  been  engaged  for 
the  year,  and  the  Flag  will  be  improved  in  all  departments. 

The  same  assiduity  will  be  observed  to  exclude  from  its  col- 
umns everything  of  an  immoral  or  indelicate  nature,  so  that  parents 
need  not  fear  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  their  children,  or  maidens 
to  read  aloud  from  its  columns.  It  shall  be  a -refined  and  accept- 
able visitor  to  old  and  young,  and  freighted  with  pleasant  reading 
and  sound  articles,  embracing  historical  romances,  pictures  of 
social  life,  anecdotes,  gems  of  thought  and  wit  and  humor. 

"We  shall  commence  in  the  first  number  of  the  new  year  a  bril- 
liant and  taking  novelette  from  the  pen  of  that  favorite  novelist 
and  admirable  writer.  Lieutenant  Murrat,  one  of  the  best 
stories  we  have  ever  read  in  manuscript  or  print,  entitled 

THE  SEA  WITCH: 

OK, — 

THE    AFRICAN    QUADROON. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SLAVE  COAST. 

By  reference  to  our  terms,  on  another  page,  it  will  be  seen  that 
any  person  who  sends  us  sixteen  subscribers  will  receive  the  seven- 
teertth  copy  gratis.  Subscribe  early  and  have  the  numbers  from 
the  first  of  the  year.  Notwithstanding  we  printed  a  largely  in- 
creased edition  last  January,  yet  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was 
all  exhausted  at  once,  and  we  were  obliged  to  disappoint  many. 


SPLINTERS. 

....  Punctuality,  accuracy,  steadiness  and  despatch  are  four 
good  habits  that  secure  success  in  business. 

Sir  Charles  Napier's  unfulfilled  boasting  reminds  us   of 

the  man  who  sold  the  bear's  hide  before  he  found  him. 

....  As  many  as  eight  dead  horses  are  carried  out  of  Boston 
daily,  to  feed  Mr.  "Ward's  hogs.     Who  eats  the  pork  ? 

The  Massachusetts  Bank,  of  Boston,  chartered  in  1784  is 

the  oldest  but  one  in  the  United  States. 

The  Hudson  River  is  frozen  for  thirty-five  miles   below 

Albany.     This  puts  grist  into  the  railroad's  mill. 

An  Artesian  well  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  is  1211 

feet  deep,  and  they  are  still  boring. 

....  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  United 
States  this  year  is  3-40,000. 

....  The  Howard  Benevolent  Society,  in  New  Orleans  ex- 
pended over  5000  dollars  last  year. 

....  Some  of  the  colored  men  in  Newark  have  formed  a  li- 
brary association.     Improvement  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

....  Col.  "Woodlief,  of  California,  was  shot  in  a  duel  No- 
yember  8th.     Hang  the  survivor,  and  duels  will  be  stopped. 

....  Professor  Owen  says  that  man  is  not  an  improved  edition 
of  the  age. 

....  Rev.  T.  M.  Clarke,  D.  D.,  has  been  consecrated  bishop 
of  Rhode  Island. 

The  boiler  of  the  Ames  Manufacturing  Co.,    Chicopee, 

exploded,  a  few  days  since,  killing  one  man. 

The  public  buildings  of  Washington  havo  been  improved 

during  the  recess.     They  needed  it,  that's  certain. 

Ninety  tons  of  poultry  came  to  New  York  Thanksgiving, 

on  one  railroad.     Great  place,  New  York. 

The  Chevalier  "Wykoff  is  about  publishing  his  version  of 

the  Gramble  courtship.     A  second  Bamum  book. 

The    annual    expense  of   the  Philadelphia    schools   is 

$608,508  ;  and  a  creditable  fact  it  is. 

Mrs.   Farren's   engagement  at  the  National   was  quite 

successful.     She  is  deservedly  popular  everywhere. 


OUR  NEXT  NUaiBER. 

The  next  number  of  the  Pictorial  commences  the  eighth,  vol- 
ume with  the  new  year,  and  will  be  the  best  number  wo  have  ever 
issued.  On  the  first  page  will  be  found  an  admirable  original  de- 
sign illustrative  of  Winter  ;  a  fine  series  of  six  views  follow,  repre- 
senting interesting  and  striking  scenes  in  the  Orkney  Islands. 
Next  comes  a  large,  original,  double-page  engraving,  covering  an 
entire  opening  of  this  royal  octavo  sheet,  representing  all  the 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  of  the  United  States  navy,  now  afloat, 
each  being  a  likeness  and  drawn  from  life.  Tliis  engraving  alone 
is  worth  a  year's  subscription.  Pollowing  this  we  have  an  admir- 
able original  portrait  of  Donald  McKay,  the  great  shipbuilder, 
with  an  original  sketch  of  the  new  Cambridge  Bridge,  a  fine  view 
of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  including  a  correct 
representation  of  Gore  Hall,  attached  to  the  institution.  On  the 
last  page  is  given  a  large  full  sheet  original  drawing,  fonning  a 
natural  history  illustration,  grouped  with  exquisite  taste,  and  ad- 
mirably engraved ;  all  making  eight  illustrated  pages,  and  being 
one  more  than  has  ever  before  been  given,  an  addition  which  will 
be  continued  throughout  the  year.  Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that 
the  Pictorial  contains  its  usual  freight  of  excellent  reading  matter, 
miscellaneous,  editorials,  news,  wit  and  humor,  and  the  reader 
will  be  led  to  wonder  how  such  a  publication  can  be  aftorded  for 
SIX  CENTS.  Let  those  who  would  procure  a  valuable  and  inter- 
esting weekly  journal,  which  will  carry  amusement,  instruction 
and  delight  into  their  family  circles,  subscribe  for  Gleason's 
Pictorial,  and  procure  the  work  regularly. 

The  present  number  of  the  paper,  being  the  last  of  the  year,  is 
necessarily  considerably  taken  up  with  the  detail  of  business  mat- 
ters ;  but  our  friends  will  bear  with  us,  inasmuch  as  these  points 
referred  to  in  the  present  page  are  necessary  to  a  full  imderstand- 
ing  of  our  plan  and  purpose  generally  for  the  new  volumes  of 
both  papei-s,  which  will  be  commenced  next  week.  Henceforth 
the  papers  will  speak  for  themselves,  and  all  om*  eflforts  will  be 
enlisted  to  render  them  perfect  in  every  particular. 


BINDING  THE  PICTORIAL. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  bind  the  Pictorial  in  one  regular, 
uniform  and  elegant  style,  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges  and  back,  and 
illumined  covers,  supplying  a  title  page  and  index  to  each  volume, 
at  a  charge  of  one  dollar.  We  can  supply  all  the  back  numbers  of 
the  Pictorial,  or  any  ones  that  may  be  wanted  to  complete  sets, 
or  to  supply  the  place  of  soiled  or  missing  numbers,  at  a  charge  of 
six  cents  each.  Our  wholesale  agents,  S.  French,  121  Nassau 
Street,  New  York,  A.  Winch,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
W.  &  H.  Taylor,  IH  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore,  and  A.  C. 
Bagley,  comer  of  4th  and  Sycamore  Streets,  Cincinnati,  will  bhid 
as  above,  at  a  charge  of  Si  25  each. 


HOLIDAT  PRESENT. 

We  have  now  Volume  Seventh,  of  the  Pictorial,  bound  in  our 
uniform  and  beautiful  style,  ready  for  delivery,  and  which  may  be 
had  at  any  and  all  of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  coun- 
try. No  more  appropriate  or  acceptable  gift-book  for  the  holidays 
could  be  found  than  this  volume  affords.  Pull  of  fine  illustra- 
tions, carefully  described,  and  a  large  amount  of  refined  and 
entertaining  miscellany,  including  original  stories,  sketches, 
poems,  and  the  current  record  of  the  events  of  the  day  at  home 
and  abroad,  it  is  a  faithful  mirror  of  the  times  in  which  we  live. 


Glove  Making. — In  Paris,  there  are  annually  consumed 
1,600,000  kid  and  lamb  skins  for  fabrication  into  gloves;  in 
Bruxelles,  800,000 ;  in  Grenoble,  800,000;  in  Annonay,  3,200,000; 
— making  a  total,  within  four  cities,  of  6,400,000.  To  work  this 
into  gloves  requires  just  double  the  number  of  eggs,  at  an  annual 
expense  of  630,000  francs. 


Cll'bs. — ^Never,  since  we  have  been  in  the  business,  have  we  re- 
ceived such  large  and  numerous  clubs  for  our  paper  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  We  are  determined  to  deserve  this  unequalled 
success,  by  vast  and  elegant  improvements  on  oar  own  part. 


pAKTictiLAB  Notice. — Our  subscribers  will  please  remember 
that  the  present  is  the  last  number  of  the  present  volume  and  yeai", 
and  that  we  invariably  discontinue  all  subscriptions  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  for  which  they  are  paid  in  advance. 


The  Science  and  Art  of  Elocution  and  Oratory.  By 
Worthy  Putnam. — We  have  already  noticed  this  volume  in  terms 
of  commendation,  and  will  only  add  that  it  is  meeting  with  a 
rapid  sale,  and  that  W.  J.  Reynolds,  of  this  city,  has  it  on  his 
counter. 


A  great  Curiosity. — ^For  some  days  past  an  immense  ana- 
conda, lately  anived  from  Africa,  has  been  exhibiting  in  Howard 
Street.  The  animal  weighs  the  extraordinary  amount  of  three 
hundred  pounds,  and  can  swallow  a  goat  at  a  single  meal  I 


Both  Papebs. — In  renewing  subscriptions  upon  the  Flag  or 
Pictorial,  let  our  readers  remember  that  by  enclosing  four  dollars 
they  obtain  both  papers  for  one  year. 


A  DECIDED  BoBE — the  arrangement  of  the  seats  in  the  new 
Boston  Theatre.  A  line  of  threescore  of  people  must  often  be 
disturbed  to  admit  of  the  ingress  or  egi-ess  of  a  single  individual. 


KuMOR. — It  is  seriously  hinted,  among  the  knowing  ones,  that 
'  Ye  Constabel  "  and  Mrs.  Partington  are  to  be  married. 


QLEASON'S    PICTORIAL. 
VOLUME  EIGHTH. 

FOR  THE  NEW  YEAK. 
We  are  resolved  to  commence  the  New  Year  in  a  style  of  real 
excellence  and  beauty  which  the  Pictorial  has  never  yet  reached. 
To  ensure  this,  we  have  ongaged  a  large  corps  of  artists,  design- 
ers and  engravers,  and  shall  incre^ise  the  number  of  illustrations 
from  one  to  two  hundred  per  annum — one  more  entire  page  being 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  making  eight  illustrated  pages  in  each 
number.  Besides  this,  the  Pictorial  will  appear  on  a  quality  of 
paper  vastly  superior  to  what  has  been  used  heretofore,  having  a 
pearl  satin  surface,  hard  and  glossy,  to  impart  beauty  to  the  en- 
gravings, which  will  also  be  of  a  greatly  improved  character, 
artistic,  original  and  timely. 

The  new  proprietor  is  fully  determined  to  make  the  Pictorial 
a  paper  that  shall  be  a  credit,  not  only  to  Boston,  but  to  the  whole 
country,  and  not  one  particle  behind  the  best  European  illustrated 
journals.  Its  literary  character  will  also  be  greatly  improved,  and 
more  attention  given  to  its  descriptive  department  and  editorials ; 
for  which  purpose  the  proprietor  has  associated  with  himself,  as 
assistant  editor,  Francis  A.  Dueitaqb,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  well 
known  in  the  literary  world  as  a  ripe  scholar,  a  graceful  and  ready 
writer,  and  an  author  whose  fame  is  already  established.  This 
arrangement  will  greatly  enhance  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
Pictorial. 

We  shall  commence  in  number  one  of  the  new  volume  an  ad- 
mirable and  deeply  interesting  story  from  the  pen  of  Francis  A. 
Durivage,  Esq.,  entitled ; 

STEEL  AND  GOLD: 

or, 
THE  HEIR   OF  GLENVILLE. 

A     domestic     tale      of     REVOLUTION  art     DATS. 

Notwithstanding  that  a  very  heavy  increased  expense  is  incurred 
to  improve  and  perfect  the  paper,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is 
no  change  in  the  price,  but  that  any  person  sending  us  sixteen  sub- 
scribers will  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis.  For  terms,  see 
imprint  given  below.  Let  our  friends  subscribe  early,  as  the  present 
paper  will  complete  the  volume,  and  we  desire  to  print  enough 
for  all  demands. 

MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Simeon  V.  Freeman  to  Mifl8  Aphia  0. 
Tilson,  both  of  Provincetown. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Rice,  Mr.  Mosea  Dill  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Rich,  of  Dorchester. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Smithett,  Mr.  EeDJamin  Raynord  to  Miss  Annie  JackBOn. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  WinMey,  Mr.  John  R.  Norton  to  Miss  Lydia  Rand. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Muir,  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Hallev  to  Miss  Mary  P.  Bollard. 

At  Charle6to\vB,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchina,  Mr.  John  D.  Waldron  to  MiBB  Maiy 
J.  Batchelder;  Mr.  Jamea  J.  Morey  to  Misa  Mary  A.  Kimball. 

At  Medford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Erookfl,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Martin  V.  B.  Drew  to  Misi 
Hannah  J.  Brooks. 

At  Wareham,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  William  TV.  Stafford,  of  Boston,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Burgess. 

At  North  Bridgewater,  hy  Rev.  Mr.  TThecler,  Mr.  James  S.  Tannatt  to  Mlsa 
Rebecca  H.  Whitney, 

At  Douglas,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Holman.  Mr.  W.  £  Nason,  of  Franklin,  to  Miss  M. 
Jennie,  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Albee. 

At  Concord,  N.  H.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kelley,  Mr.  Daniel  Wyman,  of  Hillsboro', 
N.  H.,  to  Miss  Annie,  daughter  of  Atkinson  Webster,  Esq. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Rouse;  Mr.  Abner 
Shirley,  67  j  Mr.  William  Kirby,  62;  Mr.  Jeremiah  N.  Merrill,  27- 

At  Charlestown.  Miss  Abby  D.  Femald,  34;  Mr.  Edward  Ca£fl,  20;  Mr. 
Charles  0.  Foster,  3S. 

At  Lincoln,  Mr.  Park  Fay,  54. 

At  Salem,  Capt.  Nathaniel  IngersoU.  58;  Mr.  Lawrenco  Dnnn,  20;  Mrs. 
Mary  Arnold,  33;  Mrs.  Mary  Russell.  68;  Mrs.  Naomi  Benson,  46. 

At  Sudbury,  Miss  Margery  Carter,  93- 

At  Gloucester,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Harty,  38;  Mrs.  AugU8ta  Logan,  28. 

At  Newbury,  Rev.  Oliver  D.  Rogers,  69. 

At  Newburyport,  Mrs.  Anna  Fowler,  96. 

At  Middleborough,  Mrs.  Cynthia  Thomas,  81. 

At  Taunton.  Mrs.  Sarah  J.,  wife  of  Mr.  Augustus  Wllmarth,  35. 

At  Spencer,  Mr.  George  W.  Morse,  65. 

At  New  Bedford.  Mrs.  Betsey,  wife  of  Col.  Amasa  T.  Thompson,  42. 

At  Nantucket,  Mr.  Benjamin  Holmes,  Jr..  29-  Mr.  Charles  Clasby,  28. 

At  North  Adams.  Mr.  Alonzo  Rice,  56;  Miss  Jane  C.  Ward,  23. 

At  Greenfield,  Miss  Almira  Loveland,  19. 

•     GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 

A  Record  of  the  beautiful  and  useful  in  Art* 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present,  In  the  most  elegant  and  available 
orm,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the  day.  Its  columns 
are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches  and  poemi),  by  the 

BEST     AUEBICAN     AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the  whole  well  spiced  with 
wit  and  humor.    Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLT    ILLUSTRATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  ty  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects, 
current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  man  and  manners,  altogether 
making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pagcta 
contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of 
note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal  ships  and 
steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  flue  and  accurate  portraits 
of  every  not«d  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of 
beautiful  scenery,  taken  from  life,  will  also  be  given,  with  numerous  specimens 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is 
printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  new  and  beautiful  type,  presenting  in  its 
mechanical  execution  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  The  size  of  the  paper  is 
fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-four  square  inches,  giving  a  grcatamount  of  reading 
matter  and  illustrations — a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages. 
Each  six  months  will  make  a  volume  of  416  pages,  with  about  one  thousand 
splendid  ongravings. 

TEEMS:-INVAaiABLY    IN    ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, fS  00 

4  BUbscribers,  "      "      10  00 

10         "  "      "      20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscrlbors  at  the  last  rato  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  co^j  gratis. 

,%  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  ode  Umon,  and  one  copy  of  GLSiBON'a  Picto- 
rial, when  taken  together  by  one  person,  one  year,  for  S4  00. 

[C?*  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  this  paper. 

[CT*  The  Pictorial  Deawisq-Room  Companion  may  be  obtained  at  any  of 
the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  country,  and  of  newsmen,  at  six  tents  i^v 
single  copy. 

Published  every  Satcbdat,  by 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 

CORKZB  OF  TKEH9NT  AND  BROUFIXLD  STBUXTS,  BoBTOIt.  MaM. 
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nVritten  for  Gleason'e  Pictorial.] 
EUPHROSYNE! 


BT    J.     GRAFTON    i,LLES. 


I  Stood  within  a  sad  and  sombre  Tale, 

"Where  a  loiv  blast  moaoed  throogh  the  misty  air, 
Where  from  the  rocks  arose  the  owlet's  wail, 

And  all  was  horror  there! 

I  SAW  mid  rocks  a  thousand  ghastly  forms, 
I  heard  their  sighs,  their  low  sepulchral  tones, 

Like  to  the  eoonds  which  fancy  hears  in  storms, 
When  the  wind  iowly  moans. 

Then  rose  a  solemn  and  funerual  monnd 
In  the  dim  yew  tree's  melancholy  shade. 

And  from  its  summit  sombrely  there  frowned 
A  gravestone  newly  mado. 

Deep  was  the  superscription  graven  there, 

So  deep  my  heart  was  scorched — ah,  woe  is  me! 

With  the  same  signs  in  fire,  when  wo  despair, 
I  read  "Euphroayne:" 


[Written  for  Gleason'a  Pictorial.] 

THE    STUDENT'S    DUEL: 

OB, — 

A    DASH    AT    A    MAJOR. 


BY  EDWARD    C.    OSGOOD. 


"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  roared  a  bery  of  yonng  fellows,  who  sat  in  one 
of  the  private  rooms  of  Bancover's  restaurant,  after  dinner,  over 
their  Burgundy,  one  day.  "  Ha,  ha !  Capital — upon  my  word, 
Josey  !"  continued  one  of  them,  louder  than  the  rest.  "  If  you 
can  beat  that,  Tom,  let's  see  you  do  it.  That  icos  tip-top,  though, 
to  be  sore !" 

This  commendation  came  from  a  rollicking-,  harem-scarem  fel- 
low, who  enjoyed  a  joke  immensely,  and  who  had  just  hoard  a 
jest  delivered  that  applied,  personally  and  admirably,  to  some 
weak  point  of  a  young  military  officer  present  (attached  to  the 
State  militia),  and  who  enjoyed  the  enviable  title  of  Major — some- 
body. These  young  men  were  enjoying  their  %vine  rather  gener- 
ously, and  the  major  seemed  to  be  the  butt  of  the  company  on 
this  occasion.  He  observed  this,  and  he  did  not  laugh  when  the 
rest  did. 

"  Come,  Tom,  have  at  Him  !"  continued  he  who  laughed  the 
loudest. 

"  Well,  major,"  said  Tom,  who  had  declared  he  could  beat  the 
aforesaid  '  capital  joke,'  "  I  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  last  night, 
iuTitiog  me  to  come  up  and  see  him  at  his  shoodng-box,  on  the 
Hudson — a  charming  little  spot,  by  the  way,  which  he  calls  the 
*  Maples.'  Now,  I'll  wager  wine  for  the  company,  that  you  can't 
guess  in  five  trials  how  he  contrives  in  that  letter  to  spell  the 
word  maples." 

"Done!"  said  the  major,  promptly.  "Ton  understand  the 
proposal,  gentlemen  1  Student  Tom  proposes  me  wine  for  the 
company,  that  I  don't  tell,  in  five  guesses,  how  his  friend  spells 
maples.  And  there's  no  joke  included  in  the  wager — is  this  it, 
Mr.  Toml" 

"  Go  on — we  understand  it,"  said  Tom. 

"Now,  then — wine  for  tJie  company,  and  spell  maples  as  his 
friend  does,"  continued  the  major. 
"  Yes." 

"  Well — with  his  mouth,  Tom,"  began  the  major,  triumphantly. 
"Good,  good!"  roared  the  company.    But  Tom  said:  "No, 
that  isn't  right.     That's  once." 
"  Well,  then,  m-a-i-p-e-l-s." 
"  No,  wrong  again ;  that's  twice." 
"  M-a-y-p-o-l-e-s,"  said  the  major." 
"  Ha,  ha  !     No  ;  that's  three  times." 
"Let's  see,  tlicn — m-a-p-o-l-s." 
"  No  ;  that's  four.    Now's  your  last  chance,  major." 
All  eyes  were  bent  on  the  major,  as  he  scratched  the  place 
where  he  supposed  his  brains  lay,  and  said ;  "  Well,  m-a-i-p-e- 
doublo  1-s." 

"  No,  no !"  screamed  Tom,  crazily ;  "  you've  lost,  major.  Here's 
my  friend's  letter." 

"  How,  then,  does  he  spell  it  V 

"  Why,  m-a-p-l-e-s,  to  be  sure,  old  fellow!"  said  Tom,  trium- 
phantly pointing  to  the  word  correctly  spelled  in  the  note.  And  a 
roar  succeeded  this  that  suggested  to  Bancovcr,  the  proprietor  of 
the  room,  the  idea  of  sending  for  the  city  crier,  to  read  the  riot  act 
among  the  boys  there  I 

The  major  rose  from  the  table,  buttoned  up  his  coat,  saw  noth- 
ing at  all  to  laugh  at,  and  remarked : 

"  Mr.  Student  Tom  Rowdin,  I'm  a  military  man,  sir,  and  know 
the  use  of  a  pistol  at  twenty  paces.  I'm  too  old  a  soldier,  sir — 
too  old  a  soldier — to  submit  to  such  infernal  nonsense  as  this 
comes  to  !  You  don't  swindle  me  out  of  wine  in  this  manner,  sir 
— that's  the  word,  sir — swindle  mo,  a  gentleman  and  a  military 
officer,  with  no  such  game,  mind  you  !  No,  sir !  I  pay  no  wine, 
sir!  My  friend  will  wait  on  you,  to-morrow.  Good  night,  gen- 
tlemen." And  the  major  bowed  out  of  the  room  in  high  dudgeon 
at  what  he  deemed  an  inexcusable  and  premeditated  insult. 

Now,  Tom  had  no  idea  of  fighting,  at  all ;  and  he  could  give 
and  take  a  joke  with  the  best,  or  the  worst,  of  his  mates.  But  the 
company  were  all  a  little  -winy,  and  they  said  : 

"No  white  feathers,  Tom;  that  wont  do.  The  major's  a  fool 
to  take  umbrage  thus ;  but  if  he  insists  upon  it,  get  a  dash  at  him, 
and  knock  some  of  the  starch  out  of  the  fancied  plumes  he  wears." 


"  I  don't  mind  an  exchange  of  shots  with  himy  any  how,"  said 
Tom,  on  reflection.  "I'll  bet  mne  for  the  company  that  (with  all 
his  prowess  and  talk  about  military)  he  can't  hit  a  barn  at  fifteen 
paces  distant,  without  a  rest  to  steady  his  elbow." 

Another  "  ha,  ha !"  (fainter  than  the  preceding  ones)  Eucceeded 
this  speech  from  Tom ;  the  bill  was  paid,  and  the  company  sepa- 
rated for  the  night,  the  student  promising,  if  called  upon,  to 
"stand  fire,"  certain. 

When  morning  came,  Tom  found  that  the  major  was  really  in 
earnest  (or,  at  any  rate,  be  pretended  so  to  be),  for  he  sent  his 
"friend  "  with  a  demand  for  an  apology  for  what  he  had  chosen 
to  construe  into  an  insult,  on  the  part  of  the  merry  student.  Tom 
read  his  bombastic  note,  and  said  to  the  bearer : 

"  I  thought  the  major  had  more  real  pluck,  and  could  appreci- 
ate a  good  thing  better  than  I  find  him  capable  of  doing.  He  can 
create  a  theory  in  reference  to  this  little  affair  to  answer  his  own 
ideas,  but  he  can't  bully  me,  if  he  ts  a  malicious  officer ;  and  as  to 
the  supposed  insult,  I  doubt  much  if  he  ever  felt  himself  insulted, 
at  all.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  gets  no  apology  from  me,  and  I  re- 
fer you  to  my  friend,  Joe  Stetson,  for  the  rest.  I  am  ready  to 
meet  him,  if  he  has  any  desire  to  have  a  substantial  hole  knocked 
in  his  dignity,  or  through  his  waistcoat,"  continued  Tom,  gallantly. 
The  major's  friend  departed,  the  seconds  subsequently  met,  and 
had  everything  arranged  in  their  own  way. 

,  "Ned,"  said  Joe  Stetson  to  his  opponent's  friend,  "you  don't 
want  the  major  hurt,  do  you  ?" 

"  'Gad !  no — upon  my  word,"  said  the  other. 
"Neither  do  /  care  to  risk  Tom's  skin,  I  assure  yon.    A  'ball 
in  the  thorax  '  of  either  of  them  would  be  a  yeiy  uncomfortable 
pill  to  digest  of  a  cold  morning,  without  doubt — and  I  can't  see 
that  any  good  comes  out  of  this  man-murder,  myself." 

"I  see  what  you're  at,  Joe,  and  I  fully  coincide  in  your  opinion. 
Tom,  I  think,  is  a  good  shot — eh  1" 

"  Excellent  1  I've  seen  him  snnflF  a  candle  at  twenty  paces  fiye 
times  in  six  repeatedly,"  said  Joe. 

"  Is  it  possible  V  exclaimed  Ned.  "  Then,  I  can  tell  you  that 
this  kind  of  shooting  is  altogether  too  fast  for  the  major !  He's  a 
military  man,  but  I  honestly  doubt  if  he  is  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  a  pistol  much ;  and  you  have  the  advantage  of  us." 

"I  don't  mean  to  use  it,  however.  Both  of  these  boys  are  good 
fellows  ;  and  we,  as  their  real  friends,  should  see  to  it  that  they 
don't  harm  each  other.  This  can  all  be  managed  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  belligerents,  you  know." 

"Exactly.  Fix  it  to  suit  yourself,  and  I  will  join  in  your 
scheme,  any  way,"  said  Ned. 

The  ground  was  named,  the  hour  of  meeting  agreed  upon,  and 
the  two  fighting  men  "came  up  to  the  scratch"  in  very  tolerable 
condition,  finally.  Tom  was  calm  and  self-possessed,  though  he 
told  Joe  Stetson  that  he  had  a  good  deal  rather  not  fire  at  the 
major. 

"  And  why  not,  Tom  1"  asked  his  friend. 
"  Well,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  hit  him,  that's  all  I" 
"  Very  true.     But  he  may  fait  you,  my  boy !" 
"  Yes,  I  have  thought,  of  that,  of  course ;  but  I  have  no  fears  or 
concern  on  that  score.     You  see  there  is  really  no  cause  for  this 
duel,  and  the  major  ought  to  back  down,  Joe." 

"  0,  yes,  that  is  mighty  fine  talk  for  you,  who  hare  been  crack- 
ing your  merciless  jokes  on  the  poor  fellow's  head  for  the  past 
year !  He  wont  back  down ;  and  yon  must  face  the  music,  or 
apologize,  my  boy." 

"I  am  ready,"  said  Tom.     "Where  are  the  weapons?" 
"All  snug,  here,"  said  Joe,   producing  a  pair  of  beautiful 
Man  tons. 

The  seconds  stepped  aside,  the  cartridges  were  carefully  exam- 
ined by  both,  and  the  pistols  being  loaded,  they  were  directed  to 
take  their  respective  stations.     Twelve  paces  were  measured,  the 
weapons  were  put  into  their  hands,  and  they  were  called : 
"  Are  you  ready,  gentlemen  1" 

The  major  was  in  nndiess  uniform  1  His  legs  were  a  little 
shaky,  and  a  cold  dampness  overspread  his  features,  as  he  came 
up  and  faced  his  opponent,  who  was  a  dead  shot,  sure,  when  he 
was  so  disposed. 

"  One  moment,"  said  Tom,  calling  to  his  second,  who  ap- 
proached him.  "  Tell  the  major  he  must  remove  his  coat.  I  will 
not  fire  at  him  in  that  costume.  Do  you  see  the  button  upon  his 
right  breast  1  This  is  too  bad  ;  I  shall  drive  it  right  through  him, 
certain.     I  want  no  such  mark  as  this." 

The  seconds  conferred  together,  and  the  major  opened  his  coat, 
and  bared  his  breast,  with  a  faltering  hand.  Tom  did  the  same, 
and  they  again  stood  opposite  each  other. 

"  Are  you  ready,  gentlemen  ?     One,  two,  three — fire !" 
Bang !  went  both  pop-guns  at  the  same  moment,  the  wad  of 
Tom's  pistol  passing  directly  over  the  major's  shoulder.     But 
neither  party  was  harmed. 

The  seconds  endeavored  now  to  arrange  the  matter.  Bat  Tom 
had  no  apology  to  oS"cr.  The  major  was  perfectly  "  satisfied," 
(to  think  that  he  hadn't  got  a  leaden  pill  in  his  jacket!)  but  he 
could  do  nothing,  for  Tom  was  bent  on  another  shy  at  him. 

Again  the  pistols  were  loaded  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
two  men.  Tom  was  still  cool,  and  calculated  confidently  upon 
winging  the  major  this  time.  He  was  astonished  that  he  was  now 
standing  before  him  for  a  second  shot — for  he  would  have  wagered 
his  life,  and  all  his  old  boots  into  the  bargain,  that  be  could  have 
hit  a  three  cent  piece  in  the  star,  at  twelve  paces  distance ! 
"Are  you  ready,  gentlemen?"  said  the  caller. 
"  One,  t^yo,  three — fire !" 

The  major  fell ;  and  his  second  sprang  to  his  side,  as  Tom  said 
to  himself,  "I  thought  I'd  fetch  him." 

He  had  swooned  !  He  could  bear  up  no  longer  !  His  courage 
oozed  out  as  he  encotmtered  the  carcfiJly  poised  muzzle  of  Tom's 


pistol  a  second  time ;  and  though  he  fired  his  own  pistol  at  the 
word,  he  dropped  at  the  report  of  the  Mantons,  and  fainted  from 
absolute  fright!  No  balls  had  been  put  into  the  2^istols,  at  all! — 
though,  of  course,  neither  of  the  combatants  had  any  knowledge 
of  this  fact.  This  was  agreed  upon  between  the  seconds,  who  had 
no  wish  to  sec  their  friends  maimed  or  killed  for  so  trivial  a 
cause ;  and  the  two  belligerents  had  gone  through  with  all  the 
requisite  performances  to  sustain  their  honor  (1)  and  their  conrige. 

When  Tom  found  that  the  major  had  fallen  an  instant  too  soon, 
be  was  very  much  rejoiced,  and  asked  no  questions  at  the  mo- 
ment. On  coming  to  consciousness,  the  major  asked  if  Tom  was 
hurt;  and  being  informed  that  he  was  not,  and  was  standing  in 
his  place,  waiting  for  him  to  take  his  post  for  a  third  fire,  ho 
exclaimed : 

"  I  wont !  I  have  been  shot  twice,  to-day,  and  I  don't  care  a 
curse  whether  his  friend  spells  Maples  with  an  M  or  an  N — hut  I 
wish  I  may  be  in  tlie  latter  place,  with  a  crook  in  my  ear,  if  I  again 
dispute  with  a  law-student  about  orthography." 

"  Will  you  pay  the  wine  V  asked  Joe  Stetson,  firmly. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  major. 

"  We  are  satisfied,"  cried  Joe.  "  Hurrah,  Tom,  it's  all  right  I 
No  more  shots,  to-day  I"  And  the  parties  shook  hands  all  round, 
and  left  the  ground  the  best  friends  alive. 

Over  tlie  major's  wine  at  Bancover's  that  evening,  the  boys  all 
met  once  more  in  friendly  feeling.  The  joke  passed  as  freely  aa 
ever,  and  Tom  was  never  in  better  spirits  than  then.  The  major 
had  been  cured  of  his  crustiness  and  tenaciousness,  and  subse- 
quently took  or  gave  a  jest,  like  a  good-humored  man.  At  a  late 
hour  the  company  were  about  to  adjourn,  and  Tom  turned  to  the 
major,  good-naturedly,  and  said  ; 

"Before  we  leave,  major,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question." 

"  Go  on,  Tom." 

"How  do  you  spell  Maples  1" 

"M-a-p-l-e-s,"  said  the  major,  promptly. 

"  Hurrah !  hurrah !  hurrah  !"  joined  the  happy  crowd  at  this 
termination  to  their  evening's  fun ;  and  from  that  moment  Tom 
and  Major  Tender  were  the  firmest  friends  in  town  I 
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A  TRAGEDY  IN  REAL  LIFE. 

A  friend  of  oars,  writing  ns  from  Paris,  says  :  "Eut  one  poor 
fellow  has  probably  perished  with  the  Arctic,  who  passed  an  af- 
ternoon most  agreeably  with  F.  and  myself  not  long  ago.  I  al- 
lude to  M n,  whose  eccentric  mind  was  coupled  with  a^  wann 

a  heart  as  ever  beat.  "What  a  world  of  quick  life  was  drowned 
with  him,  if  indeed  ho  went  down  to  the  depths  of  the  ocean  with 
his  flashing  wit,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  and  true.  Ho 
was  carrying  hence  a  precious  collection  of  engravings  and  paint- 
ings, not  to  speak  of  the  pictures  in  his  mind's  eye — a  gallery  of 
the  finest  architectural  views  in  Europe.  Half  an  hour  after  he 
left,  F.  and  myself  were  couvnlsed  with  laughter  at  his  parting 
joke,  ho  had  joined  an  old  lady  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
years  ago,  during  his  fi.rst  visit  to  Paris.  Sho  was  a  countess- 
who  retained  nothing  of  her  hereditary  grandeur  but  one  of  the 
proudest  historical  names  of  Prance.  Hor  name  even  sho  had 
concealed  for  years  in  her  poverty.  Sho  was  in  her  youth  a  can- 
ouess,  but  the  revolution  had  destroyed  her  old  abbaye,  as  well 
as   deprived  her  of  her  family  estates.     Sho  had  often  visited 

M n,  who  was  familiar  with  her  history,  in  itself  a  romance, 

to  go  with  her  to  the  magnificent  old  mansion  in  the  faubourg  St. 
Germain,  where  she  had  passed  her  childhood.  He  accompanied 
her  after  leaving  us,  and  just  as  they  reached  the  broad  carriage 
gate  of  her  former  residence,  she  was  overcome  by  emotions  and 
recollections  too  strong  for  her  aged  frame.  She  fell  dead  at  the 
door,  and  SI.  bore  her  lifeless  form  into  the  porter's  lodge.  Im- 
pressionable as  he  was,  this  strange  incident  affected  him  deeply; 
and  when  he  came  to  announce  it  to  me,  and  to  relate  the  narra- 
tive of  the  old  countess's  life,  which  was  not  less  strange  than 
her  death,  he  was  a  changed  man  from  what  he  had  appeared  in 
the  morning.  How  little  did  we  anticipate  that  a  more  terrible 
change  awaited  biTn  so  soon  1" 


LITERARY   LABOR. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  speaking  of 
Alexander  Dumas,  says  :  "  The  best  occupied  man  in  France, 
Alexander  Dumas,  is  at  present  engaged  upon  the  following  pro- 
gramme :  He  is  superintending  the  rehearsals  of  his  drama  of 
*  Conscience/  at  the  Odeon  ;  his  *  Duke  of  Savoy  '  appears  from 
day  to  day  in  the  Constitutionnd  ;  his  'Ingexme/  in  the  Siecle,  is 
temporarily  suspended,  owing  to  the  discovery  that  the  woman, 
a  historical  personage,  to  whom  he  gives  the  name  of  Ingeune,  is 
still  alive  ,  his  '  Memoirs  *  appear  twice  a  week  in  the  jMousque- 
taire;  his  'Mohicans  de  Paris,'  five  times  a  week.  He  has  prom- 
ised a  dramatic  version  of  *  El  Salteador '  to  the  Ambigu,  for  De- 
cember, and  a  scenic  adaptation  of  the  'Mohicans  '  to  the  Porte 
St.  Martin,  for  January.  Besides  this,  he  edits  the  Mbusquetaire, 
and  is  furnishing  a  hotel  in  the  Rue  d' Amsterdam,  where  he  is 
soon  to  give  a  grand  literary  housewarming." 


THE  MONAD. 

The  monad,  the  smallest  of  all  living  creatures,  swarms  by 
myriads  in  a  drop  of  water ;  for  it  has  been  computed  that  within 
this  small  space,  no  less  than  Jive  hundred  millions  could  be  com- 
prised ;  and  this  calculation  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  unworthy  of 
confidence,  inasmuch  as  the  monad  is  never  found  to  attain  a 
length  greater  than  the  twelve  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  In  a  cu- 
bic inch  of  a  certain  kind  of  mould,  consisting  entirely  of  animal- 
cules, more  than  fortT/-one  millions  of  distinct  beings  were  estimated 
by  Ehrenberg  to  exist ;  a  fact  which,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  others,  of  the  same  nature,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  the 
living  beings  of  the  microscopic  world  surpass  in  number  those 
which  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 


Pleasures  op  the  Stage. — A  Mr.  Legouve,  a  French  dra- 
matic author,  has  lately  gained  a  law  suit  he  brought  against 
Mile.  Rachel,  the  great  French  actress,  upon  refusing  to  play  a 
part  in  one  of  his  tragedies.  The  court  ordered  ilademoiselle 
Rachel  to  play  the  part  forthwith,  and  in  default  to  pay  X200  for 
every  day's  delay  for  the  space  of  two  months.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  if  she  still  refused,  she  must  pay  £40,000  for  damages. 
The  costs  of  the  suit  will  fall  upon  her.  This  celebrated  actress 
will  visit  and  perform  in  this  city  next  year. 


Old  Mastees. — ^The  "old  masters"  must  have  been  a  very 
indostrions  set  of  men.  On  an  average,  about  two  thousand 
"originals  "  are  sold  in  the  Boston  auction-rooms  annually — and 
how  grateful  we  ought  to  be  for  the  privilege  of  buvino-  a  Teniers 
or  Euysdael  for  fifteen  dollars,  when  they  readily  command  a 
thousand  pounds  apiece  in  Europe ! 


Seat  of  TV"ae. — ^Balaclava,  the  scene  of  so  much  hard  fight- 
ing in  the  Crimea,  was  called  Cembalo  by  the  Genoese  who  long 
held  possession  of  it.  Under  Catharine  IL,  it  was  the  capital  of 
a  group  of  villages  peopled  by  Greek  colonists.  The  ruins  of  a 
tower  erected  by  the  Genoese  is  still  a  most  striking  landmark 
of  the  place. 


Hard  Times.— Everybody  is  complaining  of  the  hardness  of 
the  times.  Many  ladies  of  fashion  have  heroically  given  up  some 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  diamonds,  cashmere  shawls, 
lacea,  sables  and  lap-dogs,  to  enable  their  husbands  to  meet  the 
financial  crisis.    Poor  things  !  how  can  they  manage  to  exist  I 


tllausibfi   ©atljcriugs. 

At  an  agricultural  State  fair  in  California,  the  premium  crop  of 
wheat  was  the  almost  incredible  product  of  eight^*-ru'o  and  a  half 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  police  made  a  descent  on  a  cockpit  recently  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  arrested  thirty-one  persons  who  were  present  encourag- 
ing and  promoting  the  sport. 

Rev.  Elisha  L.  Abbott,  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  saccess- 
ful  missionaries  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  in 
Bunnah,  died  at  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  on  Sunday  week. 

A  little  girl  named  Comery,  residing  in  Lowell,  found  a  check 
on  the  Atlas  Bank,  of  Boston,  a  few  days  since,  for  seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars,  and  returned  it  to  the  owner. 

Governor  Manning,  of  South  Carolina,  in  his  message  to  the 
legislature,  recommends  a  repeal  of  the  usury  laws.  Money,  he 
says,  like  everything  else,  should  have  a  relative,  not  a  fixed 
value. 

The  orange  trees  in  Alabama,  which  were  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  severe  winter  of  1851,  have  since  thrown  up  vigorous  sprouts 
fronf  the  old  roots,  and  some  of  the  young  trees  are  now  loaded 
with  fniit. 

On  the  22d  ult.  the  business  part  of  the  town  of  Council  ElnfFs, 
in  Iowa,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  Loss  S50,000. 
This  is  the  second  time  that  the  central  portion  of  the  place  has 
been  laid  in  ruins  by  fire  within  a  year  past. 

Rag-pickers  may  now  be  seen  in  New  city  almost  as  plenty  as 
in  Paris.  One  of  them  stabbed  a  house  proprietor  there  recently, 
because  he  was  opposed  to  the  upsetting  of  his  ash  barrel,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  captm-e  of  sundry  rags. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Erie  Railroad  is  making  efforts  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  to  employees  on  the  trains  of  that  road, 
by  refusino;  to  allow  the  stoppage  of  trains  at  depots  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  which  bars  are  kept. 

Four  Wyandotte  Indians  anived  in  Cincinnati  a  few  days  since 
and  endeavored  to  obtain  admission  into  several  of  the  hotels, 
without  success,  apd  after  wandering  about  the  streets  for  several 
hours,  they  sought  shelter  m  the  Hammond  Street  station  house. 

Fowls  or  chickens  maybe  fattened  in  four  or  five  days  by  feed- 
ing three  times  daily  with  rice  boiled  in  milk,  always  fresh,  as 
sourness  prevents  them  from  fattening.  Give  them  clear  water  to 
drink.     By  this  method  the  flesh  is  made  particularly  white. 

The  total  cost  of  the  national  capitol  and  adjacent  grounds,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  great  extension,  waS 
©2,690,459.  The  additions  now  making  will  add  five  millions 
more  to  this  sum,  and  the  accommodations  then  will  probably  re- 
quire no  further  increase  for  many  years  to  come. 

At  the  last  stated  meeting  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  bouse  agent  reported  the  census  of  the  almshouse 
population  at  2166  persons,  being  an  increase  of  293  over  the 
number  of  inmates  at  the  parallel  date  of  last  year,  when  the  total 
was  1873.  During  tM'o  weeks  the  number  of  admissions  was  250, 
and  the  number  of  discharges  108. 


JoxtiQ,n  3imx3, 


The  Olive  Beanch. — "We  are  much  pleased  to  learn  that  this 
long  established  and  favorite  journal  keeps  fully  up  to  the  spirit 
of  progress  that  characterizes  the  times.  "We  wish  you  abundant 
success,  neighbor ! 


The  French  Emperor  has  authorized  Prince  Napoleon  to  wear 
the  military  medal,  as  a  reward  for  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Alma. 

Menschikoff's  carriage,  taken  after  the  battle  of  Alma,  is  on 
public  exhibition  at  Constantinople,  as  a  trophy,  and,  it  seems,  is 
the  identical  vehicle  in  which  he  drove  through  the  city  during  his 
insolent  embassy  of  last  year. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  of  France  declares  that  no  state  balls 
shall  take  place,  and  no  unnecessary  expenses  shall  be  incurred 
by  the  Emperor's  household,  until  the  taking  of  Sebastopol  is  un 
fait  accompli. 

Of  the  seventeen  great  London  breweries,  the  house  of  Tru- 
man, Hanbury,  Buxton  &  Co.,  stood  last  year  at  the  top  of  the 
list,  having  consumed  140,000  quarters  of  malt,  and  paid  to  the 
excise  £180,000,  or  enough  to  build  two  ninety  gun  ships,  at  the 
usual  cost  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  gun. 

Dr.  Lowell,  an  eminent  London  physician,  speaking  at  I^eeds 
lately,  said  that  after  fifty  years  experience  as  a  medical  man,  he 
was  prepared  to  declare  that  two  thirds  of  the  diseases  of  Eng- 
land was  clearly  traceable  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  deceased 
themselves,  or  their  parents. 

A  handsome  bronze  statue  of  the  Duke  of  "Wellington  was 
lately  erected  in  a  commanding  position  in  the  centi-e  of  the  mar- 
ket place,  in  Norwich,  in  England.  There  was  a  large  precession 
of  citizens,  headed  by  the  mayor  and  town  council,  and  the  cere- 
monies were  witnessed  by  from  15,000  to  20,000  persons. 

Among' the  numerous  beverages  invented  and  manufactured 
this  season  in  the  "West,  to  take  the  place  of  wines,  th«  least  ex- 
pensive is  acom  water  fermented.  Households  in  the  country 
make  it  by  hogsheads  at  a  time,  for  home  consumption.  It  looks 
like  beer,  and  by  a  strong  effort  of  the  imagination  it  might  be 
drank  as  such. 

There  are  now  employed  in  the  Crimea  many  daguerreotypists, 
who  have  already  sent  home  to  Paris  more  than  four  hundred  pic- 
tures, representing  the  acts  and  deeds  of  the  army  both  on  land 
and  sea.  So  far  has  this  been  carried,  that  all  tiie  reports  to  the 
Minister  of  War  are  accompanied  by  dagnerreotj-po  pictures  of 
most  remarkable  beauty  and  precision. 

The  French  Emperor  shows  wisdom  in  promoting,  as  they  de- 
serve it,  his  medical  officers.  M.  Lanvergne,  first  physician-in- 
chief  of  the  navy,  he  has  promoted  to  the  rank  of  officer  to  the 
Legion  of  Honor;  and  the  two  surgeons,  M.  M.  Maoret and Lae- 
bet,  he  has  appointed  to  the  well-deserved  rank  of  Chevaliers  of 
Honor,  in  appreciation  of  their  devotion  to  the  sick  of  cholera  at 
Toulon. 

In  Paris,  this  season,  there  is  great  variety  in  the  forms  and  or- 
naments of  the  cloak  and  mantelet.  A  number  of  novel  and  be- 
coming garments  have  been  introduced.  All  the  designs  for 
flounces,  veils,  scarfs  and  shawls  are  of  the  newest  and  richest 
character.  The  bracelet  is  the  most  fashionable  article  of  jewel- 
ry, and  full  toilette  the  bare  arm  is  literally  covered  with  these 
,  ornaments. 

.  Among  the  American  artists  now  in  Paris,  are  Healv,  Kositer, 
Cranch,  May,  Hathaway,  Babcock,  Walcott,  etc.  Story  is  at 
work  on  his  statue  of  Beethoven.  Eugene  "Wasburg,  a  young 
man  of  color  from  New  Orleans,  has  shown  considerable  talent  as 
a  sculptor,  in  a  group  which  will  have  a  place,  doubtless,  in  the 
great  exhibition  of  1855.  Couture  has  completed  a  large  picture, 
which  will  he  a  pendant  to  his  famous  decadence  at  the  Luxem- 
burg palace.  The  scene  represented  is,  however,  modem— a 
"  Supper  after  a  Masked  Ball." 


iSaniis  of  CBolb. 


....  Every  man  who  commits  a  trespass,  is  the  prisoner* 
justice  so  soon  as  he  hath  done  it. — Plutarch. 

....  He  who  increases  the  endearments  of  life,  increases  at  the 
same  time  the  terrors  of  death. — Dr.  Young. 

From  the  ordinary  manner  of  spending  the  time,  we  may 

judge  of  any  one's  inclination  and  genius. — Spectator. 

....  He  that  is  violent  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  wont  mind 
to  turn  villain  for  the  purchase. — M.  Aurel, 

....  Open  your  mouth  and  purse  cautiously,  and  your  stock  of 
wealth  and  reputation  shall,  at  least  in  repute,  be  great. — Zimmer- 
man. 

....  He  that  deceives  his  neighbor  with  lies,  is  unjust  to  him, 
and  cheats  him  out  of  the  truth,  to  which  he  has  a  natural  right. — 
M.  Aurel. 

"Were  there  but  one  virtuous  man  in  the  world,  he  would 

hold  np  his  head  with  confidence  and  honor;  he  would  shame  the 
world,  but  the  world  would  not  shame  him. — Dr.  South. 

In  human  life  there  is  a  constant  change  of  fortune ;  and 

it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  an  exemption  from  the  common  fate. 
Life  itself  decays,  and  all  things  are  daily  changing. — Plutarch. 

....  He  who  does  no  good,  gets  none.  He  who  cares  not  for 
others,  will  soon  find  that  others  will  not  care  for  him.  As  he 
lives  to  himself,  so  he  will  die  to  himself,  and  nobody  will  misa 
him,  or  be  sorry  that  he  is  gone. — Augustine. 

K  we  apply  ourselves  seriously  to  wisdom,  we  shall  never 

live  without  true  pleasure,  but  learn  to  be  pleaded  with  everything. 
•We  shall  be  pleased  with  wealth  so  far  as  it  makes  us  beneficial 
to  others ;  with  poverty,  for  not  having  much  to  caie  for ;  and 
with  obscurity,  for  being  unenvied. — Plutarch, 


lobr's  Snlrgct. 

A  lady  was  dreadfully  affronted  because  a  gentleman  accosted 
her  as  an  old  acquaintance. 

Nicholas  is  facetiously  represented  as  the  naughty  boy  who  cried 
for  the  moon — i.  e.  the  crescent. 

"  No  man  can  do  anything  against  his  will,"  said  a  metaphysi- 
cian. "Faix,"  said  Pat,  "  I  had  a  brother  who  went  to  Botany 
Bay,  against  his  will,  sure." 

A  lad,  in  a  state  of  mental  absence,  gave  three  cheers  for  the 
stars  and  stripes  during  school-hours,  and  perceived  his  error 
when  he  got  the  stripes  without  the  stars. 

It  is  said  that  bleeding  a  partially  blind  horse  at  the  nose  will 
restore  him  to  sight;  so  much  for  the  horse.  To  open  a  man's 
eyes,  you  must  bleed  him  in  the  pocket. 

Since  it  has  become  the  fashion  for  men  to  confess  their  past 
errors  very  freely  in  books,  it  is  boldly  asserted  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  an  auto  biography  and  a  naughty  biography. 

A  man,  in  Michigan,  not  long  since,  committed  suicide  by 
drowning.  As  the  body  could  not  be  found,  the  coroner  held  an 
inquest  on  his  hat  and  jacket,  found  on  the  banks  of  tlie  lake. 
Verdict,  "  Found  empty." 

An  imaginative  Irishman  gave  utterance  to  this  lamentation : 
"I  returned  to  the  hall  of  my  fathers'  by  night,  and  I  found  them, 
in  ruins  !  I  cried  aloud,  '  My  fathers,  where  are  they  %' — and  echo 
responded,  'Is  it  yon,  Patrick  M'Glathery  1'" 

GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

We  have  Tolumes  I.,  II.,  IH.,  rv.,  V.  and  TI.  of  the  Pictobial,  elegantly 
bound  in  cloth,  and  mth  giJt  edges;  forming  superb  and  most  attractive 
parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and 
each  Vol,  containing  nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners,  and  corrent 
events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  of  famous 
cities  and  beautiful  villages ;  of  pageants  at  home  and  abroad ;  of  fine  mari- 
time viewe;  and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instnictiTB 
subjects;  -with  title-pages  and  indexes. 

Besides  the  many  illustrations,  they  embrace  In  their  pages  a  vast  amonnt 
of  original  tales,  sketches,  poems,  and  novelettes,  from  the  best  American 
authors,  with  a  current  news  record  of  the  times;  altogether  forming  an 
exceedingly  novel  and  elegant  series  for  future  reference  and  present  ciyoy- 
mcnt,  both  in  regard  to  reading  matter  and  illustrations. 

For  sale  at  our  oEBce,  and  at  all  the  periodical  depots  throoghont  the 
Union,  at  SS  per  volume. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUE  UNION. 

AS  ELEOANT,  MORAI.  ANB  KEFTNED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  hnmor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  origi- 
nal tales,  written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  pohtics,  and  on  all  sectarian 
questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  emphatically 

A  PAPER  FOR  THE  MILLION, 

AND  A  WELCOME  VISITOR  TO  THE  HOME  CniCLB. 

It  contains  tho  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intcUigence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  oS'ering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of 

THE     MAMMOTH     SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  andamnsementof  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled  corps 
of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 

the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  In 
the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  Glrasos's  PicroaiAL. 

Tho  Flao  is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  new  and  beautlftil  type,  and 
contains  1240  square  inches,  being  a  large  weekly  paper  of  eight  super-royal 
quarto  pages. 

TEEMS :— nfVAEIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year,     •52  00 

4  Bubecribers,  •'       "         7  00 

30  "  "      "         '.'.'.'.'.  15  00 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  op  oub  TJsios,  and  one  copy  of  Glkasos"3  Pictorul, 
when  taken  together  by  one  person,  S4  00  per  annum. 

CI?*  No  travelling  ogents  are  over  employed  for  this  paper. 

,%  77r«  Flag  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  new^nper  depots  in  tht  Vniud 
Siata,  and  o/ncwspaper  carrUrs,  at  nvz  cents  per  sinste  copy. 

Published  every  Satuedat,  by 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 

COEXEE  OF  TaEMOCT   AVD   DroMFIELD   STREETS,   BOSTOX,   MASS. 
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E.  K.  WOOD'.V'ARD.  corner  of  4th  and  Ohrsnut  Stn^its,  St.  LoHis. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


THE  PET  BKB. 

A  little  mountain  maiden,  no 
more  than  "  sweet  sixteen/*  in 
spite  of  her  well-developed  form, 
is  gently  holding  a  pet  bird, that  is 
pressing  forward  to  touch  its  bill 
to  .the  coy  lips  of  its  pretty  mis- 
tress. The  humble  dwelling  hard 
by,  the  home  of  oar  rustic  1  eauty, 
the  prouder  chateau  that  rises  on 
the  woody  eminence  beyond,  the 
trailingjvines  that  festoon  the  stone 
work,the  easy  and  natural  attitude 
of  the  girl,  compose  altogether  an 
interesting  picture.  We  long  to 
know  the  name  of  the  bewitching 
damsel,  and  what  she  calls  her 
feathered  favorite.  We  are  curi- 
ous to  learn  whether  she[is  entirely 
engrossed  by  her  plumed  pet,  or 
whether  her  thoughts  are  now  ab- 
Bcnt  with  some  Smss  mountain- 
eer, who  is  now  perhaps  tracking 
the  swift  chamois  from  cliff  to  cliff, 
botmding  with  emulous  agility 
across  yawning  chasms.or  scaling 
the  stem  heights  over  which  the 
glacier  presides  in  cold  and  awful 
majesty.  Will  he  return  at  night, 
when  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  is  snng, 
when  the  Alpen-horn  is  pealing 
from  crag  to  crag,  awakening  a 
thousand  echoes,  and  the  tinkling 
cow-bells,  made  more  musical  by 
distance,  mark  the  march  of  the 
"  milky  mothers,"  loaded  with  the 
trophies  of  the  chase,  and  perhaps 
wearing  a pluraeof  the  lammer-gcy- 
er  in  his  hat  1  Will  the  little  heart 
beat  harder  beneath  the  simple 
boddice,  as  those  downcast  eyes 
furtively  note  his  coming  form  ? 
These  are  idle  speculations.  There 
are  pictured  faces  that  perplex 
us  with  their  unconsciousness, 
as  in  life  there  are.  We  meet  a 
pretty  form  and  face^-our  interest 
is  awakened — ^\ve  would  fain  probe 
their  heart-mystery  ;  but  they  pass 
on,  and  in  this  our  earthly  pilgrim- 
age they  meet  ns  no  more — yet  not 
in  vain  have  we  encountered  them, 
if  their  brief  presence  has  caused 
one  chord  of  human  sympathy  to 
vibrate,  if  they  have  quickened 
our  senae  of  beauty,  and  added  one 
graceful  image  more  to  the  gallery 
of  memory.  There  is  a  touch  of 
nature  in  the  little  mountain  maid- 
en and  her  pet,  which  give  the 
sketch  a  charm,  wanting  often  to 
more  elaborate  delineations. 


MUSLIN  EMBROIDERY. 

In  the  London  Chronicle  we 
find  an  interesting  description  of 
the  growth  and  present  condition 
of  the  sewed  muslin  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  seems  that 
no  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  females  find  employment  in  the 
muslin  embroidery  work,  and  so 
far  as  the  actual  number  of  per- 
sons employed  is  concerned,  this 
branch  of  textile  industry  ranks 
next  in  importance  to  the  great 
staple  manufacture  of  the  country. 
The  greater  part  of  these  work- 
men reside  in  the  northern  and 
western  sections  of  Ireland,  and  in 
some  of  the  counties  of  Scotland, 
and  pursue  their  vocation  beneath 
the  roofs  of  their  own  homes.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  this  species  of  embroidery 
was  conj&aed  entirely  to  one  or  two 
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small  towns  in  Ireland.  Two  or 
three  firms  in  Glasgow  were  in  the 
habit  of  sending  over,  occasional- 
ly, to  collect  the  work,  only  a 
small  part  of  which  found  its 
way  into  the  foreign  markett.  Af- 
ter a  while,  however,'the  mechani- 
cal improvement  introduced  in  the 
flax  spinning  trade  superseded  the 
use  of  the  time-honored  spinning- 
wheel  among  the  laboring  poor, 
and  obliged  them  to  seek  some 
other  employment.  A  largo  num- 
ber of  those  whose  methodof  gain- 
ing a  livelihood  was  thus  taken  from 
them,  accordingly  turned  their  at- 
tention to  muslin  embroidery, 
and  soon  became  expert  in  weav- 
ing the  most  delicate  and  elabor- 
ate designs  upon  the  gossamer  fa- 
bric. The  firms  for  which  they 
work  employ  agents,  who  make  a 
regular  business  of  distributing  the 
work  among  the  dwellings  of  the 
workcrs,and  collecting  it  when  fin- 
ished. One  Glasgow  firm  cm- 
ploys  upwards  of  four  hundred  of 
these  agents  indifferent  parts  of 
Ireland.  Each  piece  of  work  re- 
ceives the  private  mark  of  the 
agent,  denoting  its  quality,  and  is 
immediately  despatched  by  him  to 
the  Glasgow  house.  The  amount 
of  money  earned  by  the  laborers 
at  this  employment,  varies  from 
one  to  twelve  shillings  a  week. 
The  great  competition  among  em- 
ployers has  a  salutary  effect  in 
keeping  up  the  scale  of  remunera- 
tion. The  patterns  are  printed 
upon  the  muslins  before  they  are 
given  out  to  the  laborers,  bo  that 
the  work  of  embroidering  is  mere- 
ly mechanical.  The  London  Chron- 
icle says  :  "  But  not  only  is  the 
lithographic  art  called  into  exer- 
cise for  the  purpose  of  multiplying 
the  patterns  produced  by  the  de- 
signers, but  zincography,  woodcut- 
ting, stereotyping,  and  steel  and 
copper-plate  engraving,  are  each 
and  all  brought  into  operation  as 
occasion  requires.  One  mode  of 
stereotyping  is  unique  and  novel. 
Upon  a  block  of  lime  wood  is 
traced  the  pattern  which  is  required 
to  be  brought  out  in  metal.  The 
block  is  placed  beneath  a  needle 
heated  to  redness  by  a  small  ar- 
gand  burner.  The  needle,  secured 
in  a  small  machine,  is  raised  or  de- 
pressed by  the  action  of  the  foot  of 
the  artist,  and  the  block  of  wood, 
moved  about  as  the  configuration 
of  the  pattern  requires,  is  pierced 
and  cut  by  the  heated  needle  till 
the  whole  pattern  is  cut  into  the 
block.  The  molten  lead  and  bis- 
muth is  run  into  every  one  of  the 
interstices,  and  a  stereotyped  pat- 
tern is  produced,  from  which  thou- 
sands of  copies  may  be  printed. 
For  a  narrow  kind  of  work  known 
as  insertion,  block  printing  by 
hand  is  still  adopted,  as  the  pattern 
extends  over  lengths  of  from  six 
to  ten  yards.  Here  a  small  roller, 
with  the  pattern  engraved  upon  it, 
inked  by  an  upper  roller,  traverses 
on  wheels,  and  prints  the  pattern 
on  the  muslin  as  it  passes  over  the 
whole  length.  On  every  piece  of 
muslin  is  printed  at  the  same  time 
with  the  pattern,  the  date,  time  to 
be  occupied  in  completing  the 
work,  and  price  to  be  paid  for  it.*' 
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JAAUARY. 

Tho  scene  presented  by  our  artist  is  an  admirable  iiliistratiop. 
of  the  rug:ged  month  of  January  In  its  spirit  and  fidelity  to  nor- 
tnre  it  is  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Bewick.  Kight  is  closing,  and 
a*  regular  old-fashioned  snow-stomi  sotting  in.  The,  coach  ha.s 
stopped  to  change  horses  at  a  stage-house  ;  one  ostler  is  taking  off 
the  leaders,  and  another  unfastening  the  traces  of  the  wheeler. 
The  coachman  does  not  leave  his  seat ;  h(>  cannot  spare  time  to 
gossip  for  a  moment  with  the  landlord,  for  he  has  ten  miles  fur- 
ther to  go  to-night,  and  by  the  way  the  snow  is  collecting,  he 
may  find  drifts  for  his  cattle  to  wallow  through  before  he  reaches 
his  journey's  end.  A  hidy,  more  fortunate  than  herfcllow-passcn- 
gcrs,  is  alighting  at  the  comfortable  inn.  Round  this  winter 
scene  are  branches  of  the  holly,  with  its  sharp,  thorny-pointed 
leaves  and  cluf^tered  berries.  In  these  days  of  railroud.*\  stage- 
coaches have  disappeared  from  the  main  routes  of  travel ;  but 
there   are  numerous   localities   where  they  still   ply,  where   the 


coachman  is  still  a  great  man,  the  mercury  of  lovers  and  tradcs- 
mei.  the  favorite  of  landlords,  the  oracle  of  ostlers,  and  the  idol 
of  aspiring  youths,  the  height  of  whose  ambition  t  one  day  to 
handle  tbe  ribbons  and  wichl  the  whistling  lash  of  some  dashing 
team.  Januai-y  is  a  starting-point  in  life's  journey,  where,  like  tho 
travellers  in  our  engraving,  wc  take  fresh  horses  for  our  onward 
trip.  Here  wo  may  part  with  some  of  our  companions,  but  the 
hope  of  meeting  them  again  enables  us  to  bear  their  loss.  Ad- 
vei-sity  may  close  upon  us  like  the  thickening  snow-storm,  but 
with  brave  hearts  and  unflinching  will  we  shall  reach  our  journey's 
end  in  safety.  There  is  something  not  unpleasant  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned January  snow-storm,  when 

"  The  verdure  of  the  plain  lies  Ijimed  deep 
Beneath  the  dazzliug  deluge."' 

These  spotless  masses,  will,  before  many  moons  have  waxed 
and  waned,  he  transmuted  by  the  alcliemy  of  nature  into  foliage, 
grass  and  flowers.     January  and  June  are  in  partnership   in  the 


horticultural  business.  This  white  garment  of  tho  fields  nur- 
tures the  roots  of  the  herbaceous  plants  and  saves  them  from  an- 
nihilation. But  apait  from  these  considerations,  there  is  some- 
thing picturesque  and  interesting  in  the  masquerade  that  familiar 
objects  assume.  On  the  morning  after  a  January  snow-storm,  ono 
must  take  an  olisciwation  to  ascertain  his  latitude  and  longitude,  for 
fences  disappeared,  landmarks  oblitenited,  architecture  changed, 
make  us  almost  believe  the  days  of  witchcraft  and  magic  have  re- 
turned. But  even  were  natuj'e  tenfold  more  unkind,  still  would  we 
thank  lier  for  the  additional  warmth  this  mid-winter  season  gives 
to  home  feeling  and  home  enjoyments.  The  fireside  circle,  the 
social  gathering,  the  gay  dance,  the  instructive  lecture,  the  long 
evening  study — these  are  cnjojniicnts  the  more  dearly  prized  be- 
cause old  Boreas  is  roaring  out  of  doors,  and  we  are  ready  to 
drown  his  rude  voice  with  a  gay  carol,  or  the  cheering  salutatioa, 
which  we  now  utter  to  our  patrons  and  readers,  one  and  aXif — 
wishing  them  "A  happy  Kcw  Year  !" 
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A.    D.    1770. TIIE    BAPTISM    OF    BLOOD. 

Ecmembrr  March. —  Shakspeare. 

The  early  darkness  of  an  evening  in  the  first  dreary  month  of 
a  >'evr  England  spring  had  set  in,  and  candles  were  already 
lighted  in  the  bar-room  of  a  small  inn  in  the  to^Ti  of  Charles- 
town,  province  of  ilassachusetts  Bay.  The  date  at  which  our 
ftorv  commences  is  not  unimportant.  It  was  the  fifth  of  March, 
in  the  year  1770. 

The  day  had  been  blnstering,  but  night  had  closed  still  and 
clear.  A  glance  from  the  window  showed  the  hills,  streets  and 
house-tops  white  with  snow  and  reflccling  the  steady  rays  of  a 
crescent  moon.  It  was  just  such  a  night  when  tlie  blaze  of  a 
good  fire  of  hickory  is  peculiarly  grateful,  and  when  it  thaws  out 
not  merely  the  frost  from  men's  limbs,  but  that  icy  reserve  of 
manner  which  is  a  bar  to  good  icllowsbip,  and  promotes  sociabil- 
ity within  the  wide  circle  of  its  influence.  And  mine  host  of  the 
Black  Bull — that  was  the  name  of  the  hostelrie — entertaining  the 
same  philosophical  opinion  we  have  expressed  of  the  virtues  of 
a  good  fire,  and  wood  being  at  that  time  both  plentiful  and  cheap, 
faithfully  obeyed,  though  he  had  probably  never  read  it,  the 
Horatian  mandate : 

Dissolve  frijus.  ligna  super  focoa 
I^rge  reponens, 

which  meaneth,  libcraUy  interpreted,  "pile  on  the  logs  without 
regard  to  cost."  Indeed,  one  Julius  Caesar  ('*to  such  base  uses 
must  we  come  at  last!"},  an  involuntary  exile  from  the  warmer 
climate  of  Africa,  had  been  employed  diligently  all.  the  afternoon 
in  accumulating  material  for  the  prodigious  blaze  that  now  roared 
up  .the  yawning  chimney,  in  the  comer  of  which,  with  his  cun'ed 
shins  almost  charred  by  the  intense  heat,  he  now  sat,  "with  short 
pipe  ruminant,"  the  picture  of  content — a  human  salamander. 

But  the  ebony  visage  of  honest  Caesar  was  the  only  happy  one 
on  which  the  firelight  glanced  that  evening.  There  were  perhaps 
a  dozen  men  in  the  room,  including  the  landlord  and  the  black, 
most  of  them  smoking,  but  all  wearing  moody  brows  under  their 
slouched  three-cornered  hats,  and  muttering  to  each  other  in  the 
low  deep  tones  of  indignation.  It  seemed  as  if  a  spell  had  fallen 
on  the  company,  nor  did  Elnathan  Strong,  the  landlord,  a  dry 
joker  in  his  way,  make  an  effort  to  dispel  it. 

As  they  sat  in  this  manner,  the  jingle  of  bells  was  hoard  as  a 
sleigh  drove  up  to  the  door.  Ordinarily,  an  arrival  like  this, 
though  no  uncommon  event,  would  have  dra^\-n  one  or  two  curi- 
ous people  to  the  window  and  occasioned  some  bustle  in  the  bar- 
room, but  now  the  landlord  even  did  not  move — he  merely  mo- 
tioned to  Csesar,  and  the  black  arose  rather  reluctantly  and  shuf- 
fled out  of  the  room  to  look  to  the  new-comer's  horse.  A  moment 
aften%"ards  two  persons,  muffled  in  buffalo  coats,  came  in.  The 
landlord  nodded  and  the  circle  of  moody  smokers,  after  a  keen 
glance  or  two,  silently  made  room  for  the  travellers  to  approach 
the  fire.  There  was  indeed  nothing  remarkable  in  their  appear- 
ance to  attract  attention.  One  of  them  was  a  hale,  ruddy  looking 
man,  whose  vigorous  frame  betokened  a  laborious  occupation,  as 
the  silvered  hairs  that  streamed  over  his  coat  collar  gave  evidence 
of  years.  His  companion  was  a  handsome  lad  of  sixteen,  with 
blue  eyes,  a  frank,  fearless  expression  of  countenance,  and  cluster- 
ing curls  of  rich  brown  that  relieved  and  set  off  the  florid  bloom 
of  his  complexion. 

"  Cool  night,  I  reckon,  Capin  Stanley."  said  the  landlord. 
"  Yes — sharp  for  the  season,"  was  the  reply. 
"Drive  down  from  Lexington  this  afternoon  V 
"Yes.     I  came  down  to  learn  the  news,  as  much  as  for  any- 
thing else.     I  s'pose  we're  all  right  here,"   he   added,  glancing 
round  the  room. 

"  You  can  take  your  oath  of  that,  cap'n,"  said  the  landlord. 
"  There's  no  lobster  back  here — and  the  government  spies  never 
venture  their  noses  inside  the  Black  Bull." 

"  Yah  I  yah  !"  said  the  negro,  who  had  re-entered  the  room  and 
assumed  his  accustomed  comer.  "  Massa  Strong  keep  two  bar'ls 
ob  tar  in  de  sink-room,  and  dar's  spar  feather  beds  in  dc  garret, 
Cap'n  Stanley." 

"  Caesar  !"  said  the  landlord,  solemnly.  "  How  often  have  I 
requested  you  to  keep  that  ere  box  of  dominoes  shut  when  we're 
discussin'  the  affairs  of  the  Province.  But  the  nigger  is  right, 
cap'n,"  he  added,  "  I  do  keep  a  lot  of  tar  and  feathers — and — and 
—other  groceries  too,"  he  said  significantly.  "  There's  good 
shootin'  on  the  bay,  you  know — and  you  don't  know  how  I've 
improved  since  I  was  out  with  you  duckin'  last.  VThy.  cap'n,  I 
can  hit  the  bigness  of  a  man  with  a  single  ball  at  two  hundred 
yards,  off  hand." 

"Good!"  said  the  captain.  "And  now.  neighbors — tell  me 
what's  going  on  ?     I've  ht-ard  nothing  for  a  week." 

Before  any  one  else  could  reply,  the  loquacious  negro  had  again 
taken  up  the  word. 

"Depot's  a  bilin'  massa — fnrion.sly.  De  red  coats 'buse  de 
people  'bominably.  Dar  was  a  big  fight  lass  Friday  dal  cbbcr  was 
ober  in  Massa  Gray's  rope-walk.  De  rwenty-ninfh  and  dc  fonr- 
eenfh  am  getlin'  so  sarcy — 0,  lordy  !    De  sogers  an'  dc  people 


can't  exist  prematurely  in  dc  same  place  wif  dat  harmonious  co- 
operation dat  is  preferable — dat's  my  opinion." 

"  Your  opinion  !"  said  the  landlord,  in  hnge  disdain.  "Have 
you  been  swallerin'  a  dictionary  ?" 

"  Xo,  Massa  Strong.  I  hab  not  been  swallerin'  a  dictionary. 
But  dcm's  de  bcrn.-  words  I  heard  Mass  Jim  Otis  say  in  old  Fun- 
nel todder  night.  Golly !  how  we  make  de  ole  cradle  rock  when 
he  say  'um." 

"  The  black  is  right."  said  a  deep,  startling  voice.  "  The  to^vn 
is  in  a  ferment — and  the  insolence  of  the  soldiers  can  no  longer 
be  borne.     To  submit  to  it  were  base  and  cowardly." 

"  Father,"  whispered  the  lad  to  the  old  man  the  landlord  had 
addressed  as  Captain  Stanley,  "isn't  that  Mr.  Forrester,  the 
strange  man  who  lives  all  by  himself  in  the  lone  house  in  ths  oak 
woods  back  of  us." 

The  old  man  nodded. 

"Where  this  is  to  end,"  continued  the  stranger,  as  if  to  him- 
self, for  his  wild,  dark  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  floor,  ?.nd  he 
seemed  to  pursue  his  own  train  of  thought,  without  reference  to 
others,  "  God  knows.  But  we  have  hoped  and  hoped  for  a  pacific 
issue  from  the  labyrinth  in  which  we  are  involved,  till  hope  has 
become  a  mockery.  The  king  and  his  ministers  have  temporized 
— have  receded — but  it  was  only  the  recoil  of  the  tiger  that  pre- 
cedes his  spring.  They  have  not  bated  one  iota  of  the  t^-rannous 
principle  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  troubles.  "We  are  to  be 
enslaved  or  cnished.  V>'e  are  treated  already  as  rebels — let  us 
describe  the  name  !  Think  ye  that  two  or  three  regiments  are  all 
that  will  be  quartered  upon  us  ?  I  tell  you  you  will  yet  see  the 
streets  of  Boston  blazing  with  scarlet  and  bristling  with  bayonets 
— every  height  crowned  with  royal  batteries.  But  a  spirit  is 
abroad  that  will  shake  the  throne  itself,  if- its  guardians  go  too 
far.  There  was  an  array  at  the  funeral  of  the  murdered  boy  the 
other  dav  that  foreshadowed  what  the  minions  of  tyranny  must 
look  for  when  the  muster-roll  of  vengeance  is  read." 

"  "Were  yon  in  Boston,  then  V  asked  young  Stanley,  with 
breathless  interest. 

"Ay — then  and  before,"  continued  the  speaker.  "I  was  not 
further  from  young  Snider  than  I  am  from  you  when  the  cow- 
ardly miscreant  Eichardson  fired  his  musket  on  the  unarmed 
crowd,  and  the  first  martyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty  fell,  and  his 
young  blood  bubbled  forth  on  the  pavement.  It  yet  stains  the 
stones,  and  cries  aloud  for  vengeance.  And  be  ye  sure  the  inno- 
cent blood  will  be  avenged — and  redder  stains  yet  crimson  the 
streets  of  Boston." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  the  stranger  rose,  and  wrapping  his 
cloak  about  him,  strode  towards  the  door.  Captain  Stanley  rose 
at  the  same  time  and  approached  him  as  his  hand  touched  the 
lock. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Forrester,"  said  he.  "  But  are  you 
going  over  to  town  V 

"  I  am,"  replied  Forrester,  in  a  low  tone.  "  I  have  to  meet  some 
friends  there  on  public  business.     Did  you  think  of  crossing  V 

"  Yes." 

"  Do  so — and  see  for  yourself  the  condition  of  things  I  have 
described." 

Captain  Stanley  called  his  son,  and  the  three  went  together  to 
the  feny.  In  a  few  minutes  they  landed,  and  passing  through 
Prince's  Street,  struck  into  Middle  Street,  as  a  part  of  Hanover 
Street  was  then  called,  whence,  through  Union  Street,  they  reached 
Dock  Square.  Though  it  was  now  getting  late,  there  were  many 
people  abroad.  But  it  was  no  holiday  attraction  that  called  out 
the  mechanics^f  the  Xorth  End — the  men  from  the  ship-yards, 
the  caulkers,  gravers,  riggers  and  ship-builders — the  bone  and 
muscle  of  the  town,  on  that  chilly  evening.  A  sort  of  inexplica- 
ble, feverish  excitement — a  premonition  of  something  vague  and 
startling  —  seemed  to  have  driven  men  from  their  firesides. 
Groups  collected  talking  over  public  matters  in  a  wild,  excited 
wav.  Now  and  then  some  one  more  angry  or  more  eloquent  than 
his  fellows  would  gather  quite  an  auditory  about  him,  and  give 
utterance  to  what  in  after  years  was  called  a  stump  speech.  Pop- 
ular sentiments  and  denunciations  of  tyranny  were  loudly  ap- 
plauded. The  crowd,  purposeless  but  excited,  gradually  increas- 
ed. They  were  in  that  state  when  a  man  approached  Forester, 
and  huixicdly  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

"Again!"  cried  Forrester,  starting. 

"  I  saw  it  myself,"  said  the  man. 

"Fellow-citizens,"  said  Forrester,  raising  his  voice,  and  address- 
ing those  around  him.  "  The  soldiers  arc  again  at  their  bloody 
work.  Another  citizen  has  been  wounded  by  a  butcher  of  the 
29th  in  Boylston's  Alley.     Can  you  endure  this  ?" 

"  Xo !  no  !"  shouted  a  dozen  voices. 

"Beware !"  said  Stanley,  grasping  his  companion  by  the  cloak. 
"  They  are  excited  enough  already.  If  you  do  anything,  seek  to 
allay  their  fever." 

"  It  is  too  late,"  said  Forrester,  shaking  off  his  hand.  "  I  tell 
you  the  hour  has  arrived.  Tell  me!"  he  shouted  to  the  crowd, 
"arc  these  minions  of  the  crown  to  trample  us  to  earth,  and  are 
we  to  kiss  the  armed  heels  that  destroy  us  .'" 

"Xo!  no!"  shouted  the  infuriated  crowd.  "To  the  main 
guard!  to  the  main  guard  1"  And  dividing  into  three  streams, 
the  people  poured  out  of  the  square. 

Stanley,  in  his  anxiety  not  to  be  separated  from  his  boy,  lost 
;ii:ht  of  the  man  who  had  accompanied  them  from  Charlestown, 
and  holding  fast  to  his  son's  hand,  was  swept  through  Royal 
Exchange  Lane  into  King  Street. 

"  Down  with  the  red-coats  I"  shonted  a  stalwort  fellow  in  a 
frieze  coat. 

A  single  sentry  at  the  ctistom  house,  alarmed  at  the  demonstra- 
tion, called  for  hdlp.  In  a  moment  half  a  dozen  men  in  scarlet, 
with  fixed  bayonets,  accompanied  by  a  sergeant  and  an  officer  in 


uniform,  forced  their  way  through  the  crowd,  and  joining  their 
comrade,  formed  a  line  round  the  steps  of  the  custom  boose, 
facing  the  infuriated  populace. 

Young  Stanley,  fearless,  though  excited,  clung  to  his  father's 
hand,  and  gazed  with  intense  interest  on  the  scene  passing  before 
his  eyes.  The  crowd  thickened  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The 
hells  rang  a  fire  alarm,  and  people  came  pouring  into  King  Street 
from  all  quarters. 

"  Cowards  !  slaves  !"  shouted  a  gigantic  negro,  directly  in  front 
of  the  soldiers,  and  brandishing  a  club  in  their  faces.  "  TVhy 
don't  you  tire  V  • 

"  They  dare  not,"  cried  another.  "  Redcoats  are  below  par  on 
'Change." 

"  Henr}-,"  said  Captain  Stanley,  "  let  us  go.  That  officer  can- 
not control  his  men.     We  are  in  danger  here." 

But  it  was  easier  to  speak  of  retiring  than  to  effect  a  retreat. 
The  crowd  was  so  dense  in  the  rear  that  a  retrograde  movement 
was  impossible.  The  father  and  son  were  tossed  to  and  fro  by 
the  waves  of  the  multitude  like  skiffs  upon  a  stormy  sea.  Occa- 
sionally through  openings  in  front  they  caught  glimpses  of  the 
musket  barrels  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  channeled 
bayonets  gleaming  cold  in  the  moonlight.  All  of  a  sudden  a 
flash  and  a  stunning  report — another!  and  another!  and  another! 
With  wild  cries  the  crowd  surged  away  from  the  fatal  spot. 
There  lay  on  the  trampled  snow  five  men  writhing  in  the  agonies 
of  death. 

"Xow  is  our  time,"  gasped  Stanley,  and  he  hurried  down  the 
Royal  Exchange  Lane  with  his  darling  boy.  "Are  you  sure  you 
are  not  hurt,  Henrt'  V  he  asked,  as  they  reached  Hanover  Street. 
"  What  would  my  poor  wife  say,  if  you  went  home  with  a  death 
wound  V 

"  I  am  unhurt,  dear  father.    And  you  ?" 

"Something — some  one  struck  me  in  the.  crowd.  I  am  faint. 
But  push  on — the  streets  are  full  of  these  men  of  blood." 

"  O  God,  father — you  are  failing !" 

"A  glass  of  water  will  revive  me,"  said  the  old  man,  feebly. 

"Let  us  stop  at  this  house,"  said  the  boy;  and  he  knocked  at  a 
door  opposite  which  they  had  halted — it  bore  the  name  of  "  Mar- 
garet WiUiaras,  Dressmaker,"  engraved  on  the  brass  plate. 

His  knock  was  answered  by  a  pale,  middle-aged  woman,  de- 
cently attired,  who  came  to  the  door  with  a  candle,  and  inquired 
their  business. 

"  There  has  been  a  disturbance  in  King  Street,"  said  the  lad. 
"  The  king's  troops  have  fired  on  the  people.  My  dear  father  is 
hurt — how  or  how  badly  I  know  not.  O,  dear  madam — ^help  me 
to  get  him  in,  and  let  him  lie  down  till  I  procure  a  surgeon." 

The. lady  of  the  house  set  do^vn  her  light  and  aided  the  dis- 
tracted boy  in  bringing  his  now  sinking  father  into  the  sitting- 
room  that  opened  from  the  entry,  where  they  laid  him  on  a  couch 
and  propped  up  his  head  ivith  pillows.  The  lady  now  informed 
the  lad  that  a  surgeon  lived  directly  opposite.  Young  Stanley 
flew  across  the  street  and  returned  with  the  surgeon.  As  they 
entered  the  room  he  saw  a  beautiful  girl  of  his  own  age,  kneeling 
and  supporting  his  father's  head,  while  her  mother,  the  person 
who  had  admitted  them,  was  bathing  his  temples  with  water. 
The  surgeon  opened  the  sufferer's  vest  and  shirt.  A  slight  stain 
was  on  the  latter.  After  a  moment's  examination  he  turned  to 
the  boy  "with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"  Your  father  wants  to  speak  to  you,"  he  said. 

Young  Stanley  knelt  down  beside  him. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  the  old  man,  faintly,  laving  his  hand  up- 
on the  lad's  shining  curls,  "you  must  go  home  without  me.  I  am 
going.  Bear  my  best  love  to  your  dear  mother — be  to  her  as  you 
have  been  to  me,  darling,  a  blessing  and  a  joy.  Be  true  to  her 
and — to  your  country !" 

The  poor  boy  bowed  his  head  in  an  agony  of  grief.  But  the 
hand  he  held  in  his  grew  colder  and  colder— till  he  grasped  the 
fingers  of  a  corpse.  With  a  wild  cry,  as  if  his  heart-stringa 
snapped  in  the  agony,  he  fell  upon  the  body. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE    nURAL   nOilESTEAD. 


A  LITTLE  more  than  four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  tnt^c 
scene  depicted  in  our  last  chapter.  It  is  now  summer.  The  foli- 
age of  June,  in  all  its  plenitude  of  beauty,  clothes  the  broad  wood- 
lands, here  hanging  over  splintered  precipices,  there  skirting 
smooth  pastures,  where  cattle  and  sheep  are  peacefully  browsing. 
The  young  com,  refreshed  by  a  recent  rain,  gives  promise  of  a 
bountiful  hardest.  Over  all  bends  one  of  those  unrivalled  skies, 
which  not  even  Italy  can  parallel. 

A  little  removed  from  the  plciisant  village  of  Lexington,  on  the 
side  of  a  private  road  tliat  lost  itself  in  the  verdant  depths  of  an 
ancestral  forest,  stood  an  old-fashioned  one-story  cottage,  on  the 
roof  of  which  the  green  mosses  had  gathered,  their  bright  patches 
contrasting  with  the  dusky  hue  of  the  weather-beaten  shingles. 
The  little  door-yard  in  front  of  the  house,  neatly  enclosed  by  a 
paling,  was  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  flowers,  shnibs  and 
sweet-scented  herbs.  A  broad-leaved  vine  was  trained  over  its 
rustic  porch.  A  row  of  cherni--trecs  stood  sentinel  by  the  road- 
side. In  the  rear  of  the  cottage  w;is  a  large  bam ;  and  midway 
between  the  bam  and  house  rose  the  gigantic  sweep  of  a  well,  the 
"old  oaken  bucket  "  resting  on  the  curb.  To  the  right  extended 
d  noble  orchanl ;  to  the  left,  a  wide  tract  of  mowing-land,  now  al- 
most ready  for  the  scythe.  In  a  won!,  the  little  cottage  and  its 
surroundings  wore  an  aspect  of  thrift  and  comfort,  and  were 
proofs  that  the  inmates  were  far  removed  from  the  approach  of 
want. 

Just  inside  the  doorway  sat  a  neatly-clad  female,  advanced  in 
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years,  plying  a  spinning-wheel,  while  on  the  step  a  young  man 
was  reclining,  his  back  resting  on  the  door-frame.  The  aged  lady 
was  "Widow  Stanley ;  the  vigorous  and  athletic  young  man  at  her 
feet,  her  son,  the  boy  whom  the  fire  of  the  British  in  King  Street 
had  deprived  of  a  father. 

'*  Then,  mother,"  said  the  young  man,  "  you  are  not  displeased 
that  I  have  joined  Captain  Parker's  company  of  minute-men." 

"  Your  father  was  a  soldier,"  said  the  widow.  "  He  did  his 
duty  nobly  at  Louisburg  for  that  ungrateful  king  whose  minions 
slew  him." 

"Ay,  mother;  and  his  sword  bears  the  legend — 'never  draw 
me  without  cause,  nor  sheathe  me  with  dishonor.'  " 

"  Would  that  every  sword  bore  that  motto  !"  said  the  widow  ; 
"or  rather  would  that  ever}- sword  were  turned  into  a  pnming- 
hook,  and  that  war  should  utterly  cease  out  of  the  earth.  But 
alas  !  my  son,  when  wicked  men  bear  sway,  when  cruel  men  arm 
for  oppression  and  spoliation,  the  good  must  gird  on  the  weapons 
of  tlie  flesh,  and  smite  even  as  they  are  smitten." 

"Then,"  said  the  young  man,  "  if,  to  defend  our  rights,  the  dnim   I 
calls  us  to  arms,  I  shall  go  forth  with  your  blessing." 

"My  son,"  said  the  widow,  suspending  her  employment,  and 
grazing  earnestly  on  the  handsome  face  of  the  youthful  yeoman, 
*'  you  are  the  last  of  seven  children.  One  by  one  my  blossoms 
were  taken  from  me  to  bloom  in  a  better  world.  He  who  was  a 
kind  and  good  husband,  through  good  report  and  evil  report, 
through  sunshine  and  stonu,  has  been  taken.  I  have  bowed  my 
heart,  and  said,  *  God's  will  be  done  !  the  Lord  giveth  and  he  tak- 
eth  away  !*  Ton  are  the  last  of  my  earthly  treasures  :  but  in  the 
good  cause,  I  can  see  even  you  go  forth  to  battle,  yea,  even  to  die 
for  your  country !" 

"  God  bless  you,  mother,  for  the  word ;  it  inspires  me  with  new 
resolution." 

"But  I  pray  to  Heaven  nightly,"  resumed  the  aged  woman, 
"  that  I  may  be  spai'cd  this  last  sacrifice.  I  pray  that  God  will 
avert  the  storm  that  is  brooding  over  the  colony." 

"I  fear  there  is  little  hope  of  that,  mother,"  said  the  young 
man.  "  There  must  be  war  before  there  is  peace.  And  we  arc 
prepared  for  it.  What  is  the  king  doing  ?  He  is  sending  troops 
to  Boston  by  the  ship-load.  They  march  through  the  streets  with 
fixed  bayonets,  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flWng,  like  a  be- 
sieging army  into  a  conquered  town.  The  ships  are  lying  idle  at 
the  wharves ;  mechanics  are  out  of  employ;  many  of  the  mer- 
chants have  closed  their  stores.  On  one  side,  mother,  the  king's 
friends  are  insolent  and  arrogant ;  on  the  other,  the  people  silent, 
determined  and  united.  There  must  be  a  collision,  and  a  fearful 
one,  soon." 

"  I  pity  our  poor  friends  in  Boston,"  said  the  widow.  "  Here, 
with  fertile  fields,  yielding  liberal  returns,  we  are.  beyond  want, 
but  commerce  is  the  life-blood  of  a  seaport." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  that,  mother ;  and,  as  I  spoke,  I  thought  of 
the  widow  lady  and  her  daughter,  in  Hanover  Street,  they  who 
were  so  kind  to  my  poor  father  in  his  last  moments.  We  are, 
as  you  say,  comfortably  off  here,  and  probably  safe,  in  this  lonely 
spot,  from  annoyance,  should  matters  come  to  the  worst.  I  should 
like  very  much  to  offer  Sirs.  "Williams  and  her  daughter  a  shelter 
under  our  roof." 

"  The  very  thing  I  was  about  suggesting,"  said  'Mis.  Stanley. 
"  I  highly  approve  the  plan.  The  first  time  you  go  to  town,  I 
wish  you  would  see  them,  and  urge  them  to  come  here." 

"  With  your  approval,"  said  young  Stanley,  "  I  will  go  imrac- 
diatelv.  I  have  some  purchases  to  make,  and  I  will  drive  down 
to  Charlestown  in  the  wagon,  and  eiflier  bring  them  back  with  me, 
or  appoint  a  day  to  do  so." 

"  Well,  Henry;  promise  me  that  yon  will  not  expose  yourself. 
I  know  your  high  spirit ;  but  your  life  must  not  be  endangered  in 
a  broil.     Remember  the  fifth  of  Jlarch." 

"  It  is  engraven  too  deeply  on  my  memon,'  for  me  to  forget  it. 
I  never  lose  sight  one  moment  of  your  great  loss.  You  have  my 
word,  mother,  that  I  will  avoid  contest  ^vith  the  enemies  of  my 
countri,-,  at  least  till  the  hour  arrives  for  an  effective  meeting.  I 
will  but  speak  a  word  with  Caesar,  and  make  a  call  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  shall  then  be  ready  to  start." 

Julius  Ccesar  had  resigned  his  post  of  ostler  to  the  Black  Bull, 
in  Charleston,  and  had  engaged  to  work  on  the  widow  Stanley's 
farm  in  Lexington  ;  he  and  young  Stanley  performing  all  the  la- 
bor. His  employer  found  him  a  vigorous  and  faithful  coadjutor, 
though  the  black  was  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  for  his  age, 
'  like  Adam  W^nterton's,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  was  "frosty, 
though  kindly."  The  only  "  small  vice  "  Cajsar  had  was  an  in- 
ordinate love  of  tobacco,  which  he  cherished  through  the  medium 
of  a  pipe. 

As  Stanley  approached  the  cornfield,  the  view  of  which  a  short 
piece  of  board  fence  hid  from  him,  he  heard  certain  words  in  the 
deep  voice  of  the  black,  very  different  from  those  required  in  any 
of  the  directions  of  field  culture. 

"By  de  leff  flank!  leff  facet  file  march!  Halt!  front  face! 
Eyes  right !  shoulder  firelock  !" 

"  Why  Caesar !"  cried  Stanley,  opening  the  gate,  "  what  are 
vou  doing  here  V 

The  black  was  standing  solemnly  erect,  in  his  hat  and  blue 
frock,  shouldering  his  hoe  with  the  precision  of  a  veteran. 

"  Present  arms  !"  cried  the  black  ;  and  instantly  suiting  the-  ac- 
tion to  the  word,  he  brought  his  implement  to  a  "present." 

"  You  haven't  answered  my  question,  ilr.  CiEsar,"  said  young 
Stanley,  smiling. 

"  'Tan'  at  ease,"  said  the  black,  resting  his  chin  on  his  hoe- 
handle,  and  standing  in  a  most  uneasy  attitude.  "Beg  pardon, 
inassa  :  but  I'm  studying  military  tictacks,  on  dc  Xorfolk  plan,  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Warren,  de  first  physician  in  dc  colony — 
de  same  gentleman  dat  proscribes  bine  pilk  for  de  scarlet  fever." 


"  And  in  the  meantime  the  rag-weed  and  witch-grass  is  overrun- 
ning my  cornfield." 

"  Xo,  massa,  no.  I  call  de  witch-grass  de  British  light  in- 
fantry, 'cause  it  runs  so  fast,  and  de  rag^veeds  de  grannydears — 
and  den  you  ought  to  see  what  licks  I  fotch  *em." 

"  Very  well ;  you  must  work  double  tides  to-day,  for  I'm  going 
down  to  Boston." 

"  Take  me  'long,  massa,  take  me  'long,"  cried  the  black.  "  I 
want  to  see  de  parade  on  de  common.  I  don't  'zactly  understand 
de  employment  from  column  into  line." 

"  You  must  remain  here,  Cssar,  like  a  good  soldier,  at  your 
post.  But  tell  me — tliink  you  I  shall  find  Forrester  up  yonder,  if 
I  call ;  I  don't  wish  to  take  the  walk  for  nothing." 

"  I  tink  you  will,  massa.  I  see  'um  skulking  along  in  dat  di- 
rection not  ober  half  an  hour  since." 

"  Very  well.  See  that  you  harness  the  horse  to  the  wagon 
against  I  come  back.  And  don't  you  leave  home  till  I  return 
from  Boston." 

"  Bcr}'  well,  massa." 

Leaving  the  cornfield,  Stanley  struck  into  the  wood-path,  and  a 
few  minutes'  walk  through  the  oak  trees  brought  him  to  a  little 
clearing,  where  there  stood  a  rude  log  hut,  built  partly  against  a 
ledge  of  rock  that  rose  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  some 
forty  feet.  Hard  by,  a  spring  of  water  bubbled  from  the 
ledge,  and  after  fiUing  a  rude  ti-ough,  trickled  down  and  was  lost 
in  the  greensward.  Through  an  opening  in  the  trees  there  was  a 
glimpse  of  a  couple  of  acres  of  land  planted  with  Indian  com, 
beans  and  potatoes.  A  knock  at  the  i"ude  door  produced  an  in- 
vitation to  enter,  pronounced  in  a  deep  voice,  and  Stanley,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  pcnnission,  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  re- 
cluse, as  FoiTester  was  termed  by  the  neighboring  villagers. 

A  few  stools  and  benches,  rudely  fashioned,  some  shelves  con- 
taining books,  a  rough  pine  bedstead  and  table,  a  dresser  ■n-ith  a 
few  of  the  most  indispensable  articles,  composed  the  entire  furni- 
ture of  this  rustic  hut. 

PoiTcster,  clad  in  a  very  coarse  suit  of  gray,  was  employed  in 
cleaning  a  rifle,  the  barrel  of  which  he  had  removed  from  the 
stock.  He  silently  motioned  Stanley  to  take  a  seat,  and  then  re- 
sumed his  occupation. 

"  You  don't  find  much  game  in  the  woods  now,  I  fancy,"  said 
Stanley. 

"It  will  be  plentier  by-Eipd-by,"  said  the  recluse,  significantly, 
"and  we  shall  all  be  hunters  then." 

"I  should  be  dull  if  I  did  not  take  your  allusion,"  said  Stan- 
ley. "  But  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  signs  of  the  time  in- 
dicate— " 

"A  deadly  collision,  and  that  before  long." 

"  Yet  they  tell  me  that  the  people  of  Boston  were  never  more 
quiet  than  now." 

"  They  tell  you  no  more  than  the  truth.  Just  before  the  torna- 
do of  the  tropics,  the  air  is  hushed ;  the  broad  leaves  of  the  palm 
hang  like  idle  flags ;  the  dai'k  sea  is  smooth  as  glass ;  there  is  a 
hush  upon  the  face  of  nature.  AU  of  a  sudden  the  hurricane 
springs  up  and  carries  destruction  in  its  path.  In  the  vineyards 
on  the  flank  of  Sit.  Vesuvius,  you  jnight  think  you  could  dwell 
in  peace  forever ;  but  the  volcano  is  all  the  while  gathering  its 
might  beneath  your  feet." 

"  But  surely,  our  friends  cannot  dream  of  successful  resistance 
to  the  king's  troops." 

"  The  king  has  scant  three  thousand  men  in  Boston  at  this 
hour,  nor  will  his  reinforcements  amount  to  half  as  many  more. 
While  the  ministry  believe  that  five  thousand  men  can  sweep  the 
colonies  from  north  to  south,  it  is  unlikely  they  will  concentrate 
much  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  number,  even  in  the  very  fo- 
cus of  the  rebelUon.  Yet  they  arc  resolved  to  enforce  their  law- 
less acts  ;  the  patriots  are  equally  resolved  to  oppose  their  execu- 
tion.    Will  either  party  recede  V 

"  Not  our  party,  certainly.  We  stand  upon  the  inalienable 
rights  of  humanity." 

"  And  they  arc  supported  by  pride  and  honor." 

"Then,  Mr.  Forrester,  why  do  you  not  join  our  enrolled 
militia  ?" 

"  Because  I  will  not  hamper  myself — because  I  am  a  waif  on 
the  waters  of  existence — because  my  heart  fails  me  at  the  thought 
of  commerce  with  mankind." 

"  These  are  the  feelings  of  a  misanthrope.'' 

"  Pardon  me,  young  man,  but  I  am  no  misanthrope.  I  am 
simply  one  whom  society — but  no,  not  even  to  you,  friendly,  gen- 
erous, candid  as  you  seem,  dare  I  unbosom  myself.  You,  yes, 
even  you,  would  shun  me.  There  are  those  on  whom  society  sets 
its  mark  and  proscribes ;  and  I — "  he  paused  abruptly  and  was 
silent. 

"  I  am  soiTy  to  hear  you  speak  in  tliis  strain,  Mr.  Forrester," 
said  Stanley,  "  for  I  should  infer  that  in  the  coming  strife  you 
would  bold  yourself  aloof  from  us." 

"  Did  I  say  aught  that  could  authorize  you  to  dnwv  that  infer- 
ence f"  said  the  strange  man,  quickly,  raising  his  head,  his  falcon 
eyes,  flashing  fire,  as  he  looked  at  Stanley.  "  Do  you  suppose 
this  weapon  is  prepared  for  the  harmless  tenants  of  the  wood  ?  I 
eat  no  flesh  of  beast  or  bird.  The  labor  of  my  hands  affords  me 
sustenance — the  spring  that  bubbles  from  yon  rock  quenches  my 
thirst.  No,  no,"  he  added,  more  gently.  "  The  man  whom  Han- 
cock and  the  Adamses  and  Warren  trust,  is  not  the  man  to  be 
idle  in  a  contest  like  the  one  before  us.  I  liavc  sufteredtoo  much 
from  the  an-ogance  and  perfidy  of  the  great,  to  stand  aside  when 
they  advance  to  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  humble.  Believe 
me,  the  provinces  have  not  a  truer  friend  among  their  sons  than 
Mark  Forrester,  the  British  bom.  And  in  the  hour  of  battle,  if 
that  hour  come,  as  I  firmly  believe  it  will,  wherever  America 
needs  an  arm  or  a  life,  there  will  I  be  found." 


"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Forrester,  for  I  believe  you  brave 
and  true." 

"  For  my  truth,  you  do  me  no  more  than  justice  :  for  my  cour- 
age, let  them  put  me  to  the  proof." 

"  Well,"  said  Stanley,  "  I  must  now  bid  you  good  morning.  I 
am  going  to  Boston.     Can  I  sei-ve  you  there  in  any  way  ?" 

" I  thank  you,"  said  the  recluse  ;  "but  I  returned  from  town 
myself  only  this  morning.  I  attended,  last  night,  a  meeting  of 
the 'sons.'  All  is  well.  A  spirit  is  abroad  that  will  yet  shake 
lung  George  on  his  throne.  Therefore,  I  say,  be  prepared  for  the 
hoiu".  You  are  the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother ;  but  for  that 
even  I  will  not  bid  you  keep  back  from  the  strife  when  the  drum 
beats.  I  tell  you  the  hour  is  approaching  when  the  bride  shall  be 
forsaken  at  the  altar,  the  mother  at  the  fireside — yea,  the  dead  in 
the  coflnn ;  when  gray  hairs,  no  more  than  young  hearts,  shall  be 
withheld  from  the  tide  of  battle.  None  shall  be  exempt — but 
woman  in  her  weakness,  and  dotage  in  its  palsy  ;  and  woe !  woe  ! 
to  the  recreant  who,  in  that  hour,  shall  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sum- 
mons of  his  country." 

He  grasped  Stanley's  hand  as  he  uttered  the  last  words,  and 
while  they  thrilled  in  his  ear,  the  young  man  left  the  lonely  hut 
and  thoughtfully  wended  his  way  to  the  homestead. 
[to  be  coxtinced.] 


OUR  NAVY. 

We  feel  pride  in  referring  to  the  splendid  engraving  on  p^es  8, 9, 
in  which  our  aitist,  Mr.  "Wade,  unrivalled  as  a  marine  draughtsman, 
has  grouped  together  all  the  vessels  of  our  gallant  little  navy, 
from  the  small  steamer  to  the  towering  line-of-battle  ship,  the  tri- 
umph of  naval  architecture.  The  names  of  the  vessels  are  given 
in  connection  with  the  engraving.  We  have  eleven  ships  of  the 
line,  one  of  one  hundred  twenty  guns,  eight  of  eighty-four  guns, 
one  of  eighty  and  one  of  seventy-four  guns ;  thirteen  frigates, 
twelve  of  fifty  guns  and  one  of  fifty-six ;  twenty-two  sloops-of- 
wai-,  eight  of  twenty-to'o  guns,  nine  of  twenty  guns,  four  of  six- 
teen and  one  of  eight  guns.  "There  are  six  steam  frigates  now 
building ;  six  steam  frigates  afloat,  mounting  one  hundred  guns 
in  all ;  four  first-class  steamers,  mounting  twenty-six  guns  in  all ; 
four  smaller  ones,  carrying  a  total  of  four  guns ;  four  brigs, 
mounting  ten  guns  each,  and  seven  storeships,  ivith  an  aggregate 
of  tAveniy-seven  guns.  Total  number  of  guns  two  thousand  two 
hundred  twenty-eight.  Condensed  into  a  paragraph,  this  force 
does  not  seem  verv  formidable,  nor  do  we  consider  it  at  all  con- 
sistent with  the  greatness  or  future  of  this  conntr}-.  Congress  is 
very  sloiv  to  supply  our  naval  deficiencies.  But  yet  the  existing 
force,  as  a  nucleus  for  a  great  navy,  is  invaluable.  And  what 
thrilling  memories  are  associated  with  the  names  of  these  gallant 
vessels — memories  of  heroes — 

'•  TViose  march  was  o'er  the  mountain  wave, 
Whose  home  was  on  the  deep-"' 
WTiat  American  heart  does  not  leap  at  mention  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, "  Old  Ironsides  1"  and  who  does  not  recall  her  bloody  and 
victorious  encounter  with  the  Guerricre  ?  The  laurels  of  our 
navy  have  been  nobly  earned.  In  1812,  Great  Britain,  with  her 
"  famed  thousand  ships  "  threatened  to  sweep  us  from  the  ocean, 
proudly  arrogating  the  empire  of  the  seas.  The  war  of  the  ocean 
between  the  East  and  West  was 'a  portentous  struggle,  but  the 
American  navv  came  out  of  it  with  their  colors  floating  in  triumph 
at  the  mast-head.  The  mistress  of  the  seas  had  met  a  master.  Our 
frigates  have  been  acknowledged  as  the  models  of  naval  architec- 
ture. We  have  an  advantage  over  other  nations  in  the  building 
material  we  possess — live  oak  ;  the  staple  wood  of  England  being 
white  oak,  and  that,  of  Russia  yellow  pine.  The  visitor  who  steps 
on  board  one  of  our  noble  frigates  or  linc-of-battle  ships,  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  both  with  the  beauty  of  the  craft,  and  the  neat- 
ness, system  and  quiet  which  prevail  on  board. 
*'  White  is  the  glassy  deck  without  a  stain, 

"Where  on  the  ivntch  the  staid  lieutenant  walks.*' 

Notliing  of  this  is  observable  under  the  flag  of  any  other  nation 
but  the  British.  The  French  have  of  late  years  built  some  very 
fine  frigates  and  ships-of-the  line,  but  the  French  have  no  national 
fitness  for  the  sea,  and  their  naval  discipline  and  system  are  not  at 
all  comparable  to  ours.  Wliether  the  British,  in  the  present  war, 
will  earn  as  many  laurels  afloat  as  on  land  remains  yet  to  be  seen  ; 
the  magnificent  fleet  sent  to  the  Baltic  accomplished  nothing.  The 
navy  of  the  United  States  has  accomplished  wonders.  It  began  to 
make  itself  felt  as  far  back  as  the  revolution.  That  of  1812  was 
a  series  of  splendid  triumphs.  It  had  previously  made  its  mai-k 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Since  1812  our  gallant  tars  have  had  few 
opportunities  to  tUstinguish  themselves.  In  the  war  with  Mexico 
there  was  little  active  service  cut  out  for  them ;  but  the  daring 
display  of  the  musquito  fleet  under  the  guns  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa 
showed  that  the  old  heroic  spirit  was  not  extinct,  and  that,  should, 
unhappily,  a  war  break  out  with  "a  maritime  power,  there  would 
be  found  officers  to  command  and  men  to  seiwe  the  guns  as  effi- 
ciently as  in  the  old  times  of  fierce  battle  and  brilliant  victory. 


GIPSIES'  FE-\R  OF  DEATH. 

If  a  funeral  procession  happens  to  pass  before  their  house,  if 
rn'clve  o'clock  has  not  yet  struck,  the  family  will  go  out  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  door  and  say  the  usual  prayers  ;  but  if  it  is  after- 
noon they  make  haste  to  shut  the  doors  and  windows,  and  no  one 
will  go  out  until  the  next  morning.  The  sight  of  a  drop  of  blood 
draws  from  the  gipsy  horrible  cries,  as  if  he  were  being  assassin- 
ated. If,  while  he  is  preparing  a  mciil,  a  malevolent  hand  lays 
beside  him  a  dead  dog  or  cat,  he  will  immediately  throw  his  din- 
ner on  the  dunghill,  through  fear  of  witchcraft.  As  soon  as  a 
gipsy  feels  his  death  pangs  begin,  he  asks  to  be  earned  into  the 
ojjen  air ;  for  if  it  happens  that  he  dies  in  his  home,  his  fitmily 
must  put  all  the  furniture  into  tlie  street  bcfoi-e  they  can  cam- 
the  corpse.  In  short,  the  dread  they  have  of  the  dead  is  such, 
that  a  corrcgidor  of  Cordova,  wishing  to  rid  the  city  of  the  gip- 
sies of  the  SieiTa  Morena,  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  em- 
ploved  at  interments.  "  Rather  robbers  than  grave-diggers  !"  was 
the'crv  of  the  gipsies,  and  they  all  rctumcd  to  their  mountains. — 
Bawn  Dcinbinski. 


Love. — Mrs.  Child,  in  one  of  her  late  pleasant  fictions,  has 
this  truly  poetic  sentiment:  "Two  souls  that  are  sufficient  to 
each  other — sentiments,  affections,  passions,  thoughts,  all  blend- 
ing in  love's  harmony — arc  earth's  most  perfect  medium  of  hea- 
ven. Through  them  the  angels  come  and  go  continuidly.  on  mis- 
sions of  love  to  all  the  lower  fomis  of  creation.  It  is  the  halo  of 
those  heavenly  visitors  that  veils  the  earth  to  such  a  golden  glorj', 
and  makes  everv  little  flower  smile  its  blessings  upon  lovei-s." 


Tlierc  happen  sometimes  accidents  in  life  from  which  it  roquirca 
a  degree  of  madness  to  extricate  ourselves  well. — Rochfi^'&uaxuld. 
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SCENES  IN  THE  ORKNETS. 

If  you  glance  your  eyes  at  the  map  of  Scot- 
Innd,  you  conjecture  ata  glance  that  the  group 
of  the*  Orkneys  formerly  made  a  part5  of  the 
continent  of  Great  Britain,  which  itself  was 
doubtless  joined  to  Europe  ata  yet  earlier  date. 
The  shallowness  of  the  currents  which  separate 
these  islands,  the  similar  nature  of  the  soil,  tho 
same  productions,  seem  to  be  so  many  irrefuta- 
ble arguments  in  favor  of  a  commotion  which 
at  the  same  time  separated  Sicily  from  Italy, 
and  Jersey  and  Guenisey  from  France.  Still 
the  climate  of  the  Orkneys  differs  from  that  of 
Scotland  and  England,  because  they  are  placed 
as  a  barrier  against  the  force  of  the  north  wind  ; 
thus  the  month  of  June,  which  is  the  period  of 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  Greenland,  and  is 
generally  hot  in  England,  is  here  often  accom- 
panied by  hail  and  snow.  Tho  soil,  almost 
constantly  scourged  by  sweeping  winds,  pro- 
duces few  or  no  trees,  and  these  arc  of  very  di- 
minutive size.  These  islands,  interesting  in 
themselves,  are  rendered  more  so  from  being 
the  chosen  scene  of  the  Pirate,  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romances.  Wo 
have  selected  some  of  the  most  picturesque  fea- 
tures of  these  islands  for  illustration.  Our  first 
engraving  represents  a  group  of  the  amphiln 
ous  islanders,  in  their  rough  boating  costunn. 
The  Orcadians,  notwithstanding  a  mixture  of 
Scotch  blood,  have  retained  the  energetic  type 
and  vigorous  constitution  of  the  Scandinavian 
race.  Like  most  northern  people,  they  arc  en- 
dowed with  great  physical  activity.  In  intel- 
lect they  hardly  equal  the  Scotch.  They  are 
quite  superstitious,  and  arc  fond  of  poetry  and 
fictitious  narrative.  They  believe  in  all  sorts 
of  fabulous  animals,  and  place  implicit  ci*c- 
dcnce  in  the  sea  serpent.  They  are  industrious, 
brave  and  hospitable,  and  a  tniveller  without 
resources  is  sure  to  be  made  welcome  at  every 
house  where  he  stops.  Stromncss,  represent- 
ed in  our  second  engraving,  is  situated  on  a  ro- 
mantic bay,  which,  after  narrowing  for  some 
miles,  expands  into  a  magnificent  sheet  of  wa- 
ter, called  by  the  natives  Loch  Stennis.  A 
stone  causeway,  pierced  at  inter\'als  by  lai'ge 
openings  which  atFord  a  passage  for' the  tide, 
unites  the  opposite  shores  of  the  lake,  and  di- 
vides it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  this  port  you  perceive 
enormous  blocks  of  soft  stone,  partly  standing, 
and  ranged  in  a  semicircle  (see  engraving). 
Some  of  those  stones  are  twenty  feet  high,  six 
feet  broad  and  one  foot  tliick.    Many  are  whol- 
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authority  in  these  matters,  alleges,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  is  reason  to  think  that  no  part 
of  the  Orkneys  ever  shared  the  Druidical  faith, 
and  the  use  of  the  monuments,  commonly  called 
Druidical,  was  common  to  the  religion  of  Odin. 
From  Stromncss  to  Kirkwall  {see  cngr.iving) 
the  distance  is  nine  miles,  through  a  rough 
country,  bristling  with  rigid  hills,  intersected 
l>y  marshes  and  verdant  plains;  no  ti-ees,  but 
only  a  few  plants,  among  wliich  the  jun- 
iper bnsh  and  lichen  are  the  most  frequent. 
The  parts  which  have  not  yet  been  reclaimed 
by  agTicnlture  arc  covered  with  thick  furze  or 
heath  ;  yet  on  the  whole,  an  intelligent  cnlturo 
has  developed  a  certain  fertility  in  the  island  of 
Pomona.  Agriculture  is  not  very  well  second- 
ed by  the  tastes  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  an 
invincible  attraction  summons  to  the  sea  side 
and  prompts  to  embark  in  maritime  pursuits. 
Kirkwall  is,  in  some  sort,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Orkneys.  It  is  built  on  a  little  istlimns,  to  the 
northc:ist  of  the  island,  and  ranks  as  a  royal 
bnrgh,  that  is,  it  is  the  scat  of  a  jurisdiction. 
Remains  of  fortifications  recall  its  ancient  mil- 
itary impoitanee.  But  since  the  incorporation 
of  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland  Islands  mth  tho 
United  Ivingdom,  Kirkwall  has  singularly  lost 
in  this  respect.  It  is  now  the  general  depot  of 
the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  archipelago. 
From  this  place  arc  exported  many  of  the 
horses  of  the  country,  known  by  tlie  name  of 
ponies  and  slieltjes,  rough,  long-hodicd,  short- 
legged  animals,  but  full  of  fire,  speed  and  bot- 
tom. In  fact  they  are  untiring.  Formerly  the 
scat  of  the  power  of  the  ancient  earls  of  the 
Orkneys,  it  still  presents  to  the  study  of  tour- 
ists the  ruins  of  their  palace  as  well  as  the 
bishop's  castle.  But  it  owes  its  celebrity  and 
its  name  (kirk  signifying,  in  the  Scotch  dialect, 
church),  to  its  cathedral,  the  oldest  and  finest 
in  Scotland,  after  tliat  of  Mnngo,  in  Glasgow. 
It  is  of  the  12th  centni-}',  and  in  the  Roman 
style,  mixed  in  parts  of  a  more  recent  construc- 
tion, with  some  traces  of  the  transition  and 
Gothic  styles.  It  is  placed  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  St.  Magnus,  the  patron  of  the  Orkneys. 
Some  idea  may  be  fonned  of  the  respect  of  the 
Orcadians  for  St.  Magnus  by  the  following  fact, 
very  early  in  the  history  of  the  times,  viz.,  that 
at  tlic  epoch  of  the  Hcfoi-mation,  the  church 
suflFercd  no  injury.  The  credulity  of  the  pre- 
ceding centuries  attributed  such  a  reputation  of 
sanctity  to  the  tomb  of  the  saint,  that  the  Or- 
cadians, according  to  Baixy,  used  to  throw  dice, 
to  decide  whether,  in  pressing  emergencies,  they 


STROMNESS,    IN    THE    ORKXEYS. 


It  and  s:>mc  partially  overthrown.  In 
the  centre  of  the  area  comprised  in 
the  half  circle  is  found  a  stone  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  preceding,  and 
pierced  with  a  hole  in  the  centre.  The 
inhabitants  give  this  group  the  name 
of  the  Standing  Stones  of  Stennis.  On 
tho  opposite  isthmus,  after  having 
crossed  the  bridge,  you  see  another 
monument  of  the  same  nature,  but 
wholly  circular.  The  stones  are 
smaller,  and  the  highest  do  not  exceed 
fifteen  feet.  The  circle  whicli  they 
form  has  a  diameter  of  twenty-five  or 
thii-ty  feet.  It  is  PuiTounded  by  a  ditch, 
and  flanked,  to  the  east  and  west,  by 
two  artificial  eminences,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  circle  was  an  ancient  mil- 
itary entrenchment,  an  opinion  which 
is  not  sufficiently  justified,  either  by 
the  remains  found  there,  or  tlie  posi- 
tion of  the  places.  It  is  more  proba- 
ble that  the  existence  of  this  circle  is 
connected  with  some  civil  and  religions 
custom  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
families.  There  are  also  found  in  the 
country  a  great  number  of  similar 
stones,  isolated,  wliose  purpose  is  no 
better  known.  We  have  been  told, 
but  without  sufficient  proof,  that  these 
different  monuments  were  Runic.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  may  be  quoted  as 
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should  make  offerings  at  Rome  or  on 
the  tomb  of  St.  Magnufl.  In  1110  it 
is  asserted  that  a  luminous  .^ureola 
frequently  showed  itself  over  tho  sep- 
ulchre. 'The  carl's  castle  is  of  more 
modern  origin  ;  it  docs  not  appear  to 
date  farther  back  than  the  beginning 
of  the  scventcentli  century ;  at  least 
this  is  the  conjecture  prompted  by  tho 
great  round  towers  which  garnish  tho 
angles,  and  the  ranges  of  pilasters  of 
a  half-classic  style,  wliich  flank  each 
side  of  the  prmcipal  doonvay.  Tho 
church  and  the  earl's  castle  symbolize 
the  two  great  ideas  which  agitated  the 
world  at  this  epoch — the  types  of  two 
social  branches,  whose  sti'nggl.s  for 
predominance  shook  society  to  its 
base.  These  buildings  have  followed 
the  fate  of  the  ideas  they  represented — 
fcndalitv  has  disappeared,  the  religious 
idea  remains — the  palace  of  the  earl 
is  in  ruins,  while  the  church  is  yet 
standing,  having  braved  the  storms  of 
the  Reformation  and  of  time.  Ler- 
wick (see  engraving),  the  capital  of 
the  Shetland  Islands,  is  a  little  town 
of  three  or  four  thousand  souls,  ex- 
tending in  an  arc  of  a  circle,  on  tho 
beach  ^of  the  excellent  little  harbor, 
called  Bressa  Sound.  Its  houses  rise 
in  an  amjihitheatrical  form,  aliove  each 
other,  to  the  summit  of  a  table-land, 
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BISHOPS   PALACE  AM)    CATHEDRAL   AT   KIRKWALL, 


of  considerable  extent,  the  site  of  tlie  offieiiil  Presbyterian  and  the 
Dissentin*;  Church.  From  this  position  the  eye  embraces  the 
harbor  of  Len\"ick,  an  anchorajre  completely  shut  in,  where  the  sea 
never  enters.  To  the  cast,  the  island  of  Brossa  shows  its  black 
hills,  with  rounded  summits,  some  ofwhich  are  crowned  by  Dolmen, 
Pictisb  or  Scandinavian  memorials,  which  are  relieved  by  the  sky. 
You  perceive  in  thevaQeyssome  spots 
of  verdure,  where  little  ponies,  full  of 
nen-e  and  fire,  rouj^h  ;is  bears,  with 
hi*;  beads,  from  which  their  eyes, 
briirht  as  carbuncles,  are  flashing  out 
from  a  mass  of  hair,  are  pasturing 
pell-mell.  Pretty  little  cows,  without 
horns,  are  to  be  seen  also,  vrith  sheep 
of  extremely  fine  fleece,  and  long 
spiral  bonis,  tapering  majestically,  as 
if  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of 
the  kine.  Here  and  there  a  few  hous- 
es are  sheltered  from  the  north  wind, 
in  some  fold  of  earth,  and  along  the 
walls  a  few  shrubs,  such  as  cuiTant 
bushes,  are  trained  with  care.  To  the 
north  the  eye  follows  the  sinuous 
gulf,  which  extends  between  the 
island  of  Bressa  and  the  main  land  to 
form  the  southern  pass  of  the  harbor ; 
and  to  the  left,  in  a  little  creek,  you 
see  the  modest  yard,  pompously  called 
Queen's  Dock,  where  a  few  fishing 
vessels  are  repaired.  Nea,rer  at  hand, 
but  in  the  same  direction,  arc  the  old 
walls  of  Fort  Charlotte,  armed  with 
eleven  pieces  of  rusty  cannon,  built 
by  Cromwell,  probably,  on  the  spot, 
where,  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century, 
the  celebrated  traveller,  Nicolo  Zeno, 
a  patrician  of  Venice,  constructed  a 
fortress,  where  he  lodged  his  troops 
for  a  whole  winter.  This  navigator, 
who  had  sailed  from  Venice  to  make  a 
commercial    expedition   to   England, 

was  c&st  by  the  tempest  on  the  Orkneys,  and  became  afterwards 
admiral  of  the  fleet  of  Count  Zichmni  of  the  Orkneys.  On  the 
right,  that  is  to  the  south,  you  discover,  over  the  houses  that  form 
the  left  of  the  town,  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  the  high  hills  of 
Bressa,  then  the  open  sea,  which  frames  the  picture,  whose  sad 
and  wild  aspect  wants  neither  grandeur  nor  harmony.     At  the  foot 


of  the  table,  finally,  extends  the  town,  whose  narrow  lanes  de- 
scend steeply  to  the  principal  avenue.  Commercial  Street,  which 
is  built  in  a  half  circle  along  the  shore,  and  of  which  the  houses 
nearest  the  sea  have  their  walls  washed  by  the  tide,  so  that  vessels 
can  easily  touch  them.  This  street  contains  all  the  animation  and 
life  of  the  little  population,  which  lives  by  the  fisheries  of  the  coast 


CASTLE    OF    SCALLOWAY,    ORKNEYS. 

and  of  Greenland.  Hero  also  are  sold  the  fabrics  of  the  country, 
so  industriously  spun  by  the  women  during  the  long  winter  nights. 
Ditfering  from  all  other  northern  towns,  which  have  their  houses 
of  wood,  with  immense  and  sharp-angled  roofs,  in  Lerwick  all  the 
houses  are  built  of  a  kind  of  greenish  stone,  abounding  in  the 
country  and  easily  quarried.     It  ii  only  in  the  country  that  you 


find  the  warm  houses,  almost  buried  in  the  earth  and  sodded  on  the 
interior.  You  cannot  leave  Lenvick  without  visiting  the  castle  of 
Scalloway  (see  engraving),  which  is  a  short  way  ofl'.  This  edifice, 
an  important  relic  of  the  sixteenth  century,  partakes  at  once  of  the 
feudal  mansion  and  the  strong  castle.  It  is  constructed  of  hard 
stone,  regularly  hewn,  and  its  walls  are  of  great  thickness.  The 
body  of  the  base,  which  is  rectangu- 
lar, and  supported  at  two  of  its  angles 
by  elegant  exterior  turrets,  is  flanked 
by  a  high  square  donjon  keep,  which 
has  also  two  little  pepper-box  turrets 
on  its  summit.  Tlie  entrance-gate  is 
elegantly  ornamented.  Long  windows 
in  the  form  of  loop-holes  give  light  in 
front,  but  on  the  principal  part  of  the 
building  the  openings  are  large.  The 
interior  of  the  castle  is  a  perfect  wreck, 
all  the  balustrades,  chimney-pieces, 
and  staircases  have  been  can-ied  off^  by 
the  natives,  to  be  employed  in  building 
their  dwellings.  The  castle  of  Scallo- 
way was  built  in  1600  by  Patrick 
Stewart,  earl  of  the  Orkney  and  Shet^ 
land  Islands.  It  is  situated  on  a 
tongue  of  land  covered  with  verdure, 
which  projects  into  the  sea,  and  its 
military  position  was  well  selected,  as 
it  commands  at  once  the  open  sea  and 
the  access  by  the  gorge  of  the  valley. 
The  people  of  these  remote  islands 
being  of  Scandinavian  and  not  of  Cel- 
tic origin,  neither  the  Gaelic  dress  nor 
language  has  ever  prevailed  among 
them.  All  of  them  now  speak  Eng- 
lish ;  but  of  old,  Norse  was  the  preva- 
lent language.  The  cottages  of  the 
poorer  ranks  are  in  general  miserable 
hovels,  affording  accommodation  in 
winter  to  cowa  and  fowls,  as  well  as  to 
the  family.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  or 
exhaustion  of  moss,  the  want  of  fuel 
15  in  some  islands  verv  severely  felt.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
inhabitants  are  decidedly  better  off  than  those  of  the  Outer  Heb- 
rides, being  comparatively  industrious,  civilized  and  well  fed. 
Kirkwall  in  Orkney,  and  Lenvick  in  Shetland — the  only  to^^'ns  of 
consequence  in  the  islands — have  each  a  population  of  about  three 
thousand.     The  society  is  good. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE   OLD  TAVERN    SIGN. 

BI   GEORGE  W.   DEWET. 

"Within  those  early  days  which  led 

Me  captive  in  the  leash  of  storj-, 
How  oft  I  piiusecl  and  proudly  read 

That  legend  of  oar  nation's  glorj"  \ 

It  told  of  Yorktown — when  the  flush 
Of  Tictor>'  had  crowned  with  laurel 

Those  arms  which  since  have  sent  tho  bln;«b 
To  teach  that  foo  a  second  moral. 

Tho  artist  well  had  there  portrayed 
Those  heroes  in  their  regimentals — 

The  redcoats  vanquished  and  dtsmayed 
Before  the  rebel  continentals ! 

My  boyish  fancy  heard  the  shout 
Of  triumph  loud  above  me  ringing, 

And  saw  the  flag  of  freedom  flout 
Tbti  azure  vrbllo  the  sign  was  swingln;! 

It  was  our  road  on  market  days, 

And  uncle  Ben,  who  drove  the  wagDO, 

Would  always  halt,  and  let  me  gaze 
'niiJle  he  went  in  and  quaCTod  im  flagon. 

Since  then  no  masterpiece  of  paint 

To  me  has  ever  been  so  speaking, 
As  that  old  turnpike  sign,  so  quaint, 

Above  me  at  the  roadiiide  creakingf 

The  sign  is  gone  I  The  post  alone 
Stands  guard — bereft  of  paint  and  gilding, 

The  name  of  tavern  they  disown, 
And  *'  Temperance  House  "  is  on  the  building! 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

LADY    DOROTHEA. 


ET    MRS.    CAROLINE    ORNE. 

*'  Totr  have  heard  me  speak  of  Lord  Rivington,  Mary,  a  gen- 
tleman I  became  acquainted  with  a  few  years  since,  when  I  was  in 
Em-ope,"  said  Mr.  Annesley,  addressing  his  wife,  as  he  entered 
the  room  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand. 

"  Frequently ;  you  first  met  with  him  in  Paris,  I  believe." 

"  Yes  ;  and  we  travelled  in  company  several  weeks.  He  invit- 
ed me  to  accompany  him  to  England,  where  he  has  a  fine  estate, 
and  spend  several  weeks  with  him,  and  I  had  concluded  to  accept 
his  invitation,  when  a  letter  from  Virginia,  informing  me  of  my 
uncle's  death,  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  hasten  home." 

"Lady  Rivington  is  a  distant  relation  of  yours,  I  think  I've 
heard  you  say." 

"  She  is  my  second  cousin.  I  never  saw  her,  but  have  been 
told  that  she  is  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman.  This  letter 
is  from  Lord  Rivington,  in  which  he  tells  me  that  his  niece,  Lady 
Dorothea  Blandon,  in  company  with  a  distinguished  American 
family,  by  the  name  of  Ben-esford,  took  passage  for  this  country 
in  the  same  vessel  by  which  he  wrote  ;  and  though  he  did  not,  in 
BO  many  words,  request  us  to  invite  her  to  make  us  a  visit,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  do  so  for  a  single  moment." 

"  Certainly  not.  To  neglect  doing  so  would  be  a  blot  on  your 
well-earned  reputation  for  hospitality." 

"  Let  me  see — the  mail-coach  starts  early  to-moiTow  morning : 
I  will  have  a  letter  ready  to  send  to  her." 

"Will  it  not  be  proper  for  you  to  offer  to  go  to  Boston  and  ac- 
company her  hither,  in  case  she  should  be  unprovided  with  a  suit- 
able escort  ;" 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  so  ;  I  was  stupid  not  to  think  of  it.  I 
will  mention  it  in  roy  letter,  and  she  can  accept  or  decline  my  of- 
fered sen'ices,  as  she  may  think  proper." 

Mr.  Annesley  was  in  possession  of  a  fine  estate,  and  maintained 
that  generous  style  of  living  and  practised  tliat  wide-extended  hos- 
pitality common  at  that  time  in  the  Old  Dominion — a  style  which 
approached  more  nearly  to  what  might  be  found  in  the  old  manor 
houses  of  England,  than  that  adopted  by  either  of  the  sister 
states. 

In  all  this,  Mrs.  Annesley  went  with  him  heart  and  hand,  and 
when  she  found  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  tlieir  having  a  con- 
nection of  Lord  Rivington  for  a  guest,  a  nobleman  famed  for  his 
liberality  and  munificence,  she  caused  every  aiTangement  to  bo 
made  which  was  suitable  for  the  accommodation  and  entertain- 
ment of  one  whose  social  position  was  so  ekvated. 

As  soon  as  could  bo  reasonably  expected,  an  answer  came  to 
Mr.  Annesley's  letter.  Lady  Dorothea  accepted  the  invitation 
with  great  frankness  and  raucli  apparent  pleasure.  She  thanked 
him  for  his  politeness  in  offering  to  come  for  lier,  but  as  she  was 
BO  fortunate  as  to  have  a  remarkably  intelligent  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, it  would  be  unnecessary.  Mr.  Annesley  was  glad  to  fiud 
the  lady  so  well  piovided  for,  as  he  could  not,  at  that  time,  con- 
veniently leave  home.  The  Annesley  mansion  was  large  and 
commodious,  and  a  suite  of  rooms  was  fitted  up  with  much  taJte 
and  elegance  for  the  expected  guest,  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  Mre.  Annesley. 

Autumn  was  far  advanced,  and  it  was  at  the  close  of  one  of  its 
most  golden  days,  that  Lady  Dorothea  arrived.  Mrs.  Annesley 
had  pictured  to  lierself  a  beautiful  girl,  with  deep  blue  eyes,  hair 
of  a  golden  brown,  and  a  complexion  in  whicli  was  blended  the 
delicacy  of  the  lily  and  the  bloom  of  the  rose  ;  such  being  the 
characteristics  which  most  commonly,  as  she  imagined,  belonged 
to  the  ladies  of  the  English  aristocracy.  She  was  therefore  some- 
what disappointed,  though  not  disagreeably  so,  when  she  found 


that  Lady  Dorothea's  beauty  was  of  an  entirely  different  style. 
She  was  above  the  medium  size,  with  liair  black  as  night,  eyes  of 
the  same  hue,  and  a  complexion  of  an  almost  dazzling  radiance. 
She  was  what  some  would  have  termed  a  magnificent  woman ; 
but  her  large  brilliant  eyes  had  at  times  a  bold  expression,  which 
if  it  did  not  destroy,  certainly  impaired  the  charm  of  her  beauty. 
On  the  evening  of  her  arrival,  however,  this  drawback  to  true 
feminine  loveliness  was  not  manifest.  The  white  and  deeply 
fringed  lids  of  the  dark  eyes  were  becomingly  downcast,  so  as  to 
Toften,  not  hide,  their  flashing  lustre. 

Her  servant,  whom  she  called  Dennis,  was  dressed  in  what  Mr. 
Annesley  at  once  recognized  as  the  Rivington  livery,  and  was 
certainly,  as  slie  had  represented  him,  remarkably  intelligent. 
What  Mrs.  Annesley  thought  a  singular  coincidence,  there  was 
something  in  his  countenance  which,  thougli  she  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  describe  it,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  his 
mistress . 

The  magnificence  of  Ladj' Dorothea's  wardrobe  astonished  even 
Mrs  Annesley,  though  she  had  always  been  accustomed  to  dress 
with  taste  and  elegance.  There  were  costly  silks,  satins  and 
brocades,  an  abundance  of  Mechlin  lace,  and  a  profusion  of  jew- 
elry. It  was  just  the  season  for  balls  and  parties,  so  that  she  had 
ample  opportunity  to  display  the  superior  richness  and  splendor 
of  her  apparel.  She  succeeded  in  making  herself  very  popular, 
and  it  so  happened  that  from  caprice,  or  some  ncccssai-y  cause, 
she  now  and  then  declined  one  of  the  invitations  which  she  re- 
ceived almost  daily.  Those  by  whom  it  was  given  were  disap- 
pointed, and  even  felt  themselves  aggrieved. 

Several  weeks  had  passed  away  in  this  manner,  when  Philip 
Melmoth,  Mrs.  Annesley's  only  brother,  ax'rived.  Ho  had  been 
absent  four  years,  which  he  had  spent  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. He  was  a  gentleman  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  great 
refinement,  and  liighly  educated.  In  addition  to  these  advantages, 
he  possessed  a  fine,  manly  figm-e,  and  a  handsome,  intellectual 
countenance.  His  demeanor,  when  introduced  to  the  Lady  Doro- 
thea, was  that  of  high-bred  courtesy,  in  which,  if  not  too  naiTOW- 
ly  observed,  she  might  have  been  thought  to  fully  equal  him. 
Mi's.  Annesley,  however,  did  narrowly  observe  them  both,  for, 
feeling  justly  proud  of  her  brother,  she  wished  to  see  if  he  acquit- 
ted himself  in  a  manner  which  would  not  call  the  derisive  smile 
to  the  lips  of  the  lady,  which  sometimes  visited  them,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  were  considered  mirrors  of  fasliion  and  ele- 
gance. She  might  be  mistaken,  but  she  imagined  that,  for  the 
first  time.  Lady  Dorothea  manifested  some  embarrassment. 

The  next  day,  when  alone  with  her  brother,  Mrs.  Annesley  in- 
quired of  him  how  he  was  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  their 
distinguished  guest. 

"  I've  hardly  had  time  to  form  an  opinion  concerning  her,"  he 
replied.  "  She  is  certainly  a  fascinating  woman — wondeifully 
so — yet  while  you  yield  to  the  spells  which  she  throws  around  you, 
are  you  not  conscious  of  an  uneasiness  which  makes  you  desire 
to  escape  from  their  influence  1" 

"  At  first,"  said  Mrs.  Annesley,  "  I  experienced  something  of 
the  feeling  which  you  describe  ;  it  soon  wore  off,  Iiowever,  and  I 
now  like  her  so  well,  that  I  could  not  help  thinking,  when  I  saw 
you  sitting  side  by  side,  last  evening,  engaged  in  conversation, 
that  you  would  make  a  fine  match." 

*'  As  I  have  already  said,  I  have  not  had  time  enough  to  form 
an  opinion  of  her.  I  must  have  opportunity  to  study  her  charac- 
ter before  I  should  be  willing  even  to  consider  lier  as  a  friend. 
There  is  something  about  her  which  I  cannot  fathom — something 
evil,  as  it  appears  to  me." 

"  Her  social  position  is  such,"  said  his  sister,  "  that  what  you 
say  must  bo  a  mere  phantasy.     Banish  it,  if  you  can." 

"At  any  rate,"  said  Melmoth,  "she  can  never  be  more  to  me 
than  a  friend.  AVith  all  her  fascinations,  she  can  never  make  me 
forget  sweet  Clarice  May." 

"  Ai'C  you  and  Clarice  really  engaged?" 

"  No,  not  a  word  has  ever  passed  between  ns,  which  might  not 
have  passed  between  a  brother  and  sister ;  yet  she  knows  that  I 
love  her,  and  I  know  that  she  returns  my  love." 

"  Be  on  your  guard,  tlicn,  as  respects  Lady  Dorothea.  A  tacit 
promise  should  be  as  much  respected  as  a  spoken  one." 

The  conversation  was  here  inteiTupted  by  the  entrance  of  Lady 
Dorothea.  Mrs.  Annesley  thought  that  slie  had  never  seen  her 
look  so  beautiful,  while  there  was  a  charming  diffidence  in  her 
demeanor,  which  was  as  new  as  it  was  enchanting.  Philip  Mel- 
moth was  sensible  that  he  was  becoming  more  and  more  enthralled 
by  the  bewitching  spells  she  was  weaving  around  him,  tliough  at 
the  same  time  his  desire  to  resist  them  was  in  no  degree  dimin- 
ished. *****  * 

"I've  concluded  not  to  attend  the  party  at  Mrs.  Stafford's  this 
evening,"  said  Mrs.  Annesley  to  Lady  Dorothea,  who,  after  look- 
ing at  her  watch,  remarked  that  it  was  time  for  hrr  to  retire  to  her 
dressing-room. 

"I,  for  one,  shall  not  consent  to  excuse  you,"  said  Ladv 
Dorothea. 

"  My  going  would  neither  add  to  your  enjoyment  nor  mine," 
remarked  Mrs.  Annesley,  "for  by  some  means,  I've  taken  cold, 
and  have  a  bad  headache." 

"If  that's  the  case,  I  must  excuse  you,"  said  Lady  Dorothea, 
opening  the  door.  She,  however,  immediately  closed  it  again,  and 
approached  ISIrs.  Annesley. 

"As  you  are  unable  to  attend  tlie  party,"  said  she,  "I  am 
tempted  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  Do  you  imagine  you  shall  be  wil- 
ling to  grant  if?" 

"  How  can  you  ask  ?    But  let  me  hear  what  it  is." 
"  Uiiforlunately  I  have  broken  tlie  clasp  of  my  diamond  brace- 
let, and  diamonds  are  tho  only  kind  of  jewehy  which  will  compare 
well  with  the  dress  I  wish  to  wear  this  evening." 


"  And  you  would  like  to  borrow  mine  V 

"  I  confess  that  if  you  would  be  so  obliging  as  to  lend  it  to  m,e, 
I  should  consider  it  a  favoi-." 

"  It  is  quite  at  your  service,"  said  Mrs.  Annesley,  and  she  went 
to  her  room  to  procure  it." 

Lady  Dorothea  said  she  would  accompany  her,  and  take  it  with 
her  to  her  dressing-room. 

"  This  bracelet,"  said  Mrs.  Annesley,  as  she  took  it  from  the 
jewel-case,  "  is  of  a  style  so  different  from  yours,  it  will  seem  out 
of  place.  You  had  better  take  the  whole  set.  They  will  not  be 
recognized,  as  I  have  not  worn  them  since  I  lived  in  this  place," 

"  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  ask  for  them,  but  I  cannot  re- 
fuse your  obliging  offer." 

"  Take  them  to  your  room  and  retain  them  till  you  get  your 
bracelet  mended.     You  may  wish  to  weai-  them  again." 

Lady  Dorothea  proved  to  be  very  negligent  about  getting  her 
bracelet  repaired,  and  though  she  did  not  again  wear  Mrs.  Annes- 
ley's diamonds,  she  did  not  return  them.  One  day  Elora^  a  pret- 
ty mulatto  girl,  Mrs.  Annesley's  personal  attendant,  entered  the 
presence  of  her  mistress  with  eyes  dilated  with  astonishment. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  saucy  fellow  as  that  Dennis  is,  in  all  my 
life,"  said  she.  "  Just  now  I  heard  Lady  Dorothea  ask  him  to  do 
something — she  spoke  so  low  I  didn't  hear  what  it  was — and  ho 
told  her  he  wouldn't  stir  a  step  unless  she  would  give  him  a  whole 
heap  of  gold  guineas." 

"  It  is  wrong  for  you  to  listen  to  what  it  is  not  intended  you 
shall  hear,"  said  Mrs.  Annesley. 

"  I  didn't  listen,  ma'am.  I  never  thought  of  doing  such  a  mean 
thing.  I  was  bo  near  them  I  couldn't  help  hearing ;  they  didn't 
see  rae,  though." 

Mrs.  Annesley  might  have  considered  what  the  girl  had  told 
her  of  less  importance,  had  she  not  herself,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  three  or  four  weeks,  noticed  that  the  manner  in  which^ij5nni3 
treated  his  misti'oss,  when  ho  imagined  he  was  not  obii^cd,  was 
by  no  means  respectful.  Had  Lady  Dorothea  been  less  haughty 
and  overbearing  when  she  had  occasion  to  employ  the  servants  of 
the  household,  this  would  not  so  much  have  surprised  her;  as  it 
was,  she  was  not  a  little  perplexed,  though  she  forbore  to  mention 
the  subject,  either  to  her  husband  or  brother.  Dennis  had  like- 
wise, on  several  occasions,  been  absent  two  or  three  days  at  a  time. 
She  now  began  to  regard  Lady  Dorothea  with  as  much  distrust  aa 
her  brother  had  done,  on  his  first  arrival,  while  he  had  become  so 
infatuated  as  to  almost  forget  the  sweet  Clarice  May,  and  had 
nearly  come  to  the  conclusion  to  offer  her  his  hand.  Lady  Doro- 
thea had  acuteness  enough  to  divine  the 'state  of  his  feelings,  and 
in  order  to  .overcome  his  hesitation,  began  to  talk  of  visiting  some 
friends,  who,  she  said,  lived  in  Georgia. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  Mrs.  Annesley  received  a  letter 
from  Richmond.  No  one  was  present  wlien  the  letter  was  lianded 
her,  the  contents  of  which  not  a  little  puzzled  her.  On  reference 
to  the  signature,  she  found  it  was  from  a  jeweller,  with  whom  sho 
had  formerly  had  some  dealings. 

"  Eluding  some  difficulty,"  it  said,  "  in  procuring  paste  which 
would  compare  in  brilliancy  with  ro-al. diamonds,  I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  complete  the  set  of  imitation  jewelry  at  the  time  I  prom- 
ised. I  must  therefore  beg  the  delay  of  a  week  or  ten  days — a 
delay  which  I  hope  will  cause  you  no  inconvenience." 

Mr.  Annesley  being  absent,  her  brother  was  the  only  one  whom 
she  could  consult.  She  knew  that  he  was  in  tho  drawing-room, 
and  believed  him  to  be  alone,  but  on  opening  tho  door,  she  saw 
him  sitting  on  the  sofa  by  the  side  of  Lady  Dorothea,  engaged  in 
such  earnest  conversation  that  neither  of  them  was  aware  of  her 
presence  till  she  spoke. 

"  Philip,"  said  she,  "  I  -wish  to  speak  with  you." 

"  In  a  few  minutes,  Mary,  I  will  be  at  your  service." 

"  I  cannot  wait ;  you  must  come  now." 

He  rose  with  evident  reluctance,  and  had  Mrs.  Annesley's 
thoughts  been  less  pre-occupied,  she  would  have  noticed  that  the 
bold  eyes  of  Lady  Dorothea  flashed  with  an  angry  and  lurid 
light. 

"  Excuse  me.  Lady  Dorothea,"  said  Philip  ;  "in  two  minutes 
I'll  rejoin  you." 

It  was  marvellous,  the  power  she  had  of  conti'olling  her  coun- 
tenance. Her  eyes,  which  a  moment  before  flashed  so  angrily, 
beamed  with  a  sweet,  pensive  light,  as  with  a  confiding  look  she 
raised  them  to  his,  as  ho  addressed  her.  She  had  waited  two,  even 
fifteen  minutes,  yet  Philip  Melmoth  did  not  return.  Impatient  at 
his  delay,  she  rose  and  went  to  a  window,  just  in  time  to  see  him 
mount  his  horse  and  ride  swiftly  away.  He  had  stai'ted  for  Rich- 
mond, which  was  a  day's  journey  distant,  to  inquire  into  the . 
meaning  of  \.he  letter  sent  to  his  sister  by  Mr.  Justin,  the  jeweller, 
All  that  Lady  Dorothea's  most  artfully  framed  inquiries  could 
elicit  from  Mi's.  Annesley,  concerning  the  abrupt  departure  of  her 
brotlier,  was,  tliat  unexpected  business  required  his  immediate  at- 
tention. Lady  Dorothea  was  so  restless  and  uneasy,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  she  preseiTcd  the  appearance  of  composure,  and 
most  of  the  day  secluded  herself  in  her  own  apartment.  About 
dark,  she  stole  out  to  a  grove  of  pines,  some  distance  from  the 
house,  where  she  was  soon  joined  by  Dennis.  ■  The  last  vestige  of 
day  had  long  faded  from  tho  west  when  she  rctunied  to  the  house. 
Meeting  Mis.  Annesley  in  the  hall,  she  remarked  that  she  had 
been  to  walk,  and  that  the  softness  of  the  air  and  the  fine  moon- 
liglit  had  seduced  her  into  going  much  farther  than  she  had  in- 
tended. 

In  the  morning,  as  Lady  Dorothea  did  not,  as  usual,  make  her 
appeai'ance  at  the  breakfast-table,  Mrs.  Annesley  sent  Elora  to 
know  if  she  were  ill.  The  girl  soon  returned,  sajnng  that  she  was 
not  in  her  room.  It  was  found  that  Dennis  was  also  missing,  and 
no  one  could  remember  having  seen  him  during  the  morning.  Mr. 
Annesley,  who  had  returned  homo  the  preceding  evening,  immer 
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diatelv  went  to  the  stage-office,  where  he  was  informed  that  Lady 
Dorothea  and  bcr  soiwant  had  taken  passage  in  the  mail-coach, 
which  left  about  an  hour  after  midnight. 

A  short  time  afterward,  while  Mr.  Anncsley  was  deliberating 
what  course  it  was  best  to  pursue,  a  stranger  rode  up  to  the  door, 
who,  having  ascertained  that  Mr.  Annesley  was  the  gentleman  of 
the  house,  informed  him  that  he  had  a  warrant  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  two  ]jcrsons,  who,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  were  at  that 
moment  beneath  his  roof.  One  of  them,  he  said,  was  a  lady  who 
had  been  known  in  this  countn,-  as  Lady  Dorothea  Blandon,  but 
whose  real  name  was  Cicily  Kelson.  The  other  was  a  man,  of 
twenty-five  or  six  years  of  age,  who  had  passed  for  her  ser\'ant, 
but  was  her  own  brother. 

Cicily  Kelson,  he  told  them,  in  answer  to  the  inquires  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Annesley,  had  been  the  real  Lady  Dorothea's  waitings 
maid  for  several  yeai*s,  her  brother,  at  the  same  time,  being  in  the 
lady's  sen-ice,  as  her  coachman.  Lady  Dorothea  had  unbounded 
confidence  in  her  handsome  maid,  who  succeeded  in  getting  pos- 
session of  her  jewehy,  piece  by  piece,  for  which  her  brother,  hy 
the  aid  of  some  of  his  confederates  in  v'rt-e,  substituted  false  gems, 
that  so  well  imitated  the  original  as  to  make  it  difficult,  except  to 
a  lapidary,  to  detect  the  diffei-ence  between  them  and  the  true. 

Thinking  it  unsafe  to  longer  risk  the  discovery  of  the  fraud,  a 
passage  for  each  of  them  having  previously  been  secured  on  board 
of  a  vessel  bound  for  America,  the  brother  and  sister  absconded 
in  the  night. 

A  trifling  circnmstance  led  to  the  detection  of  the  fraud  which 
they  had  so  successfully  practised.  Lady  Dorothea,  a  short  time 
previous  to  her  raan'iage,  had  marked  the  initial-  of  her  betrothed 
on  the  setting  of  a'  diamond  pin.  This  little  circumstance  oc- 
carred  to  her  one  day  when  she  was  going  to  wear  the  pin,  but  on 
examining  it,  much  to  her  surprise,  no  trace  of  the  letters  was  to 
be  seen.  She  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  her  husband,  who, 
after  intently  looking  at  it  for  a  few  moments,  put  it  into  his  pock- 
et, and  called  on  a  skilful  jeweller.  He  at  once  pronounced  the 
diamond  spurious,  and  the  setting  nothing  more  than  gilded  pinch- 
beck. The  whole  of  Lady  Dorothea's  jewclrj-  was  then  submit- 
ted to  his  inspection,  even.'  aiticle  of  which  proved  to  be  counter- 
feit. The  waiting-maid  and  her  brother,  who  had,  without  giving 
warning,  left  some  two  or  three  months  previously,  were  suspect- 
ed, and  an  investigation  took  place,  during  which  circumstances 
transpired  which  left  no  room  to  doubt  their  guilt.  The  conse- 
quence was,  they  were  followed  to  America,  and  finally  traced  to 
Virginia.  Although  they  had  left  Mr.  Annesley's  in  season  to 
escape  being  arrested,  they  were  overtaken  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  day.  They  were  conveyed  back  to  England,  and  were 
doomed  to  be  transported  in  expiation  of  their  offence. 

Philip  Melmoth  returned  from  Richmond  on  the  day  subse- 
quent to  his  departm-c.  Rumor  had  already  made  him  acquainted 
with  most  of  what  had  taken  place  during  his  absence. 

"  You  came  near  losing  your  jewels,  Mary,"  said  he  to  his  sis- 
ter, "  while  I  came  near  losing,  or  rather  throwing  away,  Clarice, 
a  jewel  of  greater  value  than  all  of  youi-s.  When  you  entered  the 
drawing-room  yesterday  morning,  the  spell  was  upon  me,  and  I 
was  so  perfectly  infatuated,  that  in  a  moment  more  I  should  have 
oflFered  my  hand  and  fortune  to  the  pretended  Lady  Dorothea." 

"  She  must,  at  least,  have  been  tolerably  well  educated,  or  she 
could  never  have  wiitten  the  letter  which  we  imagined  was  from 
Lord  Rivington,"  said  Mrs.  Annesley. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Annesley,  "  she  must  have  some  book- 
learning,  and  must  be  a  keen  obsen'er,  or  she  never  would  have 
made  so  accomplished  an  impostor." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial. J 
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Wretched  men  (said  St.  Clement  to  the  Gentiles),  you  be- 
lieve that  your  god  speaks  to  yon  by  the  voice  of  a  bird,  and 
you  refuse  "to  hear  him  in  the  voice  of  a  man.  You  honor  a 
croaking  crow  as  the  organ  of  diviniti',  and  yon  persecute  a  mes- 
senger of  heaven,  who,  in  a  sweet  and  human  voice,  speaks  to  you 
the  language  of  reason,  to  bring  you  back  to  the  path  of  justice. 


Ho  hag  been  (lead  since  early  May, 
Three  dreary  montha  it  is  away ; 
And  yet  it  seems  as  yesterday. 

TVe  saw  the  moon  rise  round  and  rod — 
He  lying  sickly  on  hia  bed — 
The  sweetest  poem  ever  read, 

Reading  to  me — my  spirit  took 

The  heavenly  meaning  from  his  look — 

The  poem  was  not  in  a  book. 

The  maple  with  the  stem  so  plim. 
Made  many  shadows  wild  and  dim, 
That  fell  on  me,  not  over  him. 

They  laid  him  by  a  thicket,  bright 
"With  flowery  briers — my  window  light 
Beaches  his  grave  almost,  at  night. 

Loving  the  right,  his  course  he  ran 
"With  honor,  as  became  a  man — 
I  must  be  silent  all  I  can; 

And  hide  my  mourning  womanhood 
The  best  I  may  by  actions  good, 
As  green  moss  covers  the  dead  wood. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    AVIFE'S    DEVICE. 

AIT  HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

BY  MRS.    CAROLINE    A'.    60ULE, 

Tall,  bold,  dark  and  frowning  was  the  outline  of  the  old  cas- 
tle, as  looming  up  against  the  gray  sky  of  a  winter  twilight,  it 
fix'St  met  the  gaze  of  the  illustrious  man  who  had  been  condemned 
to  a  fettered  life.  And  as  the  drawbridge  was  lowered  behind  his 
slow  and  weaiy  steps,  and  the  massive  doors  swung  to  again 
when  he  had  crossed  the  threshold,  he  felt  that  he  was  indeed  im- 
mured forever,  that  it  was  idle  to  cherish  the  painful  hope  of  es- 
cape, that  his  dungeon  wa-  a  living  grave. 

The  first  night  spent  in  his  lonely  cell  seemed  an  eternity  in 
length.  In  vaiu  did  he  toss  upon  his  stone-like  bed,  and  strive  to 
sleep  ;  while  his  passionate  paces  between,  his  narrow  walls  only 
tore  and  bruised  his  feet  and  fatigued  his  limbs,  without  bringing 
on  aught  of  that  wholesome  weariness  which  dims  the  eye  and 
benumbs  the  feelings.  Never  seemed  sunlight  so  beautiful  to 
him,  not  even  when  abroad  of  a  summer's  morn  he  had  watched 
its  golden  tides  :9ood  the  broad  landscape  that  lay  like  pictured 
beauty  before  his  vision,  as  did  that  first  faint  ray  that  streamed 
in  through  the  grated  window,  and  played  amid  the  fuiTows 
which  anxiety  had  drawn  upon  his  brow  as  with  the  rude  touch 
of  the  toituring  iron.  Like  the  finger  of  Divinity  writing  there 
a  choice  and  beautiful  blessing,  seemed  that  sunbeam,  that  one, 
stray,  gold-colored  ray  from  the  arching  sky,  from  the  fetterless 
world  without.  The  pride  and  the  majesty  of  his  manhood  came 
back  to  the  captive,  his  soul  gi'cw  lai-ge  and  strong  witliin  him, 
his  dungeon  walls  seemed  to  expand,  its  roof  bore  not  down  with 
that  suflFocating  weight  that  had  been  such  an  agony  to 
bear,  his  pallet  had  a  feathery  lightness,  his  pitcher  of  water 
seemed  a  crj'stal  spring,  his  crust  of  bread  the  marrow  of 
life.  God  was  with  him  still.  His  mind  and  heai-t,  all  that 
makes  the  time  man,  was  free  as  the  singing  bird  of  the  forest, 
and  though  the  door  that  had  closed  so  harshly  upon  him  should 
never  swing  open  again,  though  the  bolt  that  had  grated  so  wild- 
ly should  never  be  withdrawn,  he  was  a  captive  only  in  name. 
More  like  royalty,  sitting  iu  purple  robes,  to  be  ministered  unto, 
than  aught  else,  seemed  he  to  the  jailor,  when  a  few  hours  later 
he  appeared  to  replenish  the  scanty  table.  He  could  not  divine 
the  cause  of  the  sudden  and  mighty  change  ;  he  could  hardly  re- 
alize that  the  lofty  and  commanding  form  which  now  seemed  so 
proudly  to  tower  above  him,  was  the  same  bowed  and  trembling 
one  that  he  had  half  dragged  thither  a  weary  burden  but  the  night 
before.  He  did  not  know  that  God  had  spoken  to  the  soul  that 
stood  enshrined  in  that  human  foi-ra,  and  that  the  breath  which 
clung  to  ereiy  word  was  the  breath  of  life.  Nay,  he  knew  naught 
of  this  ;  but  he  felt  that  there  was  a  majesty  about  him  as  new  as 
it  was  strange,  as  sublime  as  it  was  new. 

"Well  was  it  for  the  illustrious  prisoner  that  his  soul  had  grown 
so  strong.  Never  else  could  he  have  endured  the  severe  and  rig- 
orous treatment  which  was  continually  imposed  upon  liim.  Nev- 
er else  could  he  have  endured  the  separation  from  his  young  and 
beautiful  wife,  the  fair,  delicate  creature  that  had  slept  in  his 
bosom  like  a  flower  on  a  sun-lit  bank,  or  a  bird  in  a  hidden  nest, 
filling  his  heart  with  the  fragrance  and  music  of  summer.  Little 
thought  he  of  the  many  dangers  and  toils  to  which  she  h-d  sub- 
jected herself,  in  pleading  with  his  stem  judges  for  a  home  in  that 
old,  stern  castle.  Little  thought  he  that  she  was  perilling  life  to 
gain  access  to  him,  not  only  that  she  might  cheer  his  lonely 
hours  with  the  sweet  companionship  of  her  loving  heart,  but  de- 
vise some  stratagem  that  should  cam'  him  once  again  out  into 
the  rude  world,  out  under  the  blue  sky,  and  to  freedom  of  limb 
as  well  as  freedom  of  soul. 

But  never  yet  did  iron  liolts  or  oaken  doors  or  grated  windows 
resist  forever  woman's  will.  Never  yet  was  Iicart  so  stern,  but 
that  at  some  moment  it  would  have  a  kindly  mood.  And  though 
months  passed  on  ere  she  gained  her  way,  her  patient  daily  and 
nightly  toil  was  at  length  successful,  and  one  sunny  mom  in 
spring-time,  when  the  greeting  sunbeam  had  showed  a  broader, 
brighter  light,  the  door  of  the  dungeon  B^^-ung  open,  and  the  rom- 


panion  of  his  life  and  labors,  pale  and  thin  with  weariness  and 
care,  but  with  a  spiritual  loveliness  that  made  her  seem  almost 
angelic  in  appearance,  appeared  before  his  astonished  sight,  and 
ere  he  could  press  his  brow  to  know  whether  it  were  not  the 
phantasy  of  a  rapturous  dream,  she  fell  on  his  bosom,  wound  her 
soft  arms  about  him,  and  whispered,  "  thine,  thine, — they  could 
not  keep  me  from  thee." 

Once  immured  beside  him,  the  same  love  that  had  sued  so  long 
and  ti-uly  for  that  sad  yet  blessed  privilege,  became  earnest  in  en- 
deavors to  set  him  free.  They  had  friends  enough  outside  the 
castle  walls  to  bear  him  at  once  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  within 
there  were  none  but  cold,  callous-hearted  guards,  whom  she  dared 
not  attempt  to  bribe,  lest  a  discovery  should  sentence  them  to  a 
deeper  and  darker  cell. 

But  one  day,  when  months  of  weary  waiting  had  gone  by,  she 
obtained  permission  of  the  jailor  to  examine  a  large  chest  of 
books  and  linen  belonging  to  themselves,  the  key  of  wliich  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  care.  He  tarried  by  her  side  as  she  drew 
from  it  one  and  another  article,  till  he  was  satisfied  that  nothing 
had  been  smuggled  into  it,  that  could  either  aid  to  soothe  or  lib- 
erate them,  and  then  went  his  way,  without  the  least  idea  that 
through  her  mind  had  flashed  a  thought  of  freedom. 

At  night-fall,  when  he  drew  the  bolt,  with  matron-like  anxiety 
upon  her  brow,  she  begged  he  would  obtain  leave  for  her  to  send 
to  a  friend  just  outside  the  castle  gates,  and  have  her  take  charge 
for  a  while  of  her  chest  of  linen,  for  though,  and  she  sadly  smiled 
as  she'spoke  the  words,  its  owner  grew  white  shut  up  within  a 
dungeon,  that  grew  gray  and  yellow,  and  would  soon  be  ruined. 
It  was  so  simple  a  request,  so  womanly  a  one,  that  it  was  grant- 
ed without  the  least  ado,  and  early  the  next  mom,  the  oaken 
chest  was  borne  away, — borne  away,  not  with  linen  in  it  to 
whiten  in  the  dew  and  sunshine,  not  with  mouldering  volumes, 
but  with  a  human  form,  crouched  almost  out  of  shape,  its  thin 
white  hands  pressing  convulsively  its  beating  heart,  lest  its  wild, 
loud  pulses  should  echo  forth,  its  pale  lips  pressed  with  frantic 
motion  to  the  tiny  breathing  apertures  which  had  been  drilled 
with  painful  toil. 

"Who  may  picture  forth  the  weary  hours  of  that  long,  lonely 
day,  as  the  captive  wife  on  bended  knees  and  with  streaming  eyes 
poured  forth  to  Heaven  her  prayers  of  love,  or  who  may  tell  how 
anxiously  her  bosom  throbbed  lest  the  jailor  should  discern  her 
falsehood,  and  ascertain  that  the  roll  of  linen  covered  up  so  care- 
fully on  the  couch  and  called  her  sick  and  almost  dying  husbaad, 
was  but  a  ruse  to  hide  his  flight  till  she  could  feel  that  he  was 
safe.  "  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness  ;"  hers  had  a  gall, 
no  drop  of  which  can  be  expressed  in  words. 

Yet  proudly  did  she  demean  herself,  when  at  length  the  story 
came  to  light,  so  proudly  and  yet  so  womanly,  that  the  stem 
judges,  who,  when  first  they  heard  the  tale,  condemned  her  with- 
out a  trial  to  an  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  same  dungeon  from 
which  she  had  freed  her  husband,  relented  of  their  harsh  decree, 
and  gave  her  not  only  the  freedom  which  she  craved,  hut  a  laurel 
wreath,  which  will  be  fresh  and  green  so  long  as  the  name  of  wife 
is  a  cherished  and  a  holy  word. 


NATUR.lIi  HISTORY.    QU.U)RUPEDS. 

The  splendid  group  of  animals  we  present  on  page  16  needs 
no  eulogy  from  us.  The  correctness  and  spirit  of  the  design,  and 
elegance  of  execution,  will  be  readily  recognized  and  appreciated. 
Nos.  I,  2,  4  and  8,  the  ccrval,  panther,  ocelot  and  leopard,  pre- 
sent many  points  of  resemblance,  and  are  all  beautiful  animals. 
The  ocelot,  one  of  the  tiger  cats,  a  native  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  is 
about  three  feet  in  length.  It  is  easily  tamed,  but  as  its  exclusive 
diet  in  a  wild  state  is  monkeys,  we  know  not  how  it  could  be 
supported  in  a  domestic  condition,  unless  allowed  a  free  range  of 
the  hand-organs.  The  leopard  and  the  panther,  natives  of  Africa 
and  India,  are  also  easily  domesticated.  A  beautiful  leopard  in 
AVombwell's  menagerie,  London,  used  to  play  with  the  tuft  of  a 
lion's  tail,  and  from  the  familiar  manner  in  which  he  patted  and 
bit,  evidently  considered  It  as  manufactured  for  his  own  paiticular 
amusement.  No.  12,  our  royal  Bengal  tiger,  is  a  splendid  but 
ten'ible  fellow,  found  only  in  Asia  and  Hindostan.  Its  height  is 
from  three  to  four  feet,  and  its  length  eight.  Tiger-hunting  is 
pursued  with  great  zest  in  India,  but  could  not  be  canied  on  with- 
out the  help  of  our  bulky  friend,  the  elephant  (No.  10),  who  dis- 
plays the  greatest  courage  and  sagacity  in  his  encountei-s  with  the 
tio-er.  No.  3  is  our  pet,  the  great  African  lion,  his  vast  bulk  and 
dignity  contrasting  with  the  diminutive  proportions  and  mean  ap- 
pearance of  No.  5,  the  long-araied  ape.  No.  7,  the  American 
black  bear,  is  a  harmless  animal  compared  with  his  kinsman  the 
ursus  hoi-ribilis,  or  polar  bear.  The  lynx.  No.  9,  is  chiefly  val- 
uable for  its  fur.  No.  6  is  a  tnily  admirable  representation  of  the 
glraff"e,  of  wlilch  fine  specimens  have  been  exhibited  in  this  coun- 
try. This  beautiful  and  singular  animal  seems  to  combine  the 
characteristics  of  the  antelope  and  camel.  In  the  opinion  of  mod- 
em naturalists  it  holds  a  place  between  the  deer  and  antelope. 
The  projections  ou  the  head  are  not  hom^,  but  thickenings  of  the 
hone  of  the  skull.  Gordon  Gumming  saw  as  many  as  forty  of 
these  animals  In  one  herd  in  South  Africa.  The  males  attain  gen- 
erally a  stature  of  eighteen  feet.  No.  11,  Is  a  portrait  of 
that  "curious  and  ungainly  animal,  the  Rhinoceros,  of  which  there 
are  six  species — some  of  them  having  two  horns.  The  horns  are 
not  connected  wirh  the  skull,  being  attached  merely  by  the  skin. 
No.  13  is  an  animal  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  and  unpleasantly 
common  in  some  parts  of  it — the  alligator  or  cayman.  It  subsists 
on  fish,  but  has  no  objection  to  pigs,  dogs,  birds,  and  even  human 
flesh,  if  they  can  be  obtained.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  the  sand  of  the 
river  banks,"  but  fortunately  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  desti-oy  gi-eat 
numbers  of  them.  Audubon  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  capture  of  a  wounded  ibi.^by  one  of  these  loathsome  monsters. 
The  bird  had  one  of  its  wings  broken,  and  hence  was  compelled 
to  trust  to  swimming.  Tlie  alligator  p«i-sued  it  closely,  and  came 
very  near  ovcrtiiking  the  bird  ;  but  {ust  as  it  opened  its  ponderous 
jaws,  the  naturalist  and  his  fricnils  gave  it  a  volley,  when  it 
plunged  down  into  the  mud,  lasliing  its  tail,  and  covering;:  the  sur- 
face with  blood  and  foam.  The  wounded  bird  came  directly  up 
to  the  gunners  and  suri-cndci-ed  itself  as  if  to  friends.  'We  have 
but  glanced  at  the  specimens  composing  jjjir  menagerie,  as  they 
areall  familiar  objects.  We  shall  probably  enlarge  our  collection, 
by  tlie  addition  of  other  specimens,  executed  iu  the  same  style  of 
artistifl  beaut  v. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  ESQUIMAUX  AXD  THE  MIRROR. 

BY  JIKS.   L.   H-   SIGODEXET. 

[Sir  John  Franklin.  In  one  of  his  earlier  arctic  expeditions,  mentions  the  terror 
of  an  aged  Efiquimiiux,  at  the  first  view  of  liiB  faco  In  a  mirror.] 

Untutored  wanderer — old  and  gray, 

^Vliy  flies  the  warm  blood  from  thy  heart,— 
As  that  mysterious,  graphic  ray 

Plays  o'er  thy  features*  \>Tinl(led  chart? 

Sec'st  thou  the  steps  of  years  gone  by? — 

Dark  years  of  penury,  toil  and  care? — 
Their  robbories  io  thy  sunken  eye  ? 

Their  snow-flakes  mid  thy  scattered  hair? 

Thou  see'st,  alas!  what  all  must  trace, 
IVho  struggle  long  o'er  time's  rough  steep, — 

The  wreck  of  rigor,  health  and  grace. — 
^^liich  youth  had  fondly  dreamed  to  keep. 

And  have  thy  subterranean  cell 
Where  frost  half  quells  the  power  to  fcol, — 

Thy  reindeer  robes, — of  \vant  that  tell, 
The  miseries  of  thy  famished  meal : 

Stem  rocks  on  rocks  incessant  piled, 

The  howling  storm's  impetuous  strife, — 
Thy  sunless, — shrublcss, — pathless  wild, — 

A  spell  to  bind  thy  heart  to  life  ? 

One  glass  there  is,  poor  withered  crone, — 

That  shows  with  radiance  strong  and  firee, 
Man's  victory  o'er  the  deathful  groan, — 

But  who  shall  hold  that  glass  to  thee? 

Bay, — who  shall  bid  those  eyes  that  stream 

With  tears,  to  mark  the  wasting  clay, — 
Behold  each  chasm  and  loophole  gleam 

With  lustre  of  eternal  day  ? 

. 4    i^-^i    > • 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

RUNNING  A  SLAVE  CARGO. 

BY    3IATUEIN    M.    BALLOU. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  deliciously  fragrant  tropical  mornings 
wbich  render  the  early  day  so  incomparably  beautiful  in  Cuba, 
that  I  found  myself  awakened  from  a  refreshing  night's  slumber 
upon  the  plantation  of  Dr.  Finley,  near  Alquizar.  My  host  was 
abroad  before  me,  early  as  it  was,  and  I  reached  the  broad  shaded 
piazza,  just  in  time  to  see  the  slaves  file  past  it,  directed  by  the 
overseer,  towards  their  field  labor.  They  were  a  cheerful, 
thoughtless  set  of  beings,  chattering  and  laughing  among  them- 
selves, and  in  their  various  native  dialects,  the  doctor  now  and 
then  calling  some  favorite  one  byname,  who  would  stop  and  pleas- 
antly answer  him. 

At  mv  host's  suggestion,  we  took  an  eai'Iy  cup  of  cofiFee  before 
the  ladies  were  prepared  to  breakfast,  and  mounting  a  couple  of 
his  little  ambling  Cuban  horses,  we  dashed  off  down  the  long  al- 
ley of  palm  trees  which  formed  the  entrance  to  the  plantation, 
and  soon  turned  our  faces  towards  the  south  shore  of  the  island 
over  a  tincly  made  road,  lined  for  miles  with  fragrant  lime  hedges 
in  full  bloom.  It  would  be  impossible  not  to  grow  enthusiastic, 
surrounded  by  such  delicious  fragrance,  such  richness  of  foliage, 
such  abundance  of  fruits,  and  such  tropical  grandeur  of  vegeta- 
tion. I  breathed  in  of  the  soft  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  cantered 
by  my  friend's  side,  elated  and  happy. 

I  was  aware  of  the  purpose  of  our  ride.  The  doctor  had  al- 
ready told  me  that  a  cargo  of  "  boys  "  {all  male  slaves  ai-e  called 
boys)  was  to  be  landed  during  the  day  on  the  south  coast,  and  if 
I  was  desirous  I  could  witness  the  scene.  A  smai't  ride  of  a 
couple  of  leagues  or  more  brought  us  to  a  gentle  rise  of  ground, 
which  opened  to  our  view  the  ocean  and  a  line  of  coast  extending 
for  miles.  The  mist  of  the  morning  yet  hung  over  the  still  wa- 
ters, but  a  gentle  breeze  just  then  began  to  disperse  it  and  to  lift 
the  veil  from  the  face  of  the  waters.  For  a  long  time  we  could 
discern  nothing;  but  my  companion  was  sure  that  this  was  the 
Bpot  chosen,  and  that  by  exercising  a  little  patience  we  should  bo 
witnesses  to  the  scene, 

Directly  the  indistinct  outline  of  a  graceful  tracery  of  spars 
met  the  eye  through  the  misty  gauze,  and  gradually  grew  more 
and  more. distinct,  commencing  at  the  top  hamper  and  descend- 
ing towards  the  deck,  until  at  last  there  lay,  with  a  look  of  treach- 
erous ti'anquillity,  the  beautiful  outline  of  a  three-masted  brigan- 
tine.  She  was  perfect  in  model,  but  the  rig  was  new  to 
our  eye,  and  novel  in  the  extreme.  Her  deck  was  flush  fore  and 
aft,  not  so  much  as  a  rise  of  an  inch  was  visible  for  her  quarter 
deck,  leaving  great  capacity  below  decks,  the  line  of  which  came 
up  to  within  two  feet  of  the  bulwark  caps.  A  single  glance  suf- 
ficed to  identify  the  rakish  craft  as  a  Baltimore  clipper,  of  a  cou- 
ple of  hundred  tons,  and  a  slaver. 

But  see  !  hereaway  to  windward  there  looms  up  over  the  mist, 
which  holds  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  three  topmasts,  the  stately 
6Ct  of  which,  with  their  tinn  rig,  an  experienced  eye  would  at 
once  detect,  betrayed  the  fact  that  there  floated  beneath  the  hull 
of  an  English  or  French  man-of-war,  such  as  cruise  in  these  wa- 
ters to  intercept  the  traders  from  tlie  coast  of  Africa.  But  there 
are  watchful  eyes  in  the  hrigantine,  for  ere  our  gaze  was  with- 
drawn from  the  caps  of  the  tlirec  top-gallant-masts,  a  drapery  of 
snow  white  canvass  had  fallen  like  magic  from  the  spars  of  the 
slaver,  ready  to  catch  the  first  breath  of  the  northerly  breeze 
which  the  stranger  was  bringing  down  with  him,  as  he  crowded 
a  bank  of  fog  before  him. 

"  Wliy  did  not  tlie  slaver  effect  a  landing  under  cover  of  the 
night  ?"  we  asked. 


'*  She  has  been  kept  back  by  the  fog,"  said  the  doctor,  "  and 
after  ninning  in  as  near  as  she  dared  to  do,  has  dropped  her 
anchor,  and  waited  for  daylight  and  a  breeze  to  clear  away  the 
mist." 

"But  the  slaver  is  off  without  raising  her  anchor,"  we  suggest- 
ed, as  she  commenced  to  move  gracefully  southward. 

"  She  has  slipped  her  cable,  but  will  be  back  to  pick  up  the 
buoy  attached  before  many  hours.  Nothing  on  the  coast  except 
a  steamer  can  hold  speed  with  those  fly-aways.  Slie  will  leave  yon- 
der cruiser  a  wild  goose  chase,  double  on  her  track  and  land  her 
cargo  before  midnight,  depend  upon  it.  See,  it  is  a  Frenchman, 
and  you  can  make  her  out  to  her  flag  dangling  at  licr  peak.  She 
must  scent  the  game,  for  she  cannot  see  the  slaver." 

But  the  wind  now  fast  cleared  the  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  both  the  cruiser  and  the  brigantine  rose  in  full  view  of  each 
other.  The  stranger  liad  come  down  under  an  easy  press  of  can- 
vass, simply  wearing  jib,  three  main-topsails  and  spanker  ;  but  as  a 
view  was  gained  of  the  slaver,  at  a  signal  which  we  could  not 
hear,  a  throng  of  dark  objects  peopled  the  shrouds  and  spars  of 
the  Frenchman,  and  sheet  after  sheet  of  heavy  duck  was  lowered  and 
sheeted  home,  until  the  mountain  of  canvass  propelled  the  dark 
hull  of  the  vessel  at  a  rapid  rate  through  the  water.  In  the 
meantime  the  brigantine  had  not  been  idle ;  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular squax'esails  of  a  brig,  she  had  a  short  mizzcn-mast  stepped 
well  aft,  not  four  feet  from  her  taffrail,  upon  which  she  now  hoist- 
ed a  spanker  and  a  gaff-topsail,  completing  a  most  graceful  and 
effective  rig. 

The  cruiser  got  her  bow  chasers  to  bear  upon  the  slaver,  and 
attempted  to  cripple  her  by  a  few  shots,  firing  first  from  the  lar- 
board and  then  from  the  starboard  port,  but  the  distance  was  at 
least  long  range,  and  the  shot  flew  wide.  Though  it  would  have 
seemed  that  the  immense  spread  of  canvass  the  brigantine  carried 
might  have  afforded  a  good  mai-k,  yet  she  was  untouched,  and 
evidently,  in  the  steady,  but  light  wind  that  prevailed,  was  creeping 
gradually  away  from  the  ship.  Everything  was  packed  upon  the 
Frenchman,  but  he  did  not  gain  a  ship's  length  upon  the  chase 
with  all  his  effort. 

"  She  steers  due  soutli,"  said  the  doctor,  pointing  to  the  slaver, 
"  and  will  lead  the  Frenchman  away  among  the  Caj-men  isles, 
where  he  will  get  aground  in  spite  of  fate,  with  his  big  hull  and 
heavy  draft  of  water." 

In  half  an  hour  both  were  out  of  sight,  the  breeze  having  fresh- 
ened, and  with  my  companion  I  was  soon  after  seated  at  a  cheer- 
ful repast  in  the  village  inn  of  Lenoir.  AYe  ate  with  huge  appe- 
tites after  our  long  ride,  and  never  did  any  home  dishes,  mth 
which  I  am  familiar,  taste  more  palatable  than  the  fried  plantains, 
fresh  eggs  and  Yankee  ham,  which,  witJi  a  bottle  of  sour  wine, 
fonned  our  meal.  "We  passed  the  afternoon  in  strolling  through 
the  flower  begirt  aisles  and  fragrant  paths  of  a  neighboring  coffee 
estate,  and  at  sunset  were  quietly  partaldng  of  goat's  milk  and 
cassava  bread,  when  our  host  mshed  in,  and  with  a  significant  re- 
mark to  the  doctor  as  quickly  disappeared. 

I  understood  the  pantomime  better  than  the  rolling  Spanish 
which  the  landlord  uttered,  and  hastened  to  prepare  and  follow 
the  doctor,  wlio  was  all  impatience  to  reach  the  shore  as  soon  as 
the  slaver  should  anchor;  for  it  was  to  announce  her  return  that 
the  landlord  had  so  suddenly  darted  in  upon  us.  As  we  came 
out  and  gained  a  view,  we  saw  the  slaver  just  rounding  a  small 
promontory,  and  entering  a  tiny  bay  with  scarce  water  enough  to 
float  her.  All  was  at  once  bustle  on  board  and  on  shore.  The 
spot  was  comparatively  a  lonely  one,  and  not  twoscore  of  people 
were  in  the  vicinity,  but  these  were  persons  who  understood  their 
business,  and  who  were  interested  parties. 

The  brigantine  was  now  as  close  in  shore  as  possible,  and  a 
broad  plank  shipped  from  her  gangway  to  a  projecting  rock,  over 
which  a  line  of  dark  naked  objects  at  once  poured  like  a  flock  of 
sheep  in  single  file.  Mostly  they  were  full  gi'own  men,  but  occa- 
sionally a  woman  or  a  boy  came  out  and  hurried  fon\'ard  like 
the  rest.  "\Vc  approached  the  spot  of  disembarkation.  Scarcely 
a  word  was  uttered  by  any  one,  the  Spaniards  worked  under- 
standingly,  with  despatch,  not  a  moment  being  lost,  and  ere  an 
hour  had  passed,  the  whole  cargo,  of  which  I  counted  two  hun- 
dred and  eleven  souls,  were  marching  inland  in  gangs  of  twenty 
or  more,  by  diftorcnt  routes,  and  guarded  only  by  two  or  three 
armed  Spaniards  to  each  gang. 

As  tlic  various  parties  filed  past  us,  the  doctor,  who  was  well 
versed  in  African  nationality,  described  to  us  the  tribe  of  each 
and  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  people  to  which  tliey 
belonged. 

"  Yonder  go  a  couple  of  Congos,"  said  he,  "they  are  small, 
but  agile  and  good  laborers  ;  'twould  amuse  you  to  hear  the  fel- 
lows sing,  they  never  whistle,  but  are  humming  constantly.  That 
woman  and  the  half-dozen  men  befiind  her  ai'c  Fantee ;  you  see 
they  are  a  larger  race  tlian  the  rest,  but  they  are  revengeful  and 
apt  to  be  uneasy." 

"  But  here  comes  one  larger  than  the  Fantee." 

"Ah,  yes,  that  fellow  is  from  the  Gold  Coast,  he  will  brino-  a 
heavy  sum  in  doubloons,  and  will  be  sold  in  Havana  for  a  domes- 
tic servant,  a  caliscro  perhaps,  thc}'  arc  a  favorite  tribe,  too  with 
the  planters." 

"  Hero  comes  a  squad  that  must  have  wliitc  blood  in  their 
veins,"  we  suggested. 

*'  No,  they  belong  to  the  Ebros  tribe  and  arc  mulatto.  They 
too  are  very  faithful,  but  slow,  and  somewhat  stupid.  See  these 
three  shackled  together,  with  surly  looks  and  gaunt  forms,  tliose 
are  Ashantecs,  and  have  thrived  but  poorly  on  their  small  allow- 
ance of  rice  water.  They  are  a  powerful  inland  tribe  in  Africa 
and  aie  rarely  captured  and  sold  to  the  factories  on  the  coast. 
They  arc  sturdy  and  serviceable  fellows,  but  they  must  be  hu- 
mored, the  lash  will  not  subdue  them." 


"  Of  what  tribe  ai'e  those  slim  and  quiet-looking  men  who  are 
standing  behind  the  palm  trees  V 

"  Those,"  said  the  doctor,  "  are  Carobellees,  a  singular  and  su- 
perstitious tribe  ;  they  are  highly  esteemed  by  the  planters,  but 
not  when  first  landed.  They  must  be  first  domesticated,  for  they 
believe  that  after  death  they  will  return  to  their  native  land,  and 
consequently  they  are  prone  to  commit  suicide." 

As  the  doctor  spoke,  the  last  of  the  human  freight  which  had 
been  landed  was  put  in  marching  trim,  and  moved  inland,  while 
at  the  same  moment  there  boomed  over  the  sea  a  report  of  a  gim, 
which  called  our  attention  to  the  distant  sea.  A  change  had  tak- 
en place  since  we  had  last  turned  that  way.  The  moon  at  inter- 
vals now  lighted  up  the  waters,  but  was  often  obscured  by  clouds. 
Off  in  the  southern  board  there  was  seen  the  French  cniiser, 
which  had  returned  just  in  time  to  be  too  late. 

The  brigantine  was  standing  seaward  with  every  sail,  and  we 
could  discern  her  quarter  boat  now  leaving  her  side  with  a  couple 
of  hands,  and  pull  for  the  shore,  while  at  the  same  time  a  bright 
blaze  sprang  up  amidships,  and  in  a  moment  moi'e  crept  like  a 
living  sei-pent  from  shroud  to  shroud,  and  from  spar  to  spar,  un- 
til the  graceful  brigantine  was  one  brilliant  sheet  of  flame.  She 
had  performed  her  mission,  had  made  a  foi"tune  by  her  ill-gotten 
freight,  and,  as  is  the  custom  now  when  escai^e  is  hardly  possible, 
was  thus  destroyed. 

We  watched  the  brilliaut  bonfire,  and  saw  the  cruiser  cautious- 
ly haul  her  wind  and  bear  away,  for  fire  was  an  enemy  she  could 
not  contend  with,  and  anon  there  rose  a  shower  of  broken  and 
blazing  matter  heavenward,  and  a  confuting  shock  and  thunder- 
like report  filled  the  atmosphere,  as  the  beautiful  but  guilty  brig- 
antine was  blown  to  atoms. 
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Dictation  Exercises.    By  Charles  Northenp,  A.  M.     New  York:  A.  S. 

Barnes  &  Co.     1855.     12mo.     pp.  118. 

Tho  author  is  favorably  known  by  seversl  educational  works;  ho  la  also  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  Danvci-s,  in  this  State  Tho  object  is  to  give  the 
pupils  pnictico  in  words  of  common  use  aud  difficult  orthography.  These  are 
embraced  in  exorcises  to  be  dictated  by  the  teacher,  and  written  by  the  pupil, 
it  contains  also  a  list  of  Latin  and  French  phrases.  Wc  would  not,  however, 
have  tho  pupil  rely  upon  the  pronunciation  of  tho  latter.  No  Frenchman 
would  know  that  koo-de-mans  and  zhaun^-dai^m  were  intended  as  the  true 
pronUE'.iation  of  coup-de-maiii  and  ^ens-d''arrr>es,  or  that  mo-seu  meant  tnon- 
siciiT.  However,  theac  aro  minor  blomiBhcs.  and  tho  book  is  a  good  one.  Fo 
Bale  by  It.  S  Da^ia  &  Co 
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orR  ovrs  slitters. 

Wo  may  be  excused  for  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  and 
the  public  to  the  appearance  of  the  present  nuraWer  of  Ballou's 
(late  Gleason's)  Pictorial.  It  will  be  obscn-ed  that  we  have  vast- 
ly beautiiied  and  improved  this  illumined  journal,  rendering  it  far 
more  valuable  and  interesting  than  heretofore.  It  is  printed  on 
the  finest  of  satin-surfaced  paper,  much  heavier  and  more  durable 
than  we  have  ever  before  used,  while  one  whole  page  of  illustra- 
tions per  week  has  also  been  added.  We  leave  our  readers  to 
judge  of  the  character  of  our  engravings,  in  which  department  we 
have  engaged  the  sers'ices  of  the  best  artists  and  engravers  in  this 
country. 

The  fine  quality  of  paper  upon  which  the  present  number  ap- 
pears will  be  continued  without  change  ;  and  we  have  on  hand  a  series 
of  illustrations  and  designs  which  will  enhance  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  current  voldTne  of  the  Pictorial  beyond  any  previous  one 
yet  issued.  The  same  spirit  of  enterprise  and  liberality  evinced 
in  the  number  now  before  the  reader  will  be  found  to  characterize 
every  issue  during  the  year.  Thus  the  proprietor  is  resolved  to 
more  than  redeem  the  promises  already  made  to  the  public  and 
to  his  patrons,  whose  names  have  poured  in  upon  us  from  all  parts 
of  the  land,  within  the  past  fe^r  weeks,  at  a  rate  far  exceeding  any 
previous  experience  of  this  favored  establishment. 

The  propriety  of  the  change  in  the  title  of  the  paper  from  Glea- 
son's to  Ballou's  Pictorial  will  at  once  be  obvious  to  the  most  cas- 
ual observer,  as  the  sole  proprietorship  of  the  Pictorial  is  now 
vested  in,  the  undersigned.  31.   M.   Ballou. 


GrVXERY. 

Some  experiments  in  gmmery  have  been  made  recentlv  at  the 
Washington  Xavy  Yard.  The  object  is  to  test  the  metal  {cast 
iron),  of  which  a  heavy  piece  of  ordnance  is  constructed,  with  a 
Tiew  to  its  adaptation  to  the  navy.  The  gun  is  the  largest  in  the 
country,  with  a  bore  of  eleven  inches,  and  weighmg  sixteen  thou- 
sand pounds.  Upwards  of  one  thousand  and  forty  rounds  have 
been  fired  thus  far — generally  thirty  a  day.  Pifteen  pounds  of 
powder  sen-es  for  a  single  charge,  and  the  shot  average  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  pounds.  Twelve  men  are  required  to  work 
this  mammoth  piece  of  artillery.  The  effects  of  each  discharge 
on  the  metal  are  carefully  noted.  Such  a  shot  in  the  side  of  a 
vessel  most  make  it  feel  as  if  it  were  kicked  by  an  earthquake. 


Mlle.  G.vbbielle  De  Lamotte. — This  brilliant  young  pian- 
ist is  earning  an  enviable  reputation  among  us,  both  as  a  per- 
former and  a  teacher.  Her  monthly  concerts  at  the  Messrs. 
Chickering's  rooms  are  attended  by  the  elite  of  our  society.  Her 
third  concert  for  the  season  will  take  place  in  a  few  days. 


Fragbaxt  asd  BEArTiFTTi.. — We  have  to  thank  some 
kind  and  thoughtful  friend  for  a  dellciously  fragrant  bouquet. 
Flowers  are  said  to  be  the  alphabet  of  angels — who  will  interpret 
for  us  f^i's  floral  epistle  1 


FoETHCOMiXG. — We  have  some  superb  illustrations  for  our 
fordicoming  numbers,  and  intend  to  surprise  and  delight  our 
patrons  by  a  succession  of  novelties. 


SPIiINTEKS, 


General  Bosquet,  who  behaved  so  gallantly  in  the  Crimea, 

was  bom  at  Pan,  in  Prance,  in  I8i0. 

Willis  says  of  Ticknor  &  Fields's  bookstore,  that  it  is  the 

"  Parnassus  comer  of  our  country." 

....  A  vessel  laden  with  timber  for  a  meeting-house  was  wreck- 
ed on  Plum  Island  lately — ^the  first  church  ever  cast  away. 

—  .A  lad  was  fined  in  the  police  office  in  Halifax  five  pounds, 
for  tying  a  kettle  and  basf^et  to  a  dog's  tail. 

The  Pirst  Baptist  Church  in  Hartford  has  been  sold  to 

an  importing  house  for  S28,000. 

He  who  learns,  and  makes  no  use  of  his  learning.  Is  a 

beast  of  burden  with  a  load  of  books  hitched  to  him, 

....  Hon.  James  Guthrie,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  taxed 
in  one  district  of  Louisville  for  5501,205. 

It  cost  £35,000  to  entertain  Queen  Tictoria  at  Hull,  Eng- 
land.    That  was  going  the  hull  figure. 

A  mine  of  block  tin  has  been  discovered  in  Virginia. 

She  will  have  tin  miners  instead  of  being  minus  the  tin. 

There  are  two  or  three  thousand  Americans  now  residing 

in  Paris,  and  they  mean  to  get  up  a  Yankee  weekly, 

....  Fourteen  million  dollare  worth  of  grain,  hops  and  apples 
are  made  into  c-idcr,  beer  and  liquor  in  the  U,  States  each  year. 

It  passes  for  an  ornament  to  borrow  from  other  tongues, 

when  we  may  be  better  furnished  in  our  own. 

The  last  Indian  inhabitant  of  Xanracket  is   dead.    He 

was  named  Abraham  Qnady. 

George  Washington  Dixon,  the  negro  melodist,  is  said  to 

have  married  a  beautiful  Creole,  worth  SS0,OOO. 

A  negro  in  Alabama  is  spotted  like  the  leopard — but  un- 
like the  leopard,  the  spots  change  place. 

President  Pierce  completed  his  50th  year,  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing day.     He  may  escape  the  fatality  of  the  Whit;  House. 

Miss  Moore  who  lately  disappeared  from  Rochester,  N".  T., 

is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered ;  it  cansea  great  excitement. 


AOTELS  AXD  >0^T:L-RE.U)LXG. 

Gray  thought  it  the  height  of  eanhly  felicity  to  lie  on  a  sofa  all 
day  long  and  read  French  novels,  and  there  are  few  persons  who 
,can  plead  not  guilty  to  the  "soft  impeachment"  of  having,  at 
some  time  of  their  lives,  devoured  novels  with  more  eagerness 
than  any  other  works  of  literature.  We  are  afraid  to  guess  how 
many  mathematicians  have  been  beguiled  from  the  problems  of 
Euclid  by  the  romances  of  Scott ;  and  as  for  enumerating  the 
boarding-school  misses  who  have  wept  themselves  blind  over  the 
"  Sorrows  of  Wcrther,"  it  would  be  like  attempting  to  count  the 
sands  on  the  seashore.  Presses  have  groaned,  pulpits  have  ful- 
minated against  this  passion  for  fiction  ;  but  all  to  no  purpose  : 
novelists  have  found,  and  will  continue  to  find,  twenty  times  as 
many  readers  as  historians  or  essayists.  The  love  of  fictitious 
tales  is  not  a  local  or  temporary'  passion ;  the  oldest  nations  had 
their  fables  and  parables,  and  centuries  ago  the  bearded  Oriental 
listened  with  grave  delight  to  the  romance  of  the  itinerant  story- 
teller, as  he  does  at  this  day  in  the  coffee-houses  of  Stamboul. 
The  troubadour  amused  the  illiterate  knights  of  tlie  age  of  chiv- 
alry, as  Scott  delighted  their  descendants  in  the  nineteenth  centu- 
ry. But  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  novels  have  exerted  a  poten- 
tial influence — that  sound  moralists,  instead  of  uselessly  arguing 
against  a  popular  taste,  have  wisely  turned  it  to  account. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  remark  the  changes  of  stjie  and  char- 
acter that  novels  have  undergone  in  modem  days.  The  ponder- 
ous, long-winded,  interminable  romances  of  chivalry,  with  their 
violations  of  all  the  "  unities,"  their  contempt  for  geography,  his- 
tory, probability  and  nature,  having  ceased  to  find  readers,  a 
school  of  witty,  reckless  and  coarse  delineators  of  life  sprang  up, 
transferring  the  spirit  of  comedy  from  the  stage  to  the  pages  of 
romance.  Then  came  the  weighty  moral  novel — such  as  Richard- 
son constructed  ;  then  the  sickly  sentimental — the  Radcliffe  school 
of  thrilling  mystery,  and  the  pseudo-historical  school,  such  as  the 
"  Scottish  Chiefs,"  and  "  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw." 

Some  very  excellent  stories — among  them  Miss  Edgeworth's — 
had  been  written,  when  the  genius  of  Scott  flashed  upon  the  liter- 
ary world  like  an  Aurora  Borealis.  There  are  very  many  living 
who  remember  the  thrilling  sensation  produced  by  the  Waverley 
novels.  The  height  of  popularity  which  he  attained  induced  wri- 
ters of  all  opinions  and  classes  to  adopt  the  novel  as  the  best 
means  of  securing  the  popular  ear,  and  we  have  had  novels  his- 
torical, philosophical,  polemical,  didactic,  military,  nautical ;  in  a 
word,  every  theme  that  human  intellect  pursues  has  been  treated 
of  in  a  novel  form.  And  we  have  new  schools  springing  up  like 
mushrooms ;  such  as  the  Uncle  Tom  school,  the  Fanny  Fern 
school,  and  the  Lamphghter  school.  We  cannot  but  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  prodigious  success  of  some  of  the  later  celebrities 
will  prove  evanescent,  and  that,  though  the  popularity  of  such 
writers  as  Scott  may  be  diminished  for  the  time  being,  their  fame 
is  established  beyond  the  power  of  caprice  to  injure  it. 


OrR  XEIW  HEADING. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  with  the  present  number  we  not 
only  don  an  entire  new  suit  of  type,  from  top  to  toe,  but  that  we 
have  also  entirely  changed  the  heading  of  the  Pictorial,  adding 
the  new  proprietor's,  in  place  of  the  former  owner's,  name.  We 
caimot  refrain  from  calling  the  attention  to  the  improvement  man- 
ifested in  the  present,  over  the  old  upright,  unmeaning  heading. 
The  new  one  was  designed  for  us  by  ilr.  C,  A.  Barry,  a  young 
artist  of  this  city,  whose  pencil  chronicles  more  effectually  his 
genius  and  artistic  taste  than  our  pen  can  do.  The  design  was 
cut  by  Uiat  finished  engraver,  Mr,  John  Andrew,  also  of  this  citv. 

The  scene  within  the  circle  will  be  readily  recognized  by  our 
citizens  as  a  view  of  Boston  and  part  of  Charlestown  from  Dor- 
chester Heights.  On  the  left  of  the  centre-piece  we  have  a  via- 
duct over  which  a  train  of  cars  is  running ;  on  the  right,  a  ship, 
emblematic  of  commerce ;  while  in  the  foreground,  a  «tatue,  a 
palette,  books  and  writing  implements,  tastefully  typify  sculpture, 
painting  and  literature.  The  whole  is  grouped  with  skill  and  ef- 
fect, and  finished  carefully. 

We  desire  in  this  connection  to  refer  to  the  font  of  type,  fur- 
nished us  hj  Messrs.  Phelps  &  Daltox,  type  founders  of  this 
city ;  its  clear  and  beautiful  face,  legibility,  and  excellence  of  fin- 
ish,* are  all  manifest  in  the  paper  before  the  reader.  The  card  of 
this  well  knovm  and  long  established  house  will  be  foimd  in  our 
advertising  columns. 


Gold  for  Russia. — According  to  the  Journal  de  Petersburg, 
there  passed,  on  September  2,  1854,  through  Xijnii-Xovgorod 
(celebrated  for  its  great  annual  fairs),  a  transport  of  gold  from 
the  mines  of  Altai,  on  its  way  to  the  capital.  The  transport  con- 
tained about  17,000  pounds  of  pure  gold — worth  S5,000,000,  if 
we  estimate  a  pound  of  gold  at  S3O0. 


PoETEAiT  or  FoEEEST. — We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
itasufx  &  Silsbee,  daguerrco typists,  Xo.  299  1-2  Washington 
Street,  a  beautiful  photographic  portrait  of  the  distinguished 
American  tragedian,  which  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  art.  It 
has  all  the  effect  of  a  fine  mezzotint  engraving. 


Wit  axd  Hcmoe. — Our  neighbor  of  the  Yankee  Bkde  is 
still  whittling  off  his  jokes  at  Xo.  12  School  Street.  His  bump  of 
mirthfulness  is  so  prominent  that  Ahom  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  fitting  him  to  a  beaver,  a  few  davs  since. 


CiBCULATiOK. — ^A  late  number  of  the  London  Ulastrated 
Xews  boasts  that  its  circulation  is  104,000  weekly.  This  is  less 
than  the  circulation  of  Ballou's  Pictorial  bv  seven  thousand! 


THE  XEW  CA3IBRIDGE  BRIDGE. 

The  view  we  give  on  page  12  is  an  accurate  delineation  of  the 
new  bridge  which  connects  Boston  with  Cambridgeport,  built  up- 
on the  site  of  the  old  bridge,  and  recently  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  houses  of  Cambridgeport  are  seen  in  the  distance  at  the 
end  of  the  bridge.  This  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  our  artist 
has  not  exaggerated  the  amount  of  travel  by  crowding  the  bridge 
with  omnibusses,  carriages  and  pedestrians.  The  interruption  of 
travel  caused  by  the  building  of  this  bridge  was  a  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  public,  as  they  had  to  make  a  long  detour  to  reach 
Cambridgeport,  or  Cambridge,  byway  of  Craigie's  Bridge,  or  the 
ilill  Dam  and  the  bridge  thence  to  Cambridgeport.  The  first 
bridging  of  the  Charles  River,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  was  re- 
garded as  an  astounding  event,  and  the  opening  of  Charlestown 
Bridge  was  celebrated  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  firing  of  cannon, 
by  a  banquet,  speeches  and  other  appropriate  demonstrations. 
The  muses  were  invoked  to  honor  the  occasion,  and  all  Suffolk 
and  iliddlesex  were  agog.  Xor  was  this  first  step  in  the  path  of 
enterprise  unworthy  of  such  a  celebration.  Inestimable  advan- 
tages flowed  from  it,  and  property  on  the  main  land  rapidly  ad- 
vanced in  value  from  that  moment.  The  building  of  Charlestown 
Bridge  was  then  what  the  opening  of  the  Worcester  Railroad  was 
much  later.  Now-a-days  even  the  opening  of  a  new  bridge  is 
only  a  day's  wonder — the  new  avenue  is  silently  accepted  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

4    O-c     I 

BINDING  THE  PICTORIAL. 

This  being  the  first  number  of  a  new  volume,  it  is  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  remind  the  readers  of  the  Pictorial  of  the  importance 
of  preserving  the  numbers  of  the  paper  for  binding,  and  thus 
keeping  by  them  constantly  an  illumined  record  of  the  times.  We 
are  now  binding  the  numbers  of  the  past  volume,  being  vol, 
Vn.,  for  those  persons  who  send  them  in.  They  are  done  in 
gilt  edges  and  hacks,  illumined  covers,  with  elegant  title-page, 
and  an  elaborate  index,  at  a  charge  of  one  doUar  each.  We  can 
supply  any  and  all  back  numbers,  even  to  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  work,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  sets,  or  supply- 
ing torn,  injured  or  missing  numbers,  at  a  charge  of  sis  cents 
each.  Few  persons  who  have  been  regularly  in  receipt  of  the 
Pictorial  but  must  desire  to  preserve  it  in  a  durable  form. 

]M  A  R  R  J  A  G  E  S . 

In  this  city,  by  Eev.  3Ir.  Streeter,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Wardle  to  SGsa  Mary  C, 
Simpson;  by  Eev.  Dr.  Bla^den,  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Fearing;,  of  Providence,  U.  I., 
to  Miss  Matilda  Pickens;  by  Kev.  BiEbop  East  bum.  John  Wallace,  Z=q.  to 
JIiES  Alma  A.  Bridgeman.  of  Hardwick,  Tt.;  by  Rev.  51r.  Huntington.  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Knapp  to  Mi£=  3Iary  A.  H.  Whiton — At  Charlestow-n,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Cilley,  Mr.  John  B.  Coshman  to  Mies  Pamelia  A.  Hich — At  Eoxbory.  by  Eev. 
Dr.  Potnam,  Mr.  William  B.  Bacon  to  Mifs  Emily  C.  Low,  both  of  Jamaica 
Plain — At  Cambridgeport.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Daweg.  George  Minot,  Esq.,  of  Read- 
ing, to  Mi=s  Elizabeth  Ddwes— .it  Brighton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whitney.  Mr.  E.  St. 
Clair  Hntchins.  of  Newton,  to  Miss  Marv  E.  D.  Morse — .A.t  Ipewich.  bv  Rer. 
Mr.  Pitz,  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Siafford,  of  Hamilton,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Smith— At  Sa- 
lem, br  Rev.  Mr.  Carlton,  Mr.  Philip  Bennett  to  Miss  Marv  Welch — At  Esser, 
3Ir.  Nathan  Low  to  Mis.a  Mary  W.  Btimham— At  Eererlv.  "bv  Rev,  Mr.  Eddr, 
Mr.  DaTid  M.  Carter  to  Miss  LonL=a  S.  Burpep — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  ?Ir.  Wood- 
bory.  ?Ir.  Henry  E.  Adams,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Cobom — At 
Xewborvport.  bv  Rev.  ilr.  Vemulve.  Capt,  Ebenezer  Ames  to  MUs  Catherine 
B.  Hutchins.  of 'Rockland,  3Ie.—A't  Xantacket.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Philbrook,  Mr. 
Benjamin-  F.  Folger,  2d,  to  Miss  Sarah  H.  Swain — At  Winchester,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Marstets.  of  Wobam,  5Ir.  Thomas  P.  Ayres  to  Miss  Lydia  31,  Synunes — 
At  Greenland,  Mr.  Waymes  X.  Potter  to  Mig-;  Frances  A.  Dicldnfon. 

DEATHS. 


The  "War.— Hard  fighting  and  little  progress  mark  the  war 
operations  between  Russia  and  the  allies. 


Id  this  dty,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Davis,  30;  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Tntien,  58;  Mr, 
Geoi^c  W.  Smith,  formerly  of  Dnsbury,  24;  Sirs.  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  late 
3Ir.  Joshoa  Davis,  7S;  Mr.  Samuel  Eeals,  75 — At  Charlestown.  Mrs.  3Iargaret 
Doreil,  61;  Mrs.  Hannah  Qiiinlan.  55;  Widow  Harriet  Adams.  5i — At  Rox- 
bnry,  ^Idow  3Iary  Ann  Elasland,  late  of  Boston,  55:  Mi?.  Sa.>;an  B,,  wife  of 
3Ir-  Jeremiah  Gore — At  East  Cambridge.  Mr.  James  M.  Lossell.  37 — At  Dor- 
chester. Mr.  Joseph  Stevens,  45 — At  Brookline,  Mr^.  Clarissa,  wife  of  Samnel 
Hills.  Esq.,  51— At  Watertown.  Sin?.  Eliza  Bacon.  69— At  Waltham.  5Ii^.  Eliza 
H..  wife  of  ilr.  Henry  Timmins — At  Salem.  Mr.  Daniel  Kimball,  36;  Charles  H. 
Stoddard.  1?— At  Danvers.  Mrs.  Lvdia  .Vnn  Wilson.  2ft— At  Amesbun".  Eev. 
Bf-njamiTi  Ansfin.  29— At  Braintree.  Charles  >Iiller  Fogc  Esq..  4^— At  South 
Dedham.  31r.  Robert  K.  Leach.  57— At  Groton,  Mis.  Abbie  R.  Spalter.  34— At 
Tewksburv,  Rev.  Jacob  Cogjnn.  74— At  Worcester.  5Ir.  Rodna  A.  Mills.  22— 
At  West  Brookfield.  Miss  Mary  Ann  Rice.  34— At  New  Bedford.  Mrs.  Phoebe, 
wife  of  Mr-  Jethro  D.  Daggett.  45 — At  Newboryport.  Mr5.  Mary  W.  Lanccy, 
43 — At  Geor^Iown,  3Ii^.  Sarah  J.  S.  Ordway.  3S — At  Cpton,  Mrs.  Hannah 
Johnson.  74— At  Kingston.  Mr.  Charles  Eorges-s.  70 — At  Providence,  R.  I., 
Widow  Mary  Field,  93— At  Old  Warwick.  R.  I..  Mrs.  Barbara,  widow  of  the 
late  Thomas  W.  Greene.  Esq..  85 — Ac  Xew  London.  Conn-,  Mrs.  Eunice,  widow 
of  the  late  Capt.  John  Prentiss,  81, 

BALLOU'S  PICTOEIAL  BOUND. 

We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth, 
and  with  gilt  edges:  forming  superb  and  moist  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in 
the  shape  of  a  series  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  coutaining 
nearly  ICiCO  eDgraving^of  men.  manners  and  current  events  all  over  the  world; 
of  scenerj'  in  all  parts  of  the  globe;  of  £imoas  cities  and  beautiful  villages:  oj" 
pageants  at  home  and  abroad:  of  fine  maritime  views:  and,  m  short,  of  an  in- 
finite variety  of  interesting  and  inBtmctiTe  subjects;  with  title-pages  and 
indexes.    Pnce.  S3  OO  per  volume. 

BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL  . 

DSAWIXG-ROOM   COMPAXIO. 

Tlus  paper  pn«ent=.  in  the  mo5t  elegant  and  available  form,  a  weekly  Utera- 
ly  melange  of  noLable  events  of  tbe  d.^y.  Its  colomns  arc  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  best  avesic-W  aCthoes.  and  the  cream  of 
the  domestic  and  for«gn  news;  the  whole  well  tpiccd  with  wit  and  humor. 
Each  paper  is  beautifully  iUusirat'd  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by 
eminent  artists,  of  notable  objecL-(,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  uid 
of  men  and  manners,  alto$;elher  making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  cotin- 
try.  Its  page?  contain  view*  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of 
all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemi^here.  of  all  the  principal 
ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate 
portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS  :—I\TAilIABLY  IX  ADVANCE, 

1  eubscriber,  one  year, 

4  sabscribers,  •'      '■      , 

10  '•  '•      "      


93  00 

10  OO 

30  00 

Any  persm  sending  tu  rizteen  mhecriben  at  tbe  last  rate,  shall  receive  tb« 
serentefnlh  copy  gratis. 

•«•  One  copy  of  The  Fho  op  otra  Cmox.  and  one  copy  of  Balloc's  Picto- 
■Bixu  together,  S4  00  per  annum. 

Pablishcd  every  Satcbdat.  bv  M.  M.  BALLOU. 

CoEXCE  OP  Teexont  a.'to  Broxpiexd  Steiets.  Bostox. 

WholesaIe  AcevtS.—S  French,  121  Xa«»o  Street.  Xew  Torfc;  .4.  Winch, 
116  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia ;  Henry  Taylor.  Ill  Baltimore  Street,  Baiti- 
more;  A.  C.  Eaglev,  comer  of  4th  and  Sycamore  Str»-*t5.  Ciodonatl:  J.  A. 
Eovs,  43  Woo-lwanl  Avenue.  Detroit:  E.'K.  Woodward,  comer  of  4th  and 
Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis;  Mellen  &  Co.,  66  Clarfc  Street,  ChkttgD,  lUlnoIi. 
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flIEX  OF  THE  TEtfES. 

DOXALD  MCKAY. 

In  America,  rank,  in  the  highest  sense, 
does  not  depend  upon  one's  family  or  place 
of  birth — upon  wealth  or  place  alone,  upon 
mere  show  or  pretence^bnt  rather  upon 
what  one  has  really  done  to  distinguish  him- 
self &s  an  American  citizen,  that  has 
bro»g:ht  honor  to  his  conntrj-  and  that  has 
conferred  benefits  upon  mankind.  Such 
men  are  our  nobles,  our  lords,  our  dukes 
and  our  earls,  our  kinjj*  and  our  princes, 
whom  the  people  delight  to  honor  for  their 
uwks.  No  matter  what  blood  courses 
through  their  veins,  or  where  they  were 
bom,  or  how  few  titles  they  have  received. 
With  this  ^new,  we  commence  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  living  genius  of  America  in 
all  departments  of  human  effort,  in  science, 
an,  literature  and  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions. The  great  American  inventor,  dis- 
coverer, mechanic,  traveller,  merchant, 
manufacturer,  agriculturist,  and  indeed, 
the  foremost  men  in  even,-  department  of 
human  industry*,  will  find  their  places  in 
this  scries  of  articles.  AVe  know  of  no 
American  who  can  be  indifferent  to  such 
information  aided  by  the  beautiful  illustra- 
tions of  the  artist ;  and  wherever  our  lan- 
gnatje  is  spoken  around  the  globe,  there  is 
an  interest  in  the  distinguished  men  of 
America.  Though  we  may  not,  in  every 
instance,  select  an  eminent  man  to  repre- 
sent a  department  of  business,  that  all,  eith- 
er in  liis  owni  or  in  other  professions,  shall 
regard  as  foremost,  yet  we  hope  to  present 
one  that  all  shall  agree  is  one  of  the  first, 
and  not  an  unfit  representative  of  his  class. 
Donald  McKay,  whose  portrait  we  here- 
with give,  engraved  from  an  accurate  da- 
guerrcotj'pe  by  Southworth  &  Hawes,  is  a  fit 
representative  of  the  American  ship-build- 
ing interest.  He  is  our  great  ship-builder 
at  the  present  time,  and,  as  every  one 
knows,  has  built  the  greatest  clipper  ship 
that  ever  sailed  upon  any  waters.  His 
name  in  connection  with  the  ship  has  be- 
come a  household  word,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Mr.  JIcKay  was  not  American 
bom,  but  he  has  spent  the  largest  portion 
of  bis  life  in  this  country.  Here  he  has 
built  up  his  character ;  here  he  has  estab- 
lished his  fame.  He  was  born  iu  Sheibume, 
Nova  Scotia,  in  1809,  so  that  he  is  now  in. 
the  meridian  of  his  life.  The  town  of  his 
birth  is,  as  we  might  expect,  a  seaport,  and 
one  of  riie  finest  in  the  world.  It  is  laid 
out  as  beautifully  as  Philadelphia,  and 
there  many  bom  on  our  own  soil  have 
found  their  pleasant  home.  As  a  boy, 
young  McKay  was  full  of  life  and  activity, 

giving  promise  of  becoming  the  man  he  is.  Living  upon  a  farm  he 
found  too  little  excitement,  and  so  sought  it  in  pursuing  the  moose 
and  deer  with  which  the  neighborhood  abounded  ;  or  else  in 
riding  upon  the  waters  of  the  fine  bay  of  Shelbume.  He  early 
showed  a  taste  for  that  which  was  to  be  his  future  profession,  and 
it  is  stated  that  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  he  built  a  fishing 
smack  in  connection  with  his  brother,  now  Captain  Laughlin 
McKay.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  histon,-  of  the  JIcKay  family, 
that  the  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  notice  was  an  officer  in 
a  Scotch  Hi<;hland  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  hated 
the  rebel  Yankees,  and  fought  against  them  with  all  his  might, 
little  dreaming  that  his  own  son  was  to  be  one  of  them,  and  that 
his  grand-ehildren,  both  numerous  and  influential,  were  to  dwell 
among  us.  McKay  Ls  a  Scotch  name,  known  by  its  spelling  to 
those  familiar  with  the  names  of  old  Scotia.  Th'j  name  has  fig- 
ured for  at  least  eight  centimes  among  the  Highlands  of  that 


DONALD   MCKAY, 


land,  during  much  of  which  period  the  people  represented  by  it 
were  in  a  wild  and  warlike  condition.  The  name  Donald  McKay 
can  be  fairly  traced  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Mr.  McKay,  after 
trying  his  powers  at  sliip-building  near  his  native  home,  sought, 
at  tlie  age  of  twenty-two,  a  wider  sphere  of  action  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Here  he  began  to  learn  his  trade  under  "n-ise  master- 
builders  of  ships,  and  spared  no  pains  to  perfectly  understand  it. 
After  a  few  years  in  so  good  a  school,  he  commenced  business  for 
himself  on  the  banks  the  Merrimack,  at  Newburyport.  He  built 
there  several  of  the  finest  ships  ever  constructed  upon  that  river, 
for  New  York  and  Boston  houses,  and  finally  removed  to  East 
Boston  in  1845,  from  whence  his  fame  as  a  ship-builder  has  travel- 
led round  the  world.  Mr.  !McKay  hns  built  at  East  Boston  some 
fifty  vessels,  (jaite  a  proportion  of  which  were  of  the  largest  size. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  Washington  In'ing.  after  which  |,lided 
into  the  water,  from  his  yard,  the  New  World,  the  Ocean  Mon- 


arch, the  Daniel  Webster,  the  Staffordshire 
{of  melancholy  memorj'),  the  Sovereign  of 
the  Seas,  and  the  Great  Republic  of  4500 
tons  register,  and  of  6000  tons  stowage  ca- 
pacity !  The  last  ship,  unequalled  in  size, 
attracted  universal  attention,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  full  60,000  people  assembled  to 
wimess  its  launch.  The  Great  Republic 
found  its  water.-  home  October  4,  1853,  and 
in  thirteen  months  from  that  date,  Mr. 
McKay  had  launched  eleven  vessels,  ten  of 
which  were  ships,  with  an  aggregate  of 
24,600  tons.  Estimating  these  ships  at 
eighty  dollars  a  ton,  they  are  worth  very 
nearly  t^vo  millions  of  doUai-s.  If  this  is 
not  a  good  yeai*'s  work,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  find  the  ship-builder  in  the  world  that 
has  done  one.  Six  of  these  ships  were 
built  for  James  Baines  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool, 
a  house  more  extensively  engaged  in  Aus- 
tralian navigation  than  ?.ny  other  in  the 
world.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Light- 
ning, which  was  launched  January  2,  of 
1854.  This  is  a  ship  of  2100  tons,  was 
built  for  speed  and  was  named  for  the 
game,  and  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  worthy 
both  of  its  name  and  origin  by  lately  sailing 
round  the  world  ten  or  twelve  days  quicker 
than  any  other  ship.  The  Lightning  is  al- 
so remarkable  as  having  been  the  first  ship 
built  for  England  by  any  other  nation.  In- 
deed, it  w:is  only  four  years  since,  that 
British  law  permitted  Englishmen  to  buy 
foreign  vessels.  The  other  ships  built  by 
Mr.  McKay  for  James  Baines  &  Co.,  for 
their  Australian  line  of  clipper  ships,  are 
the  Champion  of  the  Seas,  the  James 
Baines,  the  Commodore  Perrj-,  the  Japan 
and  the  Donald  McKay.  The  James  Baines 
performed  the  feat  of  sailing  from  Boston 
to  Liverpool  in  twelve  days  and  six  hours, 
or  quicker  than  any  other  sailing  vessel 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  McKay 
is  a  man  of  mark  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance, which  betrays  his  Scotch  origin  and 
his  iron  energy.  He  might  be  selected  on 
'Change  as  the  author  of  the  Great  Repub- 
lic. He  is  of  the  average  height,  and  far 
beyond  the  average  in  his  stoutness  and 
weight ;  with  his  full  face,  ruddy  complex- 
ion, piercing  eyes  and  muscular  limbs,  he 
might  be  taken  for  a  descendantof  the  wild 
inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
eight  hundred  years  ago.  Mr.  McKay  is 
the  representative  of  a  large  American  in- 
terest. East  Boston,  that  was  nothing 
twenty  yeai-s  ago,  has  been  much  advanced 
by  the  building  of  ships.  The  same  is 
true  of  many  other  places  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Mr.  McKay,  then,  as  a  foremost 
representative  of  this  interest,  occupies  a 
proud  position.  He  is  a  leading  man  of  a  great  class,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  merchants,  no  commerce,  no  sailors — for 
what  are  all  these  without  ships,  swift  ships  to  traverse  all  waters? 
He  has  not  attained  his  present  position  without  a  long  struggle. 
He  has  been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  He  has  met  and 
conquered  difficulties  under  which  ordinary  men  would  have  snnk. 
When  the  keel  of  the  Great  Republic  was  laid,  some  of  his 
friends  remarked  that  "  she  was  too  large,  and  that  she  would 
bankrupt  him  before  she  was  finished."  Yet  he  persevered,  re- 
marking by  way  of  reply,  "Let  friends  and  foes  talk,  I'll  work." 
Such  is  the  man,  and  by  such  a  spirit  is  he  actuated.  He  has 
proved  himself  worthy  of  success  ;  he  has  brought  honor  to  this 
country,  that  he  now  claims  as  his  own — and  also  to  this  city, 
which  is  his  adopted,  and,  as  we  most  sincerely  trust,  permanent 
home.  Long  may  the  trophies  of  his  genius  and  skill  ride  on  the 
topmost  wave  of  the  ocean  and  of  fortune ! 
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H-\ilVARD   UNIVERSITY,    CAMBRIDGE,   IIASS. 


HARVARD    ITNTTERSITY. 

"We  present  onr  readers  with  two  excellent  engravings,  depicting 
the  college  buildinirs  at  Cambridge,  the  most  ancient  seat  of 
learning  in  the  United  States.  The  first  represents  a  group 
■n-hich  will  be  readily  recognized.  Massachusetts,  Hollis,  Stough- 
ton  and  Halworfhy  Hulls  being  conspicuous.  In  the  fine  Gothic 
church  on  the  right  the  exercises  of  commencement  daj  take 
plr.c3.  Gore  Hall,  which  stands  in  the  rear  of  these  buildings,  is 
the  subject  of  the  second  illustration.  It  is  of  recent  constnic- 
tion,  built  entirely  of  granite,  and  contains  a  choice  library  of 
about  90,000  volumes.  This  building  has  been  much  admired 
for  its  architectural  elegance.  The  foundation  of  Hai-vard  Uni- 
TersitT  is  one  of  the  most  honorable  events  in  the  history  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  1630,  six  years  only  after  the  settlement  of  Bos- 
ton, the  General  Court  appropriated  four  hundred  pounds  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  or  college  at  Cambridge,  tlien  called 
Ne^vto^Tn.  When  we  consider  the  scantiness  of  the  colonial  re- 
sources, and  the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  the  allowance  ap- 
pears no  less  than  munificent.  The  colo- 
nial records  mention  this  appropriation 
in  the  following  terms :  "  The  court 
agreed  to  give  four  hundred  pounds  to- 
wards a  school  or  college,  whereof  two 
hundred  pounds  be  paid  the  next  year, 
and  two  hundred  pounds  when  the  work 
is  finished,  and  the  next  couit  to_  appoint 
where  and  what  building.*'  The  colo- 
nists were  then  involved  in  the   Pcquod 

war.     Savage  says  the  sum  was  "  equal  -^   

to  a  year's  rate  of  the  whole  colony." 
But  the  college  owes  its  existence,  in 
fact — for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  legis- 
lature would  have  carried  their  plans 
bevond  the  establishment  of  a  grammar- 
school — to  the  liberality  of  an  English 
clergyman,  the  Kcv.  John  Harvard,  and 
who  died  in  Charlcstown  in  1638.  Very 
lititle  is  known  respecting  this  benefactor 
of  learning.  His  birthplace,  even,  can- 
not be  ascertained.  He  was,  however,  a 
man  of  education,  having  graduated  at 
Cambridge  University,  England,  and  he 
preached  in  Newtown,  aftenvards  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  Haiward  left  by 
vdU  one  half  his  estate,  about  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling,  to  the  school  which 
the  legislature  had  established  in  New- 
town. His  bequest  gave  a  vigorous  im- 
petus to  the  new  establishment,  and  the 
General  Court  at  once  determined  to 
erect  it  into  a  college,  to  be  called  Har- 
vard, in  commemoration  of  its  benefac- 
tor ;  while  in  honor  of  the  classic  seat  of 
learning  in  the  mother  country,  where  so 
many  of  the  colonists  had  been  educated, 
the  name  of  Newtown  was  changed  to 
that  of  Cambridge.  "  It  pleased  God," 
says  a  contcmporai-y  writer,  "  to  slir  up 
the  heart  of  one  '^i^.  Har\-ard  (a  godly 
gentleman  and  lover  of  learning  then 
living  among  us),  to  give  one  half  of  his 
estate  towards  the  erection  of  a  college, 
and  all  his  library."  "  When,"  savs  Ed- 
ward Everett,  in  his  address  delivered  at 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  John  Har- 
vard, in  the  graveyard  at  Charlesto^vn, 


Sept.  26, 1828,  "we  think  of  the  mighty  importance,  in  our  com- 
munity, of  the  system  of  public  instruction,  and  regard  the  ven- 
erable man  whom  we  commemorate,  as  the  first  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  contributing  liben'lly  for  the  endowment  of  places  of 
education  (an  example  faithfully  imitated  in  this  region  in  almost 
every  succeeding  age),  we  cannot,  as  patriots,  admit  that  any 
honor  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  pay  to  his  memory,  is  beyond 
his  desert."  The  impulse  given  by  John  Harvard's  generosity 
placed  the  permanence  of  the  college  out  of  danger.  Four  years 
after  Harvard's  death,  a  class  graduated,  whose  finished  educa- 
tion reflected  the  highest  credit  on  their  alma  mater.  The  uni- 
vei-sity  became  the  pride  of  the  colony.  English  j'onths  were 
sent  hither  to  receive  their  education.  The  legislature  continued 
its  guardianship  and  care,  and  aided  it  by  timely  donations,  while 
private  individuals,  animated  by  the  spirit  and  example  of  Har- 
vard, poured  their  contributions  and  bequests  into  its  treasury. 
It  was  richly  endowed,  and  in  resources,  buildings,  library',  and 
professorships,  it  takes  precedence   of  all  other  institutions  of 
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learning  in  the  country.  In  1850,  its  alumni  numbered  6272. 
The  annual  commencement  still  attracts  crowds,  and  is  regarded 
with  interest,  and  for  two  centuries  it  was,  to  Cambridge,  Boston 
and  its  environs,  the  great  event  of  the  year.  It  gathered  togeth- 
er all  the  dignitaries,  all  the  learning,  and  all  the  beauty  and 
fashion  of  the  land.  The  university  comprises  a  department  for 
undcr-gradnates  and  schools  of  thcologi',  law  and  medicine.  A 
most  important  addition  to  the  educational  advantages  of  Cam- 
bridge was  the  founding  of  the  Scientific  School,  founded  in 
1848,  by  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  with  a  fund  of  SoO.OOO,  which 
has  since  been  largely  increased.  In  this  school,  young  men,  who 
have  not  received  a  classical  education,  can  be  fitted  for  various 
departments  of  busines.*;.  as  chemists,  civil  engineers,  navigators, 
etc.  Of  the  college  buildings,  University  Hall,  not  seen  in  our 
engraving,  is  a  handsome  granite  edifice,  and  contains  the  chapel, 
lecture  rooms,  etc.  Besides  the  larce  halls  occupied  by  the  un- 
dcr-gradnates, there  arc  Divinity  Hall,  appropriated  to  theological 
students,  and  Holdcn  Chapel,  which  contains  the  anatomical  mu- 
seum, etc.  A  large  observatory  is  fur- 
nished with  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
telescopes  in  the  world.  The  legislative 
government  is  vested  in  a  corporation, 
which  consists  of  the  president  and  six 
fellows,  and  a  board  of  overseers,  com- 
posed of  the  president,  the  governor  and 
__  lieutenant-governor    of   the    State,    the 

~Z.  members  of  the  executive  council,  and 

—  .   the  Senate,  and  the  speaker  of  the  House 

of  Representatives,    ex-officiis,   together 

with  thirty  others,  fifteen  clergrmen  and 
fifteen  laymen,  elected  for  the  purpose. 
The  faculty  of  instruction,  embracing 
the  professional  and  scientific  schools, 
consists  of  the  president,  twenty-eight  pro- 
fessors, five  tutors  and  several  teachers. 
The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Art»  is  confer- 
red at  the  close  of  a  course  of  four  years' 
study.  The  term  of  study  for  the  "divin- 
ity school  is  three  years.  That  of  tho 
law  school  three  years  for  gradnaies  of 
any  college,  and  five  for  students  who 
have  not  received  a  classical  education. 
There  arc  very-  liberal  funds  appro])riated 
to  the  support  of  students  who  require 
assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
studies. "  The  law  school,  which  enjoys 
a  high  repute,  was  established  in  1817. 
The  lectures  to  tho  medical  students  are 
delivered  at  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
College,  in  Boston.  A  degree  of  M.  T). 
is  conferred  only  upon  those  students 
who  have  attended  the  conrses  of  lec- 
tures, and  spent  three  years  under  the 
tuition  of  a  regular  physician.  The 
succession  of  presidents  has  embraced 
nineteen  individuals,  the  first  being  tho 
Rev.  Hemw  Dunstcr,  and  the  present 
Rev.  James  I>.  Walker,  a  ripe  and  ac- 
complished scholar.  Receni  pi-esidents 
preceding  were  Jnred  Sparks,  Edward 
Everett,  and  Josiah  Quincy.  In  fact> 
the  succession  of  presidents  is  a  cata- 
logue of  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
names  in  our  State  records ;  and  thou- 
sands in  our  laud  look  with  pride  upon 
Haniurd  as  their  cherished  Aimu  ilatcr. 
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EDITORL4.L  JIELO'GE. 

A  Yankee  proposes  to  build  a  spiral  staircase   doi\-n  tlic  mael- 
strom, to  rescue   treasures. It  has  recently  been  ascertained 

that  ordinary  tin  plates,  or  plates  of  thin  sheet  iron,  coated  with 
an  alloT  of  tin  and  lead,  with  a  small  proportion  of  antimony, 
form  a  native  element  for  galvanic  batteries,  so  stem  as  scarcely 
to  be  affected  by  the  sulphuric  acid.  They  answer  the  purpose 
as  well  as  platinized  silver. The  Patriotic  Fund  (for  the  re- 
lief of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  British  army  and  navy  en- 
gaged in  the  war  with  Knssia),  in  New  York,  now  amounts  to 

S8&41.    To  increase  it  a  public  meeting  is  talked  of. Mr. 

Finney,  a  dentist,   of  London,  it  is  said,  has  found  a  filled  tooth 

in  the  jaw  of  a  mummy. One  thousand  and  sixty   dollars 

have  been  received  at  the  pension  office,  on  account  of  moneys 
fraudulentlv  obtained  from  that  bureau  by  Jacob  Singcrland,  who 
is  now  in  the  penitentiary  of  Vermont,  having  been  convicted   of 

forging  pen.sion  cases. The  London    (Eng.)    Builder  says: 

' '  Does  it  not  strike  you  that  vast  quantities  of  the  light  produced 
by  gas  is  wasted  in  the  streets  by  the  want  of  a  reflector  from  the 
top  of  the  lamp?  Why  not  paint  the  outside  of  the  upper 
panes  of  glass  with  white  paint,  so  as  to  throw  down  a  greater 

part  of  the  light  now  wasted  on  the   clouds   and   stars. The 

Florida  and  South  Carolina  Legislatures  are  engaged  in  proposi- 
tions to  improve  the  common  school  systems  of  the  two  States. 
The  plans  proposed  in  South  Carolina  are  much  contested,  but 
in  Florida  there  is  hope  of  establishing  a  good  system  of  com- 
mon school  education. A  singular  marriage  contract  was 

a  few  days  since  entered  into  in  Tennessee.  The  -wife  is  worth  a 
cool  fifty  thousand.  The  husband  is  the  rightful  owner  of  a  mag- 
nificent goatee.  The  contract  provided  that  the  husband  is  to 
have  no  interest  in  his  wife's  estate,  shall  collect  none  of  her  debts 
and  chastise  none  of  her  servants,  and  that  he  shall  pay  her  one 

hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum  for  board. The  Cunard 

line  has  conveyed  100,000  passengers  without  injury  to  any 
one. The  Cooperstown  (X.  Y.)  Times  says  there  is  a  Yan- 
kee in  that  town  selling  rights  to  manufacture  honey.  The  edi- 
tor has  tried  the  honey,  and  pronounces  it  "  beautiful  in  appear- 
ance and  delightful  to  the  taste."  It  is  made  principally  from 
sugar,  and  can  be  aflbrdcd  at  one   shilling  per  pound.     Wliat 

shall  we  have  next  ? A  young  man  by  the   name   of  Eben 

Davis,  left  the  town  of  Franklin,  Me.,  for  Ellsworth,  on  the  28th 
nit.,  on  foot,  intending  to  return  the  same  day,  and  has  not  been 
heard  of  since.  It  is  feared  he  was  devoured  by  wolves.  He  was 
a  resident  of  Brooksville,  in  that  State,  and  had  been  married  but 
a  few  days  before. The  Thames  Tunnel  doesn't  pay  expen- 
ses.   The  Collins  steamers  are  receiving  their  new  metallic 

life-boats.  Each  ship  is  to  have  five,  in  addition  to  the  old  boats, 
of  an  average  capacity  of  eighty  persons.  The  first  has  already 
been  put  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  India-rubber  floats  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  old  boats  as  worthless,  and  powerful  cork  fenders 

put  on  in  their  places. We  have  now  thirty  insane  hospitals, 

with  six  thousand  patients. The  Louisville   (Ky.)    Times 

says  the  little  town  of  New  Albany,  Indiana,  directly  across  the 
river,  when  they  wanted  a  raihroad,  appointed  a  committee  to  ob- 
tain subscriptions,  and  in  three  or  four  days  had  obtained  S200,000. 
Louisville  in  one  week  managed  to  get  890,000.  Here  is  a 
striking  contrast. A  Chinese  newspaper  published  in  Cali- 
fornia is  called  Kin-chan-chi-ji-sin-lou,  which  signifies  The  Gold- 
mine Journal. Loufty  Effendi,  the  Turko-Egi-ptian  commis- 

sione  r  at  the  New  York  Exliibition,   married    a    New    York 

lady. The  Washington  monument  has  now  attained  a  height 

of  one  hundred   sixty-six  feet. Two  small  to^\Tis  in  Germany 

make  yearlyl51,320vioUns,31,716  guitars,  600  double  bases,  3000 

Tiolincellos,  and  45,000  dollars  worth jDf  strings. The  loss  by 

the  burning  of  Placide's  Theatre,  New  Orleans,  is  estimated   at 

90,000  dollars. Col.  Woodfield,  killed  in  a  duel  in  California, 

was  accompanied  to  the  field  by  his  wife. 


tottjisiiii:  (Batljcrings. 


THE  CROAT*  OF   ENGI/.\iVD. 

The  following  is  estimated  as  the  value  of  the  jewels  in  this 
magnificent  diadem:  Twenty  diamonds  round  the  circle,  £1500 
each,  £30,000  ;  two  large  centre  diamonds,  £2000  each,  £4000  ; 
fifty-four  smaller  diamonds,  placed  at  the  angles  of  the  smaller, 
£100;  four  crosses,  each  composed  of  twenty-five  diamonds, 
£12,000  ;  four  large  diamonds  on  the  top  of  the  crosses,  £4000  ; 
twelve  diamonds  contained  in  fleur-de-lis,  £10,000;  eighteen 
smaller  diamonds  contained  in  the  same,  £2000 ;  pearls,  dia- 
monds, etc.,  upon  the  arches  and  crosses,  £10,000 ;  also  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  smaller  diamonds,  £5000  ;  twenty-six  dia- 
monds in  the  upper  cross,  £300 ;  two  circles  of  pearls  about  the 
rim,  £3000.  Cost  of  the  stones  in  the  crown,  exclusive  of  the 
metal,  £111,900. 


Ne.it  Stock. — The  first  horned  cattle  brought  to  America 
were  imported  by  Columbus  in  1492.  In  1750,  the  best  dairy 
farms  in  Rhode  Island  contained  upwards  of  one  hundred  cows, 
and  sold  13,000  pounds  of  cheese,  besides  butter,  bullocks  and 
calves.  On  one  farm,  scvcnty-thrce  cows  made  10,000  pounds 
of  butter  in  five  months.  Two  acres  of  good  land  sustained  one 
cow.  The  present  number  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  m.ay  bo 
estimated  at  20,000,000. 


DiSTixGCisiiED  F.\R5iKRS. — Cynts  the  Great  claimed  that  he 
was  a  Persian  farmer  (ho  had  a  pretty  large  farm).  Frederick  the 
Great  amused  himself  by  raising  melons  ;  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison  and  Webster  were  all  good  farmers. 


Jortign    SUms. 


LcxcRT. — In  spite  of  the  hard  times  in  New  York  a  large 
dealer  in  laces  says  he  has  never  before  sold  so  many  or  such  ex- 
pensive laces  as  during  this  season. 


A  fever  of  a  malignant  type  is  sweeping  ofi'  large  numbers  of 
children  at  Esopus,  N.  Y. 

Clark  Mills,  who  erected  the  bronze  equestrian  stamo  of  Jack- 
son, it  is  said,  has  a  contract  with  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  fur- 
nish a  duplicate  of  the  statue  for  530,000. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  benefit  of  colored  orphans 
in  the  city,  have  expended  in  their  labors  of  charity,  during  the 
past  year,  515,355. 

A  Spanish  pasienger  by  the  Pacific  was  detected  in  attempting 
to  smuggle  jewelry,  etc.,  to  the  extent  of  about  S2000.  The  goods 
were  seized  by  the  custom  authorities. 

A  very  large  number  of  church  edifices  are  being  erected  in 
Texas.  '  Four  religious  newspapers  are  well  sustained  in  the  State, 
and  there  are  prospectuses  issued  for  three  more. 

The  Italian  republicans  of  New  York  propose  to  celebrate  the 
anniversarv  of  the  formal  deposition  of  the  pope,  by  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly  in  Rome,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1849. 

The  Hamilton  Gazette,  the  Montreal  Pilot,  and  other  Canadian 
papers,  are  earnestly  inviting  Queen  Victoria  to  visit  her  domin- 
ions in  Canada.  She  will  not  probably  accept  the  invitation  at 
present. 

Minnesota  is  about  four  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  Ohio, 
comprising  an  area  of  about  166,000  square  miles,  or  105,000,000 
acres  of  land,  the  most  of  which  is  fine  rolling  prairies  of  rich 
land,  a  sandv  loam  adapted  to  the  shon  summers  of  the  climate. 

It  is  stated  that  upwards  of  three  thousand  mechanics  are  now 
without  cmplovment  in  the  city  of  Newark,  and  the  greatest  des- 
titution prevaiis  among  them.  A  benevolent  association  has  been 
formed  for  their  relief. 

The  sales  of  the  agent  appointed  in  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  to  dispose 
of  spirituous  liquors,  amounted  in  three  months  to  S4718,  of 
w-hich  5462 1  was  for  medicinal  purposes — and  this  in  a  place  of 
7560  inhabitants  !     Bridgeport  must  be  a  very  sickly  locality. 

The  coal  beds  of  East  Tennessee  are  beginning  to  excite  atten- 
tion and  interest.  They  are  located  on  the  line  of  the  Nashville 
and  Cbatanooga  Eaibo'ad.  The  coal  is  bituminous  and  of  a  soft 
texture. 

Eev.  Franklm  A.  Spencer,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
in  Hanover,  N.  Y.,  has  been  compelled  to  pay  S2500  in  a  suit 
brought  against  him  by  a  young  lady  whom  he  had  accused  of  un- 
chaste conduct. 

Ten  lives  were  lost  %j  the  burning  of  the  steamboat  Gipsey, 
running  on  the  Mississippi  River.  "The  vessel  was  also  an  entire 
loss,  with  a  valuable  freight.  Fifty  hales  of  cotton,  on  the  land- 
ing, were  also  consumed. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  mil  shortly  start  a  new  line  of 
first  class  steamships  between  New  York  and  Liverpool.  Two 
vessels  are  to  be  ready  in  the  course  of  the  coming  spring,  and  six 
or  eight  others  will  be  added  in  the  course  of  the  next  twelve  or 
eighteen  months. 

The  Great  Republic  has  come  out  of  the  Brooklyn  dry  dock, 
and  is  as  serviceable  a  vessel  as  ever,  in  some  respects.  Her  keel, 
lines,  etc.,  remain  unaltered.  She  is  304  feet  in  length,  48  feet  in 
breadth,  and  will  register  3386  tons,  having  one  deck  less  than 
before. 

The  Vergenncs  Vermonter  says  that  Dr.  Huntington  of  that 
city  has  just  parted  with  the  old  gray  horse  which  for  thirty-six 
years  has  been  a  member  of  his  family.  It  is  a  ripe  old  age  for 
a  horse,  and  shows  that  he  has  been  kindlv  treated  and  well  cared 
for. 

The  New  Orleans  papers  announce  the  death  of  John  Eandolph 
Giymes,  Esq.,  an  eminent  member  of  the  New  Orleans  bar,  well 
known  throughout  the  Union  as  an  able  and  learned  counsellor, 
and  as  an  eloquent  and  successful  pleader.  He  died  December 
3d,  at  the  age  of  68. 

Since  the  first  of  May  last,  there  has  been  sent  from  the  War- 
ren, Mass.,  depot  to  Boston,  218,604  pounds  of  cheese,  and  of 
milk  during  the  same  period,  289,994  gallons.  During  the  month 
of  November,  the  same  city  received  73,128  pounds  of  pork  from 
Warren  and  vicinity. 

A  complimentary  dinner  was  given  at  Paterson,  New  -Jersey,  a 
few  days  ago.  to  M.  Lafayette,  a  grandson  of  the  marquis,  who  is 
on  a  visit  fo  the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  a  suit,  now  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  relative  to  the  lands  given  to  his  grandfather  by 
Congress,  for  ser\-ices  rendered  during  the  revolutionary  war. 

The  annual  amount  of  the  lead  produce  of  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  from  18,000  to  20.000  tons,  which  is  supplied  by  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  Besides  this,  about  20,000  tons  are  annually  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries. 

The  State  of  Vermont  is  intci-sected  by  four  hundred  ninety 
miles  of  railroad,  which  h,ive  probably  cost,  up  to  the  present 
time,  324,000,000,  or  550,000  a  mile.  Their  construction  has 
doubled,  within  the  last  ten  years,  the  value  of  the  taxable  prop- 
ertv  of  the  State.     The  capital  was  mostly  supplied  by  Boston. 

At  the  Bay  State  Mill,  in  Lawrence,  Jlass.,  there  are  manufac- 
tured, annua'Uv,  four  hundred  thousand  shawls,  valued  at  upwards 
of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  The  mills  consume  forty 
thousand  pounds  of  wool  in  a  day,  or  upwards  of  twelve  millions 
a  year.  The  fleeces  of  at  least'tiiree  million  sheep  are  annually 
required  to  supply  their  demand. 
'  On  the  23d  November,  the  town  of  Marion,  in  Mississippi,  was 
visited  by  one  of  the  most  violent  tornadoes  ever  experienced  in 
that  section  of  the  country-.  Even,'  house  in  the  village,  with  a 
single  exception,  was  levelled  to  the  ground  by  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  and  a  number  of  persons  were  severly  injured  by  falling 
fragments. 

An  interesting  case,  involving  the  rights  of  boarding-house 
keepers,  was  decided  in  the  New  York  Courts  recently.  The 
landlady  of  a  large  establishment  recovered  52000  damages,  with 
costs,  for  losses  sustained  by  the  repair  of  a  building  next  door. 
The  house  was  rendered  untenantaljle  and  some  of  the  boarders 
left,  hence  the  suit. 

At  Columbus.  Miss.,  a  short  time  since,  an  outrageous  murder 
was  committed  in  a  ball-room.  It  appears  that  a  young  man,  a 
son  of  Judge  Whitfield,  was  conversing  with  a  youiig  lady  in  the 
room.  This  excited  the  .anger  of  Joseph  Nash,  one  of  the  com- 
pany, who  caught  young  Whitfield  by  the  hair,  and  cut  his  thro-at, 
killing  him  almost  immediately. 

Robert  Chambers  remarks,  that  a  person  accustomed  to  visit 
among  the  middle  classes  in  Groat  Britain,  is  .astonished  at  the 
profusion  at  table  in  all  quarters  of  America.  "  There  is,"  he 
savs,  "no  stinting  as  to  food.  It  was  often  pressed  on  my  notice 
in'the  United  States,  that  the  hired  laborers  in  the  field  are  pro- 
vided with  better  fare  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  thousands  of  the  '  gen- 
teel '  classes  of  England." 


Thirtj--two  English  transports  were  lost  in  the  Black  Sea  on 
the  14th  ult.  The  Prince  and  the  Sea  Nymph  foundered  with  all 
on  bom-d.      Three  mail  steamers  have  been  stranded. 

Constantinople  dates  of  the  20th  ult.  state  that  during  the  pre- 
vious ten  davs  at  least  15,000  men,  to  reinforce  the  aUies  had 
sailed  for  tlic  Crimea,  and  passed  the  Bosphorns  on  their  way 
thithcr. 

A  new  plastic  composition  has  been  invented  in  London — form- 
ed of  clean  washed  river  sand,  blue  lias  lime  and  common  ce- 
ment, in  .about  equal  proportions.  This  composition  is  moulded 
into  the  form  of  bricks  or  slabs,  and  without  firing  it,  dries  quickly 
and  resists  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  James  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  proposes  a  system  of  rail- 
wavs  along  the  coasts  presenting  no  natural  means  of  defence, 
and  placing  upon  these  railways  trains  of  carriages,  each  bearing 
a  gun,  so  arranged  as  to  be  verv'  readily  available.  Such  a  rail- 
way train  would  be  a  flying  tr.ain  of  artillery. 

It  is  said  that  when  the  Britannia  bridge,  in  England,  waa 
built,  it  was  thought  a  marvel  to  get  rolled  iron  plates  twelve  feet 
long.  Now,  however,  one  of  the  triumphs  of  machinerv-  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  plates  are  rolled  17  feet  six  inches  long,  5  feet 
ivide  and  I  1-2  inches  thick ;  making  a  superfices  of  87  1-2  feet, 
and  weighing  thirty-five  hundred  weight. 

The  despatch  of  troops  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  allies  in 
the  Crimea,  continues  without  intermission.  Every  available 
steamship  had  been  taken  up  by  the  government  for  that  purpose, 
and  it  is  stated  in  the  London  Times  that  the  British  government 
is  now  paying  at  the  rate  of  three  millions  of  pounds  sterling  per 
annum  for  the  charter  of  steamers  alone,  besides  furnishing  them 
with  fuel. 

A  letter  from  Constantinople  states  that  a  considerable  number 
of  Tart.ars  have  made  their  submission  to  the  allies.  They  re- 
quested to  be  allowed  to  settle  do^-n  as  colonists  in  Turkey,  and 
a  promise  has  been  made  to  them  tliat  they  should  be  transported 
to  the  province  of  Erouss,  or  to  the  neighborhood  of  Sinope. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  nearly  four  thousand  Tar- 
tars, with  two  hundred  and  fifty  cars,  have  been  employed  at  the 
entrenchments  of  tlie  allies,  for  wages  of  one  franc  per  day. 


Sanbs  of  (SoliJ. 


....  Let  pleasure  be  ever  so  innocent,  the  excess  is  always 
ciiminal. — St.  Evremond. 

. ...  If  you  Tvant  enemies,  excel  others  ;  if  you  want  friends, 
let  others  excel  you. — Colton. 

....  There  is  no  vice  which  so  covers  a  man  with  shame,  as  to 
be  found  false  and  perfidious. — Lord  Bacon. 

He  that  in  company  only  studies  men's  diversion,  may  be 

Eurej  at  the  same  time,  to  lose  their  respect. — Epictetiis. 

....  Love  i.;  of  the  nature  of  a  burning  glass,  which  kept  still 
in  one  place,  fireth;  changed  often,  it  doth  nothing. — Sir  T. 
Suckledge. 

....  "Wlienever  you  see  a  man  spending  his  time  in  lounging 
about  the  streets,  talking  politics,  you  need  not  expect  that  he  haa 
any  money  to  lend. — Gutidison. 

There  is  a  natural  and  necessary  progression,  from  the  ex- 
treme of  anarchy  to  that  of  tyranny ;  arbitrary  poweris  easilyestab- 
lishedon  the  ruins  of  liberty  "abused  to  licentiousness. —  Washington. 

Such  as,  having  heard  a  disobliging  discourse,  repeat  it 

a<Tain  to  the  persons  concerned,  are  much  mistaken,  if  they  think 
to  oblige  them  by  such  indiscreet  confidence. — Penn. 

All  see,  and  most  admire,  the  glare  which  hovers  round 

the  external  happiness  of  elevated  office.  To  me,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  it  beyond  the  lustre  which  may  be  reflected  from  its  con- 
nection mth  the  power  of  promoting  human  felicity. —  Washington. 

Honors  are  in  this  world  under  no  regulation  ;  truo  qual- 
ity is  neglected,  virtue  is  oppressed,  and  vice  triumphant.  The 
last  day  will  rectify  this  disorder,  and  assign  to  everj-  one  a  sta- 
tion suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character ;  ranks  will  then  be 
adjusted,  and  precedency  set  right. — Addison. 

Human  life  is  often  likened  to  a  voyage.     It  is  a  voya^o 

to  eternity,  attended  with  great  danger,  as  well  as  much  hardship 
and  toil.  '  The  sea  we  have  to  navigate,  viewed  in  prospect,  looks 
smooth  and  inviting ;  but  beneath,  it  conceals  shoals,  quicksands 
and  rocks  ;  and  great  multitudes  in  attempting  to  reach  the  dis- 
tant shores,  are  shipwrecked  and  lost. — Hawes. 


Joker's  .Unbgct. 

"  Time  is  money."  Of  course  it  is,  or  else  how  could  you 
spend  it  ? 

A  modem  fireman — two  and  a  half  cords  of  noise  in  three  an-d 
a  half  yards  of  red  flannel. 

If  your  wife  runs  away,  don't  run  after  her ;  if  you  do,  there 
will  be  two  fools  in  the  race. 

An  opponent  of  Pope's  theory,  that  "  whatever  is  is  righty" 
wants  to  know  how  it  can  be  when  every  person  has  a  left  hand  ! 

The  following  toast  was  recently  drank  at  a  social  gathering  in 
Baltimore  :  "In  ascending  the  hill  of  prosperity,  may  we  never 
meet  a  friend." 

"I  can  man-y  any  girl  I  please,"  said  a  young  fellow,  boasting- 
Iv.  "  Very  tnie,"  replied  his  waggish  companion,  "  for  you  can  t 
please  any." 

A  noted  miser  having  relented  so  much  as  to  give  a  beggar  a 
sixpence,  suddenly  dying  soon  after,  the  attendant  physician  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  it  was  from  enlargement  of  the  hrart ! 

"  Miss,  will  A'ou  take  my  arm  ?"  "Yes,  sir,  and  you  too." 
"  Can't  spare  but  the  arm,"  miss,"  replied  the  bachelor.  Then 
said  she,  "  I  can't  take  it,  as  my  motto  is,  '  Go  the  whole  hog  or 
nothing.' "  . 

"  Ah,  vou  don't  know  what  muthical  cnthuthiathm  ith  !"  said  a 
music-mad  mi?s  to  Tom  Hood.  "  Excuse  mr,  madam,"  replied 
the  wit,  "  but  I  do  :  musical  enthusiasm  is  like  turtle  soup ;  for 
ever\'  quai't  of  real  tlicre  are  ninety-nino  gallons  of  mock,  and 
calves'  head  in  proportion." 

The  Post  says  it  is  not  true  that  the  body  of  a  member  of  the 
old  board  of  commissioners  has  been  found  imbedded  in  the  peat 
meadow  that  the  water  from  Dug  Pond  flows  over  on  its  way  to 
Lake  Cochituate — so  that  the  singuhir  taste  of  the  pure  element 
is  not  to  be  accounted  for  in  that  way. 

A  little  girl,  five  years  of  age,  came  home  from  school  the  oth- 
er dav,  and  being  asked  by  a  member  of  the  family  if  she  was  at 
the  head  of  the  class,  she  replied,  "  Xo,  I  am  at  the  foot."  Being 
asked  the  reason  for  her  being  there,  she  vciy  naively  replied  : 
"  Father  says  the  know  nothings  are  the  best." 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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A  Book  to  create  a  Profound  Sensation. 

RUTH    HALL. 

A  Tale  of  Domestic  Life  of  the  Present  Time. 

BY  FANNY  FERN. 

400  pp,    12mo.     Cloth.    Tricp,  SI  2-5. 

Ererybody  knows  Fanny  Fern;  every  body  has  laughed 
and  cried  over  her  sparkling,  dashing,  truthful,  genial 
T\Titings;  everybody  nill  wish  to  read  this  her  first  novel, 
and  every  one  who  docs  read  it,  will  pronounce  it  her 
greatest  work.  Says  an  able  critic,  who  has  read  the 
proof  sheets:  ''Ruth  Hall  is  a  work  which  not  only  e.\- 
cecds  anything  which  Fanny  Fcm  has  before  written,  but 
which  in  many  respects  surpasses  any  other  work  what- 
ever. For  intense  and  gust^ned  interest  of  narrative,  for 
orijinaUty  of  conception  and  treatment,  for  scorching  sar- 
casm and  withering  rebuke  of  pretensions  and  hypocrisy, 
for  elevation  of  moral  tone  and  winsomeness  of  religious 
inculcations,  for  vigor,  freshness,  simplicity,  directnesa 
and  fascinatiou  of  style,  we  have  never  seen  its  equal.'' 

TheJbUoici»s  are  brief  extracts  from  Notices  of  the  Press: 

It  is  such  a  story  as  no  one  could  produce  who  had  not 
genius  of  a  high  order.  It  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy 
to  predict  that  it  will  produce  a  sensation.  It  is  a  work 
Instinct  ■vvith  genius;  it  deals  in  no  abstractions,  but  with 
the  living  realities  of  the  present  time,  and  of  this,  our 
own  land. — Philadelphia  North  Amertean. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  book — .i  book  to  crcite  a  profound 
eensation.  We  have  read  it  through — the  volume  of  400 
pages,  in  si.x  consecutive  hours.  The  story  is  told  with 
extraordinary  power  and  iutcrest  There  are  passages  in 
Ruth  Hall  equal  in  tragic  description  to  anything  in  the 
works  of  Dickens.  It  Is  a  book  that  will  make  a  sobbing 
among  mothers  and  widows,  and  cause  a  general  sighing 
over  the  sins  of  the  rich  and  sufferings  of  the  poor. — Neic 
Yor/c  Mirror. 

A  hasty  glance  over  it  did  not  suffice — we  have  perused 
It  leisurely,  as  we  seldom  do  ordinary  books  handed  us  for 
notice.  Fanny  Fern's  novel  is  a  complete  success,  and 
w-ill  be  more  widely  read  than  either  Tolume  of  her 
sketches. —  I'tica  Daily  Observer. 

As  everybody  will  read  Ruth  Hall,  we  will  not  say  more 
than  that  we  read  it  through  last  night — every  page  of  it, 
and  feel  well  repaid  for  the  time. — Baltimore' Patriot. 

Never  did  a  tale  abound  in  so  many  beautiful  images, 
and  so  skilfully  drawn  pictures  of  the  heart.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  boo^  ever  published. — Phil.  Mercury. 

THE  LIFE  OF  HOR.\CE  GREELEY. 

Editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

BY  JAMES  P^tRTON. 

450  pp.    12mo.     Cloth.    Price,  SI  25. 

"  It  ts,"  says  the  proofreader,  "  the  most  interesting  book 
lever  read," 

Ifeither  with  the  conception  nor  the  composition  of  this 
book  has  Mr.  Greeley  had  anything  to  do.  The  author 
says  in  his  preface:  "I  undertook  the  task  simply  and 
solely  because  I  liked  the  man,  because  I  had  taken  an  in- 
terest in  his  career,  because  I  thought  the  story  of  his  life 
ought  to  be  told.''  It  is  further  stated  in  the  preface  (and 
the  publishers  believe  with  perfect  truth),  that  "  nothing 
has  been  told  or  suppressed  for  the  purpose  of  making  out 
a  case."'  "The  book,"  says  the  author,  "'is  as  true  as  I 
could  make  it.'- 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  the  author  visited  every 
place  at  which  his  hero  resided,  and  compiled  the  account 
of  his  early  life,  which  is  very  full  and  extremely  interest- 
ing, from  the  narratives  of  his  relatives,  schoolfellows,  fel- 
low-apprentices, fellow-journeymen  and  others. 

As  a  leading  object  of  the  work  was  to  show  how  Horace 
Greeley  came  to  be  the  man  he  is,  the  history  is  given  of 
the  origin  of  his  opinions,  political  and  religious,  and  as 
complete  an  account  as  possible  of  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  his  mind  in  untoward  circumstances,  and  with 
the  most  restricted  means,  Mr.  Greeley's  arrival  in  New 
Y'ork  and  his  early  residence  here  are  circumstantially 
narrated.  His  first  lift  in  life  occurred  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  the  first  cheap  dailj'  paper,  and  the 
author  has  seized  the  opportunity  to  give,  for  the  first 
time,  a  history  of  the  idea,  and  of  its  origination.  The 
subsequent  chapters  present,  in  more  or  less  of  detail, — 
Horace  Greeley  as  an  Editor.  Poet.  Author  and  Public 
Speaker ;  Horace  Greeley  in  Congress,  Abroad,  in  his  Sanc- 
tum, in  Broadway,  at  Church,  at  Home,  on  his  Farm,  etc. 
One  chapter  contains  a  collection  of  bis  best  Editorial  Re- 
partees ;  another  of  his  best  Practical  Suggestions ;  another 
describes  the  Routine  of  the  Daily  Press,'  in  an  account  of 
the  Tribune  Office,  by  day  and  night. 

THE   H_UiLELUJAH. 
A  IIEW  COLLECnOIT  OF  CHUECH  MUSIC. 

BY  LOWELL  SIASOX. 

C^/*  35jOOO  copies  of  this  work  were  sold  loithin  six 

iceeks  after  its  pitbU cation. 

It  contains  nearly  Eleven  Hundred  Pieces,  and  is  the 

most  extensive  coUeciion  of  the  kind  evcrpubhshed.   There 

are  tunes  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Metres,  as  well  as 

MORE  THAN  SE^'ENTY  ANTHEMS, 
and  other  Set  Pieces,  besides  numerous  Chants.     In 

THE   SDTGING-SCHOOL   DEPARTMENT, 
which  is  more  extensive  and  complete  than  in  any  similar 
work,  there  are  340  Exercises.  Rounds,  Glees,  etc.,  and  an 
entirely  new  feature,  entitled 

Musical  Notation  in  a  Nutihell, 
■will  be  found  most  valuable  for  short  schools.  In  connec- 
tion with  nearly  all  the  tunes,  ixstb.ujiest.i.l  I^TERLCDES 
ar^  printed,  and,  in  some  cases,  accompaniments  through- 
out. The  music  of  the  HiLLELCJ.^e  more  nearly  resemble': 
that  of 

CARBIINA    SACRA 
In  i£s  general  characteristics,  aa  being  pleasing,  practi- 
cable and  durable. 

Price,  in  New  York,  S~  50  per  dozen,  cash. 
Teachers  and  Leaders  of  Choirs  can  have  each  a  single 
cppy  sent  for  examination  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  remitting 
us  sixty  centi. 

THE  XEW  YORK  MUSICAL  REVIEW 

entered  upon  its  sixth  year  in  January,  1855-  It  is  a 
handsome  journal,  published  every  other  Thursday,  each 
number  containing  sixteen  quarto  pages,  including  four 
pages  of  new  music.     The  Review  is 

COMPREHENSrVE  IN  ITS  CHARACTER, 

aiming  to  take  notice  of 
EVERT  PASSrXG  MUSIC.IL  EVENT 
which  is  worth  recording;  to  convey 
EfFOKMATION,  INSTRUCTION  AND    AMUSE3IENT, 
and  to  furnish  an 
Ever  Fresh  Supply  of  New  Music. 
The  best  evidence  of  its  value  is,  perhaps,  the  fact  that 
it  has  a  circulation  twice  as  large  as  that  oi  z^ny  other  mu- 
sical periodical  in  the  world. 

The  Refiew  contains  Music,  Musical  News,  Instruction, 
Essays,  Correspondence,  Criticisms,  KcTiews  of  New  Music, 
Biography.  Anecdotes,  etc. 

TERMS:— ALTYAY3  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  copy,  per  annum SI  00 

6    ■'  ■•  5  00 

The  above  books  are  published  by 

MASON  BROTHERS,  New  Toek. 
Fer  Sdie  by  BookseUers  generaJXy. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.  One  page  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  In  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorlvl  (being  over  one  bun- 
dr»d  thousand  copies  jcecklij),  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  tlie  Pictobul  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  re;id,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper),  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  bitsijiessfor  years  to  come. 

0="  Terms  for  Advertising,— Seventy -five  cents  a  line, 
each  insertion,  for  less  than  ei.x  lines.  Sixty-two  and  a 
half  cents  per  line  for  all  advertisements  exceeding  six 
linos.  Terms,  cash  on  receipt  of  the  advertisement.  By 
counting  the  number  of  letters  in  any  advertisement,  the 
advertiser  can  sec  just  what  length  it  will  make  in  the  pa- 
per, and  can  thus  know  what  amount  to  enclose  to  us 
with  the  notice  designed  for  insertion. 

Advortisenicnta  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  davs  in  printing.  Address,  post- 
paid. M.  M.  BALLOtf,  Publisher  and  Proprietor^ 

Corner  of  Trcmont  and  Bromfield  St5.,  Boston,  Mass. 

JOHN  ANDREW,  from  London  and  New  York, 
DESIGNER  AND  ENGUAVEH.  ON  WOOD,  No.  129 
Washington  Street.  Boston,  respectfully  informs  publish- 
ers, authors  and  printers,  that  he  has  established  himself 
at  the  above  address,  where  he  will  confine  himself  strictly 
to  First  Class  Book  Illustrations,  with  a  duo  regard  to 
moderate  charges,  and  superior  and  prompt  execution  of 
all  orders  entrusted  to  him.  The  annexed  list  of  superior 
Ulustrated  Works  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged,  \rill, 
ho  believes,  dcofonstrato  his  ability  to  satisfy  his  patrons. 
London  Editions. — The  Wandering  Jew,  Mysteries  of 
Paris,  Waverley  Novels.  Abbottsford  edition,  Heath's  Il- 
lustrated Bible,  Beauties  of  the  Opera,  London  Illustrated 
News.  American  Editions. — Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Tales 
of  a  Traveller,  The  ^Uhambra,  Knickerbocker's  History  of 
New  York,  New  York  Art  BuUetin,  The  Lamplighter, 
Eallou's  Pictorial.  tf  jan  6 

SUIT.IBLE   FOR   PRESENTS. 

JACOBS  &  DEANE,  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  Dealers  in 
Rh.\dy->Iade  Clotuikg  and  Me>'s  Fukmsuikg  Goodb, 

of  every  description .     Verj'  splendid 

OVEK-SUETOUTS     DEESSING-GOWNS, 

TALMA  CAPES,  IHTH  SLEEVES, 
and  beautifully  trimmed.     Elegant  Velvet,  Cashmere  and 
Silk  VESTS.    Also,  Gloves,  Neckcloths,  Dickeys,  Cra- 
vats. Shirts,  Drawers,  etc. 

Messrs.  J.  &  D.are  in  the  constant  receipt  of  the  richest 
and  most  fashionable  goods  from  New  York,  and  are  pre- 
pared at  all  times  to  offer  their  customers  their  choice 
from  as  rich  a  stock  of  goods,  in  their  line,  as  the  city 
affords.  No,' 21  Court  Street,  Boston. 

James  M.  Jacobs.  tf  John  K.  Deane. 


GREAT  BOOK  FAIR,— MESSRS.  BURNHAM, 
58  and  60  Comhillj  have  commenced  their  great  An- 
nual Fair,  and  they  invite  all  those  who  wish  to  purchase 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Presents  of  a  literary  character 
to  call  and  examine  their  stock  of  Gift  Books  for  the  HoU- 
days,  which  consists  of  fine  editions  of  the  Standard 
Authors;  New  Illustrated  Books;  New  Juvenile  Books; 
Bibles;  Prayer  Books,  Annuals,  etc.;  Irving's  Works,  15 
vols.,  half  calf;  Cooper's  Novels,  33  vols.,  half  calf ;  The 
Bepubhcan  Court,  8vo.,  fall  Turkey,  beautifully  illustrat- 
ed with  portraits  of  celebrated  American  Women ;  V.'averley 
Novels,  27  vols,  half  calf  ;  Gems  of  British  Art,  1  vol.  4to. 
Turkey  antique ;  The  Crystalotype  World  of  Art,  1  vol. 
folio,  full  Turkey  Morocco;  Life  and  Works  of  Franklin, 
by  Sparks,  10  vols.  8vo.  half  Turkey  Morocco ;  Goldsmith's 
Works,  4  vols,  half  calf ;  Hume's  England,  6  vols,  half 
calf;  Don  Quixote,  4  vols.  12mo.  half  calf  ;  Fletcher's  Il- 
lustrated Familj'  Bible,  2  vols,  folio,  the  most  elegant  orna- 
mental edition  of  the  Bible  published.  It         jan  6 

DICKINSON  TYPE  FOUNDRY.    PHELPS  & 
DALTON,  52  Washington  Street,  Boston.    Types  and 

PRINTING     MATERIALS 

of  every  description.  Ordcra  executed  promptly  and 
faithfully.  jan  6 

TTERALD  OF  PENHL\NSHIP  I    GOOD  NEfl'S 

Jtl.  FOR  BAD  \nUTERS!  TO  YOUNG  MEN  GOING 
INTO  BUSINESS!  Y'ou  can  now  obtiiin,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  world,  a  practical  handwriting,  adapted  to 
business  or  correspondence,  with  as  much  certainty  aa  a 
child  learns  to  walk;  and  without,  nearly  as  well  as  with, 
the  aid  of  a  master.  MAC  LAUKIN'S  CURRENTE  CA- 
LAMO  (Rapid  Pen)  System  puts  this  necessary  art  in  the 
power  of  all,  ivilhout  mistake.  By  a  series  of  MANUAL 
GY3INASTIC  EXERCISES,  entirely  new  in  their  design, 
it  takes  the  chain  off  the  liand,  arm  and  fingers,  makes 
the  hand  perfectly  at  home  on  paper,  and  combines  the 
element  of  rapidity  with  beauty  of  execution. 

SELF-INSTRUCTION  SERIES  OF  BOOKS,  The  es- 
sential course  of  this  series  consists  of  Mac  Laurin^s  Sys- 
tem of  Manual  Gymnastic  Exerases,  in  five  numbers, 
accompanied  by  a  Book  of  Instruction,  together  with  six 
of  the  Mac  Laurin  Pens  and  a  holder,  put  up  in  one  pack- 
age, and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  mail, 
with  the  postage  paid,  at  one  dollar. 

The  larger  course  is  the  same  as  the  preceding,  aug- 
mented by  the  Series  of  Six  Round  and  Fine-Hand  Copy 
Books  and  two  Blank  Exercise  Ruled  Books,  for  additional 
practice,  making  twelve  books  in  all,  with  pens  and  In- 
struction Book,  at  two  dollars.    Published  by 

CHARLES  B.  NORTON, 

jan  6  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

BURNETT'S  SUPERIOR  EXTRACTS  of  Rose, 
Lemon,  Nectarine,  Vanilla,  Bitter  Almond,  Cin- 
namon (prepared  from  fruits  of  the  best  quality,  and 
highly  concentrated),  for  flavoring  Custards,  Pies,  Elanc- 
Mange,  Ice  Creams,  Jellies,  Sauces,  etc.  Prep.ared  and 
sold  wholesale  and  retail  by  JOSEPH  BDRXETT,  Apoth- 
ecary, 39  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

JiZr"  The  attention  of  Confectioners,  Hotel  Keepers  and 
Families  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  above  named  Ex- 
tracts. They  have  all  the  freshness  and  flavor  of  the  deli- 
cate fruits  from  which  they  are  prepared,  and  are  less 
expensive.  jan  6 

PRINTING  INTC  of  all  grades  and  colors  from  the 
celebrated  Plicnix  Manufactory  of  WILLIAM  F. 
PROUT,  New  York,  for  sale  "bv  John  K,  Rogers  &  Co., 
agents,  at  the  BOSTON  TYPE  FOUNDRY,  Spring 
Lane.  Tins  ink  is  constantly  used  on  the  Pictorial  and 
Flag,  and  purchasers  are  referred  to  their  pages  as  speci- 
men; of  its  color  and  quality,  jan  6 

A  GOOD  CHANCE  TO  DIAKE  MONEY  1  Want- 
ed, in  every  county  of  the  United  States,  active,  en- 
terprising men,  of  good  address,  to  act  as  agents  for  our 
publications,  which  are  all  u-scful  and  entertaining  in  their 
character,  contain  nothing  that  is  pemicious  and  degrad- 
ing, and  will  not  in  the  least  degree  offend  the  taste  or 
prejudice  of  anj-  section. 

Our  publications  arc  among  the  best  and  cheapest  ever 
offered  to  the  public,  and  agents  with  a  small  capital  of 
but  S35  to  SlWJ  can  make  a  profit  of  from  S3  to  So  per 
day.  Each  agent  has  a  district  allotted,  of  one  or  more 
counties,  in  which  he  has  the  exclusive  control  of  sale. 
For  full  particulars  address,  post-paid, 

LEAKY  &  GETZ,  Publishers  and  Booksellera, 

jan  6       It        138  North  Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 

TRAVELLING  AGENTS  /VND  NT:WSMEN  will 
find  our  popular  books  just  suited  to  their  sales,  em- 
bracing Biography,  Narratives  and  Travels,  History,  Stan- 
dard Poetry,  Gift  Books.  Books  for  the  Young,  etc, — about 
200  varieties,  elegantly  bound  and  richly  illustrated.  Lib- 
eral discounts  to  newsmen  ;  and  all  good  travelUng  agents 
that  applv  we  emplov  on  liberal  terms.     Address 

MILLER,  ORTON  &  MULLIGAN.  Publishers. 
jan  6  It  Auhum  or  Buffalo,  Ne^v  Y'ork. 


BOOK  AGENTS,  ATTENTION  !  PROFITABLE 
EMPLOYMENT!  SIOOO  to  S2000  a  tear.  More 
than  500  Varieties  of  Popular  Books  for  the  People.  The 
iindersigncd.  for  many  years  in  the  Book  Business  at 
Auhum,  and  late  of  the  firm  of  Dercv  &  Miller,  has  es- 
tablished himpelf  in  New  York,  and.  in  addition  to  his 
own,  wiU  keep  a  full  svipply  of  the  popular  puhhcations  of 
the  day  constantly  on  hand,  and  for  sale  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Our  assortment  of  Agents'  Books  is  the  largest  in 
the  United  States,  embracing  the  most  popular  books  in 
History,  Biography,  Poetry,  Religion,  Temperance,  Nar- 
ratives, Travels,  Adventures,  Agriculture,  Popular  Mis- 
cellany, Books  for  the  Young,  etc.  They  are  all  of  a  good 
and  moral  character,  and  are  disposed  of  throughout  the 
country  mainly  by  agents,  colporteurs  and  ministers,  AVe 
have  a  great  many  agents  actively  at  work,  who  clear  for 
themselves  from  six  to  eight  dollars  per  day.  There  is 
hardly  a  family  that  cannot  be  induced  to  buy  one  or 
more  of  the  kinds  of  books  supplied  by  us.  To  all  those 
desirous  of  aiding  in  the  noble  work  of  disseminating  a 
pure  and  wholesome  hterature  throughout  our  land,  we 
offer  a  rare  chance  to  make  money,  and  to  do  good.  Cata- 
logues of  our  publications,  containing  full  particulars, 
furnished  on  application  {post-paid)  to 

J.  C.  DERBY,  Publisher  and  Bookseller, 
New  Marble  Building.  119  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 

BARNUM'S  A3IERICAN  MUSEUM.    P.  T.  BAR- 
NUM,  Proprietor,  J.  GREENWOOD,  Jr.,  Man.vger. 

OPEN    DAY    AND    EVENINO. 

Perfonnances  twice  a  d-iy.  This  most  attractive  place 
of  Public  Entertainment  in  New  York,  comprising  the 
substance  of 

SEVEN    MTTSEUMS    IN    ONE, 
and  combining,  with  this  unparaUeled  collection  of  curi- 
osities, to  which  Novelties  every  day  arc  being  added,  a 
perfectly  chaste  arrangement  of 

FAMILY  /OIUSE3IENTS, 
in  the  Lecture  Room,  in  the  shape  of  Moral  Dramas,  Select 
Comedies,  Correct  Farces,  Popular  Songs,  Pretty  Dances, 
etc.,  all  of  them  modest  as  well  as  mirthful,  adapted  to 
gratify  the  most  fastidious  taste,  without  offentUng  the 
most  conscientious  principle,  and  presented  in  a  manner 
that,  for  abihty  and  propriety, 

STJEPASSES    ALL    COMPETITION. 

Admittance  to  the  Performances,  as  well  as  all  the  Cu- 
riosities, 25  cents ;  children  under  ten,  12  1-2  cents, 
jan  6  It 


LIFE  ILLUSTRATED.— A  new  first  class  Family 
Newspaper,  devoted  to  News,  Literature.  Science  and 
the  Arts;  to  Entertainment,  Improvement  and  Progress. 
Published  weekly,  at  two  dollars  a  year,  in  advance. 

THE  AMERICAN  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL.  De- 
voted to  Phrenology,  Psychology,  Physiognomy,  Human 
Nature;  to  Education,  Self-Improvement,  Biograiphy  (with 
portraits).  Mechanism  and  the  Natural  Sciences.  Monthly, 
at  one  dollar  a  year,  in  advance. 

THE  WATER-CURE  JOURNAL  ANT)  HERALD  OF 
REFORMS.— Devoted  to  Physiology,  Hydropathy,  and  the 
Laws  of  Life  and  Health ;  with  Anatomical  and  other  En- 
gravings, illustrating  the  Human  System;  with  familiar 
instructions  to  learners.  It  is  emphatically  a  guide  to 
health  and  longevity.  Monthly,  at  one  dollar  a  year,  in 
advance. 

P.  S.    For  THREE  dollars,  a  copy  of  each  of  the  above 
will  be  sent  to  one  address  one  year.     Please  address 
FOWLERS  &  \\'ELLS, 

jan  6  It  308  Broadway,  New  York. 


LANDSEER'S  GREAT  PAINTING  OF  "THE 
TWINS"  will  remain  on  free  exhibition  at  F.  PAR- 
KER'S Book  and  Print  Store,  50  and  52  CornhiU,  until  the 
second  week  in  January.  2t  jan  6 


TO  PERSONS  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT.  Book 
agents  wanted  to  sell  useful  and  pictorial  works  for 
1855-  Wanted,  in  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
active  and  enterprising  men  to  engage  in  the  sale  of 
"  Sears's  Great  Work  on  Russia,'-'  just  published,  and 
some  of  the  best  books  issued  in  the  country.  To  men  of 
good  address,  possessing  a  small  capital  of  from  S25  to 
SlOO,  such  inducements  will  be  offered  as  will  enable  them 
to  make  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  day  profit.  The 
books  pub]L<ihed  by  us  arc  all  useful  in  their  character, 
extremely  popular,  and  command  large  sales  wherever 
they  are  offered.  For  further  particulars,  address,  post- 
paid, ROBERT  SEARS,  Publisher, 

181  William  Street,  New  York, 
fn?"  Send  for  one  Copt. — The  readers  of  the  ''Picto- 
rial "  are  re-opectfully  informed  that  single  copies  of  the 
work  on  "  Russia  "  will  be  carefully  enveloped  in  stout 
paper,  and  sent  free,  at  our  risk,  to  any  post-office,  on  the 
receipt  of  the  established  retail  price,  three  dollars,  ad- 
dressed as  above.  It  jan  6 


WILBOR'S  COMPOUND  OF  PURE  COD 
LIVER  OIL  AND  LYME  is  a  certain  cure  for  Con- 
sumption, Scrofula,  Coughs,  Colds,  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
General  Debility,  and  all  scrofulous  humors.  Sold  whole- 
sale and  retail  by  the  proprietor. 

ALEXANDER  B.  WILBOU,  Chemist, 

166  Court  Street,  Boston. 
New  York.  J,  Milhan;  Albany,  Dexter  &  Nellesar;  Troy, 
C.Heimstreet  &  Co.:  Rochester,  Winslow  &  Young;  Phil- 
adelphia, Dyott  &  Sons;  Richmond,  Cennet  &  Beers.     It 

ANNUAL     SALE     OF 

CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAB'S  GIFTS. 
JONES,  B.\LL  &  CO., 

Have  received,  direct  from  Europe,  their  usual  variety  of 
Rich  and  Unique  Articles  for 

HOLIDAY- PRESENTS! 
Comprising  the  best  and  largest  assortment  to  be  found 
in  the  city,  consisting  in  part  of  Rich  Papier  Machc  Goods, 
Parian  Statuettes,  Groups,  Vases,  etc.  Fine  Gold  and 
Diamond  Jewelry.  Also,  the  largest  stock  of  RICH  SIL- 
VER WARE  to  be  found  in  the  country, 

FANCY     GOODS 
of  every  description  nill  be  offered  at  the  ^Vnnual  Sale,  at 
extremely  low  prices. 

\^y  Purchasers  arerospeetfuUy  invited  to  examine  our 
Stock,  which  will  be  freely  shown  without  importunity  to 
purchase. 
226  WASHINGTON  AND  1  SUMMER  STREETS, 

jan  (j  (SIGN   OF  TUE   GOLDEX   EAGLE.) 

TJIE  RUSSI.\  S^UiVE,  25  cents  a  box,  REDDING  & 
Co..  Proprietors.  Boston,  is  an  excellent  ointment  to 
have  in  the  house  in  case  of  Bums  and  Scalds  to  children , 
and  better  than  tlio  old-fashioned  bread  poultice  for  Old 
Sores,  Wounds,  Boils,  etc.  It  is  recommended  by  many 
Boston  physicians ;  established  thirty  years  ago,     jan  6 

"YE  CONSTAREL." 

Te  constabel  he  walked  in  haste, 
Beneathe  November  showres ; 
"  ^^'hate  hurry,  man?"     Quoth  he,  "  T  go 
For  ye  Balme  of  Thousand  Flowers."' 

[to  be  continued.]  jan  6 

BRO^ra'S  RRONCHIAL  TROCHES,  OR 
VOICE  LOZENGES.  These  lozenges  arc  recommend- 
ed for  bronchial  affections.  For  alleviating  coughs,  allay- 
ing any  irritation  of  the  throat-  and  clearing  the  voice  in 
speaking  or  singing,  they  ^^ill  be  found  beneficial.  Put 
up  by  JOHN  1.  BROWN  &  SON.  For  sale  in  New  York, 
by   Rushton;    Philiidelphia,   F,   Brown;  Washington,   F. 


Gallon. 


It 


jan  G 


BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL.— 
We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illu.'^trated  journal 
to  those  who  wL'sli  to  sell  ag:iin  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handjromc  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.     Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  oBice.  by  letter,  pott-jmid. 
jan  6  tf 


HOLIDAY  PRESENTS. 
CROSBY,    NICHOLS    So    CO., 

Are  now  prepared  to  supply  all  the  Books  of  the  season, 
including  everything  suited  for  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
Presents  for  young  and  old.  Our  variety  being  too  large 
to  be  included  in  an  advertisement,  we  give  titles  of  only 
those  new  and  unusually  attractive. 

ELEGANTLY  ILLUSTRATED  WORK.S, 
The  Republican  Court ;  Ornaments  of  Memory ;  Parables 
of  our  Lord;  AVinter  Wreath  of  Summer  Flowers;  Turner's 
Rivers  of  France;  Gems  of  British  Art;  Miss  Cooper's 
Country  Life;  Homes  of  Authors  and  Statesmen;  Home 
Authors  and  Artists,  etc. 

A   BEAUTIFOL   DIVERTIBE3IEXT   FOR   CHILDEEX. 

FANNY      GRAY. 

A  History  of  her  Life,  in  a  series  of  Six  Beautifd  Figures, 
from  new  and  exquisite  designs,  printed  in  oil  colors  in 
the  best  style  of  art. 

It  is  enchanting;  we  have  seen  nothing  that  excels  it. 
— Philadelphia  Mrrcury. 

Without  exception  the  most  beautiful  thing  of  the  kind 
ever  brought  out  in  this  country. —  Traveller. 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  elegant  and  attractive, — 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

NEW   JUVENILE   BOOKS. 

Children's  Trials,  elegantly  illustrated;  Guizot's  Popu- 
lar Tales;  The  A\'ondcrful  Mirror;  Way?  of  Doing  Good; 
Stories  of  Sea  and  Land;  Harry's  A'acation;  Willy's  First 
Present — vrith  more  than  a  hundred  other  new  and  beau- 
tifully illustrated  books  for  the  young. 

Beautiful  Editions  of  the  Poets,  Valuable  Biographical 
Works,  Standard  Histories.  In  short,  everything  suitable 
or  desirable  for  the  season,  adapted  to  every  taste,  may  be 
found  at  our  store. 

Ill  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON.  j6 

JONAS  ^VHITCOME'S  REI>IEDY  FOR  ASTH- 
MA.— The  signal  success  which  has  attended  this 
Medicine,  has  induced  the  proprietor  to  publish  some  ac- 
count of  its  wonderful  properties,  and  to  offer  it  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  afflicted  irith  the  above  named 
painful  disease.  The  following  certificate  will  show  the 
estimation  in  which  this  remedy  is  held  by  one  who  baa 
used  it: 

Boston,  August  4. 1854. 
Ma.  BtJRNETT — Dear  Sir :  The  remedy  for  Asthma,  which 
you  prepared,  has  given  me  such  great  and  speedy  relief 
that  i  cannot  refrain  from  thanking  you  for  it.  My  suf- 
ferings for  many  years  were  dreadful :  often  depriring  me 
of  rest,  both  day  and  night,  for  many  weeks  together,  so 
that  my  life  became  almost  a  burden  to  me,  and  I  expect- 
ed to  suffer  as  long  as  my  life  lasted.  I  had  tried  every 
hitherto  known  remedy  within  my  reach,  with  Uttle  or  no 
good  effect.  Last  March,  Whitcomb's  Remedy,  prepared 
by  yourself,  was  recommended  to  mc.  Thc.^r,-;;  dose  quite 
relieved  me ;  since  that  time  a  teaspoonful  of  the  Com- 
pound, taken  whenever  I  have  felt  any  Asthmatic  symp- 
toms, has  in  every  instance  rcUeved  mc.  Believe  me,  sir, 
no  consideration  would  tempt  me  to  be  without  a  bottle  of 
your  Asthma  medicine.  I  do  not  quite  like  to  b.ive  my 
name  in  all  the  newspapers,  but  you  may  make  such  use 
of  this  for  the  benefit  of  the  afflicted  as  you  deem  proper. 
I  am,  etc.,  W.  L. 

THIS  PKEPAEATION  IS  BSCLCEITELT  THE  PROPEETT  OP 

JOSEPH   BURNETT, 

39  TREMONT    STREET,  BOSTON, 
jan  6  To  whom  orders  may  be  addressed. 

SEASON  OF  FURS.— .'lEORN,  No.  95  WAsniso- 
TON  Street,  Boston,  invites  the  attention  of  the  La- 
dies to  his  magnificent  assortment  of  Superb  Furs,  made 
up  in  the  newest  and  most  approved  ctvles,  and  c^insisting 
of  fuU  sets  of  HUDSON'S  BAY  SABLE  ."RUSSIAN  SABLE, 
ROYAL  ERMINE,  STONE  MARTIN,  ROCK  MjUITIN, 
CHINCHILLA,  MINKS,  etc.  His  stock  of  MUFFS.  VIC- 
TORINES  and  CUFFS,  he  is  confident  has  never  been  sur- 
passed by  any  ever  offered'  to  the  good  taste  and  judgment 
of  the  Ladies  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  jan  6 

DR,  J.  CHEEVER  has  the  largest  and  best  assort- 
ment of  Trusses,  Abdominal  Supporters.  Shoulder 
Braces,  Laced  Stockings  for  Varicose  Veins,  Knee  Caps, 
etc.,  that  can  be  found  at  any  similar  establishmenc.  Also, 
made  to  order,  all  kinds  of  apparatus  for  the  correction  of 
every  variety  of  distortion,  malformation  or  physical  de- 
formity of  the  human  frame.  Store  and  Office,  No.  1  Tre- 
mont Temple,  Boston.  It  jan  6 

THE  MOST  POPUL.\R  ROOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 
The  Newsboy,  a  new  novel,  illustrated;  price.  SI  25. 
The  Know  Nothing  Token,  a  Wide  .iwake  gilt,  1  00. 
Easy  Nat :  or.  The  Three  Apprentices,  plates,  1  25. 
Bertha  and  Lily,  a  Komame.     By  E.  Oakes  Smith.     1  00. 
The  Life  and  Sayings  of  Mrs.  Partington,  40  plates,  1  25. 
My  Courtship  and  its  Consequences,  By  H.  ^Vikoff.  1  26. 
Poems  and  Ballads  of  Gerald  Massy.  75  cents. 
The  True  Graces  of  Maidenhood,    By  Rosalie  Boll.  1  25. 

***  Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mail  post-paid  on  receipt 
of  price.     Address  J.  C.  DERBY,  Publisher, 

jan  6  It  119  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

PERUVIAN  SYRUP,  for  the  cure  of  D2/spepsia, 
Neuralgia,  Liver  Complaint,  Boils,  General  Dsbility, 
etc.,  sold  by  the  Proprietors,  N.  L.  Clark  &  Co.,  Import- 
ing Druggists,  237  Broadway,  New  York,  and  for  sale  in 
Boston  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT.  39  Tremont  Street,  and 
IVILSON.  FAIRBANK  &  Co..  43  and  45  Hanover  Street. 
In  reference  to  the  character  of  this  medicine,  the  pro- 
prietors, instead  of  expressing  any  opinion  of  their  own, 
would  refer  to  the  following 

CARD. 
The  undersigned,  having  severally  examined  with  much 
interest  evidences  of  the  curative  power  of  a  medicinal 
re mctly  called  '■  Peruvian  Syrup,"  feel  authorized  to  say, 
from  repeated  observations  of  the  nnifomily  admirable 
effects  of  the  medicine,  that  its  claims  to  public  trust  and 
confidence  are  worthy  of  carelUl  ox.imination. 
John  Pierpont,  S.^biiiel  Mat, 

F,  T.  Gr-Vy,  Thomas  A.  Dexter, 

Moses  Grant,  Wm.  Jackson. 

Boston,  Nov.  7th,  1854. 

N,  B.  Persons  ^vishing  to  become  special  agents  for  the 
sale  of  this  medicine,  will  please  apply  to  the  proprietors, 
by  letter  or  othenvisc.  jan  6 

snje  jflag  of  our  Onion. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  ppliuc  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  expres.<i- 
ly  for  the  papc-.*-  In  politics,  and  on  ali  sectarian  ques- 
tions, it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally a  paper  for  the  MaLiOK,  and  a  welcome  visitor  to 
the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  po 
condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  tor  mam- 
moth SIZE,  for  the  instruf  Hon  and  amu.^omcnt  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  regu- 
larly engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  sugtrost, 
forming  an  original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  "  Ballou"s  Pictorial."' 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE, 

1  subscriber,  one  year, ^  ^ 

4  subscribers,  *'      "       1  (X^ 

10         '•  -      ••      1-^  w 

One  copy  of  TiiE  Fi.An  OP  ouR  rNm>-,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorhi,,  S4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Satlirpav.  hv  M.  M.  BALLOU. 

CoK^ER  or  Tre-mom  and  Bbomfield  Sis.,  Boston. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTOHIAL   DRAWING -ROOM   COMPANION. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  ILLUSTRATED. 


[Tot  description,  see  ^-^  T-l 


M.  M.  BALLOU.ISl^oMF^^^aS         BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  13,  1855. 


®3,00  PEU  ANNUM,  j 
6  CENTS  SINGLE.     1 


Vol.  Vni.,  No.  2.— Whole  No.  184. 


THE  STATE  OF  M.\rXE. 

Maine,  from  its  geof;raphical-position,  is  the  Initial  State  of  the 
Union,  and  proudly  does  it  rank  with  the  others  in  point  of  ex- 
tent, of  population,  of  industry  and  of  refinement.  In.  the  olden 
time  it  was  the  home  of  the  Abenaquis,  a  confederacy  of  Indians, 
whose  domestic  life  approached  civilization,  and  who  were  valiant 
in  war.  In  the  summer,  their  squaws;  cultivated  com  in  the  fer- 
tile valleys  of  the  interior,  or  the  youn^  men  fished  among  the 
beautiful  islets  encircling  the  coast,  but  when  winter  covered  the 
ground  with  a  deep  snowy  pall,  the  warriors  hunted  the  moose 
with  bow  and  spear.  "Wearing  snow-shoes  (as  our  engraving  rep- 
resents them),  they  easily  overtook  the  fl,oundering  animals,  whose 
flesh  afforded  them  food,  whilst  from  the  skin,  well  prepared,  were 
made  hoods,  tunics  and  leggins.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  Europeans  cam?,  and  the  derivation  of  the  name  maybe 
found  in  the  tale  on  page  23.  England  was  not  undisturbed  in 
hjr  possession,  and  for  many  a  long  j'car  Maine  was  a  "  border- 


land," where  the  flags  of  France  and  of  England  were  borne  in 
hostile  array  by  forces  raised  at  Quebec  or  at  Boston.  TheErench 
lost  their  authority,  but  soon  the  sturdy  patriots  of  '76  were  in 
arms  against  the  new  occupants  of  Canada,  and  the  frontier  feuds 
were  thus  perpetuated  until  the  last  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
Eor  many  years  a  "  proWncc  "  of  Massachusetts,  Maine  did  not  at- 
tain the  rank  of  an  independent  State  until  1820.  Progressing 
steadily,  she  numbered,  at  the  last  census,  583,169  inhabitants  ; 
945  churches ;  95,802  dwelling-houses  ;  49  newspapers  ;  3  col- 
leges ;  131  academies,  and  4042  common  schools;  77,016  of  the 
male  inhabitants  are  farmers  ;  21,000  laborers  ;  13,123  mariners  ; 
2192  fishermen;  3111  lumber  sawyers;  1330  lumbermen;  2238 
ship-carpenters ;  and  2780  blacksmiths.  The  axe,  as  these  statis- 
tics show,  is  well  wielded  in  Maine,  especially  at  this  season,  when 
large  "gangs"  of  lumbermen  are  in  the  woods,  and  the  farmers 
are  "  chopping  "  nearer  home.  Our  artist  has  sketched  a  yeomaa 
who  is  felling  a  giant  oak,  wherewith  to  load  his  sled  with  brush 


for  home  consumption,  while  the  trunk  will  be  hauled  to  the  saw- 
mill in  the  back-ground,  where  it  will  be  convened  into  plank  for 
some  of  the  shipyards  on  the  Kennebec,  so  famed  wherever  our 
starry  flag  floats — and  on  what  sea  does  it  not  proudly  wave  ?  A 
lover  of  piscatorial  sport  has  cut  a  hole  through  the  ice,  and  is 
spearing  eels  from  their  warm  bed ;  while  a  lad  on  skates  is  per- 
forming mazv  evolutions  on  the  glistening  surtace.  In  the  back- 
ground there  is  a  "  down-east "  tavern,  toward:*  which  a  sleigh- 
load  of  mem'-makers  arc  on  their  way.  The  sawmill  is  a  modest 
structure  compared  with  those  at  Oldtown  and  other  places,  where 
scores  of  glittering  blades  divide  huge  logs  in  a  ti^'inkljug.  The 
cities  of  Maine  are  ven.'  prosperous,  especially  Portland,  where 
transatlantic  steamers,  at  any  season,  can  come  directly  to  the 
spacious  whan^es,  and  there  discharge  their  cargoes  into  railroad 
cars.  One  of  the  lines  of  railroads  which  diverge  from  Portland 
runs  through  Canada,  and  it  is  thus  the  scnpon  of  that  flourishing 
agricultural  community,  especially  in  winter. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  PJctoriaJ.] 
— OR — 

THE  HEIR  OF  GLEXTILLE. 

A  DOMESTIC  TALE  OF  EEVOLUTIONAET  DAYS. 

bt  frasc19  a.  durivage. 

[continued.] 
CHAPTER   HI, 

A    STAnXLIXG    REVELATION. 

Young  Stanley's  ride  to  Boston,  in  spite  of  the  fineness  of  the 
weather,  and  the  elastic  movement  of  the  hcahhy  lilood  in  his 
young  veins,  was  fur  from  being  an  agreeable  excursion.  Every 
house,  ever}"  garden  by  the  roadside,  reminded  him  of  some  re- 
mark of  his  father,  with  whom  he  had  so  often  made  the  little 
journey,  and  recalled  to  him  his  loss.  As  he  came  within  view  of 
Boston,  there  were  sights  which  diverted  him  from  personal  in- 
terests to  those  associated  with  his  native  land.  He  looked  in  vain 
for  the  spectacle  of  arriving  and  departing  vessels.  No  white- 
winged  barks,  bearing  the  treasures  of  other  lands,  swept  over 
the  light  ripples  of  the  roadstead ;  no  ships  freighted  with  the 
produce  of  the  province,  stood  out  from  the  shore ;  only  a  few 
row-boats  moved  lazily  along,  while,  riding  at  anchor,  a  huge  man- 
of-war,  bearing  the  blood-red  cross  of  St.  George,  reared  her  mas- 
give  bulk  on  liigh,  her  batteries  frow-ning  through  the  op  -n  ports. 
Crossing  the  ferr}-  from  Charlcstown,  where  he  left  his  horse 
nnd  wagon,  he  ascended,  through  tlie  waste  kinds  at  the  west  part 
of  the  town,  to  the  summit  of  Beacon  Hill,  and  there,  pausing  at 
the  foot  of  the  beacon,  he  looked  down  on  the  Common.  He  had 
often,  from  that  eminence,  witnessed  the  parade  of  the  governor's 
life-guard,  the  Independent  Company  of  Cadets,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Hancock,  who  lived  in  the  fine  mansion-house  to 
the  right  of  the  beacon.  But  the  company  was  now  virtnally  dis- 
banded, the  colonel  had  thrown  np  his  commission,  and,  instead 
of  the  movement  of  a  body  of  colonial  troops  on  their  ancient 
iraining-field,  the  yonng  provincial  now  saw  a  regiment  of  British 
grenadiei's,  parading  for  drill  and  inspection.  Though  they  moved 
with  the  pi'ecision  of  veterans  inured  to  war,  though  their  arms 
shone  like  polished  silver,  sending  back  the  rays  of  the  sun,  while 
their  ranks  blazed  with  scarlet  and  gold,  and  the  band  poured  forth 
the  finest  strains  of  martial  ransic,  the  yeoman  derived  no  pleasure 
from  the  spectacle.  He  thouglit  of  the  motive  which  brought 
those  men  together ;  of  the  fell  purpose  which  the  transfer  of  the 
troops  from  Castle  William  to  toun  quarters  indicated,  and  his 
heart  swelled  with  indignation  within  him.  The  verj'  air  of  the 
tovra  seemed  infected  and  stifling,  and  he  hastened  from  the  sound 
of  the  drum,  resolved  to  accomplish  his  errand  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, and  return  to  the  countr}-,  where  at  least  the  evidences  of 
tyranny  were  not  so  apparent. 

He  was  soon  in  Hanover  Street,  seated  in  Mrs.  Williams's  little 
pai'lor.  There  was  an  air  of  extreme  neatness  in  the  room, 
thotigh  the  furniture  was  Ycry  plain  and  indicated  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, if  not  poverty.  The  only  ornaments  were  a  few  pic- 
tures on  the  walls,  the  products  of  the  gifted  pencil  of  the  widow's 
daughter.  The  young  lady  gave  lessons  in  drawing,  as  well  as 
some  other  feminine  accomplishments,  and  though  little  known, 
and  consequently  receiving  but  little  patronage,  still  her  earnings 
were  au  important  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  establishment. 
Since  the  fatal  fifth  of  March,  Stanley  had  called  here  whenever 
he  came  to  Boston,  and  was  always  received  on  a  friendly  footing. 
Still  both  the  mother  and  daughter  treated  him  with  a  reserve, 
which  did  not  certainly  spring  from  haughtiness,  for  they  were 
both  veiy  plain  jieople,  and  which  was  somewhat  strange,  when 
Ills  youth  and  station  were  taken  into  consideration.  It  appeared 
as  if  they  were  extremely  reluctant  to  form  acquaintances.  They 
evidently  lived  in  great  isolation,  though  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
and  Stanley  never  met  any  gossips  at  Mrs.  Williams's  fireside. 
Another  peculiarity  struck  young  Stanley — though  not  very 
curious  in  the  matter  of  female  dress  :  Mrs.  Williams  was  always 
attired  in  deep  black ;  and,  though  her  language  was  at  times 
cheerful,  her  features,  when  in  repose,  always  wore  an  air  of  set- 
tled melancholy. 

After  making  and  answering  n  few  inquiries,  young  Stanley 
broached  the  object  of  his  call,  and  tendered  the  widow,  on  behalf 
of  his  mother,  an  invitation  to  make  them  a  visit.  She  thanked 
him  for  the  offer,  hut  declined,  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"  We  are  poor,"  she  said,  "  and  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  the 
place  wliich  yields  us  employment." 

"  Bnt,"  urged  the  young  man,  "  if  what  I  hear  be  tnic,  the 
business  of  the  town  is  declining  so  rapidly,  retrenchment  liccomcs 
so  neccssan-  to  cvciy  family,  that  soon  your  mo<!est  resources  will 
be  cut  off." 

"  It  is  tme,"  replied  the  lady.  "  But  if  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  I  can  yet  hold  absolute  want  at  defiance  for  a  long  time. 
Bc.-lde,  I  <'ann()t  consent  to  be  a  burthen  on  any  one." 

'■  My  mother  is  quite  alone,"  said  Stanley.  "  Yon  and  your 
daughter  would  confer  an  obligation  by  sharing  our  humble  fare." 
"  I  thank  you  again,  young  tnan,"  said  the  widow,  with  an  em- 
barrassed air ;  "  but  I  am  getting  old — am  a  person  of  very  pe- 
culiar habits,  nnd,  in  short,  must  have  a  house  of  my  own — must 
live  by  myself." 

'*  Von  will  be  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  just  as  you  like  uitli  us. 
But  perhap;  you  do  not  like  the  country*  ?" 

"  Not  like  the  countr}' !  Young  man,  the  happiest  days  of  my 
life  were  passed  in  the  country.     How  well  I  remember  the  lovely 


spot  I  used  to  dwell  in  :  it  was  f-ir  away  from  here.  The  old  park, 
with  its  aged  oaks,  the  bam,  with  the  antlered  deer,  the  old  ivy- 
grown  church-tower  in  the  distance.  My  sweetest,  saddest  mem- 
ories arc  of  the  country.  But  my  lot  is  now  cast  here.  I  cannot 
keep  ranging  and  changing  ;  and  with  many,  many  thanks  for  the 
ofier,  and  the  kind  motives  which  prompted  you  and  your  mother 
in  making  it,  I  decline  positively." 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  Stanley,  rising  and  taking  her  hand, 
"  remember  that  we  shall  be  at  all  times  hap;jy  to  receive  you.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  you  will  have  my  mother  here  to  argne  the 
point  with,  for  she  is  quite  as  tenacious  as  myself.  Pray,  give  my 
respects  to  your  daughter  ;  I  cannot  wait  for  her  return,  for  I  have 
a  long  way  to  ride." 

Leaving  the  house,  Stanley  went  towards  the  water,  through 
Jlirtdlc  and  North  Streets,  turning  into  Lynn  Street,  towards  the 
ferry,  pondering  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  old  lady  he  had  just 
left,  and  trying  to  conjecture  why  she  gave  so  positive  a  refusal  to 
his  invitation.  He  was  so  wrapped  up  in  his  own  thoughts,  that, 
until  he  had  nearly  passed  a  lady  and  gentleman  engaged  in  deep 
convci-sation  and  coming  towards  him  from  an  opposite  direction, 
he  did  not  notice  that  the  former  was  Eleanor  Williams.  He 
hastily  raised  his  hat,  and  was  about  to  address  her ;  but  the 
couple  were  so  earnestly  engaged,  that  he  was  suffered  to  pass  by 
unnoticed.  He  could  not  help  turning  and  looking  after  them  as 
they  slowly  climbed  the  ascent  to  Copp's  Hill. 

The  gentleman,  towards  whom  Miss  Eleanor  leaned  so  lovingly 
and  confidingly,  was  young,  strongly  and  lightly  built,  and  had 
the  unmistakable  air  and  movement  of  a  gentleman. 

"  He  is  not  at  all  ill-looking,"  thought  Stanley.  *'  Who  can  he 
he  i  I'm  very  glad  I  never  turned  my  eyes  in  that  direction,  for 
I  shouldn't  like  to  have  sTich  a  rival.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he 
were  a  successful  wooer.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  tlie  wid- 
ow was  so  positive  about  not  coming  to  our  house  :  she  knew  that 
Eleanor  would  be  loath  to  leave  her  suitor.  I  don't  wonder;  I'm 
sure  I  couldn't  abide  the  idea  of  absenting  myself  from  Lexing- 
ton while  Lucy  Mapvood  lives  there." 

Fully  satisfied  that  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  key  to  the 
widow's  mysterious  conduct,  the  young  man  hastened  on  board 
the  fern.' -boat,  which  was  just  on  the  point  of  crossing  to  Charles- 
fown,  and  was  soon  once  more  upon  the  road  to  Lexington. 

Let  us  follow  the  youthful  couple  we  left  ascending  the  slope 
of  Copp's  Hill.  They  halted  when  they  reached  the  summit,  and 
stood  among  the  gravestones  of  that  ancient  cemetcrj'. 

"  I  used  to  shun  this  spot,"  said  the  young  woman  ;  "  but  you 
have  made  it  pleasant  to  me." 

"  X  sought  it  because  it  w^as  retired,  and  I  had  my  reasons  for 
avoiding  prj'ing  eyes,"  replied  the  young  man.     "Beside,  the 
sanctity  of  the  place  suited  the  purity  and  the  depth  of  the  senti- 
ments with  which  vou  had   inspired   me.      But   tell   me,  dearest, 
have  you  never  regretted  the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me  ?" 
"  Never  for  one  moment,  Clarence,"  replied  the  young  woman, 
looking  up  in  his  face,  with  candor  and  sincerity  beaming  in  here. 
"  Alas  !"  said  the  young  man,  "  that  such  generous  natures  have 
not  always  the  power  of  disarming  evil  purposes." 
"  Is  the  world  so  very  bad,  Clarence  V 

The  young  man  shook  his  head,  mournfully.  "  I  have  seen  the 
brighter  side  of  it,  I  am  told,  thus  far ;  and  yet,  God  knows, 
enough  of  evil.  I  might  have  encountered  more,  perhaps,  if  I 
had  not  met  you — perhaps  been  a  participator  in  acts,  the  mem- 
ory of  which  would  have  haunted  me  at  my  dying  day." 

"  No,  no  !"  cried  Eleanor,  earnestly.  "You  wrong  yourself;  you 
are  all  goodness." 

"  We  are  all  the  creatures  of  circumstance,"  answered  the  young 
man;  "and  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  me  were  not  of 
a  nature  to  make  my  path  sure.  But  enough  of  that.  You  will 
one  day,  and  before  long,  I  hope,  know  all.  Your  curiosity  will 
soon  be  satisfied." 

"  I  know  that  you  love  me,  Clarence ;  and  that  is  enough." 
"  I  fear  that  even  in  avowing  that  love  I  have  done  wrong.  But 
I  obeyed  an  uncontrollable  impulse.     We  are  not  always  masters 
of  our  words  and  acts.     To  see  you  was  to  love  you  ;  to  love  you 
was  to  confess  it." 

"It  was  nn  hour  of  rapture,"  said  the  artless  girl.   ■ 
"  The  custom  of  this  province,  where  young  girls  arc  the  sole 
arbitei-s  of  tlielr  destiny,  emboldened  mc  to  address  you.     But  I 
shall  soon  be  in  a  position  to  acquaint  your  mother  with  my  hopes. 
AVill  she  he  disposed  to  give  me  her  darling  V 

"1  do  not  know,  Clarence,"  answered  Eleanor.  "My  mother 
is,  in  .';ome  respects,  a  strange,  inscrutable  person.  The  words  of 
love  and  mamage,  in  reference  to  myself,  never  passed  her  lips. 
I  have  had  no  young  companions,  and  till  I  met  you  I  never 
hooked  forward  to  anything  beyond  a  life  of  toil." 

"  That,  I  tnist,  will  be  spared  you,"  replied  Clarence  Grey. 
"  In  the  meantime  you  might  sound  her  sentiments,  and  pave  the 
way  for  my  declaration.  Bnt  see  !  the  sun  is  declining.  AVe  have 
lingered  together  too  long.  I  will  walk  part  of  the  way  with  you, 
and  then  I  must  leave  you." 

As  they  were  descending  from  the  hill,  a  soldier,  in  passing, 
scrutinized  Clarence  so  closely  as  to  attract  his  notice.  Turning, 
when  he  had  passed,  he  saw  the  fellow  standing  and  gazing  after 
him.  A  little  irritated  at  this  conduct.  Grey  turned  back  and 
addressed  him  :     "Do  you  want  anything  of  mof" 

"No,   your  honor."   answered   the    man,    saluting    him.      "I 
thought  yon  were  a  gentleman  I  was  acquainted  with." 
"  My  name  is  Grey  ;  does  that  satisfy  you  ?" 
"  I  was  mistaken,  your  honor.     I  humbly  ask  your  pardon." 
"  No  offence,  my  man.     Good  afternoon  to  you." 
Mr.  Grey  hastened  after  Ins  companion,  and  waited  upon  her  as 
far  as  the  corner  of  North   Street,  where  they  parted,  the  young 
man  going  towards  Ship  Street,  and  Eleauor  hastening  home. 


Mre.  Williams  infoimed  her  daughter  of  Stanley's  visit  and  her 
refusal  to  accept  his  invitation. 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  the  daughter.  "  Our  ways  arc  not  their 
ways ;  and  besides,  we  could  never  think,  in  times  like  these,  of 
trespassing  on  any  one's  hospitality." 

"  And  yet  you  arc  hard  worked  here,  my  child.  You  have  no 
companions — " 

"And  no  beaux,"  said  the  young  girl,  archly.  "Isn't  it  a 
shame,  mother,  when  I  know  I'm  not  an  absolute  fright,  that  no 
young  gentleman  comes  to  sec  poor  me  ?     Hcigho  I 

'• '  Nobody  coming  to  marrj-  mc — 
Nobody  coming  to  woo  '  *' 

"Thank  Heaven!"  said  the  widow,  "that  trial  is  spared  you." 

"  I  really  think  I  could  bear  it  with  becoming  fortitude,"  replied 
Eleanor,  gaily. 

"  Do  not  jest,  my  poor,  poor  child,"  said  the  widow,  trembling 
with  emotion  :  "you  wring  my  heart." 

"  Dear  mother,"  said  the  daughter,  alarmed  and  sni*prised  at 
the  deep  emotion  manifested  by  her  parent,  "  what  can  you  mean  ? 
What  is  there  so  alarming  in  the  idea  of  a  young  man's  paying 
his  addresses  to  mc — even  of  ray  marrying  him  ?" 

"  O,  dearest !  banish  such  thoughts  from  your  mind  ;  frown  up- 
on them,  or  your  peace  is  gone  forever.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  heard  you  breathe  a  word  upon  the  subject.  Yet,  young, 
beautiful,  loving — It  is  a  hard  fate  to  live  and  die  alone.  But  I 
conjure  you,  shun  every  man  who  is  more  than-politc  to  you — be- 
fore your  heart  and  happiness  are  involved." 

"I  am  prepared  to  obey  you  in  everything,  my  dear  mother. 
But  surely  you  will  not  condemn  me  to  what  you  youi-self  ac- 
knowledge to  be  a  hard  fate,  without  a  reason.  Why  should  I 
shun  the  addresses  of  a  lover?" 

"  Because  you  can  never  many,  Eleanor." 

"  O,  you  think  we  are  so  poor  that  no  one  will  contract  an 
alliance  with  us." 

"  Poorer  girts  than  you  hare  married  well,  darling."  . ' 

"  Then  what  is  it,  mother,  that  should  keep  rac  single  ?" 

"  Poverty  is  no  disgrace  ;  poverty  is  a  remediable  evil — but  dis- 
honor— " 

"Hush,  mother!  do  not  hint  at  that.  I  know  that  dishonor 
cannot  live  where  you  do." 

"Bnt  eternal  grief  may,"  said  the  mother,  wringing  her  hands. 
"  You  know — ^you  must  know  that  I  am  wretched.  You  must 
know,  Eleanor,  that  more  than  poverty — more  than  age — drew 
these  deep  lines  on  my  face."    , 

"  Yes,  yes,  dear  mother — you  have  a  secret  giief  that  consumes 
your  heart.     I  know  it.     Unbosom  yourself  to  me,  dear  mother.'* 

"If  you  love  me  alone,  my  child — if  you  c^n  promise  to  aban- 
don all  hopes  of  love  and  marriage,  that  secret  may  die  with  me." 

"  I  cannot  promise,"  replied  the  daughter,  hanging  her  head. 
"I  have  my  hopes,  like  other  girls." 

"  Renounce  them  !  renounce  them  !"  cried  the  widow,  clasping 
her  daughter's  hand.  "Por,  when  they  know  our  story,  every 
one  will  shun  yon." 

"  You  wring  my  verj'  soul,  mother,"  cried  the  agitated  girl. 
"  There  must  be  some  fatal  secret  in  your  heart.  I  must  and  will 
learn  what  it  is.  My  father !  I  never  knew  him — you  have  never 
spoken  to  me  of  him.   It  must  be  somethingconnected  with  him." 

"  Your  father,  Eleanor,"  cried  the  widow^,  wildly,  "your 
father — " 

"  Speak,  mother ;  I  can  bear  all." 

"  Your  father  died  on  the  scaffold  !" 

Eleanor  uttered  a  despairing  shriek  that  rang  through  the  nar- 
row room,  and  sank  upon  tlic  floor. 

"  My  child  !  my  child !"  cried  the  widow.  "  Woe  ia  me  !  I  have 
killed  her." 

And  she  raised  her  in  her  arms  and  strove  to  restore  her  to  con- 
sciousness.    At  last  Eleanor  opened  her  eyes. 

"  The  scaffold  !  the  scaflTold  !"  were  her  first  words.  "  O,  moth- 
er, did  I  dream  that  my  father  died  upon  the  scaffold  " 

"They  were  my  words,"  replied  the  widow,  mournfully.  "I 
repeat  them.  He  was  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers  for  murder — 
found  guilty  of  murder — sentenced  for  murder — punished  for  the 
crime.  But  I  believe  him  innocent.  O,  be  was  good,  and  kind, 
and  true.  He  would  not  have  harmed  a  living  creature  ;  he  would 
not  have  committed  murder  for  gold — we  were  not  so  poor  as  that. 
We  were  so  happy  in  our  English  home — just  raairied — " 

"  Died  on  a  scaffold,  mother  ;  and  you  live  to  tell  me  of  it  I" 

"  I  lived  only  for  yon.  Por  a  time  it  was  a  struggle  between 
life  and  death.  But  I  lived  for  you,  and  the  hope  that  time  and 
the  righteousness  of  Heaven  would  vindicate  his  memorj- — would 
once  more  enable  us  to  bear  his  name.  Now  my  poor,  unfortu- 
nate child,  you  know  why  a  lover  would  shrink  even  from  you." 

"  The  dream  is  over  !"  said  Eleanor,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "  I  was 
happy  while  it  lasted.  I  can  say,  I,  too,  have  been  happy.  Poor, 
murdered  father!  Yes,  dear  mother;  no  one  could  have  been 
your  pai-tner  and  gnilty  of  a  crime  of  blood." 


CHAPTER   lY. 


AN    UNEXPECTED    CONFIDANT. 


When  Clarence  Grey  left  his  companion,  he  proceeded  along 
the  water  side  through  Shfp  Street,  Pish  Street  and  Ann  Street  to 
Dock  Square,  whence,  passing  through  Cornhill,  he  halted  finally 
in  Marlborough  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  old  South  Chm*cJi,yet 
.sacred  to  religion  and  patriotism — not  yet,  though  soon  to  be, 
prostituted  to  the  uses  of  a  foreign  cavalry. 

Close  before  him  rose  the  tidl  brick  mass  of  the  Province  House, 
an  imposing  structure,  crowned  by  a  enpola,  and  sunnountcd  by 
the  golden  figure  of  an  Indian  aimed  with  a  bow  and  an-ow.     A 
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little  formal  g:tirdcn-plot  interposed  between  the  Iniilding  and  the 
street,  fenced  with  an  iron  niilinjr.  Throajrh  the  open  windows 
of  the  large  room  on  the  riirht  of  the  great  entrance  were  seen  the 
forms  of  several  British  staff  oiKcers  in  their  rich  scarlet  and  gold 
nnitbrms.  The  peal  of  tlic  heavy  carved  brass  knocker  hronght  to 
the  door  a  servant  in  rich  livery,  who  admitted  the  visitor  the 
moment  ho  reeogni/.cd  his  face. 

"  The  general  is  engaged  jnst  now,  sir,"  said  the  ser\-ant. 
"  Wont  you  walk  into  this  inoni,  if  you  please  T' 

-  The  young  man  nodded,  and  was  shown  into  a  room  on  the 
left,  wuinscottcd  with  oak,  and  furnished  in  a  rich  luit  antique 
style. 

"  Take  my  card  to  the  general/'  said  Clarence,  ";uid  tell  liiiu 
I  will  wait  his  leisure." 

The  servant  retired,  leaving  the  door  open  behind  him,  for  the 
evening  Wiis  oppressively  snltiy,  and  little  air  was  stirring.  The 
yonnj^^man  threw  himself  into  a  high-backed  arni-cbair  and  pa- 
tiently waited  the  return  of  the  valet  to  usher  him  into  the  pres- 
ence of  General  Gage. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait.  In  a  few  minutes  the  officers  whom 
he  had  seen  through  the  windows  from  the  street  began  to  pass 
out  through  the  hall,  their  spurs  and  sabres  jingling  as  they  strode 
down  the  free-stone  steps  into  the  court-yard.  They  were  con- 
versing earnestly  together,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  that  the  listener 
could  not  cjitch  the  purjjort  of  their  discourse. 

The  servant  who  had  admitted  him  now  re-appeared  and  in- 
formed him  that  tlte  general  was  at  leisure  to  receive  him.  Clar- 
ence rose,  and  crossing  the  broad  hall,  entered  the  large  reception 
room  and  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  British  com- 
mander. 

Gage  was  standing  near  th  z  large  empty  five-place,  but  advanced 
toward  the  door,  with  extended  hand,  as  the  ser\'ant  left  them. 

"  Mr.  Grey,"  said  the  general,  "  I  am  veiy  happy  to  see  you. 
It  is  a  long  while  since  you  have  favored  the  Province  House  with 
vour  presence.  I  missed  you  from  my  entertainment  last  week, 
I  assure  you.  Tour  name  was  mentioned  often.  Pray  be  seated. 
A  glass  of  wine.  ]VIr.  Grey  ?" 

Clarence  made  a  suitable  reply  and  took  the  proffered  seat. 

"  Well,  5Ir.  Grey,"  said  the  general,  drawing  his  chair  closer  to 
that  of  his  guest,  "  I  suppose  you  have  been  pretty  busy,  eh  V 

"  X  have  been  much  occupied  of  late,  general." 

*•■  That  is  well.  It  is  a  time  when  every  loyal  subject  of  his 
majesty  should  be  occupied.  You  have  not  remained  in  Boston 
all  this  time  V 

"  Xo,  sir ;  I  have  made  numerous  excursions  into  the  surround- 
ing country." 

"  TVell ;  and  how  do  matters  look  ?" 

"  I  confess  that  I  am  astonished,  general,  at  the  intelligence  of 
the  people.     They  arc  worthy  of  the  stock  they  spring  from." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  "We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  wild  doctrines  of  Hancock  and  Adams  and  Dr.  Warrea  will 
obtain  no  permanent  control  of  their  minds." 

"  That  does  not  follow,  general." 

*'  How.  sir  ^  pray  explain  yourself." 

"  The  British  constimtion,  general,  has  no  firmer  supporters 
than  these  provincials  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  I  said  they 
were  worthy  of  the  stock  they  sprang  from  ;  and  it  is  because 
they  perfectly  understand  their  constitutional  rights,  and  knowing, 
have  the  courage  to  maintain  them.  They  know  that  taxation 
without  representation  is  a  violation  of  the  great  charter  of  our 
liberties,  and  they  will  never  submit  to  it." 

"  What !  have  they  infected  you,  too  ?  On  my  honor,  you  bold 
the  same  langTiage  as  the  demagogues  of  Faneuil  Hall." 

"  It  is  the  English  language,  general — the  mother  tongue  of 
my  own  land." 

"  Tut,  tut !  you  are  a  young  man,"  replied  Gage.  "  But  tell 
me,  have  you  heard  from  Lord  Ratcliff  lately  ?" 

"  Not  for  months.  You  are  of  course  aware  that  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  his  loi-dship ;  that  he  gave  me  education,  employ- 
ment— all  that  I  possess.  I  was  for  a  long  time  his  lordship's 
private  secretary.  Becoming  acquainted  with  my  longing  to  visit 
the  new  world,  he  gave  me  leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  was  at  liberty  to  settle  in  this  country  if  I 
found  emplo}Tnent  here,  and  a  residence  congenial  to  my  tastes. 
In  the  meantime,  he  solicited,  as  a  fa\'or,  that  I  would  communi- 
cate to  him  whatever  information  I  collected  on  the  spot  respect- 
ing these  distant  colonies,  so  interesting  to  a  statesman.  I  have 
done  so,  and  for  a  long  time  I  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  letters 
couched  in  the  most  friendly  language.  I/atterly,  however,  the 
correspondence  ou  his  part  has  ceased.  Perhaps  he  is  too  busy 
to  find  time  to  write  to  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself." 

"Perhaps,"  replied  Gage,  smiling  ;  "  or  perhaps  your  letters, 
tinged  with  the  prevalent  sentiments  of  the  province,  may  have 
displeased  so  warm  a  partisan  of  the  crown  as  his  lordship." 

"  I  should  be  sony  to  learn  that  the  truth  could  be  displeasing 
tn  any  supporter  of  the  British  crown,"  replied  Clarence,  gravely. 
■    "  The  truth  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all  times,"  said  the  general. 

"  A  dangerous  axiom,  general,"  replied  tlft  young  man,  "  and 
of  limited  application.  But  in  times  like  these  truth  should  be 
Fpoken  fearlessly.  Distortion  or  suppression  of  the  truth  would 
.produce  incalculable  evils." 

"  We  will  not  discuss  the  point,  Mr.  Grey,"  said  the  general, 
carelessly.  "  Let  us  pass  from  general  to  personal  matters.  Do 
you  hke  the  countn,-  as  well  as  you  like  the  people  V 

"  I  am  enchanted  with  the  scenery." 

**  And  you  could  live  here  contentedlyj  far  from  London  and 
the  court  circle  i" 

"I  have  no  other  wish.  But  the  times  are  not  very  propitious 
for  the  establishment  of  a  stranger  possessed  of  limited  re- 
sources." 


"Perhaps  a  friend  could  aid  you,  Mr.  Grey,"  said  the  general, 
smiling.  *'  I  have  received  to-day  despatches  and  letters  from 
home,"  and  l^e  pointed  to  a  mass  of  envelopes  lying  on  the  tabic, 
with  the  iuige  seals  broken.  "  Your  name  occniTcd  more  than 
onec  in  them." 

"Indeed!"  said  Clarence,  surprised  and  ]>leascd. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  sir.  Your  letters  to  Lord  Ratcliff  have  been 
read  in  a  very  elevated  circle.  I  may  tell  yon  that  even  royalty 
it.solf  is  not  nnacquaintetl  with,  or  unmindful  of,  the  talents  and 
energies  of  Mr.  Clarence  Grey.  In  a  word,  the  road  to  fortune 
lies  before  you — a  shorter  one  than  that  which  a  soldier  like  me 
must  carve  out  with  liis- sword." 

It  would  he  idle  to  deny  that  Clarence  Grey  was  flattered  by  the 
vague  lu'ospects  thus  skilfully  indicated  ;  visions  of  wealth,  hap- 
piness, honor,  floated  befoi'e  him.  A  flush  of  pleasure  suffused 
his  clieek,  and  bis  soft,  dark  eyes  lighted  up  with  animation. 

"  If  you  iispire  to  military  gloiy,"  pursued  the  general,  "  I  can 
give  yoij  a  commission  and  a  place  in  my  militaiy  family.  You 
shake  your  head  ;  well,  you  are  wise.  A  laced  hat  does  not  shield 
the  head  it  covers  from  a  cannon  ball,  and  there  may  be  one  eye- 
let-hole too  many  in  a  scarlet  coat.  You  have  talents  for  some- 
thing better.  Tlie  senate  is  your  sphere.  Well,  do  but  aid  jis  as 
you  can,  and  I  can  assure  you  of  civic  honors." 

"  I  must  first  hear  what  you  require  of  me,"  i-cplied  the  young 
man,  hesitatingly,  though  still  under  the  influence  of  the  hopes 
his  companion  had  excited. 

"  It  is  briefly  this.  I  need  not  say  to  a  gentleman  like  yourself 
that  I  address  you  in  peifcct  confidence.  It  is  well  known  that 
you  have  made  many  friends  and  acquaintances  among  the  pro- 
vincials, both  here  and  in  the  countiy — that  you  are  not  suspected 
of  being  a  warm  supporter  of  the  British  ministry.  Now  what  is 
easier  than  fur  you  to  secure  the  entire  confidence  of  the  so-called 
patriots  ?  I  know  that  they  arc  mining  beneath  our  very  feet ; 
that  they  are  plotting-in  the  dark ;  that  they  have  their  secret  meet- 
ings. Now  it  is  very  easy  for  me  to  secure  vulgar  spies,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  procure  a  man  of  intelligence,  nen'e  and  character,  who 
will  penetrate  into  the  very  heai-t  of  their  mystery.  I  must  know 
what  are  their  plans ;  if  they  have  amis  and  ammunition,  where 
they  are  stored  ;  what  is  the  numerical  strength  they  rely  upon  ; 
what  men  in  the  colonies  Sustain  them.  In  a  word,  I  must  be 
able  to  lay  my  hand  on  their  entire  programme.  Hush — do  not  in- 
tcmipt  me  ;  hear  me  out.  This  is  a  diflieult  task.  I  have  pitched 
on  you  to  peifonn  it.  One  word.  If  republics  be  ungrateful, 
ingratitude  is  not  the  vice  of  monarchies.  Yon  shall  have  gold 
and  honor  for  your  ser%'ices.     Take  time — and  answer  me." 

"  I  will  answer  you  on  the  moment,  General  Gage,"  rephed  the 
young  man,  springing  to  his  feet. 

"  No,"  replied  the  general,  rising  also,"!  insist  on  your  deliber- 
ating. I  will  leave  you  alone  to  reflect  on  my  offer.  In  ten  min- 
utes' time  I  will  be  here  to  receive  your  answer." 

Bowing  as  he  spoke,  the  general  passed  out  of  the  apai*tment, 
leaving  Clarence  Grey  in  a  paroxysm  of  excitement.  The  first 
feeling  was  that  of  indignation — for,  though  trained  in  the  school 
of  politics,  his  preceptor  had  been  a  high-minded  nobleman,  and 
all  his  views  were  generous  and  lofty.  But  Clarence  was  poor 
and  a  lover.  The  temptation  to  realize  his  hopes  of  bliss,  to  se- 
cure bis  happiness  at  once,  to  raise  his  beloved  to  the  rank  her 
beauty  and  intellect  so  well  fitted  her  to  adorn,  was  powerful  in- 
deed. Beside,  might  he  not  be  the  means  of  preventing  a  hope- 
less effusion  of  blood — a  rebellion  strange  and  unnatural  ?  Was 
he  quite  sure  that  the  Sons  of  Liberty  were  adopting  the  \visest 
and  justest  policy?  Sophistry  wooed  self-interest  witchingly. 
In  an  agony  of  perplexity  he  paced  the  room  to  and  fro  in  its  en- 
tire length.  Looming  out  of  the  obscurity  of  the  deepening  twi- 
light, the  full-length  portrait  of  some  old  colonial  worthy  of  Puri- 
tan times,  that  nung  upon  the  wall,  seemed  gazing  at  him  with 
watchful  vigilance,  the  stem  eyes  following  him  as  he  moved  rest- 
lessly about.  There  seemed  a  singular  spell  in  that  glance  that 
attracted  and  riveted  his  ovra,  and  chilled  the  fever  of  his  blood. 
He  sat  do^\Ti  in  the  stately  chair  that  the  general  had  just  vacated, 
and  pondered.  By-and-by  the  blood  flowed  more  slowly  through 
his  veins ;  his  pulses  beat  evenly  and  temperately.  The  fever 
flush  of  passion  and  excitement  passed  away.  The  film  was  re- 
moved from  his  mental  vision.  He  saw  objects  in  their  true  light. 
When  the  general  wtumed,  Clarence  rose  to  meet  him  with  dig- 
nity and  firmness.  . 

"  Have  you  reflected  on  my  offer,  Mr.  Grey  ?"  asked  the  general. 

"  I  have,  sir." 

"  And  your  answer  ?" 

*'  I  reject  your  offer." 

"  Have  you  weighed  well  my  words  ?" 

"  I  have,  sir.  I  understand  you  fully,  and  my  mind  is  made 
up.  You  spoke  without  equivocation,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
candor.  Understand,  in  t^l^l,  the  motive  of  )ny  refusal.  It  is 
because  I  will  not  "play  the  spy.  You  offered  me  gold  for  foul 
play,  and  I  reject  it." 

"Foul  play.  Mr.  Grey!" 

"  They  arc  my  words,  sir." 

"  Mr.  Grey,  I  congratulate  yon  on  your  |)rospcrts  ;  they  nmst 
be  veiy  flattering,  if  you  can  afford  to  reject  the  fortune  I  placed 
at  your  dispo.sal." 

"  Tiiat  fortune,  General  Gitge,  neither  you  nor  your  masters 
had  a  right  to  offer.  That  fortune  would  have  been  wrung  out  of 
burthens  imposed  on  a  suffering  people.  I  am  a  poor  man,  sir, 
but  the  king  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  my  honor." 

An  aifgiy  flush  crossed  the  brow  of  tlie  Britisli  general.  "  Your 
answer  is  a  reflection  upon  me,  sir,"  said  lie. 

"  Your  zealous  loyalty  excuses  the  part  you  have  played  in  this 
transaction.  General  Gage.  But  I  cannot  so  readily  pardon  your 
employers." 


"  Enough,  sir,"  sail  Gage,  stamping  his  foot  impatiently.  "  I 
will  detain  yon  no  longer.  Pardon  the  error  that  made  me  address 
you  as  a  loyal  subject'of  the  king." 

"  I  am  still  loyal„gencral — though  I  confess  that  my  confidence 
is  shaken  in  the  integrity  of  the  king's  advisers." 

"Go,  sir — go  to  the  first  rebel  meeting  you  can  find,  and  tell 
the  plotters  in  tlie  dark  how  Thoma-s  Gagj  tempted  yuur  immac- 
ulate honor." 

"I  understand  your  insinuation,  sir,"  replied  Clarence,  stenily, 
"  and  I  scorn  it.  Were  I  not  bound  in  honor  to  conceal  wliat  has 
passed  between  us,  for  the  honor  of  human  nature  I  would  bury 
it  forever." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  general.  "  But  remember  that  from 
this  njoment  you  are  a  marked  man.  Wlio  is  not  for  us  is  :igainst 
us.  My  faith  in  you  is  shaken  ;  and  I  know  tliat  it  will  take  Iiut 
little  to  change  the  wavering  loyalist  into  the  confinned  rebel. 
But  I  shall  watch  you  closely.  I,  at  least,  am  faithful  to  my  trust, 
as  the  king's  enemies  shall  feel  to  their  cost." 

"  I  hold  your  menaces  as  lightly  as  your  bribes,"  replied  Clar- 
ence, jft-oudly;  and  with  these  words  he  left  the  presence  of  the 
British  general. 

It  was  quite  dark  as  he  reached  the  street.  Heavy  clouds  shut 
out  the  light  of  day,  and  the  angry  mutterings  of  the  thunder  pre- 
saged the  outbreak  of  one  of  those  sudden  storms  so  common  to 
the  summer  months.  Clarence  Grey  heeded  not  these  heralds  of 
the  tempest,  as,  completely  occupied  with  reflections  on  the  ordeal 
through  which  he  had  passed, he  strode  along  through  the  gathering 
darkness  towards  the  Neck.  The  imminence  of  a  heavy  rain  had 
driven  all  the  citizens  to  the  shelter  of  their  houses,  and  the  street 
was  entirely  deserted.  Glancing  round,  however,  after  a  few  min- 
utes' walk,  to  ascertain  his  position,  the  young  man  perceived  a  , 
tall  figui'e  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  keeping  close  to  the 
wall,  and  pausing  when  he  Iialted.  When  he  resumed  his  walk 
the  man  advanced ;  when  he  quickened  his  pace  the  stranger  did 
the  same ;  his  own  shadow  could  not  have  imitated  his  move- 
ments more  closely.  In  this  way  they  reached  the  Neck,  where 
the  houses  rose  at  long  intervals  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and 
waste  patches  of  land. 

"Can  it  he,''  thought  Clarence,  "  tliat  (rage's  threatened  surveil- 
lance  over  me  has  aheady  commenced  \  If  it  he  so,  the  skulking 
hireling  will  hardly  dare  to  confront /ne." 

Pursuant  to  this  notion,  Grey  turned  suddenly  and  retraced  his 
steps.  The  unkno^vn  immediately  halted  and  awaited  his  ap- 
proach. When  ver\^  near,  Clarence  attempted  to  scrtitiuize  his 
person,  but  a  cloak  was  tlu-own  around  it,  and  the  flap  of  a  beaver 
hat  drawn  down  over  his  face  would  have  eft'ectually  concealed  it, 
if  the  darkness,  becoming  momently  deeper,  had  not  accomplished 
the  same  purpose. 

"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Clarence  Grey,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  You  have  the  advantage  of  me,  sir,"  replied  Grey ;  "  I  do  not 
recognize  your  voice,  and  your  face  is  doubly  bidden." 

"  We  cannot  divine  a  speaker  whose  voice  we  have  never  heard, 
nor  recognize  a  countenance  we  have  never  seeu,"  answered  the 
unknown. 

"You  speak  very  oracularly  sir,"  said  Clarence;  "Itut  you 
would  seem  to  intimate  that  you  are  unknown  to  me,  while  my 
person  is  familiar  to  you." 

"  Right,  sir.  I  have  not  known  you  long — but  yet  long  enough 
to  respect  you." 

"  I  am  flattered  even  by  the  good  opinion  of  a  stranger,"  said 
Clarence.  "  But  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  infoim  me  how  I 
have  manjiged  to  secure  your  good  graces  ?" 

"  Manliness  and  honesty  always  command  my  respect-  I  pay 
that  homage  to  integrity  I  have  learned  to  refuse  to  rank." 

"  I  will  thank  you  to  explain  yourself  more  clearly,  sir." 

"  Come  nearer,  then.  Nay,  there  are  ^lo  robbers  or  assassins 
here — those  are  luxuries  reserved  for  the  cities  of  the  old  world. 
Are  there  no  eavesdroppers  near  J  No,  none.  We  are  here  man 
and  man.  Listen,"  continued  the  stranger  ;  "  '  I  am  a  poor  man, 
sir,  but  the  king  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy  my  honor.'  " 

Clarence  started  back  in  amazement.  They  were  the  very 
words  he  had  used  to  Gage. 

"  In  God's  name — speak  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Is  it  you,  general  V 

"  Yun  are  liberal  with  your  titles  of  honor,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  General  Gage  is  safe  in  the  Pro\"ince  House,  unless  the  thunder 
rattles  do^vn  the  old  roof  alxive  his  head.  I  am  not  even  a  friend 
of  Gage  ;  but  I  am  the  friend  of  eveiy  man  who  spurns  British 
gold  when  it  is  offered  as  the  price  of  his  lionor." 

"  You  have  surprised  a  secret  that  belonged  to  me,"  said  the 
young  man  ;  "  I  must  know  how  yon  became  the  master  of  it." 

"  Young  man,  I  have  my  secrets,  too.  But  ponder  this — when 
tyi'ants  plot  the  ruin  of  freemen,  the  veiy  walls  have  ears." 

"  I  believe  you." 

"Clarence  Grey,"  said  the  stranger,  "  Gage  did  not  over-esti- 
mate vour  qualities.  He  did  well  in  seeking  to  secure  you.  He 
failed.    Now  answer  me — are  you  for  the  ministry  or  the  province  '." 

"I  came  here  a  loyalist,"  replied  Grey,  "Imt  my  faith  is  sadly 
shaken.     Yet  I  must  learn  more  before  I  decide  upon  my  coui-se." 

"  You  shall  leant  more.  To-night  the  Sons  of  Liberty  hold  a 
meeting.  If  you  will  follow  the  guidance  of  Mark  Forrester,  an 
honest  man,  he  will  lead  you  to  their  council.  My  pledge  will  se- 
cure your  admission;  and  I  know  that  I  can  trust  you,  and  that 
whether  you  join  us  or  not,  you  will  never  betray  us." 

"  Ml*.  FoiTCSter,  there  is  my  hand  on  it.  I  thank  you  for.yimr 
confidence,  and  embrace  your  offer  gx-atefully." 

"  Come  on.     The  thunder  is  pealing  already,  as  the  guns  will 
rattle  before  long  in  this  fated  province.     Com^  on  ;  the  rain  is 
faUing  ;  we  shall  soon  reach  shelter.     Faster!" 
[to  be  cosiisced.] 
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JJIR-MAH  \yj)  ITS  IXHAKIT.tXTS. 

Our  readers  are  perhaps  aware  that  at  the  hist  dates  from  the 
East,  the  empire  of  Burmah  was  much  agitated ;  that  war  had 
passed  to  the  condition  of  a  guerilla  stinjrgle,  and  that  General 
Orponi,  a  French  officer,  who  drilled  the  Burman  troops,  was  to 
leave  for  Paris,  after  having  been  created,  at  the  court  of  Ava,  a 
b&gie,  that  is  to  say,  cousin  of  the  emperor.  This  officer  has  ar- 
rived, and  frives  to  the  public  ?ome  details  concerning  the  curious 
country  he  knows  so  well,  and  which,  with  these  dcsigTis,  we  hope 
will  not  prove  uninteresting  to  our  readers.  Mendoh-mcn.  em- 
peror of  the  Burmans,  whose  poitrait  is  given  hero,  ascended  tho 
throne  the  20th  December,  1S52,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  years. 
He  succeeded  tlie  emperor  Pagham,  his  older  brother,  who  was 
forced  to  abdicate  because  of  incapacity ;  incapacity  which  had 


majesty  was  seated  upon  a  kind  of  throne,  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent appearance  ;  he  was  surrounded  by  the  princes  of  blood,  min- 
isters and  grandees  of  the  kingdom.  After  having  punctually  ac- 
quitted himself  of  the  salutes  and  testimonies  of  respect,  usual  on 
euch  an  occasion,  the  general  took  possession  of  the  place  assigned 
to  him,  immediately  behind  the  hei'cditary  prince.  There  was  a 
solemn  silence  of  five  minutes.  Then  the  emperor,  addressing 
the  general  in  the  most  complimentary  terms,  informed  him  that 
he  was  to  be  invested  with  a  title  which  had  never  yet  been  invest- 
ed upon  an  Kuropcan.  Then  an  imperial  secretary  read,  in  a  loud 
voice,  an  edict,  sliowing  in  full  the  different  motives  which  deter- 
mined his  majesty  upon  this  promotion,  and  made  known  in  de- 
tail what  were  tlie  honors  and  authority  attached  to  this  dignity. 
The  reading  finished,  a  herald  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the 
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favored  the  invasion  of  Pegu  by  the  East  India  Company.  The 
emperor,  Mendoh-men,  is  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  grand 
Alompra,  or  Aloung  P'Houra,  founder,  in  1753,  of  the  present 
dynasty,  which,  since  that  time,  has  reigned  without  interruption 
in  this  great  Indo-Chinese  empire.  The  characteristic  traits  which 
General  Orgoni  attributes  to  Mendoh-men  are  :  high  ntelligence, 
a  truly  royal  liberality,  great  justice,  mild  temper,  courteousness, 
sincere  piety,  and  even  a  tendency  towards  Catholicism.  The 
prince,  Ayeh-men,  whom  we  give  directly  above,  is  his  younger 
brother,  two  years  younger ;  and  although  the  emperor  has  thiity- 
eight  children,  it  is  this  prince  who  is  heir-presumptive  to  the 
crown,  in  virtue  of  a  nearly  general  custom  which  prevails  in 
Asia,  which  wills  that  the  succession  belongs  to  the  oldest  of  the 
family.  The  character  of  this  imperial  prince,  i\Tites  General 
Orgoni,  is  distinguished  by  very  great  energy,  a  marked  taste  for 
military  operations  ;  and  he 
promises,  the  opportunity 
offering,  to  show  himself  a 
great  and  terribly  resolute 
and  enterprising  man.  His 
enemies  will  find  him  in- 
domitable in  adversity. 
Everywhere  is  reproduced 
the  spectacle  which  the  war 
in  the  East  gives  us  ;  every- 
where Asia  is  forced  to  bow 
before  tho  civilization  of 
the  West;  cver\'whcre  is  she 
calling  upon  the  Europe- 
ans to  aid  her  to  defend  her- 
self against  the  Europeans. 
It  is  to  this  fatal  law  that 
General  Orgoni  owes  the 
brilliant  fortune  which  he 
had  at  the  conrt  of  Mendoh- 
men,  in  spite  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  national  pride, 
which  until  then  had  ex- 
cluded strangers.  The  East 
is  8tiU  a  country  of  adven- 
ture, and  the  history-  of  Or- 
goni is  more  romantic  than 
many  fictions.  At  twenty- 
tivo  he  had  already  been 
a  captain  of  cavalry  and 
knight  of  two  militar)-  or- 
ders. He  was  seized  one 
daywithacuriosityto  study 
the  military  and  (lolitical 
organization  of  that  gigan- 
tic house  of  commerce, 
which,  under  the  name  of 
tho  East  India  Company, 
go\^med  a  hundred  thou- 
sand souls  ;  and  for  this  se- 
cret end  he  travelled,  during 
many  years,  over  Hindos- 
tan,  thus  preparing  himself 
for  the  struggle  which,  at  a 
''   later  period,  he  was  obliged 
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to  sustain  witli  his  counsels  and  his  sword,  against  tlie  invasion  of 
India,  under  the  standard  of  the  emperoi-  of  Burmah.  It  was  to 
this  perseverance — this  fatiguing  and  dangerous  work — that,  the 
*'  daring  Frenchman,"  as  he  was  called  by  the  Anglo-Indian  jour- 
nals, owes  all  the  honor  he  now  enjoys.  It  was  thus  that  he  rose, 
at  the  age  of  forty-three  years,  from  captain  to  general  of  forty 
thousand  men  and  prince  of  the  Burman  empire.  The  "  Yangoun 
Chronicle,"  of  the  28th  of  January,  noticing  the  last  promotion 
of  General  Orgoni,  contains  an  account,  from  which  we  give  a  few 
extracts,  which  will  give  some  ide.i  of  their  court  customs.  "  The 
fourth  of  January,  1854,  before  noon,  General  Orgoni,  or  rather, 
as  he  ought  to  be  called  now,  Neh-myo-ti-hi-zeh-ah,  went  to  the 
palace  of  the  hereditary  prince,  and  presented  himself  with  all  the 
formalities  required  by  the  etiquette  of  great  occasions.  As  soon 
as  he  arrived,  after  having  exchanged  some  ceremonious  compli- 
ments with  him,  the  prince  gave  the  royal  signal  to  set  out  for  the 
golden  palace,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  cortege  which  advanced 
in  the  following  order :  immediately  after  the  prince  marched  the 
four  secretaries  of  state,  in  the  midst  of  whom  marched  General 
Orgoni,  in  full  unifonn  ;  then  came  the  president  and  fifteen  coun- 
sellors of  the  lotto,  or  supreme  judicial  court ;  at  last,  behind 
them,  pressed  a  great  number  of  courtiers  and  imperial  seci-etaries 
of  all  ranks.  When  the  cortege  had  reached  the  first  hall  of  the 
golden  palace,  the  general,  with  only  his  people  and  interpreters, 
waited,  according  to  etiquette,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  he  was 
summoned  to  the  emperor's  presence  by  the  grand  master  of  cer- 
emonies. There  was  stationed  upon  his  way,  in  the  numerous 
apartments  which  lead  to  the  throne  hall,  a  double  line  of  officers, 
whose  dress  and  golden  swords  formed  a  brilliant  spectacle.     His 
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hall,  pronouncing,  with  all  the  strength  of  his  lungs,  the  following 
words  :  '  Orgoni,  Neh-myo-ti-hi-zeh-ah !'  which  in  pali,  or  classical 
language,  signifies,  'Orgoni,  cousin  of  the  emperor,  man  of  fine 
appearance,  general  of  victory  !'  These  words  of  the  herald  were 
immediately  repeated  in  chorus  by  all  present,  and  from  hall  to 
hall,  by  all  the  officers,  till  the  echo  reached  the  great  court  of  the 
palace,  where  were  assembled  a  numerous  body  of  troops.  Three 
cGps  of  gold,  filled  with  pure  silver,  symbolical  of  grandeur  and 
richness,  were  presented  to  the  general,  and  there  the  cereraonieg 
tenninated.  The  emperor  rerired,  and  his  new  cousin  left,  accom- 
panied by  an  immense  number  of  courtiers  and  officers  of  all 
ranks.  There  was  still  another  formality  to  bo  attended  to.  In 
confoi-mity  with  an  ancient  custom,  the  new  member  of  the  im- 
perial family  must  proceed  vnth  the  cortege  to  the  palace  of  the 
White  Elephant.      It  appears  tliat  this  august  personage  is   far 

from  being  so  much  vener- 
ated as  those  who  hare 
never  had  tho  honor  of  ap- 
proaching him  would  havo 
us  believe.  But  probably 
it  is  a  question  of  dates. 
Tho  influence  of  the  gods 
has  been  decreasing  for 
a  long  time.  Happily,  if 
faith  is  lost  in  them,  the 
institution  will  remain  for  a 
ibng  time  :  there  is  always 
something.  Thus,  hower- 
er  little  venerated  he  is  in 
reality,  the  elephant  had 
been  clothed  in  more  mag- 
nificent caparisons  to  re- 
ceive the  new  prince.  The 
intelligent  animal  did  not 
play  his  part  with  less  dig- 
nity; and  it  was  with  a  per- 
fect seriousnesa  and  majes- 
tic condescension  that  he 
terminated  the  audience  by 
passing  to  the  prince,  with 
ids  trunk,  his  statuette  in 
silver.  On  the  next  page 
is  the  emperor's  state  car- 
riage. The  elephants  in 
the  last  design  are  those 
equipped  for  the  transport 
of  armed  men  and  artillery, 
according  to  the  plan  and 
under  the  direction  of  gen- 
eral Orgoni.  The  tower 
and  defensive  armor  of  the 
elephant  in  the  foreground 
of  the  picture  are  mounted 
with  iron,  covered  with 
double  pieces  of  buffalo 
hide,  and  ball-proof  at  a 
veiy  short  distance.  The 
four  musketeers  who  are  in 
the  tower  get  there  by  the 
means   of  a    rope    ladder 
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which  is  seen  hanginjj  at 
the  flank  of  the  animal. 
The  men  at  their  post,  the 
ladder  is  drawn  up  to  the 
highest  book.  The  lances 
fixed  horizontallv  at  each 
side  of  the  tower  are  used 
only  in  a  melee,  and  take 
the  place  of  a  carbine 
when  a  line  hi\s  been  brok- 
en through  by  the  ele- 
phants. The  other  part 
of  our  plan  shows  how 
artillery  of  great  calibre  is 
put  on  the  buck  and  trans- 
ported. Tiiis  artillery  can 
reach  any  ground  anil  be 
placed  in  battery  in  a  few 
moments.  One  elephant 
carries  the  neccssarj-  im- 
plements forlimberingand 
unlimbering  a  battery  of 
eight  pieces.  The  sixth 
design  represents  the  vil- 
lage of  Rangoon,  or  rath- 
er Yangoun,  formerly  a 
place  of  interest,  hut  which 
exists  no  longer.  This 
great  and  populous  city, 
founded  by  Alompra.  in 
the  year  1755,  was  fired 
and  completely  desti-oyed 
in  the  month  of  June, 
1852,  by  order  of  iloh- 
Xoh,  governor  and  viceroy 
of  the  province.  Like 
Moscow,  it  was  voluntarily 
given  to  the  flames,  in 
sifiht  of  the  English  array, 
who  had  arrived  to  seize 
it.  Xow  Raugoou  is  only 
a  dcsen.  Its  inhabitantj', 
to  tlie  number  of  eighty 
.  thousand,  have  retired  to 
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several  ratiks  are  deter- 
mined by  their  dreB6e6, 
coronets,  and  number  of 
gold  chains  ;  the  monarch 
himself  only  being  privi- 
leged to  wear  twenty-four. 
The  whole  nation  is  divid- 
ed into  the  royal  family,  no- 
bles and  commonalty,  and 
none  dare  assume  the  dre'*s 
of  a  superior  grade.  The 
Burmese  have  no  farther 
distinction  of  caste,  as  in 
India,  nor  any  hereditaiy 
distinctions;  although  in 
other  respects  a  kind  of 
feudal  system  prevails ; 
and  the  king  can  command 
the  appearance  of  his  no- 
bles in  the  field,  with  their 
quota  of  vassalR.  The 
religion  is  Boudhisra,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Godama,  the 
chief  deity  himself,  in  the 
fiixth  centiiri^  B.  C.  This 
faith  is  universal  here,  ex- 
cept among  foreigners, 
individuals  who  have  been 
converted  to  Clu^stianity, 
a  few  Zodi,  believed  by 
Sangermano  to  be  Jews, 
some  lull  tribes,  as  the 
Khyens,  Karyens,  and 
Cassays,  in  the  lowest 
stage  of  idolatry.  Those 
who  are  curious  in  reli- 
gious creeds  may  find  that 
of  Boodh  at  full  length  in 
the  translation  of  Sanger- 
mano. The  priests,  called 
rhahaans,  are  much  re- 
spe<?ted;  they  are  bred  up, 
like  monks,  to  their  caJl- 
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the  interior  of  the  empire,  re- 
solved never  to  recognize  any 
authority  save  that  of  their  na- 
tive chief:?.  In  the  distance  ia 
seen  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
pagoda  of  Shoe-dagon,  the  most 
venerated  of  aU  the  pagodas  of 
Chin-India.  The  Burmans 
date  its  origin  from  the  time  of 
the  first  transmigration  of  the 
god  Godama,  or  Gautamas, 
worshipped  in  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon under  the  name  of  Bouddha, 
chief  founder  of  the  Bouddhist 
religion,  which  is  presen'ed  pure 
in  the  empire  of  Burmah  as  in 
that  lovely  island,  justly  called 
•  the  Pearl  of  Manar.  The  music 
scene  explains  itself.  The  in- 
struments are  t  -ombones,  flutes, 
and  long  hauibois;  the  harji  is 
in  the  form  of  the  Eg^'ptian 
harps.  As  for  the  dancers,  they 
dance,  as  everywhere  in  India, 
with  the  feel  and  arms,  and  not 
with  the  body. — The  govern- 
ment is  an  hereditary  and  abso- 
lute despotism,  the  sovereign 
being  'Mord  of  life  and  limb  " 
over  his  subject.^,  who  style  him 
"  golden,"  speak  of  infotming 
"  the  golden  ear,"  throwing 
themselves  at  the  "  golden  feel," 
etc.  They  approach  him  with 
their  hands  joined  above  their 
heads,  and  even  make  obeisance 
to  the  palace  walls,  before  which 
all  must  dismount  and  take  off' 
their  shoeo.  The  sovereign  is 
assisted  "by  four  woongees,  or 
chief  public  ministers ;  four 
atween-woons,  or  private  coun- 
sellors ;  four  woon-doc-ks,  min- 
isters of  the  interior;  four  state 
secretaries  ;  four  reporters  ;  four 
officers  to  regulate  ceremonies  ; 
nine  to  read  petitions,  etc.  Their 
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ing  from  aji  early  age,  and  ob- 
serve celibacy  ;  but  may  at  any 
time  renounce  their  vow^  and 
marry.  They  are  voluntarily 
maintained  by  the  population, 
and  not  suffered  to  engage  in 
manual  labor  ;  their  chief  occu- 
pation being  the  instruction  of 
youth.  All  foreigners  are  al- 
lowed the  fullest  exorcise  of 
their  religion,  and  may  build 
places  of  worship  an;j-wherc, 
and  have  their  public  testivalR 
and  processions  without  moles- 
tation. But,  though  thus  toler- 
ant to  sti-angcrs,  lliey  are  most 
intolerant  to  their  own  people.^ 
No  Burraan  dare  join  any  of 
these  religions,  under  the  sever- 
est penalties  ;  and  the  most  rig- 
orous measures  are  adopted  for 
suppressing  all  religious  innova- 
tions. The  habits  and  customs 
of  the  Burmese  are  somewhat 
peculiar.  Chewing  betel  is  com* 
mon,  and  smoking  universal, 
even  with  children.  The  Bur- 
mese eat  twice  a  day,  viz.,  early 
in  the  morning,  and  in  the  even- 
ing :  their  food  is  served  up  on 
travs,  in  red  lacquered  plates, 
and  small  cups :  spoons  are 
used,  but  not  so  much  as  fin- 
gers ;  knives  and  forks  are  un- 
known. The  people  are  very 
superstitious,  consult  the  stars, 
believe  in  fortunate  or  evil  times, 
wear  talismans,  practise  al- 
chemy, etc.  If  any  member  of 
their  small  communities  of  four 
or  five  houses  chance  to  die,  the 
Khyens  believe  the  evil  spirit 
has'  taken  possession  of  the 
plnce.  break  up  their  settlement, 
iind  move  away  ;  when  an  earth- 
qnnkeoccuri^liioyi^houi  and  bent 
ilicir  houses  to  expel  the  fiend. 
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in'ritCcn  for  Ballou's  PirU>ml.3 

Br    r.    aKTviTTft. 

7  sec  afar  ibe  bills, 
^nd  tile  soft  vale  that  lies  between ; 
Thut  vale  is  thine — thine  ita  br^it  riTte, 

And  aU  the  enataf*T(I  srrac. 

There  thy  young  dove-heart  beat 
1t»  Srnt  rpplvfnp  to  my  own, 
How  xuiileU  ll«  lUiJc '.  earb  blown  how  swreiN 

Etrth  had  an  Eden  zmr- 

In  thoopht  I  rram  away 
7o  the  loved  ppot  which  blowns  for  me; 
Bathe  in  the  transbine  of  it^  liay, 

And  conBtant  durell  with  1]m^. 


[Written  for  BaUou'fl  Pictorial.] 

THE  FAT  FAMILY  OF  BROCK. 

BT     J>B.  J,  V.    €:  Sail-TJI. 

IVniLE  some  per.«onsare  distiiignisheil  for  their hi<]:h  inteHectnal 
developments,  otlioi^,  looking  quite  as  Tfell  in  their  external  ap- 
pearance, arc  eoiitcniptihle  on  accownt  of  the  frivolity  of  their 
minds,  or  heeomc  a  by-word  for  stnpidity.  As  it  i:;  with  the  hr.xin 
so  it  is  with  the  bodies  of  people.  Although  essentially  alike,  as 
fai-  as  may  he  nccensaiy  for  can-ying  on  the  functions  of  life,  no 
two  have  the  same  identical  expression,  except  in  instances  so 
extremely  rare  a^i  to  Income  items  of  plivsiological  wonder. 

These  sentiments,  however,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  follow- 
ing nan'ative^  beyond  answering  llie  pm]io>e  of  a  pretjicc,  till  the 
reader  is  fixed  in  an  easy  position  for  giving  his  exclnsive  atten- 
tion to  certain  incidents  in  the  earthly  career  of  a  Pat  family. 

About  eight  miles  from  Amsterdajn  is  the  little  town  of  Brock, 
celebrated  for  being  the  cleanest  place  in  Holland.  Everybody, 
according  to  ancient  report,  went  in  their  stocking  feet  in  making 
fjills.  I*]ven  at  this  late  period,  a  reputation  for  extraordinary 
cleanliness  induces  str;ingcr3  to  visit  the  renowned  locality,  which 
has  enjoyed  an  enviable  character  among  Iiousekeepers  abroad 
and  butter-making  wives  at  home,  for  centuries  upon  centuries, 
till  the  inhabitants  really  imagined  themselves  as  neat  as  falsely 
represented  in  the  note  books  of  travellers. 

On  the  margin  of  a  canal  always  festering  with  filth,  into  which 
the  sweepings  of  Brock  were  perpetually  being  consigned  by  an 
army  of  old  women  in  tall  caps,  thcrc  was  a  Comfortable  one 
stoiT  house,  the  roof  of  wliich,  commonly  elongated,  wi\s  caiTied 
Tip  towards,  the  heavens  vastly  out  of  all  mles  of  architectural 
proportion.  Its  o^vue^,  Peter  Van  Hoget,  a  man  of  fifty,  short, 
stont,  robnst,  >rith  a  prodigionsly  broad  red  face,  as  pleasant  as  a 
great  countenance  could  be,  considering  that  when  he  langhcd,  it 
was  so  amazingly  large,  only  one  section  could  grin  at  a  time,  re- 
sided there.  lie  was  bona  exactly  on  the  premises  he  had  always 
occnpicd,  and  smoked  the  same  pipe  the  fii'st  Hoget  smoked  when 
the  ancestral  Hoget  of  all  Hogets  came  into  existence. 

Tliere  were  certain  articles  in  the  catalognc  of  his  possession 
lliat  Peter  pi'ized  more  than  others — a  white  mare  inherited  from 
a  kind  father;  a  scow,  on  which  vegetables  were  floated  to  mar- 
ket; his  knee  buckles  and  his  wife  were  objects  of  especial  re- 
gard, and  for  as  many  reasons  as  there  were  articles. 

Wilhelmina  Hoget,  the  wife,  did  not  differ  much  in  height  ft-om 
her  husband.  Either  of  them  alone,  was  a  manel  on  account  of 
their  obesity ;  but  when  contemplated  together,  spectatoi-s  invol- 
untarily raised  their  eyes  with  astonishment.  In  conformity  to 
custom,  she  wore  red  stockings,  short  petticoats,  a  string  of  gold 
beads,  a  heavy  ring,  took  snuff,  and  wore  a  cap  distinguished  for 
the  quantity  of  material  introduced  into  its  structure.  She  had 
small  eyes,  a  pug  nose  and  fat  fingers. 

Peter  Van  Hoget  had  something  else  besides  a  house  and  a  fat 
wife.  He  had  three  daughtei-s,  either  of  whom  weighed  as  much 
as  their  mother ;  two  sons,  Hans  and  Sproder,  and  lastly,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  family  in  one  direction,  was  a  bouncing  fat  baby,  of 
such  exceeding  rotundity  that  it  would  roll  on  an  inclined  plane 
like  an  empty  keg. 

Gertrude  Van  Hoget  was  evidently  her  father's  child.  All  she 
required  to  be  a  fac  simile,  was  a  beard,  a  flapped  hat,  huge  boots, 
II  long  tailed  coat,  and,  lastly,  be  converted  into  a  man.  She  was 
amiable,  as  all  fat  people  arc,  proverbially.  In  domestic  ccono- 
mv,  that  is,  making  pine-apple  cheeses,  skimming  the  milk  and 
jireparing  kront,  she  had  no  conijietitor  in  Brock.  With  such 
accomplishments,  her  charms  had  been  early  discovered  by  Jacob 
A' an  Freeze. 

Eciualc  education  varies  in  different  countries,  according  to  the 
prevailing  public  sentiment  upon  matters  and  things  in  general. 
Among  agricniturists,  like  those  of  the  upper  peasantry  of  Hol- 
land, knowing  how  to  go  to  market,  weed  cabbages,  conduct  do- 
mestic affairs  witliin  doors  and  save  the  guilders,  arc  considei-cd 
very  eminent  accomplishments.  Tradesmen  and  manufacturers 
take  a  more  elevated  survey  of  the  world.  Their  daughters  know 
how  to  dance,  play  on  instfuments,  work  cruel,  and  at  an  early 
age  learn  to  turn  up  their  little  noses  with  an  expression  of  hief- 
fable  contempt  at  those  wliu  arc  so  ungentccl  as  to  labor  in 
any  eapacit}'.  But  on  arriving  at  brass  knockers,  the  houses  of 
distinction,  clergymen,  advoiatcs  and  magistrates,  the  planets 
are  nearer,  the  fashionable  atmosphere  is  apparent,  and  the 
.whole  organic  structure  of  societ^^^in  that  stratum  is  above  and 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  wooden  shoe  weaj-ers.  These  last 
are  the  producers,  who  dig  riches  out  of  the  ground  by  patient 
labor,  anil  lend  on  good  security  to  their  bettei-s. 

There  are  umuv  Jacob  Van  Freezes  on  the  glo'oe.  but  in  Brock 


there  never  was  but  one,  the  man  who  figures  in  this  story.  He 
was  short,  hrond-chcf^ted,  weighed  nenrly  two  hundred,  avoirdu- 
pois, wore  a  ronnd  hat,  smoked  the  same  pipe  his  gmndfatlier  did 
one  hundred  years  before,  and  bore  :he  reputation  of  not  only  be- 
ing well  to  do,  bnt  something  more — for  all  the  maiTiixgeable  girls 
considered  him  a  great  ]>rize. 

If  fat  was  ever  estimated,  in  a  Itiing  snbjoet,  to  be  precious, 
Jarol)  was  above  rubies.  Besides  the  amount  of  animal  ponder- 
o-^ity  attached  to  his  ])er,-on,  Jacob  owned  extensive  tracts  of  land, 
and  oveiwhody  talked  about  the  immensity  of  money  that  would 
fall  to  him  cxclusiixly,  whenever  a  certain  old  nncic  popped  ofi' 
in  Bataria,  where  he  had  made  a  fortune,  and  got  an  enlarged 
liver  at  the  same  time.  However,  pre.^■e^t  }>osscssions  gave  Jacob 
no  olfcnsivc  airs  ;  nor  did  the  treasury  bonds  iw  exix;ciancy  from 
General  Frccze's  estate  excite  hiin  iR'vomi  the  ordinan-  everyday 
appearance  of  other  young  men  of  thirty-five,  at  Brock. 

Jacob  had  a  mother,  as  other  jieople  have,  who  was  advanced 
in  years,  oppressed  with  rheumatism,  wore  glasses  and  smoked. 
This  i*  the  privilege  of  age,  even  among  those  who  were  once 
among  the  fair  sex.  Witli  the  ex]X?riencc  she  had  had  from  yonth 
to  threescore  and  ten,  she  could  see  as  far  into  a  mill-stone  as  any 
one  in  Brock.  It  was  very  ai>parent  to  her  discerning  optics  that 
Jacob  was  looked  npon  witli  pai'tiality  by  hnsbondlcss  women,  as 
no  ordinary  body.  Consequently,  knowing  the  sensibility  as  well 
as  inflammability  of  the  human  heart,  when  regularly  Ifesiegcd 
by  such  a  fortress  as  a  comely  female  of  twenty  brings  to  bear 
upon  a  man  whom  she  is  resolved  to  subdue,  vrow  Van  Freeze 
cautioned  Jacob  rcpeatetUy  to  resist  the  advances  of  the  bold,  the 
designing  aspirants  to  wealth,  and  related  how  she  had  I>een  sim- 
ilarlv  circumstanced  and  beset  by  bold  adventurers  in  early  life, 
who  knew  her  to  be  an  heiress.  Her  lirmness  prevented  a  dozen 
folks  from  being  hisMather. 

That  kind  of  virtue  which  enables  people  to  make  good  bar- 
gains, keep  what  they  have,  and  get  more,  was  always  held  in 
admiration  at  Brock.  There  were  some  excellent  towns-people 
in  that  little  place,  who  worshiped  the  golden  calf,  but  then  they 
Iiad  a  noble  share  of  discretion  and  therefore  passed  for  Chris- 
tians, by  paying  parish  tithes,  going  to  church  in  fair  weather  and 
staying  at  Iiome  on  foul  Sabbaths  on  account  of  a  severe  cold. 
Vrow  Van  Freeze  had  not  been  on  this  unstable  planet  five  and 
sixtj'  ytrai-s  for  nothing — not  she.  It  was  one  of  her  motherly 
traits  to  look  well  to  the  windward  for  Jacob,  because  his  future 
position  as  a  capitalist  depended  essentially  on  two  things,  viz., 
whttber  he  got  all  his  uncle's  property,  and  manied  a  rich  wife. 
She  watched  him,  and  she  kept  a  shai-j)  eye  through  her  great 
moon-sized  spectacles,  to  the  maids  and  widow-women  of  Brock, 
for  she  knew  what  was  in  the  hearts  of  both. 

Human  foresight,  however,  is  no  match  for  nature.  She 
quietly  pursues  her  onward  course,  regardless  of  the  wishes  or  an- 
tipathies of  man.  In  the  instance  under  consideration,  we  might 
say  women — also.  While  vrow  Van  Freeze  was  congratulating 
herself  on  the  success  of  the  policy  she  had  adopted  to  keep  Jacob 
from  falling  in  love,  till  a  prize  turned  up  in  the  shape  of  stocks 
and  mortgages,  there  aiTived  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  a 
fascinating  creature  from  ^Vmsterdam — the  widow  Van  Spiel. 
She  was  a  cousin  of  the  Van  Hogets,  and  consequently  was 
wannly  received  by  the  family.  There  was  no  perceptible  ditter- 
ence  in  size  between  her  and  Gertrude.  The  loss  'of  a  devoted 
husband  three  months  before,  had  worn  upon  her,  it  is  true  ;  but  a 
widow's  sorrow,  like  a  summer  shower,  is  violent  for  a  short 
period  only,  when  the  clouds  of  hope  flit  before  their  dim 
vision,  and  they  sometimes  beeomo  in  their  weeds  more  lovely 
than  ever. 

It  is  susceptible  of  demonstration  that  the  only  essential  differ- 
ence in  widows,  is  in  their  physical  dimensions.  Their  ambition, 
hopes,  antipathies  and  flirtations  are  as  near  alike  as  two  peas. 
Now  widow  Van  Spiel  had  actually  set  out  on  a  husband-hunting 
excursion.  She  had  an  inkling  in  regard  to  Jacob,  from  some  of 
her  friends  when  last  at  Amsterdam.  No  sooner  ^va.s  she  fairly  in 
quarters,  than  a  regular  scries  of  scientific  operations  were  com- 
menced for  securing  the  speciid  object  of  her  mission.  There  is 
nothing  like  property  in  the  possession  of  a  widow,  which  is  en- 
tirely unencumbered.  It  is  the  first  bait  thrown  out  for  a  nibble. 
Even  half  a  dozen  young  childi-eu  are  no  impediment  to  success, 
provided  the  approachee  is  satisfied  that  he  can  officiate  as  guar- 
dian. At  once  they  are  converted  into  cherubs,  and  the  mother  is 
an  angel,  all  but  the  wings. 

Every  branch  of  the  Van  Hogets  took  especial  pains  to  circu- 
late the  story  that  their  afflicted  cousin  had  enormous  property — 
quite  free  and  at  her  own  disposal,  without  a  child  or  cluck  to 
heir  it,  in  the  contingency  of  her  death.  By  this  abominable 
falsehood,  their  own  importance  was  augmented.  Keighbors  who 
had  never  treated  them  with  civility,  began  to  cultivate  an  intima- 
cy— thinking,  no  donbt,  in  case  the  widow  should  happen  to  pop 
ofl',  it  would  be  well  enough  to  have  an  acquaintance  with  the 
to-be  richest  people  of  Brock. 

Xo  one  took  more  pains  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Van 
Hogets  than  Jacob's  managing  mother.  To  her  infinite  joy,  the 
widow  was  all  condescension — she  even  shook  hands  cordially 
with  vrow  Van  Freeze,  which  won  her  esteem.  In  one  of  her 
moralizing  moods  ujjon  tlio  vanities  of  the  world  and  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  appearances,  especially  in  young  flirts  of  the  present 
day,  who  knew  neither  tlie  value  of  money  nor  a  single  art  to  get 
it,  she  adverted  to  the  unpretending  widow  Van  Spiel,  who,  Am- 
sterdam lady  as  she  was,  neither  put  on  aii-s  nor  jewels,  notwith- 
standing she  had  a  right  to  do  both  without  asking  permission. 
Then  again,  with  all  her  wealth,  no  one  would  suspect  she  owned 
a  single  kruitzer,  from  anything  said  or  done  by  the  discreet 
creature.  Jacob,  however,  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  snow- 
bank.    It  took  a  gi'cat  amount  of  heat  to  warm  him  through. 


bnt  when  he  began  to  raelt  there  was  actnallj  a  danger  that  be 
would  wholly  disappear. 

His  mother,  in  commendable  season,  while  the  impression  was 
on  his  mind  tliat  had  been  thns  parentally  impressed,  took  Jacob 
over  to  the  Van  Hogets.  Being  once  within  the  charmed  circle 
of  widowhood  influence,  he  was  left  to  his  fate.  Vrow  Van 
Freeze  was  ambitions  to  have  Jacob  win  the  widow ;  while  she, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  resolved  from  the  beginning  to  conqner  <w 
die  in  the  attempt  npon  Jacob's  heart. 

A.<^  historians  say  of  a  period  between  the  death  of  a  king  and 
the  assumption  of  power  by  the  heir  of  the  throne,  there  was  an 
inten-egnum.  From  the  first  interview  of  the  parties,  to  a  cer- 
tain interesting  announcement,  no  one  Itas  chronicled  the  billing 
and  cooing  that  tlie  traditions  of  Brock  refer  to,  in  allnding  to 
this  the  gri'atest  event  of  the  town.  In  due  season,  to  the  infinite 
satisfaction  of  Jacob's  mother,  widow  Van  Spiel  was  rendered 
happy. 

In  short,  as  naturally  as  some  people  contract  small-pox,  Jacob 
entered  Hpon  the  solemn  responsibilivies  of  matrimony.  At  thin 
point  an  episode  might  mrasonably  find  a  place,  on  the  principle 
of  shifting  the  scenery  at  theatrc,  both  to  rest  and  snrprise  tho 
audience,  ■ 

In  due  time,  as  they  say  in  a  lore  stra-y,  the  Batavia  uncle  died 
out  with  his  last  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  being  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  Jacob  ha^^his  property  about  the  same  period  that  wido^y 
Van  Spiel  bronght  her  lord  an  heir.  This  last  addition  to  Jacd/d 
worldly  possessions  was  not  received  with  as  much  grace  as  some 
of  the  parties  interested  had  anticipated.  Jacob  found  fault  witb 
the  size  of  its  head,  wliich  he  compared  to  a  Flanders  cabbage  ; 
and  besides,  the  feet  were  too  petite  for  a  Van  Freeze. 

Of  com-se,  every  lady  in  Brock  said  that  Jacob  was  unreason- 
able, since  no  baby  strictly  resembled  its  father.  He,  on  the  cou- 
trar}',  insisted  that  the  children  of  Brock  invaiiably  resembled 
those  wliom  they  ought  to  reseinbk.  Tliis  had  been  partieulai-ly 
the  case  with  all  the  Van  Freezes. 

How  curious  it  is  in  the  history  of  families  not  so  far  off  as 
,  Holland,  that  great  events  from  little  causes  rise.  Happily,  oa 
the  infant  grew  perceptibly  from  day  to  day,  the  fat  began  to  lay 
in  rolls  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  to  the  inimeuse  delight  of 
vrow  Van  Freeze,  who  thereby  imparted  comfort  to  the  husband 
of  the  widow,  by  assnring  him  that  he  ought  not  to  expect  tho 
child  to  talk,  smoke,  or  outweigh  an  ^Vntwerp  calf  befwe  it  was 
a  month  old. 

The  reader  must  not  imagine  tliat  Wilhelmina  Hoget  is  lost 
sight  of,  because  sundry  events  have  occuiTed  since  her  name  was 
first  introduced.  Gertrude,  however,  her  daughter,  has  most  im- 
portance in  this  connection,  and  therefore  must  necessarily  be 
again  introduced  upon  the  stage.  Of  her  great  qnalitics  in  lino 
of  size,  mention  has  heretofore  been  had. 

AVliile  the  widow  Van  Spiel  was  ensnai-ing  Jacob,  Gertrude 
felt  a  rising  swell  of  indignation,  as  young  girls  always  do  when 
supplanted  by  a  rival,  whatever  their  dimensions.  She  knew  by 
instinct  that  Jacob  loved  her,  yet  he  never  revealed  the  fact,  if  it 
were  so.  Women  have  a  singnlar  tact  for  discovering  the  sen- 
timents of  men,  or  at  least  they  think  so,  which  amounts  to  about 
the  sj\me  thing  in  the  end.  The  inamage  took  her  by  sui-prise, 
and  for  a  while  she  indulged  revengeful  feelings,  alike  dishonor- 
able to  a  Dutch  girl  and  to  the  good  name  of  Van  Hogets.  Cer- 
tain it  was  that  the  reputed  substance  of  the  widow  outweighed 
her  own  charms.  That  Jacob  was  mercenary  no  one  in  his  senses 
could  doubt.  It  has  always  happened  that  some  people  Jove 
mi^ey  more  than  a  sweet-heart.  Indeed  many  a  blooming  flow- 
er has  died  upon  the  stalk  that  would  have  been  admired  in  a 
drawing-room  ;  and  thousands  of  pretty  young  ladies,  far  superi- 
or to  Gertrude  Van  Hoget,  have  withered  away  into  old  maidismj 
who  would  have  been  affectionate  wives.  Such  is  destiny,  but 
there  is  no  accounting  for  it,  hence  the  impossibility  of  determin- 
ing why  Jacob  should  have  preferred  a  widow  to  a  maid. 

Sproder  and  Hans,  her  brothers,  at  the  cud  of  one  year,  when- 
the  baby  was  three  months  old  to  a  day,  tiu'iied  up  their  noses  in 
utter  contempt  of  Jacob — intinuued  more  than  they  said,  and  that 
was  not  all — they  actually  exhibited  prodigious  wrath  by  the  way 
they  smoked,  at  the  slight  their  sister  had  received  from  the  man 
of  all  othei-s  they  intended  should  have  been  her  husband.  Mat- 
ters began  to  assume  a  complicated  aspect  just  as  intelligcnco 
came  to  Brock  that  the  Van  Freezes  had  been  taken  in — in  other 
words,  Jacob's  wife  was  poor  instead  of  being  rich.  Envy  feeds 
on  small  cnimbs,  and-takcs  pleasure  in  the  disappointments  and 
miseries  of  those  who  are  imagined  to  have  wronged  or  otherwise 
crossed  the  path  of  the  envious. 

Ko  one  would  have  suspected,  from  the  habitual  mildness  of 
the  Van  Hogets,  beginning  with  Peter,  the  Iiead  of  the  family, 
down  to  the  heart  of  Gertrude,  that  there  was  anything  but  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  in  their  breasts.  Mortifying  as  it  is  to 
chronicle  new  and  disreputable  emotions  in  localities  where  be- 
nevolence ought  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  it  must  go  down  to  com- 
ing g-enerations,  to  the  discredit  of  this  family,  that  tlie  whole  of 
them,  individually,  indulged  iii  hard  sayings  and  even  rejoiced  that 
Jacob's  wife,  after  all,  had  nothing  but  an  heir.  Feuds  began  to 
break  out  at  Brock.  Hospitalities  were  internipted,  and  on  one 
occasion  Peter  Hoget's  wife  threw  a  Dutch  cheese  at  Jacob,  as 
he  was  passing  her  window.  Finally,  a  civil  war  was  declared — 
and  Brock  became  a  wonder  to  itself. 

Here  the  manuscript  which  furnished  the  foregoing  particulars, 
came  suddenly  to  an  end.  Nothing  more,  therefore,  can  be  known 
of  the  fat  people  who  have  figured  in  this  narrative,  thus  far,  till 
further  explorations  arc  made  among  the  papers  of  the  extinct 
family  of  Jacob  Van  Freeze,  which  promise  exciting  themes  for 
the  future  prelections  of  an  antiquary,  and  may  be  expected 
within  a  reasonable  time. 
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IWritton  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

KOMANCE    AND    ROYALTY: 

— OK, — 

THE    QUEEN    OF    MAINE.* 

BY    BKN  :    PERLET    POORE. 

"By  my  spurs  of  knighthood,  this  is  n  lovely  i-ond,"  exclaimed 
n  young  cavalier,  who,  with  his  companion,  whs  approaching  the 
city  of  Laval.  "  I  have  not,  in  all  France,  seen  such  a  luxurious 
interchango  of  foliage,  or  so  many  fertile  valleys,  each  with  its 
clear,  bright  water-course." 

"  So  thought  our  galhmt  countryman,  the  Earl  of  Slu-ewsbury, 
in  1449,"  replied  the  other,  "  when  he  captured  this  samo  city  of 
Lavul,  and  declared  that  tlie  province  of  Maine  was  the  only  place 
in  France  lit  for  an  Englishman  to  live  in.  But  see — liere  conies 
a  mem-  party  of  demoiselles,  the  fair  Henrietta  at  their  head." 

Over  two  hundred  years  have  passed  and  gone  since  this  dia- 
logue took  place.  It  was  then  the  golden  enf  of  the  trouba- 
dours, so  that  no  one  thought  strange  that  the  proud  Henrietta, 
Duchess  of  Maine,  checked  her  palfrey  when  she  saw  the  horse- 
men, exchiiming  ;  "  Welcome,  welcome  to  our  province." 

A  deep  blusli  suffused  her  pleasant  features  as  she  spoke,  nor 
had  her  words  fairly  ceased,  ere  the  younger  of  the  horsemen 
liad  sprung  to  the  ground,  and  hastened  to  kiss  her  hand. 

"  I  could  not  be  liajipy  elsewhere,"  said  he,  in  a  deep,  low  voice, 
"if  you  were  not  there." 

*' Nay,  noble  minstrel.  But  you  must  need  repose.  Mount, 
and  we  will  escort  you  to  our  castle." 

A  few  moments  more,  and  the  two  were  riding  side  by  side, 
conversing  of  love  and  song  in  the  high-flown  language  of  those 
times,  while  his  companion  was  equally  engaged  with  her  princi- 
pal tire-woman.  The  other  demoiselles,  with  a  few  attendant 
archers,  followed  at  a  respectful  distance. 

Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Maine,  and  sister  of  the  King  of  France, 
was  a  youQg  and  happy  girl,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  charm- 
ing province  whose  name  she  bore.  Warmer  than  Normandy, 
and  within  a  convenient  distance  of  Paris,  Maine  was  the  chosen 
summer-home  of  many  French  nobles,  so  that  the  royal  young 
heiress  had  enjoyed  every  advantage  of  society,  in  addition  to  her 
highly  cultivated  natural  accoraplishraents.  Well  versed  in  his- 
tory, a  splendid  musician,  a  graceful  dancer,  and  a  lovely  person 
withal,  no  one  who  knew  her,  wondered  that  King  Charles  of 
England  sought  her  baud.  Yet  it  was  whispered  that  she  did  not 
favor  the  royal  alliance,  and  when,  as  they  rode  along,  her  present 
companion  jestingly  alluded  to  it,  she  replied  : 

"  Nay,  sir,  I  would  rather  be  Queen  of  Maine  than  Queen  of 
England." 

'"Ah,"  was  his  answer,  "I  am  an  Englishman,  fair  duchess, 
and  fain  would  I  like  to  live  under  your  sway.  Ay,"  and  as  he 
spoke,  he  looked  back,  "  I  see,  too,  that  my  attendant  is  equally 
willing  to  swear  allegiance  to  your  tire-woman." 

"Alice  is  a  silly  girl,"  said  the  duchess,  with  a  sigh  that  plain- 
ly showed  her  o^vn  interest  in  her  companion.  By  this  time  they 
had  reached  the  antique  castle,  where  the  old  Count  de  Kougefield 
came  forth  to  greet  his  ward,  and  welcome  the  strangers. 

The  evening  meal  w;is  speedily  served,  and  the  strangers  soon 
won  all  hearts,  the  knight  entertaining  those  witli  whom  he  sat, 
tmder  the  dias,  with  many  a  tale  of  chivahy ;  while  his  attendant, 
sedulously  attentive  to  the  fair  AUce,  had  many  a  jest  palatable  to 
the  men-at-arms  and  maidens  who  sat  at  the  long  table  below. 
Never  had  such  entertainment  been  afforded  by  any  guests,  nor 
could  even  the  Count  de  Rougefield  refrain  fiom  expressing  loud 
thanks,  mingled  with  regrets  that  they  were  to  leave  eaidy  the 
next  morning. 

No  sooner  had  the  attendant  maidens  removed  the  day-attire  of 
the  young  duchess,  than  she  tlirew  a  caslunere  shawl  around  her- 
self and  retired  into  her  inner  boudoix',  making  a  sign  to  Alice. 
"  Who,  I  wonder,  can  this  knight  be  ?"  she  asked,  throwing 
herself  upon  a  velvet  ottoman.     "  Do  you  know,  Alice  V 

"  Noble  duchess,  I  know  not.  But  he  must  be  a  knight  of  high 
degree,  for  he  hath  a  marvellously  pleasant  spoken  squire,  with 
whom  I  have  held  a  brief  converse  this  evening.  Perchance  I 
might  asceitain  from  him." 

*'  Should  you  meet  him,  Alice,  question  him  as  to  the  knight's 
rank,  but  you  need  not  mention  who  willed  you  to  do  so." 

"No,  my  lady.     But   as  I  promised  to   listen  to  a  few  words 
from  him  to-night,  I  will  question  him,  I  warrant  you." 
"  Be  warj',  Alice." 

"  My  lady,  I  will  only  question  him  of  liis  master;  surely  that  mil 
not  be  isTong  ?"  said  Alice,  her  bright  eyes  dancing  with  mischief 
under  her  raised  brows,  speaking  truths  themselves ,*and  drawing 
truths  from  the  now  blushing  duchess.      • 

"  Romantic  girl,  touch  thy  lute,  and  do  not  give  place  to  such 
silly  thoughts  in  thy  head." 

AUce  instantly  swept  the  strings  of  her  lute  to  a  merry  tune  of 
chivalr}'  and  love,  but  her  fair  mistress's  mind  was  not  attuned 
to  mirth,  and  she  turned  pettishly  to  her,  saying  : 

"  Cease  thy  trifling.  I  like  not  such  childish  ways."  Then 
quickly  recovering  her  usual  urbanity  of  manner,  she  smilingly 
continued:  "  But  go,  thy  mirthful  strains  and  witching  eyes  are 
iiadly  wasted  on  our  presence.  Verily,  I  must  aiTaign  this  said 
squire  for  depriving  me  of  my  minstrel." 

"  Then  good  night,  royal  lady,  and  if  I  mistake  not  my  abili- 
ties in  cross-questioning,  I  can  enligliten  you  on  the  morrow." 

"  Good  night.  Summon  my  tire-women  again,  and  I  will  to 
my  couch,  for  I  feel  fatigued." 

Alice,  casting  oue  more  laughing  glance  on  her  loved  mistress, 

"  Tlie  reader  should  imderstand  that  the  sketch  herftvith  given  Is  intimately 
connected  with  tbo  iUugtraCioo  on  the  first  page  of  the  present  number. 


disappeared  through  aside  door  Heading  into  the  garden,  where 
she  began  to  hum  the  tune  which  she  had  been  singing.  Soon  it 
was  answered,  only  in  a  gruffer  strain,  and  on  turuing  a  comer  of 
the  ^valk,  she  encountered  the  English  squire. 

"  Here,  by  Cheapside  bells  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  began  to  chide 
my  believing  heart,  when  tlie  promised  hour  struck,  that  had 
made  me  vain  enough  to  think  those  mischievous  eyes  had  told 
ti-utli,  when  they  looked  on  me  with  favor." 

"  Looked  on  you,  sir,  with  favor — on  a  stranger  !  Nay,  sir,  if 
you  would  be  looked  on  with  favor  in  this  province  of  Maine,  I 
must  know  your  name." 

"  And  so  you  shall — but  I  must  breathe  it  on  those  ripe  lips  ;" 
and  he  proceeded  to  put  his  promise  in  practice,  but  AUce,  with 
one  bound,  was  some  yards  from  his  outstretched  arms,  sa\iug : 

"  Come  not  nearer  me  !  Keejj  thy  distance,  or  as  this  is  our  first 
meeting,  it  shall  be  our  last.   One  step  nearer,  and  I  am  gone !" 

The  esquire's  almost  contemptuous  curl  of  the  lip,  and  licen- 
tious glare  of  the  eye,  did  not  bespeak  Ji:m  to  be  the  humble 
cliaracter  his  first  speech  would  have  made  him.  But  the  curled 
lip  and  glaring  eye  were  (;juiekly  repressed,  as  he  again  spoke  : 

"  Nearer  I  mu^t  come,  for  my  name  is  not  to  be  proclaimed  in 
this  place,  but  must  be  wliispered  even  in  thy  ear,  nor  go  beyond 
it — yet  glance  not  again  such  lightning,  by'r  lady,  it  hath  seared 
my  heart.     Stay,  tell  me  first,  hast  thou  a  name  V 

"1  need  not  fear  to  tell  thee  mine,  since  shame  has  never  yet 
touched  it.     *Ti3  Alice  d'  Orne." 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  a  close  observer  to  define,  by 
tlie  moonlight,  tlie  expression  of  the  esquire's  features,  as  she 
concluded  this  last  sentence — but  it  seemed  to  be  a  compound  of 
triumph,  and  doubt  if  she  might  be  able  to  say  this  long.  How- 
ever, be  it  as  i.  may,  his  voice  had  still  the  samo  insinuating  tone 
as-  b  -fore,  wlien  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Now,  by  the  rood,  I  know  not  if  I  ought  to  tell  you,  but — " 
The  remaii.der  of  the  sentence  was  in  a  low  whisper,  but  it  made 
Alice  start  and  draw  her  cloak  around  her,  as  if  with  the  intention 
of  departing.  Yet  she  still  lingered,  and  askeS,  with  a  trembling 
voice  :  "  Then  who  is  it  you  call  master  ?" 
"  That,  sweetest,  it  is  not  mine  to  tell." 

"  Farewell,  then.  We  meet  not  again— if  I  had  known  to  whom 
I  had  given  my  word  to  meet  at  this  hour,  we  had  not  met." 

"Nay,  we  do  not  part  thus.     The  fairest  of  England's  dames 
do  not  scorn  me — yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  to  whom  I  would 
reveal  his  name.     Yet  if  you  must  have  it,  question  for  question. 
Is  it  for  your  fair  mi.stress  or  your  fair  self  that  you  ask  V 
"  I  will  not  tell  thee.'' 

"  Yet  'tis  said  a  woman  cannot  keep  a  secret ;  if  'twero  riot 
dark,  I  would  read  it  in  thy  eyes.  But  I  will  tell  thee  his  name, 
to  convince  thee  how  I  love  thee."  And  again  he  drew  near  her, 
and  again  she  started,  exclaiming  :     "  Ah  !" 

"'Tis  even  so,"  he  replied  toiler  exclamation.  "And  now  wilt 
thou  not  let  me  press  thy  sweet  cheek  ?  and  I  will  tell  thee,  love, 
that  the  duchess  is  loved  as  well  as  thee." 

"  There,  bless   thee  for  tliat  news,"  replied  the   affectionate 
French  girl,  and  she  held  towards  him  "  the  prettiest  hand,"  as  he 
said,  "  that  he  had  ever  pressed  to  his  lips." 
"And  now,  monsieur,  we  part.'* 
"To  meet  again — when  V 

"I  know  not," — and  away  she  bounded  into  the  castle. 
"By  the  rood,  this  girl  has  befooled  me.  Why,  what  a  pol- 
troon I  am  turning  to— a  blabber,  too  ;  but  I  am  deceived  if  those 
bright  eyes  do  not  love  mischief  too  well  to  tell  Heniietta  what 
she  knows,  and  if  she  does,  'twill  only  mar  the  romantic  bov's 
plans.  Well,'  better  fortune  next  time."  With  this  cheering  so- 
liloquy, he  retired  into  the  castle. 

Morn  had  scarce  hfted  her  dusky  eyelid,  ere  Alice  was  sum- 
moned to'  the  side  of  the  couch  of  the  duchess.  She  entered  with 
the  same  sweet  laugh  dancing  in  her  eyes  and  dimpling  her  cheeks, 
but  she  did  not  speak. 

"Alice,  girl.     What  did  you  learn  V 
"  Royal  Henrietta,  I  gi-ieve  to  refuse  you — but — " 
"But!      Can  it  be,  Alice,  that  your  own  romantic  love  has 
turned  your  head  ?     Yon  had  better  find  another  mistress." 

"  0,  no,  lady,"  replied  Alice,  as  she  stood  weeping  at  her  mis- 
tress's side.  "  No — you  took  me  because  I  was  an  orphan  ;  keep 
me  for  the  same  cause.  Whither  should  I  go,^were  I  to  leave 
you '?" 

"  Pshaw,  Alice,  I  did  not  mean  it.     But  tell  me." 
"I  cannot  tell  you  more  than  that  he  is  of  noble  birth." 
"Dost  thou  know  his  name  V 
"  I  cannot  reveal  it.     But  he  is  a  true  knight." 
"What  care  I"?     Of  course  thou  know'st  the  squire's  name?" 
"  Yes,"  exclaimed  Alice,  her  face  blushing  scarlet  that  seemed 
to  deny  her  tears,  for  her  eyes  were  again  flashing  mirth.     "  Yes, 
and  by  my  troth,  he  might  be  Prince  Charles  himself,"  she  con- 
tinued, casting  a  keen  glance  at  her  mistress's  countenance,  but  she 
read  nothing  there. 

"  What  makes  you  dream  of  such  a  silly  idea?    Prince  Chai'lcs 
is  betrothed  to  me,  and  would  not  come  here  to  woo  my  maiden." 
"Nay,  but  the  esquire's  master  might." 

"  Nay,  nay,  girl.  Royal  maniages  are  not  based  on  affection, 
nor  do  royal  lovers  pass  the  time  so  agreeably  to  their  aflianced." 
She  paused  a  moment,  and  thCn  continued:  "jVro  they  gone, 
Alice  1" 

"  I  saw  them  cross  the  moat,  as  I  traversed  the  hall,  my  lady, 
when  you  summoned  me." 

Months  had  passed  away,  and  one  morning,  as  Henrietta  was 

sitting  with  her  favorite  Alice,  listening  to  her  music,  a  servant 

announced  the  aiTival  of  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  with  a  message  to 

the  lady  duchess.  * 

"  I  come,"  said  she.   But  ere  she  repaired  to  the  presence  cham- 


ber, she  requested  Alice  to  await  her  return.  In  about  an  hour 
she  came  back,  and  throwing  herself  upon  her  ottoman,  burst  in- 
to a  passionate  fit  of  tears. 

"  Ah,  my  lady,  what  has  happened  ?  Let  me  weep  with  thee,' 
said  the  tearful  maiden. 

"  0,  Alice,  1  have  been  deceiving  myself — fancying  I  loved  not 
the  stranger  I  met  at  Paris  and  again  here — hoping  tliat  Prince 
Chai-les  would  break  Iiis  faitli  with  me,  as  he  did  with  the  infanta 
of  Spain.  But  no.  The  duke  of  Richelieu  tells  me  that  my 
royal  brother  has  fixed  the  wedding-day.  What !  do  you  smile?" 
"  No,  good  lady,  not  at  your  grief.  But  you  may  be  queea  of 
England  yet." 

"  Ah,  AUce,  I  told  the  stranger  I  would  rather  be  queen  of 
Maine.  Yet,  could  I  but  live  with  him,  I  would  rather  be  a  peas- 
ant-woman than  either." 

"  Cheer  up,  my  lady ;  aU  may  yet  be  aright !"  Day  after  day 
did  Alice  use  this  consolation,  but  it  was  of  little  avail,  although 
the  proud  duchess  would  not  avow  her  love  for  one  who  had 
scorned  her  affections  by  remaining  absent. 

The  wedding-day  arrived,  and  the  trembling  Henrietta,  sur- 
rounded by  her  maidens,  stood  before  the  cathedral  altar  of  Laval. 
Her  royal  brother,  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  graced  the  nuptials, 
attended  by  the  beauty  and  chivalry  of  his  court.  At  length  the 
proxy  of  the  English  prince  entered— it  was  the  famed  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

Alice  changed  color  as  she  saw  him,  and  rejoiced  when  the  cer- 
emonies were  completed.  When  in  her  room  again,  the  duchess, 
or  rather  the  princess,  said  : 

"  I  do  not  like  the  looks  of  my  royal  husband's  proxy,  and  yet 
methinks  I  have  seen  him  before." 

"He's  a  bold  man,"  quietly  answered  Alice,  "but  report  says 
he  does  not  always  dazzle  young  maidens,  as  a  lighted  candle  does 
the  poor  moth  ." 

That  night  Henrietta  slept  but  little,  nor  did  she  feel  greatly 
rejoiced.the  next  morning,  when  Buckingham  brought  her  des- 
patches from  Loudon,  stating  that  James  I.,  he?^father-in-Iaw, 
was  dead,  and  that  she  would  therefore  land  in  England  a^  its 
queen.  Retiring  to  her  closet,  she  knelt,  and  prayed  that  "  God 
would  make  her  love  her  royal  husband  with  her  whole  heart." 

Soon  after\vards,  she  landed  in  England,  amidst  the  cheei-s  of 
her  subjects,  who  were  charmed  by  her  pale  yet  sweet  face.  Cu- 
riously enough,  she  wore  the  dress  in  which,  at  Paris,  she  had 
first  seen  the  stranger  knight,  but  lie  was  not  in  the  gay  throng 
which  awaited  her  at  the  palace.  Trembling  violently,  her  veil 
fell  over  her  face  as  she  entered  the  throne-room — her  limbs  re- 
fused to  support  her,  and  she  sank  into  outstretched  arms.  They 
were  the  arms  of  King  Charles  ! 

"  Henrietta,  our  queen,  look  up !"  said  a  voice  that  seemed  to 
act  as  magic  upon  her,  for  she  opened  her  eyes  and  fixed  them 
upon  him.  Then,  looking  back  upon  Alice,  and  next  ht  Buck- 
ingham, she  sank  her  head  upon  tHe  monarch's  breast,  and  shed 
teari  of  j  »y. 

"  We  will  be  crowned  to-morrow,"  said  her  once  disguised  lov- 
er, now  England's  proud  king.  "  Ah,  Alice  !"  miu-mured  Henrietta. 
"But  was  Buckingham  thy  lover?  I  thought  I  had  seen  him." 
"He  might  have  been,  my  lady,  but  I  preferred  to  serve  you." 
"  Thou  art  a  good  lass,"  said  the  proud  earl,  the  usual  haugh- 
ty smile  curling  his  lip.  "  When  thou  find'st  a  husband,  I  will 
add  a  goodly  purse  to  thy  portion." 

Henrietta  was  no  less  beloved  in  her  new  station  than  'ihc  had 
been  in  her  quiet  French  home,  and  the  nobility  were  ever  devis- 
ing some  ucw  amusement  to  gratify  her.  Among  her  most  de- 
voted subjects  was  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  who  had  sunk  an  im- 
mense fortune  iu  his  endeavoi*s  to  colonize  the  northern  portion 
of  New  England,  where  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  establish 
provinces  under  the  names  of  "  Laconia,"  and  "  New  Somerset." 
The  queen  took  a  great  liking  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  it  came 
about  that  his  kinsman,  Thomas  Gorges,  won  the  heart  of  Alice. 
One  winter's  day,  Sir  Ferdinando  visited  the  royal  palace  with 
two  Alcuaguis  Indians,  brought  home  from  Agamenticus  by  his 
nephew,  AYilliam  Gorges.  The  queen  was  much  interested  in 
them,  especially  when  they  put  on  their  snow-shoes,  and  ran  over 
the  snow  in  the  park  as  if  in  chase  of  the  moose. 

"And  so,  Alice,  you  are  thinking  of  going  among  these 
heathen  ?" 

"  Yes,  your  majesty,  thanks  to  your  royal  consort,  who  is  to 
sign  the  royal  charter  under  which  Thomas  goes  out." 

"  By  tlie  way.  Sir  Ferdinando,"  said  tlic  king,  "  have  yon 
thought  of  a  name  for  your  new  province  yet  ?  The  parchment 
is  else  ready." 

"Let  Alice  name  it,"  remarked  Buckingham,  "and  I  will  pay 
the  christening  fee,  as  a  reward  for  her  discretion,  or  as  a  penally 
for  my  impertinence  in  days  past." 

"  You  must  have  a  rare  name,"  exclaimed  the  old  knight,  "  for 
it  is  a  rare  land.  There  are  mountains  towering  towards  the  sun, 
large  iakcv,  fertile  hills,  and  many  a  broad  river  intersecting  thu 
heavj'  timber  land — " 

"Why,"  inteiTupted  the  qneen,  "it  must  resemble  my  dear 
province  of  Maine." 

"  Call  it  Maine,  then,  my  dear  sovereign,"  said  Alice.  "I  shall 
then  be  reminded  of  the  old  castle  where  my  youthful  days  were 
so  happily  passed,  even  although  an  ocean  rolls  between." 

"  Car  tel  est  n outre  phinir .'"  responded  the  king,  in  the  legal 
Norman  French  of  the  court.  "  For  such  is  our  pleasui^.  Maine 
let  it  be  called,  from  the  New  Hampshire  on  the  one  hand  to  Aca- 
dia on  the  other."  Then  'nrning  to  his  queen,  with  an  affection- 
ate look,  he  added  :  "  Aiui  now,  dear  Henrietta,  while  monarch 
of  my  heart,  and  wearer  of  an  English  crown,  you  arc  \yhat  yoi^ 
once  told  your  disguised  and  delighted  lover  you  wished  to  be 
— QcEEN  OF  Maine." 
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Jfore  than  three  centuries  find  a  lialf  ajro,  tlie  poor  Genoese 
navigator,  who  Iiad  traveller!  from  court  to  court  in  the  old  world, 
witli  his  strange  thcoiy  of  the  sphericai  eonfunnation  of  the 
earth,  at  one  time  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  destitntion  in  his 
pilgriniuge,  Imvinir  at  length  been  fitted  out  on  his  adventurous 
oxpediiion  liy  royal  patronage,  saw  Ins  hopes  more  tfian  crowned 
l>T  the  di^eorerr  of  a  new  world.  The  voyager,  after  weeks  of 
totffiing  on  the  rude  Atlnntie,  hails  witii  delight  the  tokens  of  the 
expected  shore.     But  what  mn&t  Uuvc  been  the  lofty  raptures  of 


cry.  The  present  was  his  ;  aiyl  that  present  so  glorious  as  to 
atone  for  past  disconrngement  and  penury — a  future  of  unre- 
quited toil  and  ingratitiKlc.  The  most  daring  maritime  adventu- 
ix'r  of  our  days  would  he.sitatc  to  embark  in  sueh  a  craft  as  that 
over  which  the  pennon  of  Colnml)Us  floated.  But  that  bark  had 
its  mission — it  earned  more  than  "  Ciesar  and  his  fortnnes !"  it 
was  freighted  with  the  destiny  of  nnboni  millions.  The  long 
and  stormy,  and  seemingly  desperate  voyage,  protracted  until 
hope  died  in  ever}'  breast,  save  tha"!  of  the  heroic  commander, 
wius  ended — a  little  while  longer  and  the  keel  of  the  admiral 


by  whose  aid  he  had  been  enabled  to  realize  the  dream  of  a  life- 
time. It  is  this  scene  which  the  skilful  pencil  of  Rowsc,  obedi- 
ent to  his  fancy,  has  portrayed.  The  face  and  figure  of  Colum- 
hns  has  an  historical  value ;  Iiis  features  indicate  his  "  sombre 
inflexibility  of  pui-pose,  his  deep  religious  enthusiasm,  and  the 
disinterested  magnanimity  of  his  character."  Over  him  flutters 
that  proud  emblazoned  banner,  the  token  of  a  sovereignty  grander 
than  that  ckimed  by  any  other  flag.  Around  him  are  grouped 
the  mon-at-ai-ms  who  have  followed  his  fortunes — late  doubting 
followers,  almost  mutineers,  but  now  the  reverent  admirers  of  the 
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Columbus  when  the  fust  tokens  of  the  world  of  which  he  was  the 
discoverer,  gi-eeicd  his  SL-nses  !  The  land-birds,  wheeling  on  rap- 
id wing,  the  soft  land-breeze  impregnated  with  a  thousand  odors, 
the  weeds,  no  longer  worthless,  that  trailed  on  the  suiface  of  the 
ebb,  these  spoke  to  hi*  soul  in  a  language  than  which  no  music 
could  be  more  entrancing.  If  in  that  hour  of  triumph,  the  veil 
^vhich  hides  ibe  future  from  all  human  eyes,  could  have  been  with- 
drawn!— if  he  conld  have  seen  ingratitude  and  envy  dogging  his 
footsteps  and  impugning  his  motives,  if  he  could  have  heard  the 
clank  of  the  chains  forged  for  his  noble  hands,  that  vision  could 
not  have  darkened  the  joys  of  the  golden  moment  of  the  discov- 


would  grate  upon  the  sand,  if  indeed  the  land  before  them  was 
not  some  delusive  mirage,  like  the  Fata  Morgana  of  the  Sicihan 
atraits,  or  a  lure  of  evil  "  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  conjured 
up  to  wile  the  Genoese  and  his  crews  to  their  destruction.  But 
it  is  no  dream.  The  land  becomes  brighter  and  clearer  as  the 
adventurers  approach— they  can  bear  the  foliage  of  the  trees  nis- 
tUng  in  the  breeze,  they  can  catch  the  song  of  the  tropic  birds, 
the  water  becomes  shallower,  tlie  keel  grates  upon  tlie  sand,  and 
^i-st  of  all,  Columbus  steps  his  foot  on  tlie  new  found  realm. 
He  hastens  to  plant  the  proud  banner  of  Castile  upon  the  shore  of 
St.  Salvador,  and  thus  to  endow  with  a  new  world  the  sovereigns 


master-mind,  the  witnesses  and  participators  of  his  trinmph.  In 
that  moment,  after  thanksgiving  to  the  Almightv  Power  which 
had  protected  him,  the  thoughts  of  Columbus  must  hare  turned 
to  that  sovereign  lady,  who  declared  herself  readv  to  pawn  her 
jewels  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  voyage,if  the  resources  of  the 
Castilian  treasury  proved  inadequate.  *  "In  the  midst  of  the  gen- 
eral incredulity,"  writes  Columbus  himself,  "  the  Almighty  infused 
into  the  queen,  my  lady,  the  spirit  of  intelligence  and  energy ; 
and  whilst  every  one  else,  in  his  ignorance,  was  expatiating  only 
on  the  inconvenience  and  cost,  her  highness  approved  it,  on  the 
contrary,  and  gave  it  all  the  support  in  her  power." 
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THE  LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS,  A.  D.  1G20. 

The  two  liundred  thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  landing;  of  the 
Piljrrim  fathers — :he  tnic  foundei*s  of  our  repuhlic — has  recently 
b\i€n  eclehnited  at  the  scene  of  its  ocenn-ence  and  elsewhere,  liy 
tbcir  desccndiint?,  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  great  event.  It  wjxs 
at  this  inclement  sciison  tlmt  the  exiles,  men,  womep,  children  and 
infants,  hmded  on  the  shores  of  an  untrodden  wildfeniess.  A  tal- 
ented Engli.'h  poetess  says  of  them  : 

"  What  sought  they  thus  afiir? 
Bright  jewcU  &om  tho  mine? 


monopoly  of  thp  sti^njr  men  who  composed  a  portion  of  the  col- 
onists. The  feeblest  woman  in  the  litMe  group  Juui  as  brave  a 
heart  as  that  which  beat  beneath  the  iron  corslet  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  and  the  trust  in  bis  mercy  was  with 
them  all.  They  Iiceded  not  the  wrath  of  the  howling  tempest,  nor 
the  liiting  C0I4  of  December,  nor  tlie  savage  stealjng  through  the 
wintry  pines,  for  their  faith  looked  above  and  beyond  all  these. 
"  Every  enlerprrse  of  the  Pilgrims  began  from  God."  Prayer 
sanctified  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  their  days.  In  sickness 
and  peril — on  tho  inhospitable  shore  as  on  the  stormy  deep — ^from 


In  the  middle  distance  rise  the  gloomy  pines  that  foiTn  the  van- 
guard of  the  wild  forest,  piled  with  the  snows  of  December;  afar 
oft'  the  little  RLiyflower,  scarce  larger  than  one  of  our  pilot  boats, 
is  riding  at  anclior,  while  tlic  sky  that  arches  overhead  coldly  pre- 
sages the  coming  tempest.  No  state  was  ever  founded  under 
auspices  so  discouraging  and  gloomy.  No  feebler  colony  ever 
landed  on  a  shore  so  barren  and  forbidding.  But  for  imperishable 
records  that  prove  each  step  of  the  colony,  after  ages  might  regard 
its  incipient  incidents  as  mjrthic.  But  the  story  rests  on  some- 
thing more  than  popular  tradition.    Plymouth  Rock  yet  stands — 
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The  ircalth  of  seas*  the  spoils  of  war? — 
They  sought  for  faith's  pure  shrine."' 

Their  frail  bark,  the  Mayflower,  of  only  one  hundred  eighty  tons 
btirthen,  was  crowded  with  one  hundred  souls.  "  Men  who  em- 
igrate," says  Bancroft,  "  even  in  well-inhabited  districts,  pray  that 
their  journey  may  not  be  in  winter."  Wasted  by  the  rough  and 
wearisome  voyage,  ill-supplied  with  provisions,  the  English  fugi- 
tives found  tUemselvcs,  at  the  opening  of  winter,  on  a  barren  and 
bleak  coast,  in  a  severe  climate,  ^vith'  the  ocean  on  one  side  and 
the  wilderness  on  the  other.  There  were  none  to  show  them 
kindness  or  do  them  welcome.      But  stout  hearts  were  not  the 


Plymouth  Rock  as  from  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower  at  Delfthavon, 
went  up  their  fervent  supplications  for  help,  comfort  and  guidance. 
The  momentous  event  that  forms  the  subject  of  these  brief  com- 
ments has  been  illustrated  by  Rowse  as  a  pendant  to  the  landing 
of  Columbus.  We  think  he  has  been  fortunate  in  catching  the 
spirit  of  tho  scene.  In  the  foreground  are  two  bold  figures,  one 
of  whom,  Miles  Standish,  is  pointing  to  the  wintry  ocean,  from 
whose  perils  they  have  just  escaped.  In  the  centre  are  grouped 
the  leaders  of  the  colony,  with  their  heads  uncovered,  in  the  act 
of  prayer.  A  woman  is  claspin<>  her  Bible  in  one  hand,  while  the 
other  holds  that  of  her  boy — theliope  here  and  the  hope  hereafter. 


the  gravestones  of  the  colonists  yet  defy  the  hand  of  time — art 
has  preserved  their  features — their  manuscript  records  exist — their 
verv  household  furniture  is  sacredly  pre3er\-ed,  and  for  their  mon- 
ument tliev  have  all  New  England^  while  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  descendants,  scattered  over  the  Union,  never  weary  of  repeat- 
ing their  praises.  Thcv  were  far  beyond  the  times  in  which  they 
lived  in  their  views  of  civil  policy,  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  of 
the  aims  of  life  ;  while  in  tlieir  errors  only  they  shared  some  few 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  age.  Their  errors  only  exerted  a  tempo- 
rary influence— their  virtues  will  afi*ect  all  future  time,  and  alwaj-a 
ser\'e  as  an  example. 
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[Written  for  B»llou''a  Pictorial.] 
BURNING    THE    LETTERS. 

Hr   FRAXCIS  .V.   DOBIV.IGS. 

Fragile  records  of  the  past, 

Memories  frail  of  joy  and  woe. 
As  ye  to  the  flames  are  cast, 

I  will  scan  ye  as  yc  go. 
Wtnuowing  the  hoarded  pile; 

AU  are  not  to  perish  h^re; 
Mixed-with  words  of  fraud  and  gliilc, 

Lines  of  golden  truth  appear, 

tlcrc  is  plighted  friendship's  bctoII, 

'•  Ever  faithful"  on  the  peal; — 
Time!  that  prov\'<t  the  honest  soul, 

Treason  dark  didst  thou  reveal. 
Gracefully  the  letters  flow, 

Yet  'twas  hut  the  serpent's  trail — 
Perish  in  the  fiery  glow  I 

Bo  the  ashes  on  the  galel 

Black  as  was  the  writer's  heart, 

Turns  his  letter  in  the  grate; 
But  'tis  gone,  and  thus  depart 

Both  tlie  record  and  tlie  hale- 
Here  is  flattery's  polished  phi-ase — 

Vanity's  emblazoned  lint — 
Feed  ye  both  the  fanning  blaze — 

For  another  instant  shioo. 

Other  scrawls  to  feed  the  flame  I 

Bridges  to  a  clouded  past — 
Memories  sad  of  grief  and  shame — 

Perish  all,  and  perish  fasti 
'*  Please  destroy.''  four  pages  end, 

Showing  how  a  knave  can  creep, 
Crawl,  deceive,  and  cringe,  and  b'end — 

This  I  bide  my  time,  and  keep! 

From  the  camp  I  the  hand  that  traced 

Those  few  friendly  lines  is  dust; 
Ke'er  were  war's  wild  legions  graced 

By  a  loader  worthier  trust. 
WTien  the  field  was  almost  won. 

Proudly,  bravely  didst  thou  foil — 
Thy  Cirewell  the  jwalinggun, 

And  the  flag  thy  funeral  pali. 

Rest  thee  safe  with  treasures  dear. 

Words  of  fond  maternal  love ; 
I've  no  store  of  gold — but  here 

Gems  I  cherish  far  above 
Glittering  dross; — here  shine  serene 

Thoughts  the  coinage  of  a  soul 
Still  to  me  as  it  hath  been, 

Light  no  tempest  could  control. 

Friendship,  love  and  truth',  ye  shine 

Brighter  as  the  records  pale. 
And  the  eyes  that  scan  each  line 

Through  fond  tears  of  pleasure,  fail. 
And  even  should  time  obliterate 

Every  letter  of  the  chart, 
These  would  still  escape  his  hate — 

They  are  written  on  my  heart. 


lAVritten  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

DISCIPLINE    AT   SEA. 

JJY   DUSCAN    MCLEAN. 

The  appiilling  loss  of  life,  which  so  often  forms  the  tragic  part 
of  disasters  at  sea,  may  be  traced  to  defective  discipline,  and  de- 
fective discipline  in  all  Ciises,  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  com- 
manders. A  captain  who  catmot  command  five  hundred  men, 
cannot  command  twenty  ;  for  the  same  general  mle — strict  atten- 
tion to  duty — is  applicable  to  both  cases.  A  commander,  who 
fails  to  reason  ont  in  his  o\vn  mind  every  conceivable  circum- 
stance to  which  a  ship  is  liable,  no  matter  how  personally  brave 
he  may  be,  is  liable  to  commit  a  blunder  in  the  hour  of  peril. 
Perfect  command  of  his  crew  is  tlie  first  requisite ;  and  the  sec- 
ond, a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  his  ship.  I  will  rc- 
Litc  a  few  incidents  which  have  occuncd  under  my  own  obscn-a- 
tion,  that  will  illustrate  what  I  mean  more  ciearly  than  if  I  were 
to  write  a  column  of  geneiul  remarks. 

About  seventeen  years  ago  I  belonged  to  the  packet  ship  Eu- 
rope, Captain  Marshall,  then  on  her  way  fnom  New  York  to  Liv- 
erpool. She  was  under  double-reefed  topsails,- reefed  courses,  jib 
and  spanker,  ninning  at  tlie  rate  of  twch-e  kjiots,  with  the  wind 
abeam.  One  of  the  men,  while  attempting  to  put  tbe  lee  fore- 
tack  in  the  beckct,  fell  ovci-bourd,  and  as  the  ship  passed  him,  the 
life-buoys  were  cut  adrift,,  the  after  booi)y-hatch  throivn  overboard, 
and  the  captain  sung  out,  "  l^on't  he  afraid,  Bill,  I'll  pick  you 
up."  Bill  reached  the  hatch,  and  taking  his  comforter  from  his 
neck,  made  himself  fast.  A  maa  was  immediately  sent  to  the 
mast-bead  to  ket-p  (he  nin  of  the  hatch,  all  hands  were  i-ullcd,  the 
yards  braced  sharp  nj),  and  the  s^hip  brought  close  bj^tbe  wind; 
but  before  this  ivas  aeconiplishcd.  Bill  was  nearly  two  miles  dead 
to  windwaitl  of  the  ship,  which  bad  drifted  to  leeward.  The  sea 
was  too  rough  to  lower  a  boat ;  the  only  chance,  therefore,  of  sav- 
ing the  man,  was  to  work  iJie  ship  to  windward  of  him,  and  thi£ 
was  accomplished  in  beautiful  etyle.  Before  the  ship  was  hove 
about.  Bill  was  on  the  wcatiicr  quarter,  three  miles  distant,  yet 
she  could  not  fetch  him  on  the  next  tack  by  a  hundred  yards. 
"We  could  Bce  him  still  clinging  to  the  hatch,  and  as  we  pasiscd, 
he  took  Ids  southwestcr  off,  and  amid  the  breaking  spray,  waved 
it  around  his  head.  Another  taik  of  three  miles  and  we  weath- 
ered him  handsomely,  and  when  o])posite  to  him,  the  mainsail 
was  hauled  up,  the  niaintojisail  thrown  to  the  mast,  and   gradual- 


ly the  gallant  ship  drifted  down  upon  him.  A  dozen  men  were 
ranged  along  the  lee  side,  with  lines  and  hooks  to  grapple  the 
hatch  ;  and  before  it  reached  the  side,  thiase  men  were  overboai-d, 
and  had  Bill  encircled  in  a  miming  bowline,  and  even  recovered 
the  hatch  also.  He  was  immediately  taken  to  the  cabin,  for  he 
was  almost  covered  with  frost  about  the  head,  and  doctored  by  the 
captain,  and  in  two  or  three  days  was  performing  his  duty  again. 
"Why,  captain,"  said  one  of  the  passengere,  "  what  extraordinary 
presence  of  mind  you  displayed."  "Presence  of  mind,  indeed," 
replied  the  captain,  drily,  "  why,  my  clear  sir,  everything  you 
have  seen  me  do  was  arranged  in  my  mind  twenty  years  ago.  It 
is  my  duty  to  be  always  prepared  for  every  emergency.  Look  at 
my  sailors.  I  have  only  I)ecn  out  of  port  a  week,  and  yet  they 
act  as  if  they  were  one  man  ;  I  have  confidence  in  tiicm  and  they 
have  confidence  in  me  ;  but  this  mutual  confidence  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  accident  or  presence  of  mind,  but  is  caused  by  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  certain  regulations,  which  have  taken  me  years  of 
thought  to  mature." 

Another  instance  of  the  effect  of  discipline. — I  belonged  to  H. 
B.  M.  ship  Gloucester,  of  seventy-four  guns,  Captain  Coffin,  in 
1830.  We  left  Gibraltar  early  iu  the  morning,  with  a  light 
breeze  from  the  eastward,  and  hugged  the  Spanish  shore  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  strength  of  the  current.  About  noon  the 
wind  died  away  suddenly,  and  before  the  boats  could  be  lowered 
and  sent  ahead  to  cant  the  ship's  bows  off  shore,  she  struck  on  a 
sunken  rock  off  Caparito  Point,  and  as  there  was  considerable 
swell  setting  up  the  straits,  every  thump  she  gave  made  her  vi- 
brate fore  and  aft.  Commander  Mapleton  had  charge  of  the 
deck.  All  eyes  were  tunicd  to  him — not  a  woixl  was  spoken, 
even  the  captain,  who  was  walking  across  the  poop,  was  silent. 
Mapleton  paused  a  few  seconds,  as  if  collecting  himself",  and  then 
deliberately  gave  his  orders.  The  chain-pumps  were  rigged,  the 
launch  and  cutters  were  hoisted  out  and  sent  ahead  to  tow,  guns 
were  thrown  overboard,  top-gallant-masts  and  yai-ds  were  sent  on 
deck,  the  captain's  gig  was  despatched  to  sound  around  the  ship, 
and  all  this  was  pciformed  with  as  much  order  and  regularity  as  if 
we  had  been  carrying  out  the  details  of  a  previously  arranged  plan. 

Indeed,  so  completely  had  our  commander's  mind  grasped 
every  circumstance  of  our  position,  that  he  ordered  buoj'S  to  be 
attached  to  the  guns  before  they  were  thrown  overboard,  that  they 
might  be  recovered  again.  Stream  cables  were  run  out,  and  af- 
ter two  bovirs  bard  labor  the  ship  was  hove  off,  but  had  seven  feet 
of  water  in  her  hold,  fortunately  a  light  breeze  from  the  west^ 
ward  spi*ang  up.  and  the  ship  gathered  steerage  way ;  but  tbe 
boats  were  still  kept  ahead,  towing.  It  was  then  dark,  and  still 
the  water  gained  on  the  pumps,  although  a  large  gang  of  men 
were  employed  at  the  same  time  baling  from  the  main  hatchway. 
Others  were  employed  lining  spare  sails  with  oakum,  aiTanging 
the  spars  for  rafts,  to  be  buoyed  with  empty  casks  in  case  of  the 
ship  going  down,  to  save  the  crew.  By  Midnight  the  ship's  bot- 
tom was  coYei'e<l  with  sails,  and  not  before  time,  for  she  had  then 
ten  and  a  half  feet  of  water  in  her  hold.  As  was  expected,  the 
oakum  pai-tially  stopped  the  leak,  and  in  three  hours  we  reduced 
the  water  to  eight  feet.  About  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning 
we  aiTived  in  Gibraltar,  with  six  feet  of  water  still  in  the  hold, 
and  shortly  afterwards  received  valuable  aid  from  the  troops  of 
the  garrison.  These  pumped  her  out  by  noon,  for  tlie  sails  and 
oakum  bad  effectually  stopped  the  holes.  She  was  afterwards 
hove  down,  and  then  was  discovered  the  damage  she  had  sus- 
tained. Eighty-four  feet  of  her  main  keel  and  part  of  the  gai-- 
boards  had  been  literally  torn  a%vay,  and  a  large  hole  stove  in  her 
starboard  side,  as  well  as  several  butts  started.  As  there  was  no 
dry  dock  in  Gibraltar,  the  ship,  as  already  stated,  had  to  be  hove 
down,  and  after  three  months  of  hard  work  she  was  again  ready 
for  sea,  with  all  the  guns  and  stores  on  board.  A  few  cases  of 
loose  powder  iu  the  magazines  was  tbe  only  part  of  her  stores 
which  had  been  damaged. 

And  what  saved  this  goodly  ship  and  her  gallant  crew  of  over 
five  hundred  souls  ?  Discipline.  The  captain  had  confidence  in 
his  officers  and  crew,  and  never  once  inteifer.ed  with  a  single  or- 
der issued  by  the  commander.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that 
in  a  ship  of  the  line  there  is  an  officer  with  the  title  of  conmiand- 
cr,  a  grade  above  the  first  lieutenant,  and  that  the  lieutenants  rank 
first,  second,  etc.,  according  to  the  dates  of  their  commissions. 

Commander  Mapleton,  when  the  ship  was  moored  in  Gibraltar, 
in  the  presence  of  the  officers  and  crew,  received  the  thanks  of 
Captain  Coffin,  and  was  also,  contraiy  to  the  rules  of  the  service, 
honored  with  three  cheers  by  the  sailors.  He  afterwards  stated 
in  my  hearing,  that  almost  every  circumstance  connected  with  our 
disaster  had  been  matured  in  Ids  mind  raany  years  before.  In 
the  event  of  the  ship  going  down,  he  said,  there  would  have  been 
no  difficulty  in  saving  eveiy  soul.  He  had  the  men  detailed  for 
every  raft,  with  provisions  and  water  ready  at  a  moment's  notice. 
In  short,  his  an-angements  were  perfect  in  every  particular.  Now 
if  this  had  been  a  merchant  vessel,  with  tJio  ordinary  discipline,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  f^tntc  tJiat  she  would  have  been  lost,  and  per- 
haps more  than  half  her  crew. 

A  few  weeks  since,  the  steamer  Ocean,  in  our  own  harbor,  fur- 
nished a  sad  exaniple  of  disorder.  Her  cajitain  was  doubtless 
brave  and  humane ;  but  it  is  evident  to  any  sailor  that  he  had 
never  contemplated  such  a  disaster,  and  therefore,  when  it  oc- 
curred, had  to  rely  entirely  upon  his  presence  of  mind.  The  cap- 
tain of  a  ship  at  anchor  ncjir  the  scene,  went  himself  witli  four 
men  in  his  gig,  and  saved  fourteen  lives  ;  but  he  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged to  his  owners  that  he  did  not  know  how  he  eiUier  qot  in 
or  out  of  his  loot.  Is  it  not  evident  that  he,  too,  had  never  thought 
of  such  a  disaster?  Prompted  by  humanity,  and  guided  bv  the 
common  skill  of  a  sailor,  he  did  well ;  liut  if  he  had  been  men- 
tally prepared  tor  such  a  scene,  he  would  prolialily  have  sent  all 
his  boats  instead  of  one,  and  not  luive  left  the  sliiji  at  all  himself 


I  wish  to  impress  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  seamen  the*  neces- 
sity of  preparing  themselves  for  every  emergency  that  skill  can 
suggest  to  grapple  with  disasters.  There  are,  alas,  too  many 
conditions  afloat  that  defy  all  forethought,  skill  or  daring ;  but 
there  are  also  othei-s  where  the  exercise  of  ordinary  measures 
would  he  the  means  of  saving  life  and  property.  Every  sailor  of 
experience  knows  what  might  have  been  done  by  a  little  fore- 
thought and  discipline  for  the  ill-fated  Arctic  and  her  helpless 
passengers. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICVTIONS. 

Sketchks  of  ri.ACh:B  ANn  People  Abroad  IJy  >1.  Weli.s  Brown.  'With  a 
Memoir  and  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  12ino. 
pp. 315. 

Mr.  Brown  is  a  person  of  color — a  fugitive  slave ;  and  his  volume  of  imjircs- 
.liioDsof  men  and  things  abroad  is  a  repi-iut  from  the  London  edition.  AVithout 
much  originality,  his  book  is  fairly  written  and  readable.  Mr.  Brown,  as 
might  be  expected,  bitterly  contnist^t  the  soeial  condition  of  colored  persons  in 
England  with  that  of  the  same  rate  in  the  United  States.  He  was  much  lion- 
ia>d  in  the  fonner  country.  He  gives  a  very  amusing  account  in  one  of  his 
chapters,  of  another  colored  gentleman,  a  native  of  Africa,  who  was:  by  turns  a 
sti'eet-sweeper,  bill-distributor,  play-actor  and  parson,  and  who  wae  a  good 
deal  patronized  hy  the  British  negrophoUsta. 

Ma.  Rctherford's  Children.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  child's  book,  forming  a  pn.pt  of  the  series  called  "  Ellen 
Montgomery's  Book-Shelf"  It  is  pleasantly  written,  and  very  neatly  printed 
and  illustrated.     For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 


'  Henry  W.  Losgfellow.    New  York: 


The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe- 

C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.     Svo,     pp.  776. 

"Wo  have  received  from  Itedding  &  Co.,  this  fine  work,  to  the  value  of  whichi 
though  it  has  been  before  the  public  ten  years,  time  is  constantly  adding- 
Our  readers  need  hardly  be  told  that  in  this  compact  foiTO  specimens  are  given 
of  all  the  prominent  coctiuental  poet.*;,  ancient  and  modern,  since  the  classic 
times,  together  with  many  who  deserved  fame  without  achieving  it.  Biograph- 
ical and  historical  notices  accompany  the  specimens.  For  sale  by  licdding  &  Co. 

Alice  Caeey's  Poems. 

Wc  havcj  received  from  Mcssre.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  their  elegant  edition  of 
Alice  Carey's  poems.  Miss  Carey  has  fjiirly  won  her  way  to  a  high  rank  in 
American  literature.  Her  poems  are  marked  by  no  spasmodic  efforts  at  effect,- 
they  iixa  quiet  expix'srioiis  of  poetic  sentiment,  charming  fraui  their  simplicity 
and  native  melody.     We  are  glad  to  see  them  presented  iu  this  elegant  form. 

Brushwood  picked  dp  ox  the  Contikekt:  or,_  LaxC  Summers  Trip  to  the  Old 
^Vo^!l^.  By  Orville  Horwitz.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott.  Gnunbo  &  Co. 
1855.    12mo.    pp.  308. 

Though  hooka  of  contiiiental  travels  multiply  upon  our  shclve.s,  they  are  al- 
ways welcome.  The  treasures  of  European  art,  and  the  phases  of  European 
society  are  inexhaustible.  We  hke  to  compare  the  opinions  of  travellers  on 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  eaeh  new  wajfarer  is  sure  to  add  some  newideafl 
to  the  old  stock.  The  present  volume  is  the  work  of  a  sensible,  well-read  man, 
written  in  a  spirited  and  gi\iceful  style.     It  is  sure  to  be  popular. 

Hagau  the  Martyr.    Boston :  Fetridge  &  Co. 

A  work  thus  entitled,  from  the  grarefnl  pen  of  Sirs.  H.  SI.  Stephens.  wiU  be 
found  advertised  in  our  columns,  and  \to  desirc-to  dii-ectly  command  it  to  our 
readers.  Mrs.  Stephens  has  a  distinguished  reputation  as  a  poetess,  and  the 
work  referred  to  establishes  her  elaim  to  rank  as  one  of  our  best  lomale  proso 
writers.  Without  any  sickly  sentimentality,  the  bonk  abounds  in  pathos  and 
paesagesof  exquisite  beauty."  Mrs.  Stephens  first  originated  that  peculiar  sort 
of  slap-dash,  Lady  Gay  Spanker  stvle.  which  Fanny  Fern  afterwaitLs  made  so 
popular.  We  believe  one  of  the  eity  papers  charged  her  with  stealing  from 
Fanny,  to  which  she  retorted  in  a  spicy  card,  we  very  well  remember.  Fanny 
Fom  may  neverhavcreadahneof  Mrs.  Stephens  at  the  time  she  began  to  write : 
but  certainly  Mrs.  Stephens  was  first  in  the  field  with  her  piquant  sketches. 

An    iLLUSTRiTED     DESCRIPTION    OF    TtlE    RUSSIAN    EMPIRE.      By   ROBERT   SeAES. 

Numerous  engravings  and  maps.    New  York:  Robert  Sears.    1865.    Svo. 
pp.  6T2. 

A  very  timely  work,  got  up  with  the  usual  taste  of  the  popular  editor  and 
publisher.  We  have  here  brought  together  within  rea.=onable  limits  a  vast 
amount  of  information  respecting  the  origin,  history,  religion,  manners,  cus- 
toms, etc.  of  the  vast  nation  whose  increasing  magnitude  and  power  has  at 
length  appalled  the  other  nations  of  the  globe,  and  produced  the  most  mo- 
mentous sti-uggle  of  modern  times.  Hitherto  the  popular  knowledge  of  Russia 
in  this  country  has  been  quite  vague  and  limited;  &ie  handsome  volume  be- 
fore us  supplies  data  that  will  be  eagerly  caught  up. 

TnoDOKTS  TO  Help  and  Cheer.     Second  Series,    Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  & 

Co.    1855.    18mo.    pp.  229. 

A  quotation  from  Scripture  for  each  day  of  the  year,  accompanied  by  an  ap- 
propriate commentary,  calculated  to  aid  devotional  feehngs,  and  to  strengthen 
the  struggling  spirit. 

Pictorial  History  of  China  and  India.  Edited  by  Robert  Seabs.  HIub- 
trated  by  200  engravings.  New  York :  Robert  Sears.  1854.  Svo.  pp.692. 
A  full  history  of  China  and  India  would  fill  the  shelves  of  a  library.  Burke 
employed  hales  of  books,  pamphlets  and  r«=ports,  in  prepiuing  for  his  plea 
against  "Warren  Hastings.  Yet  that  it  is  possible  to  epitomi/e  and  present 
at  once  a  general  view,  and  yet  give  many  salient  points  in  detail,  within  a 
moderate  compass,  Mr.  Seaz-s  has  fully  demonstrated  in  this  work.  The  en- 
gravings are  neatly  executed,  and  the  book  attractively  bound. 

The  Cheerful  Heart:  or,  J"  Silvfr  Li7iing  to  every  Cloud."    Illustrated. 

Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.     1854. 

A  delightful  story  for  young  people,  by  "  Estella,'""  the  moral  of  which  is  the 
inculcation  of  a  cheerful  spirit  and  active  virtues  under  every  exigency.  It  is 
illustrated  by  spirited  etchings. 

The  Te.\ciiek  and  the  Parent,  a  Treatise  upon  Common  Sc/ioat  Education. 
By  Charles  Northekd,  A.  M..  Superintejident  of  Public  Schools,  Danvers, 
Mass-    New  York:  A  S.  Barnet  &  Co.    5th  Edition.    1855.    pp.  325. 
Mr.  Norbhend  is  a  gentleman  of  large  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  is  one  of 
those  who  have  carefully  investigated  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  the  various 
theories  of  education.    The  object  of  his  highly  edVcessful  work  is  to  aid  teach- 
ers to  form  a  high  and  true  estimate  of  their  caUing.  its  capabilitiea,-and  its  re- 
sponsibilities, and  to  aid  them  in  their  glorious  aud  difficult  career,    A  great 
variety  of  topics  are  handled  with  perspicuity  and  sound  judgment,  while  the 
opinions  of  various  writers  on  kindred  themes  are  happily  introduced  to  illus- 
trate and  strengthen  the  author's  positions.    The  present  edition  has  a  fine 
engraving  of  JMr,  Peabody,  the  gi-eat  London  banker,  and  benefactor  of  Dan- 
vers, his  native  town. 

Old  Karl  the  Cooper,  and  his  Wonderful  Book.    By  Elbert  Price.    New 

York:  Charles  Scribner.    1855.    18mo.     pp.  £27. 

We  plead  guilty  to  having  read  this  legendary  volume  with  a  revival  of  the 
pleasure  real  fiiiry  stories  gave  us  iu  the  days  of  '■  lang  syne."  It  is  deeply 
interesting,  and  wall  suited  for  a  Christmas  gift.     For  sale"  by  Redding  &  Co, 

Poems  of  the  Oeiest.    By  Bayard  Taylor.    Boston;   Ticknor  &  Fielda. 

12mo.    pp.  203. 

A  work  with  the  imprint  of  our  celebrated  belles-lettres  publishers  is  sure  to 
possess  merJU  and  the  present  volume  has  it  in  a  high  dogi"ee.  If  Mr.  Taylor 
does  not  produce  lines  and  stanzas  that  instantly  daguerreotype  themselves 
upon  the  memory,  he  is  still  an  elegant  writer  of  polished  and  pleasing  vcrsee. 
There  is  a  fine  local  color  in  these  poems ;  the  languid  fire  of  the  East  pervadca 
them,  and  the  thoughts  arc  tastefully  illustrated  witli  image.'  suggested  by  the 
scenes  that  gave  them  birth.   They  are  truly  "■Orient  pearls  at  random  etrung." 


PROVIDE  A  HOME. 


Especially  ought  every  married  pair,  says  Fowler,  to  secure  a 
permanent  residence  for  themselves  and  children  ;  for  without  it, 
one  powerful  mental  faculty  must  suffer  perpetual  mental  abra- 
sion, and  many  more,  diminished  and  interrupted  action  and 
pleasure.  This  "  moving"  is  ruinously  costly,  alike  desti-uctivo 
of  property  and  plen-sure,  cripples  hushandry*  prevents  plantin^j 
trcca  and  vines,  and  obliges  tenants  to  frequent  the  grocery,  with 
money  in  hand,  for  a  thousand  little  things,  which  if  land-owners, 
they  would  raise.  None  can  duly  appreciate  home,  until  having 
once  owned  and  lost  one  ;  after  being  cast  upon  the  stony-hearted 
landlord  they  long  to  re-possess  themselves  of  a  comfortable  do- 
micil,  again  to  feast  themselves  upon  the  products  of  their  own 
orchards.  Father,  mother,  whoever,  wherever  thou  art,  heed  this 
important  advice — provide  a,  home  lirst,  whatever  else  you  do  or 
leave  undone,  and  however  stringent  your  poverty,  even  as  your 
best  means  of  escai»tng  it. 
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THE  DRAIIA  AJVD  3IUS1C,  AT  U03IE  AND  AKROAD. 

George  Vanclcnlioff  i^  pl-»yiiii,'  ;U   the  St.  James  Theatre,  Lon- 
don ;  his  father  and  sister   have   been   perforniinj^  in  Liverpool. 

Jullicn's  couoert.s  in  Lontion  arc  as  popuhir  as  ever.   JIadame 

Anna  Thillon  lately  san-,-  "  Uld  Folks  at  lionie,"  with  prodi^riuns 
applause. When  Charles  Kcnihle  first  appeared,  he  was  de- 
scribed as  a  "  tall,  awkward  youth,  with  hatchet  face,  a  figure 
badly  proportioned,  and  of  weak  limbs,  his  acliiii;-  being  evidently 

worse  than  his  appearance." Sir  WiUiam   Don  is  going  to 

play  in  England  a  little  while,  and  then  proposes  to  return  to  this 

country-. Cliarlotte   Cnshman  is  starring  it  in  the  provincial 

theatres  in  England.     We  thouglit  she  had  retired. The  Beg- 

giir>  Opera  by  the  Harrison  &.  Pi-ne  troujie  was  as  much  liked  in 

Xew  York  as  here. Mademoiselle  Is  an  made  a  great  hit  in 

English  opem  in  Xew  York. Mr.  Barry  brought  out  Richard 

in.  at  the  Boston  in  a  style   equal   to  that  of  Macready's  and 

Charles  Kean's  Shakspeaj-ian  revivals. Pcntland's  Circus  at 

the  Howard  is  a  fixed  fact. A  grand  concert  was  given  at  the 

Jletropolitan  Theatr^  on  Christmas.- Jlr.  Pleniing  of  the  X:x- 

tional  seems  detei-mined  to  spare  no  pains  to  please  the  patrons  of 
that  popular  place  of  amusement. The  Dream,  lately  per- 
formed at  tlie  Boston  Museum,  was  written  by  Steele  for  the  old 

Museum. Cnivelii,  having  retuined  to   the  opera  from  her 

runaway  jouniey,  is  delighting  the  Parisians. 


SPIKXXG  GIXS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning  Herald  thns  explains 
the  mode  of  spiking  guns,  and  describes  the  spikes  :  "  The  spikes 
are  about  four  inches  long,  and  of  tlie  dimensions  of  a  tobacco 
pipe  ;  the  head  flat ;  a  barb  at  the  point  acts  as  a  spring,  which  is 
naturally  pressed  to  the  shaft  upon  being  forced  ^into  the  touch- 
hole.  Upon  reaching  the  chamber  of  the  gun  it  resumes  its  posi- 
tion, and  it  is  impossible  to  withdraw  it.  It  can  only  be  got  out 
by  drilling,  no  easy  task,  as  they  are  made  of  the  hardest  steel, 
and  being  also  loose  in  the  touch-hole,  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
making  a  drill  bite  as  effectually  as  it  should  do.  Its  appli- 
cation is  the  work  of  a  moment,  a  single  tap  on  the  flat 
head  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  sufficing.  This  can  be  easily 
done,  even  if  it  be  ever  so  dark." 


Laxdseer's  Twixs. — This  exquisite  painting  has  been  on  free 
exhibition  for  some  time  at  Frederick  Parker's,  Cornhill,  and  has 
attracted  crowds  of  admirers.  It  is  one  of  Landseer's  best  com- 
positions— simple,  natural  and  effective.  Many  artists,  in  their 
efforts  to  express  the  feelings  of  animals,  impart  something  of  a 
human  expression  to  their  countenances.  This  Landseer  never 
does — his  dogs  are  dog-like,  and  his  horses  horse-like,  in  all  their 
manifestations.  The  dogs  in  this  picture  are  inimitable — mere 
mechanical  skill  could  never  reach  the  point  of  true  art  to  which 
the  painter  has  here  attained.  Mr.  Parker  receives  subscriptions 
for  a  fine  engraving  from  this  picture  now  in  the  process  of  exe- 
cution by  skilful  artists. 


OcR  Dollar  1L4.gazine. — We  are  printing  50,000  copies  of 
our  Dollar  IL^gazine,  and  still  the  demand  is  increasing.  En- 
close us  one  dollar,  and  the  work  is  sent  complete,  fonning  a  vol- 
ume of  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  each  year.  The 
cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 


IxFATUATiox. — In  five  years  the  number  of  believers  in  spirit- 
ual rappings  has  increased  in  this  country  to  over  two  hundi-ed 
thousand,  and  they  now  support  eleven  newspapers. 


SPLINTERS. 

It  is  said  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  himself  will  repair  to 

Sebastopol,  and  take  an  active  part  in  its  defence. 

....  St.  Petersburgh  is  represented  to  be  in  a  dismal  state — 
business  almost  entirely  suspended,  and  many  workmen  idle. 

....  Only  one  of  our  first  seven  Presidents  had  a  son  (Adams), 
and  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  occupancy  of  the  White  House. 

....  The  Angel  Gabriel  has  announced  that  he  has  tooted  his 
horn  in  this  country  for  the  last  time,  and  abandons  it. 

The  Ja])anese  are  delighted  with  us  Yankees,  and  we 

doubt  not  our  intercourse  with  them  will  prove  profitable. 

....  The  Great  Republic  is  being  refitted  at  the  Brookljni 
Navy  Tard.     She  is  now  only  a  three-decker,  however. 

....  Heavy  frosts  have  injured  the  sugar  han-ests  in  Louisiana. 
Growers  of  this  sweet  crop  are  beginning  to  look  sour. 

....   Sixty  thousand  dollars  have  been  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  relief  of  the  children  and  heirs  of  the  gallant  De  Ivalb. 

The  London  Times  consoles  itself  for  the  failure  of  the 

Crimean  operations  by  hope  of  better  times  next  year  ! 

.  i . .  Foreign  manufacturers  are  sending  goods  here  on  their 
.  o\vn  account.     Orders  don't  come  in  from  our  side  of  the  water. 

The  fees  of  the  New  Y'ork  pilots  amount  to  S200,000  per 

year.     Quite  a  smart  little  seaport,  isn't  it '} 

....   The  New  York  auctioneers  treat  the  crowd  to  champagne 
and  oysters,  to  make  them  bid  largely  and  shell  out. 

....    The   Stockton   Bible  Society,  in  California,  recently  cele- 
brated their  anniversary'.     The  city  hall  was  densely  filled. 

...  A  landlady  in  England  has  christened  her  daughter  Alma 
Sebastopal.     Well,  the.  queen's  name  is  Victoria. 

....   Smith  the  slaver,  now  imprisoned  in  New  York,  denies 
that  he  said  the  city  was  largely  enj;aged  in  the  slave  trade. 


THE  HORRORS  OF  WAR. 

Recent  advices  from  Europe  inform  us  that  the  losses  of  the 
Eastern  war  have  thrown  a  deep  gloom  over  gay  France  and 
"  Meirie  England."  Thousands  of  families  have  been  plunged 
in  mourning  by  the  dear-bought  victories  of  the  allies  in  the  Cri- 
mea, and  the  flistress  is  not  confined  to  a  single  class.  Sorrow 
has  entered  alike  the  poor  man's  cottage  and  the  noble's  palace: 
for  the  bones  of  peer  and  pejisant  lie  mouldering  side  by  side  on 
the  heights  of  Alma  and  the  plains  of  Inkermann  :  while  high  and 
lowly  bom  alike  sufier  murilation  and  ^gony  in  the  Crimean  hos- 
pitals. But  those  who  iune  learned  the  worst  arc  not  perhaps  the 
most  to  be  pitied — the  heart-rending  anxiety  of  the  friends  of 
those  who  are  daily  exijosed  to  the  chances  of  death  and  mutila- 
tion is  a  condition  still  more  trying.  Long  weary  days  and 
nights  Elapse  before  certain  tidings  reach  them  from  the  field  of 
strife.  Meanwhile  the  veiy  air  is  fraught  with  j)resage.  Scien-. 
tific  men  believe  Ihat  the  barometer  can  be  relied  upon  as  indicat- 
ing the  occurrence  of  heavy  cannonading  more  than  sixteen  hun- 
dred miles  distant.  Suppose  this  new  theory  demons ti'ated,  and 
what  a  new  source  of  vague  alarm  and  anguish  is  developed ! 
The  instrument  gives  infoiTuation  that  the  hon-id  work  of  death 
is  going  on  with  merciless  activity.  But  it  says  nothing  more. 
It  lias  no  tongue  to  enunciate  the  muster-roll  of  the  dead  and 
wounded.  Weeks  must  pass  away  before  the  names  of  the  suffer- 
ers reach  their  friends.  But  there  is  no  help  for  it.  The  soul 
and  body-killing  tortures  of  suspense  must  be  endured,  and 
tidings  come  tardily,  even  though  they  speed  on  the  electric  wire. 
Historians,  annalists,  poets,  romance-writers,  dwell  upon  the 
pageantry  of  war — the  ''  plumed  troop,  the  neighing  steed,"  the 
jnarch  of  the  glittci-ing  columns,  the  blaze  of  batteries,  the  whirl- 
wind rush  of  cavalry  sweeping  to  the  charge,  the  crash  of  milita- 
vy  music  mingling  witli  the  cannon's  deep  diapason,  but  they 
will  not  picture  the  dark  horrors  of  the  field  or  the  hospital, 
after  an  engagement.  They  tell  us  this  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  rules  of  good  taste,  a  ministering  to  a  morbid  appetite.  They 
paint  the  actions  of  the  warrior,  they  dare  not  delineate  the  work 
of  the  surgeon.  They  dare  not  follow  the  operator  into  the 
wards  of  the  hospital  or  tlie  depths  of  the  cockpit,  where  his 
knife  completes  in  mercy,  what  the  sabre  and  the  ball  have  com. 
mcnced  in  guilt,  the  defacement  of  God's  image.  They  dai-e  not 
_  picture  the  mutilation  of  the  stalwort  soldier  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  or  the  poor  little  middy,  the  pet  and  darling  of  mother 
and  sisters.  'Yet  these  facts  cannot  be  blinked  out  of  sight. 
They  willwork  theirway  into  the  public  mind.  The  disfigured  and 
crippled  victims  of  war  go  back  to  their  humble  or  princely  homes, 
and  silently  speak  volumes  against  an  accursed  system. 

Great  nations  have  their  gorgeous  retreats  for  these  mutilated 
subjects.  The  Hotel  des  Invalides  and  Greenwich  Hospital 
have  their  fragments  of  humanity — to  show  Paris  and  London 
what  war  is.  As  you  stand  beneath  the  gilded  dome  of  the  for- 
mer, you  behold  an  assemblage  of  human  Avrecks.  Some  with 
sightless  eyes  turn  towards  yon,  blinded  by  the  fierce  suns  of 
Syria — others  there  are,  mere  breathing  trunks — others  again, 
from  whose  ghastly  and  disfigured  faces  tlie  eye  recoils  in  invol- 
untary horror.  Y'ou  ask  why  these  men  have  been  thus  cruelly 
tortured  and  maimed?  liaise  your  eyes  to  the  trophies  overhead, 
and  receive  the  answer — that  these  few  bits  of  tattered,  blazoned 
silk  may  rustle  in  the  passing  current. 


RUSSIAN  ATROCITY. 

The  London  papers  were  quite  indignant  because  the  Eussians 
sunk  half  a  dozen  ships  of  war  at  the  entrance  of  Sebastopol  har- 
bor, and  intimated  that  it  was  very  mean  in  them  thus  to  prevent 
the  allied  fleet  from  running  in  and  battering  their  town  to  pieces ; 
and  lately,  the  London  con-espondent  of  the  Boston  Traveller 
censures  the  conduct  of  the  Eussians  in  picking  off  the  allied  offi- 
cers with  Minie  rifle  balls  as  atrocious.  We  always  thought 
that  the  object  of  an  army  was  to  do  as  much  damage  to  the 
enemy  as  possible ;  and  that  an  officer  who  was  directing  the 
slaughter  of  his  antagonist  was  not  considei'cd  to  be  entitled  to 
forbearance  at  their  hands.  We  confess  we  cannot  see  why  a  pri- 
vate, who  receives  but  sixpence  a  day,  should  be  more  of  a  target 
than  a  major,  who  receives  a  guinea — why  the  man  who  receives 
pence  instead  of  pounds,  should  get  all  the  pounding.  Frescott's 
directions  to  his  men  at  Bunker  Hill  were,  "  Aim  at  the  officers  ! 
Pick  off  the  fellows  with  the  fine  laced  coats !"  And  such  has 
been  the  universal  practice  of  the  sharpshooters  of  all  countries. 
The  English  and  French  may  push  their  chivalry  to  the  extent  of 
spaiing  the  epaulettes — but  we  doubt  it. 


Cosmopolitan  Art  and  Liter.\ry  Association. — We  re- 
fer our  readers  to  Mi-.  Derby's  advertisement  of  the  plans  of  this 
Association,  on  another  page.  It  would  appear  as  if  art  as  well 
as  empire  was  taking  its  course  westward.  The  inducements 
presented  to  subscribers  to  this  new  Art-Union  are  certainly  veiy 
attractive— the  works,  both  of  sculpture  and  painting  to  be  dis- 
tributed, being  of  the  highest  character,  including  Po.wcrs's 
famous  Greek  Slave  in  marble. 


Musical. — Mademoiselle  Dolores  Nan,  now  singing  at  Niblo's, 
was  bora  in  New  York,  of  French  parents,  who  liad  taken  refuge 
bore  after  the  slave  insurrection  at  St.  Domingo.  .  She  early  went 
abroad,  wliere  her  musical  education  was  completed  at  the  Con- 
sen-atorv  of  Paris. 


Eecrcitixg. — The  recent  severe  weather  has  caused  a  great 
rush  to  the  several  recmiting  stations  of  the  army.  In  one  month 
530  men  were  cnli=tcd  and  13.36  rejected. 


Personal. — Mr.  Wm.  Mason,  the  distinguished  young  Ameri- 
can pianist,  has  been  giving  concerts  tlu-ou^h  the  western  cities. 


FLORA'S  ^TIE-\TH. 

Mr.  Wade  presents  us  with  a  graceful  wreath,  on  page  32, 
composed  of  beautiful  and  striking  products  of  the  floral  kingdom, 
each  one  of  which  he  carefully  copied  from  nature  herself,  weav- 
ing them  together  with  rare  skill.  Mrs.  Child  says  somewhere, 
that  "flowers  are  the  alphabet  of  angels,"  and  we  can  readily 
believe  her,  since  ladies  often  make  use  of  them  to  express  senti- 
ments the  tongue  is  forbidden  to  utter.  A  bouquet  falling  from 
an  Eastern  lattice  means  something  more  than  a  fairy  gift — its 
tinted  petals  are  the  fragrant  syllaljles  of  love.  As  the  stars  gem 
the  sky  that  bends  above  \x^,  so  do  flowers  adorn  our  pathway 
upon  earth,  wliether  itjies  througli  the  fairy  bowers  of  the  tro])- 
ics,  or  over  tlie  bleak  hills  of  New  England.  We  have  learned 
to  associate  them  with  our  dearest  hopes  and  our  saddest  hours  ; 
they  bloom  upon  the  altar,  they  crown  the  festive  board  ;  they  rest 
on  the  pure  forehead  of  the  bride,  and  on  the  cold  bosom  of  the 
loved  and  lost.  They  glow  in  the  ball-room,  they  blossom  on 
the  gi-ave ;  they  are  the  delight  of  the  rich,  and  the  poetry  of 
the  poor.  Some  writer  says :  "  tlie  fruits  are  God's  bounty, 
and  the  flowers  are  his  smiles."  They  make  a  little  sunshine 
of  their  own  when  all  around  is  dark.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting stories  ever  written  is  "  Picciola,"  which  records  the ' 
growth  of  a  simple  little  weed,  and  shows  how  its  nurture  and 
study  jn-olonged  the  life  of  a  poor  prisoner,  and  was  the  means 
of  his  spiritual  conversion.  These  gifts  of  God  have  figured  in 
many  a  proud  story  :  the  roses  of  York  and  Lancaster  were  em- 
blems of  feudal  power  and  strife,  and  the  royal  lilies  of  the 
Bourbon  bouse  waved  over  many  a  hard-fought  field. 

Our  wreath,  beautiful  in  itself,  has  a  langu:ige — has  a  meaning 

which  needs  no  interpreter  lo  the  pocrical  student  of  flowers ;  but 

we  add  tlie  following  key  to  the  wreath,  which  fully  explains  it. 

1  Eose{(liimai^k).  Bashful  Love:  2  Rose  (whit*).  Silence;  3  Rose  (moss),  Vo- 
luptuous Love;  4  Jlosebud  (white),  Voong  Girl;  5  Rosebud  (red),  Purity  and 
Loveliness;  6  Rosebud  (moss),  (Jonfessiou  of  Love;  7  l>J.hlia,  Novelty;  8 
Japan  Lily,  Gratitude;  9  Passion  Flower,  Religious  Fervor;  10  Tulip.  Declara- 
tion of  Lore;  11  China  Aster,  Love  of  Varietj  ;  12  Common  3Iarigold,  Trouble; 
13  Christmas  Rose,  Simplicity;  14  Peony,  Shame;  15  Forget-Me-Nots,  True 
Love:  16  Mourning  Bride.  Solitary  and  Neglected;  17  Jessamine.  Amiabilitv; 
18  Wall  Flower,  Faithful  in  Misfortune;  lU  Lilacs,  First  Love;  £iO  Bachelor's 
Button,  Hope  in  Love;  21  Daffodil,  Deceitful  llopes:  22  African  Marigold,  Sa- 
cred Affections;  23  Pinks,  Woman's  True  Love;  '2A  Uoncvsuckle,  Bonds  of 
Love ;  26  Wild  Rose,  Poetry ;  26  Carnation,  Pride  and  Beauty :  27  Snow  Drop, 
Consolation;  28  Primrose,  Early  Youth;  29  Kternal  Flower,  Veneration  for- 
ever; 30  Morning  Glory,  Timidity ;  31  Chrysanthemum,  Desolate  Heart;  32 
Narcissus,  Selfishness;  Sy  Daisy,  Innocence  and  Affection;  34  LUv  (white), 
Majesty  and  Purity;  35  Bell  Flower,  Constancy ;  3o  Convolvulus,  Worth  up- 
held by  Affection:  37  Ladies'  Delight  or  Heart's  Ea.se,  Love  in  Idleness; 
38  Sweet  Pea,  Sluggard;  39  Lily  of  the  A' alley.  Return  of  Happiness;  40 
Monkshood,  Deceit;  41  Poppy,  Forgetfulness;  42  Camellia  Japonica,  Unpre- 
tending Excellence;  43  Pond  Lily,  Playful  Gaiety;  44  Hawthorne,  Hope;  45 
Violet,  Modesty;  4(J  Grass,  Utility;  47  Laurel,  Glory;  48  Ivy,  Friendship; 
49  Oak,  Hospitahty;  50  Grape,  Intoxication. 


MARRIAOES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Blagden,  Mr.  "W.  W.  Batchelder  to  Mi£s  Annie  M. 
Maxwell ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard.  Sir.  Henry  0.  Morse  to  iliss  Sarah  C.  Deniing ; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Robbins,  Mr.  William  Kendall,  of  Rockingham.  Vt.,  to  Miss  Ach- 
sah  B.  Huntley;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Grimes,  Mr'.  Henry  Hall  to  Miss  Betsey  Gray; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  Sir.  William  E.  Bicknell  to  Miss  Rebecca  J.  Richmond. — 
At  Dorchester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Drown.  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Chase,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
Miss  Kate  II.  Seavems. — At  Maiden,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Livermore.  Mr.  Joseph  E. 
Nichols  to  Miss  Lucena  W.  Corbctt.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carlton.  Mr.  Am- 
brose Bailey  to  Miss  Frances  M.  Fisher.— At  Abington,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Howland, 
Mr.  Luther  Aldcn  to  Miss  Amanda  Copeland,  both  of  North  Bridgcw-iter. — 
At  Andovcr,  Mr.  Bela  J.  Stone,  of  Sturbridge,  to  Miss  Martha  F.  Chandler.^^ 
At  Lowell,  by  Rev,  Mr.  Winn,  3Ir.  Samuel  Kcnnison  to  Miss  JIary  A.  Mann. — 
At  Woodville,  Uopbinton,  by  Rev.  5Ir.  Webster,  Mr  George  W.  Howard,  of 
Boston,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Gamage. — At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bromi.  Mr.  Ed- 
win Morton  to  Miss  Susan  A.  Beedle;  by  Elder  Batchelor,  Mr.  William  L. 
Wilbur  to  fliiss  Clarissa  D.  Reed. — At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Reod,  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Davis  to  Miss  Rebecca  k.  Carpenter. — At  Fall  RiV'i^r.  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  William  Cole.  Jr.,  of  Braintree,  to  Miss  Patience  A.  Falkner.— At 
New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Millard,  Mr.  George  Frank  Allen  to  Miss  Sarah 
B.  Lothrop. — At  Westport,  Mr.  Lysander  W:  Gifford  to  Miss  Abby  A.  Gifford. 

O-E  AT  H  S. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Susan  F.  Tainter,  of  South  Carthage.  Me. ;  Deacon  'Exta. 
Chamberlin,  76;  Mrs.  Jacob  M.  Myers.  29.—At  CharJestown.  Widow  Betsey 
Mixter,  66;  Mrs.  Mary,  wife. pf  Mr.  Amos  Roberts,  23.— At  AVeet  Roxbury,Mr. 
Andrews.  March,  43.— At  Dorthcster  Village,  Miss  Sarah  Bradford.— At  L-ynn. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Ricker,  59.— At  SomerviBc,  Mr.  Francis  A.  Pike,  of  Chicago.  I'll.— 
At  Melrose,  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Shepherd,  66.— At  Dedham.  Miss  Mary  Steams, 
64. — At  Woburn,  Capt.  James  M.  Gage,  of  Mobile,  41. — At  Salem.  Widow 
Mary  M.  Shreve,  60.— At  Reading,  Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Pratt.  22.— At  Stonoham. 
Mrs.  Mary  Holden.  75.— At  Quincy,  Mr.  Luther  Mann,  55.— At  Haverhill,'  ^t'. 
George  AV.  Worthen.  36.— At  Newburyport,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Gaskell,  17.— At 
Woroester,  Mr.  Levi  Clapp,  61.— At  Newbury,  Widow  Anna  Sticknev.  S2.— At 
Hadley,  Widow  Elizabeth  Wright.  98.— At  EUgartow-n,  Widow  Susan  Mar- 
chant,  82.— At  Deerfield,  Miss  Consider  Dickinson,  94.— At  Cummington.  Mr. 
Daniel  Timothy,  a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  99;  Rev,  James  D.  Chapman,  50.-;- 
At  Rockport,  Mrs.  Abigail  Pittee,  69.— At  Bvficld,  3Iiss  Sarah  C.  Dummer,  33. 
—At  South  Acton,  Mr.  Seth  Gay, formerly  of  Watcrtown,  32— At  Fairhaven, 
Capt.  John  Bunker.  70. — At  Brewster,  Widow  Rboda  Winslow.  73. — At  Nan- 
tucket, Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Daggett,  85- — .\t  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Mr.  Aaron  Ab- 
bott, a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  96. — ^At  Canandaigiia,  Rev.  Joseph  Kirk- 
land  Ware,  a  native  of  Conway,  Slass. 
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HORACE    GREELEY. 

EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  TOBK  TRIBUNE. 

Accompanying  this  notice,  tlie  reader  is  pre- 
sented with  as  accurate  a  likeness  of  Horace 
Greeley,  the  far-famed  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  as  the  combined  skill  of  daguerreo- 
typist,  draughtsman  and  wood  engraver  can  pro- 
duce. Greeley  is  certainly  one  of  the  represen- 
tative men  of  the  times,  and  has  been  the  subject 
of  about  as  much  newspaper  laudation  and 
newspaper  abuse  as  any  man  of  his  years  upon 
the  stage.  Not  to  have  hoard  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley, either  from  good  or  evil  report,  is  a  proof 
of  verdancv  which  few  men  would  be  willing  to 
assume,  flis  costume  is  familiar.  His  cureless 
dress — meal  colored  coat,  twisted  boots  and  old 
hat  are  become  nearly  historical — and  may  be 
looked  upon  by  his  especial  admirers  with  as 
much  veneration  as  the  cocked  hat  and  gray  sur- 
tout  of  Napoleon  commanded  from  the'  Old 
Guard,  or  General  Taylor's  brown  overcoat  from 
the  partizans  of  Rough  and  Ready.  Apropos  of 
Greeley's  costume,  one  of  his  sharjjest  retorts 
was  provoked  by  a  sneer  at  his  dress  from  a 
brother  editor,  about  the  time  the  latter  was 
saved  from  incarceration  in  the  penitentiary  for 
fighting  a  duel,  by  the  executive  pardon.  Gree- 
ley remarked,  that  outre  as  his  own  dress  might 
appear,  it  was  not  more  so  than  that  which  his 
assailant  might  have  worn  but  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  gubernatorial  clemency  !  Greeley  is 
a  hard  hitter  when  occasion  calls,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  displays  as  much  readiness  and  point  in 
his  repartees  as  Prentice  himself.  An  excellent 
editor,  a  well  read  man,  a  vigorous  writer,  an 
instructive  lecturer,  a  zealous  pariizan,  an  ardent 
reformer,  a  disciple  of  Faust,  and  a  bit  of  a  far- 
mer, he  plays  certainly  many  parts,  and  plays 
them  well.  "  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  his  opinions  and  theories,  to  endorse 
or  condemn  them,  and  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  throwing  together  such  particulars  of  his 
life  as  seem  to  possess  interest  to  the  community 
at  large.  Jlr.  Greeley  was  born  at  Amherst, 
Hillsborough  County,  New  Hampshire,  Februa- 
ry 3,  1811.  At  a  ver^-  early  sige  his  intelligence 
and  love  of  study  surprised  his  teachers  and 
friends.  He  bad  no  other  advantages  than  those 
of  the  district  schools  of  New  Hampshire  and  . 
Vermont,  but  he  made  the  most  of  them.  Until 
the  age  of  thirteen,  his  pursuits  were  those  of  a 
farmer's  boy.  In  1825  he  entered  a  printing 
office  at  East  Poultncy,  Vermont,  and  learned,  in 
the  course  of  four  yeors,  the  craft  of  Faust. 
Coming  to  New  York  with  scarcely  any  money, 
he  obtained  employment  in  West's  printing  of- 
fice as  a  compositor,  through  the  influence  of 
Colonel  William  T.  Porter,' now  of  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Times," 
then  foreman  of  the  office.  After  working  in  several  offices  for 
some  time,  he  went  into  partnership  in  the  printing  business  with 
Mr.  Francis  Story.  In  1834,  in  connection  with  Messrs.  J.  AVin- 
chester  and  E.  Sibbett,  he  stai-fed  a  paper  called  the  New  Yorker, 
a  clever  print,  which  failed,  however,  of  remunerating  the 
proprietors.  In  1840,  Mr.  Greeley  was  editor  of  a  partizan  paper 
called  the  "Log  Cabin,"  which  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
Harrison.  The  first  number  of  the  New  York  Tribune  was  pub- 
lished April  10,  1841,  Horace  Greeley,  editor  and  proprietor,  H. 
J.  RaiiTnond  (now  editor  of  the  New  York  Times),  assistant  edi- 
tor. The  Tribune  eommenced  its  career  ^^•ith  about  six  hundred 
subscribers,  which  rapidly  increased.  It  was  soon  evident  to  the 
knowing  ones  that  it  possessed  vitality  enough  to  sui'vive  the  on- 
slaught of  rivals  and  enemies.  Its  fortune  was  secured  by  the 
association  of  Mr.  Thomas  McElrath  with  the  proprietor,  as 
financier  and  business  manager.  News,  political  articles,  philo- 
sophical essays,  literan.'  criticisms,  reprints  of  popular  English 
{)oem8  and  romances,  were  crowded  into  its  columns.  Mr.  Gree- 
ey  and  Mr.  Raymond  were  both  hard  workers.  At  one  period 
the  former  furnished  nine  columns  a  day  of  matter  for  his  jour- 


HORACE    GREELEY. 


nal.  In  1841,  the  advocacy  of  Socialist  doctrines  was  commenced 
in  the  Tribune,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  devoted  to  the 
exposition  of  Fourierism  by  its  advocates.  Mr.  Raymond,  mth- 
drawing  from  the  Tribune  to  assist  in  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  entered  into  an  animated  discussion  of 
the  principles  of  Fourierism  with  Mr.  Greeley — a  controversy 
which  created  a  good  deal  of  noise  at  the  time,  and  in  wliich  Mr. 
Greeley  displayed  his  usual  ability  and  earnestness.  In  1844, 
Margaret  Fuller  (afterwards  Countess  of  Ossoli),  commenced 
writiug  for  the  Tribune,  and  contributed  a  large  number  of  excel- 
lent articles.  In  1845,  the  office  was  destroyed  by  fire.  But  with 
indomitable  energy  he  brought  out  his  paper  the  next  moniing 
as  usual,  and  gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  fire  in  a  few  lines, 
mingled  with  dashes  of  spirit  and  humor.  In  1848,  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  by  a  heavy  majority',  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
three  months'  session  of  that  year.  In  1851,  he  visited  Europe, 
and  passed  three  months  of  busy  travel  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  attracting  much  attention  in  the  former  place.  His 
ob3er\'ations  on  the  old  world  make  a  very  readable  volume.  We 
would  refer  those  who  desire  further  particulars  respecting  Mr. 
Greeley  to  the  *' Life  of  Horace  Greeley,  by  J.  Parton,"  just  issued. 
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STEAM  FIRE  ENGINE. 

We  present  our  readers  with  an  accurate  de- 
lineation of  the  new  steam  •ire  engine,  invented 
by  Mr.  A.  B.  Lata,  for  which   our  city  govern- 
ment appropriated   the   sum  of  seven  thousand 
dollars.      The  city  of  Cincinnati,  which  wa^  the 
first  to  alopt  this"  important  invention,  has  now 
three  large  engines  in  the  process  of  construc- 
tion.    At  an  experimental   trial   in  Cincinnati, 
water  was  forced  through  a  line   of  hose  six 
hundred    feet  in    length,    throwing    a    stream 
upon   the  roof  of  a  five-and-a-half  story  build- 
ing, one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  high.     At  the 
same  time  six  streams  were  in  operation,  throw- 
ing  simultaneously  one    thousand    ban-els    of 
water  per  hour  five  stories  high.     AVater  was 
thrown  in  nearly  a  horizontal  line,  two  hundred 
and  t\ventyfeet.     The  machine  is  capable  of  be- 
ing put  in  operation  in  five  or  six  minutes  after 
the  fires  are  started.     The  exterior  of  the  boiler 
represents  a  box  four  and  a  half  feet  square, 
with  a  smoke  pipe  from  the    top  and  the  centre. 
Inside  is  a  coil  of  pipe   t\velve  hundred   feet    in 
length.     The  fire  box  at  tlie  lower  extremity  is 
similai-  to  that  used  in  locomotives.     The  small- 
est part  of  the  pipe  is   in  the  fire  box,  and  it 
gradually  enlarges  till  it  ends  in  the  steam  cham- 
ber at  the  upper  part  of  the  box.     After  the  fire 
is  kindled,  water  is   injected  into   the  coil  by  a 
hand  pump,  and  steam  is  soon  generated.    Safe- 
ty valves  and  steam  guages_are  so  arranged  that 
the  engineer  can  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of 
pressure.    Two  small  force  pumps  are  connected 
with  the  main  pump,  and  a  tank  in  front  of  the 
machine   is  filled  with   water  to   supply  them. 
The  whole  machine  is  supported  on  a  wrought 
iron  frame  eighteen  feet  long  by  ten  and  one-half 
wide,  which  runs   on  two   rear  wheels  and   one 
front  one.     The  shaft  is  attached  to  the  forward 
wheel,  which  turns   inside  the  machine,  which 
can  thus  be  turned  in  a  vcit  small  compass. 
There  are  two  double  acting  force  pumps  of  six 
inch  calibre  and  two  feet  stroke,  which  are  worked 
by  two  steara  engines   of  ten   inch  calibre  and 
two  feet  stroke.    They  are  arranged  horizontally 
on  the  exterior  of  the"  frame.      There  is  a  direct 
action  from  the  cylinder  to  the  pump,  occasioned 
by  the  connection  of  the  plungers  which  work 
the  pump,  with  the  cylinder,  both  operating  on 
the  same  horizontal  line.     There  is    a  continua- 
tion of  this  arrangement,  forming  an  attachment 
to  the  wheels  in  the  rear,  allowing  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  power  to  assist  in  moving  the  ma- 
chine over  heavy  grades.      Two  suctions  of  six 
inch  calibre  are"  attached  to  the  cylinders.     On 
each  side  of  the  front  of  the  machine   are   six 
ejection  pipes  of  two  and  one-half  inch  calibre — 
either  of  which  may  be  disconnected  while  the  machine  is  in  oper- 
ation.    A  very  peculiar  and  important  feature  of  this  raachnie  19 
that  bv  which" steam  cau  be  made  to  pass  from  the  steara  chamber 
throu.'--h  a  pipe  into  a  building  before   a  fire  is  fully  developed, 
thereby  smothering  it  in  its  incipient  stages.     It  has  often  been 
said  tliat  water  occasions  as  much  damage  to  property  as  fire,  but 
bv  employing  steam  in  this  way,  goods  may  be  saved  without  any 
injury.    JThe  capacity  of  this  engine  is  equal  to  that  of  six  com- 
mon engines,  and  wliile  -it  is  capable  of  throwing  as  much  water, 
it  ejects  it  with  much  greater  force  and  to  greater  heights  and  dis- 
tances.    We  believe  this  machine  is  destined  to  work  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  fire  departments  of  great  cities,  and  that  before 
Ion*'  every  large  citv  and  town  will  have  two  or  three  of  them. 
Doubtless  there  will"  be  improvements  introduced,  but  the  name 
of  the  inventor  of  this  new  engine  will  ever  be  remembered  as 
that  of  a  public  benefactor.     Our   city  government   have   acted 
with  commendable  activitv  in  this  matter.    The  order  authonzmg 
a  committee  to  visit  Cincinnati  and  examine  the  steara  tire  en- 
gine introduced  into  that  city,  was  passed  on  the  21st  of  Febru- 
ary last,  and  the  coramittee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  George  Odiome, 
James  F.  Whittemore,  Steplion  Tilton,  Jr.,  Samuel  Hatch,  Wat- 
son S.  Mayo  jmd  Thaclier 
Beal,  submitted  their  re- 
port on  the  7lli  of  April, 
and  the  autliority  for  pro- 
curing the  engine  immedi- 
ately iijued.      The   com- 
mittee   were   very    hand- 
somely received  in  Cincin- 
nati by  His  Honor  Mayor 
Snellbakcr,  J.  H.  Walker, 
Esq.,    Cliairmau    of    the 
Committee  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment, and  Miles  Green- 
wood,  Esq.,  C'liief  of  the 
Cincinnati    Fire    Depart- 
ment, who  atforded  them 
every  facility  for  the  ac^ 
complishment  of  their  mis- 
sion.   Mr.  A.  B.  Lata,  the 
inventor  of  the  engine,  is 
an  ingenious  practical  me- 
chanic, and  his  machine  is 
the  result  of  intense  labor 
and  study.     The  commit- 
tee were   very   mucli  im- 
pressed   with    the    perfect 
readiness  with  wliich  Mr. 
Lata  exhibited  his  engine, 
wliich  is  worthy  of  honor- 
able mention,  since  he  had 
not  then  obtained  a  patent, 
although  he  had  taken  the 
jireiimiu:\nr"st.'ps  to  secure 
one.     The  engine  exhibit- 
ed  in  Cincinnati  cost  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  for 
fourteen   months  required 
no  repairs — its  annual  ex- 
penses were  esliraute.d  at 
five  thousand  dollars.      It 
pci-fonns  the  work  of  six 
ordinary  engines  at  an  an- 
nual expense  of  S24,000. 
Eighteen    men    and    six 
hordes    are     required     to 
work  it.      The  city  gor- 
ernracnt  limited  the  cost 
of  one  engine  to    seven 
thousand  dollars. 
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ENTRENCHED    TIRAILLEUES   BEFORE   SEBASTOPOL. 


SCENES  AT  SEBASTOPOL. 

We  recently  presented  our  readers  with  some  vivid  delinesitions 
of  scenes  occurring  at  Sebastopol,  and  their  popularity  induces 
us  to  continue  our  military  sketches.  The  en<;raviii^s  are  made 
from  drawings  taken  on  the  spot,  and  not  from  mere  fancy  desi^rns. 
Our  first  represents  a  portion  of  a  line  of  entrenched  tirailleurs. 


THE  HIDDEN   SENTINEL. 

In  this  case  they  are  ndvahccd  very  near  to  the  enemy,  and  being 
armed  with  the  famous  and  fatal  Minie  rifle,  do  terrible  execution. 
The  soldiers  depicted  are  French  chasseurs  n  pied  (foot  chasseurs.) 
Ther  are  posted  in  holes,  sheltered  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
sight  and  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  await  their  opportunity  to  pick 
off  RuBsian  officers  and  men.     The  Russians,  we  are  told,  be- 


came so  alarmed  at  the  terrible  work  of  these  ambushed  rifles, 
that  they  fitted  shutters  to  the  embrasures  of  their  forts,  which 
they  closed  as  soon  as  tlie  pieces  were  discharged,  so  as  to  conceal 
the  gunners  from  the  keen  eyes  of  the  French  while  they  were 
reloading  their  pieces.  Still  they  sutfi?red  so  terribly  from  the 
unerring  aim  of  the  sharpshooters,  and  the  deadly  force  of  th3 
Minie  ball,  that  to  this  cause  alone  has  been  attributed  the  slack- 
ening of  the  fire  from  the  besieged  town.  The  second  of  our 
scries  represents  a  hidden  sentinel,  posted  at  a  distance  from  his 
fellows ;  the  third,  one  of  the  Zouaves  with  his  pet  cat  perched  on 
his  knapsack.  These  Zouaves  are  recruited  from  the  native  pop- 
ulation of  Algeria,  like  the  Sepoys  in  the  British  East  India  ser- 
vice. To  their  native  daring  is  added  the  coolness  and  regularity 
of  movement  imparted  by  discipline,  and  on  foot  or  on  horseback 
they  are  formidable  fellows.  The  mania  of  the  Zouaves  to  carry 
little  menageries  along  with  them  is  singular  and  whimsical. 
The  number  of  cats  residing  on  their  masters'  knapsacks  and  fol- 
lowing them  even^vhere  is  considerable.  In  the  midst  of  thun- 
der of  cannon,  the  screaming  of  shells  and  the  rattling  of  volleys, 
poor  pussy  sits  demurely  perched  on  her  master's  back,  without 
seeming  in  the  least  degree  disturbed  or  alanned.  If  any  acci- 
dent befalls  them,  it  causes  the  greatest  excitement  in  their  ranks, 
and  many  a  poor  fellow  has  refused  to  have  hurts  seen  to  by  the 
surgeon  till  Iiis  wounded  cat  had  been  attended  to.  They  have  a 
particular  fancy  for  cats,  very  few  indulging  in  an  amiable  weak- 
ness for  poodles  and  monkeys.  The  last  illustration  in  our  set 
represents  the  trench  guard,  comjiosed  of  picked  men.  Tliey  are 
lying  low,  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  act.  The  bugler  is  ly- 
ing beside  the  officer,  as,  when  tlie  line  is  extended,  the  notes  of 
his  instrument  convey  the  captain's  orders,  and  indicate  the 
advance,  retreat,  rally,  all  the  movements,  in  short,  incidental 
to  the  service.  The  French  sharpshooters  art  probably  at  this 
time  the  veiy  best  in  the  world.  Several  regiments  of  them  have 
been  drilled  constantly  for  a  number  of  vears,  and  as  the  French 
troops  are  enlisted  for  a  long  term,  they  have  ever}-  opportunity'  of 
becoming  perfect  in  their  respective  arms.  The  tremendous  loss 
of  the  Russians  at  Inkennann  gives  evidence  of  the  same  sort  of 
close  firing  on  the  part  of  the  light  troops  of  the  allies,  as  that 
which  made  the  American  fire  at  New  Orleans  the  most  ten-ible 
on  record.  It  is  only  of  late  years,  comparatively,  that  small 
arms  have  been  made  ven,-  effective  in  warfare.  Arlilleri-  and 
the  bayonet  have  been  the  favorite  weapons  of  the  British  troops, 
and  it  has  hitherto  been  their  hoast  that  no  enemy  could  withstand 
their  steel.  At  the  time  of  the  American  revolution,  and  during 
the  last  war.  perhaps  even  later,  it  was  customary  for  the  British 
infantiy  to  fire  at  "  charge  ai-ms."  The  Britisli  officers  who  com- 
manded at  the  route  from  Concord  and  at  Bunker  Hill,  were  as- 
tounded at  the  destruction  caused  by  the  raw  American  troops. 
It  was  a  new  thing  for  them  to  see  an  encray'R  eye  glancing  stead- 
ily along  the  deadly  tube,  and  directing  it"  with  fatal  precision. 
The  numbers  of  British  slain,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy  engaged,  was  entirely  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  war. 


But  John  Bull  is  very  slow  to  learn  and  very  reluctant  to  admit 
that  anybody  else  knows  more  than  he  docs  ;  accordingly,  in  1812, 
his  infantry  continued  to  fire  at  random,  and  accurate  marksman- 
ship was  confined  to  the  rifles.  The  British  on  the  frontier  were 
astounded  at  seeing  our  lines  of  infantry  bring  their  muskets  to 
the  shouldjr,  a^i  their  fathers  were  at  the   same  phenomenon  at 


THE   ZOUAVE  AND   HIS   CAT, 

Bunker  Hill.  The  withering  fire  at  New  Orleans  contributed  to 
open  yet  wider  the  eyes  of  those  it  did  not  close  forever.  Bat  to 
the  French  belongs  the  credit  of  pacing  particular  attention  to 
the  marksmanship  of  their  light  troops.  Their  firing  at  Sebasto- 
pol has  certainly  been  very  creditable,  and  has  exhibited  wonder- 
ful skill  and  precision  in  its  result. 
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EIHTORIiL  HEL-iA'GE. 

A  man  has  Iw^en  sentenced  to  six  months  imprisonment  at  the 
JCew  Jersey  state  prison,  for  voting;  twice  in  Hunterdon  coun- 
ty.  The  Middlciown  (Ct.)  News  says  that  the   Middletown 

Silver  Mines  have  been  sold  for  £25,000  to  capitalists  in  England, 
who  are  preparing  to  send  out  a  stroiifr  force  of  miners  to  prose- 
cute the  business  on  a  large  and  efficient  scale. Lord   Orrery 

used  to  sav  that  Fcnton,  the  poet,  died  of  an  easy  chair  and  two 
bottles  of  port  a  day. John  Hooper,  Esq.,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  JIarbleliead.  died  in  this  city  lately.  He  was  president 
of  the  Marhlebend  Bank  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  office  he 
has  held  for  a  long  series  of  ycars,^and  has  also  been  an  efficient 
director  in  the  Eastern  Railroad. ^Martin  Koszta,  the  Austri- 
an refujEree,  who  now  resides   in   Chicago,  was  married  to  Mrs. 

Lucinda  !McFalI,  of  that  city,  on  the   12th  ult. The  eyes  of 

the  editor  of  the  Norfolk  Beacon  have  been  regaled  with  a  sight 
of  a  piece  of  the  elm  under  which  Penn  made  his  treaty  with  the 
Indians.     This   relic   is  now   in  the  possession  of  the  Norfolk 

Club. The  New  Orleans  Delta  says  it  has   derived  from  an 

authentic  source,  the  following  intelligence  relative  to  the  present 
strength  of  the  Spanish  army  in  Cuba  :  Sixteen  regiments  of 
infantn.-,  900  men  e«ch,  14,400  ;  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  700 
each,  1400;    artillery,  1500;    Simadorcs,  100.     AVhole    number, 

17,400. Isaac  Funk,  of  BloonUngton,  McLe;xn   county,  111., 

recently  sold  Messrs.  Hougli,  of  Chicago,  fouiteen  hundred  head 
of  cattle  that  would  avcntge  seven  hutidivd  pounds,  for  the  hand- 
some sum  of  S64,iK)0. Within  the  last  twenty  years,  one  hun- 
dred churches,  numbering  about  12,000  converts,  have  been  plant- 
ed along  the  coast  of  Africa.  Many  schools  also  have  been  es- 
tablished, which  are  now  in  successful  operation,  and  hundreds  of 
natives  have  received  and  are  now  receiving  a  Christian  educa- 
tion.   It  was  said  of  DuBaitas,  the  old  French  poet,  tliat  he 

prepared  his  muse  for  his  beautiful  description  of  a  horse,  by 
throwing  himself  on  all  fours,  and  cun'ctting,  prancing  and  neigh- 
ing all  about  the  room.  Bossuet,  before  going  into  the  pulpit, 
used  to  modulate  his  fine  mind  by  a  quiet  tune  or  two  on  the  fid- 
dle.   The  New  York   Courier  and  Enquirer  says   the   93d 

Higldanders,  the  regiment  which  has  ah-eady  so  admirably  dis- 
tinguished itself  in  tlic  Crimea,  has  vohinteered  to  distinguish  it- 
self by  leading  the  storming  party  at   Sebastopol. Grevtown 

is  gradually  growing  up  from  its  ashes,  and  the  Ti-ansit  Company 
are  negotiating  fur  the  removal  of  their   workshops    to   the    city 

from  Virgin  Bay. The  Kremlin  is  a  fortress   in  Moscow,  in 

the  very  centre  of  the  cit\".  It  is  two  miles  in  circumference,  and 
surrounded  by  brick  walls  and  a  deep  moat.  On  entering,  church- 
es, palaces,  public  buildiags,  and  the  arsenal,  just  as  it  remained 
after  the  conflagration,  present  a  most  extraordinary  appear- 
ance.   Bolingbroke  says  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  no- 
tion of  perpetual  danger  to  liberty  is  inseparable  from  the  ven.' idea 

of  government. Night  schools  in  Philadelphia  are  said  to  he 

in  the  '*  full  tide  of  successful  experiment,"  and  hundreds  of  boys 
and  young  men  now  spend  their  time  in  learning,  instead  of  loaf- 
ing, as  formerly. The  annual  report  of  the  Fire  Department 

Fund  of  New  York  represents  it  in  a  prosperous  condition,  hav- 
ing the  sum  of  S9S,000  invested  in  stocks  and  bonds  and  mortgages. 
During  the  year,  receipts  of  the  fund  have  amounted  to  534,014  74. 


iDansiirc  ©atljcrinois. 


LIVERPOOL. 

It  is  comparatively  but  a  few  years  since  the  now  populous  and 
flourbhing  city  of  Liverpool  was  a  mere  fishing  station.  The 
opening  of  commerce  with  the  colonies  first  began  to  attach  to  it 
importance  as  a  commercial  mart,  aud  since  that  period  it  has 
progressed  as  rapidly  as  the  trans- Atlantic  trade  h;is  increased. 
At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  American  independence,  the 
population  of  the  city  was  but  thirty-five  thousand.  It  is  now 
upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand.  The  amount  of  its  receipts 
from  customs  was  less  than  tliree  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
They  are  now  four  aud  a  half  millions  sterling.  Some  twenty- 
three  hundred  vessels  then  annually  entered  its  docks.  There  are 
now  admitted  yearly  twenty  thousand ;  and  the  dock  receipts 
have  increased  from  three  thousand  pounds  to  three  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand.  The  Liverpool  docks  are  the  finest  and  most 
extensive  in  the  world,  and  occupy  au  area  of  one  hundred  acres, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  space  is  devoted  to  American  vessels. 

MACKEREL. 

The  Gloucester  Telegraph  says  that  "  in  pre%'ions  Tears  the 
quality  of  mackerel  taken  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  luis  been 
mostly  laigc  and  fat,  but  this  year  it  has  been  different.  In  1853, 
Gloucester  returned  over  20,000  barrels  of  No.  1  ;  this  year  there 
will  be  returned  scarcely  5000  barrels  of  that  number."  The 
Telegraph  also  says  that  the  fishermen  have  had  an  unfortunate 
year.  The  shore  fisheries  have  been  unproductive  also.  In  one 
portion  of  our  cape,  it  says,  the  fishermen  will  not  average  fiftv 
dollars  each  for  their  season's  work. 


KrssTAX  JIapmen". — The  Russian  soldiers  at  Inkcrmann  were 
infuriated  with  large  iloses  of  rnh\  a  Russian  intoxicating  liquor. 
Raki  is  a  liquor  made  from  figs.  TIie  English  fought  without 
their  breakfasts.  Poor  fellows  !  A  good  many  rations  were 
saved  that  dav. 


Governor  of  Utah. — The  president  ha.<;  appointed  Colonel 
Stepioc  of  the  United  States  army,  of  great  braver^-  and  charac- 
ter, governor  of  Utah.  It  is  said  that  the  saints  will  make  no  effort 
to  oppose  his  administration. 


Telegraphic  Con-xectioss  of  Boston. — Boston  is  now 
connected  by  telegraph  with  over  twelve  hundred  cities  and  towns 
in  the  United  States  and  British  North  American  Provinces. 


Mark  Izai-d,  the  late  Marshal  of  Nebraska,  has  been  appointed 
and  coufii-med  as  Gtivenior  of  that  TerritoPi". 

At  the  burning  of  a  hotel  in  Birchville,  C.  "W.,  a  few  nights 
ago,  John  Jacobs,  agent,  perished  in  the  flames. 

A  Mexican  paper  says  that  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
that  country  o^\•ns  property  worth  S400,000,000. 

An  Irishman  in  the  employ  of  S.  O.  Page,  of  Holyoke,  was 
lately  killed  liy  a  falling  mass  of  earth  whicli  he  was  excavating. 

A  continuous  succession  of  teams  is  constantly  crossing  the 
river  at  Albany  on  the  ice,  loaded  with  freight  for  the  railroads. 

A  western  gentleman  recently  skated  the  distance  of  a  mile  in 
one  minute  and  fifty  seconds.  This  is  at  a  rate  of  thirty-three 
miles  an  hour. 

The  chief  of  the  Cincinnati  fire  department  enumerates  among 
the  negative  merits  of  the  steam  fire  engine,  that  it  c;in  neither 
drink  whiskey  nor  throw  bricks. 

Jane  Smith,  wife  of  Rowhind  Smith  of  Carthage,  New  York, 
was  frozen  to  death  on  the  road  between  Rochester  and  her  own 
home,  a  few  nights  since. 

Of  twelve  competitors — three  males  and  nine  females — for 
three  prizes  offered  by  the  iVIassachusetts  Teachers'  Association, 
the  three  successful  ones  were  females. 

The  tonnage  built  in  the  Boston  district  the  present  year,  in- 
cluding the  vessels  to  be  launched  before  the  close  of  the  month, 
is  put  down  at  68,282  tons  {56  vessels),  valued  at  -54,438,430. 

Artison,  the  infernal  machine  manufacturer,  of  Cincinnati,  has 
been  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  His  victims  were 
Isaac  Allison  and  wife. 

Professor  Beck,  of  Albany,  has  recently  analyzed  samples  of 
flour  from  vai'ious  sections  of  the  country,  finding  au  amount  of 
water  in  each,  ranging  from  11  54100  to  13  80-100. 

The  Munich  con'espondent  of  the  Providence  Journal  says  that 
the  most  important,  and  indeed,  the  greater  number  of  the  works 
in  the  royal  foundry  in  that  city,  are  destined  for  the  United 
States. 

A  Philadelphia  letter  writer  at  TTashington  says  the  signa- 
tures to  the  petition  from  Boston,  asking  for  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  foreign  coals,  reached  clear  across  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

During  the  three  years  commencing  July  1,  1851,  55,507,022 
in  three  cent  postage  stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  have  been 
issued  by  tlie  Post  Office  Department,  of  which  55,002,301  have 
been  sold. 

Professor  ChoUis  announces,  as  the  conquest  of  astronomy 
during  the  past  year,  four  new  plaaets,  and  the  same  number  of 
new  comets  :  none  of  the  latter  having  been,  as  yet,  identified 
with  any  of  their  predecessors. 

Dentistry  is  thought  to  be  the  most  profinible  of  either  of  the 
branches  of  the  medical  profession.  Large  sums  are  received  in 
the  principal  cities  by  operating  dentists,  who  gather  the  best 
practice  over  the  railroads  from  the  country-. 

In  New  York  city,  on  Wednesday  week,  a  woman  who  was  sit^ 
ting  in  a  room  with  a  charcoal  furnace,  suddenly  became  insensi- 
ble from  the  gas,  and  her  child,  two  years  of  age,  fell  upon  the 
furnace  and  was  burned  to  death. 

At  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  in  New  York,  there  is  monthly  con- 
sumed 452,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  gas  is  made  from  rosin 
and  costs  5924,  or  515S5  less  than  the  gas  companies  would  charge 
for  a  corresponding  amount  of  coal  gas. 

Abel  Chapin  of  Holyoke,  aged  about  45,  was  found  frozen  to 
death  lately  one  ratirning  in  his  yard,  and  withiu  four  feet  of  his 
door.  A  scar  upon  his  forehead  showed  that  he  had  fallen,  and 
being  stunned  by  the  blow,  had  literally  frozen  to  death  ! 

Recently  an  engineer  on  the  A''ermont  Central  Railroad  had 
his  jaw  and  one  of  his  shoulders  badly  injured  by  a  piece  of  brok- 
en tire  from  one  of  the  driving  wheels,  which  was  thro^vn  off  and 
against  his  bead  and  shoulders  while  the  traiu  w;is  at  high  speed. 

SedentarT,'  and  weak-chested  folks  should  breathe  long  and  deep 
in  the  cold  bracing  air  of  these  winter  mornings.  A  few  cubic 
feet  of  cold  air.  taken  with  a  relish,  will  be  worth  any  amount 
of  opiates  and  asti'ingents,  for  quickening  and  healing  the  vital 
organs. 

Dr.  Griscom,  of  New  York,  in  an  able  address  before  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sledicinc,  said  of  the  sanitan,-  police  of  that  city,  which 
comprises  twenty-nine  men.  that  not  more  than  one  of  them  could 
distinguish  incipient  small  pox  from  the  effects  of  a  mosquito 
bite  ! 

George  Tophfotuy,  a  Hungarian  exile  and  nobleman,  attempted 
to  commit  suicide  at  Cincinnati,  on  Friday  week.  He  fired  two 
balls  into  his  body,  near  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed mortally  wounded  himselt^  Pecuniaiy  embarrassment  drove 
him  to  the  act. 

A  decline  is  about  to  take  place  in  the  price  of  coal.  Large 
quantities  have  accumulated  on  the  hands  of  the  miners  aud  in  the 
markets,  besidcj  many  boat  loads  frozen  up  in  the  canals.  The 
stoppage  of  factories,  the  laying  up  of  steamboats  and  the  with- 
drawal of  several  ocean  steamships,  have  caused  a  less  demand. 

The  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  relates  several 
cases  in  which  soda  has  been  successfully  employed  as  a  remedy 
for  snake  bites  and  the  sting  of  poisonous  insects.  The  injured 
part  was  bathed  in  warm  water,  and  then  the  soda — moistened  a 
little  with  water  before  being  used— was  applied  to  the  wound. 

The  New  Hampshire  Bible  Society  has  recently  furnished  a 
copy  of  the  Scriptures  for  every  station  house  on  the  railroads  in 
New  Hampshire.  The  Bibles  are  to  bo  placed  in  the  sitting 
rooms,  where  they  will  be  accessible  to  all  passengers  who  have 
time  and  wish  to  spend  a  portion  of  it  in  reading  the  word  of  God. 

Near  Amherstburg.  Canada,  a  short  time  ago,  a  man  wjis 
eloping  with  a  young  woman,  when  their  sleigh  was  overturned. 
The  girl's  neck  was  broken,  causing  her  instant  death,  and  tlie 
man  suflercd  a  fracture  of  the  leg,  aud  was  taken  to  a  hotel  in 
Amherstburg,  where  his  wife  is  now  kindly  attending  him,  in 
fulfilment  of  her  marriiigc  vow. 

At  the  Bellair  market,  in  Baltimore,  a  lady  richly  dressed, 
while  bargaining  with  a  huckster  woman  for  a  pair  of  fowls,  slip- 
ped one  of  them  under  her  mantilla,  and  went  oft":  the  woman 
started  in  pursuit,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  c»f  spectators, 
seized  the  <-hickrn  by  the  leg,  and  pounded  the  laily  on  the  head 
■^virh  it  until  she  was  rescued  by  a  bystander. 

There  are  forty  establishments  in  the  United  States,  engaged 
in  the  manuf.icturc  of  locomotive  engines.  These  shops,  it  is  cs- 
timated.  turn  out  in  busy  times  at  least  120  locomotives  in  a 
year.  About  9000  hands  are  employed,  whose  wages  are  about 
53,500.000  per  annum.  The  iron  consumed  exceeds  45,000  tons 
annually.  TJic  v-alue  .of  the.  products. .<)f  , these,  wark^.j^  fullv 
?IO.OOO',000  per  annum. 


Jorciqn   3tcms. 


A  lady^  lately  made  her  fortieth  accent  in  a  balloon  in  France, 
and  landing  in  the  country,  the  rustics  maltreated  her  as  a  witch. 

Four  millions  of  Minie  rifle  iiall  carTriilires  were  lately  forward- 
ed from  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich,  England,  for  tile  Crimea. 

There  is  now  a  good  railroad  between  Callao  and  Lima  in  Pent, 
a  distance  of  nine  miles.  The  cars  are  comfortable,  holding  six- 
teen persons  each,  and  both  cai^  and  locomotives  arc  of  English 
manufacture.     Peru  is  looking  up. 

An  English  miller  has  obtained  a  patent  for  applying  the  ordi- 
naiy  centrifugal  ball  governor  to  the  hopper  which  supplies  the 
grain  to  millstones,  in  the  same  manner  that  it  is  applied  to  the 
throttle  valve  of  a  steam  engine,  so  that  the  valve  regulates  the 
feed  of  the  grain. 

A  project  is  nearly  matured  in  Paris  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
in  large  bodies,  like  those  of  the  pleasure  railroad  expeditions  be- 
tween London  and  Paris.  Companies  of  hundreds  will  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Holy  City,  and  provided  on  the  way  with  all  com- 
forts, at  a  very  moderate  rate. 

Mr.  Macaulay  is  said  to  have  made  an  important  discovery  of  a 
mass  of  Stuart  papers  relating  to  aperiod  immediately  anteriorto 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  This  discovery  will,  while  adding  to 
the  value  and  importance  of  what  he  is  about,  delay,  at  the  same 
time,  the  long-looked-for  day  when  two  new  volumes  are  to 
appear. 

The  dreaded  storms  in  the  Black  Sea  have  already  appeared, 
and  with  terrible  cftccts.  The  reported  loss  of  twenty  or-  more 
transports  and  ships  of  war,  belonging  to  the  allies,  is  said  to  have 
oeeurt'ed  on  the  14th  of  November.  Some  of  the  crews  are  said 
to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians;  and  many  lives 
must  have  been  lost. 

Around  the  bed  of  the  monarch  of  Japan,  is  conducted  a  current 
of  water,  which  at  pleasure  may  be  made  to  fall  in  transparent 
curtains  of  rain,  completely  encircling  the  royal  coach,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  keeping  off  the  mosquitoes  and  tempering  the 
air  to  the  delicious  coolness,  which,  in  a  sultrj-  climate,  is  tlie  con- 
summation of  bliss  to  reposing  listlessness. 


5anb5  of  <&o[b. 


....  A  faithful  friend  is  the  true  image  of  the  Deity. — Bon- 
aparte. 

....  It  is  the  nattire  of  the  human  disposition  to  hate  him 
whom  yon  have  injured. — Tacitus. 

....  Prejudice  squints  when  it  looks,  and  lies  when  it  talks. — 
Duchess  d'Abrantes. 

....  Good  measures  should  always  he  executed,  as  soon  as 
conceived,  and  circumstances  will  admit. —  Washington. 

....  R?al  gloiy  springs  from  the  silent  conquest  of  ourselves  ; 
and  without  that  the  conqueror  is  naught  but  the  first  slave. — 
Thomson. 

....  Men  in  responsible  situations  cannot,  like  those  in  private 
life,  be  governed  solely  by  the  dictates  of  their  own  inclinations, 
or  by  such  motives  as  cxin  only  affect  themselves. —  Waskinrjton. 

'. . . .  Let  not  the  rich  man  have  it  said  of  him  that  his  slave, 
his  horse,  his  lands,  are  worth  fifteen  and  thirty  talents,  and  he 
himself  not  worth  throe  oboli. — St.  Clement. 

....  If  the  internal  griefs  of  everv  man  could  be  read,  written 
on  his  forehead,  how  many  who  now  excite  envy,  would  appear 
to  be  objects  of  pity. — Metastasio. 

....  There  is  an  unfortunate  disposition  in  a  man  to  attend 
much  more  to  the  faults  of  bis  companions  which  offend  him, 
than  to  tlieir  pertcctions  which  please  liim. — Greville. 

. . .  .An  indiscreet  man  is  more  hurtful  than  an  ill-natured  one  ; 
for,  as  the  latter  will  only  attack  his  enemies,  and  those  he  wishes 
ill  to,  the  other  injures  indifterently  both  friends  and  foes. — Ad- 
dison. 

....  They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  vrixh  too  much,  as  they  that 
starve  with  nothing.  It  is  no  mean  happiness,  therefore,  to  be 
seated  in  the  mean.  Superfluity  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but 
comiietency  lives  longer. — S/uikspeare.  . 

....  Hapi>iness  is  much  more  equally  divided  than  some  of  us 
imagine.  <.)ne  man  shall  possess  most  of  the  materials,  but  little 
of  the  thing;  another  may  possess  much  of  the  thing,  but  very 
few  of  the  materials. —  Colton. 


iFokcr's  Buliqct. 


If  a  man  doubles  Cape  Horn  doesn't  he  make  a  double  cape 
of  it? 

Tom  Carley  says  ;  "  Make  yourself  a  good  man,  and  then  you 
mav  be  sure  there  is  one  rascal  less  in  the  world." 

A  coquette  treats  a  lover  like  a  bouquet — crimes  him  about  a 
certain  time  for  amusement  or  show,  and  then  quietly  picks  him 
to  pieces. 

A  man  out  west,  who  owns  a  large  farm,  says  he  stacks  up 
all  the  hay  he  can  out  of  doors,  and  the  remainder  he  puts  in  the 
bam. 

A  sharp  Yankee  proposes  that  hereafter  the  governor  proclaim 
Thanksgiving  only  on  condition  that  poultry  is  not  over  fifteen 
cents  a  pound. 

It  is  affirmed  by  seienrific  gentlemen,  tliat  the  pressure  of  the 
times,  if  it  could  be  used  as  a  propelling  power,  would  force  a  ves- 
sel across  the  Atlantic  in  twenty-four  hours. 

A  New  York  paper,  announcing  the  wrecking  of  a  vessel  near 
the  Narrows,  says:  "The  only  passengers  were  T.  B.  Nathan, 
who  owned  three-fourths  of  the  vessel  and  the  captain's  trife." 

A  boy  having  complained  to  his  f.itlier  that  Bill  ha<i  thrown_tlie 
Bible  at  him,  and  hnrt  him  on  the  head,  the  father  replied  :  "  ^''ell, 
von  are  the  only  member  of  my  family  on  whom  the  Bible  ever 
made  the  least  impression." 

"Mike,  can  yon  account  for  the  extmordinary  cuitc  in  this 
horse's  back  !"  "  Sure,  an'  I  can,  sir.  Before  the  ba.-ite  wiis  your 
proy.ertv,  she  was  backed  :igin  an  Irish  hor=c,  that  bate  her  all 
hollow,* and  she  never  got  stniight  since." 

An  Irish  tailor,  making  a  gentleman's  coat  and  vest  too  small, 
was  ordered  to  take  them  home  and  let  them  out.  Some  days  af- 
ter, the  tailor  told  the  gentleman  that  the  garments  happening  to 
fit  a  countryman  of  his,  he  had  iet  them  out  at  a  shilling  per  week. 

A  fellow  coming  from  the  top  of  the  Allesrhanies  to  New  York 
in  winter,  was  asked  whether  it  was  as  cold  there  as  in  the  city 
He  bad  probably  been  at  some  m.arch  of  intellect  school,  for  he 
glanced  at  the  thermometer.  "  Horribly  cold,"  said  be.  "  for  they 
have  no  tbennometers  there,  and  of  course  it  gets  just  as  cold  xs 
it  plcai-os."' 
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are  wanted  to  sell  the  above  and  other  popular  works,  in 
every  count>-  in  the  United  States. 

PHILLIPS.  SA3IPS0N  &  Co..  Publisliers. 
For  sale  by  all  booksellers;  price,  81  25.      2t     jan  13 

NEW   EDITION. 

FIFTH   THOUSAND   NOW    READY. 

S.AiT  WATER  BUBBLES.  By  Hawser  5lARTnr- 
GALE  (Capt.  Sleeper,  late  editor  of  the  Boston  Journal). 
In  one  large  12mo.  volume  of  i36  pages  and  5-3  engravings. 
[Extract  from  the  Preface.] 

It  consists  of  tales  of  ocean  life,  told  in  a  plain,  off-hand 
manner,  by  one  who  for  years  had  his  home  in  the  fore- 
castle; of  sketches,  sometimes  drawn  from  the  imagina- 
tion, hut  generally  founded  on  fact:  sometimes  grave, 
sometimes  humorous,  and  sometimes  descriptive:  and  all 
illustrating,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  amiiaements, 
superstitions,  perils,  vices  and  virtues  of  the  sailor:  and 
sprinkled  with  tempest",  shipwrecks,  huir-breadth  escapes, 
piracies  and  battles:  «ith  occa.=iohal  glimpses  of  scenes  of 
another  sort,  life  in  the  rural  districts  of  New  England. 

Published  by  W,  J.  REYNOLDS  &  Co.. 

jan  6  24  Comhill,  Boston. 

i  SUIT.ABLE  FOR  PRESENTS. 

JACOBS  &  DEANE.  MERCHANT  JAILORS.  Dealers  in 
Keadt-Made  Clothi-ng  and  Men's  Fcsnishing  Goods, 
of  every  description.     Very  splendid 

OVEK-STrRTOTJTS,    DRESSING-GOWNS, 

TAL5IA  CAPES.  WITH  SLEEVES, 
ind  beautifully  trimmed.     Elegant  Velvet.  Cashmere  and 
jilk  VESTS.   "Also.  Gloves.  N£>:ECLora=.  Dickeis,  Cr^- 
UT8.  Shirts,  Dr-iwees.  etc. 

'  Messrs.  J.  &  D.  are  in  the  constant  receipt  of  the  richest 
a^d  most  fiishionable  goods  from  New  York,  and  are  pre- 
pi^ed  at  all  times  to  offer  their  customers  their  choice 
frCm  as  rich  a  stock  of  goods  in  their  line,  as  the  city 
affords.  No.  21  Court  Street.  Boston. 

Jajies  31.  Jacobs.  tf  Jo3N  K-  Dea^e. 


niMENsr  TRii":»iPn 
OP  FANNY  PERN'S  NEW  BOOK! 

T)l'TH  Il.lLL,  A  Domestic  Tale  of  the  Phesent 
Xv  Time.  By  Fausy  Fern.  12mo.  Cloth,  pp.  400. 
Price.  SI  25. 

This  is  the  first  continuous  story  cvor  published  by  this 
distinguished  iiuthorcss,  who  ha;:'  tuiiii-v.a  a  rtimtation  so 
brilliant  in  .so  brief  a  time.  Uo  luliivi,' tnitli  will  war- 
ntnt  us  lu  the  assertion  that  it  i-  tivatiii):  ;i  more  pm- 
found  sensation  than  any  book  ever  i>fueil  from  the  Amer- 
ican press,  lu  anticipation  of  a  gro;it  ikinand.  two  mam- 
moth editions  were  prepared  pro\ii'iis  to  the  day  of  pub- 
lication. In  two  days  these  were  entirely  oxhiiusted.  and 
though  we  have  been  manufucturing  since  at  the  nite  of 
fifteen  hundred  copies  per  day,  we  are  still  some  thou- 
sands of  copies  behind  our  orders!  jVrr.iugements  have 
been  made  to  manufacture  still  more  rapidly;  Some  indi- 
cation of  the  elTect  of  this  book  upon  the  press  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  brief  extracts,  most  of  them 
from  whole-column  notices: 

Here  is  a  remarkable  book — a  book  to  create  a  profound 
sensation.  \Ve  have  read  it  through,  the  volume  of  400 
pages,  in  six  consecutive  hours.  The  story  is  told  with 
extraordiunrj-  power  and  interest.  There  are  passages  in 
■•  UiTU  Hall"  equal  in  tragic  description  to  anything  in 
the  works  of  Dickens.  It  is  a  book  that  will  make  a  sob- 
biug  among  motliers  and  widows,  and  cause  a  general 
sighing  over  the  ^ins  of  the  rich  and  sufferiugs  of  tlie 
poor. — -Vf  tc  York  Mirror. 

Never  did  a  tale  abound  in  so  many  beautiful  images, 
and  so  skilfully-draw-n  pictures  of  the  heart.  It  is  des- 
tined to  ho  one  of  the  most  popular  worlds  ever  issued 
from  the  American  press. — Phi.adflpkia  Mercury. 

Fanny  Fern  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  popular  of 
American  authors.  Wherever  the  English  langu-.ge  is 
spoken.  "KuTU  Hall"  will  be  eagerly  read.  There  will 
be  tliose  to  smile  and  weep  over  it  in  farthest  Australia 
and  distant  Oregon. — Nriv  York  Picayune. 

Well,  we  read  the  book  through,  aloud,  sometunes  in- 
terrupted by  a  sobbing  wife,  and  we  never  knew  a  mo- 
ment's peace  until  Dr.  Goldsmith  had  prescribed  hive- 
syrup  and  something  else,  which  we  had  "put  up"  by 
liushton  &  Aspinwall.  and  placed  in  the  wife's  keeping, 
in  case  our  little  first-born  Mary  should  get  the  croup  and 
die.  as  Fanny  Fern's  httle  Daisy  did.— i\Vic  York  Pick. 

imagiae  all  the  w^t,  eloquence,  pathos,  humor,  tender- 
ness and  scathing-  irony  that  lie  scattered  through  her 
fugitive  pieces  brought  together,  and  co-operating  in  the 
working  out  of  one  connected  story:  imagine  that  story 
cont^tining  the  materials  for  three  or  four  ordinary  vol- 
umes, boiled  down  or  compressed  by  some  intuitive  pro- 
cess into  one;  imagine  every  incident  bearing  the  unmis- 
takable impress  of  being  a  living  reality,  an  exponent  of 
some  action,  that  under  a  sliglit  change  of  name,  has  un- 
doubtedly taken  place  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Bos- 
ton within  the  last  five  yciirs.  and  you  will  begin  to  have 
some  idea  of  this  extraordinary'  romance. — P.'tiladelp/na 
Saturday  Courier. 

'■  Ruth  Hall "  is  a  great  advance  upon  anything  Fanny 
Fern  has  heretofore  written.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
same  condensed  and  vigorous  style,  the  same  sweetness 
and  pathos  of  sentiment,  the  same  picturesqueness.  vivid- 
ness and  affluence  of  description,  the  same  minute  and 
comprehensive  knowledge,  the  same  scope  and  originality 
of  thought,  and  the  same  fidelity  to  nature  which  com- 
manded such  a  flattering  success  for  her  first  productions ; 
and  added  to  these  is  the  attraction  which  a  sustained  and 
interesting  story  always  possesses.  The  influence  of 
"  Uuth  Hall  "  is  on  the  side  of  goodness,  truth  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  we  think  no  one  can  read  it  without  being  made 
wiser  and  better  and  happier. — Buffalo  Republican. 

Columns  of  equally  enthusiastic  notices  might  be  pre- 
sented. The  indications  ai-c  indeed  that  the  prediction  of 
a  New  York  journal  that  '"  it  will  have  the  most  unbound- 
ed sale  of  any  work  of  the  time,"  will  prove  no  exaggera- 
tion. '■■  KuTH  Hall  "  is  for  sale  by  booksellers  generally. 
Copies  will  be  sent  by  the  pubiiahers  by  mail,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  the  retail  price.    Published  by 

MASON  BROTHERS, 
jan  13  23  Park  Row,  New  York. 


TO  TEACHEES  AND  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  110   Washington 
Street,  respectfully  ask  your  attention  to  their  list  of 
School  Books,  and  invite  you  to  call  and  examine  the 

FIRST   CLASS   STANDARD   READER, 
by  Epes  SargexTj  author  of  ■'  The  Standard  Speaker." 

The  above  Reader,  though  not  five  months  in  the  mar- 
ket, has  gone  through  six  large  editions.  It  is  the  most 
successfnl  School  lieader  ever  published  in  the  country, 
as  it  is  the  best  and  most  thorough. 

■'A  vast  deal  of  labor  has  been  bestowed  in  the  prepa- 
ration." says  the  National  Intelligencer, 

"Its  points  of  superiority  over  all  other  Readeis  are 
many  and  obrious,"  says  the  Home  Journal. 

THE  STANDAED  FOTTfiTH  EEADEE, 

the  next  in  the  descending  grade,  ^vill  be  ready  early  in 
the  month.  It  will  be  followed  rapidly  by  the  "  STAND- 
ARD THIRD  READER. -^  the  "  ST.\NDAItD  SECOND 
RE.ADEll."  and  the  "STANDARD  PR13IER,"— forming 
the  most  elaborate  and  thorough  series  of  Reading  Books 
ever  published. 

PHILLIPS,  S.\]UPSOIV  (t-  CO. 
Also  publish  "THE  ELEMENTS  OF  INTELLECTUAL 
PHILOSOPHY,"'  by  Francis  Wayland.  D.  D.,  President 
of  Brown  University,  author  of  "  Elements  of  Moral  Sci- 
ence,''etc..  a  work  designed  as  a  Text  Book  for  Colleges, 
Academies  and  High  Schools. 

STOCKHARDT'S   CHEMISTRY. 
Prof.  Crosby's  Greek  Series — Crosby's  Greek  Gram- 
mar; Greek  Lessons:  Xenophon's  Anabnesis.   Also,  Kohn- 
EB's  Latin  Ge.vmsiar  and  Exercises-    Edited  by  Prof. 
Champlin,  of  U'atcrville,  Me.  jan  13 

"YE   CONSTABEI^." 

''Y'e  Balme  of  Thousand  Flowers,"  quoth  he, 
"  Wliatc  goodc  doth  that  importe? 
It  takes  ye  freckles  from  ye  face, 
And  all  that  kindc  of  sorte." 

[to  be  COXTINCED.] 


DICKIASOIV  TVPE  FOUXDRY.    PHELPS  <t 
DALTON.  52  Waskinston  Street,  Boston.    Types  and 

PRINTIXa     MATERIALS 

of    ever\-   description.      Orders   executed   promptly   and 
fiithfully.  2t  jan  6 

THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUII> 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache.-,  etc.  BOGLES  AMERICAN  ELEC- 
TRIC HAIR  DY'K  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age.  and 
BOGLE'S  HEBEAIONA,  or.  Balm  of  Cttuere.1,  stands 
unrivalled  for  beautifjing  the  complexion.  These  articles 
arc  all  warranted  to  be  the  verv  best  in  the  world.  For 
sale  by  the  proprietor,  \VM.  BOGLE.  Boston.  A.  B.  & 
D.  Sands.  New  York;  .1.  IVright  &  Co..  New  Orleans: 
Wm.  Lyman  &  Co..  Montreal,  Canada;  E.  Uovenden,  20 
King  Street.  Regent  Street.  London;  J.  Woollcy,- Man- 
chester. England,  and  chemists  and  perfumers  throuch- 
out  the  world,  _  jan  13 

k  RTISTS'  Sll»PLY  STORE.-M.  J.  WHIV- 
j\.  PHE.  35  Comhill.  Boston,  Importer  ai--d  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 

4  YER'S  CATHARTIC  PILLS  for  all  the  purposes 
j\   ofa  Familv  Phvsic. 

AVER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL  for  the  rapid  cure  of 
Coughs.  CoVIs.  Honrsniess.  Brnnehitif.  W/toopi'ng-Coug/i, 
Croup.  Astnnia  and  f'onsmnptlon. 

These  remedies  are  everywhere  known  tc  be  the  best 
ever  offered  for  their  feveral  uses  to  the  American  pubhr. 

Prep.ired  by  .1.  C-  AYER,  Lowell,  MastS..  and  told  by 
all  respectable"  Druggista  everywhere-  jan  13 


THE  GREEK  SLAVE! 

BACCHANTE,    VENCS,    FLORA,    HEBE,    AND     THE 
DANCING   GIRL.' 

THE  above  celebrated  Statues,  together  with  FIFTEEN 
STATUETTES  IN  BRONZE,  and  several  hundred 
MAGNIFICENT  OIL  PAINTINGS,  form  the  collection  of 
prizes  to  be  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Cob- 
mopohtau  Art  A>8ociation  at  the  first  annual  distribution, 
on  the  Sljth  of  January  instant. 

lh,e  Cosmopolitan.  Art  and  Literary  Association, 

Organized  for  the  Encourage  nienl  and  Gaiera!  Diffusion 

of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  on  an  Original  Plan. 

This  popular  Art  Association  is  dei^igned  to  encourage 
and  popularize  the  Fine  Arte,  and  disseminate  wholesome 
Literature  tbrongliout  the  country.  A  Gallery  of  Art  is 
permanently  founded,  and  will  contain  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  Paintings  and  Statunry.  for  the  annual  distribu- 
tion of  each  jcar  The  best  Uteraturc  of  the  day  will  Le 
issued  to  subscribers,  consisting  of  the  popular  Monthly- 
Magazines,  Reviews,  etc. 

The  Committeeof  Management  have  the  pleasure  of  an- 
nouncing that  the  First  Annual  Distribution  wiil  take 
place  on  the  30th  of  January  instant,  on  which  occasion 
there  will  be  distributed  or  allotted  to  mcmbeis  several 
hundred  works  of  art,  among  which  is  the  original  and 
■world-renowned  statue  of  the  GREEK  SLAVE,  hy  Hiil\m 
Powers,  costing  over  five  thousand  dollars!  together  with 
the  beautiful  Statues  of  VENUS.  BACCHANTE,  HEBE, 
and  the  DANCING  GIRL, and  fifteen  Statuettes  in  Bron/e, 
imported  from  Puris;  also,  a  large  collection  of  OIL 
PAINTINGS,  comprising  some  of  the  best  productions  of 
celebrated  American  and  Foreign  Artists. 

The  literature  issued  to  subscribers  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing Monthly  Magazines: — Harptr's,  PulJiani's,  Euiik- 
erboeker,  Elacktvood's,  GraJiani's,  Magazine  of  Art,  and 
God'ry's  Lady's  Book,  and  the  Quarterly  Reviews  re- 
printed in  New  York;  Edinburgh,  Weslijiivsttr.  London 
QuarKrly  tind  North  Erillsh. 

PLAN  FOE  THE  CTJEEENT  YEAE. 

The  payment  of  thi-ee  dollars  constitutes  any  one  a 
member  of  this  Association,  and  entitles  him  to  either  one 
of  the  above  magazines  for  one  jear,  and  also  to  a  ticket 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Statuary  and  I'aintings,  which 
are  to  be  allotted  to  members  in  January.  Persons  taking 
five  memberships  arc  entitled  to  any  five  of  the  magazines 
one  year,  and  to  six  tickets  in  the  distribution.  Persons, 
on  becoming  mcmberH.  can  have  their  magazine  com- 
mence with  any  month  they  choose,  and  rel>  on  its  being 
mailed  to  them  promptly  on  the  first  of  every  month,  di- 
rect from  the  New  York'and  Philadelphia  publishers. 

LITTEL'S  LIVING  AGE,  weekly,  is  furnished  one  year 
and  two  memberships  for  -56. 

The  net  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  memberships 
are  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  for  the  ensuing 
J  ear.  Books  are  open  to  receive  names  at  the  Eastern 
office.  New  York,  or  \Vestern  office.  Sandusky.  The  Gal- 
lery of  Art  is  located  at  Sandusky  (the  Western  office  of 
the  Association),  where ,'wper6  i:ra«'(e  buildings  have  been 
erected  for  it,  and  in  whose  spacious  saloons  the  splendid 
collection  of  Statuary  and  Paintings  is  exhibited. 

THE  ADVANTAGES   SECURED 
by  becoming  a  member  of  this  Association  are 

1st.  All  persons  receive  the/if^/  value  of  their  subscription 
at  the  start,  in  the  shape  of  sterling  magazine  hterature. 

2d.  Each  member  is  contributing  toward  purchasing 
choice  works  of  art,  which  are  to  be  distributed  among 
themselves,  and  are  at  the  same  time  encouraging  the 
artists  of  the  country,  disbursing  thousands  of  dollars 
through  its  agency. 

The  increasing  interest  felt  in  the  advancement  of  the 
Fine  Arts  warrants  the  behef  that  this  Association  will, 
with  the  powerful  aid  of  literature,  become  at  once  uni- 
versedly  popular,  as  it  not  only  cultivates  and  encourages 
the  Fine  Arts,  but  disseminates  sterling  literature  through- 
out the  land,  thereby  adapting  itself  to  the  present  wants 
and  tastes  of  the  American  people,  enabling  both  rich  and 
poor  to  make  their  homes  pleasant  and  attractive,  by  the 
aid  of  sculpture,  paintings,  and  the  best  reading  matter 
ivhich  the  wide  range  of  American  and  foreign  literature 
affords.  Persons  remitting  funds  for  membership,  should 
mark  letters  "Registered,''  and  state  the  month  with 
which  they  wish  their  magazines  to  commence,  and  also 
their  post-office  .iddress  in  full,  on  the  receipt  of  which,  a 
certificate  of  membership,  together  with  the  magazine  de- 
sired, will  be  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Those  who  purchase  magajdnes  at  bookstores  will  ob- 
serve that  by  joining  this  Association,  they  receive  the 
magazine  and  free  ticket  in  the  annual  exhibition,  ali  at 
the  same  price  they  now  paj-  for  the  magazine  alone. 

N.  B.  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogues  of  the  superb 
collection  cont;iined  in  the  galleries,  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  country  free  of  charge,  on  application,  post-paid, 
CLOSING  OF  THE  BOOKS! 
Subscriptions  received  up  to  the  30th  of  January,  the 
day  of  distribution,  at  which  t'mie  the  Books  will  close. 
Persons  can  receive  any  of  the  magazines  for  1855,  and  a 
certificate  of  membership  in  the  distribution.' 

01?^  Offices  of  the   Association,  at   the   Knickerbocker 
Magazine  Office,  346  Broadway,  New  York,  and  at  No.  166 
Water  Street,  Sandusky,  Ohio.     Address  (at  either  office), 
jan  6  C.  L.  DERBY,  Actuary  C.  A.  and  L.  A. 


BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CUBA :  or.  Notes  of 
A  Traveller  ix  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  fads  about  Cuba,  will  find  aniple  satisfaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au- 
thor's sketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  ofa  romance. 

G'^T"  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail, free  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth.  75  cents.     Illustrated. 

PHILLIPS,  SASiPSON  &  CO.,  Puhlishers, 
jan  13  tf  Boston,  Mass, 


WANTED. — A  situation  as  teacher  in  a  private  &m- 
ily  by  an  experienced  instructor.  The  classics  par- 
ticularly attended  to,  and  French  orally  taught.  Address 
Teaeher,  at  the  Boston  post-office.  3t  jan  13 


MES.  STEPHENS'S  NEW  BOOK. 

HAG.AR  THE  MARTYR  :  or,  Passion  asd  Reau- 
Tv.    A  Tale  of  tlie  North  and  South.    By  31rs.  U. 
M  Stepoexs,  author  of  "Home  Series,"  etc. 

■■WILLIS  PESTINV.'' 

AlasI  0,alas!  for  the  trusting  heart, 

\\'hen  its  fairy  dream  is  o'er; 
When  it  learns  that  to  trust  is  to  be  deceived — 
Finds  the  things  most  fiilse  which  it  most  believed! 
Alas !  for  it  dreams  no  more  1 
The  proof  sheets  of  the  above  work  have  been  read  by 
one  of  our  best  litcrarj-  critics,  who  describes  it  as  ■'  supe- 
rior to  anvthing  of  the  kind  he  ever  read."    The  work  is 
embellished  with  a  boiiutiful  portrait  and  autograph  of  the 
author.    Price,  ^1  00,  elcgaiUly  bound  in  cloth. 

FET.tlDGK  &  Co..  Publishers, 
jan  13  3  and  5  State.  "2  and  74  Washington  St. 


ROLLO  OiV  THE  ATLAATIC, 
ROLLO  ).\  PARIS, 

ROLLO  lA  SWITZERL/VIND, 
ROLLO  IN  LONDON, 

4re  the  titles  of  the  fir^t  four  volume's  of  Mr.  Jacob  Ab- 
bott's New  Scries,  called  ■'  ROLLO'S  TOUR  IN  EUROPE.'* 
and  believed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  nod  mtcresting 
books  for  children  publi.ihcd  during  the  present  year. 
Thcv  are  all  beautifully  illustrated  by  engravings  made 
cxprcsslv  for  t'ie  books.  Hundreds  of  notices  from  the 
nre==  of  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been  received.  Pub- 
Usiedbv  W.J.  REYNOLDS  &  Co.. 

jan  13  24  Comhill,  Bo-^ton. 


FOR  SALE. — A  few  wood  cut-*  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
son.^ble  terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  cngrariug  is  desired,  will  be  acswarcd  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  priie  at  oocc  given.  tf  jan  6 


CHOICE  MUSICAL  VOKKS. 

•>  *Tij  iliC  lust  rojB  uf  .uram-T.  Lff    bla,™,lDr         *    ■    low. 

Moobe'b  Iribo  SlELOtUES,  ■with  Symphonies  and  Accom- 
paniments, by  Sir  John  Stephenson;  embellished  with  a 
portrait  of  Jloore.  Prices, plain, SI  50;  cloth  gilt, &2  50. 
Bealties  of  CALEDOSiA.with  a  portrait  of  Burns.  51  OO. 
'•DiTEOs'a  EniTios  of  Stasdard  Opeilks,"  including 
"Norma,"  -"La  Somnambula,"  "Luciadi  Lammermcor/' 
'•  Lucretia  Borgia."  "Ernani''  and  "Don  Giovanni.^ 
The  first  five  contains  the  full  text  in  English  and  Italian 
— the  latter  for  the  piano  aloLC.  Pritc.  elegantly  bound, 
f  2  each  for  tlic  former.  £1  for  the  latter.  A  more  superb 
gift  to  a  mu^ic3l  fiiend  cannot  be  found  in  book  form, 
both  as  regards-  the  nnrivallcd  excellci.te  of  the  composi- 
tions and  the  beauty  of  the  mecbai,ical  excention. 

Y'orxu  Folks'  Glee  Book,  containing  nearly  one  bnn- 
drcd  copyright  Songs  ne-.er  bctore  haimonized,  and  the 
choicest  gems  from  the  Oemian  and  Italian,  arrang«l  for 
the  use  of  Singing  Classes,  Glee  Clobs  acd  the  Social  Circle. 
Price,  SI  <(). 

A.E.McELLEE'sPiAKoFoBTEMEieon;  revised  hy  JcuTB 
Kxorju  This  mc  thod  of  piano  forte  ins truction  has  with- 
in a  few  months  become  universally  knnvn  as  the  brst 
icork  (if  the  kind  published.  Numerous  letters  from  teach- 
ers, and  voluntary  notices  of  musical  critics  are  in  the 
bai:ds  of  the  publisher,  confiimatorj  of  ttus  Etatement. 
Price,  complete,  &3  00 ;  in  two  parts,  each  &2  CO. 

Zr^DELL's  ilELODEOs  l^sTR^;cTOR.  The  lai^est  and 
most  thorough  work  for  the  Melodeon.  Serapbinc,  Eoli- 
can,  Jlelopcan.  Organ,  or  any  similar  instrun.ent.  con- 
taining Elements  of  Music,  Progressive  Finger  Excrciscp, 
Airs,  3larches,  Waltzes,  Dances.  Variatione,  Favorite 
Jlovements  from  Operas,  Selections  frcm  Oratorios, Modu- 
lations, etc.,  t-2  CO-  By  the  sane  author,  '■■The  Amateur 
Organist,"  and  '"250  Organ  Voluntaries,"  each  SI  50. 

Cabhabt'6  Melodeos  Ixbtkuctor.  Presenting  in  a  se- 
ries of  nearly  Two  Hundred  Popular  Stndies.  a  Complete 
and  Progressive  Method  of  Popular  Instruction  for  the 
Welodeon,  and  Reed  Instruments  generally,  together  with 
a  selection  of  the  most  admired  Songs.  Duets,  Trios,  etc. 
Price,  SI.  The  Musical  World  saj  s : — ■■  This  book  is  cal- 
culated for  the  student  or  performer,  and  is  equally  valu- 
able as  a  method  of  instruction,  or  a  collection  of  fevorite 
music  for  the  Melodeon  and  all  reed  instruments.  The 
low  price  at  which  it  is  sold  is  also  in  its  favor,  as  thou- 
sands who  arc  not  able  to  pay  from  two  to  five  dollars  for 
a  book  of  the  kind,  can  easily  expend  a  single  dollar.'" 

"Schneider's  Organ  School,"  "  Lablache's  Method  of 
Singing.  '  ■■  Carcassi's  Guitar  Method."  ■■Romberg's  \io- 
loncello."  each  62;  "Spohr's  Violin,"  S3;  '" Berbiguier'F 
Flute,"  ■■Cartiss*  Guitar."  each  S2. 

"Mozart's  12th Mass."  "Mozart's  Requiem,"'  -'Haydn'a 
Third  Mass."  "Bethoven's  Slass  in  C,"  and  "ltossini"8 
Stabat  Mater,"  each  75  cents.  Piano  withont  a  Master, 
Melodeon  do..  Guitar  do,,  containing  instructions  and 
choice  music,  each  50  cents.  Also,  Text  Books  and  Prim- 
ers for  Pianos,  Thorough  Bass,  etc.  Any  of  the  above  can 
he  sent  by  mail.  Address  the  publisher, 
jan  13  "  OLIVER  DITSON.  EoBTpy. 


IANDSEER'S  GREAT  PAINTING  OF  "THE 
J  TWINS  -'  will  remain  on  free  exhibition  at  F.  PAR- 
KER'S Book  and  Print  Store,  60  and  52  Comhill.  until  the 
second  week  in  .January.  2t  jan  G 


STONE  WATEE  EILTEES. 

THE  subscribers  have  on  hand  STONE  WATER  FIL- 
TERS so  constructed,  that  the  wattr  passing  through 
them  is  not  only  rendered  clear,  but  ii;  fr-eed  entirely  from 
aU  impurities  affecting  the  taste  or  odor.  The  filtering 
apparatus  is  placed  in  a  stone  jar.  where  the  water  may 
be  iced.  Requiring  no  head  of  water,  they  are  suitable 
for  use  in  to«-n  or  country,  and  are  particularly  adapted 
to  ship's  use.  Those  who  arc  now  using  these  filters  will 
testify  to  their  efficacy  in  removing  entirely  the  bad  taste 
which  at  present  affects  the  qualitv  of  the  Cochii^ate. 
"SIMNERS  &  Co.. 
jan  13  Comei"of  School  and  Washington  Stieets. 

HAVE  patiekce: 

The  first  edition  of  20,000  copies  of  the  new  Douua 
Macazese  sold  in  TWENTY-IOUR  HOURS! 

A  new  edition  has  gone  to  press,  .and  wiU  be  ready  for 
subscribers  in  a  few  days,     iirst  come,  first  served. 

CHEAPEST  xTIAGAZINE  IN  THE  AVORIiD* 

E.\u.oc's  DoLL-VR  MoNTULV  M.\GAZiSE  is  3  worJs  con- 
taining (rue  hundred  royal  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter 
in  each  nnnibcr — being  more  tlian  any  of  the  Philadelphia 
S3  magazines— and  forming  two  volumes  each  of  six  hun- 
dred pages,  or  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  aiatter 
yearly,  for'  ONE    DOLLAR! 

Being  resolved  to  furnish  good  and  interesting  reading  for 
the  miljion,  and  at  a  price  which  all  can  alFord. 

BALLOTT'S    DOLLAE   MONTHLY 

will  be  filled  with  entertaining  and  popular  etorics.by  out 
best  writers,  with  sketches,  poems,  scraps  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor, and  a  miscellaneous  compound  of  the  notable  event-8 
of  the  times  hi  both  hemispheres,  forming  an  agreeabl* 
companion  lor  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at 
home  or  abroad. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  aa 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  tventy  subscribers  with  the  money 
shall  receive  the  tirnnty-first  copy  gratis. 

M.  M-  BALLOU.  PuUishcr  and  Proprietor, 
C(»ner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

BALLOUS  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[L.\TE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.) 
■We  have  the  first  sc\en  volumes  of  the  PinoBUl,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  fplt  edges ;  forming  superb 
and  most  attractive  parlor  omamcnis  in  the  shape  ofa  se- 
ries of  booTis  of  410  pJigcs  each,  and  each  Tolunic  contain- 
in"  nearlv  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  cnnent 
events  all  over  the  world;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe:  of  lamona  cities  and  beautiful  Tillages;  of  pageant* 
at  home  and  abroad:  of  fine  marithiie  views;  and.  in  short, 
of  an  infinite  variety-  of  interesting  and  instructive  sub- 
jects ;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.     Prkc  €3  per  volume. 

Clje  jFIag  of  out  gftnioti. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Famffy 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  ■gems,  and  original  tides,  written  express- 
ly for  the  paper-  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  ques- 
tions, it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally A  paper  FOR  TBE  million,  and  a  welcome  visitor  to 
the  home  circle.  -  ,.    j 

Itcontains  theforeign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  eo 
condensed  as  to  present  the  gi'eatest  pos.'sible  amount  of 
intelligence  No  advertisements  arc  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  tre  m.vm- 
Morn  SIZE,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  An  nnriv;illcd  corps  of  contributors  arc  regu- 
larly engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  s\atcm  that  experience  can  suggest, 
formin-'an  original  paper,  the  prcr-cnt  circulation  of  whicH 
fir  exceed.'  that  of  anv  other  wceltly  paper  in  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  "Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY   IN    ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year ""  m 

4  subscribers.  "       "      ic  r<n 

10 *^ 

Anv  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  nt  the  !a»t 
rate,  shall  receive  the  secenttenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copv  of  The  Flag  of  oiR  I  mon.  an^onf  «•!>?  ^^ 
B^LLOi-'s  PirroRi.it.  S4  00  per  annum  J^uhbohc?  every 
SvTtRD vv.bv  ^I-  >'■  BALLOr. 

j  6        Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  i-ts..  Boston. 
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FLORAL  KINGDOM.— THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWEHS. 


fFof  desurqitioa,  see  page  SJ-' 


'lUir- 


Af     l\r     Ti  AT  T  niT    i  COKNBIl  OF  TREMONT 
Jtt.    lU.    iJ-'JJjJLlUU,  i  AND  BROMFIELD  STS. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  20,   1855.  TcENTSsfiJ'GX-iVoL.  Vni.,  No.  3.— Whole  No.  185, 


UAITED  STATES  REVENUE  CUTTERS. 

The  design  of  the  beautiful  cngTiiviiifj;  on  tliis  page  wiis  execu- 
ted for  us  by  Mr.  "Wade,  of  whose  skill  as  a  marine  draughtsman 
our  readci-s  liave  lately  had  an  opponunity  of  judging  in  the  rep- 
resentation of  our  entire  navy,  while  his  views  of  the  Japan  squad- 
ron and  the  CuUins  line  of  steamships  may  be  referred  to  as  ex- 
cellent speeimens  of  his  ability.  These  cutters  have  a  saticy  and 
dashing  air,  wliieii,  even  amidst  the  forest  of  masts  in  a  crowded 
sea])oit,  arrests  the  attention  of  a  pereon  in  the  slightest  degree 
versed  in  nautical  matters.  A  revenue  cutter  at  anchor  is  a  pleas- 
ing object.  Her  neat,  black  hull,  the  iron  bull-dogs  that  show 
their  teeth  at  the  port-holes,  the  taper,  i-aking  masts,  the  taut  stays 
and  shrouds,  the  hright  fiag  with  its  vertical  stripes,  and  eagle  in 
the  union,  show  that  Uncle  Sam  sometimes  spends  his  money  to 
good  p  irpose.  As  an  experioiieed  amateur  of  horse-flesh,  knowing 
in  the  points  of  the  animal,  can  tell  by  an  examination  of  the  nag 
in  his  stall,  what  sort  of  lime  he  is  c^pable  of  making  on  the  road, 


50  an  old  salt  can  judge  by  a  glance  at  the  build  and  rig  of  a  ves- 
sel at  anchor,  how  she  will  behave  under  canvass.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  sliarp  inn  and  great  rake  of  the  masts  exhibited  in 
the  engraving  before  us,  that  the  cutter  can  lay  very  dose  to  the 
wind — in  fact  she  can  cat  right  into  the  wind's  eye.  Tlie  cutters 
spread  a  vast  amount  of  canvass,  and  can  beat  everything  afloat 
before  the  wind.  Indeed,  on  or  ofl"  a  wind,  their  performance  is 
admirable,  and  nothing  short  of  an  "America,"  or  a  ceutre-lioard 
craft  like  the  "  Black  Maria,"  can  overhaul  them  at  any  point  of 
sailing.  They  arc  pierced  for  ten  guns,  but  generally  carry,  only 
four.  The  revenue  cutters  while  on  a  station  are  generally  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  the  United  States  collectors,  and  are  em- 
ployed, as  the  name  imports,  in  services  connected  with  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue  ;  but  their  winter  cruises  are  <'hiefly  devoted 
to  the  assistance  of  vessels  in  distress,  supplying  tliem  with  pro- 
visions or  whatever  else  is  needful,  and  preventing  shipwreck. 
At  this  season  they  arc  accordhigly  supplied  with  extra  quantities 


of  provision,  fuel  and  water.  Sometimes  the  undcnvriters  entrust 
supplies  to  their  commanders,  to  be  disbursed  under  their  direc- 
tion, and  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authorize 
them  to  receive  and  fulfil  "such  trusts.  The  cutters  are  directed 
to  keep  as  near  the  coast  as  safety  penults,  and  to  make  harbor 
only  in  stress  of  weather,  and  when  a  renewal  of  supplies  becomes 
necessary.  The  commanders  are  ordered  to  speak  all  vessels  ap- 
.proaching  the  coast  they  fall  in  with,  and  afford  thein  such  relief 
and  assistance  as  they  have  in  their  power.  The  cutters  in  com- 
mission are  eight  in  numljcr,  viz.,  the  Mon-is,  Guthrie,  McClel- 
land, Caleb  Cushing,  Jefferson  Davis,  Dobbin,  and  Marcy.  All 
the  new  cutters  are  built  after  the  same  model,  which  can  scarcely 
be  surpassed.  The  Hamilton,  so  long  upon  our  station,  and 
known  as  intimately  connected  with  her  gallant  commander,  is  no 
more.  The  mouniful  particulars  of  her  ^\Teck  arc  yet  fresh  in  the 
memoiy  of  our  readers.  She  did  not  long  survive  her  excellent 
and  lamented  commander,  Sturgis. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial,] 

— on — 

THE    HEIR    OF    GLENYILLE. 

A  DOMESTIC  TALE  OF  EEVOLTTriGNAEY  DAYS. 

BY    FKANCIS    A.    DUHIVAGE. 
[COXTINUED.] 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE    widow's    tale. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  Clarence  Grey  and  his  guide  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Kons  of  Liberty,  which  was  prolonged  to  a 
very  late  hour.  He  left  the  hall  in  company  with  Fori-ester.  from 
whom  he  pai-ted  at  the  comer  of  Queen  Street  and  Sudbury  Street. 
Clarence  lodging  in  the  hitter  street. 

The  young  man  pjissed  a  feverish  night.  The  words  he  had 
heard  rang  llirough  his  slumlicrs,  and  lie  sprang  from  his  bed  at 
early  dawn.  Wliilc  yet  confused  and  not  wholly  awake,  he  was 
startled  by  the  roar  of  cannon.  Gun  after  gun  pealed  upon  the 
car,  shaking  the  windows  in  their  frames,  and  seeming  to  an- 
nounce that  the  strife  which  some  of  the  speakers  of  the  preceding 
evening  liad  predicted  imminent,  had  already  commenced.  But 
mechanically  counting  the  reports,  whicli  soon  died  away,  Clar- 
ence was  satisfied  that  it  was  only  a  salute,  announcing  the  arrival 
of  an  expected  ship  of  war  from  Halifax,  with  reiuforcemeuts  for 
the  gamson  of  Boslon. 

He  smiled  bitterly.  "  Gage  cannot  be  too  strong,"  he  thought, 
"  for  all  his  boasted  confidence.  I  no  longer  doubt  the  power  of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  to  resist  the  might  of  Britain.  And  I  am  al- 
most satisfied  of  their  riglit  to  do  so.  Tlie  result  of  this  day's  in- 
vestigation will  decide  me." 

Hastily  dressing  himself,  he  sat  down  to  the  perusal  of  some 
manuscript  and  printed  documents  with  which  the  table  was  load- 
ed. Interrapting  his  labor  only  by  a  hasty  meal,  he  resumed  his 
study  of  the  papers,  which  was  continuel  till  the  afternoon.  He 
often  iutemipted  himself  to  rise  and  pace  his  room,  in  deep  re- 
flection. At  last  his  brow  cleared  up,  his  eye  liglited,  an  air  of 
resolution  dwelt  upon  his  lips. 

"  They  arc  right !"  he  exclaimed  aloud.  "  The  cause  rests  up- 
on the  principles  of  eternal  justice;  and  palsied  be  the  arm  that 
first  draws  the  sword  in  contravention  of  those  rights.  Heart  and 
soul  I  am  with  them,  and  ready  to  lay  down  my  life,  if  need  be, 
in  their  behalf.  They  shall  know  my  determination  this  very 
night." 

It  seemed  as  if  a  weight  had  been  lifted  from  his  heart.  For  a 
long  time  Clarence  Grey  had  wavered  in  liis  opinions.  Educated 
as  a  loyalist,  taught  to  look  for  fortune  and  honor  from  the  court 
circle,  hearing  from  his  childhood  the  maxim  tliat  the  king  could 
do  no  WTong,  and  that  he  was  sovereign  lord  and  master  by  divine 
right,  it  is  probable  that  had  he  remained  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  his  heart  and  hand  would  still  have  remained  faithful  to 
the  king  and  ministn,-,  whatever  course  they  had  adopted.  He 
would  have  followed  their  lead  blindly.  But  a  new  light  broke 
upon  him  when  he  landed  in  the  province,  and  as  he  beheld  the 
sun  rising  free  from  the  fogs  that  dimmed  its  lustre  in  his  native 
land,  so  did  the  light  of  tmtli,  unobscured  by  the  mists  of  preju- 
dice, here  pour  its  unshadowed  beams  into  Ms  candid  soul.  One 
by  one,  Iiis  political  en-ors,  like  woni  out  garments,  fell  from  him, 
and  he  stood  untrammelled  and  regenerated. 

His  love  for  a  girl  in  humble  life  tended  much  to  sta'cngthcn  his 
sympathies  with  the  people,  and  now,  when  he  had  fully  shaken 
off  aristocratic  prejudices,  he  felt  as  if  his  heart  were  drawn  yet 
closer  to  the  object  of  his  warm  but  respectful  attachment.  A  day 
of  study  called  for  relaxation,  and  seizing  his  hat,  he  hastened  to 
Hanover  Street,  and  was  soon  in  the  widow's  parlor. 

Eleanor  was  alone.  She  was  seated  in  an  ann-chair,  in  a  list- 
less attitude,  and  her  work  had  fallen  from  her  Iiands.  She  did 
not,  as  was  her  wont,  rise  to  welcome  his  coming,  but  only  smiled 
faintly  and  extended  her  hand.  Tlie  fingers  that  Clarence  grasped 
were  as  cold  as  ice,  and,  as  startled  by  tliis  circumstance,  he  gazed 
upon  her  earnestly,  he  was  moved  by  tlie  evident  traces  of  illness 
and  soiTOw  written  on  her  countenance. 

"Good  heaven!  dearest  Eleanor,"  ho  exclaimed;  "you  ai-e 
ill.  You  exert  yourself  too  mucli;  you  do  not  take  exercise 
enough." 

"I  have  no  bodily  ailment,  Mr.  Grey," answered  Eleanor,  striv- 
ing to  speak  calmly;  "but  there  is  an  oppression  here."  She 
pressed  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  and,  unable  to  control  her  feel- 
ing.s  any  longer,  burst  into  tears. 

Clarence  was  inexpressibly  shocked. 

"  What  has  chanced  since  yesterday  evening,"  he  exclaimed, 
"when  I  left  you  so  radiant  and  happy  f" 
Eleanor  continued  solibing. 

'*  Has  any  one  whispered  into  your  ear  doubts  of  my  nffection  V 
"Xo,  no,   Clarence,"  said   the  poor  girl,  pressing   his  hand. 
"  Aliis  !  I  know  you  to  he  good  and  true." 

"  You  say  it  in  a  tone  of  regret.  And  I  came  here  to  declare 
myself,  and  to  ask  your  mother's  consent." 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  sec  her.  You  mu.st  Icam  to  forget  me. 
O,  that  we  had  never  met  I"  she  added,  wringing  licr  hands. 

"Eleanor!  your  reason  wanders.  Never  met !  Have  not  our 
hearts  grown  together  ?  You  bid  me  forget  you.  Know  tliat  my 
life  is  entwined  with  yours,  and  if  you  cast  me  from  you,  you 
doom  me  to  a  life  of  misery,  you  rob  me  of  my  energies,  you  de- 
stroy my  prospects.     I  did  not  expect  this  of  you." 


"  Clarence  Grcy,"^aid  Eleanor,  drying  her  tears,  and  speaking 
with  assumed  firmness,  "  I  can  never  consent  to  be  yours.  Ask 
rac  not  for  my  reasons,  but  accept  that  answer  as  irrevocable." 

"  I  cannot,  Eleanor.  You  ask  mo  to  do  more  than  mortal 
strength  enables  me  to  accomplish." 

"  Believe  me,"  said  the  atilicted  girl,  "  that  if  you  knew  my  se- 
cret, you  yourself  would  spurn  me  from  you,  though  I  implored 
you  on  my  bended  knees  to  take  me  to  yonr  heart." 

"  Xow,"  exclaimed  Grey,  "  I  know  that  you  are  inde;d  ill  and 
delirious.  You  know  that  nothing  can  alienate  my  love — not  even 
your  coldness  or  caprice.  I  will  no  longer  press  you  for  an 
explanation." 

"  You  do  well,  Mr.  Grey,"  said  Mi's.  "Williams,  who  had  en- 
tered unobserved,  whde  Clarence  was  speaking. — "Leave  us,  my 
poor  child.  If  Mr.  Grey  insists  upon  an  explanation,  it  is  from 
my  lips  he  must  Iiear  it." 
Eleanor  rose  mechanically  at  her  mother's  bidding. 
"  EarcwcU,  Mr.  Grey,"  she  said,  extending  lier  hand  to  the 
young  man.  "Forgot  this  passing  dream.  If  we  ever  meet 
again,  it  must  be  as  strangers." 

Clarence  raised  the  soft  hand  she  proffered  to  his  lips.  A 
moment  more  and  she  was  gone. 

The  widow  seated  herself,  and  her  guest  drew  a  chair  beside 
her.     The  conversation  was  commenced  by  the  former. 

"Mr.  Grey,"  she  said,  "I  will  not  ask  you  if  it  were  well  done 
of  you  to  engage  the  affections  of  my  poor  girl,  without  giving 
me,  her  mother,  her  only  friend  and  adviser,  the  slightest  warn- 
ing. It  is  too  late  now  to  ask  that  question.  Much  misery  might 
have  been  spared  if  your  conduct  had  been  different.  I  can  an- 
ticipate your  defence,  sir ;  but  I  will  spare  you  the  trouble  of 
attempting  it." 

She  paused  a  moment,  as  if  to  gather  firmness,  and  then  slie 
continued : 

"  SoiTow  is  no  new  guest,  Mr.  Grey,  in  my  heart.  The  past 
has  so  nearly  exhausted  its  means  of  affliction,  tliat  I  knew  of  but 
one  calamity  in  store  for  me.  That  shaft  has  been  sped — it  was 
keenly  barbed,  though  sped  by  an  unconscious  hand.  My  daughter 
is  now  a  sharer  of  my  griefs.'* 

"  I  have  been  told  that  sorrow  is  alleviated  by  being  shared  with 
those  who  love  us." 

"  There  ai-e  soitows  that  are  doubled  by  participation,"  replied 
the  widow.  "  And  mine  is  one  of  those.  Let  us  be  the  sole 
depositories  of  this  secret  soitow.  We  are  women — but  fortitude 
is  a  woman's  virtue.  And  we  are  not  without  arms  to  do  it  bat- 
tle," she  added,  fii-mly,  placing  her  hand  reverentl}',  as  she  spoke, 
upon  an  old  family  Bible,  that  lay  before  her  on  the  table. 
"Mr.  Grey,"  she  resumed,  "we  are  very  poor;  but  Eleanor  was 
happy  till  your  shadow  crossed  her  path." 

"Not  a  thought  of  mine  has  done  her  injury!"  exclaimed 
Clarence,  earnestly.  "I  would  lay  down  my  life  to  shield  her 
from  liarm." 

"  You  have  harmed  her  unwittingly,"  said  the  widow,  "  but  the 
calamity  is  no  less  ovenvhelming.  But  God  is  my  judge  that  I 
feel  no  anger  towards  you.  The  only  hope  of  peace  for  Eleanor 
is  your  immediate  renunciation  of  your  addi'csses.  Depart  in 
peace,  and  leave  us  to  our  destiny.  Seek  not  to  know  why  you 
are  urged  to  leave  us." 

"  You  tax  me  beyond  my  strength,"  exclaimed  Clarence.  "  By 
the  love — the  pure  and  faithful  love  I  bear  your  daughter — I 
conjure  you  to  tell  me  why  she  refuses  the  hand  she  pledged  me 
freely  and  fondly." 

"Listen,  then,"  said  the  widow,  sadly.  "And  may  the  confi- 
dence effect  the  cure.  I  only  ask  you  to  believe  me,  without  seek- 
ing to  learn  the  names  of  the  parties  I  may  have  occasion  to  refer 
to.  This  is  not  my  native  country.  I  was  born  in  England,  of 
humble  parents,  it  is  true,  but  in  circumstances  that  promised  me 
a  life  of  peace,  if  not  of  affluence.  Twenty  years  ago,  I  was  a 
happy  wife.  My  husband,  an  honest,  loving  and  gentle  nature, 
was  steward  to  a  man  of  wealth  and  rank,  wliose  entire  confidence 
and  favor  he  enjoyed.  When  his  employer  lost  his  wife,  I  was  the 
only  one  to  whom  he  would  entrust  the  care  of  his  infant  child. 
Wc  lived  in  a  pleasant  cottage,  on  the  estate,  near  the  manor- 
house.  One  night— one  fatal  night— I  was  absent  from  our  happy 
little  home,  on  a  visit  to  my  father,  who  lived  at  some  distance. 
I  left  my  luisband  to  take  care  of  the  house  and  of  the  baronet's 
(Jiild.  Notliing  presaged  evil.  I  was  never  in  higher  spirits  than 
when,  eariy  the  next  morning,  I  passed  the  park  gate,  and  came 
in  sight  of  our  pleasant,  vinc-eml.owered  lodge.  As  I  came  near 
it,  one  of  the  female  sen-ants  of  the  mansion  rushed  out  and 
begged  me  not  to  enter.  I  saw  tliat  some  calamity  had  befallen 
us,  and  breaking  away  from  lier,  sprang  into  the  cottage.  It  was 
filled  with  angry  men.  My  husband,  my  dear  husband,  was  in 
the  hands  of  officers  of  the  law.  I  learned  the  fatal  truth  too 
soon.  A  dreadful  deed  had  been  committed.  Our  master  had 
been  found  murdererl  in  his  room  in  the  old  mansion.  Footsteps 
had  been  traced  to  the  lodge.  A  case  of  jewels,  of  inestimable 
value,  was  found  hidden  in  my  husband's  room— and  concealed 
there,  also,  the  bloody  knife,  with  which  the  deed  had  been  accom- 
plished. This  was  not  all;  the  boy,  the  orphan  boy  was  gone. 
My  poor  husband  seemed  overwhelmed  ;.  he  was  speechless  and 
unresisting.  But  when  ho  saw  me,  he  struggled  with  those  who 
held  him,  and  strove  to  throw  himself  into  my  anns,  protesting 
his  innocence  of  the  dreadful  crime.  They  tore  us  asunder,  and 
one  of  the  peasants  employed  by  the  shcritf  exclaimed  tluit  it  was 
to  decorate  my  person  that  my  husband  had  first  robbed  and  then 
murdered  his  master.  For  my  part,  when  my  senses  returned  to 
me,  and  I  could  think  about  the  matter,  I  fixed  the  crime  upon  a 
gang  of  gipsies,  some  of  whom  the  lord  of  the  manor  liad  pun- 
ished for  theft,  and  who  had  been  lurking  about  the  neighborhood, 
muttering  thi-eats   of  vengeance,   though  the  whole  aflair  was 


shrouded,  to  ray  mind,  in  mystery.  The  loss  of  the  child,  and  of 
some  aitidcs  from  our  house,  seemed  to  fix  it,  to  my  mind,  on  the 
gipsies.  Be  that  how  it  may,  my  husband  was  committed  to 
prison.  An  express  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  riic  younger  brother 
of  the  murdered  man  resided.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  hoiTor 
at  the  news,  and  came  post  haste  to  the  paternal  mansion.  Ho 
was  a  man  of  great  benevolence  and  purity  of  life.  He  indig- 
nantly spiu-ncd  the  idea,  in  spite  of  the  overwhelming  evidence, 
that  my  husband  could  have  committed  the  crime.  At  his  in- 
stance and  mine,  some  of  the  gipsy  gang  were  arrested.  Nothing 
was  found  against  them,  and  they  were  dischai-gcd.  My  husband 
was  brought  to  trial.  He  continued  to  protest  his  innocence.  A 
crowd  of  witnesses  testified  to  his  previous  good  chiiraeter.  The 
younger  brother  of  the  deceased  was  among  them.  But  the  knife, 
the  jewels,  how  could  they  be  accounted  for?  Up  to  the  very 
last  dread  hour  in  the  court-room  I  was  sustained  by  hope.  The 
jury  returned  after  a  brief  absence.  Guilty !  The  fatal  syllables 
rang  upon  my  ear  like  the  dying  knell  of  life.  Kind  friends  re- 
moved me,  insensible,  from  the  court-room.  When  I  recovered, 
I  could  not  believe  that  my  husband  had  been  condemned  and 
sentenced.  Yet  still  I  clung  to  life  ;  nor  did  hope  and  reason  ut- 
terly give  way,  till  the  eve  of  the  fatal  day,  when  all  eflfort  at  com- 
mutation and  pardon  bad  failed,  and  I  knew  that  so  surely  as  the 
sun  would  rise  upon  the  morrow,  my  husband  would  perish  by  an 
ignominious  death.  Then  despair  overwhelmed  me.  What 
passed  from  that  moment,  I  cannot  tell.  Existence  was  a  blank. 
When  consciousness  was  restored  to  me,  I  found  myself  wander- 
ing in  an  unknown  part  of  the  country.  I  had  escaped  from  my 
friends  and  fled  from  a  scene  henceforth  accursed  to  my  eyes.  I 
was  warmly  clad.  A  weight  in  one  of  my  pockets  induced  me  to 
examine  it.  It  was  a  large  sum  of  gold,  I  saw  a  village  near  at 
hand,  and  bending  my  steps  thither,  entered  a  public  house.  The 
people  were  Seotch,  and  I  saw  that  they  regarded  me  with  sus- 
picion. I  endeavored,  therefore,  with  the  cunning  that  supplies 
the  place  of  reason  to  the  disordered  intellect,  to  disarm  them  by 
great  moderation  of  manner  and  deportment.  An  English  news- 
paper, unopened,  lay  upon  the  table.  My  name  was  the  first  word 
that  attracted  my  attention.  I  found  it  was  a  description  of  my 
person,  and  a  reward  for  my  discovery.  I  immediately  defaced 
tlie  advertisement  so  as  to  render  it  illegible.  My  impulse  was  to 
fly  from  my  friends — from  England.  After  a  hasty  meal,  I  quiet- 
ly stole  from  the  house  and  wandered  down  to  the  shore — it  was 
a  seaport  town  of  Scotland  that  I  had  entered.  An  emigrant  ship, 
hound  for  Boston,  was  just  ready  to  sail.  I  saw  the  captain,  and 
assuming  the  name  I  now  bear,  and  representing  myself  as  a  poor 
woman  wishing  to  join  her  husband  in  America,  and  with  money 
enough  to  pay  my  passage,  was  received  aboard.  Before  night- 
fall the  country  of  my  birth  had  vanished  in  the  distance. 

"  On  the  passage,  I  became  a  mother.  But  for  the  birth  of 
Eleanor  I  should  long  ago  have  been  in  my  grave.  But  a  new 
existence — a  helpless  being — the  pledge  of  an  affection  so  rudely 
blighted,  recalled  my  scattered  faculties  and  energies.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  awful  calamity  that  had  stricken  me,  I  prayed  ; 
and  God  rewarded  me  by  endowing  me  with  that  fortitude  wliich 
has  supplied  the  place  of  happiness.  Mr.  Grey,  my  dismal  tale 
is  ended.  In  return  for  my  confidence,  I  will  ask  you  one  question. 
Do  you  believe  my  husband  guilty  V 

Clarence  hesitated  to  reply.     The  widow  repeated  the  question. 
"  God  alone  is   the  final  judge  of   guilt  or  innoeeuce,"  he 
answered,  evasively. 

"Enough,"  said  the  widow,  sadly.  "Had  you  been  on  the 
jury  his  fate  had  been  the  same.  But  whatever  our  views,  the  law 
pronounced  Jiim  guilty;  and  my  poor  child  is  the  daughter  of  one 
whom  the  law  has  declared  a  murderer." 

"What  of  that  ?"  cried  Clarence.  "Her  baud  is  stainless;  I 
am  ready  to  clasp  it  at  the  altar." 

"You  speak  from  the  impulse  of  passion,"  said  the  widow. 
"Time  would  change  your  views.  But  be  sure  of  this — ^until 
time  shall  wipe  every  stain  from  my  husband's  memory,  my 
daughter  lives  unweddcd." 

"  Alas !"  said  Clarence  sadly ;  "  there  are  secrets  which  time 
never  discloses — and  this  is  one  of  them,  I  may  shun  your  doors 
in  obedience  to  your  commands ;  my  iieart  will  still  be  with  you, 
will  still  cling  to  its  hope,  till  my  resolution  shall  shake  your 
scruples,  and  extort  happiness  from  sorrow.  In  the  meanwhile 
remember  that  in  a  strange  land  you  have  one  friend  who  will 
think  of  you  by  night  and  day — whose  arm,  in  the  public  troubles 
whicli  are  momently  approaching,  will  be  stretched  forth  to  shield 
and  defend  you  while  a  drop  of  blood  is  in  its  veins." 

The  widow  attempted  a  reply,  but  her  voice  failed  her :  and 
before  she  could  master  her  emotions,  Clarence  Grey  had  left  tlio 
house. 


CHAPTER  VL 

A     SOLDIER    IN     DIFFICULTY. — A   MIDNIGHT   EXCOUNTER. 

After  this  iutcndew,  Clarence  wandered  about  the  town 
scarcely  conscious  whither  ho  was  going,  mentally  revicwin*^  the 
melancholy  story  he  had  just  listened  to.  Houi-s  passed  in  this 
manner.  The  distress  of  Eleanor  and  her  motlicr  deeply  affected 
him,  and  for  a  time  he  generously  forgot  how  closely  his  own  hap- 
piness wjis  linked  with  theirs.  When,  at  last,  he  thought  of  his 
own  interests,  he  could  not  persuade  liimsclf  that  he  had  been 
hopelessly  rejected ;  he  still  hoped  to  renew  his  suit  with  better 
success,  and  to  change  what  now  appeared  to  be  the  rigid  inflexi- 
bility of  both  mother  and  daughter.  Still,  it  was  evident  that  the 
intercourse  must  be  for  a  time  suspended.  This  was  a  bitter  sen- 
tence, for  he  had  hoped  to  derive  cncouragemont  in  the  efforts  he 
now  resolved  to  make  for  the  country  he  had  determined  should 
be  that  of  his  adoption,  from  the  generous  syrapatliies  ami  culti- 
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v.ited  mind  of  his  beloved.  But  with  a  sigh  for  illusions  vanish- 
ed, he  dismissed  them,  and  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  work 
before  him. 

As  he  was  passing  a  small  house  of  entertainment,  in  Ship 
Street,  loud  outcries  from  within  caused  bim  to  pause  in  his  walk 
and  enter  the  room  on  the  ground  floor  from  which  the  noise 
proceeded. 

The  room  was  filled  with  men  in  citizens'  dresses,  with  one  ex- 
ception. A  British  soldier,  a  hard-faced  man  of  some  forty-five 
yeai-s  of  age,  whose  flushed  countenance  gave  evidence  of  deep 
potations,  was  struggling  and  swearing  in  the  grasp  of  two  or 
three  stahvoit  men,  whose  countenances  expressed  anger  and 
excitement. 

The  inn-keeper,  a  little  bald-headed  person,  seemed  endeavoring 
to  restore  order. 

"  Help !  sir !  help  !"  said  the  soldier,  addressing  himself  to 
Grey.     "  I'm  in  a  fair  way  of  being  murdered  here  !" 

"And  served  you  right,  scoundrel !"  said  a  stout  young  man, 
in  a  green  baize  jacket. 

The  moment  Grey  set  eyes  upon  the  soldier,  he  recognized  him 
as  the  man  he  had  encountei-ed  on  Copp's  Hill,  when  walking 
■with  Eleanor  Williams. 

"  What  is  the  trouble,  my  friends  ?"  asked  Clarence,  "  and  why 
are  you  handling  this  man  so  roughly  i" 

"Curse  him!"  said  Green-jacket,  "we  haven't  half  done  with 
him  yet.  Say,  boys,  shall  we  drench  him  in  the  mill-pond,  or  will 
it  pay  to  take  him  to  Clark's  shipyard,  and  give  him  a  coat  of  tar 
and  feathers  to  remember  the  Xorth-Enders  by  ?" 

"Let  me  go,  confound  you!"  cried  the  soldier.  "If  Gage 
could  only  hear  of  this,  you  wouldn't  brag  upon  the  North- 
Enders  long !" 

"  Treason  !"  shouted  a  fellow  in  a  tarry  shirt.  "  The  red-coat 
is  talking  treason  agin  the  constituted  authorities.  Don't  you 
know,  you  lobster-back,  that  we  don't  know  Gage  in  these  lati- 
tudes ?  It's  my  advice  to  you  to  gather  in  the  slack  of  your 
jaw,  if  yon  don't  want  to  be  keel-Iiauled  as  well  as  tarred  and 
feathered !" 

"  AVliat  has  the  man  done,"  asked  Grey,  "  to  desene  the  pun- 
ishment you  threaten  him  with  ?" 

"  WTiy,  you  see,  sir,"  said  the  landlord,  "he  was  a  sitting  there 
— at  yonder  table — a  drinkin'  balf-an-half  as  he  calls  it,  and  little 
Peter  Pippin,  the  lame  scissors-grinder,  sitting  opposite.  This 
here  soger  proposes  the  king's  health,  and  when  Peter  refuses  to 
drink  it,  the  soger  calls  him  a  rebel  and  catches  him  by  the  throat, 
and  outs  with  an  oath,  and  says  he'll  break  his  head  or  any  reb- 
el's in  the  room  that  refuses  to  do  honor  to  his  majesty.  The 
*  boys  '  happening  in  promiscuously  while  the  altercation  was  go- 
ing on,  takes  him  in  hand  and  has  him  at  odds,  as  you  see  for 
yourself.  Beiu'  a  man  of  peace,  I  interfered,  but  Lord,  sir ! 
when  blood's  up — what's  the  use  ?  The  soger's  a  little  mite  dis- 
guised in  liquor  and  sarcy — and  the  boys  aint  used  to  takin'  sass 
from  nobody.     That's  the  long  and  short  of  it." 

"My  friends,"  said  Clarence,  "it  strikes  me  that  this  is  no 
time  for  brawls  like  this.  You  are  wasting  your  powder  on  small 
game.  The  fellow's  conduct  was  contemptible,  I  allow — but  you 
had  better  send  him  about  his  business,  and  have  done  with  it." 

"  God  bless  your  honor !"  said  the  soldier. 

"But  he's  got  to  apologize,"  said  the  man  in  the  green  jacket. 
*'  Look  you,  siiTah,  are  you  willing  to  go  down  on  your  knees  and 
ask  Peter's  pardon  ?" 

The  soldier  caught  Clarence's  eye,  who  made  him  a  sign. 

"As  there  is  no  retreat,  I  suppose  I  must  I"  said  the  soldier. 

"Down  then!"  said  Green-jacket,  forcing  him  to  his  knees. 
"  Come  here,  Peter." 

A  little,  shambling  fellow  advanced  at  the  summons. 

"  Xow  then,  lobster !"  said  the  master  of  ceremonies, 

"  Comrade !"  said  the  soldier,  sullenly,  "  I  ask  your  pardon. 
Kow  let  me  up,  you — will  you  V 

"Avast!"  cried  a  sailor.  "Don't  let  him  slip  his  cable  yet. 
Petch  us  a  stifle  glass  of  grog,  landlord,  I'll  pay  the  shot.  Now, 
catch  hold  of  this,  lobster-back." 

The  soldier  took  the  proffered  glass  and  was  about  to  drink. 

"  Avast !"  cried  the  sailor,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  soldier's 
arm.  "  We  drink  healths  in  these  latitudes,  shipmate.  Kow — 
then — repeat  after  me — the  good  liealth  of  John  Hancock  !" 

"  Tiie  good  health  of  John  Hancock!"  muttered  the  soldier, 
and  he  swallowed  the  draught. 

'•  Hun"ah  !  hurrah  !  for  John  Hancock  !"  cried  the  bystanders. 
The  soldier  was  then  permitted  to  rise,  the  Xorth-End  boys  having 
been  restored,  to  good  humor  by  the  spectacle  of  his  humiliation. 

"You  have  done  well,  my  friends,"  said  Grey.  "Xever  injure 
a  good  cause  by  unnecessary  violence," 

He  left  the  house  in  company  with  the  soldier. 

"  Jlr.  Grey,"  said  the  man,  "I  shall  never  forget  the  good 
turn  you  have  done  me,  and  if  ever  the  chance  occurs,  I'll  repay 
it.  If  ever  you're  cornered  as  I  was  to-night,  remember  Paul 
Bolton." 

"  And  now  take  my  advice,"  said  Grey.  "  Go  to  your  quar- 
ters without  any  delay.  You  have  been  drinking  and  you  are  far 
from  sober.     Any  one  can  see  it  at  a  glance," 

"I'm  sorry  for  that,"  said  the  man,  "  for  I've  got  to  mount 
gnard  at  the  Province  House  to-night.  Curse  the  uniform  !  and 
curse  the  life  I  lead  !" 

"Rather  blame  your  own  habits  of  self-indulg'?nce.  Don't 
drink  another  drop  to-night." 

"  I'll  trii-  to  keep  from  liquor.  And  if  I  can  only  get  a  wink  or 
two  of  sleep,  I'll  be  all  right  for  guard  duty." 

"  Good  night,  then,"  said  Grey,  turning  away  from  him.  The 
soldier  went  towards  his  barracks  with  a  step  that  grew  steadicj. 
as  he  approached  the  termination  of  his  walk. 


It  was  quite  late,  and  ho  had  managed  to  get  a  little  sleep,  when 
he  was  posted  at  the  Province  House.  But  though  his  step  was 
steady,  his  head  was  still  in  a  very  confused  state,  for  he  had 
drank  deeply  during  the  day. 

The  night  was  fitful,  with  flying  clouds  and  occasional  showers. 
Sometimes  objects  could  be  distinctly  seen — at  others,  all  was  ob- 
scure. The  soldier  paced  his  beat  sullenly.  Once,  when  his  back 
was  turned,  he  thought  he  heard  a  footstep  on  the  freestone  steps. 
Wheeling  suddenly,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  tall  figure  gliding 
away  in  tlie  darkness. 

"  ^Mio  goes  there  ?"  he  called  out. 
There  was  no  answer. 

"Pshaw!  it's  no  matter,"  he  muttered.  "  Thif.  isn't  wai'-tims 
— and  it's  a  i\\rcc  to  post  a  guard  here — a  humbug!" 

And  he  resumed  his  march,  cursing  tJie  orders,  the  ofliccr  of 
the  day,  and  the  commander-in-chief.  ■* 

As  he  sullenly  paced  to  and  fro,  a  young  officer,  advancing 
from  the  street,  came  close  up  to  him,  and  taking  advantage  of  a 
momentary  brightening  of  the  sky,  scnitinized  him  closely.  The 
result  of  the  examination  may  be  gathered  from  the  officer's 
words. 

"  You  arc  drunk,  sentinel — give  me  your  musket," 
"I'm  not  drunk!"  retorted  the  soldier.     "And  I  give  up  my 
musket  to  nobody.     Stand  back,  there  !" 

"  I  demand  your  musket,  fellow,"  repeated  the  ofliicer. 

"Never !"  cried  the  sentinel.  "No  man  gets  my  musket,  and 
no  man  comes  within  my  guard  !" 

With  these  words  the  soldier  dropped  the  barrel  of  his  piece 
into  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and  charged  upon  the  officer.  But 
the  latter  was  on  the  watch.  Quick  as  lightning  he  drew  his 
rapier  from  the  scabbard,  and  stepping  aside,  parried  the  bayonet 
thrust  by  a  hanging  gnard.  As  the  sentinel  nearly  lost  his  bal- 
ance by  the  fury  of  his  thiTist,  it  would  have  been  veiy  easy  for 
the  officer  to  have  changed  his  parade,  and,  lunging  out,  to  have 
passed  his  weapon  through  his  adversary's  heart.  But  that  was 
evidently  not  his  design.  He  contented  himself  witli  parrying  the 
repeated  thrusts  which  the  soldier,  now  losing  all  control  of  his 
reason,  aimed  at  him.  The  noise  of  the  encounter  created  no 
alarm,  for  the  officer's  light,  flexible  blade  did  not  ring  upon  the 
bayonet  it  crossed,  but  rather  hissed  like  a  serpent  as  it  played 
with  the  arm.  A  word  also  would  have  called  out  the  guard — 
but  it  appeared  as  if  the  officer  chose  to  show  that  he  had  the 
ability,  without  relying  on  other  assistance  than  his  own  skill,  to 
foil  and  vanquish  any  single  assailant.  The  soldier  perceived  that 
all  his  antagonist's  efforts  were  directed  at  unlocking  his  bayonet, 
a  difficult  achievement,  and  he  did  his  best  to  prevent  it.  The 
struggle  lasted  several  minutes,  and  then  by  a  dexterous  motion 
of  the  blade,  the  officer  succeeded — and  sent  the  unfixed  bayonet 
whirling  twenty  feet  through  the  air.  At  the  same  moment  he 
sprang  forward,  seized  the  gun-barrel  with  his  left  hand,  and  trip- 
ping the  soldier  with  his  right  foot,  threw  him  heavily  upon  biR 
back,  after  disarming  him.  Planting  his  foot  npon  the  breast  of 
the  fallen  man,  he  put  the  point  of  his  sword  to  his  throat. 

"  A  single  motion,"  he  muttered,  through  his  clenched  teeth — 
"and  you  die  like  the  dog  you  are." 

"  I  defended  my  post,"  growled  the  soldier. 

"And  disobeyed  an  order." 

"  My  orders  were  to  keep  my  post,"  muttered  the  sentinel. 

"  You  shall  answer  for  this  night's  work  in  the  morning,"  said 
the  officer. 

The  relief  marched  up,  and  Bolton  was  given  to  the  guard. 

"  If  you  appear  against  me,  I  am  a  dead  man,"  whispered  the 
soldier  to  the  officer. 

"  Not  a  word,  villain !"  said  the  young  man,  sheathing  his 
sword  and  turning  away. 

As  Bolton  was  marched  off",  the  party  met  an  officer  of  rank, 
accompanied  by  a  sen-ant  carrying  a  lantera.  Ho  halted  a 
moment,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Captain  Carney  ordered  me  to  take  this  man  to  the  guard- 
house," replied  the  coi-poral  of  the  guard. 

"  That  man  !"  said  the  officer,  starting,  as  he  looked  upon  the 
prisoner.     "  Paul  Bolton  !" 

"  The  same,  Sir  Ashley  Glenvillo,"  said  the  prisoner. 

"  I  will  see  Carney  to-night,"  said  the  officer,  hastily.  "  Mean- 
while, don't  abuse  the  man." 

"  I  never  abuse  nobody,  colonel,"  said  the  coi*poral,  touching 
his  cap. 

"  Move  on  !"  said  the  officer. 

"All  right,  corporal,"  said  the  prisoner.  "Forward,  march, 
boys !" 

CHAPTER  VIL 

SIR     ASHLEY     GLENVILLE     AND      HIS     PRIENU. THE     FORTUNE 

TELLER. 

It  was  about  noon  on  the  day  after  the  occurrences  we  have 
just  described.  The  half  drawn  blinds  admitted  a  sort  of- cold 
twilight  into  a  sitting-room  in  a  house  in  Trcmont  Street,  whose 
luxurious  sofa,  thick  Turkey  carpet,  oval  mirror,  rich  hangings, 
pictures  and  other  ornaments,  showed  it  to  be  the  abode  of  a 
wealthy  individual. 

Reclining  in  a  deep  easy  cliair,  sat  an  officer  in  the  full  dress  of 
a  British  colonel.  His  hair  was  scrupulously  powdered  ;  lijs 
linen  and  ruffles  were  faultlessly  clean  ;  a  diamond  \}'m  sparkled 
on  his  bosom,  and  rings  of  costly  price  upon  his  fingers.  Beside 
his  chair  stood  a  powdered  valet,  in  a  liveiy  of  dark  blue  pui-plc 
velvet  trimmed  with  gold,  whose  face  and  shi"cwd  expression  were 
incontestable  proofs  of  his  Gallic  origin. 

"Francois,"  said  the  colonel,  languidly,  "  how  are  we  looking 
to-day  ?" 


"  My  colonel  is  looking  superbly,"  replied  the  valet,  striking 
an  attitude,  and  gazing  upon  the  officer  with  his  head  aside,  like 
a  connoisseur  examining  a  choice  pictiu-e.  "  Monsieur  le  colonel 
has  quite  the  air  of  a  young  man.  If  I  did  not  know  monsieur's 
age,  and  saw  him  thus  equipped  for  conquest,  I  should  think  ho 
had  only  twenty  five  years." 

"  Pshaw  !  you  flatter  me,  Frangois,"  said  Sir  Ashley  Glenvillc, 
yet  glancing  as  he  spoke  at  the  mirror  which   hung  opposite. 
"  But  do  you  think  that  art  has  actually  concealed  the  ravages  of 
time?     There  are  no  crows'  feet  visible,  Frangois  ?" 
"  Not  a  line,  my  colonel." 

"  And  you  think  tlie  touch  of  rouge  beyond  suspicion  V 
"It  would  bear  every  test  but  a  kiss,  my  colonel.     Has  mi  lor 
been  destroying  hearts  this  morning  V 

"^o — I  have  been  paying  my  respects  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  at  the  Province  House.  The  duty  was  imperative,  else  I 
should  have  indulged  in  a  longer  repose  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
voyage.  Here,  take  my  sword  and  hat,  and  bring  me  a  liquor 
glass  of  parfait  amour." 

With  a  low  bow,  the  valet  received  the  hat  and  sword  of  the 
Briton,  and  deposited  them  in  an  ant:'-chaml)cr,  whence  he  re- 
turned with  a  glass  upon  a  silver  salver.  The  colonel  sipped  the 
contents,  drop  by  drop,  and  then  motioned  the  valet  to  retire. 
Wheeling  his  chair  to  one  of  the  windows,  he  drew  aside  the  rich 
curtains  and  looked  out.  Beneath  him  lay  the  burying  ground 
of  the  King's  Chapel,  whose  sombre  pile  looked  solemnly  down 
upon  the  home  of  death  ;  beyond  were  quaint  old  houses  in  tlic 
midst  of  large  gardens.  His  look,  after  ranging  over  the  distant 
prospect,  returned  to  the  sculptured  monuments. 

"One  could  almost  envy  their  quiet  repose!"  he  thought. 
"  What  a  lesson  is  the  presence  of  these  mute  mementoes  of 
death  in  the  midst  of  the  busiest  scenes  of  life  !  But  is  it  heeded  ? 
The  skeleton  at  the  Egyptian  feast  did  not  stop  the  circulation  of 
the  wine  cup.  No  !  it  rather  gave  a  spur  to  the  revelrj'.  While 
life  holds  the  brimming  beaker  to  the  lips,  we  kiss  the  breaking 
bubbles,  without  a  thought  of  the  grim  shadow  that  frowns  in  the 
background,  though  its  hand  be  lifted  in  incessant  menace." 

"  Milor,  a  soldier  is  without  and  asks  to  see  you.  Shall  I  admit 
him  V  said  the  valet,  entering  at  the  moment. 

"Why — yes,"  answered  the  colonel,  hesitatingly. 

The  valet  retired.  Immediately  afterwards  Paul  Bolton  was 
shown  in,  and  stood,  saluting  the  officer  respectfully,  until  the 
valet  left  him  alone  with  his  master.  Then  he  assumed  an  air  of 
almost  familiarity,  and  advanced  with  a  proud  step. 

The  colonel  had  wheeled  his  chair  round,  and  now  sat  facing 
him,  with  a  calm  and  indifferent  expression. 

"  So — you  are  at  liberty,  I  see,"  said  the  colonel.  "  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  arranging  your  affair." 

"  I  knew  you  could  do  it,  Sir  AsWey — and  I  felt  safe  when  I 
saw  you." 

"  Really — well,  my  good  fellow,  I  saw  Captain  Ciimey,  but  I 
could  do  nothing  with  him.  From  his  quarters  I  posted  to  the 
Province  House.  How  well  I  pleaded,  your  presence  here 
testifies." 

"lam  glad  to  find,  Sir  Ashley,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  that 
you  have  not  forgotten  the  time  when  I  did  you  some  service." 

"If  my  memory  sei-ves  me,"  answered  the  colonel,  coolly,  "I 
think  that  sen-ice  was  paid  for  at  the  time." 

"  Partly,"  replied  Paul.  "  But  I  think  if  I  were  to  leave  the 
matter  to  referees,  they  would  award  me  something  more  yet." 

"  I  do  not  say  that  our  accounts  arc  squared  yet,"  said  tho 
colonel.  "  But  what  I  have  done  for  you  this  morning  shows  at 
least  my  anxiety  to  balance  tliem.     What  more  do  you  want  i" 

"  This  uniform  wearies  me — I  am  sick  of  the  seiwice." 

"  AVby  did  you  cuter  it  ?" 

"  I  was  forced  to  enter  it." 

"  Yet  3-ou  had  money  enough  to  make  you  comfortable  forlifc." 

"  Look  you,  Sir  Ashley,"  said  the  man.  "  It  is  eas}*  enough  to 
preaeli  prudence  to  a  fellow  with  five  craving  senses,  but  it  is 
hard  to  persuade  him  that  he  should  content  himself  with  a  bare 
pittance  while  others  arc  rolling  iu  luxury  and  wealth.  You  have 
fine  apartments  here." 

"  You  like  them  V 

"  Tiiere's  three  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  gewgaws  in  this 
veiy  room." 

"  You  have  the  eye  of  an  appraiser,  Mr.  Bolton.  That  sofa  is 
verv  luxurious  ;  wont  you  try  how  easy  it  is  .'" 

"  Thank  you,  Sir  Ashley,"  said  the  man,  tlirowing  himself  at 
length  upon  the  sofa. 

The  colonel  rose,  approached  the  door  and  locked  it. 

"  My  valet  is  of  an  inquisitive  turn,"  said  he.  ','  And  he  might 
be  somewhat  surprised  at  our  intimacy,  not  appreciating  your 
free  and  easy  manners,  Mr.  Bolton,  and  my  indulgence.  Now," 
he  added,  drawing  a  cliair  near  th<i  sofa,  "  wc  can  talk  business. 
You  cannot  doubt,  after  what  has  passed,  that  I  remain  your 
friend." 

"Doubtless,  colonel.  And  you  were  no  doubt  equally  surpris- 
ed and  delighted  to  meet  mc  last  night.  Your  tender  heart  must 
have  been  beset  with  apprehension  on  my  account — and  I  make 
no  doubt  that  if  you  had  been  assured  of  my  dcath^  you  would 
liave  worn  a  crape  upon  your  sword-hilt." 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Bolton,"  said  the  colonel,  "but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  slight  shade  of  irony  in  your  remarks.  Surely,  yuu 
cannot  question  the  sincerity  of  my  interest,  when  I  interfered,  as 
I  have  done,  in  your  behalf,  "Wliat  prevented  my  letting  your 
cause  go  by  default,  and  allowing  you  to  be  strung  up  or  shot  like 
a  dog  for  your  assault  on  an  officer  ?" 

"  Simply  this,  Sir  Ashley  Glenville— fear  of  the  consequences," 
[to  be   continued.] 
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MOSCOW. GENERAL    VIEW    OF   THE   KREMLIN. 


SKETCIFES  OF  MOSCOW. 

The  first  oUject  a  PtKinjrcr  is  desirous  of  secinc  on  arriTin^  at 
Moscow  i  t!ie  Kremlin,  which  alone  is  worth  a  journey  to  Mos- 
cow. 'Tie  Kremlin  is  more  than  Russia;  it  is  a  world  of  it- 
self," as  11  modem  traveller  justly  observes.  Our  exterior  view 
of  the  Ivremlin  is  taken  from  the  iloskova,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
present  to  the  spectator,  by  jrronpinfr  them  as  favorably  as  possi- 
ble, the  new  constructions  and  what  remains  of  the  old.  It  pves 
as  complete  and  exact  an  idea  as  pofsible  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  this  celebrated  fortress.  On  the  square  upon  which  one 
of  the  five  grates  opens,  rises  the  church  of  St.  Ba^iil,  Vassili  Bla- 
gennot,  as  seen  in  the  second  enimu'injr,  knnwn  also  by  the  name, 
of  the  calhednil  of  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  The  most 
imposing  ^te  of  the  Kremlin  is  that  before  which  we  have  halted 


to  contemplate  the  church  of  Vassili  Blafjcnnoi — it  is  called 
Sjxiss  Vorota,  or  the  Saviour's  Gate ;  it  is  the  Porta  Sacra  and 
the  Porta  Triumplia/is  of  iloscow,  the  PropylEeum  of  its  Acrop- 
olis. Above  it  is  exhibited,  under  a  glass,  an  image  of  the  Sav- 
iour, so  blackened  that  no  feature  is  distinguishable.  Before  this 
image  bums  a  coarse  and  massive  lamp,  suspended  by  a  heavy 
chain.  An  old  complicated  machine  serves  to  hoist  and  lower 
this  lamp.  A  man  remains  there  constantly  to  sell  IJnle  tapers 
to  the  faithful,  and  to  place  them,  after  lighting  them,  before  the 
sacred  ima^e.  Never  head  of  the  Virgin  surrounded  by  brilliants 
and  sapphires,  never  iconostasis  bearing  on  its  broad  wings  all 
the  figures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  inspired  so  deep  a 
feeling  of  devotion  as  this  old  smoky  pi^'ture,  which,  according  to 
popular  belief,  has,  during  its  existence  since  1812,  performed  an 


innnmerable  qnantitr  of  miracles.  Thus  every  irdiTidnal  who 
passes  under  the  Holy  Gate,  whether  Mahoniedau  or  r;ij:an,  i3 
obliged  to  take  off  his  hat.  and  be  cannot  replace  it  till  he  has 
reached  the  other  side.  The  emperor  himself  respecifnlly  uncov- 
ers. The  Holy  Gate  passed  burcheaded,  we  shall  now  tnm^port 
ourselves,  without  casting  a  look  before  us  or  behind  u<,  to  the 
right  or  left,  to  the  great  square  of  the  Kremlin,  at  ilie  foot  of 
the  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki,  where  we  pause  before  so  sirangp  a 
monument  that  the  like  of  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  fity 
of  the  globe — that  is  to  say,  before  the  "  Queen  of  Bells."  There 
are  in  Europe  many  more  celebrated  bells  than  one  who  had  not 
studied  the  bistorv  of  bells  ivould  imagine.  Tlius  we  hcnr  mu'-h 
of  the  boU  of  Vienna,  which  is  ten  feet  high,  thirtv-iwo  feet  two 
inches  in  circumferenc^j  and  weighs  85,400  pounds ;  of  those  of 
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Boriin,    Erfurt,   Breslau, 

Scliafflmuscn,     Stnisburgli, 

etc.     China   possesses  one 

which  far   surpasses   all  of 

them;    accord in-j    to  Wcr- 

liisso,  the   ^rcat  hell  at  l*c- 

kin  wci-hs  140.000  pounds. 

But  of  all  the  bells  cast  up 

to  this  lime,  the  lars:cst,  the 

heaviest,  and  consequently, 

the  most  famous,  is  the  bell 

of  Moscow,    purnamed    the 

"  Queen  of  Bells."   In  fact, 

this    (>ell,  ca^t    in    1733,  l>y 

order  of  the  Empi-ess  xVnna 

Ivanovna,  to  replace  tlial  of 

the    Czar  Alexis    JNIikailo- 

vitch,  broken  in  the  burn- 

inp-  of  the  Kremlin  in  1701, 

is  twenty  feet  seven   inches 

Iiigh    by     twenty-two    feet 

eij;ht  inches   diameter,  and 

weighs  450,000  lbs.     Hence 

it  has  never  been  suspended 

in  a  belfry.       '■  Considered 

in  au  artistic  point  of  view. 

this  bell  is  iTcmarkablc  from 

the  beauty  of  its   form   and 

the  carviiii.^     Its  bas-reliefs 

represent      the     full-len;;ih 

and  life-size  portraits  of  the 

Czar    Alexis    Mikailoviteh 

and     the    Empix-ss     Anna 

Ivanovna.      Between   these 

two  porti-aits.  on  two  scrolls 

surmounted    by  angcl^,   aie 

iudicated   two  inscription*- 

roughly  sketched,  of  which 

only  a     few    disconnected 

■wonls    arc   distinguishable 

The  upper  part  is   adonitd 

with    tijiurcs     representin.; 

the  Saviour,  the  Vii^in  and 
the  holy  evangelists.  Tlie 
upper  and  lower  frieze  are 

composed  of  palms  treated 
with  great  breadth  and 
much  art."  The  "  Queen  of 
Bells "  is  now  oftbred  to 
the  gaze  of  the  curious  on 
an  octagonal  granite  pedes- 
tal ;  it  is  crowned  by  a 
Greek  cross  in  gilt  bronze. 
The  foot  of  this  cross  has 

for  a  l)asc  a  ball  sujiported  by  four  consoles.  The  total  height  of 
the  momimcnt  is  thirty-four  feet.  One  of  the  faces  of  the  p  destal 
has  the  following  inscrrption  traced  in  Slavic  characters  and  en- 
graved in  gold  on  a  tablet  of  whitish-blue  marble  called  bordillio  : 
"  This  bell,  cast  in  1733,  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anna  Ivan- 
ovna, after  having  bee^n  buried  in  the  earth  for  more  tl  an  a  cen- 
turk-,  was  i-aiscd  to  this  place  August  4.  1336.  by  the  will  and 
under  the  glorious  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicliolas  I."  The  brok- 
en piece  of  the  bell  has  been  placed  against  the  pedestal,  so  that 
the  interior  can  be  readily  visited.  According  to  a  rumor  gener- 
ally credited  in  Moscow,  the  metal  of  the  "  Queen  of  Bells  "  con- 
tains a  certain  qnaniity  of  gold  and  silver,  winch  rich  and  pious 
Russians  melted  with  the  copper  in  the  casting.  The  whitish 
color  which  distinguishes  this  bell  would  seem  to  corroborate  this 


THE  GREAT  BELL  OF  MOSCOW. 

tradition.  Up  to  1836  it  was  impossiljle  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
for  the  people  of  Moscow  would  have  raised  an  outci-y  against 
the  profanation,  if  the  slightest  portion  had  been  removed  even 
to  make  a  scientific  experiment.  When  M.  de  Moutferrand 
received  the  order  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  crown  the  holy 
bell  with  a  cross  of  gilt  bronze,  he  was  obliged  to  cut  away  some 
of  the  ridges  of  the  mould  to  adjust  the  cross  and  ornaments. 
The  analysis  of  those  fragments,  made  at  St.  Petersburg,  under 
the  care  of  Colonel  Sobolowsky,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Corps 
of  Mines;  presented  the  following  results  :  copper,  84.51  ;  pewter, 
13.21;  sulphur.  1.25;  loss*.  1.03;  making  one  hundred  parts. 
Besides  the  '*  Queen  of  Bells  "  we  will  only  visit  in  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  ICremlin,  the  interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Assump- 
tion, the'first  stone  church  built  in  Moscow.    "  Its  nave  is  nan*ow 


and  dark,"  says  Mr.  X. 
Marmicr,  "  its  arch,  bus- 
tained  by  four  enormous 
pillars,  which  oeeupy  almost 
the  wliole  of  its  enclosure, 
and  these  pillars,  this  arch 
and  the  walls  are  covered 
from  top  to  bottorn  with 
fresco  paintings,  represent- 
ing, in  a  gigantic  form,  the 
figures  of  saints  and  apos- 
tles with  mantles  of  purple 
and  aureolae  of  gold.  The 
iconostasis,  that  is  to  say, 
the  barrier  which  separates 
the  sanctuary  from  the  rest 
of  the  church,  and  which 
rises  to  the  arch,  is  like  one 
of  those  fabulous  walls  of 
which  Eastern  poets  speak, 
a  wall  of  enamel  covered 
with  chiselled  images,  daz- 
zling with  precious  stones. 
To  the  right  of  the  doora 
which  open  in  the  middle 
of  the  iconostasis,  and  which 
are  called  the  royal  doors, 
is  an  image  of  St.  John, 
painted,  it  is  said  by  the 
Greek  emperor  Emmanuel ; 
to  the  left,  a  venerated  Vir- 
gin, who  liears  on  her  head, 
among  otlicr  ornaments, 
two  diamonds,  of  which  one 
alone  (this  was  written  in 
1 842 )  would  render  the 
poorest  poet  eligible.  What 
is  more  precious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Russian  peo- 
ple than  all  of  these 
paintings,  these  crowns  of 
diamonds,  these  heaps  of 
gold  and  mosaic,  are  the 
relics  enclosed  here  and 
there  in  caskets.  There  arc 
some  for  all  devotions  and 
all  the  accidents  of  life, 
from  the  tunic  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  authenticity 
no  one  dares  to  dispute,  to 
the  bones  of  saints  which 
cures  divers  maladies,  A 
sacristan  points  to  the  faitli- 
ful  those  wliicli  are  most  effi- 
cacious ;  thev  sign  themselves  several  times  before  these  works  of 
faith,  imprint  a  holy  kiss,  and  go  to  another  chapel  equally  filled 
with  relics.  There  they  cross  themselves  again,  prostrate  tliora- 
selves  with  humility,  with  their  fiices  to  the  ground,  tlien  approach 
a  monk,  who  stands  before  the  altar  and  gives  tliem  his  right 
hand  to  kiss,  which  he  has  taken  care,  they  say,  to  impregnate 
beforehand  with  a  good  odor,  in  order  to  flatter  the  smell  of  tliese 
respectaijie  believers.  It  is  in  this  churcli  that  the  metropolitans 
are  buried  and  the  emperors  crowned."  Moscow  has  two  churches 
of  the  Assumption.  The  second' is  situated  at  Pakrofka,  one  of 
the  suburbs.  It  wiui  built  under  the  reign  of  Boris  Gordonoff,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  centuiy.  A  strange  mixture  of  Italian 
and  ISIoorish  architecture,  it  is  neither  wanting  in  elegance  nor 
lightness,  though  built  of  stuccoed  brick. 


CHURCH   OF   THE  ASSUMPTION. 


INTERIOR   VIEW   OF   CHURCH   OF   THE   ASSUMPTION. 


BALLOr'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING -UOOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
A  LIGHT  ACROSS  THE  WAY. 

DY   GEOIUIB  W.   BOXOAT. 

In  the  low  cot  across  the  -way 
A  cheerful  light  shines  all  the  year; 

It  dawTis  upon  uic  ilaj"  by  day, 
A  love-sun  in  my  social  sphere. 

TlTien  wlntrj-  winila  arc  walling  loud, 

And  heavon'ji  briglit  arch  becomes  a  blot, 

'Tii  .•ummer  time  without  a  rloud 
WitMn  that  low  and  ppaceful  cot. 

When  my  sad  heart  is  bowed  with  grief, 
And  hope  lias  not  one  lingering  nxy, 

A  blossom  to  a  blasted  loaf 
Is  that  pure  light  acrosa  the  way. 

That  eweet  rose  blossoms  all  the  yenr, 
In  iviiiter's  storm  and  summer's  calm  ; 

It  lights  my  gloomy  atmo.«phcrc. 
And  fills  this  bitter  life  with  balm. 

1  saw  it  when  an  infant  bud 

It  grew  upon  tlie  parent  tree, 
"Vnth  beauty  muntUng  in  iU  bloOvl— 

And  now  it  blooms  and  blooms  for  mo. 


[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 

CONSTANTINOPLE  AS  IT  IS. 

BY    KEY.    F.    "W.   HOLLAND. 

CossT.\>"TisoFLE  IS  the  throne  of  a  kind  of  barbaric  splendor. 
When  your  Austrian  or  French  steamer  rounds  tho  Seraglio 
Point  and  anchors  in  the  middle  of  the  Golden  Hom,  a  panorama 
opens  before  you  which  oppresses  with  its  beauty,  while  the 
tougiie  is  still  from  very  wonder.  "With  the  morning  sun,  as  I 
saw  it,  just  gilding  a  thousand  domes  and  minarets,  flashing  back 
in  splendor  from  golden  crescents  high  in  air,  mantling  with 
grace  the  cnmibling  walls  of  Constantine  and  the  ancient  towers 
that  gird  around  the  city,  shedding  a  soft  lustre  over  the  vast  cy- 
press groves  that  stretch  far  away  into  the  distance,  and  resting, 
as  if  wooed  by  its  loveliness,  on  the  ever-blue  Bosphor^l3 — it  is  a 
■spectacle  never  to  be  forgotten.  Add  to  this,  the  fairy  palaces 
that  seem  an  Arabian  tale  of  enchantment,  floating  apparently  on 
the  water's  edge,  the  hundieds  of  tall  ships  of  every  nation,  riding 
at  ease  in  the  midst  of  bustling  life,  eighty  thousand  caiques  as 
they  say,  flitting  like  tame  sea  birds  pei-petually  around,  the 
strangely-hued  crowds  that  sweep  over  the  low  bridge.';,  rcpresent- 
inf'  every  costume  and  every  country — all  these  unite  with  the 
delicious  sensation  of  escape  from  the  floating  prison  in  whieli 
vou  have  iirrived,  to  make  one  of  th^  most  ecstatic  moments  of 
life.  But,  when  you  actually  land,  and  a  custom-house  bribe  of 
a  dime  or  less  gives  you  the  privilege  of  following  your  unopened 
baggage  up  the  Fera  hill,  it  is  as  when  the  veiled  prophet  of  Ivlio- 
rassan  lifted  his  adored  face  upon  his  worshipper  and  smote  him 
to  the  ground  in  strange  horror.  The  narrow,  Hltby,  uneven  thor- 
ouMifares  lined  with  low  wooden  buildings,  often  out  of  paint, 
oftener  still  in  partial  ruin,  scatter  your  romance  in  a  breath. 

First  of  all,  the  neglected,  rutted,  jagged  pavement,  the  worst, 
I  think,  in  the  world,  in  five  days'  walk  disabling  my  dragoman 
and  beating  my  own  feet  into  jelly,  is  strown  with  dead  rats,  mb- 
bish  that  has  fallen  from  the  mules'  panniers,  and  all  kinds  of 
house  waste.  Then,  while  the  better  class  of  buildings  hiivc  a 
neglected  look,  as  if  the  Turk  was  anxious  to  tell  everybody  at 
once  his  disgust  at  the  idea  of  renovation,  or  was  determined  to 
be  consistent  with  the  shabl>y  splendor  and  worn-out  magnificence 
fo  his  government,  unrepaired  ruins  meet  the  eye,  the  traces  of 
those  fearful  fiics,  the  chief  "  plague  "  of  the  Constantinople  of 
to-day. 

I  despair  of  making  our  people  undei-stand  that  essential  fea- 
ture of  a  Turk's  character — stamped  all  over  this  crowded  capital, 
blazing  in  prophetic  letters  upon  its  doomed  despotism,  imaged 
best  in  the  tottering  tombstones  overpachas'  and  sultans' gi-avos — 
his  love  of  repose.  This  is  the  veritable  castle  of  indolence.  The 
Sclavoniau  is  his  farmer,  the  Nubian  his  servant,  the  Greek  his 
sailor,  the  Armenian  his  banker,  but  tlic  real  Turk  is  the  real  gen- 
tleman— scornful  of  improvement,  hostile  to  change,  contemptu- 
ous of  foreigners,  disgusted  at  locomotion,  llis  drowsy  baths 
that  consume  half  the  day,  his  perijctual  tchibouque,  his  prayers 
at  short  intervals,  his  recumlicnt  posture,  his  extensive  seraglio, 
explain  the  fact,  that,  in  four  hundred  years'  occupation  of  Asia 
Minor,  he  has  never  built  a  road,  never  repaired  a  street,  never 
reformed  a  vice,  never  really  caught  that  American  watchword, 
"  Progress." 

Many  of  the  virtues  of  Turkish  life  and  all  its  prominent  faults 
'  spring  from  this  fruitful  source.  Indolence  explains  tho  abuses 
^uctised  upon  the  government,  its  daily  robbery  by  officials  of 
every  grade,  the  dosolatloii  going  on  in  its  finest  provinces,  the 
frightful  oppression  of  wliicli  the  Greeks  have  been  the  victims, 
the  utter  hopelessness  witli  which  those  who  know  the  government 
thoroughly,  like  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  contemplate  its  approach- 
i  ng  fate.  Everj'where  you  find  the  native  citizen  asleep  at  noon- 
day, upon  guard,  in  the  bazaar,  kneeling  at  the  mosque,  reclining 
at  the  coflfee-house. 

Nothing  is  raoro  dreary  than  an  evening  in  a  Turkish  city. 
No  opera,  no  museum,  no  ball-room,  no  public  assembly,  no  street 
lights,  but  instead,  the  gates  which  close  the  different  quarters 
shut  up  at  nine  o'clock,  the  streets  filled  with  thousands  of  howl- 
ing curs,  every  house  as  silent  as  the  deserted  bazaar,  no  appear- 
ances of  domestic  Joy,  no  ''ounds  of  social  glee.     Ae  I  was  entire- 


ly alouc  in  Constantinople,  with  the  fewest  possible  books,  and  no 
acquaintance  outside  of  my  boarding-hou.sG,  I  was  like  some  pris- 
on convict,  confined  to  gloomy  silence  for  most  of  the  time  from 
sundo\\ii  to  daybreak.  And  then  I  was  under  the  last  grip  of  a 
Russian  winter.  There  were  no  stoves,  no  firc-phrces — far  less 
furnaces,  and  instead,  tho  breechiest  of  wooden  structures — doors 
that  would  not  be  coaxed  to  shut,  windows  tluit  poured  in  as 
much  air  a.s  light :  and,  out-doors,  a  driving  sleet,  or  a  north- 
easter fresh  from  the  Euxine,  breathing  ujjon  you  a  graveyard 
damp,  reminding  by  contrast,  of  Syrian  suns  or  Egyptian  cloud- 
Icssncss  of  sky.  I  know  the  "  Allies  "  will  never  forget  their 
winter  experience  of  the  Crimea.  I  know  that  many  perish  with 
cold  every  winter  at  Constantinople,  in  an  atmosphere  which  in 
Bummer  can  hardly  be  endured  for  heat.  A  Avider  experience 
would  satisfy  us  that  thougli  our  New  England  climate  is  none  of 
the  best,  our  lives  are  shielded  from  the  worse  extremes  wliich 
hover  over  many  favored  regions  of  earth  ;  our  warmth  is  never 
so  prostrating,  and  our  cold  we  are  abundantly  provided  to  meet. 
The  cemeteries  of  Constantinople  are  the  most  wonderful  things 
there — of  unlimited  extent  ;  "  fields  of  enormous  ninepins,"  dark 
groves  of  funereal  cypress  cover  miles  of  Moslem  monuments. 
Commonly,  a  marble  post  stands  at  the  head  and  another  at  the 
foot  of  a  pyramidal  marble  slab,  tlic  lieadstonc  decapitated  of  its 
turban,  if  its  owner  has  suffered  execution,  and  frequently  in- 
scribed, in  flaming  gold  and  blue,  with  the  name  and  virtues  of  the 
deceased,  but  the  whole  dilapidated,  tottering  to  its  fall,  and 
sometimes  yawning  open  in  the  most  melancholy  way.  The  holy 
suburb  of  Eyouak,  named  after  that  brave  standard-b carer,  one  of 
the  first  to  mount  the  captured  walls  of  the  Greek  metropolis,  is 
the  most  famous  and  superb,  though  Scutari  is  by  far  tlie  largest. 
Passing  up  the  Golden  Horn,  an  inner  harbor  where  seventy-fours 
can  ride,  yet  sheltered  as  a  Liverpool  dock,  rowing  by  the  gay- 
colored  palaces  of  wealthy  pachas  and  the  Sultana  Valide's  ex- 
tensive establishment,  you  come  to  burial-grounds,  upon  part  of 
which  no  Christian  foot  has  ever  trod — where  the  sultans  former- 
ly received  tho  sword  of  state  as  commander  of  the  hosts  of  the 
faithful — as  sacred  from  intrusion  as  the  mosque  of  Mecca  or  the 
temple  at  Jemsalem. 

Though  there  is  a  tiresome  uniformity  of  finish  among  tlie 
common  graves,  not  so  with  those  of  the  pachas  at  Eyoub  or 
Scutari.  They  are  frequently  little  gems — a  marble  mosque  with 
gold-latticed  windows,  cxhibitmg  one  or  more  tombstones  over- 
laid with  the  richest  Persian  rugs,  a  copy  of  the  Koran  open  per- 
haps, at  the  foot  of  the  deceased  sultan,  a  Moslem  monk  seen 
sometimes  at  his  prayers.  Sultan  Selira,  the  murdered  refoi-mer, 
has  the  finest  structure  at  this  Mount  Auburn  of  the  Orient — and 
near  to  his  resting-place  is  that  of  the  lovely  Ateya,  who  wept 
herself  to  death  when  her  second  child  was  stifled  to  prevent  a 
disputed  succession  to  tho  throne  ;  her  husband  is  said  to  come 
monthly,  and  closing  the  curtains  around  him,  spend  some  time 
alone  in  memory  of  the  early  lost.  .Another  elegant  mausoleum 
close  at  hand  tells  a  sadder  tale — there  lies  the  last  sultan's  sister, 
murdered  unintentionally,  because  her  offspring  might  bring  con- 
fusion into  the  state.  Alas  !  that  this  feai-ful  crime  against  infant 
life  has  already  made  such  progress  among  the  higher  ranks  in 
Turkey ;  while  the  Greek  and  Jew  houses  swarm  with  children, 
many  a  Moslem  mourns  his  childlessness  at  last. 

Scutari,  the  Asiatic  suburb  of  Constantinople,  preferred  by 
many  for  their  resting-place  because  of  a  popular  tradition  that 
the  Turk  is  to  be  driven  out  of  Europe,  has  a  very  woe-begone 
look — the  streets  were  silent  at  noonday,  the  houses  peculiarly 
dilapidated,  its  myriads  of  tombs  were  mostly  in  ruins.  The  on- 
ly curious  edifice  among  fifteen  miles  of  graves,  was  a  marble 
kiosk,  with  six  pillars,  honoring  the  final  rest  of  Sultan  Mah- 
moud's  horse !  More  falsehoods  have  been  circulated  about  these 
cemeteries  than  any  other  part,  of  Oriental  life — to  be  sure,  re- 
turning from  a  sultry  journey  over  treeless  hills,  these  dense  for- 
ests remind  you  of  "  Eothen's  "  driving  into  the  cold  verdure  of  the 
grove,  and  rjueiiching  his  hot  eyes  in  shade  as  though  in  deep  gushing 
waters.  But  it  is  all  moonshine  about  the  picturesque  eifcet  of 
the  whole,  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  Osmanli's  i-e sting-place 
and  the  numbers  who  are  always  lamenting  over  tlicir  friends' 
gi-aves.  On  a  fine  day  in  March,  I  met  not  a  mourner  in  all 
Eyoub,  and  but  one  weeping  group  at  Scutari.  But  this  exagger- 
ation is  not  so  gross  as  when  the  dragomen  point  to  the  wooden 
shoot  near  Seraglio  Point,  used  to  discharge  garden  rubbish  into 
the  sea,  and  say  that  faithless  wives  are  slipped  tlfrough  in  sacks 
into  the  remorseless  deep,  which  tells  no  tales — or,  where  the 
Seraglio  Gate,  as  innocent  of  sucli  ornament  as  the  granite  en- 
trances to  "Boston  Common,"  is  lined  in  imagination  with 
traitors'  heads. 

There  arc  still  interesting  memorials  of  antiquity  in  this  wide- 
spread city.  The  ancient  walls  which  the  Greeks  defended  so 
infamously  are  still  standing,  though  ruined  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and,  like  everything  else,  hastening  to  hopeless  ruin. 
ThereJs,  too,  in  the  ancient  Hippodrome,  a  monumental  column 
on  wliich  the  Greek  emperor  Constantine  once  stood,  (1)  and  a 
curiously  twisted  bronze  pillar,  said  to  be  from  Delphos,  but  the 
serpents'  heads  are  gone,  their  tails  are  no  longer  visible,  and  the 
whole  mass  is  a  melancholy  disappointment,  if  you  have  been  at 
pains  to  sec  the  tripod  of  an  oracle — together  with  (the  only  tol- 
erable tiling)  a  Thcban  obelisk,  fifty  feet  high,  of  one  piece,  mate 
to  that  at  Heliopolis.  And  here  stood,  in  foi-mor  times,  those  fa- 
mous bronze  horses  of  St.  Mark,  which  Constantinople  rifled 
from  Rome,  Venice  from  Constantinople,  and  Paris  for  a  while 
from  Venice — at  whose  famous  cathedral  tliey  are  to  be  seen  at 
this  hour. 

But  the  cistci-n  of  a  "Thousand  Columns"  is  considered  by 
scliolai-s  ae  belonging  to  tho  earliest  period  of  Byzantine  art,  and 
to  have  been  intended  for  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water  in  case 


of  siege.  It  is  now  occupied  by  silk  manufacturers,  and  extends 
beneath  the  centre  of  tlic  city  proper,  having  not  more,  I  suspect, 
than  five  hundred  marble  pillars  at  present.  Of  this  subten-aneau 
lake,  the  story  is  believed  to  be  authentic,  that,  upon  one  of  tiiose 
Janissary  insurrections  which  resulted  in  the  massacre  of  an  un- 
popular sultan,  llis  brother  fled  to  this  dark  vault,  threw  himself 
into  a  boat  which  was  always  kept  there,  aad  rowed  away  into  the 
depths  of  silence;  by-and-by  anotlier  boat  was  heard,  and  it  took 
its  course  towards  the  fugitive.  Prepared  for  a  sudden  death,  if 
need  be,  the  trembling  man  made  himself  known  only  to  find 
that  llis  name  was  already  proclaimed  as  "Fadischah,"  and  his 
presence  was  anxiously  sought  to  fill  the  vacant  throne. 

Having  visited  the  more  celebrated  bazaars  in  the  East,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  those  of  Constantinople  the  finest  in 
the  world.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  them.  Miles  after  miles 
you  pass,  frequently  under  stone  arches,  amidst  the  most  precious 
productions  of  the  world,  each  occupying  its  own  district — here 
Cashmere  shawls  and  I'ei'sian  rags,  there  costly  perfumes  and 
glittering  arms,  in  one  direction  nothing  but  amber  mouth-pieces 
and  silk-worked  pipes,  in  this  khan  vast  piles  of  drugs,  in  that, 
.  vaster  heaps  of  gorgeous  manufiicturcs  from  Damascus  or  Bag- 
dad. The  ancient  custom  of  offering  the  pipe  and  coffee  before 
every  bargain  is  more  "  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  obseiT- 
ance  ;"  there  is  more  of  it  at  Damascus,  but  little  enough  there. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  Byzantine  bazaar  is  that  it  is  so  finely 
built ;  instead  of  being  covered  with  a  ragged  mat  like  Damas- 
cus, or  only  protected  with  a  single  arch  as  at  Acre,  here  must 
be  miles  of  solid  stone  roof,  with  holes  at  intervals  to  admit  light 
and  air.  From  the  main  tiatnk  ran  smaller  arches  at  right  angles, 
interspersed  with  gratuitous  lodgments  for  the  foreign  merchant, 
and  huge  dome-covered  depots  for  the  wholesale  trade.  Honest 
as  the  Osmanlis  are  to  a  proverb,  I  found  them  veiy  hard  to  deal 
with  ;  a  monstrous  price  was  generally  asked,  so  that  the  piirchas- 
er  might  gratify  himself  with  cheapening  the  goods  a  third  or  a 
half,  according  to  his  skill ;  but  there  was  no  eagerness  to  attract 
notice,  no  importunity  to  purchase,  no  chagrin  if  one  went  away 
without  lig-htening  his  purse  in  the  least. 

It  was  amazing  to  think  what  distances  these  goods  hod  travel- 
ted  !  Thousands  of  miles  of  rocky  road  or  naked  desert  some 
of  those  precious  stones  have  come  upon  the  groaning  camel ; 
and  thousands  of  miles,  too,  upon  the  stormy  deep  have  those 
American  manufactures  travelled.  Some  piles  are  from  the  depths 
of  African  night,  and  some  from  the  full  blaze  of  English  intelli- 
gence, some  from  the  frozen  north,  and  more  yet  from  the  suuuy 
equator.  And,  through  the  midst  of  these  displays  of  the  world's 
wealth,  camels  pass  with  their  loads,  the  proud  pawing  Arabian 
horse,  the  patient  little  donkey,  heavily  burdened  porters,  veiled 
women  and  smoking  long-beards.  Still,  there  is  a  siogular  quiet, 
as  there  arc  no  carts,  no  di-iving  faster  than  a  walk,  no  church 
or  other  bells,  and  no  street-cries. 

My  dragoman  insisted  upon  it  that  the  slave-trade  was  abolish- 
ed ;  but  as  I  had  seen  these  human  cargoes  gathered  in  Nubia, 
had  traced  them  down  the  Nile,  had  steamed  with  them  across  the 
Mediterranean,  I  knew  veiy  well  they  must  be  for  sale  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  And  so  it  proved ;  hard  by 
the  grandest  mosque  in  the  world,  in  the  self-same  spot  that  tho 
books  mention,  I  found  a  number  of  sooty  damsels,  chatting  and 
laughing.  My  appearance  only  excited  their  mirth  afresh,  and 
they  evidently  wished  to  be  noticed.  By-and-by,  an  old  Turk 
came  and  examined  one  of  the  girls'  mouth,  hands,  feet,  etc., 
just  as  we  would  study  the  parts  of  a  horse  ;  she  apparently  noth- 
ing loth,  and  he  not  in  the  least  bashful.  No  white  slaves  were 
to  be  seen  ;  they  are  secluded  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
particularly  forbidden  to  infidel  eyes,  because  professedly  the 
traffic  is  prohibited. 

The  truth  is,  that  where  despotism  pei'vades  eveiything,  a  slave 
in  the  market  is  only  a  little  more  enslaved  than  everybody  else. 
Taken  from  want,  ignorance,  debasement,  civil  war,  idolatry  and 
savageism,  a  new  life  and  a  new  hope  dawn  upon  them  through 
the  slave  mart.  The  woman  may  become  a  sultana,  the  man  a 
pacha.  There  is  no  horror  of  colors,  no  reference  to  past  history, 
no  preference  of  relations,  no  proscription  of  foreigners  any^vlierQ 
in  the  Ottoman  empire.  I  do  not  protend  that  serfdom  is  not  an 
evil  and  an  outrage ;  but  it  is  less  conspicuous  because  of  the 
habitual  oppression  wliich  surrounds  it,  and  because  it  confers 
envied  privileges  at  times  upon  its  victims. 


A  FARMER'S  HOME. 

As  for  me,  long  tossed  on  the  stoi-raiest  waves  of  doubtful  con- 
flict and  arduous  endeavor,  I  have  begun  to  feel,  since  the  shades 
of  forty  years  fell  upon  me,  the  weaiy,  tempest-driven  voyager's 
longing  for  land,  the  wanderer's  yearaing  for  the  hamlet,  where 
in  childhood  he  nestled  by  his  mother's  kiiec,  and  was  soothed  to 
sleep  on  her  breast.  The  sober  down-hill  of  life  dispels  many  il- 
lusions, while  it  developes  or  strengthens  within  us  the  attach- 
ment, perhaps  long  smothered  or  overlaid,  for  "  that  dear  hut,  or 
home."  And  so  I,  in  the  sober  afternoon  of  life,  when  its  sun,  if 
not  high,  is  still  warm,  have  bought  me  a  few  acres  of  land  in  the 
broad,  still  countiT,  and,  bearing  thither  my  honsehoid  treasures, 
have  resolved  to  steal  from  the  city's  labors  and  anxieties  at  least 
one  day  in  each  week,  wherein  to  revive  as  a  fiunncr  the  memo- 
ries of  my  childhood's  humble  home,  and  already  realize  that  tho 
experiment  cannot  cost  as  much  as  it  is  worth ;  already  I  find,  in 
that  day's  quiet,  an  antidote  and  a  solace  for  the  feverish,  festering 
cares  of  the  days  whicli  environ  it ;  already  my  brook  murmurs  a 
sootliing,  even  song  to  my  buniing,  throbbing  brain ;  and  my 
trees,  gently  stirred  by  the  fresh  breezes,  whisper  to  my  spirit 
something  of  their  own  quiet  strengtii  and  patient  tnist  in  God. 
And  thus  do  I  faintly  realize,  but  for  a  brief  and  flitting  day, 
the  serene  joy  which  shall  irradiate  the  farmer's  vocation,  when  a 
fuller  and  truer  education  shall  have  refined  and  chastened  hia 
animal  cravings,  and  when  science  shall  have  endowed  him 
with  her  treasures,  redeeming  labor  from  drudgery,  quadrupling 
its  efficiency,  and  crowning  with  beauty  and  plenty  our  bounte- 
ous, beneficent  earth. — Sorace  Greeley. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.) 

MERRIE    MABEL. 

IIY    GEORGE    P.    BURSIIAM. 

Madam  Clarissa  Mahei.,  ii  worthy  mid  splcndirl  woman  of 
the  "old  school,"  was  sittiii<r  in  the  lonely  cluimhcr  wlierc  her 
most  excellent  husband  lay  dying-.  Slie  held  his  attenuated  hand 
in  hcr's,  and  silently  watched  his  cuhn  fciitnres,  white  as  marhle, 
and  now  almost  ns  cold  ;  and  thongh  no  sonnd  escaped  her  lips, 
the  hot  tears  of  jjricf  conrsed  down  her  checks,  as  she  saw  that 
the  lijiht  which  had  for  Hfiy  years  and  more  ilhnnined  her  lony;- 
loved  Henn-'s  eaithly  form  was  soon  to  lie  quenched  forever. 

T'p  to  this  evening  he  had  retained  possession  of  his  faculties, 
nnd  he  had  spoken  calmly  and  clearly  to  his  loved  wife  and 
diuif;hter  of  his  approachinj;  dissolution. 

"  My  poor  wife,"  he  said,  on  the  previous  day,  "I  feci  that  I 
am  ^oing.  I  have  no  regrets,  no  fears,  no  pangs,  at  this  my 
fiial  hour,  save  the  single  grief  that  I  must  leave  yon  pcnniles.s — 
you  and  my  darling  Merrie  ftlahel,  whom  I  have  loved  so  tenderly. 
\Vlien  I  depart,  all — all  is  gone !  "V\*c  have  seen  many  happy 
d:.ys  together,  Clarissa ;  the  years  have  passed  hy,  and  earthly 
joys  that  few  persons  have  been  permitted  to  experience.  But 
Fortune  has  seen  fit  to  visit  ns  with  pecuniary  losses  more  latter- 
Iv,  and  vou  know  how  hard  I  have  striven  to  cope  with  the  adver- 
sitv  that  so  suddenly  came  upon  ns.  My  brother  is  rich,  and  I 
hare  already  commended  you  and  our  daughter  to  his  care  and 
kindness — his  charity.  This  is  a  hard  word,  but  Robert  will  not 
forpet  how  much  I  have  done  for  him  and  his,  in  years  past,  when 
I  had  the  ability  to  assist  him." 

Twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed  since  Heniy  Mahel  had  thus 
spoken,  and  his  wife  was  now  at  his  bedside,  watching  the  still 
flickering  light  that  must  go  out  so  soon.  She  held  his  cold  hand, 
and  he  seemed  calmer,  colder,  paler  than  he  had  ever  yet  appeared. 
The  doctor  came  in.  As  he  approached  the  bed,  cautiously,  he 
took  the  old  gentleman's  wrist  in  his  hand,  placed  his  face  near 
the  patient's  breast,  and  said  ; 

"  How  long  has  he  been  thus,  madam  1" 

"  But  a  few  minutes  only.  I  placed  a  draught  of  liquid  to  his 
lips  ten  minutes  since,  though  he  did  not  seem  to  desire  anything." 
"  He  is  dead,  Mrs.  Mabel,"  said  the  physician,  softly;  and  the 
poor  wife  sank  forward  upon  her  husband's  bosom,  giving  free 
vent  to  the  choked-up  grief  she  had  felt  for  many  wxary  hours 
previously.  The  daughter  was  asleep.  She  had  been  up  all 
night  long,  and  needed  repose.  Mother  nor  child  had  the  slight- 
est idea  th&t  the  father  and  husband  was  so  near  his  end.  The 
physician,  even,  was  suri^rised,  for  he  had  supposed  his  patient 
would  linger  along  for  t^vo  or  three  days  yet. 

Until  witlan  a  few  months  preceding  her  fiithcr's  adversitv  and 
illness,  Merrie  Mabel  had  been  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  jov- 
ous  creatures  alive.  There  was  no  limit  to  her  good-nature,  and 
she  had  been  ihe  idol  of  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances,  until  For- 
tune's sun  shone  coldly  upon  her  father's  prospects,  and  when  he 
finally  became  reduced  in  his  pecuniary  circumstances.  "When 
she  entered  the  sick-room  again,  and  found  her  parent  dead,  her 
giief  was  intense. 

ilr.  Mabel's  remains  were  decently  buried,  and  the  house  in 
which  he  had  been  an  occupant  for  the  last  year,  merely  upon  suf- 
ferance, was  directly  demanded  possession,  of  by  the  owner,  who 
could  no  longer  permit  it  to  be  held  by  those  who  were  unable  to 
pay  the  rent.  A  letter  had  been  written  to  Robert  Mabel,  the 
wealthy  brother,  by  the  dying  Henry,  several  days  before  he  de- 
ceased, in  which  he  commended  his  unfortunate  wife  and  child  to 
the  favor  of  the  man  whom  he  had  originally  assisted  into  busi- 
ness, and  who  had  been  gromng  rich,  while  Henry  was  declining 
in  health,  and  in  his  once  generous  worldly  possessions. 

There  was  no  other  way,  it  seemed  to  the  sufferers,  but  to  wait 
upon  the  more  fortunate  brother,  and  ekim  his  aid  and  shelter, 
temporarily,  at  least — though  this  step  nearly  broke  the  heart  of 
poor  Madam  Mabel,  whose  sensitiveness  was  of  the  keenest  char- 
acter. But  she  looked  at  her  sweet  daughter — fatherless  and 
without  a  protector,  and  she  said,  "  My  duty  requires  the  sacri- 
fice, and  I  will  go."  But  she  entertained  serious  douI)ts  whether 
they  would  be  welcome.  The  brother,  nor  any  of  his  family  were 
present  at  the  modest  funeral,  she  knew ;  but  this  might  be  ex- 
cused, for  he  lived  eight  miles  distant,  in  the  city  of  Richmond, 
and  they  could  not  go  so  far  from  home,  conveniently,  perhaps. 
So,  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  a  cold  and 
cheerless  one,  too,  the  mother  scraped  together  the  few  dollars 
that  were  left  of  the  wreck  of  her  husband's  affairs,  and  with  her 
daughter,  she  left  all  behind  her,  and  hastened  to  the  citj-,  to 
e'jmmunicate  with  her  husband's  wealtliy  relatives. 

She  found  no  difficulty  in  being  borne  directly  to  the  rich  man's 
dwelling,  for  everybody  knew  Robert  Mabel,  Esq,  He  lived  in  a 
Fplendid  house,  upon  one  of  the  raost  fashionable  streets  in  the 
city  ;  and  they  were  set  down  at  his  door  at  early  afr  .-Tioon.  Mr, 
Mabel  was  at  dinner  when  they  a^ived  at  bis  dwelling,  and  could 
not  be  disturbed.  This  was  the  answer  brought  back  by  the  well- 
fed  servant  who  answered  the  two  callers.  Mrs.  Mabel  had  no 
card  to  send  up,  and  she  merely  said  that  it  was  Sirs.  Hcnrv 
Mabel  and  her  daughter,  who  desired  to  meet  the  'Squire, 

"  I  will  not  trouble  him — we  ciin  wait  bis  pleasure,"  said  the 
poor  widow,  modestly.  And  though  the  scni-ant  said  nothing  to 
intimate  permission  that  she  could  enter,  she  walked  into  the  hall 
and  thence  into  the  reception-room;  where,  with  her  daughter, 
she  patiently  sat  in  waiting  an  hour,  looking  for  the  approach  of 
the  man  to  whom  she  intended  personally  to  deliver  the  letter. 
Mr.  Mabel  was  enjoying  his  customary  sumptuous  repast,  howev- 
er, and  he  frequently  sat  at  table  two  or  three  hours,  surrounded 
br  his  family  or  his  fashionable  friends. 


On  the  present  occasion,  the  poor  widow  and  her  daughter  had 
not  tasted  food  for  eight  hours  !  But  wliat  cared  the  rich  Robert 
Mabel,  lOsq.,  for  this  f  ZJ'.'  was  enjoying  a  capital  good  dinner; 
and  as  course  after  course  came  and  went,  he  smacked  his  aristo- 
cratic lijis,  and  thanked  fortune  tliat  he  was  not  obliged  to  leave 
his  comfortalde  fireside,  tu  encounter  the  bleak  wind  that  then 
rioted  outside  liis  double  doors  and  windows. 

Another  hour  passed,  and  the  sun  was  sinking  slowly  in  the 
west,  amidst  the  filmy  clouds.  The  daughter  was  weaiy  with 
waiting,  and  hungry,  as  well.  But  the  motlicr  said,  "your  uncle 
will  soon  come.  Ho  has  visitors,  probably ;  we  can  tarry." 
"Wlicre  else  could^thcy  go  '. 

A  f  oftly-falling  step_^was  then  soon  heard,  and  Robert  Mabel, 
Esq.,  with  his  fat  squatty  wife  on  his  arm,  entered  the  room  where 
the  poor  woman  sat  with  her  daughter.  They  arose  as  the  lordly 
relatives  came  in,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Mabel  greeted  her  brother-in- 
law  politely,  at  the  same  time  saying,  "  My  daughter,  sir." 

"  Mrs.  Robert  Mabel  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  the  two  ladies. 
Mr.  Robert  said,  "  How  d'ye  do  V  and  the  widow  handed  him  her 
late  husband's  letter. 

"  Yes,  I  sec,"  I'cmarked  the  wealtliy  man.  "  It  is  from  Harry. 
How  /.^  he,  by  the  way  ?" 

"  He  has  been  dead  a  week,  sir,"  said  the  poor  wife. 
"Dead!  is  it  possible?      I  was  not  aware   of  this.     Excuse 
me,"  he  continued,  opening  the  letter  and  examining  its  contents. 
"  What  is  it,  husband  V  inquired  the  haughty  wife,  refeningto 
the  letter  he  had  just  read. 

"  0,  the  old  story,  Florentiua,  the  old  story.  Poverty,  sickness, 
widows  and  orphans.  Really,  Mrs.  Clarissa,"  he  continued,  turn- 
ing to  the  patient  widow  of  his  late  brother,  "  really,  I  don't  sec 
what  I  can  do  for  you.  The  fact  is,  I  meet  with  so  much  of  this 
sort  of  thing  in  my  experience,  you  see,  my  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  is  necessarily  so  extended,  and  there  are  so  many 
calls  upon  my  charity,  that  I — I — a — really,  I  have  not  the  moans 
to  do  much  for  thos-  who  are  so  unfortunate.  I  am  sorry  for  you, 
I  am  sure ;  and  if  a  few  dollars  cau'bencfit  ^-ou — " 

"  What  do  you  propose  going  about  now,  ma'am  V  "chimed  in 
Robert's  wife,  at  this  juncture,  fearing  that  her  husband  was  about 
to  be  tempted  to   bestow  something  upon    the  poverty-stricken 
people  before  them  ;  "  what  occupation  do  you"  intend  to  foller  ?" 
"Well,  Clarissa,"  continued  Robert  Mabel,  observing  the  em- 
barrassment tliat  his  wife's  boorishness  was  causing,  "  I  am  dis- 
posed to  do  all  in  my  power  for  aU  those  whom  I  ought  to  be 
called  upon  to  assist.     But  really,  I  don't  see  what  I  can  do,  just 
now,  for  you.     Perhaps,  in  the'course  of  a  few  weeks,  I — " 
"Is  the  garl  sick,  ma'am  V  asked  Mrs.  Robert  Mabel. 
"  Whom  did  you  allude  to.  madam  V  asked  the  Avidow. 
"  Why,  this  one,  here.     Is  she  sick,  as  well  as  i/ou  !" 
"  No,  madam  ;  neither   of  us  is  sick,  thank_heaven  !     We  are 
comfort — " 

"  Yes,  I  understand  all  that  part,"  continued  Mrs.  Robert  Ma- 
bel, rudely;  "but  if  she  aint  sick,  and  has  got  her  health,  and 
aint  ill  noways,  I  don't  see,  and  I  carnt  see  why  she  aint  jest  as 
able  to  go  to  work  and  do  something  for  an  honest  livin'^--,  as 
well  as  any  sich  robust  garl  ought  to  be  willin' to  do.  For  my 
part,  if  1  was  unfortunate  in  this  way,  7  shouldn't  think  of  goin' 
about  beggin'  in  this  manner.  I'd  go  to  work,  old  as  I  am.  That 
is,  I'm  not  very  old.'but  I'd  go  to  work,  /would  \" 

Mrs.  Clarissa  Mabel  would  gladly  have  bowed  herself  out  of 
the  presence  of  this  vulgai-  woman ;  but  where  was  she  to  go  ? 
She  had  but  three  or  four  dollars  in  the  world,  she  was  a  total 
stranger  in  the  city,  she  bad  vacated  the  house  she  was  in  when 
her  husband  died,  and  she  had  no  one  to  turn  to  for  aid  or  com- 
fort, save  her  daughter,  who  was  entirely  innocent  of  her  peril,  or 
the  customs  of  the  cold  world  into  which  she  had  been  thus  mer- 
cilessly thrust,  at  a  few  hours'  notice. 

"  I  had  hoped,"  said  the  unlucky  widow,  in  a  feeling  tone, 
"  that  we  should  be  welcome  here,  for  a  time  at  least,  until  we 
should  be  able  to  turn  round  and  see — " 

"What!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Robert  Mabel,  "you  didn't  take  our 
residence  for  a  poor-'us,  did  you,  ma'am  V* 

"  On  the  contrarj-,  madam,  I  knew  it  to  be  a  rich  one,"  replied 
the  widow.  "  I  knew  that  Mr.  Mabel  here  enjoyed  the  blessiuf^s 
of  fortune  in  abundance ;  that  he  knew  nothing  of  want,  or  cold, 
or  hunger,  or  inconvenience ;  and  I  know  what  his  brother  was 
when  he  was  living.  I  hoped  that  he  possessed  a  similar  friendly 
spirit,  and  that  he  would  shelter  his  brother's  wife  and  child,  at 
least  temporarily,  as  ke  would  have  done,  gladly,  if  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  had  been  reversed,  I  know,  madam.  And  I 
know,  madam,  that  Robert  was  under  obligations  to  Henry,  in 
former  years  ;  a  fact  wiiich  I  did  not  suppose  he  would  forget." 

"  Well,  mum,"  continued  the  an-ogaut  and  ignorant  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Mabel,  finally,  "  my  husband  can  give  you  what  he  pleases  as 
a  dunnation  of  charity,  but  my  house  is  full,  and  we  haint  no  ac- 
commerdations  for  any  exti-ys,  at  present.  I've  no  doubt  that 
your  garl  can  git  a  good  place,  if  she  trios  ;  and  my  advice  would 
be  that  she  goes  to  work,  and  not  have  her  mother  round  the  city 
beggin'  in  this  kind  of  common  way,  no  longer." 

"Good  evening,  madam — good  night,  Mr.  Mabel,"  said  the  al- 
most fainting  widow,  politely,  at  this  crisis.  And  taking  the  aim 
of  her  daughter,  she  found  her  way  to  the  door,  and  went  forth 
into  the  windy  streets,  without  the  slightest  knowiedge  or  sus- 
picion of  what  course  she  could  take,  from  that  moment. 

"  It's  mi/  opinion,"  said  the  voice  of  a  pert  young  man  of  six- 
teen, as  he  entered  the  room  at  this  moment,  "  it's  my  opinion, 
though  I  don't  charge  anything  for  it,  mother,  that  you  have  just 
made  a  veiy  great  mistake." 
"  As  how,  Bobljy  ?" 

"  Well,  you  didn't  do  the  clean  thing  with  the  old  lady,  no  how. 
And  I'll  bet  forty  croiivns  (and  that's  more  than  I'm  worth),  thai 


you'll  one  day  be  sornt'  for  the  kind  of  treatment  you  extended  to 
aunty  and  her  daughter." 

"  Don't  tell  me  of  your  anfic-i.  We've  as  much  as  we  can  do  to 
attend  to  our  own  afiUirs  ;  and  I  am  not  going  to  submit  to  no 
such  impcrsition  as  this,  liy  no  means." 

The  conversation  dropped,  and  the  poor  relations  were  soon 
forgotten,  as  the  brilliant  chandeliers  were  lighted,  and  evening 
callers  came  in,  who  sent  up  their  cards  in  advunci'. 

As  the  sluules  of  evening  fell  upon  the  town,  two  females— the 
widowed  mother  and  fathcricss  daughter— hurried  along  the 
streets,  without  a  destination,  for  that  night.  Reaching  a  modest 
hotel,  as  they  went,  the  motlier  halted,  seized  her  daughter's  hand, 
and  they  entered  its  comfortable  parior,  glad  to  escape  from  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  wiiich  was  now  getting  to  be  biting  cold. 
Verily,  the  poor  widow  and  her  daughter  were  unused  to  this 
kind  of  hardsliip.  To  avoid  being  compelled  to  answer  unneces- 
sary questions,  when  the  servant  entered,  tliey  were  immediately 
booked  for  the  next  morning's  mail  coach,  hack  to  the  town  they 
had  just  left,  wiiere  were  left  their  Iiumble  wardrobes,  and  a  few 
scanty  articles  of  small  value,  still  belonging  to  them  severally. 
The  mother  paid  their  Iiotel  charges,  they  partook  of  a  hearty  sup- 
per, and  next  moniing  returned  to  their  former  place  of  residence, 
where  Mrs.  Mabel  secured  lodging  for  herself  and  child,  for  the 
present,  at  a  moderate  sum,  payable  monthly. 

Mrs.  Robert  Mabel's  advice  was  adopted  at  once.  The  spirit  of 
Men-ie  Mabel  was  aroused  at  the  insolence  of  her  rich  aunt,  and 
she  did  "go  to  work,"  directly.  Slie  was  accomplished  and  in- 
genious in  needle-work,  and  though  she  obtained  hut  poor  pay, 
with  the  mother's  assistance  they  contrived  for  six  months  to  keep 
above-board,  after  disposing  of  some  private  jewcliy,  and  other 
things  they  could  spare,  from  time  to  time,  when  a  young  mer- 
chant, who  was  doing  a  thriving  business,  met  Merrie,  wooed  and 
maiTied  her.  Thus  the  mother  and  daughter  obtained  an  excel- 
lent home,  and  soon  became  happy  and  contented. 

Three  years  passed  away,  and  the  reversion  came.  A  rleh 
lady  friend  of  Mrs.  Henry  Mabel  (the  unfortunate  widow)  de- 
ceased, and  in  her  will  was  found  a  clause  that  gave  to  Clarissa 
Mabel  twenty  thousand  dollars.  And  thus  she  was  made  inde- 
pendent for  life.  William  Delancy,  the  husband  of  her  dauo-hter, 
had  been  extraordinarily  successful  in  trade,  and  had  amassed 
nearly  as  much  more.     And  they  came  to  Richmond  to  live. 

Meantime  Robert  Mahel,  Esquire,  had  failed.  His  occupa- 
tion, his  fine  house,  and  horses,  and  dogs,  and  superb  furniture 
all  were  gone,  to  half  satisfy  his  numerous  creditors.  lu  a  nio-ht 
almost,  he  was  a  broken,  ruined  bankrapt !  And  the  poor,  starving- 
"beggin"' widow  (three  years  previously)  was  now  in  circum- 
stances of  comparative  wealth  and  ease. 

She  heard  of  Robert's  disaster,  and  she  sent  for  him,  as  soon  as 
his  trouble  reached  her  knowledge.  Sent  for  him,  sympathized 
with  him,  pitied  him,  and  generously  offered  him  a  loan,  or  a  "-ift 
if  he  would  not  borrow  it,  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  start  again 
with.     He  wavered — she  insisted; 

"  Robert,"  she  said,  "take  this  money.  I  do  not  need  it.  lam 
able  to  give  or  loan  it  to  you,  and  you  and  your  family  are  in 
want.  I  have  been  there,  Robert,  myself,  and  I  know  how  poorly 
this  sort  of  misfortune  can  be  borne." 

Robert  Mabel  felt  this  reproof  most  keenly,  though  Clarissa 
did  not  intend  to  reprove  him,  and  he  accepted  the  loan  as  soon 
as  he  found  it  safe  to  do  so, 

"Why  don't  you  call  upon  your  brother's  wife,  Robert  1"  said 
his  ignorant  partner,  one  evening,  as  they  sat  mourning  over  their 
losses  and  embarrassments ;  "why  not  call  on  her?  She's  rich 
now,  I  hear,  and  she'll  have  the  chance  to  see  how  nice  it  is  to 
give  away  her  surplice  money,  if  she's  got  any.  She  took  good 
care  to  come  to  you  wiien  she  was  in  want,  but  she's  been  mighty 
careful  not  to  come  near  us  scnce  she  got  rich  ag'in." 

"  She  did  come  here,  when  I  might  have  aided  her ;  but,  tlirouo-h 
your  influence,  Florcntina,  I  never  sent  her  a  dollar.  Wliat  claim 
have  I  or  you  on  her  bounty  V 

"  Isn't  she  your  brother's  wife — your  own  brother's  wife  ?  and 
isn't  she  bound  to — to  do  what  she  can — to  keep  up  the  respecta- 
bilitv  of  your  family,  I'd  like  to  know  1" 

"  And  supposing  she  should  say  to  me — provided  I  presumed 
to  call  on  her,  with  this  object  in  view  (and  I  should  conceive  it 
to  be  an  an-ant  presumption  to  do  so),  suppose  she  should  ask 
why  I,  an  able-bodied  man.  and  you,  an  equally  healthy  and  able 
woman,  didn't  go  to  work,  and  not  be  begging  and  cning  at  the 
doors  of  our  rich  relatives  (  What  could  I  say  in  reply,  do  vou 
think  V 

"  Think  !  we've  no  time  to  thiiil'.  Where  are  we  going  after 
the  sale  of  the  house  and  furniture  rt  auction,  to-morrow  ?  Tell 
me  that.  Master  Robert." 

"Tm  going  to  sea,"  shouted  the  boy,  rushing  into  the  room  at 
this  moment,  "  You  ought  to  go  to  aunty,  father,  by  all  means. 
That  would  be  beautiful — splendid  !  Why  don't  i/ou  go,  mother  ? 
You'd  cut  a  nice  figure,  there.  Shall  I  call  the  caniage  for  you  ? 
Wont  you  ride  there?  0,  I  forgot;  the  caniage  is  gone.  The 
fellow  with  the  cockade  on  his  hat  took  tlie  carriage  and  horse, 
and  my  dogs,  too,  confound  him  !  I  tried  to  make  Ponto  bite 
him,  but  the  cur  see  the  wot-you-call-it  on  his  hat,  and  caved  in. 
Never  mind  ;  you  can  go  to  aunty  ;  she'll  pony  up,  I've  no  doubt, 
/would  if  I  were  she — only  I  wouldn't,"  he  continued,  bouncing 
out  as  he  came.  He  was  a  good  fellow  at  heart,  bnt  he  had  been 
wretchedly  trained  thus  far. 

When  Robert  got  "  aunty's  "  message,  inviting  him  to  come  to 
her  house,  he  immediately  responded,  and  he  embraced  her  gen- 
erous  offer.  His  creditors  were  silenced  ;  ho  began  business  ftg:ain, 
with  care,  and  eventually  was  able  to  repay  his  brother's  wifb's 
loan,  with  interest ;  while  Merrio  Alahol,  as  the  wife  of  the  youn^f 
merchant,  was  the  sunshine  of  a  Imppy  household. 
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EXTERIOR   YTEVf   OF    C.UIBRIDGE   GLjVSS    WORKS    FROM   THE   EAST. 


straifrht  central  fine, 
nine  ftot  in  rtiamcit'i", 
cominiinicaiinf:  w  i  i  h 
crtcli  funiare  liv  suliicr- 
rancan  liriek  flni'S. 
TJK'so  flues  are  1:m'1  in 
eemcnt.  iiiul  t;ikc;ill  ilie 
smoke  fiuni  the  fiirna- 
ees,  leers,  kilns,  ete.,  :if 
funlini:  anii^le  rlranulit. 
The  tines  arc  ahont  five 
feet  in  diameter.  The 
second  enjiraving  shows 
the  tea/ers  at  work 
feedinjr  these  fnrnitees 
in  their  snhterranean 
vanlt.  The  opening 
of  the  side  flues  is 
shown  in  the  drawing. 
The  features  of  these 
nnderjrround  rejiions 
arc  wild  andstartlinjrto 
the  sjicctator.  The 
fierce  qlarc  of  the  de- 
vouring,' flames,  lit^Iiling 
np  till'  dark  and  stnl- 
wort  figures  of  the 
workmen,  strikinp;  on 
the  columns  and  the 
sweepinir  arches  of  the 
roof  jnodnecs  a  singu- 
lavlv  picturesque  efl'ect, 
renderinj;  the  scene 
worthy  of  the  pencil  of 
"savajrc  Rosa/*  wliilc 
in  the  actuality  the  roar- 
ing: of  the  fires  enhances 
the  almost  a])pallin*r'ni- 
pression.  Our  sixth  en- 
pravinp^  represents  the 
interior  of  the  larj;e 
buildinp;,  which  con- 
tains four  large  furna- 


withflrawn  to  a  cooler  part  of  the  annealing  chamber.  If  sudden- 
ly "  ooltd  it  breaks  ;  and  if  not  properly  annealed  it  is  exceedingly 
hrinle.  Tlie  pix-ssing  of  glass  is  entirely  an  American  invention, 
originating  in  this  manufaciory,  and  hns  tiecome  aven'  important 
]}art  of  the  business.  The  floor  of  this  building  is  of  brick,  with 
a  groined  roof,  re.-'ting  on  iron  columns.  Tlie  furnaces,  coal-bins, 
etc.,  are  below.  The  coal  used  is  the  Cumberland.  This  is  tl  e 
only  establisliment  in  the  world,  so  far  as  we  know,  wlierc  a  glass 
fumace  is  fed  underneath.  The  advantage  consists  in  avoiding 
the  dust  from  coal  inside  and  the  inteiTuption  to  workmen  of  shov- 
eling the  coal  into  the  fumace,  as  in  the  old  method,  between  tlie 
pots,  and  directly  where  the  blowers  are  at  work.  There  aro 
tiirce  hundred  hands  employed  at  and  about  the  furnaces.  Our 
third  engraving  represents  the  interior  of  the  cutting  room.  Glass 
is  cut  by  grinding  the  surface  with  small  wheels  of  stone,  metal 
or  wood.  The  glass  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  wheels.  Tlie 
first  cutting  is  with  wheels  of  stone  ;  then  with  iron  covered  with 
sharp  sand  or  emery;  finally  with  brush  wheels  covered  with  put- 
ty. A  small  stream  of  water,  continually  flowing  on  the  glass, 
prevents  the  production  of  too  much  heat.  By  this  means  tha 
licautifnl  and  eUiborate  figures  we  see  upon  ornamental  glass  ves- 
sels are  produced.  This  room  is  about  270  feet  long,  and  contains 
eighty  frames  for  cutting,  polishing  and  engraving  glass.  About 
ninety  hands  are  constantly  em])loyed  in  this  business.  The  ma- 
chinery is  moved  by  a  steam  engine  of  eighty  horse  power,  ic- 
cently'luiilt  liy  Messrs.  Corlis  &  Nightingale,  of  Providence.  Oar 
fifth  illustration  is  tlie  sliow-room,  which  is  140  feet  long,  and 
high  in  proportion.  Articles  of  almost  every  description,  useful 
and  ornamental,  vases,  lamps,  globes,  facons,  tumblers  and  dislips, 
plain,  colored  and  gorgeously  elaborated,  are  here  heaped  up  in 
dazzling  profusion.  ^Yc  mar  remark  here  that  the  articles  msm- 
ufacturcd  arc  fully  equal  to  those  produced  in  any  Euro]iean  es- 
tablishment. We  have  before  observed  thatmany  of  the  methods 
used  in  the  manufactory  of  glass  are  peculiar  to  this  establishment; 
and  while  the  furnaces  and  many  of  the  arrangements  surpass  in 
efiicacy  and  economy  those  of  the  English,  Frencli  and  German 
glass  works,  a  nice  artistic  finish  has  been  reached  in  the  details 
of  oi-namcntation  which  defies  rivalry  and  competition.  Thefoarth 
picture  of  our  series  shows  a  portion  of  the  yard.  Above  isscen 
the  railroad  over  which  the  glass  is  conveyed  from  the  '^laas 
houses  to  the  cutting  shop,  and  tlience  to  tlie  packing  room  jjbove, 
which  is  370  feet  in  length.  There  are  several  other  departments 
connected   with  the  works,   each  of  which  plays  an  important 


NE^V  EXGL.IA'D  GLASS  COMPAJfY'S  TV'ORICS. 

The  traveller  who  approaches  Boston  by  the  Jlainc,  Fitchburg 
or  Lowell  Railroads,  as  he  draws  near  to  the  great  metropolis  of 
New  England,  among  the  many  prominent  objects  which  aiTcst 
his  attention,  cannot  fail  to  notice  with  surprise,  in  the  direction 
of  East  Cambridge,  a  lirick  chimney,  which  towers  up  into  the 
air  at  an  astounding  height,  exceeding  th.at  of  Bunker  Hill  Mon- 
ument. A  near  view  shows  that  it  rises  from  a  mass  of  buildings 
oc(-upying  a  vast  area  of  ground,  indicating  that  an  extensive  bus- 
iness is  earned  on  within.  This  chimney  and  these  buildings  arc 
those  of  the  New  England  Glass  Company's  works,  which  we 
have  selected  as  interesting  subjects  for  pictorial  illustration. 
Though  the  perfection  which  the  manufacture  of  glass  now  ex- 
hibits is  only  of  motlcm  attainment,  still  the  article  itself  is  of  re- 
mote antiquity.  It  is  made,  as  every  one  knows,  by  mixing  sili- 
cious  earth  or  sand,  alkaline  substances  and  metallic  oxides  at  a 
white  heat.  Its  basis  is  silica.  Flints  and  quartz  arc  sometimes 
employed,  and  reduced  to  powder  by  being  heated  hot  and  then 
thrown  into  hot  water.  Potash  and  soda  supply  the  requisite 
amount  of  alkali  ;  lime  and  borax  are  also  added.  The  deutox- 
ide  of  lead  is  the  metallic  oxide  most  generally  used.  Transpa- 
rency, flexibility,  ductility,  brittleness  and  elasticity  arc  rcmark- 
a})le"properties  of  glass.  '  Though  the  componerit  parts  of  glass  are 
opaque,  by  combination  pei-fcct  transparency  is  produced.  We 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  date  or  origin  of  glass,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  it  was  the  result  of  chance.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  first  glass  works  of  antiquity  were  established  at  l)iospo- 
lis,  the  capital  of  the  Egyptian  Thebiad,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the 
Eg>*ptiaTis  carried  the  art  of  making,  cutting  and  even  staining 
glass  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Articles  that  show  much 
elaborate  workmanship  have  been  dug  up  in  Herculaneum,  and  in 
Vompeii  plates,  supposed  to  have  been  window  panes,  have  been 
hrouiiht  to  light.  The  cclelirated  Portland  vase  is  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  ancient  glass  manufacture,  and  for  a  long  time  was 
supposed  to  be  a  sardonyx.  The  nninufaeturc  of  glass  was  in- 
troduced into  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  We  will  now  pass 
to  the  series  of  views  furnished  by  our  artists,  Mr.  Warren  and 
Mr.  Worcester.  The  first  represents  a  general  view  of  the  works 
from  the  water.  They  are  situated  on  a  lot  of  land  on  North 
Street,  East  Cambridge.  542  feet  in  length,  mnning  to  the  water, 
with  an  average  depth  of  378  feet.  The  company  was  incorpo- 
rated Febmarv  IG,  1318,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  3100,000, 
only  5+0,000  of  which  were    called    in  when   the   business   com- 


menced, and  this  has, 
from  time  to  time,  been 
increased  to  S500,000. 
There  are  five  furnaces 
of  ten  pots  each,  pro- 
ducing annually  eight- 
een imndred  tons  of 
glass !  The  arrange- 
ments for  firing  and 
drauglit  are  peculiar  to 
the  East  Cambridge 
works,  none  like  them 
existing  in  the  world. 
The  English  glass 
houses  are  commonly 
large  conical  buildings, 
from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
dred feet  higli,  and 
ranging  from  fifty  to 
eighty  feet  in  diameter. 
The  furnace  is  in  the 
centre,  over  a  large 
vault,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  an  open- 
ing covered  by  an  iron 
grate,  in  which  the  fire 
is  built  and  kept  up  by 
tlie  drauglit  of  air  from 
the  vault.  In  the  East 
Cambridge  works  tliere 
are  no  tall  cones  to  each 
furnace,  as  on  the  Euro- 
pean plan,  but  the 
draught  is  created  by 
the  tall  chimney  which 
forms  so  conspicuous  a 
figure  in  our  exterior 
view  of  the  works.  The 
ehimneyis  two  hundred 
forty  feet  high,  twenty- 
four  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  fifteen  at 
the   top-      There  is    a 
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ces,  the  annealing  tocrs, 
kilns,  etc.,  with  all  the 
operatives  engaged  in 
liiowing,  pressing  and 
finishing  glass.  It  is  an 
animated  and  busy 
scene.  The  glass  be- 
ing melted  in  large 
pots  and  crucibles,  the 
workmen  dip  the  ends 
of  their  long  iron  tubes 
into  the  rod  hot  liquid 
mass,  and  afterwaiuls 
roll  it  on  a  polished  iron 
plate  to  give  it  an 
even  surface  on  the  ex- 
terior. The  blowing 
tlien  commences.  After 
tlie  glass  has  attained 
tlie  size  desired,  to  which 
it  swells  by  the  breath, 
like  a  bladder  or  soap 
l)ui)ble.  it  is  removed 
by  dipping  another  hot 
rod  in  the  liquid  glass 
aril  touching  it  to  tlic 
bubble,  as  we  may  term 
it.  A  pair  of  pincers 
wetted  with  water,  is 
then  applied  to  the 
neck  and  it  immediate- 
ly severs  and  cracks  ofl". 
Tlie  vessel  is  then  heat- 
ed at  a  furnace  till  it 
becomes  sufficiently 
pliant  to  be  moulded 
and  finished.  The  glass 
vessel  is  annealed  by 
being  removed  to  a  fur- 
nace not  hot  enough  to 
melt  it,  and  gradually 


GLASS-CUTTING   BOOM. 


pnrt.  There  is  the  lead  fnrnnee.  for  eohyertinp;  piff  lead  into  red 
lead  and  litharco,  for  the  maniifaetiire  of  friass  and  other  purpos- 
es. Aliont  two  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  Missouri  lead  arc  an- 
nually consumed  for  the  manufacture,  forei^u  lead  not  heing  found 
suitable  for  plass  making.  This  is  an  important  and  significant 
fact.  Tlie  glass  makers  are  the  best  eustomcrs  for  the  Missouri 
lead.  This  department  alone  employs  aliout  twenty  hands.  Then 
there  is  tlie  clay  room,  Trliere  the  clay  is  prepared,  by  treading  and 
grinding,  for  tlie  manufacture  of  pots,  giying  employment  to  about 
a  dozen  hands,  and  consuming  annually  350  tons  of  clay.  Search 
has  been  made  for  this  clay  in  this  country,  but  unsncccssfully. 
The  English  day  is  of  a  peculiar  cliaraeter,  and  found  principally 
at  Stourbridge.  "  It  is  first  pounded  fine,  then  sifted,  moistened 
and  worked  Tnto  a  dough.  Sometimes  old  pots  are  emjiloycd, 
being  broken  into  powder  and  mi^ed  with  red  clay.  The  labora- 
toiT  building,  of  lirick,  is  three  stories  high,  135  feet  long  and  45 
feet  \yide.  The  lower  floor  is  used  for  preparing  potash,  sand  and 
other  'materials,  and  also  comprises  a  bliicksniilh's  shop.  The 
second  floor  is  used  for  mixing  tlie  material  for  glass.  The  third 
story  is  devoted  to  the  machine  shop,  where  the  moulds,  presses, 
etc.,"  are  made,  and  also  contains  the  trimming  shop,  where  trim- 
mings for  lanterns,  jars,  howls,  etc.,  are  manufactured.  There  is 
also''on  this  floor  a  department  tor  cleaning  the  moulds,  which  em- 
ploys about  twenty-four  hand.;;  in  all,  there  are  about  fifty  hands 
constantly  busy  in  this  huildiiig-  The  packing  and  ware-rooms 
arc  in  a  three-story  brick  building,  UO  feet  in  length,  and  with 
the  selecting-voom  adjoining  occupies  about  twenty-fiye  hands. 
About  ten  nTen  are  employed  in  the  processes  of  silyering,  gild- 
ing and  ornamental  work.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  tte 
nia'^nitude  of  the  operations  of  this  establishment  from  the  fact 
that  the  yearly  payments  to  employees  amount  to  S197,600.  We 
liaye  said  that  glass  manufacture  was  of  great  antiquity.  The 
old  Egyptians,  according  to  l)e  Pauw,  carried  their  processes  to  a 
hi"-h  (fegree  of  perfection,  and  their  glass  cutting  is  supposed  to 
have  been  admirable.  Their  glass  cups  and  vases  are  said  to  have 
been  of  astonishing  purity,  and  those  called  ahssoiUes  are  imagined 
to  have  been  ornamented  witli  figures  of  changeable  coloi-s. 
Winckolmann,  a  pretty  high  authority,  asserts  that  glass  was  in 
much  more  general  use  among  the  ancients  than  the  moderns. 
He  pronounced  some  of  the  fragments  of  the  cups  found  at  Her- 
culaneum to  have  been  cut.      Some  of  the  ornaments  in  alto 
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relievo  iippear  to  have  been  soldered  to  the  suifjicc  of  the  vessels. 
Glass  of  various  colors  was  used  largely  to  ornament  the  classical 
residences  of  the  rich.  Some  of  them  had  their  floors  paved  with 
huije  hlocks  of  ^hu-s.  The  same  author  described  a  bird  in  mo- 
saic of  colored  tjliL-JS  upon  a  background,  in  which  the  pavti-colored 
plunnigc  was  depicted  with  the  greatest  fidelity  to  nature.  The 
picture  was  not  fomicd  on  one  side  alone,  hut  appeared  in  the 
same  cold's  on  the  other  side  of  the  plate.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  efiFected  liy  several  layers  of  fine  wire-drawn  glass. 
Impressions  and  civsts  nf  sculptured  gems  executed  both  in  relief 
anfl  in  intaglio,  or  sunken,  arc  among  tlie  most  valualdc  i-elics  of 
ancient  glass  nnmnfaciurc.  There  is  a  glass  cameo  preserved  in 
the  A^itican,  about  eight  inches  by  six,  wliich  represents  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne  with  two  satyrs,  and  is  justly  considered  as  a  gem  of 
ancieiit  art.  The  hues  of  glass  are  produced  by  diiferent  metallic 
oxides  mixed  with  the  materials  wliile  in  a  state  of  fusion.  The 
addition  of  oxide  of  tin  produces  opacity,  and  it  is  in  this  way 
the  dials  of  watches  and  clocks  are  made.  The  best  window 
glass,  called  crown  gh\ss,  is  made  of  white  sand,  purified  barilla, 
saltpetre,  borax  and  arsenic  mixed  together;  the  addition  of  man- 
ganese prevents  it  from  being  too  yellow.  A  coarse  kind  of  glass 
is  nntde  from  white  sand,  unpuritied  barilla,  common  salt,  arsenic 
and  manganese.  The  green  glass  for  junk  bottles  is  usually  made 
of  common  sand,  lime  and  some  clay,  fused  with  an  impure  alkali, 
and  possesses  the  qualities  of  hardness  and  resistance  to  acids. 
The  green  color  is  owing  to  tbo  existence  of  iron.  The  best  kind 
of  flint  glass,  which  is  the  most  fusible,  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  crown  glass,  is  made  of  wliitc  siUcions  sand,  pearlash,  I'cd 
oxide  of  lead,  nitrate  of  potash  and  the  black  oxide  of  manga- 
nese. It  is  beautifully  transparent,  highly  refractive,  and  soft 
enough  to  admit  of  cutting  and  polishing.  Tliis  is  the  material 
used  in  lenses  and  other  optical  gUisses.  Articles  of  complicated 
form  are  made  in  separate  pieces,  and  put  together  while  hot. 
Plate  glass  is  composed  of  white  sand,  cleansed  witli  purified 
peiwlash  and  liorax.  If  any  yellow  tint  appears,  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantitv  of  manganese  and  ai-senic  restores  its  colorless 
transparency.  This  kind  of  glass  is  used  in  the  raannfa'-tiire,  of 
mirrors,  and  is  the  most  valuable.  For  this  purpose  it  is  poured 
upon  a  large  horizontal  taljle,  and  then  a  large  roller  with  a  per- 
fectly even  surface  is  passed  over  it  to  remove  all  the  inequalities. 
The  polishing  process  consists  in  laying  the  plate  upon  a  horizon- 
tal freestone  table,  perfectly  smootli ;  a  smaller  piece  of  glass,  at- 
tached to  a  piece  of  wood,  is  passed  to  and  fro  over  the  plate  till 


dticted  him  to  a  better 
process.  While  his 
men  were  one  day  car- 
rying a  block  of  this 
ghiss  on  a  hand-barrow 
to  a  .saw-mill  wliich  he 
had  ercctcil  on  the  fall 
of  the  Douhs,  the  mass 
slipped  from  its  bearers, 
and,  rolling  to  the  bot- 
tom of  a  steep  and 
rocky  declivity,  was 
broken  to  pieces.  M. 
Guinaud,  having  select- 
ed those  fragments 
which  appeared  perfect- 
ly homogeneous,  soft- 
ened them,  in  circular 
moulds,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that,  on  cooling,  he 
obtained  disks  that  were 
afterwards  fit  for  work- 
ing. To  this  method 
he  adhered,  and  con- 
trived awa3'of  clearing 
his  glass  while  cooling, 
so  that  the  fractures 
should  follow  the  most 
faulty  parts.  Wiien 
flaws  occur  in  the  large 
masses,  tliey  arc  remov- 
ed by  cleaving  the 
pieces  with  wedges ; 
then  melting  them  again 
in  moulds  which  give 
them  the  fonn  of  disks, 
taking  care  to  allow  a 
little  of  the  glass  to  pro- 
ject beyond  one  of  the 
points  of  the  edge,  so 
that  the  optician  may 
be  enabled  to  use  that 
portion  of  glass  in  mak- 


SHOW  ROOM  OF  THE  GLASS  WOKKS. 


ELEVATED  RAILWAY  AND  BASE  OF  CHLAINET. 


the  requisite  polish  is  attained.  In  the  first  part  of  the  polishing 
process  water  and  sand  are  used,  and  the  final  lustre  is  given 
hf  Tripoli  stone,  smalt  and  emerj-.  The  great  ductility  of 
glass  is  shown  in  its  being  woven  into  pliant  tissues.  Kcaumur 
succeeded  in  drawing  out  threads  from  glass  softened  by  being 
heated  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  till  they  were  as  fine  a.s  those  of 
a  spider's  web.  In  the  eighth  century  painted  glass  windows  were 
first  used  in  churches.  The  fine  effect  they  impart  to  structures 
of  gothie  architecture  is  universally  appreciated.  In  the  eleventh 
centnrr  the  imitation  of  th6  best  pieces  of  mosaic  work  in  paint- 
in"^  upon  glass  was  commenced,  and  derived  a  great  impulse  in 
the  fourteenth  century  from  the  invention  of  the  art  of  enamel 
painting,  or  fixing  metallic  colors  in  glass.  The  celebrated  Ger- 
man artist,  Albert  Durer,  executed  many  of  his  best  paintings  up- 
on glass.  Some  persons  have  supposed  that  the  art  of  painting 
upon  glass  was  lost  after  a  time;  but  such  was  not  the  case;  it 
only  fell  into  disuse.  In  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  recovered, 
and"  has  been  carried  to'a  considerable  extent.  The  whole  sub- 
ject of  glass  manufacture  is  an  interesting  one,  embracing,  as  we 
have  seen,  many  processes,  and  requiring  gi-cat  skill.  'It  admits  of 
a  great  variety  of  branches.  A  visit  to  the  East  Cambridge  works 
is  highly  interesting.  The  sketches  we  have  presented  are  accu- 
rate and  spirited,  our  artists,  while  engaged  ujion  tliem,  being  af- 
forded every  faeilitr  by  J.  X.  Howe,  Esq.,  the  president  of  the 
company,  and  Joseph  AYing,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  an  agent,  who  has 
for  many  years  been  connected  with  the  works.  The  excise  laws 
of  England  have  prevented  English  artists  from  attempting  to 
melt  glass  on  a  proper  scale  for  making  lenses  for  achromatic  tel- 
escopes ;  but  in  France  and  this  counlrj',  whera  no  such  restric- 
tions exist,  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  peifect  the 
manufacture  of  flint  glass  for  optical  purposes  ;  and  JI.  Guinaud's 
labors  have  Keen  finally  cro^Tied  with  complete  success.  The  al- 
most total  impossibilii-y  of  procuring  flint  glass  exempt  from  striae, 
suggested  to  this  artist  the  construction  of  a  furnace  capable  of 
melting  two  cwt.  of  glass  in  one  mass,  which  he  sawed  vertically, 
and  polished  one  of  the  sections,  in  order  to  ol)Sen'e  what  had 
taken  place  during  fusion.  He  discovered  his  metal  to  be  vitiated 
by  Btrise,  specks  or  grains,  with  cometie  tails; -and,  from  time  to 
time,  as  he  obtained  blocks,  including  portions  of  good  glass,  his 
practice  was  to  separate  them  by  sawing  the  blocks  into  horizontal 
sections,  or  perpendicular  to  their  axes.    A  fortunate  accident  con- 


ing a  prism,  which  shall 
give  the  measure  of  the 
index  of  refraction,  and 
thus  obviate  the  neccs 
sity  of  cutting  the  lens 
Tlie  Astronomical  So 
cicty  of  London  have 
tried  disks  of  M.  Gui 
naud's  flint  achromatic 
glass,  which  seem  en 
tirely  homogeneous 
and  exempt  from  fault 
This  material  grin  1 
and  polishes  much  eas 
ier  tiian  the  English 
flint  glass.  Drops  jf 
glass,  wliich  have  been 
let  fall,  while  melted 
into  water,  commonly 
called  Prince  Rupert  b 
drops,  assume  the  form 
of  an  oval  body,  tei 
minating  in  a  long  slen 
der  stem.  They  aie 
also  called  glass  teais 
The  large  part  may  he 
struck  with  a  hammei 
or  filed,  without  break 
ing;  but  if  the  stem  is 
broken,  the  whole  tiicb 
to  pieces.  Glass  galls 
is  a  substance  whic  h 
floats  upon  melted  glass 
like  scum  or  froth 
called  by  the  French 
siel,  or  stiij  dc  verre.  It 
is  principally  alkalinu, 
and  attracts  moisture 
from  the  air,  so  as  even 
to  become  fluid.  It  is 
chiefly  used  for  solder- 


ing silver,  stands  a 
strong  heat,  is  a  good 
flux  for  substances  dif- 
ficult to  fuse,  and  keeps 
them  long  in  a  state  of 
fusion.  Potters  also 
use  it  for  glazing.  The 
mode  of  preparing  glass 
was  known  long  before 
it  Wiis  thought  of  mak- 
ing windows  of  it. 
Houses  in  oriental 
countries  had  common- 
ly no  windows  upon 
the  front,  and  towards 
the  court-yard  they  were 
piovided  with  curtains 
or  a  movable  trellis- 
T\ork;  and,  in  winter, 
they  were  covered  with 
oiled  paper.  The  Chi- 
nese made  nse,  for  win- 
dows, of  a  very  fine 
cloth,  covered  with  a 
shining  vamish ;  and, 
afterwards,  of  split  ovs- 
tei  shells.  They  had 
also  the  art  of  working 
out  the  homs  of  ani- 
mals into  large  and  thin 
pi  xtes,  with  which  they 
tovercd  their  windows. 
In  Rome,  the  kipisspec- 
ul  lis  supplied  the  place 
of  glass,  and,  from  the 
description,  seems  to 
have  been  nothing  but 
thin  leaves  of  talc. 
Rich  people  had  the 
windows  or  openings  in 
their  baths  filled  with 
thin  plates  of  agate  or 
marble.    It  was  hastily 


concluded  that  glass  was  used  for  windows  in  the  time  of  Titna 
because  fragments  of  glass  plates  have  been  found  at  Pompeii, 
which  town  was  destroyed  in  his  reign ;  hut  the  first  certain  in- 
formation of  this  mode  of  using  glass  is  to  be  found  in  Gregory 
of  Tours,  who  speaks  of  the  churches  having  windows  of  colored 
glass  in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  when  they  were  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of 
St.  Paolo  Fuori  le  Miira.  In  France,  talc  or  isinglass,  white 
horn,  paper  soaked  in  oil,  and  thin  shaved  leather,  were  used  in- 
stead of  glass.  The  oldest  glass  windows  at  present  existing  are 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  are  in  the  church  of  St.  Denis.  They 
appear  to  have  been  preserved  as  part  of  the  old  church,  which 
was  erected  before  the  year  1140,  by  the  abbot  Suger,  a  favorite 
of  Louis  le  Oros.  Suger  had  sapphires  pounded  up  and  mixed 
with  the  glass,  to  give  it  a  blue  color.  yP.neas  Sylvius  accounted 
it  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  splendor  which  he  met  in 
Vienna,  in  1458,  that  most  of  the  houses  had  glass  windows. 
Felibien  says  that,  in  his  time  (1600)  round  glass  disks  were  set 
in  the  windows  in  Italy.  In  France,  on  the  olher  hand,  there 
were  glass  windows  in  all  the  churches  in  the  sixteentli  century, 
although- there  were  but  few  in  dwelling-houses.  The  art  of  paint- 
ing on  glass  was,  perhaps,  known  to  the  ancients.  Painted  glass 
was  much  used,  fonnerly,  to  ornament  windows  in  chnrehes  and 
other  public  buildings,  and,  in  unison  with  the  whole  style  of 
Gothie  churches,  throws  a  gloomy  shade  over  the  whole  interior. 
Speth  distinguishes  between  the  painting  on  glass,  or  glass-cnara- 
el,  and  two  inferior  kinds  of  the  art;  one  painting  upon,  or  rather 
beliind,  glass  which  is  not  perfectly  transparent ;  and  the  other, 
which  requires  transparent  glass,  but  makes  use  only  of  colored 
varnishes,  as  lacker,  verdigris,  etc.,  which  do  not  resist  moisture. 
Painting  upon  glass,  properly  so  called,  had  its  origin  in  the  third 
ccntuiy,  about  the  time  of  the  first  specimens  of  mosaic.  The 
more  extensive  knowledge,  as  well  as  use,  of-  colored  glass,  was 
communicated  from  France  to  England,  and  from  thence,  in  the 
eighth  century,  by  means  of  missionaries,  to  Germany  and  Flan- 
ders, and  in  llie  ninth  century  was  carried  to  the  north.  Although 
the  Italians  used  painted  glass  for  mosaic  work,  yet  they  appear 
not  to  have  applied  it  to  church  windows  before  the  eighth  centu- 
ry. We  find  undoul>ted  traces  of  it  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century.  With  abundance  of  material  (with  one  single  excep- 
tion), a  free  scope  and  skill,  capital  and  talent,  there  is  no  reason 
why  our  glass  manufactures,  now  equal,  should  not  soon  surpass 
that  of  the  Old  World. 
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BALLOr'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
FADED  FliOWERS. 

B  V     M  A  T  C  B 1 S     M.     B  A  L  L  0  U. 

— Thinting  of  the  days  that  arc  no  more.— TE^■^-TSOS. 

How  keenly  ye  recall  to  me 

Those  hours  of  joy  that  knew  no  care, 
Of  which  alone  in  memory 

Thi'  sweetness  still  is  there. 

Faded  tokens  of  the  past, 

fragrant  still,  though  dun  and  sorej 
Tmc,  thy  freshness  could  not  last, 

But  thy  stveetness  sliU  is  hero. 

So  with  hor  who  gave  me  these. — 

Freshnesii  from  her  cheek  so  fiiir 
Has  pa-'scd  away,  like  summer  leaves, 

But  the  sweeliitsi  still  is  there. 

Thus  tran-^ient  hcauty  takes  its  Sight, 

As  fragile  as  the  flowerets  fair ; 
But  lovely  souls  are  ever  bright — 
The  sweetntss  still  is  there  \ 

1  ■^■^-  > 

[Translated  from  the  German  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

GEORGE  SAXD. 

BY    EDWIN     W.    3IONTAGUE. 

[Tn  the  colunms  of  La  Prcssc,  a  Parisian  newspaper,  is  now  appearing  the 
Autobiography  of  George  Sand;  a  work  which,  as  the  opening  chapters 
idready  promise,  will  commend  itself  to  the  lover  of  French  literature  by 
its  narrative  interest,  and  by  that  freshness,  vigor,  and  richness  of  style, 
which  characterizes  the  best  productions  of  the  celebrated  authoress.  In 
connection  ivith  this  Autobiography,  our  readers  will  peruse  with  interest 
this  lively  sketch  of  its  subject,  which  is  contained  in  one  of  the  letters  of 
Henry  Heine's  "  Lctezia,-'  a  series  of  brilliant  letters  from  Paris,  originally 
written  for  the  Augsburgh  ••Allgomeine  Zcitung,"  and  now  brought  to- 
gether in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  Heine's  "  Tcrmischte  Schriften,'' 
or  ■'  Miscellaneous  TTritings,''  which  has  just  been  published  in  Hamburg.] 

As  everybody  know?,  "  George  Sand  "  is  a  pseudonym,  tlie 
nom  tie  {jiterre  of  a  beautiful  Amazon.  In  the  choice  of  this  name 
she  by  no  means  v.-islicd  to  remind  us  of  the  ill-starred  Sand,  the 
assassin  of  Kotzebue,  the  only  comic  poet  of  the  Germans.  Our 
heroine  selected  that  name  because  it  is  the  first  syllable  of  Sand- 
eau ;  for  so  was  called  her  lover,  who  was  a  respectable  writer, 
but  yet  with  his  whole  name  could  not  become  so  famous  as  his 
mistress  with  the  half  of  the  same,  which  she  took  away  with  her, 
laughing  as  she  left  him.  The  real  name  of  George  Sand  is 
Aurora  Dudcvir.',  as  her  legitimate  husband  is  called,  who  is  no 
myth,  as  some  would  believe,  but  a  corporeal  gentleman  from  the 
province  of  Beiri,  whom  I  myself  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  with 
my  own  eyes.  I  saw  him,  moreover,  with  Ills  wife,  then  already 
separated  from  hi^  de  facto,  in  their  little  dwelling  on  the  quai 
Voltaire — and  that  I  saw  him  just  there,  was  in  and  for  itself  a 
remarkable  thing,  for  which,  as  Chamisso  would  say,  I  might  ex- 
hibit myself  for  money.  He  wore  a  naught-saying,  Philistine 
face,  and  seemed  to  be  neither  wicked  nor  i-ude  ;  yet  I  very  easily 
comprehended  that  this  cold,  damp,  every-day  cliaracter,  this 
porcelain  look,  these  monotonous,  Chinese  pagoda  motions, 
might  be  voiy  amusing  for  a  common,  everyday  wife,  but  to  a 
deep  woman's  nature  must  be,  in  the  long  run,  veiw  unhomelikc, 
and  finally  fill  it  with  shuddering  and  hoiTOr,  until  the  separation 
ensue. 

The  family  name  of  George  Sand  is  Dupin.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  man  in  low  standing,  whose  motlicr  was  the  famous  but 
now  forgotten  dancer  Dupin.  This  Dupin  w;\.-5  the  natural  daugh- 
ter of  the  Marshal  Maurice  of  Saxony,  who  himself  was  one  of 
the  many  hundred  bastards  that  Augustus  the  Strong,  King  of 
Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  left  beliind  him.  The  mother  of 
Maurice  of  Saxony  was  Aurora  of  Konigsmark,  and  Aurora  Du- 
devant,  who  was  named  after  her  female  ancestor,  gave  to  her  son 
likewise  the  name  of  Maurice.  This  son  and  her  daughter,  called 
Solangc,  and  married  to  the  sculptor  Clesingcr,  are  the  two  only 
children  of  George  Sand.  She  was  always  an  excellent  mother, 
and  I  have  often  for  hours  together  listened  to  the  instruction  in 
the  French  language  which  she  imparted  to  her  children,  and  it  is 
a  pity  the  whole  French  Academy  were  not  present  at  these 
lessons,  for  they  could  certainly  have  profited  raucli  therefrom. 

George  Sand,  the  greatest  authoress,  is  at  the  same  time  a 
beautiful  woman.  Slic  is,  more  than  that,  a  distinguished  beau- 
ty. Like  the  genius  which  expresses  itself  in  her  works,  her  face 
is  rather  to  be  called  beautiful  than  interesting ;  the  interesting  is 
always  a  graceful  or  spiritnel  deviation  from  the  type  of  tlie  ])eau- 
tiful,  and  the  features  of  George  Sand  bear  all  the  character  of  a 
Grecian  regularity.  Their  cut,  however,  is  not  shai-p,  and  it  is 
softened  through  the  sentimentality  which  is  throTvn  over  them 
like  a  melanclioly  veil.  Her  forehead  is  not  high,  and  the  delicate 
ringlets  of  her  chestnut-brown  hair  fall  quite  to  her  shoulders. 
Her  eyes  are  somcwhatdim.  at  least  they  are  not  sparkling,  and 
well  may  their  fire  have  been  extinguished  Iiy  many  tears,  or  have 
gone  over  into  her  works,  which  have  spread  tlieir  buming  brands 
over  the  whole  world,  lighted  up  many  comfortless  dungeons,  but 
perhaps  also  corruptingly  inflamed  many  still  temples  of  inno- 
cence. The  author  of  Lclia  has  still,  soft  eyes,  which  remember 
neither  Sodom  nor  Gomorrha.  She  has  neither  the  eagle  nose  of 
a '*  strong-minded  vroman"  (emanciplrtf),  nor  a  witty,  little  flat 
nose  ;  it  is  quite  an  ordinary  straight  nose.  Around  her  mouth 
plays  commonly  a  good-Iunnored  smile,  but  it  is  not  very  invit- 
ing; the  somewhat  hanging  under-lip  betrays  6/a5e  sensuousncss. 
Her  chin  is  full-flesh«d,  but  still  beautifully  proportioned.  Beau- 
tiful too,  arc  her  shoulders ;  yes,  superb.      So  arc  her  arms  and 


her  hands,  which  are  very  small,  like  her  feet.  The  rest  of  her 
bodily  frame  appears  somewhat  too  thick,  or  at  any  rate  too 
short.  Only  her  head  hears  the  stamp  of  ideality,  reminding  us 
of  the  nolilest  remains  of  Greek  ait ;  and  one  of  our  friends  could 
always  liken  the  beautiful  woman  to  the  marble  statue  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  which  stands  in  the  lower  halls  of  the  Louvre. 

Tes,  George  Sand  is  beautiful  as  the  Venus  of  Milo ;  she  sur- 
passes this,  moreover,  in  many  peculiarities  :  she  is,  for  example, 
ranch  younger.  The  physiognomists  who  maintain  that  the  voice 
of  a  man  expresses  most  infallibly  his  character,  would  be  much 
perplexed  should  they  attempt  to  expound  the  extraordinary, 
deep  nature  of  a  George  Sand  from  her  voice.  This  last  is  weak 
aud  exhausted,  without  metal,  bat  gentle  and  pleasant.  Of  the 
gift  of  song  she  lias  not  a  panicle ;  George  Sand  sings  at  best 
with  the  bravotire  of  a  beautiful  grisette,  who  has  not  yet  break- 
fasted or  for  other  reasons  is  not  quite  iu  good  voice.  The  ortjan 
of  George  Sand  is  cpiite  as  little  brilliant  as  what  she  says.  She 
has  nothing  whatever  of  the  sparkling  wit  of  her  country-women, 
and  also  nothing  of  their  loquacity.  But  the  ground  of  this  si- 
lence is  neither  timidity  nor  a  sympathetic  absorption  in  the  con- 
vei-sation  of  another.  She  is  onc-syllablcd  much  more  from 
pride,  because  she  docs  not  consider  you  worthy  that  she  should 
squander  her  intellect  upon  you,  or  indeed  from  selfishness,  be- 
cause she  is  intent  upon  taking  in  the  best  of  your  conversation 
for  herself,  in  order  that  she  may  work  it  out  later  in  her  hooks. 
That  George  Sand  understands  from  avarice  how  to  give  nothing 
in  conversation  and  always  to  take  something  in,  is  a  feature  that 
Alfred  de  Musset  first  made  me  observe.  "  She  has  therein  a 
great  advantage  over  the  rest  of  us,"  said  Musset,  who  in  his 
capacity  as  cavalier  servante  of  that  lady  for  many  years,  had  the 
best  opportunity  to  know  her  thoroughly, 

George  Sand  never  says  anything  witty,  for  she  is  one  of  the 
least  witty  French  women  I  know.  With  an  amiable,  often  sin- 
gular smile,  she  listens  while  another  talks,  and  the  strange 
thoughts  which  she  has  taken  into  herself  and  wrought  over,  go 
forth  out  of  the  alembic  of  her  mind  far  more  precious.  She  is  a 
very  fine  hearer.  She  is  glad,  also,  to  receive  the  advice  of  her 
friends.  From  her  uncanonical  spiritual  tendencies,  she  has,  as 
we  may  easily  conceive,  no  father-confessor ;  but  since  the  wo- 
men, even  those  most  mad  for  "  emancipation,"  need  always 
some  masculine  guide,  some  masculine  authority',  so  George 
Sand  likewise  has  a  literary  conscience-director,  the  philosophic 
capuchin  PieiTe  Leroux.  He  works,  unliappily,  vei-y  injuriously 
upon  her  talent,  insomuch  as  he  leads  her  to  wander  iu  foggy  non- 
sense and  half-hatched  speculations,  instead  of  committing  herself 
to  the  clear  air  of  richly  colored  and  well  marked  forms,  using 
art  for  the  sake  of  art.  "With  vast  secular  functions  did  George 
Sand  confide  our  much  loved  Frederic  Chopin.  This  great  mu- 
sician and  pianist  was  in  truth  for  a  long  time  her  cavalier  ser- 
vante ;  before  his  death  she  released  him ;  his  office  had,  to  tell 
the  truth,  become  at  last  a  sinecure. 

I  know  not  how  it  was  that  my  friend  Heinrich  Laube  could 
once,  in  the  Allgcmeine  Zeitung,  have  put  into  my  mouth  an  ex- 
pression which  implied  that  the  genial  Franz  Lisst  was  at  that 
time  the  lover  of  George  Sand.  Laubc's  error  resulted  certainly 
from  the  association  of  ideas,  in  his  exchanging  the  names  of 
two  equally  renowned  pianists. 

For  a  long  time,  as  I  remarked  above,  was  Alfred  de  Musset 
the  heart's  friend  of  George  Sand.  Singular  chance,  that  the 
greatest  poet  in  prose  whom  the  French  possess,  and  the  greatest 
of  their  now  living  poets  in  verse  (at  all  events  the  greatest  after 
Beranger),  burned  for  a  long  time  with  sympathetic  love  for  each 
other,  a  laurel  cro\^med  pair !  George  Sand  in  prose  and  Alfred 
de  Musset  in  verse  surpass  in  fact  the  so  be-praised  Victor  Hugo, 
who,  with  his  horrible,  obstinate,  almost  idiotic  persistency,  made 
the  French  people,  and  finally  himself,  believe  that  he  is  the 
greatest  poet  of  France.  Is  this  really  his  own  fixed  i,dea  }  At 
any  rate  it  is  not  ours.  Singular !  the  quality  in  which  he  is  so 
much  wanting  is  just  the  veiy  one  which  is  most  valued  among 
the  French,  and  which  constitutes  one  of  their  finest  qualities. 
It  is  that  of  taste.  As  they  find  taste  in  all  the  French  writers, 
the  entire  want  of  it  in  Victor  Hugo  might,  perhaps,  appear  to 
them  as  an  originality.  "What  we  miss  in  him  most  insupport- 
ably  is  what  the  Germans  call  nature ;  he  is  made  up,  false, 
and  often  in  the  same  verse  seeks  in  one  half  to  give  the  lie  to 
the  other ;  he  is  through  and  through  cold,  ice-cold,  moreover,  in 
his  most  passionate  efi^usions ;  his  inspiration  is  only  a  phantas- 
magoria, a  calculation  without  love,  or  rather,  he  loves  only  him- 
self; he  is  an  egotist,  and  to  say  something  yet  worse,  he  is  a 
Hugoist.  "We  see  in  him  more  hardness  than  power,  an  impu- 
dent iron  forehead,  and,  with  all  his  wealth  of  fantasy  and  wit, 
the  awkwardness,  nevertheless,  of  a  parvenu  or  a  savage,  who 
makes  liimself  ridiculous  through  overloading  and  improper  ap- 
plications of  gold  and  jewels  :  in  short,  uncouth  barbarity,  shrill 
dissonance,  and  the  most  shocking  deformity.  Somebody  said 
of  the  genius  of  Victor  Hugo,  "  c'est  mi  bean  bossit."  Tlie 
word  lias  a  deeper  meaning  than  they  think  who  praise  Hugo's 
excellence. 

I  will  licrc  point  out  not  only  that  the  chief  heroes  in  his  ro- 
mances and  dramas  are  weighed  down  with  a  hump,  but  also  that 
he  himself  is  humpbacked  in  spirit.  According  to  our  modern  doc- 
ti-ine  of  identity,  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  to  the  inner,  the  spir- 
itual stamp  of  a  man,  his  outer,  his  corporeal  stamp  con-csponds ; 
this  idea  I  had  still  in  my  head  when  I  came  to  France,  and  I 
confessed  once  to  my  bookseller,  Eugene  Renduel,  who  was  aL;o 
Hugo's  publisher,  that  from  the  representation  which  I  had  made 
in  my  mind  of  the  man,  I  had  been  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
in  Victor  Hugo  a  pei-son  who  was  not  burdened  with  a  hump. 
"Yes,  one  cannot  see  his  deformity,"  remarked  M.  Renduol,  ab- 
stractedly.    "What,"  cried  I,  "he  is  then  not  entirely  free  there- 


from?" "  Jfot  so  wholly  and  completely,"  was  the  embaiTasscd 
answer  ;  and  after  much  persuasion,  my  friend  Renduel  confessed 
to  me  that  he  had  one  morning  surprised  M.  Hugo  in  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  changing  his  shirt,  and  there  had  remarked 
that  one  of  his  hi]is,  I  believe  the  right  one,  projected  with  the 
same  deformity  which  is  found  in  those  of  whom  the  people  say, 
they  have  a  hump,  only  no  one  knows  where  it  is.  The  people, 
in  their  sagacious  naivete,  call  such  folks  false  hunchbacks,  just 
as  they  call  Albinocs  white  Moors.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  poet's  publisher  is  just  the  man  from  whom  that  deformity 
did  not  remain  concealed.  "No  one  is  a  hero  to  his  valet-do- 
chambre,"  says  the  proverb  ;  and  to  his  publisher,  the  attentive 
valet-de-chambre  of  his  mind,  even  the  greatest  writer  will  not 
always  appear  as  a  hero;  they  see  us  too  often  in  our  human  un- 
dress. At  all  events,  I  delighted  myself  greatly  with  Renduel's 
revelation,  for  it  rescued  the  idea  of  my  Gcnuan  philosophy — 
namely,  that  the  body  is  the  visible  soul,  and  the  spiritual  im- 
peifections  manifest  themselves  also  in  the  corporeal  nature.  I 
must  give  an  express  caution  against  the  eiToneous  inference  that 
the  reverse  must  also  he  the  case,  and  that  the  body  is  likewise 
always  the  visible  soul,  and  the  ontward  deformity  discloses  also 
an  inward  one.  No,  we  have  very  often  found  in  stunted  integ- 
uments, the  most  beautiful,  well-proportioned  souls  ;  which  is  the 
clearer  in  that  the  bodily  deformities  commonly  result  from  some 
physical  occurrence,  and  arc  not  seldom  the  consequences  of  neglect 
or  sickness  afterbirth.  The  defonnity  of  the  soul,  on  the  contrai-y, 
is  brought  into  the  world  with  one,  and  thus  the  French  poet,  iu 
whom  all  is  fahe,  has  also  a  false  hump. 

We  facilitate  our  criticism  of  the  works  of  George  Sand,  when 
we  say  that  they  form  the  most  marked  contrast  to  those  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo.  The  former  author  has  all  tliat  the  latter  wants : 
George  Sand  has  truth,  natm-e,  taste,  beauty  and  inspiration,  and 
all  these  qualities  the  strongest  harmony  binds  togetlier.  George 
Sand's  genius  has  the  most  beautiful,  well-rounded  hips,  and  all 
that  she  feels  and  thinks  breathes  depth  of  sentiment  and  grace. 
Her  style  is  a  revelation  of  delightful  sound  and  neatness  of 
form.  But  in  what  regards  the  matter  of  her  representations, 
her  subjects,  who  must  not  unfrequently  be  called  mauraises  sujets, 
1  refrain  here  from  their  examination,  and  relinquish  this  theme 
to  her  enemies. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Life  of  Horace  G'r-eelzt,' Editor  of  the  J\Vio  YorL-  Tribune.  By  J.  Par- 
ton.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Mu.'ton  Brothers.  12mo,  pp.  442, 
This  biography  was  undertaken  *'  simply  and  solely,*'  says  the  author,  *'  be- 
cause I  gloried  in  his  career,  because  I  thought  the  story  of  his  life  ought  to 
be  told."  The  tone  of  the  book  may  be  gathered  from  this  remark.  Yet  it  la 
not  merely  an  eulogy,  but  a  conscientious  delineation  of  Che  career  of  a  man 
who  hjis  worked  upward  to  a  conspicuous  and  independent  position  by  his 
D\vn  exertions. 

Stories  from  tue  Histort  of  the  Reform.\tion.    With  Original  Illustrations. 

By  An>-a  M.^ry  Howm.    New  York:  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.    Boston:  1854. 

ISmo.    pp.  208. 

Luther — Henry  \  111. — Cranmer — Ridley — Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth are  :mong  the  characters  that  figure  in  the  stirring  scenes  depicted  in 
this  capital  work.  Wc  presume  the  illu.-itrations  are  from  the  pencil  of  the 
authoress  of  the  "Art-Student  in  Munich."     For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Cnii.DREx'3  Trials:  or.   The  Little  Rope    Dancers  and  other   Tales.      Trans- 
lated by  Traodr  Mastel  from   the   German  of  Augcste  Linden.      Colored 
Hlustrations.     Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.     1855.     12mo.     pp.238. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  tliis  work  as  it  deserved.    It  is  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, and  is  meeting,  we  learn,  with  a  very  rapid  sale. 

The  Boston  Almanac  for  1855.    Damrell  &  Moore  and  George  Coolidge. 
Neatly  got  up,  and  quite  worthy  of  its  predecessors. 

The  Youno  Islanders  :  or,  School  Boy  Crusoes.     A  Tale  of  the  Last  Century. 

Illustrated.    By  Jeffreys  T.ulor.    New  York  Dnd  Boston.    1854.    18mo. 

pp.  320. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  stories  of  adventure  we  ever  read.  It 
ranks  with  juvenile  readers  next  to  the  immortal  Robinson.  It  is  well  told, 
■with  an  excellent  moral.     For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

The  Wonderfcl  Mirror.      By  the  author  of  ''A  Tisrr  to  the  Codntrt.'' 

Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.    1855. 

A  very  pleasant  juvenile  story,  in  the  course  of  which  a  little  comedietta  U 
introduced.  Though  juvenile  works  have  multiplied  of  late,  this  will  prove 
an  acceptable  addition  to  the  list. 

The  Wipe's  Victory,  and  other  Nonvellettes.  By^RS.  Emma  D.  E.  N.  Socth- 
WORTH.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson.  12mo.  pp.366. 
■\Ve  have  read  most  of  these  stories  as  they  appeared  in  print  from  time  to 
time,  and  they  gave  us  a  favorable  impression  of  the  powers  of  the  writer, 
who  has  done  well  to  collect  them  into  one  volume.  They  arc  quite  too  good 
to  be  fioatijig  as  waifs  on  the  ocean  of  periodical  Uterature. 

Flower  Fables.    By  Louisa  StAY  .t\j,C0TT.    Illustrated.    Boston;  George  W. 

Briggs  &  Co.    12mo.     pp.  182. 

The  Queen  of  the  Fairies  tells  each  of  her  little  maids  of  honor  to  relate  a 
story,  and  the  narratives  of  the  elves  compose  this  pleasant  little  volume.  It 
is  a  nice  gift  book  for  young  people. 

The  Theatrical  JonR>'ETwoRK  and  Axecdotical  Recollections  of  Sol  Smith, 

Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson.    12mo.     pp.  252. 

"  Old  Sol's  "  head  faces  the  title-page,  looking  '-as  large  as  life  and  tivice  ns 
natural."'  His  adventurous  career,  identified  with  the  progress  of  the  stage 
in  the  Wc=t  and  Southwest  is  sketched  with  a  pen  never  dipped  in  gall.  A 
very  amusing  book. 

Home  Life:  or,  A    Peep  Across  the  Threshold.     By  Mrs.  Caroli>'E  A.   Sodle. 

Illustrated  hv  Billings.    Boston:  A.  Tompkins  and  B.  B.  Mus-sey  &  Co. 

12mo.     pp.  249. 

Our  readers  need  not  be  told  that  Mrs.  Soule  is  a  graceful,  chaste  and  re- 
fined writer,  since  wo  have  had  the  plcasureof  publishing  many  of  her  sketched 
in  our  columns.  She  writes  well  because  she  takes  nature  for  her  model,  and 
feelingly  because  she  draws  her  subject-s  from  the  circle  of  home,  tlie  truw 
sphere  of  a  woman.  If  she  has  none  of  that  spasmodic  energy  which  is  so 
much  afTceted  by  a  certain  class  of  female  Avriters,  she  is  not  the  less  sure  of 
the  approval  of  those  whose  good  word  is  worth  having,  and  of  a  lasting  litera- 
ry reputation. 

The  Lady's  Alslinao  for  1S55.    Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 
A  very  neat  work  and  lavishly  illustrated. 

Parish  and  other  Pencillincs  By  Kirwan,  author  of  "Letters  to  Bishop 
Hughe?."'  '•  il  Oman  ism  at  Home,"'  etc.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1854.    12mo.  pp.  272. 

A  collection  of  religious  essays  by  a  vigorous  theological  writer,  many  of 
which  have  been  published  before.  The  volume  will  be  highly  relished  by 
those  who  agree  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  author.  For  sale  by  Red- 
ding &  Co. 

Things  as  trey  are   m  America.      Bv  Wh-lum  Chambers.     Philadelphia: 

Lippincott.  Grambo  &  Co.     1854.    12mo.    pp.  364. 

Few  travellers  have  written  of  this  country  iu  so  hberal  and  enlightened  a 
spirit  as  Mr.  Chambers.  There  is  no  fulsome  flattery  administered  tor  a  spe- 
cific purpose,  and  no  generalizing  from  isolated  individualities.  The  author 
gives  us  the  impressions  of  a  sound  thinker,  disposod  to  judge  all  things  calmly 
and  fairly.     For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

The  report  of  the  annual  examination  of  the  pubhc  schools  of  Boston  has 
been  received.  It  is  a  valuable  document,  and  its  typographical  appearance  ia 
worthy  of  J,  H.  Eoatbum's  press. 
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BALLOT'S   PICTORIAL. 

LATE    GLEASON'S    PICTORIAL. 

MATURD^  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Propkietob. 
FRAXCIS  A.  DURITAGE,  Assistant  Editob. 

•      -tirSlC  AXD  TITE  DRAMA  AT  HOME  AND  .ABROAD. 

The  CliristniMS  pautomitnos  at  the  London  theatres  have  proved 
as  attractive  as  ever,  notwithstanding  the  war  in  the  East.  "  Mcr- 
rie  Engh\ud"  will  be  "Jlcrric  England''  still,  at  least  during  the 
holidays. Herauder  &  Stone,  with  their  American  circus  com- 
pany, have  been  perfoniiing   at  Manchester  and   Birmingham, 

England. Mr.  ilcKean  Buchanan  has  been  peiforraing  at  the 

>Ieu-opolitan  Theatre,  New  York. The  English  opera  closed 

a  brilliant  engiigement  at  the  Broadway. E.  L.  Davenport  is 

as  popular  hero  as   he  was  in  England. Miss  E.  RajTiiond 

made  a  great  hit  as  the  hero  of  the   "Nice  Young  JIan,"  in  the 

new  comedy  by  John  E.  Durivage,  at  Burton's. Christy's  and 

Wood's  minstrels  liave  joined  forces,  and  are  entertaining  Imn- 

drcds  of  New  Yorkei-s  nightly. Edwin  FoiTest  has  been  ofter- 

ed  and  declined  550,000  for  fifty  nights'  performances  at  Califor- 
nia.  The  Spanish  dancers  have  been  performing  with  prodi- 
gious success  at  the  Ha}-market,  London  A  new  translation 

from  the  French,  called  the  ''  Comical  Countess,"  has  been  the 

card  at  the  Lyceum. Our  friend  Creswick,  well  remembered 

at  the  Tremont,  is  the  hero  of  a  piece  at  the  Surrey  called  "  The 
Transformed,"  in  which  he  sells  himself  to  a  demon  for  gold,  and 

after  a  variety  of  adventures,  wakes  to  find  it  all  a  dream. Jul- 

lien  has  produced  an  immense  sensation  in  London,  by  a  new 
composition  called  the  "  Allied  Army  Quadrille,"  in  which  French, 
English  and  Turkish  national  airs  are  introduced,  and  the  spirit- 
stirring  scenes  of  the  war  are  dejjicted  by  music. Bayle  Ber- 
nard has  brought  out  a  new  farce  called  the  "  Balance  of  Comfort," 

which  we  shall  soon  see  enacted  in  Boston. Buckstone  has 

re-appeared  at  the  HajTnarket  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of 

Mrs.  Fitzwilliam. Sheridan  Knowles  has  been  preaching  and 

lecturing  with  great  success. 


SOMKrillXG   NEW. 

"We  arc  getting  up  and  shall  issue  early  in  February,  a  beauti- 
ful Valentine  Supplement  to  the  Pictorial,  to  be  dated  on  St. 
Valentine's  Day — February  14th.  It  will  be  entirebj  distinct  from 
the  Pictorial,  complete  in  itself,  filled  with  original  engravings, 
lai^e  and  effective,  forming  an  appropriate  Valentine  to  send  to 
either  sex.  The  reading  matter  will  be  entirely  original,  and 
relate  to  the  history  of  this  pleasant  holiday,  and  give  its  ancient 
and  modern  story.  It  will  also  contain  a  variety  of  original 
poetic  valentines.  It  will  be  for  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots 
through  the  country  for  Jiue  cents.  Any  person  enclosing  five 
cents,  post  paid,  will  receive  a  copy  by  mail.  It  will  not  he  sent 
to  any  one  gratis. 


Rich  Jewelrt. — The  store  of  Bigelow  Brothers  &  Kennard, 
the  card  of  which  may  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns,  is  a 
curiosity  to  visit.  The  dazzling  array  of  rare  and  rich  patterns 
of  jewelry,  watches,  and  elegant  ornaments  generally,  is  probably 
not  rivalled  in  this  countrj'. 


SPLINTERS. 


The  New  York  Central  Railroad  conveyed  upwards   of 
three  million  passengers  over  the  line  during  the  past  year. 

F^^miners  in  California  found  a  lump  of  gold  weighing 
161  pouud^alued  at  538,920.     Very  pretty  pickings  ! 

It  is  stated  that  twenty  thousand  females  are  now  out  of 

emplovment  in  the  city  of  Xew  York.    What  will  become  of  them  1 
Rev.  Dr.  Kitto,  the  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bible,  lately 
died  at  Canstadt,  near  Stuttgard,  beloved  and  regretted  by  ail. 

The  Air  Line  Railroad  between  rBoston  and  New  York 
was  opened  for  travel  December  1st.     It  saves  much  time. 

Ex-Govemor  Dorr,  of  Rhode  Island,  lately  died  at  Ms 
father's  residence  in  Providence. 

There  are  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  licensed  free  ne- 
groes in  St.  Louis  County,  Mo. — washers,  laborers  and  barbers. 

Mdlle.  de  Lamotte's  third  piano  forte  concert  takes  place 

in  this  city  on  the  25th  inst.     She  is  a  fine  player. 

The  charity  children  at  Randall's  Island,  New  York,  were 

presented  with  Christmas  gifts  by  kind  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Company,  New  York,  owe  $200,000, 

and  have  assets  to  meet  their  liabilities. 

John  Mitchell  has  ceased  to  edit  the  Citizen,  and  means  to 

live  privately  for  four  years  to  come. 

Philip  Roberts,  ninety  years  of  age,  the  last  of  Marion's 

men,  died  lately  in  Harrison  County,  Ohio.     Peace  to  his  ashes  ! 

The  schooner  Atlantic,  that  ran  away  from  her  captain 

and  crew  at  Cohasset,  has  been  caught,  and  is  now  safe, 

....   Several  serious  accidents  have  happened  this  season  from 
coasting.     Boys  should  see  that  the  track  is  clear. 

Cassius  M.  Clay's  theory  of  beauty  is  that  it  consists  solely 

in  an  elliptical  form.    A  doubtful  basis. 

Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  the  poet,  is  still  an  inmate  of  the 

Pennsylvania  State  Hospital.     How  bright  a  mind  obscured ! 

Turks  Island  is  short  of  salt,  as  all  the  old  salts  say  who 

have  lately  visited  that  noted  place. 

Three  soup  houses  have  been  established  in  this  city,  for 

the  relief  of  the  poor,  by  authority  of  the  city  government. 

Hon.  Sam.  Houston  lately  joined  the  Baptist  chnrch  at 

Independence,  Texas. 


LAUGHING  PHILOSOPHERS. 

That  line  of  the  old  Scotch  song  which  says : 
*'  It  is  good  to  be  merry  and  ^rtae," 
contains  a  deal  of  truth  and  philosophy.  Wisdom  and  mirth  arc 
more  nearly  allied  than  people  generally  imagine.  It  would  seem 
that  Cato,  the  most  enlightened  and  elevated  of  the  heathen  phi- 
losophers, did  not  consider  laughter  as  a  proof  of  folly,  for,  upon 
one  occasion,  when  jesting  with  his  disciples,  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "  Hush,  my  friends,  we  must  be  serious ;  here  comes  a 
fool."  Bcrangcr,  in  his  "Petit  Homme  Gris,"  depicts  to  the  life 
the  unyielding  gaycty  of  one  of  the  laughing  philosophers. 

'■  l\'hon  the  rain  comes  through  his  attic, 
And  the  Hinter  winds  rheumatic 

Make  him  blow  his  nails  loi-  dire 
Want  of  fire, 
Then  '  d'vc  see,  *  says  he.  '  my  plan  ? 

D'ye  sec,'  ?ays  he,  '  my  plan .' 
My  plan,  d'ye  see,  's  to  laugh  ^t  that.' 
Sing  merrily,  sing  merrily,  the  Little  Gray  Man!"' 

The  old  proverb  says,  "  there  is  no  use  crying  for  spilt  milk  ;" 
but  we  should  like  to  know  what  use  there  is  crying  about  any- 
thing. Tcai-s  will  not  bring  back  the  false  friend  who  has  run 
away  in  the  British  steamer,  leaving  you  to  pay  the  note  you  en- 
dowed for  him.  Whining  wont  raise  the  stocks  you  foolishly  in- 
vested all  your  available  capital  in,  when  your  best  friends  advised 
von  to  huv  real  estate.  Sighs  wont  convince  Miss  Arabella  that 
she  did  veiy  wrong  to  jilt  you  for  that  odious  Smith,  who  has  so 
many  more  thousands  to  his  credit  in  the  bank.  Jaffier  was  a 
whining  sentimentalist,  always  ready  to  "  play  the  hoy  and  blub- 
ber ;"  but  who  does  not  prefer  the  "  bold,  gay-faced  villain,"  the 
dashing  Picn-e  ?  Tony  Lumpkin  expresses  a  veiy  proper  con- 
tempt for  the  taste  of  his  mother  and  cousin  whom  he  often  saw 
weeping  over  a  book,  "  and  the  more  it  made  'em  cry  the  more 
they  liked  it."  The  morbid  melancholy  of  Lord  B\Ton  is  out  of 
fashion ;  the  world  had  rather  laugh  with  Tom  Hood,  or  Saxe,  or 
Oliver  "WendeU  Holmes.  Even  stage  soitows  find  audiences  with 
flinty  hearts,  and  persons  in  the  parqnette  are  no  longer  obliged 
to  put  up  their  umbrellas  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  floods  of 
tears  descending  from  the  boxes.  Even  the  greatest  calamities 
may  be  home  without  unmanly  weakness.  Matthews  used  to  tell 
the  story  of  an  East  Indian,  who,  when  his  wife  was  consumed  to 
ashes  by  a  sun-stroke  at  dinner-table,  quietly  laughed,  and  ordered 
the  servant  to  sweep  away  his  mistress,  and  bring  him  another 
bottle. 

"This  convulsion"  (laughter),  says  a  pleasant  writer,  "as 
well  as  reason,  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  one  may  therefore  fairly  as- 
sume that  they  illustrate  and  sjTnpathize  with  one  another.  An- 
imals were  meant  to  cry,  for  they  have  no  other  mode  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  infants,  who  are  in  the  same  p-cdicament,  are  provided 
with  a  similar  resource ;  but  when  we  arrive  at  man's  estate  (the 
only  one  to  wliich  I  ever  succeeded),  both  the  sound  and  physiog- 
nomy of  weeping  must  be  admitted  to  be  altogether  brutal  and 
irrational." 

Ladies  are  aware  that  tears  are  very  repulsive  to  the  bearded 
half  of  creation,  and  sometimes  make  a  formidable  use  of  the  fact. 
Just  as  JeiTy  Sneak  is  about  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  his  teima- 
gant  wife,  she  attacks  him  with  a  fit  of  weeping.  In  an  agony  of 
remorse  he  exclaims,  "Brother  Bruin,  I  have  made  ray  Molly 
veep !"  and  straightT\-ay  abandons  all  his  pretensions  to  marital 
supremacy.  So  dear  are  a  wife's  smiles,  that,  to  banish  her  tears, 
he  will  concede  anything — cashmeres,  sables,  diamonds.  But 
even  woman  in  her  weakness  must  resort  to  tears  only  in  desper- 
ate cases,  for  they  are  sad  destroyers  of  female  charms.  Venus, 
the  goddess  of  beauty,  is  called  by  Homer  the  "  laughter-loving 
queen,"  and  mirth  and  beauty  go  hand  in  hand  together,  as  do 
laughter  and  wisdom.  The  "  ha !  has  \"  vanquish  the  "  heighos  " 
all  the  world  over. 


OUR  IVEW  VOLUME. 

We  wish  particularly  to  acknowledge  the  unequalled  and  liber- 
al patronage  that  has  been  extended  to  us  in  subscriptions  for  our 
illustrated  journal,  from  every  county  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Canadas.  Since  the  1 5th  of  December  to  the  present  wTJting, 
our  book-keepers  and  assistants  have  been  engaged  from  daybreak 
until  a  late  hour  eveiy  night  in  registering  and  classifying  sub- 
scribers' names.  Our  present  edition,  one  hundred  and  seven  thou- 
sand copies,  will  not  answer  the  demand,  and  we  shall  not  only  be 
obliged  to  increase  this  number,  but  to  reprint  the  first  two  num- 
bers of  the  present  volume.  In  aiTanging  the  names  of  such  an 
army  of  subscribers,  some  errors  will  occur,  but  all  shall  be  cheer- 
fully rectified  by  addressing  us,  post  paid,  upon  the  subject.  To 
secure  the  work  complete,  subscribers  should  se7id  in  their  names  at 
once. 


The  Trunk  Raileoad. — It  is  asserted  that  Colonel  Benton 
says  he  has  the  Pacific  Railroad  in  his  trunk,  by  which  the  veteran 
statesman  means  that  he  curried  to  Washington  from  this  city  the 
pledge  of  Abbott  Lawrence  and  twentv-five  other  gentlemen,  to 
build  it  on  their  own  account,  provided  Congress  will  grant  them 
the  right  of  way,  and  he  hopes  the  passage  of  a  bill  conveying 
it.  It  will  be  quite  pleasant  to  take  a  run  across  the  continent  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  by  the  lightning  express. 


AcKN'OWLEDGMEXT. — A  graceful  and  seasonable  present  from 
the  West,  a  specimen  of  one  of  its  far-famed  products,  a  token  of 
kindly  remembrance,  reached  us  through  the  hands  of  the  well- 
known  American  Express  Company,  to  whom,  and  to  tfie~d6nor, 
onr  thanks  are  due. 


GROUP  OF  HORSES. 

The  success  of  our  menagerie  in  No.  \  of  this  volume,  has  in- 
duced us  to  indulge  in  the  iuxuiy  of  horse-flesh ;  and  we  accord- 
ingly parade  for  inspeclion,  the  string  of  "  good  ones  "  provided 
for  us  by  Mr.  Manning.     Our  stable,  re])resentcd  on  page  48, 
comprises  the  following  quadrupeds  : — 1.  mare  and  foal ;  2.  don- 
key ;  3.  wild  horses ;  4.  Arabian ;  5.  Dutch  horse ;  6.  American 
coach  horse;   7.  mule;  8.  saddle  horse;   9.  Shetland  pony;  10. 
cavalry  horse ;  11.  Barb;  12.  caithoi-se;  13.  Mexican  pony ;  14. 
Black  Morgan;  15.  racehorse;  16.  circus  horse;  17.  Canadian; 
18.  Scotch  pony;  19.  Pennsylvania  draught  horse;  20.  English 
hunter .     Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  countrj'  of  the 
horse,  geologists  have  discovered  his  fossil  remains  in  every  part 
of  the  globe,  "  from  the  tropical  plains  of  Asia  to  the  frozen  re- 
gions of  Siberia ;  from  the  northern  extremities  of  the  new  world 
to  the  southem  point  of  America."     Climate  affects  the  size  of  the 
horse  materially  as  it  does  that  of  man.     The  Shetland  is  scarcely 
larger  than  the  dog  of  Mount  St.  Bernard,  while  in  temperate 
climes  the  huge  dray  horse  often  stands  over  sixteen  hands  high. 
King  Solomon  was  an  extensive  horse-dealer,  and  imported  many 
fine  animals  from  Egypt  at  a  high  figure.     There  is  evidence  that 
he  drove  four  horses  to  some  of  his  chariots.     Before  the  days  of 
Solomon,  asses  and  mules  were  the  usual  "  mounts  "  of  the  judges 
and  princes  of  Israel.     Julius  Caesar,  when  he  invaded  Great 
Britain,  found  horses  there.     The  Barbai-y  horse  and  the  Arabian 
were  called  in  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses  in  England  and  else- 
where ;  and  probably  all  tbs  really  good  breeds  in  the  world  have 
a  dash  of  A'abian  blood  in  their  veins.     The  chargers  of  tho 
knights    in    the    middle    ages   must   have    been   very   poweiful, 
heavy  animals ;   for  a  knight  in  full  panoply,  together  with  his 
horse  furniture,  could  not  have  weighed  much  less  than  five  hun- 
dred pounds.    The  heaviest  of  our  heavy  cavalry  horses  would  have 
appeared  like  a  pony  by  the  side  of  these  middle-aged  animals. 

Gunpowder  effected  a  great  change  in  the  weight  of  horses 
— they  were  bred  much  lighter.  The  English  hunter,  light,  vig- 
orous and  enduring,  is  altogether  a  modern  invention.  The 
famous  English  racer  Eclipse  had  good  Eastern  blood  in  his  veins. 
This  horse  is  said  to  have  run  the  four  miles  at  York,  in  1770,  in 
eight  minutes,  under  a  weight  of  160  pounds.  In  this  country, 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  breeding  good  road  horses,  and 
the  Araericmi  trotters  are  the  fastest  in  the  world  ;  the  extraordi- 
naiy  speed  made  by  some  of  them  is  attributed  less  to  their  blood 
than  to  their  skilful  training.  Ten  miles  have  been  repeatedly 
trotted  in  this  country  in  within  two  or  three  seconds  of  tbiny 
miimtes.  Tom  Thumb,  an  Indian  pony,  fourteen  and  a  half 
hands  high,  taken  out  to  England  at  the  age  of  eleven,  trotted, 
February  2,  1829,  100  miles  in  10  hours  and  7  minutes  in  harness 
over  Sunbury  Common.  He  was  driven  by  AYm.  Haggerty 
(weight  over  140  pounds),  in  a  match  cart,  weighing  108  pounds. 
The  whole  time  allowed  for  refreshments  during  his  great  per- 
formance amounted  to  but  37  minutes,  including  taking  out  and 
putting  to  the  cart,  taking  off  and  putting  in  the  harness,  feeding, 
rubbing  down  and  stalling.  The  day  before  and  the  day  after  the 
match  he  walked  full  t\venty  miles  ;  his  jockey  provided  himself 
ivith  a  whip,  but  made  no  use  of  it  in  driving  him — a  slight  kick 
on  the  hind  quarters  was  enough  to  increase  his  speed  when 
requisite.  In  June,  1834,  a  pair  of  horses  belonging  to  Mr.  Theal, 
trotted  100  miles  in  harness  on  the  Ccntreville  course.  Long 
Island,  inside  of  ten  hours.  But  it  would  require  a  bulky  volume 
to  write  out  all  the  exploits  of  American  horses  ;  and  those  curi- 
ous in  such  matters  must  consult  the  Turf  Register  and  the  New 
York  Spirit  of  the  Times. 


CcRiosiTiEs. — A  mosquito's  bill  receipted.  A  toll  ticket  on  a 
violin  bridge.  Portrait  of  the  inn-keeper  who  entertained  an  idea. 
The  pencil  with  which  an  artist  drew  his  breath. 


FoRTHCOsiiKG. — Wc  have  a  fine  series  of  pictures,  which  will 
appear  from  time  to  time,  delineating  each  State  of  the  Union 
from  Maine  to  California,  and  of  which  the  much  admired  engrav- 
ino-  on  the  first  page  of  the  last  number  was  the  commencement. 
Our  next  will  be  of  Pennsylvania. 

M  A  R  R  I  A  a  E^. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Joseph  Cary  to  Miss  Kate  S.  Grover; 
by  Rev.  Mr.'Criift,  Mr.  I.'^iac  Spraguc,  of  Cambridge,  to  Miss  Sarah  Eaton, 
of  Boston;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Johnson  J.  HoUis,  of  Maiden,  to  Miss 
Rosannab  Forsyth,  of  Cbclsea;  Mr.  George  Prouty  to  Miss  Frances  E.  Hitch- 
cock :  Mr.  Andrew  M.  Pierce  to  Miss  Henrietta  C.  Sides:  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ed- 
miuids,  Mr.  John  H.  Biitcbelder  to  Miss  Sarsh  Bradford.— At  Ciiarles- 
town.  bv  Rev.  Dr.  Caldicott,  Mr.  Da^^d  McFarland  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Mason, 
botb  of  Bowdoinhani.  Me.— At  Chelsea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dunbar.  Sir.  Benjamin  E. 
Brown  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  .Tones.— At  Newton  Corner,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr. 
Cvnis  Thompson,  of  Salem,  to  MLss  .\bbv  Eveleth.  of  Beverly.— At  Quincy. 
bv  Rev.  Mr.  Dean,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Litchfield  to  ML^s  Lucy  L.  Marsh,  both  of 
Hingham.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carlton,  Mr.  James  T.  Hinksraan  to  Miss 
Bertha  Woodman.— At  Danvcrs.  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Talbor,  Kev.  J-  W.  Putnam  to 
Mi«s  H-irriet  OslK)rne.— At  Bevcrlv.  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Eddy,  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood- 
bury, Jr.  to  Miss  Judith  II.  Lam.son.— At  Ipswicb.  Rev.  Francis  V.  Tcnney,  of 
Byfield.  to  Miss  Joanna  Stanwooil.— At  !rf)we]l.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Charles 
W.  U.  Stone  to  illss  Abbv  F.  Shaw.— At  Newburyport,  by  Iter.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr. 
Daniel  F.  Smith  to  :ilis3  Marv  Ann  McKnight.— At  Fall  River,  by  Rev  Mr. 
Thurston.  Mr.  A.'a  Eames  to  Mrs.  Rebecca  Potter.- At  Plymouth,  by  Elder 
Faunce.  Mr.  WillLam  Liipham.  of  New  York,  to  Mi.'^s  Ix>uisa  Lucas— At  Port- 
land, Me.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Moor,  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Cook  to  Miss  Abby  L.  Lunt. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  citv,  Mr.  Samuel  Ilichbom.  82;  Mrs.  Sophia  Ladd,  24;  Mr.  Cardinal 
C.  Conant.  iS;  Mr.  Ephraim  Safford.  41.— At  Chelsea.  Miss  Ann  0.  Rollins.— 
At  Dorchester.  Mr.  Marihall  P.  wilder,  Jr.,  33.— At  Watertown,  Mrs.  Mary  A., 
wifeof  Mr.  Oliver  Edwards.  27.— At  Quincy.  Miss  Jane  T.albot.  IS;  Mrs.  Su- 
sannah B.  Pratt,  35.— At  Lvnnfield.  Midow  &1e  Xewhall.  85.— At  Salem.  Mrs. 
Abbv  n.  Chester.  29;  Mr.  Ephraim  n.inson.20;  Widow  Himnnh  L.  W00.I.S0; 
Benjamin  Wheatland.  Esq..  53. — At  Hingham.  Capt.  Wit-ion  Wliiton.  72. — At 
Topsfield.  Mrs.  I*i\-inia  Moore.  59:  Mr.  Aaron  Kneoland.  fiS:  Widow  Mary 
Averr.  SO.— At  Gloucester.  Mr.  Jame.«  llodgkins.  76:  3Iiss  S-ally  DouftLass.  75. 
— At'Rockport,  Mr.  Peter  Stillman.  R9.— At  Taunton.  Mr.  William  C.  Ilu.«sell, 
26.— .U  Northboro.  Widow  Ahieail  Stone.  79:  Mrs.  Julia  F.  Chiffin.  4S;  Mn". 
Sophia  Cawthom.  3.?.— At  North  Adams.  Widow  Rebecca  P.-»tti.ion.  76.— At 
Pepperell.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  R..  wife  of  Mr.  Warren  F.  Danicll.  2S.— At  Ifavn- 
ham,  Mr.  Samuel  Jones.  82.— At  Plvmouth.  Oapt.  John  Bartlett.45:  Widow 
Jerusha  Paty.  PI:  Mr.  Harrison  Gibhs.  2S.— At  Sufcon.  Widow  Pollv  Chnse, 
91._At  Worce-ter.  Mrs.  Luraiia  Pratt.  7-S;  Mr.  Stephen  WoodvTorth.  SO:  >Iiss 
Mary  Ann  Black.  21.— At  Dighton,  Capt.  Stephen  llathnway.  84.— At  Nan- 
tucket, Mr.  Reuben  Macy,  2d,  54.— At  Rehobotb.  Widow  Richcl  Beck,  71.— At 
Brunswick.  Me. .Capt.  James  Otis,  a  descendant  of  James  Otis,  of  rcvolutioniiry 
memory.— At  Thompson,  Conn,  Mr.  Stephen  Woodworth.  33.— At  Point  L«T 
Heights,  Bionghton,  Canada.  Col.  Wm.  Hall,  formerly  of  AndoTwr 
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BAYARD  TAYLOR. 

"We  present  herewith  a  correct  portrait  of 
Bayard  Taylor,  the  poet  and  tniveller,  from  a 
diiguen*eotypc  by  Meade  Brothers,  of  New 
York.  The  determined  expression  of  his  hand- 
Borae  and  intellectual  countenance  is  faithfully 
reproduced.  Mr.  Taylor's  adventurous  spirit, 
plcasin*^  style  and  extensive  wandcrinp;s  have 
won  him  an  enviable  name  and  popularity.  As 
a  poet,  a  writer  of  travels  and  a  lecturer,  he  is 
increasing-  his  fame  and  coining  money  ;  for  the 
age  has  passed  away  when  rags  were  the  livery 
of  talent,  and  only  mediocrity  wore  purple  and 
fine  linen  and  fiircd  sumptuously  every  day. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  subject 
of  our  sketch,  however  successful,  will  never 
sun-ender  himself  to  Capuan  delights,  and  that 
he  would  be  happier  under  an  Arab  tent  or  in 
a  boat  on  the  Nile,  than  beneath  a  gilded  ceiling 
on  a  French  ottoman.  Bayard  Taylor  was  boru 
at  Kennet  Square,  near  the  Brandywine,  in 
Pennsylvania,  January  11,  1825.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  wrote  a  poem  on  a  Spanish  story 
called  "Ximena,"  which,  together  with  some 
smaller  poetical  compositions,  was  published  in 
a  volume,  but  did  not  produce  any  marked  im- 

?ression,  though  cxliibiting  a  goodly  promise, 
lis  genius,  however,  interested  those  who  came 
in  contact  with  him,  and  Rufus  "W.  Gnswold- 
and  N.  P.  Willis,  among  others,  gave  him  coun- 
sel and  encouragement.  He  had  a  strong  de- 
sire to  visit  Europe — but  how  was  this  to  be 
accomplished  ?  His  means  were  limited — and 
an  extensive  tour  in  the  Old  World  is  sup- 
posed to  require  a  very  considerable  outlay. 
Not  so,  however,  thought  Taylor.  AYhere 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way.  He  had  a  little — a 
very  little  money,  he  could  set  type,  he  could 
an-ange  to  correspond  with  an  American  jour- 
nal, and  tliese  scanty  means,  eked  out  by  rigid 
economy,  he  relied  on  to  accomplish  his  under- 
taking. He  accordingly  took  passage  for  the 
Old  World  in  1S44,  and  remained  abr  oad  two 
years,  visiting  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  France.  He  saw  more  than  the 
majority  of  tourists  do  who  go  abroad  with  am- 
ple pecuniary  provision.  He  studied  not  only 
works  of  art  and  nature  and  foreign  languages, 
but  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  peo- 
ple. Travelling  on  foot,  he  could  diverge  from 
the  beaten  higliways  whenever  there  was  an  ob- 
ject of  attraction,  while  at  the  same  time,  -  "^ 
he  hardened  his  frame,  and  acquired  that  vigor 
which  has  since  supported  him  so  well  in  his 
extensive  tours.  His  whole  expenses  for  those 
two  yeai's  were,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  S480, 
for  which  he  had  lived  comfortably  and  seen 
everything  worth  seeing.  The  fruit  of  the 
tour  was  a  very  capital  book,  to  which  Mr.  Willis  stood  sponsor, 
giving  it  the  title  of  "  Vicws-a-Foot,  or  Europe  seen  with  staff 
and  knapsack."  It  had  a  great  vogue,  and  its  popularity  is  still 
undiminished.  After  his  return,  Mr.  Taylor  was  engaged  as  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  became  also  pecu- 
niarily interested  in  that  thriving  journal.  But  his  thirst  for  trav- 
el was  not  quenched.     He  has  since  visited  California,  which  sup- 


BAYARD    TAYLOR. 


plied  him  with  materials  for  a  book,  Japan  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  interior  of  Africa.  His  travels 
liave  afforded  him  copious  materials  for  newspaper  correspon- 
dence, volumes  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  for  lectures.  Mr.  Taylor 
is  young  for  his  reputation  ;  and  is  still  far  from  having  reached 
the  zenith  of  his  fame.  Wlierever  he  goes  ho  is  sure  to  extract 
something  valuable  from  the  book  of  nature. 


CUBA. 

We  present  our  readers  with  a  neat  and  acen- 
rate  map  of  this  island,  drawn  and  engraved  at 
the   extensive  and  well-known    map   establish- 
ment of  Charles  \Y.  Morse,  No.  96  Nassau  St., 
New  York.     Lying   close  to  our  shores,  com- 
prising an  extensive  area,  blessed  with  bound- 
less fertility  and  a  genial  climate,  being  to  tlio 
Gulf  of  Mexico  what  Gibraltar  is  to  the  Med- 
iterranean, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  regard  it  with  deep  inter- 
est, not  unmixed  with  anxiety  as  to  its  future. 
Of  late  years,  events    that    do   not   require    re- 
capitulation have  shown  that  no  inconsidcrablo 
portion  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Cuba  look 
anxiously  forward  to  the  annexation  of  their 
beautiful  birth|ilace    to  this  countn,',  and  that  a 
strong  party  within  our  boundaries  is  dcsirouB 
of  hastening  this  consummation.    The  proposal 
made  by  France  and    England  to   the   United 
States  to  renounce  the  idea  of  gaining  Cuba  at 
any  future  time,  a  proposal  promptly  rejected 
by  our  government,  shows  that  the  "dreams  of 
tlie  annexationists   are   not   purely  chimerical, 
and  that  tlie  annexation  of  Cuba  is  a  contingen- 
cy to  be  provided  for.     How  near  or  how  dis- 
tant may  be  this  event,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
jecture, but  we  do  not  doubt  that  one  day  the 
stars  and  stripes  will  float  over  the  Moro  castle. 
Cui>a  was  one  of  the  earliest  discoveries  of  Co- 
lumbus in  1492,  and   its  name  is  that  by  winch 
it  was  known  to  the  gentle  aborigines  who  w6re 
supplanted  by  tlie  fierce  and  greedy  Spaniards. 
The  area  of  Cuba,  according  to  HumboIdt|^^^iB 
43,380  geographical  square  miles.     Its  length 
is  about  770  miles   and  its  breadth  varies  from 
25  to  90  miles.     A  range  of  mountains  extends 
through  the  centre  of  the  island,  from  east  to 
west,  leaving  strips  of  comparatively  level  land 
of  unequal  width  between  their  base  and  the 
seashore.   The  staple  products  of  the  island  aro 
sugar,  tobacco  and  coffee,  but  the  fertile  soil  is 
capable    of  producing  almost  anything.     The 
banana,  orange  and  pine   apple  grow  almost 
wild.     The  forests  comprise  a  great  variety  of 
wood,  among  which  ai'e   the  finest   mahogany 
and  cedar.     The  history  of  Cuba  is  diversified 
by  few  events  of  an  interesting  character.     In 
1538  a  French  corsair  attacked  Havana  and  re- 
duced it  to  ashes.    In  1589  the  office  of  captain- 
general  was  created.     Of  the  long  line  of  cap- 
tains-general, very  few  liave  earned  llie  respect 
of  the  Cubans  or  labored  for  the  true  interests  of 
the  island.     Royal  favorites,  they  have  employ- 
ed their  brief  periods  of  power  to  enrich  them- 
selves as  ppeedily  as  possible,  and  of  late  years,   . 
bribes  for  conniving  at  thfi  slave  trade  have  of- 
fered the  readiest  means  of  building  up  illegal 
fortunes.      Velasquez,  one  of  the  early  governors,  was  an  able 
and  energetic  man,  but  the  scourge  of  the  aborigines.     In  1760, 
the  British  conquered  Havana,  but  it  was  restored  in  the  ensuing 
year.     In  1823,  the  Cubans,  imbued  with  liberal  ideas,  attempted 
an  insuiTcction,  which  was  speedily  suppressed.     In  1826,  there 
was  a  rising  at  Caraccas.     In  1828,  another  incipient  revolution 
was  crushed  by  the  government.     This  was  in  the  time  of  Gener- 
al Don  Miguel  Tacon,  a 
despotic    captain-general, 
but  a  man  who  did  much 
to  embellish  Havana  and 
imjjrove  its  sanitary  con- 
dition,    He  is  still  regard- 
ed with    mingled   admira- 
tion and  detestation.     In 
1848,    a     conspiracy   Wiis 
formed  in  Cienfuegos  find 
Trinidad,     for    the    over- 
tlirow  of  the  Spanish  pow- 
er.    It  failed,  like  all  pre- 
vious   attempts,    but    its 
Principal  leader,  General 
'arciso  Loncz,  succeeded 
in  effecting,  iiis  escape,  to 
return    ti^R&     ^ffi^i"*  &nd 
fiuidly  pensli   in    his   at- 
tempts   to     revolutionize 
and    liberate    the   island. 
N  o  t  w  i  Kh  s  t  a  n  d  i  n  g    the 
present  political  condition 
of  the  island,  from  which 
spring  nnmlierless  annoy- 
ances [Q  visitor;?,  it  is  such 
a  rffiinn  of  dciiglit,  that 
tJic    tnivi'jior    from    the 
north  is  ainiily  i-epaid  for 
the  vexatious  lie  encoun- 
ters from    the  moment  bo 
sets  fuot  upon  the  en'^bant- 
ed   shore.      He   f o  r g  e  t  a 
them  all  in  the  enjoyment 
of    tli.it    glorious    nature 
that    wears   in   no    other 
quarter  of  the  globe   so 
seducing  an  aspect.      No- 
whorc    else    do    you  find 
such    rcficshmg    breczefi, 
sucii  delicious  fruits.    The 
beauty  of  the   ladie:,,  the 
languid  elegance  of  Creole 
manners,  the  piclurcsque- 
ncss  uf  the  street  popula- 
tion, the  curious  cu'itoms, 
the  unrivflUed   scenery,  a 
thousand  features  it  would 
require  a  volume   to   de- 
scribe, make  up  a  picture, 
flivhich  once  seen  can  nev- 
er be  forgotten.   A  week's 
Bail  from  a  northern  port, 
jbrings  the  voyager  into  a 
realm  of  romance,  and  car- 
ries him  back  into  the  past, 
for  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  been  rolling  on 
like  a  river,  Cuba  has  re- 
mained stationary  for  the 
last  hundred  years. 
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RUSSL\N    COURIER. 

Wq  have  here  a  spirited 
sketch  hy  the  pencil  of  one 
who  hasthe  rare  faenlty  of 
rcpresentiiii:  life  and  ac- 
tion patisfacloiily.  The 
sedate  asp.H-t  ol' the  official 
ct  urier  with  his  despatches 
hunji:  ronnd  his  neck,  as 
the  knijrhl  of  old  earned 
Iiis  sliicld,  the  energy  of 
tlo  driver  vi;j:oronsly  ply- 
injj  his  lash,  the  fire  and 
muscular  action  of  the 
hoi-scs  harnessed  three 
abreast  in  the  j:e  -uliar 
Russian  fashion,  the  cen- 
tral one  trotting  and  tl:o 
outsiders  running,  th  ■■  ha"f- 
oriental  aspect  of  iho  dis- 
tjint  city,  the  clouds  of 
dust  rolling  away  from  the 
wheels,  comliine  to  give  a 
better  idea  of  asi-cnefrom 
life  than  pagos  of  descrip- 
tion could  accomplisli. 
Iheunit'urm  and  bearing 
cf  the  courier  depicted  in 
tlie  engraving  show  him  to 
be  one  of  those  attached  to 
the  ealiinei  of  St.  Peters- 
bui*g.  All  the  government 
officers  have  a  military  or- 
ganization in  this  nation 
of  soldiers,  and  there  are 
various  grades  in  the  cou- 
rier service,  as  there  arc  in 
the  army,  distinguished  to 
the  eye  hy  their  epaulettes 
and  the  style  of  their  orna- 
ments. Ihe  highest  in 
rank  are  selected  for  the 
most  important  missions, 
the  lowest  aic  something 
more  timn  ovdinaiy  mes- 
sengers. A  certain  num- 
ber of  the  couriers  are  al- 
ways kept  near  to  the  per- 
son of  the  czar,  and  lodged 
in  a  room  of  the  imperial 
palace.  They  are  contidcn- 
tial  persons,'  and  receive 
their  ordei-s  i'ro;u  the  em- 
peror.    They  are  liable  to 

be  called  upon,  and  must  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  start  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  no  matter  what  the  weather  may 
be.  1  heir  general  instructions  are  something  like  those  issued  iiy 
a  British  general  to  his  aids  :  "  If  you  lose  your  horse,  go  on  foot ; 
if  you  losQ  one  leg,  you  must  hop  ;  if  you  lose  your  head — no,  you 
can't  do  anvthing  w'ithout  your  head."  At  each  post-house  there 
are  relavs  o'f  hoi's cs  kept  specially  for  these  couriers.  A  bell  sus- 
pended f;-om  tlic  arch  over  the  centre  horse,  as  seen  in  the  engrar- 
ing,  sending  its  clear,  shrill  sound  in  advance,  gives  warning  to 
the  postmaster  of  the  courier's  approach.  Woe  to  the  unliappy 
^TCtch  who  delays  the  government  courier!  During  the  present 
war  we  fancy  these  couriers  have  a  busy  tune  of  it. 


A   RUSSIAN    COURIER. 

AIR  LliVE  RAILROAD. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  from  a  drawing  taken  at  South 
Boston,  showing  the  excavations  for  the  track  of  the  new  Air 
Line  Railroad,  which  passes  under  the  South  Shoi'c  Railroad 
track  and  the  public  highway.  The  new  road  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  some  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  track  between  Dcd- 
ham  and  Boston,  and  over  this  the  cars  have  been  running  since 
tlie  4"tli  of  January.  The  time  between  this  city  and  New  York  is 
shortened  by  from  one  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  Boston 
terminus  is  in  Summer  Street.  The  view  here  given  is  exceed- 
ing'y  iccnratc.  Ii  tlic  foreground  on  the  right,  we  see  one  of  the 
old  Colony  engin'is — the  precursor  of  a  train  going  out,     The 


new  bridge  of  the  Air  Line  Road  is  seen  stretching  over  the  Rox- 
bury  flats  to  Dorchester  in  the  diHtancc.  On  the  right  of  this 
bridge  the  Roxbury  Tui-pcnrine  Works  arj  partially  visible.  In 
the  extreme  distance  is  seen  the  range  of  lli,-  tilue  Hills,  always  so 
picturesque  a  feature  in  this  <;ir -ction.  Boston  has  beet  me  the 
city  of  railroads.  Their  radii  iaterscet  three  quarters  of  a  circle 
north,  southwest  and  south.  The  steam  whistle  and  the  thunder 
of  the  arriving  and  departing  .trains  echo  from  early  dj-wi  till 
evening,  and  often  the  citizen  homeward  bound  in  the  n  idi;c  of 
the  night  is  startled  by  the  hoarse  cough  of  the  locomotive.  As 
evidences  of  energy,  capital  and  prosperity,  their  multiplication  is 
a  significant  fact. 
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EDITORLUi    MELAXGE. 

The  Traveller  says  that  the  remains  of  a  good  sized  shiner  paid 
a  visit  tbrou;ih  the  pipes  to  a  house  in  Fourth  Street,  South  Bos- 
ton, recently,  and  another  shiner  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  almost  big  enough  to  eat,  being  four  inches  long,  parsed 
through  a  pipe  into  a  watering  trough  in  a  stable. Aeon- 
tract  has  been  entered  into  for  the  building  of  a  new  hotel  at  St. 
Paul,  Jlinesota,  to  cost  from  S75,000  to  $100,000.  It  will  be  com- 
menced early  in  the  spring. A  gentleman  entered  a  shooting 

gallery  in  New  York,  lately,  and  asked  for  a  pistol  with  which  to 
practise.     Upon  receiving  the*pistol,  he  shot  himself  through  the 

head,  causing  a  mortal  wound. Three  hundred  hogsheads  of 

molasses  were  sold  at  Portland  recently,  to  go  to  France. At 

the  great  fire  in  Broadway,  New  York,  ucently,  which  consumed 
Christy  &  "Wood's  theatre  and  also  caused  loss  of  life,  there  was 
in  the  rooms  over  the  audience  room  a  series  of  paintings  just 
completed  by  a  Gennan  painter,  which  he  had  agreed  to  sell  for 
ten  thousand  dollars.  The  paintings  took  ten  years  of  the  paint- 
er's life.     With  no  insurance  upon  them  the  whole  were  entirely 

consumed. There  has  been  transported  over  the  Atlantic 

Kailroad  since  the  first  of  September,  4,938,000  feet  of  lumber 
most  of  which  came  into  Portland. — ■ — Rossini  wrote  to  Ixis 
mother,  "  I  am  the  handsomest  young  man  in  Italy,  and  Canova 
wishes  to  represent  me  in  marble  with  as  little  drapery  as  Ajax 
the  son  of  Telemon."  The  letter  was  superscribed:  "To  the 
vciy  celebrated  and  honored  Madame  Kossiiii,  o\ni  motlier  to  the 

great  maestro  Rossini." The  estate  of  the  late  Anson  G. 

Phelps,  of  New  York,  foots  np  at  $2,400,000.  He  was  a  Connec- 
ticut boy,  and  canned  nothing  but  his  hands  and  brains  to  New 

Y'ork. The  scientific  world  of  Paris  is  specially  interested  at 

this  moment  in  a  subjcet  which  has  an  immediate  impoilanee  for 
the  industrial  world — the  fabrication  of  sugar  and  alcohol  from 

the  wood  of  trees. A  panther  entered  the  dining  room  of  a 

house  in  Ouachita  parish,  La.,  a  short  time  since,  while  the  fam- 
ily were  seated  at  their  meal,  and  after  upsetting  the  table  and 
nearly  killing  two  dogs,  made  good  his  retreat.  He  was  followed, 
however,  and  finally  killed. As  an  indication  of  the  extrav- 
agance which  has  prevailed  in  the  country  for  some  time,  an  im- 
porting house  in  New  York  has  written  a  letter  stating  that  the 
amount  of  duties  paid  for  French  artificial  flowers,  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  was  almost  double  the  amount 

of  duties  paid  on  railroad  iron. Of  the  three  or  four  English 

generals  killed  at  the  battle  of  Inkemiann,  two  were  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  One,  Sir  George  Cathcart,  was  the  pet  offi- 
cer of  the  Dnl-.e  of  Wellington,  and  a  soldier  of  great  renoi^Ti 
and  experience,  aged  62.     He  was  the  ofiicer  at  Waterloo  who 

gave  Wellington's  famous  order  to  the  Guards  to  '*  charge." 

At  Aleppo  one  of  the  best  endowed  institutions  is  a  hospital  for 
cats,  which  was  founded  many  years  ago,  and  to  which  the  Mus- 
sulracn  carrir-  their  sick  and  disabled  cats  with  greater  care  and 
affection  than  wounded  soldiers  receive  in  any  Christian  army  of 

the  world. At  Montevideo,   South  America,   they  sow  up 

their  prisoners  closely  in  a  wet  hide,  leaving  out  the  head  and 
neck  only,  and  then  lay  them  on  the  ground  in  the  sun  to  dry.  In 
the  process  of  drying,  under  the  powerful  cftcets  of  the  sun,  tlie 
hide  becomes  contracted,  and  produces  tlic  most  painful  and  ex- 
cruciating death. In  Bangor,  recently,  two  or  three  young 

rowdies  intruding  where  their  company  was  not  desirable,  and  re- 
fusing to  retire  when  requested,  a  young  lady  fired  a  pistol  at 
them,  and  wounded  one  severely  in  the  wrist. 


RUSSIAN  SPIES. 

The  Russian  spies  at  Sebastopol  seem  to  be  much  too  sharp  for 
John  Bull.  A  British  sentinel  at  Balaklava,  being  astonished  to 
perceive  a  horse  with  a  sack  of  com  on  his  back,  deliberately 
walking  past  him  in  the  moonlight,  attempted  to  seize  him,  when 
the  sack  of  com  speedily  became  metamorphosed  into  a  Cossack 
trooper,  who  put  spurs  to  his  steed,  and  vanished  before  the  sen- 
tinel recovered  his  speech.  At  another  part  of  Balaklava,  a  Rus- 
sian spy,  attired  as  a  French  officer,  boldly  entered  within  the 
British  lines,  sauntered  about,  cliatted  with  the  officers,  leamed 
from  them  where  their  position  was  weakest,  and  actually  got  off 
safe,  when  he  saw  that  one  of  the  Englishmen  had  grown  some- 
what suspicious  concerning  him  and  had  sent  off  to  the  general 
to  inform  him  of  his  growing  suspicions  that  there  was  a  Russian 
spy  among  them. 

Intellectfal  Beal'x. — A  lady  correspondent  of  the  Home 
Joumal  writes,  '*  If  we  can  only  boiTow  a  little  of  the  foreign 
knack  of  organizing  circles,  and  keeping  them  sufficiently  together 
to  maintain  an  agreeable  intimacy,  why,  then,  our  tired  intellec- 
tuals may  come  up  from  down  town,  take  a  nap  after  dinner  per- 
haps, and  go  to  a  party  with  some  pleasure.  We  shall  then  have 
something  worth  dressing  for,  and  not  feel,  after  being  talked  to 
hy  twenty  or  thirty  pair  of  kid  gloves,  tliat  we  might  as  well  have 
walked  our  pretty  toilets  {to  say  nothing  of  our  eyes  and  :igree- 
ableness)  through  a  menagerie  of  monkeys.  There  should  be  some 
sort  of  rational  recognition  of  one's  charms  of  mind  and  milliner}' 
— now,  should  there  not  i" 

The  Boston  Journ.vl. — The  card  of  this  excellent  daily 
newspaper  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns.  As  a  vehi- 
cle for  prompt  and  rclialilc  infomiation,  its  character  has  long 
been  established  in  this  city.  We  are  gratified  to  know  of  its 
large  circulation  and  complete  business  success. 


The  Fourth  Commandment. — The  Russians  made  their 
sortie  from  Sebastopol  on  Sunday,  the  fifth  of  November,  and  tlic 
bloody  battle  of  Inkemiann  lasted  through  the  whole  of  the  Sab- 
bath    It  is  thus  that  a  religious  war  is  waged. 


tDa^sitrE  (Satijcriugo. 


A  body  of  Mormons,  four  hundred  in  number,  has  left  Den- 
mark, to  settle  in  this  country. 

The  citizens  of  Hartford  have  raised  the  sura  of  $3500  in  aid 
of  the  suftbring  poor  of  that  city. 

At  a  recent  agricultural  fair  in  Portland,  Oregon,  three  apples 
were  exhibited  which  weighed  each  upwards  of  two  pounds. 

The  Common  Council  of  Albany  have  appropriated  five  hun- 
dred doHars,  and  ordered  two  hundred  tons  of  coal  for  the  poor. 

A  new  and  expensive  gi'cat  coat,  made  in  London  for  Lord 
Raglan — his  war  coat — was  stolen  from  a  cart  ou  its  way  to  the 
railroad. 

The  Toronto  Colonist  says  that  the  British  government  has 
purchased  eighteen  thousand  buffalo  robes  for  the  use  of  the  aimy 
in  the  Crimea. 

Father  Mathew,  the  apostle  of  temperance,  has  arrived  at  Ma- 
deira. That  genial  climate  has  already  produced  a  beneficial 
change  in  his  health. 

Professor  John  W.  Mallet,  of  Amherst  College,  has  been  ap- 
pointed State  Chemist  of  Alabama,  and  is  now  aiding  in  the 
geological  survey  of  that  State. 

There  are  264,091  milliners  and  dress-makers  in  England,  as 
reported  by  the  last  English  census.  The  "Household  Words  " 
calls  them"  The  Ai-my  of  Vanity." 

A  fine  pair  of  elks,  attached  to  a  buggy,  were  driven  through 
the  principal  streets  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  a  few  daj's  since. 
Their  novel  appearance  attracted  much  attention. 

The  amount  of  salt  made  and  inspected  at  SjTacuse  the  past 
season,  which  closed  on  tlie  first  of  December,  was  5,800,000 
bushels,  the  largest  amount  ever  manufactured  in  a  year,  and 
40,000  bushels  more  than  were  made  last  year. 

The  Natchez  Courier  says  that  the  Mississippi  river  opposite 
the  town  of  Natchez  was  so  low  that  even  the  catfish  were  rigging 
up  stem  wheels  ;  side  wheel  catfish  finding  some  difficulty  in  nav- 
igating with  facility  the  crowded  channels. 

Congress  has  voted  double  rations  to  General  AYool  for  his 
twelve  years'  ser\'ice  as  Inspector  General.  A  "  ration  "  is  count- 
ed as  twenty  cents  a  day.  The  Inspector  General  has  six.  This 
would  make  about  SoOOO  for  the  twelve  years. 

A  new  method  of  administering  ether  has  been  introduced  iu 
Paris.  Four  or  five  drops  of  the  liquid  are  contained  in  a  capsule, 
which  upon  being  swallowed  dissolves  in  the  stomach.  They  ai'e 
called  pearls  of  ether,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a  large  pea. 

The  city  of  Washington  is  more  than  usually  dull  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hard  times.  The  number  of  visitors  is  less  than 
usual,  and  the  attractions  of  gay  society  and  costly  entertainments 
will  be  lacking  this  winter  to  an  unusual  extent. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  states  that  two  police  officers  from  Cincin- 
nati have  arrived  there  having  in  custody  the  person  who  robbed 
the  money  bag  of  Adams  Express  Company  of  some  $40,000  a 
short  time  since  at  Cincinnati.     He  had  confessed  the  robber.'. 

The  present  is  a  time  when  good  understandings  are  needed  by 
all  pedestrians  who  would  not  add  to  their  phrenological  develop- 
ments or  fracture  their  limbs.  It  is  well,  however,  to  remember 
the  scripture  admonition :  "  Let  him  that  thiuketh  he  stands,  take 
heed  lest  he  fall." 

At  the  marriage  of  the  great  chief  Tungi  to  Anna  Jane,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Friendly  Isles,  the  feasting  lasted  a 
whole  week.  One  thousand  hogs  were  baked  whole,  with  a  pro- 
portionate supply  of  turtle,  sharks,  ray-fish,  and  eveiy  other  fish 
that  is  caught  in  those  waters. 

A  lad  named  WaiTcn  Moore,  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Moore,  of  Orange,  died  of  liydropbobia  a  short  time  since.  Eight 
weeks  previous,  he  had  been  'bitten  by  a  dog,  but  as  the  wound 
was  not  severe,  no  attention  was  paid  to  it  until  the  beginning  of 
liis  illness  a  day  or  two  before  his  death. 

The  Killingly  Telegraph  alludes  to  the  death  of  a  person  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  town  by  drinking  excessively  of  essence  of 
peppemiint.  He  had  been  a  moderate  drinker  of  spirituous  liquor, 
but  bis  supplies  being  cut  oft"  by  the  Maine  Law,  he  resorted  to 
pcppcmiini,  and  it  killed  him. 

Wooden  huts  are  to  be  sent  from  England  to  the  Crimea,  and 
an  experienced  iron  founder  has  submitted  to  the  foreign  office 
a  plan  to  make  them  fire  proof.  One  hundred  of  these  buildings 
had  been  taken  out  in  one  screw  steamer.  Large  orders  for  stoves 
and  other  iron  work  for  the  Crimea  had  been  given. 

The  Jletropolitan  Hotel,  New  York,  was  sued  by  a  traveller 
whose  tmnk  was  broken  open  in  his  room  and  S150  in  gold  ati- 
stracted.  The  plea  that  notice  was  given  that  money  must  be 
placed  in  the  safe,  was  not  allowed  by  the  Court,  and  judgment 
was  given  the  plaintiff,  for  $195  84  and  the  co^ts. 

There  is  a  gentleman  in  Salem,  a  mechanic  who  labors  con- 
stantly at  his  trade,  who  has  given  to  the  poor  all  the  proceeds 
of  his  labor  for  the  last  four  years.  He  has  enough  of  this 
world's  goods  to" satisfy  all  his  wants,  and  says  he  "  lives  to  help 
the  poor."     We  wish  there  were  more  snch  men  in  the  world. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  granted  decorations  to  his  two  sons 
for  their  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Inkenuann.  If  the  Brirish  ac- 
counts be  true,  their  bravery  was  exhibited  by  standing  at  a  dis- 
tance on  the  side  of  a  hill,  as  spectators  of  the  battle,  and  at  its 
close  by  precipitately  retreating  out  of  the  reach  of  the  allied 
forces. 

In  Danbun',  Ct..  recently,  two  children  of  Mr.  N.  L.  WTiite 
took  a  dose  of  laudanum  by  mistake  instead  of  elixir  pro.,  and 
their  lives  were  with  difiiculty  saved.  In  the  same  town,  two 
children  of  Mr.  William  Day  were  nearly  suffocated  by  the  pois- 
onous fumes  of  a  pan  of  charcoal,  ignited  in  their  bed  room  to 
keep  them  wami. 

No  less  than  four  English  steamers  now  keep  up  a  profitable 
montlilv  communication  between  London  and  tlie  civilized  settle- 
ments of  Western  Africa ;  and  the  result  is  an  increased  and  val- 
uable commerce.  Among  the  shipments  in  the  British  steamer 
which  recentlv  conveyed  President  Roberts  to  England,  were  eight 
thousand  ounces  of  gold. 

The  silver  coins  most  prized  by  jeweUei*s  for  melting,  are  those 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  United  States  Mint  prior  to  the  late  re- 
vision of  the  standard.  The  quarter  and  half  dollars  of  the  old 
standard  command  a  premium  of  four  per  cent.,  and  French  five 
franc  pieces  and  Spanish  milled  dollars  are  the  only  other  coins 
regarded  with  equal  favor  by  the  melters. 

Some  idea  of  the  ten-ific  reverberation  from  the  opposing  bat- 
teries at  Sel  astopol,  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  bombard- 
ment, may  be  formed  from  the  statement  of  the  master  of  the 
Glendalough,  in  writing  home  from  Eupatoria  to  the  ]iroprietors 
of  that  vessel.  H'  observes  :  "  Allhoiigh  at  tho  time  ibirty  miles 
distant  from  ihe  s:cne  of  the  eng;igement,  the  ship  was  kept  in  a 
continual  tremor  by  the  unceasing  cannonade  at  Sebastopol." 


ibrcign    Jtcms. 


A  national  subscription  is  to  be  raised  in  France,  in  favor  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  soldiers  who  lose  their  lives  in  the 
Crimea.    The  Empress  is  to  place  her  name  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

The  French  have  but  one  battalion  ai"med  with  the  Minie  rifle, 
to  twenty  anned  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  these  favored  corps 
are  all  composed  of  choice  men,  continually  exercised  in  shooting 
and  in  the  pas  g>/mnastic. 

Wlicn  at  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  General  Bosquet  sent  to  Sir 
George  Cathcart  to  inquire  whether  ho  wanted  reinforcements,  the 
latter  being  at  the  moment  hemmed  in  by  an  immense  Russian 
force,  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  Yes  ;  but  don't  hurry  yourself " 

At  the  Italian  Opera.  Paris,  the  efforts  of  a  lady  who  made  her 
debut  as  Maryuerite,  the  other  night,  were  very  unhappy.  Her 
appearance  was  so  unprepossessing,  that  when  Raoid  spoke  of  Iier 
"  divine,  enchanting  beauty,"  there  was  a  general  titter  throughout 
the  house. 

The  Journal  de  St.  Petersbourg  states  that  thirty-one  sisters  of 
charity  had  left  Moscow  to  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  tho 
wounded  Russians  in  the  Crimea.  Their  expenses  are  to  be  paid 
by  the  Grand  Duchess  Helena.  They  are  accompanied  by  their 
superior  and  a  chaplain. 

After  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  in  the  knapsacks  of  the  wounded 
and  dead  Russians  were  found  opium  and  small  bottles  of  rakee — 
a  liquor  they  get  dmnk  on ;  and  even  during  the  action  several 
were  noticed  in  a  state  bordering  on  frenzy,  from  the  opium  they 
took  or  the  rakee  they  drank. 

In  Dublin,  two  children  afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  scalp, 
were  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  quack,  who  nibbed  into  their 
heads  an  ointment  made  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  tallow.  It  put 
them  in  terrible  torture ;  they  became  delirious  in  an  hour,  and 
died  in  less  than  a  week. 

The  whole  of  the  troops  now  proceeding  from  England  to  the 
seat  of  war  are  to  be  armed  with  the  Jlinie  rifle.  During  their 
passage  ou'  to  the  Crimea  those  unaccustomed  to  the  weapon  will 
be  instmctcii  in  its  management;  and,  whenever  practicable,  be 
exercised  in  hi  ing  at  a  tai'get,  to  be  hoisted  at  the  foretopgallant- 
mast. 


Saniis  of  ©olir. 


....  No  man  is  wise  or  safe,  but  he  that  is  hoECst. — Sir  W. 
Raleigh. 

Reputation — oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost  without  deserving. 
— Shakspeare. 

.  . .  The  way  to  gain  a  good  reputation  is  to  endeavor  to  b& 
what  yon  desire  to  appear. — Socrates. 

The  histon,'  of  the  world  tells  us,  that  immoral  means  ^vill 

ever  intercept  good  ends. — Coleridge. 

....  There  are  many  men  who  appear  to  be  struggling  against 
adversity,  and  yet  are  happy ;  but  vet  more,  who,  although 
abounding  in  wealth,  arc  miserable. — Tacitus. 

....  It  is  a  proof  of  our  natural  bias  to  evil,  that  gain  Is  slower 
and  harder  than  loss,  in  all  things  good ;  hut  in  all  things  bad, 
getting  is  quicker  and  easier  than  getting  rid  of. — Hare. 

....  He  who  is  always  in  want  of  something  cannot  be  very 
rich.  He  is  a  poor  wit  who  lives  by  bonowing  the  words,  decis- 
ions, mien,  inventions  and  actions  of  othci*s. — Lavater. 

....  Good  humor  will  sometimes  conquer  ill  hnmor,  but  ill 
humor  will  conquer  it  oftener ;  and  for  this  plain  reason  good 
humor  must  operate  on  generosity,  ill  humor  on  meanness. — 
Grevi/Je. 

....  Without  the  sun,  without  the  other  planets,  night  would 
cover  the  universe  ;  and  if  it  were  not  enlightened  by  the  word  of 
God,  we  should  differ  in  nothing  from  those  birds  which  are  fat- 
tened ill  darkness,  and  fed  only  for  death. — St.  Clement. 

....  There  are  habits  contracted  by  bad  example  or  bad  man- 
agement, before  we  have  judgment  to  discern  their  approaches,  or 
because  the  eye  of  reuson  is  laid  asleep,  or  has  not  tomt.-,ss  of 
view  sufficient  to  look  around  on  every  quarter. — Tucker. 

....  There  are  two  metals,  one  of  which  is  omnipotent  in  the 
cabinet,  and  the  other  in  the  camp — gold  and  iron.  He  that 
knows  how  to  apply  them  both  may  attain  the  highest  station,  but 
he  must  know  something  more  to  keep  it. —  Cotton. 

....  Let  vour  hand  give  in  proportion  to  yeur  purse  ;  remem- 
berintr  alwavs,  the  estimation  of  the  widow's  mites,  but,  that  it  is 
not  every  oiic  who  asketh  that  desen-eth  charity.  All,  however, 
ar^:  worthy  of  inquirj'-,  or  the  deserving  may  suffci. —  Washington. 


joker's  JJubget. 

*'  Union  is  not  always  strength,"  as  Sir  Charles  Napier  observed, 
when  he  saw  the  purser  mixing  his  rum  and  water. 

A  retired  schoolmaster  excuses  his  passion  for  angling  by  say- 
ing that,  from  constant  habit,  he  never  feels  quite  himself  unless 
he's  handling  the  rod. 

A  western  editor,  in  speaking  of  a  man  who  was  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog,  says  :  "  He  was  attacked  by  a  quadruped  while  laboring 
under  cerebral  excitement." 

A  new  mode  of  dispersing  a  mob  has  been  discovered — said  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  a  milltai-y  force.  It  is  to  pass  around 
a  contribution  box. 

A  brotlier  editor  tells  ns  that  when  he  was  in  prison  for  libelling 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  he  was  requested  by  the  jailor  to  give  the 
prison  a  puff". 

A  woman  has  suggested  that  when  men  break  their  hearts,  it  is 
all  the  same  as  when  a  lobster  breaks  one  of  his  claws — another 
sprouting  immediately,  and  growing  in  its  place. 

A  married  lady  found  her  two  sons  qumrelling,  and,  in  hopes 
of  putting  an  end  to  their  dift'erences,  uttered  the  following  : 
"  You  young  rascals,  if  you  don't  desist  directly,  I'll  tell  both 
your  fathers." 

"  ^Yl^ere  is  tho  hoe.  Sambo  1"  "  Wid  de  rake,  massa."  "  Well, 
where  is  the  rake  '."  "Wid  de  hoe."  '*  But  where  are  they  both  ?" 
"  Why,  bof  togcdcr.  By  golly,  old  massa,  you  'pears  to  be  bery 
'ticnlar  dis  momin' !" 

For  unadulterated  economy  commend  ns  to  the  German.  Give 
him  a  salaiy  of  forty  cents  per  diem,  and  in  ten  years  he  will  ovn\ 
a  brick  block,  a  fat  horse,  nine  children,  and  a  vrow  broader  than 
she  is  long,  and  as  good-natured  as  a  blind  kitten. 

A  facetions  boy  asked  one  of  his  playmates  why  a  hardware, 
dealer  was  like  "a  bootmaker !  The  latter,  somewhat  puzzled, 
gave  it  up.  "  Why,"  said  the  other,  *'  because  the  one  sold  the 
nails  and  the  other  nailed  the  soles." 
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"VrOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.  Onf  page  only  of 
J.1  this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisements.  The  im- 
mense cimikition  of  the  Pictorial  (bein;:  over  one  /iiin- 
dred  thousand  copies  tceeklt/]^  forms  a  vcliitle  of  ailvortise- 
meoC  that  is  rairly  otTeivJ  to  tbe  public.  Another  fuct 
which  ?T\'atl.v  enhances  the  value  of  the  FicTORr.\,L  as  an 
adverti.-ing  raetlinm  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bovmd  up  every 
fL<  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  phiccd 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper),  become*  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  eowe. 

D:;?*  Terms  FOB  Advertisixg.—  F(/>(/  ctnts  per  line.  In 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same.  Terms,  cash  on  receipt  of  the  advertisement- 
Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  hirge 
that  it  occupies  fourtt-cn  d:ivs  in  printing.  Address,  past- 
p;ud.  M.  M.  ballot".  Ptihlisher  and  Proprietor, 

Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  BOOK  OF  INTENSE  INTEREST. 

NOTCS  ON  DUELS  AND  DIELLING.  Al- 
nuBETlCALLr  Arramjed.  With  a  Preliminary  His- 
torical Ess-'t/.  By  lion.  Lore>zo  Sabi>e.  This  work 
comprises  sketches  of  the  principal  duels  from  that  be- 
tween David  and  GoUah,  the  first  on  record,  to  the  present 
dav  ;  and  cont-iius  a  full  account  of  those  of  importance, 
including  all  of  historical  intervat  in  the  annals  of  the 
country.  The  duels  between  Hamilton  and  Burr.  Clay 
and  Randolph.  Pecatur  and  Barron,  Ciliey  and  Graves,  as 
well  as  many  others,  are  related  in  full;  and  the  author's 
familiarity  with  history,  and  his  intimacy  with  men  in 
public  life,  has  enabled  him  to  bring  to  light  facts  of  great 
interest  and  value, 

Theavidity  with  which  every  account  of  a  duel  is  sought 
for  and  devoureii.  led  the  publishers  to  hesitate  before 
oilering  the  public  a  volume  containing  such  a  fund  of  in- 
tf  resting  and  exciting  material :  but  the  high  character  of 
the  author,  and  a  peru.sal  of  his  Historical  Es.=Hiy,  have 
convinced  them  that  the  publication  of  the  work  is  dc3- 
Cincd  to  eserta  highlv  beneficial  influence. 

CKOiBT,  XICIIOLS  &  Co..  Pirblishers. 

jan  13  111  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

A  RTISTS'    SUPPLY   STORE.— 31.   J.   WIUP- 

x\-  PLE.  35  Comhili,  Boston.  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  aU  other  supplies  retiuired  by  .irtists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 

MODEL  ^lELODEONS,  manufactured  bv  MASON 
&  IIAMLIX.  The  attention  of  the  musical  public 
is  invited  to  the  newly  improved  Model  Mexodeoss  made 
by  us.  We  believe  them  to  be  unsurp.assed  in  all  the  es- 
sential points  pertaiuing  to  a  good  instrument,  especially 
in  regard  to  equality,  power  and  siceetness  of  tone,  per- 
fection of  tuning,  promptness  of  action,  and  beauty  of 
'jinish.  Our  prices  are  from  560  to  5175,  according  to  the 
size  and  style  of  the  instrument.  UecommeuftitioDS  from 
Lowell  Mason.  Wm.  B.  Bradbury.  George  F.  Root.  L.  H. 
Southard.  Edwin  Bruce,  SUas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many 
other  distinguished  musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware- 
rooms.  The  opinion  of  the  above  gentlemen  gives  them  a 
decided  preference  to  all  other  Melodeons.  Circulars  con- 
taining full  descriptions  of  the  ■•  Model  Melodeons,"  will 
be  sent  to  anjr'  post-office  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 
MASOX  &  HAMLIX, 
Cambridge  Street  [corner  of  Charle?:].  Eoslon.  3Iass. 
HESRY  JIASON,      j  (Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail.) 

Biiiioxs  HAJiLis,  I  tf  jan  20 

BOOK  AJil)  KFffSPAPER 

ILLTTSTEATIONS     ON     WOOD. 

BY    JOHN    AXDRE^% 

KG.    129    WASmXGTOjV    STREET,    BOSTON. 
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THE     A  ai  E  R  1  C  A  N 

PICK. 

FOURTH      VOLUME. 

This  illustrated  weekly,  published  in  the  cifcy  of  New 
York  every  Saturday,  has  commenced  its  fourth  ypa.r. 
It  has  become  a  favorite  paper  throughout  the  United 
States.  Besides  its  designs,  by  the  first  artists,  it  contains 
witty  editorials  of  character,  and  will  carrj-  cheerfulness 
to  the  gloomiest  fireside.  Its  variety  renders  it  a  favorite 
in  every  family. 

It  contains  each  week  a  large  quantity  of  tales,  stories, 
anecdotes,  scenes  and  witticisms.  The  "Recollections  of 
John  C.  Calhoun,  by  his  Private  Secretary,"  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  PicE  until  finished,  and  then  a  copy  will  be 
sent  free  to  every  subscriber  whose- name  shall  be  upon 
our  mail  book.  Each  yearly  subscriber  to  the  Pick  will 
receive  ths  double-sized  Pictorial  Sheets  for  the  Fourth  of 
July  and  Christmas  without  charge.  Each  of  these  Pic- 
torial Sheets  contains  over  200  splendid  designs. 

The  subscription  price  to  the  PicE  is  &1,  cash  in  ad- 
vance; six  copies,  So;  thirteen  copies.  -SIO-  Letters  must 
be  addressed  to  JOSEl'tl  B.  SCOTILLE, 

jan  20  26  Ann  Street,  New  York. 

35TH    THOUSAXD 
EEADY. 

AGENTLE5IAN.  who  confessed  that  he  had  not  read 
the  \Vaverley  Novels,  at  the  time  when  the  author 
was  unknown,  and  all  the  world  was  talking  about  tbem, 
said,  that  to  the  fact  of  his  ignorance  he  owed  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure.  For  at  parties  every  lady  w;ts  eager  to  get 
him  into  a  comer,  that  she  might  be  the  first  to  describe 
the  stately  Flora  Mac  Ivor,  or  the  gentle  Amy  Robsart. 
He  became  a  lion  at  once.     The  man  who  has  not  read 

IDA     MAY 

will  soon  enjoy  a  similar  distinction. 

From  the  commencement,  the  popularity  of  this  beauti- 
ful story  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  its  sale  bids  fair 
to  be  limited  only  by  the  number  of  the  reading  public. 

Travelling  agents  are  selUng  it  by  thousands.  For  sale 
by  all  booksellers.     Price,  SI  25- 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSOX  &  Co., 

jan  20  Publishers. 

BOITND  TOLU^EES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL.— 
We  sell  the  Iwuiid  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  again  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.     Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  office,  by  letter,  post-paid. 
jan  6  tf 

A  BOOK  FOa  EVERY  UBKAEY. 

THE  BIOGRAPiry  OF  HOSE-\  E,\LLOU.  By 
his  yoongest  son,  Matcels  M.  Balloc.  This  inter- 
esting hame  pieiure  a.ni\  public  record  oS  o-n  eminent  divine, 
is  one  of  those  simple  but  trutliftil  narratives  of  the  event- 
ful career  of  a  strong,  vigoroxis  and  philosophical  mind, 
engaged  in  the  development  of  liberal  Christianity.  The 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  tbe  joungest  son  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  M.  M.  Ballou.  a  gentleman  long  connected  with  the 
Boston  press,  and  one  amply  competent  to  depict  the  pri- 
vate and  public  career  of  one  whom  a  whole  denomination 
have  honored  and  loved.  The  subject.  Hosea  Ballou,  was 
a  self-made  man.  and  the  means  by  whi<h  he  rose  to  the 
eminence  which  he  attained  in  the  ranks  of  Christian  war- 
fare, are  herein  plainly  laid  down.  The  reader  will  find 
himself  loth  to  lay  the  book  aside  until  he  shall  have  fin- 
ished it,  after  reading  a  few  consecutive  pages. 

By  addressing  a  line,  post  paid,  to  the  publisher,  and 
enclosing  one  dollar,  the  booi.  containing  an  accurate 
likeness  of  the  subject,  will  be  ^ent,  free  of  postage,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail, 
bv  the  publisher,  A,  TOMPKINS, 

'jan  20  tf  33  Comhili,  Boston. 

FOR  SALE.— A  ton  of  fine  bos-wood,  large  logs  and 
clear — a  very  nice  article:  price,  one  hundred  and  ten 
do'lais.  A  good  chince  forengravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.     Address  A.  B..  this  offlce.         St    j  20 


THE  BOSTON  JOURNAL, 

DAILY,  SEMI-WEEKLY    AND  WEEKLY,  FOR    1855. 

TERMS. 

Daily — in  advance Six  dollars  a  year. 

Single  copies Two  cents. 

Semi-tW-ekly Four  dollars  a  year. 

■Weekly Two  dollars  a  year. 

Journal  for  California Sis  cents  a  copy. 

On  the  first  of  Januaiy,  1S55,  the  Boston  Journal  en- 
tered upon  its  Tweutj-thi'rd  year  under  circumst;inces  the 
most  gratifj  ing  to  its  proprietors.  That  kiud  appreciation 
and  lui-ge  patronage  wliich  it  bus  been  their  aim  to  merit, 
has  been  bestowed  upou  it  to  an  extent  far  surpassing 
their  expectiitions,  and  they  now  h.ivc  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing the  JoDRNAL  (as  is  almost  univertally  acknowledged 
by  its  contemponu^es)  standing  at  the  Head  of  the  Keics- 
papir  Press  in  A'r  It'  England. 

This  position  has  not  bi-en  attained  by  the  Jocrsal 
without  an  immense  outlay  of  labor  and  money.  The 
most  liberal  arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  employ- 
ment of  able  and  intelligent  correspondents  at  important 
points  at  home  and  abi-oad ;  by  extended  telegraphic  cor- 
respondence, and  by  the  constant  services  of  a  large  corps 
of  experienced  Reporters  to  secure  for  its  columns  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  every  matter  of  interest  to  the 
pubhc.  This  we  believe  the  files  of  the  Journal  for  years 
past  will  show  has  been  done;  and  to  this  fact  is  to  be  at- 
tributed that  rapid  and  great  increase  in  its  circulation 
which  it  has  attidned — a  circulation  which  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  larger  by  many  thousands  than  that  of  any  other 
Subscription  or  Two  Cent  Paper  published  in  Boston  or 
X^ew  England. 

Unlike  many  of  its  contemporaries,  the  circu^tion  of 
the  .)oi  RNAL  is  not  coufined  to  one  class  in  the  communi- 
ty, but  it  i.s  taken  and  read  by  men  of  all  classes.  It  finds 
its  Wiiv  alike  into  the  family  and  the  counting-house;  to 
the  rcjpi  of  the  profe.'^sional  man,  and  the  workshop  of  the 
mechauic  and  aitizan,  while  with  the  traveller  e/(  70i/Ie, 
and  tho  general  seeker  after  news,  it  is  a  favorite. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  New  Year  we  take  pleasure 
in  announcing  that  our  facilities  are  such  as  will  enable 
us  not  only  to  sustain  the  present  standingand  character 
of  the  Boston  Journal,  but  to  greatly  improve  it.  Within 
a  few  months  past,  our  printing-office  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged and  supplied  with  new  and  beautiful  type;  our 
working  force  througbcut  has  been  increased,  and  our  ar- 
rangements for  the  early  obtaining  of  news  from  all  quar- 
ters so  extended  as  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  iu  the 
year  to  come,  as  in  years  pa^t,  the  JocrNal  will  be  behind 
no  one  of  its  contemporaries  in  laying  before  the  pubhc  a 
full  and  correct  account  of  every  event  of  interest. 

THE  DAILY  JOURN-ii, 
Containing  more  reading  m.atter  than  any  other  daily  pa- 
per pubhsbed  in  Boston,  and  sold  for  two  cenL'i  a  copy — 
issued  MoRNi.NG  AND  EVENING;  making  two  complete  pa- 
pers each  day.  Each  edition  contains  the  very  latest  news 
received  by  mail  and  telegraph  up  to  the  moment  of  going 
to  press.  The  publication  of  the  Journal  morning  and 
evening,  in  connection  with  its  being  printed  on  one  of 
Hoe's  fuiir  cylinder  fast  presses,  ca^-jMe  of  printing  ten 
thousand  an  hour,  enables  us  to  hold  back  our  forms  until 
the  latest  moment,  and  to  pubhsh  important  news  from 
Iwtlve  to  tictnty-fou7  hours  m  advance  of  other  papers. 

TliE  SE3II-UEEKLY  JOVRNAL, 
Containing  all  the  business  and  reading-matter  of  the 
Daily  for  three  days,  is  published  Tuesday  and  Friday 
mornings,  at  Four  Dollars  a  year,  in  advance.    This  edi- 
tion has  a  large  country  circulation. 

THE  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 
13  published  every  Thursday  morning.  3t  has  long  been 
known  as  the  Family  Newspaper  of  New  England,  and  as 
such,  has  a  very  large  circulation.  It  contains  the  cream 
of  all  the  current  news  of  each  week;  reports  of  meetings 
and  lectures,  and  a  vast  amount  of  miscellaneous  reading, 
calculated  to  interest,  amuse  and  instruct  the  reader.  It 
is  handsomely  printed,  and  is  published  at  the  low  rate  of 
Ttco  Dollars  a  year  in  advance. 

THE  JOURNAL  FOR  C.\LIFORNIA 
is  published  weekly,  prior  to  the  saiUng  of  each  California 
steamer.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  making  up  of  this  pa- 
per to  give  cdl  the  neus  of  interest  from  all  parts  of  New 
England,  and  a  full  summary  of  news  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  and  the  old  world.  Its  commercial  depart- 
ment is  full  and  valuable.  The  circulation  of  the  Oali- 
FORNLi  Jodrnal  is  over  ten  thousand  copies  a  month.  It 
is  sent  by  mail  or  sold  at  the  pubhcatiou  office  for  six  cents. 

ad\Ti:rtisers 

In  the  Journal  not  only  get  the  largest  circulation  for 
their  advertisements,  but  the  benefit  of  advertising  in  two 
PAPERS  AT  ONE  PRICE,  as  all  advertisements  are  inserted  in 
both  MOKNTNG  AND  EVENisG  PAPERS-  All  advertisements 
are  set  up  in  uniform  style,  in  clear  type,  and  arranged 
under  appropriate  heads,  and  are  inserted  at  rates  cheaper 
tlian  any  other  Boston  paper,  in  comparison  with  the  cir- 
culation they  obtain. 

WHAT  THE  PRESS  SAY   OF   THE   BOSTON  JOUE'AL. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  newspapers  in  New  England. — Bos- 
ton Atlas. 

They  are  always  up  to  the  times ;  no  news  escapes  their 
notice. — Boston  Courier. 

The  Journal  is  a  model  newspaper — readable,  reliable 
and  enterprising. — Loivdl  Courier. 

One  of  the  ablest  and  most  judicious  of  American  news- 
papers.—  Salem  Gazette. 

It  is  a  valuable  paper ;  one  that  hundreds  of  our  citizens 
value  as  a  household  god. — Manchester  Mirror. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  enterprising  papers  in  the 
country.  There  are  more  than  twice  the  number  of  copies 
of  the  Journal  sold  in  Bath,  than  either  of  the  other  Bos- 
ton dailies. — Ealh  Tnnes. 

The  Journal  is  a  general  favorite  in  this  comnmnity. — 
Haverhill   Gazette. 

Its  morning  and  evening  issues  are  numbered  by  thoo- 
sands,  and  they  are  found  scattered  all  over  New  Eng- 
land.— IVticporl  Mercury. 

In  general  news  articles,  we  rely  more  upon  the  Boston 
Journal  than  upon  aU  other  papers. —  Concord  Reporter. 

The  Journal  has  groivn  in  influence  and  circulation  un- 
til it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  and  mo^t  influential 
dailies  in  the  United  States. — Bvston  Herald. 

From  a  very  limited  circulation  the  Boston  Journal  has 
attained  an  influence  and  a  [fopularity  equalled  by  few 
papers  in  New  England.  In  thirf  city  it  is  as  familiar  as 
any  of  our  own  local  papers. — Providence  Journal. 

As  the  Boston  Journal  keeps  well  posted  up  in  all  such 
matters,  the  impatience  of  our  citizens  to  get  it.  bordered 
on  fanaticism.  Some  of  the  copies  were  sold  three  or  four 
times  over,  and  in  some  instances  for  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  each. — R.  I.  Freeman,  at  the  time  of  the  Bums  riot. 

Its  reporters  are  first  upon  the  spot  where  interesting 
intelligence  is  to  be  found.  In  times  of  great  excitement, 
in  the  evening,  .scores  of  men  are  waiting  at  Cheney,  Hill 
&  Co.'s  Express  office,  for  the  news,  and  the  common  re- 
mark is,  "•  We  shall  leam  all  about  in  tbe  Boston  Jour- 
nal." and  so  they  do. — Manchester  Mirror. 

It  is  beyond  all  question  the  very  best  paper  published 
in  this  city,  celebrated  as  Boston  is  for  the  superiority  of 
its  newspaper  press. — International. 

TTe  regard  the  Boston  Journal  as  the  model  newspaper 
of  Boston. — Portland  Advertiser. 

The  Boston  Journal  is  one  of  the  best  exchanges  on  our 
list. — y^C   York  Express. 

Boston  boasts  more  newspapers  in  proportion  to  her 
population  than  any  other  city  we  know,  and  none  of  them 
is  worthier  of  success  than  the  Journal.  The  industry, 
enterprise,  talent  and  tact  that  go  to  make  a  useful  and 
popular  paper,  it  possesses  in  abundance. — A'.  Y.  Tribune. 

AU  orders  for  single  subscriptions  and  from  Agents  and 
Newsmen,  as  well  as  for  advertising,  should  be  addressed 
to  HKNRY  «£  CUAS.  O.  ROGERS, 

jan  29  12  State  Sieeet,  Bosios. 


THE  MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PI.\KO 
FORTE,  by  NATHAN  RICHAllDSON.  is  considered 
the  best  instruction  in  the  world,  by  A.  Drevsebacu,  A. 
Jaell,  Julius  Knorr.  L.  Mason.  G.  J.  Webb,  William 
JIason  and  others,  who  recommend  it  in  preference  to  all 
others.     We  arc  now  printing  the  4th  edition.     Price.  S3. 

PubUshcd  at  the  Mu^^ienl  Exchange,  by  NATHA.N'  RICII- 
ARDSON,  Importer,  Publisher  and  Dealer  in  Foreign  and 
American  Music.  Piano  Fortes,  Melodeons.  etc.  A  larger 
collection  of  Sheet  Mu^ic  may  be  found  at  our  house  than 
any  other  in  the  United  States,  and  sold  on  better  terms. 

jan  SO  282  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

BIGELOAV  RROTHERS  d-  liENNARD, 
MANTTFACTTJEEES  OF  SILVEE  WAEE, 

AND 

IMPORTERS  OP  WATCHES, 

SHEFFIELD  AND  BIRMINGHAM  PLATED  WAKES, 
FINE  TABLE  CUTLERY',  ETC. 

No.  121  Washington  Street,  Boston, 

Hare  always  on  hand  a  large  stock  of 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL  ^    GENEVA  IVATCHES, 

Suited  to  the  'n'holesale  and  Retail  Trade,  with 

a  large  variety  of 

DIAMOND,  RUBT,  PEARL.  FLORENTINE  ANT)  ROMAN 
MOS.UC,  AND  OTHER 

JEWELRY, 

Of  the  latest  styles,  adapted  to  every  department  of  the 
jan  20  trade. 


EDUCATION  AND  EMPLO^HHSNT.— The  ad- 
dress of  two  hundred  of  the  students  of  COMER'S 
C0M5IERCIAL  COLLEGE.  139  Wa.=hington  Street,  for 
whom  good  situations  as  clerks,  bookkeepers,  etc.,  were 
obtained  the  past  year,  is  given  in  the  Annual  Catalogue 
and  Circular  of  Terms,  which  is  sent  by  mail,  gratis.  In 
addition  to  Writing,  Bookkeeping  and  Navigation,  Arith- 
metic, all  the  English  branches.  Engineering,  Surveying, 
the  Classics  and  Modern  Languages  are  thoroughly  taught 
by  able  masters.  There  being  no  class  system,  students 
can  enter  at  any  time.  Day  and  evening  sessions. 
jan  20  GEORGE  N.  COMER,  Principal. 

A.  C.  WARREN, 

DESIGNER  AND  DRAUGHTSMAN. 
Apply  to  ^8  Washington  St  ,  (Up  Stairs)  Boston, 

Or,  by  letter,  to  WALTIIAM,  MASS. 
jan  20 

THE  HAIE  ATSD  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CI^LEKRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  .American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Bogle's  Asn:aiCAS  Electric  Hair 
Ute  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  and  Bogle's  Hebe- 
AiosA,  or.  Balm  of  Cytherea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tifying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprie- 
tor, W3I.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands.  New  York; 
J.  Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Mon- 
treal. Canada:  R.  Bovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St., 
London:  J.  Woolley.  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists 
jind  perfumers  throughout  the  world.  jan  13 


PAETICITLAE     NOTICE. 

CHARLES    C.   HOLBROOK    tt    CO. 

Beg  the  attention  of  their  F'riends  and  Customers  to  a  very 
rich  .and  large  assortment  of 

Laces,  Embroideries,    Hosiery,  Gloves,  Hits, 

Drawers,  Shirts,  WMte  Goods,  etc., 
most  of  which  have  been  bought  at  the  lowest  cash  prices, 
during  the  last  two  mouths,  and  being  desirous  to  reduce 
the  same  as  much  as  possible  before  stock  talking,  will  offer 
such  bargains  as  will  insure  its  immediate  sale. 
305  WASHINGTON    STREET, 
jan  20  Corner  of  Temple  Avenue. 

A.  W.  LADD  <t  CO.'S 

CELED RATED 

GltaND  ACTION  PIANO  FORTES. 

It  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
tbe  Best  Square  Piano  Fortes  made  in  the  World.  For 
Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone, 

THEY  STAND  UNRIVALLED. 

Among  the  m-anj'  improvements  which  we  have  made 
during  the  i-ast  year,  is  our  Sf.ven  Octave  Plxxo  Forte  con- 
structed upon  an  entire  new  principle — the  bass  strings 
being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  running  diagonally, 
by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increa-^ing  the  volume  of 
tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of  the  Grand  Piano, 
with  a  beautiful  exterior.     We  arc  the 

ONLY    BOSTON    HOUSE 
to  whom  a  medal  was  awarded  for  Superior  Pianos  exhib- 
ited  at  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace, 

Warerooms,  296  Washington  Street,  Boston,  441  Broad- 
vny,  New  York.  jan  20 

"YE  CONSTABEL." 

Te  Thousand  Flower  "  Constabel  ■' 

Ye  t'other  one  did  route ; 
He's  vanished  like  ye  Freckles 

When  ye  '"  Balme  ■'  doth  wipe  them  out. 
[to  be  co.ntinued-] 

A MBROTYPES— PICTURES  TAKEN  ON  GLASS! 
By  CUTTIN>j  &  nOWDOlN.  These  pictures 
differ  essentially  from  the  Dugmrreotjpe,  as  they  can  be 
seen  at  any  angle,  arc  not  reversed,  Hill  not  corrode,  or 
change  by  time,  are  as  pcnuanent  as  the  glass  on  which 
they  are  made,  and  will  retain  their  brilliancy  for  ages. 
Portraits  taken  life  size,  as  well  as  in  miniature.  Letters 
Patent  have  been  obtained  for  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  France,  by  J.  A.  Cutting,  the  inventor. 

J.  A.  CUTT1^G.  D-  ^'-  BOWDOIN. 

jan  20  49  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

E.\YRS  &  FAIRBANKS, 

Stationers   and   Acconut   Book  Manufacturers, 

No.  136  WASHINGTON   STREET,  BOSTON. 

Importers  and  Dealers  in 

FP^NCil  AND  ENGLISH  LETTER  AND  NOTE  PAPER. 

AGENTS    FOR 

Hadley  &  Field's  American  Writing  Fluid. 
LORINGS  6,  10,  12  AND  18  INCH 

CELESTI.Ui  AND   TERRESTRIAL  GLOBES. 

jan  20 ^.       

PERSON.A.L. — If  this  should  come  under  the  eye  of 
H.C  Jr..  will  he  return  to  B at  once?    No  blame 

attaches  to  him  under  the  circumstances.      3t     jan  20 


THE  NE^V  CARMINA  SACRA.  By  Lowell  Ma- 
son. Tills  is,  without  controversy,  the  best  Singing- 
Book  for  Schools,  Choirs  and  Congregational  aie  now  ex- 
tjint.  It  contains  a  greater  amount  of  excellent  oiusic 
than  any  other.  Every  tune  u-Hl  bear  the  list  of  trial. 
All  are  useful-  plca.''ing,  devotional.  This  book  combinea 
all  the  best  results  of  Mr.  Msison's  long  labors,  great  expe- 
rience and  cultivated  taste.  The  gems  of  all  his  other 
books  will  be  found  here,  together  with  the  best  tunes  of 
that  favorite  and  remarkable  composer,  CiLVRLES  Zec.ver, 
whose  ilis.'^ionary  Chant.  Hummel,  Groton  and  other 
tunes,  can  hardly  find  a  parallel.  It  is  a  Model  Book, 
which  will  last  for  jears,  and  be  turned  to  with  deUgbt 
when  all  its  ephemeral  rivals  have  been  forgotten.  A  sale 
of  nearly  400.000  copies  of  the  Camiina  Sacra  attests  its 
universal  popularity.  Also,  Tbe  Boston  Academy's  Col- 
lection; by  Lowell  Mason.  The  Psalter}-;  by  L.  Mason 
and  G.  J,  Webb.  The  National  Lyre;  by  Tuckerman, 
Bancroft  and  Oliver.  The  Bay  State  Collection  ;  by  John- 
son, O.s^ood  and  Hill.  The  Singing-School  Companion; 
bv  J.  Bu'd.  The  Choir  Chorus  Book  ;  by  A.  N.  Johnson. 
The  Chorus  Book:  by  L.  Mason  and  G.  J.  Webb.  Tho 
Book  of  Chants:  by  L,  Mason.  The  Boston  Anthtm 
Book;  by  Lowell  Mason.  Mason's  Musical  Exercises;  by 
L.  Mason.  Song  Book  for  the  School-Room ;  by  L.  Maj^on. 
The  Normal  School  Book;  By  Johnson  and  Osgood.  The 
School  Chimes;  by  B.  F.  Baker.  Published  by  RICE  & 
KENDALL,  BosTos.    For  sale  by  all  booksellers,     j  'iO 

SUITABLE   FOR   PRESENTS. 

JACOBS  &  DEANE.  MERCHANT  TAILORS,  Dealers  in 
Ready-JIade  Clothing  and  Men'b  Fuemshixg  Goods, 
of  every  description.     Very  splendid 

OVER-STJilTOTITS,   DKESSING-GOWHS, 

TALMA  CAPES,  AHTII  SLEEVES, 
and  beautifully  trimmed.    Elegant  Velvet,  Cashmere  and 
Silk  VESTS.     Also,  Gloves,  Neckclotue,  Dickeys,  Cra- 
vats. Shirts,  Drawers,  etc. 

Messrs.  J .  &  D.  are  in  the  constant  receipt  of  the  richest 
and  most  fashionable  goods  from  New  York,  and  are  pre- 
pared at  all  times  to  offer  their  customers  their  choico 
from  as  rich  a  stock  of  goods,  in  their  line,  as  the  city 
affords.  No.' 21  Court  Street,  Boston. 

James  M.  Jacobs.  tf  Joun  K.  Deane. 

CHEAPEST   ai.\GAZINE  IN  THE  M'ORLD! 

B-^llod's  DoLL-iH  Monthly  Magazine  is  a  work  contain- 
ing one  hundred  ro\al  oct;ivo  pages  of  reading  matter  in 
each  number — being  more  than  any  of  the  Philadelphia  S3 
magazines — and  forming  two  volumes  each  of  sis  hundred 
pages,  or  1200  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly,  for 
ONE      DOLLAR! 

Being  resclved  to  furnish  good  .ind  interesting  reading 
for  the  milJiou.  and  at  a  price  which  all  can  afford, 

BALLOU'S     DOLLAR    MONTHLY 

will  be  filled  with  entertaining  and  popular  stories,  by  our 
best  writers,  with  sketchts.  poems',  and  scraps  of  wit  and 
humor,  and  a  miscellaneous  compound  of  tbe  notable 
events  of  the  times  in  both  hemispheres,  forming  an 
agreeable  companion  for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  any- 
where, at  home  or  abroad. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  twenty  subscribers  with  the  money 
shall  receive  the  twenty-first  copy  gratis. 

31.  M.  BALLOU,  PuUisher  and  Proprietor, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  PiCTOiiUL.  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  su- 
perb and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of 
a  series  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  con- 
taining nearly  lOCO  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  cur- 
rent events  all  over  the  world;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe:  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of 
pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  maritime  views; 
and.  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive subjects;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.  l*ricc, 
S3  00  per  volume. 

BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL 

Bralning^lSoom  OTompanion. 

[LVTE  GLEASONS  PICT0RI-:iX.] 
This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  tbe 
day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  the  BESI  American  authors,  and  tha 
cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well 
spiced  i.rith  wit  and  humor-  iiach  paper  i=  beautifully 
illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  emi- 
nent artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making 
a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  country.  ILs  pages  con- 
tain views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of 
aU  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere , 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  every 
noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, : ?3  00 

4  subscribers,    ■'      "      10  00 

10  '■■  "      "      20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixi*e.n  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

***  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  onR  Union,  and  ono  copy 
of  Balloc's  Pi'cTOltLiL.  together.  -Si  00  per  annum. 
Published  everj-  Satubdav.  by        M.  M.  BALLOU. 

Corner  of  Tremont  anp  Brojifjeld  Sts,,  Boston. 

Wholesale  Agents. — S.  French.  121  N.issau  Street.  New 
York;  A.  Winch.  116  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia;  Ken- 
r>'  Taylor,  111  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore:  A.  C  Bagley, 
comer  of  4th  and  Sycamore  Streets,  Cincinnati:  J.  A. 
Koys.  43  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit:  E.  K.  Woodward, 
comer  of  4th  and  Chesnut  Streets.  St.  Louis;  Mellon  & 
Co.,  56  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

^Tlje  Jflag  of  nut  sanion. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  htcrature,  wit  and  humor, 
proFc-  and  poetic  geins,  and  original  tales,  ivrittcu  express- 
ly for  the  paper.  In  pohtics.  and  on  all  sectarian  ques- 
tions, it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  eniphati- 
eally  a  paper  fob  the  auLLiON,  and  a  welcome  visitor  to 
the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  po,=siblo  amount  of 
intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  tog  mam- 
moth SIZE,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  n'gu- 
larly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  cnn  sugp^.'^t, 
forming  an  original  paper,  tho  present  circulation  of  which 
far  exceeds  tliat  of  any  other  weekly  paper  m  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  ••  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS:— INVARLUiLY   IN   ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year S2  00 

4  subscribers,  '"      "      "i  00 

10  '•  ■•      '■      15  00 

Anv  person  pending  us  .--txeen  subscrilwrrs  at  the  last 
rate.  sbaU  receive  the  st  t-mtetnth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flai  of  oim  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballod's  Pictorul,  -S4  00  jicr  annum.  Publbheil  every 
Satdkd.^t.  bv  M.  M.  BALLOU. 

COENER  OF  TaEMONI  AND  BEOilFlliD  SiS.,  BOSTON- 
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HE  MOUSE  AND  HIS  CHARACTERISTICS. 


[For  iletcriiition.  see  puge  i3.] 


M. 


AT      -n  V  T  T  riTT    I  CORNER  OF  TREMOXT 
lU.    UAJjJjUU,  (  AND  BItOMKIJELD  STS. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  JAMJARY  27,  1855. 


§3,00  PER  ANNUM. 
6  CENTS  SINGLE. 


Vol.  Vin.,  No.  4.— Whole  No.  186. 


PE?fKSYLVAlVI.4. 

The  "  Key-Stone  "  in  that  noble  arch  of  thirteen  United  States 
on  which  our  political  ediiicc  was  reared,  Pennsylvania,  has  ever 
retained  a  commanding  position  in  the  Union.  But  her  proudest 
day  was  that  on  which  the  venerated  William  Pcnn  held  his  intcr- 
\'icw  witli  the  Indians  near  the  present  site  of  Philadclpliia,  and 
formed  a  pacific  alliance  that  ever  remained  unbroken.  The  inci- 
dents of  this  scene,  with  a  brief  histoi'ieal  sketcli  of  the  colony, 
arc  woven  into  the  talc  upon  pajrc  55,  and  below  the  artist 
has  depicted  it.  The  fii;urc  of  Pcnn,  unarmed  and  in  his  Quaker 
frarb,  conti'asts  stronc^ly  with  the  iiidc  attire  of  ihc  savnj^cs,  and 
his  conduct  was  equally  at  variance  with  the  colonists  of  other 
sections,  who  cemented  their  institutions  with  tiie  blood  of  the 
untutored  savage  race.     The  annoiial  bearings  of  Pennsylvania, 


occupying  the  centre  of  the  engraving,  arc  typical  of  commerce 
and  agricultural  industiy,  and  how  glorious  the  motto,  "  Virtue, 
Liheity  and  Independence."  On  tlic  right  is  a  coal  miner,  who, 
with  lantern  and  pick,  has  just  emerged  from  a  mine  of  "anthracite 
diamonds;"  the  produce  of  his  labor,  in  a  small  ear,  will  be  trans- 
fciTcd  to  a  larger  one,  and  perhaps  cheer  some  home,  or  drive 
some  busy  machinery,  many  a  hundred  miles  away.  The  Penn- 
sylvania mines  were  first  worked  during  the  war  with  England, 
wlien  the  supplies  from  there  were  cut  off,  but  comparatively  lit- 
tle was  effected  until  canals  and  railroads  afforded  easy  transpor- 
-tation.  When  the  last  census  was  taken,  11,7.53  were  directly 
engaged  in  mining,  and  many  thousands  more  arc  engaged  in 
transporting  the  many  millions  of  tons  annually  cxpoi'ted.  Penn- 
sylvania is  also  the  land  of  good  farms,  and  we  iind  that  206,307 


of  her  sons  are  farmers,  1148  gardeners,  and  148,967  laborers. 
No  other  State  in  the  Union  raises  as  much  wheat  in  proportion 
to  her  population,  and  nowdiere  else  in  the  world  can  be  found  a 
happier  race  of  republican  yeomanry.  Pennsylvania  has  3566 
churches  ;  of  which  320  are  Baptist,  136  Episcopal,  142  Quaker, 
209  Gennan  Refonned,  498  Lutlieran,  889  Methodist,  775  Pres- 
byterian, 139  Koman  Catholic,  with  others  of  almost  every  known 
denomination.  The  value  of  the  church  property  in  Pennsylva- 
nia is  estimated  at  SI, 726,038.  There  arc  in  the  State,  20  col- 
leges, with  2034  students  ;  290  academies,  with  15,970  students, 
and  4968  schools,  with  174,969  scholars.  Her  literary  and  scien- 
tific institutions  are  justly  famed,  many  of  them  bearing  the  im- 
press of  Franklin,  that  chief  of  American  philosophers.  She  also 
supports  310  newspapers  and  pci'iodicals. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial-] 


— on — 

THE  HEIR  OF  GLENYILLE. 

A  DOMESTIC  TALE  OF  EEVOLTITIOITAEY  DAYS. 


BT  FRANCIS   A.   DCRIVAGE. 


CONTINUED. 


CHArXER    VIL— [continued.] 

"  Fear  !"  retorted  Colonel  Glcnrille,  with  a  curl  of  his 
aristocratic  lip. 

"  Ay — fear.  You  bear  a  noble  name,  on  which  you  would  not 
suflFer  a  suspicion  of  dishonor  to  rest.  Now  I  have  no  noble  name, 
but  I  ha\'e  a  tongue  in  my  head  and  am  not  afraid  to  u^e  it,  and 
you  know  very  well  that  before  I  was  shot  or  strung  up,  I  should 
probably  disclose  some  Uttle  copartnership  transactions,  in  which 
a  laced  coat  and  frieze  jacket  were  intimately  associated  many 
years  ago,"  said  Bolton. 

"  Who  would  have  believed  you  ?" 

"  Unfortunately  for  you,  I  coiitd  have  brought  forward  some 
corroborative  evidence,  Sir  Ashley." 

"  Such  as  what  i"  said  the  colonel,  quickly. 

"Ah,  Sir  Ashley,  you  have  had  some  sharp  practice  in  your 
life,  but  not  quite  so  much  as  I  have  had.  I  am  a  poor  man,  sir, 
and  not  likely  to  part  readily  with  a  recipe  for  coining  money." 

The  colonel  bit  his  lip. 

"At  least,"  he  continued,  "hear  what  I  ara  ready  to  do  for 
you.  I  have  procured  your  temporary  release  from  duty.  I  will 
do  more — I  will  pay  for  a  substitute  and  purchase  your  discharge. 
I  will  then  furnish  you  with  money  and  enable  you  to  leave  this 
wretched  place." 

"  What !  leave  you,  Sir  Ashley  ?  You,  my  friend  and  benefac- 
tor !  Not  for  worlds  !"  exclaimed  Bolton.  "Ingratitude  is  no 
part  of  my  nature.  And  as  for  the  place — Boston  is  a  quiet,  com- 
fortable town,  although  it  does  happen  to  be  in  a  ferment  just 
now.  Besides,  if  it  comes  to  blows — so  much  the  better — I  like 
the  excitement.  Moreover,  if  3'ou  gave  me  a  large  sum  of  mon- 
ey, it  would  go  at  once,  as  all  the  rest  has  gone  before.  I  prefer 
to  make  you  my  cashier,  aud  draw  upon  you  as  my  necessities 
require.  So  it  is  settled,  my  dear  Sir  Ashley,  that  I  remain  in 
Boston  just  as  long  as  you  do  and  no  longer.  I  liave  suffered 
too  much,  already,  from  the  pangs  of  protracted  absence.  I  have 
a  tender  heart.  Sir  Ashley — I  have,  indeed." 

"May  the  fiend  seize  your  tender  heart !"  thought  the  colonel. 
Bat  his  countenance  was  unrufiled  as  he  answered,  "  As  you 
please,  my  deai-  friend." 

"  So — that  question  is  settled,"  said  Bolton.  "And  now,  my 
dear  banker — are  you  in  fuud^  to-day  ?" 

The  colonel  drew  from  a  side  pocket  a  green  silk  purse,  through 
the  meshes  of  which  gleamed  a  handful  of  guir  as. 

"  Images  of  our  gracious  sovereign  !"  cried  Bolton,  with  a 
flash  of  joy  in  his  dark  eyes.  "  How  long  since  I  have  seen  his 
blessed  countenance  set  in  gold." 

The  colonel  handed  him  his  purse. 

"  Pardon  me,  Sir  Ashley,"  said  Paul,  detaining  his  hand.  "  I 
hardly  like  to  question  your  taste — but  it  strikes  me  that  you 
wear  too  much  jewelry — and  that  ring  upon  your  third  finger  is 
such  a  beauty." 

"It  is  an  heir-loom,"  said  the  colonel. 

"  Indeed  !  I  shall  prize  it  the  more  highly  then.  Permit  me — " 
and  he  transferred  the  ring  to  his  own  hand,  which  was  rather 
dirty,  by  the  way. 

"You  do  me  honor,"  said  the  colonel.  "Is  there  anything 
else  about  my  person  that  you  covet  '.  I  am  afraid  your  modesty 
p^-evcnts  your  speaking  out.  This  shirt-pin,  for  instance,  cost  a 
hnndrt^l  pounds.     Or  how  would  you  like  my  watch  1" 

"  Fie  !  tic  !  Sir  Ashley — do  you  think  I  mean  to  rob  you  ? 
Learn  to  judge  u^'^  better.  Well,"  said  the  fellow,  rising,  "  I 
must  bid  you  adieu,  ^nd,  au  revoi'r,  as  we  used  to  say  in  France. 
The  elegance  of  your  to.'let  reminds  me  that  I  must  attend  to 
mine.  A  night  in  the  pult:'d-house  is  hardly  calculated  to  im- 
prove a  man's  personal  appearauce.  And  I  am  confoundedly 
thirsty,  too — my  throat  is  parched  up  and  my  tongue  is  dry  as 
a  chip." 

" Bolton  !"  said  the  colonel,  "beware  of  the  wine  cup.  One 
day  or  other,  it  will  prove  your  destruction." 

"I  thank  you,  colonel,  for  your  good  advice.  It  is  exceeding- 
ly proper  for  a  person  so  immaculate  in  every  respect  as  yourself 
to  read  me  lectures  of  morality.  The  source  gives  them  a  double 
weight.  With  many  thanks  for  your  benevolent  and  disinterest- 
ed efforts  in  my  lichalf,  I  liavc  the  honor,  Sir  Ashley,  to  wish  you 
a  very  good  morning." 

The  colonel  unlocked  his  door,  and  dismissed  his  visitor,  and 
then,  with  a  smolhcred  oath,  threw  himself  into  his  arm  chair, 
and  groaned  heavily. 

After  leaving  the  colonel's  quarters,  JIi'.  Paul  Bolton,  as  the 
reader  might  foresee  from  the  glimpse  given  of  his  character  and 
habits,  made  it  his  first  business  to  visit  an  establishment  where 
iq  lors  of  various  potency  and  value  were  exchanged  for  current 
coin,  lie  i)assed  some  time  at  this  place,  drinking  and  smoking, 
during  which  processes  his  visions  were  all  of  an  agreeable  na- 
ture.    Thanks  to  the  private  relations  which  existed  between  him 

and  his  new-found  patron,  he  saw  before  hira  a  golden  future,  fill- 
eil  With  all  the  earthly  joys  which   money  could  command,  and 

which  were  all  that  had  anv  attraction  for  his  debased  and  sensual 


nature.  While  he  was  considering  mentally  whither  he  should 
bend  his  liberated  footsteps,  an  ill-dressed  boy  who  had  been  lurk- 
ing about  the  open  door,  stole  up  to  hira,  and  without  saying  a 
word,  slipped  a  card  into  his  hand,  and  with  a  gesture  enjoining 
secrecy,  glided  away  again. 

Bolton  stepped  aside,  and  glancing  at  the  card,  read  : 

"  Rudolph  2amorn,  Fortune-teller  and  Astrologer,  Ko.  — , 
Orange  Street." 

"  Well,"  thouglit  the  soldier,  "this  comes  very  apropos.  I  was 
thinking  how  to  kill  time,  and  here's  the  opportunity.  It  is  a 
long  while  since  I  have  witnessed  an  exhibition  of  the  black  art. 
Let  U5  see  how  this  mummer  plays  his  part.  He  must  be  an 
adept,  if  he  can  cajole  Paul  Bolton." 

Leaving  the  liquor-shop,  the  worthy  Bolton  strode  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  house  indicated  by  the  card.  It  was  an  old  two- 
story  building  at  the  South-End,  with  its  gable  end  to  the  street, 
the  entrance  being  through  a  little  strip  of  land,  once  a  garden,  but 
now  overgrown  with  rampant  weeds  and  bushes.  A  ttip  of  the 
brass  knocker  brought  a  wrinkled  old  crone  to  the  door,  who 
inquired  his  business. 

"  I  want  to  see  the  great  fortune-teller,  my  charming  young 
girl,"  said  the  soldier. 

"  Go  right  up  stairs  then  and  knock  at  the  first  door  on  the 
right — and  don't  give  me  any  of  your  impudence,"  said  the  hag.' 

"Reluctant  to  tear  myself  away  from  your  agreeable  society  as 
I  am,"  said  the  soldier,  "  I  will  yet  obey  your  directions." 

He  passed  up  the  ricketty  staircase,  and  knocked  at  the  door 
which  opened  at  the  head  of  it.  The  rattle  of  a  chain  and  the 
low  growl  of  a  dog  was  heard  from  within. 

"  Very  well  got  up,  upon  my  word  !',  said  the  soldier,  contempt- 
uously. "  Hullo  !  within  there  !  magician  !  astrologer  !  diviner  ! 
dispenser  of  the  oracles  of  fate  ! — can  I  enter  ?" 

"  Come  in  !"  said  a  deep  voice. 

Tlie  soldier  obeyed  the  summons.  At  first  he  could  see  noth- 
ing in  the  room  he  entered,  the  windows  being  hung  with  thick 
black  drapery.  Soon,  however,  he  learned  to  distinguish  objects 
by  the  light  of  an  oil  lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  The 
room  was  hung  round  with  black  cambric,  on  which  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac  and  certain  hieroglyphical  emblems,  cut  out  of  red 
cloth  and  gilt  paper,  were  sewed.  Enthroned  in  a  high-backed 
oaken  chair,  before  a  table  on  which  lay  a  skull,  a  cross,  and  sev- 
eral huge  tomes,  sat  a  man  of  venerable  aspect,  with  a  long  white 
beard  falling  on  his  breast,  and  attired  in  a  Jewish  gabardine. 
He  wore  a  tall  red  Armenian  cap  upon  his  head. 

Bolton  approached  the  table.  There  was  something  in  the 
aspect  of  the  fortune-teller  that  impressed  him  with  an  involuntary 
awe. 

"  Stranger !"  said  the  man  of  science,  in  a  deep  and  melodious 
voice,  "  come  you  to  consult  the  stars  V 

"  I  called  to  test  your  skill,"  said  the  soldier.  "But  first,  I 
suppose,  before  I  show  you  ray  palm,  I  must  cross  yours  with 
gold.     What  is  your  charge  ?" 

"  The  oracles  of  fate  are  priceless,"  said  the  sage.  "  I  do  not 
sell  my  wisdom.  The  offerings  of  seekers  after  truth  are  volun- 
tary. Listen  first  to  the  words  of  the  wise  man — then  set  your 
own  value  on  his  oracles." 

"  Well,  that's  fair,"  said  the  soldier,  "  aud  rather  out  of  the  or- 
dinary line  of  doing  business.  Let  us  see  if  you  know  anything 
of  the  past  before  we  question  the  future.  Do  you  work  by 
palmistry  {     Ay!  well,  here's  my  hand  then." 

The  fortune-teller  took  his  visitor's  hand  and  scrutinized  its 
lines  carefully,  looking  sharp  at  the  ring  which  sparkled  on  the 
soldier's  finger. 

"  You  wear  King  George's  uniform,"  he  said.  "But  you  do 
not  like  the  life  of  a  slave — you  will  be  freer  henceforth.  You 
have  been  poor — you  are  now  in  the  road  to  fortune.  You  have 
been  in  a  great  danger  lately — now  you  are  in  safety.  Yet  you 
have  enemies — but  you  yourself  are  your  greatest  enemy." 

"  By  Jove  !"  said  the  man,  "you  can  tell  fortunes.  Your  art 
tells  you  what  you  never  could  have  learned  otherwise.  I  have 
passed  through  a  great  peril,  but  I  was  saved  from  it  by  the 
inteiference  of  a  powerful  friend," 

"Sir  Ashley  GlenviUe  i" 

"Arc  you  the  foul  fiend  1    This  beats  everything  I  ever  heard." 

"  Would  you  have  me  predict  your  fate  .'  I  cannot  read  that 
as  clearly  as  I  could  wish.  There  are  two  cups  before  you — on 
one  is  written  '  poison,'  on  another  'wine.'  To  you  they  mean 
one  and  the  same  thing,.  I  see  a  pathway  strown  with  golden 
guineas — it  suddenly  stops  at  the  foot  of  a  black  tree,  whose  fmit 
is  death — the  gallows." 

"  Well  done  !"  said  the  soldier.    "  So  I  am  to  swing,  after  all." 
"Nay — to  day  I  do  not  see  clearly.     But  I  see  your  dangers 
and  can  warn  you  against  them.     Be  not  too  confident  of  your 
fortune." 

"  Speak  on  !"  said  the  soldier. 

"  This  moniing,  you,  lying  in  peril  of  your  life.  Sir  Ashley 
GlenviUe  sought  Captain  Carney." 

"  By  Heaven  !  it  is  true  !"  exclaimed  the  soldier. 
"Listen — and  interrupt  me  not,"  said  the  fortune-teller.     "He 
urged  him  to  make  the  strongest  charge  against  you." 
"  Can  this  be  true  ?" 

"  Hear  me.  Captain  Carney  told  him  that  he  had  ah'cady  seen 
General  Gage — that  they  had  concluded,  in  consequence  of  the 
doubtfnl  character  of  your  offence,  for,  while  refusing  to  obey  the 
captain's  orders,  you  had  stoutly  defended  your  post,  to  release 
you  after  a  night  in  the  guard-house.  From  Carney's  quarters, 
GlenviUe  went  to  the  Province  House.  He  repeated  wliat  had 
passed  between  hira  and  C;irncy,  and  urged  the  general  to  make 
an  example  of  you.  Gage  replied  that  your  offence  was  un- 
known, and  that  the  example  was  not  therefore  necdcil,  that  it 


was  an  affair  betYt'een  yourself  and  Captain  Carney,  and  that  he 
had  already  given  orders  to  release  you.  Then  Sir  Ashley  chang- 
ed liis  course.  H?  applauded  the  general,  said  that  what  he  had 
advanced  had  been  from  a  stern  sense  of  justice,  that  he  had 
formerly  known  you,  and  meant  to  exert  himself  for  you.  The 
general  seemed  surprised  at  this  inconsistency,  but  made  no  com- 
ment upon  it,  and  afterwards,  when  Sir  Ashley  requested  that 
you  might  be  released  from  duty  for  a  day  or  two,  he  readily  gave 
his  consent.  Now  this  I  know — 1'  read  it  as  clearly  as  you  can 
read  the  newspaper.  Doubt  not  my  skill — hut  profit  by  my 
knowledge." 

"  Here  is  gold  for  you !"  cried  the  soldier,  taking  out  his  purse. 
"  You  have  richly  earned  it.** 

"  Put  up  your  money — I  want  none  of  it.  It  was  not  honest- 
ly gained,"  said  the  fortune-teller.  "All  I  ask  of  you  in  return 
for  my  information  is  to  say  nothing  of  what  has  passed  between 
us." 

"  I  shouldn't  be  likely  to  do  that,"  said  the  man,  with  a  grim 
smile. 

"  When  I  shall  send  for  you,  you  will  obey  ray  summons." 

"  Always  !  you  may  command  me,"  said  the  soldier. 

"Answer  me  one  question;"  continued  the  fortune-teller. 
"  Know  you  aught  of  a  certain  Lady  O'Hallorau  who  has  lately 
arrived  in  to'wn,  and  hired  a  house  in  Tremont  Street .'" 

"  I  have  barely  heard  the  name." 

"  Obtain  some  information  of  her  if  you  can — and  let  me  know 
what  you  gather." 

"  I  promise  you,  I  will." 

"  One  word  more.  If  you  value  your  neck,  keep  clear  of  the 
wine-cup." 

"  Don't  press  me  too  hard,  old  man.  What's  bred  in  the  bone 
wont  out  of  the  flesh.  Liquor  and  I  have  been  too  good  friendis 
for  many  years  to  part  company  so  readily.  Yet — curse  it!  it 
has  brought  me  into  many  scrapes,  iis  you  must  know,  who  know 
everything  about  me.  Good-hy,  old  man.  Paul  Bolton  is  a  hard, 
wild  fellow,  but  there's  some  leaven  of  good  in  him  j'et." 

Leaving  the  presence  of  the  astrologer,  Bolton  made  his  way 
into  the  street. 

"The  man  is  a  conjurer,  indeed  !"  thought  he.  "The  accu- 
racy of  his  knowledge,  however  he  comes  by  it,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. Sir  Ashley  GlenviUe !  look  to  yourself!  I  had  some  scru- 
ples about  bleeding  you.  But  now — if  you  don't  share  with  mo 
— if  you  don't  pour  out  your  gold  into  my  hands  without  stint — 
beware  !  There's  a  mystery  about  your  life  that  wont  bear  rip- 
ping up.  Who  can  this  Lady  O'Halloran  be,  that  the  conjurer 
is  so  inquisitive  about  'i  No  matter !  He  shall  know  all  I  can 
discover." 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

LADY    o'HALLOKAN,    AND    WHO    SHE    TVAS. 

Towards  evening  of  the  same  day,  an  officer,  who  was  an- 
nounced as  Captain  O'Connor,  called  upon  Sir  Ashley  GlenviUe. 

"  Upon  my  word.  Sir  A'^hley,"  said  he,  after  the  first  saluta- 
tions had  passed,  "your  quarters  are  the  envy  of  the  old  cam- 
paigners. lUigant  apai-tments !  They're  already  the  town 
talk." 

"Barely  habitable,  captain,"  replied  Sir  Ashley;  "but  such  as 
they  are,  my  comrades  will  be  always  heartily  welcome." 

"And  how  did  ye  fit  'era  up  at  such  short  notice,  colonel  ?" 

"  Simply  by  sending  out  orders  and  furniture  a  month  in 
advance." 

"Why,  ye  make  the  campaign  like  an  emperor.  That's  the 
charm  of  money,  colonel.  But  I  don't  have  half  the  plague  in 
life  that  you  do.  His  cloak,  his  sword  and  his  kit,  a  pack  of 
cards  and  a  pair  of  pistols  are  all  that'  Dinnis  O'Connor  bothers 
his  head  about.     Light  baggage,  light  heart." 

"  And  you  manage  to  exist  in  this  dull  town,  captain  V* 

"Ixist,  is  it?  'Pon  ray  soul,  the  most  illigant  tory  society. 
As  for  the  whigs,  a  red  coat  has  the  same  etfect  upon  them  as  an 
old  woman's  scarlet  cloak  upon  a  mad  bull  in  fly  time.  *Ah  1  hut, 
colonel,  you'll  be  asking  after  the  ladies,  for  I  know  you're  a  la- 
dy's man.  Well,  then — ye  have  a  neighbor,  colonel,  the  most 
illigant  woman  I  ever  set  my  two  eyes  on,  intirely." 

"  Young?" 

"I  can  only  tell  the  age  of  the  craythurs  by  the  test  of  the 
mouth,  and  Lady  O'Halloran  is  quite  above  the  range  of  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Royal  Irish." 

"Is  she  maid,  wife,  or  widow,  captain?" 

"She's  a  widow — bless  her  for  that  same  !  If  I  was  rich  enough 
to  aspire  to  her  hand,  and  her  husband  was  living  now,  it  would 
be  mighty  unlucky  I  had  that  pair  of  pistols  I  was  speaking  of 
just  now  ;  for  the  O'Connors  are  mighty  nate  hands  with  the  tools 
colonel,  and  there's  no  more  flagrant  outrage  a  man  can  be  guilty 
of,  in  my  opinion,  than  to  monopolize  the  affections  of  a  woman 
like  my  lady." 

"I  suppose  you  throw  out  that  delicate  hint  by  way  of  intim- 
idation, in  case  I  should  venture  to  enter  the  lists  as  a  matrimonial 
client." 

"  No,  no,  colonel ;  there  would  he  a  sort  of  poetical  justice  in 
your  carrying  off  the  enchantress.  Upon  my  word,  you  seem 
born  for  each  other.  She's  fond  of  style,  I  tell  you  ;  a  thorough- 
bred; all  the  points  of  a  fast-goer." 

"  You  excite  my  curiosity,  captain,  and  if  I  could  only  find  a 
gentleman  to  introduce  me,  I  think  I  should  be  tempted  to  make 
her  a  call." 

"  Wasn't  it  to  offer  my  services  in  that  way  I  bate  your  quar- 
ters up  this  pleasant  evening,  colonel  1  Upon  my  soul,  nothing 
would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  te  the  means  of  making 
two  such  fine  people  acquainted." 
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"Alloiis,  then,  captain.  Let  us  sally  forth,  and  piiy  our 
respects  to  this  fascinatiiij^  beauty." 

"  With  all  my  heart." 

The  gentlemen  took  tlieir  hats  and  went  forth.  A  short  walk 
brought  them  to  an  aristocratic  mansion  in  the  same  street  in 
whicli  Sir  Ashley  lived. 

The  lady  was  alone,  and  they  were  shown  at  once  into  her  pres- 
ence. Sir  Ashley  could  not  avoid  a  start  of  surprise  when  he 
first  saw  her,  while,  on  her  part,  she  calmly  welcomed  her 
guests. 

"  Shot  through  the  heart  at  the  first  glance,"  whispered  O'Con- 
nor. "  Pennit  me,  my  lady,"  continued  the  captain,  "  to  present 
to  you  my  friend  and  companion  in  arras,  the  Right  Honorable 
Colonel  Sir  Ashley  Glenvillo,  just  arrived,  with  a  regiment  of  his 
majesty's  forces,  to  enliven  our  society  with  his  presence." 

"  I  am  very  hajjpy  to  see  you,  Sir  Ashley,"  said  the  lady,  speak- 
ing with  a  foreign  accent.  "  Thougli  our  friends  make  up  in 
quality  what  they  lack  in  numbers,  an  addition  to  our  circle  is 
ever  welcome." 

"  "We  are  extremely  favored,"  said  the  colonel,  "  wlicn  a  lady 
like  yourself  is  willing  to  submit  to  an  exile  in  this  remote  quarter 
of  the  globe." 

"  0,  the  people  are  partially  civilized,"  replied  the  lady,  with  a 
smile.  "  I  have  seen  no  Indians  in  the  streets,  and  no  symptoms 
of  the  war-dance  at  any  of  the  balls  I  have  attended." 

"But  faith!  the  Indians/sometimes  attend  tea-parties,"  said 
the  captain.  "  Only  they  have  a  mighty  disagreeable  way  of 
making  their  tay  with  salt  wather." 

"  The  presence  of  his  majesty's  forces  will  prevent  any  such 
waste  of  souchong  in  future,  I  hope,"  said  the  lady. 

'*  We  shall  do  our  best  to  prevent  it,"  said  the  colonel. 

"  Do.  you  know  that  it  has  become  almost  dangerous  to  drink 
tea  V  said  the  lady.  "  Dr.  Byles  told  me  that  he  halted  between 
liis  love  of  it  and  the  fear  of  the  consequences,  quoting  a  line 
from  the  poet : 

'  Xec  r«-Gaiu  possum  Tivere,  nee  sine  te.'  " 

"Ah!  the  rebels  must  look  out  for  their  necks,"  said  Captain 
O'Connor,  who  did  not  understand  Latin,  and  caught  at  the 
sound.  "  I'm  afraid  we  shall  have  tt^  fit  the  gentlemen  with 
hempen  cravats  before  we  can  bring  'em  to  reason." 

After  chatting  for  about  half  an  hour  in  this  way,  the  gentle- 
men rose  to  take  leave.  As  they  were  leaving  the  drawing-room 
Lady  O'Halloran  whispered  to  Sir  Ashley: 

"  Get  rid  of  him,  and  return  to  me  as  soon  as  possible.  I  shall 
be  denied  to  every  one  but  you." 

Sir  Ashley  obeyed  the  hint.  Haiing  seen  O'Connor  to  his 
quarters,  and  resisted  his  importunities  to  pass  the  evening  with 
the  mess,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  again  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  widow's  house.  Giving  his  name  to  the  servant,  he  was  not 
shown  into  the  drawing-room,  but  into  a  smaller  apartment,  fitted 
up  as  a  boudoir  with  exquisite  taste. 

"When  the  door  was  closed,  Lady  O'Halloran,  who  was  reclining 
on  a  sofa,  sprang  up,  and  advanced  to  meet  Sir  Ashley  Glenville. 

She  paused  just  where  the  tapers  of  the  chandelier  threw  down 
their  softened  lustre  on  her  face  and  peROn.  Her  finely  devel- 
oped figure,  her  rounded  arms,  her  ivory  neck,  the  commanding 
beautv  of  her  features,  the  lustre  of  her  eyes,  the  soft  flow  of  the 
curls  that  escaped  from  her  lace-  cap,  the  rich  embroidered  bro- 
cade in  which  she  was  dressed,  the  costly  laces  that  height- 
ened the  satin  surface  of  her  skin,  made  up  an  animated  picture 
which  would  have  impressed  the  coldest  spectator. 

"  Ashlev,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand,  "  we  have  not  met 
for  many,  many  years.  I  should  have  known  you  among  a  thou- 
sand. Am  I  changed  from  what  I  was  when  you  first  knew  me, 
as  the  Marquise  Cipriani  i" 

"  Time  has  pressed  his  hand  more  lightly  on  your  brow  than  on 
mine,  Agatha,"  replied  the  colonel.  "  What  magic  do  you  pos- 
sess— by  what  charm  have  you  stayed  the  hand  of  the  arch 
spoiler  ?" 

"  Hope  was  my  talisman,"  replied  the  lady.  "  Come,  give  me 
your  hand,  Ashley ;  let  me  lead  you  to  a  seat,  here  on  the  sofa, 
-  while  I  sit  at  your  feet,  and  gaze  upon  you.  Have  we  indeed 
been  parted  t^ventv'  years  V 

"  Twentv  vears  !"  echoed  the  colonel ;  "  it  is  an  eternity.  Twen- 
ty yeai-s  is  long  enough  to  dig  the  grave  of  the  fondest  love.  In 
twenty  vears  the  fairest  images  crumble  to  dust.  How  is  it  that 
I  meet  you  in  this  place,  and  under  another  name  ;" 

"  The  name  I  bear  is  that  of  Viscount  O'Halloran,  my  second 
husband,  an  Irish  nobleman." 

"And  after  our  wild  love,  our  plighted  vows,  you  could  many 
another !" 

"  And  vou  could  remain  insensible  to  my  fate  for  years  and 
years,  Ashley  '." 

"  Did  I  say  that  I  was  insensible  ?" 

"  The  fact  requires  no  confession.  After  that  unhappy  duel 
the  marquis  carried  me  to  the  East  Indies,  where  he  died.  Left 
almost  destitute,  I  was  compelled,  after  my  letters  to  you  remained 
unanswered — " 

— "'I  never  received  thsra,"  interrupted  the  colonel. 

— "  To  accept  the  ofl^er  that  was  made  me.  But  my  heart  was 
yours,  Ashley,  though  my  hand  was  another's.  I  escaped  from 
the  jealousy  of  one  husband,  to  receive  harsh  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  another.  The  viscount  took  me  to  Ireland.  What  a 
life  I  led  there,  in  tlie  rude,  wild  society  he  loved — a  hard-riding, 
hard-drinking  set !  The  viscount  was  the  wildest  of  all ;  he  rode 
hard,  he  quarrelled,  he  fought,  he  drank  and  played.  It  is  not 
long  since  death  released  me  from  his  tyraimy.  But  a  second 
time  I  saw  the  future  dark  before  me." 

"  Yet  vou  are  surrounded  with  luxurv  here." 


"  It  was  to  welcome  you  as  a  woman  worthy  of  your  hand 
should  welcome  you.  I  collected  the  wrecks  of  my  fortune,  and 
laid  aside  my  widow's  weeds,  came  hither,  and  decked  myself  for 
your  coming.  At  last !  at  last !  after  years  of  guilty  sighing,  the 
goal  is  reached.  On  a  foreign  land,  we  stand  together  at  last — 
all  the  enemies  of  our  happiness  swept  from  our  path— you 
wealthy  and  honored,  I  free  to  bestow  my  hand  where  I  list.  Do 
you  not  see  the  briglit  vista  opening  before  us  ?" 

"  I  cannot  look  forward,"  answered  the  colonel,  gloomily  ;  "  my 
glance  is  riveted  upon  the  past.  Instead  of  bright  anticipations, 
your  presence  to-night  has  evoked  spectres.  The  ghosts  of  better 
days,  of  buried  friends,  of  wasted  hours,  come  trooping  along  in 
melancholy  procession.  I  live  the  past  over  again.  You  remind 
me  of  my  first  visit  to  Paris,  when  I  was  poor,  innocent,  ignor- 
ant of  tbo  world.  I  saw  you — you  kindled  in  my  heart  the  love 
of  luxury.  You  taught  me  that  life  was  nothing,  if  wine,  and  gold 
and  nmsic  did  not  gild  its  every  hoar.  Then,  Agatha,  I  loved 
you,  thou;^h  you  were  another's," 

"  Did  I  chide  you  for  that  lof-e  V 

"  No  ;  you  were  my  fate.  You  told  me  that  were  I  not  poor 
you  would  abandon  the  marquis,  and  fly  with  me  to  Italy.  You 
painted  the  delicious  retreats  you  had  there  visited — yon  told  me 
Xif  the  Lake  of  Conio,  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  of  a  thousand  retreats 
where  we  might  pass  the  remainder  of  our  lives  in  one  long  dream 
of  passion.  You,  with  your  witchery,  broke  down  the  distinction 
I  had  made  between  right  and  wrong.  You  taught  me  that  the 
marquis,  old,  decrepit,  soured  with  the  world,  had  no  right  to  you. 
You  made  the  guerdon  of  your  unhallowed  love  tlie  goal  of  my 
success  in  life.  I  could  not  study,  I  could  not  cultivate  ray  tal- 
ents. I  saw  but  one  image  before  me  night  and  day — an  image 
of  beauty,  but  a  sorceress.  I  was  guilty  of  the  intention  of  flight 
with  you,  though  poverty  prevented.  I  was  summoned  to  Eng- 
land. An  unhappy  event  made  me  at  once  a  wealthy  man.  I 
returned  to  Paris." 

"  I  remember,  Ashley ;  you  came  back  a  changed  man.  And 
when  I  chid  you  for  your  coldness,  you  pleaded  your  bereavement." 

"  But  I  was  ready  to  fulfil  our  guilty  compact.  I  w.is  ready 
then  to  fly.  The  marquis  surprised  us  in  our  preparations.  Old 
as  he  was,  he  had  the  spirit  of  a  chevalier.  He  challenged  me  to 
single  combat.  What  would  his  palsied  arm  have  been  against 
my  nerves  of  steel,  if  remorse  had  not  shaken  my  hand  and  made 
my  sword  tremble  like  a  reed  in  my  grasp  !  He  left  me  for  dead, 
and  wounded  nigh  unto  death.  I  recovered  by  a  miracle.  Would 
that  I  had  never  done  so — or  that  with  restored  life,  tlie  purity  of 
thought  that  gladdened  my  days  of  poverty  had  come  back  to  me. 
But  the  luxury  you  had  taught  me  to  love  was  thenceforth  to  he 
my  only  resource.  I  succeeded  in  stifling  remorse.  I  lived  the 
life  of  a  sybarite.  I  sought  to  avoid  all  agitation — to  glide  from 
one  charming  scene  and  one  delicious  climate  to  another.  My 
love  for  you  was  dead,  but  not  my  sensibility  to  beauty.  At 
times  something  of  ambition  stin-ed  within  me.  Moved  by  one 
of  these  fitful  impulses,  I  purchased  a  commission  and  came 
hither.  But  I  am  only  a  holiday  soldier,  I  feel  that  I  should 
shrink  from  the  fatigues  of  actual  service — ay,  and  from  its  per- 
ils— for  I  have  grown  a  coward.  The  blade  that  shook  before  the 
sword  of  the  old  marquis  would  waver  now  in  the  face  of  any 
enemy.  We  are  again  mysteriouslj-  united,  Agatha  ;  but  I  sa}-  to 
you — look  !  this  is  your  work  I" 

It  was  impossible  for  Sir  Ashley,  even  if  he  had  been  less  agi- 
tated, to  have  gathered  the  impression  his  word  made  upon  his 
listener,  for  she  sat  with  her  eyes  shaded  while  he  spoke.  Only 
the  heaving  of  her  bosom,  and  now  and  then  a  sigh,  told  that  she 
was  li^ss  impassive  than  the  marble  Venus  in  the  coiTier  of  the 
room. 

"We  meet,"  she  said  gently,  at  last,  "under  changed  circum- 
stances. "  It  is  no  longer  wrong  for  us  to  love.  Happy  are  they 
whose  eiTors  are  confined  only  to  intent.  "Wlio  is  there  that  has 
never  thought  evil  in  his  heart  1  We  are  no  worse  than  those 
around  us." 

The  colonel  groaned  heavily. 

"  We  meet  free  and  unfettered,"  she  continued.  "Equal  in 
rank— only  you  are  rich  and  I  am  poor." 

"  You  are  no  longer  poor,"  said  the  colonel.  "My  wealth  is  a 
burthen  to  me  ;  I  will  gladly  relieve  myself  of  half  its  weight  by 
bestowing  it  on  you.  Henceforth  have  no  care  of  the  future. 
Continue  the  style  of  living  you  have  commenced ;  I  will  supply 
the  means." 

"  I  do  indeed  attach  importance  to  wealth,"  said  the  viscount- 
ess, "but  it  is  because  it  commands  the  luxurj'  I  was  reared  in. 
But  is  that  all  you  can  bestow  on  me  ?  Have  you  not  a  little  love 
left  for  the  woman  who  adores  you  ?" 

"I  gaze  upon  you,  Agatha,"  said  Sir  Ashley,  "and  I  find  you 
beautiful — so  is  yonder  statue — but  my  heart  is  not  touched  by  it. 
More,  the  marble  does  not  conjure  up  a  train  of  spectral  thoughts, 
to  curdle  my  blood  in  my  veins." 

"And  I  do!" 

"  I  have  told  you,  Agatha,  that  in  you  I  beheld  the  incarnation 
of  the  past — and  that  the  past  is  fraught  with  horror." 

"Ashley!  Ashley!"  cried  the  viscountess,  in  a  tone  of  agony, 
and  kneeling  at  his  feet ;  "  do  not  tell  me  that  you  love  mc  not." 

"  You  force  the  confession  from  my  heart." 

"  But  your  love  was  the  dream  of  a  lifetime.  Do  you  know 
that  when  a  woman  loves,  her  entire  soul  is  in  her  passion  ?  That 
to  check  it  is  to  check  the  current  of  her  life  ?" 

"Rise,  rise,  Agatha,"  said  the  colonel.  "Yon  distress  me; 
and  I  cannot  aid  you.     This  frenzy  does  not  befit  your  years." 

"  My  years !"  said  the  viscountess,  as  she  stood  erect.  "  I 
thank  you  for  reminding  me  that  I  am  no  longer  young.  Yet  my 
glass  tells  me  I  may  still  cope  with  younger  rivals.  As  for  you, 
you  are  probably  reserving  yourself  for  other  conquests." 


"Agatha,"  said  the  colonel  gravely,  as  he  rose,  "let  us  not 
quarrel.  We  can  still  befriends.  Give  me  your  hand.  Remem- 
ber that  I  shall  ever  have  your  happiness  and  foriune  at  heart." 

The  viscountess  passively  received  his  offered  hand,  and  even 
pressed  it.  The  colonel  turned  to  go ;  she  did  not  urge  him  to 
stay,  but  calmly  attended  him  to  the  door  of  the  apartment.  But 
could  the  colonel  have  sui-prised  her  look,  when  the  door  had 
closed,  and  she  stood  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  boudoir,  that  look, 
tlie  features  rigid  as  marble,  with  the  stony  gaze  of  the  Medusa, 
his  blood  would  have  congealed  within  his  veins. 

At  last  the  marble  lips  unclosed. 

"  Spumed  I  rejected  I  and  by  him  !  Sir  Ashley  Glenvilio,  take 
good  heed.  There  is  but  one  step  from  love  to  hate — but  one 
from  hate  to  vengeance.  I  am  ready  to  take  the  first — beware  the 
second  " 


CILVPTER  IX. 

PAUL    BOLTOS'S    METAMORPHOSIS. 

Months  have  passed.  The  green  and  bowery  summer  has 
changed  to  autumn,  ivith  its  wintry  winds  and  rainbow  foliage. 
Another  change  !  the  golden  and  crimson  leaves  have  strewn  the 
earth,  biting  blasts  have  swept  down  from  the  northern  mountains, 
the  lakes  and  streams  are  fettered  in  icy  bonds,  the  surtounding 
country  is  white  with  the  garment  of  winter,  and  snow  lies  deep 
in  the  sti'eets  and  on  the  roofs  of  Boston. 

In  Colonel  Glen\ille's  drawing-room  the  huge  fire-place  U 
heaped  with  wood,  diffusing  a  summer  warmth  through  the  apart- 
ment. Its  wealthy  master  is  seated  in  a  luxurious  chair,  in  a  rich 
dressing-gown,  his  feet  encased  in  embroidered  slippers,  languid- 
ly extended  on  the  hearth.  He  is  still  as  carefully  presen'ed  and 
artistically  "made  up  "  as  when  we  first  met  him  ;  but  care  has 
been  as  busily  at  work  upon  hinr  as  his  valet's  fingers.  Lines, 
lightly  traced  as  yet,  are  visible  upon  his  ample  forehead,  arc 
drawn  from  the  nostrils  to  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  and  faintly 
buried  at  the  temples.  His  eyes  are  as  brilliant  as  ever,  but  there 
are  dark  purple  semi-circles  beneath  them,  which  even  pearl  powder 
cannot  conceal. 

Beside  him,  on  a  small  oval  light-stand,  of  polished  mahogany, 
was  a  decanter  filled  with  generous  wine,  and  two  glasses — for  the 
baronet  has  a  guest. 

In  the  splendidly  dressed  civilian  who  lounges  in  a  deep- 
cushioned  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  table,  dressed  in  the 
height  of  the  prevailing  fashion,  T\-ith  large  fretted  gold  buttons; 
claret- colored  velvet  coat,  and  gold  embroidered  vest,  ample  ruf- 
fles at  his  wrists,  rings  upon  his  fingers,  diamond  knee  and  shoe 
buckles,  it  is  diflicult'to  recognize  Paul  Bolton,  late  a  private 
in  the  foot-guards.  Yet  it  is  no  other-  Paul  is  the  constant  guest 
cf  Sir  Ashley  Glenville.  He  follows  him  like  his  shadow.  Doubt- 
less his  free-andeasy  manners,  his  sparkling  wit,  his  gentlemanly 
nonchalance,  have  commended  him  to  the  titled  officer,  and  henco 
it  is,  perhaps,  that  he  is  received  at  all  hours,  even  when  others 
are  denied,  that  he  comes  and  goes  when  he  chooses,  that  the  ser- 
vants obey  his  bidding,  and  that,  in  a  word,  he  makes  himself 
perfectly  at  home. 

"  Mv  dear  friend,"  said  this  elegant  gentleman,  "lean  never 
be  sufficiently  grateful  to  you  for  this  generous  treatment,  and  for 
the  position  you  have  given  me.  It  was  not  enough  that  you 
procured  my  discharge  from  the  service,  you  were  kind  enough  to 
provide  me  with  a  patent  of  gentility,  to  assure  the  world  that  I 
belonged  to  an  excellent  family — the  Boltons  of  Leicestershire — 
and  that  I  had  oflfended  ray  family  by  my  wild  freaks  in  my  youth, 
and  was  hence  compelled  to  enlist,  and  that  the  death  of  a  relent- 
ing relative  had  placed  me  in  independent  circumstances." 

"  Don't  speak  of  it,"  said  the  baronet,  in  a  wearied  tone,  "  I 
am  tired  of  hearing  my  praises  from  your  lips." 

"  My  dear  Sir  Ashley,  you  cannot  bid  me  suppress  the  emotions 
of  my  heart.  But  if  you  will — we'll  change  the  topic.  How 
comes  on  your  suit  to  the  fair  Eleanor  Williams  V 

"  I  believe  you  know  all  ray  aff^airs." 

"  You  do  not  mistake  the  interest  I  take  in  them,  I  know  that 
c'lance  having  thrown  that  fascinating  young  needle-woman  in 
vour  way,  your  susceptible  heart  succumbed  to  the  influence  of 
her  beauty.  Lady  Eleanor !  it  is  a  jump  indeed  from  a  milliner 
to  a  titled  colonel's  lady." 

"  Pshaw  !  you  do  not  think  I  mean  to  bestow  my  hand  upon 
her?" 

"  If  you  do,  I  know  there  is  one  fair  lady  who  will  break  her 
heart  at  the  event." 

"  Who,  for  instance  f 

"  Lady  O'Halloi-an." 

"  Do  not  mention  her  name.  But  what  rea-^ou  have  you  for 
supposing  that  she  cares  for  mc  1" 

"  She  has  never  told  her  love,  it  is  tmc,  but  a  woman's  eyes 
l)etray  her.  though  her  lips  are  schooled  to  silence." 

"Never  mind  her  looks,"  said  the  colonel.  "But since  yon  will 
catechise  mc  so  pertinaciously,  1  will  tell  you  tliat  Eleanor  is  as 
proud  as  a  countess,  that  she  has  repelled  my  advances,  and  has 
forbidden  mc  to  address  her.  You  know  she  never  wouhl  allow 
me  to  call  upon  her,  and  indeed  I  have  not  dared  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, for  I  understand  she  is  under  the  wing  of  a  terrible  old 
mother,  a  sort  of  cross  between  Cerberus  and  Argus.  I  have  but 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  her  at  the  house  of  a  lady  where  she 
was  employed,  and  in  the  street.  My  only  hope  lies  in  winning 
her  by  a  coup  dc  nmui." 

"  And  when  did  you  attempt  anytlung  that  you  did  not  suc- 
ceed in — at  least  with  the  assistance  of  your  faithful  and  attached 
friend  Bolton  I" 

[id  BF.  COMiyt-LD.] 
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THE   SEA   LIONESS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS   OB'  IVATUK-IL  IHSTORY. 

"We  present  our  readers  with  some  cxceediniLrly  j;raphie  aud 
gpiritcd  engravinjTs,  representing  curioas  and  intercstin^  speci- 
mens of  natural  liistor}-.  Tlie  first  is  a  species  of  seal  called  the 
Sea  Lioness,  It  is  found  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Pa- 
cific islands.  It  differs  in  some  points  essentially  from  the  com- 
mon seal,  the  head  being  broad  and  flat,  and  the  muzzle  quite 
blunt.  In  these  particulars  it  also  differs  from  the  sea  lion.  The 
chief  peculiarity,  however,  is  in  the  teeth,  of  which  there  are  four 
coniccd  cuttin;;  teeth  in  each  jaw,  set  far  apart  and  rcsemhling 
canine  teeth,  while  the  pjinders  are  small,  and  with  larjre,  simple, 
cylindrical  roots.  In  the  common  seal,  the  roots  are  divided. 
The  eye,  as  in  all  the  Phocse,  is  larec,  bright  and  intellijrent.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  cngravinir  that  the  fore-paws  resemble  the 
hnman  hands,  being  funiished  with  elongated  nails,  not  claws. 
A  specimen  of  this  seal  exhibited  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had 
a  lai^  tank  of  water  to  disport  in  ;  it  would  resort  to  this  occa- 
sionally, but  most  of  the  time  it  passed  with  its  body  almost  en- 
tirely out  of  water.  The  seal  is.  common  on  the  coasts  of  Europe 
and  America.  In  Scotland  they  are  taken  when  young;  by 
stretching  nets  across  the  nan'ow  straits  they  frequent.  The 
older  ones  are  intercepted  as  they  try  to  make  their  way  into  the 
water,  and  arc  either  shot  or  killed  with  chihs.  a  blow  on  the  nose 
disabling  them.  The  reader  ivill  be  reminded  of  the  humorous 
scene  in  the  Antiquary,  where  Hector  Mclntire,  espying  a  seal  on 
the  beach,  snatches  his  uncle's  cane  and  rushes  to  the  attack,  but 
is  worsted  and  overthrown  in  the  encounter.  The  forefeet  of  the 
seal  are  used  as  fins,  and  the  hinder  feet  like  the  tail  of  a  fish. 
Its  movements  on  land  are  very  awkward,  but  it  s^^ims  easily  and 
swiftly  in  the  water.  Edmonston  gives  an  amusing  account  of  a 
seal  named  Finna,  which  he  tamed  and  kept  for  six  months. 
"  We  had  her  carried  down,"  says  he,  "  daily,  in  a  handbarrow  to 
the  sea-side,  where  an  old  excavation,  admitting  the  salt  water, 
was  abundantly  roomy  and  deep  for  her  recreation  and  our  obser- 
vation. After  sporting  and  diving  for  some  time,  she  would  come 
ashore  aud  seemed  perfectly  to  understand  the  use  of  the  barrow. 
Often  she  tried  to  waddle  from  the  house  to  the  water,  or  from 
the  latter  to  her  apartment ;  but  finding  this  fatiguing,  and  seeing 
preparations  by  her  chairmen,  she  would,  of  her  own  accord, 
mount  her  palanquin,  and  would  thus  be  earned  as  composc<lly 
as  any  Hindoo  princess."  This  animal  was  finally  decoyed  away 
by  wild  seals,  and  never  returned.  Seals  have  been  taught  to 
fetch  and  carry  like  spaniels,  and  even  to  catch  fish  for  the  use  of 
their  masters.  The  common  seal  frequently  weighs  t^vo  hundred 
and  thirty  or  forti'  pounds.  There  is  a  species  called  the  Ele- 
phant, from  a  long  proboscis,  more,  however,  resembling  that  of 
the  tapir.  It  reaches  a  very  great  size,  and  one  indiWdual  will 
yield  seventy  gallons  of  oil.  It  inhabits  the  Atlantic,  Pacific  and 
Southern  Oceans.  The  oil  is  the  principal  object  of  the  South 
Pacific  seal-fisheries,  but  the  skin,  being  tough  and  pliant,  is  used 
for  harnesses.  There  arc  many  varieties  of  seal ;  the  Leopard 
species  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  Harp  seal,  so  called  from  mark- 


ings on  its  back  resembling  a  lyrc.  The  fui*  of  some  kinds  is 
very  beautiful,  and  always  commands  high  prices.  Our  second 
engraving  shows  the  Long-Eared  Fox,  called  the  Otocyon  Lalan- 
dii,  in  honor  of  De  Laland,  who  brought  the  first  specimen  to 
Europe  from  South  Africa,  in  1820.  It  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tain regions  in  the  Wcinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  it  is 
excessively  rare,  even  there,  so  that  a  specimen  obtained  by  E, 
Belcher,  on  his  return  from  the  Indian  Archipelago,  was  as  great 
a  curiosity  to  the  people  of  Cape  Town  as  to  the  Londoners,  The 
head  of  this  curious  animal  strikingly  resembles  that  of  the  Icng- 
cared  bat.  Its  faculty  of  hearing  is  verj'  acute  ;  the  slightest 
sound  arrests  its  attention.  Its  habits,  in  "a  slate  of  nature,  arc 
essentiaHy  nocturnal,  and  birds  and  insects  seem  to  be  its  favor- 
ite food.  The  wingless  bird,  the  subject  of  the  third  engraving, 
is  certainly  an  ornithological  anomaly.  Its  scientific  name  is  the 
Aptcryx  Anstmlis,  or  Southern  Aptcn.-x,  and  its  popular  name  is 
derived  from  its  apparent  absence  of  wings,  those  members  being 
merely  nidimcntan,*.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Australia  and  the 
islands  of  Xew  Zealf.nd.  Its  head  seems  borrowed  from  the 
longirostrai  grallre.  its  legs  from  the  gallina;,  and  its  wings  from 
the  stnitliious  order.  Its  feathers  resemble  hair,  and  are  of  a 
dark  brown  color ;  the  beak  is  long  and  soft,  and  the  legs  stout. 
Aware  of  its  defencoleseness,  it  hides  among  the  thickest  fern, 
and  when  hunted  by  dogs,  seeks  refuge  among  rocks  and  hoUow 
passages  which  it  excavates  in  the  earth.  It  is  unable  to  raise 
itself  from  the  ground  in  flight,  and  the  softness  of  its  beak  ren- 
ders it  valueless  as  a  -weapon  of  defence ;  therefore,  when  pursued, 
it  shows  the  better  pari  of  valor,  discretion,  and  takes  to  its  heels. 
Like  the  ostrich,  it  is  capable  of  great  speed  in  running.  Its  dark 
brown  colo**  like  that  of  the  partridge,  favors  its  attempts  at  con- 
cealment, and  it  can  hardlr  be  distinguished  by  the  keenest  eye, 
when  crouched  among  brown  grass  and  decayed  stumps.  Its 
extreme  length  is  nineteen  inches  ;  the  trunk  is  seven  inches  long; 
the  neck  eight  inches  and  the  beak  four.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
excavations  referred  to  above.  The  natives  hunt  it  for  the  sake  of 
its  skin,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  dre.ss  of  their  chiefs,  and 
they  set  so  high  a  value  upon  these  skins,  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  purchase  one  at  any  price.  The  feathers,  being  very  fine 
and  delicate,  are  used  in  tho  manufacture  of  u'tifici^  flies  for 
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fishing.  When  cornered,  it  resorts  to  its  strong  legs  as  a  me4in9 
of  defence,  nsing  them  with  great  vigor.  For  a  long  time  many 
naturalists  considered  tliis  bird  us  an  extinct  species  ;  but  a  living 
specimen,  secured  for  the  Zoological  Gardens  at  London,  set  the  ■ 
question  at  rest.  The  itird  has  a  singular  habit  of  resting  with 
the  tip  of  its  bill  against  the  grouu'l.  Its  nostrils  are  placed  at 
nearly  the  extremity  of  the  hill.  The  aboriginal  name  for  the 
aptcryx  is  the  Kiwi  Kiwi.  It  feeds  on  snails,  insects  and  worms, 
stamping  the  ground  with  its  feet,  and  seizing  them  as  soon  as 
they  make  their  appearance.  The  deadly  Colira  di  Cnpello  is 
admirably  depicted  in  our  fourth  engraving.  It  is  a  native  of  In- 
dia, and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  sevcnil  of  ihe  hootlcd  snakes, 
bueh  as  the  EgA-])tian  asp,  or  hnje,  from  whose  bite  Cleopatra  is 
said  to  have  died,  and  which  in  all  probability  is  the  deaf  adder 
alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures,  "  which  stoppctli  her  cars  and  refus-, 
eth  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  ever  so  wisely.' 
The  full  length  of  this  snake  is  about  five  or  six  feet.  Its  ven- 
vm  U  deadly,  and  its  propensities  are  eminently  destructive. 
{_)ne  in  ihc  Zoo!ogi<"al  Gardens,  London,  was  kept  in  a  glass  case, 
also  protected  by  wires — a  necessary  precaution  to  visitors.  "  It 
was  accustomed."  says  one  wnntcr,  *'  to  be  coiled  up  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cage  until  a  spectator  came  close,  when  it  invariably  darted 
at  him,  of  course  striking  its  nose  against  the  glass  with  no  small 
violence.  On  my  first  visit  to  the  reptile's  house  after  its  arrival, 
it  made  its  customary  attack,  and  after  the  space  of  a  week,  it 
again  struck  at  me.  ( )n  a  visit,  several  months  aftenvards,  it  laid 
vcrv  quietly  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and  contented  itself  with 
a  hiss."  It  is  singularly  active,  and  naturalists  have  given  it  the 
Latin  epithet  of  tripudiaiis,  the  dancing  snake  ;  and  is  also  very 
graceful  in  all  its  movements.  In  a  state  of  repose,  the  neck  is 
of  the  same  diatneter  as  the  head,  but  the  moment  it  is  irritated 
it  expands  laterally,  and  the  East  Indians  know  that  danger  is  at 
hand  when  it  assumes  that  hood-like  form,  ?*'otT^^thstanding  its 
fierceness  and  the  dcadliness  of  its  bite,  the  Indian  jugglers,  or 
snake-charmers,  frequently  capture  and  succeed  in  taming  it  for 
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exhibition.  Thev  c.iny  about  a  number  of  these  in  small  round 
baskets,  from  house  to  house.  When  a  jugjrlcr  is  about  to  com- 
mence his  performances,  he  opens  the  lid  of  his  basket,  and  the 
snake  creeps  out.  Tlie  performer  immediately  commences  playing 
on  a  rude  kind  of  flute.  The  snake  instantly  rears  its  head,  expands 
its  beautiful  but  threatening:  hood,  its  eyes  dart  fire,  and  it  goes 
throuj2:li  a  series  of  graceful  undulatory  movements  ;  but  the  in- 
stant the  music  ceases,  the  snake  drops  and  retires  to  its  basket. 
It  is  asserted  that  these  performing  snakes  are  perfectly  harmless, 
being  deprived  of  their  faugs  ;  but  if  the  charmers  had  not  some 
method  of  disanning  their  rage,  how  could  they  ever  obtain  pos- 
session of  them  1  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  possess 
some  means  of  fascination  by  which  they  have  complete  control 
over  these  reptiles.  The  natural  and  deadly  enemy  of  the  Cobra 
di  Capello  is  a  small  animal,  called  by  the  natives  of  India,  man- 
gonste  or  mongoose.  As  soon  as  a  cobra  sees  a  mongoose,  it  in- 
stantly exhibits  signs  of  fear.  The  little  animal  attacks  the  rep- 
tile with  the  greatest  courage,  and  the  instant  it  receives  a  bite,  it 
retires  for  a  few  moments,  eats  a  certain  kind  of  grass,  whicli  is 
an  antidote  to  tlie  poison,  and  then  returns  cheerfully  to  the  as- 
sault, ending  the  combat  by  springing  on  the  snake's  back  and  bit- 
ing it  across  tlie  head.  The  species  of  the  viper  kind  are  all  re- 
markalde  for  tlie  manner  in  which  they  spread  out  or  flatten  the 
sides  of  the  neck  and  head  when  disturbed  or  irritated.  In  the 
cobra  di  capello,  the  conformation  necessary  to  this  action  is 
fonnd  in  the  most  perfect  condition,  as  the  animal  is  provided 
Willi  a  set  of  ribs  or  bony  processes,  moved  by  appropriate  mus- 
cles on  the  sides  of  the  lieck,  wliich,  when  expanded,  give  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  body  the  appearance  of  an  overhanging  arch  or 
hood,  on  the  middle  of  whicli,  posterior  to  the  eyeS,  is  a  greenish 
yellow  mark,  resembling  the  rim  of  a  pair  of  spectacles.  From 
this  mark  the  French  name,  "  spectacle  serpent,"  is  derived. 
AVhen  disturbed  by  the  approach  of  an  individual,  or  any  noise, 
the  cobra  raises  the  anterior  part  of  its  body,  so  as  to  appear  to 
stand  erect,  expands  its  hood,  and  is  prepared  to  inflict  a  deadly 
wound.  So  exceedingly  poisonous  is  its  bite,  that,  in  numerous 
instances  which  are  well  authenticated,  death  has  fallowed  within 
a  few  minutes  ;  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  few  houri  is  the 
longest  term  that  intcr^'cnes  from  the  infliction  of  the  bite  till  the 
death  of  the  sufferer,  where  prompt  measures  for  his  relief  have 
not  been  resorted  to.     So  numerous  are  these  dreadful  vipers  in 
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some  parts  of  India  and  Africa,  that  they  are  frequently  fonnd  in 
dwelling-houses,  and  in  some  instances  have  taken  up  their  quar- 
ters in  the  beds.  Death  of  necessity  must  follow,  under  such 
circums^nees,  should  the  animal  be  alajmed  or  irritated  by  any 
sudden  motion.  In  case  a  bite  is  received  from  this  (or,  indeed, 
any  other  venomous  creature),  the  first  tiling  to  he  done  is  to 
make  a  firm  and  -weU-snstained  pressure  beyond  the  wound,  on 
the  side  nearest  the  heart.  The  excellent  experiments  of  Dr. 
Pennoek,  prove  that  a  sufficient  degi-ee  of  pressure  thus  kept  up 
will  prevent  the  poison  from  affecting  the  system ;  and  this  is 
rendered  evident  from  the  good  effects  derived  from  ligatures 
applied  around  bitten  limbs,  above  the  wound,  by  the  natives  of 
India,  though  such  ligatures  generally  act  but  imperfectly.  The 
good  effects  of  pressure,  combined  with  the  advantages  of  with- 
drawing the  poison,  will  be  obtained  by  applying  a  well  exhaust- 
ed cupping-glass  over  the  wound,  a  substitute  for  which  may  al- 
most alwavs  be  made  of  a  drinking  glass,  small  bottle,  etc.,  jf 
proper  cups  be  not  at  hand.  It  would  be  well  for  persons  travel- 
ling or  residing  where  these  vipers  are  common,  to  be  provided 
with  a  bottle  of  volatile  alkali,  or  spirits  of  hartshorn,  which,  ap- 
plied to  the  wound  several  times  a  day,  and  taken  intemally,  in 
doses  of  thirty  to  forty  drops,  repeated  accoi-ding  to  circumstan- 
ces, will  avert  the  injurious  consequences  of  tlic  poison.  It  is 
probable  that  this  viper,  in  common  with  lizards  and  other  ani- 
mals, is  peculiarly  affected  by  musical  sounds.  A  person  who 
passed  a  considerable  rime  in  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  says  that  a 
cobra  entered  a  room  while  a  gentleman  was  playing  on  the  flute, 
and  atlvanced  gently  towards  him  so  long  as  the  music  continued ; 
whene\-er  it  was  suspended,  the  animal  halted,  and  wlien  it  was 
entirely  stopped,  it  gradually  witlidrew.  This  circumstance  in- 
duced them  to  spare  the  viper,  whicli  uniformly  made  its  appear- 
ance on  several  successive  days,  when  the  flute  was  played.  With 
the  exception  of  the  spectacle  mark  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
its  distensible  hood,  the  cobra  is  not  especially  distinguished  from 
othervipers.  Its  colors  are  dull,  being  a  dark-greenish  brown,  light- 
er towards  the  inferior  parts.  The  fifth  engraving  of  our  series  rep- 
resents the  beautiful  Chinese  Duck  and  Drake,  verv*  much  resem- 
bling the  Summer  Duck.  The  drake  is  the  most  "magnificent  in 
plumage  of  all  the  water  fowl.  The  top  of  the  head  is  black, 
which  color  extends  do\vn  the  nape  of  tlie  neck  ;  below  is  a  clear 
white  line  passing  over  the  eye  down  the  base  of  the  bill,  which 


is  of  a  deep  bright  rose  color  ;  the  clieeks  and  the  long  pointed 
feathers  of  the  neck  are  of  a  bright  orange  brown ;  the  flight 
feathers  are  white  and  black  ;  the  tail  is  black  except  underneath, 
which  is  white  ;  the  sides  of  the  breast  ^re  greenish  orange,  bor- 
dered by  a  clear  white  fine  line  ;  the  legs  are  deep  pink.  From 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September,  the  drake  as- 
-  sumes  the  color  of  the  duck,  a  dull  olive  brown.  He  is  very  pug- 
nacious, battling  his  brethren  of  the  feathered  species,  and  lording 
it  like  a  true  tyrant  over  other  water  fowl.  The  Iguana,  the  last 
of  our  illustrations,  is  a  singular  looking  animal,  and  a  type  of  a 
large  group  in  the  Saurian  family.  The  specimen  here  depicted 
Ls  a  native  of  Jamaica,  in  the' West  Indies,  where  it  attains  a 
large  size.  In  color  it  is  a  greenish  gray.  It  is  entirely  herbiv- 
orous. It  is  found  in  Jamaica,  in  a  long  range  of  limestone  hills, 
along  the  shore,  from  Kingston  to  Goat  Island  on  to  its  continua- 
tion in  Vere.  The  allied  species  of  Cyclura  which  are  found  on 
the  American  coutincnt,  occur  in  situations  of  a  very  different 
character.  With  us  they  arc  found  in  forests  bordering  on  rivers, 
and  the  woods  around  springs,  where  they  live  partly  on  the  trees 
and  partly  in  the  water,  feeding  on  the  young  herbage,  and  living 
on  fruits  and  leaves.  Lazily  stretched  along  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
they  devour  all  the  fruit  within  their  reach,  seeming  to  enjoy  their 
luxurious  life  with  an  epicurean  zest.  They  are  perfectly  inof- 
fensive, never  preying  upon  kipdred  lizards,  and  are  perfectly 
amiable  in  their  deportment,  unless  when  crowded  on.  Then 
they  are  excessively  belligerent,  and,  using  their  formidable  ser- 
rated tails  as  a  weapon  of  offence  and  defence,  cut  about  with  the 
ferocity  of  dragoons.  These  reptiles  are  thus  characterized  by 
Cuvier  :  bodv  and  tail  covered  with  small  imbricated  scales  ;  the 
edge  of  the  back  garnished  with  a  I'ow  of  spines,  or  rather  of  ele- 
vated, comin-essed  and  pointed  scales ;  under  the  throat,  a  com- 
pressed and  depending  dewlap,  the  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a 
cartilaginous  appendage  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Their  thighs  are 
provided  with  a  simihir  arrangement  of  porous  tubercles  with  the 
true  lizards,  and  their  head  is  covered  with  scaly  plates.  Each 
jaw  is  furnished  with  a  row  of  compressed  triangular  teeth,  hav- 
ing their  cutting  edges  serrated  ;  there  are  also  two  small  rows  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  palate.  There  are  many  specimens  de- 
scribed bv  naturalists,  most  of  which  are  natives  of  tropical 
America. "  The  female  deposits  her  eggs,  which  are  about  the  size 
,  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  in  the  sand.  Many  of  the  species  are  consid- 
ered as  great  culinary  delicacies  by  the  natives  of  the  country'  in 
which  thev  are  found.  It  is  caught  by  means  of  a  noose  attached 
to  the  end"  of  a  stick.  It  is  very  active,  though,  when  it  has  tak- 
en refutre  in  a  tree,  it  appears  to  depend  on  the  security  of  its  sit- 
uation, and  permits  itself  to  be  taken  by  its  pursuers. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou'e  Pictorial.] 
TIIE  TRAASPLWTED  FLOTV'ER. 

BY  VraXLAU  B.   L\WKEKCB. 

We  leave  tbee,  gcotle  one  and  Ciir, 

To  sleep  in  thU  lone  spot. 
Where  bloom  the  lily,  and  the  rwe, 

And  blue  forget-me-not ; 
Mny  earth  pre^s  lightly  on  thy  brea5t, 

And  ."oftly  shade  thy  brow; 
For  ins  all-seeing  eye  above 

Id  watching  o'er  thee  now. 

Bnt  brief  the  feason  thou  wn5l  spared 

Our  loving  hearts  to  glad. 
Which,  now  that  thou  art  caile-1  away, 

ILii-c  grown  f  o  lone  and  ki-I  : 
But  He  who  gave  the  preciou-i  Howc-r — 

i^u  foon  Ut  droop  and  die — 
TranxpluntfU  it  to  bloom  -.ilHirc. 

In  bowers  beyond  the  .-ky. 

We  leave  thee — thongh  our  hearts  shall  grieve 

3Jore  than  our  tongues  may  tell — 
To  rest  in  peace  witUin  the  shade 

Of  thij*  lone,  quiet  dell. 
Hower*  may  wave  o'er  thy  lowly  grave, 

Where  zephyrs  softly  sigh — 
But  thou,  our  fiiir  and  beanteoos  one, 

Ha.-it  found  a  home  on  high. 

Then  pently  sleep!  yet.  sweetly  sleep 

In  this  secluded  spot ; 
And  though  we  ne'er  can  eec  thee  more. 

We  shall  forget  thee  not. 
We  leave  thee,  with  thy  golden  hair 

Kncircling  thy  pale  brow — 
With  Ilim  who  trmk  thee  to  htoLielf, 

And  wutebeth  o'er  thee  now. 

*  — ■^   > 

[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

il  A  L  T  A . 


Br   ANNE   T.    WILBUR. 

Gozo  and  Maltn  are  situated  exactly  like  Cor-sica  and  Sardinia 
— a  narrow  strait  separates  them,  and  in  primitive  times  they 
may  also  have  formed  but  one  island.  The  a.^pcct  of  the  coasts 
of  Malta  and  of  Gozo  is  strikingly  similar;  thcv  are  evidently  a 
continuation  of  the  same  rocks,  the  same  fields,  and  the  geologieal 
stratifications  are  alike.  Immense  perpendicular  cliffs,  at  the  bases 
of  which  the  sea  dashes  tumultuonsly,  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the 
water,  like  the  summit  of  a  submerged  mountain.  It  is  said  that 
these  i^at  white  rocks  may  be  followed  with  the  eye  to  a  distance 
i>f  several  hundred  feet  beneath  the  azure  of  the  waves.  Along 
these  declivities,  npright  as  the  walls  of  a  fortress,  fishermen,  sus- 
pended by  a  cord,  after  the  fashion  of  Italians  painting  houses, 
are  casting  lines  and  catching  fish.  The  breaking  of  a  rope,  an 
imperfectly  secured  knot,  would  precipitate  them  to  the  bottom  of 
the  guif.  Undulations  a  little  less  abrupt  allow  of  some  cultiva- 
tion ;  little  walls  of  stone,  which  at  a  distance  resemble  lines  traced 
with  ink  on  a  topographic  plan,  enclose  and  separate  the  fields; 
the  clouds  have  disappeared,  a  beautiful,  wai-ra  and  reddish  brown 
color  clothes  the  land  with  a  mantle  of  gold.  A  mass  of  houses, 
of  Spanish  white,  with  here  and  there  a  dome,  lies  extended  be- 
neath a  blinding  ^nn  on  tlie  summit  of  a  lull,  or  rather  of  a  moun- 
tain. This  is  Gozo,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Gozo.  Tlie  curi- 
osities of  Gozo  are  caverns  dug  on  the  sea-shore,  at  the  entrances 
of  which  are  hovering  flocks  of  aquatic  birds,  who  make  their 
nests  there  ;  a  reef,  whereon  grows  a  species  of  champignon  highly 
esteemed,  of  which  the  knights  of  Malta  resen-ed  the  monopolv, 
and  the  salt  pit  of  the  watchmaker,  a  singular  hydraulic  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  weather  has  changed  greatly  since  last  evening;  the  sky 
has  assumed  ultra-marine  hues.  The  buniing  breath  of  Africa 
makes  itself  felt.  Malta  produces  oranges;  the  Indian  fif-tree 
and  aloes  prosper  there.  Wc  begin  to  perceive  the  fortifications 
of  the  city  of  Valetta,  signalled  out  by  two  windmills,  in  the  fonn 
of  towers,  with  eight  wings  constituting  the  wheel.  The  blue 
water  becomes  green  as  wc  approach  the  land  ;  we  double  Point 
Dragut.  The  steamboat  turns  and  enters  the  entrance  to  the 
port,  passing  the  Ca>ilc  of  St.  Ehno  and  Fort  Ricazoli. 

The  fortifications,  with  their  precise  angles  and  their  square 
edges,  illuminated  with  a  splendid  light,  are  almost  gcoractrically 
outlined  between  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  and  the  green  ground 
of  the  sea.  The  slightest  details  of  the  shore  arc  clearlv  defined. 
On  the  left  rises  a  pyramid  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Cavendish  ; 
on  the  right,  terraced  like  an  amphitheatre,  the  citv  of  Valetta  ; 
the  port,  which  bears  the  local  name  of  La  Marsa,  runs  up  into 
the  land  by  an  arm  bifurcated  at  its  e.-^trcmity ;  vessels  of  all  na- 
tions are  at  anchor  at  various  distances  from  the  shore. 

We  are  perceived  from  the  shore.  A  flotilla  of  boats  approach- 
es us,  we  are  surrounded,  invaded ;  a  graphic  boarding  takes 
place.  The  deck  is  covered  in  a  moment  with  a  multitude  of  the 
rauniUe,  jabbering  all  sorts  of  languages  and  dialects.  Before 
knowing  to  what  nation  you  belong,  these  polyglott  fellows  trj- 
upon  you  Engli.sh.  Italian,  French,  Greek,  even  Turkish,  until 
they  encounter  an  idiom  in  whicli  you  can  say  to  them,  intelli- 
gibly, "  You  are  n^irdering  me;  go  away  !"  The  servants,  the 
hotel-waiters  pursue  yon,  liarass  you,  assassinate  you  with  offers 
of  sen-ice.  They  thrust  cards  into  your  hands,  your  vests  vour 
pantaloons-pocket,  your  surtout-pocket,  your  hat ;  the  boatmen 
seize  yon  on  the  right  and  left  by  your  arm,  the  collar  of  vour 
coat,  the  skirts  of  yonr  surtout,  at  the  risk  of  tearing  yoii  to 
pieces  ;  they  quarrel  ajul  fight  acro^^s  you,  vociferating  and  gc.'itic- 


ulating,  stamping  as  if  possessed.  But  nobody  is  killed  or 
wounded,  and  at  last  the  tumult  is  appeased,  the  passengers  are 
distributed  in  several  lots,  and  each  boatman  seizes  his  prey.  To 
the  boatmen  and  sen-ants  arc  added  the  cigar-merchants,  who 
offer  you  enormous  packages  at  prices  fabulously  small ;  it  is  true 
they  are  execrable. 

The  crowd  diminished.  I  entered  a  boat  which  deposited  nic  on 
tlie  (juay,  and  I  reached  the  city  of  Valetta  by  the  Lasciiris  Gate, 
iLs  s.ays  the  inscription  above  the  arch.  This  union  of  a  Greek 
name  and  an  English  word  produces  a  singular  effect.  The  whole 
destiny  of  ilalta  is  comjirised  in  these  word-;.  Beneath  the  gate- 
way, as  at  the  Gate  of  Judgment  .tt  Jerusalem,  there  is  a  chai>e! 
to  the  Virgin,  with  an  iron  grating,  at  the  extremity  of  which 
dickers  a  taper,  and  whose  tlircshold  is  obstnictcd  liy  mendicants. 
Tlirongh  this  gate  go  and  come  a  checkered  and  cosmopolite 
crowd — Tunisians,  Arabs,  Gifcks,  Turks,  Smymiotcs,  Levan- 
tines, in  all  varieties  of  nutional  costume,  not  to  mention  Maltese, 
English  and  Europeans  i>f  vaiious  countries. 

1  remember  a  tall  negro,  whose  only  ganncnt  was  a  woollen 
covering  in  which  he  draped  himself,  majestically  elbowing  a  young 
English  woman  in  a  costume  as  correct  and  strictly  Britannic  as  if 
sl^e  had  been  treading  the  g-recn  turf  of  Hyde  Park  or  the  sidewalk 
of  Piccadilly ;  he  had  an  air  so  tranquil,  so  self-assured  in  Ins 
filthy  rags,  that  certainly  he  would  not  have  changed  them  for  tiie 
new  frock  of  a  dandy  on  the  Uoulcvards.  The  Orientals,  even  of 
the  inferior  classes,  luivc  surprising  native  dignity :  Turks  pass 
you  whose  whole  attire  is  not  wurtli  an  asper,  and  yet  who  might 
be  taken  for  disguised  princes.  This  aristocracy  proceeds  from 
their  religion,  which  makes  them  regard  other  men  as  dog's  ;  drays 
painted  red  pass  through  the  crowds,  intermingled  with  grotesque 
vehicles  whose  wheels  iU'c  thrown  far  l)ehind  the  bodv,  and  which 
resemble  the  carriages  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  landscapes  of  Van 
der  Meuler.  I  believe  this  kind  of  veliicle  is  peculiar  to  Malta, 
for  I  have  never  seen  it  elsewhere.  Its  circulation,  is,  however, 
confined  to  a  few  principal  streets,  the  others  being  cut  in  steps 
or  abrupt  declivities. 

AVithin  the  Lascaris  Gate  is  found  a  very  lively,  verj-  animated 
market,  in  tents  and  barracks,  with  strings  of  onions,  bags  of 
dwarf  pe;vs,  piles  of  tomatoes  and  encumbers,  packages  of  pimento, 
baskets  of  red  fruits,  and  all  soils  of  edibles,  picturesquely  dis- 
played. A  beautiful  fountain  with  a  marble  basin,  surmounted 
by  a  gigantic  bronze  Neptune  leaning  on  a  trident,  produces  a 
charming  effect  among  these  shops.  Among  the  cafes,  cabarets 
and  drin king-houses,  one  encounters  here  and  there  an  English 
tavern,  placarded  with  its  list  of  poner,  Scotch  ale,  pale  beer,  gin, 
whiskey,  brandy,  and  other  alcoholic  mixtures  for  the  use  of  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  which  contrast  queerly  with  the  lemon- 
ade, the  syrup  of  cherries,  and  the  frozen  beverages  of  the  venders 
of  sherbet  in  the  open  air.  The  policemen,  earl■^'ing  a  short  staff 
bearing  the  English  arms,  like  those  of  London,  traverse  with 
regular  pace  this  motley  multitude,  and  maintain  order  among 
them.  Kothing,  doubtless,  *ean  be  more  proper ;  but  these  o-rave 
cold,  impassible  representatives  of  the  law  produce  a  singular 
effect  between  this  luminous  sky  and  buniing  earth.  Their  pro- 
files seem  made  expressly  to  be  delineated  on  the  fogs  of  London 
and  of  Temple  Bar. 

The  city  of  Valetta  (founded  in  1566  by  the  Grand  Master 
whose  name  it  bears)  is  the  capital  of  Malta;  the  city  of  La 
Sangle,  the  cilif  victorieuse,  which  occupies  two  hills  on  the  other 
side  of  the  port  of  La  Marsa,  with  the  faubourgs  of  La  Floriana 
and  La  Burmola,  complete  the  city,  surrounded  with  bastions, 
ramparts,  counterscarps  and  forts  suflicient  to  render  siege  im- 
possible. At  even-  step  you  find  yourself  face  to  face  with  a  can- 
non, when  you  follow  one  of  the  streets  which  circumscribe  the 
city,  as  the  Strada  Levant  or  the  Strada  Ponente.  Gibraltar 
itself  is  not  more  bristling  with  fiery  months.  The  inconvenience 
of  these  multiplied  works  is  that  they  embrace  a  very  large  radius, 
and  it  is  necessary,  in  case  of  attack,  to  defend  them  bv  a  nu- 
merous garrison,  always  difficult  to  maintain  and  renew  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  mother  country. 

From  the  heights  of  these  ramparts  we  discover  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  a  blue  and  transparent  sea,  undulating  in  the  breeze 
and  studded  with  white  sails.  Red  sentinels  are  on  guard  at  regu- 
hu-  distances  ;  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  so  strong  on  tliesc  declivities 
that  an  au-ning,  stretched  on  a  frame  and  tuniuig  on  a  picket, 
makes  a  shade  for  the  soldiers,  who,  but  for  this  precaution,  would 
roast  on  the  spot. 

In  ascending  towards  the  second  gate,  we  find  a  church  of  a 
Jesuitical  and  rococo  style,  which  presents  nothing  curious  in  the 
interior.  This  gate,  wliich  is  reached  liy  a  drawbridge,  is  sur- 
mountcil  by  the  triumpliai  coat  of  anus  of  England ;  and  its  fosse, 
transfoi-mcd  into  a  garden,  is  obstructed  by  a  luxuriant  tropical 
vegetation  of  a  metallic  and  glossy  green  :  lime,  orange,  fie,  myr- 
tle, cypress  trees  planted  pell-mell  in  charming  disorder. 

The  city  of  Valetta,  though  built  on  a  regular  plan,  and,  as  it 
were,  aH  of  one  block,  is  not  less  picturesque.  The  extreme 
slope  of  the  ground  compensates  for  the  monotonous  exactness  of 
the  sn-eets,  and  the  city  climbs  the  hill  by  terraces  and  steps,  cov- 
ering it  like  an  amphitheatre.  The  houses,  vcri-  high,  like  those 
of  Cadiz,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  sea  breeze,  terminate  by  terraces  of 
pozzuolona.  They  are  all  of  white  Maltese  stone,  a  sort  of  sand- 
stone veri-  easily  hewn.  These  rectilinear  houses  are  admirably 
situated,  and  have  an  air  of  grandeur  and  strength,  which  they 
owe  to  the  absence  of  roofs,  cornices  and  attics;  but  what  gives 
them  an  original  character,  are  the  projecting  balconies  juttiu"- 
out  from  their  facades  like  Arab  vwucharabya,  or  Spanish  vtira- 
(lores.  Thcseglass  cages,  garnished  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  which 
resemble  green-houses,  rest  on  brackets  fancifully  ornamented. 

The  balconies  break  happily  the  lines  of  the  facades,  and,  seen 
from  the  end  of  the  street,  present  the  most  agreeable  apjicaranec  ; 


the  shadows  which  they  cast  relieve  pleasantly  the  uniform  hue  of 
the  facades.     The  branches  of  the  Algerine  peas,  the  red  stars  of 
the  geranium,  the  porcelain  flowers  of  the  grass-plauts,  which 
peep  from  tlieir  open  panes,  variegate  with  their  lovely  colors  the 
local  tones  of  the  picture.     It  is  in  these  miradorcs  that  the  w-omen 
of  the  wealthier  cla.sses  jja^s  their  lives,  watching  the  slightest 
breath  of  the  sea  breeze,  or  languishing  beneath  the  enervating 
;  influences  of  the  sirocco.     You  may  jicrceive  from  tlic  street  a 
:  white  ann,  or  the  glance  of  a  black  eye.  which  agreeably  distnu-ts 
I  you  from  your  architectural  contemplations.     The  Maltese,  a  rare 
j   thing  among  the  women,  who  allow  themselves   to  be  guided  in 
their  toilets  l)y  fjtshion  rather  than  taste,  have  had  the  good  sense 
I  to  retain  tlicir  national  costume,  at  least  in  the  street.     This  gar- 
ment, called  {\\v  Jhhlcthi,  consists  of  a  species  of  petticoat  cut  with 
a  sort  of  hood,  which  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure,  kept  in 
jilace  by  a  little   strip  of  whalebone,  according  as  one  wishes   to 
n_veal  more  or  less  of  the  face. 

The  fdldetta  is  unifonnly  black  like  a  domino,  of  w-hich  it  has 
all  the  advantages,  besides  a  grace  not  possessed  by  these  shape- 
less satin  envelopes ;  it  conceals  a  cheek  and  an  eye  on  tlie  side  of 
the  person  by  whom  one  wishes  not  to  be  seen,  is  thrown  back  or 
drawn  closely  about  the  fiice,  a^-coiding  to  circumstances.  It  is 
a  masked  ball  in  the  open  air.  Beneath  this  hood  of  black  taffct}-, 
is  habitually  worn  a  rose-colored  or  lilac  robe  with  broad  flounces. 
As  well  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  when  a  propitious  breeze 
Wiiftcd  aside  the  mysterious  veil,  the  Maltese  approach  the  Orien- 
tal type  in  their  hirge  Arab  eyes,  pale  complexion,  and  generally 
aquiline  nose.  As  I  have  not  seen  an  entire  face,  but  the  eve  of 
one,  the  nose  of  another,  the  cheek  of  a  third,  and  not  a  single 
chin,  for  the  faldetta  covers  them,  I  cannot  pronounce  a  decided 
judgment,  and  give  my  obscn'ation  for  wliat  it  is  worth. 

In  walking  about  at  random,  I  encounter  corners  of  charming 
streets,  with  which  an  artist  would  be  delighted.  Balconies  sur- 
round the  angle,  and  foi-m  several  stages  of  towers  or  galleries, 
according  to  their  dimensions.  A  Madonna  or  saint  of  the  natu- 
ral size,  with  its  head  beneath  a  canopy  of  stone  and  its  feet  on  an 
enormous  pedestal,  unexpectedly  presents  itself  to  the  adoration 
of  pious  Catholics,  and  illuminate  these  sacred  images,  and  fur- 
nish pretty  subjects  for  a  picture.  I  did  not  expect  to  find  thor- 
oughfares so  Catholic  in  English  JIalta.  At  the  foot  of  most  of 
these  statues  are  written  inscriptions  of  this  kind :  "Monseigneur 
Pemaudo  Jlattci,  Bishop  of  MalUi,  or  His  Excellency  the  Most 
Reverend  Don  F.  Saverio,  grants  forty  days  indulgence  to  all 
those  who  shall  pay  a  pater,  an  ave  and  a  gloria  before  the  images 
of  the  most  holy  virgin,  or  of  St.  Francis  Borgia,  placed  here  bv 
their  care."  Since  1  have  spoken  of  sacred  sculpture,  I  will  men- 
tion here  some  singular  figiu-es  which  I  remarked  on  the  portal  of 
a  church. 

These  were  death's  heads  issuing  from  the  wings  of  a  butterfly. 
This  hieroglyphic  of  the  brevity  of  life  appeared  novel.  I  saw 
also  a  little  bas-relief  on  the  doors  of  several  Iiouses,  which  repre- 
sented, with  slight  variations,  a  naked  woman  plunged  m  flames 
up  to  the  waist,  and  raising  her  anns  to  heaven.  A  scroll  bore 
this  word  engraved:  Viillctta.  A  Maltese,  whom  I  consulted, 
explained  to  me  that  the  rent  of  the  houses  thus  desicTiated  re- 
turned to  the  fraternity  of  the  souls  in  purgatori.-  after  the  death 
of  their  progenitoi-s,  for  whom  prayers  and  masses  w-cre  said. 
The  naked  woman  wiis  a  symbol  of  the  souls. 

The  palace  of  the  Grand  M:isters,  now  the  Government  Palace, 
has  nothing  remarkable  in  its  architecture.  Its  date  is  recent,  and 
it  does  not  con-espond  with  our  ideas  of  the  residence  of  the  Vil- 
iers,  of  L'  lie  Adam,  of  the  Lavalettes  and  their  successors. 
Meanwhile  it  produces  a  fine  effect  on  this  grand  square,  one  of 
the  sides  of  which  it  occupies.  Iron  doors  with  rustic  pillars 
break  the  uniformity  of  this  loi|||  facade  ;  an  immense  miradore, 
forming  an  interior  gallery,  and  supported  by  strong  can'ed 
consoles  circulated  at  the  top  of  the  lower  story,  and  gives  to  the 
edifice  the  Maltese  seal.  This  local  detail  relieves  whatever  of 
common-place  there  might  he  in  the  architecture.  This  palace, 
common  in  its  magnificence,  thus  becomes  original.  The  interior 
which  I  have  visited,  presents  a  series  of  waste  halls  and  galleries 
containing  pictures  representing  battles  by  laud  and  sea,'  sieo-es 
the  boarding  of  Turkish  galleys,  and  the  galleys  of  La  Relio-ion 
(it  is  thus  they  call  coUcctiAely  the  order  of  St.  John),  of  Mateo 
da  Leece.  There  are  also  paintings  by  Trevisan,  Guido,  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo. 

The  cicerone  guides  you  through  vast  apartments  with  floors 
covered  with  fine  mats,  with  columns  of  stucco  or  of  marble,  with 
tapestries  after  Martin  de  Voos  or  Jouvenet,  with  ceilings  of  wood 
accommodated,  with  more  or  less  taste,  to  the  actual  destination  : 
the  arms  and  portraits  of  tlie  grand  masters  recall  here  and  there 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  knightly  palace.  I  have  been  sur- 
prised at  finding  there  a  portrait  by  Lawrence,  a  Gcoi^c  III.  or 
IV.,  all  in  white  satin  and  scarlet,  opposite  a  Louis  XVI.  passably 
well  painted.  One  of  the  most  enormous  among  the  halls,  when 
I  passed  through  Malta,  was  aiTanged  for  a  ball,  and  to  one  of 
the  columns  hung  the  ])rinted  card  of  waltzes,  polkas  and  quad- 
rilles;  this  very  natural  detail  nevertheless  made  us  smile;  it  will 
amuse  the  shades  of  the  young  knights  if  it  pleases  them  to  make 
nocturnal  visits  to  their  ancient  dwelling ;  even  the  old  ones  would 
not  be  offended,  for  these  soldier-monks  led  a  joyous  Hfe  and 
their  residences  resemble  barracks  rather  than  monasteries.  The 
throne  of  England  stands  proudly  in  the  place  of  the  arm-chair 
once  occupied  by  the  grand  master  of  the  order,  and  the  por- 
traits or  colored  lithography  of  the  numerous  progeny  of  Prince 
Albert  and  Queen  Victoria,  as  they  should  be  in  the  dwelling  of 
evcTT  loyal  subject,  are  suspended  to  the  astonished  walls  of  this 
asylum  of  celibacy. 

I  should  have  liked  to  visit  tlie  museum  of  armor,  to  have 
touched  those  helmets  cleft  by  Damascus  blades,   those  cuirasses 
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bruised  by  the  stones  of  catapults,  and  beneath  which  so  many 
noble  hearts  have  palpitated  :  those  cuirasses  emblazoned  with 
the  cross  of  the  order,  and  pierced  by  Saracen  aiTows  ;  but  after 
an  hour's  waitin-^  and  research.  I  was  told  that  the  keeper  had  gone 
into  the  country,  and  had  carried  the  keys  witli  him.  At  this 
proud  reply  I  seemed  to  be  still  in  Spain,  wlicre,  seated  before 
the  door  of  some  public  building;,  I  waited  till  the  concierge  had 
finished  his  siesta  and  was  ready  to  admit  me.  I  was  therefore 
compelled  to  renounce  these  heroic  relie,>,  and  direct  mv  steps 
elsewhere. 

I  then  Tisitcd  the  church  of  St.  John,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
Pantheon  of  the  order.  The  facade  with  a  triangular  front 
tlanked  by  two  towel's  terminated  with  stone  steeples,  having  for 
its  only  ornaments  four  pillars,  and  pierced  with  a  window  and 
door  without  sculpture  or  architecturi',  does  not  prepare  the  trav- 
eller for  the  maguiticence  of  the  interior.  The  first  thing  which 
arrests  the  eye,  is  an  immense  ceiling  painted  in  fresco,  which  ex- 
tends the  whole  length  of  the  nave  :  this  fi-esco,  unfortunately  de- 
teriorated by  time,  or  rather  by  the  poor  quality  of  the  plastering, 
is  by  Mattias  Prcti,  called  the  Calabrese,  one  of  those  great  sec- 
ondary masters,  who,  if  they  have  less  genius,  have  sometimes 
more  talent  than  the  princes  of  art.  The  science,  skill,  mind,  and 
abundance  of  resources  in  this  colossal  painting,  are  truly  unimag- 
inable. 

Each  division  of  the  ceiling  represents  one  subject  in  the  life  of 
St.  John,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  and  who  was  the  pa- 
tron of  the  order.  These  divisions  are  supported,  at  the  foot  of 
their  arches,  by  groups  of  captives,  Saracens,  Turks,  Christians  or 
others,  h;\lf  naked,  or  clad  in  the  remnant  of  broken  armor,  In 
luinible  and  constrained  positions,  a  kind  of  barbarous  caryatides 
very  appropriate  to  the  subject.  All  this  part  of  the  fresco  is  full 
of  character  and  of  spirit,  and  displays  a  strength  of  coloring  rare 
in  this  kind  of  painting.  As  a  recompense  for  this  gigantic  work, 
Mattias  Preti  had  the  honor  to  be  received  a  knight  of  the  order 
of  St.  John. 

The  pavement  of  the  church  is  composed  of  four  hundred  tombs 
of  knights,  incnisted  with  jasper,  porphiTv,  verd-antique,  breceios 
of  all  colors,  which  must  form  the  most  splendid  funereal  mosaic ; 
I  say  must,  for,  at  the  moment  oi  my  visit,  they  were  covered  by 
those  immense  mats  of  spartum  with  which  the  southern  churches 
are  carpeted ;  a  custom  which  is  explained  by  the  absence  of  seats 
and  the  habit  of  kneeling  on  the  floor  during  the  performance  of 
devotions.  I  regretted  it  much  ;  but  the  chapels  and  cr.-pt  con- 
tain enough  of  sepulchral  wealth  to  compensate  one.  These  chap- 
els surprise  by  their  wealth  of  ornament,  and  seem  to  a  French- 
man, accustomed  to  the  severe  simplicity  and  romantic  melancholy 
of  French  churches,  more  suitable  for  palaces  or  ball-room^ 

The  tomb  of  Nicholas  Cotoner,  one  of  the  grand  masters  who 
have  most  contributed  to  the  splendor  of  the  order,  and  who  have 
expended  their  private  fortunes  in  endowing  Malta  vnth  useful  or 
luxurious  monuments,  is  not  in  ver}'  good  taste,  but  it  is  rich,  and 
composed  of  valuable  materials.  It  consists  of  a  pjTamid  applied 
to  the  wall,  surmounted  by  a  ball  accompanied  by  Fame  sounding 
the  trumpet,  and  a  little  genius  holding  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
Cotoners.  The  bust  of  the  grand  master  occupies  the  lower  part 
of  the  pyramid  in  the  centre  of  a  trophy  of  helmets,  cannons,  mor- 
tars, flags,  bucklers,  boarding-axes  and  pikes.  Two  kneeling 
slaves,  with  their  arms  tied  behind  them,  support  the  plinthe  and 
foiin  the  pedestal.  I  have  described  the  tomb  in  detail,  for  it  is, 
as  it  were,  a  tj-pe  of  the  others,  where  the  emblems  of  the  faith 
mingle  with  the  symbols  of  war,  as  becomes  an  order  at  once  mili- 
tary and  religious.  We  should  also  cast  a  glance  upon  the  mau- 
soleum of  the  Grand  Master  Rohan,  ven."  magnificent  and  very 
coquettish,  aud  on  that  of  Don  Ramon  de  Perillas,  a  Spanish 
grand  master,  whose  arms  ai-e  intermingled  with  crosses  and 
spears. 

I  have  looked  at  all  these  tombs  with  no  other  impression  than 
the  respectful  sadness  which  a  living  being  always  feels  in  think- 
ing of  the  stone  behind  which  is  concealed  a  being  who  has  lived 
and  thought  like  himself. 

A  subterranean  chapel,  much  neglected,  contains  the  bnrial- 
places  of  ViUiers  of  d'lle  Adam,  La  Valetta  and  other  grand  mas- 
ters, couched  in  their  armor,  on  armorial  tombs,  supported  by 
lions,  birds  and  chimeras ;  some  in  bronze,  others  in  marble  or 
some  other  precious  mat<?rial.  This  crypt  has  nothing  mysteri- 
ous or  funereal.  The  light  of  warm  countries  is  too  vivid  to  lend 
itself  to  the  effects  of  the  chtaro-osciiro,  of  goihic  cathedrals. 

Before  leaving  the  church,  let  us  not  forget  to  mention  a  group 
of  St.  John  baptizing  Christ,  by  the  Maltese  sculptor,  Gaffan, 
placed  on  the  principal  altar,  full  of  talent,  and  a  picture  of  superb 
ferocity,  by  Michael  Angelo,  having  for  its  subject  the  decapita. 
ti  ju  of  the  same  saint.  Amid  the  dust  of  neglect  and  the  smoke 
of  time,  are  mingled  relics  of  surprising  value,  aud  betokening 
extraordinary  energ}-. 

The  horn-  is  advanced,  and  the  steamboat  does  not  wait  for  the 
tardy.  Let  us  ti-averse  yet  once  more  the  sti-eets  of  St.  John  and 
of  St.  Ursula,  with  their  terraces,  their  projecting  balconies,  the 
shops  which  border  them,  the  crowd  which  perpetually  ascends 
and  descends  their  staii-ways,  the  Strada  Stretta,  which  had  for- 
merly the  privilege  of  sen'ing  as  a  dwelling-ground  to  knights  of 
the  order,  without  occasioning  the  anxiety  of  any ;  let  us  cast  a 
glance,  from  the  top  of  the  ramparts,  on  this  fallen  country,  di- 
vided by  stone  walls,  destitute  of  shnde  and  of  Vegetation,  devoured 
by  a  burning  sun  ;  let  us  look  ^t  the  sea  from  the  top  of  the  Piazza 
Eegina,  covered  with  English  tombs  ;  let  us  cross  in  a  boat  La 
Marsa,  traverse  the  pi^id  street  of  La  Sangle,  and  re-embark  ■tvith 
regret  at  not  being  able  to  take  with  us  a  pair  of  those  pretty 
vases  of  ilaltese  stone,  which  the  inhabitants  carve  with  knives 
in  the  ii:c-«£  ingeniotis  and  elegant  manner. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

AVALTER    OAKLEY. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  PLANTUTG  OF  PSITNSYLVATTIA. 

BY    BEX;    PEULET    POORE. 

Cu.\RLES  II.  sat  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  the  Puritans 
could  only  lament  their  loss  of  power,.and  the  "  sea  girt  isle  "  was 
again  "  merrie  England."  May -poles  were  again  erected  on  everv 
village-green,  )-ulc-logs  were  in  demand  at  Christmas  time,  aud 
the  tapstei-s  wore  kept  busy  enough  to  supply  tlie  roystering  gal- 
lants, who  had  kept  away  from  the  ale-houses  during  the  austere 
swav  of  iron-hearted  Cromwell.  It  was  at  one  of  these  resorts, 
knou-n  as  the  "  Crorni  and  Anchor,"  that  a  cold  autumnal  storm 
bad  brought  an  unusual  number  of  carousers  around  the  huge 
table.  A  pile  of  logs  blazed  upon  the  hearth  of  a  yawning  chim- 
ney, and  cast  a  lurid  glare  around  the  room,  while  the  discolored 
appeai-ancc  of  the  rafters  showed  that  the  north  wind  mu>t  have 
taken  liberties  with  the  smoke.  The  long  oaken  table  was  stud- 
ded with  high  green  flasks  of  Rhenish  wine,  small  glasses  perched 
on  tiny  stems,  and  bright  polished  pewter  tankards.  There  was 
also  a  well-thumbed  copy  of  the  latest  number  of  the  "Flying 
Mercuric,"  a  small  folio  sheet,  containing  "  the  fi-eshest  advices, 
foreign  and  domestick,"  a  draught  board  aud  a  pack  of  cards. 
But  the  chief  attraction  was  at  the  head  of  the  board,  where  were 
grouped  the  materials  used  in  the  "taking  of  tobacco,"  to  use  the 
phrase  of  the  day. 

The  owner  of  this  paraphernalia  had  that  free,  roystcrin'r  air 
peculiar  to  the  military  men  of  those  days,  and  wore  his  scarlet 
and  blue  unifonn,  ti'immed  with  silver  lace,  in  the  true  cavalier 
style.  Drawing  bis  sword  belt  round  in  front,  his  rapier  stood 
between  his  knees,  his  plumed  hat  was  perched  on  the  back  of  his 
curly  head,  his  waistcoat  was  buttoned  awry,  and  a  pair  of  im- 
mense drooping  moustaches  standing  guard  over  his  triple- 
bronzed  face,  added  to  its  impudently  daring  expression. 

"  A  song,  a  song  from  Major  Rosewell,"  called  out  a  shrewd- 
looking  fellow  who  was  amusing  himself  by  idly  cutting  a  pack  of 
cards,  and  who  had  no  little  of  the  knave  on  his  arch  features. 

"Nay,  nay,  per  baccho,  rather  call  on  young  Master  Oakley, 
who  is  among  us  for  the  fii-st  time." 

The  young  man,  to  whom  all  eyes  were  now  directed,  wore  the 
full  court  dress  of  the  time,  and  his  finely  embroidered  ruffles,  in 
which  glistened  a  large  diamond,  were  not  more  delicate  than  was 
his  clear  complexion.  A  smile  played  ai'ound  bis  parting  lips, 
and  good  nature  beamed  from  his  large  black  eyes. 

"  Not  I,  my  jovial  swaggerer.  But  I  will  order  two  flasks  of 
the  best  wine  in  the  cellar,  if  you  will  chant  your  canticle  about 
tobacco.     So  tune  up." 

"  A  bargain.  Master  Oakley,  a  bargain.  Disappear,  motley 
host,  and  bring  us  two  flasks  of  the  real  Marcobruner,  for  the  cob- 
webs begin  to  gather  in  my  throat.  Aliem  !  ahem  !  Here  goes, 
my  gallants."  And  in  a  full,  clear  voice  he  began  a  convivial 
song,  which  was  soon  inten'upted  by  the  appearance  of  a  drum- 
mer boy,  who  approached  the  singer,  and  said,  without  cercmonv  : 
"  There  be  trouble  in  the  city,  major;  and  Lord  Rochester  has 
sent  to  the  barracks,  with  the  king's  permission,  to  have  the  train- 
bands ordered  out  at  once." 

"  A  pest  on  these  Quakers,"  exclaimed  Major  Rosewell,  rising 
and  adjusting  his  rapier.  "  I  would  as  soon  have  old  Noll  back 
again.  ^Tiat  say,  Oakley,  will  you  join  me  in  a  broad-brim 
hunt  V*  and  rising,  he  left  the  room,  followed  by  Oakley,  who, 
just  launched  forth  into  the  gayety  of  the  dissolute  metropolis,  by 
the  death  of  a  wealthy  uncle,  was  induced  to  join  the  swaggering 
soldier  by  the  same  love  of  excitement  that  would  have  led  him  to 
join  a  fox-hunt  or  bear-baiting.  An  hour  afterwards,  and  Major 
Rosewell,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  rushed  into  the  hall  in  Alders- 
gate  Street,  where  the  Quakers  were  holding  a  meeting,  and  or- 
dered them  to  disperse,  in  the  king's  name.  No  one  moved. 
There  they  sat,  with  impassive  countenances,  pale  as  death,  the 
pikes  of  the  rude  soldiery  encircling  them  with  a  bristling  hedge 
of  steel,  nor  was  it  until  the  order  had  been  thrice  repeated,  that 
the  oldest  among  them  replied  :  "  Nay,  friends,  we  are  here  to 
worship  the  Almighty,  and  think  with  the  good  man  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man." 

"  Show  your  written  orders,"  bmtally  replied  Major  Rosewell. 
Then  ordering  hi-;  men  to  clear  the  hall,  a  frightful  seeae  of  eon- 
fusion  ensued.  Regardless  alike  of  age  and  of  sex,  the  brutal 
hirelings  dealt  their  blows  freely,  or  seizing  the  unoffending  by 
the  hair,  dragged  them  forth',  '^''altcr  Oakley  felt  sick  at  heart, 
and  had  turned  away  from  the  scene  of  violence  in  disgust,  when 
two  men  hastened  past  him,  dragging  between  thcra  a  young 
Quakeress.  "Help!  help!"  she  said,  straggling  violently ;  and 
the  sweet  tones  of  her  voice  attracted  Oakley  to  the  rescue. 

"  Loosen  your  hold,"  he  cried,  drawing  his  rapier,  and  following 
the  ruffians. 

"Stand  back !"  exclaimed  one  of  them.  "VTe  have  orders 
from  Lord  Rochester." 

"  Not  to  abduct  an  innocent  girl,"  replied  Oakley,  i^ishing  at 
the  man  with  such  force  as  to  inflict  a  mortal  wound  ere  he  could 
draw  his  weapon.  His  companion  in  guilt,  alarmed,  took  to  his 
heels,  and  Oakley  found  himself  alone  with  the  young  Quakeress. 
Ere  she  had  ceased  pouring  forth  her  thanks,  an  elderly  man  came 
running  from  the  hall.  "  My  father,  my  father  !"  she  exclaimed. 
"Joanna!"  said  the  delighted  old  man.  "  Verily,  my  child,  I 
feared  that  thou  hadst  fallen  a  prey  to  the  spoiler." 

"  Thanks  to  this  young  man,  my  father,  who  delivered  me  from 
two  men,  by  whom  I  was  seized  when  the  tumult  commenced. 
Alas  !  one  lies  a  victim  of  his  own  wickedness." 

"  He  has  fallen  in  his  own  snare,"  replied  the  old  man.  Then 
stooping  over  the  corpse,  he  exclaimed  :  "  But  see  !  here  is  the 


badge  of  the  ungodly  Rochester.  Alas,  ray  Joanna,  we  must 
leave  thi-  land,  aud  find  a  refuge  in  the  Massachusetts  colony. 
Come,  I  will  take  thee  to-night  to  the  house  of  Joha  Milton,  the 
blind  poet,  in  Jewcn  ^  tr  et."  Then  tuniing  to  Oakley  he  said : 
"  In  thus  doing,  young  man,  thou  hast  performed  a  great  5er\-ice, 
and  1  hope  that  so  good  a  heart  may  yet  be  plucked  as  a  brand 
from  the  burning,  and  that  thou  mayest  be  gathered  into  the  fold 
of  the  chosen.  We  have  no  temporal  honor  in  our  kingdom. 
The  crown  is  meekness — its  life  is  everlasting  love  unchanged — 
its  lot,  oppression.  Yet  for  thy  good  works  this  night,  I  trtist 
that  thou  mayst  enter  the  goodly  fellowship  of  those,  who  through 
wrong,  will  ob:ain  life  hereafrer.     Farewell." 

Drawing  his  daughter's  ann  within  his  own,  he  started  off, 
though  not  so  rapidly  as  to  prevent  Joanna's  giving  Oakley  a 
heartfelt  "Farewell,  and  many,  many  thanks."  The  young  men 
stood  motionless  until  they  were  out  of  sight,  then  slowly  re- 
turned home,  to  recall  the  beautiful  features  as  be  had  seen 
them  by  moonlight.  The  seeds  of  love  hid  been  sown  in  his 
heart,  and  in  his  dreams  that  night  they  had  genninated  into 
those  bright  flowers  of  affection  wliich  enliven  existence. 

When  Major  Rosewell  called  the  next  day,  he  found  his  young 
friend  mcdit-itivc.  He  had  been  to  Mr.  Milton's,  but  the  poet's 
guests  had  departed  for  the  coach  office,  nor  could  Thomas  El- 
wood,  the  blind  poet's  sccretiu-y,  give  any  further  informstioa 
concerning  them  than  that  they  were  friend  Stephen  Duer  and 
his  fair  daughter  Joanna. 

Two  years  passed,  and  the  once  gay  Walter  Oakley  had  become 
a  chosen  disciple  of  the  staid  William  Penn.  Drinking  in  the 
counsels  of  his  teacher,  he  had  given  up  the  vanities  of  the  world, 
practising  virtue  for  its  own  intrinsic  loveliness.  He  had  never 
again  heard  of  the  Duers,  but  the  remembrance  of  Joanna  liu 
gered  amid  his  thoughts,  as  a  fragrant  flower  of  beauty. 

The  defeat  of  Algernon  Sidney  at  the  general  election  dissi- 
pated every  hope  of  justice  from  an  English  parliament,  and  the 
leading  Quakers  determined  tosesk  an  asylum  in  the  New  World. 
Walter  Oakley  entered  heart  and  soul  into  this  scheme,  which 
upheld  the  novel  idea  that  man  possessed  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  soon,  to  his  delight,  the  "mcrrj-  monarch"  signed  a 
charter,  giving  the  sturdy  Quaker  sovereignty  of  a  great  prov- 
ince, as  a  receipt  in  full  for  a  government  debt  of  some  sixteen 
thousand  pounds,  bequeathed  by  old  Admiral  Pen.,  to  his  son. 
Sylvax).4.  was  the  name  chosen  by  the  enthusiast  for  the  laud 
over  which  he  was,  as  the  charter  read,  "  true  and  absolute  lord," 
but  the  king  insisted  on  prefixing  the  lord-proprietor's  name. 
"Pennsylvania  "  it  was  then  fore  designated,  to  the  delight  of  the 
faithful,  albeit  some  of  them  shook  their  heads  at  the  charter, 
which  authorized  "  Friend  William  "  to  make  war,  to  levy  troops, 
to  pursue  his  enemies  by  sea  and  by  land,  "  and,  by  God's  assist- 
ance, to  vanquish  and  take  them."  The  charter  gave  genei'al  sat- 
isfaction, however,  and  soon  a  lai'ge  colony  was  ready  to  sail  for 
their  new  home,  which  they  called  the  "  Holy  Experiment." 

After  a  long  passage.  Governor  Penn  disembarked  upon  bis 
land  of  promise,  nor  was  there  any  one  in  his  numerous  suite  who 
took  a  deeper  interest  in  the  new  scheme  of  colonization  than 
Walter  Oakley.  The  genius  of  his  leader  illuminated  the  young 
man's  soul  as  with  electric  light,  and  he  was  honored  with  a  high 
situation  in  the  new  colony.  The  government  was  first  establish- 
ed at  Chester,  where  some  honest  English  emigrants  had  already 
established  themselves,  and  had  founded  a  community  which 
seemed  a  modern  Acadia  to  those  just  arrived  from  England. 

Autumn  came,  and  Governor  Penn,  attended  by  a  few  chosen 
attendants  (among  them  Walter  Oakley),  ascended  the  Delaware 
in  a  shallop,  to  hold  a  "  Pow  Wow  "  with  the  Leni  Lenape  In- 
dians. Landing  at  Shaxamaxon,  they  found  the  wartiors  assem- 
bled beneath  a  majestic  elm,  arrayed  in  the  full  glory  of  war  paint 
and  feathers.  The  governor  bad  his  presents  carried  on  shore, 
and  advanced,  unarmed  and  unattended,  to  greet  the  wild  group. 
"  We  meet,"  said  he,  "  on  the  broad  pathway  of  faith  and  good 
will ;  no  advantage  shall  be  taken  on  either  side,  but  all  be  gentle- 
ness and  love.  I  will  not  call  vou  children — for  parents  sometimes 
chide  their  children  too  severely ;  nor  brothers  only — for  brothei-s 
sometimes  diftcr.  The  friendship  between  me  and  you  I  will  not 
compare  to  a  chain,  for  that  the  rain  might  rust,  or  the  falling 
tree  might  break.  We  are  the  same  as  if  one  man's  body  were 
to  be  divided  in  two  parts — we  are  all  one  flesh  and  blood." 

The  Indians  received  the  presents  of  Penn  with  sincerity,  re- 
plying :  "  We  will  live  in  love  with  William  Penn  and  mth  his 
children  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall  endure." 

Philadelphia,  the  home  of  humanity,  was  forthwith  laid  out 
and  rapidly  peopled,  Quakers  hastening  thither  from  all  quarters 
as  to  a  city  of  refuge.  One  day,  a  schooner  filled  with  immigrants 
arrived  from  Rhode  Island,  and  among  the  heads  of  families  who 
applied  to  Recorder  Oakley  for  a  lot  was  the  venerable  Duer.  He 
had  been  persecuted  anew  in  Massachusetts,  and  had  hastened  to 
enjoy  the  tolerant  rule  of  Governor  Penn.  Need  we  relate  the 
joy  with  which  Walter  Oakley  not  only  found  his  heart's  idol,  but 
wrung  from  Joanna's  lips  the  confession  that  she,  also,  had  loved 
him  since  hi^  rescue  of  her. 

A  few  years  afterwards.  Oakley,  who  had  risen  to  the  viee-gov 
emorship,  was  forced  to  go  to  Baltimore,  upon  a  disputed  ques- 
tion of  boundary.  When  he  returned,  nither  to  Joanna's  disgust, 
he  was  accompanied  by  a  rather  dissipated-looking  old  gentleman, 
who  was  introduced  as  "  Colonel  Rosewell,  of  th.e  Maryland 
forces."  Joanna  rather  bit  her  lip,  but  a  smile  stole  over  her  face 
as  her  husband  added ;  "He  was  the  officer  who  commanded 
at  the  dispersion  of  friends'  meeting  on  that  memorable  night, 
Joanna,  when  I  first  saw  thee.  Nay,  bad  he  not  been  inspired  to 
invite  me,  I  might  never  have  seen  thee." 

"  We  are  happy  to  see  thee,  friend  Rosewell,"  said  Joauna, 
with  a  smile  of  welcome. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING -ROOM   COMPANION. 


THE    OLD    LONDON   COFFEE   HOUSE,   PHILADELPHIA. 


REVOLUTIONARY  RELICS. 

The  few  revolutionary  relics  wliich  time  has  sparerl,  mute  wit- 
nesses of  events,  and  contemporaries  of  men  connected  with  the 
grandest  "  picture  on  tlie  book  of  time,"  deserve  to  lie  carefully 
cherished  and  preserved.  Their  moral  influence  is  incalculable. 
Who  does  not  feel  a  warmer  j!;low  of  patriotism  as  he  stands  witli- 
in  that  old  cradle  where  infant  liberty  was  rocked  ?  As  we  gaze 
upon  the  old  Hancock  house,  with  its  stately  ornamental  balcony 
and  portal,  its  trim  terraces  and  shrubbery,  we  are  carried  back 
to  the  days  when  that  old  mansion  looked  down  upon  the  British 
camp  ujjon  the  Common,  or  its  window-panes  rattled  in  their 
sashes  at  the  cannonadinj:  of  the  immortal  17th  of  June,  1775. 
The  Old  State  House,  the  witness  of  tlie  Boston  massacre,  is 
another  link  connecting  the  present  with  the  past.  But  these  old 
relics  cannot  last  forever.  Many  of  them  were  old  in  the  days 
of  the  revolution,  and  time's  "  ctfacinj^  fingers  "  will,  ere  long, 
obliterate  all  these  inanimate  memorials  of  the  past.  It  is  the 
province  of  art,  however,  and  one  of  its  most  delightful  employ- 
ments, to  rescue  from  oblivion  all  such  precious  mementoes  and 
hand  them  down  to  future  ages.  The  series  of  views  which  ac- 
company this  article  and  do  high  credit  to  the  artistic  skill  of 
Devereux,  faithfully  depict  places  in  Pennsylvania  connected 
with  the  great  drama  of  American  independence.  The  first  ex- 
hibits the  Old  London  Coffee  House  in  Philadelphia.  It  was 
first  opened  in  1754 — a  century  ago,  by  a  printer  named  William 
Bradford.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  and  patriots,  as  well  as  the  governor,  used 
to  frequent  tlie  house,  where  grave  affairs  of  state  were  discussed 
over  a  cup  of  Bradford's  coffee,  which  was  as  celebrated  then  and 
there,  as  Mrs.  Haven's  is  now  and  here.  Distinguished  strangers 
always  went  to  Bradford's.  Military  parades  used  to  take  place 
outside  the  house  ;  and  tlie  street  was  a  sort  of  fair,  where  horses, 
carnages  and  other  property  were  bought  and  sold.  In  fact  it 
was  quite  noted  in  the  annals  of  the  city  of  brotherly  love.  It  is 
still  standing  in  the  condition  shown  in  the  engraving.  Our 
second  picture  shows  the  far-famed  Carpentei-'s  Hall  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  first  Continental  Congress  assemided  on  the  5th 
of  September,  1774.  It  stands  in  a  court  at  the  end  of  an  alley 
leading  south  from  Cliestnut,  between  Third  and  Fourth  Streets. 
Our  sketch  shows  it  rather  as  it  appeared  in  the  days  of  its  glory 
than  at  present,  for  the  court  is  now  so  blocked  up,  that  a  fair 
view  of  it  can  hardly  be  obtained.  Tlie  main  building  is  un- 
changed, but  the  abutting  structures  arc  of  modern  erection.  The 
meeting  of  the  first  Continental  Congress  was  a  momentous 
event.  On  its  wisdom  and  energy  depended,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  future  of  the  colonies.  This  body  was  the  outline  of  the 
Federal  government,  and  constituted  oii  the  same  groundwork  as 
our  present  national  legislature.  The  friends  of  America  in  the 
British  ])arliament  had  predicted  this  meeting  of  colonial  repre- 
sentatives as  a  natural  consequence  of  tlie  oppressive  me:isuie8 
of  the  ministry.  After  the  piissagc  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  tho 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  voted  to  observe  the  1st  of  June, 
1774,  as  a  "  day  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer,  devoutly  to 
implore  the  Divine  interposition  in  averting  the"  heavv  calamity 
which  threatens  destmction  to  our  civil  rights,  and  the"  evils  of  a 
civil  war  :  to  give  us  one  heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to  oppose, 
by  all  just  and  proper  means,  every  injiirv  to  American  rights  ; 
and  that  the  minds  of  His  Majesty  arid  his  Parliament  may  be  in- 
spn-ed  from  above  with  wisdom,  moderation  and  justice,  to  re- 
move from  the  loyal  people  of  America  all  cause  of  danger  from 
a  contnmed  pursuit  of  measures  pregnant  with  their  ruin."  Lord 
Dunmore,  the  royal  governor,  curtly  dismissed  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly for  their  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  Massachusetts 
colony.  Tlic  memliers  re-assemi)Icd  at  "tlie  Kalcigh  Tavern,  and 
prepared  an  address  to  the  people,  recommending,  among  other 
measures,  a  General  Congress  coni|iosed  of  delegates  from  the 
several  colonies,  and  the  opening  of  a  correspondence  to  effect 
this  purpose.  Massachusetts  cageriy  adopted  the  proposition, 
the  examjile  was  followed,  and  colonial  delegates  were  chosen! 
The  Congress  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  Peyton  Randolph, 
of  Virginia,  for  president,  and'Charies  Thompson  for  secretary! 
The  body  was  composed  of  fifty-five  delegates  representing 
twelve  colonies,  the  members  from'   North  Carolina  not  an-iving 


until  the  14th  of  September.  The  delegates  were  men  of  influ- 
ence and  talent,  and  most  of  them  men  of  fortune.  They  passed 
the  famous  Declaration  of  Pights;  adopted  a  non-consnini)tion, 
non-importation  and  non-exportation  agreement ;  an  address 
from  the  colomcs  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ;  a  memorial  to 
the  Anglo-American  colonics ;  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  after 
the  transaction  of  other  important  business,  adjourned  to  the  10th 
of  jNIay.  Their  proceedings  were  ratified  by  tlie  people  at  Iai*gc, 
and  the  ability  displayed  elicited  from  the  great  Pitt,  the  follow- 
ing eulogy  :  "I  must  declare  and  avow  that  in  all  ray  reading 
and  study  of  history — and  it  has  been  my  favorite  study — I  have 
read  Thucydides,  and  have  studied  and  admired  the  master  states- 
men of  the  world — that  for  solidity  of  i-casoning,  force  of  sagac- 
ity and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such  a  com]>lication  of  cir- 
cumstances, no  nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to 
the  General  Congress  of  Philadelphia."  There  were  prohaldy 
very  few  men,  during  tlie  period  of  the  first  session  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  who  seriously  entertained  the  idea  of  the  polit- 
ical emancipation  of  the  colonies.  They  rather  aimed  at  concili- 
ation, at  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  amity  between  the  parent 
and  offspring  state,  than  at  severing  them  rudely.  But  a  year 
before,  this  idea  had  been  broaclied  by  one  of  the  most  remark- 


able men  of  the  revolutionary  era,  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  and 
his  viewH  ^vere  so  clearly  proplictic,  that  the  language  in  which 
he  referred  to  the  subject  is  well  worthy  of  pr;seiwalion.  He 
said,  in  reference  to  Great  Britain  :  "  She  will  drive  us  to  ex- 
tremities ;  no  accommodation  will  take  place  :  hostilities  will  soon 
commence  ;  and  a  desperate  and  bloody  touch  it  will  be."  Col- 
onel Samuel  Overton,  to  whom  these  remarks  were  addressed, 
having  asked  Henry  if  he  thought  the  colonies  could  cope  single- 
handed  with  Great  Britain,  received  the  following  rc])ly  :  "  I  will 
be  candid  with  you.  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  cojie 
alone  with  so  powerful  a  nation,  but — where  is  France  ?  Where 
Spain  '?  Where  Holland  / — the  natural  enemies  of  Great  Britain, 
Where  will  they  be  all  this  while  !  Do  you  suppose  they  will 
stand  by,  idle  and  indifferent  spectators  to  this  contest  ?  Will 
LouisXVI.be  asleep  all  this  time?  Believe  me,  no  !  When 
Ijouis  XVI.  shall  be  satisfied  by  onr  serious  opposition,  and  our 
Dii-hmdion  of  Iiidf-peiideiwe,  that  all  prospect  of  a  reconciliation 
is  gone,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  he  funu.sh  us  with  arms,  am- 
munition and  clotliing;  and  not  with  them  only,  but  he  will  send 
his  fleet  and  armies  to  fight  our  battles  for  us  ;  he  will  form  a 
trcaty.with  us,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  our  unnatural 
mother.  Spain  and  Holland  will  join  the  confederation.  Our  in- 
dependence will  be  oslahlished,  and  wc  shall  take  our  stand 
among  the  nations  of  the  eai-th."  Carjicntcr's  Hall  was  orig- 
iuiilly  ti-ectcd  for  the  meetings  of  the  Society  of  House  Carpentei-s, 
of  Pliiladeli  hia.  It  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Messrs.  Wolbert,  auctioneers.  The  third  engrav- 
ing of  this  series  represents  Chew's  House,  in  tlie  north  part  of 
Gcrmantown,  a  fine  old  mansion.  It  stands  back  from  the  road, 
and  is  surrounded  by  noI)le  trees  and  a  profusion  of  shi-ubbery. 
Colonel  Musgrave  and  six  companies  of  the  40th  British  regi- 
ment occupied  it  during  the  battle  of  Germantown,  and  the  inte- 
rior, though  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  still  shows  the  marks 
of  bullets  and  round  shot.  During  the  winter  of  1777  it  required 
tlie  labor  of  several  carpenters  to  repair  the  damages  received 
during  the  action,  the  doors  and  shutters  being  completely  riddled 
with  shot.  AVlien,  in  1777,  General  Washington  learned  that 
General  Howe,  who  had  abandoned  the  Jerseys  and  retired  to 
Statcn  Island,  had  relinquished  all  Iiope  of  effecting  a  junction 
with  Burgoyne,  and  was  preparing  to  take  possession  of  Philadel- 
phia, he  moved  the  American  army  in  that  direction.  In  August 
he  was  posted  at  Germantown,  Meanwhile  the  British  fleet  had 
sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  landed  at  Elk  River,  on  the  25th  of 
August,  and  commenced  their  march  for  Philadelphia.  It  waa 
about  tlic  time  when  Lafayette  first  became  acquainted  with 
Washington,  and  was  invited  to  become  a  memtier  of  his  milita- 
ry family.  Getting  no  news  of  Howe  and  the  British  fleet,  Wash- 
ington was  on  the  eve  of  tm-ning  back,  witli  the  intention  of  at- 
tacking New  York,  when  hearing  of  Howe's  landing,  he  recalled 
his  troops  from  New  Jersey  and  marched  to  Wilmington.  The 
advanced  guards  of  the  two  armies  soon  met  and  skii-mishing- 
ensued  between  them.  On  the  approach  of  the  British  ai"my 
Washington  took  post  on  the  river  Brandywine.  The  battle  of 
Brandywiue  was  fonght  on  the  11  th  of  September,  with  desper- 
ate gallantry  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  opposed  to  an  over- 
whelming force  of  British  and  Hessians.  The  British  remained 
masters  of  the  field,  and  the  Americans  retired  in  much  disorder 
towards  Philadelphia.  After  a  few  days'  rest,  Washington  aban- 
doned Philadelphia  and  took  post  at  Pottstown.  On  the  26th  the 
British -took  possession  of  Philadelphia,  Congress  having  previous- 
ly removed  to  Lancaster.  Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  sev- 
eral detachments  from  the  British  camp  at  GcrmantoHTi,  Washing- 
ton resolved  to  attack  them  as  a  preliminary  to  the  recapture  of 
Philadelphia.  At  daybreak  on  the  4th  of  October,  he  surprised 
the  British,  and  a  warm  action  ensued,  in  which  the  Americans  at 
fii-st  had  the  advantage,  but  were  finally  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
twelve  hundred  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  Sullivan  and 
Warae  (Mad  Anthony)  were  in  this  action.  At  day-dawn  the 
Britisli  drums  beat  to  ai-ms  and  they  formed  on  Mount  Airy,  a 
mile  to  the  northward  of  Chew's  hoase.  At  seven  o'clock,  Sulli- 
van's brigade  attacked  the  British  pickets  at  Mr.  Allen's  house, 
at  jNIount  Airy,  and  aided  by  the  fire  of  two  six  pounders,  drove 
them  in.  Sullivan's  main  body  now  left  the  road,  and,  by  a  flank 
movement  to  the  right,  joined  the  other  troops,  and  attacked  tho 
enemy  with  such  fury  that  they  gave  ground,  and  retreated  to  the 
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viUaje.  hotly  pxn-sucil  liy  tlie  victors.  Colonel  Charles  Musjjrave, 
in  command  of  the  British  centre,  finding;  himself  attacked,  threw 
himself  with  six  companies  of  the  40th  regiment  into  Jndge 
Chew's  larjxe  stone  house,  from  which  a  severe  and  well  sustained 
fire  of  musketry  was  poured  upon  Major  Woolford's  brigade,  then 
engajrcd  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  by  which  their  pio<;ress 
was  checked.  The  fire  of  the  Americans  upon  this  stronf^hold 
was  utterly  unavailintr ;  many  of  the  patriots  fell  in  the  attack, 
and  not  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  mansion  was  wounded.  Sev- 
eral attempts  to  firc  the  house  were  made,  but  they  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. The  battle  histed  three  lioui-s.  The  fourth  and  last  pic- 
ture of  onr  series  is  a  coiTcit  i-cpi-esentation  of  the  present  ap- 
pearance of  the  house  wliere  Thomas  Jeffei-son  wrote  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  It  stands  at  the  south-west  comer  of 
Seventh  aud  High  Streets,  and  was  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Chnner,  with 
whom  Jefierson  boarded.  The  identical  room  may  still  be  seen, 
and  it  possesses  a  thrilling  interest  for  every  lover  of  liberty.  The 
tale  of  the  birth  of  American  independence  cannot  too  often  be 
repeated  ;  nor  can  too  much  honor  be  bestowed  on  the  memory  of 
the  author  of  the  Declaration.  Thomas  Jetferson  was  born  April 
13,  1743,  and  died  July  4,  1826,  on  the  same  day  with  John 
Adams,  bis  fellow-laborer  in  the  first  Congress  and  his  predeces- 
sor in  the  presidential  cliair.  He  was  the  son  of  an  opulent  Vir- 
ginia planter,  aud  inherited  an  ample  estate,  but  notwithstanding 
the  circumstances  of  his  position,  lie  earl)'  embraced  the  popular 
cause,  and  was,  throughout  his  life,  identified  with  popular  inter- 
ests. He  was  a  graduate  of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  a 
highlv  educated  man.  He  selected  law  as  his  profession,  but  its 
pmctice  was  abandoned  to  scitc  the  interests  of  his  country.  He 
took  his  seat  in  Congress  in  1775,  and  was  among  the  earliest  to 
embrace  the  idea  that  independence  oftercd  the  only  solution  to 
the  political  problem  presented  by  the  oppressions  of  the  imperial 
government  and  the  resistance  ojiposed  Iiy  the  colonists.  In  1776 
the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived  for  the  bold  step  which  the  more 
ardent  of  the  patriots  had  long  desired  to  take.  On  tlie  lOtli  of  May, 
the  Congress  adopted  the  following  resolution:  "  That  it  be  recom- 
mended to  the  several  assemblies  and  conventions  of  the  United 
Colonies,  where  no  government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of 
their  affairs  hath  been  hitherto  established,  to  adopt  such  govern- 
ment as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  constituents  in 
particular,  and  America  in  general."  On  the  22d  of  April,  Nortli 
Carolina  had  authorized  its  delegates  to  join  in  the  establishment 
of  independence  ;  Virginia  iustructed  her  delegates  to  propose  it, 
and  she  was  assured  of  the  hearty  approval  of  the  constituency 
of  the  Massachusetts  delegation.  The  initiatory  movement,  the 
most  eventful  one  ever  taken,  was  made  by  Richard  Henry  Lee 
nf  Virginia,  who,  on  the  7th  of  June,  offered  a  resolution,  deelar- 
i  ig  :  "  That  the  United  Colonies  are,  and  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  states — that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to 
the  British  crown — and  that  all  political  connection  between  them 
and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dis- 
solved." Though  the  public  mind  had  been  prepared  by  recent 
events  for  such  a  step,  though  public  opinion  approved  of  the 
doctrines  set  forth  by  Thomas  Paine  in  his  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Common  Sense,"  wliich  had  been  veiy  extensively  circulated 
and  studied,  still  the  Virginia  resolution,  fraught  with  such  mo- 
mentous consequences,  produced  a  warm  debate,  of  which  we 
have  unfortunately  no  record,  and  the  passage  of  the  resolution 
Wits  secured  only  by  a  bare  majority.  The  farther  consideration 
of  the  subject  was  assigned  to  the  4th  of  July,  and  in  the  interim, 
a  committee,  consisting  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Roger  Sherman  and  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  declaration  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  resolution.  "With  such  colleagues  it  was  no  small  honor 
for  Jefferson  to  be  selected  to  write  the  memorable  document. 
The  draft  was  reported  on  the  2Sth  of  June.  On  the  1st  of  July 
it  was  taken  up  in  committee  of  the  whole.  The  delegates  of  all 
the  colonies  bat  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  voted  for  it.  Pour  of 
the  Pennsylvania  delegates  were  for  and  three  against  it,  the  two 
from  Delaware  were  divided — Thomas  McKean  being  for  and 
George  Read,  though  he  afterwards  yielded,  opposed  to  it.  The 
former  immediately  sent  an  express  "for  Ca;sar  Rodney,  who  was 
absent  and  eighty  miles  away  from  the  scene  of  deliberation.  On 
receiving  the  message,  Rodney  mounted   his  horse  and  rode  for 
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Philadelphia,  reaching  it  in  time  to  take  his  seat  on  the  memora- 
ble Tliursday,  the  4th  of  July.  At  a  little  past  noon  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  unanimously  voted.  Congress  then 
met  in  the  building  since  known  as  Independence  Hall.  The  ut- 
most excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  city,  and  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  people.  The  old  bell-ringer  in  the  cupola 
who  had  kept  his  post  from  early  morning,  on  being  informed  of 
the  decision,  pealed  forth  the  signal  of  the  glad  tidings  from  the 
old  bell,  which,  singularly  enough,  though  cast  in  1753,  bore  the 
inscription  :  "  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof."  It  now  performed  its  mission.  Never  be- 
fore was  molten  Itronze  so  eloquent.  Its  peal,  mingled  with  boom- 
ing of  cannon  and  rolling  of  dnims,  was  caught  up  from  steeple  to 
steeple,  and  soon  rang  throughout  the  land.  On  the  2d  of  Au- 
gust the  Declaration  was  signed  by  all  the  members,  fifty-six  in 
number.  Wlien  Charles  Carroll,  who  was  worth  three  millions,  ap- 
proached to  affix  his  signature,  John  Hancock  remarked  to  him, 
"  if  we  fail,  you  may  escape,  but  I  cannot.  There  is  but  one  John 
Hancock,  hut  there  may  be  many  Charles  Carrolls."  Can-oil, 
writing  out  his  name  and  residency,  "  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll- 
ton,"  replied — "  Than  this  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton  there  is 
no  other."     The  whole  number  of  signers  was  fifty-six.      Carroll 
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was  the  last  survivor.  In  this  city  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence was  read  by  Colonel  Crafts  at  Faneuil  Hall,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  eveiy  token  of  popular  applause.  Washington 
received  a  copy  on  the  ninth  of  July,  at  New  York,  and  it 
was  read  to  the  army  at  evening  parade.  The  populace,  excited 
by  hearing  the  document,  celebrated  its  passage  by  pulling  do^Ti 
the  leaden  statue  of  King  George  which  had  been  erected  on  the 
Bowling  Green  in  1770.  The  lead  was  afterwards  cast  into  bul- 
lets and  employed  in  slaughtering  -Iving  George's  troops — a  des- 
tiny little  contemplated  by  the  loyal  gentlemen  who  procured  it. 
"  The  fourth  of  July,  1776,"  said  a  distinguished  orator,  "  open- 
ed a  new  page  in  the  history  of  the  world."  "  The  finger  of 
God  w:is  there,"  said  Napoleon,  speaking  of  the  Declaration. 
"I  ask,"  exclaimed  the  fiery  Mirabeau,  from  the  tribune  of  the 
French  national  assembly,  "  I  ask  if  there  be  at  this  day  any 
government  in  Europe — the  Helvetic  and  Batavian  Confederations 
and  the  British  isles  excepted,  which,  judged  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Congress  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
1776,  is  not  divested  of  its  rights."  It  was  indeed  the  tocsin  of 
alarm  to  the  despotic  governments  of  Europe.  It  roused  France 
to  rebellion,  but  its  people  knew  not  how  to  imitate  the  virtues 
of  the  fathers  of  our  liberty.  Still,  whenever  a  people  struggles 
to  be  free,  the  words  of  Jefferson  ■\rill  inspire  them  with  resolu- 
tion. It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  close  this  article  with  a  brief 
summary  of  the  life  of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Declaration. 
On  the  7th  of  October,  1776,  he  retired  from  Congress,  having 
been  chosen  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1779,  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Patrick  Henry  as 
governor  of  the  State,  resigning  at  the  expiration  of  two  years, 
because  he  believed  the  warlike  exigencies  of  the  rimes  required 
a  military  man  in  the  executive  chair.  Two  days  after  bis  retire- 
ment he  narrowly  escaped  being  captured  by  a  troop  of  horso 
despatched  by  the  enemy  to  seize  him  at  Monticello,  where  he  re- 
sided. June  6,  1783,  he  was  i^ain  chosen  to  Congress.  la  1784 
he  was  appointed  a  minister  to  France,  to  act  as  colleague  x\'ith 
Adams  and  Franklin,  in  negotiating  treaties  with  foreign  nations. 
He  anived  in  Paris  August  6th.  He  remained  abroad  till  the  fall 
of  1789.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  by  Wa-=liington  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  filled  that  office  till  the  31st  of  December,  1 793, 
when  he  resigned.  In  1797  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  1801  was  chosen  president  by  a  majority  of 
one  vote  over  his  competitor,  Mr.  Adams.  He  was  re-elected  at 
the  expiration  of  his  fii-st  term,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second, 
retired  forever  from  public  life.  His  closing  yeai-s  were  em- 
bittered by  pecuniary  embarrassment,  caused  by  the  exten- 
sive calls  made  upjn  his  hospitality — the  penalty  of  greatness. 
He  did  much  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  his  native  State, 
and  it  was  through  his  exertions  that  the  university  of  Cliar- 
luttesville  was  established.  He  filled  the  office  of  rector  of  this 
institution  until  a  short  period  before  his  death.  On  his  course  as  a 
politician,  history  and  posterity  will  pass  an  unerring  judgment. 
He  cultivated  both  literature  and  science  with  zeal  and  success  ; 
his  "  Notes  on  Virginia  "  exhibit  his  talents  in  a  favorable  light. 
In  personal  appearance  he  was  tall,  well-formed  and  handsome, 
and  possessed  a  power  of  fascination,  the  influence  of  which  few 
could  resist.  He.  was  a  true  type  of  the  Virginian  gentleman  of 
the  old  school.  His  luimc  stands  among  the  brightest  on  the  roll 
of  revolutionary  patriots.  One  by  one  the  s;iges  of  the  revolu- 
tionary' era  have  passed  away,  and  gone  to  their  long  homes,  amid 
the  lamentations  of  the  nation.  When  Jcffci-son  and  Adams 
passed  from  this  sphere,  hand  in  iiand,  the  mourning  was  sincere 
;iii'l  universal,  though  both  were  of  a  ripened  age,  both  had  lived 
to  see  the  accomplishment  of  their  dearest  wishes,  and  the  trium- 
phant success  of  their  sti-uggles  for  independence  ;  both,  too,  had 
filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  Theirs  were 
"  completed  lives."  It  was  time  for  them  to  go.  No  sudden 
summons  swept  them  away  from  the  world.  Still  we  clung  to  them 
with  reverent  love,  hoping  longer  to  receive  from  their  living 
lips,  the  lessons  we  now  derive  from  their  written  leg;icics.  But 
the  last  of  the  sages  is  gone,  and  it  is  their  mcmorv  alone  we  have 
to  cherish.  May  their  charactcfs  remain  in  fivsli  and  green  ix»- 
membrance  by  their  descendants;  and  the  virtues  of  patriotism, 
integrity  and  "love  of  country,  which  so  hallowed  tlieir  course,  an  I 
made  them  what  they  wore,  be  the  glon*  of  coming  generations. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
AN    EXII*E»S    KETURX. 

BT      PARE      BEXJAMIS. 

Dejected  and  weary,  I  journeyed  along — 
It  was  nislit,  and  the  landscape  in  silence  reposed; 

Not  an  echo  was  heard,  and  the  loTeliest  song 

■\\Tiich  the  birds  sing  at  evening  was  tenderly  closed. 

Y«ut»  had  flown  o'er  me,  since  last  I  had  trod 

j:te  path  through  the  forest  that  led  to  the  place, 

AVTiere  my  forefathers  worshipped  their  forefathers'  GOD, 
And  where  in  peace  rested  tlie  best  of  my  race, 

i  bod  wandered,  a  self-banished  exile,  away, 

Seeking  for  gold  in  a  clime  farther  west, 
Where  Pacific  rolls  blue  o'er  the  red  beams  of  Day, 

As  he  sinks  in  magnificent  glory  to  rest. 

1  had  found  what  1  sought  for.  and  Wealth  gave  reward 

To  the  labor  of  youth  and  the  scheming  of  age ; 
But  it  could  not  the  pleasures  of  childhood  accord, 

Or  the  longing  for  home  and  contentment  assuage. 

So  I  Tcnlured  my  gains  on  the  deep,  and  set  sail 
To  the  coast  where  Atlantic's  green  billows  Uow  free; 

But  my  vessel  was  wrecked  in  the  southernmost  gale. 
That  blew  where  Cape  Horn  rises  black  o'er  the  sea. 

Thanking  God  for  my  lifc  and  a  remnant  of  all 
The  wealth  1  had  left  home  and  friends  to  obtiun, 

I  returned,  like  a  child  at  his  mother's  fond  call 
To  nestle  and  sleep  on  her  bosom  again. 

Ah,  my  dear  native  village  1  when  first  I  beheld 

The  lights  twinkle  bright  through  the  silence  and  gloom, 

IIow  swiftly  the  niisU  of  the  past  were  dispelled ! 
How  rolled  the  sad  shadows  away  from  the  tomb  1 

I  saw  through  my  tears  the  old  honse  on  the  green, 
And  the  wide-spreading  oak,  as  it  covered  the  door. 

Beneath  whose  broad  branches,  that  checkered  the  scene, 
Sported  my  mates  as  they  sported  of  yore. 

I  sav  the  gray  church,  and  the  school,  and  the  mill, 

And  the  long,  winding  street  that  led  on  to  the  town, 
Where  the  untethered  cattle  strayed  off  at  their  will, 
.    And  the  slow  wheels  of  travel  went  up  or  came  down. 

How  changed  was  the  picture — alas',  when  more  near 

I  beheld  it  in  daylight,  no  longer  the  same! 
They  were  gone — they  were  gone— and  a  feeling  of  fear 

Thrilled  through  me  as  near  to  their  homesteads  1  came. 

They  were  all  in  the  graveyard,  and  record  had  none, 
(What  praise  have  the  humble  from  earth  who  depart?) 

Save  a  name  and  a  date  rudely  traced  on  the  stone — 
They  were  graven  in  far  deeper  lines  on  my  heart. 

Dejected  and  weary  T  came  to  the  place. 

Thinking  to  pass  my  life's  autumn  serene 
In  the  haunts  of  my  youth,  mid  the  tombs  of  my  race, 

And  to  lie  down  and  sleep  where  my  hopes  long  had  been. 

I  remained  but  a  few  gad  and  sorrowful  hours 

In  the  church  where  they  worshipped,  the  house  where  they  died, 
And.  cnwreathing  their  urns  with  memorial  flowers, 

Went  back  in  the  populous  mart  to  reside. 

Though  with  fortune  regained  and  with  ties  sweet  and  new, 
I  can  call  peace  and  comfort  and  happiness  mine, 

Still  I  love  through  the  mist  of  the  past  to  review 
That  home  of  my  boyhood  which  seemed  so  divine ! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SMYRNA   AS   IT   IS. 

BY    REV.    F.    W.    HOLLASD. 

All  the  Mediterranean  sea-ports  have  the  advantage  of  posi- 
tion. Washed  by  the  smoothest  sea  that  any^vhere  floats,  backed 
by  fine  ranges  of  mountains,  built  almost  uniformly  of  stone, 
Bomctimes  in  Saracenic,  sometimes  in  Grecian  style;  even  if  there 
were  little  for  the  stranger  to  see,  one  need  not  weary  of  seeing 
that  little.  But  Smyrna,  "  the  sunny,  bustling,  beaury-teeming," 
I!  the  ocean-gate  of  Constantinople,  the  busiest  bazaar  of  all  the 
Orient,  the  meeting-place  of  the  Odessa  cara\-ans  with  the  ship- 
ping of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  grand  centre  of  American 
missionary  effort  in  Asia  Minor.  Its  position  makes  it  flourish  in 
spite  of  earthquake  and  plague,  in  spite  of  the  burning  heats  of 
summer  aggravated  by  the  crowded  state  of  its  population,  the 
absence  of  anv  cool  northern  tirceze,  and  the  unmitigated  tilth  of 
seventy  thousand  unwaslied  Turks. 

A  stay-at-home  traveller  may  content  himself  by  picturing  to 
his  imaginaliou  the  nuisance  undergone  by  nearly  every  foreign 
traveller  in  passing  through  this  infamous  quarantine.  The  mo- 
ment your  steamer  is  anchored,  you  are  bundled  into  an  open 
row-boat,  and  emptied  out  as  speedily  as  possible  into  a  narrow 
jail-yard.  Here,  among  a  crowd  of  health  officers  one  selects  you 
as  his  victim,  marshals  you  to  a  perfectly  bare  stone  cell,  where 
not  even  a  pitcher  of  water  is  furnished  without  pay,  where  tliere 
U  no  opportunity  of  retirement  ami  not  one  of  the  decencies  of 
life.  By  exorbitant  pay  you  can  olitain  from  a  distant  hotel  lied 
and  bedding,  cold  food  twice  a  day,  and  the  smallest  imaginable 
supply  of  comforts,  all  of  which  are  remembered  in  a  bill  as  long 
as  your  ami.  But  no  books,  no  exercise,  no  bathing,  no  visits  of 
friends  cheer  your  five  days'  dungeon.  A  bug-eaten  Turk  must 
be  paid  for  sleeping  in  your  room  and  dogging  your  steps  :  the 
tiny  cups  of  delicious  Mocha  and  the  fragrant  chibouque  are  al- 
most your  only  refuge  from  ennui,  and  tlie  dismal  impression 
can  hardly  be  escaped  for  a  moment,  that  the  Italian  doctors  who 
humbugged  the  Ottoman  Porte  into  this  quarantine  system,  in- 
tended to  multiply  tlie  Lazaretto  graves  tliat  they  might  fatten 
themselves  on  the  effects  of  their  murdered  inhabitants.     Twen- 


ty-four hours'  detention  on  board  ship,  and  the  actual  inspec- 
tion of  some  intelligent  physician,  would  prove  a  tar  better 
protection. 

Seen  from  the  water,  its  lofiy  minarets  diversified  witli  cypress- 
groves,  its  semi-circnlur  amphitheatre  rising  from  the  edge  of  the 
deep  water,  through  long,  narrow  streets,  to  the  ruined  castle  on 
the  mountains,  built  by  the  Greek  Emperor  Comnenus,  few  more 
promising  sites  for  a  city  can  be  imagined.  But  there  is  a  gen- 
eral monotony  in  the  style  of  building,  and  a  habit  of  lining  the 
street.^  with  a  dead  wall,  which  disappoints  any  expectations  of 
city  elegance.  The  street?,  too,  are  narrow,  winding,  neglected 
und  nameless. 

The  most  wondci-ful  thing  in  street  scenes  is  the  Smyrna  por- 
ter, lie  is  of  a  peculiar  race,  trained  to  do  duly  as  a  paekhor>e 
— he  is  provided  with  something  like  a  wooden  Turkish  saddle, 
which  fits  upon  his  sliouldcrs,  resting  upon  his  hips,  and  enables 
him  to  cany  burdens  quite  incredible  to  the  uninitiated.  It  is  a 
common  thing  to  meet  one  of  these  human  camels,  with  his 
hands  resting  on  his  knees,  and  bis  head  bowed  to  the  ground, 
maiching  straight  ahead  without  regard  to  whom  he  may  meet, 
bearing  on  his  back  an  entire  bag  of  cotton,  a  thirty  feet  beam,  or 
four  or  five  trimks  of  medium  size.  There  arc  no  stronger  men 
in  the  world,  and  yet  they  arc  very  moderate  eaters,  and  seldom 
taste  animal  food.  But  as  this  load  meets  you  in  one  direction, 
a  real  camel  with  a  box  of  sugar  or  another  beam  may  come 
upon  you  from  the  opposite  direction  ;  and,  as  there  are  no  side- 
walks, a  gazing  European  is  in  great  peril  of  his  bones. 

Altogether  the  finest  part  of  the  city  is  occupied  by  the  Arme- 
nians, one  of  the  oldest  nations  in  the  world,  the  chief  bankers 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  most  inviting  field  of  Protestant 
missions.  It  is  curious  that  though  their  ceremonies  resemble 
the  Catholic,  they  have  always  shunned  the  Greek  Catholic 
church  and  opposed  the  Roman  Catholics.  A  perpetually  busy 
printing-press  at  Smyrna,  under  the  charge  of  three  devoted 
Americiin  clergymen,  is  sending  forth  effective  appeals  through 
the  dominions  of  the  sultan  ;  as  of  old,  the  common  people  hear 
them  gladly ;  and  the  despotism  of  the  bishops,  the  threat  of 
imprisonment,  and  the  pi'obability  of  persecution,  have  failed  to 
prevent  whole  churches  with  their  pastors,  from  coming  over  to 
the  Protestant  side. 

The  quarter  occupied  by  these  Armenians  is  marked  by  wider 
streets,  more  spacious  houses,  elegant  gardens,  aiiy  balconies, 
latticed  windows,  marble  pavements  and  groves  of  orange  and 
citron  than  any  other.  Those  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  not  dis- 
figured themselves  by  adopting  the  fashionable  Frank  dress,  bore 
a  noble,  patriarchal  air ;  and  wore,  without  question,  the  most 
pacha-like  faces  to  be  seen,  and  their  daughters  were  distinguished 
by  a  peculiarly  soft  and  Oriental  beauty. 

A  little  distance  beyond  their  favorite  residences,  crossing  the 
river  Meles,  whence  Homer  took  his  name  of  "  Jleles-born,"  is  a 
famous  lounge,  a  caravan-bridge,  backed  by  a  vast  grove  of  the 
funereal  cypress,  and  always  surrounded  by  troops  of  camels. 
Here  they  are,  kneeling  commonly  in  the  open  air,  their  limbs 
sometimes  tied  up  so  as  to  prevent  the  creatures  from  rising,  but 
oftener,  at  perfect  liberty,  no  manger  scrimping  their  poor  supply 
of  chopped  straw,  no  roof  hiding  from  the  garish  day  their  gaunt 
ugliness.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  sentimental  falsehood  about  the 
"ship  of  the  desert."  He  is  ^,  very  unamiable,  complaining, 
scraggy  thing — badly  fed  and  always  grumbling — never  housed 
and  always  alive  with  vermin,  complaining  even  of  a  light  load, 
refusing  to  ti'avel  with  a  burden  even  three  miles  an  hour,  shak- 
ing the  rider  almost  to  pieces  with  his  hon'ible  gait,  apt  to  drop 
suddenly  upon  his  knees  without  any  notice,  unwilling  to  make 
friends  with  a  temporary  master,  ungrateful  for  any  favors,  and 
in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  the  intelligent,  graceful,  generous, 
easily  attached  horse. 

It  is  simply  because  he  is  found  in  a  country  of  which  travel- 
lei-s  dream  as  romantically  as  possible  when  they  return,  that  his 
ungainly  form,  his  hypocritical  comitlaining,  his  slouchy  step,  his 
bunchv  limbs,  his  slobbering  mouth  have  been  painted  as  if  he 
were  the  exquisite  gazelle  on  a  larger  pattern.  Being  a  vigorous 
pedestrian,  I  always  preferred  my  own  motion  to  a  cruel  jolting 
upon  his  back ;  and  those  who  have  read  Martineau's  admirable 
book  on  the  East  will  remember  how  much  she  suffered  by  the 
nuisance  in  other  ways. 

The  bazaars  in  Smyrna  are  not  handsome  or  spacious,  but  they 
make  up  for  these  deficiencies  by  their  number  and  importunity. 
It  is  impossible  to  buy  without  a  dragoman  to  interpret,  and 
next  to  impossible  to  get  a  dragoman  who  will  not  make  a  hand- 
some per-ccntage  at  your  expense,  by  collusion  with  the  dealer. 
1  never  saw  avarice  so  intense  or  so  unblushing.  One  young  fel- 
low owned  to  me,  that  his  prayer  in  the  synagogue  every  morn- 
ing was,  that  Jehovah  would  send  him  a  rich  traveller  and  a  fat 
breakfast.  I  had  no  doubt  of  its  sincerity.  But,  besides  finding 
on  my  return  that  paying  the  very  highest  market-price  had  not 
secured  me  the  best  fruit,  aud  that  beneath  the  top-layer  my 
pulpy  figs  were  shrunk  up  to  mere  pigs'  ears,  I  had  this  special 
mortification  :  I  had  purchased  some  necessaries  of  dress  and  was 
returning  to  my  hotel  when  another  dragoman  sung  out  to  me  ; 
"Sir,  the  mau  yuu  have  is  a  thief;  he  has  been  robbing  you." 
The  next  day  I  took  into  my  employ  this  zealous  protector  of 
mv  purse,  and  again,  as  I  left  the  bazaar,  a  third  vj^-ibond  cried 
out,  "  Stranger,  the  man  you  have  has  been  repeatedly  in  jail  for 
robbery."  The  next  day  I  took  a^iother  scamp  as  my  pn*l-. 
"  Now,"  said  I,  "  Joseph,  do  yjii  suppose  those  fellows  cheated 
me?" 

"  Wliy,  certainly,  sir !  How  could  they  live  without  1  Old 
Samuel  has  a  family;  how  can  the  dollar  a  day,  which  you  pay 
him,  and  which  he  can't  get  half  the  time,  support  his  house- 
hold ?     I  am  the  only  honest  dragoman,  don't  he  afraid  of  me." 


And  he  took  me  straight  to  his  brother's  shop,  where,  by  pay- 
ing double  price  I  could  get  most  extraordinary  attar  and  other 
perfumes  ;  and  where  I  actually  bought  a  musk  tail  for  the  fun 
of  it. 

Yet  this  is  the  city  of  whose  justice  such  a  capital  story  is  told. 
A  wealthy  oppressor  appeared  before  a  cadi,  whom  he  had  bribed 
with  a  purse  of  five  hundred  pieces,  and  demanded  satisfaction 
upon  his  intended  victim.  The  poor  man  had  no  witnesses  ;  his 
case  was  apparently  hopeless :  just  then,  as  the  final  judgment 
was  to  be  given,  the  old  judge  drew  forth  the  glittering  purse 
from  his  bosom,  and  cast  it  at  the  rich  man's  feet. 

"There,"  cried  he,  "are  five  hundred  witnesses!  You  are 
condemned  for  perjury  as  well  as  fraud." 

Many  remains  of  antiquity  arc  dug  up  beneath  the  soil :  but 
almost  the  only  ruins  of  peculiar  interest  in  or  around  the  town, 
are  those  of  one  of  the  '^  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,"  addressed  by 
St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse.  Still,  a  Turkish  mosque  has  since 
been  erected  on  the  spot,  and  for  a  long  time  the  whole  hill-lop 
was  a  strongly  fortified  castle  ;  so  that  only  imagination  can  sug- 
gest what  part  of  the  deserted  caverns,  falling  walls  and  strange- 
ly mixed  architecture  belonged  to  the  first  days  of  Christianity. 
But  it  was  as  fine  a  position  as  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  a 
religion  must  have  been  at  the  acme  of  worldly  glory,  when  this 
lofty  summit  was  covered  by  its  vast  cathedral.  The  fine  view 
of  the  town,  crouching  beneath  these  tottering  towers,  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  sea,  with  the  fleets  of  all  nations  riding  on  its 
bosom,  the  usual  contrast  of  the  solemn  Oriental  cemeteries  with 
the  glancing  minarets,  comi)ensate  for  the  toil  of  elbnbing  this 
throne  of  abandoned  greatness. 

What  a  commcntaiy,  that,  all  night  long  Christianity  was 
making  the  streets  ring  with  the  childish  meiriment  of  the  Car- 
nival! and,  the  first  drunkards  I  had  seen  for  some  time  were 
Greek  masquers,  rioting  in  every  ridiculous  dress,  presenting  to 
the  abstemious  Mussulman  no  very  attractive  representation  of 
a  purer  faith  than  his  own. 
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HUMANFTY   IK  THE  CiTr.     By  RcT.  E.  II.  Cdapix.     New  York:  Deivitt  &  Diiv- 

enport.    Boston:  Abel  Tompkins.     12mo.    pp.  252. 

This  volume  is  a  continuation  of  a.<;eries  already  published,  and  Uke  that, 
says  the  autnor,  "  aims  at  apph  ing  the  highest  standard  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion to  the  ph.ises  of  everyday  iife."  It  is  characterized  by  the  earnestness, 
zeal  and  eloquence  which  mark  nil  Mr.  Chapia's  discourses.  A  very  fine  por- 
trait of  the  author  embellishes  the  book. 

Hard  Times.    By  Chaiu,es  Diceexs.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    1854. 

12mo.    pp.  29a. 

Vt'e  have  received  from  Bedding  &  Co.  this  elegant  edition  of  Dickens's  last 
popular  story.  If,  in  the  humorous  passage,  it  falls  below  some  of  his  earlier 
romances,  there  are  passages  of  great  pathos  and  power  that  equal  anything 
from  the  same  pen. 

The  Rose  axd  inE  King.    By  M.  A.  Titmarsh.    Illustrated     New  Y'ork: 

Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  immortal  Titmarsh.  or,  in  other  words.  Wm.  M.  Thackeray,  has  here 
given  us  one  of  his  glorious  burlesques — the  history  of  Prince  Gigiio  and  Prinee 
Uulbo,  written  in  his  happiest  strain.  The  '*  pieturs ''  ore  as  amusing  as  the 
text. 

Notes  on  Duels  and  Dpellixg.  By  Loeenzo  Sabine.  Boston :  Crosby,  Nich- 
ols &  Co.    1855.    pp.  3Mi. 

Mr  Sabine  is  too  well  knoivn  to  r -quire  more  than  his  own  name  a<:  the 
guaranty  of  the  worth  and  accuracy  of  an  historical  work.  He  has  here  given 
us  an  account  of  all  thi;  principal  dueU  fought  from  the  time  of  Goliiith  to  the 
pre-ent  day,  alphabetically  arranged,  preceded  by  aa  essay  on  the  fat^l  cus- 
tom. The  impression  produced  by  the  mass  of  documents  here  laboriously 
collected  nuist  be  favorable  to  the  strong  anti  duelling  feeling  now  prevalent 
everywhere  throughout  this  country,  except  in  California:  and  we  think  if  coi- 
porteitrs  were  to  be  employed  to  disseminate  this  book  in  the  gold  regions,  they 
would  do  the  state  good  cerviie.  Messrs.  Crosby;  Nichols  &  Co.,  the  publish- 
ers, are  among  our  most  enterprising  firms. 

New  Receipts  for  Cooeisg.    By  Miss  Leslie.    Philadelphia-  T  B.Peterson 

&  Co.    pp.  520. 

A  mass  of  receipts  for  getting  up  dishes  for  every  meal  and  ever>-  season ,  Ita 
editorship  would  have  done  honor  to  \ati:\  himself-  that  martyr  to  gastronomy. 

FrE-^ks  of  Fortune:  or.  The  History  and  Advi^nntre^  of  Ned  Lorn.    By  S.  B. 

Jones.  Illustrated  by  Darley.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson.  12mo.  pp.  401. 

An  interesting  story — a  great  number  of  characters,  a  variety  of  scenes, 
spirited  sketching,  and  abundance  of  incidents,  make  up  a  spicy  book,  which 
enchains  the  i-eader's  interest  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 

The  Lost  Heiress.    By  Mrs.  Euma  D.  E.  N.  Sodthworth.    Philadelphia:  T. 

B.  Peterson.     12mo.     pp.  600. 

Mrs.  Southworth  has  wi'itten  much  and  well.  The  present  tale  Is  the  most 
elaborate  of  her  fictions,  and  has  a  highly  wrought  and  interesting  plot,  em- 
bracing a  number  of  churacters  delineated  with  care  and  spirit.  The  book  is 
meeting  with  a  very  rapid  sale. 

The  Plum-Woman  :  or.  The  Child  with  Three  Mothers.  A  Tale  of  High  and 
Low  Life.    By  Gcstav  Nieritz,    Translated  from  the  Qerman  by  Mrs.  H. 

C.  Conant.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.    ISuio.    pp.201. 

Nierifcz  is  an  immensely  popular  German  writer,  and  his  fame  will  extend 
here  rapidly,  if  he  always  has  so  faithful  an  interpreter  as  Mrs.  Conant.  This 
is  a  juvenile  story,  very  original  and  ingenious  in  its  construction.  For  sale 
by  Redding  &  Co. 

Peddles  from  iue  Lake  Shoue;  ot,  Misri'I!a}ieoifs  Foema.  By  Charles  Lf,- 
L\ND  Porter,  A.  M  Philadelphja :  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co,  1355.  12mo. 
pp.  239. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  writer  not  destitute  of  poetic  fancy,  nor  unskilled  in 
*'  building  the  iofty  rhyme,''  who  has  looked  upon  life  and  nature  with  a  min- 
strel's e\e.  There  is  an  occasional  carelessness  and  exuberance,  which  indi- 
cate youth  and  inexperience.    For  sate  by  Itedding  &  Co. 

The  American  Girl's  Book  Enlarged.  By  Miss  Leslie.  New  Y'ork  and  Bos- 
ton: 0.  S.  Francis  &  Co.     1855. 

The  girls  can  no  longer  complain  that  the  boys  have  the  advantage  of  them, 
since  Miss  Leslie  has  so  liberally  cjitered  to  their  tastes  and  aptitude  in  this 
charming  and  popular  book  on  feminine  sports,  excrctses,  amusements  and 
employments.     The  book  is  neatly  illustrated.     It  is  for  sale  by  Uedding  &  Co. 

The  World  a  Workshop:  or,  Thi'  Physirj^l  Rtlation.^hip  of  Afan  to  the  Earth. 
By  Thomas  EwuA^K.  author  of  "'Uydraulits  and  Mechanics."    New  York: 

D.  Applt'ton  &  Co.    1855- 

Arguing  from  a  vast  array  cT  facts,  the  author  has  built  up  a  curious  and 
FoUl  superstructure.  Mr.  ilwbank  has  long  been  noted  as  a  lover  of  science, 
and  has  done  much  to  cdvance  it.  The  present  work  will  add  to  his  reputii- 
tion,  while  it  "ill  have  the  eflect  of  creating  a  justcr  appreciation  of  the  dignity 
of  labor  than  ive  can  uow  boast  of.  The  book  is  the  work  of  an  original  and 
powerful  thinker-     For  sale  by  Uedding  &  Co. 

Rose  and  WauE  Stanhope,    By  J.  McIntosh,    New  Y'ork:  Appleton  &  Co. 

For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

A  juvenile  work  from  the  jicn  of  the  author  of  "  Emily  Herbert,"  "  Blind 
Alice,"'  "  Jessie  Grahan:,-  cannot  foil  to  prove  interesting,  &nd  oxert  a  good 
influence. 

Toe  Bov's  Ow"N  Book  Exte.\ded.    New  Y'ork  and  Boston:  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co. 

Illustrated. 

A  nice  edition  of  this  deservedly  popular  book,  the  delight  of  boys  of  all  ages. 
It  contains  manv  iicms,  such  as  mathsmatical  puzzleK,  treatLses  on  fencing, 
awimming  and  riding,  which  are  interesting  to  children  of  a  larger  growth. 
The  bulk  of  the  present  edition  is  swelled  by  bi-e  addition  of  an  appendix  treat- 
ing fully  of  gymnastics.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 
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SANDWICH  ISLAKDS. 

The  Siiiulwich  Isliinds,  which  iniiy  be  under  our  flag  before 
long;,-inudt  he  iin  earthly  paradise,  if  all  tales  be  true.  A  letter- 
ivriter  in  tlic  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times,  says  :  "  I  cannot 
write  at  Ienj;th  of  the  j.'coIogical  features  of  the  Island.  These 
features  are  pcculiai-j  and  have  formed  the  theme  of  more  scien- 
tific pens  than  mine.  But  I  am  forced  to  revert  to  a  theory  of 
geography  that  now  posaessos  many  warm  supporter.s.  I  take  no 
part  in  its  advocation,  but  wish  merely  to  assert,  that  if  there 
were  more  than  one  nidus  of  human  creation,  and  more  than  one 
paradise  (not  iTicluding:  Lima),  then  that  other  nidus,  and  that 
other  paradise,  is  the  island  of  Oahu  !  I  have  enjoyed  its  scen- 
ery to  surfeitinjr,  if  that  be  possible.  Should  the  eye  tire  of  such 
enjoyment  elsewhere,  it  will  be  refreshed  here  ;  for,  added  to  its 
beauty,  will  be  fouiul  an  hourly  ehiinjiiiijr  atmosiihere  that,  while 
it  easts  ever  passing  cloud  and  sunshine  over  the  scenery,  throws 
as  many  variegated  sentiments  over  the  heart.  The  changes  of 
the  climate  flicker  between  the  limits  of  sixty-five  and  eighty-five 
decrees  Fahrenheit.  This,  with  its  serenity,  soothes  the  soul  and 
calms  tlic  passions.  The  climate  is  as  green  as  the  turf;  the 
scenery  as  fresh  as  the  dawning  visions  of  infancy ;  and  I  confess, 
with  the  sincerity  of  tmth-telling,  that  all  the  flowery  dreams  of 
my  boyhood,  and  tlie  cottage-lore  speculations  of  a  later  day, 
seem  to  find  a  resting  realization  in  the  valley  of  the  Pari." 


SOaiETHIXG    KEW. 

AVe  are  getting  up  and  shall  issue  early  in  February,  a  beauti- 
ful Valentine  supplement  to  the  Pictorial,  to  be  dated  on  St. 
Valentine's  Day — February  14th.  It  will  he  entireli/  distinct  from 
the  Pictorial,  complete  in  itself,  filled  with  original  engravings, 
large  and  effective,  forming  an  appropriate  Valentine  to  send  to 
either  sex.  The  reading  matter  will  be  entirely  original,  and  re- 
late to  the  history  of  this  pleasant  holiday,  and  give  its  ancient 
and  modern  story.  It  will  also  contain  a  variety  of  original 
poetic  Valentines.  It  will  be  for  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical 
depots  through  the  countrj-  for  Jii-e  cents.  Any  person  enclosing 
five  cents,  post  paid,  will  receive  a  copy  by  mail.  Tt  mil  7wt  be 
setit  to  any  one  f/ratis.  Twenty-five  copies  sent  by  mail  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  one  dollar. 


The  Prisoner's  Fkiexd. — This  is  the  title  of  a  truly  worthy 
and  intrinsically  valuable  monthly,  published  in  this  city  by  Rev. 
Charles  Spear,  who  is  also  its  editor.  Tbe  work  is  what  its  ex- 
pressive title  indicates,  and  is  designed  to  treat  upon  prisons, 
prisoners  and  prison  discipline,  with  a  Christian  and  philanthropic 
purpose.  Its  aim  is  to  effect  the  reform  of  the  criminal,  and  to 
lend  him  a  helping  hand  in  his  hour  of  need. 


Cheap  Enough. — Hot-house  grapes  are  now  selling  in  our 
market  at  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  pound.  How  much  does  it 
cost  to  raise  them  ?  "VVe  fancy  that  even  at  that  price  the  profit 
must  be  small. 


Small  Beer. — The  Albion  says  that  Mr.  McKean  Buchanan 
asserted  that  all  the  theatrical  critics  in  London  could  be  bought 
up  for  a  pot  of  beer. 


SFXjINTBHS. 


....  The  oyster-men  are  beginning  to  discount  at  reduced  rates. 
The  bivalves  have  been  as  high  as  S2  a  gallon,  and  scarce. 

....  The  month  of  January  has  been  a  much  better  imitation 
of  spring  than  our  Mays  have  been  for  some  years. 

There  are  2041  persons  in  Great  Britain  who  strut  and 

fume  their  hour  upon  the  stage. 

....  The  brotherhood  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  introduced 
into  "William  and  Mary  College  by  Thomas  Jeff'erson,  in  1776. 

....  The  number  of  railroad  accidents  in  the  United  States  for 
1854  was  193  :  killed,  186  ;  wounded,  589.     No  one  to  blame  ! 

....  Soda  has  been  found  a  remedy  for  snake-bites  and  pois- 
onous stings.     It  is  applied  externally. 

The  French  gardeners  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  blue 

rose — a  great  invention.     "We  prefer  the  red. 

....  Punch  says  though  the  British  fare  hard  in  the  Crimea, 
the  Czar  didn't  get  his  Turkey  this  Christmas. 

....  Excellent  cotton  has  been  raised  in  California.  It  may 
become  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  land  of  gold. 

....  Dr.  BuUer,  a  southern  Presbyterian  minister,  has  preached 
four  sermons  a  day  for  eight  successive  days. 

....  Ex-Mayor  Quincy,  Jr.,  remains  out  west  to  avoid  the 
gratitude  of  Eostonians  for  the  gift  of  the  Coehituate. 

A  copy  of  Stuart's  portrait  of  Col.  Paul  Revere  has  been 

presented  to  the  Mass.  Charitable  Association  by  his  son. 

....  They  had  grand  gala  times  at  Washington  N^ew  Year's 
day.     The  white  house  was  besieged  by  visitors. 

....  The  Xew  Orleans  market  receives  about  4000  Avild  ducks 
,a  day.     They  do  contrive  to  live  in  the  Crescent  City. 

Silver  mines  have  been  discovered  lately  in  Pittsfield,  N, 

H.,  and  everybody  is  flocking  to  the  diggings. 

Within  the  last  ten  months  about  700  lives  have  been  lost 

on  the  Jersey  shore. 

A  silver  salver,  pitcher  and  Bible  have  been  presented  to 

Deacon  Moseg  Hadley,  50  years  toll-taker  dti  Cambridge  Bridge. 


COWARDICE. 

The  story  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  to  the  cifect  that 
a  British  officer — his  name  is  given  as  Lord  Forth — had  been 
driven  out  of  the  army  of  the  East  for  cowardice.  He  behaved 
badly  at  Alma,  but  wixa  allowed  by  Lord  Raglan  an  opportunity 
of  retrieving  his  reputation  at  Inkcrmann.  There,  however,  his 
heart  failed  him,  and  he  exhibited  the  most  abject  fear.  Of 
course,  he  is  a  ruined  man  for  life.  A  friend  of  ours  stated,  the 
other  day,  that  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  the  only  cow- 
ard of  the  battle  of  Navarino.  He  was  a  warrant  officer  on  hoard  the 
English  admiral's  flag  ship.  When  the  firing  commenced  he  said  he 
was  ill,  and  went  below,  where  he  remained  till  the  close  of  the  ac- 
tion. But  It  was  not  denied  that  his  absence  was  occasioned  by  cow- 
ardice— he  could  not  fiice  the  fire.  Yet  this  man  had  been  promoted 
for  the  daring  rescue  of  an  officer's  lady  from  drowning.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  personal  esteem  in  which  he  was  held, 
caused  his  misbehaviour  at  Navarino  to  be  hushed  up  on  board  the 
fleet  J  but,  of  course,  there  were  plenty  of  tongues  to  circulate 
the  story.  The  coward  went  home,  and  his  old  father,  who  had 
been  a  boatswain  in  the  sen'ice,  shut  his  door  in  his  face  ;  no  one 
would  acknowledge,  employ  or  help  him.  He  wandered  about 
for  a  brief  space,  a  Pariah  in  his  native  land,  and  finally  died  in  a 
ditch  !  Yet  this  man  might  have  been  put  to  some  use,  certainl}--. 
His  former  conduct  showed  that  he  did  not  lack  courage  even,  in 
a  good  cause — he  could  face  danger  to  save  life,  but  not  to  destroy 
it.  But  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  Great  Britain  is  the  last 
where  a  lack  of  physical  courage  can  be  tolerated.  The  word 
coward  is  there  a  brand  of  infamy,  that  bums  as  deep  as  in  the 
darker  ages,  when  valor  and  strength  of  body  alone  was  of  avail, 
and  moral  courage  and  intellectual  force  counted  for  nothing. 

We  often  find  the  two  kinds  of  courage  united  in  a  high  de- 
gree ;  frequently  in  the  same  individual  there  is  a  strife  between 
physical  timidity  and  moral  courage,  in  which  the  latter  obtains 
the  victory.  To  see  and  appreciate  danger  fully,  and  yet  to  mas- 
ter the  weakness  of  liuman  nature  by  an  iron  will,  and  force  the 
body  to  execute  the  mandates  of  the  mind,  this  constitutes  hero- 
ism. Lord  Marlborough  was  wont  to  say,  acknowledging  his 
physical  weakness,  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle  :  "  Sec  how  this 
little  body  trembles  at  what  this  great  soul  is  about  to  achieve." 
There  is  little  merit  in  the  headlong  impetuosity  of  the  soldier  who 
is  insensible  to  the  sentiment  of  fear,  and  who  charges  the  foe 
with  blind  ferocity,  like  a  mad  bull. 

Many  a  commanding  officer  who  passes  for  a  hero  is  a  cowai'd 
at  heart.  He  is  brave  because  the  consequences  of  showing  the 
white  feather  are  more  dangerous  than  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
And  many  a  poor  devil  of  a  soldier  who  would  be  very  glad  to 
run  away,  is  prevented  from  indulging  his  secret  wishes  because 
his  officer  would  cleave  him  to  the  chine  if  he  abandoned  his 
gun.  These  are,  of  course,  individual  cases,  for  most  men,  we 
believe,  love  fighting  for  the  sake  of  fighting.  The  principle  of 
destnictiveness  is  a  large  element  in  the  composition  of  that  sin- 
gular olla  podrida,  which  we  call  human  nature.  The  world,  how- 
ever, is  advancing  rapidly.  The  brute  courage  that  rushes  upon 
squares  of  steel  and  death-belching  batteries,  does  not  command 
the  frenzied  acclamations  that  greeted  it  of  old  ;  while  that  high- 
er courage  which  braves  death  to  save  life,  which  endures  the 
scorn  and  contumely  of  years,  rather  than  abandon  a  just  cause, 
commands  that  kind  of  admiration  that  constitutes  true  fame. 


MESSRS.  MASON  BROTHERS,  NEW  YORK. 

This  enterprising  firai  of  music  and  book  publishers,  some  of 
whose  elegant  issues,  including  "  Ruth  Hall,"  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  lately  in  our  columns,  are  doing  a  business  com- 
mensurate with  the  spirit  and  liberality  with  which  it  is  conduct- 
ed. Their  expenditures  are  very  large  and  their  income  propor- 
tionate. As  an  evidence  of  the  scale  upon  which  their  operations 
are  conducted,  we  may  refer  to  our  advertising  page  of  this  week, 
the  whole  of  which  they  have  engaged  for  their  announcements, 
at  the  regular  rates,  their  experience  having  shown  them  that 
advertising  is  the  only  certain  road  to  success  in  business. 


Peksoxal. — The  reader  is  referred  to  the  poem  in  the  present 
number,  entitled  "An  Exile's  Return,"  by  Park  Benjamin. 
While  noticing  Mr.  Benjamin's  lectures  in  a  recent  number,  we 
spoke  of  his  residence  as  at  Guilford,  Conn.  His  residence  in 
that  pleasant  village  by  the  seaside,  has,  we  understand,  termi- 
nated, and  Mr.  Benjamin  has  returned  to  spend  the  winter  months 
at  New  Haven,  a  place,  which,  on  account  of  its  University  and 
many  valuable  libraries,  must  be  very  agreeable  to  one  engaged 
in  elegant  studies  and  the  pursuits  of  literature. 


Pl-rchase. — Having  purchased  of  Mr.  Ossian  E.  Dodge,  late 
publisher  and  proprietor  of  the  Literary  Museum,  of  this  city,  all 
right  and  title  to  his  paper,  including  tbe  good  will  of  the  same, 
we  have  united  it  with  the  Flag  of  our  Union,  which  we  shall 
continue  constantly  to  improve.  The  Flag  and  Pictorial  are  still 
sent  together  for/our  dollars  per  annum. 


The  Baltic  Expedition. — The  London  Illustrated  News 
has  a  picture  of  a  donkey  and  sheep  captured  by  Napier's  fleet. 
So  the  result  of  their  enormous  naval  ai-mament  is  a  great  bray 
and  a  little  wool. 


We  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  107,000  of  Ballou'e  Pictorial  are  now 
■piinbed..— SkJturdat/Evtning  Gazelle,  Boston. 


Ida  May. — The  authoress  of  this  novel  is  now  said  to  be  Mrs. 
Mary-  Green  Pike,  a  lovely  young  widow  of  Calais,  Maine. 


A  sound  Maxim. — Diet  cures  more  than  the  lancet. 


BOSTON  STREET  CHARACTERS. 

There  is  an  out  duor  life  in  the  city,  quite  as  interesting  to  the 
student  of  human  nature  as  its  indoor  life.  There  are  certain 
characters  that  seem  to  exist  entirely  in  the  streets.  You  meet 
them  at  early  moniing,  at  noontide  and  late  at  night,  seemingly 
heedless  of  wind  and  weather,  sunshine  and  storms.  To  he  sure 
they  must  lay  their  heads  somewhere — but  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain where.  The  cabman's  horse  in  Pickwick  "lived  in  Pcnton- 
will  ven  he  was  at  home — but  that  was  wcrry  seldom."  Nobody 
ever  saw  an  orgau-grimler  goinr/  iuio  a  house.  He  is  always  outside. 
On  our  last  page  Mr.  Bariy  has  sketched  with  great  spirit,  from 
the  life,  a  group  of  these  personages  who  obtain  their  subsistence 
out  doors,  and  who  only  seek  a  shelter  when  sleep  and  weariness 
overcome  them.  In  the  centre  we  have  a  full  length  of  the  apple- 
girl— a  daughter  of  Eve,  dealing  in  the  fruit  which  her  mother  sold 
at  such  a  dear  rate.  Nothing  displays  more  strikingly  the  mag- 
nanimity of  man  than  his  willingness  to  buy  a  pippin  of  a  female, 
considering  what  happened  forty  or  fifty  hundred  years  ago.  In 
the  left  hand  corner  of  the  i)ictnre  is  a  poor  woman  who  supports 
her  infant  by  selling  candy  and  snudl  knick-nacks.  We  know  not 
her  story,  but  her  sad  and  patient  looks  prove  it  is  a  sad  one.  In 
the  opposite  comer  is  one  of  those  sturdy  vagabonds,  who 

"  Split  the  ear  of  melody 
Aod  break  the  legs  of  time." 

This  instrument  of  torture  supports  himself  and  a  diminutive 
caricature  of  humanity,  whose  antics  eke  out  the  attraction. 
Hand  organs  are  plural— they  have  a  faculty  of  multiplication 
which  defies  calculation.  Once  upon  a  time  their  calls  had  the 
delightful  variety  of  angels'  visits,  but  of  late  they  swarm.  An 
organ-gi-inder  is  a  difficult  animal  to  deal  with.  If  you  give  him 
nothing,  he  plays  away  on  his  expectations ;  if  you  give  him  a 
large  fee,  he  tortures  your  ear  out  of  gratitude ;  if  a  small  one,  he 
persists  in  playing  out  of  revenge.  But  he  goes  at  last^  and  you 
are  quiet.  Husli !  piercing  the  car  like  a  knife  comes  the  sound 
of  a  file  sharpening  a  woodsaw.  I  s  there  no  Mark  Antony  near, 
to  whom  we  can  "lend  our  ears,"  and  so  get  rid  of  this  excrucia- 
ting torture  ?  Thank  Heaven  !  we  burn  coal,  and  use  bark  for 
kindling — but  our  next  neighbor  is  a  fogy,  and  the  worthy  wood- 
sawyer  who  reduces  his  hickory  logs  to  convenient  "  chunks,"  is 
so  used  to  the  attrition  of  file  and  steel  that  no  doubt  he  imagines  " 
he  is  serenading  us.  The  old  lady  on  the  left  of  the  apple-woman 
pursues  a  very  laudable  calling — that  of  rag-picking.  Without 
such  sen'iecs  as  she  performs  publishers  would  be  badly  off".  Fu- 
ture Pictorials  lurk  in  the  bag  she  canies  at  her  back.  "Here's 
the  Daily  Times— Mail — 'Erald !  Great  news  from  the  East ! 
Sebastopol  not  taken !"  It  is  the  cry  of  the  newsboys,  those  col- 
porteurs of  intelligence — humble  ministers  at  the  shrine  of  know- 
ledge. The  critical  opinions  of  these  juveniles  have  some  weight 
in  newspaperdom  ;  and  they  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  a  paper 
will  sell,  or  whether  they  shall  "get  stuck"  on  it.  If  we  wanted 
to  catch  the  popular  ear,  we  should  convene  a  congress  of  news- 
boys and  submit  our  forthcoming  novel  to  their  judgment.  We 
would  give  more  for  their  imprimatur  than  for  the  decision  of  a 
coterie  of  critics  with  spectacles  on  nose.  Lastly  comes  the  lozenge 
boy.  You  may  see  him  any  night  at  the  door  of  the  Museum, 
offering  his  "lozenges"  with  eager  hand.  There  is  a  prodigious 
consumption  of  lozenges  at  the  Museum,  btit  no  one  can  deny  that 
they  are  a  decided  improvement  on  legislative  peanuts.  Such  are 
some  of  the  out  door  "notions"  of  Boston. 


Advertisements. — Horace  Greeley  once  remarked:  "Who- 
ever wishes  to  know  what  are  the  essential  features  of  the  age, 
what  its  genius  is  achieving,  and  what  are  the  triumphs  of  labor 
and  of  mind,  should  read  the  advertisements." 


What's  in  a  Nasie. — After  the  last  great  battle  in  the  East, 
a  patriotic  John  Bull  named  his  son  Inkermann.  He  ought  to 
make  a  printer  of  him. 


MARRIAOES. 


In  (his  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Caldicott,  Mr.  Franklin  B.  SchUUnger  to  Misa 
Elizabeth  D.  Chapman ;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Htreeter.  Mr.  Calvin  Burnham  to  Miss 
Abisail  Todd,  both  of  Essex;  by  Itev.  Mr.  ita'ndall,  Mr.  George  U'.  U'ardner 
to  Miss  M.  E.  Jones;  by  itvv.  Mr.  Goddard,  Dr.  James  T.  faterson  to  Mrs. 
Jaue  Mary  Nutter;  by  Kev.  A.  St.  John  Chambre,  Mr.  William  B.  WTiitcomb 
to  Mi.*8  Ellen  M.  Parker. — At  CharleMtowu,  by  Jtev.  Mr.  Tappan,  Mr.  T.  B. 
JordiLU  to  Miss  Emma  VVaite;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Hut^hins,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Daniels 
to  Miss  Frances  M.  Billings.— At  Canibridguport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whittemore, 
Mr,  Joseph  Whittemore  (.^on  of  the  ofliciating  clergyman)  to  Miss  Nancv  EUz.i- 
beth  St.  Clair.— At  Cambridge,  by  Kev.  .Mr.  Colher,  Mr.  Sauiuel  F.  Chase  to 
Miss  Haunah  Wood.— At  Medforj.  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  William  Conlcv  to 
Miss  Mary  Hunt.— At  Nahaot.  Mr.  Jesse  K.  Johnson  to  Miss  Emeliue  U.  John- 
son of  Harpswell,  Me.— At  Lynnfield,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard,  of  Chelsea,  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Goodrich,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Lizzie  Baocroft  Nevvhall.- At  Salem, 
by  Kev.  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  William  Henry  Kehew  to  Miss  Sarah  Horey  Field. — At 
Beverly,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Itcdlng.  Mr.  Joseph  K.  Russell,  of  Beverly,  to  ML^a 
Lizzie  Lee,  of  Manchester. — At  Portland.  Me.,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Peck,  Mr.  \Vm.  H. 
Dawes  to  Miss  Esther  A.  Prime,  of  Boston. — At  Philadelphia,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Thomas  Walker  to  Miss  Cecilia  Wilson. — At  Defiance,  Ohio,  David 
ra_\  lof)  Esq.  to  Miss  Mary  Furguson. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Misa  Ellen  French.  25;  Mr.  Charles  T.  CLark,  of  Middletown, 
Conn..  21:  Mrs.  Gabriella  D.  B.  Glimes,  of  Whitefield.  Me..  30;  Mi.<;s  Mary 
Carr,  SO;  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann  Brackctt,  21:  Mrs.  Rose  Monks,  34;  Mr.  Joseph 
Stockwell,  36;  Mrs.  Rachel  T.  Fiynn;  Mrs.  Caroline  C.  Poor,  43;  Frances  Oc- 
tavi:i,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Silas  and  airs.  Narcissa  Harmon,  6.— At  Charles- 
town, Mr.  Joshua  C.  Collins.  3i;  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann  Homer,  33;  Mrs.  Cjitherine 
Ryan,  25;  Mr.  David  Nash.  65:  Mr.  James  Muguire,  30.— At  Dorchester,  Mra. 
Abigail  William?,  96.— At  Wfst  Cambridge,  Mr.  John  Jamrs.  57.— At  Ma  den, 
Mr.  Matthias  Minor.  34.— At  Medford.  Mrs.  Roxsan  Blodgett.  55.— At  Saxon- 
ville,  Widow  Itebeccn  Adams,  late  of  Waterto«-n,  78. — At  Newton  Corner,  Ci  I. 
T.  S.  T.ift,  48.— At  Nowton  Centre,  Mrs.  M.-iry  Rice.  53.— At  Concord.  X*r. 
William  H.  Bates,  24.— At  Warelmm,  Mr.  Abicl  Dean,  formerly  of  Taunton, 
91.— AtSalem,  Mr.  AVilliam  H.  Townsend,  19;  Miss  Hannah  Manning,  32.— 
At  Ei^ex,  Mr.  Tbor:;as  Ctioate,  70.— At  Gloucester.  Mrs.  Hannah  P.  Blatch- 
ford.  22;  Mr.  Daniel  Tucker.  77. — At  Taunton,  Oliver  Soper.  Esq.,  7G. — At 
Plymouth,  Mrs.  Betsey  T.  Brewster,  87.— At  Rochester.  Sir,  Israel  Cowcn.  86. 
—At  Enfield,  Mr.  James  Riclmrds,  89.— At  Hirtford.  (  onn,,  Ktv.  Jonathan 
Smith,  a  soldier  of  .the  revolution,  94. — .\t  Pbilndrlphia.  t-a.,  Mrs.  Tabitha, 
wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Carpenter,  24;  Mrs.  An-anda,  vfife  of  ilr.  Chfti'lcs  U.Spain, 
26.— At  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dr.  George  11.  Gallup,  of  Boston,  41. 
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LOfl'ELL  MASON. 

Lowell  Mason,  the  subject  of  the  ac- 
companying en^ravinfj,  is  a  New  Eng- 
landcr.  His  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
countenance  has  the  unmistakable  New 
England  stamp,  and  his  career  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  section  he  springs  from. 
He  was  born  January  8,  1792.  It  was 
the  purpose  of  his  parents  that  he  should 
become  a  merchant,  and  to  the  proper 
preparation  for  this  profession  his  atten- 
tion was  early  given.  While  yet  young 
he  went  to  the  South,  where  so  many 
New  Englanders  have  gone,  and  resided 
at  Savannah  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He 
showed  a  fondness  for  his  life-work  in  his 
childhood,  and  even  while  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  gave  all  his  leisure  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  music.  While 
conducting  a  church  choir  at  Savannah, 
he  noted  the  want  of  a  suitable  collection 
of  church  music.  He  sat  down  to  com- 
pile such  a  book  as  he  thought  was 
needed,  more  especially  for  the  use  of  his 
own  choir.  ^a\^ng  finished  it,  he  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence  from  the  bank  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  sought,  in  the 
section  of  countr}'  where  he  was  born,  a 
publisher.  His  first  effort  was  m;idc  in 
Philadelphia,  but  the  publirfhers  of  that 
city  would  not  accept  of  his  copyright  as 
a  gift.  Our  young  author  made  a  like 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  give  away  his 
manuscript  in  Boston,  where  American 
music  had  its  rise.  He  was  unsuccessful 
at  first ;  but  at  length  met  with  a  gentle- 
man who  wished  to  look  at  his  music. 
The  result  was,  the  manuscript  was  shown 
to  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Boston 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  wliich  had 
been  organized  in  this  city  a  few  years 
before.  The  society  offered  to  publish 
the  work,  and  to  give  the  editor  an  inter- 
est in  the  copyright.  The  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1822,  as  the  "Boston  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  Collection."  The 
work  became  very  popular,  and  was  cir- 
culated widely  in  New  England,  as  well 
as  in  other  portions  of  the  countr}'.  In 
1826  we  find  him  lecturing  on  church 
music  in  different  Boston  churches.  One 
of  his  lectures  was  publislied  and  favor- 
ably noticed.  One  of  the  first  public  of- 
fices that  he  filled  was  that  of  president 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  his 
patron,  a  place  that  he  filled  for  several 
years.  Afterwards,  or  about  the  year 
1834,  was  organized  the  Boston  Academy 
of  Music.  This  was  an  influential  soci- 
ety, at  the  head  of  which  Mr.  Mason  was 
placed,  and  he  still  occupies  the  position, 

although  the  society  is  not  in  active  operation.  One  of  the  most 
useful  efforts  of  Mr.  Mason's  life  was  that  successfully  put  forth 
to  secure  the  introduction  of  music  as  an  educational  branch  in 
our  public  schools.  This  he  accomplished,  after  encountering 
many  difficulties,  about  eighteen  years  since.  Another  useful  in- 
troduction of  his  was  the  Pestalozzian  or  inductive  mode  of  teach- 
ing music  in  this  countiy.  As  a  musical  composer,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  has  done  much  :  no  less  than  ten  books  of  church 
mnsic  has  he  published.  The  sale  of  a  single  one,  the  Carmina 
Sacra,  has  reached  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  thousand  copies. 
His  last  book  is  the  Hallelujah,  published  last  year,  which  promises 
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to  be  as  popular  as  any  he  has  put  forth.  Mr.  Mason  has  done 
much  to  elevate  the  standard  of  churcli  music,  bylii.s  lectures  and 
books,  by  liis  personal  influence  over  thousands  of  his  pupils  and 
by  bis  presence  as  conductor  of  the  choirs  of  .several  of  the  lead- 
ing Congregational  churches  for  many  years  past.  Perhaps  no 
tunes  are  more  popular  in  vestry  and  more  public  meetings  than 
many  of  those  which  have  been  composed  by  Mr.  Mason.  In  the 
department  of  mnsic  he  has  found  his  true  life-work,  and  in  the 
efforts  he  has  made  he  deserves  well  of  l)is  country,  and  tlie  lovei's 
of  psalmody,  for  his  unremitted  exertions  in  musical  science  and 
the  cultivation  of  a  pure  taste  in  church  music. 


COBUNG  TROM  JOHN  I'S. 

No  New  Torker,  or  Williamsburgher, 
or  BrookI}'nite,  or  Flatbusher,  or  New 
Utiechter,  no  denizen  of  Flat  Lands, 
Balh,  Gravescnd,  Little  Neck  or  Flushing 
requires  to  be  told  wlio  John  I.  is,  or 
where  the  "  big  road  "  runs  to.  But  there 
are  doubtless  many  inhabitants  of  this 
northern  metropolis,  persons,  too,  who 
suppose  they  have  completed  their  edu- 
cation, to  whom  the  name  of  John  I.  has 
no  significance.  Know,  then,  benighted 
mortals,  that  John  I,  Sncdiekcr  keeps  a 
famous  hostelrie  on  the  Jamaica  Turn- 
pike, Long  Island,  about  eight  miles  from 
Brooklyn.  John  I.'s  is  to  Gotham  and 
its  environs  what  Porter's  is  to  Boston 
and  its  suburbs — a  great  place  of  resort, 
particularly  in  sleighing-time.  No  sooner 
do  the  clouds  thicken  overhead,  and  the 
first  flakes  of  snow  begin  to  fall,  than 
thoughts  of  John  I.'s  and  the  Jamaica 
turnpike  race  through  hundreds  of  nod- 
dles. The  "  city  feller  "  gets  ready  for  a 
dash,  the  country  beau  examines  the  con- 
dition of  his  nags,  bells,  robes  and  har- 
ness, and  all  the  pretty  girls  on  the  island, 
and  they  don't  raise  any  but  pretty  girls 
there,  are  agog  with  anticipations  of  a 
moonlight  or  starlight  drive  to  John's. 
Long  Island  is  a  great  place  for  fast 
horses  and  amateurs  of  horse-flesh  ;  the 
birthplace  of  the  victor  of  Sir  Henry, 
the  scene  of  Fashion's  exploits,  it  could 
hardly  be  otherwise.  Snedicker's  hotel 
is  a  large  house,  and  well  kept,  and  tlie 
numerous  darkies  that  swarm  in  the  sta- 
bles ind  sheds  are  oracles  on  all  matters 
appertaining  to  that  noble  animal,  the 
horse.  Thehouse  has  a  ball-room  running 
the  whole  length,  and  a  good  band  of 
music  is  provided  dui'lng  the  evenings  of 
the  sleighing  season.  While  this  lasts 
you  sec  the  floor  crowded  with  dancers, 
the  admission  Ijcing  only  two  York  shil- 
lings. There  are  other  large  rooms  reserv- 
ed for  private  parties,  who  engage  them 
beforehand,  and  bring  their  own  music, 
John  supplying  the  suppers.  And  what 
suppers  !  Shade  of  Apicius  !  -  The  Ro- 
man banquets  were  short  commons  to  the 
luxinious  repasts  which  Snedicker  spreads 
before  his  guests.  There  is  a  reception 
room  running  the  length  of  the  building, 
and  warmed  (it  was  when  we  were  last  at 
John's),  not  with  anthracite  fires,  or  in- 
visible furnaces,  but  with  good  hickory 
and  oak  logs,  piled  up  like  an  English 
squire's  hearth  at  Cln-istmas.  After  a 
drive  of  eight  or  ten  miles  through  the 
biting  air  of  a  Januaiy  night,  the  aspect 
of  this  apartment  is  tmly  cheerful.  It  is  always  full,  and  the 
crowded  groups  who  are'thawing  out,  talk  of  the  adventures  of  the 
road,  the  speed  of  their  horses,  the  upsets,  if  there  has  been  any, 
the  racifig  and  tho  runaways.  As  snow  falls  seldom,  and  lasts 
but  a  little  while  on  the  islaiid,  they  are  naturally  bound  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  The  bar-room  affords  ample  material  for  the 
study  of  human  nature,  for  here  the  fast  man  wlio  has  been  "  let- 
tingout  "  his  "  flyer  "  on  the  roiid,  is  sure  to  "  let  out  "  himself, 
to  slacken  the  curb  upon  his  tongue  and  give  himself  the  head. 
The  ]-oom  is  appropriately  hung  Avith  engravings  of  fast  horses 
and  other  emblems  of  the  race-course. 
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ATHEA.KUM 

AT    RROOKLYN,    L.    I. 

This  fine  edifice,  built 
afler  dcsijins  of  the  cele- 
brated architects,  Messrs. 
Field  and  Corrcsio.stnnds 
at  the  corner  of  Atlantic 
and  Clinton  Streets.      It 
is  built  of  brick,  bordered 
and     capped    with    free- 
stone, and  cost  about  six- 
ty-three thousand  dollars. 
It  is    noticeable   for   its 
neatness,  even  in  a  city 
ofsuchciejianceas  Brook- 
lyn.    It  was  first  opened 
on  the  eveninc:  of  the  1 9th 
of  April,    1853,  when  its 
large     public     hall    was 
crowded  to  excess.     Ad- 
dresses werc  made  by  sev- 
eral distinguished  litVrury 
gentlemen.       Its   object, 
like  that  of  other  similar 
institutions,  is  to   foster 
and    encouraj^e    science, 
literature   and   the    arts, 
and  to  promote  intellec- 
tual   improvement.       A 
news     or    rcadin«x-room 
constitutes    one    of    the 
prominent  features  of  the 
plan,  in   connection  with 
a  fine  circulating  library. 
On    tlic    tables   may   bo 
found  all  the  leading  Eu- 
ropean    and     American 
publications,  the  newspa- 
pers, weeklies  and  month- 
lies, of  note,  and  the  first 
class    magazines.       The 
hall  is  the  finest  and  lar- 
gest in   the  city,  and  is 
used  for  concerts,  lectures 
and   meetings.      The   li- 

brarj^  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  contains  but  about  three  thousand 
volumes ;  the  number,  however,  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  en- 
larged by  a  certain  portion  of  the  income  of  the  association,  set 
aside  for  that  purpose,  and  the  trustees  hope  soon  to  present  to 
the  public  a  full  and  well-selected  library  of  standard  literature. 
The  city  has  increased  of  late  with  marvellous  rapidity.  Not 
many  years  ago  it  was  scarcely  more  than  a  village,  but  now  cov- 
ers, including  Williamsburg,  recently  annexed,  under  the  name 
of  East  Brooklyn,  an  area  of  several  miles.  The  new  streets  are 
laid  out  in  a  liberal  and  tasteful  manner,  being  noble,  wide  ave- 
nues, with  capacious  side-walks,  allowing  plenty  of  room  for  the 
planting  of  shade-trees.  There  arc  long  lines  of  palatial  residen- 
ces, which  vie  in  architectural  elegance  and  internal  comfort  and 
luxury  with  those  of  the  upper  part  of  New  York.  The  City 
Hali,  illustrated  in  a  former  number  of  the  Pictorial,  is  an  ele- 
gant building,  of  white  marble.  Brooklyn  also  contains  many 
churches  of  great  beauty.  The  width  of  the  streets  has  enabled 
the  city  to  introduce  the  horse-railroad.  There  are  two  lines  in 
operation,  one  from  Fulton  Ferry  to  Greenwood  Cemeteiy,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles,  the  other  running  to  East  Brookljii. 

<     ima—    »  

PHILADELPHIA  GAS  WORKS. 

The  engraving  we  now  oflier  pre.'^cnts  a  view  of  tlie  new  gas 
works  at  Point  Breeze,  on  the  Schuylkill,  which  supplies  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.     It  is  an  immense  establishment,  covering  twen- 
ty-four acres,  with  a  frontage  of  fifteen  hnndred  feet  on  the  river. 
The    architecture    of 
the  building  is  Gothic, 
and    the    style    very 
neat  and  chaste.  There 
are,  in  addition  to  the 
extensive       buildings 
shoivn  in  our  engrav- 
ing, a  large  gasome- 
ter, on  the  right,  and 
farther  in  the  rear,  re- 
tort houses.     The  lat- 
ter is  2.^0  feet  long  by 
50  wide,  36  feet  high, 
and  lighted  by  forty- 
eight  gothic  windows. 
The  quantity  of  coal 
consumed       averages 
one   hundred    twenty 
tons  per  dicra.      It  is 
chiefly  from   Virginia 
and  Pittsburg-  a  little 
rosin  is    occasionally 
added.      The    retorts 
are  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est   in    the    country. 
Each  is  charged  with 
250   pounds    of   coal, 
which    evolve     from 
1000   to   1100  feet  of 
gas,  the  charge  being 
frequently      renewed. 
The  gas  is  then  con- 
veyed   by  pipes   into 
hydraulic  mains,  near- 
ly filled  with   water, 
which  cools    the  gas 
and  t;ikes  off  some"  of 
the  impurities.    It  is 
then     conveyed    into 
exhausters,  then  con- 
densers,   and     finally 
into   purifiers,  where, 
passing  through  sev- 
eral layers    of  quick- 
lime, in    the   percola- 
tion of  which  tlie  sul- 
phur    anil      carbonic 
acid  are  taken  away, 
it  is  then  fit   for   use. 
These  latter  processes 
are  all   conducted   in 
separate  rooms.     The 
present    consumption 
is   about  one   and    a 
quarter     million     of 
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feet  per  day.  In  the  purifying  room,  the  gas  passes  up  and  down 
several  pipes,  through  which  water  drips  as  in"  a  shower-bath, 
until  finally  it  passes  through  a  valve  into  vast  boxes,  filled  with 
quicklime,  and  through  three  pairs  of  these  it  percolates,  until 
completely  cleansed  of  sulphur  and  carbonic  acid.  It  then  goes 
through  a  meter,  a  colossal  machine  in  a  separate  room,  in  front 
of  which  is  to  be  seen  a  system  of  dials,  measuring  from  units  up 
to  millions  of  feet,  and  accompanied  by  a  "  tell-tale,"  to  which  a 
clock  is  attached,  and  which  shows  at  any  time  how  much  gas  has 
been  made  at  any  particular  minute,  or  in  any  particular  hour. 
The  immense  gas-holder  will  contain  one  million  feet,  and  in 
using  it,  instead  of  four  or  five  smaller  ones,  a  saving  of  from 
SI50,000  to  ©200,000  would  be  effected.  The  well  in  which  it  is 
sunk  is  fifty  feet  deep  ;  the  two  tanks  are  forty-five  feet  deep  each, 
making  a  height  of  ninety  feet,  when  properly  arranged.  The 
application  of  the  gases  produced  during  the  dcstmctive  distilla- 
tion of  pit  coal  to  the  purposes  of  illuminition  is  a  very  modern 
invention.  But  in  1739,  Dr.  Clayton,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, described  a  method  of  filling^b ladders  with  what  he  called 
the  "spirit  of  coal,"  obtainedTby  distilling  coal  in  a  retort  in  tlie 
open  fire.  Mr.  Murdock,  of  Rcdwith  in  Comwall,  first  applied 
coal  gas  to  economical  purposes  in  1792.  In  1802  he  lighted  a 
building  in  Solio  by  it.  In  1803  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  and  part 
of  Pall  Mall,  London,  were  lighted  by  gas  ;  and  it  very  soon  ban- 
ished oil  illumination  from  the  streets.  When  coal  is  snlyected 
to  what  chemists  call  "  destmctive  distillation,"  that  is,  when  it  is 


heated  red  hot  in  close 
vessels,  it  yields  a  great 
variety  of  complicated 
products,  which  may  be 
divided  into  three  pnnci- 
pal  classes,  viz.,  perma^ 
nent  gases,  vapors  that 
condense  into  solids  or 
liquids  by  cooling,  and 
fixed  or  residuary  matter. 
Tlie  object  of  gas  man- 
ufacture is  to  separate 
these  products.  The  old- 
est of  the  London  gas 
works  has  three  stations, 
and  produces  annually 
18,750,000  pounds  weight 
of  gas.  The  Chartered 
Company  produced  75,- 
000,000  pounds  weight 
annually,  affording  a  light 
equal  to  that  of  160,- 
000,000  pounds  of  can- 
dles. The  extent  tra- 
^  ersed  by  the  pipes  of  the 
London  Gas  Light  Com- 
pxny  exceeds  fifty  miles. 
The  mode  of  preparing 
gxs  is  as  follows;  large, 
tight,  iron  vessels,  three- 
quarters  filled  with  coal, 
arc  heated  in  furnaces  to 
a  red  heat ;  to  the  end  or 
open  mouth  of  the  vessels 
containing  the  coal  are 
tightly  fitted  iron  tubes, 
which  convey  the  sub- 
stances (gas,  water,  am- 
monia, tar)  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  the 
coal,  to  reseiToirs,  in 
,  which  they  become  sep- 

arated, the  tar  and  water 
being  condensed,  while 
the  gas  passes  on  to  other  vessels,  in  which  the  preparation  is  com- 
pleted. It  is  passed  through  pure  water  and  through  lime-water, 
by  which  it  is  washed  and  cleansed  of  its  impurities,  into  the  gas- 
ometer, in  which  it  remains  till  wanted  for  use.  This  instrument 
consists  of  two  parts,  a  large  wooden  or  iron  cistern,  open  above, 
partly  filled  with  water,  and  a  large  open  vessel  of  iron,  or  some 
other  substance,  which  is  inverted  in  the  water  contained  in  the 
other,  and  is  suspended  and  balanced  by  weights  playing  over  pul- 
leys. Then,  as  the  gas  is  allowed  to  enter  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern,  it  rises  up  into,  and  thus  pushes  up,  the  inverted  vessel, 
or  gasholder,  till  it  is  filled.  From  this  it  is  let  out  through  tubes 
provided  with  stop-cocks.  As  soon  as  the  cocks  are  opened,  the 
weight  of  the  gas-holder,  tending  to  sink  it  in  the  water,  forces  out 
the  gas  it  contains.  It  is  then  transmitted  through  small  iron  or 
leaden  tubes  to  any  part  where  it  is  needed.  These  tubes  arc  laid 
under  the  ground,  like  aqueduct  logs,  and  are  thus  protected 
from  injury,  while  the  small  branches  from  them,  for  street  or 
house  lamps,  arc  passed  through  hollow  posts,  or  openings  in  the 
walls  of  the  buildings  in  which- they  arc  to  be  used.  The  light 
furnished  by  them  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  purest  and  brightest,  as 
well  as  the  least  offensive,  of  any,  if  we  except  the  Argand  lamps 
alone.  Its  advantages  are  particularly  felt  in  places  where  many 
lights  are  wanted  in  a  small  space,  and  for  street  lights.  Bat  we 
need  say  nothing  more.  The  employment  of  gas  in  lighting  our 
large  cities  and  towns  has  become  so  common  that  nearly  all  are 
familiar  with  the  details  of  its  use  and  manufacture. 


^'^^ 
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The  ■winters  are  very  severe  on  the  Black  Sea,  cspet-iallr  on  the 
nonhem  coast.  The  very  sails  freeze,  and  the  deck  is  covered 
with  ice.  December  and  the  second  half  of  January  are  the 
most  dangerous  portions  of  the  year.  The  mouths  of  ilie  differ- 
ent rivers  are  frozen  over,  as  are   also   the  harbor  of  Odessa  and 

the  Straits  of  Kertch. "When  Florida  w;is  admitted  into  the 

Union,  there  were  granted  to  the  State  400,000  acres  of  land 
for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvements.  Some  of  these  lands 
have  been  sold,  and  the  fund  now  on  hand,  amounts   to  over 

$600,000. The  London  Times,  evidently  thinking  that  the 

state  of  affairs  in  the  Cnmea  demands  some  sort  of  an  explana- 
tion, comes  to  the  rescue,  and  informs  the -^'orl^  tliat  "  Ent/hmd 
is  affecUd  to  be  a  great  niilitar^  potcer!"     Not  another  word  need 

be  said. The  official  value  of  wine  and  spirits  imported  into 

the  United  Slates  in  1853,  was  55,199,000.  During:  the  last  fis- 
cal year  it  amounted  to  S5, 675,000.  There  has  been  a  considera- 
ble falling:  off  in  the  import  of  brandy  and  port  wine. The 

Calcutta  Eniriishman  h:is  a  story  of  a  shark  captured  there, 
which,  on  being  opened,  contained  the  body  of  a  young  child  in 
a  good  state  of  prescn'atiou,  the  body  of  another  child  partly  de- 
composed, and  a  portion  of  the  remains  of  an  adult. — ^ — The 
census  of  the  village  of  Xiagara  Falls  hit'*  just  been  completed, 
and  exhibits  an   aggregate  of  2559  inliabiiants,  an  increase  of 

about  1000  in  two  years. il.  Alexandre    Dumas    has   lately 

produced  a  drama  in  five  acts  and  six  tableaux  at  the  Odeon 
Theatre,  Paris.  The  title  of  this  drama  is  "Conscience."  The 
principal  character  is  played  by  Lafcrriere,  an  actor  of  consider- 
able power  in  passionate  expression,  with  an  occasional  tendency 
to  extravagance  in  gesticulation,  but  unquestionably  of  decided 
intelligence. The  waters  of  the  Upper  Sacramento  are  teem- 
ing with  the  finest  salmon,  which  are  caught  and  carried  to  San 
Francisco,  where  they  arc  sold  at  three  cents  per  pound.  So 
plenty  are  they,  tliat  many  spoil  and  are  thrown  away  without 

being  sold. The  natives  of  Australia  believe  that  after  death 

thev  return  as  white  men.  One  of  them,  hanged  at  Melbourne, 
said  :    "  Never  mind  ;  I  jump   up  white    fellow,   with  plenty  of 

sixpence." Daniel  Webster  used  to  relate  that  in  a  suit  he 

received  eighteen  dollars  for  a  vast  amount  of  labor,  but  after- 
wards was  employed  in  an  exactly  similar  case,  and  received 
a  fee  of  five   thousand  dollars,  though    he  used  the  same  brief 

that  he   had  prepared  for  the  first  case. A  boy  twelve  years 

old,  son  of  Dr.  Ezra  Spragne,  of  Amsterdam,  Xe\y  York-,  is  said 
to  be  a  master  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Spanish  and  French 

languages,  and  besides,  shows  groat  capacity  for  drawing. In 

the  English  census  returns,  literature  made  by  no  means  a  con- 
spicuous figured-only  five  hundred  and  twenty -four  authors  being 
set  down,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  literary  private  secretjiries, 
and  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  editors  and  \vriters, 
together  with  two  hundred  and  seven  reporters  for  newspapers 
and  short-hand  writers. llr.  Gough,  the  celebrated  temper- 
ance lecturer,  now  in  Europe,  has  received  an  invitation  to  visit 
Australia.     A  large  sum,  it  is  said,  has  been  promised  him  by 

way  of  remuneration. It  is  just  as  true  as  when  Dr.  Franklin 

said  it,  that  Christians  may  be  known  in  icy  going,  by  the  ashes 

on  the  sidewalks  in  front  of  thtir  houses. Fourteen  years  ago, 

but  a  single  house,  and  that  a  log  cabin,  stood  upon  what  is  now 
the  site  of  St.  Paul,  Miuesota ;  a  city  that  supports  four  daily 
newspapers,  and  where  upwards  of  forty-thix-e  thousand  passen- 
gers have  been  landid  within  a  year. WHiat  the  safety-valve 

is  to  the  steam  engine,  is  the  maxim,  "  earn  before  you  spend," 
to  commence  life.  If  you  "  pay  as  you  go,"  you  will  alwavs  be 
independent,  always  your  own  master,  because  never  in  debt. 


Dooh-Knockers. — There  was  a  romance  about  knockers,  after 
all,  though  we  never  found  it  out  till  they  vanished  and  bell-pulls 
were  substituted.  A  writer  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine 
fiays  ; — "Familiar  friends  were  sure  to  be  known  by  their  knocks. 
Ever}*  one  in  the  world  has  a  peculiar,  distinctive  mode  of  per- 
forming on  a  door,  as  he  has  a  peculiar  step,  or  voice,  or  cough, 
or  whistle ;  and  after  a  little  time  people  became  acquainted  with 
it.  What  was  more  common — I  appeal  to  every  one's  experience 
— than  to  hear  the  remark,  "  There's  my  husband,"  or,  "  There's 
Tom,"  or  "Bill,  I  know  his  knock!"  But  who,  pray,  would 
venture  to  assert,  "Bless  my  heart,  that's  my  wife  come  home 
already ;  that's  her  ring  !"  Ten  to  one,  'twould  turn  out  to  he  the 
laundress,  or  the  pot-boy  with  the  servants'  jiorter." 


Statistical. — There  are  in  Boston,  129  clcrg}-men  of  various 
denominations  ;  404  counsellors  at  law  ;  226  physicians  of  regu- 
lar standing  with  the  faculty,  besides  17  botanic  physicians  and 
14  female.  Boston  supports  78  public  houses  or  hotels,  and  all  iu 
all,  is  quite  a  sizable  village. 


A  K.vii.RO.AD  IN  THE  CitiMEA. — Thcy  are  talking  about 
building  a  railroad  frrmi  Balaclava  to  the  camp  of  the  allied 
forces.  They  had  better  Imild  it  from  the  camp  to  Balaclava 
with  a  heavy  down  gi-ade.  There  has  bceu  railing  enough  at 
their  ill  success  alreadv. 


A  RoTHSCHiT.!)  Gone.— The  Baron  Solomon  dc  Rothschild 
died  lately  in  Paris,  leaving  a  gap  in  the  circle  of  that  farailv 
that  can  buy  up  autocrats  and  princes,  yet  cannot  bribe  grim, 
inexorable  death. 


Commerce  of  Boston. — Aeconling  to  the  Custom  House 
records,  there  were  3102  foreign  anivals  at  this  port  for  the  year 
1854,  being  an  increase  of  60  over  1853.  The  foreign  clearances 
last  vear  number  3072. 


illapsiLie  ©atijcrings. 


For  the  last  tinancial  year,  which  ended  June  30,  1854,  the  im- 
ports of  silk  fabrics  amounted  to  S33,OO0,00U. 

The  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  iu  various  parts  of  the  city,  have 
cstablishod  soup  houses  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute. 

It  is  mmored  that  Govenior  Don-  has  left  a  MS.  autobiogra- 
phy, said  to  possess  much  general  as  well  as  political  interest. 

During  the  past  year,  the  New  York  City  Superior  Court  has 
naturalized  3145  foreignei-s,  and  the  Common  Pleas,  3459. 

A  gentleman  fishing  iu  Saugus  River  a  few  days  since,  pulled 
out  three  eels  whose  aggregate  weight  was  eleven  and  a  quarter 
pounds. 

A  son  of  Mr.  James  Stone,  of  L}mn,  about  nine  years  old,  cut 
off  the  first  two  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  recently,  while  playing 
with  a  hay  cutter. 

The  Newport  JMercun.-  publishes  a  list  of  thirty-six  persons  who 
have  died  in  that  city  during  1854,  and  whose  average  age  was 
eighty-one  and  a  half  years. 

The  new  route  from  California  to  the  Salt  Lake,  avoiding  the 
dangci-s  on  the  Humboldt,  was  tried  successfully  by  Mr.  Great- 
house,  making  the  trip  in  twenty-five  days. 

Madame  Ida  Pfoiffcr  has  now  successfully  accomplished  her 
second  voyage  round  the  world,  and  arrived  in  London,  after  an 
absence  of  throe  years  and  a  half.  * 

It  is  computed  that  the  four  works  of  which,  for  very  many 
vears,  most  copies  have  been  sold,  are  the  Bible,  Shakspearc, 
Robinson  Ci"usoe  and  Mother  Goose. 

The  coal  product  of  the  world,  in  the  year  1853,  is  estimated 
at  "2,000,000  tons;  of  which  amount  40,000,000  were  produced 
by  Great  Britain,  and  9,000,000  by  the  United  States. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Smitli,  a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  one  of  the 
first  to  volunteer,  and  who  served  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  in  the  earliest  struggles  of  the  patriots,  died  in  Hartford, 
on  the  3d  inst. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  recently  decided,  that, 
under  the  law  of  1834,  the  legal  weight  of  a  ton  in  that  State  is 
2000  pounds,  and  not  2240  as  practised,  until  lately,  among  the 
coal  dealers. 

The  total  amount  of  shipping  ^\Tecked  from  the  head  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  during  the  past  season,  is 
nearly  as  follows,  viz., — sieamers,  7,  hu'ge  propellors  12,  brigs  6, 
barques  and  schooners,  48. 

Conrad  Bush,  of  Pompey,  Onondaga  Co.,  K.Y.,^died  at  his  res- 
idence lately,  at  the  advanced  age  of  102.  Mr.  Bush  served  in 
the  American  army  throughout  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  w;is 
personally  acquainted  with  Washington. 

Quite  an  excitement  h;xs  been  created  at  Pittsfield,  by  the  re- 
cent discovery  of  silver  mines  in  that  vicinity.  One  of  the  dig- 
gings is  half  a  mile  from  the  mills,  and  is  vis*ited  daily  by  crowtls. 
A  number  of  rich  specimens  have  been  produced. 

Among  the  goods  imported  by  the  Asia  to  Boston,  was  a  case 
of  thread  lace  valued  at  $10,500,  upon  which  the  duties  amount- 
ed to  S2100.  A  single  invoice  of  French  goods  was  valued  at 
S33,765,  and  the  duties  paid  amounted  to  SS439  95. 

The  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  have 
reduced  the  size  of  that  paper,  the  general  dullness  of  business 
having,  as  they  state,  removed  the  pressure  upon  their  advertis- 
ing columns,  which  was  occasioned  by  immense  activity  in  the 
California  and  Australia  trade. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Rev.  Evan  Lewis,  B.  A.,  Barton-on- 
Humber,  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  and  philosophers  of  the 
age,  is  about  completing  the  plan  of  an  instrument  by  which  any 
city  or  town  may  be  destroyed  without  a  nearer  approach  than 
ten  miles. 

Mrs.  Man,'  Collins,  residing  about  seven  miles  from  Abingdon, 
Va.,  is  certainly  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old, 
and  is  believed  to  be  near  one  hundred  and  thirty.  She  yet  at- 
tends to  a  great  deal  of  work  about  the  farm  of  her  son,  with 
whom  she  resides. 

Thirty-six  women  of  Otsego,  in  Alleghany  countj',  Michigan, 
recently  armed  themselves  with  hatchets  and  pickaxes  and  march- 
ed in  a  body  to  the  principal  hotel  and  several  other  places  where 
liquors  were  kept,  broke  in  pieces  all  the  decanters,  demijolms 
and  liquor  ban-els,  and  spilled  their  contents  in  the  streets. 

Tlie  Rockingham  (Va.)  Register  says  :  "  Our  old  friend,  Fred- 
erick Keister,  of  Pendleton  county,  has  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  hunting  in  the  raouniains  of  his  native  county.  He  is  now  in 
his  SSth  year,  and  has  killed  during  his  life  one  thousand  deer, 
ten  elk,  three  hundred  bears,  thirty  ^lanthers  and  fii'ty-three 
wolves." 

The  Queen  of  Spain  is  about  to  present  the  Pope  with  a  mag- 
nificent new  tiara,  ornamented  with  three  croi\'ns  of  brilliants, 
and  with  a  great  many  pearls,  rubies,  emeralds  and  sapphires. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  tiara  is  about  2,000,000  reals  (near 
SIO0,000),  and  the  royal  present  is  to  be  placed  in  a  box  of 
sculptured  silver. 

An  article  of  modem  warfare,  known  as  fiilse  knuckles,  has 
come  into  quite  general  use  among  the  Philadelphia  firemen.  It 
is  made  of  I)rass,  comprising  a  sort  of  frame,  in  which  are  four 
holes,  into  which  the  fingei-s  are  inserted.  In  the  clenched  hand 
it  presents  a  weapon  calculated  to  deal  a  deadly  blow  when  used 
by  a  powerful  man. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  1854,  2278  letters  containing  money 
were  opened  at  the  dead  letter  office.  The  tofal  amount  was 
S13,785,  about  seven-eighths  of  which  was  restored  to  tlie  Ia^vful 
owners.  More  than  one  tliousand  bushels  of  dead  letters  were, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  conveyed  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city 
and  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  French  colony  of  Algiers,  in  Africa,  is  likely  to  compete 
with  the  Vnited  States  in  the  production  of  fine  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton. Two  years  ago  10  hugs  were  grown,  last  year  140.  and  this 
year  it  is  stated  that  2000  hags  will  be  jiroduccd.  Tliis  cotton, 
so  far,  has  been  sent  to  Havre,  and  the  prices  rejilizcd  were  from 
2s.  2.  (58c.)  to  4s.  (SI)  per  pound. 

Profe.^sor  Zahn.-who  has  passed  not  fewer  than  fifteen  years  in 
investigating  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  is  preparing 
for  publication,  at  Berlin,  the  twenty-seventh  and  hu-t  part  of  his 
great  work  on  the  monuments  discovered  in  those  towns.  This 
work  is  one  of  the  most  e.xpcnsive  ever  published  iu  Germanv, 
each  copy  costing  300  thalers  {5230). 

It  is  very  seldom  thai  the  expenses  of  a  public  institution  dur- 
ing a  given  time  fall  below  the  official  estimates;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  current  expenditures  of  the  Moyamensing 
prison,  in  Pliilaclelphia,  during  the  last  six  months,  have  been 
less  by  more  than  tlu'cc  hundred  dollars  than  the  appropriations 
made,  and  the  surplus  hab  been  returned  to  the  city  treasury. 


^orrign   3lzm3. 


Yang,  the  chief  of  the  Chinese  insurgents,  has  published  an 
edict  against  tlie  drinking  of  wine. 

A  man  named  Donald  Ross,  died  at  Nairn,  Scotland,  lately,  at 
the  ])atriarchal  age  of  108  years.  Tliis  is  the  age  which  his 
friends  directed  to  be  inscribed  on  his  coftin  ;  but  it  is  believed  he 
was  several  years  older. 

The  horticulturists  of  Paris  have  succeded  by  artificial  cross- 
ings ill  obtaining  a  natural  rose  of  blue  color  which  is  the  fourth 
color  obtained  by  artificial  means — that  and  the  yellow  or  tea 
i-ose,  the  black  or  purple  rose,  are  the  result  of  skilful  and 
Scientific  gardening. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  given  Mr.  AVebb,  a  New  Y'ork 
ship-builder,  an  order  for  a  first  class  steamship,  which  will  prob- 
ably be  duplicated.  Jlr.  Webb  went  out  to  St.  Petersburg  sev- 
eral months  since,  and  found  Nicholas  was  disposed  to  be  a  very 
liberal  customer. 

A  young  wonian,  the  wife  of  a  baker  in  London,  died  a  short 
time  since  from  a  ven.'  singular  cause.  It  seems  that  a  lad  had 
passed  a  spurious  florin  upon  her  in  exchange  for  a  loaf  of 
bread,  upon  ascertaining  which  fact  she  became  so  excited  as  to 
bring  on  a  fit,  in  which  she  expired. 

The  machines  provided  for  the  British  steam  fleet  in  the  Bal- 
tic consist  chiefly  of  four  luniing  lathes,  two  planing  machines, 
two  boiler  plate  punching  and  shearing  machines,  four  drilling 
and  boring  machines,  two  bolt-screwing  machines,  one  steam 
hammer,  one  cupola,  capable  of  executing  any  brass  or  iron  cast- 
ing below  30  cwt.,  together  with  every  other  article  of  minor 
implements. 

John  Ward,  of  Whitby  Grove,  Manchester  (England),  under- 
took recently,  to  make  2000  quill  pens  witli  a  knife,  in  ten  hours, 
for  a  wager.  At  the  end  of  five  hours  he  had  succeeded  in 
making  1129,  and  at  the  end  of  nine  hours  and  a  half  he  had 
made  2030,  being  thirty  over  his  task,  with  half  an  hour  to  spare. 
The  conditions  of  the  match  were  that  they  should  all  be  fit  for 
commercial  use. 


jSantJs  of  ©olD. 


0,  how  hitter  a  thing  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through 

another  man's  eyes  ! — Shakspeare. 

....  Harmony  and  good  will  towards  men  must  be  the  basis 
of  every  political  establishment. —  Washington. 

. . .  Presents  which  our  love  for  the  donor  has  rendered  precious 
are  ever  the  most  acceptable. — Ovid. 

....  It  many  times  falls  out,  that  we  deem  ourselves  much 
deceived  in  others,  because  we  first  deceived  ourselves. — Sir 
Philip  Sidney. 

....  A  great  mind  may  change  its  objects,  but  it  cannot  relin- 
quish them  ;  it  must  have  something  to  pursue ;  variety  is  its 
relaxation,  and  amusement  its  repose. — Chiton. 

....  No  man  possesses  a  genius  so  commanding  that  he  can 
attain  eminence,  unless  a  subject  suited  to  his  talents  should 
present  itself,  and  an  oppoitunity  occur  for  their  development. — 
Fling. 

Busy  not  yourself  in  looking  forward  to  the  events  of  to- 
morrow ;  but  whatever  may  be  those  of  the  days  Providence 
m.iy  yet  assign  you,  neglect  not  to  tnni  them  to  advantage. — 
Horace. 

....  What  is  the  sole  and  universal  measure  of  things  ?  God 
— who  is  always  equal  and  like  himself;  who  weighs  and  meas- 
ures everything,  and  sustains  all  nature  in  a  just  equipoise. — 
St.  Clement. 

....  The  cause  of  ^nrtue  and  libert>-  is  confined  to  no  conti- 
nent or  climate.  It  comprehends,  within  its  capacious  limits,  the 
wise  and  good,  however  dispersed  and  separated  in  space  and 
distance. —  Washington. 

Contentment  produces,  in  some  measure,  all  those  effects 

which  the  alchemist  usually  ascribes  to  what  he  calls  the  philos- 
opher's stone ;  and  if  it  does  not  bring  riches,  it  docs  the  same 
thing  by  banishing  the  desire  for  them. — Addiaon. 

....  AVhcre  men  are  the  most  sure  and  aiTogant,  they  aro 
commonly  the  most  mistaken,  and  have  there  given  reins  to  pas- 
sion, without  that  proper  deliberation  and  suspense,  which  can 
alone  secure  them  from  the  grossest  absurdities. — Hume. 


Joker's  Bubget. 

He  who  pays  more  attention  to  his  hat  than  his  head,  shows 
which  is  most  prized. 

The  New  York  Express  aills  the  modern  theory  of  spiritualism, 
"  table-legs  theology." 

"  Poh  !  poh !"  said  a  wife  to  her  expiring  husband,  as  he  strove 
to  utter  a  few  p;urting  words ;  *'  don't  stop  to  talk,  but  go  on 
with  your  dying." 

Officer — "Didn't  you  guarantee,  sir.  that  the  horse  wouldn't 
shy  before  the  fire  of  an  enemy?  Horsedcaler — "No  more  he 
wont ;  'tisn't  till  after  the  fire  that  he  shies." 

The  Post  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  Gallip:igos  islands* 
when  they  arc  annexed,  will  be  delightful  residences  for  aldermen, 
for  turtles  are  the  principal  articles  of  food,  and  grow  to  an 
enormous  size. 

"  How  are  ye,  Smith  ?"  says  Jones.  Smith  pretended  not  to 
know  him.  and  answered  hesitatingly :  "  Sir,  you  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  me."  '*  Yes,  I  suppose  so  ;  everybody  has  that's  got 
common  sense." 

In  Koel  Dha's  Welsh  Laws  for  minstrels,  he  lays  do«ni  that  a 
bard,  receiving  a  favor  from  a  king,  shall  give  him  an  ode,  in  re- 
turn ;  if  from  a  chief  or  nobleman,  three  lyrics ;  if  from  a  vassal, 
he  must  sing  the  latter  to  sle^p.' 

The  editor  of  an  Eastern  paper  (says  the  Cincinnati  Adver- 
tiser) expresses  great  indignation  at  the  manner  in  which  a 
woman  was  buried  who  committed  suicide.  He  says  :  "  She  was 
buried  like  a  dog  with  her  clothes  on." 

A  certain  Irish  attorney  threatened  to  prosecute  a  Dublin 
printer  for  inserting  the  death  of  a  living  person.  The  menace 
concluded  with  the  remark,  that  ''no  printer  should  publish  a 
death  unless  informed  of  the  fact  by  the  party  deceased." 

"  In  Cork."  said  O'ConnclI,  "  I  remember  a  supernumerary 
crier,  who  had  been  put  in  the  place  of  an  invalid,  trj-ing  to  dis- 
pcrsi'  the  crowd  by  exclaiming,  with  a  stentorian  voice — 'AH 
you  blackguards  that  isn't  lawyers,  lave  the  presence  of  the  conrt 
entirely,  or  I'll  make  yc.  by  the  powers." 


BALLOUS   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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EUTH    HALL, 

A  DOMSTIC  TiLE  OF  THE  PRESEM-  TDIE. 
BY  FANNY  FERN. 

13mo.    CLOTH.    400  PAGES.    PEICE,  $1  25. 

This  is  the  first  coDtinuous  storj-  ever  published  by  this 
dietiijguifhctl  authoress,  who  has  jichicvetl  a  reputation  so 
brilliant  in  so  brief  a  time.  He  believe  truth  will  war- 
niut  us  la  the  assertiou  that  it  is  ci-eating  a  more  pro- 
found scQ^tiOD  than  any  book  ever  issued  from  the  Amer- 
ican press.  Some  iudicjition  of  this  may  be  obtained  from 
the  folloiving  extracts,  many  of  them  selected  from  whole- 
column  reviews: 

Here  is  a  remarkable  book — a  book  to  create  a  profound 
sensation.  We  have  read  it  through,  the  volume  of  -100 
pages,  in  six  consecutive  hours.  The  story  is  told  with 
estraordiniiry  power  and  interest.  There  arc  passages  in 
"KpTU  ll.\LL"  equal  in  tnigic  description  to  anything  in 
the  works  of  Dickens.  It  is  a  book  that  will  make  a  sob- 
bing among  mothers  and  widows,  and  cause  a  general 
sighing  over  the  sins  of  the  rich  and  sulferings  of  the 
poor. — yew  Yorh  Mirror, 

There  are  passages  in  it  that  appeal  to  the  most  delicate 
feelings  of  our  nature;  there  are  others  that  make  the 
blood  boil  with  anger;  there  are  others  that  send  gushes 
of  tears  to  the  eyes;  and  other?  still,  that  awaken  the  ad- 
miration, the  risibilities  and  the  grjtitude  which  sympa- 
thy of  idea  or  feelingsalways  engenders. — Buffalo  Exprtss. 
It  cannot  be  liiid  aside  by  any  reader  without  retaining 
a  deep  impression,  for  it  L<  imbued  with  the  energy  of  a 
fltroDg-mind*d  and  strong-witted  woman. — yeic  \urk 
Commercial  Adreiliser. 

The  interest  of  the  narrative  never  flags  from  beginning 
tovad.—IIart/ord   Couranl. 

None  can  read  it  w-itbont  profit.  It  sustains  a  high 
moral  tone  throughout.  The  reiider  will  not  weary  over 
these  pages,  and  the  only  regret  will  be  that  there  is  not 
more  of  it, — Beli-idert  Intelli^enctr, 

A  story  of  universal  interest,  from  the  pen  of  a  courage- 
ous, wittv.  independent,  and  altogether  formidable  woman. 
—FuilaJtlphia  City  lurn. 

It  is  a  good  book,  as  well  as  a  deeply  interesting  one. — 
WiUimantic  Public  Medium. 

A  thunder  shower  of  mingled  vitriol  and  tears. —  Cin- 
cinnati Commtrcial. 

Ruth  Hall  is  a  story  which  can  be  read  with  profit  by 
everybody. — Poughketpsie  EagU. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  stories  we  have  ever  read. — 
PenjUld  Banna. 
A  strange  but  an  able  book. —  Worcfster  PaHadiitm. 
'•  Ruth  Hall  *■  is  a  great  advance  upon  anything  Fanny 
Fern  has  heretofore  \mtten.  It  is  distinguL^heil  by  the 
same  condensed  and  vigorous  style,  the  same  sweetness 
and  pathos  of  sentiment,  the  same  picturesqueness,  vivid- 
ness and  aflJuence  of  description,  the  same  minute  and 
comprehensive  knowledge,  the  same  scope  and  originality 
of  thought,  and  the  same  fidelity  to  nature  which  com- 
manded such  a  flattering  success  for  her  first  productions; 
and  added  to  these  is  the  attraction  which  a  sustained  and 
interesting  story  always  possesses.  The  influence  of 
"  Ruth  ilall  ■■  is  on  the  side  of  goodness,  truth  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  we  think  no  one  can  read  it  without  being  made 
■wiser  and  better  and  happier. — Buffalo  Republican. 

Flashes  of  gayest  humor  alternate  nith  bursts  of  deep 
pathos. — \cic   York  Tribune. 

We  doubt  not  it  will  fully  equal  the  lame  of  its  predeces- 
sors, and  make  the  name  of  Fanny  Fern  more  cherished 
than  ever. — New  York  Ecangdist. 

Since  the  world  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of 
"■  Jane  Eyre,"  no  female  writer  has  published  who  can  be 
compared  with  Fanny  Fern. — i\Vio  York  Herald  Corres- 
pondence. 

Bv  for  her  ablest,  happiest  Uterary  effort. — Lockport 
Sentinel. 

Fanny  Fern's  last  book  has  absorbed  us  very  much,  and 

awakened  a  feeling  of  profonnd   interest  in   the  woman 

who  can  ^vrite  her  name  and  cbiracter  so  indelibly  in  our 

mind.     '-Ruth  Uail  "  has  been  read  with  greater  avidity 

than  any  book  since  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." — Philadelphia 

City  Item. 

A  powerful,  remarkable  book. — Sprin^JUld  Republican. 

The  best  of  Fanny's  books.    Read  it.  dear  reader,  and 

you  cannot  fail  to  be  the  better  fpr  it.  —Pitts.  Fam.  Jour. 

It  will  inspire  many  a  despairing  spirit  vritb  trust  in  a 

bright  future,  through  the  kindness  of  "Him  who  doeth 

all  things  well." — Niagara  Courier. 

Never  did  a  tale  abound  in  so  many  beautiful  images, 
and  so  skilfully-drawn  pictures  of  the  heart.  It  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  wor!^  ever  issued 
from  the  American  press. — PliiUidelphia  Mercury. 

Fanny  Fern  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  popular  of 
American  authors.  Wherever  the  English  language  is 
epoken,  "Kuth  Hall"  will  be  eagerly  read.  There  will 
be  those  to  smile  and  weep  over  it  in  farthest  Australia 
and  distant  Oregon- — Ntw   York  Picayune. 

■Well,  we  read  the  book  through,  aloud,  sometimes  in- 
terrupted by  a  sobbing  wife,  and  we  never  knew  a  mo- 
ment's peace  until  Dr.  Gol<ismith  had  prescribed  hive- 
gyrup  and  something  else,  which  we  had  "pur  up"  by 
Kushton  &  Aspinwall.  and  placed  in  the  wife's  keeping, 
in  case  our  little  first-bom  M;iry  should  get  the  croup  and 
die.  as  Fanny  Fern's  little  Daisy  did. — New  York  Pick. 

Imagine  all  the  wit,  eloquence,  pathos,  humor,  tender- 
ness and  scathing  irony  that  lie  scattered  through  her 
fugitive  pieces  brought  together,  and  co-operating  in  the 
working  out  of  one  connected  story;  imagine  that  story 
containing  the  materials  for  three  or  four  ordinary  vol- 
umes, boiled  down  or  compressed  by  some  intuitive  pro- 
cess into  one:  imagine  every  incident  bearing  the  unmis- 
takable impress  of  being  a  living  reality,  an  exponent  of 
some  action,  that  under  a  slight  change  of  name,  has  un- 
doubtedly taken  pLice  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Eos- 
ton  witiiin  the  last  five  years,  and  you  nil]  begin  to  have 
some  idea  of  this  extraordinary  romance. — Pkiladelpliia 
Saturday  Courier. 

To  say  that  we  were  interested  in  reading  this  book 
would  hardly  do  justice  taourfeelings— we  were  absorbed, 
and  devoured  it  at  one  sitting. — .Yeic  York  Day  Book. 

"W  loever  reads  the  first  page  will  be  almost  certain  to 
rfad  the  whole;  and  the  clear  and  true  descriptions  of 
human  nature,  as  displayed  in  the  various  circumstances 
of  life,  can  hardly  prove  less  beneficial  to  the  heart  than 
the  story  proves  captivating  to  the  mind. —  Wyoming  Co. 
JUirror. 

A  scries  of  vivid  and  startUng  tableaux.  There  i*  not  a 
word  wanted  in  the  Look,—  Portland  Eclectic. 

This  book  contains  iOO  pages,  and  it  is  a  great  deal  (but 
not  too  much)  to  say.  that  it  excels  anything  that  has  yet 
proceeded  from  her  pen.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last 
it  is  a  storv  of  intense  and  absorbing  interest. — Kalama- 
zoo Gazette. 

The  most  brilliant  and  powerful  work  ever  written  by 
Fanny  Fern.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  book,  and  will 
create  a  profound  sensation. —  Cincinnati  Inquirer. 

The  heart  aches  at  the  recital  of  her  many  efforts,  her 
failures,  her  physical  hardships  and  her  mentut  suffer- 
ings; but  the  dar'x  picture  is  relieved  by  her  gleaming 
wit,  which,  while  it  lightens  npon  the  villains  of  the  scene- 
affords  the  reader  no  inconsiderable  satisfaction,  because 
the  shafts  scorch.—  Expre.^.^  MtiSenger. 

Fanny  Fern,  as  a  writer,  has  won  the  affections  of  thou- 
sands of  her  coantrymen,  who  now  offer  her  alike  the 
grateful  tribute  of  heart  and  purse.  She  wields  that  con- 
trol over  all  which  many  writers  have  attempted  to  gain, 
unsuccessfully.— G(c«"5  Falls. 


Fanny  Fern  seems  in  reality  to  have  eclipsed  her  previous 
fame,  grettt  us  that  was.  *  *  •  It  wiU  be  sought  for 
and  read  all  over  the  bind— in  the  mansions  of  the  rich, 
and  the  quiet  country  bouse  of  the  farmer.  It  will  bo- 
come  a  tort  of  household  god,  and  many  will  be  the  sym- 
pathizhsgand  gcQtlw  heart  that  will  beat  in  unison  with 
that  of  the  heroine. —  .V.   Y.  Alias. 

There  are  plenty  of  people  who  will  bless  Fanny  Fern 
for  affording  the  mitorial  to  fill  a  vacant  niche  in  their 
memories,  ill  the  shape  of  the  beautiful  statue  of  Kulh 
U.\n.~Buffnlo  ErprtiS. 

Fiinny  has  told  us  a  story  of  intense  interest.  v?hich  will 
endear  her  still  more  to  her  troops  of  admirers. — Reading 
Gazette. 

It  is  such  a  stor\'  as  no  one  could  produce  who  had  not 
genius  of  a  high  o'rdcr.  ♦  *  •  it  requires  no  gift  of 
prophecy  to  predict  that  it  will  produce  a  sensation.  It 
is  a  work  instinct  \rith  genius;  it  deals  in  no  abstractions, 
but  with  the  li^ing  realities  of  the  present  time,  and  of 
this,  our  o\vn  land, — Pltil.  North  American. 

It  will  be  read  with  avidity,  and  extend  the  author's 
merited  popularity. — N.   Y.  Joura<d  of  Commerce. 

If  any  doubts  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  Fanny  Fern's 
read'jrs,  as  to  her  being  a  woman  of  genius,  Ruth  Hall 
will  dispel  them.  *  •  *  No  one  vvid  fail  to  read  the 
book  through,who  reads  the  first  chapter. — N.  Y.  Courier. 
It  is  be:iutifully  \vritlen,-and  possesses  absorbing  inter- 
est — Pennsylvania  Inquirer. 

A  h.isty  glance  over  it  did  not  suffice — we  have  perused 
it  leisurel> ,  as  we  seldom  do  ordinary  books  handed  us  for 
notice.  *  •  *  Fanny  Fern's  novel  is  a  complete  suc- 
cess, Kud  will  be  more  widely  read  than  either  volume  of 
her  sketches. —  Ulica  Daily  Obfcmr. 

The  admirers  of  Fanny  Fern,  and  their  name  is  legion, 
will  find  in  this  book  ample  amends  for  the  .silence  she  has 
maintained  during  the  last  few  months.  It  is  indi.ed,  the 
most  biilliaut  performance  she  haa  yet  achieved. — Pkiia. 
Saturday  Courier. 

It  is  a  book  that  will  make  a  sensation. —  Syracuse 
Chronicle. 

As  everybody  will  read  Puth  Rill,  vte  will  not  say  more 
than  that  we  read  it  through  last  night^cvery  page  of  it, 
and  feel  well  repaid  for  the  time, — Bdt.  Patriot. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  destined  to  create  a 
sensation. — N.  Y.  Sunday  limes. 

A  charming  book,  which  will  certainly  add  to  the  au- 
thor's fame  — Provinince  PoiC. 

Full  of  nature,  simphcity,  pathos  and  shrewd  observa- 
tion — Buffalo  Com.  Adv. 

"Written  in  open  defiance  of  all  precedence  and  all  rule. 
It  is  Uvely.spiritA^d.full  of  startling  interest  and  incident, 
presenting  character  with  a  nice  discrimination ;  depicting 
passion  with  a  masculine  posver,  and  singing  the  song  of 
sorrow  as  if  each  wailing  note  bad  been  taught  by  the 
heart's  own  bitter  misery.—  Troy  Daily  Budget. 

We  envy  not  the  person  who  can  read  Ruth  Hall  un- 
moved.— Nercark  Daily  EagU. 

One  of  the  most  unique  and  original^  works  in  concep- 
tion, contents  and  mode  of  treiitnientl  and  development 
we  have  ever  seen, —  CUceland  Ptaindealer. 

The  tendency  of  the  work  ■^vjll  be  to  inspire  thousands 
of  hearts  with  grand  and  beautiful  hopes,  and  waken  the 
slumbering  purposes  of  many  a  one.  from  whose  life  the 
summer  roses  have  all  withered. — N'-w  Jersey  Mirror. 

A  charming  volume,  full  of  sweet  thoughts  and  kind 
sentiments,  and  of  absorbing  interest. — .^mtitnt  Cabinrt. 
Thousand,-'  on  thousands  mil  read  the  book,  as  we  did, 
and  rise  from  its  peru.sal  with  a  higherappreciiition  of  the 
beauty  aud  virtue  of  kindness,  and  a  deeper  detestation  of 
what  is  uncharitable,  heartltss  and  inhuman, — Patriut. 

Fanny  Fern's  last  book  is  unquestionably  her  best. — 
Schenectady  Rtjlecior. 

Whoever  takes  it  up  will  read  it  to  the  close  (400  pages) 
without  sleeping. —  Plnttsburg  Republican. 

Tbe  sm'iie,  the  laugh  and  the  tear  come  and  go  at  her 
bidding.  If  yon  don't  beheve  it,  read  ■■  Kuth  Hall.'-  If 
you  have  n't  read  "  Ruth  Hall,"  buy  a  copy,  and  we  will 
warrant  you  to  read  it  twice  through.-  Michigan  Argus. 
It  is  a  great  book ;  great  in  genius,  great  in  spirit,  and 
great  as  a  literary  production. — Dayton  Gazette. 

'■Ruth  Hall''  is  by  far  the  ablest  of  her  productions, 
and  contains  many  passages  equal  to  anytiiing  in  the 
English  language. — Dodge's  Literary  Museum. 

We  have  seldom  perused  a  book  which  affected  us  more 
strongly.— JmfTican  Mining  Chronicle. 


LIFE  OF  HORACE  GREELEY, 

EDIITOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

BTT  JAMES  PARTOX. 
442  pp.     12mo.,  cloth.    Illustrated.     Price  31 25- 

This  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  remarkable  biogra- 
phy ever  published.  It  is  not  the  work  of  a  prejudiced 
partjzan.  but  is  fair  and  impartial,  as  it  is  full.  It  has  all 
the  fascination  of  a  novel,  added  to  the  yet  more  potent 
charm  of  truth.  "  It  is  tbe  most  remarkable  memoir  we 
have  ever  read,"  says  the  Christian  Chronicle;  while  the 
Hartford  Religious  Herald  pronounces  it  "worthy  of  a 
place  by  the  side  of  the  '  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin  '  " 
The  Boston  Courier  says,  "it  should  be  read  by  every 
young  man  in  the  Union,  and  even  bejond  its  lioiits," 
and  the  Nashua  Telegraph  predicts  that  "it  is  destined 
to  he  real  by  everybody."' 

fnT"  It  Ls  a  book  which  will  not  only  interest;  nay,  even 
fascinate;  but  it  will  do  more  permanent  good,  for  it 
teaches  ■'  the  duty,  the  honor  and  the  ultimate  reward  of 
patient  industry  and  strict  integrity."  One  cinnot  reid 
it  •■  without,  "  in  the  language  of  tbe  Litchfield  Enquirer, 
■■receiving  more  benefit  thereby  than  can  be  computed 
in  dollars  and  cents." 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 
This  is  the  most  interesting,  tbe  best  written  biography 
which  has  issued  from  the  press  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
full  of  incident,  and  according  to  Cirlyle.is  the  best  kind 
of  a  biography,  for  it  tells  us  a  thousand  trifles  about  the 
grejit  editor  and  his  shabby  dress.  It  gives  a  full  history 
of  ilr.  Greeley,  from  his  birth  up  to  the  present  date; 
from  his  early  condition  of  obscurity  to  his  present  high 
position  as  chief  editor  of  the  ablest  daily  and  weekly 
journal  in  America.  The  story  of  liis  fortunes  is  full  of 
thrilling  interest,  and  will  have  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  young  men  of  America.  We  cannot  help  contrasting 
this  volume  with  the  one  written  by  Mr.  Barnum.  That 
is  a  continual  exhibition  of  the  success  of  humbug;  this 
of  the  triumph  of  real  worth.  •  *  *  Let  the 
book  be  read  in  every  home  in  America-  It  will  deeply 
interest  and  do  good. — Hartford  Rtpublican. 

It  has  every  desirable  quality  that  a  biography  should 
possess.  It  ip  minute  and  faithful  in  deta,il:  systematic, 
exact  and  lucid  in  the  narration  ;  and  written  in  a  style 
at  once  clear,  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  where  judgments 
arc  pronounced,  they  are  given  with  impartiality,  *  * 
In  conclusion,  we  can  aud  do  most  cordially  commend  to 
every  purtncr  or  father  in  the  States,  the  example  of  that 
master  printer,  who  gave  to  each  of  five  apprentices  a 
copy  of  this  book  on  Chrb;tmas  I>ay.  It  was  a  most  ap- 
prupri-ate  and  valuable  gift. — N.  Y  Picayune. 

It  ii  the  mo.st  remarkable  memoir  that  we  have  ever 
read.  We  rever  traced  the  history  of  any  man  from  such 
humble  beginninfis  to  such  an  exalted  position  and  influ- 
ence. *  •  *  The  book  is  oneofintenseintercst, show- 
ing what  a  poor  and  friendle-ss  boy.  under  the  influence 
of  our  republican  guvernment  and  institutions,  may  be- 
come. *  "  •  The  example  of  Horace  Greeley  is  wor- 
thy of  ioiitLtion  by  tbou.sand.'^  of  other  young  men.  and 
this  book  will  do  much  to  arouse  the  effort. —  Christian 
Chronicle . 


Could  Diogenes  meet  him  (Horace  Greeley),  he  would 
blow  out  his  caudle  and  be  satisfied.  Tbe  book,  moreover, 
is  well  and  pleasantly  written,  and  the  author,  31r.  J. 
Parton,  is  a  very  Boswell  in  admiration  for  his  subject, 
and  in  the  industry  with  which  be  has  collected  material. 
— Arthur's  Homt  Gazr.tte. 

It  is  a  noble  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  boys  to  rouse 
their  ambition,  aud  teach  them  the  duty,  the  honor  and 
the  ultimate  reward  of  patient  industry  and  strict  integ- 
rity. The  f.icts  recited  are  of  the  most  interesting  nature, 
and  are  well  told  by  the  ^-riter,  who  manifests  sy  mpathy 
with  his  subject,  nnd  yet  is  not  a  bUnd  admirer  of  his 
hero.  We  recommend  this  memoir  as  an  excellent  anti- 
dote to  the  autobiography  of  Barnum,  and  worthy  of  a 
place  by  the  side  of  the  life  of  Benjamin  Franklin. — Hart- 
ford Religious  H'-rald. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  this  generation,  it 
was  fit  to  have  his  life  written, and  written  now.  •  *  * 
There  has  been  nothing  hke  it  since  the  life  of  Franklin, 
interesting  throughout. — Monipelier  Watchman. 

The  author  of  this  biography  has  acquitted  himself  no- 
bly. •  •  *  It  is  as  fascinating  as  a  novel — just  the 
book  for  every  young  man  to  study.  *  *  •  Buy  it, 
reader,  and  when  you  become  familiar  with  it*  contents, 
you  will  wish  you  were  able  to  present  a  copy  to  every 
one  of  your  friends. —  Otean  Journal. 

In  respect  of  the  con  amore,  Horace  has  found  his 
'  Bozzy  ■  in  Mr-  Parton.  but  not  in  respect  of  any  meaner 
fitness  fur  the  task  :  for  the  biographer  is  visibly  as  hard- 
headed  as  his +)iographee.  So  well  is  the  artist  cho,sen  for 
tbe  sitter,  and  vice  versa,  that  one  can  well  believe  Parton 
would  never  have  taken  anybody's  hfe  had  there  been  no 
Greeley,  nor  Greeley  ever  had  his  life  taken  had  there  been 
no  Pavtou. — [Princeton  Press. 

The  life  of  one  of  America ''s  best  as  well  as  greatest 
men. — [Vergenncs  Independent. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  worth  a  hundred  of  the  Lives 
of  Barnum,  and  should  find  a  ready  sale.  It  will  be  an 
advantage  to  the  young  to  read  this  book. — [Rochester 
Union . 

The  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man 
in  the  country,  and  we  beheve  taey  could  not  read  it  with- 
out receiving  more  benefit  thereby  than  can  be  computed 
in  dollars  and  cents. — [Litchfield  Enquirer, 

It  has  been  a  wonderful  life — a  life  almost  heroic,  and 
there  are  thousands  who  will  be  glad  to  read  it  and  learn 
the  history  of  the  man  who  has  made  so  deep  a  mark  upon 
the  age.  *  »  *  We  have  read  chapter  after  chapter  of 
this  work  with  unflagging  interest,  and  with  great  admira- 
tion of  the  excellent  treatment  which  it  has  received  from 
the  very  competent  wTitcr,  who  makes  now  his  first  bow 
to  the  public,  as  a  writer  of  books.  3Iay  we  hear  from  him 
again. — [Rochester  DxiUy  American, 

It  will  be  found,  too,  we  think,  not  only  instructive, 
but  quite  as  interesting  to  thoughtful  readers  as  any  of 
the  wonder  books  which  have  recently  go  excited  the  book 
consumers  of  the  land. — [Bunker  Hill  Aurora. 

There  is  no  biography  which  will  be  read  with  greater 
interest,  or  prove  more  acceptable  to  the  American  pubUc, 
than  that  of  Horace  Greeley. — [Nantucket  Inquirer. 

In  a  word,  we  beheve  that  the  Life  of  Horace  Greeley  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting,  complete  and  reliable  biogra- 
phies that  has  ever  appeared. — [Addison  Democr-at. 

He  has  thoroughly  studied  his  subject,  from  Alpha  to 
Omega,  and  he  gives  the  result  of  his  study,  telling  the 
world  that  it  in  tere.sted  in  Horace  Greeley  just  what  that 
world  wants  to  know.  We  place  a  high  estimate  on  the 
author's  labors,  and  believe  he  has  made  a  downright  use- 
ful and  valuable  book,  decidedly  the  most  so  of  the  three 
we  are  discussing  It  is  a  volume  for  earnest  men  and 
boys  to  read  and  study. — [Springfield  Republican. 

Mr.  Parton  has  done  the  reading  world  a  service  in  this 
work,  for  it  is  one  that  the  young  may  read  \rith  profit, 
and  the  old  peruse  ^vith  delight  — Hampshire  Gazette. 

Every  boy,  or  young  man,  who  feels  disheartened  as  he 
scans  the  hill  of  difficulty  rising  with  abruptness  in  hi" 
pathway  to  fame  and  distinction,  should  read  the  Life  of 
Horace  Greeley,  and  take  courage. — [Amherst  E.xpress. 

Tbe  public  should  return  their  sincere  thanks  to  the 
author  and  publisher,  for  the  book  now  placed  in  the  mar- 
ket, which  gives  snch  a  faithful  detail  of  the  Life  of  Horace 
Greeley.     Buy  it.  everybody ! — [Lockport  Journal. 

It  is  long  since  we  have  read  a  book  with  the  interest 
and  satisfaction  the  perusal  of  this  volume  has  afforded 
us. — [Augusta  Journal. 

This  book  is  destined  to  be  read  by  everybody,  Horace 
Greeley  is  as  much  a  "  fixture ''  of  the  present  age.  as  Dr. 
Franklin  ^vas  of  the  age  in  wliich  he  lived.  We  can  hardly 
be  charged  \rith  extravagance  when  we  say  that  in  many 
important  respects  he  is  quite  his  equal,— [Nashua  Tel. 

^Yho  Mr.  J.  Parton  is.  we  do  not  know,  never  having 
heard  of  him  in  the  world  of  letters;  but  he  has  made  a 
readable  and  interesting  book,  in  the  one  before  us,  and 
wc  trust  he  has  an  admiration  for  a  few  more  of  our  public 
men  that  will  lead  him  to  seareh  out  the  materials  and 
write  their  biograpluc.1.  »  *  »  Every  person  with  whom 
Mr.  Greeley  has  had  intimate  social  or  business  relations, 
lias  been  searched  out.  and  through  them,  reliable  facts, 
sufficient  to  make  one  of  the  most  readable  and  interesting 
books  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time. — [Saratoga  Whig, 
Mr-  Parton  has  done  justice  to  his  work,  and  rendered 
it.  in  its  scope  and  incidents,  worthy  of  perusal  by  the 
young  men  of  the  country,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated. — [Ban- 
gor Journal, 

A  book  that  will  be  read  with  great  avidity,  and  is  full 
of  encouragement  and  instruction. — [Toledo  Blade. 

Here  is  a  book  that  will  be  bought  and  read  with  as 
much  avidity  as  any  one  that  has  been  published  during 
the  year  — [Syracuse  Democrat. 

His  life  teaches  the  same  lessons  as  that  of  Franklin ,  and 
not  less  forcibly ;  and  the  biographer  tells  his  story  so  en- 
gagingly, that  few  who  take  up  the  book  will  willingly  re- 
frain from  reading  it  carefully  through, — (Utica  Herald. 

A  most  graphic  and  entertaining  account  of  the  hfe  of 
Mr.  Greeley,  and  one  which  abounds  in  reminiscences  of 
more  than  usual  interest  to  tlio.-*  who  know  the  man.  It 
is  the  most  spicy  and  attractive  biography  of  the  day.  and, 
we  venture  to  predict,  wiU  find  multitudes  of  readers. — 
[Boston  Journal. 

The  Life  of  a  man  like  Horace  Greeley,  who  has  marched 
upward  on  his  way  all  bis  life  time,  and  has  risen  from  the 
condition  of  a  poor  printer-boy  to  that  of  the  head  of  a 
lucrative,  influential,  and  most  widely  cireulated  daily 
journal,  not  only  from  the  foree  of  talent,  but  through  the 
exercise  of  the  Virtues  of  energy,  indu.stry,  perseverance, 
temperance  and  frugality,  should  be  read  by  every  young 
man  in  the  Union,  and  even  beyond  its  hmits. — [Boston 
Courier. 

IVe  predict  for  this  book  a  run  etjual  to  any  book  of  the 
year. — [People's  Journal. 

Horace  Greeley  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  country  or  of  the  age.  and  as  such,  the  history 
of  his  life,  wiitten  as  faithfuUy  as  the  work  now  under 
notice,  must  be  eagerly  sought,  and  couunand  an  extensive 
sale.  »  •  *  The  story  of  his  life,  fi-om  his  vouth  up,  is 
one  of  absorbing  interest,  and  contaius  much  of  pleasant 
humor,  sparkhng  wit,  and  attractive  anecdote.— [Bangor 
^S'hig  and  Courier, 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  that  thL-  volume  be  read;  and 
we  cordially  recommend  that  a  place  be  found  for  it  in 
every  family  library.— [Belvidcre  Intelligencer. 

A  choice  book ;  one  wliich  \rill  win  its  way  into  thou- 
sands of  homes— once  there,  it  will  be  read  and  treasured. 
— [Cayuga  Chief 

The  carver  of  the  great  editor,  from  humble  boyhood  to 
proud  pre-eminence  among  tbe  master-minds  of  the  coun- 
try, is  truthfully,  fascinatingly  told. — [La  Fayette  Journal. 
As  an  incentive  to  active  exertion,  unwavering  persever- 
ance, and  to  vigorous  exertion  to  excel,  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  pntvo  practically  beneficial  to  many  a  youthful  mind 
and  hnin-ful  spirit.— [Troy  Budget. 


The  life  of  Horace  Greeley  is  one  for  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica to  study;  his  indomitable  industry  and  hopeful  perse- 
verance under  the  most  distressing  impediments,  hia  con- 
stancy to  settled  convictions  of  right,  and  his  sweeping 
denunciation  of  whatever  he  regards  as  \(Tong,  make  him 
a  model  journalist.  •  •  •  The  history  of  such  men  as 
Horace  Greeley  serves  to  develop  the  peculiarities  of  our 
country,  and  a  stranger  may  learn  from  the  cimple  narra- 
tive more  of  its  genius  than  could  be  derived  from  ponder- 
ous tomes  on  polemics,  or  whole  libraries  of  controversial 
Uterature. — [Phil.  Sun. 

This  biography  was  undertaken  '-simply  aud  solely,'" 
says  the  author,  "because  I  gloried  in  his  career,  because 
I  thought  the  story  of  his  life  ought  to  be  told.''  Tbe  tone 
of  the  book  may  be  gathered  from  this  remark.  Yet  it  is 
not  merely  an  eulogy,  but  a  conscientious  delineation  of 
the  career  of  a  man  who  has  worked  upward  to  a  conFpic- 
nous  and  independent  position  by  his  own  exertions- — 
[Ballon "s  Pictorial. 

For  minuteness  of  detail,  from  the  time  the  subject  was 
being  born  to  the  hour  the  work  went  to  press,  we  have 
never  seen  its  equal  — [New  York  Dutchman. 

As  on  incentive  to  tbe  rising  and  aFpiricg  youth  of  our 
country,  it  may  perform  a  great  and  good  mission.  In  this 
hope,  nay.  confidence,  we  recommend  the  Life  of  Hornte 
Greeley  to  the  young  men  of  the  whole  nation. — [Phil. 
Evening  .irgus. 

He  has  fought  his  way  up  with  iron  resolution,  through 
manifest  difficulties,  to  tbe  position  of  one  of  the  principal 
moulders  and  shapcrs  of  public  opinion  in  a  great  and  in- 
telligent nation.—  [Boston  Chronicle. 

Wc  should  certainly  like  Mr.  Parton  for  our  biographer. 
He  seems  to  enter  upon  his  task  with  an  earnest  truthful- 
ness and  ability  that  command  attention. — [New  York 
Mereury. 

It  is  a  book  that  every  young  American  ought  to  read, 
and  be  profited  by  its  lessons  of  effort,  perseverance,  and 
success. — [Erie  Constitution. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  important  fact  in  Mr.  Gree- 
ley's life  has  been  overlooked  by  his  eulogist. — Boston 
Traveller. 

It  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive,  and,  wherever 
read,  it  will  serve  to  encourage  even  tbe  humblest  to  hope 
that  they,  too,  by  dint  of  persevering  study  and  labor,  may 
nlfimately  attiin  the  objects  of  their  ambition,  Mr.  Par- 
ton's  work  exhibits  extraordinary  industry  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  materials  for  its  composition,  and  manifests  an 
almost  Boswelhan  r^ard  for  particulars. — [Phil-  Ledger. 

These  must  suffice  for  the  present;  more  anon. 

TliE    ILILLELUJAH. 
A  ITEW  COLLECTION  OF  CHTTECH  MUSIC. 

EY  LOWELL  M.VSON. 

[C?*  35,000  copies  of  this  work  were  sold  within  six 

tceeks  after  its  publication. 

It  contains  nearly  Eleven  Hundred  Pieces,  and  is  the 

most  extensive  collection  of  the  kind  ever  published.   There 

are  tunes  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Metres,  as  wcU  as 

MORE  THAN  SEVENTY  ANTHEMS, 
and  other  Set  Pieces,  besides  numerous  Chants.     In 

THE  sutghtg-school  depastment, 

which  is  more  exten.sivc  and  complete  than  in  any  similar 
work,  there  are  340  Excreises.  Rounds,  Glees,  etc,,  and  an 
entirely  new  feature,  entitled 

Musical  Notation  in  a  Nutshell, 
"wiU  be  found  most  valuable  for  short  schools.  In  connec- 
tion ^Tith  nearly  all  the  tunes,  L>STEUMEM.\L  i>terludes 
aro  printed,  and,  in  some  cases,  accomp.inimcnfs  through- 
out. The  music  of  the  HALXEiUJAH  more  nearly  resembles 
that  of 

CARMINA    SACRA 
in  its  general  characteristics,  as  bdng  pleasing,  practi- 
cable aud  durable. 

Price,  in  New  York,  87  50  per  dozen,  cash. 

Teachers  and  Leaders  of  Choirs  can  have  each  a  single 
cepy  sent  for  examination  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  remitting 
us  sixty  cente. 

THE  IS1CT?  YORK  MUSICAL  REVIEW 

entered  upon  its  sixth-  year  in  January,  1855.  It  is  a 
handsome  journal,  published  every  other  Thursday,  each 
number  containing  sixteen  quarto  pages,  including  four 
pages  of  new  music.     The  Review  is 

COMPREHENSn'E   IN  ITS  CILVRACTER, 

aiming  to  take  notice  of 
EVERY  IMSSIAG  MUSICAL  EVEKT 
which  is  wort'u  recording ;  to  convey 
IN^ORMATIONj  INSTRUCTION  AND    AMUSEMENT, 
and  to  furnish  an 
Ever  Fresh  Supply  of  New  Musit. 
The  best  evidence  of  its  value  is,  perhaps,  the  fact  that 
it  has  a  circulation  twice  as  large  as  that  of  any  other  mu- 
sical periodical  in  the  world. 

The  Review  contains  Music, Musical  News, Instruction, 
Essays.  Correspondence,  Criticisms,  Reviews  of  New  Music, 
Biography,  .^Vnccdotes,  etc. 

TERMS:— ALWAYS  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  copy,  perannmn SI  00 

6    ''  "  5  00 

The  above  books  are  published  bv 

ai.\SON  BUOTHERS,  New  York. 
For  Salt  by  Booksellers  seneraUy. 

B.\LLOU'S     PICTORIAL 

J3rab3ing=:lat)om  (Cmupanion. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 

This  paper  presents  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literdry  melange  of  notjible  events  of  the 
day.  Its  columnf  are  devoted  to  original  tale-s,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  the  BEST  AMERiC.tN  aUThoes.  and  tho 
cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreij^n  news  ;  the  whole  well 
spiced  with  vrit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is  hecutifvUy 
illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  emi- 
nent artists,  of  noUible  object*,  current  events  iu  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making 
a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  country.  Its  pages  con- 
tain views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of 
all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hcmi.sphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchantserviceiwitii  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  every 
noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS:— INVARUBLY   IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year 53  00 

4  sub.scribers,  "       "  10  t'O 

10  "  "       "  20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  sub.=cribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  tht  sevetitetnth  copy  gratis. 

»%  One  copy  of  TuE  Flao  of  OL'R  Umo>,  and  one  copy 
of  Balloc's  Pictorial,  when  taken  together  by  one  per- 
son, one  vear,  for  $4  00. 

Published  every  SATiiRl>AT,by     31.  M.  BALLOU, 
CORSER  OF  Tremost  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Bostox. 

WHOLESALE    AGENTS. 

S.  FRENCH,  121  Nr-<«»u  Street,  New  York;  A.  T^nNfll. 
116  Chestnut  Strwt.  Philadelphia;  HENKV  TAYLOII.  Ill 
Baltimore  and  5  South  Streets,  aillimore;  A.  C.  BAfl- 
LEY.  comer  of  4th  and  Svcjuuore  Streets.  Cincinnati:  J. 
A.  ROYS.  43  Wood\rard  .\ venue.  Detroit;  E.  K.  WOOD- 
"  WAHD.  comer  4tb  A  Che-^nut  StrM'ts.  St.  Loufc*;  MKL- 
LEN  &  CO.,  otj  Clark  Street,  Cblcsgo,  lU. 
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BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  3,  1855. 


^•?^'Tfs^5™™{VoL.  Vm.,  No.  5.-WH0LE  No.  187. 


FEBRUARY. 

The  last  month  of  winter,  and  often  the  hardest  of  all — for  the 
old  gentleman  is  verr  apt  to  die  game.  He  cannot  make  up  his 
mind  to  make  his  exit  quietly  and  smilingly,  like  a  "well-graced 
actor,"  but  he  must  die  all  over  the  stage,  like  a  half-price  Richard, 
expiring  finally  with  a  succession  of  spasmodic  kicks  and  jerks, 
and  covering  himself  all  over  with  glory.  Sometimes,  for  two 
whole  months,  he  is  as  pleasant  and  well-behaved  an  old  fellow  as 
one  could  possibly  desire — his  air  "frosty  but  kindly,"  his  smiles 
positively  bewitching.  All  of  a  sudden,  without  any  warning,  he 
flies  into  a  terrible  tantrum,  blusters,  rages,  fumes,  frets,  tears  and 
"  breaks  things."  This  year  he  was  quite  civil  to  us.  He  came 
in  one  of  his  most  amiable  moods — ^his  manner  was  genial — he 


deferred  his  annual  task  of  cropping  the  flowers  till  the  very  latest 
moment — his  breath  was  not  cold  enough  to  curdle  the  streamlets 
that  danced  in  tbe  sun  as  merrily  as  if  brown  Autumn  or  bright 
Summer  walked  beside  them.  All  of  a  sudden  he  had  one  of  his 
blackest  fits  of  passion.  The  winds  were  piped  up,  the  snow  came 
doAvn,  there  was  a  general  commotion  of  the  elements,  and  thoughts 
of  peace  were  whistled  down  by  the  wind.  To  speak  in  a  less  figur- 
ative strain,  it  is  idle  to  think  of  going  through  the  year,  in  a  north- 
em  latitude,  without  having  a  stern  touch  of  winter — such  a  visi- 
tation as  makes  the  face  and  fingers  tingle,  and  furs  and  blankets 
feel  like  gossamer.  But  in  the  "eager  and  nipping  air"  of  a 
Februar}-  day  we  have  this  consolation,  that  it  cannot  last  a  great 
while.     We  can  turn  it  to  account  too ;  we  can  fill  our  icehouses 


from  the  solid  ponds,  over  whose  surface  the  graceful  skaters 
sweep  like  swallows.  Whoever  wishes  to  measure  the  enjoyabiUty 
of  a  right  winter  day,  has  only  to  drive  to  Jamaica  Pond,  and  see 
the  fair  skaters  and  their  cavaliers  upon  the  ice.  No  polka,  waltz, 
redowa  or  minuet  de  la  cour  was  ever  danced  with  the  grace  that 
inspires  and  characterizes  their  movements.  February  affords  oar 
last  chance  for  sleighing,  and  thousands  eagerly  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity.  The  original  design  below  gives  the  very 
spirit  of  a  February  day.  Observe  the  sky,  with  its  nicely  gradu- 
ated shading — the  skeleton  trees,  that  stand  up  against  it,  and  the 
spirited  action  of  the  animal  in  the  foreground.  It  scarcely  wants 
color,  so  much  of  art  is  thrown  into  the  delineation.  It  is  a  faith- 
ful remembrancer  of  the  winter. 
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[WrittcQ  for  Ballou's  Pictorial-] 
OR 

THE    HEIR    OF    GLEXYILLE. 

A  DOMESTIC  TALE  OF  EEVOLXTTIONABY  DATS. 
by  fban'cis  a.  durivage. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTER  IX.— [coNTixcED.] 

"  Tou  have  served  me  well,  and  I  have  paid  you  well,"  said 
tlie  bar(inet. 

"I  find  no  fault,  ray  generous  patron.  But  tell  rae,  arc  you 
for  a  walk  this  evening  ?" 

"What !  leave  this  warm  fire  on  such  a  hyperborean  m'ght  as 
this  1"  said  the  colonel,  stretching  his  limbs  luxuriously.  "Pas 
si  bete,  mon  cher." 

"  Then  I  must  tear  myself  away  from  your  fascioating  society, 
my  dear  Sir  Ashley,"  said  Bolton,  rising.  "  Your  Pythias  has  a 
long  walk  to  take — even  as  far  as  the  Neck.  But  pray  don't  sit 
up  for  my  return.  Only  tell  John  to  see  that  there  is  a  fire  kept 
np  here  and  in  my  room.  I'm  grown  so  luxurious  since  your 
bounty  withdrew  me  from  those  horrid  barracks.  And  I  prithee. 
Sir  Ashley,  let  a  fresh  bottle  be  set  out,  and  a  devilled  kidney.  I 
shall  corae  back  with  the  appetite  of  a  wolf.     Good  night." 

"  How  long  is  this  to  last  ?"  groaned  the  colonel,  when  he  was 
left:  alone.  "  How  long  will  this  devil  be  yoked  to  me  ?  If  my 
resolution  had  not  ebbed  away  long  ago,  one  of  us  should  have 
taken  final  leave  of  the  other." 

Meanwhile  the  elegant  Paul  had  descended  to  Tremont  Street, 
well  defended  by  a  furred  cloak  against  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  With  what  contemptuous  arrogance  he  took  the  wall  of 
a  file  of  soldiers  who  were  marching  to  their  post  to  mount  guard, 
with  their  freezing  fingers  scarcely  able  to  grasp  the  butts  of  their 
muskets ! 

He  called  at  Lady  O'Halloran's  door,  and,  on  giving  his  name, 
was  shown  into  her  boudoir. 

"  "Well,  ilr.  Bolton  V  was  her  salutation.  ' 

"Well,  my  lady,"  said  the  adventurer,  throwing  himself  into  a 
chair,  after  having  laid  aside  his  cloak  and  hat,  "  I  have  just  come 
from  the  confessional." 

"  To  whom  have  you  been  confessing  V*  asked  the  lady. 

**  I  have  been  a  listener,  not  a  penitent,  my  lady." 

"And  whose  sins  were  poured  into  your  ear  V 

"The  tender  errors  of  your  friend,  Sir  Ashley  Glenville.'* 

"  Ah  !  and  is  he  penitent  for  the  past  i  He  charged  vou  to 
come  to  me  with  his  regrets." 

"  He  did  not  even  know  that  I  intended  making  a  call  on  you." 

The  lady  bit  her  lip. 

"You  are  very  tantalizing." 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  be  so,  my  lady.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Sir 
Ashley  is  desperately  in  love,  that  is,  if  love  be  the  proper  epithet 
for  his  senriment." 

"With  that  girir' 

"  Yes,  my  lady." 

"  She  must  be  got  out  of  the  way." 

"  Pardon  me  ;  she  detests  our  gallant  colonel." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  V 

"He  confessed  it." 

"And  he  gives  up  the  pursuit  V 

"  Far  from  it ;  he  is  more  tenacious  than  over.  Bat  it  is  my 
opinion  that  he  will  soon  abandon  the  chase,  and  return  to  his 
first  love." 

"If  he  do  not,"  said  the  lady,  "his  fate  is  sealed.  The  blow 
I  intended  for  him  has  only  been  delayed — so  you  tell  me  is  your 
vengeance.  0  dared  I  confess  all  that  I  have  done  to  liberate 
my  hand,"  she  paused  shudderingly,  and  veiled  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

Bolton  eyed  her  keenly,  but  was  silent.  When  she  looked  np 
again,  his  eyes  were  averted. 

A  miniature  case  was  lying  on  the  table. 

"  Will  you  permit  me  V  said  Bolton,  laying  his  hand  upon  it. 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  lady.     "  It  was  painted  many  years  ago." 

"Ah,  in  happier  days,"  said  Bolton. 

"  My  days  have  ever  been  days  of  sorrow,"  said  the  lady.  "  I 
can  scarce  recall  the  time  when  I  was  really  happy." 

Bolton  glanced  at  the  miniature.  "  I  can  scarcely  credit,"  said 
he,  "  that  this  is  not  the  work  of  yesterday.  There  is  a  speU  ia 
the  highest  rank  of  beauty  that  Time  dares  not  injure." 

"  Take  it,"  said  the  lady.  "  Sir  Ashley  may  chance  to  see  it 
in  your  hands  ;  it  may  recall  earlier  feelings." 

"  Believe  me,"  said  the  visitor,  "  I  will  make  good  use  of  it. 
And  now,  I  will  hid  you  good   evening,  my  lady,  for  I  have  yet 
another  call  to  make." 
"Alt  revoir,  Mr.  Bolton." 

"  She  has  told  me  but  half  her  story,"  thought  the  adventurer ; 
"but  she  knows  only  half  of  mine — enough,  however,  to  make 
her  trust  me  as  far  as  I  require  confidence.  This  fortune-teller,  I 
will  secure  him  without  committing  myself  too  far.  I  must  weave 
my  net-work  firmly,  so  that,  should  Sir  Ashley  play  me  false, 
there  may  be  other  agencies  at  work  to  seal  his  ruin,  even  if  I  do 
not  live  to  accomplish  it." 

Bolton's  second  visit  was  to  the  fortune-teller  in  Orange 
Street.  He  had  to  wait  some  time  before  he  was  admitted  to  his 
presence,  and  then  he  found  him,  surrounded  by  the  paraphernalia 
of  his  calling,  and  attired  in  ^he  same  garb  we  have  described  him 


as  wearing  on  a  former  occasion.  His  manner,  however,  was 
noticeable  for  a  diminution  of  dignity,  though  he  still  employed 
an  Oriental  style  of  phraseologj',  which  had  probably  become 
second  nature  from  long  practice. 

"  You  are  welcome,"  he  said  to  his  visitor,  as  he  motioned  him 
to  be  seated.  "  Your  star  is  still  in  the  ascendant.  Fortune  has 
wrought  marvellous  changes  in  j'our  condition  since  we  first  met. 
Still  the  malign  influence  has  not  perished.  Your  footsteps  must 
continue  to  be  war}-  lest  you  fall.  Have  you  seen  Lady  O'Hal- 
loran,  lately  V 

"  I  left  her  house  this  moment.  You  wished  her  portrait, 
here  it  is." 

"  I  thank  yon,"  said  the  fortune-teller.  "  She  knows  not  the 
object  for  wliich  you  destined  it  V 

"  No  ;  she  thought  I  wanted  it  for  myself." 

"  This  will  sen'C  my  purpose  almost  as  well  as  her  presence. 
You  think  yon  can  induceher  to  visit^me  when  I  give  you  notice 
that  I  am  prepared  ?" 

"  Without  a  doubt.  I  have  only  to  inflame  her  woman's 
curiosity." 

"  And  Sir  Ashley  Glcnville  V* 

"  He  will  come  if  I  request  him  to  do  so.  One  word  more  be- 
fore we  part.  It  is  known  that  the  last  husband  of  Lady  O'Hal- 
loran  was  an  Irish  viscount,  and  that  he  died  suddenly,  of  apo- 
plexy. To-night,  these  words  dropped  unconsciously  from  her  lips, 
when  speaking  of  her  love  for  Sir  Asliley  Glcnville  :  '  Dared  I 
confess  all  that  I  have  done  to  liberate  my  hand  !'  If  you  had 
seen  her  look  of  terror  and  remorse  as  she  uttered  them,  you 
would  have  attached  some  importance  to  tlie  exclamation." 

"  X  do  !  I  do  !"  cried  the  astrologer.  "It  gives  mo  a  clue  to 
something  that  was  dark  before.  Now  leave  me  !  I  have  that  to 
do  which  will  occupy  me  till  day-dawn," 

Bolton  obeyed  the  request,  not  sorry  to  return  to  the  comforts 
which  awaited  him  at  Glenville's  quarters. 

"  0,  could  I  indeed  read  the  stars !"  said  the  fortune-teller,  when 
he  was  left  alone.  "  How  gladly  w^onld  I  lay  down  my  life  for 
the  power  to  unravel  this  dark  web  of  crime !  But  patience,  pa- 
tience. There  is  a  power  above  that  metes  out  justice  in  its  own 
good  time !" 


CHAPTER  X. 

OLD  FACES  AND  A  NEW  ACQUAINTANCE. 

January  was  wearing  away  fast,  the  usual  thaw  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sharp  frost  and  a  fall  of  snow,  when,  one  fine  after- 
noon, a  country  sleigh,  drawn  by  a  spirited  horse,  passed  over  the 
Neck  on  the  way  to  town.  The  driver  was  a  black  of  the  deep- 
est dye,  dressed  in  a  buffalo  coat,  and  wearing  a  rabbit-skin  cap, 
while  a  pair  of  comfortable  mittens  protected  his  hands  from  the 
cold.     This  sable  personage  was  our  old  friend,  Julius  Cresar. 

Behind  him,  syell  wrapped  up  in  furs,  sat  a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman.  The  former  was  Stanley — the  latter  a  certain 
Miss  Lucy  May^vood,  the  daughter  of  Deacon  Zephaniah  May- 
wood  of  Lexington,  to  whom  he  was  believed  to  be  paying  his 
addresses.  He  always  sat  by  her  at  singing-school,  and  invaria- 
bly, upon  Sunday  evenings,  about  half  an  hour  after  supper-time, 
the  young  fellow  might  be  seen  entering  the  deacon's  house,  not 
by  the  front  door,  which  was  never  used,  but  by  the  familiar  side 
door  in  the  L.  Those  acquainted  with  his  habits  said  that  he  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  old  folks  ;  that,  after  chatting  awhile 
with  jVIrs.  May^vood,  he  would  enter  into  conversation  with  the 
deacon,  who  was  very  fond  of  recounting  his  exploits  in  the  old 
French  war,  winding  up^\^th  the  attack  ouLouisburg,  like  a  pop- 
ular melo-drama.  The  fall  of  Louisburg  was  the  cue  for  the  in- 
troduction of  nuts,  apples  and  cider,  followed  by  pipes  and  pol- 
itics. When  the  news  of  the  preceding  week  had  been  fairly  ex- 
hausted, Mrs.  Mayivood  generally  made  a  move  bedward,  and 
then  the  deacon,  who  complained  of  the  "  rheuraatiz  in  his  joints," 
weighed  anchor,  a  pretty  slow  operation,  and  convoyed  by  his 
partner,  retired  for  the  night.  It  was  often  quite  late  after  the 
departure  of  the  old  folks  that  Stanley  took  his  leave,  and  it  was 
observed  by  those  of  his  young  neighbors  who  encountered  him 
when  he  went  home,  that  he  was  always  on  those  occasions  in  par- 
ticularly good  spirits.  He  was  so  now,  and  none  who  gazed  at  his 
companion  could  be  at  a  loss  for  the  cause. 

Lucy  Maywood  was  about  nineteen.  Her  ruddy  complexion 
and  sparkling  blue  eyes  betokened  the  highest  health.  Few  town 
ladies  had  such  rosy  lips  and  such  pearly  teeth.  Her  soft  brown 
hair,  untorturcd  and  undisguised  by  art,  was  suftered  to  cluster 
in  rich  curls  on  her  fair  neck.  Her  hood  and  cloak  were  of  do- 
mestic manufacture,  yet  everything  she  wore  seemed  to  derive  a 
grace  and  harmony  from  her  person.  More  than  one  young  officer 
turned,  as  the  sleigh  passed,  to  glance  back  on  the  \-ision  of 
beauty. 

"  Dis  'ere  colt  holds  out  wonderful,  Masse  Stanley,"  said  the 
black.  "  If  I  was  to  let  him  out  now  Iie'd  fly  away  -with  us. 
Reckon  er  deacon  sets  him  pretty  high,  iliss  Lucy  ?" 

"  I  believe  he  does,  Caesar,"  said  the  young  lady.  "  Have  you 
any  thoughts  of  buying  him  1" 

"  Me  !  Golly,  no,  miss.  'Twould  take  more'n  I  could  save  in 
ten  yeai-Sj  I  spect.  But  I  was  t'inkin'  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  'pec- 
ulation to  sell  him  to  one  of  the  British  ossifers." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Stanley,  "would  you  sell  so  fine  an 
animal  to  one  of  the  enemies  of  your  country  V 

"Yes,  I  would,  Massa  'Tanley,"  replied  the  negro,  "  'wided  I 
could  git  free  times  his  worth;  'cause  I'd  be  pretty  sartin  he'd 
break  his  neck  in  free  days.  Yah!  yah!  dese  British  ossifers 
don't  know  how  to  handle  Yankee  bosses.  Dey  'tend  to  know 
a  great  deal  more  dan  dey  do,  dat's  a  fact.     You  'member  dat 


old  black  boss  my  friend  Sambo  used  to  drive  in  his  sand-cart, 
eh.  Mass'   'Tanley  V 

"I  think  I  do,  Cajsar." 

"  Well,  sir,  wat  you  tink  he  tuff"ed  him  ofi'  on  a  hornet  of 
dragoons  for  ?" 

"  Five  pounds,  perhaps,"  said  Stanley. 

"  No,  massa  ;  forty  guineas  !  Tink  ob  dat.  Wy,  de  hannibal 
was  chest-foundered,  an'  'pavined,  an'  sand-cracked,  an'  had  de 
heaves.  He  wasn't  worth  forty  shillings.  But  Gumbo  fixed  him 
somehow,  and  put  hira  off"  on  de  red-coat.  Las'  lime  I  see  him, 
he  was  on  de  lead  ob  a  baggage  wagon,  goin'  on  two  legs  and  a 
half.     Yah  !  yah  !     Woa,  Robin." 

They  had  reached  Mrs.  Williams's  house  in  Hanover  Street. 

"  I'll  go  on  with  you,  Lucy,  for  a  minute,"  said  Stanley,  "  and 
then  I  must  leave  you,  for  Ca;sar  and  I  have  got  some  shopping 
to  do." 

"  You  men  folks  go  a  shopping !"  eaid  Lucy,  as  she  stepped 
out  of  the  sleigh. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Lucy,"  said  th.e  black,  who  never  allowed  his 
tongue  to  rest.  "  Mass*  'Tanley  and  I  wants  to  keep  up  wid  de 
fashion.  Perhaps  we'll  be  wanting  to  gib  balls  one  ob  dese  days, 
eh,  Mass'  'Tanley  ?  Den  our  hands  aint  dressed  'cordin'  to  fash- 
ion ;  must  buy  a  leetle  powder,  eh  ?     Yah  !  yah  !" 

"  Hush  !"  said  Stanley.  "  That  waggish  tongue  of  yours  will 
get  us  into  trouble  one  of  these  days,  if  yon  don't  look  out." 

He  passed  into  the  house  with  Lucy,  leaving  the  black  to  beat 
his  arms  and  stamp  his  feet  in  the  most  appro\-ed  fashion  of  con- 
gealing Jehus. 

"Mrs.  Williams,  Miss  Eleanor,"  said  Stanley,  as  he  entered  the 
widow's  sitting-room,  "  this  is  Miss  Lucy  Maywood,  one  of  our 
neighbors." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  widow.  "  Mrs. 
Stanley  has  often  spoken  of  you." 

"  And  Henry  too,"  said  Eleanor,  as  she  assisted  the  blushing 
girl  in  removing  her  outer  garments. 

"  Now  sit  dovra  and  warm  yourself,  Mr.  Stanley,"  said  the 
widow;  "  I'm  sure  you  mast  be  very  cold." 

"  I'm  obliged  to  you,  madam ;  but  I  haven't  one  moment  to 
spare.  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Eleanor.  Lucy,  I  leave  you  in 
good  hands,  and  don't  worry  if  I  shouldn't  return  till  late.  There's 
a  full  moon  to-night."  And  with  these  words  he  disappeared,  and 
a  jingle  of  bells  announced  his  departure  in  the  sleigh. 

The  young  women  got  acquainted  immediately.  Nearly  of  an 
age,  with  the  same  ingenuous  and  frank  natures,  no  wonder  that 
they  were  soon  on  good  terms. 

The  widow,  sitting  ap^-rt,  watched  them  with  melancholy  in- 
terest. They  were  both  beautiful,  but  her  daughter  entirely 
eclipsed  the  other  in  the  intellectual  character  of  her  beauty. 
Both  seemed  formed  for  happiness  ;  yet,  while  the  future  of  ono 
was  pleasant  and  assured,  Eleanor  seemed  doomed  to  a  life  of  toil, 
sorrow  and  isolation.  Her  feelings  became  at  last  too  painful  for 
concealment,  and  making  an  excuse  of  domestic  duties,  she  left 
the  room. 

"  Dear  Miss  Williams,"  said  the  rustic  beauty,  "  I  want  to  ask 
you  one  question." 

"As  many  as  you  like,"  said  Eleanor,  smiling. 

"  Well,  then — don't  laugh  at  me;  but  did  you  ever  have  your 
fortune  told  V 

"  Never,"  said  Eleanor.      "  I  can  read  my  horoscope  myself." 

"  "What !"  cried  the  girl ;  "  can  you  calculate  nativities  and  tell 
fortunes  by  the  hand  or  cards  V 

"  O,  no,"  said  Eleanor  ;  "  but  I  know  very  well  what  life  I  am 
to  lead,  without  troubling  the  stars  or  cards." 

"  But  you  don't  think  it  wicked  to  go  to  them  that  do  V 

"  0  no,  my  dear ;  it  is  simply  fooUsh.  The  whole  pretended 
art  is  an  imposture." 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Lucy,  mysteriously.  "I've 
heard  such  strange  things  about  these  fortune-tellers ;  you  can't 
think." 

"  All  delusions,  my  dear.  But  what  put  fortune-tellers  in  your 
head  to-night  V 

"  Why,  I've  heard  ever  so  much  about  a  fortune-teller  that  lives 
here  in  Boston,  at  the  South  End.  I've  got  one  of  his  cards,  and 
I  should  so  like  to  hear  what  he  says  !  Why,  my  dear  Miss  Wil- 
liams, they  do  say  he  knows  ever}-thing  about  everj'body  in  the 
world,  and  can  tell  you  who  you'll  marry  and  when  you'll  marry." 

"  I  should  imagine  you  wouldn't  find  it  neceasary  to  consult  him 
about  the  most  important  event  of  your  life.  You  know  whom 
you  are  to  marry,  I  fancy  ;  and  as  to  the  time,  of  course  you  will 
name  the  happy  day  yourself." 

"0,  dear!  I  can't  tell  an}-thing  about  it,"  answered  Lucy, 
blushing.  "  Henry  don't  talk  near  so  much  about  such  things  as 
he  used  to.  He  talks  much  more  with  father  than  he  does  with  me. 
And  all  this  talk  is  of  guns,  and  powder,  and  rainute-men,  and 
fighting.  And  O,  I'm  afraid  something  dreadful  will  happen 
before  long." 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,"  said  Eleanor,  shaking  her  head,  "that 
this  fortune-teller  can  tell  you  very  little  about  coming  events  of 
a  public  nature.  I  am  told  that  the  wisest  heads,  both  provincial 
and  British,  are  at  loss  here.  Some  think  there  will  be  great 
troubles — others  that  peace  and  quiet  will  soon  be  established." 

"  Well,  Miss  Eleanor,  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  should  so  like  to  go 
to  this  fortune-teller.  I  didn't  dare  to  say  anything  to  Henry 
about  it,  for  he's  something  like  you ;  he  reads  heaps  of  books 
and  papers  ;  and  I  know  he  would  only  laugh  at  me.  But  I'm 
sure  you  wont.  0,  dear  Miss  Eleanor,  if  you'll  only  be  so  kind 
and  good  as  to  go  with  me,  I  shall  never  forget  it." 

"  It  is  getting  dark,"  said  Eleanor,  somewhat  anxiously,  "  and  I 
have  reasons  for  t-'  w:?binp-  to  be  out  after  candle-light.  Still, 
with  you,  perhaj"  ; — '  ■  ■   -'■.  "■  dear,  I'll  go." 
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"  0,  thank  you,  thank  you  !  you  dear,  kind  creature  !"  cried 
Lucy,  jumping  up  and  clapping  her  hands  with  childish  glee. 
"Let's  start  right  away." 

"While  the  countiy  girl  was  putting  on  her  hood,  cloak  and  moc- 
casins Eleanor  left  the  room,  and  soon  returned,  dressed  for  a 
walk,  with  a  veil  drawm  over  her  face.  She  told  her  mother 
she  should  be  back  in  a  short  time. 

The  two  young  girls  walked  briskly  through  the  streets,  with- 
out meeting  with  any  adventure,  and  found  the  fortune-teller's 
house  without  much  trouble.  The  old  woman  who  kept  it  ad- 
mitted them,  and  they  were  shown  into  the  mystic  chamber  of 
the  seer.  Lucy  gazed  on  the  symbols  and  paraphernalia  of  the 
room,  her  large  blue  eyes  wide  open  with  astonishment,  a  not  un- 
pleasing  sensation  taking  possession  of  her  soul.  The  girls  had 
agreed  that  they  would  not  give  their  names,  and  would  refuse 
them,  even  if  asked  for  them. 

"  Fair  maidens,"  said  the  fortune-teller,  in  his  pretentious,  pro- 
fessional style,  "  the  seer  awaits  your  bidding.  What  would  you 
of  the  reader  of  the  stars  V 

"  0,  dear !"  whispered  Lucy,  "  I'm  so  frightened  imd  fluttered, 
I  declare  I've  lost  the  use  of  my  tongue." 

"  Fear  nothing,"  said  the  fortune-teller,  whose  keen  eyes  had 
taken  cognizance  of  her  emotion.  *'  No  harm  can  come  to  the 
good  and  pure  of  heart,  wlio,  with  no  evil  intent,  consult  the  ora- 
cles of  fate.     Come  hither." 

The  country  maid  plucked  up  courage  and  approached  the  ta- 
ble. "  I  suppose  you  want  to  see  my  hand,  don't  you  V  she  said, 
hesitatingly. 

"  At,"  said  the  sage ;  **  give  me  your  hand."  And  he  affected 
to  study  it  for  a  few  moments. 

"  You  love,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  He  whom  you  love  is  worthy 
of  you." 

"  That's  as  true  as  gospel !"  thought  Lucy.  "  What  a  wonder- 
ful man !" 

"  You  are  neighbors,  Lucy,"  continued  the  sage.  "  You  and 
Henry  were  brought  up  together.  No  dark  shadow  has  as  yet 
crossed  your  path — none  will.  The  wedding-ring  will  grace  that 
slender  finger,  he  sure  of  it — and  that  while  still  the  bloom  of 
youth  is  on  your  cheek  and  his — ere  a  line  be  drawn  upon  that 
lovely  face  or  a  silver  hair  woven  in  those  shining  tresses.  But 
between  the  plighting  and  the  bridal  there  rises  a  cloud.  It  is 
rent  by  fiery  flashes — it  is  lighted  up  by  the  gleaming  of  steel. 
Fear  not ;  the  cloud  will  pass  away,  and  sunshine,  bright  and 
unshaded,  pour  fonh  upon  your  path  of  life.  Are  you  satisfied?" 
*'  Perfectly,"  answered  Lucy,  laying  down  a  coin,  and  retiring 
from  the  table. 

"  You  have  a  companion,"  said  the  seer.  "  Will  not  she  too 
listen  to  the  oracles  of  Fate  1" 

"My  fortune  is  already  told,"  said  Eleanor,  sadly.  "Come, 
Lucy,  let  us  go." 

"  Your  voice  is  gentle  and  sweet,  lady — the  pleasant  voice  of 
youth.  Strange  that  its  music  is  so  sad.  Come  hither ;  my  heart 
is  strangely  stirred  at  those  tones.  If  you  have  nothing  to  ask 
of  me,  I  have  yet  a  boon  to  crave  of  you." 

The  language  and  manner  of  the  fortune-teUer  were  so  respect- 
ful, that  Eleanor  did  not  hesitate  to  approach  him.  She  even 
gave  him  her  hand,  and  begged  him  to  consult  it, 

"  'Tis  a  fair  hand,"  said  the  sage  ;  "  and  if,"  he  added  in  a  tone 
intended  for  her  ear  alone,  "  there  be  aught  in  this  so-called  science 
of  palmistry,  the  lines  betoken  a  happy  future.  I  am  sure,  if  an 
old  man's  prayers  can  avail  aught,  you  will  be  happy.  And  now 
for  my  request :  will  you  not  remove  that  veil  1" 

Without  hesitation.  Eleanor  removed  the  veil  that  concealed 
her  fine  features.  It  seemed  as  if  the  astrologer  had  not  been  pre- 
pared for  the  dazzling  display  of  loveliness  that  burst  upon  his 
vision,  or  that  he  was  extremely  susceptible  to  impressions  from 
female  beauty.  He  appeared  troubled,  his  lips  moved,  but  his 
words  were  so  inarticulate  Eleanor  could  hardly  catch  their  import. 
"  Yes,  she  is  beautiful  indeed.  I  never  saw  but  one  face  so 
lovelr — and  this  reminds  me  of  it.  Strange  illusions  !  how  they 
spring  up  in  our  pathway,  to  bewilder  and  dazzle  us  !  Is  it  not 
that  the  eve,  filled  with  one  image,  imparts  its  features  to  every 
face  we  gaze  upon  ?  Fair  maiden,  my  art  is  here  at  fault.  I  feel 
that  the  sadness  impressed  upon  those  features  will  pass  away 
like  the  breath  that  dims  a  mirror  ;  but  I  see  darkly.  You  must 
aid  me.  The  master  must  become  the  pupil.  I  would  crave 
•  your  name." 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  it  you,  sir,"  answered  Eleanor,  with 
reserve.  "  Idid  not  come  to  you  to  have  my  fortune  told,  and  we 
part  as  we  met — strangers." 

"  True,  true,"  said  the  astrologer ;  "  there  are  no  ties  of  affec- 
tion or  blood  between  us,  and  can  never  be.  Bright  faces  come 
and  go  ;  fair  forms  appear  and  vanish  in  my  dark  chamber — that 
is  not  darker  than  the  chambers  of  my  heart.  The  pleasant  smile 
is  not  for  me ;  the  warm  hands  I  press  feel  no  thrill  passing  from 
my  pulses  to  theirs.  They  go  from  before  me,  and  leave  me  a 
solitary  old  man.  The  darkest  fortunes  that  I  prophesy  are  not 
as  dark  as  my  own.  Good  night,  fair  maiden.  An  old  man's 
blessing  never  harmed — and  you  have  mine.  May  it  be  of  good 
omen.     Farewell!" 

He  extended  his  trembling  hand  in  benediction.  Eleanor  was 
much  surprised  and  affected  at  the  earnestness  of  his  manner. 
She  silently  inclined  her  head,  and  withdrew  with  her  companion. 
"  Yes,  I  am  half  mad  !"  said  the  fortune-teller,  rising  and  pacing 
the  room,  when  his  visitors  had  retired  ;  "  my  reason  is  deserting 
me  ;  ray  fancy  is  continually  playing  me  tricks.  What  wonder 
that  the  bow,  forever  stretched  to  its  utmost  tension,  should  at 
last  lose  its  elasticity !  But  these  visions  are  growing  too  fre- 
quent not  to  be  alarming.  A  tone,  a  smile,  a  look,  carry  mc  back 
to  the  past — wile  me  quite  away  from  the  present.     That  girl's 


features — her  thrilling  voice — a  slight  resemblance,  perhaps, 
called  up  one  whom  misery  has  long  since  consigned  to  the 
grave.  For  the  moment  I  was  transported  out  of  myself.  I  was 
young  once  more,  and  full  of  hope — life's  ciuTcnts  racing  madly 
through  my  veins,  the  future  a  fairy  land,  with  every  path  be- 
strewn with  flowers.  0,  dreaming  youth  !  how  soon  and  sad  is 
your  awaking.  But  the  hour  of  dreams  is  past.  Action  !  action  ! 
that  is  what  I  crave  for.  AVhat  though  my  own  cup  of  bliss  is 
dashed  to  the  earth  and  shivered  ?  I  can  yet  do  good  to  others  ;  I 
can  yet  win  a  name,  too,  that  will  extort  admiration  and  respect, 
even  if  I  cannot  carve  out  a  fortune.  How  long  must  I  play  this 
mummer's  part  ?  I  sicken  of  the  calling.  I  am  tired  of  dis- 
guise. 0,  that  the  hour  were  come  to  strike  the  blow  !  But 
patience,  patience ;  we  must  watch  and  wait.  The  hour  will  sure- 
ly come  at  last ;  and  then,  be  it  sooner  or  later,  I  am  ready !" 


CHAPTER  XL 

AN    UNWELCOME    SUITOR,    AND    A    FBIEND    IN    NEED. 

Night  had  closed  in  before  Eleanor  and  her  companion  reached 
the  fortune-teller's,  and  it  was  quite  dark,  the  moon  not  rising  till 
late,  when  they  left  his  house  on  their  return.  They  huiTied 
along  therefore,  well  knowing  that  the  widow  waited  supper  for 
them.  Lucy  anticipated  no  adventure,  but  Eleanor,  who  had  her 
own  reasons  for  anxiety,  urged  the  speed  of  her  companion,  and 
chided  the  slightest  delay.  They  were  passing  along  Common 
Street,  when  they  encountered  a  British  officer  coming  from  the 
opposite  direction.  They  moved  to  the  right,  in  order  to  pass 
him,  but  he  stepped  to  the  left ;  when  they  changed  their  course, 
he  still  confronted  them.  Lucy  was  beginning  to  laugh,  for  she 
thought  it  one  of  those  accidental  obstructions  by  which  persons 
wishing  to  pass  each  other,  contrive  sometimes,  in  their  confusion, 
to  baffle  each  other  and  defeat  their  object ;  but  she  was  undeceiv- 
ed when  the  officer,  raising  his  laced  hat,  saluted  her  companion. 
"Fair  Eleanor,"  said  he,  "whither  away  so  fast?" 
"  I  am  going  home,  Sir  Ashley ;  my  mother  is  waiting  for  me." 
"But  you  can  surely  vouchsafe  a  word  to  your  humble  admirer." 
Eleanor  looked  him  full  in  the  face.  The  indignant  answer 
that  rose  to  her  lips  died  away  unuttered.  Turning  to  her  com- 
panion, she  whispered : 

"Lucy,  you  had  better  go  home  without  me.  Tell  mother  that 
I  shall  be  delayed  for  a  little  while,  and  not  to  wait  supper  forme. 
You  needn't  say  I  addressed  this  gentleman  as  Sir  Ashley  ;  the 
name  has  a  strange  effect  upon  my  mother.  Simply  say  that  I 
am  detained  by  a  little  business.  I  will  explain  everything  to 
you  by-and-by." 

Lucy  nodded,  and  hastened  away  towards  Hanover  Street. 
"  Now,  Sir  Ashley,  I  will  devote  a  moment  to  you,  if  you  will 
turn  and  walk  on  with  me.   The  intei  vie  .v  must  be  brief  and  final. 
Why  do  you  continue  to  persecute  mc  thus  V 
"  Because  I  love  you,  Miss  AVilliams." 

""I  told  you  that  I  could  not  reciprocate  your  sentiments,  sir. 
I  have  told  you  that  I  felt  offended  at  the  manner  in  which  you 
addressed  me.  I  am  not  used  to  these  clandestine  proceedings, 
nor  will  I  be  waylaid  in  the  street." 

"  By  heavens !  you  shall  hear  me,  cruel  girl,"  said  the  baronet. 
"  Since  I  have  seen  you  I  have  known  no  peace.  Your  image 
has  haunted  me  day  and  night.  I  feel  that  you  are  necessarj-  to 
my  happiness." 

"  I  regret  it  most  sincerely,  then,"  said  Eleanor,  gravely.  "  I 
have  no  heart  to  bestow  on  you.  Were  it  other^vise,  we  are  en- 
tirely unsuited  to  each  other.  Our  stations  are  different,  our 
tastes,  our  feelings.  Believe  me,  Sir  Ashley,  it  is  imperative  that 
you  abandon  all  hope.  Nothing  can  change  my  fixed  determi- 
nation. It  was  to  reiterate  my  rejection  of  your  suit  alone  that 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  remain  and  speak  with  you." 

"  But  when  I  tell  you  that  I  now  offer  you  my  hand  and  for- 
tune !"  exclaimed  Sir  Ashley. 

The  blood  instantly  mounted  to  Eleanor's  cheeks  and  temples. 
Then  the  fever  flush  as  instantly  subsided,  and  left  her  face  pallid 
as  marble,  though  the  dark  eyes  flashed  indignant  light. 

"  You  noiv  offer  your  hand  and  foitune  !  Am  I  to  understand 
3'ou  as  making  that  offer  for  the  first  time  ?" 

"  My  pride  is  subdued,  Eleanor.  I  am  willing  to  make  you  my 
wife." 

"  Good  God !  And  was  it  with  other  views  you  sought  me 
ouf?  me,  a  poor,  friendless  girl !  And  you  call  this  love!  Sir 
Ashley  Glenville,  before  this,  I  rejected  your  addresses,  calmly 
and  dispassionately  ;  I  now  repel  them  with  scorn.  Never  dare 
speak  to  me  again,  or  I  shall  find  friends  to  take  my  part  and 
chastise  you  as  you  deser%'e." 

"  You  shall  not  escape  me  thus !"  cried  Sir  Ashley,  seizing  her 
hand ;  "  you  shall  hear  me." 

"  Unliand  me  !"  cried  the  indignant  girl,  "  or  I  will  call  aloud 
for  help." 

"  No  one  will  hear  you  but  British  officers." 
"  There  may  be  some  gentleman,  even  among  them,"  retorted 
Eleanor.     "  Unhand  me,  I  say." 

"  Nay,  you  shall  hear  mc  out,"  replied  the  baronet,  with  an  oath. 
"  Let  go  the  lady,  villain !"  cried  a  young  man,  wrapped  in  a 
cloak,  suddenly  appearing. 

"  Who  are  you,  sirrah  V  exclaimed  the  baronet.  "  I  don't  have 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  you." 

"  But  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  you,"  retorted  the 
stranger. 

"  By  what  right  do  you  interfere  in  my  affairs  1" 
"By  the  best  right  in  the  world,  sir.      This  young  lady  is  my 
sister." 
The  baronet  recoiled,  while  thg^  stranger  made  a  sign  to  the 


young  \&dy,  who  was   no  less   surprised,  not  to  contradict  his 
assertion. 

"  I  was  not  aware — "  stammered  the  baronet.  •/ 

"  That  she  had  a  friend,  and  so  took  advantage  of  my  sister's 
helplessness  to  persecute  her.  You  are  a  brave  gentleman.  Sir 
Ashley  Glenville." 

"  The  insult  I  offered  to  your  sister,  sir,"  said  the  baronet,  "  was 
a  tender  of  my  hand  and  fortune." 

"  I  know  not  what  answer  she  made,"  replied  the  stranger;  "'I 
presume  from  her  manner  it  was  a  negative.  Permit  me  tfl  say 
that  I  most  respectfully  decline  the  honor  of  your  alliance.  Now 
go  your  ways,  gallant  colonel,  and  trouble  us  no  more." 

"  Perhaps  you  will  hear  from  me  again,  insolent  stripling,"  said 
the  baronet,  drawing  his  cloak  around  him. 

"  I  am  ready  to  meet  you  on  any  except  friendly  terms," 
retorted  the  youth.     "  Good  night,  Sir  Ashley  Glenville." 

The  baffled  baronet  turned  on  his  heel  and  strode  away,  in  a 
state  of  mind  very  different  from  his  usually  frigid  temper. 

"  And  now,  fair  maiden,"  said  the  stranger,  offering  his  arm, 
"  allow  me  to  escort  you  as  far  as  your  home." 

"  I  know  not  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  interference,  nor 
why  you  claimed  a  relationship  which  docs  not  exist,"  answered 
Eleanor,  shrinking  back  ;  "  and  I  much  prefer  to  go  home  alone." 
"  Fear  nothing,"  said  the  stranger,  drawing  nearer  to  the  young 
lady.  "I  seek  not  to  harm  you.  I  claimed  to  be  your  brother  as 
the  nearest  way  to  intimidate  your  persecutor.  It  is  a  feminine 
stratagem — the  prompting  of  amoment — that  occurred  to  awoman 
like  yourself." 

"A  woman  !"  cried  Eleanor. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  unkno\vn ;  "  and  were  yonder  rising  moon  but 
higher  in  the  heavens,  the  light  would  confirm  my  confession,  and 
reveal  my  sex,  in  spite  of  this  masquerading  garb." 

Eleanor  no  longer  hesitated  to  accept  the  proffered  arm  of  the 
stranger,  and  they  walked  along  together  in  a  northerly  direction, 
Miss  Williams  so  much  engaged  in  listening  to,  and  observing, 
her  companion,  that  she  did  not  know  that  two  persons  who 
passed  them,  scrutinized  them  closely,  and  that  one  of  them 
uttered  an  exclamation  on  beholding  her. 

When  the  two  women  had  reached  the  door  of  a  bouse  in  Tre- 
mont  Street,  Eleanor's  escort  paused  and  said  : 

"  I  live  here.  If  you  can  bestow  a  few  moments  of  your  time 
on  mo,  I  should  he  very  glad  to  have  a  little  conversation  with 
you.     Fear  nothing." 

Eleanor  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then,  rather,  we  fear,  to 
indulge  the  promptings  of  curiosity  than  from  any  more  laudable 
motive,  consented. 

The  stranger  produced  a  key  and  unlocked  the  door,  then,  en- 
tering the  house,  she  took  her  companion  by  the  hand,  and  hur- 
rying her  up  a  broad  staircase,  led  her  into  a  small  and  exquisitely 
furnished  apartment  on  the  second -floor.     Rich  draperies  fell  be- 
fore the  windows,  and  a  marble  Venus,  standing  in  the  comer, 
was  bathed  in  the  soft  flood  of  light  that  fell  from   a  chandelier 
filled  with  wax  tapers.     Here,  dropping  her  cloak  upon  the  floor, 
tossing  aside  her  laced  hat  and  shaking  down  her  glossy  curls  up- 
on her  neck,  stood  revealed,  as  bewitchingly  beautiful  in  her  rich 
male  costume  as  in  the  garb  of  her  sex,  the  Lady  O'Halloran. 
"  Do  you  recognize  me  now,  girl  ?"  she  asked. 
"  Yor  are  a  woman,  I  see,"  said  Eleanor,  "  but  still  a  stranger." 
"  What !  have  you  never  heard  of  Lady  O'Halloran  ';" 
"  O,  yes,  indeed  !  and  have  often  wished  to  see  her." 
"  Why  so  7"  asked  the  lady,  quickly. 
"  They  said  she  was  so  beautiful." 

"  And  now  that  you  have  seen  me,  child — for  I  am  the  Lady 
O'Halloran  of  whom  you  have  heard — what  do  you  think  of  me  V 
"  That  your  beauty  exceeds  my  expectations,  madam." 
"I  am  not  really  hideous,  then,"  said  the  lady,  casting  a  grati- 
fied glance  at  the  reflection  of  her  fine  person  in  the  Venitian 
mirror.  "  Yet  I  have  been  rejected,  girl ;  ay,  rejected  by  one  I 
wooed  as  fiercely  as  you  were  wooed  to-night." 

Eleanor  was  silent.      Beautiful  as  was  the  woman  before  her, 
there  was  something  so  unfeminine,  so   unhallowed,  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face,  that  her  warm  sympathies  were  chilled  in  her. 
"  Sit  doivn  !"  said  the  lady  imperiou5ly,  throwing  hei-sclf  into  a 
chair.     Eleanor  timidly  obeyed. 

"Breathe  not  a  word  of  what  I  say  to  you  to-night.  Better 
were  it  that  you  had  never  been  born,  if  you  betray  the  confidence 
I  am  impelled  to  repose  in  you." 

"I  do  not  seek  to  penetrate  your  secrets,  lady,"  said  Eleanor, 
gently;  "  I  would  prefer  to  respect  them,  and  thanking  you  for 
the  protection  you  have  afforded  me  this  evening,  bid  you  good 
night." 

"  But  I  toll  you  that  you  must  and  shall  hear  me,"  said  the 
lady.  "  Circumstances  have  in  some  sort  interwoven  our  desti- 
nies. The  man  I  love  is  the  same  who  persecutes  you  with  his 
addresses." 

"  Sir  Ashley  Glenville  r' 

"  The  same.     I  tell  you,  girl,  that  he  belongs  to  me ;  ay,  body 
and  soul.     Now  answer  mc  tnily.      Have  you  been  playing  the 
coquette  with  him — or  are  you  in  reality  insensible  V 
"  I  do  not  love  him,  madam,"  answered  Eleanor,  simply. 
"It  is  well.     He  only  marked  you  for  his  victim.     You  would 
soon  have  been  cast  aside  like  a  withered  flower." 

"  But  to-night,"  said  Eleanor,  "  he  oftered  me,  as  he  avowed  to 
you,  his  hand  and  fortune." 

"Did  he?  dared  he?"  cried  the  lady,  passionately.  "True 
I  heard  it  from  his  traitor  lips  ;  hut  I  thought  it  a  false  profession 
to  avert  the  anger  of  a  brother.  Can  he  have  pi-cfen-cd  you  to 
me  ?  You  will  make  me  hate  you.  Yet  let  the  world  judge  us 
together.  Paris  would  have  given  the  apple  to  mc.  But  you 
have  youth  and  owe  nothing  to  art,  while   he  knows  that  1  and 
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lime  are  o;d  iiiL-mb.     Uut  lie  disiiiictly  oftereJ   you    his    liand  (" 

"  He  (lid,  madum." 

"And  I  live  to  hear  it !'"  cried  the  lady  ;  "  and  0,  shame  on 
me.  I  tove  him  still.  "  But,"  she  added,  "  he  only  fam-ies  him- 
self in  love  with  von.  I  am  sure  he-loves  mc ;  he  cannot  do  oth- 
erwise ;  bnt  he  fears  my  imperiou-;  nature — fears  a  soul  with  more 
true  masculine  spirit  than  his  own." 

She  rose  and  pared  the  apartment  for  some  moments,  apparent- 
ly a  prey  to  violent  ajriration.  At  last  she  reached  a  calmer  mood, 
and  resuminj^  a  scat  beside  Eleanor,  said  : 

"  Had  I  found  you  a  less  injjenuuus  person,  or  a  rival,  I  sliould 
have  been  a  danircrous  enemy.  It  is  in  my  power  to  befriend  you. 
You  are  alone  and  friendless,  arc  yoa  not  ?" 

"  My  mdthcr  and  I  lead  quite  a  solitary  life  here." 

"  Consequently  the  persecutions  of  so  poweiful  a  person  as  Sir 
Ashley  Glenville  may  well  cause  you  anxiety." 

"After  the  decisive  answer  I  jj:ave  him  tonight,  he  cannot 
snrely  presume  to  annoy  mc  further." 

Lady  U'HiUoran  shook  her  head. 

"  How  litili'  you  know  of  the  dark  side  of  human  nature,  my 
poor  child.  But  at  all  hazards  you  are  anxious  to  rid  yourself  of 
the  importunities  of  this  person  V 

"At  all  hazards." 

"  You  may  be  surprised,"  said  the  lady,  after  a  brief  pause,  "  to 
hear  me  say  that  perhaps  the  best  way  of  baffling  the  baronet  is 
to  assume  a  less  decisive  attitude  towards  him." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  so,  madam,  because  deception  is 
utterly  repugnant  to  my  nature  and  ray  principles." 

"  There  may  be  occasions  when  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice 
Bcniples.     I  say,"  continued  the  lady,  "  a  contingency  may  arise 


SCEiNiiS  liV  THE  INTLRIOR  Ol"  CAIRO. 

The  bark  which  con\'eys  the  traveller  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo 
usually  stops  at  the  little' port  of  Slioubrah.  a  villa  of  the  pacha, 
surrounded  by  gardens  full  of  roses,  cedar  and  orange  trees.  This 
pleasure-house  is  connected  with  the  city  by  an  immense  avenue 
of  acacias  and  carob  trees,  whose  monstrous  trunks,  low  branches, 
twisted  like  serpents,  and  tufted  and  metallic  leaves,  form  an  arch 
impenetrable  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  Egyptian  sun.  On  be- 
holding for  the  first  time,  through  the  black  frame-work  of  these 
trees,  the  city  and  country  of  Cairo,  sparkling  with  light  and  col- 
or to  a  degree  that  painting  cannot  imitate,  the  traveller  from 
other  lands  is  filled  with  inexpressible  joy.  if  there  be  aught  of  the 
poet  in  his  nature;  it  seems  as  if  he  had  discovered  and  was  en- 
tering into  his  true  countiy ;  he  knows  it  by  instinct,  and  by  con- 
fused recollections,  as  it  were,  of  another  life.  After  a  long  res- 
idence in  Egypt,  this  impression  only  grows  upon  him,  and  he  can 
scarcely  quit  without  regret,  and  many  lingering  glances,  the  land 
of  light  and  romance.  On  entering  the  city  by  the  Esbckieh 
gate,  in  the  midst  of  camels  with  wild  cries,  women  with  black 
veils,  wra'iped  in  tlie  blue  yalek,  and  carrying  their  naked 
and  bronzed  children  astride  upon  their  shoulders,  you  are 
particula  ly  struck  with  the  originality  of  the  white  houses 
striped  with  red,  with  their  mo^ckarahieh ,  a  sort  of  cage  of 
cedar  or  cypress  wood,  pierced  like  lace-work,  which  sup- 
plies the  place  of  windows,  their  object  being  to  admit  the  passage 
of  air  without  the  sun's  rays,  and  to  conceal  tlie  mysterious  ori- 
ental interior  from  prying  eyes.  The  farther  you  advance,  the 
more  is  your  attention  engrossed  by  the  curious  spectacle  of  the 
motley  crowd,  moving  about  on  foot,  or  mounted  on  horses,  asses 
or  dromedaries,  in  the  picturesque   and   sometimes   magnificent 


cares  he  if  he  cnishes  a  few  Fellahs  ?  he  will  always  have  enough 
of  them,  and  he  cannot  stop  for  a  trifle.  The  people,  so  strongly 
characterized,  presenting  types  tinged  with  all  the  shades 
of  all  degrees  of  latitude,  some  white  and  pale,  and  others 
coffee  and  chocolate  colored,  some  reddish  black,  others  blue- 
black,  offer  fine  studies  for  an  artist.  But  it  would  require  a  mas- 
ter hand  to  depict  the  Egyptian  Antinouses,  with  their  features  and 
forms  purer  than  the  most  pci-fect  models  of  Greek  art ;  their  ad- 
mirable feet  and  hands,  tlicir  eyes  so  large  and  sad,  their  noses 
and  lips  so  proud  and  delicate,  their  intelligent  brows,  their  black 
and  silken  hair  and  their  smooth  skins,  tinged  like  a  Elorentine 
bronze.  How  much  might  be  made  out  of  the  Beriicr  race,  taller 
yet  more  slender,  with  features  too  small  perhaps,  bnt  of  a  sweet 
and  charming  expression,  entirely  unknown  in  our  cold  climates  ! 
To  speak  tlie  truth,  these  races  require  their  burning  sun  ;  with- 
out it,  their  skins  become  rough,  tarnish,  and  even  change  color. 
After  some  months  of  exposure,  the  darkest  negro  reddens  and 
fades,  more,  perhaps,  than  a  white.  On  first  reaching  Africa,  all 
these  types  seem  alike  ;  but  after  a  while  the  eye  becomes  instruct- 
ed, loses  its  prejudice  of  castes,  so  to  say,  and  discovers  the  in- 
finite shades  and  beauties  of  these  types  which  differ  so  much 
from  ours.  Nothing  is  so  magical  as  this  variety,  this  aspect  of 
streets  so  numerous,  that,  to  become  acquainted  with  them  and  to 
find  your  way  in  this  labyrinth  of  streets,  requires  four  or  five 
months  of  continual  ont-door  life.  After  Venice  it  is  the  most 
la!)yrinthine  city  in  existence.  The  streets,  so  tortuous  and  so 
narrow  that  you  can  often,  touch  both  walls  with  your  two  elbows, 
this  mass  of  buildings  with  teiTaced  roofs,  above  which  springs 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  domes  and  minarets,  offer  no  partic- 
ular point  to  guide  the  traveller,  and  it  is  only  by  the  walls  and 
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in  which  it  mny  be  necessary-  to  show  a  little  less  rigor  to  tltis 
person.  It  will  only  be  a  momentary  occasion,  believe  ine.  My 
brain  is  now  in  such  a  whirl,  my  passions  in  such  a  stnte  of  ex- 
citement, that  I  cannot  plan  calmly  and  jnrlicion-;ly.  Yet  I  hare 
a  glimpse  of  a  scheme  that  may  relieve  you  cffec'tnally.  and  dc- 
ciflc  the  long  struggle  at  once.  I  cannot'  long  endure  the  life  I 
lead  ;  it  is  wearing  out  brain  and  heai-t  both.  I  must  end  with 
triumph  or — vengeance." 

"Lady,"  snid  Eleanor,  as  she  rose  to  leave,  "I  have  been 
taught  to  forgive  and  foiget ;  the  word  vengeance  jars  sadly  on  my 
ear  from  the  lips  of  a  woman." 

"If  I  had  had  such  a  sister  as  yon,"  said  the  ladv,  throwing 
her  arm  round  the  waist  of  the  innocent  girl,  and  pressing  her  lips 
to  her  rcluctiint  forehead,  "I  might  have  been  a  different  being. 
But  alas  !  I  never  knew  a  mother's  or  a  sister's  love.  Orphanacre, 
a  false  system  of  education,  fierce  passions,  crushed  whatever 
germs  of  good  there  may  have  been  bom  with  mc." 

*|  Is  it  too  late  to  devt-lnp  them  ?"  asked  Eleanor,"  timidly, 
shrinking  away  from  the  arms  of  her  companion. 

"Yes,  it  is  ton  late,  my  little  monitor,"  said  Lndv  O'Hatloran, 
decisively.  "  The  die  is  cast.  All  the  waves  of"  Lethe  cannot 
wash  out  the  record  of  the  past.  But  I  am  not  going  to  bnrthcn 
you  with  the  story  of  my  former  life.  Let  what  I  have  already 
told  and  hinted  suffice  yon,  as  I  know  it  will.  You  must  let  me 
see  you  again.  I  will  contrive  opportunities  of  meeting,  for  we 
ore  quite  necessary  to  each  other  for  a  time  at  least.  Good  night. 
Will  Tou  need  the  protection  of  my  masculine  attire  to  your  door  ?" 

"  No,  madam  ;  it  is  but  a  step  hence.     Good  night!" 

A  rapid  pace  soon  brought  Eleanor  to  her  mother's  house.  |She 
was  destined  to  meet  an  unexpected  guest  there. 
[to  be   continued.] 


laliyrinth  of  C:iiro.  A  bluish  twilight,  an  amiiicnt  vapor  and  ra- 
diated by  tlie  sun,  like  a  light  in  obsruiiry,  envelops  and  relieves 
in  S"0ts  tlic  brilliant  costumes  of  all  these  natives  of  Africa,  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  Here  are  Fellahs,  the  tnie  Egj'ptians  ;  Copts, 
Egyptians  also,  but  who  have  remained  Christians  since  the  com- 
ing of  our  Saviour;  negroes,  who  have  come  down  the  Blue  or 
the  White  Nile :  Arabs  from  Hedjaz.  or  the  oasis  of  Ammon  ; 
Maugrebins ;  Mecquois,  with  tlieir  red  head-dresses,  striped  with 
bright  yellow,  like  the  mummies  of  the  tombs  ;  Nubians,  rolled 
up  in  a  vast  covering  of  yellowish  white,  and  draped  like  the 
Egyptians  for  four  thousand  years  ;  black  Galias  and  Caffres,  in- 
habitants of  Scnnaar,  Dai-foor,  Dongola  and  Cordofan  ;  Syrians, 
their  shoulders  covered  with  their  white  or  black  abai,  shot  with 
threads  of  gold  and  purple,  or  striped  with  large  bands  of  differ- 
ent colors  ;  then  Ahyssinians,-  Caucasians,  Berbers,  Algerines, 
Moroccoans,  Turks,  Indians.  Jews,  Persians.  Armenians,  Greeks 
and  Franks,  all  of  different  races,  colors  and  costumes.  Look  at 
this  ijTemlif.  this  lord  who  is  passing  on  a  white  ass  of  Abyssinia ; 
he  is  painfully  followed  by  four  or  five  young  girls,  poorly  covered 
by  ash-colored  garm-nts,  which  reveal  their  strictly  antique  forms. 
By  ihe  glass  bracelets  on  their  arms  and  legs,  by  their  brosze 
complexions,  and  their  hair  braided  like  the  kings  of  the  pyramids, 
do  you  not  recognize  poor  Ethiopians,  torn  from  their  families  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  pacha  ?  But  what  are  these  outcries  ?  Whence 
come  this  flight  and  general  ten*or  ?  Women  and  cliildren  rush 
into  doorways,  men  into  alleys,  jostling  and  pushing  each  other. 
AVluit  is  the  matter  ?  See  those  runners,  dressed  in  bright  blue, 
and  armed  with  whips,  passing  swiftly  along  ;  they  are  followed 
clo<!e  at  hand  bv  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  horses,  dashing  at  full 
speed  through  the  toituous  and  crowded  streets.  It  is  the  vi''croy 
of  Egypt,  who  delights   in  scattering  terror  in  his  path.     What 


doors  of  mosqncs,  the  haznars,  fountains  and  buttresses  of  houses, 
that,  by  dint  of  observation,  the  traveller  succeeds  in  recognizing 
and  shaping  his  course.  In  this  net-work  of  passages,  crossing 
each  other  in  every  direction,  two  streets,  two  principal  arteries, 
cross  Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  from  south  to 
north.  One  is  the  great  Moristan  Street,  the  other  leads  directly 
to  the  citadel.  Let  us  scale  the  rock  on  which  it  is  built,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  mao'ellous  city  of  the  living  wo 
have  just  traversed,  and  that  no  less  beautiful  one  of  the  dead,  its 
neighbor,  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  extends  the  valley  which 
feeds  it.  From  the  terraces  of  the  kiosk,  the  pacha's  residence  (it 
is  too  simple  a  dwelling  to  be  called  a  palace),  the  eye  eiflhraces 
the  whole  country  :  to  the  left,  the  moumfu!  and  arid  desert,  where 
rise  the  tombs  of  the  mamclnkes  and  those  of  the  caliphs,  their 
sculptured  domes  enamelled  with  porcelain — in  fact,  the  city  with 
elegant  minarets  and  cupolas.  To  the  right,  the  ruins  of  Heliop- 
olis  and  its  obelisk,  witness  of  French  military  glory  ;  yonder  the 
venerated  sycamore,  where,  accordiuEc  to  Coptic  tradition,  the  vir- 
gin reposed.  More  to  the  right  is  old  Cairo,  where  the  holy  fam- 
ily hid  themselves  during  the  massacre  of  the  innocents  ;  then, 
finally,  the  broad,  verdant  plain,  bordered  by  yellow  sands,  like  an 
emerald  set  in  gold,  gladdens  the  delighted  eye.  The  Nile  pours 
its  sandy  flood  mnjcstically  through  it.  On  its  banks  rise  at  in- 
tervals forests  of  palms,  while  beyond  lies  the  desert,  with  the 
pyramids  of  Gizeh  and  Snkkarah  and  the  plain  of  mummies  up 
to  the  last  branch  of  the  Lybian  chain.  The  traveller,  after  hav- 
ing visited  the  mosques,  will  often  come  to  rest  upon  some  ter- 
race, or  climb  to  the  summit  of  some  minaret,  to  feast  his  eyes  on 
this  dazzling  combination,  and  to  try  to  comprehend  the  plan  of 
this  curious  city,  which  counts  412  mosques  and  tombs,  500  min- 
arets, 300  cisterns,  60  baths,  3-t  fount  lins,  140  public  schools,  H 
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or  12  hnzaars,  1265  okcls  or  caravanserais,  11  principal  }r«itcs, 
without  countinn;  those  of  the  little  streets,  and  U70  coffee  houses. 
But  no  poiniino;,  no  description,  ran  eive  an  adequiite  idc:i  of  the 
interior  basins,  surrounded  with  verdure,  which  from  an  elevated 
point  of  view  look  like  dewdrops  shinintr  in  the  sun  amnnfr  the 
grass.  One  of  tliesc  little  lakes  is  called  Birketel-Fil.  the  Lake  of 
the  Hippopotamus.  It  i-eceivcd  this  name  from  a  sudden  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile,  which  had  swi'pt  many  of  these  inhabitants  of 
Sennaar  into  Lower  E<r>"pt^-  *^^"<^  ^^  them,  after  bavins  '•'^"^  waste 
in  a  sinsle  niy;ht  all  the  surrounding  gardens,  was  killed  in  this 
hike,  after  a  lonjr  and  terrible  defence.  The  aspect  of  these  lakes, 
bordered  by  the  frardens  and  kiosks,  where  the  rich  proprietors  of 
the  adioinin<r  houses  take  their  rest,  is  cnchantinc:.  No  street  or 
path  leads  to  them,  and  to  reach  them  you  must  <ro  throufrh 
the  houses.  Our  cnirravin^  represents  that  called  Birket-el-Ginnah, 
the  Fairy  Lake ;  it  is  surrounded  by  gardens  and  pretty  kiosks, 
with  Arabic  arches,  eompletelv  covered  by  a  curtain  of  dolichos, 
with  violet  flowers,  a  sort  of  climbing  moss,  which  tapestries  the 
whole  with  its  thick  tissue  and  Imnirs  in  elegant  festoons  to  the 
water,  where  it  seeks  moisture.  The  scarlet  ibis,  the  red  flamin- 
go and  the  Pliaraoh's  chicken,  white  as  snow,  sport  on  the  tran- 
quil surface  of  these  reservoirs,  where  they  find  their  favorite  fish 
and  water-fniits  in  abundance.  Formed  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  some  of  these  birkets  are  only  temporary,  and  soon  dry  up. 
Others  are  exhausted  by  the  sun's  ravs  and  by  irrigation,  but  oth- 
ers are  real  lakes,  and  never  dry.  The  principal  are  Birketel-Fil, 
Birket-el-Farravn,  el-Damalcheh,  el-Ahou-Clmmat.  cl-Sabar,  el- 
Sakkam,  el-FouUeh,  el-Ginnah,  el-MouUa,  el-Rotly  and  el- 
Cheykh-Samar,  the  Moon  Lake.  The  lake  near  Rosetta,  in  our 
first  "engraving,  is  of  large  dimensions,  and  enhanced  by  the  ex- 


with  their  golden  fruits  and  ocU  ^tial  odors,  can  never  he  forgotten, 
"We  count  not,  among  these  wild  Edens.  the  two  magnificent  gar- 
dens of  Shoubrah  and  ttie  Isle  of  Rodah,  created  by  Mchemet 
Ali  and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  first  laid  out  in  the  Italian  and  the 
second  in  the  English  style.  Curious  for  the  flowers  and  plants 
cultivated,  they  present  to  the  artist  only  an  interest  of  detail,  and 
offer  none  of  the  true  ptnnts  and  wild  attractions  of  the  native 
scenerv.  We  see  that  all  kinds  of  beauty  are  to  be  found  in  Cairo. 
At  each  step  is  a  picture  complete  and  unparalleled,  and  the  eye  of 
an  artist  must  be  dazzled  by  so  many  charms  and  so  much  mag- 
nificence. Enthusiasts  pronounce  Cairo  the  finest  city  of  the 
whole  world ;  the  purest  in  its  architectural  style,  the  most  com- 
plete in  the  splendors  of  earth  and  sky,  from  its  types  and  cos- 
tumes, color,  startling  character,  vegetation,  animals,  in  a  word, 
the  picturesqueness  of  its  details  and  grouping.  The  true  bar- 
tarians  are  not  the  natives,  but  Franks,  who,  in  their  presumptu- 
ous i"-norance,  in  their  complete  absence  of  artistic  intelligence, 
true  Socialists  in  art,  would  straighten  the  streets,  pull  down  and 
enlarge,  and  in  a  word,  destroy  masterpieces,  to  put  up  things 
without  a  name.  Many  such  impious  deeds  of  destruction  have 
been  done  in  this  nolile'eitv,  in  the  name  of  progress — as  they  call 
it.  If  the  citv  of  Cairo  appear  thus  beautiful  and  extraordinary 
at  a  first  glance,  what  must  it  be  in  detail,  and  when  thoroughly 
studied  1  To  have  a  complete  idea  of  it  must  require  a  year's 
residence.  The  stranger,  to  see  this  old  capital  of  Islamism  in  its 
most  original  aspect,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  its  most  direct 
personification,  must  witness  the  retum  of  the  great  caravan  of 
pilgrims  from  Mecca,  and  see  the  festivals  of  the  prophet,  whose 
splendor  and  originality  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  most 
wonderful  narratives  of  Oriental  poetry.     It  may  not  be  inappro- 


howevcr,  Ketween  Old  Cairo  on  one  bank  and  Giz'-h  on  the  other, 
is  occupif'd  by  powder  magazines  and  mills.  Hltc  al-^o  is  the  cel- 
ebrated Nilometer,  a  graduated  pillar  in  a  large  square  well,  hav- 
ing ft  suiiterrancous  communication  with  the  river.  From  a  court 
leading  to  ^his  strnciure  a  flight  of  steps  descend?  to  the  water, 
called  the  Steps  of  Moses,  from  tlie  tradition  of  that  being  the 
spot  where  the  deliverer  of  the  Jews  was  found  amoncr  the  bul- 
rushes. Most  uf  the  higher  class  of  Turks,  and  individuals  hold- 
ing chief  pui)lic  emplovments,  have  their  residences  in  Cairo, 
where  thev  live  in  muchsplendor.  These  arc  principally  in  the 
square  of'El  Esbekiah  ;  and  it  was  in  the  garden  of  one  of  these 
that  the  Frenih  general,  Kleher,  was  assassinated.  Some  of  the 
public  baths  arc  veiy  spacious  and  greatly  ornamented  ;  and  sev- 
eral public  fountains  are  worthy  of  notice.  Tlie  coffee-houses  are 
generally  verv  plain,  and  the  shops  are  merely  small  recesses  ca- 
pable of  holding  two  or  three  persons.  Each  separate  bazaar  is 
usually  devoted  to  one  kind  of  commodity.  The  commerce  of 
Cairo  appears  at  present  to  be  in  ft  very  depressed  state,  owing,  as 
is  said,  to  the  injuries  inflicted  on  it  by  the  pacha's  monopoly  sys- 
tem, the  rapacity  of  his  government,  the  insecurity  of  property, 
the  alleged  corruption  of  the  courts  of  law,  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency,  and  many  other  causes.  The  plan  now  acted  on,  of 
transporting  all  the  produce  to  Alexandria  to  be  disposed  of,  has 
also  occasioned  the  removal  of  many  of  the  principal  merchan's 
to  that  city.  Numerous  houses  are  becoming  untenanted  and  fall- 
ing to  ruin  ;  and  the  new  ones  that  are  raised  are  comparatively 
mean  and  poor.  There  is  now  no  display  of  Cashmeres,  rich  silks, 
iewelrv,  etc.,  as  we  are  told  the  bazaars  cxJiibited  in  the  times  of 
the  mamelukcs  ;  no  crowding  of  strangers  to  the  capital  of  Egypt. 
M:Utcr?  arc  every  vcar  getting  worse;  and  we  are  assurtd  that 
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quisitc  beautA'  of  its  surrounding  sccnei-y.  There  are  in  Cairo 
twenty-rwo  principal  gardens,  called  g/ieyt  or  genei/neh,  according 
to  their  size.  In  these  gardens  it  is  useless  to  seek  for  symmetrical 
alleys,  or  for  grass  plots  laid  out  Avith  skill ;  there  are  tufted 
clomps,  growing  like  nature,  at  their  "  own  sweet  will ;"  gioups 
of  orange  and  citron  trees,  perfumed  mimosas,  tamarinds,  pome- 
granates, ravrtles,  cactuses,  napecas  and  sebbets,  above  wliich  the 
sycamore  and  palm-trees,  adorned  with  parasitic  plants,  ri^e  ma- 
jestically the  first  rounded  like  a  dome,  with  their  toituous  and 
climbing  branches  ;  the  second  slender  a.s  mina-ets,  and  contrast- 
ed in  form  and  foliage,  as  well  as  in  color.  They  cultivate  the 
bamma,  with  its  gigantic  leaf  and  delicate  fruit,  cape  gooseberries, 
and  fiftv' kinds  of  oranges,  lemons  and  bergamots.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  picture  the  splendor  of  spring  in  these  gardens  of  orange 
trees,  covered  at  the  same  time  with  ripened  fruit  and  blossoms. 
In  the  centre  of  the  thick  and  deep  foliage,  seated  on  grass  white 
with  the  perfumed  snow  of  fallen  blossoms,  you  smile  at  the  burn- 
ing sun,  wliicli  cannot  reach  you.  Fresh  streamlets,  kept  up  by 
the  sakies,  a  picturesque  machine  which  raises  the  water  of  the 
lake  to  the  level  of  the  terraces,  impart  a  marvellous  beauty  to 
this  vegetation.  For  vegetable  productions,  water  and  heat  is 
b'ood  and  life ;  thus  we  find  in  these  oases  all  the  luxunr"  of  the 
most  splendid  nature,  and  inhale  an  air  embalmed  with  the  sweet- 
est perfumes.  Sometimes  deep  ravines,  crowned  with  pabns, 
intermixed  with  convolvuli,  with  red  and  violet  flowers,  China 
ros'  s,  die  pui-ple  aehillea  and  many  other  flowers,  cross  these 
groves  and  increase  their  wild  character;  or  you  perceive  in  the 
midst  of  this  verdure,  through  an  open  colonnade  of  date-trees,  the 
burning  desert,  with  its  distances  of  orange  or  rose  tint,  according 
to  the  time  of  day.  All  these  contrasts  have  an  inexpressible 
charm,  and  days  spent  in  these  veritable  gardens  of  the  Hisperides, 


priate  here  to  add  a  few  remarks  upon  Old  Cairo,  compiled  from 
the  best  authorities.  Old  Cairo,  which  is  believed  by  Pococke  to 
have  succeeded  to  the  towTi  and  fortress  of  the  Egyptian  Babylon 
(Descriptions  of  the  East,  i.,  95),  is  chiefly  occupied  by  Copts  :  it 
contains  twelve  Christian  churches,  some  of  them  large  and  sump- 
tuous buildings  ;  a  grotto,  castle,  etc.,  and  a  machine  for  raising 
the  water  of  the  Nile  into  the  ancient  aqueduct.  This,  which  is 
exclusively  appropriated  to  ihc  supply  of  the  citadel  with  water, 
is  raised  on  arches,  and  proceeds  from  Old  Cairo  by  a  winding 
course,  and  a  length  of  about  two  miles.  Boulac,  the  port  of 
Cairo,  contains  the  principal  manufactures,  and  is  the  scat  of  most 
of  the  trade.  It  is  dirty,  nearly  as  large  as  Blackwall,  and  pre- 
sents the  sameiiusy  scene,  attended  with  much  more  noise.  "On 
the  hanks  of  the  nver,"  says  Captain  Scott,  "  are  heaped  up 
pyramids  of  millet,  peas  and  corn,  the  property  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  placed  there,  exposed  to  the  sun,  dew  and  rain,  ready 
for  shipment.  The  shore  is  lined  with  boats  of  all  descriptions, 
discharging  their  cargoes  or  advertised  for  hire."  Along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  between  Boulac  and  Old  Cairo,  embosomed  in 
groves  of  orange,  sycamore  and  acacia,  are  a  number  of  handsome 
palaces,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  that  belonging  Ibrahim 
Pacha.  This  palace  is  built  in  the  Turkish  style,  and  contains 
some  liandsome  apartments,  gaudy  furniture,  and  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Egyptian  antiquities.  Its  extensive  gardens  and  planta- 
tions occupy  the  plain  between  it  and  Cairo;  towards  the  Nile 
the  grounds  are  laid  out  in  terraces  ornamented  with  statuary, 
which  give  them  quite  a  European  appearance.  In  the  Nile,  im- 
mediatclv  opposite  Cairo,  are  the  two  considerable  islands  of 
Boulac  and  Rodah  ;  the  latter,  which  is  nearly  two  miles  in  length, 
13  almost  entirely  the  property  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  is  laid  out 
as  pleasure-grounds,  open  to  the   public.      Its   south  extremity. 


unless  a  change  of  system  takes  place  soon,  Cairo  may  be  blot- 
tod  out  of  the  map  as  a  place  of  commerce.  Cairo  has  always 
been,  and  still  is,  the  seat  of  the  best  schools  for  Arabic  literature 
and  Mahomedan  thcologv.  The  mosque  of  El  Azhar  has  attached 
to  it  a  library  and  college",  where  lectures  on  the  Koran,  law,  ethics, 
mathematics' and  medicine  were  formerly  delivered  to  students, 
who  flocked  to  it  from  every  part  of  the  Mahomedan  world.  But 
Mehcmet  Ali  having  appropriated  the  greater  part  of  the  property 
belonginir  to  this  mosque  to  the  service  of  the  state,  the  college  at- 
tached to  it  has  considerably  declined.  This,  however,  is  but  a 
trifling  deduction  from  the  advantage  that  has  already  resulted, 
and  which,  no  doubt,  will  continue  to  result,  from  the  teaching, 
introduced  by  the  pacha,  of  the  rudiments  of  European  arts  and 
sciences  into"the  public  schools.  Nothing  short  of  government 
interference  could  have  effected  this  signal  improvement.  There 
are  three  public  schools  in  Cairo,  which  affoi-d  education  to  600 
boys,  wlio  are  also  clothed  and  fed.  At  Boulac  thei-e  is  a  school 
of  "engineers,  with  180  pupils.  At  Ahoosabul,  within  a  mile  of  the 
citv,  is  a  preparatory  school,  with  1500  pupils  ;  a  school  of  med- 
icine with  200  students  ;  a  veterinary  school  at  Shouhrah  ;  a  scliool 
for  accountants,  etc.;  and  schools  for  the  artillery  and  cavalrj*  ser- 
vice at  Gizeh,  and  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity.  The  prejudice 
against  these  schools  was  at  first  so  strong  that  the  pacha  was 
obliiTcd  to  resort  to  compulsion  to  obtain  scholars,  and  to  give  „ 
them  regular  pay.  Tlie  latter  is  still  continued,  but  compulsion 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  obtain  pupils.  Regimental  schools  are 
also  established,  and'primar^-  schools  arc  attached  to  the  greater 
number  of  the  mosques.  The  pacha  has  established  a  printing- 
press  at  Boulac,  from  which  a  weekly  paper  in  Arabic  issues,  and 
at  which  many  works  in  history  and  science  have  been  printed  for 
the  use  of  students. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING -ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
SI  GAS. 

BY    ALICE     CARET 

I  think  God  ^veth  us  the  seal 
Of  love — the  sweetest  he  can  give, 

■When  truly  in  our  hcortjj  we  feci 
How  good  a  thing  it  is  to  live. 

How  worship  else!  himsflf  so  far. 

And  we  so  powerlefs  to  cUmlj — 
Our  world  itself  a  shapeless  star     - 

Just  in  the  twilight-tide  of  time. 

How  know  him  else,  than  hy  the  light 
And  warmth  transmnting  into  gold. 

And  rising  up  in  tlowe^  a^  bright 
And  many  as  the  fields  can  hold! 

To  me,  our  spirita  Bocni  as  vines 
That  reach  to  a  acrener  my, 

Only  by  fastening  to  the  signs 
Of  care  God  giveth  day  by  day. 

No  need  to  search  the  ages  dim 
Gone  OQ  before,  or  yet  to  bo, 

Hid  providence  interprets  him, 
And  since  I  am,  he  loveth  me. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

THE  ADOPTED  SON'S  BRIDE. 

BY    MRS.    CAROLINE    OBNE. 

"LiN-D.v,  Where's  Alice?"  said  Mrs.  Iverson,  addressing  a 
girl,  whom  a  few  minutes  before  she  had  called  to  assist  her 
about  some  trifling  thing. 

"  She  stood  at  the  door  when  you  calk'd  me,  listening  to  a  man 
■who  was  playing  on  an  organ." 

"  It  is  time  to  take  her  out  to  walk,"  said  Mrs.  Iverson. 
Linda,  wlio  immediately  left  the  room,  was  somewhat  startled 
to  find  that  the  child  was  not  at  the  door.  She  thought  she  might 
have  ventured  out  on  the  sidewalk,  but  on  looking,  she  was  no- 
where to  be  seen.  The  man  who  had  been  standing  with  his  or- 
gan close  to  the  door-steps,  was  now  moving  on  to  the  next  house. 
She  hastened  to  overtake  him,  and  inquired  if  he  saw  where  the 
child  went,  who  stood  at  the  door,  hearing  hira  play. 

He  replied  that  he  saw  a  woman  go  up  to  her,  and  after  saying 
something  to  her,  take  her  by  the  hand  and  lead  her  away. 

"  How  was  the  woman  dressed  V  Linda  asked,  as  the  thought 
struck  her  that  it  might  possibly  be  Mrs.  Iverson's  sister. 

"  Her  dress  was  nothing  to  brag  of — out  at  the  elbows  and  not 
over  clean." 

"  Which  way  did  tliey  go  ?" 
"They  turned  the  comer,  here  by  this  house." 
Linda  stopped  to  hear  no  more,  but  darted  round  the  corner 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind.  She  cast  a  searching  look  along 
the  street.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  little  Alice.  She  hurried 
on,  stopping  occasionally  to  inquire.  Her  inquiries  were  of  no 
avail.  No  one  had  noticed  a  woman  with  a  child  answering  to 
the  description  she  gave  of  Alice.  She  turned  to  retrace  her 
steps  with  a  heavy  heart.  She  had  taken  almost  the  sole  care  of 
little  Alice  since  she  was  a  few  months  old,  and  was  a;  much  at- 
tached to  her  as  if  she  had  been  her  own  sister.  It  would  likely 
enough  cost  her  her  place,  but  in  her  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the 
child,  she  scarcely  thought  of  that. 

"Back  so  soon  ;"  said  Mrs.  Iverson,  who,  having  gone  into 
another  part  of  the  house  for  something,  after  she  had  spoken  to 
Linda  about  taking  Alice  to  walk,  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
happened. 

"  I  am  back,"  said  Linda,  bursting  into  tears,  "and  without 
the  child.     She's  gone — gone  forever,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Gone !  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  has  happened  ?" 
Linda  answered  her  questions  as  well  as  the  excited  state  of 
her  mind  would  permit.  Mrs.  Iverson  uttered  not  a  word  of  re- 
proof, for  she  recollected  that  she  had  called  Linda  to  assist  her, 
and  it  was  during  her  absence  from  the  door,  tliat  the  child  was 
enticed  away.  Mr.  Iverson  was  sent  for,  and  every  measure 
which  held  out  the  most  distant  prospect  of  success  was  promptly 
resorted  to,  for  the  recovery  of  little  Alice. 


The  long  summer  twilight  had,  at  last,  deepened  into  night. 
A  coarse-featured,  untidy-looking  woman  sat  behind  a  counter,  on 
which  were  displayed  for  sale,  cakes,  nuts,  pears  and  apples,  of 
a  quality  so  inferior,  as  not  to  appear  particularly  inviting.  She 
appeared  to  be  expecting  some  one,  by  tlie  manner  in  which  she 
watched  the  door.  The  ill-trimmed  lamp,  wliich  emitted  an  un- 
pleasant odor,  burnt  so  dimly  as  to  only  partially  illumine  the 
small  room,  leaving  in  deep  shadow  a  recess  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity. A  boy  now  and  then  stepped  in,  and  purchased  a  cake 
or  a  handful  of  peanuts,  but  it  was  evident  by  the  look  of  impa- 
tience which  crossed  her  countenance,  whenever  one  made  his 
appearance,  that  the  person  she  expected  still  lingered. 

She,  at  length,  almost  ceased  to  watch  and  listen,  when  a  shad- 
ow fell  upon  the  place  where  she  sat.  The  footsteps  had  fallen 
so  silently  on  the  threshold  they  did  not  reach  her  ear,  yet  when 
she  felt  the  gloom  of  the  shadow  on  and  around  her,  she  looked 
toward  the  door. 

"  You've  come  at  last,  then  ?"  said  she.  "  It  has  been  four 
long  hours  since  I  sent  for  you." 

"  Would  you  have  had  me  come  before  it  was  dark,"  said  lie 
who  had  entered,  "  and  risked  bringing  trouble  on  you  as  well 
as  myself?" 


"  The  risk  has  been  in  your  not  coming." 
"  How  will  you  make  that  out  ?" 

"May  be  you  haven't  heard  the  uproar  that's  been  made." 
"  How  should  I  (     I've  been  aboard  tlic  vessel  all  day — came 
straight  from  there,  here.      What   do  you  mean   by  an   uproar. 
Aunt  Madge  1" 

"  I  will  just  close  the  window-shutter  and  Histen  the  door,  and 
then  I  will  tell  you." 

"The  affair,"  said  she,  when  she  had  resumed  her  seat,  "is  in 
everybody's  mouth.  Rewards  are  offered  from  one  to  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  to  any  one  who  will  bring  back  the  child  safe  and 
sound,  and  no  questions  asked.  When  'twas  found  that  that  did 
no  good,  police  officers  have  been  on  the  lookout,  searching  every 
corner  and  turning  evei^thing  upside  down  in  the  poor  people's 
houses." 

"  And  they've  been  here  V 

"  No,  I  shook  in  my  shoes  though,  once,  I  can  assure  you. 
Two  of  'cm  stopped  and  looked  in,  but  some  children  were  at 
the  counter  buying  cakes  and  nuts,  so  I  laughed  and  joked  with 
'em,  and  I  suppose  the  men  thought  I  couldn't  be  so  merry  if 
snch  a  thing  as  stealing  a  child  was  on  my  mind.  Still  there's 
no  knowing  but  that  some  of  'cm  will  be  in  here  yet." 

"  If  you  had  done  as  I  told  you,  they  couldn't  mistmst  that 
she  was  the  one  they  are  in  pursuit  of,  even  if  they  saw  her." 

"  You  needn't  find  fault  till  you  know  what  it's  for— come  and 
look  at  her." 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  taking  the  lamp,  approached  the 
dark  recess  at  the  further  part  of  the  room.  Folding  back  an 
old  shawl,  she  disclosed  a  child,  about  two  years  old,  in  a  deep 
sleep,  lying  on  a  sack  filled  with  straw. 

"  You  didn't  get  the  right  one,"   said  the  man.     "  That  isn't 
Tom  Iverson's  child." 
The  woman  smiled. 

"Well  it  don't  look  much  like  her,"  said  she.  "She  looks 
more  as  if  slie  belonged  to  such  as  we  are,  than  she  does  like  a 
rich  man's  child." 

"I  tell  you,  aunt,  you've  made  a  mistake — 'tis  not  the  one." 
"  Look  hero,  and* you'll  see  what  has  altered  her  so,"  said  she, 
taking  an  old  tin  pan  from  a  high  shelf.  It  was  filled  with  soft, 
silky  curls,  which  rippled  by  the  air,  as  she  passed  them  quickly 
along,  gave  out  gleams  of  gold  to  the  glancing  rays  of  the  lamp. 
"  It  seemed  almost  a  sin  to  cut  them  off,"  said  she.  "  I  thought 
of  my  poor  little  Mealy,  that'i  dead  and  gone,  and  out  of  this 
world's  trouble,  all  the  time  I  was  about  it.  Mealy  had  curls  as 
handsome  as  these  are  if  she  did  belong  to  me." 

"  Talk  of  the  sin — the  sight  of  ^em  does  my  heart  good.  Tom 
Iverson  didn't  understand  who  he  had  to  deal  with,  when  he 
undertook  to  thwart  Bill  Harker." 

"  You've  never  told  me  yet,  what  it  was  hi  undertook  to 
thwart  you  about." 

"  You  know  that  I  lived  there  last  winter  V 
"  Yes." 

"  Kathleen  Connor  lived  there  at  the  same  tirao,  and  lives  there 
still,  but  if  it  hadn't  been  for  his  telling  her  of  the  bad  courses, 
which  I'd  broke  off,  for  her  sake,  she  would  now  be  my  wife, 
makin',  with  her  willin'  hands  and  smilin'  face,  a  tidy,  cheerful 
home  for  me  to  go  to,  when  tired  and  weary.  Well,  he's  turned 
my  heart's  best  blood  to  gall,  and  he's  havin'  a  taste  of  its  bitter- 
ness, which  wont  leave  hira  for  many  a  day,  I'm  thinkin'." 

"And  I'm  thinkin'  if  you'd  the  sperit  of  a  man  in  ye,  you'd 
revenge  yourself  on  Kathleen,  as  well  as  on  Tom  Iverson."    - 

"  No.  Let  her  go.  The  heart-ache  it  caused  her  to  give  me 
up,  is  punishment  enough  for  her." 

"  You're  little  better  than  a  milksop,  after  all.  But  come,  it's 
time  the  child  was  away  from  here.  There'  no  safety  for  you  nor 
me,  till  she  is." 

"  What  if  she  should  wake  V 

"  There's  no  danger  of  that.  I  gave  her  what  will  keep  her 
sound  till  morning.  You  don't  think  she'd  sleep  so  like  a  log,  if 
I  hadn't,  do  you  ?" 

"  Well,  hand  her  along  and  I'll  be  off." 

"Now,  Bill  Harker,  don't  hurt  the  child,  for  she  isn't  to  blame 
for  what  her  father  did." 

"  Who's  any  thoughts  of  hurtin'  her'!  Poverty  and  hardship 
wont  be  any  worse  for  her  to  bear  than  if  she  was  a  poor  man's 
child,  and  if  she  lives  long  enough,  I  intend  she  shall  have  a  taste 
of  both  of  'em." 

"  Where  arc  you  going  to  carry  her  to  V 
"  I  shall  find  a  place  for  her  somewhere." 
"  You're  mighty  private.     Call  again  before  you  start  on  your 
v'y'ge — do  you  hear?" 

"  I'll  see  about  it,  but  if  the  wind's  fair,  we  shall  be  off  before 
moi-nin'.    Good  night,  Aunt  Madge,  and  see  that  you  keep  a  close 
mouth  about  this  affair." 
"  You  needn't  caution  me." 

Whatever  he  did  with  the  child,  he  prevented  suspicion  from 
falling  on  himself.  Neither  did  tlie  most  assiduous  efforts  to 
find  some  trace  of  her  on  the  part  of  the  parents  result  in  any- 
thing but  disappointment.  They  had  no  other  child,  and  when 
years  had  gone  by,  and  they  had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  again 
seeing  her  who  was  lost,  they  adopted  the  son  of  one  of  Mi-s. 
Iverson's  early  friends,  whom  they  treated  in  every  respect  as  if 
he  had  been  their  own  child. 

After  graduating  at  one  of  our  principal  universities,  young 
Iverson  went  to  England,  in  company  with  a  gentleman  a  num- 
ber of  years  his  senior,  who  was  connected  with  several  families 
of  distinction  in  that  country.  The  term  of  his  absence  was  to 
be  three  years,  a  part  of  tlie  time  to  be  spent  on  the  continent. 
He  had  made  the  tour  of  those  countries  generally  visited  by 
I  travellers,  and  was  onco  more  in  England. 


The  moming  after  his  return,  he  received  an  invitation  to  at> 
tend  a  party  at  a  lady's  by  the  name  of  Westerly.  She  was  a 
rich  widow  of  forty,  still  so  eminently  handsome  that  one  could 
not  well  imagine  how  she  could  have  been  more  so,  even  in  her 
youthful  bloom.  She  moreover  possessed  the  mysterious  art  of 
compelling  her  guests,  however  great  the  diversity  of  their  tastes, 
or  conflicting  their  prejudices  and  opinions,  to  be  pleased  with 
her ;  the  tnie  secret  of  which  was  doubtless  owing  to  her  never 
failing  success  in  causing  them  to  be  pleased  with  themselves. 

On  the  evening  of  the  party,  as  Iverson  stood  chatting  with  a 
young  gentleman,  whom  he  had  met  for  the  first  time  since  his 
return  to  England,  he  noticed  two  ladies  whom  he  had  never 
before  seen.  One  of  them  was  apparently  about  thirty-fivo,  the 
other  not  more  than  half  that  age. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  her,  Iverson  ?"  said  Bartley,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  younger  lady  had  drawn  the  attention  of  his  friend. 
"  That  she  is  the  loveliest  girl  I  ever  saw." 
"  I  hardly  expected  such  an  answer  from  you,  who  have  so  re- 
cently beheld  the  dark-eyed  maidens  of  Spain  and  the  still  more 
lovely  daughters  of  Italy." 

"  I  have  met  with  some  in  both  countries  who  were  very  beau- 
tiful, I  confess,  yet  with  none  that  would  compare  with  her. 
Them  I  could  describe,  while  around  her  there  seems  to  float  a 
radiance,  too  soft  to  dazzle,  yet  too  bewildering  to  permit  a  minuto 
description  of  her." 

"  Have  a  care,  or  she  will  bewitch,  ^  well  as  bewilder  you." 
"  The  witchery  will  be  so  sweet,  that  I  shall  not  try  to  shun  it." 
"  You  don't  ask  her  name — have  you  no  curiosity  as  to  that  ?" 
"  I  never  thought  about  her  name — what  is  it  ?" 
"  Olivia  Urwin." 
"  Is  she  of  this  country  V 

"  Undoubtedly.  At  any  rate,  her  father  is  an  English  gen- 
tleman of  distinction,  who  owns  a  fine  estate.  Who  her  mother 
was,  I  don't  know.  She  has,  1  understand,  been  dead  a  number 
of  years." 

"  The  lady  with  her  is  not  her  mother,  then  V 
"  No.     Her  name  is  Preston,  and  she  is  Mr.  Urwin's  sister." 
"  There's  not  the  least  resemblance  between  them.     The  aunt 
possesses  what  I  should  term,  genuine  English  beauty,  but  the 
niece — hers  is  altogether  of  a  different  type." 

"  Wliich  might,  for  instance,  be  compared  to  the  evening  star." 
"  No,  not  when  shining  steadily- forth  from  a  clear,  blue  sky. 
Let  a  few  gauzy  clouds  float  around  and  over  it,  to  soften  its 
effulgence,  and  the  comparison  will  do." 

,     "  I  believe,"  said  Bartley,  "  that  the  best  piece  of  service  I  can 
do  you,  is  to  introduce  you  to  the  ladies." 
"  You  are  acquainted  with  them,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  met  with  but  few, 
whose  manners  and  conversation  have  pleased  me  so  well.  You 
need  not  fear  that  an  acquaintance  with  them  will  break  the  spell 
which  the  younger  lady  has  thrown  around  you." 

There  was  soon  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  Mrs.  Preston  presented  Iverson  to  her 
brother,  Mr.  Unvin.  The  acquaintance  thus  commeaced,  was 
not  suffered  to  languish,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  ex- 
tract from  a  letter,  written  several  months  afterwards,  by  Iverson, 
to  his  parents. 

"  This  letter  will  reach  you  only  a  short  time  prior  to  the  time 
when  I  hope  to  be  at  home.  I  shall  sail  in  company  with  a  Mr. 
Urwin  and  daughter,  and  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Mi-s.  Preston, 
who  is  Mr.  Urwin's  sister.  Mr.  Unvin  is  a  gentleman  of  rank, 
highly  esteemed  by  those  who  best  know  him,  and  is  very 
wealthy.  His  daughter,  whose  name  is  Olivia,  is  an  only  child, 
and  has,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  received  a  good  education. 
She  is,  to  my  mind,  perfectly  beautiful,  yet,  as  far  as  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  judge,  her  beauty  does  not  transcend  her  amia- 
bility. Sometimes,  when  I  look,  into  her  deep,  violet  eyes,  their 
brilliance  softened  by  the  shadow  of  their  long,  black  eyelashes, 
I  think  of  you,  mother.  This  may  be  nothing  more  than  fancy, 
yet  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is. 

"  I  am  aware,  that  in  what  I  have  written,  I  have  betrayed  the 
sentiments  with  which  I  regard  her.  Be  assured,  however,  that 
I  have  not  breathed  to  her,  a  word  of  love.  Yet  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  say  that  she  is  ignorant  of  its  existence,  as  I  am  conscious 
of  having  betrayed  it  in  numerous  ways,  more  easily  remember- 
ed than  described.  My  forbearance  in  this  respect  is  due  to  her 
father,  rather  than  to  myself,  as  he  wishes  that  your  sanction  bo 
obtained,  as  well  as  his,  ere  I  make  a  formal  offer  of  my  hand. 
I  think  he  is  somewhat  more  strenuous  than  he  need  be,  as  I  am 
certain — and  have  not  failed  repeatedly  to  tell  him  so — that  you 
will  approve  of  my  choice.  In  answer  to  my  protestations,  he 
shakes  his  head,  and  tells  me  not  to  be  too  sanguine.  But  this 
does  not  much  disturb  me,  as  he  has  not,  like  me,  the  means  of 
knowing  what  will  meet  your  approval." 

As  was  suggested  by  Iverson,  his  letter  preceded  him  only  a 
few  days.  Mr.  Urwin,  who,  with  his  sister  and  daughter  proceed- 
ed to  one  of  the  principal  hotels,  previously  to  taking  leave  of  his 
young  friend,  told  him  he  should  like  to  have  an  interview  with 
his  father,  at  as  early  an  hour  as  convenient  on  the  following  day. 
In  reply  to  this  he  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Iverson,  saying  he 
would  do  himself  the  honor  to  wait  on  him  at  half  past  eleven. 

Mr.  Iverson,  who  did  not  fail  to  keep  this  appointment,  found 
Mr.  Urwin  ready  to  receive  him.  After  the  usual  salutations, 
followed  by  a  few  general  remarks,  Mr.  Urwin  alluded  to  his 
daughter. 

"  Perhaps  your  son  has  already  mentioned  her  to  you  1" 
"  He  has,  and  in  tei-ms  of  the  highest  praise." 
"  Not  more  so  than  she  deserves,  .as  that  would  be  impossible  ; 
and  yet  there  is  a  circumstance,  which  to  your  mind  may  bo  an 
insuperable  objection  to  their  union." 
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"  After  what  you  have  said,  it  is  difficult  for  mo  to  imagine 
'what  it  can  be." 

''  I  have  reason  to  believe  her  parents  were  not  only  sunk  into 
the  lowest  depths  of  i)0verty,  hut  were  degraded  by  vice." 
"  Is  she  not  your  daughter  ?" 
"My  adopted  daughter — notlung  more." 

"And  Frank — he  is  an  adopted  son — not  my  own,  as  you  may 
imagine." 

"  He  has  told  me ;  but  you  knew  his  parents  to  be  respectable." 
"I  did.     'Will  you  allow  me  to  inquire  your  reasons  for  fliink- 
ing  her  parents  othenvise  '." 

"  The  abandonment  of  the  child  would  of  itself  he  a  sufficient 
reason,  had  not  her  little  begrimmed  face  and  hands,  matted  hair, 
and  dirty,  ragged  clothing,  made  it  plain  enough  that  she  had 
been  reared  in  one  of  those  wretched  places,  where  crime  as  well 
iv»  poverty  abounds  ;  for  no  mother,  however  poor,  unless  Iiarden- 
ed  and  rendered  callous  by  those  vices  which  disgrace  humanity, 
could  have  been  so  utterly  neglectful  of  her  child,  as  to  allow  it 
to  he  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  suftering." 

"  She  miglit  not  have  any  mother— she  might  he  dead." 
"  That  may  be  true,  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  I  am  willing 
to  believe  that  she  had  not." 

"  You  may  think  me  inquisitive,  but  I  am  pai'ticularly  anxious 
to  know  how  she  fell  into  your  hands." 

"  A  sen-ant  found  her  early  one  morning  on  the  door-step.  My 
wife  was  then  living,  and  we  were  spending  the  summer  at  my 
countr}-  residence." 

"  "Was  she  old  enough  to  tell  her  name  V 
"  Not  plainly  enough  to  enable  us  to  make  it  out,  so  we  named 
her  Olivia,  for  my  wife." 

"  And  you  have  never  learned  anything  of  her  origin  V 

"  Not  a  word,  though  my  exertions  for  that  purpose  were  for 
a  number  of  months  unwearied." 

"  I  will  confess,"  said  Mr.  Iverson,  "  that  I  should  not  care  to 
have  my  only  son  marr}'  one,  however  amiable,  who  at  some  un- 
expected revelation  of  her  parentage,  would  have  cause  to  blush. 
Poverty,  unconnected  witli  crime,  I  should  count  as  nothing,  but 
to  find  that  she  was  the  child  of  vicious  parents,  would  cast  a 
cloud  over  them  both,  and  occasion  more  or  less  unhappiness  to 
us  all.  At  any  rate,  my  wife  and  I  must  see  her,  after  which  we 
can  betier  decide." 

Mr.  Iverson  had  just  amvcd  at  his  own  door,  when  he  was  ac- 
costed by  a  middle-aged,  deceut-looking  woman. 

"  Is  this  the  house  where  Mr.  Thomas  Iverson  lives?"  said  she. 

"  It  is,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  have  a  message  for  him." 

"  Then  you  may  deliver  it  to  me — my  name  is  Thomas 
Iverson." 

"  There  is  a  woman  at  my  house  who  is  too  unwell  to  go  out, 
■who  says  she  has  something  to  tell  you  which  you  would  like  to 
know,  as  you  will  see  by  this  token,"  and  she  handed  lum  a  some- 
what bulky  package,  done  up  In  coarse  brown  paper. 

"  Step  into  the  house,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  examine  what  she 
has  sent." 

"  She  would  like  to  have  the  lady  of  the  house  see  what  is 
inside  of  the  paper,"  said  the  woman,  as  Mr.  Iverson  handed  her 
a  chair,  and  sought  his  wife  with  the  package. 

He  found  his  wife  in  her  own  room.  "  I  cannot  imagine  what 
it  caa  be,"  taid  he,  after  telling  her  how  he  came  by  it.  "  At 
any  rate,  I  should  think  she  might  have  compressed  the  token,  as 
she  terms  it,  into  a  smaller  compass.  One  clip  of  your  scissors, 
if  you  please,"  and  then,  unwinding  the  severed  twine,  he  quickly 
opened  the  paper. 

The  single,  earnest  glance  of  Mrs.  Iverson  at  what  it  contained 
caused  an  exclamation,  expressive  of  pain,  to  escape  her  lips. 

"  A  child's  garments — what  does  it  mean  V  said  Mr.  Iverson. 

"  They  are  the  same  that  Alice  wore,  the  day  that  she  was 
lost,"  said  his  wife,  as  with  trembling  hands,  she  took  them  up 
one  by  one,  and  examined  them.  They  were  exactly  as  the  child 
last  wore  them.  For  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Iverson  was  sustained 
by  the  excitement  produced  by  so  singular  an  incident,  while 
sweet  and  bitter  memories  of  the  past  mingled  in  strange  confusion, 
swept  across  her  mind. 

"  The  messenger  waits  below — I  will  go  with  her,"  said  Mr. 
Iverson. 

"  I  will  go,  too,"  said  she.  "  I  must  hear  what  the  woman  has 
to  say ;"  but  even  as  she  spoke,  the  vivid  crimson  which  burnt  on 
lip  and  cheek  faded  away,  leaving  them  perfectly  white.  "  You 
must  go  without  me,"  said  she,  as  she  sunk  upon  a  lounge. 
"Don't  wait — I  shall  soon  be  better." 

Mr.  Iverson  was  soon  in  the  presence  of  the  woman  who  had 
sent  for  him. 

"  Tou  can  tell  me  something  concerning  the  child  I  lost  sixteen 
years  ago  1"  he  said, 

"  I  can,"  was  her  reply. 

"  First  of  all,  tell  me  if  she's  alive." 

"  She  may,  or  she  may  not  be.  Be  patient  and  I  will  tell  you 
all  I  know  about  her.  Sixteen  years  ago,  the  tenth  day  of  this 
month,  I  took  her  by  the  hand,  in  open  day,  and  led  her  away 
from  her  father's  door." 

"^VTiat  could  tempt  you  to  do  it  V 

"  Poverty.  He  who  employed  me,  promised  to  pay  me  well, 
and  he  kept  his  word.  Y'ou  may  remember  him — his  name  was 
Bill  Harker." 

"  I  do." 

"  And  perhaps,  you  remember,  that  it  was  by  your  meddling 
that  Kathleen  Connor  refused  to  marry  him." 

"  Yes,  I  interfered  because  Kathleen  was  a  good  girl,  and 
Harker,  owing  to  liis  vicious  habits,  was  unworthy  of  her." 

"  "Well,  Harker  had  his  revenge,  and  he  paiA  me  well  for  the 


share  I  had  in  it,  which  was  but  little  after  all,  for  in  six  hours 
from  the  time  I  took  her  from  your  door,  she  was  on  her  way  to 
England.  Harker  and  a  sister  of  his  were  in  the  same  vessel. 
After  they  arrived,  he  left  tlic  cliiUl  with  some  people  he  knew, 
who  lived  in  Loudon.  They  iiclongcd  to  a  class  who  depended 
more  on  otlior  nutans  for  a  living  than  they  did  on  honest  hiljor. 
He  soon  returned  to  this  country,  but  his  sister  chose  to  stay 
where  she  wsis.  He  didn't  go  back  to  England  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  then,  when  he  called  on  the  people  he  left  the  child 
with,  they  couldn't  tell  him  what  had  become  of  her.  They  miss- 
ed her  one  day,  they  said,  after  she  had  been  with  'era  about  a 
month,  and  never  saw  nor  heard  anything  of  her  aftenvards." 

"  And  that  is  all  he  told  you  V 

"  All  he  told  me  then,  for  'twas  all  he  knew ;  he  went  to  England 
again  about  two  yeai's  ago,  and  stayed  a  year  and  a  half.  When 
he  came  back,  his  health  was  failing  him.  One  day  he  told  me 
that  thoughts  of  tlie  child  he  carried  oflf  won-ied  him  a  good  deal 
— that  sometimes  he  couldn't  sleep  o'  nights,  thinking  about  her, 
and  that  he  wished  he'd  never  meddled  with  her.  He  kept  grow- 
ing worse  and  worse,  and  at  last  was  confined  to  the  house.  His 
sister  had  been  married  a  dozen  years,  and  her  husband  had  for 
sometime  been  talking  of  coming  over  to  America,  and  bring- 
ing his  family  with  him.  They  didn't  arrive  till  about  a  week 
before  Harker  died,  and  then  I  told  his  sister  how  much  he  laid  it 
to  heart,  about  canying  off  the  child.  In  answer  to  this,  she  said 
she  might  be  better  off  than  he  thought  for.  She  didn't  say  any- 
thing more  then,  but  the  first  chance  she  had  she  broached  the 
matter  to  her  brother.  After  her  brother  was  gone  she  kept 
round  the  place  a  whole  day,  and  at  last,  when  it  was  beginning 
to  grow  dark,  she  was  so  lucky  as  to  lay  hands  on  the  child,  and 
early  the  next  morning  she  was  left  on  the  doorstep  of  a  gentle- 
man's house,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city." 

"  Did  she  tell  the  name  V 

"  If  she  did,  I've  forgotten  it,  but  she  is  here — maybe  she  can 
tell  you." 

The  woman  who  conveyed  to  him  the  message,  stepped  for- 
ward and  said  that  their  name  wa5  Urwin,  and  that  Mrs.  Unvin, 
she  had  heard,  had  been  dead  a  number  of  years. 

"  It  is  as  I  hoped,"  said  he,  and  turning  to  the  woman  who  was 
called  Suly,  and  telling  her  that  she  would  soon  hear  from  him 
a^in,  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Stay  a  minute,"  said  she  who  had  sent  for  him.  "  Maybe, 
you  think  you'll  see  me  again,  but  yon  wont.  I've  told  you  what 
I  promised  poor  Bill  Harker  I  would,  and  I'm  now  ready  to  rest 
by  his  side.  Bill  was  ray  own  sister's  son,  and  I  know  that  he 
was  wild,  and  reckless,  and  wicked,  hut  to  me  he  had  a  free  heart 
and  an  open  hand,  and  as  long  as  he  had  a  dollar  in  his  pocket, 
would  never  see  me  suffer  for  bread.  His  own  thoughts  punish- 
ed him  for  can'ying  off  the  child,  and  mine  haven't  let  me  rest 
very  easily. 

When  Mr.  Iverson  returned  home,  his  countenance  told  his 
wife  he  was  the  bearer  of  good  news.  Mr.  Urwin,  his  adopted 
daughter  and  Mrs.  Preston  were  soon  with  him.  Mr.  Unvin's 
surprise  was  only  equalled  by  his  heartfelt  pleasure,  when  lie 
found,  that  instead,  as  he  had  anticipated,  of  bestomng  on  his 
new-found  friends  a  daughter-in-law,  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
restoring  to  them  a  long  lost  child ;  while  she,  without  any  dim- 
inution of  affection  for  him,  who  had  been  to  her  a  true  father, 
had  room  enough  in  her  heart  for  those,  over  whose  lives,  without 
any  fault  of  her  own,  she  had  been  the  means  of  casting  so  dark 
a  shadow. 

Suly,  or  Mrs.  Ursula  Carver,  to  bestow  on  her  her  more  ma- 
tronly appellation,  when  it  was  found  that  she  had  been  deceived 
by  her  brother,  he  having  represented  to  her  that  the  child  she 
took  care  of  on  hoard  the  vessel,  belonged  to  a  deceased  friend  of 
his,  and  that  he  had  promised  to  provide  for  it,  was  well  rewarded 
for  her  trouble. 

The  bridal  of  the  adopted  children  was  celebrated  with  little 
delay,  as  Mr.  Urwin  wished  them  to  accompany  him  and  his 
sister  on  a  tour  to  those  places  most  worthy  of  note  in  the  United 
States. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

REVIEW    OF   HOLIDAY    PRESENTS. 

BT   MRS.    E.  WELLMONT. 

There  is  no  use  in  talking  about  "  retrenchment  "  and  "hard 
times  "  during  thi  holiday  season.  yVc  lately  took  an  inside 
peep  into  some  of  the  attractive  shops  where  "  HoUday  Presents  " 
were  largely  placarded  at  the  door.  Let  us  premise,  however, 
that  previous  to  starting  we  had  been  discussing  the  "stringency 
of  the  money  market,"  endeavoring  by  argument  to  prove  that 
the  extravagance  of  our  females  was  not  one  of  the  most  obvious 
causes  of  the  wi-ecks  of  fortune.  Thus  fortified,  we  purposed  to 
carry  out  our  theory,  by  sallying  forth  to  select  such  presents  for 
those  to  whom  we  felt  obligated,  as  the  state  of  our  finances 
would  reasonably  allow.  So  we  put  in  our  memorandum  a  list 
of  the  friends,  and  can'ied  out  the  probable  cost  of  the  "items," 
taking  caje  to  allow  a  small  margin  for  uncounted  trifies. 

First,  our  OAvn  household  must  be  served.  For  Annie,  surely, 
a  nice  picture-hook  and  a  puzzle  would  be  sufficient,  for  we  re- 
membered how  grateful  we  have  ever  felt,  to  this  day,  for  the  gift 
of  Mother  Goose  from  a  very  lich  relation,  when  a  child.  Next, 
little  Bob  must  have  a  mathematical  puzzle,  for  he  dearly  loved 
the  study  of  arithmetic.  Betty,  the  maid  of  all  work,  must  be 
presented  with  a  new  calico  frock,  and  "  Biddy  the  cook  "  with 
a  plaid  gingham,  for  which  she  had  expressed  a  liking.  Mrs. 
Aubrey,  the  poor  seamstress,  we  supposed,  would  he  delighted 


with  a  ton  of  coal  and  a  barrel  of  pine  kindlings,  Nettie  Ander- 
son with  a  set  of  common  furs,  and  to  Phel)e  Gray — why,  as  she  was 
rich,  and  had  every  want  gratified,  and  yet  always  seemed  to 
expect  a  present  in  return  for  one  given,  we  gave  an  opera  fan. 
By  this  time  our  purse  was  quite  lightened,  but  we  felt  a  sort  of 
agreeable  consciousness  that  we  should  be  the  cause  of  so  much 
luippiness  to  others,  that  we  fancy  the  benevolent  smile  rested  on 
our  countenance,  notwithstanding  our  cxliaustcd  treasury.  Tho 
presents  were  all  sent  home  in  due  time,  and  wo  cannot  refrain 
from  communicating  how  they  were  received. 

"  Nothing  but  a  picture-book  for  mo,"  exclaims  Annie,  "  and  a 
puzzle.  0,  fie  !  I  wanted  a  baby-iiouse,  all  furnished  with  a  tea- 
set,  and  a  parlor  and  chamber,  and  a  place  for  Dolly — it  only  coats 
fifteen  dollars,  and  I  do  think  it  mean  that  I  cannot  have  just  as 
pretty  a  present  as  SalHe  Fry."  Annie  looked  poutingly,  as  if 
she  wished  book  and  puzzle  in  the  Red  Sea. 

Master  Bobby  came  in,  with  his  mittens  all  sno^^'y,  bearing  his 
skates  in  bis  hand,  and  could  you  have  seen  the  contemptuous 
look  which  he  gave  his  holiday  present,  I  am  sure  you  would 
have  read  some  thoughts  he  would  have  expressed,  had  he  dared 
to  utter  them.  As  it  was,  he  threw  the  puzzle  upon  the  table, 
and  has  never  meddled  with  it  since. 

Betty  had  but  two  greasy  frocks,  and  we  thought  how  pleased 
she  would  be  with  a  third,  so  we  opened  the  bundle  and  displayed 
the  brilliant  striped  calico,  and  told  her  we  had  purchased  it  for 
her ;  but  she  kept  on  dusting,  and  took  care  casually  to  remark, 
that  "Mrs.  Green  gave  her  waiting-maid  a  beautiful  raw  silk 
dress,  and  a  splendid  trimming  to  match."  Her  "  thankee  "  was 
anything  but  heartfelt. 

"  Biddy "  was  then  presented  with  her  gingham.  Her  eyes 
dilated  a  verj'  httle,  and  as  she  t\virled  the  twine  about  the  bundle 
with  a  jerk  that  snapped  it  in  sundry  places,  she  added,  "  and  I'm 
thankful  to  ye  for  the  trifle ;  but  'pou  my  honor,  I  hoped  my  mis- 
tress would  have  given  me  a  vilvit  for  a  basque-waist,  like  Mrs. 
Berry  to  her  servant-maid.  And  didn't  Jinny  O'Flanagan  git  a 
heap  of  black  boogies  to  sit  round  the  vilvit  that  will  shine  by  pale 
moonlight  V 

We  left  Biddy  to  cairy  out  her  inferences,  as  she  turned  the  spit 
and  jabbered  alone  about  the  "  mane  Amiricans." 

"  Well,  thought  we,  one  heart  is  lightened,  and  one  of  our  own 
people  is  made  happy  by  the  gift  of  the  coal  and  kindlings,  and 
we  could  see  the  tear  of  gratitude  before  we  entered  the  humble 
dwelling  of  our  seamstress.  But  was  it  so  1  Mrs.  Aubrey  sat  as 
unmoved  as  a  statue  when  we  entered,  and  as  shi  made  no"  alln- 
sion  to  our  gift,  we  inferred  it  had  not  yet  amved,  S3  w^e  begged 
the  acceptance  of  what  we  had  purchased. 

"  Why  yes,"  replied  the  poor  seamstress,  "somebody  did  tip 
up  a  load  of  coal  and  pine  chips  at  my  door;  but  I  wish  they  had 
given  me  something  else.  Societies  give  me  enough  to  burn,  and 
I  should  be  willing  to  do  with  a  great  deal  less,"  and  she  hesitat- 
ed, "  if  my  daughter  could  have  a  piano,  she  is  so  fond  of  music. 
Mrs.  Treadwell,  the  laundress  woman,  who  lives  the  other  side 
of  my  entiy,  has  hired  one  for  her  Jinny,  and  ray  Sophy  is  so 
crazy  ever  since  to  have  one,  I  don't  know  how  to  deny  her. 
Besides,  I'm  fond  of  music  myself,  and  poor  folks  like  to  hear  it 
as  well  as  rich  ones.  God  gives  ns  just  as  good  ears,  and  it's  a 
cruel  shame  that  we  must  be  deprived  of  such  pleasures  when  so 
many  loitering  girls  have  to  be  hired  to  learn  their  lessous  of 
music  masters."  She  thought,  perhaps,  she  could  dispose  of  tho 
coal  to  some  of  her  neighbors — "she  hated  pine  kindlings,  tliey 
smoked  so."    No  comments  were  necessary — we  took  our  leave. 

Phebe  Gray  had  looked  so  cold,  and  her  hands  were  so  blue, 
we  knew  she  would  prize  her  present  of  furs  ;  but  the  little  minx 
looked  at  the  muff,  and  added,  "I  wish  this  could  be  exchanged 
for  a  pair  of  fur  cuffs  ;  they  are  so  nmch  more  fiishionable." 

I  next  looked  to  see  the  fate  of  ray  opera  fan.  "  O,  it  was  a 
love  of  a  thing,  just  fit  to  put  behind  the  fifty  dollar  India  scarf 
and  the  pink  cashmere  sack  she  should  wear  at  the  opera."  Phe- 
be gave  me  the  first  neat  "  thank  you  "  that  I  had  heard  for  tho 
morning. 

After  our  return  home,  we  moralized  more  than  we  wished  to 
do,  and  then  our  thoughts  took  a  retrospect  of  the  people  we  had 
that  morning  met,  selecting  their  holiday  gifts.  Only  large  estab- 
lishments seemed  to  reap  the  harvest.  Jewellers  with  diamond 
hoops  for  the  fingers  and  eai-s,  were  patronized ;  furriers  who  sold 
"  real  Russia  sables  "  were  sought  for  ;  importers  who  kept  the 
richest  Honiton  laces  and  showy  head-dresses,  while  little  tiny 
misses,  who  used  to  he  selecting  Loudon  dolls,  were  now  exam- 
ining ladies'  watches;  misti-esscs  were  in  search  of  "seventy-five 
cent  silks,"  for  their  domestics,  and  real  cashmere  shawls  for 
themselves,  or  cloaks  trimmed  with  plush  or  ermine,  which  would 
swell  the  account  which  had  been  running  since  July,  aud  which 
they  dreaded  to  hear  was  the  sum  total. 

Times  are  changed  ! — was  a  raental  exclamation.  It  is  the  reign 
of  extravagance,  and  if  we  .do  not  improve  when  we  have  discov- 
ered our  folly,  Heaven  only  can  lielp  us.  But  we  were  told  that 
our  principles  were  old-fashioned — that  the  progress  of  the  age 
demanded  these  ciianges,  that  after  a  few  more  weeks  the  money 
market  would  become  more  buoyant,  and  that  a  temporary  check 
being  put  to  our  importations,  specie  would  become  abundant, 
and  fro^vning  "  papas,"  who  uttered  coarse  exclamations  at  "  Jan- 
uary hills,"  would  be  lighted  with  smiles  by  the  next  July  com- 
ing— and  this  pleasant  feature  will  be  quickly  undci-stood  by  those 
who  do  not  study  much  into  cause  and  effect,  and  so  no  visible 
retrenchment  will  follow  after  the  present  "  hai'd  run  "  ceases. 

We,  however,  have  learned  to  be  more  judicious  in  selecting 
holiday  gifts,  and,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  "  mean,"  believe 
that  we  shall  pocket  our  cash  as  the  result  of  our  experience,  until 
we  find  somebody  who  is  in  need  of  our  bounty,  and  giateful  for 
a  Holiday  Present. 
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The  scene  here  sketched  by  Rowse  with  so  much  spirit,  carries 
UB  back  eighty-tive  vcars,  to  a  period  of  exciting  interest  in 
oar  ancient  annuls.  '  So  far  as  the  inanimate  objects  in  the  pic- 
ture are  concerned,  though  there  have  been  great  changes  m 
the  neighhorhood.  the  general  aspect  of  the  scene  remains  the 
same.  When  night  is  brootUng  over  the  citv,  or  the  mist  rises 
in  a  January  thaw,  so  as  to  smirch  and  obliterate  the  architectural 
details  of  the  surrounding  buildings,  then,  with  the  Old  State 
House  looming  up  in  the  centre  of  the  canvass,  the  ancient  aspect 
of  the  street  seems  to  be  restored.  We  can  easily,  by  the  help 
of  fancy,  conjure  up  the  actors  of  the  bnsy  drama  of  the  past. 
We  behold  the  old  Boston  merchants  on  'Change,  with  their 
rich  velvet  coats,  and  cocked  hats,  and  gold-headed  canes  ;  well- 
to-do  master  mcciianics,  neatly  dressed  and  dislingnished  by 
that  independent  and  intelligent  air  that  marks  a  Boston  man, 
and  we  can  mark  the  scowls  and  hear  the  muttered  threats  of  a 
little  knot  of  North  End  caulkers  and  gravers,  as  they  halt  to 
scan  with  ill-boding  eyes  the  movements  of  a  large  body  of 
men  in  scarlet  and  gold,  with  frowning  grenadier  caps,  and  pol- 
ished muskets,  marching  by  under  the  command  of  a  slender 
stripling,  who  waves  the  citizens  from  the  sidewalk  with  a  straight 


be  Dock  Square.  Their  numbers  momently  augmented.  By 
nine  o'clock  the  concourse  was  formidable.  Craving  for  action, 
they  began  to  tear  up  the  benches  and  st;tlls  of  the  market-place, 
for  popular  fury  is  never  at  a  loss  for  -n-eapons,  and  to  prepare 
to  attack  the  soldiers.  Some  intlucntial  citizens  bestiiTcd  them- 
selves to  allay  the  popular  fury,  strongly  urging  all  well-disposed 
persons  to  ret'ire  to  their  homes — but  it  was  like  seeking  to  clieck 
the  north  wind  with  a  wlusper,  or  throwing  oil  upon  flames. 
Wliatever  influence  this  pacific  pleading  had,  if  any,  was  entirely 
swept  away  by  a  counter-blast  from  a  champion,  who,  instead  of 
combating,  stimulated  the  designs  of  the  populace.  This  was  a 
tall  man  wearing  a  cocked  hat,  white  wig  and  scarlet  coat,  who 
suddenly  appeared,  no  one  knew  whence,  and  began  addressing 
the  crowd  with  great  energy  and  acrimony.  He  delivered  himself 
of  a  furious  philippic  against  the  civil*  and  military  officers  of 
the  British  crown,  and  the  soldiery  quartered  in  Boston.  Hav- 
ing wrought  up  his  auditors  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement 
he  urged  them  in  conclusion,  to  move  on  the  "  Main  Guard!" 
The  watchword  was  caught  up  by  hundreds  of  voices,  and  cries 
of  "  To  the  Main  Guard  !  to  the  Main  Guard  !"  rang  through 
Dock  Square  and  the  adjacent  streets.  When  the  popular  ora- 
tor had  ended  his  harangue,  the  populace  separated  into  three 


King  Street.  Captain  Preston,  the  officer  of  the  day,  promptly 
marched,  with  a  non-commissioned  officer  and  six  men,  to  the 
rescue  of  his  sentinel  and  the  protection  of  the  Custom  House. 
The  presence  of  this  file  did  not,  by  any  means,  intimidate  the 
mob  ;  their  numbers  had  largely  increased,  and  their  words  and 
demonstrations  were  more'  menacing.  Conspicuous  above  the 
crowd  by  his  gigantic  stature,  a  mulatto  named  Attacks,  sup- 
ported hy  a  strong  party  of  sailors  and  others,  pressed  hard 
upon  the  soldiers,  loaded  them  with  abuse  and  challenged  them 
to  "fire!"  Voices  were  heard  counselling  an  attack  on  the 
main  guard.  The  soldiers  meanwhile  loaded  their  muskets  and 
fixed  bayonets,  and  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  mutfi  and  motion- 
less. As  the  crowd  pressed  closer  upon  them,  they  grasped  their 
muskets  with  both  hands  and  endeavored  to  keep  their  line  free. 
But  the  mob  were  neither  intimidated  by  their  preparation,  nor 
disarmed  by  their  defensive  attitude.  Contempt  for  the-  sup- 
posed cowardice  of  the  troops  was  added  to  indignation  at  their 
presence.  The  citizens  cheered  each  other  on  to  the  attack,  cry- 
ing ;  "  Come  on  !  the  cowards  dare  not  fire !  down  with  them  I 
kill  them !"  Captain  Preston  used  his  utmost  endeavors  to  as- 
suage the  fury  of  the  populace,  but  in  vain  :  while  he  was  yet  ges- 
ticulating, for  his  words  were  inaudible  amidst  the  roar  of  the 
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steel  rapier.  The  sturdy  spirit  of  the  colonists  ever  rebelled 
ngains'  the  quartering  of  troops  in  Boston  ;  it  was  foreign  to  the 
spirit  of  their  policy,  and  moreover,  the  well-known  motive  of 
thnir  prese-.  cc  engendered  those  resentful  feelings  which  required 
but  a  gpark  to  kindle  into  a  destructive  conflagration.  Just  be- 
fore th^i  tragedy  dcpirtcd  in  our  engraving,  an  incident  had  oc- 
cuiTcd  to  rouic  the  town's-pcoplc,  requiring,  as  we  have  said, 
but  little  stimuUn.  On  Friday,  March  2d,  a  soldier,  having  got 
into  a  quarrel  with  the  woi-kmen  at  Grey's  ropewalk,  was  Imd- 
ly  beaten.  In  retaliation,  the  comrades  of  the  man,  returning 
with  him  in  strong  force,  beat  the  roiie-makers.  All  day  Sat- 
urday, accounts  of  this  transaction,  with  the  usual  exaggerations, 
were  floating  about  the  town,  and  fomentins:  in  men's  minds  ; 
and  though  the  advent  of  Sunday  opposod  a  barrier  to  their 
wrath,  still  H  only  heaped  it  hiL'bcr,  ai  a  dam  collects  the  waters 
of  a  furious  torrent.  A  few  dnys  Ivfore  this  event,  the  death  of 
a  young  boy,  shot  by  tliu  littbnner  Richardson,  in  a  row  growing 
out  of  political  causes,  had  served  to  inflame  the  public  and  ren- 
der them  ripe  for  deeds  of  violenee.  Early  in  the  evening  of 
March  5th,  bands  of  angry  citizens,  armed  with  clubs,  traversed 
the  streets,  or  gathered  in  groups,  breathing  vengeance  against  the 
suldiery.  Purposely,  or  from  misipprchcnaion,  the  fire-bells 
ranir,  and  there  was  a  hurrying  to  and  fro,  as  if  a  great  confla- 
gration was  ImmineDt.     The  rendezvous  of  the  mob  appewed  to 


divisions,  with  some  degree  of  regularity,  a  circumstance  that 
warranted  li'  ^itlior  in  a  preconcerted  plan,  and  went  to  King 
(State)  Street  iiy  different  routes  ;  a  large  body  poxmng  through 
Royal  Exchnnge  Lane.  Thatcher  tells  us  that  as  one  of  these 
bodies  of  mi*n  was  passing  the  Cnstom  House,  a  barber's  boy 
pointed  to  the  sentinel  on  duty,  and  said  tliat  was  the  scoundrel 
that  had  knocked  him  down.  It  seems  that  a  British  soldier  was 
in  the  habit  of  getting  shaved  at  the  sliop  of  the  boy's  master, 
who  had  promised  the  boy  the  an-earages  due,  if  he  could  ob- 
tain them.  Of  course  the  lad  was  rather  assiduous  in  his  appli- 
cations for  money,  and  the  soldier  in  reply  to  the  last  "dun," 
that  very  evening,  knocked  his  importunate  creditor  down.  The 
boy  pointed  out  the  sentry  as  the  oftcnding  individual.  The 
crowd  wanted  nothing  better  than  an  object  whereon  to  vent  their 
fury.  Voices  were  heard  vociferating  for  the  death  of  the  soldier, 
and  a  shower  of  missiles  seemed  to  presage  some  deadly  assault. 
The  attack  commenced  while  the  sentry,  to  intimidate  them,  was 
loading  his  gun.  Finding  that  he  gave  no  sign  of  using  it,  ilieir 
boldness  increased,  and  they  dared  hira  to  fire,  mtb  many  taunts 
at  his  pusillanimity.  Alarmed  at  these  demonstrations,  the  man 
sought  refnge  within  the  Custom  House,  but  its  inmates  refused 
him'' admittance,  fearing  that  the  mob  would  take  advantage  of 
the  open  doors  and  pour  in.  The  sentinel  then  shouted  for  the 
main  guard,  which   was  on  the  other  side,  and   at  the  head  of 


aronpel  multitude,  Attacks  aimed  a  blow  at  the  captain,  which 
struck  him  on  the  ann.  and  knocked  him  down,  striking  down  at 
the  same  time  the  musket  of  one  of  the  privates.  The  bayonet 
of  Iliis  the  negro  seized,  and  whether  spontaneotisly  or  thinking 
he  heard  the  word  to  fire  given,  the  soldier  pulled  the  trigger  of 
his  musket,  and  the  assailant  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  A  momenta- 
ry recoil  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  mob,  but  before  they  closed 
in  again  the  squad  had  fired  from  left  to  right,  kilting  three,  dan- 
gerously wounding  five,  and  injuring  others  of  the  citizens. 
This  discharge  cleared  the  street  at  once,  though  the  populace  in- 
stantly rallied  and  removed  their  dead  and  wounded.  The  names 
of  the  former  were  Crispin  Attucks,  Samuel  Gray  and  James 
Caldwell  ;  of  the  latter,  Samuel  Maverick,  who  died  the  next 
day,  and  Patrick  Carr,  who  expired  on  Wednesday  of  the  ensu- 
ing week.  The  momentous  consequences  of  this  tragedy  were 
fully  realized  by  Captain  Preston.  He  was  informed  that  the 
people  were  gathering  by  thousands  in  the  neighboring  streets, 
and  that  they  swore  to  take  his  life  and  that  of  every  man  in 
his  command.  "  On  the  people's  assembling  again,"  says  Cap- 
tain, Preston,  in  his  written  defence,  "  to  take  away  the  dead 
bodies,  the  soldiers,  supposing  them  coming  to  attack  them,  were 
making  ready  to  fire  again,  which  I  prevented  by  striking  up 
their  firelocks  with  my  band.  Immediately  after  a  townsman 
came  and  told  me  that  four  or  five  thousand  people  wore  asseni- 
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bled  in  the  next  street,  nnd  had  sworn  to  take  my  life  and  even' 
man's  with  me ;  on  whidi  I  jud^red  it  unsafe  for  me  to  remain 
there  lonjrer,  and  therefore  sent  the  party  and  sentry  to  the  main 
guard,  where  the  street  is  narrow  and  short;  then,  telling  them 
oft'  into  street  firin^js,  divided  and  planted  them  at  eaeh  end  of 
the  street  to  seeure  their  rear,  expecting  an  attack,  as  there  was 
a  constant  cr}'  of  the  inhabitants,  '  To  arms !  to  arms  !  turn 
out  with  your  <rnns  !'  and  the  town  drums  heating  to  arms.  I 
ordered  my  dnims  to  beat  to  arms,  and  being  soon  after  joined 
by  the  several  companies  of  the  twenty-ninth  regiment,  I  formed 
tliem  as  a  guard  into  street  firings.  The  fdurteenth  regiment 
also  got  under  arms,  but  remained  at  their  barracks.  I  imme- 
diately sent  a  sergeant  with  a  party  to  Colonel  Dalri-mple,  the 
commimding  officer,  to  acquaint  him  with  every  particular. 
Several  officers  going  to  join  the  regiment,  were  knocked 
down  by  the  mob,  one  very  much  wounded  and  his  sword  taken 
f n  m  him.  The  lieutenant-governor  (Hnteliinsifn)  and  Colonel 
Da  rymple  soon  after  met  at  the  head  of  the  twenty-ninth  regi- 
ment, and  agreed  that  the  regiment  should  retire  to  their  bar- 
laeks  and  the  people  to  their  houses;  but  I  kept  the  piequet  to 
strengthen  the  guard.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  lieu-, 
tenant  governor  prevailed  ou  the  people  to  be   quiet  and  retire; 


as  he  had  done  before,  the  removal  of  the  most  obnoxious  regi- 
ment (the  fourteenth}.  Then  Samuel  Adams,  advancing  to  the 
lieutenant-governor,  and  speaking  with  firmness  and  energy,  said : 
"  If  tlie  lieutenant-governor,  or  Colonel  Dalrymple,  or  hotli  to- 
gether, have  authority  to  remove  one  regiment,  they  have  author- 
ity to  remove  two  ;  and  nothing  but  a  total  evacuation  of  the 
toM'n,  by  all  the  regular  troops,  will  satisfy  the  public  mind  or 
presence  the  peace  of  the  province."  Both  Hutchinson  and 
Dalrymple  quailed  before  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
the  council  siding  with  the  petitioners,  the  request  of.  the  citizens 
was  granted,  and  on  the  following  Monday  all  the  troops  were 
embarked  for  Castle  William — now  Fort  Independence.  The  fu- 
neral of  the  victims  on  the  8th  of  March  was  solemn  and  im- 
pi-essive  in  the  highest  degree.  The  rendezvous  for  the  throe 
hearses  that  boi'e  the  bodies  was  in  King  Street,  on  the  very  spot 
of  the  massacre,  and  during  the  passage  of  the  cortege  to  the 
middle  burying  ground,  all  the  bells  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity 
were  tolled.  The  trial  of  Preston  and  his  men  before  Judge 
Lynde  for  murder — their  defence,  undertaken  when  popular  feel- 
ing was  at  its  height,  by  Josiah  Quiney  and  Jolm  Adams,  who 
risked  their  popularity  in  the  cause  of  sacred  justice,  their  ac- 
quittal by  a  Boston  jury,  two  privates  only  being  fonnd  guilty  of 


the  sidewalk,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  footman.  His  active  busi- 
ness career  is  ended ;  he  has  played  bis  game  out  and  comes 
off  a  winner.  A  million  and  the  gout!  What  a  prize  in  the 
lottery  of  life  !  Young  America  glances  at  him  curiously  as  he 
stands  apart  witli  liis  glass  to  his  eye,  and  wonders  if  "the  old 
fellow  is  really  as  rich  as  he  is  represented  to  be,  and  whether 
he  shall  bo  as  fortunate.  Luck  had  less  to  do  with  it  than  en- 
ergy, perseverance  and  economy.  These  old  capitalists  that  yoa 
see  on  'Change  to-day,  did  not  begin  their  career  with  fast  horses, 
opera  boxes,  billiards  3nd  champagne.  They  lived  slow  at  first, 
and  acquired  impetus  as  they  moved  along.  There  is  scarcely 
a  greater  diffiirence  between  King  Street  in  1770  and  State  Street 
in  1855,  than  between  a  capitalist  of  seventy  and  a  speculator 
of  two-and-twenty.  State  Street  is  not  wholly  devoted  to  Mam- 
mon. Several  of  our  best  newspapers  issue  Kence.  They  occu 
py  offices  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  with  the  Old  State  House  in- 
serted like  a  parenthesis  between  them.  In  stormy  political 
times  their  banners  "  hung  out  on  the  outer  walls,"" rally  their 
partizans  to  hear  the  news  proclaimed  and  comments  thereupon. 
On  one  side  Redding  dispenses  books,  periodicals,  newspapers 
and  Russia  salve  ;  on  the  other,  Fetridge  Sflls  newspapers,  hooks, 
periodicals  and  "ye  baim."     State  Street  is  therefore  the  most 
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at  last  thev  all  went  off  except  about  a  hundred."  The  conse- 
quences of  this  traific  s-'cne  in  which  the  blood  of  the  citizens 
was  first  shed  by  a  foreign  soldiei-y  were  indeed  portentous.  Not 
only  did  it  sadly  verify  the  predictions  of  those  patriots  who  had 
foreseen  the  result  of  bringing  the  troops  into  the  town,  but  the 
spirit  it  awakened  throughout  the  country  prepared  the  way  for 
the  determined  warlike  struggle  that  followed.  Captain  Trcston 
and  his  men  were  arrest*  d  the  following  day,  and  committed  for 
trial.  That  day  was  one  of  great  agitation  and  excitement.  At 
a  very  large  meetins  of  the  citizens  a  committee  was  chosen  to 
wait  upon  the  lieutenant-governor  and  the  commander  of  the 
troop«,  to  represent  the  impossibility  of  the  people  and  the  sol- 
diers living  together  safely,  and  demanding  the  immediate  trans- 
fer of  the  troops  to  Castle  William.  Royal  Tyler,  a  memlier  of 
the  committee,  painted  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  troops  re- 
mainiuiT,  in  forciMe  ,ind  eloquent  language,  but  the  application 
was  unavailing,  and  the  committee  were  dismissed  without  satis- 
faction. The  citizens,  insisting  on  their  point,  sent  another  com- 
mittee, consistincr  of  John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  William 
Molinenx.  Wiiliara  Phillips,  Joseph  Warren,  Joshua  Henshaw 
and  Samu  1  Pembenon,  to  wait  upon  the  governor  and  their  com- 
mander, and  in.-ist  ii[ion  the  removal  of  the  troops,  declaring 
tiiat  nothing  short  of  i\n>  would  satisfy  the  citizens.  The  gov- 
ernor tried  again  the  elfn-t  of  partial  concessions,  and  proposed. 


manslaughter,  were  memorable  incidents.  The  manner  in  which 
the  trial  was  conducted  and  the  verdict,  reflected  the  highest  hon- 
or on  the  Bostonians,  and  created  the  most  favorable  impression 
for  them  abroad.  At  every  crisis  the  patriots  were  equal  to  the 
emergency,  and  on  every  occasion  vindicated  by  their  conduct  the 
righteousness  of  their  cause.  Eighty-five  years  have  pa.ssed 
away — our  artist  presents  us  with  the  same  locality — but  how 
changed  the  surroundings.  The  antique  building  that  looked 
down  on  the  msissacre — successively  state-house,  post-office  and 
city  hall,  but  now  appropriated  to  the  use  of  private  mdividuals, 
is  little  altered  ;  but  elegant  edifices,  stores,  banks,  a  magnificent 
exchange,  busy  newspaper  offices,  brokers'  offices,  and  things  not 
dreamed  of  in  1770,  such  as  electric  telegraphs  are  here  clustered 
together.  The  crowd  occupies  the  jiavcment,  but  no  longer  with 
hostile  intent.  Here  is  a  motley  assemblage  of  merchants,  biok- 
ers,  note-shavers,  shipmasters,  newsboys,  speculators,  jioliiicians 
and  curb-stone  pcdlers.  Beside  the  little  newspaper  vender 
whose  whole  capital  is  twenty-five  cents,  stands  a  man  who  could 
draw  a  check  fur  half  a  million.  Which  sleeps  the  soundest^  or 
has  the  best  appetite  ?  The  man  who  dines  on  dindon  auxhuitres, 
or  the  boy  who  lunches  off  an  apple  ?  Slowly  to  the  gates  of 
some  temple  of  Plutus  rolls  the  low  hung  carriage  drawn  by  two 
fat  horses,  and  out  of  it,  wlu-n  it  sto])s,  emerges  an  old  gentle- 
man with  veiT  swollen  legs  uTid  feet,  who  moves  gingerly  across 


equally  divided  street  in  Boston.  Add  up  the  capital  of  the 
north  side  and  that  of  the  south  side,  nnd  tlun-  is  but  a  fractional 
difference  between  the  two.  State  Street  is  lyiorcover  tlie  Vta 
triumphal  is  of  the  modem  capital.  Through  tliis  street  nil  the 
great  civic  and  milirary  paE:eants  pass.  The  vo'unteer  companies 
always  turn  into  State  Street  from  Merchants*  Row,  when  tiiey 
parade,  the  full  hand  bursting  forth  as  the  head  of  the  column 
wheels.  It  was  up  Stat3  Street  that  Hull  and  his  gallant  tars 
passed  amid  the  frantic  shouts  of  the  assemliled  multitude.  Here 
too,  in  stirring  times,  orators  have  addressed  their  fi-llow-citizens. 
The  ea^^tern  balcony  of  the  Old  State  Honte  serving  for  a  ros- 
trum— just  over  the  town  pump  that  used  to  he,  but  is  no  more, 
the  quality  of  wlio^e  flood,  and  the  action  of  whose  handle,  too 
ofien  resembled  the  matter  and  manner  of  some  of  the  human 
spt  uters.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  oldest  inhabitant  when  that 
old  pump  was  nithlessly  torn  from  its  resting  place  to  make  way 
for  a  Cochiluate  hydrant.  We  fear  the  ghost  of  the  old  pump 
must  put  its  handle  to  it^  nose,  when  it  recalls  the  pnxise  of  the 
brigbt,  pure  waier  introduced  in  its  place.  In  a  word,  the  stran- 
ger who  wishes  to  revive  recolle'-iions  of  the  past,  estimate  the 
wealth  of  Boston,  or  study  the  character  of  its  people,  should  go 
to  State  Sireet,  and  do  so  many  times — should  see  it  at  all  hoursof 
the  d.iy,  during  the  period  of  "its  greatest  bustle — 'Change — and 
attain  in  the  silence  Kji'  tveniiig. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTOMAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[17rit(ea  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
JERUSAUEai  I 

BY  JSJlRY  S.   DEARBOBS. 

TVhcre  are  the  mighty  ones  who  trod 

Along  this  holy  grounJ  ? 
When  wealth  and  beauty  clad  the  scene, 
And  walbd  its  hopes  around? 

Jerusalem !  thy  name  can  well 
Of  more  than  earthly  gloriea  tell. 

How  lofty  were  thy  palaces — 

Thy  temple,  shrined  with  gold; 
In  all  the  pomp  of  Solomon, 
And  house  of  Judah  old. 

^Miat  raptures  docs  thy  eight  recall, 
And  heav«nly  grace  outshining  all ! 

■Who  lined  thy  halls  and  galleries 

With  frames  of  sculptured  mould? 
And  decked  thy  meek-eyed  maidens 
In  wreaths  of  frett«d  gold .' 

■RHien  thy  proud  nation  in  their  prime 
Looked  don'u  with  hope  to  coming  time? 

T\'ho  reared  thy  mountain  cedars  greenj 

To  deck  these  altars  here? 
■^Mio  clothed  thy  walls  in  presents  brought 
From  kingdoms  far  and  near? 

\Mien  pea-girt  Tyre  and  Egypt  sought 
The  lore  thy  ancient  priesthood  taught. 

Twaa  Israers  God,  who  gave  thee  strength, 

And  taught  thy  sons  of  old — 
Who  shed  a  halo  round  thy  name — 
A  glory  not  yet  cold ! 

^Vhosc  remnant  o'er  the  wide  world  spread 
Hath  Ecattcred  relics  of  the  dead. 

O  lost  and  loved  Jerusalem ! 
Thy  pilgrims  turn  to  thcc, 
And  cUiim  Che  promise  that  their  sons 
Shall  thy  salvation  see ; 

Whose  hearts,  resigned  in  fiiith  aad  trust. 
Would  rest  beneath  thine  hallowed  dust. 

For,  mid  thy  waste,  a  voice  is  heard, 

'■As  from  some  prophet's  urn,'' 
It  cheers  the  hope  so  long  deferred, 
That  Jacob  shall  return. 

0  long  despised,  rtyected  One! 

Ope  now  their  eyes,  and  guide  them  home. 

«  ^■^  > 

[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

A  VISIT  TO  WAKULLA  SPRING. 

BY   ERNEST    MALVEKN. 

After  many  a  month  of  long  and  weary  wandering,  I  found 
myself,  on  a  balmy  morning  in  April,  in  the  plea.sant  capital  of 
Plorida.  While  chatting  with  some  of  the  ftiir  young  ladies,  for 
which  Tallahassee  is  famed,  one  of  them  inquired,  "  Have  you 
been  to  Wakulla  1" 

"  To  Wakulla  1  where  is  it  ?      My  geography  is  surely  at  fault." 

"  What  ?  don't  you  know  about  Wakulla,  tlie  greatest  wonder 
of  Florida  V 

Reader,  I  was  obliged  to  confess,  with  much  the  same  feeling 
of  humility  you  now  experience,  that  I  had  never  even  heard  of 
it.  I  begged  her  to  describe  it.  Accordingly  she  proceeded  as 
follows.  But  stop  !  Patience,  my  friend,  if  I  tell  you  what  she 
said,  my  own  observations  will  be  valueless  ;  so  I  must  reluctantly 
tear  you  from  the  company  of  the  young  lady,  and  invite  you  to 
journey  for  a  while  with  me. 

For  no  sooner  had  the  fair  narrator  completed  the  description 
which  my  selfishness  as  an  author  compels  me  to  withhold  from 
you,  than  I  resolved  to  visit  this  strange  wonder,  and  also  to  see 
the  other  curiosities  on  the  road  thither.  I  understood  that  I 
was  to  start  by  railway,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  tlie  morning.  At 
that  hour  I  hastened  to  the  depot  of  the  St.  Marks  Railway,  and 
was  astonished  and  disappointed  to  find  no  train  in  waiting.  I 
supposed  that  the  cars  had  left,  and  to  miss  thorn  in  a  countiy 
where  they  notoriously  never  start  till  a  lialf  hour  after  tlie  time 
advertised,  was  humiliating  in  the  extreme.  Judge  of  ray  relief 
on  learning  that  the  driver  had  just  started  for  breakfast.  I  sup- 
posed that  driver  was  only  a  Floridian  name  for  engineer,  and  sat 
down  patiently  to  await  his  movements.  In  due  time  a  car  about 
as  large  as  an  omnibus  was  pushed  up,  and  I  was  asked  to  get 
into  it.  I  did  so.  Two  horses  wore  then  attached  to  it,  and  wc 
started.  The  depot  is  on  the  border  of  a  kind  of  swamp,  where 
there  is  not  a  building  to  be  seen.  I  inquired  if  so  much  precau- 
tion was  necessary  in  leaving  the  city,  and  if  locomotives  were 
dangerous  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest  that  stretched  away 
interminably  before  us. 

"No,"  said  the  man,  who  performed  all  the  responsible  func- 
tions of  engineer,  conductor  and  brakeman,  "  but  wc  go  all  the 
way  with  horses.     Wo  have  no  locomotive." 

"What!"  said  I,  "no  locomotive!  and  a  railroad  twenty  miles 
in  length  !     You  are  jesting." 

"  No,"  rejoined  he.  "  They  once  had  such  a  thing,  but  it  ran 
away  one  day;  nobody  could  stop  it.  It  went  straight  to  St. 
Marks,  and  roaring  and  hissing,  it  daslied  plump  into  the  bay ;  and 
since  that  they  have  never  dared  to  try  one." 

I  soon  found  that  I  had  little  reason  to  regret  the  absence  of  a 
locomotive.  For,  on  looking  down  a  long  line  of  the  road,  it  ap- 
peared about  as  undulating  as  the  sea.  The  flat  "snake-head" 
rails  had  originally  been  laid  on  timbers,  without  any  cross-ties. 
As  these  timbers  rested  on  sand,  ihey  had  often  separated  so  far 
that  the  wheels  on  one  side  of  the  car  must  run  off  the  track. 


Now  we  found  a  sleeper  with  no  rail,  now  a  rail  with  no  sleeper, 
and  sometimes  both  were  gone,  The  rails  were  often  fastened  by 
a  single  bolt  in  the  middle,  and  both  ends  were  curved  in  the  air, 
like  the  cuds  of  a  broken  hoop.  The  wags  say  that  a  negro 
used  to  go  ahead  of  the  car  to  hold  do^vn  one  cud  of  the  rail. till 
the  car  came  on  to  it,  and  then  lie  nailed  down  the  otiier.  A  fire 
in  the  forest  had  in  one  place  conimuuicatcd  to  the  sleepers,  and 
lor  two  mile^  they  were  more  or  less  in  flames.  But  on  we  hui*- 
ried  like  salamanders.  No  effort  wiis  made  by  the  driver  to  save 
his  rai'road  from  destruction!  for  he  declared  that  witli  alibis 
honors  he  was  not  fireman. 

I  was  philosophically  cogitating  on  the  numerous  advantages 
of  this  mode  of  railway  travelling,  when  suddenly  the  omnibus 
trot  of  our  chargers  was  arrested.  I  was  aroused  from  my  rev- 
eries, when,  on  looking  around,  I  found  that  a  long  freight  train 
was  before  us,  and,  what  was  worse,  that  it  was  likely  to  be  so  for 
an  indefinite  time.  It  was  off  the  track,  and  there  was  no  alter- 
native but  to  help  tlic  negroes  get  it  on  again.  In  spite  of  a  long 
delay,  I  worked  eagerly,  with  the  hope  that  we  could  soon  pass 
them  at  a  switch.  But  on  inquiry,  I  learned  tliat  there  was  but 
one  switch  on  the  road,  and  that  we  had  passed  that  already.  So 
wc  must  patiently  follow  on  as  we  could.  For  the  benefit  of  all 
travellers  who  shall  wish  to  follow  in  my  footsteps  in  search  of  the 
great  Wakulla  Fountain,  let  me  say  that  such  a  delay  as  this  is  of 
almost  daily  occurrence.  It  is  nearly  as  bad  as  it  is  on  the  New 
Haven  Railroad. 

My  patience  diminished  quite  rapidly,  and  hearing  that  we  were 
within  three  miles  of  a  town  called  Nc^vport,  I  resolved  to  walk 
there,  thinking  I  could  make  the  detour,  and  reach  St.  Marks  be- 
fore our  train.  The  most  striking  feature  of  this  little  place  is 
the  illustration  of  the  American  E  Pluribus  Unnm  sentiment  in  the 
construction  of  its  principal  building.  It  is  actually  used  for  a 
church,  an  academy,  a  court-Iiouse,  a  Masonic  lodge,  a  jail,  and 
probably  by  this  time  for  a  Know-Nothing  lodge.  Few  emotions 
or  affections  hath  the  heart  of  man,  that  ai-e  not  touched  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  this  chef-d'ceuvre  of  Floridian  architecture. 

The  footpath  from  Newport  to  St.  Marks  lies  across  the  edge  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Florida  prairies.  It  is  skirted  by  the 
cabbage  palmetto,  which  here  attains  a  majesty  unusual  even  in 
that  climate.  The  air  is  loaded  with  the  fnigrance  of  the  wild 
flowci-s,  among  which  our  common  clematis  is  conspicuous.  In 
striking  contrast  with  this  rich  exuberance  of  vegetable  life,  so 
peaceful  and  so  winning,  were  the  heavy  clouds  of  thick  smoke 
that  lay  all  along  the  horizon,  ever  and  anon  lighted  up  by  the 
lurid  bhize  from  the  burning  grass  and  forests. 

On  arriving  at  St.  Marks,  I  was  sony  to  learn  that  the  wealthy 
city  could  not  spare  a  single  buggy  to  take  me  to  Wakulla.  There 
was  but  one  owned  in  the  town,  and  the  possessor  had  unfortu- 
nately chosen  the  day  of  my  an-ival  to  ride  out  himself.  The 
saddle  horses  of  this  bugg3'-less  place  were  said  to  be  of  a  very 
doubtful  character,  and  so  I  chartered  a  row-boat.  For  you  may 
know,  even  at  this  early  part  of  my  histoiy,  thus  much  of  the 
whereabouts  of  Wakulla :  boats  liave  been  rowed  to  it  from  St. 
Marks. 

I  succeeded  in  seeing  the  greater  part  of  the  city  in  a  single 
afternoon ;  for  although  it  lifts  its  head  upon  our  seliool  maps  with 
just  as  much  pretension  as  Savannah  or  Mobile,  it  really  consist- 
ed of  two  ware-houses  (since  blown  down),  about  a  half-dozen 
dilapidated,  white-washed,  weather-beaten  dwellings,  and  the  ruins 
of  an  old  Spanish  fort,  memorable  in  modem  times  chiefly  for 
having  been  taken  by  (Jen.  Jackson.  Its  moat  is  still  there.  Its 
dark  gray  stones  are  almost  hidden  by  the  moss  and  the  graceful 
creepers,  that  strive  to  lend  to  its  hoary  walls  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  youth. 

Having  seen  St.  Marks,  wo  found  that  just  at  this  season  it 
would  be  next  to  impossible  to  reach  Wakulla  in  a  boat,  so  I  re- 
turned to  Tallahassee  and  took  another  route.  With  a  wooden- 
legged  negro  as  compagnon  de  voyage,  guide  and  driver  of  a  pair  of 
horses,  whose  legs  collectively  had  not  much  more  elasticity  than 
his,  I  started  again  for  Wakulla.  Our  road  lay  through  an  al- 
most unbroken  forest  of  pine.  AVhat  a  treasure  to  me  were  those 
mighty  pine  forests  of  the  South  !  To  one  who  has  through  all 
his  childhood  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  monotonous  roarin"-  of 
the  surf  beneath  his  windows,  and  waked  in  the  mornin"-  by  its 
sublime  anthems,  absence  from  the  coast  becomes  positively 
painful.  The  sighing  of  the  wind  through  the  lofty  pines  resem- 
bles almost  exactly  the  distant  roar  of  the  sea.  When  one  stands 
alone  in  their  midst,  far  away  from  human  habitations,  one  seems 
to  hear  the  awful  rustling  of  the  garments  of  the  Most  Hi<>-h,  as 
he  passes  on.  I  have  stood  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  I  have 
seen  the  deep  seas  in  their  wildest  fury,  but  never  have  I  expe- 
rienced a  more  overwhelming  consciousness  of  the  immediate 
presence  of  God,  than  in  the  profound  solitudes  of  u  mi"'hty 
forest. 

All  along  our  way  I  noticed  great  numbers  of  tliose  depressions, 
or  "  sinks,"  as  they  are  called,  common  in  limestone  regions. 
Subterranean  streams  force  tlieir  way  through  the  fissures  of  tiie 
soft  rock,  and  rapidly  wear  away  the  sides  of  their  channels,  thus 
sometimes  producing  caves,  like  Wcyer's  Cave,  in  Virginia,  and 
the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky.  Sometimes  the  water  ap- 
proaches so  near  the  surface  that  the  thin  crust  of  earth  and  rock 
breaks  through,  and  forms  one  of  these  valleys  or  "  sinks."  Wc 
saw  scarcely  a  brook  or  a  spring  in  our  path  to  warn  us  of  our 
approach  to  the  great  fountain  of  Wakulla.  All  was  parched  and 
arid.  At  length  we  turned  from  the  road,  and  after  a  gentle  de- 
scent of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  reached  a  beautiful  grove,  in  which 
were  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  picnic  parties  from  Tallahas- 
see. I  knew  tliat  tliis  was  a  fiimous  resort  for  such  enjovments, 
and  was  therefore  confident  that  my  ebony,  one-legged  Phcebus 
had  guided  his  steeds  ariglit. 


Taking  a  narrow  path  I  passed  through  some  dense  underwood 
and  all  at  once  I  stood  on  the  banks  of  Wakulla  Spring.  There 
was  a  basin  of  water  one  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  almost  cir- 
cular. The  thick  bushes  were  growing  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
bowing  their  beads  beneath  its  unrippled  surface.  I  stepped  into 
a  skiff' and  pushed  off.  Some  immense  fishes  attracted  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  seized  a  spear  to  strike  them.  The  boatman 
laughed,  and  asked  mc  Iiow  far  below  the  surface  I  supposed  tliey 
were.  I  answered,  "about  four  feet."  He  assured  me  that  they 
were  at  least  t^vcnty  feet  from  me,  and  it  was  so.  The  water  is 
of  the  most  marvellous  transparency.  I  dropped  an  ordinary  pin 
in  water  forty  feet  deep  and  saw  its  head  with  perfect  distinctness 
as  it  lay  on  the  bottom.  As  we  approached  the  centre,  I  noticed 
a  jagged  grayish*limestonc  rock  beneath  us,  pierced  with  holes  ; 
through  these  holes  one  seemed  to  look  into  unfathomable  depths. 
The  boat  moves  slowly  on,  and  now  we  hang  trembling  over  the 
edge  of  the  sunken  cliff,  and  far,  far  below  it  lies  a  dark,  yawming, 
unfathomed  abyss.  From  its  gorge  comes  pouring  forth  with 
immense  velocity  a  living  river. 

Pushing  on  just  beyond  its  mouth,  I  dropped  a  ten  cent  piece 
into  the  water,  which  is  there  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  depth, 
and  I  saw  it  clearly  shining  on  the  bottom.  This  seems  incredible. 
I  tliink  the  water  must  possess  a  magnifying  power.  I  am 
confident  that  the  piece  of  money  could  not  be  so  plainly  seen 
from  the  top  of  a  tower  one  hundred  ninety  feet  in  height.  We 
rowed  on  towards  the  north  side,  and  suddenly  we  perceived  the 
water,  the  fish,  which  were  darting  hither  and  thither,  the  long 
flexible  roots,  and  tlic  wide  luxuriant  grasses  upon  the  bottom, 
all  ari'ayed  in  the  most  brilliant  prismatic  hues.  The  gentle  swell 
occasioned  by  the  boat  gave  to  the  whole  an  undulating  motion. 
Death-like  stillness  reigned  around,  and  a  more  fairy-like  scene  I 
never  beheld. 

So  great  is  the  quantity  of  water  here  poured  forth  that  it 
forms  a  river  of  itself,  large  enough  to  float  flat-boats  laden  with 
cotton.  The  planter  who  lives  here  has  thus  tiansportcd  his  cot- 
ton to  St.  Marks.  Near  the  fountain  we  saw  some  of  the  remains 
of  a  mastodon  which  had  been  taken  from  it,  TIic  triangular 
bone  below  the  knee  measured  six  inches  on  each  side.  Almost 
the  entire  skeleton  has  been  sent  to  Baraum's  Museum. 

The  Indian  name  for  the  fountain  is  beautifully  significant. 
Wakulla  means  "The  Mystery."  It  is  said  that  the  Spanish  dis- 
coverers plunged  into  it  with  an  almost  frantic  joy,  supposing  that 
they  had  discovered  the  long-sought  "  Fons  Juventutis,"  or  Foun- 
tain of  Youth,  which  should  rejuvenate  them  after  all  their 
exhausting  marches  and  battles. 
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as  played  at  the  Boston  Museum,  the  "  Bachelor's  Bedroom,"  and  "  Sophia's 
Supper,"  Mr.  Spencer  performs  a  good  service  to  the  drama  in  reprinting 
rare  plays  that  are  out  of  print. 

Amabel.  A  Family  History.  By  Mary  Elizabeth  Wormelet,  New  Tork: 
Bunco  &  Brother.  1854.  12mo.  For  sale  by  Federhen  &  Co. 
The  moral  of  this  tale  is  that  "  love,  as  a  principle,  inspired  into  our  duties, 
■works  its  own  reward."  It  is  a  delightful  book,  full  of  well-dnvwn  characters, 
of  strongly  delineated  passions  and  emotions,  and  is  free  from  that  unpardon- 
able sin  of  a  novel,  want  of  interest.  One  cannot  take  up  the  volume  without 
being  swept  along  to  the  catastrophe — albeit  it  belongs  not  to  the  spasmodic 
school. 

The  North  Amebicak  Review  fob  January  has  been  laid  on  our  table,  by 
Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  the  publishers.  Jt  sustains  its  high  literary  chiiraeter 
well.  Among  the  articles  we  have  read  with  much  pleasure  are  those  on  the 
"Moorish  Domination  in  Bpain,"  and  "  George  Berkeley." 

The  Christian  Esamtner  for  Jandart,  from  the  same  publishers,  contains 
a  number  of  articles  on  popular  subjects,  treated  with  the  ability  of  the  prac- 
tised writers  who  contribute  to  this  excellent  work. 

The  History  of  the  Ingeniops  Gentle.ma>-,  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha. 

Lockhart's  edition.    4  vols.    12mo.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    1854. 

Every  lover  of  literature  will  thank  the  enterprising  publishers  for  giving 
us  this  perfect  edition  of  the  immortal  work  of  Cervantes.  It  is  a  reprint  of 
that  edited  by  the  late  lamented  J.  G.  Lockhart,  Scott's  son-in-law,  pubhsbcd 
in  Edinburgh,  in  1822,  and  so  warmly  commended  by  Blackwood,  The  text 
is  that  of  Motteux,  unquestionably  tlie  best  translation  of  the  original.  AVe 
have  compared  it  with  the  original  in  many  of  the  most  trying  passages,  and 
,ire  convinced  that,  while  it  is  ^vritten  in  good  pare  English,  a  full  expression 
is  given  to  every  Spanish  thought.  The  e.=s.ay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Cer- 
vantes is  a  specimen  of  learned  and  enlightened  criticism,  while  the  copious 
notes  explanatory  of  Spanish  history,  litemture  and  customs  are  invaluuble. 
Without  them  some  of  the  author's  most  felicitous  allusions  arc  pointle.BS  to 
the  English  i-eader.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  Spanish  edition  of  Don 
Quixote  can  compare  with  the  present  for  completeness  and  accuracy.  Cer- 
vantes deserves,  and  Cervantes  alone,  to  sbiud  next  to  Shakspeare,  nor  can 
the  brotherhood  of  art  unite  two  names  dearer  to  the  popular  heart. 

The  Poetical  Works  op  Thomas  Hood.  Witn  a  Portrait  and  Biographical 
SIcetdi.  Edited  bv  Epes  Sargent.  Boston :  Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co.  1854. 
New  York :  J.  C.  Derby.     12mo.    pp.  490- 

This  is  the  only  complete  collectioo  of  poor  Hood's  poems  extant ;  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  contents  of  the  Moxon  edition,  the  present  volume  embraces 
many  poems  collected  from  various  sources  excluded  by  outstanding  copy- 
rights from  the  EngUsh  work.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  embodies  copious 
notes  and  a  brief  but  interesting  biography  of  the  lamented  author.  Hood  is 
most  popular  as  a  punster  and  humorist,  but  the  melody,  pathos  and  fancy  of 
many  of  his  serious  poems  are  unsurpassed.  The  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  and  the 
"Dream  of  Eugene  Aram,"  are  sure  of  immortality.  Mr.  Sargent,  in  this,  as 
in  every  literary  labor  of  the  kind  he  undertakes,  has  enhanced  his  reputation 
as  an  editor. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Wiluam  Collins,  Thomas  Gr.\y  and  Oli- 
ver Goldsmith.  With  Portraits  amt  Bio^apkicai  Sketches  awl  Notes.  Ed- 
ited bv  EpF.3  Sargent.  Boston:  Philhp's,  Sampson  Sc  Co.  New  York:  J. 
C.  Derby    1S54.    12mo.    pp.  303. 

The  name  of  the  editor  is  a  guaranty  of  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of 
the  work.  The  volume  is  printed  in  beautiful  style,  in  large  type  and  on  fine 
paper.  There  was  an  appropriateness  in  grouping  these  three  poets  together, 
since  they  have  a  certain  elegance  and  exquisite  finish  of  style  in  common. 
Gniy  and  Collins  were  only  poets;  but  as  we  read  Dr.  Gold.'imith's  exquisite 
poetical  compositions  (enough  to  make  the  fame  of  any  man),  we  are  reminded 
that  poetry  was  only  one  of  his  loves ;  that 

"  he  ran 
Through  all  modes  of  the  lyre,  and  was  master  of  all." 

The  present  edition  contains  a  poem  on  chefs,  which  will  be  new  to  nearly  all 
of  Goldsmith's  admirers.  These  collected  poems  cannot  tail  to  meet  with  a 
ready  and  extensiro  sole. 
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A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  REGIDIEAT. 

Mrs.  Young,  an  Eng:lisli  lady  who  went  ont  to  the  Crimea,  in 
one  of  her  letters,  thns  describes  a  French  canteen-woman : — 
'*  The  wives  of  French  soldiers  generally  arc  never  permitted 
to  accompan)'  their  husbands  on  sen-ice,  unless  in  the  case  of  one 
or  two  caiitijiieres,  whose  services  to  each  regiment  were  likely  to 
be  useful.  "We  had  only  one  French  woman  among  the  troops 
on  board  the  Thabor ;  and  she  was  a  middle-aged  Norman,  wlio, 
in  a  somewhat  dirty  cap,  orange  neckerchief,  draggled  chintz 
dress  and  wooden  shoes,  was  anything  but  an  attractive  object. 
Having  seen  no  otlier  woman,  however,  except  our  pleasant  little 
Marseilles  stewardess,  and  a  chambermaid  on  her  way  to  Con- 
stantinople, I  was  somewhat  startled,  the  moniing  we  anchored 
off  Sm}Tna,  at  the  sudden  apparition  of  a  brilliant  cantiniere, 
who,  in  red  trousers,  short  skirt  and  tight  jacket,  came  clanking 
her  spurs  down  the  companion  ladder  at  breakfast,  and  strutting 
with  a  most  self-possessed  air  into  the  saloon,  touched  her  cas- 
quettc  to  the  colonel,  and  stated  her  intention  of  passing  the  day 
at  Smyrna.  Monsieur  le  Commandant  smiled,  bowed,  addressed 
the  individual  as  '  Madame,'  and  requested  that  she  would  have 
the  goodness  to  be  on  board  again  at  four.  On  this,  she  touched 
her  cap  a  second  time,  wheeled  round,  and  re-ascended  the  'com- 
panion '  iu  most  military  style.  Truly,  dress  is  a  great  improver 
of  persons  ;  for  this  dashing  cantiniere  was  no  other  than  the  lady 
of  the  wooden  shoes,  whose  chance  of  creating  an  impression 
was  entirely  the  result  of  tliis  full  dress." 


Yankee  Xotions  ix  Loxdox. — In  the  Christmas  pantomime 
at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  the  following  scene  was  announced  as 
one  of  the  attractions  of  the  piece  :  '*  Great  American  Baby  Show. 
— Arrival  of  the  InfantiT — Sudden  squall — Ma's  upon  the  eve  of 
battle — General  attack — Awarding  the  prizes — Clown  and  Panta 
loon's  offspring — The  prettiest  baby  iu  the  world — A  model  baby 
and  a  spirit  child — The  wonderful  effects  of  Dr.  De  Jough's  cod 
liver  oil — Clown's  great  prize  baby — Fresh  arrival  of  300  more 
babies — The  judge  confounded — Great  uproar." 


OcR  Supplement. — ^Vlmost  ever}'  town  in  New  England  has 
Bent  for  at  least  twenty-five  of  our  Valentine  Supplement,  which, 
number  will  be  forwarded  on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar.  Four  per- 
sons thus  joining  together,  and  paying  t^venty-five  cents  each,  ob- 
tain tAventy-five  elegant  missives  to  send  to  their  lady  friends  for 
St.  Valentine's  Day. 

An    Aged    Pastor. — ^Doctor   Kendall,    of    Plymouth,  has 

preached  fifty-six  years  to  the  Unitarian  congregation  there.  He 

is  eighty-five  years  old,  but  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties.  Not 
many  of  Ms  generation  are  alive. 


An  AiEERiCAN  Dansecse. — Miss  Maywood,  the  danseuse, 
owns  a  splendid  villa  on  the  lake  of  Como.  Her  father  is  an  in- 
mate of  an  American  Lunatic  Asylum.     What  a  sad  contrast ! 


BFXjINTERS. 


....  At  Pekin  an  editor  is  decapitated  if  he  prints  false  news. 
The  Pekin  papers  are  very  reliable. 

....  Victor  Hugo,  *Wm.  M.  Thackeray,  Douglas  Jerrold  and 
Thomas  Carlyle  intend  visiting  this  country — a  galaxy  of  talent. 

General  Paez,  an  illnstrious  soldier  of  the  war  of  South 

American  Independence,  died  lately  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

Bulwer,  the  novelist,  is  opposed  to  the  employment  of  for- 
eign cut-throats  by  the  British  government.     He  spoke  against  it. 

Within  tvro  months,  t^venty-two  mail-robbers  have  been 

arrested  in  the  United  States.     The  secret  agents  are  alert. 

....  There  is  a  very  large  anti-charity  soup  party  in  New  York. 
Meanwhile  the  poor  partake  of  it  largely. 

More  farmers  are  needed  in  this  country.     "  Hard  Times  " 

will  drive  many  thousands  into  agriculture  this  year. 

Within  six  months,  the  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank  received 

on  deposit  four  hundred  thousand  doUairs.     Little  sums  count  up. 

The  French  Colony  at  Algiers  is  raising  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton, worth  a  dollar  a  pound.     We  must  look  to  our  laurels. 

An  avalanche  of  warm  tar  lately  fell  upon  a  lady  in  this 

city,  spoiling  her  dress  and  plumes.   A  new  case  of  tar  and  feathers. 

The  celebrated  lion,  Martin  Van  Buren  (not  the  ex-presi- 
dent), died  lately  at  Auburn.     He  was  quite  a  dandy-lion. 

Mr.  Simpson,  of  Saxonville,  raises  two  crops  of  grapes  a 

year  off  his  hot-house.  Only  those  who  can't  get  them  call  them  sour. 

The  brigands  in  Italy  use  Colt's  revolver,  and  the  London 

footpads,  chloroform.     To  what  base  use  science  is  perverted ! 

A  gentleman  in  Kentucky  drives  a  pair  of  elks.   We  know 

that  a  moose  makes  a  most  capital  roadster. 

....  Lord  Elgin  discountenances  the  mediation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Eastern  question.     The  parties  will  fight  it  out. 

Four  new  planets  and  four  new  comets  were  discovered 

last  year  by  astronomers.     The  star-system  works  well. 

....  Madame  Grisi  don't  like  to  see  ladies'  bonnets  at  the  opera. 
Will  she  buy  head-dresses  for  those  who  abandon  them  ? 

Sandford,  the  singer,  lately  gave  2000  loaves  of  bread  to 

the  poor  of  Pittsburg.     This  is  praiseworthy  loafing. 

....  A  highway  robber  lately  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  exercise  his  calling  on  Dorchester  Avenue. 


THE    POETRY    OF    RAILROADS. 

Eapid  locomotion  has  always  been  a  desideratum  with  the 
dwellers  on  this  earth,  who,  by  the  way,  are  every  second  of  tlicir 
lives  insensibly  progressing  through  space  at  an  inappreciable 
speed.  The  psalmist  sighed  for  the  "  wings  of  the  dove  ;"  and 
Dnidalus  of  Crete,  with  his  son,  made  an  experiment  with  arti- 
ficial wings,  to  imitate  the  speed  of  birds,  which  proved  a  lament- 
able failure.  The  bitter  Gloster  alludes  to  this  gentleman's  mis- 
fortune in  Richaid  the  Third  : 

"  IVby,  what  a  peevish  fool  v^aa  that  of  Crete, 

TMio  "taught  his  son  the  officii  of  a  fowl? 

And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fowl  wits  drowned." 

The  Eastern  story-tellers  imagined  what  human  effort,  in  spite  of 

human  desire,  had  failed  to  frame,  rapid  means   of  moving  from 

place  to  place,  such  as  bronze  horses  and  flying  palaces.     Modern 

science  has  solved  the  problem   that  puzzled   centuries,  and  iron 

horses  harnessed  to  flying  palaces,  are  common   as   stage-coaches 

were  of  old.     Many  liave  exclaimed  against  railroads   as   hard, 

practical  things,  destructive  of  all  romance   and   poetry ;  but  we 

regard  them  in  a  different  light. 

This  transporting  of  a  body  of  men,  women  and  children,  large 
enough  to  people  an  ordinary-sized  village,  with  arrowy  speed, 
from  one  city  to  another,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  hours,  is  an 
exliibition  of  power  that,  however  familiar,  never  can  be  wit- 
nessed without  a  thrill.  Often  on  a  warm,  sunny  day  in  early 
spring,  when  the  grass  was  springing  up  by  the  wayside,  and  the 
birds  twittering  upon  the  budding  branches,  have  we  seen  a  long 
train  just  arrived  from  the  north,  with  the  snow  thick  upon  the 
roofs,  and  icicles  pendant  from  the  caves  of  the  cars.  There 
could  be  no  more  striking  illustration  of  speed  than  this  practi- 
cal annihilation  of  the  difference  of  latitude. 

There  is  poetry  in  the  motion  of  a  bird  that  cleaves  the  air 
and  voyages  through  its  blue  depths  till  it  becomes  a  faint  point, 
and  then  disappears  in  the  distance.  But  is  it  more  poetical  than 
the  thundering  rush  of  an  express  train  through  a  narrow  valley, 
passing  the  spectator  like  a  flash,  its  huge  bulk  dwindling  instant- 
ly to  a  narrow  line  as  it  pierces  the  remote  horizon  1 

But  if  you  wish  a  spectacle  of  surpassing  picturesquencss, 
take  post  upon  a  railroad,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  track,  of  a 
dark  night,  about  the  time  a  train  is  expected  to  arrive.  First 
you  hear  a  low  thunder  reverberating  among  distant  hills  ;  anon 
a  bright  point  of  light  appears,  like  a  star  on  the  di-apery  of  even- 
ing. It  grows  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  now  it  glai-es  like 
the  fierce  red  eye  of  a  monstrous  demon,  becoming  larger,  redder, 
fiercer,  every  moment,  while  the  roar  of  the  engine  it  heralds  be- 
comes more  appalling  and  voluminons  as  it  approaches.  An 
earthquake — a  whirlwind — a  shower  of  fire — and  the  train  has 
passed.  If  there  be  not  more  poetry  in  this  than  in  an  old  night- 
coach,  with  its  dim  lamps,  drowsy  driver,  piled-up  baggage-rack, 
snoring  passengers,  and  weaiy  cattle,  then  we  give  up  our  point. 
To  us  a  railway  train  is  a  realization  of  the  wildest  fancies  of 
Eastern  romancers,  the  fireman  an  Afrite,  the  conductor  a  ma- 
gician, the  brakemen  attendant  genii.  We  are  sorry  to  add,  that 
in  railway  travelling,  to  the  sentiment  of  poetiy  is  added  the  ex- 
citement of  danger,  a  frequency  of  smash-ups  rendering  a  life 
insurance  policy  almost  as  indispensable  as  a  ticket  to  the  railway 
traveller. 


THE  DONATION  OF  JUDGE  HELFENSTEIN. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pottsville  Joumal  ^vi-ites  of  the  late  dona- 
tion of  coal  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  by  Judge  Helfenstein, 
of  Shamokin,  Pa. :  "  This  is  no  ordinary  gift.  It  is  a  large,  perma- 
nent and  lucrative  one,  and  must  last  for  ages  to  come  ;  it  is  one 
that  cannot  be  stolen  or  plundered  ;  it  is  the  proceeds  of  about  600 
acres  of  prime  coal  land  which  will  take  ages  to  exhaust  it,  for  it 
contains  70,000,000  tons  of  coal,  worth  in  the  ground  25  cents  per 
ton,  making  the  enormous  amount  of  517,500,000,  which  at  an 
annual  product  of  300,000  tons  per  year  at  the  above  price  per 
ton,  will  bring  S7o,000  a  year,  and  will  take  233  years  to  exhaust. 
This  calculation  appears  to  be  extravagant,  but  I  have  the  opinion 
of  some  practical  geologists,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
property,  and  fully  coincide  with  the  above  estimate." 


Unequalled. — The  success  of  our  Dollar  Monthly  Magazine 
is  a  source  of  amazement;  old  fogydom  may  well  open  its  eyes  at 
the  fact  of  a  new  magazine  printing  50,000  copies  on  its  second 
number!  The  dollars  have  poured  in  upon  us  from  far  and  near. 
One  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each  number  for  one  dollar 
per  annum. 

A  Lady  of  Lioxs. — Miss  Borelly,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  has 
made  her  appearance  at  the  circus  at  Paris,  who  performs  all  the 
feats  of  Van  Amburgh,  She  "enters  the  cage  of  the  ferocious 
animals  "  with  perfect  nonchalance.  How  much  private  cowhiding 
do  the  poor  beasts  undergo  ? 

Steel  and  Gold. — It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  novelette 
now  publishing  in  the  Pictorial,  from  the  pen  of  our  associate 
editor,  is  received  with  unqualified  satisfaction  by  the  army  of 
readers  who  form  our  pati-ons. 

Painting. — Walter  M.  Brackctt's  portrait  of  Hon.  Charles 
Sumner  has  lately  been  on  exhibition  at  Cotton's,  Trcmont  Row, 
and  elicited  much  favorable  comment. 


City  Patroxs. — The  Pictorial  is  regularly  delivered  in  Boston 
to  all  such  persons  as  subscribe  at  the  office  of  publication,  on 
Wednesday  of  each  week,  at  the  residence  of  the  subscribers. 


FIGtlTlNG    DANDIES. 

Many  young  men  holding  commissions  in  the  British  p.rmy,  are 
sprigs  of  aristocracy,  scions  of  nobility,  born  in  the  lap  of  lux- 
ury, and  reared  in  voluptuousness  and  effeminacy.  It  is  stated 
that  many  of  the  young  guai'dsmen,  when  preparing  to  leave  their 
club-houses  on  the  Derby  and  Oaks  days,  provided  themselves 
with  veils  to  shelter  their  delicate  complexions  from  the  sun  and 
wind.  Yet,  says  an  English  writer,  "these  young  men,  who 
thought  it  necessaiy  to  guard  their  faces  from  the  sun  of  a  British 
summer  day,  are  the  same  who  have  lain  in  their  tents  upon  the 
heights  above  Sebastopol,  scarcely  sheltered  from  the  cold  damps 
of  a  November  night,  and  have  started  with  alacrity  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  ti'umpet  or  the  drum,  in  the  raw  mists  of  the  morn- 
ing, to  lead  their  men  into  the  most  terrible  conflicts  that  ever 
soldiers  were  engaged  in,  and  to  face  death  in  evcrj'  terrible  aspect 
that  death  can  assume." 

The  same  thing  was  noticed  in  the  Peninsular  war.  The  Bond 
Street  regiments,  who  looked  like  mere  holiday  soldiers,  and 
who  seemed  to  attach  more  importance  to  the  fit  of  a  coat,  or  the 
polish  of  a  boot,  than  the  culture  of  the  sterner  qualities  that 
make  the  soldier,  were  the  most  eflBcient  troops  that  Wellington 
commanded.  They  endured  the  privations  of  war  without  a 
murmur,  they  kept  up  their  spirits  and  strength  upon  fatiguing 
marches,  and  their  behaviour  under  fire  was  most  admirable. 
Men  speedily  shake  off  the  artificial  habits  acquired  in  the  "  weak 
and  piping  times  of  peace,"  as  that  worthy  gentleman,  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloster,  styles  them,  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  cam- 
paigning. "  I  beheld,"  says  the  author  of  "  Campaigns  of  a 
Comet,"  "  O  !  tell  it  not  in  St.  James,  publish  it  not  in  Bow 
Street — I  beheld  the  Hon.  Captain  Counterscarp,  the  amiable, 
the  accomplished  Captain  Counterscarp  of  the  Guards,  who 
always  held  it  to  be  derogatory  to  speak  to  an  acquaintance  who 
canied  an  umbrella — I  beheld  him,  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  in 
his  right  hand  bearing  a  leg  of  mutton,  and  in  his  left  a  liavcr- 
sack  of  cabbages."  To  such  "vile  uses"  ai-e  the  dandies  reduced 
by  actual  sen'ice. 


As  Odd  Fish. — An  Indian  rajah,  with  a  credit  of  five  millions 
on  Rothschild,  lately  stopped  at  Paris  on  his  way  to  London. 
One  day  he  stopped  opposite  a  hack  stand  and  compelled  every 
pretty  girl  who  came  up  to  jump  into  a  carnage  and  ride  to  her 
place  of  destination  at  his  expense.  His  name  is  unpronounce- 
able, and  his  eccentricities  inexplicable. 


Back  N"u3Ibeks. — We  can  supply  any  and  all  of  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  Pictorial  at  a  charge  of  six  cents  each. 


Boston  Singers  in  Italy. — Letters  received  from  Italy 
anounce  that  Miss  Adelaide  Phillips  made  her  first  appearance  at 
the  "  Carcano  "  Theatre,  Milan,  on  the  17th  December,  in  the 
opera  of  the  Barber  of  Se^•ille,  and  met  with  entire  success.  The 
debutofMiss  Eh'se  Hensler  at  "LaScala,"  in  the  part  of  "Lin- 
da," was  to  take  place  very  shortly. 


Large  Cannon. — There  is  at  the  present  time  and  has  been 
since  1847,  in  the  government  yard  at  South  Boston,  a  cannon 
which  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  It 
was  cast  in  the  foundry  of  Cyrus  Alger,  in  1&45,  and  weighed 
25,520  lbs.     Its  bore  is  12  inches. 


Oysters. — There  has  been  a  dearth  of  oysters,  at  times,  this 
winter,  in  Boston,  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  the  oyster-droghers. 
The  ancient  mariners  employed  in  this  business  should  build 
clippers.  ^ 

Gun  Cotton. — It  is  said  that  this  powerful  agent  is  about  to 
be  made  serviceable  in  the  Eastern  war,  and  guns  adapted  to  its 
use  are  in  process  of  manufacture  for  the  Austrian  government. 


Railroads  vs.  Art. — The  original  painting  of  Martin's  Bel- 
shazzar's  Feast  was  lately  irrevocably  injm-ed  by  a  railroad  acci- 
dent in  England. 


MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Bishop  Eastbum,  Mr.  W.  Wirt  Hill  to  Miss  Emilio  S. 
Allen ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter.  Mr.  Josiah  Cumming  to  Miss  Lydia  A.  Robinson ; 
Mr.  Harris  P.  Babb  to  Miss  Harriet  A.  Newhall;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  AiDoa 
D.  Carleton  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Davis ;  Mr.  Joshua  C  Morse,  of  Portland,  to  Mi.ss 
Annie  Plaistcd ;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Burlingham.  Mr.  Abraham  B  Miller,  of  Fall 
River,  to  Mi-^s  Abby  A.  Terrr.  of  Dartmouth:  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  George 
L  Dodd  to  Miss  Caroline  A.  Stanton,  of  Readfield,  Me.— At  Roxbury.  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Ryder.  Mr.  John  E.  Webster  to  Mi:^  Phebe  A.  Luce,  of  Boston  ;  Mr.  Henry 
R.  Huling  to  Mi.'iP  Mary  Ann  Berne.— At  Maiden,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Jo- 
sjah  A.  Davis,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  to  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Gregory,  of  Boston.— At 
Reading,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  Mr.  Albert  Jenkins  to  Mi.'^  Mary  E.  Fuller,  both, 
of  Stonehara.— At  Stoneham,  Mr.  David  A.  Fuller  to  Mis.s  Ann  M.  Shaban.— 
At  Andover,  by  Rev.  Mr.  MUls,  of  North  Bridgewatcr,  George  H.  Milb.  Esq., 
of  Dover,  N.  J.,  to  Miss  Mary  B.  Smith.— At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Merrill,  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Reed  to  Miss  Mercy  H.  Fox.  of  Dracut.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Leeds  Mr.  William  Stort,  of  South  Reading,  to  Miss  Mary  Jaques.— At  Dau- 
vers  by  Rev.  Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Charles  T.  Treadwell,  of  Ipswich,  to  Miss  Han- 
nab  A  Band.— At  Newburvport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Reed.  Mr.  William  S.  Brown,  of 
Exet«r,  N.  H..  to  Miss  Caroline  Pike,  of  Salisbury.— At  Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
James.  Mr.  Joseph  Stockwell  to  Miss  CaroUne  Hildreth. 


D  E  AT  H  S. 


In  this  city.  Mr.  John  Lawrence,  32;  Mrs.  Arthia  M.,  wife  of  Mr.  Jo.^eph  B. 
Edwards,  21;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Scott:  Mrs.B.  Baker,  wifeof  the Iat« Sir.  John  K. 
Baker,  formerlv  of  Portland.  69 ;  Capt.  George  Cannon :  Mr.  Arthur  L.Payson, 
Mr  Jacob  H.  Brown.  2o:  Mrs.  Ruth  Ann,  wife  of  Mr.  Gardiner  D.  Evans,  38; 
Mr  Caleb  Francis  l\'horf.  33.— At  Cliarlestown.  Mr.  Henry  Forster.  53;  Isaac 
Williams,  E«n .,  90 :  Miss  Mary  A.  Waldron  Bachelder,  21 :  >Iis3  Barbara  Austin 
Junio  Cook  28.— At  Brookline,  Dea.  John  Robinson,  91.— At  Dorchester,  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Williams.  Jr.,  22.— At  Quiney.  Mr.  James  Kettcll.  SO.— At  King- 
ham,  Mrs.  Susan,  wife  of  Mr.  George  Wright,  of  Boston.- At  Irficcstcr,  Mr. 
Geo  D.  Chil3on,24.— At  Canton.  Mr.  Bradford  Tucker.  24.— At  Taunton,  Mr. 
Joseph  Barrows,  19;  Mr.  Le^i  Biseell.  2fi;  Mi.-^^Marj-  0.  Stanton.  42.— At  Way- 
land,  Mrs.  Mcliscent.  wife  of  Mr.  Sylvester  Beeves,  67-- At  Worcester,  Mrs. 
AnnaM.,  wife  of  Mr.  Norris  Chandler.  20:  Miss  Marcclla  L.  Gibbs.  62;  Mrs. 
Sarah  E.,  wife  of  Mr.  Alvin  T.  Burgess.  30;  Mrs.  Rebecca,  wife  of  Hon.  Rcyoico 
Newton.  63.— At  New  Bedford.  Capt.  Charles  Wood.  ('.S.— At  Lancsboroiigh, 
Mrs.  Maribab.  wife  of  Russell  Gibbs.  E.sq..  35.— At  North  .Vshinis,  Mrs.  Jane 
Piche.  56.— AtNorthBecket.  Mr.  Lewis  :»roorc,  19.— At  Dnlton.  Mrs  Julia 
Root  64— \tl-ce  Mr.  Robert Leishman,  SO;  Mrs.  James  Hintorboltom,  dS. — 
At  Nantucket.  Miss  Lvdia  Joy  Cnrtwright,  19.— At  Portland,  Me.,  Kev.  CttK-b 
B.  Davis,  laic  pastor  of  the  Baptist  churcti  in  Paris,  4). 
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EDW.UID  L.  DAVENPORT. 

We  are  quite  sure  that  our  readers  will  thank  us  for 
presenting  them  with  a  portrait  of  our  distinguished 
townsman,  Mr.  E.  L.   Davenport,    who,   having  con- 
cluded a  prosperous  and  brilliant  engagement  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  is  now  performinji^  a  yet  more  success- 
ful one  at  the  Museum.     Mr.  Davt-nport  has  been  wel- 
comed  back  to  Boston,  as  only  a  sterling  actor,  and  a 
man  whose  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  can  be  welcomed 
back.     On  the  part  of  his  townsmen,  his  first  reccplion 
was  a  generous  effusion  of  good  feeling  towards  the 
man  ;  his  subsequent  triumphs,  the  tribute  rendered  by 
satisfied  judgment  to  genius  and  art.     Mr.  Davenport's 
laurels  arc  all  legitimate.     Less  than  any  other  popular 
performer,  who  has  a  high  position  at  his  age,  is  he 
liable  to  a  charge  of  ad  captandum  tactics.     He  does  not 
seek  to  take  his  auditors  by  storm — he  is  content  with 
winning  thera.     In  his  impersonations,  severe  judg- 
ment controls  his  impulses  ;  his  action  and  declamation 
are  never  measured  and  guagcd   by  the  popular  ap- 
plause, but  regulated  by  his  own  correct  taste.     He  ap- 
pears utterly  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  his  audi- 
ence.    The  first  point  with  some  actors  is  to  establish 
a  line  of  communication  with  the  audience;  to  enlist 
them  by  appealing  looks  and  gestures  ;  to  make  them 
the  partizans  of  the  man,  not  judges  of  the  actor,  and 
then,  as  far  as  applause  is  concerned,  their  triumph  is 
secure.     If  necessaiy,  a  direct  appeal  will  secure  the 
coveted  "  three  rounds  "  at  any  given  moment.     To  no 
such  violation  of  the  proprieties  of  art  does   Mr.  Dav- 
enport ever  descend.     His  conception  of  character,  ma- 
tured in  his  closet,  is  produced  upon  the  stage  as  he  has 
learned  to  understand  it.     He  leaves  nothing  to  chance, 
though,  of  course,  like  every  man  of  genius,  he  is  not 
insensible  to,  or  unaided  by,  the  inspiration  of  the  hour. 
In  reviewing  any  one  of  his  delineations,  we  are  struck 
with  its  harmony.     "We  find  that  none  of  its  local  lights 
and  shades  have  been  exaggerated,  but  that  the  various 
parts  have  been  duly  balanced,  so  that  the  impression 
left  upon  the  mind  is  precisely  that  produced  by  a  well- 
drawn,   well-grouped   and  well-colored    picture.     Mr. 
Davenport's  mental  qualifications  for  his  profession 
are,  in  the  first  place,  a  hearty  love  of  it ;   and   next,  a 
sound  judgment,  great  energ}%  and  an  aptitude   for 
study.     Physically,  he  is  possessed  of  a  good  face  and 
fine  "figure,  and  a  voice  which,  though  not  adequate  to 
long -con  tinned  rants  in  the  "  Ercles  vein,"  is  yet  suffi- 
ciently powerful,  musical  and  flexible.     His  attitudes 
are  picturesque  and  statuesque,  without  exaggeration  ; 
his  gestures  graceful  and  appropriate.     His  versatility 
of  talent  is  quite  remarkable.     Within  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  he  has  been  known  to  ploy  with  success, 
Romeo.  Falconhridge,  lago,  Brutus,  and   William   (in 
Black- Eyed  Susan),  parts  as  dissimilar  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
He  sings  a  good  song,  and  dances  a  good  hornpipe.     Few  persons 
on  the  stage  can  do  so  many  things  so  well.     Mr.  Davenport  was 
bom  in  this  city  in  1820,  and  gave  early  indications  of  his  apti- 
tude and  fondness  for  the  stage — a  manifestation  better  relished 
bv  his  schoolfellows  than  by  his  older  friends.     His  father  wished 
bim  to  adopt  commerce  as  a  profession,  and  he  began  life  in  a 
counting-room.     "  Once  a  clerk,  always  a  clerk,"  says  Charles 
Lamb  ;   but  before  young  Davenport  was  fairly  broken  into  har- 
ness, his  eraplovers  became  bankrupt,  and  "the  world  was  all  be- 
fore him  where  to  choose."     Without  his  father's  knowledge,  but 
with  the  consent  of  his  mother,  he  left  the  paternal  mansion  and 
repaired  to  Providence,  where  he  resolved  to  follow  the  hent  of  his 
inclination.     He  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Providence  The- 
atre, in  1836,  as  Willdo,  in  "  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,"  and 
rapidly  gained  possession  of  an  extensive  range  of  characters.    He 
was  next  engaged  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  and  by  the  end  of  his 
first  season  had  attained  a  very  respectable  position.     From  Bos- 
ton he  went  to  Philadelphia,  wh?re  he  remained  eight  years  ;  he 
subsequently  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Hamblin,  on  the  Bowery 
stage,  and  at  once  becrm*  a  favorite.     An  important  event  in  his 
theatrical  career  was  his  engagement  with  Mrs.  Mowatt,  who,  after 
making  the  tour  of  ihe  States,  embarked  with  him  for  England,  in 
1847.     Mr.  Davenport's  first  appearance  on  the  British  stage  was 
as  Claude  Melnutte,  in  the  Lady  of  Lyons,  at  Manchester.    In 


appreciation  that  met  him  abroad.  We  have  but  to 
add,  that  Mr.  Davenport  is  highly  esteemed  in  pri- 
vate life,  and  that,  as  a  man,  he  reflects  credit  on  his 
profession.  He  proves  a  great  favorite  at  the  Mu- 
seum, and  attracts  large  audiences. 


EDWAKD    L.   DAVENPOKT, 


London,  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  ;  and  his  re- 
ception, both  by  the  public  and  the  critics,  was  cordial  and  hearty. 
At  the  old  andnew  Olympic  Theatres,  when  he  played  with  Mrs. 
Mowatt,  he  was  equally  successful ;  the  press  teemed  with  favor- 
able and  discriminating  notices  of  the  young  American  actor.  His 
Armand,  in  Mrs.  Mowatt's  play  of  that  name,  and  his  Farmer 
Truman,  in  the  same  lady's  comedy  of  "Fashion,"  increased  the 
numb''r  of  his  admirers  ;  while  his  personation  of  a  British  sailor, 
William  (a  hazardous  expe^ment,  since  the  great  T.  P.  Cooke, 
the  idol  of  the  British  public,  was  identified  with  the  character), 
was  a  triumph  of  which  any  man  in  the  profession  might  well  be 
proud.  Nothing  better  exhibits  the  elevated  rank  which  Mr.  Dav- 
enport has  attained  than  the  fact  that  Webster,  of  the  Haymarket, 
engaged  him  to  support  Macready  during  the  final  engagement  of 
the  eminent  tragedian  at  that  theatre.  Alteniately  with  Macready, 
he  perfoi-med  Othello  and  Ligo,  Bnttus  and  Cassio,  besides  the 
various  juvenile  tragedy  parts  that  fell  to  his  lot  on  other  occa- 
sions. The  British  press  was  remarkably  unanimous  in  its  com- 
mendation of  our  countr^nnan  ;  the  most  influential  journals  and 
the  severest  critics  uniting  in  awarding  him  unqualified  approba- 
tion. Mr.  Davenport  has  returned  to  us  in  the  prime  of  life,  a 
more  finished  actor  than  when  he  left  our  shores,  but  as  careful 
and  laliorious  a  student  as  ever.  With  a  heart  thoroughly  Amei-i- 
can,  the  applause  of  his  ovm  countrymen  is  the  dearest  of  his  tri- 
umphs, though  wai-mly  grateful  for  the  generous  hospitality  and 


SAVIN  HILIi  AND  OLD  COLONY  RAILROAD. 

No  one  who  has  visited  the  spot  delineated  in  the 
accompanying  engraving  can  fail  to  certify  to  its  accu- 
racy. Mr.  Barry  has  treated  the  scene  with  tnie  artistic 
feeling.  It  represents  evening  t^vilight — the  tremu- 
lous and  almost  motionless  water  reflects  the  piers  of 
the  bridge  and  the  long  line  of  car^  filled  with  New 
York  passengers,  gliding  swiftly  over  it,  the  lanterns 
already  lighted  within.  The  hill  rises  mellowed  and 
mingling  with  the  sky.  The  whole  forms  a  pleasing 
scene.  Savin  Hill  is  a  famous  resort  in  the  summer 
season  for  our  citizens  ;  its  nearness  and  acccjsihility 
from  Boston,  the  salubrity  of  its  locality,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  views  it  commands,  i-endering  it  pecu- 
liarly attractive.  It  is  delightful  to  sit  at  the  close  of 
a  summer  day  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  look  upoa 
the  bay,  with  its  fringing  islands  and  picturesque 
shores,  the  various  craft  with  their  white  sails  spread 
before  the  breeze,  or  beating  up  close-hauled  against 
it.  As  twilight  deepens,  and  lights  begin  one  by  one 
to  twinkle  forth  out  of  the  darkness,  while  the  sharp 
lines  of  roeks  and  houses  are  mellowed  by  the  obscuri- 
ty, the  scenery  acquires  a  very  romantic  character. 
The  wide  reach  of  land  and  sea-scApe  then  becomes  a 
boundless  field  for  speculation,  and  a  basis  for  build- 
ing up  a  very  pretty  number  of  air-castles.  There  are 
in  the  neighborhood  remains  of  earthworks  erected  by 
the  Americans  during  the  revolutionary  war,  for  here- 
abouts there  was  "  mounting  in  hot  haste,"  planting  of 
batteries,  marching  and  countermarching,  and  all  the 
hustle  incidental  to  extensive  military  operations. 
There  are  few  material  traces,  however,of  the  revolution- 
ary struggle  either  here  or  elsewhere.  The  lines  of  forti- 
fication are  fast  disappearing  befoie  the  ploughshare — 
agriculture  is  no  respecter  of  battle  monuments,  and 
where  bristling  bayonets  stood  up  in  defiance,  the  tall 
spear-heads  of  wheat  and  barley  nod  in  the  passing 
breeze.  But  though  these  memorials  of  a  by-gono 
age  are  disappearing,  there  is  no  danger  that  ths  story 
of  the  past  will  be  lost.  Traditions  are  gamered  up, 
and  art  and  literature  give  them  a  permanent  shrine. 


RUSSIAN    SOLDIERS. 

The  soldier  is  always  hungry  ;  when  he  discovers  a 
field  of  cucumbers,  water-melons  or  gourds,  he  eats 
them,  without  washing,  with  the  rind  on.  If  with  this 
the  poor  wretch  has  a  little  salt  and  a  mouthful  of  brandy,  he 
would  not  exchange  with  a  prince.  These  men  are  mere  children. 
They  must  be  led,  but  they  obey  readily.  Every  four  months 
they  receive  their  pay  of  three  rubles,  23.  lOd.  The  soldier  who 
is  not  in  active  service,  wears  always,  in  summer  and  winter,  a 
cow-skin  cloak  of  a  mixed  gray  and  red  color.  This  is  his  gar- 
ment and  his  bed.  Once  a  year  they  receive  a  new  cloak,  with 
three  pairs  of  ankle  boots  of  Russia  leather,  with  excellent  soles. 
He  does  not  use  them,  for  he  takes  great  care  of  his  kit.  His 
ample  belts  are  always  dazzling  whie,  his  arras  shine  like  a  mir- 
ror, and  are  always  in  good  condition.  Such  are  the  men.  In 
respect  to  the  ofiBcers,  their  small  pay  is  usually  paid  once  in  four 
months,  and  it  is  always  immediately  gaily  lost  at  dice  or  faro,  in 
true  Samaritan  fashion,  on  a  cloak  spread  on  a  bed.  The  winner 
regales  the  others  with  champagne.  The  Cossacks  are  an  excel- 
lent troop  as  outposts.  They  are  brave,  intelligent,  clever,  gentle 
and  faithful.  If  one  has  Cossacks  with  him,  he  is  safe  from  sur- 
prise. They  have  a  natural  prudence  which  surpasses  the  instinct 
of  the  savages  of  America,  and  scents  the  enemy  before  he  shows 
himself.  Without  apparent  precaution,  a  picquet  of  Cossacks 
will  place  itself  close  to  the  enemy ;  four  lances  stuck  in  the 
ground,  with  a  horse-cloth  thrown  over  them,  is  their  habitation. 
They  make  no  fire  in  the  night.  Their  horses  are  loo-^e  around 
them.  At  a  whistle  the  good  beasts  return  of  themselves. — Lon- 
don Examiner. 
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THE  ARCIIITECTITRE  OF  ItlRDS. 

The  smdy  of  the  mechanism  of  animals  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
lio-hlful  features  in  natural  history,  luui  the  architecture  of  hirds  is 
■n-cil  calculated  to  excite  our  interest  and  admiration  in  a  hi;i;h  de- 
gree. The  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  in-  endless  Tnriety,  by 
mysterious  instinct,  we  may  trace  with  pleasure — but  the  motive- 
principle  must  remain  an  enigma  to  us,  forever  !  For  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  render  the  powers  of  our  artists  have  been  invoked 
to  produce  the  accompanying  sketches  representing,  in  a  truly 
natural  manner,  some  specimens  connected  with  this  interesting 
subject.  "  A  nest,"  says  the  French  Academy,  "  is  a  sort  of  cra- 
dle, a  species  of  dwellitlg-liouse,  wliiih  birds  eonstnict  wherein  to 
lay  their  eggs  and  rear  their  young."  Tlie  Academy  might  have 
added  that  it  is  a  regular,  "solid,  skillful  and  elegant  structure, 
eommcneed,  with  tender  solicitude  and  pnidcnt  forethought,  under 
the  impulse  of  (so  called)  blind  instinctive  necessity,  and  (continued 
with  zeal  and  perseverance — a  work  the  skill  of  which  is  inexpli- 
cable, and  a  matter  of  astonishment.  Each  kind  of  bird  has  its 
own  peculiar  form  and  sort  of  nest,  its  own  regulations  and  chosen 
spot.  Bird.<i  of  prey  choose  the  summits  of  rocks  and  crags  or 
hi^h  desei-ted  towers',  where  they  build  their  capacious  dwellings 
witli  large  twig.s  and  sticks,  to  which  purpose  the  great  muscular 
power  nature  has  bestowed  on  them  is  admirably  fitted — and  at 
much  cost  of  time  and  trouble,  for  these  buildings  are  destined  for 
children  and  great  grand-children,  it  rarely  happening  that  the 
first  or  second  offspring  forsake  the  place  of  their  birth.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  tiicsc  nests  are  so  substantially  built  that  they 
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withstand  the  a.ssaults  of  time  and  weather  for  a  lengthened  period. 
Most  birds  build  in  ti-ees  amongst  the  branches  of  bushes  or  be- 
hind a  clod  of  earth,  making  use  of  twigs,  straws,  moss,  down, 
cotton  and  a  thousand  little  materials,  gathered  here  and  there 
■with  infinite  industry,  to  be  carried  (often  from  no  inconsiderable 
distance)  with  uuemng  exactitude,  to  the  selected  spot.  Then, 
having  only  feet  and  bills  to  work  with,  all  these  various  substan- 
ces are  an-anged  and  fitted  together,  until  a  masterpiece  of  work- 
m.anship  is  completed.  Some  of  the  feathered  tribes,  with  wonderful 
skill  attach  their  nests  to  a  supple  bough  which  is  moved  by  every 
breath  of  wind,  a  perfect  swing.  Others  collect  clay  and  gravelly 
mud,  which  with  leaves  and  water  carried  in  their  bills,  they  form 
into  cement  and  build  compact  houses  for  themselves,  impcrviou.'S 
to  rain,  cold  or  dampness,  against  chimneys  or  on  ledges  of  walls. 
These  nests,  outwardly  a  work  of  great  art,  appear  within,  a  very 
masterpiece  of  skill  and  ingenuity.  They  are  divided  into  sepa- 
rate chambers,  allowing  the  parent  bird  a  room  to  himself,  when 
his  services  arc  not  required,  where  he 
can  repose  at  ease,  or  whence  he  can 
watch  and  look  out  on  the  world  be- 
yond. How  many,  many  journeys 
must  these  indefatigable  artisans  per- 
form, what  an  amount  of  ceaseless  in- 
du--:ry,  what  enduring  patience  does 
this  instinct  exhibit !  Those  which 
build  upon  the  ground  are  less  particu- 
lar, and  display  less  skill,  but  the  de- 
sired end  of  warmth  and  protection  is 
attained.  Others  arc  content  with  a 
hole  in  the  sand.  Here  they  lay  their 
eggs,  which  they  leave  during  the  day- 
time to  be  batched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  returning  homeward  at  night  to 
sit  upon  them.  The  nest  of  the  long- 
tailed  titmouse  is  a  most  remarkable 
construction.  This  bird,  which  is  not 
bigger  than  a  ^vren,  takes  innumerable 
means  of  precaution  for  the  comfort, 
safety  and  concealment  of  its  dwelling. 
It  is  made  like  a  hollow  ball,  with  a 
small  opening  on  one  side,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  engraving.  This  orifice 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  door  and 
window,  and  is  so  well  bairicadcd  that 
neither  cold  nor  rain  can  penetrate  into 
the  interior.  This  is  effected  by  an 
admirably  contrived  screen,  Ijcfore  the 
entrance  to  the  little  citadel,  of  downy 
feathers,  which  is  very  pliant,  to  admit 
of  ingress  and  etfress,  and  yet  exclude 
the  weather.  Yet  this  is  not  all. 
From  its  vcr^- diminutive  size,  this  bird 
is  afraid  of  numeroiLs  enemies,  and 
therefore  has  recourse  to  wise  artifice 
to  conceal  its  asylum.  It  f.istens  its 
nest  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  cov- 
ers it  carefully  and  skillfully  with  the 
twigs  and  leaves  of  the  parasitical 
plants  that  cluster  around  the  stem  to 
which  it  adheres,  and  contrives  to  give 
to  the  inimitable  structure  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  part  of  the  bark.  Hav- 
ing exhausted  its  skill  in  the  deception, 
intended  only  to  deceive  enemies,  the 
little  creature  enters  its  mansion  and 
rears  a  family  under  protection  of  the 
pious  fraud.  Another  kind,  belonging 
to  the  same  tribe,  carries  its  precau- 
tionary measures  even  to  a  greater 
extent.    Being  a    frequenter  of   th^ 


mouth  of  which  is  too  small  for  even  a  rat  to  enter.  Another 
variety  unite  a  kind  of  chalice  to  form  their  nest,  in  which  the  old 
ones  arc  accustomed  to  take  rest  from  the  cares  of  housekeeping. 
The  nest  of  this  bird,  which  is  one  of  the  smallest  and  weakest,  is 
generally  eight  inches  high  by  four  broad,  within — which  may  be 
considered  enormous  dimensions  in  comparison  with  the  size  and 
force  of  the  little  architects.  The  structure  is  commenced  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  and  is  not  completed,  although  diligently  carried 
on,  until  spring,  when  the  female  is  ready  to  begin  laying  her  eggs. 
As  they  often  lay  and  hatch  to  the  amount  of  twenty,  this  ocen- 
pics  some  time.  The  sedge-bird  exhibits  the  instinct  with  which 
it  is  furnished  in  a  dlflFcrent  form.  In  order  to  protect  its  young 
from  the  element  amongst  which  it  is  bom,  this  bird  adapts  its 
nest  to  the  twofold  capacity  of  a  land-house  and  a  ship  !  The 
nest,  which  is  formed  of  perfectly  water-tight  cement,  is  suspended 
to  a  willow  branch,  which  is  often  reached  by  the  water  when  it 
rises,  when  the  nest,  like  a  boat,  floats  securely  and  comfortably 
with  its  precious  live  freight,  shortly  again  to  swing  in  the  air ! 
The  nests  of  others  of  this  species  are  so  artfully  constructed,  and 
80  firmly  interiivovcn  and  glued  together,  that  the  knot  must  be  cut 
in  order  to  see  within.  No  less  curious  are  the  nests  of  the  field- 
fare, yellow-hammer,  finch — but  most  particularly  so  are  those  of 
the  weaver-bird,  or  cherry-finch — which  congregate  in  large  masses 
of  from  five  to  .six  hundred,  and  live  together  in  one  harmonious 
community.  Many  hundreds  of  them  club  together  and  go  to 
work  to  build  an  immense  roof  on  a  tree,  or  perhaps  one  over 
another.     This  they  make  of  stalks,   leaves,  clay,  etc.,  so  thick 
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borders  of  w.ater,  it  has  everything  to  dread  from  the  vermin  that 
infest  those  places.  AVhat  then  is  to  he  done  as  a  safc;,aiard  from 
the  insidious  foe  ?  It  is  at  no  loss,  for  choosing  the  hough  of  a 
tree  that  overhangs  the  water,  it  builds  its  bottle-shaped  nest,  the 
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and  strong  that  it  is  absolutely  impervious  to  the  rain.  When 
this  work  is  accomplished  by  the  united  labor  of  the  association, 
the  under  surface  of  the  roof  is  divided  amongst  the  members,  and 
they  commence  building  their  nests  to  this  covering.  They  are 
all  "of  a  size,  and  built  the  one  touching  the  other.  Each  of  these 
dwellings  has  its  own  entrance,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  . 
door  serves  for  three  windows,  for  one  apartment  is  on  the  right, 
another  on  the  left,  the  third  'in  the  background.  Some  of  the 
neighbors  are  on  such  friendly  terms  that  they  allow  one  doorway 
to  serve  for  both  families.  Thus  these  buildings  are  erected  at 
the  least  possible  expense  to  the  individual  birds,  as  each  one 
makes  use  of  the  sidewall  tff  his  neighbor  as  a  portion  of  his  house 
— yet  the  additions  are  so  contrived  as  never  to  leave  the  thin 
part  it  ion- walls  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  nests,  which  are 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  are  formed  of  finer  le.aves  andgrasa 
than  the  roof,  very  closely  woven,  and  the  inside  of  them  is  lined 
with  down.  As  the  population  increases,  new  nests  are  built  over 
the  old  ones.  Those  which  have  been 
forsaken  are  turned  into  streets  and 
avenues  leading  to  the  new  structures. 
The  learned  Vaillant  examined  one  of 
these  roofed  cities,  and  counted  io  it 
three  hundred  and  twenty  houses  or 
nests.  Each  of  these  must  have  con- 
tained one  pair,  making  a  colony 
of  six  hundred  and  forty  members. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  such  a  community  for 
the  course  of  a  year,  especially  to  note 
the  care  and  kindness  bestowed  on  the 
rising  generation.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  barracks  are  deserted  when  the 
young  ones  are  fledged  and  capable  of 
flight,  and  remahi  empty  until  the 
next  season.  We  know  not  how  the 
association  is  first  formed,  when  dis- 
solved, or  by  what  intelligence  they 
again  unite.  This  has  not  yet  been 
discovered,  so  we  are  ignorant  of  that 
precisely  which  it  would  be  most  in- 
teresting to  know.  There  is  one  spe- 
cies of  nest  which  figures  in  the  annals 
of  gastronomy  as  well  as  zoology ;  we 
mean  the  edible  nest  of  the  Indian 
swallow,  which  is  the  occiv^ion  of  a  vast 
trade  in  Chinese  and  East  Indian  seas, 
and  is  esteemed  by  the  Dutch,  .as  well 
as  the  Celestials,  as  the  choicest  dish 
of  their  cookery.  This  dish  is  not,  as 
,  formerly  supposed,  composed  of  fish 
eggs  and  other  animal  substances,  but 
the  vcrhable  nests  of  the.se  swallows, 
formed,  in  like  fashion  to  those  of  the 
family  to  which  they  belong — of  sprigs 
of  sea-grass  glued  together  in  the  re- 
quired shape.  Lancourcur,  the  natu- 
ralist, thought  he  recognized  this  grass 
in  some  which  he  discovered  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  containing  a  great 
amount  of  saccharine.  These  ne.sts 
are  found  principally  in  caverns  of 
the  islands  of  these'  sea.s,  at  Timor, 
Flores,  Ambo^nia,  Tahiti,  and  the 
Marquestxs  Islands.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain these  much-sought  nests,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  descend  steep  i-ocks  for  some 
hundred  feet,  to  reach  the  caves  form- 
ed by  the  action  of  the  sea.  It  is 
trulya  pcrilou.^  employment,  and  lifo 
is  often  endangered. 
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editoriaij  melange. 

Inritations  were  given  hy  a  wealthy  lady  of  New  York  city,  a 
short  time  since,  to  attend  what  she  called  a  *'  Calico  Ball."  Each 
lady  invited  was  to  come  to  the  ball  in  a  caiico  dress,  which  dress 
was  to  be  sent  the  next  day  to  one  of  the  charitable  iostitniions  for 

clothing  the  poor. A  little  son  of  the  editor  of  the  5Ianche?tcr 

Mirror  swallowed  a  silver  thimble  a  few  days  since. The 

whole  number  of  soldiers  in  the  militia  of  JIaine  at  the  present  time 
is  2617,  of  whom  272  are  commissioned  officers,  320  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  musicians,  and  2017  privates.  Twenty-seven 
companies  have  been  petitioned  for  daring  the  year  past,  and 

fifteen  organized. The  Jesuits  of  Spain  have  been  ordered  to 

withdraw  to  the  island  of  Jlajorea. The  Lynn  shoe  manufac- 

tarers  are  beginning  to  receive  orders  more  liberally  than  for  some 
time  previous ;  and  the  indications  are  that  they  will  have  a 
very  good  spring  trade.  One  of  the  largest  and  oldest  of  manu- 
facturers has  recently  received  orders  to  quite  a  large  amount — 
sufficient  to  put  most  of  his  workmen  on  the  bench. Accord- 
ing to  late  census  returns,  there  are  49*1  Mormons  in  the  State  of 

Michigan,  the  most  of  whom  are  on  Beaver  Island. Russia 

virtually  is  inaccessible.  No  power  or  powers  can  enter  and  re- 
main on  her  ice-bound  and  snow-covered  territory.  She  says  to 
the  world  :  "  Come  with  a  small  force,  and  I  will  overwhelm  you  ; 
come  with  a  large  one,  and  you  will  oterwhelm  yourselves." 

Charles  XII.  and  Napoleon  both  experienced  this  truth. The 

immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York  last  year  was  319,223;  at 
Quebec,  53,183;  at  Baltimore,  31,151 ;  and  at  Boston,  22,000. 
Total,  428,557. A  party  of  robbers  armed  with  revolvers  en- 
tered a  house  in  Thorold,  Canada  "West,  lately,  presented  their 
pistols  to  the  inmates,  and  robbed  the  house  of  S134.  The  nest 
evening  they  walked  into  a  house  occupied  only  by  women,  and 

robbed  it  of  S900  in  the  same  manner. At  Philadelphia,  Mrs. 

Emma  R.  Coe,  a  distinguished  participant  in  "Woman's  Rights 
Conventions,  was  registered  as  a  student  of  law  in  the  office  of 

the  District  Court. At  St.  Louis,  Thomas  Kain  was  sitting 

in  the  house  of  Philip  Keating,  talking  to  the  wife  of  Keating  in  a 
familiar  manner,  when  Keating  came  in,  and  rushing  upon  Kain 
in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  struck  him  several  blows  with  his  fist.  The 
assaulted  man  fell  upon  the  floor,  and  was  found  to  have  his  neck 

broken,  and  to  be  dead. Advices  from  Nova  Scotia  represent 

the  people  as  being  highly  pleased  with  the  effects  of  the  reci- 
procity treaty,  and  arrangements  are  making  for  much  larger  ex- 
ports of  coal  from  Pictou  next  season. A  black  snake,  meas- 
uring four  feet  in  length  and  big  in  proportion,  was  killed  in  the 
town  of  Hamden,  Coimecticut,  lately,  by  Mr.  Edmund  D.  Brad- 
lev.     It  is  a  rare  circumstance  to  kill  a  snake  in  the  month  of 

January. The  steam  fire  engine  recently  built  at  Cincinnati  for 

this  citv,  has  received  the  name  of  "  Miles  Greeirwood,"  in  honor  of 

the  chief  engineer  of  the  Cincinnati  Fire  Department. Jlr.  T. 

Cuimingham,  boiler  manufacturer,  Charlestown,  has  just  closed 
a  contract  with  the  government  for  the  construction  of  four  iron 
fog  boats,  to  be  supplied  with  bells,  and  to  be  placed  at  different 

stations  on  the  coast. The  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 

Church  {New  York,)  has  adopted  a  rule  in  the  Synod,  that  the 
title  of  "  D.  D."  shall  not  hereafter  be  attached  to  the  names  of 

any  of  their  ministers. During  the  year  ending  on  the  last 

day  of  November,  1854,  nearly  five  thousand  tons  of  copper  ore 
were  brought  to  Chicago  by  the  Central  Railroad,  from  the  min- 
eral regions  of  Upper  Georgia  and  Tennessee. The  number 

of  Christian  Jews  in  the  world  is  estimated  by  one  of  their  num- 
ber at  15,000,  of  whom  several  hundred  are  in  the  United  States, 

manv  of  them  occupving  highly  respectable  positions. The 

Lvnn  News  says  that  Mr,  Blaney  Alley,  of  that  city,  made  twenty 
pairs  of  gaiter  boots  in  twelve  hours,  lately. Some  sis  thou- 
sand firkins  of  butter  have  been  put  aboard  vessels  for  California, 
lately,  in  New  York,  and  some  four  thousand  at  Boston,  making 
a  total  of  over  ten  thousand  firkins  of  sound  qtiality,  the  best  in 

the  market. Mr.  Peter  Pretcrre,  a  Prench  physician,  has  been 

convicted  at  New  York  of  selling  laudanum  without  the  word 
"  poison  "  being  labelled  on  it.  This  is  the  first  conviction  that 
has  ever  occtured  there  under  the  statute  which  imposes  the 
penalty. A  little  child  of  Mr.  Freeborn  Lawrence,  of  Fitch- 
burg,  was  burned  to  death,  lately. 


iDajisilic  fftdljcrings. 


Italias  Patbiotism. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Italian  patriots  in 
Kew  York  recently,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  a  mass 
meeting  of  patriots  of  all  countries  should  be  held  on  the  9th 
instant,  to  commemorate  the  deposition  of  the  Pope  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  Roman  Republic  by  law,  in  1849;  and 
also  to  rejoice  over  the  fact  that  the  foreign  armies  which  destroyed 
the  Romaif  armies  and  restored  papacy,  notwithstanding  the  uni- 
versal execration  of  the  people,  will  probably  be  withdrawn  from 
Rome  and  Italv  at  an  carlv  dav. 


The  RoxBrRT  ATHEN.3:rM. — Froi«  the  annual  report  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Roxhury  Athenieum,  a^;  publishcfl  in  the  Norfolk 
County  Journal,  we  learn  that  the  lihran.-  of  that  institution  now 
contains  6500  bound  volumes,  500  volumes  of  unbound  periodicals. 
The  number  of  books  taken  out  daring  the  year  was  5850.  The 
receipts  were  S627,  which  were  about  SIO  less  than  the  expenses. 


Sound  Doctrine. — In  England  there  arc  two  maxims  which 
generally  prevail  in  society,  and  which  might  be  adopted  here 
wth  advantage ;  they  are  that :  "  /(  is  vulgar  to  lice  aboce  your 
means,"  or  "  To  dress  above  your  station." 


'JcDAH  Tomo. — A  monumental  tablet  in  honor  of  the  memory 
of  this  wealthy  and  benevolent  member  of  tlie  Hebrew  faith,  has 
been  placed  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  in  Warren  Street,  in  this  city. 


Professor  McKay,  of  South  Carolina,  estimates  that  the  cotton 
crop  of  this  year  will  exceed  that  of  1854,  by  270,000  bales. 

The  work  of  tunnelling  the  Hoosac  will  be  re-commenced  in 
the  spring.  Meanwhile  it  is  best  not  to  bore  the  public  much 
about  it. 

Governor  Gardner  has  issued  his  official  proclamation  that  the 
district  of  Boston  Comer  has  been  ceded  to  and  made  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Jlr.  Nathaniel  Estland,  on  Monday  week,  fell  into  a  vat  of  hot 
tan  liquid,  in  Mr.  John  "W.  Gillioii's  patent  leather  factory  at 
Danvers,  and  was  so  badly  scalded  that  he  died  on  Wednesday. 

E.  Carter,  Jr.,  collector  of  Portland,  has  paid  this  winter  for 
fishing  bounties  to  fifty-seven  vessels,  S8300.  There  are  more 
vessels  yet  to  be  paid. 

Redmond  Ryan,  the  well-known  delineator  of  Irish  character, 
and  the  singer  of  Irish  songs,  died  at  Galveston,  a  short  time 
since,  of  cholera. 

James  T.  Ball,  a  youth  of  Prince  Georges  county,  Md.,  lately 
killed  four  birds  with  one  stone.  Huzza  for  young  America. 
Two  birds  with  one  stone  is  as  much  as  our  fathers  ever  dreamed 
of  killing. 

In  Detroit,  Baber,  who  participated  in  a  burglary  and  attempt- 
ed to  kill  a  clerk,  has  been  sentenced  to  fifty  years  in  the  State 
Prison,  or  till  1905,  when  he  will  be  sixty-eight  years  old,  he 
being  now  eighteen. 

The  Courier  assures  its  readers  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  report  that  the  "  Black  Swan"  has  been  engaged  to  sing  be- 
fore the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  close  of 
each  daily  session. 

The  actual  defences  of  New  York  harbor  are  1064  guns,  of 
various  calibre,  though  most  of  them  are  hea^-y  pieces.  This  in- 
cludes 318  guns  at  Throg's  Neck,  and  takes  in  the  works  on  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  Staten  Island,  and  at  the  Narrows. 

John  Faulkner,  a  young  man,  dumb  and  idiotic,  escaped  from 
the  Dexter  Asylum,  at  Providence,  on  Wednesday  week,  and  on 
Thursday  he  was  found  hanging  dead  by  his  heels  from  the  top 
of  a  picket  fence  surrounding  a  burial  ground. 

The  report  of  the  Upper  Canadian  schools  for  1853,  shows  that 
the  aggregate  sum  raised  for  all  educational  purposes  is  £199,674. 
an  increase  on  any  preceding  year  of  £23,958.  Still  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  one  in  four,  cannot  read  and  write. 

While  excavating  the  pile  of  ruins  caused  by  the  burning  of 
Jndson's  Hotel,  in  New  York,  a  human  body  was  dug  up.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  body  of  an  English  gentleman,  who  was  stay- 
ing at  the  house  when  the  fire  occurred. 

ilr.  Powers,  the  American  sculptor,  has  a  copy  in  bronze  of 
the  cast  of  Napoleon's  head,  made  by  his  physician,  Antomarchi, 
immediately  after  his  death,  from  the  clay  of  some  rich  Etruscan 
vases,  broken  up  for  the  purpose,  there  being  no  suitable  earth  at 
St.  Helena. 

The  country  residence  of  Asher  C.  Havens,  of  the  firm  of  Ha- 
vens &  Co.,  commission  merchants  of  New  York  city,  at  Fort 
Washington,  about  twelve  miles  up  the  Hudson,  was  recently 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  three  of  his  daughters,  aged  from  14  to  22 
years,  perished  in  the  flames. 

There  is  a  party  of  four  gentlemen  in  Boston,  who  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  every  Friday  night  for  the  last  twentj-- 
scven  years,  to  enjoy  a  sociable  game  of  whist.  They  arc  still 
hale  and  hearty,  witli  a  fair  prospect  of  seeing  twenty-seven  more 
years. 

The  Atlanta  (Geo.)  Examiner  says  over  eight  hundred  bushels 
of  sweet  potatoes  have  been  raised  by  ilr.  Edward  Shcpard  on  1 
PxQ  acres  of  land  near  Columbus,  Georgia.      He  is  reported  to 
have  discovered  a  mode  of  cultivation  by  which  such  large  crops 
can  be  raised  as  a  general  thing,  [on  rich  land.] 

The  children  of  Schiller,  the  great  German  author,  are  endeav- 
oring to  obtain  from  the  Prussian  Chamber  an  extension  of  the 
copyright  which  they  now  enjoy  in  the  works  of  their  illustrious 
parent.  According'to  the  present  law  their  peculiar  property  in 
Schiller's  works  is  secured  until  1858,  and  they  pray  that  the  term 
may  be  extended  twenty  years. 

About  two  rears  ago,  Mr.  Elijah  Moore,  a  Virginia  farmer, 
moved  to  Iowa,  and  at  the  late  Agricultural  Fair  in  Washington 
county,  in  that  State,  took  the  premium  for  the  best  crop  of  com. 
He  raised  one  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  com 
was  planted  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  June,  and  cribbed  the  last  day 
of  September. 

In  1838,  Mrs.  George  N.  Briggs  spun  and  wove  a  piece  of 
cloth,  for  which  she  obtained  a  premium  at  the  Berkshire  Agri- 
cultural Fair,  and  this  premium  cloth  was  made  into  a  dress  coat 
and  worn  by  her  husband  in  Washington,  where  he  had  the  rep- 
utation of  being  the  only  member  for  whom  his  wife  spun  and 
wove  his  coat. 

The  monster  grizzly  bear  from  California,  which  has  been  ex- 
hibited in  various  parts  of  the  country,  broke  loose  in  Philadelphia 
recently,  and  was  secured  with  ranch  trouble  and  labor.  During 
his  brief  freedom,  Bruin  gave  an  omnibus  horse  an  affectionate 
hn<',  paid  his  respects  to  a  mule,  stole  a  joint  of  beef  from  a 
butcher,  and  terrified  everybody  in  the  vicinity. 

The  sober  people  of  Guildhall,  Vt.,  and  vicinity  have  been  fa- 
vored with. a  *'  blow  "  recently.  The  bridge  across  the  Connecti- 
cut was  lifted  from  its  place  and  set  doivn  across  the  river  below, 
where  it  is  still  safe  for  foot  passengers,  and  quite  a  havoc  was 
!  made  among  chimneys,  roofs,  sheds,  and  other  material  that  came 
in  the  wav.     The  damage  to  the  bridge  alone  is  S2500. 

Petitions  have  been  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  Delaware 
askiu"  that  bodv  to  so  alter  the  law  as  to  allow  orderly,  industri- 
ous and  well-behaved  free  colored  persons  from  other  States  to 
come  into  that  State  for  lawful  purposes,  on  the  permit  of  any 
judge,  or  the  chancellor  of  the  State,  and  to  extend  the  period  of 
absence,  whereby  free  colored  persons  going  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  State  are  deprived  of  their  residence. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  just  granted  an  annual  pension  of 
600  francs,  from  his  privy  purse,  to  an  old  man,  aged  seventy- 
three,  named  Noel  Pepin,  who  was  formerly  private  gamekeeper 
at  the  chateau  of  Navarre,  the  residence  of  the  Empress  Josephine. 
He  is  now  the  only  sun-ivor  of  all  those  who  formed  the  house- 
hold of  the  empress,  and  has  frequently  seen  Louis  Napoleon 
plaving  in  the  gardens  of  that  chateau. 

The  brig  "  Ethiopian  Queen,"  built  expressly  for  the  convey- 
ance of  Christian  teachers  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  was 
launched  opposite  to  the  city  of  Hamburg,  in  Germany,  on  the 
27ih  of  last  September.  She  w;ls  built  by  a  poor  but  charitable 
cotigregation  in  the  German  village  of  Hermansburg,  and  cost 
13,000  thalcrs,  of  which  150  came  from  some  unkno«ni  person 
in  America. 


forrign    HUms. 


The  total  shipment  of  coffee  from  Rio  Janeiro  during  Novem- 
ber was  176,400  bags,  of  which  22,450  were  for  IJew  York,  and 
10,000  for  Baltimore. 

An  English  paper  says  that  the  son  of  a  Mr.  Perkins,  an  Amer- 
ican gentleman,  has  proposed  to  supply  the  British  govenmient 
with  a  steam  gun  capable  of  throwing  a  ball  of  a  ton  weight  a 
distance  of  five  miles. 

The  revenue  of  the  British  colony  of  Victoria,  during  the  quar- 
ter ending  June  30,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  54,081,975. 
During  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  the  revenue  from  gold  licen- 
ses and  escort  fees  amounted  to  5841,450. 

The  British  expenditure  in  the  year  ending  the  10th  October 
last,  on  account  of  the  army  was  £7.060,8821  on  account  of  the 
navy  .£10,057,769  5s  lOd  ;  on  account  of  the  ordnance£3. 69 0,890 
lis  9d  ;  Kaffir  war  £230,000,  and  the  vote  of  credit;  additional 
expenses,  war  vriih  Russia,  £220,000. 

No  country  except  France,  outside  of  Italy,  sent  a  larger  num- 
ber of  prelates  to  the  late  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  at 
Rome,  than  the  United  States.  France  sent  seven,  the  United, 
States  six,  England  six  and  Ireland  six.  The  other  states  were 
represented  by  a  smaller  number. 

Great  progress  is  making  with  the  Industrial  Palace  at  Paris. 
Workmen  are  now  employed  in  laying  do^vn  the  flooring  of  the 
basement  story  and  forming  the  foot-paths  coimected  with  the 
building.  Many  artists  are  at  the  same  time  engaged  with  the 
decorative  paintings. 

The  Roman  beggars  are  a  great  curiosity  to  a  stranger.  Th«y 
sit  in  chairs  at  every  church  door  and  rattle  their  tin  boxes  at 
the  passers-by.  One  copper  is  usually  the  extent  of  their  demand, 
and  if  the  charitably  disposed  person  has  no  copper  coin,  they  are 
always  ready  to  change  a  piece  of  silver. 

The  London  AlheuEeum  has  Mr.  Bentley's  authority  for  saying 
that  the  following  sums  have  been  paid  by  his  firm  for  American 
copyrights  to  three  American  writers  :  to  Mr.  Washington  Irving, 
£2450 ;  to  Mr.  Prescott,  £2495  ;  and  to  Mr.  Feimimore  Cooper, 
£12,590— in  all,  £17,535. 


Sanbs  of  ©olir. 


All  noble  enthusiasms  pass  through  a  feverish  stage  and 

grow  wiser  and  more  serene. — Channing. 

....  Murmur  at  nothing;  if  our  ills  are  reparable,  it  is  un- 
grateful ;  if  remediless,  it  is  vain. — Cdion. 

Money  and  time  are  the  heaviest  burdens  of  life,  and  the 

unhappiest  of  all  mortals  are  those  who  have  more  of  either  than 
they  know  how  to  use. — Johnson. 

Love  sees  what  no  eye  sees ;  love  hears  what  no  ear  hears ; 

and  what  never  rose  in  the  heart  of  man  love  prepares  for  its 
object . — La  vater. 

....  The  real  wants  of  nature  are  the  measure  of  enjoy- 
ments, as  the  foot  is  the  measure  of  the  shoe.  We  can  call  only 
the  want  of  what  is  necessary  povertjf. — St,  Clement. 

....  True  friendship  is  a  plant  of  slow  gro^vth,  and  must  un- 
dergo and  T\-ithstand  the  shocks  of  adversity,  before  it  is  entitled 
to  the  appellation. —  Washington. 

He  that  does  good  to  another  man,  does  also  good  to  him- 
self; not  only  in  the  consequence,  but  in  the  very  act  of  doing  it ; 
for  the  conscience  of  well-doing  is  a  very  ample  reward. — Seneca. 

A  nation's  character  is  the  sum  of  its  splendid  deeds  ;  they 

constitute  one  common  patrimony,  the  nation's  inheritance. 
They  awe  foreign  powers,  they  arouse  and  animate  our  own 
people. — Clay. 

We  should  amuse  our  evening  hours  of  life  in  cultivating 

the  tender  plants,  and  bringing  them  to  perfection,  before  they 
are  transplanted  to  a  happier  clime. —  Washington. 

There  sometimes  wants  only  a  stroke  of  fortune  to  dis- 
cover numberless  latent  good  or  bad  qualities,  which  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  eternally  concealed  ;  as  words  written  with  a 
certain  liquor  appear  only  when  applied  to  the  fire. — Grerille. 

....  Those  orators  who  give  us  much  noise  and  many  words, 
but  little  argument  and  less  wit,  and  who  are  the  loudest  when 
least  lucid,  should  take  a  lesson  from  the  great  volume  of  nature ; 
she  often  gives  us  the  lightning  without  the  thunder,  but  never  the 
thunder  without  the  lightning. — Burritt. 


3oker*s  Bnitget. 

Modem  giris  are  true  labor-saving  machines.  They  save  all 
the  labor  by  doing  nothing. 

Why  does  an  omnibus  conductor  always  try  a  silver  fourpenny- 
piece  yrith  his  teeth  i     To  prove  that  it's  a  fourpeimy  bit. 

Toleration  means  allowing  you  to  think  as  I  do  ;  but  directly 
you  want  me  to  think  as  you  do,  then  it's  gross  inioleration. — 
Punch. 

An  infallible  remedy  for  redundancy  of  style,  is  for  the  diffuse 
author  to  form  the  habit  of  writing  advertisements,  and  paying  for 
their  inseition. 

It  is  proposed  to  appoint  an  officer,  to  be  called  the  state  as- 
trologer, whose  duties  it  shall  be  to  calculate  the  natiWties  of  all 
persons  applying  for  office. 

What  is  the  pleasantest  to  a  homely  woman — ^to  become  good 
looking,  or  to  see  her  dear,  beautiful  friend,  Maria  Jane,  catch  the 
small  pox  and  grow  ugly  like  herself  ? 

"  Daddv,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  :  why  is  neighbor  Smith's 
liquor  shop  like  a  counterifeit  dollar  ?  Because  you  can't  pass 
it,"  said  the  urchin.     Exit  old  toper. 

In  frostv  weather  we  are  told  we  should  lop  oiir  timber  out  of 
doors.  The  most  sensible  way  of  lopping  your  timber  will  be  to 
cut  vonr  stick  and  go  in  doors  to  a  comfortable  fire. 

We  alwavs  feel  sorr)'  for  illustrious  brides  and  bridegrooms  who 
have  to  put  "  their  mark  "  in  the  parish  register ;  for  it  seems 
ominous  that  their  wedded  life  should  begin  ^rith  crosses. 

We  hope  the  commissariat  supplies  provision  enough  to  sustain 
the  energy  of  our  forces  before  Sebastopol.  Plenty  to  eat  must 
be  neeessaiT  to  such  capital  trenvher-iacn. — Punch. 

The  ancient  Roman  ladies  are  said  sometimes  to  have  adorned 
themselves  by  tjnng  a  live  snake  round  their  necks.  The  reptile, 
in  that  case,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  lady's  live  stock. 

Messrs.  S.  D.  &  S.  H.  Carpenter,  proprietors  and  editors  of  the 
Madison  Patriot,  happening  to  be  both  absent  from  home,  there 
appeared  in  their  paper  the  follo^ring  notice  :  *'  Wanted  immedi- 
atelv  at  this  office,  the  sen-ices  of  tico  Carpenters.  Good  wages 
and  permanent  employment  will  be  given." 
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1VT0TICE  TO  AD^iaiTISERS.— Onf  pat^f  only  of 
IN  this  paper  is  devotfi  to  advtrtisnmnts.  The  im- 
moiise  ciroiil:itiou  of  the  Pictorial  {X-ciug  ov^  one  liun- 
dred  Ihoiisatui  copies  uv^i/y).  forms  a  vehicle  ot  .idverti?e- 
meat  that  is  rarelv  offered  to  the  puhbc.  Another  fact 
which  gre:iUy  enhances  the  vnlue  of  the  Pictorial  ns  na 
advorUsiiigr  medium  is.  that  it  is  prfstrveil.  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  reiid,  being  regularly  bound  up  eTery 
six  months,  so  that  ench  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  pfmiaufiH  card  of 
thr  (idvrrlisfr's  busitifss  for  yvars  to  come. 

[tt-Terms  for  Advertising.— Fi./^ J/  cents  per  o?if,  m 
all  cai«?p,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  «iino.    Terms,  cash  on  receipt  of  the  advertisement. 

Adverti.'jements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  pubUcation,  as  our  edition  is  so  largo 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  davs  in  printing.  Address,  post- 
piid,  M.  M.  BALLOU.  Ptiblislier  and  Proprietor, 

Corner  of  Trcmout  and  Bromfield  Sts..  Boston,  Mass. 


HALLET.    DAVIS    &.    CO., 

MA>"lIFACTrRERS    OF 

GEAND    AND    SftUAEE 

PIANO     FORTES- 

Particular  attention  is  folicitcd  to  our  PATENT  SUS- 
PENSIO.V  BKIDGE— also,  our  PATENT  GRAND  AC- 
TION, as  applied  to  both  Grand  and  Square  Pianos. 

WAREKOOMS, 
NEW    FREESTONE    BLOCK, 

409    IVASHlAGTOy, 

NEAR  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON.         f  3 

LINCOLN    &    FOSS, 

Importers,  Manufacturers,  and  Dealers  in 

WATCHES,  JEWELRY  AKD  SILVER  WARE. 

Corner  Court  xsd  Washington  Streets, 
(Opposite  Old  State  House,  Boston.) 

A-  L.  LCfCOLN.  CHARLES  M.  FOSS. 

feb3       - 3t 

NOAH     OR  EEL  Y, 
HATTER, 

No.  77  CoTirt  Street,  corner  of  Brattle  Street, 
feb3 BOSTON. 

FISHER  d-  BROTHER, 
VALETTTINE    MAinTFACTTTRERS, 

^Call  the  attention  of  Dealers  in  town  and  country  to  their 
'splendid  annual  assortment  of 

V.tLENTIiVES  FOR  1855. 

In  no  previous  year  haTe  we  issued  so  magnificent  a  st-ock. 
IN  QUANTITY,  QUALITY  ANT)  CHEAPNESS. 
The  Sentimental  Valentines  Tary  in  price,  from  1  cent 
to  So  each;  Comic  Valentines,  over  500  kinds;  Juvenile 
Valentines,  Gold  Valentine  Cards.  Embossed  Envelopes, 
to  suit  all  Valentines,  with  or  without  folding. 

SPLENDID  SHOW  BILLS 

put  up  with  all  orders  from  the  country,  and  full  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  in  all  cases. 

SEND  rs  AN  ORDER. 
You  will  make  money,  render  your  store  attractive,  in- 
crease your  business  throughout  the  year,  and  oblige  the 
ladies.  FISHER  fc  BROTHER, 

15  North  6th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Tl  Court  Street.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  74  Chatham  Street,  NewTork,  &i  Baltimore 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  feb  3 

JAMES    FRENCH    &    CO  , 

WHOLESALE  AND    RETAIL 

DEALERS   KV    BOOKS   AKD   STATIONERY, 

78  IVAsaniGTos  Street,  Bosto>-. 

THOROUGH    INSTRUCTION    IN 

WRITING, 

AllITHJIETIC. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

NAVIGATION,  ETC. 

FRENCH'S  MERC  AT)  TILE  ACADEMY, 
No.  94  Teejiost  SiaEET,  next  Tremo>t  TEirPLE,  Boston. 
OPEX  DAY  AXD  EVENING.        feb  3 

JUST  Pl'RLISHED. 

S03XEETHING  NOVEL  AND  NEW! 

A  VALENTINE  SUPPLE3IENT  to  Ballocs  PicrORLkL, 
designed  for  Feercaey  14th ;  price  only  Jive  cents, 

rOEMHTG  A  VALENTINE  FOR  EVERYBODY. 

Suitable  for  a  gentleman  to  send  to  a  lady,  or  a  lady  to 
a  gentleman;  and  being  entirely  devoted  to  original  illof- 
trations  appropriate  to  the  day.  and  full  of  original  reading 
matter,  in  prose  and  verse,  relative  to  good  St.  Valentine. 

\J^y^  For  sale  at  all  the  periodical  de}K)t3. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  office  of  Balloc'3 
Pictobial.  shall  receive  twenty-five  copies  of  the  Supple- 
UESj  by  return  of  mail. 

31.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher. 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts..  Boston. 

NEW  AND  VALUABLE  INVENTION. 
WILLI.WI  B.  GUY, 

PATENTEE    FOR    LINING    PIPES    WITH    GLASS. 

ADESIDERATU31  lonf?  needed,  as  the  oxidation  of 
iron  or  lead,  produced  by  the  action  of  water  on  me- 
tallic '^ipes,  renders  the  water  very  injurious  and  un- 
healthy. 

Also.  inTentor  of  a  Glass  Strainer  for  the  bottom  of  wells 
and  springs,  which  cannot  fail  to  come  into  general  use. 

Al^o,  several  new  patterns  of  Pumps,  which  wiU  he  put 
np  to  order.     Call  and  examine. 

feb  3  ^  SCDBUBY  STEEET,  BOSTON. 

BOUND  TOLIDIES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL.— 
We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  again  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.    Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  office,  bv  letter,  post-paid, 
jan  6  tf  ■  ' 


VALENTINES  I 

SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

Valentine   Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  should 
send  at  once  for  one  of 

STRONG'S   SAMPLE  LOTS 

of  VALEyTiNEs,  containing  the  following  LARGE  ASSORT- 
MENT, viz : 

144    Comic    Valentines,    assorted. 
24    No.    1,  Sentimental  Valentines,  assorted. 
24     "      2,  "  " 

24     "      8,  "  "  ' 

86     '=      6,  '■  "  " 

18     "    12,  "  "  " 

18     "    25,  "  "  " 

18     "    37,  "  "  " 

12     "    to,  "  "  " 

3     ^-  IW,  "  '■  " 

12     •'      (>.      Fancy     EnvclopeSj 
12     "    13; 

12     "     I'J,  "  '•  •' 

3  Valentine  Writers. 
These  wilt  be  sent  at  once  in  a  neat  package,  byespress. 
or  otherwise,  to  any  city,  to\vn,  or  village  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  on  receipt  of 

TEN    DOLLARS. 
This  is  the  most  liberal  offer  ever  made  to  Valentine 
Dealers  by  any  publisher,  imd  should  induce  all  who  wish 
to  secure  its  advantages,  to  send  in  their  orders 
WITHOUT     DELAY. 
Valentine  Companies  and  ^Vholesale  Dealers  snppHed 
on  the  MOST  LIBERAL  TERMS,  FOR  CASH,  from  the 
LARGEST  AND  MOST  SPLENDID  ASSORTMENT. 

T.  W.  STRONG,  Importer, 
feb  3  98  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 

MODEL  31ELODEONS,  manufactured  by  MASON 
&  HAMLIN.  The  attention  of  the  musical  pubUo 
is  invited  to  the  newly  improved  Model  Melodeons  made 
by  U4.  We  believe  them  to  be  unsurpassed  in  all  the  es- 
sential points  pertaining  to  a  good  instrument,  especially 
in  regard  to  equality,  power  and  sweetness  of  tone,  per- 
fection of  tiinitig,  promptness  of  action,  and  beauty  of 
finish.  Our  prices  arc  from  S60  to  S175,  according  to  the 
size  pnd  style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from 
Lowell  -Mason.  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  V.  Root,  L.  H. 
Southard,  Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many 
other  distinguished  musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware- 
rooms.  The  opinion  of  the  above  gentlemen  gives  them  a 
decided  preference  to  all  other  Melodeons.  Circulars  con- 
taining full  descriptions  of  the  ■■  Model  Melodeons,"  wiU 
be  sent  to  any  post-office  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 
MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
Cambridge  Street  {corner  of  Charles),  Boston,  Mass. 
BENBY  MASos,      J  (Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail.) 

EM110N3  HASfLIX,  J  tf  jan  20 


WATCHES, 

JEAVELRY, 

SILVER   AVARE. 

The  subscriber  has  now  on  hand  a  full  assortment  of 
the  above  articles,  recently  received  and  of  the  best  qual- 
ity, which  he  offers  at  low  prices. 

STERLING     SILVER    WARE, 
TEA-SETS,  PITCHERS,   WAITERS,  GOBLETS,   KET- 
TLES,   FORKS,    SPOONS,    PtE-KNR^ES, 
FISH-KNIVES, 
and  other  articles  of  Fancy  Silver,  suitable  for  Presents. 
ENGLISH  AIO)  GENEVA  WATCHES, 

some  of  them  self-ivinding,  and  wan-anted  as  perfect  time- 
keepers as  any  in  the  market. 

Sheffield  and  American  Silver  Plated  Baskets,  Castors, 
Kettles,  Forks,  Spoons,  etc.,  of  the  beat  and  medium 
quahty. 

SAJ^IUEL  T.  CROSBY, 

No.     69     WASHINGTON     STREET, 

feb  3  S  doors  south  of  Court  Street,  Boston. 

PRINTING  INK  of  all  grades  and  colors  from  the  cel- 
ebrated Phenlx  Manufactory  of  M  ■11.  F.  PROLT, 
New  York,  for  sale  by  John  K.  Rogers  &  Co.,  Agents,  at 
the  BOSTON  TiPE  FOUNDRY,  Sprixg  Lase. 

This  ink  is  constantly  used  on  the  Pictorul  and  Flag, 
and  purchasers  are  referred  to  its  pages  as  specimens  of 
its  color  and  quahty.  lam  jan  6 


ARNOLD'?,  84  STRAND, 
LONDON. 

I  hereby  constitute  Mr.  Simon  Wil- 
lard,  No.  9  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
solo  agent  for  tlie  «ile  of  my  Watches 
in  the  United  States  of  America, 

CHARLES  FRODSUAM. 

April  15, 1853. 

The  undersigned  having  been  ap- 
poiuted  sole  agent  in  the  United  States 
for  the  sjilc  of  Charles  Froosham's  Im- 
proved Timekeepers,  would  respect- 
fully call  public  attention  to  his  extensive  and  valuable 
stock  of  compensated  Chronometer  Watches  made  by 
Charles  Frodsham.  and  styled  his  '"New  Series."'  In  the 
watches  of  the  -'New  Series."  Mr.  Frodsham  has  succeed- 
ed, by  a  more  perfect  method  of  compensation,  a  more  cor- 
rect adjustment  in  isochronism.  and  an  entirely  new  and 
peculiar  construction  of  the  train  by  which  more  power  is 
obtained  without  increase  of  size,  in  producing  timekeep- 
ers of  wonderful  and  unrivalled  accuracy.  The  great  im- 
portance of  the  Improved  Watches  is  a  perfect  regularity 
of  time  under  every  variety,  climate,  motion  and  position. 
So  perfect  are  the  adjustments,  that  the  most  violent  exer- 
ci£e.  such  as  horiieback  riding,  jumping,  ete..  produces 
on  them  no  sensible  effect.  They  are,  therefore,  peculiar- 
ly adapted  to  railroad  purpo.=es. 

The  scientific  French  critic,  Mons.  Borsendorf,  in  his 
review  of  the  great  London  Exhibition  of  I80I,  styles  the 
contribution  of  Mr.  Charles  Frodsham,  as  ■'  bearing  the 
stomp  of  peculiar  merit,  and  as  being  the  flower  of  the 
English  school." 

The  British  government  have  awarded  Messrs.  Arnold 
and  Charles  Frodsham  the  sum  of  £31  70,  for  the  excel- 
lence of  th^  principle  of  their  timekeepers. 

The  undersigned  has  received  the  following: 

Boston.  Oct.  5, 1853. 

Sir  : — I  herewith  give  you  an  account  of  the  remarkable 
performance  of  the  watch  I  purchjised  of  you,  made  by 
Charles  Frodsham.  No.  7014.  Its  total  variation  for  17 
months  by  weekly  observations  was  but  one  minute  and 
fifty-five  seconds.  Yours  respectfully. 

BILLINGS  BRIGGS. 

To  Mr.  Sunon  Willard. 

Boston-,  Sept.  3, 1S53. 
The   Compensated  Lever  Watch  I  purchased  of  you, 
made  by  Charles  Frodsham,  of  London.  No.  7300,  has  va- 
ried but  thirty  seconds  from  mean  time  in  sis  months,  by 
actual  daily  comparison  with  your  regulator. 

Yours,  etc.,  ALVIN  ADAMS. 

Mr.  Simon  Willard. 

The  undersigned  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following 
gentlemen,  who,  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence 
of  Frodsham '6  Watches  as  timekeepers : 

Enoch  Train,  Esq.,  Wm.  Wiiiting,  Esq., 

E.  C.  Bates,  Esq.,  G.  M.  Thacher,  Esq., 

F.  W.  Thaver,  Esq.,  David  Dyer,  Esq. 

SIMON  WILLARD, 
feb  3  9  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

THE  HAIE  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLES  CELEBRATED  H\  PER  ION  FLUIB 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Bogle's  American  Electric  Hair 
Dte  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  and  Bogle's  Hebe- 
AIONA,  or,  Babn  of  Cylhoca.  stands  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tifying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprie- 
tor, WM.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York ; 
J.  Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Mon- 
treal, Canada;  B.  Hovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St., 
London;  J.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists 
8ind  perfumers  throughout  the  world.  jan  13 


A  BOOK  FOE  EVERY  LIBEAET. 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  HOSEA  B.iLLOU.  By 
his  youngest  son,  Matdbin  M.  Ballou.  This  inter- 
esting home  picture  and  public  record  of  an  eminent  divine, 
is  one  of  those  simple  but  truthful  narratives  of  the  event- 
ful career  of  a  strong,  vigorous  and  philosophical  mind, 
engaged  in  the  development  of  liberal  Christianity.  The 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  the  youngest  son  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  M.  M.  Ballou,  a  gentleman  long  connected  with  the 
Boston  press,  and  one  amply  competent  to  depict  the  pri- 
vate and  public  career  of  one  whom  a  whole  denomination 
have  honored  and  loved.  The  subject,  Hosea  Ballou,  was 
a  self-made  man,  and  the  means  by  which  he  rose  to  the 
eminence  which  he  attained  in  the  ranks  of  Christian  war- 
lare,  are  herein  plainly  laid  down.  The  reader  will  find 
himself  loth  to  lay  the  book  aside  until  he  shall  have  fin- 
ished it,  after  reading  a  few  consecutive  pages. 

By  addressing  a  line,  post  paid,  to  the  publisher,  and 
enclosing  one  dollar]  the  hook,  containing  an  accurate 
likeness  of  the  subject,  will  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail, 
bv  the  publisher,  A.  TOMPKINS, 

jan  20  tf  38  Comhill,  Boston. 

READER,  DO  YOU  WISH 
A  BEAUTIFUL   COMPLEXION! 

IF    SO,    CSE   THE 

BALM  OP  THOUSAND   FLOWERS. 

THIS   BALM   ERADICATES  ALL 

TAX 

"   '  PIMPLES,  A^       „  „ 

FRECKLES 

from  the  Face     For  Washing  and  Shaving,  or  Cleansing 

the  Teeth,  leaving  a  beautiful  perfumed  breath, 

IT  HAS  NO  EftUAL! 

FETRIDOE    &    CO., 

BOSTON,    AGENTS, 

AND  ALL  RESPECTABLE  DRUGGISTS. 

The  money  refunded  in  all  cases  if  the  article  does  not 
prove  sati.- factory. 
PRICE   ONLY   50   CENTS.  feb  3 

"YE  CONSTABEL." 

Ye  face  and  hands  ye  now  are  smooth, 

By  wintry  muds  made  rough; 
Quo'd  he,  ye  Balme,  I  know  it  am, 

Ye  veritable  stufi". 

[to  be  costixded.] 

B,\LLOU'S  PICTORIAL  IN  NEW  YORK.— 
SAMUEL  FRENCH,  at  121  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 
is  agent  for  Balloc'S  PiCTORUL  for  the  same.  He  will  re- 
ceive subscriptions  for  single  copies,  or  supply  the  Picto- 
bul  in  quantity  to  dealers,  on  libera)  terms.  Persons 
can  subscribe  by  the  year  at  121  Nassau  Si  reet,  and  have 
their  paper  regularly  delivered  at  their  residences  in  the 
city. feb  3 

FOR  SALE.— A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  oEBce,  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
■what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  .  tf  jan  6 


ASTEOLOGT! 

NATIVITIES,  either  oral  or  written,  and  all  just 
que.=tions  answered  upon  any  subject  whatever. 
For  full  particulars,  caU  in  person,  or  address  a  letter, 
port-paid,  to 

PROF.  LISTER,  25  LOWELL  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
All  letters  strictly  confidential.  feb  3 


•  BOOK-BINDING. 

WILLI.\3I  UL3IAN,  having  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  extensive  establishments  in  the  city,  is  enabled 
to  do  the  work  for  the  trade,  or  single  volumes,  with  neat- 
ness and  dispatch,  and  on  lavorable  terms,  either  in  quan- 
tities or  single  volumes. 

EDGE  GILDING  and  MARBLING  done  for  the  trade  at 
the  lowest  rates,  (Country  Bindei-s  will  find  it  a  saving 
by  sending.) 

MUSIC,  PERIODICALS  AND  PAilPHLETS  bound  in 
their  various  styles  at  short  notice,  and  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Persons  will  find  a  saving  by  bringing  their  work  direct 
to  the  Bindery,  {being  ea,sy  of  access,  2d  story  over  Glea- 
son's  Publishing  Hall),  No.  1  Montgomery  Place,  Boston. 

feb  3 


BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CUBA :  or,  Notes  of 
a  Traveller  in  the  Tropics-  Whoever  iivishes  to 
know  the  facts  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au- 
thor's sketches  of  Society  and  Maitncrs,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

[HT"  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail,  free  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth,  75  cents,    illustrated. 

PHILLII'S,  SAMPSON  &  CO..  Publishers, 
jan  13  tf  Boston,  Mass. 

From  the  Boston  Mercantile  Journal, 
IVISTAR'S  BALSAM  Ol'  WILD  CHERRY. 

This  medicine,  coming  from  a  respectable  source,  and 
carefully  prepared  by  an  experienced  and  skilful  physi- 
cian, is  received  by  the  public  with  confidence.  Its  effica- 
cy has  been  proved  in  many  obdurate  cases  of  disease.  It 
has  been  extensively  used  iu  every  part  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States;  and 
strong  testimony  from  highly  respectable  and  intelligent 
persons  has  been  adduced  in  favor  of  its  merits  as  a  reme- 
dy for  Colds  and  Coughs,  affections  of  the  chest,  diseased 
Liver.  No  other  Cough  Kemedy  has  ever  attained  so  high 
a  reputation.     The  genuine  is  signed  '"  I  Bdtts.*'      feb  3 

SANBOKN",  CARTER  &  BAZIN, 

SUCCESSORS    TO   E.    fl.   MUSSEi'   S:   CO. 

Publishers,  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

STANDARD,  SCHOOL,    THEOLOGICAL,  LAW, 
BIEDICAL   AND   MISCELLANEOUS    BOOKS. 


Nos.  25  and  29  Corkhill. 
feb  3 


0.  L.  SANBORN, 
EZRA  CARTER,  JR., 
THOMAS  H.  BAZIN. 


,       DE.  E.  GEEEN,  INDIAN  PHYSICIAN, 
Office,  38  Bromfield  St..  Boston. 

CANCERS,  Scrofula.  Fever  Sores,  all  Humors  of  the 
Blood,  Diswises  of  the  Throat  and  Lunge,  Dyr:-eppia, 
Liver  Complaint.  Dropsy,  Khcumatisni,  Palpitaition  of  the 
Heart,  Consumption  of  the  Blood.  Nervous  Debility,  etc.. 
treated  with  unparalleled  success. 
Advice,  free :  terms  reasonable. 

Circular;;,  with  reference,  sent  free  of  charge  to  any  one 
requiring.  feb  3 

THE  RUSSIA  SALE'S,  25  cents  a  box,  REDDING  & 
Co.,  Proprietors.  Boston,  is  an  excellent  ointment  to 
have  in  the  house  in  case  of  Bums  and  Scalds  to  children, 
and  better  than  the  old-fa^hioncd  bread  poulticu  for  Old 
Sores,  Wounds,  Boils,  etc-  It  is  recommended  by  many 
Boston  physicians ;  established  thirty  years  ago.     j;in  6 


-\TrHO  OWNS  A  GOOD  HORSE?  Hundreds  will 
YV  answer.  I  do!  Do  you  know  how  tr>  take  care  of 
him? — How  to  guard  him  from  the  various  ills  to  which 
horse-flesh  is  heir  to? — And  how  to  cure  disease,  if,  with 
all  your  care,  it  attacks  him  ?  If  not,  buy  the  best  book 
on  the  subject  ever  published  in  America,  DR.  DADD'S 
MODERN  HOUSE  DOCTOK,  6000  copies  of  which  have 
ah*eady  been  published,  and  the  demand  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Every  man  who  owns  a  horse  should  own  this  book, 
and  make  "himself  familiar  with  its  simple  directions  for 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease  and  Limeness.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  may  thus  be  paved,  to  the  pocket,  and 
much  of  the  sulTering  which  this  noblest  of  animals  now 
endures  may  be  averted.  Price.  SI-  bound  in  cloth. 
PubUshedby  JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co., 

feb  3  117  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

PAETICDLAE     NOTICE. 
CHARLES   C.  HOLBROOK   *t   CO. 

Beg  the  attention  of  their  Friends  and  Customers  to  a  very 

rich  and  large  assortment  of 

Lacea,  Embroideries,    Hosiery,  Gloves,  Uits, 

Drawers,  Shirts,  White  Goods,  etc., 

most  of  which  have  been  bought  at  the  lowest  cash  prices, 
during  the  last  two  months,  and  being  desirous  to  reduce 
the  sjime  as  much  as  possible  before  stock  taking,  will  offer 
such  bargains  as  will  insure  its  immediate  sale. 
305  AVASinNGTON    STREET, 
jan  20  Comer  of  Temple  Avcnne- 

ARTISTS*  SUPPLY  STORE.-M.  J.  M'HIP- 
PIjE,  35  Comhill,  Boston,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 

BOOK  AND  NEWSPAPER 

ILLUSTRATIONS     ON     WOOD. 

BY    JOHN    ANDRE"W, 

NO.    129   WASHINGTON   STREET,    BOSTON. 

tf       REFERENCE,    '' BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL."    j  20 

CHEAPEST   aiAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

Ballod's  Dollar  Monthlt  Magazine  is  a  work  contain- 
ing one  hundred  royal  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  in 
each  number — beio^^  more  than  any  of  the  Philadelphia  S3 
magazines — and  forming  two  volumes  each  of  six  hundred 
pages,  or  1200  pages  of  reading  matter  yearly,  for 
ONE     DOLLAR! 

Being  resolved  to  famish  good  and  interesting  reading 
for  the  million,  and  at  a  price  which  all  can  afford, 

BALLOTTS  DOLLAE  MONTHLY 
will  be  filled  with  entertaining  and  popular  stories,  by  our 
best  writers,  with  sketches,  poems,  and  scraps  of  Viit  and 
humor,  and  a  miscellaneous  compound  of  the  notable 
events  of  the  times  in  both  hemispheres,  forming  an 
agreeable  companion  for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  any- 
where, at  home  or  abroad. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  twenty  subscribers  with  the  money 
shall  receive  the  ticenty-firsl  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  su- 
perb and  most  attractive  parlor  omamcnti;  in  the  shape  of 
a  series  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  con- 
taining nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  cur- 
rent events  all  over  the  world;  of  scenerj-  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of 
pageants  at  home  and  abroad ;  of  fine  maritime  views ; 
and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive subjects ;  nith  title-pages  and  indexes.  Price, 
S3  00  per  volume. 

BALLOU'S     PICTORIAL 

3I3ratoing=:1SflDm  CTxitnpanixin. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
This  pnper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  v.eckly  hterary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the 
daj-.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  the  best  auericax  adthors,  and  the 
cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the  whole  well 
spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  li>ch  paper  is  beautiftdly 
illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  emi- 
nent artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  part* 
of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making 
a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  countr.-.  Ite  pages  con- 
tain views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of 
all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  every 
noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS  :— INT ARIABLT   IN   ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, S3  00 

4  sub-scriberSj   "      "       10  00 

10  ''  "      "       20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shaU  receive  the  sevetiteenth  copy  gratis, 

^*^  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Balloc'S  Pictorial,  together.  S4  00  per  annum. 
Published  every  Satcrday,  by        M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corker  of  TBEiioxT  and  Bromfiexd  Sts.j  Bostos. 

Wholisale  Aget^ts. — S.  French.  121  Nassau  Street.  Now 
York;  A.  Winch.  116  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia:  Hen- 
ry Taylor.  Ill  Baltimore  Street.  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Bagley, 
comer  of  4tb  and  Sycamore  Streets,  Cincinnati;  J.  A. 
Boys,  43  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward, 
corner  of  4th  and  Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis;  Mellen  & 
Co.,  56  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  lUinois;  Samuel  Ringgold, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

STljc  jFIag  of  our  Silnion. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  liliscellaneotis  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  htcniture,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  express- 
ly for  the  paper.  In  pohtics,  and  on  all  sectarian  ques- 
tions, it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally A  PAPER  FOR  THE  MILLION,  and  a  welcomc  visitor  to 
the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
intelligence.  No  advertisements  arc  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  tbk  mam- 
moth SIZE,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  regu- 
larly engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest, 
forming  an  original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  iu  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  *•  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERJIS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, S2  00 

4  subscribers,  "      "      7  00 

10  "  "      "      15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  nx'ten  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  si  itninntk  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  Thf,  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
BaXLOU"s  PicTORLiL.  S4  UO  per  annum.  Pubh.*hod  evory 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU. 

Corner  of  Tbsmost  and  Bromfield  Sts-,  Boston. 
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BALLOIT'S  PICTOUIAL   DUAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


niPERIAL  MCSECJI,  ST,  PETERSBURG. 

This  splendid  idifice,  of  which  we  famish  above  an  accnrate 
and  highly  finished  front  view,  is  the  Imperial  JIuseam  of  the 
Arts  at  St.  Peterehurf ,  built  hv  the  celebrated  architect,  Leo  von 
Klenrze  of  Munich.  Notwithstandine  the  excellent  execution  of 
this  engraving,  it  is  far  from  being  able  to  convey  a  thorough  idea 
of  the  colossal  proportions  of  so  vast  and  magnificent  a  building 
as  the  new  Museum — or  new  Hermitage — of  St.  Petersburg. 
This  structure,  which  is  truly  a  palace  of  the  first  order,  was 
expressly  designed  to  contain  a  perfect  museum  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  works  of  art.  Sculpture,  ancient  and  modem,  statuary, 
painlitigs,  vases,  anticaglia  cameos,  medallions — a  coilection  of 
all  sorts  of  coins,  engravings,  drawings — illuminated  manuscripts 
and  a  most  magnificent  library.  The  entire  length  of  the  build- 
ing is  1840  feet.  The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  facade  of  the 
east  side.  It  will  be  observed  that  this,  being  considerably  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  the  ground,  is  reached  by  steps.  The 
portico  is  roofed  and  supported  by  eight  pillars  and  ten  statues, 
which  are  formed  out  of  solid  blocks  of  granite  from  Ssrdobpl. 
The  beauty  and  nobleness  of  style  of  the  sculpture,  the  purity 
and  accuracy  of  workmanship,  and  the  splendid  polish  of  these 
columns  and  figures  command  universal  admiration,  and  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  their  connection.  It  may  also  be  aiKrm- 
ed,  thM  even  if  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs — equally  large,  colossal 
monolites  of  granite — were  carried  away,  these  Telamons,  in 
point  cf  b  ;auty,  as  objects  of  art,  would  exhibit  a  monument  of 
the  Koith  sorp'assing,  by  far,  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  found 


DIPEKIAl   MUSEUM    AT   ST.   PETERSBDEG   IN   KUSSIA. 

elsewhere.    In  fact,  the  whole  style  and  ornament  of  the  exte- 
rior is  in  keeping  with  the  high  "meed  of  praise  awarded  to  the 
part  we  have  noticed.     In  reference  to  the  interior  decorations  we 
might  enlarge  almost  without  limit,  and  ever,  with  trath,  in  terms 
of  the  highest  admiration  ;  for  indeed  the  magnificence  and  splen- 
dor, which  extend  throughout  the  whole  of  this  wondrous  master- 
piece of  art,  are  inconceivably  grand  and  imposing.     Throughout 
the  whole  building  the  omatnental  character  of  the  architect's  de- 
sign is  perfectly  carried  out,  in  accordance  with  which  the  con- 
struction is  so  arranged  that,  with  the  exceprion  of  some  flooring 
and  the  inner  doors,'  no  wood   is  employed.      The  whole  of  the 
roofs  and  the  ceilings,  covering  a  sniface  of  80,000  square  feet, 
are  covered  with  i'ron — and  all  the  ornaments  thereof  are  formed 
of  copper  galvanized,  the  efiect  of  which  is  splendid  beyond  ac- 
count.    The  walls  are  faced  partly  with  real  marble  and  in  part 
with  stucco   (imitation)  marble,  and  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
pillars  of  the  monolites,  comprised  withiu  the  building,  are  of  the 
most  beautiful  specimens  of  marble  and  granite.     The  floors  are 
formed  either  of  marble   or  richly  ornamented  mosaic  work  of 
wood.     The  comices  around  the  base  of  the  pillars  and  the  Ionic 
caps  are  of  the  marhle   of  Carrara,  at  which  place  they  were 
worked  to  order,  from  designs  furnished  by  the  architect.     The 
pillars  are  of  beautiful  polished  Finland  granite,  of  the  color  of 
Egyptian  sienna.     The  crownings  of  the  pillars  on  the  princi- 
pal  staircase  are  also  from  Carrara,  and  were   in  like  manner 
there  fashioned  and  prepared  according  to  the  designs  of  the  ar- 
chitect, while  the  pillars  which  they  adorn  are  monolites  of  pol- 


ished gray  gr-nite  from  Serdobol.  The  steps  of  these  stain, 
about  twentv-t'our  feet  long,  are  of  beautiful  white  Carrara  marble, 
as  are  also  the  door  facings  on  the  landing  place  at  the  first  story. 

SPANGENBERG  FORTRESS,  tV  KURHESSEX. 

Our  view  represents  the  ancient  fortress  of  Spangenberg,  and  the 
small  town  of  the  same  name,  at  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
stronirhold  is  situated.  Spangenberg  was  a  feudal  castle  so  far 
backus  122.5,  when  i:  belonged  to  the  lords  of  Trefort  and  Span- 
genberg. When  it  was  originally  constructed  is  unknown,  but 
shortly'^after  the  period  mentioned,  Henry  II.,  Landgrave  of  Cas- 
sel,  purchased  the  fort,  the  town  and  the  jurisdiction  of  Spangen- 
berg for  8000  silver  marks.  The  fort  is  surrounded  with  high 
walls  and  ramparts  and  a  wide  dry  ditch,  which  is  crossed  by  two 
drawbridges,  one  being  only  for  foot  p.assengers,  the  other  admit- 
tin"-  wheel  carriages.  Within  the  walls  there  is  a  well  about  four 
hundred  feet  deep,  from  which  water  for  the  garrison  is  raised  by 
a  treadmill  worked  by  asses.  The  town  is  watered  ly  two  small 
streams,  the  PBefe  .ind  Oese,  and  is  situated  about  twenty-five 
miles  from  Cassel,  and  eleven  from  Melsungen,  amid  a  very  hilly 
and  sterile  district.  Spangenberg  is  no  longer  of  military  impor- 
tance, but  has  of  late  become  celebrated  as  the  place  of  confine- 
ment for  state  prisoners,  who  are  here  treated  with  more  than 
usual  severity  and  strictness,  and  under  the  absolute  authority  of 
the  state  direction,  without  distinction  as  to  the  standing  of  the 
parties  or  nature  of  the  offence  charged,  and  independent  of  the 
usual  mitigatory  appeals. 


SPANGENBURG    FOKTEESS,   IN   KUKHESSEN. 
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THE  VALESTIXt.  j 

The  subjoined  engraving,  the   design   of  which   is  from   the  I 

graceful  pencil  of  Rowse,  is  more  eloquent  than  words.     A  lady,  ' 

and  a  fair  one,  is  plunged  in  a  blissful  reverie,  pursuing  the  train  I 
of  images  awakened  by  the  valentine  missive  she  has  just  been 

reading  and  which  lies,  as  it  has  fallen,  in  her  lap.      The  favored  ' 

King  Charles  spaniel  is  watching  his   pretty  mistress  with  his  ' 

bright  little  eyes,  as  if  an  almost   human  jealousy  divined  her  l 

secret.     Without  ibe  ellipse  we  have  Cupid  peiforming  the  office  j 
of  ilercury,  and  again  in    his  own  roguish  character,  with  i^ow 

anl  shafts.     Next  week  the  anniversary  of  St.  Valentine  occurs,  j 

and  it  is  perhaps  because  ihe  bishop  lost  his  head,  that  so  many  j 

heads  are  turned  on   this  occasion.     No  one  can  estimate  )iow  i 


much  love  there  is  in  the  world,  till  he  reckons  up  the  number  of 
booksellers'  stores,  and  the  reams  of  paper  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Cupid.  There  must  he  a  great  demand  to  cause  such  a  supply. 
And  this  periodical  outpouring  of  affection  embraces  all  classes — 
for  here  you  find  the  penny  valentine  and  the  one  sold  under  cost, 
owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  times,  for  five  hundred  dollars.  It 
is  not  a  little  amusing  to  watch  tiie  purchasers  of  these  wares. 
Here  comes  a  verdant  youth  from  the  rural  disti-icts — verdant, 
but  pure  and  innocent  in  his  feelings,  one  liand  immersed  in  a 
pocket  convulsively  clutching  tlie  coin  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  expend  for  a  pictorial  expression  of  his  passion.  He  colors 
up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair  when  he  asks  for  a  valentine,  and  as 
soon  as  he  has   obtaintd   it,  throws  it  into  his  bell-crowned  hat. 


adds  his  bandanna  by  way  of  wadding  and  disappears.  He  is 
perhaps  followed  by  a  cooler  dealer  in  the  article,  who  "  has  kiss- 
ed and  has  prattled  with  fifty  fair  maids  ;"  he  is  a  wholesale  pur- 
chaser of  valentines,  and  designs  them  only  as  compliments. 
He  is  succeeded  by  a  roguish  maiden,  who  is  very  choice  in  her 
selection.  She  is  evidently  untouched  by  Cupid's  shafts — in 
"  maiden  meditation  fancy  free,"  and  has  a  mind  to  send  off  a 
batch  of  missives,  written  in  disguised  hands  to  create  a  flutter- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  her  acquaintances,  and  thus  they  come  and 
go.  We  are  not  sorry  that  St.  Valentine's  day  is  so  generally 
celebrated — we  need  more  relaxation  than  we  have  hitherto  in- 
dulged in,  and  the  number  of  holidays  is  not  sufficiently  large  to 
be  alarming. 
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CHAPTER  XU. 

SHADOWS    OS    THE    CURTAIN — AND    THE    ITEAHT. 

When  young  Stanley  left  the  widow's,  he  drove  to  another 
bonse  in  one  of  the  bv-Ptrccts,  opening  from  Hanover  Street, 
where  ho  left  the  s!eii;h,  after  givinj;  certain  orders  to  the  blaek, 
whieh  the  latter  promised  fiiithfuUy  to  execute.  Entering;  the  house 
without  knocking,  the  young  man  went  up  one  flight  of  stairs  and 
entered  a  room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Clarence  Grey,  seated 
at  a  table  covered  with  books  and  manuscripts,  rose  to  meet  him, 
and  seemed  by  his  manner  to  have  anticipated  his  visit. 

"Well,  my  friend,  how  goes  it  with  you  ?"  asked  Clarence. 
"  Do  yon  bring  rae  good  news  of  the  temper  of  your  people  ?" 

"  They  are  prepared  to  resist  funher  encroachments  to  the  last 
extremity.  We  are  coHccting  arms  and  ammunition  in  quantities, 
to  which  every  day  adds  its  tribute  ;  and  any  attempts  to  disarm 
us  would  produce  the  consequences  the  British  authorities  seek  to 
prevent." 

"  It  is  well,"  rf  plied  Clarence.  "  I  know  that  such  an  attempt 
will  be  made,  and  when  the  colonists  are  defenceless,  Gage  hopes 
to  reduce  ihcm  to  submission." 

"  But  they  never  can  be  defenceless,"  said  the  yeoman,  his  eye 
kindling  as  he  spoke.  "  He  can  never  get  possession  of  our  arms 
and  ammunition.  But  should  he  accomplish  that — we  have  still 
nature  to  fight  upon  our  side — rugged  hills,  stem  defiles,  thick 
woods.  Our  agricultural  implements  would  become,  in  the  last 
extremity,  formidable  arms  in  the  hands  of  freemen.  The  scythe 
and  axe  would  make  bloody  work  for  an  invading  column,  and 
secure  an  hononible  death  at  least,  if  not  victoiy." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Stanley,"  said  Clarence,  "  I  see  you 
have  caught  the  true  spirit  of  our  leaders.  Believe  me,  with  such 
a  spirit,  and  in  such  a  cause,  failure  is  impossible.  Now  hear 
me — the  plan  I  have  hinted  at  will  certainly  be  attempted. 
Troops  will  most  certainly  be  sent  into  the  adjacent  conntn;- — to 
all  those  local  centres  where  militari"  stores  are  likely  to  be  found. 
But  you  shall  not  he  taken  unawares  ;  bold  and  vigilant  spirits 
urc  at  work  in  this  town,  who  sleep  not,  neither  night  nor  day. 
You  shall  have  ample  warning  when  the  hour  of  action  comes." 
"  I  long  for  the  first  drum-beat !"  said  the  young  man. 
"  You  will  hear  it  ere  long,"  said  Clarence  Grey;  "and  now 
let  mc  initiate  you  somewhat  into  the  position  and  prospects  of 
our  cause." 

The  young  men  passed  a  long  while  in  an  earnest  conversation, 
the  details  of  which  would  hardly  interest  the  reader.  When 
Stanley  thought  it  time  to  go,  Grey  accompanied  him,  and  so 
much  did  he  still  have  to  communicate,  that,  instead  of  going 
directly  to  the  widow's  in  Hiinovcr  Street,  they  continued 
their  walk  along  Trcmont  Street,  towards  the  Common.  It 
was  here  that  they  unexpectedly  met  Eleanor  walking  with  the 
disguised  Lady  O'Halloran,  and  engaged  in  earnest  conversation, 
so  earnest,  indeed,  that  she  did  not  notice  or  answer  the  salutation 
of  the  two  young  men. 

"  You  know  Miss  Williams,  then  V  asked  Stanley. 
"  I  have  some  acquaintance  with  her,"  replied  Grey,  making  an 
effort  to  conceal  his  emotion. 

*'  Then  perhaps  you  can  tell  me,  Mr.  Grey,  who  the  young  gen- 
tleman is  that  is  with  her.     They  seem  very  intimate." 
"  I  do  not  know  him." 

"  He  is  evidently  a  young  fellow  of  fashion,"  said  the  young 
farmer,  turaing  and  gazing  after  him.  "  A  rich  laced  hat  and 
cloak.  Probably  some  young  comet,  for  his  dress  is  half  military. 
I  thought  Eleanor  sympathized  too  warmly  with  us  to  associate 
with  oar  enemie;." 

"A  woman's  heart  is  a  riddle,"  answered  Grey,  bitterly. 
*'  How  we  diiceive  ourselves  when  we  rin'c  them  bat  little  lower 
than  the  angels.  I  dare  swear  her  mother  knows  not  of  this  new 
acquaintance." 

"  Very  likely.  But  let  us  turn  back,  Mr.  Grey,  if  you  please. 
It  is  getting  late,  and  X  really  must  bf  on  my  way.  I  feel  a  little 
imeasy,  though  1  have  a  pass  for  the  lines  on  the  Neck." 

"  Turn  back,  by  all   means,"  answered  Grcv,  who  secretly  de- 
sired to  follow  Eleanor.     The  young  men  retraced  their  steps  in 
silence.  Grey  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  shadowy  forms  of 
the  pci*sons  who  had  so  deeply  interested  lam.       He  traced  them 
as  fur  as  Lady  O'Ualloran's  door.     The  young  men  then  passed 
on   in   company,  until  nearly  arrived  at  Mrs.  Williams's,  when 
Grey  halted  and  held  out  his  hand,  saying  : 
"  I  mil  bid  you  good-night  here,  my  friend." 
*'  What!  I  thought  yon  were  coming  in." 
"  I  had  forgotten  a  little  business.     Perhaps  I  may  yet  see  you 
a  moment  before  you  start.     Good  night." 

As  soon  as  Stanley  had  left  him,  Clarence  returned  directly  to 
Treraont  Street,  and,  without  reflecting  How  idle  such  conduct  w;is, 
posted  himself  opposite  Lady  O'llalloran's,  and  stood  staring  at 
the  house,  as  if  in  expectation  that  some  circumstance  would  reve.il 
the  mysteiT  he  so  much  desired  to  see  enlightened.  The  house 
was  dark,  with  the  exception  of  one  window  on  the  second  floor. 


and  here  the  snow-white  curtain  that  fell  before  it,  framed  in  the 
heavier  damnsk  draperies,  was  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  full 
glare  of  the  lustre  within. 

On  this  curtain,  after  he  had  watched  some  time,  fell  the  black 
shadows  of  two  figures.  The  pure  outlines  of-  one  could  only  be 
those  of  Eleanor — the  other  was  the  figure  of  a  young  man. 
They  came  close  together.  An  arm  encircled  the  slender  waist 
Clarence  had  never  dared  to  touch,  and  the  lips  of  the  male  shad- 
ow were  pressed  to  the  young  brow  bent  to  receive  the  kiss. 

Smothering  a  deep  groan,  Clarence  sprang  from  the  accursed 
spot,  with  a  darker  shadow  on  his  heart  than  that  which  had  re- 
vealed the  inconstancy  of  his  mistress.  He  rushed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  widow's,  and  had  entered  her  house,  before  he  asked 
himself  with  what  purpose  he  went  there.  Why  should  he  tell  the 
widow  what  he  had  seen  ?  There  were  probably  no  secrets  between 
mother  and  daughter.  He  had  been  rejected ;  but  did  that  give 
him  any  claim  to  bar  the  advances  of  another  ?  No  ;  he  must 
bear  his  burden — he  must  conceal  his  grief— he  must  strive  with 
the  passion  that  unmanned  him,  and  strangle  it.  If  happiness 
were  lost  to  him,  labor  and  duty  were  before  him  yet.  Hastily 
subduing  the  external  traces  of  his  emotion,  he  entered  the  par- 
lor, and  was  soon  engaged  in  cai-cless  conversation  with  the 
inmates. 

In  a  few  minutes  Eleanor  returned.  She  started  with  surprise 
on  seeing  Grey ;  but  her  emotion,  though  it  tinged  her  cheek  with 
scarlet,  was  far  from  being  an  unpleasant  one.  Indeed,  the  frank- 
ness of  her  nature  did  not  allow  her  to  disguise  the  pleasure  that 
surprised  her,  and  her  words  and  manner  betrayed  her,  as  she 
greeted  the  guest  cordially,  and  extended  her  hand  to  him. 

Clarence  aifected  not  to  see  the  motion,  and  hoped,  coolly,  that 
Miss  Williams  was  well. 

"  I  am  quite  well,  thank  yen  ;  but  yon,  Sir.  Grey,  are  looking 
quite  pale  and  poorly.     I'm  afraid  you  study  too  hard." 

"  I  think  so  myself  sometimes,"  answered  Grey,  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  her.  "  There  are  cases  where  ignorance  is  bliss.  The  spirit 
of  inqnin,-  sometimes  leads  us  to  despair." 

"  Yon  are  surely  not  going,  Mr.  Grey,"  said  the  widow,  as  her 
visitor  rose. 

"  I  have  engagements  that  cannot  be  put  off,"  said  the  young 
man,  once  more  turning  his  eyes  upon  Eleanor,  and  emphasizing 
his  words  with  intention — "engagements  of  duty  and  honor,  to 
which  I  am  never  false  !  Eriends  and  foss  know  always  where  to 
find  me !" 

"  I  trust  you  have  plenty  of  the  former  and  none  of  the  latter," 
said  Eleanor,  speaking  with  effort. 

"  It  is  often  difficult  to  tell  them  apart,"  said  Grey ;  and  not 
trusting  himself  with  further  speech,  he  took  his  leave. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  the  jingle  of  bells  announced  the  arri- 
val of  CiEsar  and  tlie  sleigh.  Stanley  and  his  fair  friend  were 
ready,  and  with  a  kind  farewell  to  the  widow  and  her  daughter, 
they  took  their  seats  and  were  soon  diishing  swiftly  towards  the 
Neck,  the  balls  flying  from  Robin's  heels  and  bouncing  against 
the  dasher  and  the  rough  coat  of  the  driver.  Every  now  and  then 
Caesar  laid  the  whip  across  the  colt's  back,  notwithstanding  he 
tightened  the  reins  as  he  approached  the  guard-house  on  the 
Neck. 

"  What  are  you  doing  that  for  ?"  asked  Lucy.  "  Don't  let  him 
abuse  the  horse,  Harry.  One  moment  he  whips  liim,  and  then  he 
holds  him  in.  He'll  fret  him  so  that  nobody  can  do  anything 
with  him." 

"  Am  I  right.  Mass'  'Tanley?"  asked  the  black,  appealing  to  the 
young  man. 

"  Go  ahead,"  said  Stanley. 

"  I  thought  you  had  more  feeling  for  a  horse,  Han-y,"  said  the 
girl,  reproachfully. 

"The  black  knows  how  to  drive,"  said  Stanley.  "Let  him 
alone." 

Lucy  pouted  and  was  silent.  As  they  approached  the  lines,  the 
gates  were  closed,  as  they  expected.  The  sentinel  challenged 
them,  and  Stanley  replied  by  exhibiting  a  pass.  The  corporal  of 
the  guard  turned  out  and  came  to  the  side  of  the  sleigh.  He  wore 
a  foraging  cap,  and  was  smoking  a  long  pipe,  jnst  lighted,  the 
wind,  as  he  came  into  the  open  air,  sweeping  a  long  trail  of  sparks 
from  the  bowl.  As  Cxsar  tumed  suddenly  round  on  his  seat  to 
look  at  the  new-comer,  he  awkwardly  struck  the  pipe  with  his  whip 
and  broke  it.  The  bowl  fell  shattered  to  the  earth,  and  the  tire 
was  immediately  extinguished  on  the  snow. 

"  You  stupid  black  dog  !"  said  the  corporal;  "what  do  yon 
mean  by  that  V 

"  Bcfiy  sorry,  Massa  Redcoat ;  nebber  do  so  nex'  time." 
"  I'd  rap  you  on  the  head  if  I  didn't  think  it  was  labor  lost," 
said  the  corporal. 

"  Try  'um  massa — better,  p'raps,"  said  tlie  negro,  grinning. 
"  Silence,  you  imp  of  darkness  !"  said  the  soldier.     "  Well,  Mr. 
Stanley,  if  that's  your  name,  you  know  I  can't  let  you  pass  with- 
out examining  the  contents  of  your  sleigh." 

"  We  have  nothing  here  to  speak  of,"  said  Stanley,  opening  the 
buffalo  robes  ;  "  a  few  bundles  of  dry  goods  and  a  bandbox  full  of 
women's  knicknacks." 

"  It's  all  right,  I  dare  s.ay,"  said  the  soldier ;  *'  but  I  must  have 
an  eye  to  your  I>aggoge,  for  all  that.  So  I'll  lead  your  horse  to 
the  light." 

He  stepped  fonvard  and  laid  his  hand  upon  Robin's  chick.  A 
furious  shake  of  the  head,  a  plunge  and  a  sweeping  side-stroke 
fiom  the  animal's  near  fore  leg  was  the  unexpected  result  of  this 
manoeuvre. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  in  the  horse  ?"  cried  the  soldier,  recoiling. 
"  You  get  oat  and  take  hold  of  him,  darkey." 

"Golly,  Massa  Redcoat,  nobody  can  take  hold  ob  his  head  in 
de  night  time.     He's  bound  to  go  home  j  and  I'd  'vise  you,  as  a 


Christian  frien'  and  bmdder,  to  open   dem   are   gates,  or  he'll 
charge  troo  'em,  to  de  intricate  peril  ob  our  lives." 

As  if  in  corroboration  of  the   assertion,  the  fiery  horse   stood 
nearly  bolt  upright  on  his  hind  legs  and  shook  himself  furiously, 
c#ning  down  upon  all  fours  again  with  a  snort. 
"  What  an  ugly  brute  !"  cried  the  corporal. 
"Yes,  Massa  Corporal,  he's  a  fiend  in  garnet,"  replied  the  ne- 
gro.    "  Woa  !  ho  !  ho  !  Robin." 

High  reared  the  horse  again.  This  time  he  struck  the  gate 
witli  his  feet  and  shook  the  whole  structure. 

"Away  with  you,  in  the  fiend's  name  !"  said  the  soldier,  fling- 
ing wide  the  gate. 

No  shaft  ever  flew  swifter  from  a  steel  cross-bow  than  that 
horse,  as  he  dashed  throngh  the  gateway,  and  covering  the  ground 
closely,  like  a  greyhound  coursing,  made  play  oyer  the  snow  at  a 
tremendous  rate  ;  the  snow-balls  flew  from  his  heels  against  the 
dasher  in  a  continuous  volley,  as,  with  ears  laid  back  and  neck 
stretched  out,  he  dai-tcd  over  the  whitened  road,  now  gleaming  a 
broad  silver  path  in  the  full  rays  of  the  high  risen  moon. 

"  DaVs  you,  Robin  !"  shouted  tlie  black,  cracking  his  whip  ; 
"  hie  'way,  hie  'way,  Irie  'way,  dab  !  Yah  !  yah  !  dem's  'um. 
Mass'  'Tanley.     Hurrah  for  our  side  !" 

"  Yon  see  now,  Lucy,"  said  the  young  man  to  his  companion, 
"why  Cresar  treated  the  colt  with  such  apparent  cruelty  on  the 
Neck." 

"  I  see  that  he  rendered  him  almost  unmanageable  at  the  time." 
"  Very  true  ;  if  it   hadn't   been   for   that   the    corporal  would 
have  overhauled  our  sleigh." 

"  Well,  I  guess  he  wouldn't  have  disturbed  my  calicoes  and 
ribbons." 

"  No  ;  bat  there  are  other  dry  goods  in  the  sleigh." 
"  Eive  hundred  ball  cartridges  and  a  hundred  pounds  ob  powder. 
Miss  Lucy  !"  cried  the  black. 
"  Good  heavens  !"  cried  the  girl. 

"All  right  now,  Miss  Lucy.  But  I  tell  yon,  I  felt  a  kind  of 
streaky  wen  I  see  dat  British  hoss-a-fire  lumberin'  up  to  de  sleigh, 
smoking  a  pipe  in  de  high  olc  wind.  I  see  him  out  ob  de  comer 
ob  my  eye — which  is  built  bulgin',  like  a  bull's,  at  my  'tickler  re- 
quest, so  that  I  can  see  both  fore  and  aft — and  I  kind  ob  slapped 
my  whiplash  ober  backwards,  slantin'diciilarly,  and  obliterated  do 
whole  smokin'  arrangement.  Den  you  see,  I've  taught  de  colt 
when  I  say,  woa,  ho  !  ho  !  ho !  with  a  tickler  ncmphasis,  to  rare 
and  pitch ;  it's  only  fan  wen  folk  tinks  he's  in  a  tearin'  passion. 
And  dat's  de  way  we  got  off.  Now,  Bliss  Lucy,  please  don't  tell 
de  deacon  how  I  licked  de  colt;  and  please  don't  say nuffin' about 
my  teachin'  him  to  rare,  and  nuflin'  whatsomdever  'bout  the  rate 
I  streaked  him  at,  'cause  it  wont  hurt  him  no  how,  and  afore  I  go 
to  bed  dis  night  I'll  rub  him  down  as  diy  as  a  bone." 

The  young  lady  promised  silence,  and  the  party,  continuing 
their  coui-se  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  reached  home  in  some  min- 
utes less  than  two  hours  from  the  time  of  leaving  Boston.  Lucy 
was  escorted  home  by  Stanley,  and,  before  they  retired  for  the 
night,  he  and  the  black  had  secured  their  dangerous  cargo  in  a 
place  of  safety. 


CHAPTER   Xin. 


THE   PROJECTED    FLIGHT. 


The  same  slovenly  boy  who  had  handed  Paul  Bolton  the  card 
which  led  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  fortune-teller,  might  have 
been  seen  prowling  about  the  door  of  Sir  Ashley's  quartei^,  in 
Tremont  Street,  one  winter  morning,  varying  his  lurking  guard 
by  turning  cart-wheels  and  summersets,  walking  on  bis  hands 
and  standmg  like  a  reversed  cai-yatid,  head  downwards,  against  the 
wall  of  the  King's  Chapel  barying-ground. 

Mr.  Paul  Bolton  sallying  forth  to  take  an  airing,  was  sainted 
by  a  prospect  of  the  soles  of  the  boy's  boots,  and  fearing  the  young 
gentleman  might  die  of  apoplexy,  took  him  by  the  ankles,  set 
him  on  his  feet,  and  then  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  there. 

The  gymnastic  young  gentleman  jerked  his  right  thumb  over 
his  shoulder  and  replied  that  he  wanted  him,  and  being  required 
to  specify  the  individual  answering  to  the  pronoun,  condescended 
to  reply  the  "  fortune-teller." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Mr.  Bolton,  eyeing  the  diminutive  and 
old-headed  being  before  him  with  a  contemptuous  glance :  "per- 
haps I'll  look  in  there  in  the  course  of  the  day." 

"  That  wont  do,  mjister,"  said  the  urchin,  planting  his  feet 
apart,  setting  his  arms  a-kimbo,  and  looking  up  saucily  in  Paul's 
face.     "  You're  to  go  there,  straight  off.     Something  important." 

"  O,  very  well !"  replied  Paul,  "  be  off  with  you  and  say  I'll 
follow  hard  upon  your  heels." 

The  Mercury  of  the  Eates  threw  half-a  dozen  consecutive  sum- 
mersets and  then  taking  to  his  legs,  ran  off  with  the  speed  of  a 
greyhound.  Mr.  Paul  Bolton  followed  more  leisurely.  More 
than  one  laced  hat  was  touched  in  answer  to  his  nod,  and  more 
than  one  fine  lady  smiled  a  recognition  as  he  passed.  As  for  two 
vulgar  dogs  of  soldiers  who  used  to  be  his  room-mates,  and  now 
saluted  him  cordially — he  didn't  know  them. 

Tn  this  way,  pationizing  aristocrats  and  scorning  the  canaille. 
Paid  marched  to  the  fortune-teller's,  where,  after  enraging  the  vi- 
rago wlio  waited  upon  the  door  with  his  usual  ironical  compli- 
ments, he  made  his  way  ii^to  the  sanctum  of  the  diviner. 

"  You  sent  for  me,  and  I  am  here,"  said  the  adventurer,  throw- 
ing himself  into  a  chair,  and  eyeing  with  satisfaction  his  elegantly 
polished  English  boots,  and  the  swelling  contour  of  his  lower 
limbs. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  fortune-teller,  "  I  have  some  intelligence 
that  may  possibly  surprise  you  !" 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Bolton,  "nothing  you  can  tell  me  can 
possibly  surprise  me.    In  the  great  world  in  which  I  move,  to  be 
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surprised  is  the  absurdciit  of  solecisms — and  we  of  the  upper  circle 
hear  of  the  death  of  a  liorse  or  tlie  loss  of  a  friend  with  tlie  same 
unniffled  eqnaniroitT  of  temper." 

"  I  conj^atulate  you  on  your  being  able  to  hciir  the  loss  of 
a  friend/'  said  the  fortune-teller.  "  For  you  arc  about  to  lose 
one  who  professes  to  be  such." 

**  As  how  ?"  inquired  Paul,  raising  his  eyebrows  incredulously. 
"  Sir  Ashley  Glcnvillo  is  going  to  Halifax." 
"Impossible!"   cried  Bolton,  with  an  oath,   springing   to    his 
feet,  and  forgetting  his  late  boast  as   he   resumed  his   barrack- 
room  eKpressions  and  gestures.      "  Has  tlie  old  scoundrel  dared, 
without  consulting  me  ? — but  this  is  nonsense — you  arc  jesting." 
"  I  never  jest !"  said  the  fortune-teller.     "  And  you  know  iliat 
my  information  is  always  accunite.    Sir  Ashley  is  certainly  going 
to  Halifax." 

"  Then  I  go  with  him,  tliat's  uU,"  said  Paul,  settling  himself 
iu:o  his  chair  again. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  fortune-teller,  "that,  1  fear,  will  be 
more  easily  said  than  done.  He  has  made  his  arrangements  for 
the  passage  without  mentioning  your  name." 

"  Then  I'll  engage  a  passage  for  myself  on  lK»ai-d  the  same 
vessel." 

"  Sir  Ashley  has  been  too  deep  for  you.  He  goes  on  board  a 
government  vessel — the  Spiteful  cutter,  as  bearer  of  despntches 
to  the  commandant  at  Halifiix.  He  solicited  the  employ,  being 
desirous  of  absenting:  himself  for  a  shorl  time  from  Boston.  The 
despatclies  are  sealed — but  I  have  read  their  contents." 
"  Tou !" 

"  I  can  read  through  foolscap  and  velluai,  you  know,"  said  the 
fortune-teller,  smiling. 

'*  You  can  read  through  stone  walls,  I  believe,"  muttered 
Bolton. 

"Well  then,"  continued  thtt  forttme-teller,  "  you  will  credit  me 
when  I  add  that  Sir  Ashley  Glcnville  has  engaged  a  state-room 
for  a  female  companion." 

"  A  female  companion  !     Her  name  V 
"  That  I  could  not  mention." 

"It  can  hardly  be  the  girl.  Lady  O'Halloran — he  has  seen 
more  of  her  of  late,"  he  muttered,  half  to  himself.  "  Can  she 
have  played  me  false  and  connived  at  Sir  Ashley's  giving  me  the 
slip  ?  Fools !  they  little  know  the  man  they  would  hoodwink. 
I  thank  you,  my  old  friend,  for  this  information.  What  service 
can  I  do  you  iu  return  ?  I  am  well  aware  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  disinterestedness  in  this  world." 

"  Promise  that  if  possible,  you  will  prevent  Sir  Ashley's  leav- 
ing Boston — that  you  will  aid  me  in  trying  to  prevent  it." 

"  Old  mail !"  said  Bolton,  dashing  his  hand  upon  the  table, 
'•  he  shall  never  leave  town — without  me— alive  !  Rely  on  that. 
And  now  let  me  go,  I  must  probe  this  affair  to  the  bottom." 
'  Paul  Bolton  retraced  his  steps  from  the  foitune- teller's  with 
much  more  speed  than  he  had  used  in  approaching  it.  He  notic- 
ed no  one  in  the  street,  and  soon  the  brazen  knocker  at  Lady 
O'Halloran's  front  door  pealed  with  his  vigorous  alarum. 

He  was  admitted  immediately,  and  without  stopping  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  servant,  bounded  up  the  staircase,  and  flung  him- 
self into  the  boudoir.  The  hostess,  though  taken  by  surprise  at 
the  abmpt  entrance  of  the  visitor,  was  perfectly  calm  and  uncon- 
cerned.    Bolton  dropped  languidly  into  an  arm-chair. 

"Upon  my  word,  my  lady,  those  stairs  take  a  man's  breath 
away." 

"  I  thought  yon  looked  agitated." 

"An  affection  of  the  heart — madam — but  that  must  be  quite 
an  ordinary  complaint  with  those  w^ho  visit  r/oii." 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Bolton,  you  ovenvbelm  me." 
"  I  don't  see,  my  lady,"  continued  Bolton,  "  how  you  can  con- 
trive to  exist  in  this  wretchedly  dull  town — where  there  is  noth- 
ing more  attractive  than  the  society  of  a  set  of  officers  all  built 
on  tlie  same  model  and  trained  in  the  same  school.     Don't  you 
regret  London — with  its  balls  and  routes  and  drawing-rooms  V 
"I  know  very  little  of  London  life." 

"  Well — Paris  then  !  Don't  yon  regret  Paris  !  dear,  delightful 
Paris !" 

"  I  am  contented  here." 

"  Really  V  asked  Bolton,  scrutinizing  the  lady  closely,  as  he 
spoke. 

"Really  and  truly,  sir." 
"And  have  no  intention  of  leaving  it?" 
"  Xone  whatever,  I  assure  you." 

"Then  I  shall  have  to  push  my  inquiries  elsewhere,"  said 
Bolton.  **  You  can't  probably  answer  the  question  I  was  about 
to  ask  you." 

"  Let  me  hear  it  at  least     I  can  judge  better  then." 
"  Well,  then,  I  wanted  to  know  why  Sir  Ashley  Glenvilic  was 
going  to  leave  Boston  so  suddenly  ?" 

"  Sir  Ashley  Glenville  going  to  leave  Boston  \"  exclaimed 
Lady  O'Halloran,  turning  deadly  pale  in  spite  of  the  rouge  upon 
her  cheeks.' 

"I  thought  perhaps  it  might  be  a  brid.il  trip — though  he  had 
not  imparted  any  matrimonial  project  to  me." 

"  A  bridal  trip — and  why  a  bridal  trip  V  cried  the  lady.  "I 
command  you  to  speak  out." 

"  Why,  then,  my  lady,  if  I  must,  I  must.  To  make  a  short 
storj'  of  it,  I  have  learned — no  matter  when  or  how — that  Sir 
Ashley  Glenvilic  is  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  Halifax  in  the  Spite- 
ful cutter,  and  that  he  has  secured  a  state-room  for  a  lady." 

"Eleanor  Williams  !"  exclaimed  Lady  O'Halloran.  "  He 
hopes  to  win  her.  But  he  mistakes  her  character  and  heart. 
Were  he  to  throw  millions  at  her  feet,  she  would  never  accept  him. 
She  loves  another.  Xow  hear  me,  Paul  Bolton  ;  this  matter  is 
of  dear  concern  to  me.     Let  me  manage  this  affair — I  promise 


you  that  I  will  not  lose  sight  of  your  interests,  if  you  are  true  to 
mine.  You  shall  not  be  partetl  from  Sir  A.shley,  except  by  vour 
owu  volition,  and  on  terms  entirely  satisfactory  to  luvscU".  I 
knew  the  cutter  was  about  to  sail — though  they  keep  her  movc'- 
ments  secret.  If  the  wind  serves  slie  weighs  anchor  ihis  eveuiuf. 
She  lies  now  at  the  end  of  Long  wharf,  and  is  fully  equipped 
for  a  cruise.  Dure  you  trust  me  with  the  management  of  this 
affair  ?" 

Paul  Bolton  preserved  a  thoughtful  silence  for  some  time  and 
then  he  said  ; 

"  Yes,  I'll  trust  you,  my  lady." 
"  And  obey  my  directions  V 
"  To  the  letter." 

"  Very  well.     l)on*t  let   Sir  Ashley  suspect  that  you  have  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  his  projected  movements.     Tell  him  vou 
are  going  out  of  town  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  may  not  be 
hack  at  night.     Then  communicate  with  mc  again,  and  soon." 
"  I  will  do  as  you  direct,  my  lady." 

Leaving  Lady  O'Hallorim  to  plan  and  scheme,  Paul  returned 
to  his  patron,  who  received  liim  with  a  wearied  and  uneasv  smile. 
"  My  dear  patron  and  benefactor,  how  do  you  iind   yourself 
to-day  ;"  inquired  Bolton,  with  much  appearance  of  interest. 
"I  am  quite  well,  Mr.  Bolton.     Don't  I  look  so  .'" 
"  Rather  pale  and  feeble,"  answered  Bolton,  shaking  his  head. 
"  I  haven't  felt  better  or  younger  for  years,"  said  the  colonel, 
with  animation. 

"  My  dear  Sir  Ashley,  I  am  delighted  on  two  accounts  ;  first, 
because  your  health  is  as  precious  to  me  as  my  own,  and  always 
interests  me — and  secondly,  because,  to-day,  I  was  planning  a 
little  excursion  into  the  country  which  might  detain  me  over 
night." 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  there's  nothing  to  prevent  your  going,"  said 
the  baronet,  briskly. 

"  My  dear  Ashley,  you  forget  that  it  is  as  hai'dfor  me  to  leave 
you  as  for  a  lover  to  quit  his  mistress  even  for  a  single  day.  Y'ou 
know  my  soul  is  wedded  to  yours." 

"  I  beg,  Mr.  Bolton,  you  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  tie  your- 
self forever  to  my  footsteps,  like  my  shadow,"  said  the  colonel, 
rather  impatiently. 

"Ah,"  answered  Bolton,  with  a  hypocritical  sigh,  "  I  place  a 
stricter  construction  on  my  duty.  The  Germans  Iiave  a  pleasant 
tale  that  is  apropos.  A  certain  man,  living  in  a  certain  house, 
was  haunted  by  an  imp — a  very  unpleasant  character,  with  cloven 
feet,  forked  tail,  and  horns — and  addicted  to  the  ungentleraanly 
practice  of  substituting  brimstone  for  tobacco.  My  Gennan 
friend  was  so  annoyed  by  the  constant  presence  of  his  familiar, 
that  he  concluded,  at  last,  to  change  his  residence,  and  according- 
ly, he  placed  all  his  household  effects  in  a  cart  and  started  for  his 
new  home,  congratulating  him.?elf  that  he  had  got  rid  of  his  per- 
tinacious acquaintance  in  the  horns  and  tail.  But  as  this  thought 
passed  through  his  mind,  the  cover  of  a  churn  was  lifted,  and  the 
omnipresent  imp  poked  out  his  head,  nodded,  and  remarked 
pleasantly,  '  I'm  going  too.'  " 

''  What  do  you  mean  by  that  stor3'  ?"  asked  the  baronet, 
looking  daggers  at  his/riejid. 

"  Nothing — Sir  Ashley,  nothing — unless  to  add,  that  for  fear 
you  should  regard  me   as  the  German  did  his  familiar,  I  meant 
to  absent  myself  a  whole  day." 
"  Be  careful  of  yourself,  Bolton." 
"  For  your  sake,  certainly." 

As  Paul  passed  down  the  stairs  and  into  the  street,  he  muttered 
to  himself : 

"Leave  you!  Never  till  death  do  us  twain  part.  Ha!  ha! 
docs  he  think  to  whistle  me  do^vn  the  wind  at  his  pleasure  ?  Col- 
onel Sir  Ashley  Glenvilic,  you  may  go  to  Halifax,  if  you  please, 
but  like  the  imp  in  tlic  legend,  '  I'm  going  too.'  " 


CHAPTER   XIV. 

FLIGHT   OF    SIR   ASHLET    GLENVILLE. 
Sm  ASEfLEY  GLENVILLE  TO  ELEANOR  WILLIAMS. 

"Dearest  Eleaxor  : — For  why  should  I  not  give  you  the 
epithet  coupled  with  your  name  in  all  my  thoughts,  sleeping  or 
waking  ?  How  often  have  I  deplored  the  rudeness  of  my  bear- 
ing when  I  last  accosted  you.  But  could  you  look  into  my  heart 
— could  you  read  there  its  hopes  and  wishes — could  you  but  see 
your  image  there  enshrined  like  a  Madonna,  yon  would  pardon 
my  want  of  self-control,  for  you  could  understand  it.  You  would 
know,  too,  that  no  thought  of  mine  ever  wronged  you.  Did  I 
say  aught  at  our  last  meeting  that  conveyed  a  different  irapr^sion  1 
If  so,  charge  it  to  a  confusion  of  ideas,  that  did  not  permit  me  to 
control  my  utterance. 

"Eleanor,  I  know  that  in  offering  you  my  hand  and  fortune,  I 
tender  you  that  which  is  valueless  for  that  which  is  above  all 
price.  The  world  may  regard  my  name  and  gold  as  a  rich  guer- 
don for  a  humble  maiden ;  but  I  shall  not  share  their  views. 
The  richest  gifts  the  devotee  can  heap  upon  the  altar  do  not  en- 
hance its  purity  or  measure  its  value.  And  you  may  despise 
these  worldly  gifts.  I  can  picture  your  look  of  serene  disdain 
when  your  eyes  rest  on  this  allusion  to  worldly  goods.  And  yet, 
Eleanor,  it  ib  this  same  fjnld  that  sbai-pens  the  slcei  of  the  assassin, 
spurs  tlie  zeal  of  the  politician,  commands  tlie  smile  of  beauty, 
and  strings  the  sinews  of  war.  Gold  and  steel  divide  the  empire 
of  the  world.  But  gold  has  its  mission  of  good  as  well  as  evil. 
It  sometimes  comes  like  a  ministering  spirit.  If  we  have  a  right 
to  despise  it  for  itself  and  for  ourselves,  we  cannot  reject  its 
agency  of  good  to  others.  You  will  pardon  me  if  I  allude  to 
your  circumstances  ;  hut  I  am  well  aware  that  your  mother  is 
poor,  and  dependent  upon  your  exertions  for  her  support.  Sup- 
pose you  fail  her — it  is  not  always  youth  that  outlives  age.     Ah  I 


Miss  Williams,  what  a  painful  subject  is  there  for  contemplation! 
Secure  for  her  protection,  secure  for  her  declining  years,  peace, 
comfort,  luxury.  As  youi-  mother  she  will  be  as  dear  to  me  as 
my  own. 

"  Were  I  not  certain  that  your  hand  and  heart  are  free,  I  would 
assume  your  disdain  as  a  lixcd  feeling  and  a  permanent  rejec- 
tion of  my  suit.  But  I  know  that  your  fate  is  linked  to  that  of 
no  human  being  save  your  mother.  You  are  then  free  to  accept 
or  to  reject  me.  Pause,  reflect,  I  conjure  yon,  before  you  adopt 
the  latter  alternative.  I  am  older  than  yourself,  it  is  true,  but 
time  and  care  have  drawn  no  funows  on  my  face.  It  is  not  iu 
despair  of  conquest  that  I  turn  from  the  brilliant  circle  to  which 
my  name  is  the  password,  and  address  myself  to  you.  I  am  un- 
accustomed to  the  frown  of  beauty,  and  I  fear  it  not.  But  I  turn 
from  the  world,  wearied  and  worn  out  with  its  peiiidy — from 
that  glittering  carnival  where  every  face  wcai-s  a  mask,  and  every 
voice  is  disguised — yeaming  fcr  better  natures  wliose  souls  irradi- 
ate their  features,  like  the  flame  within  an  alabaster  lamp,  whose 
free  voices  utter  the  words  that  rise  spontaneously  to  their  lips. 
I  have  had  enough  of  greatness,  enough  of  fashion — I  sigh  for 
truth  and  nature.  I  am  standing  now  on  the  brink  of  an  immi- 
nent crisis.  It  is  life  or  death  with  me.  I  am  suiTounded  by  en- 
emies— I  know  not  that  man  or  woman  I  can  safely  call  my 
friend.  They  press  my  hand,  they  smile  upon  mc,  their  eyes 
brighten  as  I  approach ;  but  I  trust  them  not.  It  is  my  gold 
they  love,  not  me — the  rank  they  count,  and  not  the  man.  I  am 
weary  of  this  sycophancy  and  mendacity.  I  crave  a  purer  atmos- 
phere, 1  crave  a  companion  who  will  aid  my  efforts  at  regenera- 
tion, who  will  help  me  to  begin  iha  world  anew.  To  such  a  one 
I  can  give  much — the  means  of  doing  good,  the  position  to  wield 
power,  the  devotion  of  a  life. 

"  i^Iore  I  could  say,  but  I  would  not  trust  to  paper  what  my 
lips  sliould  utter.  But  I  have  said  enough,  I  trust,  to  convince 
you  of  my  sincerity.  And  now  I  will  dare  to  solicit — or  rather  I 
claim — an  inteniew.  I  am  watched,  my  every  motion  scruti- 
nized ;  I  am  no  longer  xay  own  master.  Therefore  I  must  be 
cautious  till  I  can  throw  off  all  reserve  and  defy  all  enmity.  The 
time  for  doing  that  will  depend  upon  yourself-  ^ly  destiny,  my 
life  is  in  your  hands.  This  evening  at  eight  o'clock  I  shall  be  at 
the  southeast  angle  of  the  wall  on  Copp's  Hill.  Let  roe  see  you 
there,  if  only  for  a  moment,  even  if  you  here  makeup  your  mind 
to  a  final  rejection  of  my  suit.  Even  if  I  am  doomed,  I  must 
learn  it  from  your  lips.  If  such  be  your  sentence,  I  will  with- 
draw without  a  murmur,  and  my  shadow  shall  never  cross  your 
path  again.  Faithfully  and  ever  yours, 

Glenville." 

"  It  is  well  worded,"  said  Glcnville  to  himself,  after  he  bad  dis- 
missed a  tmst%-  messenger  with  the  letter,  "  the  case  is  well  put. 
It  is  earnest,  for  I  am  in  earnest.  Perhaps  if  I  have  one  fond 
young  heart  to  lean  upon,  these  evil  shadows  that  beset  me  will 
fly  from  the  sphere  of  her  pure  influence.  She  may  save  mc 
from  myself  and  from  the  hereafter.  I  have  pleaded  passion,  I 
have  offered  gold,  my  name  and  rank  are  temptations  ;  I  do  not 
utterly  despair,  at  least  of  the  meeting.  Once  in  my  power  I  can 
compel  her  to  accept  ray  hand.  Captain  Transom  lean  rely  upon, 
and  the  rest  of  them  are  sure." 

He  threw  himself  upon  a  sofa,  took  up  the  weekly  Gazette, 
and  resolved  to  wait  patiently  for  the  return  of  his  messenger.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door.  He  opened  it 
eagerly,  and  tossing  a  guinea  to  the  messenger,  tore  open  a  little 
note.     It  ran  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  and  grant  your  request.  At  eight 
o'clock  I  will  be  at  the  appointed  place.  Eleaxor." 

"  She  is  mine !"  cried  the  baronet,  "  mine  !  If  she  were  not 
disposed  to  accept  my  suit,  she  would  not  have  written  me.  The 
mud  is  fair — I  shall  soon  have  left  this  accursed  town  forever. 
Now,  Paul  Bolton,  I  can  at  last  defy  you !" 

The  night-wind,  cold  and  gusty,  was  sweeping  over  the  brotv  of 
Copp's  Hill,  as,  half  doubting  his  good  fortune,  Glcnville,  wrap- 
ped in  his  fuiTCd  cloak,  took  post  at  the  rendezvous  at  the  appoint- 
ed hour.  A  sen'ant  was  in  waiting  with  a  dark  lanthom,  which 
he  was  directed  to  throw  open  at  a  signal  from  his  master.  Hani 
by,  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses  was  stationed  in  charge  of  a 
coachman. 

Glcnville  had  not  long  to  wait.  A  light  footstep  announced 
the  approach  of  a  lady ;  a  figure  enveloped  in  a  cloak  approached 
the  officer  ;  a  sweet,  low  voice,  modulated  to  a  whisper,  breathed 
his  name. 

"  Eleanor !"  he  exclaimed,  advancing  and  taking  her  hand, 
which  she  did  not  ofter  to  withdraw.     "  Is  it  life  or  death  ?" 

"  Why  did  yon  write  me  that  letter,  Sir  Ashley  .'"  replied 
Eleanor.  "  Why  did  you  take  advantage  of  that  proneness  to 
pity  which  is  our  sex's  weakness  (  I  wept  over  that  letter — I  hes- 
itated— I  am  here." 

"  Then  yon  no  longer  disdain  me  ;  you  believe  in  my  sinceriiv 
— you  forgive  my  erroi^  !"  cried  Glenvilic,  passionately  j  "vou 
are  willing  to  trust  me  !" 

"  My  presence  is  a  sufficient  answer." 

"  You  encourage  me  to  tell  you  all.  I  am  going  to  l&ivetowu 
to-night,  for  Halifax.  Official  Imsiness  affords  a  cloak  for  my  de- 
parture. They  shall  not  say  I  fled  the  town.  Once  in  Xova 
Scotia,  I  think  it  very  unlikely  I  shall  return  to  my  command." 

"  You  leave  me.  then,  at  the  moment  you  become  dear  to  me." 

"  No,  dearest,  we  do  not  part  again.  Come  with  me.  Our 
brief  voyage  ended,  my  first  act  on  shore  will  be  to  claim  your 
hand." 

"  To  fly  with  you  to-night !"  said  Eleanor,  shriiiking  back. 

[lO    BE    COMlXUED.l 
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CANE-HOLING. 


SUGAR  MAKIKG  IN  TIfE  11  EST  INDIES. 

The  accompany inj(  eiinTavin<:s  represci  t  th;  culture  and  mann- 
fiu'ture  of  sui^ar  in  Jamaica,  and  nrctVoni  the  dcsipis  of  an  artist 
ivlio  resided  for  a  long  time  in  that  jshmil,  and  may  therefore  lie 
relied  upon  as  perfectly  correct  rejircsentations,  while  they  are 
t-piritcd  and  cfiectivc  as  pictures.  Tlie  first  illustration  shows  a 
gang  of  negroes,  male  and  female,  breaking  up  the  ground  and 
inaking  holes  for  planting  the  canes,  n  process  locally  known  as 
"  cnne-holing."  The  whole  chain  of  West  3ndia  Islands  is 
mountainous  in  character,  and  large  liouldcrs  are  frequently  mrt 
scattered  about  on  the  fields,  so  as,  in  many  places,  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  employing  the  plougli.  The  negro,  moreover, 
is  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  hoe,  even  on  land  capable  of  being 
plougiied.  The  time  represented  in  the  engraving  is  morning — 
in  the  distance  are  seen  the  sugar-works  of  the  estate,  while  a  herd 
of  cattle  is  being  driven  to  the  pastnre,  and  a  young  mountain 
cabbagc-trec  foiins  the  boundary  of  the  picture.  The  superin- 
tendence of  the  working  gangs  is  entrusted  to  a  black  field-driver, 
or  to  the  overseer  of  the  estate.  The  ground  to  be  hoed  is  mark- 
ed out,  by  placing  small  pieces  of  stick  at  intervaU,  which  serve 
as  tallies  for  tlic   liuaniity  done,  and  also  to  regul^ite  the  size  of 


tlie  hole.  The  gang  lighten  their  labors  by  singing  some  negro 
melody,  wliicli  times  their  movements;  their  hoes  rise  and  fall 
simultaneously  witli  the  regularity  of  a  piece  of  machinery.  The 
overseer,  having  a  large  number  of  acres  to  traverse,  is  usually 
provided  with  afhule  or  horse,  and  is  distinynished  by  a  single 
spur  worn  on  the  right  or  left  heel.  The  cutting  and  canying  of 
the  canes  constitutes  the  actual  commencement  of  crop-time  or 
harvcrit,  and  is  a  period  of  bustle  and  excitement  throughout  all 
the  West  Indian  colonics.  Nothing  is  heard  but  shouting  of  la- 
borers, cracking  of  whips,  neighing  of  mules,  lowing  of  cattle, 
and  rumbling  of  mill  machinery;  amidst  all  this  are  seen  the 
laborers,  armed  with  their  cutlasses  iijid  cane  bills,  hurrying  to 
the  ticld,  tlie  women,  with  their  petticoats  tucked  up  to  their 
knees  so  as  not  to  impede  their  movements,  carrying  their  little 
tin  cans  of  provisions,  and  laughing,  singing,  talking,  and  show- 
ing their  rows  of  white  teeth.  ]\iules  and  donkeys,  harnessed 
and  hampered  Avith  crooks  for  carryintr  the  canes,  are  driven  to 
tlic  Belli  by  the  "  cattle  boyF."  Then  comes  a  wagon  rumbling 
slowly  along  to  the  measured  step  of  heavy  oxen  accompanied  by 
their  drivers,  whose  exertions  to  urge  on  their  teams  are  vented  in 
screams,   yells    and    hootings.     The   appearance   of  a   fine   field 


when  the  canes  are  ripe  for  cutting,  vt^aving  their  lofty  and  deli- 
cate rods  of  lilossom  in  the  mildest  motion  of  the  breeze,  forms 
a  picture  equally  interesting  and  beautiful.  The  flower,  which  Ja 
of  the  lightest  delicate  lilac  color,  hangs  down  round  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  stem  like  floss  silk,  and  is  so  extremely  fine  in 
its  fibres  that  on  its  becoming-  dry,  all  attempts  to  preserve  it  in 
its  original  form  are  unavailing.  The  second  engraving  repre- 
sents a  sugar-mill  at  work.  Tliat  here  delineated  is  one  of  the 
most  simple  and  common.  It  is  a  vertical  mill  with  three  rollers. 
The  centre  one,  which  propels  the  two  others,  is  either  driven  by 
steam,  wind  or  water,  and  sometimes  by  cattle  power.  The  iron 
surfaces  of  the  rollers  are  slightly  grooved  to  grasp  the  cane,  and 
the  compressed  juice  nms  down  the  grooves  into  the  cistern  or 
strainer,  whence  a  pipe  conveys  it  to  the  boiling  house.  The  ne- 
groes who  supply  ihe  rollers  are  called  feeders.  Holding  the 
cane  by  one  end,  they  place  the  other  between  the  outer  rollers  and 
the  centre  one,  when,  the  cane  being  drawn  through,  is  complete- 
ly ernshed,  and  the  refuse  or  vegetable  skin  passes  to  the  back, 
from  whence  it  is  continually  cleared  away  bv  other  laborors,  and 
removed  to  the  yard.  This  refuse  is  called  megass,  and  is  stacked 
in  large  buildings  termed  megass-houscs,  gem  rally  supported  oa 


SUGAR   MILL   AT    WORK. 
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SUGAR-BOILING    ROOM. 


pillais.  and  open  on  all  sides,  with  a  tiled  roof  over  it.  Our 
third  sketch  shows  another  step  in  the  process  of  sug^ar-maki?  g. 
It  is  the  interior  of  the  boiling-house,  the  mill  and  rollers  being 
shown  through  the  open  arch  at  the  extremity.  On  the  right- 
band  .'=idc  of  the  picture  are  seen  the  row  of  boilers,  which  are 
l-irire  ca'^t-iron  cauldrons  firmly  set  into  masonry,  and  heated  by 
flue;  underneath,  supplied  by  a  furnace  or  furnaces,  whose  fuel 
chambers  open  on  the  exterior  of  the  building.  Tlie  boilers  are 
set  into  a  platform  raised  a  few  feet  from  the  floor,  the  top  of 
whi<h  is  inclined  inwards,  on  all  sides,  round  the  mouth  of  each 
boiler,  and  is  paved  with  smootli  tiles,  neatly  set  so  as  to  prevent 
all  wa=te  in  passing  the  boiling  liquor  from  one  to  the  other.  As 
the  juice  is  pressed  from  the  canes,  it  flows  through  a  strainer  by 
a  pipe  into  the  first  boiler  next  the  mill,  where    having  boiled  a 


proper  time,  it  is  passed  fvora  that  to  another;  and  so  on.  till  it 
has  arrived  at  the  sufficient  state  of  refinement  to  admit  of  cr^'s- 
tallization,  when  it  is  poured  off,  generally  by  means  of  a  long 
wooden  trough,  into  shallow  vessels  for  that  purpose.  During 
the  period  of  boiling,  the  contents  of  eacli  boiler  are  continually 
skimmed  by  men  provided  with  skimmers  and  stramers  attached 
to  veiy  long  handles.  The  boiling  liquor  is  called  sling.  It  is  a 
very  agreeable  drink,  and  is  much  liked  by  the  negroes.  The  last 
of  the  series  represents  the  carting  of  sugar  for  ship,  and  was 
drawn  from  the  life  at  Barbadoes.  During  the  shipping  season, 
the  wharves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Carenagc,  from  the  news  rooms 
to  Trafalgar  Square,  present  a  scene  of  bustle  and  confusion  that 
may  he  compared  to  Brighton  on  market-day.  The  animals  em- 
ployed in  drawing  the  loads  are  oxen,  and  the  roads  they  traverse 


in  Barbadoes  are  excellent.  The  enormou.-i  weight  of  the  bar  of 
wood  pressing  on  their  neck,  by  which  they  are  yoked  together, 
and  their  dull  heavy  look  and  pace,  create*  an  idea  of  suffering 
which  cannot  be  compensated  for,  more  particularly  when  to  this 
is  added,  in  too  many  instances,  great  brutality  on  the  part  of 
their  drivers.  The  teams  of  oxen  generally  consist  of  five  pair 
to  convey  two  hogsheads  of  supa-.  Sugar  is  the  constituent  part 
of  a  large  number  of  plants,  but  enters  lai^reiy  into  the  composi- 
tion of  sugarcane,  the  maple  and  the  beet.  It  now  ranks  next  to 
rice  and  wlieat  in  importance.  The  sugar-ciinc  belongs  to  the 
family  of  gi-asFes.  It  attains  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet, 
sometimes  more,  and  its  large  bright"  leaves  and  silky  pannirles 
give  it  a  beautiful  appearance.  '!  he  stems  are  smooth,  shining 
and  filled  with  pith,  not  unlik^  those  of  our  Indian  com. 
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t^Ttitten  for  Eallou'a  PfctOTial-J 
THE  S>OTf  BIKD. 

BT     CEOBGE    V-     BCSGAT. 

Gar  ■wxkJctvt  of  (be  wicfry  «i. 

Blithe  dri/ticg  to  and  fro: 
A  cheerfol  life  amid  rhe  ston»-~ 

Companmi  cf  the  snoir. 

The  light  of  saaaaer  Setjts  tlij  viBg», 

Fluttenig  my  path  along: 
Art  thoa  a  taiant  of  Che  cloud. 

Or  feathery  flake  rfsoog^? 

AltbDug:h  the  storm  i»pes  on  the  hiU, 
Acil  derp  tbr  gentry  gtemn. 

Thy  pressure  preens  tb«- oartb  a^tn. 
And  makes  the  mcadoi*3  bloom. 

IThT  learr  tity  Hao^,  «am  Qost  to-dar. 

Amid  the  boaphs  50  fiiir? 
IKJ  hunger  drJTe  thee  from  thy  home. 

Ill  the  xroehartertd  air  * 

Are  ther*  no  berries  oa  (iw  trer? 

^riiy  seek'st  thou  mnn'?  abode  ? 
Our  heayeoly  Father  =ent  the*  here 

To  cheer  onr  strfifud*. 


[Written  fin-  £aUoa'»  PietariaL] 

THE    TRIAL   OF    FAITH. 

A  SKETCH  TOB  THE  TIMES. 

BT   ALICE    S.    SEAX.. 

"I  AM  TCTT  sorrr,  Mrs.  Bond— I  woold  give  ron  wort  as  soon 
or  sooner  ihan  anv  of  our  hands,  but  now  that  the  press  of  the 
holiday  business  is  over — really  there  ia  nothing  doing." 

The  fashionable  npholstcrer  mighl  hare  told  her  that  with  all 
her  need,  he  was  seareelj  less  tronbled  than  herself.  He  knew  not 
how  to  meet  his  daily  engagements,  their  sales  had  been  so  mueh 
less  than  their  importations  had  anticipated.  .  On  the  floor  \>elow 
them,  whole  bales  of  costly  damasks  and  brocades  were  lying 
unpacked,  and  in  the  sales-room,  usnally  so  thronged  at  tiiis 
season  of  the  year,  the  richest  fabrics  were  nntonched  upon  the 
shelves,  and  boxes  of  rare  lace  and  embroiderj'  seldom  saw  the 
sunlight  they  were  destined  to  temper. 

The  poor  woman  knew  that  he  spoke  the  tmth,  yet  she  had 
dimg  so  to  this  last  hope  of  employment.  If  they  who  had 
known  and  trusted  her  so  long,  could  not  famish  it,  what  hope 
was  there  of  a  chance  engagement,  when  thousands  of  her  own 
sex  were  unable  to  cam  the  bread  they  ate,  and  strong  active 
men  roamed  the  streets  idly,  wlule  their  wives  and  children 
starved  at  home  ! 

In  all  the  reverses  and  sorrows  which  Mary  Bond  had  met 
with  before,  she  had  been  brave  and  even  thankful.  She  bad 
been  a  proud  and  happy  wife  and  mother,  the  mistress  of  a  com- 
fortable home.  One  by  one  these  blessings  had  been  withdrawn 
bj  the  hand  that  gave  them,  and  she  had  not  monmed  sinfully. 
Her  husband's  long  sickness  and  death,  laying  her  first-bom  be- 
side him  the  same  fatal  summer,  her  noble  boy,  so  frank  and  lov- 
ing, to  whom  she  had  come  to  look  for  love  and  sympathy  in  his 
father's  stead — ^thcse  were  enough  to  shake  the  firmest  faith,  yet 
she  had  "glorified  God  in  the  fires." 

Such  blows  made  it  easier  for  her  to  give  np  her  comfortable 
home,  and  accept  her  lot  hencefurth  with  those  whose  daily  labor 
supplied  their  d.\ily  needs.  She  had  grown  almost  chearful 
again,  in  this  bnsy  life,  and  sang  at  her  needle,  to  qniet  the  little 
oae  lying  on  tbe  floor  at  her  feet,  whose  pretty  supplications  it 
had  been  at  first  so  hard  to  resist.  She  took  up  lovingly  the 
burdens  of  those  among  whom  she  was  thrown,  and  cheered  them 
with  sympathy  and  hopeful  words.  But  want — actual  want  of 
food  and  fire  in  this  bitter  weather,  stood  before  her  now,  and 
temptations  to  doubt  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  Providence 
grew  stronger  and  stronger.  She  conld  bear  the  cold  and  hunger 
herself ;  she  had  done  so  many  a  night  already,  wrapping  her 
shawl  more  closely  around  her  with  benumbed  fingers,  and  trying 
to  forget  that  she  was  supperiess,  as  she  watched  her  children  in 
their  deep  and  healthful  sleep.  She  had  even  been  thankful  for 
the  necessity  to  employ  every  moment,  lest  in  ease  and  plenty  she 
shonld  have  found  time  for  murmuring.  This  wretched  idle- 
ness, then,  to  which  she  mnst  look  forward,  was  doubly  hard  in 
the  prospect  of  suffering  through  the  need  of  her  children,  and 
the  temptation  that  came  with  it  to  their  lonely  room. 

"  I  would  work  at  half  piico,  Mr.  Mercer,  willingly,"  she  swd, 
lingering  at  the  staircase,  with  her  heart  chokingly  full,  at  the 
morning's  disappointments.  She  knew,  when  she  offered  to  do 
so,  that  she  had  scarcely  been  able  to  live  thus  far,  even  with 
the  little  hoard  saved  from  the  sale  of  her  furniture  to  draw  up- 
on. That  was  all  gone  now,  her  last  coin  was  slipped  in  her 
well-worn,  wcU-mended  cotton  glove,  10  purchase  a  loaf  on  her 
way  home. 

"lamsorrj","  Mr.  Mercer  said  again,  kindly,  considering  the 
hourly  applications  that  were  made  to  him,  and  Ids  own  mental 
disquiet,  *'  hut  every  one  is  willing  to  do  the  same.  "We  really 
have  no  work  to  give  at  any  price.'' 

In  spite  of  her  strong  resolutions,  the  tears  nearly  blinded  Mrs. 
Bond,  as  she  groped  down  the  long,  dark  staircase  to  the  sales- 
room below.  The  clerks  still  retained  for  appearance  sake,  walked 
idly  backwards  and  forwards,  watching  the  weather  through  the 
plate  glass  of  door  and  window*,  measuring  their  strides  down 
the  room  by  the  medallions  of  the  velvet  carpet.  She  nurricd 
past  them  into  the  wet  and  muddy  street,  where  the  snow  was 


falling,  not  thick  and  fast  with  promises  of  merry  sleigh  bells, 
and  gay  parlies,  but  floating  drearily  down,  as  if  loth  to  stain  its 
parity  by  melting  into  the  mire  below.  The  store  ^\indow5  made 
a  jest  of  being  guy  with  their  display  of  holiday  w;\rcs,  and  the 
carriages  of  those  still  considered  wealthy,  sphtshed  the  passers- 
by.  Mrs,  Bond  paused  before  a  low  store,  where  she  had  sought 
occasioral  employment,  before  her  more  profitable  engagement 
%viih  Mr.  Mcrco-. 

"  I  will  trv  once  more," "she  said  to  herself,  as  she  waited  for  a 
gay  carriage  party  to  cro.«s  the  pavement.  It  was  apparently  a 
mother  and  daughter,  tlie  young  girl  just  "  out,"  radiant  v.-ith 
expectation  and  beauty,  heightened  by  every  charm  of  dress. 
There  was  no  suggestion  of  '*  hard  times,"  though  the  prophet- 
ic cry,  now  realized,  was  on  almost  every  lip — in  the  perfect 
toilet  of  these  elegant  women  The  little  feet  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  day,  almost  as  much  by  their  Pai-isian  boots  as 
her  own  by  worn-out  shoes,  hands  gloved  so  daintily,  flounces 
rustling,  velvet  cloaks  touching  her  o^vn  coarse  clothing  as  they 
swept  past.  Two  younger  children  with  their  nurse  remained  in 
the  t-arriagc.  The  seat  just  vacated  had  its  Utter  of  half  opened 
parcels,  toys  and  cakes,  and  tempting  confectionery,  which  they 
appropriated  without  rebuke  or  scruple.  A  feeling  almost  of 
hate  crept  up  into  the  poor  woman's  heart  as  she  contrasted  with 
these  gaily  dressed  puppets,  her  own  little  ones  locked  up  in  their 
ill-fnmi=hcd  room,  without  an  attendant,  and  waiting  their  long 
deferred  meal  of  the  dry  bread  she  would  bring. 

There  was  a  half  sullen,  half  defiant  air  about  her,  as  she  fol- 
lowed the  mother  of  these  children,  which  would  have  frightened 
her  if  she  had  kno«Ti  it,  for  it  embodied  tlie  war  and  rebellion 
of  her  own  mind,  not  only  against  these  favorites  of  fortune,  but 
Him  who  had  made  them  so  to  differ. 

There  the  same  answer  awaited  her — there  was  no  work  to 
he  given  ont,  their  o^^ti  regular  hands  were  unemployed.  It  was 
the  same  cry  eTermhere.  Well  then  I  she  must  starve — or  beg! 
of  such  pampered,  pui-se-proud  favorites  of  f  mune  a5  those  she 
just  encountered.     But  for  her  children  she  would  die  first. 

"  IJow  long  must  this  state  of  things  continue  V  said  one  gen- 
tleman to  another,  as  they  waited  on  a  lady's  slow  selection  of 
an  embroidered  dress.  "  There  will  be  terrible  vlistress  among  the 
poor." 

'*  God  alone  knows — business  mast  revive  a  Uttle  in  the  spring. 
I  think  we  have  seen  the  worst.  If  we  can  only  get  through  the 
stagnation  of  February,  and  the  early  March  payments." 

"  Two  months  yet  V  thought  Mrs.  Bond,  as  she  caught  the 
words.  Up  to  that  lime,  by  the  pre-payment  demanded  of  poor 
lodgers  like  herself,  she  would  have  a  shelter,  but  food  and  fire — 
where  were  they  to  come  from  ! 

"But,  mama,  this  is  so  much  more  elegant,"  uiged  the  young 
girl,  who  was  hesitating  between  two  flounces  of  lace,  destined  to 
drape  her  first  real  ball  dress. 

"  And  the  difference  in  cost,  so  trifling,"  added  the  ready  shop- 
woman. 

The  lady  opened  and  shut  her  gold-bordered  porle-monniae 
mechanically. 

"  How  much  did  you  say  3" 

"  Unlv  ten  dollars,  ma'am  !  in  the  whole  flounce." 
"  Onlv  ten  dollars — well,  that  is  but  a  trifle  compared  to  your 
being  really  suited,  Augusta.  "We  will  take  the  Brussels — only 
don't  let  your  father  know,  for  mercy  sake,  how  much  the  whole 
dress  comes  to.  He  will  be  preaching  *  hard  times '  again, 
before  you  know  it." 

The  girl,  thus  taught  a  lesson  of  duplicity  and  e3traTagance, 
and  by  a  moUier,  responded  by  an  expressive  glance,  that  said 
plainer  than  words,  "  never  fear — trust  me  for  that !"  and  drew 
her  dress  out  of  contact  with  the  poor  woman  passing. 

'*  Some  beggar,"  said  the  polite  shop-woman,  looking  after 
her  ;  "the  store  is  crowded  with  them, and  they  are  so  impertinent 
sometimes." 

"  They  really  ought  to  enforce  the  law  against  street  beggars," 
the  lady  returned,  with  a  nod  of  her  plumed  velvet  bonnet. 
'■  i'orty-five  dollars,  you  said — I  believe  those  are  good  bills — the 
boy  can  take  tlie  parcel  to  the  carriage,  we  are  going  directly  to 
Madame  Koguct's." 

Mary  Bond  faced  the  chill  unpleasant  atmosphere,  and  turned 
towards  the  obscure  street  in  which  she  lived.  Xever  had  the 
way  seemed  so  wearT,-,  or  God's  pro^ndencc  so  strange  !  "  Only 
ten  dollars  !"  five  weeks'  hard  earnings  it  was  to  her — two  months 
rescue  from  inevitable  suffering.  How  little  the  rich  know  of  the 
comfort  that  may  be  wrung  from  every  penny,  when  it  is  expended 
with  the  forethought  of  days  ! 

Something  of  the  load  was  lightened  as  she  stepped  from  the 
creaking  stairs  and  turned  the  key  of  her  own  room,  Within  was 
the  quick  patter  of  feet  across  the  floor — dear  childish  voices,  and 
the  welcome — 

"  O,  it's  mother !  mother's  come — O  good  !  good !  Tm  so  glad." 
The  threadbare  dresses  and  the  blue  pinched  faces  went  to  her 
very  soul  as  she  divided  hall'  of  the  loaf  among  them,  wondering 
as  she  did  so  where  the  next  was  to,  come  from.  She  could  not 
borrow  of  her  neighbors,  they  were  as  poor  as  herself;  poorer, 
for  when  she  took  Willie,  tlie  youngest,  into  her  lap  and  chafed 
his  little  cold  hands  and  feet,  he  began  to  tcU  her  of  poor  Johnny 
Lane,  who  came  and  cried  through  the  key-hole  bcciiuse  he  was 
so  hungrj',  and  his  mother  wa^  not  come  home  vet,  and  now  it 
was  dark.  "  Wouldn't  his  mother  go  fur  Johnny,  and  give  him 
some  of  the  bread  too,  and  keep  him  till  his  own  mother  came  V 
Mrs.  Bond  sat  still  for  a  moment ;  should  she  take  this  last 
mouthful  from  her  own  cliiidren  ior  a  stranger  ?  It  was  only  a 
moment,  and  Willie  was  set  getitly  dovrn,  and  she  went  out  to 
seek  the  lonely,  hungrj"  little  child. 

She  had  not  far  to  jro,  for  he  had  drawn  "his  feet  up  under  him 


on  the  entry  floor,  within  sound  of  her  children's  voices,  for  com- 
panionship, and  so  had  cried  himself  to  sleep,  hi<!  head  on  the 
lower  stair.  The  tears  were  yet  on  bis  cold  cheeks,  and  his 
unprotected  feet  were  Hke  ice.  So  she  carried  him  back  to  her 
own  room,  where  the  chill  had  Itccn  softened  at  least,  by  the 
morning's  fire,  and  held  him  on  her  lap  with  Willie,  while  he  ate 
the  bread  ravenously.  Her  poverty  had  not  yet  debarred  her  from 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  life,  ministering  to  the  needy. 

"  Are  we  not  going  to  liave  a  light  T'  asked  the  oldest  giri 
presently.     "  I  don't  tJiink  it  seems  so  cold  when  there's  a  light." 
"  Xot  to-night,  Olive  ;  I  have  no  sowing  to  do,  and  it  will  soon 
be  bed  time." 

"No  sowing — 0,  that's  nice,"  said  Willie,  nestling  closer  still. 
"  Then  yon  can  tell  tts  a  story,  mother.  Docs  vonr  mother  ever 
tell  stories,  Johnny  *" 

''  Xo,"  answered  Johnny  faintly,  and  then  be  began  to  cry  and 
sob  so  violently  that  the  children  were  frightened. 

Mrs.  Bond  understood  it  better  than  they,  for  she  had  more 
than  once  met  her  neighbor  reeling  on  the  staircase,  and  heard 
the  sound  of  blows  and  cries  from  her  room.  Poor  little  Johnny  ! 
no  wonder  he  trembled  as  he  hid  his  head  in  her  bosom. 

"  There,  never  mind !  my  little  man  !"  she  said  soothingly. 
"What  shall  I  tell  you  about  ?     The  three  bears,  Willie?" 

The  very  effort  to  speak  cheerfully  to  them,  and  perhape  the 
contrast  of  poor  Johnny's  lot  with  thai  of  her  own  children, 
loved  and  cherished  at  least,  made  her  feel  less  desponding. 

"2io,"  said  Willie,  "not  the  three  bears — Joeeph  and  his 
brethren." 

His  mother  had  purposely  f^ioecn  a  tale  of  enHiantment.  She 
avoided  her  favorite  treasury  of  stories,  conscious  of  the  rebellion 
in  her  heart. 

"Not  that  either,"  pleaded  the  more  tbonghtfial  Olive.  "I 
know  it  all  by  heart.  I'd  rather  hear  the  netv  siarj  about  the 
brook,  and  the  ravens,  and  the  little  >,-ake  of  meal !'' 

'•  O,  yes,  that's  a  nice  one,  and  wouldn't  yon  like  a  Ihtle  hot 
cake,  such  as  mother  used  to  make  nights  for  Other's  ffnpper  *" 
said  Eddv,  on  the  other  side  of  her. 

ilary  Bond  could  not  help  tbe  sudden  start  ax  this  nnconscioos 
reproving  of  her  lack  of  faith.  Left  to  herself,  when  she  reached 
the  shelter  of  her  own  room,  she  would  have  given  way  to  the 
bitter  tears  of  disappointment  and  envy  that  she  had  put  aside  ftir 
their  sake.  Her  heart  was  too  hard  fw  prayer  or  seeking  com- 
fort where  she  had  ever  found  it,  in  the  pages  of  Holy  Writ. 
Doubt  and  murmuring  had  seemed  to  rise  all  day,  as  a  heavy 
cloud  between  her  and  her  God.  But  the  fl'mty  rock  was  touched 
by  the  hand  of  a  little  child,  and  there  was  still  the  fountain  of 
sweet  waters  to  he  stirred  beneath  it  \ 

She  carried  the  now  sweetly  sleeping  Johnny  to  his  bed,  and 
laid  down  with  her  own  little  ones,  calmer  and  happier  than  sbo 
had  been  since  this  last  trouble  threatened  her.  "  Por  the  mor- 
row shall  take  care  of  the  thii^  of  itself,"  was  the  last  coherent 
thought  that  floated  through  her  mind. 

But  the  cold  wintry  morning  came— dead  ashes  on  Ae  hearth, 
frost  on  the  window  pane,  sleet  and  storm  without,  and  the  chil- 
dren hanging,  half  satisfied  and  fretful,  about  her.  How  thickly  and 
bitterly  the  old  temptations  came  thronging  back !  But  she  knew 
they  were  temptations  now,  and  resisted  them  with  a  silent  prayer 
for  strength.  "Though  be  slay  me,  yet  will  ItrastinHim!" 
But  as  she  turned  over  the  slender  wardrobe  of  herself  and  chil- 
dren, adding  here  a  button  and  there  a  string,  the  heavy  thotights 
would  come  back.  There  was  not  a  friend  in  the  great  city  she 
could  apply  to  ;  they  had  come  there  as  strangers,  the  year  befcure 
her  husband's  death.  Beneath  that  roof  were  ten  families  as  des- 
titute as  herself  by  this  sudden  cessation  of  nearly  all  business. 

"  O,  if  people  only  knew  how  tlie  poor  were  suffering,  they 
could  not  waste  so  much  !"  she  thought,  as  the  scene  of  yester- 
day returned  to  her  mind.  Poor  Edward  !  she  was  glad  that  he 
had  died  without  dreaming  of  the  want  to  which  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren would  be  reduced.  There  were  the  clothes  he  had  laid  aside 
the  day  before  he  took  to  bis  bed,  almost  sacredly  preser^-ed,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  drawer.  All  else  had  been  sold — those,  old  and 
well  worn,  she  could  not  part  with  !  It  was  not  foolish  self-indul- 
gence either — ^no  one  would  give  her  anything  for  them,  and  some 
day  Eddy  would  need  the  suit  her  skilful  hands  could  piece  from 
the  remnants.  WTiy  not  do  it  now  i  there  was  nothing  else  she 
could  do,  and  yet  she  touched  the  almost  tlireadbare  garments 
lingeringly,  reverently,  they  recalled  so  keenly  the  day  they  had 
been  thus  folded  and  laid  aside. 

A  bit  of  waste  paper  fell  to  the  floor,  a  memorandum  made 
perhaps  that  very  day.  The  dear  handwriting  of  the  dead  !  no 
matter  how  trivial  the  record — ^was  sweet  to  her,  and  she  stooped 
down  and  raised  it  to  her  lips.  There  was  something  within, 
lighter  still ;  she  held  her  breath  as  she  unfolded  it ;  it  seemed  al- 
most too  much  of  a  miracle  to  be  believed.  Yes,  the  date  was 
that  very  day  of  his  sickness,  and  he  had  forgotten  to  mention  it 
to  her. 

"  Received  of  B —  &  C —  the  enclosed  SIO,  considered  by  me 
as  a  bad  debt." 

The  precise,  clerkly  hand  told  the  story,  and  the  money  was 
Blill  thtre,  a  gift  from  the  dead  ! 

No  wonder  that  the  children  crowded  around  her,  and  asked  if 
she  was  "  sick,"  or  "  sorry,"  for  the  revision  was  like  grief  at 
first,  as  she  swayed  to  and  fro,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands,  and 
realized  that  her  wants  were  suppUed,  her  faithlessness  rebuked  in 
love  and  gentleness. 

This  is  not  a  record  of  the  present  want  and  trial  around  us  ; 
but  though  it  happened  long  ago,  it  is  recalled  with  the  hope  of 
strengthening  some  weary  heart  and  confirming  a  waning  faith  in 
the  promises  of  the  Lord. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  PictoriaL] 
WE    MET    IN    CROWDS. 

Br  CHARLES  STEWART. 

TTe  met  in  crowds !  who  used  to  meet  so  lonely, 
When  the  sweot  twilight  soflly  lit  the  shade ; 

And  for  the  tows  we  interchanged,  now  only 
Are  the  cold  courtesies  of  fiuihion  paid. 

We  met  in  crowds!  when  graicty  was  lighiing 
The  flashing  eye,  with  all  a  syren's  art^ — 

Where  pleasure  steeps  the  soul  with  smiles  inviting; 
My  £ice  was  happy,  but  0,  not  my  heart. 

We  met  in  crowdsl    Ah,  how  unlike  the  meeting 
Our  bosoms  knew  in  hours  too  quickly  gone! 

But  once  I  met  thine  eyes'  reproof,  though  fleeting, 
It  haunts  my  heart— reproaching  and  alone. 

We  met  in  crowds!— and  I  who  loved  so  fondly. 
Deemed  fondly,  for  a  while,  that  I  loved  not; 

But  now  thou'rt  gone,  thine  image  grows  more  strongly 
^\^thin  my  bosom—  ne'er  to  be  forgot ! 

Wo  mot  in  crowds!  as  strangers,  coldly,  sadly, 
Who  ne'er  so  met,  and  may  not  meet  again ; 

As  l-ast  we  parted ! — I  had  dreamed  how  gladly, 
But  no,  O  no!- my  heart-  still  lives  in  pain! 


[Written  fbr  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    STRANGE    PICTURE. 

BY    GEORGE    P.    BUBNHAJI. 

Horace  JIelvin  was  an  artist  by  nature,  and  a  skilful  delin- 
eator of  character.  He  had  practised  his  art  from  his  very  ear- 
liest Tears,  and  could  really  paint  a  capital  picture  ;  but  he  was 
poor  as  a  church  mouse ;  his  family  were  poor,  his  friends  also, 
and  he  found  small  encourag;emcnt  in  his  profession.  He  did  not 
BQcceed,  while  many  an  inferior  in  the  business,  whom  he  knew, 
and  who  actually  looked  upon  him  as  a  youthful  Hogarth,  were 
getting  along  bravely  in  the  world — some  of  them  a^^uiring 
riches,  and  all  doing  respectably. 

Horace  couldn't  pay  his  board,  he  couldn't  meet  his  monthly 
rent  bill  for  his  studio ;  his  washerwoman  was  unpaid,  and  he  was 
in  a  miserable  condition  generally ;  while  his  artist-friends  were 
obtaining  fame,  and  laughing  in  their  sleeves  at  their  own  good 
fortune  and  ilelvin's  poor  "  luck." 

"  How  it  is,"  ar^nied  Horace  to  himself,  as  he  sat  one  day  alone 
in  his  painting  room,  brooding  over  his  prospects,  "  how  it  is  that 
these  daubs  find  purchasers  at  all,  is  more  than  I  can  conceive  of. 
I  don't  know  that  it  is  altogether  strange  that  my  pictures  (or 
better  ones)  wont  sell,  but  it  is  singular  how  these  fellows  con- 
trive to  palm  off  their  worthless  trash  upon  a  credulous  public, 
■when  there  is  positively  no  merit  whatever  in  their  sight-aching 
green  foliage  and  flashing-red  skies,  with  clear  blue  mountains  in 
the  backoTOunds  !    But  they  do  sell — raore's  the  pity !" 

Horace  Melvin  didn't  read  the  papers.  The  public  did — and 
the  "  public  "  don't  learn  too  much,  by  this  operation,  occasionally. 

But  the  poor  artist  was  compelled  to  find  means  to  buy  colors 
with  occasionally,  and  he  must  needs  have  a  few  coals  in  winter 
to  keep  him  from  freezing,  for  he  passed  most  of  bis  time  in  his 
studio,  and  so  he  was  forced  to  pawn  his  pictures,  sell  them  at 
auction,  barter  them  off,  or  give  them  away,  almost,  to  keep 
above-board  at  all.  All  this  was  humiliating,  irksome  and  un- 
deserved (in  Jlelvin's  case),  for  he  was  really  worthy  of  better 
fortune. 

He  took,  or  rather  sent,  one  day,  three  very  pretty  landscapes 
to  a  picture  dealer  and  antiquarian,  a  sort  of  Jew,  in  his  way,  and 
withal  ignorant  of  the  msrits  and  faults  of  such  works,  but  one 
who  bought  what  would  sell  in  his  own  peculiar  line.  And  the 
needy  artist,  who  had  spent  nearly  four  weeks  upon  these  three 
efforts,  soon  followed  them  to  the  pictare-shop,  where  he  was  con- 
fident he  could  obtain  a  decently  respectable  sum  for  them,  since 
they  were  really  well  executed. 

When  he  got  there,  he  looked  about  for  his  pictures.  Mr. 
Cressraan  was  there,  and  said,  "  Howd'  do  ?"  as  he  came  in ;  but 
his  pictures  were  nowhere  in  sight. 

" Did  the  boy  leave  three  pictures  here  this  morning?"  asked 
3Melvin. 

The  old  man  turned  and  said,  "  Yes  ;  but  they're  no  use — no 
use  whatever." 

Melvin  found  them  stowed  against  the  wall,  in  the  comer,  with 
an  old  dusty  mat  lying  upon  them.  They  had  just  been  varnished, 
too,  and  in  his  haste  to  realize  something  on  tneir  sale,  the  artist 
had  sent  them  away  before  they  were  thoroughly  dry. 

"  What  can  you  give  for  them — the  three  V  asked  Melvin, 
hoping  to  do  something  with  them. 

"Nothing;  don't  want  *em ;  got  no  money.  Such  things  aint 
no  use;  people  don't  want 'em ;  leastways,  my  customers  don't. 
You'd  better  take  'em  back.  I  want  the  room  here.  "Why  don't 
you  go  to  house- painting  ?  That's  profitable.  Man  over  the  way 
wants  his  room  painted — give  you  eight  shillings  a  day.  See, 
Mr.  Scrubb,  on  the  door  yonder,  told  me  so  yesterday." 

Meh-in  looked  out  of  the  door,  and  wished  himself  safely  in 
heaven  !  But  as  there  existed  some  doubts  in  his  own  mind  as  to 
the  certainty  of  his  reaching  that  place  if  he  started  in  the  mood 
he  then  was,  he  turned  back,  and  said  : 

"  Well,  Cressman,  what  have  you  got  that  you  will  exchange 
with  me  for  the  pictures  V 

The  old  fellow  looked  round  a  moment,  and  replied  : 

"Nothing  as  I  know  of.  What  d'yon  wantl  Here,  look  these 
over.     I  bought  'em  at  public  vendue  two  years  ago.     They  aint 


much,  and  I  didn't  give  much  for  'em.     If  you  can  find  anytliing 
there.  I'll  swap,  with  proper  boot.     Sec  what  you  can  find." 

Melvin  was  in  a  poor  condition  to  barter,  but  he  concluded  to 
overhaul  a  mass  of  lumbering  and  ancient   frames   and  pictures 
that  were  piled  up  in  a  fiir-off  comer  off  the  antiquarian'^  shop, 
and  finally  his  eye  fell  upon  a  massive  old-style  frame,  dingy  with 
smoke,  and  dirt,  and  age,  in  which  he  discovered  tlie  head  of  an 
aged  man,  well  painted,  and  plainly  the  effort  of  an  artist,  though 
the  picture  was  marred   and    badly  defaced.      With  difficulty  he 
got  it  out  to  the  light,  for  the  frame  was  of  oak  and  very  heavy, 
"  What  do  yott  ask  for  this,  Cressman  V  he  inquired. 
"  Four  dollars,"  said  the  Jew — "  four  dollars  for  the  two  large 
ones,  and  two  and  a  half  for  the  others." 
"  You  price  them  by  the  size,  eh  V 

"  Yes ;  and  that's  a  good  frame,  too ;  worth  half  the  money 
for  fire- wood." 

"  How  can  we  trade,  then  V 
"  What,  for  your  throe  pictures  V 
"Yes." 

"  Give  me  a  dollar  to  boot — that'll  be  three  dollars  for  yours — 
and  it's  a  bargain." 

"  My  canvass  cost  me  near  three  dollars,"  said  poor  Melvin, 
"  and  I  haven't  a  dollar  to  my  name.  I'll  exchange  even  with 
yoo,  nevertheless,  if  you  say  it." 

"No.  You  may  owe  me  the  dollar.  Any  time  within  a  week 
will  do.  Bring  it  in — take  it.  I  shan't  git  two  dollars  apiece  for 
them  things  of  youm ;  but  you  can  take  this  and  send  down  the 
money." 

Melvin  hailed  a  porter,  and  sent  the  great  picture  to  his  studio. 
,^pon  a  subsequent  inspection,  and  after  rubbing  away  the  filth, 
that  had  accumulated  upon  the  canvass,  Melvin  found  ic  an  ad- 
mirably handled  portrait  of  an  old  man,  whose  features  were  fine- 
ly portrayed.  The  fi-ame  appeared  to  be  of  solid  oak,  and  was 
very  cumbersome.  The  painter  desired  to  remove  the  picture 
from  it,  but  it  stuck  fast,  as  if  the  whole  had  been  made,  or  had 
grown,  together.  He  took  his  mallet  and  struck  lustily  at  the 
comers,  when  the  old  frame  suddenly  came  apart,  and  a  roll  of 
heavy  metal,  from  a  groove  cut  into  the  ends  of  tae  frame,  fell 
out  upon  ihe  floor  at  his  feet. 

He  dropped  the  frame,  took  up  the  parcel,  and  found  it  to  be  a  roll 
of  Louis  d'ors — gold  coins  of  the  time  of  an  ancient  French  kino-. 
He  fastened  the  door,  knocked  away  at  the  frame  again,  dashed 
it  in  inch  pieces,  almost,  and  made  firewood  of  it,  as  old  Cress- 
man had  suggested,  but  he  found  fio  more  gold  pieces.  There 
were  two  hundred  of  them,  worth  about  five  dollars  each.  A 
thousand  dollars  !  all  at  once  !  all  in  his  hand — in  poor  Melvin's 
hand — the  miserable  and  indigent  painter,  who  couldn't  pay  his 
rent  or  his  washei-woman  !  Fortune  had  not  deserted  him,  verily. 
He  said  nothing,  but  proceeded  to  pay  his  debts.  By  degrees, 
he  slowly  and  carefully  exchanged  the  coins  for  what  he  termed 
"civilized  money,"  and  then  he  sat  down  to  determine  what  he 
should  do.  Soon  afterwards  he  gave  up  his  garret  room,  and 
read  the  newspapers  daily.  From  time  to  time,  he  saw  notices 
favorable  to  this  "accomplished  artist,"  and  that  "life-like  paint- 
er," and  the  other  "  splendid  natural  genius,"  the  onginals  of 
whom  he  was  acquainted  with,  personally,  but  whom  he  never  be- 
fore knew  were  any  snch  beings  at  all !  And  those  men,  without  a 
tithe  of  the  talent  which  Melvin  possessed,  were,  he  also  knew, 
at  that  moment  winning  fame  or  fortune,  without  the  asking. 

Horace  Melvin  continued  to  read  the  newspapers,  for  a  month, 
for  two  months,  and  then  he  resolved  what  to  do.  He  went 
"  down  town,"  hired  a  splendid  room,  furnished  it  handsomely, 
purchased  a  few  flashy  frames,  distributed  his  pictures  about,  and 
got  an  introduction  to  the  junior  editor  of  a  daily  journal.  Half 
a  dozen  quarter- eagles  found  their  way  into  the  editor's  drawer 
one  morning,  and  on  the  next,  the  artist  "  awoke  to  find  himself 
famous  !'  after  the  following  style  : 

"  We  do  not  often  permit  ourselves  to  speak  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation of  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  excitements  of  the 
present  day,  that  glare  so  impudently  at  every  comer  of  the  citv, 
almost,  and  which  are  so  often  mere  gulls  to  deceive  a  confidlno- 
public,  or  to  wheedle  from  them  their  money.  But  what  we  see 
we  know  of;  and  it  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  inform  our  numer- 
ous readers  that  Horace  Melvin,  Esq.,  of  Spraee  Row,  lias  on 
exhibition  at  his  splendidly  appointed  studio,  a  rare  collection  of 
magnificent  paintings,  which  he  has  now  consented  to  part  with, 
or  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  as  he  contemplates  leaving  this 
country  for  France  and  Italy,  in  a  few  weeks ;  and  our  friends, 
the  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  art,  must  not  fail  to  examine  and 
procure  some  of  these  gems,  before  they  are  all  taken  up.  Mr. 
Melvin's  collection  may  be  examined  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  two  only,  as  he  is  now  closely  engaged  npon  orders  that  he 
must  complete  before  leaving  this  countrj',  and  with  the  execution 
of  which  he  is  now  very  busy.  He  is  an  artist  of  exceeding  ex- 
cellence, in  his  way ;  but  we  presume  that  the  public  already 
know  the  merits  of  oar  friend  Melvin,  and  we  will  only  add,  se- 
cure one  or  more  of  these  chefs-d'cEuvres  in  season." 

This  "  first-rate  notice,"  which  cost  Mr.  Melvin  fifteen  dollars, 
in  a  respectable  daily,  did  the  business  for  him,  off-hand. 

Mr.  Melvin  was  soon  ovenvhelmed  with  calld,  and  purchasers, 
and  commissions.  He  had  scarcely  leisure  to  eat  or  sleep. 
Everything  he  had  left  in  his  possession,  of  every  description,  that 
he  would  own  himself  the  author  of,  was  sold  off,  and  the  prices 
w^ere  munificent ;  while  the  three  pictures  which  he  had  sold  to 
old  Cressman  were  still  hanging  undisposed  of  in  the  antiquari- 
an's window.  He  bought  tliem  back  at  two  dollars  each,  and 
sold  them  within  a  week  after,  for  a  hundred  dollars  apiece,  and 
still  the  anxious  public  asked  for  more. 

Melvin  forgot  how  to  spell  the  word  fame,  and  he  hired  poor 
artists,  by  the  week,  to  lay  in  pictures,  which  he  finished  up  him- 


self, off-band,  to  supply  the  numerous  demands  for  his  dwfs- 
cf'fEuvres  !  He  didn't  go  to  Italy — he  couldn't  get  awav  !  The 
dear,  confiding,  generous  public  wouldn't  let  him  go.  They  be- 
sieged him  morning,  noon  and  evening.  He  ate  sumptuous  sup- 
pers, rode  in  the  carriages  of  the  wealthy,  and  was  pointed  at 
by  fashionable  people,  as  he  passed  in  the  streets,  with  "  thars 
Mtlvin.  That's  the  splendid  artist."  And  three  years  aftenvards 
he  was  rich,  and  portly,  and  lazy,  and  gouty,  and  ruined,  almost, 
Horace  Melvin  had  by  this  time  experienced  the  lights  and  the 
shadotcs  of  his  art.  The  dark  foreground  of  the  picture  had  be-en 
relieved,  temporarily,  by  his  late  brilliant  fortune ;  but  he  had 
thus  far  realized  no  "  middle  distance  "  to  balance  the  effect  in 
his  excited  career.  His  present  prospect  was  opaque  with  the 
heavy  background  in  view,  and  he  asked  himself,  seriously  "  what 
have  I  gained !" 

The  coloring  had  been  false,  the  drawing  had  been  "  effective  " 
only  upon  his  o^vn  constitution  ;  the  "  execution  "  of  his  schemes 
had  brought  woe  to  bis  heart,  and  the  fame  he  had  suddenly  ac- 
quired was  but  superficial  and  unsatisf^-iug,  Horace  Melvin  re- 
pented, and  began  anew. 

He  departed  for  Italy  at  once,  where  for  two  years  he  studied 
the  old  masters,  and  recuperated  his  declining  health,  by  economy 
and  a  cautious  regimen.  At  the  end  of  tliat  period  he  returned 
to  his  native  land,  vastly  improved  in  his  it\\e  and  in  his  powers 
of  execution.  The  vanities,  ar.d  follies,  and  charlatanry  of  his 
profession  he  had  got  rid  of,  both  in  his  precept  and  practice,  and 
he  sat  himself  down  modestly,  but  assiduously,  to  the  pursuit  of 
his  calling,  eschewing  all  clap-trap  and  deceit,  and  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  fortune  he  supported  himself  respectably,  and  waited 
upon  time  and  true  talent  for  success  in  after  years. 

And  it  came — slowly,  but  certainly.  At  the  expiration  of 
another  year  he  was  employed  upon  good  pictures,  that  paid  him 
generously  for  the  labor  and  care  bestowed  on  them.  He  was  no 
longer  petted,  and  flattered,  and  cajoled,  and  champagned — the 
butterflies  of  fashion  forgot  that  Melvin  existed  ;  but  he  was  re- 
stored to  health,  andw^hilehe  enjoyed  the  solid  patronage  of  those 
who  could  appreciate  him  and  his  rare  talents,  he  became  happy 
and  contented;  and,  amid  an  almost  entirely  new  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances, whom  he  chose  with  caution  and  good  judgment,  he 
soon  came  to  be  esteemed  for  his  excellent  social  character,  and 
finally  beloved  for  his  continual  uprightness  and  the  purity  and 
goodness  of  his  heart. 


The  picture  of  rural  sport,  which  we  give  on  page  92,  requires 
no  explanation.  It  is  a  simple  scene,  and  will  carry  back  many 
in  imagination  to  the  happy  days  of  childhood.  Those  two  boy's 
bestriding  the  extremities  of  a"  balanced  plank,  and  rising  and 
falling  alternately,  arc  quite  as  happy  as  a  man  who  rides  a  chest- 
nut horse  instead  of  a  chestnut  rail.  An  elder  sister,  with  an  in- 
fant in  her  arms,  is  looking  on,  enjoying  the  spor:,  and  the  mother 
is  seen  at  a  little  distance,  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  One 
may  behold  in  this  simplest  of  all  spons  an  emblem  of  life — of 
the  ups  and  downs  of  fortune.  An  elastic  spirit  is  never  depressed 
by  sinking,  for  he  knows  he  can  count  on  rising  again.  The  poli- 
tician laughs,  or  ought  to  laugh,  when  his  end  of  the  plank  has  a 
tumble,  and  he  sees  his  vis -a  vis  soaring  in  the  air,  because  if  he 
doesn't  absolutely  stick  in  the  mud,  his  side  will  be  up  again,  and 
he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  opponent  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament. In  the  game  of  see-saw  we  have  an  exemplification  of 
the  law  of  compensation,  and  a  proof  of  the  proverb,  that,  "what 
is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison."  And  we  see  how 
very  foolish  it  is  in  the  tilting  of  the  great  world,  to  try  to  push 
our  neighbor  oft"  the  end  of  the  plank  ;  the  moment  he  is  gone  the 
counterpoise  is  destroyed.  If  we  shake  him  from  his  seat,  we  can 
never  hope  to  rise  ourselves.  Fellowship  is  as  important  in  this 
game  as  in  the  serious  interests  of  life.  What  is  the  balance  of 
power,  so  much  talked  of  in  Europe,  but  a  game  of  see-saw,  in 
whj^  wise  heads  seek  to  keep  up  a  healthy  action  by  an  equal 
distribution  of  weight  ?  The^  centre  of  the  plank  exhibits  the  po- 
litical condition  of  a  quiet  little  state  in  the  midst  of  the  system, 
like  the  Swiss  confederation,  which  does  not  suffer  the  vibrations 
of  the  extreme  powers,  but  enjoys  the  tranquillity  of  him  "  who 
keeps  fast  the  golden  mean,"  Thus  much  philosophy  is  there  in 
a  pine  plank  and  a  pair  of  boys,  and  thus  we  mav  derive  many 
wise  saws  from  the  object  which  one  old  saw  has  shaped. 


ROMA^^  ROADS. 

In  many  things  it  is  very  manifest  the  world  has  made  do 
progress,  as  the  excavations  of  Egypt  and  Pompeii  attest.  There 
are  no  roads  in  the  world  now  that  will  at  all  compare  with  those 
of  ancient  Rome.  Even  our  best  street  pavements  hold  no  com- 
parison with  them.  The  Appian  Way,  which  was  made  three 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  ran  from  Rome  to  Capua,  about  one 
hundred  forty  miles,  and  part  of  it  was  through  the  Pontine 
Marshes.  Nine  hundred  years  after  its  construction  it  was  de- 
scribed by  Procopius  as  showing  no  appearance  of  waste  or  ruin. 
It  is  described  as  composed  of  lar^e  square  blocks  of  freestone, 
so  well  fitted  as  to  show  no  joint,  the  whole  looking  like  one  stone. 
The  bed  underneath  was  broken  stone,  grouted  with  cement. 
Parts  of  this  road  are  siill  sound,  and  bid  fair  so  to  remain.  The 
Flaminian  Way,  made  one  hundred  ninety  yeai's  before  Christ, 
was  of  this  kind,  and  it  was  one  hundred  eighty  miles  long. — 
Philadelphia  Dollar  Neicspaper. 


A  CHEERFUL  SPIRIT. 


Cheerfulness  and  a  festival  spirit  fill  the  soul  full  of  harmony ; 
it  composes  music  for  churches  and  hearts  ;  it  makes  and  publish- 
es glorifications  of  God  ;  it  produces  thankfulness  and  seni'es  tlie 
end  of  charity  ;  and,  when  the  oil  of  gladness  runs  over,  it  makes 
bright  and  tall  emissions  of  light  and  holy  fires,  reaching  up  to  a 
cloud,  and  making  joy  round  about ;  and,  therefore,  since  it  is  so 
innocent,  and  may  be  so  pious  and  full  of  holy  advantage,  what- 
soever can  innocently  minister  to  this  holy  joy  docs  set  fonvard 
the  work  of  religion  and  charity.  And,  indeed,  charity  itself, 
which  is  the  vertical  top  of  all  religion,  is  nothing  else  but  an 
union  of  joys  concentrated  in  the  heart,  and  reflected  from  all  tho 
angles  of  our  life  and  intercoui"se.  It  is  a  rejoicing  in  God.  a  glad- 
ness in  our  neighbor's  good,  a  pleasui-e  iu  doing  good,  a  ivjoicing 
with  him;  and  without  lovo  we  cannot  have  any  joy  at  all. — 
Dewey. 
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ns  ever  upheld  tlic  honor  of  any  flng,  but  bcfntise  the  natural  and  nrti- 
Heial  defences  of  Russia  in  that  qnarter  were  far  move  forinidnblo  than 
the  most  intelligent  engineers  estimated.  And  here — the  truth  must 
he  confessed — we  hnvo  made  no  impression  on  Sebastopol,  ngtwitli- 
stiindiiijj  our  incessant  ennnoiindinf];  and  bomhardment.  Perlnip.''  one 
fourth  of  the  houses  are  knocked  to  pieces,  but  the  walls  are  not  essen- 
tially dannifred.  Our  Lancaster  puns,  on  which  the  cnuineers  placed 
so  much  reliance,  have  not  etteeted  n  breach,  and  are  only  occasionally 
nsc<l.  tlion};li  still  in  battery.  So  much  for  the  inanimate  defences  of 
Sebiustopol.  Then  tiie  conduct  of  the  Russian  soldiers  has  entirely  dis- 
pipated  the  popular  idea  entertained  of  them.  We  had  all  supposed 
that  thcv  lacked  iire  and  activity — that  a  passive  obstinacy  was  their 
principal  chanieteristic.  But  ihey  have  thus  far  proved  themselves  as 
^nod  soldiers  as  ever  took  the  field.  The  fact  is,  that  while  they  linve 
been  drilled  most  admirably  by  tlicir  oflicers,  the  pvoclamalions'of  the 
einpcior  and  the  teachings  of  their  priests  have  roused  them  to  a 
degree  of  fanaticjil  fury  like  tinit  which  inspired  the  Saracens  when 
they  swept  the  north  of  Africa,  invaded  Spain  and  hurled  back  the 
Gothic  chiviilry  to  their  mountiiins.  They  fight  to  the  last  gasp.  At 
Inkcrmann  hundreds  suffered  tliemselves  to  he  hacked  to  pieet-s  rather 
than  surrender.  In  that  fortitude  and  spirit  of  endurance,  wl\i<'li  are 
so  essential  to  the  elmractcr  of  the  soldier,  they  are  unsurpassed.  1 
have  performed  painful  operations  on  some  of  their  wounded,  and  nev- 
er did  I  see  men  exhibit  such  unflinching  fortitude.  Not  a  cry,  not;  a 
murmur!  You  might  imagine  them  under  the  influence  of  ether — a 
luxury  we  can  afford  to  indulge  very  few  of  tlie  poor  fellows  with. 
Their'  sanitary  condition  is  excellent — as  proved  by  the  mirncnlonsly 
rapid  healing  of  tlieir  wounds — though  an  Englishman  or  even  ii 
Frenchman  would  stiXiTC  on  the  fetid  garbage  on  which  they  are  fed. 
They  are  not  generally  large  men,  rather  of  medium  size,  and  exliibit 


of  no  use  for  your  paper,  they  may  servo  to  show  vou  that  I  have  not 
quite  forgotten  your  polite  attentions  to  me,  when  "l  visited  your  city 
for  the  fii-st  time,  and  pass  as  ali„|,f  tokens  of  the  entente  cordmh  exist- 
mg  between  an  Lnglishman  and  i,n  Amcriciin.  I  would  liavc  attempt- 
ed something  more  ambitious.  1,^  j  i„ive  been  hard  at  work— I  forbear 
to  give  you  the  details,  for  it  retmircs  professional  nervo  to  contem- 
plate them.  If  I  were  not  engawd  in  these  professional  duties,  I 
sliould  hnd  ample  employment  f„t.  mv  pencil.  Scenes  are  constantly 
occurring  which  would  make  admirable  subjects  for  illustration.  There 
IS  a  draughtsman  here  at  work  f,j,  tho  Illustrated  News,  whose  port- 
folio is  crammed  full  of  studies,  and  he  sends  off  more  drawings  in  a 
month  than  his  employei-s  could  consume  in  a  year.  Tho  French  offi- 
cers are  constantly  making  sketches.  You  arc  aware,  of  course,  that 
drawing  is  an  almost  universal  acajmplishmcnt  in  France— while  in  a 
(ourse  of  military  study  it  is  pursued  to  almost  as  great  an  extent  as 
in  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  gome  of  the  French  engineer  oflicers 
are  really  finislied  artists.  One  of  them.  Captain  Paul  de  V— t,  was 
engaged  tho  other  day,  m  an  exposed  situation,  making  a  sketch  of 
the  enemy's  bastions,  when  a  rounfl  shot  struck  in  tho  ground,  under- 
mined him  and  toppled  him  over.cainp  stool,  drawing  board  and  all 
He  got  up  unhurt,  shook  himself.iand  remarked  coolly  to  a  comiadc 
who  was  with  him,  "on  n  aiaw  n*,,,  rr«f/on,"—"  they  have  spoiled  mv 
erayon."  These  Frcnehmen  arc  ihc  ham  ideal  of  soldiers.  Brave  as 
steel,  there  is  not  the  slightest  .i^jree  of  ferocity  in  their  composition, 
but  much  of  tho  old  knightly,  <||7vi)lnc  character.  They  have  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  gaiety  and  |,^or.  I  have  seen  one  of  Canrob- 
ert  s  staff,  watclimu'  the  exccmin>  of  an  order,  sitting  on  his  horse 
smoking  a  cigar  finite  as  coolly  „«  if  he  hnd  been  superintendiu"  the 
movement  of  a  battalion  on  tlio  Clliamp  de  Mars.  The  French  tmopa 
are  admirably  drilled.     They  e.xecato  the  most  complicated  manceuvres 


men  and  officers  en  jrajirfe  (cmie,  the  sooner  he  gets  rid  of  the  notion 
the  better.  Tho  actual  picture  is  as  different  as  darkness  from 
dayligbt.  Nothing  like  this  is  exhibited  on  the  vast  area  occupied  by 
our  troops  m  tho  Crimea.  Picture  to  yourself  an  uncovered  but  rug- 
ged tract,  with  ravines,  and  rocks,  and  rolling  ridges,  valleys  gullied  by 
rain.s,  the  "sloi-my  Kuxinc"  spreading  away  in  the  distance,  the  yet 
unsilenced  and  unintured  lines  of  Sebastopol  frowning  before  you,  and 
you  have  a  faint  idea  of  the  theatre  of  war.  As  regards  the  camp, 
eyerytliing  wears  a  .stern  and  ugly  aspect :  soiled,  patched  and  discol- 
ored tent-cloths,  slianties  dignified  by  the  name  of  barracks  huddled  in 
hollows,  or  perched  on  eminences  protected  from  shot  by  higher  ridges  ; 
long  hues  of  earthworks  with  their  grim  batteries  ;  men  delving  in  ditch- 
es wheelmg  and  .shovelling  dirt,  long  lines  of  riflemen  standing  in  wet 
holes  ;  heavy  pieces  of  artillery  painfully  dragged  over  nigged  ground  ; 
officei-s  in  threadbare  cloaks  aud  glazed  caps,  riding  about  on  gaunt 
steeds  ;  bnrli,s  of  infantry  moving  about  fi-oin  point  to  point,  with  uni- 
forms so  wealher-stiiiiied  and  powder-marked  that  the  original  scarlet  is 
scarcely  discernible — can  anything  be  more  dift^ercnt  from  a  parade 
ground  in  time  of  peace  ?  Add  to  these  sights  tho  hum  of  tlie  camp, 
the  thunder  of  heavy  cannon  fired  at  intervals,  the  screaming  of  shells 
as  they  curve  through  the  air,  an  occasional  drumbeat  or  Imgle-eall. 
and  from  these  images  you  may  obtain  a  slight  conception  of  the  sight-i 
and  sounds  about  me.  But  the  procress  of  a  cannonade  is  fraught  with 
the  deepest  excitement.  Men  go  about  perfectly  crazed  by  tlie  smell  of 
powder,  the  roar  of  tlie  guns  and  tho  concussion  of  the  air  and  the  vi- 
In-ation  of  the  earth.  A  thunder  storm  in  tho  mountains  is  nothing  to 
it.  The  rattling  peals  of  thunder  have  a  very  different  sound  from 
the  heavy  booming  of  artilleiy,  mingled  with  the  peculiar  screaming  of 
the  shells,  and  tlic  rushing  hiss  of  war  rockets.  Perhaps  if  vou  could 
infuse  the  screams  of  forty  or  fifty  locomotives  into  the  thunder-chorus 
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CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  THE  CRIMEA. 

A  few  davs  ago  we  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
receipt  of  a'ship  letter  from  the  East,  which  proved  to 
be  from  an  English  gentleman,  a  surgeon,  now  with  the 
army  in  his  professional  capacity,  wlioso  acquaintance 
wo  formed  in  this  city  some  three  years  ago.  He  was 
then  passing  a  few  diiys  in  Boston  on  his  way  home  from 
Canada.  He  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  us,  with  an  uii- 
necessarv  apology,  several  very  spirited  pencil  sketches, 
made  by"  himself  from  actual  observation.  We  decided 
at  once  "on  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Billings, 
an  artist  fully  competent  to  preserve  their  spirit  and  to 

§iT6  our  readers  these  fresh  and  original  memorials  of 
le  battle-field,  making  no  doubt  they  would  possess  tho 
same  interest  in  their  eyes  as  in  o"ur  own.  We  are  not 
without  hope  that  our  correspondent  may  again  remem- 
ber us.  Wo  have  assured  him  that  his  favor  is  warmly 
appreciated  by  ourselves,  and  ventured  to  promise  him 
in  advanco  the  good  will  of  our  readers. 

Camp  before  Seba.stopol,  Not.  28, 1654. 
Mt  dear  Sib  : — I  little  thought  when  I  left  you  (how 
long  ago  was  it  ?  the  space  has  been  so  crowded  with 
events  of  a  public  and  a  private  natnre  that  it  seems  an 
age),  I  little  thonght,  I  say,  that  the  time  would  arrive 
when  I  should  be  redeeming  a  broken  promise  by  ad- 
dressing you  from  the  theatre  of  a  bloody  war,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  evidences  of  carnage  and  desperate 
preparation.  In  speculating  upon  the  future  of  Europe 
— an  amusement,  by  the  way,  in  whicli  yon  Yankees 
are  very  fond  of  indulging — wo  were  agreed  that  peace 
might  again  soon  be  disturbed,  but  neither  of  us  ever 
dreamed  that  the  eruption  would  take  place  in  the  East. 
That  we  should  be  waging  war  against  our  old  ally,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  and  be  supported  by  our  old  enemy, 


France,  and  in  behalf  of  those  half  washed  out  Turks, 
whom  I  despise  more  heartily  than  ever,  now  tiiat  I 
have  seen  them  and  know  them  intimately,  caine  not 
within  the  scope  of  my  wildest  imaginings.  What  a 
change  from  the  position  of  affairs  fortj'  years  since  ! 
What  a  change  from  the  days  of  Codrington  and  Nuv- 
arino,  when  we  were  knocking  the  Turks  to  pieces  in 
behalf  of  those  Greeks — the  Carthaginians  of  these 
later  days  !  It  is  a  great  thing  to  go  into  an  action  of 
this  sort  with  a  clean  conscience — though  it  looks  so 
murderous  at  a  ne^ir  view,  that  one  almost  sickens  of 
war  entirely,  and  is  ready  to  take  sides  with  Bright  and 
the  Quakers.  But  our  quarrel  is  a  just  one.  and  I  make 
no  doubt  we  have  tho  sympathies  of  all  whose  opinion 
is  worth  having.  I  presume  your  countrymen  arc  with 
us  in  heart.  Indeed  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise.  Tho 
overshadowing  power  and  gi-asping  ambition  of  Russia 
menaces  not  only  the  west  of  Europe,  but  in  the  far  fu- 
ture, the  liberties  of  the  world  itself.  The  military  re- 
sources of  the  emperor  are  prodigious.  To  realize  them 
you  must  see  them  in  actual  operation.  Before  I  came 
licre  I  believed  that  the  power  of  the  Russian  emperor 
was  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  it  seemed  formidable 
only  because  viewed  from  a  distance.  I  believed,  with 
thousands  of  my  countrymen,  with  the  admiralty  and 
the  war  office,  that  the  preparations  of  England  and 
France  were  ample  to  inflict  a  severe  chastisement  upon 
Russia,  in  the  very  first  campaign.  But  in  war  you  can- 
not be  too  strong.  In  the  Russians  we  have  "  foemen 
worthy  of  our  steel."  What  has  Charley  Napier  done 
with  that  magnificent  armada  which  sailed  up  the  Bal- 
tic freighted  with  so  many  hopes  ?  Nothing  worthy 
of  mention.  And  this,  not  because  the  fleet  was  not 
splcflidly  appointed,  and  manned  "by  as  gallant  hearts 
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enough.  It  was  an  exploit  with  which  the  world  will 
ring  to  the  end  of  time.  To  have  soon  it  "were  worth 
ten  years  of  peaceful  IHe."  I  regret  that  my  position  on 
that  day  did  not  permit  mo  to  witness  that"  painful  but 
heroic  feat  of  arms,  unequalled  in  ancient  or  modem 
days,  except,  perhaps,  by  the  valor  displayed 
"  \V)ien  Chftrlemngne  ivitli  all  his  peera;^  fell, 
By  FoiiUiriibiii." 
When  six  hundred  of  our  brave  fellows  rode  right  on 
the  guns  and  bayonets  of  an  entire  army  in  position,  you 
can  easily  imagine  that  they  do  not  draw  rein  when  they 
find  a  fow  light  artillery  pieces  unlimbered  in  their  path- 
way, as  I  have  indiciiied  in  my  very  imperfect  eavah-y 
sketch. — Another  sketch,  which  has  hud  some  vogue 
here,  having  been  handedjibout  till  it  is  almost  worn  out, 
is  an  effort  to  sliow  a  skirmish  with  some  Russians 
who  had  got  into  a  French  battery  by  surprise.  The 
French  sentinel  did  not  give  the  alarm,  supposing  them, 
in  the  opening  of  early  dawn,  to  be  English — the  few 
distorted  words  of  our  mother  tongue,  in  which  they  an- 
swered the  challenge,  sounding  like  pure  Anglo-Saxon 
to  Gallic  cars.  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  with  a  scene 
that  only  Horace  Vcrnet  could  do  justice  to.  If  you 
have«een  a  print  from  a  study  of  his — the  taking  of  one 
of  GiiribaUii's  batteries,  at  the  siege  of  Rome,  you  will 
understand  what  I  wjus  aiming  at.  Jf  you  know  liow 
devoted  a  soldier  is  to  his  piece,  you  will  compreliend 
the  fury  with  wiiich  a  French  artillerist  defends  it.  Tho 
French  gunners  make  a  precious  row  under  such  circum- 
stances, 1  can  tell  you, — By  way  of  variety,  I  scud  you 


a  sketch  of  a  bivouac,  with  soldiers  grouped  round  the 
fire,  reading  newspaper  and  letters  from  home.  It  is 
an  interesting  episode  in  war  times.  Livingas  you  do 
in  the  midst  of  papers,  you  can  hardly  conceive  the  rap- 
ture— yes,  that  is  the  word — of  receiving  familiar  jour- 
nals from  home,  when  you  are  hundreds  of  leagues 
away.  In  my  batch  of  sketches  you  will  find  a  group 
I  diwhed  off  from  memory,  for  I  saw  it  en  passant,  though 
I  made  studies  of  the  individual  figures  afterwards.  It 
exldbits  the  rejoicings  over  the  sad  victory  of  Inkermann 
You  remember  Gen.  Wolfe's  song  : 
"  Why,  soldiers,  why 

Should  we  be  melancholy,  boys, 
Whose  business  'tis  to  die  V' 

The  soldier  is,  aud  ought  to  be  mercurial.  My  last 
sketch  givesamiifniiVe  in  her  dashing  uniform,  ponring 
out  lifiuor  to  the  soldici-s.  Some  of  these  women  are 
young  aud  pretty.  They  are  always  married  in  the 
French  service  to  some  man  in  the  command  to  which 
they  are  attached.  They  frequently  exliibit  traits  of 
heroism,  and  are  devoted  nui-ses.  If,  mv  dear  sir,  you 
can  make  any  use  of  the  drawings  I  send  you,  I  ihall  be 
pleased  to  think  my  scrawls  have  not  i)een  made  in  vain. 
But  pray  don't  try  to  immortalize  my  Ineuhrations.  I 
might  lay  the  fault  of  their  absurdity  to  my  apparatus — 
a  camp-stool  and  a  dnim-head — but  I  know  you  will 
absolve  me  in  virtue  of  my  good  intentions.  Possibly 
I  may  continue  my  eorrespondence.  With  renewed 
apologies  for  intruding  my  scraivis  on  tho  sanctity  of 
your  sanctum,  I  remain,  yours  faithfully,      R.  R.  C. 
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the  Russo-Tartar  type,  broad  foreheads,  flat  faces,  pointed  chins,  salient 
cheek  bones,  the  hair  light  and  rather  thin.  They  are  well  nrincd. 
Many  of  their  muskets  have  grooved  barrels,  and  discharge  the  conical 
ball.  Their  rifle-carbines  are  excellent  and  have  a  long  range.  Many 
of  them  are  most  capital  marksmen,  and  they  have  been  tauglit  to  pick 
off  the  officers — no  ditficult  task,  for  our  brave  officers  are  always  in 
the  "  fore-front  of  the  battle,"  and  with  true  British  pride  wear  tlie  in- 
signia of  their  rank.  The  Fucnch  oflficers  too  exhibit  this  chivalric 
contempt  of  danger — while  the  Russians,  though  leading  their  men 
gallantly,  baffle  the  discrimination  of  our  rifies  and  the  chasseurs  by 
wearing  overcoats  like  the  privates.  The  Russian  officers  killed,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  show  nothing  like  the  ratio  of  loss  that  we 
and  our  allies  have  experienced.  I  have  said  that  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Russian  soldiers  was  stimulated  to  the  highest  degree — their  cupid- 
ity is  also  inflamed  by  their  leadei-s.  On  the  eve  of  tlio  battle  of 
Inkermann,  Menchikoff'  told  his  men  that  there  were  millions  of  treas- 
ure in  our  camp— that  one-third  of  it  should  be  distributed  among  the 
soldici-a,  and  that  each  man's  share  would  probably  amount  to  a  thou- 
sand roubles  !  It  is  by  such  devices  that  the  utmost  energies  of  tho 
poor  fellows  are  developed,  and  they  rush  to  the  encounter  with  des- 
perate valor.  1  hope  that  my  desultory  remarks  have  not  wearied  you, 
for  I  am  in  the  humor  to  continue  my  gossip.  Who  knows  whether  I 
may  ever  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  again  f  The  Russian  balls 
have  no  particular  respect  for  the  medical  staft",  and  are  quite  promis- 
cuous in  the  payment  of  their  regards.  In  the  midst  of  these  scones 
of  carnage  and  desolation,  my  memon'  has  a  trick  of  conjuring  up 
scenes  of  a  totally  different  character;  just  as,  when  I  was' dabbling 
m  art,  as  a  very  unpromising  student  in  De  La  Roche's  aUlier  in  Paris' 
one  color  would  sugeest  its  oppo.*ite.  And  by  the  way,  I  have  not 
mute  forgotten  my  first  love,  its  you  will  perceive  hy  the  rough  sketches 
I  enclose,  which  are  all  sludies  from  life,  and  alas  !  from  death  ;  and 
which  I  send  you  just  a.-  1  dashed  them  off,  in  tho  liooe  that  if  they  are 


under  a  heavy  fire,  with  the  most  admirable  celerity  and  precision. 
Their  discipHne  is  strict,  hut  there!  is  no  atiemp  at  insubordination  on 
the  part  of  the  men.  Their  army  (s  a  vast  macliiie,  complete  in  whole 
and  in  detail.  I  have  watched  tlio  operation  of  the  famous  Chasseurs 
de  TiHcenHM  with  much  interest.  .Before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  no- 
ticing the  execution  done  by  tlioir  formidable  veapon — the  Minie  rifle 
— I  was  incredulous  as  to  its"  pcrfotmanccs.  Bu|  it  is  certainly  effective 
at  a  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  Strang;  as  it  may  appear  to 
you.  The  chasseur  is  the  most  iiulefatigablo  ind  adroit  of  destruc- 
tives. Obeying  the  Irish  injunction,  "  wherever  lie  sees  a  head  he  hits 
it."  Our  rifles  are  not  far  behind  him.  They  hive  improved  immense- 
ly in  marksmanship  since  the  campaign  opened-  there  is  nothing  like 
actual  service  as  a  school  for  the  .soldier.  Oncweek  of  active  opera- 
tions docs  more  for  a  regiment  than  many  moillis'  drill  in  time  of 
peace.  The  soldier  sees  a  reason  for  every  ordei  he  receives.  Tli,ere 
is  a  why  and  a  wherefore  apparenCfor  cverythingdiat  he  has  been  hab- 
ituated'to  perform  on  trust — n"^  ''e  realizes  thovital  importance  of 
discipline.  He  sees  that  the  existence  of  himsoF  and  fellows  hangs 
upon  the  intelligence  of  his  offieiTB  and  the  artiefes  of  war.  In  time 
of  peace  the  private  too  often  sets  in  his  offleeraonly  pampered  offi- 
cials, exempt  from  hardship,  sliirliing  duty  themselves  while  they  ox- 
act  its  rigid  performance  on  his  imrt.  But  war  leduces  private  and 
officer  to  the  same  level.  From  niostor  and  scrvan\  they  become  com- 
rades and  brothers.  There  is  «  fndiealism  in  th<  enemy's  firo  that 
satisfies  tlio  most  ultra  agrarian.  Tho  same  shot  that  carries  off  a 
drummer's  head,  deprives  a  colonel  of  his  leg — aid  tho  same  rifle- 
ball  that  grazes  a  dragoon's  chi^ek,  may  pierce  a  yecr  of  tho  realm. 
The  vaniish  that  glazes  the  featm-es  of  "  grim-vitiged  war  "in  tho 
"  piping  times  of  peace,"  is  all  ff^shed  off  in  actual  service.  If  one 
fancies  he  can  form  an  image  of  ^^r  from  the  aspcci  of  a  holiday  eii- 
caiopment,  with  its  white  tents,  stnooth  greensward,  irilliant  iinifornis, 
pipe-clayed  belts,  bright  spurs,  sftbroa  ft„d  bayonets,  diining  knapsacks, 


of  your  own  Citskills,  you  might  approach  a  conception  of  the  row. 
Notwithstanding  disccuragiiiLr  circumstances,  in  spite  of  hardships  and 
privations,  there  is  hut  one  feeling  throughout  tho  array;  that  is,  Se- 
bastopol must  fall.  Our  commander-in-chief  is  pressing  for  reinforeo- 
mcnts,  and  some  have  already  arrived,  and  when  our  hands  are 
strengthened,  the  probability  is  tliat  a  roup  de  main  will  he  attempted. 
Then  you  shall  see  how  the  solid  pluck  of  our  fellows  and  the  fiery  val- 
or of  our  allies  will  tell  upon  tho  foe.  Alt  the  sufferings  and  loss  of 
time  will  be  iivciigcd  when  we  once  get  within  their  works.  So  that 
not  many  diiy«  afier  ibis  reaches  you,  you  may  reckon  upon  receiving 
news  of  the  fill  of  Seliiistopol.  Inkermann  was  an  awful  day,  though 
a  victory,  and  a  splendid  one,  under  the  circumstimces.  Ono  of  my 
sketches  is  an  attempt  to  give  you  the  iinl^rcssion  produced  by  a  field 
of  battle  after  the  engngement.  The  broken  gun,  the  wounded  and 
dead  men,  the  general  aspect  of  the  whole  wa.s  dismal.  This  was  jot- 
ted down  after  witnessing  the  repulse  of  a  sortie.  Judge  what  the  field 
of  Inkermann  must  have  presented  !  It  was  full  forty-eight  houra  he- 
fore  Ave  could  take  care  of  our  wounded,  a  delay,  I  regret  to  say,  at- 
tributable to  the  deficiency  of  our  means  of  transportation:  our  allies 
were  well  provided,  however,  and  aided  us.  Tho  Russians  could  not 
receive  any  attention  till  the  third  day  after  the  affair — the  8th.  Some 
of  them  were  in  a  terrible  condition.  They  submitted  to  operations 
with  great  fortitude,  and  seemeil,  to  a  man,  surprised  at  the  care  we 
took  of  them.  Our  grenadier  gnai-d;;  suflered  severely.  Wo  lost  two 
old  Waterloo  men.  Sir  George  Cathcart  and  General  Sti-angway-*.  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  was  preserved  I'v  a  miracle,  with  generals  and  staff 
officers  falling  all  round  him.  You  will  find  among  my  scraps  a  charge 
of  cavalry  on  the  retreating  Russians,  which  will  serve  to  show  vfm 
how  our  fellows  ride  at  the  enemy  when  they  get  a  chaTice  in  a  fair  field. 
At  the  onset  of  the  campaign  we  were  sadly  tleficient  in  this  arm.  A 
thousand  horse  at  Alma  would  have  done  us  yeoman's  serviee.  Of  the 
charge  of  the  light  brigade  at   Balaclava  you   have   doubtlc-is   heard 
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[Written  for  Eallou's  Pictorial.] 
GOKE. 

asLSX  Lvcr. 

Doim  in  that  lone  quiet  Talley, 
Where  the  shining  Tvaters  flni*', 

Once  there  lived  an  angel-maiden, 
Iq  the  years  of  long  ago. 

Where  the  starlight  oTer  the  water 
Fell  with  pale  and  trembling  ray; 

Where  the  jt?welled  dew-drops  sparkled 
On  each  rose  and  leafy  spray : 

There  when  purple  evelight  mantled 

All  the  distant  hills  iifar, 
Watched  we  in  the  dreamy  twilight, 

For  the  silvery  cTenlng  etar. 

Like  the  mist-wreaths  o'er  the  river, 

Fading  at  the  early  day ; 
80  from  all  who  fondly  loved  her, 

That  pure  epirit  fled  aw3,y. 

Bad  and  lonely  now  I  wander. 

Where  together  once  we  strayed ; 
Grieving  that  my  gentle  Alice 

In  the  chorcliyard  cold  is  laid. 

Still  the  etarlight  o'er  the  water 
Gleams  and  trembles  as  before ; 

Still  the  roses  bloom  and  wither. 
But  she  comes  back  never  more ! 


[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 

A    SPANISH    COLONEL. 

BY     FRANCIS    A.    DCEITAGE. 

Some  years  ago,  an  American  traveller,  stopping  at  a  small 
posada  in  Andalasia,  was  particularly  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  a  Spanish  officer  wearing  a  coloner;5  epaulettes,  who  was  whil- 
ing  awav  an  hour  at  the  inn.  He  w.xs  a  tall  and  muscular  man, 
Btrikinglv  erect,  and  his  movements,  as  he  walked  to  and  fro  on 
the  piazza,  smoking  his  cigaretta,  with  the  steel  scabbard  of  his 
sabre  clashing  on  the  flooring,  were  singularly  free  and  graceful. 
He  had  the  true  air  of  the  soldier,  without  a  particle  of  the  mar- 
tinet. Uis  complexion  was  clear  olive,  and  his  hair,  that  flowed 
in  thick  curls  over  his  coat-collar,  as  well  as  his  neatly-trimmed 
whiskers  and  moustache,  were  intensely  black,  Tj\ith  blue  reflec- 
tions in  the  light.  His  features  were  handsome,  the  nose  Roman, 
the  lips  arched  and  delicately  cut ;  but  his  eyes  had  a  peculiar  fas- 
cination. They  were  bright  as  a  falcon's,  rolling  in  liquid  lustre, 
and  their  glance  was  searching  as  an  arrow.  The  American  sat, 
smoking  liis  cigar,  his  eyes  rivetted  upon  ihe  efticer,  until  the  lat- 
ter, calling  for  his  horse,  vaulted  into  the  saddle,  and  rode  off" 
with  the  equestrian  grace  of  an  ancient  paladin. 

Beckoning  the  landlord  to  him,  he  asked  the  name  of  the  per- 
6on  who  had  so  much  interested  him. 
"  JN'o  sahe,  senor,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Tou  don't  know  !     Has  he  never  been  here  before  V 
"  Nanca  jamas — never,  senor,"  said  the  landlord,  as  he  shuffled 
away. 

"  Humbug !"  said  a  burly  Englishman,  who  wa-s  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  our  friend,  who  had  come  up  in  time  to  hear  the 
landlord's  remark — "the  fellow  lies  ;  he  knows  him  well  enough, 
and  he  has  been  here  often,  particularly  before  yon  Spaniard  wore 
the  epaulette.  His  posada  then  had  much  the  same  sort  of  repu- 
tation as  the  inn  at  Tcrracitia.  You  know  all  about  FraDiavoIo." 
"t)r course.  But  who  is  this  officer  ?" 
"Don  Jose  Maria." 

"I  think  I  have  heard  that  name  before." 
"  Very  likely." 

*'  Has  he  been  long  in  the  army  1" 
"  Only  a  few  years." 

"  Was  he  bred  to  the  profession  of  arras  V 
"  Why,  yes ;    but  he  bore  them   without  a  commission.     In 
short,  a  few  years  ago,  this  Spanish  colonel  was  one  of  die  most 
notorious   brigands   in   all   Spain — the   terror  of  travellers,   the 
scourge  of  Andalusia." 
"  You  astonish  me  !" 

"  It  is  the  truth,  strange  as  it  may  appear.  Our  supple  land- 
lord was  an  accomplice  of  his,  and  this  inn  his  favorite  rendez- 
vous. Don't  start — it's  all  x'v^ht  now.  Five  years  ago,  this 
Spanish  colonel  took  my  purse  and  watch.  There  were  si^  of 
us  in  the  diligence.  We  were  surrounded  suddenly  by  twenty 
men.  The  driver  was  thrown  under  one  of  the  front  wheels,  and 
we  were  all  made  to  lie  with  our  ficcs  to  the  ground,  while  the 
rascals  rifled  our  trunks  and  valises." 
"  But  had  you  no  escort  f" 

"  O,  yes  ;  bat  the  scoundrels  galloped  off  at  the  fii*st  glimpse 
of  Jose  and  his  band.  The  fellow  had  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men  under  his  command,  all  mounted  on  the  fleetest  Anda- 
sian  jennets,  and  carrying  bell-mouthed  blunderbusses  and  Tole- 
do blades.  Some  traders  paid  him  black  mail,  regularlv,  and 
their  goods  were  never  molested.  At  last,  the  stupid,  lazy  gov- 
ernment bestirred  themselves  about  it,  and,  having  ascertained 
the  wherealwuts  of  Master  Jose,  scut  a  detachment  of  dragoons 
to  capture  him.  Col.  Yriarte,  the  commandant,  rodii  straight  to 
this  inn.  and  sent  fur  the  landlord. 
"  '  Do  you  know  Jose  Maria  ?' 

"  *  No,  scnor,'  and  the  rascal  crossed  himself  devoutly. 
"  '  Has  he  never  been  here  V 
"  '  Xever,  senor — I  swear  it  on  the  cross/ 


"  Jose  was  at  that  moment  in  bed  up  stairs.  His  men  were 
picketed  iu  the  neighborhood.  Colonel  Yriarte  professed,  how- 
ever, to  be  satisfied,  ate  a  hearty  supper,  drank  a  bottle  of  Xeres, 
smoked  half  a  dozen  cigars,  and  went  to  bed.  The  next  morn- 
ing, at  the  usual  hour,  he  sat  down  to  breakfast.  An  excellent 
meal  had  been  prepared  for  him.  When  the  waiters  had  with- 
drawn, the  landlord  entered  himself  with  a  fresh  dish,  which  he 
placed  before  the  dragoon  officer.  '  A  roast  duck  for  El  Senor 
Commandante.'  Yriarte  took  up  his  knife  and  fork  and  made  an 
incision  to  reach  the  stuffing ;  but,  instead  of  garlic  and  bread, 
it  was  filled  with  doubloons.  '  Take  this  bird  up  into  my  room,' 
said  he,  carelessly,  '  I'll  have  it  for  luncheon.'  The  landlord 
obeyed,  seeing  that  the  hint  had  been  taken.  About  eleven 
o'clock  he  came  out  on  the  piazza,  with  the  duck-stuffing  in  his 
pockets,  ordered  his  bugler  to  sound  to  horse,  and  rode  back 
with  his  command  to  head-quarters,  reporting  that  Jose  Maria 
had  not  been  seen  for  some  time, -and  had  undoubtedly  evac- 
uated Andalusia.  But  the  very  next  week  the  diligence  was 
robbed  again.  Another  squadron  of  dragoons,  commanded  by  a 
man  above  the  suspicion  of  venality  or  cowardice,  was  sent 
against  the  bandits  ;  but  Jose  ambushed  him,  emptied  two-thirds 
of  his  saddles,  and  sent  the  cavaby  home  in  panic  flight.  Final- 
ly the  government  was  forced  to  buy  him  off  the  road.  For  a 
round  sum  of  money  and  a  full  colonelcy  Jose  consented  to  dis- 
band his  troops  and  give  up  his  profession.  But  he  is  a  tenible 
gambler,  and  I  fancy  he  regrets  the  opportunity  of  levying  un- 
limited supplies  when  he  is  short.  Just  before  the  gang  was  dis- 
banded, an  incident  occurred  which  illustrates  their  boldness.  A 
British  officer  from  the  garrison  at  Gibraltar  rode  out  one  after- 
noon, along  the  bay  of  Algesiras  into  the  Spanish  territory,  lo 
exercise  himself  and  horse.  He  was  walking  his  charger  along, 
when  one  of  Jose's  men  sprang  out  from  a  clump  of  bushes, 
seized  bis  horse  by  the  rein,  and  presenting  a  pistol  at  my  coun- 
tri-man's  head,  demanded  his  purse.  The  officer  instantly  drew 
his  sabre,  the  action  throwing  up  the  robber's  pistol,  which  ex- 
ploded without  harming  bini,  and  dealing  a  stroke  with  all  his 
might,  rising  in  his  stirrups  to  give  it  full  effect,  clove  the  scoun- 
drel to  the  chin,  and  then  wheeled  his  horse  and  spun*ed  home- 
ward. This  is  a  true  bill,  sir ;  and  let  me  tell  you  that  the  queen 
of  Spain  has  worse  fellows  in  her  pay  than  Colonel  Jose  Maria, 
of  the  royal  cavalrj'." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE   IDEAL   IN    ART. 

BT    GILBERT    LE    FEVKE. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  laid  it  down  as  a  general  and  invariable 
rule,  that  "  the  great  style  in  art,  and  the  most  perfect  imitation 
of  nature,  consisted  in  avoiding  the  details  and  peculiarities  of 
particular  objects."  This  rule  is  deduced  from  the  master-pieces 
of  Greek  art,  and  the  traditional  details  which  have  come  down 
to  us  of  the  processes  of  the  glorious  masters  of  that  art  confirm 
the  theoiw.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  though  surrcundcd 
by  glowing  specimens  of  beauty  and  manhood,  they  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  individual  models.  When  the  inhabitants  of  a 
Greek  city  commissioned  one  of  their  most  celebrated  painters  to 
execute  a  Venus,  they  sent  him  a  number  of  their  loveliest  maid- 
ens, that  from  a  study  of  all  their  charms,  he  might  select  the 
features  of  a  goddess  that  should  enchant  the  world. 

That  imitation  of  nature,  then,  which  is  recognized  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  high  art,  consists  in  the  careful  reproduction  of  her  ex- 
cellencies, combined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  result 
unique  and  original,  while  the  eye  and  heart  is  assured  that  the 
great  model  is  not  violated  in  any  detail.  There  is  always  inter- 
nal evidence  of  particularity  or  generalization  in  a  work  of  art. 
You  never  see  a  portrait,  even  if  you  do  not  see  the  original, 
without  at  once  feeling  it  to  be  such.  Thus  Dubufe's  Adam  and 
Eve  never  struck  us  as  ideal  representations  of  our  first  parents, 
but  as  portraits  of  a  French  dragoon  and  a  Parisian  lorette,  which 
they  undoubtedly  were.  The  human  race  is  so  degenerated  from 
the  primitive  type,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  perfect  individ- 
ual specimen.  The  artist  must  take  a  hand  from  this,  a  foot 
from  that,  a  leg  from  one,  a  torso  from  another,  and  must  com- 
bine the  parts  according  to  certain  rules  deduced  from  the  master- 
pieces which  the  persistent  admiration  of  centuries  has  consecrat- 
ed as  models. 

It  rarely  fiills  to  the  lot  of  an  artist  to  have  such  a  living  mod- 
el as  Canova  had  for  his  Venus  Vietrix — Pauline  Bonaparte,  sis- 
ter of  the  emperor,  a  woman  in  whose  person  the  graces  of  the 
old  Greek  models  seemed  to  have  revived.  It  is  always  danger- 
ous for  an  artist  to  have  11  very  good  model,  because  perfection 
existing  in  no  individual,  the  presence  of  extraordinary  beauties 
in  a  model  is  apt  to  bewilder  his  judgment,  and  lead  him  to  too 
close  an  imitation  of  the  form  before  Iiim.  Wlien  Powers's  Greek 
Slave  first  came  out  here,  the  connoisseurs,  after  noticing  the  de- 
fects of  the  figure,  beautiful  as  it  Mas  acknowledged  to  be,  de- 
clared that  the  sculptor  must  have  closely  copied  from  some  one 
model.  Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  case.  While  the  great 
American  artist  was  engaged  upon  his  work,  his  well-known  puri- 
ty of  character  and  devotion  to  high  art  procured  liim  the  advan- 
tage of  studying  the  unveiled  loveliness  of  a  lady  celebrated  for 
the  exquisite  proportions  of  her  figure.  He  evidently  availed 
himself  too  far  of  the  advantage,  and  copied  the  peculiarities  in 
which  the  individual  fell  short  of  the  standard  of  perfection,  as 
well  as  those  in  which  she  came  up  to  it. 

Individuals  and  whole  schools  of  art  have  revolted  against  the 
rule  laid  down  by  Sir  Joshua  Rc}niolds.  There  arc  galleries  full 
of  fine  Duicli  paintings  which  depict  pots  and  pans,  cabbages, 
turnips  and  sunflowers  with  raanellous  fidelity.     There  are  por- 


trait painters  who  pride  themselves  on  copying  every  hair  in  a 
man's  eyebrow,  and  every  cutaneous  blemish  they  discover  in  his 
face.  Some  of  the  Dusseldorf  pictures  would  bear  a  microscopic 
examination.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  French  school  are 
not  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  hired  academy  models  with  unmis- 
takable French  faces. 

Among  the  opponents  of  the  ideal  theory  of  art  may  be  men- 
tioned William  Hazlitt,  an  excellent  art-critic,  but  fond  of  bril- 
liant paradoxes.  But,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Fine  Arts,"  in 
which  he  attacks  Sir  Joshua  Reynold*,  he  says  :  "  The  ideal  is 
not  the  preference  of  that  which  exists  in  the  mind  to  that  which 
exists  in  nature  ;  but  the  preference  for  that  which  is  fine  in  na- 
ture to  that  which  is  less  so."  He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  in  the  latter  clause  he  is  concedingprecisely  what  the  idealists 
claim.  In  the  former,  he  has  mistaken  their  position.  The 
idealists  do  not  claim  to  substitute  a  purely  mental  conception  for 
reality ;  but  to  form  a  mental  combination  out  of  parts  actually 
existing  in  nature,  instead  of  adopting  combinations  made  to 
hand. 

To  select  and  combine  beauties  is  the  office  of  high  art ; 
to  accept  existing  combinations  of  defects  and  beauties  is  enough, 
for  non-ideal  artists. 


NOTICES  OF  KOr  PUBLICATIONS. 

3Iay  and  December.     A  Tale  of  Wedded  Life.     By  Mrs.  HcbbacK.     Philadel- 

ptiiii:  Lippincott.  Grambo  &  Co.    2  voJs.     12mo.     1S55. 

Mrs.  Hubback  paints  the  hopes,  triaLsi.  joys  and  sorrows  of  domestic  life  as 
only  a  \Yonian  can  do,  and  out  of  simple  uiuteriuls  weaves  a  story  of  thrilling 
interest.  Her  stories  have  a  purpose  and  a  moral.  ^\'e  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider '■  Slay  aad  December "'  her  best.     For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

The  AiiERiCAX  Sportsmax.  By  Eluah  .F.  Lewis,  M.  D.  Illustrated.  Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott.  Grambo  &  Co.  ISco.  8vo.  pp.  480. 
'While  this  elegant  volume  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  sporteman,  the 
superb  embellishment-J,  profusely  lavished  on  it  by  the  liberality  of  the  pub- 
lishers, renders  it  a  verj  suitable  volume  for  the  parlor  table.  The  drawings 
are  mostly  from  the  pencil  of  George  G,  White,  who  h;i!»  shown  himself  an 
accomplished  artist,  manv  of  his  smaller  vignettes  having  much  of  the  spirit 
and  feeling  of  Bewick.  The  book  is  capitally,  written,  evincing  on  the  part  of 
the  author  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  hiatory  and  habits  of  game,  with 
gunp.  dogs,  and  all  that  appertaiaa  to  their  use.  Hints  for  cooking  game  are 
not  oDiitted  in  his  encyclopedic  treatise  ^Ve  have  rarely  seen  a  bools  that  more 
completely  redeems  the  promise  of  its  title-page.     For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

The  School  Jodbxal  for  toe  use  of  Scholaes.  Boston :  Crosby,  Njchols&  Co. 
This  is  a  blank  book  with  a  printed  preface  explaining  the  iDiportance  of 
keeping  a  school  journal,  and  the  stjle  of  entries.     A  good  idea. 

Kelly  Bracees.  A  Tale  of  Forty  Yeari  A^o.  By  A>->'ie  Chaubers  Brad- 
ford. Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.  1855.  12mo.  pp.  377. 
The  sceptre  of  romance  seems  to  be  wielded  now  exclusively  by  female  hands, 
and,  if  held  always  as  gracefully  bs  by  the  authoress  of  the  present  volume,  we 
are  not  sure  that  we  should  rebel  against  the  sovereignty.  If  this  be  a  first 
work  (as  the  preface  eixm»  to  intimate),  it  exhibits  onusoal  ability  and  promise. 
Redding  &  Co.  have  it  for  sale. 

The  Americas  Almanac  and  Repositoet  of  Usefdl  K>-owxedge  for  1855. 

Boiton;  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Besides  the  scientific  department  of  this  excellent  publication,  its  records  of 
events,  and  domestic  and  foreign  statistics  are  so  full  and  accurate,  that  its 
possession  is  indispensable  to  every  man  who  desires  to  keep  well  posted  up. 

Mr  CooRTSHip  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES.  Bv  Henry  WiKOFP.  New  Tork :  J.  C 
Derby  &  Co.  Boston:  Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co.  1855.  12mo.  pp.  433. 
The  subject  matter  of  this  volume  is  a  version  of  the  famous  Gamble  court- 
ship, by  the  disappointed  wooer,  and  will  not  probably  lack  for  readers.  It  is 
a  very  long  and  circumstantial,  though  readable,  account  of  the  author's 
warm  pursuit  of  an  .American  lady,  his  conduce  towards  whom  led  to  his  trial 
and  imprisonment  in  Italy.  He  labors  to  prove  that  his  detention  of  her  in 
Geneva  was  not  a  serious  matter,  but  a  mere  farce,  and  that  he  was  wrongfully 
condemned,  having  been  throughout  the  whole  affair  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  plea  will  be  considered  by  the 
public  as  satisfactory.  Much  anecdote  and  gossip  respecting  noted  persons  is 
scattered  through  the  book. 

Afr.aja  :  or,  Life  and  Love  in  Noncay.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Thedore  Mugge.  Bv  Ed.  Jor  Morris.  4th  edition.  Philadelphia:  Lind- 
say &  Blakiston.    lSa4. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  this  charming  work.  The  author  has  chosen  for 
his  locaUties  scenes  never  before  described  by  the  writer  of  the  romance.  He 
sketches  the  customs  of  the  frozen  north  with  the  picturesque  minuteness  of 
one  familiar  with  ihem  from  his  youth.  Hii  delineations  of  character  are  no 
less  vigorous  and  pleasing;  and  while  his  story  is  highly  intere*;ting,  there 
runs  throughout  it  a  vein  of  lofty  sentiment  and  high  morality,  which  com- 
mands equally  our  respect  and  admiration.  The  translation  is  executed  with 
great  spirit  and  elegance. 

CnEMicAL  Atlas.  By  E.  L.  Yoijmans.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1855.  4tO' 
This  work  is  by  the  author  of  the  '■  Chemical  Chart."  and  "  Clas?  Book  of 
Chemistry."  valuable  contributions  to  science ;  and  it  is  devoted  to  an  explana- 
tion and  illustration  of  the  general  principles  of  chemistry.  The  letter  press 
describes  and  explains  the  numerous  ingenious  colored  diagrams  which  give 
its  title  to  the  book.  It  is  a  work  that  no  student  of  chemistry  will  dispense 
with  after  having  once  examined  it. 

FirstThoughts:  or.  JSc^'nn/jig- to  Tktnk.  Xcw  Tork :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1856. 
It  appears  to  us  that  this  guide  to  the  shaping  of  thought,  arranged  pro- 
gressively, and  aided  by  pictorial  illustration,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  much  assist- 
ance to  teacher  and  pupil.     It  is  designed  for  the  use  of  very  young  children. 

Cornell's  Prdiaby  Geograput.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  thff  first  of  a  series  of  School  Geographies  by  S.  S.  Cornell,  designed 
to  be  strictly  progressive.  The  text  is  clear,  simple  and  accurate,  and  the  neat 
colored  maps  whicti  illustrate  it,  contain  only  so  much  detail  as  bcginnera  can 
thoroughly  master.  Elegant  wood  cuts  of  scenery,  cities,  buildings  and  cos- 
tumes are  liberally  introduced.  We  most  cordially  commend  this  woik  to 
teachers,  school  committees  and  families.    It  may  be  had  of  Kedding  Si,  Co, 


S1FIFT  AND  HIS  SERVANT. 


Dean  Swift,  while  on  a  journey,  and  stopping  at  a  tavern,  de- 
sired his  ser\'ant  John — who,  hy  the  way,  was  as  eccentric  as  his 
master — to  bring  him  his  boots.  John  brought  up  the  boots  in 
the  same  state  they  were  the  evening  previous. 

'*  Why  didn't  you  polish  my  boots  ?"  said  the  Dean. 

"  There's  no  use  in  polishing  them/*  said  the  man,  "  for  they 
would  soon  be  dirty  again." 

"  Ver}-  true,"  said  the  Dean,  and  he  put  on  the  boots.  Imme- 
diately after  he  went  down  to  the  landlady,  and  told  her  on  no 
account  to  give  his  servant  any  breakfast.  The  Dean  breakfast- 
ed, and  then  ordered  his  horse  out.  As  he  was  ready  to  sta.rt, 
John  ran  to  him  and  said  : 

"  Mr.  Dean,  I  haven't  got  my  breakfast  yet." 

"  (),"  replied  the  witty  divine,  "  there's  no  use  in  yonr  break- 
fasting, fur  you  would  soon  be  hungry  again." 

John,  finding  his  theoiy  tluown  back  on  himself,  submitted  to 
the  privation  with  the  same  stoicism  as  did  his  master  with  the 
boots.  On  they  rode,  the  Dean  in  front,  reading  his  prayer-book, 
and  the  man  bcliind,  at  a  respectful  distance,  when  they  were  met 
by  a  gentleman,  who,  after  eyeing  the  Dean  very  closely,  accost- 
ed the  servant  with ; 

"  I  say,  my  man,  you  and  your  master  seem  to  be  a  sober  pair ; 
may  I  ask  who  you  are,  and  where  you  are  going  V 

"  We  are  going  to  heaven,"  said  John  ;  "  my  master  is  praying 
and  I  am  fasting." 

The  gentleman  looked  again  in  wonderment  at  the  master  and 
man,  and  rode  off. — Life  of  Swiji. 
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FRANCIS  A.  DDRIVAGE,  Assistam  Editoe. 

A  NEW  TRAGEDY. 

We  arc  much  gratified  to  learn  that  a  new  tragedy,  from  the 
classic  pen  of  Epes  Sargent,  Esq.,  will  shortly  be  produced,  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Priestess."  Mr.  S.  is  well  fitted  to  shine  as  a 
dramatic  poet.  He  has  fervor,  feeling  and  imagination  ;  he  writes 
with  elegance,  force  and  precision  ;  is  possessed  of  great  tact,  and 
is  thoroughly  familiiu-  with  the  requirements  of  the  stage.  His 
*'  VeUisco  "  and  "  Bride  of  Genoa  "  were  porfoi-mances  of  great 
promise,  and  were  particularly  noticeable  for  their  stage  effect, 
ft  quality  in  which  early  dramatic  efforts  arc  generally  deficient. 
Mr.  Sargent  is  well-read  in  ancient  and  modern  dramatic  litera- 
ture, and  has  fonned  his  taste  on  a  study  of  tlie  best  masters. 
We  arc  confident,  therefore,  that  his  play  will  adl  much  to  his 
established  reputation.  It  is  to  be  brought  out  at  the  Boston 
Theatre,  with  all  the  accessories  of  correct  scenery  and  costume 
■which  distinguish  the  pieces  produced  under  the  regime  of  Mi". 
Barry.  Miss  Julia  Dean  has  been  engaged  to  p:'iform  the  leading 
character,  and «he  will  be  well  supported  by  the  poweiful  corps 
dramatlqtie  of  the  JIuseum.  Wc  look  forward  with  pleasure  and 
impatience  to  the  first  presentation. 


PARIS. 

Writers  from  Paris  say  that  the  capital  of  France  was  never 
gayer  than  it  has  been  during  the  present  season.  It  is  marked 
by  a  perjietual  bustle  ;  tlie  shops  are  filled  with  rich  displays  of 
goods  brought  from  every  quarter  of  tlie  globe ;  all  kinds  of 
festivities  are  continually  on  foot,  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
persons  are  abroad  intent  only  upon  pleasure  and  dissipation. 
During  the  hoUdavs  the  Boulevards  and  other  of  the  principal 
streets  were  lined  with  small  wooden  sheds,  placed  at  the  edge  of 
the  pavements,  and  occupied  by  petty  dealers  in  every  vendible 
knicknacfc.  On  the  two  Sundays  preceding  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  davs,  and  on  those  days  themselves,  the  number  of  sliops 
closed  throughout  the  citj'  was  without  precedent  in  fonner  years, 


Bound  Volumes  of  tke  Pictorial. — To  any  person  who 
will  enclose  us  fourteen  dollars,  we  will  forward  the  seven  volumes 
of  our  illustrated  paper,  the  Pictorial,  elegantly  bound  in  gilt,  and 
forming  a  splendid  array  of  valuable  reading  matter,  and  superb 
engravings,  upon  every  conceivable  subject.  An  ornament  for 
any  home,  and  a  source  of  lasting  entertainment  for  both  sexes 
and  all  ages. 

Beginning  well. — The  first  white  child  bom  in  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  was  presented  with  a  city  lot  by  the  people.  If  that  baby 
lives  be  will  see  his  birthplace  a  vast  city,  «id  be  able  to  sell  his 
lot  for  four  cents  a  foot. 


Humbug. — Mr.  Bamum  has  been  lecturing  out  West  on  the 
"  Philosophy  of  Humbug,"  a  very  prolific  subject,  and  one  which 
he  handles  with  admirable  felicity. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  William  Wairen — the  inimitable  Warren — is  still  the  card 
of  die  Boston  Museum.     We  have  yet  to  see  his  equal. 

Each  number  of  our  Dollar  Monthly  Magazine  is  complete 

in  itself,  and  may  be  purchased  at  the  periodical  depots  for  ten  cents. 

To  understixnd  the  Coutts  dodge,  as  connected  with  Grisi 

and  Mario,  one  must  read  P.  T.  Barnum's  life,  by  himself! 

The  revolution  in  Mexico  is  spreading  all  over  the  coun- 
try.    Santa  Anna  is  always  getting  into  trouble. 

The  police  are  looking  sharply  after  the  coal-holes,  since 

a  lady  broke  her  ankle  in  one  the  other  day. 

....  A  lady  in  Virginia  has  a  pet  pigeon  that  dances  to  her 
harp.     We  suppose  it  can  cut  pigeon  wings. 

....  It  costs  S5000  in  Rhode  Island  to  promise  marriage  and 
then  neglect  to  tie  the  hymeneal  knot.  - 

Money  is  getting  easier,  and  Hard  Times  is  preparing  to 

abdicate.     We  have  had  enough  of  H.  T. 

....  Gen.  Oaten  Saeken  now  commands  at  Sebastopol.  This 
is  saeken  (sacking)  it  before  it  is  taken. 

They  are  building  a  railway  at  Balaclava,  while  the  Eng- 
lish papers  rail  away  at  mismanagement. 

A  fashionable  lady  in  Xcw  York  gave  a  ball  lately,  at 

which  the  prescribed  costume  was  a  cahco  dress. 

A  mountain  in   Scott  county,  Arkansas,  has  given  signs 

ofran  eruption.     We  want  a  volcano  for  variety. 

2,986,670  tons  of  coal  came  into  market  in  1854.     Pretty 

well  for  a  warm  winter. 

Mr.   Shaffner  talks  of    running  a  telegraph   round  the 

world.     The  scheme  is  perfectly  feasible. 

A  Yankee,  speaking  of  Booth's  Othello,  said  "  the  nigger 

played  as  well  as  any  of  the  white  fellows." 

Baker,  for  robbery  and  attempt  to  kill  in  Detroit,  was 

sentenced  to  fifty  years  imprisonment — a  long  term. 

Another  famine  is  threatened  at  the  Cape  Verd  Islands. 

They  seem  doomed  to  suffering  and  starvation. 

A  panther  walked  into  a  dining-room  in  Louisiana,  lately. 

He  was  not  invited  to  remain  for  pot-luck. 

Tlie  steam  fire  engine,  of  which  we  lately  gave  a  represen- 
tation, is  to  be  called  the  "Miles  Greenwood." 

Ml-.  George  Peabody,  of  Loudon,  is  worth  S3,000,000,  so 

situated  tliat  he  can  convert  it  in  thirtv  thiys  into  cash. 


BRITISH  .\RROGAKCE. 

It  has  been  charged  upon  Americans  that  they  are  quite  too 
ready  to  find  fault  with  the  mother  country,  and  to  impute  to  her 
designs  and  feelings  to  which  she  is  a  stranger.  Some  British 
writers  have  told  us  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  idea 
that  they  (the  Britons)  look  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  our  growing 
greatness.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  told,  they  view  our  prosperity 
with  the  same  heartfelt  rejoicing  that  animates  a  father  wlien  he 
sees  a  young  and  active  son  flourish  in  a  business  that  he  has  en- 
tered into  on  his  own  account.  No  sooner,  however,  docs  the 
repetition  of  such  assurances  begin  to  create  a  warmer  feeling  to- 
wards our  transatlantic  neighbor,  a  generous  wish  to  bury  the 
hatchet  and  forget  past  grievances,  than  a  rude  blast  of  defiance 
and  menace  from  the  surly  British  lion  sets  our  eagle  to  scream- 
ing, flapping  his  wings,  and  fiercely  answering  the  cliallengc.  As 
a  people,  we  are  not  near  so  thin-skinned  as  we  used  to  be,  and 
the  yelping  of  small  dogs  does  not  in  the  least  disturb  our  equa- 
nimity ;  but  when  the  mastiff's  and  bull  dogs  begin  to  growl,  then 
we  naturally  enough  assume  a  belligerent  attitude. 

When  the  war  in  the  East  broke  out,  there  was  a  general  sym- 
pathy felt  for  the  allic3.  Without  liking  the  governmental  system 
either  of  England  or  France,  we  still  felt  that  they  were  engaged 
in  arresting  the  march  of  a  despotism  so  tremendous  and  threat- 
ening to  the  future  of  the  masses,  that  we  wished  them  god-speed 
in  their  momentous  undertaking.  We  were  willing  to  be  silent 
on  the  antecedents  of  England — to  Erancc  we  looked,  as  we  have 
always  done,  with  gi-atcful  interest.  Our  good  feelings  towards 
the  English  were  apparently  appreciated  and  reciprocated ;  but 
no  sooner  did  the  spurious  news  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  reach 
London,  than  the  most  influential  presses  changed  their  tone,  and, 
according  to  their  old  custom,  from  grinning  at  their  foes,  began 
to  show  their  teeth  at  us.  The  North  British  Review  said,  com- 
menting on  the  intelligence  :  "  Our  foes  have  had  a  forewarning 
with  what  sort  of  people  they  will  have  to  deal ;  and  our  transat- 
lantic cousins  will  become  a  trifle  less  insolent  and  overbearing, 
when  they  find  that  the  fleet  which  summers  in  the  Baltic,  can, 
without  cost  or  effort,  winter  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico."  Black- 
wood's Magazine  followed  suit,  with  flippant  insolence,  in  the  fol- 
lowing strain  ;  "  England  and  France  joined  are  strong  enough 
to  bind  nearly  all  the  world  over  to  keep  the  peace.  When  Rus- 
sia is  settled,  France  may  abate  her  army  and  England  her  navy  ; 
but  we  must  not  disarm.  We  must  still  be  able  to  say  'no'  to 
our  lively  young  brother  across  the  Atlantic,  if  he  wants  Cuba, 
or  takes  any  other  little  vagary  into  his  head." 

Unluckily  for  Johannes  Bull,  Esq.,  he  has  quite  enough  to  do 
to  attend  to  his  own  business.  If,  as  this  sheet  goes  to  press,  we 
receive  news  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  we  yet  know  very  well 
that  it  is  only  one  point  gained  in  a  desperate  game,  and  that  it 
will  cost  as  much  to  hold  the  Crimea  as  to  conquer  it.  And, 
moreovci',  a  little  less  boasting  would  become  the  spokesmen  of  a 
nation  that  has  so  signally  failed  in  all  its  eflforts  to  subdue  the 
"  lively  young  brother  "  whom  they  address  so  cavalierly.  In 
1775  the  "lively  young  brother"  showed  himself  stronger  than 
his  elder;  and  in  1812  the  same  vivacious  young  gentleman  re- 
peated the  lesson.  Long  may  it  be  before  another  quan'el  arises, 
and  we  sincerely  deprecate  the  utterance  of  such  menaces  as  "those 
wc  have  above  quoted  ;  at  least  we  advise  the  "  North  British" 
and  "Blackwood"  to  adopt  an  American  custom  of  keeping  si- 
lent till  they  get  out  of  the  woods.  When  Lord  Raglan  dates  his 
despatches  from  the  citadel  of  Sebastopol,  it  will  be  time  enough 
for  Johnny  to  talk  of  what  he  will  do  next. 


Italv. — The  friends  of  liberty  in  this  downtrodden  country  arc 
looking  up  since  the  French  troops  have  been  withdrawn  from 
Rome.  Mazzini  and  his  compeers  are  working  hard,  and  there  is 
hope  that  "  something  may  turn  up,"  as  Micawber  says.  It's 
"  heads  we  lose  "  with  the  patriots,  if  they  fail.  It  is  about  time 
for  Italy  to  be  politically  regenerated.  The  London  Times  don't 
like  the  prospect — or  republics  generally  and  individually.  Nor 
is  it  much  to  be  wondered  at — free  principles  will  ever  make 
trouble  among  monarchists. 


KATURAIi  HISTORY. 

The  engraving  on  onr  last  page  embraces  a  large  number  of 
curious  animals,  delineated  with  great  skill  and  spirit.  No.  1  is 
the  bison,  which  inliabits  the  prairies  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent in  innumerable  herds.  No.  2  is  the  Wapiti  ( Canadiensis), 
the  largest  of  the  deer  tribe,  and  often  confounded  with  the  moose. 
No.  3,  the  pine  martin,  belongs  to  the  weasel  family,  which  is 
found  all  over  the  world.  It  is  destructive  to  domestic  poultry. 
Its  fur  is  fine  and  valuable.  No.  4,  the  sable  (Zibellina),  is  fa- 
mous for  its  costly  fur,  which  is  so  valuable  as  only  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  wealthy.  It  inhabits  Siberia,  and  its  capture  is  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  on  account  of  the  piercing  cold  and  storms  of 
the  regions  in  which  it  dwells.  The  skins  are  worth  from  five  to 
fifty  dollars,  according  to  quality.  No.  5,  the  beaver,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  animal  kingdom,  is  found  abundantly,  but  not  exclu- 
sively, in  North  America.  No.  6,  the  European  elk,  a  large  and 
powerful  animal.  The  skin  is  almost  bullet  proof.  It  is  some- 
times used  as  a  draught  animal,  like  the  reindeer.  No  7,  the  rein- 
deer, the  wealth  of  the  Laplanders,  is  found  throughout  the  arctic 
regions  of  Europe,  Asia  and  America.  No.  8,  the  otter,  is  an 
almost  amphibious  animal,  is  excessively  rapacious,  and  very 
destructive  to  fish,  of  which  it  only  eats  certain  dainty  portions. 
No.  9,  the  wolf,  is  found  in  America,  France,  Russia  and  Asia. 
Although  of  the  dog  tribe,  dogs  are  the  deadly  enemies  of  wolves. 
Ferocity,  craft  and  cowardice  are  their  well  known  characteristics. 
No.  10,  the  ibex,  a  native  of  the  Alpine  regions  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  is  easily  recognized  liy  its  magnificent  horas.  Nos.  11  and 
14  are  the  elephant  seal,  so  called  for  its  proboscis,  and  the  com- 
mon phoca  (seal)  and  young.  No.  12.  The  walrus,  or  morse,  in- 
habits tlie  northern  seas,  and  is  hunted  for  its  oil,  flesh,  skin  and 
teeth.  No.  13.  The  polar  bear,  a  most  formidable  animal,  lives 
in  the  arctic  region,  and  feeds  on  seals,  fish  and  even  the  walrus. 
Its  feet  are  covered  with  hair,  to  enable  it  to  keep  its  footing  on 
the  ice.    Nelson  nearly  lost  his  life  in  an  encounter  with  one  of 

these  savage  animals. 

<  ^»^  > • 

SUTTER'S  FORT. 

A  San  Francisco  paper  says  that  this  venerable  relic  of  the  past 
history  of  Califomia,  the  structure  which  was  once  the  peaceful 
residence  of  Col.  Sutter,  the  farmer,  has  now  become  renowned  in 
history,  and  which,  linked  as  it  is  inseparably  with  the  prominent 
events  of  the  last  few  years  on  the  Pacific  shore,  has  found  its  way 
in  lithograph  and  letter-press  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
globe,  has  been  razed  to  the  ground,  and  is  now  no  more.  It 
seems  almost  sacrilege  to  remove  this  old  building,  this  adobe 
masterpiece  of  the  pioneer  style  of  architecture.  But  some  ruth- 
less Vandals  of  engineei-s,  who  could  discover  nothing  more  inter- 
esting or  valuable  in  the  walls  than  a  pile  of  handsome  sun-dried 
bricks,  tore  it  down  and  used  the  adobes  to  construct  a  turnpike 
across  a  slough. 


The  London  Times. — George  Gilfillan  says  of  this  world- 
renowned  journal : — We  ai-e,  in  general,  no  admirers  of  that 
"  perpetual  prospectus,"  that  gigantic  Jesuit  of  the  press,  that 
Cerberus  with  three  heads,  three  tongues,  and  no  heart ;  which 
can  be  bribed,  though  not  bought ;  sopped,  but  not  enticed  to  the 
upper  air  (and  the  Hercules  to  drag  up  this  dog  of  darkness  has 

not  yet  arrived). 

4  ■^»^-  > 

WoKTH  THINKING  OF. — What  more  agreeable  gift  could  a  city 
friend  present  to  a  resident  of  the  countri,',  far  or  near,  than  a 
year's  subscription  to  our  Pictorial  ?  Its  regular  weekly  visits, 
while  they  imparted  entertainment  and  profitable  pleasure,  would, 
fifty-two  times  in  the  year,  remind  the  receiver  of  the  donor's 
kindness. 

The  Magazines. — Redding  &  Co.  have  sent  us  Putnam, 
Harper,  Graham,  Godey,  and  the  International  Magazines  for  the 
present  month.  Our  country  has  reason  for  pride  in  these  excel- 
lent and  popular  serials. 

Earthquakes. — They  have  had  a  couple  of  earthquakes  at 
Portland,  lately — no  great  shakes,  to   be  sure,  but  enough  to 

frighten  the  women  and  jar  the  crockery, 

<  ^»»  > 

The  PrcrosiAL.— This  illustrated  paper  could  only  be  sold  at  ita  present  rates 
in  consideration  of  the  immense  circulation  it  enjoys  all  over  the  country. — 
Ectntng  Transcript,  Boston. 

JcLiA  Dean.— This  popular  actress  has  turned  play-wright, 
and  written  a  drama  called  "  Mary  of  Mantua." 


New  Bookstore. — ^We  wonld  refer  our  readers  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  on  another  page  of 
the  present  number  of  our  paper.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  have 
removed  from  their  old  stand  to  a  new  store  in  Winter  Street,  and 
a  splendid  establishment  it  is.  Wc  shall  have  more  to  say  of  it 
in  a  future  paper, 

4     »m^    > 

Life  Insubance. — The  late  Arthur  L.  Fayson,  E^q.,  who 
died  so  suddenly,  in  this  city,  had  a  policy  upon  his  life  for 
S10,000.  The  late  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Jr.,  of  Dorchester,  who 
died  a  few  weeks  since,  was  insured  for  $5000. 


Valuable  Invention. — We  refer  onr  readers  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
Guy's  advertisement  on  another  page  relative  to  his  invention  for 
glass  lining  of  water  pipes.     A  matter  worthy  of  note. 


Medford. — Rev.  Charles  Brooks  is  preparing  a  history  of  this 
town,  which  will  be  a  very  interesting  work. 


MARKIAOES. 


In  this  city,  by  Eev.  Dr.  Jmks,  Jlr.  Edwin  A.  Lovcjoy  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Gor- 
don; by  Kev.  Mr.  Strector.  Mr.  Cyru.=:  3.  Lombard  to  Miss  H.innah  L.  Guild; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Banister,  Mr.  John  L.  Gilbert  to  Mi?s  Charlotte  A  tnow;  by  Kct. 
Mr.  Skinnor,  Mr.  Elijah  Spare,  Jr.,  of  East  Cftnibridge,  to  Miss  Martha  Emer- 
son; by  Rev.  Dr.  YintOii,  Mr  U'illiam  U'adieigh  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Fuller,  of 
Medford. — At  Charlestown.  by  Kev.  Mr.  Robbins.  31r.  Ch.irle3  L.  Pook  to  Misa 
Hannah  Ann  Hamman,  of  Boston  —At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner.  Mr. 
John  W.  Chapman,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Agnes  Jane  Allen.— At  Salem,  by  Rev. 
Dr  Worcester,  Mr.  James  Kinney  to  Mi^  Mary  Allen  Atwood.— At  Lowell, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Stndley,  Mr.  Alvin  M.  Stowell  to  Miss  Angeline  Randall.— At 
Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dimmick.  Mr.  VViJliam  F.  Lent  to  Miss  Charlotte 
C.  Co"-gins.— At  Harvard,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dodge,  George  M.  Howe,  M.D.  to  Miss 
Harriet  M.  Howe,  of  Pepperell.— At  \\'cst  Dennis,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Barnaba.  Mr. 
Augustu.s  Farcis,  of  Dennis,  to  Miss  Tabathy  D.  Keiley.  of  West  Harwich. — 
At  t'itlpfleld,  by  Rev.  Mr.  SUirks,  Mr.  Henry  0.  Bennett  to  Miss  Harriet  A. 
Newton.— At  Worcester,  by  Rev  Mr.  Faunce,  Mr.  Joel  B  Fuller  to  Mrs.  Mary 
A  S.  Scott. — At  Taunton,  bv  Kev.  Mr.  Titus.  Mr  Eilmund  T.  Harris  to  Mistg 
Ann  F.  Flanders.- At  N*w  York.  Sept.  24th,  1854,  by  Rev.  Henry  Anthon.  at 
St.  Mark's  Church,  Mr.  George  M.  Knight  to  Miss  Ellen  Uhite;  January  14th, 
by  Rev.  William  Quinn,  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Mr.  Peter  Denning  to  Miss 
Catherine  Fitzpatrick. 

X)  E  AT  H  S. 


In  this  city,  Isaac  P.  Dtivia.  Esq.,  83;  Mrs.  Kmily  Mason,  wife  of  Mr.  Francis 
Wvman.  37;"  Miss  Mary  Belcher,  89;  Mr.  Moses  Morse.  31;  Mrs.  Hannah, 
wife  nf  Mr.  Moses  P.  Sloulton,  45. — At  Charlestown.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Phelps, 
36;  Mr.  George  Washington  Smith,  20:  Mrs.  Isabella  M.,  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas 
J.Eiliott.  30;  Mre- Botsev  Diilton.  20.— At  ttoxbur>',  Dci.  Nathan  Watson, 
80— At  Chelsea,  Mrs.  Hannah  Morse,  91.— At  Cambridgeport.  Mr.  Georgo 
W.  Parks,  43.— At  Cambridge,  Leonard  Foster.  Esq..  tjy.— At  Somervilie, 
Cupt.  GuBtavus  Dorr,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.anny,  47-— At  Lynn.  Mi.-is  Su.'sia 
D.  Breed,  34.— At  Salem.  Mrs.  Hannah  Donahue,  61;  Mrs.  Ly^Ua  Studley,  (iti. 
—At  trmgham.  Mr.  Ansel  Pratt.  66.— At  Provineetown.  Solomon  Kieli.  Esq., 
79.— At  Du.'cbury.  Mr.  Jiime.s  Woodward.  70.— At  Coleraino.  Mr.  Samuel  F.Jdy, 
a  revolotionan-  soldier,  91.— At  Barnstable.  Timotliy  Reed.  i^-n-.  61.~At  New 
Bedford,  Widow  Catherine  Conk.  82 —At  Kingston.  Honieo  Holmes.  ll-q..4().— 
At  Grafton.  Mr.  Benjamin  Hevwood,  73— At  Hist  Bridgewat«r.  Mr.  l"itx- 
william  S  Worcester.  35.— At  Brewster.  Mr.  Isaac  Foster.  SJ;  5Jrs.  Lydia.  wif« 
ofMr.  XathaniolMvritk,43.— AtChatham,  Mr.  Uiram  T.  Lldridgc.  32.— At 
Northampton,  Dr.  (Charles  Walker.  62.— At  Chester  \  illage.  Kev.  baniucl  R. 
Allard  —  \t  Jewett.  Conn.,  Mr.  James  Tyler, 98.-  At  South  Coventry, Stephen 
Dunham,  E.^q.,  a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  and  .in  exemplary  man,  98.— At 
New  York,  Mr.  Jonathan  Richanb,  formerly  of  Cambnd«e,  3b. 
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SA3a"EL  F.  B.  MORSE. 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  inventor  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  was  bom  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  Charleston™,  April 
27,  1T91.  He  Is  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Jedediah  Morse,  D.  D.,  the  minister 
of  the  first  Orthodox  Congregational 
Church  of  Charlesloi%-n,  and  the  father 
of  American  geography.  Professor 
Morse  had  an  early  passion  for  painting 
as  his  father  had  before  him  for  geogra- 
phy. It  was  the  desire  of  the  father  of 
the'  subject  of  this  notice  that  he  should 
follow  in  his  stops  and  become  a  minis- 
ter ;  but  as  his  son  seemed  determined  to 
be  an  artist,  he  reluctantly  consented 
that  he  should  "  throw  himself  away." 
After  young  Morse  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1810,  he  sailed  for  England,  under  the 
charge  of  Allston,  the  painter.  In  Lon- 
don he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Leslie,  and  their  first  portraits  were 
likenesses  of  each  other.  Mr.  JIor.>e 
made  rapid  progress  in  his  art,  so  that 
in  1813  he  exhibited  at  tlie  Royal  Acad- 
emy his  picture  of  The  D}-ing  Hercules, 
of  colossal  size.  This  picture  vnxs  much 
praised  by  the  connoisseurs,  and  the 
plaster  model  which  he  made  of  the 
same  subject,  to  assist  him  in  his  pic- 
ture, rt-'ceived  the  prize  in  sculpture  the 
same  year.  With  such  success  at  tlie 
outset',  our  artist  determined  to  contend 
for  the  prize  in  historical  composition, 
offered  by  the  academy  the  following 
year.  Hi's  subject  was  the  grand  one  of 
"  The  Judgment  of  Jupiter  in  the  rase 
of  ApoUo,  ilarpcssa  and  Idas."  The 
picture  was  completed  in  time,  but  the 
author  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country 
before  the  premiums  were  adjudged,  and 
tims  he  failed  of  the  prize,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  celebrated  artists,  he  would 
otherwise  have  received.  On  his  return 
to  America  he  settled  in  Boston,  but  art 
was  too  little  appreciated,  even  here,  at 
that  time,  for  him  to  receive  the  support 
he  deserved.  He  aftei-wards  lived  in 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  painted  por- 
traits at  fifteen  dollars  a  head!  By 
another  removal,  he  found,  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  more  encouragement  in  his 
profession.  About  the  year  1822  he 
made  New  York  his  abode,  where  he 
found  employment  in  painting  a  full 
length  portrait  of  Lafayette,  who  was  in 
the  countn-  at  the  time,  for  the  city.  It 
was  shortly  after  that  he  formed  an  asso- 
ciation of  artists,  that  proved  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Desi^,  of  which  he  was  elected  the  first 
president.  He  gave,  too,  the  first  course 
of  lectures  ever  delivered  in  America  on 

the  subject  of  art,  before  the  New  York  Athenjenm.  These  lec- 
tures were  subsequently  repeated  before  the  Academy.  In  1829 
Professor  Morse  visited  Europe  again,  and  remained  three  years. 
This  was  the  visit  that  proved  to  be  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
world,  for  it  was  on  his  velum  in  1832,  on  board  the  ship  Sully, 
that  he  made  his  great  discovery,  that  has  given  us  the   present 


SA5IUEL   F.    B.   MORSE. 


Fvstcm  of  telegraphing.  A  gentleman  on  board  had  been  describ- 
ing the  ex])eriments  made  in  Paris  with  the  electro-magnet,  and 
the  question  arose  as  to  the  time  occupied  by  the  fluid  in  passing 
throu<rh  the  wire,  stated  to  be  one  hundred  feet  in  length.  On 
the  reply  that  it  was  inptnntaneous  (recollecting  the  experiments 
of  Franklin),  Professor  Moi-se  suggested  that  it  naight  he  carried 


to  any  distance  instantly,  and  thr,i  the 
electric  spark  could  be  made  a  means  of 
conveying  and  recording  intelligence. 
Here  was  the  idea,  but  a  greater  tnumph 
was  the  application  of  the  theory  tc  prac- 
tice, which  he  did,  after  much  study  and 
many  experiments,  in  New  York,  in 
1835,  where  he  put  in  operation  the 
model  of  his  recording  electric  tele- 
graph. And  it  was  during  the  year 
1837  that  he  felt  compelled  to  abandon 
his  business  as  an  artist,  in  order  to  de- 
vote his  time  to  perfecting  his  invention. 
It  was  during  the  same  year  that  he  filed 
his  caveat  at  the  city  of  Washington. 
But  his  work  was  not  fully  done,  for  wo 
find  him  in  England  in  1838,  to  secure  a 
patent  there,  in  which  he  failed  through 
tlie  influence  of  Wbeatstone,  who  had 
made  an  inferior  invention  in  the  same 
year  that  Jlorse  invented  his.  In  1840 
Professor  Morse  perfected  his  patent  at 
Washington,  and  four  years  later  there 
was  a  telegraph  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  and  the  first  despatch  that 
passed  over  the  wires  was  the  news  that 
James  Iv.  Polk  had  been  nominated  for 
president  by  the  democracy  at  Baltimore. 
Now  the  triumph  of  the  inventor  was 
complete.  He  had  gained  at  once  fame 
and  fortune,  amply  rcpayfng  him  for  his 
long  struggle  in  perfecting  his  discovery 
and  in  securing  his  patent  against  all 
pretenders.  Who  can  conceive  the  joy 
that  filled  liis  breast  as  the  news  of  that 
first  despatch  reached  his  ears,  and  as- 
sured liim  that  his  triumph  was  past  all 
question  ?  Professor  Morse  resides  on 
the  Hudson  River,  A  Locust  Grove,  in 
the  suburbs  of  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
From  an  idea  of  his  own,  he  has  seen 
the  system  of  telegrapliing  established 
over  this  country  and  Europe.  His  sys- 
tem is  generally  prcfen-ed  abroad  to  any 
otliei:,  and  the  time  is  approaching  when 
all  civilized  nations  will  adopt  it.  Morse 
has  a  name  now  with  our  own  Fulton 
and  Whitney,  and  with  Watt  and  Ark- 
wright,  as  an  inventor.  For  his  beauti- 
ful invention  he  received  the  first  foreign 
acknowledgment  from  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  the  "order  of  glory,"  or  a  di- 
ploma with  that  name,  with  a  decoration 
in  diamonds.  The  king  of  Prussia  sent 
him  a  splendid  gold  snuff  box,  contain- 
ing in  its  ]\t\  the  Prussian  gold  medal  of 
PL-ientifie  merit.  These  are  but  speci- 
mens of  the  pleasant  testinonials  he  has 
received  of  the  value  of  his  invention. 
As  a  painter,  ho  made,  while  in  Paris,  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  Louvre  gallery  : 
and  he  painted  a  large  picture  of  the  in- 
\  tcrior  of  our  national  House  of  llepre- 

Fefitatives,  which  passed  into  the  bands  of  an  English  gejitleman. 
He  still  ioVcs  his  art,  and  we  are  not  without  hopes  of  seeing  his 
peneil  once  more  empjoved  upon  some  work  that  will  give  him 
lasting  fame.  Meanwhile  the  name  of  Morse  will  be  honored 
amoni:  the  worthies  who,  on  our  own  continent,  have  advanced 
the  cause  of  philosophy  and  science. 


TILTIKG    SAW. 
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ASCENT  OF   MT.  POPOCATAPETL,  MEXICO. 

An  artist,  now  resident  in  ilexico,  "who  has  furnished  the  ac- 
cotnpanrin^  sketches,  thus  deserihes  his  ascent  of  the  famous 
mountain,  Popocatapetl.  After  h!i\-in<r  climbed  for  about  3000 
feet  the  steep  slope  of  eternal  snows  which  crown  the  volcano,  it 
seemed  to  mc  impossible  to  breakfast  there.  The  yawning  lip  of 
the  crater,  which  appears  to  you  suddenly,  presents  an  almost 
acute  angle,  whose  exterior  side  is  gamislied  with  ice  and  snow 
mdted  by  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun.  The  interior  side  is  per- 
pendicular ;  in  half  of  it,  a  nipid  path,  woni  by  workmen  in  the 
sulphur  mine,  descends  over  wrecks  of  lava,  scorire  and  ashes  as 
fur  as  a  projection  of  lavu  which  overhany^  the  crater.  On  this 
projection  a  sort  of  axle  has  been  niised  for  the  operation  of  the 
mine,  and  near  it  a  hut  for  the  workmen  has  been  built.  This 
hut  resembles  a  dog-kennel.  It  is  the  Popocatapctl  Hotel,  where 
travellers  can  pass  the  night.  From  the  windlass  to  the  bottom 
of  the  crater,  there  arc  two  hundred  yards  depth  ;  but  in  descend- 
ing by  the  earth,  you  land  on  the  slope  of  the  sulphur  mine,  and 
descend  on  foot  some  hundred  Viirds  to  the  bottom.  The  human 
voice  is  scarcely  heard  from  that  depth  to  the  top.  This  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  distance  which  I  found  it  impossible  to  measure. 
The  bottom  of  the  crater  may  be  compared  to  a  vast  cauldron 
once  tilled  by  matter  in  a  boiling  state,  the  foam  of  which  had 
remained  attached  to  the  walls,  and  suspended  over  the  void  left 
by  the  coolinir  of  substances  in  fusion  at  the  last  eruption.  This 
foam  is  the  sof/alare.  It  is  the  snlplmr  mine,  the  subject  of  a  very 
old  lawsuit  benx'een  the  company  which  possesses  and  works  it, 
coining  gold  out  of  brimstone,  and  the  eom]»any  which  claims  this 
rich  property.  The  vacuum  over  which  this  substance  hangs  is 
certainly  fully  fused,  and  capable  of  new  eniptions  at  any  mo- 
ment, which  may  become  a  means  of  making  a  rise  or  fall  in  the 
company's  stock.  In  some  parts  of  the  bottom  of  the  crater,  puffs 
of  vapor  escape,  producing  reports.  If  you  thrust  a  stick  iuto 
one  of  the  apertures,  it  becomes  charred,  which  shows  that  the 
focus  of  the  heat  is  close  at  hand.  The  sulphurous  evaponuion 
from  these  holes  is  suffocating ;  it  has  sufficient  power  in  certain 
places  to  rise  and  show  itself  upon  the  lips  of  the  crater.  Other 
jets,  less  powerful,  have  forced  their  way  in  other  parts  of  the 
crater,  even  the  highest.  The  upper  circumference  of  the  crater 
is  full  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the 
circuit  as  with  Vesuvius.  The  crater  of  iEina  alone  can  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  Popocatapctl,  and  even  that  wants  its  majesty, 
regularity  and  sublimity.  The  picture  I  have  just  drawn  of  the 
interior  of  the  crater  of  Popocatapctl,  and  which  I  think  is  the 
first  ever  taken.  emi)races  the  half  on  the  Puebla  side.  You  see 
the  layei-s  produced  liy  various  eniptions  from  the  begimiing. 
The  la5t  which  borders  the  crater  is  composed  of  black  scoriie. 
It  may  be  twenty-five  feet  thick.  On  this  last  layer  rests  the  ice, 
cut  perpendicularly,  and  internally  as  green  as  glass  ;  the  ice  crust 
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the  top  of  the  volcano.  The  excessive  fatigue  produced  by  toil- 
ing over  the  ice  takes  away  the  breath,  and  annihilates  the  physi- 
cal strength  to  a  degree  that  renders  the  tnivoller  unable  to  step 
one  foot  iiefore  the  other — that  is  all.  But,  having  reached  the 
height,  and  found  shelter  in  the  crater,  you  experience  no  sensible 
difficulty  in  the  exercise  of  your  faculties.  The  workmen,  who 
labor  fifteen  days  in  succession  in  the  sulphur  mines,  go  up  and 
do^vn  the  ice  slope  of  which  I  have  spoken,  often  twice  a  day, 
without  losing  bivath.  Every  traveller  likes  to  appear  extraordi- 
narj',  and  particularly  wishes  to  incur  danger.  Another  error 
consists  in  the  assertion  that  the  refraction  of  the  snow  causes 
blindness,  and  the  first  man  who  ascended  to  the  top  of  Orizaba, 
remained  four  days  deprived  of  sight;  this  is  poetical,  but  nothing 
more.  There  are  entire  countries  in  the  heart  of  the  valleys  in 
the  Alps,  where  the  inhabitants  live  eight  months  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  shining  snow,  and  no  one  is  blind.  St.  Bernard,  the 
valleys  which  lead  to  it,  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  in  Savoy,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  confirm  this  tmth.  I  have  lived  winters  in'these  re- 
gions, and  if  I  am  blind,  it  is  not  for  want  of  eyesight  to  see  it 
clearly — these  are  mere  travellers'  tales.  The  time  will  come,  and 
that  before  long,  when  ladies  may  make  the  ascent  of  Popocata- 
pctl, as  they  do  of  Vesuvius,  ^tna,  and  even  Mt.  Blanc,  without 
becoming  blind.  The  ascent  of  Mt.  Blanc  by  Chamouni,  to  de- 
scend into  the  vale  of  Aosta,  requires  travellers  to  journey  three 
days  on  ice  and  snow,  and  to  sleep  one  night  in  the  centre  of  the 
European  colossus.  I  relumed  without  being  blinded.  The 
Duchess  of  Berry  visited  the  Breach  of  Roland,  and  the  Circus  of 
Gavarry,  and  came  back  with  both  her  eyes.  I  ascended  Mount 
Perdu,  and  various  mountains  in  Switzerland,  which  I  have  trav- 
elled over  six  times,  and  lost  neither  breath  nor  eyesight  in  these 
mountain  trips.  The  interest  daily  felt  in  Popocatapctl,  requires 
that  the  Mexican  authorities  should  issue  a  general  permit  for 
travellers  to  visit  it.  Volcanoes,  as  well  as  earthquakes,  arc  both, 
probably  the  effects  of  the  same  subteiTancan  process.  There  are 
certain  regions  to  which  volcanic  ei-uptions  and  the  movements  of 
great  earthquakes  are  confined.  Volcanic  vents  are  commonly  dis- 
tributed in  a  linear  direction.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  the 
continuous  action  of  the  volcanic  fires  tliroughout  the  intennediate 
spaces.  Convulsions  of  the  earth,  jets  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
the  bursting  forth  of  hot  springs  are  among  the  proofs.  The  vol- 
canic region  of  the  Andes  is  the  best  defined  of  these  tracts,  and 
extends  from  the  46th  to  the  27th  degree  of  south  latitude  ;  the 
light  of  Villariea,  one  of  the  principal  volcanoes,  is  never  extin- 
guished, and  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  1.50  miles.  Not  a  year 
passes  in  those  regions  without  some  con^iilsions,  and  tremendous 
earthquakes  occur  from  time  to  time.  The  great  volcanic  chain 
which  pursues  its  couree  from  south  to  north  for  several  thousand 
miles,  turns  off  in  a  side  direction  in  Mexico,  and  is  prolonged  in 
a  broad  table  land  between  the  ISth  and  20tli  degrees  of  north  lati- 
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is  about  fifty  feet  thick.  .  It  is  full  of  irregu- 
larities, creviccsand  asperiiics  inaccessible 
to  man.  I  could  not  get  any  foothold  for  the 
panoramic  view"!  proposed  to  take.  You 
see  nothing  from  above  but  the  vnpors  of 
the  tierra  caJiente,  and  three  or  fonr  ?ummits 
which  overlook  them — the  peak  of  Orizaba, 
etc.  The  other  half  of  the  internal  circum- 
ference, which  looks  on  Mexico,  is  more  pic- 
turesque on  account  of  its  charms.  You 
can  start  from  Mexico,  and  reach  in  one 
day  the  rancho  at  the  sulplmr  mine  where 
you  sleep,  and  next  morning,  at  six  o'clock, 
commence  the  ascent.  It  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  climb  the  crater  before  sunrise,  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle.  It  is  five  hours'  march 
from  the  nincho  to  the  crater;  it  would  lie 
necessarT,- to  start  at  midnight,  and  the  forest 
road,  in  the  midst  of  irees  overthrown!  by 
the  tempest,  as  well  as  the  passnge  of  tlie 
ice,  would  make  it  a  breakneck  expedition. 
I  do  not  see  how  you  can  be  at  the  cniter 
before  sunrise,  without  sleeping  ihere.  You 
ride  for  two  hours  on  horseback  through  a 
wood  of  firs,  and  over  volcanic  cinders,  as 
far  as  the  beginning  of  the  ice-fields.  There 
horses  arc  nscless,  and  you  begin  to  climb 
the  ascent  of  eternal  ice  and  snow.  The 
inclination  of  this  part  of  the  volcano  is 
thirty-five  degrees,  nnd  it  is  absolntelv  ter- 
rific to  turn  and  look  doivn  this  steep,  ren- 
dered more  verticM  by  the  melting  of  the 
ice,  and  more  scnsilde  at  the  lower  part  than 
at  the  height  of  the  volcano.  It  forms  a 
convex  curve,  excessively  difficult  to  climb. 
The  final  ascent  requires  three  hours — in  all 
five  hours  from  the  rancho  to  the  crater. 
You  can  descend  the  next  morning,  and  re- 
turn the  same  evening  to  Mexico.  The  trip 
costs  three  days  and  thirty  dollars,  with  the 
permission  of  the  governor  of  Puebla,  who 
is  no  friend  of  the  natural  beauties  of  his 
country.  It  is  a  received  error,  that  the 
rarefaction  of  the  air  impairs  respiration  at 
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tude.  Five  active  volcanoes  cross  Mexico 
from  east  to.  west,  viz. — Tuxtla,  Orizaba,  Po- 
pocatapctl, JoruUo  and  Colima.  Jorullo  is 
forty  leagues  from  the  ocean,  which  shows 
that  the  proximity  of  the  se^i  is  not  a  neces- 
san',  though  a  common  condition  of  volca- 
noes. In  1759,  there  was  an  eruption  of 
this  mountain,  the  memory  of  which  is  still 
presen'cd  in  its  neighborhood.  The  sur- 
rounding plain  was  then  occupied  by  fertile 
fields  of  suirar  cane  and  indigo.  In  the 
month  of  June,  hollow  sounds  of  an  alarm- 
ing nature  were  heard,  and  earthquakes  suc- 
ceeded each  other  for  two  months,  until,  in 
September,  flames  rose  from  the  ground,  and 
heavy  stones  wore  projected  upwards  to  a 
p  odiirious  Iicight.  Six  volcanic  cones,  com- 
posed of  scoriie  and  fragmentary  lava,  wci-e 
formed  on  the  line  of  a  chasm  which  ran  in 
the  direction  of  from  N.  N.  E.  to  S.  S.  W. 
The  smallest  of  these  cones  was  nearly  300 
fe?t  in  height,  and  Jorullo.  the  eenn-al  one, 
was  elevated  1600  fx-t  aiiove  the  letcl  of  the 
sea.  Another  eruption  of  Jorullo  happened 
i  1  1819,  acconipani'.d  bv  an  earthquake. 
This  eruption  covered  the  city  of  (4ft;uiaxu- 
a  o,  140  miles  distant,  wiih  aslu^  to  the 
d  -pih  of  six  inches.  Throughout  the  globe 
it  is  supposed  that  there  are  about  2000 
eniptions  in  the  coui*sc  of  erery  century. 
SubtciTanean  changes  must  therefore  be  go 
ing  on  constantly  on  the  gi-andcst  scale 
Lava  consists  of  earthy  and  alkaline  bodies 
ejected  in  a  state  of  intense  ignition  ;  and  it 
is  associated  with  vapor,  explosions  of  hy- 
drogen gas,  andwhh  the  production  of  nitro- 
gi^n  ;  .anil,  in  short,  there  is  ivcrv concomitant 
circumstance  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  exist  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  masses 
of  those  highly  inflammable  bodies  consti- 
tuting the  h:iscs  of  the  earths  and  alkalies  ; 
and  these  and  water  are  the  essential  reqni- 
sitis  for  the  production  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  the  eruption  of  volcanoes. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  snys  that  for  the  first 
time  in  five  years  tliere  is  a  surphn  of  seamen,  although  it  is  not 
a  large  one.  It  is  only  suffii-JL-nt  to  enable  the  ship  to  select  a 
better  crew  than  formerly.  The  only  change  in  the  rates  of  wages 
that  has  taken  place  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  "  advance  "  is  now 

^-iihhcld. A  son-in-law  and  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 

Chalmers  of  Scotland,  have  gone  out  to  minister  to  the  wounded, 
sick  and  dying,  at  the  naval  hospital  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Bos- 

phorus. There  is  an  on  dit  lliat  several  of  our  first  citizens 

are  getting  up  a  monster  concert  at  the  JIusic  Hall,  to  ivhich  the 
price  of  admission  will  be  two  dollars,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted 
to  alleviating  the  great  distress  among  the  poor  of  this  city,  and 
at  which  several  young  ladies  of  our  "  first  families  "  will  display 

their  vocal  abilities  in  public  for  the  first  and  only  time. Mi-s. 

Gaines  is  again  before  the  courts  at  New  Orleans,  to  establisfi  her 

claim  as  legatee  under  the  will  of  her  father. Dr.  Gideon  B. 

Smith,  of  Baltimore,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject 
of  the  seventeen  year  locusts,  says  that  they  will  appear  this  year 
in  small  numbei-s  in  various  parts  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio 
and  Massachusetts — about  Barnstable  and  adjacent  towns.  He 
says  they  may  now  be  found  in  those  places  buried  a  foot  or  two 
deep   in   the   earth,  wherever  trees,  shrubbery  or  woods  grew  in 

1833. In  Philadelphia  about  nine  thousand  dollars  have  been 

collected  in  aid  of  the  suffering  poor — the  churches,  tiie  banks,  the 
corn  exchange  and  the  board  of  brokers,  having  each  contributed 

to  the  fund. The  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  the  14th  ult. 

says  that  the  population  of  the  Crescent  City  has  increased  rap- 
idly of  late,  every  boat  and  steamer  bringing  with  it  crowds  of 
passengers.     The  hotels  were  well  filled,  the  places  of  amusement 

abundantly  patronized,   and   business  was  improving. The 

United  States  government  have  contracted  with  the  American 
Brass  Tube  "Works  of  this  city  for  the  manufacture  of  brass  boiler 
tubes  for  the  steam   friirate   "Minnesota,"  now  building  at  the 

Washington   Navy    Yard. A   farmer  of  Newton,  L.  I.,  was 

waited  upon  recently  by  a  parcel  of  men  and  boys,  who  summoned 
him  to  deliver  to  them  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  fi\rm  for  "the  poor 
of  New  York."  He  opened  his  cellar-door,  telling  them  to  "be 
merciful,"  when  they  took  out  two  wagon  loads  of  pork,  potatoes, 
carrots,  cabbages,  etc.,  and  started  for  the  city. Vermont  mar- 
ble is  used  by  artists  throughout  the  countiy,  and  is  second  in 
quality  to  none  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. The  appropria- 
tion for  schools  in  Charlestown  last  year  was  S2S,000.  The 
amouat  asked  this  year  by  the  school  committee  is  $34,166.  The 
increase  for  the  present  year  is  required  by  an  increase  of  the  cur- 
rent expenses,  and  a  deficit  of  the  last  year  of  $2921. The 

Emperor  of  Austi-ia  has  nominated  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  a 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Esprit.  Detachments  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred  men,  are 
about  to  proceed  to  the  Crimea,  in  order  to  form,  with  selections 

from   the   troops   already  there,  four  battalions  d'elite. The 

railroad  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  line  between  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore,  is  a  very  formidable  and  expensive  un- 
dertaking.    It  will  require  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  present 

time  to  complete  it. A  cargo  of  guano  has  lately  an-ived  at 

Richmond,  Va.  The  Post  says  the  captain  of  the  vessel  obtained 
it  from  an  island  he  never  visited  before,  but  refuses  to  give  any 

further  information. Private  letters  from  English  governesses 

in  Russia  state  that  it  has  been  intimated  from  high  quarters 
that  it  is  desirable  for  them  to  return  immediately  to  their  own 
country.  The  cause  of  this  measure  is  said  to  be,  that  the  Czar 
thinks  that,  as  the  war  will  rcduce  a  great  many  wealthy  persons 
to  poverty,  their  daughters  ought  to  find  emploT,nnent  open  to 
them. Among  the  curiosities  which  will  be  sent  from  Austra- 
lia to  the  Paris  Exhibition  is  part  of  the  tmnk  of  a  gum-tree,  now 
growing  at  Botany  Bay,  on  which  the  great  navigator,  La  Pe- 
rouse  carved  his  name  when  he  anchored  off*  that  part  of  the 
coast. 

A  POINTED  Prayer. — A  chaplain  out  west  praying  for  the 
members  of  a  legislature  at  the  close  of  a  session,  said,  with  more 
fervor  than  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  his  auditors,  "  Hasten 
them  to  their  homes,  where  they  may  direct  their  attention  to 
good  works  and  general  usefulness  among  their  families  and 
neighbotB.  May  the  people  resolve  to  keep  them  there,  and  in 
future  elect  men  of  sound  morals  and  temperate  habits,  so  that 
good  may  hereafter  result  from  legislation  ;  save  the  good  people 
of  this  State  from  disgi"ace,  which  must  follow  if  thc'sarae  crowd 
fihould  again  come  here  to  make  laws." 


De  Soto  the  Spanish  Dancer. — This  brilliant  artiste,  who 
not  long  since  closed  an  engagement  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  is  a 
finished  artiste.  Pleasing  in  face  and  figure,  she  is  light  as  a 
fawn  and  lithe  as  a  panther.  Her  wild  and  passionate  national 
dances,  such  as  the  "Bolero,"  "Jaleo  de  Xeros,"  "Manola/'and 
"  Cachucha  "  are  rendered  with  a  fire  and  freedom  of  which  only 
a  daughter  of  Spain  is  capable.  Slie  is  an  admirable  timeist,  and 
the  coquettish  grace  with  which  she  handles  the  castanets  is  truly 
a  Imirable. 


tllapsil)£  (6atf}crlng3. 


Locis  Napoleon. — This  successful  adventurer  wont  "goto 
London  to  see  the  Qncon."  like  the  pussy-cat  in  the  nursery 
rhyme.  Cause  why — in  1848  he  volunteered  to  act  as  a  special 
constable  to  aid  in  putting  down  the  Chartists,  and  he  fears  they 
may  serve  him  as  the  brewers  did  the  butcher  Haynau. 


The  Park,  New  York. — There  is  talk  of  scUinc:  the  Park, 
in  New  York  city,  to  the  general  government,  for  the  erection  of 
a  post  office,  and  the  plan  elicits  much  opposition.  The  popular 
lungs  of  a  city  should  never  be  choked  up. 


The  estate  on  which  Delmonico's  Hotel,  New  York,  is  situated 
was  sold  a  short  time  since  for  SI  11,000. 

The  Detroit  Tribune  gives  the  number  of  Mormons  on  the 
Mormon  Island  at  4971,  and  they  all  reside  in  240  houses. 

The  surface  of  the  water  of  Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland  is  seventy- 
six  feet  below  the  surface  of  low  water  in  the  Ohio  river  at 
"Wellsville. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  loss  on  sour  flour  and  damaged  corn  in 
the  United  States  e({uals  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars 
animally. 

In  Baltimore,  recently,  a  little  child  fell  into  a  large  kettle  of 
boiling  water,  during  the  absence  of  its  mother,  and  was  literally 
boiled  to  death. 

It  is  said  tliat  more  money  is  spent  in  the  United  States  for 
cigars  than  for  common  schools.  Such  facts  as  this  contain  much 
of  the  secret  of  hard  times. 

Ten  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  have  been  subscribed  to- 
ward tlie  erection  of  a  new  Episcopal  diocese  in  Western  Canada ; 
twelve  thousand  pounds  being  the  sura  required. 

Thomas  H.  Kecfc,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  while  skating  on  the 
Connecticut  River,  opposite  Cornwall,  a  short  time  since,  plunged 
into  an  open  glade  and  was  drowned. 

It  is  confidently  stated  that  the  net  proceeds  of  the  recent  char- 
ity ball  in  New  York  will  amount  to  upwards  of  S4000.  People 
are  very  charitable  wlien  charity  and  pleasure  walk  together. 

Mrs.  Mary  Furnix,  wife  of  Thomas  Funiix,  of  Troy,  disap- 
peared on  Tuesday  week,  and  her  husband  has  been  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  thrusting  her  through  the  ice  in  the  river. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Haywood,  of  Grafton,  committed  suicide  late- 
ly by  cutting  his  throat  with  a  razor.  Mr.  H.  had  been  ill  for 
several  mouths  and  confined  to  his  bed  most  of  the  time.  He  was 
seventy-two  years  of  age. 

The  cholera  is  raging  in  Caraccas,  and  a  letter  dated  December 
16,  states  that  one  tentli  of  the  inhabitants  had  fallen  victims  to 
the  disease.  In  Cumana,  a  city  of  six  thousand  inhabitants, 
eight  hundred  had  died. 

A  few  weeks  since,  Mrs.  Julia,  wife  of  Mr.  Lewis  Phinney,  of 
Cotuit  Port,  committed  suicide  by  drowning.  Mrs.  P.  Avas  an 
amiable  woman,  and  much  esteemed  in  the  community  in  wliich 
she  resided. 

One  hundred  fifty  boxes,  each  containing  fifteen  gallons — in  the 
aggregate  2250  gallons — of  fresh  oysters,  destined  for  the  popu- 
lous shores  of  Lake  Erie,  are  shipped  by  every  steamer  from  Nor- 
folk for  New  York. 

Last  month  three  fine  rounds  of  beef,  cut  from  oxen  fed  by 
Prince  Albert,  at  the  model  farm  in  Windsor  Park,  were  sent  off 
to  the  Crimea,  hy  order  of  her  majesty,  for  Lord  Raglau,  General 
Canrobort,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

The  total  supply  of  anthracite  coal  from  all  the  different  coal 
regions  in  Pennsylvania,  since  the  commencement  of  the  trade  in 
1820,  amounts  to' 43,907.860  tons,  of  which  the  Schuylkill  region 
furnished  25,190,604  tons. 

The  Charlottesville  Jeffersonian  says  a  young  lady  in  that  place 
has  a  pet  pigeon,  which  dances  very  gracefully  whenever  she  plays 
on  the  harp,  and  when  the  music  ceases  it  will  jump  up  and  pull 
the  harp  strings  itself. 

Connecticut  has  twenty-eight  clock  factories,  employs  5279 
hands  in  the  manufacture,  has  31,000,000  invested,  and  makes 
annually  760,000  clocks.  One-fourth  of  these  time-keepers  find 
a  market  in  England. 

St.  Paul  and  St.  Anthony  have  increased  the  past  year  in  pop- 
ulation beyond  all  precedents.  An  elegant  suspension  bridge  has 
been  erected  over  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Anthony,  to  connect  them 
with  Mineapolis  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  late  graduation  Uw  of  Congress  seems  to  have  stimulated 
the  business  of  land  entries  to  a  fever  heat.  Over  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  the  put)lic  domain  in  ilissouri  were  entered  at 
the  land  office  in  St.  Louis,  during  the  month  of  December  last. 

It  appears  by  a  parliamentary  paper  that  up  to  October  10,  1854, 
the  war  with  Russia  had  cost  over  twenty-one  millions  sterling — 
viz.,  army,  £7,060,832 ;  navy,  .£10.057,765  ;  ordnance,  £3,690,- 
890 ;  additional  expenses,  £220,000.  Since  October  the  cost  has 
increased. 

A  family  of  German  emigrants  recently  arrived  at  St.  Louis 
from  New  Orleans,  consistinji:  of  father,  mother  and  seven  chil- 
dren. Between  the  hours  of  five  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, shortly  after  their  arrival,  every  one  of  the  children  sickened 
and  died,  of  cholera. 

There  are  in  the  Auburn  Prison,  New  York,  732  prisoners  ;  in 
the  Sing  Sing  prison,  1041  ;  and  in  the  Clinton  prison,  220 ;  total, 
1994.  The  aggregate  amount  of  productive  earnings  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  Sept.  30,  1854,  was  Sl30,567  69 — expenditures  for 
the  same  period,  S269,648  81. 

Charles  Carpenter,  of  Kelley's  Island,  from  a  single  acre  of 
grapes,  hist  season,  expressed  808  gallons  of  juice,  making  700 
gallons  of  wine.  Beside  thi.",  he  sold  SlOO  worth  of  grapes,  and 
his  family  and  fifteen  hands  ate  all  they  chose  during  the  season. 
The  single  acre  yielded  at  least  S1200. 

M.  C.  Richards  Weld,  a  London  barrister,  is  preparing  for  pub- 
lication a  life  of  his  uncle.  Sir  John  Franklin,  embracing  his  early 
naval  career,  which  was  chequered  by  many  remarkable  events, 
and  his  various  Arctic  expeditions,  with  the  measures  taken  to 
search  for  his  last  unfortunate  expedition. 

A  writer  in  the  Triluine  states  that  a  New  York  gentleman  has 
discovered  a  new  species  of  light,  equal  in  quality  to  gas  light, 
and  superior  to  it,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  cheaper,  portable,  and 
not  easily  put  out  of  repair.  The  inventor  thinks  it  may  be  made 
to  warm  houses,  cook  dinners  and  propel  steam  engines. 

jMayor  Wood  has  issued  his  u/tlmatnin  to  the  liquor  sellers  of 
New  York.  He  says  to  them,  "  If  your  shops  arc  open,  or  you 
again  sell  liquors  upon  Sunday,  I  shall  resort  to  every  legal  mcaus 
at  my  command  to  close  your  establishments  for  the  sale  of  liquor, 
uot  only  upon  that  day,  fcuC  for  even-  other  day  in  the  week." 

Five  oiqjhans,  who  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  lady  residing 
at  Maspetb,  L.  I.,  were  suffocated  some  nights  ago  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  :  They  were  all  put  to  bed  in  one  room,  by 
a  domestic,  who,  in  order  to  make  them  more  comfortable,  kindled 
a  coal  fire  in  a  stove,  and  closed  the  room  tightly.  The  coal  gas 
and  the  impure  air  suffocated  all  five  of  the  sleepers. 

The  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  Mirror,  says  it  js  understood 
that  Hon.  J.  McK.  Wilkins  has  left  his  property  by  will  in  the 
following  manner  :  812,000  to  his  relatives  ;  SI 000  to  two  benev- 
olent societies  in  New  York.  S500  to  each  ;  tlie  remainder  of  it, 
about  ?35.O0O,  to  a  state  reform  school  in  New  H.ampshire,  pro- 
vided it  shall  go  into  operation  in  five  yeare  ;  otherwise  to  the  two 
benevolent  societies. 


foreign  Item©. 


A  letter  from  Berlin  states  that  tlie  French  government  is  buy- 
ing up  most  of  the  stocks  of  wine  in  the  Moselle  for  the  army. 

Fourteen  hundred  aud  twelve  eminent  artisans  of  Prussia  have 
entered  their  names  upon  the  roll  at  Berlin,  as  exhibitors  in  the 
industrial  exhibition  soon  to  be  opened  at  Paris. 

A  vast  project  has  been  stalled  in  Australia.  It  looks  to  the 
constniction  of  a  railway  1000  miles  in  length,  to  connect  the 
three  colonies  of  South  Australia,  Victoria  and  Sydney. 

The  Russian  government  has  issued  orders  to  its  agents  to  en- 
gage as  many  rifle  gunmakers  as  possible  in  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium, and  to  forward  them  to  the  imperial  arms  factories  at  Tula 
and' elsewhere. 

Rev.  Dr.  M.ai-tin  Joseph  Roult  the  venerable  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  died  December  22d,  after  a  few  days 
ilhiess.  He  was  in  his  100th  year,  and  had  held  the  presidency 
of  this  college  63  years,  having  been  elected  in  1791. 

It  is  said  that  an  Englisliman  named  Palmer,  has  invented  a 
ball  for  guns  and  cannon,  which  will  expand  to  six  times  its  orig- 
inal diameter  after  its  discharge,  and  cut,  wound  and  lacerate  to 
kill.  The  velocity  of  the  ball  is  not  perceptibly  affected  by  the 
expansion. 

The  London  Times  perseveres  in  its  attacks  upon  the  present 
war  administration.  In  an  article  on  the  5th  ult.,  it  remarks 
that  the  art  of  managing  great  armies,  and  carrying  on  war  on  a 
scale  befitting  the  dignity  of  a  first-rate  power  seems  to  be  lost 
in  England,  aud  to  survive  only  in  the  golden  East. 

A  special  militar)'  commission  has  hy  order  of  the  Sultan,  in- 
vestifcated  the  charges  against  the  two  generals  who  commanded 
the  Turkish  batteries  which  were  lost  at  Balaklava,  and  having 
found  them  to  be  well  grounded,  sentenced  Soliman  Pasha  and 
Hamet  Bey  lo  degradation  and  seven  years'  hard  labor. 

Two  merchants  of  Lyons,  both  capital  players  at  dominoes, 
agreed  a  few  days  ago  to  play  for  a  certain  time,  the  first  stake 
being  for  five  francs,  and  the  stakes  being  doubled  at  every  game. 
Chance  constantly  favored  one  of  tiie  players,  so  that  he  won 
fourtceu  times  in  succession,  and  the  sum  he  gained  was  not  less 
than  40,960  francs. 


Sauis  of  ®olb. 


....  Love  mocks  all  sorrows  but  its  o^vn,  and  damps  each  joy 
he  does  not  yield. — Ladi/  Dacre. 

....  Ingratitude  is  a  kind  of  mental  weakness.  I  have  never 
seen  an  able  man  who  was  ungrateful. —  Goethe. 

....  Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of 
celestial  fire  called  conscience. —  Washington. 

....  This  world  of  ours  is  like  a  fair  bell  with  a  crack  in  it ; 
it  keeps  on  clanging,  but  docs  not  ring. —  Goethr. 

....  No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  time ;  which  gives  us  the 
same  train  and  turn  of  thought,  that  elder  people  have  tried  in 
vain  to  put  into  our  heads. — Stoift. 

....  The  various  passions  and  motives,  hy  which  men  are  in- 
fluenced, are  concomitants  of  fallibility,  and  are  engrafted  into 
our  nature. —  Washinf/ton. 

....  I  forget  whether  advice  be  among  the  lost  things  which 
Ariosto  says  are  to  be  found  in  the  moon  :  that,  and  time  ought 
to  have  been  there. — Sivift. 

....  In  fashionable  circles,  general  satire,  which  attacks  the 
fault  rather  than  the  person,  is  unwelcome ;  while  that  which 
attacks  the  pei-son  and  spares  the  fault,  is  alwaj'S  acceptable. — 
Jean  Paul. 

....  How  difficult  it  is,  with  the  very  best  intentions,  for  a 
woman  who  lives  in  the  world  to  steer  entirely  clear  of  suspicion 
or  misinterpretation,  unless  there  exists  between  her  and  her  hus- 
band a  frank  and  cordial  understanding. — Ladi/  Dacre. 

....  Pride  may  be  allowed  to  this  or  that  degree,  else  a  man 
cannot  keep  up  his  dignity.  In  gluttony  there  must  be  eating,  in 
drunkenness  there  must  be  drinking:  'tis  not  the  eating,  or 'tis 
not  the  drinking  that  is  to  be  blamed,  but  the  excess.  So  in 
pride. — Seidell. 

....  Idolatry  is  a  man's  own  thought,  not  in  the  opinion  of 
anolher.  Put  a  case — I  bow  to  the  altar,  why  am  I  guilty  of 
idolatry  1  Because  a  stander-by  thinks  so  ?  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
believe  the  altar  to  be  God  ;  and  the  God  I  worship  may  be  bowed 
to  in  all  places  and  at  all  times. — Se/den. 


lok'cr  0  Subgft. 

If  mahogany  wood  will  make  a  nice  table  sta/id,  what  will 
make  one  fall  f 

The  man  who  "  barely  escaped  with  his  life,"  has  been  discard- 
ed by  the  modest  young  lady. 

Sherrv  cobblers  are  now  called  "  liquified  cordwainers."  The 
age  is  certainly  getting  refined. 

"Why  is  a  certain  western  city  like  a  man  trundling  a  barrow 
on  a  steamboat  ?    Because  it  is  Wheeling  on  the  Ohio. 

Tlie  poor  fellow  who  "couldn't  hold  his  own,"  has  got  himself 
into  a  worse  difficulty  by  trying  to  keep  another's. 

Wiien  a  young  lady  offers  to  hem  a  cambric  handkerchief  for 
a  rich  Ijachelor,  she  means  to  sow  in  order  that  she  may  reap. 

The  fellow  who  "broke  loose,"  has  gone  into  partnership  with 
the  one  that "  broke  the  news,"  and  theyantieipatc  doing  a  smashing 
business. 

A  woman  has  su<rgested,  that  when  men  break  their  hearts,  it 
is  all  the  same  as  when  a  lobster  breaks  one  of  his  claws — another 
sprouting  immediately,  and  growing  in  its  place.    ' 

"  "We  have  a  span  of  horses  at  our,  house  that  support  them- 
selves without  any  expense  to  any  one."  "  "Why  !  how's  that  .'" 
"  Simple  enough-^neis  a  saw  hoi-se  and  the  other  is  a  clothes 
horse." 

"  Can  von  tell  me,"  asked  a  pumlit,  "  why  a  conundrum  that 
nobodv  can  guess  is  like  a  ghost  ?"  "  Shall  I  tell  you  now  or  next 
month  ;"  "  Now,  if  you  please."  "  Well,  sir,  sooner  or  later, 
everybody  must  give  it  up." 

An  Eufrlish  judge  recently  jjave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  "no  cure,  no  pay,"  is  very  improper  in  the  legal  profes- 
sion ;  of  course  then  the  reverse,  or  "  no  pay,  no  cure,''  should 
hold  good  in  the  clerical. 

The  Gazette  thus  hits  off  the  winter  style  of  coats  :  "  We  notice 
that  our  young  men  are  now  adoptinj:  habits  of  economy.  We 
note  witli  pleasure  that  they  wear  their  fathers'  old  coats.  They 
are  perhaps  a  little  longer,  but  it  saves  money." 
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■VrOTICE  TO  AD^'ERTISERS.  Onf  page  onbi  of 
W  this  paper  is  dfi-oifd  to  adrerthi'meiits.  Tlie  im- 
mense circulatiou  of  the  Pictosial  (beinfrofrr  onf  hun' 
dred  thousand  copies  wrrkhi)^  fonus  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment th;it  is  rarely  offered  to  the  pultlic.  Another  f;ict 
■which  ireatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  l-.  that  it  is  prfSfrved.  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  thut  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  insidf  of  the  paper),  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertisfr's  business  for  yars  to  cotiif. 

iHP"  Teriis  for  Advertisisc. — Fi/ti/  cents  per  Uhe,  in 
all  oa5e?,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  !v»nie.     Terms,  cash  on  receipt  of  the  advertisement. 

Advertisements  must  he  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  etUtlon  is  so  large 
th.it  it  occupies  fourteen  davs  in  printing.  Address,  post- 
paid, M.  SI.  BALLOC.  PublisliT  and  Proprietor. 

Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston.,  M1159. 


PHILLIPS.  SAMPSON  &  Co., 
BOOKSELLERS   AiM>  PUBLISHERS, 

BOSTON".  MASS., 
T>  ESPECTFULLY  announce  to  their  friends  anfl 
W  the  public,  tliat  tbey  have  leased  the  building  No. 
13 'WiMER  Street,  and  have  refitted  it  throughout  for 
their  business.  They  have  opened  upon  the  first  floor  a 
Rtti'l  D'parrrufnt.  where  purcha.sers  will  find  all  the 
STANDAKD  BOOKS,  as  well  as  the  more  rwent  publica- 
tions. The  tnide  will  be  supplied,  as  heretofore,  from  the 
Khofesile  Rooms,  in  the  stories  above. 

Booksellers,  Librarians  and  Teachers  are  invited  to  ex- 
amine this  Stock,  whicli  is  believed  to  offer  advantages  to 
purchasers  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  establishment  in 
the  Onion.  They  beg  leave  to  mention  tlie  following, 
among  their  recent  publications: 

IDA  MAY.    A  Brilliant  Story  cf  Southern  Life. 
SON>ry  MEMORIES  OF  FOREIGN  LANDS. 

Br   MKS,   O.   D.   STOWE, 

THE  RELIGION  OF  GEOLOGY. 

BY  DR.  HITCHCOCK, 

THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

By  the  some  author. 

MARTIN    5IERRITALE.  bw  X  mark. 

ET  PAUL  CREITQN. 

SARGENT'S  EDITIONS  OF  THE  BRTTISH  POETS. 
THE  CONFLICT  OF   AGES. 

BY   DR,  E.  BEECHER. 

WATLAND'S  LIFE  OF  dUDSOX.   the  Missionary. 

WATLAND'S    1NTELLECTU.\L  PHILOSOPHY. 
SARGENT'S   SERIES   OF    STANDARD    READERS. 
Catalogues  of  P.  S.  &  Co.'s  Publications  furnished  upon 
application,  post-paid.  fcb  10 


JtST  PUBLISHED. 
SOiyrETHING  NOyEL  AJN"D  NEW! 

A  VALEN'TIXE  SUPPLEMENT  to  Ballou's  Pictorul, 
designed  for  FebrcaRy  14th;  price  only^ce  cents. 

rOEMIlfG  A  VALENTINE  FOE  EVEEYEODY- 

Suitable  for  a  gentleman  to  send  to  a  lady,  or  a  Indy  to 
a  gentleman  ;  and  being  entirely  devoted  to  original  illu.'- 
trariODs  appropriate  to  the  day.  and  full  of  orisinal  reading 
matter,  in  prose  and  verse,  relative  to  good  St.  Talentine. 

(CT^  For  sale  at  all  the  periodicjil  depots. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  office  of  Ballod's 
PiCTORLiL.  shall  receive  twenty-five  copies  of  the  StJPPLE- 
MEM  by  return  of  mail. 

M.  M.  BALLOD,  Poelisher, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  St?.,  Boston. 

NEW  AND  VALUABLE  INVEUTION. 
WILLIAM     B.     GUY,     . 

PATENTEE   FOR   LINING   PIPES   WITH   GLASS. 

ADESIDERATU^I  long  needed,  a.<=  the  oxidation 
of  iron  or  lead,  produced  by  the  action  of  water  on 
metallic  pipes,  renders  the  water  very  injurious  and 
unheal  thy. 

Also,  inventorof  aGtass  Strainer  for  the  bottom  of  wells 
and  springs,  which  cannot  fail  to  come  into  general  use. 

Also,  several  new  patterns  of  Pumps,  which  will  be  put 
up  to  order.     Call  and  examine- 

feb3  S.5  SUDBURY  STREET.  BOSTON. 

ELECTROTYPER. 

THE    ORIGINAL     EST ABLISH^rEAT. 

J.  W-  WILCOX,  152  WASHINGTON  ST., 

BOSTON. 

TlIE  undersigned  being  the  originator  of  the  art  of 
Electrotyping.  as  applied  to  the  proiuction  of  print- 
ing material,  feels  great  confidence  in  presenting  fai3 
claims  to  the  public  p.-iCronage.  realizing  that  .-.ith  long 
experience  as  a  practical  workman,  he  is  abundantly 
qualified  to  produce  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  in 
his  peculiar  buiine-^s.  He  would  also  embrace  the  pre?ent 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  liberal  and  increasing 
patronage  extended  to  him,  and  he  expresses  his  thanks 
for  the  same. 

:SJ^  Printers  and  publishers  are  respectfully  requested 
to  call  and  examine  specimens  of  work,  of  every  variety 
adapted  to  their  wants  in  business, 

J.  W.  WILCOX. 

feb  10  No.  152  Washington  Street. 

R.    H.    SPALDING, 

MAStTFACTCaEE   OP 

PORTER'S    BURNING    FLXTID. 

ALSO,  SUPEEIOE  C&MPHENE  AND  ALCOHOL. 
FLUID  CH.VKDELIERS  AIVD  LA3IPS 

OF    EVSET    DESCRIPTION. 

Nos.  8  AXD  9  TSE3I0XT  ROW.  BOSTON*,     f  10 

BANBORN,  CARTER  &u  BAZIN, 

SCCCESSORS   TO   B.   B.   JITSSET   t    CO. 

Putlishera,  and  WlioUsale  and  Eetail  Dealers  in 

STAXDARD,  SCHOOL.  THEOLOGICAL,  LAW, 
MEDICAL    AND    MISCELLANEOUS    BOOKS. 

EZa.1,  CARTER,  JR.,     |  NOS.  25  A:ffl>  29  COEXHILL. 

THOMAS  H.  E.VZI>-.     )  3t  feb  3 

BOOK  AXD  ^EI^VSPAPER 

ILLTISTEATIONS     ON    WOOD. 

BY  JOHN   ANDREW, 

HO.    129    ffASHl>GTO>     STREi:!,    BOSTOIf. 

tf  REFESE.\CE,    '■  B.ILLQC'S    PiCTOSUL  "  jan  20 

"YE   CO^'ST.iBEL." 

Te  oonstabel  a  daughter  had, 

With  form  divinely  bleste; 
But  freckles,  ye  were  on  her  £ice, 

And  le  maiden  could  not  rest. 
[to   be  CO.VrtNCED.] 

EMPLOYMENT! 

PERSONS  wanted  in  every  part  of  the  countrv  to  sell 
New  and  Popular  Pictorial  Works.  For  particu- 
lars, address,  post-paid,  KOBEKT  SEAItS.  181  U'lJIiam 
Street,  New  York-  4t*  fcb  10 

BOUND  TOLU:>IES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL.— 
V>^  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  iilu.-^trated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  attain  at  a  vcrj-  low  rate,  =o  that 
ahandaome  profit  iy  realized  by  the  retailer.     Any  infor- 
mation given  by  oddrus^ing  this  office,  by  letter,  post-paid. 
jan  6  tf 


OPPICE    DESKS    AND    TABLES 


MANCF.4CT0RED  KITD  FOR  BALE  DV 

S.  WALFS,  Jr.,  14  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 

PUBHSHED  .TANDAUY  25Tn. 
ROOT'S    MUSICAL    ALBUM. 

AVocal  Class  Book  for  Female  Seminariea,  Acad- 
emies and  High,  Scliool3.    By  G.  I".  Koot. 

THIS  new  work  13  cow  re.idy.  It  is,  in  many  re'pecti, 
f^imilnr  in  it'  irencral  plan  to  the  "  Academy  Vocal- 
ist." first  piiblishefl  a  few  yc.ars  since  by  the  same  author, 
which  has  met  with  more  peneml  acceptance  in  the  insti- 
tutions for  which  it  wag  designed,  than  any  similar  work. 
The  Mdsical  Album  is  intended  as  a  complete  vocal  text 
book  for  higher  schools  and  academies.  The  Elementary 
Instructions,  Solfeggios  and  Rounds;  together  with  the 
Ilyiiins.  Anthems  and  Chants,  are  taken,  by  permis.'^ion, 
from  "The  Ualleluj:ih,''  Mr  Lowell  Ma-son's  new  work, 
which,  in  the  few  months  since  its  publication.  ha.s  proved 
more  popular,  and  had  a  more  extensive  sale,  than  any 
othermusic  book  ever  published  in  Americn.  They  form, 
undoubtedly,  the  most  complete,  progressive  and  philo- 
sophiciil  course  of  elementary  musical  instruction  which 
this  dtstinguishel  author  has  yet  issued. 

The  Musical  Album  al.<:o  contains  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  secular  music,  consisting  of  Pongs  for  one.  two 
and  thre^  part.*,  Glees.  Rounds,  Duet?",  Trios, etc.,  selected 
from  the  best  authors,  or  original.  No  pieces  which  are 
included  in  the  "'  Academy  Vocalist "  are  included  in  the 
Musical  Album  ;  the  intention  beinc  to  furnish  an  entirely 
new  work.  It  is  believed  that,  in  its  department,  it  will 
prove  the  most  useful  and  attractive  book  yet  published. 

lictail  price,  621-2  cents,  on  receipt  of  which  we  will 
send  a  copy  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  any  address  desired. 

In  prc^s,  and  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks, 

THE     YOUNG      S  H  A  W  31. 

A  New  Jute-vile  Mtrstc  Book.    Et  Wm.  B.  Beadbubt. 

PRICE  38  CENTS. 
Published  by  BlASOiV  BROTHERS^ 
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23  Park  Row,  New  York. 


BUSINESS     CARDS. 

Sewiog'  Macliinea. 
J.  B.  NICHOLS  &    Co.,  83  Hanover  Street. 

Gentlemen's  FarniBtiiag  Goods. 

IVORY  GOULD,  No.  159  minover  Street. 
Furniture,  Feathers  and  TTpholstery  Goods. 

I.  S.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  124  and  126  Hanover  Street. 

■Watclimaker  and  Jeweller.  / 

E.  B.  HORN,  No.  18   Hanover   Street. 

Canton  Tea  Co. 
CROSBY  &  ATWOOD,  No.  153  Uinover  Street. 

Carpet  "Warehouse. 
BALLARD  &  PRINCE,  7  and  9  Bromfield  Street. 

Iron  Safe  "Warelionse. 
JOHN  E.  WILDElt,  25  Merchants'  Row. 

Ornamental  and  Fancy  Paioting. 

F.  C.  STROMBERG   &    Co.,   210   Hanover   Street. 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits. 

N.  D-  V.  TAYLOR  &  Co  ,  13  and   15   Merchants'  Kow. 

Drugs,  Medicines  and  Chemicals. 

TVM.  B.  LITTLE,  comer  of  Hanover  and  Salem  Streets. 

French  China  and  Crockery. 

JOSEPH  H.  BANCROFT,  121  Hanover  Street. 

Eeady-Made  Clothing'. 
BAESON  &  DEACON.  4.  5,  6  and  7  Paneuil  Ilall  Building. 

Fancy  Goods  and  Toys. 

HORACE   PAKTIilDGE,  107   Hanover   Street. 

Gas  Pipes  and  Fixtures. 

N.  "W.  TURNER,  23  and  25  Bromfield  Street. 

Smiths'  "Work  and  Machinery. 

DODGE,  GILBEtlT  &  Co.,  106  State  Street. 

VALENTINES! 

Brilliant  and  leautiful,  Chaste  and  Elegant, 

COMIC   A^B  HU3I0B0US,  FOKEIGX   AND   DOMESTIC. 

OF  STYLES  AKD  QUALITIES  TO  SUIT  ALL, 

From  1  cent  to  S25  each. 

WE  oS'er  to  Talentine  Dealers  this  season  the  most 
estentjve  and  elegant  stock  of  Home  and  iMPoaxED 
Talf-NTines  ever  offered  for  sale  in  this  country.  Our 
stock  is  all  fresh  and  new.  both  in  style  and  material. 

To  suit  dealers,  we  put  up  packages  of  5,  10.  15  and  20 
dollars  worth  and  upward,  well  assorted,  including  En- 
velopes, etc. 

Orders  from  any  and  all  sections  of  the  country,  by 
mail  or  express,  with  cash  accompanying,  will  mtetwjth 
prompt  and  careful  atteution. 

G.  ^y.  COTTRELL  &  CO., 
IMPORTERS  AND   MANUFACTUltERS, 

3S  Corxhill,  Boston.  feb  10 

CAMPBELL, 
DAOTJERREAN      ARTIST, 

145  Hanover,  comer  of  Court  Street, 
KOSTO\. 
The  airangement  of  light  at  this  Gallerj' is  upon  a  new 
and  scientific  principle  (not  used  in  any  other   Room 
in  the  city).    Possessing  suchficilities.I  feel  con- 
fident I  can  please  the  mo:ft  factidioos  with 
single  Miniatures  or  Groups  of  any  size. 
d/^  Daguerreotypes  cleaned  and  made  to  look  as  well 
as  new.  .  feb  10 


LIACOLN  4&  FOSS, 

Importers,  Manufiicturers,  and  Dealers  in 

WATCHES,  JEWFLKY  AND  SILVEE  WAEE. 

CoaxEE  CouxT  AND  TVASiiisoTOX  Stkeets, 

{Opposite  Old  State  House,  Boston.) 

A.  L.  LISCOLN.  CaAP-LES  M,  FOSS. 

feb  3  3t 

TO  ECONOMISTS.  Ladies'  Dresses.  Shawls,  ctc  , 
Gy.yTLZisrs's  Coats,  Pamalooxs  and  Vests  arc  dved 
at  the  MALDEX  DYE  HOUSE,  corner  of  Court  and  Hano- 
ver Street.^,  Boston. 

X.  B.     ^\'hite  Crape  and  Cashmere  Shawls  cleansed  in 
the  best  manner.  tf  feb  10 


THE    BOSTOiV   POST, 

THE    PRESS    AND    POST, 

a>d 

THE    BOSTON    STATESMAN    AND 

WEEKLY  POST,  FOR  ia>5. 

THE  Terms  of  our  JournaLs  for  the  ensning  year  are: — 
For  the  D.VILY  PO.^T,  .«8;  for  the  PKES3  .^ND 
POST,  Keuii-wcekly  (Tuesda\a  and  Fiidavs).  Si:  and  for 
the  STATESMAN  AND  WEEKLY  POST  "(Saturdays).  S2. 

These  papers  have  been  published  in  Boston  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  have  ste:idily  increiused  in  popular 
favor.  Their  range  of  subscription  is  exceeded  in  extent 
and  aggregate  by  no  paper  in  the  New  England  States. 

They  are  edited  by  Charles  G.  Grekse  and  KicnARD 
FnoTHiXQnAM,  Jr.,  and  employ  a  large  and  competent 
corps  of  aftsistant  editors,  reporters  and  correspondent*. 
Neither  labor  nor  expense  is  spared  to  make  their  columns 
valuable  and  interesting. 

Their  reading  matter  is  arranged  in  the  most  careful 
and  systematic  manner.  In  its  variety  may  be  found  the 
source  of  the  success  wliich  the  Post  has  enjoyed,  and,  we 
flatter  ourselves,  merited.  In  the  editorial  department, 
the  amount  of  correspondence,  foreign  and  frooi  different 
parts  of  the  Union,  the  condensed  news  paragraphs,  the 
reports  of  home  matter.s,  lectures  and  cntertainmeutn.  the 
thorough  and  accurate  marine  information,  the  daily 
financial  and  monetary  remarks  and  weekly  reviews,  the 
gleanings  from  London  Pictorials  and  European  publica- 
tions, the  political  records,  musical  notices,  humorous 
and  epijjrammatic  matter,  and  poetical  contributions, 
which  make  up  the  diuly  issue  of  the  Posr,  the  reader 
may  gratify  every  desire,  whether  for  amusement  or  infor- 
mation. The  "'first  side  "of  the  paper  is  a  daily  recur- 
rence of  spicy  variety,  selected  and  original,  designed  to 
meet  every  taste. 

Their  advertising  columns  embrace  an  almost  entire 
synopsis  of  the  hu;ine.«s  of  New  England;  and  from  that 
department  alone  can  be  obtained  a  correct  impression  of 
the  character  of  trade,  its  facilities,  and  its  operations; 
while  the  financial  editorials  give  an  accurate  view  of 
passing  events  in  the  commercial  world. 

The  PKESS  AND  POST  is  made  from  the  Datlt.  and 
published  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  It  is  handsomely  printed 
ou  line  paper,  in  dear  tvpe,  and  the  price  is  ?4  a  year. 

The  BOS  TON  STiTESMAN  AND  A^"EEKLY  POST  al- 
ready enjoys  a  very  large  circulation ;  and  its  rapidly  in- 
creasing list  attests  the  preference  which  the  public  enter- 
tains for  it.  Its  contents  form  a  hL-^tory  of  every  week; 
foreign  news  in  detail,  domestic  information,  agricultural 
items,  commercial  and  monetary  articles,  statements  of 
trade,  of  the  weather,  of  crops,  etc.;  accounts  of  meet- 
ings, of  political  records,  news  of  every  description,  poe- 
try, pleasant  reading  matter,  humorous  items,  epigrams; 
in  fact,  a  thoroughly  furnished  general  Newspaper — a 
brief  and  comprehensive  history- — a  vehicle  for  every  spe- 
cies of  useful  and  entertaining  information.  The  St.^tes- 
max  i,-^  published  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  a  year  for  sub- 
scription. Clubs,  taking  ten  or  more  copies  in  one  pack- 
age, toilt  be  famished  at  a  liberal  discount. 

These  jonmals  are  carefully  conducted,  and,  as  onr pat- 
ronage proves,  in  accordance  with  the  public  want.  They 
are  eilited  in  a  faith  in  democratic  principles,  but  in  a 
spirit  of  forbearance  and  conciliation  towards  all  parties. 
As  advertising  mediums  they  are  unsurpassed ;  penetctt- 
ing,  as  they  do,  into  such  a  variety  of  households  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  Union,  and  read  as  they  are  by  all 
clas.«es  of  the  community,  thej'  furnish  an  opportunity  for 
the  diETusion  of  information  which  can  scarcely  be  obbuned 
elsewhere.  DEALS.  GHEENE  &  CO., 

feb  10  19  and  21  Water  Street,  Boston. 


UNITED  STATES  CLTTB  AGENCY. 

THE  undersigned  having  made  arrangements  with  the 
publishers,  offer  to  furnish  any  two  of  the  following 
pubhcations  for  S3  00,  being  a  discount  of  twenty-fire  ptr 
cent,  from  the  price  per  single  copy  : 

BosTOX — The  American  Union.  Olive  Branch,  Weekly 
Traveller,  \Yeekly  Telegraph,  Star-Spangled  Banner,  Y'an- 
kee  Privateer,  American  Patriot,  Know  Nothing  and 
American  Crusader. 

New  York — The  Scientific  American,  Home  Journal 
and  the  Weekly  Tribune. 

ItocHESTEB,  N.  Y. — Moore's  Rural  New  Y'orker. 

Philadelphu — McMakin's  Weekly  Courier,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Peterson's  Ladies'  National  Magaane,  and 
Arthur's  Home  Magazine. 

Also  either  of  the  above,  and  one  copy  of  either  of  the 
following  &3  00  magaziocs  for  S3  50 : 

Phila. — Godey's  Lady's  Book,  Graham's  Slagazine. 

New  Y'ork. — Harper's  New  Monthly. 

Any  two  of  the  53  Monthlies  for  S4. 

Any  one  of  the  Monthlies  and  two  of  the  Weeklies,  for  .S5. 

Any  two  of  the  Monthlies  and  oneof  the  Weeklies,  S5  50. 

Any  one  of  the  Weeklies,  and  either  of  the  following  .yl 
publications— Forrester's  Boys"  and  Girls'  Magazine,  The 
(Monthly)  Schoolmate,  The  Phrenological  Journal,  The 
Water  Cure  Journal— for  §2  25. 

Also,  Ballou's  Weekly  Pictorial  Drawing-Room  Com- 
panion, and  either  of  the  S2  Weeklies  for  S3  75,  or  the 
Pictorial  and  one  of  the  .Monthlies  for  Sf4  25. 

Publications  will  be  sent  to  different  addresses  and  to 
different  post-ofRces,  if  dasired  by  those  getting  up  the 
clubs,  and  additions  to  clubs  of  single  subscriptions  will 
be  taken  at  club  r,ites,  viz.,  t^2  for  the  Monthlies,  SI  50 
for  the  Weeklies. 

Single  subscriptions  received  for  the  Magazines  at  S'3; 
and  for  the  papers  at  S"  per  annum— 5^1  for  six  months. 

We  warrant  the  reception  regularly  of  all  publications 
subscribed  for  to  us. 

N.  E.  All  pubUcations  will  be  forwarded  from  the  dif- 
ferent offices  of  pubhcation.     Terms-  cash  in  advance. 

Postage  Stamps  may  be  sent  for  fractional  parts  of  a 
dollar. 

Specimen  copies  of  any  erf"  the  papers  on  onr  list  sent,  if 
required. 

Ail  publications  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  paid  for. 

Postmasters  are  respectfully  requested  to  act  as  agents. 
Address  "    E   A.  NOKRIS  &  Co., 


feb  10 


Olive  Branch  Offite,  Boston. 


MODEL  MELODEOJVS,  manufactured  by  MASON 
&  HAJILIN.  The  attention  of  the  musical  public 
is  invited  to  the  newly  improved  Model  Melodeons  made 
by  us.  We  believe  them  to  be  unsurpassed  in  all  the  es- 
.■^ential  points  pertaining  to  a  good  instrument,  especially 
in  regard  to  equality^  poioer  and  strettness  of  tone,  pn- 
feriion  of  tuning,  promptness  of  action,  and  beauty  of 
fni.th.  Onr  prices  are  from  S60  to  §175,  according  to  the 
size  and  style  of  the  instrument.  Recommendations  from 
Lowell  Mdson,  Wra.  U.  Bradbury,  George  F.  Koot.  L.  H. 
Southard,  Edwin  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  many 
other  distinguished  musicians,  may  be  seen  at  our  ware- 
rooms.  The  opinion  of  the  .-.bovc  gentlemen  gives  tbem  a 
decided  preftrence  to  all  other  Melodcons.  Circulars  con- 
taining full  description!  of  the  "^JcKTel  Melodeons."  will 
be  tent  to  any  post-office  by  addressing  the  undersigned. 
MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
Cambridge  Street  (comer  of  Charles),  Boston,  Mass. 
HENKV  3IAS0X.      I  (Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail), 

EMMONS  HAllLIS.  )  tf  j.in  HO 

T>.iLLOr'S  PICTORIAL  IN  PlIiLAOELPHLA. 
y  A.  AHNCII,  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  is 
tuc  agent  for  Balloo's  Pictorial,  for  that  city.  He  will 
receive  subscriptions  for  single  copies,  or  supply  the  Pic- 
torial in  quantity  to  dealers,  on  nja-^nnahlc  terms.  Per- 
sons can  subscribe  by  the  year  at  116  Che.^tnut  Street, 
and  have  the  pitper  regularly  left  at  their  residences  in 
the  city.  fcb  10 


13ATE^T  riRE-PROOF  SAFES.- The  suh^cribcr 
X  continues  to  mnnufucture  for  sale  his  Pat';>t  Cham- 
I'lON  Safe,  with  Hal/'s  Potent  Pon-d'r- Proof  Lock,  both 
having  received  separate  medals  at  the  World's  Fair,  Lon- 
don, in  1S51,  and  in  New  York,  in  \^l  and  '54.  Depot. 
Green  Block,  comer  of  Water  and  Pine  Streets.  New  York, 
feb  10  SILAS  C.  HERRING. 


PETRIDGE    &    CO. 

HAVE  jrST   Pt"BL:fiIIED 

THE     COQUETTE: 

— OK, — 

THE  HISTORY  OF  FLIZA  "WHAETON. 

A  50VZL  FODMJED  OS  FACT. 

BY  A  LADY   OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

With  an  Ilistorical  Preface,  a  Memoir  of  the  Aatbor.  and 

a  beautiful  Steel  EngmTing  of 

ELIZA    WHARTON, 

THE   HL-SFARRED   TiCTDI   OP    DER  AEI8T0CBATIC   COCBCT. 

"  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  whOKe  ch-iracterr" 
pays  his  Biogr<ipher,  "was  his  unbridled  licentioubnefs." 

In  the  UL'toriial  Preface,  the  real  names  of  the  princi- 
pal actors  in  this  most  aftecting  and  lamentable  drama 
are,  for  tbe  first  time,  given  to  the  public  by  the  daughter 
of  the  Author,  who  possessed  peculiar  zneans  to  ascettafn 
the  Facts.  Many  of  the  actors  occupied  the  highest 
places  at  the  Bar  and  in  tbe  Pnlpit- 

The  work  is  elegantly  bound  in  gilt— price  SI. 
FETRIDGE    &    CO., 

3  and  5  State,  72  and  74  Waaliington  Streeta, 
BOSTON. feb  10 

FOR  SALE. — A  ton  of  fine  box-wood,  large  logs  and 
clear — a  very  uicc  article ;  price,  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars.  A  good  chance  for  en  jra vers  anddesignerB  to  sup- 
ply themselves.     Address  A.  B..  this  ofBce.  3t    j  20 

BALLOT'S  HISTORY  OF  CUKA:  or.  Notes  op 
A  Traveller  lv  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  facts  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  &atif.iction  in 
this  clear,  conden.=cd  and  historical  uarrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au- 
thor's .'ketches  of  !>'.  ciity  and  Manners,  and  his  hkill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  tbe  volume 
tbe  charm  of  a  romance. 

O^  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail,y>ee  of  postage.     Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cioth,  75  cents.     IBnstrated. 
PHILLIPS,  SAMfSON  &  CO.,  PuWisAfr.-.,  Boston, Maea. 

CIIE.IPEST  3IAGAZIKE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

Ballou's  Dolu^r  Moxthly  Mac.\zi?;e  is  a  work  con- 
taining one  hundred  royal  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter 
in  each  nmiibcr — being  more  than  any  of  the  Philadelphia 
SS  magazines — and  forming  two  volumes  each  of  sis  hnii- 
dred  pages,  or  twelve  hundred  payees  of  reading  matter 
yearly,  for  ONE   DOLLAli! 

Being  resolved  to  furnish  good  and  interesting  reading 
for  the  milUon,  and  at  a  price  which  all  can  afford, 

BALLOTTS   DOLLAE    MONTHLY 

wiU  be  filled  with  entertaining  and  popular  stories,  by  our 
best  writers,  with  sketches,  poems,  scraps  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor, and  a  miscellaneous  compound  of  the  notable  events 
of  the  times  in  both  hemispheres,  forming  an  agreeable 
companion  for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at 
home  or  abroad. 

Any  person  enclosing  ene  dollar  to  the  proprietor.  38 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  twenty  subscribers  with  the  money 
shall  receive  the  twenty-first  copv  gratis. 

M.  M.  B.A.LLOC,  Publisher  axd  Prapriftor, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

BALLOUS  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON"S  PICTORIAL-] 
We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gBt  edges:  farming  superb 
and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  se- 
ries of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  contaizt- 
ing  nearly  1000  engravings  of  men.  manners  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe;  of  Jlimous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  ofpageantj 
at  home  and  abroad ;  erf  fine  maritime  views ;  and.  in  short 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  sub 
jects ;  \vith  title-pages  and  mdexes.     Price  S3  per  volume' 

BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL 

J3rab)mg=Hoom  CTompamon. 

(LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL) 
This  paper  presenLs.  in  the  meet  elegani  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary'  melange  of  notable  events  of  the 
day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  the  best  Americas  authors,  and  the 
cream  of  the  domestic  and  foieign  news;  the  whole  well 
spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  emi- 
nent arti>ts,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parti 
of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making 
a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  country.  Its  pages  con- 
tain views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of 
all  buildings  of  note  in  thecastem  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  slwimers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  every 
noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY   IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year ?3  00 

4  subscribers.    '■       "    10  00 

10  ''         '    '■■       "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixtern  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

%*  One  copy  of  the  Flag  op  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballod's  Pictorial,  together,  Si  00  per  annum. 
Poblished  every  Satcrdav,  by         M.  M.  BALLOC, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  BroniBcld  Streets,  Boston, 

E\)t  ,iFIag  of  our  SInion. 

An  elegant,  morrtl  and  refined  liliscfllaitfous  Famihf 
Journal,  devoted  to  poUl*  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetk  gems,  and  original  talcs,  written  express- 
ly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  ques- 
tions, it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally A  paper  for  the  aiLLUox,  and  a  welcome  visitor  to 
the  home  circle. 

Itcontaiiifi  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
intelhgence  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  mam- 
moth SIZE,  for  the  ins^truction  and  amusement  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  regu- 
larly engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest, 
formingin  orii^ina-'  paptr.  the  present  circulation  of  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  anv  other  weekly  paper  in  tbe  Union, 
with  the  ezception  of  ••Ballou's  Pictorial," 

TEPMS:— INVARIABLY   IN   ADVAXCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, 82  00 

4  subscribers,  "       "■      7  00 

10           '^           "       '^      15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  ,Ti:r/«n  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  tbe  sevcnlefnt)\  copy  pniti.'j. 

One  copy  of  THE  FL.M3  OP  OfR  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorul.  S4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  UALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

Wholesale  Agents. — S,  Vrcnoh.  121  Nassau  Street,  New 
York:  A.  Winch  llli  Chestnut  Strwt.  Philadelphia;  Hen- 
ry Taylor.  Ill  FaUin'oro  Street,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  B.agley. 
corner  of  4th  and  S\camorc  Strcet.«,  Cincinnati;  .1.  K. 
Kovs. -IS  Wixidsvard  Avenue.  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woo<iward, 
corner  of  4th  and  Cbesnut  Streets.  St.  l^ouis;  Mellen  & 
Co.  5')  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illmois;  Samuel  Ringgold, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 


BALLOU'S  PICTOUIAL  DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION, 


ILLUSTEATIONS     OF     NATUEAL    HISTORY. 


[for  deeeriptioD.  bce  paga  91. J 


T—^^Eay^-** 


Al    \r    -R  1  T  T  niT   f  CORNER  OF  TREMONT 
M.  lU    XJAiiliUU,  (and  BKO-MFIELD  STS. 


BOSTON,  AVEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  14,  1855. 


TERMS, 


(   FIVE  CENTS  SINGLE  COPY. 
\  25  COPIES  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 


THE  HAPPY  CHOICE. 

Like  every  tme  work  of  art,  the  graceful  design  by  Rowse, 
which  accompanies  this  article,  tells  its  story.  An  accepted  Val- 
entine ami  his  mistress  !  What  subject  more  simple,  yet  what 
one  more  appealing  to  the  sip-mpatliies  of  young  and  "^Id  1 — none 
but  a  confirmed  and  crusty  old  bachelor  would  turn  away  with  an 
expression  or  contempt  from  its  contemplation.  In  spite  of  a 
certain  cold  materialism,  in  spite  of  a  growing  love  of  gain,  in 
spite  of  the  fierce  contention  of  man  and  m;in  for  the  glittering 
prizes  of  power  and  fame,  the  sovereignty  of  woman  is  yet  ac- 
knowledged by  all  hearts,  and  her  smile  is  a  guerdon  more  dearly 
prized  than  gold,  honors  and  renown.  Especially  is  the  reverent 
love  of  woman  the  boast  of  modem  civilization.  The  full  recog- 
nition of  her  high  qualities  was  reserved  for  the    Chrisiian  era — 


nothing  like  it  existed  in  ancient  days  among  nations  that  bo;xst^ 
ed  their  civilization.  But  the  northern  barbarians,  whom  the 
Romans  despised  and  finally  fell  before,  were  noted  for  their  gal- 
lantry, and  it  is  a  little  singular  that  we  owe  our  modem  chivalry 
to  those  Germans,  who,  as  Tacitus  tells  us,  worshipped  their  wo- 
men almost  as  supernatural  beings,  treating  them  as  their  divini- 
ties in  peace,  treasures  in  war,  and  companions  at  all  times, 
Pul)lic  opinion  now-a-days  assigns  to  woman  a  sovereignty  the 
laws  do  not  recognize.  "It  is  certainly,"  says  an  eIo(inent 
writer,  "  a  most  refined  and  noble  principle  which  grants  from 
generosity  that  respect,  reverence  and  devotion  which  the  most 
unbounded  power  eou!d  scarcely  command."  But  to  return  to 
our  pictured  lovers.  Theii's  is  that  calm  bliss,  after  the  fever- 
Hush  of  pursuit  on  the  one  side,  and  of  graceful   coquetry  on  the 


other,  the  pure  content  which  makes  the  brief  period  of  courtship 
a  full  compensation  for  trials  past  and  woes  to  come.  This  little 
halting-place  in  the  desert  of  life,  is  a  bright  and  unshaded  oasis, 
where  pure  thoughts  sparkle  like  the  living  waters  in  the  sunlight 
of  the  heart,  and  the  lude  tongue  is  touched  with  rare  music. 

And  what  is  Love' — a  light 

That  comes  from  hejiven  in  varied  guise  to  all ; 

And  in  its  rise  and  f«H, 

Swin  as  a  meteor  through  the  azure  eight. 

Our  lovers  sec  now  only  its  brilliancy.     The  moon  that  is  jtwt 

showing  its  disk  above  the  Iiorizon,  fully  rounded  and  complete, 

is   the   emblem   of  their   happiness.     But   the   moon  will  wane. 

Will  their  love,  too,  suifer  diminution  ?     Let  them   hope  on — let 

them  believe  it  destined  to  undergo  no  eclipse,  but  to  beam  on, 

effulgent,  unclouilcd  and  serene. 


YALENTINE   SUPPLEMENT   TO   BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL. 


[Written  for  Valentine  Supploircnt  to  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
HOPELESS  lot:. 

Thou  art  another's,  and  his  heart 

A  casket  is  enclosing  thine, 
So  lady,  though  it  grieve  me  sore, 

I  cannot  be  thy  Valentine. 

The  bird  may  ?eek  another  mate 
Within  bis  fadeless  bowers  of  pine, 

But  I  must  weep  disconsolate, 
A  lorn,  unmated  Valentine. 

But  thou  art  hicst — the  truth  T  read 
Within  thofe  lauehing  eyes  of  thine; — 

I  read,  and  then  I  turn  away 
To  weep — a  love-lorn  Valentine. 

Then  fare  thee  well  I  in  love  and  hope. 

The  ■■  primrose  path  of  d:illiance  "  trcail ; 
Aud  learn  before  another  year 

Thy  woul(l>be  Valentine  is  dead. 


[Written  for  Valentino  Supplement  to  BiiUou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    COQUETTE. 

KY    M.    V.    ST.    LEON*. 

"  Who  is  that  lovely  creature,  Elliott  ?"  cajrerly  ilciiiaiukil  liis 
coiiipaiiiuii.  as  Iiis  frieml  bowed  to  a  yoiinj:;  lady  in  pns^iiif;  aloni; 
tliu  crowded  thoroughfaru  of  Washington  Street.  "  Who  is  she  '." 

"Miss  Failcouit — is  she  not  heaiitifiil  ?" 

"  Beautiful  ?     She  is  an  angel !" 

■'You  are  enthu-siastic ;  but  that's  no  more  than  every  one 
is  who  sees  her.  I'll  wager  the  next  thing,  you'll  ask  an 
introduction." 

*■  You'd  not  lose  much  if  you  did.  The  word.s  were  just  on 
my  lips." 

"  Ab,  well.  In  an  hour  we'll  walk  up  Beacon  Street ;  we  shall 
be  sure  to  find  her  there." 

"  What !     Ytui  will  make  a  call  .'" 

'*  Not  quite  tliat.  You  are  a  novice  in  our  good  city.  Beacon 
Street  Is  the  rage  just  now,  for  our  fa^liionables  to  promeniiilc 
upon  for  an  hour  before  sunset — like  your  Hyde  Pai'k,  only  we 
arc  pcdestiians." 

Elliott  wa.s  a  young  Bostonian  of  high  connections,  and  his 
fiicnd,  Frcdeiick  Langdon,  an  Englishman  of  ancient  family,  with 
ihc  ]irospcct  of  a  title  by  the  death  of  a  distant  connection.  He 
bad  met  with  Elliott  while  spending  a  winter  at  Havana,  and  be- 
coming firm  friends,  had  promised,  if  ever  he  visited  Boston,  to 
make  the  latter  a  visit. 

The  time  had  aiTived,  and  Elliott  took  no  little  pride  in  show- 
ing his  friend  the  city  and  its  numerous  beauiies,  animate  and 
inanimate.  Laiigdon  had  exjircssed  himself  sufficiently  [deased 
beforo;  but  on  meeting  Miss  Eauconrt  the  climax  was  attained, 
and  soon  the  two  young  men  were  wending  their  way  up  Winter 
and  Park  Streets  to  the  jiromenade. 

They  had  taken  Init  u  few  steps,  when  the  radiant  beauty 
beamed  upon  their  sight.  Elliott,  quickly  advancing,  introduced 
hii  friend,  and  then  most  generously  stepjied  to  the  rear  with  Miss 
Faucourt*.s  companion,  a  bright  bnmettc,  byname,  Jessie  Cutter. 
As  Langdon  sauntered  by  his  new  acquaintance's  side,  lie  exam- 
ined mimitcly  the  delicate  features,  which  required  scrutinizing  of 
the  closest  kind  to  realize  tlieir  marvellous  beauty. 

Langilon  believed  her  so  artless  and  ethereal,  that  be  woidd 
scarcely  have  been  surprised  if  a  pair  of  wings  liad  unfolded  and 
borne  her  directly  into  the  clouds.  (.)n  her  part,  the  young  lady, 
wbo  was  really  a  cool,  calcidating,  heartless  flirt,  thought  it  quite 
worth  her  while  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  handsome  youTig 
Englishman  to  chain  him  to  her  side.  She  had  been  "out" 
nearly  six  seasons,  and  although  her  bi-illiant  beauty  had  not  in 
ihe  least  faded,  and  her  consnmnuite  tact  had  enabled  her  to  break 
a  dozen  licarts  without  a  soul's  suspecting  her  of  being  a  flirt, 
yet  she  was  no  longer  accused  of  being  fresh  from  the  school- 
room, and  she  ardently  desired  to  wind  U[i  Miss  Faucourt 
with  a  t/rand Jiiiali',  and  disappear  in  a  hlaze  of  glory. 

Here  then  was  the  opportunity — an  Adonis  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy, wealthy,  a  poet  witli  splendid  talents,  and  a  coronet  in  rever- 
sion. The  imiu'cssion  she  Inul  produced  was  the  invarialde  one, 
and  the  man  was  never  yet  seen  who  had  escaped  the  influ- 
ence of  a  steady,  intended  gaze  of  those  sai)i)hire  eyes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  promenade,  wliich  ended  in  escorting 
the  young  ladies  to  Miss  Faucourt's  residence,  the  hitter  invited 
Langdon  to  call,  with  nmst  enchanting,  child-like  iiawcte,  as  if  he 
harl  been  old  enough  to  lie  her  grandfather,  instead  of  a  dashing 
young  eligible,  or  she  had  been  a  prattling  child,  which  was  all 
very  exquisite  and  charming  to  the  uninitiated. 

The  Faucourt  family  consisted  of  Francis  Faucourt,  Esq.,  an 
easy  man,  and  indulgent  to  his  wife  and  children.  The  world 
went  well  with  him,  and  content  to  make  money,  he  was  satisfied 
his  househidd  should  spend  it ;  his  wife  was  still  handsome,  world- 
ly and  ambitious.  A  sister  of  Mrs.  Faucourt,  a  maiden  lady  of 
an  uncertain  age,  ix-sidcd  with  her,  and  had  attached  herself  par- 
ticularly to  Giiievra.  The  only  remaining  member  of  the.  family 
was  Annabel,  a  beautiful  little  child  of  six  years. 

It  was  expected  that  tliucvra's  cousin,  Helen  Fembroke,  an 
bciress  anil  an  or])lian,  wonld  spend  pari  of  tlie  winter  at  the  Fan- 
courts,  ami  Giuevra  sincerely  hoped  she  would  be  detained  until 
Langdon  was  secured.  She  was  well  aware  that  Helen  was  high- 
ly cnltivatcd  aiul  refined,  but  witlmut  |)retension ;  that  she  did  not 
cast  her  "  pearls  before  swine,"  and  she  only  developed  hcrsell' 
fully  to  her  intimate  friends.  Giuevra  knew  that  Helen  thorough- 
ly understood  her,  and  if  Langilon's  eyes  sliould   be   accidentally 


opened,  he  would  doubtless  estimate  Helen  far  above  herself,  and 
this  fear  she  confided  to  Aunt  Celia. 

"  La,  cJiild !  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  that ;  leave  it  all 
to  me.  Yon  know  me  well  enough,  I  hope,  to  believe  that  what 
I  undertake  shall  be  aeeomplished.  Helen  never  created  half  the 
sensation  you  always  did,  when  you  went  together  to  any  phiee — 
she  rival  you  ?  nonsense  !*' 

"  Yes,  aunt ;  but  she  is  very  handsome  ;  you  cannot  deny  it." 

"  C>f  course  she  is  handsome.  You  never  saw  a  Vernon  yet 
that  wasn't.  But  I  think  Helen  looks  like  her  father,  though  she 
has  her  mother's  features.  Poor  Louise  !  But  don't  be  uneasy, 
Gincvra." 

Ginevra  had  a  cousin,  Nat  Faucourt,  wlio  was  as  much  in  love 
with  her  as  a  jealous  regard  for  himself  would  allow,  .iml  who 
being  a  fop  and  huttcrHy,  finding  the  most  sunshitic  abont  his 
con-iin,  was  forever  in  her  train.  It  so  hai)pened  tliat  charming 
as  the  young  lady  Wiis  everywhere,  she  was  peculiarly  so  on 
liorse!)aek  ;  she  determined,  therefore,  that  Langdon  should  be 
convinced  of  the  fact,  and  forthwith  amiounced  to  her  attendant 
genie,  that  a  riding  excursion  must  be  got  up,  and  the  next  day 
her  orders  were  obeyed. 

The  afternoon  appointed  was  clear,  brilliant  and  bracing,  and 
a  little  before  the  time  the  merry  cavalcade  would  arrive  to  take 
her  up,  Ginevra  placed  herself  at  the  parlor  window,  intending  to 
]irescnt  a  tableau  as  they  came  in  sight.  Aunt  Celia  luid  put  the 
finishing  touches,  and  the  young  beauty  stood  admiring  herself  in 
the  miiTor. 

'*  GincYi-a,  they're  coming!"  hastily  exclaimed  Aunt  Celia, 
and  immediately  a  scene  followed,  so  ludicrous,  that  could  any  of 
Ginevra's  numerous  admirers  have  beheld  it,  they  would  have 
run  a  risk  of  being  disenelianted.  The  aunt  scrabbled  up  a  rich 
shawl,  and  Iiurriedly  dragging  a  large  chair  to  the  window,  flung 
the  drapery  over  it,  and  caught  up  a  flower-pot  containing  a  rose- 
bush in  full  bloom,  which  she  thmst  into  the  window  sill ;  mean- 
while Ginevra,  snatching  her  riding-whip  with  one  hand,  caught 
fast  with  the  other  little  AnnaJjel,  who  was  dancing  round  the 
room.  These  preliminaries  adjusted,  the  aunt  pushed  the  sisters 
into  the  recess  of  the  window,  and  the  luckless  child  was  instruct- 
ed to  hold  a  wreath,  as  if  about  to  throw  it  playfully  at  Ginevra, 
who,  with  an  ai-ch  expression  held  the  riding-whip  threateningly 
up  in  deprecation.  All  was  ■  arranged,  when,  without  moving  a 
muscle,  Ginevra  exclaimed : 

"  Bo  look  at  the  provoking  child.  Aunt  Celia !" 
.Aunt  Celia  did  look,  and  there  stood  Annatjel,  with  a  most  for- 
lorn, hopeless  resignation,  looking   anything  but  roguish,  and 
"  holding  on  "  to  the  wreath  like  a  martyr. 

"Annabel,  do  you  hold  up  your  head  this  minute,  and  drop 
the  corners  of  your  mouth  in  that  forlorn  way  if  you  dare — look 
lively  this  instant !  Look  at  me  !"  and  Aunt  Celia  dropped  her 
head  to  one  side,  with  a  smile,  presenting  such  a  ludicrous  object, 
that  Ginevra  scci-etly  thought  Annabel  w^uld  not  gain  niUeh  by 
copying  it,  so  she  said :  i  '  ■ 

"Annie,  darhng,  look  as  you  ought  to,  and  you  shall  have  that 
pretty  chain  down  at  Jones,  Ball  and  Poor's — that  pretty  one, 
you  know!"  Order  was  instantly  restored,  and  Aunt  Celia 
retired  to  the  back -ground. 

They  were  just  in  time,  for  the  next  second  the  gay  party 
dashed  up,  and,  as"  was  intended,  Langdon  caught  .'?ight  of  the 
pretty  tablmn.     Eagerly  touching  Elliott's  arm,  he  exclaimed  : 

"Just  look  !     Isn't  that  exquisite  1 — so  easy  and  charming !" 

"  Very,"  and  Elliott  smiled.  In  another  second  the  hall  door 
opened,  and  Ginevra  descended  the  steps,  looking  so  areli  and 
saucy  in  iicr  costume,  that  Langdon  was  enchanted. 

Hastily  advancing,  he  claimed  the  privilege  of  mounting  her, 
and  the  admiring  glance  he  gave  at  her  beautiful  figure  did  not 
escape  Ginevra's  quick  eye.  AVhen  all  were  seated,'  Ginevra 
playfully  touched  the  spirited  animal  she  rode,  and  laughing  mer- 
rily, the  party  moved  down  the  street. 

Nearly  two  montlis  had  elapsed,  since  Langdon's  acquaintance 
with  Miss  Faucourt  first  commenced,  and  meanwhile  Helen  Pem- 
broke had  been  daily  expected.  At  last  she  arrived,  and  that 
very  evening  Langdon  called ;  Ginevra  watclied  with  inward 
trembling  the  eflfcct  of  the  introduction,  fearing  if  Helen  did  not 
strike,  she  might  be  struck,  for  the  young  Englishman  was  too 
much  of  a  student  not  to  assimilate  with  her  cousin.  Her  aim, 
therefore,  was  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  any  unnecessary  con- 
versation between  them  ;  and  to  her  delight,  she  perceived  that 
Helen,  somewhat  fatigued,  and  naturally  reserved,  did  not  exert 
herself  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  consequently  impressed  Lang- 
don with  the  belief  that  she  was  merely  a  hanc^ome,  dignified, 
well-educated  young  lady,  hut  whose  chief  claim  to  his  notice  con- 
sisted in  being  Ginevra  Faucourt's  cousin. 

Pleading  a  slight  headache,  Helen  left  the  room  quite  early, 
and  Ginevra  contrived  to  introduce  her  into  the  conversation.  In 
pursuance  with  Aunt  Cclia's  advice.  Miss  Faucourt  lauded  her 
cousin  very  highly,  and  as  she  concluded,  Miss  Vernon  smilingly 
remarked : 

"Keally,  Mr.  Langdon,  dear  Gine\Ta  is  so  enthusiastic  in  de- 
scribing her  friends." 

"  May  I  hope  to  he  considered  Miss  Faucourt's  friend  ;"  asked 
the  gentleman  with  playfulness  ;  "  for  if  so,  I  shall  devoutly  pray 
that  charming  characteristic  may  be  called  forth  on  my  behalf 
by  all  my  acquaintances." 

Ginevra  nuule  no  answer,  but  she  blushed  very  prettily,  and 
what  more  need  a  young  and  lovely  woman  do  .' 

A  few  evenings  afterwards,  Helen  and  Ginevra  were  dressing 
for  a  fancy  hall.  Helen  took  the  character  of  u  "  Petite  Mar- 
quise," while  her  cousin,  in  the  costume  of  a  titled  lady  of  a  dif- 
ferent period,  smweyed  herself  with  ill-concealed  complacency  in 
llic  mirror. 


Helen,  after  a  cursory  glance  at  the  mirror,  was  ready,  and  they 
descended  to  the  carriage.  AVhen  they  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
Ginevra's  anticipated  triumph,  the  latter  noticed  with  delight  the 
tall,  handsome  figure  of  Frederick  Langdon  in  the  doorway,  evi- 
dently awaiting  some  arrival — her  heart  wdiispered  whom.  He- 
leased  from  their  wrappings,  the  cousins  descended,  and  uncon- 
sciously Langdon  sprang  forward,  with  a  manner  that  showed 
Ginevra  her  unbounded  power.  He  begged  to  engage  her  fur 
three  tlances,  and  with  a  bewitching  smile  his  name  was  written 
down  on  her  card  ;  meanwhile,  Helen,  with  a  quietness  that  had 
puzzled  Ginevra  on  similar  occasions,  had  joined  a  group  of 
young  friends,  and  never  by  any  ehanco  allowed  a  glance  to  wan- 
der towards  Langdon  or  herself;  an  uncomfortahle  consciousness 
at  such  times  entered  Ginevra's  mind — she  felt  that  she  w^as  un- 
derstood, fathomed,  weighed,  and  found  wanting. 

During  the  evening,  Ginevra  hinted  a  wish  to  see  some  of  the 
poetry  she  had  heard  so  much  of,  to  which  Langdon  replied  with 
a  quick  smile  of  pleasure,  and  tbey  sauntered  into  the  conserva- 
tory. Langdon,  who  was  almost  an  improvisator,  with  a  thrill- 
ing tone  repeated  some  of  his  really  fine  verses.  Gine^Ta  lis- 
tened with  an  apparently  timid  smile,  and  a  natural  tear  trembling 
on  her  cheek,  for,  although  wholly  devoid  of  sensibility,  she  had 
tact,  Langdon  was  charmed,  and  for  the  first  time  ventured  to 
speak  the  words,  "  dear  Ginevra,"  while  lie  insisted  upon  her 
calling  liim  by  his  Christian  name.  When  they -re-entered  the 
dancing  hall,  Ginevra,  with  flashing  eyes  and  heartless,  trium- 
phant tone,  murmured,  as  she  glided  by  her  aunt,  "  Victory  !" 

Helen  Pembroke  caught  the  words,  and  turned  a  steady  gaze 
upon  her  cousin,  who  winced  under  it ;  but  she  soon  turned  away 
aud  rejoined  her  impatient  lover  so  recently  won. 

Thrown  off  her  guard  by  success,  Ginevra  was  unusually  gid- 
dy, and  Langdon,  surprised  and  hurt  at  her  utter  thoughtlessness, 
following  as  it  did  so  closely  upon  an  exposition  of  his  deepest 
feelings,  could  not  wholly  conceal  bis  disapprobation.  The  short- 
sighted coquette  perceived  this,  and,  although  pleased  at  the  pow- 
er she  so  evidently  exercised,  she  inwardly  exclaimed  : 

"Ah,  ha!  So  the  gentleman  fancies  mo  so  in'evoeably  his, 
that  he  assumes  a  right  to  dictate.  I'll  just  let  him  see  that  I'm 
not  so  easily  t:imcd,  and  teach  the  lesson  that  he  is  not  the  only 
person  who  has  discovered  my  poor  attractions." 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  when  a  jrainless  fop,  whom 
she  would  have  scarcely  answered  at  another  time,  requested  the 
pleasure  of  dancing  the  next  set  with  her,  she  eagerly  accepted, 
and  in  spite  of  Langdon's  surprised,  indignant  looks,  laughingly 
took  her  place. 

The  irritated  suitor  could  not  bear  to  stand  au  idle  spectator  of 
the  flirting  which  went  on  between  Ginevra  and  her  partner,  so 
with  a  bitter  smile  he  crossed  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and 
stood  m  an  open  doorway  wdth  his  arms  folded  gloomily  upon  his 
chest.  At  that  instant,  Helen's  figure  caught  his  eye ;  she  was 
standing  beside  the  pedestal  of  a  statue,  with  a  sweet,  serious 
smile,  and  listening  to  the  remarks  of  a  fine  old  gentleman  with 
a  frosty  head  but  sunny  heart,  and  a  universal  favorite  with 
young  and  old. 

The  contrast  struck  Langdon  forcibly.  He  had  been  so  absorb- 
ed with  Ginevra  that  he  had  not  noticed  any  one  else,  and  conse- 
quently Helen's  lovely,  intellectual  features  bad  been  at  a  dis- 
count. But  now  he  scanned  them  carefully,  and  a  doubt  arose 
in  his  mind  if  Ginevra  was  a  girl  of  equal  sensibility  with  her 
cousin.  While  he  thus  mused,  she  lifted  her  gaze,  aud  with  a 
sudden  change  her  check  paled.  Langdon  advanced;  and  looking 
earnestly  at  him,  she  asked  : 

"  You  look  disturbed — has  anything  happened  to  Ginevra  V 

"  Yes  ;  she  has  been  j)laying  with  edge  tools,  and  presently  she 
will  wonder  at  the  wounds  intlicted  by  herself." 

Helen  looked  up  in  amazement.  Langdon  was  recalled  to  him- 
self, and  hastily  saying  "  I  beg  your  pardon,"  hurried  from  the 
room.  Convinced  that  something  had  gone  wrong,  H^len  sought 
her  cousin,  and  at  last  found  lier  in  the  dressing-room.  The  vain 
beauty  was  indulging  in  a  flood  of  tears,  aud  Miss  Vernon  was 
endeavoring  to  persuade  her  to  drink  a  cup  of  strong  cofix^e  which 
she  held  in  her  hand.  After  Miss  Ginevra  had  vented  her  spleen 
upon  everytjody  and  everything,  and  her  krst  partner  in  particu- 
lar, she  condescended  to  dry  her  tears  and  depart  home.  Helen 
ascertained  the  cause  of  all  this  conduct  was,  that  Langdon  had 
passed  directly  by  Ginevra,  and  when  she  sought  to  arrest  him, 
he  had  coolly  bade  her  "good  night,"  and  left  the  house  without 
another  word.^ 

Contrary  to  Ginevra's  expectations,  the  next  morning  came  and 
passed  without  a  call  from  Langdon.  But  Nat  Faucourt  came  to 
invite  his  cousins  to  visit  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  and  hop- 
ing to  divert  the  torrent  of  Ginevra's  uncomfortable  peevishness, 
Helen  eagerly  acceded.  They  had  scarce  entered  the  exhibition 
hall,  when  Ginevra's  eye  lighted  up,  and  with  most  fascinating, 
child-like  confidence  she  advanced  to  Langdon,  lyho  was  standing 
solitary  and  sad  before  a  picture,  and  with  a  tear  iu  her  eye,  ami 
a  slightly  trembling  voice,  said  : 

"  You  arc  angiy  with  me,  Frederick  !"  The  low  tearful  tone 
and  timidly  murmured  name  were  charmingly  true  to  nature, 

Langdon,  accoi'ding  to  his  previous  resolve,  endeavored  to  look 
steridy  upon  the  heartless  trifler ;  but  as  he  gazed,  his  heart  re- 
lented. The  bracing  air  had  given  a  soft  rose  tint  to  her  cheek, 
and  the  liquiil,  imploring  blue  eyes,  so  earnestly  fixed  on  him 
were  brilliant  as  stars. 

"  Forgive  me,  Frederick!" 

The  ])leading  tone  was  irresistible,  and  relaxing,  the  ofi'ended 
lover  replied  : 

"Ah !  Yon  know  your  power  too  surely  !  Yoii  "we  too  secure, 
and  yet  beware  of  repeating  this,  my  Ginevra,"  he  added,  with  a 
gravity  which  fell  unpleasantly  upon  his  companion's  ear.     When 
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they  rejoined  Helen  and  Nat,  Gincvra  cast  a  triumphant  glance 
at  the  foriuer,  who  hastily  turned  away. 

The  L-hicf  paintings  were  two  recent  prodiietions  of  a  yonng 
"  artist,  and  they  wci'C  pronounced  to  be  unrivalled  liy  any  modern 
artist.  The  first  was  a  representation  of  the  tournament  scene  in 
Ivauhne,  where  the  victorious  knight  is  kneeling  to  receive  the 
reward  his  chosen  queen  of  beauty  i^  offering.  In  an  instant, 
Langdon  was  absorbed  by  the  matchless,  life-like  picture.  Helen 
was  evidently  drinking  in  the  charming  whole,  and  doubtless  fan- 
cying it  reality,  with  the  days  of  chivalry  returned,  and  even  Nat 
Faucourt  stood  quiet,  apparently  comprehending  it  was  some- 
thing uncommon,  when  suddenly  the  stillness  was  broken  by  a 
silly,  prattling  voice : 

"  0,  Helen,  isn't  Ivanhoo  such  a  pretty  man  i" 

Langdon  started  as  if  stung  ;  Helen  sighed  in  despair  and  made 
no  answer.     Ginevra  continued  ; 

"  And  what  a  pretty  way  Kowena  lias  her  hair  dressed.  I  won- 
der if  i'aucliette  could  do  mine  so,  I'm  light  complexioned,  too, 
you  know — I  really  declare  I'll  bring  her  to  look  at  it,  and  see  if 
she  can't  find  out  how  many  strands  that  back  braid  ought  to 
have  to  make  it  wide  enough." 

Hearc-sick  and  despairing,  Langdon  turned  to  Helen  for  relief 
with  a  syrapathetij  instinct.  Their  eyes  met,  and  Helen  com- 
passionably  turned  the  subject  by  saying  : 

"  H'jre  is  the   landscape  by '■ — ,  to   examine  yet,  and  we 

shall  oidy  have  time  to  look  at  it  directly,  and  go  home  in  season 
to  dress  for  dinner." 

The  glance  Langdon  directed  towards  her  was  sufficient  reward 
for  exerting  herself  j  but  Ginevra,  happening  to  notice  it,  saw  fit 
to  take  offence,  and  paired  off'  with  Nat.  But  presently  she  be- 
gan a  flirtation  with  a  young  gentleman  of  her  acquaintance  who 
entered  at  that  moment,  and  Langdon,  as  he  caught  the  ceaseless, 
meaningless  babble  of  soft  nothings,  and  the  silly,  senseless  gig- 
gle of  rlie  trio,  inwardly  contrasted  them  with  the  gentle,  high- 
bred accents  of  Helen  Pembroke. 

"When  the  party  separated,  Ginevra  felt  that  Helen  was  fast 
■  usurping  her  place  in  Langdon's  affections,  and  resolved  to  seek 
Aunt  Celia's  advice.  But  fortune  extricated  her  in  an  unlooked- 
for  manner.  A  young  foreigner  of  distinction  had  recently  ar- 
rived m  Boston,  and  every  one  was  pressing  for  au  introduction 
to  him.  A  few  evenings  after  her  visit  to  the  pieturc-gallery, 
Ginevra  met  the  lion  of  the  day  at  a  soiree.  He  was  struck  with 
the  fragile  beauty  of  the  young  coquette,  and  although  he  was 
plain,  unintellectual,  yet  he  was  titled,  and  Ginevra  instantly  re- 
solved to  have  two  strings  to  her  bow.  She  artfully  contrived  to 
keep  each  of  her  suitors  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  other,  and 
when  uiatters  were  ripe,  prepared  for  a  coup  de  /luu'n.  Already 
her  wedding  day  was  privately  set,  and  Langdon,  deceived  by 
Ginevra's  altered  manner,  began  to  think  he  had  been  mistaken 
in  his  estimate  of  her  character.  The  time  for  Helen's  depaituic 
was  delayed,  that  she  might  officiate  as  one  of  lier  cousin's 
bridesmaids. 

One  morning,  as  the  family  assembled  at  breakfast,  Mrs.  Fau- 
court  inquired  of  Helen  where  Ginevra  was.  She  did  not  know, 
as  she  had  not  seen  her  since  last  night. 

"  0.  let  her  sleep,"  said  Aunt  Celia,  "  she  has  been  up  late  sev- 
eral nights,  poor  child.  I  will  go  up  aJfter  breakfast."  Just  then 
Fauchette,  Ginevra's  waiting-maid,  passed  by  the  door.  Mrs. 
'  ITaucourt  desired  her  to  call  Ginevra,  but  i'auchette  answered 
that  she  knocked  a  few  minutes  ago,  but  receiving  no  reply,  she 
disliked  to  disturb  her. 

"  Poor  dear  !"  said  Aunt  Celia,  "I'm  afraid  she's  ill — I'll  go 
and  sec." 

In  a  few  mimites  she  came  flying  down  stairs,  ])ale  and  trem- 
bling, with  the  request  that  Mr.  Faucourt  would  step  out  of  the 
room  a  minute.  Every  one  present  perceived  something  of  im- 
I)ortance  Jiad  occurred,  and  Mr.  Faucourt  replied  : 

"  Speak  out,  Celia  !     What  is  the  matter  ;" 

"  Ginevra's  door  is  locked,  and  I  can  get  no  answer  to  any- 
thing 1  say !" 

With  a  wild  shriek,  Mrs.  Faucourt  fled  up  stairs.  The 
door  was  broken  open  and  a  note  was  found,  ttatiug  that  she 
had  for  some  time  thought  Langdon  would  not  suit  her,  and  was 
convinced  that  Lord  Henry  was  the  man  of  her  choice.  It  was 
rather  heartless,  but  that  was  no  more  than  could  be  expected,  and 
Aunt  Celia,  although  she  got  up  quite  an  agitation  behind  her 
handkerchief,  was  secretly  proud  of"  her  darling's  successful 
schemi;. 

The  affair  made  quite  a  stir;  but  although  Langdon  was  con- 
doled with,  he  displayed  uncommon  fortitude,  and  shortly  aftex- 
wards  consoled  himself  by  leading  Helen  Pembroke  to  the  altar. 
Helen  was  fully  appreciated  by  Langdon,  and  in  her  beautiful 
English  home  made  the  sunshine  of  many  a  heart.  Ginevra 
found  all  she  had  gained  was  a  title  ;  but  she  led  a  veiy  flighty, 
fashionable  life,  and  left' Paris  as  seldom  as  possible.  Aunt  Celia 
took  up  her  residence  with  her  favorite,  and  performed  tlie  same 
kind  odices  for  her  grand-nieces  that  she  had  done  in  times  past 
for  their  mother. 

The  last  time  Helen  visited  Ginevra,  she  did  not  perceive  that 
any  very  perceptible  change  Iiad  taken  place  in  the  frivolous  wo- 
man of  fashion,  and  it  was  hard  to  believe  the  lovely,  fragile, 
girlishly  dressed  creature,  was  the  mother  of  two  blooming  daugh- 
ters, the  oldest  of  whom  was  within  a  few  years  of  the  age  at 
which  Ginevra  had  eloped,  even  then  an  artful,  designing  woman. 
As  for  Aunt  Celia,  she  had  become  a  complete  Frenchwoman, 
highly  rouged,  voluble,  and  regularly  renewing  her  youth  by  tak- 
ing off  a  year  on  every  birthday.  Langdon  and  Helen,  in  their 
charming,  well-ordered  home,  often  commiserated  the  unhappy, 
aimless  existence  which  stiU  continued  to  make  a  slave  of  fashion 
in  the  hearties-",  coquette. 


[Written  for  Valeutine  Supplement  to  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TO  A  GE1NTLEIVL4K. 
Rumemlier  wo  met.  and  renicmber  we  parted — 

Thtf  idacn  und  the  hour  1  will  not  i-ecall — 
Wii8  it  ehurc-h.  wiis  it  streut,  were  ive  gay  or  aad-heartcd, 

Did  WL'  meet  at  the  eoncert  or  dance  at  tlie  ball. 
I  vnll  not  remind  _vou  of  hour,  of  place. 

For  then  would  the  name  of  your  ovm  Valentino 
liccur  to  your  mind,  and  her  form  und  her  fiice. 

Through  the  mist  of  the  past  ou  the  memory  flhine. 
But  I'll  be  to  you  like  the  starbcim  that  steals 

From  some  distant  planet  that's  wheeling  above, 
When  nought  in  its  tremulous  luiitrc  reveals 

The  name  of  the  star  that  moves  silent  above. 


[Written  for  Valentine  Supplement  to  Dollou's  Pietorial.] 

valejS'tine's  day. 

More  than  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  a  pious  presbyter,  or,  as 
some  will  have  it,  bisho;i,  was  made  a  martyr  of  by  the  cnirici'or 
Claudius  II.  He  died  by  the  axe.  But  it  was  beyond  the  power 
of  the  headsman  to  annihilate  his  fame.  The  church,  mindful  of 
the  virtues  of  the  martyr,  accorded  him  the  honors  of  canoni/,a- 
tiou,  and  the  name  of  St.  Valentine  was  duly  enrolled  in  the  cal- 
endar. Little  thought  the  good  bishop  that  the  anniversary  of 
his  death  would  come  to  be  tlie  holiday  of  Cupid,  when,  as  the 
birds  choose  their  mates,  young  men  and  maidens  would  .select 
their  partners,  and  the  lovers  elect  would  bear  his  honored  name. 
The  origin  of  this  custom  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Roman  Lupercalia  or  feasts  of  Pan,  which  wci-e  cele- 
brated on  this  day,  and  so  called  from  Lupus  (wolf)  and  arceo  {I 
drive  away).  It  was  customarj^  on  these  occasions  for  the  names 
of  young  women  to  be  deposited  in  a  box,  which  were  drawn  out 
by  young  men,  who  thus  received  their  partners  from  the  hand  of 
chance.  This  custom,  like  many  of  the  Koman  riles,  wa.i  con- 
tinued long  after  the  fall  of  paganism,  for  it  is  harder  to  eradicate 
customs  than  to  destroy  false  religions.  Long  after  the  indepen- 
dence of  this  country,  men  and  boys  used  to  burn  images  of  the 
pope  and  Old  Nick,  on  the  fifth  of  November,  without  even  dream- 
ing that  they  were  ccleijrating  tlie  deliverance  of  the  English  king 
and  commons  from  the  machinations  of  Guy  Fawkes.  The  fath- 
ers of  the  church,  finding  it  impossible  to  eradicate  many  of  the 
observances  of  pagan  dmes,  converted  and  gave  them  a  Cliristian 
baptism,  as  it  were.  Unlike  the  iconochists  of  later  days,  their 
desti-uctive  power  was  sparingly  put  forth.  There  was  no  reck- 
less waste  of  raw  marerial.  A  statue  of  a  pagan  god  made  a 
verj'  good  representation  of  a  Christian  martyr,  and  a  Roman 
holiday,  histead  of  being  struck  out  of  the  calendar,  was  changed 
into  a  church  festival.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cus- 
tonis  of  St.  Valentine's  Day  arc  traditions  of  tlie  ancient 
Lu])ercfllia. 

Modern  divines  have  not  been  so  charitably  tlisposed  towards 
Valentine  customs  as  were  the  earlier  clergy.  Dr.  Foster  savs : 
"  The  vulgar  custom  of  sending  Valentines  on  this  day,  had  its 
origin  in  an  endeavor  of  several  zealous  persons  of  the  clerical 
order  to  put  an  end  to  tlie  superstitious  practice  of  boys  drawing 
by  lots  the  names  of  girls,  in  honor  of  Jimo  Februarta,  celebrat- 
ed on  tlie  fifteenth  of  February  in  ancient  Rome.  Instead  of  this 
custom,  they  permitted  the  names  of  saints  to  be  drawn  for  a 
child's  game,  which  might  he  made  subservient,  like  many  others, 
to  recollections  of  religious  history.  These  got  the  names  of 
Valentines ;  but  being  afterwards  jnuch  abused,  and  converted 
into  love-letters,  the  ceremony  degenerated  again  into  the  pagan 
and  foolish  custom  which  characterized  its  first  introduction." 

The  Lupercalian  custom  may  have  originated  from  the  fact 
that  the  fifteenth  of  Ffcbruary,  at  least  in  Italy,  was  the  season 
when  the  birds  selected  their  mates,  and  commenced  building 
their  nests ;  though  in  our  cold  northern  climate  no  bird  but  a 
goose  would  follow  their  example.  Human  love,  however,  is 
exempt  from  the  rigorous  necessities  which  govern  the  brute  cre- 
ation, and  there  is  no  month  without  its  happy  bridals. 

A  personal  Vjjlojitaue  is  the  individual  first  seen  by  one  of  the 
opposite  sex  on  the  morning  of  St.  Valentine's  Day.  Thus  Har- 
ry Smith,  the  dashing  armorer  of  the  Wynd,  becomes  the  Valen- 
tine of  the  glover's  beautiful  daughter,  in  Scott's  admirable 
romance,  the  "  Fair  Maid  of  Perth." 

In  the  Paston  correspondence,  a  letter  is  still  preserved  from 
Margaret  Brew,  dated  1476,  to  her  '*  ryghte  well-beloved  Valen- 
tine, John  Paston,  Esq.,"  which  breathes  the  soul  of  warm  yet 
maidenly  aflection.  "Right  reverend  and  worshipful,  and  ray 
right  well  beloved  voluntyne,"  says  the  maiden,  "  I  recommend 
me  unto  you  full  hertely,  dcsyring  to  here  of  your  welfare,  which 
I  beseeche  Almighty  God  long  for  to  preserve  unto  his  plesur  and 
your  hertes  desire.  If  it  pleses  you  to  here  of  my  weltare,  I  am 
not  in  good  helth  of  body  or  herte,  nor  shall  be  till  I  here  from 
you." — In  England,  and  latterly  in  this  country,the  writing  and  send- 
ing of  Valentines  is  a  perfect  mania,  from  which  paper-makers, 
stationers,  artists,  printers,  poets  and  postmen  reap  a  rich  harvest. 
All  tlie  book-sellers'  shops  for  many  days  preceding  and  succeed- 
ing the  fourteenth  are  in  a  blaze  of  beauty,  thronged  Avith  custom- 
ers, and  fairly  besieged  from  moming  till  night.  The  brain  is 
ransacked  for  devices,  emblems  and  mottoes.  The  winged  boy 
of  Venus  figures  on  this  occasion  as  large  as  life  and  twice  as 
natural.  Perhaps  a  huge  sign  represents  him  a  stalwoit  urchin, 
as  muscular  as  the  Farnesian  Hercules,  drawing  a  bow  that,  like 
a  Camanche's  would  send  an  arrow  through  and  through  a  buf- 
falo. This  is  all  very  well,  for  Cupid,  on  some  occasions,  does 
draw  a  pretty  long  bow,  and  he  needs  a  stont  one,  too,  for  a  con- 
firmed old  bachelor  is  as  tough  as  a  bison,  and  only  a  "  cloth-yard 
shaft"  can  be  expected  to  penetrate  his  "heart  of  proof."  The 
pictures  which  figure  upon  the  sheets  of,  paper  designed  for  ten- 


der missives  are  various  as  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  devise. 
Many  of  them  arc  intentional  caricatures,  for  malice  has  seized 
upon  this  festival  to  gratify  its  evil  propensities,  and  inflict  rankling 
wwuuds  under  the  shield  of  secrecy.  It  was  only  a  year  or  t^vo 
ago  that  a  girl  in  humble  life  committed  suicide  from  the  effects 
of  outraged  feelings  on  receiving  an  insulting  Valentine.  Poor 
giri  !  She  had  been,  periiaps,  expecting  some  kind  and  flattering 
epistle— perliaps  looked  forward  for  months  to  this  day  with 
pleasurable  anticipation.  How  she  would  pause  from  time  to 
time  to  listen  for  the  postman's  knock.  When  it  comes  at  last, 
how  she  flics  to  the  door,  and  pays  the  required  trifle  as  she  re- 
ceives the  expected  billet-doux.  She  retires  to  her  humble  cham- 
ber to  enjoy  it  undisturbed — tears  it  open,  and  instead  uf  the  ten- 
der eflusion,  receives  the  fatal  outrage.  ]Ier  sensitive  heart  can- 
not endure  it.  "  Trifles  light  as  air  "  sometimes  wound  the  spirit 
more  than  the  heaviest  calamity.  The  revulsion  and  disappoint- 
ment were  too  much  for  l,er— in  an  hour  of  anguished  madness 
she  put  an  end  to  her  existence.  "Was  it  the  jest  of  an  unthink- 
ing clown?  or  the  unmanly  vengeance  of  a  rejected  suitor*  It 
will  never  be  known;  but  the  sad  fact  remains  on  record  as  a 
warning  example. 

Contrast  with  this  a  vciy  pretty  story  told  by  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish essayists.  Au  artist  friend  of  his  lived  ojjposite  tlie  residence 
of  a  poor  and  pretty  girl,  a  seamstress.  He  saw  her  at  work  from 
morning  till  night,  toiling  for  a  livelihood,  but  cheerful  as  Rigo- 
lettc  in  her  little  attic  chambL-r  at  Paris.  She  seemed  to  lead  a 
solitary  lifi; — her  canary  bird  and  a  Uttlc  pot  of  flowers  in  the  win- 
dow were  her  sole  companions.  He  did  not  tall  in  love  with  her, 
and  nuikc  mute  declarations  of  passion,  and  waft  kisses  aero&s 
the  street;  but  he  felt  an  inrcrest  in  her,  a  sort  of  fraternal  ten- 
derness. As  Valentine's  Day  drew  near,  his  kind  heart  prompt- 
ed him  to  prepare  a  pleasant  little  surprise  for  her.  No  one,  he 
thought,  would  care  for  the  poor  unmatcd  girl,  and  in  the  great 
world  of  London,  the  anniversary  wunld  bring  her  no  kind  re- 
memtjrauces,  no  pleasant  missive.  So  he  set  to  work,  and,  with 
infinite  pains,  produced  the  most  elegant  Valentine  that  his  fancy 
could  conceive  and  liis  skill  execute.  Ho  wrought  upon  the 
daintiest  jiaper;  he  covered  it  with  wreaths  and  scrolls,  with 
cupids,  true-lovers'  knots,  arrows  and  altars,  in  the  most  approved 
fashion,  and  filled  the  blank  spaces  with  the  choicest  gems  of 
poetry.  When  the  whole  was  finished,  lie  placed  the  otFering, 
worthy  of  a  queen's  acceptance,  in  a  beautiful  envelope,  and, 
directing  it  to  his  pretty  neighbor,  entrusted  it  to  the  post.  Un 
the  eventful  day,  he  took  his  station  at  his  window,  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  little  miilincr's  apartment,  and,  concealed 
by  a  curtain,  awaited  the  result  of  his  venture*.  In  due  time  tho 
-postman  delivered  the  epistle,  and  the  house-maid  took  it  up  to 
the  fair  tenant  of  the  attic.  Her  surprise  at  receiving  it,  her  un- 
controllable delight  wlien  she  opened  it,  the  rapt  pleasure  wiih 
wliich  she  pored  over  it,  amply  rewarded  the  kind  artist  for  the 
!)aius  and  lime  he  had  bestowed  upon  ihe  Valentine.  Perhaps 
there  were  not  in  all  London  on  that  day,  two  happier  persons 
than  tlie  giver  and  receiver.  Such  deeds  are  the  highest  charity. 
Unnoted  by  men,  the  i-ecord;ng  angel  smiles  as  he  commits  thorn 
to  his  volume. 

Various  are  Valentines.  There  is  the  penny  A'alcntiue,  with 
the  staples  of  the  season,  those  impaled  liearts,  or  a  church  altar 
like  a  soap-box,  very  economicaliy  provided  with  a  little  red  dab 
of  fuel,  iti  the  ciire  of  an  insane  young  vagraut,  too  scantily 
clorhcd  for  the  inclement  weather.  O  !  Venus  Aphrudite !  do 
you  acknowledge  such  au  offspring  ?  Yet  an  offering  like  this, 
perhaps,  confers  as  much  pleasure  on  the  recipient  as  those  two 
thousand  dollar  Valentines  .set  with  precious  gems  wliich  Extrav- 
agance and  Vanity  lay  on  the  shrine  of  Fa^sbion.  There  is  tho 
nautical  Valentine,  with  its  rude  representation  of 

"The  ship  that  goes  with  tlie  wind  that  blows, 
And  the  lass  that  loves  a  eailor." 

There  is  the  Valentine  enclosing  a  bit  of  looking-glass,  imder 
which  the  tender  cockney  writes  :  "  Ven  you  looks  on  this  here, 
you  beholds  the  radiant  hhnage  of  my  'cart's  hidol." 

But  the  day  of  St.  Valentine  is  an  especial  godsend  to  tho 
Grub  Street  poet.  On  that  day,  poetry,  a  drug  all  the  rest  of  the 
year,  does  not  equal  the  demand.  Erect  your  front,  then,  starv- 
ing son  of  the  muses!  Trim  your  goose-quill,  and  to  work ! 
Ransack  your  rhyming  dictionary.  Discover  (for  the  first  time) 
that  "  love  "  rhymes  to  "  dove,"  "  fire  "  to  "  desire,"  "  heart  "  to 
"dart,"  but  don't  bring  "  cupid  "  and  "  stupid  "  together.  If 
you  can  fill  reams  of  paper  the  publisher  will  purchase  largely 
of  your  waies.     Write — WTite,  gifted  son  of  Apollo — 

"  Spur  your  proud /^orti/ hard  and  ride  in  rhyme. ^'' 
So  shall  you  put  money  in  your  puree,  and   dine  for  one  day  at 
Parker's,  forgetting  duns  and  bills  and  angry  creditors. 

Perchance  there  shall  come  to  you  some  timid  maiden,  forget- 
ful of  her  blushes  in  her  dire  need,  and  desirous  of  iTRn^pg  the 
aid  of  one  who  knows  how  to  1'  build  the  lofty  rhyme,"  to  address 
tlie  object  of  her  young  aff"ection.  You  derive  inspiration  from 
her  tender  eyes  and  rose-tinted  cheeks,  and  bidding  her  bo  seat- 
ed, with  one  jireliminary  flourish  of  your  pen,  you  dash  ofl'  somc- 
tliing  like  the  following  : 

It  y  the  hour  of  morning's  prime, 

The  young  day  of  the  jciir. 
«  The  day  of  days  before  tlie  time 

U'hen  brighter  hopes  iippcar. 
It  is  the  time  of  c  irly  love ; 

IVhcn  suns  hut  faintly  shine; 
It  i^  the  day  all  days  above. 

The  street  St.  Valentine! 

The  cold  snows  on  the  meadows  lie, 

And  not  a  leaf  is  green ; 
Yet  here  and  there  in  yonder  sky 

A  gleam  of  li;^ht  i<i  seen. 
So  lore,  young  love,  mid  storms  and  snow, 

Darts  Torth  a  liie  divine; 
Bo  darker  diys  the  brightncB*  show 

Of  thine,  St.  Valeutine. 


VALENTINE    SUPPLEMENT   TO   BALLOU'S   PICTUPJAL. 


The  maiden  departs  from  the  poet's  sanetum,  anil  another  ens- 
tomcr  succeeds.  Ue  is  from  the  rural  districts.  lie  is  clad  m 
homespun  and  shod  with  kips.  His  flaxen  hair,  unkempt,  strug- 
gles from  beneath  an  old  felt  hat.  He  consumes  an  apple  in  the 
intenals  of  his  discourse.  "Are  you  the  feller  that  writes 
varses!"  "  At  your  service."  "  What'U  you  tax  to  run  me  off 
four  or  live,  fur  me  to  send  to  Sally  ;"  "A  dollar."  "  A  dol- 
lar !  Du  tell !  Potry's  riz,  haint  it  ;  Hcow  long'll  it  take  yon, 
mister  ;"  "  Aliout  lialf  an  hour."  "  Tears  to  me  you  make 
imrtv  good  waKCs.  don't  ve  !  Wall,  po  ahead — danji  the  expense  I 
Make  it  sweet  and  slron;:.  Been  lookin'  all  through  Dr.  Watts's 
hymns,  we  couldn't  lind  notliin'  to  suit.  So  jto  aliead  now  I 
■furn  the  enink  !  Grind  her  eout,  and  do  it  hutiful  !"  The  task 
is  accomplished,  the  Yankee  pays  the  fee,  and  departs  with  a  f;rin. 

Was  the  following  epistle,  picked  up  in  the  street,  intendcil  for 
a  ■Valentine  !  It  had  no  address,  and  had  evidently  lieen  dropped 
from   the  pocket  of  the  recipient  after  it  had  hcen  read  : 


[Written  for  Talentinc  Supplement  to  Bftllou's  Pictorial.] 

REJECTED    ASI)    ACCEPTED. 

A  VALENTINE  STORY— ILLUSTRATED  BY  ROWSE. 


BY    KMBIA    C.    WALTEBS. 


It  whs  tlic  evening  of  St.  Viilentinc's  Day,  find  wc  were  all 
assembled  in  the  sitting-room  of  the  old  homestead.  I  say  all ; 
bnt  \vc  were  not  many.  There  was  grandmama — dear  old  grantl- 
mama,  grandpapa,  sister  Jane,  cousin  Letty,  and  myself.  We 
three  girls  had  eaeli  rereived  Valentines— hlaek  John  had  brought 
them  from  the  post-oftiee,  three  miles  distant,  tlirough  the  lilind- 
ing  snow,  and  we  were  as  happy  as  could  he.  It  was  a  cold, 
hlustci-ing  night  without,  the  wind  was  roaring  through  the 
branclieaof  the  old  bntlonwoods,  and  rattling  the  window-panes, 


mistress  and  pleading  his  suit.  The  scornful  mien  of  the  youtli- 
ful  fair  one,  the  unheeded  note  that  liad  been  suffered  to  fall  from 
her  hands,  plainly  told  the  story  of  rejection.  The  companion- 
piece  showed  a  happier  denouement — the  fair  girl  had  cliangcd 
her  mind,  the  wooing  was  crowned  with  success — the  young  gen- 
tleman accepted. 

"  Grandmama,"  said  I,  "  those  are  pretty  pictures." 

"  You  like  them  V  she  said,  glancing  up  from  her  knitting. 

"  I  like  them,  and  I  don't  like  them,"  replied  I,  dubiously. 

"  You  arc  speaking  in  riddles,  Emma." 

— "And  weighed  when  dressed,  four  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds,"  said  grandpapa,  reading  unconsciously  aloud  to  him- 
self, out  of  his  newspaper.  "Good  George!  Only  eighteen 
months  old." 

**  But  whv  don't  vou  like  them,  child  ?"  asked  grandmama. 

"  Too  fat'for  my'taste,"  pursued  grandfather,  still  muttering 
over  his  jiaper. 


"  Uere  Bimun,  aint  you  never  corain'  back  t  What  dn  yon 
find  down  to  Boston  to  keep  you  there  so  long  f  I'm  afeard 
you're  shinnin'  up  to  v^ne  of  them  'ere  Boston  gals  that  I  read 
about  in  daddy's  '  Ploughman  '  that  wear  their  bonnets  on  their 
bneks  and  sweep  the  road  with  their  silk  flounces.  But  you'd 
better  look  out.  If  you  can  spark  with  gals,  I  can  flirt  witli  fellows. 
The  deacon's  Jedcdiah  would  jump  to  have  me,  and  he  aint 
such  a  terrible  slab-sided,  long-cared,  pumpkin-headed  donkey  I 
used  to  think  he  was,  artcr  all.  His  hair  is  bright  yaller,  and  you 
can't  rub  that  out,  but  he's  been  a  spmcin'  up  since  you  was  gone, 
and  now  he's  got  a  big-sleeved  coat,  and  wears  wilted  corn-silk  on 
his  upper  lip,  he's  beginnin'  to  look  like  apictur.  He  walked  hum 
witli  me  from  singin'  school,  last  Sabbcrday  that  ever  was,  and 
he  said  as  how  his  daddy  was  goin  to  give  him  half  the  fann,  .and 
allow  him  commission  for  pcddlin' apple-sarsc,  and  he's  got  him 
a  lathe,  and  turns  wooden  bacon-hams  cvcnin's,  so  he's  doin'  pretty 
well,  I  reckon.  We  had  a  big  sleigh-ride  last  week,  and  he  sot 
next  to  me.     0,  Simun,  why  don't  you  come  back  V 


and  driving  tho  snow  and  sleet  against  Ihc  glass — but  what  cared 
we  for  that  f  Everything  was  so  snug  and  comfortable  in  that 
cosy  little  room.  How  I  recall,  as  I  write,  every  feature  of  the 
scene — tlic  hearth,  nicely  swept,  with  its  polished  brass  andirons, 
and  the  great  crackling  wood-firo,  that  sent  its  flames  half  way  up 
the  chimney;  the  Indian  euriosiiies  on  the  mantel-piece,  the  quaint 
little  oval  miiTors,  flanked  with  gilded  sconces  to  hold  spermaceti 
candles,  the  portraits  on  the  wall,  and  the  living  pictures  round — 
grandmama,  with  her  frilled  cap  and  her  best  pearl-colored  satin, 
grandpapa,  seated  in  liis  old  arm-chair,  with  a  candle  beside  him 
on  an  oval  light-stand,  extracting,  by  the  aid  of  his  spectacles, 
tho  cream  of  the  news  from  Mr.  Ecssendcn's  Farmer,  the  two 
girls,  sitting  on  stools  at  grandmania's  feet,  and  old  Tray,  a  priv- 
ileged intruder,  basking  before  the  fire  on  the  hearth-rug,  with 
pussy  demurely  lying  in  the  corner.  From  the  contemplation  of 
this  group,  my  eyes  wandered  to  a  pair  of  pictures  of  cabinet 
size  that  hung,  one  on  each  side  of  tlie  mantel-piece.  One  of 
them  represented   a  boy- lover,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  his  little 


"  I  don't  think  boys  make  love  in  that  fashion,"  aaid  I,  eyeing 
the  ])ictui'cs. 

"  I  agree  with  you,  my  dear,"  said  grandmotlier  ;  "  boys  now- 
a-days  are  sad,  rude  imp's.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  the  world 
is  coming  to.  Only  last  fourth  of  July,  your  Aunt  Maria's  two 
boys  came  here  from  the  academy  to  pass  the  day,  and  I  couldn't 
keep  them  out  of  mischief  a  blessed  minute.  One  of  them  fired 
off  a  torpedo  as  large  as  a  bdllet  on  the  kitchen  hearth  beside 
pussy,  and  the  poor  thing  flew  right  up  the  chimney,  with  her 
tail  as  big  as  a  mop,  and  never  come  off  the  roof  for  two  days." 

It  really  seemed  as  if  pussy  understood  what  grandmama  was 
saying,  for  she  uttered  a  dismal  yowl,  arched  her  back,  and  began 
spitting  at  the  poor  dog,  as  if  he"  had  been  in  some  way  eoftnccted 
with  the  outrage. 

"  But  about  the  pictures,  grandma  ?" 

"  O,  yes — about  the  pictures.  They  are  not  fancy-pieces,  I 
assure  you." 

"  You  surprise  me  1" 
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"  0,  no  ;  they  werc  painted  long  after  that  boy  and  girl  had 
grown  up  to  be  man  and  wonum,  by  an  artist  who  heard  their 
story  from  their  own  lips." 

*'  Do  tell  ns  all  about  it !"  cried  sister  Jane  and  cousin  Letty, 
elappin";  their  hands. 

"  You  are  very  inquisitive,  girls,"  said  grandmama,  in  the  tan- 
talizing way  that  old  people  have,  when  you  are  dying  of  curios- 
ity to  hear  something.  "  Ah  !  well  the  scenes  "painted  there, 
happened  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  That  hoy  w^as  a  handsome 
little  follow,  manly  and  polite — not  like  the  boys  now-a-days.  I 
see  bim  now,  with  liis  corduroys  and  little  bootees,  and  that 'frank, 
beaming  smile.  You  must  "know,  my  dears,  that  boy  and  girl 
were  neighbors'  children,  plajnnates  and  schoolmates.  The  boy 
used  to  call  f«n-  the  girl  on  weekdays  ami  walk  with  her  to  school", 
and  so  he  did  to  nuu'ting  on  Sundays.  The  families  were  great 
friends.  He  was  alway.s  making  her  presents — great  red-checked 
apples  in   September,  aud  cherries  in  July.    Aud  he  used  to 


"  (1,  yes.  Well,  the  girl  was  mightily  pleased  with  the  Valen- 
tine, and  of  course  the  boy-lover  wanted  to  know  how  she  received 
it.     So  about  twelve  o'clock  he  made  his  appearance." 

'*  Of  course  she  was  delighted  to  sec  him." 

"  I  think  she  was,  secretly.  But  we  women  love  to  tantalize 
the  beaux  ;  and  little  miss  had  dipped  into  novels,  young  as  she 
was,  girls,  and  she  had  a  very  pretty  aptitude  for  coquetry.  So 
she  made  herself  appear  very  cold  and  dignified.  Tile  poor  little 
fellow  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  He  had  poured  out  his 
heai-t  in  that  'Valentine,  and  lest  it  might  be  taken  only  as  an  un- 
meaning effusion  allowable  to  the  day,  lie  came  to  make  the  offer 
of  his  heart  and  hand." 

"  0,  how  fanny  !" 

"  Not  at  all  funny,  my  dears.  He  was  as  earnest  and  sincere  a 
wooer  as  over  bearded  troubadour  that  knelt  in  lady's  bower. 
He  threw  himsslf  at  tiie  feet  of  his  little  mistress,  and  pleadedhis 
cause  in  words  of  real  eloquence." 


grew  up,  and  went  away  to  college.  He  used  to  come  back  to 
lis  native  village  to  pass  his  vacations,  and  always  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  the  company  of  his  Valentine.  Bat"  he  was  shy  in 
her  presence,  sometimes   awkward  aud  blasliing,  and  he  never 

told  his  love.     The  young  lady— for  she  was  a  young  lady  then 

sometimes  feared  he  had  outgrown  his  attach'mcnt.  B"ut  when 
the  war  with  Englaml  broke  out,  and  he  joined  the  volunteers 
the  evening  before  his  company  marched,  he  cume  to  bid  her  fare^ 
well,  and  then  she  heard  from  his  own  lips  that  he  had  loved  her 
all  along.  They  renewed  the  vows  plighted  in  childhood,  and 
then  they  parted.  That  was  a  terrible  time  for  those  at  home 
who  had  friends  on  the  frontier.  What  carnage  at  Chippewa ' 
What  destruction  at  Lundy's  Lane  !     Woe's  me  1" 

"  And  the  luvcr  fell,  gnindmolhcr  '." 

"  No,  my  dears.  Providence  watched  over  him,  and  he  was 
spared.  He  livid  to  come  b.ack  and  marry  his  Valentine.  TheT 
were  suited  for  each  other — "  ■' 


gather  the  wild  flowers  and  make  wreaths  of  them,  and  place 
them  en  her  head.  Sometimes  she  was  very  gracious  to  him, 
and  sometimes  haughty  and  distant,  as  girls  will  be,  vou 
know.  Well,  one  Valentine's  day,  he  wrote  her  a  Valentine 
with  his  own  hand— it  was  a  large  round  hand,  and  it  took 
only  a  few  words  to  fill  up  the  page.  The  little  girl  was  much 
pleased  with  it,  for,  besides  the  flattering  words  and  compliments, 
there  was  painted  on  the  top  of  the  page  a  couple  of  hearts  -not 
little  mean-looking  hearts,  such  as  you  see  now-a-davs,  but  nice 
fat  ones,  spitted  on  a  good,  solid  an■o^y,  and  broiling  on  a  good 
wood-fire,  not  like  that  vile  anthracite  coal  that  folks  use  now-a- 
days.  Thank  goodness,  your  gi-andfather  has  got  a  wood  lot  that 
will  last  us  as  long  as  we  live,  and  when  we  are  dead  and  gone, 
folks  may  bum  what  they  please.  I  dare  say  there'll  he  a  stove 
in  this  yerj-  sitting-room,  and  then  if  your  Aunt  Maria's  boys  fire 
torpedoes  at  the  poor  cat,  there'll  he  no  way  for  her  to  escape  the 
tormenting  wTctches.  But  where  was  I  ?" 
"  Speaking  about  the  Valentine,  grandma." 


"And  she  relented  !" 

"  Not  then.  Look  at  the  picture,  and  you  see  the  result  of  his 
wooing — the  Rejected  !" 

"  How  cruel !" 

"  Those  were  his  very  words,  as,  with  a  look  of  ineffable  scorn, 
that  would  have  befitted  the  lips  of  a  sovereign  lady  offended  liy 
a  va-ssal's  suit,  she  rose  and  swept  into  the  house  wi"th  a  majestic 
step." 

"  Poor  little  fellow  !  Of  course  he  departed  in  tears  .'"  wo  re- 
plied, inquiringly. 

"Not  he.  He  had  read  somewhere, 'faint  heart  never  won 
fair  lady  ;'  so  he  followed  her  into  the  parlor,  where  he  found  her 
alone,  and  then  he  knelt  once  more  and  wooed  once  more.  Be- 
hold the  result  of  his  second  trial — the  Accepted  !" 

"But  nothing  ever  came  of  it,  grandma.  It  was  a  childish 
whim  on  both  sides." 

"  You  shall  hear.  Between  those  t^vo  children,  there  was  no 
more  coquetry  on  one  side,  or  disappointment  on  the  other.     He 


" — Perfectly  well  matched,  kind  and  gentle,"  said  grandpa, 
reading  aloud  out  of  tlie  newspaper  advei',  isements. 

"  Ma-.  Marston  !"  shouted  grandmama — grandpa  was  quite  deaf. 
''  Do  leave  that  old  paper  and  come  here.  I  was  telling  the  girls 
the  storj'  of  the  Valentine  pictures." 

"  That  you've  kept  bottled  up  till  this  day,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, rising  as  he  spoke. 

"But  are  the  Valentines  alive  yet  ?"  I  asked. 

"Alive?"  said  the  old  gentleman,  laughing.  "Look  here  i" 
and  he  actually,  old  as  he  was,  kneeled  down  and  took  gi'andmii's 
hand.     "  Look  here  !     Don't  you  sec  the  likeness  *" 

"  What !     Was  it  >/ou  ?"  we  exclaimed. 

"  Y'our  grandmother  was  the  lady,  and  I  the  rejected  and 
accepted  Valentine." 

We  ga/.ed  at  tlie  tableau  for  a  moment,  and  then  burst  out  with 
a  merry  peal  of  laughter,  in  which  the  good  old  coiifde  joined.  I 
shall  never  forget  that  St.  \'alentine's  Day ;  it  was  the  happiest  I 
ever  passed. 
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[Written  for  Valentine  Supplement  to  Eallou  s  Pictorial  ] 
THE    PRINCESS    KOYAL'S    VALEKTIKES. 


Br   FfUXCIB  A.   DinilVAQZ. 


f"  Miidame  Rorale.  daughter  of  Henry  TV.  of  1- ranee  bu  It  a  palace  ne"  Tu- 
rin.inhonoroftbesiunt.whiehsbeMllpd  the  \<Oentme.  At  the  lirst  en- 
tertainment she  gave  in  it.  she  ordered  that  the  ladies  should  receive  their 
lovers  for  the  year  bv  lots,  re.-ening  to  herself  the  ]mvUcgo  of  choosing  her 
own  nartner  At  --verv  ball  given  during  the  year,  it  was  directed  thateaeh 
lady  should  receive  from  her  lover  a  noseiav.  and  that  at  every  toumaoient 
the  knight's  trappiiigrs  for  his  horse  should  be  furnished  by  his  allotted  mis- 
tress with  thus  proviso,  that  the  priKc  obtained  should  be  hers.  This  cub- 
tom/says  Manage,  caused  the  parties  to  be  called  Valentines."] 

A  monarch's  daughter  has  built  a  pile, 

Stately  and  fair,  and  giily  dcck't; 
On  it  the  sun  must  .surely  smile. 

For  love  was  the  light  of  the  architect, 
l^illar  and  arch  are  moulded  fair. 

And  sculptured  wreathb  round  the  columns  twine ; 
ltd  marble  pavement  is  rich  and  ntie. 

And  it  bears  the  name  of  St.  Valentine. 

Music  riug?  from  the  gallery  high, 

Beauty  glides  o'er  the  marble  door, 
Love-Ught  beams  in  each  Hashing  eye 

That  rests  upon  knight  and  troubadour. 
A  wave  of  the  princess's  hand  of  snow. 

And  pages  hiisten  to  pour  the  wine, 
And  bearded  lips  have  a  ruddier  glow. 

As  each  drinks  deep  to  Ins  Valentine. 

From  a  golden  um  have  the  lots  been  drawn, 

That  gives  each  knight  to  a  lady  fair;— 
Each  knight  on  the  cross  of  his  sword  hath  sworn, 

For  each  bright  lady  to  do  and  dare. 
Uis  band  must  the  floral  offering  bring. 

^\'hene'er  in  the  mazy  dance  they  twine, 
Uer  colors  Hoat  in  the  tourney 's  ring, 

"\Vhen  he  couches  his  lance  for  his  Valentine. 

And  whatever  the  prize  in  the  toomey  won, 

Falcon,  or  plume,  or  jewelled  ring. 
So  soon  as  the  jousts  of  the  diiy  are  done, 

Must  he  straightway  to  his  lady  bring. 
For  this  she  must  weave  the  housings  light. 

That  over  his  battle-charger  shine. 
Her  cipher  and  color  emblazoned  bright, 

The  rider  to  mark  as  her  Valentine. 

The  days  are  over  when  ladies  fair 

Held  lovers  in  such  a  constant  thrall, 
The  most  exacting  would  never  dare 

To  iisk  a  bouquet  for  every  ball. 
And  if  all  one's  earning?  were  duly  laid, 

Perpetual  taxes,  on  beauty's  shrine. 
Some  naughty  words.  1  am  much  afraid, 

\>'ould  be  levelled  at  poor  St.  Valentine. 

The  princess  and  Ladies,  so  Ciirly  met, 

Long,  long  ago  have  passed  away — 
The  circle  they  formed  was  a  brilliant  set 

Of  the  highest  ton— hut  it  ^dn't  pay. 
'•  The  knights  are  dust—  and  their  swords  are  rust,'' 

And  never  shall  shield  or  banner  shine, 
As  those  they  bore  in  the  days  of  yore, 

In  honor  of  good  St.  A'alentine. 


[Written  for  Valentine  Supplement  to  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

TUE    VALENTINE    SLEIGH    RIDE. 

BY    EDWAllD    W.    KORCKUSS. 

It  was  an  old  custom  of  St.  Valentine's  Day,  that  the  first 
person  of  the  opposite  sex  seen  by  any  one,  on  the  morning  of 
the  festival,  was  to  he  his  or  her  Valentine  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and,  of  fourse,  sonic  little  management  was  necessar}'  to  biing 
the  right  parties  together.  A  young  lady  would  take  care  not  to 
be  seen  by  any  but  the  favored  beau,  nor  would  a  young  gentle- 
man be  likely  tu  encounter  any  but  tlie  adored.  The  right 
]mrties  generally  haiipened  to  meet.  Jsot  always,  though,  as  the 
following  nan-ative  will  show. 

In  u  certain  country  town,  which  shall  be  nameless,  t^vo  or 
three  old  families  were  famous  for  keeping  up  the  customs  they 
ilerived  from  their  English  ancestry.  Christmas,  New  Year, 
Twelfth  Night,  and  St.  Valentine's  Day,  were  duly  honored  in 
the  good  old  way.  From  sire  to  son,  from  mother  to  daughter, 
were  these  holiday  customs  tiansniitted. 

Squire  Wiggins 's  daughters,  Mi.-^s  Julia  and  Miss  Angelica 
AViggins,  were  channing  creatures,  a  blonde  and  a  brunette,  like 
the  Day  and  Night  of  Chuule  Halcro.  Tliey  loved  and  were  be- 
loved by  two  brothers,  Peter  and  Joe  Howland.  who  kept  a  varie- 
ty store  that  fronted  on  the  village  green.  'Mr.  Paul  Blivins,  the 
stable-keeper,  and  Mr.  Emcrj'  Facias,  a  young  lawyer,  were  re- 
jected suitors  of  Julia  and  Angelica,  and  accordingly  transferred 
their  affections  to  Sai-ah  and  Ann  Parkins — ycry  fair  girls,  the 
deacon's  daughters. 

Now  it  happened  the  day  before  St.  Valentine's,  in  tlic  year — 
no  matter  wlien — there  came  a  nice  fall  of  snow,  six  inches  on  a 
level,  and  both  Pete  and  Joe  Howland,  and  Paul  and  liis  friend 
Emery,  determined  to  invite  their  respective  damsels  to  a  sleigh- 
ride,  on  the  evening  of  Valentine's  Day.  It  was  agreed  by  each 
set  of  lovers  that  they  should  talute  each  other  on  the  moniing  of 
the  I5th,  and  the  deacon's  girls  should  pass  the  pi-eceding  night 
with  the  S(|ulre'3  daughters.  For  some  reason  or  other,  however, 
the  Miss  Parkinscs  concluded  to  pass  the  night  at  their  own  domi- 
cile, and  sent  word  to  their  swains  of  the  change  of  plan,  but  the 
message  was  miscarried. 

"  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth."  Blivins 
and  Facias  rose  before  daybreak  on  the  14tli,  and  repaired  to  the 
squire's  house,  not  doubting  that  tlicy  should  there  greet  their  in- 
amoratas, and  as  the  lawyer  strummed  a  little  oii  the  gultai',  while 


the  stable-keeper  could  "  turn  a  tunc,"  between  them  they  man- 
aged to  get  up  a  sort  of  serenade,  the  first  verse  of  which  ran 
somewhat  as  follows  : 

''  Awake,  awake,  fjiir  ladies. 

Shine  ere  the  brieht  sun  ahiues, 
And  glad  your  faithful  lovera 

A  pair  of  Valentines."' 

Not  recognizing  the  voice,  Julia  and  Angelica  popped  their 
heads  out  of  tlic  window — it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  faces. 

"  Dear  creatures,"  said  Blivins,  "  we  come  to  invite  you  to  take 
a  sleigh-ride  this  afternoon.     We  will  call  at  five  o'clock." 

"  We'll  be  all  ready,"  answered  the  girls,  and  the  window  was 
shut  do\^'n. 

But  the  agreement  had  been  heard  by  jealous  ears.  Pete  and 
Joe  Howland  were  on  the  watch. 

"  Faitliless  hussies  !"  cried  Joe.  "  What  shall  we  do  i" 
"  Go  and  ask  tlie  deacon's  daughters  !"  replied  Pete. 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  By  the  time  the  jilted  lovers — as 
they  thought  themselves — reached  the  deacon's,  it  was  light.  A 
snow-ball  thrown  against  the  cliamber  window  brought  out  a  pair 
of  pretty  heads  belonging  to  the  shouldei-s  of  Sarah  and  her  sister 
Ann. 

"Is  it  only  you?"  exclaimed  Sarah,  as  she  recognized  tlic 
young  men. 

"  Whv — whom  did  you  expect  ?"  answered  Jjc. 
"  You  know  well  enough,"  said  Ann,  blushing  slightly. 
"If  you  mean  Blivins  and  Facias,"  said  Joe,  "you  wont 
see  them.  Wc  left  'em  courting  the  squire's  daughters.  Now 
we're  your  Valentines  by  all  the  laws  of  the  day,  and  if  you'll  go 
a  sleighing  with  us  this  afternoon,  wc  shall  only  be  too  happy  to 
have  you." 

The  agreement  was  made,  and  the  parties  separated.  In  tlip 
course  of  the  forenoon,  Blivins  and  Facias  met  Sarali  and  Ann  in 
the  village,  and  of  course  addressed  them  pleasantly  as  their 
Valentines. 

"  Don't  talk  to  us,"  said  Sarah  and  Ann,  in  a  breath.  "  Go  to 
the  Wigginscs,  you  vile  wretches  !" 

"Pretty  Valentines  !"  muttered  the  astoutded  beaux. 
The  Wigginscs  met  with  a  similar  repulse  from  the  Howlands, 
when  they  happened  into  their  store  l)y  accident. 

'■  Give  our  compliments  to  Mr.  Blivins  and  Mr.  Facias,  and 
tell  'em  wc  ivish  them  joy  of  their  bargain." 

Early  in  the  aftenioon,  the  Howlands  dashed  out  of  the  village 
in  a  two-horse  sleigh,  with  tlie  deacon's  d:uighters  for  their  com- 
panions. The  news  spread  like  wildfire.  Blivins  and  his  friend 
and  the  Wiggins  girls  heard  of  it,  and  revenge  prompted  them  to 
join  partnership  and  drive  away  in  another  two  horse  sleigh,  to  show 
the  faithless  ones  they  cared  nothing  at  all  about  them.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  they  all  met  at  the  inn  depicted  in  the  engraving  on 
our  last  page.  At  first  there  were  symptoms  of  a  battle  royal  between 
the  men,  and  a  pulling  of  caps  among  the  women  ;  but  a  few 
words  dropped  in  the  couree  of  the  quarrel  produced  explanations 
that  were  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  Valentines,  shook  hands,  kissed,  and  made  it  up.  A  joyous 
supper  followed  the  reconciliation,  and  tlie  moon  was  high  in  the 
heavens,  shining  through  the  threadbare  branches  of  the  wintry 
trees,  and  on  the  sheets  of  driven  snow,  as  they  re-entered  their 
sleighs  with  the  change  of  partners  rendered  necessary  by  the  ar- 
rangement of  ditKcnlties.  The  scene  upon  the  road  is  depicted 
in  our  last  engraving,  and  it  is  doubiful  whether  happier  people 
ever  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  a  moonlight  sleigh-rido. 

[Written  for  Valentine  Supplement  to  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
TO  A  LADY. 

One  look  of  love  from  tlio.'^e  bright  eyes, 

To  cheer  this  anxious  breast. 
One  smile  from  thcc  I'll  fondly  prize, 

And  be  forever  blest 
M'ill  not  my  sighs  to  pity  move? 

Say  that  thou  wilt  be  mine, 
And  bless  the  heart  of  truest  love, 

And  be  my  Valentine. 

If  gold  and  gems  were  in  my  power, 

Then  gold  and  gems  I'd  bring; 
From  eastern  lands  or  western  shoi-es, 

To  thee  an  offering. 
For  dearer  than  the  wide  world's  wealth 

I  prize  one  smile  of  thine — ■ 
And  freely  would  f  give  it  all 

To  he  thy  Valentine. 

I  cannot  give  thee  blazing  gema 

To  braid  ^vithin  thy  hair, 
Nor  cross  of  gold,  nor  string  of  pearls, 

Round  thy  white  neck  to  wear; 
IJut  here  is  that  gold  cannot  buy — 

A  heart  that  heats  for  thine, 
My  only  hope  the  priceless  right 

To  be  thy  Valentine. 


GUEl 


1  Who. 


A  KovAL  Cosipi-niENT. — That  was  a  graceful  compliment 
which  an  aged  king  of  France  paid  to  a  lady  on  St.  Valentine's 
Day.  "  If  in  the  winter  of  my  days  1  could  forget  the  spring, 
you  would  recall  it  in  all  its  freshness." 


That  man  tliat  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man, 
If,  with  hL>  tongue,  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Gifts. — In  the  faded  petals  of  a  bouquet  given  by  tlie  hand  of 
love,  affection  see.?  the  glow  of  the  heart  that  prompted  the  offer- 
ing, and  asks  no  longer  for  the  rose-tint  and  the  fragrance. 


TO 


VALENTINE  SUPPLEMENT 

BALLOU'S     PICTORIAL. 


OUR    SUPPLEHIEKT. 

We  present  our  readers  herewith  our  first  supplementaiy  num- 
ber of  tlie  Pictorial,  tlic  occasion  and  the  theme  selected  being 
Valentine's  Day.  The  illui^trations  are  entirely  original,  through- 
out, designed  and  dra^\Ti  for  us  by  Mr.  Rowse,  whose  elegant 
pencil  needs  no  commendation,  and  completed  by  our  best  en- 
gravers. The  subjects  arc  illustrative  of  the  incidents  and  ideas 
peculiar  to  this  Iioliday  of  Cupid.  The  reader  will  also  find  the 
literary  contents  of  the  number  before  him,  both  prose  and  poetry, 
appropriate  in  every  respect,  so  that  the  whole  forms  a  complete 
and  beautiful  Valentine,  suitable  !is  a  gift  to  cither  sex. 

The  celebration  of  Valentine's  Day  hiis  become  of  late  years 
almost  as  common  as  that  of  New  Year,  and,  affording  as  it  docs 
an  opportunity  for  the  manlfeGtation  of  kindly  feeling,  its  popu- 
larity is  not  to  be  regretted.  Wc  have  so  few  holidays  that  we 
can  very  readily  afford  to  add  one  red-letter  day  to  our  calendar. 
For  our  part,  if  we  find  that  our  contribution  to  the  means  of 
making  the  anniversary  pass  oft'  pleasantly  has  proved  acceptable, 
we  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  although  this  sheet  is  entitled  a  Sup- 
plement to  Ballou's  Pieturial,  yet  it  is  entirely  distinct  from  it, 
and  eomplete  in  itself.  We  may,  from  time  to  time,  as  suitable 
occasions  offer,  publish  other  supplements  during  the  year,  in 
suitable  and  approiiriate  style  for  binding  with  the  regular  weekly 
papers  by  those  who  desire  it. 


Particular  Notice. — Any  person  enclosing  us  one  dollar, 
shall  receive  twenty-five  numbers  of  this  Valentine  Supplement 
by  mail,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  desired. 


[Written  for  Valentino  Supplement  to  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LOVE  LIES  BLEEBIKG. 

The  heart,  though  broken,  lives 

Through  many  an  hour  of  pain ; 
Despair  endurance  gives, 

Though  every  hope  is  vain. 
A  year  has  passed  me  by, 

Aq  age  by  eorrows  told  j 
AgJiin  I  woo  your  eye, 

Again  my  woes  unfold. 

Thy  image  in  my  heart 

Still  lingers  as  of  old; 
Till  life  and  memory  part, 

-Twill  aye  maintain  its  hold. 
Though  kindly  upon  me 

Those  eyes  may  never  shine, 
Still  1*11  prove  true  to  thee, 

Still  be  thy  Valentine. 


BaOEEK-I£EABT£D. 


VALENTIXE  B0U4UEr— FR()3t  SIIAKSPE.IRE. 

O,  happy  pair! 
Your  eyes  are  load-stars,  and  your  tongiie'd  sweet  air 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear. 

Earthlier  happy  is  the^rose  distilled 
Than  that  wnich,  mtuering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 
Grows,  lives  and  dies  in  tingle  blessedness. 

Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind; 
And  therefore  i:>  wing'd  Cupid  painted  blind. 

What  thou  Ecest  when  thou  dost  wake, 
Do  it  for  thy  true  love  tjike ; 
Love  and  languish  for  Mi  sake. 

liea^-on  becomes  the  ninrshal  to  my  wiU, 
And  leads  me  to  your  cj  es :  where  I  oerlook 
Love's  stories  written  in  love's  richest  book. 

Yet  writers  my.  as  in  the  sweetest  bud 
Tlie  eating  c;inker  dwells :  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  thcfincst  wits  of  all. 

0,  hov  thi.^  spring  of  love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day. 

Love  hath  chxsed  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes. 

She  is  mine  own; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel, 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl. 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 


[Written  for  Valentine  Supplement  to  Ballou's  i'ictorial.] 
A  MOURNFUL  TALEATIKE. 

BY  H.VBKIET  A.   D.4VlS0:t. 

Ilere  I  sit  by  the  parlor  grate 
Weeping,  sad,  disconsolate,  * 

Because,  alas.  I  have  no  mate, 
Ou  whom  to  rest  my  weary  pate. 

Siowly  do  the  hours  pass  by, 
Still  I  sit  alone  and  cry, 
From  my  heart  I  really  sigh, 
Because,  ihar  Bill,  thou  art  not  nigh. 

Ilappy  I  would  be,  I  know. 
If  I  had  a  nearer  beau, 

Who  to  see  uie  sure  would  go, 
Nuver  minding  raiu  or  snow. 

In  the  grate  the  coals  do  shiue. 
Looking  like  those  eyes  of  thine. 
Which  should  be  gazing  into  mine. 
Thy  own,  thy  love,  thy  Valentine. 

Before  this  coal  fire  I  do  pine, 
Humming  slowly  "  Auldlang  syne," 
Making  love-knots  in  some  twine, 
And  wishing  Bill  wji/  Valentino. 


n 


Holidays. — We  have  so  few  gala  days  in  this  country  that  we 
should  make  the  most  of  those  which  admit  of  recreation  and 
common  sharing  of  pleasure  ;  such  then  let  this  day  be  in  future 
regarded  among  us,  as  it  was  in  the  olden  time. 


VALENTINE   SUPPLEMENT   TO   BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL. 


BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL. 

[L-VTE  GLLA.SONrf  I'lL'TOHIAL] 


SPLEXDIDLT  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  JOURNAL. 

A  PAPER  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  the  G.T>t  of  January  this  illumined  journal  has 
boi'n  T<\'itly  improved  and  boautificil.  and  one  whole  page 
of  illustrations  WL-ekly  added  to  the  sheet,  which  still  re- 
mains at  the  unpri-'ceilentod  low  price  of  TnnEE  Dollaes 
per  annum,  or  Ttn  Cojins  for  S20.  being  actually,  with- 
out L'.u'ci'tion, 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD! 

Below  wc  give  a  few  hastily  selected  notices  of  the  work 
from  thoic  who  are  good  judges.  W'v  could  cover  h»lf  our 
Siipplemeut  with  the  like  cndor?emeuts  from  every  part  of 
the  country. 

It  is  without  doubt  the  best  Pictorial  now  published. 
The  reading  matter  is  of  the  first  order,  and  the  engrav- 
ings cannot  bo  excelled. — Dern.    Union,  Frederick^  Md. 

BaUou's  Pictorial  leads  all  the  cmhcltished  publications 
in  the  world. —  Christian  Adcocati^,  Buffalo^  N.   Y. 

A  hrilliaut  Illustrated  journal. — Warsaw  {Indiana) 
R'lniblican. 

Mr.  Batlou  seems  resolved  to  make  a  paper  which  shall 
bo  a  credit  to  the  whole  country, — jMu/JUlotcn  (rntn.) 
A'ti'fTliser. 

It  comes  out  dressed  in  very  white  paper,  clear  and 
beautiful  type,  sujicrior  illustrations,  and  a  rich  tJtble  of 
contents. —  Ctinton  [Ms.)  Courant. 

It  is  a  splendid  paper  and  can  defy  competition. — Neic- 
aTk[N.  v.)  Whig, 

A  truly  national  work  that  should  gladden  every  domes- 
tic fire-side  of  the  great  West. —  W'aneviile  {Arkansas) 
Star. 
A  world-renowned  Pictorial. — Argus.  Bellows  Falls,  Vi. 
Your  paper  is  the  most  pleasant  and  valuable  visitor 
that  enters  my  Cimily  circle. —  i>iib>cnber's  htler,Beatifort, 
So.  Carolina. 

We  have  the  means  of  knoiving  that  107.000  of  Ballou"s 
Pictorial  are  now  printed. — Evening  Gazrtte,  Boston. 

It  is  the  best  paper  of  the  kind  ever  printed  in  this 
country,  abounding  with  handsome  illustrations  of  scenes, 
vien-s  and  men  of  the  past  and  present, — Fredericksburg 
{  Va.)  Herald. 

The  Pictorial  merits  the  prodigious  patronage  it  receives. 
—  Washingcon  {D.  C.)  Union. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  matchless 
weekly  journal- — Wisconsin   Fnifri/.  Sttcens  Point.  Wis. 
One  of  the  most   moral,  entcrtiiniiig  and   instructive 
family  newspapers  of  the  day. — yanlticket  {Ms.)  Int/uircr. 
A  popular  and  beautiful  work. — Hempstead,  L.  1. 
The  standard  of  its  literature  becomes  continually  ele- 
vated, while   its   profusion  of  iUm^trations  are  finely  exe- 
cuted, and  of  endless  variety. —  Westchester  {y.  Y.)  HeralJ. 
Those   who  have  been   pleased   with  the  past  conduct 
and  contents  of  this  illustrated  sheet,  cannot  but  be  de- 
lighted with  the  improvements  under  itsnewproprietor- 
sliip, —  The  Burr  Oa.i-.  Juneau,  Wisconsin. 

The  only  American  illustrated  weekly  worth  having. — 
Attica{N.  Y.)  Atlas. 

It  is  fully  equal  to  anything  in  the  art  of  printing  we 
have  seen. — Slonmoulk  Dtmocral,  Free/iold,  jV,  J. 

There  is  not  a  handsomer  sheet  published  in  the  world. 
— Lycoming  Gazette,  WHliamsporl,  Pa. 

Its  engravings  alone  are  worth  more  than  the  subscrip- 
tion price. —  Gazette,  Irast/urg,    17. 

It  is  printed  on  the  finest  of  satin  snrfiwe  paper,  and 
contains  eight  super  royal  quarto  pages  of  engravings  in 
each  numberr  We  commend  it  to  our  reidore;^— fir^H&i/- 
co>i,   Charlottesville.    Va.  * 

A  sterling  Boston  Pictorial,  the  pride  of  this  city  and 
the  Union. —  Soiit/i  Boston  Gazette. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  indelicate  word  or  immoral 
allusion  in  your  beautiful  Pictorial.  I  give  it  to  my  wife 
and  daughters  with  confidence  and  with  pleasure. —  Hub- 
scriher's  leiltr.  Dovm^  N.  H. 

The  numbers  from  week  to  week  are  a  brilliant  record 
of  the  times  in  pictorial  form,  and  few  persons  of  taste  ^rill 
be  without  it. — Boston  Oci-li;  Times. 

It  is  ahead  of  the  famous  London  News  in  the  beauty  of 
its  typography. — Literary  Eclto,  R.  I. 

It  is  decidedly  t'ae  richest  paper  published  in  the  Union, 
an  I  the  plates  and  engravings  are  worta  quidruple  the 
suNscription  price.  Every  family  should  take  it. — Ameri- 
cu'i  Citizen.  Jackson,  Mich. 

Travel  where  you  may  now  throng'i  the  United  States. 
you  sec  this  handsome  and  interesting  journal. — Burltng- 
■ton  Ctntinel,   Vt. 

It  is  the  most  attractive  weekly  that  is  published  in  the 
country. — Southern  Star,  La. 

It  Is  a  paper  that  should  be  on  the  parlor  table  of  every 
la  ly  throughout  the  city,  and  in  fact,  a  room  fitted  up  for 
a  parlor  cannot  be  complete  without  it. — iVeJc5,  Newport. 
Kentucky. 

Tht;  elegant  weekly  journal  is  doing  mnch  for  art  in  this 
country. — Bostolt  Daily  Atlas. 

A  copy  should  grace  every  drawing-room  table. — Albany 
Atlas,  N.  Y. 

It  is  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  world, — Pawtucket  Di- 
rectory, R.  L 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present  in  the  most  elegant 
and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  meLtnge  of  notable 
events  of  the  dav.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  BEST  A3IERICAN"  AU- 
TUORS.  and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  new.-;; 
the  whole  well  spiced  with  ivit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is 
BEAtniFCLLT  ILLCST3-\TED  with  numerous  accurate  engrav- 
ings, by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  matmers.  alto- 
gether making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  design,  in 
t  lis  country.  Its  page.-*  contsin  views  of  everj'  populous 
city  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of  note  in  the 
eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal  ships 
and  steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  tine 
and  accurate  portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the 
world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of  beautiful  scen- 
ery, taken  from  life,  will  also  be  given,  with  numerous 
specimens  from  the  animal  kingdom,  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  i.-  printeil  on  fine  satin  surfitce 
paper,  with  new  and  bcauriful  type,  presenting  in  its  me- 
chanical execution,  an  elegant  specimen  of  art.  The  whole 
forms  a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages. 
Each  six  months  making  a  volume  of  416  pages,  with  about 
one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

Teems  : — Intarublt  is  Advanxe. — One  subscriber  one 
vear.  .?3  00 ;  i-snbscribers,  one  year,  SIC  00 ;  10  subscrib- 
ers, S20  00. 

Any  one  sending  ns  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate, 
shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

%*  One  copy  of  the  Flag  of  oce  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  PicTORUL,  when  taken  together,  by  one  per- 
.«mn.  one  year,  for  84  00. 

\!^y='  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  this 
paper. 

i;2?^  The  PirroEiAL  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  peri- 
odical deiK't=  throughout  the  country.and  of  newsmen,  at 
six  cents  per  single  copy. 

Publi.«hca  by 

M.  M.  EALLOU. 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  St£..  Bcston. 


VALEKTINES  FOR  X855.  PHILIP  J.  COZAXS. 
No.  116  Nas,sau  Street,  New  York,  respectfully  an- 
nounces tc^Eook.-;ellcrsan(l  Dealers  in  Valentines,  that  his 
new  stock  of  VALENTINES.  ENVELOPES,  etc.,  manu- 
factured for  ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY,  February  14, 1855, 
are  now  ready.  The  Valentines  arc  mostly  from  new  de- 
signs, and  for  elegance  and  artistical  finish,  are  superior 
to  any  of  his  foruHT  productions.  Several  years'  experi- 
ence in  mauufirturiiig  enables  him  to  offer  the  most  com- 
plete assortiiKnt  that  h;is  ever  been  manufactured  in  this 
country.  Orders  will  be  filled  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  promptly  forwarded,  either  by 
mail  or  express,  in  lots,  from  SI  to  -SIOOO  worth,  at  the 
following  prices,  viz : 

Marks.  Iti'tail  Prices,  each. 

XX  Extm  Valentines,  in  fancy  French  boxes. . . .  £20  00 

X  Extra  Valentines.        '•  "  '■     10  00 

N  Valentines,  6  stvleS,  in  French  boxes 5  00 

L  •■  6      '•  •■  ■•     3  00 

J  •■  12      '•     2  00 

I  ■•         12      >■     1  50 

G  '^         18      "     1  00 

F  '*         IS      ^'     75 

E  "         36      •'     50 

D  '■         12      •■     3S 

C  ■'         24      '■     25 

A  '■         24     '-     13 

No.l         "         24-    '• 6 

Comic  Valentines,  1000  kinds,  from  1  to  6  cent^  each, 
Valentines  for  children  in  great  variety,  Irom  2  to  6 
cents  eiich.    Valentine  Cards,  with  verses,  gold  and  illu- 
minated borders.  0,  12  and  15  cents  each. 

When  quantities  of  Valentines,  etc..  are  ordered  by 
dealers,  for  cash,  a  liberal  discount  will  be  given  from  the 
above  prices.  On  retail  orders  sent  by  mail  the  postage 
will  be  iirepair!,  and  the  Valentines  done  up  securely  to 
prevent  them  from  being  injured. 

P.  '.  C.  has  recently  imported  a  large  stock  of  Quarto 
and  Note  Lace  PAPERS,  Lace  and  Embossed  EN^'EL- 
OPES.  different  sizes  and  prices,  FANCY  SEALS.aud  oth- 
er articles  appertaining  to  Valentines,  which  will  be  sold 
at  the  lowest  prices. 

Parties  ordering  Valentines  will  please  fbrward  their 
orders  to  insure  prompt  attention.     Addre--^*.  post-paid, 

PHILIP  J.  COZANS, 
Bookseller,  Stationer  and  Manufacturer  of  Valentines, 
feb  14  lib  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


V4XEATIXES : 
SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  THE  TRADE. 

Valentine  De.\lers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  should 

send  at  once  for  one  of 

STRONG'S  SAMPLE  LOTS 

of  Valentines,  containing  the  following  LARGE  ASSORT- 
MENT, viz : 

144    Comic    Valentines,  assorted. 
24  No       1,  Sentimental  Valentines.  as,sorted. 
24     "       2,  "  "  '      " 

24     "       3,  '•  '^  " 

3S     "       6,  "  "  " 

18     "     12,  "  " 

18     "     25,  " 

18     "     37,  " 

12    '•     m,  •'  -^ 

3     "   100,  "  "  '■ 

12     '■       6,       Fancy     Envelopes, 
12     '■     13,  '•  '■  " 

12     '•     19,  "  "  " 

3  Valentine  Writers. 
The.'-e  will  be  sent  at  once  in  a  neat  package,  by  express, 
or  otherwise,  to  any  city,  town,  or  village  in   the  United 
States  or  Canada,  on  receipt  of 

TEN    DOLLARS. 
This  is  the  most  liberal  offer  ever  made  to  Valentine 
Dealers  by  any  publisher,  and  should  induce  all  who  wish 
to  secure  its  advantages,  to  send  in  their  orders 

WITHOUT     DELAY. 

"Talentine  Companies,  and  l\Tiolesale  Dealers"  supplied 
on  the  MOHT  liberal  terms,  for  cash,  from  the 
LAltG-EST  AND  310ST  SPLENDID  ASSOKTMENT. 
T.  W.  S  I'RUjNO',  Importer. 

98  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

CUPID'S    HEAD     QUAETEKS! 

LET  those  who  wish  a  beautiful  and  expressive  Valen- 
tixe,  at  any  price,  rich  and  costly,  or  cheap  and  neat, 
call  at  the  establishment  of  the  undersigned,  where  OuPtn 
himself  wiil  superintend  the  delivery  for  a  few  days.  All 
the  new  Plays.  Magazines,  and  fresh  publications  of  the 
day,  also  lor  sale. 

\VSl  V.  SPENCER,  WhoUsa^"  a»il  Retail  Dealer, 
feb  14  128  Washington  Street: 

FISITER  &  BROTHER, 

VALENTINE    MAKUFACTUREES, 

Call    the  attention  of    dealers  in   tovm  and  country  to 
their  splendid  annual  aj^sortment  of 

VALEISTiiVLS  £■  OR  18.55. 
In  no  previous  year  have  we  issued  so  magnificent  a  stock, 
IN  QUANTITY,  QUALITY  AND  CHEAPNESS. 
The  Sentimental  Valentines  vary  in  price  from  1  cent  to 
S5  each;  Comic  Valentines,  over  500  kiutls ;  Juvenile  Val- 
entines, Gold  Valentine  Cards,  Enlbos^■ed  Envelopes,  to 
suit  all  Valentines,  \rith  or  without  folding. 

SPLENBID  SHOW  BILLS 

put  up  with  all  orders  from  the  country,  and  full  satis- 
faction guaranteed  in  such  cases. 

SEND     US     AN     ORDER! 
You  will  make  money,  render  your  store  attractive,  in- 
crease }  our  business,  and  please  the  ladies. 

FISHER  &  JJUOTUER, 
15  North  6th  Street,  Philadelphia,  71  Court  Street.  Bos- 
ton, Mass  .   74  Ciiatham   Street,  New  York.  54  Baltimore 
Street,  Baltimore-  Md.  feb  14 

A  BOOK  FOE  EVEEY  LIBEAEY. 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  HOSEA  BALLOU.  By 
his  youngest  eon,  JI.vturi^  M.  Eailoc.  This  inter- 
esting home  picture  and  public  record  of  an  eminent  dirine, 
is  one  of  those  simple  but  truthful  narratives  of  the  event- 
ful ca.reer  of  a  strong,  vigorous  and  philosophical  mind, 
engaged  in  the  development  of  liberal  Chri.-'tiai  ity.  The 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  the  youngest  son  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  M.  M.  Eallou,  a  gentleman  long  connected  vrith  the 
Boston  press,  and  one  amply  competent  to  depict  the  pri- 
vate and  public  career  of  one  whom  a  whole  denomination 
have  honored  and  loved.  The  subject.  Uosea  Ballou.  was 
a  self-made  man.  and  the  means  by  nhich  he  rose  to  the 
eminence  which  he  attained  in  the  ranks  of  Christian  war- 
fere,  are  herein  plainly  laid  down.  The  reader  «ill  find 
himself  loth  to  kiy  the  book  aside  until  he  shall  have  fin- 
ished it.  after  reading  a  few  constcutive  pages. 

By  addressing  a  line,  post-paid,  to  the  publisher,  and 
enclosing  one  dollar,  the  book,  containing  an  accurate 
likeness  of  the  subject,  ^vill  be  sent,  free  of  posttige,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail, 
by  the  pubU^her,  A.  TOMPKINS 

feb  14  38  Comhill,  Boston. 


"YE    COXST.IBEL." 

Ye  constabei.  he  had  a  bearde, 
As  hard  us  bearde  could  be. 

Quoth  he.  •'  Ye  Balmc  for  shavi 

The  thing — it  is,"  quoth  he. 

[to  be  costisued.] 


BOVHiJy  TOLimiES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL.— 
We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  ^rish  to  sell  again  at  a  verj'  low  rate,  so  that 
a  liand.-^nie  profit  i.<  realized  by  the  rctsiiler.     Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addreabing  this  oDice,  by  letter,  post-paid. 
jan  6  tf 


THE  WORLD  SHOCLD  KAOW  IT. 
•\\riLKOR'S     CO:>IPOUND    OF    PITSE    COD 

M  LHEU  OIL  AND  LIME  is  a  specific  in  Con- 
sumption and  all  pulmonarv  troubles.  It  is  regularly 
prescribed  by  the  medical  fiiculty  in  cases  of  Scrofula, 
Coughs,  Colds,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  elr...  being  a  inild. 
safe  and  pleasant  medicine.  Bv  this  combination  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime  and  oil.  the  verv  uauscjitiug  character 
of  the  cod  liver  oil  {."^  removed.  and'iLs  efiicacy  as  a  health- 
ful tonic,  and  its  hwiling  properties  are  wonderfuUv  in- 
creased. Consumption  is  almost  universallv  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  neglected  Cold,  which,  ha"d  it  been 
taken  in  season,  might  have  been  cured  in  a  week. 

Dr.  ^VILBOR"s  Comi'01;m>  unites  two  of  the  most  mcrito- 
nous  articles  in  the  Malaria  Medico,  and.  as  a  consc- 
Qncnce,  its  use  has  been  followed  by  the  most  astonishing, 
an  well  as  most  gratifving  success.  Hundreds  who.  it  is 
thought,  were  being  dragged  to  a  consumptive  end.  have 
been  raised  to  health,  hope  and  cheerfulness. 

This  excellent  compound  has,  after  several  years  of  ex- 
tensive use  and  trial,  become  with  many  families  little 
less  than  a  household  word ;  and  there  are  many,  espe- 
cially in  New  England,  who  would  not  be  \vithout  it  in 
their  families  for  a  .'lingle  day,  since  its  timely  use  is  so 
man-ellously  efficacious  in  the  ills  incident  to  our  change- 
able climate. 

WILBOR-S  COMPOUND  OF  COD  LIVER  OIL  AND 
LIME  is  packed  in  convenient  and  safe  form  for  transpor- 
tftrion  to  a  distance,  aud  all  orders  addressed  to  the  Pro- 
prietor, as  below,  will  receive  prompt  attention.  Price, 
per  single  bottle.  SI.  A  liberal  discount  made  to  the 
trade.  For  sale  wholesale  and  retjiil  hv  the  proprietor 
ALEXANDER  B.  WILBOII,  Chemist. 

f«^l  14  No.  156  Court  Street.  Bo.^ton. 


JHEW  M'ORKS  JUST  PUBLISHED 

DV 

SAMUEL  FRENCH, 

No.  121  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

NELL  NOELL,  The  Light  Keepers  Treasure.    By  George 

P.  Burnham.     Price  25  cents. 
THE  SE.i-mrCH :  or,  The  African  Quadroon,     By  Lieu- 
tenant Murray.     Price  25  cents. 
ALICE.  THE  FISIIEK-GTRL:  or,  The  Old  Man  of  the 

Wreck.     By  Austin  C.  Bunlick.     Price  25  cents. 
THE   KING   OF  THE  SEA.     A  Talc  of  the  Fearle.^  and 

Free.     By  Ned  Buntline.     Price  25  cents. 
AUrtOUA:  or,  The  Sharpshooters"  Scout.     A  Rom.ince  of 

the  Revolution.  By  Ben :  Perley  Poore.  Price  'J5  cents. 
THE  QUEEN  Of  THE  SEA :  or,   Our  Lady  of  the  Ocean. 

A  Tale  of  Love.  Strife  and  Chivalry,    By  Ned  Buntline. 

Price  25  cents. 
THE  PRINCE  COR«ATR.     A  Tale  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

By  Augustine  J.  H.  Duganne,    Price  25  cents. 
THE  LAW  STUDENT:  or.  The  Struggles  of  a  Heart.     By 

Oliver  Bounderby.     Price  25  cents. 
THE   INFANT  BRIDE  OF  TRUXILLO.    By  Sylvanus 

Cobb,  Jr.     Price  26  cents. 
BIANCA  :  or,  The  Star  of  the  Valley.     By  Augustine  J. 

H  Duganne.    Price  25  cents. 
THE   DUKE'S    PIUZE.     A   Story   of  Art   and   Heart  m 

Florence.     By  Lieutenant  Murray.     Price  25  cents. 
THE  JUGGLER   OF  NANKIN :  or,   The  Grandee's  Plot. 

By  Sylvanus  Cobb.  Jr.     Price  35  cents. 
TURKEY  AND  THE  TURKS:  or,  Travels  in  Turkey ,with 

lUustrations.    By  Jerome  V.  C.  Smith,  M.D.     Price  25 

centi 
ADA  THE  BETRAYED :  or.  The  Child  of  Slystery.     Price 

25  cents. 
THE  SECRETS  OF  THE  OLD  SMITHY.    A  Sequel  to 

Ada  the  Betrayed.    Price  25  cent,, 
THE  ROMAN  SOPRANO:  or.  The  Captain  of  the  Swiss 

Guard,    By  Charles  G.  Rosenburg.    Price  25  cents. 
THE  ROYAL  fiREENS:  or.  The  Scout  of  the  Susque- 
hanna.    By  Dr.  J.  H.  Robinson.     Price  2b  cents, 
IVAN  THE  SERi':  or,  The  Kusi^ian  and  the  Circassian. 

A  Stor>'  of  Ru-=sia.  Turkey  and  Circassia.     By  Austin  C. 

Eurdick.     Price  15  cents. 

(n?=  Any  person  desiring  information  concerning  whole- 
sale prices  of  the  above  works  should  addrei-'s  the  above. 
post-paid.  To  those  who  purchase  to  sell  again,  a  large 
discount  is  made.  feb  14 


VALENTINES! 

YALEjN'TIA'I  S  of  all  descriptions,  and  of  every  qual- 
ity, splendidly  illumined  and  richly  wiought.  lor 
sale  by  D'EDESiHEN  &  Uo.,  who  are  abo  ngenbf  for  B.\l- 
Loo's  Pictorial  (late  Gle.x.-on".'^)  and  B.\lluu"s  Doll.vi: 
Mau.\Zi>e,  the  cheapest  publication  in  the  world.  «  hole- 
sale  dealers  in  alt  tue  peiiodica]  literature  of  the  day, 
FfcDEIiHEN  &  Co., 
&h  14  9  and  13  Court  Street,  Boston. 

FEINTING,    ENGEAVING     AND 
LITHOGRAPHIKG. 

MOORE    ct    CROSBY, 

Have  recently  added  to  their  E^tublishmeut  the  Store 

No.  130  Washington  Street, 

which  they  have  fitted  up  for  the  uccommodatioa  of  Ladies 

and  Gentlemen  in  want  of 

WEDDIKG,  ADDRESS,  OR  BUSINESS  CARDS, 

EN  VELOI'ES.  C  VKE-BOXES.  BILLET  PAPERS, 

OR  ANY  DESCRIPTION  OF  PRLXriNG. 

IVe  also  continue,  as  usual,  to  receive  orders  for 

Tjpe-Priating',  Engraving,  Lithographing,  and 
OIL  PRINTINa, 

At  the   Old  Stand,  Xo.   1    Water  Street, 
where  may  be  found  specimens  of  work  which  have  re- 
ceived the  highest  prizes  that  have  ever  been  awarded  to 
the  art  in  this  country.  feb  14 

BALLOU'S  PICTOEIAL  IN  NIW  YOEK. 

SAMUEL  FRENCH,  at  121  Nai^sau  Street.  New  York 
city,  is  agent  for  Ballous  Pictori.a.l  for  the  same. 
He  will  i-eceive  subscription.-  for  single  copies,  or  supply 
the  PicroEU.L  in  quantitj'  to  dealers,  on  liberal  terin.-J. 
Persons  can  subscribe  by  the  year  at  121  Nassau  Street, 
and  have  the  paper  regularly  delivered  at  their  repidenccs 
in  the  city.  feb  14 

DR,  J.  CHEEVEK 

HAS  the  largest  and  best  assortment  of  TRUSSES.  AB- 
D03IL\AL  SCPPORTERS,  SHOULDER  BR.\CE?. 
LACED  STOCKINGS  for  Varicose  Veins,  KNEE  CABS, 
etc..  that  can  be  found  at  any  similar  establishment. 

Also,  JLvDE  to  ORDEK.  all  kinds  of  apparatus  for  the  cor- 
rection of  every  variety  of  distortion,  malformation  or 
phyfiical  deformity  of  the  human  frame.  Store  and  office, 
No-  1  Tremont  Temple,  Bo.'Jton.  feb  14 

PRINTING  INK  of  all  grades  and  colors  from  the  cel- 
ebrated Phesix  Manufactory  of  WM.  I'',  I'ROtT, 
New  York,  for  sale  by  John  K.  Kouebs  &  Co.,  Agents,  at 
the  BOSTON  T\'1*E  t  OINDRV,  Spri>g  Lane. 

This  ink  is  constantly  used  on  the  Pictorial  and  Flai;. 
and  purchasers  are  referred  to  their  pages  as  specimens  of 
its  color  aud  ((uality.  The  '^  Valentine-Supplement"  to 
Ballou's  Pictoru.l  is  printed  with  this  ink.  feb  14 

THE  RUSSIASALVE,  25  cents  a  box.  BEDDING  & 
Co..  Prn|n-ii-riii-.  i;n.^i>in,  i.'<  an  excellent  ointment  to 
have  in  the  hmisi-  in  c  i.-c  ••(  Bums  and  Scalds  to  childivn. 
aud  bi-tu^r  than  clic  old-fashioned  broad  |>ouUicc  for  Old 
Sores.  U'ouiidff,  Boils,  etc.  It  is  rccommeuded  by  many 
Boston  physicijins;  c&tablifihed  thirty  years  ago.    ieb  14 


DE.    CSEEVEE'S 
LIFE-ROOT    MUCILAGE. 

THE   WORLD'S    PANACEA 
OF   THE    PRESENT  AGE, 

For     Consumption,    Scrofula,   Salt    Rluiim,    Brysiptlas, 

Cough,    Disea.'ies   of  the    LIvtr.    Dy.*ptpsia, 

Canker,  Mercurial  Disease,  and 

all  gross  acrid  Humors. 

For  Canker  in  the  Throat  and  Stomach.  Inflammatirm 

or  Ulceration  of  the  KJdnevs,  Flatulencv  or  Aciditv  of  the 

Stomach.   Affections   of  the' Liver,  it 'has   obtiiiied    the 

golden  opinion  of  those  competent  to  appreciate  its  value. 

As  a  detergent,  for  cleansing  and  strengthening  the  laxity 

of  fibre  in  caae  of  female  weakness,  it  is  without  a  rival  in 

the  vast  range  of  Materia  Medica.     ThLs 

Health -Promoting  and  Life-Preserving  Panacea 

cannot  be  used  without  advantage,  since  it  invariably  pro- 
motes vitality,  and  gives  a  healthv  tone  to  the  debil'ilated 
organization.  A  trial  of  from  one  to  three  bottles  has 
eflected  permanent  cures  in  hundreds  of  cases  of  the 
above-named  di.=e;iscs. 

A  letter  enclosing  one  dollar  will  procure  a  bottle  rc-ttly 
putupinapajste-board  box,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Union. 

PREPARED   AND   SOLD 

WHOLESALE  AND   EETAIL, 

BY 

DR.    J.     C  H  E  E  V  E  R, 

STORE.  No.  1  TRE:M0NT  TEMPLE, 
BOS  TON.  feb  14 


BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CtBA:  or,  Notes  of 
A.  Traveller  ix  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  fans  nhoiil  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satifdction  in 
this  clear,  conden^ed  and  histoiical  n.irrative.  But  the 
etatLstics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  Tlie  au- 
thor's sketches  of  S-ciety  and  Manners,  aod  bis  skill  iu 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charui  of  a  romance. 

C7"  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  le- 
ceive  the  same  by  return  of  miil./ret  oj  postaae.     Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents ;  in  cloth.  75  cents.     Hlnstrated, 
PHILLIPS,  Sampson  &  CO..  PwW/sAers,  Boston.  Mass. 

CHEAPEST  IHAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Momhly  Magazixe  is  a  work  con- 
taining one  hundnd  royal  octavo  pages  of  reading  matU-r 
in  each  number — being  more  than  any  of  the  Philadelphia 
S3  magazines — and  fomung  t«o  volumes  each  of  six  hun- 
dred pages,  or  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  mittcr 
yearly,  for  ONE    DOLLAR! 

Being  re.=olved  to  furnish  good  and  interesting  reading 
for  the  million,  and  at  a  price  which  all  can  afford, 

EALLOTTS    DOLLAE    MONTHLY 

will  be  filled  viith  entertaining  and  popular  stories,  by  our 
best  writers,  with  sketches,  poems,  scraps  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor, and  a  miscellaneous  compound  of  the  notable  events 
of  the  times  in  both  hemispheres,  forming  an  agreeable 
companion  for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at 
home  or  abroad. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  ticenty  subscribers  with  the  money 
shaU  receive  the  twenty-first  copv  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprirlor, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

BALLOUS  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
We  have  tbe  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorul.  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges:  forming  superb 
and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  iu  the  shape  of  a  se- 
ries of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe;  of  famonsTitie^^ndbcaotifol  villages;  of  pageants 
at  home  and  abroad :  of  fine  maritime  views ;  and.  in  short, 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  sub 
jects:  svith  title-pages  and  indexes.     Price  S3  pervoimne' 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL 

i3rata)ing=l?oom  ifompanion. 

(LATE  GLEASOX'S  PICTORI.\L  ) 
This  paper  presents.  In  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  tho 
day.  IL-^  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  the  Btsr  American  author;,  and  the 
cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well 
spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  iSch  paper  is  IffaullfuUy 
iUustrattd  witU  numerous  accuntte  engravings,  by  emi- 
nent artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making 
a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  country.  Its  pages  con- 
tain views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of 
all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  tbe  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service,  rtith  fine  aud  accurate  portraitsof  every 
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te.A3I     irEXLER'S    VAI<E>TINE. 

Our  artist  has  (iupiL-ied  that  ten- 
der scene,  in  which  the  prince  of 
Valets  and  the  pink  of  housemaids 
•were  the  actors.  The  cotiicss  of 
the  damsel,  the  ardor  of  the  ad- 
mirer, are  sketched  with  spirit — 
even  the  coal-hod  has  a  signifi- 
cance. 

They  were  looking  for  a  hat 
behind  the  door. 

"  •  There  it  is,'  said  the  pretty 
houscmaid.     '  This  is  it,  isn't  it  T 

"  *  Let  me  look,'  said  Sam. 

"  The  pretty  housemaid  had 
stood  the  candle  on  the  floor;  nnd 
as  it  gave  a  verj'  dim  light,  Sam 
was  obliged  to  go  down  on  his 
knees  before  he  could  see  whether 
it  really  was  his  own  hat  or  not. 

"  '  Yes,  this  is  it,'  said  Sam. 
'  Good-hy.' 

'' '  Good-by,"  said  the  pretty 
housemaid. 

"  '  Good-by,'  said  Sam,  and  as 
he  said  it,  "he  dropped  the  hat 
that  had  cost  so  much  trouble 
looking  for. 

"  '  How  awkward  you  are,'  said 
the  pretty  housemaid.  '  You'll 
lose  it  again,  if  yon  dun't  take 
care. 

"  So  just  to  prevent  his  losing 
it  i^ain,  she  put  it  on  for  him. 

'*  Whether  it  was  the  pretty  housemaid's  face  looked  prettier, 
or  whether  it  was  the  accidental  consequence  of  their  being  so 
near  to  each  other,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  to  this  day ;  but 
Sam  kissed  her. 

*'  *  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  did  that  on  purpose/  said  the 
prettv  housemaid,  blushing. 

"  ''jCo,  I  didn't,  then,'  said  Sam ;  *  but  I  will  now.' 

"  So  he  kissed  her  again. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sam  afterwards  indites  a  Valentine, 
which  he  submits  to  the  critical  examination  of  his  father. 

"  Mr.  Weller  resumed  his  pipe  with  critical  solemnity,  and  Sam 
once  more  commenced  and  read  as  follows  : 

'• '  Lovely  cretur,  i  feel  myself  a  dammed — ' 

"  '  That  aint  proper,'  said"  Mr.  Weller,  taking  his  pipe  from  his 
month. 

"  *Xo — it  aint  dammed,'  obsen-ed  Sam,  holding  the  letter  up 
to  the  light,  '  it's  shamed — there's  a  blot  there,  '  I  feel  myself 
ashamed.' 

"  '  Werry  good,'  said  Mr.  Weller.     '  Good.' 

"  '  Feel  myself  ashamed  and  completely  cir — I  forget  wot  this 
word  is,'  said  Sam,  scratching  his  head  with  his  pen,  in  vain 
attempts  to  remember. 

•• '  Why  don't  you  look  at  it,  thcnV  inquired  Mr.  AVeller. 


SAM   KISSING    THE   HOUSEMAID. 


'  '  So  I  am  a  looking  at  it,*  replied  Sam,  '  but  there's  another 
blot ;  here's  a  '  c  '  and  a  '  i '  and  a  '  d.' ' 

"  '  Circumwented,  p'rhaps,'  suggested  Mr.  Weller. 

"  'No,  it  aint  that,'  said  Sam,  '  circumscribed,  that's  it.' 

"'That  aint  as  good  a  word  as  circumwented,  Sammy,'  said 
Mr.  Weller,  gravely. 

"  *  Think  not  f  said  Sam. 

" 'Xothin' like  it,'  replied  his  tiithcr. 

**  'But  dou't  you  tliink  it  means  more  ('  inquired  Sam. 

"'Veil,  p'rhaps  it's  a  more  tenderer  word.' said  SIi'.  Weller, 
after  a  few  moments'  reflection.     '  Go  on,  Sammy.' 

"'Feel  myself  ashamed  and  completely  circumscribed  in  ad- 
dressin'  of  you,  for  you  are  a  nice  gal,  and  nothin'  but  it.' 

"  '  That's  a  werry  pretty  sentiment,'  said  the  elder  Mr.  Weller. 

"  '  Yes,  I  think  itraythe'r  good,'  observed  Sam,  highly  flattered. 

"  *  Wot  I  like  in  that  ere  style  of  writin".  said  the  elder  Mr.  AYel- 
ler,  'is,  that  iliere  aint  no  callin'  names  in  it, — ^no  Wenuses,  nor 
nothin'  o'  that  kind ;  wot's  the  good  o'  callin'  a  young  'ooman  a 
Wenus  or  a  angel,  Sammy  V 

"  'Ah  !  what  indeed  .''  said  Sam. 

" '  You  might  jest  as  veil  call  her  a  griffin,  or  a  unicorn,  or 
a  king's  arms  at  once,  which  i?  very  well  knovn  to  be  a  collec- 
tion o'  fabulous  animals.'  added  Mr.  Weller. 

"  '  Just  at  well,'  said  Sam. 


"  '  Drive  on,  Sammy.' 
"'Afore  I  see  you,  I  thought 
all  women  was  alike.' 

*'  "So  they  arc,'  observed  the 
elder  Mr.  Weller,  parenthetically. 
"'But  now,'  continued  Satri, 
'  now  I  find  what  a  reg'lar  ink- 
red'ious  turnip  I  must  ha'  been, 
for  there  aint  nobody  like  you, 
though  /  like  you  better  than 
nothin'  at  all.  I  thought  it  best 
to  m.ikc  that  rayther  strong,*  said 
Sam,  looking  up. 

Mr.  Weller  nodded  approving- 
ly, and  Sam  resumed  ; 

"  '  So  I  take  the  privilege  of  the 
day.  Mar}-,  my  dear —  as  the  gen- 
'Icm'n  in  difficulties  did,  ven  he 
valked  out  of  a  Sunday — to  tell 
you  that  the  first  and  only  time  I 
sec  yon,  your  likeness  was  took 
in  my  hart  in  much  quicker  time 
and  brighter  colors  than  ever  a 
likeness  was  taken  by  the  profecl 
macheen  (wich  p'rhaps  yon  may 
have  heard  on,  Mary,  my  dear), 
altho'  it  does  finish  a  ponrait  and 
put  the  frame  and  glass  on  com- 
plete with  a  hook  at  the  end  to 
hang  it  up  by  all  in  t^vo  minutes 
and  a  quarter.' 

"  '  I'm  afeerd  that  werges  on 
the  poetical,  Sammy,'   said  Mr. 
Weller,  dubiously,  removing  his  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

"  '  No,  it  don't,'  replied  Siim,  reading  on  very  quickly  to  avoid 
contesting  the  point. 

"  '  Except  of  me,  Mary,  my  dear,  as  your  Walentine,  and  think 
over  what  I've  said.  My  dear  Mary,  I  will  now  conclude.'  That's 
all,"  said  Sam. 

"  '  That's  rayther  a  suddenly  pull  up,  aint  it,  Sammy  V  in- 
quired Mr.  Weller. 

"  '  Not  a  bit  on  it,'  said  Sam,  *  she'll  wish  there  was  more,  and 
that's  the  great  art  o'  letter  writin'.' 

" '  Well/  said  Mr.  Weller,  '  there's  somethin'  in  that,  and  I 

wish  vour  mother-in-law  'ud  only  conduct  her  conversation  on  the 

same  genteel  principle.    Aint  you  goin'  to  sign  it  ?' 

"  '  That's  the  difficulty,'  said  Sam,  '  I  don't  know  what  to  sign  it.' 

" '  Sign  it  Veller,'  said  the  oldest  survivingproprietor  of  that  name. 

"  '  Wont   do,'  said  Sam.     '  Never  sign  a  Walentine  with  your 

own  name.' 

"' Sign  it  ' Pickwick,'  then,' said  Mi-.  Weller;  'it's  a  werry 
good  name,  and  a  easy  one  to  spell.' 

"  '  The  werry  thing,'  said  Sam.  So  he  signed  the  letter,  '  Your 
love-sick  Pickwick,'  and  baving  folded  it  in  a  ver>"  intricate  man- 
ner, squeezed  a  down-hill  direction  in  one  comer  :  '  To  Mary, 
Housemaid  at  Mr.  Nupkin's  jMayor's,  Ipswich,  Suffolk  ;'  and  put 
it  in  liis  pocket,  wafered  and  ready  for  the  general  post. 
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FLORIDA. 

It  was  on  Palm  Sunday  (\rluch  the  Spaniards  call  Pasqva  de 
Fhres),  in  the  year  1512,  that  the  chivalrous  Ponce  de  Leon 
landed  near  the  present  city  of  St.  Augustine,  and  named  the 
land  in  commemoration  of  the  day.  This  was  the  commcnceraent 
of  upwards  of  two  hundred  yeai-s  of  Spanish  rule,  one  of  the  most 
marked  phases  of  which  is  chronicled  in  the  tale  on  page  106  of 
this  sheet-  But  in  1819  the  Spanishyoke  was  broken,  and  Florida 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  temtory,  to  take  rank  among 
the  Slates  in  1845.  Florida  covers  34,000,000  acres,  with  exten- 
sive lagoons  and  everglade  swamps.  Here,  amid  huge  trees  clothed 
in  weeping  moss,  the  smaller  animals  roam  in  almost  unmolested 
freedom,   although  occasionally  the  planters  make  a  nocturnal 


foray..  One  of  these  our  artist  has  ably  represented,  and  o  i  the 
other  hand  is  a  scene  peculiar  to  the  small  islands  which  dot  itie 
almost  impassable  swamps,  retreats,  for  ages  past,  for  the  red-men 
of  the  forest,  who  pass  their  time  in  dancing,  hunting  or  prepara- 
tions for  war,  while  their  patient  wives  toil  under  heavy  burthens. 
The  climate  of  Florida  is  almost  tropical,  and  among  the  staple 
productions  we  find  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  oranges,  lemons,  figs 
.and  bananas.  In  some  sections  the  dew  is  never  congealed  on  the 
grass,  nor  is  a  flake  of  snow  seen  floating  in  the  air.  Invalids  re- 
fresh themselves  with  melons  in  January,  and  the  sugar-cane, 
growing  unharmed  in  the  old  Indian  retreats,  attains  the  height 
of  a  good-sized  tree.  The  forests  of  live-oak  afford  an  abundance 
of  unequalled  material  for  ship-btulding,  and  the  recent  erection 


of  steam  saw-mills  enables  the  inhabitants  to  ei^port  large  quanti 
ties  of  yellow  pine  lumber.  The  Seminole  race  until  recently  have 
prevented  the  colonization  of  Florida,  but  since  the  Indians  have 
been  removed,  the  population  has  increased,  a  wise  law  assigning 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land  to  every  actual  settler.  St. 
Augustine  is  a  noble  monument  of  the  Spanish  dominion,  and  the 
old  Fort  of  St.  Mark  yet  towers  over  its  houses  built  of  concrete, 
and  embalmed  in  flowers.  Here,  a  few  years  since,  was  discovered 
some  relics  of  the  Inquisition  in  two  deep  vaulted  cells,  far  under 
ground.  In  one  of  them  a  wooden  machine  was  found,  which 
some  supposed  might  have  been  a  rack,  and  in  the  other  a  quantity 
of  human  bones.  The  doors  of  these  cells  had  been  walled  up 
before  the  fort  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 


OR 

THE    HEIR    OF    GLENYILLE. 

A  DOMESTIC  TALE  OF  EEYOLUTIONASY  DAYS. 


BT    rHASCIS    A.    DHRITAGB.  | 

[COXTINCED.]  I 

CHAPTER  XIV.— [cosTisuED.]  i 

"Do  not  hesitate,"  cried  Sir  ^Vshley,  "  time  presses." 

"But  mv  mother — " 

"In  one  hour  she  will  receive  a  letter  from  me  explaining  my 
intentions  :ind  enclosing  a  remittance;  in  one  month  she  shall 
meet  Lady  Glenville  in  Halifax." 

"Lady  GlenWIle !"  cried  Eleanor;  and  the  keen  sense  of 
Glenville  detected  exultation  in  the  tone. 

"Ho,  there!  Louis!"  he  cried  to  his  servant.  "Open  your 
lantern,  and  send  the  carriage  hither." 

Before  Eleanor  had  realized  to  what  she  had  consented,  the 
carriage  was  driven  up,  the  door  flung  open  and  the  steps  let 
dosvn.  It  seemed  as  if  a  wUl  superior  to  her  own  influenced  her 
actions.  She  stepped  unresistingly  into  the  carriage  and  threw 
herself  hack  on  the  seat.  She  was  conscious  that  Glenville  en- 
tered too,  she  heard  the  door  closed  and  her  companion  say :  "  Re- 
member my  instructions,  Louis.  Long  Wharf!"  The  next 
moment  the  carriage  was  dashing  through  the  darkness.  A  few 
moments'  rapid  driving  brought  thera  to  the  water-side.  Here 
ftnd  there-the  rays  of  a  lamp  flashed  out  on  the  gusty  waves  that 
were  rolling  moodily  away  from  the  shore.  They  rapidly  glided 
past  a  row  of  low  stores,  and  then  their  speed  was  suddenly 
checked,  the  carriage  whirled  round,  the  door  opened,  and  Glen- 
ville springing  out,  aided  his  companion  to  alight. 

She  gave  him  her  hand  as  her  foot  touched  the  ground.  They 
were  now  at  the  extremity-  of  the  pier.  The  tall  masts,  yards 
and  rigging  of  a  mannDf-war  schooner,  dimly  lighted  by  battle- 
lanterns  at  the  gangway,  rose  like  a  huge  black  skeleton  before 
her  eves.  The  tide  was  going  out  and  the  schooner  lay  low,  but 
a  gangway  plank,  with  side  ropes  manned  by  sailors,  afforded  a 
safe  descent  on  board.  As  Eleanor  and  her  companion  went 
down  the  vibrating  platform,  the  sentinels  presented  arms,  and 
an  officer  in  naval  uniform  raised  his  laced  hat,  presented  bis 
hand  and  aided  the  last  footsteps  of  the  lady.  This  was  Captain 
Transom,  the  commander  of  the  cutter. 

"  You  had  better  go  below,  Sir  Ashley,"  said  the  ofiBcer,  "  and 
be  out  of  the  way  of  the  noise  and  confusion.  I  ^-ill  pay  my 
respects  to  you  when  we  are  in  blue  water." 

Glenville  bowed,  and  the  captain  led  the  way  to  the  cabin. 

"  This,  Eleanor,"  said  Glenville,  when  they  were  below,  point- 
ing to  a  door  on  the  starboard  side,  "  is  your  state-room.  Aline  is 
on  the  other  side.  You  will  find  in  your  room  a  wardrobe  as 
ample  as  I  could  procure  on  short  notice.  I  had  hoped  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  maid  to  attend  upon  you — but  in  that  I  was 
disappointed." 

"  You  are  truly  generous,  Sir  Ashley.  But  you  will  pardon 
me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  must  now  bid  you  good  night.  The 
emotion — the  surprise  of  this  sudden  step — the  agiuition  I  have 
been  in  ever  since  receiving  your  letter  require  repose.  Good 
night,  then !" 

"  Good  night!  is  that  all,, Eleanor  V 

She  offered  her  band.  Glenville  raised  it  to  his  lips  and  kissed 
it  rapturously.  The  little  hand  was  suddenly  withdrawn,  the 
graceful  figure  vanished  into  the  state-room,  and  the  click  of  the 
lock  as  it  secured  the  door  showed  that  the  lady  bad  no  intention 
of  re-appearing  again  that  night. 

Glenville  threw  himself  upon  the  transom. 

"  Mine !"  he  murmured  to  himself.  "  Mine  !  a  beautiful,  pure 
voung  being — guileless  and  confiding.  She  shall  have  no  cause 
to  repent  the  confidence  she  h:is  reposed  in  me.  Bat  that  wo- 
man's heart  is  a  riddle — her  acts  as  uncertain  as  the  course  of  a 
weather-vane — I  should  have  been  surprised  at  the  event  of  this 
evening.  But  she  must  have  loved  me  secretly — yes  !  I  will  be- 
lieve she  loved  me — and  it  is  not  from  a  dazzling  estimate  of  the 
worldly  benefits  of  the  match,  that  she  has  placed  her  happiness 
in  my  keeping.  She  shall  not  repent  the  step  she  has  taken. 
Mv  future  shall  redeem  the  past — if  redemption  at  this  hour  is 

possible." 

Aleanwhile  the  crew  of  the  Spiteful  had  not  been  inactive. 
Tlie  gang-plank  had  been  hauled  on  board,  the  fasts  cast  off, 
and  the  bows  of  the  little  cutter,  yielding  to  the  hebn  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  tide,  swang  off,  while  the  sails  one  by  one  expanded 
overhead  like  dark  wings,  soon  exerted  their  fall  power  of  pro- 
])ulsion.  Standing  steadily  up  before  the  strong  west  wind,  she 
dashed  through  the  bay,  her  prow  sheeted  with  foam,  her  white 
wake  in  the  groaning  water  marked  by  myriads  of  phosphorescent 
sparkles. 

"The  wind  is  blowing  almost  a  gale,  pilot,"  said  Captain 
Transom  to  the  helmsman,  a  tall  man,  with  his  great  coat  but- 
toned close  to  his  throat,  the  huge  collar  drawn  up,  and  his  sou'- 
wester pulled  well  down  to  ward  oft'  the  Uxry  of  the  pitiless 
winter  blast.  "  It  is  rather  hazardous  to  put  her  under  so  much 
caHvass." 

"  The  wind  is  unsteady,"  answered  the  pilot,  after  a  glance  at 
the  weather  quarter,  "  and  will  chop  round  before  long,  and  then 
I  tliiuk  we  shall  have  dirty  weather.  "We  must  make  the  most 
of  it  while  it  holds,  and  get  a  good  offing.  Time  enough  to  ease 
her  half  an  hour  hence."' 


"  You'll  catch  cold  here,"  said  the  captain,  advancing  to  a  gen- 
tleman ^^Tapped  in  a  cloak,  who  siood  leaning  against  the  bul- 
wark. "  Don't  let  your  politeness  keep  you  up  here.  Gro  down 
into  the  cabin,  I'll  rejoin  you  before  long." 

"  Very  well,  captain,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  I  was  just 
thinking  of  mnning  off." 

Bowing  to  the  officer,  the  gentleman  descended  to  the  cabin, 
where,  dropping  himself  upon  tlie  transom,  he  threw  off  his  cloak 
and  hat,  and  nodding  to  Glenville,  exclaimed : 
"  My  dear  friend — how  are  you  i" 

The  baronet  sprang  to  his  feet  in  amazement  and  indignation. 
"Baul  Bolton!"    he  exclaimed.       "Villain!    how  came  you 
here  V 

"  Softly,  softly.  By  the  same  course  that  you  took,  my  dear 
friend,"  replied  Bolton,  coolly.  "  Only  that  I  came  on  foot,  while 
voa  rode  in  your  carriage.  Do  you  recollect  the  little  German 
tale  I  told  you  this  morning  ?  '  I'm  coming  too.'  Ha  !  ha  !  Sir 
Ashley.  Give  me  the  credit  of  adroitly  managing  an  agreeable 
sui-prisc !" 

"But — but — "  stammered  Glenville,  "how  did  vou  know  of 
my  proposed  departure  V 

"Ah,  Sir  Ashley — that  is  my  secret.  Suffice  it  to  say,  your 
faitliful  Paul  learned  of  your  project,  and  be  is  here  to  share  your 
fortune.  It  matters  not  where  I  live,  in  Boston  or  Halifax,  so 
that  I  enjoy  your  society.  And  I  truit  that  your  bride  will  have 
no  objection  to  mine."  ' 

"  And  this  fiend  to  be  beside  me  forever  !"  thought  GUnville. 
"  I  thought  I  would  make  myself  known  in  private,"  said  Bol- 
ton, rising  and  resuming  his  cloak  and  hat,  "  as  it  was  quite  un- 
necessary- to  let  Captain  Transom  into  the  secret  of  my  taking 
you  by  surprise.  Because  I  was  obliged  to  inform  him  that  I 
was  associated  with  you  in  your  mission.  Olhenvise  I  could  not 
have  secured  my  passage.  And  now  you  must  excuse  me.  I 
know  I  must  tear  myself  from  you  for  a  few  moments,  for  it  is 
blowing  rather  hard,  and  I  am  anxious  to  see  how  the  cutter 
carries  sail." 

Bloi^ing  a  kiss  to  the  astounded  Glenville,  Mr.  Bolton  lightly 
ascended  to  tlie  deck. 

"  That  man  is  my  evil  genius  !"  groaned  the  baronet. 
"  And  am  not  I  your  good  angel?"   said  Lady  O'Halloran, 
coming  out  of  the  starboard  state-room. 

"Agatha!"  cried  Glenville,  recoiling  in  despair. 
"  Av,  Ashley — Agatha !  you  cannot  escape  me,  any  more  than 
you  can  escape  tliat  man.  Know  that  she  to  whom  you  address- 
ed this  passionate  letter  this  morning,"  and  with  a  smile  of  tri- 
umph she  produced  Glenville's  letter  to  Eleanor,  "  despises,  fears 
and  loathes  you,  as  much  as  it  is  in  her  nature  to  do.  Were 
her  heart  free,  she  would  never  bestow  her  hand  on  you.  Nor  is 
she  formed  to  make  you  happy.  Y'our  passion  was  a  wild,  delu- 
sive dream.  Had  your  plans  been  crowned  with  success,  you 
would  have  wearied  of  jour  conquest.  Your  vacillating,  broken 
will  requires  strength  of  mind  to  lean  upon.  I  possess  that  reso- 
lution and  that  fixity  of  pui-pose  that  you  want.  Fate  has  brought 
us  together — we  cannot  port." 

"  I  would  that  this  hour  were  my  last !"  said  Glenville, 
gloomily. 

"  You  wish  no  such  thing,"  said  Lady  O'Halloran.  "  Yon 
have  not  the  courage  to  meet  death.  Listen  !  Do  you  not  hear 
the  i\Tathful  roar  of  tlie  wind  through  the  rigging — the  rattling 
of  the  blocks — and  the  trampling  of  the  seamen  overhead  1  It  is 
a  wild  night.  A  single  mischance  may  precipitate  us  into  eternity 
— are  vou  prepared  to  die  J" 

"  Xo,  no,  Agatha,"  answered  Glenville,  cowering,  "God  knows 
I  am  unprepared — and — and — I  am  afraid.  It  is,  as  you  say, 
blowing  hard.     Do  you  think  there  is  danger  1" 

"Danger  I  yes  !"  replied  Lady  O'Halloran,  with  a  wild  laugh. 
"  And  I  glory  in  it.  My  spirits  always  rise  with  peril.  Give 
me  your  hand — poor  trembler — I  have  courage  enough  for  both 
of  us." 

As  Glenville  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  meet  hers,  as  she 
stood  there,  triumphant  in  her  beauty,  her  eyes  glittering  like  a 
serpent's,  with  a  wild  and  strange  f;iscination,  there  came  a 
sudden  shock  that  nearly  threw  them  from  their  feet. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  exclaimed  Glenville,  trembling  violently. 
"  0,  Agatha,  we  ai-e  lost !" 

'     "  Come  with  me,  quick  !"  cried  Lady  O'Halloran.      "  Some- 
thing dreadful  has  happened.     We  must  go  on  dock." 

Obeying  the  strong  will  of  his  companion,  Glenville  sprang  up 
the  cabin  stairs. 

■  "Dog!  villmn  !"  ho  heard  Transom  exclaim,  as  he  came  out 
on  the  flish  dock.     "  You  shall  meet  your  deserts !" 

The  exclamation  was  addressed  to  the  pilot.  He  had  run  the 
cutter  aground  on  the  bar  off  Long  Island  head.  The  captain, 
cocked  a  pistol  in  his  wrath.  But  the  pilot  had  not  stopped  to 
listen  to  his  words.  The  moment  the  schooner  struck,  lie  aban- 
doned the  helm,  dropped  over  the  side  and  gained  Ins  boat  which 
was  towing  astern,  cut  the  rope,  and  drifted  away.  The  plash  of 
his  oars  was  distinctly  audible. 

"  Hurrah  for  the  sons  of  liberty  !"  were  the  words  borne  from 
his  lips  by  the  blast  as  he  made  his  escape.  Transom  fii-ed  liis 
pistols  after  the  fugirive,  but  his  shots  were  wasted. 

"  Hard  and  fast !"  he  exclaimed  with  an  oath  ;  "blowing  like 
fQry — and  no  chance  of  getting  off  till  the  next  tide." 

He  was  about  issuing  his  orders  to  take  in  sail,  when  the  dis- 
mal crv  of  "  tire  !"  was  heard  from  the  crew.  Alarmed  at  this 
new  danger,  he  nished  forward.  Smoke  and  flame  simultaneously 
poured  out  of  the  main  hatch.  A  moment's  examination  satis- 
fied the  captain  of  the  imminence  of  the  peril,  and  the  impossibil- 
ity of  saving  the  vessel.  It  was  useless  to  inquire  how  the  fire 
originated.     It  was  enough  to  know  that  it  had  got  tmdcr  way  to 


such  an  extent  that  only  instant  activity  could  save  their  lives. 
The  boats  were  launched,  there  was  still  water  enough  on  the 
bar  to  float  them,  though  the  tide  was  falling  rapidly,  manned, 
and  the  passengers  and  every  soul  of  the  ship's  company  embark- 
ed. They  hurriedly  put  oft'  from  the  schooner,  and  pulled  vigor- 
ously for  some  minutes,  while  almost  as  rapidly  as  a  piece  of  fire- 
work is  ignited,  the  flames  darted  like  hissing  serpents  up  the 
rigging,  coiled  up  the  masts,  ran  along  the  yards,  and  kindled 
the  sails  into  a  blaze.  Soon  two  pyramids  were  seen  swayed  to 
and  fro,  sometimes  blended  in  one  mass,  waving  and  crackling 
and  scattering  showers  of  sparks,  like  stars  over  the  troubled 
waters. 

"Are  the  guns  shotted  ?"  asked  Bolton  of  the  captain. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "but  we  arc  out  of  their  range.  Ha  ! 
there  goes  the  starboard  battery !" 

As  he  spoke,  the  heated  guns  on  the  starboard  side  exploded 
in  quick  succession — followed  by  the  roar  of  the  port  guns, 
sending  their  harmless  shot  richochetting  over  the  waste  of 
waters. 

"  Now,  pull  lads,  for  your  lives  !"  cried  Ti-ansom.  "  I  would 
give  a  thousand  guineas  if  we  were  half  a  mile  further  from  the 

cutter." 

Every  eye  was  fixed  intently  and  fearfully  upon  the  burning 
■vsTCck.  Huge  folds  of  flame,  like  the  surging  drapery  of  a 
blood-red  banner  suspended  in  the  air,  waved  to  and  fro,  while 
below,  streaks  of  bright  orange  and  yellow  blazed  with  intensity, 
and  lit  up  the  islands,  the  bay,  the  ocean  and  the  distant  town. 
All  at  once,  a  dull,  crushing  thunder  blast,  followed  by  shooting 
spires  of  flames,  radiating  in  all  directions,  and  suddenly  quench- 
ed by  utter  darknes.s,  announced  the  explosion  of  the  magazine. 
Xothing  but  a  few  gleaming  coals,  indicating  the  fragments  of 
sundered  knees,  remained  of  the  gallant  little  cutter,  that  had  so 
lately  swept  through  the  channel  like  an  osprey. 

"Poor  little  Spiteful !"  said  the  captain.  "  She  was  as  saucy 
a  craft  as  ever  swam.     I  shall  never  find  a  better  sea-boat." 

It  required  hours  of  hard  pulling  against  wind  and  tide,  to 
bring  them  to  the  wharf.  They  encountered  several  boats  which 
had  been  sent  to  their  relief,  and  quite  a  flotilla  pulled  up  to  town 
in  company.  A  carriage  was  procured  to  take  Lady  O'Halloran 
home,  and  on  parting  from  her  at  her  door,  Glenville,  bowed 
down  by  disappointment,  fatigue  and  despair,  promised  to  see 
her  in  the  morning,  feeling  sensible  that  henceforth  he  was  an 
instrument  in  her  hands. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

THE   NAEEOW    ESCAPE     OF    MR.     PAUL    BOLTON. 

Some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  incidents  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter  and  we  have  now  to  ask  our  readers  to  accompany  us 
once  more  to  the  habitation  of  the  fortune-teller,  and  to  stand 
within  that  darkened  chamber  wherein  it  is  the  sage  dealing  out 
the  oracles  of  wisdom,  or  the  charlatan  imposing  on  the  credulous, 
according  to  the  varying  opinion  of  the  public. 

A  lady  stood  alone  in  the  mystic  chamber — the  person  who 
had  accompanied  her,  having  retired.  This  time,  a  heavy,  black 
curtain  fell  directly  behind  the  place  where  the  diviner  usually 
sat,  while  the  dim  lamp  flickering  in  its  socket — every  ray  of  day- 
light was  excluded  by  thick  curtains — faintly  illuminated  the 
figure  of  the  fortune-teller,  as  he  stood,  dra^-n  up  to  his  full 
heio-hi,  gazing  with  eyes  she  felt,  rather  than  saw,  at  his  visitor. 
But  Ladv  O'Halloran  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  high-spirited  wo- 
man, and  though  she  acknowledged  that  the  scene  was  well  got  up, 
yet  she  shook  oft"  the  strange  feeling  of  awe  that  was  insensibly 
creeping  over  her,  and  said  : 

"  Air.  Zamorn,  or  whatever  else  you  call  yourself,  I  came  here 
to  oblige  a  friend,  and  to  have  my  fortune  told.  You  will  oblige 
me  by  going  through  the  form  immediately,  as  I  have  little  time 
to  waste  in  such  folly.  So  I  request  you  will  examine  my  hand, 
or  shuffle  your  cards." 

"  Your  ladyship,"  said  the  fortune-teller,  "  will  not  humiliate 
me  bv  supposing  I  will  subject  her  to  the  quackery  of  palmistry 
and  cards.  I  suit  my  oracles  to  the  taste  of  my  patrons.  You 
are  a  fine  lady — you  know  what  tableaux  vivants  are." 

"  I  have  often  performed  in  them  myself,"  replied  Lady 
O'Halloran. 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  give  you  a  pictured  vision  of  the  past,  and 
if  you  then  will  it,  of  the  future." 

"Proceed  with  your  mummery,"  said  the  lady,  impatiently.  "I 
told  you  I  had  no  time  to  waste." 

The  fortune-teller  bowed  and  disappeared  behind  the  curtain, 
while  the  single  lamp  tlied  away  after  a  few  flashes,  and  left  tho 
room  in  utter  darkness.  In  a  very  few  minutes,  however,  the  cur- 
tain parting  in  the  centre,  was  drawn  to  one  side,  and  a  strong 
light  from  behind  was  thrown  upon  what  seemed  the  wall  of  an 
elegant  apartment.  Through  the  aperture  of  a  large  window  ap- 
peared the  roofs  and  chimneys  of  a  city,  and  in  the  distance  rose 
two  square  structures  which  Lady  O'Hallonin  recognized  as  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame.  If  the  scene  was  painted,  it  was  so  skil- 
fully done  that  the  illusion  was  complete,  and  she  fancied  that  she 
was  gazing  once  more  upon  the  spires  and  battlements  of  Paris. 
Ere  she  could  recover  from  her  surprise  and  hallucination, 
a  female  figure  glided  in.  She  could  scarcely  suppress  a 
scream  when  she  recognized  in  the  stately  form  and  fine  profile 
of  the  face,  her  own  image,  as  the  mirror  had  reflected  it  in  her 
eves  twenty  years  before.  A  male  figure  richly  attired,  but  the 
face  concealed,  now  entered  and  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  fair  im- 
age. The  gestures  were  those  of  a  lover.  The  mimic  Lady 
O'Halloran  pointed  to  the  wedding  ring  upon  her  finger.  But 
the  suitor  yet  continued  his  mute  wooing.  Then  the  lady  bent 
forward,  raised  him,  pressed  her  lips  to  his  forehead.  Tho 
cuitain  closed. 
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"  How  like  you  my  first  tableau  V  asked  a  voice. 

"I  do  not  iindcrstimd  it,"  replied  Lady  O'Halloran,  with  a 
voice  which  was  the  tinner  since  the  darkness  concealed  the 
expression  of  her  agitated  countenance.     "  Have  you  finished  V 

'*  Xot  yet,"  replied  the  fortune-teller.  "  One  more  scene  of  the 
past  ere  we  attempt  the  future." 

After  a  long  inten-al,  the  curtain  was  again  withdi-aivn.  The 
scene  represented  a  chamber,  very  dimly  lighted.  Through  a 
gothic  window  the  stars  were  seen  shining  in  a  midnight  sky.  It 
was  sometime  before  Lady  O'Halloran  could  distinguish  a  bed 
whereon  lay  some  person  ^vrithing  as  if  in  agony,  the  whole  face 
and  figure  concealed  by  a  white  sheet.  Again  that  appalling  im- 
age of  herself  entered  in  a  white  dress,  and  carrying  a  night- 
lamp  in  one  hand  and  a  wine-glass  in  the  other.  The  figure  ap- 
jtroached  the  bed,  removed  the  bedclothes,  and  bending  over, 
seemed  to  administer  the  contents  of  the  glass  to  the  occupant  of 
the  bed.  She  then  replaced  the  sheet.  A  convulsive  struggle  of 
the  recumbent  figure,  and  then  silence  and  rigidity  indicated 
dealh.  The  spectre-lady  turned  from  the  couch,  and  as  she  tore 
the  wedding  ring  from  her  finger  the  curtain  fell  for  the  second 
time. 

The  fortnne-tellcr  came  forward  with  a  lamp  and  placed  it  on 
the  table.  He  then  advanced  to  question  his  visitor,  but  Lady 
O'Halloran  had  fallen  from  her  scat  with  her  face  to  the  floor. 

"The  arrow  was  well  aimed  !"  said  the  fortune-teller,  as  he 
raised  the  fallen  lady.     "  She  could  not  stand  the  test !" 

He  touched  a  bell,  and  the  old  housekeeper  appeared. 

"Mai-garct,"  said  the  fortune-teller,  "is  the  carriage  still  in 
wailing  at  the  door  V 

"  Ay,  master ;  the  coachman  is  swearing  outside  because  I 
wouldn't  let  him  in." 

"  That's  well.  Xow  dame,  help  me  down  stairs  with  this  bit 
of  painted  flesh,  while  she  is  yet  unconscious." 

The  fortune-teller,  assisted  by  the  old  woman,  now  lifted  the 
lady  carefully  and  bore  her  down  the  staircase  to  the  hall  where 
they  placed  her  in  a  chair.  The  fortune-teller  then  put  a  small 
phial  in  the  old  woman's  hand. 

"  Apply  this  to  her  nostrils,"  said  he,  "  and  the  moment  she 
begins  to  revive,  leave  her  to  herself.  After  she  has  gone,  you 
can  admit  the  person  I  described  to  you,  if  he  calls." 

As  soon  as  the  fortune-teller  had  disappeared  up  the  staircase, 
the  old  woman  applied  the  open  phial  as  directed.  The  contents 
must  have  been  powerful,  for  the  lady  had  no  sooner  begun  to  in- 
hale them,  than  she  sat  up  and  opened  her  dark  eyes  ;  whereupon 
the  old  woman  instantly  hobbled  away  with  all  the  speed  she 
could  muster.  Lady  O'Halloran  gazed  round  her  for  a  few  sec- 
onds in  astonishment,  unable  to  recognize  the  locality  or  recall 
her  wandering  senses.  At  last,  her  recollection  apparently  re- 
turned to  her — she  rose,  moved  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  The 
bracing  air  without  soon  revived  her,  and  she  walked  with  a  firm 
step  to  her  carriage. 

Not  long  after  she  had  driven  away,  a  second  visitor  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  the  fortune-teller.  The  long  furred 
cloak  he  wore  could  not  conceal  his  profession,  for  his  spurs  jing- 
led as  he  walked,  and  the  steel  end  of  a  scabbard  appeared  below 
the  garment. 

"Ton  are  Rudolph  Zamom,  the  pretended  fortune-teller T" 
said  his  visitor. 

"  Sir  Ashley  GlcnvUIc  shall  judge  of  my  skill  with  his  own 
eves,"  replied  the  fortune-teller. 

"  I  confess  that  I  am  incredulous,"  said  Glenville,  somewhat 
vexed  L.t  being  recognized.  "  In  what  does  your  skill  consist  1" 

"  In  reading  the  future  by  the  past,"  returned  the  magician. 

"  You  don't  pretend,  fellow,  that  you  know  all  my  antece- 
dents 1"  said  the  baronet,  haughtily. 

"  I  know  not  that  I  know  aught  of  them.  My  skill  can  conjure 
np  images  and  visions  of  the  past — whether  they  are  true  or  false 
is  for  those  reflected  in  the  pageant  to  decide." 

"  "Well,  well,  cease  thy  jargon — and  let  me  sec  the  show,"  said 
Glenville,  impatiently. 

"  Directly,  Sir  Ashley." 

The  fortune-teller  disappeared  behind  the  curtain.  It  was 
soon  drawn  aside,  and  a  gothic  chamber  was  displayed  to  view. 
Sir  Ashley  started,  for  he  thought  he  recognized  the  pictured  fur- 
niture, the  portraits  on  the  wall,  the  cabinet,  the  bedstead — nay  ! 
the  ficTire,  though  the  face  was  turned  away,  of  a  man  kneeling 
with  clasped  hands,  before  the  portrait  of  a  lady.  Anon  a  mask- 
ed fi^Tire  stole  upon  the  scene.  He  suddenly  approached  the 
kneeling  figure — a  knife  gleamed  aloft  in  his  hand — and  the  other 
figure  started  to  its  feet.  A  death  stmggle  ensued.  The  mask 
fell  from  the  face  of  the  assassin  just  as  he  dealt  a  deadly  blow.. 
The  victim  put  out  his  hands  exclaiming,  "  brother !  brother ! 
spare  me  !"  But  the  fatal  thrust  was  given ;  murder  was  com- 
mitted.    The  curtain  fell. 

"  Villain!"  shouted  Sir  Ashley,  beside  himself  with  passion, 
and  with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  he  sprang  forward  and 
pushed  aside  the  curtain.  Only  the  fortune-teller  was  there,  and 
he  too  was  armed  and  masked. 

"  Doir !"  said  the  baronet,  "who  are  you  1  "No  matter!  you 
have  offered  me  a  deadly  insult,  and  you  shall  answer  for  it  at 
the  sword's  point." 

"  Cypriani  did  not  fear  your  sword,  Sir  Asliley,  nor  do  I," 
replied  the  fortune-teller  as  he  threw  himself  on  guard. 

GlenvUle  dropped  his  sword-point. 

"  Cypriani !"  he  echoed.  "  What  know  you  of  him  1  He  died 
long  ago." 

"  Mv  dealings  are  with  the  dead  and  living,"  answered  the 
fortune-teller.    "  Come  on  !  or  do  you  decline  the  combat  1" 

"  "With  von — a  juggler,  a  mountebank — of  course,"  muttered 
Glenville,  restoring  his  sword  to  its  scabbard. 


"  Very  well,  Sir  Ashley.  You  wished  to  know  who  I  was. 
The  secret  I  refused  to  betray  when  the  sword  was  at  my  throat 
— I  have  no  longer  a  desire  to  keep  it.  Look  on  me  !  but  first,  I 
warn  you  to  make  allowances  for  the  ravages  of  time  and  misery." 

Stepping  a  pace  farther  forward,  the  fortune-teller  slowly  raised 
his  mask.  If  the  action  had  disclosed  a  grinning  death's  head. 
Sir  Ashley  Glenville  could  not  have  exhibited  more  amazement. 

"  You  here  V  he  cried,  after  a  long  pause.  "  You !  I  never 
thought  to  look  upon  your  face  again." 

"  Nor  I  on  yours." 

"  Yet  it  is  to  me  you  owe  your  life,"  said  Glenville. 

"And  to  you  I  owe  it  that  my  life  has  been  accursed." 

"^Vlly  do  you  rise  before  me  like  a  spectre  V 

"  Why  did  you  come  hither  in  the  host  that  seeks  to  cairy  fire 
and  bloodshed  through  this  peaceful  land  ?  Why  do  you  come 
among  us  armed  ?  I  sought  you  not.  Chance  has  brought  us 
once  more  together." 

"  I  warn  you  not  to  darken  my  path,"  said  the  baronet ;  "  there 
is  danger  in  it." 

"  Danger !"  said  the  fortune-teller,  smiling  contemptuously. 
"  Talk  of  that  to  one  who  fears  death  !" 

"  But  tliere  is  shame." 

"  Talk  of  shame  to  one  who  has  a  family  to  be  blighted  by  ex- 
posure. I  stand  alone  in  the  world.  Sir  Asliley;  a.  blighted, 
wasted  man.     You  can  no  longer  harm  me." 

"  I  do  not  seek  to  harm  you.  Nay,  I  would  befriend  you.  Are 
you  piJor  V 

«  Yes." 

"  Then  take  this  as  an  earnest  of  what  I  will  do  for  you  pro- 
vided you  will  leave  the  place  I  dwell  in,  provided  that  you  will 
put  at  least  a  thousand  miles  between  us." 

The  baronet,  as  he  spoke,  extended  a  heavy  purse,  through 
the  green  silk  meshes  of  which  a  mass  of  gold  glittered  in  the 
light.     But  the  fortune-teller  pushed  it  back  scornfully. 

"I  want  not  your  gold,"  said  he.  "  I  would  not  have  it  if  I 
were  starving.  It  is  not  yours  to  bestow.  While  I  live  the  hon- 
est labor  of  my  hands  will  support  me.  You  ask  me  to  leave 
you — I  tell  you  to  begone  !  I  have  learned  enough  of  you  this 
night.  Fear  not  that  I  shall  haunt  you — horror  and  scorn  will 
keep  mc  from  your  side." 

Glenville  had  not  a  word  to  answer.  He  glided  away  from  the 
presence  of  the  fortune-teller,  and  hurried  into  the  street. 

Meanwhile  the  latter  was  pacing  the  room  to  and  fro.  He  had 
pulled  down  the  curtains  from  the  windows,  and  the  full  glare  of 
day  fell  upon  the  painted  hangings,  the  theatrical  dresses,  the 
waxen  masks  and  all  the  litter  which  had  served  him  in  his  tricks 
and  delusions. 

"Thank  God!"  he  exclaimed,  "every  doubt  is  now  driven 
from  my  mind.  I  now  know  that  this  man  was  my  deadliest  en- 
emy. I  now  know  that  to  him  I  owe  a  life  of  shame  !  But  the 
legal  proofs  !  Can  they  exist  ?  If  so — where  ?  All  is  yet  dark 
and  mysterious.  But  in  that  Providence  which  never  has  forsaken 
me  I  will  still  trust — and  still  hope  on." 

Leaving  the  fortune-teller.  Sir  Ashley  Glenville  went  directly 
to  Lady  O'Halloran's,  and  was  admitted  to  her  boudoir. 

"  You  cannot  imagine  where  I  have  been,  Agatha  !"  was  his 
first  exclamation. 

"  You  have  taught  me,  Ashley,  that  I  must  no  longer  watch 
your  footsteps." 

"  I  have  been — laugh  at  me  as  you  will — to  the  fortune- teller's." 

"  The  man  is  an  impostor,"  said  Lady  O'Halloran. 

"  Impostor  or  not — he  can  read  the  past  if  not  the  futui-e," 
replied  the  baronet. 

"  It  is  easy  enough  for  an  impostor  to  learn  facts  about  a  man 
like  yourself." 

"But — but — Agatha  I"  said  the  baronet,  shuddering,  "he 
showed  me  the  image  of  events  I  thought  known  only  to  God,  to 
the  dead  and  to  myself." 

Lady  O'Halloran  turned  deadly  pale,  as  she  drew  her  chair 
closer  to  Glenvill6's,  and  whispered  : 

"  I  have  been  to  him  myself." 

Glenville  went  on,  without  heeding  her,  speaking  fast  as  if  the 
words  poured  from  his  lips  defiant  of  his  control. 

"  He  showed  mc  the  past,  I  tell  you — tlie  past!  a  word  and  a 
world  of  horror!  He  pictured  forth  a  crime  I  committed  for 
your  sake." 

"Ashley !"  said  Lady  O'Halloran,  "  hear  me  in  turn.  To  free 
my  hand  that  I  might  bestow  it  on  you,  I  too,  committed  a  name- 
less crime.  The  innocence  of  one  will  not  sever  us  hereafter — 
shall  not  the  guilt  of  both  unite  us  here  !" 

"Agatha!  Agatha!"  cried  Glenville,  "Do  you  never,  in 
broad  daylight,  see  a  dark  shadow  stealing  into  your  room  ^" 

" Never  !"  cried  Lady  O'Halloran.  "I  can  sec  nothing  but 
your  image.     I  have  a  braver  heart  than  youi-s." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,"  said  the  baronet.  "  It  does  not  tremble. 
No  !  you  arc  fearless." 

"  Tell  me,  Ashley,"  said  the  lady,  suddenly  withdrawing  her 
hand,  "  did  you  visit  this  conjuror  of  your  own  accord  ?" 

"  No — Bolton  urged,  or  rather  insisted  on  my  going." 

"  And  he  induced  me  to  go,"  said  Lady  O'Halloran.  "My 
life  upon  it — that  man  is  in  league  with  the  fortune-teller,  and  is 
our  deadliest  enemy." 

"  He  knows  too  much  for  my  safety,"  said  the  baronet,  shud- 
dering.    "  How  much,  I  cannot  conjecture." 

"  ^Vhen  you  go  home,  will  you  tell  him  that  I  shall  he  happy 
to  see  him  here  ?" 

"  For  what  purpose  ?  Do  you  wish  to  question  him  about 
me  ?"  said  Glenville. 

"  No,  Ashley.     Your  own  lips  shall  tell  me  all." 

"  I  «/7  tell  vou  all,  Agatha.     I  must  have  a  confessor." 


"  And  I  am  one  who  will  shrive  you  in  advance." 

"Agatha!"  said  Glenville,  taking  her  hand,  "  I  feel  now  that 
you  are  essential  to  my  existence.  The  film  has  fiiUen  from  my 
eyes — fate  has  brought  us  together.  Yet  I  can  but  off'er  you  the 
lees  of  a  wasted  and  unhappy  life." 

"  Pledge  mc  your  word,  Ashley,  that  when  this  momentary  ex- 
citement and  passion  have  passed  away,  you  will  not  reconsider 
your  off'er." 

"  I  will  not,  so  help  me  heaven,.  Agatha !  If  I  live,  I  will  atone 
for  my  past  neglect  and  inconstancy." 

"  Enough  !  enough  !     And  now  away — and  send  Bolton  here." 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  Mr.  Paul  Bolton  was  in  the  lady's 
boudoir.     She  received  him  with  great  gaiety  and  cordiality. 

"  My  dear  Sir.  Bolton,"  said  she,  "  I  can  never  be  too  grate- 
ful to  you  for  the  amusement  you  procured  me  this  morning. 
Your  fortune-teller  is  a  dear  creature — the  most  amusing  fellow 
in  his  line  I  ever  saw." 

"  I  am  glad  he  treated  you  favorably,  my  lady,"  replied  Bol- 
ton, eyeing  her  closely,  as  he  spoke.  "  He  sends  away  some  of 
his  visitors  looking  rueful  enough." 

"  Ha  !  ha !  the  creature  failed  of  making  any  such  impression 
on  me,  I  assure  you.  He  undertook  to  show  me  my  past  life — 
but  it  was  a  failure,  a  failure,  inon  cher." 

"  I  repeat  that  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  my  lady.  Sir  Ashley  gave 
me  the  same  account  of  his  visit — he  said  the  fortune-teller  was 
an  impostor — but  he  shook  like  a  leaf  while  he  was  speaking.  Did 
he  give  you  the  same  account  V 

"  Much  the  same." 

"  It  is  strange  that  he  should  come  here  just  after  his  visit.  I 
thought  recent  occurrences  would  keep  him  away  from  you — 
that  he  would  never  forgirc  your  gomg  on  hoard  the  cutter  in 
disguise !" 

"  0,  that's  all  made  up." 

"Indeed!" 

"  We  were  never  better  friends — but  I  suppose  he'll  tell  yon 
that — you,  his  bosom  friend  and  companion,  ilr.  Bolton." 

"  He  is  rather  reserved  to  me  of  late." 

"  0,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Bolton.  Let  me  oflfer  you  a  glass  of 
liqueur.  I  have  some  very  fine.  You  wont  refuse  it,  if  I  am  your 
cup-bearer." 

"  I  never  refuse,"  said  Bolton,  smacking  his  lips  in  anticipation. 

There  was  a  little  French  liqueur  case  on  the  mantel-piece,  and 
Lady  O'Halloran  going  to  it,  took  out  a  small  wine-glass  and  a 
case  bottle.  Her  back  was  turned  to  Bolton,  and  he  could  not 
have  known  her  movement,  if  a  miiTor  hanging  at  an  angle  from 
the  wall  over  the  mantel  piece  had  not  reflected  her  image  clear- 
ly. By  the  aid  of  this  reflection,  then,  Bolton  distinctly  saw 
Lady  O'Halloran  pour  a  white  powder  into  the  glass  intended 
for  him  before  she  filled  it  with  cordial.  Then,  pouring  out  a- 
glass  for  herself,  she  took  the  prepared  glass  in  her  right  hand, 
and  the  other  one  in  her  left,  and  advanced  with  a  smile  to  her 
guest. 

Bolton  received  the  glass  with  a  bow. 

"  Your  health,  Mr.  Bolton,"  said  the  lady. 

Bolton  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips,  while  the  lady  drank  off 
hers,  and  then  he  paused  without  swallowing  a  drop. 

"On  second  thoughts,"  said  Bolton,  "  I  remember  my  physi- 
cian told  me  never  to  drink  French  cordial.  Have  you  taught 
your  lap-dog  to  drink  liqueurs  V 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  lady. 

"  It's  a  great  pity.  If  I  could  only  make  him  lap  it  up,  I  think 
it  would  do  him  good,"  said  Bolton,  glancing  at  the  animal  that 
always  sat  beside  the  lady's  chair. 

"I  don't  wish  anyone  to  drink  against  his  inclination,"  said 
Lady  0'Halk)ran,  and  snatching  the  glass  from  his  hand,  she 
threw  the  contents  in  the  fire,  and  replaced  it  on  the  mantel-piece. 

"Lady  O'Halloran,"  said  Bolton,  rising,  "I  advise  you  to 
have  that  glass  thoroughly  cleansed  before  yon  offer  it  to  a  friend 
again." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Bolton  V  said  the  lady,  turning 
deadly  pale. 

"  O,  nothing !  only  that  this  morning  I'm  an  obstinate  fellow 
who  wont  take  his  medicine,  though  disguised  in  wine,  and  offered 
by  the  whitest  of  white  hands." 

He  raised  the  lady's  hand  to  his  lips  as  he  spoke,  imprinted  a 
kiss  on  it,  and  then  sauntered  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Lady 
O'Halloran  confounded  and  conscience-stricken. 
[to  be  continued.] 


ANTICIPATION   OF  TIIE  FUTURE. 

It  isan  elevating  and  spiritualizing  exercise  of  the  mind.  It 
tends  to  carry  the  soul  a  little  way  towards  its  proper  region.  It 
tends  to  lessen  the  false  importance  of  the  things  of  this  worid, 
and  to  slacken  their  hold.  It  contributes  to  obviate  that  unnat- 
ural and  pernicious  estrangement  and  dissociation  between  our 
present  and  future  state.  It  tends  to  habituate  the  spirit  to  seek 
and  find  the  grand  importance  of  its  existence  in  its  hereafter. 
It  tends  to  awake  a  lively  and  a  sacred  curiosity,  which  is  surely 
aright  and  worth  V  state' of  feeling  with  which  to  go  towards 
another  world,  and  to  gointo.it.  It  may  help  to  turn  to  valu- 
able account  the  varieties  in  the  present  system  of  our  existence 

the  facts  in  surrounding  nature-— the  immediate  circumstances 

of  our  own  being — by  prompting,  on  each  particular,  the  thought 
and  the  question,  "  What  corresponding  to  this — what  is  contra- 
riety to  this — what  instead  of  this — may  there  be  in  that  other 
world  ?"  It  mav  aid  to  keep  us  associated  with  those  who  are 
gone  thither.  It  mav  give  new  emphasis  to  our  impression  of 
the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  excellence  of  all  wisdom,  holiness  and 
piety,  by  tlie  thought,  "  What  manner  of  effect  is  this,  or  this, 
adapted" to  result  in,  in  that  future  state  V — Fostn: 

>    ^m^    > — — 

All  laws  and  rules  of  action  have  been  made  by  old  peo- 
ple and  men.  Young  people  and  women  fiivor  the  exception; 
old  people,  the  rule. —  Gocihc. 
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TIIE  HOLIDAY. 

This  exqnisitc  scene  is  the  bean  ideal  of  the  pastoral.  The  old 
moss-grown  colta<;e,  that  has  sheltered  many  f^enerations,  com- 
pletely embowered  in  foliage,  tlie  pollard  willows  throwing  abroad 
their  Verdnrous  branc-hcs,'  the  visla  thron<:h  the  trees,  with  the 
dark  bum  gliding;  by  and  pouring  under  the  old  stone  brld<;c  that 
supports  the  road,  all  are  fcatnres  of  one  of  those  lovely  and  quiet 
spots  that  meet  us  here  and  there  in  the  country,  and  arrest  our 
footsteps  by  the  mate  appeal  of  their  beauty.  But  the  scene  is 
not  wholly  inanimate.  A  group  of  flowers,  fairer  than  ever 
bloomed  in  garden  parterre,  or  by  brookside,  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  picture.  Look  at  the  sturdy  boy  trudging  along  with  the 
ponderous  old-ftishioned  wheelbarrow.  Oq  cushions  of  clean 
straw  lolls  as  happy — happier 
than  a  queen,  for  those  awful 
personages  cannot  escape  head- 
aches or  heartaches — the  little 
sister,  a  very  fairy,  but  for  her 
plumpness  and  flesh-and-blood- 
ness.  Her  tiny  hand  is  held 
with  tender  solicitude  by  an 
older  girl,  lest  some  sudden  jolt 
of  the  one-wheeled  carriage 
should  endanger  her  sccnritV. 
A  second  boy,  not  yet  emanci- 
pated from  the  thraldom  of  a 
frock,  is  pursuing  the  dog,  who 
in  his  audacious  glee  has  snatch- 
ed the  urchin's  cap,  and  is  gal- 
loping away  with  it.  The  sun- 
shine pours  down  upon  this 
picture  of  innocent  happiness. 
But  the  children  will  not  linger 
here.  It  is  a  holiday,  and  they 
are  bound  for  the  merry  green- 
wood. No  elves  sporting  on 
the  green  by  moonlight,  will  he 
happier  than  these  little  beings. 
A  holiday  !  Is  not  childliood, 
with  its  light  task,  its  frequent 
pleasures,  its  ever-sprinj^ing 
hopes,  all  one  holiday  ? 

*'  Young    thouF^hts    have    music  in 
them,  love, 

And  happiuuss  their  theme — 
And  music  wanders  ia  the  wind 

That  lulls  a  morning  dream. 
And  there  arc  anpel  voices  heard 

In  childhood's  frolic  hours, 
■WTieu  life  is  but  an  April  d.ty 

Of  sunnhiae  and  of  aliowers." 

Yes,  "  angel  voices  "  do  in- 
deed whisper  to  the  ear  of  child- 
hood ;  it  hears  them  in  the  ?^ong 
of  the  morning  birds,  in  the  rip- 
ple of  I  he  brook,  in  the  hum  of 
summer  noontide ;  and  angel 
eyes  look  down  upon  it  from 
the  stars  when  the  simple  prayer 
is  breathed,  and  the  little  head, 
weary  with  play,  is  laid  upon 
its  pillow.  But  a  holiday  cer- 
tainly has  a  significance.  It 
means,  if  not  release  from  toil, 
at  least  a  change,  and  that  idea 
is  bliss  to  every  youthful  mind. 
For  this  day,  then,  there  will  be 
no  necessity  of  trudging  the 
dusty  road  that  leads  to  the 
dame-school;  there  will  be  no 
need  of  plunging  from  the 
bright  sunshine  and  fresh  air 
into  the  dark  interior,  although 
the  old  lady  who  presides  at 
the  desk  is  certainly  not  an 
ogress.  But  what  infant  of  ten- 
der years  would  voluntarily 
pore  over  those  a  b,  abs,  and 
e  b,  ebs,  in  tlie  spelling-book, 
when  tlie  flower-alphabet  of  na- 
ture is  written  on  the  velvet 
margin  of  the  brook,  and  the 
fiinged  borders  of  the  wood- 
land 1  The  good  old  lady's 
voice  is  not  harsh,  but  then  out 
of  doors  the  robin  is  pouring 
forth  its  full-throated  whistle 
from  the  apple  -  tree  bough. 
The  blue  jay,  with  its  jaunty 
cap  and  blue  suit,  screams  with 
all  his  might  from  the  rocking 
branches  of  the  cedar-tree,  and 
the  red  squirrel  is  running  along 
the  stone  wall ;  and  every  voice, 
whether  of  liinl,  or  brook,  or 
breeze,  is;  urging  truancy  as  a 
moral  virtue.  But  the  old 
school  dame  announce?  a  holi- 
day. A  holiday!  All  the  voices 
of  the  free  air  seem  to  eclio  it. 
The  hnpudcnt  cat-bird  in  the 
currant  bu-h,  close  behind  the 
school  -hou^o,  announces  the 
fact ;  the  shrilly  locust  screams 
it ;  away  goes  the  lilue  jay  with 
the  news  ;  the  iiobolink  rolls  it 
forth    in    liquid   numbers;  the 


setred  up.  'We  couldn't  have  such  picnics  as  those  little  crea- 
tures enjoy.  Ever}'  man  has  his  skeleton,  and  the  worst  of  it, 
that  when  he  dines  out  he  carries  his  skeleton  along  with  him. 
These  grimly  guests  wait  bthind  oar  chairs,  and  hob-nob  to  eacJi 
other  across  the  festive  hoard.  They  are  easily  ^onstmctcd — be- 
ing composed  of  broken  promises,  darling  sins,  imperious  obli- 
gations, articulated  and  made  up  into  shapes  of  terror.  Some- 
titncs  a  man's  familiar  takes  the  shape  of  a  creditor,  shuflling 
along  like  a  Jew  broker,  or  sliding  onward  like  a  wine-merchant. 
It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  plant  the  roses  of  youth  in  the  ice-palace 
of  the  aged  heart.  'When  once  the  stem  campaign  of  life  is  en-' 
tered,  we  mast  bid  farewell  to  liolidays  ;  to  attempt  them  would 
only  be  to  make  miserable  failures.     There  ia  but  one  holiday  be- 


TlIE  TEMPLE  OF  SERAPIS. 

M.  Auguste  Maritjtte  has  been,  for  Tears  past,  employed  by  the 
Trench  gov  mment  in  making  researches  in  Egypt.  Most  of  his 
labors  have  been  spent  in  the  excavation  of  the  famous  Temple  olf 
Scrapis.  A  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  says  : 
"  He  has  completely  cleared  the  Serapenra  of  the  sands  under 
■which  it  lay  buried  for  so  many  centuries.  The  fusion  of  Greek 
and  Egyptian  art  at  various  periods  is  established  by  a  number  of 
statues  which  were  among  the  images  of  Scrapis.  Sculptured 
representations  of  Apis  were  found  by  the  side  of  statues  of  Pin- 
dar. Homer.  Lycurgus,  Pythagoras,"  Plato  and  Euripides.  An 
alley,  or  avenue,  of  six  hundred  .''phynxes  is  terminated  by  a  se- 
ries of  figures  representing  the  principal  Hellenic  divinities — genii 


brook  rinL' 
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changes  on  its 


pebbly  bed;  the  sunshine  pro- 
claims it.  Forth  ^ warms  the 
infant  hive.  Involuntary  sum- 
mersets   are    achieved    in    tlio 

rush.  Cheers  in  treble  voices  rend  the  welkin.  Eager,  jovous, 
babhimg,  the  li  tic  p(;ople  pour  aloni;  the  road-side  to  their  re- 
spective home-^.  The  village  blaiksmith  pauses,  with  a  hoff^e's 
hind  foot  in  his  lap,  and  ha-nmer  suspended,  to  survey  the  home- 
ward-bound troop  with  an  intelligent  smile ;  the  carter  cracks  his 
whip  at  them  p'ayfully  as  he  cro-ses  their  path  And  so  our  little 
friends  arc  going  forth  to  the  woodlands.  Would  that  we  were 
going  with  them.  They  will  pause  manv  a  time  and  oft  by  the 
road-side,  to  gather  wild  flowers,  or  the  berries  that  will  supply  a 
royal  feast  in  the  forest-glade.  Care  will  not  sit  there  unbidd'en, 
as  at  the  banquets  of  grown  people.  No  skeleton,  veiled  or  un- 
veiled, will  stand  in  the  dark  framing  of  the  trees,  intrudiiiu'  the 
grim  lesion  of  his  presence.  There  will  be  merriment  ami  tVulie 
iiU  the  last  btrawbeiry  vanishes  from  the  green  leaf  on  whiili  it  is 


THE    HOLIDAY. 


fore  us,  and  that  is  when  the  grim  jnnitor,  death,  throws  wide  open 
the  portals  of  this  school- hou'^e.  that  we  call  life,  and  dismisses 
the  graduating  spirit.  Manhood  has  its  joys,  but  they  are  stern 
and  high,  yet  are  the  best  of  them  not  worth  one  hour  of  child- 
hood in  the  lap  of  nature.  One  may  laugh  at  the  frolic  sports  of 
these  little  ones  ;  but  the  smi'c  dies  away  if  he  weigh  his  own  en- 
joyments with  theirs.  It  is  only  towards  the  close  of  life,  when 
the  fierce  excitements  of  passion,  ambition,  war,  and  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  have  ceased  to  agitate,  that  the  wearied  and  worn  out 
mind  begins  to  give  back  a  full  reflex  of  early  joys  and  hopes. 
Then  it  sometimes  overleaps  the  intervening  gulf,  full  of  vague 
shadows,  and  rests  ujion  those  brighter  scenes — so  bright,  indeed, 
in  the  glitti-ring  rays  of  youthful  hope,  that  the  actual  sunshine  of 
middle  life  has  nothing  half  so  effulgent. 


placed,  in  the  Egyptian  manner,  on  animals  that  symbolize  those 
divinities.  The  most  important  of  M.  Marietto's  discoveries  was 
the  tomb  of  Apis,  a  monument  excavated  entirely  in  live  rock. 
There  arc  a  hundrul  vast  chambers,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
galleries  and  streets,  the  ensemble  of  a  real  sul)tcrrancan  city. 
They  supplied  the  discoverer  with  amultitiidc  of  s/c/rs  (monohnths, 
shafts,  statuettes,  images  of  a'l  dimensions  and  of  every  age),  dc- 
ytositcd  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  the  cliambers  anil  compart- 
ments of  the  funeral  structure,  as  tokens  of  their  pious  devotion 
to  the  mummy  of  the  god  worshipped  a^  Memphis.  Th^re  are 
records  forming  a  dironological  record  of  the  Apis  buried  in  the 
common  tomb.  The  sculpture  is  of  the  date  of  the  pyramids ; 
the  statues  are  in  the  best  state  of  preservation,  and  the  colors 
arc  perfectly  bright ;  altogether  the  execution  is  admirable." 
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SCESES  I\  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Ralty  Castle,  illustrated  in  the  pret- 
ty skotch  necompanyin^  this  article, 
is  situated  in  Durham,  about  one  mile 
from  Staindrop,  ou  the  cast  side  of  an 
extensive  park.  The  earl  of  West- 
morehind  (John  de  Neville)  hi  the  year 
1379  obtaine<l  a  license  to  "make  a 
casrie  of  his  manor  of  Rahy,  to  em- 
battle and  castellatc  its  towers."  Its 
present  aspect  is  not,  however,  tlic 
same  which  it  presented  iu  the  four- 
teenth century,  as  sulisequent  owners 
have  made  such  additions  and  altera- 
tions as  they  saw  fit.thousrh  there  h  a 
certain  uniformity  of  style  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  whole.  It  is  one  of  those 
grand  old  stronirholds  of  feudalism, 
rich  with  historical  association  and  an- 
tiquarian interest,  which  give  such  a 
picturesque  charm  to  the  lovely  scen- 
ery of  Old  Eufiland.  The  castle  occu- 
pies a  rising  ground  and  covers  about 
two  acres  of  land.  Our  second  iUus- 
tration  in  this  series  presents  a  view  of 
Thomastown  Castle,  in  Ireland,  the 
birthphu'C  of  Father  Mathcw.  The 
scene  is  not  without  interest  tons, 
since  the  "  aposile  of  temperance " 
made  this  country  the  field  of  his  la- 
bors, administering  the  pledge  of  total 
abstinence  to  many  thousands  of  his 
countrymen,  and  others,  and  became 
widely  known  in  most  of  our  great 
.cities  and  towns.  Father  Mathew  was 
quite  a  marked  man  in  his  personal 
appearance.  We  very  well  remember 
a  little  old  gentleman,  attired  in  a  suit 
of  black,  with  small  clothes  and  silk 
stockings,  a  benevolent  expression  on 

his  rather  lai-ge  but  Iiandsome  features,  with  a  bright,  intelligent 
eye;  and  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  We  last  heard  of  him  in 
Madeira,  where  he  was  said  to  be  ill   and  destitute  of  funds. 


RABY    CASTLE,    DURHAM,    ENGLAND. 

Walmer  Castle  in  Kent,  the  last  of  our  series,  is  quite  a  striking 
1<  cality.  The  town  of  Walmer  is  about  a  mile  distant  from 
Deal,  and  is  a  tlirifiy  place,  where  a  lai-ge  number  of  wealthy  in- 


of  Henry  VIII.,  and  several  succes- 
sive lords  warden  of  the  Cinque  Porta 
have  made  it  their  official  residence. 
The  Cinque  Ports  are  eight  seaports  of 
England,  on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and 
Sussex — Dover,  Sandwich,  Hastings, 
Hithe,  Romney,  Winchelsea,  Rye  and 
Seaford.  They  were  originally  only 
five,  as  the  name  imports,  but  the  three 
last  mentioned  places  have  been  added 
subsequently  to  the  original  in.-titntion. 
They  are  under  a  royal  warden  and 
enjoy  consideraI)le  privileges,  Thev 
are  all  borough  towns,  and  send  each 
two  members  to  parliament,  under  the 
title  of  barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
Though  these  cities  have  long  since 
lost  their  commercial  importance,  their 
harbors  being  filled  with  mud  to  the 
exclusion  of  men-of-war,  n)o-:t  of  their 
privileges  continue,  and  so  does  the 
sinecure  office  of  lord  warden,  which 
affords  the  British  government  an  op- 
portunity of  bustowing  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  a  year  on  a  favorite.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  held  this 
office,  frequently  made  Walmer  Castle 
his  residence,  and  for  a  number  of 
yeai-s  spent  some  portion  of  every  au- 
tumn there,  admiring  its  quiet  and  se- 
clusion. From  the  windows  and  roof 
of  the  castle  there  is  a  fiae  view  of  the 
noble  roadstead  called  the  "Downs," 
between  the  shore  and  Goodwin  Sands, 
which  is  the  nsual  anchorage  place  of 
vessels  of  all  dimensions.  Occasion- 
ally two  or  three  hundred  sail  are  rid- 
ing Iiere,  wind-bound,  or  awaiting  final 
orders,  except  during  heavy  gales  from. 
the  north  and  east.  In  times  of  war 
it  used  to  he  the  resort  of  the  North  Sea  fleet.  The  sea  is  only 
divided  from  the  castle  by  a  few  yards  of  beach,  which  at  this 
place  is  flat,  the  cliffs  commencing  about  haif  a  mile  nearer  Do- 
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BIRTHPLACE    OF    FATHER   MATHEW,  THOMASTOWN    CASTLE,  IRELAND. 


Whether  he  went  to  Madeira  to  administer  the  pledge  to  the  in- 
habitants, or  to  induce  them  to  abandon  wine-making,  their  prin- 

'  cifjal  means  of  support,  we   know  not;  he  may  have  sought  the 
island,  a  great  resort  ol  invalids,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  liealth.     There  is  no 
question  that  he  is   a  man   influenced 

by  the  purest  motives,  and  we  believe  _         ^_ 

that  no  discussion  of  political  princi- 

.  pies  or  religious  creeds  ever  entered  in- 
to any  of  his  numerous  discourses. 
He  was  received  with  a  welcome  every- 
where. Thoraastown  Castle  has  been 
Occupied  by  Father  ILithew's  family 
ever  since  they  went  to  Ireland  from 
Wales,  in  1610.  The  castle  with  its 
domain  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
mosc  beautiful  places  in  Ireland.  It 
is  situated  in  what  is  called  the  Gold- 
en Valley,  abuut  four  miles  f>om 
Cashel,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 
Although  it  has  been  the  scat  of  this 
once  celebrated  family  through  its  va- 
rious descents,  it  has  at  last  been  most 
singularly  devised  to  one  a  stranger  in 
blood  to  Its  old  owners.  The  family 
of  Mathew  is  of  very  great  antiquity. 
The  Welsh  records  cairy  bis  pedigree 
back  to  Gwaythvoed,  king  of  Cardigan, 
in  direct  descent  tVom  whom  Wiis  iSir 
David  Mathew,  the  standard-bearer  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  whose  mouumcnt  is 
in  Llandaff  Cathedral,  as  are  ai»o  two 
splendid  altar  ornaments  in  alabaster 
to  two  of  his  grandsons,  namely,  Sir 
William  and  Sir  Christopher  Mathew, 
of  atiout  the  date  of  1530.  From  Sir 
Christopher  was  descended  the  brave 
admiral,  Thomas  Mathew,  so  celebrat- 
ed and  yet  so  ill-used  by  goveniment 
in  1744,  at  which  time  he  was  member 
from      the    county     of     Glamorgan. 


dividuals  are  located.  The  cottages  are  famous  for  their  pictur- 
esqucness  and  the  beauty  of  their  surroundings.  The  scenery  is 
lovely  and  pleasing.     The  castle  has  been  a  fortress  since  the  days 
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vcr,  to  which  place,  with  but  little  intermission,  they  extend.  The 
neighborhood  is  plea-sani,  the  healthful  Seabreeze  lending  a  charm 
to  the  inhmd  sccuery.  The  great  statesman,  Pitt,  when  warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  used  to  make 
Walmer  Castle  his  summer  retreat.  In 
1842  the  queen  and  Prince  Albert  paid 
it  a  visit,  creating,  of  course,  a  stir  in 
the  neighborhood.  Walmer  has  become 
quite  a  resort  in  summer  on  account  of 
its  salui>rily,  picturcs(iucness  and  quiet. 
England  has  many  similar  places  of  in- 
terest, and  no  tourist  can  spend  six 
months  there  without  returning  with 
portfolio  filled  with  sketches  and  his 
memory  crowded  with  picturesque  im- 
ages. To  the  American  artist,  British 
scenery  presents  the  striking  chann  of 
contrast.  Everj-thing  in  England  is 
old,  as  everything  in  this  country  is 
new  ;  the  former  points  to  the  past,  the 
latter  to  the  future.  In  t!ie  great  cities 
of  England,  even  new  buildings  are 
soon  toned  down  to  the  prevailing  hue 
of  antiquity,  for  coal  smoke  and  moist 
skies  combine  to  take  oft"  all  external 
freshness.  The  rural  scenery  of  Eng- 
land is  unsurpassed  ;  the  verdant  vales, 
the  green  meadows,  the  winding 
streams,  the  ancestral  parks,  the  thriv- 
ing fanns  :  and  when  you  reflect  that 
these  are  interspersed  with  the  very 
ol.jcets  that  the  painter  would  wish  to 
place  before  him — that  this  breezy  em- 
inence is  surmounted  by  an  old  wind- 
mill, that  yon  valley  holds  the  ruins 
of  a  gothic  abbey,  that  through  this 
vista  you  have  a  glimpse  of  the  crum- 
bling lowers  of  ft  feudal  c;tstle,  you 
wonder  not  that  some  of  the  finest  po- 
ets and  painters  in  the  world  have 
here  lived. 
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[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial-] 
A    SHADOW    OX   THE    SILI*. 

BT   GEOECE  W,   DEITZT. 

The  gate  is  gone,  and  briers  grow 

Along  the  unfrequented  way 
TThich  lead*  bcncsuh  a  bli^jhted  row 

Of  aged  poplars,  in  decay. 

The  door,  ajar,  swings  to  and  flw, 
Complaining  of  the  ancient  trust 

TVhJoh  laCch  and  staple  now  forego. 
Corroded  in  their  idle  rust. 

Those  silent  walls  the  Fecrets  keep, 

Confided  to  their  fiUllfUl  ears 
By  those  whoec  ashes  eoflly  sleep 

Beneath  the  dust  of  other  yeari.' 

Of  other  years,  when  lithe  and  yottng. 

And  kti  by  wild  Adrenturc's  torch, 
Through  shadows,  by  the  woodbine  flung, 

I  passed  without  that  sheltered  porch! 

Allured  by  foreign  Jays  and  themes, 
Resistless  came  the  veish  to  roam — 

Xnchantment  fille-i  my  youthful  dreams, 
I  could  not  hear  the  songs  of  home! 

I  eonld  not  hear  the  Toife  of  one 

Whose  hand  the  last  in  mine  was  prcst — 
That  voice,  alas,  is  lost  and  gone — 
-     And  long  that  hand  has  been  aX  rest! 

]  conld  not  see  a  form  that  lay 
Upon  the  threshold  I  had  crost — 

Two  shadows  passed  the  sill,  that  day, 
And  one  remained  where  mine  was  lost! 

Alas  I  the  romance  now  has  fled. 

The  charms  I  sought  evade  me  still, 
The  pathway  to  that  door  I  titad, 

But  find  that  shadow  on  the  sill. 


[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 

KELLIE  AXD  HER  LITTLE  BROTHER. 


BY    MBS.    CAKOLISE    OENE. 

Two  children,  a  girl  of  twelve  rears  old,  and  her  little  brother, 
only  five,  sat  sadly  hovering  over  a  stove  in  which  Xellie  had 
gathered  together  a  few  nearly  consumed  brands,  alright  was  fast 
approaching  ;  already  gloomy  shadows  were  gathering  stealthily 
into  the  comers  of  the  room,  on  whose  walls  dampness  and 
mould  had  gathered.  A  bed  stood  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
whence,  half  an  hoar  previously,  a  woman,  the  mother  of  the 
children,  had  been  taken  and  conveyed  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 
The  shock  caused  by  the  loss  of  her  husband,  who  came  to  his 
death  by  being  cmshed  beneath  the  walls  of  a  burning  building, 
had  rendered  her  insane. 

"  Jsellie,"  said  the  boy,  "how  lonesome  it  seems,  now  mother 
is  gone.     I  wish  they  had  let  her  stay  here." 

Nellie  made  no  answer,  but  ^nth  one  hand  drawing  her  little 
brother  more  closely  to  her  side,  with  tlie  other  she  brushed  away 
the  fast-falling  tears. 

"  You  had  better  go  to  bed,  now,  Gcorgy,"  said  his  sister,  after 
thev  had  remained  silent  a  few  minutes,     "  The  room  is  getting 
cold,  and  the  wood  is  all  gone.     You  feel  sleepy,  don't  you  1" 
"  Yes,  I  feel  some  sleepy,"  he  replied. 

He  rose,  but  before  going  to  bed  he  approached  a  small  cup- 
board and  cast  an  eager  look  over  the  shelves. 
"  Is  the  bread  all  gone,  Nellie  V  he  asked. 
"  Yes,  dear;  but  I'll  try  to  get  some  for  your  breakfast." 
"  "Well,  it  isn't  much  matter,  for  as  soon  as  I  go  to  sleep  I 
sha'n't  know  that  I'm  hungry,  and  I  shall  forget  all  about  being 
lonesome,  too — sha'n't  I,  Nellie  ^" 

"  Yes ;  and  maybe  you'll  have  pleasant  dreams,"  she  replied, 
smoothing  the  bedclothes  and  aiTanging  the  pillows. 

"  Now,  Nellie,  let  me  take  hold  of  your  hand  while  I  say  '  Our 
Father,'  as  mother  told  me,  and  then  I  shall  soon  be  asleep.'* 

Nellie  clasped  his  hand  in  hers,  and  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the 
bed,  while  he  said  his  prayers.  As  be  had  said,  he  was  soon 
asleep.  Then  putting  on  her  shawl  and  hood,  she  took  from  a 
shelf  in  the  cupboard  a  quantity  of  small  paper  bags,  such  as  arc 
used  for- garden-seeds,  and  put  them  into  a  basket.  An  acquain- 
tance of  her  mother's,  employed  in  making  them,  had  succeeded  in 
getting  some  for  Nellie  to  make,  and,  after  what  little  money  there 
was  on  hand  at  the  time  her  father  died  had  been  spent,  the  fam- 
ily had  had  no  other  means  of  support.  There  was  not  more 
than  half  the  number  she  had  heretofore  made  daily,  but  after  her 
mother,  who  with  wild  earnestness  begged  to  remain  with  her 
children,  had  been  taken  to  the  asylum,  the  blinding  tears  fell  so 
fast,  and  her  hands  trembled  so  badly,  that  she  could  not  work. 

It  had,  in  truth,  been  a  tiying  day  for  a  child  of  twelve,  with  a 
brother  seven  years  younger  than  herself,  now  that  father  and 
mother  were  both  gone,  looking  up  to  her  for  support  and  direc- 
tion. Though  her  earnings  for  the  day  had  been  small,  they  en- 
abled her  to  purchase  a  loaf  of  bread,  witli  wliich  she  hastened 
back  to  the  dreary-  room  where  she  had  left  her  sleeping  brother. 

In  the  morning  little  George  did  not  wake,  till  after  Nellie  had 
risen.  The  light  of  a  bright  smile  broke  over  his  face  when  he 
opened  his  eyes,  for  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  Nellie  cutting  a 
loaf  of  bread  into  slices.  His  next  thought  was  of  his  mother, 
and  before  he  had  time  to  remember  that  she  was  gone,  his  eyes 
were  turned  from  his  sister  in  search  of  her.  The  sight  of  the 
vacant  chair,  where,  after  her  mind  was  disordered,  she  uaed 


sometimes  to  sit  early  in  the  morning,  with  smiles  on  her  pale 
face,  and  a  too  brilliant  light  in  her  eyes,  humming  snatches  of 
the  sweet  melodies  she  loved  to  sing  in  happier  days,  brought  with 
it  a  pang,  such  as  it  is  sad  to  think  can  ever  pierce  a  heart  where 
the  Slay-flowers  of  life  should  alone  have  had  time  to  bloom. 

"  O,  Nellie,  if  she  could  only  have  staid  with  us  !"  said  be,  with 
quivering  lips. 

"  She  will  have  better  care  taken  of  her  than  she  could  have 
here,  so  the  man  said  who  came  for  her,"  said  Nellie  ;  "  so  maybe 
she'll  soon  get  well,  and  then  she'll  come  back  again." 

The  thought  that  she  might  soon  retnm  comforted  the  poor 
child,  and  brought  a  smile  to  his  tear-stained  face.  They  had 
eaten  their  breakfast,  and  Nellie  was  cutting  the  large  sheets  of 
straw-colored  paper  into  pieces  of  the  right  size  to  make  the  little 
bags  for  garden-seeds,  when  there  came  a  loud  rap  against  the' 
door,  and  before  there  was  time  to  open  it,  a  man  entered. 

"  Is  this  the   place  where   Mrs.  Famsworth  lived,  the  woman 
that  was  can-icd  otf  to  the  asylum  yesterday  ?"  he  inquired, 
"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Nellie. 

"  Well,  I've  come  to  tell  you  that  you,  and  that  little  pale-faced 
fellow,  there,  must  find  some  other  place  to  go  to.  I've  had  orders 
from  'Mr.  "\Vardour,  the  landlord,  to  call  and  let  yon  know.  He 
says  you  needn't  trouble  yourself  about  gettin'  anybody  to  move 
the  furniture,  for  your  mother  owes  him  what  that's  worth,  and 
more  too,  for  rent." 
"  JIust  we  go  now  ?" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Wardour  said  you  must  clear  out  between  this  and 
night,  and  it's  my  opinion,  the  sooner  you  begin  to  look  round  for 
a  place  to  go  to,  the  better  'twill  be  for  you." 
*'  I'll  try  to  find  one,"  said  Nellie. 

"  You'd  better  look  ont  pretty  sharp,  that's  my  advice,  if  you 
don't  want  to  stay  in  the  streets  all  night." 

"  I'll  go  now  and  begin  to  try,"  said  Nellie,  gathering  np  the 
pieces  of  paper  she  had  been  cutting  and  putting  them  into  the 
b:iskct. 

"  You  aint  to  cany  off  anytliing  that  belongs  here,"  said  the 
man. 

"Please,  sir,  these  belong  to  the  woman  I  make  paper  bags 
for." 

"  Ver}'  well :  and  now  be  off  as  soon  as  you  can,  so  that  I  can 
lock  the  door  and  leave  all  safe." 

"  Aint  we  coming  home  again,  by-and-by  1"  said  George,  as  his 
sister  took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  from  the  door. 

"  This  isn't  our  home  any  longer,"  she  replied.  "  I  am  going 
to  find  another." 

Nellie  knew  only  a  few,  even  by  name,  of  the  poor  people  who 
j  lived  near,  and  as  she  walked  slowly  along,  leading  her  brother, 
she  looked  earnestly  at  the  drear}',  decaying  houses,  hoping  to 
catch  the  glimpse  of  some  face  so  kindly  in  its  expression  as  to 
give  her  courage  to  ask  for  a  shelter  for  herself  and  (Jeorge. 
None  such  was  to  be  seen.  A  sullen,  dogged  look,  imparted  by 
the  sufferings  of  abject,  long- continued  poverty,  to  wliieh  was  too 
often  added  crime,  was  stamped  upon  faces,  which,  could  they,  by 
looking  into  the  future,  have  seen  the  dawn  of  a  better  day,  for 
themselves  and  those  dependent  on  them,  might  have  beamed 
with  the  softening  light  of  humanity,  at  the  sight  of  the  two  lone- 
ly, sad-looking  children. 

They  wandered  along,  stopping  only  to  rest  on  a  door-step  now 
and  then,  till  the  day  was  far  spent.  They  had  called  where  the 
woman  lived  who  had  procured  emplojinent  for  Nellie,  but  she 
was  gone,  no  one  could  tell  them  where. 

"Nellie,  I'm  so  tired,  and  my  feet  ache  so,  I'll  sit  down  and 
wait  till  you  find  a  place,"  said  little  Grcorge,  as  he  sank  down  on 
the  sidewalk,  pale  and  exhausted.  He  trembled,  too,  with  the 
cold,  for  his  clothes  were  more  fit  for  July  than  November,  and  at 
the  approach  of  night,  a  raw,  easterly  wind  swept  dovra  the  street, 
carrying  with  it  clouds  of  dust 

"  Let  me  put  my  shawl  round  you,  to  keep  you  warm,  and  I 
will  go  and  ask  her,"  said  Nellie,  indicating  a  woman  with  a 
handkcrcliief  tied  over  her  head,  who  was  just  stepping  into  a 
house,  at  a  little  distance.     Nellie  was  soon  at  her  side. 

"  You  must  ask  Miss  Harlin — I  don't  live  here,"  said  the  wo- 
man, in  answer  to  Nellie,  who,  in  a  timid,  hurried  manner,  made 
known  her  request. 

"  What  does  the  child  want?"  said  Mrs.  Harlin,  looking  np 
from  some  coarse  sewing,  with  which  she  sat  close  to  the  window, 
for  it  was  already  dark  enough  for  a  candle. 

"  She  wants  to  know  if  she  can  stay  here  to  night,"  replied  the 
woman. 

"I  and  ray  little  brother,"  said  Nellie. 
"  There's  two  of  you  that  wants  lodgin',  then  V 
"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  I've  none  for  neither  of  you.      If  I  give  you  a  chance 
inside  my  door,  some  bread  must  be  given,  too;  which  I   must 
take  from  my  own  children's  moutlis,  as  'twere." 
"  Wont  you  let  us  stay,  then  V 

"  No ;  go  away,  and  don't  ask  me  again,"  and  qnickly  tuming 
her  chair,  so  that  she  could  not  see  the  poor,  tired-looking  face, 
that  was  looking  so  pleadingly  into  hers.  At  the  same  time  she 
murmured  to  herself,  "  It's  of  no  use — I  must  be  hard-hearted. 
My  own  children  are  in  want,  and  'tis  robbin'  them  to  give  away 
even  a  mouthful  of  bread." 

Nellie  lingered  a  moment  at  the  threshold,  and  then  went  to  her 
brother. 

"Arc  we  going  there,  where  you've  been  ?"  said  he,  eagerly. 
"  No,  deal*,  we  must  go  a  little  farther,  as  soon  as  you've  got 
rested." 

"  If  it's  only  a  little  ways,  I'll  go  now,"  said  he. 
At  that  moment,  a  light,  the  first  which  liad  made  its  appear- 
ance, suddenly  gleamed  from  a  window  a  few  rods  distant,  send- 


ing long,  quivering  rays  through  the  gloom,  till  they  reached  the 
spot  where  Nellie  and  her  brother  stood. 

"Are  we  going  there,  where  that  light  is  V  inquired  George. 
"  Yes,  we'll  go  there,"  replied  Nellie,  for  the  bright  beams 
seemed  to  shine  into  her  heart  and  give  her  confidence.  Before 
she  knocked  at  the  door,  she  saw  through  the  window,  whence  the 
light  shone  so  cheerily,  two  women  and  seven  children.  Her 
courage  almost  failed  her  when  she  saw  how  many  there  were  in 
one  small  room.  As  she  stood  hesitating,  her  brother  looked  up 
with  a  smile. 

"  It  looks  wann  and  pleasant  in  there.  "We'll  go  in,  Nellie," 
said  he. 

Nellie  took  one  more  look,  and  she  saw  that  one  of  the  women 
wlio,  at  that  moment,  happened  to  turn  towards  the  window,  had 
a  pleasant,  cheerful-looking  face,  which  made  her  think  how  her 
mother  used  to  look  before  her  father  died,  when  of  an  evening 
they  all  sat  together  in  their  corafortiible  though  humble  home. 
Without  longer  delay,  she  rapped  at  the  door,  which  was  opened 
by  one  of  the  larger  children. 

"  My  little  brother  is  tired  and  cold,"  said  Nellie.  "May  we 
come  in  a  little  wliile  V 

The  timid,  plaintive  voice  was  heard  by  the  mother  of  the  girl 
who  opened  the  door. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  she,  in  hearty,  cheery  tones  ;  "  come  in  and 
welcome,  and  share  the  warmth  of  the  fire ;  'twill  make  none  of 
us  the  colder." 

"  I'm  so  glad,  Nellie,"  said  George. 

"  It's  late  for  such  a  little  pale-looking  boy  to  be  in  the  streets, 
when  it's  so  raw  and  cold,"  said  the  woman,  placing  a  seat  for 
him  close  to  the  stove.  Then  turning  to  Nellie,  she  asked  how 
far  they  had  to  go,  before  they  reached  home. 

"We  haven't  any  home  now,"  replied  Nellie.  "  They  carried 
mother  away  to  the  asylum,  yesterday,  and  this  morning  a  man 
carac  and  told  us  we  couldn't  stay  where  we  were  any  longer." 

"  Aud  you've  been  wandering  in  the  streets  ever  since  morning, 
this  cold  day  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  I  asked  one  woman  to  let  us  stay  with  her  all 
night,  hut  she  said  she  couldn't." 

"  Well,  I've  only  one  room,  and  a  little  one  at  that,  for  me  and 
my  six  children,  and  Mrs.  Vance  and  her  little  girl.  Wliy,  you 
know,  Mis.  Vance,  that  a  single  night  in  the  streets,  such  as  chil- 
dren hardened  to  it  wouldn't  mind  much,  would  be  the  death  of 
both  of  'em." 

"  'Tis  as  you  say,  'Mrs.  Daley ;  but  poverty  makes  people  sel- 
fish, and  there  aint  many  poor  -nadows,  with  six  children  to  feed 
and  clothe,  that  would  do  as  you  have  done  this  evening." 

One  day  after  another  went  by,  yet  Mrs.  Daley  did  not  find 
that  she  had  the  heart  to  turn  the  two  friendless  children  away, 
any  more  than  the  first  night  that  she  gave  them  a  shelter.  Nel- 
lie had  a  place  at  Mrs.  Daley's  work-table  to  make  the  paper  bags 
for  garden  seeds,  which,  by  unremitting  industry,  enabled  her  to 
earn  bread  for  herself  and  brother,  who,  drawing  a  little  cricket 
close  to  her  side,  sat  quietly  conning  the  pages  of  some  old  worn 
school-books,  belonging  to  the  little  Daleys,  for  his  clothing  was 
too  thin  to  enable  him  to  ventm'c  out  much  in  the  cold  winter- 
weather  which  had  now  come.  They  had  been  thus  situated  a 
number  of  weeks,  when  one  bright  day,  remarkably  warm  for  the 
season,  Nellie,  when  she  went  to  carry  her  work  to  her  employer, 
took  George  with  her. 

"Do,  Nellie,  let  us  go  a  little  farther,"  said  he,  as  his  sister 
turned  to  go  towards  home,  for  he  felt  cheered  by  the  warm 
sunshine. 

So  they  kept  on,  and  after  a  wJiile  emerged   from  the  street 
where  they  were  walking  into  one  broader  and  handsomer.  Little 
George  was  soon  attracted  to  a  bow  window  where  were  displayed 
some  colored  prints.     As  he  stood  looking  at  them,  his  hand 
clasped  in  Nellie's,  whose  sweet,  patient  face  was  illumined  by  a 
smile,  as  she  listened  to  his  expressions  of  childish  delight,  a  gen- 
tleman and  lady  came  walking  slowly  along.      The   boy's  thin, 
delicate  face,  surrounded  by  bright,  curling  hair,  which  looked  the 
brighter  from  being  crowned  with  a  little  faded  cloth  cap,  attract- 
ed   their  attention.      They  stopped   involuntarily,  remarking  to 
each  other  the  striking  contrast  between  the  child's  handsome 
countenance,  lit  up  by  large,  brilliant  eyes,  beaming  Avith  pleasure, 
and  his  mean,  threadbare  garments.    Neither  did  Nellie  escape 
their  attention.     The  lady  inquired  her  name. 
"  Nellie  Famsworth,"  she  answered. 
"And  this  little  boy?" 
"  He  is  my  brother." 
"  Have  you  a  mother  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  but  they  took  her  away  from  us  and  carried  her 
to  the  asylnm." 

"  These  must  be  the  two  children  Mrs.  Brooks  and  I  tried  to 
find  a  few  weeks  since,"  said  the  lady,  whose  name  was  Anvers, 
addressing  her  husband.  "We  succeeded  in  finding  where  they 
lived  at  the  time  their  mother  was  taken  to  the  lunatic  asylum, 
but  the  room  was  dcscitcd,  and  no  one  could  tell  us  where  they 
were  gone.  Where  do  you  live  now  i"  she  inquired,  turning  to 
Nellie. 

"  Mi-s.  Daley  lets  us  stay  with  her." 

"Why  not  accompany  the  children  to  Mrs.  Daley's,  Is.^bel,  as 
the  first  step  towards  accomplishing  whatever  you  and  Mrs. 
Brooks  have  in  view  for  them  ?"  s:iid  Mr.  Anvers. 

"  That  is  jnst  what  I  was  thinking  of,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  first 
let  us  make  this  little  fcUow  glad  by  gi^nng  him  one  of  these  pic- 
tures with  which  he  appears  to  be  so  much  charmed." 

"  Which  of  these  pictures  do  you  like  best — this  one  ?"  said 
Mr.  Anvers,  speaking  to  Gieorge,  and  at  the  same  time  indicating 
one  more  showy  than  the  rest. 

"  I  like  that  one,"  he  replied,  "but  not  so  well  as  I  do  this." 
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"  Why  not  V  said  Mr.  Anvors,  with  some  surprise. 
'•  Because  this  one  looks  like  Nellie." 

The  pieture  he  pointed  out  to  them  represented  a  little  girl  iu 
8  nisiie  gnrb,  with  a  basket  of  flowers  on  her  arm. 

"He  is  right;  it  does  look  like  her,"  said  Mr.  Anvers  ;  and  it 
did — only  it  was  so  mueli  more  full  of  life  and  health,  while  the 
countenance  was  lit  up  with  an  expression,  free  and  joyous  as  the 
summer  breeze. 

The  picture  was  purchased  and  presented  to  little  George,  who 
for  the  time  being  was  a  proud  and  happy  child. 

Twenty  minutes'  walk  brought  them  to  Mrs.  Daley's.  Wlien 
she  was  told  that  there  was  a  place  in  the  country  where  Nellie 
and  her  brother  could  go,  and  where  they  would  be  much  better 
otf  than  in  the  city,  she  replied  that  she  was  glad,  for  their  sake, 
and  wished  them  to  go. 

*'But  then  we  shall  miss  theni,"  said  she,  "as  we  shoald  the 
bit  of  sunshine  that  every  day,  towards  night,  comes  in  at  the  top 
of  the  window ;  and  a  bit  of  sunshine,  to  us  poor  people,  who 
have  so  few  bright  things,  is  of  more  value  than  the  rich,  who 
live  in  the  midst  of  splendor,  can  have  any  idea  of." 

Nellie  and  George  were  received  into  the  family  of  a  wealthy 
and  worthy  farmer,  by  the  name  of  Hildreth,  who,  as  well  as  his 
wife,  was  well  educated.  Their  mother  soon  died,  and  then  their 
thoughts  and  affections  no  longer  wandered  to  the  city,  where 
they  had  suffered  so  much,  but  found  rest  with  those  kindly  hearts, 
which  made  the  old  farm-house  a  home  as  well  as  a  dwelling- 
place. 

Ten  years  afterward,  as,  near  the  close  of  a  fair  summer's  day, 
the  brother  and  sister  stood  together  on  the  banks  of  the  peaceful 
river,  which,  on  one  side,  formed  the  boundary  of  Mr.  Hildreth's 
farm,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  imagine  that  they  were  the  two 
friendless  children,  who,  on  a  eold  November  day  had  wandered 
homeless  through  the  streets.  Nellie  looked  healthful  and  bloom- 
ing in  her  rustie  beauty  ;  it  was  of  that  higher  type  which  draws 
the  line  of  distinction  between  the  loveliness  of  an  intellectual 
woman  and  the  careless,  uncultured  child.  In  her  brother,  the 
change  was  still  greater.  Now,  a  warm,  ruddy  glow  gleamed 
through  the  bronze,  which  out-door  labor  had  planted  on  the  well- 
rounded  eheek  of  the  boy  of  fifteen,  and  his  eyes,  which  were 
fixed  on  a  gorgeous  eloud-palace,  which  seemed  floating  on  a  sea 
of  gold,  were  flooded  with  a  dreamy,  yet  sunny  light. 

"  Do  you  know,  Nellie,"  said  Greorge,  as  they  turned  and  walked 
slowly  away,  "  that  I  am  sometimes  almost  tempted  to  weave  in- 
to rhyme  those  fancies,  some  of  them  sad,  some  of  them  bright, 
yet  all  possessing  an  inexpressible  sweetness,  which  come  throng- 
ing to  me  whenever  I  stand  watching  one  of  those  lovely  sunsets 
which  has  just  faded  away  ?" 

"  And  why  not  yield  to  the  temptation  1"  said  she. 
"  I  think  I  shall,  when  the  long  winter  evenings  bring  with  them 
more  leisure,  for  the  beauty  of  those  bright,  serene  sunsets,  which 
mirror  themselves  in  the  bosom  of  the  placid  river,  haunts  me 
wherever  I  go." 
.  At  that  moment,  a  light,  as  of  a  distant  star,  shone  with  a  soft 
radiance  through  the  foliage  of  some  maples  at  a  little  distance, 
among  which  the  wind  made  pleasant  music. 

■'  Docs  not  that  remind  you  of  a  time  long  ago  1"  said  Nellie. 

"  You  mean  that  bleak  November  evening,  when   I  had  sunk 

down  on  the  pavement,  hungry,  tired  and  shivering  with  the  cold  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  and  what  seems  a  singular  coincidence,  the  light  which 

now  beams  on  our  path,  shines,  as  it  did  then,  from  the  window 

of  Mrs.  Daley." 

"  For  which  our  and  her  thanks  are  due  to  those,  who,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  have  been  a  father  and  mother  to  us." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  a  cottage,  which,  like  a  bird's 
nest,  peeped  out  from  the  midst  of  sheltering  boughs.  They  were 
met  at  the  door  by  Mrs.  Daley,  in  whose  comely  face  was  written  . 
the  story  of  her  better  fortune.  All  now  in  the  neat  and  tasteful 
cottage  spoke  of  peace  and  plenty.  The  two  younger  children 
were  still  with  their  mother.  One,  a  lad  about  the  age  of  George, 
with  an  open,  intelligent  countenance,  was  amusing  himself  with 
a  book,  after  having  faithfully  performed  his  daily  labor  in  the 
field.  The  other,  a  girl  of  twelve,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  nut- 
brown  hair,  did  not  at  first  make  her  appearance.  In  a  few  min- 
utes, however,  she  entered  the  little  parlor,  with  a  dish  filled  hiMi 
with  large  and  luscious  strawberries,  cultivated  with  her  own 
hands.  As  she  invited  George  and  Nellie  to  partake  of  them,  her 
mother  said,  with  a  smile  : 

"  There  is  quite  a  difference  bet^veen  gathering  strawberries, 
which  look  so  beautifully  among  the  green  leaves,  and  are  of  such 
a  delicious  fi-agrance,  and  in  picking  bits  of  iron  and  rags,  or 
whatever  else  she  could  find  among  the  street-sweepings,  as  Jen- 
ny, poor  child,  used  to  have  to  do,  when  we  lived  in  the  city,  and 
were  so  pressed  down  by  poverty." 

"  I'm  so  glad  that  Nellie  and  George  called  at  our  house  that 
cold  night  I've  heard  you  tell  about,  mother,"  said  Jennie,  "  for 
if  they  hadn't,  I  might  be  like  poor  Milly  Harlin,  who,  when  I  told 
her  we  were  going  to  live  where  plenty  of  flowers  grew,  said  she 
never  saw  one  growing  in  her  life.  I  wish  she  could  see  our  roses 
when  they  are  in  bloom." 

"  Yon  might  not  only  never  have  seen  a  flower  grow,"  said  her 
mother,  "  if  they  had  not  called,  but  you  might  be  fuffcring  with 
want,  instead  of  being  surrounded  by  so  many  comforts." 

"  And  if,  when  they  did  call,  you  had  turned  them  from  your 
door,  '  the  blessing  of  those  ready  to  perish  '  would  not  rest  upon 
-you,"  said  a  mild,  deep  voice  at  the  door. 
They  looked  up  and  beheld  Mr.  Hildreth. 
"  Come,  my  children,"  said  he  to  Nellie  and  George,  "  if  you 
.are  ready  to  walk  towards  the  old  farm-house,  I  shall  be  glad  of 
your  company."  | 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
nVlLIGHT. 

BT  WILLIAM   R.   LAWIIENCE. 

'Tis  twilight's  holy  hour! 
The  sun  is  sinking  to  a  sweet  repose ; 

In  beauty  each  fitir  flower 
Its  pctalij  softly,  silently  doth  closo. 

Dira  shadows  slowly  creep 
O'er  hill,  and  dale,  and  ancient  mountain  wood; 

Down  many  a  sloping  steep. 
Where  moss-grown  rocks  for  centuries  have  stood. 

Tho  stream  whose  crystal  breafit 
In  noonday  suu  with  crimson  blushes  burned, 

Now  peacefully  doth  rest, 
Soft  shadows  veiling  its  fair  face  upturned. 

Sweet  harmony  doth  reign  I 
While  softly,  richly,  mellow  fades  tho  light, 

The  day-beam's  sweet  refrain, 
This  silent  hour  which  heralds  in  the  night. 


[Written  for  Bailout's  Pictorial.] 

ALEXANDKIA  AS   IT   IS. 

ET    KEV.    F.    W.    HOLLAND. 

Alexandria  looks  magnificently  from  the  sea.  Above  the 
forests  of  masts,  pai"tly  merchantmen  of  every  nation,  partly 
Egyptian  ships  of  war,  tower  the  Pharos  on  one  side  and  Pom- 
pey's  Pillar  on  the  other,  the  viceroyal  seraglio  spreading  its  palm- 
groves  doA\'n  to  the  very  shore  in  another  direction,  the  mounted 
battery  full  before  you,  the  curiously  built  Arabian  streets,  and,  in 
the  distance,  a  crowd  of  ever  busy  windmills,  veiy  much  out  of 
place  in  such  an  Oriental  presence. 

The  city  is  at  least  half  European  now.  But  when  five  days' 
steaming  has  carried  you  from  Malta  to  a  landing-place  amouf 
kneeling  camels,  screaming  Arabs,  crowding  donkeys  and  drowsy 
Turks,  and  when  your  road  to  the  Frank  quarter  is  through  tha 
funniest  little  shops,  under  gaily-latticed  windows,  among  shrouded 
women,  and  smoking  or  praying  men,  it  seems  as  if  Aladdin's 
lamp  were  at  work,  or  you  were  dreaming  wide  awake.  And  this 
impression,  which  no  one  but  Miss  Martineau  describes,  often 
ovei-takes  one  in  Egj'pt,  every  custom  and  action  i;  so  strangely 
reversed  from  our  own.  To  see  a  man  whipping  his  wife  right  in 
the  street,  or  a  woman  bewailing  her  husband  straight  before  your 
donkey's  head,  or  a  calf  "  butchering  "  directly  upon  the  common 
highway,  or  the  clear  voice  of  prayer  going  up  at  noon  in  the 
market-place,  is  so  different  from  home  scenes,  that  it  takes  some 
time  for  one  to  realise  that  he  is  really  himself,  and  in  the  veritable 
body  still. 

Alexandria,  the  favorite  city  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  only 
convenient  seaport  for  thousands  of  miles,  though  twenty-two 
hundi'ed  years  old,  is  the  youngest  of  the  daughters  of  Egypt,  but 
has  notwithstanding  a  history  of  reno\vn. 

The  fine  double  harbor  is  easy  of  entrance.  A  corkscrew  chan- 
nel winds  tlu'ough  rocks,  which  require  the  practised  pilot  and  full 
daylight  to  manage.  But  on  one  occasion  an  American  bri"  was 
driven  towards  the  port  in  a  storm  ;  it  was  evening,  too,  I  think. 
The  people  looked  on  from  the  shore  to  see  her  strike,  then  go  to 
pieces.  The  captain  knew  his  danger,  and  met  it  like  a  man. 
He  crowded  all  sail,  and  kept  all  hands  ready  for  a  word.  Havino- 
fortunately  stnick  the  deep  water,  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the 
swollen  waves  bore  him  safely  over  eveiy  obstacle,  and  soon  he 
was  riding  peacefully  at  anchor  in  forty  feet  of  water,  as  the 
natives  thought,  by  special  miracle. 

The  ancient  grandeur  of  "  Iskandirich  "  is  familiar  to  us  as  the 
most  famous  library  of  antiquity,  the  headquarters  of  eclectic  phi- 
losophy, the  throne  of  a  Platonized  Christianity,  the  granary  of 
Rome  and  Greece.  When  the  "great  city  of  the  West,"  as  it 
was  termed,  fell  beneath  the  Saracen  onset,  four  thousand  palaces, 
four  hundred  places  of  amusement,  twelve  thousand  shops  and 
four  thouEand  baths  are  said  to  have  been  the  conquerors'  prize. 
And  to  heat  this  multitude  of  bathing-places,  the  unrivalled  col- 
lection of  books  and  manuscripts  of  the  great  library  sufficed  for 
six  months — the  caliph  having  said  if  these  Greek  hooks  agree 
with  the  Koran,  they  are  useless ;  if  they  contradict  the  Koran, 
they  are  pernicious  !  A  veiy  unlikely  story  ! — never  heard  of  till 
six  hundred  years  after  the  event,  inconsistent  with  the  destnic- 
tion  of  the  principal  part  of  the  libraiy  in  389  by  Christian  fanat- 
ics, and  entirely  at  variance  with  the  well-known  liberality  of  the 
Caliph  Omar.  And  now  it  is  gone,  we  can  safely  say  that  a  great 
deal  of  mere  lumber  perished  in  it — piles  of  allegorical  sermons, 
shelves  of  fanatical  di-eams,  tons  of  vain  philosophy,  and  only  a 
very  little  that  would  have  made  the  world  wiser,  better  or  hap- 
pier. When  we  know  that  a  single  modern  ?3rmon  would  have 
been  counted  a  volume  then,  we  abate  at  once  the  magnitude  of 
the  loss;  when  we  attempt  to  study  the  brainsick  fancies  of  the 
Alexandrine  school,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  world  is 
not  such  a  sufferer,  as  it  has  thought,  by  this  great  literary  holo- 
caust. But  this  is  notorious — wherever  the  earth  is  turned  np 
around  the  city,  classical  remains  are  brought  to  light ;  the  whale 
Prank  square  is  built  of  disinterred  mins,  the  Pasiha's  fialftcej  and 
all  the  government  works. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  gorgeous  capital  upon 
this  spot  (one  unlike  any  now  existing),  decorated  with  lavish 
wealth,  and  adorned  in  the  riches,*  style  of  Grecian  art.  The  col- 
umn of  Diocletian,  erected  i.^  memory  of  the  capture  of  the  city, 
and  absurdly  enough  noiDfted  after  Pompcy,  was  onco  part  of  a 
range  of  colonnades ;  now  it  looks  melancholy  enough,  gnaing  in 


solitary  grandeur  upon  an  open  desert  of  neglected  graves.  If  it 
had  not  been  fur  the  trouble  of  breaking  up  this  single  stone,  no 
doubt  the  Turks  would  have  used  it  for  building  materials  Ion"- 
ago,  as  it  seems  to  be  undermined,  and  is  at  a  handy  distance 
from  the  growing  city. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  city,  near  where  the  grand  library  was, 
are  the  two  Cleopati-a-ncedlcs,  one  fallen,  the  other  mourning  over 
its  prostrate  sister.  These  rudely-cut  obelisks,  bearing  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  earlier  Pharaohs,  stood  originally  up  the  river  at 
Hcliopolis,  but  werj  brought  down  the  Nile  to  gr.ice  the  palace  of 
the  Caisars.  The  prostrate  one  was  given  to  the  British  Museum, 
but,  though  ancient  science  found  no  difficulty  in  moving  even 
greater  masses  down  from  their  quany-bed,  no  practical  plan  has 
yet  been  suggested  of  transporting  this  single  stone  across  the  open 
sea.  And  so  it  reposes  safely  in  the  friendly  native  sand,  an 
emblem  of  the  contrast  of  ancient  and  modern  art;  one  dealing- 
more  easily  with  giant  masses,  the  other  bringing  every  work  to  a 
delicacy  of  finish  hardly  imagined  in  olden  lime. 

The  "  Catacombs,"  one  of  which  is  called  Cleopatra's  Bath,  few 
travellers  see ;  they  ar.!  of  vast  extent,  and  are  generally  uniform 
in  structure,  with  some  heavy  columns  and  Doric  mouldings,  but 
full  of  bones  and  exposed  to  the  dashing-in  of  the  sea.  So  that, 
cither  these  ancient  graves  must  have  sunk,  or  the  sea  has  arisen 
and  is  advancing  upon  them,  as  I  thought  it  was  upon  the  Grecian 
tomb  of  Themistocles. 

Alexandria  is  a  specimen  of  that  entu-e  revolution  in  human 
affairs  which  sutFers  hardly  anything  to  be  "new  under  the  sun." 
The  old  India  trade,  turned  aside  b}'  the  discovery  of  the  passage 
around  the  Cape,  has  come  back  to  its  deserted  thoroughfare. 
The  genius  of  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Napoleon  of  the  Orient,  saw  the 
necessity  of  rebuilding  the  Mahmoudee  Canal,  by  which  the  city 
communicates  with  the  Kile  forty  odd  miles  distant,  and  receives  a 
part  of  the  year  its  supply  of  water.  A  fierce  outcry  is  kept  up 
because  many  thousand  lives  were  sacrificed  upon  this  grand 
internal  improvement ;  had  they  been  thro^vn  away  in  another 
battle  of  the  Nile,  not  a  word  would  have  been  said.  But  here, 
the  people  dug  the  mud  with  their  hands,  and  carried  away  the 
earth  without  any  help  from  modern  art,  in  baskets.  I  believe. 
Well,  it  is  very  sad  that  in  any  part  of  the  world  human  lives 
should  be  cheap  as  dirt ;  biit  so  they  are  to-day  all  over  Egypt, 
and  so  they  would  be  were  England  or  France  master  of  tlii.s 
coveted  prize.  And  the  simple  Fellahs  do  not  fancy  our  tools, 
and  will  not  use  them  if  they  can  help  it.  All  along  the  Nile  they 
seem  to  enjoy  digging  mud  with  their  hands,  and  transporting  it 
in  baskets;  and  when  a  wheelbarrow  is  furnished,  either  one  man 
canies  it  on  his  head,  or  two  bear  it  between  them,  unless  an 
overseer  is  at  hand.  And  nobody  could  persuade  the  Egyptian 
blacksmith  to  stand  up  at  his  forge,  or  the  native  cai-penter  at  his 
bench.  The  peasants  have  a  perfect  horror  of  government  work, 
and  are  only  brought  to  it  by  the  whip,  and  kept  at  it  by  a  guard 
of  soldiers.  To  escape  the  army"  and  navy,  they  knock  out  an 
eye,  chop  off  the  right  finger,  pull  out  the  carti-idge-tooth — I  sup- 
pose because  they  are  so  poorly  paid,  and  wretchedly  fed  and 
awfully  lodged.  In  Alexandria,  they  occupy  some  mud  cabins 
and  bun'ows,  where  certainly  no  decent  man  would  keep  his  horse 
or  his  dog.  It  was  an  ingenious  trick  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  to  form  a 
one-eyed  regiment,  and  then  these  poor  fellows  found  that  mutila- 
tion was  no  deliverance  from  this  hateful  conscription. 

Marshal  Jlarmont  speaks  with  admiration  of  the  changes 
wrought  by  Mehemet  All's  enterprise.  "  How,  without  copper  or 
iron,  without  wood  or  workmen,  without  officers  or  engineers,  he 
had  constructed  a  spacious  arsenal,  built  the  largest  ships,  erected 
vast  magazines,  and  set  an  extensive  ropewalk  to  work." 

And  now  a  railroad  assists  in  the  transportation  of  the  India 
mail  and  the  Calcutta  passengei-s  from  Alexandria  to  the  steamer 
at  Suez  ;  and  Alexandria  is  multiplying  its  population,  losing  its 
peculiarities,  and  becoming  essentially  European.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  traveller  is  better  taken  cure  of, 
his  independence  more  complete,  or  his  comforts  more  cheaply 
furnished.  Go  to  a  supreme  court,  and  the  cadi  will  insist  upon 
the  honor  of  a  friendly  smoke  witli  you  ;  go  to  the  mosque,  and 
every  pait  is  open  gratuitously  to  your  inspection;  go  to  the 
pasha's  garden,  and  they  will  fill  your  arms  with  the  richest  of 
oranges  ;  go  to  the  police  with  a  complaint  against  your  boatman, 
and  he  will  be  flogged  in  a  trice,  guilty  or  not  guiltj*;  go  to  the 
market,  and  a  ridiculous  coin  like  a  fish-scale,  or  the  tiniest  piece 
of  silver,  will  get  more  eggs  than  you  can  eat,  or  more  fruit  than 
you  can  comfortably  cany. 

A  sad  drawback  upon  commerce  is  the  government  ihonopoly. 
The  viceroy  is  the  only  merchant.  Monstrous  granaries,  remind- 
ing one  of  Joseph's,  store  up  all  the  produce  of  the  countiy,  which 
the  pasha  sells  at  auction  for  cash  at  particular  times.  No  worse 
system  could  be  invented.  He  has  to  furnish  the  seed,  not  half 
of  whi.h  ever  reaches  the  peasant;  then  there  is  no  motive  except 
compulsion  for  tho  culture  of  the  soil ;  then  a  good  share  of  every 
crap  perishes  through  mismanagement ;  then  these  cash-sales, 
according  to  tho  convenience  of  the  government,  are  oppressive 
as  possible  to  the  purchasers,  who  may  have  to  buy  when  money 
is  at  a  premium,  and  the  foreign  market  is  falling.  Thus  the  pasha 
controls  the  coffee  of  Mocha  the  tobacco  of  Latakia,  the  gums  ot^, 
Arabia,  tho  elephants'  teeth  of  Ethiopia,  besides  cotton,  rice,  int^ 
go,  lentils,  and  all  tho  cereal  grains.  Any  change  mi^ht  W  di^■^ 
asti'ous  at  first ;  but  a  more  flagrant  violation  of  n.*ture  cannot 
be  imagined.  No  country  hut  one  of  such  inexhaustible  produc- 
tiveness as  Egypt  could  sunive  it.  Bat  now  that  the  ijidolent 
debauchee,  Abbas  Pasha,  is  removed,,  by  a  sudden  death,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  a  man  of  promise  and  of  progress,  we  hope  better  things 
far  the  future ;  and  the  land,  famous  tor  royal  splenupr  iu  tho  ■ 
past,  may  win  a  higher  glory  in  the  future,  in  the  prosperity  of 
its  people,  the  peace  of  its  hoi-dci-s,  tho  Joy  of  its  homes. 
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WHAIiTXG. 

The  series  of  views  here  presented  is  draini  bv  TVade  in  his 
best  maimer.  The  subject  treated  is  a  national  one,  since 'the 
fisheries  engine  a.  large  amount  of  oar  cjipiial,  while  the  Amer- 
ieao  whalemen  are  renowned  the  world  oyer  for  their  enterprise 
and  daring.  Romance  has  consecrated  the  pursuit,  and  Long 
Tom  Coffin,  the  type  of  the  whaleman,  stands  forth  as  a  bold 
representative  of  his  class,  and  as  noble  a  monument  of  Cooper's 
genius  as  his  inimitable  portrait  of  Iveatherstockins;.  The  life  of 
a  whaleman  is  hard  aud  hiizardous  ;  he  is  cut  otF  for  many  weary 
months  from  terra  firma,  but  then  the  pnrsuit  of  the  monstrous 
game  he  strikes  at  so  calls  out  the  best  energies  of  man,  is  so 
surrounded  by  captivating  circumstances  of  peril  and  grandeur, 
that  there  is  never  any  lack  of  gallant  and  high  spirited  men  to 
engage  in  whaling  ventures.  Nearly  a  thousand  American  ships 
are  engaged  in  this  trade.  Nantucket  was  formerly  a  great  de- 
pot for  whale  ships,  and  so  is  New  London,  but  all  other  porta 
are  entirely  eclipsed  by  New  Bedford.  It  has  been  proved  by  ex- 
perience that  the  whale  can  live  in  all  the  zones  ;  it  is  found  in 
fact,  in  the  tropical  regions,  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Brazil, 
in  die  Gulf  of  Panama,  and  on  the  shores  of  Arabia  Felix.  It 
is  met  with  under  the  equinoctial  line,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Gal- 
lipagos  Islands,  as  well  as  in  the  midst  of  polar  icebergs,  beyond 
the  86lh  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  south  of  Cape  Horn.  Por- 
merlr,  quantities  of  whales  peopled  the  Gulf  of  Gascony  and 
even'  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  certain  that  the  whale  is  nomadic  : 
thus,  that  of  the  western  hemisphere  frequents  the  different  bays 
of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  ten  degrees  of  south  latitude,  or  thereabouts.  They  sojourn 
there  from  the  month  of  June  to  that  of  September,  after  which 
they  move  to  the  west,  towards  the  coasts  of  Paraguay  and  Pat- 
agonia. But  the  steady  pursuit  of  fishermen  has  produced  nu- 
merous changes  in  their  stations  and  localities ;  for  centuries 
whales  have  abandoned  the  Mediterranean,  although  they  un- 
questionably did  once  appear  there,  tis  Plutarch,  Pliny  and  other 
ancient  authors  infonn  us.  The  small  cetaceous  species  were  at 
this  epoch  the  object  of  an  important  fishery  in  the  seas  of  Greece. 
Later  yet,  in  the  l^th  and  I3rh  centuries  of  our  era,  the  Biscay- 
ans  devoted  themselves  actively  to  the  whale  fishent-;  but  as  they 
went  farther  and  farther  from  the  coast,  the  hardy  mariners 
tracked  them  in  their  retreat.  They  pursued  them  across  the 
ocean,  arrived,  it  is  said,  at  Canada,  meeting  on  the  way  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  and  then  applied  themselves  to  the  cod  fishery. 


It  is  to  these  different  circumstances  that  we  must  attribute  the 
fable  circulated  shortly  after  the  death  of  Christopher  Columbus, 
relative  to  a  Biscavan  pilot,  who  had,  according  to  Fernando  Lo- 
pez de  Gomara,  the  honor  of  priority  in  the  discovery  of  the 
SVest  Indies.  The  Americans,  as  we  remarked  above,  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  more  than  any  other  people,  in  daring 
and  activity  in  the  pnrsuit  of  whales.  Edmund  Burke,  in  the 
last  century,  spoke  thus  of  our  hardy  New  England  whalemen. 
*'  Look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  New  England  people  carry 
on  the  whale  fishery.  While  we  follow  them  among  the  tum- 
bling mountains  of  ice,  and  behold  them  penetrating  into  the 
deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis's  Straits  ; 
while  we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  arctic  circle,  we  hear 
that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  polar  cold; 
that  thev  are  at  the  antipodes  and  engaged  under  the  frozen  ser- 
pent of  the  south.  Falkland  Island,  which  seemed  too  remote 
and  too  romantic  an  object  for  the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is 
but  a  stage  and  resting-place  for  their  victorious  indnstn.-.  Nor 
is  the  equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them  than  the  accu- 
mulated winter  of  both  the  poles.  We  learn  that  while  some  of 
them  draw  the  line  or  strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
others  run  the  longitude,  and  pursue  their  gigantic  game  along 
the  coast  of  Brazil."  Though  whales  (Balaence)  resemble  fish  in 
form,  and  are  generallv  considered  such,  they  are  not  in  reality 
fish,  and  differ  from  quadrupeds  only  in  their  organs  of  motion. 
They  are  warm-blooded,  breathe  atmospheric  air  only  by  their 
lungs,  and  suckle  their  young  like  quadrupeds.  Hence  the  whale 
and  her  offspring  are  called  "  cows  "  and  "  calves  "  by  the  ob- 
servant whalers.  The  head  is  of  enormous  size,  frequently  occu- 
pying one  third  of  the  entire  length.  The  nostrils  are  the  blow- 
holes on  the  top  of  the  head,  through  which  the  whale  inhales 
atmospheric  air  when  he  rises.  Under  the  skin  is  a  thick  coating 
of  oily  fut,  commonly  called  blubber.  The  common  or  Greenland 
whale  (Balana  myslicotus)  is  destitute  of  teeth,  but  instead  tiiere- 
of  the  upper  jaw  is  furnished  with  transverse  layers  of  a  homy 
substance,  called  baleen  or  whalebone.  This  animal  produces  the 
greatest  quantity  of  oil,  and  from  its  bulk  and  sluggish  move- 
ments is  more  readily  taken  than  the  other  species.  Its  greatest 
length  is  about  sixty -five  feet,  its  greatest  circumference  forty  feet, 
and  its  ordinary  weight  seventy  tons.  A  boat  full  of  men  can 
be  contained  in  the  mouth  of  a  whale.  A  whale  sometimes  weighs 
one  hundred  tons,  and  when  wounded  will  throw  out  fifteen  ^- 
lous  of  blood  at  a  breath.     The  razor-back  whale,   commonly 
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called  the  fin-back  by  onr  fishermen,  from  its  being  distinguished 
by  a  dorsal  tin,  is  often  one  hundred  feet  in  length.  It  possesses 
great  activity  and  strength,  and  is  a  dangerous  object  of  attack. 
It  has  been  known  to  dive  with  such  velocity  when  harpooned 
that  four  hundred  and  eighty  fi\thoms,  or  half  a  mile  of  line  has 
been  payed  out  of  the  boat  in  about  half  a  minute's  time.  The 
cachalot  or  spermaceti  whale  differs  from  the  others  in  many  im- 
portant particulars.  The  mouth  is  almost  destitute  of  whale- 
bone, but  the  lower  jaw  is  ai"mcd  on  each  side  with  a  row  of  about 
twenty  thick,  conigal  teeth,  which  fit  into  corresponding  depres- 
sions in  the  upper  jaw.  The  blow-hole  is  towards  the  leftside, 
and  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  snout.  The 
head  is  full  of  large  cavities  containing  an  oil  which  condenses, 
when  cold,  into  the  substance  known  as  spermaceti.  This  is  the 
principal  object  of  the  fishery.  The  sperm  whale  is  found  in  al- 
most even-  sea.  It  is  gregarious,  and  two  or  three  hundred  are 
frequently' herded  together.  The  males  are  verj'  ferocious  and 
pugnacious.  The  principal  implements  used  in  the  whale  fisheries 
are  harpoons,  lances  and  cutting  spades.  The  harpoon  is  an  iron 
instrument  about  three  feet  in  length,  terminating  in  an  arrow- 
shaped  head,  the  two  branches  of  which  have  a  reversed  barb. 
When  the  instrument  is  driven  into  the  blubber,  the  barbs  seize 
on  the  strong  ligaments  and  fix  it.  The  lance  is  an  iron  spear 
six  feet  in  length,  terminating  in  an  exceedingly  sharp  steel  head. 
The  knives  and  cutting  spades  are  also  kept  sharp  and  bright. 
The  harpoons  arc  fastened  to  lines  in  the  bows  of  the  whale- 
boat,  which  are  suffered  to  run  out  as  the  animal  dives  down. 
Sometimes  the  line  of  one  boat  is  exhausted,  and  when  this 
is  foreseen,  another  boat,  for  several  are  always  employed  in 
the  attack,  pulls  up,  and  a  new  line  is  spliced  on  before  the  first 
is  exhausted.  When  the  animal  has  become  nearly  spent,  the 
lances  are  employed  to  finish  him.  The  boat  pulls  close  upon 
him,  and  the  lances  are  thrust  deep  into  bis  "  life."  The  harpoon- 
er  stands  in  the  bow,  and  waits  the  word  from  the  boat-steerer  to 
strike.  The  whale  boats  are  exceedingly  light,  and  are  clinker- 
built,  that  is,  sharp  at  both  ends,  for  it  is  sometimes  necessary, 
when  the  animal  is  in  his  "  flurry,"  or  death  struggle,  to  pull 
back  from  his  reach  with  the  spe'ed  of  light.  When  a  whale  is 
expected,  a  breathless  state  of  excitement  exists  throughout  the 
vessel.  At  last  the  lookout  calls,  "  A  whale  !  There  she  blows, 
blo-o-ows !"     "Where  away?"   cries  the  officer  of  the  watch. 
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"Three  points  off  the  weather  bow."  In  an  instant  all  is  com- 
motion, but  order  and  system  are  observed  in  the  midst  of  the 
excitement.  The  sailors  spring  to  the  davits,  the  boats  are  low- 
ered into  the  sea,  the  boat-steerer  takes  his  place,  the  liarpooner 
his,  the  Oiirsmcn  bend  to  their  oars,  and  the  sharp  prows  cut  the 
wave  with  the  speed  of  a  barbed  arrow.  Honor  to  the  one  who 
gets  up  first !  If  the  whale  sleeps,  what  silence  !  if  he  flies,  what 
ardor!  The  j  approach — the  boat-steerer  keeps  her  head  right, 
and  the  harpooner  brandishes  his  glittering  weapon,  keeping  his 
keen  eye  on  his  enormous  prey.  The  word  is  given — the  weapon 
whizzes  through  the  air  and  strikes  the  ponderous  victim — deep 
— deep.  Now,  boat  sleerer,  mind  your  eye  !  The  wounded  ani- 
mal brandishes  his  tail  and  tiL^hts  the  waves  with  aimless  fuiy — 
the  waves  already  tinctured  with  his  blood.  Look  out  for  the 
line!  Down,  do^vn,  he  goes  with  the  speed  of  a  rw  of  light. 
The  line  smokes  as  it  is  payed  out.  Finally  it  rises,  indicating 
the  direction  in  which  the  leviathan  is  to  re-appear.  Sometimes 
on  gaining  the  surface  to  breathe,  the  vast  animal  flies  over  the 
wave  with  the  rush  of  a  flyingfish.  The  whale  boat  darts  through 
the  water  in  his  wake,  the  waves  rising  up  like  walls  of  glass  on 
either  side.  But  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  sea  at  the  depth 
to  which  he  has  plunged  has  exhausted  him — ho  is  worn  and  dis- 
couraged. Now  the  boat  is  pulled  directly  on  to  his  body.  The 
lance  flashes  through  the  air,  penetrates  through  the  blubber  and 
bites  into  tlie  life  of  the  whale.  "  Stern  all !  my  hearties  !  stem 
all !"  The  fury  of  a  dWng  whale  is  sometimes  fatal,  and  you  have 
yet  to  fear  the  colossal  strength  of  the  monster  of  the  deep,  though 
the  foam  and  water  he  blasts  through  his  blow-holes  are  tiuged  with 
the  deepest  crimson  hues.  The  whale  rolls  his  enormous  bulk 
in  every  direction,  and  sometimes  the  scene  of  carnage  lasts  for 
hotirs.  But  at  length  the  tragedy  comes  to  an  end.  The  crea- 
ture breathes  his  last,  and  his  huge  bulk,  rolling  over  like  a  dis- 
masted hull,  displays  a  streak  of  the  white  belly,  moist  and  glit- 
tering in  the  sun,  while  myriads  of  sea  birds  hover  round,  or  light 
npou  his  inanimate  carcass.  Our  readers  are  now  prepared  to 
study  and  enjoy  the  graphic  pictures  which  accompany  this 
sketch.  Our  first  engniving  represents  a  sunrise  scene.  A  noble 
New  Bedford  whaler  is  seen  under  a  press  of  canvass,  bearing 
down  on  a  school  of  sperm  whales.  On  the  three  to'gallant  cross- 
trees  (only  whalers  and  men-of-war  carry  them),  are  seen  men  on 
the  lookout.  These  seamen  never  abandon  their  stations,  until 
relieved  by  others,  except  at  night,  while  a  vessel  is  cruising  for 
whales.    Our  second  engraving  represents  the  active  preparations 


THE  FLURRY. 


■  CUTTING   IN. 


for  the  chase — the  lowering  of  the  boats.  One  of  them  is  carried 
on  the  stern,  one  on  the  starboard,  three  on  the  larboard  side  of 
the  ship,  and  two  spare  ones  on  the  quarter  deck.  The  boats  are 
always  steered  by  oars — rudders  would  be  useless.  The  har- 
poons are  seen  in  the  engraving  resting  in  the  crotch,  ready  to 
the  hand.  The  third  sketch  represents  what  is  technically  called 
"  laying  on."  We  have  described  above  the  method  of  attacking 
the  whale.  The  whale  generally  flies  from  his  pursuers,  but  some- 
times attacks  the  boats  and  dashes  them  to  pieces.  The  line  is 
coiled  away  in  a  tub  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  passed  round  a 
loggerhead,  carried  forward  between  the  men  and  made  fast  to 
the  harpoon.  The  fourth  design  represents  that  momentous  and 
exciting  scene — the  "  flurry."  In  the  view  we  give  of  this  tre- 
mendous spectacle  of  commotion,  the  ship  is  seen  bearing  down  to 
the  scene  of  trouble.  The  next  picture  represents  "  cutting  in." 
The  whale  is  here  seen  lashed  alongside  the  ship,  which  is  careen- 
ed by  the  great  weight  of  the  animal.  The  tars  are  seen  cutting 
off  the  blubber.  The  blocks,  ropes  and  hooks  used  are  of  im- 
mense size.  Two  hooks  are  used,  so  that  before  one  piece  is  cut 
off  a  hook  is  made  fast.  The  windlass  is  abaft  the  foremast. 
One  man  is  stationed  on  each  side  of  the  gangway,  to  cut,  and 
one  man  on  the  whale,  who  has  to  be  lashed.  If  the  vessel  is 
under  canvass,  the  sails  are  furled,  only  enough  being  spread  to 
keep  her  steady.  The  strips  are  cut  spirally,  and  the  whole  car- 
cass of  the  whale,  slowly  revolting,  is  at  length  completely  de- 
nuded by  the  operation.  When  the  end  of  the  piece  has  reached  the 
block  at  the  end  of  the  yard,  another  hook  is  inserted  lower  down, 
the  part  already  hoisted  is  cut  off,  and  the  work  goes  on.  The 
head  remains  to  be  detached  from  the  trunk  for  the  sake  of  the 
spermaceti.  Axe  in  hand  a  few  men  get  on  the  wreck  of  the  car- 
cass. A  gigantic  bone  which  must  be  cut  or  broken  in  all  its 
thickness,  is  the  obstacle  which  complicates  this  operation,  often 
rendered  dangerous  by  a  heavy  sea.  But  the  address  and  courage 
of  the  whalers  triumph  over  every  difficulty.  The  hooks  are  ap- 
plied to  the  monstrous  jaws  and  the  whole  is  got  on  board.  As 
for  the  carcass,  it  is  abandoned  to  the  sharks  and  birds  of  prey 
which  attack  it  with  equal  voracity.  The  fat  is  spread  between 
decks  in  flakes  or  layers,  of  ten  or  fourteen  inches  thick,  and 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long.  Now  comes  the  last  operation  we 
have -depicted,  "trying  out."  Th&  fat  is  cut  inio  pieces  which 
are  thrown  into  huge  cauldrons  at  the  foot  of  the  mizzen  mast. 


The  night  is  employed  in  melting  the  lard ;  the  fires  are  kept  tip 
by  the  help  of  the  scraps  which  are  impregnated  with  oil,  and  the 
flames,  colored  by  a  thousand  fantastic  tints,  rise  on  high. 
Around  these  lambent  tongues  of  fire  pass  the  whalers,  black  with 
smoke,  like  demons  on  a  witch's  sabbath.  The  ship  under  her 
lofty  sails — the  darkness  without  the  sphere  of  light,  upon  the 
lonely  ocean,  is  intense.  The  whole  forms  a  strange  picture. 
After  the  operation  of  melting,  the  oil  is  to  be  taken  care  of,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  empty  water  casks  are  filled  with  it,  and 
struck  into  the  hold.  It  takes  thirty  whales  to  fill  a  ship  of  or- 
dinary capacity.  Thus  the  whaler  is  often  at  sea,  with  only  oc- 
casional visits  to  the  nearest  seaport,  for  three  years.  The  im- 
mense number  of  fishermen  engaged  in  the  business  has  at  last 
begun  to  tell  upon  the  number  of  whales,  and  it  is  much  more 
difBcult  to  fill  a  ship  now  than  formerly.  Moreover  lard  oil  and 
burning  fluids  have  entered  so  largely  into  consumption,  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  time  would  come  when  the  whale  fisheries 
would  cease  to  be  profitable.  A  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of 
this  country  has  been  derived  from  this  source.  We  have  thus 
glanced  at  a  pursuit  involving  wealth  and  enterprise,  and  some 
of  the  best  qualities  of  manliood^— a  pursuit  which  has  a  direct 
and  incidental  bearing  on  the  general  maritime  interest  of  the 
United  States,  We  have  seen  that  it  presents  many  interesting 
phases,  and  that  it  enlists  the  sympathies  of  the  practical  man  as 
well  as  the  lover  of  romance.  To  those  fond  of  dwelling  on  the 
poetry  of  the  ocean,  the  annals  of  whaling  present  many  a  scene 
the  wildest  imagination  would  scruple  to  depict,  and  volumes 
might  be  compiled  from  the  narratives  of  the  hardy  mariners  en- 
gaged in  this  warfare  with  the  leviathan  of  the  deep.  The  habits 
of  wliales  present  in  themselves  an  interesting  study.  We  add  a 
few  particulars  not  enumerated  above.  A  %vriter,  speaking  of  the 
depth  to  which  whales  descend  after  being  struck,  says  that  they 
have  been  kno^vn  to  go  down  to  the  perpendicular  depth  of  a  mile, 
and  with  such  velocity  that  instances  have  occurred  in  which  they 
have  broken  their  jaw-bones  by  striking  against  the  bottom. 
They  feed  upon  moUusca,  shrimps  and  other  small  crustaceons 
animals.  Their  manner  of  taking  their  food  is  singular.  They 
swim  with  great  speed  below  the  surface  with  their  jaws  wide 
open  ;  consequently  a  large  stream  of  water  charged  with  the  an- 
imals they  su"bsist  upon,  enters  the  mouth — the  food  is  caught 
and  retained  by  the  whalebones  which  are  so  arranged  that  the 
minutest  particle  is  not  permitted  to  escape,  while  the  water  is 
expelled  at  the  sides. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial,] 
TO  JKVNIE. 

Br  MATDBIS   M.   BALLOO. 

Ah  I  Jennie,  you  deceived  me, 

With  those  sparkling  eyes  of  thine; 
It  was  not  with  your  lips,  dear  giri, 

You  said  you  would  be  mine. 
Eat  in  language  quite  as  thrilling — 

With  those  blue  orbs  half  diTino, 
Tou  proQiieed  all  too  dearly — 

Yes,  you  promised  to  be  mine. 

Ah!  Jennie,  you  deceived  me, 

And  not  with  eyes  alone. 
But  in  every  action,  every  word, 

Acceptance  brightly  t^houo. 
And  when  you  found  you'd  won  me, 

That  my  inmost  soul  wa*  thine, 
You  said — and  smiled  on  others  then — 

You  never  could  be  mine. 

Ah!  Jennie,  such  sweet  presence 

A3  God  hath  given  thee, 
"Was  never  meant  to  Ecrve  the  part 

Of  heartless  coquetry. 
Poor  is  the  triumph,  though  complete, 

To  wound  a  heart  like  mine, 
Which,  spite  of  all  thy  waywardness, 

Sear  girl,  is  wholly  thine. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

HIEIHIQUA. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  LAND  OF  FLOWEES. 


BY    BEN  ;    PERLEY    POORE. 

"  Viva  el  Adelanto .'"  The  shout  of  welcome  homage  echoed 
through  the  city  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  (since  known  as  Havana), 
when  on  the  last  Saturday  in  May,  1538,  the  gallant  Hernando 
de  Soto  landed  with  his  princely  retinue.  Great  prepa:*ations 
had  been  made  by  the  loyal  inhabitants  for  an  imposing  reception, 
and  the  streets  were  filled  with  a  curious  crowd  eager  to  behold 
their  new  ruler.  At  length  the  discharge  of  ordnance  announced 
that  the  procession  had  left  the  water-side,  nor  was  it  long  bcfox'e 
the  numerous  retinue  defiled  before  the  applauding  Cubans. 

A  band  of  pikemen  led  the  way,  wearing  iron  corslets,  and 
bearing  long  pikes  with  steel  heads  glittering  in  the  sun.  They 
were  followed  by  a  band  of  archers,  with  well-filled  quivers,  and 
then  came  a  small  band  of  the  newly-organized  halberdiers, 
equipped  in  casque  and  plate-armor.  The  trumpeters  came  next, 
wearing  their  gorgeous  state  uniforms,  and  blowing  fan-fares  up- 
on their  clarions,  which  were  ornamented  with  silken  bannerols. 
After  the  trumpeters  came  an  esquire,  bearing  a  banner  on  which 
was  embroidered  De  Soto's  arms,  and  attended  by  twelve  yeomen 
carrying  maces.  And  now,  loud  shouts  announced  the  advent  of 
the  "  adelanto." 

The  conqueror  of  Peru  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  rode 
with  chivalrous  bearing  upon  the  richly  caparisoned  charger  just 
presented  to  him.  He  wore  a  full  suit  of  polished  steel  armor, 
richly  inlaid  with  gold,  while  about  his  neck  was  the  gorgeous 
collar  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  a  gift  from  his  monarch. 
By  his  side,  mounted  on  an  ambling  mule,  was  Donna  Isabella, 
his  noble  bride,  and  following  them  came  a  train  of  esquires, 
pages  and  men-at-arms,  wearing  the  annorial  bearing  of  the  "  Ad- 
elanto." A  long  column  of  knights  followed,  their  polished  ar- 
mor flashing  in  the  sunlight,  their  pennons  and  plumes  floating 
in  the  air,  and  their  Andalusian  chargers  curveting  along  as  if 
panting  for  the  contest.  Never  had  such  a  gallant  body  been  seen 
in  Santiago,  as  this  brilliant  retinue  which  escorted  Hernando  de 
Soto  to  the  cathedi-al,  where  a  high  mass  was  to  be  off'crcd  up  for 
their  safe  arrival  from  old  Spain. 

"  Holy  mother,  but  it  is  a  glorious  sight,"  exclaimed  a  young 
girl,  who  had  stood  in  a  large  window  in  the  "  Calle  de  Ignaeio," 
gazing  through  the  ornamented  iron  work  at  the  glittering  host, 
as  it  defiled  past ;  nor  could  she  bift  feel  flattered  at  the  homage 
paid  her  by  the  cavaliers  as  they  passed — many  of  them  reinin^- 
in  their  steeds  to  gaze  at  her  charms.  Nor  Wiis  this  to  bo  won- 
dered at,  for  her  beauty  was  of  that  old  Andalusian  stamp,  in 
which  not  even  the  gentleness  of  the  fairer  sex  can  quite  conceal 
the  latent  fire  of  the  soul.  Masses  of  raven  hair  lay  lightly  upon 
her  brow,  like  untwisted  silk  upon  white  velvet,  and  were  gathered 
together  by  a  large  comb,  which  also  secured  a  rich  lace  veil.  Her 
languid  eyes  were  black  as  jet,  her  lips  poutingly  invited  kisses, 
and  in  her  rounded  chin  was  a  dimple  wherein  Cupid  could  have 
rested  with  delight.  Her  flexible  form  moved  to  and  fro  as  if 
swayed  by  the  south  wind's  breath,  while  a  tiny  foot  occasionally 
peeped  from  beneath  the  ample  skirts  of  her  while  muslin  robe, 
heating  time  to  the  inspiring  peals  of  the  trumpets.  Need  we  add 
that  she  carried  a  magnificent  form,  which  she  handled  with 
exquisite  grace  ? 

"  I  am  at  your  feet,  senorita,"  said  a  gallant  cavalier,  approach- 
ing the  window,  and  courteously  dofiing  his  plamed  hat.  It  was 
tliat  worthy  hidalgo,  Don  Vasco  Porcallo  de  Figueroa,  whose 
scarred  cheek  and  grizzled  hair  bore  evidence  of  his  lono-  services 
in  the  Old  Worid  ere  he  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Bringing  the  spoils 
of  his  valor,  he  had  purchased  a  valuable  estate  near  Trinidad 
although  during  the  gay  season  he  resided  at  Havana.  And  of 
all  his  possessions,  amusements  or  avocations,  nothing  gave  him 
one  tithe  of  the  anxiety  as  the  young  giri  whom  we  have  described 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  who  now  answered  his  figurative 
salutation  by  exclaiming : 


*'  Nay,  dear  guardian,  rather  come  and  stand  by  my  side.  Is  it 
not  a  noble  sight  V 

"Yes,  by  my  faith  it  is,"  replied  Don  Vasco  ;  then  entering  the 
court,  he  soon  occupied  a  place  in  the  window.  "We  have  said 
that  he  had  seen  much  service,  and  that  his  hair  was  turning  gray, 
yet  he  had  not  seen  fifty  harvest  moons,  nor  was  there  a  more 
graceful  cavalier  at  the  adelanto's  balls.  Tall,  compactly  built, 
with  an  electric  black  eye  and  a  winning  smile,  he  was  the  envy 
of  many  younger  hidalgos,  while  his  broad  acres  made  liim  the 
more  attractive  to  match-making  donnas.  As  honorable  as  he  was 
honest,  and  as  faithful  as  he  was  brave,  his  dying  comrade,  Don 
Antonio  Gonzales,  had  felt  great  joy  when  he  entrusted  bis  daugh- 
ter into  the  hands  of  so  true  a  guardian.  And  Don  Vasco,  re- 
garding the  last  -wish  of  his  friend  as  a  solemn  duty,  had  ever  used 
every  exertion  to  rear  the  Donna  Inez  as  he  would  have  brought 
up  his  own  daughter. 

"  And  do  you  not  like  it  V  inquired  the  damsel,  as  her  guardi- 
an stepped  upon  the  window  platform;  "do  you  not  like  this 
flashing  armor,  these  spirited  horses,  these  waving  banners,  these 
bright  suits  of  steel  ?  0,  yes,  guardian,  you  must  like  it.  I 
sliould  think  that  the  echoing  notes  of  these  trumpets  would  make 
your  blood  surge  through  your  veins  like  a  maelstrom." 

"  Yes,  indeed.  I  have  decided  to  join  this  expedition,  if  De 
Soto  will  accept  my  poor  sword." 

"  What,"  exclaimed  Donna  Inez,  with  a  look  of  uneasiness, 
"  you  go  to  the  wars  again  !  0,  for  the  sake  of  the  blessed  virgin 
do  not  go." 

"  Nay,  nay,  my  fair  ward ;  were  you  not  just  admiring  the 
scene  V* 

"Ay,  but  this  is  not  the  picture  presented  at  the  close  of  a  bard 
fought  battle,  when  brave  knights  He  suff"ering  in  agony,  or  die  in 
despair."  Then,  after  a  short  pause,  and  an  evident  struggle  in 
order  to  keep  from  bursting  into  tears,  she  added  :  "  It  was  there 
my  father  breathed  liis  last." 

"  True  ;  but  this  expedition  is  not  similar  to  a  European  cam- 
paign. These  hidalgos  go  in  quest  of  adventure,  I  admit ;  but 
they  expect  to  find  great  wealth,  and  little  if  any  opposition." 

"  But  is  the  gold  there,  guardian  ?     Will  it  not  be  like  Ponce 
de  Leon's  voyage  in  quest  of  the  '  fountain  of  youth  V  " 
"  I  should  like  to  find  that  fountain." 

"And  what  good  would  it  do  you  1"  asked  Inez,  the  color 
mounting  to  her  cheeks. 

"Ah,"  replied  the  knight,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "it  might  not  avail 
me  aught.  Seriously,  though,  my  fair  ward,  I  feel  that  honor 
calls  me  to  join  the  expedition.  The  lady  of  the  brave  De  Soto 
will  remain  here,  and  I  feel  confi.dent  that  she  will  far  eclipse  my 
poor  services.  So  I  now  kiss  your  hand,  as  I  must  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  management  of  my  estates  during 
my  absence  ;  and  should  I  fall,  Inez,  remember  that  eveiything  I 
possess  will  be  your  dower.    Adios." 

"My  dower,"  exclaimed  Inez,  turning  from  the  window,  and 
speaking  huniedly  to  herself.  "  I  shall  be  a  bride  of  the  church, 
then,  for  earth  will  have  no  object  that  I  can  love."  When  she 
reached  her  chamber,  she  bolted  the  door;  then  throwing  herself 
upon  her  couch,  wept  long  and  bitterly. 

For  several  weeks  the  city  of  Santiago  was  a  scene  of  jubilee. 
In  the  daytime,  the  cavaliers  indulged  in  that  national  yet  cruel 
amusement,  bull  fighting.  Mounted  on  the  choicest  steeds,  and 
clad  in  brilliant  armor,  the  gallant  knights  contested  for  prizes  of 
gold,  or  for  choice  embroidery,  presented  by  the  fair  ones  whose 
bright  eyes  graced  their  lists.  At  night  there  were  balls  and  mas- 
querades, where  the  future  invadei-s  of  Florida  mingled  in  the 
mazes  of  the  dance. 

De  Soto,  while  he  encouraged  their  diversions,  which  served 
to  train  his  young  cavaliers  in  the  use  of  arms  and  in  horseman- 
ship, was  not  a  participant  in  the  sports.  Anxiously  awaiting  the 
return  of  a  pilot  whom  he  had  sent  to  discover  a  safe  harboi-  for 
disembarcation,  he  occupied  himself  in  perfecting  every  arrange- 
ment, nor  had  he  a  more  efficient  ally  than  Don  Vasco,  whose 
martial  spirit  appeared  rekindled  with  fiery  zeal.  Equipping  a 
well-armed  retinue  of  men  from  the  vicinity  of  his  estate,  he  soon 
had  them  the  pride  of  the  whole  expedition.  The  excellence  of 
their  armature  and  equipments,  the  superiority  of  breed  and  good 
grooming  of  their  horses,  and  the  confidence  which  they  evident- 
ly possessed  in  their  veteran  leader,  showed  that  every  battle  must 
find  them  victorious  or  slain. 

But  to  the  great  sorrow  of  Don  Vasco,  Donna  Inez  was  never 
on  the  plaza  to  witness  his  troops  at  their  daily  guard-mounting, 
their  floating  plumes,  polished  armor  and  glossy  chargers  now 
extending  into  line — then,  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  closin"- 
into  square.  Their  pennon  was  a  scarf  worked  by  the  fair  lady 
for  her  guardian,  but  she  had  retired  to  a  convent,  in  pursuance, 
as  she  said,  of  a  vow.  Nay,  she  even  refused  to  see  Don  Vasco, 
when  the  expedition  was  ready  to  sail,  although  he  sent,  tlirough 
her  confessor,  a  most  pathetic  entreaty.  This  conduct,  consider- 
ing that  she  was,  in  truth,  the  cause  of  her  guardian's  return  to 
military  life,  was  rather  saddening,  but  he  consoled  himself  with 
the  thought  that  perhaps  she  was  praying  for  his  safety.  Tlie  fact 
was,  Don  Vasco  had  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  his  ward,  al- 
though he  dared  not  urge  his  suit,  lest  she  should  think  that  he 
had  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  his  position,  and  her  hif-h 
spirit  should  rebel.  She  persisted  in  refusing  to  sec  him,  but  on 
the  eve  of  Iiis  departure,  his  page  brought  in  a  package,  "  from 
the  Donna  Inez."  Tearing  it  open,  the  delighted  cavalier  found 
a  silken  pennon,  on  wliich  was  elaborately  embroidered  his  armo- 
rial bearings,  with  the  Italian  motto,  "che  sara,  sam  ,-"  which  may 
be  interpreted,  "  whatever  will  be,  will  be." 


Florida  !     It  was  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1539,  that  De  Soto 
and  his  chivalric  band  landed  at  what  is  now  called  Tampa  Bay, 


and  hoisted  the  Spanish  flag  as  they  took  possession  of  the  conn; 
try,  in  the  name  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  The  scene  was  one  of  sur- 
passing loveliness.  A  luxurious  mass  of  laurels  covered  the 
ground  beyond  the  narrow  sandy  beach,  while  beyond  them  tow- 
ered the  mast-like  palm,  the  stately  live  oak  and  the  gorgeous 
magnolia.  A  short  distance  from  the  sea,  groves  of  lemon  and 
orange  trees  gave  to  the  landscape  the  appearance  of  a  flowery 
wilderness,  here  and  there  divided  by  quiet  lagoons.  Huge  vines 
clambered  from  tree  to  tree,  and  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers 
bloomed  on  every  hand. 

But  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  tciTcstrial  paradise  were 
not  disposed  to  yield  it  without  a  struggle,  and  at  length  a  horde 
of  them,  with  dcaftining  yells,  set  upon  a  party  of  Spaniards. 
The  Europeans,  unused  to  such  warfare,  retreated  to  the  boats, 
where  Don  Vasco  had  just  landed.  Hastily  forming  a  section  of 
his  horsemen,  he  boldly  attacked  the  Indians,  and  soon  drove  them 
into  the  interior,  shouting,  as  he  urged  on  his  charger,  "  che  sam, 
sara!"  When  the  enemy  was  routed,  he  returned  to  the  boat's, 
jubilant  over  his  success  ;  but  ere  he  dismounted,  his  steed  stag- 
gered, then  fell  dead.  An  arrow  had  passed  through  the  saddle, 
and  buried  itself  deeply  in  the  animal,  inflicting  a  mortal  wound. 
"Never  mind,"  exclaimed  the  don,  "I  have  been  the  first  to- 
raise  a  lance  against  the  infidels,  and  have  lost  the  fii'st  horse. 
'  C/ie  sara,  sara  !'  " 

On  reviewing  liis  troops  that  aftcnioon,  Don  Vasco  was  some- 
what annoyed  to  find  that  one  of  bis  most  trusty  men-at-arms  had 
brought  a  stripling  son  to  share  the  perils  of  the  expedition. 

"May  it  please  your  grace,"  said  the  man,  "I  wish  to  train 
him  to  the  pursuit  of  arms." 

"But  what  can  liis  slight  arm  do?"  angrily  inquired  the 
cavalier. 

"  Little,  now,  I  admit.  But  he  knows  how  to  di-ess  a  wound, 
and  take  care  of  a  sick  comrade,  and  he  is  as  true  as  steel." 

"  Well,  well,"  replied  Don  Vasco,  who  was  pleased  with  the 
youth's  appearance,  "  you  are  a  worthy  fellow,  Pedro,  and  I  will 
take  the  boy  as  my  page." 

The  delighted  youth  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy,  and  that 
day  he  occupied  a  tent  used  for  baggage,  and  near  that  of  his 
master.  It  was  noticed  by  some  that  Pedro  accompanied  his  son 
to  his  new  quarters,  and  relieved  him  from  all  menial  duties ;  but 
indulgent  parents  are  too  common  to  excite  much  attention.  Nev- 
er was  such  a  page  seen  as  Jose,  and  soon,  for  want  of  a  better 
confidant,  Don  Vasco  told  him  of  his  love,  almost  hopeless  as  it 
was,  for  his  ward. 

Meanwhile,  De  Soto  found  himself  opposed  by  a  cacique,  who 
remained  implacably  hostile,  and  he  was  about  to  send  a  captain 
with  a  troop  to  conquer  him,  when  the  honor  was  claimed  by  Don 
Vasco.  Mustering  his  band,  he  selected  a  picked  detachment, 
and  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  his  page,  the  youth  was  of  tlie  par- 
ty. They  left  in  great  pomp,  with  trumpets  sounding,  and  the 
cherished  banner  waving  in  the  breeze,  while  Don  Vasco  vaunt- 
ingly  declared  that  he  would  *' bring  Hirihiqua  back,  either  as  a 
friend  or  as  a  captive.     '  Che  sara,  sara  !'  " 

As  the  Spaniards  advanced,  messenger  after  messenger  came 
from  Hirihiqua,  warning  him  not  to  proceed  ;  but  the  hot-headed 
Don  Vasco  judged  that  this  was  evidence  of  the  cowardice  of  his 
foe.  Spurring  on,  he  at  last  came  to  a  tangled  hammock,  in 
which  was  a  dismal-looking  morass,  shaded  by  cypresses.  This 
his  men  knew  it  would  be  impossible  to  cross,  laden  as  they  were 
with  heavy  annor ;  but  Don  Vasco  was  not  so  easily  daunted. 
Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  entered  the  morass,  but  his  steed 
soon  floundered  and  fell.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  extricate 
himself,  and  he  was  in  danger  of  sinking  into  the  quagmire.  But 
his  page  managed  to  go  to  the  rescue,  by  throwing  pieces  of  bark 
before  him,  that  supported  his  light  weight,  and  thus  enabled  him 
to  carry  a  rope  to  '^on  Vasco.  ^  Pulled  out,  all  besmeared  with 
mud,  the  crest-fallen  cavalier  felt  that  the  martial  fire  so  sudden- 
ly rekindled,  was  as  suddenly  extinct,  and  he  ordered  a  retreat  to 
the  camp,  humbled  by  the  potent  Hirihiqua,  who  had  encountered 
him  with  friendly  warnings,  and  had  imprisoned  him  in  a  mud- 
hole  to  be  rescued  by  a  page. 

Just  as  the  troop  was  preparing  to  retire,  a  vicious  horse  reared 
and  striking  out  with  his  fore  feet,  kicked  the  page  with  such  force 
that  he  fell  from  his  saddle.  Then  it  was  tliat  Pedro  disclosed 
his  secret,  and  Don  Vasco  discovered  that  the  page  was  liis  devot- 
ed ward.  Donna  Inez,  Clasping  her  to  his  bosom,  he  vowed  that 
henceforth  no  earthly  power  should  separate  them. 

"  Not  even  Hirihiqua  V  inquired  the  senorita,  with  a  smile, 
despite  her  suffering. 

"  Hang  Hirihiqua  and  all  the  other  quas  !  If  you  will  but  be 
mine,  I  will  leave  all  this  soldiering  to  younger  bands,  and  we  will 
return  to  Cuba.     What  say  you,  my  ward  V 

"  Must  I  not  follow  my  guardian's  advice  ?  Nay,  if  I  had  not 
loved  A'ou  as  a  civilian,  what  would  have  made  me  follow  you 
hero  when  you  put  on  your  armor  ?"  A  kiss  sealed  the  contract. 
The  next  day,  as  De  Soto  sat  before  his  tent,  chatting  with  his 
confessor,  a  cavalcade  approached.  It  was ,  Don  Vasco,  with 
soiled  att;ire,  walking  by  the  side  of  a  litter,  upon  which  lay  his 
page,  while  liis  troop  followed  in  pictui-esque  disorder. 

"  I  have  a  boon  to  ask,"  said  the  knight.  "  Let  my  lieutenant, 
Gomez,  take  command  of  my  troop,  and  retain  all  my  munitions 
of  war,  but  I  only  ask  the  blessing  of  this  holy  father  upon  my 
fair  ward,  here,  in  masquerade,  and  leave  to  go  home." 

".You  shall  have  all  you  ask,"  replied  De  Soto,  "  although  I 
regret  to  lose  you.  But  as  love  made  you  enlist,  love  shall  procure 
your  discharge." 

Theirs  was  a  long  and  happy  life,  and  among  the  ornaments  of 
their  palatial  residence,  yet  standing  in  Havana,  is  a  painting  pro- 
cured by  a  Spaniard,  who,  more  fortunate  than  Don  Vasco,  was 
not  enticed  into  a  swamp. 
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THEATRES  IN  PARIS. 

Paris  literally  overflows  with  thentricul  places  of  iimuscinent, 
and  these  are  all  admirably  managed,  both  before  and  behind  the 
curtain.  The  leading  house  is  the  Theatre  Francais,  which  does 
the  legitimate  business,  and  which  has  produced  the  plays  of  Vol- 
taire, Corneille,  Kacine  and  Molierc,  and  such  performers  as  Le 
Kain,  Talma,  lladame  Mars  and  Kachel,  all  worM-rcnowned. 
The  "  Academic  do  JIusique  "  is  the  title  of  the  great  French 
opera,  and  its  stage  is  supplied  by  graduates  of  that  admirable 
musical  institute,  the  "  Conservatoire."  The  dancers  are  recniit- 
ed  every  year  by  a  draught  of  the  elile  from  a  large  number  of 
pupils  educated  at  the  expense  of  tlie  government.  The  Italian 
opera  is  open  for  six  months  in  the  ycm- — it  is  a  great  fashionable 
resort.  The  "  Opera  Comiquc  "  is  a  splendid  lyric  theatre, 
not  over  large :  light  French  operas  are  here  performed. 
There  are  a  largo  number  of  minor  theatres,  some  thirty  in  all, 
which  represent  farces,  melodramas,  burlesques,  ballets,  etc.  The 
price  of  admission  varies  from  ten  cents  to  a  dollar.  There  are 
some  half  a  dozen  circusses,  all  well  conducted,  of  which  the  Hip- 
podrome is  the  largest,  accommodating  well  twelve  thousand  per- 
sons. Pageants,  tournaments  and  military  spectacles  are  here 
represented  on  the  grandest  scale.  Sometimes  the  government 
details  a  large  number  of  troops  to  figure  in  the  military  displ.ays. 
A  great  impulse  w;is  given  last  year-  to  the  war  spirit  by  these 
splendid  pageants,  in  which  the  old  glories  of  the  French  arms 
were  superbly  represented.  The  number  of  these  places  of  amuse- 
ment affords  ample  recreation  to  sojourners,  and  the  pleasantest 
and  shortest  way  of  learning  the  language. 


EvExisG  Tkaxscripi. — A  business  notice  of  this  long  estab- 
lished and  favorite  evening  paper  will  be  found  on  another  page, 
to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  Trans- 
cript has  been  a  daily  visitor  to  our  home  circle  for  so  many 
years,  that  we  should  feel  positively  lost  without  it ;  a  fact  that 
most  unequivocally  expresses  our  own  sentiments  concerning  this 
admirable  daily  journal.  The  editorial  columns  of  the  paper  are 
conducted  with  a  refinement  of  taste  and  judgment  commensurate 
with  the  excellence  of  its  business  department. 


A  New  Trick. — A  stranger  stopped  atone  of  the  New  York 
hotels,  one  night  recently,  his  only  baggage  being  a  carpet  bag. 
In  the  morning  he  paid  for  his  lodging  and  depai-ted,  but  the 
chambermaid  found  the  bed  he  occupied  minus  two  pair  of  sheets, 
one  counterpane,  two  pairs  of  pillow-cases,  and  one  comforter,  and 
in  their  stead  was  left  a  paving-stone. 


The  Holt  Land. — We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  Mr.  Banvard 
is  meeting  with  a  large  degree  of  success  in  the  exhibition  of  his 
truly  admirable  picture  of  the  Holy  Land,  now  at  Horticultural 
Hall.  Let  no  one  fail  to  see  this  charming  and  instructive  work 
of  art  before  it  leaves  our  city. 


Geseeocs. — The  citizens  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  have  raised  by 
voluntary  contribution,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  dollars  in  aid  of  the  suffering  poor  of  that  city. 


SPLINTERS. 


The  steamer  Massachusetts  has  been  seized  at  New  York 

on  suspicion  of  being  bound  on  filibustering. 

....  The  roses  are  in  bloom  in  the  public  gardens  at  Paris. 
Think  of  that  in  January  !     Delightful  and  unprecedented. 

They  have  been  cutting  ice  lately  in  our  vicinity.     It  is 

the  last  chance — spring  will  soon  be  here. 

Eichard  Bentley,  the  London  publisher,  has  voluntarily 

paid  large  sums  to  American  authors  for  republications. 

....  Mdlle.  de  Lamotte  is  winning   laurels  asapianiste;  hir 
last  concert  at  Chickerings'  room  was  brilliantly  successfal. 

Over  thirty-one  thousand  dollars  were  contributed  to  the 

■Washington  Monument  Fund  the  past  year.     It  is  looking  up. 

....  aiiss  Bradley  lately  went  up  in  a  balloon  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  displayed  a  "  great  alacrity  at  sinking."    Balloon  burst. 
....  Hunter,  of  the  Bainbridge,  quarrelled  with  the  commander 
on  the  Brazil  station,  and  brought  the  brig  home. 

....   Old  Ironsides,  now  in  the  African  squadron,  is  comino- 
home  in  May  next.     She  is  as  good  as  new  still. 

"  Communipaw,"  writing  in  the  Boston  Post,  says,  that 

HatTy  the  Eighth  married  his  wives  first  and  axed  'em  afterwards. 
....  A  young  man,  with  wife  and  children,  named  Haines,  lately 
cut  his  throat  in  Philadelphia  for  want  of  work  and  bread. 

....  The  Great  Republic  came  near  burning  a  second  time 
while  loading  for  London,  by  the  explosion  of  a  steam  boiler. 

Jenny  Lind  was  lately  in  Stockholm  looking  so  old  and 

thin  that  she  was  hardly  recognizable.     Heigho  ! 

Father  Mathew,  the   temperance  apostle,  was  sick  and 

penniless  at  Madeira  by  the  last  accounts. 

The  shoe  trade  is  lively  again,  according  to  friend  Josse- 

lyn's  Lynn  Daily.     Refreshing  to  the  soul ! 

An  old  Irish  woman,  with  "a  small  pail  and  a  large  fam- 

■ily."  got  sof  P  at  Stewart's,  New  York,  and  gave  it  to  the  pigs. 

Julia  Dean  has  been  married  to  Dr.  Hayne,  of  South 

Carolina,     ilatrimony  is  plundering  the  stao-e. 

General  Changarnier  thinks  with  Kossuth  that  Hungary 

and  Poland  must  be  freed  to  cripple  the  czar. 


GOSSIi"  ABOUT  nUELLING. 

Sir  Puff,  in  Sheridan's  "  Critic,"  hints  at  a  projected  comedy 
in  which,  by  the  mere  force  of  ridicule,  house-breaking  should  be 
rendered  so  absurd  that  burglars  should  give  up  their  vocation 
out  of  pure  shame.  Clothed  in  a  humorous  form,  the  idea  itself 
is  a  philosophic  one.  Ridicule  is  often  a  more  powerful  weapon 
than  argument.  It  has  been  said  that  by  ridiculing  the  shape  of 
a  lover's  nose,  you  can  more  readily  induce  his  mistress  to  break 
off  a  mfttch  than  if  you  proved  his  character  to  be  immoral.  Mr. 
Sabine's  recent  book  on  duelling  may,  nay,  must  produce  a  pow- 
eiful  effect,  by  its  aggregation  of  the  trivialities  wliich  have  driv- 
en men  to  the  so-called  field  of  honor.  If  Sheridan's  story  of 
the  Irishman  who  fought  another  man  because  the  latter  denied 
his  assertion  that  aiichofk-s  (a  persistent  blunder  for  capers)  o-rew 
on  trees,  were  not  true,  it  ought  to  have  been — Si  non  e  vero  ben 
trovato.  Duels  have  actually  been  fought  on  lighter  provocation. 
Shakspearc's  Mercutio  thus  paints  the  character  of  Benvolio  : 
"  Thou  !  thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath  a  hair  more  or 
a  hair  less  in  his  beard,  than  thou  hast :  thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a 
man  for  cracking  nuts,  having  no  other  reason  but  because  thou 
hast  hazel  eyes ;  *  *  *  thou  hast  quarrelled  with  a  man  for 
coughing  in  the  street,  because  he  hath  wakened  thy  dog  that 
hath  lain  asleep  in  the  sun.  Didst  thou  not  fall  out  with  a  tail- 
or for  wearing  his  new  doublet  before  Easter?  with  another  for 
tying  his  new  shoes  with  old  ribbon  1  And  yet  thou  wilt  hector 
me  for  quarrelling." 

Among  the  German  students  the  settlement  of  affronts  is  reg- 
ulated by  a  certain  tariff  of  sword-cuts,  and  the  wounds  are  meas- 
ured by  the  seconds  with  straws;  for  giving  the  lie,  so  many 
inches  ;  for  a  rude  word,  such  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  and  so  on. 
Bob  Acres's  servant  David  takes  a  common-sense  view  of  the 
point  of  honor.  "  Odds  blades  !  David,"  says  Acres,  "  no  gen- 
tleman will  ever  risk  the  loss  of  his  honor."  "  I  say,  then,"  an- 
swered David,  "it  would  be  but  civil  in  honor  never  to  risk  the 
loss  of  a  gentleman." 

From  the  days  of  Helen  of  Troy,  woman — teteirima  causa  belli 
— has  been  the  cause  of  a  large  proportion  of  duels,  for  all  hot- 
headed young  gentlemen  are  not  like  Wildair  in  the  play,  who 
having  prepared  to  cross  weapons  with  an  antagonist,  and  asking, 
"  what  are  we  to  fight  for  V  receives  for  answer,  "  a  woman," 
and  instantly  sheathes  his  sword,  philosophically  saying,  "  take 
her !"  The  vassals  of  the  Montagues  and  the  Capulets  fight 
because  one  man  "  bites  his  thumb  "  at  a  member  of  the  opposite 
faction. 

In  the  dark  ages  the  duello  was  legally  recognized,  and  guilt 
or  innocence  made  to  depend  upon  the  issue  of  single  com- 
bat. Among  the  ancient  Germans,  Danes  and  Franks,  even  ec- 
clesiastics and  monks  were  obliged  to  accept  the  wager  of  battle, 
though  by  proxy.  Finally  this  mode  of  trial  was  only  sanctioned 
when  the  question  was  of  a  capital  offence,  and  such  mode  was 
prescribed  in  the  statutes.  This  statute  remained  among  the 
laws  of  England  until  1817,  though  obsolete  for  centuries.  Mr. 
Sabine  in  his  "Notes  on  Duels  and  Duelling,"  cites  the  case 
which  produced  its  repeal  by  Pariiament.  One  Abraham  Thorn- 
ton was  supposed  to  have  murdered  Mary,  sister  of  William 
Ashford,  but  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  at  the  Warwick  Assizes. 
On  a  ivrit  of  appeal,  the  accused  appeared  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  offered,  according  to  ancient  custom,  his  wager  of 
battle,  which  the  judges  decided  he  was  entitled  to  claim.  The 
offer  was  declined,  however,  and  Thornton  was  discharged. 

At  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  England,  it  was  the  custom 
for  an  officer  called  the  Champion  of  England,  clad  in  complete 
armor,  to  ride  into  Westminster  Abbey,  and  throwing  down  his 
gauntlet  as  a  gage  of  battle,  defy  to  mortal  combat  any  one  who 
dared  gainsay  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  the  throne.  We 
believe  the  last  appearance  of  the  champion  was  at  the  corona- 
tion of  George  IV.,  after  which  it  was  discontinued  as  an  absurd 
relic  of  feudal  usages.  We  think  it  was  on  that  occasion  that  a 
person  in  the  crowd  accepted  the  challenge  by  taking  up  the 
gauntlet,  and  throwing  down  his  own  glove  containing  a  note, 
naming  time,  place  and  weapons.  He  was  supposed  to  be  a 
visionary  adherent  of  the  fallen  house  of  Stuart. 

The  sound  sense  of  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  has  put 
an  end  to  the-  barbarous  practice  of  duelling,  and  duels  are  be- 
coming rare  in  those  localities  which  were  once  the  "  dark  and 
bloody  ground  "  of  duellists. 


Baexcm's  Autobiography. — This  literary  venture  is  making 

as  much  noise  in  the  worid  as  the  renowned  Tom  Thumb  himself. 

Every  one  is  curious  to  study  the  machinery  of  those  ingenious 

contrivances  by  which  the  world  were  so  pleasantly  beguiled,  and 

a  colossal  fortune  heaped  up  by  the  renowned  professor  of 

"  that  most  noble  of  the  sciences. 
The  art  of  making  money." 

A  glance  at  the  advertisement  of  J.  S.  Redfield,  the  enteiprising 

publisher,  on  another  page  of  our  paper,  will  show  what  the  press 

say  of  the  book. 


The  Lost  Heiress.— Peterson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have 
issued  the  twentieth  edition  of  this  remarkably  popular  book,  which 
has  been  published  but  about  three  months.  See  notice  in  our 
advertising  columns.  Public  taste  now  runs  strongly  towards 
good  books. 


D.VNIEL  Boone. — In  the  summer  of  1770,  Daniel  Boone  was 
the  only  white  man  in  Kentucky.  In  1850,  Kentucky  contained 
upwards  of  one  million  inhabitants. 


A  Hard  Journey. — The  Russians  assert  that  St.  Anthony 
made  a  voyage  from  Rome  to  Novogorod  on  a  millstone. 


FOREIGN  THEATRICALS. 

At  the  Princess's  Theatre,  London,  Mr.  Charles  Keanhas  been 
playing  Louis  XI.,  in  a  piece  of  that  name,  which  Mr.  E.  L. 
Davenport  first  introduced  to  the  British  public.  At  the  Adel- 
phi,  Madame  Celeste,  the  old  favorite  of  our  play-going  people, 
has  brought  out  Mr.  Charles  Selby's  version  of  a  French  drama, 
which  he  has  endowed  with  the  title  of  the  "  Myterious  Stranger." 

The  story  is  of  a  young  lady,  wdio,  being  under  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  a  fashionable  Parisian  of  modem  times,  and  finding 
him  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  false  friends,  and  about  to  contract 
marriage  with  a  woman  who  esteems  him  for  his  fortune  only, 
adopts  an  extraordinary  mode  of  saving  both  his  heart  and  his 
pocket.  She  feigns  to  be  the  mysterious  Origin  of  Evil,  bound-to 
him  by  a  contract  made  years  ago  in  a  fit  of  youthful  desperation, 
and  in  this  character  she  assumes  a  number  of  disguises,  through 
all  of  wdiich  he  recognizes  his  dreadful  ally,  though  he  does  not 
penetrate  the  secret  that  the  supposed  fiend  is  a  maiden  of  strong 
resolution  and  gentle  sympathies,  until  he  is  fairly  rescued  from 
all  the  dangers  that  hover  about  him,  when  he  is  but  too  pleased 
to  marry  his  avowed  benefactress.  In  representing  the  successive 
personages  assumed  by  the  pretended  fiend,  Madame  Celeste  dis- 
plays talent  of  a  most  versatile  kind.  Now  grave  and  oracular  as 
the  evil  one  himself,  though  attired  in  a  dress  of  the  nevest  fash- 
ion ;  now  a  half-witted  boy,  who  deceives  and  defeats  a  gang  of 
thieves  in  a  cellar  of  the  Cite  ;  now  the  stately  belle  of  a  ball-room, 
she  aptly  changes  her  character  with  her  dress,  and  is  not  least  in- 
teresting when,  casting  off  eveiy  disguise,  she  steps  forward,  lov- 
ing and  amiable,  as  the  avowed  benefactress  of  the  imprudent 
youth. 

In  Paris  the  principal  novelty  has  been  a  piece  entitled  "  The 
Parisians  of  the  Decadence,"  suggested  by  a  forthcoming  picture 
of  Couture's,  bearing  the  same  name.  It  ridicules  the  vices  and 
follies  of  the  day  with  an  unsparing  hand. 


MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE. 

The  view  which  we  give  of  this  city,  on  page  IDS,  offers  to  onr 
eyes  a  busy  scene — a  broad  street  running  along  the  Mississippi, 
stores,  shipping,  crowds  of  busy  people,  negroes  loading  and  un- 
loading drays,  in  a  word,  all  the  hun-y  and  life  incidental  to  an 
American  city.  Memphis  is  in  Shelby  connty,  Tennessee,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  135  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  Nashville.  It  is 
built  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Pickering,  upon  an  elevated  bluff, 
called  the  Fourth  Chickasaw  Bluff,  immediately  below  the  mouth 
of  Wolf  River,  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State.  It  is 
increasing  with  very  great  rapidity,  and  becoming  an  important 
mart  of  trade.  Immense  quantities  of  cotton  are  brought  doivu 
to  this  place  and  shipped  off  in  dift'erent  directions.  It  is  favor- 
ably situated  for  ship-building,  and  the  river  is  deep  enough  to 
allow  the  largest  ships  when  built,  to  descend  to  New  Orleans. 
Theie  is  a  United  States  government  naval  depot  here,  to  which 
is  attached  a  ropewalk  1400  feet  in  length.  The  growth  of  Mem- 
phis has  been  very  rapid,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its 
becoming  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  West — if  that  term  he 
still  correct  as  applied  to  States  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Mississippi. 


New  Painting. — Mr.  Ames,  the  artist,  has  lately  completed  a 
picture  representing  the  "Last  Days  of  Webster  at  Marshfield." 
It  contains  twenty- two  likenesses  of  individuals,  and  is  said  to  be 
treated  with  great  power. 


A  Remarkable  Family. — There  is  a  gentleman  living  in 
New  Haven,  aged  44  years,  who  is  the  youngest  member  of  a 
family  of  ten  children,  all  of  whom  are  living.  The  oldest  is  66 
years  old,  and  their  united  ages  amount  to  553  years. 


The  Shadow  on  the  Sill. — Will  the  reader  pause  to  admire 
with  us  the  beautiful  poem  on  page  102,  thus  entitled,  from  the 
pen  of  George  W.  Dewey  1 

MABRIAQES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev-  Mr.  Streeter.  Mr-  Joshua  S-  Andeison  to  Miss  Char- 
lotte A.  Cunningham  ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burlinghani,  Mr.  A.  W.  Drake  to  Miss  AlUe 
C-  Ciunmings;  by  Rev.  Bbhop  Southgate,  Mr-  Henry  Weitsel  to  MLss  Olivia 
Richardson,  all  of  Newburyport:  by  Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  Franlvlin  Bailey  to 
Miss  Adelaide  S.  Co.x:  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner,  John  Whitney.  Esq..  of  Harvard, 
to  Miss  Mary  Ann  E.  Sargent. — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr-  Mudge,  Mr. 
Samuel  Gates  to  Mi.«s  Marie  SeaTey. — At  S.alem,  by  Rev  Dr.  Emerson,  Mr. 
Benjamin  F.  Woodbury  to  Miss  Frances  Teague. — At  Miirblehead,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Marcy.  Mr.  S.'unuel  Sinclair  to  Miss  Mercy  Purdy- — At  Danvers  Port,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Gofiin,  Mr.  Adoniram  J.  Hood  to  Miss  Catherine  R.  Porter. — At  Reitding, 
by  Rev.  Mr-  Fuller,  Mr.  Alfred  Joyce,  of  Medford,  to  Miss  Julia  E..  daughter 
of  the  officiating  clei-gyman- — At  Dedham.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  Mr.  Reuben 
A.  Richards  to  Miss  Sarah  P-  Richards;  also,  George  W.  Dean,  Esq..  of  "Taun- 
ton, to  Miss  Nancy  Richards,  daughters  of  the  late  Mr.  Jeremiah  Richards. — 
At  Plymouth,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whitmore,  Mr.  Gustavus  G.  Sampson  to  Mis?  Es- 
ther C.  Burgess. — At  Fitchbul-p,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stebbins.  Mr.  Eben  B.  Clifford, 
of  Salem,  to  Miss  Cornelia  H.  Colburn. — At  FaU  River,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson, 
Mr.  William  Wike  to  Miss  Hannah  Westbrook. — At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
How,  Mr,  George  C.  Hardy  to  Miss  Lois  K.  Booth. — At  Portland.  Me.,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Eaton,  JosiahRobbins,Esq.,  of  Plymouth,  Ms.,  to  Mrs.  Mary  'L.  Reynolds. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mrs.  Ellen  A.,  wife  of  Mr.  Samuel  Carter;  Mrs.  Mary  Bowker, 
wife  of  James  Denuison,  Esq.,  46.— Mrs  Mary,  wife  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
E,a.stburn;  Mr.  Charles  C.  C.  Smith,  40:  Mrs'.  Ann  Paine,  relict  of  the  late- 
John  Paine.  Esq.,  of  Thomaston.  Me..  90;  Mr.  WilUam  Bullum.  of  Salem.  73; 
Mr.  Havilen  Torrey,  57;  Mn>.  Helen  G..  wife  of  Jesse  Curtis,  of  Stoneham,  30; 
Mr.  James  Hidder,  66;  Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston  Adams.  62;  Dr.  Williams  Bnid- 
ford,  7C;  Mr.  Robert  Butler,  76;  Mrs.  Eunice  Fa.\on,  73. — At  Charlestown, 
Mr.  Benjamin  L.  Balch.  31;  Mr.  Benjamin  K.  Earrus.  fomierlv  of  Richmond, 
N.  J.,  37.— At  Lynn,  Widow  Sally  Wilson.  S3.— At  Salem.  Mr.  Thomas  Dun- 
lavy;  ilrs.  Catherine  Hogan,  40;  Widow  Hannah  Beckett.  77;  Widow  Han- 
nah Colburn.  56.— At  Danvers,  Miss  Martha  .M.  Floyd.  21. — At  E.sex.  Mi.s,^ 
Hannah  Annable,  24;  Mr.  Epes  Story.  62. — At  Ije.\ington.  Mr.  David  Woods, 
8S.— At  Marblehead,  Mrs.  Satah  Williams.  63— At  Andover,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Moore.  84. — At  Newburyport.  Mrs.  Lucy  Lawrence.  42;  Miss  Mary  Lewis,  58; 
Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Brown,  32;  Mr.  John  U.  Gilbert,  41 ;  Widow  Hannah  Nonuan, 
63. — At  Ipsmch.  Miss  vUigusta  Smith.  27.— At  Canton,  Mr.  John  Endicott, 
48.— At  New  Bedford,  Widow  Rubv  Wilcox,  S9;  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Lucas,- At 
^V'&  tport.  Mr.  James  Gilford.  87.— .\t  West  Springfield,  Widow  Hannah  El- 
dn-dge.  90.— At  Strong.  Me,.  Mr.  David  Wentttorth.  91.— At  Belfast,  Me.,  Mrs. 
Taltburd  Durham,  97.— At  Middlebury,  Vt..  Hon.  Derastus  Uooster,  68. 
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ALVIN  ADAfllS. 

Alvin  Adams,  the  subject  of  the  an- 
nexed cn^avinf^:,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Andover,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.,  June  16, 
1S04.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  his 
early  character  was  formed  by  the  good 
example  and  teaching  of  his  parents. 
They  died,  however,  within  a  week  of 
each  other,  when  he  was  but  eight  years 
of  age.  His  loss,  instead  of  depressing 
his  energies,  stimulated  them,  and  aided 
in  the  development  of  that  self-reliant 
vigor  which  proved  the  key  to  his  suc- 
cess. He  continued  to  reside  at  the  old 
homestead  with  an  elder  brother,  till  ho 
was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  he  re- 
solved to  seek  his  fortune  for  himself. 
His  first  occupation  was  that  of  an  as- 
sistant in  a  hotel  in  Woodstock,  in  his 
native  State,  but  he  finally  came  to  Bos- 
ton in  pursuit  of  fortune,  as  many  a 
Green  Mountaineer  has  done  before  him. 
He  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
till  1840,  when  he  struck  on  the  vein 
which  he  has  since  wrought  with  such 
nnexampled  success.  His  first  express 
line  was  between  Boston  and  New  York, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  he  has  gone  on- 
ward, extending  his  lines  from  city  to 
city  and  from  town  to  town,  until,  if  he 
has  not  like  Shakspeare's  Ariel,  "  put  a 
girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes," 
he  has  yet  encompassed  the  globe  with 
bis  lines  of  communication.  In  1842  he 
took  into  partnership  Mr.  William  B. 
Dinsmore,  and  in  1849  Mr.  T).  H.  Has- 
kell, both  gentlemen  of  kindred  energy 
and  spirit.  The  title  of  the  present  firm 
ia  Adams  &  Co..  and  it  is  understood  to 
be  a  joint  stock  company.  A  few  de- 
tails of  their  extensive  business  will  not 
prove  uninteresting  to  our  readers.  In 
the  State  of  Connecticut  alone,  this  com- 
pany has  no  less  than  twenty  offices,  and 
they  transport  all  the  money  of  some 
seventy  banks  to  the  Suffolk  Bank  in 
this  city.  In  California  they  have  some 
twenty-five  offices,  and  branches  of  their 
establishment  in  Oregon.  The  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  them 
is  estimated  at  about  2000.  In  the  trans- 
portation of  the  millions  of  money  and 
the  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods 
which  are  entrusted  to  their  care  annu- 
ally, some  losses  by  accidents  and  rob- 
bery of  course  occur,  but  no  individual 
outside  the  company  has  lost  a  single 
cent  by  the  above  causes.  The  compar 
ny's  operations  are  not  solely  confined  to 
the  express  business ;  it  is  also  a  great 
banking  house.  Their  California  bank- 
ing house  was  opened  a  few  years  since  in  San  Francisco,  and 
through  this  company  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  tran- 
shipped to  other  parts  of  the  world.  A  similar  banking  house 
was  established  by  the  same  firm  in  Australia,  in  1852.  A  glance 
at  the  list  of  specie  consignments  on  the  arrival  of  every  steamer 
from  the  land  of  gold,  shows  the  wonderful  extent  of  the  finan- 


ALVIN   ADAMS. 


tial  business  of  Adams  &  Co.  Considering  how  rapidly  it  has 
grown  up,  the  extent  of  business  done  by  the  expresses  in  this 
city  is  astonishing  even  to  those  whose  walks  are  in  the  busy 
haunts  of  men,  and  who  witness  the  working  of  the  machinery 
with  their  own  eyes.  Court  Square,  Court  Street,  Elm  and 
-State  and  part  of  Washington  Streets  are  the  head  quarters  of  this 


busy  system.  The  bustle  incident  to  the 
arrival  of  a  train  from  New  York  or  the 
despatch  of  merchandize  and  parcels 
thither,  aid  the  mind  in  forming  a  con- 
ception of  the  magnitude  of  the  business 
In  this  city  alone  there  are  offices  from 
which  one  may  send  to  293  different  cities 
and  towns  of  tliis  and  otlier  countries  ; 
and  he  may  be  sure  of  his  shipment 
reaching  its  destination  with  the  utmost 
possilde  speed,  and  even  in  better  shape 
than  if  he  took  charge  of  it  himself,  since 
a  company  has  the  power  of  despatch 
which  no  individual  can  command.  Ad- 
ams &  Co.'s  office  is  at  No.  84  Washing- 
ton Street,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city. 
Enter  it  at  any  hour  of  the  day  and  you 
find  it  the  busiest  of  places.  The  busi- 
ness is  conducted  in  the  most  prompt  and 
systematic  manner;  every  man  has  his 
duties  ;  there  is  ''  a  place  for  everything 
and  evcrytliing  in  its  place."  There  is  a 
room  for  customers,  a  private  room,  a 
custom  house  department,  and  a  room  de- 
voted to  the  foreign  express  agency. 
There  are  also  New  Y''ork,  California, 
Australia  and  various  other  departments. 
Trunks,  boxes,  bales,  packages,  parcels, 
barrels,  casks,  coops  of  fowls,  and  "  oth- 
er groceries  "  are  piled  up  in  formidable 
quantities,  some  of  tliem  destined  for  the 
antipodes. — The  personal  appearance  of 
Mr.  Ad'ims  is  prepossessing.  He  is  large 
and  well  built,  and  his  well  knit  frame 
and  open,  fearless  expression  show  his 
mountain  oriijin.  A  disciple  of  Lavater 
could  not  fail  to  read  energy,  iron  will, 
integrity,  shrewdness  and  intelligence  in 
his  countenance.  The  knowledge  he 
possesses  is  that  best  of  knowledge— that 
of  mankind  ;  and  acq'uired  in  the  best  of 
schools,  the  great  world.  Colonel  Ad- 
ams is  familiar  with  men  and  things  at 
home  and  abroad.  Such  knowledge  and 
skill  as  he  possesses  are  the  talisman  of 
success — with  such  weapons  a  practical 
man,  endowed  with  a  perseverance  that 
no  discouragement  can  dauut,  is  sure  to 
hit  his  mark,  no  matter  how  high  up  he 
sets  it.  The  express  business  by  which 
Colonel  Adams  has  attained  eminence 
and  wealth  is  weekly  increasing  its  sphere 
of  usefulness,  and  a  true  account  of  it  at 
the  end  of  the  next  ten  years  will  show  a 
surprising  amount  of  capital  employed 
and  work  accomplished.  In  the  great 
cause  of  civilization  now  going  onward 
with  such  astonishing  rapidity,  it  is  by 
no  means  one  of  the  least  mfluential 
agencies.  It  has  made  fortunes  for  those 
engaged  in  it,  and  it  will  continue  to  roll 
up  wealth.  It  is  a  business,  however,  which  requires  many  ele- 
ments besides  monied  capital,  and  there  is  none  wherein  so 
much  responsibility  is  assumed,  and  where  more  discrimination  is 
employed  in  the  selection  of  employees.  A  business  like  this 
must  be  mainly  confined  to  the  great  cities,  and  there  is  no  city 
where  it  is  more  extensively  carried  on  than  in  Boston. 


MEWrmS,   TENNESSEE. 


[For  ili'Triptian.  see  papo  107.1 
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EPISCOPAL  CilURCil,  BROOKLJNE. 

The  accompim  zing  skeu-h  conveys  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  pretty  Episeopnlian  church 
in  Brookline,  situatcil  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  village,  in  a  seelmied   and   pastoral  spot. 
It  is  considered  a  tine  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  Up- 
john,   the    celebrated   architect    of  Trinity 
Chnrch,  Now  York.     The  material  of  wliich 
it  is  constructed  is  coarse  rubble  granite.     It 
is  constructed  with  a  view  to  fonn  a  part  of 
a  larirer  church,  should  such  be  required,  or 
eontinae  by  itself,  for  which  it  is  sntliciently 
finished.     It  was  commenced  in  the  spring 
of  1851,  and  was  completed  in  the  following 
year,  at  a  cost  of  about  5^25,000.   The  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  now  so  great  a  favorite 
and  so  closely  studied  with  us,  is  the  modern 
Gothic,  wliich  flourished  after  the  dcstinetiou 
of  the   Gothic  kingdom   by  the  Arabs  and 
Moslem.    Old  Gothic  architecture  was  copied 
from  the  ancient  Uoman  style,  and  was  coai-se 
and  heavy,  having  nothing  of  the  lightness, 
elegance  and  boldness  of  the  modern  style. 
The  modern  style,  witliout  sacridcing  gran- 
deur and  sublimity,  add  wealthy  ornament, 
splendor  and  elaborate  execution.    The  mod- 
ern Gotliic,  originated  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Visigoths  in   Spain,  from  the  admixture  of 
the  Araltian  and   Moorish  architecture,  and 
flourished  from    the    12th   to  the  loth  centu- 
ries.    Towards    the    latter  end  of  the    12th 
century   important    innovations    on    the   old 
style  of  church  architecture  were  introduced. 
For  the  flat  southern  gable,  says  Mceller,  was 
substituted   the   high   northern   roof,  which 
brought  with  it  the  pointed  arch  in  place  of  the 
scmicireulur  one,  being  a  consequence  neces- 
sary  for   the   harmony   of  the   parts  among 
each  other.     With  the  elevation  of  the  roof 
and  vaulting  came  a  slender  proportion  of 
towers,  columns,  capitals,  etc.  ;  and  at  the 
latter  end  of  the   century  the  flat  pilaster 
spreads  outwards,  and  is  converted  into  the 
flying  buttress.     At  this  period  the  edifices 
were  in  several  respects   anomalous,  inas- 
much as  we  have  a  mixture  of  circular  and 
pointed  arches,  pillars  and  vaults  intersected 
by  horizontal  coniices   and  the  like.     The 
duration   of  this    heterogeneous    style  was 
very  limited,  being  immediately  succeeded 
by  the  universal  prevalence  of  the  high  pitched  gable  and  the 
pointed  arch.     It  appears  incontestable  that  tiie  Germans  were 
the  first  to  carry  this  style  to  its  highest  perfection.     As  early  as 
A.D.  124S,  the  Cathedral   of  Cologne  was  begun  npon  its  pres- 
ent plan,  a  building  which,  if  finished,  would  have  been  the  grand- 
est and  most  beautiful  in  the  world.     Envin  Von  Steinbach,  soon 
after  i276,  built  the  porch  of  the  minster  of  Strasburg,  a  building 
more,  perhaps,  esteemed  than  the  last,  because  nearly  brought  to 
a  state  of  completion.     The  style  which  we  have  just  been  de- 
scribing wants  no  other  distinctive  appellation  than  the  pointed. 
Imagination  seems  after  its  establis[iment  to  have  been  tortured 
to  invent  new  combinations  of  or- 
naments  and    tracery.     It  over- 
stepped at  length  the  true  bounds 
of  architecture,  and  was  abandon- 
ed in  the  sixteenth  century  for 
the  introduction  and  restoration 
of  the  Roman,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,     Italian     architecture. 
The   author  above   quoted   says 
that  the  architects  of  these  times' 
were   adapted   to  their  age,  and 
that  their  works  were  the  results 
of  the  time  in  which  they  lived ; 
and  that,  however  we  admire  and 
imitate  these  works,  we  are  not 
able  to  re-produce  them,  on  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  style  arose  not  being 
the  same.     AVe  do  not  agree  with 
this  opinion.     The  powers  of  me- 
chanical construction  exhibited  in 
the  pointed  style  are  such  as  to 
excite  our  admiration  and  aston- 
ishment, the  exact  calculated  pro- 
portion between  strength  and  bur- 
then, the  counteraction  of  thrusts 

of  vaulting,  and  the  consequent 
lightness  and  boldness  resulting 
from  those  calculations,  evince  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
most  important  and  usefnl  quali- 
fication which  an  architect  can 
possess,  the  production  of  the 
greatest   possible  effect  with  the 

most  limited  means.  This  quali- 
fication was  possessed  by  the  ar- 
chitects of  the  thirteenth  century 

in  the  highest  degree,  and  to  an 

extent    quite     unkno\vn    to    the 

Greeks  and  Romans. — A  Gothic 

church,  says  Bigelow,  is  com- 
monly built  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 

having  a  tower,  lantern  or  sphere 

at  the  place  of  intersection.     The 

part  of  the  cross  situated  towards 

the  west  is   called  the  Hoce,  tlie 

opposite  the  choir,  and  within  this 

is    the   chancel.      The    transverse 

portion,  forming  the  arms  of  the 

cross,  is  called  the  ttanscpt.    Any 

high  building  erected  above  the 

roof  is  called  ihesfeepfe:  if  square 

topped,  a  tower  ;  if  long  and  acute, 

a  spire ;  and    if  short   and  light, 

a  lantern.     The   lateral    supports 

on  the  outside  are  called  butlr/-sses, 

and  are  necessari-  to  prevent  the 

spreading  of  the  walls  from  the 

weight  of  the  roof:5.     It  is  only  of 

late  years  that  pure  Gothic  archi- 
tecture   has    been    introduced    in 

our    churches.    Trinity    Church, 

New  York,   is  a  fine  specimen, 

and  the  church  in  Brookline,  by 
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the  same  architect,  is  very  much  admired.  It  stands  in  a  quiet 
and  secluded  spot.  Approached  from  Longwood,  through  the 
fields  and  trees,  its  spire  rismg  from  the  valley  has  a  fine  efi"ect, 
and  forms  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  church  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  specimens  of  the  Gothic  we  have 
among  us.  This  order  of  architecture,  now  so  popular,  and  con- 
sidered so  befitting  the  character  of  sacred  edifices,  flourishes  in 
Germany.  Some  of  the  noblest  cathedrals  in  that  land  are  of 
this  beautiful  and  imposing  style  ;  and  among  us,  its  introduction 
has  produced  many  fine  specimens  of  church  architectui-e,  be- 
sides that  of  the  church  of  Brookline.  • 
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CHRIST  CHURCH,  BOSTON. 

Though  this  building  makes  no  great  pre- 
tensions to  architectural  merit,  still  its  spire 
has  always  been  admired  for  its  airiness  and 
justness  of  proportion.     The   church,  a«  the 
tablet  over  the  portal  in  the  tower  indicates, 
is  more  than  a  century  old.     It  was  the  sec- 
ond Episcopal   church  erected   in    Boston. 
Its  records  begin  thus  :  "  Laus  Deo.     Boston, 
N.  E.,  the  2d  September,  1722.     At  the  re- 
quest of  several  gentlemen,  who  had  pur- 
chased a  piece  of  ground  at  the  north  end  of 
Boston,  to  build  a  church  on,  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Myles  ordered  his  clerk  to  give  notice  to 
the   congregation,  that  all  those  who  were 
willing  to  contribute  towards  erecting  anoth- 
er church,  at  the  north  end  of  Boston,  were 
desired  to  meet  at  the  King's   Chapel,  the 
"Wednesday  following.    Agreeably  to  which 
notitieation,  several  persons  assembled  and 
chose  Mr.  John  Barnes,  treasurer,  Thomas 
Greaves,  Esq.,  George  Craddock,  Anthony 
Blount,  John  Gibbins,  Thomas   Selby  and 
George  Monk,   a  committee  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions and  build  a  church  on  said  ground 
at  the  north  end  of  Boston."     The  list  of 
subscriptions  and  benefactions  amounted  to 
;£727  17s.  sterling.     The  comer  stone  of  the 
church  was  laid  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Myles, 
rector  of  King's  Chapel,  April  15,  1723,  in 
Salem    Street,   where  it  still  stands.     The 
ceremony  concluded  with  these  words  :  "  May 
the  gates  of  hell  never  prevail  against  it." 
It  was  completed  in  the  course  of  the  suc- 
ceeding summer  and  autumn,  and  opened  for 
public  worship  December  29,  1723,  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Cut'  ■"    being  installed  as  the  first 
rector.     The  church  was  completely  filled  on 
this    occasion,    and    a  felicitous    discourse 
preached  from  the    following    text:    "Eor 
mine  house  shall  be  called  an  house  of  prayer." 
Isaiah   56:  7.     In  1745    a    chime  of   bells, 
the  first  used  in  America,  was  presented  to 
this  church,  and  for  more  than  a  century  they 
have  discoui-scd  most  eloquent  music.  Often 
on  a  still  summer  evening,  the  voices  of  the 
"  Christr  Church  cliimcs  "  vibrating  over  the 
still    waters   of   the    Charles,    attuned   the 
thoughts  of   listeners   to  heavenly  themes. 
,   "We  well  remember  the  effect  they  produced 
a  few  years  since  on  the  occasion  of  a  mili- 
tary funeral.     "While  the  wailing  trumpet  and  the  muftlcd  drum 
gave  out  the  notes  of  a  dead  march,  the  iron  tongues  in* the  belfry 
caught  up  the  air  and  repeated  it  back  with  thrilling  eflfect,  the 
procession  at  the  same  time  filing  into  the  church.    For  a  chime 
of  bells  a  mechanism  is  sometimes  used  that  can  be  played  like  a 
piano,  only  for  these  ponderous  instruments  a  blow  of  the  fist,  and 
not  a  touch  of  the  finger,  is  required  to  produce  a  full  sound.     It 
is  related  of  the  celebrated  chime-player,  Schcppen  of  Louvain, 
that  he  made  a  bet  with  a  skilful  violinist,  that  he  would  play 
correctly  a  difficult  violin  solo  on  the  bells,  and  a  musician  of 
Amsterdam,  named  Potthelf,  blind  from  his  seventh  y^ar,  received 
the  appointment  of  chime-player 
when    he    was     thirty-one,    and 
though  every  key  in  his  apparatus 
required  a  force  equal  to  a  two- 
pound  weight,  yet  he  played  the 
bells  with  the  ease  and  rapidity 
of  a  pianist.     Church  bells  are  an 
Italian  invention,  and  were  form- 
ed by  degrees  out  of  the  Eastern 
cymbals  and   hand-bells  used  in 
religious  ceremonies.     Pliny  says 
they  were  invented  long  before  liis 
time.     Previous  to  their  employ- 
ment by  the  Christians  to  sum- 
mon the  brethren  to  worship,  lit- 
tle pieces  of  flat  board  struck  to- 
gether,   answered    the   purpose ; 
these  were  called  sacred  boards, 
and  they  are  still  used  in  Catholic 
countries     during     passion-week 
and  Lent,   as  they  consider  the 
bells  unsuitcd  to  the  solemnity  of 
the  fast.     The  bells  recommence 
ringing    at     Easter.      Although 
Christ  Church  does  not  boast  a 
very  remote  origin,  still  it  is,  com- 
paratively, an  old  bttilding  for  a 
new  countr}'.     It    has  been  the 
silent  witness  of  many  important 
events  and  singular  changes.     Its 
fteeple  rocked  with  the  roar  of, 
ih :  batteries  on  Copp's  Hill,  play- 
ing on  the  American  rcdonht  in 
Cliarlcstown  ;  it  has  seen  the  fickle 
tide  of  fashion   forsake   the  old 
North  End,  and  pour  to  the  west 
and  the  south  ;  its  hells  have  rung 
out  many  a  Christmas  peal,  and 
funeral    knclI ;    they    have    wel- 
comed the  bride  to  the  altar,  and 
the  corpse  to  its  narrow  bed ;  and 
stifl   they  make  glad   mxisic  on 
each  Sabbath  mom  and  eve.    Wo 
presume  that  this  chnrch  will  be 
kept  in  its   present  condition  as 
long  as  it  will  stand,  until  indeed 
it  becomes  a  veritable  piece  of  an- 
ticjuity.       There    are    influences 
emanating  from  old  church  edi- 
fices   which    one   would    not  wil- 
lincrly  throw  away.     The  feeling 
of  antiquity  deepens  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  sacred  char- 
a--ter  of  a  house  of  worship.     To 
know  that  we  are  kneeling  beneath 
the  same  roof  that  sheltered  tho 
worshippci-s    of    bygone    genera- 
tions, tliat  the  voice  of  pmise  and 
supplication   has   gone  from  the 
same  spot  year  after  year,    are 
thoughts  calculated   to   impait  a 
deeper  reverence    to    the    mind. 
We  arc  in  favorof  keeping  u)' old 
churches  as  long  as  tenantable. 
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EDITORLIL  aiELA^'GE. 

The  popalntion  of  London  increases  at  the  rapid  rate  of  50,000 

souls  a  year. A  year  or  two  since  quite  a  number  of  vnld 

horses  were  imported  into  Provincctown  from  Sable  Island.  Ouc 
of  the  number  escaped  from  its  owner,  and  it  has,  as  yet,  been 
found  impossible  for  a  number  of  persons  to  take  him.  He  coolly 
permits  persons  to  come  within  a  distance  which  his  instinct  sug- 
gests as  safe,  and  on  any  nearer  approach,  he  starts  off  with  all 
his  native  freedom  and  grace.  The  animal  must  have  had  rather 
hard  fare  on  tlie  beaches  of  Cape  Cod  during  the  winter,  but  he  is 

said  to  look  well. It  is  stated  that  in  California,  one  tree 

made  13,000  i^tQt  of  lumber.     The  butt,  nventy-five  feet  long, 

made  4000  feet  of  clear  stuff. The  French  government,  it  is 

stated,  continues  to  purchase  laT^cly  in  the  New  York  market  of 
pork  and  com.  A  short  time  since  a  vessel  saik-d  for  Brest  with 
3000  barrels  of  pork  on  board,  and  another  vessel  is  now  loading 
for  France  with  a  like  amount. The  first  locomotive  ever  con- 
structed in  Italy  left  the  factory  at  Sampler  d'Arena,  Piedmont, 

on  the  20th  of  December  la;t. In  Lcipsic,  Jaell,  so  well 

kno«"n  here,  has  been  playing  with  great  success  some  of  bis  o^vn 
compositions.  Also  a  young  Russian  named  Rubinstein,  has 
distinguished  himself,  being  pronouncd  there  the  greatest  piano 
forte  player  since  Lizst.  Miss  Jenny  Burke,  of  Baltimore,  who 
is  studving  in  Leipsic,  gives  great  promise  of  excelling  in  vocal 

music. The  location  of  the  capital  of  Iowa  has  been  decided 

in  favor  of  Des  Moines. Shakspeare's   (supposed)  betrothal 

ring,  which  belonged  to  the  late  ilr.  Croker,  and  a  drawing  of 
which  is  given  in  Mr.  Edwards's  interesting  book  on  the  Poetry 
and  History  of  Finger  Rings,  was  sold  at  auc:ion  lately  for  the 
small  sum  of  £7  os.  If  the  ring  had  been  Shakspeare's,  it  was 
worth  five  times  that  sum ;  if  not,  the  price  was  as  much  too 
great. Park  Benjamin  is  to  deliver  the  poem  before  the  Lite- 
rary Societies  of  Dartmouth  College,  at  the  annivei-sary  in  July 

ne,\t. At  the  last  sitting  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 

M.  Halpen  exhibited  the  large  diamond  called  the  Star  of  the 
South,  which  was  found  in  Brazil,  and  of  which  he  is  the  owner. 
It  weighs  244  carats,  but  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  lose  half  its 
weight  when  cut.  M.  Halpen  values  this  diamond  at  five  millions 
of  francs.     When  cut  it  will  be  placed  in  the  Great  Exliibition  of 

the  Palace  of  Industry. Miss  Sarah  Pellet  has  declared  her 

intention  of  taking  out  five  thousand  respectable  New  England 

girls  to  California. The  Jews  of  Cincinnati  are  about  to 

establish  an  institution  in  that  city  on  the  model  of  the  German 
universities,  in  which  the  theological  faculty  shall  be  that  of  Juda- 
ism.    A  society  has  been  organized  under  the  name  of   the 

"  Zion  Collegiate  Association." An  apple  was  exhibited  at 

the  Agricultural  Fair,  at   Salem,  Oregon,  weighing  thirty-three 

ounces. It  has  been  accidentally  discovered  that  glue  water, 

or  a  solution  of  glue,  applied  to  plants,  even  in  a  sandy  soil,  caused 
a  thrift  that  the  best  mould  without  it,  and  even  with  guano,  will 

not  effect. The  Augusta  papers  announce  the  recent  death  of 

Hon.  Luther  Severance.  Mr.  Severance  has  long  suffered  from  a 
cancer  in  the  throat. California  has  a  Bible  Society. 
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MELODEONS. 

The  beautiful  musical  instrument  called  the  Melodcon,  has  con- 
stantly increased  in  popularity  from  the  time  of  its  first  introduc- 
tion to  the  public,  some  eight  years  since,  up  to  the  present,  and 
the  perfection  which  has  been  attained  in  its  manufacture  is  such 
as  to  render  it  a  very  desirable,  and,  indeed,  an  almost  indispen- 
sable luxury  and  part  of  a  well-fumished  drawing-room.  For 
those  who  cannot  afford  an  expensive  piano-forte,  they  are  a  cheap 
and  an  excellent  substitute ;  and  they  are  a  more  practical  instru- 
ment than  the  piano,  inasmuch  as  less  skill  is  required  jo  play 
them.  The  quality  of  tone  procured  from  the  Melodcon  is  pure, 
sweet  and  musical ;  the  reeds  speak  with  great  promptness,  which 
admits  the  performance  of  the  most  rapid  passages,  and  they  are 
decidedly  the  most  durable  musical  instrument  manufactured. 
We  have  been  led  to  notice  this  matter,  from  a  recent  examination 
of  tlie  "  Model  Melodeons,"  by  Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin,  found  in 
our  advertising  page.  The  "  Model  Melodeons  "  are  made  of  the 
handsomest  rosewood,  and  none  but  the  best  and  most  skilful 
mechanics  are  employed  in  the  different  departments  of  the  manu- 
f;wrture.  They  are  elegant  in  external  appearance,  and  would 
form  a  handsome  piece  of  furniture  to  any  parlor.  T\'e  advise  our 
musical  readers  to  apply  for  one  of  Mason  &  HaraUn's  circulars, 
feeling  convinced  that  a  trial  of  their  instruments  would  prove  the 
*'  Model  Melodeons  "  a  comfort  and  a  luxury. 

«  ■^■^  > 

Curious. — A  person  belonging  to  Grangemouth,  England,  in 
getting  change  for  a  shilling,  was  struck  with  something  uncom- 
mon in  one  of  the  pence.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the 
obverse  and  reverse  of  the  coin  were  divided,  but  united  with  a 
fine  screw.  Being  opened,  a  halfpenny  was  inclosed,  which  also 
was  divided  ;  being  opened,  a  farthing  was  inclosed,  and  also 
divided;  and  being  opened,  a  half  farthing  was  inclosed.  This 
elaborate  penny  is  the  same  as  the  old  heavy  penny  of  George 
IIL;  date,  1799. 

Patent  Safety  Lami'. — This  admirable  invention,  an  adver- 
tisement of  wlilfh  may  be  found  on  our  advonising  page,  is  some- 
thing that  evenr-  one  who  makes  use  of  camphenc,  or  burning  fluid 
of  any  sort,  should  possess.  "We  are  satisfied  from  personal  ob- 
s?rvation  that  no  accident  from  explosion  can  possibly  occur 
where  these  lamps  are  used.  Why  then  need  we  record  any  more 
fearful  accidents  from  explosions  of  camphenc  ! 

Present  to  an  Actress. — The  San  Francisco  Sun  states  that 
a  magnificent  diamond  necklace,  valued  at  $.1100,  was  presented 
to  Mrs.  Sinclair  (Forrest),  b^*  her  many  friends,  as  a  tribute  of 
their  esteem  and  regard. 


The  citizens  of  Biddeford,  Me.,  have  petitioned  for  a  city 
charter. 

Mayor  Wood,  of  New  York,  is  taking  measures  to  root  out  the 
fortune-tellers  of  that  city, 

Zabdicl  B.  Adams,  an  old  and  highly  esteemed  physician  of 
this  city,  died  on  the  22th  ult.,  of  typhoid  fever. 

A  remarkable  religious  excitement  has  broken  out  in  the  Ma- 
ririand  Penitentiary,  and  many  of  the  convicts  have  made  profes- 
sion of  religion. 

The  Philadelphia  North  American  says  the  scarcity  of  money 
will  have  but  little  effect  on  building  operations  in  that  city  during 
the  coming  season. 

One  young  lady  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  received  480  calls  on  New 
Year's  day,  not  counting  four  military  companies,  one  fire  com- 
pany, and  a  host  of  poor  relaiiv'cs. 

A  gentleman  residing  five  miles  from  Louisville,  says  that  five 
thousand  men,  women,  girls  and  boys  can  find  emplovracnt  in 
that  vicinity,  at  good  wages. 

The  first  application  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  a  bank  char- 
ter has  recently  been  made;  the  tirst  steam  mill  has  been  built, 
and  the  first  flour  manufactured. 

Eighty-three  fires  took  place  in  the  United  States  last  year 
which  were  attended  with  loss  of  life,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-one  persons  perished. 

Dr.  Ray,  of  the  Galena  (Illinois)  Jeffersonian,  predicts  that 
the  population  of  Llinois,  in  1870,  will  amount  to  4,000,000,  that 
of  Chicago  to  300,000,  and  that  of  Galena  to  80,00U. 

The  quondam  caloric  ship  Ericsson  is  rapidly  being  converted 
into  a  steamship,  and  is  expected  to  take  her  place  in  the  marine 
fleet  with  the  old  motive  power  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Rents  in  San  Francisco  have  fallen  35  per  cent.,  wages  40,  and 
salaries  50  per  cent.,  and  real  estate  is  positively  unsalable.  So 
^vTites  an  intelligent  Califomian  to  the  National  Intelligencer. 

Over  three  thousand  certificates  of  naturalization  were,  during 
the  year  past,  issued  to  foreigners  in  the  various  courts  of  St. 
Louis  County,  Mo.,  authorized  to  grant  them,  1240  of  which  were 
final  papers. 

The  recently  published  catalogue  of  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  records  5  professors,  9  resident  licentiates,  35  seniors, 
35  in  the  middle  class,  and  31  juniors,  making  a  total  of  110 
under  instruction. 

From  the  battle  of  Cressy,  in  1346,  to  the  present  date,  nothing 
is  recorded  in  history  surpassing  the  indomitable  courage  and  he- 
roism displayed  by  the  mounted  chivalry  of  England,  on  the  25th 
of  October  last,  at  Balaclava. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  the  city  of  New  York 
have  presented  Colonel  Benton  with  a  silver  pitcher  and  salver, 
valued  at  S200,  as  an  acknowledgement  for  the  lectures  he  recent- 
ly delivered  before  the  Association. 

Recently  a  lion  was  killed  on  the  Chowchilla,  California,  by 
Jlr.  Ashworth,  which  measured  eight  feet  in  length  and  weighed 
250  pounds.  The  day  previous  he  had  killed  and  carried  off  a 
hog  weighing  150  pounds. 

The  Rev.  I.  J.  Roberts,  for  eighteen  years  a  missionary  in 
China,  and  said  to  have  been  the  religious  preceptor  of  Tae- ping- 
Wang,  the  chief  of  the  patriotic  revolutionary  party,  has  lately 
arrived  in  New  York,  directly  from  Shanghai. 

It  is  said  that  STO.OOO  has  been  raised  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Universalist  College,  to  be  located  at  Salisbury,  Hi.  Thirty 
thousand  doUai-s  more  are  required  before  the  chaner  will  take 
effect,  and  this  it  is  believed  will  be  procured  before  June  next. 

There  are  at  this  time  sixteen  hundred  men  employed  at  the 
Gosport  ( Va.)  navy  yard.  Never  before  was  there  so  much  to 
do,  or  so  much  money  disbursed  at  the  yard.  It  requires  large- 
ly over  S30,000  cveiy  two  weeks  to  pay  off  the  hands. 

The  bridge  over  Rock  Island,  at  Dixon,  111.,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  expcnsire  structures  on  the  line  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Company,  has  been  can*ied  away  by  a  freshet,  which  has 
also  caused  an  inundation  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  Louisville  Courier  gives  280,445  as  the  whole  number  of 
hogs  killed  during  this  season,  which,  compared  with  tho  number 
killed  last  season  (407,013),  shows  a  falling  off  of  126,559  hogs. 
In  the  net  weight  of  the  hogs  this  season,  there  is  also  a  large 
deficit. 

An  English  paper  states  that  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Alban,  vicar  of 
Mevagissy,  has  incurred  an  expense  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
pounds  in  prosecuting  a  fishennan  named  Dunn  for  refusing  to 
take  off  his  hat  in  the  churchyard,  and  the  suit  is  not  concluded 
yet. 

The  locomotive  McNeill,  the  first  locomotive  ever  used  in 
America,  and  the  pattern  for  the  first  locomotives  built  in  the 
United  States,  is  n&w  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  undergoing  repairs  pre- 
vious to  being  placed  upon  the  Carroll  Branch  Railroad.  It  is  a 
great  curiosity. 

In  Sacramento,  recently,  a  colored  man  employed  to  clear  the 
sidewalks,  picked  up  a  pair  of  old  inexpressibles  in  the  street, 
and  thinking  them  heavier  than  they  ought  to  be,  ripped  open 
the  lining,  and  found  there  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in 
gold  dust. 

Two  new  propellors  are  building  in  England  for  the  Canadian 
Steam  Navigation  Company.  They  arc  to  be  of  1735  tons  bur- 
then, and  to  accommodate  36  first  class  passengers,  GO  second 
class,  and  400  third  class.  They  are  named  the  Erie  and  the 
Huron. 

The  whole  number  of  emigrants  in  the  Union  is  2,244,602. 
The  largest  number  that  ever  arrived  in  one  year  was  in  1852, 
being  372,725.  The  largest  from  any  one  country*  in  that  year, 
was  from  Ireland,  157,548.  The  smallest  number  from  anyone 
country  was  three  Turks. 

Ole  Bull  has  paid  a  handsome  compliment  to  the  musical  taste 
of  our  country,  and  rendered  it  an  important  sen-ice  by  offering 
a  prize  of  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  best  original  opera  by  an 
American  composer,  on  an  American  subject.  Competitors  must 
present  their  productions  by  the  first  of  August. 

In  Zancsville,  Ohio,  a  rifle  was  accidentally  discharged  in  a  ho- 
tel, and  the  iron  ramrod,  which  was  in  the  barre*l  at  the  time,  was 
forced  upwards  through  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  then  through  a 
bed,  and  next  through  the  arm  and  body  of  a  man  named  Samuel 
Ivirk,  who  was  sleeping  there.  The  wounded  man  was  recovering 
at  last  accounts.  • 

Captain  Simeon  Hicks,  the  last  of  the  Americans  who  were  in 
the  battle  of  Bennington,  says  the  Troy  Budget,  died  at  the  res- 
idence of  his  grandson,  Maynard  Knight,  in  Sunderland,  Vt.,  on 
Wednesday,  the  24th  ult ,  aged  ninety-nine  years,  five  months  and 
two  days.  He  was  bora  in  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  August  22,  1755, 
and  was  the  eldest  of  twenty-two  children. 


iTorngn    lUms. 

The  Sultan  has,  by  a  firman,  prohibited  the  sale  of  Circassian 
and  Geoi^ian  females  and  all  the  foreign  slave  trade.  The  vice- 
roy of  Egypt  has  done  the  same. 

Kossuth  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  collection  of  his  letters 
from  Turkey  ar.d  an  edition  of  his  speeches  on  the  present  war. 
Slazzini  is  employed  on  a  volume  to  be  entitled  The  Development 
of  the  Italian  Religious  Qaestiou. 

Three  millions  of  francs  are  to  be  spent  on  the  new  cathedral  at 
Lille.  The  competition  for  architect  is  open  to  all  Europe.  The 
successful  competitor  will  receive  10,000  francs;  the  second  ap- 
proved design,  4000  francs  ;  and  the  third,  2000  francs. 

M.  Lesseps,  formerly  French  consul  in  Egypt,  has  obtained 
from  the  viceroy.  Said  Pasha,  a  firman,  granting  to  a  companv, 
of  which  he  is  a  director,  the  applied-for  authority  to  make  a  ship 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  connecting  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  Red  Sea. 

According  to  private  accounts  of  a  completely  reliable  charac- 
ter, from  St.  Petersburg,  great  distress  is  experienced  in  that  city, 
and  much  dissatisfaction  prevails  at  the  hardships  imposed  by  the 
war.  It  is  mentioned  that  in  all  the  churches  prayers  are  offered 
for  peace. 

The  vault  at  Weimar  which  is  the  burial-place  of  the  princes  of 
the  Grand  Ducal  family,  and  in  wliich  the  bodies  of  Schiller  and 
Goethe  are  also  deposited,  has  been  broken  into  by  thieves,  who 
opened  three  of  the  cofiins,  and  carried  away  all  the  ornaments  in 
gold,  as  well  as  the  jewels  and  gold  epaulettes. 

It  ii  reported  that  the  celebrated  Irish  novelist,  W.  W.  Carle- 
ton,  the  Charles  Dickens  of  the  sister  isle,  is  about  to  leave  Ire- 
land forever,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Canada.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  for  some  years  he  has  been  in  the  receipt  of 
a  government  pension  of  :£200  per  annum,  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  on. 

Miss  Nightingale  and  her  corps  of  nurses  have  entered  on  duty 
in  the  hospitals  of  Scutari.  About  six  hundred  of  the  wounded 
from  Inkermann  were  under  their  care  ;  their  wounds  were  washed 
and  bandaged  by  three  ladies.  Many  sick  comforts  were  distrib- 
uted from  the  £10,000  fund  collected  by  the  London  Times.  Sur- 
geons are  abundant  there  now.  . 


Sanis  of  (5oUi. 


....  Wliat  field  so  fertile  is  there  as  to  yield  as  much  as  benefi  - 
cence  1 — St.  Clement. 

....  The  greatest  difficulties  are  always  found  where  we  are 
not  looking  for  them. —  Goethe. 

The  physically  blind  feel  their  infirmity ;  but  what  shall 

we  say  of  the  morally  blind  ? — Jean  Paul. 

Peace  is  the  evening  star  of  the  soni,  as  virtue  is  its  sun, 

and  the  two  are  never  far  apart. — Colton. 

Clouds  are  the  veil  behind  which  the  face  of  day  coqnettishly 
hides  itself,  to  enhance  its  beauty. — Jean  Paul. 

....  Poetry  and  philosophy  revolve  around  the  same  centre, 

and  differ,  like   comets   and  fixed  stars,  only  in  the  orbit  they 

describe. — Colton . 

I       ....  If  any  one  say  that  he  has  seen  a  just  man  in  want  of 

j  bread,  I  answer  that  it  was  in  some  place  where  there  was  no 

other  just  man. — St.  Clement. 

Among  individuals,  the  most  certain  way  to  make  a  man 

your  enemy  is  to  tell  him  you  esteem  him  such.     So  with  public 
bodies. —  ]Vashiiif(ton. 

As  the  soil,  however  rich  it  may  be,  cannot  be  productive 

without  culture,  so  the  mind,  without  cultivation,  can  never,  pro- 
duce good  fruit. — Seneca. 

....  As  it  is  in  himself  alone  that  man  can  find  true  and  en- 
during happiness,  so  in  himself  alone  can  he  find  true  and  efficient 
consolation  in  mis.fortune. — Babo. 

With  the  vulgar  and  the  learned,  names  have  great  weight ;  the 
wise  use  a  writ  of  inquiiy  into  their  legitimacy  when  they  are  ad- 
vanced as  authority. — Zimmerman. 

....  It  is  often  better  to  have  a  great  deal  of  harm  happen  to 
one :  a  great  deal  may  arouse  you  to  remove  what  a  little  will 
only  accustom  you  to  endure. — GrevUIe. 

....  Orpheus,  according  to  the  poets,  melted  tigers  by  his 
chants  :  the  God  of  Christians,  in  calling  men  to  the  true  religion, 
has  done  more,  since  he  has  softened  the  most  ferocious  kind 
of  animals — men  themselves. — St.  Clement. 


Joker's  Bnirget. 


When  is  a  man  thinner  than  a  shingle  ?     When  he  is  a-shaving. 

Why  is  the  crime  of  murder  like  the  Atlantic  ?  Because  it  is  not 
bailable. 

Why  are  fashionably  dressed  ladies  like  bashes  on  the  roadside 
in  i-ural  districts  i    Because  they  skirt  the  streets. 

On  one  of  the  rivers  in  Iowa  the  only  ferry  is  a  sorrel  horse. 
He  crosses  three  at  a  time — two  on  his  back  and  one  fastened  to 
his  tail. 

Never  carry  a  loaded  gun  on  full  cock,  horizontally,  when  a 
friend  is  walkmg  before  you,  unless  you  are  aware  of  the  thickness 
of  his  corduroys. 

A  Yankee  in  Iowa  has  just  taught  ducks  to  swim  in  hot  water, 
and  with  such  success  that  they  lay  boiled  eg^.  Who  says  this  is 
not  an  age  of  improvement  1 

A  contemporaiy  has  received  a  communication  asking.  Why 
was  the  rear-guard  of  the  French  army,  on  the  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow, like  a  war-horse  ?  Because  it  had  a  Mai-shal  Ney  (manial 
neigh). 

Weak  doses  of  wash-boards  are  cow  recommended  by  physi- 
cians for  ladies  who  complain  of  dyspepsia.  Young  men  trou- 
bled in  the  same  way  may  be  cured  by  a  strong  preparation  of 
wood  saw. 

There  is  a  man  in  Tiffin  with  so  outlandish  a  name  that  it  takes 
two  Frenchmen  and  a  big  Indian  to  pronounce  it.  It  has  never  yet 
been  spelled,  but  a  machine  is  about  to  be  imported  from  Holland 
for  that  purpose. 

The  Irish  shopkeeper,  who  was  cheated  by  an  old  woman  steal- 
ing a  jar  of  whiskey,  and  leaving  ajar  of  water  in  its  place,  de- 
scribed her  as  speaking  a  strange  dialect,  neither  Irish  nor  Eng- 
lish.    A  punster  said  he  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  jar-gon. 

The  Chinese  arc  a  queer  people  to  go  to  market.  A  friend  at 
Canton,  writes  "  Kemlich  A'an  Tassell,"  that  a  neighbor  of  his 
had  just  laid  in  his  winter's  provisions — a  hind  quarter  of  horse 
and  two  barrels  of  buU-dogs.     The  latter  salted  to  keep. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL   DRAWING -EOOM   COMPANION. 


Ill 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.— Onf  pa^f  onh,  of 
this  pnprr  is  devotm/  to  ndverliscineiils.  The  Im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  {hemg  over  one  hun- 
dffrJ  titousanil  copifx  tcffkli/),  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
metit  that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  f:ict 
which  greatly  enhances  the  vatue  of  the  PiCTORi\L  as  an 
advertising  iuedjum  is.  that  it  is  prfSfrcfil,  and  not  de- 
stroyc^l  after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  eo  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  p:iper)  becomes  a  perrnaitent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  tfcars  to  cnme. 

(v^  Terms  FOE  Advertisi>c. —  F/rty  ants  prr  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same.     Terms,  c;ish  on  receipt  of  the  advertisement, 

Advertisemcntii  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  davs  in  printing.  Address,  post- 
paid, >I.  M.  BALLOIT."  Piiblis!ier  and  Proprietor, 

Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts..  Boston,  Mass. 

SPINAL  COMPIAINTS. 

AKEW  method  of  treating  Spix.vl  Dise.\5ES.  Ccrva- 
TURES  OF  THE  SpI^E  and  SpiNAL  \Ve,\k>ess,  without 
pain  or  sujferin?  to  the  patient,  however  young  or  feeble, 
is  now  successfully  practised  by 

i)R.  J.  A.  WOOD, 
at  his  office.  Xo.  215  tt'jLshington  Street,  Boston,  or  at  his 
residence,  Marlboro'  Hotel. 

Having  examined  the  Sf-rpestixe  SpnrsG  Apparatus 
used  by  Dr.  .1-  A.  ^Vood  in  the  treatment  of  Lateral  Curva- 
tures of  the  Spine,  we  recommend  it  as  efficient  and  com- 
fortable to  the  patient. 

IUnky  J.  BiGELow.  M.  D..  Prof.  Surg.  Harvard  University. 
George  IIayward.  M.  D..  Ex-Prof.  Surg.  Harv.  University, 
■\ViNsi.ow  Lewis,  M.  D. 
J,  V.  C.  Smith.  M.  D..  Mavor  of  Boston. 
Joa>-  W.  Warrex.  M.  D- 
Ue-vrv  G.  Cl.\rk.  M.  D..  City  Physician.  feb  17 

CARPETINGS. 

WILLIAM     P.    TEKIVY     ct     CO.'S 

CARPET    HALL, 

Over  the  Eostoii  and  Maine  Hailroad  Depot, 

HAYMARKET    SQUARE, 
BOSTON. 

Tata  IS  THE  Largest  Ware  Room  es  the  World. 
feb  17 

EliECTROTYPER. 

THE   ORIGINAL   ESTABLISHMENT. 

J.  W.  WILCOA,  153  WASHINGTON  ST., 

BOSTON. 

THE  undersigned  being  the  originator  of  the  art  of 
Electrotyping,  as  apphed  to  the  production  of  print- 
ing materials,  feels  great  confidence  in  presentiup  his 
claims  to  the  public  patronage,  realizing  that  with  long 
experience  as  a  practical  workman,  he  is  abundantly 
qualified  to  produce  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  in 
his  pccuhar  business.  He  would  also  embrace  the  present 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  hberal  and  increasing 
patronage  extended  to  him,  and  he  expresses  his  thanks 
for  the  same. 

[Cr^  Printers  and  publishers  are  respectfully  requested 
to  call  and  examine  specimens  of  work,  of  cPery  variety, 
adapted  to  their  wants  in  business. 

J.  W.  WILCOX, 

feb  10  Xo.  152  Washington  Street. 

THE    LOST    HEIRESS. 

BV  ItRS.    EMMA   D.   E.   N.   SOUTHWORTH. 

A  SPLENDID  PICTUEE  OF  AMEEICAN  LIFE. 

EVERYBODr  ADMIRING  ASD  APPLACDING  IT  A3 

A    MASTER    PRODtrCTION. 

Celebrated  as  Mrs.  Southworth"s  former  works  are,  it 
remains  for  '"The  Lost  Heiress  '"  to  put  the  capstone  upon 
her  fame.  This  is  a  remarkable  book,  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can in  its  treatment  and  characters,  comprehensive  in  its 
ecope.  absorbingly  interesting,  full  of  vivid  scenes,  start- 
ling positions,  and  characterized  by  a  pervading  intensity 
in  language  and  plot,  "The  Lost  Heiress"  is  the  great 
book  of  this  age:  it  is  attainirg  a  vast  popularity,  and  is 
haring  an  enormous  circulation.  The  twentieth  edition 
is  published  and  for  sale  TtilS  DAY.  It  is  embellished 
with  a  beautiful  portrait  and  autograph  of  the  authoress, 
engraved  on  steel,  in  line  and  stipple,  in  the  finest  style  of 
the  art;  as  well  as  a  view  of  Prospect  Cottage,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Southworth,  on  the  Potomac. 

R>;*Ti   THE   BRIEF   EXTRACTS   FR^M   LENGTHY  OPINIOXS   GIVEN 

BY  THE  PRESS. 

It  is  the  greatest  novel  of  the  age.  Mrs.  S.  is  the  finest 
authoress  in  the  country. — A'^ic  York  Weekly  Mirror. 

We  have  read  "'-The  Lost  Heiress  '*  with  much  interest. 
It  is  an  exciting  work-  ''  Governor  Hunter"  is  the  best 
drawn  character  portrayed  since  the  death  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott. —  Wheeling  Time's  and  Gazelle. 

Wepronounce  "ilaadUunt^r."  in  ''The Lost  Heiress,"' 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  heroines  we  ever  met  with  in  the 
pages  of  any  American  fiction. — Literari/  Museum. 

It  is  a  work  of  powerful  interest.  Already  have  tbou- 
gands  read  "  The  Lost  Heiress,"  aud  thousands  more  will 
do  the  same,  and  all  will  agree  that  Mrs.  Southworth  is 
the  best  American  writer  of  the  age, — Philadelphia  Mcr- 
ehant. 

in  power  of  description  she  has  no  superior ;  and  there 
is  a  chasteness  and  purity  in  all  that  she  writes,  which 
cannot  fail  to  commend  her  to  the  appreciation  of  every 
thoughtful  mind. —  EaUimore  Rfpiibtiean. 

She  is  a  woman  of  brilliant  genius.  "'  Maud,"  the  hero- 
ine, is  a  lovely  being.  Purchase  the  book. — Boston  Olive 
Branch. 

Her  name  on  the  title  i)age  of  a  book  is  a  host  in  itself. 
No  person  who  reads  ""  The  Lost  Heiress,"  will  regret  the 
hours  spent  over  its  pages. — Xeic  Yorh  Sunday  Atlas. 

A  highly  exciting  story:  the  authoress  is  a  genius.  It 
is  of  unexceptionable  moral  tendency.  Her  characters 
stand  out  in  all  the  reaUty  of  life  and  acUon. — Boston 
Puritan  Recorder. 

Price  for  the  complete  work,  in  two  volumes,  of  over  SCO 
pages,  in  paper  cover,  .SI  only;  or  another  edition,  hand- 
somely bound  in  one  volume,  cloth,  gilt,  is  published  for 
-Si  25. 

Copies  of  the  above  work  will  be  sent  to  any  person ,  to 
any  part  of  the  Cnited  5tates.  free  of  postage,  on  their 
remitting  the  price  of  the  edition  they  maj-  wish,  to  tlie 
publisher  in  a  letter,  post-paid.  Published  and  for  sale 
bj  T.  B.  PETEtlSOX. 

Xo.  102  Chestnut  Strcf  t.  Philadelphia. 
To  whom  all  orders  must  come  addressed.     For  sale  by 
booksellers  and  news  agents  everj-where.         It        feb  17 

SANBOKN,  CARTER  &.  BAZIN, 

srccEssoas  to  d.  b.  mtssey  t  co. 
Publishers,  and  Wholesale  and  Betail  Dealers  in 

STAND.iRD.  SCHOOL,   THEOLOGICAL,  LAW, 
MEDICAL   AND   UnSCELLANEOLS    BOOKS. 


MOOEL    MELODEONS! 


O. L. SANBORN, 
EZRA  CARTER,  JR., 
THOMAS  B.  BAZrx. 


Nos.  25  ANT)  29  CoRsniLi.. 

3t.  feb  3 


To  ECO>'OMISTS.-Ladies'  Dresses.  Shawls,  ftc, 
Gentleiiels's  Coats.  Pant.vloons  and  Vests  are  dyed 
at  the  3IALDEN  DYE  HOL'SE,  comer  of  Court  and  Hano- 
ver Streets.  Boston. 

N.  B.     White  Crape  and  Cashmere  Shawls  cleansed  in 
the  best  manner.  tf  feb  10 

FOR  SALE. — A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  tf  jan  C 


6  OCTAVE  PIAKO  STILE.    PRICE,  $135. 

THE  •'  MoPEL  Melodeons  "'  arc  recommended  as  supe- 
rior to  all  similar  intstrunionts  by  Messrs.  Lowell 
M.'won,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury-,  George  F.  Root,  L.  U,  South- 
ard. E.  Bruce,  Silas  A  Bancroft,  and  other  distinguished 
musicians  and  organists.  Prices  from  S60  to  S175,  ac- 
cording to  style  and  size. 

\<;y-  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  Mod- 
el Melodeons,"  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office  on  addressing 
the  undersigned,  manufacturers. 

M.\SOX&  H.\MLTN, 
Cambridge  Street  (corner  of  Cliartes),  Boston,  Mass. 
HENRY  MASON,      (  (Diitctly  in  front  of  the  Jail.) 

EMMONS  HAMLIN,  ) feb  11 

THE  IMPEESSIOTT  WHICH  IT  MAKES. 
THE  LIFE  OF  P.  T.  BARNUM, 

WRITTEN   BY   HDISELF. 

ILLUSTRATED  BV  DARLEV.     PRICE,  SI  25. 

It  contains  materials  of  which  Dumas  would  make 
twenty  volumes  — London  Alhen/Tiim. 

Hail,  Barnum,  Prince  of  Humbugs— great  even  in  this 
storv  of  thy  humbugs! — Ogdensburgh  Sejitinel. 

For  rich ,  sparkling,  bowel-shaking  fun,  Barnum "s  book 
cannot  be  approached. "--J'fia/i!/  Knick-e-boclc^. 

Incidents  are  various- funny,  grave,  sentimental  and 
ludicrous. — Rochester  Democrat. 

Sparkling  with  wit,  Avisdom,  oddity  and  philosophy. — 
Literary  Museum 

Hichly  entertaining,  and  well  worth  a  purchase.  —  Clin- 
ton E.rpress. 

Most  interesting,  exciting  and  amusing  book  of  the  day. 
— Providence  Advertiser, 

A  book  of  infinite  fun  ;  overflows  with  mirth  and  jollity. 

—  Greene  Countij  Whig. 

Worth  ten  timesits  price  to  thedyspeptic  and  hypochon- 
driac.—  Freeport  Journal. 

Most  amusing  book  we  ever  read. — 3Iauc/i  Chunk  Ga- 
zelle. 

Mirth  seems  an  inborn  quality  of  the  man. — Northern 
Blade. 

A  certain  and  sovereign  specific  for  the  blues.—  Orlcan 
Journal. 

Incidents  of  a  racy  character. —  Ogdensburgh  Republican . 

Well  told  yams.-  HaUowell  Gazelle. 

Full  of  ricii  incident. — Lincoln  Dejnocrat. 

Not  only  readable  but  piquant. — Salem  Gazette, 

Funniest,  shrewdest  and  most  amusing  book  that  has 
appeared  in  a  year. — Nantucket  Inquirer. 

Enough  to  move  wild  laughter  from  the  throat  of  death. 

—  Yankee  Blade, 

Funny  anecdotes  and  ludicrous  incidents. — Waterbury 
Democrat, 

Would  provoke  laughter  from  the  veriest  stoic. —  TTor- 
cester  Spy. 

Replete  with  side-splitting  anecdotes. —  Christian  Secre- 
tary. 

Filled  with  spicy  stories  and  rich  scenes. —  Western 
Chronicle. 

Full  of  fun  and  froUc. — Painesville  Telegraph. 

It  beats  the  world.  —Rockesler  American. 

Odd  stories  of  the  author's  wa^;ish  freaks. — Hartford 
Daily  Times. 

Exceedingly  amusing  — Boston  Traveller. 

We  have  spent  the  last  hour  laughing  over  its  fun. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Full  of  funny  jokes,  well  told. — Boston  Post. 

If  you  are  given  to  fun,  you  will  laugh  over  Bamam's 
book. — Neicburgh  Gazette. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  J.  S-  REDFIELD, 

feb  17  110  and  112  Nassau  St.,  New  "Xork. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  FOE  YOTT! 
THE  BOSTON    TRANSCRIPT. 

DAILY  AND   WEEKLY   EDITIONS 

THE  DAILY  TRANSCRIPT  contains  the  Ma'l, 
Steamship,  Telegraphic  and  Local  Intelligence  up  to 
2  1-2  P.M.,  with  a  choice  variety  of  miscellaneous  read- 
ing. It  was  established  in  l^S),  and  is  the  handsomest 
daily  paper  published.    Price  only  S5  per  year. 

THE  WEEKLY  TRANSCRIPT  U  a  splendid  sheet  of 
thirty-two  columns,  and  a  first  class  Family  Journal,  pre- 
pared expressly  for  country  circulation.  It  contains  a 
mass  of  reading  on  alt  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  has  the 
latest  Foreign,  Domestic  and  Market  news.  Published  at 
SI  50  per  annum.    Address,  post-paid. 

DUTTON  &  ^VENT WORTH, 

feb  17  *  37  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

PETERSON'S  flLiGAZINE. 

The  Best  Ladies'  Mag-azine  in  the  World  I 

G1  RE.\T  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  capital 
r  Magazine  for  1855.  The  reading  matter  has  been  in- 
creased to  nine  hundred  pages  a  year.  Each  number  wiU 
contain  a  steel  engraving,  a  colored  fashion  plate,  and 
about  forty  wood  engravings.  The  &sliions  are  always 
prettier  and  later  in  '•  Peterson's,*'  than  in  any  other 
magazine.  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  the  celebrated  author 
of  "■  Fashion  and  Famine,"  is  one  of  the  editors,  and  is 
assisted  by  all  the  best  female  authors.  No  other  maga- 
zine has  such  stories  as  tbis.  and  morality  and  virtue  are 
always  inculcated.  The  terras  are  a  dollar  less  than  those 
of  other  magazines  of  similar  rank,  viz.  S2  00  a  year, 
instead  of  S3  00. 

GRR\T  INDUCEMENTS  TO  CLUES! 

To  Clubs  the  terms  are  cheaper  yet — three  copies  being 
sent  for  ,S5  00,  five  copies  for  S7  50,  and  eight  copies  for 
SIO  00,  with  a  splendid  premium  to  the  person  getting 
up  the  Club.  Specimens  sent,  with  further  particulars, 
on  being  written  for. 

Zy^  ■•Harper's'-  and  "Peterson's"  sent  for  one  year 
for  S3  50.    Address,  post-paid, 

CHARLES  J.  PETERSON. 

feb  17         It         No.  li>2  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

"fTTHO  0>VNS  A  GOOD  HORSE?  HundredswUl 
T  V  answer,  I  do!  Do  you  know  how  to  take  care  of 
him? — How  to  guard  him  from  the  various  ills  to  which 
horse-flesh  is  heir  to? — Aird  how  to  cure  disea.^c.  if,  with 
all  your  care,  it  attacks  him  ?  If  not,  buy  the  best  book 
on  the  subject  ever  published  in  America,  DR.  DADD'S 
MODERN  HORSE  DOCTOR,  6000  copies  of  which  have 
already  been  published,  and  the  demand  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Every  man  who  owns  a  horse  should  omti  this  book, 
and  make  himself  familiar  with  its  simple  directions  for 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease  and  lamen&ss.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  may  thus  be  saved  to  the  pocket,  and 
much  of  the  suffering  which  this  noblest  of  animals  now 
endures  nAy  be  averted.  Price,  SI.  bound  in  cloth. 
PubUshed  hv  JOHN  1*.  JEWETT  &  Co.. 

feb  10  3t  117  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE.— 31.  J.  WHIP- 
PLE,  3.5  Comhill,  Boston,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 


FOWLERS,  "^YELLS  &  Co., 
Phrenologists  and  Booksellers, 

142  WAglUNGTON  STREET, 
BOSTON. 

R00315    OPEN    DAY    ASD    EVEKING. 

Cabinet  free  to  Visitors. 

CORRECT    EXAMINATIONS 

And  complets  written  descriptions  of  character  (at  all 
hours),  including  valuable  advice  as  to  the  prtservation 
and  restoration  of  health,  formation  of  proper  habits,  cor- 
rection of  faults,  restraining  of  excesses,  cultivating  d^;- 
fects,  choice  of  suitable  occupations,  felecfions  of  part- 
ners, clerks  and  apprentices  in  business,  and  congenial 
companions  for  fife. 

Young  men  who  choose  their  business  in  this  way.  and 
get  into  their  true  sphere,  are  almost  sure  of  success,  as 
thousands  who  have  tried  it  are  ready  to  testify. 

Clerks,  apprentices  and  helps  selected  in  this  way  prove 
convenient  and  reliable,  as  many  business  men  of  Boston 
have  by  experience  proved.  In  the  training  of  joutli,  an 
examination  nill  be  found  an  invaluable  guide,  and  save 
much  trouble  and  perplexity. 

Those  who  are  debilittted  and  weakly  i^-ill  get  just  such 
advice  as  will  most  effectually  restore  them  to  healtli,  and 
save  them  the  evils  of  quack  medicines  and  drugs. 

Books  on  Phrenology,  Physiology,  Water  Cure,  Pho- 
nography. Psyehologj-  and  kindred  subjects,  for  sale  at  the 
lowest  prices.  All  publications  of  Fowlers  &  Wells,  in- 
cluding the  Phrenological  and  Water  Cure  Journals  and 
Life  lllustnited,  are  sent  by  mail,  or  furnished  to  agents 
from  this  office,  at  the  same  prices  as  from  New  York. 
KOU'LERS  &  WELLS, 

feb  17  D.  P.BUTLER. 

B.ILLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CUE.\ :  or,  Notes  of 
,  \  Traveller  is  the  Tropics.  ^Vhocver  wishes  to 
know  the/acts  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in 
tliis  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au- 
thor's sketches  of  Societt/  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

\^y^  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail,_/Vee  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth,  75  cents.    Illustrated. 

PHILLIPS,  S.VMPSON  &  CO.,  Publisher.'^, 
jan  13  tf  Boston,  Mass. 


RSMO  VAIi. 
ANDREAV    C.    M  U  D  G  E, 

H.\S   REMOVED   TO 

NO.   224    WASHINGTON    STREET, 

CORNER  OF  SUMMER  STREET, 

BOSTON. 

Eich  Emtroideries,   Laces,  White  Goods,   and 

CODRTOISIER'S  PARIS  KID  GLOVES.      fl7 


MISTAK'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY 

Cures  Bronchial  Affections  and  all  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 
From  the  Boston  Evening  Traveller,  Jan.  6. 

It  is  perhaps  but  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  U'istar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry  for  us  to  say,  that 
our  personal  experience  in  the  use  of  this  article  has  im- 
pressed us  favorably.  One  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Trav- 
eller was  entirely  cured  of  a  cough  of  four  months'  contin- 
uance, by  the  use  of  thLs  Balsam,  and  several  of  our 
friends  and  acquaintance,  who  have  tried  the  article,  have 
found  it  of  great  serrice  in  relieving  them  of  severe  coughs 
and  shortness  of  breathing,  with  which  they  had  been 
afflicted. 

The  genuine  is  signed  ''  I  Butts.*  feb  17 


A.  W.  IiADD  &  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED     GRAND     ACTION 

PIANO     FORTES. 


NEW  ENGLAND   AGRICULTURAL 

■WAREHOUSE  AND  SEED  STOEE. 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale,  PLOUGUS,  CULTIVA- 
TORS. HARROWS,  and  every  description  of  Farming 
Tools;  also.  Garden  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  Field  Seeds,  and 
mor*!  than  four  hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  in- 
cluding every  kind  worthy  of  cultivation.  Catalogues 
gratis.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SON, 

feb  17      3fc       51  and  52  North  Market  Street,  Bo,:ton. 

NE^l-ELL'S  PATENT 

SAFETY  LAMP  AND  lAKP  EEEDEE, 

XrrARR.INTED  to  prevent  all  accidents  from  the 

T  V     use  of  BcRsisG  Fluid.  P.^tent  Oil,  Rosis  Oil,  Cam- 

PHESE,  and  all  other  explosive  compounds  used  for  the 

production  of  light.     This  invention  is  applied  to  common 

Fluid.  Solar  and  Camphene  Lamps,  Lamp  F'ecders,  Fluid 

Holders,  Lanterns,  etc. 

We  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  public  to  our 

NEW  AND  IMPEOVED  SOLAE  FITJID  LAMP, 

in  the  Argand  form,  which  gives  a  steady,  brilliant  Same, 
the  nearest  to  gas  that  has  ever  been  produced.  The  cost 
of  burning  being  only 

ONE    CENT  AN   HOUR. 

These  Lamps  are  particularly  adapted  for  Cburche.=.  Ho- 
tels, Factories,  Stores  and  Parlors.     Oil  Solars  can  be 
altered,  using  the  same  shade.     Common  Fluid 
Lamps  can  be  changed  to  Safety  Fluid  Lamps. 

BURNING  FLUID  AND  CAMPHENE, 

as  cheap  and  good  as  can  be  bought  in  the  market.    Also, 

SHADES,  GLOBES,  LAMP  WICKING,  ENTEY 

HALL   LANTERNS,  CHANDELIERS,  ETC. 
FOR  SALE.  WQOLES.VLE  AND  RETAIL.  BY 

NEWELL    &    WILLARD, 

No.    28    BROMFIELD     STREET, 
BOSTON. 
N.  B.    A  large  deduction  will  be  made  from  the  former 
prices  of  NEWELL'S  SAi'ETV  LAMPS,  etc.  feb  17 

TRAVELLING  AGENTS  WANTED.— 

Capit.1l,  .«mall;  wages  paid,  SIO  per  week,  regu- 
larly. Address,  '■  General  Agent,  Bui'lington,  Vt.''    •fl7 

PEINCE  &,  Co.'s  TJNfilVALLED  MELODEONS. 

PRICES— 4  octave,  Sib;  4  1-2  octave.  860;  5  octave, 
-S75;    piano   cased,   .^lOO:    doubled   reeded,  S150;    6 
octavo.  S1.30.  GEORGE  P.  REED  &  Co.. 

feb  17  Solo  Agents,  Boston. 

CHARLES  HEIDSIECK&.  Co.,  EHEIMS. 

THE     '■  CH.\RLES     HEIDSIECK  "     CHAMPAGNE, 
which  is  gaining  a  rapid   popularity  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  public  having  already  discovered  in  it 
an  old  standard  and  highly  approved  wine,  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  agents,  T."l.  ROBINSON  &  Co.. 
feb  17                         No.  1  Commercial  wharf,  Boston. 

"YE  CONSTABEL." 

"  0,  go,  mj-  dearest  pa-ri-ent, 
Ve  Thousand  Flowers  buy; 
Ye  Balme  will  take  ye  freckles  off — 
I  really  it  must  try."' 
[to  be  coktimjed.] 


#10 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  orivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run-; 
ning  diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

WAEEEOOMS,  296  WASHINGTON  STEEET, 

BOSTON, 

AND  441  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 
feb  17 

BOOK  AND  NEWSPAPER 

ILLUSTEATIONS     ON    WOOD. 
BY   JOHN   ANDRE^S^ 

NO.    129    M'ASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON. 

tf      REFERENCE,   '-BALLOTJ-S  PICTORIAL."    j  20 

CHEAPEST   MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Moxthlt  Magazine  is  a  work  contain- 
ing one /lunt/r^rf  royal  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter  in 
each  number — being  more  than  any  of  the  Philadelphia  S3 
magazines — and  forming  two  volumes  each  of  sis  hundred 
pages,  or  1200  pages  of  reading  matter  Yeartjy,  for 
ONE     DOLLAR! 

Being  resolved  to  furnish  good  and  interesting  reading 
for  the  million,  and  at  a  price  which  all  can  afford, 

BALLOU'S     DOLLAE     MONTHLY 

wiU  be  fiUed  with  entertaining  and  popular  stories,  by  our 
best  writers,  with  sketches,  poems,  and  scraps  of  wit  and 
humor,  and  a  miscellaneous  compound  of  the  notable 
events  of  the  times  in  both  hemispheres,  forming  an 
agreeable  companion  for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  any- 
where, at  home  or  abroad. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  aa 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  ns  twenty  subscribers  witi  the  monej 
shall  receive  the  tn-enty-frst  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOC,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORLAL.] 
We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  PiCTORiAt.;  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  su- 
perb and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of 
a  series  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  con- 
taining nearly  lObO  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  cur- 
rent events  all  over  the  world  ;  of  scenerj^  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of 
pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  maritime  views; 
and.  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive subjects;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.  Price, 
S3  00  per  volume. 

BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL 

3Sratoittg=:?Soom  iJIumpanion. 

[LATE  GLEASONS  PICTORIAL.] 
This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  el^ant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the 
day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  the  best  American  aijthors,  and  the 
cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well 
spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  lich  paper  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  emi- 
nent artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making 
a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  country.  Its  pages  con- 
tain views  of  everj'  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of 
all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  aU  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  every 
noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS :— INT ARIABLT   IN   ADTANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, S3  00 

4  subscribers,    '^      ^       10  00 

10  "  "      "       20  00 

Any  person  sending  ue  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

#%  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  o0r  Unio.v,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  PicTonuL.  together,  S4  00  per  annum. 
Published  every  Saturday,  by        M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  axd  Bromtield  Sts.,  Boston- 
Wholesale  Agents. — S.  French.  121  Nassau  Street,  New 
York ;  At  Winch,  116  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia ;  Hcn- 
rj-  Taylor,  111  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Bagley, 
comer  of  4th  and  Sycamore  Streets.  Cincinnati:  J.  A. 
Roys,  43  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.K.Woodward, 
comer  of  4th  and  Chesnut  Streets.  St.  Louis;  Mellcn  &. 
Co.,  06  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  Ringgold, 
Louisville,  Kentucky, 

Ei)t  jTlag  flf  otir  ginion. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Familp 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  hterature.  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  express- 
ly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  ques- 
tions, it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally A  PAPER  EOR  THE  HELLio",  and  a  welcome  visitor  to 
the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
intclL'gcnce.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  the  entire  ^he€t,  which  is  of  the  M.iM- 
BiOTH  SIZE,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  An  unrivaUed  corps  of  contributors  are  regu- 
larly engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest, 
forming  an  original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  whicli 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  "  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADTANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year S2  00 

4  subscribers,  "      "      7  00 

10  "  "      ''      15  00 
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NEW  SIAIlBIiE  BUtLDIKG. 

The  accompanying  illustration  will  be 
readily  recognized.  The  view  is  taken 
from  the  comer  of  Tremont  and  School 
Streets,  showing  an  angle  of  the  King's 
Chapel.  The  principal  object  in  the 
picture  is  the  maj^nificent  marble  struc- 
ture, erected  by  Mr.  Parker,  for  his  res- 
taurant, on  the  site  of  the  old  tavern 
which  stood  there  for  so  many  years. 
This  palatial  structure  is  the  most  cost- 
ly and  extensive  ever  devoted  to  such 
a  purpose  in  Boston,  and  will  be  one  of 
the  most  noted  places  in  the  city — and 
become  as  celebrated  in  our  gastronom- 
ic annals  as  the  Trois  Frcres  Provcn- 
qaux  at  Paris,  to  dine  at  which  estab- 
lishment is — to  have  lived.  Beyond 
Parker's  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Hall,  the  temple  of  Flora, 
where  thev  deal  in  bouquets  of  fiowci-s 
instead  of  bunches  of  birch,  which  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Latin  School  that 
stood  upon  its  site,  were  wont  to  propel 
the  reluctant .  urchin  who  stumbled  in 
the  ascent  of  the  Gradus  ad  Pamas- 
sam.  Many  of  Boston's  most  eminent 
citizens  were  educated  on  this  spot. 
The  King's  Chapol,  part  of  the  tower 
of  which  forms  the  foreground  on  the 
left,  is  quite  a  venerable  looking  build- 
ing. The  old  chviroh  which  stood  on 
this  site,  was  finished  in  Julv,  1689.  It 
was  a  wooflcn  building  with  a  steeple, 
and  cost  £-2S4  16s.  sterling.  The  first 
rector  was  named  Ilatcliffe,  and  his  as- 
sistant Robert  Clarke.  The  church  was 
first  called  His  Majcstj-'s  Chapel,  then 
King's  Chapel,  ami  in  1713,  Queen's 
Chapel,  in  honor  of  Queen  Anne.  On 
the  17ihof  March,  177G,  the  clergymen 
of  the  three  Episcopal  churches,  includ- 
ing King's  Chapel,  fled  from  Boston 
with  the  British.  From  1777  to  1783 
it  was  occupied  bv  the  congregation  of 
the  Old  South  Church,  which  the  Brit- 
ish had  dismantled  and  convert' d  into 
a  riding-school  during  their  occupancy 
of  the  town.  In  17S2  the  remaining 
proprietors  of  the  church  reopened  it 
for  worship,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman 
was  ordained  pastor  in  1789.  The  so- 
ciety had  previously  adopted  a  new 
form  of  ser\'ice,  adapted  from  the  Uni- 
tarian liturgy.  The  adoption  of  this 
form  and  the  manner  of  ordaining  Mr. 
Freerasin  produced  a  remonstrance  and 
finally  an  excommunication  from  the 
rectors  of  the  Episcopal  churches  of  Bos- 
ton and  vicinity,  but  the  society  adhered 
to  its  course. 


Parker's  new  marble  BuaDiNGj  school  street,  boston. 


WATER  WORKS  ON  THE  SEINE. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  an- 
tecedents of  the  Emperor  of  France, 
and  particularly  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  gained  the  throne,  no  one  can  deny 
him  the  merit  of  laboring  assiduously  for 
the  improvement  of  the  capital.  And 
while  OQ  land  new  streets  are  being 
opened  and  miles  of  new  houses  con- 
structed, the  little  river  which  waters 
Paris  has  not  been  neglected.  The  en- 
graving shows  the  works  projected  for 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  Seine. 
In  the  interior  of  the  city,  where  the 
island  called  la  Cite  divides  the  river  in- 
to two  arms,  obstnictions  in  the  chan- 
nel rendered  communication  hetweeu 
the  upper  and  lower  basins  next  to  im- 
possible. Hence,  while  navigation  was 
quite  active  both  above. and  below  this 
point,  it  amounts  to  scarcely  anything 
in  the  interior  of  the  city.  Yon  see  on- 
ly empty  boats  ascending  from  one  ba- 
sin to  the  other,  and  a  few  rafts  of  tim- 
ber and  scows  loaded  with  building  ma- 
terials descending.  All  craft  attempting 
this  passage  were  subjected  to  great  dif- 
ficulty and  danger.  On  the  two  arms 
of  the  Seine  the  bridges  are  very  near 
together,  with  broad  piles  and  huge 
foundations,  presenting  only  very  nar- 
row arches,  traversed  by  rapid  currents 
and  not  well  arranged  in  their  relative 
position.  A  boat  shooting  out  of  these 
ai'ches  will  find  the  base  of  another 
arch  directly  opposite.  The  object  of 
the  works  delineated  in  the  engraving 
was  to  make  the  little  arm  of  the  Cite  a 
canal  sufficiently  practicable  at  all  times. 
An  enclosure  is  constructed  under  the 
quai  of  Conti  which  serves  for  the  pas- 
sage of  boats,  and  the  transversal  bar- 
rier extending  to  the  Pont  Neuf  retains 
the  water  in  the  smaller  arm  in  snch  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  formal  on  of 
currents  that  would  embarrass  naviga- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  create  a 
fall  that  may  be  made  serviceable.  Tl  e 
object  of  the  government  has  been  fully 
accomplished,  though  the  work  was 
tedious  and  expensive.  "Whatever  were 
the  historical  associations  of  old  Paris, 
new  Paris  will  be  a  marvel  of  beauty 
and  magnificence.  The  attractions  of 
this  briliiiint  city  will  probably  assemble 
a  greater  throng  of  visitors  the  coming 
summer  than  has  been  witnessed  in  any 
one  year  since  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  in  161,5,  though  the  war  in 
the  East  may  still  be  going  on,  and 
times  be  still  harder. 


water-works  at  paeisj  on  the  river  seine. 
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NIBLO»S  THEATRE,  NEW  YORK. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  an  accurate  representation  of 
the  interior  of  Niblo's  well-known^  theatre,  sketched  on  a  recent 
opera  night,  showing  the  house  crowded  with  spectators,  and  the 
stage  set  for  a  scene  of  Masaniello,  with  the  fisherman  and  Fe- 
nella  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Niblo  has  been  identified  with  the  amuse- 
ments of  New  York  for  many  years,  and  not  to  know  Niblo's 
Garden  is  to  be  ignorant  of  one  of  the  most  popular  places  in  the 
imperial  city.  The  interipr  is  very  brilliantly  decorated.  The 
ceiling  is  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  painted  in  fresco,  with  gilded 
mouldings  and  carved  trusses,  the  decorations  consisting  of  alter- 
nate panel  work  and  medallions.  The  front  of  the  dress  circle  of 
boxes  is  ornamented  with  panels,  the  moulded  edges  of  which  are 


richly  gilt.  The  front  of  the  second  tier  of  boxes  is  ornamented 
with  highly  finished  medallions  and  figures  in  has  relief,  and  to 
this  row  twenty  five  chandeliers  are  attached  by  gilded  branches. 
The  upper  row  of  boxes  is  aUo  richly  ornamented  with  wreaths  of 
flowers  in  alto  relief,  carved  busts,  etc.  The  gold  of  the  ornamen- 
tation is  relieved  by  a  groundwork  of  delicate  rose  color.  The 
columns  which  support  the  upper  row  of  boxes  have  gilded  capi- 
tals and  bases.  The  proscenium,  an  important  feature  in  a  thea- 
tre,— one  side  of  which  is  shown  in  our  engraving, — is  very 
graceful  in  its  design  and  finish.  On  either  side  a  light  and  lofty 
arch  springs  from  a  solid  base  enclosing  a  private  box.  A  caryatid 
of  life  size,  on  each  side  of  this  box  supports  a  handsome  pediment, 
on  which  rest  two  cupids  in  high  relief.     Above  each  pediment  is 


another  private  box,  decorated  in  the  same  style,  and  terminated 
in  a  richly  moulded  and  heavily  gilt  cornice,  from  which  springs 
the  arch  of  the  proscenium,  having  a  span  of  fifty-four  feet  at  its 
base.  The  decorations  of  the  arch  are  in  strict  harmony  with 
those  of  the  ceiling.  A  medallion  in  high  rehef  forms  the  centre- 
piece, and  the  oblong  panels  on  either  side  are  painted  in  fresco, 
with  crimson  borders,  and  rich  ornaments,  dead  gilt.  There  are 
a  number  of  private  boxes  draped  with  lace  curtains.  The  seats 
throughout  the  house  are  furnished  with  hair  stuifed  spring  cush- 
ions and  backs,  covered  with  maroon-colored  velvet  plush.  In  a 
word,  no  expense  has  been  spared,  to  render  this  establishment 
elegant  and  attractive.  Like  all  Mr.  Niblo's  undertakings,  this 
new  and  gorgeous  theatre  has  been  eminently^  enccessful. 


INTERIOR    VIEW    OF   NIBLO  S   THEATRE,   NEW    YORK. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
—OR 

THE  HEIR  OF  GLENVILLE. 

A  DOMESTIC  TALE  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  DAYS. 

BT   FRANCIS    A.    DURIYAOE. 

[COXTINUED.] 

CHAPTER   XVI. 

TirE    VOLUNTEER. — A    SECRET    KEPT. 

Earlv  in  the  evening  (it  was  Tuesday,  the  18th  of  April,  1775), 
Sir  Ashley  Glcnvillc  was  pacing  restlessly  to  and  fro  in  Lady 
O'Hnlloran's  drawing-room.  It  was  now  no  secret  that  thcywei'e 
to  be  united ;  in  fact,  the  banns  of  marriage  had  been  already 
published  at  the  King's  Chapel,  and  Sir  Ashley's  frequent  visits 
to  the  lady  no  longer  excited  remark.  He  passed  very  little  of 
Ills  time  at  the  regimental  quarters,  neglected  Iiis  military'  duties, 
and  avoided  his  residence,  because  there  he  was  constantly  an- 
noyed by  the  presence  of  Paul  Bolton,  who  was  fast  losing  the 
self-restraint  he  had  exhiliited  when  first  launched  into  good  so- 
ciety, and  resuming  his  fonner  habit  of  hard-drinking.  His  be- 
haviour, when  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  was  nule  and  insolent, 
and  as  the  baronet  dared  not  rebuke  or  chastise  him,  he  fled  to 
Lady  O'Halloran,  on  whose  strong  mind  his  weak  nature  had 
learned  to  lean. 

He  was  now,  as  we  have  said,  pacing  the  drawing-room  to 
and  fro. 

"  Yes,  I  repeat,  Agatha,  they  begin  to  treat  me  as  if  coward 
were  branded  on  my  forehead." 

"Is  it  not  your  morbid  sensitiveness  that  is  ever  causing  you 
to  suspect  evil,  Ashley?" 

"No;  there  are  stories  afloat  to  my  discredit.  My  projected 
-  voyage  to  Halifax  was  construed  into  a  flight.  They  dare  to  hint 
,  that  I  wished  to  avoid  a  danger  I  suspected  to  be  imminent." 

"  It  must  not  be  said  that  the  man  Agatha  G'Hallorau  weds   is 

la  coward,  Ashley,"  said   the  lady,  gravely,     "I  would  rather 

weep  over  you,  dead,  than  sec  you  living  under  that  imputation." 

"  What  can  I  do  V 

"  Can  you  not  fasten  the  slander  upon  some  individual  V 

"  Xo.  They  deal  in  innuendoes.  Their  thoughts  are  expressed 
in  their  cold  manners,  their  want  of  cordiality.  In  a  word,  my 
situation  is  very  uncomfortable.  Gage  himself  has  ceased  to 
treat  me  with  consideration." 

"  Very  well,  tiien,  I  should  go  to  the  fountain-head.  It  is 
j)retty  well  known'in  our  circle  that  some  military  movement  is 
on  foot." 

"  I  shall  not  be  designated  to  take  part  in  it,"  said  Glenville. 

*'  You  must  go  to  Gage,  Asliley,  and  that  without  delay,  and 
offer  him  your  sen-ices.  If  you  volunteer,  it  will  put  a  stop  at 
once  to  any  idle  gossip  injurious  to  your  reputation." 

"  I  believe  your  advice  is  jndiciouii,"  replied  Glenville.  "  To- 
morrow I  will  see  the  commander-in-chief.'*' 

"  To-moiTow  may  be  too  late.     Go  to-night^-go  at  once.'* 

"It  is  so  chilly  and  unpleasant." 

"  Do  not  play  the  cliildish  Sybarite,  Sir  Ashley.  Be  a  man  ! 
Your  honor  requires  it  of  you.  Good  heavens  !  if  I  were  a  man 
I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment." 

"  You  should  have  been  a  man  !"  said  Glenville,  half-admiri ug- 
ly; "  you  would  have  been  a  brave,  high-spirited  one.  Well — 
good  night,  Agatha.  If  I  do  not  return  this  evening,  it  will  be 
because  I  have  placed  myself  under  another's  orders." 

Wrapping  his  cloak  around  him,  the  baronet  sallied  forth  into 
the  street,  and,  calling  at  the  Province  house,  was  admitted,  after 
some  delay,  to  an  audience  with  Gage. 

After  some  unimportant  phrases,  Glenville  said  : 

"  General,  I  think  I  have  some  reaso^  for  bciicving  that  some 
movement  of  troops  is  contemplated." 

"  I  do  not  remember  that  1  ever  mentioned  anything  of  the 
kind.  Sir  Ashley,"  answered  Gage,  coldly. 

"  No,  sir ;  but  the  common  rumor  runs  to  that  effect." 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  soldier  to  await  and  6boy  orders,"  an- 
swered Gage,  drily.  "I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  issue 
any  orders  to  you,  Sir  Ashley.  It  is  well  known  that  you  have 
occupations  enougli  to  Hll  up  your  time  without  recurring  to  the 
rude  and  vulgar  toil  of  arms."  -,  „         ^ 

Without  noticing  the  implied  sneer,  though  his  consciouen'&sg^ 
of  it  heightened  his  color,  the  baronet  rc[jlitrd  :       "^ 

"  I  came,  sir,  with  the  view  of  offering  my  services  in  any  op- 
eration that  may  be  attempted.  .  -If  my  sword  has  l»een  idle,  it  has 
been  from  no  fault  of  mine ;_  -ahd  if  I  have  no'^articular  fondness 
for  drill  and  camp  duly,  I  am  no  less  ready  to  brave  dangers  in 
the  king's  cause  than  the  veriest  martinet  in  the  ranks." 

"  Spoken  like  a  true  Briton  !"  said  tlie  general.  "  Wliy  did 
you  not  come  to  me  before?  You  might  have  had  a  command. 
As  it  is,  I  have  issued  my  orders  to  Smith." 

"  Then  there  is  something  going  forward  V 

"Ay;  we  march  tonight  upon  Lexington  and  Concord,  to 
seize  the  cannon  and  ammunition  these  rebels  have  been  collect- 
ing. There  is  no  knowing  how  many  of  them  there  are,  though 
I  doubt  whether  the  dogs  will  fight.  But  it  is  wise  always  to  be 
too  strong.  Hence  I  have  detached  eight  hundred  grenadiers  and 
light  infantry — a  body -strong  enough  to  sweep  the  province." 

"  Then  I  am  too  late  witli  my  offer  ?"  said  Glenville,  with  an 
air  of  mortification,  but  secretly  rejoiced  that  he  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  leave  his  comfortable  quarter  for  field-service. 


"  Not  so !"  said  the  general,  as  he  sat  down  to  the  table 
and  penned  a  hasty  line.  "  Here,  take  this  to  Colonel  Smith— he 
is  now  mustering  his  command  upon  the  Common.  You  can 
serve  him  as  a  volunteer  aid.  Good  niglit,  Sir  Ashley;  you  have 
no  time  to  lose." 

Glenville  bowed,  and  wrapping  his  military  cloak  around  him, 
left  the  commander-in-chief's  audience  chamber,  and  descended 
the  steps  of  the  Province  House.  On  his  way  to  the  rendezvous 
he  called  upon  Lady  O'Halloran  and  briefly  informed  her  of  the 
interview.  He  tlien  hastened  towards  the  camp.  As  he  was 
passing  a  dark  archway  that  pierced  one  of  the  old  houses  in  Tre- 
mont  Street,  leading  to  the  garden  in  its  rear,  a  figure,  closely 
wrapped  in  a  cloak,  quickly  emerged  from  the  darkness,  and  laid  a 
hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  Make  haste,  Sir  Ashley  Glenville,"  said  the  stranger.  "  Tell 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith  to  push  on  his  column  to  Concord  with 
all  speed.  You  have  a  fine  march  of  eighteen  miles  before  you  ; 
but  you  will  be  too  late,  after  all.   You  will  never  get  our  arms." 

"  Your  arms,  dog  !  AVho  are  you  V  cried  Glenville,  throwing 
off  the  stranger's  arm  and  unsheathing  his  sword.  But  the  in- 
stant the  stranger  had  Sj'oken,  he  turned  and  glided  away  in  the 
shadows  of  the  houses,  with  a  speed  that  ItafHed  all  pursuit. 

"  Our  plans  are  already  known,"  thought  Glenville.  "  Gage 
must  be  informed  of  this." 

Retracing  his  steps,  he  waited  upon  the  commander-in  chief  and 
informed  him  of  the  incident  we  have  just  named. 

A  troubled  expression  passed  over  the  general's  countenance. 

"  Have  we  spies  and  traitors  in  our  ranks?"  he  exclaimed. 
"  This  must  be  seen  to.  I  will  look  to  it  that  none  of  the  rebels 
leave  town  to  raise  the  country.  But  go  to  Smith  at  once  and 
tell  him  to  hasten  his  march.  It  is  getting  late  already,  and  he  has 
a  long  road  before  him." 

Again  taking  leave  of  his  commander,  Glenville  hastened  to 
report  to  Lieut.  Colonel  Smith,  whose  command  was  already 
under  arms. 

"  I  must  order  my  charger  saddled,  colonel,"  said  Glenville. 

"  Your  order  has  been  anticipated,  Sir  Ashley,"  said  a  voice 
behind  him.     "Just  see  if  these  stirrups  suit  you." 

"  You  here  !"  cried  Glenville,  as  he  turned  and  recognized  Paul 
Bolton,  booted,  spurred  and  cloaked,  mounted  on  one  of  his  hors- 
es and  holding  his  favorite  charger  by  the  rein. 

"  O,  yes.  Sir  Ashley,"  replied  Bolton,  carelessly.  "  Receiving 
an  intimation,  no  matter  from  what  quarter,  that  you  were  going 
with  the  column,  and  thinking  it  a  fine  night  for  a  ride,  I  made 
bold  to  saddle  the  horses.  I  go  as  an  amateur,  and  to  keep  you 
company,  my  dear  friend." 

Glenville  made  no  reply — but  mounted.  Soon  afterwards,  the 
column  began  to  move.  No  drum-beat  timed  its  steps  ;  but  with 
the  measured  tread  of  second  nature  they  moved  silently  down  to 
the  place  of  embarcation  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  opposite 
to  Lechmere's  Point. 

Meantime  the  stranger  whose  salutation  had  so  startled  Sir 
Ashley  Glenville,  made  his  way  with  all  possible  speed  to  the 
north  end,  where,  giving  a  peculiar  knock  at  the  door  of  ahouse, 
in  a  side  street,  he  was  instantly  admitted.  The  person  who 
opened  the  door  to  him  was  no  other  than  our  old  acquaintance, 
Clarence  Grey.  He  was  dressed  as  if  for  a  journey — booted  to 
the  knee  and  spun-ed.  A  horseman's  cloak,  clasped  round  his 
throat,  opening  as  it  fell,  disclo.^ed  a  pair  of  pistols  secured  in  a 
leathern  belt. 

"  What  news,  Fon-esterl" 

"  A  detachment  of  eight  hundred  men  is  ordered  to  march  for 
Lexington  and  Concord." 

"It  cannot  be  !" 

"  I  heard  the" order  given,  with  my  own  ears." 

"  Then  the  committee  must  be  informed." 

"  They  know  it  already.  But  you  must  away,  Clarence,  be- 
fore your  retreat  is  cut  off.  A  horse  is  ready  for  you  in  the  shed 
of  the  Black  Bull  in  Charlestown.  You  will  find  a  man  waiting, 
there  ;  he  will  ask  you  '  what  news  V  Your  reply  will  be  '  liberty 
or  death.'  He  will  then  give  you  the  hOrs>.  Mount  and  ride  for 
life  to  Lexington."  ^  .. 

"  Shall  I  not  give  the  alarm  upon  the  road  1" 

"  Other  messengers  arc  entrusted  with  that.  Two  lanterns  in 
the  belfry  of  the  North  Church  will  give  notice  to  our  friends  of 
the  embarcation  of  the  troops.  Rouse  the  minute-men  at  Lex- 
ington. Tell  Stanley  I  will  join  him  ere  midnight.  Away, 
away!  I  toll  you;  every  minute  is  precious." 

"  But  you — " 
_  "  Take  no  thoughts  of  mc.     I  know  how  to  take  care  of  my- 
self.    One  word  more.      There   are  squads   of   British  officers 
patrolling. the  roads.     Don't  let  them  stop  you.     If  need  be,  give 
them  steel  and  lead!" 

"  Fear  not,  Forrester,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  know  my 
duty." 

He  hastily  extinguished  the  light,  and  sallied  out  into  the  street, 
where,  with  a  firm  grasp  of  the  hand,  he  took  leave  of  his  com- 
panion. Hastening  down  to  the  water's  edge,  he  approached  a 
little  cove,  overhung  with  bushts,  where  a  small  row-boat  lay  con- 
cealed. After  looking  cautiously  round  him,  he  gave  a  shrill,  pe- 
culiar whistle.     Instantly  two  men  sprang  out  of  the  bushes. 

"  Mr.  Grey  !"  said  one  of  them. 

"All  right,  my  friends,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  cross  to-night,  sir  ?"  asked  the  man  who  had 
spoken. 

"  Yes,  with  all  possible  speed." 

"Jump  in,  then,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "and  we'll  shove  her  off." 

Grey  sprang  into  the  stem.  Wading  beside  it,  the  two  boat- 
men, uniting  their  strength,  pushed  the  boat  into  deep  water,  and 
leaping  in,  put  out  their  oars  and  pulled  lustily,  but  silently,  to- 


wards Charlestown.  They  had  wound  cloth  round  the  thole-  pins, 
and  not  a  creak,  not  a  pUish  betrayed  their  movement.  The  dark 
boat  and  dark  figures  gliding  over  the  water  would  have  baffled 
keener  eyes  than  those  of  the  drowsy  sentinels  and  watch  ou 
board  the  Somerset,  that  lay  in  the  channel,  her  topmasts  begin- 
ning to  glisten  dimly  in  the  first  rays  of  tlie  rising  moon. 

"  Give  way,  lads — give  way  !"  whispered  Clarence,  impatiently. 
"  Every  minute  is  worth  untold  gold." 

But  the  faithful  oarsmen  required  no  stimulus.  Their  light 
boat  flew  liki  a  sea-gull  over  the  water,  and  as  the  keel  grated  on 
the  opposite  shore,  Clarence  sprang  over  the  bow  and  bounded  up 
ttie  bank.  He  hastened  to  the  tavern  and  entered  the  shed  to 
which  he  had  been  directed.  A  man  instantly  advanced  from  the 
shade,  with  the  salutation : 

"  Wliat  news  V 

"Liberty  or  death,"  whispered  Clarence. 

"  All  right,"  said  the  man  ;  and  stepping  to  the  back  part  of 
the  shed,  he  returned,  leading  a  powerful  black  horse. 

"  This  beast  will  go  till  he  drops,"  said  the  man.  "  Give  him 
his  head  and  he's  good  for  a  thirty  mile  rush.  But  if  he  feels  the 
spur  he'll  fly  away  with  you." 

Clarence  patted  the  glossy  neck  of  the  superb  animal,  as  he 
stood  snorting  and  pawing  up  the  ground  with  his , fore  feet,  and 
then  sprang  into  the  saddle.  When  he  felt  a  hand  upon  the  rein, 
the  horse  reared,  but  the  moment  his  fore  feet  struck  the  earth, 
finding  no  attempt  made  to  check  him,  he  dashed  off  at  a  swifc 
trot,  leaving  a  trail  of  fire  behind  him  on  the  stony  street.  Cross- 
ing the  Neck  at  this  rapid  gait,  Clarence  turned  his  horse's  head 
in  the  direction  of  Cambridge,  and  was  dasliing  along  with  a 
slack  rein,  when  half  a  dozen  horsemen,  suddenly  emerging  from 
a  clump  of  trees,  drew  up  across  the  road  and  barred  his  passage. 
The  light  was  sufficient,  and  the  party  near  enough  to  show  Clar- 
ence that  the  horsemen,  though  wearing  cloaks,  were  British 
officers  in  uniform. 

"  Halt !"  cried  one  of  them  ;  "  there's  no  passing  here." 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  is  your  business  'V  asked  another. 

Without  waiting  to  reply,  Clarence  wheeled  his  horse  to  the 
right,  and  gave  him  the  spur.  The  fiery  animal  cleared  a  stone 
wall  that  bounded  the  road,  at  a  flying  leap,  and  alighted  on  the 
margin  of  a  narrow  clay-ditch,  filled  with  water.  This  he  crossed 
flying,  and  rushed  upon  the  Medford  road  like  a  frighted  deer. 
Turning  in  his  saddle,  Clarence  saw  that  he  was  pursued.  But 
four  of  the  horses  balked  at  the  wall  and  ditch;  two,  however, 
cleared  them  gallantly,  mnd  came  thundering  up  in  his  rear,  the 
arms  of  the  riders  gleaming  in  the  moonlight. 

"  Now,  then,"  cried  Clarence,  addressing  his  horse,  "  let's  see 
what  metal  you  are  made  of     Hie  away  !  hie  away  !" 

And  slacking  the  reins,  waving  his  hand  and  pressing  the  row- 
els to  the  flanks  of  his  horse,  he  urged  on  his  flight.  The  animal 
answered  the  call.  Stretching  out  liis  nose  and  laying  back  his 
ears,  he  broke  into  a  dead  nm  that  carried  his  rider  over  the 
ground  with  the  speed  of  an  Indian  arrow.  The  pursuers  were 
soon  distanced,  but  the  horse  refused  to  slacken  his  pace.  Up 
hill  and  down  hUl,  through  raire  and  over  stones,  he  held  his  way 
with  the  fleetness  of  a  hunted  stag.  Sometimes  horse  and  rider 
plunged  into  deep  woods.  The  rapid  beat  of  hoofs  marked  their 
course  through  the  darkness,  and  brought  them  like  a  flash  oat 
into  the  light  again;-  Clarence  had  never  rode  at  such  a  pace  be- 
fore, nor  had  he  ever  been  carried  so  lightly.  Ere  he  anticipated 
he  was  in^  the  streets  of  Lexington,  and  rousing  the  inhabitants 
from  their  slumbers. 

"  To  arms  !  to  arms  !     The  British  are  on  the  march  !" 

From  house  to  house,  just  pausing  to  rattle  on  the  door  with 
his  riding-whip,  and  then  the  stern  ciy,  "  to  arms  !"  roused  eveiy 
sleeper  from  his  dreams.  The  captain  of  the  minute-men  was 
roused,  and  the  drummer  hurried  on  his  clotlios  and  braced  his 
instrument.  Lights  passed  from  window  to  window,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  whole  town  was  astir. 

Having  accomplished  his  mission  by  giring  the  alarm,  Clarence 
rode  straight  for  the  Stanley  homestead.  Here,  without  dis- 
mounting, reaching  up  from  his  saddle,  ho  tapped  with  bis  riding 
wand  on  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  he  knew  Stanley  slept. 
■  In  a  moment  the  window  was  opened,  and  the  young  man  ap- 
peared at  it. 

"''Who  are  you,"  he  inquired,  "  at  this  time  of  night  1" 

"  Hush  !  a  friend — Clftrencc  Grey." 

"  What  has  happened  V 

"  Gage  has  ordered  a  column  of  troops  to  march  to  Con'cord 
and  destroy  the  stores.  They  are  now  upon  the  road.  As  I 
left  Charlestown,  I  saw  the  lanterns  in  the  tower  of  the  Norlh 
Church,  the  signal  we  agreed  upon  to  gi^ve  warning  of  their  move- 
ment. Dress  youi-self  quickly.  In  the  meanwhile  I  will  get  my 
horse  out  of  the  airr;  he's  very  warm." 

Riding  up  to  the  barn,  Clarence  Grey  dismounted.  As  he  wa3 
fumbling  with  the  latch  of  the  door,  he  heard  a'Sqptstcp,  and  look- 
in"- I'ound,  saw  Julius  Caesar,  half  dressed,  arid  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"  What  dis,  mass'r,  I  hear  1     Redcoats  corain'  to  Lexington  V 

"  Such  ii  the  fact,"  answered  Clarence. 

"  How  many  of  'cm  '." 

"  About  eight  hundred." 

"  0,  golly  !" 

"  Does  that  alarm  you  ?"  r 

"Not  cxackly  alarms — only  dissatisfies  me,V  answered  the 
black.  "Why  dey  no  gib  us  fortnight's  warnin',  mass'r?  Deij 
we  might  show  'em  odds.  Neber  mind,  I  aint  tickler.  Hullo! 
old  Kgypt,  dat  you  i" 

His  last  remark  was  addressed  to  the  horse,  and  accompanied 
by  a  slap  of  the  negro's  broad  palm  on  the  animal's  flank.  The 
game  creature,  notwithstanding  his  sharp  run,  was  playful  as  a 
kitten,  and  yerked  out  his  hind  legs  in  reply  to  the  salutation. 
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"  So  you  know  him  V  paid  Clarence. 

"I  knowd  him  well  'nuffwhen  I  was  do\vn  to  do  BUn-k  Bull. 
And  you  sec  he  know  mo  fast  'nuff.  Dat  ere  pigeon-wing  wid  do 
hind  feet  was  meant  for  '  how  are  you,  Coisar  ?  I'm  bcry  glad  to 
see  vou.'  Yah,  yah  !  But  you  run  into  do  house,  mass'r.  I'll 
rul)  dc  horse  down.  I  see  Mass'r  'Tanley  has  got  a  light  in  dc 
kilfhcn.  So  we's  gwang  to  hab  a  crack  at  de  redcoats,  hey  ?  I 
don't  know  wcddcr  I'se  glad  or  soiTy.  But  run  in  dc  house, 
mass'r.  I'll  be  in  dc  house  'fore  long,  and  fetch  my  old  king's 
arm  and  baggcrnet.  De  redcoats  comin'!  Well,  if  dat  aint 
news,  I  gib  it  up." 

Leaving  the  black  to  converse  with  himself  and  his  dumb  charge, 
Clarence  Grey  went  into  the  lionsc. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

REVELATION    AND    KEUSION-. 

On  reaching  the  kitchen  of  the  farm-house,  Clarence  found 
that  Stanley  had  raked  open  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  thrown  on 
an  armful  of  dry  wood,  and  the  genial  blaze  was  peculiarly  grate- 
ful after  his  ride  through  the  chilly  night-air. 

"  They  arc  on  the  march,  then  1"  were  nearly  the  first  words  of 
the  young  farmer.     "  What  time  will  they  reach  us  1" 

"Not  for  two  hours  yet.  I  rode  here  on  the  spur,"  answered 
Grey. 

"  And  their  numbers  ?" 

"  Some  eight  hundred — so  Forrester  informed  me." 
"  Forrester !   he  is  still  in  town,  then.      He  has  almost  aban- 
doned his  old  haunt  in  the  wood.     He  should  be  with  us  now." 

"  He  intimated  that  he  would  join  us.  I  have  notified  Captain 
Parker — your  comrades  are  mustering." 

"  I  must  join  them,"  said  Stanley.  "  One  word  to  my  mother, 
and  I  am  ready." 

He  was  absent  a  few  moments,  and  then  re-appeared,  his  fine 
face  glowing  with  enthusiasm. 

"  God  bless  her  \"  said  he,  while  a  tear  sparkled  in  his  eye. 
"  Such  a  spirit  woald  put  a  lion's  heart  in  a  coward's  breast.  Not 
one  tear,  only  an  exhortation  to  do  my  duty  like  a  man." 

As  he  was  speaking,  the  young  man  took  down  from  the  hooks 
on  which  it  rested  on  one  of  the  cross-beams  of  the  low  ceiling,  a 
heavy,  old  fashioned  musket,  and  carefully  examined  the  flint  and 
lock.  He  next  buckled  round  him  a  broad  belt  of  untanned 
leather,  to  which  a  pouch  well  filled  with  ball  cartridges  was  at- 
tached, the  priming-wire  depending  from  a  chain.  Wlien  his 
preparations  were  completed,  Clarence  rose  to  accompany  him. 

"Let  me  go  with  you,  Stanley,"  said  he,  throwing  his  cloak 
around  him. 

"  Remain  where  you  are  for  the  present,  if  you  please.  If  For- 
rester succeeds  in  getting  out  of  town,  he  will  come  here  first,  and 
you  had  better  see  liim.  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  house  entirely 
alone.  If  I  do  not  return  in  half  an  hour,  you  will  find  me  at  the 
public  house  in  the  village." 

"  You  are  going  directly  to  the  village,  then  V 
"  There  is  one  person  I  must  see  first,"  said  the  farmer.  "  You 
will  not  wonder,"  he  added,  in  a  low  tone,  "  that  I  wish  to  speak 
a  word  to  one  who  would  have  made  me  the  happiest  of  men,  if 
we  had  lived  in  difiVrcnt  times." 

"  You  are  happy,  Stanley,  as  it  is,"  answered  Clarence,  with 
emotion.  "  It  is  happiness  enough  to  be  loved  by  one  true  heart. 
I  feel  it ;  I,  who  have  no  one  in  the  wide  world  to  love  me." 
He  sank  into  a  seat,  dejectedly,  as  he  made  this  expression. 
"  Mr.  Grey,"  said  the  young  farmer,  "  there  is  one  person  be- 
neath this  roof  to-night,  who,  I  am  f'onrinced,  loves  you  as  fond- 
ly as  my  Lucy  loves  me ;  and  who  is  as  worthy  of  your  love  as 
Lucy  is  of  mine." 

"  Eleanor  'Williams  ?"  exclaimed  Clarence. 
-  "  Yes,  Mr.  Grey.     Mother  and  I  persuaded  Mrs.  Williams  and 
her  daughter  to  leave  town  while  they  had  the  opportunity — to 
escape  the  troubles  we  foresaw,  and  the  attentions  an  officer  of 
rank  insisted  on  forcing  on  Miss  Williams." 

"  An  ofiScer  of  rank  !" 
■  "  Yes — Sir  Ashley  Glenville." 

"  Yet  it  was  not  Sir  Asljley  Glenville  with  whom  I  saw  her  on 
that  most  unhappy  evening." 

"  No  ;  that  was  a  female  in  disguise  ;  an  old  flame  of  Sir  Ash- 
ley's, and  now,  I  am  toId,like  enough  to  marry  him." 

"And  I  wronged  her  in  my  thoughts — repulsed  her  innocent 
welcome  when  she  ran  to  meet  me  !  O,  I  have  deser\-ed  the  mis- 
ery I  have  sufl^ered." 

"It  will  be  all  made  up  to  you,  Mr.  Grey,"  said  the  farmer, 
kindly.  "  Things  may  take  a  better  turn  ;  and  who  knows  but 
two  weddings  may  come  aljout  the  same  time." 

Clarence  smiled  sadly,  and  shook  the  young  farmer's  hand. 
"  Just  as  Stanley  turned  away  to  leave  the  room,  a  door  leading 
into  the  woodshed  opened,  and  an  extraordinary  figure  made  its 
appearance.     This  was  na  other  than  Julius  Cresar,  cx-hostler  of 
the  Black  Bull.     On  his  head  he  wore  an  enormous  bearskin  cap, 
a  second-hand  blue  coat,  v.ery  much  too  large  for  him,  enveloped 
his  body  in  its  loose  folds,  the  broad  flaps  descending  nearly  to 
his  heels ;   a  pair  of  st?out  cowhide  boots  encased  his  legs ;  an 
enormous  carti"idge-box  \Vas   suspended  by  a  cross-belt,  and  he 
carried  on  his  shoulder  a  ponderous  ducking  gun. 
"  Here  we  am,  Mass'r  'Tanlcy,"  said  the  black. 
"Where  did  you  get  that  old  muff  on  your  bead?"  asked 
Stanley.  ^ 

"  I  purchased  it,  mass'r,ilong  while  ago,  at  a  vandoo  in  Boston." 
\  "  You'll  be  a  marked  man  if  there  happens  to  be  any  firing," 
remarked  Stanley.     "  I  advise  you  to  wear  your  old  hat." 

"  No,  Mass'r  'Tanley ;  it  don't  look  sogerly.      I'se  been  takin' 


a  surreptitious  glance  in  de  lookin'-glass,  and  it  strikes  me  dc  'feet 
of  dis  bearskin  am  wonderful  fine,  mass'r." 

"  I  fancy  that  the  efi^ect  of  a  bullet  just  about  four  inches  below 
the  brass  plate  will  be  yet  more  striking." 

"Pshaw!  who's  afraid,  mass'r?    Not  dis  nigger,  anyhow." 
"Well,  conic  along,  Caisar." 

"  For'ard  march  !"  shouted  the  black,  and  lie  followed  his  em- 
ployer out  of  the  house. 

"  Eleanor  here  !**  said  Clarence.  "  And  yet  I  cannot  see  her, 
and  may  never  see  her  more.     It  is  a  liard,  Iiard  fate  !" 

He  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  forehead,  as  if  to  still  the  pain- 
ful thvobbings  of  his  temples.  The  sound  of  a  light  step  roused 
him  from  his  sad  reverie.  He  looked  up  quickly,  and  to  his  joy 
and  surprise,  beheld  the  object  of  his  thoughtd.  She  smiled 
mournfully,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  him.  He  seized  it  and 
pi-essed  it  to  liis  lips,  in  spite  of  iier  eff'orts  to  witlidraw  it. 

"  I  little  thought  to  see  you  here  to-night,  Clarence — Mr.  Grey, 
I  mean,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  Call  me  Clarence,  Eleanor,"  cried  the  young  man,  "  as  in 
those  brief  days  of  sunshine,  when  there  was  no  reserve  between 
us." 

"  I  thought  you  had  forgotten  them.  The  last  time  we  met, 
you  repulsed  rac." 

"  I  was  mad,  Eleanor — beside  myself;  I  knew  not  what  I  said 
or  did.     But  that  is  passed.     I  recognize  my  error  and  deploi'cit. 
Can  you  forgive  me  ?" 
"  I  never  harbored  a  harsh  thought  of  you,  Clarence." 
"  God  bless  you  for  that  word.     Sit  down,  Eleanor.    Let  us 
talk  of  old  times — let  us  lay  out  plans  for  the  future." 

"  The  future !  We  are  not  sure  of  the  present,"  answered  El- 
eanor, evasively ;  yet  yielding  to  the  charm  of  Grey's  presence, 
and  sitting  down  beside  him.  "  We  arc  in  the  midst  of  public 
troubles.'* 

"  Wiiat  are  they  to  me,  Eleanor  ?     The  sight  of  you  banishes 
all  public  questions  from  my  mind.     Let  us  be  free,  or  let  us  be 
enslaved ;  the  submissive  vassals  of  King  George,  or  our  own  mas- 
ters, I  ara  your  slave,  and  happy  in  my  chains." 
"Is  this  a  time  to  speak  of  love  ?" 

"Is  it  not?  We 'are  alone  together;  the  stars  are  looking 
down  on  us — and  the  hush  of  midnight  shall  hear  our  plighted 
vows." 

"  The  hush  of  midnight !"  repeated  Eleanor ;  "  I  hear  the  beat 
of  a  distant  drum." 

"  Your  ear  is  correct — they  are  beating  to  arras  in  the  village." 
"  And  you  can  say  that  calmly  ?" 

"  Eight  hundred  British  troops  are  at  this  moment  marching  on 
Lexington  and  Concord." 

"And  you  will  sit  dreaming  here  by  the  fireside  ?"  said  El- 
eanor, reproaclifully. 

"No,  Eleanor — no  !  The  sight  of  you  lapped  me  for  a  moment 
in  Elysium.  But  I  am  going  forth  to  meet  the  enemy,  eome 
what  may.  I  rode  hither  with  the  news.  I  came  to  offer  my  life 
in  defence  of  the  rights  of  my  adopted  land." 
"  But  do  you  think  there  will  be  bloodshed  ?" 
"  I  fear  there  will.  But  we  shall  not  be  the  aggressors.  Woe 
be  to  him  who  sheddeth  the  fii-st  blood." 

"  I  chided  your  indifi'erence  just  now,  Clarence,"  said  Eleanor, 
"  but  now  I  repent  of  what'I  said.  0,  fly  !  save  yourself.  I  can- 
not bear  to  think  of  your  danger." 

"  Before   I  thought  of   seeing  you  to-night,  I  had  but   one 
thought,"  answered  Clarence. 
"  And* that  ?" 

"  Was  to  seek  an  honorable  death.  What  had  I  to  live  for  ? 
I  thought  you  had  abandoned  me.  It  Wiis  as  if  the  sun  had  sud- 
denly sunk  from  the  zenith  at  high  noon.  My  hopes  were  dashed 
in  a  disastrous  eclipse.  But  I  am  no  longer  inditFcrent  to  life, 
Why,  I  ask,  looking  through  the  vista  of  present  troubles,  may 
we  not  look  for  happiness  hereafter  ?" 

"  Never  !  never  on  this  earth,  Clarence  !"  said  Eleanor,  rising. 
"  Forget  not  what  a  dark  shadow  lies  ever  between  us — a  shadow 
that  becomes  a  gulf  the  moment  we  approach  it  from  cither 
side." 

"  I  see  not  the  shadow,"  said  Clarence,  impetuously,  "  I  behold 
only  the  prize." 

"  Your  generous  enthusiasm  could  not  last  forever  ;  it  would 
fail  you  when  my  heart  needed  it  the  most,"  answered  Eleanor. 
"  The  time  would  come  when  the  consciousness  of  a  blot  upon 
our  name  would  awaken  the  bitterest  regret." 

"  Never,  Eleanor,  never !  So  help  me,  heaven,  I  believe  your 
father  guiltless  of  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered." 

"  His  memory  must  be  cleared  before  the  world,  before  his 
daughter  can  clasp  the  hand  of  an  honest  man,"  replied  Eleanor, 
firmly.  "  Farewell.  I  would  have  avoided  the  mingled  pangs 
and  joys  of  this  meeting,  Clarence;  but  my  heart  overmastered 
me.     Good  night,  and  God  bless  you." 

Clarence  caught  the  fair  girl's  hand,  and  drawing  her  near  him, 
imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

"  It  was  the  first,"  he  murmured,  as  she  fled  from  his  embrace, 
"perhaps  the  last :  no  matter — I  shall  be  happy." 
A  heavy  footstep  sounded  on  the  floor. 

"Is  this  a  time  for  toys  and  dalliance  ?"  said  a  stern  voice. 
"Awake,  and  be  a  man  !" 

Clarence  Grey  turned  fiercely  on  the  speaker.  "  Who  are  you, 
that  plays  the  spy  upon  my  actions  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

"  One  who  is  embarked  in  the  same  great  cause  with  yourself," 
replied  Mark  Forrester,  flinging  himself  into  a  seat  and  resting 
his  rifle  against  the  wall.  "But  unlike  you  in  this,'*  he  added, 
"that  my  whole  heart  is  devoted  to  that  cause." 

"  My  answer  to  your  implied  reproach  shall  not  be  given  here, 
Forrester,"  replied  Clarence  :  "  my  actions  shall  vindicate  me." 


"Forgive  me,"  said  Fon-ester.  "Your  speech  is  that  of  a  res- 
olute man.  I  doubt  you  no  longer ;  yet  I  confess  I  Wiis  sui-prised 
to  find  you  wooing  at  an  hour  like  this." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Forrester,  you  have  never  loved  !" 
"  Never  loved  !"  echoed  Forrester.  "  You  little  know  the  man 
you  address."  He  hastily  dashed  a  tear  drop  from  his  eye. 
"  Tears,  tears  !"  he  muttered,  half  angrily.  "  I  thought  I  had 
mastered  every  weakness  :  but  poor  human  nature  will  be  human 
nature  still.  Well,  young  man,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  the 
die  is  cast.  The  hour  I  predicted  five  years  ago  in  King  Street 
has  come  to  pass.  No  more  dallying  ;  no  more  petitioning;  no 
more  secret  plotting  or  scheming  on  either  side.  But  war — open 
war  !  What  miseries  arc  in  store  for  either  country — desolated 
homes ;  wasted  fields ;  houses  burned  ;  widows'  and  orphans' 
tears  mingling  together:  but  it  must  be!" 

"  Startling  as  your  opinion  is,"  answered  Clarence,  "I  am  fain 
to  regard  it  with  respect,  for  you  have  studied  the  times  deeply, 
and  arc  certainly  familiar  with  the  actors  on  both  sides." 

"  You  may  well  say  that,"  replied  Forrester;  "I  have  racked 
my  brain  and  perilled  my  life  to  obtain  accurate  information. 
Where,  think  you,  I  obtained  information  of  the  movement  to- 
night?" 

"I  know  not." 

"  You  would  never  guess,"  replied  Forrester,  with  a  grim  smile. 
"  In  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's  camp — in  the  Province  House." 
"  The  Province  House  !" 

"Ay — and  from  the  lips  of  Gage  himself.  You  stare;  yet  I 
am  telling  you  no  fable.  Listen.  I  have  been  a  spy  at  head- 
quarters for  months.  I  have  mingled  with  the  menials  of  Gage'j 
household  :  gold  will  gain  admittance  everywhere,  and  the  friends 
of  the  cause  kept  me  well  supplied.  But  I  possessed  a  secret 
worth  untold  gold  to  us.  In  the  Province  House  there  is  a  secret 
passage,  constructed  for  what  purpose  I  know  not,  from  the  cellar 
to  the  second  story,  behind  the  very  wainscotting  of  the  general's 
reception  room.  It  matters  not  how  I  became  acquainted  with 
it :  but  I  was  able  on  several  occasions  to  make  good  use  of  it. 
I  am  afraid  I  spoiled  the  eyes  of  an  old  portrait  on  the  wall  by 
boring  holes  thi'ough  the  woodwork  into  the  ej^cs  ;  but  a  spy  in 
my  position  has  little  reverence  for  works  of  art." 

"  It  was  in  this  way  you  were  a  witness  of  my  interview  with 
Gage,  when  he  tried  to  win  me  over,"  exclaimed  Clarence.  "  Your 
knowledge  of  that  interview  startled  me  beyond  expression." 

"To-day,  and  for  the  last  time,  I  made  use  of  my  secret. 
Henceforth,  as  I  told  you,  there  will  be  an  end  of  stratagems.  As 
another  means  of  obtaining  information,  I  assumed  the  disguise 
of  a  foitune-teller,  and  made  good  use  of  it.  But  it  suits  me  not 
to  work  in  the  dark,  nor  to  plot  instead  of  act." 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  confidence,"  replied  Grey.  "  My  interest 
in  you  prompted  no  unwarrantable  curiosity.  We  should  know 
each  other,  since  we  are  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  same 
cause.  To-night  you  have  surprised  a  secret  of  mine.  I  love 
Miss  Williams,  the  young  girl  who  was  here  when  you  came  in." 
"  I  could  almost  envy  you  your  happiness,"  answered  For- 
rester, with  a  sad  smile. 

"  My  happiness  !"  replied  Clarence,  sorro^vfuUy  :  "none  need 
envy  me.     We  can  never  be  united." 

"And  why  not?"  asked  Forrester,  quickly  ;  "do  her  parents 
object  ?" 

"  Siie  has  but  one  parent — a  widowed  mother.  Eleanor  herself 
is  the  bar  to  our  union.  She  withholds  not  her  love — but  her 
hand — from  a  scruple  that  I  cannot  biit  respect,  while  I  de- 
plore it." 

"  Explain  yourself,  young  man." 

"  Eleanor's  father  died  upon  the  scaffbld.  She  believes  him 
innocent,  but  yet  he  died  an  ignominious  death." 

"Many  a  man  has  fallen  by  the  arm  of  the  law,"  replied  For- 
rester, "  when  it  punished  most  unjustly.'  What  are  the  circum- 
stances of  this  case  ?" 

"  Eleanor's  father  was  attached,  in  some  capacity,  to  a  noble 
household  in  England.  One  night,  when  his  wife  w;xs  absent,  the 
lord  of  the  manor  was  murdered  ;  the  weapon  with  which  the  deed 
was  done — the  property  stolen — fixed  the  guilt  upon  the  steward." 
"  He  was  tried  and  condemned,"  cried  Forrester. 
"  Ay,  and  executed  for  the  murder  of- which  he  protested  his 
innocence." 

"  And  he  was  innocent,"  cried  Fon-ester,  grasping  the  arm  of 
his  companion  convulsively. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  exclaimed  Clarence. 
"  I  am  the  man  !"  cried  FoiTcstcr,  springing  to  his  feet. 
"  You !" 

"  Condemned — sentenced — but  not  executed.  On  the  eve  of 
my  execution,  the  jailor,  bribed  by  an  unknown  hand,  aided  my 
escape.  But  I  was  forced  to  fly-from  England.  But  I  had  still 
friends  there  :  I  wrote  from  my  exile.  0,  God  !  my  wife  had  dis- 
appeared— no  one  knew  whither.  But  I  have  yet  a  wife  and  child ! 
O,  God  !  thou  art  merciful :  thou  ha^t  heard  my  prayers  of  ago- 
ny. I  have  not  borne  the  cross  in  vain  :  long  years  of  suffering 
are  to  be  atoned  for  now.  The  true  criminal  will  be  brought  to 
justice,  and  the  name  of  Julian  Redland,  clciu-cd  from  every  stain, 
shall  be  once  more  borne  proudly  in  the  light  of  day." 

"Julian  Redland!  who  speaks  that  name?"  cried  a  quivering 
voice,  as  Mi-s.  Williams,  pale  and  agitated,  tottered  into  the  room, 
supported  by  her  daughter. 

"  I,  Martha  !"  cried  Fon-ester,  rushing  forward,  throwing  oft'  his 
hat  and  putting  back  his  gray  hair  from  his  forehead.  "  I — tho 
wanderer !  I !  saved  from  the  gallows  for  twenty  yeare  of  misery, 
and  a  moment  of  joy  worth  a  lifetime  of  suffering." 

"  O,  God  of  mercy  !"  cried  the  wife,  falling  on  her  knees.  "I 
thank  thee  !" 

[to  be  continued.] 
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COPPER  MINES  OF  ALGERIA. APPEARANCE  OF  SUPERFICIAL  TEINS. 


COPPER  MI5ES  O  ALGERIA. 

Tenes  is  a  little  port  sitaated  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  ^et^ree^ 
Algiers  and  Oran.     The  Romans  bnilt  a  town  of  considerable 
extent  on  the  table  land  which  overlooks  the  plains,  and  its  ruins 
have  chiefly  furnished  the  material  for  the  modem  town.     As  for 
the  Arabs,  they  long  since  abandoned  this  position,  to  establish 
themselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  mountainous  ridjre  which  sepa- 
rates the  territory  of  Tenes  from  the  plains  of  Oned-AUelah,  and 
now  they  inhabit  esclnsively  the   little  town  designated  by  the 
title  of  old  Tenes.     In  1842,  Marshal  Bngeaud,  learning  the  ad- 
Tantages  of  this  fertile  and  tolerably  well  wooded  coast,  decided 
on  founding  a  new  colony.    Aided  by  its  position  and  its  prox- 
imity to  Spain,  this  colony  developed  rapidly ;  important  copper 
mines  were  discovered  in  1844,  and  produced  such  an  increase  of 
population,  that  in  1846,  it  contained  more  than  25,000  souls. 
The  existence  of  copper  at  Tenes  was  known  to  the  Arabs,  for 
one  of  their  writers,    Sidi-ben  Yusef,  famous   for  a  curse  he  left 
npon  the  country  in  which 
he  was  ill  received,  caKa 
it  "Tenes,  a   to^^Ti  built 
on    copper."        Still    the 
Arabs  made  no  use  of  this 
wealth,  and  it  was  Oiuly. 
in  1844  that  M.  Briqneler 
commenced      the     first 
■works.     These  labors,  in- 
terrupted, first  by  the  war 
of  Bou   ^laza,  and  after- 
wards by  the  revolution  of 
1848,    demonstrated     the 
richness  of  the  veins,  so 
that  in    1849  it  was  estab- 
lished in  a  positive  man- 
ner ;    an4    in    1850    and 
1851  a  great  impulse  was 
giren     to     the    business. 
One  is  truly  astonished  at 
finding    active     establish- 
ments,  provided   with  all 
the  apparatus  employed  in 
the  most  scientific  opera- 
tions, in  ravines  formerly 
desert  and  almost  inacces- 
sible.   Roads  in  very  good 
condition,  gardens,  planta- 
tions, irrigation,  have  ad- 
ded new  elements  of  coIo 
nization    to   the    ordinary 
labors    of    the    mines,    so 
that  one  may  say  that  no 
enterprise  is  better  calcu 
lated   to    consolidate    the 
French     domination    and 
prosperity  in  ALfrica.   Our 
thr^  engravings  give  an 
exact  idea  of  a  part  of  the 
establishments  which   ex- 
ist in  the  ravine  of  Oued- 
Boakandak,   one    of   the 
concessions  of  Oued-Alle- 
lah,  where  the  labors  are 
m.ore  developed ;    for  the 
field  of  operation  of  these 
mines  extends  over  a  per- 


imeter of  exactly  a  square  league.  The  first  shows  the  position 
of  the  right  bank  of  the  ravine,  furrowed  by  veins  of  copper. 
Four  stories  of  galleries  have  been  excavated  in  the  height  of  the 
mountain,  above  the  depth  of  the  ravine.  The  ore  is  then  taken 
on  railways  to  the  workshop  where  it  undergoes  the  mechanical 
preparation.  The  second  engraving  indicates  the  position  of 
the  principal  shaft,  and  the  third  shows  the  places  where  the  ore 
is  crushed  and  washed.  The  poorest  yields  from  sixteen  to  twen- 
ty-five per  cent,  of  copper,  by  an  operation  which  consists  in  sep- 
arating the  metallic  parts  from  the  fragments  of  rocks  to  which 
they  had  adhered.  The  interesting  operation  is  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  method  employed  in  the  new  mountain  mines  iu  Bel- 
gium, which  are  directed  by  M.  Simon,  the  engineer.  The  min- 
eral in  the  veins  of  Oued-Allelah  is  pyritons  copper,  containing 
from  thirty-three  to  thirtTi'-four  per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  What 
gives  a  remarkable  character  to  the  mines  of  Tenes  is  *the  em- 
ployment of  natives  for  a  great  part  of  the  superficial  labors. 


COPPER  MINES  OF  OUED-ALLELAH,  KEAR  TENES. 


More  than  a  handrcd  Arabs  or  Kabyles  are  daily  employed  in 
drairing  and  preparing  the  ore  ;  as  for  the  subterranean  labors, 
they  were  at  first  performed  exdnsirely  by  French  or  Spanish 
miners.  But  the  Arabs  are  beginning  to  accnstom  themselves 
to  descend  the  shafts  and  aid  the  miners.  These  natives  no  long- 
er fear  to  live  in  these  sombre  recesses  where  explosioias  are  con- 
tinually heard.  They  carry  off  the  fragments  and  ore  hewn  out 
bv  European  woriimen.  They  load  the  wagons  and  gnide  them 
to  the  different  shafts  where  they  are  raised  to  the  light  of  day  in 
tubs  or  large  hogsheads.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Arabs  will  eventu- 
ally learn  the  mining  business.  This  will  prove  a  great  saving, 
for  an  Arab  is  satisfied  with  little  more  than  a  franc  for  a  day's 
labor,  his  living  costing  bim  not  more  than  a  fifth  of  that  sum. 
Metalliferous  deposits  are  numerous  in  Algeria,  and  particularly 
at  Tenes;  they  may  become  one  cf  the  most  fertile  elements  of 
civilization  by  fixing  there  a  laborious  population.  A  result  no 
less  interesting  is  the  complete  pacification  of  the  natives.    Those 

who  remember  the  fierce 
struggles  which  preceded 
the  submission  of  Dahra, 
would  be  surprised  to  see 
the  same  Arabs  yielding 
to-day  to  obedience,  and 
habits  of  labor  like  Euro- 
pean workmen.  Since  the 
vigorous  administration  of 
Generals  Saint-Amaud 
and  Canroben,  this  coun- 
try is  remarkable  not  only 
for  its  tranquillity  but  for 
the  progressive  approxi- 
mation of  Prench  and  na 
live  interests.  This  work 
of  fusion  is  destined  ere 
long  to  complete  the  con- 
quest and  the  civilizing 
mission  of  France.  Cop- 
per is  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The 
richest  mines  in  the  world 
are  those  of  Cornwall, 
though  perliaps  the  vicin- 
ity of  Lake  Superior  may 
yet  exhibit  richer  results. 
The  mass  of  copper  de- 
scribed by  Schoolcraft  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river 
Ontonagon,  weighed  more 
than  2200  pounds.  The 
Latin  name  for  copper — 
Ciipnim — is  a  corrnption 
of  Cyprinm,  from  the  isl- 
and of  Cyprus,  whence 
it  was  formerly  brought. 
The  metal  was  known  at 
a  very  remote  period,  and 
before  iron  was  introduced 
into  general  use  it  was 
employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  domestic  utensils 
and  implements  of  war. 
It  is  an  abundant  metal, 
and  is  found  native  and  in 
many  ores.   Copper  is  dis- 
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tingiiished  by  its  color.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  8.6.  It  is 
daclile  and  malleable,  and 
requires  a  temperature  equal 
to  2000  degrees  Fahrenheit 
for  its  fusion  ;  that  is,  nearly 
a  white  heat.  Exposed  to 
air  and  moisture,  copper 
gradually  becomes  covered 
with  a  green  rust ;  heated 
red  hot  it  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  is  superficially  convert- 
ed into  a  black  oxidi,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  principal 
salts  of  copper  ;  it  consists 
of  32  copper  and  8  oxygen. 
It  forms  blue  or  green  salts 
with  the  acids  ;  of  these  the 
sulphate  of  copper  or  blue 
vitriol  is  a  good  example. 
The  salts  of  copper  are  pois- 
onous, and  in  consequence 
of  the  use  of  copper  vessels 
for  culinary  puqjosos,  food 
is  sometimes  contaminated 
by  them.  It  has  (>ecn  at- 
tempted to  obviate  this  dan- 
ger by  tinning  the  copper, 
which  answers  the  purpose 
as  long  as  it  remains  entire. 
The  properties  of  c-opper  are 
thus  succinctly  noticed  by 
Stoeckhardt  in  his  admira- 
ble "Principles  of  Chemis- 
try." "  Ii  is  ductile  and  at 
the  same  time  vfrj'  strong 
and  tenacious,  so  that  it 
may  be  hammered  out  into 
plates,  which,  even  vrhen 
very  thin,  still  hold  firmly 
together.  It  fuses  with  dif- 
ficulty ;  therefore  it  is  ex- 
cellently adapted  for  such 
articles  as  are  lo  be  exposed 
to  a  great  heat,  for  instance, 

kettles,  pans,  boilers,  moulds  for  casting,  etc.  When  exposed  to 
the  air  it  suffers  from  rust  much  less  than  iron ;  for  ihis  reason, 
copper  utensils  are  much  more  durable  than  iron  ones.  Sheet 
copper  is  employed  for  sheathing  ships  and  for  roofing  towers 
and  other  buildings.  It  is  quite  hard,  and  therefore  wears  out  bat 
slowly  when  in  use,  as  in  copper  plates  for  engravings,  and  rol- 
lers of  print-works.  With  zinc,  tin  and  nickel,  it  forms  veiy  use- 
ful alloys,  such  as  brass,  tombec,  bronze,  bell-metal,  cannon- 
metal,  German  silver,  etc.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions 
by  the  galvanic  current  as  a  firm  coherent  mass  ;  on  this  princi- 
ple, impressions  of  other  bodies  ai-e  produced  by  the  modem 
process  of  electro- metallurgy.  It  yields  with  oxygen  and  several 
acids  insoluble  combinations  of  a  beautiful  green  and  blue  color, 
of  various  application  in  painting.  Although  copper  possesses 
no  smell,  yet  it  imparts  to  moist  hands  and  to  the  water  which 
has  long  been  htandinL'  in  vessels  made  of  it,  a  peculiarly  dis- 
agreeable odor.  Under  the  head  of  sulphuiit  of  copper  may  be 
described  a  series  ot  ores  i-ontaiidng  copper,  >ulphur,  and  vnriable 
proportions  of  other  metalf:.  Its  principal  varieties  are  the  vitreous 
copper  ore,  purple  copper,  gray  copper,  and  yellow  copper  py- 
rites. Vitreous  copper  is  of  a  lend  or  iron  gray  color,  and  occurs 
in  crystals  and  masses.  It  is  found  in  veins  and  beds,  in  primi- 
tive and  early  secondary  rocks,  and  with  other  ores  of  copper. 
In  this  country  it  is  frequently  met  witli  in  the  old  red  sandstone. 
Purple  copper  occurs  both  massive  and  ctrstallized.  The  gray 
copper  of  Fahlerz  oc<-ur'i  in  Russia,  France,  Spain,  Enj^land, 
Chili  and  Mexico.  The  vello^v  copp'''r  ore,  or  copper  pvrite-*,  is 
the  most  abuudaut  of  all   the  ore>  of  copper,  ai  d  almost  exclu- 
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sively  supplies  the  demands  of  commerce.  It  occurs  crystallized, 
massive,  stalactitic  and  botryoidal.  It  is  brittle  and  easily  cut, 
by  which  it  may  be  distinguished  from,  iron  pyrites  which  it 
closely  resembles.  It  contains  copper  30,  iron  32.20,  sulphur 
35.16,  earthy  mattei-s  9  50,  lead,  arsenic  and  loss  2.14.  It  occurs 
in  primitive' and  secondary  rocks,  and  is  accompanied  by  most  of 
the  other  ores  of  copper,  and  sometimes  galena,  oxide  of  tin  and 
several  of  the  ores  of  iron.  It  is  found  in  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Copper  is  usually  extracted  from  the  sulphurets  by 
the  following  process.  The  ore  is  roasted  by  a  low  heat  in  a  fur- 
nace the  flues  of  which  are  connected,  and  in  which  the  sulphur 
that  is  volatilized,  is  gathered.  The  remaining  ore  is  then  smelt- 
ed in  connection  with  the  fuel.  The  iron  present  in  the  ore,  not 
beini;  so  easily  rtduc-d  or  fused  as  the  copper,  remains  in  the 
scoriae,  wliile  the  copper  is  run  out.  Repeated  fusions  are  often 
requisite,  ami  tven  then,  metals  not  volatile  or  readily  fused,  may 
still  remnin  in  alloy  with  the  copper.  The  copptr  of  commerce 
is.  therefore,  ravelyentirely  pure,  but  contains,  generally,  portions 
of  lead  and  antimony.  The  carhonates  of  copper  reduced  hy 
fusion  in  contact  with  the  fuel,  afford  a  purer  copper,  and  so 
does  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  which  is  met  with  in 
some  mines,  the  copper  being  precipitated  in  its  metallic  state,  by 
immersing  iron  in  the  solution.  The  precipitate  which  is  thus 
formed  is  afterwards  fused  Copper  enters  to  the  extent  of  four- 
fifths  into  the  «romposition  of  brass.  Lar;;e  statues  have  been 
cast  of  this  metal.  In  1699  Balthazar  Keller,  a  celebrated  statue- 
founder,  cast  as  a  sinule  jet,  a  brass  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XiV.,  which  is  twenty-one  feet  high,  and  weighs  fifty  thousand 


pounds.  Brass  was  well 
known  to  tiie  Romans  un- 
der the  name  of  Qrichalcum, 
who  took  advantage  of  its 
resemblance  to  gold,  in  rob- 
bing the  temples  and  other 
public  places  of  that  precious 
metal.  Thus  Julius  Ceesar 
robbed  the  capitol  of  three 
thousand  pounds  weight  of 
gold,  and  VitelUus  despoil- 
ed the  temples  of  their  gifts 
and  ornaments,  and  replaced 
them  with  this  inferior  com- 
position. 

THE  APPIAN  WAY, 

The  remembrance  of  the 
Appian  Way,  the  queen  of 
roads — regina  viarum — ^has 
continued  in  our  days  asso- 
ciated with  the  greatest 
deeds  of  Roman  history  that 
have  remained  in  the  mem- 
ory of  nations.  Commen- 
cing in  the  Uth  region  of 
Rome,  near  the  Circus  Max- 
imus,  the  Appian  Way  skirt- 
ed the  vale  ot  Egeria,  reach- 
ed the  field  where  the  Horatii 
fought,  then  ran  through 
Latium,  the  Pontine  marsh- 
es, Campania  and  Apulia,  to 
the  sea-'-hore.  It  was  the 
great  road  of  the  East. 
Along  this  road  patrician 
and  plebeian  piety  erected 
tombs  for  the  dead,  in  which 
the  Christians,  during  the 
persecution  of  our  religion, 
afterwards  found  refuge.  No 
barbarian  footsteps  ever 
trod  its  surface.  Decreed 
during  the  most  prosperous 
period  of  the  republic,  the 
year  442  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  Appian  Way  waa 
immediately  commenced  by  the  two  censore  entrusted  vrith  the 
duty,  Appius  Claudius  Ccecus,  whose  name  it  bears,  and  Cains 
Plautius  Venox.  Its  whole  length  was  238  miles.  Appius  Clau- 
dius Crecus  was  the  very  man  for  the  prodigious  enterprise. 
Appius  possessed  in  excess  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the 
Roman  character — pride  of  race,  pride  of  personal  valor,  pride  of 
cumle  power,  domestic  pride,  the  pride  of  the  civis  homanus. 
"  Tenacious  and  imperious."  says  Cicero,  "  he  resembled  a  bow 
never  unbent,  and  years  brought  no  weakness  to  this  rugged  na- 
ture which  could  "never  endure  opposition."  The  manner  in 
which  he  obtained  the  prolongation  of  his  censorship,  the  arro- 
gance with  which  he  deprived  Ms  colleague  of  the  honor  of  inau- 
gurating the  new  road,  justify  the  judgment  of  Rollin,  that  his 
life  was  compounded  of  good'  and  evil.  He  was,  however,  the 
man  for  the  occasion,  for  it  required  his  quasi-dictatorship  over 
the  populace,  his  tenacious  perseverance  and  interested  pride,  to 
commence  and  carry  through  a  work  of  the  importance  and  cost- 
liness of  the  Appian  Way.  In  the  course  of  time  the  Appian 
Way  fell  into  disuse.  Its  stone  pavement  disappeared  under  the 
accumulated  soil  of  ages,  and  only  here  and  there  the  summit  of 
sonic  wyvside  edifice  showed  where  had  been  the  great  artery  of 
Roman  life.  Lately,  however,  the  Papal  government  has  aided 
private  talent  and  enterprise  in  removing  encumbrances,  and  in, 
again  bringing  to  the  surface  the  Appian  Way  and  the  various 
works  of  art  by  which  it  was  embellished.  This  labor  of  excava- 
tion is  honoral)le  to  the  government  which  executes  it,  for  it  res- 
cues from  idleness  thousands  of  poor  Italian  laborers. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[^Tritten  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
A  TAIiK  WITH   WIKTEK. 

BT  MBS.   L.   B.   SIGOUEXET. 

"  What  crone  art  thon,  who  dar'st  the  tempest's  rage? 
Locks  white  mth  snow,  and  forehead  grooved  with  age? 
Whose  frosty  bre:ith  upon  thy  lip  congeals? 
Whose  torpid  heart  no  fond  emotion  feels?" 

Then  Winter  answered,  in  a  tone  severe, 

— "  A  king  am  I,  o'er  nature's  ravaged  sphere, 

I  rend  her  garlands, — mth  unpitying  eye, — 

Yet  some  there  are,  who  all  my  power  defy, — 

■ftTio  hail  my  seeptrc  with  serene  delight,  .  , 

With  cheering  music  cheat  the  halting  night, 

With  storied  page,  or  kindly  welcomed  guest, 

Or  smile  of  love,  that  thrills  the  exulting  breast. 

— And  thou,  who  scem'st  so  much  to  dread  my  sway, 

List  to  a  spell  that  drives  its  gloom  awiiv ' 

— Go,  seek  the  huts  where  pain  and  penury  hend. 

AlThere  through  wide  chasms  the  drifting  snows  descend,— 

Where  the  sick  father  in  despondence  sighs, 

The  famished  mother  hears  her  ioiuut's  cries, — 

Or  sees  her  children  from  the  blast  retreat, 

With  shivering  forms,  and  cold,  uncovered  feet, — 

And  if,  from  sceuc!  like  thee,  an  impulse  rise 

To  imitate  the  mercy  of  the  skies, — 

Haste, — with  a  semph  zeal  thine  alms  bestow, — 

And  scatter  blessings  o'er  the  path  of  woe. 

— Such  hallowed  zeal  can  soften  Winter's  stinp, — 

And  change  its  ices  to  the  glow  of  Spring. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  SXOAY  STORM. 

A  EITSSIAN  SIOBY. 

BY   ANNE    T.    -WILBUR. 

About  the  year  1811,  timt  epoch  forever  memorable  for  Russia, 
theie  lived  in  his  domain  of  K^enaradof,  the  honest  Gabiilo witch. 
He  was  noted  for  his  hospitable  habits  and  obliging  disposition. 
His  neighbors  were  constantly  coming  to  dine  with  him,  and  to 
play  cards  with  his  wife  Petrowna.  Some  of  those  also  who 
came  tliithcr  were  attracted  especially  by  the  desire  of  seeing  the 
daughter  of  those  good  people,  the  fair  and  beautiful  Marie  Ga- 
brielle,  who  was  then  seventeen.  It  was  known  that  she  would 
be  rich,  and  more  than  one  of  the  visitors  to  the  house  aspired  to 
gain  her  good  graces  for  themselves  or  their  sons. 

Marie  Gabrielle  had  read  many  romances,  and  had  consequent- 
ly already  thought  of  love.  The  object  of  her  affections  was  a 
poor  ensign,  tlien  on  leave  in  the  village.  The  young  man  was 
equally  attached  to  her,  and  the  parents  of  Gabrielle  having  per- 
ceived this  reciprocal  inclination,  had  formally  forbidden  their 
daughter  to  think  of  this  presumptuous  suitor. 

Meanwhile  our  lovers  corresponded  and  met  secretly  in  the 
shades  of  the  fir  woods  or  the  old  chapel.  There  they  vowed  to 
each  other  eternal  love,  accused  fate  of  unjust  rigor,  and  formed 
various  projects.  By  occupying  themselves  constantly  with  the 
same  thought  in  their  letters,  as  in  their  conversations,  they  natu- 
rally came  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  since  they  could  not  live 
without  each  other,  if  the  will  of  a  cruel  family  opposed  itself  to 
their  happiness,  they  would  fulfil  their  destiny  in  spite  of  this 
pitiless  will.  The  young  man  was  the  first  to  reason  thus,  and 
Marie  Gabrielle,  with  her  romantic  imagination,  was  not  slow  to 
be  convinced. 

Winter  put  an  end  to  their  inteniews,  but  their  correspondence 
became  the  more  animated.  In  each  of  his  letters,  Vladimir  Nicol- 
ewiteh  conjured  his  beloved  to  give  herself  to  him,  to  many  him 
secretly.  "  "We  will  disappear,"  said  he,  "  for  a  short  time,  then 
one  day  will  come  and  throw  ourselves  at  the  feet  of  your  parents, 
who,  touched  by  our  heroic  constancy  and  all  wc  have  suffered, 
will  exclaim  '  Children,  come  to  our  arms.'  " 

Marie  hesitated  for  a  long  time  to  yield  to  this  prayer;  sever- 
al plans  of  flight  were  successively  discussed  and  rejected.  At 
last  Vladimir  proposed  to  lier  a  new  plan,  which  she  adopted. 
It  was  agreed  that  on  a  certain  day  she  should  not  appear  at  sup- 
per, and  should  retire  to  her  cliamber  under  the  pretext  that  she 
was  suffering  from  a  violent  headache.  Her  maid  was  in  her 
confidence.  They  were  to  leave  the  garden  by  a  back  gate ;  at 
this  gate  they  were  to  find  sledges  which  would  carry  them  a  dis- 
tance of  five  versts  (about  a  league  and  a  half),  to  the  church  of 
Jadvino,  where  Vladimir  would  be  awaiting  them. 

The  night  before  tlic  day  fixed  for  this  decisive  event,  Marie, 
unable  to  sleep,  prepared  the  clothes  and  linen  which  she  wished 
to  take  with  her ;  then  wrote  a  long  letter  to  one  of  her  young 
female  friends  aiul  another  to  her  parents.  In  this  letter,  she  em- 
ployed the  most  affecting  terms  of  adieu  ;  slie  told  them  that  she 
had  been  unable  to  resist  tlic  invincible  force  of  her  love,  but  that 
she  should  consider  it  the  happiest  moment  of  her  life  when 
she  came  to  kneel  at  their  feet.  She  sealed  the  letter  with  a  seal 
representing  two  hearts  surrounded  by  a  sentimental  motto,  and 
it  was  almost  day  when  she  threw  herself  on  her  bed  and  fell 
asleep.  But  at  every  instant  she  awoke  agitated  by  frightful 
visions.  At  last  she  rose  paler  than  usual,  with  a  severe  headache. 
Her  father  and  mother  quickly  remarked  her  sufferings.  At  eve- 
ry moment  they  would  say:  "  How  are  you,  Marie?  Are  you 
still  sick  V  And  the  accent  witli  which  they  repeated  this  ques- 
tion and  their  tender  solicitude  broke  her  heart.  She  forced  her- 
self to  be  calm,  to  appear  gay,  but  without  being  able  to  suc- 
ceed. In  the  evening  she  was  overwhelmed  with  the  idea  that 
this  was  the  last  evening  she  was  to  spend  with  her  family.  She 
inwardly  said  adieu  to  all  the  persons  she  had  known,  to  all  the 


objects  which  surrounded  her.  When  the  hour  for  supper  came 
how  her  heart  beat !  With  a  tremulous  voice,  she  said  she  could 
eat  notbim,  and  rose  to  take  her  leave  of  her  father  and  mother. 
They  embraced  her,  as  usual,  and  gave  her  their  blessing. 

On  returning  to  her  cluxmbcr,  she  threw  herself  into  a  chair, 
and  burst  into  tears.  Her  maid  entreated  her  to  be  comforted 
and  to  turn  her  mind  to  more  pleasing  thoughts.  All  was  ready. 
In  half  an  hour  Marie  was  to  quit  forever  her  home,  her  room, 
her  peaceful  life  as  a  young  girl. 

Without,  the  snow  was  whirling,  the  wind  was  shaking  the 
windows  and  making  them  creak.  Everything  seemed  to  com- 
bine to  give  Marie  a  sinister  presage.  Meanwhile  tlie  inhabitants 
of  the  house  were  asleep.  Tlie  yoimg  girl  wrapped  herself  in  her 
shawl,  put  a  tliick  hood  on  lier  head  and  taking  her  casket  in  her 
hand,  crossed  the  threshold  of  her  door.  The  maid  followed  her 
with  the  valises.  They  descended  into  the  garden  and  could 
hardly  cross  it.  The  storm  was  not  appeased  and  the  wind  blew 
against  them,  as  if  to  oppose  tliis  elopement.  The  sledge  await- 
ed them  in  the  road.  The  horses,  stung  with  the  cold,  were 
stamping  impatiently,  and  the  coachman  of  Vladimir  could  with 
.difficulty  control  them.  He  aided  the  young  fugitive  and  her  ser- 
vant to  enter  the  carriage,  placed  beside  them  their  light  baggage, 
took  the  reins,  and  the  horses  started  impetuously.  But  we  will 
leave  our  travellers  to  pui-sue  their  route  under  the  guidance  of 
a  skilful  coachman,  and  return  to  Vladimir. 

All  day  he  had  been  busy.  In  the  morning  he  had  repaired  to 
the  priest  of  Jadvino,  to  an-angc  with  hira  the  ceremony,  then 
had  set  himself  to  procure  witnesses  among  the  dwellers  in  the 
neighborliood.  The  first  whom  he  addressed  was  a  retired  cornet, 
who  joyfully  accepted  his  proposition.  Such  an  adventure  re- 
minded him,  he  said,  of  trie  times  of  lils  youth  and  tlic  affairs  of 
hussars.  He  invited  Vladimir  to  remain  with  him,  promising  to 
find  two  other  witnesses.  In  fact,  after  dinner,  appeared  at  once 
the  geometrician  Schmidt,  with  his  moustaches  and  spurs,  and 
the  son  of  Captain  Ispravnik,  a  young  man  of  seventeen,  who 
had  just  entered  into  the  service.  Both  eagerly  complied  witli 
the  request  of  Vladimir,  and  swore  that  they  were  ready  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives  for  him.  The  happy  lover  of  Marie  embraced 
them  with  transport,  and  returned  to  liis  dwelling  to  make  his  last 
preparations. 

The  night  was  already  far  advanced.  He  gave  directions  to 
his  coachman  and  sent  him  with  a  sledge  and  three  horses  to 
await  Marie.  As  for  himself  he  took  a  sledge  and  one  horse  and 
set  out  alone  for  Jadvino,  where  the  young  girl  was  to  meet  him 
in  two  hours.  He  knew  the  road  perfectly  well,  and  could  reach 
the  church  in  ten  minutes. 

But  hardly  had  he  set  out  when  the  storm  commenced,  and 
there  arose  such  a  whirlwind  around  him  that  he  could  distin- 
guish nothing.  In  an  instant  all  traces  of  the  road  disappeared. 
The  entire  horizon  was  covered  with  a  yellow,  thick  cloud, 
whence  fell  a  mass  of  snow-flakes,  the  sky  becoming  confounded 
with  the  earth.  Lost  in  the  open  country  Vladimir  vainly  sought 
to  recover  the  path.  His  horse  travelled  at  random,  now  mount- 
ing snow-diifts,  now  falling  into  ravines.  At  every  moment  the 
sledge  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  overturned ;  all  that  Vladi- 
mir could  do  was  not  to  deviate  from  the  direction.  Meanwhile 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  travelled  more  than  half  an  hour, 
and  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  forest  of  Jadvino.  He  pur- 
sued his  journey  ten  minutes  longer  and  saw  no  forest.  He  was 
in  fields  furrowed  by  deep  ditches.  The  snow  storm  still  contin- 
ued, the  sky  was  still  obscured.  The  horse  began  to  be  fatigued, 
and  the  sweat  rolled  from  his  body,  though  he  often  plunged  in 
snow  breast  high. 

At  last  a  sort  of  black  line  began  to  appear  before  Inm ;  he 
quickened  the  pace  of  his  horse  and  reached  a  forest.  "  God  be 
thanked,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  now  find  the  road  and  reach  Jadvi- 
no." He  advanced  through  the  forest  devastated  by  winter. 
The  snow  storm  could  not  penetrate  there,  the  road  was  easy  to 
follow,  the  hoi'se  became  re-animated,  and  Vladimli"  felt  his 
hopes  revive. 

They  were  out  of  the  forest,  but  not  the  slightest  appearance  of 
Jadvino.  It  was  about  midnight.  Vladimir  wept  and  resigned 
himself  to  travel  at  random.  The  tempest  was  appeased,  the 
clouds  disappeared.  The  sky  cleared  up,  before  him  lay  extended 
a  vast  plain  iu  the  midst  of  whicli  the  poor  traveller  perceived  a 
group  of  four  or  five  houses. 

He  approached  the  nearest,  threw  himself  from  his  sledge,  and 
knocked  at  the  ^vindow.     A  few  moments  after^vards,  a  wooden 
ivas  isl  das  opened,  and  an  old  man  appeared  with  his  gi'ay  beard. 
"  What  do  you  want  ?"  said  he. 
"  Is  it  far  from  here  to  Jadvino  V 
"About  ten  versts." 

At  this  reply,  Vladimir  buried  liis  head  in  his  hands  and  suf- 
fered the  anguish  of  a  criminal  who  hears  his  condemnation. 
*'  Whence  come  you  V  resumed  the  old  man. 
Vladimir  did  not  reply;  then  recovering  himself,  said: 
*'  Can  you  furnish  me  with  horses  to  take  me  to  Jadvino  1" 
"  We  have  no  horses." 

"Well,  at  least  a  guide — I  will  give  you  whatever  you  ask." 
"  Wait,"   said  the  old  man,  closing  the  window,  "I  will  send 
you  my  son." 

Some  minutes  rolled    away.     Vladimir,  growing  impatient, 
knocked  at  the  window  once  more.     The  old  man  re-appeai-ed. 
"  What  do  you  want  ?" 
"I  am  waiting   for  yonr  son." 

"  He  is  coming  ;  he  is  dressing.  Are  you  cold  ?  Come  in  and 
warm  you." 

"  Thank  you  ;  send  me  your  son," 

A  child  came  out  with  a  stick  ami  began  to  search  for  the  road 
through  the  snow-drifts. 


"  AVhat  time  is  it  V   asked  Vladimir. 
"  It  is  almost  day." 

The  ensign  was  in  consternation  and  could  not  pronounce  a 
word. 

It  was  daybreak  when  they  reached  Jadvino.  The  door  of  the 
church  was  closed.  Vludimir  paid  his  guide  and  directed  his  .■ 
steps  to  the  house  of  the  priest.     His  sledge  was  not  there. 

But  let  us  return  to  Neuaradof.  In  the  morning  the  two  old 
people  rose  at  the  usual  hour  and  entered  the  breakfast  room. 
Gabriel  Gabrilowitch,  with  his  woolen  jacket  and  nightcap,  and 
Petrowna  with  her  dressing-gown.  Tea  was  served,  and  Gabriel 
sent  the  servant  to  ask  how  M.arie  was.  She  returned  to  announce 
that  her  young  mistress  had  passed  a  bad  night ;  but  that  slio 
was  now  better  and  would  be  down  soon.  A  few  minutes  after, 
the  door  opened  and  Marie  embraced  her  parents. 
"  How  are  you,  poor  invalid  1"  asked  her  father. 
"  Better,"  replied  she. 

**  I  thought  you  were  feverish  yesterday,"  added  her  mother. 
"  Perhaps  so,  my  dear  mother." 

The  day  passed  away  pleasantly,  but,  towards  evening,  Marie 
fell  ill.  The  physician  who  was  sent  for  found  her  delirious.  She 
was  a  prey  to  a  violent  fever,  and  for  a  fortnight  was  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  grave.  Nothing  was  known  of  her  nocturnal  flight. 
Marie  alone  betrayed  it  iu  her  hours  of  delirium.  One  day,  her 
mother.who  never  left  her,  heard  her  utter  strange,  incoherent  words, 
which  induced  her  to  think  that  her  daughter  was  attached  to 
Vladimir,  and  that  this  love  was  the  cause  of  her  malady.  She 
conferred  with  her  husband  and  a  few  friends,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  tills  confidence,  it  was  decided  with  a  unanimous  voice 
that  sucli  was  the  destiny  of  Marie,  that  one  cannot  escape  fate, 
that  riches  do  not  constitute  liappiuess,  and  other  beautiful 
similar  maxims. 

Mcinwhilc  the  invalid  grew  better,  Vladimir,  fearing  an  angry 
reception,  had  not  made  his  appearance  at  the  house  of  Gabriel. 
It  was  decided  to  announce  to  him  his  unexpected  happiness,  to 
infonn  him  that  he  might  espouse  his  beloved.  What  was  tho 
surprise  of  the  proprietors  of  Neuaradof,  when  in  reply  to  their 
message  they  received  a  letter  from  the  young  ensign,  an  unac- 
countable letter,  in  which  he  said  that  he  should  never  more  re- 
enter their  dwelling,  that  he  prayed  them  to  forget  an  unhappy 
man  for  whom  death  was  the  only  hope. 

A  few  days  afterwards  they  learned  that  Vladimir  had  just  re- 
joined the  anny.  This  was  in  1812.  No  one  dared  to  speak  of 
hira  to  Marie ;  slie  herself  no  longer  spoke  of  him.  Two  or 
three  months  rolled  away,  and  one  day  she  saw  him  cited  among 
the  officers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most  at  the  battle 
of  Borodino,  and  who  wex-e  mortally  wounded.  On  reading  this 
news,  she  fainted,  and  was  again  seized  with  fever;  but  fortunately 
this  time  it  did  not  last  long. 

Another  sorrow  was  reserved  for  her.  Her  father  died.  By 
his  will,  he  bequeathed  het-all  his  property.  This  fortune  could 
not  be  a  consolation  for  her.  She  wept  with  her  mother  and 
promised  never  to  leave  her.  They  left  their  domain  of  Neuara- 
dof,  to  live  on  another  estate.  There  new  suitors  thronged 
around  the  rich  heuess,  but  to  none  of  them  would  she  give  the 
slightest  hope  ;  her  mother  often  entreated  her  to  choose  a  hus- 
band, but  she  would  shake  her  head  and  remain  pensive  ;  Vladi-  . 
mir  no  longer  existed.  He  had  died  at  Moscow  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  the  French  entered  that  city.  To  the  mind 
of  Marie  his  memory  was  sacred  ;  she  carefully  preserved  every- 
thing which  reminded  her  of  this  unfortunate  young  man — the 
books  he  had  read,  his  drawings,  his  notes,  and  the  verses  he  had 
written  to  her.  Those  who  knew  these  details  admired  her  con- 
stancy, and  asked  what  would  at  last  wrest  from  her  mourning 
this  modern  Artemisia. 

About  this  time  the  glorious  war  terminated.  The  regiments 
returned  from  the  frontiers,  and  the  people  hastened  to  meet 
them.  Their  bands  played  the  airs  learned  in  a  foreign  country  : 
the  song  of  Vwe  Henri  IV.,  the  Tyrolean  waltzes  and  the  opera 
of  Joconde.  The  officers  who  had  departed  almost  children,  re- 
appeared with  martial  figures,  breasts  covered  with  crosses.  The 
soldiers  recounted  their  campaigns,  interspersing  with  their  re- 
cital French  and  German  words.  Ineffaceable  period,  period  of 
glory  and  enthusiasm  !  How  the  hearts  of  Russians  then  palpi- 
tated at  the  name  of  country  !  With  what  unanimity  they  gath- 
ered around  their  emperor  with  sentiments  of  pride  and  affection  ! 
And  what  a  moment  for  him  in  life  !  The  Russian  women  were 
then  incomparable  ;  their  natural  coldness  had  disappeared ;  it 
was  with  intoxicating  enthusiasm  that  they  shouted  at  the  sight 
of  the  battalions  which  re-entered  Russia  throwing  their  caps  in 
the  air.  What  officer  of  this  epoch  did  not  say  that  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  Russian  women  were  not  to  him  the  sweetest,  the 
most  precious  of  recompense  ? 

Marie  Gabrielle  and  her  mother  lived  then  iu   the  government 

of ,  and  were  not  sharers  in  the  joyous  emotions  of  the  two 

capitals.  But  in  the  provinces  and  in  the  villages,  the  national 
enthusiasm  was,  if  possible,  more  lively :  the  officer  was  there 
received  in  triumph,  and  tho  citizen  dress  was  eclipsed  by  the 
uniform. 

We  have  said  that  notwithstanding  her  extreme  reserve,  Mario 
was  surrounded  with  suitors.  All  withdrew  at  the  anival  of  an 
officer  of  twenty-five — Vourmin,  a  colonel  of  hussars,  wearing 
at  his  button-hole  the  cross  of  St.  George,  and  on  his  face  an 
interesting  paleneSs ;  he  came  to  pass  some  months  of  leave  at 
one  of  his  estates  near  the  residence  of  Marie.  The  young  girl 
received  him  with  peculiar  favor,  and  for  him  deigned  to  rouse 
from  lier  haijitual  reverie  ;  she  did  not  play  the  coquette,  but  a  poet 
might  have  said  on  observing  her :  "  JSe  amor  non  e,  che  duvqite  ?" 
(if  this  is  not  love,  what  is  it  1)  Vourmin,  was  besides,  an  agree- 
able young  man  ;   he  had  that  kind  of  wit  which  pleases  the  la- 
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dies,  a  wit  slij2:Iuly  ironical.  His  mnnncro  when  in  company  witlt 
JIaric  wore  simple  and  open  ;  nevertheless  it  was  easy  to  sec  that 
his  soul  and  his  cyos  were  fixed  on  Iicr.  His  lannunge  was  mod- 
est and  respectful.  More  than  one  *j:allant  adventure  was  altrih- 
iited  to  him  ;  but  these  rumors  did  not  injure  him  with  Marie, 
who,  like  most  women,  easily  excused  the  impulses  of  a  hold 
miturc  and  the  errors  of  an  ardent  disposition. 

But  what  animated  the  imagination  of  the  young  girl  much 
more  than  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  colonel,  his  interesting 
paleness  and  his  arm  in  a  sling,  was  his  silence.  She  saw  well 
that  she  pleased  him  ;  and  on  his  side,  Vonrmin,  with  his  talent 
for  observation  and  his  exiicrienoe,  must  have  recognized  that  slie 
was  not  unfavorable  to  him.  Why  then  had  she  not  seen  him  at 
her  f.:et }  Why  had  he  not  made  a  declaration  ?  What  could 
prevent  him  ^  Was  it  the  fear  inseparable  from  all  tme  love,  or 
the  pride  or  coquetry  of  a  seductive  art  ?  She  essayed  in  vain 
to  resolve  this  problem.  Slcanwhile,  after  having  gravely  reflect- 
ed, she  said  to  herself  that  fear  must  bo  the  cause  of  his  silence, 
and  resolved  to  encourage  him  by  some  new  marks  of  attention, 
perhaps  even  by  some  advances.  She  herself  arranged  all  her 
little  romance  and  awaited  the  hour  which  should  bring  about  a 
tender  avowitT.  Mystery,  whatever  be  its  origin,  always  weighs 
heavily  on  the  mind  of  a  woman  ;  lier  plans  had  the  success 
whieh  :jhc  hoped  for.  Vourmin  became  so  thoughtful,  and  when 
he  looked  at  Marie,  his  black  eyes  assumed  such  an  expression, 
that  the  young  girl  thought  the  decisive  moment  approaeliing. 
Already  tlie  neighbors  spoke  of  the  marriage  as  a  settled  thing, 
and  Petrowna  was  rejoiced  to  think  that  her  daughter  would  at 
last  have  a  husband  worthy  of  her. 

One  day  when  the  good  old  mother  was  in  her  parlor,  Vourmin 
entered  and  asked  for  Marie. 

"She  is  in  the  garden,"  replied  Petrowna.  "  If  you  will  go 
thitherto  seek  her,  I  will  await  yon  here." 

The  colonel  went  out,  and  Petrowna,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  sai4  to  herself:  "  God  be  praised.  I  hope  the  question  will 
be  decided  today." 

Vourmin  found  the  young  girl  clad  in  a  white  dress,  seated 
under  a  tree  near  a  little  pond,  with  a  book  in  her  lap,  like  a 
heroine  of  romance.  After  a  few  insignificant  words,  Marie  her- 
self interrupted  the  conversation  in  order  to  bring  about  by  a 
sort  of  reciprocal  emban-assment  the  desired  explanation.  In  fact, 
A^'ourniin,  perceiving  the  difficulty  of  his  position,  told  her  that  he 
had  long  desired  to  open  his  lieart  to  her  and  entreated  her  to 
listen  to  him  for  a  moment. 

"  1  love  you — I  love  you  ardently.  I  have  committed  the  im- 
prudence of  seeing  you  and  hearing  you  daily.  Now  it  is  too 
late  to  resist  my  destiny.  The  memory  of  your  sweet  face  will 
be  henceforth  the  torment  and  joy  of  my  life ;  but  I  have  a  duty 
to  fulfil  towards  you.  I  must  reveal  to  you  a  strange  secret  which 
establishes  between  us  an  insurmountable  barrier." 

"This  barrier,"  murmured  Marie,  '"has  always  existed.  I 
could  never  have  been  your  wife." 

"I  know,"  resumed  Vourmin,  in  a  low  voice,  "that  you  have 
loved  ;  but  death  and  three  years  of  mouming — dear,  kind  Marie, 
do  not  deprive  me  of  the  consoling  thought  that  you  might  have 
been  mine.  But  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  of  men — I  am  mar- 
ried, have  been  married  for  four  years,  and  I  do  not  know  who 
mv  wife  is,  where  she  is,  nor  whether  I  shall  ever  meet  her." 

"  What  say  you  !  what  a  strange  idea  !" 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1812,  on  ray  way  to  Wil- 
na  to  join  my  regiment,  I  arrived  very  late  one  evening  at  a  sta- 
tion, and  had  just  ordered  ray  horses,  when  a  violent  hurricane 
arose.  The  postmaster  and  postilion  advised  rae  to  delay  ray 
departure,  and  at  first  I  yielded  to  their  reprcsenlations  ;  but  an 
invisible  force  urged  me  fonvard.  My  postilion  sought  to  shorten 
the  road  by  crossing  a  river,  whose  banks  he  well  knew.  He 
missed  the  ford,  and  brought  me  to  a  spot  entirely  unknown  to 
him.  A  light  shone  before  rae  amid  the  darkness.  Turning  in 
tliat  direction,  I  arrived  at  a  church  whence  the  light  proceeded. 
It  was  open ;  some  sledges  were  stationed  at  the  door,  and  sever- 
al forms  were  standing  in  the  vestibule  ;  one  of  them  exclaimed : 
'  Here  !  here  !'  I  approached.  Another  said  ;  '  In  the  name  of 
Heaven,  where  have  you  been  ?  The  bride  has  fainted.  I  did 
not  know  what  to  do,  and  we  were  about  to  return,  come  quick.' 

"I  entered  the  church,  faintly  lighted  by  two  or  three  candles, 
A  yoang  girl  was  seated  in  the  shadow,  on  a  bench ;  another 
standing  by  her,  was  rubbing  her  temples. 

"  'At  last,'  said  the  latter,  '  you  are  here.  My  mistress  is  al- 
most dead.' 

"An  old  priest  approached  me  and  said  :  *  Shall  we  commence  V 

"  I  assented.  They  assisted  the  young  girl  to  rise  ;  she  seemed 
to  me  pretty.  By  an  unpardonable  levity,  I  advanced  with  her  to 
the  desk ;  her  servant  and  three  men  supported  her  and  were 
occupied  only  with  her.     An  inf  tant — and  we  were  mamed  ! 

"  '  Embrace  each  other,'  they  said. 

"  My  wife  turned  towards  me  a  pale  countenance ;  then  sud- 
denly exclaimed :  '  It  is  not  he  !  it  is  not  he  !*  Tlie  priest  cast  on 
m,e  an  indignant  glance.  I  went  out  of  the  church  without  hiu- 
di-ance  from  any  one  ;  I  entered  my  sledge  and  went  away." 
"  And  do  you  not  know  what  became  of  this  poo"  girl  ?" 
"  I  do  not  even  know  the  name  of  the  village  where  I  was  mar- 
ried, nor  the  station  from  which  I  started.  I  attached  then  so 
little  importance  to  my  criminal  levity,  that  on  re-entering  my 
sledge  I  fell  asleep,  and  awakened  only  at  my  arrival  at  the  next 
station.  The  domestic  whom  I  then  had  with  me  was  killed  in 
the  war ;  so  that  I  no  longer  hope  to  find  again  the  spot  where  I 
committed  a  folly  I  am  now  expiating  so  cruelly." 

"  My  God  !  Was  it  then  you  ?  do  you  not  recognize  rae  V 
exclaimed  Marie,  taking  his  hands. 

Vourmin  tamed  pale  and  threw  himself  at  her  feet. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
ORItilN  Or'  TilE  DAGUERREOTYPE. 

[The  foUowing  verses,  from  an  ftnonymous  author,  nre  gracefully  written,  and 
have  tbc  playful  fancy  of  Moore  or  lIoITiuaD-] 

Venus,  gazing  in  the  water, 

Cmved  the  picture  shadowed  there: 
PhoL'bud  heard  the  wiah,  and  brought  hre 

Speedy  answer  to  her  prayer. 

Violet  rays  her  face  reflected 

On  hi^  burnished  silver  shield ; 
Mercury  touched  it,  and,  perfected, 

Every  feature  stood  revealed. 

Forehead,  eyp3.  and  tressca  flowing 

O'er  a  neck  divinely  fair; 
Checks,  in  radiant  beauty  glowing, — 

All  were  brightly  pictured  there. 

Thoughts,  her  secret  soul  revealing; 

Pleasure,  sparkling  in  her  eye; 
Smiles,  that  round  her  lip.^  were  atcaling. 

Full  of  magic  witchery; 

Grace, — expression, — and  whatever 

Made  that  face  so  animate; — 
All  were  caught  and  fixed  forever, 

Truthful— lifelike,  on  the  plate.  F.  A.  F. 

[Translated  from  the  French  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 

A  BEAU  HUNT  IN  THE  TYROL. 

BY    FRANCIS    A.  DURIVAGB. 

Russia  alone  does  not  possess  the  privilege  of  bear  liunting. 
As  the  upper  summits  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps  present  nearly  the 
same  climate  and  vegetation  as  the  plains  of  Muscovy,  the  bear 
also  lives  thcx-e,  and  amuses  himself  in  the  same  manner.  We 
therefore  find  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe  the  large  game 
of  the  ncrtli,  the  most  formidable,  and  therefore  the  most  agree- 
able animals  to  hunt. 

"With  an  iron-shod  staif  in  my  Iiand  a  haversack  upon  my  back, 
I  was  making  my  tour  of  the  Tyrol  last  summer,  after  having 
concluded  that  of  Switzerland.  On  reaching  the  burg  of  Uiten, 
one  fine  morning,  I  found  all  the  people  astir.  The  drum  was 
beating  the  roll  call  in  all  the  streets,  and  the  entire  male  popula- 
tion were  seen  pouring  out  of  their  hoases.  Some  carried  car- 
bines on  their  shoulders,  others  wore  sabres  at  their  sides,  the  re- 
mainder had  at  least  the  iron-shod  staves  of  the  mountaineers, 
and  all  were  dressed  in  their  lioliday  clothes,  which,  by  their  dash- 
ing cut,  mixture  of  colors  and  perfect  similarity,  looked  like  a 
military  uniform.  I  tliought  that  in  this  time  of  sudden  popular 
commotions,  a  new  Andreas  Hofer  was  commencing,  against  the 
house  of  Austria,  the  rising  of  1809  against  Napoleon.  But  all 
this  noise  and  warlike  preparation  had  a  less  lofty  aim.  Its  object 
was  simply  to  dislodge  from  the  environs  a  very  inconvenient  and 
dangerous  neighbor.  Almost' at  the  top  of  the  mountain  which 
overlooks  the  burg  of  Ulten,  in  a  narrow  gorge,  under  a  mass  of 
firs  uprooted  by  the  tempest,  a  bear  of  huge  proportions  had  just 
taken  up  his  winter  quarters.  So  long  as  he  remained  in  this 
hermitage,  stupefied  like  a  marmot,  and  sucking  his  fore  paws  for 
his  only  nourishment,  no  one  had  any  idea  of  seeking  him  out 
and  picking  a  quarrel  with  him.  But  awaking  in  the  spring  with 
an  appetite  engendered  by  a  six  months'  diet,  he  had  approached 
the  cultivated  fields,  and  since  the  grain  had  begun  to  turn  yellow, 
he  displayed  an  increasing  audacity  in  his  adventures.  He  was 
often  seen  at  nightfall  to  descend  from  his  fortress,  to  gain  the 
cultivated  patches,  coolly  to  enter  a  field  of  oats  or  barley,  to 
seat  himself  as  if  at  a  well-served  table,  and,  collecting  a  huge 
heap  of  stalks  in  his  paws,  convey  them  to  his  mouth,  and  del- 
icately ctuneh  the  half-ripened  grain.  At  each  of  liis  meals  an 
acre  was  reaped. 

It  was  in  the  dread  of  seeing  their  suppers  wholly  cut  off  in  this 
way  that  the  people  of  Ulten  had  resolved  to  make  a  general  sortie 
against  this  gormandizing  Attila.  They  had  selected  for  com- 
mander-in-chief of  their  army  an  old  ehamois-hunter,  bleaclied  in 
this  rude  business,  whose  limbs  had  begun  to  bend  beneath  the 
weight  of  age,  but  whose  handwsis  still  prompt,  while  his  hearing 
was  keen  and  his  eye  piercing.  For  twenty  years  at  least  every- 
body had  called  him  der  alter  Fritz,  and  everybody  related  singu- 
lar stories  about  th*  old  huntsman. 

One  day,  for  instance,  when  he  had  chased  the  chamois  to  the 
extreme  summits  of  the  Voralberg,  he  encountered  Der  Freijs- 
chutz,  the  free-shooter,  the  patron-demon  of  huntsmen,  whose 
Teutonic  legend  the  music  of  Von  Weber  has  rendered  popular 
among  us.  Freyschutz  accosted  him,  and  as  he  himself  had  got 
farther  than  the  cross-bow,  he  asked  oUl  Fritz,  pointing  to  his  car- 
bine, "  what  that  was  ?" 

"  My  pipe,"  replied  tlie  cunning  Tyrolean. 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  devil ;  "  let  me  take  a  whifi^'.'' 

"  Certainly  mein  /ten*,"  replied  Fritz,  and  putting  the  muzzle  of 
his  carbine  in  the  free-shooter's  mouth,  he  pulled  the  trigger. 
Bang  I     The  devil  sneezed  three  times,  and  then  remarked  : 

"  Your  tobacco  is  confounded  strong.  Everything  else  is  im- 
proving in  this  country  except  people's  taste.  Excuse  ray  free- 
dom, old  fellow^  but  I  don't  like  your  tobacco." 

As  soon  as  old  Fritz  had  aiTanged  his  battle  array,  the  marks- 
men at  the  head,  the  trackers  in  the  rear,  the  column  moved,  and 
I  followed,  curious  to  see  how  this  warlike  expedition  would 
end.  They  climbed  very  slowly,  as  mountaineers  who  know  the 
necessity  of  husbanding  their  strength  always  do,  and  in  perfect 
silence,  a  precaution  not  obsen'cd  in  beating  for  hares,  where  no 
danger  occupies  the  mind  and  disposes  it  to  reflection.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  where  the  hear  had  scooped  his 
den,  the  two  bands  halted  to  separate.  While  the  beaters,  filing 
off  one  by  one,  went  to  surround  and  enclose  the   lowest  and 


broadest  part  of  the  ravine,  the  hunters  ranged  themselves  in  the 
narrow  and  upper  part,  through  which  the  bear  might  seek  to  es- 
cape, to  gain  the  peaks  t;ovcrcd  with  eternal  snow.  One  concealed 
himself  behind  the  trunk  of  an  old  fir  tree;  another  hid  himself 
in  a  crevice  of  rock  ;  each  one,  in  a  word,  seeking  to  shelter  him- 
self from  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  prepared  at  the  same  time  a  bar- 
rier against  his  fuiy.  They  wci'c  close  enough,  moreover,  to  help 
each  other  in  ease  of  need. 

When  everybody  was  posted,  one  would  have  thought  that  this 
discordant  concert  of  shouting  and  hooting  on  one  side  would 
have  induced  the  bear  to  start  forth  on  the  other ;  but  either  from 
cunning  or  obstinacy,  fear  or  courage,  the  bear  did  not  budge. 
After  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time,  one  of  the  trackers,  getting  out 
of  patience,  approached  tlie  den,  accom|)anicd  by  a  huge  mastiff, 
which  had  accompanied  him,  to  make  sure  that  the  lord  of  the 
castle  had  not  abandoned  his  lair.  This  bravado  came  near  cost- 
ing him  dear.  At  the  sight  of  the  dog  sniffing  at  his  threshold, 
Mr.  Bear  sprang  on  the  too  valiant  and  confiding  mas tift'.  Strik- 
ing him  with  his  claws,  he  took  him  in  his  arms,  hugged  him  to 
Ids  breast,  cracking  all  his  bones  in  this  embrace,  and  then  drop- 
ped him  on  the  ground,  as  completely  flattened  out  as  if  a  cart- 
wheel had  passed  over  his  body.  The  dog's  master  dropped  in 
the  same  way,  perhaps  from  downright  fear,  perhaps  to  counterfeit 
death,  and  escape  by  this  old  stratagem  from  the  terrible  caresses 
of  the  bear.  The  latter  approached  the  pretended  carcass,  began 
to  smell  it,  and  was  already  extending  a  paw  to  turn  it  over  on 
its  back,  when  a  ball  struck  him  in  the  oar,  and  laid  him  stone 
dead  beside  the  corpse,  which  immediately  came  to  life.  It  was 
old  Fritz  wlio  had  fired  tlie  shot,  as  bold  as  it  was  fortunate.  A 
general  hurrah  answered  the  report  of  bis  carbine.  Hunters  and 
beaters  both  ran  up  to  get  a  near  view  of  the  terrible  animal  so 
seasonably  struck  down.  One  measured  the  body  from  the  snout 
to  the  tail ;  another  opened  his  huge  jaws  to  display  his  white  and 
fonnidable  teeth ;  a  third  called  attention  to  the  amplitude  and 
strength  of  his  arms,  his  breadth  of  paws  and  length  of  nails. 

In'a  short  time,  a  little  four-wheeled  cart,  drawn  by  one  horse 
harnessed  alongside  the  tongue,  ascended  to  the  field  of  battle, 
and  the  body  of  the  bear  was  placed  upon  it,  in  the  most  threat- 
ening attitude  it  eould  be  made  to  assume.  As  for  old  Fritz, 
another  honor  awaited  him.  In  the  first  place,  his  high-peaked 
hat  was  ornamented  with  a  flowering  branch  of  the  rhododendron 
or  Alpine  rose,  then  with  branches  of  fir  his  young  companions 
soon  constmcted  a  sort  of  chair,  like  the  sella  gestatoria,  in  which 
tlie  pope  is  paraded  at  the  great  religious  ceremonies  of  Rome, 
or  the /jer/fiH(/Htt  which  serves  to  hoist  ladies  to  the  crater  of  Vesu- 
vius. Fritz  was  seated  on  this  contrivance,  notwithstanding  his 
modest  scruples,  and  four  vigorous  young  fellows,  taking  him  in 
this  way  on  their  shoulders,  began  to  follow  the  cart,  which  was 
descending  into  the  valley.  On  our  road,  as  far  as  Ulten  all  the 
inhabitants  came  out  of  their  hamlets  and  chalets  to  meet  us.  The 
women  waved  their  handkerchiefs,  tjie  men  clapped  their  hands, 
the  children  shouted  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  Each  one  saluted 
in  his  own  way,  the  liberator  of  his  canton,  the  victor  in  these  com- 
bats which  recall  the  prowess  of  the  demigods,  and  old  Fritz,  ac- 
customed to  these  victories  and  acclamations,  displayed,  in  the 
midst  of  his  glory,  such  a  perfect  good  humor  and  modesty,  that 
there  was  no  need  of  adding  to  the  procession  the  insulting  mon- 
itor who  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  Roman  hero,  as  his  chariot 
rolled  along  the  via  sacra,  "  remember  thou  art  but  a  man  !" 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 

The  Coquette:  or,  The  Histoiy  of  Eliza  W/iarlon.  Boston :  Fetridge  &  Co. 
This  edition  of  a  novel  of  extraordinary  popularity  and  some  merit,  is  edited 
by  Miss  Jane  E.  Locke,  who,  in  a  welMvritteu  prefiice.  gives  an  account  of  the 
authoress,  and  of  the  heroine,  who  was  a  real  character,  and  well  remembered 
by  many  persons  now  on  the  stage.  The  book  has  been  out  of  print  for  some 
time,  and  Fetridge  &  Co,  have  done  well  in  reprinting  in  the  elegant  style  of 
the  present  issue. 

A  riOHSD  Foa  AS  OLnrER.    One  of  Morton's  best  forces  makes  No.  6  of  TVm. 
T.  Spencer's  ■'■  Boston  Theatre.'' 

New  Mdsic.  Oliver  Ditson.  No.  115  Washington  Street,  has  just  issued  the 
"  Phantom  Polka,"' and  '-Grace  >Iuzurka."  by  F.  Southgate;  the  "Harvest 
Moon,"  a  pretty  Song  and  Chorus,  and  "  Farewell  to  the  Home  of  my  Child- 
hood," a  Song  and  Chorus,  written  and  composed  by  liichard  B.  Leonard. 

Avnj,ioN  AND  OTUER  TALES.    Ncw  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Miss  Mulock  has  made  a  world-wide  reputation  by  her  admirable  stories, 
'•Olive."  "Head  of  the  Family,"  etc- ;  and  her  numerous  admirers  in  this 
country  will  e.igerly  seize  on  these  her  minor  productions,  which  are  also  ex- 
cellent.   Itedding  &  Co.  have  it. 
Willie  and  the  Mortgage.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  is  a  capital  juvenile  story  by  Jacob  Abbott,  writfen  in  hia  best  stylo- 
The  edition  is  handsomely  illubtrated.    For  sale  by  itedding  &  Co. 

Histoey  of  a  Zoological  Temperance  Convention  held  in  Africa  in  1847. 

By  Ed.  Hitchcock.  DD.,  LLD  ,  President  of  Amherst  College.    Hlustrated. 

ISmo.     pp.  160.    Boston:  Nath'l  Noycs,  11  Coruhill.     1855. 

This  is  an  ingenious  composition— a  sort  of  extended  fable,  in  which  the 
animals  convey  a  moral  in  their  conversation,  after  the  manner  of  our  school- 
day  friend,  Mi^op.  There  is  both  grave  humor  and  sharp  satire  throughout, 
and  though  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  Dr.  Hitchcock  entering  the 
field  as  a  comic  %vriter,  even  for  a  serious  puri>ose,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
he  has  acquitted  himself  hand.som»^ly.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  dramatic 
ability  in  the  book,  anil,  ineidenfjilly  and  quit«  apart  from  its  da«ign,  a  con- 
sidenible  amount  ot  information  on  points  of  natural  history.  It  will  have  a 
great  sale,  of  couri'C. 
The    Pioneer's    Dauohtee.    By  Emerson    Bennett.      Philadelphia:    T.  B. 

Peterson. 

This  i.s  an  American  tale,  and  portrays  in  glowing  colors  and  bold  descrip- 
tive powers  the  peculiarities  of  western  border  life,  and  the  foxlikc  cunning  of 
the  war-tutored  savage.  The  author's  vivid  imagination,  his  personal  obser- 
vation and  experience  in  western  life,  and  his  lucid  and  striking  thought,  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  reader  at  once,  and  hold  it  to  the  end  of  the  work 
without  flagging. 

A  Year  of  the  War.    By  A.  G.  de  Gdrowski,    Ncw  York:  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  very  plausible  and  able  plea  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  Eactcm  question. 
Whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  tho  author's  conclusions,  it  cannot  bo 
denied  that  he  is  well-informed  and  moderato  in  his  manner  of  handling  tho 
subject. 

Messrs.  Maflury  &  SiKsbee  have  just  published  a  bcautiAil  photographic  llko- 
noas  of  Sirs.  John  Wood,  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  one  of  tho  liveUest  and  most 
agnseablc  actresses  upon  the  boards-, 

Music— Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  No.  115  Wn.'?hington  Street,  have  just  pub- 
lished the  "Coterie  W.iltji,"  bv  Mi.as  Oeorgiana  N.  Bumh.im,  of  Melmse.  a 
verv  brilliant  composition;  "New  Loudon  City  Guards' March,"  by  Chiu-les 
Stcinruck,  and  The  Druids'  Chorus  and  Finale  of  Norma,  ariangcd  by  H 
Cramer. 
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6CI3VES  m  NORTH  CAROLINA- 

In  No.  3  of  Volume  5  of  the  Pictorial,  wc  gave  a  riew  of  the 
city  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  and  we  now  have  the  plea- 
sure of  presenting  oar  readers  with  a  series  of  illustrations  of  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  and  about  that  place,  from  the"  pencil  of  tlie 
same  artist.  The  largest  illustration  on  the  next  page  gives  a 
picturesque  view  of  Market  Street,  looking  westward,  toward  the 
river,  and  conveys  a  much  better  idea  of  the  general  characteris- 
tics of  the  place  than  volumes  of  letter-press  could  possibly  do. 
The  sketch  was  taken  from  a  central  point,  and  shows  the  Caro- 
lina Hotel  on  the  right.  This  is  tlie  principal  hotel  in  the  place, 
a  very  important  fuct  to  know,  a.s  all  travellers  who  have  to  pass 
through  Wilmington,  north  or  south,  have  to  stop  for  meals,  and 
is  one  of  the  mo.st  prominent  buildings  on  the  street.  Next  to 
it  is  Masonic  Hall,  the  second  story  of  which  is  the  dining-room 
of  the  hotel.  In  the  distance  is  the  Market  House,  an  unique 
building,  with  a  low  tower,  and  in  the  background  arc  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  South,  more  particularly  of  Wilmington, 
in  the  shape  of  mule-tarts.  These  carts  are  of  primitive  construc- 
tion, being  home-made,  except,  perhaps,  the  wheels,  and  are  gen- 
erally owned  and  driven  by  negroes,  who  bring  into  town  the 
products  of  their  small  plots  of  ground,  which  they  convert  into 
cash  or  barter  for  various  necessaries.  The  shafts  are  attac^hed 
to  the  collars  on  the  mules,  and  the  negro  sits  astride  the  animal 
or  cuddled  up  under  the  low  top  among  his  pumpkins,  cabbages, 
pie-plants,  pea-nuts  and  other  dry  goods.  Arrived  in  town,  he 
unharnesses  his  team,  throws  down  a  little  fodder,  tips  up  (or 
down)  his  cart,  and  lies  down  in  the  sun,  patiently  awaiting  his 
customers.  On  certain  days  of  the  week,  twenty  or  more  of  these 
market-wagons  may  be  counted  from  the  steps  of  the  hotel.  Wil- 
mington is  a  port  of  entry  and  capital  of  New  Hanover  County, 
on  the  east  side  of  Cape  Fear  River,  just  below  the  confluence  of 
the  northeast  and  northwest  branches,  about  thirty-five  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  ninety  miles  southeast  from  Fayettesville,  and  one 
hundred  eighty  miles  south-southeast  from  Raleigh.  The  princi- 
pal parts  of  all  the  exports  of  North  Carolina  are  from  Wilming- 
ton. Vessels  of  three  hundred  tons  will  float  in  the  harbor,  but 
its  entrance  is  rendered  difficult  by  a  large  shoal.  Opposite  the 
town  are  the  islands  which  divide  the  river  into  three  streams. 
Those  afford  the  best  rice-fields  in  the  State.  Wilmington  is 
finely  situated  for  trade,  being  at  the  terminus  of  the  great  series 


of  southern  railroads, 
extending  from  New 
York,  and  branching 
in  various  directions 
from  the  main  route. 
November  4th,  1819, 
this  flourishing  place 
received  a  severe  check 
from  a  tenible  confla- 
gration, which  consum- 
ed about  two  hundred 
buildings,  and  occa- 
sioned a  loss  of  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  Nearly 
opposite  the  foot  of 
Market  Street,  on  Point 
Peter,  is  situated  the 
picturesque  o  b  je  c  t 
shown  in  our  second  il- 
lustration. The  Point 
Peter  sawmill  presents 
no  other  claims  for  il- 
lustration but  the  fact 
of  its  being  a  prominent 
object  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  in  arriving  at 
or  departing  from  the 
chief  city  of  North 
Carolina.  Situated  at 
the  confluence  of  the 
two  main  branches  of 
Cape  Fear  River,  it 
receives  its  supplies  of 
timber  from  a  great 
portion  of  the  State, 
and,  having  a  double 
water  front,  the  timber 
is  slid  directly  from  be- 
hind the  saws  upon  the 
decks  of  coasting  ves 
sels,  which  convey  it  to 


a  market  on  the  Atlantic  seaboards. 
A  vast  amount  is  also  sent  to  the 
West  Indies.  On  a  side  street 
running  from  the  Carolina  Hotel, 
north,  is  situated  the  oldest  house 
in  the  city,  represented  in  the  first 
engraving  on  this  page.  When 
this  humble  edifice  was  crci-tcd, 
Brunswick,  some  fifteen  miles  be- 
low Wilmington,  was  the  principal 
town  on  the  Cape  Fear,  and  was 
the  entrepot  of  North  Carolina. 
Within  the  space  of  a  hundred 
years  it  has  bet-ome  the  nucleus  of 
a  considerable  city,  wnile  Bruns- 
wick has  become  a  desolation. 
Thus  it  is  throughout  our  land : 
so  rapid  has  been  our  growth  to- 
ward repletion,  that  he  who  chron- 
icles the  wealth,  prosperity  and 
magnitude  of  a  large  city,  may 
have  seen  the  first  house  erected 
witliin  its  precincts.  Nay  more, 
he  may  have  shot  the  wild  deer  of 
the  forest  where  now  rolls  the  car- 
riage of  the  wealthy  millionaire, 
where  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  lo- 
comotive and  the  smoke  of  in- 
numerable factones  give  token  of 
"  the  busy  haunts  of  men."  What 
a  story  of  oppression  and  resis- 
tance, of  tyrannical  governors  and 
patriotic  regulators,  of  domineer- 
ing British  commanders  and  down- 
trodden patriots,  could  not  that 
modest-looking  building  relate  had 
it  the  fabled  power  of  inanimate 
matter,  and  could  only  .speak. 
Standing  on  the  steps  of  the  ho- 
tel and  looking  up  Market  Street, 
the  visitor  to  Wilmington  will  see 


on  the  right  hand  side,  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Third  Streets, 
an  antiquated  looking  building,  standing  somewhat  back  from 
and  above  the  street,  with  piazzas  on  the  second  and  third  stories, 
a  hipped  roof  and  a  door-yard  filled  with  trees  and  shrubs.  This 
building  was  the  head-quarters  of  Comwallis  during  the  time  he 
remained  in  the  city  after  his  battle  with  Greene  at  Guilford  court 
house.  The  city  was  taken  possession  of  and  occupied  by  Major 
Craig,  in  the  fall  of  1780,  who  held  it  until  the  an-ival  of  his  su- 
perior in  the  following  April.  Cornwallis  remained  in  the  city 
some  eighteen  days  to  recruit  his  shattered  forces  and  arrange  his 
plans,  and  took  possession  of  the  house  represented  in  the  en- 
graving as  his  head -quarters,  it  being  then  the  most  considerable 
one  in  the  place.  The  floors  still  bear  the  marks  of  the  ruthless 
hand  and  axe  of  the  British  scullions,  who  chopped  their  meat 
thereon.  These  and  other  reminiscences  of  revolutionary  timea 
are  sacredly  preserved  intact  by  the  present  occupant,  Dr.  T. 
H.  Wright.  Another,  and  perhaps  the  most  striking,  relic  of  by- 
gone days  to  be  found  in  and  around  Wilmington,  is  the  residence 
of  Cornelius  Harnett,  the  Samuel  Adams  of  the  South,  which  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  east  branch  of  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
about  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  city.  Here  lived  one  of  those 
sterling  patriots,  who,  surrounded  by  everything  that  wealth  can 
give,  or  heart  desire  to  make  life  happy,  were  willing  to  forego 
every  comfort,  and  sacrifice  their  ease,  their  blood  and  their  lives 
on  the  altar  of  their  country's  weal.  Cornelius  Harnett  was  bom 
in  England,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1723.  It  is  not  known  when 
he  came  to  America,  but  when  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  king  and 
parliament  aroused  the  colonies  to  resistance,  he  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  of  leisure  and  of  elevated  station.  He  was  a  member  of 
Assembly  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  and  was 
.chairman  of  the  most  important  committees  of  that  body.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  take  an  active  part  against  the  imposition 
of  the  stamp  act,  and  was  the  leading  spirit  at  the  South,  partic- 
ularly in  the  region  of  the  Cape  Fear.  And  when,  in  1775,  the 
Governor  resigned  his  office,  and  the  provincial  council  was  called 
upon  to  fill  the  vacancy,  Harnett  was  elected  president,  and  became 
actual  governor  of  the  province.  In  the  provincial  Congress  at 
Halifax,  in  April,  1776,  he  moved  that  the  delegates  to  Gen- 
eral Congress  be  instructed  to  use  their  influence  in  favor  of  a  dec- 
laration of  independence;  and  when  that  immortal  document  waa 
received,  he  was  the  first  to  read  it  to  his  neighbors  and  constit- 
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uonts.  When  he  had  finished,  so  great  was  their  joy  and  enthu- 
siasm that  they  mounted  him  upon  their  shoulders  and  paraded 
him  through  the  streets  of  Halifax  in  triumph.  He  was  on  a  com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a  State  Constitution,  and  was  one  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  first  governor  of  the  State.  He  was  afterwards  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  "articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union."  Such 
activity  in  the  cause  of  rebellion  could  not  be  overlooked  by  the 
British,  and  when  ia  general  amnesty  was  offered  to  those  who 
would  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  crown,  Harnett  and  Robert 
Howe  were  alone  excepted  as  arch  traitors.  It  was  his  misfortune 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  lie  died  while  a  captive, 
at  the  age  of  58.  His  remains  lie  in  theSt.  James's  churchyard, 
in  Wilmington.  Hilton,  his  residence,  although  almost  within 
the  precincts  of  the  city,  isr  one  of  the  most  romantically  beautiful 
plantations  in  the  whole  range  of  the  South.  One  could  hardly 
, conceive  of  a  more  delightful  abode  than  is  here  found  on  tho 
hanks  of  the  Cape  Fear,  surrounded,  as  it  is,  with  the  luxuriant 
foliage  of  a  southern  climate.  Yet  the  allurements  of  such  a 
home,  tlie  claims  of  relations  and  of  kin,  were  not  sufficient  to 
'prevent  this  noble  patri  it  from  throwing  his  wealth  and  influence, 
his  hopes,  his  life,  his  all,  into  the  eommon  stock  which  went  to 
'make  up  the  price  of  our  independence.  May  the  name  of  Cor- 
nelius Harnttt  rank  among  the  highest  on  the  brightest  pi^^e  of 
ourcountiy's  history,  and  be  the  admiration  of  every  age  until 
patriotism  cease  to  be  a  virtue.  The  history  of  North  Carolina 
is  interesting  to  every  American.  Raleigh  sent  a  colony  here  in 
1585.  They  numbered  one  hundred  and  eight  persons,  and  sailed 
from  Plymouth,  in  seven  vessels,  on  the  9lh  of  April.  Among 
ithem  were  Ralph  (afterwards  Sir  Ralph)  Lane,  who  was  to  act 
as  governor.  Sir  Richard  Grcnville,  Cavendish,  afterwards  cele- 
brated as  the  circumnavigator  of  the  globe,  Hariot,  the  inventor 
of  the  modern  system  of  algebraic  notation,  the  historiographer 
'of  the  expedition,  and  an  ingenious  artist.  The  fleet  came  near 
■shipwreck  on  a  point  they  called  Cape  Fear,  and  two  days  after- 
wards anchored  at  Wocoken.  They  made  their  way  to  Roan- 
oVe  through  Ocracock  Inkt.  After  some  time  spent  in  explora- 
^tion,  and  after  landing  the  colonists,  the  ships,  with  Richard 
Grcnville,  returned  to  England.  Lane,  in  a  letter  written  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  spoke  in  enthusiastic  terms  of  the  soil  and 
climate  of  the  new  country.  "  It  is  the  croodliest  soil  under  the 
cope  of  Heaven ;  the  most  plca-^irig  territory  of  the  world ;  the 
continent  is  of  a  huge  and  unknown  greatness,  and  very  well 
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peopled  and  towned,  though 
8avay;elv.  The  climate  is  so 
wholesome  tlirtt  wo  have  not 
one  sick  since  we  touched  the 
land."  The  Enj;lish,  however, 
were  not  destined,  at  this  time, 
to  effect  a  permanent  vettle- 
m*nt.  The  Indians,  wishing; 
tj  get  rid  of  their  stnin^c  vis- 
itors, who  had  treated  them 
with  precipitate  harshness  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  de- 
spatched them  on  fruitless  er- 
rands after  iraaj^inary  mines  of 
gold  and  rivers  ahoundinij  with 
pearls.  Tliey  returned  from 
their  journey  of  exploration, 
exhausted  and  destitute.  The 
disaffection  of  the  Indians  he- 
came  every  day  more  apparent, 
and  their  deadly  enmity  was 
provoked  by  the  massacre  of 
their  king  and  his  chief  men, 
whom  Lane  suspected  of  a  de- 
6it;nof  murdering  his  colonists. 
The  result  of  this  attempt  at 
colonization  is  sketched  by 
Bancroft  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  history:  "la  the  island 
of  Roanoke,  the  men  began  to 
despond  ;  they  looked  in  vain 
to\vaj-ds  the  ocean  for  supplies 
from  England ;  they  were 
sighing  for  the  luxuries  of  the 
cities  in  their  native  land ; 
when  of  a  sudden  it  was  ru- 
moiVd  that  the  sea  was  white 
with  the  sails  of  three  and 
twenty  ships  ;  and  within  three 
days  Sir  Francis  Drake  had 
anchored  his  fleet  at  sea  out- 
side of  Roanoke  Inlet,  in  the 
wild  road  of  their  bad  harbor. 
He  had  come  here,  on  his 
way  from  the  West  Indies 
to  England,  to  visit  the  domain 
of  his  friend.  With  the  celer- 
ity of  genius,  he  discovered 
the  measures  which  the  ex- 
igency of  the  ca*e  required, 
and  supplied  the  wants  of  Lane 
to  the  uttermost,  giving  him  a 
bark  of  seventy  tons,  with  pin- 
naces and  small  boats,  and  all 
needed  provisions  for  the  colony.' 


CORNWALLIS  S  HEAD-QUARTERSj  AND  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  WILMINGTON. 


It  was  his  wish  that  the  col- 


onists should  remain  and  pun^ue  their  discoveries;  but  the  men 
were  discoumgcd,  and  Lane  yielding  to  their  entreaties,  all  em- 
barked for  England.  *'  The  return  of  Lane  was  a  precipitate  de- 
sertion ;  a  little  delay  would  have  furnished  the  colony  with  am- 
ple suppUes.  A  few  days  afterwaid,  a  ship  arrived,  laden  with  all" 
the  stores  needed  by  tlie  infant  settlement."  In  another  fortnight, 
Grenville  made  his  appearance  with  three  ships,  and  left  tifteen 
men  on  the  island  of  Koanoke,  to  maintain  the  English  claim  to 
the  country.  It  was  in  1650  that  the  first  permanent  settlement 
was  made  by  white  emigrants  from  Virginia,  What  is  now  called 
Carolina,  formed,  according  to  the  Spaniards,  a  part  of  Florida : 
it  was  called  Carolina  by  the  French,  in  honor  of  Charles  IX., 
when  they  made  their  ill-siarred  attempt  to  colonize  the  North 
American  coast.  In  1661  a  second  English  colony  came  from 
Massachusetts,  and  settled  on  the  Cape  Fear  River.  In  1667  the 
coltny  obtained  a  representative  government.  Locke's  scheme 
of  government  was  abandoned  after  a  trial.  In  1717  Carolina 
from  a  proprietary  became' a  royal  government,  and  continued  so 


till  1775.  The  North  Carolinians  rushed  to  arms  at  the  first  toc- 
sin of  the  revolution,  and  nobly  embarked  life  and  fortune  in  the 
cause  of  American  independence.  The  Mecklenburg  resolutions 
of  1775  anticipated  the  principle  and  language  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  North  Carolina  was  the  theatre  of  some  of  the 
severest  battles  of  the  war.  In  the  arms  of  the  State,  the  figure 
of  liberty  displays  the  scroll  of  the  constitution,  and  no  State  of 
the  Union  has  a  better  title  to  bear  such  an  emblem  of  loyalty. 

FOGS,  TRADE  WIKBS  AND  WATERSPOUTS. 

Near  the  equator,  and  on  either  side  of  it,  for  eight  or  ten  de- 
grees north  and  south,  is  what  is  called  the  zone  of  variable  winds 
and  calms.  The  trade  winds  are  perpetual  winds  occurring  in  the 
open  tropical  seas,  north  and  south  of  this  zone  of  calms,  and  are 
so  called  because  they  greatly  promote  navigation  and  trade.  To 
the  north  of  the  equator  these  winds  blow  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  Ocean  from  the  northeast,  but  further  to  the  west  they  become 
more  easterly,  and  sometimes  even  blow  from  a  little  south  uf  east. 
South  of  the  equator  they  blow  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  ocean. 


from  the  southeast,  but  become 
nearly  due  east  towards  the 
west.  The  weather  is  gener- 
ally fine  when  the  trade  winds 
are  blowing ;  but  the  interme- 
diate belt  of  sea  is  remarkable 
for  the  ({uantity  of  rain  that 
falls  there.  The  trade  winds 
occur  both  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  but  vary  con- 
siderably, both  in  extent  and 
force,  in  those  two  great  di- 
visions of  water.  In  the  At- 
lantic they  have  a  wider  range 
on  the  Ajiaericiin  than  on  the 
European  side,  and  are  much 
better  determined  than  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  bounda- 
ries of  the  trade  winds  in  the 
temperate  zone,  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, and  in  both  oceans, 
vary  with  the  sea.^ons.  The 
cause  of  these  winds  is  gener- 
erally  considered  to  be  the  con- 
stant rarefaction  of  the  air  be- 
tween the  tropics,  where  the 
sun  exerts  so  much  more 
power  than  in  the  temperate 
zone,  and  the  consequent  rush- 
ing in  of  currents  of  cold  air, 
from  the  north  and  south,  to- 
wards the  equator.  If  the 
winds  moved  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  earth,  the  currents 
would  of  course  be  north  and 
south ;  but  as  tliis  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  earth  moves  far 
more  rapidly  from  west  to  east, 
the  winds  are  left  behind,  and 
appear  to  blow  from  other 
points.  Thus  they  blow  from 
the  northeast  in  the  northei4i 
hemisphere,  and  from  the 
southeast  in  the  southern, 
while  near  the  equator,  and 
when  influenced  by  land,  they 
occasionally  blow  due  east,  or 
nearly  so.  Fogs  and  mists  are 
the  result  of  a  small  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere near  the  ground,  in  those 
countries  where  the  soil  is  oc- 
casionally damp  and  compar- 
atively warm,  while  the  air  is 
damp  and  cold.  The  damp  air  in  contact  with  the  earth,  on  a 
calm  morning,  chilled  by  the  colder  air  above,  parts  with  its  mois- 
ture, or,  at  least,  the  moisture  assumes  the  form  of  visible  vapor. 
Where  there  are  vast  multitudes  of  minute  particles  of  carbon 
floating  in  the  air,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  cities,  these 
mi.x  with  the  vapor  and  form  those  thick  and  almost  opaque  fogs 
so  well  known  in  London  and  other  places.  Thus  also  are  formed 
the  thick  fogs  off  the  coast  of  New  Foundland,  where  the  melting 
icebergs,  stranded  on  the  "  great  bank,"  chill  the  air,  and  cause  it 
to  part  with  a  large  portion  of  the  moisture  it  held  in  a  transpar- 
ent state.  Watei-spouts  are  simply  the  result  of  the  tendency  of 
all  fluid  matter  to  run  in  whirls  or  circuits  when  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  unequal  or  opposing  forces.  They  belong  to  the  same 
class  of  natural  phenomena  that  whirlwinds,  squalls,  etc.,  do. 
They  often  work  spirally,  like  a  corkscrew,  and  move  along  like 
an  eddy  in  agitated  \vater,  commonly  beginning  to  revolve  at  the 
bottom  of  a  cloud  which  descends  within  it,  and  from  which 
pillar-like  appearance  the  term  of  waterspout  has  been  derived.— 
Neiv  York  Sunday  Times. 
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[Written  tor  Ballou's  Tictorial.] 

THREE  SO\>ETS. 

TO  MISS  ,  OF  VTASHENGTOX,  D  C. 

SY  WILLIAM  L.   SHOEMAKER. 


Ah,  thou  art  fair,— fair  as  the  momiDg'a  prime, 

And  dc'wj  fresh  as  id  the  rose's  bloom, 

And  good  (methioks)  as  beautiful,  to  whom, 
Unknown,  I  pour  the  homage  of  my  rhyme  I 
A  thousand  knights  wonld  have,  in  the  olden  time, 

Each  deemed  it  fame  thy  fnvors  to  assume. 

And  died  for  thpc,  and  gladly  met  their  doom, 
And  not  to  worship  thee  have  deemed  it  crime. 
A  thousand  minstrels  would  have  sung  thy  fac« 

As  one  all  peerless,  and  have  singled  thee 

To  crown  with  wreatlus  of  deathksd  poesy; 
So  rich  art  thou  ia  every  mystic  grace, 

MakJDg  us  almost  marvel  if  thou  be. 
In  very  sooth,  of  our  own  eurth-bom  race. 

II. 

I  have  beheld  thee  in  the  crowded  hall. 

Where  youth  and  beauty  met;  hut  thou,  most  fair, 

Thou'rt  like  a  star  through  clouds  among  them,  there, 
The  cynosure, — the  wonder  of  them  all. 
Nor  dost  thou  to  thine  aid  those  trappings  call, 

Which  others  use;  as  well  the  rose  would  care 

For  other  charms  than  hers  already  are ; 
Nor  gold  nor  pearl  thou  needest  to  enthrall 
Who  look  on  thee.     "  Plain  in  thy  neatness,''  thou 

Look'st  queenly  with  but  one  flower  in  thy  hair; 

And  thy  bright  eyes  outshine  all  gems  most  rare; 
Nor  would  a  diadem  on  thy  modest  brow 

Give  thee  more  sway  th-in  thou,  uncrowned,  dost  bear, 
Who  art,  by  beauty's  power,  a  sovereign  now, 

ni. 

And  sometimes  I  have  seen  thee  on  the  street, 

Sailing  with  stately  modesty  along. 

Even  tike  the  motion  of  a  welt-tuned  song, 
When  every  one  whom  thou  thereon  diilst  meet, 
Would  look  upon  thee  in  thy  garments  neat. 

And  seem  to  bless  thee  the  rude  crowd  among, 

As  if  an  angel  walked  amid  the  throng, 
Or  amid  brambles  sprang  a  rose  most  sweet. 
And  sometimes  I  have  turned  my  head  to  gaze 

On  thy  receding  form,  and  felt,  the  whila^ 

Like  a  lone  dweller  on  a  barren  isle, 
Who  sees  a  homeward  vessel,  through  the  hajse 
Pass  out  of  sight;  but  thou,  for  many  days, 

Thy  hcavenfy  look  would  my  doll  dreams  beguile. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

^GINA. 

BY   EDWIN     W.    MONTAGUE. 

Beautiful  JEgixa,  the  renowned  rival  of  Athens,  lies  in  full 
view  from  her  hills,  at  the  distance  of  about  tiventy  miles  from 
the  Piraeus.  One  fine  raoniing  in  the  last  of  June,  I  joined  a 
party  on  an  expedition  to  this  island.  It  was  a  eampany  calcu- 
lated to  appreciate  the  full  interest  of  what  would  be  seen ;  there 
was  my  old  companion,  the  professor,  my  messmate,  the  indefati- 
gable Scotch  scholar,  and  a  young  German  artist,  with  the  gift  of 
song,  and  now  employed  by  the  queen  on  paintings  for  the  palace, 
Francois,  the  most  learned,  intelligent  and  agreeable  of  Greek 
guides,  accompanied  us  and  managed  the  expedition.  We  drove 
before  sunrise  to  the  Pirsus,  making  our  way  outside  the  town, 
to  the  right,  to  a  little  cove  where  a  sail  boat  with  two  oarsmen 
had  come  to  meet  us,  thus  evading  the  port  laws,  which  allow  no 
boat  to  leave  the  harbor  before  ten  o'clock.  By  the  way,  the  nav- 
igation laws  of  the  Greek  kingdom  are  very  injudicious,  and 
tend,  by  their  foolish  restrictions,  to  throw  a  great  part  of  the 
carrying  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  steamers  which  ply 
bet\vccn  the  Greek  ports.  A  good  breeze  bore  us  rapidly  along, 
and  in  two  or  three  hours  we  landed  on  the  northeast  side  of  the 
island,  where  we  saw  excavations  in  the  rocks  just  covered  by  the 
water,  and  other  indications  of  the  existence  of  a  port  there  in 
ancient  times.  We  walked  to  a  garden  a  little  way  from  the 
shore,  looking  greener  than  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  there,  among  grape  vines  and  under  a  broad 
fig  tree,  took  our  lunch. 

Francois  talked  with  us  about  his  nation,  and  expressed  decid- 
edly hi.^  disapprobation  of  the  king,  for  his  personal,  as  well  as 
his  political  qualities,  "for,"  said  he,  "  he  is  deaf,  he  squints,  he 
lisps,  and — he  has  no  children!"  But  wc  were  impatient  to 
reacli  the  temple  which  we  had  seen  to  good  advantage  before 
reaching  the  shore,  its  graceful  pillars,  on  the  summit  of  a  consid- 
erable elevation,  beautifully  relieved  against  the  sky.  We  climb- 
ed the  hill,  which  is  dotted  with  pretty  bashes  and  small  trees, 
and  found  considerable  remains  of  the  temple  still  existing — 
twenty  columns  of  the  pcrilwlos  and  two  of  the  cella  standing  entire, 
and  still  surmounted  by  the  architrave.  Drums  of  the  fallen  col- 
umns lay  scattered  here  and  there,  in  the  most  picturesque  con- 
fusion ;  and  the  green  shrubs  on  the  sloping  sides  of  tiie  hill,  the 
view  of  vales  and  heights  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  the 
all-glorioas  prospect  of  the  sea  and  the  Attic  coast  from  Sumium 
to  Salamis,  made  up,  with  the  beautiful  i-uins,  a  scene  of  unu- 
sual interest  and  variety.  The  stone  of  which  the  temple  is  built 
is  of  a  light  gray  color,  and  porous.  Where  exposed  to  the 
storms,  it  has  been  consideral)Iy  worn  and  enten.  It  was  covered 
with  stucco — now  almost  entirely  worn  away — and,  in  parts, 
beautifully  painted.  We  were  disappointed  in  the  size  of  the 
temple.  The  pillars,  seen  in  the  clcnr  air  at  a  distance,  from  the 
sea,  give  tlus  idea  of  a  much  larger  building  than  is  actually 
found.     There  is  some  rfrspute  among  the  learned  upon  the  name 


of  this  old  and  beautiful  Doric  edifice.  It  has  been  the  preva- 
lent idea — as  it  is  certainly  the  most  grateful  belief — that  this  is 
that  renowned  temple  of  Zeus  Panhcllenius,  built  on  the  spot 
where  the  prayers  of  .^acu-J,  the  most  pious  of  mankind,  ap- 
peased the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  stayed  the  plague  of  famine  and 
hartenness  with  which  the  gods  had  smitten  all  Greece.  But 
Wordsworth,  and  others,  think  that  the  position  does  not  accord 
with  that  assigned  by  old  writers  to  the  temple  commemorating 
this  successful  intercession,  and  infer,  from  an  inscription  found 
in  the  neighborhood,  that  it  is  a  temple  of  Minerva.  I  fancy, 
however,  that  the  German  artist  wlio  was  with  us,  and  who  car- 
ried away  a  beautiful  sketch  of  the  lovely  ruin,  cared  little  about 
its  name.  This  temple  and  the  beautiful  hill  it  surmounts  have 
furnished  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Turner's 
paintings. 

Those  parts  of  the  island  which  wc  saw  did  not  look  so  fertile 
as  I  had  expected.  The  soil  was  dry  and  scorched  and  the  vege- 
tation scanty.  We  saw  one  or  two  carib  trees,  and  many  figs 
and  olives.  Ants  were  num«rous,  but  we  met  none  of  the  Myr- 
midons. A  mun  or  two  in  the  fields  and  a  few  boys  watering 
donkeys  at  a  well  in  a  hollow,  were  the  only  human  beings  we 
encountered. 

The  wind  had  gone  down  when  wc  got  again  on  to  the  water, 
and  we  bad  to  depend  upon  our  oars  to  return.  The  long  pas- 
sage was  enlivened  by  pleasant  talk,  and  songs  both  Greek  and 
German.  The  professor  improvised  a  Greek  song,  and  imitated 
most  capitally  the  uneartlily  intonations  and  Chinese  rudeness  of 
Greek  singing. 

And  now  that  I  have  described  one  of  my  last  little  journeys  in 
Greece,  I  cannot  refrain  from  declaring  some  of  my  impressions 
of  the  character  of  this  people,  and  the  future  that  awaits  them. 
Que  of  the  first  things  which  strikes  a  stranger  is  a  certain  as- 
pect of  youthful  hope  and  independence  in  the  very  bearing  and 
address  of  the  modern  Greeks,  confirmed  always,  on  nearer  ac- 
quaintance, by  their  conversation.  It  is  that  which  distinguishes 
the  Greek  so  pre-eminently  above  the  other  southern  races  of 
Europe.  Take  the  Italian,  and  mark  how  hopeless  and  enervate 
is  the  eye  and  the  whole  bearing,  how  soul  and  body  have  alike 
degenerated  under  centuries  of  priestcraft  and  bondage  !  Every- 
thing in  Greece,  on  the  contrary,  tells  of  a  Future — a  future  of 
grander  development,  of  vastly  augmented  prosperity.  And  in 
one  respect,  eeitainly,  the  Greeks  have  taken  the  wisest  and  most 
effectual  means  to  bring  about  this  glorious  result — they  have 
made  liberal  provision  for  the  free  education  of  their  children. 
Much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  particularly  in  the  smaller  hamlets, 
but  there  is  no  considerable  village  in  Greece  which  has  not  al- 
ready its  public  school,  in  which  the  pupils  are  taught  the  ancient 
as  well  as  the  modem  Greek  languages,  and  well  instructed  in 
the  elementary  sciences.  Many  a  bright-eyed,  handsome  youth 
have  we  met  in  various  parts  of  the  country — the  boys  and  young 
men  here  are  often  gloriously  beautiful — not  so  the  maidens — 
who,  his  powers  cultivated  in  one  of  these  seminaries,  exhibited 
an  intelligence  and  cleverness  which  could  not  but  fill  us  with 
the  hope  that  he  would  be  an  ornament  to  his  country  and  do 
much  to  promote  her  welfare  in  coming  years.  When  a  well- 
educated  generation  has  once  come  upon  the  stage,  in  a  country 
of  such  physical  and  moral  capacities  of  greatness,  something 
must  surely  be  done  to  develop  her  resources  and  elevate  her 
rank  among  the  nations.  Those  bright  lads  are  prophets  of  a 
resurrection  of  the  nation. 

The  Greeks  have,  too,  that  hopefulness  and  confidence  of  fu- 
ture greatness,  which  is  always  a  sure  omen  of  success.  *'  We 
are  young,"  say  they,  "  and  have  not  as  yet  had  time  to  develop 
our  resources  and  take  our  proper  place  among  the  nations.  A 
little  longer,  and  we  shall  compare  favorably  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced civilizations."  They  believe  there  is  nothing  of  which 
their  race  is  not  capable.  In  war,  as  in  everything  else,  they 
think  themselves  invincible.  The  whole  kingdom  is  watching 
eagerly  the  progress  of  the  difficulty  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

The  Greeks  fight  like  tigers  against  tlieir  ancient  foe,  and  ren- 
der no  insignificant  aid  to  the  Russian  bear.  The  wildest  notions 
are  prevalent  here  in  relation  to  the  consequences  of  this  strug- 
gle. It  is  the  Greeks  who  arc  to  gain  by  the  downfall  of  the 
Mohammedan  power — it  is  a  new  Greek  empire  that  is  to  rise  up- 
on the  ruins  of  Constantinople.  And  could  the  millions  of 
Greeks  in  the  Ottoman  dominions  unite  with  their  brethren  of 
the  little  kingdom  of  Otho,  and  rallying  round  a  common  cause, 
consent  to  forget  local  interests  and  prejudices,  a  new  Byzantine 
empire  might  be  formed,  and  the  Greek  race,  which  even  in  its 
present  state  so  nearly  monopolizes  the  intelligence,  enterprise 
and  commerce  of  the  Levant,  assume  a  position  in  the  political 
world  commensurate  with  its  capacities  and  worthy  of  its  ancient 
renown. 

For  myself,  however,  I  expect  no  such  result,  at  least  not  in 
the  present  generation.  Miuli  must  be  done  to  educate  and  civ- 
ilize the  robbers  of  Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Greece,  and  the 
illiterate  l)Oors  of  all  the  provinces,  before  the  Greeks  can  be 
taught  to  aspire  for  a  nobler  position,  and  to  see  the  necessity  of 
union  and  self-sacrifice.  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  may  swell  the 
narrow  dominions  of  modem  Hellas,  if  they  should  he  wrested 
from  the  Sultan  ;  and  it  is  certainly  the  interest  of  the  great 
powers,  that,  if  Turkey  falls,  Greece  rather  than  Russia,  should 
be  the  gainer.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  the  time  has  come 
when  it  would  he  wise  to  attempt  to  estaliUsh  a  more  extended 
Greek  power  than  the  present  kingdom  would  be  after  receiving 
this  extension.  Yet  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  extravagant  ex- 
pectations of  these  Athenians;  exaggerated  hope  is  better  tlian 
crushing  despair,  the  extravagance  of  freedom  than  the  sluggish- 
ness and  stagnation  of  bondage. 
Meanwhile  what  is  the  government  of  Otho  doing  for  the  devel- 


opment of  the  resources  and  the  furthering  of  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  nation  1  Except,  I  fear,  in  the  liberal  provisions 
for  popular  education,  little  or  nothing.  He  has,  indeed,  beauti- 
fied the  capital,  and,  beyond  the  squalid,  miserable,  one  story  huts 
of  rude  stone  which  formed  the  Turkish  town,  broad  streets  of 
commodious  and  handsome  residences  have  been  built,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  new  houses  in  a  thriving  New  England  town.  A 
carriage  road  has  been  made  to  the  PirjEus,  another  on  which  the 
queen  can  ride  to  Pentelicon,  and  another  even  from  Athens  to 
Thebes.  The  Pcloponncssus,  too,  can  boast  of  at  least  one  road 
of  considerable  length.  But  this  beggarly  list  exhausts  the  cat- 
alogue. It  is  a  shame  that  the  govemment  has  been  so  blind  to 
its  true  policy,  as  well  as  its  great  duty — that  of  making  tlie  most 
lilieral  "internal  improvements,"  and  stimulating  agriculture  and 
all  the  arts  by  opening  facilities  of  communication  from  place  to 
place  and  between  the  interior  and  the  seaports.  Selfish  and 
bigoted  opposition  to  liberal  expenditures  of  the  public  money 
for  internal  improvements  is  not,  however,  a  thing  unknown  in 
certain  states  which  profess  to  he  more  civilized  and  enlightened 
than  Greece. 

Greece  is  a  limited  monarchy,  the  king  having  granted  a  con- 
stitution in  September,  1844.  It  is  notorious,  however,  that  the 
govemment  interferes  constantly  in  the  'election  of  members  of 
the  legi.slature,  and  succeeds,  by  menaces  and  bribes,  in  securing 
a  majority  of  the  "  Russian  "  or  tory  party.  The  .^miserable  de- 
pendency of  the  state  is  sho\vn  in  the  fact  that  even  political  par- 
ties take  the  names  of  foreign  powers,  that  power  to  whose  char- 
acter and  influence  the  respective  party  may  incline.  Thus,  be- 
sides the  "  Russian,"  there  are  the  "  French "  and  the  "  Eng- 
lish "  parties,  which  two  sometimes  con'espond.  The  liberals 
say  that  the  king,  averse  to  constitutional  freedom,  is  determined 
to  convince  the  people  that  the  experinrcnt  will  fail,  and  that  he 
subsidizes  the  parliament  for  tliis  purpose. 

It  is  ditficiilt  to  form,  from  the  statements  of  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, an  accurate  opinion  of  tne  character  of  their  king.  Truth- 
fulness is  not  the  distinguishing  virtue  of  these  people,  and  party 
spirit  is  as  extravagant  here  as  in  the  worst  days  of  England  or 
America.  That  he  labors  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  is  admitted  by  all.  No  document  whatever 
is  issued  by  his  ministers  witliout  having  first  received  his  care- 
ful revision ;  no  measure  is  taken  without  his  careful  study  and 
his  express  approbation.  Even  his  health  has  been  impaired  by 
his  close  application.  A  foreigner,  he  has  mastered  the  languages 
of  his  kingdom,  and  talks  with  fluency  the  Romaic  and  the  Al- 
banian. From  all  I  could  learn,  and  from  the  evidence  of  his 
public  acts,  I  have  little  doubt  that  he  sincerely  desires  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  that  his  unremittmg  labors 
are  directed  to  this  end.  But  brought  up  in  the  narrow  school  of 
a  second-rate  German  power,  and  endowed  with  no  remarkable 
capacity  of  intellect  by  nature,  his  views  of  govemment  are  nar- 
row, illiberal  and  despotic,  and  his  self-will  and  obstinacy  make 
him  deaf  to  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  a  nobler  policy. 
His  faults  are  faults  of  judgment,  not  of  intention  ;  and  it  is  his 
misfortune  to  be  placed  over  a  people  who  would  find  something 
to  carp  at  in  the  wisest  and  best  of  mankind. 

Otho  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  June,  1815,  and  arrived  in  Greece 
the  6th  of  February,  1833.  Three  councillors,  appointed  by  his 
father,  the  King  of  Bavaria,  administered  affairs  until  his  twen- 
tieth birthday,  the  1st  of  June  (or,  according  to  the  Greek  reck- 
oning, the  20th  of  May),  1835,  when  he  ascended  the  throne  as 
monarch.  On  the  22d  of  November,  1836,  he  married  Amalia, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  then  in  her  eighteenth  year. 
She  is  fair  and  of  pleasing  person,  an  early  riser  and  a  splendid 
equestrian.  She  is  universally  popular  in  the  nation,  and  has 
administered  the  affairs  as  Queen  Regent  with  great  applause  on 
two  occasions  (in  1850  and  1852),  when  her  husband  was  com- 
pelled m  consequence  of  ill  health,  to  travel  away  from  Greece. 
The  king  has  wisely  adopted  the  national  costume,  which  be- 
comes him  well.  He  may  he  seen  every  evening  taking  his  horse- 
back exercise,  of  which  he  is  very  fond. 

Otho  is  Catholic  and  Amalia  Protestant.  It  is  in  the  bond' 
that  their  children  shall  be  educated  in  the  Greek  Church,  but 
the  hopes  of  the  nation  for  a  native  prince  of  their  own  faith, 
have  thus  far  been  disappointed.  The  priests,  however,  have  no 
reason  to  complain  that  they  have  not  sufficient  influence  in  the 
govemment,  as  the  case  of  Dr.  King  abundantly  shows. 

This  ascendency  of  priestcraft  is  one  of  the  evil  signs  in  Greece. 
The  Greek  Church,  however,  has  never  been  so  intolerant  as  tho 
Catholic,  and  there  is  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the  people  not 
to  be  cmshed  by  ecclesiastical  domination.  Let  the  favored  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  like  America,  foster  what  is  good  in  Greece, 
in  faith  that  it  will  outgrow  the  bad.  The  Greeks  need  lessons 
in  agriculture  and  all  the  arts,  improved  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, and  books  and  money  for  purposes  of  education. 

Why  have  not  the  United  States  a  minister  to  Greece  ?  Even 
our  trade  might  be  so  extended  as  to  justify  the  appointment  on 
commercial  considerations,  and  certainly  on  moral  grounds  the 
United  States  ought  to  have  an  accredited  agent  of  enlarged  views 
and  persuasive  manners  in  this  country,  through  whom  what  is 
good  and  great  in  our  example  might  be  brought  to  have  its  duo 
influence  on  the  government  and  policy  of  a  young  nation,  des- 
tined yet,  1  doubt  not,  to  play  an  important  part  on  the  great 
stage  of  the  world. 


A  person  who  squanders  away  liis  fortune  in  rioting  and  pro- 
fuseness,  is  neither  just  to  himself  or  others  ;  for,  by  a  conduct  of 
this  kind,  his  superfluities  flow  in  an  irregular  channel ;  and  those 
that  are  the  most  unworthy,  are  the  greatest  sharei-s  of  them  ;  who 
do  not  fail  to  censure  him  when  his  substance  is  exhausted. — Dr. 
Fuller. 
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ULUIY  RUSSELL  flIlTFORD. 

This  distinguished  English  authoress  has  died  hitely,  lamented 
by  ft  Ifti^e  circle  of  pergonal  friends,  and  by  thousands  who  never 
eaw  hei",  hut  loved  her  works,  in  which  genius,  grace,  feminine 
tiiste  and  purity  were  happily  blended.  She  was  born  at  tlie  town 
ofAlresford,  Hanipsliire  Co.,  England,  Dec.  25,  17S9,  and  died 
January  lOth,  pfthe  present  year.  Her  first  hook,  "Our  Vil- 
l:igc,"  won  her  the  api)lause  of  the  public,  and  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  the  first  minds  of  her  native  hind.  She  attempted 
tragedy,  and  not  without  success — her  "  Rienzi  "  being  equally 
popular  in  the  closet  and  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Fields,  the  poet,  in 
an  admirable  obituary  notice  of  this  lady,  written  for  tlie  Trans- 
cript, soys  : 

"  Xo  writer  was  ever  more  fondly  respected  among  the  Eng- 
lish common  people,  the  peasantry  of  the  land,  tlian  Miss  Mitford. 
"Whoever  has  had  the  happiness  to  accompany  her  about  the 
green  lanes  of  her  own  country  will  not  fail  to  remember  the 
frequent  lifted  hat  ar.d  modest  curtsy  by  the  roadside.  One  sum- 
mer day  the  writer  of  thii  brief  notice  rode  with  her  to  a  cricket- 
match  some  distance  from  her  cottage,  and  wlien  her  caniage  came 
ui)on  the  green,  the  game  was  suspended,  that  the  players  miglit 
flock  about  her  and  pay  their  respects.  With  what  an  interest 
she  inquired  about  the  sport,  and  how  knowingly  she  chatted  with 
the  young  people  assembled  to  greet  her,  her  companion  that  day 
must  always  remember.  So  excellent  a  woman,  so  richly  en- 
dowed a  genius,  has  seldom  gladdened  the  world,  and  now  that 
her  beautiful  name  has  been  borne  away  among  the  angels,  we 
look  in  vain  for  another  to  fill  the  place  she  has  left  on  the  earth. 
The  story  of  her  life  is  written  in  her  works.  Beautiful  as  a  sum- 
mer day  flowed  ou  the  current  of  her  existence,  and  although 
some  passing  clouds  briefly  obscured  tlie  sunlight  of  her  pathway, 
her  years  have  been  more  touched  with  joy  than  soitow." 


Ballou's  Pictorial. — The  i!lustTate(i  newspaper,  projected  by  Mr.  F.  Glea- 
son,  and  lately  purchased  by  M^turin  M.  BaUou.  Esq.,  its  editor  from  the  out- 
Bet,  haa  commenced  the  je;ir  with  a  Dew  hetuling,  new  type,  and  paper  of 
superior  quality.  There  is  now  an  artistic  »ty\n  and  fini.-^li  about  it  which  it 
never  before  dispbiyed,  and  it  is  now  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  London 
Illustrated  News  and  Paris  illustrations.  It  is  a  gratifjiing  proof  of  the  rapid 
advancement  of  the  arts  in  this  country,  and  reflects  high  credit  on  the  enter- 
prise and  liberality  of  its  new  proprii'tor.  Mr.  BaUou  is  a  gentleman  of  ability, 
tact  and  business  talent,  and  he  has  associated  with  him,  as  assistant  editor, 
Mr,  Francis  A.  Durivage,  who  has  been  many  years  connected  with  the  press, 
and  who  is  a  graceful  and  popular  writer  of  prose  and  poetry.  Mr,  Ballou's 
two  weeklies,  the  Pictori.\l  and  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  involve  an  immense 
outlay,  but  are  largely  remunerative. — Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine. 


The  Anglo-Americax. — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  in  his  lec- 
ture thus  announced,  says  a  good  many  smart  witticisms,  and 
illustrates  some  eminent  trutlis,  but  the  effort  struck  us  as  con- 
tfilning  much  that  was  "  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable,"  and  hardly 
worthy  the  lecturer's  reputation. 


Trce  to  the  Last. — That  noble-hearted  woman,  Lady  Frank- 
lin, has  resolved  to  expend  the  remnant  of  her  fortune  in  fitting 
out  another  Arctic  expedition. 


SFLINTSRS. 

....  The  past  winter  has  been  a  most  caprieious  one.     Glad 
are  we  that  it  has  gone  at  last. 

The  study  of  agriculture  has  been  introduced  into  the 

New  Hampshire  schools.     A  grand  move. 

....  The  Baroness  de  Marguerites  was  lately  manied  to  G.  C. 
Foster,  in  Moyamensing  Prison,  Pennsylvania. 

An  iron  steamship,  building  in  London  for  the  Australian 

trade,  is  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  long. 

....   The  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  beer  has  been  prohib- 
ited in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  all  licenses  revoked. 

....  Deacon  Foster's  annual  concerts  and  speeches  are  eras  in 
music  and  eloquence. 

The  gold  mines  of  Virginia  don't  pay,  for  the  want  of  ade- 
quate machinery  to  work  them. 

But  for  the  beauty  of  its  music  the  plot  of  the  opera  of 

Don  Giovanni  would  drive  it  from  the  stage,  ^ 

Judge  Briggs,  former  governor  of  this  State,  lately  held  a 

session  of  the  municipal  court  in  this  city. 

The  "  Crayon  "  is  severe  on  round,  stiff,  high-crowned 

hats.     They  are  not  iEsthetic  enough. 

....     It  is  not  true  that  the  small-pox  has  been  raging  in  the 
city  of  Charlestown — the  authorities  deny  it. 

The  author  of  "  The  Heir  of  RedclifFe,"  and   "  Heart's 

Ease,"  is  an  Engli^^h  lady  named  Charlotte  Yonge. 
■    ....  It  is  stated  that  the  wages  of  a  first  rate  servant  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  are  only  seventy  cents  a  week. 

ilrs.  TroUope,  the  novelist  and  libeller  of  this  country,  is 

living  in  a  beautiful  villa  in  Florence. 

....  The  author  of  "Parisian  Sights,   so  popular  here,  is  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Jarves,  now  in  Italy. 

.  —  It  is  talked  of  attaching  wash-rooms  to  our  public  scliools. 
Cleanliness  ought  to  be  enforced. 

A  man  named  Leet  sold  S600  worth  of  lottery  tickets, 

drew  all  the  prizes,  and  left  for  California. 

....  They  have  had  a  snow  storm  of  six  days*  duration  in 
Illinois — snow  eight  feet  deep. 

....  The  Memphis  navy  yard  property  has  been  sold  at  auction 
in  residence  lots.    The  amount  realized  was  559,374  62. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  PICTORIAL. 

In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  bound  volume  of  our  paper, 
taking  in  at  a  glance  the  hundreds  of  subjects  therein  described 
with  pen  and  pencil,  the  curiosities  of  natural  history,  the  public 
buildings,  the  prominent  men  and  women  of  the  time,  events  that 
affoct  the  world,  new  and  wonderful  machinery,  scenes  of  sublim- 
ity and  beauty  that  years  may  change,  for  the  face  of  nature  even 
alters  in  this  changeful  world,  we  could  not  help  thinking  that  our 
humble  labors  were' destined  to  accomplish  something  more  than 
the  amusement  of  the  passing  hour,  and  that  our  work,  possessing 
a  certain  historical  value,  might  chance  to  reach  posterity.  A 
large  portion  of  our  subscribers  preserve  and  bind  their  volumes. 
A  collection  of  twenty,  or  a  hundred  engravings,  even,  is  apt  to 
be  lost  in  the  course  of  years,  but  a  work  that  embraces  hundreds 
and  thousands  deserves  and  receives  a  t)Ctter  fate. 

It  has  been  observed  that  if  Pompeii  or  Herculaneum  were  to 
restore  us  the  lost  annals  of  the  pontiffs  of  Rome,  it  would  create 
a  great  sensation  among  the  learned.  If,  instead  of  these  annals, 
we  could  get  hold  of  the  Diurna  Acta,  the  acts  of  the  Senate,  the 
reports  of  the  legislative  ^t'^semblies  of  Home,  to  which  Caisar 
gave  publicity  two  thousand  years  ago,  educated  people  would  be 
yet  more  excited.  But  if,  instead  of  cither  of  these,  the  journal  of 
the  compiler  Chrestus,  of  whom  Cicero  speaks  so  contemptuously 
in  his  "  Familiar  Letters,"  could  be  brought  to  liglit,  with  its  ver- 
sion of  daily  occurrences,  strange  accidents,  lawsuits,  theatres, 
man-iagc  notices  and  scandal — the  "  Herald  "  of  old  Rome — the 
stiipidist  pupil  wlio  ever  yawned  over  Andrews  and  Stoddard 
would  be  ready  to  dig  deep  into  Latin  grammar  to  qualify  himself 
to  read  it.  "  But  imagine,"  says  the  writer  whose  ideas  we  have 
been  quoting,  "  what  transports  would  he  excited  by,  and  what 
value  set  upon  an  illustrated  Roman  paper  of  the  time  of  Cajsar, 
if  that  skilful  courtier  of  popularity  had  thought  of  employing 
some  of  the  adroit  Greeks  who  lived  at  Rome,  in  such  a  publica- 
tion.    All  the  other  literature  of  Rome  would  pale  before  it." 

Or,  without  going  back  to  such  remote  antiquity  or  to  a  foreign 
country,  just  think  what  a  treasure  an  illustrated  paper  of  the  days 
of  the  revolution  would  be  to  us  now.  Fancy  the  Boston  tea- 
party  drawn  on  the  spot  by  a  contemporary  artist;  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  sketched  from  the  tower  of  Christ  Church ;  the 
breakfast  at  John  Hancock's,  with  portraits  of  the  officers  of  the 
French  fleet :  later  yet,  the  Chesapeake  sailing  out  of  Boston  har- 
bor in  the  presence  of  assembled  thousands  to  fight  that  fatal  battle 
with  the  Shannon,  or  the  launch  of  old  Ironsides,  with  the  build- 
ings and  the  people  just  as  they  appeared  then. 

But  we  enjoy  facilities  that  our  fathers  did  not  possess — the  da- 
guerreotype, steam,"highly  cultivated  arts.  Ten  years  ago  even, 
such  a  paper  as  the  Pictorial  could  not  have  been  published. 
Ten  years  ago  the  staple  cuts  of  the  London  Illustrated  News 
were  such  as  we  would  not  now  admit  into  our  columns.  Having 
the  fear  of  posterity  before  us,  we  are  straining  every  nerve  to 
make  a  paper  every  way  worthy  of  preservation.  Whatever  im- 
provements the  rapid  progress  of  the  mechanic  and  the  fine  arts 
offers,we  seize  upon  with  avidity,  regardless  of  cost ;  an  extensive 
circulation  enables  us  to  do  so,  and  we  intend  in  everything  within 
our  sphere  to  keep  pace  with  the  movement  of  the  times.  To 
what  extent  we  have  already  succeeded  in  can-ying  out  our  plans, 
we  leave  our  brethren  of  the  press  and  the  public  to  decide. 

INFIiUENCE  OF  THE  PICTORIAL. 

It  is  very  gratifying  now  and  then,  to  receive  such  letters  as  the 
following,  showing,  as  it  does,  that  the  aim  of  our  paper  is  accom- 
plished, at  least  in  some  degree,  and  encouraging  us  to  renewed 
-efforts  and  liberal  expenditure  to  render  it  as  perfect  in  the  artistic 
and  literary  departments  as  possible : 

Hartfoed,  Conn..  Feb.  — ,  1855 
Mr.  Baixou,  Bear  Sir: — In  renewing  my  subscription  for  your  illustrated 
paper,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  satisfaction  at  its  increased  excel- 
lence, and  my  hearty  approval  of  its  character.  Its  weekly  visits  are  looked 
forward  to  by  my  family  mth  much  interest;  and  while  iLs  admirable  reading 
matter  has  amused  and  instructed  my  children,  ita  elegant  illustrations  have 
created  among  them  a  taste  for  drawing  and  designing,  which  has  elicited  tal- 
ent that  would  otherwise  have  remained  dormant.  The  pure  moi-al  tone  of 
your  columns  is  beyond  praise.  1  do  not  fear  to  place  the  P-ictorial  in  my 
daughters'  hands,  becauae  I  know  that  you  never  sully  its  fair  pages  by  even 
a  word  that  good  taste  and  propriety  may  question.  Such  a  journal  is  a  val- 
uable aid  to  inteUigence  and  art,  and  is  a  national  good. 

Your  obedient  servant,  . 


Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly. — This  paragon  of  cheapness, 
judging  from  the  present  rate  at  which  the  subscriptions  flow  in 
upon  us,  will  attain  within  six  mouths  of  the  publication  of  the 
first  number,  the  largest  circulation  of  any  monthly  ever  issued 
from  the  press.  It  is  the  cheapest  magazine  ever  published,  con- 
taining one  Imndred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each  number,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  a  year,  of  choice  reading,  for  one  dollar  1  Each 
number  complete  in  itself. 


A  Hit. — ^Bumhara's  new  volume,  entitled  the  "  History  of  the 
Hen  Fever,"  is  destined  to  have  a  great  run.  It  is  capitally  writ- 
ten and  illustrated,  and  is  brim  full  of  fun  and  spice.  It  will  be 
issued  in  a  few  days,  and  will  create  a  sensation  among  the 
"chicken-men,"  surelv ! 


The  Opera  of  Don  Giovanni.— -We  sincerely  ti-ust,  for 
decency's  sake,  that  this  obscene  composition  may  never  again 
be  produced  in  Boston.  Captivating  and  superb  as  the  music  is, 
it  cannot  in  the  least  degree  atone  for  so  objectionable  a  libretto. 


"  The  Peiestess." — From  a  hasty  pei-usal  of  Mr.  Sargent's 
new  play,  in  the  manuscript,  we  anticipate  brilliant  success  for  it, 
on  the  forthcoming  presentation  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  We  shall 
endeavor  to  give,  at  least,  one  good  scenic  illustration  of  the  piece. 


The  People's  Theatre. — This  is  the  name  by  which  the 
Howard  Athenceum,  Boston,  is  in  future  to  be  known. 


MAP  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 

The  clear  and  elegant  map  of  the  seat  of  war  given  on  page 
125,  is  from  the  establishment  of  C.  W.  Morse,  No.  96  Nassau 
Street,  New  York.  At  a  time  when  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
fixed  upon  the  allies  and  their  giant  antagonist,  an  accurate  de- 
lineation of  the  localities  of  the  momentous  contest  possesses  a 
deep  interest.  In  connection  with  the  map  we  subjoin  a  rapid 
sketch  of  operations  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  allies  landed  at  Eupatoriu,  a  town  about  thirty  miles  north 
of  Sebiistopol,  ou  the  14th  of  September,  1854.  On  the  20th  of  the 
same  month  their  passage  was  disputed  by  about  30,000  Russians, 
who  were  driven  with  great  loss  from  the  heiglits  of  Alnui.  Next, 
by  a  daring  flank  movement,  lliey  established  their  base  at  Bala- 
klava,  only  ten  miles  distant  from  Seliastopol.  On  the  17th  of 
October  the  allies  completed  tlieir  first  parallel  before  Scbastopol, 
and  a  heavy  cannonading  from  the  land  forces  and  the  fleet  was 
opened.  On  the  25th  of  October  the  battle  of  Balaklava  was 
fought.  The  next  day  a  Russian  sortie  was  repulsed.  Ou  the 
5th  of  November  the  bloody  buttle  of  Inkermann  was  fought — the 
allies  being  taken  by  surprise  in  the  commencement  of  the  day. 
The  battle  of  Inkermann  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  mod- 
em times.  In  our  own  history  that  of  Buena  Vista  comes  near- 
est to  it.  The  Russians  fought  under  the  eyes  of  two  imperial 
princes,  the  blessings  and  prayers  of  bishops,  and  with  the  promise 
and  expectation  of  rich  rewards.  They  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  dark,  foggy  night  to  erect  batteries  of  heavy  guns  in  com- 
manding positions,  and  when  the  earliest  dawn  broke,  their  hugo 
masses,  in  columns  of  attack,  were  driving  in  the  English  pickets. 
Everything  was  in  their  favor  save  the  vciy  mist  under  cover  of 
which  they  advanced,  and  which  they  regarded  as  their  gi-eatcst 
advantage.  It  was  their  greatest  mishap,  as  it  concealed  from 
them  the  small  number  of  their  adversaries. 

Large  reinforcements  had  reached  the  Russians  previous  to  this 
bloody  battle,  and  they  felt  certain  of  victory.  Had  the  allies 
with  their  limited  forces  operated  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
harbor  instead  of  the  southern,  they  must  have  been  routed.  It  is 
not  alone  their  valor,  but  their  position,  adjacent  to  their  fleets, 
and  oecupj'ing  commanding  eminences  and  entrenchments,  which 
has  saved  them  so  far  from  destruction.  They.arc  now,  and  have 
lately  been,  receiving  reinforcements,  and  should  they  be  in  suffi- 
cient strength,  before  the  severity  of  winter  sets  in,  they  may  re- 
sume the  offensive,  and  march  against  the  army  of  Menscliikoff, 
leaving  force  enough  before  the  place  to  repel  sorties  from  the 
town  and  forts.  But  we  are  hiclincd  to  the  opinion  that  the  troops 
will  soon  go  into  winter  quarters,  and  the  campaign  not  be  re- 
sumed until  next  spring.  The  allies  committed  a  great  mistake 
in  attempting  the  siege  with  so  inconsiderable  a  force.  With 
1 50,000  men  { including  from  5000  to  8000  aivalry )  they  might  have 
moved  from  Eupatoria  as  a  base,  followed  the  retreating  army  of 
Menschikofif  (after  the  battle  of  the  Alma)  with  75,000  men,  and 
invested  the  northern  and  southern  .sides  of  the  harbor  with  the 
same  number.  Thus,  contending  alone  with  the  besieged,  the  in- 
vesting force  need  not  have  been  confined  to  a  mere  segment  of 
the  circle  of  investment — while  the  balance  of  the  allied  troops 
could  have  driven  the  Russians  across  the  isthmus  of  Perekof — 
which,  once  in  their  possession,  must  have  secured  the  conquest 
of  the  Crimea  and  the  downfall  of  Scbastopol. 

MARRIAOES. 

In  this  city,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Streeter.  Mr.  Benjamin  K.  Little  to  Miss  Ilachcl 
C.  Mellis ;  Mr.  Hiram  ^A"iId  to  Miss  Charlotte  B.  Davis,  both  of  Braintree ;  Mr. 
Daniel  E.  Bowen  to  Miss  Georgiana  M.  Morse,  both  of  Chelsea;  by  Kev.  Mr. 
Wines,  Mr.  Nathan  D.  Perkins,  of  Ipswich,  to  Miss  Marinda  A,  Searles,  of 
Milford,  N.  H. ;  by  Ilev.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  .James  S.  Norman  to  Miss  Elizabeth  H. 
Mellow. — At  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mudge,  Dr.  T.  J.  Stevens  to  Mrs.  Sii- 
rab  A-  Waterhouse,of  East  Boston. — At  Mcdford,  by  Hev.  Mr.  Kelee.Mr.  John 
Marshall  to  Miss  Josephine  iValker.— At  Hull,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Spuffcr,  of  Hing- 
ham,  Mr.  Davis  W.  Dill  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Lucine.— At  Newton  Centre,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Smith.  Rev.  Dr.  Alexis  Ca*well.  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Brown  Edmands. — 
At  South  Reading,  by  Rev,  Mr.  Hall.  John  Gould.  Esq.  to  Miss  Lucy  Wash- 
burn, of  Woodstock,  Vt. — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Dr.  ThonipFou,  Mr.  Clmrles  H, 
Rogers  to  Miss  Lydia  M.  Porter, — .At  West  Newbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
H.  C.  Bigelow,  of  Worcester,  to  Miss  Maria  E.  Fuller,  of  West  Needliam. — At 
Newburyport,  Mr.  GeorRe  F.  Roaf  to  Mi-^s  .Anna  Knight. — ki  Haverhill,  by 
R«v.  Mr.  Train,  Mr.  William  Dwinnels,  Jr.  to  MLss  Celia  Carletou. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  M'rs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Higgins.  36;  Mr.  William  Warren  Blanch- 
ard,  18 ;  Mrs.  Mary  G,  Googins,  47 ;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Gill,  68 ;  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  wife 
of  Mr.  Enoch  L.  Chamberlain,  44;  Mrs.  Hannah  Howard.  68. — \t  Charles- 
town, Mrs.  Mary  Belman,  33;  Mrs,  Melintha  Gay.  42;  Widow  Lilies  Rand. 
73. — At  Roxbury.  Mrs,  Rebecca  B.Drury,  67;  Widow Tabitha Moore, formerly 
of  Sterling,  89. — At  Dorchester,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Townsend,  73;  Mrs.  Margaret 
W.  Lapham.  32;  Mrs.  Lydia  B.  Glover,  75.— At  Noponset.  Mrs.  Sukey  Butt*"?- 
field,  70.— At  Medford.  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Blanchard.— At  Waltham,  Mrs.  Han- 
nah D.  King.  73.— At  Randolph,  Silas  AUen.  Efq..  68-— At  Lvnn.  Mrs.  S-irah 
E.  Allen,  23;  Mrs.  Mary  Butterfield,37;  Mrs.  Lucy  Shaw. 64.— At  Salem, Miss 
Mary  Greene,  25. — At  Danvers,  A^idow  Samb  Preston.  92  — At  Walpole,  Mr. 
Daniel  Allen,  85-— At  Hjiverbill,  Widow  Anna  Webster,  SO. — At  Newburyport, 
Mrs.  Fanny  T.  Knapp.  77:  Mr.  William  Henry  Spiller,  25;  Orlando  B.  Mei^ 
rill,  E.'^q.,  92. — At  West  Springfield,  Widow  Eunice  Cooley.  90. — At  New  Bed- 
ford, Mrs.  LouLsa  A.  Lewis,  29. — At  Ashbumham.  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Stoddard,  33. 

BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL 
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This  paper  pre.'ent.'',  in  the  most  plegant  and  available  form,  a  weekly  htera- 
rv  melange  of  notjible  events  of  the  day.  It.s  columns  arc  devoted  to  original 
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ISAAC  ABAMS. 

lirV^yTOR  OF  THE  ADAMS  POWER  PRESS. 

As  the  press  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
mightiest  powers  by  which  the  car  of  civ- 
ilization is  driven  onward,  it  is  fitting  that 
due  honor  be  paid  to  those  who  increase 
its  activity  and  efficiency.  Among  those 
whose  inventive  powers  have  been  devoted 
to  the  improvement  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  press,  the  subject  of  the  present 
sketch  holds  an  honorable  rank.  The  ac- 
companying likeness  of  him  is  drawn 
from  a  daguerreotype  by  Messrs.  South- 
worth  and  Hawes,  of  this  city,  who  also 
famished  us  with  the  heads  of  Colonel 
Adams  and  Donald  McKay,  published  in 
preceding  numbers.  Isaac  Adams  is  a 
son  of  the  old  Granite  State,  and  was 
bom  in  Rochester,  Autrnst  16,  1802. 
His  early  educational  advantages  were 
limited,  and  the  fund  of  useful  knowledge 
he  now  possesses  is  the  result  of  his  own 
unaided  efforts  for  self-culture.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  left  his  father's  to  learn  the 
cabinet- making  trade  in  Dover,  New 
Uampshirc.  He  was  afterwards  employed 
in  Sandwich,  X.H.,but  has  been  engaged 
in  the  machine  business  in  this  city  since 
1823.  His  first  invention  was  a  machine 
for  making  bricks.  In  1826  he  invented 
and  built  the  hand  printing-press  called  the 
*'  Union  Press."  This  was  the  first  of  his 
printing-presses.  Large  numbers  of  them 
were  manufactured  and  sold  by  Erastus 
Bartholomew.  The  power  printing-press, 
called  "  The  Adams  Press,"  he  began 
about  the  year  1825,  and  obtained  a  pa- 
tent for  it  tive  years  later.  This  is  now 
called  for  distinction,  "Adams's  old 
Press."  It  found  a  considerable  sale,  and 
some  of  the  kind  arc  in  use  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  best 
power  platen  press  until  the  production  of 
that  called  "  Isaac  Adams's  New  Patent," 
which  was  patented  in  1836.  This  last 
is  the  power-press  by  which  most  of  the 
book  work  done  in  this  country,  with 
much  of  the  newspaper  work,  is  printed. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Adams  had 
secured  three  patents  for  improvements  in 
power  printing-presses  before  he  was  forty 
years  of  age.  He  has,  besides,  patented 
a  machine  for  making  lead  pipe  by  pres- 
sure, one  for  an  improvement  in  steam  en- 
gines, by  which  the  steam  is  worked  ex- 
pansively, one  for  a  machine  for  hulling 
coffee ;  and  he  is  the  author  of  sevcr^ 
other  inventions  which  he  has  not  patent- 
ed. One  would  think  that  this  might  be 
deemed  a  life-work.  But  besides  all  this, 
Mr.  Adams  has  been  engaged  extensively 

in  business,  and  how  much  so  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel ;  and  he  is 
now  but  a  young  man,  in  the  sense  and  measure  in  which  Mr. 
Webster  applied  the  word  to  'Mr.  Choatc,  shortly  before  tlie  death 
of  the  fonner.  A  short  time  since,  a  member  of  an  Edinburg 
house,  on  a  vi^it  to  this  country,  ordered  the  Adams  Press  for  his 
establishment,  and  took  out  American  pressmen  to  run  it,  and  it 


operations  of  the  firm  of  I.  Adams  &  Co.» 
whose  works  are  located  at  South  Boston. 
They  manufacture  Isaac  Adams's  and  va- 
rious other  presses  for  the  use  of  printers 
and  bookbinders ;  make  steam  engines, 
steam  boilers,  sugar  mills,  and  a  variety 
of  other  machines.  In  their  different 
branches  of  business  they  consume  630 
tons  of  iron  annually,  and  employ  about 
160  workmen.  The' laborers  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  machinists  at  all.  An  inven- 
tive power  might  often  injure  them  by  dis- 
tracting their  minds  from  their  work, 
which,  in  the  main,  requires  merely  the 
application  of  physical  strength,  and  the 
most  common  intelligence.  Mr.  Adams 
has  quite  an  intellectual  face,  marked  with 
the  lines  of  thought.  Though  self-taught, 
he  is  well  educated — that  is,  he  has  a  well- 
balanced  and  well-disdpUn&d  mind.  His 
knowledge  has  not  been  so  much  derived 
from  schools  and  books,  as  from  a  long 
and  familiar  observation  of  mea  and 
things,  from  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
his  business,  and  from  the  constant  exer- 
cise of  his  inventive  powers.  Mr.  Adams 
is  a  gentleman  of  fine  social  qualities,  and 
is  an  excellent  citizen.  By  a  long  devo- 
tion to  business  he  has  acquired,  not  only 
fame,  but  a  comfortable  fonune,  which  he 
richly  deserves. 


ISAAC   ADAMS. 

is  believed  that  it  will  revolutionize  the  printing  art  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Much  of  Mr.  Ad:mis's  success  may  be  ascribed  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  practical  business  man.  not  merely  an  inventor.  Mr. 
Adams  not  only  reaps  the  advantage  of  his  patents,  but  derives 
the  profits  accruing  fiom  the  manufacture  of  his  own  machines. 
The  following  statistics  will  indicate  the  extent  of  the  business 


SKATING  ON  JAMAICA  POND. 

If  the  amateurs  of  sleighing  have  been 
disappointed  this  winter  of  their  usual  em- 
ployment, the  skaters  have  made  the  most 
of  the  absence  of  snow ;  and  Jamaica 
Pond,  being  in  the  centre  of  a  dense  and 
spirited  population,  and  near  to  the  city, 
has  been  the  arena  whereon  ladies  aiid 
gentlemen,  boys  and  girls  have  abandoned 
themselves  to  the  glorious  and  exhilarat- 
ing sport  of  skating,  with  a  furore  worthy 
of  a  carnival.  At  times  there  are  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  persons  in  and  about 
the  pond.  The  scenes  offered  have  been 
very  striking,  and  Mr.  Rowse  has  put  his 
impressions  of  them  on  the  wood  for  us, 
having  visited  the  spot  to  make  the  draw- 
ing from  the  life.  Here  may  be  seen  a 
damsel,  swift  as  Atalanta,  speeding  away 
on  the  shining  steel,  baffling  the  efforts  of 
a  dozen  admirers  to  overtake  her;  there  a 
young  gentleman  of  the  Winkle  school, 
who  has  rashly  embarked  on  a  pair  of 
smooth  irons,  and  is  now  floundering  about 
in  hopeless  agony.  Now  and  then  some 
one  "puts  his  foot  in  it"  by  disappearing 
in  an  ice-hole,  as  a  poet  of  our  acquain- 
tance did  the  other  day.  Here  and  there 
an  ambitious  individual  gives  a  specimen 
of  his  foot  o-graph  by  writing  his  name  at  full  length,  with  a  few 
supplementary  flourishes.  Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  a  scene  worth 
seeing  and  remembering.  The  whole  thing  is  entered  into  with  a 
zest  and  gusto  that  makes  the  panicipanis  glow  with  the  exercise, 
and  the  sport  and  hilarity  are  tmiuL-utly  congeuiai  to  the  spirit 
of.  fun  and  good  htuno;'. 


SKAXma    ON    JAMAICA   POND,   NEAR   BOSTON. 
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MUMMY  OF  THE  IBIS. 


THE  SACRED  IBIS. 

Our  engravinjrs  represent  the  living  ibis,  a  mummy 
of  the  ibis,  and  the  baked  earthen  jar  containing  it. 
The  ancient  Eg\'ptians  paid  the  ibis  almost  divine 
honors  ;  they  reared  it  religiously  in  their  temples, 
and  under  its  form  worshipped  the  god  Mercury  who 
transformed  himself  into  a  bird  when  he  descended 
on  the  earth  to   teach  men   the   arts  and  sciences. 
They  associated  with   it  the  mysteries  of  Isis  and 
Osiris ;  they  made  it  the  emblem  of  their  country, 
and  one  of  the  four 
idols  they  solemnly 
paraded  at  their  ban- 
quets.    The  priests 
of  Hermopolis  pre- 
served in  their  tem- 
ples  an    ibis  which 
they    said   was   im- 
mortal.    The  origin 
of  the  particular  wor- 
ship   of   which   the 
ibis  was  the  object, 
is  attributed  to  the 
real  or  supposed  ser- 
vices it  rendered  to 
Egypt.    "  There  is," 
relates      Herodotus, 
"  in  Arabia,  near  the 
city  of  Buto,  a  place 
to  which   I  repaired 
to  inform  myself  con- 
cerning the   winged 
serpents.     I  saw  on 
my  arrival  a  consid- 
erable    quantity    of 
bones  and  the  dorsal 
thorns  of  these  ser- 
pents ;     they    were 
scattered  on  all  sides, 
large,    middle-sized, 
andsmall.  The  place 
where    these    bones 
are  heaped  up,  is  at 
a  spot  where  a  gorge 
enclosed    between 
mountains  opens  on 
a  vast  plain  which 
touches  that  of  the  land  of  Egypt.      It    is    said 
that    these  winged   serpents  fly  from  Arabia  into 
Egypt  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  but  that  the 
ibises  going  to  meet  them  at  the  place  where  this  de- 
file opens  on  the  plain,  prevent  their  passing  beyond 
and  kill  them.     The  Arabs  report  that  it  is  in  grati- 
tude for  this  service  that  the  Egj-ptians  have  a  great 
veneration  for  the  ibis,  and  the  Egyptians  themselves 
acknowledge  that  it  is   the  reason  for  the  honor  they  pay  these 
birds."     Diff"erent  ancient  authors,  after  Herodotus,  Cicero,  Pom- 
poaius  Mela,  ^lian,  etc.,  have  related  the  same  fact,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  manner.     The  learned  modems  have  not  accorded 
implicit  belief  to  this  story.     An  illustrious  member  of  the  cele- 
brated Egyptian  commission,   M.   de  Savigny,  recently  lost  to 
science,  collected  valuable  documents  on  the  very  spots  formerly 
frequented  by  the  sacred  bird.     The  following  is  an  extract  from 
a  work  he  published  in  1805,  entitled  :  "The  Natural  and  Mytho- 
logical   History    of  the 
Ibi'.**     "In  the  midst  of 
ai  idity     and    contagion, 
S'  ourges   from    all   time 
formidable  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  latter    having 
perceived  that  a  land  ren- 
dered fertile  and  salubri- 
ous  by   soft  water,  was 
immediately  inhabited  by 
the  ibis,  so'that  the  pres- 
ence of  one  always  indi- 
cated that  of  the  other, 
they  believed  in  a  simul- 
taneous    existence     and 
supposed      supernatural 
and  secret  relations  be- 
tween them.     This  idea, 
linking  itself  to  the  gen- 
eral phenomena  in  which 
their     preservation     de- 
pended,    the    periodical 
overflow  of  the  Kile,  was 
the  first  motive  of  their 
veneration   for    the   ibis, 
and  became  the  founda- 
tion  of  all   the  homage 
which  afterwards  consti- 
tuted the  worship  of  this 
bird."     In    fact,  nothing 
in  the  habits  of  the  pres- 
ent ibises,  nothing  in  their 
food,  would  explain  the 
possibility   of   their    de- 
stroving  winged  serpents, 
nor  does  anything  in  ex- 
isting nature  present  us 
with  the  forms  and  kind 
of  life  of  these  strange 
serpents  themselves,  fur- 
nished with  wings,  and 
traversing  the  air  to  great 
distances,  such  as  ancient 
story    represents    them. 
Herodotus,  after  having 
related  the  fact  we  have 
quoted     above,      adds  : 
"  The  flying  serpent  re- 
sembles   in    figure     the 
aquatic     serpents ;      his 
wings  are  not  garnished 
with    feathers,    they  are 
exactly  like  those  of  the 
bat.'*    Noris  there  known 
in  the  living  world  of  to- 
day a  single  genus  which 
reminds  us,  even  in  a  dis- 
tant manner,  of  this  sin- 
gular   form.      And,   on 
the  other  hand,  does  the 
species  of  animal  with  a 
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long  figure,  resembling  a  snake,  bearing  horns  on  its  forehead,  re- 
semble the  least  in  the  world  the  serpents  described  by  Herodo- 
tus ?  Everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  fact  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  winged  serpents  by  the  ibis,  was,  if  not  a  fable,  at  least 
an  exaggeration.  We  find  yet  mummies  of  the  ibis  perfectly  pre- 
served in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  particularly  in  those  of  Saccara, 
Memphis  and  Thebes.  These  mummies  are  remarkable  for  the 
delicacy  of  their  workmanship  and  the  ingenuity  of  their  construc- 
tion.    They  are  composed  externally  of  bands  of  cloth  folded  in 


the  form  of  lattice-work,  and  over  a  solid  cloth  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  body  of  the  mummified  bird. 
In  the  interior  of  the  package  the  body  is  always  dis- 
posed in  the  same  manner :  the  neck  is  bent  under 
one  of  the  wings,  and  the  legs  are  curved  in  such  a 
way  that  the  knees  touch  the  breast  bone.  The 
whole,  swathings  and  bandages,  are  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  bitumen,  and  half-baked  In  this  fluid,  then 
inclosed  into  a  jar  of 
baked  earth  of  elon- 
gated form,  that  was 
closed  by  a  cover  her- 
metically sealed  with 
cement  or  plaster. 
Our  engravings  rep- 
resent firstly,  the  liv- 
ing bird,  second  the 
mummy,  and  third- 
ly, the  jar  enclosing 
the  mummy.  There 
are  seen  in  the  cata- 
combs of  Memphis, 
particularly  in  those 
called  the  '*  Birds* 
Wells,"  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  these 
jars,  symmetrically 
arranged  one  above 
the  other.  The  bird 
honored  by  the  Egyp- 
tians under  tlie  name 
of  ibis  belongs  to  the 
order  of  Gralla. — • 
The  ibis  mummies 
furnish  two  species; 
which  may  be  per- 
fectly distinguished 
by  the  characters  of 
the  skeleton,  by  the 
shape,  and  even,  to 
a  certain  point,  by 
the  form  of  the  feath- 
ers and  what  remains 
of  their  color.  These 
two  species  have 
their  like  living  in 
our  own  days  in 
Egypt ;     they     are 

those   which    ornithologists     designate    under    the 
names  of  white  ibis,   and  black  or  green  ibis.     The 
white,  or  sacred  ibis,  has  a  stout  body,  a  shape  very 
nearly  like  that  of  a  hen,  the  head  and  neck  bare,  the 
tail  even,  white  feathers,  with  the  exceptions  indica- 
ted in  our  engraving:     Savigny  observed  this  species 
in  the  environs  of  Damietta,   but  particularly  near 
Kar-Abou-Said,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.     It  was  from  Men- 
zale  that  the  specimen  in  which  G.  Cuvier  established  the  identity 
of  the  species  of  white  ibis  with  the  ibis  of  the  Egyptian  tombs, 
came.     The  green  or  black  ibis,  of  a  black  with  green  and  violet 
reflections  above,  and  black  beneath,  inhabits  Europe,  India  and 
the  United  States.     It  received,  like  the  white  ibis,  divine  honors  ; 
but  is  less  often  met  with  among  the  mummies.     Ibises  delight  in 
low  and  damp,  inundated  and  marshy  places,  living  socially  in 
little  groups  of  from  six  to  ten  individuals. 
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EDITORLU*  3IEL.\XGE. 

A  number  of  small  Spanish  men-of-war  are  kept  constantly 
cruising  between  Bahia,  Honda  and  Cape  Antonio,  looking  out 

fof  filibusters. What  h;is  freedom  gained  br  the  Eastern  war  ? 

England  has  guaranteed  to  Austria  the  tranquillity  of  Hungjiry, 
and  France  thai  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed. France  and  England  are  holding  up  the  rotten  despotism 
of  Austria  upon  the  prostrate  and  bleeding  limbs  of  enslaved  peo- 
ples.  It  has  been  decided  in  Cleveland  that  it  is  no  offence 

for  a  man  lo  set  his  own  house  on  fiie,  there  being  no  law  in  Ohio 

to  punish  such  an  act. In  Charlotte,  the  llev.  C\tus  Johnson, 

D.  D.  died  suddenly  of  apople.xy,  lately,  while  on  his  way  to  Fort 
Mills,  for  the  purpose  of  manying  a  gentleman  and  lady.  He 
was  the  second  clerg\Tnan  who  had  been  engaged  to  perform  the 
ceremony.     Rev.  A.  S.  Watts,  who  had  been  engaged  for  the  same 

purpose,  died  on   tlie   day  appointed  for  the  wedding. A 

Spanish  Atlantic  Steamship  Company"  has  been  organized  in 
Havana,  with  a  capital  stock  of  81,300,000. William  the  Con- 
queror introduced  into  England  what  was  cdlled  Troy  weight, 
from  Troves,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Champagne,  in  France, 
now  in  the  department  of  Aube,  where  a  celebrated  fair  was  held. 
The  English  were  dissatisfied  with  this  weight  because  the  pound 
did  not  weigh  so  much  as  the  pound  in  use  at  that  time  in 
England.  Hence  arose  the  term,  "Avoir  du  poids,"  which 
was  a  mecUum  between  the   French   and   the  ancient  English 

weights. A  writer  from  Pensacola  describes  the  navy  yard 

near  that  place  as  being  "  enclosed  on  two  sides  by  heavy  brick 
walls,  and  opea  on  the  water,  deftnded  hi/  hnrje  sharks,  of  whose 

voracity  frightful  stories  are  told." The  coal  mountain  in 

Pennsylvania  which  has  been  on  fire  since  I'SZ^,  will  probably 
soon  be  extinguished,  as  the  fire  is  approaching  a  point  which  can 
be  submerged  in  water.  A  mass  of  coal  has  been  consumed  three- 
eightlis  of  a  mile  long,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  three  hundred  feet 

deep,  equal  to  1,430,000  tons  of  coal. A  dispensation  of  good 

fortune  has  been  vouchsafed  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Campbell,  an  actor  well 
known  in  California  since  1849.  Mr.  Campbell  has  by  inheri- 
tance from  a  recently  deceased  relative  in  England,  come  into 

possession  of  property  amounting  to  over  $100,000. There 

arc  now  living  in  the  town  of  Warwick,  a  place  of  about  one  thou- 
sand population,  fifty  persons  over  70  years  of  age,  five  of  whom 
are  upwards  of  eigh-y.  The  postmaster  of  that  place,  who  died 
about  one  year  ago,  held  his  office  for  fiftv  years,  a  term  of  senice 

without  an  equal  in  the  country. In  New  York,  recently,  two 

young  men  bought  the  stock  of  a  grocery  store,  including  several 
hundred  bottles  of  what  were  supposed  to  be  brandies,  wines,  etc. 
A  subsequent  examination  sliowed  that  the  bottles  contained  only 
colored  water,  and  the  former  proprietors  were  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  fraud. A  charcoal  vender  has  been  fined  in  New- 
Haven  for  giving  short  measure.  Upon  rc-raeasunng,  there  was 
found  to  be  but  two  bushels  where  there  should  have  been  throe. 
The  man  took  a  sealed  city  basket,  soaked  it  in  water,  and  then 
pressed  up  the  bottom  so  as  to  make  a  cone  of  it,  large  enough  to 
take  the  place  of  full  a  bushel  of  coal. 


THE  .Ul>n:  lA  THE  CRIMEA. 

The  London  Times  speaks  in  the  most  gloomy  terms  of  the 
state  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea.  It  says  that  at  the  beginning  of 
January  it  could  muster  only  14,000  bayonets,  the  artillery  and 
engineers  had  been  reduced  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  cav- 
alry no  longer  existed  as  a  force.  The  deaths  amounted  to  sixty 
a  day,  and  the  number  disabled  by  fatigue  and  sickness  to  one 
thousand  a  week.  Tliis  ratio  the  Times  thinks  will  mpidlv  in- 
crease. It  is  computed  that  out  of  14,000  men  nominally  fit  for 
service,  only  2000  are  in  good  health.  The  array  was  an  array 
of  invalids  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  although  the  Crimean 
winter  had  not  set  in.  The  Times  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
unless  some  extraordinary  stroke  of  fortune  inten"enes,  "we  are 
about  to  lose  our  only  army,  the  object  of  so  much  pride,  of  so 
much  de^^p  affection,  of  so  much  tender  solicitude,"  and  asks,  if 
the  nation  is  prepared  for  thi>  disaster  ? 


sell  a  lamp. 
It  is  an  eco 


Ageeat  Lamp. — ^tcssrs.  Ufford,  Derl)y  Range 
that  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  housekeepers, 
noraical  lamp,  and  gives  a  beautiful  and  brilliant  light  from  the 
poorest  oil  , without  that  trouble  to  a  neat  housewife,  a  cloud  of 
smoke  to  poison  the  air  and  mar  the  purity  of  the  walls.  It  pro- 
duces an  admirable  light  to  work  by,  with  all  the  illuminating 
power  of  gas  or  camphcne,  with  none  of  their  disadvantages.  We 
hear  that  the  lamp  has  found  its  way  generally  into  favor,  and  is 
becoming  better  known  every  day. 


PnEExoLOGiCAL  EXAMINATIONS. — We  know,  from  personal 
observation,  that  several  prominent  tnerchants  in  this  city  have, 
by  applying  to  Jlessrs.  Fowlers  &  Wells,  142  Washington  Street, 
obtained  information,  by  phrenological  examination  of  candidates 
for  clerkships,  that  has  enabled  them  to  select  just  such  persons  as 
are  naturally  constituted  to  fill  the  post  where  their  sehriecs  are 
required. 


The  celebeated  Racer,  Red  Eve.— The  Richmond  (Va.) 
Dispatch  says  that  this  cclebratc<l  race  horse  {one  of  Boston's 
favorite  sons),  while  on  the  tuif,  ran  fortij-thrcc.  races,  and  won 
thiriy-three  oi  ihcm.  In  all  his  four  mile  races  he  was  never  beaten. 
While  on  the  turf  he  ran  265  milcf,  and  won  223  of  them. 
.  -.-f  . 

Moose. — The  Bangor  Jtcrcury  says  that  two  live  moose  were 
sold  at  auction  in  tliat  city,  latclyl-  One  of  them,  broke  to  har- 
ness, brought  fifty-three  dollars;  the  other,  thirty-four. 

Lowell. — The  number  of  births  in  Lowell  during  the  last  year 
was  1085 ;  marriages,  804,  and  deaths,  S34. 


iDagsii)£  (Batl)erings. 


*dis- 


A  writer  in  the  National  Intelligencer  calls  baby  show: 
gusiing  schemes." 

Caleb  Stone,  a  merchant  of  New  Orleans  has  been  convicted  of 
fraud,  and  imprisoned  eighteen  months. 

A  street  preacher  has  appeared  in  St.  Louis,  JIo.,  proclaiming 
that  he  is  Joe  8mith,  the  prophet,  raised  from  the  dead. 

Sir.  James  H.  Price,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  killed  by  falling 
from  a  tree  which  he  was  engaged  in  trimming  on  Tuesday  week. 

Governor  Gormon,  of  Minnesota,  had  a  fight  with  an  auction- 
eer named  Collins,  in  St.  Paul,  on  the  lOth  ult.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  in  this  case  the  auctioneer  was  "  knocked  do\vn." 

The  "  hirsute  movement  "  has  evidently  reached  the  Bend,  a 
village  in  New  Brunswick,  for  we  notice  that  a  public  meeting 
is  called  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  obtain  a  barber  ! 

On  the  26th  ult.,  the  cbapel  of  the  South  Carolina  College, 
together  with  the  east  wing  {Rutland  College),  were  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Mr.  Edwin  Wood,  of  Bridgeport,  a  cabinet  maker,  while  put- 
ting up  a  sign  on  the  outside  of  a  building,  fell  from  the  second 
story,  striking  upon  his  head.     He  snnived  but  a  few  hours. 

Williara  Thompson,  who  has  been  confined  to  his  bed  by  rheu- 
matism for  fourteen  years,  during  which  time  he  has  not  been 
able  to  walk  one  step,  nor  even  to  sit  up  in  his  bed,  was  married 
on  the  17th  ult.,  to  Miss  Margaret  Morris,  of  Smith  county,  Va. 

A  drunken  vagrant,  named  Mary  Ann  Stewart,  residing  in  the 
workhouse  at  New  Orleans,  recently  became  heir  to  about  seven 
thousand  dollars,  which  had  been  left  to  her  by  her  grandmother 
in  England. 

There  arc  thirteen  newspapers  in  foreign  languages  published 
in  New  York.  Seven  German,  three  Spanish,  two  French  and 
one  Italian.  In  London,  with  two  and  a  half  millions  of  inhab- 
itants, there  is  published  but  one  newspaper  iii  a  foreign  language. 

Hartford  was  a  tolerably  healthy  city  until  the  liquor  law  was 
enacted  in  Connecticut.  Since  that  law  went  into  operation, 
spirits  to  the  value  of  SI  1,000  have  been  sold  there  for  medicinal 
purposes,  within  four  months. 

Some  scamp  entered  the  house  of.  a  clergyman  in  Troy,  New 
York,  the  Reverend  ilr.  Ransom— and  lifted  his  spare  change. 
He  should  be  punished  by  being  compelled  to  live  upon  the  salary 
of  some  editor. 

The  Eagle  Hotel,  Starin's  jewelry  store  and  William  Smith's 
dry  goods  store,  in  the  village  of  Port  Byron,  near  Syi'acuse, 
N.  Y.,  were  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  Loss  estimated  at  S50,000. 
The  fire  originated  in  the  hotel. 

Some  artists  in  New  York  have  just  patented  a  new  process  for 
taking  photographic  impressions  on  canvass.  The  beauty  and 
correctness  of  delineation,  which  are  produced  at  two  short  sit- 
tings, are  said  to  be  quite  remarkable. 

.  The  recently  discovered  coal  mines  at  the  first  Chickasaw 
Bluffs  in  Tennessee,  some  seventy-five  miles  above  Memphis, 
are  said  to  yield  the  best  kind  and  quality  of  coal,  and  to  be  in- 
exhaustible. The  works  are  expected  to  be  in  full  operation  in 
about  two  month;. 

In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  Vermont  is  a  little  toA\Ti  called 
Brighton,  which  a  year  ago  contained  about  200  inhabitants, 
but  now  numbers  nearly  1000.  This  large  increase  is  owing  to 
the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad,  which  passes  through 
the  place. 

The  Providence  Post  has  just  heard  of  the  old  grievance  of 
putting  sand  in  printing  paper  to  make  it  weigh.  "  A  bookbind- 
er in  trimming  a  number  of  books  found  that  the  paper  contained 
so  much  sand  as  in  a  few  minutes'  use  to  blunt  the  edge  of  his 
knife,  raaking  it  necessary  to  take  it  from  the  machine  and  sharpen 
it  almost  incessantly." 

A  private  watchman  was  found  asleep  in  Sacramento,  when 
some  of  the  fast  boys  attached  twelve  dozen  assorted  Chinese  fire 
crackers  to  him  by  a  fish-hook,  and  touched  them  off.  Awaking 
suddenly  he  thought  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end,  and  dashed 
madly  for  the  river,  where,  like  Cassius,  he  '"plunged  in." 

The  Kansas  Herald  of  Freedom  alludes  to  a  singular  fact  in 
the  geological  formation  of  that  tenitorj'  as  follows  :  "  The  chalk 
formation  of  which  we  took  occasion  to  speak  last  week,  proves 
to  be  a  stratum  of  magnesia,  which  probably  underlies  this  whole 
country,  at  the  de|)th  of  twenty  to  fift^'  feet." 

The  Sandusky  Register  says  that  the  Michigan  Southern  and 
Michigan  Central  Railroads  are  giving  the  use  of  their  cars  and 
roads  free,  for  the  purpose  of  hauling  wood  for  the  suffering  poor 
of  Chicago.  Who  will  say,  after  this,  that  "corporations  have 
no  souls  {" 

A  rumseller  in  Jersey  City,  recently,  having  sold  liquor  to  a 
poor  man  who  was  unable  to  pay  for  it,  actually  took  the  poor 
man's  shoes  from  ftis/eet,  and  sent  him  into  the  sti^eets  to  go  home 
through  the  snow  and  cold  without  them.  Such  wretches  as  this 
rumsfllcr  should  be  scorned  and  despised  by  all  decent  and 
respectable  men. 

During-  the  past  month,  nearly  forty  fires  occurred  in  the 
Uni'ted  States,  where  the  loss  exceeded  $10,000.  The  total  loss 
reached  51,055.000.  Eight  lives  were  lost  by  the  above  fires.  Of 
the  fires,  two  occurred  in  Massachusetts.  One  was  the  burning  of 
the  cotton  factory  at  Dorchester,  loss  3125,000 ;  the  other  at 
Boston,  a  building  in  Haverhill  Street,  loss  $12,000. 

We  use  annually  in  \\»oleii  fabrics  in  this  country  200,000,000 
pounds  of  wool ;  of  this  only  60,000,000  are  produced  in  the 
country,  and  21,000,000  imported  as  wool,  and  made  by  our  in- 
dustry, while  119,000,000  are  imported  readi/  manufactured! 
Thus  we  import  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  wool  we  wear,  and 
three-fifths  of  the  whole  is  manufactured  by  foreign  labor. 

The  hotel  and  restaurant  keepers  of  Cincinnati  held  a  meeting 
recently,  at  which  they  determined  to  re^ist  the  proliil)itori'  law, 
but  resolved  "  thtit  in  fnture  the  local  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
liquor  on  Sunday,  should  he  strictly  and  to  the  letter  observed, 
and  that  henceforth  the  bar*  should  be  closed  and  no  liquor  sold 
or  civen  away  on  the  premises  on  that  day." 

Ciiptiiin  Cundy,  oftlie  British  ship  Berenice,  which  sailed  from 
Shanghai  in  July  IP52,  for  Sydney,  was  massacred  by  the  crew, 
who  also  killed  his  wife,  his  waiter,  a  French  passenger,  and  sev- 
eral others.  The  wretches  ran. the  vessel  to  Tagal  and  set  fire 
to  her,  but  were  caught;  foiir  of  them  were  executed,  and  five 
banished  for  twenty  years.     They  \v^re  shipped  at  Singapore. 

The  aggregate  value  of  the  various  articles  manufactured  iir 
Pittsburg  during  the  year  1854,  was  S20,970,33S.  The  exj-orts 
from  the  city  in  the  anicles  of  iron  ar>d  nails  amounted  to- 
S7,000,00D,  and  of  L'lass  and  glass  ware,  ^2,050,000.  Of  the  bi- 
tuminous roal,  2-3,T;JS,906  bushels  were  shipped  from  Pittsburg 
— worth  S3,000,000,  The  value  of  the  lumber  sent  down  the 
river  in  rafts  during  the  year,  was  $1,225,000. 


Jbreiign  jltcms. 

A  seven  thousand  dollar  bed  has  been  made  in  Paris  for  a 
Turkish  gentleman  of  fortune. 

Eleven  horses  and  three  dogs  were  gored  to  death  in  Madrid  on 
Christmas  day,  at  a  bull  fight. 

Omer  Pasha's  wife  has  just  published  five  military  marches,  her 
own  composition,  for  the  piano. 

The  Parisian  Jews  have  introduced  organs  into  their  synagogues, 
and  the  Greeks  have  done  the  same.  This  is  an  innovation  upon 
old  custom. 

Letters  say  that  the  Swedish  army  is  to  be  immediately  placed 
upon  a  war  footing  by  the  addition  of  50,000  Swedes  and  15,000 
Nonvegians. 

It  is  rumored  that  8000  of  the  French  Imperial  Guard  are  to 
leave  for  Strasburg,  and  the  movement  is  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  demonstration  against  Prussia. 

Some  daring  Italian  composer,  by  the  name  of  Zanardini,  has 
ventured  upon  setting  "  Hamlet "  to  music.  The  opera  was  pro- 
duced at  the  San  Benedetto  theatre  in  Venice. 

The  London  papers  brought  by  the  last  arrivals  mention  the 
death  of  Sir  James  Kempt  and  Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  Wellington's  officers. 

On  the  line  of  railroad  now  building  from  Konigsborg  to  the 
Lake  of  Constance  over  the  Alps,  there  are  thirteen  tunnels  and 
twenty-five  viaducts.  Thirteen  thousand  horses  are  constantly 
employed  upon  it. 

The  loan  of  £20,000,000  asked  for  by  Louis  Napoleon^  to  pros- 
ecute the  war  in  the  East,  has  been  enthusiastically  met  by  the 
French  people  by  a  tender  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
£60,000,000. 

A  Madame  Sainville,  vocalist,  who  a  short  time  ago  gave  a  con- 
cert in  London,  promised  to  all  those  who  would  take  reserved 
seats,  a  lithograph  of  herself,  which  she  was  to  present  in  propria 
persona  to  eveiy  one  at  the  end  of  the  concert. 

The  first  of  McKay's  new  line  of  packets,  found,  on  arriving  at 
Liverpool,  unexpected  employment  for  Auiti'alia,  the  steamer 
having  been  withdrawn  to  caiTy  troops  and  munitions  of  war  to 
the  Crimea.  A  freight  and  passenger  list  of  590,000  was 
obtained. 


jSanbs  of  ©oli. 


When  I  can't  talk  sense,  I  talk  metaphor. — Carran. 

Repetition,  the  pest  of  conversarion,   is  the  charm  of 
friendly  chat. — Jean  Paul. 

....  The  most  noble  feeling  of  the  heart  is  true  love. — 
Kozlai/. 

....  Prudence  is  a  quality  incompatible  with  vice,  and  can 
never  be  effectively  enlisted  in  its  cause. — Barke. 

Virtue  is  a  rock,  from  which  rebound  all  the  arrows  shot 

against  it. — Kozlay. 

....  Against  the  malignity  of  the  discontented,  the  turbulent 
and  the  vicious,  no  abilities,  no  exertions,  nor  the  most  unshaken 
integrity  are  any  safeguiu-d. —  Washington. 

....  The  woman  who  adorns  herself  with  a  profusion  of  gold 
and  precious  stones,  seems  to  fear  she  shall  be  mistaken  for  a 
slave  if  she  shows  herself  without  her  ornaments. — St.  Clement. 

If  it  is  true  in  the  literal  sense,  that  all  the  wisdom  of  the 

world  is  folly  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  is  it  worth  a  man's  while  to 
live  to  seventy  ? — Goethe. 

, . . .  There  are  some  men  so  exquisitely  selfish,  that  they  go 
through  life,  not  only  without  ever  being  loved,  but  without  even 
wishing  to  be. — Jean  Paul. 

....  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  be  displeased  with  everything 
that  disappoints  a  favorite  hope  or  flattering  project ;  and  it  is  the 
folly  of  too  many  of  them  to  condemn  ^vithout  investigating  cir- 
cumstances.—  Washington. 

....  A  man  is  by  nothing  so  much  himself,  as  by  his  tem- 
per and  the  character  of  his  passions  and  affections.  If  he  loses 
what  is  manly  and  worthy  in  these,  he  is  as  much  lost  to  himself 
as  when  he  loses  his  memory  and  understanding. — Shajlesbury. 

....  Like  the  rainbow,  peace  rests  upon  the  earth,  but  its  arch 
is  lost  in  heaven.  Heaven  bathes  it  in  hues  of  light — it  springs 
up  amid  tears  and  clouds — it  is  a  reflection  of  the  eternal  sun — it 
is  an  assurance  of  calm — it  is  the  sign  of  a  gi'cat  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  man — it  is  an  eraanation  from  the  distant  orb  of 
immortal  light. — Colton. 


JJokcr's  Budget. 

Can  a  watch,  fitted  with  a  second  hand, be  called  asecond-hand 
watch  ?" 

Are  the  minutes  relating  to  an  affair  of  honor  always  drawn  up 
by  the  seconds  i" 

The  man  who  "  kept  his  word  "  gave  serious  offence  to  Web- 
ster, who  wanted  it  for  his  dictionary. 

Some  of  the  young  ladies  say  that  the  times  are  so  hard  that 
the  young  men  cannot  pay  their  addresses. 

A  strange  dog  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  acquaint- 
ed with — worse  even  than  an  Englishman. 

They  have  come  to  soleing  shoes  mth  cedar  shingles — veneering 
wood  with  a  piece  of  poor  shecpstin. 

A  popular  writer,  speaking  of  the  ocean  telegraph,  wonders 
whether  the  news  transmitted  through  the  salt  water  will  be  fresh. 

The  sensitive  actor,  who  couldn't  stay  in  the  same  room  with 
a  tea-urn,  on  account  of  its  hissing,  has  just  been  killed  by  &burst 
of  applause. 

The  man  who  was  lately  "stinick  with  a  new  thought,"  has 
concluded  to  overlook  the  act,  it  being  the  first  time,  and  there  is 
little  danger  of  a  repetition  of  the  offence- 

"  I  don't  believe  it's  any  use  to  vaccinate  for  small  pox,"  said  a 
backwoods  Kcntuckiatj,  "  for  I  had  a  child  vaccinated,  and  in  less 
than  a  week  after  he  fell  *out  of  a  window  and  was  killed." 

I\Irs.  Useful  turns  cven,-thing  to  account.  She  buys  tough  beef 
for  a  roast :  this  goes  into  a  fricasee  for  next  morning's  breakfast. 
After  that,  it  reappears  in  a  soup,  and  finally  bids  farewell  to  the 
boarders  in  the  shape  of  a  mince  pie.  Far-seeing  woman,  that 
Mrs.  Useful — sees  a  "  roast  "  through  a  whole  week. 

A  rogue  asked  charity  on  pretence  of  being  dumb.  A  lady 
having  asked  him,  with  equal  simplicity  and  humanity,  how  long 
he  had  been  dumb,  he  was  thrown  off  his  guard,  and  answered, 
"from  birth,  madam."  "Poor  fellow,"  said  the  lady,  and  gave 
him  a  dollar. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.  Onr  page  only  of 
this  pajirr  is  dtvotfd  to  a'iverlisftnenls.  The  im- 
nieosc  ciiX'uUtion  of  the  1'ictorl\l  (buiujr  ocf^  one  Uun- 
drfii  thomaml  copies  ivrrhli/),  foraie  ii  vcliick'  of  advertise- 
mont  th:it  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
vrliich  crcatly  enbances  the  value  of  the  I'ictorial  lus  iin 
Silver tiiiiDg  mediuiu  is,  that  it  is  pri'served,  nDtl  not  de- 
PtroyeJ  after  being  rciid.  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
rax  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  tlio  paper),  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  busine^^s  for  years  to  rotne. 

[t^  Teeuis  for  Advertisikci. — Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  siiiue.    Terms,  cash  on  receipt  of  the  advertisement. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.  Address,  post- 
paid, M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 

Comer  of  Tremont  and  Broaifield  Sts,,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  SPTTBIOTTS  ABTICLE. 

JA.Cir)I.UIM;s.  M.  P.,  Di'iiti.^t.  No.  25  Tremont 
.  Street,  would  indnu  tlic  puMio.  tint  such  is  the 
reputajioii  of  his  CELEltUATED  NKKVE  ANODYNE,  for 
the  instantaneous  cure  of  the  Toothaclie,  that  an  article 
put  np  in  fac-simile  labels  and  style,  is  now  in  the  market, 
i\'ilh  the  difference  that  it  is  assumed  to  be  prepared  by 
I>r.  ,T,  B.  CiniMiSGs,  No.  113  Washington  Street.  The  gen- 
uine article,  forsjile  by  all  respectabU  apothecaries,  is  from 
the  manufoetory  of  Dlt.  J.  A.  UUMMINGS, 

ftb  24  25  Tremont  Street. 

ESTABLISHED,    1821. 


NEW'ELTL.    HARDING   &   CO, 

T>ESPECT FULLY  give  notice  to  their  friends  and 
JLV  the  publii^  that  they  still  continne  to  manuf  ictore 
Spoons,  Forks.  Knives,  Ladle-''.  Crumb  Scrapers,  Napkin 
Kings,  Cups.  Goblets.  Tea  Sets,  Fish  Knive.",  Pickle 
Knives  nnd  Forks.  Card  Casei!,  Enife  Rests.  Tea  Strainer.', 
Salt  Cellars,  Preserve  Spoons.  Gravy  Ladles,  Vegetable 
Tongs,  etc.  Also  have  on  band  a  large  assortment  of  Plated 
WatB,  and  other  articles  usually  sold  by  silversmiths. 
AT  THE  OLD  STAND, 
-    No.  13  COUET  SQUARE,  BOSTON.    .f24  . 

Jhistory 

OP  A 

ZOOLOGICAL 
TEMPERANCE    CONVENTION. 

BT   PRESIDENT   EDWARD   UITCHCOCE,    H.    D. 

CONTAINING  THIETY  ILLTTSTRATIONS. 

OPINIONS   OF   THE   PRESS. 

A  charming  and  instructive  fable,  and  one  that  will  im- 
plant good  seed  in  many  a  youthful  mind. — Phil,  p'^per. 

It  is  a  good  work,  will  make  the  boys  and  girls  laugh, 
teach  them  a  good  moral  lesson,  and  many  other  things 
be.'ides. — Boston   Wtekly  T-Usrapk. 

An  amnsing  book,  full  of  rich  matter,  worthy  the  par- 
ticular attention  of  all  persons  interested  in  reforms.  — 
Boston    Transcript. 

An  extraordinary  allegory,  well  illustrated.  The  whole 
forms  a  peculiar,  but  forcible  plea  for  sobriety. —  Watch- 
man and  Reflector. 

It  is  brimful  of  fun  and  temperance,  with  an  occasional 
sly  hit  at  some  of  the  follies  and  evils  besides  those  arising 
from  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks. —  Con^igationatist. 

W.  NOTES,  PUBLISHEE,   U  Comhiu'  Boston. 

Price,  Mttstin,  42    Cents;     Gilt,  58    Cecils. 
AGENTS  WANTED.— CIRCULARS  FURNISHED,     f  24 

TAJIES  J.  WALWORTH  <t  CO.,  (formerly  Wal- 
worth &  Nason.)  IS  to  24  Devonshire  Street,  Boston. 
ManuCicturers  and  Dealers  in  Arrought  Iron  Welded 
Tubes  for  steam,  gas  and  water.  Lap-U'elded  Boiler  Flues, 
Steam  and  Gas  Fittings,  Steam  Boilers.  Heaters,  Pumps, 
Coils,  A^hcrofl's  Steam'  Guages,  Alarm  Water  Guage,  to 
prevent  explosion  of  steam  boilers.  Apparatus  for  Warm- 
ing and  Ventilating  Buildings  by  hot  water  and  steam, 
Steam  apparatus  for  cooking,  washing,  drying,  pumping, 
etc..  expressly  adapted  to  hotels  and  eating-houses.  Gas 
Works  for  single  buildings  and  for  towns.  feb  24 

CARPETINGS: 

KIMBALL,   FELT    &.    WENTWORTH, 

IJIPORTERS  AXD  DEALERS, 

Martile  Block,  322  and  324  Wasiington  Street, 
BOSTON. W>24 

BETAN  &-  WILCOX'S 
"WRITING     FLUID! 

THIS   Fluid  flows  from   the  pen   freely,  and   injures 
neither  pen  nor  paper,  there  being  no  acid  whatever 
in  its  preparation,  and  is  of  the  most  durable  character. 

It  is  now  used   extensively  in  the  principal  Banks.  In- 
Burance  Officer  and  Hotels  in  New  York.  Boston  and  other 
cities.     Wholesale  and  retail  agent,      F.  S.  S.AXTON, 
feb  24  It    81  Washington  St.,  (.loy'e  Building.)  Boston. 

JOHN  C.  RICKER,  129  Fulton    Street,  New  York, 
has   just    published     the    COMPLETE    WORKS   of 
Thomas  Jeffersox,  9  volumes  octavo,  i?2  50  per  volume. 

Every  politician,  student  of  histor*',  or   other   person 
pretending  to  a  knowle<lge  of  our  public  affairs,  should 
possess  the  works  of  Jefferson. — New  York  Herald. 
feb  24  It 

WHEFLEK  &/  WILSON'S 

I7A3nLY  SEWING  MACHINE  is  now  established 
beyond  all  dispute  to  be  the  only  machine  suitable 
for  family  use.  Its  rapid  and  noL^eless  operation,  and  the 
beauty  and  durability  of  its  work  render  it  invaluable  to 
Families.  Shirt  31akers,  Mi!!iDer8.DreSBand  Cloak  Makers, 
and  all  whose  work  reiuires  fine  and  perfect  stitching. 
Exhibited  and  for  =ale  at 
feb  24  3t 63COURT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

"YE   CONST.ABEL." 

Te  Balme  ^rill  smoothe  ye  face  that  now  is  rough, 

"Twill  make  it  look  divine; 
A  beauty  then  will  I  become, 

And  Villikens  will  be  mine. 

[to   be  COXTCnjED.] 


All  TIIB  IVORID  IS  READING  THIS  BflOR. 

NOW  HEADY  TO  SEND  BV  MAIL  TO  ANY  ONE  ON 

nECEIlT  OF  OXE  DOLLAR. 

THE   IjIFE   and   beauties   OP 

FANNY  FERN, 

IN   ONE   VOLUME,  12mi),  CLOTH.      rillCE,  SI  00. 

WHO    IS    RUTH   HALL? 

Is  Euth  Hall  Tanny  Fern,  or  3omel)i)dy  elsel 

AND  IF  F.VXXY  FERN  IS  NOT  KUTII  HALL, 

WHOIS  FANNYFERN? 

THE  LIFE  AND  EE.VUTIES  OF 

FANNY     FERN 

is  now  before  the  public,  and  the  worlil  will  bo  cnhght- 
ened.    And  this  book  a  strange  tale  unfolds. 

THE  PRESENT  WORK 

IS  AUTHENTIC  IN  ALL  ITS  DETAILS. 

Those  who  have  read  the  advance  copy,  pronounce  it 
the  WITTIEST,  sprcif:ST  book  of  the  season. 

It  presents  vivid,  lifelike  pictures  of  the  charming  and 
brilliant 

AUTHOR  OF  FERN  lEAYES  AND  RUTH  DAll, 

at  her  own  fireside,  in  theeditor'ssanctum,  in  the  street,  at 
church,  and  everywhere,  and  in  every  po.^ition  she  is  the 
sjimc  fiscinating  woman. 

In  this  volume,  several  of  Fanny  Fern's  earliest  efforts 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  book  form. 

The  reader  will  find  that  they  possess  the  same  attrac- 
tive features  which  characterize  all  her  productions. 

They  are  alternately  tvitly  and  pathetic,  caustic  and 
soolhins,  sparkling  and  pensive. 

No  other  author  has  succeeded  so  well  in  touching  the 
finer  chords  of  the  hearts. 

CONTENTS. 


Genius  in  Pantalettes. 
Fanny  at  School. 
The  New  Name. 
The  Husbands  Death. 
The  Second  Marriiige. 
Fanny  Fern  at  Home. 
Early  Literary  Efforts. 
Fanny  and  the  True  Flag. 
Fanny  Fern  iu  Church, 
Fanny  Fern  in  Broadway. 
Fanny  at   the   Tremont; 

House. 
A  Key  to  "Ruth  Hall.*' 
A  Word  about  N-  P.  WiUia. 
Ideas  about  Babies- 
Praise  from  a  Woman. 
The  Ueniarkable  History  of 

Jemmy  Jcsfamy, 
Jemmy  .lessamy's  Defence. 
The  Governess. 
All  about  Satan. 
Well  Known  OJaaracters. 
"Horace  Mann's  "Opinion.'" 
What  Fanny  thinks  of  Hot 

Weather. 
Family  Jars. 
Two  in  Heaven. 
The  Private  History  of  Didy- 

mus  Daisy.  Esq. 
The  Wedding  Dress. 
Is  it  best  to  use  Envelopes  ? 
Feminine  Wisdom. 
Alwaj's  Speak  the  Truth. 
Moses  Miltiades  Milton- 
Tom  vs.  Fan;  or.  a  Little 

Talk  about  Little  Things. 
A  Letter  to  the  True  Flag. 
The  Orphan. 

An  Ansiver  to  Mrs.  Crowe. 
Mrs  Farrington  on  Matri- 
mony. 
A  Whisper  to  Romantic 

Young  Ladies. 
A  Woman  ^^ith  a  Soul. 
Clerical  Courting. 
What  Fowler  Says. 
The  Other  Side. 
The  Good-Natured  Bachelor. 
Catching  the  Dear. 
Helen,  the  Tillage  Rose-Bud. 
Single  Bles.sedness. 
That  Mrs,  Jones. 


Mrs.  Jupiter's  Soliloquy. 

The  Unfaithful  Lover. 

Petticoat  Parliament. 

Fanny  Fern  on  Widowers. 

An    Hour  with  Fanny's  Fa- 
ther. 

John    Bull's     Oijinion    of 
■•Ruth  HaU." 

Orthodox  Testimony. 

Another  Fern. 

The  Best  of  Men  have  their 
Failings. 

The  Mistake  of  a  Life-time. 

A  Wife's  Devotion. 

Mrs.  Zebedee  Smith's  Philos- 
ophv. 

Interesting  to  Bashful  Men. 

The  Angel  Child. 

Uncle  Ben's  Attack  of  Spring- 
Fever. 

Connubial  Advertisement. 

What  Fanny    thinks  about 
Sewing-SIachines. 

The  Time  to  Choose. 

Our  Nelly. 

I  Can't. 

Mrs.  Smith's  Reverie. 

A  Night- \\'^atch  with  a  Dead 
Infant. 

A  Little  Good  Advice. 

The  Other  One. 

A  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch- 
Fanny's  •'  Rules  for  Ladies." 

The  Little  Pauper. 

What  Fanny  Thinks  about 
Friendship. 

Truth  stranger  than  Fiction. 

Don't  Disturb  Him. 

A  Model  Husband. 

What  to  do  when  yon  are 
Angry. 

The  Early  Blight. 

There's  Room    Enough    for 
All. 

The  Cross  and  the  Crown. 

Tom  Fay's  Soliloquy. 

A  Chapter  on  Clergymen. 

Fanny  Fern  on  Husbands. 

Fanny's  Ideas  of  Money  Mat- 
ters. 

A    Letter    to    a    Self-Exiled 
Friend  iu  the  country. 


[t^ Booksellers,  News  Agents,  Pedlers,  and  all  others, 
will  please  send  in  their  orders  "at  once.  They  will  be 
supplied  at  very  low  nites,  by  the  single  copy,  dozen,  hun- 
dred or  thousand.  All  orders  will  be  supplied  in  the  rota- 
tion that  they  are  received.  So  all  had  better  order  at 
once. 

Price  for  the  complete  work,  handsomely  bound  in  one 
volume,  cloth,  gilt,  is  one  dolLar  a  copy  only. 

Copies  of  the  above  work  will  be  sent  to  any  person,  to 
any  part  of  the  United  StateiJ,  per  first  mail,  free  of  post- 
age, on  their  remitting  one  dollar  to  the  publishers,  in  a 
letter,  post-paid.     PublL^hed  and  for  sale  by 

H.    LONO    &    BROTHER, 

121  Nassau  Street,  New  York, 

To  whom  all  orders  must  be  addressed  to  receive  prompt 
and  early  attention. 


1000   AGENTS   WANTEJi. 
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UFFORD'S 

SMOKE     C01VSU3IIIVG 

PATENT  LAMP 

Is  warranted  to  produce  without  smoke, 
and  with  only  the  poorest  quality  of 
Oil  or  Grease,  at  an  e.itpense  of  le.'ia  than 
ha'f  a  cent  per  hour,  a  light  equal  at 
least  to  four  wax  Ciindles.  Extremely 
simple  and  durable,  less  injurionp  to 
the  eyes  than  any  other  artificial  light, 
and  will  prove  the  truth  of  these  state- 
ments.   Price,  -SI  25,  83  and  G7  cents. 

ESTK.ICTS  FROM  TOE  PRESS. 

An  economical  lamp,  with  the  illuminating  power  of 
gas  or  camphene,  with  none  of  their  dii^d vantages.  —Bos- 
ton Post. 

Gives  a  great  amount  of  light  without  smoke,  and  for 
se\ring  or  reading  is  next  to  the  French  Carrel.  We  have 
tried  it  thoroughly,  and  it  gives  entire  satislaction.— i'w- 
Con  Transcript. 

("ertainly  the  most  economical  lamp  we  know  of  — 
American  Un>on. 

W'g  have  tried  this  lamp  to  our  satisfiction.  and  may 
e^ifeiy  recommend  it  to  those  who  patronize  the  midnight 
oW.-^Boston  TraveVcr. 

Xo  perFOQ  who  has  ever  tried  one  of  the  lam p«  would 
be  willing  to  give  it  up  for  ten  times  its  cost,  if  it  could 
not  be  replaced  — Nen-  England  Fanner.     " 

V\"c  have  one  of  the  Lamps  in  use,  and  are  able  to  con- 
form to  the  favorable  testimony  of  the  Traveller,  having 
found  itan.=nvering  well  to  what  itclaimedforit. — Puritan 
RecordrT.  ■, 

As  a  re.ading  or  sewing  lamp,  we  have  never  seen  its 
equal. — Boston  Patlifind&r. 

The  place,  please  remember,  is  117  COURT  STREET, 
head  of  Sudbury.  feb  24 


ISIOOEL     MELODEONS! 


G  OCTAVE  PI.INO  STVLE.    PRICE,  S135. 

THE  ■'  Model  Meloheoss  *'  are  recommended  as  supe- 
rior to  ail  similar  instruments  by  Messrs.  Lowell 
Miu^on,  Wm.  IJ.  Bradbury,  George  F.  Hoot.  L.  U.  South- 
ard, E.  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  other  distinguished 
muMcians  and  organists.  Prices  from  §60  to  SITS,  ac- 
cording to  style  and  size 

Q;I7=*  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "Mod- 
el Melodeons."  will  be  gent  to  any  post-office  on  addressing 
the  undersigned,  manulacturcTi. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
Cambridge  Street  (corner  of  Charles),  Boston,  Mass. 
HENRY  MASox.      I  (Directly  in  front  of  the  J!*il), 

EMMONS  HAMLIN.  (  .         feb  17 


I-^&'<;^ 


AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE, 
68  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON, 

WHERE  can  be  found  a  large  a.ssortment  of  TRUSS- 
ES, SUPPOKTBRS  and  SUOULDEtt  BRACES. 
Also,  the  best  apparatus  for  tihe  CarrecCwn  and  Cure  of 
all  kin'is  of  Deformities.  The  above  instruments  are  used 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Ilospitsil,  and  are  recom- 
mended by  the'  most  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  feb  24 


WILKOR'S  COMPOUND  OF  PURE  COD 
LIVER  OIL  AND  LIME  is  a  certain  cure  for  Con- 
sumption, Scrofula.  Coughs,  Colds,  Asthma.  Bronchitis, 
General  Debility,  and  all  scrofulous  humors.  Sold  whole- 
sale and  retail  by  the  proprietor, 

ALEXANDER  B.  WILBOR.  Chemist, 
16C  Court  Street,  Boston. 
New  York,   J.  Milhau;   Albany,   Dexter   &    Nellegar; 
Troy,  C.  Ueimstreet  &  Co. ;  Rochester,  Winslow  &  Young ; 
Philadelphia,  Dyott  &  Sons;  Richmond.  Bennett  &  Beers, 
feb  24  Im 


THE  HAIE  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLI/S  CELEKRATRO  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  .\merican  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Bogle's  American  Blkctric  IIaib 
Die  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age.  and  Bogle's  Hede- 
AiONA,  or.  Balm  of  Cytherea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tifjing  the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  bv  the  proprie- 
tor, \V'M.  BOGLE.  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York; 
J.  Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans:  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Mon- 
treal. Canada;  R.  Hovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St  , 
London;  J.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists 
and  perfumers  throughout  the  ^vorld.  jan  13 


ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE.-M.  J.  WHIP. 
PLE,  35  Comhili,  Boston.  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  Jan  13 

B.-ILLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CURA:  or,  Notes  op 
A  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  fads  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satifaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au- 
thor's sketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

{Cr'  Any  persbn  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  ma.il,  free  of  postage.     Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth,  75  cents,     Illuatrat^. 
PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  Pf/W/sAer^,  Boston,  Mass. 

EMPLOYMENT! 

PERSONS  w.inted  in  every  part  of  the  country  to  sell 
New  and  Popular  Pictorial  Works.  For  particu- 
lars, address,  post-paid,  ROBERT  SEAKS,  181  William 
Street,  New  York.  4t*  feb  10 

WHO  OWiVS  A  GOOD  HORSE?  Hundreds  will 
answer,  I  do!  Do  you  know  how  to  take  care  of 
him? — How  to  guard  him  from  the  various  ills  to  which 
horse-flesh  is  heir  to  ? — And  how  to  cure  disea.se,  if.  with 
all  your  care,  it  attacks  him  ?  If  not,  buy  the  best  book 
on  the  Hubject  ever  published  in  America,  DR.  DADD'S 
MODERN  HOK&E  DOCTOR,  6000  copies  of  which  have 
already  been  published,  and  the  demand  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Every  man  who  owns  a  horse  should  own  this  book. 
and  ranke  himself  familiar  «ith  its  simple  directions  for 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease  and  lameness.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  may  thus  he  saved  to  the  pocket,  and 
much  of  the  suffering  which  (his  noblest  of  animals  now 
endures  may  be  averted-  Price,  j>l,  bound  in  cloth. 
Publishe^J  by  JOHN'  P.  .lEWETT  &  Co., 

feb  10  3t  117  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

BOUND  VOLU3IES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL.— 
We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wbh  to  sell  again  at  a  verj*  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.    Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  office,  by  letter,  post-paid. 
jan  6  tf 

ROOK  AND  NE^VSPAPER 

ILLUSTRATIONS     ON    WOOD. 

BY  JOHN   ANDREW, 

NO.    12i)    WASHINCTOX     STREET,    ROSTON. 

tf  ■    REFERENCE,    '■  BaLLOU'S    PICTORIAL  "  JUD  20 


NEW   ENGLAND   AGRICULTURAL 

WAREHOTTSE  AND  ST-ED  STORE. 
rilHE  siib-'Til.,T>  n!Trr  f.>r  ^ii]'.'.  I'LOl'iUIS.  (TLTIVA- 
X  TOItS,  llAltUuW.-i.imd  --v.'L-y  ,U-:;.Ti|.ti.>n  of  K.iriiiing 
Tools;  also,  Gardes  ^EETts  of  mII  kinds.  Field  t^EEDs.  and 
more  than  f-ur  hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  in- 
cluding every  kind  worthy  of  cultivation.  Catalogues 
gratis.  JOSEPH  RKECK  &  SON, 

feb  IT     3t      51  and  52  North  Market  Street,  Boston. 

PATENT  FIRF.PROOF  SAt'ES.— The  subscriber 
continues  to  manutiicture  for  sale  hJR  Patent  Cham- 
pion Safe,  with  Unli's  Puf^i-t  Pov-ier- Proof  Lock,  both  ' 
having  received  scpiinite  medals  at  the  World's  Fair,  Ix)n- 
don.  in  1S51,  and  in  XcwYoilC,  iu  iy53and*54.  Depo', 
Green  Block,  corner  of  \Vator  and  Pine  .Street".  New  York, 
feb  10  SILAS  C.  IIEIIRING. 

FOR  SALE, — A  ton  of  fine  bo.\-wooi.l,  large  logs  and 
clear — a  verj'  nice  article ;  price,  one  hundred  and  trn 
doUars.  A  good  chance  for  engravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.    Address  A.  B.".  this  office,         3t    j  20 


THIRD  EDITION  JTT8T  ISSXTED. 
PAUL     AND     JULIA: 

OR  TOE 

POLITICAL  MYSTERIES,  HYPOCRISY  AND  CRUELTY 

OF    TDE 

LEADERS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME. 

BY  JOHN   CL.MJDIU8  PITEAT, 

of  the  University  of  France,  ex-editor  of  "  La  Presse  do 
Peuple."  in  Paris,  author  of  "Jesuits  Unveiled,"  and  for- 
merly a  Roman  Catholic  Priest. 

THIS  work,  it  is  believed,  in  Incidness  of  thonght,  in 
itn  direct  bearing  upon  the  policy  of  the  Romish 
hiernrchy.  and  in  its  intenfely  interesting  Ety  leand  power 
of  composition,  surpasses  any  production  ever  jet  pub- 
lished, and  is  well  calculated  to  produce  a  powerful  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind.  The  admirers  of  brilliant 
novels  willdevoor  it;  all  who  oppose  the  deadly  influence 
of  Romanism  will  welcome  it;  politicians  will  find  in  it  a 
new  repository  of  facte;  and  the  general  rtader  will  recog- 
nize it  as  a  perfect 

MIRROR  OF  LHE  IN  CATHOLIC  COUNTRIES. 

For  sale  by  all  Pooksellers.  In  one  volume  of  320  page*, 
Ikmo.   Price. iu  gilt.Sl;  plain  cloth,  75  cents;  paper.  50c. 

Persons  at  a  distance  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book, 
post-paid,  will  receive  it  free  of  poj-tage.    Pnblisbcd  by 

EDUARD  \i.  HIKKS  &  CO.,  ROSTON. 

\Cr'  Agents  wanted  for  every  county  in  the  Union,  f  24 


THE    HISTORY 

OP 

THE  HEN  FEVER,  ILLUETEATED. 

Bf   GEORGE  P.  BORNHAM. 

TO  be  issued,  in  a  few  dajs,  a  new  volume  under  the 
above  title — a  humorous  work,  detailing  the  serrcta 
ot  the 

POULTRY     MANIA 

in  this  country,  and  giving  an  insight  into  the  mypteries 
of  this  ludicrous  bubble.  The  book  is  appropriately  illus- 
trated, and  contains  a  large  amount  of  tpicy  matter, 
written  in  the  "■  Yoli^g  L's's''  happiest  vein. 

[l7=*  Orders  from  the  trade,  and  others,  may  be  ad- 
dressed to 

GEORGE  P.  BURNHAM,  BOSTON. 

The  usual  discount  made  to  dealers.  Price,  SI  00,  at 
which  rate  it  will  be  sent  to  nny  one,  postJige  prepaid  {in 
paper  covers),  to  any  part  of  the  coontrj'.  Six  Copieb 
will  thus  be  sent  for  .?5  00.  2t  feb  25 

LINCOLN  &  FOSS, 

Importers,  Manufacturers,  and  Dealers  in 

WATCHES,  JEWELRY  AND  SILVER  WARE. 

Corner  Court  and  WABHirrcTON  Streets, 
(Opposite  Old  State  House,  Boston.) 

A.  L,  LI^'COLN.  CHARLES  H.  FOBS. 

feb  3  3t 

CHA3LES  HEIDSIECK  &o  Co.,  RHEIHS. 

THE     '-CHARLES     HEIDSIECK "      CHAMPAGNE, 
which  is  gaining  a  rapid  popularity  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  pubhc  having  already  discovered  in  it 
an  old  standard  and  highly  approved  wine,  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  agents,  T.  L.  ROBINSON  &  Co., 
feb  17             tf          No.  1  Commercial  Wharf,  Boston. 

TO  EC0N03IISTS.  Lapies"  Dresses.  Suawls,  etc., 
Gentlemen's  Coats,  Pantaloons  and  Vests  are  dyed 
at  the  3IALDEN  DYE  HOUSE,  comer  of  Court  and  Hano- 
ver Streets,  Boston, 

N.  B.  ^^'hite  Crape  and  Cashmere  Shawls  cleansed  in 
the  best  manner.  tf  feb  10 

CHEAPEST  BIAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD' 

Balloc's  Dollar  Monthly  3Iagazine  is  a  work  con- 
taining one  hundred  royal  octavo  pages  of  reading  matter 
in  each  number — being  more  than  any  of  the  Philadelphia 
?3  magazines — and  forming  two  volumes  each  of  six  hun- 
dred pages,  or  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter 
yearly,  for  ONE    DOLLAR! 

Being   resolved  to  furnish  good  and  interesthig  reading 
for  the  million,  and  at  a  price  which  all  can  afford, 
BALLOTTS    DOLLAR    MONTHLY 

will  be  Qlled  with  cnterbtining  and  popular  stories,  by  our 
best  writers,  with  sketches,  poems,  scraps  of  wit  and  ho- 
mor,  and  a  miscellaneous  compound  of  tuc  notable  events 
of  the  times  in  both  hemispheres,  forming  an  agrceabls 
companion  for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at 
home  or  abroad. 

Any  pervon  enclosing  one  doUar  to  the  proprietor,  afl 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  orasj 
person  sending  us  twenty  subscribers  with  the  money 
shall  receive  the  tiventy-Jirsi  copy  gnttis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietot, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  BromQeld  Streets,  Boston. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'3  PICTORIAL.] 
TiVe  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges:  forming  .«opcrb 
and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  se- 
ries of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  contain- 
ing neiirly  1000  engrivings  of  men,  manners  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world;  of  scenery  in  aU  parts  of  the 
globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  ofpngeants 
at  home  and  abroad ;  of  fine  maritime  views ;  and,  in  short 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  sub, 
jects ;  with  title-p.ages  and  indexes.     Price  ?3  per  volume- 

2ri)C  ,i/Iag  of  our  Union. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellnneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gema,  and  original  t-'iles,  written  express- 
ly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  ques- 
tions, it  is  strictly  neutmi:  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally A  PAPER  FOR  THE  .niLLioN,  and  a  welcome  visitor  to 
the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day.  so 
condensed  as  to  present  the  grcjitest  po.=i8ible  amount  of 
intelligence  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  ma.m- 
3I0TH  SIZE,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  (ho  gen- 
eral re,ider.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  arc  regu- 
larly eng^tgcd^  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  snggc,«t, 
forming  an  vriginn'  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which 
fitr  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  "Ballon's  Pictorial,"' 

TERMS  :—INA'ARlABLY   IN   ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, S2  00 

4  subscribers,  "       "      7  00 

10  '■  "       "      15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  .^r'T/ffti  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  .■'hall  receive  the  seventrenth  copy  grati.'*. 

One  copy  of  TuE  Flao  op  oi"R  Umon,  and  one  copy  of 
BALLOf's  Pictorial.  S4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
SATi'Rn.w.by  M.M.  BALLOU. 

Corner  of  Tremont  .ind  Bromfield  Sta.,  Boston. 

■WiioLESAi-E  Agents.— S.  French.  121  N.i.<^«au  Street.  New 
York;  A,  Winch  IIG  Che.'tnut  .^treet.  Philadelphia;  Hen- 
ry Taylor.-Ill  Baltiniore  Street.  Baltimore;  A.  C,  B,ngloy, 
comt-r  of  -Ith  nnd  S\camoro  Streets.  Cinciunnli;  .1.  A. 
Ko\s.  43  U'uodwanl  .\venue.  Detroir;  E.  K.  Wootlwnnl, 
corner  of  4th  nnd  Chesuut  Streets.  St,  Tx)ui!;;  SIcllen  ."fe 
Co  ,  ,'tl.i  Clark  Street.  Chicago,  Ulinois;  Siunuel  Kln^old, 
Louisville.  Kcntuc'tty. 
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THE  MEHARI  CAMELS. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  is  felt  in  the 
camel,  the  "  desert  ship  "  of  the  Ori- 
entals, since  it  is  seriously  proposed  to 
employ  these  animals  for  transporting 
travellers  and  baggage  over  the  great 
western  routes  of  emigration  in  the 
United  States.  We  therefore  present 
an  engraving  of  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Mehari  species,  with  sketches  of  his 
equipments.  This  race,  more  elegant 
in  form  and  of  greater  stature  than  all 
the  other  known  races,  is  more  particu- 
larly celehrated  for  its  speed.  The  Mc- 
hara  (plural  of  Mehari),  serve  as 
mounts  to  the  nomadic  and  warlike 
tribe  of  Touareg,  the  scourge  of  the 
caravans  of  the  great  desert  whom 
they  habitually  plunder.  The  Me- 
hari is  much  lighter  in  form  than 
the  common  camel.      He  has  the  ele- 

fant  ears  of  the  gazelle,  and  the  sloping 
elly  of  the  hare.  His  eyes  are  black 
and  prominent,  his  lips  long  and  firm, 
and  completely  concealing  his  teeth. 
His  hump  is  small,  his  tail  short.  His 
legs  are  not  large  but  muscular.  The 
hair  is  ta^vny  color,  sometimes  white 
and  always  fine.  The  Mehara  support 
thirst  and  hunger  admirably.  In  au- 
tumn they  only  drink  twice  a  month, 
and  in  summer  onco  in  every  five  days. 
They  are  highly  prized  by  the  tribe 
who  breed  and  employ  them.  If  we 
remember  rightly,  there  are  two  speci- 
mens belonging  to  the  Natural  Histo- 
ry Society  in  Fans.  The  saddle  and 
bridle  represented  in  two  of  our  engrav- 
ings, arc  drawn  from  the  objects  them- 
selves. The  rider  mounts  while  the 
animal  is  kneeling,  and  sits  like  a  lady. 
The  camel  forms  the  principal  wealth 
of  the  Arabs.  Without  it  the  deserts 
of  the  East  would  be  impassable,  as  the 

camel  is  the  only  animal  capable  of  living  for  days  without  drink- 
ing in  those  arid  wastes.  The  peculiar  structure  of  its  stomach 
gives  it  the  power  of  laying  in  at  one  time  a  sufficient  stock  of 
water  to  suffice  for  a  long  journey.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pollen  re- 
lates some  interesting  anecdotes  respecting  this  animal,  from 
which  we  select  the  following.  "  The  temper  of  the  camel  is  in 
general  not  very  amiable.  It  is  unwilling,  jealous  and  revengeful 
to  the  last  degree.  Of  this  latter  quality,  curious  tales  are  told. 
One,  which  was  fully  believed  by  the  Arab  that  narrated  it  to  me, 
was  as  follows :  A  certain  camel  driver  had  bitterly  insulted, 
that  is,  thrashed,  the  animal  under  his  charge.  The  camel  show- 
ed a  dispositioa  to  resent,  but  the  driver,  knowing  from  the  ex- 
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pression  of  its  eye  what  was  passing  within,  kept  on  the  alert  for 
several  days.  One  night  he  had  retired  for  safety  inside  of  his 
tent,  leaving  his  stripvd  abbaya  or  cloak  spread  over  the  wooden 
saddle  of  the  camel  outside  the  tent.  During  the  night  he  heard 
the  camel  approach  the  object,  and  after  satisfying  himself  by 
smell  or  otherwise  that  it  was  his  master's  cloak,  and  believing 
that  the  said  master  was  asleep  beneath  it,  he  laid  down  and  rolled 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  cloak,  evidently  much  gratified 
by  the  cracking  and  smashing  of  the  saddle  under  his  weight,  and 
fully  persuaded  that  the  bones  of  his  master  were  broken  to 
pieces.  After  a  time  he  rose,  contemplated  with  great  content- 
ment the  disordered  mass,  still  covered  by  the  cloak,  and  retired. 


Next  morning,  at  the  usual  hour  of 
loading,  the  master  who  had  from  the 
interior  of  the  tent  heard  this  agreeable 
process  going  on,  presented  himself  to 
the  camel.  The  disappointed  animal 
was  in  such  a  rage,  aays  my  informant, 
,  on  seeing  his  master  safe  before  him,  that 
^-^  he  broke  his  heart  and  died  on  the  spot. 
I  had  once  to  cross  a  very  high  range 
of  rocks,  and  we  had  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  our  camels  to  face  the 
steeper  part  of  the  ascent,  though  any 
horse  would  have  made  very  light  of  it. 
All  the  riders  had  to  dismount,  and 
the  laden  animals  made  the  bare  rocky 
solitudes  ring  to  the  continual  and  most 
savage  growls  with  which  they  vented 
their  displeasure.  It  is  well  on  these 
occasions  to;  keep  out  of, the  reach  of 
their  long  necks,  which  they  stretch  out 
and  bring  their  teeth  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  arm  and  side  of  any 
one  but  their  master."  They  can  trav- 
el from  twenty-four  to  sixty  nours  with- 
out rest,  and  with  no  other  food  than 
what  they  can  crop  from  the  thorny 
bushes  in  the  desert,  or  an  occasional 
handful  of  barley  given  by  the  drivers. 
When  the  camel  rises,  he  does  so  by  a 
sudden  straightening  of  hit)  hind  legs, 
so  that  if  the  rider  is  unprepared  he  is 
projected  with  considerable  velocity 
over  the  animal's  ears.  Their  motion 
is  a  rack — two  legs  moving  on  a  side. 
Mr.  Pollen  says  they  are  fond  of  kneel- 
ing at  night  just  behind  the.  ring  of 
Arabs,  who  squat  round  the  fire,  and 
they  stretch  their  heads  over  their  mas- 
ters' shoulders,  to  snufFup  the  heat  and 
smoke  which  seems  to  content  them 
vastly.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
it  is  well  known  employs  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  camels  upon  his  estates. 
We  have  rarely  presented  a  page  of  a 
more  truly  oriental  character  than  the  one  now  before  the  reader ; 
it  has  an  air  of  the  desert,  smacks  strongly  of  long  caravans,  that 
cross  and  re-cross  those  Eastern  land-seas  and  is  very  trnthful  in 
detail.  One  cannot  look  upon  the  saddle  and  harness  of  the 
camel,  after  reading  Bayard  Taylor's  admirable  and  spirited  ac- 
count of  personal  observations  in  the  East,  without  experiencing 
a  longing  to  be  at  least  for  once  thus  mounted  and  surrounded, 
for  once  to  experience  the  dreamy  characteristics  of  Araby  and 
thus  recall  the  dreams  of  boyhood  over  tales  and  legends  of  this 
romantic  land.  Those  who  have  travelled  in  the  East  never  for- 
get its  influences.  Lamartine  thought  that  one  could  never  un- 
derstand the  philosophy  of  history  till  he  had  ridden  a  cameL 
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SLEIGHING  SCENE.— AN    UPSEH^. 

The  livery  stable-keepers  have  reason  to  thank  their  stars  that 
the  winter  did  not  pass  away  without  a  little  of  that  fulling 
weather  without  which  the  high  prices  of  jrrain,  hay  and  help  arc 
"most  tolcrahle  and  not  to  be  endured,"  as  Dogberry  says. 
You  may  know  a  stable-keeper  a  mile  off,  by  the  frequency  of 
his  celestial  observations,  and  the  anxious  tarn  of  his  weather  eye 
to  the  vanes  on  Park  Street  steeple  or  the  Old  South  spiix;.  A 
bank  of  clouds  is  hailed  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sperm  whale  from  the  cross  trees  of  a  New  Bedforder  in 
the  Pacific,  Will  it  pass  off—or  will  it  come  on  ?  These  are 
important  questions.  The  first  flakes  are  events.  The  stcadv 
descent  of  the  snow  is  a  signal  for  hopeful  enthusiasm.  The  ther- 
mometer is  anxiously  consulted,  for  a  rise  of  the  mercury  is  a 
downfall  to  all  calculations  of  profit  and  pleasure.  Cut  when 
there  are  indications  of  a  "regular  built,  old  fashioned  snow 
storm,"  what  bustle  and  animation  pervade  a  public  stable  ? 
What  inquiries  after  the  condition  of  the  nags — especially  that  of 
the  match  teams !     Leaders  are  inspected — their  feet  bandied, 


their  shoes  examined  carefully — the  whole  stud  is  passed  in  re- 
view. Sleighs  are  run  out,  brushed  and  polished,  from  the  pon- 
derous seventy-four  to  the  airy  cutter  built  for  a  flyer  that  does 
liis  mile  "  low  down  in  the  thirties  !"  Buffaloes,  wolf-skins,  lynx, 
cat,  coon,  Russia  squiiTel  and  bear  robes  emerge  from  mysterious 
receptacles,  and  harnesses  arc  rubbed,  bells  and  mountings  arc 
brightened,  and  all  made  ready  for  action.  After  a  storm  of  a  day 
and  night,  the  sun  rises  in  unclouded  brilliancy  over  a  fairy  spec- 
tacle. Roof,  street,  and  window- cap  reflect  the  light  from  wreaths 
of  virgin  purity.  Bells  ring  out  gaily  from  horses'  necks — the 
warning  "la!  la  !"  of  coasting  urchins  echoes  over  the  inclined 
planes  of  the  Common,  and  curb  stone  bix)kers' foi^ct  awhile  the 
fascination  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  a  month  in  dreams  of  the 
Neck.  Afternoon  comes  — and  forth  pour  manhood,  boyhood, 
beauty,  rowdyism  and  sport,  to  the  environs,  in  every  vehicle  that 
can  be  scared  up — sleigh,  pung,  jumper.  Every  available  nag  is 
mustered  into  the  service.  All  the  world  is  on  the  Neck.  Here 
come  a  dozen  horses  going  at  a  flight  of  speed  you  think  can't 
possibly  he  beaten,  when  lo!  swift  as   a   Minie  rifle  ball  cleaving 


the  throng,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  spectators,  R 's  little  sor- 
rel racker  from  classic  Middlesex  gives  them  the  go-by.  Mr.  Bil- 
lings has  chosen  an  exciting  episode  of  the  sport — an  upset.  A 
jovial  throng  of  school-boys  have  embarked  in  Ward's  magnifi- 
cent Cleopatra  barge.  They  have  passed  through  the  chaos  on 
the  Neck,  and  are  plunging  through  a  country  road,  s'louting, 
singing  and  laughing,  when  they  overhaul  a  heavily  loaded  wood 
sled,  and  as  they  incline  to  the  left,  down  sink  the  larboard  rua- 
ners  in  a  treacherous  ditch,  the  leaders  flounder  down  on  their 
knees  and  out  tumbles  the  juvenile  cargo,  not  a  bit  hurt  and  not 
a  bit  scared.  The  countryman  hastes  to  haw  his  oxen  out  of  the 
road,  staitlcd  at  the  floundering  of  the  huge  machine,  wl^ieh  has 
so  suddenly  come  upon  him  in  the  lonely  path.  Wc  can  predict 
the  upshot  of  this  adventure.  There  are  boys  enough  to  right 
the  sleigh  in  a  jiffy — to  reassure  and  re-seat  the  screaming  girls, 
the  harness  holds,  the  driver  mounts  his  lofiy  seat,  gathers  up  his 
li  les,  cracks  his  whip  and  they  get  under  way  again,  and  with 
many  a  merry  peal  of  laughter,  they  drive  homeward  in  the  now 
sparkling  starlight. 
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A  DOMESTIC  TALE  OF  EEVOLTTTIONAET  DAYS. 
by  feanc13  a.  dckitagb. 

[continued.] 

CflAPTER  XVII.— [continued.] 

Forrester— or  Redland,  as  we  mnst  bow  call  him,  knelt  beside 
her,  and  clasping  her  hands,  prayed  with   her  silently,  but  long 
and  fuTvently.     Over  them  stood   their  beantiful  daiiL^btcr,  her  ] 
hands  pressed  together,  her  eyes,  streaming  with  grateful  tears,    | 
raised   to  heaven.    At   length   husband  and  wife  rose  from  their  j 
kneeling  posture. 

"Julian!"  said  Jlrs.  Redfield,    "our  youth  has   passed — but 
here  is  one  who  will  remiod  you  of  what  I  was  in  happier  days."    : 
Redland  folded  his  daughter  in  his  arms. 

"  Dear,  dear  child  !"  he  murmured,  "  I  do  not  even  know  her 
name." 

"  I  called  her  Eleanor,"  said  the  happy  mfe. 
Eedhind  was   completely  overcome.     The   stem  man — the  in- 
flexible champion   of  popular  rights — the  sworn  soldier  of  the 
province,  wept  like  a  child. 

Standing  apan,  entirely  forgotten  in  the  overwhelming  emo- 
tions of  this  event,  Clarence  contemplated  the  group  with  a 
pleasure  that  was  entirely  unselfish.  He  forgot  that  this  strange 
and  happy  raeetiug  of  those  whom  fate  had  tried  so  sorely,  se- 
cured his  o»Ti  happiness — self  was  entirely  set  aside  in  bis 
generous  sympathy. 

At  last  he  was  noticed.  Mrs.  Redland  held  out  her  hand  to 
him. 

"  Pardon  me,  Jlr.  Grey,"  said  she,  "  if  I  forgot  you  in  an  hour 
like  this." 

"Forgive  me,  rather,"  replied  Clarence,  "  for  not  withdrawing 
myself.  But  I  could  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 
your  joy."  # 

Redland  shook  his  hand. 

"  You  are  a  noble  young  man,"  said  he,  "and  Eleanor  may 
well  be  prond  of  your  attachment." 

"  Then  you  give  me  hope,  sir,  that  I  may  become  more  nearly 
connected  with  you  than  by  friendship  V 

"Yes — you  may  hope,"  said  Redland.      "  But  remember  that 
my  name  is  not  yet  cleared  from  an  infamous  stigma.     My  child 
must  carry  to   her  husband  no  dowry  of  shame.     Till  the  real 
criminal  is  detected,  your  union  must  be  deferred." 
"  And  that  is  hopeless,"  answered  Clarence,  sadly. 
"Xotso,"  rejoined  Redland.     "lean  point  my  finger  to  the 
man — would  that  I  could  lay  my  hand  upon  the  proofs  !" 
"And  whom  do  you  suspect,  dear  father  V  asked  Eleanor. 
"  Sir  Ashley  Glenville  !"  answered  Redland,  sternly. 
"  The  mui'derer  of  his  o\vn  brother  !"  exclaimed  his  wife. 
"  The  key  to  that  brother's  gold  was  the  steel  of  the  assassin." 
"  It  is  too  horrible  to  think  of,"  exclaimed  Eleanor. 
"  Not  more  horrible  to  think,  than  for  the  murderer  to  fix  the 
guilt  upon  an  innocent  man — to  doom  him  to  shame,  exile  and 
miscnr*." 

A  pause  ensued — but  it  was  broken  by  the  distant  beat  of  a 
drum. 

"Do  you  hear  that,  Clarence  ?"  cried  Redland,  grasping  his 
arm.     "  Our  duty  summons  us." 

"  You  are  not  going  to  leave  us,  Julian  1"  cried  his  wife. 
"  Seek  not  to  detain  me,  Martha,"   answered  Redland.     "  It  is 
hard  to  part — but  I  know  that  I  shall   see   your  pleasant  face 
again.  Farewell,  beloved  wife — and  you,  dear  child  of  my  love — 
pray  for  us — we  are  engaged  in  a  holy  cause." 

In  a  moment  Clarence  was  ready.  Xearer  and  nearer  came 
the  drum-beat.  Redland  tore  himself  from  the  fond  arms  that 
sought  to  detviin  him,  and  snatching  up  his  rifle,  accomi)anied  by 
Clarence,  sallied  forth  to  join  the  minute-men  who  were  huming 
to  the  midnight  muster. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AN    APRIL    DAY    IN    1775. 

"What  American  knows  not  by  heart  the  events  of  the  19th 
of  April,  1775  ?  "UTiat  son  of  Massachusetts  can  hear  without  a 
thrill  the  names  of  Lexington  and  Concord  !  "Who  that  has 
drawn  his  first  breath  in  Boston,  or  in  the  pleasant  vales  of  old 
historic  Middlesex,  is  unfamiliar  with  the  route  of  the  invading 
troops,  the  green  where  the  first  murderous  volley  rung  upon  the 
air,  the  road  flanked  by  the  exasperated  yeomanry,  which  wit- 
nessed the  flight  of  the  royal  troops  as  they  nished  along  the  high- 
way through  ihe  withering  tire  of  American  skirmishers  t  We 
shall  not  attempt  to  repeat  the  story  of  that  great  day :  our  tale 
deals  with  the  domestic  fortunes  of  individuals,  and  is  only  inci- 
dentally connected  with  the  public  events  which  arc  mentioned 
only  when  necessity  requires  it. 

In-that  chilly  hour  preceding  the  dawn  when  the  night  is  dark- 
est, the  roll  of  the  drum  assembled  a  small  body  of  resolute  men 
upon  Lexington  common.  Though  all  of  them  were  familiar 
with  the  use  of  arms,  few  of  ihem  had  much  idea  of  militaiy  dis- 
cipline. Their  manual-was  far  from  perfect,  and  a  martinet 
would  have  smiled  at  the  irregularity  of  their  movements.  Yet 
DO  veteran  officer,  who  could  have  scanned  their  intelligent,  res- 


olute and  animated  countenances,  would  have  failed  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  beheld  before  him  the  material  for  the  finest 
troops  in  the  world.  There  was  none  of  the  savage,  bu!l-dog 
look  of  the  professional  throat-cutters,  no  trace  of  that  licentious 
air  noticeable  in  a  hireling  soldier,  no  mark  of  that  fierce  spirit 
■which  is  only  compressed  by  iron  discipline,  and  which  would 
scarcely  note  the  difference  between  friend  and  foe  when  blood 
was  up  and  plunder  and  revenge  in  view.  On  the  still  morning 
air,  as  the  men  fell  awkwardly  into  line,  came  the  sound  of  dis- 
tant bells.  Those  village  bells  !  How  often  had  they  made  sweet 
music  in  the  hush  of  a  Sabbath  morning,  calling  the  inhabitants 
to  prayer  and  thanksgiving  ?  How  often,  mournfully  melodious, 
had  they  tolled  the  passing  knell  of  the  spirit  pasting  to  a  better 
world  !  But  now  their  voice  was  peremptory  and  alarming.  It 
was  the  tocsin  !  "Women  who  heard  it  clasped  their  infants  to 
their  arms ;  old  men,  shaking  with  the  pjlsy,  listened  with  a 
strange  fear ;  while  the  young  sprang  to  their  arms,  and  hurried 
forth  in  stem  excitement.  Here  and  there  in  the  distance  the 
fainting  rays  of  moonlight  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon  were 
traversed  by  the  angry  gleams  of  beacon  fires,  suddenly  shooting 
up  their  warning  spires,  while  the  hills  reverberated  to  the  dull 
thunder  of  alarm  guns. 

"  The  country  is  roused,"  said  the  captain  to  Forrester,  who 
stood  leaning  on  his  long  rifle.     "  Yet  we  have  no  tidings  of  the 
British.     Do  you  think,  sir,  they  may  have  been  dismayed  by  the 
beacons  and  alarm-bells,  and  have  turned  back  V 
Forrester  shook  his  head. 

"  We  shall  only  see  them  too  soon,  Captain  Parker,"  he  re- 
plied. "  The  commander  dared  not  disobey  his  orders,  and  Brit- 
ish pluck  will  caiTj'  him  through  the  work  cut  out  for  him." 
"  But  none  of  our  scouts  have  returned,"  said  Parker. 
"  They  may  have  been  captured,"  said  Clarence  Grey.  "  I 
■will  go  down  the  road  and  see  if  I  can  learn  something  of  their 
position." 

"  Hole  on,  Mas'r  Grey,"  said  Caesar,  "I  tink  I  hear  a  hose's 
huff^s  dar." 

"  No  talking  in  the  ranks  !"  said  Sergeant  Munroe. 
The  suspense  of  the  little   band  was  not  long.      A  horseman 
galloped  up   at  furious  speed,  shouting :  "  the  British  arc  upon 
us !"  and  without  stopping  for  further  explanation  or  comment 
dashed  forward  towards  Concord. 

"  Stand  fast !  men !"  said  the  captain,  in  the  deep  tones  of 
command.  "  Close  up  there  !  Whatever  comes  of  this— remem- 
ber to  do  nothing  without  orders." 

It  was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety.  Some  of  the  ton^m's  peo- 
ple, who  had  come  out  merely  as  spectators,  began  to  move  to- 
■wards  their  homes,  others  retired  to  procure  weapons. 

Davlight,  misty  and  uncertain,  had  begun  to  break  along  the 
hills  and  the  range  of  vision  widened.  The  captain  ordered 
his  drum  to  beat,  and  at  its  sound,  stragglers  from  different 
houses  were  seen  moving  across  the  green  to  join  the  ranks  of 
their  comrades. 

At  this  moment  the  head  of  the  British  column  of  infantry  ap- 
peared in  sight.  Composed  of  flank  companies,  picked  men, 
uniform  in  size,  splendidly  armed  and  equipped,  drilled  to  per- 
fection, till  the  obedience  of  orders  was  instinctive,  they  advanced 
in  quick  time,  presenting  a  formidable  front,  designed  to  inspire 
terror  and  obedience.  Opposed  to  them  were  a  mere  handful  of  ir- 
regular militia.  On  one  side  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  war — on  the 
other  a  burlesque  of  military  organization.  Onward  they  came. 
Major  Pitcaini,  of  the  Royal  Marines,  -who  commanded  the  de- 
tachment, galloped  to  the  front,  sun-ounded  by  the  regimental 
staff"  in  splendid  uniforms,  mounted  on  blooded  chargers.  The 
audacity  of  the  colonists  in  venturing  to  cross  their  path  in 
battle-array,  enraged  them. 

"  Disperse,  ye  rebels!"  "Lay  down  your  arms!"  "Home 
with  ve,  villains  !"  ■were  words  that  broke  from  their  lips. 

Were  those  British  troops  who  pushed  forward  in  double-quick 
time  obeying  orders,  or  was  it  the  tiger-thirst  of  bl^od  that  im- 
pelled them  to  use  their  murderous  weapons?  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  first  ranks  dropped  their  muskets  into  the  hollow  of 
their  hands  and  fired.  The  crashing  volley  rang  through  the 
peaceful  village — again  and  again,  tube  after  tube  belched  forth 
their  fatal  flames.  As  the  smoke  rose  heavily  the  ranks  of  the 
yeomanry  were  seen  to  be  disordered.  Here  and  there  a  gap — 
here  and  there  a  fallen  man  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death — or 
stark  and  motionless  upon  his  native  soil. 

The  continentals  broke  up  before  the  murderous  fire.  Resist- 
ance was  hopeless — death  stared  them  in  the  face.  A  few  re- 
turned the  fire.  Forrester  levelled  his  piece  at  Major  Pitcaim 
and  pulled  the  trigger.  A  sudden  frantic  plunge  of  the  officer's 
char^-er  showed  that  he  was  stnick  by  the  ball,  but  the  rider  was 
unhurt. 

"  There  is  no  chance  now  !"  he  muttered  hoarsely  to  Grey,  as 
they  followed  their  retreating  comrades,  "but  the  hour  of  ven- 
geance is  near  at  hand." 

As  they  retired  from  the  fatal  field,  they  beheld  the  aggressors, 
flushed  with  their  deeds  of  blood,  forming  into  line  and  firing  a 
feu  dejole  in  honor  of  their  victor}-.  Clarence  Grey  and  Redland 
separated  from  their  comrades,  and  posted  themselves  upon  a 
woody  eminence,  from  which,  secured  from  all  observation,  they 
could  command  a  view  of  the  road  to  Concord. 
"  A  melancholy  day!"  said  Clarence. 

"  A  <dorious  dav  !"  cried  Redland.  "  It  witnesses  the  birth  of 
libertv.  From  this  hour  there  is  an  end  of  compromise — the 
Gordian  knot  of  policy  is  severed  by  the  sword.  The  king  in 
grasping  at  too  much  has  lost  all."  . 

"  Hark  !"  said  Clarence.  "  The  British  bands  are  striking  np 
an  air  of  triiunph.  They  have  commenced  their  march.  Do  I 
not  see  their  scarlet  uniforms  blazing  through  the  trees  V 


"  Yes,"  replied  Redland.  "  Here  come  the  light  infantry  from 
iheir  murderous  work.  There  is  Pitcaim.  But  for  the  swerv- 
ing of  his  horse  at  the  moment  I  fired,  the  marines  would  be 
marching  without  a  leader.  And  here  come  the  tall  caps  of  the 
grenadiers." 

"Who  is  that  officer  on  the  white  horse,  riding  on  their  left 
flank  ?" 

"  That  is  Lieutenant  Colonel  Smith,  who  commands  the  whole 
detachment.  And  there — there  is  Sir  Ashley  Glenville — my 
deadly  enemy — Glenville,  who  murdered  his  brother.  A  ball 
from  my  rifle  would  avenge  both  him  and  me.  There  is  Bolton, 
too,  his  shadow.  Shall  I  fire  ?  No — let  him  live  his  little  hour 
out.     Ride  on,  titled  assassin  I" 

The  British  column  marching  at  quick  time  were  soon  out  of 
sight  by  a  turn  of  the  road. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  Glenville  is  guilty  of  the  crime  you  charge 
him  with  ;"  asked  Clarence,  when  the  troops  had  passed. 

"  Morally  sure  T  yes — but  for  proofs — I  have  them  not.  The 
murdered  baronet  was  rich,  Ashley  wa?  poor.  The  infant  heir 
was  missing  when  the  murder  was  discovered.  Bat  for  the" 
proofs  of  gnilt  found  upon  rae,  suspicion  would  inevitably  have 
fastened  upon  him.  True,  the  news  of  the  murder  found  him  at 
Paris.  But  then  just  about  the  time  of  the  murder,  as  I  have 
ascertained,  he  was  absent  from  Paris.  Conid  he  not  have  re- 
turned secretly  from  France  and  done  the  deed?  Or  was  it 
not  done  by  an  accomplice  1  I  leaned  to  the  former  supposition, 
and  I  put  it  to  the  test.  You  have  heard  of  the  fortune-teller, 
Rudolph  Zamom  V 
"  Ay — often." 

"  I  was  that  fortune-teller.  It  was  part  of  my  business  to 
probe  Glenville's  mystery  and  put  him  to  the  test.  Having  pro- 
cured a  likeness  of  Glenville  and  of  Lady  O'Halloran,  with 
whom  I  knew  he  had  intimate  relations,  an  ingenious  artist  fash- 
ioned me  two  wax  masks  in  their  very  image.  By  the  aid  of 
associate  perfomiers  well  instructed  in  their  parts,  I  applied 
the  same  test  to  the  suspected  persons  which  Hamlet  employed 
to  '  catch  the  conscience  '  of  the  king.  Both  of  the  criminals 
betrayed  themselves  by  their  agitation." 

"  But  you  spoke  of  the  infant  heir,  Redland.  What  became 
of  him  V 

"  Murdered,  doubtless.  He  has  never  been  heard  of-  The 
first  step  in  guilt  taken,  the  second  becomes  easy.  Murder  begets 
murder.  Yonder  oppressors  have  shed  innocent  blood  at  Lexing- 
ton— they  will  shed  more  yet  at  Concord." 

"  But  not  with  impunity,"  cried  Grey,  grasping  his  arms. 
"  No  !  the  country  is  rising.    Every  village — every  hamlet  for 
twenty  miles  about,  will  send  forth  ministers  of  vengeance.    And 
we,  Clarence — we — must  forget  our  private  griefs   and  private 
hopes,  to  do  our  duty  in  this  day's  work." 

And  nobly  they  did.  AVlien,  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the 
tide  had  turned,  and  the  troops  that  marched  out  in  arrogant  tri- 
umph^ retui-ned  in  headlong  fl^ight,  Redland  and  Clarence,  with 
hundreds  of  men  as  brave,  hovered  on  their  flank,  and  maintain- 
ed an  incessant  fire  on  their  decimated  ranks.  More  than  one 
regular  bit  the  dust  before  Redland's  deadly  rifle.  At  last,  their 
ammunition  nearly  exhausted,  they  were  retiring  to  procure  a 
fresh  supply  at  the  hut  so  long  occupied  by  Redland,  when  a 
horse,  running  wildly  at  full  speed,  leaped  the  stone  wall  that 
bordered  the  road  and  came  careering  towards  them.  An  armed, 
uniformed  man  -was  in  the  saddle.  Grey  had  levelled  his  musket 
at  him  when  Redland  stnick  up  the  muzzle  of  his  piece. 

"  Don't  shoot !"  said  he,  "this  is  Paul  Bolton.  What  ho!" 
he  cried,  placing  himself  before  the  rider,  "yield  yourself  a 
prisoner !" 

"  That  voice  !"  said  Bolton,  reining  in  his  horse.  "Methinks 
I  have  heard  it  somewhere." 

"  Yes — and  you  have  seen  me  too,  Bolton,  though  somewhat 
disguised." 

"  Zamom,  the  fortune-teller — ^as  I  live  !" 

"  I  once  assumed  that  name,"   said  Redland,  "  when  necessity 
required  it ;  and  I  have  borne  others  too.     But  there  is  no  longer 
occasion  for  disguise.     My  real  name  is  Julian  Redland." 
Bolton  started. 

"Julian  Redland  !"  he  repeated.  "It  was  Julian  Redland, 
steward  of  Sir  Robert  Glenville,  who  was  sentenced  to  death  for 
the  murder  of  his  master  !" 

"  A  murder  committed  by  his  brother  Ashley,  as  you  well 
know,  Bolton." 

"  May  the  curse  of  Heaven  light  upon  him !"  cried  Bolton. 
"  Yes,  he  murdered  his  brother  for  his  gold  and  title — and  this 
day  he  would  have  slain  me,  the  accomplice  of  his  guilt.  Listen  ! 
when  at  the  base  of  yonder  hill  the  fire  of  your  men  had  thro^vn 
our  column  into  the  utmost  confusion,  a  shot  from  the  rear  grazed 
my  check.  I  knew  it  was  no  rebel  shot — wheeling  my  horse  in- 
stantly, I  saw  Sir  Aslilcy  Glenville  returning  his  pistol  to  the 
holster." 

"But  whv  did  he  seek  to  assassinate  you  i"  asked  Redland. 
"  Why  f     I  am  his  evil  geniu?.     I  was  his  tool.    And  though 
he  knows  it  not,  I  have  the  damning  evidence  of  his  guilt  in  my 
possession — he  knows  that  if  I  choose  to  criminate  myself,  I  can 
ruin  him." 

"You  have  the  proofs!"  exclaimed  Redland.  "Then  you 
must  surrender  them  to  me.  My  name  must  once  more  stat. 
pure  and  unstained  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Wc  stand  hero 
two  to  one — and  by  the  heaven  above  U5,  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
you  shall  give  up  the  proofs  of  my  innocence." 

'1  You  are  mad,"  answered  Bolton.     "  Think  you  I  carry  doc- 
uments of  such  priceless  value  about  me  ?      They  are  safe  in 
Boston — but  you  shall  have  the  proofs,  I  pledge  my  word  of  it." 
"  Your  word  !"  said  Redland,  with  a  scornful  smile. 
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"Ay,"  replied  Bolton,  proudly.  "  It  was  never  broken  to  friend 
or  foe.  Kow  hear  rae.  Some  twenty  years  ago  I  was  th.'  leader 
of  a  -ripsfv  band  in  Enj^lmul.  Chance  broui^ht  mc  into  the 
neigh Iwrliood  of  Glenville  Hall,  and  tlicre  we  were  enc  imped  in 
the  woods  for  weeks.  One  night  tbe  devil  prompted  me — I  was 
always  ambitious — to  rise  from  petty  pilfering  to  noble  burglary. 
Knowing  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  had  some  costly  jewels  be- 
longing to  his  deceased  wife  in  the  hall,  I  thought  it  would  pay 
to  helj)  myself  to  them.  I  was  always  a  dare-devil  fellow.  I 
chose  a  dark  uight  for  the  execution  of  my  purpose.  I  approached 
the  wing  of  the  hall  which  the  baronet  occupied  stealthily.  Judge 
of  my  surprise  when  I  found  the  window  of  his  apartment  open, 
and  a  hidder  resting  against  the  wall.  I  know  not  what  strange 
impulse  prompted  mc  to  ascend  it  and  enter  the  chamber.  I 
found  the  baronet  weltering  in  his  blood,  but  still  alive.  He 
shuddered  as  his  eyes  rested  on  me  as  if  he  feared  further  vio- 
lence. A  word  from  me  re-assured  him.  He  laid  his  finger  on 
his  lips  and  pointed  to  an  open  door.  I  kneeled  down  beside 
him  and  asked  him  for  an  explanation. 

"He  essayed  to  speak,  but  blood  choked  his  utterance.  He 
pointed  to  the  table  oa  which  were  writing  materials.  I  under- 
stood him.  I  bronght  them  to  him.  "With  a  desperate  effort  he 
grasped  the  pen,  and  on  the  page  of  paper  which  I  held  before 
him,  he  traced  feebly,  but  legibly,  a  few  words.  *I  die  assassin- 
ated. Tlie  murderer  is  my  own  brother  Ashley.  Save  my  child 
— my  heir.'  There  were  other  expressions  scarce  legible.  He 
signed  his  name — fell  back  and  died.  I  concealed  the  paper, 
and  hearing  footsteps  approaching  etfected  my  retreat.  But  I  had 
not  time  to  secure  my  escape — I  was  in  the  act  of  climbing  the 
park  palings,  when  I  was  seized.  My  captor  was  Ashicy  Glen- 
ville— the  baronet's  brother  and  his  assassin.  What  passed  be- 
tween us  will  be  remembered  hereafter  to  my  condemnation. 
He  offered  me  gold — he  tempted  me  by  brilliant  promises  to  aid 
him  in  carrying  out  his  infernal  schemes.  The  guilt  was  to  be 
fastened  on.  another — a  child  was  to  be  got  rid  of.  The  wild 
life  I  had  led — the  impetuosity  of  my  craving  passions  rendered 
me  the  easy  tool  of  a  desperate  villain.  Damning  proofs  of  guilt 
were  to  be  fastened  on  an  innocent  man.  A  knife  bearing  your 
initials,  which  you  had  left  in  the  baronet's  room,  had  been  used 
as  the  instrument  of  murder.  That  was  one  link  in  the  chain  of 
evidence.  Jewels,  gold — while  you  were  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
innocence,  were  stealthily  conveyed  to  your  cottage,  which  I 
entered  by  false  keys.  From  that  house  I  stole  the  child — it  was 
committed  to  my  charge — I  was  to  end  its  brief  existence." 
"  Villain  !"  cried  Redland,  raising  his  gun,  "  yon  murdered  it." 
"  "So — I  could  not  bring  my  mind  to  the  shedding  of  infant 
blood,  depraved  as  I  was,"  continued  Bolton.  "  I  carried  it  to 
London,  and  left  it  at  tlie  gate  of  the  foundling  hospital." 

"  I,  too,  was  thus  exposed  in  infancy,"  said  Clarence,  who  had 
listened  with  the  deepest  interest  to  this  narrative. 

"  You  !"  exclaimed  Bolton.     "  You  were  thus  exposed  !" 
"What  if,"  said  Bedland,  as  a  thought  suddenly  flashed  upon 
his  mind,  "this  young  man  to  whom  I  seemed  to  be  drawn  by  a 
mysterious  influence — " 

"  There  is  a  likeness,  certainly,"  said  Bolton,  eyeing  Clarence 
closelv.  "  I  noticed  it  when  I  first  beheld  him — but  I  cared  not 
to  push  inquiries  further.  I  was  too  richly  bribed  by  this  villain. 
But  that  the  child — the  heir — might  not  be  lost  without  some 
clue,  I  noted  carefully  its  person.  On  the  right  shoulder  it  bore 
a  tiny  cross  and  star  imprinted  in  the  flesh." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Eedland.  "  My  wife  told  me  of  this. 
It  was  a  fancy  of  the  baronet's.  Speak,  Clarence,  have  3'ou  that 
token  on  your  person?" 

"  I  have,"  answered  Grey,  falteringly. 

" Mv  poor  master !"  cried  Kediand.  "Is  it  indeed  your  son 
and  heir  that  I  have  unwittingly  made  my  associate  in  a  strange 
land  and  in  a  time  of  peril  1" 

"The  heir  of  Glemille,"  cried  Bolton.  "Ijost  and  found! 
Tor  God's  sake — let  me  go  !  I  shall  know  neither  sleep  nor 
peace  till  justice  is  done,  and  long  years  of  guilt  atoned  for.  The 
proof  must  be  recovered." 

"  I  am  bewildered  at  this  discovery,"  said  Clarence.  "  It  seems 
like  a  strange  dream." 

"It  is  no  dream!"  said  Bolton.  "And  justice  shall  be  done, 
though  I  dangle  from  the  gallows  for  my  share  in  the  guilt." 

"  Go — then  !"  cried  Redland.  "  You  are  free.  Remember 
that  you  owe  life  and  liberty  to  me." 

"And  forget  not  that  I  once  saved  you  from  an  infuriated 
mob,"  said  Clarence. 

"  I  forget  nothing.  I  swore  to  repay  it  one  day — and  I  will, 
yarewell.  You  will  hear  of  me  at  the  Anchor  Tarem  in  Ship 
Street.  But  how  can  we  communicate  now  that  the  war  has 
commenced  V 

"  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way,"  answered  Redland,  "  I 
would  contrive  to  enter  Boston  though  it  were  invested  by  a  be- 
sieging army.  Join  your  column — I  wish  I  could  give  you  a 
talisman  against  our  marksmen." 

"Providence  will  save   me  for  the  sake  of  the  atonement  I 
purpose,"  answered  Bolton.   "Remember!  the  Anchor  Tavern." 
He  clapped  spurs   to  his  horse,  leaped  the  wall,  and  dashed 
along  the  highway  at  frantic  speed. 

"  Poor  Eleanor  !"  said  Redland.  "  Her  dream  of  happiness 
is  over." 

"  It  is  just  commencing,"  answered  Clarence,  with  a  smile. 
"  Of  what  avail  is  my  English  parentage  in  times  like  these  ?  I 
can  never  claim  my  property.  And  I  am  content  to  labor  for  a 
livelihood,  if  Eleanor  but  smile  on  rae  and  fortune  crown  the  arms 
of  the  provinces." 

"The  foe  is  in  full  retreat,"  said  Redland,  grasping  his  hand. 
"  The  firing  has  almost  ceased.     Let  us  hasten  to  our  poor  trem- 


blers at  the  homestead.    And  Heaven  grant  that   Stanley  may 
join  us  safe  and  sound,  after  this  day's  business." 

They  hastened  to  the  farm-honsG  and  were  welcomed  by  its 
inmates  with  tears  of  joy.  Before  nightfall  the  circle  was  com- 
pleted by^tbe  arrival  of  Stanley,  accompanied  by  the  fiithful 
black.  Tears  were  slicd  in  many  a  late  happy  home  that  night 
over  dear  ones  killed  in  battUng  for  their  country's  right — tears, 
too,  flowed  in  tbe  farm-house  for  the  woes  of  others,  but  the  night 
closed  with  fervent  thanksgivings  to  the  God  of  mercies  for  tho 
immunity  that  little  circle  shared. 

[concluded  next  t\-eek.] 


[Written  for  BaJlou's  Pictorial.] 
WIIVTER. 

BY  ALBERT   0.   ClOUOri. 

Once  more,  stem  Winter!  grim,  and  gaunt,  and  hoary, 

Now  fiercely  comcth  to  our  homos  again — 
Nor  heedcth  he  the  sad  and  plaintive  story, 

Of  want  and  woe,  of  poverty  and  pain. 
His  wings  have  cleft  the  air,  and  harshly  banished 

The  sunny  joys  tliat  clustered  round  our  head, 
While  each  frail  flower,  bo  dearly  loved,  hath  vanished, 

Shrank  all  unmurmuring  to  its  lowly  bed. 

The  forest  foliage,  that  erst  was  ringing 

With  sweet  sounds,  quivering  from  spray  to  spray, 
A  aootliing  power  to  the  lone  heart  bringing, 

That  made  glad  music  all  the  sunny  day — 
And  in  whose  shade  the  sorrowed  and  the  weary 

Their  anguish  hid,  alike  from  friends  and  foes — 
Hath  fallen  at  his  touch,  and  all  is  dreary, 

AVliile  silence  reigns  in  all  its  dread  repose. 

How  often,  thus,  life's  pathway  Bcems  forsaken 

Of  every  joy  that  made  sweet  music  there — 
Hope's  choicest  flowers  from  their  green  bnmehes  shaken— 

And  the  whole  heart  made  desolate  and  bare 
Yet.  why  bow  down  the  heart  with  gloom  and  sorrow, 

And  let  lift^s  storms,  unbraved.  speed  as  they  may? 
Not  so!  go  forth  undaunted  I  and  the  morrow 

May,  with  its  smiles,  drive  wintry  gloom  away. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SCHILLER'S  MARY  STUART. 

BY   MRS.    CAROLINE    A.    SOULE. 

I  BECAME  acquainted  with  this  illustrious  man  in  rather  a 
singular  manner.     Listen ! 

In  1803  I  visited  the  baths  of  Lauchstadt  in  Saxony,  which  at 
that  time  were  much  frequented  by  the  beau  monde.  Many  of  the 
strangers  then  there  had  been  attracted  by  the  theatrical  troupe  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  which  was  numerous  and  well  chos- 
en. It  had  been  formed  and  selected  by  Schiller  and  Goethe,  and 
was  reputed,  very  justly,  to  be  the  first  in  point  of  merit  of  all  the 
German  troupes  then  existing,  especially  in  tragedy. 

While  promenading  upon  the  day  of  my  arrival  in  one  of  the 
shaded  walks  which  sun-ound  the  baths  of  Leuchstadt,  I  was 
much  surprised  to  hear  myself  called  by  name.      Upon  looking 

up,  I  beheld  Mademoiselle  J ,  a  celebrated  actress  of  Weimar, 

whom  I  had  seen  frequently  at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Charles  Augustus,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  sov- 
ereigns of  the  times.  One  day,  while  seated  in  the  saloon  of  this 
lady,  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  a  slender,  but  well  propor- 
tioned man,  with  a  countenance  distinguished  for  its  pale  hues 
and  aquiline  nose,  presented  himself  before  us.  The  young  ac- 
tress rose  quickly  and  ran  with  open  arms  towards  the  stranger, 
whom  she  embraced  with  the  affectionate  ardor  of  the  daughter 
who  meets  her  parent  after  a  long  absence. 

The  visitor  was  Schiller. 

She  presented  me  and  we  were  soon  well  acquainted.  He  told 
me  he  knew  me  by  reputation,  for  he  had  frequently  lieard  me 
spoken  of  at  Weimar,  where  1  had  tamed  several  months.  I  had- 
there  seen  only  the  grand  duke  and  his  family,  Goethe,  Wieland, 
Herder,  Hufeland,  M.  de  Zach,  and  other  celebrated  and  well 
known  ^vriters  ;  Schiller  being  then  absent. 

Our  acquaintance  gi-adually  ripened  into  intimacy,  and  in  com- 
pany with  each  other,  we  took  frequent  and  long  rambles.  Schil- 
ler had  just  recoveixd  from  a  dangerous  illness,  but  the  baths 
and  the  daily  exercise,  which  I  never  ceased  to  recommend 
to  him,  during  the  six  weeks  that  we  remained  at  Lauchstadt, 
perfectly  re-established  it.  I  say  if?e,  for  having  seen  each  other 
every  day  and  almost  every  hour  of  the  day,  the  attachment 
which  had  grown  up  between  us  made  him  consent  to  accept  a 
seat  in  my  carriage  that  we  might  travel  over  a  great  part  of  Ger- 
many together.  This  journey  occupied  nearly  three  months,  and 
much  of  it  we  made  on  foot.  I  had  always  preferred  walking  or 
riding  on  horseback  to  the  most  comfortable  caniage,  and  there- 
fore frequently  left  it  to  walk  awhile.  In  the  early  part  of  our 
journey,  Schiller  manifested  some  repugnance  about  following 
me,  but  gi'adually  he  found  so  much  good  result  fi'om  this  health- 
ful and  agreeable  exercise  that  he  became  very  partial  to  it,  and 
aftenvards  we  often  walked  four  or  five  miles  (German  miles), 
without  seeming  to  notice  the  distance,  and  if  either  of  us  did 
happen  to  be  seriously  fatigued,  he  would  be  ashamed  to  speak 
of  it  from  fear  of  the  other's  raiileiy.  The  carriage,  guarded  by 
our  servants,  followed  after  us.  During  these  walks,  Schiller  fre- 
quently conversed  with  me  about  his  works,  and  in  reference  to 
the  composition  of  Mary  Stuart,  he  spoke  thus  : 

"  I  had  for  a  long  time,"  said  he,  "this  tragedy  iu  my  mind, 
and  had  even  written  several  snatches  of  it.     But  always  upon 


reading  the  acts  I  had  commenced,  I  found  something  to  be  re- 
written. Besides  that,  I  was  interrupted  every  day  of  mv  life, 
by  crowds  of  importunate  visitors,  the  greatest  part  of  whom 
called  only  that  they  might  note  down  in  their  journals,  aftenvards 
to  be  publijhed,  that  thfy  hod  seen  and  spoken  to  me!  And  what 
is  worse,  they  were  indiscreet  enough  to  repeat  there,  not  only 
things  said  in  confidence,  but  some  that  never  were  said  at  at}, 
tlius  making  me  many  enemies.  Worn  out  with  all  these  foolish 
and  malicious  tricks,  and  desirous  of  completing  my  trajiedy,  X 
conceived  the  following  plan,  in  order  to  relieve  mc  of  my  impor- 
tunate visitors,  and  give  mc  the  necessary  time,  to  compose 
leisurely  my  Mary  Stuart. 

"  I  started  a  rumor  that  I  was  dangerously  ill,  and  closed  my 
door  to  eveiybody.  I  then  caused  two  very  large  apartments  in 
the  rear  of  my  house  to  be  hung  with  black,  closed  tlie  shutters, 
sealed  all  the  orifices  so  securely  that  the  daylight  could  not  pen- 
etrate and  lit  a  number  of  wax  candles  upon  an  altar  draped 
with  funereal  tapestry.  Above  that  altar  was  placed  the  portrait 
of  the  beautiful  Mary  Stuart,  surrounded  by  a  Christ,  a  death's 
head  and  a  naked  sword.  I  placed  before  the  portrait  everything 
that  I  should  need  to  wrile  with,  and  wlicn  all  was  completed,  I 
enclosed  myself  in  that  gloomy  room,  with  the  firm  resolution 
not  to  leave  it  until  my  work  was  completed.  , 

"My  old  and  faithful  servant  had  received  my  orders  not  to 
allow  any  living  soul  to  penetrate  into  my  sanctuarj-,  and  to  place 
my  bed  and  everything  necessary  to  my  comfort  in  an  alcove  en- 
tirely darkened  and  hung  with  black,  the  same  as  the  rest,  and 
not  to  speak  to  me  at  all,  unless  I  questioned  him.  I  had  writ- 
ten upon  a  sheet  of  paper  the  hours  at  which  he  should  bring 
my  meals  and  the  few  aliments  I  wished  he  should  serve,  each 
day  of  the  week ;  I  had,  in  short,  regulated  all  beforehand,  as 
does  the  man  who  is  going  to  die,  and  who  would  make  his 
will.  Everything  being  completed  to  my  mind,  I  enclosed  my- 
self in  my  chambers,  with  a  double  lock  on  my  door,  and  walked 
for  a  long  time  back  and  forth,  to  fix  perfectly  in  my  mental  vis- 
ion the  plan  of  my  work.  I  commenced  at  lengtli  my  manu- 
script ;  and  never  being  interrupted  by  anything  without,  I  ac- 
complished more  in  one  day,  thai^,  I  should  otherwise  have  done 
in  six.  Faithful  to  my  resolution,  I  did  not  leave  my  retreat  till 
the  expiration  of  several  weeks,  when  my  tragedy  was  finished!" 
"Behold  the  history  of  Mary  Stuart." 


[Translated  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
GOIiDEN  THOUGHTS  OF  GERMAN  BUNDS. 

Most  friends   resemble   sun  dials  :  they  are   of  no  use 

except  in  fair  weather. 

....  The  great  world  is  an  ocean :  light  things  swim  on  it, 
wliile  weighty  ones  sink  to  the  bottom. 

....  Alt  is  made  to  embellish  nature,  but  cannot  supply  her 
place  :  if  it  neglect  her,  it  is  nothing^  or  produces  only  monsters. 

The  palm  tree  begins  very  late  to  bear  fruit — but  then  the 

fruit  is  dates. 

Rarity  is  like  the  loadstone ;  it  communicates  its  attrac- 
tive property  to  that  with  which  it  is  brouglit  in  contact.  A  man 
who  has  seen  many  rarities  becomes  himself  a  rarity. 

....  Two  hearts  which  mutually  love,  says  Goethe,  are  like 
two  magnetic  clocks.  That  which  moves  in  one  must  also  move 
in  the  other,  for  it  is  the  same  power  which  acts  in  both. 

It  was  a  proverb  among  the  Greeks,  that  a  flatterer  who 

lifts  you  to  the  clouds,  has  the  same  motive  as  the  eagle  when  he 
raises  the  tortoise  in  the  air :  he  wishes  to  gain  something  by 
your  fall. 

Confidence  is  a  celestial  ray  which  lights  man  in  the  dark 

paths  of  life.  To  find,  recognize  and  admire  each  other  is  the 
privilege  of  noble  souls  :  they  meet  with  the  presentiment  of  their 
value,  which  becomes  the  auguiy  of  their  eternal  friendship. 

....  Botanists  have  a  class  of  plants  which  they  call  incomple- 
tar,  incomplete ;  and  there  is  such  a  class  among  men,  too  :  those 
whose  aims  and  wishes  are  not  proportioned  to  their  powers  and 
deeds. 

....  A  man  rarely  confesses  to  himself  the  whole  extent  of  bis 
hopes ;  but  he  vainly  shrouds  them  with  the  veil  of  resignation  ; 
their  light  pierces  the  veil,  and  is  only  extinguished  after  a  long 
and  fruitless  struggle  against  destiny. 

....  In  every  age,  it  was  individuals  only  that  labored  for 
truth,  not  tbe  age  itself.  We  hear  too  much  by  far  about  the 
"  spirit  of  the  age."  It  was  the  age  that  ])oisoned  Socrates — it 
was  the  age  that  burned  John  Huss.  There  is  very  little  differ- 
ence, after  all,  between  one  age  and  another. 

....  Our  own  glory  dazzles  us  more  than  that  of  another. 
Wliy  does  every  new  Diogenes  complain  of  seeking  vainly  for  a 
man  ?  Because  the  lantern  he  carries  is  the  inveree  of  the  dark 
lantern ;  it  lights  only  the  bearer,  and  the  narrow  circle  at  bis 
feet. 

....  The  friendship  we  ptirsrie  is  like  the  fortune  we  run  after  : 
it  flies  before  us,  or  if  it  allows  us  to  overtake  it,  like  the  god  Pan, 
we  clasp  a  tuft  of  reeds  instead  of  a  nymph.  It  is  not  thus  with 
attachments  we  meet :  but  whoever  will  speak  sincerely,  must  con- 
fess that  he  owes  them  much  more  to  chance  than  to  his  pursuits 
and  pains. 

....  Reason  comes  to  our  aid  in  great  misfortunes.  It  rouses 
all  the  forces  of  our  soul  against  a  reverse  which  surprises  us,  but 
it  is  impotent  against  little  domestic  annoyances  which  devour 
and  destroy  in  detail,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  our  happiness 
and  hopes.  It  is  the  water  which,  falling  drop  by  drop,  but  unin- 
terruptedly, finally  penetrates  the  hardest  rock,  wliile  an  impetu- 
ous torrent  attacks  it,  seems  to  cngulph  it,  and  leaves  it,  unable 
to  shake  it. 
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A  GLANCE  AT  CONSTAJN'TINOPLE. 

If  it  were  possil>le  for  the  traveller  who  visits  Constantinople 
for  the  first  and  only  time,  to  arran^'C  the  period  and  lioiir  of  his 
an-ival,  he  ought  to  doable  the  point  of  Serai,  at  the  moment  of 
sunrise,  on  a  fine  May  day ;  or  better  still  to  airive  by  nioonlight 
during  thfe  rejoicings  of  tlie  Kamazan.  Indeed,  the  view  is  so 
beautiful  that  it  should  be  seen  at  every  hour  and  epoch  of  the 
year,  to  enjoy  it  fully,  and  this  is  a  pleasure  that  only  a  long  so- 
journ in  tliese  enchanted  regions  can  command.     It  is  our  present 


advances,  pain- 
fully ploughing 
the  rapids  of  the 
Kuropeiin  coast. 
On  the  left  yon 
begin  to  see 
through  a  violet 
mist  the  Cattle 
of  the  Seven 
Towers,  that 
Bastilc  of  the 
Sultans;  then  the 
picturesque  su- 
burbs and  walls 
dipping  into  the 
sea,  and  over  the 
battlcmcn  t  s, 
houses,  t  r  eea, 
domes  and  min- 
arets. We  soon 
follow  the  foot  of 
the  wall  of  the 
Seraglio,  that 
mysterious  pal- 
ace celebrated  in 
the  dramatic  his- 
tory of  the  Turk- 
ish emperors;  the 
scene  of  pleasure, 
voluptuousness, 
and  sanguinary 
intrigues.  From 
the  summit  of 
their  terraces, 
which  seem  to 
sink  under  the 
thick  crown  of 
verdure  which 
overflows  them 
everywhere,  how 
many  victims  of 
Ottoman  policy 
have  been  pre- 
cipitated into  the 
waves  !  To  the 
right,  on  the  Asi- 
atic shore,  you 
perceive  Scuta- 
ri, the  ancient 
Chrysopolis,  the 
city  of  gold,  a 
vast  depot  of  the 
merchandize 
which  the  princi- 
pal ciiies  of  Asia 
Minor  send  tothe 
capital.  Alight- 
house,  placed  OQ 
an  isolated  rock, 
which  the  Turks 
call  Kiz-Kouleci,  the  Maiden  Tower,  ris(  a  above  the  waves.  In 
front,  the  Bosphorus,  with  ihs  graceful  villages  and  kiosks,  which 
line  the  banks,  glides  away  in  a  serpentine  course  ,*  but  a.  few 
ship's  length  ahead  we  shall  enter  into  that  marvellous  port,  encum- 
bered with  the  barks  and  vessels  of  all  i  ountries ;  a  true  forest  of 
masts,  above  which  in  admirable  perspective,  are  prolonged  the 
undulating  lines  of  Stamboul,  with  iheir  profusion  of  elegant 
mosques  and  minarets,  gardens  and  palaces.  Hardly  have  the 
■wheels  of  the  steamer  stopped,  when  a  cloud   of  boats   seek  to 


purpose  hovveve:,  only  to  ?ndieate  the  impression  made  by  the  I   carry  her  by  storm  :  there  are  officious  porters,  who  offer  their  ad- 


first  aspect  of  the  city,  which  a  poet  has  well  characterized  by 
saying  thai  it  is  here  Europe  finishes  and  Asia  begins.  At  the 
issue  of  the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmora,  appears  the  triple  city 
of  Con&tautinople — Stamboul,  Scutari,  and  Galata.     Your  craft 


s40^^mm^ 


dress,  and  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  dispute  for  your  baggage, 
and  your  person  ;  a  torment  which  the  traveller  begins  to  experi- 
ence as  soon  as  he  entei"s  the  countnes  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
To  land,  to  scale  the  mountain  of  Pera,  and  to  install  yourself  in 
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TOMB    OF    THE    SULTANA    VAIJDE. 

a  hotel,  occupies  about  an  honr.  The  first  thing  one  docs  in  Con- 
stantinople is  to  go  to  the  bazaar,  for,  if  you  make  but  a  short  stay, 
you  must  bring  away  those  dressing-gowns,  slippers,  scragUo  pas- 
tilles and  essences  of  rose  and  jassamine,  far  more  interesting,  as 
everybody  knows,  than  the  lumbering  architectural  monuments  of 
the  city.  The  second  engraving  on  the  next  page  otfers  a  very 
accurate  and  spirited  representation  of  the  Grand  Bazaar.  A  per- 
fume of  rose,  musk  and  sandalwood  announces  the  neighborhood 
of  the  bazaar,  and  you  soon  penetrate  beneath  its  sombre  and  cool 
arches.  Coming  from  the  enter  light  and  heat,  the  transition  is 
very  startling  and  must  be  guarded  against.  The  most  interest- 
ing part  of  this  labyrinth,  where  alleys  cross  each  other  in  every 
direction,  is  unquestionably  the  Beze^tein :  old  arms,  furniture 
and  antiquities  of  all  kinds  are  here  sold  at  auction;  and  if  the 

stranger  who  Fojoums  but 
a  little  while  wishes  to  ob- 
tain an  idea  of  picturesque 
and  Oi  iental  life,  he 
should  pause  and  take  a 
seat  in  the  booth  of  one  of 
these  merchants,  who  in 
the  first  place  hastens  to 
offer  him  a  pipe  and  cof- 
fee. One  or  two  hours 
p;issed  there  in  observa- 
tion by  the  painter  or 
writer,  will  be  usefully 
employed.  All  the  riches 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  Eu- 
rope, all  the  luxury  and 
pure  taste  of  the  Orient, 
arc  displayed  in  these  ba- 
zaars so  as  to  tempt  the 
most  indifferent.  At  sun- 
set all  the  doors  of  tho 
bazaars  are  dosed,  fire 
and  lights  being  interdict- 
ed for  fear  of  conflagra- 
tions. The  large  cnjirav- 
ing,  on  ibis  page  exhibits 
the  celehrattd  mosque  of 
Ah  Tied .  Al  I  the  mosques 
of  Constantinople,  aiid  the 
tiirbc  or  tombs  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  are 
deeply  interesting,  both  in 
the  details  of  art  and  their 
picturesiiue  character.  On 
crossing  the  Hippodrome, 
where  lies  the  obelif-k  of 
Constantine,  and  where 
tlic  Janizaries  wei'e  an- 
nihilated, we  turn  round 
the  l)eautif»l  mosque  of 
Ahmed,  with  its  six  min- 
arets. The  si}.ht  of  its 
lour  faqadis  will  convey 
to  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  elegant  style  of  these 
immense  edifices,  which  a 
vast  courtyard,  enclosed 
by  walls,  and  adorned  with 
ancient  fountains  and 
plane  trees,  still  surrounds. 
The  street  of  Mohammed, 
also  here  represented,  is  a 
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type  of  the  Turkish 
streets,  natTowbut  pictur- 
esque, with  projecting; 
stories,  quaint  hittice  win- 
dows, and  here  and  there 
a  tree  or  clump  of  flowers. 
The  itinerant  confection- 
ers, the  indolent  Turk 
with  his  pipe,  and  tho 
veiled  female,  are  figures 
appropriate  to  the  jcenc. 
The  first  engraving  on 
this  p:xge  presents  a  view 
in  a  Turkish  cemetery  at 
Eyoult,  which  is  a  suburb 
of  Constantinople,  an  en- 
chanting pla<'e,  full  of 
mysteiy,  shade,  freshness, 
sadness  and  poetiy.  In 
its  mosque,  -^ichich  U  holi- 
est among  the  holy,  repose 
the  ashes  of  Saint  Evoub, 
the  companion  in  arms  of 
Osman.  Our  last  engrav- 
ing represents  a  hath 
scene,  an  elegant  and  cool 
interior,  wlicrc  the  grace- 
ful an-hitecture  of  the  East 
is  cffeclivcly  displayed.  A 
Turkish  bath  has  been 
often  enough  described. 
The  s  u  ti'c  r  e  r  passes 
through  many  degrees  of 
temperature,  and  under- 
goes severe  tortures,  but 
when  he  is  tinally  finished, 
he  comes  out  com[ilctely 
regenerated  and  n juve- 
nated,  feeling  as  if.  like 
Ariel,  he  could  run  on  the 
sharp  wings  of  the  north 
wind.  No  traveller  should 
leave  Con-tai  t"nople 
without  visiting  the  tomb 
of  the  Sultana  Validc,  a 
repre-^entation  of  whii-h 
we  also  give.     It  is  in  ihi 

purest  Orientiil  taste,  as  our  engraving  finely  shows.  Light,  ele- 
.  gant  and  graceful,  it  lifts  its  arched  roof  and  arabesque  tracery  on 
high,  and  Hnxlienges  the  admiration  of  the  most  fastidious.  Tour- 
ists agree  admirably  in  asscrnng  that  Constantinople  lias  nothing 
picturesque  but  its  situation,  and  tliat  one  must  not  think  of 
entering  the  city  unless  he  wishes  to  dispel  his  allusions  ;  for  they 
say  that  the  streets  are  shocking  ;  there  are  no  individual  objects 
of  attraction,  and  it  is  only  the  general  whole  which  is  remark- 
able. These  gentlemen,  whose  feeling  of  art  is  reduced  to  certain 
preconceived  notions,  admitting  admiration  only  for  what  it  has 
been  officially  and  beforehand  agreed  upon  to  admire,  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  picturesque :  they  look  not  at  the  fountains,  baths, 
bazajirs,  mosques  or  cemeteries  ;  nor  at  the  details  of  gateways, 
coffeehouses,  shops,  chariots,  barges  and  costumes,  which,  at 
every  step,  make  up  delicious  pictures,  and  would  occupy  the 
most  laliorious  existence  of  a  society  of  artists.  The  generality 
of  tourists  would  undoulitedly  think  the  city  improved  if  it  were 
built  on  a  flat  plane,  like  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  with  streets 
crossing  at  ri'>ht  anirles,  and  houses  made  as  much  alike  as 
possible.     Such  people  would  exclude  even  trees,  if  ihey  were 
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not  planted  in  straight  lines  parallel  exactly  to  the  curbstone. 
Certainly  at  Galata  and  Pera,  a  Erank  quarter,  peopled  with 
merchants,  there  are  few  objects  of  arts,  but  as  for  Scutari, 
Tophana  and  Stamboul,  we  hesitate  not  to  assert  that  few  cities 
offer  so  much  that  is  interesting  in  every  point  of  view.  You 
find,  it  is  true,  many  dirty  places  and  wretched  hovels;  the  streets 
are  in  general  liadly  paved,  we  are  free  to  confess,  but  such  things 
arc  seen  in  all  great  cities,  and  only  serve  to  increase  the  effect  of 
the  splendid  edifices  seen  at  every  turn.  Constantine  surrounded 
the  city  with  walls,  chiefly  of  freestone,  flanked  at  variable  dis- 
tances by  towers.  These  have  been  in  many  parts  demolished  at 
different  periods  by  the  violence  of  the 'sea,  and  by  frequent 
earthquakes,  and  on  the  side  facing  the  port  are  especially  in  a 
very  ruinous  condition.  The  city  was  increased,  towards  the 
west,  by  Theodosius  II.,  who  huiU  the  walls  on  the  land  side, 
which  still  bear  his  name.  These  consist  of  a  triple  range,  rising 
one  aiiove  another,  about  eiLducen  feet  apart,  and  defended  on  the 
outside  by  a  ditch  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  broad,  and  twelve  to 
sixteen  feet  deep.  The  outer  wall  is  now  very  much  dilapidated, 
and  in  many  places  it  is  only  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  edge 

of  the  ditch  ;    it 

seems    never   to 

have     had     any 

towers.        The 

second    wall     is 

about  twelve  feet 

in     height,    and 

furnished      with 

towers,  of  vari- 
ous siiapes,  from 

fifty  to  a  hundred 

yards  apart.  The 

third      wall      is 

above  twenty- feet 

higli,      and      its 

towers,  which  an- 
swer to  those  of 

the   second,    are 

well  proportion- 
ed.    These  walls 

are     constructed 

of      alternate 

courses  of  brick 

and   stone;    and 

nolwithstandi  ng 

the    ravages     oi' 

time,  earth- 
quakes and  nu- 
merous     sieges, 

are  still  tolerably 

perfect.    On  both 

the    other    sides 

of   tlic    city  the 

walls    are    only 

double,  and  gen- 
erally   speaking, 

iiot      so      lofty. 

1  liiy     are      Iie- 

quently   adorned 

with  cios.-ics  jiiid 

oHlir  OtI-:llllcnt<, 

which  have  not 
been  removed  by 
the  Turks  ;  and 
in  many  parts 
there  are  has  re- 
liefs, and  inscrip- 
tions by  the 
Greek  emperors 
wlio  have  I)uilt 
or  repaired  the 
several  portions. 
When  Dr.  Clarke 
visited  the  ]'bvc. 
he  says  thcrc 
were  in  all  four 
hundred  seventy- 
eight  mural  (uw- 
ers,  and  probably 


about  the  same  number  still  exist.  -  Constantinople  originally 
possessed  forty-three  gates,  eighteen  of  wliich  opened  on  the  land 
side,  twelve  towards  the  Golden  Horn,  and  thirteen  towards  the- 
Proponiis.  Only  seven  gates  now  exist,  or  arc  at  prcscntusedon 
the  land  side,  the  centre  one  of  which,  the  Top-Kapoussi,  or  Cannon 
Gate,  is  the  Porta  Sancti  Romani,  through  wliich  Mohammed  II. 
made  his  triumphal  entry  in  o  the  city.  Near  the  southwest  angle 
of  the  city  is  the  Hepfapyrgium,  or  castle  of  "  Seven  Towers" 
(though  it  has  now  but  four  towers),  an  irregular  fortress,  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  built  about  the  year  1000.  It  was  enlarged  in 
sHCceeding  ages,  and  in  great  part  rebuilt  by  Mohammed  II.,  who 
made  it  a  state  prison,  it  being  useless  as  a  fortress.  The  Goldea 
Gate,  erected  by  Theodosius,  to  commemorate  his  victory  over 
Maximus,  was  originally  profusely  ornamL-ntcd  with  beaten  gold, 
and  surrounded  by  a  gilded  I  ronze  statue  of  Victory.  Mohammed 
II.  walled  it  up.  Other  items  of  interest  might  be  noted  of  this 
beautiful  city  of  the  Orient,  so  full  of  evidences  of  its  former 
grandeur  ;  but  the  journals  of  travellers  thither  have  made  the 
details  of  many  of  them  familiar  to  our  readers,  and  invested  its 
associations  with  manv  fascinating  incidents. 
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[WrittcD  for  BalloQ'S  Pictorial.] 
I.\  JOK. 

BT     SUITQ    E1.T.    JS. 

Permitted  with  the  feasthig  godF  to  pit, 
The  bright,  son-cliid,  inflaming  scene, 
TTithin  his  blood  the  fires  of  passion  lit: 
He  dared  to  loTc  Jove's  qnecn! 

Smitten  with  thonder:  hnrled  from  heaTen's  beigbt, 

Headlong  to  hell— hitn  Hermes  bound 
Upon  the  wheel,  which  through  eternal  night, 
Circles  its  restless  round. 

A  myth  symbolic,  lifiDg  from  the  ol^ 

Voicing  throagh  time,  the  well-eaioed  fate 
Of  him.  whOj  spuming  charms  of  mortal  mould, 
^Voold  with  a  goddesa  mate. 


[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 

MUS.  BIDDY  CHANTICLEER,  THE  KEFOEMER. 

BY   ALICE    CARET. 

Toward  tbc  snnset  of  a  mild  antumnal  day,  in  the  year  1854, 
two  sleek,  plump,  and  motherly-appearing  hens  might  have  been 
seen  with  their  heads  close  together,  and  e.xchanging  looks  of  ex- 
ceeding great  wisdom,  as  they  stood,  a  little  aside,  in  the  barn- 
yard of  John  Moses  Oldstyle.  The  precise  "  local  habitation  "  of 
the  aforesaid  John  Moses  matters  not  to  the  interest  of  our  stor}-, 
as  it  is  with  all  his  pretty  chickens,  and  not  vnth  himself,  that  we 
hare  to  do.  Xo  farmer  in  the  country,  perhaps,  ever  paid  greater 
attention  to  the  roaring  of  fowls  than  he,  and  probably  none,  up 
to  the  day  mentioned,  wiih  more  uniform  success  and  satisfaction. 
A  more  commodious  hen-roost  was  nowhere  to  he  seen,  and  no 
poultry  could  be  foand  better  provided  with  straw,  corn,  water, 
gravel  and  all  other  things  needful  for  the  comfort  and  conven- 
ience of  reasonable  hens  and  roosters.  But  to  return  to  the  au- 
tumn afternoon.  The  two  hens  mentioned  happened  to  meet  be- 
side a  puddle  of  water  near  the  well,  and,  as  good  neighbors 
should,  exchanged  civilities  while  they  drank. 

"  Have  you  met  our  'new  acquisition  V  "  said  the  lesser  and 
sleeker  hen,  who  was  known  familiarly  among  her  friends  as 
Stripeneck ;  and  there  was  something  in  the  words  "  new  acqui- 
sition," as  she  pronounced  them,  that  implied  disrespect  on  her 
part  for  the  person,  whom  ever  she  was,  so  designated. 

*'  Xo,  indeed — if  you  allude  to  Miss  Crowant,  and  I  suppose 
you  do.  But  who  calls  her  a  new  acgtiisttion  ?"  And  as  she  spoke, 
the  hen  known  as  Speckle,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  esti- 
mable in  the  barnyard,  put  her  head  a  little  closer  to  Stripeneck 
than  it  had  previously  been. 

"  Why,  whom  do  you  think  i"  replied  the  first  speaker,  tuniing 
her  little  wise  head  to  one  side,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  It  will  per- 
fectly amaze  you — you  would  never  guess,  I  know." 

Speckle  shook  her  head  and  said  no,  she  could  not  pretend  to 
guess  what  anybody  thought  any  more  ;  and  her  manner  implied 
that  she  had  little  sympathy  with  some  things  that  were  thought 
by  some  folks. 

"  "Well,"  said  Stripeneck,  "  she  is  called  so  by  Longspnr ;  I  al- 
ways thought  he  had  more  sense ;  and  not  only  he,  but  a  good 
many  of  our  young  folks  seem  to  think  she  is  a  wonderfully  smart 
hen  :  they  say  she  can  crow  as  well  as  a  rooster,  and  Mr.  Long- 
spur  told  me  that  she  was  going  to  make  a  speech  to-morrow 
evening  in  the  henroost  at  early  starlight.  Now  if  that  don't  take 
the  lead !" 

"  Mercy  on  us  !"  ejr-culated  Speckle,  opening  both  wings.  "  I 
wont  let  one  of  my  chickens  go,  that's  flat.  What  has  she  to 
speak  about,  I'd  like  to  know  i" 

"  Mr.  Lougipur,"  replied  Stripeneck,  "says  she  is  to  speak  on 
hens'  rights,  if  von  know  what  that  means." 

Speckle  sipped  a  little  more  water,  and  said  when  she  was  a 
pallet  she  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  she  was  not  sure  that 
she  as  yet  understood  the  phrase  correctly. 

"Mr.  Longspur  says,"  answered  Stripeneck,  " that  she  advo 
cates  a  more  enlarged  sphere  for  hens — thinks  they  are  circum. 
scribed  in  their  movements,  and  that  their  capacities  are  equal  to 
the  self-styled  lords  of  tlie  barnyard  !" 

Speckle  said  she  did  not  and  could  not  understand  the  new- 
fangled notions  of  some  of  the  hens — Miss  Crowant  among  the 
rest,  and  she  thought  they  would  all  live  to  deplore  the  day  she 
came  into  the  yard.  And  she  added,  "  Old  John  Moses  must 
have  been  crazy  when  he  bought  her.  Xew  acquisitiou  indeed  !" 
Stripeneck  looked  all  around,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper,  said : 
"You  must  not  say  anything  about  it,  Speckle,  but  a  certain  person 
told  mc  that  John  Moses  never  did  buy  her — that  she  was  in  the 
great  chicken  show  you  have  heard  of,  and  got  her  head  turned  in 
consequence  of  being  seen  and  admired,  and  has  been  going  about 
the  countn."  ever  since,  lecturing  on  hens'  rights,  and  that  she  was 
smuggled  in  here  by  ilr.  Longspnr,  without  the  knowledge  of 
good  Mr.  Oldstyle." 

"  Did  you  ever !"  said  Speckle,  and  she  opened  her  wings  wider 
than  before.  Again  she  sipped,  and  added,  "A  most  pemiciotis 
influence  she  will  exert  among  us." 

'*  That  is  my  opinion,"  said  Stripeneck.  "  And  another  thing, 
I  should  not  wonder  if  Mr.  Longspnr  should  get  enough  of  the 
Crowants  yet,  for  they  say  his  wife,  Mrs.  Biddy  Chanticleer,  is  to 
assist  in  the  performance  to-morrow  night." 

"  Dear  me  !"  said  Mr.  Speckle,  what  arc  the  chickens  of  this 
generation  coming  to  ?" 

Stripeneck  replied  that  she  did  not  know  ;  but  one  thing  she  did 
know,  and  that  was,  that  she  would  not  suffer  one  of  her  chickens 
to  hear  the  proposed  lecture  from  Miss  Crowant. 


Here  the  neighborly  gossip  was  interrupted  by  the  loud  talking 
of  a  couple  of  half  grown  pullets,  who  a  little  way  otf  stood  back- 
ing against  the  fence  to  make  their  tails  stand  up  after  the  manner 
of  a  cockerel. 

"As  I  am  alive!"  exclaimed  Stripeneck,  "one  of  those  chick- 
ens is  your  daughter  !     I  would  not  have  believed  it." 

"  Snrc  enough,"  answered  Speckle,  "  and  the  other  is  yours." 
And  rusliing  as  she  had  never  mshcd  till  then,  except  for  her  life, 
she  seized  her  ambitious  daughter  and  picked  out  two  of  her 
brightest  tail  feathers,  exclaiming  as  she  did  so:  "  Wliat  in  the 
world  are  you  doing  1  Wliy,  I  never  was  so  surprised  and  shocked 
in  all  the  days  of  my  life," 

The  little  pullet  shook  herself  free,  and  with  a  saucy  look  that 
said,  "  You  arc  quite  behind  the  times,  old  hen,"  flew  to  the  tip- 
top of  the  smoke-house,  and  essayed  to  crow. 

Meantime  Stripeneck  seized  her  chicken  by  the  left  leg  and  de- 
manded an  explanation. 

"  "Wretch  !"  she  said,  "  how  dare  you  presume  to  set  up  your 
tail  beyond  the  ordinance  of  nature  f" 

'■  Because,"  replied  the  culprit,  blushing  rod  in  the  comb, 
"  Mrs.  Biddy  Chanticleer  told  us  it  was  going  to  be  all  the  fash- 
ion pretty  soon  :  she  is  setting  hers  up,  and  says  Miss  Crowant 
wears  hers  as  high  as  a  rooster's." 

"0,  that  ever  I  should  have  hatched  such  a  pullet!"  cried 
Stripeneck.     "  What  will  your  father  say  V 

"  They  are  a  couple  of  old  fogies,  sister  chick,  never  mind 
them,"  called  the  pullet,  from  the  roof  of  the  smoke-house.  **I 
have  some  ideas  of  my  own  about  reform  and  hens'  rights,  and 
my  old  fashioned  mother  wont  make  me  wear  my  tail  down  in 
the  dew  and  dust — I  don't  care  what  she  says.  I  have  a  right  to 
wear  a  short  tail,  and  will  wear  it,  whctlier  it  pleases  every  young 
cockerel  in  the  yard  or  not."  And  stretching  up  her  neck  she  at- 
tempted to  crow  again. 

A  couple  of  roosters  who  were  passing  in  their  shining  pride, 
affected  to  be  so  mortified  at  the  conduct  of  the  pullets  that  they 
hid  their  heads  beneath  their  wings  that  they  might  not  witness 
the  disgrace  of  chickendom. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  their  old-fashioned  mothers, 
the  two  ambitious  young  ladies  who  were  of  Mrs.  Biddy  Chanti- 
cleer's way  of  thinking,  stole  from  their  proper  roosts  after  night, 
and,  contrary  to  custom,  went  unattended,  to  hear  the  lecture  of 
Miss  Crowant.  There  was  a  great  sensation  in  the  yard;  to  be 
sure,  some  of  the  old  hens  would  not  even  look  up  as  the  reform- 
ers passed  along ;  most  of  them  peeped  slyly,  just  to  see  how  the 
creatures  did  look,  they  said.  A  few  of  the  younger  chanticleers 
were  generous  enough  to  take  their  wives  to  hear  what  could  be 
said,  but  mostly,  those  who  went,  went  alone — the  majoritv,  and 
those  known  as  the  respectable  class,  absenting  themselves  alto- 
gether. In  their  opinion,  any  rooster  who  would  hear  iliss  Crow- 
ant, compromised  his  dignity.  As  for  the  tone  of  society  being 
affected  by  such  an  upstart,  they  had  no  more  fear  of  it,  than  that 
the  moon  would  turn  aside  for  the  mist  on  the  hill-top.  They 
forgot  that  the  oak  is  the  growth  of  an  acorn,  and  that  in  domes- 
tie  life,  especially,  the  greatest  annoyances  spring  from  very 
trifles. 

All  the  barnyard  fowls,  however,  could  not  make  np  their  minds 
to  p^eser^•e  a  dignified  indifference  ;  and  a  number  gathered  about 
the  door  of  the  henroost  with  intent  of  creating  disturbance,  and 
crowed  and  cackled,  and  strutted  up  to  the  very  door,  in  mockery 
of  the  proceedings  within. 

A  temble  noise  they  raised  when  Miss  Crowant  was  obseo'cd 
to  enter,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Biddy  Chanticleer.  Indeed,  some 
hisses  were  heard. 

"  For  shame,  gentlemen,"  said  Air.  Longspnr,  standing  np  in 
the  midst  of  the  audience ;  "  your  mothers,  sirs,  were  hens." 

"  Yes,"  replied  one  of  the  number  outside;  "bnt  they  did  not 
pretend  to  be  roosters  !" 

Miss  Crowant  had  evidently  oiled  her  feathers  most  carefully, 
but  they  lacked  the  gloss  of  the  poorest  cockerel  in  the  barnyard, 
after  all;  but  that  she  was  equal  in  the  matter  of  making  a  noise, 
nobody  could  deny. 

She  was  there  to  speak  in  favor  of  hens'  rights,  and  she  would 
speak — she  would  not  yield  her  right  to  crow  to  any  self-styled 
lord  of  the  barnyard,  she  cared  not  how  long  were  liis  spurs  ;  nor 
would  she  cease  to  demand  for  her  poor,  down-trodden  sisterhood 
an  enlarged  and  nobler  sphere  of  action.  Hens  were  too  distrust- 
ful of  their  capacities,  she  said ;  they  had  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  silent  submission  that  they  were  really  unaware  of  the  mighty 
energies  slumbering  in  their  bosoms ;  they  must  form  societies, 
individual  effort  could  do  but  little,  but  with  wing  to  wing  and 
cackle  to  ciickle,  they  would  speedily  make  their  equality  felt. 
Stated  meetings  must  be  established  ;'let  no  hen  who  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  reform  say  she  could  not  leave  home :  the  leavin"'  of 
the  nest  and  the  chickens  to  the  care  of  the  lords  of  the  barnyard 
was  the  very  first  step  towards  her  emancipation.  Why  must  she 
be  tied  at  home,  the  loftiest  faculties  of  htr  soul  undeveloped,  or 
rusting  out  in  uneasy  inaction  ?  Who  made  the  law  that  demand- 
ed of  her  a  lesser  and  consequently  a  weaker  action  ?  Wliy,  who 
hut  the  tyrant  chanticleers  ?  And  was  there  not  a  law  of  right 
higher  than  any  code  framed  by  a  set  of  roosters  1  Moreover,  if 
the  roosters  could  make  laws,  why  could  not  the  he'ns  make  laws  ? 
They  certainly  knew  their  own  needs  best.  Cockerels  might  sneer 
if  they  chose,  but  as  to  their  windy  assertion  of  supremacy,  she 
did  not  care  a  pin-feather  for  it. 

Here  there  were  several  clear,  ringing  crows  from  the  outside  of 
the  roost,  which  seemed  to  say,  "Do  that,  if  you  can.  Miss 
Crowant !" 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Mrs.  Biddy  Chanticleer  took 
the  perch,  and  in  very  shrill  and  decided  tones  informed  ihe  audi- 
ence that  an  article  of  hens'  rights  had  been  draivn  up  by  Miss 


Crowant,  and  that  her  own  name  headed  it.  If  any  of  the  sister- 
hood present  felt  disposed  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  oppression, 
and,  in  a  manner  becoming  a  true-hearted  biddy,  assert  her  inde- 
pendence and  equality,  she  would  be  very  happy  to  scratch  do^vn 
her  name. 

Several  most  ill-natured  looking  hens  went  forward,  and  be- 
tween the  scratching  of  their  names,  Mrs.  Biddy  Chanticleer  said 
that  weekly  meetings  would  l>e  held  thereafter  in  the  roost  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  trreat  reform,  in  which  all  chickendom  was 
more  or  less  interested,  and  which  was  destined  ere  long  to  shake 
the  thrones  of  the  proud  monarchs  of  the  barnyard ;  that  Miss 
Crowant  had  engaged  to  be  with  them  once  a  month,  and  that  in 
her  absence  meetings  must  be  kept  up  for  mutual  encouragement. 

As  she  sat  down,  she  was  observed  to  wink  her  eye  at  her  hus- 
band, who  sat  modestly  in  one  coi-ner,  upon  which  he  obediently 
arose,  and  went  round  with  his  hat  for  the  benefit  of  iliss  Crow- 
ant.    The  meeting  was  concluded  by  singing  : 

*■  There's  a  good  time  coming,  biddies — 
Wait  a  little  longer, '- 

Mrs.  Biddy  Chanticleer  and  Miss  Crowant  rendering  it  with  great 
spirit. 

Some  of  the  hens  who  had  sat  through  the  entire  performance, 
pulled  their  top-knots  over  their  eyes  and  walked  straight  out  of 
the  roost,  avoiding  any  recognition  of  ilrs.  Biddy  and  her  young 
friend — late  of  the  exhibition. 

They  were  in  no  wise  amazed,  however  :  martyrdom  was  a  part 
of  their  mission,  and  with  sublime  heroism  they  only  smiled  at 
their  scomers.  'They  had  tasks  to  do  and  duties  to  perform  that 
must  not  be  thwarted  by  the  idle  contempt  of  the  thoughtless 
multitude.  Ridicule  and  all  reviling  were  indeed  evidences  in 
their  minds  of  their  glorious  calling ;  and  so,  after  the  people  had 
departed,  those  two  elevated  and  devoted  hens  look  their  way 
home  alone,  wing  in  wing,  and  eschewing  protectoi^  and  lanterns 
alike.  Mr.  Longspnr,  as  he  walked  alone,  was  heard  to  say  that 
was  the  happiest  and  proudest  night  of  his  life. 

From  that  night,  confusion  dire  reigned  in  the  barnyard  of 
John  Moses  Oldstyle. 

Speckle  and  Stripeneck  turned  their  two  daughters  out  of  house 
and  home ;  one  very  cross  old  hen,  whose  personal  beauty  had 
been  for  a  good  while  on  the  wane,  and  who  had  been  known  as 
Longtail  in  the  barnyard,  created  a  deal  of  scandal  by  hiring  an 
ass  to  chew  off  the  ends  of  the  prominent  feathers ;  another,  who 
had  never  been  married,  and  who  had  been  from  her  youth  ad- 
dicted to  a  bad  habit  of  crowing,  was  reported  to  have  provoked 
a  bat  to  bite  her  comb,  for  the  sake  of  making  it  deeply  red. 
What  business  had  any  fowl,  even  though  he  were  a  chanticleer, 
with  a  redder  comb  than  she  ?  Some  of  the  biddies,  younger 
and  prettier  of  course,  insinuated  that  the  ambitions  reformer  had 
wisely  had  recourse  to  a  bat,  for  that  no  bird,  except  a  blind  one, 
would  have  bitten  her  comb  at  all. 

This  was  malice,  perhaps  envy,  on  the  part  of  biddies  who 
had  no  talent  for  crowing.  Mrs.  Biddy  Chanticleer,  president  of 
the  association  of  reformers,  made  a  speech  at  their  first  nieeting, 
in  which  she  openly  asserted  that  she  had  no  longer  anv  regard 
for  nest  or  nest  egg — that  her  husband  was  as  much  called  upon 
to  keep  the  house  as  she,  and  that  she  felt  disqualified  by  her  abil- 
ities to  be  the  slave  of  any  rooster.  She  was  bom  in  a  free  barn- 
yard, and  would  live  and  die  an  independent  hen !  Before  a  great 
while  ilr.  Longspnr  began  to  show  signs  of  discontent;  he  ne- 
glected his  plumage  and  drooped  i-isibly.  He  went  little  from 
home,  his  spurs  seemed  losing  their  strength  and  sharpness,  and 
it  appeared  as  if  half  his  fine  neck  feathers  were  gone ;  his  old 
proud  strut  was  lost,  and  he  evidently  did  not  feel  like  a  chanti- 
cleer among  chanticleers  any  longer. 

The  entire  chicken  community  of  John  Moses  Oldstyle  was  af- 
fected by  the  reform  movement;  and  such  talking  and  gossip  had 
never  been  heard  of  as  prevailed. 

Often  Speckle  and  Stripeneck  met  at  the  well  to  bewail  the  un- 
dntifulness  of  their  children,  for  both  felt  how  sharper  than  a  ser- 
pent's tooth  it  was  to  have  a  thankless  chick,  and  after  due  con- 
dolence, they  never  failed,  as  they  sipped  water  together,  to  put 
each  other  in  possession  of  certain  matters  M'hich  certain  other 
hens  had  communicated  to  them,  each  promising  each,  of  course, 
that  as  true  as  she  lived  and  breathed,  she  would  never  cackle  it 
to  another  hen. 

One  day  when  they  staid  longer  at  the  puddle  than  common, 
Mrs.  Stripeneck  might  have  been  heard  to  say  :  "  Sister  Speckle, 
we  are  likely  to  have  better  times  :  Mrs.  Biddy  Chanticleer  is 
going  to  leave  her  husband." 

"  What !  you  don't  say  so,  Stripeneck.  What  on  earth  is  the 
cause  V*  And  she  added,  "  He  has  always  been  a  good  provider, 
has  he  not?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Stripeneck ;  "  there  never  was  a  more  faithful 
scratcher  in  the  yard :  he  was  too  good  for  her,  that's  my 
opinion." 

"  And  they  are  really  about  to  part,  aj-e  they  V 

"  Yes :  they  are  going  to  divide  the  chickens — he  takes  one 
half  and  she  the  other.  They  have  never  been  truiy  married, 
Mrs.  Biddy  says  ;  and  though  they  have  never  quarrelled,  there 
is  no  perfect  sympathy  between  them ;  and  besides,  she  feels  it 
her  duty  to  go  through  the  world  and  lecture  on  hens'  rights  ;  and 
Mr.  Longspnr,  they  say,  is  quite  willing  she  should  scratch  for 
herself,  inasmuch  as  she  is  independent  in  all  other  respects." 

"  Well,"  said  Speckle,  after  a  thoughtful  silence,  "I  am  truly 
an  ignorant,  old  fashioned  hen,  to  be  sure,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
any  hen  who  has  a  home,  and  docs  all  she  ought  to  make  it  hap- 
py, will  find  her  sphere  large  enough  ;  and  I  have  a  notion  of  my 
own  (here  she  put  her  head  very  close  to  her  friend),  that  it's  only 
the  hens  tliat  have  not  anybody  to  crow  for  them,  who  set  up  to 
crow  for  themselves." 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE    S.VBBATH    BELL. 

EV   MBS.   SAR,\H   E.   DAWES. 

I  love  its  sound  on  a  springlike  d:iy, 

"WTien  balmy  brctzps  gently  play, 

"Wlien  tlio  air  is  sweot  with  the  breath  of  flowers — 

An  iai'enso  meA  for  the  holy  hours. 

They  steal  on  my  ear  like  a  witching  spell, 

Those  *leep.  deep  tones  of  the  Sabbath  bell. 

I  love  to  hear  itis  merrj-  ring, 

"WTien  summer  birds  in  the  branches  sing; 

While  nature  pours  her  sweetest  lays, 

It  bids  us  seek  the  house  of  praise. 

0.  passing  sweet  doth  the  music  swell, 

The  deep,  deep  tones  of  the  Sabbath  bell. 

They  speak,  methlnks,  with  solemn  tone, 
■\\'hen  winds  of  autumn  sadly  moan; 
But  tell  with  every  pealing  chime, 
That  far  above  is  a  fadeless  clime. 
No  blight  is  there — they  seem  to  tvU, 
Those  deep,  deep  tones  of  the  Sabbath  bell. 

When  winter  comes  with  icy  breath. 
And  natun?  wears  the  robe  of  death. 
Then  ringing  fljrth  so  loud  and  clear, 
Their  thrilling  tones  my  spirit  cheer. 
In  winter  hours  I  love  them  well. 
Those  deep,  deep  tones  of  the  Sabbath  hell. 

Through  all  \ew  England  they  are  found — 
From  thousand  spires  their  peals  resound; 
A  nation  free  they  all  proclaim, 
And  sound  abroad  a  noble  fame. 
A  people  blest  there  ever  dwell, 
^Vhere  weekly  peals  tlie  Sabbath  bell. 

<  ^■^  > 

pTritten  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CAUGHT   IX   A   GALE. 

BT    STLTASDS    COBB,  TR. 

Is  ihe  year  1845  I  made  a  voyage  to  China  by  the  way  of  Cape 
Horn.  I  had  command  of  the  good  ship  Angelo,  and  was  blessed 
with  a  good  crew.  We  had  a  hard  time  getting  around  the  south- 
ern capes  of  America,  but  when  we  entered  the  Pacific,  we  found 
tlie  weather  good,  and  for  some  time  we  went  gliding  on  our  way, 
■without  trouble  or  hindrance.  I  stopped  at  Valparaiso,  where  I 
remained  eight  days,  and  then  I  set  sail  for  New  Zealand,  on  bus- 
iness connected  vriih  the  United  States  Christian  ilissions.  For 
eleven  days  after  clearing  Valpiraiso  we  had  a  fair  wind,  but  on 
the  evening  of  the  twelfth  day  we  had  indications  of  a  storm.  I  had 
the  sail  shortened,  taking  in  the  top-gallant  sails  and  double-reef- 
ing the  topsails. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  wind  came  round  from 
the  eastward  and  blew  a  gale,  and  by  midnight  I  was  forced  to 
lay  to.  In  the  morning,  when  the  sun  rose,  there  was  a  lull  in 
the  gale,  and  I  began  to  flatter  myself  that  we  were  cheaplv  rid 
of  the  storm. 

At.noon  I  was  ab'e  to  get  the  sun,  and  I  found  my  ship  to  be 
in  longitude  128  degrees  west,  and  latitude  32  degrees  15  minutes 
south,  and  the  wind  had  now  become  light  and  baiBing,  but  with 
ah-;avysea.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  my  mate, 
who  was  an  experienced  seaman,  and  an  older  man  than  myself, 
named  Hunter,  came  to  me  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the 
weather. 

"It*5  not  settled  yet,  by  anv  meatis,"  I  replied. 

"  Xo,"  said  he,  emphatically ;  "  and  that's  not  the  worst  of  it. 
"We  are  going  to  have  a  stinger." 

"  I  think  we  shall  have  more  gales,"  I  responded,  "for  it  is  now 
evident  enough  that  the  storm  is  not  wholly  passed." 

"  Ay — and  we  shall  catch  it  this  time  more  southerly.  I  tell 
ye,  capt'n,  we've  got  to  stand  around  some  before  we  get  clear  of 
this  place.     I've  been  here  before." 

"  So  have  I,"  I  replied,  "  several  times  ;  but  I  never  happened 
to  get  caught  in  a  storm  of  any  amount  in  the  Pacific  yet." 

"  O,  bnt  I  have,"  resumed  Jlr.  Hunter,  with  a  shudder.  "  By 
ray  soul,  they  can  get  up  some  great  blows  here  when  they  try. 
I  rode  out  one  here  in  '29,  in  an  old  hulk  of  a  barque,  belonging 
in  New  York,  and  for  eight- an d-forty  hours  we  expected  eveiy 
minute  to  have  to  say  our  prayers  for  the  last  lime.  I  hope  I 
mayn't  see  another  such." 

After  this  the  mate  went  forward  to  attend  to  securing  the  an- 
chors and  having  all  ready  for  bending  the  cables  if  necessity 
should  occur,  for  I  was  determined  to  leave  no  point  unattended 
to.  At  five  o'clock  the  wind  was  warm,  seeming  much  like  the 
fanning  from  a  hot  oven,  and  it  seemed  to  move  in  circles.  It 
blew  from  no  steady  point,  but  was  continually  whirling  and 
changing.  Hea\'y  clouds  had  come  up  to  the  northward  and  the 
westward,  while  to  the  southward  and  eastward  there  seemed  to  be 
a  sort  of  land  vapor  rising  and  extending  iteelf  along  the  horizon. 
The  clouds  which  I  spoke  of  rose  very  fast,  and  when  they  had 
attained  a  great  height  they  passed  over  our  heads,  and  then  set- 
tled down  gradually  until  they  actually  rested  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  sea  about  ns,  enveloping  us  in  a  thick,  cool  mist.  This  was 
to  ine  a  curions  phenomenon  ;  but  this  was  not  the  end.  In  half 
an  hour  the  vapor  swept  away  to  the  northward  and  westward 
again.  It  did  not  rise,  bnt  it  slowly  passed  away,  until  it  rested 
upon  the  horizon  like  a  land  bank.  The  appearance  cf  things  in 
the  opposite  direction  had  changed  somewhat,  the  vapor  there 
having  grown  more  dense,  and  wearing  a  ghastly,  livid  hue.  The 
strange  warmth  which  I  had  experienced  in  the  atmosphere  was 
gone,  and  a  coolness,  which  came  in  little  puffs,  had  succeeded. 


It  seemed  as  though  some  on;  were  standing  by  me  puGRog  into 
my  face. 

As  the  suii  sank  into  the  vapor  which  rested  upon  the  western 
horizon,  it  had  a  strange  look,  seeming  like  a  huge  lanteni  of  blue 
glass  ;  but  I  did  not  gaze  long  upon  it,  for  my  attention  was  called 
the  other  way.  The  heavens  to  the  soutlfid  and  east'rd  had 
grown  black  as  night,  save  a  long  line  of  livid  light  that  rested 
directly  upon  the  water.  The  puft^s  of  cool  air  which  I  had  felt 
now  ceased,  and  our  ship  lay  in  a  dead  calm,  rising  and  falling 
like  a  lifeless  monster  upon  the  long,  heavy  swells,  I  immediate- 
ly ordered  the  ship  to  be  stripped  of  her  canvass.  The  top-gal- 
lant masts  had  already  been  sent  on  deck,  thus  relieving  the  ship 
of  all  her  lofty  spars.  I  asked  my  mate  if  he  thought  there  would 
be  anv  use  of  leaving  any  sail  set. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  should  say  not.  If  the  blow  comes  as  I 
think  it  will,  a  sail  would  be  of  no  more  use  than  a  shirt." 

That  was  my  mind,  too  ;  and  my  order  for  furling  all  sail  was 
obeyed.  Then  I  had  lifelines  rove,  and  after  this  we  waited  for 
the  storm.    But  we  had  not  to  wait  long. 

"  Do  you  see  that  ?"  whispered  Hunter,  at  the  same  time  point- 
ing off  to  the  south'iird  and  east'ard. 

I  had  seen  it,  and  it  was  a  long  line  of  white  foam.  In  a  mo- 
ment more  came  a  rnmbling  sound,  like  the  distant  reverberations 
of  a  cannon.  Our  ship  lay  nearly  stern-to,  and  I  awaited  the 
coming  of  the  gale  with  almost  breathless  anxiety. 

And  it  came  !  It  roared  like  thunder  over  the  foaming  waves, 
and  the  f-pray  was  rained  upon  us  in  torrents.  The  ship  gave 
one  plunge,  and  for  a  ftiw  moments  I  thought  she  would  go  un- 
der; but  she  finally  struggled  up,  and  throwing  off  her  load  of 
water,  she  started  on  before  the  wind.  I  examined  the  compass, 
and  found  the  wind  to  come  from  a  point  about  southeast  by  east. 
I  had  one  source  of  comfort,  and  that  was,  that  I  had  plenty  of 
sea-room.  I  threw  the  log  after  the  ship  had  got  full  headway, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  make  anything  from  it,  for  the  mad  sea 
that  had  leaped  up  before  the  gale  "  brought  the  log  home,"  so 
that  the  reel  would  hardly  turn,  save  by  fits  and  starts. 

All  night  long  the  gale  continued  with  unabated  fury,  and  to- 
wards morning  it  became  evident  that  we  must  either  throw  over 
most  of  onr  cargo,  or  else  set  some  sail,  for  the  seas  were  now 
very  liigh,  and  they  were  beginning  to  run  faster  than  the  ship 
went,  and  I  saw  that  should  we  be  overtaken  by  some  of  the  im- 
mense mountains  of  water,  they  would  surely  swamp  us.  I  or- 
dered the  foresail  to  be  set,  it  having  been  already  double- 
reefed  before  it  was  furled.  By  care  in  easing  away  the  buntUnes 
and  ciew-gamets,  and  in  hauling  down  the  sheets,  we  got  the  sail 
safely  set ;  but  this  would  not  answer  long.  The  seas  were  now 
so  high  that  they  took  the  wind  from  the  sail  all  of  half  the  time, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  we  must  set  one  of  the  topsails. 
I  felt  sure  the  ship  would  scud  the  easiest  under  the  foi'c-topsail, 
and  accordingly  I  had  that  set. 

It  was  now  morning,  and  the  wind  had  lost  not  a  whifc  of  its 
fury.  I  tried  many  times  to  heave  the  log,  but  it  would  "  come 
home  "  with  the  seas.  Once,  however,  I  managed  to  run  off 
six  knots,  and  I  knew  we  were  going  faster  than  that — we  were 
going  ten  at  least.  Noon  came,  and  the  gale  was  still  up  in  all 
its  power.  I  began  to  have  some  fears  that  we  should  not  weath- 
er it,  for  the  fore-topsail  had  more  strain  upon  it  than  I  liked.  I 
feared  it  would  give  way.  I  knew  if  that  did  go  our  chance  of 
safety  would  be  small,  for  I  had  seen  enough  of  the  ship  in  gales, 
to  know  that  under  the  main-topsail  she  would  be  apt  to  yaw  and 
broach-to.  I  had  some  stout,  excellent  seamen,  and  it  was  to  their 
faithfulness  and  experience  at  the  helm  that  we  in  a  great  measure 
owed  our  salvation,  for  even  the  slightest  mistake  or  mishap  at  the 
helm  might  have  proved  fatal  at  once. 

Our  course  wiis  now  noithwest-by-west,  and  we  had  run  very 
nearly  that  for  the  last  twenty  hours  ;  and  yet  I  could  not  tell  how 
far  we  had  run — I  could  guess,  and  that  was  all.  I  set  it  at  two 
hundred  miles,  but  the  mate  said  it  was  more. 

Night  came  again,  and  the  gale  was  still  blowing  furiously,  and 
when  I  went  down  to  my  cabin  that  night,  I  prayed.  At  midnight 
I  went  on  deck,  but  the  mate  would  not  go  below.  The  men  had 
become  fear-stricken,  for  the  ship  was  now  wrenched  and  loosened 
fearfully,  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  keep  the  pumps  going  all  the 
time. 

I  went  back  to  my  cabin  at  one  o'clock  and  sat  down  to  my 
chart.  I  made  as  close  a  reckoning  as  I  could  of  our  sailing  dis- 
tance, and  I  knew  that  I  had  the  course  true.  Then  I  placed  my 
parallel  upon  the  chart,  and  at  the  first  look  my  lips  started  apart 
with  an  utterance  of  horror,  and  my  eyes  glared  wildly.  My  rule 
struck  the  island  of  St.  Elmo,  and  if  my  mate  was  correct  in  his 
estimate  of  our  velocity,  we  could  not  be  over  fifty  miles  distiint 
from  that  island,  and,  what  added  to  the  danger,  I  was  not  fully 
sure  of  our  position  even  so  far  as  the  course  was  concerned,  for 
I  knew  there  was  a  considerable  current  in  this  section  of  the  Pa- 
cific, setting  to  the  westward,  and  hence  I  knew  not  how  to  steer 
in  order  to  avoid  the  fatal  island.  '  I  called  Hunter  down  and 
showed  him  the  chart,  and  asked  him  to  make  out  where  we  were. 
He  sat  down,  and  in  less  thau  two  minutes  he  leaped  up  again. 

"  Good  Heaven,  capt'n  !"  he  cried,  "  St,  Elmo  is  right  ahead, 
and  surely  not  more  than  fifty  miles  off !  We  are  gone,  as  sure  as 
fate !" 

"  But  may  not  the  current  have  set  us  to  the  westward  of  it  V 
said  I,  hopefully. 

*'  No,"  was  his  quick  response. 

We  went  on  deck,  and  after  a  few  moments'  consultation  I  or- 
dered the  helmsman  to  keep  the  ship's  head  west-nor-west  if  pos- 
sible. He  tried  it,  but  it  was  hard  work,  for  ever  and  anon  the 
seas  would  knock  her  off  like  a  cork,  and  the  danger  of  being 
pooped  by  the  huge  water-mountains  was  now  threatening  us  all 
the  time.     Yet  I  made  the  man  at  the  wheel  give  her  all  the  star- 


board helm  she  would  possibly  bear.  I  said  nothing  to  the  men 
of  the  new  danger  that  threatened  us,  but  from  the  looks  of  my- 
self and  mate  they  guessed  it ;  and  when,  at  length,  we  were 
obliged  to  confess  the  whole  ;  tliey  wjre  perfectly  horror-strick- 
en, yet  they  were  prompt  to  duty,  and  shortly  they  seemed  resigned 
to  their  fate — that  is,  ibey  were  more  calm  tliau  they  were  before 
the  new  danger  was  made  known  to  them,  thougli  it  may  have 
been  only  the  calmness  of  despair. 

Towards  morning  the  nature  of  the  wind  seemed  to  change — it 
was  a  change  wliicli  I  cannot  describe — yet  that  indescribable 
something  was  there  which  told  ns  the  gale  could  not  last  much 
longer.  It  was  in  the  temperature,  in  the  smell  of  the  wind.  It 
seemed  softer,  and  liad  not  so  much  power  of  penetration.  But 
the  joy  of  this  discovery  was  quickly  damped.  Just  as  the  day 
was  about  to  break,  there  came  upon  our  cars  the  sound  of  some- 
thing besides  wind  !  At  length  tlie  light  of  day  came,  and  we 
saw  the  scene  we  had  been  so  f^-arfully  dreading.  Right  ahead,  at 
the  distance  of  not  more  than  ten  miles,  was  the  shore  of  St.  El- 
mo !  It  was  a  mass  of  bold,  sea-dashed  rocks  which  was  present- 
ed to  us,  and  a  cry  of  horror  went  up  from  mv  men. 

The  wind  was  still  powerful,  and  we  were  being  hurled  on  at  a 
fearful  rate  towards  the  rocks.  What  could  be  done  ?  Instinct- 
ively I  cast  my  eyes  towards  my  mate,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  veiy 
pale  :  I  knew  that  my  own  face  must  be  pale,  too.  But  I  could 
not  stand  still.  I  went  to  my  cabin  and  got  my  glass,  and  by  the 
time  I  returned  it  was  light  enough  to  seethe  shore  disiinctly.  I 
raised  the  glass,  and  when  I  bad  carefully  sun-eyed  the  shore 
ahead,  a  gleam  of  hope  shot  through  my  soul. 

"Mr.  Hunter,"  I  said,  "that  is  the  extreme  western  point  of 
the  island.     That  point  to  the  left  is  the  westerly  cape  of  St.  El- 
mo.    Cleai*  way  beyond  I  can  just  see  the  top  of  the  nest  island." 
"  Well  ■?"  said  ray  mate,  interrogatively. 

"  I  am  sure  if  we  could  clear  that  point  we  should  be  safe,"  I 
added. 

"  Jf  we  could  clear  it,"  said  Hunter ;  "  but  that  is  impossible," 
I  hesitated  a  single  moment,  and  then  my  mind  was  made  up. 
"  Boys,"  I  cried,  speaking  loud  enough  to  be  heard  above  the 
roar  of  the  tempest,  "if  we  run  ashoi-e  upon  those  rocks  we  are 
dead  men,  just  as  sure  as  fate  :  no  power  can  save  a  soul  of  us. 
But  if  we  can  clear  that  westerlj'  point  we  may  be  saved.  By 
the  help  of  God,  I  shall  make  the  trial." 

"  To  clear  that  point,  you  will  have  to  put  the  ship's  head  due 
west,  certainly,"  said  Hunter. 
"  I  know  it,"  was  my  reply. 

"And  she  cannot  be  put  there,"  he  said.  "  She  could  not  live 
a  moment  with  her  broadside  thus  exposed." 

"  I  shall  try  it !"  was  my  answer ;  and  thereupon  I  ordered  the 
fore  and  main-topmen  to  go  aloft  and  loose  the  main-topsail.  It 
was  already  close  reefed.  Every  movement  was  carcfuliv  per- 
formed. I  had  the  helm  put  a-starboard  as  far  as  would  answer, 
and  then  the  lee  sheet  was  hauled  home.  Next  the  weather  clew 
came  down,  and  we  got  the  yard  hoisted  clear  of  the  cap  in  safetv. 
The  storm-raizzen  mast  was  set,  and  I  soon  found  that  the  fore- 
staysail  would  be  of  benefit  if  it  would  hold.  The  mate  said  I 
was  mad.  I  pointed  to  the  rocks  and  asked  him  if  he  would  like 
to  run  in  there.  I  acknowledged  that  my  present  course  would 
be  madness  if  there  was  any  other  plan  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility. 

The  ship  was  now  heading  due  west,  and  she  was  going  through 
the  water  fast.  Every  hatch  was  battened,  and  we  were  in  for  it. 
I  prayed  then,  and  I  saw  others  pray,  for  there  was  need  of  it,  I 
had  four  stout  men  lashed  at  the  wheel,  for  they  could  not  have 
stood  without,  I  stood  by  the  mizzen  mast  and  hung  on  upon 
the  pin-rtick.  Six  times  did  I  see  the  lee  main-yard-arm  dip  into 
the  water,  and  yet  the  ship  did  not  go  over !  We  were  literallv 
under  water  two-thirds  of  the  time,  and  yet  we  did  not  founder. 
The  masts  groaned  and  creaked  in  theii"  steppings  and  chocks ; 
the  sheets  strained  and  vibrated  like  the  strings  of  a  viol ;  the  can- 
vass swelled  out  till  each  particular  thread  seemed  ready  to  snap, 
and  the  old  ship  heeled  over  until  her  yards  almost  lay  in  the  wa- 
ter. Of  course  the  men  could  no  longer  work  at  the  pumps — 
they  could  only  hang  on  upon  whatever  came  in  their  way,  and 
there  wait  and  pray.  Had  it  now  been  nccessan.'  to  pull  a  rope  it 
could  not  have  been  done,  for  had  any  man  let  go  his  hold,  he 
would  surely  have  gone  overboard. 

On  we  dashed — on — on  ;  and  yet  the  ship  was  upon  her  keel. 
At  length  the  point  we  would  clear  was  under  onr  lee  bow.  It 
was  surely  not  over  a, cable's  length  distant.  There  might  be 
other  rocks  in  the  sea — rocks  of  which  I  knew  nothing;  but  I 
cared  not  for  them  then  :  I  thought  only  of  the  point  in  sight. 
"  Merciful  heavens !"  gasped  the  mate,  "  we  are  gone  !" 
A  sea  struck  us  at  that  moment,  sweeping  its  crest  high  above 
our  tops,  and  the  next  instant  we  were  engulfed.  I  thought  now 
we  were  truly  gone ;  I  felt  the  cold  flood  all  about  me  ;  I  expe- 
rienced the  sense  of  a  downward  motion,  and  I  felt  the  dull  gur- 
gle of  waters  above  me  :  yet  I  held  on.  It  may  have  been  a  min- 
ute— perhaps  only  a  few  seconds — but  it  seemed  a  great  while  to 
me,  for  I  surely  thought  of  a  thousand  things  the  while — and  then 
I  found  daylight  again.  The  old  ship  had  struggled  up  from  the 
grasp  of  the  ocean  grave,  and  my  fii-st  glance  was  for  my  men. 
They  were  all  safe — every  one.  But  the  sails  were  gone.  Noth- 
ing but  the  fore  staysail  was  left — all  the  rest  had  been  toni  from 
the  bolt-ropes  in  the  struggle.  Then  I  gave  one  timid,  trembling 
look  upon  the  shore,  and — we  were  safe !  The  point  of  rocks 
was  under  our  starboard  quarter ;  we  were  again  before  the  wind, 
and  ahead  of  us  the  sea  for  many  miles  was  clear  !  The  sun  rose, 
and  the  gale  lost  its  power,  and  by  nine  o'clock  it  was  calm  and 
pleasant,  though  the  sea  ran  high  and  strong.  Three  days  after 
we  ran  into  St.  Michael,  where  we  easily  repaired  our  slight 
damages,  and  then  we  once  more  set  sail  on  our  voyage. 
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THE  BON  H05I3IE  RICHARD  AND  THE  SERAPIS. 

The  terrible  sca-fi^ht  hetwecn  Panl  Jones's  ship,  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  and  the  British  ship  of  war  Serapis,  Captain 
Pearson,  ha^  furnished  Mr.  AVade  with  a  brilliant  suhjcct  for  one 
of  his  spirited  nautical  sketches.  The  two  vessels  are  depicted  as 
thev  appeared  towards  the  close  of  the  action — the  Serapis  with 
her  decks  swept  clean  and  her  mainmast  shot  away,  both  ves- 
sels on  fire,  rard-arm  and  Tard-arm  overlapping^,  clouds  of  smoke 
and  sheets  of  fiame  rolling  upwards,  Jones's  flag  nailed  to  the 
mast,  floating  defiantly  from  the  main,  and  in  the  calm  sky  the 
round  han-e&t  moon  looking  down  upon  the  work  of  death  and 
desolation.  The  action  wa.s  one  of  the  most  terrihle  on  record, 
from  its  unusual  duration  for  a  naval  battle,  from  the  ferocity 
which  the  combatants  displayed,  and  from  the  proximity  of  the 
vessels,  the  muzzles  of  the  stiips'  batteries  almost  reaching  into 
each  other's  port-holes.  There  were  adventitious  circumstances 
to  lend  a  peculiar  interest  and  importance  to  the  contest.  The 
naval  representative  of  a  distant  nation  struggling  for  indepen- 
dence was  Iiraving  the  mistress  of  the  seas  at  her  own  duor — 
hundreds  of  Britous  were  witnessing  the  strife,  and  the  reputa- 
tion and  prospects  of  the  colonies  depended  in  some  sort  upon  its 
issue.  America,  however,  could  not  have  been  fetter  represented 
than  by  the  brave  Scotch  sailor,  who  felt  it  a  higher  honor  to  hold 
ihe  commission  of  the  Continental  Congress  than  to  derive  rank 
from  the  hand  of  the  King  of  France.     He  had  hoisted  with  his 


general  chase.  The  sails  in  sight  were  a  fleet  of  English  mer- 
chantmen, nnder  convoy  of  the  Serapis  and  Scarborough,  and  as 
sooii  as  they  saw  themselves  pursued  they  ran  in  shore,  while  the 
two  ships  of  war  that  protected  them  bore  off  from  the  land  and 
prepared  for  an  engagement.  The  Bon  Homme  Richard  set  eve- 
ri' stitch  of  canvass  but  did  not  reach  the  enemy  until  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  it  had  become  quite  dark  and  objects 
on  the  water  were  dimly  discerned.  When  within  pistol  shot,  the 
hail  from  the  Serapis,  "  What  ship  is  that  '."  was  answered  "  I 
can't  hear  you."  Captain  Pearson  says  the  reply  was  the  "  Prin- 
cess Royal."  A  second  hail  was  answered  by  a  thnndering 
broadside  from  the  batterie.':  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  The 
American  ship  was  much  inferior  to  her  antagonist.  Slie  was  an 
old  vessel,  clumsv  aild  unmanageable.  She  earned  six  18  poond- 
ers  on  the  lower  gun  deck  ;  fourteen  12  pounders  and  fourteen 
9  pounders  on  the  middle  gun  deck;  two  6  pounders  on  the 
(|uarter  gun  deck ;  two  6  pounders  on  the  spar  deck;  one  6 
pounder  in  each  gangway,  and  two  6  pounders  on  the  forecastle. 
She  was  manned  by  380  men  and  boys.  The  Serapis  was  a  new 
ship  built  in  the  best  manner,  and  her  metal  much  heavier.  She 
mounted  twenty  18  pounders  on  her  lower  gun  deck;  twenty 
9  pounders  on  lier  upper  ^un  deck ;  six  6  pounders  on  her  quar- 
ter deck  ;  four  6  pounders  on  the  forecastle,  and  had  a  crew  of 
305  men  and  aho  t  15  Lascars.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  action 
the  superior  sailing  qualities  of  the  Serapis  enabled  her  to  take 


French,  and  a  part  of  Maltese,  Portuguese  and  Malays,  these 
latter  contributing  by  their  want  of  naval  skill  and  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  to  depress  rather  than  elevate  a  just  hope 
of  success  in  a  combat  under  such  circumstances."  Early  in  the 
action,  the  battery  of  12  pounders  on  which  Jones's  principal  de- 
pendence was  placed,  was  silenced.  Two,  oat  of  the  three  18 
pounders,  were  very  old  gnus,  and  burst  at  the  fii^t  discharge, 
killing  all  the  men  who  worked  them.  Still  Jones  and  his  heroic 
crew  fought  on,  the  water  rushing  in  below,  the  broadsides  of  the 
enemy  tearing  yawning  rents  in  the  Richard's  sides,  and  the 
French  soldiers  flying  from  their  station  on  the  quarter  deck. 
Two  9  pounders  fired  incessantly,  and  one  of  the  lee  quarter  deck 
guns,  brought  over  by  a  few  men,  with  the  musketry  in  the  tops, 
continued  the  action  against  fearful  odds.  Jones  stuck  to  his  lit- 
tle battery,  and  stimulated  his  men  with  word  and  example. 
While  one  of  the  9  pounders  vomited  double-headed  shot  against 
the  mainmast  of  the  Serapis,  the  two  others  swept  her  decks 
with  grape  and  canister.  The  fire  was  so  hot  from  the  9  pound 
battery  and  the  tops  that  not  a  man  could  live  on  the  deck  of  the 
English  ship.  But  all  this  while  her  lower  battery  of  18  pound- 
ers was  making  a  yawning  ruin  of  the  Richard.  As  if  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  horrors  of  this  night,  both  vessels 
took  fire,  and  the  task  of  extinguishing  the  flames  was  added  to. 
the  toil  of  battle.  Never  had  that  round  harvest  moon,  now  risen 
in  the  cast,  looked  down  upon  such  a  sceac.      Even  the  dauntless 


own  hands  the  first  American  naval  flag  on  board  the  American 
frigate  Alfred,  44  guns,  Octo')Cr  10,  1776.  It  floated  from  the 
masthead  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard— a,  rattlesnake  in  a  field  of 
thirteen  stripes,  with  the  legend,  "Don't  tread  on  me,"  and  her 
commander  had  sworn  that  it  should  never  be  struck.  Nobly  he 
kept  hid  word.  Jones  sailed  from  the  roadstead  of  Groaix, 
France,  Au-^ust  14,  1779,  in  command  of  a  small  squa<lron,  con- 
sisting of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  42  guns,  the  Alliance,  36 
guns,  the  Pall  is,  32  guns,  the  Ccrf,  28  guns,  and  the  Venu'canne, 
12  guns.  Two  privateers  afterwards  joined  them,  but  did  not 
continue  with  them  till  the  end  of  the  cruise.  The  eihciency  of 
the  expedition  was  marred  by  a  want   of  subordination  on 'the 

fiart  of  some  of  the  officers,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  been  wil- 
ing to  Weld  prompt  obedience  to  Jones's  orders.  CaptJiin  Lan- 
daifi,  of  the  Alliance,  habitually  disregarded  the  commodore's 
signals  and  orders,  throughout  the  cruise,  and  towards  the  close, 
as  it  will  appear,  committed  actg  of  open  hostility  to  him.  Not- 
withstandlrfg  the  diflicullies  against  \jrhich  he  had  to  contend, 
Jones  inflicted  great  damape  on  the  enemy ;  he  coasted  Ireland, 
England  and  Scotland,  making  many  prizes,  and  cam-ing  terror 
wherever  he  appeared — bearding  the  lion  in  his  den  with" an  au- 
dacity a'together  unparalleled  in  naval  annals.  About  nopn,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  September,  a  fleet  of  over  fgrty  sail  appeared 
off  Flamborough  Head,  on  the  coa<!t  of  Yorkshire,  hearing 
N.  N.  E.,  and  Jones  immediately  abandoned  the  pur-'uit  of  a 
single  ship  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  and  made  signals  for  a 


several  advantageous  positions,  which  the  seamanship  of  Paul 
Jones,  hampered  by  the  unmanageable  character  of  his  craft, 
did  not  enable  him  to  prevent.  Thus  he  attempted  to  lay  his 
ship  atliwart  the  enemy's  bows,  but  the  bowsprit  of  the  Serapis 
-weeping  over  the  Richard's  poop,  wiis  grappled  and  lashed,  and 
her  stern  swung  round  to  the  bow  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard 
by  the  action  of  the  wind,  the  vessels  lav  vard-arm  and  vard-arm, 
the  muzzles  on  either  side  actuullv  touching  the  enemv.  But 
long  before  this  many  of  the  IS  jiound  shot  of  the  Serapis  had 
entered  the  Richard's  hull  below  the  water  mark,  and  she  leaked 
in  a  threatening  manner.  Ju-it  before  thev  closed,  Captain  Pear- 
son hailed  his  adversary:  "Has  your  ship  struck  ?"  "  1  haven't  be- 
gun to  fight  yet."  shouted  Jones',  in  reply.  Lieutenant,  afterwards 
Commodore,  Richard  Dale,  says:  "  A*  novelty  in  naval  combats 
w.os  now  presented  to  many  witnesses,  but  few  admirers.  The 
rammers  were  run  into  the  respective  ships  to  en.ible  the  men  to 
load  after  the  lower  ports  of  the  Serapis  had  been  blown  away,  to 
make  rooni  for  running  out  their  guns,  and  in  this  situation  the 
ships  remained  until  between  ten  and  twelve  o'clock  P.  M."  ()f  the 
respective  crews,  he  further  remarks  :  "  From  the  commencement 
to  the  termination  of  the  action,  there  wjis  not  a  man  on  board 
the  Bpn  Homme  Richard  ignorant  of  the  superiority  of  the  Ser- 
apis, both  in  weight  of  metal,  and  in  the  qualities"  of  the  crew. 
The  crew  of  that  ship  were  picked  seamen,  and  the  ship  itself  had 
bceu  only  a  few  months  off  the  stocks;  wl-creas  the  crew  of  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  consisted  of  part  Americans,  English  and 


hero  of  the  fight  confesses  that  "  it  was  dreadful  Iwyond  the  rearh 
of  languiiire."  Jones's  gunner,  wounded  and  despairing  of  the 
issue,  ran  to  the  stern  to  strike  the  coloi"s,  but  tlie  staff  had  been 
broken  by  a  cannon  shot,  and  the  ensign  hung  trailing  in  the 
water.  The  master-at-arms  liberated  five  hundred  prisoners  at 
this  juncture,  and  one  of  them,  a  naval  captain,  springing  through 
a  port  hole  on  board  the  Serapis,  urged  Captain  I^carson  to  con- 
tinue his  fire,  assuring  him  that  the  Bon  Homme  Richard  was 
crippled  and  sinking.  At  th's  crisis,  her  consort,  the  Alliance, 
ajjpcared — Jones  hailed  her  with  inexpressible  delight — her  aid 
made  his  victory  secure — when,  to  his  indignation  and  horror. 
Captain  Landais  poured  a  broadside  full  into  the  stern  of  the 
Richard.  Every  tongue  implored  him  to  desist,  and  shouted, 
loader  than  the  guns,  that  he  was  firing  into  the  wrong  ship.  But 
it  was  no  en-or — it  was  a  crime.  Captain  Landais  could  not  mis- 
take her  for  the  enemy — her  high  stem,  her  black  paint,  a  dozen 
peculiarities,  to  say  nothing  of  the  line  of  signal  lanterns,  iden- 
tified her.  But  Landais  wished  to  cripple  her,  to  force  her  to 
strike,  and  then,  capturing  the  Serapis,  claim  the  victory  as  his. 
So  he  passed  round  firing  into  the  Bon  Homme  Richard's  head, 
stem,  and  liroadside — a  deed  of  blackhearted  treachery  that  will 
ever  ding  to  the  memory  of  the  false  Frenchman.  A  quantity  of 
cartridges  on  board  the  Serapis  were  set  fire  to  by  a  grenade  from 
Jones's  ship  and  blew  up,  kiUmg  and  wounding  all  the  ofiSccrs 
and  men  abaft  the  mainmast.  But  long  after  this  the  fight  went 
on  with  fury.      At  last  the  mainmast  of  the  Serapis  began  to  tot 
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ter  to  its  fall — her  fire  sliickened,  and  about  half  past  ten  o'clock, 
after  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  obstinate  naval  cn<rngemciits 
.  on  record,  the  British  flaj;  was  struck.  Captain  Pearson  was 
afterwards  Jtniirhted  by  King  George,  on  hearing  which,  Jones 
remarked:  "\V"ell,  he  deserved  it;  and  should  I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  him  iigain,  I  will  make  a  lord  of  him." 
An  effort  wjis  made  to  keep  the  Bon  Homme  Ricliard  afloat,  but 
iu  vain  :  she  sunk  on  the  evening  of  the  25th.  "  They  did  not 
abandon  her,"  writes  Jones,  "  till  after  nine  o'clock  ;  the  water 
was  then  up  to  the  lower  deck,  and  a  little  after  ten,  I  saw,  with 
inexpressible  grief,  the  last  glimpse  of  the  Bon  Homme  Uichard. 
No  lives  were  lost  with  the  ship,  but  it  was  imiiossible  to  save 
the  stores  of  any  sort  whatever.  I  lost  even  the  best  part  of  my 
clothes,  books  and  papers ;  and  several  of  my  officers  lost  all 
their  clothes  and  effects."  The  Scrapis  was  taken  into  the  Texcl 
in  Holland,  Jones's  escape  from  which,  running  the  gauntlet  of  a 
British  squadron,  forms  another  daring  episode  in  his  adventur- 
ous career.  The  ciiptnro  of  the  Serapis  raised  Jone*  to  the  ze- 
nith of  his  fame.  The  excitable  French  nation  almost  idolized 
him  for  the  achievement.  Dr.  Franklin,  then  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary at  Paris,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  his  despatches  in 
th  •  warmest  terms ;  he  was  presented  at  Versailles  to  Louis 
XVI.,  who  gave  him  a  magnificent  sword  with  an  appropriate  in- 
scription, and  wrote  to  Congress  for  permission  to  bestow  on  him 
ihe  military  order  of  merit,  an  honor  never  before  conferred  on 


brother,  married  and  settled.  He  became  much  attached  to  Amer- 
ica, and  in  after  life  called  it  "the  country  of  his  fond  election." 
Jones  made  some  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  was  soon 
disgusted  with  the  slave  trade.  In  his  twenty-eighth  year,  he  was 
appointed  first  lieutenant  of  the  Alfred,  one  of  the  only  two  ships 
belonging  to  Congress.  His  adventures  as  captain  of  the 
Ranger,  are  well  known.  The  victory  over  the  Serapis  crowned 
his  fame.  After  the  revolutionary  war  he  entered  the  Russian 
service  and  signalized  himself  in  the  war  with  the  Turks,  but, 
disgusted  by  the  intrigues  of  bii  enemies,  retired  in  1789.  He 
died  in  Paris  in  1792. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  GUERRIERE. 

"  Old  Ironsides,"  as  she  is  fondly  termed,  is  the  favorite  frigate 
of  the  American  navy,  and  identified  with  the  proudest  triumphs 
of  our  flag  upon  the  ocean.  Her  decks  have  been  trodden  by 
such  men  as  Hull,  Preble,  Decatur,  Rogers  and  Bainbridgc. 
Her  keel  was  laid  on  Cbarlestown  Neck,  and  she  was  launched 
on  Wednesday,  September  20,  1797.  Though  she  was  first 
moved  under  canvass  on  Fridai/,  July  20,  of  the  following  year, 
she  has  proved  the  luckiest  ship  afloat.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
track  this  noble  old  frigate  through  her  adventurous  career,  but 
briefly  to  sketch  her  action  with  the  Gnerricre,  in  1812,  illustrated 
with  so  much  spirit  by  Mr.  Wade  in  the  accompanying  picture. 
She  was  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Isaac  Hull,  when,  on 


the  stump  of  the  Englishman's  mizzen  mast,  but  while  Hull  wore 
ship  and  ran  in  on  the  enemy's  weather  how,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  giving  him  a  "  few  more,"  by  way  of  an  extinguisher,  the 
ensign  was  hauled  down,  and  His  Majesty's  frigate  Guerriere,  38 
guns,  Captain  Daeres,  surrendered  to  the  Yankee,  after  having 
had  every  stick  shot  off  her  in  a  fair  yard-arm  fight — the  most 
mortifying  thing  for  British  pride  that  had  happened  since  tbe 
war  of  the  revolution.  As  Captain  Daeres,  wounded,  came  up 
the  side  of  the  Constitution,  Hull  offered  his  arm,  and  said  in  a 
friendly  tone,  as  if  addressing  an  old  acquaintance,  "  Daeres, 
give  me  your  hand — I  know  you're  hurt."  After  removing  all 
the  prisoners  from  the  Guen-iere,  she  was  set  on  fire  and  blown 
up  the  next  day  after  the  battle.  The  British  frigate  lost  seventy- 
eight,  killed  and  wounded ;  the  Constitution  fourteen.  On  the 
relative  force  of  the  two  vessels,  the  late  James  Fennimore 
Cooper,  in  an  article  published  since  his  death  in  Putnam's  Mag- 
azine, makes  the  following  remarks  :  "  The  Guerriere  was  a  fine 
vessel  of  her  class,  mounring  on  her  gun  deck  thirty  18s,  and' 
nineteen  carronadcs  and  chase  guns  on  her  quarter  deck  and  fore- 
castle, or  twenty-five  guns  in  broadside.  She  is  said,  however, 
to  have  been  pierced  for  twenty-seven  gnns  in  broadside,  which, 
was  just  the  number  nmv  carried  by  the  Constitution.  Some  ex- 
planation, nevertheless,  becomes  necessary,  in  order  not  to  con- 
vey to  the  reader  a  false  idea  of  the  respective  forces  of  these  two 
ships.     The  gnn-deck  battery  of  the  Constitution  consisted  th«i. 


any  one  who  had  not  borne  arms  umlcr  the  lilies  of  Prance.  In 
England  his  fame  spread  like  wildfire,  and  even  to  this  day  there 
is  no  naval  reputation  so  warmly  cherished.  An  anecdot-J  touch- 
ins  the  action  above  described  is  worthy  of  being  related  in  this 
ronnection.  While  Jones  was  fighting  the  Serapis  with  two  guns, 
and  water  pouring  in  below  through  the  shot  holes,  the  Richard's 
surffron  came  on  deck  from  the  cock-pit  in  great  trepidation,  and 
askrd  Paul  if  he  would  not  strike,  as  the  vessel  was  sinking  ? 
"  What !  doctor,"  answered  Jones,  "  would  you  have  me  strike 
to  a  drop  of  water  2  Here,  help  me  get  this  gun  over."  The  man 
of  science,  not  caring  to  step  beyond  the  line  of  his  duty,  imme- 
diately disappeared  in  the  cockpit.  In  this  memorable  action 
there  were  forty-nine  killed  on  board  the  Bon  Homme  Richard, 
and  sixty-seven  wounded  ;  many  of  the  latter  having  lost  their 
arms  and  legs.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  officers  of  the 
Serapis  at  the  time,  her  amount  of  killed  and  wounded  was  pre- 
cisely the  same.  A  rapid  sketch  of  the  hero  of  this  memorable 
battle,  the  most  brilliant  naval  victory  of  the  revolution,  may  not 
be  unacceptable  here.  John  Paul  Jones  was  the  son  of  ilr.  John 
Paul,  a  respec-table  gardener,  and  wa.s  bom  in  the  pari;ih  of  Kirk- 
bean,  Scotland,  in  July,  1747.  It  is  not  known  for  what  reason 
he  afterwards  changed  his  name.  The  neighborhood  of  his  birth- 
place to  Solway  Firth  attracted  his  attention  to  maritime  affairs, 
and  boat-sailing  was  one  of  his  earliest  boyish  amusements.  At 
the  age  of  twelve,  he  made  his  first  voyage  on  board  the  Friend- 
ship, Captain  Benson,  bound  for  Virginia,  where  he  had  an  elder 


the  19th  of  August,  1812,  about  700  miles  easterly  of  Cape  Cod, 
at  3  P.  M.,  a  strange  sail,  which  had  been  made  out  an  hour  pre- 
viously, was  found  to  be  a  ship  under  short  canvass,  apparently 
waiting  for  the  American  frigate.  The  latter  run  down  on  her, 
clearing  for  action  as  the  distance  between  them  lessened.  At  5, 
P.  M.,  long  shot  were  fired  from  the  Englishman — for  he  had  then 
shown  his  colors — which  were  returned  bv  the  Yankee.  When 
the  two  ships  were  close  abeam,  the  stranger's  mizzen  mast  came 
down  over  his  starboard  quarter.  Hull  succeeded  in  laying  his 
ship  across  the  enemy's  bows  and  raking  him.  After  three 
broadsides,  the  Consiitution  attempted  to  wear,  but  the  loss  of 
some  of  her  running-rigging  caused  her  to  move  so  slowly  that 
the  Guerriere 's  bowsprit  passed  over  her  quarter  and  she  finally 
dropped  astern,  with  her  starboard  bow  again-t  the  lee  quarter 
gallery  of  the  Constitution,  in  which  po'-ition  she  discharged  two 
or  three  of  her  forward  guns  into  the  stern  and  quarter  of  the 
American  frigate,  setting  fire  to  her  cabin.  A  mutual  attempt 
was  made  to  board,  but  the  roughness  of  the  sea  and  the  distance 
of  the  vessels  prevented  it.  Firing  at  such  close  quarters,  the 
musketry  from  either  ship  told  with  fearful  effect.  Lieutenant 
Charles  Morris  and  William  C.  Aylwin,  master,  were  wounded, 
and  Lieutenant  Bush,  of  the  marines,  shot  dead.  The  vessels 
then  separated,  but  no  sooner  was  this  done  than  the  Guerriere's 
fore  and  mainmasts  came  down  wirh  a  crash,  Icavini:  her  flound- 
ering in  the  heavy  pca,  hampered  with  the  wreck,  while  old  Iron- 
sides was  materially  unharmed.     The  union  jack  still  floated  from 


as  now,  of  ihinv  puns  of  ihc  l>ore  of  24  pounders.  The  shot, 
notivithstanding,  owing  to  defective  casting,  often  weighed  less 
than  twenty-two  pounds.  Now,  a  shot  of  the  size  of  a  twenty- 
four  pound  shot,  that  weighs  less  than  ought  to  have  been  its 
weight  in  solid  metal,  is  less  efficient  than  one  even,  that  has  the 
accurate  proportions  between  its  weight  and  its  diameter.  The 
elements  of  the  momentum,  the  principle  that  controls  theefiicien 
cy  of  a  shot,  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  though  the  momentum 
itself  differs,  on  account  of  the  greater  resistance  of  the  atmo- 
sphere to  a  large,  than  a  small  shot.  In  the  case  of  the  guns  of 
the  Constitution,  the  influence  of  the  diameter  may  not  have 
amounted  to  much,  especially  in  an  action  fought  at  such  close 
quarters  ;  though  t\\-o  pounds  in  the  weight  of  a  shot  is  a  matter 
of  some  moment  in  naval  warfare.  The  carronadcs  of  both  ships 
were  32s,  alike.  As  the  defective  castings  pertained  to  ne.irly  if 
not  quite  all  the  American  shot  used  at  that  time,  the  difference 
applied  to  the  carronade  shot  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  long  guns, 
making  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle  batteries  of  the  Guerriere, 
gun  for  gun,  actually  heavier  than  those  of  the  Constitution 
Nevertheless,  the  Consiitution  was  a  vessel  decidedly  superior  to 
her  prize  in  all  and  each  of  the  elements  of  force.  She  was  of 
more  tonnage,  had  heavier  spars,  carried  heavier  metal  and  had  a 
larger  crew.  The  inferiority  of  the  Guerriere  was  most  appar- 
ent indeed,  in  the  number  of  her  crew,  she  having  less  than  three 
hundred  men  at  quiirtcrs,  wliile  our  oivn  ship  had  considerably 
more  than  four  hundred." 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  DRAWING -ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Balloa's  Pictorial.] 
SII.IDOWS. 

BT    T.    D.     W1LEIS8. 

I  sat  berfde  the  firefide's  light. 

And  watched  the  changing  shadows  play, 
■When  with  soft  feet  the  boskined  night 

Tripped  on  the  fringes  of  the  day ; 
I  watched  the  play  of  light  and  shade, 

AVhere'er  the  fire-beams  chanced  to  fall, 
And  smiled  to  see  the  forms  they  made. 

Go  flitting  by  me  on  the  wall. 

Castle,  and  battlement,  and  tower, 

Rose  up  in  dark,  majestic  statP; 
And  rows  of  knights,  in  princely  power, 

Seemed  entering  their  portal  gate ; 
Till,  mingling  in  the  fancies  fair, 

That  in  my  hearts  dreamland  I  kept, 
They  haunted  all  my  Ti^lons  there. 

And  passed  before  me  while  I  slept. 

Methonght  I  sat  beside  the  stream 

That  hows  a-down  time'?  silent  shore, 
And  watched  the  glittering  sunlight  gleam 

And  gild  its  restle.-^  waters  o'er; 
I  gazed  upon  the  ceaseless  crowd 

Th^t  floated  down  the  tide  of  life, 
And  heard  the  murmurs  deep  and  loud, 

That  echoed  from  their  endless  strife. 

Dreamers  were  they,  who  loved  to  build 

Fond  castles  in  the  glittering  we^t, 
In  realms  of  sunlight,  treasure  filled 

With  all  the  hopes  they  cherished  best; 
With  all  the  joys  that  hope  had  dreamed, 

And  all  the  fancies  love  had  given, 
Till,  to  their  eyes  the  future  seemed 

An  earth  redeemed  from  sin  to  heaven. 

But  as  the  hours  flew  swiftly  by. 

And  shadows  shed  their  funeral  pAll, 
Sad  tears  hedimmed  each  once  bright  eye, 

To  see  their  treasured  visions  fall. 
But,  on  the  ruins  of  the  past 

Another  structure,  hope,  appeared, 
And,  more  resplendent  than  the  last. 

The  rainbow-tinted  dome  appeared. 

We  all  are  dreamers — dreamers,  who 

Our  airy  castles  love  to  rear, 
So  beautiful,  so  fair  to  view, 

We  weep  to  see  them  disappear. 
Hope  is  our  guardian  angel, — she 

Builds  up  each  fcibric's  ruined  wall, 
Iler  shining  star  still  Ughts  life's  sea. 

And  throws  its  radiance  over  all. 


[Gathered  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A^"£CDOTES  OF  AET  AXD  ARTISTS. 

Agostixo  Caeacci,  discoursing  one  day  on  the  excellency 
of  the  ancient  scnlptors,  was  profuse  in  his  praise  of  the  Laocoon, 
and  obsen'ing  that  his  brother  Annibale  spoke  not  a  word,  nor 
seemed  to  take  any  notice  of  what  he  said,  reproached  him  as 
wanting  taste,  while  he  continued  himself  to  describe  minutelv 
that  noble  relic  of  antiquity.  Meanwhile  Annibale  turning  to  the 
wall,  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  drew  the  starne  as  exactly  as  if  it 
had  been  before  him.  The  company  were  surprised,  while  Agos- 
tino,  with  self-reproach,  confessed  that  his  brother  bad  taken  a 
more  effectual  way  than  himself  to  demonsti*ate  the  beauties  of 
that  wonderful  piece  of  sculptui-e.  "Li  poeti  dipingono  con  le  pa- 
role, h  pittori  parlanocon  I'opere." — "The  poet  paints  with  words, 
the  painter  speaks  with  works," — said  Annibale. 

Zeuxis,  the  ancient  painter,  produced  a  cluster  of  grapes  upon 
the  canvass  with  such  perfect  skill  that  the  birds  came  and  picked 
at  them.  This  success  greatly  elated  the  artist,  whose  fame  went 
abroad  thereat,  rcacliing  the  ears  of  one  Parrhasius,  a  rival  ar- 
tist, who,  seeking  an  opportunity,  painted  a  curtain  before  a  por- 
tion of  the  picture.  Soon  after,  Zeuxis  approached  the  painting 
to  exhibit  it  to  Parrhasius,  and  desired  him  to  remove  ihecxtrtain  .' 
But  he  was  soon  compelled  to  acknowledge  himself  defeated, 
since  he  had  only  deceived  birds,  but  his  antagonist  had  deceived 
an  experienced  artist. 

Another  ston.-  is  related  of  Zeuxis,  of  rather  a  novel  character, 
and  which  is  well  authenticated.  He  painted  a  boy  with  a<  bas- 
ket of  grapes,  to  which  the  birds,  as  before,  resorted.  But  this 
gave  him,  ver."  properly,  great  dissatisfaction.  He  reasoned  that 
the  painting  must  be  a  failure,  for  had  the  similitude  been  in  both 
cases  equal,  the  birds  would  have  been  deterred  by  fear  of  the 
boy,  from  approaching  the  picture  ! 

Protogcnes,  an  early  painter  and  statuanr",  occupied  seven -years 
in  finishing  the  picture  of  lalysus,  a  celebrated  huntsman,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo.-ind  the  founder  of  Rhodes. 
During  all  this  time  the  painter  lived  only  upon  the  simplest  diet, 
.Mnking  to  thus  elevate  his  powers  of  conception  and  execution, 
but  he  could  not  satisfy  himself,  and  was  overcome  with  despair. 
He  was  to  represent  in  the  piece  a  dog  panting,  and  with  froth  at 
his  mouth,  but  this,  after  an  hundred  vain  attempts  to  do,  he  was 
abont  to  give  up  in  despair,  and  in  a  fit  of  anger  threw  his  sponge 
upon  the  piece.  Chance  brought  to  perfection  what  the  labors 
of  the  artist  could  not  accomplish  ;  the  fall  of  the  sponge  upon 
the  picture  represented  the  froth  at  the  mouth  of  the  do"  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  and  the  piece  was  universally  admired. 

Apelles,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
never  permitted  a  day  to  pass  without  drawing  at  least  one  line 
in  the  exercise  of  his  art.  He  was  accustomed,  wlien  he  had 
completed  any  one  of  his  pieces,  to  expose  it  in  some  public 
place  to  the  view  of  the  passers-by,  and  seating  himself  behind  it, 


to  hear  tlie  remarks  that  were  made.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
a  shoemaker  censured  the  painter  for  having  given  one  of  the 
slippers  a  less  number  of  ties  than  it  ought  to  have.  Apelles, 
knowing  the  man  must*  be  correct  in  die  line  of  his  own  calling, 
coiTCcted  the  error.  The  next  day  the  shoemaker  passed  again, 
and  emboldened  by  his  success,  began  to  criticize  one  of  the  legs, 
when  Apelles  indignantly  put  forth  his  head  and  desired  him  to 
confine  his  decisions  to  the  slippers. 

Giotto  di  Bondini,  an  Italian  artist,  was  an  humble  shepherd  in 
his  youth,  Cimabue,  an  eminent  artist  of  the  period,  saw  a  sim- 
ple figure  that  tlie  boy  Giotto  drew  with  rude  stones  upon  the 
rock,  and  persuaded  him  to  become  his  pupil.  The  lad  soon 
equalled  and  even  surpassed  his  master,  but  they  continued 
friends.  While  he  was  yet  a  mere  boy  in  his  master's  studio,  he 
painted  a  fly  with  such  skill  upon  the  nose  of  a  portrait  which 
Cimabue  was  engaged  upon,  that  when  his  master  was  about  to 
continue  his  work,  he  made  several  vain  efforts  to  dislodge  the 
insect  before  he  discovered  the  trick. 

Salvator  Rosa  was  forced,  at  the  outset  of  his  career  of  art,  to 
sell  his  pictures  in  the  streets  of  Naples,  but  after  he  became  cele- 
brated ho  charged  the  most  exorbitant  prices  for  his  simplest  efforts. 
A  person  of  great  wealth  had  been  long  in  treaty  with  him  for  a 
large  landscape,  and  every  time  he  came,  Salvator  raised  the  price 
one  hundred  crowns.  The  gentleman  expressed  his  surprise  at 
last,  but  the  painter  told  him  that  with  all  his  riches  he  could  not 
purchase  it,  and  to  put  an  end  to  his  importunity,  destroyed  the 
picture  before  his  eyes  ! 

Gottfried  llind,  a  celebrated  Swiss  painter,  was  called  the  Ra- 
phael of  cats,  and  no  painter  before  him  ever  succeeded  in  repre- 
senting with  so  much  naturalness  the  mingled  humility  and  fierce- 
ness, suavity  and  cunning,  which  the  appearance  of  this  animal 
presents,  or  the  grace  of  its  various  postures  in  action  or  repose. 
His  attachment  was  unbounded  towards  the  living  animals  he  so 
delighted  to  represent,  and  be  kept  numbers  of  them  ever  about 
him.  Sometimes  a  favorite  cat  occupied  his  lap  and  two  or  three 
kittens  were  perched  upon  his  shouldei-s,  or  reposed  in  the  hollow 
formed  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  while  sitting  in  a  stooping  posture 
at  the  table.  He  would  remain  for  hours  in  this  position,  fearing 
to  move  lest  he  should  disturb  his  favorites  and  interrapt  the 
music  of  their  complacent  purring. 

Salvator  Rosa  exhibited  a  picture  by  a  surgeon  which  the  acad- 
emicians of  St.  Luke  had  rejected  merely  because  the  artist  was 
not  a  painter  by  profession.  Crowds  of  artists  came  to  see  it, 
and  it  was  highly  praised  by  those  ignorant  of  its  origin.  "Wlien 
Salvator  was  asked  who  painted  it,  he  answered:  "A  person 
whom  the  painters  of  St.  Luke  proscribed  because  he  was  a  pro- 
fessional surgeon,  I  think  they  have  acted  unwisely — for  had  he 
been  admitted  into  their  academy,  they  would  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  skill  in  setting  the  distorted  and  broken  limbs  that 
so  often  disfigure  their  exhibitions." 

Fuseli,  the  painter  and  keeper  of  the  Royal  Academv,  London, 
was  very  passionate,  though  easily  quieted.  On  one  occasion  he 
flew  into  his  room  in  a  storm  of  passion,  and  having  cooled  down, 
was  anxious  to  return  to  the  council,  but  the  door  was  locked  and 
the  key  gone.  "  Sam  !"  he  shouted  to  the  porter,  "  Sam  Strow- 
ager,  they  have  locked  me  in  like  a  blasted  wild  beast — brino- 
crowbai-s  and  break  open  the  door !"  The  porter — a  sagacious 
old  man,  who  knew  the  trim  of  the  keeper,  whispered  throu"-h 
the  key-hole,  "  Peel  in  your  pocket,  sir."  Fuseli  did  so,  and  un- 
locking the  door,  with  a  loud  laugh,  exclaimed  :  "  What  a  fool ! 
Never  mind — I'll  to  the  council  and  soon  show  them  they  are 
greater  asses  than  myself." 

Puseli  once  looking  on  a  can-ed  serpent  vnth  its  tail  in  its 
mouth  as  an  emblem  of  eternity,  said  to  the  sculptor  :  "the  idea 
is  common-place,  you  must  find  something  new."  "  How  shall  I 
find  something  new  ?"  asked  the  dull-witted  eai-^'cr.  "  Nothino- 
easier,"  said  Puseli,  "I'll  help  you  to  it.  When  I  went  awav  to 
Rome,  I  left  two  fat  men  cutting  fat  bacon  in  St.  Martin's  lane  ; 
in  ten  years'  time  I  returned  and  found  the  two  fat  men  cutting 
fat  bacon  still ;  twenty  years  more  have  passed,  and  there  the  two 
fat  fellows  cut  the  fat  flitches  the  same  as  ever.  Carve  them  !  if 
they  don't  look  like  an  image  of  eternity,  I  wot  not  what  does." 

Morland  was  well  descended.  In  his  earlier  and  better  days,  a 
lavr-yer  came  to  inform  him  that  he  was  heir  to  a  baronetcy,  and 
advised  him  to  assert  his  claim.  "  Sir  George  Morland!"  said 
the  painter — "  it  soiiuds  well,  but  it  wont  do.  Plain  George  Mor- 
land will  always  sell  my  pictures,  and  there  is  more  honor  in 
being  a  fine  painter  than  in  being  a  fine  gentleman." 

On  one  occasion  a  port  young  coxcomb  sitting  to  Gilbert  Stu- 
art for  his  portrait,  stole  a  glance  at  the  canvass,  and  exclaimed  : 
"  Wliy,  it  has  no  eyes  !"  Stuart  coolly  replied  :  "  It  is  not  nine 
days  old  yet," — of  course  referring  to  the  time  when  a  puppy  first 
opens  its  optics. 

William  Hogarth  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver  on  plate. 
Going  out  one  day  with  some  companions  on  a  pleasure  excur- 
sion to  Highgate  hill,  they  stepped  into  a  public  house  where  a 
quaiTcl  was  going  on.  One  of  the  disputants  struck  the  other 
with  a  quart  pot  on  the  head,  which  cut  liim  severely.  His  coun- 
tenance and  contortions  were  so  comical  that  Hogarth,  catching 
up  a  piece  of  charcoal,  scrawled  his  image  on  the  wall,  and  the 
likeness  was  so  capital  that  even.' one  laughed,  and  good  feehng 
was  instantly  restored, 

A  nobleman,  not  famous  for  his  beauty,  having  left  his  portrait 
unpaid  for  on  Hogarth's  hands,  the  painter  obtained  the  money  by 
sending  the  following  note  : 

"  ilr.  Hogarth's  dutiful  respects  to  Lord .  Finding  he  does 

not  mean  to  have  the  picture  drawn  for  him.  Lord is  informed 

a;ain  of  Mr.  Hogarth's  pressing  necessity  fur  monev.  If,  there- 
fore, his  lordship  does  not  send  for  it  in  three  days,  it  will  be 
disposed  of,  with  the  addition  of  a  tail   and  some  other  append- 


ages, to  Mr.  Pau,  the  famous  wild  beast  man,  Mr.  Hogarth 
having  given  that  gentleman  a  conditional  promise  of  it  for  his 
exhibition." 

When  Chantrey,  the  sculptor,  young  and  unfriended,  sent  his 
bust  of  Home  Tooke  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  its 
merit  caught  the  eye  of  Nollckins,  wlio  examined  it  from  every 
point  of  view,  and  then  exclaimed  ;  "  There's  a  fine,  a  very  fine 
work ;  let  the  man  who  made  it  be  knoi\Ti :  remove  one  of  my 
busts  and  put  this  one  in  its  place,  for  it  well  deserves  it."  Often 
aftem'ards,  when  desired  to  model  a  bust,  he  said  in  his  most  per" 
suasive  way,  "  Go  to  Chantrey — he's  the  man  for  a  bust — he'll 
make  a  good  bust  for  you,  I  always  recommend  him."  This 
absence  of  professional  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  great  sculptor 
is  a  fine  trait  in  his  character. 

The  following  anecdote  was  related  of  Gilbert  Stuart  by  Judge 
Hopkinson.  Lord  JMulgrave  employed  Stuart  to  paint  the  por- 
trait of  his  brother,  General  Phipps,  previous  to  his  going  abroad. 
On  seeing  the  picture,  which  he  did  not  until  it  was  finished,  Mul- 
grave  exclaimed,  "  I  see  insanity  in  that  face  !"  The  general  went 
to  India,  and  the  first  account  his  brother  had  of  him  was  that  of 
his  committing  suicide  from  insanity'.  It  is  thus  that  the  real 
painter  dives  into  the  recesses  of  liis  sitter's  mind,  and  displays 
strength  or  weakness  upon  the  canvass,  while  the  mere  mechanic 
makes  a  map  of  the  man.  Hawthorne  has  wrought  from  the  above 
anecdote  a  most  thrilling  tale,  entitled  the  "  Prophetic  Pictures." 

A  well  known  painter  of  this  city,  now  deceased,  once  had  occa- 
sion to  paint  the  portrait  of  a  sea  captain.  Observing  his  sitter 
to  fidget  considerably  in  his  seat,  he  inquired  the  reason,  and  re- 
ceived for  reply  that  he  was  an  inveterate  smoker,  and  could  not 
sit  quiet  without  he  had  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  "  Can  you  paint 
me  smoking?"  he  asked.  "  O,  certainly  I"  said  the  painter,  who 
was  a  bit  of  a  wag.  Very  much  delighted,  the  captain  hauled 
out  a  cigar,  lighted  it,  and  with  this  assistance,  went  through  the 
operation  with  commendable  resignation.  But  when  the  portrait 
was  finished,  and  he  came  to  inspect  it,  judge  of  his  horror  when 
he  beheld  an  enormous  cigar  piotruding  from  the  lips  of  his 
"  counterfeit  presentment,"  while  clouds  of  dense  smoke  obscured 
the  background  of  the  painting  !  The  painter  innocently  asked 
the  occasion  of  his  agitation.  "  You  have  made  a  mistake,"  said 
the  captain,  "I  didn't  want  you  to  represent  me  smoking,  but 
only  to  allow  me  the  privilege  of  doing  so  while  I  was  sitting  to 
you.  Can't  you  alter  it  V  "  It  will  be  a  long  job,"  replied  the 
painter,  "  hut  if  you  will  give  me  ten  dollars  additional,  I  will 
try  to  change  it  to  suit."  To  this  the  captain  agreed;  and  the 
moment  he  was  gone,  the  tricky  painter  wiped  off  the  cigar  and 
smoke  with  a  sponge,  to  the  great  delight  of  tlie  sitter,  who  came 
for  it  the  next  day,  perfectly  innocent  of  the  trick  which  had  been 
played  upon  him. 
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This  Tolume  is  the  latest  of  Bohn's  antiquarian  series,  and  is  a  work  of 
gre:it  interest  and  valce.  It  not  only  contains  all  Ray's  collection  of  English 
and  foreign  proTerhs.  but  many  proverbs  and  proverbial  payings  ivhich  the 
editor  has  gleaned  as  the  fruit  of  extensive  research.  It  has  been  well  observed 
that  '-proverbs  are  the  flower  of  popular  wit,  and  the  treasures  of  popular 
wisdom.''  They  are  interesting  in  many  points  of  view,  as  illustrating,  in 
many  cases,  national  customE:  and  hi^tor>',  as  valutible  for  their  intrinsic 
merit,  as  suggestions  to  thought.  Many  of  them  sparkle  with  the  essence  of 
pbilosophy.  Coming  down  to  us,  in  most  cases,  orally,  the  attrition  of  time 
has  reduced  their  wit  and  ideas  to  that  brevity  which  is  the  soul  of  the  former, 
and  which  ensures  their  retention  by  i  he  memory.  The  collection  before  us 
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A  collection  of  pleasant  sketches  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  who  has  already 
won  a  name  by  previous  efforts.  It  is  evident  that  her  pen-drawings  are 
sketches  from  nature,  and  not  copie-s  of  copies,  as  are  too  many  modem 
works  of  fiction.  A  ivriter  who  keeps  actual  life  in  view,  rarely  makes  an 
entire  failure;  if  the  mirror  be  steadily  held  up  to  nature,  pleasant  images  are 
reflected,  even  though  the  plate  be  not  perfectly  true  or  perfectly  polished. 
A  vein  of  humor  runs  through  these  stories,  of  a  kind  always  acceptable  to 
readers. 
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Polka."  by  George  R.  Pouiton:  '-Ilarvard  SchottL'sche.-*  by  George  B.  Ware; 
•' L'Abbandono."  the  fifth  of  a  .=eries  under  the  tide  of  ■■Bouquet  de  Florence."' 
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TVeesteb's  DicTiosAKT.    'Onahridged  Edition.    1367  pp.    quarto.    George  & 

Charles  Merriam,  Springfield,  Mass. 

This  standard  work,  ornamented  with  a  fine  steel  likeness  of  the  learned 
lexicographer  who  is  its  compiler,  has  been  laid  upon  our  table  by  the  pub- 
lishers. The  full  and  accurate  character  of  this  work  has  been  too  often  at- 
tested to  by  eminent  names  to  require  any  labored  vindication  at  our  hands. 
A  good  dictionary  is  as  necessary  in  every  family  household,  and  everj-  mer- 
cantile estabhshment,  as  it  is  in  every  school-house  in  the  land. 

Umveesalist  Qdaeteelt  AM)  Gexeeal  Review.    Tol  XU.    Ko.  1.    Boston: 

A.  Tompkins. 

This  long  established  work  keeps  up  its  interest  and  high  character,  and  the 
present  nimiber,  the  first  of  a  new  volume,  commences  the  jear  with  renoved 
energj-.  It  contains  no  fewer  than  eight  articles,  and  a  large  number  of  well- 
written  literary  notices  from  the  pen  of  the  editor.  Hosea  Eallou,  2d. 

SPiRriL'ALiSM.    By  Joe.\  W.  Edmosds  and  George  T.  Destee,  M.  D.    Tol.  II. 

New  York:  Partridge  &  Brittan.     1S55.     Svo.     pp.510. 

There  are  said  to  be  100,000  believers  in  spiritual  revelations  in  the  United 
States.  If  so.  this  work  of  Judge  Edmonds  and  Dr.  Dexter  will  riot  lack  nad- 
ers.  'We  confi-ss  that,  from  a  cursory  exnniioation  of  the  contents,  we  can  dis- 
cover no  intrinsic  evidence  nf  the  spiritual  origin  of  the  communications  con- 
tained in  it.  If  Voltaire  dictated  what  is  attributed  to  him,  then  Voltaire  is 
not  the  author  of  the  published  works  which  bear  his  name.  A  little  more 
dramatic  effect  would  have  been  imparted  to  Cardinal  WoL<ey,  if  he  had  been 
made  to  u.'w  the  l.inguage  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  The  media  generally 
lack  dramatic  talent.  We  have  read  the  sorriest  drivel  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Daniel  Web.ster.  and  stuff  attributed  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  more  vapid  than 
a  schoolboy'^  composition.  But  we  are  outsiders;  if  we  bad  only  faith,  we 
might  think  all  these  things  immensely  flue. 

Mcsic — OrEE,K  OF  Ernasi. — Oliver  Ditson.  the  well-known  and  long  esiab- 
lished  music  publisher,  No.  115  Washington  Street,  has  just  issued  fi  very 
handsome  quarto  edition  of  Verdi's  popular  opera  of  Ernnni.  containing  a 
pynop^if  of  the  libretto,  and  the  music  and  words,  in  English  and  Itahan  of  the 
entire  -.ork.  The  st>le  of  the  publication  is  very  commendable.  It  is  printed 
in  mu-'ic  type  of  such  clearness  and  elegance,  that  it  compares  fiivorably  with 
the  engraved  music  of  a  few  years  back.  The  present  toste  fl>r  music  (not  a 
/(//■ore.  but  genuine  enthusiasm.)  hag  created  a  demand  for  works  of  a  high 
order,  and  we  know  of  no  place  in  the  city  where  a  better  assortment  may  be 
found  than  at  Mr.  Dition's,  which  i^  quite  an  institution. 
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POPULAR  AMUSEMEATS  HERE  A\D  THERE. 

Bourcicault  and  Miss  Agnes  Robertson  have  been  playing  suc- 
cessfully at  the   South. Laura  Keene  has  returned  to  the 

United  States  from  California. The  Fyne  operatic  troupe  has 

been  wonderfully  successful  in  New  York.     Louisa  is  a  charming 

singer. Kimball   and   Barry  have   both   produced  splendid 

ecenic  pieces. A  splendid  diorama  of  the  overland  mail  route, 

which  has  made  a  fortune  for  its  proprietors  in  England,  is  coming 

to  this  country. So  is  Jlrs.   Gibbs,  who  gives   literary  and 

musical  entertainments. Fanny  Kcmble  was  very  successful 

with  her  readings  at  the  Marylebone  Institute,  Loudon.  ■ -A 

new  play  called  "  The  Czarina,"  from  the  prolitic  pen  of  Scribe, 
with  Rachel  for  the  heroine,  has  been  successfully  played  at  the 

Theatre  Francais,  Paris. Five  hundred  and  fifty  new  pieces 

•were  played  in  Paris  during  the  last  year.  The  French  dramat- 
ists supply  their  own  stage,  the  English,  and,  incidentally,  the 

American, Grisi   and   Jtario  declare  themselves  more  than 

delighted  with  their  visit  to  Boston.  It  was  both  profitable  and 
pleasant. Mr.  Willard  is  now  putting  the  People's  Thea- 
tre (late  Howard  Athcnicum)  in  the  most  complete  condition  for 
the  coming  season.  Banvard's  "  Holy  Land,"  on  exhibition  at 
Horticultural  Hall,  is  being  visited  by  thousands. Mr.  Bu- 
chanan has  been  personating  his  role  of  Shaksperian  characters  at 
the  National  Theatre,  in  this  city,  with  good  success. 


A'BLeko. — In  "Wade's  fine  picture  of  the   fight  between  the 

Constitution  and  the  Guerriere,  in  our  present  number,  a  sailor  is 

ssea  nailing  the  flag  to  the  mast  of  the  American  frigate.     This 

is  no  fancy  incident.     When  the  stars  and  stripes  were  shot  away 

from  the  Constitution's  main-top-gallant-mast-Iiead,  John  Hogan, 

a  young  sailor,  ascended  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets,  and  fastened 

the  flag  to  the  mast,  where  it  soon  waved  in  triumph.     This  brave 

fellow  was  alive  a  few  years  ago,  and  enjoyed  a  pension  for  his 

intrepidity. 

«  ^»^.  > . 

"  The  Secrets  of  the  Cells." — We  shall  commence  in  our 
next  number  but  one  a  stoiy  of  real  life,  thus  entitled,  from  the  pen 
o( Professor  (now  Reverend)  J.  H.  Ingraham,  oneof  the  mostcor. 
rect  and  fliscinating  writers  of  the  times.  This  series  of  articles 
is  from  ilr.  Ingraham's  personal  experience  as  chaplain  of  the 
Western  penitentiaries,  and  will  be  read  with  great  interest.  The 
popular  author  of  "Lafitte,"  "  The  Quadroon,"  etc.,  is  welcome 
to  our  columns. 


Pat  tour  Postage. — No  letters  addressed  to  this  establish- 
ment are  taken  from  the  post-office  unless  pre-paid.  Those  who 
have  addressed  us  without  paying  postage,  will  therefore  under- 
stand the  reason  why  they  have  received  no  response. 


E.  L.  Datexport. — This  favorite  and  versatile  American  actor, 
we  observe,  is  perfoiTning  a  highly  successful  engagement  at  the 
Broadway  Theatre,  New  York. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Hon.  Lucien  B.  Chase,  formerly  member  of  Congress,  has 
written  a  play  for  Julia  Dean,  called  "  The  Spirit  of  '76." 

. , . .  Prince  Albert  is  bald  on  the  top  of  his  head — a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  news  brought  by  the  last  steamer. 

. .   It   is   said  that  a  fillibustering  expedition  has  actually 
sailed  for  Cuba — but  nobody  believes  the  assertion. 

Gov.  Bigler,  of  Califoraia,  thinks   paper   made  from  the 

tule  plant  will  supply  the  printer's  tools  of  trade. 

Mrs.  Otis,  of  this  city,  has  another  work  nearly  ready  for 

the  press.     "  The  Barclays  "  sold  immensely. 

"  The  Invisible  Prince  "  draws  visible  tokens  of  public 

approbation  into  the  treasury  of  the  Boston. 

The  Baptist  churches  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  have  de- 
cided that  smoking  is  a  "  Christian  liberty." 

Mr.  Saxe  has  been  lecturing  in  Pennsylvania  with  prodi- 
gious success.     He  is  popular  everywhere.     - 

....   Ole  Bull  is  making  an  effort  to  give  the  opera  a  perma- 
nency in  New  York.     "  Hard  road  to  travel." 

A  Yankee  school  girl  lost  her  veil  in  the  river  at  Rayn- 

ham — chased  it  on  a  cake  of  ice — caught  it. 

The  extortion  of  black  mail  by  scribblers,  in  Great  Britain, 

is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  houses  of  con-ection, 

Forrest  has  been  playing  an  engagement  in  Providence, 

E.  I.     His  name  is  sure  to  draw  wherever  it  is  up. 

The  Misses  Warner,  author  of  "  Wide,  Wide  World," 

and  "  Dollars  and  Cents  "  have  each  a  new  novel  ready. 

Three  boys  in  New  York  stole  tickets  to  see  the  play  of 

Jack  Sheppard.     Great  moral  dr.ima,  Jack  Sheppard  ! 

A  "  bearded  ball  "  was  given  at  Chicago,  lately.     All  the 

gentlemen  wore  hirsute  appendages  to  their  chins. 

....  Mrs.  Le  Vert,  the  famous  southern  lady,  is  going  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  world.     She'll  conquer  it. 

Mrs.  Cunningham,  of  the  National  Theatre,  had  a  success- 
ful benefit  lately.     She  is  a  pleasing  actress. 

Kimball  has  been  holding  "  The  Magic  Mirror  "  up  to 

Japanese  nature  at  his  justly  popular  Museum. 

....  A  prairie  farm  will  pay  for  itself  three  times  over  before 
it  can  be  cleared  of  its  timber.     Tempting  to  emigrants. 


MARCH. 

This  boisterous  month  is  down  on  us  again,  welcome  as  the 
first  of  spring,  unwelcome  from  its  roughness  and  rowdyism.  The 
almanac  makci'S  are  perfectly  safe  in  stringing  their  stereotj-pcd 
prediction  down  the  column  of  figures  that  represent  the  days, 
. "  about — this — time — look— out — for — high — winds."  They  can 
see  as  for  through  a  mill-stone  as  any  one — and  they  know  that 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  stand  guard  at  either  end  of  this  turbu- 
lent month,  and  that  the  former  is  sure  to  liowl  before  the  thirty- 
one  days  are  expended.  It  is  said  that  Romulus  named  this 
month  after  Mars,  his  reputed  fathei',  and  if  so,  he  showed  his 
judgment,  for  it  certainly  deserved  to  he  dedicated  to  the  god  of 
battles.     Thomson  says ; 

"  As  yet  the  trembling  year  is  unconfirmed, 
Anil  ninter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze, 
Chills  the  pale  mom,  and  bids  his  driving  slceta 
Deform  the  d:ty  delightless ;  so  that  scarce 
The  bittern  knows  his  time  with  bill  ungulfed 
To  shake  the  sounding  mar.sh ;  or,  from  the  shore 
The  plovtirs  when  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath. 
And  siDg  their  wild  notes  to  the  listening  waste." 

We  don't  wonder  that  hares  go  mad  in  this  month,  or  that  its 
ides  were  selected  by  the  "  lean  and  hungry  Cassius  "  and  his 
fellow  red- republicans  for  putting  their  bowie-knives  into  the 
heart  of  the  foremost  man  of  all  the  Roman  world. 

March  has  been  called  spring,  but  it  is  a  sort  of  debateable 
ground  whereon  winter  and  spring  fight  it  out,  the  former  only 
yielding  after  a  tough  struggle.  This  is  the  season  in  which 
Baraej'  Buntline  confessed  to  his  friend  Billy  Bowline  how  he 
"pitied  all  unhappy  folks  ashore." 

"My  eyes  I  what  tiles  and  chimney-pots  about  th^ir  beads  are  fiilUngl" 

But  your  full-blooded  March  gale  is  a  temble  fellow — uncom- 
foriable,  lawless,  incoiTigible.  He  has  no  sort  of  respect  for  the 
"signs  of  the  times,"  but  wrenches  them  off  their  hooks  and  irons 
as  dexterously  and  remorselessly  as  a  Scotch  "hen-wife"  wrings 
the  neck  off  aa  antediluvian  rooster,  doomed  to  the  market  or  the 
pot. 

A  peculiar  antipathy  has  this  same  "  rude  Boreas,  blustering 
railer,"  to  hats  and  umbrellas.  Swaggering  round  Park  Street 
corner,  he  com'es  plump  against  an  old  gentleman  beating  up 
with  a  bran  new  beaver,  and  close-reefed  umbrella,  now  and  then 
luffing,  and  anon  bearing  away,  making  short  tacks  to  starboard 
and  larboard.  Whew  !  away  goes  the  umbrella,  whiiding  up  Pai-k 
Street  steeple  like  a  Salem  witch  on  a  broomstick,  and  away  goes 
the  hat,  skimming  over  mud-puddles,  insanely  bent  on  escaping, 
and  the  old  gentleman  after  it  bare-headed,  frantic,  despairing. 
Next  he  pitches  into  a  little  boy,  without  the  slightest  provocation, 
and  knocks  him  into  the  middle  of  the  fruit  shop  at  the  comer  of 
Hamilton  Place — comes  raving  down  past  our  office — finds  our 
block  letter  sign  as  impregnable  as  Sebastopol,  and  gluts  his  rage 
on  the  awnings  in  Tremont  Street,  tearing  them  all  to  rags,  as 
second-rate  actors  do  passions  on  the  stage  in  spite  of  Hamlet's 
directions,  and  finally  goes  roaring  off  to  flutter  the  white  sails  in 
the  offing.  Such  is  a  faint  likeness  of  a  March  wind,  unloved  of 
maidens  fair,  whose  silks  it  ruffles,  and  whose  complexion  it 
darkens,  but  still  the  lude  herald  of  those  vernal  gales,  gentle  and 
caressing,  that  shall  wake  the  violet  from  its  slumbers,  and  the 
snow-di-op  from  its  couch. 


THE  BOSTOiV  POST. 

We  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  this  long  established,  and 
favorite  daily  jouraal  is  one  of  the  best  business  and  commercial 
papers  in  this  country.  Mi-.  Greene,  who  has  sat  in  the  editorial 
chair  since  we  were  a  primary  schoolboy,  is  a  model  man  in  his 
profession.  He  is  a  staunch  politician,  yet  a  consistent  one.  the 
columns  of  the  Post  being  often  caustic,  but  never  bitter,  while  its 
manner  of  sustaining  a  political  defeat,  or  heralding  party  suc- 
cess, is  inimitable.  There  must  always  be  intrinsic  merit  in  an 
establishment  which  can  look  back  upon  its  success  through  so 
many  years  of  unchanged  purpose,  as  the  Post  can  do.  Mr. 
Beals,  of  the  business  department,  is  a  man  who  has  commanded 
success  by  deseiwing  it. 


Our  "French"  Goods. — At  a  trial  before  a  Parisian  tribu- 
nal of  a  ti-ader  arrested  for  selling  German  percussion  caps  with 
the  marks  of  Goupillat  &,  Co.,  a  French  manufacturer,  it  was  proved 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  goods  which  go  to  the  United  States 
bearing  the  brands  of  French  goods,  are  in  fact  the  production  of 
the  cheaply  worked  manufactories  of  the  German  States.  They 
are  made  in  Germany  or  Switzerland,  and  as  French  goods  sell 
best  in  the  United  States,  are  marked  with  the  names  of  some 
prominent  French  manufacturers,  and  then  sent  here  via  France. 


Subscribing  for  a  Paper. — The  only  proper  way  to  sub- 
scribe for,  or  obtain  any  paper,  is  to  communicate  with  the  office 
of  publication  direct.  Enclose  your  subscription  to  the  publis/ier, 
and  look  with  suspicious  eye  on  any  pei^on  who  represents  him- 
self as  a  travelling  agent ! 


A  Hit. — The  most  popular  publication  ever  issued  from  this 
estabhshnient  is  the  Valentine  Supplement  to  the  Pictorial.  If 
we  had  published  double  the  number  we  did,  every  one  would 
have  been  sold. 


XovEL. — Jullien's  latest  musical  eccentricity  is  a  quadrille,  in 
which  he  introduces  the  most  popular  nursery  airs,  with  imitations 
of  infantine  screams,  laughter,  coughing,  sneezing,  and  bawling. 


"The  Priestess." — Expectation  is  on  the  7U1  m-e  touching 
jMr.  Sargent's  new  play  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 


BETWEEN  OURSELVES. 

Many  of  our  correspondents  persist  in  addressing  us  as  Hev.  M. 
M.  Ballou,.a  prefix  to  whiclx  wc  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  right, 
though  wc  arc  descended  from,  and  connected  with,  a  somewhat 
ministerial  family,  numbering,  we  believe,  eleven  individuals  of 
that  profession  in  its  circle  of  living  members.  And  while  upon 
this  egotistical  theme,  there  is  another  item  that  wc  may  be  ex- 
cused for  referring  to,  in  order  to  set  right  some  of  our  subscribers, 
who  have  taken  sufficient  interest  in  the  "  Pictorial  "  to  address 
us  congratulatory  letters  upon  its  improvement  and  business 
success. 

Among  these  kindly  meant  and  acceptable  epistles,  we  observe 
several  which  speak  of  our  connection  with  the  "Pictorial"  as 
being  a  new  enterprise,  and  a  novel  field  of  labor.  To  such 
(though  we  think  their  number  must  be  comparatively  small)  it 
is  proper  to  state,  that  the  present  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
paper,  M.  M.  Ballou,  has  been  connected  with  it  from  the  hour 
of  its  birth,  preparing,  arranging,  and  editing  it  from  the  ven/Jirst 
number  to  that  now  in  the  reader's  hands — a  period  which  has 
extended  over  seven  entire  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal. 

Moral. — Let  no  one,  therefore,  address  us  as  JRevcrend,  nor  set 
us  down  as  a  novice  in  our  pecuHar  calling. 


A  LITERARY  CELEBRITY. 

George  William  Curtis,  the  popular  lecturer  and  magazine 
writer,  author  of  "  Kile  Notes,"  "Lotus  Ealing,"  "The  Howadji 
in  Syria,"  and  the  "Potiphar  papers,"  was  bom  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  in  the  year  1824.  He  received  an  excellent  school,  but  not 
a  collegiate,  education.  His  whole  life,  however,  has  been  devo- 
ted to  self-culture.  When  about  eighteen  he  joined  the  Brook 
Farm  enthusiasts,  and  remained  with  them  a  year  and  a  half. 
Hawthorne  alludes  to  him  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance "  as  the  "  brilliant  Howadji."  During  a  tour  of  four  years 
in  Europe,  he  contributed  his  first  impressions  of  the  countries  he 
visited  to  the  New  York  Courier-  and  Enquirer,  and  Tribune ; 
but  his  books  of  travel  contain  his  views  and  memories,  elabor- 
ated, polished,  sparkling  with  originality  and  imagery,  and  clothed 
in  a  fresh  and  delightful  style.  Mr.  Curtis  is  a  copious  contribu- 
tor to  Putnam's  Magazine. 


The  Old  South  Clock. — The  original  Old  South  clock  was 
purchased  in  the  year  1766,  of  Gawen  Brown,  at  a  cost  of  some- 
thing over  S300,  which  sum  was  raised  by  subscriptions  from 
ninety  gentlemen,  in  amounts  varj'ing  from  two  guineas  to  one 
dollar  each.  Such  has  become  the  celebrity  of  the  clock  on  the 
Old' South  church,  that  almost  any  time-piece  which  is  not  "right 
by  the  Old  South,"  is  deemed  a  poor  time-keeper.  At  the  time  of 
putting  up  this  clock,  the  "Old  South"  was  known  as  "Rev. Dr. 
Sewall's  Meeting  House." 


Growth  of  California. — Since  the  excitement  naturally  at- 
tendant upon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  has  worn  away, 
the  increase  of  the  new  State  has  become  less  and  less  rapid. 
We  learn  that  the  net  increase  of  the  population  during  the  year 
1854  by  the  amval  of  passengers  on  shipboard,  was  23,253  ;  and 
of  these  15,101  were  Chinese.  The  total  gain  of  the  State  by  im- 
migration from  all  parts  of  the  world  by  land  and  water,  could 
not  have  exceeded  40,000. 


ANorHER  Indian  War. — The  Sioiux  have  been  so  trouble- 
some on  the  western  frontier,  that  Uncle  Sam  is  going  to  send 
some  of  his  boys  to  try  if  steel  and  lead  will  not  subdue  their 
"proclivities  to  murder  and  horse  stealing." 


Harvard  College. — The  treasurer's  report,  just  issued,  shows 
that  the  receipts  exceed  the  expenses,  and  that  nearly  a  million  of 
dollars  is  accumuhited  in  the  treasury  of  this  venerable  university. 

MARRIAGES. 


Next  Week. — We  have  an  admirable  number  forthcoming. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Miner.  Mr.  Joel  Grav  to  Miss  Elvira  IT.  Drurj-: 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Bcccher,  Mr.  G.  D.  Witherell  to  Miss  Annie  Gross,  of  Province- 
town;  by  Rev.  Mr.  BurriU,  Mr.  S.  Augustus  Bemis.  of  Springfield,  to  Mi-^s 
Francis  A.  Burdick;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Adams.  Mr.  Jnnies  Kendai  to  Misa  Marv 
Elisabeth  B.  Harris;  by  Rev.  Mr.  FuUer.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Pratt  to  Miss  Rachel 
Maria  Williams;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Frothingham.  John  S.  Holmes,  E.=;q.  to  Miss 
Annie  Kcenan.  of  Lynnfield.— .\t  Charlestown,  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Tappao,  Mr. 
George  Kibbee  to  Miss  Sarah  B.  D.  Sanborn.— At  CheL'^ea,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Leon- 
ard, Mr.  Josiah  H.  Batchelder  to  Miss  Catherine  H.  TiJden.— At  Cambridge, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Ware.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Jennings  to  Miss  Martha  M.  Hathaway. — 
At  Melro.=;e.  by  Rev  Mr.  Webber.  Mr.  Benjamin  Baker  to  ML=*  Marv  E.Jackson. 
—At  Watertown.  by  Bev.  Mr.  Tillotson,  Mr.  Hcnn-  W.  Griswold  to  Miss  Eliza 
A.  Bacon.— At  Uingham.  by  Kev.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Kobert  Burr,  of  Bos- 
ton, to  Miss  Harriet  Howard.— At  Salera,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Kobert  H. 
Carey  to  Sliss  Elizabeth  M-  Hemoun ;  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Carlton.  Mr.  John  H.  Ayer 
to  Miss  Theresa  Cogswell.— At  Low^-ll.  by  Kev.  Mr.  Eddy.  Mr.  Calvin  Harris, 
of  Dracut,  to  Miss  Harriet  M.  Williams,  of  Manchester,  N.  H  — At  Xew  Bed- 
ford, by  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Hardy  to  Miss  Rhoda  S.  Dunbar. 

At  Fall  River,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson,  Mr.  John  Hammond  to  Miss  Clari-ssa  E. 
Battery.— At  Springfield,  by  Rev.  Dc  Osgood.  Rev.  Frederick  S.  Jewell,  of  Al- 
bany, to  Miss  Julia  A.  Chapin.— .\t  Manchester,  Mich.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gilman 
Mr.  M.  B.  Wallace  to  Miss  C.  Morgan.  ' 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Henry  Rogers,  printer,  69 ;  Mr.  Henrv  Rogers.  Jr. .  of  the  firm 
of  Henry  &  Charles  0.  Rogers,  proprietors  of  the  Boston  Journal,  -iS;  Mr.  Fran- 
cis J.  Nourse,  45;  Mr.  Edward  Renouf.  73;  Widow  Sarah  Blake,  93:  ?Hrs. 
Mary  B.  Blake,  50:  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  wife  of  Mr.  Reuben  A.  Tuttle.  24;  Mrs, 
Susan  K..  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Lj-nch.  24;  Mr.  Lorenzo  T.  Lewis.  37:  Mrs. 
Esther  Rowc,  66.— At  Charle^town.  Mr.  George  A.  Lawton.  4S.— At  Koxbury, 
Mr.  Abel  Jloorc.  78. — At  Dorchester.  Mrs.  Annie  Caroline  Greenwood.  17;  Mr. 
James  l-ems.  72. — At  Jamaica  Plain.  Miss  Mary  .Tano  Barnard.  24. — At  Brigh- 
ton. Widow  Susanna  Champney.  94.— At  Somerville.  Mrs  Abigail  EonJenshaw, 
late  of  Cohassct,  87.— At  Salem,  IVidow  Elizabedi  Cavendish,  75:  Sirs.  Mary 
Leavitt.  31.— At  Newhurvport.  Mrs.  Harriot  JIaria  Currier.  21.— At  Hawley, 
Mrs.  Asenath  Campbell,  94.- At  Pittsfield.  Mr.  Thomas  O'Brien,  SO.— At  Uv- 
annis,  Capt.  Zenas  Gage,  96. — At  BrookfieUi,  Mr.  William  Thompson,  33. — At 
Charlestown.  N.  H..  Mr.  Nathaniel  Chellis.  a  revolutionary  pensioner,  94. — 
At  WilliamsvllIe.ConD..  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Anderson. 28.— At  Kennehunk.  Mo..  Mr. 
Francis  Henry  Perkins,  of  Boston,  printer.  31. — At  Wnterford,  Me..  Sir.  Jona- 
than Plummer.  S7;  Mrs.  Sarah  Whitney.  92.— At  North  Becket.  Me..  Samuel 
Goodwin,  Esq..  91.— At  Williamsburg.  L.I..  Hon.  Herm.in  Knickerbocker.  "6. 
— At  New  York.  James  0.  Ward,  Esq..  formerly  of  Brook  I  inc.— .\t  Washiuc- 
ton.  D.  C,  Stephen  Plcasanton,  Fifth  Auditor  U.  S.  Treasury,  TS. 
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JOHN  COLLINS  W.IRREN, 

THE      PIIYSICIAX     AND      SURGEON. 

The  portrait  whidi  accompanies  this  arti- 
cle is  that  of  a  gentleman  second  to  none  in 
the  profession  he  adorns,  and  no  less  esteem- 
ed for  bis  private  virtues  than  for  his  skill 
and  scientific  learning.  John  C.  Warren 
was  bom  in  Boston,  Aucrust  1,  1778,  in  the 
midst  of  the  revolutionary  war,  in  tlie  early 
part  of  wliich  great  drama,  his  uncle,  Gen- 
eral Joseph  Warren,  fell,  a  volunteer,  at 
Bunker  Hill,  repeating  with  bis  last  breath 
the  sentiment,  "it  is  pleasant  and  fitting  to  die 
for  one's  country."  His  father,  like  bis  uncle, 
was  a  physician,  on  the  medical  staff  of  the 
revoUitio'nary  army  during  the  war,  and  the 
first  professor  of  Anatomy  in  New  England. 
John  C.  Warren's  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Governor  Collins,  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
received  his  early  classical  training  at  the 
excellent  public  Latin  school  of  his  native 
city,  where  he  obtained  the  first  Franklin 
medal.  The  distant  reader  may  need  to  lie 
reminded  that  Dr.  Franklin,  out  of  regard  to 
his  native  town  of  Boston,  left  a  donation, 
by  will,  to  be  awarded  to  the  most  mcriiori- 
ous  pupils  of  its  public  schools,  which 
awards  are  made  annually.  Dr.  Warren  en- 
tered Harvard  College,  from  which  be  grad- 
uated in  1797,  in  a  class  numbering  fifty-four 
members,  most  of  whom  have  gone  to  their 
long  home.  Among  the  living  may  be  men- 
tioned our  townsman,  Rev.  Dr.  Jenk^^,  and 
Judge  White,  of  Salem.  On  leaving  the 
university.  Dr.  Warren  gained  a  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  anatomy  at  home,  and 
then  visited  Europe,  where  he  entered  Guy's 
Hospital  in  London,  as  a  pupil  of  William 
and  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  He  also  had  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  Cline,  Aliernetiiy 
and  others,  who  were  on  the  stage  in  Lon- 
don ;  to  Duncan,  Gi-egory,  etc.,  of  EdiTiburg, 
and  to  Cuvicr  and  the  principal  physiciaTis 
and  surgeons  of  Paris.  Rare  opportunities, 
diesc,  for  a  j-oung  student  of  medicine  of 
this  countr}%  at  that  day,  and  which  be  has 
since  given  evidence  that  he  well  improved. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1802  Dr.  Warren  va- 
turned  to  Boston  and  immediately  entered 
into  the  full  practice  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. In  1806  be  was  chosen  recording  suc- 
retiiry  of  the  Massadiusetts  Medical  Society, 
and  the  same  year  was  cbo-en  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy,  in  connection  with  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  as  colleague  to  his 
fother.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Drs. 
Warren  and  others,  a  branch  medical  sdiool 
wae  established  in  Boston  in  1810  Dr. 
Warren  exerted  an  important  influence  in 
establi'-hing  that  useful  institution,  the  M;is- 
gachosetts  General  Hospital.     He  was  sur- 
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to  his  anatomical 
museum  that  ho 
gave  to  Harvard 
College,  a  gift  val- 
ued at  $10,000. 
His  natural  histt»ry 
collection  is,  with- 
out doubt,  more 
valuable.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the 
most  extensive  of 
any  in  this  section 
of  the  country, 
if  any  private 
•  collection  equals  it 
on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  His 
dwelling,  on  P:uk 
Street,  seems  to  be 
almost  literally  a 
museum  of  Nat- 
ural History. 
Three  good  siz*:d 
rooms  present 
large  specimens  of 
rocks,  marked  with 
the  tracks  of  vari- 
ous birds — the  ge- 
ologist only  knows 
bow  long  ago,  and 
various  specimens 
of  the  mastodon, 
monster  eggs,  fos- 


sils of    our    own  and  other  countries,  etc. 
In  this  dcpai-tment   of  natural  history    Dr. 
Warren  has,  liesides,  a  large  private  building 
full  of  objects  of  wonder,  prominent  among 
which  is  the  skeleton  of  that  monster,  the 
mastodon,   discovered    a   few  years    ago    in 
Newhurg,  N.  Y.,  and  also  of  the  largest  el- 
ephant that  was  ever  in  this  country.     The 
mastodon  frame  work   reminds  one    of  an 
unrigged  ship.      Inde<d,  it  apparently  was 
among  animals  what  the  Great  Republic  is 
among  ships.     So  enoi-mous  is  the  size,  that 
the  skeleton  of  the  elephant  seems  like  a  pig- 
my frame  beside  it.     But  the  medical  man 
needs  sometliing  more  in  the  department  of 
instruments,  in  order  to  rise  to  the  head  of 
bis  profession,     And  this  Dr.  Wai-ren  bivs  in 
the  shape  of  one  of  the  best  private  libraries 
in  this  city,  which  helias  been  collecting  for 
more  than  half  a  century.      The.Uhrary  is 
now  estimated  to  contain  six  thousand  vol- 
umes, many  of  them  very  rare,  and  of  val- 
ualile  editions.     One  beauty  of  it  is  the  per- 
fect arrangement    of   the   hooks.      In-  the 
library  proper,  which   was  constructed   for 
the  purpose,  there  are  more  than  three  thou- 
sand volumes  aiTanged  in  cases.     Here  is  a 
case  devoted  to  Anatomy,  and  next  to  it  is 
one  on  surgery.     Then  come  medicine,  nat- 
ural liistoiy,  theology,  classical  literature, 
histoiy,  general  science  and  misceUany^    In 
another  large  room,  overlooking  the  Com- 
mon, is  a  collection  of  nearly  as  many  moi-e 
buoks,  devoted  to  medicine  chiefly.      That 
the  proprietor  is  a,  very  systematic  man  may 
be  seen  at  once,  by  the  order  of  bis  librajy. 
The  stranger  that  beholds  the  books  could 
learn  this  characteristic  of  the  surgt  on  with- 
out asking  a  question.     Dr.   Warren   has 
many  other  curiosities  at  bis  residence,  some 
of  which  ara  of  national  in'-ercfst.      He  pos- 
sesses the  very  psalm  book  (a  beautiful  copy 
of-im  ancient  edition)  that  was   found  in  a 
jiockcl  of  General    Warrcii,  after  he  foil  at 
Bunker   Hill.      He  also  possesses  the  skull 
of  an  old    Roman,  one  of   the   Praetorian 
guard,  and  many  kindred  objects,  interesting 
to  the  auti(|uari;in  and  scliolar.     If  Dr.  War- 
ren owes  [^ometliing  to  birth  and  early  ad- 
vantages of  education,  he  owes  yet  tiiore  to 
the    uniTmitiing  and  t^ystematic   labor;  by 
which  he  has  developed  His  genius  since  he 
left  the  siiadcs  of  his  alma  mater.     Schools 
and  colleges  but  point  out  the  path  to   indi- 
viduals, the  coniinencpment  of  the  road  that 
leads  to  fame.     Dr.  Warren's  whole  life  lias 
been  a  life  of  close  study  and  severe  labor; 
•  and  but  for  the  regularity  of  his  habits,  in 

which  physicians  do  not  always  set  an  exam- 
ple, be  must  long  ago  have  sunk  under  hie 
self  imposed  burthens.  His  literary  labors 
have  been  chiefly  performed  early  in  the  day,  the  doctor  having 
been,  from  principle,  an  early  riser  throughout  his  life.  He  is  now 
scveiity-six  years  of  age,  yet  scarcely  any  citizen  appears  more 
regularly  in  the  streets.  His  love  for  his  profession  seems  unabat- 
edt  and  his  skill  is  constantly  at  the  sei-vice  of  the  suffering.  Dur- 
in<'  his  long  life  he  has  found  time  for  religious  as  well  as  profes- 
sional duties.  He  was  one  of  the  first  vestrymen  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  in  this  citv,  and  a  constant  worshipper  since  its  founda- 
tion. His  career  may  well  be  cited  to  young  men  as  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation.  No  man  has  more  faithfully  administered 
the  talent  committed  to  him  than  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 


VIEWS  IN  GETrkSBURG,  PA. 

The  accompanying  engravings  represent  two  institutions  which 
confer  celebritv  on  the  town  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.  Gettysburg  is 
situated  in  Adams  County,  at  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  illustration  below  is  an  accurate  de- 
lineation of  Pennsvlvania  College.  The  college  building  is  of 
the  Doric  architecture,  and  consists  of  a  centre  building  and  two 
wings,  suite  and  projections.  It  is  four  stories  high.  The  edifice 
is  of  brick,  and  the  Whole  exterior  is  painted  white.  The  other 
picture  represents  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States.  Uwas 
established  in  1825.  The  chairman  of  the  faculty  is  Samuel  S. 
Schmucker,  D.  D.,  and  Charles  P.  Krauth,  D.  D.,  is  professor  of 
theology  and  kindred  branches  of  Earning.  It  is  well  endowed, 
has  a  large  library  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  hcalih- 
iness  of  the  situation,  the  moderate  expense,  the  advantages  of  a 
oood  libraiy,  tl  e  acknowledged  high  standing  of  tlie  faculty,  war- 
rant  the  hope  that  this  institution  is  destined  to  become  yearly 
more  important  to  the  cause  of  education  and  religion,  and  be  the 
field  where  many  a  young  man  shall  be  trained  for  etfuctive 
usefulness  and  honor. 


geon  in  the  hospital  department  for  many  years,  an  oflSce  that  he 
resigned  in  1853,  on  which  occasion  tlie  trustees  presented  him  a 
vote  of  thanks,  and  placed  his  bust  in  their  hall.  At  thedeatS  of 
his  father,  in  1815,  the  subject  of  this  notice  assumed  the  full  du 
tics  of  professor  and  lecturer  in  connection  with  Harvard  College. 
It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  first  anatomical  lectures  in  Boston 
were  given  m  1809,  over  the  shop  of  a  cbemisi,  No.  49  Marlbo- 
boro'  Street,  and  the  first  dissecting  room  was  opened  in  the  same 
place  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren.  Not  to  mention  all  the  important 
offices  that  Dr.  Warren  has  filled,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he 
has  been  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Temperance  Society 
since  1827,  and  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  Med- 
ical Society  from  1832  to  1834.  In  1847  he  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Ronton  Society  of  Natural  History,  an  oftice  that  he  now  fills 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  earlier  years.  In  the  same  year  that  he 
was  elected  to  this  office,  he  resigned  bis  place  as  professor  of 
anatomy  and  surgery,  and  soon  after  presented  his  very  valuable 
anatomical  museum  to  Harvard  University,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
medical  school,  and  with  it  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  to 
keep  it  in  order.  He  was  chosen  the  third  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  and  delivered  the  annual  address  before 
that  body  at  Cincinnati,  in  1850.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
Dr.  Warren  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. As  a  surgeon,  he  has  pro!>ably  ranked  as  high  as  any  in 
this  country,  if  not  the  highest.  By  bis  great  industry,  he  has 
not  onlv  found  time  to  deliver  medical  lectures  and  attend  to  hos- 
pital aiid  private  practice,  but  to  become  quite  an  author.  A 
large  numlier  of  his  published  works  are  in  the  foi-m  of  articles 
for  various  medical  journals  in  this  country.  And  then,  we  find 
bis  thoughts  running  through  the  proceedings  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History,  since  he  was  a  member  of  it.  He  has  also 
printed  quite  a  number  of  his  addresses  before  learned  societies. 


Among  his  popu- 
lar useful  or  curi- 
ous books  may  bo 
mentioned  "  Phy- 
s  i  c  a  I  Education 
and  the  preserva- 
tion of  Health," 
and  his  "  Descrip- 
tion of  an  Egyp- 
tian Mummy."  A 
large  volume  that 
he  published  in 
1852  was  "The 
Mastodon  Gigan- 
teus  of  North 
America."  Anoth- 
er -large  volume 
that  he  is  about  to 
issue  is  the  "  Ge- 
nealogy of  the 
Warren  Family. 
It  is  to  be  Iwauti- 
fully  printed  and 
illustrated.  Dr. 
Warren  has,  in  ad- 
dition, been  a  great 
collector  of  every- 
thing, without  re- 
gard to  cost,  that 
would  aid  him  in 
his  profession.  We 
have  before  alluded 
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MARY  RUSSELL  MITFORD. 

Wo  present  our  readorgi  on  this  pa<je  with  a  portrait  of  this 
popuhir  British  authoress,  who  died  in  January,  at  the  arrc  of 
sixty-eight,  and  with  a  view  of  her  residence,  SwallonliehlCot- 
tage,  near  Readin<;,  in  the  town  of  Swallowfield,  a  pretty  villiure 
partly  in  Berktihlre  and  partly  in  Wiltshire.  The  sccnei^:  of  this 
phicc  is  of  that  sweet  and  rural  character  which  makes  certain 
phases  of  Enjr'ish  landscape  so  attractive  to  the  poet  and  painter. 
The  portrait  represents  Miss  Mitford  in  the  prime  of  womanhood, 
hut  to  the  very  last,  thoujrh  worn  with  suffering,  she  jireserved 
the  same  sweetness  of  expression,  an  indication  of  that  cheerful 
temper  and  placid  resignation  which  endeared  her  to  all  who 
came  within  the  charmed  circle  of  her  influence.  A  portrait  in 
oil  of  Miss  Mitfonl.  taken  at  a  nuu-h  more  advanced  age,  was 
exhibited  at  the  Athenffium  last  summer,  and  it  showed  her  little 
changed  from  the  period  at  which  our  likeness  vrns  taken.  Miss 
Mitford  was  horn  jit 
Alrosford,  Hampshire, 
in  1787.-  Her  mother 
was  an  heiress,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Ashe,  a 
gentleman  of  taste  and 
scholarship.  Her  father 
was  a  member  of  a  high- 
ly respectable  family, 
the  Mitfords  of  Nort'h- 
nmbcrland,  and  she  de- 
scribes him  in  her  "  Re- 
miniscences "  as  a  hope- 
ful^'heei-ful  and  specu- 
lative man>  who  made 
everj-  one  alpont  him 
love  him,  though  he  was 
careless  in  money  mat-  " 
ters.  But  this  was  a 
doting  daughter's  delin- 
eation of  a  father.  Since  « 
her  death,  one  English 
journal  at  least,  the  Lon- 
don Daily  News,  has 
spoken  out  pretty  plain- 
ly about  tins  amiable 
gentleman.  The  fact 
appears  to  be  that  no 
one  loved  him,  or  could  ' 
love  him,  but  his  daugh- 
ter, and  the  attention 
and  forbearance  sho>vn 
him,  were  a  tribute  to 
her  worth  and  not  to  his 
character.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  Skim- . 
pole,  and  we  might  al- 
most believe  that  Dick- 
ens drew  his  poitrait  of 
that  "child"  from  Dr. 
Mitford.  Yet,  with  a 
strange  infatuation,  his 
daughter  regarded  hira 
much  as  Tutreydrop's 
offspring  looked  upon 
that  immortal  pattern  of 
"deportment."  Dr. Mit- 
ford spent  his  own  mon- 
ey and  his  wife's  for- 
tune ;  but  then  he  was 
such  an  unsophisticated 
creature — a  mere  child! 
Miss  Mitford,  when  a 
child,was  presented  with 
a  lottery  ticket.  It  drew 
a  prizeof  £20,000  ster- 
ling (SIOO,000),but  her 
father  wasted  it  without 
remorse.  Other  acces- 
sions of  fortune  came 
from  opulent  relatives, 
but  the  father  squander- 
ed even' guinea  he  could 
lay  his  hands  upon. 
Finally,  when  from  an 
extravagant  stA'le  of  liv- 
ing, he  was  compelled 
to  come  down  to  a  cot- 
tage, and  owe  his  sup- 
port to  his  daughter's 
literary  talent,  he  was 
so  exacting  that  he  re- 
quired her  personal  at- 
tendance on  him  all  day, 
and  it  was  onlv  when 
she  had  read  him  to 
sleep  at  night,  that  she 
could  resort  to  her  pen, 
and  ply  it  by  the  light 
of  the  midnight  lamp 
for  their  mutual  mainte- 
nance. This  wearing 
toil  compelled  her  to  re- 
sort to  artificial  stimulus 
— and  she  kept  up  her 
strength  by  taking  doses 
of  laudanum.  On  her 
father's  death,  she  aban- 
doned the  habit,  as  the 
necessity  which  had 
driven  her  to  it  no  longer 
existed  ;  but  it  was  too 
late,  the  poison  had  un- 
dermined her  constitution.  When  Miss  Mitford's  reputation  was 
established,  her  sketches  readily  commanded  three  or  four  guineas 
a  page  from  the  mairazine  publishers,  and  her  income  from  her 
pen  was  handsome,  for  her  fancy  Wiis  fertile,  and  alwavs  obeyed 
her  call.  But  her  inexorable  father  was  not  content  with  spend- 
ing all  of  this  ;  being  a  "  mere  child,"  and  "  ignorant  of  the  ways 
of  the  world"  (the  usual  excuse  with  those  worse  than  useless 
people  J,  he  must  run  in  debt,  create  embarrassments  where  there 
■was  no  need  of  it,  and  then  borrow  money  of  the  visitors  whom 
his  daughter's  fame  attracted  to  their  cottage.  No  wonder  that 
such  a  man  died  "unhonored  and  unwepti  though  luckilv,  un- 
hung." There  are  persons  in  the  world  who  can  never  accommo- 
date their  circumstances — whom  self-indulgence  transforms  to  ani- 
mals, slaves  to  their  craving  appetites,  and  tiTants  to  their  friends. 
But  Miss  Mitford's  father  persuaded  her  that  he  loved  her,  and 
she  thought  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  repav  his  affection.  Miss 
Mitford  was  educated  at  a  London  boarding-school,  and  her  first 


work  was  a  volume  of  poems  published  in  1810,  which  was  kindly 
received  by  the  critic-  and  the  public.  Her  ambition  led  her,  at  a 
later  period,  to  attempt  dramatic  composition,  and  her  plays  arc 
probably  her  most  labored  etforts.  Yet  though  they  were  not 
without  merit;  though  her  tragedy  of  "  Rienzi  "  made  a  certain 
sensation,  it  was  those  sketdhes  of  which  she,  probably,  thought 
the  least,  and  which  cost  her  the  least  perceptible  labor,  which 
made  her  reputation,  and  by  which  ber  tiamc  will  be  hereafter 
known  in  Fnglish  literature.  We  allude  to  her  pictures  of  "  Our 
Village."  These  were  transcripts  from  the  life  by  a  native  artist, 
who  was  born  among  the  scenes  she  bo  happily  describes,  and 
whose  mind  was  formed  by  the  scenery  her  pen  illustrates.  Take 
the  pictures  of  English  rural  life  attempted  by  our  own  gifted 
Irving,  who  never  failed  on  his  native  soil,  and  compare  tb.em 
with  Miss  Mitford's — how  dull,  how  lifeless  they  appear!  Ir>'ing 
had  the  same  keen  love  of  the  natural,  tiic  picturesque,  the  true. 
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but  he  was  not  "  to  the  manor  bom."  Miss  Afiiford,  transplanted 
to  our  shores,  could  not  have  described  the  glorious  Hudson,  the 
valesof  Tan-ytown,  the  hurnorsof  the  Dutch  population,  as  Irving 
has  done ;  she  wisely  chose  to  paint  tliat  with  which  she  was 
familiar,  and  the  world  recognized  the  truth  of  her  portraitures. 
An  English  paper,  speaking  of  the  publication  of  her  early  poems, 
says  ; — "  From  this  period,  till  within  a  vcr^-  few  years,  her  literary 
career  was  one  coui-se  of.  progress  and  improvement.  She  will 
not  live,  however,  by  her  poctrc.  '  Ricnzi '  is  her  best  play,  but 
'  Our  Village*  is  the  work  by  which  she  will  sur^'ive.  Some  one 
called  her,  not  unhappily,  'a  healthy  Hannah  More.'  Goldsmith's 
'Village'  is  tinged  throughout  \vith  a  touching  melancholy; 
Crabbe's  '  Village '  is  one  that  no  cheerful  person  would  wish  to 
live  in  ;  but  the  '  Village  '  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford  is  truly  English 
— true  to  English  life  and  English  scenery,  and  one  in  which  the 
healthiest  mind  will  find  incidents  to  delight  and  scenes  to  solace 
and  improve."     For  forty-five  years  Miss  Mitford  delighted  the 


English,  and  wc  may  add  the  American  public,  for  her  produc- 
tions were  read  quite  as  eagerly  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as 
in  the  home  of  the  authoress.  If  we  remember  rightly,  her  tragedy 
of  "  Rienzi,"  the  most  successfal  of  her  plays,  was  produced  in 
this  city  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  but 
under  whose  auspices  we  cannot  call  to  mind  at  this  moment.  It 
abounds  with  poetic  beauties,  its  language  is  polished  and  fluent, 
and  many  of  its  situations  good ;  but  it  lacks  fire,  energy  and  ac- 
tion. It  afforded  Bulwer  some  valuable  hints  for  his  novel  ba^ed 
upon  the  same  chain  of  historical  events.  The  very  qualities 
which  rendered  Miss  Mitford  so  amiable  and  popular  in  private 
life,  unfitted  her  for  success  as  a  dramatist.  The  refined  and  gen- 
tle lady,  the  current  of  whose  existence  was  checkered  by  only 
prosaic  though  mining  cares,  not  traversed  by  fierce  passions, 
could  not  conceive  the  stem  strife,  the  jarring  of  interests,  the 
conflict  of  rash  natures,  the  dark  crimes,  the  fienr-  lores  and  fer- 
vent hates  which  make 
the  warp  and  woof  of 
the  stem  life-stories  that 
we  call  tragedies.  She 
might  have  succeeded 
better  in  comedy ;  and 
yet  her  placid  and  gen- 
tle humor  was  not  the 
material  to  touch  an 
audience  home,  and 
rouse  them  to  instant 
laughter  and  applause. 
It  is  only  rn  her  Tillage 
sketches  that  the  full  ex- 
tent of  her  abilities  waa 
displayed.  In  society 
she  won  all  hearts — her 
gentleness,  purity,  re- 
finement and  cheerful- 
ness attracting  high  and 
humble  alike.  If  she 
was  loved  and  admired 
as  a  writer,  she  was  still 
more  loved  and  admired 
as  a  woman.  The  Lon- 
don Athenteum  closes  a 
graceful  obituary  notice 
of  this  estimable  lady, 
by  the  following  tribnte 
to  her  mcmoi^  : — "  But 
wc  must  add  that  Miss 
Mitford's  works  did  not 
represent  all  her  gifts, 
produced  as  they  were 
under  sharp  pressure, 
and  at  moments  when  it 
was  fitter  that  the  body 
of  a  delicate  woman 
shonld  have  been  at  rest 
rather  than  that  her  fan- 
cy shonld  have  been 
goaded  into  exertion. 
Her  letters  were  charm- 
ing ;  her  conversation 
was  shrewd,  racy  and 
elegant — full  of  perti- 
nence in  its  allnsions — 
full  of  anecdote  in  its 
recollections.  She  was 
a  faithful  and  cheering 
friend  to  those  she  loved. 
She  bore  up  against  the 
trials  of  a  hard  and  iU- 
undcrstood  life  with  a 
sweetness  and  vivacity 
such  as  could  have  made 
strangers  imagine  that 
there  was  nothing  to 
bear.  She  was  well  read 
in  old  English  and  in 
French  literature.  Not 
long  after  her  father's 
death  her  ot^ti  health, 
which  had  been  shaken 
by  her  dutiful  attend- 
ance on  him,  began  to 
fail ;  and  the  illness 
which  carried  her  away 
was  slow,  painful  and 
dispiriting.  But  her 
sweetness  of  temper  and 
her  brightness  of  mind 
never  failed  her  to  the 
last,  since,  only  a  few 
hours  before  the  news 
of  her  decease  reached 
her  friends,  they  had  re- 
ceived greetings  and  to- 
kens in  her  own  hand- 
writing— showing,  not 
mijrcly  that  the  old  kind 
heart  was  not  soared  by 
suffering,  but  that  her 
sympathies  had  not  been 
contracted  by  narrow 
fortune,  age  and  pain. 
There  arc  few  of  whorfi 
sur\iving  friends  will 
long  think  so  affection- 
ately and  so  cheerfully 
as  of  Mary  Russell  Mit- 
ford. Her  name  has  an 
honored  place  in  the  li- 
brary; of  healthy  and  real  English  literature."  Miss  Mitford,  as 
one  o*f  the  literari-  celebrities  of  England,  received  many  visits, 
not  only  from  her  ovm  countrymen  and  conntri-women,  but  from 
persons  belonging  to  the  continent  and  to  this  country.  All  who 
visited  her  came  away  charmed  by  her  affability,  simplicity  and 
culture.  She  was  a  true  cosmopolite,  and  no  geographical  boun- 
daries limited  her  sympathies.  Notwithstanding  the  declining  of 
her  health  in  later"  years,  she  found  strength  to  dispense  the  ele- 
gant hospitalities  of  her  little  home.  Her  example  shows  the  lite- 
rary sisterhood,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  well-read  scholar  and  an 
anthoress,  without  ceasing  to  lie  a  lady.  The  ernitic  and  slip-shod 
manners  of  some  literary  women,  so  often  mistaken  by  the  vnigar 
for  evidences  of  genius,  arc,  in  nine  cases  out  of  »•"■  proofs  of 
mediocrity  and  ill-breeding  combined.  A  woman  of  true  talent 
knows  what  she  owes  to  society,  and  respects  its  ordinances  and 
its  customs.  It  is  only  persons  of  very  ordinary  ability  who  cease 
to  be  ladies  without  becoming  gentlemen. 
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EDITORIAL  MEL.\AGE. 

Hon.  L.  P.  Benson,  in  the  Maine  Fanner,  estimates  the  capital 

devoted  to  agriculture  in  the  United  States  at  5,000,000,000. A 

bridge  across  the  3Iississippi  River  has  baen  construetcd  by  a 
company  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  which  measures  620  feet  in 
Icn^-th.  '*  is  a  wire  suspension  bridge,  with  four  cables,  the  ver- 
tical deflection  ot  which  is  forti'-seven  feet — cich  cable  being  com- 
posed of  five  hundred  strands  of  No.  10  charcoal  iron  wire. At 

Copperas  Hill,  Strafford,  Vermont,  there  arc  annually  manufac- 
tured three  millions  pounds  of  copperas. Caroline  S.  Free- 
man, a  factory  girl  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  gives  notice  that  "  after 
the  incoming  of  the  Fourth  of  July,"  next  year,  "wo,  the  working 
sisterhood  of  ^Manchester,  will  show  what  woman  can  do  in  this 
great  heretofore  restricted  '  commerce  of  love,'  by  gallanting 
around    modest  gentlemen,  making  declarations   and    popping 

questions." The  Jersey  City  Telegraph  says  that  there  is  no 

doubt  that  Robert  Schuyler  is,  and  has  been  ever  since  he  ab- 
sconded, in  the  town  of  Bergen,  Piissaic  county,  N.  J. Boston 

exported  146,450  tons  of  ice  last  year.  The  most  of  this  Wiis  sent 
to  southern  cities,  particularly  New  Orleans  and  Jlobile.  The 
amount  consumed  in  Boston  was  60,000  tons — making  the  amount 

cut  in  that  vicinity  216,400  tons. The   debt  of  the  Slate  of 

Massachusetts  is  S", 102,617,  an  increase  during  the  year  1854,  of 

$253,887. A  bill  has  passed  the  United  States  Senate  which 

appropriates  5300,000  for  the  enlai^emcnt  of  the  white  marble 
building  at  Washington  occupied  by  the  post-office  department. 
It  will  be  so  extended  as  to  cover  the  whole  block  on  which  it 
stands,  and  leave  in  the  centre  a  square  court  yard  for  mail  car- 
riages, etc. An  ear  for  music   and  an  car  for  rhythm   are 

scarcely  ever  found  united.  Pope,  Bums,  B}Ton,  Scott,  Cole- 
ridge, Cnibbe,  and  Lcssliig,  had  no  ear  for  music. In  Hart- 
ford, lately,  at  the  door  of  a  citizen,  a  ver\-  little  boy  begged  piie- 
ously  for  something  to  eat,  and  in  a  mournful  tone  of  voice,  said 
"his  parents  were  dead,  and  father  couldn't  get  any  work,  and 

mother  was  very  sick,  indeed." The  population  in  Pittsburg 

supplied  with  food  at  one  of  the  soup-houses,  is  stated  at  17,4.35 

men,  women  and  children. It  is  said  that  a  great  many  of  the 

drug  stores  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  belong  to  physicians ; 
but  as  it  is  considered  rather  hifra  dig.  to  he  connected  with  a 

store,  thfy  usually  carry  on  the  shop  under  another  name. A 

young  lady  of  Bridgeton,  New  Jersey,  while  in  the  act  of  sneezing, 
came  near  dislocating  her  neck  ;  she  was  insensible  for  some  hours, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  skill  of  the  surgeon,  who  was  immedi- 
ately sent  for,  she  would  soon  have  been  extinct. The  North 

Carolina  legislature  has  chartered  a  company  to  construct  a  canal 
from  Pamlico  Sound  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  resolved  to  endorse 

the  company's  bonds  to  the  amount  of  5250,000. The  editor 

of  the  New  Bedford  Standard  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  kind 
invitation  from  a  friend  who  is  sick  with  the  small  pox  at  the  hos- 
pital, to  dine  with  him,  but  under  the  circumstances  thinks  he  shall 

not  be  there. The  hours  of  labor  in  the  mills  at  ilanehestcr  are 

to  be  extended  thirty-five  minutes  a  day,  an  increase  of  about  six 
per  cent.  The  managers  of  the  mills  found  it  necessary  either  to 
increase  the  hours  of  labor,  or  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  opera- 
tives, and  they  chose  the  former  course. 


ELECTRIC  UGHT. 

Many  attempts  are  now  making,  both  in  this  and  other  conn- 
tries,  to  obtain  an  electric  light  which  ^^^ll  be  suitable  in  every 
respect  for  introduction  into  the  light-houses  along  our  shores. 
The  cost  o£  the  material  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  light 
has  hitherto  been  a  serious  drawback.  But  it  is  said  that  an 
English  gentleman  has  at  length  discovered  a  method  of  producing 
a  very  powerful  light  williout  any  expense.  This  obstacle  of 
expense  has  been  removed  by  the  discovery  tliat  the  materials 
which  he  uses  are  converted  by  the  action  of  the  electricity  upon 
them  into  pigments  of  great  commercial  value.  A  company  has 
been  formed  for  the  manufacture  of  these  pigments,  and  its  mem- 
bers think  that  for  a  small  additional  compensation  they  might 
jast  as  well  manufacture  them  in  the  various  light-houses,  as  in 
one  lai^c  factor}',  and  thus  keep  a  brilliant  electric  light  burning 
for  the  guidance  of  ships  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 


iDatisiiic  ©atljcrhigs. 


A  Bcx-UTirrL  Tribute. — One  of  the  oldest  and  most  benevo- 
lent men  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  recently  died — Jonathan  Yale  Clarke. 
One  day  during  his  sickness,  a  poor  old  man  came  to  the  door 
and  inquired  of  the  daughter,  "Is  Yale  Clarke  here  ?" — "He  is." 
"  Is  he  sick  '." — "  He  is  considered  dangerous." — *'  "Well,  I  don't 
know  who  you  are,  hut  I  stopped  to  tell  you  that  you  ought  to 
lay  him  on  cushions  of  velvet,  and  take  the  best  care  of  liim  the 
rest  of  his  days,  for  his  kindness  to  the  poor."  A  more  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  man  could  not  be  paid. 


A  Sharp  One. — A  man  named  Blucher,  in  Mariposa,  being 
desirous  of  reaching  San  Francisco,  gave  out  in  a  whisper  that  ho 
was  a  convict,  without  mentioning  another  little  fact  in  connection 
therewith  that  he  had  been  discharged  in  Fcbmary  last.  Accord- 
ingly when  the  fact  leaked  out,  the  sheriff  arrested  Blnch(?r  and 
carried  him  to  San  Fnmcisco,  to  find  himself  sold,  and  tliat  he 
was  rendering  himself  liable  to  fine  for  false  imprisonment. 

Gold  in*  Vermoxt. — A  London  paper,  speaking  of  the  late 
discovcrv-  of  gold  in  Vermont,  makes  a  brilliant  display  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  when  speaking  of  the  "  towns  of  Sherburne, 
Stoekhridgo,  Pittsfield,  Bamiu'd,  Bridgewater  and  Woodstock, 
on  the  QucIhc  .'" 


CuSTOM-HorsE. — The  fii-st  custom-house  was  established  by 
the  Athenians,  at  Scutari,  formerly  Chrysopolis,  for  levying 
imposts  on  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea. 


The  Catholics  have  a  large  cathedral  at  Honolulu,  and  claim 
20,000  communicants  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

A  bill  granting  pensions  to  all  Indians  who  have  served  the 
United  States  army  in  time  of  war,  has  passed  the  U.  S.  senate. 

Gov.  Wright,  of  Indiana,  has  withdrawn  from  the  Methodist 
church,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  his  pastor  was  a  Know  Nothing, 

The  receipts  of  the  Washington  National  Jlonument  Society 
for  1S54,  were  531,763.63,  which  was  all  expended  upon  the 
monument. 

Mr.  C.  Mortimer,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Southern  Quar- 
terly Review,  has  drawn  £20,000  in  one  of  the  Maryland  lotteries, 
and  has  got  the  money. 

The  Dover  Gazette  says  a  farmer  in  that  neighborhood  suspect- 
ing that  some  one  milked  one  of  his  cows  in  the  night,  kept  watch 
and  detected  two  hogs  in  the  act  of  sucking  her. 

The  bridge  over  the  Etowah  River,  Georgia,  on  the  Georgia 
State  Railroad,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  lately.  The  bridge  was 
1920  feet  in  length,  and  its  original  cost  was  about  SIOO.OUO. 

Maryland  has  the  heaviest  debt  in  proportion  to  population,  of 
any  State  in  the  Union.  It  exceeds  fifteen  millions  in  a  popula- 
tion of  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand,  bond  and  free. 

To  procure  butter  of  an  excellent  flavor  and  extreme  delicacy, 
it  must  be  washed  finally  with  new  milk.  The  cream  of  the  milk 
is  incorporated  witli  the  butter,  and  communicates  to  it  sweetness 
and  delicacy. 

Stone  coal  is  now  taken  from  mines  in  Nacogdoches  county, 
Texas,  and  said  to  be  very  clear  and  light,  and  to  burn  well. 
The  mines  are  very  extensive.  The  coal  has  been  found  well 
suited  for  blaeksmithing  purposes. 

Mr.  Joshua  Weeks,  of  Greenland,  left  at  the  oflice  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Journal,  a  few  days  since,  several  turnips  measuring  nine 
or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  as  a  specimen  of  fifty  bushels  raised  by 
him  from  a  paper  of  common  seed. 

The  Illinois  River  receives  its  name  from  Illini,  a  confederacy 
of  Indians,  consisting  of  Kaskians,  Cahokies,  Peorians,  Michiga- 
nians  and  Tomorias,  who  speak  the  Miami  language,  and  no 
doubt  were  branches  of  that  nation. 

A  specimen  of  the  great  white  or  snow  owl  was  shot  at  Straf- 
ford, N.  H.,  on  the  3d  ult.  It  was  a  female,  and  measured  five 
feet  from  tip  to  tip.  The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  of  the  purest 
white,  with  occasional  spots  of  brown. 

We  learn  from  the  Lynn  Daily  that  the  charitable  residents  of 
that  city  have  made  arrangements  with  the  shoe  manufacturers  of 
the  place  to  supply  ^vith  work  all  those  persons  residing  in  that 
citj"  who  are  suffering  for  want  of  employment. 

The  amount  of  wool  grown  in  the  United  States  in  1854,  was 
70,000,000  pounds.  The  importations  for  the  same  period,  mostly 
in  a  manufactured  state,  were  140,000,000  pounds,  making  over 
210,000,000  pounds  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  one  year. 

The  ship  Monarch  of  the  Sea,  of  twenty-five  hundred  tons,  ar- 
rived at  New  Orleans  a  few  days  since  from  Pensacola,  where  she 
ha?  been  used  for  testing  the  new  United  States  dry  dock.  The 
Monarch  of  the  Sea  is  the  largest  vessel  which  ever  visited  New 
Orleans. 

The  sale  of  jacks  and  jennets,  imported  recently  from  Spain  by 
the  Kentucky  Importing  Company,  took  place  at  Gennantown, 
Kv.,  a  few  days  ago.  The  prices  were  remunerative,  ranging 
from  S395  to  S1550  per  head,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which 
sold  at  S325. 

The  steamer  Alps,  of  the  Cunard  line,  which-  had  been  seized 
and  declared  to  be  confiscated  on  account  of  the  steward  ha\ing 
smuggled  a  quantity  of  watch  movements  and  embroidery,  has 
been  liberated  by  the  United  States  governmeutj  the  confiscation 
having  been  remitted. 

The  following  oath  was  administered  to  a  little  boy  ten  years  of 
age,  in  the  Ibwa  legislatore,  chosen  to  do  up  documents  :  "  You 
do  solemnly  swear  to  s^port  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  this  State,  and  to  fold  papers  to  the  best  of  your 
ability,  so  help  you  God." 

The  Charleston  Mercury  says  Rev.  Dr.  Wightman,  president 
of  Wofford  College,  acknowledges  in  the  Christian  Advocate,  a 
donation  of  five  thousand  dollars  from  a  gentleman  of  Charleston, 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  to  be  raised  for  the  liberal  education  of 
young  men  for  the  ministry. 

Alexander  Baillie,  a  liquor  dealer  in  Pittsburg,  of  intemperate 
and  eccentric  habits,  locked  himself  in  his  room  at  his  lodgings, 
while  crazed  with  drink,  and  remaining  there  several  days,  the 
neighbors  broke  open  the  place  and  found  him  dead.  He  was 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  was  at  one  time  a  leading  merchant 
of  Pittsburg. 

Manges,  leader  of  a  band  of  desperadoes  and  counterfeiters  in 
Lycoming  county,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  aiTcsted  by  the  Phila- 
delphia police,  and  holden  in  S5000.  Manges  and  his  band  occu- 
pied a  house  in  a  ravine  at  Muney  Dam,  built  on  piles  and  with 
but  one  entrance. 

The  Rutland  count}'  jail,  Vermont,  is  described  as  a  place  of 
toitiire.  The  dimension^  of  its  "  black  hole "  are  ten  feet  by 
twelve,  and  six  feet  bigii.  Its  walls  are  solid  stone  ;  its  sole  light 
by  night  or  day,  a  lamp  which  burns  dimly  on  account  of  foul  air ; 
its  floor  a  quagmire  ;  its  only  window  and  ventilator  a  small  cre- 
vice, twelve  inches  by  two. 

The  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  Congress  two  years  ago 
voted  to  Robert  Steven;,  to  complete  his  steam  battery,  at  Hobo- 
ken,  for  the  protection  of  New  York  harbor,  has  all  been  expend- 
ed, and  it  is  thought  that,  in  order  to  complete  the  experiment, 
another  appropriation  will  be  required. 

United  States  con-ette  Levant  arrived  at  Malta,  Jan  lUh,  from 
Alexandria,  having  on  board  an  Irish  seaman  under  sentence  of 
death  for  murder.  Objections  being  made  at  Malta  relative  to 
the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  sentence  at  that  place,  the  Levant 
would  leave  in  a  few  days,  and  the  execution  would  take  place  on 
the  high  seas. 

The  Montgomery  Mail  says  that  in  consequence  of  "want  of 
transportation,  there  has  been,  and  will  be,  a  dead  loss  in  that  city 
of  at  least  five  dollars  per  bale  on  thirty  thousand  bales  of  cotton. 
The  Mobile  Tribune  estimates  the  entire  loss  this  season  on  the 
whole  crop  of  the  State,  by  the  inability  of  planters  to  get  their 
crops  to  market,  at  two  million  dollars. 

In  melting  gold,  at  the  United  States  mint,  one  hundred  pounds 
of  silver  to  fifty  of  gold  is  placed  on  each  cnicible,  and  after  the 
two  are  rendered  fluid,  the  mixed  metal  is  dipped  out  and  poured 
into  a  large  copper  vessel  filled  with  cold  water,  the  metal  being 
swung  round  in  the  process.  Tiiisrotar.-  motion  causes  the  metal 
to  sink  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  flakes  or  grains.  Hence  it  is 
called  the  process  of  granulation.  The  metals  arc  lU'tcrwards 
separated  by  means  of  acids. 


JToreiQU    Items. 


The  allied  admirals  have  declared  all  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Azof  in  a  state  of  strict  blockade,  and  have  captured  or  laid 
an  embargo  on  several  ships  laden  with  provisions  for  theRussians. 

The  receipts  of  the  theatres,  balls,  singing  cafes  and  curiosities 
of  Paris,  in  the  month  of  December  last,  were  l,225,750f., 
114,987  more  than  in  November.  The  total  receipts  of  the  year 
were  12,409,061. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  incense  alone  which  is  burnt  in  the  Chi- 
nese empire  in  the  worship  of  their  idols,  annually  costs  £90,- 
000,000  sterling,  or  a  little  more  than  one  dollar  for  each  man, 
woman  and  child. 

Sardinia  is  reported  to  have  undertaken  to  send  15,000  men, 
recruited  from  all  Italy,  to  the  aid  of  the  allies  in  the  East.  The 
reason  assigned  for  Sardinia's  action  is,  that  this  outside  enter- 
prise will  help  to  divert  the  Italian  people  from  their  own  country. 

Some  of  the  interesting  ruins  of  Guirigui,  Central  America, 
visited  and  described  by  the  American  traveller,  Stephens,  have 
been  transported  to  England  to  be  placed  in  the  British  Museum, 
as  specimens  of  aboriginal  American  art.  The  works  arc  said  to 
exhibit  but  little  artistic  taste. 

A  speaker  at  the  London  anniversaries  stated  as  his  belief,  after 
careful  examination,  that  the  number  of  missionaries  now  labor- 
ing throughout  the  world  is  about  3612.  These,  if  equally  dis- 
tributed, would  allow  but  one  missionary  for  about  167,000 
souls. 

Recent  accounts  from  China  indicate  that  the  revolutionists  are 
losing  ground,  both  at  the  North  and  Soutli.  Divisions  among 
their  leaders  and  desertions  to  the  imperialists  are  also  spoken  of. 
The  revolutionists  have  suffered  some  defeats  in  the  vicinity  of 
Canton. 

A  sub-marine  telegraph  has  been  constructed  at  Berlin,  Pms- 
sia,  on  Moi-se's  system,  to  be  biid  down  between  Varna  and  Ba- 
laklava.  which  will  be  finished  at  the  same  time  as  the  one  which 
connects  Varna  with  Bucharest.  Sebastopol  will  then  be  in  di- 
rect telegraphic  communication  with  the  capitals  of  western 
Europe. 

«  ^»—  » 

0ani)s  of  (3o[b. 


....  Natural  desires  are  limited  to  a  sufficiency. — St.  Clement. 

....  Time  may  unfold  more  than  prudence  ought  to  disclose. 
—  Wash  ington . 

....  If  you  wish  to  pronounce  an  impartial  judgment,  never 
accept  any  favor. — Znzlaij. 

The  very  afilictions  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage  are  presag-  ' 

es  of  our  future  glory,  as  shadows  indicate  the  sun.— Jean  Paul. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  try  to  reconcile  our  con- 
science to  our  evil  thoughts  by  our  good  actions. — Colton. 

....  Those  who  misuse  a  tendered  hospitality  arc  guilty  of 
gross  ingratitude. — Kodaij, 

....  Fortunate  people  seem  to  think  that  their  less  happy  fel- 
low-creatures ought  to  suffer  and  die  before  them  with  decency,  as 
the  Romans  used  to  require  then-  gladiators  to  do. —  Goethe. 

....  Strong  minds,  like  hardy  evergreens,  arc  most  verdant  in 
winter ;  when  feeble  ones,  like  tender  summer  plants,  are  leafless. 
— Colton . 

....  A  good  moral  character  is  the  first  essential  in  a  man.  It 
is  therefore  highly  important  to  endeavor  not  only  to  be  learned, 
but  to  be  virtuous. —  Washington. 

....  The  silliest  of  all  errors  is  when  young  men  think  they 
forfeit  their  claims  to  originality  if  they  acknowledge  any  truth 
that  has  been  discovered  by  others  before  them. — Goethe. 

....  There  are  some  men  whose  voracity  assimilates  them  to 
the  vilest  animals,  who  eat  with  so  much  avidity  that  they  seem  to 
heap  up  food  in  their  stomachs  like  provisions  to  carry  on  a  jour- 
ney, and  not  like  aliments  to  be  digested. — St.  Clement. 

....  Let  a  woman  once  give  you  a  task,  and  you  are  hers,  heart 
and  soul ;  all  your  care  and  trouble  lend  new  charms  to  her  for 
whose  sake  they  are  taken.  To  rescue,  to  revenge,  to  instruct 
or  protect  a  woman,  is  all  the  same  as  to  love  her.— Jean  Paul. 

....  When  I  hear  a  woman  speak  with  contempt  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world,  it  argues  in  her  neither  good  feeling,  cleverness, 
nor  true  courage.  True  courage,  in  woman,  consists  in  at  onco 
giving  up  what  may  be  agreeable  and  innocent  in  itself,  rather 
than  risk  having  one's  good  name  called  in  qnestion. — Ladij  Dacre. 


J'oker's  Butiqct. 


A  grocer's  wife  having  in  a  passion  thrown  an  inkstand  at  her 
husband,  and  spattered  him  all  over  with  the  black  liquid,  some 
atrocious  wretch  declared  tliat  she  had  been  engaged  at  the  battle 
of  ink-her-man. 

The  New  Hampshire  editor  who  wrote  his  editorials  with  chalk 
on  the  soles  of  his  shoes,  and  went  barefoot  while  the  boys  set  up 
the  copy,  has  purchased  a  ream  of  second-hand  envelopes,  and 
engaged  a  girl  to  turn  them  inside  out. 

The  following  modest  advertisement  is  published  in  the  Cleve- 
land Leader  :  Wanted — A  young  nian  wishes  to  obtain  board  in 
a  respectable  private  family,  where  his  moral  deportment  and  ex- 
ample would  be  considered  equivalent.     References  required. 

Mrs.  Partington  advises  all  young  people  inflicted  with  prepar- 
ation of  the  heart,  to  apply  a  plaster  of  the  contract  of  mustard, 
to  draw  out  the  information,  and  she  says  she  has  never  known  a 
failure  where  this  device  was  swallowed. 

A  gentleman  showed  a  friend  his  portimit,  admirably  done  by 
the  photographic  process.  "  It  is  very  well,"  said  his  friend,  re- 
turning it  to  him,  "hut  the  fiict  is,  I  hate  the  stvle  altogether." 
"  But  why,  my  good  sir  ?"  *'  Because,"  replied  he,  "  it's  a  foe  to 
graphic  art." 

A  young  lady  recently  returned  from  a  boarding-school,  being 
asked  at  the  table  if  she  would  take  some  more  cabbage,  replied  : 
"By  no  means,  madam;  gastronomical  satiety  admonishes  me 
that  I  have  arrived  at  the  ultimate  of  culinary  deglutition  con- 
sistent with  the  code  of  Eseulapius." 

Mrs.  Smikes  says  the  rciison  children  are'so  bad  this  generation, 
is  owing  to  the  wearing  of  gaiter  shoes,  instead  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned slippers.  Mothers  find  it  too  much  trouble  to  untie  gaiters 
to  whip  children,  so  they  go  unpunished;  but  when  she  was  a 
child,  the  way  tlie  old  slipper  used  to  do  its  duty  was  a  caution. 

In  view  of  the  great  revival  in  religion  now  progressing  at 
Harrisluirg,  Pennsylvania,  the  Philadelphia  Argus  indulges  a  hope 
that  it  may  extend  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  now  in  ses- 
sion at  that  place,  in  which  hope  he  says  ho  is  greatly  encour- 
aged, inasmuch  as  a  revival  has  sprung  up  in  the  Maryland 
Penitentiar}-. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADTERTISERS.— On«  pa^^  only  of 
this  paper  is  dtrottd  lo  advertisnntnts.  The  im- 
mause  cireuliition  of  the  Pictorial  (being  or<T  one  Ai/h- 
drfd  thousand  eopiis  iccUv),  forms  a  vehicle  of  udvertise- 
ment  that  is  rurely  offered  to  the  public.  Aiiothtr  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  is.  that  it  is  pnsen-ed,  and  not  de- 
etrove<l  after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  iiiMdf  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
thf  advrrtisrfs  business  for  years  to  come. 

03^  Terms  for  Aptertisixg. — Fifttj  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same.     Terms,  ca^h  on  receipt  of  the  advertisement. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  davs  in  printing.     Address,  post- 
paid, M.  M.  BALLOU-  PiibUsJter  and  Proprietor, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE     OPERAS. 

COMPLETE  EDITIONS.  WOBDS  Alfl)  MUSIC 

The  following  volumes  of  DITSOXS  EDITION  OF 
STANDARD  Oi'EKAS  are  now  ready.  Eiich  contains 
Eoelish  and  Italian  words,  with  a  Sketch  of  tbe  author, 
and  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  principal  incidents  of  the  plot. 

Price. 

NORMA Bellini,  lfi6  pp.  quarto.  2  00 

LA  SONN.\MBULA "        175  '  2  00 

LUCREZIA  BO  ROT  A Donizetti.  1S3  ''         2  00 

LCCIA  DI  LA.MMERMOOK,       "  IfiS  "  2  00 

EltXANI Yerdi.  192  "         2  CO 

DON  GIOVANNI,  (piano  solo)  Mozart,  SO  "         100 

The  size  of  these  volume-s  enables  them  to  be  used  with- 
out any  inconvenience,  and  we  hope  in  our  musical  cam- 
paig:n  to  see  them  as  much  consulted  as  opera  glassess. — 
Transcript. 

Here  are  the  finest  productions  at  prices  which  none 
can  object  to,  and  we  heartily  commend  all  the  volumes 
to  the  good  tn.-;te  and  patronage  of  every  lover  of  music. — 
Musirni  World, 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON, 

mar  3  It  115  Washington  Street. 

VALUABLE    WORKS 

PtTBUeHED   BY 

PHUililPS,  SAMPSON  &  COMPANY, 

No.    13   WINTER   STREET. 

CAKLYLES  LIFE  OF  .STERLING,  SI.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  works  of  this  brilliant  author. 

EMERSON'S  ESSAYS.  First  and  Second  Series.  75 
cent-5  each. 

EMERSON'S  llEPRESENT.\TrvE  MEN.    SI- 

WAKE'S  EDROPEAN  CAPITALS.     81. 

WARES  LECTCRES  ON  ALLSTON.     75c. 

WAYLAND'S  LIFE  OF   HDSON.     2  vols.  52. 

POETS  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS. 
Bv  Abraham  Mi!L<.     S2. 

SL'NNV  ME310RIES  OF  FOREIGN  LAN'DS.  By  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Stowe.     2  vols.  S2. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  GEOLOGY.  By  Dr.  Hitchcock. 
SI  25. 

THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  GLOBE.  By  the  same  author. 
With  two  colored  maps.     81  25- 

MARTIN  MERRIVALE.  A  Story  of  New-England  Life. 
Bv  Paul  CrevtOQ.  Author  of  BorcUff.  etc.  1  large  vol. 
lUustrated. '  81  25.  ^  mar  3 

VISITS   TO  EmOPEAX  CELEBRITIES. 

Bt  Rev.  W.  B.  Spragce.  CD.  12mo.  Cloth.  Price,  SI. 
The  author  visited  Europe  in  1S2S  and  in  1S36,  and  had 
personal  interviews  with  a  large  number  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  and  women  of  that  continent ;  after  every 
such  interview,  he  made  copious  memoranda  of  the  con- 
versation, including  an  account  of  the  indiviilual's  appear- 
ance, etc.,  thns  affording  ample  materials  for  this  most 
interesting  and  instructive  volume-  Berides  these  "pen 
and  ink  "  sketches,  the  work  contains  the  novel  attrac- 
tion of  a  £ic-simile  of  the  signature  of  each  of  the  persons 
introduced. 

THE  AI^rrnXL  STORIES. 

A  series  of  volumes  illustrative  of  youthful  character, 
combining  instruction   with   amusement.      By    Waltes 
AnawELL.    With  Illustrations.    No^  ready. 
Oscab:  or  .The  Boy  who  had  his  own  Way.  IGmo.cI.  gilt.  63c. 
Cllstox  :  or.  Boy-Life  in  the  Country,  16mo.  cl.  gilt.  63c. 

MY  SCHOOLS  AND  SCaOOL>LASTER3:  or.  The  Story  of 
my  Education.  Antobioiraphy.  By  HcgbMilles.  ^Vith 
Portrait  of  Author.     12mo.  cloth.  81  25. 
A  personal  narrative  of  deeply  interesting  and  instmc- 

tive  character,  concerning  one  of  the  most  remarkable 

men  of  the  age, 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 
Bv  UcGU  Miller.  With  Portrait  of  Author.  12mo.  cl.  81. 
A  tbrilliogly  iuterestiog  book  of  travels,  giving  lifelike 

views  of  iSnglanJ  and  its  people. 

PILGRIMAGE  TO  EGYPT.  A  Diary  of  Explorations  on 
the  Nile.  Observations  Illustrative  of  Manners.  Cus- 
toms. Institutions, etc.  By  Hon  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  Mayor 
of  Bo^ton.  ^nth  elegant  Engravings.  12mo.  cloth.  .*1  25- 

CRUISE  OF  THE  NORTH  STAR.  Narrative  of  a  Voyage 
to  England,  Kussia.  Denmark.  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Malta.  Turkey.  Maieira.  etc..  by  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  Party. 
By  Rev.  .ToH.v  Ovestos  Ca<iCLE.s.  D.D.  With  lllustra-. 
tions.  Likenesses  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt  and  Capt. 
Eldridge,  etc.     12mo.    cloth,    gilt.    SI  50, 

PubUshed  bj  GOCLD  &  LINCOLN, 

mar  3  Bosto:?. 

Valuable  Scientific  and  Popular  Family  Journals. 

LIFE  ILLUSTRATED— A  FIRST  CL.ISS 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  devoted  to  News,  Litera- 
ture. Science  and  the  Arts;  to  ExteetaiS)IE5T,  Impeove- 
MEST  and  Progress.  One  of  the  Best  Faiolt  Newspa- 
pers IS  THE  World.    Two  Dollars  a  year. 

The  Scientific  American  says :  "  It  is  of  large  size  and 
feultless  typography.  Almost  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge  is  treated  by  able  writers."  The  R- 1.  RefotTner 
says ;  "  We  pronounce  it  the  most  beautiful  Weekly  in  the 
Union." 


THE  TTATER-CTRE  JOrRNAL: 

Devoted  to  Hydropathy,  its  Philosophy  and  Practice;  to 
Physiology  and  Anatomy,  with  numerous  illustrations; 
and  those  laws  which  govern  Life  and  Health.    81  a  year. 

-  The  most  popular  Health  Journal  in  the  world.— JEce. 
Post. 

THE  PHREXOLOGIC^L  JOURXAL: 

Devoted  to  all  those  progressive  measures  for  the  Eleva^ 
tion  and  Improvement  of  Mankind.     81  a  year. 

Devoted  to  the  highest  happiness  and  interests  of  man. 
written  in  a  clirtir  and  clever  style,  aflonled  at  the  "low 
price '"  of  oae  dollar  a  year,  it  must  succeed  in  mtming 
no  its  present  large  circulation  to  a  much  higher  figure. — 
iV.  y.  Trilunc. 

For  Thexe  DoLL.KBS.in  advance,  a  copy  of  each  of  these 
three  Journals  will  be  sent  one  year.    Address,  prepaid, 
FOl^XERS  ASD  WELLS,  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Agekts  Wasted  in  every  neighborhood.       2t      mar  3 
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CHILSOX'S    LOADON    "WORLD'S    FAIR" 
PiilZb:    MEDAL   tUK.N.\CE5.    COOKING-RANGES, 

m.\ntels,  gr.vtes.  registers.  VENTIL.\T0RS, 
STOVES,  and  other  Building  Fixtures.  Our  recently  en- 
lanred  manufacturing  facilities  enable  us  lo  offer  a  more 
extensive  assortment  and  on  more  favorable  terms  than 
formerly.  IVe  continue  to  advise  with  those  about  erect- 
ing or  "remodelling  buildings,  by  arranging  plans  for 
warming  either  with  Hot  Air  Furnaces,  Steam  or  Hot 
Water.  AL«o,  Cooking  Ranges,  and  other  apparatus  for 
private  residences,  hotels,  etc.  Special  attention  paid  to 
ventilation.  Over  five  thousand  refert-nces  can  be  given 
at  99  and  101  Bkckstonc  Street.  Boston, 
mar  3  CHILSON,  GOULD  &  Co. 


FOR  S.ALE. — A  few  wood  cats  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  tf  jan  6 


ADAMS  &/  CO. 
CALIFORNIA     EXPRESS 

and 
BANKING    HOUSE. 

PACKAGES 

of  every  description  (not  exceeding  125  lbs.,  and  water- 
proof) iviU  be  forwarded  by  every  steamer. 

RILLS  OF  EXCHAAGE 

to  any  amount  cjin  be  purchased  of  our  house  in  San 
Francisco,  on  BOSTON.  NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA 
and  BALTDIORE.     We  also  draw 

SIGHT  BILLS  AT  V.\Ky 

on  our  house  at  San  Francisco. 

A  SPECIAL  IHESSEXGER 

will  leave  Boston  on  the  4th  and  19th  of  every  month,  in 
charge  of  small  packages,  parcels,  etc. 

For  terms  of  transportation,  and  other  information, 
inquire  at 

OFFICE,  84  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
mar  3  AD^UIS  &  CO. 

ROBERT     S.    DAVIS    &    CO., 

PUBLLSIIERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS,  BOSTON,. 

HA\^  for  sale  a  large  assortment  of  the  Text  Books 
used  in  the  Common  Schools,  Academies,  and  Col- 
leges in  the  United  States,  together  Avith  a  variety  of  books 
in   tbe  various   departments  of  Literature  and  Science. 
They  publish,  among  other  popular  School  Books, 
GREENLEAFS   MATHEMATICAL   SERIES,  VIZ: 

A  System  of  Arithmetic  (in  three  separate  book."), 
adapted  to  all  classes  of  pupils,  from  the  Primary  School, 
to  the  most  advanced,  in  the  High  School  and  Academy. 
By  Benj   Greenleaf.  A.M.,  of  Bradford  (Mass.)  Academy. 

A  PeaCTIOL  Treatise  o>'  Algebea  ;  designed  for  the  use 
of  students  in  High  Schools  and  Academies,  and  also  for 
Common  Schools.  Ninth  improved  stereotype  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged,  S60  pages,  with  a  key,  for  Teachers. 

Greenleaf's  Arithmetic  is  now  (1S55)  the  authoi-ized  text 
book  in  the  four  State  Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts, 
the  State  Normal  School  of  Connecticut,  the  Public  Nor- 
mal School,  Boston,  and  in  hundreds  of  Academies  and 
High  Schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.    It  mar  3 

SEEDS,  TOOLS,  FERTILIZEBS. 
PARKER,  V.  IIITE  &  GA\NETT,  Nos.  47, 

.59  and  63  Bl  vckstoxe  Street,  offer  for  sale  COE'S 
SUPER  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  the  best  fertili- 
zer known;  Peruvian  Gu;ino  and  Bone  Dust. 
SEED.=  of  all  kinds,  including  several  novelties  ju.st  re- 
ceived from  Europe.  TREES  and  PLANTS  — Pear  Trees 
on  Quince  roots,  Cherrj',  Peach,  .\pple  Trees,  Ornamental 
Trets  and  Shrubs.  Basket  Willow  Cuttings.  Currant, 
Raspberry  and  Strawberry,  Also,  a  large  and  complete 
stock  of  FARM  MACHINES  AND  IMPLEMENTS,  as  Im- 
proved Ploughs,  Cultivators,  Seed  Sowers,  Hay  Cutters, 
Manure  Forks.  Hoes,  Shovels,  small  Garden  Tools  and 
Agricultural  Books,  at  wholesale  and  retail.    It    mar  3 

A  SPUEIOTTS  ARTICLE. 

J  A.  CIDLlIIiSGS,  31.  J>.,  Dentist.  No.  25  Teemot 
•  Street,  would  inform  the  public,  that  such  is  the 
reputation  of  his  CELEBR.\TED  NERVE  ANODYNE,  for 
the  instantaneous  cure  of  the  Toothache,  that  an  article 
put  up  in  fac-simile  labeh"  and  styles,  is  now  in  the  market, 
with  the  difference  that  it  i- assumed  to  be  prepared  by 
Dr.  J.  B.  CcMMLSGS,  No.  113  Washington  Street.  The  gen- 
nine  article,  for  sale  by  all  respectable  apothecaries,  is  from 
the  manuiactory  of  DR.  J.  A.  CCMMfNGS, 

feb  24  25  Tremont  Street. 

HTDISPENSAELE  TO  EVEEY  KUSICIAN. 
MOORE'S  COMPLETE 

ENCyCLOPEDIA    OP    KIUSIC 

In  one  splendid  Svo.  volume  of  1000  pages ;  price.  54. 
,  JOHN  P.  JEWFTT  &  Co.,  Publishers,  No.  117  Wash- 


ington Street,  Boston. 


3t 


mar  3 


DEVINE'S  PITCH  LOZENGES. 

TliE  GREAT  REMEDY  FOR  COLDS,  Cocghs.  Whoop- 
E.-G  Cough,  Crocp,  -iSTHMA  and  Cosscmptio.v. 
WAItRANTED  TO   CURE! 

Two  boxes  have  cured  a  bad  Cold. 

Two  to  sis  boxes  have  cured  Raising  of  Blood. 

Three  to  five  boxes  have  cured  Whooping  Cough. 

Two  to  four  boxes  have  cured  Croup. 

Five  to  eight  boxes  have  cured  A-^thma. 

Six  to  twelve  boxes  have  cured  Consumption. 

Manufactured  by  S.  D.  FULLER  &:  Co.,  No,  -1  WUson 
Lane,  Boston. 

P  R-  SLATER  £;  Co..  Wholesale  and  Eet^  Agents, 
No  8  Tremont  Temple.  Boston. 

tt^  Sold  by  Druggist^  and  Sleiclianfs  generally  through- 
out the  countrv  :  aL^o  by  the  JIanuf  icturers.  No,  4  Wilson 
Lane.  Boston.  Mass.  3t  mar  3 

CHAELES  HEIBSIECK&'Co.,  EHEIMS. 

THE     '■  CHARLES     HEIDSIECK  "     CH.LMPAGN'E, 
which  is  gaining  a  rapid  popularity  throughout  the 
TTnited  St;iies,  the  public  having  already  discovered  in  it 
an  old  standard   and  highlv  approved  wine,  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  agents,  T.'  L.  ROBINSON  &  Co.. 
feb  17                         No.  1  Commercial  wharf,  Boston. 


THE    CHOICEST    GOODS 

OP 

THE    SEASON! 

GILBERT      BROWNELL      &.     CO., 

No.  255  Wasliington  Street, 

HAVE    JUST    RECEIVED 

A  KEW  AAD  DESIRABLE  ASSORTMENT 

OF 

EMEEOIDEEIES,  LACES,  ETC., 

C0>S1STIM.;   IN   PARI  OF 

HIGH  HONITON,  VALENCIENNES, 

M,\LTA  Gl'IPtRE,  C.LMBRIC  AND 

M  i;  S  L  I  N     COLLARS. 
SLEEVES,  SETTS,  RAKDS,  ETC.,  ETC. 

\0"  The  above  are  of  the  LATEST  IMPORTATIONS, 
and  will  be  told  at  as  low  prices  as  can  be  found  in  this 
citv.  niar  3 


N  E  M'  E  \  G  L  A  jV  D   A  (J  R  I  C  V  L  T  U  R  A  L 

WAEEHOUSE  AND  SEED  STORE. 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale,  PLOUGHS.  CULTIVA- 
TORS. HARROWS,  and  every  description  of  Farming 
Tools:  also.  Garden  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  Field  Seeds,  and 
mor^  than  four  hundred  varieties  of  Flower  Seeds,  in- 
cluding every  kind  worthy  of  cultivation.  Catalogues 
gratis.  ■  .lOSEPH  BKECK  &  SON. 

feb  IT       3t       51  and  52  North  Market  Street,  Boston. 

"YE  COXSTABEL." 

Ye  constabel  left  to  buy  ye  Balme, 

He  knew  it  was  no  trash ; 
To  please  ye  daughter  be  loved  moste 

Next  to  a  brandy  smash. 
[to  be  costi.vced.] 

THE  HEAD.iCHE   KILLER. 

THE   GREAT    SPECIPIC 

For  all  kinds  of  Headache  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

DISCOVERED  AND  PKEPAEED  ET 

DR.    J.    W.     POLAND, 

OF  GOFFSTOWN  CENTRE,  NEW  HA3IPSHIEE. 

THE  sales  of  this  well-known  Medicine  are  on  a  steady 
increase,  and  its  wonderful  cures  are  calling  forth 
unbounded  praise  from  all  quarters,  as  well  as  givinc  it  a 
standard  reputation.  Those  who  are  troubled  with  Head- 
ache, Neuralgia,  Tic  Doloreux,  or  pain  ariting  from  Hu- 
mors, will  do  well  to  try  it. 

General  Agest3  is  Bostox — Weeks  &  Potter,  154 
Washington  Street,  George  C.  Goodwin,  99  Union  Street. 
For  sale  by  druggists  generally.  eoptf  mar  3 


MODEL    MELODEONS! 


6  OCTAVE  PIAXO  STYLE.    PRICE,  $135. 

THE  "  Model  Melodeons  -'  are  recommended  as  supe- 
rior to  all  similar  instruments  by  Messrs,  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradburj',  George  F.  Root,  L.  H.  South- 
ard. E.  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  other  distinguished 
musicians  and  oreanists.  Prices  from  S60  to  S175,  ac- 
cording to  style  and  size. 

\[y  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "  Mod- 
el Melodeons/'  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office  on  addressing 
the  undersigned,  manuiacturers. 

MASON  &  HAMLTN, 
Cambridge  Street  [corner  of  Charles)^  Boston.  Mass. 
hexbt  masos,      i  (Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail.) 

Z3IM0XS  H-VSILIS,  )  tf  feb  17 

-pkORC.AS  SEWING  M.ACHINE.— Patented,  Nov. 
I  f  14.  1854;  also  hcensed  under  Howe, — Tbree  Sizes — 
■?50.  -Sio  and  -SIOO.  These  machines  possess  many  advan- 
tiges  over  all  others,  and  are  warranted.  They  have  been 
in  successful  operation  more  than  two  years  mth  universal 
satisfaction,  to  which  reference  can  be  had.  Persons  in 
want  of  a  good  machine  should  not  fail  to  examine  them 
before  making  their  selection.  They  are  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  stitctiing  and  binding  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  bed- 
ticks,  etc.  For  sale  at  173  Washington  Street, 
mar  3  J.  P.  BOWKER.  Jr.,  Agent. 

EMPLOYMENT! 

PERSOJiS  wanted  in  every  part  of  the  country  to  sell 
New  and  Popular  Pictorial  Works.  For  particu- 
lars, address,  post-paid,  KOBERT  SEARS,  131  WiUiam 
Street,  New  York.  4t*  feb  10 

B-AXLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CUBA:  or,  Notes  of 
A.  Traveller  is  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  facts  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  featvures  of  interest.  The  au- 
thor's sketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  and  hSs  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  g^en  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

[^y^  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  hy  return  of  mail,_/rte  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth.  75  cents,     illustrated. 

PHILLIPS.  SAJii'SON  &  CO..  Publisher.^, 
jan  13  tf  EosTO.v,  Mass. 

PRiriTI>'fi  I NK  of  all  grades  and  colors  from  the  cel- 
ebrated Phe,mx  Masctactory  of  wm.  F.  PROliT, 
New  York,  for  sale  by  John  K.  Rogers  &  Co..  Agents,  at 
the  BOSTON  TYl'E  fcOUABRY,  Spring  L.oe. 

This  ink  is  constantly  used  on  the  Pictorial  and  Flag. 
and  purchasers  are  referred  to  its  pages  as  specimens  of 
its  color  and  quahty.  lam  jan  6 

BOOK  AND  NEWSPAPER 

ILLITSTEATIONS     ON     WOOD. 

BY   JOHN    AXDREAV, 

NO.    129    WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON. 

tf      REFERENCE,   "BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL."    j  20 

TO  ECONOMISTS.— Ladies'  Dresses.  Shawls,  etc.. 
Gentlemen's  Co.vts.  Pantaloons  and  Vests  are  dved 
at  the  M  ALDEN  DYE  HOUSE,  comer  of  Court  and  Uaiio- 
ver  Streets.  Boston. 

N.  B.  ^Vhite  Crape  and  Cashmere  Shawls  cleansed  in 
the  best  manner.  tf  feb  10 

BOSTON  FIVE  CENTS  S.AVINGS  BANK,  No. 
32  School  Street,  nearly  opposite  City  Hall.  Depos- 
its received  from  5  cents  to  SIOOO-  Interest  of  5  per  cent, 
paid  on  S3  and  upwards.  3t  maf  3 


WHEEIER  &/  WILSON'S 
T?.\MILY  SEWING  M.VCIIINE  us  now  established 
JC  beyond  all  dispute  to  hv  the  nnly  machine  suitable 
for  family  use.  Its  rapid  and  noisclc.'v';  operation,  and  the 
beautv  and  durability  of  its  work,  render  it  invaluable  to 
Families.  Shirt  Muktr?,  Milliners,  Dress  and  Cloak  Makers, 
and  all  whose  work  requires  fine  and  perfect  stitching. 
E-xbibited  and  for  sale  at 
feb  24  3t  63  COURT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

THE  RUSSIA  SAL\^,  25  cents  a  box,  REDDING  & 
Co.,  Prcprietors.  Boston,  is  an  excellent  ointment  to 
hyive  in  the  house  in  case  of  Bums  and  Scalds  to  children , 
and  bettLT  than  the  old-fashioned  bread  poultice  for  Old 
Sores,  Wound.*,  Boils,  etc.  It  is  rcconmiended  by  many 
Boston  physicians;  tstabhshcd  thirty  years  ago.     jan  6 

ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE— M.  J.  WHIP- 
PLE, 35  Comhili,  Baston,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  uU  other  suppUes  required  by  Artist3 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 

L>niENSE  success:: 

THE  CHE.^rEST  :1IAG.1Z1).E  IN  THE  VfORLD. 
BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  ErONTHLY. 

DESIGNED     FOR     EVERY     AMERICAN     HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1,  1S55,  thU  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  aURACXJE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 

containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  &-y  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

BALLOU'S  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  ihe  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearlj  fifteen  years.    Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 

TALES, 
POtMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLAUT, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGEAPHIES, 

WIT  A>D  HUMOE, 
from  tbe  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  mth  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries,  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  tbe  Magaiine  for  one  year ;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixcetn  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copv  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

BALLOUS   PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
"We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  su- 
perb and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of 
a  series  of  books  of  il6  pages  each,  and  each  volume  con- 
taining nearly  lUOO  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  cur- 
rent events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe;  of  famous 'cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of 
pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  maritime  views; 
and.  in  short,  of  aji  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive subjects;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.  Price, 
£3  00  per  volinne. 

BALLOU'S    PICTOEIAL 

Bra4Ming=latiom  atompanioit. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICXOKIAL.] 
This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literaj-y  melange  of  notable  events  of  the 
day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  the  best  American  authors,  and  the 
cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the  whole  well 
spiced  \vith  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is  beautifully 
iliustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  emi- 
nent artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making 
a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  country-.  Its  pages  con- 
tain Tiews  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of 
all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the^principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service,  "^ith  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  every 
noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS:— INT ARIABLT  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, S3  00 

4  subscribers,    "      '"       10  00 

10  "  "      "       20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy-gratis. 

»*i  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Umos.  and  one  copy 
of  BALLor's  Pictorial,  together,  S4  00  per  annum. 
Published  every  Satcrday,  by        M.  M.  BALLOU, 

COE-NEB  OF  Teemost  asd  Beompield  Sts.,  Bostow. 

Wholes-ale  Agents- — S.  French.  121  Nassau  Street,  New 
York;  A.  Winch.  IIG  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia;  Hen- 
ry Taylor.  Ill  Baltimore  Street.  Baltimore;  A,  C.  Bagley, 
comer  of  4th  and  Sycamore  Streets.  Cincinnati;  J.  A. 
Roys,  43  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward, 
comer  of  4th  and  Chesnut  Streets.  St.  Louis;  Mellen  & 
Co.,  56  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  i'dnggold, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

STlje  jFlag  of  oux  ©nion. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Fa/nily 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  talcs,  written  express- 
ly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  ques- 
tions, it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally A  PAPER  for  the  MILLION,  and  a  welcome  visitor  to 
the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  ^e^vF  of  tbe  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  tbe  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  siaSi- 
MOTH  SIZE,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  arc  regu- 
larly engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest, 
forming  an  original  paper,  the  prc-^cnt  circulation  of  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  '■  Ballou's  Pictorial.-' 

TER3IS:— INTARIABLY   IX   ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year. S2  00 

4  subscribers.  "      "      7  00 

10  '-  "      '■ 15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  fur'een  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  sluiU  receive  the  s*  ventftntA  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  oub  Umox.  and  one  copy  of 
Balloc's  PicroRU-L,  S4  00  per  annum.  Publl.«hed  evoty 
SatcedaT.  by  M.  M.  BALLOU. 

COENEE  OF  TEKUOM  AKD  BEOMFILLD  SiS.,  Bo&TOK. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTOHIAL  DRAWING -ROOM   COMPANION. 


MAP  OK  SEBASTOPOL  AND  BALACLAVA. 

■We  herewith  present  our  readers  with  an  excellent  map  of  Se- 
bastopol,  Balaclava,  and  adjacent  localities,  to  which  the  events 
of  the  campaifrn  in  the  Crimea  have  given  an  historical  vahie.    It 
is  from  the  popular  establishment  of    C.    W.  Morse,    No.    96 
Nassau  Street,  New  York,  well-known  for  the  accuracy  and  .ele- 
g:ance  of  its  gco -graphical  productions.     With  this  chart  Iicfore 
their  eves  our  readers  will  obtain  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
movcm'cnts  of  the  troops,  the  position  they  occupy  and  have  oc- 
cupied, and  the  nature  of  the  pround, 
for  the  topojrraphy  is  hold  and  well- 
executed.     The  olijcct  of  the  Russians 
in  the  battle  of  Balaclava  (the  site  of 
which    is    ^hown    on   the    lower  ridit 
hand  corner  of  the  map)  was  to  take 
the  allied  armies  in  the  rear,  and  cut 
otF  their  communications  with  the  sea 
in  that  direction.     The  low  ran^^e  of 
heights  which  commanded  tliis  impor- 
tant position  was  protected   only  by 
three  or  four  redoubts,   hastily  con- 
structed, and  garrisoned  by  Turkish 
troops.      The    Turkish    soldiers    fled 
from  their  assailants  after  a  vain  resis- 
tance in  the  first  redoubt ;  the  brave 
93d  came  gallantly  to  the  rescue  ;  the 
defeat  of  the  assailants  was  completed 
by  the  irresistible  charges  of  heavy  and 
light  English  cavalry,  and  the  Chas- 
seurs d' Africa  came  just  in   time   to 
support  the  latter.  The  battle  of  Inkcr- 
mann  was  fought  upon  different  ground 
and  with  a  different  object  on  the  part 
of  the  assailants.     Now,  it  was  not  to 
take  the  allies  in  the  rear,  but  to  attack 
them  in  their  right  flank — an  operation 
which,  if  successfully  carried  out,  would 
probably  have  ended   in   the  rout  and 
destruction  of  the  wliole   allied  army. 
The  attack  in  this  case  was  made  up 
the  heights  of  the  Tchemaya,  which 
overlook  the  Valle^'  of  the  Inkermann, 
and  immediately  in  face  of  the  camp 
of  the  enemy.     Those  heights,  steep, 
and  covered  with  thick,  stunted  wood, 
were  considered  so  well  defended  by 
nature  as  to  render  artificial  works  of 
defence  almost  unnecessary.     The  re- 
sult most  disastrously  disproved  these 
impressions  ;  and  there  can  be  but  lit- 
tle doubt  that  if  these  heights'had  been 
properly  scarped    (that   is,  their  faces 
cut  down  so  as  to   present  a  wall-like 
front),  and  their  crests  crowned  with 
intrenchments  and  butteries,  the  attack 
would  never  have  been  attempted,  that 
ended  in  such  fearful  loss,  and  which 
was  within  an  ace  of  ending  in  com- 
plete disaster.     Let   the  reader  look 
agdin  upon  the  map  at  this  ever-mem- 
orable point,  and   consider  what  the 
consequence  would  have   been,  if  the 
thickly  massed    tens  of   thousands   of 
the   Czar,   kept  at  hay  in  the   narrow 
gorge  of  the  Tchemaya,  had  prevailed 
against  the  band  of  heroes,  and,  rush- 
ing over  their  bodies,  had   deployed 
over  the  plateau  whereon  was  estab- 
lished the  camp  ;  taking  the  batteries, 
both  those  of  siege  and  defence,  in  the 
rear.     Immediately  after  the  sad  but 
glorious  day  of  Inkermann,  the  engi- 
neers of  the  besieging  army  were  set 
to  work  to  fortify  the  camp    with    a 
complete  line  of  intrenchments.  These 
intrenched  works,  covering  the  crest  of 
a  range  of  hills,  varying  from  six  hun- 
dred to  twelve  hundred  feet  in  height, 
the  latter  being  deeply  scarped  wher- 
ever occasion  rc<|uires  ;  with  advanced 
works  in  the  shape  of  redans — one  of 
which  will  be  observed  in  face  of  the 
Woronzoff"  road ;  and  with  redoubts  at 
all  the  more  important  and  command- 
ing points ;  the  whole  being  supplied 
with  sufficient  material,  and  snfticient- 
iy  gamsoned,  may  be  considered  next 
to  impregnable  ;  such,  at  least,  as  to 
enalde   the  allied  army  to   keep  their 
position  until,  strengthened  with   am- 
ple reinforcements,  tlicy  may  be  in  a 
condition  again  actively,  and  for  the 
first  time  efticiently,    to   besiege   the 
neighboring  stronghold  of  the  com- 
mon enemy.     In   many  essential  par- 
ticuUirs,    the   present   position   of  the 
allied  camp  has  inHnitely  the  advan- 
tage over  that  which  they  would  have 
occupied  to   the  north  of  Sehastopol, 
The  present  camp   is    situated    high, 
Hmitcd  in  extent,  and  in  the  circum- 
ference  to   he  guarded,  compact,  and 
safe  against  attack   in   the   rear  by  the 
enemy.    Sehastopol  (or  Actiar),  accu- 
rately delineated  on  tlie  map,  occupies 
a  part  of  the    large   peninsula   on  the 
south  side  of  Sehastopol  harbor,  near 
the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Cri- 
mea,  three  hundred   and  forty  miles 
northeast  of  Constantinople.     It  is  the 
great  naval  station  of  Russia  on  tlie 
Black  Sea,  and  millions  have  been  ex- 
pended  in  bringing  it   to   its   present 
condition.   It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,    rising    from    the  shore, 
and  its  streets  are  well-built,  crossing 
each  other  nearly  at  right  angles.  The 

houses  are  not  generally  more  than  two  stories  in  height,  but  are 
clean  and  neat,  and  give  the  place  a  cheerful  aspect ;  the  harbor 
is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  stretcliing  from  cast 
to  west,  and  it  is  protected  by  iofty  limestone  hills,  which  shel- 
ter it  from  the  heaviest  gales — those  from  the  north  and  south. 
A  westerly  blow  sometimes  rolls  a  heavy  sea  into  it.  It  is  thir- 
teen hundred  yards  wide  at  the  entrance,  but  only  half  as  broad 
at  the  head.  A  line  of  Russian  ships  sunk  at  the  narrow  en- 
trance,  completely  defends  the  harbor  against  the  ships  of  the 


allies.  The  harbor  proper  is  a  creek  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and 
four  hundred  yards  wide  at  the  entrance,  which  indents  tlie 
peninsula  at  right  angles  with  the  roadstead.  Previous  to  the 
campaign  it  wiis  IicHeved  that  while  the  seaward  defences  of  the 
town  were  admirable,  it  could  he  easily  taken  from  the  land  side, 
where  it  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  defenceless.  It  is  true  that 
the  Russians  have  repaired  their  omission  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, but  the  manner  in  which  -they  have  sustained  the  siege, 
demonstrates  that  tliey  were  never  so  weak  as  the  allies   at  one 


not  hear  any  complaints  from  the  English  now  about  the  RussiaQ 
batteries  being  rotten.  *'  Four  of  these  forts  consist  of  three  tiers 
of  batteries.  We  were  of  course  unable  to  do  more  than  take  a 
very  general  survey  of  these  celebrated  fortifications,  and  there- 
fore cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  the  rooms  in 
which  the  guns  are  worked  are  so  narrow  and  ill-ventilated,  that 
the  artillerymen  would  be  inevitably  stifled  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
cbarge their  guns  and  their  duty.  But  of  one  fact  there  was  no 
doubt !  that,  however  well-fortified  may  be  the  approaches  to  Se- 


time  supposed  them  to  be.  It  is  a  little  curious  to  read  what 
Oliphant,  the  English  traveller,  said  of  the  place  in  185.3.  "Nothing 
can  be  more  formitlable  than  the  appearance  of  the  town  from  the 
seaward.  We  visited  it  in  a  steamer,  and  found  that  at  one  point 
we  were  commanded  by  twelve  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  For- 
tunately for  a  hostile  fleet  we  afterwards  heard  that  they  could 
not  be  discharged  without  bringing  down  the  rotten  batteries  on 
which  they  are  placeil,  and  which  are  so  badly  constructed  that 
they  look  as  though  they  had  been  done  by  contract."     We  do 


bastopol  by  sea,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  any  number 
of  troops  from  landing  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town  in 
one  of  the  six  convenient  bays,  with  which  the  coast,  as  far  as 
Cape  Kherson,  is  indented,  and  marching  down  the  main  street 
(provided  thev  were  strong  enough  to  defeat  any  military  force 
that  might  be'opposed  to  them  in  the  open  field),  sack  the  town 
and  burn  the  fleet."  Alas'!  it  is  much  easier  to  take  a  fortified 
town  upon  paper,  than  to  reduce  it  in  reality ;  and  the  event  has 
shown  that  Mr.  OUphantwas  a  false  prophet. 
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A  NEW  ENGLAND  FIRESIDE. 

In  the  present  design  Warren  has  given  us  n  very  felicitous 
representation  of  the  interior  of  a  good  old-fushioned  New  Eng- 
land homestead,  many  of  which  yet  exist,  remote  fmra  cities  and 
lai^  towns,  in  all  their  primitive  puritj'  and  attractiveness.  The 
picture  abounds  with  character  and  truth  of  detail.  That  wide- 
yawning  fireplace,  with  its  blazing  pile  of  walnut  and  oak,  resting 
on  the  andirons,  the  merry  children  nestling  in  the  chimney  comer, 
almost  awakens  a  sigh  of  regret.  How  illy  do  coal-grates,  and, 
worse  than  all,  furnaces,  supply  its  place  !  Hawthorne  says  that 
of  old  the  rallying  cry  was,  '*  figh*;  for  your  altars  and  your 
hearths!"  but  that  now-a  days  there  are  no  liearths  to  fight  for, 
and  that  a  summons  to  fight  for  our  air-tight  stoves  would  meet 
with  no  response.  Look  at  the  sturdy  yeoman,  seated  in  his  chair, 
with  his  weekly  newspaper  resting  on  tiis  knee.  That  print,  be 
sure  of  it,  is  thoroughly  conned,  advertisements  and  all,  and  the 
stalwort  farmer,  though  reading  little,  yet  digesting  all  he  reads. 


is  better  posted  up  than  many  a  city  man  who  has  reading-rooms 
and  libraries  at  his  command.  His  wife,  just  beyond  him,  is  ap- 
proaching with  the  latest  pledge  of  connubial  affection  in  her 
arms.  Further  off,  sits  the  aged  grandmother,  a  bright,  hale  old 
lady,  whose  warmth  of  heart  seventy  winters  have  not  been  able 
to  subdue.  The  old  grandsirehas  justgonetothe  door  to  welcome 
a  neighbor,  whom  the  faithful  mastiff  recognizes.  Two  or  three 
young  girls,  in  the  bloom  of  early  life,  are  seated  at  the  table,  busy 
as  New  England  girls  always  are.  A  boy,  w.io  is  doubtless  strug- 
gling to  master  the  mysteries  of  the  "chain  i-ulc,"  looks  up  from 
his  slate  to  see  what  is  passing  abound  him.  Through  an  open 
door,  we  see  a  pleasant-faced  maiden  entering  with  a  dish  of  ap- 
ples, the  customary  evening  treat,  escorted  by  a  young  man  with 
a  light,  whom  we  strongly  suspect  to  be  a  favorite  suitor.  Does 
it  require  two  persons  to  bring  up  one  plate  of  apples  ?  There  is 
a  little  innocent  mystery  about  this  which  we  shall  not  indiscreetly 
seek  to  fathom.    Every  portion  of  this  design  is  in  keeping.    Look 


at  the  row  of  flat-irons  and  eandle-sticks  upon  the  mantel-piece,  the 
strings  of  dried  apples  so  airily  festooning  the  cei^ling,  the  cat  by 
the  fireside,  and  the  gun  upon  the  rack.  That  old  gun  may  have 
been  an  heir-loom — an  old  king's-arra.  Its  loud  reports  of  old 
may  have  rung  the  knell  of  *'  heathen  savages  "  in  the  days  of  the 
Indian  wars — or  it  may  have  dealt  death  to  the  red-coats  in  the 
day  of  the  Concord  fight.  Now  its  pursuits  are  no  longer  homi- 
cidal. It  wars  only  upon  wild  geese  and  pigeons,  and  "  such 
small  deer."  It  is  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  a  scene  like  this.  "We 
do  not  look  with  jaundiced  eyes  upon  a  brilliant  ball-room,  crowd- 
ed with  graceful  forms,  whose  beauty  is  heightened  by  every 
adventitious  aid  that  luxury  can  invent  and  wealth  procure — we 
love  whatever  is  beautiful  and  bright — but  it  is  a  relief  sometimes 
to  turn  away  from  the  contemplation  of  the  highest  social  refine- 
ment and  splendor,  and  see  how  comfortable  and  happy  people 
may  ba  with  a  few  wants  and  no  luxuries.  From  such  firesides 
great  and  nobb  men  and  women  have  gone  fo/th  into  the  world. 
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BALLOr'S  PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 


OR — 

THE  HEIR  OF  GLENVILLE. 

A  DOBtESTIC  TALE  OF  EEVOLTTTIONABY  DAYS. 


by  francis  a,  durita6b. 

[concluded.] 
CH^VPTER  XIX. 

THE    DATTESY    UNMASKED. 

Some  days  have  passed  since  the  events  described  in  our  last 
chapter.  In  the  interim  an  event  had  occurred  which  may  liave  been 
anticipated  by  those  who  have  followed  thus  far  the  forlnncs  of  our 
characters.  Agatha  O'Hallorau  was  united  to  Sir  Asliley  Glcn- 
ville.  Not  in  private,  not  in  presence  of  a  few  friends.  They 
were  married  in  the  King's  Chapel,  before  a  glitterinrr  concourse 
of  British  officers  and  tory  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  British 
commander  gave  away  tlie  bride.  And  gloriously  she  looked  in 
her  splendid  attire — the  maturity  of  her  beauty  heightened  by 
every  adventitious  aid.  She  affected  no  coyness — she  neither 
blushed  nor  wept,  but  while  she  stood  calmly  before  the  altar  there 
was  a  flash  of  triumph  in  her  eyes,  and  lier  voice  was  calm  and 
unfaltering  as  she  uttered  the  responses.  Paul  Bolton  was  pres- 
ent, and  he  noted  with  inward  satisfaction  that  the  bridegroom 
was  pale  and  haggard,  that  his  voice  faltered  and  his  hand  trem- 
bled as  he  placed  the  ring  upon  the  finger  of  the  bride. 

"  I  could  have  broken  oft'  this  match,"  lie  muttered  to  himself. 
"  But  it  is  better  as  it  is.  The  blow  will  strike  down  two  instead 
of  one.  That  fiend  in  woman's  shape  coolly,  remorselessly  sought 
my  life — as  he  did.  But  I  have  them  in  my  grasp  ;  it  is  but 
tightening  my  fingers,  and  they  are  gone.  They  itch  to  be  at 
work." 

Yet  he  planted  himself  in  their  way  as  they  retired  from  church. 
Lady  Glenville  saw  him,  and  though  her  cheek  paled  beneath  its 
rouge,  her  eye  flashed  defiance  and  triumph  in  reply  to  his  inso- 
lent glance.  Sir  Ashley  caught  his  gaze — smiled  faintly,  and 
bowed.     Bolton  took  no  notice  of  the  salutation. 

The  next  day  he  applied  for  admission  at  Sir  Ashley's  door — ■ 
who  had  taken  possession  of  the  viscountess's  house — but  was 
not  admitted,  though  the  servant  handed  him  a  letter.  It  ran  as 
follows : 

*'  Sir  : — The  change  in  my  circumstances  compels  me  to  drop 
many  of  ray  bachelor  habits.  The  intimacy  between  us  must 
now  cease.  I  enclose  you  a  draft  for  a  thousand  pounds.  Regard 
this  as  a  final  settlement  of  our  accounts.  I  counsel  you  to  make 
the  most  of  this,  and  to  retire  with  it  to  some  place  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  where  you  are  unknown,  and  where  that  capital, 
with  your  own  abilities,  energetically  exerted,  will  place  you 
above  want.  Glenville." 

Bolton  contented  himself  with  returning  both  the  letter  and  the 
money  in  an  envelope. 

It  was  the  following  afternoon,  when  Sir  Ashley  Glenville  and 
his  bride  were  seated  in  their  drawing-room,  that  they  were  dis- 
turbed by  a  violent  noise  in  the  lower  hall.  A  moment  aftenvards 
the  door  was  burst  open,  and  Bolton  walked  in  with  flushed  face 
and  unsteady  step,  and  slammed  the  door  behind  him.  Both  Sir 
Ashley  and  Lady  Glenville  started  to  their  feet  at  this  intrusion, 
and  gazed  upon  Bolton,  the  former  in  alarm,  the  latter  in  indig- 
nation.    The  momentary  silence  was  broken  by  Bolton  himself. 

"  How  are  you  ?"  cried  he,  with  a  bitter  smile.  "  No  welcome 
for  your  friend  t  I  came  to  wish  you  joy.  I  haven't  yet  sliaken 
hands  with  you,  Sir  Ashley,  nor  saluted  your  bride." 

And  he  staggered  towards  Lady  Glenville. 

"  Stand  back,  sir !"  said  she,  sternly  ;  "do  not  dare  to  approach 
me." 

"  O,  very  well,  my  lady.  I  am  no  loser  by  your  anger.  But, 
by  your  leave,  I'll  sit.     It  isn't  the  first  time  I've  been  here." 

And  he  threw  himself  upon  the  sofa. 

"Will  you  suffer  this.  Sir  Ashley  ?"  asked  Lady  Glenville, 
indignantly. 

"How  comes  it,  sir,"  asked  the  baronet,  mustering  up  resolu- 
tion, "  that  you  dare  intrude  yourself,  after  having  been  forbidden 
the  house  ?" 

"  O,  I  dare  do  anything.  Sir  Ashley,"  returned  Bolton,  "except 
murder,  for  wealth  and  rank  !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  V 

"Nothing,  notliing,"  answered  Bolton.  "I'm  a  strange,  rat- 
tle-brained fellow,  and  talk  half  the  time  at  random.  I  merely 
stepped  in  to  have  a  quiet  half  hour's  chat  with  you.  Your  fel- 
low tried  to  stop  me  at  the  door,  but  I  soon  silenced  him.  I  knew 
that  Sir  Ashley  Glenville  could  never  have  given  orders  for  the 
exclusion  of  his  old  and  best  friend.  I  knew  the  note  you  sent 
me  the  other  day  must  have  been  a  jest,  and  here  I  am." 

"  I  desire  you  to  leave  the  house,"  said  the  baronet. 

"  I  will  not  leave  it,  Sir  Ashley." 

"  Then  I  shall  employ  force,"  said  the  baronet. 

"  You  had  better  not,  Sir  Ashley.  I  have  been  drinking,  as 
you  may  perceive,  and  what  with  the  fumes  of  the  wine,  and 
anger  at  insult,  I  might  use  language  that  you  would  not  care  to 
have  stranger  ears  imbibe." 

"  What  shall  X  do  V  half  whispered  Sir  Ashley  to  his  wife. 

"  Grant  what  I  ask — a  few  minutes'  conversation,"  said 
Bolton. 

"  If  Sir  Ashley  takes  my  advice,"  said  Lady  Glenville,  angrily, 


"  he  will  not  permit  you  to  pollute  this  house  a  moment  longer." 

"In-dccd!"  drawled  Bolton,  stretching  himself  at  full  length 
upon  the  softi. 

"  If  you  can  endure  this,"  said  Lady  Glenville  to  her  husband, 
shedding  tears  of  rage  as  she  spoke,  "I  cannot;"  and,she  hurried 
out  of  the  room,  slamming  the  door  behind  her. 

"  Now  then  !"  cried  Bolton,  springing  up,  locking  tlie  door  and 
putting  the  key  in  his  pocket,  "  we  are  alone." 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  cried  Sir  Ashley,  springing  to  the  bell- 
rope. 

"  Halt !"  shouted  Bolton,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  breast. 
"  Lay  a  finger  on  that  rope  and  you  are  a  dead  man."  And  he 
cocked  the  pistol  and  covered  the  baronet  with  the  sight. 

Sir  Ashley  sank  into  a  chair,  shivering  in  every  limb,  his  eyes 
glaring  upon  the  intruder  with  an  agonized  expression  of  fear. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  murder  me  1"  he  gasped  between  his  chatter- 
ing teeth. 

"Five  days  ago,"  said  Bolton,  still  covering  the  cowering  bar- 
onet with  the  pistol,  "  you  discharged  a  weapon  like  this  with  the 
intention  of  killing  me  like  a  dog." 

"You — you  arc  mistaken,"  faltered  the  baronet.  "I  never 
sought  your  life." 

"  Y''ou  lie,  Sir  Ashley  Glenville,"  answered  Bolton.  "Bntfear 
not ;  only  in  an  extreme  case  will  I  raise  my  hand  against  your 
life."  And  he  let  down  the  cock  of  the  pistol,  and  retumpd  the 
weapon  to  his  breast.  "It  is  not  written  that  you  are  to  die  by 
my  hand.     That  office  belongs  to  the  hangman." 

"  Insolent !" 

"  Silence  !  and  hear  mc." 

"Hear  mc,"  said  the  baronet.  "I  offered  you  a  thousand 
pounds  the  other  day." 

"  For  what  purpose  V 

"  To  purchase  your  absence." 

"I  rejected  it." 

"  The  sum  was  too  small.  Very  well.  Will  twice  the  sum 
content  you  V 

"  No." 

"Five  times  V 

"No." 

"  Ten  times — half  my  fortune  ?" 

"No,  no,  no !     Gold  has  no  longer  any  temptation  for  me." 

"  What  then  ?" 

"  Vengeance !"  * 

"  Vengeance  !  Paul  Bolton,  your  threats  are  impotent,  and 
you  know  that  you  are  playing  on  my  fears  when  you  utter  them." 

"  Do  I  ?  Y'^ou  shall  hear.  I  have  been  drinking,  it  is  true ;  but 
my  memory  is  unshaken.  You  cannot  have  forgotten  how  we 
first  met  V 

"  No  ;  you  came  to  commit  a  robbciy." 

"  Ay  ;  and  you,  to  do  murder." 

"  Villain  !"  cried  the  baronet,  starting  up. 

"  Sit  down  !"  said  Bolton,  imperiously,  "  and  let  me  say  my 
say.  My  designs  were  baffled — yours  were  not.  When  you  laid 
your  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  at  the  park  gate — which  neither  of 
us  can  forget — that  hand  was  red  with  blood.  The  steel  of  the 
assassin  had  slain  his  brother  for  that  brother's  gold  !" 

"  It  is  false,"  said  Ashley ;  "  false ;  you  have  no  proof  of  the 
charge  ;"  but  he  shuddered  as  he  said  it. 

"  I  have  the  strongest  proof — proof  that  will  consign  you  to  the 
doom  you  merit — the  dying  declaration  of  your  victim." 

"  I  believe  it  not,"  said  Sir  Ashley,  desperately.  "  But  if  so, 
you  are  as  deeply  steeped  in  guilt  as  I  am.  For  a  paltry  sum  of 
money,  you  murdered  my  brother's  child." 

"False!  false  as  your  hopes.  Sir  Ashley.  I  could  not  do  the 
deed — that  you  commanded  and  paid  for.  The  child,  the  right- 
ful heir  of  Glenville,  lives  ;  and  tlie  same  fatal  paper  that  gives 
him  rank  and  fortune,  consigns  you  to  the  gallows." 

"  It  cannot  bo,"  gasped  Sir  Ashley  ;  "it  cannot  be.  You  are 
an  adept  in  fraud,  and  you  have  fabricated  this  tale  to  beggar  mc. 
Stay,"  he  added,  opening  a  drawer  in  his  secretary,  "  Here  are 
bills — gold — a  set  of  diamonds,  take  them  all,  and  only  as  an 
earnest,  too.  I  am  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice.  Y'"ou  shall  be  a 
rich  man ;  you  shall  roll  in  wealth ;  you  shall  command  every 
luxury :  take  all ;  but  leave  me  my  ancestral  name  untarnished. 
Think  of  the  honor  of  my  house." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  the  honor  of  great  houses  ?  What  do  I 
care  for  your  honor  i  My  secret  might  have  died  with  mc — but 
you  sought  my  life ;  yon  proud  piece  of  guilty  flesh — she  for 
whom  you  did  the  damning  deed,  attempted  my  life.  Partners  in 
guilt,  you  shall  be  partners  in  punishment,  if  there's  law  in  Eng- 
land or  the  province.  We  may  not  meet  again,  and  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  witnessing  your  agony.  Half  my  ven- 
geance is  achieved — but  only  half.  Soon  the  proofs  I  speak  of 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  justice.  They  Jiavc  been  a  weary  burthen 
to  mc." 

"  Kill  mo,  merciless  villain  !  kill  mc,  and  end  my  misery,"  said 
the  baronet,  clasping  his  hands  in  supplication. 

"  I  will  not  kill  you,  because  I  am  merciless,"  said  Bolton,  with 
a  bitter  smile.     "  Farewell;  I  leave  you  to  your  reflections.". 

The  last  words,  however,  were  uttered  to  a  heedless  auditor  ; 
Sir  Ashley  heard  them  not ;  his  senses  seemed  to  forsake  hira  ; 
hii  head  sunk  upon  his  breast,  his  eyes  closed,  his  liands  hung  idly 
by  his  side.  He  knew  not  at  what  moment  Bolton  left  him ;  but 
when  a  light  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  he  sprang  as  if 
stung  by  a  serpent.  Looking  up,  he  beheld  Lady  Glenville  stand- 
in"  beside  him,  and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  her,  with  a  wan 
and  weary  smib  upon  his  lips. 

"  Agatha !"  lie  murmured  feebly. 

"Be  a  man!"  said  Lady  Glenville,  answering  the  weak  prcs^ 
sure  of  his  fingers  with  a  firm_  grasp. 


"  Y"ou  know  hot — you  know  not  what  that  man — that  fiend,  has 
been  telling  mc,  Agatha." 

"I  heard  every  word,  while  guarding  the  door  that  no  servant 
might  approach  it.  The  intoxicated  ruffian  took  no  pains  to 
moderate  his  voice." 

"  Then  you  heard  him  charge  me  with  murder  V 

"  I  heard  him  distinctly." 

"  And  you  hoard  me  deny  it  ?" 

"  That  was  well." 

"  And  you  believed  my  denial  ?" 

"  What  is  past  is  past,"  said  Lady  Glenville,  with  ashen  cheek. 
"  You  needed  gold — there  was  but  one  wuy  to  procure  it.  When 
a  life  stood  between  me  and  my  hopes,  I  removed  the  obstacle." 

"  0,  God  !  to  strive  to  endure  this  burthen  of  remorse :  to  see 
by  day  and  night  a  pale,  denouncing  spectre;  to  strive  to  utter 
words  of  prayer,  and  know  them  rejected.  0,  Agatha,  Agatha 
the  weight  is  uns  up  portable." 

"  Then  go  and  make  confession  of  your  sin.  Y''ou  know  the 
penalty.  Indulge  the  vile  rabljle  with  the  spectacle  of  a  noble 
criminal  undergoing  the  sentence  of  the  law :  hasten,  or  your 
accomplice  will  anticipate  your  movements." 

"  Then  you  believe  he  has  pi-oofs,  as  he  asserts  ?" 

"  As  surely  as  I  do  that  yonder  sun  is  shining  in  the  sky." 

"  Merciful  Heaven !" 

"  Heaven  is  not  merciful.  Let  us  defer  as  long  as  possible  the 
hour  of  its  certain  vengeance." 

"  Yes,  yes,  any  respite,  however  obtained.  But  how  to  win  it! 
Y'ou  heard  that  he  refused  all  bribes." 

"  Ashley,"  said  Lady  Glenville,  "  hear  me.  He  has  not  yet 
denounced  you.  You  have  still  time  to  act.  This  night  at  least 
is  yours.  Tiiink  you,  suspecting  this  man,  as  I  did,  that  I  have 
let  hira  pass  unwatchcd  ?  No  !  I  have  been  acting  while  you  were 
dreaming.  One  of  his  haunts,  where  he  goes  to  satisfy  Ijis  base 
love  of  drink  is  the  Anchor  tavcni,  in  Ship  Street.  I  have  seen 
the  landlord — " 

"  Yon,  Agatha  V 

"  Yes  ;  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  stoop  to  for  your  sake.  By 
dint  of  liberal  pay  and  promises,  and  by  hinting  that  this  man 
was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  British  government,  I  made  tho 
landlord  act  as  a  vigilant  spy  upon  all  Bolton's  actions.  The 
other  day  he  engaged  a  private  room,  and  there  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  a  stranger.  The  landlord  concealed  himself  in  the 
room  and  heard  every  word  they  said.  Though  they  believed 
themselves  quite  alone,  they  spoke  very  guardedly.  Bolton  spoke 
of  a  paper  he  had,  and  appointed  this  evening  to  meet  the  strang- 
er at  an  old  house  he  occupies  in  Ann  Street,  of  which  I  have  the 
number.  The  meeting  was  fixed  for  nine  o'clock  this  evening. 
The  stranger  was  to  gain  admittance  by  tapping  three  times  at 
the  chamber  door  :  and  Bolton  agreed  to  deliver  a  certain  paper, 
which  I  persuaded  the  landlord  was  a  proof  of  some  treasonable 
conspiracy,  but  which  my  heart  told  me  was  something  that  more 
nearly  concerned  us." 

"  Well,  what  can  I  do  V  asked  the  agitated  baronet. 

"  Do  1  Go  there  before  the  appointed  hour,  and  possess  your- 
self of  that  paper,  by  fair  means  or  foul." 

"  But  Bolton  will  be  on  his  guard." 

"  He  will  be  incapable  of  resistance.  You  see  that  he  has  been 
drinking  already.  He  is  incapable  of  managing  himself,  however 
great  the  stake  for  which  he  is  playing.  He  goes  hence  unerring- 
ly to  the  Anchor  Tavern,  and  there  the  landlord  will  ply  hira  with 
temptations  that  he  cannot  resist." 

"  Agatha !"  cried  Sir  Ashley,  "  you  have  saved  my  honor — my 
honor !  and  if  eternal  gratitude  and  love — " 

"  No  protestations,  Ashley.  Leave  them  for  the  hour  of  suc- 
cess. This  villain  foiled — his  proofs  destroyed — we  will  fly  to 
some  happier  land,  where  not  an  object  will  recall  the  past.  I  will 
teach  you  to  stifle  remorse  as  I  have  learned  to  stifle  it  myself. 
Courage ;  all  will  yet  bo  well  with  you." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

RETRIBUTION. 

Between  half  past  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  that  evening.  Sir 
Ashley  Glenville,  disguised  completely  in  a  horseman's  heavy 
cloak,  and  with  a  broad-leafed  hat  drawn  down  over  his  eyes — a 
costume  made  to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  that  which  the 
landlord  of  the  Anchor  Tavern  had  described  as  the  dress  of  Bol- 
ton's mysterious  visitor,  repaired  to  the  house  in  Ann  Street  in 
which  the  object  of  his  pursuit  resided.  Bolton's  apartment  wiis 
described  as  being  a  back  room,  the  door  of  which  opened  from 
the  head  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs.  The  street  door  stood  ajar, 
and  entering  the  house  on  tip-toe,  Sir  Ashley  found  himself  in 
total  darkness.  FeeUng  for  the  stair-rail,  he  groped  his  way  up- 
ward without  making  the  slightest  noise.  Airived  at  Bolton's 
door,  he  paused  to  reconnoitre.  Looking  through  the  keyhole, 
he  saw  the  object  of  his  search  sitting  listlessly  by  a  table,  on 
which  burned  low  in  its  socket  a  single  flickering  candle.  A  bot- 
tle and  glass  and  a  broken  pipe  showed  that  he  had  been  indulging 
in  his  old  habits.  There  was  a  vacancy  in  the  man's  face,  a  drop- 
ping of  the  lids  and  a  relaxation  of  the  facial  muscles,  which  Ud 
Sir  Ashley  to  believe  that  he  had  nearly  sacrificed  his  reason  to 
his  potations.  Somewhat  encouraged  by  these  indications,  he 
knocked  three  times  at  the  door.  At  the  first  knock,  Bolton  at- 
tempted to  rise  from  his  chair,  but  he  relinquished  the  effort,  and 
waiting  till  the  signal  had  been  repeated,  in  a  thick  voice,  bade 
his  visitor  enter. 

Sir  Ashley  availed  himself  of  the  invitation,  and,  not  without 
some  trepidation,  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  bis  enemy. 
Bolton  motioned  him  to  a  seat,  and  Sir  Ashley  drew  a  chair  to 
the  table,  keeping  his  face  in  the  shade. 
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"  Throw  off  your  clonk,  Mr.  Rcdland,"  said  Bolton,  gazing  with 
lack-lustre  eyes  at  him,  and  speaking  thickly  and  with  great 
diflSculty. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  baronet ;  "  I  am  cold." 

"  Cold,  cold  !"  ejaculated  Bolton;  "why,  I'm  on  fire.  Well, 
then,  if  you're  cold,  there's  fire  in  that  bottle;  warm  yourself. 
Fill  up,  man." 

Thinking  it  best  to  humor  him,  and  perhaps  requiring  some 
stimulant,  Sir  Ashley  obeyed  the  invitation,  and  swallowed  a  glass 
of  the  fiery  liquor. 

"  l^ow,  then,"  he  ventured  to  say,  "  to  business." 

"  Business  !"  muttered  Bolton,  pouring  out  a  glass  for  himself, 
with  an  unsteady  hand.  *'  Who  talks  of  business  ?  Haug  bus- 
iness. You're  my  guest.  We'll  make  a  night  of  it.  I've  got 
another — bottle — ay — who  talks  of  business  V 

"  But  my  time  is  precious." 

"  What — you're  afraid  of  the  redcoats,  eh  ?  They'd  never 
nose  you  out  here.  Come,  be  sociable.  Lay  aside  your  hat  and 
cloak.  I  want  to  see  your  face,  old  boy."  And  Bolton  plucked 
across  the  table  at  Sir  Ashley's  hat. 

"  Some  other  time,  my  good  friend;  I'm  iu  a  huny  now." 

"  Hullo !  your  voice  sounds  quecrly  to-night,  somehow  or 
other!" 

"  I  have  a  bad  cold,"  said  Sir  Ashley,  assuming  a  husky  voice. 
"  I  hardly  know  the  sound  of  my  own  voice." 

"  A  cold  !     Then  fill  up  again.     'Tis  a  sovereign  remedy." 

"  Xo,  no  ;  I  ean't  drink  any  more." 

"  Then  sing !  sing  us  a  roaring  song,  while  I  drink  for  you. 
It's  the  regular  forfeit,  you  know." 

*'  Mr.  Bolton,  the  paper!  the  paper!" 

"Ay,  that's  safe  enough,  here,"  said  Bolton,  slapping  his 
breast. 

"  Arc  you  sure  1" 

"  Quite  sure.     Don't  that  look  like  it  1" 

With  this  he  drew  from  his  breast  pocket  a  soiled  page  of  paper, 
(ipened  it  and  held  it  towards  the  light.  The  baronet  shuddered 
as  he  saw  the  faltering  characters  traced  by  a  hand  whose  blood  he 
had  congealed — a  hand  that  had  many  a  time  clasped  his  owu  in 
token  of  brotherly  affection.  Yet  he  mastered  his  emotion,  and 
stretching  forth  his  hand,  said  : 

"  Give  it  me — quick  !" 

"  Xot  so  fast,  comrade,"  said  Bolton,  restoring  the  paper  to  his 
pocket.  "  You  can't  use  it,  you  know,  at  least  just  yet.  You're 
a  rebel,  and  young  Clarence  is  a  rebel — and  everybody's  a  rebel 
but  me.     Hurrah  for  king  George  !" 

"  Give  mc  the  paper ;  it  is  safer  in  my  hands." 

"You  mean  to  insinuate,"  stammered  Bolton,  *'that  I'm — in- 
capable— of  taking  care  of  my  property  V 

"  The  paper — the  paper !"  cried  Sir  Ashley,  forgetting  the 
caution  he  had  all  along  observed. 

"Eh  ?  Zounds  !"  cried  Bolton,  starting  up,  and  holding  on  by 
the  table.  "  A  spy  in  the  camp!  You're  not  Julian  Redland. 
Who  are  you  V 

"  You  shall  know,  dog,  soon  enough  !**  cried  Sir  Ashley,  throw- 
ing off  his  cloak  and  unsheathing  the  sword  he  wore  under  it. 
*'  Drunk  as  you  are,  j'ou  must  know  that  I  am  desperate  ;  and  I 
■will  have  that  paper,  if  I  kill  you  to  obtain  it." 

A  sense  of  his  danger  partially  sobered  Bolton.  '  As  he  saw 
the  point  of  the  baronet's  sword  glittering  within  an  inch  of  his 
breast,  he  sprang  back,  and  drew  a  pistol. 

"Look  you,  Sir  Ashley,"  he  said,  with  an  oath;  "I'm  better 
armed  than  you  are.     Stand  back,  or  I  pull  trigger  !" 

At  this  raoment  three  knocks  were  heard  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  Bolton,  backing  as  he  spoke.  Redland 
entered  on  the  summons. 

"  Villain  !"  said  he,  confronting  Sir  Ashley,  who  cowered  be- 
fore his  piercing  gaze,  "  do  I  meet  you  face  to  face  again  ?  You, 
the  destroyer  of  my  reputation,  my  honor  and  my  peace ;  you, 
who  were  the  means  of  my  cruel  separation  from  the  wife  of  my 
bosom.     Why  are  you  here  V 

"  A  deep  game,  Rcdland,"  growled  Bolton.  "  He  wanted  to 
get  possession  of  the  evidence." 

"And  you,  too — drunk  !"  said  Redland,  reproachfully. 

"  I'll  keep  my  word,  though,"  said  Bolton.  "  Here,  take  the 
paper,  and  away  with  you."  As  he  spoke,  he  handed  the  paper 
to  Redland,  keeping  an  cjc,  as  he  did  so,  on  Sir  Ashley's 
movements. 

"  Kill  me  I"  said  the  baronet,  throwing  himself  on  bis  knees. 

"  lull  yourself,  if  you're  tired  of  life,"  answered  Bolton  ;  "  you 
have  a  weapon  in  your  hand." 

Sir  Ashley  looked  upon  the  cold  steel  and  shuddered.  Rising, 
he  sheathed  his  sword  and  folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast. 

"  Take  me,  then,"  said  he,  gloomily.     "  I  suiTender  myself. 

"I  have  no  authority  to  arrest  you,"  said  Rcdland  ;  "nor  even, 
after  all  that  has  passed,  do  I  thirst  for  your  life.  This  paper  will 
soon  be  in  the  hands  of  yoar  wronged  nephew.  It  is  for  him  to 
avenge  his  father's  death.  Come,  Bolton,"  said  he,  "you  must 
go  with  me :  you  are  incapable  of  taking  care  of  yourself,  and 
leave  this  bad  man  to  his  reflections." 

With  these  words,  Rcdland,  grasping  Bolton  firmly  by  the  arm, 
left  the  chamber.  For  a  moment  the  baronet  entertained  the  in- 
sane project  of  rushing  upon  them  on  the  staircase,  and  making 
one  more  desperate  effort  to  regain  the  document  on  which  his 
life  and  honor  were  staked.  But  he  abandoned  the  wild  idea,  and 
after  a  half  hour  of  agony  passed  in  solitude,  wended  his  way 
home,  and  recounted  to  his  partner  the  failure  of  the  project. 

Lady  Glenville  listened  to  the  narrative,  calmly,  without  a  word 
of  comment,  until  it  was  ended. 

"  You  played  bravely  for  the  stake,  Ashley,"  she  said  at  length  ; 

'  but  the  fates  were  against  you." 


"Do  you  see  any  hope  V  asked  Sir  Ashley, 

"None,"  was  the  deliberate  reply:  "all  is  lost — happiness, 
honor,  life." 

"I  would  have  fallen  on  my  sword,  but  I  had  not  the  courage." 

"It  is  a  violent  mode  of  suicide.  And  you  should  not  have 
thought  of  dying  away  from  me." 

"  That  will  be  my  fate,  Agatha,"  said  the  baronet,_ shuddering. 
"  I  must  mount  the  scaffold  alone." 

"  Why  choose  that  mode  of  death  V 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Agatha  ?  Choose !  Is  there  an  al- 
ternative V 

"  Perhaps.  But  you  are  weary.  You  need  some  refreshment," 
she  said,  soothingly.  "Postpone  all  thoughts  of  this  dismal 
affair  till  tomorrow.  The  soldier  sleeps  upon  the  eve  of  battle, 
the  condemned  criminal  the  night  before  his  execution.  You  are 
not  yet  denounced.  Lay  aside  your  heavy  cloak,  and  hat,  and 
sword." 

A  sudden  thought  flashed  on  Sir  Ashloj'*smind.  He  rushed  to 
the  window  that  looked  upon  the  street  and  tore  open  the  shutters 
and  the  heavy  curtains.  The  young  moon  gave  light  enough  that 
evening  to  define  objects  out  of  doors  with  some  distinctness.  He 
saw  two  men  in  cloaks  stationed  on  the  opposite  sidewalk  and 
evidentlj''  watching  the  house. 

"  Too  late  for  flight !"  he  muttered,  as  he  threw  off  his  outer 
garment. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Glenville  had  brought  from  the  buffet  a 
decanter  and  two  goblets. 

"  Come,  Ashley,"  said  she,  as  she  led  hira  to  a  seat,  "you  will 
not  refuse  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me." 

She  nlled  the  two  goblets  and  presented  one  to  her  husband. 
Mechanically  he  raised  it  to  his  lips  and  drank  off  the  contents, 
whili  she  pledged  him  in  the  other  glass. 

Exerting  her  utmost  efforts  to  fascinate  and  divert  his  mind. 
Lady  Glenville  gradually,  aided  by  the  wine  she  forced  upon  his 
acceptance,  won  his  thoughts  from  the  contemplation  of  his  fatal 
position.  He  seemed  spell-bound,  and  obeyed  a  will  stronger 
than  his  own.  He  spoke  of  happier  days  and  other  scenes;  of 
foreign  lands ;  of  strange  cities  he  had  visited,  with  singular 
animation  ;  though  ever  and  anon  he  paused,  and  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  while  a  shudder  ran  through  his  frame.  At  last 
his  flow  of  thouglit  and  language  ceased. 

"  I  am  weary,"  he  said  ;  "  yet  it  is  too  early  to  retire." 

"Lie  down  upon  this  sofa,  Ashley,"  said  Lady  Glenville.  "I 
will  smooth  the  pillows  for  your  head." 

He  rose,  tottered  to  the  sofa,  and  reclined  at  length  upon  it. 
Lady  Glenville  placed  herself  on  a  cushion  beside  him,  and  taking 
his  hand,  rested  her  hCad  upon  his  shoulder. 


The  next  morning,  a  sen'ant  girl,  entering  the  parlor,  started 
back  on  seeing  her  master  stretched  upon  the  sofa,  while  her  mis- 
tress was  sleeping  beside  him.  She  retired,  and  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  the  other  servants.  Some  hours  passed  away, 
and  then  the  footman  ventured  to  knock  at  the  door.  Receiving 
no  answer,  he  entered  the  room.  Sir  Ashley  and  Lady  Glenville 
had  not  stiired  from  the  attitudes  described  by  the  housemaid. 
Throwing  open  the  shutters,  the  man,  alarmed,  admitted  the 
full  light  of  day  upon  the  scene.  His  master  and  mistress  were 
both  dead ! 

The  news  spread  like  -wildfire,  and  the  excitement  in  the  town 
was  intense.  When  it  was  found  that  the  wine,  of  which  they 
had  evidently  partaken,  was  poisoned,  suspicion  fell  upon  the 
household,  and  the  servants  were  arrested  and  examined  ;  but  not 
the  slightest  circumstance  appeared  to  criminate  them.  The 
theory  of  suicide  was  then  reluctantly  admitted.  But  the  motive  ? 
Long  afterwards,  when  the  public  troubles  were  all  over,  and  the 
colonies  had  been  emancipated  from  the  British  yoke,  the  testi- 
mony of  Paul  Bolton,  with  the  corroborative  evidence  he  was  able 
to  adduce,  vindicated  the  character  of  the  steward,  and  stamping 
with  guilt  indelible  the  memory  of  Sir  Ashley  Glenville,  ex- 
plained the  reason  of  his  death.  But  none  knew  that  when  his 
resolution  faltered,  the  guilty  woman,  who  had  pushed  him  on  to 
the  commission  of  crime,  had  with  her  own  hands  prepared  the 
draught  that  sent  them  both  to  their  final  account — thus  persistent 
to  the  last  in  evil  doing. 

The  rightful  Heir  of  Glenville,  united  to  the  fair  Eleanor,  visited 
England  but  once  after  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
colonies.  With  the  avails  of  his  inheritance  he  established  him- 
self in  Lexington,  where  his  wife's  father  and  mother  also  took  up 
their  abode.  Hairy  Stanley  and  his  wife  (Lucy  Maywood  that 
was)  were  frequent  gnests  at  the  mansion-house,  where  he  and 
Glenville,  who  had  served  with  distinction  tlnoughout  the  war, 
fought  their  battles  over  again,  to  the  great  delight  of  tlicir  better 
halves.  The  immortal  Julius  Cjesar  vibrated  between  the  two 
establishments,  and  his  stories  about  the  surrender  of  "  Burgwine  " 
and  Coniwallis  were  none  the  less  interesting  because  highly 
colored  by  his  fertile  imagination. 

It  i.s  pleasant  to  record  the  virtues  of  this  happy  circle,  since 
we  have  been  forced  to  dwell  somewhat  upon  characters  that 
exhibited  the  darker  side  of  hnraan  nature.  We  sliould  be  glad 
to  add  that  Paul  Bolton  became  a  reformed  and  penitent  man; 
but  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  he  died  a  victim  to  his  intemper- 
ate habits.  We  must  find  our  consolation  for  his  unhappy  fate  in 
the  reflection  that  those  of  our  characters  who  were  true  as  steel 
and  pure  as  rjold,  enjoyed  at  last  the  happiness  they  merited. 


In  times  of  good  fortune  it  is  easy  to  appear  great — nay,  even 
to  act  greatly;  but  in  misfortune  very  difficult.  Tlie  greatest 
man  will  commit  blunders  in  misfortune,  because  the  want  of  pro- 
portion between  his  means  and  his  ends  progressively  increases, 
and  his  inward  strength  is  exhausted  in  fruitless  efforts. — Niebukr. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

HEART    TREASURES. 

BT   MARIA   ANDERSON. 

The  heart  has  many  treasures  which  are  valueless  to  the  world. 
Who  would  prize  the  drawer  which  contains  what  were  once  the 
playthings  of  little  Ella,  who  has  gone  to  live  with  the  angels — 
but  her  mother  ?  And  what  will  make  a  father  shed  such  briny 
tears — tears  that  will  chase  each  other  down  hi^  manly  cheeks — 
like  again  looking  upon  the  tiny  cap  and  cane  which  Willy  proudly 
called  his  own  the  very  day  before  he  died  ■? 

The  grave  has  a  strange  hold  upon  our  affections  :  we  are  prone 
to  believe  something  is  beneath  it  we  once  loved.  We  cling  to 
the  casket  when  all  that  made  it  dear  has  deserted  it.  The  form 
of  an  aged  parent  rises  before  us :  we  cannot  dissever  the  holy 
counsel  he  gave  us  from  the  form  in  which  he  was  clothed.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  a  disembodied  spirit;  it  must  have  a  form. 
Imagination  gives  back  our  friend  in  yonder  fleecy  cloud,  or  in  a 
twinkling  star,  or  lie  hovers  over  us  with  an  angel's  wing,  some- 
thing we  must  have  for  fancy  to  linger  upon. 

We  had  been  a  wanderer  upon  the  world's  wide  stage  for 
years — nurtured  in  the  school  of  suffering,  and  willing  at  any 
moment  to  resign  our  being :  we  felt  that  all  our  sympathies  were 
dried  up  ;  that  we  were  weary  and  would  fain  go  home — yes,  home, 
and  that  word  rekindled  our  affection,  and  we  presently  were 
carried  back  to  the  spot  where  we  first  breathed  the  vital  air.  Des- 
olation had  left  its  trace  upon  every  apartment ;  the  low  bedroom 
where  we  had  slept  so  many  years  seemed  to  have  first  decayed  ; 
the  chamber  where  with  my  sweet  sister  I  had  played  in  happy 
childhood,  was  tenantless,  and  I  was  pointed  to  the  high  modern 
dwelling  upon  the  hill  as  my  father's  last  residence;  but  my  heart- 
history  was  with  the  old  home  and  little  farm  attached.  I  stood 
upon  the  old  door-stone,  and  busy  memory  brought  again  to  my 
sight  the  reapers  in  yonder  field,  or  the  hay-makers,  preceded  by 
my  father,  who  always  took  the  lead.  I  heard  my  mother  chiding 
Alice  that  she  had  too  long  stayed  aw^ay  in  gathering  her  wild 
flowers — but  it  was  a  gentle  chiding,  and  then  she  bade  me  look 
upon  the  dripping  buds,  and  moss,  and  wild  honeysuckle,  which 
my  sister  had  so  tastefully  arranged  as  a  gift  to  her  lover,  whom 
ice  did  not  quite  love  because  he  would  one  day  pluck  our  fair 
flower  from  the  garden  of  our  home.  Yes,  we  stood  there,  as 
ever  ;  and  the  distressing  thought  came  to  us,  that  since  the  broad 
blaze  of  that  midsummer's  day  our  parents  had  passed  away,  and 
we  had  not  always  heeded  the  last  parting  counsel,  "  be  sure  and 
shttn  evil  company,  my  son  ;"  the  consciousness  of  this  disobedi- 
ence made  the  agony  of  soul  which  oppressed  mc  now — for  there, 
in  the  chambers  of  memory,  stood  the  sainted  purity  which  made 
my  eyes  bedim  with  tears,  I  mentally  exclaimed,  "  Would  to 
heaven  I  could  blot  the  sin  of  ingratitude  from  my  catalogue  of 
crimes." 

Hooked  upon  the  three  mounds  of  earth,  just  covered  by  a 
slight  fall  of  snow.  How  pure  was  such  a  coating.  Was  it  not 
an  emblem  of  her  who  had  planted  the  rose-tree  by  our  father's 
grave  ?  And  the  wintry  blast  swayed  a  tender  stem  upon  which 
there  were  a  few  decayed  snow-berries;  they  clung  to  the  stalk 
just  as  innocence  was  closely  embalmed  in  that  young  bosom. 
All  was  still  without,  around ;  why  did  the  life-blood  course  so 
hurriedly  through  my  system  1  There  was  a  heart-history  which 
we  will  not  tell :  God  grant  it  may  be  blotted  out  by  the  Record- 
ing Angel.  ■ 

Methinks  I  should  have  shuddered  to  have  wandered  thus  alone 
among  the  graves  of  strangers.  We  do  not  fear  to  tread  where 
our  dearest  friends  are  laid  away.  We  go  to  commune  with  them. 
It  softens  the  affections  to  recall  the  image  of  that  innocent  prat- 
tler who  used  to  sit  upon  our  knee  and  caress  us  with  his  tiny 
arms,  and  play  games  through  his  fingers.  We  wonder  about 
what  he  is  now  employed,  and  how  we  should  welcome  an  inter- 
view with  the  angel  who  took  him.  We  cannot  conceive  of  his 
never  inquiring  for  those  upon  whom  he  lived  while  here.  Nay 
more — that  venerated  sire  who  was  always  so  deeply  interested  in 
our  successes  and  grieved  over  our  losses,  and  encouraged  us  when 
disheartened,  and  whose  affectionate  love  never  waned,  we  would 
know  if  he  does  not  love  us  still  1 

And  when  we  feel  bereaved,  and  would  lie  down  in  the  valley 
beside  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  we  cannot  but  anxiously 
inquire  if,  with  the  mingling  of  our  ashes  with  theirs,  we  have 
not  a  type  that  our  spirits  arc  thus  closely  again  brought  in 
sympathy  1 

A  TURKISH  BRIDE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Post,  writing  from  Smyrna, 
says  ;  "  We  found  the  bride  sitting  cross-legged,  in  state,  in  one 
of  the  huts — a  position  she  had  occupied  since  the  preceding 
Wednesday,  and  would  occupy  until  the  Wednesday  following, 
when  her  finery  would  be  laid  aside,  probably  forever,  and  she 
would  begin  looking  after  the  donkeys,  driving  the  camels,  and 
perfoiTuing  a  variety  of  laborious  senices  for  her  future  lord,  as 
the  other  women  do,  who,  like  their  Indian  sisters,  have  all  the 
drudgei*y  of  their  tribe  on  their  shouldcre.  The  bride  wore  a  fan- 
tastic-looking head-dress  of  feathers,  flowers  and  tinkling  orna- 
ments, over  which  was  thrown  a  thin  rose-colored  woollen  veil, 
which  before  marriage  concealed  her  face  entirely,  but  now,  as  the 
ceremony  was  passed,  was  throwm  back.  Her  th"ess  seemed  to  be 
of  quite  handsome  silk  material,  probably,  we  ai-e  told,  descended 
from  her  grandmother,  to  be  in  turn  ti'ausmitted  to  her  posterity. 
Rarely  do  the  recipients  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
in  this  grand  costume  except  on  the  occasion  of  tbcir  wedding,  so 
there  is  not  much  danger  of  its  getting  worn  out,  and  it  never 
gets  out  of  fashion  with  these  primitive  people,  who  give  them- 
selves no  anxiety  about  the  latest  cut.  I  presented  the  bride  with 
a  bouquet,  which,  though  well  received,  evidently  suffered  much 
in  comparison  with  a  few  small  coins  put  into  her  hand  by  pome  of 
our  party." 
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THE  BLUE  JAY. 

We  hare  here  a  life-like  delineation  by  Audubon  of  thnt  well- 
known  American  bird,  the  bine  jay,  cn^ag;ert  in  h\s  customary 
avocation  of  pilferinj:;  and  devouring  the  egjj^s  of  another  bird. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  this  bird.  Beak  short,  strong, 
straight,  compressed  and  sharp;  the  base  of  the  nostrils  covered 
with  straishl,  bristlinfj  hairs.  Head  large,  neck  short,  body 
robust.  Tarsi  fine,  reticulated  and  salient  in  the  rear,  and  the 
same  length  as  the  middle  toe.  Anterior  toe  shorter  ;  nails  sharp, 
flattened  and  cutting.  Plumage  soft,  silky  and  brilliant.  Feathers 
of  the  head  elongated  and  raised  in  a  tuft.  Wings  short ;  the  first 
pen  a  little  shortened ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  longer  than  the  others. 
Tail  long,  and  spreading  in  twelve  long  feathers.  The  beak  and 
feet  are  of  a  brownish  black.  All  the  upper  part  of  a  fine,  deep 
blue,  puiTilish,  sliines  with  brilliancy.  The  tail  and  the  end  of 
the  secondary  plumes  are  white,  barred  transversely  with  black, 
as  well  as  itic  large  covers  of  the  wing.  A  large  band  of  the  same 
black  divides  the  occiput,  passes  behind  the  eye,  descends  on  the 
neck,  and  rounds  there  into  a  collar.  The  cheeks  arc  of  a  pale 
blue  ;  the  lower  parts  whitish  are  tinged  on  the  throat  and  under 
the  wings  with  reddish- brown.  The  length  of  the  bird  is  twelve 
inches,  the  extent  of  the  wings  is 
fourteen.  The  female,  smaller 
than  the  msle,  has  n  more  brown- 
ish breast,  the  upper  lints  of  a 
duller  blue.  The  climbing  plant 
twined  around  the  trunk  is  the 
Bitjtionia  railicans  (trumpet  honey- 
suckle). Audubon  tells  us  that 
this  egg-thief  plunders  every  nest 

he  finds,  feeds  on  the  eggs,  and  ^  v 

like  the  crow,  devours  the  little 
ones.  Ho  attacks  the  weak,  is 
afraid  of  the  strong,  and  flics  even 
before  his  fellows.  The  cardinal 
grossbeak  tlefies  and  beats  him  ; 
the  red  tbnish,  the  mocking-bird, 
and  others  weaker  than  himself, 
do  not  let  him  approach  their  nests 
with  impunity,  and  he  only  glides 
there  when  they  arc  absent,  to  de- 
vour everything.  Audubon  say3 
he  followed  one  who  made  hid 
rounds  from  nest  to  nest  as  reg- 
ularly and  quietly  as  a  physician 
visiting  bis  patients.  On  the  oth- 
er hand  he  was  a  witness  of  his 
UDguish  when  on  his  return  he 
found  his  mate  in  the  jaws  of  ft 
snake,  his  own  nest  destroyed  and 
bis  eggs  eaten  up.  He  says  that 
twenty  blue  jays  wliich  he  pur- 
chased at  LouisWlle  and  was  ship- 
ping at  New  Orleans,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  peopling  the  Knglish 
woods  with  them,  were  taken  in 
common  traps  baited  with  Indian 
com,  and  brought  rn  one  by  one 
as  they  were  captured.  On  put- 
ting them  in  the  cage  prepared 
for  their  transportation,  he  was 
iistonished  at  the  cowardice  of 
each  as  he  was  introduced  among 
his  brethren,  who,  after  a  few  days 
of  captivity,  had  become  as  gay 
and  frolicksome  as  when  enjoying 
the  freedom  of  the  forests.  The 
new  comer  rushed  into  the  dark- 
est comer  of  his  prison ;  his  head 
became  stupid  and  assumed  a  ver- 
tical position,  and  he  remained 
motionless.  But  on  the  next  day, 
everything  had  changed  ;  the  cap- 
tive was  again  the  impudent  bird, 
attackir^  the  com  ho  held  between 
his  claws,  hammering  it  with  his 
beak,  plucking  out  the  grains  and 
throwing  aside  the  divided  shell. 
When  the  cage  was  once  full,  it 
was  amusit^  to  hear  these  birds, 
perched  along  the  stick,  each  strik- 
ing his  kernel  of  com,  as  busy  at 
their  wtM-k,  and  as  regular  in  their 
blows  as  a  blacksmith  at  his  anvtl. 
They  eat  nuts,  chestnuts,  acorns, 
dry  fruit — almost  anything.  But 
they  prefer  fresh  beef,  and  fowl  is 
the  greatest  delicacy  to  them. 
They  perched  tranquilly  side  by 
side,  but  at  the  first  cry  of  alarm, 
uttered  without  a  cause,  the  terri- 
fied band  flew  round  the  cage,  and 
all  seemed  as  frightened  as  if  the 
most  terrible  enemy  had  been  in- 
troduced among  them.  They  sup- 
ported the  passage  wondert'ully 
well  and  reached  Livei-pool  in 
good  condition ;  hut  a  few  days 
afterwards  they  were  attacked  by 
a  malady  caused  by  insects  which 
adhered  to  all  parts  of  their  bod- 
ies, and  they  died  one  after  anoth- 
er. One  alone  survived,  and 
reached  London  so  covered  with 

insects,  that  the  naturalist  thought  he  could  only  get  rid  of  them 
by  employing  a  tobacco  bath,  which  killed  the  bird  instantly. 
Even  during  their  migrations,  the  jays  do  not  fly  great  distances  at 
once,  and  in  their  pauses  they  minutely  examine  woods,  fields, 
orchards  and  gardens,  where  it  is  easy  to  trace  these  loquacious 
pilferers,  except  when  a  hawk  cleaves  the  air ;  then  the  entire 
flock  is  silent  at  once,  and  gliding  into  the  thickest  part  of  a  wood, 
they  remained  mute  and  hidden.  The  form  of  the  jay  is  like 
that  of  the  crow  with  the  exception  of  a  shorter  beak.  There  is 
a  European  species,  which  is  entirely  black.  They  are  lively, 
petulant  and  rapid  in  their  movements,  exceedingly  noisy,  and 
liave  a  faculty  of  imitating  harsh  sounds.  They  are  not  reqdily 
domesticated,  and  even  when  tame  they  injure  their  plumage  by 
dashing  themselves  against  the  bars  of  their  cage  in  their  rest- 
lessness. Whenever  a  bird  of  prey  appears  they  utter  piercing 
cries  in  a  high  key,  which  give  the  alarm  to  all  the  feathered 
fraternity.  Owls  are  their  deadly  enemy.  Whenever  a  sports- 
man appears,  they  utter  the  same  cries,  and  alarm  the  whole 
woods.  When  tamed,  they  can,  like  crows,  bo  lauglit  to  repeat 
certain  words,  and  imitate  the  filing  of  a  saw,  etc.  Though  not 
amiable,  they  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  give  great  animation 
to  the  woods.  They  indulge  no  familiarity  ^^^th  man,  and  discover 
ull  that  shyness  and  timidity  so  natural  to  thieves. 


BEHIND  THE   SCENES, 

Almost  every  play  goer  hiis  a  hankering  to  go  behind  the  cur- 
tain and  witness  that  mysterious  life  which  gives  birth  to  the 
illusions  that  enchant  him  from  the  stage,  though  the  penalty  of 
the  gratification  of  his  curiosity  may  be  entire  disenchantment. 
The  London  Ladies'  Newspaper  gives  the  best  sketch  we  have 
seen  of  matters  and  things  on  the  working  side  of  the  curtain. 
*'  Suppose,  just  for  a  little,  we  digress  here,  and  go  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  play  house,  and  see  what  those  strange  folks  that 
go  in  and  out  of  "the  tiny  door  are  doing.  Have  you  ever  been 
there?  No  1  Then  corne  along — we  have;  and  you  shall  have 
the  benefit  of  our  experience.  We  pass  that  cross,  sour-countc- 
nanccd  man,  sitting  in  a  stuffed  scat  at  the  stage  door.  He  is  the 
hall-kccper.  We  take  no  notice  of  the  ill-grained  remark  that 
the  said  hall  keeper  made  as  we  passed  him,  and  threading  a  long 
avenue,  full  of  what  can  bo  best  described  as  "  one  thing  and 
another,"  we  find  ourselves  among  a  number  of  "  flats,"  pieces 
of  old  forests,  bits  of  castles,  and  "  one-halfs  "  of  mansions,  shops, 
chambers,  and  the  dcuec-knows-what.  In  fact,  wo  are  at  the 
"  wings"  of  the  stage;  and  looking  around,  we  see  a  number  of 
well  dressed  people  of  both  sexes,  chatting  and  laughing  in  a 
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cureless,  off-hand  manner,  while  here  and  there  a  ray  of  cloudy 
light  (like  a  sunbeam  tarnished,  if  such  a  thing  could  he),  strag- 
gling through  the  crevices  of  a  wilderness  of  what  are  technically 
termed  "travellers"  and  "sky-borders,"  suspended  over  tho 
stage,  shedding  a  dull,  sickly  glare  on  the  objects  around.  There 
is  a  single  man — who  is  nearsighted  and  wears  spectacles — in  the 
orchestra,  humming  a  melody,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  gaunt, 
unsnuffed  stump  of  a  candle,  transcribing  it  on  a  half-sheet  of 
greasy  music  paper.  Ho  is  the  repcteteur,  and  is  ransacking  his 
memory  for  scraps  of  popular  airs  to  introduce  in  the  "  comic  bus- 
iness "  of  the  pantomime — a  duty  wliich  the  leader  has  left  to  his 
assistant  because  he  has  displayed  much  tnct  at  adaptation.  A 
small  table  is  standing  near  the  foot-lights  at  the  "  prompt-side  " 
of  the  stage,  near  which  the  stage-manager — a  chunky,  potstom- 
a'-hed  person,  with  a  gruff  voice  and  bright  eye — is  standing  with 
his  arms  folded,  looking  up  tho  stage.  A  half-shabhy  man  in  a 
slouched  cap  and  round  jacket,  which  smells  louclh/  of  tui-pcntine 
and  varnish,  is  standing  by  his  side,  engaged  in  conversation.  It 
is  rude  to  listen  to  folk's  talk,  but  as  they  are  evidently  convers- 
ing about  nothing  private  or  special,  we  will  violate  Chesterfield 
for  once,  and  draw  near  and  hear  what  they  are  saying.  Tho 
stage-manager  has  infused  a  deal  of  importance  in  his  manner, 
and  now  speaks.     He  addresses  the  property-man  :  "  Remember, 


Mr.  Brown   (property  raen  rarely  have  fanciful  names),  to  get 
those  masks  as  hideous  as  posoiblc  for  the  second  scene.     Don't 
spare  the  ro^e-pink  and  Dutch  metal  in  the  least,  for  those  masks 
arc — mark!  the    ttlJin{j   points  oi' the  introductory  scenes.       Tell 
Wilson  (Wilson  is  the  head  carpenter)  to  see  that  those  sinks  run 
easily,  and    all  the  grooves    had    better    be    oiled.     The  gauzes, 
too,  must  be  overhauled,  for  when  we  used  them  in  the  *  Spirit  of 
the  Fountain,'  they  looked  very  shib"  (meaning  shabby,  but  the 
stage-manager  has  a  habit  of  clipping  his  words).      He  continues 
— "  Let  me  caution  you  now,  while   I  think  of  it,  in  this  castle- 
scene  to  blend  the  fires  as  much  as  you  can.     Don't  get  too  much 
red  in  the  water-set  nor  too  much   green  on  the   towers.      That 
'  goblin  oak  '  had  better  come  down  to  the  second  '  groove,*  and 
let  the  shadoTvs  fall  back,  bang  against  the  wall."     During  these 
remarks,  the  stage  manager  mal>es  a  great   variety  of  motions 
with  his  hands  while  in  the  act  of  pointing,  several  of  which  are 
imitated  by  the  clown  in  the  forthcoming  piece,  who  is  standing 
at  the  wing,  and  who,  being  a  great  wag,  and  considered  apt  at 
imitation,  is    always  on  the  alert  to  signalize   himself.      A  tall, 
shnder  man  at  this  juncture   passes  acrot*s  the  stage  at  the  back. 
He  has  on  canvass  overalls,  garnished  with  miscellaneous  daubs 
of  color,  as  if  he  had  been   a  tar-_ 
got  for  painted  bullets.    The  stage- 
manager  beckons   him,  aud   ihey 
retire  to  their  room  to  talk  over 
certain  "  matters  and  things  "  con- 
cerning the  scenery  and  pictures 
of  the  pantomime.   The  property- 
man  has  gone  to  that  dingy,  long, 
low  apartment,  which  is  the  sanc- 
htm  where    he  manufactures  can- 
vass legs  of  mutton,  stnffcd  sticks, 
perpetually  red-hot  pokers,  gold- 
en goblets,  rag  babies  and  sham 
puddings  by  the  grojs.      We  will 
peep  in,  and   see  what  can  he  de- 
fined in  the  dull  haze  that  pervades 
the  room.    A  pot  of  glue  is  smok- 
ii}g  over  a  spirit  lamp  on  a  table, 
and  close  beside   it  arc  a  number 
of   little   hooks   containing  gold- 
leaf,  or  something  rcpembliug  it, 
and  chips  of  bright  foil.      A  cart- 
load of  jjaraphernalia  is  "kicking 
about "  on  the  tables,  under  them, 
helter-skelter — anywhere.      There 
are  wooden   legs  (gcneralljr  used 
by  the  old  commodores),  jockcy- 
caps,   old  spurs,  bits  of   sponge 
(fnuch    aflfectcd    by  the  villain  of 
the    melo-dramas   to   supply   the 
blood    when  he   meets   his   end), 
fi<-titiou8  harps    (on  which  many 
sweet    imaginary   melodies  have 
been  played),  Indian  calumets  and 
tomahawks,    Chinese  lanterns, 
dancing-jacks,    parti-colored   um- 
brellas (useful  for  '  Paul  Pi-y '  or 
pantomimes),    artificial    icicles 
(warranted  not  to  melt),  crowns 
and  cushions,  beadles'  staffs  and 
fairy  wands,   canes,    snuff-boxes, 
papier  mache  pound  cakes,  decep- 
tive lemons,    drawerless   chefFon- 
iers,  ingeniously  suppositious 
fowls  ready  trussed,  pocket-book9, 
containing  countless  sums  of  im- 
aginative bank-notes    (always  car- 
ried by  the  old  uncles  from  India 
in  the  comtdics),  and  if  we  were 
to  examine  closely,  we  should  see 
almost    every  article,    only  more 
or  less  sham   in  its  construction, 
met  with  in  real  life.     It  is  scarce- 
ly necessary  for  us   to  ascend  to 
the    paint-room,   where    several 
artists  are  outlining,  laying  on  the 
color,  filling  in,  and  creating  land- 
scapes  and   '  realms   of  bliss '  in 
short  order.     We  should  only  get 
our  trousers  smeared  if  we  went 
up,   and    perhaps     interrupt    the 
workmen  ;    so,   first   glancing   at 
the  front  of  the  house,  which  is 
covered  with  strips  of  muslin,  and 
pausing  for  an  instant  just  to  get 
a  peep  at  the  face  of  that  pretty- 
girl,  the  prfmitre  coryphee,  who  is 
practising  a  coup   in   short  skirts 
and  faded  round-ioid  slippers,  we 
will  once  more  seek  daylight,  and 
leave  the   folks    to   rehearse   the 
pantomime  with  a  clear  stage. 

A  WIRIER  LARESCAPE. 

Willis,  in  a  late  Idkwild  lefler 
furnishes  his  readers  with  the  fol- 
lowing winter  landscape  sketch. 
"  On  my  favorite  curative  princi- 
ple of  counter-irritation,  I  started 
off,  with  a  stuffed  head,  for  a  sharp 
trot  in  the  snow-storm,  a  day  or 
two  ago,  and  so  chanced  to  see 
one  of  those  private  theatricals 
with  which  Nature  makes  our  country  entertainments  correspond 
to  the  dramatic  season  in  the  city.  I  had  been  gone  two  hours 
among  the  hills,  and  the  sky  and  my  mucous  membranes  had 
meantime  been  clearing  up  together.  It  had  stopped  snowing 
and  I  had  stopped  snuffiing ;  and  the  sun  was  setting  with  a  glow 
in  the  west,  of  which  tho  blood  in  my  veins  felt  like  a  rosy  par- 
taker. Slacking  rein  as  I  entered  the  gate,  and  removing  a  pair 
of  '  green  goggles '  (excellent  uglinesses  with  which  to  protect 
weak  eyes  from  the  patter  as  well  as  the  glare  of  the  snow,  in 
riding),  I  became  suddenly  aware  of  a  scene  of  extraordinary 
beauty.  The  soft  and  feathery  snow  had  so  completely  foliagcd 
the  trees  that  they  looked  full  and  shady,  as  in  June.  The  woods 
on  either  side  had  tho  expression  of  leafy  impenotrableness  which 
enchants  the  forever  refuge-seeking  eye  ;  the  meadows  and  slopes 
were  carpeted  with  the  evenness  of  a  lawn ;  and  over  all  was 
spread  the  warm  color  of  tho  kindling  sunset.  It  was  mid- 
summer, perfonned  in  white — its  burthen  of  leaves  all  there,  and  its 
press  and  crowd  of  flowers  inimitably  copied  in  snow-flakes.  The 
picturesque  and  beautiful  half-mile  from  the  river-gate  to  our 
door — over  meadow  and  brook,  and  along  the  wooded  terraces 
and  rocky  precipices  of  tho  glen — will  never  bo  more  superb  in 
summer, "than  I  saw  it — riding  alone,  too,  a  most  unwilling  mil- 
lionaire, to  have  such  wealth  to  myself — in  the  midst  of  winter." 
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THE  RED  THRUSH. 

We  have  here  before  us  one  of  those  charmino;  bird  scenes, 
which  only  Audubon  could  delineate :  at  once  the  work  of  an 
artist,  a  naturalist  and  a  poet.  We  have  before  us  a  thrilling 
episode  of  bird-life,  a  bird-trtigedy,  as  it  were,  that  thrills  the  heart 
of  the  spectator,  like  some  sad  event  in  human  life.  A  feloa 
snake  has  invaded  the  peaceful  retreat  of  a  pair  of  thrushes,  has 
killed  the  mother- bin.i,  and  darts  out  his  spiteful  tongue,  hissing 
at  the  brave  but  agonized  survivor,  who  stands  on  the  edge  of  his 
nest  defviu"-  his  aggressor.  Another  pair  of  neighbor  thrushes, 
hearin"-  the'^notes  of  distress,  have  flown  to  the  rescue,  and  are 
bravely  waging  war  against  the  common  enemy.  The  red  thrush, 
or  little  mo7'king  bird  of  Aniei'ca,  has  a  black,  slender,  longish 
beak  slitrhtlv  curved,  compress,  d,  pointed,  arched  over  the  middle 
mandible,  sharp  o^i  the  edges,  tl.e  end  curved,  the  lower  mandible, 
clear  blue  at  the  base,  is  almost  straight ;  the  nostrils  oblong,  half 
closed  by  a.  membrane.  The  gt  neral  fonn  of  the  bird  is  elegant 
and  li<Tht ;  its  feet  bro\vn,  long  imd  strong :  its  tarsi,  compressed, 
are  reticulated  towai-ds  the  upper  part,  as  well  as  the  toes  and  tibia. 
Its  soft  plumage  is  spotted,  dapi  led  i^  the  word.  The  first  pen 
of  the  wings  is  short ;  the  fourth  an  I  fifth  longer ;  there  are  a 
dozen  in  the  tail,  all  long  and  va- 
riated.  The  iris  is  yellow.  The 
general  color  of  the  bird  is  a  bril- 
liant reddish  bro\vn.  Across  the 
two  long  wings,  on  the  extremity 
of  the  little  covers,  and  on  that  of 
the  secondary  feathers,  are  two 
fine  white  nivs,  fringed  with  black 
above.  The  under  part  of  the 
bird  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  with 
spots  of  rich  brown;  the  last 
covers  of  the  tail,  tinged  with  red, 
appear  less  deep.  The  length  of 
these  birds  exceeds  seven  inches, 
the  spread  of  the  wings  twelve. 
The  nest  is  built  in  the  bjaok  oak, 
a  common  species  in  Kentucky, 
the  wood  of  which  serves  for  fuel, 
while  the  abundant  acorns  fatlen 
hogs.  The  black  snake,  which  is 
verv  active,  climbs  along  the 
trunks  of  trees,  and  glides  among 
the  bushes  and  disappears  with 
such  velocity  that  it  escapes 
all  pursuit.  This  snake  feeds  on 
birds,  frogs,  eggs,  little  quadru- 
peds, and  shows^■  great  antipathy 
toother  species  of  serpents,  whiiih 
he  fights,  to  the  dirath,  on  the 
slightest  provocation,  although 
destitute  of  fangs. 


PENNY  MICROSCOPES. 

There  is  an  ingenious  mechanic  in  London  who  sells  micro- 
scopes at  a  penny  each.  They  are  made  of  a  common  pill-box  ; 
the  bottom  taken  out  and  a  piece  of  window-glass  substituted.  A 
small  eye-hole  is  bored  in  the  lid,  and  thereon  is  placed  the  lens, 
the  whole  apparatus  being  painted  black.  Upon  looking  through 
one  of  these  microscopes  we  were  surprised  to  find  hundreds  of 
creatures,  apparently  the  size  of  earth-worms,  swimming  about 
in  all  directions ;  yet  on  the  object-glass  nothing  could  be  seen 
but  a  small  speck  of  flour  and  water,  conveyed  there  on  the  end 
of  a  lucifer  match  from  a  common  inkstand,  whicli  was  nearly 
full  of  this  vivified  paste.  Another  microscope  exhibited  a  single 
representative  of  the  animal  kingdom  showing  his  impatience  of 
imprisonment  by  kicking  vigorously.  Though  we  must  confess 
a  shudder,  we  could  not  help  admiring  the  beauty  of  construction 
of  this  little  monster,  which,  if  at  liberty,  would  have  excited 
murderous  feelings  unfavorable  to  the  prolongation  of  its  exis- 
tence. The  sharp-pointed  mouth,  with  which  he  works  his  dig- 
gings ;  his  side-claws  wherewith  to  hold  on  while  at  work ;  and 
his  little  heart,  pulsating  slowly  but  forcibly,  and  sending  a  stream 
of  blood  down  the  large  vessel  in  the  centre   of  his  white  and 


F.\R3IlKti  IN  PALESTINTS. 

Two  years  ago   an   efFoit   was 

made  in  a  new  line  to  ameliorate 

the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 

Palestine.         Seven     Amcrii-aTis, 

with  impvovcd  ploughs  and  other 

tools,  and  American  seeds,  located 

upon  a  piece  of  land  seven  miles 

from  Jerusalem,   one   mile  from 

Beth'ebera,  and  made  preparations 

for  farming  after  the  American 

system.     Their  location  was  in  the 

valley  of   Artos,   upon   the    very 

site  of  one  of  the  gardens  of  Sol- 
omon.    Their  friends  in  the  city 

were  much  opposed  to  their  going 

out  there  to  reside,  urging  them,  if 

thev  were  determiued  to  cultivate 

the'  soil,   to    keep   their  residence 

in  the  city,  for  fear  of  the  Arabs. 

This  did  "not  suit  their  plans,  and 

they  took  up   their  residence  on 

their  land  and  commenced  oper- 
ations, pIou-_^hing  deep  with  one  of 

our  best   ploughs,  harrowing  with 

ao    iron-toothed   harrow,  such  as 

was  never  seen  there  before,  and 

planting    com ,    potatoes,    beans, 

peas,  oats,  barley,  wheat  and  all 

other  sorts  of  garden-vegetables  ; 

in  short,  making  a  perfect  Amer- 
ican farm.  The  operations,  in- 
stead of  exciting  the  jealousy  of 

the  Arabs,  aroused  them  to  a  state 

of  surprise,  and  the  news  of  what 

the  Americans  at  Solomon's  were 

doing,   and   the   wonderful    tools 

they  were  using,  and  how  peace- 
able  and  quiet   they  were,  never 

saying  anything  about  their  reli- 
gion,  flew  on   the  wings   of  the 

wind ;  visitors  came  to  look  and 

wonder.     The  rapid    manner   in 

which  the  smith  heated  his  iron, 

and  hammered  it  into  just  such  a 

shape  as  he  desired,  was  beyond 

the  comprehension  of  the  simple- 
minded  people.     One  day  the  farm 

received  a  visit  from   twcnty-Hve 

sheiks,  who   inspected  the  tools, 

and  the  way  they  were  used,  and  the  effect  they  produced,  and 

looked  at  the  growing  crops,  so  much  beyond  everything  they  had 
seen  before,  and  then  turned  their  heads  "together  to  consult  upon 
the  wonders  they  had  witnessed.  The  conclusion  was  that  the 
people  must  possess  a  vcrj-  superior  kind  of  religion,  as  that  is  the 
standard  upon  which  they  base  all  their  estimates  of  character. 
They  made  applications  at  once  for  several  of  their  sons  to  serve 
as  apprentices  to  learn  American  farming,  and  did  not  even  object 
that  they  should  be  taught  tiie  American  religion ;  for  surelv,  said 
they,  it  must  be  better  for  them  to  cultivate  such  a  fruitful  soil 
than  star\'e  in  the  city,  as  many  of  them  have  done ;  and  they 
begin  to  apply  for  situations  as  laborers,  notwithstanding  that  the 
priests  always  taught  them  that  it  was  derogator\'  to  the  national 
character  of  the  Hebrews.  But,  under  the  protection  of  the 
American  farmers,  the  Arabs  will  permit  them  to  labor,  and  it  is 
now  a  matter  of  serious  discussion  among  those  who  know  of  the 
success  of  this  enterprise,  whether  the  most  feasible  plan  for  col- 
onizing the  Jews  in  Palestine  is  not  to  make  them  cultivators  of 
the  soil.  Owing  to  some  ditBculty  which  arose  in  regard  to  the 
title  of  the  land  they  commenced  on  in  the  valley  of  the  Artos, 
the  little  colony  moved  last  year  to  the  Plains  of  Sharon.  The 
number  consists  now  of  ten  Americans,  male  and  female,  and 
two  Germans. — Granite  Farmer. 


EDMUND  KEAN  AND  CHARLES  JKE3IBLE. 

Between  the  impersonations  of  Kean  and  Kemble  there  was  a 
frontal  opposition  arising  from  the  opposite  nature  of  their  different 
temperaments.  Kean  never  played  a  part  thoroughly  :  he  disre- 
garded unity  altogether — probably  he  was  incapable  of  forming 
for  himself  a  complete  or  harmonious  idea  of  any  dramatic  char- 
acter. He  acted  detached  portions  alone ;  but  upon  these  he 
flung  himself  with  all  his  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength,  moral 
and  physicjil.  For  such  abrupt  and  spasmodic  efforts  he  possessed 
particular  physical  qualifications.  An  unrivalled  command  of 
sinewy  and  expressive  gesture ;  eyes  that  emitted  tender  or  bale- 
ful light ;  a  brow  and  lips  that  expressed  vigor,  intensity,  and 
indomitable  resolution ;  and  a  voice  running  through  the  entiro 
gamut  of  passion,  and  passing  easily  from  an  exquisitely  touching 
tenderness  to  the  harshest  dissonance  of  vehement  passion.  Hence 
Kean,  who  was  seldom  happy  in  long  sustained  speeches,  was 
incomparable  in  all  striking,  sudden  and  impulsive  passages. 
Who  that  ever  heard  can  forget  the  unutterable  tenderness  of  his 
reply  to  Desdemona  soliciting  for  Cassio's  restpration  to  favor: 
"Lei;  him  come  when  be  will,  I  can  deny  thee  nothing ;"  tlie 
blank,  comfortless  despair  of  his  "Farewell  the  tranquil  mind, 
farewell  content ;"  or  the  hot, 
tearless  agony  of  his  "  0,  Dcsde- 
mona,  away,  away."  Who  that 
ever  saw  him  can  forget  his  attitude 
and  look — the  one  graceful  as  a 
panther  in  act  to  spring,  the  other 
deadly  as  a  ba'feilisk  prepared  to 
strike — when  awaiting   the   close 

ri- of  Anne  of  Warwick's  clamorouB 

passion  of  grief?  or  the  glance  of 
Overreach  when  Marrall  turns 
against  him  1  or  the  recoil  of  Luke 
from  his  overweening  mistress 
Lady  Frugal  1  or  Shylock's  yell 
of  triumph — "  A  Daniel  come  to 
judgment?"  or  the  fascination  of 
his  dying  eyes  in  Richard,  when, 
nnarmed  and  wounded  to  death, 
his  soul  seemed  yet  to  fight  with 
Richmond  ?  In  recording  these 
gifts — endowments  of  nature  rath- 
er than  results  of  study — we  de- 
sire to  draw  and  to  impress  this 
distinction:  I.  That  such  intel- 
lectual and  physical  qualities  as 
Kean  possessed  belong  to  the 
emotional  rather  than  to  the  poet- 
ical phase  of  the  drama  ;  that  the 
opportunities  for  their  employ- 
ment are  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
are  seldom  offered  except  by 
Shakspeare  himself;  and  that 
they  do  not  and  should  not  be 
supposed  to  supersede  the  earnest 
study  of  human  nature,  or  that 
mental  and  bodily  discipline  which 
the  vocation  of  the  actor  demands. 
2.  That  whereas  an  actor  like 
Keau  is  extremely  limited  in  his 
range  of  parts  (the  number  of 
his  great  parts  was  six  or  seven 
at  most),  an  actor  like  Charles 
Kemble,  in  view  of  his  catholic 
study  of  art  as  a  whole,  of  hia 
liigh  general  cultivation,  of  his 
patient  elaboration  of  details,  is 
enabled  to  fill  with  success  various 
and  even  dissimilar  departments 
of  the  drama,  and  to  combine  in 
one  and  the  same  person  the  en- 
dowments of  a  great  tragic  and  a 
great  comic  actor.  The  example 
of  Kean  would  be  of  little  service 
to  any  performer  not  similarly 
gifted  with  himself;  the  example 
of  the  Kemblcs  is  available  even 
to  the  humblest  members  of  their 
profession,  and  so  long  as  it  was 
followed  and  held  in  honor,  so  long 
did  the  stage  retain  performers 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  the 
classical  drama  of  England. — 
tyazer. 


THE    UED    THRUSH. 

transparent  body,  could  also  be  seen  and  wondered  at.  Whf  n 
the  stock  of  this  sort  of  game  runs  short,  a  common  ca-rot  seed 
is  substituted,  which,  when  looked  at  through  a  magnifier,  is  mar- 
vellously like  an  animal  having  a  ttiick  body  and  numerous  legs 
projecting  from  the  sides ;  so  like  an  atiiraai  that  it  has  been  mis- 
taken by  an  enthusiastic  philosopher  for  an  animal  created  in,  or 
by,  a  chemical  mixture  in  conjunction  with  electricity.  We 
bought  several  of  these  microscopes,  determined  to  find  but  how 
all  this  could  be  done  for  a  penny.  An  eminent  microscopist 
examined  them,  and  found  that  the  magnifying  power  was  twenty 
diameters.  The  cost  of  a  lens  made  of  glass,  of  such  a  power, 
would  be  from  three  to  four  shillings.  How,  then,  could  the 
whole  apparatus  be  made  for  a  single  penny?  A  pen-knife 
revealed  the  mystery.  The  pill-box  was  cut  in  two,  and  then  it 
appeared  that  the  lens  was  made  of  Canada  balsam,  a  transparent 
gum.  The  balsam  had  been  heated,  and  carefully  dropped  into 
the  eyehole  of  the  pillbox.  It  then  assumed  the  proper  size, 
shape,  transparency  and  polish  of  a  well-ground  lens.  Our  in- 
genious lens-maker  infonned  me  that  he  had  been  selling  these 
microscopes  for  fifteen  years,  and  that  he  and  his  family  conjointly 
made  them.  One  child  cut  out  the  pill-boxes,  another  the  gap, 
another  put  them  together,  his  wife  painted  them  black  and  he 
made  the  lenses. — N.  Y.  Mirror. 


A  GREAT  WORK  IN  ITALY. 

Recent  letters  speak  of  an  un- 
dertaking by  the  king  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  which,  if  accomplished, 
will  do  more  for  his  credit  than 
anything  that  has  yet  transpired 
since  his  accession.  We  refer  to 
the  draining  of  the  Lake  Fucino 
or  Cellano.  This  lake  lies  about 
a  hundred  and  ten  miles  north  of 
Naples,  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
highest  Appenines.  The  melted 
snows  and  the  rains  flowing  from 
these  mountains  run  into  the  lake, 
and  as  it  has  no  outlet,  the  sur- 
rounding land,  which  is  of  great 
fertilitv,  is  constantly  liable  to  bo 
subme'i^ed.  Julius  Cffisarintended 
to  have  had  the  lake  drained,  but  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
accomplish  his  design.  The  Emperor  Claudms  undertook  it,  and 
employed  thirty  thousand  men  for  eleven  years  in  constnicting  a 
canal  through  the  mountains  ;  but  his  work  was  destroyed  by  his 
successor.  Through  succeeding  ages  the  work  was  repeatedly 
resumed,  but  never  completed.  At  length  King  Ferdinand  II. 
has  granted  to  a  Neapolitan  company,  chiefly,  however,  composed 
of  Frenchmen,  certain  advantageous  terms,  and  they  are  about 
commencing  operations  on  the  old  work  of  Claudius,  and  they 
are  to  finish  it  within  eight  years.  The  lake  is  to  be  entirely 
drained,  and  the  eff"cct.  it  is  said,  will  be  the  reclamation  of  thirty- 
three  thousand  acres  of  the  richest  land,  which  will  become  the 
property  of  the  company.  With  the  use  of  gunpowder  and  the 
apparatus  of  modern  science,  the  work  will  not  be  near  so  difficult 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Claudius.  Antiquarians  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  draining  of  the  lake  with  much  interest,  for  three 
ancient  cities  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  water,  which,  it  is 
supposed,  will  reveal  treasures  of  antiquity  equal  to  those  of 
Pompeii.  During  the  reign  of  Charies  the  Third,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  waters  fell  so  low  that  the  rums 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Valeri'a  were  i-evealed,  and  statues  of  Clau- 
dius, Agrlppina  and  Nero  were  recovered.  The  other  buried  cities 
are  Penna  aud  Archippus. — Philadelphia  Biiiletin. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
I.II.LIE. 

Br  MRa.  M.  w.  coans. 

"  Too  lovely  for  earth,"  sang  the  angel  band. 
As  they  gazeJ  from  the  beautiful  ppirit-land^ 

•■Too  holy  for  earth,  we  will  beckon  her  here;*' — 
0  do  not  detain  her  when  angels  are  near. 

"  Too  loTcly  for  earth,"  said  the  young  mother's  heart, 
As  she  tearfully  clasped  her — '•  dear  thou  art, 
Sweet  little  Lillie,  our  only  one; 
The  Saviour  is  calling— his  will  be  done." 

The  lovelight  faded,  and  eyts  grew  dim, 
For  dear  little  Lillie  had  gone  to  IIiM. 
She  Ureth  now  in  a  radiant  home, 
WTicro  death  and  sighing  can  never  come. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CORONATION   DAY. 

ET    FRANCES   F.    PEPPERELL. 

Bektraxu  de  Boru,  as  all  the  world  knew,  was  a  man  of 
great  wit  anil  talent,  more  learned  than  most  of  his  contempora- 
ries, and  lord  of  a  small  dominion,  lying  between  the  continental 
possessions  of  King  Heniy  II.  of  England,  and  Philip  of  France, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  through  political  sagacity  and  adven- 
turous courage ;  for  knowing  well,  that  should  his  neighbors  be 
at  a  loss  for  a  bone  of  contention,  his  own  property  would  rap- 
idly be  dismembered,  many  averred  that  he  spared  no  pains  to 
foment  both  internal  and  public  dissensions  among  them.  To- 
day, his  troubadours  at  the  French  court  sung  pungent  satires  on 
the  effeminate  cowardice  of  its  royalty,  that  inflamed  the  irate 
Philip  anew.  To-morrow,  himself  in  the  halls  of  Henry,  the 
wine  untasted  before  him,  with  scathing  wit  made  the  old  mon- 
arch's sore  heart  writhe,  and  gaily  exaggerating  a  slight  affront, 
and  revealing  an  idle  weakness  of  the  rival,  he  lighted  the  torch 
of  war  afresh.  He  it  was,  who  incited  the  princes  to  insurrection, 
even  now  the  bosom-friend  of  Richard,  the  Lion-Hearted,  and 
in  his  hospitable  castle  the  young  Prince  Harry  had  expired. 
War  was  with  this  extraordinary  man  a  science,  a  study,  a  pas- 
sion, a  delight — and  love  as  yet  unknown. 

The  sun  had  four  hours  since  passed  the  meridian,  one  sum- 
mer's day,  when  a  slight  skiff,  now  as  a  sudden  gust  took  the 
flapping  sail,  flew  forward,  rocking  itself  in  momentary  pauses 
and  darting  off  again,  or  drifted  slowly  with  the  tide,  as  the  will 
of  him  who  held  an  oar,  but  seldom  used  it,  or  of  him  whose 
heedless  elbows  weighed  upon  the  wliip-staff,  might  direct.  Yel- 
low hair,  beneath  a  small  cloth  cap,  clustered  sunnily  ai'ound  the 
temples  of  the  former,  and  his  gigantic  stature  was  that  of  a 
well-knit  and  symmetrical  athlete.  The  black  curls  of  the  other 
streamed  behind  him,  as  the  boat  danced  onward,  and  from  under 
a  large  straw  hat,  great  black  eyes  gleamed  like  jewels  in  a  mine. 
His  long,  slender  limbs  were  disposed  carelessly,  but  with  con- 
summate grace,  whither  he  would,  in  defiance  of  all  nautical 
rules,  and  a  smile,  shifting  from  sinister  to  tender,  like  an  April 
day,  was  forever  hovering  about  his  mouth.  "Who,  standing  on 
shore  would  have  said,  "  Yonder  is  Prince  llichard,  the  Lion- 
Hearted,  and  that  dark  man  Bertrand  de  Boru  V 

The  hand  of  Richard  lay  on  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  the  sun, 
shining  full  on  the  diamond  signet  thereon,  threw  a  sheet  of  light 
into  his  companion's  face. 

"  Thou  wilt  embrown  thy  snowy  hand  !"  he  said,  "Hast  no 
veil  or  scarf  to  hide  it  in  ?" 

"  Tush,  De  Boru  !  thy  shafts  are  wasted  !  But  now,  being 
none  to  listen,  save  yon  struggling  fish,  who,  unless  like  those  of 
the  Arab  tale,  must  perforce  be  silent — " 

•"  Methinks,"  interrupted  Bertrand,  "  a  pilgrimage  to  that 
Eastern  land  would  be  well  repaid  by  the  possession  of  that  yeiy 
piscatory  tribe." 

"  Better,  if  it  redeem  the  cross  from  dishonor." 
Bertrand  smiled. 

"  As  thou  wert  saying — "  said  he. 

"  Ay.     Thou  knowest,  as  I  told  thee  a  while  agone,  that  I  lack 
means  for  this — this — " 
"  Rebellion  r' 

"  Nor  better,  nor  less.      Thou  hast  them  not,  and  I  must  seek 
aid  of  the  Jews.     Naught  Easier,  thou  sayest  ?    But  I  have  no 
longer  any  power  to  obtain  it,  and  thou,   Bertrand,  must  mort- 
gage thy  best  stronghold   to  them ;   having  brought  me  into  the 
labyrinth,  thou  must  also  be  my  Ariadne." 
"Theseus  deserted  her." 
"  Thou  canst  say  one  thing  and  do  another." 
"  Bertrand  de  Boru  never  breaks  faith  !  and  I  care  not  if  thou 
dost  desert  me,  Dick ;    go  we   to   the  Jews  straightway.     Is  it 
Ephraim  V 

Lifting  himself  easily,  he  turned  the  rudder  shorewards.  "  Your 
highness  will  tack  to  windward  ;  taut !  all  right !"  he  said,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  keel  cut  the  sand  ;  mounting  ihe  steeds  tied 
in  a  distant  thicket,  they  soon  went  their  way  to  London.  After 
an  hour's  ride,  avoiding  the  noVdc  squares,  and  threading  the  low 
and  poor  streets  of  the  city,  they  entered  the  Jews'  quarter. 
Winding  through  many  narrow  lanes  and  squalid  avenues,  they 
came  at  last  upon  a  small  alley  where  the  roofs  of  the  ancient 
buildings  almost  met  above,  and  knocking  repeatedly  with  their 
whipstocks  on  the  sunken  door,  the_v  were  at  last  admitted  by 
one  who  led  their  horses  away,  while  a  venerable  looking  person- 
age accosted  them  from  within.  The  prince,  presenting  De  Boru, 
quickly  opened  Ws  ej-rancj,  and  awaited  a  reply. 


"  Let  his  royal  highness  expect  me  here,"  said  the  gray-haired 
usurer.  "  My  lord  will  accompany  me,  that  I  may  secure  the 
parchments." 

"  Thou  fearest  lest  I  woo  thy  handsome  daughter  again  !"  said 
the  prince,  sneeringly. 

"  No  man  dares  woo  her  but  once  !" 

"  By  my  faith  !  no  !  for  she  is  a  tigress  !"  answered  Richard, 
as  the  twain  left  him. 

Ascending  a  long  flight  of  worn  steps,  and  traversing  a  dark 
and  narrow  hall,  descending  and  ascending  once  more,  and  cross- 
ing a  suite  of  empty,  desolate  rooms,  they  paused  before  a  low 
and  obscure  door,  which  the  Jew  threw  open. 

From  the  hard  deal  of  the  floor  without,  Bertrand  de  Boru 
sunk  in  a  velvet  hush  of  snow  and  crimson,  a  bewildering  en- 
tanglement of  rose  and  leaf  and  berry.  No  other  Cliristians  yet 
knew  of  such  voluptuousness.  Groups  of  statuari',  relieved 
against  the  dark  picturesquencss  of  trailing  draperies  woven  in 
Gobelin  looms,  and  richly  hewn  and  intersected  cedrine  panels, 
opposed  him.  Planted  easily,  hither  and  thither,  were  ivory 
stands  of  flowers  that  loaded  the  atmosphere  with  aromatic  fra- 
grance, and  among  whoso  branches  gorgeous  songsters  fluttered 
airily.  There  were  paintings  over  which  ApcUes  and  Par- 
rhassius  might  have  despaired,  an  open  virginal  and  folios  of 
copied  music,  a  harp  and  lute,  and  beneath  a  golden  and  thickly 
begemmed  canopy,  wonderfully  illumiuated  parchment  scrolls  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  No  windows  were  visible,  but  in  their 
stead,  silver  mirrors  set  in  delicate  lines  of  moresquc  gilding, 
flashed  back  the  brilliancy  of  twenty  lustres  that  depended  from 
the  richly  carved  and  thousand-hucd  ceiling. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room,  bursting  through  the  floor  and  falling 
again,  with  a  Dana^an  shower  into,  a  marble  basin  raosaiced  with 
pomegranates  and  amaranths,  rose  a  fountain  in  a  silveiy  col- 
umn ;  with  a  dash  and  a  shimmer  tossing  its  spray  almost  level 
with  the  purple  and  gold-encrusted  arch  of  the  ceiling  ;  and  by  its 
side,  sat,  among  cushions  of  rosy  silk,  a  woman,  threading  jew- 
els on  a  silver  cord.  A  dark  skin  with  its  rich  carmine  stain 
upon  the  cheeks,  a  slender,  drooping  nose,  thin,  finely-cut,  red 
lips,  and  above  a  brow  smooth  as  polished  marble,  great  masses 
of  raven  black  hair,  falling  half  unbraided  from  strings  of  glit- 
tering coins — met  the  admiring  and  astonished  gaze  of  Bertrand  ; 
while  lifting  heavy  lids,  shining,  haughty  eyes,  that  like  the  Greek 
god,  shot  arrows  of  splendid  flame  from  dark  surroundings, 
glanced  at  the  stranger,  and  subsided  into  the  former  indifference 
of  the  drooping  lashes,  without  other  motion. 

"  Be  seated,  my  lord  !"  said  the  old  Jew.  "  Rachel,  my  child, 
thou  wilt  salute  Lord  Bertrand  de  Boru." 

The  young  Jewess  rose  slowly,  bent  her  elegant  head  and  of- 
fered her  cheek  for  Bertrand's  kiss.  Then  as  she  struck  her  hands 
together,  two  beautiful  slaves,  bearing  a  tray  of  sweetmeats  en- 
tered and  withdrew.  Pouring  forth  the  wine,  Rachel  touched  it 
to  her  own  lips  and  presented  it  to  Bertrand,  and  the  old  man 
left  the  room. 

In  a  moment  he  returned,  followed  by  a  little,  white-robed  ne- 
gro, who  bore  three  bags  of  gold,  and  placing  them  on  a  marble 
tablet,  retired.  Bertrand  and  the  Jew,  speaking  in  an  under  tone, 
had  performed  a  few  necessary  ceremonies  in  a  distant  portion 
of  the  apartment,  when  the  round  arm  of  the  Jewess,  flashing 
with  jewels,  entwined  a  cedrine  pilaster  before  them.  Stamping 
her  foot,  bare,  save  a  low  slipper,  from  under  the  overflowing 
skirt  of  yellow  silk  : 

"Father!"  she  said,  "what  dost  thou  now?  Dost  thou  buy 
me  a  patrimony  with  blood  1  Dost  thou  set  father  against  son  1 
Woe  unto  thee,  then,  Ephraim  Abu  Erika." 

"  The  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge,"  he  said. 

"  Woe  to  the  rebellious  children  !"  she  cried,  with  a  fuller  stat- 
ure before  them.  "  The  lying  children  !  When  thou,  O  my  fa- 
ther, shalt  make  an  end  to  deal  treacherously,  they  shall  deal 
treacherously  with  thee !  Shall  it  not  be  so  with  the  taker  of 
usurj',  as  with  the  giver  of  usury  to  him  ?  Let  no  man  sow  dis- 
sension in  a  household !"  and  tearing  the  glittering  lace  scarf 
from  her  hair,  she  rent  it  in  two,  and  the  delicate  fragments  float- 
ed down  from  her  outstretched  hands  and  fell  at  Bertrand  de 
Boru's  feet,  while  her  blazing  eyes  pierced  hira  thi"ough  and 
through.  The  silent  old  man  with  bloodless  lips  and  trembling 
hands,  put  the  bags  into  a  small  trunk,  and  the  little  slave, 
appearing  again  at  his  summons,  bore  it  awav. 

"  Art  thou  mad,  old  man  1"  cried  Bertrand,  first  stupified,  then 
amazed.     "  A  Jew  refuse  usury  !" 

"  Go  !"  said  the  Jewess,  pointing  with  rosy  finger-tip  to  the 
door,  " before  thou  rousest  the  lion!  As  he  disappointed  thee 
now,  when  King  Henry  shall  besiege  and  capture  thee,  Rachel, 
the  Jewess — Ephraim,  the  Jew,  will  ransom  thee  !"  and  going 
quietly  she  sunk  once  more  among  her  cushions,  while  the  Jew 
and  Bertrand  went  out  the  door. 

"  He  refuses  usury !"  said  Bertrand,  with  a  significant  smile, 
as  they  rejoined  the  prince. 

Richard  sprang  fonvard  and  seizing  the  old  man  by  the  throat, 
cried : 

"  Ho  !  thou  dog  !  dost  thou  beard  me  again  ?  Wilt  thwart  my 
well  laid  plans  once  more  1" 

"  Unhand  him,  thou  giant,"  said  Bertrand.  "  Take  thine  anger 
elsewhere  !     If  a  Jew  has  a  conscience,  let  hira  use  it." 

There  was  a  tone  in  the  careless  Bertrand's  voice  that  Richard 
well  understood,  and  dependent  as  he  was  upon  the  other's  tact 
and  skill,  he  loosed  his  hold. 

"  This  comes,"  he  said,  "  of  thy  witch  of  a  daughter !  the  hag !" 
'*  She  might  not  be  thy  highness's  wife,"  said  tlie  Jew.     "  The 
Jewess  is  too  proud  to  stoop  to  less." 

"  Hearken,  craven  !"  said  the  prince.      "  On  the  feast  of  my 


coronation  day,  let  but  one  of  thy  accursed  race  present  himself, 
and  not  a  Jew  shall  breathe  life  in  this  quarter !"  and  tlie  two 
departed. 

But  above,  in  the  room  of  Eastern  splendor,  sat  the  Jewess, 
defiance,  indifterence,  calmness,  gone  from  her.  The  beautiful 
eyes  were  suffused  with  tears,  the  long,  taper  fingers  clenched 
above  her  low,  white  forehead. 

"  He  forgetteth,"  she  murmured.  "  He,  who  saved  me  from 
the  Norse,  false  Eleanor  of  Guienne  bringeth  him  to  wed  Eve! 
Once  he  vowed — but  men  break  vows  as  easily  as  hearts  !"  and 
she  dashed  away  the  drops. 

Qucin  Eleanor,  after  her  husband  had  frustrated  her  design  of 
leaving  England  to  join  her  sons  in  France,  had  been  put  in  a 
state  of  honorable  confinement,  being  unguai'ded  indeed,  but 
having  passed  her  word  not  to  leave  her  residence,  and  Eleanor's 
word  was  to  be  trusted.  Knowing  the  great  use  Bertrand  de 
Boru,  through  his  political  experience  and  great  generalship, 
might  be  both  to  herself  and  her  sons  whom  first  he  had  incited  to 
rebellion,  she  endeavored  to  bind  him  closer  to  her  house  by  the 
tics  of  relationship,  and  for  that  end  had  brought  over  her  niece, 
the  beautiful  Eve  of  Guienne.  Her  desires  had  been  fully 
equalled,  foi^  only  the  heart  steeled  by  the  bewitchments  of  Eve, 
could  have  resisted  the  once  all-powerful  force  of  Rachel  the  Jew- 
ess. If  many  a  month  ago,  he  had  brought  the  latter,  rescued 
from  Scandinavian  cruelties,  into  his  castle,  and  had  escorted  her 
to  her  unknown  father's  home  in  Germany,  himself  in  a  heedlesg 
admiration  having  paid  her  vow  for  vow — in  war,  in  government, 
in  toumeying,  the  memoiy  of  the  Jewess  had  grown  ever  faint- 
er. Indeed,  at  the  time  he  had  seen  but  little  of  her,  while,  on 
the  contrar}-^,  she  had  listened  hours  to  the  rapt  recitals  of  his 
noble  deeds — and  if  now  her  heart  bled  over  the  recollection, 
what  knew  he  1     What  recked  he  ?     What  recks  any  man  ? 

Queen  Eleanor  sat  in  her  private  bower  chamber,  which  was  a 
marvel  of  splendor  to  the  English  people.  The  floor  was  cover- 
ed with  lead  drawn  into  gaily  painted  tiles,  and  here  and  there  a 
mat  of  straw.  The  walls  were  completely  hung  with  painted 
arras,  whose  representations  were  vividly  grotesque.  Through 
an  open  lattice  came  the  murmur  of  leaves  from  the  dark  gar- 
den without,  and  one  actual  bough  laden  with  white  blossoms, 
protnided  temptingly  within.  One  or  two  large  arm-chairs,  a 
tablet  of  carved  oak  and  a  couch,  completed  the  furniture  of  tho 
apai'traent.  The  queen  sat  looking  on  an  ivory  cross,  and  on 
the  couch  slept  the  pearl  of  Britain,  the  flower  of  Guienne,  the 
iadie-love  of  Bertrand  de  Boru.  There  she  lay  ;  a  confused  heap 
of  spangled  gauze  and  glowing  brede,  of  delicate  white  silks  and 
Venetian  laces ;  long,  dark  streams  of  hair  entwined  with  pearls 
and  corals,  semi-circles  of  drooping  lashes  on  oval,  fine-grained 
cheeks,  a  bare,  round  shoulder,  a  rosiness  suffused  with  smiles, 
and,  at  the  moment  of  a  sen'^ant's  entrance,  immense  dusky  eyes 
raised  sleepily  and  veiled  again. 

"  There  is  one  without,  desireth  speech  of  your  majesty,"  said 
the  page. 

"  Admit  him !"  and  in  a  moinent  a  tall  man  entered,  who, 
throwing  off  a  heavy  cloak,  displayed  the  green  hunting  dress 
and  silver  horn  of  Sherwood  Forest. 

"  Welcome,  my  brave  Huntingdon  I"  cried  the  queen. 
"Not  so,  your  majesty!  but  the  bold  outlaw,  Robin  Hood." 
"I  have  sent  for  thy  services,  then,  kind  Robin,  because  I  am 
in  great  need.  Thou  seest  yon  sleeper,  who  entranceth  all  men 
moi'e  madly  than  did  Cleopatra.  Thou  must  protect  her.  It  is 
necessary  that  she  wed  my  Lord  Bertrand  de  Boru,  the  bold  man 
who  would  not  turn  back  for  a  legion  of  evil  spirits.  But  my 
son  I-tichard,  a  sad  youth,  will  cause  me  trouble  here,  I  fear. 
And  I  have  decreed  that  he  shall  wed  Berenguella  of  Naples. 
Take  thou  my  Eve  with  her  maids  and  riches,  and  guard  her  in 
the  forest  till  I  demand  her." 

"  Ay,  madam.  To-morrow  I  will  be  without  the  gates,  beyond 
the  Jews'  quarter!" 

"  Thou  art  a  friend  indeed.     Richard  shall  not  forget  thee." 
"  His  highness,  madam,  will   continue  my  outlawiy  for  this 
deed,  and  I  ask  no  greater  favor  !" 

"  Do  not  thou  lose  thy  heart  to  this  flower  of  Guienne  !" 
"  I  have  maid  Slarian  in  the  forest !  adieu  !"  and  he  was  gon?. 
Scarcely  had  he  retreated,  when  by  another  door  entered  Rich- 
ard, and  the  hand  of  Bertrand  being  seen  upon  the  open  lattice, 
in  an  instant,  with  a  light  leap,  he  himself  was  within.  Richard 
stooping,  awoke  his  cousin  with  a  kiss.  Then  Eve  opened  her 
sleepy  eyes.  "  Away — thou  Goth  !"  she  murmured,  and  sunk 
back  again.  Suddenly,  as  if  aware  of  Bertrand's  presence,  she 
sprang  up  with  a  laugh  like  tinkling  water-drops,  and  wreathing 
her  silken  hair  around  her  fingers,  for  a  moment  half  bashfully, 
she  laughed  again,  and  the  little  quivering  feet  raced  forward,  and 
throwing  herself  on  the  arm  of  her  aunt's  chair  she  hid  her  face  in 
the  queen's  neck. 

"Avoynt  thee!  little  witch  !"  cried  the  queen,  catching  her 
hands  and  holding  her  at  arm's  length,  where  she  could  not  hide 
her  blushes,  "  dost  know  thou  goest  hence,  to-morrow  V* 

"  Whither,  pray  i"  asked  the  melodious  voice,  as  Eve  opened 
wide  lier  filmy  eyes. 

"De  Boini  attendeth  thee!"  continued  the  queen. 
"And  where,"  said  Eve,  "will  my  cousin  Richard  be?  Ah, 
the  dunce,  he  slecpcth  !"  For  the  prince,  stretched  on  the  couch 
that  was  scarcely  large  enough  for  one  of  his  arms,  lay  with  clos- 
ed eyes,  but  greedy  ears;  and  stealing  gently  over  to  him,  Eve  of 
Guienne  thrust  a  thorn  into  his  forehead.  Richard  bounded  op. 

"  Just  guerdon,  little  maid  !"  said  he,  seizing  her  in  his  great 
arms,  but  she  slipt  away  like  an  Undine,  and  assumed  shape  in 
her  aunt's  arms  again. 

"  Thou  art  a  hoyden ;  not  a  princess!"  said  the  queen,  not 
well  pleased. 
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"Is  he  not  my  cousin  ?  may  I  not  torment  those  Hove  ?"  said 
the  sly  coquette. 

All  this  time  Bertrand  sat  looking  silently  on,  and  almost  carc- 
lesslv.  But  there  was  a  passion  in  his  heart  that  forbade  him  to 
stir,  that  nearly  stifled  his  breath,  that  sent  the  dark  blood  tlush- 
iuf  and  paling  his  cheek  by  turns,  that  would  not  sufl^er  him  to 
speak,  lest  his  soul  rising  within  him,  his  whole  love  should  burst 
forth  into'  being,  and  perhaps  scorn,  before  his  rival.  And  still  he 
despised  and  laughed  bitterly  at  himself,  at  being  finally  entranced 
and  by  so  slight  a  thing.  All  at  once  Eve  of  Guienne  began 
tearing  off  her  bracelets  of  gold  and  throwing  them  on  the  floor. 

"  Why  doest  thou  so  ?"  said  Queen  Eleanor. 

"  0,  that  perchance,"  she  cried  violently,  "  I  go  from  this  hap- 
py place  ami  those  I  love,  knowing  not  whither  nor  why — alone — 
dost  cease  to  love  ?     Is  iliehard  angered  i     Is  — " 

"  Bertrand  de  Boru  gocth  witli  thee  !" 

A  haughty  flash  of  contempt  wreathed  the  voluptuons  lips 
turned  full  upon  him,  followed  by  a  quick,  arch  smile,  then  a  sud- 
den I)urst  of  teal's,  and  a  vehement  outbreak  of  angry  temper. 

*'  I  will  return  to  Guienne  !"  she  exclaimed,  starting  up,  tread- 
ing on  her  bracelets  and  striking  her  hands.  "  I  will  not  linger  ! 
I  will  go  away  where  I  am  loved  !"  And  she  flung  a  ring  from 
her  finger  at  the  feet  of  Richard,  and  began  unwinding  a  chain 
from  her  neck.  "  I  will  not  speak  fair  again — never!  I  will  be 
a  nun  !  that  indeed  !"  and  suddenly  as  her  anger  bad  arisen,  it 
ceased.  For  catching  sight  of  the  bough  of  white  blossoms,  she 
ran  towards  them,  and  plucking  a  handful  disposed  them  cliarm- 
ingly  about  her  person,  and  tripped  smilingly  back,  like  a  petted 
child  or  an  artful  beauty.  "  Thou  thinkost  me  wayward,"  she 
said,  and  putting  her  raouth  close  to  the  queen's  ear,  siic  whis- 
pered 1  "  Dost  thou  believe  Bertrand  may  care  for  me  V 

Richard  had  meanwhile  guarded  an  incorrigible  silence. 

"By  ray  soul,  Bertrand!"  he  uttered  at  last,  '*  I  will  be 
revenged  ou  that  Jewess  !" 

"  And  how  will  tlie  Lion-Heai'tcd  effect  vengeance  on  a 
■woman  ?" 

The  next  morning  the  Lady  Eve,  wrapped  in  a  cloth  habit  of 
dark  blue  that  singularly  became  her  astonishing  beauty,  was 
placed  in  a  lofty  litter,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  stout  servitors, 
her  maidens  riding  on  ponies  beside  it,  and  Lord  Bertrand  de 
Boru,  who  was  obliged  to  be  unknown  in  London,  awaiting  them 
without  the  gates.  They  had  nearly  reached  the  first  quarter, 
when  a  cry  went  up, — "  The  wanton  Eve  of  Guienne,  friend  of 
the  wicked  queen,  a  conspirator  against  the  good  king's  life  !" 

The  rumor  flew  kmong  a  populace  always  ready  for  a  disturb- 
ance, and  seizing  stones  and  clogs,  they  hurried  to  the  scene  of 
action.  On  the  first  confusion  of  fierce  cries  and  shouts,  one 
in  the  van,  more  adventurous  than  the  rest,  tore  aside  the  cur- 
tains, and  Eve  of  Guienne  appeared  to  the  more  curious  than 
angry  multitude,  leaning  on  her  elbow  and  gazing  at  them  with 
surprised  eyes.  Childish  smiles  instantly  illuminated  her  face, 
beneath  its  shade  of  snow  plumes. 

"  They  want  money,  Gilbert !"  said  she,  in  her  sweet  Southern 
tongue,  not  at  all  understanding  the  barbaric  jangle  of  their 
language.     "  Give  them  gold  !'* 

Whether  it  was  the  gold  that  stilled  the  tumult,  or  whether  the 
people  felt  intuitively  a  compassionate  and  protecting  instinct 
for  so  beautiful,  weak  and  smiling  a  plaything,  cannot  be  told  ; 
an  Instant  they  paused,  and  then  one  crying,  "  Will  you  let  her 
smiles  bewitch  ye,  men  !"  hurled  his  clog  at  the  litter.  The  bear- 
ers stooping  to  avoid  it,  tilted  the  litter  low  upon  one  side,  and  a 
woman  threw  herself  in,  unperceived  in  the  distraction.  It  was 
Rachel,  the  Jewess. 

'*  He  loves  thee !"  said  she  to  the  wondering  little  beauty, 
"  therefore  I  will  save  thee  !"  The  bearers  recovered  their  bal- 
ance, striking  with  their  staves  at  their  oppressors,  and  the  litter 
rose  above  the  shoulders  of  the  crowd  once  more,  when,  parting 
the  curtains,  which  had  closed  again,  Rachel  stepped  for^vard, 
and  confronted  the  populace.  She  paused  a  moment  before  the 
people  struck  into  silence  by  her  courage  and  majestic  mien. 

"It  is  the  queen  !"  they  said,  in  subdued  murmurs,  seeing  the 
sun  striking  on  her  diamond  frontlet.  Rachel  instantly  saw  and 
seized  the  advantage  she  had  gained. 

*'  Disperse,  all  of  ye  !"  she  cried,  in  their  own  dialect,  extend- 
ing her  long  arm  towards  them.  "  Cometh  a  crowd  to  tread  out 
two  women  ?     Eear  the  king's  vengeance  for  his  insulted  wife  !" 

"  The  king  hateth  thee  !"  screamed  one  brutal  voice  to  the  fic- 
titious queen,  whose  eyes  flashed  like  fires,  as  she  said  : 

"  If  so,  wretch !  I  should  not  be  here.  Look  to  thyself  I  Elea^ 
nor  of  Guienne  loveth  the  English  people,  nor  would  willingly 
punish  them,  but  one  word  of  her's  could  call  out  forces  that 
would  hew  ye  all  in  pieces !  wives  and  babes !  Disperse !  I 
command  ye  I" 

There  was  a  backward  movement  in  the  crowd,  over  which 
Rachel  still  towered  like  a  Judith,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
members  of  the  mob  left  the  sb'eets  gradually  to  their  usual  ap- 
pearance. When  the  bewildered  Eve  of  Guienne  would  have 
covered  her  preserver's  hands  with  kisses,  the  Jewess  was  gone. 
And  on  reaching  the  gate.  Eve,  no  wise  disturbed,  was  taken  from 
litter  to  palfrey,  and  rode  on  by  the  side  of  Bertrand  de  Boru. 

Merrily  they  reached  the  confines  of  Sherwood  Forest,  with 
song  and  laughter,  and  with  but  one  adventure  with  the  king's 
men,  in  which,  while  the  lithe,  tall  figure  of  Bertrand  charged  in 
the  valley,  aided  by  Kobin  Hood  and  the  forces  springing  up 
from  every  ambush,  Eve  standing  on  the  hill,  clapped  her  hands 
and  laughed  with  glee ;  but  when  Bertrand  returned,  his  arm 
slightly  wounded,  all  the  color  forsook  her  face,  and  with  a  de- 
mure sobrietj'  she  bound  it  as  if  the  wound  were  one  that  endan- 
gered her  own  life.  A  few  days  Bertrand  tarried  in  the  forest, 
and  all  the  hours  fiew  by  on  rosy  wings. 


One  morning,  following  a  bird  from  bush  to  bush.  Eve  of 
Guienne,  in  her  shining,  snowy  raiment,  entering  a  glen,  a  para- 
dise of  earthly  beauty,  sat  herself  by  the  side  of  a  stream,  skip- 
ping pebbles  over  the  waters  that  turned  into  radiant  prisms  be- 
neath them.  For  no  long  tim^  had  she  sat  there,  her  eyes  grow- 
ing duskier  with  calm  thought  {and  indeed,  for  a  few  days  past, 
she  had  assumed  a  most  womanly  bearing),  before  Bertrand,  re- 
tin-ning  from  the  chase,  spied  her  through  a  vista  of  oaks,  and 
sought  her.  He  had  a  bunch  of  fragrant,  purple  belU  in  his 
hand  wliieh  he  silently  presented.  Eve  took  them,  as  he  gave 
them,  without  a  word.  A  moment,  the  tears  kept  pouring  into 
her  eyes  and  she  bit  her  Up  to  restrain  herself  ;  the  next,  throw- 
ing the  flowers  into  the  brook,  she  stood  up  and  fell  again  on 
her  knees,  with  her  face  against  a  cold  rock,  while  her  frame 
shook  with  sobs.  An  arm  surrounded  her,  the  little  head  was 
drawn  back,  cuiwed  lips,  never  before  parted  but  for  sarcastic  wit, 
grew  to  her  own  in  one  long  kiss.  The  grief  was  stilled,  the 
fear  forgotten,  the  womanly  bearing  disappeared — she  started  to 
her  feet,  gathering  blushes  around  herself  from  head  to  foot,  then 
kissed  his  brow,  his  cheeks,  his  mouth,  in  a  childish  passion. 
Witliin  a  week,  Bertrand  de  Boru  left  for  his  castle  on  the 
continent,  for  he' heard  that  the  king  was  marching  to  besiege  it. 

A  month  had  passed,  and  the  white  sails  of  the  royal  fleet  bore 
back  a  victorious  king  and  a  captive,  for  Bertrand  de  Boru,  the 
daring  and  successful  warrior,  had  been  taken  only  by  a  shame- 
ful stratagem  ;  and  now,  any  noble  would  have  staked  his  head 
that  Bertrand  de  Boru's  would  roll  in  the  sand,  whenever  the 
king  could  sufficiently  complete  his  vengeance,  by  bringing  Eve 
of  Guienne  to  witness  his  death. 

The  old,  heart-broken  monarch  ordered  Bertrand  to  be  brought 
before  him.  The  great  doors  opened,  aud  the  guards,  standing 
back,  admitted  the  captive,  unchained,  but  uniu'med.  With  a 
haughty  glance  he  took  in  the  whole  scene — the  king  whom  he 
had  injured,  though  in  self-defence,  whose  sons,  by  goads  of  sat- 
ire he  had  aroused  to  sedition,  the  scorning  courtiers  who  once 
had  fawned  upon  Iiim ;  the  ladies,  who,  in  palmier  days,  would 
have  given  their  little  finger  tips  (and  he  knew  it)  for  one  smile 
from  his  mocking  lips  ;  and  folding  his  arras,  he  stood  proudly 
erect,  with  the  old  bitter  smile,  and  at  a  distance. 

"I  think,  Bertrand,  thy  wit  has  failed  thee!"  exclaimed  the 
king. 

A  quick  expression  of  savage  triumph  Avrithed  across  Ber- 
trand's  face,  followed  by  a  gleam  of  pity.  He  bowed  low  to  the 
king,  and  said  in  a  cutting  tone  : 

"  Yes,  my  lord,  it  failed  rae  on  the  day  that  the  valiant 
young  king,  your  son,  expired ;  on  that  day  I  lost  sense,  wit  and 
knowledge." 

The  king  bounded  forward,  staggered  and  fell. 

"His  majesty  fainteth  !"  cried  one,  and  they  bore  him  to  an 
adjoining  room.  Once  more  the  door  opened.  A  tall  female, 
deeply  veiled  and  wrapped  in  a  superb  Indian  shawl,  followed  by 
a  slave  bearing  a  coffer,  passed  through,  and  with  an  imperious 
gesture,  entered  the  room  of  the  king.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  when  Bertrand  was  summoned  within.  The  room  was 
empty  of  all  save  his  majesty  and  Rachel,  the  Jewess. 

"  Thy  ransom  is  paid  !"  said  the  king,  rising.  "  Ten  thousand 
marks  !     Thank  thou  thy  ransomer  !"— and  he  left  them. 

In  the  raidst  of  his  proraised  happiness  with  Eve  of  Guienne, 
Bertrand's  heroic  soul  had  faced  death  and  dared  it.  Now,  a 
great  rage  overwhelmed  him  in  his  unexpected  relief,  that  he 
should  owe  life  to  her  whom  he  had  perhaps  wronged.  But  his 
nature  was  too  noble  for  so  unworthy  an  emotion,  and  going  for- 
ward he  would  have  taken  her  hands,  have  poured  forth  thanks — 
but  she  drew  thera  back,  and  only  with  clear,  serious  eyes  looked 
hira  through  and  tluough.  Bertrand  would  not  shrink,  nor  would 
he  be  the  first  to  break  the  silence.  A  long  time  it  lasted.  Still 
Bertrand  never  quailed.     She  turned  from  him. 

"  Not  Holofernes  to  Judith,  not  Siscra  to  Jael,  did  as  thou — " 
she  muttered,  with  ghastly  lips  and  face.  "  Never  shall  I  look  on 
him  again — can  I  not  control  myself?  Must  I  tell  my  misery  to 
him  who  rejoiceth  thereat  ?  Women  of  old  slew  and  cursed. 
Anna  the  prophetess  foretold.  Is  her  gift  lost  to  our  people  ?  I 
will  tell  tliee,  Bertrand  de  Boru  !"  the  cried,  coming  back  to  him. 
"  When  in  thy  dreams  thou  seest  Rachel  with  a  bloody  line  across 
her  bosom,  know  that  thou  dost  draw  it !  for  thou  alone,  of  all 
the  world,  hast  \vronged  rae !" 

Her  cheeks  flushed  wildly  again,  her  lips  pulped  full,  her  eyes 
glowed,  her  whole  splendor,  raore  brilliant  for  the  moment  than 
even  Eve  of  Guiennc's,  coiTuscated  over  face  and  figure  and 
went  out, 

"  If  I  have  wronged  thee,  Rachel,"  said  the  deep,  sad  tones  of 
Bertrand,  "  it  was  unwittingly.  I  am  yet  thy  friend.  We  both 
misjudged  ourselves  !" 

"  Thy  hands  are  defiled  with  blood,  thy  lips  have  spoken  lies, 
therefore  is  judgment  far  from  thee  !" 

"  Come  thou  with  me,  Rachel,  to  a  home  of  happiness,  where 
we  will  win  thee  back  to  gentleness." 

"Never!  I  will  not  curse  !  I  cannot  bless  !  I  can  only  die. 
Thou  hast  betrayed  me  !"  she  exclaimed  vehemently,  striking  her 
tender  breast.  "  Let  the  thought  of  me,  Bertrand  de  Born,  flit 
aeross  thy  happiness  like  the  wing  of  the  destroying  angel,  and 
blast  it!"  And  then  throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  she  wrung  her 
hands,  crying,  "  Have  I  indeed  cursed  thee  ■?  I  am  as  a  whirl- 
wind. Eorgive  me !  O,  forget  me !  cui-sed  rather  be  the  day 
wherein  I  was  bom!"  and  she  stretched  out  her  arras  tenderly,  as 
one  would  to  a  little  child.  "  I  degrade  myself  in  despair,"  she 
said,  rising.  "  Thou  wilt  see  me  yet  once  again,  but  I  shall  not 
see  thee," — and  pulling  her  veil  about  her,  she  went  out. 

The  old  king  had  died,  cursing  his  children,  and  Richard,  the 
Lion-Hearted,  swayed  the  sceptre  of  England.     Fate  and  Bercn- 


guella  of  Naples  had  reconciled  him  to  the  union  of  Bertrand  de 
Boru  and  Eve  of  Guienne ;  and  tins  very  morn,  his  coronation 
day,  had  the  bishop  of  Winchester  made  the  twain  one.  The 
feast  wag  spread  in  the  great  halls  magnificently  decorated  for 
the  occasion.  Wealth  was  spread  upon  the  boards,  beauty  sur- 
rounded them,  but  the  pearl  of  all.  Eve  of  Guienne,  in  robes  of 
white  more  glittering  and  gauzy  tlian  she  ever  wore  before,  half 
lay  on  the  velvet  couch,  between  Queen  Eleanor  and  her  own 
wedded  lord,  Bertrand  de  Boru  ;  beyond  Eleanor,  sat  the  king. 
The  heavier  courses  had  been  dismissed,  and  wine  and  song  and 
mirth  were  passing  freely,  with  a  hundred  changes,  where  wo- 
men were  not  excluded.  There  came  a  little  hush,  and  skilful 
serfs  behind,  ringing  out  accompaniments.  Eve  of  Guienne, 
scarcely  raising  herself  from  Bertrand's  shoulder,  with  drooping 
lashes  and  but  half-parted  lips,  sung  or  rather  sighed  : 

"  The  grape  is  burstioj  In  the  woods, 
TUo  sun  on  yellow  moss  is  sbiniog. 
Wild  bir-U  strcim  Fouth  upon  tlie  wind, 
Still  thou  and  I  are  intertwining 
This  one  long  wreatii  of  rosemary  and  ruo. 
Drop  tliou  the  thread  away, 
Loo:!en  tUy  glance  to-day. 
Smile  on  me,  smile  on  me,  tender  and  true! 
Down  where  the  vines  stray, 
Fling  thou  those  blossoms  gay. 
Nono  but  my  beauty  reck  thou  (o  vi^jw  I 
While  sweet  akies  are  o'er  us  bent, 

Close  thy  tired  lids  and  sleep — 
Alas,  for  all  merriment, 
Some  others  weep." 

In  the  wild  caprice  of  her  nature,  Eve  had  chosen  her  song  but 
illy ;  for  a  damp  sadness  stole  over  the  guests,  but  a  moment  be- 
fore hilarious.  Saddest  of  all  were  the  long-cut  eyes  of  two  dark- 
bearded  Jews,  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  Ijeyond  the  salt. 

"  By  my  sword  !  I  swore  it !"  cried  Richard,  leaping  from  his 
chair,  "I  swore  no  Jew  should  live,  and  this  chancing  !  Let 
out  the  wild  beasts  !  Advance  the  soldiery!  SLACGHTEa  !  Let 
no  Jew  be  alive  within  the  walls,  at  sunset." 

Instantly  all  was  confusion.  The  Jews  were  flung  forth.  A 
terrible  tumult  arose  in  the  streets,  but  the  doors  were  closed,  and 
the  rau'th  within  grew  more  boisterous  from  its  sudden  check. 
But  a  trouble  came,  ere  long,  into  Bertrand's  eye.  It  seemed  to 
him  as  though  he  were  spell-bound,  and  heard  that  one  voice,  that 
was  to  be  the  Nemesis  of  his  life,  calling  him. 

"  Thou  art  avenged  on  the  Jewess  !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Come  !" 
and  he  rushed  from  the  banquet  hall.  The  king  madly  followed, 
neither  from  love  or  hate  but  as  by  some  stronger  power. 
The  crowd,  full  of  violence  and  thirsting  for  blood,  opened  for 
the  steed  of  the  king  and  his  companion,  and  two  women  follow- 
ing with  other  nobles,  and  they  came  to  the  Jews'  quarter.  The 
houses  were  underaolished,  though  sacked,  but  every  door-stone 
was  stained  with  blood.  Bertrand  de  Boru  rushed  into  one 
where  three  raonths  before  he  had  knocked  for  usury,  the  pale 
and  speechless  Eve  of  Guienne  clinging  to  hira,  and  following. 
Open  trunks  were  strewn  around;  ruins  everywhere.  Mounting 
the  broken  stairs,  they  traversed  the  hall  to  the  Oriental  room, 
whence  gushed  a  flood  of  golden  light.  They  entered.  It  was 
quiet  and  unmolested.  Perhaps  no  one  had  been  there.  Nay — 
but  one  only,  and  he  had  fled  away,  maddened  at  his  deed.  The 
sculptures  were  white  and  still;  but  stiller,  and  whiter,  and  more 
beautiful,  stood  even  in  death,  with  rigid  arms  entwining  the  ce- 
di'ine  pillar,  one,  whose  unveiled  bosom  was  ensanguined  with  a 
purple  di'ip — -Rachel,  the  Jewess. 


FIGHTING  POWERS  OF  DIFFERENT  NATIONS. 

The  French,  proverbially  a  brave  aud  excitable  people,  are 
brilliant  and  formidable  in  an  attack.  If  repulsed,  a  revulsion 
equally  violent  usually  takes  place,  and  would  often  prove  fatal 
if  it  were  not  for  the  precaution  of  placing  reserves.  When  these 
arc  not  wanting,  they  are  capable  of  being  easily  rallied,  and  their 
fighting  spirit  is  soon  restored.  The  Russians  are  less  excitable  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  in  an  attack  are  not  to  be  surpassed  in  bravery 
and  perseverance  by  the  troops  of  any  European  nation,  with 
this  advantage,  that  they  appear  to  be  incapable  of  panic,  and, 
though  they  may  be  repulsed  and  defeated,  they  cannot  be  forced 
to  run  in  confusion  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  Prussian  armies 
engaged  in  these  campaigns,  were  not,  for  the  most  part,  very 
young  soldiers  ;  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  pervaded  their  ranks, 
which  rendered  them  capable  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements. 
In  cases  of  defeat,  the  momentary  hurry  and  confusion,  to  which 
all  young  troops  are  liable,  were  less  violent  with  them  than  the 
French  ;  but,  though  easily  rallied,  and  their  patriotic  enthusiasm 
soon  restored,  they  could  not  rival  the  Russian  stoicism  in  adversity. 
The  Austrians,  properly  so  called,  were  highly  disciplined  and 
brave,  but  the  infantry  of  that  race  appeared  deficient  in  energy 
when  compared  with  the  French  or  Prussians,  and  their  physical 
powers  could  not  be  compared  with  those  of  the  sturdy  Russian 
soldiery.  The  Bohemians  appeared  to  be  somewliat  raore  healthy 
and  robust,  but  did  not  materially  differ  in  point  of  national 
character  frora  their  Austrian  brethren  in  arms.  The  Hungarian 
infantry  were  decidedly  superior  to  both  in  point  of  energy  and 
physical  power,  and  the  select  corps  of  grenadiers  furnished  by 
that  nation  were  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  in  the  field. — Hon. 
George  CatlicaH. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  TRA^XLLING. 

In  my  view,  the  greatest  enjoyments  of  travelling  are  to  be 
found  in  the  chance  delights,  rather  than  in  the  official  part  of 
travelling.  I  go  through  a  picture-gallery,  enjoying  with  instructed 
and  well-regulated  saiistaction  all  the  things  I  ought  to  enjoy. 
Down  in  the  recesses  of  my  mind,  not  communicated,  perhaps, 
to  any  of  my  companions,  is  the  secret  hope  that  the  room  I  see 
in  the  distance  is  really  the  last  in  tlie  building,  and  that  I  shall 
have  to  go  through  no  more.  It  is  a  warm  day,  and  steppmg  out 
upon  a  balcony  for  a  moment,  I  see  a  young  girl  ciirefully  helping 
her  infirm  mother  out  of  church,  and  playfully  insisting  upon 
carrying  the  market-burdens  of  both,  far  too  heavy  for  her  little 
self.  I  watch  the  pair  to  the  corner  of  the  street,  and  then  turn 
back  to  see  the  pictures  which  must  be  seen.  But  the  pictures 
will  fade  from  my  memory  soo.nev  tlian  this  little  scene  whieli  I 
saw  from  the  balcony,  I  have  put  that  by  for  my  private  gallery. 
— Comjiamoiis  of'  ini/  Sojitiidc. 

Success  in  life  depends  upop  the  heroic  self  vriih  V'bich  a  man 
sets  out  in  life. — J,  it  Lotvcll, 
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THE  AMERICAN  PASSfcAGER  PACKLT  SHIP. 

We  feel  mnch  pleasnre  in  presenting^  onr  readers  wiili  a  series 
of  original  marine  sketches,  dra^Ti  for  us  by  Mr.  Wade,  who  un- 
derstands so  well  the  poetry  and  life  of  the  ocean.  These  views 
represent  the  most  striking  phases  in  the  voyaire  of  one  of  Colonel 
Train's  packet-ships  from  Liverpool  to  Bo-:ton.  The  first  picture 
shows  the  vessel  leaving  port  and  being  towed  out  of  the  Mersey 
by  a  steam-tng.  She  is  crowded  with  passengers,  who  are  Inking 
their  last  look  at  the  familiar  face  of  the  city.  On  the  quarter- 
deck are  the  cabin  passengers,  travelling  for  busin;ss  or  pleasure, 
some  of  them,  doubtless,  afloat  for  the  firr^t  time  ;  others,  old 
stagers,  who  have  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Atlantic  till  the  voy- 
age presents  no  novelty.  The  deck  is  thronged  ^vith  steerage 
passengers,  emigrants,  bound  to  try  their  fortunes  in  a  new  world. 
The  large  proportion  of  these  have  no  capital  but  their  thews  and 
sinews,  and  are  now  on  board  a  larce  ship  for  ilie  first  time.  Un- 
lettered and  inexperienced,  everi'thing  seems  dreamlike  to  their 
senses — the  rattling  of  blocks  and  ropes,  the  cries  of  the  busy 
seamen  as  they  heave  round  the  capstan,  the  hoarse  orders  of  the 
oflBcers,  the  strange  bustle  alow  and  aloft,  the  rise  and  expansion 
of  the  huge  masses  of  canvass  that  wing  their  floating  home,  and 
will  soon  cover  it  with  piled-up  clouds.     Here   are   women  with 


swollen  eyes,  who  have  just  parted  with  near  and  dear  ones,  per- 
haps never  to  meet  again  ;  mothers  seeking  to  hush  their  wailing 
babes.  In  one  place  an  aged  woman,  who  has  nearly  reached  the 
extreme  term  of  life,  sits  listless  and  sad,  scarcely  conscious  of 
the  bustle  and  confusion  round  her.  She  lives  not  in  the  present, 
but  in  the  past.  Her  days  of  hope  are  over ;  she  is  almost  alone 
in  the  world,  and  yet  clings  with  tenacity  to  a  life  of  which  the 
charms  arc  gone.  This  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  is  another 
drearv  chapter  of  an  existence  made  up  of  periods  of  strife 
with  hard  adversities,  checquerod,  as  even  the  hardest  lot 
is,  with  gleams  of  sunshine  here  and  there.  Perched  on  a  cask, 
leaning  on  the  bulwark  and  gazing  sorrowfully  shoreward,  is  a 
stalwort  yonng  peasant,  who  is  thinking  of  tlie  girl  he  left  behind 
him.  The  tender  passion  refines  his  nnintellectual  features,  arid 
his  lips  would  doubtless  utter  words  charged  with  the  poetry  of 
natural  sentiment,  were  they  not  engaged  in  emitting  whiffs  of 
smoke  from  a  short  pipe,  which  certainly  does  not  breathe  the 
odors  of  Araby  the  blest.  His  broad  shoulders  are  decorated  with 
the  loose  folds  of  a  stained  and  shabby  brown  coat ;  his  corduroy 
breeches  descend  just  below  the  knee,  and  scarcely  meet  the  thick 
grav  stockings  which  increase  the  apparent  magnitude  of  "  calves 
that  would  make  a  chairman  stare."     He  is  a  type  of  the  "  finest 


pisantry."  There  are  children,  too,  gay  as  larks,  mnniag  abont 
the  decks,  fearless,  frolicksome  and  full  of  careless  mirth.  But 
each  one  of  these  diny  little  urchins  has  a  faithful  guardian  of 
either  sex,  so  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  his  tumbling 
diwn  the  hatchway,  or  disappearing  through  a" port-hole,  or  being 
extinguished  by  the  bight  of  a  cable.  But  at  last  the  bustle  sub- 
sides, and  out  of  chaos  comes  order.  The  little  steamer  has 
accomplished  her  mission,  the  sails  of  the  packet  ship  have  begun 
to  draw.  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  are  lost  to  view — the  milea 
of  docks  and  acres  of  shipping  are  to  the  voyagers  as  if  they  had 
never  been,  and,  if  the  wind  holds,  before  a  great  many  hours  the 
good  ship  will  be  rising  and  falling  on  the  blue  waves  of  the  broad 
Atlantic,  and  laying  her  coui-se  athwart  the  trackless  deep. 
The  second  picture  of  our  series  represents  onr  packet  ship 
speaking  one  of  the  Collins  steamers  at  sea.  She  is  backing  her 
topsails  and  checking  lier  way,  while  the  captain  of  the  steamer, 
standing  on  her  starboard  paddle-box,  hails  through  his  trumpet. 
The  passengers  and  crew  of  either  vessel  crowd  the  decks  and 
eagerly  listen  to  the  exchange  of  salutations  and  such  scraps  of 
news  as  the  passing  moment  admits  of.  But  the  yards  are  braced, 
the  topsails  and  royals  filkd,  and  away  plunges  the  good  ship, 
while  the  steamer's  paddles  paw  the  water,  and  with  mutual  cheers 
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MAKING   BOSTON    LIGHT   IN   A   SNOW-STORM. 


the  vessels  continue  their  course.  The  steamer  soon  becomes  a 
mere  blot  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  then  is  lost  to  view  from 
the  deck,  only  a  dim  cloud  marking  the  place  of  her  disappearance. 
Bat  at  last  the  g:ood  ship,  buffeted  bvwind  and  wave,  approaches 
the  term  of  her  voyage.  The  ciy  of  "land!"  has  roused  every 
soul  on  board  of  her.  The  languid  invalid  feels  new  life  stir  with- 
in him.  Our  artist  has  j^ivcn  u?,  in  his  third  picture,  a  spirited 
representation  of  the  ship  off  Boston  light,  in  a  smart  snow-storm. 
The  courses  are  hauled  up,  the  jib  and  topsails  reefed,  and  while 
the  sea  breaks  over  her  laboring  bow,  freezing  as  it  falls,  the  pilot- 
boat  dashes  up  on  her  lee.  A  Hoaiing  spar  and  sail,  the  dismil 
token  of  a  wreck,  are  wallowing  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture, 
but  yet  the  sentinel  tower  liaslies  forth  its  faithful  rays  upon  the 
Btorm,  and  we  feel  that  the  jood  ship  will  breast  it  triuraphaQtly, 
and  bring  her  crew  and  passengers  safe  and  sound  into  port. 
The  last  scene  shows  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  the  wharf.  The 
Bteam-tug  has  piloted  her  huge  bulk  to  the  pier.  A  hawser  has 
been  carried  ashore  and  made  fast,  and  now  the  sailors  are  heav- 
ing on  the  windlass  wiih  a  will.  Every  soul  is  on  the  qui  vIve  on 
board,  hundreds  of  anxious  eyes  are  bent  on  the  shore,  some  to 
scan  the  appearance  of  the  promised  land,  others  seeking  to  recog- 
nize familiar  faces  sure  to  beam  with  the  smile  of  joyous  welcome. 


The  pier  and  the  neighboring  vessels  are  crowded  with  interested 
spectators.  In  a  few  moments  more  the  ship  will  be  alongside 
the  wharf,  and  the  gangway  rigged  out,  up  and  down  which 
a  tide  of  human  beings  will  be  pouring,  while  trunks,  boxes, 
cooking  utensils  and  bedding  will  be  propelled  over  the  in- 
clined plane,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  legs  and  bodies.  The 
custom-house  inspector  will  force  his  way  aboard,  heedless  of  the 
peril  of  a  plunge  in  the  dock,  for  every  chattel  that  goes  ashore 
must  pass  under  his  vigilant  eye.  Colonel  Train's  establishment 
will  of  course  be  represented.  Pitman's  voice  will  be  heard, 
trying  to  regulate  the  confusion.  Hany  will  be  there  if  not  busy 
elsewhere,  (^ab  and  cart-men,  you  may  be  sure,  will  be  abundant, 
for  they  know  to  a  moment  what  time  the  vessel  will  arrive,  and 
are  on  hand,  ready  for  a  job.  What  joyous  meetings  !  What 
hearty  shakes  of  the  hand  !  What  greetings  between  girls  dressed 
in  the  height  of  fashion  and  their  ill  clad  sisters  who  come  ashore 
in  the  ragged  garb  of  poverty !  Pat  with  the  velveteen  breeches 
and  the  very  long  tailed  brown  coat,  hardly  recognizes  a  country- 
man in  the  stylish  gentleman  who  actually  wears  pantaloons  and 
sports  a  gold  guard  chain,  and  very  likely  draws  off  a  kid  glove 
to  shake  hands  with  his  old  crony  from  Tipperary.  For  some 
hours  the  confusion  incidental  to  the  landing  of  the  passengers 


from  an  emigrant  ship  continues,  but  finally  the  last  box  slides 
down  the  gangway,  the  last  man  takes  his  departure,  and  as  night 
closes,  silence  reigns  on  the  packet  pier.  The  laws  regulating 
the  accommodations  and  management  of  passenger  ships  are 
now  very  stringent  and  rigidly  enforced,  but  Train  &  Co.'s  line 
was  always  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  arrangements.  We 
never  heard  any  complaint  against  them,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
have  been  always  surprised  to  see  how  admirably  their  vessels 
have  been  managed.  Order,  system  and  liberality  have  distin- 
guished all  the  operations  of  this  house.  We  have  witnessed 
the  landing  of  some  thousands  of,  their  passengers,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  many  of  their  cargoes,  and  have  had  occasion  to  note 
the  promptitude  and  efficiency  invariably  evinced.  They  have 
obtained  success  by  deserving  it.  In  years  gone  by,  we  have  seen 
some  sad  sights  in  connection  with  passenger  ships.  We  remem- 
ber one  case  of  an  overcrowded  vessel  amving  after  a  long  pas- 
sage, in  the  course  of  vhich  very  many  of  the  passengers  died, 
though  most  of  the  deaths  were  occasioned  by  their  partaking  too 
freely  of  wine  and  oranges  in  Fayal,  where  the  ship  touched  to 
refit  after  heavy  weather.  Too  frequently  the  privation  and  dis- 
ease connected  with  the  poorly  provided  emigrant  ship  make  ter- 
rible work,  cutting  off  the  ill-fated  passengers  by  scores. 
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[Written  for  BaUoa's  Pictorial.] 


BT  wnxuji  : 


,   LA\tB,ESCS. 


The  mind  intent  shall  spring  to  its  rew&rd, 
No  path  circoitoos  may  lead  the  way; 

Dc«p  penetration  ia  its  high  bebest, 
Though  cumberetl  here  by  feeble,  eonselesa  clay. 

All  obstacles  alike  are  cast  aside. 

No  earthly  tbrall  shall  chain  the  soaring  mind; 
All  feeble  oppoaition  finds  an  end. 

As  leaSets  flee  before  the  autimin  niud. 

Stem  resolution  rules  each  fleeting  hour, 
Each  moment  conquer?,  is  o'ercome  of  none; 

'Tu  thus  the  victory  muit  be  achieved, 

And  thus  the  long  and  arduous  race  be  won. 

Omnipotent  is  mind'  her  attributes 
Uphold  in  strength  her  power  almost  divine; 

From  source  eternal  energj-  she  drew, 
Through  endlei^s  ages  shall  her  glory  shino. 

[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial  ] 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  ITALY. 

BT    EDWIN    W.    MOSTAGUE. 


A3  we  lie  here  at  anchor,  in  the  harbor  of  Messina,  a 
city,  which  hes  at  the  foot  of  numerous  high,  precipitous  hills, 
well  cuUivated  and  green,  I  seat  myself  to  write  a  letter,  which  I 
intend  to  mail  at  JLUta  to-morrow'.  Forty-seven  days  have  I  been 
on  the  shores  or  the  waters  of  Italy  ;  and  nuver  before,  in  the  same 
period,  have  I  received  so  much  pleasure  and  so  much  disgust. 
Pleasure  in  the  examination  of  the  antiquities  and  works  of  art, 
and  in  the  indescribable  loveliness  of  nature  on  land  and  sea,  in 
a  land  "where  every  prospect  pleases,  and  only  man  is  y\\e."  Dis- 
gust in  the  degradation,  slavery,  wickedness  and  wretchedness  of 
the  people;  at  the  filth  wliich  everywhere  abounds;  at  the  knav- 
ery of  priests  and  ruiei-s  ;  at  the  universal  and  overwhelming  in- 
dolence of  all  orders  and  classes.  And  then  my  heart  has  ached 
for  the  people,  as  I  have  witnessed  the  signs  of  their  servitude. 
Rome  filled  with  foreign  troops  (the  French),  continually  parading 
in  her  streets,  and  a  foreign  flag  hanging  from  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  Naples  overawed  bv  an  immense  collection  of  soldiery, 
marching  and  countennarching  in  battalions  of  thousands  daily 
before  her  citizens;  not  foreign,  it  is  pleasant  to  think,  but  kept 
for  no  other  object  than  to  overawe  and  repress  all  aspirations  for 
liberty.  And,  in  a  merely  economical  point  of  view,  what  is  ex- 
tremely painful  in  the  sight  of  these  immense  armies  in  a  nation 
of  beggars,  is  the  fact  that  they  are  the  strongest,  the  most  able- 
bodied  men  in  the  country,  who  ought,  by  the  evident  design  of 
Providence,  to  be  engaged  in  productive  labor,  increasing  the 
wealth  and  resources  of  the  nation ;  instead  of  living  in  idleness, 
and  eaiing  up  the  bread  which  others  have  earned,  thus  being  a 
double  drain  upon  the  country,  both  in  what  they  do  not  produce 
and  in  what  tbey  consume. 

Another  very  painful  sight  is  the  great  number  of  priests  and 
monks,  parading  in  their  peculiar  dress,  liWng  in  idleness,  eating 
up  the  resources  of  the  people,  and  doing  no  work  with  their  own 
hands.  Then,  after  walking  through  a  filthy  street  in  an  Italian 
city,  every  sense  pained  by  filth  and  sights  of  grossncss,  beset 
with  beggars  and  victims  of  every  disgusting  disease,  one  enters 
a  splendid  church,  and  sees  that  millions  have  been  there  expend- 
ed on  gorgeous  marbles  and  tawdry  gildings.  When  he  sees  new 
churches  building,  even  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, at  an  expense  sufficient  to  support  the  standing  poor  of  some 
Italian  city  for  a  whole  year,  with  a  costliness  which  disgusts,  be- 
cause out  of  place,  and  because  every  visitor  knows  that  the  coun- 
try cannot  afford  it,  and  thai  Italy  has  other  things  to  do  before 
she  builds  any  more  temples  io  ecclesiastical  pride,  how  does  one 
mourn  for  the  land  bound  by  the  double  chain  of  tj-ranuy  and 
superstition  ;  how  does  one  long  to  wrench  away  the  gold  and  the 
silver  from  the  altar,  and  employ  it  in  the  sen'ice  of  God,  and  not 
of  pride  and  bigotry;  in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  education  of 
the  ignorant,  tlie  cleansing  of  the  streets  and  houses,  and  no 
longer  io  support  of  a  debasing  idolatry! 

Let  me  tell  you  my  experience  at  the  custom-house  of  Fondi. 
As  we  entered  the  nasty  streets  of  this  town,  sending  forth  intol- 
erable stenches,  as  they  do,  flowing  with  every  abommation',  and 
crowded  with  shameless,  importuaate  beggars,  we  were  stopped 
at  the  custom-house.  Ignorant  of  the  vcnaUty  of  the  ofiiccrs,  we 
unfortunately  omitted  lo  take  the  precaution  of  offering  a  bribe 
of  a  few  dollars  to  be  pennitied  to  pass  unmolested  ;  so,  after  they 
had  satisfactorily  tumijlcd  and  disarranged  all  our  clothing,  tbey 
pounced  upon  our  books  and  engravings,  and  bore  tbem,  in  pom- 
pous complacency,  to  an  upper  chamber,  whither  we  followed, 
like  lambs  to  the  tlaugbtcr.  iVfter  long  arguments,  we  at  last 
forced  them  to  admit  that  Murray's  guide-books,  of  which  there 
were  a  large  number  in  the  party,  might  be  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out danger  to  tlie  government;  hut  a  shameless,  l}-ing  villain 
seized  my  two  volumes  of  the  Latin  Poets,  which  I  bad  bought 
in  Home,  and  not  content  %vith  dirtying  its  beautiful  vellum  covers 
on  the  nasty  counters  of  his  filthy  room,  told  mc  that  the  work 
could  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  unless  a 
soldier  accompanied  me  with  it  to  Naples,  I  hearing  the  expenses 
of  his  escort,  which  would  be  at  least  eight  or  ten  dollars  ! 

After  the  miscreant  had  stained  his  soul  by  tliis  lie  (for  I  thought 
it  a  lie  at  the  time,  and  learned  at  Naples  that  it  was  so),  wiih 
mercenary  meanness,  he  changed  his  tone,  and  told  me  if  I  would 
conceal    llie  books  under  my  cloak,  at  every  custom-house  we 


passed,  I  could  carry  them  with  ras,  without  a  soldier,  and  he 
would  allow  me  to  take  them  from  Fondi,  if — I  would  pay  him  a 
fee  for  this  advice  !  It  was  my  best  resource,  and  I  paid  this 
faithful,  ftt'ffh-mindfd  of&CQT  of  the  government  five  francs  (which 
barely  satisfied  him),  for  his  noble  advice  to  skulk  through  the  king- 
dom with  the  books  hidden  in  my  cloak !  I  need  not  say  that  I 
did  not  stop  to  folloic  the  advice  of  the  venal  wTetch  :  as  soon  as 
I  got  to  a  place  wbere  I  had  access  to  my  trunk,  I  replaced  the 
books  where  ihcy  belonged,  and  where  alone  I  would  cany  them 
if  X  had  to  pass  a  hundred  Fondis. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  five  francs  is  the  only  fee  that  the 
officer  got  out  of  us,  unless  (which  indeed  is  not  unlikely)  he  di- 
rectly cheated  bis  government ;  for  his  other  extortions  from  us 
were  under  the  pretence  of  levying  regular  duties,  for  which  he 
gave  us  a  receipt.  This  extortion  was,  however,  by  no  means 
small,  amounting  to  over  seven  dollars  for  the  party.  My  share 
was  one  dollar,  for  a  little  book  of  Views  of  Rome,  for  which  I 
paid  two  dollars — fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  for  a  few  pictures 
of  scenes  in  this  accursed  country  !  The  other  charges  were  for 
engravings,  medallions,  and  a  pair  of  Roman  ox-horns — for  the 
latter  paying  a  dollar  and  a  half!  Never  did  I  so  regret  my  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  Italian.  I  longed  to  tell  the  villains  to  their 
faces  just  what  I  thought  of  them.  I  did  tell  tbem  in  English, 
and  my  face  and  attitude,  said  my  companions,  expressed  a  sub- 
lime indignation.  I  made  them  understand  by  signs  what  I  could 
not  by  words.  The  idea  was  too  much  for  my  endurance,  that 
the  Latin  Poets  could  not  be  suffered  to  enter  the  kingdom  ex- 
cept under  the  surveillance  of  a  soldier ;  and  equally  indignant 
was  I  at  receiving  the  advice  to  skulk,  like  a  guilty  thing,  through 
the  kingdom,  concealing  contraband  articles  under  mv  cloak.  To 
that  humiliation  I  did  not  submit. 

When  I  landed  ^t  Civita  Vecchia,  I  was  treated  quite  civilly. 
The  officers  wished  a  fee,  but  a  very  small  one  contented  them. 
Several  bibles  were  taken  away  from  gentlemen  who  landed  with 
me,  but  they  succeeded  in  reclaiming  them  through  our  consul 
at  Rome.  While  I  was  in  Rome  I  formed  a  slight,  eating-house 
acquaintance  with  a  German  student,  who  wore  a  beautiful  choc- 
olate colored  "  Kossuth  hat."  (It  would  not  have  done  for  me 
to  write  that  name  in  Naples  !)  It  pleased  me  very  much,  and  I 
wished  to  buy  one  like  it ;  but  my  friend  told  me  that  he  had 
been  cautioned  twice  by  the  police  for  wearing  it,  because  it  look- 
ed revolutionary  ;  and  had  only  escaped  trouble  by  appeaUng  to 
his  ambassador,  and  reminding  them  that  he  had  bought  it  in 
Rome,  and  the  seller  was  more  to  blame  than  the  buyer.  Per- 
haps this  innocent  remark  cost  the  poor  vender  dear.  An  Amer- 
ican lady  told  me  that  she  had  been  informed  that  there  was 
hardly  a  single  family  of  the  lower  orders  at  Rome  of  which  some 
member  had  not  been  imprisoned  on  political  suspicions,  and 
that  there  were  several  men  then  imprisoned  for  selling  hats  ! 
Our  first  evening  at  Naples  we  offered,  at  the  trattoria  where  we 
dined,  a  dollar  coined  by  some  European  state  about  the  time  of 
the  French  revolution.  The  waiter  brought  it  back  to  us,  saying 
that  they  could  not  take  it  because  the  word  "Liberty "was 
stamped  upon  it ! 

One  of  the  saddest  thoughts  is  that  the  people  are  Dot  fit  for 
the  boon  of  liberty,  even  if  it  could  be  given  them.  They  need 
education  and  industry !  The  best  thing  American  sympathiz- 
ers could  do,  would  be  to  organize  a  company  which  would  fur- 
nish fast  steamers  carrying  passengers  at  low  prices  betw'een  It- 
aly and  America  ;  thus  opening  a  better  communication,  and  by 
enabling  Italians  to  visit  a  free  country,  and  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  a  free,  and,  above  all,  an  active  arid  energetic  race  travelling 
in  Italy,  to  do  something  to  raise  the  Italians  from  the  abyss  of 
indolence  and  ignorance,  and  prepare  tbem  to  understand  what 
freedom  is,  and  to  endeavor  to  gain  it.  Steamers  between  Italy 
and  America  and  England,  and  railroads  in  Italy,  are  essential  as 
the  preliminary  steps  to  Italian  liberty.  Would  that  the  money 
given  to  the  premature  efforts  of  Kossuth  and  Mazzini  had  been 
expended  in  this  more  effectual  manner  ! 

I  am  writing  at  Malta,  at  the  office  of  a  steamboat  company, 
stopping  an  hour  or  two  on  my  way  to  the  Pirjeus.  Malta  is  a 
neat  town,  of  a  light  yellow  stone,  rising  steep  from  the  water, 
and  sun'ounded  by  impregnable  fortifications.  It  is  pleasant  to 
see  signs  in  my  mother  English  and  to  hear  the  accents  of  my 
native  tongue.  We  had  a  rough  passage  from  Messina  to  ilalta. 
And  now  for  three  days  and  twelve  hom'S  tossing  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Mediterranean  ! 


T*'HAT  W03IE>  CAN  DO. 

Woman,  sister — there  are  some  things  which  you  do  not  exe- 
cute as  well  as  your  brother,  man  ;  no,  nor  ever  will.  Pardon 
me,  if  I  doubt  whether  you  will  ever  produce  a  great  poet  from 
your  choirs,  or  a  Jlozart,  or  a  Phidias,  or  a  Michael  Angelo,  or  a 
great  philosopher,  or  a  great  scholar.  By  which  last  is  meant — 
not  one  who  depends  simply  on  an  infinite  memon.-,  but  also  on 
an  infinite  and  electrical  power  of  combination  ;  bringing  to- 
gether from  the  four  winds,  like  tlie  angel  of  the  resurrection, 
what  else  were  dust  from  dead  men's  bones,  into  the  unity  of 
breathing  hfc.  If  you  cuii  create  yourselves  into  any  of  these 
great  creators,  why  have  you  not  ?  Yet,  sister  woman,  though  I 
cannot  consent  lo  find  a  Mozart  or  a  Michael  Angelo  in  your  sex, 
cheerfully,  and  with  the  love  that  burns  in  depths  of  admiration, 
I  acknowledge  that  you  can  do  one  tiling  as  well  as  the  best  of  us 
mon — a  greater  thing  than  even  Milton  is  known  to  have  done,  or 
Michael  Angelo— you  can  die  grandly,  and  as  goddesses  would 
die,  were  goddesses  mortal. — De  Quiucey. 


CniLDEES. — I  remember  a  great  man  coming  to  my  house  at 
Waltham,  and,  seeing  all  my  children  standing  in  the  order  of 
their  age  and  stature,  he  said,  "These  are  they  that  make  rich 
men  poor;"  but  be  straight  received  thi;  nnswer,  "  Nay,  my 
lord  ;  these  arc  they  that  make  a  poor  man  rich  ;  for  tberi^  is  not 
one  of  these  whom  we  would  pait  with  for  all  your  wealth." — 
Bishop  Uali's  Life. 


[Gathered  for  Ballou"s  Pictorial.] 

FACTS     OF     INTEREST. 

The  Greeks  had  little  or  no  notion  of  butter,  and  the  early 
Romans  used  it  only  as  a  medicine — never  as  food  :  so  that  it  is 
comparatively  a  modem  article  of  diet. 

Great  Britain  received  the  name  of  Albion,  by  which  it  is  often 
called,  from  Julius  Cicsar,  on  account  of  the  chalky  cliffs  upon 
the  coast,  on  his  invasion,  half  a  century  before  Christ. 

The  Koran,  or  Mahommcdan  Bible,  was  written  by  Mahomet, 
assisted  by  Baticas,  a  Jacobin,  Sergius,  a  Nestorian  monk,  and  by 
a  learned  Jew,  and  was  published  about  the  year  61 D  A.  D. 

Animal  magnetism  is  no  new  discoveiy,  but  was  practised  by 
Father  Hehl  at  Vienna,  about  1774,  and  had  wonderful  success 
for  a  while  inFrance  and  England  in  1788  and  1789. 

The  first  book  ever  printed  was  the  book  of  Psalms,  by  Faust 
and  SchKffer,  A.  D.  1457.  It  was  printed  on  one  side  only  of  the 
leaves,  which  were,  in  the  binding,  pasted  back  to  back. 

Among  the  Romans,  all  men  of  full  age  were  obliged  to  marry, 
and  it  is  oven  a  modern  law  of  England  which  inflicts  a  fine  upon 
all  bachelors  in  the  kingdom,  of  twenty-five  years  and  over. 

The  first  bank  was  established  by  the  Lombard  Jews,  A.  D. 
SOS.  Tlie  word  bank  is  derived  from  lanco,  a  bench,  which  was 
erected  in  the  market  place  for  the  exchange  of  money. 

Calico,  the  well  known  cotton  cloth,  is  named  from  Calicot,  a 
city  of  India,  from  whence  it  first  came.  Calico  was  first  brought 
to  England  in  the  year  1631. 

The  largest  and  oldest  chain  bridge  in  the  worid  is  said  to  he 
that  at  Kingtung,  in  China,  where  it  forms  a  perfect  road  from  the 
top  of  one  mountain  to  tlie  top  of  another. 

The  piano  forte  was  invented  by  J.  C.  Schroder,  of  Dresden, 
in  the  year  1717,  during  which  year  he  presented  a  model  of 
his  invention  to  the  court  of  Saxony.  They  immediately  became 
popular. 

The  bayonet  derives  its  name  from  the  place  w^here  it  was  in- 
vented, Bayonne,  in  France,  and  was  first  used  in  battle  as  a 
weapon  by  the  French  iu  the  year  1603,  proving  a  novel  and 
eSicient  arm. 

Bearded  women  have  been  known  in  every  age  :  one  was  seen 
at  the  court  of  the  Czar  Peter  I.,  in  1 724,  with  a  beard  of  immense 
length.  Margaret,  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  had  a  heavy 
beard. 

Bowling  is  an  English  game  and  was  common  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century,  especially  among  the  higher  ranks.  Charles 
I.  played  at  it,  and  it  formed  a  daily  ocenpation  for  leisure  hours 
with  Charles  II. 

Stone  bullets  were  used  until  the  year  1514,  when  iron  was 
adopted.  It  was  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  before 
leaden  bullets  were  generally  adopted.  Stone  cannon  balls  are 
yet  used  in  the  East. 

The  practice  and  principle  of  insurance  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  was  known  in  the  time  of  Claudius  Caesar,  A.  D.  43.  It  is 
certain  that  assurance  of  ships  at  sea  was  practised  as  early  as 
the  year  45  A.  D. 

Chocolate  was  first  introduced  into  England  from  Mexico,  A. 
D.  1520.  It  was  made  from  the  flower  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  soon 
became  very  popular  and  universally  used  in  the  London  coffee 
houses. 


NOTICES  OF  KEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Wolpeet's  Koost  and  other  Papers,  now  first  coL'ccted  by  "WASHnrGTOX  Ietetq. 

Illustrated.    Xew  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.    1S55.    12mo.    pp.  3S3. 

A  new  book  from  Irrin^.  with  Ulustration.'j  bvDarley!  If  this  is  not  the 
suyrnnum  bonnm  of  IiEerar>-  luxury,  we  wot  not  what  is.  It  proves  on  eximi- 
nation.  worthy  to  rank  with  the  long  list  of  its  predecessors,  not  one  of  which 
will  be  lost  tc  the  column  in  its  march  to  posterity.  The  stories  and  sketches 
charm  us,  not  only  by  their  subject  matter,  but  by  that  exquisite  style  of 
which  the  author  only  is  the  perftK-t  master,  and  which  h;is  exerted  so  power- 
ful and  healthy  an  influence  upon  American  literature.  Lone  may  the  tenant 
of  "  Wolfert'e  Roost ' '  be  spared  to  us  to  give  such  •■  SunnjEide  ■"  pictures  of 
the  fortunes  of  humanity !    Keddlng  &  Co.  have  this  work. 

Hjirpee's  Gazetteer  op  the  World. — ^Redding  &  Co.  have  for  sale  the  9th 
number  of  this  model  work, 

Getiisg   Aloxg.     a  Booh  of  lllvstrations.    2  vols.     12mo.     New  York:   J.  C. 

Derby  &  Co.     Boston :  Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co.     2S55. 

The  motto  of  this  book,  '-Know  Thyself."  L<!  a  key  to  its  moral.  The  story, 
without  being  very  intricate,  is  interestinfr.  and  the  characters  are  wrought 
out  by  the  band  of  a  master.  It  is  the  work  of  no  trivial  caterer  for  popularity 
— but  that  of  a  deep  thinker  and  careful  student  of  the  greatest  problems  of 
life.  If  successful,  it  will  be  so  in  spite  of  the  prevalent  craving  for  excite- 
ment, which  is  the  curse  of  the  age. 

Class-Eook  op  Botasv.  Designed  for  Academies  and  Private  Sdtooh.  Ula?- 
traled.  Part  I.  Bv  Fraxces  H.  Geeex.  Part  II.  By  Joseph  IV.  CONCDOX. 
New  Y'ork:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     12mo.     pp.  22S. 

The  first  portion  of  this  work,  by  Frances  H.  Green,  an  experienced  teacher 
of  botany,  treats  of  the  elements  of  vegetable  structure  and  physiologj'.  The 
treatise  is  the  result  of  successful  experiment  in  teaching;  and  certainly,  if  it 
do  not  serve  to  render  a  study  of  the  science  attractive,  then  all  effort  to  attmn 
that  end  is  useless.  Part  U.  is  devoted  to  systematic  botany,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  a  comprehensive  Sent  of  the  Northern  States.  It  is  admirably  pre- 
pared, may  be  studied  without  a  teacher,  and  is  based  upon  the  best  authori- 
ties. It  iii  from  the  pen  of  a  scientific  botanist.  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Congdon.  Al- 
together this  work  h*  the  most  satisbctory  botanical  class-book  we  have  yet- 
seen.     It  may  be  obtained  at  Ticknor  &  Co.'s, 

The  I>-nuLS.    A  Story  o/JModtm  Life.    Philadelphia:  T.  B.  PeterEon  &  Co. 

12mo.     pp.  402. 

This  L"  one  of  the  very  best  novels  of  the  19th  century;  one  of  the  very  few 
works  of  fiction  which  bear  frequent  perusal.  It  has  been  several  times  out  of 
print  here  sinceits  first  pubUcation.  and  the  constint  demand  for  it  hag  in- 
duced the  present  publishers  to  offer  it  in  a  subst-'Uitial  shape  for  preserva- 
tion. It  is  a  picture  of  German  societj-  \vrittcn  with  equal  vivacity  and  truth. 
Jt  ha»  enough  of  romance  to  satisfy  the  popular  craving  for  excitement;  and 
yet  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  it,  if  we  except  a  single  .s^ene — that  of  the  mas- 
querade—winch  we  always  thought  marred  thenrtistic  beauty  of  the  narrative. 
The  charicters  are  admirably  drawn,  and  affect  us  like  personages  whom  we 
have  actually  met.    This  charming  book  is  for  sale  by  Federhen  &  Co. 

The  Life  a>d  Be-vcties  op  Faxst  Fees.    Kew  York:  H.  Long  &  Brother. 

1855.    12mo.    pp.330. 

The  above-mentioned  work  is  for  sale  by  Redding  &  Co.  Jt  is  principally 
made  up  of  such  contributions  of  Fanny  Fern  to  the  new.spapers.  as  i^he  did 
not  c.ire  to  incorporate  in  her  volume  of  "  Fern  Leaves,"  We  question  the 
good  taste  of  publi.-Jiing  in  a  collected  form  the  waifs  of  a  popular  writer  with- 
out her  permission,  merely  bec.iuse  it  can  be  done  without  infringing  a  copy- 
right. The  promise  of  a  ''  Life  "of  Fanny  Fern  on  the  title-page  is  ill-redecmcd 
by  the  few  pages  devoted  to  her  biography  in  the  work  before  us:  tbev  only 
serve  to  whet  mthout  gratifying  pubUc  curiosity.  The  sketches  from  Mrs. 
Fnrrington's  own  pen.  in  this  voSume.  are  among  her  most  readable  produc- 
tions— spirited,  saucy,  strongly  dafhed  with  slang  expressions,  and  reminding 
us,  in  their  wittier  portions,  of  the  style  of  Mrs.  H.  Marion  Stephens. 
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FRANCIS'  A.  DORTVAGE,  Assistant  Eniroa. 

THE    INVISIBLE  PRINCE. 

This  extravaganza  of  Blanche's  has  been  broujiht  out  at  the 
Boston  Tlieatre  with  splendid  dresses,  and  very  effective  scenery, 
by  Lehr  and  Bartholomew.  A  familiar  fairy  talc  furnishes  the 
plot  of  the  piece,  but  it  abounds  in  bits  of  parody,  and  sharp  hits 
at  modern  follies.  The  dialogue  is  pointed,  humorous  and  witty. 
It  was  played  very  well  throughout,  the  burthen  of  the  piece  rest- 
ing on  Mrs.  John  "Wood  (Lsandcr),  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith  {Abrico- 
tina),  and  Mr.  John  Wood  (Prince  Furibond).  Mrs.  Wood's 
Leander  was  a  graceful  and  winning  performance.  She  looked 
charmingly,  and  sang  the  airs  allotted  to  her  part  with  great  spirit 
and  effect.  Her  caricature  of  the  operatic  style  of  vocalization 
was  much  relished  by  the  public.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith's  Abncotina 
■was  a  rich  piece  of  burlesque  acting,  which  acting,  by  the  way,  is 
very  difficult  and  rarely  done  well,  particularly  by  ladies.  But 
Mrs.  Smith  entered  completely  into  the  spirit  of  the  part,  and 
every  point  in  her  speeches  and  songs  told.  John  Wood's  Fari- 
bond  was  immense  !  His  making  up  was  admirable,  and  his  cari- 
cature of  the  stage  tragedy  stylo,  his  rants,  his  attitudes,  Iiis 
action,  his  imitations  of  Charles  Kean,  all  spoke  the  finished 
artist.  It  was  by  all  odds  the  best  specimen  of  burlesque  acting 
■we  ever  ■witnessed.  Miss  Taylor  never  looked  better  than  as 
Princess  Xquisite's  little  pet.  The  piece  was  brought  out  ■with 
the  care  and  liberality  which  distinguish  all  of  Manager  Barry's 
productions. 


THE  CHASSEURS'  DRILL. 

The  Independent  Company  of  Cadets,  of  this  city.  Col.  Amory, 
are  engaged  in  learning  the  drill  of  the  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes, 
and  devote  much  time  and  care  to  its  acquisition.  Apart  from 
the  effectiveness  it  gives  the  bayonet,  this  drill  imparts  strength 
to  the  muscle  and  a  soldierly  bearing  to  the  men.  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  other  of  our  vohmtecr  companies  have  adopted 
this  drill,  though  it  will  before  long,  we  think,  be  universal.  In 
the  last  volume  of  the  Pictorial  we  published  a  series  of  engrav- 
ings illustrating  the  principal  thnists  and  guards  of  the  chas:eur 
ra,anual,  which  are  based  on  those  of  the  small-sword,  and  are 
used  against  both  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  French  chasseurs 
are  armed  with  the  sabre-fusee,  instead  of  musket  jyid  bayonet. 


Big  Guns. — Lieut.  Maury  says  that  small  vessels  mounting 
heavy  guns  are  the  most  effective  in  naval  warfare,  and  that  these 
gigantic  pieces,  properly  served,  will  hereafter  decide  the  fate  of 
naval  battles.  A  single  successful  shot  from  a  monster  gun  with 
a  long  range  may  cripple  the  largest  and  finest  line-of-battle-ship 
that  ever  floated. 


SuccESSFCL. — An  evidence  of  the  excellence  and  popularity  of 
Bogle's  Hijperion  Fluid  is  manifest  in  the  fact  of  the  large  quantity 
which  is  constantly  exported  for  the  London  market.  It  is  some- 
thing new  for  America  to  supply  Europe  with  cosmetics,  oil  and 
perfumes. 

Life  of  Washington. — Irving  has  nearly  completed  his  Life 
of  Washington.     It  will  be  as  popular  as  his  Life  of  Columbus. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  A  man  threw  himself  off  the  Hudson  River  cars  because 
the  conductor  said  he  should  put  him  out. 

....  They  have  had  shocking  times  in  Waterville,  Me. — a 
smart  touch  of  the  earthquake  to  rattle  dry  bones. 

....  The  sheriff  of  Ramsay  county,  Minnesota,  charged  S500 
for  hanging  an  Indian.     Considered  high. 

....  People  ought  to  understand  that  dropping  a  light  into  a 
gasometer  will  produce  an  explosion. 

....  A  new  paper  devoted  to  the  Mormon  interest  has  been 
established  in  Xew  York.     It  defends  polygamy,  of  course. 

....  They  are  exporting  snails  from  Switzerland.  What  can 
they  do  with  snails  in  these  fast  times'? 

....  Money  is  abundant  in  this  city  and  New  York.  Great 
news  for  the  afflicted !     It  will  soon  be  a  dmg. 

....  The  Donald  McKay  spreads  canvass  enough  to  cover 
half  Boston  Common — more  than  the  Pennsylvania. 

la  Broadway,  New  York,  the  mud   is  knee  deep  on  an 

average — in  spots  it  is  immeasurable, 

The  celebrated  English  air,  "  God  save  the  king,"  was 

taken  by  Handel  from  the  French. 

Mr.  Goddard,  of  Cincinnati,  in  lecturing  on  Milton,  de- 
clared that  his  conception  of  the  Deity  was  blasphemous. 

....  A  ladies*  fair  has  been  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston 
Baptist  Bethel  Society.     Quite  productive. 

....  Workmen  who  have  sought  Lynn  for  employment  in  the 
shoe  business  have  been  disappointed. 

....  Washington's  birthday  was  celebrated  in  various  places 
with  something  more  than  the  usual  spirit. 

....  A  new  trial  has  been  ordered  in  the  case  of  Fry  vs.  Ben- 
nett, of  the  New  York  Herald.     510,000  at  stake. 

....  Mr.  R.  M.  McCormick,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  is  ■wi'iting  let- 
ters from  the  seat  of  war  to  the  Express  Messenger. 

....  A  pair  of  salmon  taken  on  the  Penobscot,  were  sold  for 
eighty  dollars  to  the  Revere  House. 

The  French  troops  suffer  less  than   the   English  in  the 

Crimea ;  but  still  the  weather  has  affected  them. 


THE  BRITISH  SYSTEM. 

Wo  find  in  one  of  the  English  papers,  brought  by  the  last 
steamer,  the  following  paragraph  : 

"The  great  difference  between  the  French  and  British  officer, 
is  that  one  is  a  professional  man,  and  the  other  an  amateur.  The 
one  knows  his  work,  because  liis  life  is  devoted  to  it ;  the  other  is 
very  often  ignorant  of  it,  because  it  is  only  to  be  the  emplovment 
or  amusement  of  a  few  years.  One  joins  his  regiment  after 
passing  examinations  as  stringent  as  those  for  our  university 
honors ;  the  other  enters  tlic  service  merely  a  big  ignorant  boy, 
who  has  succeeded  in  answering  a  few  questions,  hardly  above 
the  capacity  of  a  child.  A  French  corporal  was  expatiating  the 
other  day  on  the  merits  of  General  Bosquet :  *  11  sortit  numero  un 
a  I'Ecole  Po/i/teclmigue'  (he  came  out  of  the  Polytechnic  school. 
No.  i),  the  man  declared,  and  went  on  to  say  that  he  obtained  all 
his  grades  by  merit,  and  not  one  by  seniority.  He  is  now  a 
general  of  division,  at  the  age  of  42.  What  the  practice  in  our 
own  service  is,  we  need  not  say." 

We  have  here  the  real  cause  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  British 
troops  in  the  Crimea.  We  have  more  than  once,  when  speaking 
of  military  affairs,  and  long  before  the  present  war  broke  out, 
taken  occasion  to  point  out  the  radical  vices  of  the  Britisli  mil- 
itary system.  The  officers  are  not  educated  for  theirwork.  Money 
and  favoritism  command  commissions  in  the  anny,  while  long 
services  are  too  often  neglected.  We  have  seen,  ourselves,  gray- 
haired  lieutenants,  who  could  tell  tales  of  the  hard-fought  battles 
of  the  peninsula,  out-ranked  by  beardless  striplings,  whose  family 
happened  to  possess  influence  or  money.  Such  things  do  not 
exist  in  France.  Even  the  despot  Louis  would  not  dare  to  confer 
a  sub-lieutenantcy  on  an  individual  who  had  not  received  a  suffi- 
cient military  cdncatiOD.  No  government  in  France,  however 
powerful,  would  venture  to  change  the  system  ;  and  that  not  from 
fear  of  popular  clamor,  for  French  governments  have  often  dis- 
regarded this,  but  because  the  British  policy  is  suicidal,  and  would 
"weaken  the  right  arm  of  the  nation's  defence.  In  a,  country  like 
France,  a  powerful  standing  army  must  be  kept  up  in  time  of 
peace,  for  there  is  no  knowing  when  the  turbulent  revolutionists 
will  unpave  the  streets,  build  tlieir  barricades,  and  plant  the  red 
flag.  Hence  the  constant  imminence  of  danger  has  kept  them  in 
a  constant  state  of  preparation,  and  this  order  of  things  requires 
able  officers  of  all  grades  at  all  times. 

But  in  England,  the  case  is  different-^there  the  police  force 
is  adequate  to  suppress  any  civil  commotion,  and  in  peace 
there  is  really  no  occasion  for  a  standing  army.  It  matters  not 
who  commands  a  regiment  or  a  battalion,  so  far  as  the  immediate 
exigencies  of  the  time  are  concerned.  The  want  of  an  immediate 
pressure  has  accordingly  lulled  the  British  government  into  a 
tolerance  of  systematic  vices  not  felt  in  time  of  peace,  though 
telling  with  crushing  force  in  time  of  war.  Let  us  do  full  credit 
to  the  valor  of  the  British.  Every  man  is  a  hero.  In  the  present 
campaign,  one  man  alone  disgraced  himself  by  cowardice,  as  in 
our  revolution  one  man  alone  proved  a  traitor  to  his  country. 
The  charge  at  Balaklava  was  a  chai'ge  of  heroes  and  worthy  of 
the  days  of  Charlemagne.  But  the  days  of  the  paladins  have 
passed  away.  War  is  no  longer  a  game  in  which  heroic  gallantry 
wins  the  prize — it  is  a  science,  and  only  skill  and  valor  combined 
can  triumph. 

Now  it  is  not  speaking  harshly  of  brave  men  to  say,  that  in 
those  qualities  which  command  success  in  modern  times,  the 
British  army  of  the  East  is  wofully  deficient.  It  possesses  but 
one  great  element  of  success — courage.  It  is  badly  officered ;  the 
commanders  do  not  understand  the  science  of  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  not  an  officer  in  the  French  ranks  who  is  not  qual- 
ified by  education  to  command  a  division.  Hence  the  French 
have  been  able  not  only  to  perform  all  their  own  work,  but  to  do 
a  great  part  of  that  of  their  allies. 

Our  own  army  system  is  similar  to  that  of  the  French,  our 
officers  being  all  educated  for  their  profession,  and  well  educated ; 
for,  though  favoritism  may  procure  an  appointment  to  a  cadet- 
ship,  nothing  but  industiy  and  talent  can  carry  a  man  through 
West  Point,  and  secure  his  admlssicfn  into  the.  army. 


BAIiLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 

Of  tbe  established  weeklies,  we  have  observed  no  paper  that  has  been  so 
much  improved  as  Bailouts  Pictorial,  which  wa.=i  recently  purchased  of  Mr. 
Gleason,  by  M.  M.  Ballou.Esq.  It  is  now  the  only  illustrated  paper  of  America, 
worthy  the  name,  and  we  know  of  none  in  the  world  that  can  show  a  pleas- 
anter  face.  This  weekly  has  had  wonderful  success.  It  finds  the  greatest 
number  of  readers  in  New  England,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  yet 
30.000  are  circulated  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The  Califoruians  are 
gladdened  with  more  than  4000  copies,  weekly,  and  more  than  HXW  are  dis- 
tributed weekly  at  Liverpool.  Eugland.  The  bound  volumes  are  now  among 
the  pleasanteit  of  the  library  and  drawing-room;  and  fifty  years  hence  they 
will  be  con.'iiilered  about  as  precious  as  gold  dust.  Ballou's  Publishing  Halt  is 
one  of  the  lions  of  the  town.  About  one  hundred  persons,  of  both  sexes,  are 
constantly  devoted  to  the  three  periodicals  issued  in  the  building,  and  some 
fii.ttymore  writers,  artists,  etc.,  indirectly.  The  busy  hands  in  the  building, 
the  action  of  eleven  Adims'  power-presses,  day  and  night,  the  piles  of  papers 
directed  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  beauty  of  the  principal  apartments,  the 
order  and  system  that  pervade  the  whole  establishment,  make  it  a  constant 
resort  of  residents  and  strangers. — Barnstable  Patriot. 


Our  Dollar  Magazine. —  We  could  tell  some  truths  about 
the  number  of  subscribers  that  have  poured  in  upon  us,  from  far 
and  near,  for  our  "Dollar  Mai^'azine,"  that  would  astonish  the 
reading  public.  The  secret  of  this  is,  that  it  is  the  cheapest 
monthly  ever  published.  One  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter 
monthly  for  one  dollar  a  year ! 


Last  Words. — The  last  words  of  a  French  baron  who  lately 
di'owned  himself  in  the  liver  Seine  were,  "  My  cigar  is  finished  : 
my  grave  is  flowing  beside  me.  Adieu  !"  That  man  was  cer- 
tainly in  seine. 

<■— *^-  » 

Shipping. — Twenty  thousand  vessels  are  annually  admitted 
into  the  Liverpool  docks,  which  occupy  an  area  of  about  one 
hundred  acres. 

Diamonds. — Diamonds  have  no  brilliancy  when  dug  out  of  the 
earth — like  a  rough  genius  from  the  country,  ihey  need  polishing. 


FIVE  CEKTS  SAVUVGS  B.\NKS. 

We  refer  the  reader  to  an  advertisement  in  another  column,  of 
one  of  these  institutions  which,  altliough  of  recent  introduction, 
have  met  with  a  success  which  shows  that  their  principle  is  a 
sound  one,  and  that  economy  may  be  made  a  popular  idea.  No 
one  ever  thought  of  disputing  Poor  Richard's  maxim,  "A  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  gained,"  or  of  denying  the  assertion,  "  Take 
care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves." 
But  the  great  trouble  of  reducing  these  theories  to  practice,  was 
that  there  was  no  secure  place  for  taking  care  of  the  pence.  The 
poor  wife,  afflicted  with  a  drunken  husband,  who  could  yet  spare 
a  few  dimes  from  her  o\vn  earnings  ;  the  poor  boy,  who  would 
fain  be  thrifty,  but  was  surrounded  by  dangerous  neighbors  ;  the 
poor  mother,  whose  selfish  son  daily  robbed  her  by  driblets — 
knew  not  where  to  lay  their  little  economies,  till  they  amounted 
to  the  smallest  sum  receivable  at  the  old  Savings  Bank.  Men, 
raving  for  rum,  would  hunt  up  the  little  hoards  of  wife  and  child, 
and  appropriate  them,  or  temptations  to  spend  would  prove  too 
strong— the  idea  of  reaching  five  dollars  became  hopeless,  and  so 
every  little  surplus  went.  But  the  Five  Cent  Banks  operate  like 
a  charm.  Thieves  cannot  break  in  and  steal,  and  the  most  timid 
feel  that  their  little  savings  are  secnrc  and  accumulating.  They 
have  taught  economy  and  the  first  rule  of  arithmetic  to  thousands 
who  could  not  really  afford  to  lose  a  cent.  Thousands  of  extrav- 
agant poor  men  have  ceased  to  say,  "  Pooh  !  that  only  costs  five 
cents — here  goes  !"  and  have  actually  been  taught  by  demonstra- 
tion that  one  hundred  cents  make  a  dollar.  The  feeling  that  one 
has  money  in  the  bank,  if  it  be  only  a  half  dime,  is  a  hopeful  and 
encouraging  one.  And  it  is  particularly  important  that  thrift 
and  economy  be  fostered  at  a  time  like  this,  when  ruinous  extrav- 
agance seems  fast  becoming  a  national  sin.  There  is  no  danger 
of  a  people  becoming  mean — there  is  always  danger  of  the  reverse. 


MiLiTi.RY  Defences. — There  are  105  foits  and  military- 
posts  in  the  United  States  and  Temtories,  all  of  which,  except 
14,  are  garrisoned.  Florida  has  7  posts  ;  Louisiana,  5 ;  Texas, 
10;  New  Mexico,  12;  California,  8;  Oregon,  2.  In  ail  New 
England  there  is  but  one  garrisoned  post,  namely.  Fort  Indepen- 
dence, at  Boston.  The  State  of  New  York  has  eight  railitaiy 
posts,  but  only  three  of  them  are  garrisoned.  There  are  eighteen 
arsenals  and  tv/o  armories  in  the  United  States. 


EiPE  Grapes  in  DECEMEER.^The  February  number  of 
Hovey's  Magazine  of  Horticulture  contains  an  article  from  M.  H. 
Simpson,  of  this  city,  describing  succinctly  his  method  of  pro- 
ducing grapes  in  December.  Mr.  Simpson's  grapes,  as  we  can 
attest,  are  of  the  finest  flavor. 


Missionaries. — The  American   Unitarian  Association  have 
voted  to  establish  two  missions  in  India. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  3Ir.  Jameson,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Grafton  to  Miss  Sophia 
B.  Angell.  both  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Streeter.  Mr.  Calvin  G. 
Bunker  to  Miss  Hannah  Orcutt,  b^th  of  Roxbury;  Mr.  Wallace  J.Stanley 
to  aiiss  Mary  J.  Palmater;  by  Right  Rev.  BL-hop  Eastburn.  Mr.  Henry 
Sparks,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Jordan,  of  London,  Eng. ;  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Wildes,  of  Brookline.  Mr.  T.  Warren  Gould  to  Miss  Carrie  Goddard.— At 
Chelsea,  by  Joseph  Hockey,  Esq..  Mr.  John  Hopkins  to  Miss  Debomh  Sands, 
both  of  Boston. — At  Lynn,  bv  Rev.  Mr.  TiltOD,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Howard,  of 
Salem,  to  Miss  Sarah  C.  Blaney-— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  .Vllen,  Mr.  Thomas 
H.  Magoun  to  Miss  Helen  E.  ^Vilkins. — At  Ipswich,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dadman,  Mr. 
Jeremiah  R.  Chapman  to  Mbs  Mary  Louisa  Wilcomb. —  At  Lowell,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Woodbury,  Mr.  Francis  E.  Woodstenholme  to  Miss  Ehzabeth  J .  ChurchiU, 
of  Elmore,  Vt. — At  Newburyport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Com- 
erford  to  Miss  Hannah  Jackson. — At  Waltham.  by  Rev.  Mr,  FaJes,  Mr. 
Rufus  Moulton.  of  Newton,  to  Miss  Roxana  Greenwood. — At  Worcester,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Swaim.  of  West  Cambridge.  Mr.  B.  S.Luther  to  MissOarrieE  Bowen. 
—At  Sandwich,  by  R«v.  Mr.  Borden.  Mr.  Henry  0.  Stratton,  of  Boston,  to 
Miss  Esther  B.  White. — At  North  Adams,  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Crawford,  Benjamin 
Phillips,  Esq.  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Day.— At  Portland.  Me.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  French, 
Capt.  Nathan  Hodgkins  to  Mrs.  Mary  Pierce. — At  Belfast,  Me.,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Palfrey,  Mr.  Isaac  AUard,  Jr.  to  Miss  Mary  Ellen  Chase. 


DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  Greenleaf  C.  Batchelder,  45;  Mr.  Bcnjiimin  F.  Dorlinp,  35; 
Mrs.  Leafy,  wife  of  Mr.  Joel  Bowker,  Jr.,  45;  Capt.  Tbomns  Kittson,  for- 
merly of  Portsmouth,  N.  H..  75;  Mrs.  Susan  K.,  wife  of  Mr.  Guy  C.  Hayncs, 
formerly  of  Newburyport,  70;  Mr.  Otis  Minot,  Jr.,  20;  Mrs.  Patience  Cleasby, 
54;  John  C.  Danforth.  Esq..  27. — At  Charlestown.  Mrs.  Susan  C,  wife  of  Mr. 
Phny  Bartlett,  36.— At  Itoxbury,  Isaac  Davis  Dudley.  4€:  Mrs.  Harriet,  wife 
of  Mr.  Joseph  U.  Gardner.  53. — At  Somerrille,  Widow  Tryphosa  D.  B.a.^om, 
55;  Mr.  Samuel  Watson,  of  Cambridge.  87- — At  Quincv,  Mr.  James  Field,  89. 
—  At  Neponset,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Minot.  S2.— At  Lynn.  Mr.  Micijah  AUev.  69; 
Miss  Jane  Wright,  27.— At  Salem,  Mrs.  Marj-  F.  Svmonds.  5f>.— At  Marble- 
head,  Mr.  Thomas  Grush,  69:  Widow  Elizabeth  M.  Knowlton,  43:  Misg 
Mary  A- GosP,  19. — At  West  Needham,  Widow  Jemima  R.  Wright,  97. — At 
Newburyport,  Mr.  William  Stanwood.  38;  Miss  Martha  Ann  Morss.  48:  Mrs, 
Nancy  Saunders,  79. — .\.t  Plymouth,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Hathaway,  S4.— At  Car- 
lieli;,  Mrs.  Anna  Lovejoy,  76;  Mr.  Cyrus  Green,  55.— At  North  Brookfiold.Mr. 
Isaac  Moore.  82. — At  South  Wilbraham,  Mr.  .Tosiah  Langilon.  90. — A.t  Worces- 
ter, Mr.  James  Sheridan,  45- — At  Pittsfield.  Mr.  Lemuel  [sham,  87  — At  Nan- 
tucket. Capt.  David  Baxter.  79.— At  Springfield,  Mr.  Asbur  Hitchcock.  70.— 
At  Portland,  Mr.  Cyrus  F.  Babb,  23;  Stephen  Patten.  Esq..  90.— At  Waldo- 
boro',  Me.,  Mary  Louisa,  dauzhter  of  Newell  W.  and  Sarah  P.  Ludwjg. — At 
Brcckenbridge,  Ky..  Mr.  WUiiain  ShemhiU,  103. 

BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL 
DRAWIAG-ROOM    COMPAAIOJT. 

This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available  form,  a  weekly  litera- 
ry melange  of  notable  events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  best  .^meric^s  .v'ctiiors.  and  the  cream  of 
the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well  spiced  with  ■wit  and  humor. 
Each  paper  is  beautifuiUj  lUiistralefi  with  numerous  accnnite  engravings,  by 
eminent  artists,  of  notable  otyects,  current  events  in  all  p.i.rts  of  the  worid,  and 
of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  coun- 
trj'.  Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of 
all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hcuiisphere,  of  all  the  princip.il 
ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine  .and  accurate 
portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 
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■,•  One  copy  of  Ths  Vtxo  OF  ocn  Umon,  and  one  copy  of  B.\Li.oc's  Picro- 
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W5L  H.  PRESCOTT,  THE  HISTORIAK. 

No  modem  historian  is  better  known  than 
the  author  of  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  the 
"  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  and  the  "  Conquest 
of  Peru."  These  works  are  as  popular,  and 
are  read  with  as  keen  an  interest  as  some  of 
the  best  works  of  fiction,  and  they  enjoy  a 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic  reputation.  They 
have  been  translated  into  several  of  the  con- 
tinental liingaagcs  ;  and  such  is  the  beauty — 
indeed,  we  miglit  say,  perfection  of  their 
style — that  even  in  a  foreign  garb  they  are 
still  charming  as  compositions.  But  only  the 
English  reader  can  appreciate  the  beauty  and 
fitness  of  the  diction,  elegant  without  being 
florid,  at  once  musical  and  full  of  vigor. 
The  periods  and  the  characters  selected  by 
Mr.  Prescott  abound  with  the  romantic  ;  and 
whether  we  review  the  fortunes  of  the  patrons 
of  Columbus,  or  follow  tlic  banners  of  Spain 
to  the  halls  of  Montezuma  or  the  home  of 
the  Incas,  w  cannot  move  n  step  without 
treading  on  enchanted  ground.  Yet  the  author 
sacrifices  nothing  to  picturesque  effect,  like, 
for  instance,  Lamurtine  ;  he  is  rigidly  impar- 
tial, and  weighs  the  evidence  he  painfully  ac- 
cumulates with  the  most  scmpulou*  care. 
His  opinions  are  the  result  of  laborious  inves- 
tigation, and  deliberately  formed.  \Vc  have 
thought  that  an  illustrated  biographical 
sketch  of  an  author  who  has  conferred  such 
lustre  on  American  literature  would  not 
prove  uninteresting  to  our  readers.  William 
Hiekling  Prescott  was  bom  in  Salem,  May  4, 
1796.  He  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  distinguislied  families  in  the  country. 
He  is  the  grandson  of  Col.  William  Prescott, 
of  Pepperoll,  who  commanded  the  American 
forces  at  Bunker  Hill.  It  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Pres- 
cott, Capt.  Linzee,  was  a  leader  in  the  same 
deadly  strife,  and  that  he  was  as  zealous  upon 
the  royal  side.  If  there  are  any  relics  in  Mr. 
Prescott's  library'  that  he  is  prouder  of  than 
others,  they  are  the  very  sword-i  of  Col.  Pres- 
cott and  Capt.  Linzee,  "  enemies  in  war,  and 
friends  in  peace,"  that  were  drawn  on  that 
battle-field.  These  swords  hang  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  lihrary-room,  a^  if  embracing 
each  other — a  beautiful  pledge,  it  may  be 
hoped,  that  Great  Britain  and  America  will 
live  henceforth  in  perpetual  amity.  The 
father  of  the  historian  was  the  late  William 
Prescott,  LL.T).,  who  was  familiarly  known 
among  us  as  Judge  Prescott,  a  man  of  great 
worth,  and  of  distinction  in  his  profession. 
He  removed  with  his  family  to  this  city,  when 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  twelve  years  of 
age  ;  here  our  future  author  received  the  best 
educational  advantages  the  town  atForded. 
His  ch\ssical  instructor  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gardiner,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Parr,  and  one  of  the  finest  Greek  and  Latin  scholars  in  the  coun- 
try. Under  the  doctor's  tuit  on,  Prescott  advanced  sufficiently  to 
enter  Han-ard  College  as  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  particularly  in  his  classical  studies. 
Among  his  classmates  were  Dr.  Walker,  now  president  of  the  col- 
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lege,  the  late  Mayor  Brimmer,  Judge  Merrick  and  others.  It  was 
Mr.  Prescott's  early  purpose  to  become  a  lawyer,  but  an  accidental 
blow  having  deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes  while  at 
college,  and  that  of  the  other  becoming  weakened  by  over  study, 
he  reluctantly  relinquished  his  design.  It  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve here,  that  Mr.  Prescott's  appearance  was  not  injured  by  the 


accident ;  both  his  eyes  being  lustrous  and 
apparently  without  a  blemish.  In  1815,  he 
visited  Europe,  where  he  spent  two  years. 
After  his  return  to  Boston,  he  entered  upon 
a  course  of  preparation  for  the  life  that  he  is 
now  leading.  He  spent  years  in  collecting 
materials  for  his  first  Iiistory,  that  of  "Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,"  and  other  years  in  pre- 
paring it ;  and  we  all  know  the  sensation  that 
the  work  at  opee  produced  among  the  readers 
of  English,  and  wherever  it  was  translated. 
But  how  could  Mr.  Prescott  write  such  a  his- 
tory 1 — and  how  has  he  written  his  later  ones 
of  the  "  Conquest  of  Mexico  "  and  the  "  Con- 
quest of  Peru  1"  Let  us  read  Mr.  Prescott's 
own  words  on  this  subject,  which  he  wrote 
two  years  ago  to  a  gentleman  wishing  the  in- 
formation. He  says  :  "  As  you  desire,  I  send 
you  a  specimen  of  my  autograph.  It  is  the 
concluding  page  of  the  "  Conquest  of  Peru," 
Book  III.  chap.  3.  The  writing  is  not,  as 
you  may  imagine,  made  by  a  pencil,  but  is 
indelible,  being  made  with  an  apparatus  used 
by  the  blind.  This  is  a  very  simple  affair, 
consisting  of  a  frame  of  the  size  of  a  common 
sheet  of  letter-paper,  with  brass  wires  inserted. 
On  one  side  of  this  frame  is  pasted  a  leaf  of 
thin  carbonated  paper,  such  as  is  used  to  ob- 
tain duplicates.  Instead  of  a  pen,  the  writer 
makes  use  of  a  stylus,  of  ivory  or  agate — the 
last  better  or  harder.  The  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  blind  man's  writing  in  the 
usual  manner,  arise  from  his  not  knowing 
when  the  ink  is  exhausted  in  his  pen,  and 
when  his  lines  run  into  one  another.  Both 
difliculties  are  obviated  by  this  simplewriting- 
case,  which  enables  one  to  do  his  work  as 
well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light.  Though  my 
trouble  is  not  blindness,  but  a  disorder  of  the 
nerve  of  the  eye,  the  effect,  as  far  as  this  is 
concerned,  is  the  same ;  and  I  am  wholly  in- 
capacitated from  writing  in  the  ordinary  way. 
In  this  manner  I  have  written  every  word  of 
my  kistoricals.  This  modus  operandi  exposes 
one  to  some  emban-assments  ;  for,  as  one  can- 
not see  what  he  is  doing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  paper,  any  more  than  a  performer  in  a 
tread  mill  sees  what  he  is  grinding  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall,  it  becomes  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  corrections."  Mr.  Prescott 
writes  in  this  way  quite  rapidly,  and  the 
writing  may  be  read  by  one  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  it,  with  considerable  ease. 
His  secretary  transcribes  every  page  of  his 
manuscript  in  a  good  plain  hand  for  the 
printer's  eye.  Mr.  Prescott  is  now  known  to 
be  engflged  on  a  work  of  great  importance, 
the  "  Histojy  of  Philip  II.  and  his  Times," 
to  which  he  has  already  devoted  the  labor  of 
ten  years,  and  of  which  the  'irst  two  volumes 
will  be  issued  byonr  enterprising  publishers, 
Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  whose  imprint  will  hereafter  ap- 
pear on  all  the  new  editions  of  Mr.  Prescott's  previous  works.  Each 
of  his  valuable  histories  enjoys  an  extensive  circulation,  which  is 
increasing  year  by  year.  The  accompanying  portrait  of  the  author, 
drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  our  publication,  is  pronounced 
a  satisfactory  likeness  by  competent  authority. 
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CARROLLTON  VIADITT. 

This  fine  structure,  a  view 
of  ti'hich  we  give  on  the  pre- 
ceding: page,  is  on  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  and 
is  located  at  the  ^vo  stern 
boundary  of  Baltimore,  over 
Guvnn's"  Falls.  The  material 
is  granite.  It  was  huilt  hy 
Mr.  James  Lloyd  in  1829,  and 
cost  530,000.  A  double  track 
is  laid  over  the  bridge.  The 
dimensions  of  this  work  give 
it  an  imposing  appeai-auce  of 
magnitude  and  strength  ;  the 
main  ai-L4i  having  a  span  of 
eighty  feet,  its  rise  from  the 
water  heing  about  forty-five 
feet.  The  structure  is  pierced 
by  a  smaller  arch',  seen  on  the 
left  of  the  principal  one, 
through  which  the  road  pass- 
es. The  L\ttcr  arch  has  a  span 
of  twenty  feet.  If  we  arc  just 
beginning,  in  this  country,  to 
succeed  in  ornamental  archi- 
tecture, yet  wc  have  long  ex- 
celled in  useful  works.  All 
of  our  long  lines  of  railroad 
present  bridges,  viaducts  and 
other  incidental  building 
which  challenge  admiration 
for  their  strength  and  fitness, 
while  many  of  them  are  not 
without  a  certain  architectu- 
ral elegance.  The  work  de- 
picted in  the  engraving  is  not 
without  grace,  though  chiefly 
characterized  by  strength,  like 
the  Uomau  works  of  a  similar 
character. 


STETTIN. 

The  accompanying  engrav-  '^'"' 

ing  will  give  the  reader  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  this  handsome  and 
strongly  fortified  town,  so 
noted  for  its  commerce,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of 
Pomerania.  It  is  the  princi- 
pal port  of  importation  in  Tru'^sia,  with  a  population  of  between 
.thirty  and  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  admirably  situated. 
The'Oder,  which  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  Prus^i m  domin- 
ions, is  !Vivigable  as  far  as  Ilatisbon,  near  the  extreme  southcm 
boundary  of 'Prussian  Silesia ;  and  is  united  by  means  of  can  ils, 
with  the" Vistula,  the  Elbe,  the  Spree,  etc.  Stettin  is,  con  sequenrly, 
the  principal  etuporium  of  some  verj'  extensive  and  flourishing 
countries  ;  and  not  only  the  port  of  Frankfort  on-the-Oder,  Bres- 
lau,  etc.,  but  also  of  Berlin.  From  the  latter  to  Stettin,  there  is 
a  railway.  Stettin  is  a  free  port;  that  is,  a  port  into  and  from 
which  all  sorts  of  goods  may  be  imponed  and  re-exported  free  of 
duty.  If  goods  brought  through  the  Sound,  be  imported  at  Stet- 
tin, and  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  Prussian  States, 
they  are  charged  with  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  less  duty  than  if 
they  had  been  imported  through  any  other  channel.  This  is 
intended  to  reimburse  the  merchant  for  the  Sound  duties,  and  to 
eucoura^-e  importation  by  the  direct  route,  in  preference  to  that 
carried  on  through  Hamburg  and  Embden.  The  town  is  one  of 
the  stron"-est  fortresses  in  Prussia.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  about  thirty  six  mile?  from  its  mouth. 
The  citadel  and  forts  are  remarkable  for  the  solidity  of  their  con- 
struction ;  there  are  five  large  gates,  eight  posterns,  several  goy- 
emmcnt  offices,  a  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Pomera- 
nian dukes,  a  fine  library,  barracks,  hospital,  theatre  and  several 
institutions.  The  manufactures  are  woollens,  linen,  cotton, 
leather,  hats,  sail-cloth,  etc.  Boats  and  ships  are  built  here,  and 
the  anchors  for  all  the  ships  of  the  Prussian  States  are  manufac- 
tured here.  The  trade  is  very 
considerable,  it  being  the  chief 
port  for  the  manufactures  and 
produce  of  Silesia,  and  for  the 
importation  of  all  kinds  of 
foreign  goods.  The  principal 
exports  are  com,  especially 
'  wheat,  spirits,  rape- seed,  spel- 
ter, timber,  etc. 

IRVING'S  RESIDENCE. 

The  house  at  "Sunny-side," 

in  which  Washington   Irving 

resides,  is  one  he  built  some 

three  years  ago.      It  is  about 

two  and   a  half  miles   below 

Tarrytown,    directly  on    the 

banks   of  the  Hudson.     It  is 

built  on  the  site  of  the  "Van 

Tassel  House."      In  fact,  the 

new  structure  includes  a  por- 
tion of  the  old  walls.     At  an 

earlier  day  it  was  called  Wol- 

fert's   Roost — Wolfert  Acker 

being  one  of  the  privy  council 

of  the  renowned  Peter  Stuy- 

vesant.     Aftenvards  it  came 

into  the  possession  of  the  Van 

Tassels.    It  w:is  here  that  the 

quilting  party  and  dance  took 

place,  so  graphically  described 
in  the  Legends  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low. It  was  here  that  the  un- 
fortunate^ Ichabod  Crane  and 
Brom  Bonci  met,  both  be- 
ing suitors  for  the  hand  and 
heart  of  Kate  Van  Tassel. 
A  weather-cock,  of  miserable 
appearance,  is  perched  on  the 
gable-end  of  the  mam  building. 
It  was  once  the  ornament  of 
the  old  Stjidt  House  of  New 
York,  in  the  time  of  the  old 
Dutch  rule.  The  house  is  mr- 
rounded  by  trees — some  wild 
and  some  planted  by  Irving. 
The  buildings  are  nearly  cov- 
ered with  vines  and  creepers. 
The  trumpet-flower  and   the 
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ivy-vine  are  the  most  conspicuous  among  them.  The  ivy,  that 
grows  unuiually  rank,  has  a  peculiar  interest.  It  was  brought 
from  Melrose  Abbey,  near  Abbotsford,  Scotland,  some  twenty 
yeais  ago.  It  wsis  brought  l)y  a  Mrs.  Trenwick,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Irving,  and  planted  at  "  Snnnyside,'"  hy  her  own 
fair  hands.  This  lady  was  a  Mi-;s  Jean  Jeffrey.  Her  father  was 
a  minister,  and  it  was  about  this  lovely  girl,  then  about  seventeen, 
that  Burns  wrote  two  beautiful  stanzas,  among  the  gems  of  his 
poetry. — Detroit  Tribune. 

A  POPUIiAR  PLANT. 

A  writer  in  Chambers's  Journal  furnishes  a  very  interesting 
article  upon    "  The   Most  Popular  Plant  in  the  World."      He 
commences  his  observations  with   the   remark  that  some  of  his 
readers  may  not  be  prepared  for  the  fact,  that  tobacco,  though  not 
good  for  man  or  beast,  is  the  most  extensively  used  of  all  vege- 
table productions,  and,  next  to  salt,  the  most  generally  consumed 
of  all  productions  whatever — animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral — on 
the  face  of  the  globe.     In  one  form  or  other,  but  most  commonly 
in  that  of  fume  or  smoke,  it  is  partaken  of  "  by  saint,  by  savage, 
1   and  by  sage."     There  is  no  climate,  from  the  equator  to  the  pole, 
in  which  it  is  not  used;  there  is  no  nation  that  has  declined  adopt- 
I   ing  it.     The   consufnption  of  the   article  in   Great  Britain  has 
'   greatly  increased    during  the  past  decade,  and  during  the  last 
j   thirty  years  it  has  nearly  doubled.     From  the  facts  and  statistics 
adduced  by  the  writer,  there  can  be  no  qnestion  of  his  statement, 
I   that  "  tobacco  is  the  most  popular  plant  in  the  world." 
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ROSTOCK. 

This  town,  represented  be- 
low, is    th-i  principal    trading 
port  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Mechlenburg-Schwerin, 
an  agricultural,  wool-growing 
and   grazing  country.      It   is 
built  on    an    eminence  in    a 
flat  and  fertile  district,  on  the 
banks  of  the   River  Wamow, 
about    nine   miles    from   the 
place  where  it  flows  into  the 
Baltic.   Its  harbor  is  excellent 
and  its  quays  roomy  and  well- 
built.     The  out-port  is  War- 
temunde,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Warnow.      About   one   hun- 
dred and  fifty  ships  sail  under 
its   own   flag,    and   the  total 
number  of  yearly  arrivals  is 
stated  at  six  hundred,  princi- 
pally  Russian,  Swedish  and 
Danish  vessels.     The  exports 
are  chiefly   com    and    wool. 
The  imports  are  colonial  pro- 
duce, wine  and  bay-salt.  There 
are  several   manufactures   of 
canvass,    linen,    baize,  ships' 
anchors,    soap    and   vinegar, 
and  some  breweries,  distiller- 
ies and  sugar-refineries.    The 
population   is   about    1 9,000, 
Rostock   consists   of  the  old, 
the  middle  and  the  new  to'wn, 
besides  the  suburbs,  and  it  is 
surrounded  with  ancient  forti- 
fications.    It  is  mostly  built  in 
the   old   fashion  of    the  free 
German  cities,  with  the  gable- 
ends  towards   the  street ;  but 
it  has  many  large  and  elegant 
modern  houses.     The  princi- 
pal public   buildings   are  the 
grand  ducal  palace,  the   uni- 
versity  and  the  churches   of 
St.  Mary  and    St.   Peter,  the 
latter  containing  the  tomb  of 
Grotius.      St.   Peter's   has  a 
fine  steeple,  four  hundred  and 
twenty  feet   high.      Rostock 
joined  the  Hanseatic  League  in  1630,  and  was   for  a  long  time, 
the  next  city  in  rank  in  the  Baltic,  after  Lubeck.     Great  priv- 
ileges were  granted   it  by  the   Dukes   of  Mechlenbui'g,  many  of 
which  it  still  retains  ;  and,  though  its  commerce  is  not  so  consid- 
erable as  in  the  time  of  the  Hanse,  it  is   still   a  place  of  impor- 
tance.    Our  engraving  presents  an  accurate  view  of  this  noted 
place.  

HOW  TO  GET  ON  IN  THK  WORLD. 

A  working  man,  some  time  ago,  published  his  own  biography, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  little  volumes  that  has  appeared 
during  the  present  century.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  It  may,  to  some, 
appear  like  vanity  in  me  to  write  what  I  now  do,  but  I  should 
not  give  my  life  truly,  if  I  omitted  it.  When  filling  a  cart  with 
earth  on  the  farm,  I  never  stopped  work  because  my  side  of  the 
cart  might  be  heaped  up  before  the  other  side,  at  which  was 
another  workman.  I  pushed  over  what  1  had  heaped  up,  to  help 
him ;  so  doubtless  he  did  to  rac,  when  I  was  last  and  he  first. 
When  I  have  filled  my  column  or  columns  of  a  newspaper  with 
matter  for  which  I  Wiis  to  be  paid,  I  have  never  stopped,  if  I 
thought  the  .subject  required  more  explanation,  because  there  was 
no  contract  for  more  payment,  or  no  possibility  of  obtaining 
more.  When  I  have  lived  in  a  barrack-room,  I  have  stopped  my 
work,  and  taken  a  baby  from  a  soldier's  wife,  when  she  had  to 
work,  and  nursed  it  for  her,  or  gone  for  water  for  her,  or  cleaned 
another  man's  accoutrements,  though  it  was  no  part  of  my  duty 
to  do  so.  When  I  have  been  engaged  in  political  literature  and 
travelling  for  a  newspaper,  I 
have  gone  many  miles  out  of 
ray  road  to  ascertain  a  local 
fact,  or  to  pursue  a  subject  to 
its  minutest  details,  if  it  ap- 
peared that  the  public  were 
unacquainted  with  the  facts  of 
the  case ;  and  this,  when  I  had 
the  work,  was  most  pleasant 
and  profitable.  When  1  have 
wanted  work,  I  have  accepted 
it  at  any  wages  I  could  get, 
at  a  plough,  in  farm-draining, 
stone-quarrying,  breaking 
stones,  at  wood-cutting,  in  a 
saw-pit,  as  a  civilian,  or  a  sol- 
dier. In  London  I  have  clean- 
ed out  a  stable  and  groomed 
a  cabman's  horj-e  for  sixpence. 
I  have  since  tried  literature, 
and  have  done  as  much  writ- 
ing for  ten  shillings  as  I  have 
readily  obtained — both  sought 
for  and  offered — ten  guineas 
for.  But  if  I  had  not  been 
content  to  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  accepted  shillings,  I 
should  not  have  arisen  to 
guineas.  I  have  lost  nothing 
by  working;  whatever  I  have 
been  doing,  with  spade  or  pen 
— I  have  been  my  own  helper. 
Are  you  prepared  to  imitate  ? 
Humility  is  always  the  attend- 
ant of  sense,  folly  alone  was 
proud.  A  wise  divine,  when 
preacliing  to  the  youths  of  his 
congregation,  was  wont  to  say, 
'  Beware  of  being  golden  ap- 
prentices, silver  journeymen, 
and  copper  masters.*  The  on- 
ly cure  for  pride  is  sense  ;  and 
tlie  only  path  to  promotion  is 
condescension,  what  multi- 
tudes have  been  ruined  hv  the 
pride  of  their  hearts  !"  \lci\i 
is  testimony  worth  trci\suring 
in  mind  bv  everybody. — ion- 
don  Chrixiinu  Pi  nny  Alaffazhie, 
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EDITORIAL  MEJL.1IVGE. 

Edwin  Forrest  has  recently  presented  Miss  Lizzie  'W'cston,  of 
the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  with  a  ma^ificent  diamond  ring,  in 
token  of  the  appreciation  of  her  ability  and  merit  as  an  actress, 
and  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  she  supported  him  during 

his  late  Baltimore  engagement. Gen.  Hinton,  who  made  his 

escape  from  Ohio,  on  being  convicted  of  extensive  mail  robberies, 

is  working  as  a  journeyman  house-carpenter  at  Honolulu. It 

is  stated  that  the  disasters  of  the  times  fall  heavily  on  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society — ^00  hands,  one  half  of  the  entire  working 
force,  haWng  been  recently  discharged  from  the  Bible  House  on 
Astor  Place,  in  New  York  city,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  presses 

stopped. Michael  Hoffman,   an  elderly  gentleman,  went  to 

Providence  with  a  young  girl  to  be  married,  but  she  robbed  him, 
instead,  of  S773. The  Journal  of  Commerce  warn;  the  com- 
munity against  the  increase  of  infidelity,  arising  from  the  immi- 
gration of  great  numbers  of  the  German  disciples  of  the  anarchist 
school  of  Heine,  according  to  whose  creed  "  there  can  be  no  true 

freedom  until  Christianity  is  wholly  abolished." TlicPanama 

railroad  is  now  in  full  operation.  The  price  for  through  adult 
passengers  is  S2j — children  half  price.     The  freights,  compared 

with  other  railroads,  are  of  course  high. President  Roberts 

of  Liberia  was  bom  in  Petersbui^,  "Virginia.  Before  the  year 
1825,  his  mother,  "  Aunt}-  Roberts,"  as  she  was  called,  emigrated 
^%nth  her  sons  to  Liberia.  In  time,  Joseph  J.  Roberts,  one  of 
these  sons,  w:\s  chosen  president  of  the  colony,  and  still  continues 

in  the  office. The  terra  for  naturalization  in  Canada  has  been 

reduced  from  seven  to  three  years  residence.  Any  foreigner, 
therefore,  having  resided  that  time  in  the  Province,  may  be  natu- 
ralized on  taking  the  necessary  oaths. The  operations  at  the 

cobalt  mine  at  Cliatham,  Ct.,  are  going  on  successfully  under  the 
management  of  Dr.  Frankfort,  who  has  had  some  experience  in 
European  mining.  Two  new  steam  engines  of  150  horsepower 
have  been  procured,  and  there  is  every  present  prospect  of  suc- 
cess.   In  Xew  York,  recently,  a  laborer,  who  was  cleaning  a 

boiler  in  a  sugar  refinery,  felt  cold,  and  requested  a  fellow-work- 
man to  turn  on  the  steam.     The  man  turned  on  more  than  he 

intended,  and  the  poor  fellow  inside  was  scalded  to  death. In 

Hamilton,  Canada,  on  the  11th  ult.,  eight  prisoners  who  were 
confined  in  the  jail,  made  a  rush  for  the  door,  and  after  knocking 
down  the  turnkey  and  jailor,  passed  into  the  yard,  scaled  the  fence 

and  escaped. The  quantity  of  anthraci  te  coal  shipped  fromthe 

different  regions  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  year  1854,  was 
5,726,869  tons,  an  increase  of  639,000  tons  compared  with  1'853. 
Besides  this  there  was  120,500  semi  bituminous  shipped  against 

98,000  tons  in  1853. The  first  branch  of  the  city  council  of 

Baltimore  have  passed  an  ordinance  making  it  a  penalty  of  $20 
to  bring  oysters  in  the  shell,  or  to  purchase  to  sell,  in  the  city, 

between  the  first  of  May  and  the  fifteenth  of  September. The 

law  abolishing  capital  punishment  in  JMichigan,  took  etFect  on  the 
2d  day  of  March,  1847,  since  wdiich  time,  a  period  of  nearly  eight 
years,  only  fifteen  persons  have  been  convicted  of  murder,  and 
seotenced  for  life  in  solitary  confinement  at  hard  labor  in  the  state 

prison. A  crazy  man,  in  New  York,  lately  negotiated  with 

various  merchants,  for  goods  amounting  to  over  8100,000.  In 
some  of  the  stores,  the  merchants  and  their  clerks  were  up  all  night 

packing  the  goods,  before  his  insanity  was  discovered. Henry 

VIII.  made  a  law  that  all  men  might  read  the  Scriptures,  except 
sen'ants  ;  but  no  women,  except  ladies  that  had  leisure,  and 
might  ask  somebody  the  meaning;  this  law  was  repealed  in  the 
days  of  Edward  VI. In  the  garret  of  a  house  in  Quebec,  re- 
cently, a  spark  from  a  candle  ignited  a  quantity  of  oakum,  and 
three  children,  daughters  of  itrs.  Tardiff,  a  widow,  were  burned 

to  death.     The  mother  was  also  dangerously  injured. The 

salt  business  of  Syracuse  is  yearly  increasing.  It  was  commenced 
in  1797,  when  25,474  bushels  were  inspected;  in  1800,  40,000; 
1810,450,000;  1820,545,374;  1830,1,435,446;  1840,2,622,205; 
1S50,  4,268,919  ;    1854,  5,803,347. 


We-V-Ring  the  Beard. — This  is  now  so  common  in  many  parts 
of  England,  tliat  a  close-shaved  Up  and  beard  indicate  effeminacy 
and  foppishness.  The  Daily  News  strongly  recommends  the 
clergy  to  al)andon  smooth  shaving,  and  return  to  the  manly  and 
majestic  beard  as  worn  by  the  glorious  reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  says  nothing  would  be  a  surer  preventive  of  cler- 
gymen's sore  throat,  than  for  nature's  covering  to  su])ersedc  cra- 
vats. The  Rev.  Peter  B  irlow,  incum'ient  of  Cookfield,  has  acted 
on  the  advice.  Some  of  liis  pco;de  were  so  highly  offended  at  his 
rescmtilance  to  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  that  they  left  the  church. 
The  great  body  of  the  congregation,  however,  were  scnsil)lc 
enough  to  remain. 


LiTER.\,TURE  OF  Frasce. — Profcssor  FcHcc  statcs  that  bcfore 
the  revolution  in  IS4S,  the  French  took  great  pleasure  in  reading 
immoral  romances  or  infidel  writings,  wliich  attacked  the  most 
sacred  primiplcs  of  religion  and  of  the  family;  but  since  witness- 
ing the  misery  brought  on  the  country  by  the  inflamed  passions 
of  the  people,  they  have  f,;lt  that  b;ul  Iiooks  can  do  immense 
injury.  Such  works  are  now  rci>udiated  by  honorable  minds,  and 
good  evangelical  works  are  more  read  than  formerly. 
<  — ■»<> 

Complimentary. — The  London  Christian  Spectator  rays: 
"As  a  general  mle,  wo  believe  American  theological  writers  to 
be  better  versed  in  modem  languages,  and  more  decpiv  read  in 
ancient  literature — in  other  words,  bcttt-r  and  abler  scholai-s — 
than  the  majority  of  theological  writers  in  this  country." 

Ax.vciinONiSM. — Egmont,  in  his  travels  through  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Laud,  says  that  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  jMonnt 
Sinai  told  him  there  was  in  one  of  their  cellars  a  cannon  dcpu&itcd 
in  the  time  of  the  Etnperor  Justinian. 


illansilie  ©atljcrings. 


In  the  L'^^nited  States  there  are  36,000  paupers  ;  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, 904,600. 

A  new  bank  has  been  cs'^ablished  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  5550,000. 

The  snow  in  Lawrence  and  Ai-mstrong  counties,  Pa.,  is  from 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  deep. 

Mayor  Wood,  of  New  York,  has  drawn  up  an  act  to  prevent 
prize  fights  and  fights  among  game  animals. 

A  female  has  been  detected  at  St.  Louis  in  forging  the  name  of 
Bishop  Kenrick  as  endorser  of  promissory  notes  for  S2400. 

In  1634  a  man  who  had  often  been  punished  in  Boston  for 
drunkenness  was  ordered  to  weai"  a  red  D  about  his  neck  for  a 
year. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Leach,  agent  of  the  board  of  education,  has 
received  the  appointment  of  superintendent  of  public  schools  of 
Providence,  R,  I. 

The  two  laree  steam  mills  and  other  property  of  the  Milling 
Companr,  at  Portland,  Oregon,  were  burnt  on  the  night  of  Dec. 
18  :  loss" $55,000. 

Two  brothers  met  the  other  day  at  Point  Coupee,  La.,  wdiohad 
not  seen  each  other  for  fifty  years.  One  is  nearly  90  years  old, 
and  the  other  75. 

Since  the  opening  of  hostilities  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
total  number  of  Russian  prizes  captured  by  British  cruisers  has 
been  ninety-two. 

The  first  tavern  opened  in  the  city  of  Boston  was  started  by 
Samuel  Cole  in  IMarch,  1634,  and  the  same  year  John  Cogan 
opened  the  first  store. 

Of  5252,000,000  of  domestic  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
foreign  ports  in  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1854,  5176,100,273 
was  by  American  vessels. 

At  a  riot  of  squatters  in  Kansas  territory,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hammer 
was  beaten  and  stoned  to  death,  and  then  conveyed  to  the  prairie, 
five  miles  from  the  town  of  Fremont. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  have  reported  a 
bill  appropriating  S25, 000  to  Commodore  Peny,  on  account  of 
his  diplomatic  skill  in  negotiating  the  treaty  with  Japan. 

They  must  have  a  perplexing  time  of  it  in  Wisconsin,  as  the 
legislature  has  ordered  the  publication  of  some  20,000  copies  of 
public  documents  in  Gennan,  Danish,  Dutch  and  Welch. 

John  Tabor,  who  is  to  be  hanged  at  Stockton  for  the  murder 
of  Joseph  Mansfield,  was  formerly  editor  of  the  Stockton  Journal, 
and  one  of  the  best  newspaper  ^Titers  in  California. 

The  agricultural  bureau  of  the  patent  office  has  just  received 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  the  Japan  expedition,  qualities 
of  wheat  of  sui-passing  beauty  and  excellence.  It  will  soon  be 
ready  for  distribution. 

Hcnr}'  Blodgett  fell  into  a  pond  in  Enfield,  N.  H.,  while  getting 
out  ice,  17th  ult.,  and  was  dro^vnel.  A  little  boy  fell  in  at  the 
same  time,  but  Blodgett  nobly  exerted  himself  to  place  him  on 
firm  ice,  and  then  perished. 

It  is  stated  that  Rachel,  who  is  announced  to  appear  in  this 
country,  is  seriously  ill,  and  fears  are  entertained  by  her  physi- 
cians that  she  is  not  long  for  this  world.  Rachel  is  to  receive  a 
million  of  francs  for  six  mouths  of  declamation  in  America. 

The  grand  jury  of  New  York  visited  the  mayor  of  New  York 
city,  recently,  and  presented  to  him  a  series  of  complimentary' 
resolutions  passed  by  them,  in  consideration  of  the  energetic  and 
effectual  manner  which  he  displayed  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  his  office. 

A  pot  pie,  made  of  the  following  materials,  was  manufactured 
on  board  the  frigate  Constitution  at  Port  Mahon,  in  1821,  for  a 
Christmas  dinner:  15 1  turkeys,  50  lbs.  fresh  pork,  40  lbs.  salt 
pork,  1  bushel  onions,  5  lbs.  pepper,  1  1-5  bl)ls.  flour,  and  50  gal- 
Ions  red  wine. 

The  annual  steamboat  commerce  of  the  Great  West  is  estima- 
ted as  follows;  eight  hundred  steamboats,  of  nearly  two  Iiundred 
thousand  tons,  traversing  thirty  thousand  miles  of  coast,  and  mov- 
ing a  commerce  valued  at  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  Chicago  Times  reports  a  very  important  arrest  of  a  man 
calling  himself  Driggs,  in  that  city,  a  short  time  since.  The  man 
had  but  just  arrived  in  Chicago,  when  he  was  arrested  and  found 
to  have  about  him  counterfeit  and  altered  bank  notes  to  the 
amount  of  530,000 ! 

A  new  town  called  Superior  City  was  laid  out  on  Lake  Supe- 
rior in  May  last,  and  now  contains  a  population  of  three  imndred 
people,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  trebling  the  number  next  year. 
A  valuable  copper  vein  has  been  discovered  recently  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  town. 

Mr.  Isaac  Edge,  Sr.,  the  pyrotechnist  of  Jersey  City,  has  in- 
vented a  new  and  powerful  double  aclion  and  chambered  rocket,  for 
government  service,  which,  the  Sentinel  says,  from  experiments 
tried,  bids  fair  to  rival  the  famous  congievc  or  French  rocket, 
whose  services  are  well  known  in  the  present  European  war. 

In  a  lecture  on  China,  Dr.  Bowring  said  it  had  been  calculated 
that  if  all  the  bricks,  stones,  and  m;isonrv  of  Great  Britain  were 
gatliercd  together,  they  would  not  furnish  material  enough  for  a 
work  such  as  the  wall  of  China ;  and  that  all  the  buildings  in 
London  put  together  would  not  have  made  the  towers  and  turrets 
which  adorn  it. 

The  police  made  a  descent  upon  an  establishment  in  Broadway, 
New  York,  known  as  Dashall  &  Co.'s  gift  enterprise  office,  and 
took  possession  of  a  large  number  of  tickets  and  otiier  projiertvof 
the  concern.  It  is  said  that  the  parties  intended  to  have  realized 
about  530,000  by  the  swindle,  Dashall  &  Co.  have  an  existence 
only  in  name. 

A  novel  pianaforte  is  being  exhibited  at  St.  Mai-tin's  Hall,  Lon- 
don. By  newly  arranging  the  movement  belonging  to  the  key- 
bo  Jnl,  and  by  placing  its  flats  and  sharps  in  close  rank  one  behind 
the  other,  Mr.  Ilaskctli  Hughes,  the  inventor,  brings  many  more 
notes  within  command  of  the  player's  hand  than  it  can  embrace  on 
keyed  instniments  as  they  exist. 

The  Cliicago  Democrat  telli  the  following;  during  the  great 
storm,  wliile  W.  .1.  HiUcIiinson  was  riding  along  the  track  of  the 
railroad  beyond  Youn^  America,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  ride 
into  an  open  well.  His  horse  becam-;  so  ti^^btly  weriged  into  the 
hole  that  the  united  efforts  of  Capt.  H.  and  two  oilier  men  could 
not  release  it,  so  that  it  was  left  to  perish. 

A  project  is  now  on  foot  to  establish  works  for  smelting  copper 
ore  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  to  accommodate  the  rajjidly  increas- 
ing mining  interests  of  E.ist  Tennessee  and  Nortliwcstern  Georgia. 
Tlie  intention  is  saiil  to  he  tn  do  away  with  the  general  pra-ticc 
of  sliipping  ore  to  Baltimore,  which  has  Iiitbcrto  b^^en  considered 
a  matter  of  necessity. 


jTomgn  Jt£m0. 

The  empress  of  the  French,  it  is  said,  works  daily  at  the  prep- 
aration of  lint  for  the  army.  Visitors  to  her  apartments,  receive, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  piece  of  old  linen,  from  which  they  are 
expected  to  make  lint 

The  Shakspcare  and  Garrick  goblet,  made  from  the  memorable 
mulberry-tree  that  grew  in  Shakspcarc's  garden  at  Stratfoid-on- 
Avon,  was  sold  last  week  at  Sotheby  &  Wilkinson's  for  £32. 
Garrick  drank  out  of  it  at  the  Stratford  jubilee. 

Kiss  intends  to  send  the  model  of  his  new  group,  "  St.  George 
and  the  Dragon,"  a  pendant  to  his  "Amazon,"  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  It  will  be  conveyed  upon  a  wagon  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  and  entire,  if  the  tunnels  are  all  of  sufficient  height. 

In  many  of  the  macadamised  streets  in  Paris,  which  when 
paved  were  almost  uninhabitable  from  the  noise,  the  houses  arc 
now  worth,  in  rents,  at  least  ten  per  cent,  more  than  they  were, 
and  the  economy  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  carriages  is  at  least  fifty 
per  cent. 

There  has  veiy  recently  been  found,  at  the  shop  of  a  pork- 
butcher  in  London,  a  considerable  portion  of  a  very  fine  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  Aristotle's  works,  printed  by  Aldus,  at  Venice, 
in  1497,  and  also  fragments  of  other  works  of  less  rarity,  but  still 
of  considerable  value. 

The  German  art-papers  speak  highly  of  a  grand  historical  pic- 
ture by  Herr  Feuerbaeh,  of  Carlsruhe.  The  subject  is  the  Death 
of  Aretino  the  satirist,  a  famous  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  died  at  a  drunken  feast.  He  is  represented  crowned  with 
ivy,  and  the  cup  is  dropping  from  his  freezing  hand. 

The  emperor  of  the  French  has  awarded  a  gold  medal,  largo 
size,  to  Dr.  Thomas  Williamson,  chief  physician  at  the  hospital 
at  the  port  of  Norfolk  (United  States),  and  a  gold  medal  of  honor, 
first  class,  to  Dr.  James  Harrison,  of  the  same  establishment,  for 
the  kind  care  and  attention  given  by  them  to  some  of  the  crew  of 
the  French  steamer.  La  Chiraere,  who  were  taken  to  that  hospital 
when  laboring  under  the  yellow  fever. 


Baniis  of  ©olir. 


....  Steel  assassinates — the  passions  kill.  Where  is  the 
difference  1 — Dduzij. 

....  Life  is  common  property  ;  but  fame  belongs  to  great  souls 
only. — j\fetastasio . 

....  Fortune  is  the  rod  of  the  weak  and  the  staff  of  the  brave. 
— J.  R.  Lowell. 

....  The  discretionary  power  of  judges  is  very  often  little 
better  than  the  caprice  of  a  tyrant. — CoUon. 

....  They  teach  us  to  dance  ;  O,  that  they  could  teach  us  to 
blush,  did  it  cost  a  guinea  a  glow ! — Deluzy. 

....  Truth  is  an  immortal  flower ;  a  thing  that  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  circumstances,  and  a  post  where  danger  has  no  power. 
— Kozlai/. 

....  Most  men  remember  obligations,  but  not  often  to  bo 
grateful  for  them.  The  proud  are  made  sour  by  the  remembrance, 
and  the  vain  silent. —  W.  G.  Simms. 

....  The  passions  are  like  those  demons  with  which  Afrasahiab 
sailed  down  the  Orus.  Our  only  safety  consists  in  keeping  them 
asleep.     If  they  wake,  we  are  lost. — Goethe. 

In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism, 

who  should  labor  to  subvert  religion  and  moraHty,  those  great 
pillars  of  human  happiness,  those  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of 
men  and  citizens. —  Washington. 

....  Men's  feelings  are  always  purest  and  most  glowing  in  tho 
hour  of  meeting  and  of  farewell ;  like  the  glaciers,  which  are 
transparent  and  rosy-hued  onlv  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  but  through- 
out the  day  gray  and  cold. — Jean  Paul. 

Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education 
on  minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid 
us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail,  in  exclusion  of 
religious  principle. —  Washington. 

Vanity  may  be  likened  to  the  smooth-skinned  and  velvet- 
footed  mouse,  nibbUng  about  forever  in  expectation  of  a  cmmb  ; 
wdiile  self-esteem  is  too  apt  to  take  the  likeness  of  the  huge 
butcher's  dog,  who  carries  off  your  steaks,  and  growls  at  you  as 
he  goes. —  IT.  G.  Simms. 


Ioker'0  Suirgft. 

A  blockhead — a  fellow  who  has  not  sagacity  enough  to  sound 
the  depth  of  his  own  mind  and  detect  its  shallowness. 

Sausages  made  of  red  flannel,  bootjacks  and  the  hind  quarters 
of  a  night-mare,  are  good  for  those  who  like  'em  ;  but  we  never 
did  fancy  'em. 

How  many  poor  women  are  there  condemned  to  wash,  mend, 
bake,  boil  and  fry  their  whole  lifetime,  who  would  never  find  out 
they  had  a  heart,  except  they  fell  in  love  with  it  i 

"  My  German  friend,  how  long  Iiave  you  been  married  ?"'  "Veil, 
dis  is  a  ting  dat  I  seldom  don't  like  to  talk  apout,  but  ven  I  does, 
it  seems  so  long  as  it  never  vas." 

There  is  a  lady  in  Troy  so  full  of  sympathy,  that  every  time 
her  ducks  take  a" bath  in  the  mud-gutter,  she  dries  their  feet  by  the 
fire,  to  keep  them  from  catching  cold. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  hopes  to  be  found  with  the  "sword  in 
his  hand  and  the  cross  in  his  heart."  Europe  echoes  his  hope, 
simply  reversing  the  locality  of  the  two  articles. — Punch. 

A  lawyer,  wishing  to  rid  himself  of  an  obnoxious  clerk,  dis- 
charged him  on  account  of  his  waste  of  time  and  ink,  occasioned 
by  crossing  his  t's  and  dotting  his  i's. 

Mr.  Finn,  the  comedian,  who  sometimes  sent  us  beautiful 
fables,  and  other  graceful  productions,  remarked,  quite  naively, 
in  "  Paul  Pry,"  when  he  offered  himself  to  Phoibe  (Mrs.  Herring), 
that  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  a  Finn  should  be  attached 
to  a  Herring. 

"  Why  don't  you  hold  your  head  as  I  do?"  said  an  aristocratic 
lawver  to  a  iterling  old  farmer.  "  'Squire,"  was  the  reply,  "look 
at  that  field  of  grain.  You  see  that  all  the  valuable  heads  arc 
bowed  down,  wliile  those  heads  that  have  nothing  in  them  stand 
upright." 

The  other  day,  a  teacher  at  a  ladies'  school,  while  putting  a 
company  of  juveniles  of  the  gentler  sex  through  their  spelling 
lesson,  came  to  the  word  "  lad,"  of  which,  in  accordance  with  tho 
modern  metliod  of  tuition,  she  asked  the  signification.  One  little 
puss,  on  the  question  being  put,  wit!i  a  sidelong  glance,  blnshingly 
answered,  "Forcourtin'  with." 


BALLOUS  PICTORIAL  DRAWING -ROOM   COMPANION. 
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"\TOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.  One  page  only  of 
Xl  ^his  pap^r  is  divoted  Co  advertisfments.  The  im- 
mejise  circulation  of  the  PicroRUL  (beinjr  over  otif  hiin- 
drt'i  tkoumnd  copiff  ic(fkUj),  forma  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  ircatly  enhanceji  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  medium  i5,  that  it  is  preserved^  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  re:id,  bein^  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  month?,  so  that  cacti  advertUement  (all  being  pliiced 
on  the  insult  of  the  paper),  K-comes  a  pfrmanrnt  card  of 
the  advertisiT's  biisintss for  y^nrs  to  name. 

1J27*  Ter-ms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  s-ame.     Terms,  cash  on  receipt  of  the  advertisement. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  Is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  davs  in  printing.  Address,  post- 
paid, M.  M.  BALLOU.  PubUslier  and  Proprietor^ 

Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts..  Boston,  Mass. 

SUE'S  LAST  AND  BEST! 

SPLEXDID  HISTOKITAl  ROMANCE, 

BY 

EVGEAE    SUE, 

Author  of  "  Mysteries  of  Paris.'"  "  Wandering  Jew,"  etc. 

PRICE    OF  A  CROWN! 

This  startling  work  from  the  pen  of  the  above  popular 
author  b  now  ready. 

"  Uneasy  is  the  head  th^t  wears  a  crown  "  has  been  an 
adage  femiliar  to  us  from  childhood:  but  that  it  was  so 
full  of  dark  contrivances,  subtle  inventions,  and  ofttimes 
belUsh  schemes  as  are  here  portrayed,  wc  little  dreamed 
of.  The  bcK)k  now  published  is  written  \vith  all  the  vigor 
of  language  and  intense  dramatic  effect  for  which  Sue  is 
so  celebrated.  The  imbecile  but  obstinate  old  king,  who 
will  not  die:  the  ambitious  and  unfeeling  daughter,  whose 
fingers  long  to  clutch  the  golden  bauble,  whilst  her  wan- 
ton smiles  .arc  Lavished  on  the  knightly  renegade;  the 
perjured  lackey  and  persecuted  sister;  are  all  made  to  re- 
veal a  tale,  the  bare  recital  of  which  seems  too  monstrous 
for  any  to  credit  who  have  not  bowed  their  heads  in  blJud 
worship  to  that  false  oracle  which  so  ixisely  swears  "  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong."  This  is  a  work  which  cannot  fail 
to  have  an  immense  sale. 

As  tills  is  pronounced  by  critics  to  be  Sue's  masterpiece, 
wo  deem  the  author's  popularity  sufficient  guaranty  for  a 
wide-spread  sale. 

Orders  for  the  trade  will  be  supplied  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Price.  SI  in  elegant  cloth;  75  cents  in  paper. 

Copies  of  the  above  sent  free  of  postage  on  leceipt  of  the 
price. 

For  sale  by  Booksellers  generally. 

T.  L.  MAG.iC.NOS,  Pubh'sker, 

mar  10  2  Asror  House.  Broad\vay,  New  York. 

MAGKIFICEjNT  STOCK- 

OF 

NEW    AND    FASHIONABLE 
EMBROIDERIES. 

ANDRE^^    C.    jMTJI>GE, 
22i   WASHINGTON    STREET, 

(Comer  of  Summer  Street), 

HAS    KECEIVED    HIS    ENTIRE    SPRIXQ     LMPORTATIOSS    OF 

BICH  LACES  ASH  EMBROIDEKIES, 

Comprising  the  newest  and  most  desirable  Stock  of  Goods 
to  be  exhibited  in  any  store  in  his  line  in  the  country, 
mar  10 

CLIFFOED'S  INDIAN  VEGETABLE  BITTEES. 

THESE  Bitters  have  proved  to  be  decidedly  the  best 
tonic  now  in  use:  they  purify  the  blood,  invigorate 
the  whole  system,  creating  an  appetite,  caring  dysentery, 
jaundice,  dyspepsia  and  dizziness;  and  as  such  have  been 
very  favorably  known  to  the  public  for  many  years.  They 
are  exti-acted  entirely  from  roots  and  herbs  hy  distillation, 
and  do  not  have  the  injurious  effects  usually  felt  from  the 
nse  of  alcoholic  mixtures.  They  may  be  used  with  safety 
by  children  and  adnlti. 

They  are  highly  recommended  as  a  very  valuable  medi- 
cine, as  can  be  attested,  by  some  of  our  most  respectable 
citizens,  whose  names  the  proprietor  is  at  liberty  to  use, 
and  respectfullv  refers  to  Col.  K.  Cowdin.  J.  Pierce,  Esq., 
E.  A.  Vose,  Bo.ston;  Col.  W.  C-  Cassell.  Charlestown. 

5Ianuf.Lctnred  and  sold  bv  the  original  and  onlv  proprie- 
tor. SAMUEL  U'.  CLIFFORD,  404  Commercial  and  16  Sud- 
burv  Streets.  REDDING  &  Co  ,  S  State  Street,  BUO^VX, 
LAMSOS  &  Co.,  49  India  Street.  CHAPIN  &  R'HITOX. 
42  Commereial  Street,  BURR  &  PEKRT.  1  Comhill,  Bos- 
ton ;  and  at  most  of  the  druggists  and  grocers  in  the  city 
and  country. 

Price,  SI  per  gallon,  25  cents  per  bottle,  with  a  liberal 
discount  to  the  trade.  mar  10 

BANVARD'S  HOLY  LAND,  at  the  HORTICUL- 
TCRAX  HALL.  School  Stkeet.  exhibited  every  eve- 
ning, at  7  1-2  o'clock,  and  Wedsesdat  and  Saturdat 
Afternoons,  at  3 o'clock.  Admission,  50  cents;  children, 
half  price.  mar  10 

SAMUEL    ^\^   ROWSE, 

DESIGNER    OF    BOOK    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

AT  5  1-2  TREIIONT  ROW, 

BOSTON.  2t— marlO 

CHRONIC   CATARRH. 

INCIPIENT     CONSUMPTION! 

THE  most  pleasant  aromatic  reme-ly  ever  discovered, 
and  differing  cssentiallj  from  all  other  preparations 
of  the  kind,  is  DURXOS  CELEBRATED  CATARRH 
SNUFF,  worth  ten  times  its  weight  in  gold  to  all  afflicted 
with  Sire  Eyes.  Deafness.  Pain  in  the  Head,  and  the  ivorst 
forms  of  Catarrh  in  the  Head  and  Throat.  Sample  box, 
with  directions  for  use,  will  be  sent  by  tqrS\.  free  of  post- 
nge,  on  receipt  of  thietv-ose  cexts.  in  stamps  or  specie, 
from  the  depot  of  the  manufacturer.  J.  DIJRXO,  Albany, 
New  York.  Jt  mar  10 

^\^  I  L  S  O  N '  S 
TREATISE  ON  ENGLISH   PUNCTUATION. 

designed  fop. 
LETTER-^TRITERS.  ACTHORS.  PRrSTERS  AND  COR- 
RECTORS  OF   THE   PRE^S:    AND   FOR   THE 
USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AJSD  ACADE.MLE3. 
Tliird  edition,  much  enlarged,  pp.  sii  and  S34.     Price.  SI. 
Jnn  published  by  JOHN  mLSON  &  SON, 

mar  10  It  22  School  St.,  Boston. 

CHARLES   A.   BARRY, 
ARTIST. 

NO.  12  TRE3IONT  STREET, 

BOSTON. It— mar  10 

"YE   CONSTAEEL." 

Te  constabel  ye  Ealme  he  got, 
Te  maiden  washed  her  face; 
To  freckles  vanished  quick  as  thought, 
And  beauty  took  ye  place. 
[to  be  costinced.] 

TO  ECON03nSTS.  Ladixs"  Deesses,  Shawls,  ctc, 
Gestlemen'3  Co.^ts.  Pantaloons  and  VEgis  are  dved 
at  the  MALDEN  DYE  HOUSE,  comer  of  Court  and  Hu'no- 
Ter  Streets,  Boston. 

N.  B.  White  Crape  and  Cashmere  Shawls  cleansed  in 
the  best  manner.  tf  feb  10 


A  WOEK  POE  THE  LADIES. 
THE   LADIES'   GUIDE   TO  CROCHET. 

BY  MRS.   ANN   3.   STEPHENS. 

Coplouely  illustrated  with  original  and  very  choice  De- 
signs in  Crochet,  etc.,  printed  in  colors,  separate  from  let- 
ter-press.  on  tinted  paper.  Also,  with  numerous  wood 
cuts  printed  with  the  lettcr-pre.'ts,  explanatory  of  terms, 
etc.  Oblong,  pp.  117,  beautifully  bound  in  extra  cloth, 
gilt.     Price,  75  cents. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  work  on  the  subject  of  Crochet 
yet  published.  There  are  plenty  of  other  books  containing 
Crochet  patternp,  but  the  difflculty  is.  they  do  not  have 
the  necessary  instructions  how  to  work  them,  and  are, 
tlicrelore,  useless.  This  work,  however,  supplies  this 
much  felt  and  glaring  deficiency,  and  has  the  terms  in 
Crochet  so  clearly  explained,  that  any  Crochet  pattern, 
however  difficult,  may  be  worked  with  ease. 

Copies  mailed  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  free  of 
postage.     Send  cash  orders  to 

GARRETT  &  Co..  Publishers, 

mar  10  IS  .\nn  Street,  New  York. 

j^g-p-  EOSrON   AND   LIVERPOOL     j-^^?- 

hM^  PACKETS.  fcMl^ 

^^'•^^^^'"'^'     TRAIN  &  Co.'B  REGULAR  LINE     ^^^^*"^ 
FOE  1B55. 
REDVCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE. 
Ship  STAR  OF  EMPIRE.  2050  tons,  Capt.  A.  U.  Brown. 
ShipCIlAKliiTOF  FAME.  2050  tons,  Cipt.  A  H.Knowles. 
Sliip.l    El.lHT  TlIAVEK(new).  ion  tons.  Capt.  Sampsnn. 
Ship  CATUKI'IIAU  (ne\v),1600  tons,  Capt.  \V.  H.  Howard. 
Ship  DANIEL  WEliSTER,  1200  tons,  Capt.  G.  AV.  Putnam. 
Ship  CHATSW'ORTU  (new).  1200  tons,  Capt.  J.  Gorbam. 
Ship  PARLIAMENT,  lOOO  tons.  Capt.  6.  Pollard. 

These  ships  are  all  of  the  first  class,  built  expressly  for 
Liverpool  Packets,  and  are  commanded  hy  men  of  experi- 
ence in  the  trade,  have  superior  accommodations  for  pas- 
sengers, and  will  be  despatched  punctually  from  Liverpool 
on  the  5th  and  20th  of  each  month,  and  from  Boston  lu* 
per  special  advertisement. 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  in  Boston  to  ENOCH 
TRAIN  &  Co..  37  and  38  Lewis  wharf;  and  in  Liverpool 
to  TRAIN  &  Co.,  5  India  Buildings. 

An  experienced  surgeon  is  attached  to  each  ship. 

N.  E  — Persons  ^vishing  to  send  for  their  friends,  can 
obtain  certificates  o£  passage,  cabin,  second  cabin  and 
steerage,  by  applying  in  Boston  at  the  office,  as  above,  the 
only  place  where  certificates  for  this  line  can  be  purchased. 

Sight  Bill  of  Exchange  for  £1  and  upwards,  can  be  had 
in  sums  to  suit. 


EEMOVAL. 

I;^NOCH  TR.UN  tt-  CO.  re.'-pectfully  give  notice,  that 
_j  to  ensure  a  central  and  convenient  location  for  the 
transaction  of  their  Liverpool  Packet  and  Exchange  busi- 
ness, they  have  leased  the  room  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Globe  Bank,  No.  24  State  Street,  for  their  general  busi- 
ncss.  The  basement  room  (under  Clark  &  Co.'s  Exchange 
office)  will  be  exclusively  set  apart  for  the  sale  of  Passage 
Certificates,  by  the  regular  line  of  Liverpool  Packets,  and 
Sight  Bills  of  Exchange  for  .f  1  and  upwards,  payable  at 
any  bank  in  Ireland,  England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  The 
packets  will  continue  to  .^11  from  Constitution  wharf. 

N.  B.  The  new  office  will  be  opened  May  1.  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  Passenger  and  Exchange  office  is  at  the  cor- 
ner of  State  Street  and  Wilson's  Lane.  mar  10 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  AJIERICAN  BOOK. 

RUTH    HALL. 
A  DOMESTIC  TALE  OF  THE  PEESENT  TTME. 

Br   FASNY   FERN. 

400  pp.    12mo.     Cloth.     Price,  81 25. 

IT  has  been  reserved  to  this  distinguished  authoress  to 
achieve  what  may,  under  the  circumstances,  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  brilliant  success  ever  obtained  by  an 
American  writer  of  fiction.  "RUTH  HALL,''  her  first 
continuous  story,  though  deriving  no  interest  or  popu- 
larity from  connection  with  any  of  those  vexed  questions 
which  agitate  the  public  mind,  has,  in  the  two  months 
since  its  first  appearance,  reached  a  greatly  larger  sale 
than  any  other  American  work  of  fiction  whatever  within 
the  same  period.  This  extraordinary  fact  is.  of  itself, 
abundant  evidence  of  the  absorbing  interest  and  graphic 
power  of  this  remarkable  work.  We  have  in  our  posses- 
sion several  hundred  reviews  of  "  RUTH  HALL."'  which 
have  already  appeared  in  the  principal  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  Nearly  all  of  these  pronounce  it  emphatically 
a  work  of  genius,  many  predicting  for  it  the  largest  sale  of 
any  American  book,  and  devoting  whole  columns  to  its 
eulogium.  while  we  have  yet  seen  hut  a  very  few  (not  twelve 
in  all)  which  deny  its  singular  fascination.  "RUTH 
HALL"  is  for  sale  by  bookBellers  generally.  Published 
by  .  MASON  BROTHERS, 

mar  10  3t  23  Park  Row.  New  York. 

STARTLLVG  EXPOSE  OF  lIlERICiN  SOCIETY. 

One  thatgathers  Sam-phire — dreadful  trade.—  Shdkspeare. 

NOW    READY. 

STANHOPE    BURLEIGH. 

THE  JESTTETS  IK  OUE  HOMES. 

A  NOVEL.      Bt  HELEN  DHU. 

In  one  elegant  volume  of  410  pages,  illustrated  with  fine 
tinted  engravings,  beautifully  bound  in  mushn,  for  -Si. 

CONTENTS. 
Convent  of  St.  Ambro^o.      Ride  to  Greenwood. 
Thc  .lesuits'  Tower.  The    Secret    Political   Con- 

Charles  Albert.  spiracy. 

Stanhope  Burleigh.  The  Mother. 

The  Revolution.  The  Three  Conspimtors. 

The  Schemes  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Will. 
The  Flight  to  America.  The    Ttiree    Conspirators 

Attempt  to  save  Genevra.  Again. 

The  Rescue.  The  Plot  Thickening. 

The  Voyage.  The  Departure. 

The  Jesuits  in  our  Homes.     Agnes  Stuart. 
Genevia  at  Home.  The  Journey. 

Stanhope  and  Genevra.  The  F'atber. 

The  Ride  to  Claremont.  The  Orphan. 

The  Disappearance  of  Carlo.  The  Grave. 
Stanhope  and  his  Mother.       Life  in  the  Convent- 
The  Jesuits'  Counsellor.  Inez's  Plan  for  E-cape. 

The  Sick  Man.  The  Jesuit  Alone. 

Inez  and  Jaudan.  Taking  the  Veil. 

Inez  and  firtauhope.  Stanhope  finds  Genevra. 

Inez  and  Genevra.  The  Dead  Bride. 

The  Tools  of  the  Jesuits.         The  Oath. 

When  Truth  is  unfolded,  people  wonder  that  they  have 
not  recognized  it  before.  So  it  is  with  the  revelations  in 
this  work.  No  person  who  has  read  it  fails  to  perceive  the 
fincerity  of  the  author  in  exposing  the  mode  in  which  the 
niasses^  are  ruled  at  the  elections,  and  in  warning  her 
countrymen  against  the  dangers  of  Jesuitbni— political 
and  ecclesiastical.  A  rare  knowledge  of  human  nature  is 
disphiyed  in  the  work— each  scene  of  the  romance  being 
accompanied  by  a  political  moral  of  no  mean  significance 
to  every  true  American  mind. 

The  Hartford  Daily  Couraiit,  in  reviewing  thi=  remark- 
able work,  says  : — ■'  It  will  have  a  prodigious  .<yile,  stand- 
idg.  as  it  does,  to  the  new  political  party  as  '  Uucle  Tom's 
Cabin  '  did  to  the  anti-slavery  party.  It  L*  ably  and  pow- 
erfullv  written." 

Published  by  STRINGER  &  TOWXSEND. 

No.  222  Broadway.  New  York. 
And  for  sale  by  all  booksellers  and  news  agents,    mar  10 

OSTON  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  RANK,  No. 

32  School  Street,  nearly  oppositp  City  Hall.  Depos- 
its received  from  o  cents  to  SIOOO-  Interest  of  5  per  cent, 
paid  on  S3  and  upwards.  3t  mar  3 


MODEL     MELODEONS! 


6  OCTAVE  PIANO  STYLE.    PRICE,  $135, 

THE  "  Model  Melodeosb'*  are  recommended  as  supe- 
rior to  all  similar  instruments  by  Messrs.  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F.  Root.  L.  H,  South- 
ard, E.  Bruce.  Silas^A.  Bancroft,  and  other  distinguished 
musicians  and  organists.  Prices  from  S60  to  S175,  ac- 
cording to  style  and  size. 

^SZr'  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "Mod- 
el Melodeons."  will  be  sent  to  any  post-oOlce  on  addressing 
the  undersigned,  manufacturers. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
Cambridge  Street  (comer  of  Charles).  Boston,  Mass. 
HENRY  M.\Box.      I  (Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail), 

EMM0X8  BAMLIN.  )  tf  feb  l7 

AV  I  K  O  F  F '  S 
COURTSHIP  -VND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

THE  TIDE  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Mr.  Wikoff 's  arrest  was  a  farce,  his  tri^l  a  mockery,  his 
imprisonment  an  outrage,  and  the  whole  proceedings  a 
disgrace  to  the  tribunals  of  Genoa.  No  one  can  read  the 
work  without  the  conviction  that  the  conduct  of  that  de- 
testable Mr.  Timothy  Brown  richly  merits  the  universal 
execration  it  receives.  The  plain,  straightforward  manner 
in  which  the  author  has  told  his  story,  has  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public,  and  revolutionized  opinion  through- 
oot  the  land. —  Gen.  JMorris.  in  Home.  Journal 

The  courtship  recorded  here  is  one  of  the  rarest  events 
that  has  occurred  since  Sir  John  Falstaff  undertook  the 
refinement  of  love  at  Windsor.  »  *  »  *  Every  chap- 
ter in  this  book  overflows  with  so  many  good  things,  that 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  select  as  a  specimen  of  the  chevalier's 
manner  of  handling  his  deUcate  matters.  *  *  *  * 
And  a  reader  who  may  commence  its  perusal  and  stop 
short  of  a  fuU  feast  of  its  riches,  may  be  satisfied  that  his 
mental  dyspepsia  is  incurable.  *  #  *  *  Those  who 
desire  a  fund,  an  ample  fund  of  amusement  that  cannot 
easily  be  exhausted,  should  make  the  acquaintance  of  Che- 
valier Wikofi'  in  these  self-developed  phases  of  his  career. 
— Prentice's  Louisvilie  Journal. 

SIXTH  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

Price,  in  paper  covers,  SI :  in  neat  cloth  binding,  SI  25- 

Orders  should  be  addressed  to 

J.  C.  DERBY, .PuMiVfCT-, 
119  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

For  sale  by  booksellers  and  news  agents,  everywhere. 
Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price, 

mar  10 

Talaable  Scientific  and  Popular  Family  Journals. 

LIFE  ILLUSTRATEI>-A  FIRST  CLASS 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  devoted  to  News,  Litera- 
ture, Science  and  the  Arts ;  to  Emeetai>'ment.  Improve- 
ment and  Progress.  One  of  the  Best  Fa3iilt  Newspapees 
IN  THE  World.    Two  Dollars  a  year. 

The  Scientific  American  says:  ''It  is  of  large  ,=ize  and 
faultless  typography.  Almost  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge  is  treated  by  able  writers."'  The  R.  J.  Riformei 
says :  "  We  pronounce  it  the  most  beautiful  Weekly  in  the 
Union." 


THE  WATER.CURE  JOURN-Uii 

Devoted  to  Hydropathy,  its  Philosophy  and  Practice ;  to 
Physiology  and  Anatomy,  with  numerous  illustrations; 
and  those  laws  which  govern  Life  and  Health.    Sri  a  year. 

The  most  popular  Health  Journal  in  the  world. — Eve. 
Post. 

THE  PHRENOLOGIC.IL  .JOURNAL: 

Devoted  to  all  those  progressive  measures  for  the  JHeva- 
tion  and  Improvement  of  Mankind.     SI  a  year. 

Devoted  to  the  highest  happiness  and  interests  of  man, 
written  in  a  clear  and  clever  style,  aS'orded  at  the  "low 
price"  of  one  dollar  a  year,  it  must  succeed  in  running 
up  its  present  large  cireulation  to  a  much  higher  figure. — 
iV.  y.  Tribune. 

For  Three  Dollars,  in  advance,  a  copy  of  each  of  these 
three  Journals  will  bo  sent  one  jear.    Address,  prepaid, 
FOWLERS  &  WELLS,  308  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Agents  Wanted  in  every  neighborhood,      2t      mar  3 

THE  HAIE  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE  S  CELEBRATEI>  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  BorjLE's  Asiekican  Electric  Hair 
Dte  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age.  and  Bogle's  Hebe- 
AiONA,  or.  Balm  of  Cytherea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tifying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  verv  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprie- 
tor, WM.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  S:  D.  Sands,  New  York ; 
J.  Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans:  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Mon- 
treal. Canada ;  R.  Hovendon,  20  King  "Street,  Regent  St  , 
London;  J.  Woolley,  Manche.'^ter,  England,  and  chemists 
and  perfumers  throughout  the  world.  jan  13 

ROOK  AND  NEWSPAPER 

ILLTTSTE  ATION  S     ON    WOOD. 

BY  JOHN  ANDREW, 

NO.    129    WASHINGTON     STREET,    BOSTON. 

tf  REFERENCE,    "  B.ALLOU'S    PICTORIAL ''  jan  20 

WHEELER  £i-  WIISOK'S 

I^A3IILY  SEWING  :>IACK1NK  is  now  established 
beyond  all  dispute  to  be  the  only  machine  snibible 
for  fiiraily  use.  Its  rapid  and  noi.'ieless  operation,  and  the 
beauty  and  durability  of  its  work  render  it  invaluable  to 
Families,  Shirt  Makers,  Milliners,  Dress  and  Cloak  Makers, 
and  all  whose  work  requires  fine  and  perfect  stitching. 
Exhibited  and  for  sale  at 
feb  34  3t  63  COURT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

CHAELES  HEIDSIECK  &  Co.,  RHEIMS. 

THE     "CHARLES     HEIDSIECK"      CHAMPAGNE, 
which  is  guiuiiig  a  r.ipid  popularity  throughout  the 
Enited  States,  the  public  having  already  di.'-eovered  in  it 
an  old  standard  and  highly  approved  wine,  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  agents,  T.  L.  ROBINSON  &  Co., 
feb  IT            tf         No.  1  Commerciiil  Wharf,  Boston. 

INDISPENSAPLE  TO  EVERY  BITJSICIAN. 
aiOORE'S  COMPLETE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OP  MUSIC. 

In  one  splendid  8i'o.  vnlume  of  1000  p.ngC5 ;  prirc,  ■'^■1 
.JOHN  P.  .JEVVETT  &  Co.,  Publisher?.  No.  117  Wnsh- 
ington  Street,  Boston.  3t  mar  3 

ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE.— M.  J.  WIHP- 
PLE.  3-5  Comhill,  Boston.  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  "jan  13 


THE    HISTORY 

OF 

THE  HEN  FEVES,  ILLUSTRATED. 

Br  GEORGE  P.  BCRNHAM." 

TO  be  issued,  in  a  few  days,  a  new  volume  under  the 
above  title — a  humorous  work,  detaihng  the  secretfi 
of  the 

POULTRY     MANIA 

In  this  country,  and  giving  an  insight  into  the  mysteries 
of  this  ludicrous  bubble.  The  book  is  appropriately  illus- 
trated, and  contains  a  large  amount  of  spicy  matter, 
written  in  the  "  Vocng  TTn's"  happiest  vein. 

SCr'  Orders  from  the  trade,  and  others,  may  be  ad- 
dressed to 

GEORGE  P.  BTJENHAM,  BOSTON. 

The  usual  discount  made  to  dealers.  Price, .?!  25  in  cloth, 
or  SI  in  paper  covers,  at  which  rate  it  will  be  sent  to  any 
one,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  country.  SiS 
Copies  will  thus  be  sent  for  S5  00.  2t  feb  24 

CALROW  &.  COMPANY. 

MANUFACTURERS  of  FASHIONABLE  CLOTH- 
ING for  Geuts'  and  Youths'  wear,  of  ever>'  style, 
quality  and  price.  We  are  receiving  our  Spring  supply  of 
goods  daily,  and  will  guanintee  ap-rfrrt  fit  in  all  rasts. 

Ladies  will  find  our  a.'vortmcnt  of  BOY'S  CLOTHING, 
from  the  age.''  of  4  to  16,  unsurpassed  in  variety,  and  at 
the  VERY  LOWEST  ptiicES.  Extra  nice  or  common  suits 
made  to  order  at  short  notice.  ONE  PRICE  ONLY,  and 
that  marked  upon  each  garment,  in  plain  fignree. 

Remember  onr  store.  Corner  op  Hanover  and  Elm 
Streets,  opposite  the  Amtrican  House. 

mar  10  CALEOW  &  Co. 

DEVINE'S  PITCH  LOZENGES. 

THE  GREAT  RE5IEDY  FOR  COLDS.  Coughs,  Whoop- 
ing CocGH.  Croup,  Astdily  and  Consumption. 
WARRANTED   TO   CURE! 

Two  hoses  have  cured  a  bad  Cold. 

Two  to  six  boxes  have  cured  Raising  of  Blood. 

Three  to  five  boxes  have  cured  Whooping  Cough. 

Two  to  lour  boxes  have  cured  Croup. 

Five  to  eight  boxes  have  cured  Asthma. 

Six  to  twelve  boxes  have  cured  Copsumption. 

Manufactured  by  S.  D.  FULLER  &  Co.;  No.  4  Wilsoa 
Lane.  Boston. 

P.  R.  SLATER  &  Co..  ^^lolesale  and  Retail  Agent?, 
No.  3  Tremont  Temple.  Boston. 

E^^  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Merchants  generally  through- 
out the  country :  also  by  the  Manufacturers.  No.  i  Wilson 
Lane,  Boston,  Mass.  3t  mar  3 

A  SPITBIOITS  ABTICLE. 

J  A.  CUMMINGS,  HI.  D.,  Dentist,  No.  ^  Tremost 
a  Street,  would  inform  the  public,  that  such  is  the 
reputation  of  his  CELEBRATED  NERYE  ANODYNE,  for 
the  instantaneous  cure  of  the  Toothache,  that  an  article 
put  up  in  fac-simile  labels  and  style,  is  now  in  the  market, 
with  the  difference  that  it  is  assumed  to  be  prepared  bj 
Dr.  J.  B.  CcMsnNGS.  No.  113  Washington  Street.  The  gen- 
uine article,  for  sale  hy  all  respectable  apothecaries,  is  from 
the  manufactory  of  DR.  J.  A.  CUilMlNGS, 

feb  2i  2-5  Tremont  Street. 

LUMEN SE  SUCCESS!! 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZIAE  E  THE  TVORID. 

BALLOirS  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED     FOR     EVERY     AMERICAN    HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1. 1855.  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circolation , 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHE-\PN"ESS, 

containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  f3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Bailoij"8  Dollar  Mosthlt  is  printed  vitb  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefiUiy  com- 
piled and  arranged  hy  the  band?  of  tlie  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 

TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

msCELIANT, 
ADVENTTTEES, 
BIOGEAPHTES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOE, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable -events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeabl*  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself- 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Fublifhrr  and  Proprietor, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston, 

2ri)e  ,lFlag  of  our  SSnion. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  reSned  Miscellaneous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  litcniture,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  talris.  written  expresft- 
ly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  ques- 
tions, it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally .K  PAPER  FOR  THE  BxiLuox,  and  a  Welcome  visitor  to 
the  home  circle. 

Itcontiiins  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day.  so 
condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
intelligence  No  advcrdsements  are  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  mam- 
moth SIZE,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  gen- 
eral reiider.  An  unriv-.illed  corps  of  contributors  are  regu- 
larly eng;iged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  ."uggcst, 
forming  an  original  paper,  the  pToscnt  circulation  of  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union , 
■with  the  exception  of  ■'  Ballon's  I'ictorial." 

TEHMS:— INTAEIABLT  IN  ADTAA'CE. 

1  snbscriber,  one  year, $2  00 

4  subscribers.  "       "      '.     7  00 

10  "  "       "      15  00 

Any  person  sending  ns  .*)>fffn  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  fvettteenih  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Fl.\g  of  ocr  Umo:s.  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  PlcroRi-U..  S4  ClO  per  annum.  Pvihlishoil  every 
Saturday,  by  M,  M.  RAI.LOL'. 

Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts-,  Boston. 

Wholesale  Agexts. — S.French.  121  Nassau  Street.  New 
York  :  A.  Winch.  116  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia;  Hen- 
ry Taylor.  Ill  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore:  A.  C.  Rigiey, 
comer  of  4th  and  Sjc.iniorc  Streets.  Cincinnati;  .1.  A. 
Roys,  43  Wood«-ard  .\ venue.  Detroit;  E.  K.  AVoodward, 
corner  of  4th  «nd  Chcsnut  Streets.  St.  Ix)uis;  Mollen  & 
Co.,  .56  Clark  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois;  S.iniucl  UinggnKt. 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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51R.  AND  AIRS  W.  J.  FliOREXCE. 

On  this  page  we  present  oar  readers  vrith  por- 
traits of  these  popular  artists  who  are  now  fnl- 
filling  a  Terr  successfal  star  engagement  at  the 
National  Theatre  in  this  city.  The  first  en- 
graring  represents  Mrs.  Florence  as  she  appears 
in  private  ;  the  second,  Mr.  Florence  as  Paudeen 
O'Eaffertr ;  and  the  third,  3Irs.  Florence  in  the 
character'of  the  Dutch  Organ  Girl.  Mr.  Florence 
is  one  of  the  most  successfal  delineators  of  Irish 
character  on  the  stage.  He  was  bom  in  Albanr, 
New  York,  on  the  26th  day  of  July,  1831,  but 
came  to  New  York  with  his  father  when  three 
years  of  age.  The  death  of  his  father  in  1846 
left  the  family  destitute,  and  upon  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  then  attending  school  in  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  devolved  the  whole  care  of  support- 
ing bis  mother,  brothers  and  sisters.  There  are 
few  bovs  of  sixteen  who  would  have  proved  ad- 
equate'to  the  task  ;  but  Florence  possessed  tal- 
ent, energy  and  resolution.  His  first  expedient 
was  writing  for  the  press,  but  this  not  proving 
sufficiently  remunerative,  though  his  contribu- 
tions were  appreciated  by  the  public,  he  obtained 
a  situation  as  assistant  book-keeper  in  a  large 
mercantile  house.  Here  his  health  gave  way  un- 
der the  pressure  of  tasks  beyond  his  strength, 
and  a  severe  fit  of  sickness  threatened  to  termi- 
nate his  existence.  He  now  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  the  stage,  and  by  way  of  preparation, 
joined  the  Murdoch  Theatrical  Assoiiation. 
The  late  Thomas  Hamlin,  the  lessee  of  the 
Bowery  Theatre,  chancing  to  witness  one  of  hi^ 
performances,  was  so  struck  with  his  ability  that 
he  immediately  tendered  him  a  stock  engage- 
ment, which  young  Florence  felt  compeUcd  to  de- 
cline, in  consequence  of  the  feebleness  of  his 
health.  Subsequently,  however,  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  an  enjragemeni  from  Mr.  Chippen- 
dale, then  of  the  Richmond  Theatre,  and  made 
his  debut  Dec.  6,  1849,  as  Peter,  in  the  Stranger. 
Daring  the  remainder  of  the  season  he  played 
constantly,  with  increased  popularity,  and  ad- 
vanced rapidly  in  his  profession.  From  Rich- 
mond our  young  artist  went  to  Xiblo's  Garden 
Theatre,  where  he  played  for  the  summer  season. 
It  was  then  under  the  management  of  Messrs. 
Chippendale  and  John  Brougham,  both  of  whom 
gave  him  counsel  and  encouraticment.  ilr. 
Brongham  advised  him  strongly  to  devote  his 
attention  exclusively  to  Irish  characters  and  to 
exhibit  his  abilities  in  this  line,  on  which  his  popularity  may  be 
said  lo  rest.  In  Providence,  at  Brougham's  Lyceum  (now  VTal- 
lack's),  New  York,  and  at  the  Broadway,  he  was  brilliantly  suc- 
cesi-fuj,  his  genuine  humor,  vivacity,  ea^e  and  dialect  winning 
their  way  directly  to  the  hearts  of  his  audiences.  We  have  men- 
tioned that  he  commenced  life  as  a  writer  for  the  press,  and  we 
may  add  here  that  bis  literary  talents  are  of  no  mean  description, 
as  evinced  by  the  pieces  he  represents,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
written  by  himself.  On  the  first  of  January,  18.53,  he  married 
Miss  JIalvina  Pray,  with  whom  he  has  since  visited  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union,  the  young  couple  meeting  everywhere  with 


MRS.    W.     J.    FlORENOE. 


the  success  they  so  well  deserve.  Mrs.  Florence  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Pray,  a  highly  respectable  gentleman  of  New 
York,  and  was  bom  in  that  city  on  the  19th  of  April,  1834.  She 
is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Barney  Williams  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Browne. 
She  made  her  debut  as  adanseuse,  at  Mitchell's  Olympic  Theatre, 
in  1846,  and  though  only  twelve  years  of  age,  met  with  complete 
success.  She  cominued  her  career  at  Niblo's  and  at  Brougham's 
Lvceum,  and  became  deservedly  a  very  great  favorite  with  the 
New  York  public.  Mrs.  Florence  is  possessed  of  great  versatil- 
ity of  talent,  and  soon  after  her  marriage,  by  the  advice  of  judi- 
cious friends,  she  was  induced  to  devote  her  attention  to  the  de- 


linearion  of  Yankee  girls,  a  line  which  she  and 
her  sister  have  made  peculiarly  their  own.  In- 
deed, they  may  be  said  to  have  created  it.  The 
young  couple  commenced  a  starring  tour,  un- 
heralded by  puffs,  relying  on  their  talents,  and 
resolving  to  deserve  success  at  least,  if  they  did 
not  command  it.  Their  first  experiment  was 
made  in  New  York  and  was  a  legitimate  tri- 
umph. They  played  to  excellent  houses,  and  to 
the  perfect  acceptance  of  the  public,  while  the 
press  spoke  of  them  in  terms  of  high  approba- 
tion. From  New  York  they  came  to  this  city, 
where  they  made  an  impression  which  their  pres- 
ent engagement  has  served  to  confirm.  Their 
first  performances  here  fixed  them  as  especial 
favorites  with  our  people.  All  theatrical  visitors 
are  sure  of  a  courteous  reception  ;  but  this  sal- 
utation passed,  the  new  comers  are  subject  to 
the  severe  scrutiny  of  an  audience  critical,  per- 
haps, to  fastidiousness.  Hence  a  favorable  Bos- 
ton verdict  is  something  that  any  actor  may  be 
proud  of.  If  our  enthusiasm  is  almost  bound- 
less after  we  have  discovered  real  merit,  we  can- 
not surely  be  charged  with  yielding  our  applause 
unthinkingly.  From  Boston  the  Florences  went 
successfully  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
Kochesier,  Albany,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnaii  and  other  cities,  in  all  of  which 
ihey  gathered  laurels.  In  more  than  one  of 
these  places  the  citizens  testified  their  approba- 
tion by  presenting  them  with  valuable  testimo- 
nials of  their  regard.  In  St.  Louis,  a  splendid 
goid  watch,  set  with  diamonds,  was  presented 
by  a  commiitee  of  citiz.-ns  to  Mrs.  Florence. 
T  ough  Yankee  girls  are  particularly  well  ren- 
deud  by  this  lady,  she  performs  well  whatever 
&he  undertakes,  her  versatility  enabling  her  to 
^lide  gracefully  from  one  line  of  character  to 
another.  She  is  still,  though  out  of  practice,  an 
elegant  dancer,  and  both  in  figure  and  face  fitted 
to  adoni  the  sta<:e.  iEr.  and  Mrs.  Florence  are 
very  hajtpily  adapted  to  each  other,  and  we  learn 
that  in  private  life  they  are  as  much  esteemed  as 
ihey  are  popular  in  public.  We  have  remarked 
that  the  peculiar  line  of  Mr.  Florence  is  the  de- 
lineation of  Irish  character,  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Flort-'uce  Yankee  and  Irish  girls  ;  but  we  would 
not  convey  the  impression  that  they  h  ive  adopt- 
ed tl  is  line  o'' character  from  nectssty.  Both 
of  thorn  are  capable  of  a  wide  range,  as  their 
nix-:i>ional  divergence  from  their  chosen  sphere 
fully  proves.  This  we  were  particularly  impressr  d  with  the  other 
evening  at  the  National  Theatre,  where  we  ?aw  Mrs.  Florence 
perform  no  fewer  than  seven  characters  so  excel  ently  well  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  assism  the  palm  to  either  of  them.  Her  hus- 
band, too,  possesses  equal  versatility,  an  advantage  not  lo  be 
despised  even  in  the  personation  of  a  single  line,  since  there  are 
fine  shades  of  pathos  and  energy  frequently  thrown  into  comic 
characters,  and  nice  touches  of  humor  blended  with  those  of  a 
more  serious  cast.  Dramatists  are  well  aware  of  this  peculiarity  of 
human  nature,  and  hen^-e  the  necessity  of  a  wide  range  cf  concep- 
tion in  even'  a^toi-,  to  give  full  effect  to  his  characters. 
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IOWA. 

The  ei^e  is  a  fit  heraldic  emblem  for  this  aspiring  yoang 
State,  which  bids  fair  to  surpass  many  of  its  older  confederates 
ere  long.  In  1673,  when  a  French  exploring  expedition  from  Can- 
ada discovered  its  fertile  prairies,  Iowa  was  the  home  of  the  war- 
like Dacotahs,  who  were  the  terror  of  their  savage  neighbors. 
But  while  the  men  were  absent  on  war-parties,  or  engaged  in 
hunting  the  buffalo,  their  patient  "  squaws  "  were  busily  engaged 
in  their  cornfields.  The  artist  has  sketched  one  of  these  female 
agriculturists,  busilv  drumming  as  she  shouts  at  the  blackbirds, 
who  evince  a  disposition  to  rob  her  of  the  crop  which  she  has  so 
carefully  tended.  She  has  erected  a  staging,  the  better  to  over- 
look her  field,  and  has  a  shelter  upon  it  to  screen  her  from  the  sua 
or  rain.    A  story  illustrating  the  pioneer  history  of  Iowa  will  be 


found  on  page  170.  Upon  the  other  hand  we  see  evidences  of 
civilization,  although  the  mounted  hunter,  with  his  rifle  and  dog, 
shows  that  deer  and  wild  turkeys  yet  abound.  Farther  on  the  right, 
a  group  of  miners  are  getting  oat  lead -ore,  which  one  of  their  num- 
ber is  wheeling  to  a  furnace.  The  lead  from  Dubuque  is  exported 
all  over  the  world ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  iron  ore,  lime- 
stone and  coal  are  found  in  abundance  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Iowa  has  the  Mississippi  upon  her  eastern  boundary  and  the  ilis- 
souri  upon  her  western,  their  tributary  streams  watering  her  fer- 
tile prairies.  Large  steamers  can  carry  her  productions  to  New 
Orleans  and  bring  back  such  articles  as  she  does  not  produce. 
At  first  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  was  recog- 
nized as  a  territory  in  1838,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on 
the  28th  of  December,   1846.     The  area  of  the  State  is  33,809 


square  miles — the  capital,  Iowa  City,  is  upon  the  Iowa  river.  Pop- 
ulation in  1840,  43,112— in  1850,  192,214— in  1852,  234,984. 
Iowa  contains  193  churches — 71  of  them  occupied  by  the  Metho- 
dist persuasion.  There  are  two  colleges,  and  nearly  1000  com- 
mon schools,  for  the  support  of  which  there  is  an  ample  fund, 
with  additional  sources  of  income  for  the  maintenance  of  school- 
libraries.  This  speaks  well  for  the  future  prosperity  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  State,  The  inhabitants  of  Iowa  are  industrious,  ac-_ 
tive  and  well-informed.  The  luxuries  of  civilization  are  fast 
replacing  the  log-cabins  of  the  pioneers,  and  large  towns  stand 
upon  the  old  huntiug-grounds  of  the  Dacotahs.  Now  a  frontier 
State,  another  half  century  will  find  Iowa  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Union.  Its  advance  in  population  is  almost  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  cither  of  the  Western  States. 


"^^  %?; 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL   DRAWING -ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  forBallou'e  Pictorial.] 
OR — 

LEAVES  FROM  MY  DIARY. 

BY   REV.  J.   H.    INGBAHAM. 

KUJIBER   ONE. 

TRAVELLERS    IN    A    STRANGE    CITY. 

"When  one  has  arrived  by  night  in  a  strange  city,  with  what 
novel  sensations  of  cnriosity  does  he  draw  aside  Iiis  curtain  in  the 
morning  and  look  forth  upon  the  strange  buildings  !  There  is  no 
personal  independence  parallel  with  that  experienced  by  a  stranger 
for  the  first  time  in  a  city  where  he  knows  no  one,  and  every 
street  of  which  is  ns  mysterious  to  him  as  the  unfolding  tliread  of 
a  labyi-inth.  Witli  a  son  of  abandon,  delightful  as  it  is  new,  he 
commits  himself  to  the  current  on  the  sidewalks,  and  goes  around 
whither  fiincy,  caprice  or  chance  directs  his  fate.  To  know  no 
one,  and  to  be  as  unknown  to  all,  enfolds  him  in  a  pleasing 
mystery,  and  he  walks,  as  it  were,  invisible  amid  the  throng. 

It  was  with  such  sensations  of  pei-sonal  independence  and  of 
mysteiy,  that  the  morning  after  my  first  an-ival  in  the  romantic 
city  of  Nashville,  I  sallied  forth  from  my  hotel  and  joined  the 
strange  people  who  were  in  the  strange  streets.  It  was  yet  early, 
the  sun  having  just  illumined  the  upper  portion  of  the  capitol 
and  kindled  the  gilded  vane  of  a  distant  church  spire. 

It  was  market  morning,  and  the  ways  were  thronged  witli 
laughing  sen-ants,  balancing  well-filled  baskets  of  vegetables 
upon  their  heads  with  wonderful  precision  ;  with  poor  widows, 
hastening  along  with  little  baskets  on  their  arms  containing  the 
"small  dinner"  of  jioverty;  the  buxom  boarding-house  landlady, 
followed  by  her  serving-man,  stooping  under  a  huge  load  of  meats, 
poultry,  fish  and  all  manner  of  garden  esculents  ;  with  the  neatly- 
clad  coachman  of  the  rich  citizen,  with  venison  and  other  choice 
marketing;  with  the  fndigent,  the  laborer,  the  serving-woman, 
and  all  the  varieties  of  people  wlio  must  daily  "eat  and  live."' 
But  what  impressed  me  vciy  forcibly  was  the  close  likeness  of 
these  persons  to  precisely  such  a  crowd  of  market-goers  as  I  had 
mingled  with  a  few  momings  before  in  another  and  distant  city  ! 
The  general  outline  of  humanity  is  ever  the  same.  We  see  in 
each  city  we  go  into  the  same  people — but  not  the  same  faces  ; 
that  is,  all  American  populations  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
one  another.  Let  a  man  leave  one  city  where  he  has  lived,  leaving 
thirty  or  forty  friends  behind  him,  and  on  coming  to  another,  he 
will  ere  long  dad  just  such  people,  with  different  names  and  faces, 
but  just  such  people  as  he  has  left,  and  their  acquaintanceship 
will  supply  the  place  of  the  former.  There  is  Peter  Brief,  Esq., 
the  acute  lawyer,  in  every  city  ,•  old  Will  Brnnson,  the  fat  butcher ; 
Tom  Logic,  the  landlord  of  the  Swan,  with  his  red  face ;  then 
Dr.  Sniff  with  his  everlasting  smell  of  rhubarb  ;  little  Tim,  the 
snub-nosed  news-boy;  Simon,  the  one-eyed  handcart-man;  and 
old  fleshy  Aunt  Betty,  the  apple-woman,  who  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  has  preserved  a  full,  rotund  corpulency,  increasing  with 
age.  All  these  and  fifty  other  personages,  whom  one  well  knows 
in  his  own  city,  he  will  be  sure  to  find,  sooner  or  later,  in  every 
other  city  he  goes  to.  All  populations  are  alike,  especially  market- 
going  folk  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  an  idle  stranger  always  feels  more 
at  home  in  a  market  than  elsewhere ;  for  he  seems  to  have  been 
there,  and  seen  and  heard  all  these  people  chatter  and  chaflier 
before. 

But  this  is  digressive.  After  passing  through  the  market, 
which,  to  speak  candidly  was  by  no  means  the  cleanliest  or  best 
arranged  I  had  ever  seen,  I  discovered  a  street  terminating  in  a 
clifl',  upon  which  majestically  reposed  what  seemed  to  mc  to  be  a 
giand  ruin  of  white  marble,  upon  which  the  sun  was  shining  with 
a  roseate  tint.  I  took  this  street  up,  passing  some  neat  private 
mansions,  and  on  the  left  a  Grecian  structure  in  imitation  of  the 
lesser  Temple  of  Minerva,  near  Athens. 

"  What  building  is  this,  uncle  ?"  I  inquired  of  an  aged  African, 
with  patched  habiliments,  who  was  seated  on  his  saw-buck  filing 
an  antiquated  saw,  which  looked  as  ancient  in  years  and  sen-iee 
as  himself. 

"  Dat,  massa,"  responded  the  sable  wood-sawyer,  looking  up 
and  touching  his  file  to  the  front  portion  of  his  old  straw  hat,  bv 
way  of  a  bow,  "  dat,  or  dis  here  one  ?"  and  he  pointed  to  a  tali, 
imposing  structure  on  the  opposite  corner  of  the  street. 

"  This,"  I  answered,  laying  my  hand  on  the  pedestal  of  one  of 
the  columns. 

"Ah,  well  den,  dis  one,"  he  said,  in  the  politest  way  possible 
but  with  a  bull-frog  sort  of  voice  down  in  his  throat,  "am  de 
Romie  Apholum  church." 

"  Thank  you,  uncle,"  I  answered,  placing  a  few  inches  of 
"  twist,"  which  I  always  cany  about  with  me  for  mv  colored 
friends  (never  chewing  tobacco  myself),  in  the  palm  of  his  dark 
and  shrivelled  hand.  He  looked  at  it  with  surprise  and  pleasure, 
and  then  glancing  up  into  my  face,  smiled  ineflably,  and  pulled 
the  front  of  his  straw  castor  with  an  emphasis  of  gratitude  and 
satisfaction  that  was  worth  a  dozen  quids. 

"  Brcss  de  Lor'!  but  massa  is  a  gentleman.  Old  nigger  don't 
get  baccy  every  day.  Tank  massa  tousand  times."  Here  half 
the  twist  disappeared  in  the  toothless  vortc.x  of  his  jaws. 

Leavuig  the  old  man  to  his  filing,  I  could  not  but  regard  with 
surprise  a  Roman  Catholic  church  constructed  on  a  purely  Grecian 
model.  It  had  the  external  air  of  a  substantial  bank.  It  was 
open,  as  mass  was  just  over.  I  entered  and  found  the  interior 
reaemhling  much  that  of  «  hitmlsomo  New  York  Presbyterian 


church ;  only  the  usual  display  of  lace  covering  the  altar,  and 
screens  and  festoons  of  colored  tissue  paper  and  gold  thread  ar- 
ranged around,  showed  that  it  was  a  papal  church.  On  either 
side  the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  Joseph,  with  a  gilded 
crucifix  in  the  centre,  completed,  with  four  confessional  boxes, 
its  distinctive  character. 

Opposite  the  Roman  church,  towered  the  elegant  facade  of  a 
marble  structure,  which  looked  like  some  Italian  palace  dropped 
down  amid  the  American  dwellings  of  the  city.  Upon  looking 
at  it,  in  passing,  more  closely,  I  perceived  that  it  was  a  copy  of  a 
section  of  the  Borghese  Palace  at  Rome,  and  by  no  means  an 
unworthy  copy.  I  found,  on  inquiring,  that  it  was  the  sumptuous 
residence  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune ;  and  wishing  that  all  our 
wealthy  men  who  build  would  manifest  as  much  good  taste,  I 
continued  my  walk  up  the  hill  towards  the  summit,  where  shone 
the  white,  irregular  walls  which  I  had  before  seen.  As  I  ap- 
proached, I  perceived  that  what  at  a  distance  appeared  to  be  a 
magnificent  ruin  was  the  half-upreared  pile  of  marble  which  was 
destined  to  be  the  future  capitol  of  the  State. 

Its  site  was  most  commanding.  It  crowned  a  rocky  eminence 
that  rises  boldly  from  the  heart  of  the  city,  like  tlie  Acropolis,  and 
towering  above  the  surrounding  country.  Prom  the  top  of  the 
structure  I  surveyed  beneath  and  around  me  a  suburban  prospect 
thr.t  is  unequalled  in  the  West.  The  city  belted  the  base  of  the 
hill  and  lay  before  my  eyes  with  its  streets  and  gardens,  like  one 
of  those  models  of  towns  one  sees  in  European  cabinets.  To  the 
east,  flowing  past  its  base,  sparkled  the  blue  wave  of  the  lovely 
and  meandering  Cumberland,  on  one  shore  walled  in  by  the  crags 
on  which  the  city  is  built,  on  the  other  bordered  by  green  fields. 
Over  it  stretched  a  dark  old  bridge,  beneath  the  arch  of  which  a 
steamboat  was  at  that  moment  passing  with  her  chimneys  de- 
pressed almost  to  a  level  with  her  deck  in  order  to  escape  contact 
with  the  floor  of  the  bridge,  while  rolling  all  round  it  went  up 
vast  masses  of  smoke  and  sparks,  as  if  both  steamer  and  bridge 
were  on  fire. 

The  city  stretched  far  away  to  the  southward,  till  lost  amid 
the  groves  and  fields  upon  an  opposite  eminence,  adorned  by  a 
tasteful  villa,  the  residence  of  the  Rutledgcs,  late  of  South  Car- 
olina. Northward  lay  farms  and  gardens,  woodland  and  glen, 
with  country  houses  peeping  from  the  shutting  covert  of  foliage. 
Westward  the  hill  sloped  away  to  a  verdant  meadow,  across  which 
lay  a  turnpike,  penetrating  into  the  fertile  bosom  of  the  country, 
and  nine  other  macadamized  avenues,  not  all  visible  from  the 
capitol,  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  piercing  all  sec- 
tions of  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  beautifully  wooded, 
well  watered  with  a  thousand  pellucid  springs,  and  finely  cultivat- 
ed. But  amid  the  lovely  scenery  that  lay  west  of  the  city,  my 
gaze  fell  upon  a  vast  edifice  of  stone,  about  a  mile  distant,  which 
rose  from  the  green  bosom  of  the  pleasant  fields  and  groves,  the 
most  prominent  object  in  the  landscape.  Its  shape,  a  huge  cen- 
tre with  long  wings,  three  stories  in  height,  its  tower  and  alamm 
bell,  its  tall  brick  wall  enclosing  half  a  dozen  acres,  with  massive 
gateways  with  sentry  turrets  at  the  angles,  assured  me  for  ■\vhat 
purpose  it  was  erected  and  to  what  sad  object  it  was  devoted. 
Nevertheless  I  asked  of  a  man  bearing  water  past  me  what  build- 
ing it  was. 

"Is  it  theon' aforenent  yer  honor?'  responded  the  hod-man, 
whoso  rich  brogue,  velveteen  corduroys  and  peasant-like  civility 
spoke  of  his  recent  migration. 

"  The  large  structure  near  the  turnpike,"  I  answered. 
"  Sure,^  and  dat  is  the  Pinitinshary,  anyhow,"  he  responded, 
without  taking  his  short-stemmed  pipe,  or  dudeen,  from  his 
mouth.  "  It's  two  hundred  o'  them  as  is  in  there,  and  hewin'  all 
the  stone  for  this  !  Look,  yer  honor,  and  ye'll  be  afther  seein' 
the  quharry,  to  the  right." 

"  I  see  it,"  I  replied,  observing  in  the  rear  of  the  high  wall  a 
large  quarried  space,  on  the  white  rock  of  which  the  sun  shone  as 
if  reflected  from  a  surface  of  snowdrift. 

The  sight  of  this  prison  now  fixed  all  my  attention.  It  seemed 
to  cast  a  daik  shadow  over  all  the  loveliness  of  the  landscape. 
-The  voice  of  the  busy  city,  the  lively  scene  of  moving  boats  upon 
the  bright  river,  the  blue  sky,  the  green  fields  and  verdant  mead- 
ows, the  singing  birds  and  shining  sun,  all  seemed  to  feel  the  cold 
shadow  cast  by  those  prison  walls  on  all  within  the  circling  ring 
of  the  horizon.     It  was  a  gangrene,  a  blot  upon  the  fair  earth  ! 

"  There,  within  the  compass  of  the  four  sides  of  those  confin- 
ing walls,"  I  reflected,  "  are  imprisoned  two  hundred  or  more  of 
God's  immortal  crealurcs— man  created  in  his  image  and  destined 
for  a  life  beyond  the  tomb  that  runs  parallel  in  duration  with  that 
of  the  evcriasting  angels  !  There,  shut  out  from  the  homes,  from 
the  hearts,  from  the  thoughts  of  the  worid,  exiled  from  the  bosom 
of  society  and  outcast  from  their  fellow  men,  as  if  they  were 
brutes,  and  men  no  longer,  are  two  hundred  persons,  who,  though 
fiends  of  crime  now,  it  may  be,  were  once  innocent  babes,  all  of 
them.  With  what  joy  the  mother  of  the  vilest  convict  there  first 
pressed  his  infant  cheek  to  her  heart !  Vith  what  joy  gazed  upon 
her  own  face  reflected  in  his ;  with  what  pride  witnessed  his 
first  smile,  discovered  his  first  tender  tooth,  saw  it  take  its  first 
infantile  step,  heard  its  first  sweet  articulation  of  "ma— pa,"  list- 
ened to  its  beginnings  to  articulate  words  to  explain  its  love  or  its 
wants ;  guarded  its  childhood  from  harm,  and,  like  the  hen  gath- 
ering her  chickens  under  her  wings,  protected  it  in  the  covert  of 
her  sheltering  arms  from  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  daily  ex- 
posed from  its  helplessness !  Ah,  yes !  all  of  them  there  were 
once  the  olyects  of  a  mother's  love,  of  a  father's  pride  :  all  of 
them  were  once  without  sin  :  once  the  lie,  the  oath,  the  stealing 
fingers,  the  desire  for  lust,  hatred  and  revenge  were  unknown  to 
them  :  once  they  knew  no  evil;  once  were  as  innocent  and  pure 
as  that  babe,  O  mother,  that  now  looks  lovingly  up  into  your 
ej-es  to  receive  your  glances  of  love  back  again  ! 


But  behold  them  now — these  former  innocent  children!  If 
from  this  height  and  at  this  distance  I  could  hear  and  see,  I  should 
hear  the  curse  of  rage,  the  execrations  of  despair,  the  clank  of 
chains  ;  I  should  see  the  red,  hollow  eye  of  hate,  the  knotted  brow 
.  of  crime,  the  sensuous  life  of  lust  and  brutality,  the  clenched 
hand  of  restless  vengeance.  I  should  miss  the  lineaments  of  the 
divine  image  exchanged  for  the  features  of  a  demon.  All  this 
should  I  hear  and  see.  And  if  I  could  penetrate  the  secrets  of 
their  bosoms,  that  secret  each  keeps  locked  up  there  from  men's 
ears  and  eyes,  I  should  discover  murder,  theft,  highway  robbery, 
arson,  rape,  forgery,  fraud,  and  every  shade  of  crime  that  stands 
upon  the  statute  books  as  forbidden  unto  men  to  do. 

And  whence  this  vast  change  1  What  has  made  this  terrible 
difference  between  the  infant  and  the  man  7  that  innocence  should, 
growing  in  years  beneath  God's  sun,  breathing  God's  air,  eating 
God's  bread,  expand  into  vice  1  Not  less  surprising  would  it 
seem  for  the  rose-bud  to  expand  and  blossom  into  a  thistle,  wound- 
ing all  who  touch  it,  or  the  egg  of  the  robin  redbreast  produce  a 
scorpion.  But  this  is  a  subject  for  the  metaphysician,  the  theolo- 
gian and  phsychologist ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  cause  main- 
ly lies  in  two  things — the  neglect  of  parents  to  obey  the  injunction, 
"  Train  up  your  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  !"  and  in  the  State 
legislating  to  punish  crime  by  voting  penitentiaries,  instead  of 
legislating  to  pi-event  crime  by  voting  sc'io  Jls. 

With  a  small  pocket  telescope  with  which  I  usually  travel,  I 
was  enabled  to  see  that  tho  quarry  was  alive  with  gray-clad  fio-- 
ures.  Some  were  pecking  stone  ;  some  prying  out  huge  blocks  ; 
others  hauling  vast  masses  on  trucks  by  ropes  laid  over  their 
shoulders  ;  one  and  all  engaged  like  so  many  ants  upon  their  hill. 
I  could  discern  the  "guards,"  distinguishable  by  their  black 
clothes  and  muskets,  standing  here  and  there  overiooking  the 
prisoners,  who  numbered  not  less  than  a  hundred  all  together  en- 
gaged in  the  quarry. 

It  was  with  emotions  of  sadness  and  humiliation  that  I  turned 
away  my  glass  from  a  spectacle  so  painful  as  this  one,  over  which 
angels  bending  from  heaven  might  weep.  These  poor,  wretched 
men  had  "  sown  the  wind  and  were  now  reaping  the  whirlivind." 
But  how  much  of  their  guilt  lay  upon  the  souls  of  fathers  and 
mothers  1     God  only  knows,  and  will  one  day  reveal  1 

As  I  left  the  capitol  and  paced  the  massive  stone  floors,  and 
noticed  the  elegant  finish  of  all  the  stone  work,  I  could  not  but 
reflect  how  every  stroke  upon  it  had  been  given  by  the  hand  of 
an  unhappy  man  1  how  that  every  peck  was  directed  by  eyes  that 
looked  forth  from  a  soul  dark  with  guilt ;  that  over  it  for  days  had 
bent  the  gaunt,  and  wasted,  and  pale  figure  of  one  whom  earth's 
powers  had  shut  up  and  out  from  his  kind,  as  unfit  to  live  among 
men.  What  thoughts,  what  dreadful  and  wicked  thoughts,  must 
have  hovered  and  been  breathed  over  and  around  and  upon  these 
stones,  as  these  outcast  men  hammered,  and  hammered,  and  ham- 
mered, from  early  dawn  to  obscure  twilight,  upon  their  hard  sur- 
faces— symbolic  of  their  o^vn  hard  and  obdurate  natures. 

I  thoughtfully  and  sadly  descended  from  the  capitol  and  slowly 
took  my  way  to  my  hotel,  but  with  an  impression  of  sorrow  and 
sympathy  for  the  lost -men,  "  fast  in  prison,"  which  daily  took 
deeper  hold  upon  my  heart  and  feelings.  I  had  come  to  this  city, 
arriving  the  night  before,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  a 
course  of  theological  studies,  as  candidate  for  orders  in  the  Epis- 
copal church.  Three  yeai-s  of  hard  and  close,  but  delightful, 
because  congenial,  study  were  before  me.  During  the  day,  I  de- 
livered the  letters  of  introduction  which  I  had  brought,  and  the 
next  morning  found  mc  domesticated  in  a  quiet  study,  surrounded 
by  the  learning  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  which  I  was  to  make 
my  own,  by  diligent  use  of  the  early  sun  and  of  the  late  "  night 
lamp."  The  intervening  hours  of  the  day  were  to  be  occupied 
in  teaching,  that  I  might  find  "  oil "  for  my  midnight  lamp. 

The  evening  of  the  third  day  after  my  arrival,  I  left  my  room 
for  a  sunset  walk.  I  had  been  hard  at  work  over  Hebrew  lexicons 
and  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  and  also  teaching  eight  classes  in  an 
institute,  during  the  whole  day,  and  the  fresh  air  and  bright  green 
foliage  and  joyous  birds  renewed  the  vigor  of  my  strength  and 
flow  of  my  spirits,  as  pedestrian  exercise,  after  a  day  of  mental 
toil,  always  does  those  of  the  sedentary  man.  The  poor  "pris- 
oner and  captive,"  for  whom  we  pray  every  Sunday  in  our  beau- 
tiful litany,  had  not  been  out  of  my  thoughts,  and  I  directed  my 
steps  toward  the  prison,  the  tower  and  broad  roof  of  which  were 
just  visible  from  the  turnpike,  above  the  lofty  trees  which  environed 
its  walls. 

But  having  in  this  number  introduced  myself  and  my  subject 
to  the  reader,  I  will  reserve  for  the  next  chapter  the  narrative 
of  my  evening  walk  and  of  its  incidents  and  results. 


NUMBER    TWO. 

THE   EVENING  "WALK — THE  GANG   OF  PSIS0NEB3. 

My  first  number  was  rather  introductory  than  a  portion  of  my 
diary  proper.  It  related  the  circumstances  under  which  I  found 
myself  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  and  whereby  my  sympathies  with 
tho  "  prisonere  and  captives  "  were  awakened.  At  the  close  of 
that  number  the  reader  found  me  about  to  take  au  evenint'  walk 
in  the  direction  of  the  prison,  the  distant  walls  of  which,  peering 
above  the  trees  that  adorned  the  landscape,  had  been  seen  by  me 
from  the  capitol. 

The  evening — says  my  diary,  which  here  properly  begins  its 
daily  record  of  events  and  incidents — was  one  of  those  pure,  de- 
licious hours  which  in  the  west  so  often,  in  autumn,  makes  earth 
appear  to  be  a  ruined  but  lovely  fragment  of  the  glorious  heavens. 
The  air  was  still :  the  trees  moved  not  witli  the  life  of  the  winds 
breathed  upon  them  ;  the  sky  seemed  to  expand  over  the  arching 
world  above  like  the  azure  tlirone  of  the  Creator ;  clouds  of  pur- 
ple tint,  clouds  of  rose-color,  clouds  of  crimson,  and  of  every 
hue  of  the  prism  were  gathered  in  the  western  fields   of  the  air. 
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and  the  sun  in  his  descent  seemed  to  be  enfolding  the  magnificeuco 
of  nature's  evening  drapery  about  him,  and  to  leave  the  world  in 
darkness  while  lie  expired  amid  the  splendors  of  light  ineffable. 
The  skies  near  th.:  horizon  were  of  that  peculiar  green  so  rarely 
visible,  called  apple-green,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of 
being  set  with  a  mosaic  of  emeralds. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  become  a  painter  and  describer  of 
sky-scenery.  The  west  is  peculiarly  the  land  of  lovely  and  gor- 
geous sunsets  ;  and  other  pens,  and,  also,  pencils  of  the  artist, 
will  yet  recount  their  atmospheric  glories.  Italy's  sky  has  had 
its  poets,  its  enthusiiu^tic  panegyrists  and  its  painters  ;  but  these 
were  English  pens,  tongues  and  pencils.  English  people,  dwell- 
ing in  their  fog-veiled  isle  seldom  see  the  cloudless  sun;  and 
rai-ely  more  than  a  gray,  cold,  cloudless  sunset  gladdens  their 
eyes.  When,  therefore,  English  tourists  reach  Italy  and  behold 
the  sunsets  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  sunrise  and 
sunset  skies  that  are  full  of  glory  and  magnificence  of  colors,  they 
at  once  go  into  raptures,  and  proclaim  the  beauty  of  Italian  sun- 
sets to  all  the  world  ;  imd  all  the  world  believed,  until  recently, 
that  all  the  world  must  cross  the  Alps  to  see  the  sun  set  paradis- 
aically — to  see  the  skies  in  the  west  glitter  and  burn  with  the 
gorgeous  hues  of  a  shivered  prism— as  if  all  the  rainbows  since 
the  flood  had  been  gathered  up  by  the  sun  and  cast  about  him  as 
he  dies. 

But  all  the  world  is  beginning  to  know  that  the  western  con- 
tinent has  its  superb  sunrises  and  sunsets.  Americans  who  have 
so  long  admired  Italy  through  John  Bull's  great  round  spectacles 
begin  to  see  for  themselves  m  more  ways  than  one.  They  have 
put  oft'  their  English  pin-a-forcs  and  short  clothes,  and  put  on  the 
to/i  vinles.  Because  John  Bull,  out  of  his  foggy  island,  claps 
his  hands,  with  "  bravocs  "  at  Italian  sunsets,  as  the  only  fine  sun- 
sets of  earth,  Young  America  does  not  feel  longer  bound  to  clap 
his  hands  too ;  but,  using  his  own  eyes,  points  to  the  New  World 
sunset  scenes,  and  shows  "  all  the  world  "  that  they  are  as  glori- 
ous, I  ieh,  gorgeous,  primitive  and  altogether  as  superb  as  those  of 
Italy. 

On  the  evening  I  have  named,  which  found  me  directing  my 
steps  towards  the  prison,  the  heavens  which  arched  the  west  were 
more  gorgeous  than  any  Italian  sunset  Claude  Loraine  ever  trans- 
ferred to  canvass.  There  was  the  same  pure  green  tint  in  the 
air,  the  same  purple,  plum-colored  clouds  suspended  above  the 
sun ;  the  same  golden-dyed  and  silver  azure  commingled ;  the 
same  orange  and  rose  dyes  blended ;  the  same  soft,  hazy  veil  of 
c.tmosphere,  through  which  all  this  splendor  was  made,  and  by 
which  all  was  softened,  that  one  sees  in  Italy ;  and  which  John 
Bull,  because  he  sees  them  not  in  his  "  sea-giit  isle,"  fancies  they 
are  not  to  be  seen  in  the  world  but  in  Italy,  where  alone  he  has 
travelled. 

While  I  was  walking  onward,  now  gazing  upon  the  western 
sky,  now  upon  the  rural  scenery  about  mc,  I  saw  rapidly  approach- 
ing me  a  man  whose  awkwaid  and  uncertain  step  and  peculiar 
manner  attracted  my  attention,  as  he  moved  along  like  one  be- 
wildered. As  we  drew  near  each  other,  I  noticed  that  every  article 
of  dress  he  wore  was  new,  from  his  cheap  black  hat  down  to  his 
thick,  buff-colored  brogans.  His  fresh  linsey-woolsey  coat,  black, 
cheap  vest,  and  coarse  trowsers,  had  evidently,  from  the  crosses 
in  them,  not  been  out  of  the  chest  or  off  the  shelf  an  hour.  His 
face  was  pale,  peculiarly  cadaverous ;  his  gait  weakly,  uncertain 
and  hesitating;  his  eyes  wandering,  and  his^  whole  air  that  of  one 
lost  and  vacillating  in  mind.  Yet  there  was  an  expression  in  his 
face  of  inward  joy  mingled  with  a  kind  of  wonder.  Whether  he 
were  an  escaped  lunatic,  or  an  idiot  on  a  holiday  excursion,  I 
could  not  decide  before  we  met.  He  drew  back  as  I  approached, 
and  would  have  gone  around  me,  and  I  saw  that  he  watched  me 
with  a  suspicious  eye.  But  the  next  moment,  seeing  me  nod 
kindly,  his  confidence  seemed  to  be  restored,  and  he  said,  in  a  low, 
dogged  tone : 

"  Is  this  the  road  to  Nashville  1" 

"  This  is  the  city,"  I  answered,  pointing  to  the  capitol  and 
spires  behind  me. 

"Yes — but — I  am  kind  o' lost.  It  is  a  good  while  since  I 
walked  abroad  alone.  But  I  don't  fear  any  man  now!"  This 
was  spoken  with  singular  emphasis. 

"  Why  should  an  honest  man  fear  1"  I  said.  "  It  is  the  rogue 
only  who  has  reason  to  fear  men." 

"  Rogue  !  Well,  I  am  no  rogue  now,  if  nine  years'  service  to 
atone  for  guilt  makes  a  man  innocent.  Sir,"  he  added,  seemg 
that  I  regarded  him  with  interest,  "  you  see  a  man  who  for  nine 
long  years  has  not  walked  the  streets  of  a  town,  crossed  a  green 
field,  or  spoken  to  one  who  knew  him.  Half  an  hour  ago  I  was 
discharged  from  that  place  ;"  here  he  pointed  towards  the  prison  ; 
"and  I  am'  now  going  td  my  old  home  to  see  if  anybody  I  knew 
is  alive  or  knows  me.  But  I  expect  they  are  all  dead  !"  Here  he 
shook  his  head  sadly.  "In  seven  years  I've  not  heard  from  my 
wife  nor  from  my  children — and  I  had  three — nor  from  anybody  ! 
I  have  been  loekea  up  there !  The  world  looks  strange  to  me 
now.  I  wonder  if  I  am  out  and  at  liberty,  or  only  dreaming,  as 
I  used  to  dream  of  being  free.  How  strange  I  feel,  sir  !  How 
helpless  like,  and  like  a  child  I  seem.  I  hardly  know  how  to  walk, 
even  ;  and  not  to  have  the  guard's  eyes  upon  me — and — 0,  sir,  I 
feel  quite  lost — bewildered  !" 

His  manner  fnlly  expressed  the  truth  of  his  words.  Imagine 
the  feelings  and  conduct  of  a  man,  dear  reader,  nine  long  years 
confined  in  prison,  suddenly  released  and  turned  into  the  bound- 
less worid,  to  breathe  the  pure  air  and  go  whither  he  will.  You 
will  understand  his  sensations  when  he  said  to  me,  after  a  moment's 
silence : 

"  I  feel  like  a  babe  just  bom  ;  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 
He  was  a  stout  built,  short  man,  with  a  round  head,  open  fore- 
head and  a  good  face,  though  the  expression  was  cowed  by  habit, 


and  his  complexion  was  wilted  and  pale  as  the  face  of  the  dead, 
with  color  none.  His  hair  was  cropped  short  to  his  head,  and  his 
new  hat  and  new  clothes  were  all  too  large  for  him.  As  he  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  leave  mc  and  continue  his  way,  but  seemed  to 
hang  to  me,  helplessly,  I  asked  him  whither  he  was  going. 

"  I  hardly  know.  I  can't  think  right  and  clear  yet.  My  head 
is  sort  o'  confused.  But  I  mean  to  go  where  I  lived — up  in 
Maury  County.  I've  nowhere  else  to  go ;  and  there  I  know 
nobody  will  be  glad  to  see  mo,"  ha  added  sadly.  "I  almost  be- 
gin to  wish,"  and  here  he  looked  towards  the  prison,  "I  had  been 
in  for  life  !  I  don't  feel  so  happy  as  I  thought  I  should  !" 
"  Have  you  any  money  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  Five  silver  dollars,  sir,  and  this  new  suit.  This  they  give  to 
all  discharged  convicts." 

At  this  moment  seeing  a  man  coming  from  the  direction  of  the 
prison,  he  looked  alarmed,  regarded  him  closely,  and  then  ran 
swiftly  from  me  in  the  direction  of  the  town ;  but  unaccustomed 
to  use  his  legs  for  so  many  years,  except  in  the  short  walks  to  and 
from  his  cell,  he  stumbled  before  he  had  gone  far  and  fell  heavily 
to  the  earth.  Before  I  could  reach  him  to  assist  the  poor  fellow, 
he  had  recovered  himself,  and  climbing  the  hedge  which 
bordered  the  pike,  was  hidden  from  view.  The  man  he  had  seen 
and  whose  presence  alarmed  him,  came  up  laughing,  and  said,  in 
a  cheery  tone ; 

"You  need  not  scamper  off  that  way,  Barker,  nobody  will 
harm  you  now,  if  you  behave  yourself.  You  were  talking  with 
him,  sir  V 

"  Yes,"  I  answered ;  "  he  told  me  he  had  just  been  discharged 
from  the  prison,  after  nine  years'  service." 

"  True.  He  seems  not  to  know  how  to  use  his  freedom,  like  it 
is  with  most  all  who  have  been  a  long  time  in.  It  bewilders  them 
to  get  out." 

"Are  you  one  of  the  guards  1"  I  asked,  seeing  the  butt  of  a 
pistol  sticking  out  of  his  pocket,  as  if  unintentionally  exposed. 

"  Yes,  sir.     Seeing  me  going  into  town  on  business  has  fright- 
ened him.     He  was  an  obedient  and  steady  prisoner  while  with 
us,  and  I  hope  will  keep  clear  of  us  in  the  future." 
"  What  was  he  put  in  for'^'  I  inquired. 

"Arson.  He  was  a  carpenter.  He  had  built  a  mill  for  a  man, 
of  whom  he  could  never  get  his  pay.  He  secretly  set  fire  to  the 
mill,  all  the  work  upon  which  and  every  foot  of  timber  was  his 
own,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  It  was  a  hard  case,  but  he  was 
sentenced  to  nine  years,  and  to-day,  as  you  see,  is  discharged. 
Good  evening,  sir." 

"It  was,  indeed,  a  hard  case,"  I  said,  mentally,  as  I  walked  on. 
"  Here  is  a  man  who  has  given  his  own  property  and  months  of 
labor  to  another,  who  defrauds  him  of  the  whole  by  some  shape 
of  fraud,  and  then  when  the  wronged  man,  in  a  moment  of  temp- 
tation, sets  fire  to  his  own  to  take  it  from  the  lawful  enjovment 
of  the  other,  he  is  imprisoned,  and  the  original  wrong-doer  es- 
capes justice.  Such  are  the  equity  and  nice  distinctions  of  the 
law.  Without  question,  the  act  of  the  wronged  man  was  arson 
and  punishable,  but  the  law  should  also  have  shackled  to  him  and 
imprisoned  with  him  for  as  long  a  time  the  fraudulent  man 
who  had  wronged  him.  Doubtless  the  injured  carpenter,  an  un- 
educated man,  believed  that  he  had  a  right  to  set  fire  to  the  prop- 
erty for  which  he  was  unpaid,  and  intended  no  crime.  But  hu- 
man law  is  in  an  impeifect  state,  human  justice  is  unequal,  human 
equity  full  of  error ;  and  God  the  judge  of  all  will  one  day  revise 
all  terrestrial  judication.  All  the  worst  men  are  not  inmates  of 
penitentiaries. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  leaving  the  guard  I  came  to  an  angle  of 
the  prison  grounds.  A  lane,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  huge 
wall  and  on  the  other  by  a  pleasant  field,  led  off  to  the  right  to- 
wards the  quarries.  My  attention  was  here  attracted  by  a  party 
or  gang  of  men,  marching  with  militaiy  order  down  this  lane  to- 
wards me.  I  saw  at  once  that  they  were  criminals,  from  their 
parti-colored  garb,  one  having  a  brown  and  a  gray  sleeve,  one  a 
gray  and  a  blue  leg ;  while  others  wore  clothes  made  of  long, 
broad  blue  and  white  strips  sewn  together,  not  unlike  the  prevail- 
ing fashion  of  "  fast  young  gentlemen "  found  in  our  cities 
now  a-days. 

These  men  marched  eight  abreast  and  were  in  five  platoons, 
forty  men  in  all.  They  all  had  shaved  heads,  close,' striped  wool- 
en caps,  and  their  unoccupied  hands  hung  swinging  by  their 
sides  as  they  moved  along.  They  came  onward  with  a  heavy 
tramp,  silent  and  sullen.  Behind  them  walked,  armed  only  with 
a  musket,  a  young  man,  the  only  guard  in  sight,  to  keep  in  sub- 
jection forty  stalwort  men,  used  to  crime,  and  daring  enough  to 
execute  the  heart's  promptings.  Yet  these  forty  men  stepped 
before  him  with  perfect  subjection,  taking  the  way  towards  the 
great  gate  without  a  leader,  save  the  foremost  rank. 

I  wondered  that  they  all,  unbound  and  free-armed,  should  march 
thus  in  fear  and  submission  before  one  man.  I  marvelled  that 
none  attempted  to  escape,  or  that  all  did  not  bolt  away  together 
across  the  meadows — for  but  one  only  could  be  shot  in  the  at- 
tempt—thirty-nine at  least  would  get  off  free  !  But  doubtless 
each  one  feared  that  he  himself  might  be  the  one  killed,  and  thus 
this  individuality  of  caution  kept  the  whole  body  together  and 
obedient. 

They  passed  me  by  without  appearing  to  notice  me,  as  I  stood 
on  the  roadside.  But  one  man  looked  up  !  They  fixed  their 
faces  upon  the  ground  and  tramped  past  in  silence  and  with  the 
crushed  aspect  of  men  daily  subjected  to  fear,  whose  "  soul  is 
melted  within  them  "  and  their  spirit  broken.  He  who  looked  up 
at  me  was  a  tall,  handsome  young  man,  with  an  eye  like  an  In- 
dian's and  an  air  defiant  and  aggressive.  He  looked  as  if,  could 
he  inspire  his  comrades  with  his  own  spirit,  he  would  on  the 
instant  lead  them  to  freedom,  in  spite  of  the  guard  and  his  loaded 
musket.    As  he  caught  my  eye  his  own  lighted  up  with  contempt 


and  hatred,  emotions  aroused  in  his  heart  because  I  gazed  upon 
him  as  a  spectacle. 

The  whole  band,  after  going  round  the  wall  at  their  sullen  pace, 
eetered  the  wide  gateway,  which  was  thrown  open  for  them,  and 
the  closing  leaves  shut  the  last  platoon  from  my  sight. 

I  remained  a  few  mo.nents  in  front  of  the  prison,  gazing  up  at 
the  three  stories  of  grated  windows,  and  observing  the  massive 
strength  exhibited  in  the  whole  structure,  when  I  beheld  a  lady, 
closely  veiled,  come  forth  from  the  smalltr  door,  which  led  from 
the  guard-room.  Her  graceful  and  subdued  manner,  her  quiet 
step  and  plain  but  strictly  lady-like  attire,  assured  me  that  she 
was  a  superior  person  to  the  ordinary  class  of  females  who  some- 
times are  permitted  to  have  interviews  with  their  imprisoned  hus- 
bands, brothers  or  fathers.  She  was,  moreover,  accompanied  to 
the  door  by  the  warden,  whose  manner  was  full  of  deference,  and 
who,  with  great  civility,  assisted  her  into  a  light  carriage  which 
was  standing  before  the  door  of  the  guard-room.  As  she  seated 
herself  in  the  carriage,  she  raised  her  veil,  and  I  recognized  the 
beautifully  calm  and  benevolent  face  of  Dorothea  Dix,  the  female 
Howard  of  the  New  World.  As  the  carriage  was  turning  to  drivo 
off,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  recognize  her  by  a  bow. 

"You  know  that  woman,  doctor  1"  said,  interrogatively,  the 
stout,  strong -featured  and  rather  stem-looking  man  who  had  con- 
ducted her  to  the  vehicle,  speaking  to  an  old  gentleman  who  had 
just  alighted  from  his  horse  at  the  gate. 
"  Yes  ;  it  is  Miss  Dix." 

"Well,  who  is  Miss  Dix  1"  he  answered,  impatiently.  "  She 
is  the  only  woman  I  ever  was  afraid  of.  She  is  as  intelligent  as  a 
man ;  knows  as  much  about  penitentiaries  and  prisoners  as  I  do, 
and  I  have  kept  a  prison  for  twenty  years.  She  has  an  eye  like 
a  hawk,  and  asks  more  questions  than  a  man  knows  how  to  answer. 
She  talks  to  the  convicts  as  freely  as  if  she  had  known  all  about 
'em.  Who  is  she,  sir  ?  That  is,  who  sent  her  to  visit  prisons  ? 
Is  she  a  spy,  or  what  1  I  have  seen  her  name  often  in  the  papers ; 
and  to-day  she  pops  in  upon  us  and  says  she  is  'Miss  Dix,'  and 
would  like  to  see  the  prison ;  and  she  speaks  as  if  she  was  a  reg- 
ular captain  ;  yet  somehow  she  speaks  like  a  bred  lady,  and  is  so 
gentle  and  pleasant  that  one  can't  say  a  word." 

"  She  is  a  philanthropist,  colonel,  and  all  prison  doors  open  to 
her.  You  must  brush  up  when  she  camcs.  She  prints  every- 
thing." 

"  She  does — confound  her !  She  don't  get  in  here  again  very 
soon.     Women  ought  to  be  at  home  minding  their  babies." 

"  But  Miss  Dix's  babies  are  convicts,  colonel,"  answered  the 
old  medical  gentleman,  pleasantly  smiting.  "  She.  devotes  her 
life,  her  time,  her  fortune  to  visiting  prisons  and  seeing  if  there 
are  abuses  to  be  corrected  and  reforms  needed  for  the  comfort  of 
her  '  children,'  the  convicts.     She  is  the  convicts'  mother," 

The  warden  bit  his  lip  ;  and  the  physician  entered  the  prison  to 
sec  his  patients.  The  sun  was  just  setting,  and  in  order  to  reach 
the  city  by  dark  I  was  about  rctuming,  resolving  to  get  a  permit 
from  the  inspectors  and  visit  the  interior  of  the  prison  the  first 
opportunity,  when  I  heard  one  of  the  guard,  who  was  lounging 
in  the  door,  smoking,  say  briskly  : 
"  Here  comes  another  bird,  boys." 

Upon  looking  towards  the  road,  I  saw  an  officer,  as  he  proved 
to  bs,  mounted  upon  a  horse  which  appeared  to  have  travelled 
far,  and  driving  before  him  a  man  whose  arms  were  secured  by  a 
cord  which  led  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle.*  The  prisoner  was 
a  young  man,  almost  a  lad,  with  blue  eyes  and  a  fair  complexion  ; 
but  he  seemed  much  wearied  and  travel-worn.  I  could  see  his 
eye  range  restlessly  over  the  front  of  the  iron-windowed  prison, 
and  rest  uneasily  upon  the  embossed  and  massive  gates.  The 
officer  drew  rein  in  front  of  the  guard-room  door,  placing  some 
papers  which  he  took  from  his  broad-brimmed  hat  in  the  hand  of 
the  deputy  warden  who  met  him,  he  handed  to  him  the  end  of  the 
cord,  saying,  with  an  oath  : 

"  Well,  he  is  here  safe,  and  I  am  confounded  glad  to  get  shet 
of  him.  We  have  come  in  four  days  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  miles,  from  the  middle  of  my  county." 

The  youthful  prisoner  was  now  unbound  and  led  into  the  guard- 
house, or  office.  I  was  permitted  to  go  in  also,  for  it  was  a  com- 
mon reception-room  of  visitors,  external  to  the  regular  prison 
enclosure. 

As  I  looked  round  the  gloomy  room  which  was  ornamented 
with  rows  of  flint  muskets  in  brackets,  broadswords  and  pistols, 
and  a  portrait  of  the  warden,  done,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  by 
one  of  the  convicts,  the  new-comer  was  registered  by  the  clerk  of 
the  prison.  His  description  was  accurately  recorded  in  the  book, 
with  any  peculiar  physiological  marks ;  he  was  then  led  to  a 
stand  where  his  height  was  taken,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  he 
was  also  weighed.  His  crime,  theft  of  money,  was  also  recorded. 
He  was  all  the  while  passive ;  his  pale  cheek  and  restless  eye 
alone  betrayed  the  deep  emotion  that  evidently  moved  his  soul. 
I  saw  him  cast  anxious,  and  earnest,  and  lingering  looks  out  of 
the  open  windows,  as  if  loath  to  leave  the  free  world  and  be  shut 
out  from  its  pleasures  so  young.  He  was  now  roughly  conducted 
into  a  side  apartment,  from  which  in  about  flve  minutes  he  re-ap- 
peared in  the  gray  and  brown  pie-bald  prison  uniform,  with  his 
hair  cut,  or  rather  shaved,  close  to  his  head,  in  the  vilest  style. 
His  whole  appearance  was  singularly  changed  by  this  costume  and 
the  loss  of  his  long  brown  locks.  He  looked,  and  seemed  to  feel, 
cowed  and  humbled.  His  very  spirit  seemed  cropped  and  his 
soul  clad  in  patched  and  striped  clothes ;  for  the  inner  man  is 
irresistibly  influenced  by  the  costume  of  the  outer.  Wellington 
in  a  shingled  pate  and  in  pie-bald  breeches  and  woolen  prison- 
cap  would  never  have  won  Waterloo  ! 

The  under  prison-keeper  was  now  sent  for,  and  entered  by  a 
massive  iron  door  which  communicated  with  the  inner  court  of 
the  prison.     In  this  door  was  a  grated  out-look,  which  turned  on 
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^  «,  and  thronsh  which  those  in  the  guard-room  conld  look 
into  the  prison-yard.     At  the  approach  of  the  prison-keeper,  who 
■was  ft  short,  thick-set  man,  with  a  small,  keen  gray  eye,  that 
glittered  beneath  square,  sha;2r?T  brows, 
and  who  looked  as  if  he  feared  no  man, 
and  loTcd  power  over  his  species,    the 
yomhfnl  criminal's  lip  became  colorless, 
and  I  saw  that  liis  eyes  were  sutfused  with 
tears.     'Was  he  tliinking  of  the  hard  con- 
finement he  was  now  to  enter  upon,  from 
which  he  shnmk,  or  was  it  the  ihonght  c^ 
a  sorrowing  mother  or  sister  that  stirred 
his  Bool  and  suffused  his  eyes  ? 

"  In  with  you  !"  was  the  stem,  brief  or- 
der of  the  prison-keeper,  as  he  threw  the 
heary  door  back  and  pointed  through  it. 
The  prisoner  obeyed  humedly,  as  if  he 
feared  any  delay  would  be  followed  by  a 
blow  ;  and  the  heavy  door  closing  upon 
hhn,  he  disappeared  into  that  fearful  vor- 
tex which  receives  from  timetotime  those 
men  which  society,  by  its  courts  of  justice, 
casts  from  its  bosom.  Scarcely  had  the 
iron  door  swung  to,  when  the  whole  prison 
was  aroused  bv  a  sudden  ringing  of  the 
alarm  bell !  then  within  the  conrt  was 
beard  shouts,  followed  by  the  report  of  a 
pistol  and  then  of  a  musket.  All  was  in- 
stantly in  confusion  and  activity  in  the 
guard-room.     The  idle  guards  seized  their 


THE  LATONA  PIECE. 

The  cleric,  seizing  a  pistol  from  the  rack  abore  his  desk,  leaped 
upon  the  doctor's  horse,  which  stood  at  the  door,  and  at  full  speed 
galloped  around  the  walls.     We  all  ran  forth,  and  on  gaining  the 


guns 


!  some  harried*out  o(  doors,  receiv- 


ing orders  from  the  warden  to  skirt  the 
walls,  while  others  rushed  into  the  court 
of  the  prison. 

"  One  of  the  convicts  has  scaled  the 
wall,  sir,  by  means  of  the  tinner's  lad- 
der," called  oat  the  prison-keeper  from 
within,  to  the  warden. 

"  "WTiich  wayl"  inquired  the   excited   and   anxions  warden. 

"At  the  northeast  angle.      He  was  fired  upon   by  the  sentry, 
bnt  leaped  to  the  ground,  and  is  now  making  towards  the  river." 


THE   KESEBVOIRS, 

angle  of  the  wall,  I  could  Fee  the  prisoner  indistinctly  in  the  twi- 
light, making  his  way  lirapingly  across  a  meadow.  The  horse- 
nian  leaped  the  fence,  and  in  a  few  moments  heiided  him  and  pre- 


sented his  pistol  at  bis  head.  The  fugitive,  howerer,  did  not  stop 
until  the  young  man  was  close  upon  him,  when  he  stood  still,  and 
surrendered.  Levelling  the  pistol  at  him  his  captor  drove  him  to 
the  prison  gate.  It  was  the  same  tall, 
dark -eyed  fellow  I  had  seen  in  the  last 
platoon  of  the  sqoad  of  stone-cutters.  He 
looked  wearied  with  his  efforts,  and  seemed 
to  ^fFer  from  a  sprained  ankle,  but  only 
smiled  defiance  as  the  door  of  the  prison 
was  opened  to  receire  him  once  more  to 
bondage,  and  to  increased  rigor  of  disci- 
pline, if  not  severe  corporeal  punishment. 
The  day  was  now  closed,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  rismg  full  moon  I  toc^  my 
way  towards  the  city,  reflecting  painfully 
on  the  sad  scenes  I  had  witnessed  in  my 
visit  to  the  outside  of  the  prison.  "What,  ' 
thought  I,  "  will  the  interior  present  for 
contemplation,  when  the  scenes  on  the 
exterior  are  so  sorrowful !"  Poorhuman- 
itv  !  What  a  vn-eck  of  a  nobler  creation 
man  is !  What  a  wTCck  of  some  more 
glorious  and  perfect  world  is  earth ! 
We  are  wretched  dwellers  upon  a  frag-, 
ment  of  a  <Mice  lovely  universe!  All 
around  as  indicates  a  ruined  wwld,  phy- 
sically, as  all  within  us  does  mentally. 
The  wild  storms,  the  dread  earthquakes, 
the  peptilential  atmosphere,  the  terrific 
whirlwinds  that  sweep  sea  and  land,  the 
severe  cold  of  vrinter,  the  burning  heats 
of  summer,  the  rough  face  of  the  earth, 
all  that  we  arc  sun-onnded  by  show  ruin 
to  be  the  rule  ;  beautiful  scenery  here  and 
tbere  being  only  the  exception.  The 
world  nor  man/as  they  both  are  to-day, 
never  came  from  a  perfect  Creator's  hand 
as  they  now  appear !  The  once  glorioas 
and  beautiful  world  is  lost  and  marred.  In  a  word  "  Adam  baa 
fallen,"  and  the  "  flood  luis  swept "  the  surface  of  the  eanh. 
[to  be  conti»bk»-1 


THE    CAR    OF   NEPTUNE. 
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we  read  in  the  memoirs  of  Madame  de 
La  Fayette,  "  Troops  were  employed 
on  this  prodijjioas  desi^  to  hasten  by 
a  few  years  the  pleasures  of  the  king, 
and  it  was  accomplished  at  less  expense 
and  time  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. The  number  of  maladies,  always 
caused  by  the  excavations  of  earth,  in- 
capacitated the  troops  encamped  at 
Maintenon,  where  the  severest  labor 
was,  for  any  kind  of  service,  but  the 
inconvenience  did  not  seem  worthy  of 
any  attention  in  the  bosom  of  the  tran- 
quillity we  were  enjoying."  Impelled 
by  false  ideas  of  grandeur  and  glory, 
Louis  XIV.  had  pushed  prodigality  to 
madness ;  here  the  same  infatuation  led 
him  to  acts  of  cruelty.  No  wonder  that 
on  his  death  bed  Louis  warned  his  heir 
against  the  extravagance  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty. 


GOaRT   HOUSE,    BKEtLAU. 


THE  WATER'WORKS  AT  VERSAILLES, 

The  splendid  palace  of  Versailles,  with  its  fairy-like  gardens 
and  magnificent  water-works,  remains  a  monument  of  the  crim- 
inal prodigality  and  an-ogance  of  the  royal  family  of  France. ,  It 
originated  witli  the  pompous  vanity  of  Louis  XIV.  The'  palace 
is  no  longer  a  royal  residence — even  the  present  emperor  does  not 
think  of  occupying  it — and  it  is  merely  preserved  as  an  historical 
monument.  The  waterworks  are  only  played  upon  certain  days, 
as  a  spectacle  for  the  sight-loving  Parisians  and  the  thousands  of 
strangers  always  to  be  found  in  the  gay  capital  of  France,  who, 
on  these  occasions,  congregate  by  thousands  to  gaze  upon  the 
glittering  fountains,  the  man'els  of  art  and  ingenuity.  The  pal- 
ace of  Versailles  never  equalled  in  magnificence  the  Vatican  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  king  of  Denmark  possesses  one  far  more 
snmptuoas.  Many  ruins  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the  East  bear 
witness  to  a  by  gone  splendor,  compared  to  which,  that  of  Ver- 
sailles is  insignificant.  Considering  the  relative  power  of  the 
states,  the  magnificence  of  the  Medici,  whose  monuments  are  yet 
unchanged,  eclipsed  that  of  Louis  XIV.  In  point  of  fact,  Louis 
XIV.  was  not  the  most  sumptuous  of  monarchs,  but,  since  he 
closed  the  list  of  a  luxurious  line  of  kings  be  has  come  to  bear 
the  burthen  of  the  bitterest  comments  upon  royal  waste  and 
prodigality.  Few,  however,  who  thread  the  gilded  and  deserted 
halls  of  the  palace,  or  gaze  enraptured  on  the  sparkling  play  of 
the  waters,  count  the  cost  of  their  pro- 
duction or  philosophize  upon  the  misery 
of  the  people  from  whose  hard  earned 
gains  were  wrung  the  vast  sums  requir- 
ed  for  the    con?tJTiction    of    this  fairy  

abode.     There  was  no  water  at  Ver-  ^==^=^: 

sailles  when  the  king  conceived  his 
idea  of  embellishing  it  with  fountains, 
and  years  were  employed  in  construct- 
ing the  canals  and  aqueducts  necessa- 
ry to  bring  it  from  a  distance.  Then 
a  vast  hvdraulic  machine  had  to  be  in- 
vented and  put  up  for  raising  the  water 
to  a  proper  height  and  obtaining  the 
adequate  power.  The  engravings  on 
the  preceding  page,  rcprc'^ent  the  water- 
piece  called  Latona,  from  the  principal 
fiiTure  representing  the  mother  of  Dia- 
na and  Afiollo  ;  that  culled  the  car  of 
Keptune,  from  a  figure  of  the  old  sea- 
god,  and  ihc  vast  subterranean  reser- 
voirs containing  a  supply  of  water  for 
the  hydraulic  machinery  by  means  of 
which  the  fountains  are  exhibited.  In 
the  winter  of  1S49,  in  consequence  of  a 
thaw,  a  fissure  was  opened  in  the  walls 
of  the  reservoirs,  through  which  the 
water  escaped  and  undermined  the  soil 
about  the  basin  of  Latona.  A  gulf  sud- 
denly opened  und'r  the  feet  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  w;  s  w  liking  in  the  park, 
and  who  disapj  ear^d  as  suddenly  from 
the  eyes  of  his  Liar  ned  v/ife,  as  Curtius 
vanished  in  the  cha«;m  of  the  Roman 
forum.  The  gentleman  was  not  lost, 
though  he  and  his  umbrella  were  extri- 
cated with  a  good  deal  of  difiieulty. 
As  he  happened  to  be  a  popular  rep- 
resentative, the  matter  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Assembly,  and  they  immediate- 
ly voted  a  sum  *  of  300.000  francs  to 
repair  the  damages^nd  restore  the 
water-works  to  their  ^ginal  condition. 
In  the  course  of  those  repairs  the  figure 
of  Latona  was  gilded  as  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
gold-leaf  was  also  applied  to  other 
mythological  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
adorn  other  fountains,  so  that  on  a 
grand  ft^c,  the   travellers  may  now  be- 


hold the  wondrous  water-works  of  Versailles  in  the  same  style  of 
splendor  which  delighted  the  eyes  of  the  courtiers  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  in  the  palmy  days  of  his  illustrious  reign.  No  one  can 
read  without  indignation  the  history  of  these  famous  water-works. 
St.  Simon  says,  in  his  memoirs,  that  the  water  provided  in  the 
first  reservoirs  proving  insufficient,  Louvois  conceived  the  idea  of 
bringing  the  River  Eure  to  Versailles,  and  as  it  was  a  time  of 
peace,  the  king  ordered  the  infantry  troops  to  perfomi  the  labor. 
"Who  can  reckon,"  says  the  duke,  "  the  money  and  men  which 
the  attempt  cost  for  many  years,  until  it  was  prohibited  under  the 
severest  penalties,  to  speak,  in  the  camps  which  were  established 
and  kept  up  there  for  a  long  time,  of  the  sick  and  especially  the 
dead,  whom  the  labor  and  yet  more  the  exhalations  of  so  many 
tracts  of  excavated  land  killed?  How  many  others  were  years 
in  recovering  from  this  contagion  ?  How  many  never  recovered 
their  health  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives  1  And  yet  not 
only  subaltern  otRccrs,  but  colonels,  brigadiers  and  even  generals 
were  employed,  whatJ^ver  tlieir  rank,  and  had  no  liberty  to  absent 
themselves  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  nor  to  fail  themselves  of 
performing  one  quarter  of  an  hour's  service  on  the  works."  Dan- 
geau  informs  us  that  in  1684,  22,000  men  and  6000  horses  were 
daily  employed  at  Versailles.  The  following  year  he  canies  the 
number  of  workmen  to  36,000.  Madame  de  Sevigne  says  that 
carts  filled  with  sick  and  dead  were  carried  oflF  in  the  night.   And 


COURT-HOrSE,  ETC.,  BRESLAU. 

The  new  court-house  and  prison  at 
Breslau,  the  capital  of  Silesia,  here  de- 
picted, form  one  vast  building,  which 
is  justly  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  modem  times,  and  as 
such  is  worthy  to  be  presented  in  a  col- 
lection of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of 
art.  The  first  engraving  represents  the 
court- house,  which  was  opened  for  bus- 
iness in  the  summer  of  1852 ;  the  sec- 
ond a  view  of  the  opposite  side,  design- 
ed for  a  prison.  The  plan  was  furnish- 
ed by  Russe,  a  celebrated  architect  of 
Berlin.  The  scale  of  these  structures 
is  vast,  and  they  are  highly  imposing 
and  magnificent.  The  internal  arrange- 
ments are  calculated  to  do  justice  to 
the  vast  field  of  promise  suggested  by 
the  extensive  and  commanding  exterior 
of  which  one  would  hardly  desire  a 
more  beautiful  representation  than  the 
accompanying  views  present.  Breslau 
is  the  second  city  of  the  Prussian  do- 
minions and  contains  a  population  of 
nearly  100,000.  It  comprises  the  old 
and  new  towns,  with  various  suburbs, 
some  of  them  built  on  islands  of  the 
Oder,  and  united  to  the  body  of  the 
town  by  numerous  bridges.  Streets  in 
the  old  town  are  mostly  narrow ;  but  those  in  the  newer  parts 
are  broad,  and  the  houses  good  ;  while  the  number  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  public  buildings  give  it  an  air  of  splendor.  The 
place  is  the  most  bustling,  animated  town  in  the  Prussian  domin- 
ions. The  inhabitants  are  evidently  wealthy ;  and  the  increas- 
ing number  of  new  buildings,  ornamented  villas  and  pleasure- 
grounds  in  the  vicinity,  attest  its  growing  prosperity.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  desirable  place  to  live  in.  It  is  salulu'ious;  provisions  are 
abundant  and  cheap  ;  education  excellent,  and  to  be  had  for 
almost  nothing;  the  people  intelligent,  frank  and  sociable;  the 
literarj-  institutions  numerous  and  easily  accessible ;  and  the 
country  around  beautiful.  Breslau  is  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  province,  has  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  latter  and  for  the  re- 
gency, a  supreme  council  of  mines,  and  other  administrative 
establishments.  Besides  the  university,  founded  in  1702,  it  has 
a  school  of  industry,  of  deaf  and  dumb,  of  surgery,  one  Catholic 
and  three  Protestant  gymnasiums,  a  seminaiy  for  the  instruction 
of  schoolmasters,  a  school  of  architeclure,  a  school  of  art,  and  an 
immense  number  of  inferior  schools,  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  public  utilitj',  etc.  The  library  of  the  university  contains 
above  13,000  volumes,  and  there  are  several  smaller  collections 
all  open  to  the  public.  The  city  contains  many  other  objects  of 
interest,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a  statue  of  Marshal 
Blucher,  of  cast  iron,  erected  in  1827,  opposite  the  Exchange. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
THE   WIFE  OF  SIR  WAI/TER  RALEIGH. 


BT  ETELETA  at.   F.   BEKJAMHT. 

[yot  merely  when  his  socce? sea  and  his  discoveries  on  the  ocean  made  hla 
presence  longed  for  at  the  palaro.  did  ."he  iiiterwe.vve  her  best  affections  with 
the  lord  of  her  hc:irt.  i  r  was  in  the  hour  of  advcr>ity  she  became  his  dear- 
est comp.nnioa.  his  ii)iDi*ti;riDg  angel:  and  when  the  ploomy  walls  of  the 
arcunie-i  Tower  held  all  her  empire  of  lore,  how  proudly  she  o^Tned  her 
iOTereignty. — 11.  VT.  H'rberl.] 

0.  many  loved  and  noble  names  adorn  ISiJr  history's  pi^e, 
And  deeds  and  words  heroic  come  down  from  age  to  age ; 
But  though  I've  gloried  as  I  read  of  valor's  footprints  found, 
And  almost  heard  the  clashing  steel  on  some  old  battlo-^ound, 
Though  fiices  fair  and  beautiful  ■•  make  pictures  "  on  my  hraln, 
Yet  most  I  love  to  think  of  bcr  than  all  the  gorgeous  train. 

She  wedded  when  her  Raleigh's  fame  wa^  bright  as  his  good  blade, 

■While  countless  smiles  about  his  path  like  beams  of  sunshine  plajcd; 

And  whea  the  Armada's  dreadful  fray  with  glorj-  blent  his  name, 

She  proudly  loved,  but  none  the  less  when  the  night  of  sorrow  came; 

And  whea  on  Orinoco's  tide  his  pennon  kissed  the  breeze, 

Or  when  he  led  his  gnllant  band  at  the  storming  of  Cadiz — 

When  the  tidings  came,  rang  pagans  loud;  then  her  3wet.'t  lace  beamed  and 

flushed. 
But  a  deeper  love  that  fond  heart  knew  when  the  song  o'  praise  was  hoshcd. 

Soon  waned  his  star,  and  thick  and  fast  fell  fate's  sharp  arrowy  shower, 
Sooa  traitor  to  his  name  affixed  eonsigned  him  to  the  Tower; 
Then  brightly  shone  in  sorrow's  gloom  the  woman  and  the  wife, 
Such  spirits  make,  where'er  they  dwell,  a  paradise  of  life!) 
With  deeper  love  than  when  in  youth  she  linked  with  his  her  fiite, 
She  proudly  stood,  with  him  to  dare  the  bitterest  blasts  of  hat«. 

Not  only  when  for  that  dear  life  to  royalty  ehe  pleads, 
Do  those  who  read  with  tear-dimmed  eyes  applaud  her  loving  deeds, 
But  through  the  long  and  dreary  years  we  watch  her  as  she  prays, 
Or  words  of  hope  and  eounf  el  speaks  the  captive's  heart  to  raise  j 
And  when  the  hour  of  parting  came,  she  nerved  his  noble  heart. 
And  veiled  her  anguish,  calm  and  pale  she  saw  the  loved  depart. 

Rich  is  her  guerdon;  every  dime  that  owneth  learning's  sway, 
In  storied  page  her  name  embalms — it  cannot  pass  away; 
And  while  holy  love  and  constancy  exist,  a  world  to  bless, 
Her  namo  will  Qourish  as  a  type  of  woman's  loveliness. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    OLD   SOFA. 

ET    BET.    HENRY    BACON, 

Charlie  Okton  had  admired  his  friend  Heaton's  splendid 
mansion.  He  had  gone  into  ecstacies  over  many  of  the  arrange- 
ments and  had  more  than  once  said  to  himself,  "  What  a  lucky 
dog;  Heaton  is — is  not  he  V  But  when  he  came  again  to  the 
cosy  study  or  library,  and  quietly  seated  in  an  ample  arm-chair, 
took  an  inventory  of  the  appointments  of  the  gorgeous  room,  he 
spied  in  one  comer,  in  a  little  pleasant  nook,  an  old  sofa,  and 
wondered  not  a  little  at  its  presence  there.  Just  then  his  friend 
Heaton  returned,  and  looking  up  to  his  host,  Orton  exclaimed : 

"  What  on  earth,  Heaton,  makes  you  keep  that  old  thing  there? 
It  looks  like  the  last  relic  of  a  decayed  merchant !" 

"  Why,  Charlie,  that  old  sofa  cost  me  too  much  to  part  with 
it,"  said  Heaton. 

"  The  cost  of  a  thing  is  a  poor  reason  for  keeping  it,"  laugh- 
ingly replied  Orton  ;  "  or  else  I  should  have  kept  many  a  piece  of 
property  I  have  heen  glad  to  get  rid  of." 

"  That  may  be,"  answered  Heaton,  "but  that  sofa  cost  me 
over  ten  thousand  dollars!" 

"Nonsense!  nonsense!"  exclaimed  Orton,  as  he  jumped  up, 
thrusting  his  bands  into  his  pantaloons'  pockets  and  stridmg  over 
the  floor  in  a  meiTy  mood. 

"I  own  to  you,  Charlie,"  said  Heaton,  "it  was  nonsense,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  trae — ten  thousand  dollars  went  by  that  sofa." 

"  Why,  did  you  make  it  a  safe,  and  somebody  find  the  thou- 
sands hid  there,  for  which  the  sofa — poor  innocent  thing — was 
not  to  blame,"  merrily  responded  his  guest. 

"  No,  no,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  hut  the  cost  of  that  sofa  is  not  all 
that  makes  me  retain  It.  It  defeated  my  fondest  plan — it  was 
the  scene  of  my  happiest  success,  and  every  wrinkle  in  it  has  a 
memor)'  for  me." 

"  Why,  really,  Heaton,"  said  Orton,  "  you'll  have  to  celebrate 
the  old  sofa  in  a  song,  and  rival  the  '  Old  Arm-Chair.' " 

"  If  I  were  a  poet,"  said  Heaton,  "  I'm  sure  I  could  do  it.  An 
arm-chair  is  only  for  one,  but  only  think  of  a  sofa — the  poetry  of 
two,  three,  or  even  four,  and  then,  too,  the  felicity  of  a  full  length 
stretch  on  one." 

"  Come,  then,  let's  try,  Heaton,  and  see,"  said  Orton,  "if  we 
can't  get  up  some  poctr;' ;"  and  then  pausing  in  front  of  that 
antique  piece  of  funiiturc,  and  placing  himself  in  a  most  tragic 
attitude,  he  began — 

'■  0  Sofii'  in  that  cosy  nook, 
Hnw  oft  have  I.  with  news  or  book. 
Sunk  down  my  weight  upon  jour  springs, 
And  at  full  Icugth  ninde  strife  with  kings, 
Vought  desperate  battles—  cained  them  all. 
And  noted  stocks — the  rise  and  fall — '' 

"  Get  out,  Charlie  !  stop  your  nonsense  !"  exclaimed  Heaton  ; 
"you  may  have  the  freedom  of  the  house,  but  that  sofa  i;  too 
good  ior  yon." 

"  Please  to  veil  it  then,"  Orton  replied.  "  and  let  the  eve  of  no 
infidel  pollute  the  sacredncss  of  your  precious  darling — sofa." 

"  But  nonsense  apart  now,  let  me  tell  you  something  of  the 
Inston/  of  that  sofa,"  said  Heaton. 

"  So  do — I'm  all  attention,"  replied  Orton,  as  he  sunk  himself 
down  again  into  the  ample  arm-chair,  with  his  left  hand  still  in 
his  pocket,  and  his  head  resting  most  comfortably  on  his  right 
hand,  the  palm  pressing  his  chin  up  in  a  manner  that  made  him 


'ook  as  though  his  teeth  were  set.  "All  ears,  Heaton — talk  on. 
This  is  a  day  of  wonderful  revelations,  and  now  for  the  story  of 
the  ten  thousand  dollar  sofa  !     Whew  !" 

"  You  remember,  Charlie,"  said  Heaton,  "where  I  was  when 
wc  became  acquainted — " 

"  Yes,  doing  a  first  rate  business,  and  I  thought  you  a  lucky 
fellow,  as  I  have  ever  since,"  said  Orton. 

"True,  Charlie,"  replied  Heaton  ;  "and  it  was  then  that  I 
resolved  on  tlie  kind  of  house  I  would  build — build  to  suit  my 
own  fancy  and  to  surprise  my  wife  by  having  everything  to  her 
liking.  1  fostered  diligently  my  means  with  this  intent — I  was 
economical  and  sparing — I  treasured  up  the  memory  of  cveiy 
observation  I  heard  Mrs.  Heaton  make  about  what  suited  her  in 
this  bouse  and  that,  wherever  we  visited,  and  my  ideal  grew  every 
month  more  definite  and  more  beautiful.  Fortune's  favors  had 
their  best  charm  in  the  fact  tliat  they  gave  me  more  means  for 
my  favorite  project;  and  though  business  ambition  was  one  of 
my  leading  traits,  yet  I  sincerely  believe  tliat  it  was  this  favorite 
notion  that  made  me  ambitious,  or  at  least  gave  it  the  true  fire. 
Well,  matters  were  going  on  finely,  when  one  day,  Mrs.  Heaton 
told  me  at  tea,  that  she  had  seen  that  day  '  a  love  of  a  sofa/  an 
exquisite  thing,  and  she  jnust  have  it.  She  had  never  said  inust 
before,  and  then  I  saw  it  was  said  only  to  let  me  know  how 
much  her  heart  was  put  upon  it.  I  tried  to  seem  indifferent  to 
the  matter,  but  that  would  not  do,  seeing  she  was  so  earnest 
about  it.  I  found  fault  with  tho  style  she  described  as  she  told 
what  kind  of  an  appearance  the  sofa  had.  I  called  it  old  fashioned, 
odd,  quizzical,  some  cast-off  fancy  varnished  up  ;  but  I  made  no 
headway  at  all.  I  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  purchase  with- 
out telling  my  darling  project,  and  I  couldn't  afford  to  do  that. 
I  saw  what  troubles  would  come  in  my  way  should  that  sofa  come 
into  the  house  ;  yet  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  tell  my  forebodings 
lest  I  should  seem  to  be  set  against  any  improvements  in  the 
appointments  of  our  house.  So  the  sofa  was  bought,  and  when 
it  came  and  Mrs.  Heaton  made  me  sit  down  by  her  side  to  see 
how  beautiful  it  was,  hang  me  if  I  didn't  give  up  and  declare  it 
the  most  elegant  thing  in  town." 

"  Good  !  bravo,  Heaton !"  exclaimed  Orton,  springing  one 
hand  from  his  pocket  and  the  other  from  beneath  his  head,  and 
clapping  his  palms  together  in  ecstacy.  "  Go  on,  go  on,  my  friend 
— make  a  clean  breast  of  it." 

"Well,  it  was  but  a  short  time  before  the  chairs  had  to  be 
changed  and  a  different  table  introduced ;  then  a  splendid  carpet, 
to  be  in  keeping  with  the  splendid  sofa ;  tiien  the  walls  had  to 
have  richer  paper ;  new  chandeliers  must  come  in ;  our  portraits 
must  have  costlier  frames  ;  an  oblong  mirror  must  be  placed 
over  the  mantel ;  the  piano  must  be  exchanged  ;  and  the  improve- 
ments begun  in  the  parlor  marched  into  the  hall,  up  stairs,  and  all 
over  the  house.  I  was  prospering  in  business,  and  could  not  say 
a  word  against  these  expenses  without  letting  out  my  darling 
project,  or  seeming  close  in  pecuniary  matters,  which  was  a  kind 
of  counterfeiting  I  could  not  succeed  in.  But  it  wasn't  long 
before  Mrs.  Heaton  complained  of  our  house  being  so  cluttered 
with  furniture  that  there  was  no  room  for  comfort.  After 
some  struggling  against  fate,  I  thought  my  success  in  business 
might  continue,  and  if  so,  why,  I  could  bear  the  burden.  So 
a  house  was  bought — a  house  I  hated  because  it  stood  directly 
in  my  way,  and  took  away  half  the  opportunities  of  pleasing 
Mrs.  Heaton  in  the  arrangements  of  my  ideal  bouse.  The  house 
was  made  ready  for  us,  and  I  had  to  pump  up  enthusiasm  to  seem 
glad  when  we  took  possession  of  it.  We  gave  grand  parties,  and 
in  the  most  approved,  or,  at  least,  the  most  expensive  fashion, 
we  set  it  apart  to  our  friends  and  acquaintances  as  our  home. 
Congratulations  came  thick  and  fast,  and  I  swallowed  them  all. 
So  went  the  months  and  years ;  the  success  of  business  contin- 
uing, I  was  still  enabled  to  hold  to  my  project,  but  the  increased 
outlays  to  which  I  had  been  impelled  defeiTcd  the  accomplish- 
ment of  my  fond  purpose  from  yer-r  to  year,  well  knowing  the 
danger  of  taking  capital  too  extensively  from  one's  business  in 
the  hope  that  no  '  tight  time  *  will  come ;  and  cautioned  too,  by 
the  fact,  that  after  the  opening  of  my  new  house,  I  should  have 
suffered  severely,  as  I  now  see,  had  not  an  unexampled  success 
in  business  favored  mc  just  then  when  so  many  found  a  '  tight 
place.' " 

"Yes,"  said  Orton,  "I  remember  that  time,  and  what  favors 
my  father  received  at  your  hands.  My  heart  in  gratitude  has 
warmed  to  you  ever  since,  and  no  one  has  observed  and  rejoiced 
more  in  your  success  than  I  have.  '  Charlie,'  said  my  old  fiither, 
just  before  he  died,  *  remember  Heaton,  for  my  sake.  It's  not 
likely  you  can  ever  serve  him,  but  if  you  have  a  chance,  do  it, 
my  son.'  I  have  had  the  will,  Heaton,  to  do  so,  and  I've  got 
it  still." 

"  Thank  you,  Charlie,  thank  you,"  said  Heaton,  grasping  his 
friend's  hands.  "  Your  father  amply  repaid  me  all  obligations. 
He  was  an /(onesi  man — a  noble  merchant.  Once  when  scores 
kept  ignoble  silence,  your  father  smote  an  enemy  of  mine,  not 
with  his  fist,  but  with  a  few  honest,  scathing  words,  that  live  now 
as  a  proverb  amongst  us.  But  back  to  the  sofa,  the  old  sofa.  I 
succeeded  still  longer  in  business,  and  at  length  began  my  house 
here,  the  spot  having  been  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Heaton  as  the  love- 
liest place  in  all  the  country,  and  just  the  place  for  a  house  for 
her  if  she  was  ever  fortunate  enough  to  have  another.  I  built  the 
house,  constantly  manccuvering  to  keep  her  from  going  to  ride  in 
this  direction,  and  choosing  the  time  when  she  was  to  be  away 
to  the  seashore,  and  even  obtained  our  physician's  aid  in  advis- 
ing her  to  tarry  longer  from  the  city  than  usual.  The  house 
was  finished ;  and  it  was  a  proud  day  when  I  took  her  to  see  it, 
and  heard  her  declare  how  exactly  suited  she  was  with  all  its 
divisions  and  sub-divisions.  Of  course  the  furnishing  of  the 
house  was  to  be  her  choice,  for  I  could  not  venture  on  that,  and 


to  her  taste  everything  was  now  left.  Just  then  came  the  awful 
crash  in  the  commercial  world,  and  I  had  reason  to  think  of  the 
old  proverb,  "  It  never  rains  but  it  pours."  Disaster  after  disas- 
ter came,  and  on  my  darkest  day  I  went  into  an  examination  of 
all  my  affairs — my  losses,  my  risks,  and  I  found  myself  looking 
over  the  consequences  of  clinging  to  my  old  fancy  and  having  to 
buy  that  sofa,  and  the  expense  to  which  it  led,  and  I  put  it  down 
at  the  cost  of  over  ten  thousand  dollars.  Could  I  have  carried 
out  my  purpose,  that  sum  would  have  been  saved.  I  now  went 
home,  resolved  to  confess  all  to  my  wife,  and  ask  her  advice  for 
the  future.  It  was  a  terrible  task — that  confession!  but  it  was 
accomplished.  We  sat  together  in  our  little  sitting-room  where 
that  sofa  was  then,  and  I  told  her  all — the  whole  story  of  the 
past,  from  the  first  dream  of  surprising  her  with  a  perfect  house, 
to  that  hour.  She  heard  all  my  story  with  eyes  that  smiled  and 
grew  tearful ;  and  when  I  had  finished  she  took  my  hands  into 
her  own,  and  with  a  kiss  sweeter  than  ever  she  had  given  before, 
said,  in  a  tone  that  gladdened  me  to  the  heart,  '  Sell,  and  by  the 
love  that  never  seemed  so  holy  and  beautiful  as  at  this  hour,  I 
will  be  content  with  a  poorer  home  than  this  we  are  now  in  ;  and 
husband,  think  not  you  have  again  to  live  on  the  past,  for  I'l 
keep  you  to  the  present  and  hopeful  for  the  future  by  my  im- 
provement.* This  was  the  hour  of  my  best  success,  and  wasn't 
I  proud  of  my  dear  wife  when  she  said,  '  So  long  as  this  sofais 
spared,  I  will  be  content,  and  will  help  you  in  the  world,  for  no 
one  shall  remark  on  my  dress  or  amusements,  or  anything  else  as 
unfitting  this  time  of  commercial  embaiTassment.  Better  than  all 
wealth  is  the  confession  you  have  made  to-night.'  The  crisis 
passed.  Unexpected  returns  from  heavy  debtors  came  to  me,  and 
the  favors,  as  rich  as  they  were  unanticipated,  helped  me  in  the 
most  difficult  strait,  and  once  more  the  shallow  river  was  full. 
We  moved  into  my  perfect  house  with  the  best  assurances  that 
it  was  both  safe  and  right  to  do  so.  And  now  this  mansion  seems 
to  me  all  the  more  beautiful  for  this  experience.  But  what  do 
you  iww  think  of  my  holding  on  to  the  old  sofa  ?" 

"  Think  !"  replied  Orton,  with  his  usual  enth'usiasm,  "  think  ! 
why  I  think  I  should  not  only  preserve  it  as  you  have,  but  I 
would  put  an  inscription  over  it,  forbidding  the  profane  from 
scorning  it  as  I  did." 

So  saying  he  marched  up  to  the  sofa  again  and  made  a  most 
respectful  bow.  He  looked  up  and  caught  sight  of  a  beautiful 
painting  which  hung  over  the  sofa  on  the  wall,  and  after  taking  a 
fair  view  of  it,  Orton  exclaimed  : 

"  0,  I  see  you've  got  here  the  inscription  in  a  painted  allegory," 

"What  do  you  mean,  Charlie  1  There  is  no  meaning  to  me  in 
that  picture,  save  that  it  is  a  fine  view  of  a  lovely  spot,  and  the 
order  which  I  gave  a  young  artist  to  paint  it  was  a  good  thing  for 
him,"  replied  Heaton. 

"  But  there  is  meaning  beyond  that,"  said  Orton.  "  The  scene 
is  beautiful.  The  rounding  of  those  hills  and  the  splendid  curve 
in  the  shore  where  the  river  becomes  a  lake,  are  fine  points,  and 
I  know  very  well  the  hand  which  has  left  its  touches  here.  But 
what  I  want  you  to  see  is  the  meaning  which — shall  I  say  it  ?— 
this  old  sofa  gives  to  the  movement  of  this  piece  of  art ;  notice 
how  the  soft  and  mellow  light  of  the  moon  is  thro^vn  just,  in 
advance  of  the  pilgrim  on  the  shore,  and  the  radiance  seems  to 
be  rising  more  and  more  to  bathe  hira  in  beauty.  Isn't  that  the 
true  emblem  of  a  wife's  influence — to  throw  a  light  before  as 
when  all  around  us  is  darkness,  and  to  increase  that  light  till  the 
very  things  which  were  all  sadness  once,  become  attractive  in  the 
new  light  she  throws  upon  them  1  That  pilgrim  is  yourself;  the 
moon  is  Mrs.  Heaton,  and  that  finely  rounded  hill  is  the  old  sofa." 

Orton  turned  round  and  sank  down  on  the  sofa  only  to  discover 
that  Mrs.  Heaton  and  his  own  wife  were  in  the  room  to  join  the 
gentlemen  for  supper.  He  saw  at  once  that  they  had  heard  the 
whole  of  his  exposition  of  the  "painter's  allegory,"  and  with  a 
most  grave  expression,  he  put  his  finger-tips  together,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  Be  merciful  in  your  laughter."     His  wife  answered  : 

"  Say,  Charlie,  don't  you  wish  that  moon  was  i/our  wife  V 

"  0,  Mrs.  Orton  !  I  didn't  say  it  ivasn't,"  he  gravely  replied. 
"  I  said  a  wife's  influence,  didn't  I  V 

"  Yes,  and,"  laughingly  responded  Mrs.  Orton,  "  you  also  said 
the  moon  is  Mrs.  Heaton,  didn't  you  ?" 

"  Right,  wife;  b^it  if  you  will  only  shine  as  usual,  I'll  make  it 
over  to  you,"  said  Orton.  "I  walk  in  darkness;  O,  Moon, 
please  to  shine !"  and  saying  this,  he  rose  and  with  a  most  admi- 
i-able  mimicrj'  of  melancholy,  paced  the  floor  in  front  of  his  wife. 

"Now,  Charles,  that's  too  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Orton,  "to  repre- 
sent me  as  in  a  cloud,  for — " 

"No,  no,  Mrs.  Orton,"  he  replied  ;  "I  only  meant  that  I 
hadn't  got  far  enough  to  receive  your  light.  You  know  I  didn't 
see  you  till  he  turned  round." 

"  But  tell  us,"  said  Mrs.  Heaton,  "  what  set  you  in  such  rap- 
tures about  the  old  sofa  ?  You  were  quite  poetical  about  it,  and 
seemed  to  wish  to  speak  the  unspeakable." 

"Shall  I  tein"  answered  Orton,  as  he  looked  to  his  friend 
Heaton. 

Heaton  looked  to  Mrs.  Heaton ;  she  looked  searchingly  into 
her  husband's  face,  and  raising  her  fan  in  a  most  menacing  manner, 
she  exclaimed  : 

"  You've  been  and  told  him  all.  0,  men  can  keep  secrets,  but 
women  cannot !  But  I  don't  care  ;"  and  thus  saying  she  caught 
her  husband  by  his  arm,  and  in  a  moment  sat  down  with  him  on 
the  old  sofa,  exclaiming;  "Here  is  o^ throne!  I  take  more 
pride  in  this  old  sofa,  than  in  anything  in  the  house." 


Conscience  is  a  clock,  which  in  one  man  strikes  aloud  and 
gives  warning  :  in  another  the  hand  points  silently  to  the  figure, 
but  strikes  not ;  meantime,  hours  pass  away,  and  death  hastens, 
and  after  death  comes  judgment !  There  is  something  unspeak- 
ably solemn  in  tliis  image. — Taylor. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  TE.UI-DROP. 

BY  ANNK    BOWBIf. 

Softly,  Steal  softly,  0  ye  pearly  drop! 

Ye  gushiog  fount  of  the  o'erflowing  heart ! 
Course  silent  on,  ye  lovely  gem — but  stop, 

The  world  «ill  frown  to  see  the  tear-drop  start. 

Gently,  flow  gently  in  retirement,  when 
The  cold  and  heartless  critic  is  not  nigh ; 

In  solitude  repose,  repress  not  then 
The  sweet  indulgence  of  the  rising  sigh. 

Silent,  glide  silently,  'tis  sweet  relief. 

When  all  the  toilsome  cares  of  day  are  done, 
For  the  lone  heart  to  indulge  in  secret  grief; 

Yet  still  trust  not  the  world,  hut  weep  alone. 

Gaily,  laugh  gaily,  all  around  are  gay, 
Though  sorrow  wring  thee,  thou  must  play  thy  part; 

Seem  to  appear  ad  well  content  as  they. 
Though  fell  despair  consume  thy  breaking  heart. 

[Written  for  Ballon 's  Pictorial.] 

A  VISIT  AT  AUNT  ELTON'S. 

BY    DELIA   E,    WARD. 

"Now^,  sister  mine,  throw  aside  that  soher  book  of  German 
hieroglyphics,  and  let  us  out  for  a  ramble  ;"  and  Alice  Vaughn 
wresting  with  playful  force  the  book  from  her  sister's  hand,  pleaded 
beseechingly.  "  Come,  Nellie,  there's  a  darling,  the  whole  of  us 
are  going  to  the  top  of  Crofc  Hill  and  back  again  before  dinner 
— you'll  go,  will  you  not  V 

Loveiy  Nellie  Vaughn's  eyes  brightened  at  her  sister's  proposi- 
tion, and  brushing  back  the  flaxen  curls  from  her  pure,  pale  brow, 
she  sprang  up  and  quickly  joined  a  merry  group  who  were  await- 
ing her.  Their  joyous  laughter  echoed,  back  as  they  turned  into 
the  green  lane  which  led  away  from  Croft  Lodge,  the  fine  old 
place  where  all  of  this  merry  company  were  visitors. 

Mrs.  Elton,  the  proprietress  of  the  domain,  with  its  fine  old 
trees,  sloping  lawn,  cosy-looking  stables,  and  old-fashioned  dove- 
cote, was  always  cheerful  and  happy,  but  most  truly  so  when  her 
otherwise  vacant  table  was  surrounded  by  a  dozen,  ai  least,  of  faces. 

This  gay  group  of  girls,  just  set  off  on  their  rambles,  and 
which  she  had  watched  with  almost  a  mother's  love  beaming 
from  her  face,  filled  up  her  house  at  present  and  delighted  her 
heart.  It  was  composed  of  three  or  four  nieces,  together  with 
Alice  and  Nellie  Vaughn.  These  last,  the  daughters  of  a  neigh- 
boring officer,  retired  on  half  pay,  were  enjoying  their  visit  with 
peculiar  zest ;  the  lavish  freedom  of  Croft  Lodge  being  in  such 
marked  contrast  with  the  rather  straitened  circumstaDces  of  their 
own  home. 

Mrs.  Elton  would  have  been  quite  alone  but  for  a  bachelor 
brother  who  had  just  returned  from  a  residence  of  five  years  on 
the  continent,  and  now  abode  with  her.  No  one  would  dream  of 
calling  Everard  Venlnor  a  bachelor  if  his  sister  did  not  insist 
upon  it  so  strenuously,  and  from  her  continually  reiterating  the 
assertion,  it  had  come  to  be  believed- 

The  gentleman  in  question  either  never  knew  or  never  noticed 
his  sister's  pointed  allusions.  Living  in  the  luxurious  apartments 
devoted  to  his  use;  attended  by  a  Grcrman  valet  who  spoke  no 
Engli&h  ;  rarely  appearing  at  table  except  at  dinner,  how  was  he 
to  know  anything  of  what  transpired  ? 

Thus  quietly  and  separately  had  they  dreamed  away  the  sum- 
mer at  Croft,  until  a  fortnight  previous  to  this  morning,  when 
Everard  Ventnor  had  been  aroused  from  a  most  delicious  reverie 
by  the  liquid  laughter  and  bu.'^y  tones  of  girlish  voices.  They 
were  soon  running  and  flitting  over  the  oak  floor  like  a  flock  of 
snow-birds,  and  then  dispersed  into  the  various  apartments  sur- 
rounding his  own,  being  the  veiy  ones  jVL-s.  Elton  delighted  in 
filling  with  visitors. 

"  Wilhelm,  ara  there  many  of  them  V  he  asked,  raising  his 
handsome,  but  ridiculously  lazy  head  languidly  from  the  couch,  as 
that  personage  entered. 

"  Yes,  sir.  More  than  before,  sir,"  answered  Wilhelm,  with  so 
piteous  a  look  and  shrug  that  Everard  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter 
as  merry  as  any  had  been  outside  his  portal. 

Every  evening  the  long  hall  was  full  of  a  soft,  mellow  light, 
from  the  open  drawing-rooms,  and  music,  plaintive  or  brilliant, 
laughter  rippling  out  in  streams  of  sound,  or  a  low-toned  voice 
reading,  might  be  heard  ;  while  the  group  were  gathered  aiNiund 
a  table  littered  with  feminine  stitchery  upon  which  they  were 
engaged.  Out  of  obstinacy,  or  because  he  really  did  not  care 
for  female  society,  Mr.  Ventnor  had  never  yet  been  tempted  to 
enter  the  drawing-rooms  of  an  evening. 

Alice  Vaughn  was  'Mis.  Elton's  peculiar  pet ;  and  it  passed  her 
comprehension  how  Everard,  who  was  very  fond  of  music,  could 
hear  the  light,  airy  touch  of  her  fingers  upon  the  piano  bringing 
out  such  fine  tones,  and  yet  keep  away  :  she  had  counted  upon 
that  as  certain  to  lure  him  within  the  charmed  circle.  But  a  fort- 
night had  already  elapsed  and  still  every  one  in  the  establishment 
was  heart  whole — except  it  might  be  Wilhelm  ;  Nellie  Vaughn 
had  occasion  one  day  to  thank  him  for  some  slight  service  he  had 
rendered  her,  and  doing  it  in  his  own  tongue,  the  poor  fellow  was 
quite  overcome. 

"  Your  taste  has  gone  sadly  astray,  Wilhelm,"  said  his  master, 
one  morning,  when,  as  usual  after  catching  a  glimpse  of  Nellie, 
he  had  some  laudatory  remark  to  make.  '*  It  is  not  so  correct 
as  formerly,  I  fear,"  he  continued,  while  an  amused  smile  passed 
over  his  face  at  the  man's  consternation ;   *'  there  is  my  dashy 


niece  Belle,  or  the  eldest  Miss  Vaughn,  who  plays  such  git^antic 
German  music,  th'^y  throw  that  quiet  little  thing  completely  into 
the  shade." 

A  shrug  and  solemn  shake  of  the  head  was  his  only  reply ;  it 
was  too  much  to  think  his  master's  fancy  could  possibly  lay  in 
that  direction. 

In  tlieir  walk  of  the  morning,  the  girls  had  gathered  a  quan- 
tity of  large  fragrant  violets  with  which  every  vase  in  the  rooms 
was  plentifully  supplied ;  a  few  of  the  finest  being  reserved  for 
sketching.  Twilight  coming  on  found  Nellie  Vaughn  still  over 
her  favorite  flowers,  trj-ing  to  catch  tlieir  peculiar  tint  and  beauty  ; 
putting  aside  the  drawing  materials,  she  stood  at  one  of  the  long 
windows  which  opened  upon  the  lawn,  and  listened  to  the  distant 
voices  among  the  shrubbery  ;  then  humming  a  low  melody  which 
the  scene  suggested,  went  to  the  piano  and  striking  a  few  chords 
sang  the  song  through. 

Nellie  sang  only  for  her  father  and  herself;  Alice  was  the  mu- 
sician, and  as  no  one  accused  her  of  a  musical  taste,  she  was  never 
teased  to  perform  ;  her  old  ballads  were  not  obliged  to  be  drilled 
and  tutored  into  modem  shape,  but  were  let  alone  to  well  up 
from  the  heart  when  and  how  they  pleased. 

"Please  go  on,  Miss  Ellen,  do  not  finish  yet,"  said  Everard 
Ventnor,  rising  from  a  distant  part  of  the  parlor,  and  coming 
forward. 

There  had  been  the  sound  of  footsteps  sometime  before,  but 
Ellen  had  forgotten  it,  and  looking  up  in  some  surprise  answered  ; 
"  I  do  not  sing,  Mr.  Ventnor." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  just  been  listening  to  you." 
"  0,  do  yon  wish  me  to  sing  those  V 
"  If  you  will  favor  me." 

''Cei-tainly ;  you  quite  remind  me  of  papa"  (Everard  winced), 
"for  he  is  the  only  person  who  likes  them  besides  myself." 

She  began  again,  a  serenade ;  after  a  verse  or  two  Everard 
improvised  a  tenor,  and  they  sang  together ;  an  hour  thus  passed. 
"  You  will  sing  to  me  again  V  he  a.^ked,  rising  to  go,  as  the 
servant  approached  with  lights,  and  Mrs.  Elton's  voice  was  heard. 
"  With  pleasure,  if  you  like  it." 
"  Thank  you." 

It  happened  several  times  after  this  when  Nellie  was  alone 
that  Everard  would  find  his  way  to  the  parlors,  and  it  seemed 
almost  wrong  when  she  was  laughed  at  for  remaining  by  herself  so 
much,  not  to  say  it  was  beyond  her  control,  for  whenever  she  was 
found  without  "  that  gossiping  set,"  as  Everard  privately  called 
his  sister  and  her  other  guests,  he  detained  her  in  spite  of  herself. 
Everard  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  in  it  many  fine 
women ;  Nelhe  never  dreamed  that  he  sought  her  company  for 
any  other  reason  than  to  pass  away  time ;  yet  he  made  himself  so 
agreeable  she  was  beginning  to  feel  a  strange  sort  of  pleasure  in 
his  society,  especially  after  one  morning,  when  she  heard  him,  as 
he  paced  to  and  fro  upon  the  balcony,  sing  her  pet  ballad  of  Al- 
lan Percy  which  she  had  taught  him. 

Mi-s.  Elton  was  a  most  indefatigable  knitter  of  purses  and 
such  small  ware,  but  for  all  the  practice  was  continually  making 
blunders  in  her  work ;  Nellie  offered  one  day  to  assist  in  setting 
straight  some  ravelled  stitches,  and  seating  herself  by  the  pleas- 
ant window  of  the  breakfast  room,  kept  up  a  desultory  conver- 
sation with  her  hostess.  The  unmistakable  perfume  of  an  Havana 
had  been  wafted  in  upon  the  breeze  at  intervals,  which  caused 
Mrs.  Elton  to  exclaim,  with  a  sigh,  "Poor,  dear  Everard,  he  is 
so  fond  of  smoking,  but  I  never  knew  it  to  be  blown  from  his 
windows  so  strongly  before."  It  did  not  come  from  the  windows 
at  all,  Nellie  knew,  for  she  had  seen  him  sitting  in  the  summer- 
house  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  and  dravrn  her  chair  out  of 
the  range  sometime  before.  During  one  of  the  pauses  Everard 
came  across  the  balcony,  and  casting  a  glance  around  the  room  as 
he  passed  the  window,  threw  himself  upon  a  seat  beside  it. 

"  Miss  Ellen,"  he  began,  taking  from  his  pocket  a  book,  "I 
have  found  that  remark  of  Schlegel's  which  I  tried  to  quote  to 
you  the  other  day  when  we  were  talking  of  pleasure- seeking — 
shall  I  read  it  V 

"  If  you  please,"  answered  Nellie,  demurely,  not  raising  her 
eyes  from  her  work. 

"  He  says,"  continued  Everard,  'Pleasure  must  be  a  free,  spon- 
taneous burst  of  feeling,  not  the  result  of  certain  means  applied 
for  the  attainment  of  any  particular  object ;  for  pleasure  thus 
pursued  becomes  occupation  rather  than  enjoyment.'  Was  I 
not  right  ?  Is  it  not  absurd,  this  toil  after  pleasure  ?  The  etiquette 
of  society  compels  one  to  it,  unless  society  is  ignored  after  my 
fashion." 

"  Now,  Everard,  you  arc  certainly  mistaken,  that  is  your  great 
fault,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Elton  eagerly,  coming  forward. 

Everard  started  to  his  feet  with  an  exclamation ;  he  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  expressing  his  sentiments  to  his  matter-of- 
fact  sister. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  though  to  come  and  read  to  Miss  Ellen, 
and  you  have  really  had  some  nice  talks  together:  well!  that 
is  right,  I  did  not  know  you  were  so  well  acquainted." 

"  Humph  !  probably  not,"  ejaculated  Everard,  with  a  comical 
look  at  Nellie — but  she,  with  the  least  little  flush  upon  her  cheek, 
was  looking  down  and  knitting  with  great  apparent  diligence. 

"  Now  I  do  hope,"  continued  his  sister,  "that  as  the  ice  is 
broken,  we  shall  see  you  among  us  frequently ;  you  have  no  idea 
how  beautifully  Miss  Alice  plays,  and  for  Belle's  sake,  as  you  are 
her  only  unmarried  uncle,  you  ought  to  be  more  gallant." 

In  the  evening,  as  they  were  seated  as  usual  around  the  table, 
Jlr.  Ventnor  made  his  appearance.  Mi-s.  Elton  had  the  good  sense 
to  refrain  from  thanking  him  at  once,  althougli  one  could  plainly 
see  the  words  flickering  about  her  mouth  as  if  trying  to  come. 

Everard  had  some  sparring  with  his  flippant  niece  Belle,  talked 
a  little  with  Alice,  and  finally  found  a  scat  beside  Nellie. 


"  Here  are  some  German  lines.  Miss  Ellen,  which  I  think 
would  go  very  prettily  to  that  serenade  we  were  singing  the 
other  night." 

"  Uncle  Everard,  what  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  You  singing 
with  Nellie  Vaughn?     When  ?  where?"  asked  Belle. 

Everard  knew  the  avalanche  of  worth  he  had  drawn  upon  him- 
self, and  intended  to  enjoy  their  consternation;  until  seeing  Nel- 
lie's evident  distress  at  their  quizzing,  his  tone  changed  immedi- 
ately. Rising  from  the  table  with  a  quiet  dignity  which  forbade 
further  raillery,  he  said  : 

"  Miss  Ellen  has  accompanied  mc  here  several  times,  and  also 
allowed  mc  to  sing  with  her.  It  has  given  me  much  pleasure,  and 
I  am  much  indebted  to  her." 

He  left  the  room  soon  after,  and  there  was  a  pause.  Belle  pursed 
up  her  lips  and  looked  wise,  Mrs.  Elton  knitted  away  as  if  she 
felt  silenced  too,  while  Alice  stole  her  arm  around  her  sister,  and 
whispered  :  "Nellie,  dear,  what  does  this  mean  ?" 

Making  a  secret  of  the  least  trifle  gives  it  importance,  and  Nel- 
lie felt  herself  suddenly  called  upon  to  "explain,  as  if  there  were 
something  serious  going  on,  which  she  did  after  they  retired. 

"  Come,  girls,  let  us  take  a  peep  into  Uncle  Everard's  room," 
said  Isabella  Elton,  as  they  were  descending  the  stairs  a  few  days 
after  this.     "I  can  assure  jovl  it  is  the  finest  in  the  house." 

"  Had  we  not  best  wait  for  an  invitation,  ?"  suggested  Nellie. 
"  An  inritation!  you  don't  suppose  I  would  propose  going  in 
if  his  lordship  were  there  1     Not  I,  indeed ;  his  dignity  is  beyond 
my  forbearance." 

"  Why,  I  am  sure — "  began  Nellie. 

"  Yes,  so  am  I  sure — sure  you  are  the  only  person  he  treats 
with  any  consideration  ;  there,  don't  blush." 

Throwing  open  the  door,  tiie  lovely  view  disclosed  by  a  bay 
wndow  opening  directly  opposite,  caused  each  one  to  turn  hack, 
and  at  Isabella's  bidding  enter  the  room. 

"  Come  here,  Nellie,  do,"  cried  Isabella,  from  the  window,  see- 
ing that  Nellie  hesitated.  "  Here  are  some  of  your  pet  German 
authors,  you  were  wishing  for  the  other  day." 

Nellie  bounded  forward  and  seating  herself,  began  turning  over 
page  after  page  of  one.  A  magnificent  book  of  plates  had  engag- 
ed the  attention  of  the  rest.  Presently  a  footstep  sounded  in  the 
lower  hall  and  Everard  Ventnor's  voice  was  heard.  This  was  the 
signal  for  flight ;  darting  away,  with  a  burst  of  laughter  at  their 
escape,  into  a  short  passage,  they  were  hid  from  Everard  ;  all  but 
Nellie,  she,  too  much  absorbed  at  first  to  notice  what  they  were 
doing,  was  behind.  Hurriedly  opening  the  door,  she  expected  to 
meet  the  owner  of  the  apartment  upon  the  threshold — but  no,  sho 
was  in  another  room  ;  the  relief  was  only  momentary,  for  it  was 
soon  visible  there  was  no  opening  from  this  one ;  what  could  she 
do  ?  Covering  her  face  with  both  hands  she  stood  quite  bewildered 
with  her  situation. 

At  this  moment  Everard  approached  the  room,  and  not  daring 
lo  look,  she  fairly  held  her  breath  to  hear  his  exclamation  on 
seeing  her.  But  not  a  word  reached  her  car,  and  as  he  walked 
towards  the  table  she  breathed  again — perhaps  he  had  not  noticed 
her.  If  she  had  seen  the  half  look  of  surprise  as  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  di'ooping  form,  and  the  satisfied  smile  as  he  compre- 
hended her  situation,  they  would  soon  have  undeceived  her. 

Mr.  Ventnor  took  up  the  book  Nellie  had  been  reading  with  a 
glance  at  the  disorder  of  his  prints  and  rung  the  bell.  Nellie  fair- 
ly started — what  could  be  done  if  his  servant  should  now  come  3 
"Wilhelm,"  said  his  master  as  he  entered  the  room,  "  take  this 
package  to  the  post-office,  and  on  jour  return  (^all  at  Major 
Vaughn's  and  say  I  shall  be  disengaged  to  morrow,  at  any  hour 
that  will  suit  his  convenience  and  will  wait  upon  him." 

"Leave  those,  Wilhelm,"  as  the  servant  began  arranging  the 
disordered  table,  "  go  at  once." 

"  Yes,  sir — very  well,  sir,"  and  he  left  the  room. 
Motion  les.-j  sat  Nellie  all  the  while  upon  a  seat  into  which  she 
had  sunk  from  sheer  exhaustion.  Everard  paced  the  room  to  and 
fro  until  her  situation  became  perfectly  tantalizing.  At  last  he 
seated  himself  and  began  reading  aloud ;  the  soft  summer  air 
stole  in  soothingly,  but  the  sound  of  her  jailor's  voice, ;  o  rich  and 
finely  modulated,  fairly  distracted  her;  still  be  went  on,  selecting 
passage  after  passage  from  that  most  exquisite  of  poems,  the 
"  Golden  Legend."  There  was  a  fascination  in  his  tones  ;  Nel- 
lie could  not  turn  away,  but  gazed  at  him  with  her  face  half  con- 
cealed by  the  drooping  hair.  He  ceased  reading,  and  slowly 
raising  his  head  with  a  smile,  looked  full  in  her  eyes.  This  mous- 
ed her  rudely  enough,  and  with  a  half  smothered  scream  sho 
sprang  forward. 

"  0,  Mr.  Ventnor,  what  do  you  think  of  me?  I  was  such  a 
coward — I  dared  not  speak  ;  do  forgive  me  !" 

Everard  put  his  arm  around  her  trembling  form,  and  holding 
her  fast,  said  in  a  low  tone  : 

"  Shall  I  tell  yon,  dear  Nellie,  what  I  think  of  you?" 
"  O,  no,  no!"  she  exclaimed,  starting,  a  new  revelation  break- 
ing upon  her ;  "  please  let  me  go,  I — "  and  she  burst  into  tcai"s. 
Everard  saw  she  was  overcome  by  excitement,  and  blaming  him- 
self, he  immediately  opened  the  parlor  door  and  conducted  Nellie 
to  the  gallery  leading  to  her  room  ;  whispering  as  he  left : 

"  I  shall  be  obliged  to  tell  your  father  to-moirow  what  I  think 
of  you,  may  I,  darling  ?" 
A  sliglit  pressure  of  his  hand  was  the  only  reply. 
Mrs.  Elton  was  greatly  surprised   the    next  day  by  Major 
Vaughn  coming  to  take  his  daughters  home ;   but  Everard,  with 
mock  seriousness,  met  her  with  : 

"My  dear  sister,  poor  Nellie  Vaughn  has  but  six  weeks  of 
freedom  lo  boast  of  in  this  life." 

"  Why,  Everard,  what  do  you  mean." 

"  That  she  will  be  Mrs.  Ventnor  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and 
go  up  to  London  with  mc,  that  is  all." 
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A3IHERST  COLLEUE. 

Massachusetts  holds  Harvard  University  in  her  right  hand, 
■Williams  College  in  her  left,  and  Amherst  Collej:e  nearly  at  her 
geographical  heart.  The  latter  is  situated  on  high  ground,  four 
miles  cast  of  the  Connecticut  Kiver  and  opposite  Northampton. 
Well  worthy  of  description  and  pictorial  illustration  is  an  insti- 
tution so  rich  in  scientific  men  and  treasures,  so  affluent  in  bold 
and  heaatiful  scenery,  and  which  can  say  with  the  Koman  woman, 

'■  These    are  my  jewels ;" — when    she    points   to  such    of  her 

academical  sons  as  Professors  B.  B.  Edwards,  George  Shepard, 
Charles  U.  Shepard,  H.  B.  Haekctt,  C  B.  Adams,  Alphonzo 
Gray,  R.  P.  Stebbins  and  R.  T).  Hitchcock,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
H.  W.  Beecher,  R.  S.  Storrs,  F.  D.  Huniirgton,  the  poet  E.  W. 
Ellsworth,  Esq.,  besides  judges  and  Congressmen,  who.  like  the 
men  just  named,  if  not  all  living,  yet  live  in  our  admiring  memo- 
rie3.  Nor  is  the  list  of  the  college  faculty,  in  times  past  and 
present,  less  brilliant  than  the  roll  of  its  alumni,  for  it  includes 
the  world- renowned  geologist,  Edward  Hitchcock,  together  with 
Buch  names  as  Heman  Humphrey,  Jacob  Abbott,  N.  W.  Fiske, 
William  C.  Fowler,  Jonas  King,"  Edwards  A.  Park,  and  others 
equally  distinguished.  We  give  a  sketch  of  the  magnificent  pros- 
pect of  the  Holvoke  range  of  mountains,  as  seen  from  the  ter- 
raced grounds  of  the  college.  The  view  looks  to  the  southwest. 
The  foreground  is  the  graded  plateau  directly  in  front  of  the  main 
buildings,  and  immediately  beyond  the  edge  of  this  is  visible  the 
low-lying  southern  extremity  of  the  village  of  Amherst.  The 
highest  point  of  the  mountain  range,  in  onr  sketch,  is  the  much 
visited  Mt.  Holyoke,  up  the  accHviri-  of  which  a  carriage  path 
leads  from  the  river,  as  far  as  a  point  several  hundred  feet  below 
the  snnunit,  from  whence  the  remaining  ascent  is  made  either  by 


sands  of  characters  beautifully  woven — lying  at  his  feet ;  beyond 
this,  the  two  little  forests  of  "brick  which  have  suddenly  grown 
from  Boston  capital — the  maimfacturing  towns  of  Holyoke  and 
Chicopcc.  All  aliout  arc  more  than  thirty  villages  visible  fiam 
our  stand-point ;  the  roofs  of  Springfield  glimmer  in  the  blue 
haze,  and,  to  the  ri^^ht,  the  Holyoke  ningc  of  brother  summits, 
unlocking  hands  for  a  brief  space,  for  the  river  to  pass  through 
(sis  may  be  plainly  seen  in  our  sketch),  reach  onward  far  to  the 
south,  until  they  suddenly  halt  at  the  East  and  West  Rocks  at 
New  Haven,  which  points  are  discoverable  even  at  this  great  dis- 
tance. The  seemingly  isolated  group  of  peaks,  opposite  Mt. 
Holyoke,  on  the  right  of  our  view,  are  known  as  Mt.  Tom. 
Such  is  the  panorama,  unsurpassed  in  its  union  of  stupendous 
sublimity  and  exquisite  beauty,  within  an  hour's  reach  of  the  col- 
lege. B"ut  the  noble  Holyoke  hills  themselves,  with  their  high 
rearing  and  freely  careering  outline,  are  ever  in  the  student's 
eye,  as  he  paces  the  college  terraces,  and  must  inspire  him  with 
lofty  aspirations,  while  their  majestic  repose  and  the  rural  sweet- 
ness of  the  nearer  woods  and  meadows  soothe  his  wild  ambition. 
Standing  in  the  street,  which  lies  in  the  middle  gronnd  of  the 
view  of  Mount  Holyoke,  and  looking  in  the  opposite  direction, 
namely,  to  the  northwest,  the  college  chapel,  dormitories  and  ob- 
servatory arrange  themselves  to  the  eye  as  they  are  in  another  of 
the  accompanying  engravings.  The  hill  divides  the  long  public 
green,  or,  as  it  might  be  called,  double  street  of  the  town,  and  the 
main  part  of  the  handsome  village  is  beyond  it,  on  the  north. 
The  observatory  crowns  the  hill,  and  is  a  very  roomy  and  orna- 
mental structure,  the  larger  part  of  it  being  used  as  a  mitieralog- 
ical  cabinet,  and  crowded  with  fine  specimens,  including  the  large 
collection  made  by  Professor  Shepard,  and  the  many  fossils,  par- 


libraries  connected  with  the  college  contain  an  aggregate  of 
eighteen  thousand  volumes.  The  cabinets  number  four  thousand 
f^ix  hundred  specimens  in  mineralogy,  twenty  thousand  of  Amer- 
ican rocks  and  fossils,  four  thousand  species  of  plants,  three  hun- 
dred of  seeds  and  fmits,  two  thousand  specimens  of  four  hundred 
species  of  vertebrated  animals,  eight  thousand  of  shells,  five  thou- 
sand of  articulated  animals  and  two  hundred  species  of  radiated, 
Tlicre  is  a  department  of  science,  separate  from  the  regular 
course,  in  which  students  are  pursuing  one  or  more  branches,  with 
alt  the  advantages  of  such  ends  which  the  institution  can  offer. 
Tliis  seminary  of  learning  is  now  relieved  from  its  former  embar- 
rassments, put  upon  a  firm  and  broad  basis,  and  is  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing condition.  It  has  professorships  of  natural  theology, 
geology,  rhetoric  and  oratory,  English  literature,  mathematics, 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry  and  natural  history,  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature,  Latin,  modem  languages,  intellectual  and 
moral  philosophy,  analytical  and  applied  chemistry,  zoolog}', 
Persian,  Turkish  and  Arabic,  Mohammedan  literature,  and  agri- 
culture. The  faculty  is  composed  of  thirteen  instructors  ;  among 
them  are  the  veteran  geologist  and  late  president,  Dr.  Hitchcock  ; 
the  well-known  chemist  and  natural  historian,  Professor  Shepard; 
the  accomplished  teacher  of  Greek  and  general  writer.  Professor 
Tyler ;  the  exact  and  masterly  instructor  in  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  Professor  Snell,  The  whole  number  of  stu- 
dents is  two  hundred  eleven.  The  late  Noali  Webster  was  one  of 
the  originators  and  earliest  supporters  of  Amherst  College.  The 
comer-stone  of  the  first  edifice  was  laid  in  1820,  the  first  design 
being,  as  in  the  case  of  Har\'ard  and  Yale,  to  found  a  charitable, 
religious  institution.  Dr.  Z.  S.  Moore  was  president  from  1821 
to  1823;  Heman  Humphrey,  D.  D.,  from  that  time  to  1845;  and 
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&  stairway  or  by  a  car  attached  to  a  rope  and  drawn  by  a  station- 
ary horse  power  at  the  top.  These  fixtures,  and  the  eating-house, 
obsen'atory,  etc.,  would  be  agreeable  conveniences  to  the  public, 
were  it  not  that  they  have  been  arranged  with  no  eye  to  a  preser- 
vation of  the  nigged  wildness  of  the  place,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  contemptible  presumption  of  fencing  in  the  whole  summit  and 
levying  a  tax  on  ever\-  one  who  enters  the  area.  Had  it  been  a 
puppet-show,  instead  of  Heaven's  own  glory  of  earth  and  sky, 
these  obtrusive  traps  of  small  speculators  would  have  been  no 
irapcnincnce.  Happily,  the  visitor's  soul  is  soon  filled  with  the 
far  reaching  splendor  of  the  scene,  to  the  exclusion  of  less  worthy 
objects  of  contemplation.  Before  him,  on  the  north,  spreads  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River,  inlaid  with  the  grand  sil- 
ver}- sweep  of  the  stream  as  it  winds  about  throufrh  alluvial  fields 
level  as  a  lake,  and  patterned  in  long  stripes  of  various  colored 
cultivation,  the  whole  being  unfcnced,  for  the  reason  that  the 
spring  freshet  overflows  the  bottom  land.  One  of  the  curves  of 
the  river  describes  a  line  of  seven  miles,  gaining  only  the  one 
mile  occnpied  by  the  wide,  elm-shaded  street  of  Old  Hadley  vil- 
lage. Northampton,  with  its  prominent  Round  Hill  Water-cure 
buildings  and  tail  spires  ;  the  other  Hamptons — East,  South  and 
West;  Hatfield,  Williamsburg,  Leverett,  Haydenville,  Whatcly, 
Sunderland,  North  Amherst  and  Dcerficld,  arc  all  nestled  in  this 
lovely  valley,  which  is  closed  on  the  north  by  Su*rarloaf  Moun- 
tain or  Jit.  Toby,  and  the  Conway  Hills.  Around,  on  the  steeps 
of  the  encircling  rampart,  are  other  villages,  and  far  beyond,  in 
the  dim  distance,  are  glimpses  of  the  high-lifted  heads  of  Grey- 
lock  and  Monadnock.  Amherst  College  stands  forth  conspicu- 
ously on  the  slope  at  the  rii:ht  of  the  scene.  Turning  south,  the 
spectator  beholds  the  gigantic  Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  an 
intellectual  Lowell,  where  myriad  thoughts  are  spun  and  thou- 


ticularly  mammoth  bird-tracks,  gathered  by  Dr.  Hitchcock.  An 
excellent  and  costly  telescope,  with  other  instruments,  has  been 
lately  purchased,  to  be  placed  in  the  other  portion  of  the  building. 
The  college  chapel  is  a  very  large  edifice,  containing,  besides  the 
chapel  proper,  recitation  rooms,  laboratory,  and  extensive  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  and  halls  devoted  to  large  cabinets,  in  all  the 
departments  of  zoology.  The  collection  of  shells  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Adams  is  especially  complete.  And  the  missionaries,  who 
have  gone  forth  in  great  numbers  from  this  institution,  have  not 
failed  to  send  back  many  rare  curiosities  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  'So  university  can  surpass  the  one  at  Amherst  in  facilities 
for  studying  natural  history,  while  it  is  behind  none  in  its  oppor- 
tunities for  classical,  mathematical  and  philosophical  education. 
Nor  is  the  physical  wholly  forgotten,  there  being  a  delightful 
grove  filled  with  gymnastic  devices,  in  rear  of  the  buildings. 
The  library  remains  to  be  spoken  of.  It  stands  between  the  pres- 
ident's mansion  and  the  village  church,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  from  the  obser^'atory,  or  in  other  words,  just  to  the  left 
of  our  ^new  of  the  hill.  Its  exterior  aspect  may  be  learned  from 
the  sketch  of  it.  It  was  built  last  year,  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  is  proposed  to  be,  at  some  future  time,  extended  to 
the  south,  which  is  the  left  hand  of  the  picture.  The  material  is 
limestone,  undressed,  and  the  style  Tuscan,  the  simple  massive- 
ness  of  which,  together  with  the  rough  surface  of  the  stone,  gives 
the  structure  a  very  substantial  and  effective  appearance.  The 
first  floor  has  a  room  devoted  to  coins,  medals,  Indian  relics,  and 
some  large  sculptures  from  Nineveh;  also  a  reading-room,  libra- 
rian's apartments  ;  and  the  next  story,  a  double  one,  is  the  spa- 
cious library  proper,  with  a  goodly  number  of  volumes,  and 
adorned  with  portraits  offc)me  of  the  great  benefactors  of  the 
institution,    such  as    Mr.   Williston,   of  Easthampton.     All    the 


since  then  Edward  Hitchcock,  LL.  I).,  who  the  last  year  resigned 
on  account  of  ill  health,  yielding  his  place  to  the  newly-elected 
incumbent.  Rev.  Dr.  Steams,  of  Cambridgeport,  Massachnsetts. 
The  town  of  Amherst  was  formerly  a  precinct  of  Hadley,  and 
called  "  Hadley  East  or  Third  Precinct,"  and  accordingly  we 
must  look  for  the  more  interesting  portions  of  its  history  in  that 
of  Hadley.  Here  it  was  that  Goffe  and  Whalley,  two  of  the 
judges  who  condemned  Charles  I.  of  England  to  death  found  ref- 
uge from  the  persecutions  of  the  royalists.  Whalley  had  been  a 
lieutenant  general  and  Goflc  a  major  general  in  the  army  of  Crom- 
well, facts  which  sufficitntly  prove  their  worth,  if  no  other  were 
at  hand.  They  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  from  England, 
and  came  first  to  Boston.  Their  appearance  and  manners  com- 
manded universal  respect.  But  they  were  not  long  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  chief  city  of  the  Puritans.  Soon 
after  their  arrival,  an  order  for  their  apprehension  from  Charles  II. 
reached  our  shores,  and  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  royal  com- 
missioners, they  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  woods,  and 
resort  to  caves  for  shelter  to  their  houseless  heads.  A  portion  of 
the  time  they  were  secreted  in  a  cave  at  West  Rock,  about  two 
miles  from  New  Haven,  and  once  they  were  concealed  under  a 
bridge  in  New  Haven  while  their  pursuers  crossed  it  on  horseback. 
Stiles,  in  his  history  of  the  judges,  relates  some  curious  particu- 
lars respecting  them.  "  At  or  about  the  time  the  pursuers  came 
to  New  Haven,"  says  he,  "and  perhaps  a  little  before,  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  people  for  their  reception,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daven- 
port preached  publicly  from  this  text:  Isaiah  16:  3,4;  'Take 
counsel,  execute  judgment,  make  thy  shadow  as  the  night  in  the 
midst  of  noonday ;  hide  the  outcasts,  betray  not  him  that  wan- 
dcreth.  Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee,  Moab ;  be  thou  a 
covert  to  them  from  the  face  of  the  spoiler.'    This  doubtless  had 
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its  effect  and  put  the  town  on  its  guard,  and  united  the  people. 
"  To  show  the  dexterity  of  the  judj^es  at  fenoing,  the  following 
anecdote  is  told  :  "  Thjit  while  at  Boston,  there  appeared  a  fenc- 
ing master,  who,  on  a  stage  erected  for  the  purpose,  walked  it 
for  several  days,  challenging  and  defying  any  one  to  play  with 
him  at  swords ;  at  length,  one  of  the  judges,  disguised  in  a  rustic 
dress,  holding  in  one  hand  a  cheese  wrapped  in  a  napkin,  for  a 
shield,  with  a  broomstick  in  the  olher,  whose  mop  he  had  be- 
smeared with  dirty  puddle  water  as  he  came  along — thus  equip- 
ped, mounted  the  staire.  The  fenr  ing-master  railed  at  him  for 
''is  impudence,  asked  liim  what  business  he  had  there  and  bid 
h  a  begone.  The  judge  stood  his  ground,  upon  which  the  gladi- 
ator made  a  pass  at  him  with  his  sword  to  drive  him  off — a  ren- 
counte'-  ensued — the  judge  received  the  sword  into  the  cheese, 
and  hel  I  it  until  he  drew  the  mop  of  the  broom  gently  over  his 
moi  th,  and  gave  the  gentleman  a  pair  of  whiskers.  He  made 
another  pass,  and,  plunging  his  sword  a  second  lime,  it  was 
again  caught  and  held  in  the  cheese, 
whilst  the  mop  was  dra^vn  gently  over 
his  eyes.  At  a  third  lunge,  it  was  again 
caught  and  held  in  the  cheese  until  the 
judge  had  rubbed  the  broom  all  over  liis 
face.  Upon  th  s,  the  gentleman  let  fall  his 
smallsword  and  took  up  the  broadsword. 
The  judge  then  said,  '  Stop,  sir,  hitherto 
Tou  see  I  have  only  played  with  you, 
and  not  attempted  to  harm  you  ;  but  if 
you  come  at  me  now  with  the  broad- 
sword, know  that  I  will  certainly  take 
your  life.'  The  firmness  with  which  he 
spoke  struck  the  master,  who  desisting, 
exclaimed  :  ^  Who  can  you  be  1  You 
must  be  either  Goffe,  Whalley,  or  the 
devil ;  for  there  was  no  other  man  in 
England  that  could  beat  me.' "  The 
judges  passed  three  years  and  a  half  in 
and  about  New  HavLU,  and  then,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1664,  set  out  for  Hadley.  Barber 
says  (Historical  Collections  of  Massa- 
chusetts), "  Travelling  in  the  night  on- 
ly, probably  with  a  guide,  they  wure  un- 
discovered, and  arrived  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Russell,  the  minister  of  Hadley,  afti  r 
a  journey  of  alioui  one  hundred  miles. 
The  house  of  this  friendly  clergyman, 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  main 
street,  nci,r  the  centre  of  the  village,  whs 
of  two  stories  with  a  kitchen  attached, 
and  ingeniously  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  the  jndges.  The  east  chamber  was 
assigned  for  their  resid'.-nce,  from  which 
a  door  opened  into  a  closet  back  of  the 
chimney,  and  a  secret  trap-door  coromu- 
nicated  with  an  under  closet,  from  wi,  ch 
was  a  private  pa-^sage  to  the  cellar,  intu 
which  it  was  easy  to  descend  in  case  of  a 
search.  Here,  unknown  to  the  people  of 
Hadley,  excepting  to  a  few  confidants 
and  the  family  of  Mr.  Russell,  the  judges 
remained  fifteen  or  sixteen  vcars.  The 
dangerous  secret  of  their  concealment 
was  known  to  Peter  Tilton,  Esq.,  whose 
residence  stood  on  ihe  same  side  of  the 
street  with  Mr.  Russell's,  about  half 
the  distance  towards  the  south  end  of  the 
village  ;  and  here,  it  is  said,  the  judges 
-occasionally  resided.  A  Mr.  Smkh,  who 
lived  in  the  northern  part  of  the  village, 
is  said  to  have  occasionallv  admitted  the 
exiles  to  his  house.  Mr.  Tilton  was 
requently  at  BustoD,  being  often  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Greneral  Court  from  Hadley,  and  through  him,  dona- 
tions from  their  friends  in  England  and  elsewhere  were  received 
by  the  judges.  During  his  residence  in  Hadley,  Goffe  held  a  cor- 
respondence with  his  wife  in  England,  under  a  lictitious  name. 
By  one  of  the  letters,  dated  April  2,  1679,  it  appears  that  Whal- 
ley had  died  some  time  previous,  at  Mr.  Russell's.  He  was  bur- 
ied in  a  sort  of  tomb,  formed  of  mason-work,  and  covered  with 
flags  of  hewn  stone,  just  without  the  cellar  wall  of  Mr.  Russell's 
house ;  where  his  bones  were  found  by  Mr.  Gaylord,  who  built 
a  house  on  the  spot  where  Mr.  Russell's  was  standing,  as  late  as 
1794."  Soon  after  the  death  of  Whalley,  Goffe  left  Hadley  and 
travelled  to  the  southward.  According  to  tradition,  however,  he 
died  and  was  buried  in  a  garden  near  Mr.  Tilton's  house.  Col- 
onel John  Dixwell,  another  of  Charles's  judges,  also  reraamed 
with  Goffe  and  Whalley  for  a  time  at  Mr.  Russell's.  He  died  at 
New  HaTCu,  in  1688-9.  During  King  Philip's  war  in  1676,  Had- 
ley was  attacked  by  about  seven  hundred  Indians,  who  were  re- 


pulsed after  a  fierce  engagement,  with 
the  loss  of  only  three  on  the  part  of  the 
colonists.  "  When  the  people  were  in 
great  consternation,  and  rallying  to  op- 
pose the  Indians,  a  man  of  venerable 
aspect,  differing  from  the  inhabitants, 
appeared,  and  assuming  command,  ar- 
rayed them  in  the  best  manner  for  de- 
fence, evincing  much  knowledge  of  mil- 
itary tactics,  and  by  his  advice  and  ex- 
ample continued  to  animate  the  men 
throughout  the  attack.  When  the  Indi- 
ans drew  off,  the  stranger  disappeared. 
Who  the  deliverer  was  none  could  inform 
or  conjecture,  but  by  supposing,  as  was 
common  at  that  day,  that  Hadley  had 
been  saved  by  its  guardian  angel.  It 
will  be  recodected  that  at  this  time  the 
two  judges,  Whalley  and  Goffe,  were  se- 
creted in  the  village,  at  the  house  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Russell.  The  supposed  angel,  then, 
was  no  other  than  General  Goffe,  who, 
seeing  the  village  in  imminent  danger, 
put  all  at  risk,  left  his  concealment, 
mixed  with  the  inhabitants  and  animated 
them  to  a  vigorous  defence.  Whalley 
being  then  superannuated,  probably  re- 
mained in  his  secluded  chamber."  The 
town  of  Amherst  was  incorporated  in 
1759.  The  first  church  was  organized, 
and  the  Rev.  David  Parsons,  the  first 
minister,  was  settled  November  7,  1739, 
The  second  parish  in  Amherst  was  incor- 
porated in  1783,  the  south  parish  in  1824, 
and  the  north  parish  in  1826.  Amherst 
College  was  established  in  1S21,  Its 
resources,  at  first,  were  limited,  and  a 
doubt  was  even  entertained  of  its  perma- 
nency, but  it  has  happilv  survived  the 
difficulties  that  beset  its  commencement. 
Amherst  is  quite  a  flourishing  place.  It 
is  exceedingly  attractive  to  strangers 
irora  its  salubrity  and  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  of  which  the  original  engravings 
accompanying  this  sketch  will  serve  to 
convey  a  correct  impression.  But  their 
glorious  scenery  should  be  viewed,  to  be 
appreciated,  in  the  glory  of  summer, 
when  the  hills  are  clothed  in  verdure 
and  the  streams  mirror  m3Tiads  of  wild 
flowers  ;  or,  better  still,  in  the  early  days 
of  autumn,  when  the  forest  blushes  at 
the  first  kiss  of  the  frost,  and  when  the 
pure  atmosphere  affords  the  vridest  scope 
to  the  delighted  eye,  that  wanders  en- 
tranced over  mountain  and  valley,  meadow  and  river,  woodland 
and  clearing.  We  fear  that  our  native  scenerj'  is  not  sufficiently 
appreciated.  It  is  more  the  magic  of  great  names  that  attracts 
tourists  abroad  than  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  European  nature. 
If  we  have  no  Alps  within  our  own  State,  yet  have  we  bold  de- 
tached mountains,  and  chains  of  hills  formed  to  amply  gratify  the 
lover  of  the  bold  and  picturesque.  If  we  have  no  Rhine,  we  have 
our  silver  Connecticut,  flowing  through  scenes  of  exceeding 
beauty,  from  its  source  to  its  confluence  with  the  Sound.  Yet 
we  see  painters  neglecting  the  combinations  of  charms  which  lie 
within  an  hour's  ride  of  them,  and  toiling  in  garrets  to  obtain 
the  means  of  studying  nature  abroad.  Of  late  years,  a  better 
taste  has  sprung  up,  and  home  scenes  are  depicted  by  American 
artists  and  writere,  with  a  success  that  shows  that  the  true  sphere 
of  any  art  is  the  home  of  the  artist.  If  our  native  land  does  not 
give  us  inspiration,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  divine  fire  does  not 
bura  in  our  bosoms. 
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BALLOIT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  (br  Ballra's  Pictorial.] 
THE    SPASISH    IVRECK. 

ST  fba:;cis  a.  dukitagi. 

Anchored  fiist  in  the  yellow  sand, 

lake  a  m&mmotb  skeleton  bared  to  Tiew, 
The  ribs  of  Ibe  wreck,  when  the  tide  is  down, 

Their  «hadowe  fling  to  the  waters  blue. 
Streamer,  and  flag,  and  woven  sail. 

And  mast,  and  yard,  there  is  none  to  see, 
Nor  deck  to  tread,  nor  helm  to  guide, 

Nor  wealth  in  the  foundered  argosy. 

No  one  living  there  is  who  saw 

The  vessel  drift  to  her  dreaded  fete, 
When  night  hung  bUu'k  on  the  iron  coast. 

And  the  surges  roared  with  the  voice  of  hate. 
They  are  gone  who  once  heard  the  miuute-guu 

The  tale  of  peril  and  woe  proclaim. 
What  time  the  flag  with  its  union  down 

Was  shown  by  the  levin  and  rocket's  flame. 

Bleaching  below  in  coral  caves 

Are  they  who  trod  on  the  gallant  deck; 
Vainly  aloft  the  tempest  raves, 

They  sleep  with  the  gold  of  the  Spanish  wreck; 
With  runted  blades  and  mouldering  guns, 

And  caskets  of  fashion  and  value  rare : 
The  fruit  of  many  a  toilsome  hour 

And  deed  of  daring  is  wasted  there. 

But  when  the  fall  moon  is  eclipsed, 

Once  in  a  term  of  many  years, 
And  the  sounding  sea  Is  black  as  death, 

Strange  stir  of  life  in  the  wreck  appears. 
Masts  shoot  up  from  the  deck  restored, 

Sheathing  glistens  along  her  side, 
Figures  move  to  and  fro  aboard. 

And  lanterns  gleam  in  the  shudderiDg  tide. 

Manhood  is  there,  and  beauty  fair; — 

The  cup  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 
And  bearded  lips  are  dafhcd  with  wine, 

And  laughter  floats  on  the  air  to  land. 
Then  a  sudden  rush  of  armed  men — 

A  clash  of  steel !  a  cry  of  woe ! 
The  vision  fades  into  naught  again. 

And  rayless  the  midnight  warers  flow. 

But  sorrow  betides  the  luckless  wight 

Who  e'er  doth  the  phantom  revel  see — 
Ere  ever  a  year  pass  over  his  head, 

His  bed  with  the  drowned  of  the  wreck  shall  be. 
Seek  not  to  fathom  the^«  mysteries  dark — 

Seek  not  for  visions— but  pass  thy  way — 
Nor  question  the  crimes  of  the  sunken  bark : 

Let  them  sleep — let  them  sleep,  till  the  final  day. 

<  ^-^  » ■ 

[Written  for  Ballon 's  Pictorial.] 

THE    DACOTAH'S    CAPTIA^E. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  LEAD  MUTES  OF  IOWA. 

BY   BEX:    PEHLEY   POORE. 


"While  the  Spanish  colonists  ravaged  the  southern  ponion  of 
North  America  in  quest  of  gold,  and  the  English  planted  the 
germs  of  self-governing  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  French  were  but 
the  agents  of  home-merchants,  who  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the 
various  traffics,  and  -were  sustained  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  by  the 
strong  arm  of  military  power.  To  the  trading  association  in  par- 
ticular, we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  by  the  son  of  one 
of  the  members — the  intrepid  La  Salle.  In  his  day  lead  was  first 
discovered  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  but  the 
noted  JuUen  Du  Buque  was  the  first  who  taught  the  Indians  to 
collect  the  ore,  and  make  an  article  of  trade  of  it.  He  was  not 
onlva  brave,  but  a  crafty  man,  and  after  his  death  the  savages, 
in  compliance  with  his  dying  wish,  deposited  his  remains  upon  the 
summit  of  a  high  cliff  overlooking  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  se- 
curing the  mouth  of  the  mausoleum  with  a  massive  leaden  door 
of  a  ton  weight.  They  then  burned  his  dwellings  and  erased 
every  trace  of  civilized  life  around  his  settlements,  except  the 
orchards  planted  by  his  own  hands.  Vandal  whites  aftenvarda 
cat  up  the  door  to  sell,  but  the  name  of  Du  Buque  will  ever  be 
remembered  in  Iowa. 

Years  passed  away.  The  white  flag  of  France  no  longer  waved 
over  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  bold  frontiers- man,  advancing 
on  the  foremost  wave  of  civilization,  crossed  the  river  in  quest  of 
the  lead  ore,  game  and  fertile  soil.  One  of  the  first  settlements 
thus  established,  was  formed  by  a  party  from  Kentucky,  led  by 
the  grandsire  of  the  younger  generation — old  Joe  Bates,  a  noble 
specimen  of  a  frontiers -man.  Seventy  winters  had  whitened  his 
long  locks,  but  he  was  still  hale  and  hearty,  able  to  wield  an  axe 
with  any  of  his  sons,  or  to  draw  bead  on  a  rifle  with  that  fatal 
accuracy  of  aim  which  had  enabled  him  to  render  good  service 
at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  Selecting  a  good  locality  on  the 
very  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  old  Joe  and  his  sons  built  a  log 
cabin,  sturounded  by  a  stockade  to  keep  off  the  Dacotahs.  They 
then  surrounded  a  "clearing"  with  a  worm  fence,  deadened  the 
standing  trees  by  the  fatal  axe  circle,  and  planted  com.  .When 
their  com  was  well  above  ground  and  freed  from  weeds,  they 
began  to  '*  prospect  "  for  lead  ore. 

Thus  far  they  had  seen  no  Indians,  and  began  to  flatter  them- 
selves that  the  "  red-skins  "  had  left  the  country  to  their  peaceful 
possession,  but  the  wily  savages  had  kept  a  constant  watch  upon 
their  movements.  Perhaps,  had  they  confined  themselves  to  agri- 
cultural labors,  the  intraders  might  have  gone  unmolested,  espe- 
cially as  the  Dacotahs  wished  to  conciliate  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment into  a  profitable  treaty,  but  wlicn  pick-axes  were  wielded 
in  search  of  lead  ore,  the  destruction  of  the  pale-faces  was  resolved 
upon  in  council. 


The  first  object  of  savage  vengeance  was  the  oldest  son, 
Frank  Bates,  who  had  built  him  a  cabin  about  five  hundred  yards 
from  "  head  quarters,"  despite  the  warnings  of  old  Joe.  Frank, 
however,  had  no  fear  of  Indians,  and  lived  with  his  wife  and  their 
babe  in  great  happiness,  until  one  summer's  night,  when  he  was 
awakened  by  the  loud  barking  of  his  dogs.  Springing  from  his 
bed,  he  looked  through  an  opening  in  the  logs,  and  saw  to  his 
horror,  at  least  fifty  Dacotahs,  in  full  war  costume,  evidently  seek- 
ing the  easiest  way  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  cabin.  Arousing 
his  wife,  he  raised  a  cellar  trapdoor,  and  was  about  to  send  her 
down,  when  the  child  she  had  left  in  the  bed  began  to  cry. 

"  I  cannot  leave  my  babe,"  said  she. 

"  Nay,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  will  take  care  of  the  boy,"  and 
almost  forcing  her  do^vn  into  the  small  cellar,  he  closed  the  un- 
hinged door,  over  which  he  drew  a  large  chest.  Then,  seizing  his 
rifle  and  hatchet,  he  took  the  infant  and  ascended  to  the  loft  of 
the  cabin,  pulling  up  the  ladder  after  him.  A  moment  more,  the 
door  was  forced  from  its  hinges  and  the  Dacotahs  entered,  eager 
for  their  prey.  But  Bates  did  not  remain  to  watch  their  move- 
ments, for  lashing  his  boy  to  his  shoulders,  he  cautiously  opened 
a  shutter  in  the  gable  of  the  loft,  and  seeing  that  no  Indians 
were  beneath,  jumped  to  the  ground,  rifle  in  hand. 

Ere  he  had  traversed  his  little  garden,  the  air  resounded  with 
the  blood-chilling  tones  of  the  war-whoop,  and  a  volley  of  arrows 
rained  around  the  fugitive.  Happily  only  one  struck  him,  and 
that  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm,  so  that  he  kept  on,  straining 
every  nenx  to  reach  the  stockade  around  his  father's  cabin.  But 
ere  he  had  gone  many  paces  a  gigantic  Indian  overtook  him. 
Turning,  like  a  stag  at  bay,  he  faced  his  antagonist,  knocked  him 
down  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle  and  then  sped  on  his  way.  But 
now,  to  his  horror,  he  saw  a  large  body  of  the  Dacotahs  around 
his  father's  dwelling  as  he  approached,  firing  over  on  to  the  roofs 
of  the  cabins  with  arrows  to  which  burning  tow  was  attached. 

He  paused — but  the  cries  of  his  boy  aroused  him  to  a  sense  of 
his  own  danger  and  his  wife's  perilous  situation.  Directing  his 
steps  towards  the  river,  where  he  found  his  "  dug-out "  safely 
moored,  he  soon  was  paddling  across  the  river  to  a  settlement 
where  there  were  a  large  number  of  whites. 

Day  had  scarcely  dawned  on  the  succeeding  morning,  before 
twenty  miners,  good  men  and  true,  were  ready  to  accompany  him 
across  the  river.  They  cared  no  more  for  Dacotahs  than  for 
prairie-dogs,  and  acted  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  regardless 
of  consequences.  Crossing  above  his  residence,  young  Bates  led 
them  towards  his  clearing,  but  on  arriving  there,  nothing  remain- 
ed of  his  house  but  a  mouldering  pile  of  ashes.  His  beloved 
wife  had  evidently  perished  in  the  flames,  for  among  the  ashes 
and  chaiTed  beams  in  the  cellar  they  found  some  blackened  bones. 
Just  then  they  were  joined  by  old  Joe  Bates  and  two  of  his 
younger  sons,  armed  to  the  teeth.  They  were  delighted  to  seo 
Frank  alive,  for  they  had  feared  that  the  column  of  smoke  that 
had- arisen  from  his  cabin  was  his  monument,  but  now  they  did 
their  best  to  condole  with  him  in  their  rough  way.  He  said  but 
little,  but  secretly  vowed  to  avenge  his  wife's  death,  and  well  did 
he  keep  his  word.  To  have  seen  him,  no  one  would  have  sup- 
posed that  the  mild-looking,  slender-built  Frank  Bates  was  an  in- 
carnate demon  in  a  fight  with  the  Dacotahs,  yet  within  a  year  * 
after  his  cabin  was  burnt,  he  had  twenty  scalps  hanging  at  his 
girdle.   *'  Vengeance  "  seemed  his  only  thought — his  life's  desire. 

For  some  time  after  this  outrage,  the  Dacotahs  kept  away  from 
the  miners,  but  at  last  a  party  of  them  came  prowling  about,  and 
the  miners  determined  to  have  a  brush  with  them — who  was  so 
competent  to  head  the  party  as  that  sworn  enemy  of  the  "red- 
skins," Frank  Bates  1  The  party  engaged  two  Winnebagocs  as 
guides,  and  then  struck  into  the  forest,  following  a  recent  trail. 
The  third  night  of  their  journey,  the  wary  leader  insisted  on 
standing  sentry,  and  about  midnight  the  clear  crack  of  his  rifle 
awakened  every  sleeper.  In  an  instant,  every  man  was  on  his 
feet,  rifle  in  hand,  ready  to  repel  any  lurking  foe,  but  a  low  whis- 
tle from  Frank  announced  there  was  no  danger.  Morning  came, 
and  as  the  party  crowded  around  the  sentinel  to  leam  the  cause 
of  the  alarm,  he  merely  pointed  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  huge 
bear;  a  nearer  approach  to  the  object  discovered  to  their  astonish- 
ment the  grim  visage  of  a  dead  Dacotah,  enveloped  in  the  skin 
of  a  gigantic  bmin,  who,  thus  disguised,  had  attempted  to 
reconnoitre  the  position  of  the  frontiers-men. 

Frank  now  felt  assured  they  were  near  their  enemy,  and  fol- 
lowed the  trail  in  silence,  ou  the  alert  for  their  foe.  On  reaching 
the  summit  of  a  knoll,  they  saw  the  village  before  them — a  col- 
lection of  high,  conical  tents,  made  of  dressed  buffalo-skins  sew- 
ed together,  and  ornamented  with  rude  representations  of  the 
battle  or  the  chase.  On  the  outskirts  were  the  squaws,  engaged 
in  the  laborious  occupations  which  fall  to  their  lot.  Their  infants, 
tightly  bound  to  straight  strips  of  bark,  were  tied  to  small,  bent- 
over  birches,  which  gently  danced  them  to  sleep,  and  the  boys  of 
the  village,  with  bow  and  arrow,  were  firing  at  the  representation 
of  a  Kansas  hunter.  In  the  centre  of  the  village,  before  the  tow- 
erin"-  tent  of  the  chief,  sat  the  braves,  smoking  their  tomahawk 
pipes  with  stoical  gravity. 

The  white  men  looked  at  the  priming  of  their  rifles,  put  their 
sharp  hunting-knives  between  their  teeth,  and  with  a  deafening 
veil  rushed  doiMi  through  the  frightened  squaws,  ere  the  Dacotahs 
could  comprehend  what  caused  the  alarm.  Dashing  into  the 
startled  group  of  warriors  ^vith  fierce  war-whoops,  they  dealt 
destruction  around  them.  The  chief  was  the  first  slain,  bravely 
defending  himself  and  encouraging  his  warriors,  who  nobly  strug- 
gled to  avenge  his  death,  but  all  in  vain. 

Frank  Bates  fought  like  a  demon,  but  at  one  time  was  nearly 
a  victim  to  a  stalwort  warrior.  But  on  glancing  at  his  opponent, 
Frank  recognized,  in  a  gay  red  handkerchief  around  his  head,  his 
marriage  gift  to  his  lost  wife.     This  added  renewed  strength  to 


his  body  and  increased  activity  to  his  fury,  as  he  seized  his  assail- 
ant with  his  left  arm,  lifted  him  from  the  ground,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  nervous  force  thrust  his  knife  into  his  heart.  This 
decided  the  battle,  for  the  surviving  Dacotahs,  panic-struck  at 
the  sudden  attack,  rushed  to  tlie  spot  where  their  horses  were 
tethered  and  escaped  into  the  forest.  XTpwards  of  fifty  dead  war- 
riors remained  on  the  bloody  field  and  others  grievously  wounded, 
but  not  a  single  white  man  was  seriously  injured. 

The  women  and  children  fled  to  the  woods,  and  the  whites 
found  an  abundance  of  plunder,  comprising  blankets,  rich  furs, 
horses,  dried  meat  and  tents.  But  Frank  Bates  felt  sad  at  heart, 
for  the  sight  of  this  memento  of  his  wife  made  him  fear  she  had 
been  tortured  before  perishing  in  the  flames.  Night  came  on, 
and  feeling  positive  that  he  could  not  sleep,  he  volunteered  to  keep 
watch.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  as  he  was  pacing 
his  solitary  round,  planning  new  schemes  of  vengeance,  he  beard 
a  light  step  approach  from  the  thicket. 

Frank,  at  fii-st,  raised  his  rifle  to  shoot  down  the  intruder,  but  a 
secret  influence  led  him  to  call  out;  "Who  comes  ?" 

"Are  you  a  white  man  ?"  was  the  reply,  in  tones  that  pro- 
duced an  indescribable  cflTect  upon  the  stout-hearted  pioneer. 

"Yes,  and  you  ?" 

"I  am  Frank  Bates's  wife,  who  was  taken  prisoner  over  on  the 
Mississippi,"  and  as  she  spoke,  she  advanced. 

The  rifle  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Frank  stood  as  if  under  tho 
influence  of  a  magic  spell.  His  hands  were  convulsively  clenched, 
his  hair  stood  erect  on  his  head,  a  shiver  ran  through  his  frame, 
and  he  tottered  back  several  paces.  But  not  so  the  female,  who 
had  recognized  her  husband  as  she  drew  near,  and  now  exclaimed 
as  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms  : 

"Frank  !  my  own  Frank  !     Do  you  not  know  your  vrife  V 

Tes,  it  was  his  long-mouraed  bride,  her  features  stamped  with 
sorrow,  but  still  retaining  her  early  beauty.  Mutual  explanations 
followed,  and  when  the  delighted  wife  learned  the  safety  of  her 
boy,  all  her  hardships  vanished.  It  now  appeared  that  when  the 
Indians  had  entered  Bates's  house,  they  found  a  keg  of  whiskey 
which  they  drank  freely,  and  then  plundered  cverj'thing.  removing 
the  chest  in  their  researches.  Soon  two  of  them  quarrelled  for  the 
handkerchief  Bates  had  seen  the  day  previous,  and  drawing  their 
sealp-knives,  one  speedily  received  a  mortal  stab,  and  fell  directly 
upon  the  trap  door,  through  which  his  blood  ran  upon  the  hidden 
wife.  She,  believing  that  it  came  from  the  veins  of  her  husband, 
shrieked  aloud,  thus  betraving  her  place  of  concealment.  Drag- 
ging her  forih,  her  captors  bound  her,  then  rifling  the  cabin,  ap- 
plied the  torch.  The  body  of  the  slain  Dacotah  was  consumed, 
and  over  his  bones  Bates  had  mourned  as  for  those  of  his  wife. 

That  day  they  "packed"  the  plunder  upon  what  horses  the  Da- 
cotahs had  left,  and  started  for  their  homes,  which  they  regained 
in  safety.  The  proceeds  of  Frank  Bates's  share  of  the  spoils 
enabled  him  to  rebuild  his  house,  but  this  time  close  to  that  of  his 
father  and  enclosed  with  a  high  stockade.  The  Dacotahs,  how- 
ever, never  returned,  and  in  the  course  of  time  were  driven  to  the 
Far  West.  Frank  Bates  is  now  one  of  the  wealthiest  land-hold- 
ers in  Iowa,  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  Judge  of  the  County 
Court,  and  Major  General  of  militia.  Time  has  dealt  leniently 
with  him  and  his  wife,  but  neither  forgets  her  captivity.  Their 
son  never  passes  the  scene  of  his  father's  flight  on  that  memora- 
ble night,  without  feeling  a  renewed  sense  of  his  filial  obligations, 
and  a  deeper  love  for  his  boyhood's  home. 
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This  is  a  concise  and  well-written  resume  of  the  history  of  the  war  in  the 
East,  from  the  opeoiog  of  the  Turkish  campaign  to  the  present  time,  and  very 
valuable  for  reference.     It  is  for  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Harpee's  Gazetteee  op  the  World- — The  teuth  and  concloding  nnm1>er  of 
this  valuable  work,  which  forms  a  large  8vo.  of  more  than  190O  double  column 
pages,  illustrated  by  seven  colored  maps,  has  just  made  its  appearance.  It  is 
for  sale  by  Burnham  Brothers.  Comhill,  and  Kedding  &  Co.,  State  Street. 

IXEZ.    A  TaXi  of  the  Alamo.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,    1855.    12mo. 

pp.  29S. 

We  have  often  wondered  that  Texas,  whose  history  is  so  full  of  romance, 
from  the  period  of  the  first  settlement  to  that  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  had 
never  been  adopted  by  an  able  writer  as  the  locality  of  some  stirring  fiction. 
The  wort  before  us  relate.*  to  Texan  scenes,  and  is  writtea  with  much  spirit, 
though  the  author  is  £ir  from  having  reaped  the  field.  It  has  many  elements 
of  popularity.  For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co,,  Stat*  Street,  and  Burnham  Broth- 
ers, Comhill. 

North  A.^■D  Sotrre,    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers, 

This  is  not,  as  the  title  suggests,  an  American  novel  of  the  Eeecher  Stowe 
school,  but  a  reprint  of  a  deeply  interesting  and  powerful  fiction,  by  the  gifted 
writer  of  "Mary  Barton."'  It  forms  No.  19S  of  Harper's  Library  of  Select 
Novels,  and  may  be  obtained  of  Burnham  Brothers,  Comhill,  and  Redding  & 
Co,,  State  Street. 

The  Sons  of  the  Smss.    Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Grambo  &   Co.    1855. 

12mo.    pp.  S23. 

Thank  fortune  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  and  therefore  do  not  feci 
called  upon  to  eulogize  or  attack  this  *•  history  of  the  rise,  progress  and  destiny 
of  the  AmcricJin  party,"  which  ^vill  doubtless  be  read  with  avidity  by  those 
who  espouse  the  doctrines  of  that  party,  and  bandied  with  severity  by  those 
whooppose  them.  For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 
Tbe  Imtlms,     a  Story  of  Mo/krn  Life.     Philadelphia :  T,  B.  Peterson.     1855. 

We  have  already  noticed  this  charming  book  and  neat  edition,  and  can  only 
repeat  our  hejirty  recommendation  of  it.  No  one  with  the  slightest  pretension 
to  literary  taste  can  read  it  without  being  charmed  ^vith  it.  It  is  worthy  to 
stand  on  the  same  shelf  with  Don  Quixote  and  the  Antiquary,  and  we  venture 
to  siy.  will  be  taken  down  as  often.  Go  at  once  to  Redding  &  Co.'s  and  buy 
a  copy. 

The  Natctre  op  Evn,.    By  Hexet  James.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

12mo.    pp.  348. 

This  work  is  a  reply  to  the  Rev,  Edward  Beecher's  '*  Conflict  of  Ages,"  and 
treats  of  tbe  most  momentous  questions  that  agitate  the  human  soul.  The 
author  professes  to  present  "  a  more  exact  formula  of  the  controversy  between 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  between  philosophy  and  Christianity,  than  has 
hitherto  been  popularly  attained,"  It  is  written  with  great  eamestnfc'is  and 
vigor,  and  is  evidently  the  fruit  of  deep  thought  and  laborious  study.  For 
sale  by  Redding  &-Co. 
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THE  PLAIKS  AAD  CALIt'ORMA. 

George  II.  Campbell,  Esq.,  of  California,  has  announced  his 
intention  of  publishing  in  a  large  and  illustrated  Svo.  volume,  a 
complete  guide  to  the  traveller,  from  the  vallcvof  the  Mississippi 
to  the  eastern  line  of  the  Gold  State,  and  a  full  account  of  the 
resources,  business  and  history  of  our  great  El  Dorado,  affording 
a  fund  of  practical  and  reliable  information,  which  will  be  at  once 
interesting  to  the  general  reader  and  invaluable  to  those  who  seek 
a  fortune  or  a  home  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Jlr.  Campbell 
has  been  a  resideut  of  the  laud  of  gold  since  1S49;  but,  deter- 
mined to  give  no  statement  upon  hearsay,  he  is  organizing  an 
exploring  and  engineering  expedition  on  a  large  scale,  of  wliich 
he  will  take  the  command  in  person,  and  the  results  of  which  will 
he  presented  in  his  work.  In  the  whole  range  of  our  acquaintance 
we  know  of  no  one  more  peculiarly  fitted  to  accomplish  the  task 
he  has  laid  out.  He  possesses  ample  means,  is  resolute,  energetic 
and  reliable,  and  is  withal  a  vigorous  and  pleasing  writer.  We 
have  the  fullest  faith  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  projects,  and 
the  brilliant  success  of  his  book. 


Mi:SICAL  EVEKT. 

The  opening  of  the  Academy  of  JIusic,  New  York,  under  the 
auspices  of  Ole  Bull,  Strakosch,  and  Max  Maretzek,  was  quite 
an  event  for  the  Gothamites.  Verdi's  Eigoletto  was  selected  for 
the  opening  attraction.  Madame  Maretzek,  Madame  Strakosch, 
and  Signori  Rocco,  Coletti  and  Bolciono  divided  the  applause  of 
an  overflowing  house.  The  chorus  of  the  Academy  is  large  and 
effective,  and  the  orchestra  a  well-balanced  one.  The  libretto  of 
Rigoletto  is  taken  from  Victor  Hugo's  " Le  Boi  S' Amuse"  a 
powerful  play,  but  revolting  from  the  horror  of  its  incidents. 


As  UNEXPECTED  RiTAL. — Certainly  New  York,  the  queen  of 
the  Atlantic,  never  expected  to  see  Chicago,  the  queen  of  the 
lakes,  become  her  rival  in  the  navigation  of  the  ocean.  Yet  this 
is  now  likely  to  be  the  case.  A  house  in  Chicago  announces  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  line  between  that  city  and  Liverpool.  If 
this  attempt  is  crowned  with  success — which  would  not  be  at  all 
surprising,  by  the  way — Chicago,  placed  on  the  threshold  of  the 
half-wild  regions  of  the  northwest,  may  become  in  time  the  great 
centre  of  European  immigration. 


House  a>'d  Land. — "We  refer  our  readers  to  an  advertisement 
in  another  column,  of  a  desirable  piece  of  property  now  offered  for 
sale  in  the  pleasant  town  of  Winchester,  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  railroad  starion. 


Ak  Adtantage. — One  peculiarity  of  the  new  steam  fire-engine, 
Wales  Greenwood,  is  that  it  does  not  drink  brandy  or  throw  brick- 
bats, savs  a  Cincinnati  admirer  of  "  de  masheen." 


Hard  Times. — A  mocking-bird  was  sold  at  auction  in  Philar 
delphia,  recently,  for  S47,  and  a  pet  poodle  for  S25. 


SPLINTERS. 


The  skaring  on  Jamaica  Pond  was  kept  up  to  the  last 

■with  the  greatest  spirit. 

The  new  Winthrop  school-house  in  this  city  was  lately 

dedicated  with  appropriate  and  interesting  ceremonies. 

Jlrs.  John  "Wood,  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  had  an  over- 
flowing house  at  her  benefit.     She  is  a  charming  actress. 

....  Banvard's  panorama  of  the  Holy  Land  continues  to  at- 
tract large  audiences  to  the  Horticultural  Hall. 

Mayor  "Wood,  of  New  York,  is  the  terror  of  the  mock  auc- 
tioneers.    He  makes  them  disgorge  their  plunder. 

The  ice  in  the  Ohio  river  at  "Wheeling,  Va.,  caused  very 

great  damage  and  loss  when  it  broke  up. 

A  new  tenor  singer,  Signor  Brignoli,  is  creating  a  great 

sensation  in  New  York,  if  we  may  believe  the  papers. 

....  Rousseau  says  French  mosic  must  be  bawled — we  have 
heard  it  squalled  in  our  day. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  it  is  stated,  laid  the  foundation  of  his 

fortune  by  selling  "furs  and  pianos  " — an  odd  mixture. 

Eleazer  Williams  was  lately  in  the  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

He  don't  think  of  dethroning  Louis  Napoleon  just  now. 

The  clipper  ship  Great  Republic  is  now  on  her  way  to 

London.     She  is  yet  a  monstrous  craft — upwards  of  3000  tons. 

Lucy  Stone  is  lecturing  on  the  subject  of  woman's  rights 

in  Michigan.     Her  appearance  is  said  to  be  quite  manly. 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  going  to  have  a  new  constitution 

• — the  old  one  being  about  used  up. 

It  is  said  that  the  steamer  Massachusetts  has  -violated  the 

neutrality  laws  of  the  "United  States. 

The  Canadian  Parliament  will  probably  abolish  the  duty 

on  newspapers — a  good  move,  though  rather  late. 

....  In  Michigan  it  snowed  lately  twenty-two  days.  About 
enough  for  a  couple  of  years,  at  least. 

....  The  patriotic  fund  already  i-aised  in  Canada  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  amounts  to  S25,000. 

....  Wood  is  retailing  at  Si  6  per  cord  at  Cliicago.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  purchase  more  than  half  a  cord  at  a  time. 

....  One  of  the  county  jails  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  haviui^ 
been  vacant  for  several  weeks,  is  now  rented  to  families. 


LETTER  FROM  P^VRIS. 

Pakib,  Feb.  22, 1855- 
Friesd  Ballou  : — ^A  line  or  two  from  this  gay  capital,  where 
I  purpose  remaining  till  spring,  when  I  accompany  the  G.'s  to 
Italy,  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  you,  and  even  though  you 
print  it,  I  shall  not  find  fault  with  you.  Since  I  have  been  here  I 
have  seen  so  many  sights  that  I  do  not  know  what  to  write  about. 
You  may  understand  this  prediciiment — the  French  call  it  Vemlar- 
rass  rff5  riclicsses.  Of  course  you  would  not  thank  me  for  attempt- 
ing to  describe  monuments  which  have  been  described  over  and 
over  again,  and  which  from  time  to  time  you  offer  in  the  shape  of 
pictures  to  your  readers — the  only  way  in  which  architecture  is 
understandable — as  perhaps  Willis  would  say.  As  for  describing 
the  people  and  their  pursuits,  not  being  a  practised  writer,  I  don't 
know  where  to  begin ;  so  don't  blame  me  for  being  confused  in 
my  crude  efforts  to  amuse  you.  The  tamival  is  over ;  and  if  I 
may  credit  those  who  have  pa.'sed  several  winters  here,  it  was 
rather  "slow,"  though,  if  that  be  the  case,  I'm  sure  I  can't  fancy 
what  a  "fast"  carnival  is.     The 

"  Masking  and  mumming, 
Guitariog  and  6truminiDg," 

were  enough  to  satisfy  a  sober  citizen  like  myself  from  the  land 
of  steady  habits.  As  I  made  it  a  point  to  go  to  all  the  principal 
balls,  I  have  had  enough  of  folly  and  frolic,  I  assure  you,  and  I 
am  not  sony  that  we  are  to  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and 
rcp'ent  of  our  sins  for  forty  days.  There  is  a  mi-careme,  however, 
when  all  the  row  revives,  and  people  are  mad  again  for  a  brief 
period.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  gayety,  it  was  painful  to  see,  in 
the  public  places,  some  of  the  pale  and  languid  invalid  offieers, 
returned  from  the  Crimea.  There  are  a  good  many  returned  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  in  and  about  Paris,  and  the  first  arrival  caused 
a  good  deal  of  sensation,  but  wc  are  used  to  the  spectacle  now.  I 
see  by  the  papers  that  you  have  had  what  was  called  an  open  win- 
ter. The  first  pait  of  the  season  here  was  very  warm  and  spring- 
like— flowers  blooming  in  the  open  air  in  the  Lusemboui^,  bat 
latterly  we  have  had  snapping  times,  and  even  last  month  snow 
enough  for  sleighing.  The  emperor  turned  out  to  enjoy  it  while  it 
lasted,  driving  a  very  stylish  pair.  Some  of  the  nobles  and  sport- 
ing characters  followed  the  example,  with  odd  contrivances  shaped 
like  swans,  bears,  boars  and  other  animals.  One  or  two  Russian 
sledges — not  driven  by  Russians  though — were  on  the  track. 
Snow  rarely  falls  in  Paris  in  sufficient  quantities  for  sleighing. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  nuisance — as  indeed  it  is  here,  and  is  taken  up 
in  carts  by  the  scavengers  and  dumped  into  the  Seine. 

I  have  been  several  times  to  see  Rachel,  the  tragedienne,  per- 
form, but  do  not  count  myself  among  her  most  ardent  admirers, 
perhaps  because  I  am  not  yet  sufficiently  familiar  with  spoken 
French  to  follow  her  withont  the  book.  New  comers,  American 
and  English,  usually  buy  books  of  the  play,  as  our  Italian  opera- 
goers  do,  and  as,  in  the  classic  dramas  of  Racine,  Comeille,  etc., 
not  a  word  is  omitted  on  the  stage,  you  can  veiy  easily  follow 
them,  particularly  in  tragedy.  The  rustling  produced  by  the 
simultaneous  turning  over  of  two  or  three  hundred  leaves  when 
the  bottom  of  a  page  is  reached,  produces  an  odd  effect.  But  the 
French  never  laugh,  for  they  are  particularly  indulgent  to  foreign- 
ers who  are  striving  to  master  the  language,  and  just  now  the 
English  are  in  high  favor.  Rachel  is  very  thin,  and  uses  very 
little  action.  I  do  not  think  she  would  have  thought  of  visiting 
America,  but  for  the  war  between  France  and  Russia.  St.  Peters- 
burg was  a  perfect  El  Dorado  to  her. 

Everybody  here  is  talking  about  the  Great  Exhibition  of  May 
next,  when  there  will  probably  be  more  people  in  Paris  than  ever 
assembled  within  its  walls.  I  do  hope  America  will  be  well  rep- 
resented in  her  arts  and  manufactures.  The  building  is  advancing 
rapidly,  though  not  so  rapidly  as  I  should  think  they  would  have 
driven  it.  You  have  doubtless  seen  prints  of  the  plan.  The 
Frenchmen  say  it  will  far  outshine  the  London  Crystal  Palace. 
Over  the  main  entrance  is  a  colossal  figure  of  France  extending 
her  hands  to  smaller  figures,  typifying  Art  and  Industry.  The 
Great  Hall  will  be  illuminated  by  painted  glass  windows.  Its 
arches  h^ve  a  noble  elevation  and  sweep,  and  a  rich  effect.  The 
galleries,  too,  are  very  broad,  arched,  floored  with  oak,  and  reach- 
ed by  steps  of  solid  stone.  The  interior  is  painted  a  sort  of  neu- 
tral tint,  which  color,  as  is  well  kno^vn,  harmonizes  with  or  re- 
lieves every  other ;  so  that  the  full  effect  will  be  given  to  the  most 
brilliant  wares  exposed  within  it.  The  hotel  and  lodging-house- 
keepers expect  to  make  fortunes  during  the  exhibition.  I  hare 
no  doubt  they  will  do  well.  But  I  have  reached  the  end  of  my 
paper,  and  will  not  bore  you  any  longer  with  my  crudities.  * 
******  K.  c. 

GRArEs. — E.  A.  McKay,  Esq.,  of  Naples,  Ontario  county,  N. 
Y.,  raised  from  one  acre  of  land  eleveri  thousand  pounds  of  Isabella 
grapes.  Isabellas  commanded  readily  in  our  market  last  fall 
twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  At  that  price  the  produce  of  this 
single  acre  would  have  brought  S2750 ;  at  only  twenty  cents,  they 
would  have  brought  S2200. 


Photographs. — We  have  seen  some  likenesses  produced  by 
Masury  &  Silsbee,  at  299  1-2  Washington  Street,  that  we  believe 
have  never  been  equalled  in  this  art  for  perfection  of  finish. 
Their  rooms  are  truly  a  gallery  of  art. 


Proceeds  of  the  French  Ball. — The  receipts  of  the  French 
ball  at  Union  Hall  were  S338  50 ;  expenses,  S207  62 ;  leaving  a 
balance  of  S130  88  for  the  French  Benevolent  Society. 


Fruits  of  War. — Although  the  Russian  foreign  commerce  is 
small,  the  English  have  captured  92  Russian  prize  vessels. 


GROUP  OF  AKUI^VLS. 

On  the  last  page  will  be  found  the  representation  of  a  number 
of  animals,  drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  like 
our  preceding  illustrations  of  Natural  History.  No.  1  is  the 
Opossum.  This  singular  animal  is  hunted  for  its  flesh,  which  is 
very  good  eating.  It  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  is  noted  for 
its  cunning — often  feigning  itself  dead,  and  then  Stealing  away 
when  the  hunter's  vigilance  is  lulled.  No.  2,  the  Kangaroo,  is  a 
native  of  New  Holland  and  "V"an  Diemen's  land.  The  power  of 
its  body  lies  chiefly  in  its  hind-legs.  Its  leaps  are  prodigious. 
The  female  kangaroo  carries  its  young  about  in  a  kind  of  pouch. 
The  Australians  feed  largely  on  its  flesh.  No.  3,  the  Raccoon, 
is  a  well  known  inhabitant  of  Canada  and  North  America.  It  is 
much  sought  for,  for  the  beauty  of  its  fur.  Its  food  is  principally 
smaller  animals  and  insects.  It  is  easily  tamed.  No.  4,  the 
Tapir,  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  elephant  and  hog.  It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres. 
It  is  fond  of  water,  and  capable  of  remaining  a  long  time  below 
the  surface.  Its  principal  food  is  vegetable.  It  is  quite  gentle  in 
its  disposition,  but  can  defend  itself  with  its  powerful  teeth  when 
attacked.  No.  5,  the  Asiatic  Buffalo,  is  a  large  and  powerful 
animal,  and  a  formidable  antagonist  even  to  the  tiger.  It  has 
long  been  domesticated  in  India,  where  its  great  strength  renders 
it  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  labors  of  the  field.  No.  6,  the 
Arabian  Camel,  IS  a  fine  representation  of  the  "  Desert  Ship," 
the  wealth  of  the  nomadic  tribes.  No.  7  is  the  Bactrian  or  two 
humped  camel.  No,  8,  the  Llama,  a  native  of  South  America, 
resembles  the  camel  in  many  particulars — particularly  in  its 
endurance  of,  or  rather  provision  against,  thirst.  The  wool  is 
valuable,  particularly  that  of  the  Alpacca  species,  and  its  flesh  is 
relished  by  the  South  Americans.  They  are  used,  when  tamed, 
as  beasts  of  burthen.  No.  9,  the  Koodoo,  a  native  of  South  Af- 
rica, is  a  large  but  agile  animal,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
beautifully  shaped  spiral  horns.  No.  10,  the  Springbok,  is  a 
beautiful  animal  of  Africa,  famous  for  its  wonderful  agility.  No. 
11,  the  Eland,  another  African  animal,  is  the  largest  of  the  ante- 
lope tribe,  exceeding  an  ox  in  size.  No.  12.  the  Duck-billed 
Platypus,  a  native  of  New  Holland,  almost  appears  to  be  a  link 
between  the  aquatic  birds  and  the  mammalia.  It  is  covered  with 
fur  like  that  of  an  otter.  Its  spurs  discharge  poison  like  the 
fangs  of  serpents.  No.  13,  the  Hippopotamus,  is  an  exclusive 
inhabitant  of  Africa.  It  is  quiet  and  inoffensive  if  undisturbed. 
The  Dutch  colonists  of  South  Africa  eat  its  fat  salted,  and  call  it 
Zee-Koe  Speck,  or  sea-cow's  bacon.  No.  1-1,  the  Armadillo,  in- 
habits the  warm  parts  of  America,  and  feeds  on  carrion,  insects 
and  fruit.  Its  defensive  shell  resembles  the  plate  armor  of 
Charles  the  first's  time.  It  burrows  with  great  rapidity  under 
the  earth,  and  can  only  be  forced  out  by  smoke  or  water. 


Our  Advertisements. — Our  readers  will  perceive,  by  a 
glance  at  our  advertising  page,  that  it  contains  both  novelty  and 
variety — forming  a  sort  of  business  directory,  of  value  to  res- 
idents, and  interesting  also  to  persons  at  a  distance,  as  a  guide  to 
the  most  flourishing  establishments  in  our  great  seaboard  cities. 
It  also  chronicles  the  new  publications  of  interest  issued  by  the 
leading  houses  of  the  United  States. 


"  Kate  Aylesfoed." — Charles  J.  Peterson,  Philadelphia,  baa 
in  press  a  highly  interesting  tale  of  the  Refugees,  embracing  much 
of  revolutionary  incident,  with  the  above  title,  which,  from  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  author's  powers,  we  doubt  not  will 
prove  popular.  Mr.  P.  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  to 
the  public  as  publisher  of  the  Ladies'  National  Magazine,  and  as 
editor  of  one  of  the  leading  Philadelphia  daily  journals. 


Soup  to  the  Poor. — Upwards  of  400  gallons  of  soup  are 
given  daily  to  the  poor  at  the  three  city  soup  houses.  The 
soup  is  estimated  to  cost  the  city  about  ten  cents  per  gallon. 

jSIARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  R«v.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Charles  Anderson  to  Miss  Geoi^iana 
Messer;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Coles  to  Miss  Sarah  B.  Pettigrew, 
of  Kitterv,  Me.;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  M.  S.  Burr  to  Mu«  Sarah  M.  Perry; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington,  Mr.  Nathan  U.  ChamK'rl-in.  of  Cambridge,  to  Mis3 
Hannah  S.  Tewbsbury:  bv  Kev.  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Daniel  E.  Dacie  to  Miss 
Abbie  \V'.  Goldthwait;  bv'Uev.  Dr.  Xeale,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Wild.  Jr..  to  Miss 
Rebecca  B.  Robert--  — At"CharIe=town,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Flint,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Fen- 
erty,  of  Sackville,  N.  S.,  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Southwick.— At  Cambridge,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Spalding,  Mr  Rinaldo  Stansel  to  Miss  Caroline  B.  Goodnow.  both  of 
Charlestown. — At  Dorchester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bulfinch,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Silsby,  of 
Roxbury,  to  Mis?  Lydi.v  Clapp.— At  Somcrville,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Lyman 
Rhoades.  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Marion  W.  IMiitmore. — At  Dedbam.  by  Rev.'  Dr. 
Lamson,'AVimam  L.  G.  Pierce,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln,  to  Miss  Isabel  M.  Carret.  of 
Trinidad  de  Cuba.— At  Sutton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Chase,  of  Wilkinsville.  Mr.  Augus- 
tu.s  J.  Leland  to  Miss  Caroline  A." McNeil,  formerly  of  Wilmot.  N.  S.— At  Dan- 
versport.  by  Rev.  Mr.  ChafSn,  Mr.  Charles  F.  A\'orthen  to  Miss  Augusta  Har- 
vey.—At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Howe.  Mr.  David  Knox  to  Miss  Caroline  Dela- 
meter.—At  Clinton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  ^Hnchester,  Mr.  J.  M.  Batohelder.  of  San 
Francisco,  to  Miss  Lizzie  A.  Mitchell.— At  Montpolicr,  Tt.,  by  Rev.  Eli  Ballou, 
Rev.  G.  Y.  Maxham,  of  Mcdford,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Demis  Adeline  Ballou. 

O  E  A  T  H  S . 

In  this  city,  Mr.  William  Wildes.  3S;  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Holmes  Cush- 
man,  56;  Mrs.  Susan,  wife  of  Mr.  William  Jones;  Mr.  John  J.  Ungerty.20; 
Mrs.  Marv  C,  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  U.  Crosby.  25 ;  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  wife  of  Mr. 
Albert  E.Jordan,  18;  Mrs.  Lvdia  Doak.  70;  Widow  Hannah  Foster,  So:  Mr. 
I>;ra  Allen, 63;  Mr.  George  Harris,  Jr.. 44;  Widow  Susin  Little,  formerly  of 
Wells,  Me.— Ac  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Susannah  Parker.  92.— At  Cjimbridgoport, 
Mrs.  Marv  L..  wifeof  Mr.  R.Hcnrv  Fuller,  2S.— At  Brighton,  Widow  Mary 
Alexander,  late  of  Bo.«tou,  85.— At  Watertown.  Miss  Snsjin  S.  Sh.irp.  26.— At 
Dedham.  Mrs.  Maria  E.,  wife  of  Henry  Comcrais,  Esq..  2S.— At  Medford.  Mrs. 
Ellen  K.  Coggin.  35.— At  Gloucester,  Miss  Susan  Hutchinson.  59.— At  New- 
buryport,  ^\idow  Sarah  Kcttell,  89;  Mr.  Samuel  Lunt,  76;  Mrs.  Catliarme 
G.,  wife  of  Mr.  AllVed  Hale.  29— At  Plvniouth.  Mrs.  ReOccca  Hathawuy, 
S3.— At  Enfield.  Thomas  Carev.  Esq.  84.- At  Clinton.  IHr.  J.  C.  Ivittrodgo. 
48.- At  Ilaverbill.  Widow  Sarah  Duston  WhiU-ikcr.  S9.  She  w^^  supposed  to 
be  the  last  surviving  great-grandchild  of  Hannah  Duston,  who  m.'%s.<«cred  the 
Indians  in  1697.— At  Andovcr.  Daniel  Fox.  75.— At  Rowley.  Mr.  \i,ide  log^- 
well,  86.— At  Taunton,  Mrs.  Ruthv  Dean.  70;  Mr.  William  C.  Hood,  Gl.—At 
Fall  River,  Mr.  Joseph  Malcom.  34:  Mr.  lsa»c  Thrasher.  65.— At  Barrc.  Mr. 
William  Ckrk,  54;  Mr.  Harrison  Newton,  52.— At  Providence,  B.  1.,  Mrs. 
Thankful  Gage,  89.— At  Bethel,  Me.,  Ellen  Mirah,  d.iughtcr  of  Mr.  Alonxoand 
Mrs.  Kancy  .\.  Howe,  IS  months  and  13  d.^.-*. 
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CHARLES  GORDOX  GREECE, 

EDITOR     OF     THE     BOSTOS      TOST. 

The  United  Slates,  at  the  date  of  the  last 
ceasus,  rejoiced  in  no  fewer  than  1372  mem- 
bers of  the  editorial  profession,  whose  busy 
peas  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  rclipion, 
literatare,  politics,  statistics,  art,  in  short, 
omnAus  rebus  et  qnihusdain  aliis,  for  in  this 
countrv  the  press  is  the  great  mouthpiece 
of  every  sentiment  and  interest.  Of  the  al- 
most innumeraMc  host  of  American  editors, 
no  one  is  better  known  than  the  j^entieman 
whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle, and  whose  manly  and  handsome  fea- 
tures are  presented  in  the  accompanying:  en- 
pravino^.  Charles  Gordon  Greene  was  bom 
in  the  town  of  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  July  1, 
1804.  His  family  was  hii^hly  respectable, 
and  his  father,  Nathaniel  Greene,  was  a  law- 
ver  by  profession.  His  uncle,  Samuel 
Greene,  was  lately  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  in  JCew  Hampshire. 
In  181 1,  the  parents  of  younjj  Greene  re- 
moved to  Virfrinia,  and  Charles  accompan- 
ied them.  The  following  year  his  father 
died,  and  he  returned  with  his  widowed 
mother  to  his  native  State.  Subsequently, 
while  living  with  his  brother  Nathaniel  at 
Haverhill,  in  this  State,  he  enjoyed  the  edu- 
cational advantages  atfbrded  by  Bradford 
Academy,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  cel- 
ebrated i^n.-ceptor  Greenleaf,  who  still  lives 
to  enjoy  the  prosperity'  of  his  distinguished 
pupil.  His  school  days  ended,  he  became 
an  apprentice  of  his  brother,  at  that  time 
printer,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Essex 
Patriot.  Hi.*  aftcnvards  continued  his  ap- 
prenliceshij)  in  the  office  of  a  Mr.  Lamson, 
at  Exeter,  X.  H.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  came  to  Boston  and  entered  the  office  of 
his  brother  Nathaniel,  who  was  then  pub- 
lishing the  "  Boston  Statesman."  Here  he 
remained  until  1825,  when  he  removed  to 
Taonton,  where  he  published  and  edited  the 
Free  Press.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Bos- 
ton, and  published  the  Boston  Spectator, 
Charles  Atwood,  editor.  After  relinquish- 
ing his  interest  in  this  publication,  he  be- 
came connected  for  a  brief  period  with  the 
Statesman.  In  1827,  he  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  became  a  partner  wiih  James 
A.  Jones,  in  the  publication  of  a  daily  pa- 
per called  the  National  Palladium,  which 
was  the  first  journal  in  Pennsylvania  to  ad- 
vocate the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to 
the  presidency.  In  the  spring  of  182S,  he 
was  connected  with  the  United  States  Tele- 
graph newspaper,  at  Washington,  owned 
and  conducted  by  General  Duff  Greene,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  the  autumn  preced- 
ing the  election  of  General  Jackson,  when 
he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  has  since  been  permanently 
established.  After  succ-eeding  his  brother  Nailianiel,  as  joint 
proprietor  and  publisher,  with  Benjamin  True,  of  the  Statesman, 
he  became  sole  owner  of  the  establishment,  and  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1831,  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Boston 
Sloming  Post.  Mr.  Greene  brought  to  this  enterprise  the  fruits 
of  a  varied  experience  as  an  editor  and  publisher,  a  competent 
knowledge  of  men  and  affairs,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
popular  topics  of  the  day,  a  vigorous  and  practised  pen,  and  a 
hearty  love  of  his  profession.  He  was  blessed  with  a  happy  tem- 
perament, and  knew  how  to  be  a  warm  partisan  without  ceasing 


CHARLtS  GORDON  GBELNE. 


to  be  a  gentleman.  It  could  not  be  said  of  him,  as  Goldsmith 
wrote  of  Burke,  that  he  "  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for 
mankind."  While  a  vigorous  champion  of  the  political  princi- 
pli  s  h.-*  espousiJd,  he  had  never,  as  an  editor,  neglected  those  gen- 
eral public  interests  which  He  without  the  circle  of  politics. 
Moreover,  a  generous  appreciation  of  and  patronage  of  talent, 
particularly  of  rising  talent,  had  enlisted  as  warm  friends  and 
zealous  contributors  some  of  the  finest  writers  of  the  day.  Such 
men  as  Willis  and  Oliver  C.  Wyman  had  contrii)uted  sparkling 
poems  to  the  Statesman,  and  its  office  was  the  head-quarters  of 
the  wits  of  the  town.     Added  to   all   these  elements   of  success. 


Col.  Greene  possessed  tact  as  well  as  talent. 
The  Post  was  a  saucy  little  craft,  its  di- 
mensions bearing  about  the  same  proportion 
to  those  of  the  Post  of  to-day,  that  a  corvette 
does  to  a  line  of  battle.  It  was  a  bold  par- 
tisan and  a  pleasant  gossip.  The  wit  and 
humor  of  the  editor  flashed  in  every  num- 
ber. Its  court  reports,  prepared  by  Coun- 
sellor Gill,  were  a  feature,  its  news  well  di- 
gested, while  the  literary,  dramatic  and  art 
criticisms,  were  distinguished  by  vigor,  in- 
dependence and  justice.  The  influence  of 
the  editor  was  apparent  m  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  paper,  giving  it  what  a  painter 
would  term  a  harmonious  tone  throughout. 
The  business  and  social  interests  of  the 
community  were  well  cared  for  in  the  new 
paper,  and  hence  it  soon  reached  a  wide  cir- 
culation, irrespective  of  party,  and  was  es- 
tablished on  a  permanent  basis.  The  size  of 
the  Post  soon  proved  too  pent-up  a  Utica  for 
its  matter,  and  it  passed  rapidly  through  suc- 
cessive stages  of  development,  until  it  reach- 
ed its  present  dimensions,  without  losing  a 
particle  of  its  vigor,  wit  and  general  attractive- 
ness. From  the  date  of  its  commencement 
to  the  present  time,  Col.  Greene  has  been 
the  principal  editor,  never  leaving  his  post 
for  more  th:in  a  wet-k  or  two  at  a  time.  He 
has  now  associated  with  hiro  in  the  editorial 
department,  Mr.  Frothingham,  the  historian, 
and  Mr.  Nathaniel  G.  Greene,  one  of  his 
sons  ;  but  the  increased  size  of  his  paper 
demands  as  much  exertion  at  his  hands  as 
when  he  first  launched  it  on  its  adventorous 
career.  It  bears  throughout  the  unmistake- 
ahle  impress  of  the  mind,  taste,  and  feeling 
of  its  projector.  The  circulation  of  the 
Post  is  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the  large 
daily  papers  of  the  city,  while  the  extent  of 
its  business  patronage  is  very  great.  It  en- 
joys a  very  extensive  exterior  circulation. 
Travel  in  any  direction  in  New  England 
and  you  will  find  the  Boston  Post,  and  in 
the  Southern  States  it  is  met  with  in  all  the 
principal  places.  No  paper  is  more  eagerly 
sought  for  in  the  public  reading-rooms  and 
hotels.  The  inexperienced  may  regard  it 
as  a  small  matter  to  have  founded  such  a 
newspaper,  with  its  daily,  semi-weekly  and 
weekly  press,  to  have  remained  editor  and 
proprietor  of  it  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  to  have  conducted  it  so  as  to 
secure  an  uninterrupted  increase  of  circula- 
tion and  popularity  from  the  outset,  bnt 
those  at  all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
this  business,  know  that  he  has  performed  an 
Herculean  task  which  no  ordinary'  man  ever 
did,  or  could  possibly  accomplish.  Col. 
Greene  has  been  a  representative  in  the 
General  Court,  was  one  of  Governor  Mor- 
ton's aids  in  1840,  an  '  in  1853  was  appointed  naval  officer  for  the 
port  of  Boston  and  Charlestown  by  President  Pierce,  the  nomi- 
nation being  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  In  his  per- 
son, Col.  Greene  shows  no  trace  of  the  labors  of  his  life,  for  he  is 
blessed  with  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  has  lightened  his  tasks 
by  regularity  and  system.  The  accompanying  portrait,  from  an 
admirable  dagucrreotvpe  by  Southworth  &  Hawes,  will  be  readily 
recognized  by  his  acqnaintances,  though  of  course,  it  is  impossible 
to  impart  to  an  engraving,  the  pleasant  snd  genial  smile  and  pe- 
culiar sunniness  of  expression  which  render  the  coloners  face  so 
welcome  to  his  friends. 
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THE   WHITE   HOUSE,    WASHINGTON,   D.    C, 


ICE  CUTTING  AT  FRESH  POND. 

This  is  the  process  of  catting  and  housing  ice,  as  shown  in  our  en- 
graving on  page  172.  The  ice  is  first  marked  out  in  squares, 
then  severed,  and  the  blocks  turned  into  a  channel  cut  for  the  pur- 
.pose,  and  floated  to  an  inclined  plane,  from  which  they  are  hoisted 
by  horse  power  to  the  platform  above.  From  the  store  house  the 
ice  is  conveyed  by  railroad  to  the  whar\-es  at  Charlestown,  where 
it  is  packed  and  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


PRESLDEIVT'S  HOUSE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  White  House,  so  called,  has  a  front  of  one  hundred  seventy 
feet,  by  a  depth  of  eighty-six  feet,  is  two  stories  high,  and  is  built 
of  white  freestone,  with  Ionic  columns  and  pilasters.  The  north 
front  has  a  portico  of  Ionic  columns  and  a  projecting  screen  of 
three  columns.  The  outer  i^ange  forms  a  landing  place  for 
visitors,  and  a  convenient  passage  to  tbeir  carriages,  a  space 
being  reserved  for  callers  who  airive  ou  foot. 


CITY  HALIi,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

This  building  is  built  of  brick,  and  stuccoed.  The  west  wing 
and  a  thinl  of  the  centre  building  joining  it,  are  devoted  to  the 
city  government.  Commodious  rooms  arc  occupied  by  the  mayor, 
register,  board  of  health,  assessors,  etc.  A  magnificent  court  or 
portico  penetrates  the  main  edifice,  and  ample  accommodations 
are  afforded  for  the  State  courts,  and  the  criminal  courts  trf  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


CITY    HALL,   WASHINGTON,   P.    C. 
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EDlTORLVIi   MELANGE. 

In  Cuba,  the  practice  in  vogue  in  respect  to  interments,  is  not 
to  have  the  coffin  buried  with  the  body — so  that  the  same  coffin 
may  answer  for  hundreds  of  funerals.     In  rural  vilhigcs  there  is  a 

public  coffin,  as  we  have  in  our  villages  a  public  hearse. Steps 

are  being  taken  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  have  a  national  horse  show 

at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  this  spring. The  vital  knot  of  the  nervous 

system  is  not  hirger  in  size  than  a  pin's  head.  Upon  this  tiny 
speck  depends  the  life  of  the  nerves,  which  is  the  life  of  the  ani- 
mal.   Whatever  portion  of  the  nervous  system  remains  attached 

to  it,  lives;  while  that  which  is  separated  immediately  dies. A 

few  (lays  since  the  sword  of  Genera!  Jackson,  used  at  Now  Or- 
leans, was  received  by  Congress  and   deposited    in  the  national 

archives  at  Washington.     It  was  broken  in  two  pieces. The 

Halifax  Chronicle  says  that  the  railway  commissioners  in  Halifax 
will  require  between  two  and  three  thousand  laborers  to  work  upon 
the  railroad  on  the  opening  of  spring.  The  entire  road  from 
Windsor  is  to  be  located,  let  out  and  finished  without  the  least 
delay.     Fifty  miles  of  the  road  will  be  finished  during  the  present 

year,  the  outlay  on  which  will  be  £250,000. Geo.  R.  Graham, 

late  of  Graham's  Magazine,  has  been  appointed  warden  of  tlie 
port  of  Philadelphia,   an  office  said  to  be  worth  four  thousand 

dollars  a  year. It  is  the  fashion  among  the   firemen  of  New 

York  to  draw  their  engines  over  the  sidewalk,  instead  of  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  and  within  a  few  days  several  persons  have 
been  knocked  do\vn  and  severely  injured  by  them. Twenty- 
four  hundred  bales  of  cotton  were  destroyed  by  fire  at  Troy,  Miss., 
a  few  weeks  since. The  city  council  of  Philadelphia  has  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Boston  and  New  York,  and  appropriated 
thirty-six  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  in  that  city  of  a  fire 

and  police  alarm  telegraph. There  has  not  been  a  fire — and 

bat  one  or  two  alarms  in  Lowell,  with  its  30,000  population,  for 

more  than  seven  months. Tlie  Merrimack,  at  the  Charlestown 

navy  yard,  will  probably  be  finished  earlier  than  any  of  the  other 
vessels  of  the  same  class  now  being  constructed  under  the  law  of 
the   last  session  of  Congress.     Slie  will  probably  be  launched 

about  the   1st   of  June. Maryland  has  the  heaviest  debt,  in 

proportion  to  population,  of  any  State   in  the  Union. One 

tenth  of  the  entire  population  of  New  York  are  said  to  be  in  ex- 
treme poverty,  and  most  of  that  number  entirely  destitute,  not 
knowing  for  a  day  where  the   means  of  existence  are  to  come 

fi-om. The  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Banner  of  the  16th  ult.,  says  that 

Mr.  Maxwell  Chambers,  of  that  place,  lately  deceased,  has  willed 

to  Davidson  College  the  munificent  sum  of  $300,000. About 

£26,000  have  been  received  by  the  committee  appointed  by  a  town 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  an  amount 
quite  as  large  has  probably  been  contributed  through  other  chan- 
nels.   The  Canada  Indians  have  surrendered  to  the  Provincial 

government  the  peninsula  lying  between  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake 
Huron — 600,000  acres. A  single  pound  of  flaxen  tliread,  in- 
tended for  the  finest  specimens  of  French  lace,  is  valued  at  six 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  length  of  the  thread  is  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  miles.     One  pound   of  this  thread  is  more 

valuable  than  two  pounds  of  gold. The  New  Bedford  Mercury 

states  that  five  drafts  received  in  that  city,  all  drawn  at  Honolulu, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  S8700,  have  been  proved  to  be  counter- 
feit beyond  a  doubt. The  Cleveland  Plaindealer  says  the  last 

way  discovered  to  evade  the  liquor  law  is  as  follows  :  the  keeper 
has  procured  a  large  lot  of  small  phials,  and  puts  up  a  drink  in 
each,  and  sells  them  to  his  customers  at  a  shilling  a  bottle,  and 
they  go  to  another  saloon  and  drink  it.  This  evades  the  law,  as 
it  provides  for  selling  liquor  by  the  "bottle,"  when  not  drunk  on 

the  premises. According  to  the  recent  census  of  the  Canadas, 

there  are  35  persons  reported  to  bo  upwards  of  100  years  old,  and 

about  400  are  found  between  the  ages  of  90  and  100  years. A 

daring  gymnast  recently  accomplished  ihe  fearful  task  of  walking 
on  a  tight  rope  from  the  garret-window  of  the  Branch  Hotel,  in 
the  Bowery,  New  York,  to  the  German  theatre,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street.  This  fool-hardy  feat  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  thousands  of  groundlings. 


The  Sketch  Club. — In  New  York  there  is  a  society  of  artists 
and  amateurs  under  this  title,  who  meet  at  certain  times  at  the 
houses  of  the  members,  when  a  subject  is  selected  for  illustration, 
and  each  exerts  his  utmost  skill  impromptu.  ■  Some  beautiful 
drawings  are  produced  in  this  way.  Tlie  club  lately  met  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Fosdick,  whose  wife  is  half-sister  to  Mrs.  Hayne 
(Julia  Dean),  and  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening,  enlivened  by 
the  presence  of  ladies,  among  whom  was  Miss  Phcbe  Carey,  the 
poetess,  so  well  known  to  our  readers.  The  subject  for  illustra- 
tion was  the  "  Culprit  Fay,"  and  it  called  out  a  great  display  of 
talent.  The  plan  of  the  club  is  an  excellent  one,  and  we  wish  it 
were  adopted  in  this  city. 


"Balm  OF  A  Thousand  Flowers." — We  have  been  testing 
the  qualities  of  this  article,  which,  the  reader  will  recollect,  has 
been  advertised  in  our  columns.  Inevery  respect  we  find  it  fulfils 
the  promises  of  the  proprietor.  It  is  one  of  the  few,  the  very  few 
cosmetics  which  ought  to  have  a  place  at  the  toilet.  Fetridge  & 
Co.  will  undoubtedly  make  a  fortune  by  the  "  Balm."  The  ten 
thousand  dollars  which  they  are  said  to  have  paid  for  the  receipt 
will  bo  the  fertile  seed  of  ten  times  that  amount. 


illagsibc   ©atljcrings. 


Shooting. — The  Minnie  rifle-ball  kills  at  three-quarters  of  a 
mile — if  it  hits.  Firing  into  a  flock,  ai  in  the  Crimea,  you  are 
pretty  sure  to  hit  somebody.  The  range  of  an  ordinary  musket- 
bail  is  half  a  mile. 

New  Frigate.— a  fine  U.  S.  frigate,  the  Santee,  was  success- 
fully launched  from  the  Portsmouth,  N.  IL,  navy  yard,  lately. 
SIio  is  of  2000  tons  burthen  and  mounts  44  guns. 


Two  tons  of  coal  per  day  arc  consumed  in  heating  the  new 
Boston  Theatre. 

"  Dick  Tinto  "  noticed  a  female  lighting  the  street  lamps,  late- 
ly, in  a  town  of  France,  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  newsboys  of  New  York  gave  a  concert  on  Saturday  even- 
ing week,  in  the  Tabernacle.  It  is  said  to  have  been  entirely 
successful. 

Last  year  535  patients  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  Vermont  in- 
sane asylum,  and  80  were  discharged,  40  died,  12  were  improved, 
and  14  not  improved. 

The  New  York  board  of  emigration  estimate  that  $20,000,000 
in  money  has  been  brought  into  the  country  in  the  last  year,  by 
German  emigrants. 

At  Springfield,  Mass.,  the  earth  cracked,  from  cold,  with  fre- 
quent explosions,  and  the  file  shop  at  the  U.  S.  armory  was  split 
from  top  to  bottom. 

Mr.  John  Trull  recently  shot  a  white  owl  at  West  Chelmsford, 
near  the  depot.  It  measured  7  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  and  weighed 
twenty-eight  pounds. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  at  present  more  persons  unemployed  in 
San  Francisco  than  at  any  time  since  1849,  and  the  same  reihark 
holds  good  all  over  the  State. 

Oliver  Lee,  who  killed  W.  H.  Harrison  during  the  election 
riots  in  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  in  November  last,  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  tlie  state  prison  for  fifteen  years. 

Isinglass  is  a  most  delicate  starch  for  fine  muslins.  When 
boiling  common  starch,  sprinkle  in  a  little  fine  salt;  it  will  pre- 
vent its  sticking.     Some  use  sugar. 

In  Siberia,  the  greatest  luxuries  are  raw  cats  served  up  in  bear's 
oil ;  while  in  Japan  a  stewed  crocodile  flanked  with  monkeys'  feet 
is  the  heigiit  of  epicureanism. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week  980  cases  of  shoes  were  sent  to  the 
railroad  station  in  Haverhill,  for  exportation,  being  about  100 
cases  more  than  were  ever  before  taken  there  in  one  day. 

"  England,"  writes  Mr.  Peyrat,  a  London  correspondent  of  La 
Presse,  "has  constantly  labored  to  become  a  great  house  of  busi- 
ness, and  she  is  astonished  that  she  has  not  become  a  barrack." 

Gen,  Paez,  ex-President  of  Venezuela,  denies  the  statement  in 
the  London  Times  that  he  had  offered  his  services  to  the  British 
government,  to  take  charge  of  a  number  of  troops  in  the  Crimea. 
There  are  living  in  the  small  village  of  Leyton,  England,  four 
persons  of  the  name  of  John  Swan,  not  at  all  related,  and  all  with 
wooden  legs,  although  not  one  has  been  in  the  army  or  navy. 

Mr.  George  Mumford,  of  Pawtuckct,  was  seized  with  a  para- 
lytic fit  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Providence,  in  the  evening,  re- 
cently, and  survived  the  attack  but  a  few  liours. 

A  beef  steer  was  killed  near  Dallas,  Texas,  which  weighed  945 
pounds,  and  from  which  243  1-2  pounds  of  tallow  were  taken. 
The  steer  was  taken  off"  the  grass,  and  had  never  eaten  an  ear  of 
com  or  other  grain. 

Stephen  Hurlburt,  of  Glastenbury,  Ct.,  made  thirty-seven  gal- 
lons of  wine  last  fall,  from  native  grapes,  and  it  needs  only  bot- 
tling and  age  to  make  it  far  superior  to  any  foreign  wine  in  the 
market. 

It  is  predicted  by  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  standing  in  the 
money  world,  that  the  present  money  crisis  will  soon  pass  over, 
and  that  the  country  will  in  a  short  time  again  experience  easy 
times. 

Commodore  Page,  the  commander  of  the  French  Pacific  squad- 
ron and  governor  of  the  French  Society  Islands,  a  great  friend  of 
the  United  States — will  visit  Boston  previous  to  his  return  to 
France. 

Between  the  15th  of  September,  1854,  and  the  1st  of  Febniaiy, 
1855,  there  were  entered  400,000  acres  of  land  at  the  Huntsvilie 
(Ala.)  land  office,  under  the  graduation  law,  and  $52,000  paid 
into  the  office  for  the  same. 

In  connection  with  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  it 
is  said  a  steamship  will  be  despatched  from  New  York  for  Aspin- 
wall,  carrying  freight  only,  to  be  transferred  to  a  steamship  on  the 
Pacific,  thus  placing  goods  in  San  Francisco  in  about  thirty  days. 
E.  J.  Somei*s,  alias  J.  D.  Miner,  Mrs.  Miner  and  Mr.  Rozen- 
crants,  have  been  arrested  at  Cleveland,  and  820,000  nice  coun- 
teifeit  bills  on  eastern  banks  were  found  in  their  residence,  all 
ready  for  circulation,  with  a  whole  trunk  full  ready  to  be  filled 
out. 

We  are  informed,  says  the  Dalton  Times,  that  in  the  vicinity 
of  Uiceville,  Tenn.,  there  is  a  very  rich  lead  mine  in  process  of 
working,  where  they  are  finding  lead  in  great  abundance.  It  is 
thought  by  the  best  mineralogists  that  it  contains  25  per  cent,  of 
silver. 

Massachusetts  has  one  mile  of  railway  to  each  seven  square 
miles  of  its  geographical  surface  ;  Essex  county,  with  a  geograph- 
ical surface  of  400  square  miles,  has  159  miles  of  railway  facility  ; 
which  is  a  ratio  of  one  mile  of  railway  to  each  three  square  miles 
of  its  surface. 

A  committee  of  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Trade,  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate tlie  subject,  report  that  one  million  of  dollars  will  not,  in 
their  opinion,  cover  the  total  damage  sustained  by  the  Western 
Lake  commerce  in  1854,  from  the  unnavigable  condition  of  the 
St.  Clair  flats. 

The  Council  Bluffs  (Mo,)  Bugle  says  that  there  is  a  great  want 
of  mechanics  at  Council  Bluffs.  AVagon-makers  and  millers, 
particularly,  arc  very  scarce,  and  mechanics  of  any  kind  may  ac- 
quire there,  by  strict  attention  to  their  business,  honor,  respecta- 
bility and  wealth. 

The  farm,  embracing  800  acres  of  land,  stock,  tools,  buildings 
and  furniture  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  at 
Soutli  Franklin,  was  sold  on  Thursday  week  for  the  sum  of 
$15,000.  Rufus  L.  Tay,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Concord,  now  of  Bos- 
ton, was  the  purchaser. 

A  human  skeleton  was  discovered  recently,  in  a  eedar 
swamp  about  three  miles  north  of  Bangor.  It  was  under  a  tree, 
to  a  liinb  of  which  a  rope  was  fastened.  The  remains  are  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  a  man  named  Phillips,  who  disappeared 
about  three  years  ago. 

Transporting  timber  from  Massachusetts  to  Vennont,  would 
sccra  like  can-ying  "coals  to  Newcastle,"  but  a  Greenfield  paper 
informs  us  that  a  lumber  dealer  in  that  town  during  the  past  year 
has  forwarded  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  feet  of  oak  and  yellow 
pine  to  Windsor,  Vt. 

The  owner  of  the  celebrated  running  horse  called  Wild  Irish- 
man, has  challenged  any  Iiorse  in  tlic  United  States,  for  three 
matches,  for  S3000  each.  He  proposes  to  match  his  horse  for 
mile  heats  in  repeat,  two  mile  heats,  and  three  mile  heats,  upon 
any  rai.-e  course  on  Long  Island,  and  does  not  except  the  great 
blooded  animal,  Lecompte, 


Javti%n    Items. 


Glue  diluted  with  water  is  used  in  France  as  a  fertilizer  for 
delicate  plants. 

St.  Helena  has  a  population  of  5490  persons,  of  whom  534  are 
liberated  Africans,  and  51 1  soldiers.  There  is  but  one  physician, 
and  but  two  attorneys  on  the  island. 

Accounts  from  Hamburg  to  the  30th  January  mention  the  ar- 
rival of  Jenny  Lind  Goldsmidt,  who,  witli  her  husband,  gave  a 
concert  the  night  before  at  the  Apollo  Saloon,  which  was  crowded 
to  suffocation. 

A  train  of  coaches,  weighing  eighty  tons,  and  conveying  240 
passengers,  is  drawn  from  Liverpool  to  Birmingham,  and  back 
from  Birmingham  to  Liverpool  by  the  combustion  of  four  tons  of 
coke,  the  cost  of  which  is  £.5. 

M.  Foyatier,  the  sculptor,  whose  fine  statue  of  Spartacus  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tuillerles  has  been  always  so  much  admired,  has 
finished  an  equestrian  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  ordered  for  the  city 
of  Orleans. 

There  is  great  suffering  in  India  from  the  high  price  of  rice. 
At  Madras  it  has  led  to  rioting,  only  quelled  by  military  force, 
after  considerable  damage  had  been  done.  In  Ceylon  mothers 
have  sold  their  infants  to  obtain  the  means  of  buying  food. 

Out  of  twenty-six  samples  of  London  milk,  purchased  from 
different  venders,  twelve  were  genuine,  two  had  some  of  the  cream 
extracted,  and  eleven  had  water  added,  in  proportions  varying 
from  one-sixth  or  seventh  of  the  entire  to  one-half — that  is,  pre- 
cisely half  pure  milk,  and  the  other  half  water  ! 

The  French  government  intends  authorizing  a  grand  lottery  at 
the  period  of  the  Grand  Exhibition.  The  amount  to  be  raised  is, 
it  is  said,  to  be  10,000,000  f. ;  and  it  states  that  there  are  to  be 
one  large  prize  of  500,000  f ,  four  of  100,000  f.,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  smaller  amount. 

The  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  one  of  the  richest  men  in  England, 
has  laid  aside  from  his  revenues,  every  year  for  the  last  twenty- 
four  years,  the  sum  of  £20,000,  as  an  accumulating  fund,  in  order 
to  rebuild  Montague  House  in  a  palatial  manner.  This  would 
make  £480,000,  but  as  it  was  profitably  invested,  it  amounts  now 
to  a  much  larger  sum. 


jSauiia  of  ©olb. 


....  What  is  joy  ?    A  sunbeam  between  two  clouds.- 

....  Not  10  sorrow  freely  is  never  to  open  the  bosom  to  the 
sweets  of  the  sunshine. —  Ir .  G.  Simms. 

....  Every  action  in  company,  ought  to  be  with  some,  sign  of 
respect  to  those  present. —  Washington. 

....  Money  is  a  bottomless  sea,  in  which  honor,  conscience 
and  truth  may  be  drowned. — Kozlai/. 

The  moment  a  man  begins  to  rise  above  his  fellows,  he 

becomes  a  mark  for  their  missiles. —  W.  G.  Simins. 

....  It  is  not  a  great  Xerxes  army  of  words,  but  a  eompaet 
Greek  ten  thousand  that  march  safely  down  to  posterity. — J.  H. 
Lowell. 

....  We  are  willing  to  look  on  antiquity  as  superior  to  our 
time,  but  not  on  posterity.  It  is  only  a  father  that  docs  not  envy 
the  son. —  Goethe. 

Be  courteous  to  all,  but  intimate  with  few ;  and  let  those 

few  be  well  tried,  before  you  give  them  your  confidence. —  Wash- 
ington. 

....  Wliy  does  the  new  moon  bear  the  form  and  the  name  of  a 
sickle  ?  Is  it  because  it  mows  down  our  joys  and  our  sorrows  as 
it  moves  onwards. — Jean  Paul. 

....  It  is  far  easier  to  detect  error  than  to  discover  truth  :  the 
one  lies  on  the  surface,  and  can  easily  be  di;cerned;  the  other  lies 
deeply  hidden,  and  few  are  able  to  find  it. —  Goethe. 

He  who  maintains  the  right,  though  countenanced  by  the 

few,  must  forego  all  expectations  of  popularity  till  tliere  shall  be 
less  to  censure  than  applaud  in  human  conduct;  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  the  millenium  will  have  dawned. — Colton. 

....  Every  heavy  burden  of  sorrow  seems  like  a  stone  hung 
round  our  neck,  yet  are  they  often  only  like  the  stones  used  by 
pearl-divers,  which  enable  them  to  reach  their  prize  and  to  rise 
enriched. — Jean  Paul. 

....  A  giant  mind  may  be  held  in  suspense,  but  that  suspense 
must  be  brief,  and  the  action  which  follows  it  will  be  more  decided 
and  energetic  in  consequence  of  that  detention  ;  just  as  a  stream 
rushes  with  greater  force  for  a  temporary  obstruction. — Colton. 


Joker's  Bnlrgct. 

What  key  will  finally  open  all  doors  of  civilization  to  all  man- 
kind f     Answer — Yan-  key  ( Yankee. ) 

*' Do  you  play  by  the  ear?"  inquired  a  pupil,  of  a  daneing- 
schoo!  fiddler.     "No,  my  dear,  I  play  by  the  night." 

What  is  stronger  in  death  than  in  life  1  An  old  yellow-legged 
hen.     If  you  don't  believe  it,  try  to  dissect  one  after  boiling. 

A  cicerone  directing  the  attention  of  a  foreigner  to  the  portrait 
of  Barvn/,  said,  "  Tliis  is  the  man  who  invented  the  circulation  of 
the  blood!" 

Men  are  like  bugles  ;  the  more  brass  they  contain  the  further 
you  can  hear  them.  Women  are  like  tulips;  the  more  modest 
and  retiring  they  appear,  the  better  you  love  them. 

A  lady  was  at  the  representation  of  a  deep  tragedy,  and  did  not 
shed  a  tear.  Everybody  was  surjirised,  perceiving  which  the 
lady  said  :  "  I  could'indeed  have  wept,  but  I  am  engaged  out  to- 
night to  supper." 

The  nearest  a  certain  man  in  this  city  ever  approached  to  luck 
was  to  find  a  eountei-feit  ten  dollar  bill  on  a  broken  bank.  He 
thinks  that  if  anybody  else  had  found  it,  it  would  have  been  a 
gold  piece. 

The  author  of  the  foUowingoriginal  conundrum  is  now  confined, 
in  a  calico  straight  jacket — his  feet  in  a  wood-box,  and  his  head 
in  a  honeycomb  poultice  :  When  is  a  lover  justified  in  calling  his 
sweetheart /iortei/?     When  she  is  iee-loved.    ^ 

"It  is  estimated,"  says  a  California  editoiVrthat  the  line  "Se- 
bastopol  is  not  yet  taken,"  has  had  a  widein^irculation  than  any 
o'her  line  in  the  English  language."  We  move  that  hereafter  the 
line  "Sebastopol  not  yet  shaken,"  be  substituted.  IFAe/i  taken, 
you  see,  "it  can  be  shaken !" 

A  countiy  editor,  evidently  very  verdant  in  the  w.ays  of  city 
life,  can't  exactly  understand  how  Young  America  in  New  York 
ekes  out  a  living.  Out  of  every  twenty-four  hours,  he  says,  that 
young  gentleman  devotes  sixteen  "wid  der  masheen,"  and  the 
other  eight  in  angering  holes  in  targets. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADl'ERTISERS  — 0;if  pa^e  only  of 
this  paper  is  devoted  to  advertisfmenls.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  weekly],  forms  a  veliicle  of  advertise- 
ment thiit  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  ns  an 
adverUsing  incdium  is.  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  do- 
Btroyed  after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
Fix  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  ndverliser's  business/or  years  to  come. 

d^  Terms  FOR  Advertising.— J^t/ry  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
th;it  it  occupies  fourteen  duvs  in  printing.     Address,  post- 
paid, M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Cornerof  Trcmont  and  Bromfield  Sts..  Boston,  Mass. 

SPRIXG    I.1IPORT.\TION! 

CHANDLER   &    Co. 

HAVE   RECEIVED 

BY  THE  AFRICA,  ASIA,  J.  E.  THAYER,  SUPERIOR, 
and  other  late  arrivals, 

210     TACKAGES 

BRITISH,  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  GOODS. 

Comprising  an  extensive  assortment  of  the  choicest 
styles  udaptfd  to  the  season;  to  which  they  invite  the 
attention  of  wholesale  and  retail  purchasers. 

CHANDLER  &  Co., 
b  and  S  Summer  Street. 

AMERICAN    GOODS. 

CH.WDLEKtt-  CO.are  now  opening  a  large  Stock  of 
AMEUILWN  GOODS,  comprising  the  newest  and 
most  desirable  styles,  which  have  been  chosen  with  great 
care,  and  will  be  found  worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers. 

In  addition  to  our  complete  assortment  of  FOREIGN 
GOOD.*,  we  intend  to  keep  our  Retail  Depaetmkst  well 
Bupplied  during  tbe  season  with  the  most  approved  Ameri- 
can Fabrics,  which  will  be  selected  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  every  article  will  be  offered  at  the  lowest  price. 

By  bestowing  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  this 
branch  of  our  business,  we  hope  to  accommodate  those 
purchasers  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  patronize 
ASIEItlCAN  JIANUFACTL'RES. 

CUAXDLER  &  Co.. 

mar  17  6  and  S  Summer  Street. 


IN    PRESS— KATE    AYLESFORD. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  REFOGEES. 
BY    CHARLES  J.   PETERSON, 

AUTHOR  OF  '-CRUISING  IN  THE  LAST  WAR." 
The  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  '-Dollar  Newspaper," 
who  has  read  the  book  in  manuscript,  pronounces  it  '-  a, 
powerful  work,  and  predicts  for  it  a  greater  popularity 
than  that  acquired  by  any  original  novel  published  for 
years.  The  author,  in  revolutionary  incident,  is  better 
booked  up  than  any  man  in  the  country-  of  his  age."'  Com- 
plete in  two  volumes,  paper  cover,  price.  SI;  or  in  one 
volume,  cloth,  for  SI  25.  Booksellers,  News  Agents,  and 
all  others,  v,-\]l  please  send  on  their  orders  at  once  to  the 
publisher,  T.  B.  PETERSON, 

102  Chestnut  St  .  Philadelphia. 
[n7=  The  work  is  now  ready  to  send  by  mail,  and  will  be 
sent  at  once  to  any  one.  by  return  of  mail,  free  of  post- 
o§e,  on  receipt  of  remittances.  It  marl? 

FREE    EXHIBITION 
OF    PAINTINGS    AND    ENGRAVINGS 

AT  NOS.  50  AND  52  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 
EA'GRAVIAGS  OF  ALL   KINDS   FOR    SALE. 

PICTURES  FRAMED  TO  ORDER. 

AGENTS  wanted  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
for  the  sale  of  "A  Com  prehentive  Geography  and 
nistorj-.  Ancient  and  Modern,  of  the  Whole  ^A'o^ld."  By 
S.  G.  Goodrich.  Price,  .?3.  and  sold  only  by  agents. 
Other  books  suppUed  at  low  prices  to  those  who  buy  to 
sell  again.  FltEDERICK   PARKER, 

mar  17  eop3t  Book  and  Printseller. 


WH,\T  more  essential  to  every  family,  counting- 
room,  student,  and  indeed  everv  one  who  would 
know  the  right  u.=e  of  language — the  meaning,  orthogra- 
phy, and  pronunciation  of  words,  than  a  good  English 
ijlCTlONARY;— of  daily  necessity  and  permanent  value. 

IVEBSTER'S    UNABRIDjGED 
is  now  the  recognized  Standard,   "constantly  cited  and 
relied  on  in  our  Courts  of  Justice,  in  our   legislative  bod- 
ies, and  in  public  discussions,  as  entirely  conclusive,"  says 
Hon.  John  C  Spencer. 

Can  I  mike  a  better  investment? 
PublUhei  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIA3I,  Springfield,  Mass.— 
Bold  by  all  Booksellers.  It  mar  17 

KEW  BOOK  BY  SYBIL  HASTINGS. 

FETRIDOE     &    Co. 

PUBLISH  THIS  DAY. 

H  AR  VEST  IN  G  S. 

SKETCHES    IN     PROSE    AND    VERSE. 
BY  SYBIL  HASTINGS. 

CONTEXTS.  Chapter. 

Roses 1 

The  Ootcast  and  the  Heiress 2 

Miranda 3 

Florence  Tassal :  or,  Reminiscence  of  my  Youth. .      4 

Love 5 

The  Prima  Donna :  or.  ilists  of  the  Spirit 6 

To  tbe  Angel  Azrael.  .'. 7 

Heath  Hall :  or,  a  Package  of  Letters 8 

One  I  Met 9 

The  Signet  Ring:  or.  Francois*  De  Fois 10 

The  Statued  Gateway 11 

The  Homestead 12 

Spells  of  Memory 1.3 

The  Crayon 14 

Light  in  Darkness 15 

Annie  Rutlidge:  or,  Reminiscences  of  a  Piano. ...     16 

Unspoken  Vows 17 

Threads  Drawn  from  Life — An  Autobiography 18 

One  TOlome,  containing  upwards  of  3(lO  pages :  full  cloth, 
gilt,  -31.  FETRIDGE  &  Co..  PCEUSaEES. 

mar  17         3  and  5  State,  72  and  74  Washington  Sta. 

CAKPETINGS. 
WM.    P.    TEXNY    &    Co., 

Ilave  now  in  Store  a  Large  and  Choice 

STOCK    OF    CARPETING  S, 

LANDED  at  the  reduced  tariff  of  prices,  to  which  the 
attention  of  purchasers  is  r&fpectfnlly  invited.  With- 
out enumeration,  we  say  that  all  desirable  stvies  and 
qualities  may  be  found  in  our  Stock,  throughout'  the  sea- 
eon,  at  the  loirest  market  prices,  at  Raheoad  ILiLL.  Hay- 
3IARKET  SijCARE,  BosTOS.  mar  17 

BOSTON  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK,  No. 
32  School  Street,  nearlv  opposite  Citv  Hall.  Depos- 
it received  from  5  cents  to  SIOOO.  Interest  of  5  per  cent, 
paid  on  S3  and  upwards.  3t  rnar  3 


R  H  O  D  E  S  'S 
FEVER   AND    AGUE    CURE! 

OR 

NATURE'S  INFALLIBLE  SPECIFIC. 

FOR  the  prevention  and  cure  of  INTERMITTENT  and 
REMITTENT  FEVEKS,  FEVEK  and  AtiUE,  CHILLS 
and  FEVER,  DUMB  AGUE,  GE^El;AL  DEBILITY, 
NIGHT  SWEATS,  and  all  other  forms  of  disease  which 
have  a  common  origin  in  Malaria  or  Miasma.  This  tubtle 
atmospheric  poison,  which  at  certain  seasons  is  inhaled  at 
every  breath,  is  the  same  in  character  wherever  it  exists 
—North,  South,  East  or  West— and  will  everywhere  yield 
to  this  newlv  discovered  antidote,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
the  grealesl'discovery  in  medicine  ever  made.  Please  ob- 
serve that  the  principle  upon  which  this  medicine  acts  is 
entirely  different  from  general  remedies.  It  treats  Mala- 
ria, or  Mia.>;ma,  just  as  common  sense  toadies  us  to  treat 
all  other  poisons  when  they  am  taken  into  the  human 
system;  it  neutralizes  the  poison,  and  by  removing  all 
cause  for  disease,  acts  either  as  a  preventive  or  a  cure,  and 
will  suit  everybody's  case.  This  specific  is  so  harmless 
that  it  may  be  tfiken  by  persons  of  every  age.  sex.  or  con- 
dition, and  it  will  not  substitute  for  one  disease  others 
still  worse,  as  is  too  often  the  result  in  the  treatment  by 
Quinine,  Mercury,  Arsenic,  and  other  poisonous  or  dele- 
terious drugs,  ni>t  a  particle  of  any  of  which  is  admitted 
into  this  preparation.  The  proprietor  distinctly  claims 
these  extraordinary  results  from  the  use  of  this 

NATUR-IL  ANTIDOTE  TO  MALARIA. 

It  will  entirely  protect  any  resident  or  traveller,  even 
in  the  most  sickly  or  swampy  localities,  from  any  ague  or 
bilious  disease  whatever,  or  any  injury  from  constantly 
inhaling  Malaria  or  Miasma.  It  will  instantly  check  the 
ague  in  persons  who  have  suffered  for  any  length  of  time, 
from  one  day  to  twenty  years,  so  that  they  need  never 
\i\vvQ  another' chill,  by  continuing  it  according  to  direc- 
tions. It  will  immediately  relieve  all  the  distressing  re- 
sults of  bilious  or  ague  disea-ses — such  as  General  Debility, 
Night  Sweats,  etc.  Tbe  patient  at  once  begins  to  recover 
appetite  and  strength,  and  continues  until  a  permanent 
and  radical  cure  ia  effected.  Finally,  its  use  will  banish 
Fever  and  Ague  from  faniitles  and  all  classes.  Farmers 
and  all  laboring  men,  by  adopting  it  as  a  preventive, 
will  be  free  from  ague  or  bilious  attacks  in  that  season  of 
the  year  which,  while  it  is  the  most  sickly,  is  the  moat 
valuable  one  to  them.  One  or  two  bottles  vnW  answer  for 
ordinary  cases ;  some  mu-y  require  more.  Directions  print- 
ed in  German,  French  and  Spanish,  accompany  each  bot- 
tle. Price.  One  Dollar.  Liberal  discounts  made  to  the 
trade.  Trade  circulars  forwarded  on  application,  and  the 
article  will  be  consigned  on  liberal  terms  to  responsible 
parties  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

JAS.  A.  KHO0ES,  Proprietor, 

Providence,  R.  I, 

AGENTS.— New  York— C.  V.  Cliokeser  &  Co.,  and  C. 
H.  Ring.  Bosto.v— Weeks  &  Potter.  Phil.\delphia — T. 
W.  Dvorr  &  Sons,  and  for  sale  by  dealers  generally. 

eoptf  mar  17 

MUSICAIi. 

~V7"0[J  can  learn  more  in  three  months  from  RICHARD- 
X  SON'S  MODERN  SCHOOL  FOli  THE  PIANO 
FORTE,  than  .any  other  Instruction  Book  ever  published. 
All  the  best  teachers  use  it.  Price,  S3.  4th  edition  now 
ready. 

CONCOXE'S  THIRD  BOOK  OF  TOCAL  EXERCISES, 
for  the  middle  register  of  the  voice,  will  be  found  indis- 
pensable to  all  teachers  of  singing.  The  only  complete 
edition  is  published  by  Richardson.     Price,  5^2. 

SIXTY-SIX  INTERLUDES,  in  the  major  keys,  for  the 
Organ,  Melodeon  or  Piano;  easy,  and  very  melodious. 
Price  only  50  cents. 

RICHARDSON'S  COLLECTIONS  OF  NATIONAL  AND 
OPERATIC  MELODIES— in  20  numbers,  splendid  lessons 
for  beginners,  fingered  after  the  method  of  the  Modern 
School      Price  from  15  to  25  cents  each. 

All  the  above  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  the  receipt 
of  the  above  prices. 

Our  catalogues  sent  always  gratis.  Address  NATHAN 
RICHARDSON,  Musical  Exchange,  Boston. 

All  European  publications  received  as  eoon  as  pub- 
lished, mar  17 

THE     INITIALS. 

A    STORY   OF    MODERN    LIFE. 

EftTTAL  TO  SIE  WALTER  SCOTTS  NOVELS ! 

Complete  in  two  volumes,  paper  covers,  price.  One 

Dollar;  or  bound  in  one  volume,  cloth,  for  One 

Dollar  and   Twenty-Five  Cents  per  Copy. 

TB.  PETERSON,  No.  102  Chestnct  Street,  Phii.- 
•  AnzLPHiA,  has  just  published  this  celebrated  and 
world-renowned  work.  It  will  be  found  on  perusal  to  be 
one  of  the  best,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  works 
ever  published  in  the  English  language,  and  will  live  and 
continue  to  be  read  for  generations  to  come,  and  rank  by 
the  side  of  Sir  Walter  Scotfs  celebrated  novels. 

Copies  of  the  above  work  will  be  t-ent  to  any  person,  to 
anj'  part  of  the  United  States,  per  first  mail,  free  of  post- 
age, on  their  remitting  the  price  of  the  edition  they  wish 
to  the  publisher  in  a  letter,  postpaid.  Published  and  for 
sale  by  T.  B.  PETERSON, 

No.  102  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
To  whom  all  orders  must  come  addressed,  postpaid,  and 
they  will  receive  prompt  attention.  It  mar  17 

1000  NATIVE  AMERICAN  AGENTS  WANTED. 
A     STARTLING     WORK, 

AlTHlCH  will  launch  a  TSDNDERBOLT  into  the  abodes  of 
tV     Catholicism,  will  be  issued  May  1st,  in  one  12mo. 
volume,  splendidly  embellished  with  colored  engravings, 
entitled 

THE    CLOVEN    FOOT: 

— OR, — 

POPERY  AIMING  AT  POLITICAL  SUPREMACY  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 
An  immense  edition  will  be  published:  but  as  it  is 
doubtful  if  even  the  very  large  facilities  which  will  be 
called  into  requisition  will  prove  adequate  to  the  demand, 
early  orders  are  Folicited.     For  particulars,  address 

DAYTON  &  WENTWOKTH.  PcBLlSHEBB, 
mar  17  It  86  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

A.    "WHEELER    &    Co., 

MANDFACTUREB9   OP  THE   OA'LT 

GENUINE  FLORENCE  WHITE. 
IMPEKL\L  WEARING  BODY  VARNISH. 
ENGLISH  BLACK  ENAMEL  LEATHER  TARNISH, 
WHITE  COACH  BODY  VARNISH, 
SUPERIOR  POLISHING  VARNISH, 
EXTRA  LIGHT  FLOWING  TARNISH, 
FLOUENCE  \VHITE  LIQUID, 
WHITE  ZINC  DRIER, 
ARTISTS'  AND  PAINTERS'  SUPPLIES. 
mar  17  73  Union  St.,  Boeton,  M.\a3. 

McALLISTEE    &   BKOTHEE, 
OPTICIANS. 

NO.  194  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA. 

OUR  Piimphlet  Catalogue  of  Optical,  Mathematical  and 
Philosophical  Instruments,  with  prices  affixed,  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations,  is  furnished 
gratis  on  application,  and  sent  by  mail  free  of  charge, 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

McALLISTEK  &  BROTHER,  Opticians, 
mar  17    It*    (EptaHjishedinl796.by  J.  McAllister.  Sen  ) 

"YE  COASTABEL.*' 

Her  lover  did  enter  then — 
"0,  Dinah,  what's  the  matter?" 
"Ye  Balme  of  Thousand  Flowers,"  quoth  she; 
And  Tillikens  looked  at  her. 

[to  be  COrfTlHUED.] 


MODEL    MELOr>EONS! 


6  OCTAVE  PIAKO  STYLE.    PRICE,  $135. 

THE  "  Model  Melodeons''  are  recommended  as  supe- 
rior to  all  similar  instruments  by  Messrs.  Lowell 
Mason,  Wm.  B.  Bradbury,  George  F.  Root,  L.  H.  South- 
ard. E.  Bruce,  Silas  A.  Bancroft,  and  other  distinguished 
muFicians  and  organists.  Prices  from  S60  to  S175,  ac- 
cording to  style  and  size. 

[Cr*  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "Mod- 
el Melodeons,"'  will  be  sent  to  any  post-offlceon  addressing 
the  undersigned,  manulacturers. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
Cambridge  Street  {comer  of  Charles),  Boston,  Mass. 
BENRT  MASON,      I  {Directly  in  front  of  the  Jail.) 

EMMONS  HAMLIN,  )  tf  fcb  17 


THE  HEADACHE   KILLER. 
THE   GREAT    SPECIFIC 

For  all  kinds  of  Headache  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

DISCOVERED  AND  PREPARED  BY 

DR.    J.    W.    POLAND, 

OF  GOFFSTOWN  CENTRE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

THE  sales  of  this  well-known  Medicine  are  on  a  steady 
increase,  and  its  wonderful  cures  are  calling  forth 
unbounded  praise  from  all  quarters,  as  well  as  giving  it  a 
standard  reputation.  Those  who  are  troubled  with  Head- 
ache, Neuralgia,  Tic  Doloreux,  or  pain  arising  from  Hu- 
mors, will  do  well  to  try  it. 

General  Agents  in  Boston — Weeks  &  Potter,  154 
"Washington  Street,  George  C.  Goodwin,  99  Union  Street. 
For  sale  by  druggists  generally.  eoptf  mar  3 


CONSUMPTION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  abstract  of  deaths,  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  for  1852,  shows  an  average  of  twelve  deaths  a  day  of 
this  disease  alone  Can  nothing  be  done  to  stay  this  ftar- 
ful  mortality  ?  If  the  allegations  of  those  who  are  at  least 
entitled  to  veracity  may  be  believed,  there  is  a  preventive 
and  a  remedy.  ^TISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WJhVt  CHERRY 
has  cured  thousands  who  had  tried  all  other  remedies  in 
vain.  This  can  be  substantuited  by  a  mass  of  reliable  evi- 
dence.    The  genuine  is  always  signed  I.  Butts,      mar  17 

MACHINE    BELT   CLASPS. 

SMITH'S  I'ATENT  FOR  JOINING  BELTS  TO  RUN 
ON  MACHINERY.  This  clasp  supersedes  Lace  Leather, 
as  it  holds  every  particle  of  the  belt,  retaining  its  whole 
strength.  A  belt  can  be  joined  in  one  fifth  of  the  time 
required  to  lace  it.  Every  person  using  machinery  should 
TRY  IT.     For  Bale  by  CHARLES  STODDER, 

mar  17  2t  75  Kilby  Street. 

INDISPEK  SABLE  TO  EVERY  MUSICIAN. 

MOORE'S  COMPLETE 

ENCYCLOPEDIA   OF   MUSIC. 

In  one  splendid  8vo.  volume  of  1000  pages ;  price,  S4. 
JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co.,  Publishers,  No.  117  Wash- 
ington Street,  Boston.  3t  mar  3 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  AMERICAN  BOOK. 

RUTH    HALL. 

A  DOMESTIC  TALE  OF  THE  PEESENT  TIME. 

ET    FASKY    FERN. 
400  pp.    12mo.    Cloth.     Price,  SI  25. 

IT  has  been  reserved  to  this  distinguished  authoress  to 
achieve  what  may.  under  the  circumstances,  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  brilliant  success  ever  obtained  by  an 
American  writer  of  fiction.  "RUTH  HALL,"'  her  first 
continuous  story,  though  deriving  no  interest  or  popu- 
larity from  connection  with  any  of  those  vexed  questions 
which  a^tate  the  public  mind,  has,  in  the  two  months 
since  its  first  appearance,  reached  a  greatly  larger  sale 
than  any  other  American  work  of  fiction  n  hatever  within 
the  same  period.  This  extraordinary  fact  is,  of  itself, 
abundant  evidence  of  tbe  absorbing  interest  and  graphic 
power  of  this  remarkable  work.  We  have  in  our  posses- 
sion several  hundred  reviews  of  "  RUTH  HALL,"  which 
have  already  appeared  in  the  principal  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  Nearly  all  of  these  pronounce  it  emphatically 
a  work  of  genius,  many  predicting  for  it  the  largest  sale  of 
any  American  book,  and  devoting  whole  columns  to  its 
eulogjum,  while  we  have  yet  seen  bat  a  very  few  (not 
twelve  in  all)  which  deny  its  singular  fascination.  ''RUTH 
HALL"  is  for  sale  by  booksellers  generally.  Published 
by  MASON  BROTHERS, 

mar  10  3t  23  Park  Row,  New  York. 

SAMUEL    AvT^^OWSE^^ 

DESIGNER   OF    BOOK    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

AT  5  1-2  TRE3IONT  ROW, 

BOSTON.  2t^mar  10 

ASTEOLOGY! 
"VTATIVrriES,  either  oral  or  written,  and  aU  just 
J.1    questions  answered  upon  any  subject  whatever. 

For  full  particulars,  caU  in  person,  or  address  a  letter, 
post-paid,  to 

PROF.  LISTER,  25  LOWELL  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

All  letters  strictly  confidential.  Imtf  feb  3 

CHARLES  HEIDSIECK  &-  Co.,  EHEIMS. 

THE     '■  CHARLES     HEIDSIECK  "     CHAMPAGNE, 
which  is  gaining  a  rapid  popularity  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  public  having  already  discovered  in  it 
an  old  standiird  and  highly  approved  wine,  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  agents,  T."  L.  ROBINSON  &  Co., 
feb  17                         No,  1  Commercial  wharf,  Boston. 

"r\ORC.AS  SEWING  MACHINE.— Patented,  Nov. 
J  /  14,  1854;  aLso  licensed  under  Howe. — Three  Sizes — 
S50.  §75  and  -SlOO,  These  machines  possess  many  advan- 
tages over  all  others,  and  are  warranted-  They  have  been 
in  successful  operation  more  than  twoyeare  with  universal 
satisfaction,  to  which  reference  can  be  had.  Persons  in 
want  of  a  good  machine  should  not  fail  to  examine  them 
before  making  their  selection.  They  are  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  stitching  and  binding  clothing,  shoes,  hats,  bed- 
ticks,  etc.  For  sale  at  173  Washington  Street. 
mar  3 J.  P.  BOWKER,  Jr.,  Agent. 

BOOK  AND  NE^VSPAPER 

ILLUSTEATIONS     ON     WOOD. 

BY    JOHN   ANDRE-W, 

NO.    129   WASHINGTON   STREETT,    BOSTON. 

tf      REFERENCE,  *' BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL."    j  20 

HOUSE  AND  LAND.— For  sale  cheap,  if  applied  for 
soon,  a  neat  two-story  house  in  Winchester,  irithin 
ten  minutes-  walk  of  the  East  Woburn  Station,  on  the 
Lowell  Railroad,  irith  good  bam,  well,  and  two  acres  of 
land,  with  about  100  choice  pear  and  other  fruit  trcca  in 
bearing  condition.    Apply  at  this  office.      tf       mar  17 


DE  VINE'S  PITCH  LOZENGES. 

THE  GREAT  REMEDY  FOR  COLDS,  CocGnB.  Wnoop- 
ING  CoCGH,  Croup,  Asthma  and  Cossumptios. 
"WARRANTED   TO   CUREl 

Two  boxes  have  cured  a  bad  Cold. 

Two  to  six  boxes  have  cured  liaising  of  Blood, 

Three  to  five  boxes  have  cured  Whooping  Cough. 

Two  to  four  boxes  have  cured  Croup. 

Five  to  eight  boxes  have  curtd  Atthma, 

Six  to  twolve  boxes  have  cured  Consumption. 

Manulat-tared  by  S.  D.  FULLER  &  Co.,  No.  4  "Wilflon 
Lane,  Boston. 

P  R.  SLATER  &  Co..  Wholesale  and  RetaU  Agente, 
No.  3  Treniont  Temple,  Boston. 

[C?=*  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Mei  chants  generally  throogh- 
out  the  country  ;  also  by  the  Manufacturers.  No.  4  Wilson 
Lane,  Boston,  Mass.  3t  mar  3 

ARTISTS*  SUPPLY  STORE.— M.  J.  WHIP- 
PLE. 35  Comhill,  Boston,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  andaU  other  supplies  required  by  Artista 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  j&n  13 

ISniENSE    success:! 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZIKE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED     FOR    EVERT     AMERICAN     HOME, 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1, 1855.  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  aURACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 

containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  £3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Bau-OD'S  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
npon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  ip  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  a*  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.   Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLABY, 
ABVENTUEES, 
BIOGBAfBIES, 

WIT  AND  HTTHOE, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries,  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
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THE  PRIESTESS.    ACT  I— SCENE  HI. 

XORMA — ADELGISA — OCTAVIAN. 

Mr.  Kowse's  design  illustrates  the  scene  in  the  first  aot  of 
Mr.  Sargent's  new  tragedy,  now  performing  at  the  Boston  Thea- 
tre, where  Adelgisa  (Miss  Biddies)  is  announcing  to  Norma,  the 
Gallic  priestess  (Julia  Dean)  the  presence  of  Octarian  (Paunce- 
fort).  The  back  scene  represents  Norma's  cottage,  afterwards 
the  shelter  of  the  intruding  Roman.  The  play  which  has  sup- 
plied us  with  this  illustration  is  worthy  of  its  success.  It  is  not 
only  ingeniously  constructed  and  effective,  full  of  fine  dramatic 
situations,  but  abounds  in  passages  of  true  beauty,  which  cannot 
fail  to  make  it  a  favorite  reading  play,  if  the  author  consents  to 
its  publication.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  plot  may  not  prove  unac- 
ceptable to  our  readers.  The  scene  lies  in  Gaul,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era.  The  Romans,  under  Acilius, 
are  waiting  for  reinforcements  from  the  imperial  city  to  attack 
the  Gauls,  over  whom  Norma,  the  high  priestess,  holds  a  con- 
trolling influence,  though  hated  by  the  chief  Druids,  whose  cruel 
rites  she  has  suppressed.  Amulf,  a  renegade,  the  deadly  enemy 
of  Norma,  seeks  the  Roman  camp,  and  persuades  Octavian  to 
win  the  love  of  the  high  priestess,  that,  through  her  influence,  he 


may  subjugate  the  Gauls.  Arnulf  s  real  object  is  to  ruin  Norma. 
Octavian  succeeds  in  the  proposed  design — wins  the  heart  of 
Norma,  and  is  married  to  her  in  the  Roman  camp,  and  she,  wea- 
ried of  struggling  with  the  Druids,  concludes  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  Gaul  and  Rome.  The  marriage  of  Norma  is  still  kept 
secret  from  the  Druids.  Octavian,  his  purposes  accomplished,  is 
recalled  to  Rome,  and  having  persuaded  Adelgisa  to  accompany 
him,  is  preparing  to  obey,  when  Norma  is  suddenly  apprised  of 
his  faithlessness.  After  a  scene  of  great  power  between  the  per- 
jured husband  and  his  victim,  the  latter  joins  her  countrymen,  who 
rise  in  arms  against  the  Romans,  defeat  them  and  make  Octavian 
prisoner.  Octavian  and  Norma  meet  again,  and  a  reconciliation 
takes  place  between  them,  Octavian  abjuring  his  fleeting  passion 
for  Adelgisa.  The  priestess  then  commands  the  release  of  her 
husband,  when  Amulf,  foiled  in  all  his  schemes  of  vengeance, 
attempts  to  kill  Norma  and  slays  Octavian.  The  latter  dies  in 
the  arms  of  Norma,  who  falls  upon  his  body  as  the  curtain  de- 
scends. Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  thiseflfective  piece,  filled  up 
with  characters  we  have  not  named,  and  successive  scenes  and 
situations,  which,  increasing  in  interest,  carry  the  story  to  its 
thrilling  climax.    We  have  not  room  to  speak  of  the  artistic  per- 


formance of  Norma  and  the  other  leading  characters,  nor  of  the 
characteristic  excellence  of  the  mis  en  scene,  which  is  worthy  of 
the  taste,  liberality  and  experience  of  Manager  Barry.  That 
the  tragedy  will  prove  a  permanent  favorite  we  cannot  entertain 
a  doubt.  In  the  preceding  sketch  we  have  done  no  justice  either 
to  this  fine  tragedy  or  to  the  manner  of  its  performance.  The 
production  of  an  original  five  act  piece  is  an  event  in  the  history 
of  our  stage  ;  such  events  are  few  and  far  enough  between — but 
we  hope  they  will  be  more  frequent  in  future.  Mr.  Sargent  has 
shown  that  we  can  rely  on  him  as  a  contributor  to  our  drama  ; 
and  we  trust  that  his  friends  will  not  let  him  rest  upon  his  lau- 
rels. Will  he  pardon  us,  if  we  suggest  that  the  scene  of  his  next 
play  be  laid  in  this  country — a  field  that  yielded  so  rich  a  har- 
vest to  Prescott  and  Dr.  Bird,  has  ample  gleanings  for  the  drama^ 
tist  1  We  know  no  one  of  our  poets  more  capable  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  dazzling  procession  of  historical  events  involving  the 
conquest  of  the  capital  of  the  Aztecs,  and  presenting  the  religious 
chivalry  of  the  old  world  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  barbaric 
chivalry  of  the  new.  The  revolutionary  epoch,  too,  is  now  far 
enough  removed  to  admit  of  its  being  treated  by  the  dramatist, 
and  presents  many  a  startling  episode  fitted  for  the  stage. 


JULiA   U£dN,  (MSlS.  RJi\!\E,)    AA   ^OKMA,   IN    SAKGWJT's    PLAY,   ''  THE   PEIESTESS,"    AT   THE   BOSTON   THE.\TRE. 
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LEAVES   FROM  MY  DIARY. 


by  bet.  j.  h.  ingraham. 

[continued.] 
NUJIBER  THKEE. 

VISIT    TO   THE    PRISON — ITS    INTERIOR   ARRAXOEMENT3. 

A  FEW  days  elapsed  after  mj  visit  to  the  exterior  of  the  prison, 
when,  as  I  was  about  to  make  application  to  some  one  of  the 
inspectors  for  permission  to  visit  the  interior,  a  seo-ant  placed 
a  note  in  my  hand  as  I  was  leaving  my  house,  to  the  following 
purport : 

"  Sir  : — Will  yon  have  the  kindness,  when  you  visit  the  peniten- 
tiary, carefully  to  obsen"e  everything  and  let  me  hear  your  report 
of  what  you  see,  particularly  noticing  the  food,  the  sleeping  accom- 
modations of  the  convicts,  the  state  of  the  cells,  the  discipline,  so 
far  as  it  appears,  and  whatever  else  may  present  itself  to  a  phi- 
lanthropic eye.  A  lady  has  no  opportunity  of  properly  seeing 
and  judging.  When  I  visit  prisons,  much  is  concealed  from  my 
observation  that  would  not  be  veiled  to  others.  You  will  oblige 
mc  by  an  early  visit  and  report." 

This  note  bore  a  signature,  but  it  was  so  illegible,  like  the 
writing  itself,  which  could  with  difficulty  be  deciphered,  that  I 
could  not  make  out  the  writer's  name.  But  I  readily  divined 
from  whom  it  came.  And  as  I  was  at  that  moment  on  my  way  to 
obtain  a  permit  to  see  the  prison  oq  my  own  account,  I  readily 
consented  to  observe  also  for  the  writer,  should  the  results  of  ray 
visit  afford  anything  of  interest  to  report  to  her. 

The  permit  I  asked  for  was  very  courteously  granted  to  me  in 
writing  by  one  of  the  inspectors,  and  when,  on  the  following  Sat- 
urday, I   presented  myself  at   the  door  of  the  guard-room,  the 

warden,    Colonel   McI ,  after  perusing  the  note  which   I 

placed  in  his  hands,  politely  invited  me  to  enter  the  prison.  I 
passed  through  the  outer  guard-room,  with  its  adornments  of 
muskets,  pistols  and  swords  ranged  around,  and  a  massive  gate 
being  opened  by  an  assistant,  I  passed  through  it,  attended  by  the 
courteous  warden  into  the  court  of  the  prison.  As  the  heavy 
gate  was  closed,  bolted  and  chained  behind  me,  I  experienced  an 
unpleasant  sensation  of  restraint ;  but  this  feeling  was  only  tem- 
porary. I  felt  that  though  I  was  locked  in  like  the  other  two 
hundred  men  who  were  there  captive,  it  was  in  my  power  to 
return  at  any  minute  to  the  free  air  and  open  world.  We  found 
ourselves  in  a  large  area,  enclosed  by  loftj'  walls  and  shops  in 
which  gangs  of  the  convicts  were  at  work,  plying  a  score  of  dif- 
ferent trades.  The  largest  portion  of  the  yard  was  occupied 
by  blocks  of  lime-stone  or  coarse  marble  cut  from  the  adjacent 
quarries.  Within  the  surrounding  sheds,  nearly  a  hundred  men 
were  busy  pecking,  rubbing  down  and  cutting  stone.  We  entered 
the  shops  and  passed  slowly  through  their  midst.  Xot  an  eye 
was  raised  to  look  at  us  that  I  could  detect.  Our  presence  seemed 
to  be  quite  unobserved.  The  prisoners'  hair  was  closely  cropped ; 
they  wore  woolen  caps,  and  the  blue  and  white  striped  uniform  of 
the  prison — a  dress  adopted  to  distinguish  them  as  conWcts  should 
they  escape;  thongh  the  convict  fashion  of  large  stripes  and 
squares  in  dress,  so  prevails  among  fashionable  men,  that  the  es- 
caped convict,  instead  of  being  taken  up,  is  more  likely  to  be  set 
down  as  a  blood  of  the  first  water,  and  to  be  suffered  to  walk  the 
streets  with  impunity. 

"  These  men  cutting  stone  comprise  about  half  our  number, 
sir,"  said  the  civil  warden.  "  The  legislature  has  ordered  rae  to 
put  one  hundred  men  in  the  quarries  and  stone  shops,  as  they  are 
in  a  hurry  to  finish  the  capitol,  every  stone  of  which  has  been  got 
out  and  hewn  by  my  people  here.  So  you  see  the  men  actually 
work  for  and  do  good  ser\-ice  to  the  State.  Crime  is  not  without 
its  advantages  to  a  government." 

I  could  not  but  think  of  the  beautiful  pile  which  I  had  first 
visited  on  my  arrival,  and  with  regret  that  all  those  noble  outlines 
and  symmetrical  forms  of  architecture  were  erected  bv  the  hands 
of  criminals  ;  that  the  noblest  structure  in  the  West  should  be 
purchased  by  the  penal  sufferings  of  human  guilt.  It  seemed  to 
rae  that  an  edifice  so  erected  should  ever  groan  audibly  like  the 
traditional  moaning  statue  of  Trebizond  and  weep  tears  like  the 
weeping  house  of  the  Shahs  of  Persia.  How  oddly,  it  occurred 
to  me,  it  would  appear,  if  every  stone,  like  those  given  to  the 
monument  of  Washington,  were  in.scribcd  with  the  name  and 
style  of  the  donor  or  worker.  "  This  base  done  by  a  murderer." 
"  This  capital  done  by  a  horse  thief!"  "  This  column  bv  a  coun- 
terfeiter!" "This  entablature  by  a  bigamist!"  "  This  archi- 
trave by  a  house-burner  !"  "This  arch  by  a  forger!"  "This 
frieze  by  one  committed  for  perjury  !" 

We  passed,on  through  the  long  shop,  in  which  the  only  sound 
heard  was  the  deafening  din  of  the  mallets  and  iron  chisels  upon 
the  hard  surface  of  the  stone.  Two  guards  at  a  long  distance 
apart  kept  order  and  discipline  over  this  busy  scene.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  severed  fragments  of  the  rock,  and  the  air  filled 
with  the  fine  floating  particles. 

*'  Sometimes  we  have  to  remove  the  men  to  other  work,"  said 
the  warden ;  "  as  the  fine  dust  acts  injuriously  upon  the  lungs." 

Quitting  the  shops  of  the  cutters,  not  the  eye  of  one  of  whom 
met  mine,  we  entered  an  apartment  where  furniture  was  mode. 
Bureaus,  book-cases,  bedsteads  and  toilet  stands  of  the  best  finish 
showed  the  skill  and  care  of  some  of  tkese  convict  mechanics. 
Here  the  workmen  neither  looked  up  nor  nohced  us  ;  but  were  as 


diligent  at  their  tasks  as  if  working  for  their  own  profit  rather  than 
as  a  punishment  and  for  the  State. 

I  saw  one  old  man,  grey  and  red-eyed,  who  was  making  chairs. 
He  bowed  civilly. 

"  That  man  is  in  for  the  third  time,"  said  the  warden,  after  we 
had  gone  by  ;  "  he  no  sooner  serves  out  a  sentence  than  he  gets 
to  horse-stealing,  which  is  his  propensity,  and  we  have  him  back 
again  in  two  months  !  There  is  a  man,"  he  continued,  pointing 
to  a  thin,  pale,  middle-aged  person  who  was  coopering,  "  who  has 
been  four  times  discharged,  and  is  no  sooner  out  than  he  is  in 
here  again.  The  fellow  told  me  as  an  excuse,  that  he  had  no 
home — his  wife  was  dead — his  children  refused  to  own  him  and 
nobody  cared  for  him,  and  he  didn't  know  how  to  get  an  honest 
living  without  stealing  ;  so  he  no  sooner  serves  out  a  three  years* 
sentence  than  he  steals  some  trifle  in  order  to  be  sent  back  again. 
Look  at  the  fellow  !  he  is  peifectly  happy  heie,  and  will  no  doubt 
end  his  days  in  prison  from  choice." 

"  Then  you  must  treat  your  men  well  ?"  I  remarked. 

"  Yes,  if  tbey  behave  themselves  ;  and  then  they  have  nothing 
to  fear.  Bat  if  they  are  ugly,  they  get  the  '  cat.'  There  is  no 
better  or  safer  place  in  the  world  for  such  a  chap  as  he,  if  he  is 
docile,  than  a  penitentiary.  He  has  only  to  work  well  ou  his  part, 
and  we  lodge  and  feed  him  well  on  ours." 

We  continued  our  walk  through  the  long  ranges  of  shops,  pass- 
ing convicts  at  work  making  mattresses,  cloth-weavers,  wool- 
carders,  shoemakers  and  even  tailors,  who  were  making  as  fair 
coats  as  one  would  find  in  a  tailor's  shop  in  the  city. 

"  One  of  these  tailors,"  said  the  warden,  "  put  slyly  on  over 
his  prison  dress  a  coat  and  pants  he  was  making  for  me,  and  a 
broadcloth  cap  he  had  made  for  this  purpose,  and  joining  a  party 
of  visitors  walked  out  with  them  and  was  off.  Do  you  see  that 
tall  young  fellow  with  dark  hair  and  an  eye  like  an  Italian  V 
inquired  the  warden,  pointing  to  a  well-formed  and  sturdy-looking 
person. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "you  mean  the  man  who  is  finishing  that 
saddle  !" 

"The  same.  He  is  a  college  educated  man.  He  belongs  to  a 
rich,  old  family  in  Manr'Iand.  He  ran  through  his  fortune  in  a 
vear,  committed  a  forgery  in  Memphis  to  raise  funds,  and  is  here 
for  three  years.  That  man  has  dined  at  the  White  House  in 
Washington,  and  drank  wine  at  table  with  Harry  Clay.  You  see 
what  he  is  now  !" 

The  young  man  seemed  to  be  conscious  that  we  were  speaking 
of  him.  He  glowered  nervously  towards  us,  colored  and  seemed 
to  wish  to  avoid  my  scrutiny.  I  felt  for  him,  and  did  not  again 
look  at  him.  ^ot  far  from  him  I  noticed  a  mere  lad  of  fifteen 
who  was  coopering. 

"  That  scamp,"  said  the  warden,  seeing  me  attentively  and 
with  some  surprise  regarding  him,  "has  been  in  ten  months  ;  he 
goes  out  in  two  more.  He  is  the  worst  convict,  young  as  he  is, 
I  have  under  my  charge.  He  is  utterly  reprobate  and  abandoned. 
He  is  in  for  robbing  the  mail.  He  was  mail  can-ier  on  horse- 
back between  two  villages  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  ;  and 
he  had  the  villany  to  cut  the  leather  bags  and  take  letters  with 
money  to  the  amount  of  eight  hundred  dollars.  He  has  more 
of  the  evil  one  in  him  than  any  man  here  ;  and  has  to  he  more 
closely  watched." 

As  I  passed  him  he  gave  rae,  as  if  conscious  that  I  had  been 
learning  his  biography,  a  look  of  the  most  infamous  impudence, 
and  placing  his  thumb  to  the  extremity  of  his  pug  nose,  moved 
the  remaining  fingers  of  his  hand  in  a  fashion  extremely  expres- 
sive but  perfectly  indescribable  for  their  drollery  and  malice. 

At  the  end  of  the  shop  was  a  sort  of  screen,  behind  which  I 
observed  a  kind  of  area  fitted  up  as  a  painter's  room  or  atelier. 

"Here  is  our  gem'us  in  particular,"  said  the  warden,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  keen  eyes.     "  Let  us  pay  him  a  visit." 

Before  an  easel,  upon  which  was  a  canvass  stretched  over  a 
frame,  sat  a  man  who  was  busily  at  work  with  pencil  and  colors. 
At  first  he  did  not  notice  us,  as  his  face  was  turned  partly  aside. 
He  was  about  eight  and  twenty,  with  jet  black  hair  inclined  to 
curl,  though  now,  by  the  prison  regulations,  closely  cropped  of  its 
flowing  honors.  He  was  handsome,  so  far  as  fine  features  go  to 
make  up  a  face.  Upon  his  head  was  a  round  cap,  half  of  blue 
silk  and  half  of  green,  set  jauntily  over  one  eyebrow.  His  cos- 
"tume  was  that  of  the  prison,  pie-bald,  but  he  had  managed  by 
means  of  his  brush  to  ornament  his  garb  with  various  grotesque 
figures,  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  harlequin. 

We  walked  round  and  looked  upon  liis  canvass.  It  was,  as  I 
was  afterwards  informed  by  the  warden,  the  representation  of  a 
huge  bull-dog  which  belonged  to  the  prison,  and  of  whose  physi- 
ognomy the  artist  had  obtained  sittings  by  stealth  and  the  irresis- 
tible temptation  of  half  his  own  dinner. 

"  You  have  made  a  good  likeness,  St.  Leger,"  said  the  warden. 
"It  is  'Wolf  to  the  life." 

The  man  turned  quickly,  and  seeing  me,  started  and  colored  as 
deeply  crimson  as  any  of  his  own  tints  upon  his  palette.  I  at 
once  recognized  an  itinerant  artist,  who  in  183 —  had  been  to 
Natchez  and  the  adjacent  countrt*,  and  had  put  upon  canvass  exe- 
crable caricatures  of  certain  young  ladies,  old  maids  and  children 
and  parents  at  fifteen  dollars  per  capituin ;  and  for  which  per- 
petrations he  justly  deserved  the  penitentiary  where  I  now  again 
recognized  him.  He  was  then  a  handsome,  dashing,  long  curly- 
haired  young  fellow  of  nineteen,  doubtless  a  coach-painter's  ap- 
prentice on  his  travels  to  see  the  world ;  and  whose  raven  locks 
and  impudence  captivated  more  than  one  young  maiden.  He 
suddenlv  disappeared,  and  I  hod  neither  seen  nor  beard  of  him 
from  that  time  until  the  present.  His  cool  impudence,  however, 
enabled  him  to  rally,  and  he  quietly  remarked  he  "  believed  he 
had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  before,  south !" 

I  smiled  when  I  reflected  upon  the  contrast  of  the  man  now  in 


his  parti-colored  prison  uniform  and  shaved  crown,  and  the  man 
then  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion  and  gilded  jewelry',  and 
creating  a  sensation  in  the  evening  parties  which  had  the  honor 
of  entertaining  the  "distinguished  genius."  • 

After  we  left  the  atelier  of  the  prison  the  warden  said  : 

"  That  man  was  put  in  for  swindling  and  forgeiy.  He  has 
been  here  five  years  and  has  two  more  to  stay.  He  only  wants 
courage  to  he  the  chiefest  of  rogues.  He  is  a  villain  in  a  small 
way.  I  let  him  paint  his  pictures,  as  he  makes  as  much  by  them 
for  the  State,  as  many  buy  them,  as  he  would  by  making  shoes 
or  tailoring;  but  shoes  he  cannot  make  nor  anything  else  usefal. 
I  have  tried  him  at  everything — so  I  let  the  villain  stick  to  his 
brush.  That  good  likeness  of  me  you  saw  in  the  guard-room 
was  by  him." 

"  Then  you  make  all  the  prisoners  as  available  to  the  State  as 
you  can  .'"  I  inquired,  as  we  passed  into  a  lower  range  of  shops; 

"  Yes.  Every  man  who  is  brought  here,  after  being  cropped 
and  put  into  the  prison  dress,  is  put  to  work  to  the  trade  he  hap- 
pens to  know.  If  he  knows  none,  which  is  the  case  of  three  out 
of  every  five,  we  set  him  first  to  pecking  stone ;  and  there  we 
keep  him  until  we  find  out  his  capability  as  to  endurance  and 
bodily  strength  ;  for  stone-cutting  tries  them  badly.  If  they  are 
to  break  down,  they  break  down  at  tliat !  In  a  few  davs  we  find 
some  are  not  able  to  endure  it,  and  then  we  put  the  weaker  ones 
to  tailoring,  or  shoemaking,  or  stuffing  mattresses  ;  and  others  to 
coopering.  We  make  the  old  convicts  teach  the  new  ones.  We 
never  over-work  a  man  at  anything  his  strength  wont  stand ;  our 
object  is  to  make  each  raan  the  most  profitable,  in  the  way  he  can 
work  to  best  advantage  to  the  State.  At  present,  however,  we 
have  seventy  men  at  stone-pecking  in  the  shops  in  the  sheds,  and. 
forty  moie  out  in  the  quan*ies,  as  the  legislature  has  directed  me 
to  put  all  the  force  I  can  ou  the  work  for  the  capitol.  This  of 
course  brings  in  small  revenue  in  money  to  the  treasury ;  yet 
last  year  our  net  proceeds  were  thirty  odd  thousand  dollai^  from 
the  profit  of  the  men's  labor  at  the  different  ti'ades." 

"  How  early  do  you  begin  work  in  the  morning  here  V  I  asked. 

"As  soon  as  it  is  light  enough  to  see  a  man  across  the  yard,"  he 
answered.  "  We  work  them  till  twilight :  they  must  all  be  locked 
in  before  dark !" 

We  now  went  down  into  the  lower  range  where  the  steam- 
engines  were  at  work  which  moved  the  machinery  in  the  chops 
above.  Here  were  the  blacksmiths'  shops,  and  here  all  the  large 
machinery  was  manufactured,  and  gins  and  wagons  made.  The 
class  of  prisoners  here  at  this  heavy  work  were  the  most  power- 
ful, physically,  and  the  most  wicked-looking,  morally,  I  had  seen 
in  the  prison.  Their  faces,  smutty  and  grim  with  soot,  their  mus- 
cular arms,  their  broad  naked  chests,  and  their  animal-like  frames 
reminded  me  of  the  classical  descriptions  of  A^ulcan  and  his 
forgers  of  thunderbolts.  There  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  these 
men  wielding  the  most  formidable  instruments  of  labor,  and  only 
under  the  supenision  of  one  guard,  who  occasionally  left  them 
to  overlook  another  department  under  his  charge.  They  cast 
their  eyes  upon  us  with  looks  of  positive  hatred,  and  yet  I  could 
see  how  they  cowered  and  dropped  their  glances  when  the  warden 
spoke  to  either  of  them. 

This  gentleman  himself  was  a  study.  He  had  been  a  score 
of  years  superintendent  of  prisons,  and  was  the  oldest  warden  in 
the  United  States.  His  experience,  therefore,  was  very  great,  and 
he  had  a  thorough  and  shrewd  knowledge  of  men.  It  was  said  he 
could  guess  pretty  nearly  the  crime  a  raan  was  sent  to  hira  for, 
as  soon  as  he  looked  in  his  face.  He  was  a  large  built,  square 
framed,  heavy  man,  vrith  broad,  rough,  Scotch  features,  turned 
to  the  rigidity  of  moulded  iron  by  the  habit  of  twenty  years'  au- 
thority over  hardened  and  bad  men.  His  face  was  like  a  crag  in 
its  imperturbable  immobility.  His  eyes  were  a  clear,  starry  blue, 
and  in  their  depths,  beneath  thick  level  brows,  there  slumbered 
fires  that  his  men  knew  it  would  be  no  trifle  to  enkindle ;  yet 
usually  their  expression  was  quiet  and  agreeable,  and  his  counte- 
nance, though  stem,  was  stamped  with  benevolence  and  good 
sense.  He  was  feared  and  liked  by  the  convicts,  who  knew  that 
if  they  were  insubordinate  they  would  feel  the  wtight  of  his 
power,  yet  if  they  were  well-behaved  they  would  be  treated  with 
kindness. 

I  was  struck  with  the  kind  manner  and  tone  in  which  he  always 
spoke  to  the  men  whom  he  addressed. 

"  When  I  first  took  charge  of  a  prison,"  he  said  to  me,  "  it  was 
knock  down  and  then  pick  up  !  A  word  and  a  blow,  and  the 
blow  first.  I  was  young  then.  I  have  had  more  experience  since ! 
I  have  learned  to  make  the  men  know  my  power,  and  that  I  can 
use  it  if  necessary.  This  is  enough.  If  they  do  wrong  I  don't 
swear  at  them  nor  trifle  in  words — but  quietly  hand  them  over  to 
punishment.  I  haven't  cursed  a  prisoner  in  eight  years.  Swear- 
ing is  waste  of  authority  and  weakens  it.  Nothing  speaks  here 
but  the  cat  and  bread  and  water.  The  men  know  this  and  behave 
themselves." 

"  Then  yon  do  whip  in  the  prison  V 

"  Not  often  :  only  very  hard  cases  and  aggravated.  Our  usual 
punishment  is  to  shut  them  up  in  their  cells  and  tame  them  down 
on  short  rations.     This  usually  brings  them  to  their  senses." 

"  What  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  the  man  who  attempted 
to  escape  last  week  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Thirty-nine  with  the  cat,  and  thirty  days  on  bread  and  water," 
was  the  quiet  reply. 

"  Have  you  a  right  to  kill  a  man  attempting  to  escape  V  I 
inquired. 

"  Yes — and  the  men  know  it,  yet  sometimes  are  fool-hardy 
enough  to  risk  it.  I  have  seen  two  men  shot  since  I  have  been  a 
keeper,  in  the  act  of  breaking  prison.  But  here  is  our  dining- 
hall,"  he  added,  conducting  me  into  a  large  room,  about  sixty 
feet  by  forty,  the  walls  white   as  snow  with  lime,  and  the  floor 
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paved  with  brick  and  sanded  perfectly  clean.  Several  rows  of 
pine  tables  covered  with  a  white"  cloth,  extended  in  two  lines 
throiiixh  the  room,  with  an  aisle  in  the  midst.  There  were  benches 
at  the  tables,  so  arranged  that  all  the  prisoners  sat  facing  the  east, 
so  that  no  one  could  sec  the  face  of  another  save  by  turning  to 
his  ri"ht  or  left,  which  they  were  forbidden  to  do.  There  were 
plates  laid  for  two  hundred  men.  At  each  plate  was  a  knife  and 
fork  and  a  tin  dipper  for  coifee ;  salt-cellars  and  pepper  boxes 
were  placed  at  short  intervals  on  each  of  tlie  tables.  All  the 
arrangements  were  perfectly  neat  and  systematic.  The  room  had 
a  far  more  cheerful  appearance  than  one  half  the  hotel  dining 
halls.  Beyond  this  eating-hall  I  went  into  the  kitchen,  commu- 
nicating with  it,  which  waj  spacious  and  arranged  with  all  the 
apparatus  of  a  large  hotel.  A  negro  pei-son  {of  which  there  were 
but  five  in  prison)  was  the  cook,  assisted  by  two  or  three  of  the  con- 
victs, whose  gastronoraicfll  science  elevated  them  to  this  agreeable 
position.  Dinner  was  just  being  served  and  the  fragrant  steam 
from  the  cooking  vessels,  from  beef  soups  and  boiled  meat  and 
vegetables,  made  me  think  of  ray  own  dinner  hour. 

"  St.ay  here  a  few  moments  and  the  men  will  soon  be  marched 
in,"  said  the  warden.  In  the  meanwhile  I  tasted  of  their  dinner, 
and  found  the  soup  excellent,  the  bread  sweet,  the  potatoes  well 
cooked  and  the  coffee  good. 

The  bell  of  the  prison  now  collected  the  workmen  from  the 
shops,  and  forming  by  command  of  their  guards  into  a  double 
file,  two  by  two  at  lock-step  the  convicts  marched  from  the 
yard  into  the  hall.  Passing  down  the  aisle  they  filed  off  on  either 
hand  and  seated  themselves  in  silence,  about  a  dozen  at  each 
table ;  and  as  all  faced  the  same  way,  only  ove  side  of  each  table 
was  filled.  At  a  signal  from  of  the  guards,  four  of  whom  took 
their  stations,  at  the  doors,  they  commenced  eating,  each  plate 
beinff  about  half  filled  with  rich,  nourishing  soup,  and  by  the 
side  of  each  plate  was  placed  a  huge  slice  of  hot  corn  bread. 
Both  bread  and  soup  were  relished  as  if  excellent.  The  coffee 
was  stron-T,  clear  and  well  sweetened,  and  enough  of  it.  The 
receipt  for  the  com  bread  would  make  the  reputation  of  a  hotel. 
I  was  surprised  and  gratified  to  find  these  men  fed  so  well  and 
bountifully. 

"  Yes,  the  rogues,"  said  the  warden,  "  some  of  them  never  fared 
so  well  in  their  lives  until  they  came  here ;  and  some  of  them 
■would  be  glad  to  stay  for  the  sake  of  the  eating.  But  if  we  ex- 
pect to  get  work  out  of  sinews  for  the  State,  we  must  put  strength 
into  'em.  I  don't  believe  in  starving  convicts.  Men  must  eat  to 
work.  The  law  don't  include  staiwing  in  their  sentence !"  he 
drily  added. 

It  was  a  sad  and  painful  spectacle  !  Not  a  voice  was  heard. 
No  man  moved  only  his  hands  to  convey  food  to  his  mouth.  No 
one  spoke  to  his  neighbor.  They  ate  rapidly  and  sullenly,  under 
the  vigilant  eyes  and  pistols  of  the  four  guards.  Twenty  minutes 
was  the  time  allotted  for  the  meal.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
lime,  at  a  sismal  from  the  chief  guard,  every  man  rose  to  his  feet 
and  stood  still  as  a  statue.  At  a  second  signal  they  began  to 
marcii  oat  from  the  tables  and  join  two  and  two  in  double  file  as 
before.  In  this  way,  with  the  lock-step,  they  departed  as  they 
came,  once  more  to  resume  their  compulsory  toil  till  twilight. 

"  There  are  but  two  meals  a  day  served  to  them,"  said  the  war- 
den ;  "  a  late  but  hearty  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock  and  a  late  din- 
ner at  half  past  three :  but  the  men  who  choose  to  do  so,  can 
carry  their  lump  of  bread  to  their  cells  to  eat  after  being  locked 
in  at  nio-ht ;  and  they  always  have  water  there  to  drink.  On  Sun- 
days we  send  their  dinners  to  them,  in  their  cells,  for  we  do  not 
let  them  out  at  all  on  that  day." 

"  Sunday,  then,  they  are  more  prisoners  than  on  any  other  day 
of  th?  week  ?"  I  remarked,  with  surprise. 

"Yes — and  the  day  therefore  that  they  most  detest,"  he  an- 
swered. "  They  would  rather  work  than  be  kept  locked  in  their 
cells." 

"  This  is  a  pity,"  I  answered.  "  Have  you  no  chaplain  l  no 
religions  services  V 

"  None.  The  legislature  has  provided  for  none  the  twenty 
years  I  have  been  here,  and  besides  religion  don't  do  these  men 
any  good." 

Before  I  could  reply  to  an  opinion  which  overturns  one  of  the 
chief  doctrines  of  the  gospel  of  Him  who  came  "  to  save  sinners," 
he  was  called  to  the  guard-house  on  business,  leaving  me  to  make 
the  remainder  of  my  tour  of  the  prison  with  one  of  the  guards  off 
dutv,  whose  first  care  was  to  point  out  to  me,  as  if  it  were  oftcn- 
est  asked  for  by  visitors,  the  cell  where  Murell,  the  celebrated 
land  pirate-chief,  was  confined. 

[to  be   contixtjed.] 


THEATRICALS  TS    CHINA. 

The  celestial  empire  has  much  the  resemblance  to  an  im- 
mense fair,  where  amidst  a  perpetual  flux  and  reflux  of  buyers 
and  sellers,  of  brokers,  loungers  and  thieves,  you  see  in  all  quar- 
ters stages  and  mountebanks,  jokers  and  comedians,  laboring  un- 
interruptedly to  amuse  the  public.  Over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country,  in  the  burghs  and  villages,  rich  and  poor,  mandarins 
and  people,  all  without  exception,  are  passionately  fond  of  dra- 
matic representations.  There  are  theatres  everywhere  ;  the  great 
towns  are  full  of  them.  There  is  no  little  village  but  has  its  the- 
atre, which  is  usually  opposite  to  the  pagoda,  and  sometimes  even 
forms  a  part  of  it.  In  some  cases  the  permanent  theatres  are  not 
found  safticient,  and  then  the  Chinese  construct  temporary  ones, 
with  wonderful  facility,  out  of  bamboo.  The  Chinese  theatre  is 
extremely  simple,  and  its  arrangements  exclude  all  idea  of  scenic 
illusion.  Tiie  4ecora[ions  are  fixed  and  do  not  change  as  long  as 
the  piece  lasts.  One  would  never  know  what  they  were  intended 
for,  if  the  actors  did  not  take  care  to  inform  the  public,  and  cor- 
rect the  motionless  character  of  the  scenes  by  verbal  explanations. 
The  only  arrangement  ever  made  with  a  view  to  scenic  effect  is 
the  introduction  of  a  trap  door  in  front  of  the  stage,  for  the  en- 
trances and  exits  of  sapematural  personages,  and  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Gate  of  Demons." — Hue's  Chinese  Empire. 


[Written  for  Balloa's  Pictorial.] 
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Cold  white  snows  of  two  mid-winters 

O'er  her  grave  have  lain, 
Since  they  laid  her  dotrn  to  Blumber, 

In  the  Vdlley-plain ; 
Laid  her  down,  with  fair  hands  folded 

On  licr  pulseless  breast, 
Dark  eyes,  underneath  the  ice-Iida, 

Shut  in  dreaml'.'ss  rest! 

Rosebuds  round  her  will  be  blowing, 

Soon,  in  spring-sunshine, 
Brilliant  as  the  memory -blossom, 

In  this  heart  of  mine ; 
Summer  suns  will  pale  the  petals 

Of  the  rosebuds  red ; 
Love's  leaves  ne'er  will  fade  or  shatter, 

O'er  her  angel  head. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

RETKENCHMENT. 

BV    MKS.    E.  WELLMONT. 

Me.  Tidmahsh  twirled  a  bill  which  he  held  in  his  hand  very 
violently.  He  looked  at  it  very  minutely  a  few  moments,  before, 
and  as  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  sum  total,  it  seemed  to  disquiet 
him.  He  crossed  one  leg  over  the  other — laid  down  his  specta- 
cles— rose  from  liis  chair  and  gave  his  coat  such  a  tremendous 
jerk  that  every  wrinkle  rapidly  disappeared.  At  length  he  re- 
marked :  "  Wife,  I'm  thinking  there  are  too  many  small  leaks  in 
my  expenses — we  must  have  some  letrenchment.  This  January 
bill  on  your  account  is  really  exorbitant.  It  is  more  than  my 
tailor's,  hatter's  and  shoemaker's.  Seven  hundred  dollars  for  a 
dry  goods  bill  is  enormous.  I've  been  looking  over  the  items, 
'  fifty  dollars  for  a  single  dress  pattern,'  '  seventy-five  for  a  cloak,' 
'  fifty  for  two  sets  of  Honiton  laces,  nnder-sleeves  and  coUai-s.' 
Mrs.  Tidraarsh,  we  inust  retrench,  or  I  shall  become  a  bankrupt 
in  less  than  a  year." 

Mrs.  Tidmarsh  looked  wild — she  had  always  supposed  her  hus- 
band was  able  to  allow  her  in  any  expenditure  she  might  fancy. 
Everybody  had  given  him  the  reputation  of  being  a  rich  man — 
indeed,  in  some  of  his  good-natured  moments  he  had  told  her  of 
the  immense  profits  he  hud  realized  from  certain  cargoes  consign- 
ed to  him — and  his  credit  was  so  undoubted  that  wherever  she 
traded  she  was  urged  to  swell  her  account  by  freely  purchasing. 
She  had  done  so  when  perhaps  it  was  not  strictly  necessarj'  she 
should  buy  some  articles  ;  but  it  was  a  maxim  with  her  that  dry 
goods  neither  ate  nor  drank  anything,  and  silks,  satins  and  laces 
were  always  worn,  quite  forgetting  that  fashions  materiall}' 
afftcted  their  prices. 

She  wondered  why  her  husband  spote  so  explicitly  a  moment 
ago.  To  be  sure,  she  had  heard  the  times  were  hard  and  money 
was  tight,  but  she  did  not  imagine  that  could  affect  him  any. 
Mr.  Tidmarsh  was  rich — it  was  necessary  to  keep  up  appearances. 
Jennette  and  herself  always  had  rather  led  in  the  fashion,  and  she 
hardly  knew  how  she  could  retrench. 

And  the  mother  and  daughter  discussed  "  father's  "  remarks. 

"  I  don't  believe,"  said  Jenny,  "  that  he  will  ever  again  allude 
to  the  subject.  Father  is  always  testy  when  a  bill  is  first  pre- 
sented, but  after  it  is  paid  his  countenance  clears  off  into  sunshine. 
For  my  part,  mamma,  I  cannot  retrench  as  he  calls  it.  I  was 
just  on  the  point  of  soliciting  him  to  buy  me  a  set  of  diamonds. 
Julia  Floyd  has  a  splendid  set — they  are  so  brilliant — and  I  am 
certain  I  should  look  as  interesting  as  she  in  them."  Jenny  look- 
ed in  the  mirror  and  added,  "  They  would  become  me  quite  as 
well.  Was  father  intending  to  settle  our  bill  this  morning, 
mamma  ?     If  so,  I  will  keep  qniet." 

"  I  fancy  you  had  better,  my  dear,  for  I  have  not  dared  to  show 
him  my  bill  for  my  Russia  sables.  They  cost  five  hundred  and 
fifty  more.  To  be  sure,  your  father  knew  it  at  the  time  I  pur- 
chased them  and  made  no  objection — but  he  seems  to  forget  such 
knowledge  when  the  bill  is  presented." 

Mr.  Tidmarsh  came  home  to  dinner  looking  very  blue.  He 
never  knew  such  a  time  in  :*ll  his  business  experience.  It  was 
really  frightful  to  contemplate  the  wrecks  of  fortune — Ford  &.  Co. 
had  failed  for  a  million — they  were  largely  indebted  to  Tidmarsh 
&  Co.  His  next  door  neighbor  was  down.  A  letter  from  New 
Orleans  announced  that  Eisbee  &  Blake  had  failed  for  six  hun- 
dred thousand — great  loss  to  our  firm.  Banks  don't  discount 
freely — notes  are  proiested  daily — capitalists  are  growing  shy  of 
everybody's  paper — and  I  tell  you,  wife,  I  must  look  about  me, 
or  I  shall  become  bankrupt  too." 

Dinah  rung  the  bell  for  dinner. 

"  O,  I've  no  appetite,  go  and  enjoy  your  food,  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. I'm  panic-struck  by  the  news  of  the  day.  It  makes  me 
feverish.     We  must  retrench,  as  I  said  in  the  morning." 

"  What  makes  papa  so  hysterical  V  inquires  Jenny.  "  Mamma, 
do  give  him  a  dose  of  valerian.  O,  how  I  do  dread  such  days — 
but  when  our  bills  are  settled  we  can  begin  a  new  ons  and  get 
just  what  we  please,  for  it  will  be  a  great  while  to  next  July,  and 
perhaps  we  shall  be  at  some  watering-place  when  tliat  account  is 
rendered." 

And  Mrs.  Tidmarsh  wiped  her  tears  with  her  lace-bordered 
handkerchief,  and  patted  lier  husband  and  told  him  the  darkest 
time  of  night  preceded  daylight,  and  coaxed  him  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  he  carved  the  nice  joint  of  meat,  and  Jennette  told 
funny  stories — but  still  father  did  not  seem  happy — the  day  was 
a  cloudy  one. 


At  evening  there  was  a  free  family  discussion.  Some  things 
were  talked  over  that  MfS.  Tidmarsh  would  gladly  have  closed 
her  ears  against.  Some  hints  were  so  given  that  there  was  no 
mistake  in  the  application,  and  the  gist  of  the  whole,  summed  up, 
seemed  comprehended  in  the  old  hateful  word,  retrenchment.  But 
there  were  promises  made  which  must  be  executed,  and  to  retrieve 
a  shattered  fortune  and  still  keep  the  present  comfortable  hoas» 
they  had  occupied  for  years,  it  was  necessary  there  should  be  a 
diminution  of  the  "  small  leaks." 

In  early  life,  Mrs.  Tidmarsli  was  educated  to  perform  domes- 
tic avocations.  Her  own  mother  never  kept  a  sen'ant,  but  the 
duties  of  a  household  were  discharged  by  the  three  sisters,  and 
very  systematic  and  orderly  were  all  such  arrangements  carried 
on.  The  retrospect  of  those  days  were  some  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant that  Mrs.  Tidmarsh  ever  looked  upon.  But  then  she  married 
a  rich  man,  and  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  assume  a  new 
position  and  change  of  style.  She  commenced  house  keeping 
with  a  cook  and  chambermaid.  When  Jennette  was  bom,  a  con- 
stant nurse  was  added.  Wlien  Titus  was  announced,  a  little 
chore  girl  found  occupation — and  last  of  all,  since  JIi*.  Tidmarsh 
had  given  dinner  parties,  Peter  the  colored  waiter  was  hired  for 
all  choice  occasions.  For  the  Ian  fifteen  years  the  same  appear- 
ances had  been  maintained — fortune  had  smiled,  and  there  was 
no  turn  in  the  long  lane.  No  wonder  then,  that  little  Jenny 
could  not  comprehend  what  a  tight  money  market  meant,  and 
even  her  mother  had  lived  on  so  luxuriously  ic  was  difficult 
for  her  to  know  where  to  begin  a  change.  Her  eyes  were  bo- 
ginning  to  wane,  and  how  could  she  dispense  with  a  seamstress — 
beside*,  it  would  be  but  a  saving  of  three  dollars  per  week,  her 
board  they  did  not  feel.  It  would  cost  a  great  deal  to  have  the 
work  done  out  of  the  house,  besides  the  inconvenience  and  trouble 
it  would  occasion.  Susy  the  seamstress  was  a  very  indispensable 
person  in  keeping  a  wardrobe  in  good  condition. 

Maggy  the  chambermaid  got  up  all  the  nice  clear-starching, 
and  ironed  Mr.  Tidraarsh's  dickeys  and  bosoms  with  such  a  waxy 
gloss  that  even  experienced  laundresses  had  begged  a  receipt  of 
her — and  how  splendidly  she  made  laces  and  collars  and  all  sorts 
of  embroidery  look  !  Why,  she  might  as  well  not  keep  house  at 
all  as  dispense  with  all  the  comforts  in  it. 

Dinah  the  cook  was  an  old,  faithful  sen'ant,  who  had  been 
with  them  for  the  last  five  years.  Who  but  she  could  roast,  boil, 
fricassee  and  broil  for  Mr.  Tidmarsh — for  he  was  a  very  particular 
man,  and  she  was  all  in  all  at  a  dinner  party  ?  And  Mrs.  Tid- 
marsh felt  that  if  she  should  hold  her  face  over  the  fire  and  pat 
her  delicate  hands  into  all  sorts  of  cookery,  there  would  indeed 
be  a  change  in  her  appearance. 

As  to  Rosy  the  chore-girl,  she  might  possibly  dispense  with 
her,  and  that  would  only  save  seventy-five  cents  a  week,  and  put 
a  poor  dependent  child  into  the  street,  and  Mrs.  Tidmarsh  had 
some  conscientious  scruples  on  that  head. 

It  was  rumored  on  'Change  that  Tidmarsh  &.  Co.  had  failed. 
We  grieved  for  the  gentleman  and  his  family,  but  still  we  knew 
he  had  many  friends  and  nobody  would  see  them  sutFcr— and  per- 
haps they  had  lived  too  fast,  and  if  all  their  earthly  props  were 
removed,  it  might  be  a  gain  would  succeed  in  turning  their 
thoughts  more  heavenward. 

The  crisis  had  passed.  The  bankruptcy  became  a  nine  days' 
wonder.  Mr.  Tidmarsh  was  a  relieved  man  with  stupendons  lia- 
bilities— but  the  most  painful  scene  was  acted — he  had  faced  hia 
creditors  and  now  he  could  talk  openly  about  retrenchments. 

Mr.  Tidmarsh  concluded  to  take  a  small  house  in  the  suburbs. 
It  had  something  of  the  air  of  gentility  and  did  not  seem  as  if 
they  had  all  at  once  dropped  into  the  lap  of  poverty.  Many  of 
their  acquaint;inces  had  done  so,  and  were  delighted  with  the 
change — so  a  small  house  was  rented,  from  the  threshold  of  which 
the  cars  and  oranibusses  ran  every  half  hour  through  the  day. 
All  their  friends  and  calling  acquaintances  were  urged  to  visit  them 
in  their  new  quarters.  The  city  furniture  was  brushed  up  anew, 
and  the  rooms  in  the  cottage,  though  small,  were  convenient. 
And  now  came  the  trial  of  living  without  a  single  domestic. 
There  was  work  to  be  done  in  such  limited  quarters.  The  appe- 
tite craved  food — the  house  would  become  dusty  and  dirty,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  skill  requisite  to  keep  everything  in  a 
proper  condition  to  be  al\va_vs  visible  to  everybody.  Mr.  Tid- 
marsh had  his  counting-room  on  the  wharf  and  did  not  go  home 
to  dinner,  but  tliis,  instead  of  being  an  aid,  proved  a  drawback, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  not  often  a  dinner  provided,  and  it  did 
seem  as  if  every  person  invited  to  visit  them  was  certain  to  accept 
the  invitation. 

Half  a  dozen  times  in  a  day,  when  it  was  fair  weather,  Jenny 
would  spv  some  rather  indiftercnt  acquaintance  aUghtingfrom  the 
omnibus,  to  pass  the  day,  while  perchance  from  the  back  windows, 
looking  towards  the  depot,  a  whole  group  of  city  girls  had  come 
to  romp  with  Jenny,  and  motiicr  told  them  all  they  might  stay 
over  ni'dit  if  Mrs.  Tidmarsh  iuvitcd  them.  This  deprived  her  of 
Jenny's  assistance  ;  and  to  entertain  her  own  company  in  the  par- 
lor and  keep  all  the  cooking  mensils  in  full  blast  in  the  kitchen, 
required  no  ordinary  effort.  Mr.  Tidmarsh  found  that  in  the  sav- 
in«-  of  rent  he  was  a  gainer,  while  the  extra  company  consumed 
as  much  as  did  the  domestics  formerly. 

Finally,  to  remedy  matters,  it  was  resolved  that  they  must  give 
up  the  vain  struggle  to  maintain  appearances,  and  be  content  to 
settle  down  in  a  quiet  way  and  forego  all  show.  It  was  a  great 
surrender  in  Mrs.  Tidmarsh  to  do  this.  She  wept  over  the  neces- 
sity ;  but  after  she  had  made  it,  she  found  she  rctained  all  those 
whose  friendship  was  worth  cultivating,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
small  chore  girl,  her  house,  though  small,  exhibited  such  an  air  of 
comfort  that  really  many  of  her  friends  came  nigh  envying  one 
who  had  relinquished  so  many  disquiL^iog  annoyauoss  to  which 
they  were  subjected. 
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LABOR, 


IDLENESS. 


MENACE   AND    DEFI.iNCr. 


A  CHAPTER  OX  HAADS  AAD  FEET. 

Dear  rea»lLT,  £;ive  us  your  hand.  TVe  are  about  to  discourse  of 
hands  anil  their  expression — for  ihev  certainly  have  an  imlivid- 
nalitT  and  a  meaning.  In  nothincr  did  Copley  show  himself  more 
the  preat  artist  that  he  was,  than  in  his  carefnl  drawing  of  the 
hands  of  his  sitters,  for  he  very  well  knew  that  the  hands  had 
their  expression  as  well  as  the  eyes.  Apart  from  its  intrinsic 
character,  and  from  its  more  o^jvious  uses,  the  hand  is  master  of 
a  comprehensiTe  and  siirnlficant  lanfraai;e,  one,  too,  understood  by 
all  the  nations.  The  open  hand  renders  words  of  welcome  and 
friendliness  superfluous :  the  clenched  hand  breathes  the  unmis- 
takable spirit  of  defiance.  A  wave  of  a  distant  hand  mav  save 
from  deadly  peril — a  warning  finger  may  deter  from  crime.  How 
accurately  we  describe  a  penurious  person,  by  calling  him  a  close- 
fisted  hunks,  and  a  generons  man,  by  saying  he  is  open-handed  ! 
Brutus  stung  his  friend  to  madness  by  accusing  him  of  having 
an  "  itching  palm."  We  always  speak  of  the  finger  of  Fate. 
How  mnch  meaning  there  was  in  the  long,  extended  fore-finger  of 
John  Randolph  !  How  well  the  beautiful  hand  of  Napoleon  har- 
monized with  the  classical  beauty  of  his  face !     But  let  w:  pro- 


the  defiance  of  blackguardism,  recognized  the  world  over.  Where 
this  signal  originated,  we  cannot  tell ;  what  nation — what  ciry — 
gave  birth  to  this  silent  sign  of  "  chaffing  "  is  yet  unwritten.  But 
we  dare  say  such  telegraphic  signals  are  exchanged  between  the 
outposts  of  Sebastopol ;  the  (jainins  of  Paris  employ  them  to  in- 
fluence the  wrath  of  the  Pipelels  of  the  porters'  lodges  ;  the  little 
London  cockney  thus  flaunts  his  fingers  "howdaciously"  in  the 
face  of  the  police.  It  is  generally  executed  when  the  young  tor- 
mentor is  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  his  insulted  elder  to  give 
the  former  a  fair  start  when  the  latter  is  goaded  to  distraction  and 
plunges  into  a  fruitless  pursuit.  The  fourth  sketch  illustrates 
awkwardness.  The  owner  of  tliese  hands  is  most  unmistakably 
a  clumsy  person.  All  his  fingers  are  thumbs,  as  the  saying  goes. 
The  contents  of  that  cup  of  coffee  are  destined  to  affect  his  own 
knees  with  an  unpleasant  sensation  of  excessive  warmth,  or  to 
rain  the  lady's  dress  who  sits  next  to  him.  From  these  intracta- 
ble digits,  how  often  must  knife  and  fork  and  buttered  toast  fall 
upon  the  floor!  How  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  convey  a 
Prince's  Bay  oyster  to  the  owner's  lips !  Just  fancv  them  under- 
taking to  carve  a  tough  goose;  imagine  the  horror  of  their  ma- 


"  mnflSers"  on,  ready  for  a  knock  down  argument.  It  feeling]j 
reminds  us  of  illustrious  John  Bull,  the  parent  and  patron  of 
boxing.  How  Dr.  Watts  could  have  existed  in  the  land  of  the 
prize-ring,  we  cannot  conceive.  But  though  the  good  doctor  tells 
us  that  "  hands  were  never  made  to  scratch  each  other's  eyes,"  he 
does  not  in  express  terms  condemn  those  who  "hit  straight  out 
from  the  shoulder."  One  of  the  most  eloquent  chapters  of  Haz- 
litt's  Essays  is  devoted  to  an  enthusiastic  description  of  the  fight 
between  Hicks  the  gasman  and  Bill  Neate.  B\tou  was  proud  of 
his  pugilistic  prowess  under  the  tuition  of  Jackscm.  Hazlitt's  en- 
thusiasm in  behalf  of  what  has  been  apologeticaUj  ternied  the 
"noble  science  of  self-defence  "  is  a  curious  instance  of  his  per- 
versity. A  single  passage  from  the  "  Fight "  will  illustrate  this  : 
"The  wonder  was  the  half-minute  time.  If  there  had  been  a 
minute  or  more  allowed  between  each  round,  it  would  have  been 
intelligible  how  they  should  by  degrees  recover  strength  and  res- 
olution ;  but  to  see  two  men  smashed  to  the  ground,  smeared 
with  gore,  stunned,  senseless,  the  breath  beaten  out  of  their 
bodies,  and  then,  before  yon  recover  from  the  shock,  to  see  them 
rise  up  with  new  strength  and  courage,  stand  ready  to  receive  or 


AWKWARDNESS. 


MISAPPLIED   DEXTERITY. 


PUGNACITY. 


ceed  to  our  pictorial  illustrations.  Our  first  pair  of  hands  illus- 
trates labor.  How  steadily  and  forcibly  they  grasp  the  plane ! 
how  eloquently  they  speak  of  a  life  of  honorable  manual  toil,  not 
necessarily  excluding  mental  culture.  The  world  is  awakening, 
after  a  long  dream,  to  a  realizalion  of  the  dignity  of  labor,  and 
the  artizan  is  no  longer  looked  down  upon  bv  his  less  hard-worked 
brethren.  Next  we  have  idleness — a  painful  contrast  to  the  pre- 
ceding. The  soft  contours,  the  fleshiness  of  the  members,  the  in- 
dentation of  the  knuckles,  the  long  nails,  incompatible  with  any 
sen-iceable  use  of  the  hands,  bespeak  a  life  of  luxurious  ease,  in- 
dependently of  the  rich  dressing  trown,  with  its  cord  and  tassel. 
The  owner  of  these  hands  is  evidently  formed  of  the  "  porcelain 
clay  o'  the  earth  ;"  can't  do  a  tarn  to  help  himself;  can  neither 
draw  a  rein  nor  grasp  a  sword,  and  accomplishes,  at  the  utmost,  a 
billet-doux  on  perfumed  paper.  Hotspur's  fop  mav  have  had 
such  hands.  Pass  on  to  the  third  sketch,  which  tells  quite  a  story. 
Here  we  have  manhood  and  youth — indignant  manhood,  indepen- 
dent juvenility ;  irate  fogydom,  insulting  Young  America.  The 
warning  finger  is  threatening  indeed  ;  but  those  saucy  little  hands, 
united  bv  two  digits,  and  raised  towards  an  unseen  nose,  breathe 


nipulations  on  the  drum-sticks,  or  the  impossible  joints  of  the 
siuewv  wings.  We  cjin  fancy  those  hands  passing  through  a  life- 
time of //aKc/ien'e.  We  would  not  trust  them  to  commit  suicide — 
somebody  else  would  have  the  benefit  of  their  random  action. 
Fancy  hair-triggers  in  such  a  pair  of  paws  in  a  crammed  shoot- 
ing-gallery !  The  idea  is  excruciatinir,  and  we  pass  on  to  the 
next  subject — misapplied  dexterity.  Here  we  have  the  dexterous 
fingers  of  a  "  fogle-hunter,"  the  designation,  in  classic "  Ro- 
many," of  a  gentleman  who  relieves  another  gentleman  of  the 
care  of  his  pocket-handkerchief.  These  fingers  have  been  trained 
from  infancy  to  that  employment.  "  Of  a  hempen  widow  the  kid 
forlorn,"  in  his  tender  years  the  young  "cly-faker"  was  taught 
bv  elder  thieves  in  the  classic  purlieus  of  St.  Giles,  to  take  hand- 
kerchiefs and  watches  from  an  artificial  figure,  without  disturbing 
one  of  the  straws  of  which  it  was  composed. '  When  his  educa- 
tion was  completed,  he  was  launched  into  the  streets  of  London, 
to  levy  contributions  on  the  luckless  passengers  through  its 
crowded  thoroughfjircs.  The  hulks  and  Botany  Bay,  if  not  the 
gallows,  close  the  agreeable  perspective  of  our  litrht-fingered  gen- 
tleman.     The  next  sketch   shows   a  pair  of   hands   with  the 


inflict  mortal  offence,  and  rush  upon  each  other  'like  two  clouds 
over  the  Caspian  ;'  this  is  the  most  astonishing  of  all — this  is  the 
hiqh  and  heroic  state  of  man  .'"  We  should  rather  call  it  the  low 
and  bestial  state  of  brutes.  But  let  us  pass  on  to  our  seventh 
sketch,  which  illustrates  rapacity.  They  may  be  the  hands  of  a 
usurer  raking  in  his  cent,  per  cent.,  or  the  gambler  clutching  at 
the  golden  fortune  that  lies  upon  the  green  cloth  !  the  sentiment 
is  the  same  in  either  case.  Y'on  see  the  rapacious  soul  in  the  very 
tips  of  the  fingers.  Fingers,  quotha  ?  Nay,  they  are  clawj — the 
talons  of  the  vulture — the  human  vulture,  fiercer  and  more  inex- 
orable than  the  bird  of  prey.  The  kite  only  seizes  what  his  ap- 
petite demands  and  his  stomach  can  digest ;  but  the  miser  grasps 
what  cannot  enrich  him,  thouirh  it  impoverishes  the  world.  What 
tenacity  there  is  in  those  claws!  what  a  habit  of  contraction  is 
displaved  in  those  muscles  !  You  see  that  their  relaxation  is  im- 
possible. Those  tenacious  fingers  can  never  open  wide;  they  are 
tentaculre  fit  only  for  griping.  If  that  table  were  strewn  wiih 
gold  dust,  not  a  particle  would  escape  the  demoniac  raking  of 
those  claws.  The  next  pair  of  hands  expresses  complicated  nar- 
ration.    The  owner   is   laying   do^vn   the   law,  enumerating  his 
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LOVE    FOR    LIFE. 


PAT±aJ?T   AND    GRAINED    LEATHER. 


ai^uraents,  or  marking  his  points  by  the  several  dipts.  Or  we 
may  suppose  hira  Mr.  Mahoncy,  reckoning  up  the  numbers  of 
that  "  illi<rant  "  paity  of  the  ni«;ht  hoforc  :  "  There  was  five  of 
us  ;  the  two  MuUiffans  was  one,  O'Brady  was  two,  Conolly  was 
three,  and  myself  was  four.  No!  that's  not  it.  There's  myself 
was  one,  Conolly  was  two,  O'Brady  was  three,  and  the  two  Mul- 
lijrans  was  four.  Upon  me  sowl !  there  was  only  four  after  aLl, 
and  me  thinking  there  was  five  i"  Our  last  pair  expresses  cordi- 
ality and  needs  no  comment.  The  feet,  too,  are  not  to  be  despised. 
The  base  of  a  column  is  quite  as  important  as  the  capital,  and 
the  feet,  as  our  sketches  show,  are  not  without  expression.  The 
first  sketch,  representins:  several  li^ht  fantastic  toes,  as  Richard 
Sniveller  would  say,  retumin*;  from  a  ball,  illustrates  one  of  the 
chances  to  which  human  life  is  subject — penance  after  pleasure — 
disappointment  after  joy.  It  is  rainy,  slushy  and  muddy;  the 
last  cab  has  disappeared,  and  the  dainty  satins  and  varnished 
leathers  that  have  lately  tripped  over  the  polished  floor,  must  now 
tread  the  mnddy  streets  in  their  forced  pilgrimage.  The  second 
pair  IS  also  nairaiive  in  its  demons ti'ati on.  Tlie  spurred  heel  be- 
trays the  soldier,  the  attitude,  an  otter  of  heart   and  hand,  and 


feet  in  the  right-hand  comer  is  shrinking  from  some  cause  or  other. 
What  cause  is  it  ^  There  is  a  large  foot  on  the  left,  but  where  is 
its  fellow  foot  ?  Entragcd,  of  course,  in  applying  sundry  visita- 
tions of  shoe  leather  to  the  person  of  the  owner  of  the  shrinking 
feet.  Kicking  is  a  very  exjiensive  luxury,  when  directed  to  a  hu- 
man being  and  not  an  inanimate  foot-ball.  Its  cost  varies,  but  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  a  poor  man  cannot  indulge  in  it.  Yet 
even  ladies  have  been  known  to  afifeet  this  extravagance.  The 
poet  alludes  to  sueh  treatment  at  the  hands  of  an  offended 
fair  one : 

"  Perhaps  she  was  right  in  rejecting  my  suit, 
But  why  did  she  kick  me  down  stairs?" 

Wliile  on  the  subject  of  feet,  we  may  remind  our  readers  of  what 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker  said  of  the  watchmen's  feet  iu  the  good 
old  days  of  Manhattan  :  *'  A  brisk  trade  for  furs,"  says  that  ve- 
racious historian,  "  was  soon  opened.  The  Dutch  traders  were 
scrupulously  honest  in  all  th.cir  dealings,  and  purchased  by  weight, 
e?tablishing  as  an  invariaiilc  rale  of  avoirdupois,  that  the  hand  of 
a  Dutchman  weighed  une  pound,  and  his  foot  two  pounds.  ,  It  is 


dicating  the  excitement  of  their  spirits.  "  March  on,  march, 
on,  ye  brave  !"  You  are  taking  stops  to  acquire  fame.  In  dou- 
ble-quick time  you  will  arrive  at  the  goal.  Alas  !  some  of  those 
brogans  will  never  retrace  their  steps.  Peace  to  their  soles! 
When  the  account  is  footed  up,  they  will  only  be  ujiits  in  the  sum 
total  of  glory. 

<    ^e^    » 

MIRACUIiOUS  ESCAPES. 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  to  hear  of  the  two  most  remark- 
able escapes  vouchsafed  to  ilr.  Macdonald,  of  the  95th  regiment. 
At  the  Alraa,  ascending  the  hill  under  the  Russian  fire,  he  was 
struck  on  the  breast  by  a  Minie-ball,  with  such  severity  as  to  take 
away  his  breath,  and  lead  him  to  suppose  it  had  passed  through 
him,  and  he  had  only  to  drop  down  dead  ;  but  finding  he  did  not 
do  so,  he  put  up  his  hand  to  learn  why,  when  he  found  that  he 
was  unwounded,  the  bullet  having  been  stopped  by  the  metal  or- 
nament on  his  belt,  in  which  it  was  imbedded,  as  it  were  a  medal 
conferred  by  the  enemy,  with  the  permission  of  Providence  to 
wear  it.  After  the  Alina,  having  been  made  adjutant  of  his  reg- 
iment, he  was  of  course  mounted  at  Inkermann,  where  he  receiv- 
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"  love  for  life,"  while  the  smaller  feet  that  twinkle  in  the  picture 
express  coyness,  that  will  soon  be  overcome  by  ardor.  The  next 
sketch  affords  a  striking  contrast — wealth  and  poverty,  aristocrat- 
ic luxury  and  plebeian  misery,  varnished  and  grained  leather,  the 
elegant  hoot  and  the  fragmentary  brogan.  The  next  picture 
shows  life  and  animation.  It  is  a  chase.  Old  shoes  against  of- 
ficial boots  !  Of  course  the  owner  of  those  shoes  has  "  took  what 
isn't  his'n."  The  aver^ring  law,  in  the  shape  of  those  Bombastes 
boots,  pur.sues  them.  "Wlio  can  doubt  the  result  of  the  pursuit  1 
Gilderileeve  himself  could  not  run  in  such  freer.  Vainly  up  one 
street  and  down  another,  that  pair  will  shufBe,  while  the  hulloa  of 
"stop  thief !"  from  the  officer  is  taken  up  by  everv  ragged  boy, 
many  of  ihcm  not  immaculate,  multiplied  and  revL-rberated  by  the 
echoes,  and  fidling  on"  the  ear  of  tlie  fugitive  with  an  appalling 
weight.  Vainly  may  he  shuffle,  double,  and  wind.  He  cannot 
shake  off  his  grim  pursu  r  The  next  drawbig  shows  his  fate. 
Compulsory  npise  cioir*  the  activity  of  those  graceful  soles.  A 
ball  and  ch;:in  fast  anchor  some  mercurial  fugilive.  Justice  is 
satisfied.  T\\o.  next  presents  us  wi'h  a  problem,  which  it  is  not, 
howevtr,  difiicult  to  solve.     The  owner  of  those  Uiiah  Heep-likc 


true,  the  simple  Indians  were  often  puzzled  by  the  great  dispro- 
portion between  bulk  and  weight,  for  let  them  place  a  bundle  of 
furs,  never  so  large,  in  one  scale,  and  a  Dutchman  put  his  hand 
or  foot  in  the  other,  the  bundle  was  sure  to  kick  the  beam  ;  never 
was  a  package  of  furs  known  to  weigh  more  than  two  pounds  in 
the  market  of  Communipaw !  This  is  a  singular  fact,  but  I  have 
it  direct  from  my  great  grandfather,  who  had  risen  to  consider- 
able importance  in  the  colony,  being  promoted  to  the  office  of 
weigh-master,  on  account  of  the  uncommon  heaviness  of  his  foot." 
The  staff  and  swathed  feet  of  the  next  engraving  show  the  owner 
to  be  a  conscientious  pilgrim,  not  like  Pindar's,  who,  when  or- 
dered to  do  penance  with  peas  in  his  shoes,  "  took  the  liberty  to 
have  them  boiled."  The  next  pair  of  feet  belongs  evidently  to 
a  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  He  is  giving  vent  to  tiic  exul)erance 
of  his  spirits  by  capering  on  the  sod.  "Wliat  causes  his  delight 
we  can  only  conjecture ;  somebody  mny  have  trod  on  his  coat  and 
given  him  the  prospect  of  a  .'=hindv — or  some  other  piece  of  good 
luck  may  have  suddenly  befallen  him.  "Last  scene  of  all,"  the 
march  to  battle.  Four  pairs  of  brogans  arc  travelling  the  path 
that  "  leads  to  glory  or  the  grave,"  the  elevation  of  their  soles  in- 


ed  a  musket-ball  through  the  knee,  which  dismounted  him,  and 
while  down,  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  savages  attacked  him,  and 
though  he  had  dropped  his  sword  and  pointed  to  his  wounded 
knee,  they  stabbed  him  with  their  bayonets,  and  then  struck  him 
with  the  butt  ends  of  their  muskets,  leaving  him  for  dead.  Hap- 
pily, as  he  lay  there,  a  couple  of  soldiex'S  discovering  life  in  him, 
earned  him  off  with  great  care,  and  contrari.'  to  all  expectations, 
he  is,  thank  God,  recovering",  wirh  seventeen  wounds,  many  of 
them  in  the  most  vital  parts,  and  is,  I  believe,  on  his  way  home. 
He  is  descended  from,  and  is  indeed  the  representative  of,  the  in- 
fant son  of  that  Macdonald,  of  Glcncoe,  the  murder  of  whom,  by 
Campbell,  is  called  in  history  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe — the  fa- 
ther and  all  the  children,  except  a  baby  saved  by  the  fidelity  of 
its  nurse,  being  destroyed.  So  the  fortunes  of  his  infant  ancestor 
seem  to  have  remained  with  him  in  this  bnital  attempt  at  ra.ossa- 
cre.  Yon  know,  perhaps,  that  it  was  at  the  time  prophesied  that 
no  descendant  of  that  Campbell  should  ever  sec  his  eldest  son 
come  of  age.  It  was  a  dark  and  foreboding  prophecy  indeed — 
and  it  is  said  that  to  this  day  the  curse  is  falliilcd. — Lttlcr  from 
the  Crimea. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[■\Vritten  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial,] 
LITE  >OT  TO  THVSEXF  ALOSE. 

ET  nSLEY  JOHSSOS.  • 

LiTe  not  to  thvEclf  nione. 

For  from  the  realms  above 
The  Toire  of  God  is  buldiug  ua 

To  live  a  life  of  lore : 
And,  like  the  sweet  rffrefbing  dews, 

Oar  blts,«in^  to  imparf ; 
■While  binding  hope's  pore  rainbow  roood 

The  weary,  wounded  heart. 

■Why  hangs  the  row  upon  its  htem, 

In  blushing  beauty  there; 
If  not  to  scatter  its  perfume 

And  fragrance  to  the  air? 
It  liTe5  not  to  itself  alone; 

For,  let  it  bloom  nr  fade. 
It  PhOH-3  to  man  the  hand  of  God, 

By  whom  its  leaves  were  mode. 

The  tree  that  in  the  blghwaj  stand*, 

We  say  must  stand  alone : 
But  no,  we  hear  a  voice  reply, 

From  reason's  holy  throne; 
"Within  the  bosom  of  that  tree 

Young  buds  have  found  a  nest, 
And  there,  when  loud  the  tempest  roars, 

Have  found  a  place  of  rest. 

The  mountain  stream  that  gushea  on, 

■With  sweet  and  gentle  fong, 
Repeats — I  live  not  to  myBclf, 

As  swift  I  glide  along; 
Down  in  the  valley  now  I  leap. 

"Where,  on  my  margin's  brink. 
The  birds  may  sing,  while  those  who  thirst 

May  of  mj  waters  drink. 

Then  live  not  to  thyself  alone, 

Is  wrote  on  everything — 
Upon  the  rose  that  sceuts  the  air, 

And  on  the  breeze  of  spring — 
Upon  the  raindrops  as  they  fall, 

Which  for  our  good  are  given — 
And  on  the  sUvery  lamps  that  hang 

Upon  the  walls  of  heaven. 

4    ^-»    > 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MEETING  AT  THE  FOUNTAm. 

BT  MKS.    CAROLINE    OBNE. 

One  of  those  fountains  or  living  springs  often  found  in  New 
England,  was  so  near  the  wayside  that  it  frequenlly  tempted  the 
weary  traveller  to  alight  and  refresh  himself  at  its  brink.  A  stone  ' 
wall  separated  it  from  the  highway,  which,  opposite  the  spring, 
was  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  mde  stile,  thus  aflFording  a  safe  and 
easy  footing.  The  vivid  green  by  which  it  was  sunonnded,  and 
the  tall  forest-trees  interlacing  their  branches  above,  made  it  a 
cool  and  delightful  retreat,  during  the  sultry  heat  of  noontide,  in 
the  long  summer  days. 

The  rays  of  the  sun,  thrown  back  by  the  dusty  road,  were  be- 
ginning to  make  the  air  almost  seem  as  if  it  issued  from  the 
mouth  of  a  furnace,  as  a  gentleman  on  horseback  arrived  opposite 
the  inviting  spot.  An  oak  which  grew  close  to  the  stone  wall 
threw  its  broad  branches  half  across  the  road,  and  securing  bis 
horse  beneath  iheir  shade,  he  was  soon  at  the  edge  of  the  spring. 
Its  bubbling  waters,  catching  bright  sparkles  from  the  sunlight, 
which  fell  in  a  golden  shower  through  the  foliage,  imparted  to  the 
air  a  delicious  coolness. 

Secured  by  a  small  chain  to  one  of  the  trees,  he  found  a  gourd, 
and  having  dipped  it  into  the  fountain,  was  just  raising  it  to  his 
lips,  when  he  saw  a  young  girl  enter  the  enclosure  through  a 
small  gate.  A  pitcher  in  her  hand  showed  that  she  was  coming 
to  the  spring  for  water,  which,  without  doubt,  was  needed  at  a 
small  farm-house,  some  twenty  or  thirty  rods  distant,  and  which 
was  so  embowered  with  trees  and  slirubherj'  that  no  part  of  it  was 
visible  except  the  roof.  She  evidently  did  not  see  him,  and  partly 
actuated  by  fear  that  the  presence  of  a  stranger  might  cause  her 
to  turn  back,  and  pai-tly  by  a  desire  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of 
lier,  he  stepped  behind  a  large  tree,  which  would,  until  she  had 
arrived  very  near,  screen  him  from  sight.  She  was  quite  young, 
not  more  than  fifteen,  he  imagined,  and  her  dress,  though  lidr, 
was  of  coarse  material. 

Instead  of  a  cape-bonnet,  her  head  was  partial Iy*6haded  bv  a 
hat  she  herself  had  braided  from  uilsplit  straw,  and  which,  not 
having  been  submitted  to  the  bleaching  process,  retained  unim- 
paired, its  original  golden  gloss.  Her  feet  were  bare,  and  though 
gmall  and  delicately  formed,  had  grown  somewhat  browned  by 
exposure.  As  she  came  lightly  tripping  along,  her  little  feet 
burj-ing  themselves  at  every  step  in  tlic  tlower-cnamelled  grass, 
there  was  something  pertectly  bewitching — so  he  behind  the  tree 
imagined — in  the  innocent  expression  of  her  countenance,  and 
her  graceful  abandon.  Her  nut-brown  hair  hung  in  natural  curls 
to  her  shoulders,  and  a  rich  bloom,  like  that  which  glows  on  the 
Bunny  side  of  a  peath,  mantled  her  cheeks. 

She  had  almost  gained  the  spring,  when  a  blue-bird  poured 
forth  its  mellow  song  from  amid  the  branches  of  a  maple,  which 
were  almost  over  her  head.  Kaising  her  eyes  to  the  place  whence 
the  sound  proceeded,  she  answered  by  a  gush  of  melody,  as  clear 
sweet  and  soft  as  the  song  of  tlie  bird,  and  was  apparentiv  poured 
forth  from  as  glad  a  heart.  As  she  ceased,  the  stranger  stepped 
from  behind  the  tree,  for  he  feared  it  might  startle  her  if  he  allowed 
her  to  approach  too  near  without  being  apprised  of  his  presence. 


If  not  frightened,  she  was  certainly  a  good  deal  surprised,  and 
her  first  impulse  was  to  retrace  her  steps.  She  had  already  turned 
for  this  purpose,  when  his  voice  arrested  her. 

"  I  hope,"  said  he,  "that  my  presence  will  not  prevent  your 
filling  your  pitcher  at  the  spring.     I  should  be  sorrj'  if  it  did." 

As  he  spoke,  she  for  a  moment  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  and  then 
their  long,  dark  lashes  drooped  upon  the  burning  crimson  of  her 
cheeks.  She  answered  him  by  dipping  the  pitcher  into  the  foun- 
tain and  then  otfcring  it  to  Iiim  to  drink. 

"Thank  you,  I  have  already  (juenchcd  my  thirst,  by  means  of 
this  gourd  ;  but  if  there  were  some  kind  of  a  vessel  in  which  I 
could  give  my  horse  a  little  water,  he  would,  without  doubt,  feel 
very  grateful." 

"  Here  is  a  pail,"  said  she,  taking  one  which  hung  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  a  little  back  of  where  he  stood ;  "  my  father  keeps  it 
here  on  purpose  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers." 

As  she  spoke,  her  tye  happened  to  fall  on  her  little  bare  feet 
nestling  among  the  grass  and  wild  flowers,  and  then  stealing  a 
quick,  furtive  glance  at  the  stranger,  she  said  hurriedly  : 
"  Good  day,  sir — the  pitcher  of  water  will  be  needed." 
She  had  proceeded  ouly  a  few  steps,  however,  before  she  stopped 
and  tumed  back. 

"It  is  noon,  sir,"  said  she,  "and  our  dinner  is  ready.  My 
parents  are  always  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  entertain  a  stranger." 
"I  am  half-tempted  to  cKiim  their  hospitality," he  replied,  "  for 
if  I  rightly  remember,  when  I  passed  this  way  about  a  year  since 
there  was  no  house  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers  within 
eight  or  ten  miles  of  here." 

"  There  is  none  nearer  than  that  now,  sir." 
"  Then  as  soon  as  I  have  given  my  horse  some  water,  you  may 
expect  me.      The  house   I  see  yonder  is  where  you   live,    I 
suppose?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  and  with  steps  light  and  elastic,  she 
crossed  the  enclosure,  anxious,  if  there  were  any  little  domestic 
arrangement  susceptible  of  improvement,  to  attend  to  it  previous 
to  the  stranger's  arrival.  I3ut  everything  was  as  neat  and  nice  as 
it  could  be,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do,  except  to  place  on  the 
table  an  additional  plate  and  another  knife  and  fork. 

"  What  made  you  gone  so  long,  Bessy  ?"  said  her  mother. 
"  There  was  a  gentleman  at  the  spring,  and  I  stopped  to  answer 
a  few  questions  he  asked  rae,"  replied  Bessy,  as,  taking  a  cloth, 
she  wiped  the  water  from  the  outside  of  the  pitcher,  where  it  stood 
in  glittering  drops. 

"  A  gentleman,  did  you  say  ?  what  is  his  name  ?" 
"  I  don't  know  ;  he's  a  stranger,  and  when  I  told  him  I  thought 
you  and  father  would  be  glad  to  have  him  dine  with  us,  he  said 
he  would  come." 

Bessy  was  now  missing  a  minute  or  two,  and  when  she  again 
made  her  appearance,  her  rich,  glossy  hair,  which  had  become  a 
little  discomposed  by  her  walk,  was  neatly  arranged,  and  her  feet 
encased  in  slippers,  which,  if  not  French  kid,  were  very  pretty 
and  neat.  Looking  out  of  the  window,  she  saw  her  father  coming, 
accompanied  by  the  stranger.  Happening  to  come  across  him, 
and  not  knowing  what  had  passed  between  him  and  his  daughter, 
he  cordially  invited  him  to  go  home  with  him  and  dine,  adding, 
as  an  incentive,  that  they  should  have  some  brook  trout,  and  a 
fine  salad  fresh  from  the  garden. 

The  stranger  possessed  that  true  politeness  which  made  Mr. 
and  ]VIrs.  Maywood,  notwithstanding  their  lowly  estate,  feel  per- 
fectly at  ease.  But  Bessy,  she  knew  not  why,  hardly  dared  to 
raise  her  eyes  to  his  face  ;  still  it  wa.s  not  easy  to  forbear  stealing 
a  glance  at  him,  now  and  then,  for  she  had  never  seen  what  ap- 
peared to  her  so  handsome  and  noble  a  countenance.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  her  beauty  and 
natural  grace,  was  deeper  than  he  would  have  been  willing  to 
confess,  even  to  himself. 

After  dinner,  as  the  heat  continued  to  be  oppressive,  he  con- 
cluded to  remain  a  few  hours,  before  resuming  his  journey.  Mr. 
Maywood,  in  the  meantime,  was  careful  that  his  horse  should  be 
made  comfortable  by  a  plenty  of  hay  and  oats.  While  thus  en- 
joying a  shelter  from  the  sun,  and  the  delicious  aroma  of  a  clover 
field  which  stole  in  at  the  open  windows,  he  infonned  his  kind 
entertainers  that  his  name  was  Allyn  Kaynsford,  and  that  having 
occasion  to  visit  a  neighboring  State,  he  had  chosen  to  go  on 
horseback  rather  than  by  the  public  conveyance. 

After  assisting  her  mother  to  "  clear  away,"  and  putting  on  her 
afternoon  dress,  Bessy,  with  some  plain  sewing,  took  a  seat  as 
remote  from  Mr.  Kaynsford  as  the  not  over-large  room  would  per- 
mit. With  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  her  sewing,  she  plied  her 
needle  as  if  at  work  on  a  wager.  JNIrs.  Maywood,  who  had  donned 
a  snowy  kerchief  and  freshly  starched  cap,  was  also  present,  and 
did  what  she  could  to  keep  up  a  conversation  with  their  guest  till 
her  husband,  who  was  obliged  to  be  absent  a  short  time,  would  be 
able  to  rejoin  them. 

The  shadows  were  rapidly  lengthening,  when  jMx.  Raj-nsford 
rose  to  depart;  yet  Mrs.  Maywood  could  not,  she  said,  think  of 
his  going  till  he  had  talcen  a  cup  of  tea  with  them.  Whether 
tempted  to  remain  ou  account  of  the  tea,  the  nice  biscuit,  fresh 
yellow  butter  and  clear,  transparent  honey,  or  by  the  starrj'  light 
which,  as  her  mother  pressed  liim  to  stay,  beamed  on  him  for  a 
moment  from  Bessy's  deep  blue  eyes,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. All  that  is  certainly  known  is,  that  he  not  only  staid  to 
tea,  but  till  the  moon,  from  what  seemed  the  fragment  of  a  gauzy 
cloud,  resembled  a  faii-y  skiff  floating  over  a  waveless  sea. 

"  You  see  what  you've  gained  by  stopping  a  little,"  said  Mr. 
Maywood,  pointing  to  the  moon,  as  Kaynsford,  seated  in  the  sad- 
dle, still  hesitated  to  say  farewell.  "  Yon  cannot  desire  a  better 
lamp  to  ligiit  you  on  your  way.  Shall  you  return  this  way  when 
you've  accomplished  the  business  you  have  in  hand?" 
"  I  may,  though  I  think  not." 


"  If  you  should,  you  must  not  forget  to  call." 
"  No — that  is,  unless — I  mean  if  I'm  alone,  I  will  certainly  call 
and  spend  an  hour  with  you." 

As  he  finished  speaking,  he  bent  do'^^Ti  and  broke  a  sprig  from 
a  red  rose-bush  that  grew  close  to  the  porch.  None  of  the  roses 
had  yet  fully  bloomed,  but  it  was  covered  with  buds,  some  of  them 
just  breaking  from  their  green  bondage. 

"  I  suspect  I  shall  hardly  need  this  to  remind  me  of  the  few 
pleasant  hours  I  have  spent  with  you,"  said  he.  "  At  any  rate  I 
might  have  been  less  free  in  my  depredations  on  your  fine  rose- 
bush. As  it  h,  1  will  request  Miss  Bessy  to  share  my  spoil ;" 
and  breaking  from  the  spray  one  of  the  buds  nestling  amid  the 
verdant  foliage,  he  handed  it  to  the  lovely  girl.  The  next  minute 
he  was  gone. 

For  several  months  after  his  departure,  when  the  gray  shadows 
of  tn'ilight  began  to  gather,  Bessy  used  to  watch  for  Kaynsford's 
return,  but  he  did  not  come.  When  a  twelvemonth  had  passed, 
she  no  longer  looked  for  hira.  During  this  time,  Joel  Glow,  the 
only  sou  of  the  richest  farmer  in  the  place,  had  discovered  that 
Bessy  Maywood,  to  use  his  own  phraseology,  '*  was  handsome  as 
a  psalm-book."  He  one  day  communicated  this  discovery  to  his 
mother,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  he  intended  to  make  her 
his  wife. 

"  Make  Bessy  Maywood  your  wife  l"  This  was  all  she  said  in 
reply,  but  in  a  voice  so  modulated  as  to  embody  the  very  quin- 
tescence  of  contempt. 

Unfortunately,  Joel's  father  had  never  thought  it  worth  while 
for  his  son  to  spend  his  time  in  attending  school,  after  he  was 
strong  enough  to  handle  a  hoe  or  wield  an  axe,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poorest  day-laborer  were  not  so  ignorant  as  the  only 
child  of  rich  Farmer  Glow. 

Joel  pressed  his  suit  with  a  good  deal  of  ardor,  much  to  the 
secret  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Maywood,  for  the  young  man,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  expectations,  was  steady  and  industrious.  But 
Bessy  could  not  be  induced  to  listen  to  his  addresses,  and  when 
she  gave  as  a  reason  that  she  could  not  like  him,  her  father  told 
him  not  to  be  discouraged,  hinting  that  "faint  heart  never  won 
fair  lady."  Mrs.  Maywood,  with  a  clearer  perception  of  what 
was  in  her  daughter's  heart,  knew  that  she  would  never,  of  her 
own  free  will,  become  the  wife  of  Joel  Glo%v. 

Bessy  had  always  held  the  highest  place  in  the  district  school, 
and  her  thirst  for  knowledge  daily  increased.  Every  spare  mo- 
ment was  devoted  to  study,  and  the  schoolmaster,  at  the  close  of 
the  winter  term,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  she  would,  at  the 
rate  she  was  going  on,  soon  be  wiser  than  her  teachers.  Some 
secret  motive,  floating  vaguely  in  her  mind,  for  she  avoided  look- 
ing at  it  steadily,  urged  her  on.  The  best  key  to  this  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  found  in  the  renewed  ardtir  with  which  sho 
was  sure  to  pursue  her  studies  whenever  she  had  occasion  to  open 
the  little  bird's-eye-maple  box,  where,  among  those  oi-naments 
which  every  young  girl,  however  humble  her  station,  generally 
finds  means  to  procure,  was  a  withered  rose-bud,  so  carefully  pre- 
served as  to  show  that  it  was  more  fondly  treasured  than  aught 
else  the  box  contained. 

Another  twelvemonth  had  passed  away,  when  one  afternoon,  as 
was  often  her  practice,  Bessy  took  her  books  and  went  to  sit  in 
the  shade  of  the  trees  by  the  side  of  the  fountain.  Though  she 
held  a  book  in  her  hand,  her  thoughts  were  not  on  the  page  open 
before  her.  She  was  busy  weaving  day-dreams.  They  were  of  a 
brilliant  tissue,  for,  interwoven  with  broad  streaks  of  gold,  were 
all  the  delicious  hues  of  the  rainbow.  But  dai-k  shadows  came 
stealing  over  them,  and  her  eyes  grow  dim  with  tears.  As  she 
brushed  them  away,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  one  on  horse- 
back, through  the  foliage.  Imperfect  as  was  the  view  obtained, 
she  knew,  at  once,  that  it  was  Allyn  Kaynsford.  She  started  up, 
and  her  book  fell  to  the  ground.  In  less  than  a  minute  he  had 
entered  the  enclosure,  leaving  his  horse  to  crop  the  grass  and 
tufts  of  white  clover  blossoms  that  grew  by  the  wall. 

"  Bessy,"  said  he,  taking  her  hand  in  his,  "  this  is  the  place, 
above  all  others,  where  I  should  have  chosen  to  meet  you." 

He  was  evidently  somewhat  surprised  at  the  improvement  two 
years  had  made  in  her  appearance,  while  the  deference,  yet  mani- 
fest delight,  with  which  he  greeted  her  might  have  been  flattering 
to  the  highest  lady  in  the  land.  Bessy,  had  she  attempted  it, 
could  not  have  concealed  her  joy  at  again  beholding  him.  Her 
heai't-beaming  smiles  and  her  sudden  change  of  color  were  but 
the  outward  signs  of  emotion,  such  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
counterfeit. 

"Then  you  had  given  up  all  expectation  of  ever  seeing  mo 
again,"  said  he,  as  he  seated  himself  on  the  gnai'led  roots  of  an 
oak,  overgrown  with  moss. 

"  I  didn't  much  expect  you  would  ever  have  occasion  to  pass 
this  way  again,"  she  replied. 

"  I  believe  I  didn't  name  to  you  what  caused  me  to  undertake 
the  journey,  when  I  called  here  two  years  ago  ?" 

"No,  you  did  not." 

"  I  was  on  my  way,  Bessy,  to  visit  a  lady,  to  whom  I  expected 
soon  to  be  married.  The  match  was  projected  by  our  parents, 
and  we  were  mere  children  when  we  last  met,  consequently  I  did 
not  know  whether  I  should  like  her  or  not." 

"And  did  you?"  said  Bessy,  unconscious  of  the  interest  be- 
trayed in  the  earnest  tones  of  her  voice,  and  in  every  line  of  her 
expressive  countenance.  , 

"  To  confess  the  truth,  I  did  not." 

"Did  not  like  her  ?"  said  Bessy,  with  animation,  but  immedi- 
ately endeavoring  to  cheek  her  joy,  she  added,  "  How  unhappy  it 
must  have  made  her." 

"  On  tlie  contrary  it  made  her  very  happy." 

"  Happy  !  how  could  that  be  i" 

"Nothing  more  natural,  as,  previous  to  my  arrival,  she  had 
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met  with  a  young  gentleman  -vvho  cxaetly  pleased  her  in  every 
respect,  and  who  had  offered  her  his  hand,  which  she  had  promised 
to  accept  if  I  would  release  her." 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  did  not  voluntarily  break  your  promise." 

"  You  think  it  would  have  been  wTOng,  even  if  I  had  preferred 
another  ?" 

"  Tes,  if  the  lady  you  speak  of  had  preferred  you,  for  it  would 
have  destroyed  her  happiness." 

"  But  then  you  know  if  she  had  held  me  to  my  promise,  and  I 
had  married  her,  the  same  thing  must  have  happened,  unless  I 
acted  a  part.  After  all,  it  involves  a  piece  of  casuistry  which  I've 
not  skill  enough  to  settle  in  a  manner  to  suit  myself,  and  I  cannot 
feel  too  much  rejoiced  that  I  am  not  called  upon  to  mako  the  at- 
tempt. But  here  I  have  been  so  engrossed  with  my  own  affairs, 
lliat  I  have  not  even  inquired  for  your  parents  ;  they  arc  well,  I 
hope." 

"  Quite  well,  I  thank  you.  Father  is  at  work  in  the  field,  and 
mother  has  gone  to  make  one  of  onr  neighbors  an  afternoon  visit. 
They  both  thought  that  you  would  come  this  way  when  you 
returned." 

"  Instead  of  returning,  I  found  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
go  "West,  where  I  have  ever  since  been  detained  on  business." 

Eaynsford  spent  several  happy  days  at  the  ftirm  liouse,  and 
when,  the  evening  previous  to  his  departure,  he  requested  of  Sir. 
Maywood  the  hand  of  Bessy,  at  some  future  day,  he  did  not  with- 
hold his  consent,  for  he  was  obliged  to  confess  to  himself  that  Joel 
Glow  was  so  much  her  inferior,  in  all  respects  save  wealth,  that 
the  match  would  be  a  very  unsuitable  one. 

It  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Eaynsford  to  return  to  the  West, 
where  he  expected  to  be  obliged  to  remain  one  year.  An  arrange- 
ment was  made  for  Bessy  to  spend  most  of  the  time  during  his 
absence  with  his  sister,  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Willerton,  who  re- 
sided in  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities.  This  would  enable  her  to  take 
lessons  in  music,  for  which  she  had  a  decided  taste,  and  to  attend 
to  one  or  two  of  the  modem  languages.  She  would  also  have 
the  opportunity  of  being  Introduced  into  good  society,  where, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  lady  like  Mrs.  Willerton,  she  was  sure  to 
be  received  with  favor. 

AUyn  Eaynsford  returned  a  little  anterior  to  the  time  he  had 
appointed.  A  few  weeks  after^vard,  one  bright  summer  morning, 
there  was  a  wedding  at  the  farm-house. 

Bessy  looked  very  lovely  in  her  bridal  dress  of  plain  white  mus- 
lin, which,  with  a  just  taste,  she  had  chosen,  that  it  might  compare 
with  her  parents'  lowly  estate,  rather  than  the  more  exalted  one 
on  which  she  was  about  to  enter. 

Among  the  guests  were  Joel  Glow  and  his  "  intended,"  a  good- 
natured,  rosy -cheeked  damsel,  an  inch  or  two  taller  than  Joel,  who 
was  of  low  stature.  He  saw  her  for  the  first  time  at  an  "  apple- 
bee,"  where  she  excited  his  admiration  by  the  strength  and  adroit- 
ness which  she  exhibited  in  assisting  to  place  on  his  shoulder  a 
large  basket,  just  filled  from  a  huge  pile  of  apples,  which  lay  mel- 
lowing in  the  autumn  sun.  How  the  soft  brilliance  of  a  pair  of 
blue  eyes  could  ever,  for  a  single  moment,  cause  him  to  lose 
sight  of  the  more  bewitching  lustre  of  good  hard  coin,  which, 
were  there  a  deficiency  of  bone  and  muscle,  could  never  have 
been  brought  from  the  depths  of  the  chum  and  the  cheese-tub,  was 
a  mystery  w-hich  Joel  vainly  endeavored  to  solve,  now  that  with 
undazzled  eyes  he  could  look  steadily  at  the  "  main  chance." 

After  Eavnsford  and  his  young  bride  had  for  some  weeks  been 
quietly  settled  in  their  comfortable  and  elegant  home,  he  found 
Bessy  one  day  arranging  the  contents  of  a  bird's-eye-maple  box. 
"  What  have  yoii  there  1"  said  he. 
"  My  jewel-box,"  she  replied,  laughing. 

"  It  is  not  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  its  workmanship,  but 
the  quality  of  the  jewels  is  not  always  to  be  judged  by  the 
casket." 

"  No,  for  this  contains  one  which  I  hold  dearer  than  pearls  or 
diamonds." 

"  Will  you  not  permit  me  to  see  a  gem  you  value  so  highly  ?" 
"  Certainly ;"  and  unfolding  a  piece  of  tissue  paper,  she  disclosed 
a  withered  rose-bud. 


A  RUSSIAN  FUSER.il/. 

At  the  funeral  of  a  Eussian  prince  at  Moscow,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  body  was  laid  in  a  superb  crimson  coffin,  richly  embossed  with 
silver,  and  placed  beneath  the  dome  of  the  clmrcii ;  on  a  throne 
raised  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  stood  the  archbishop,  who  read 
the  service  ;  on  each  side  were  ranged  the  inferior  clergy,  clothed 
as  usual  in  the  most  costly  robes,  bearing  in  their  hands  wax 
tapers,  and  burning  incense'  The  ceremony  began  at  ten  in  the 
morning;  the  chanting  had  a  solemn  and  sublime  effect ;  it  seemed 
as  if  the  choristers  were  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dome, 
which,  perhaps,  was  really  the  case.  The  words  uttered  were 
onlv  a  constant  repetition,  in  Eussian,  of  "Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  us."  Incense  was  then  offered  to  the  picture  and  to  the 
people;  and,  that  ceremony  ended,  the  archbishop  read  aloud  a 
declaration,  purporting  that  the  deceased  died  in  the  true  faith. 
The  archbishop  then  placed  the  paper  in  the  coffin.  The  lid  being 
now  removed,  the  body  of  the  prince  was  exposed  to  view,  and 
all  the  relatifes,  seoants,  slaves  and  other  attendants  began  their 
loud  lamentations,  as  is  the  custom  amongst  the  Eussians ;  and 
each  person  walking  round  the  corpse,  made  prostrations  before 
it,  and  kissed  the  lips  of  the  deceased.  A  plate  was  handed 
round,  containing  boiled  rice  and  raisins.  The  face  of  the  dead 
was  covered  by  linen,  and  the  archbishop  poured  consecrated  oil 
and  threw  a  white  powder  several  times  upon  it,  pronouncing 
some  words  in  Russian — "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  thou  art 
returned."  The  lid  of  the  coffin  was  then  replaced,  and  after  a 
requiem,  a  procession  began  from  the  church  to  a  convent  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city,  where  the  body  was  to  be  interred.  There 
was  nothing  solemn  in  this  part  of  the  ceremony.  Instead  of  the 
slow  movement  usually  characteristic  of  funeral  processions,  the 
priests  and  people  ran  as  fast  as  they  could. — London  News. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  silent  caution  and  cautious 
silence,  as  there  is  between  an  eve-glass  and  a  glass  eye ;  one  is 
an  artificial  mean,  the  other  a  mean  artifice. 


[Written  for  Ballou'9  Pictorial.] 

THE-  POISONED    DRAUGHT. 

BV    GEORGE    P.    BURXHASI. 

"  As  surely  as  I  now  speak  this  sentence,  Alfo,  so  surely  will  I 
■wed  her,"  exclaimed  a  fiery  tempered  Spaniard  to  his  companion, 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  interview,  one  clear,  starry  evening. 

"You  promise  well,  Pierre,"  responded  his  friend  ;  "  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  threaten,  and  quite  another  affair  to  get  rid  of  the  wily 
and  handsome  Englishman." 

"We  shMll  see,  then,"  replied  Pierre  ;  "  we  shall  see  anon  ;"  and 
the  friends  separated  for  the  night. 

The  Englishman  thus  alluded  to  was  the  oldest  son  of  a  rich 
gentleman  of  Sussex,  who  was  then  abroad,  making  a  tour  of 
Europe.  Ellis  Mendon  was  twenty-four  years  old,  and  had  met 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Spaniard  at  Madrid,  some  four  months 
previously,  of  whom  he  became  enamored  at  first  sight.  The 
lady's  name  was  Estelle,  and  her  father,  Don  Sebastian  Morelle, 
was  the  descendant  of  an  ancient  and  honored  family  in  Spain. 

Pierre  Souall  was  a  high-strung  fellow,  valiant,  determined, 
desperate  in  his  likes  or  dislikes,  and  a  young  man  who  was  not 
easily  turned  from  his  purposes,  albeit  he  was  occasionally  extrav- 
agant and  unreasonable  in  his  follies.  In  the  present  instance,  he 
had  long  been  the  favored  acquaintance  of  the  Morelle  family,  and 
was  as  deeply  in  love  with  the  old  don's  daughter  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  such  a  tempered  man  conveniently  to  be.  Erom  the  fact 
that  he  had  kno\vn  Estelle  for  many  years,  and  had  long  intended, 
at  some  time  or  other,  to  declare  himself  (in  the  confident  expec- 
tation that  the  young  lady  could  not  refuse  an  alliance  with  him), 
and,  moreover,  entertaining  a  determination  that  no  rival — much 
less  a  foreigner,  should  ever  displace  him,  he  was  not  a  little 
piqued  when  he  suddenly  learned  that  Mendon  had  forestalled 
him  in  Estelle's  favor,  and  was  actually  her  accepted  lover. 

The  threat  he  made  to  his  companion  Alfo  was  a  serious  one, 
and  he  resolved  to  carry  it  out,  at  any  hazard.  His  first  business 
was,  however,  to  get  rid  of  Mendon ;  then  he  believed  he  could 
execute  his  object  the  more  readily  with  Estelle.  But  how  was 
this  to  be  accomplished  ? 

He  could  challenge  the  Englishman,  he  thought,  with  or  with- 
out a  cause.  He  could  insult  him,  and  thus  bring  about  a  meet- 
ing, and — slay  the  foreigner.  This  was  promising,  but  for  one 
simple  reason.  He  had  learaed  the  character  and  antecedents  of 
his  rival,  and  he  knew  him  to  be  a  most  adroit  and  accomplished 
swordsman.  Might  not  the  chances  be  thus  against  him  1  Eor, 
to  tell  the  truth,  Pierre  Souall  was  not  skilled  in  the  use  of  ihe 
rapier.  He  could  waylay  him,  and  the  poignard  would  finish  his 
business,  neatly  and  effectually.  This  would  do,  admirably,  only 
that  Mendon-  rarely  exposed  himself  after  nightfall,  and  always 
went  well  armed.  Pierre  imagined  that  he  might  thus  come  off 
only  "  second-best ;"  and  at  this  suggestion,  he  concluded  to  think 
it  over  a  little,  though  not  in  accordance  with  his  usual  custom,  in 
cases  where  he  was  so  particularly  and  personally  interested. 

While  the  envious  and  unscrupulous  rival  contemplated  npon 
the  probability  of  his  chances  of  success  with  Estelle,  and  the 
likelihood  of  his  triumph  over  Mendon,  he  learned  that  the  Eng- 
lishman was  to  be  present  at  a  supper,  on  the  third  day  afterwards, 
at  the  residence  of  aJ"riend  of  his  own,  where  Estelle,  too,  was  to 
be  a  guest.  Here  was  the  opportunity  for  the  certain  accomplish- 
ment of  his  will ;  stealthily,  surely,  and  all  unexpectedly.  It 
was  an  easy  matter,  in  Madrid,  to  procure  a  subtle  poison,  and 
Pierre  Souall  went  to  the  evening  feast  prepared  to  finish  his  rival, 
who  entertained  not  the  sL'ghtest  suspicion  of  the  Spaniard's  feel- 
ings, or  of  his  designs  against  him. 

The  belle  of  the  feast  was  the  delightful  and  always  charming 
Lady  Estelle,  whose  beauty  and  grace  of  manner  had  long  come 
to  be  known  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  the  Spanish  capital. 
Since  it  was  cun-ent  that  she  was  the  affiancfed  of  the  gentlemanly 
and  generous  Englishman,  more  than  one  of  the  sons  of  the  lord- 
Iv  nobles,  who  had  flitted  about  her,  had  envied  his  enjoyment  ; 
but  none  were  so  bitter  as  was  Pierre  Souall,  who  had  secretly 
resolved  upon  the  foreigner's  death,  and  the  gaining  of  Estelle's 
hand  subsequently. 

The  fair  lady  was  not  ignorant  of  Pierre's  passion  for  her,  and 
she  was  also  thoroughly  conversant  with  his  desperate  character. 
She  was  not  aware  that  the  hot-headed  Spaniard  would  be  present 
at  the  entertainment  which  she  purposed  to  grace,  in  company 
with  her  English  friend,  against  whom  she  was  aware  that  Pierre 
cherished  an  unqualified  and  vengeful  antipathy.  But  she  met 
him  there,  and  she  read  in  his  settled  hauteur  and  callous  expres- 
sion a  dangerous  threatening  foreboding,  which  she  did  not  forget 
for  a  single  moment  to  watch  with  the  utmost  care  and  scrutiny, 
without  affecting  to  observe  either  Iiis  appearance  or  his  conduct 
during  the  evening. 

"  A  gallant  pair,  upon  my  honor  !"  said  Alfo  to  young  Souall, 
as  Mendon  passed  down  the  saloon  with  the  lovely  Estelle  hang- 
ing gracefully  on  the  arm  of  her  afiianced. 

"Ijive  while  you  may,"  he  said,  mentally,  as  the  handsome 
couple  moved  awav,  all  unaware  of  the  villanous  scheme  he  se- 
cretly harbored  in  his  wicked  heart.  "Enjoy  your  present  op- 
portunity—it is  brief!  The  sun  that  shines  on  the  morrow,  my 
fair  faced  Briton,  will  illume  your  pathway,  peradventure— but 
not  if  there  be  virtue  in  the  draught  you  will  quaff"  at  midnight, 
three  hours  hence.  And  you,"  he  continued,  bitterly,  "you,  my 
idol,  my  lovely  but  scornful  beauty,  you  will  yet  be  mine — mine ! 
malgre  your  present  will  to  the  contrary." 

A  moment  aftei-ward,  Alfo  approached  him  again. 
"  Estelle  is  monopolized  to-night,"  he  said.     "She  declines  me 
in  the  waltz,  Pierre.     Twice  have  I  ventured  to  solicit  the  pleasure 
and  twice  she  refused  me  !" 


"  So  she  has  me!"  said  Souall,  sarcastically;  "bat  not  twice. 
I  craved  the  honor  once,  and  she  was  engaged.  Look  you,  Alfo," 
he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  waltzers.  "  I'  faith,  she  is  a  very 
sylph.  Sec,  how  she  bounds  and  skims  the  floor,  supported  in 
the  arms  of  her  English  friend.  By  St.  Marc,  this  is  too  much  !" 
"  There  is  no  help  for  it,  good  Pierre,"  responded  his  friend. 
"  She  favors  him,  and  what  should  you  care  1  A  hundred  ladies, 
as  fair,  surround  us.  See  the  beauteous  Manco's  daughter,  by 
her  side,  and  the  dark-eyed  countess  on  her  right,  too — " 

"  Pshaw !  Alf — have  I  not  eyes  ?  can  I  not  see  ?     Do  I  not 
know — and  you,  as  well — that  there  is  hut  one  belle  here  V* 
"  Yes;  but — " 

"  Ah,  Alfo  !  do  you  remember  my  promise  V* 
"  To  wed  her?" 
"Ay,"  said  Souall,  proudly. 
"Well,  what  of  thati" 
"  Nothing,  now.     You  shall  see." 

Before  midnight,  Pierre  had  wrought  himself  into  a  fury  of 
determined  revenge  upon  the  nncouscious  Mendon,  whose  life  he 
had  resolved  upon  taking ;  and  when  the  signal  for  supper  came, 
the  jealous  Spaniard  thrust  himself  as  near  to  Estelle  and  her 
betrothed  as  possible,  at  table. 

But  her  English  friend  was  all  good  nature  and  generous  affa- 
bility— contented  with  the  prize  he  had  so  nearly  gained,  and  as 
happy  as  a  prince,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  smiles  of  the  fair  crea- 
ture to  whom  he  was  so  ardently  devoted,  and  who  loved  him  in 
return,  with  earnest  preference.  Amid  all  the  enjoyment  and 
hilarity  of  the  occasion,  however,  a  singular  premonition  had. 
taken  possession  of  the  heart  of  Estelle,  and  she  kept  a  steady 
eye  upon  the  movements  of  Pierre,  whom  she  suspected  of  mis- 
chievous designs. 

The  feast  was  a  rare  one ;  course  after  course  came  and  disap- 
peared. Soft  music  from  the  balconies  of  the  elegant  mansion  of 
the  host  swelled  upon  the  midnight  breeze,  the  company  were  at 
the  height  of  enjoyment,  the  wine  had  begun  to  circulate  freely, 
and  young  Pierre  Souall  had  already  imbibed  his  full  share  of  the 
seductive  liquid,  when  he  bethought  him  that  the  moment  had 
arrived  for  the  completion  of  his  cui-sed  plot  for  his  rival's 
destruction. 

He  had  provided  himself  duly  with  a  subtle  and  fearful  liquid 
poison,  a  drop  of  which  once  in  the  human  stomach,  would, 
"  though  he  had  the  strength  of  twenty  men,"  despatch  the  drinker 
straight. 

Drawing  from  his  vesture  a  diminutive  phial,  he  forced  out  the 
cork,  to  which  was  attached  a  small  piece  of  sponge  saturated 
with  this  fatal  poison,  and  watching  his  opportunity,  when  the 
guests  were  in  the  height  of  their  merriment,  he  placed  the  sponge 
at  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  of  choice  Burgundy  near  him,  pressed 
out  the  liquid,  and  as  skilfulTy  replaced  the  little  phial  and  cork 
in  his  pocket  again.  The  movement  had  been  seen  by  the  watch- 
ful Estelle,  and  she  continued  to  eye,  the  subsequent  acts  of  Pierre 
Souall  with  unflinching  eagerness.  He  was  too  deeply  in  his 
cups  to  observe  that  he  was  noticed,  at  all,  and  hailing  an  attend- 
ant, he  handed  him  the  bottle,  partially  filling  his  own  goblet  first 
from  another  source. 

The  attendant  placed  the  poisoned  wine  at  the  Briton's  elbow, 
with  the  compliments  of  Signor  Souall,  when  Estelle,  as  quick  as 
thought,  exclaimed  to  Pierre  : 
"  Signor,  to  the  right — see  !" 

Pierre  quickly  turned  his  head,  to  ascertain  what  was  at  "the 
right,"  to  cause  this  sudden  remark  of  the  lady,  when  Estelle  as 
quickly  changed  the  positions  of  the  two  decanters  that  stood  in 
front  of  her  lover  (which  were  precisely  alike,  and  of  deeply  col- 
ored glass),  thus  setting  aside  the  poisoned  liquor,  and  leaving  in 
its  stead  a  bottle  that  Pierre  supposed  to  be  the  same  he  had  sent 
to  Mendon,  when  he  turned  his  head  back  again. 
"  What  is  it,  my  lady  V  said  the  Spaniard. 
"Nothing,  nothing,  signor,"  said  Estelle;  "it  is  passed  now," 
and  the  Spaniard  being  intent  upon  his  purpose,  said  to  Mendon  ; 
"  Signor,  your  health  !" 

Mendon  filled  his  goblet  from  his  own  bottle,  and  returning  the 
compliment  in  form,  took  the  poisoned  wine  and  sent  it  down  by 
the  attendant,  supposing  (as  did  the  Spaniard,  also)  that  it  was 
his  decanter. 

Pierre  Souall  finished  filling  his  glass  from  the  wine  he  had 
prepared  for  his  rival,  and  added  : 

"  Mendon— a  bumper.  To  the  bottom,  signor,  to  the  bottom  !" 
And  the  villain  drank  his  potion  to  the  dregs,  as  he  observed  his 
rival  turn  up  his  glass,  in  acknowledgment  of  Pierre's  supposed 
sincerity. 

Five  minutes  later,  the  guests  nearest  the  young  Spaniard  were 
affrighted  at  his  sudden  pallor. 

"Air,  Alfo— air! — I  suffo— air!"  yelled  Pierre,  and  he  was 
quickly  borne  oat  upon  the  piazza. 

A  physician  was  soon  summoned,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  at- 
tack was  no  ordinary  fainting  fit.  When  that  gentleman  arrived, 
however,  Pierre  Souall  was  stone  dead  !  It  was  clear  that  he  had 
been  poisoned,  too  !  And  an  active  search  was  instituted,  forth- 
with, to  learn  how  this  had  occurred.  In  his  vest  pocket  was  soon 
discovered  the  empty  phial.  The  liquid  that  still  remained  in 
the  bit  of  sponge  was  examined,  and  found  to  be  a  terribly  active 
poison.  It  was  clear  to  all  that  Pierre  Souall  had  committed 
suicide  !  A  post  mortem  examination  confirmed  this  hypothesis, 
for  the  same  liquid  was  subsequently  found  in  his  stomach. 

Estelle  had  no  wish  to  make  matters  worse  by  asserting  what 
she  knew  of  the  affair.  She  contrived  to  keep  the  knowledge  she 
possessed  a  secret  for  several  years  aften\-ards  ;  and  within  six 
months  from  the  evening  when  her  lover  came  so  near  bis  end, 
through  the  miserable  treachery  of  her  countr\nnan,  and  his  rival, 
she  became  the  wife  of  Ellis  Mendon. 
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MOUNTAIN    HOUSK,  MX.  HULIOKE. 

SCENERY  IN  WESTERN  aiASSACHUSETTS. 

The  series  of  skett-hes  upon  this  and  the  next  png:c  were  draivn 
expressly  for  the  Pic-torial,  b_v  Mr.  Kilbuni,  one  of  our  most 
promisiii-j;  artists,  and  may  he  relii'd  upon  as  accurate  delineations. 
The  tirst  view  is  the  Mountain  House,  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Holvoke.  This  mountnin  is  on  the  noithera  Iiordci-s  of  the  town 
of  Soutli  Iladiey,  rising  from  the  hank  of  the  Connecticut,  830  feet 
above  the  level'of  the  riv-^r.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  unsur- 
passed in  rural  beauty,  and  thousands  visit  the  mountain  annually 
to  enjoy  the  scenery,  and  inhale  the  invigoratin-;  air.     There  is  a 
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good  road  from  the  river  bank  to  the  summit — carringes  can 
iLjcend  about  halfway,  where  there  is  a  house,  with  suitable  ac- 
commodations for  horses  and  vehicles.  Tlic  remainder  of  the 
ascent  is  very  steep  and  fatiguing;  but  there  are  halting-places, 
where  the  traveller  can  rest  and  refresh  himself.  Upon  reaching 
the.  top,  the  trees  become  stunted  in  the  growth,  so  that  there  is 
no  obstacle  to  intercept  the  range  of  virion.  The  house  is  well 
fitted-up,  and  the  view  from  the  cupola  and  balconies  is  aided  by 
fine  telescopes.  From  this  eminence  the  visitor  beholds  the  Con- 
necticut rolling  its  silver  length  through  scenes  of  natural  luxuri- 
ance and  fertility,  now  mirroring  deep  woods  and  rugged  preci- 
pices, and  again  reflect- 
ing the  abodes  of  thrift, 
wealth  and  luxury,  for  a 
distance  of  fifty  or  sixty 
miles.  The  summits  of 
the  mountains  in  Meri- 
den,  Ct.,  can  be  discerned. 
In  a  dear  day  the  city  of 
Hartford,  -45  miles  to  the 
southward,  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen  by  a  good  tel- 
escope. Hadley  and 
Northampton  meadows, 
with  their  broad  sweeps  of 
emerald  grass,  and  their 
patches  of  culture,  lie  be- 
neath the  eye,  like  a  highly 
■wrought  carpet,  through 
which  glitter  the  waves  of 
the  Connecticut,  like  tho 
burnished  links  of  a  silver 
chain.  The  towns  o  f 
Northampton,  Hadley, 
and  Amherst,  set  at  differ- 
ent points  of  this  peerless 
landscape,  invest  with 
that  attractiveness  which 
belongs  to  the  homes  of 
men.  Yet,  in  Ihc  vast  ex- 
panse ol  hill,  dale,  moun- 
tain, meadow  and  stream, 
in  the  presence  of  so  broad 
and  genial  a  nature,  how 
insignificant  seems  the 
handiwork  of  man  !  The 
college  buildings  in  Am- 
herst, the  Mount  Holj  oke 
Fern  ale  Seminary,  in 
South  Hadley,  Hopkins 
Academy,  in  Old  Hadley, 
the  beautiful  range  of 
bnildin"-s  upon  Hound 
Hill,  Northampton,  now 


occupied  as  a  celebrated  water-cure  establishment,  tin  Williston 
S-'miuary,  in  Ei^^t  Ilimpton,  a  large  nuTi'ior  of  church  spires  and 
other  public  edifices,  together  with  thj  new  city  of  Holyoke,  on 
tlie  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  South  llidley  Falls,  are  all  objects 
of  interest  within  the  scope  of  the  tourist's  obsen'aiion.  The 
umal  route  to  the  mountain  is  from  Norrhamptoi  acro;s  the  river 
to  the  Horse  Fcm'.  We  present  a  sket  h  of  the  little  boat  on 
this  page.  It  is  propelled  by  paddle-wheels  worked 
by  horse;.     It  does  runatstattd  limes  ;  but  whenever  ^ 

a  carriage  wishes  to  cross,  and  the  boat  is  on  the 
other  side  of  tho  river,  a  blast  from  a  tin  horn  (\t 
ought  to  be  a  bugle)  summons  the  ferryman  to  come  ^ 

and  get  you.     On  the  passage  across  the  river,  you  ^^rvT^ 

have  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Tom,  as  shown  in  our  ,-'    ' 

second  engraving.     This  mountain  ii  in  the  town  of         ^    _- 
E:ist  Hampton,  and   is    separated  from   Mount  Hoi-        j^ 
voke  by  a  narrow  cleft  or  notcli,  as   shown   in  our        ^  -- 
next  engraving.     Mount  Tom  is  1 200  feet  high,  and      "^^-;_ 
rises  in  ragged  majesty,  the  sole  object  in  the   land- 
sca;>e,  which  frowns  eternal   defiance  on  the  march 
of  human  improvement.     It  has  been  remarked  that 
"even  here,  if  the  not  improbable  theory  of  some 
geologists  be  correct,  the  modifying  hand  of  nature 
has  accomplished  one  of  its  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments in  the  excavation  of  a  rocky  channel  for  the 
Connecticut,  between   these  two  mountain   heights,       -^^ 
whicli  are  supposed  originally  to  have  formed  a  con-         _J^^ 
nectcd  chain,  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  their  ^^"~ 

prescut  bases.     The  appearance  of  the  bold  cliffs  at  " 

the  Rock  Ferry  crossing,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  =^ 

vast  alluvial  basin  which  would  be  embraced  within 
the  sweep  of  this  mountain  range  if  only  a  connoc-  —     _ 

tion  here  were  formed,  together  with  ocher  geologi-  ,^ 

cal  characteristics,  render  this  theory,  extraordinary 
as  it  may  seem,  almost  a  matter  of  obvious  demon- 
stration." There  are  few  raonntain  scenes  so  ac- 
cessible as  these,  and  all  persons  who  desire  to  form 
an  acquaintance  with  the  romance  of  nature  ought 
to  visit  them.  The  variety  of  these  views  they  pre- 
sent, the  mixture  of  wild- 
ncss  and  cultivation,  and 
the  extent  of  landscape 
commanded  for  their  sum- 
mits, amply  repay  the  ex- 
pense and  toil  of  a  visit  to 
Mount  Tom  and  Mount 
Holyoke.  After  returning 
from  Northampton,  we 
may  make  a  visit  to  Had- 
ley, a  street  in  which  forms 
the  subject  of  our  fifth  en- 
graving. It  is  a  handsome 
town  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  united 
to  Northampton  by  a  fine 
bridge  1080  feet  in  length. 
The  village  covers  a  sort  of 
peninsula  formed  by  a  bend 
in  the  river.  The  principal 
street  is  about  a  mile  in 
length,  and  presents  the 
usual  features  of  a  New 
England  village.  It  is  wide, 
and  shaded  by  noble  elms. 
Its  Indian  name  was  Nor- 
nottock.  It  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  agricultural 
region,  and  the  annualovtr- 
flow  of  the  river  renders  its 
meadows  remarkably  pro- 
ductive. It  is  83  miles 
southwest  from  Boston.  It 
was  the  retreat  of  the  regicide  judges,  Goffe  and  Whalley,  whose 
romantic  histoiy  we  sketched  in  our  article  on  Amherst,  in  the 
preceding  number  of  the  Pictorial.  The  village  consists  of  two 
principal  streets,  running  parallel  with  each  other,  and  crossed  at 
right  angles  by  smaller  ones.  Our  engraving  shows  the  most 
westerly  of  these,  and  the  view  is  taken  nearly  at  the  upper  end. 
The  first  building  is  the  town-house,  the  next  the  Congregational 
meeting  house.  After  leaving  Hadley,  and  passing  up  the  river 
to  Greenfield,  we  take  the  road  from  that  town  to  North  Adam«. 
in  Berk.'^hire  county.  The  scenery  on  the  road  between  Greenfield 
and  Shelbume  Falls  is  quite  diversified,  and  abounds  in  beautiful 


cascades,  one  of  the  most  striking  of  which  is  depicted  in  our  sixth 
engraving.  The  village  of  Shelburne  Falls  is  upon  the  western 
border  of  the  town  of  ShcU>urne,  and  tho  eastern  of  Buckland, 
lying  upon  both  sides  of  Dierfield  River,  which  falls  forty  seven 
feet  in  a  few  rods,  and  afford?  a  fine  water-power,  which  is  well 
improved.  The  huildines  on  the  right  belong  to  the  Shelbume 
Falls  Cutlery  Works.     Until   1763,  Shelbume  formed  a  part  of 
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Deerfield,  and  was  called  Shelbume  Northwest.  At  its  incorpora- 
tion it  was  named  for  Lord  Shelburn-^.  The  village  of  Shelburue 
Falls  is  neat,  handsome  and  surrounded  by  charming  scenery.  It 
contains  a  well-endowed  and  flourishing  academy;  population, 
1239.  Our  seventh  engraving  represents  a  picturesque  cascade 
in  Shelburne.  After  leaving  this  village,  our  road  passes  along 
the  banks  oi  the  Deei-field  River,  one  of  the  most  romantic  and 
beautiful  streams  in  New  England.  The  hills  rise  so  abraptly 
from  the  banks  of  the  river,  that  there  is  barely  room  for  the  car^ 
riage  way,  which  of  necessity  follows  all  the  turns  of  the  river  as 
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FERRY-BOAT. 

it  meanders  between  the  hills,  giving  glimpses  of  the  most  en- 
chanting landscape.  We  now  come  to  the  town  of  Charlemont, 
in  Franklin  county.  This  was  formerly  a  frontier  town,  and  the 
scene  of  many  a  iiloody  encounter  with  the  Indians  ;  there  are  yet 
traces  of  the  old  colonial  garrisons.  The  scenery  is  bold  and 
romantic.  The  town  is  rough  and  craggy,  but  contains  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  land.  Passing  Charlemont,  we  leave  the  Deerfield 
River,  not  without  regret.  Tlie  last  engraving  of  oiu'  scries  is  a 
roadside  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  river.  We  now  ascend  the  Flo- 
rida mountain,  which  comprises  the  town  of  Florida.  Florida 
comprises  a  pai't  of  Zoar,  an  unincorporated  district.     The  toiivn 

is  situated  on  the  height 
of  the  ■  Green  Mountain 
range  j  its  climate  is  se- 
--_  vere,  and  its  surface  rug- 

ged. Hoosac  Mountain 
is  1448  feet  above  Deer- 
field River,  which  washes 
its  eastern  boundary. 
Here  is  the  locality  of  tho 
famous  Hoosac  Tunnel, 
which,  when  completed, 
will  permit  the  passage  of 
railway  trains  through  ihe 
bowels  of  the  mountain. 
The  ascent  is  very  great, 
and  on  reaching  the  high- 
est part  of  Florida,  the 
town  of  North  Adams  is 
only  distant  one  mile  in  a 
direct  line,  but  owing  to 
the  steepness  of  the  de- 
scent the  road  is  obliged 
to  wind  in  a  zigzag  course, 
making  the  actual  dis- 
tance travelled  littlcshort 
of  four  miles.  The  natu- 
ral bridge  over  Hudson's 
Brook,  faithfully  depicted 
in  our  eighth  engraving, 
is  a  curio.-i;y  well  worthy 
of  a  \\t-\t.  The  waters  of 
tlii;.  brook  liave  worn  a 
tissu'cfiom  thirty  to  sixty 
feet  in  depth,  and  about 
fivehundied  feet  in  length, 
thiouj^h  a  [-olid  mass  of 
white  marble  rock,  and 
formed  a  natural  bridge 
of  that  material,  fifty  feet 
above  the  bid  of  t  h  e 
stream.  Our  vii wis  taken 
from  below  the  brid^je. 
The  descent  is  dangerous. 
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owing  to  the  slippery  stiite  of 
the  almost  perpendicuiav  rock. 
Largo  chnmbevs  are  worn  in  the 
side  of  the  rock  by  the  action  of 
water  upon  small  stones  which 
have  lodged  in  cavities,  and 
which  ^ives  them  a  rotary  mo- 
tion when  the  stream  is  fall. 
In  summer  the  water  is  quite 
low,  and  has  the  appearance 
shown  in  our  view;  but  in  spring 
it  nearly  tills  the  cavity  to  the 
brim,  and  even  in  summer  it 
sometimes  rises  suddenly  seve- 
nil  teet,  the  bed  of  the  stream 
beini;  very  narrow  and  easily 
acted  upon  by  rain  n])on  the 
mountain,  where  it  takes  its 
rise.  Our  tenth  engraving  is 
an  accurate  representation  of 
Saddle  ^[ountain,  the  most  ele- 
vated place  in  Massachusetts. 
The  view  is  taken  from  the  Wil- 
liarastown  road.  This  moun- 
tain rises  35S0  feet  above  tide 
water  at  Albany.  The  most 
elevated  peak  o"  the  left  is 
called  Greylock,  the  other,  Sad- 
dle Ball,  and  the  depression  be- 
tween is  the  Notch.  The  moun- 
tain derives  its  name  from  tho 
accurate  likeness  of  a  saddle 
which  its  topography  presents. 
Climbin:;  to  the  highest  peak, 
the  tourist  finds  his  toils  amply 
repaid  by  the  bold  scenery  with 
which  he  ^s  surrounded.  He 
can  now  understand  the  cnlhu- 
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KOADSIDE    CASOADEj    SHELBURNE. 

siasm  of  the  mountaineer  for  his  native  land,  as  he  stands  on  the 
crest  of  the  huge  wave  that  defies  and  rests  immovable  upon  its 
mi£rhtv  base.  "  These  mighty  works  of  nature,"  says  an  English 
writer,  "speak  aloud  of  (^)mnipotence.  Nor  is  it  one  mountain's 
heijrht  alone,  but  where  they  '  each  on  others  throng,'  together 
with  their  grand  accompaniments,  which  affect  the  mind  so  in- 
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tensely — the  fearful  precipices,  the  overhanging  rocks,  now  dimly 
seen  through  a  passing  vapor,  or  hidden  for  a  while  behind  some 
sweeping  cloud.  The  soul  is  bowed  down  before  them,  and  our 
imaginations  are  canned  back,  ay,  even  to  a  date  before  the  crea- 
tion of  man  !'*  Mountain  scenery  always  possessed  a  powerful 
charm  for  the  eloquent  Rousseau.  He  says,  somewhere,  "Never 
did  a  level  country,  however  beautiful  it  might  be,  seem  beautiful 
in  my  eyes.  I  must  have  cataracts,  rocks,  fir-trees,  dark  forests, 
steep  and  rugged  pathways,  with  precipices  at  my  feet,  to  make 
me  shudder."  This  reminds  us  of  Burke's  assertion,  that  ten-or 
was  the  ruling  passion  and  common  stock  of  .everything  sublime. 
Mountains  seemed  formed  for  the  dwelling-place  of  freemen. 
Centuries  ago  the  gallant  Switzers  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Austria, 
and  the  Alps,  in  the  heart  of  king-ridden  and  priest  ridden  Europe, 
are  still  free.  The  first  Circassians  still  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence in  defiance  of  the  gigantic  power  of  tiie  czar ;  and  were  Lib- 
erty to  be  driven  from  all  the  lowlands  of  the  earth,  she  would 
still  stand  at  bay  in  the  mountains.  On  the  mountain  tops  our 
souls  seem  nearer  to  heaven,  and  every  trivial  or  unholy  thought 
is  swept  from  the  mind  on  these  high  places.  It  is  good,  there- 
fore, from  time  to  time,  to  make  pilgrimages  to  these  far  summits. 
It  is  from  these  lofty  stand-points  alone,  that  we  can  obtain  just 
views  of  the  grandeur  of  creation — that  we  can  realize  how  utterly 
insignificant  are  the  works  of  man  when  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  handiwork  of  God.  The  mountaineer,  no  more  than  the 
astronomer,  can  be  undevout.  The  daily  lessons  that  speak  to 
his  soul  forbid  him  to  lapse  into  the  dreamy  slough  of  unbelief. 
Health  of  liody  and  of  soul,  the  most  blessed  condition  of  exist- 
ence, amply  repay  him  for  the  deprivations  and  severities  of  a 

mountain  life. 

«  ■»»^-  » 

THE  IVHITE  ANT  OF  INDIA 

The  following  account  of  the  white  ant  was  communicated  by 
Dr.  Scudder,  of  Madras.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  curi- 
osities in  the  cabinet  of  the  IMissionary  House  is  what  has  some- 
thing the  appearance  of  a  bundle  of  a  small  twigs,  of  uniform 
size,  with  the  bark  stripped  off,  but  which  in  fact  is  the  remains 
of  a  section  of  one  of  the  largest  timbers  of  a  house,  which  was 
brought  into  this  shape  by  this  destructive  insect:  "  One  of  the 
most  destructive  little  creatures  in  India  is  the  white  ant,  which  is 
about  half  the  size  of  our  American  black  ant.  It  is  impossible 
to  preserve  wood  floors  if  they  can  get  at  them.  They  will  go 
through  walls,  even  to  the  tops  of  houses,  and  destroy  the  timbers 
there.  It  is  said  that  the  queen  ant  is  always  to  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  house  infested  by  white  ants,  though  not  under 
it,  and  that  her  destruction  causes  that  of  her  subjects.  Many 
years  ago,  Dr.  Carey  invariably  dug  up  the  ground  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  any  building  so  infested,  and  killed  the  queen,  and  the 
plan  proved  in  every  instance  successful.  A  general  govenimental 
order  has  lately  been  issued.  It  is  as  follows  : — It  is  hereby  noti- 
fied, that  whenever  buildings  are  infested  with  the  destructive 
[  white  ant,  the  nests  containing  the  queen  ant  will  always  be  found 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood;  and  as  the  destruction  of  the 
queen  ant  destroys  the  colony,  and  this  having  been  found  an 
effectual  remedy  whenever  properly  tried,  there  is,  therefore,  no 
reason  why  any  building  should  hereafter  suffer  from  this  destruc- 
tive insect,  and  instructions  are  now  given  generally  for  digging 
up  the  nests  of  the  white  ant  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  all  public  buildings.  All  officers, 
civil  or  militaiy,  occupjing  or  in  charge  of 
_  public  buildings,  being  held  respousilile  for 

the  same,  it  is  their  duty  either  to  take  im- 
-^  mediate  measures  for  discovering  and  dig- 

ging up  white  ant  nests,  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  building,  and  destroying  the 
queen  ant,  or  to  report  to  the  proper  autho- 
_  ritythc  existence  of  the  white  ant  nestwith- 

^^^  in  that  space  of  the  building.'  The  queen 
ant  is  a  singular  creature.  She  is  found  in 
a  very  secluded  spot  of  the  nest.  If  we  dig 
into  ihc  ant  hill,  wc  shall  find  many  rooms, 
sometimes  hundreds  of  them,  where  the  ants 
make  their  home.  If  we  dig  near  the  centre, 
we  sliall  find  a  room  shaped  like  two  saucers 
put  together.  Within  this  lies  the  queen. 
All  around  her  room  are  very  small  en- 
trances, and  at  each  of  these  doors  is  sta- 
tioned a  sentinel  to  guard  her  from  an_\  in- 
sect intruders.  These  sentinels  are  veiy 
watchful,  and  if  disturbed,  they  show  tlieir 
little  nippei*s ;  and  if  in  ttieir  power,  they 
will  cut  their  enemy  into  two  put  to,  as  witii 
a  i)air  of  scissors.  The  queen  lies  quiet,  not 
being  able  to  move  her  great  body.  It  is 
saiil  that  the  ants  briuir  her  food,  and  supply 
all  lier  wants,  wliilc  t\\t,  month  nfter  monih, 
continues  to  fill  up  her  little  world  with  her 
mischievous  little  brood." 


FIELD  SERVICE. 

Popularly,  a  regiment  is  said 
to  consist  of  one  thousand  men, 
but  at  present  the  actual 
strength  of  an  infantiy  reg:i- 
ment  is  a  battalion  of  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  men  of  all  ranks.  One- 
third  of  this  number,  or  four 
companies  (each  company  being 
composed  of  a  captain,  two 
subordinates,  five  sergeants, 
five  corporals,  twenty-five  pri- 
vates), form  the  depot,  or  re- 
serve, at  home  ;  while  the  other 
eight,  amounting  to  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  men,  are 
the  service  companies  on  duty 
abroad.  A  regiment  of  caval- 
ry numbers  two  hundred  and 
seventy-one  horses,  or  three 
hundred  and  sixty-one  horses 
in  the  dragoons,  and  as  many 
as  seven  hundred  and  three  in 
the  East  Indies.  What  is  called 
a  division  of  an  army  is  a  force 
of  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
men,  in  command  of  a  general, 
and  made  up  of  two  or  three 
brigades  of  three  or  four  regi- 
ments each  of  infantry,  two  or 
three  gun  batteries  of  six  pieces 
each,  and  a  proportion  of  cav- 
alry. In  reckoning  their  num- 
ber, it  is  customary  to  deduct 
ten  per  cent,  sick  or  disabled  ; 
so  that  five  regiments  say  of 
eight  hundred  each  would  rep- 
resent three  thou'5and  six  hundred  fighting  men  actually  in  the 
field.  A  division  in  line  of  battle  is  posted  in  two  lines,  one  in 
the  rear  of  the  oJier,  with  the  cavalry  behind,  and  a  reserve  of 
guns  and  one  or  two  regiments  behind  these,  to  be  kept  fresh  in 
case  of  need.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  a  line  may  be  gathered 
from  these  numbers — a  regiment  of  eight  hundred  stretches  two 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  ;  a  division  of  three  brigades,  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  yards,  allowing  for  space  between ;  and  a  reg- 
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iraent  of  cavalry,  four  hundred  yards.  The  guns  are  posted  in 
front  or  at  the  flanks,  at  each  end  of  the  line  ;  the  right  flank  and 
wing  being  at  your  right  hand  as  you  fiice  the  enemy,  the  left 
flank  at  your  left  hand.  Generally,  the  artillery  begin  the  encoun- 
ter, supported  by  the  fire  of  infantry.  WTien  the  former  have  done 
sufficient  execution  the  infantry  advance  with  the  bayonet;  caval- 
ry follow  up  the  blow. — Dickens'  Household  Words. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Kctorial.] 
FOREVER  THIXE. 


ffOODLET. 

Forever  thine!  how  ble5t  the  irords 

That  breathe  such  hUss  untold, 
How  rich  the  promise  they  extend, 

How  better  far  than  goldl 
Thoagh  others  live  in  gilded  halls, 

And  flaunt  in  silken  pride. 
What  care  I,  so  I  own  thy  lore — 

What  can  1  want  beside  * 

Forerer  thiae'  through  time  and  ppace— 

Through  Tarjing  wcnl  and  woo, 
Our  hearth:  in  unison  will  beat, 

Nor  e'er  estrangement  know. 
As  cling?  the  vine  around  the  oak, 

Id  sunshine  and  in  shade, 
So  trusts  my  loTe  in  thy  true  heart, 

Nor  trusts  to  be  betrayed. 

Forever  thine!  the  constant  ?un 

Which  daily  walks  the  skies, 
Is  not  more  faitbfuJ  to  its  trust 

Than  love  that  fades  nor  dies. 
Thy  faults  are  virtues  to  my  sight, 

Thy  joys  are  all  my  own ; 
Thy  voice  is  sweeter  to  my  ears 

Than  music's  dulcet  tone. 

Forever  thine  I  nor  time  nor  death 

Can  change  my  constant  heart. 
E'en  though  the  mighty  monarch's  law 

May  call  on  us  to  part ; 
But  on  that  bright  and  fadeless  shore 

li^Tiere  joys  supernal  reign, 
WUI  meet  to  bind  the  broken  links 

Of  love's  electric  chain! 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE   BATTLE  Of  MARENGO. 

BY   FEANCIS    A.  DCRIVAGE. 

"  OxE  day,"  says  the  historian  Thiers,  "  before  setting  out  for 
the  immortal  campaign  of  ISOO,  Xapoleon,  leaning  over  his  maps, 
and  placing  upon  them  marks  of  different  colors  to  distinguish 
the  positions  of  the  French  and  Austrian  corps,  said,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  secretary,  who  listened  with  surprise  and  curiositr, 
'  This  poor  Melas  will  pass  through  Turin  and  fall  back  towards 
Alexandria.  I  shall  cross  the  Po,  and  join  him  on  the  Placenza 
road,  in  the  plains  of  la  Scrivia,  and  I  shall  beat  him  there — and 
there !'  And  as  he  uttered  these  words,  he  placed  one  of  his 
marks  on  San  Giuliano.  We  can  now  appreciate  the  extraordinary 
character  of  this  sort  of  prophetic  vision." 

The  plan  of  this  extraordinary  campaign,  whicli  ended  in  the 
victory  of  Marengo  and  the  treaty  of  Alexandria,  is  well  known. 
To  raise  the  blockade  of  Genoa ;  to  throw  back  De  Kray  by  means 
of  Moreau's  army  on  Ulm  and  Ratisbon  ;  to  pierce  at  the  same 
time  the  line  of  operations  of  the  two  Austrian  armies  ;  to  traverse 
Switzerland,  cross  the  Alps,  and  fall  unexpectedly  on  Upper  Italv, 
on  the  flanks  of  one  and  the  rear  of  the  other;  to  envelop  and 
crush  the  latter  by  an  extension  to  the  right  wing  of  Moreau — 
such  was  the  First  Consul's  gigantic  conception,  executed  with  a 
certainty  of  perception,  a  precision  and  audacity,  to  which  the 
military  annals  of  all  nations,  and  ail  ages,  does  not,  perhaps, 
famish  a  parallel. 

Napoleon  set  out  from  Paris  on  the  6th  of  May,  reviewed  at 
Dijon  the  reserves  and  the  depot  of  the  imaginary  array  so  suc- 
cessfully combined  to  mask  the  real  force,  was  at  Genoa  on  the 
13th,  crossed  Mount  St.  Beniard  on  the  20ih..  turned  the  fort  of 
Bard,  and,  on  the  22d,  I\Tee  was  in  the  power  of  Lannes.  On 
debouching  upon  the  plains,  the  First  Consul  directed  his  army  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  as  if  intending  to  cross  the  river  to  pene- 
trate into  Piedmont,  and  by  this  second  stratagem  deceived  Melas, 
who  marched  to  ihe  Po,  while,  by  a  sodden  wheel.  Napoleon  fell 
back  on  the  Ticino,  and  marched  on  to  Milan,  which  he  entered 
on  the  2d  of  June.  The  Austrian  general  then  had  no  other 
resource  but  to  concentrate  his  forces,  which  he  did  at  two  points, 
Alexandria  and  Placentia. 

Napoleon,  meanwhile,  seized  on  the  fords  of  the  Po,  and  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  important  central  position  of  Stradella,  whence 
he  could  radiate,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  encmv,  in 
all  directions.  On  the  9th  of  June,  Lannes  won  the  glorious  vic- 
lon'  of  Montcbello  over  the  Austrian  corps  of  Ott,  which  was 
returning  from  Genoa.  On  the  same  day  lie  marched  himself  to 
Stradella,  by  the  road  from  Alexandria  to  Placentia,  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  calculations,  or  rather  the  superior  intuition  of  his 
genius,  Melas  must  take.  On  the  10th  he  concentrated  his  army, 
and  ordered  it  to  repose,  while  observing  the  movements  of  the 
enemy.  On  the  llth  the  illustrious  Dosaix,  his  confidential  lieu- 
tenant and  most  intimate  friend,  reached  his  head-quarters,  and 
he  immediately  gave  him  the  comman  I  of  the  united  divisions  of 
Boudct  and  Monnier.  On  the  12th,  becoming  impatient  at  the 
non-appearance  of  the  Austrians,  and  fearing  that  his  cnemv  would 
escape  him,  he  left  Stradella  and  advanced  as  far  as  Tortone. 
On  the  13lh  he  crossed  the  Scrivia  and  Bonnida,  at  the  place  now 
universally  denominated  the  plain  of  Marengo,  and  the  same 
where  he  had  foreseen,  two  months  before,  that  he  should  beat 
Melas.  Two  villages  are  situated  on  the  road  which  unite  the 
Scriviiand  the  Bonnida — the  first  is  San  Giuliano,  and  the  second 
Marengo.  Farther  on,  the  same  road  crosses  the  Bonnida  and 
ends  at  the  fortress  of  Alexandria.  Reaching  this  point,  the  First 
Consul  caused  the  country  to  be  Bcoated  in  every  direction — no- 


where were  the  Austrians  to  be  encountered.  Napoleon  though' 
Melas  had  escaped.  On  the  supposition  that  he  might  have  gone 
to  Genoa  by  way  of  Novi,  he  detached  Uesaix  in  that  directifa 
with  the  Boudet  division. 

He  himself  wished  to  regain  his  headquarters  at  Voghera  to 
get  news  of  Moncey  and  Duhesme,  who  were  mancenvering,  one  on 
the  Po,  and  tlie  other  on  the  Lower  Ticino ;  but  the  Scrivia  being 
overflowed,  he  was  obliged  to  halt  at  Garifolo,  after  having  left 
Victor  at  Marengo  with  two  divisions,  ^ind  Lannes  with  one  only, 
in  the  plain. 

During  this  time  confusion  and  despair  were  reigning  in  Alex- 
andria, the  headquarters  of  the  Austrian  army.  Melas  had  not 
fled,  as  Bonaparte  feared,  but  he  was  hemmed  in  ;  and,  after  a  pro- 
tracted and  stormy  council  of  war,  it  was  decided  that  they  should 
open  a  passage  with  the  40,000  men  which  the  Austrian  general 
had  left,  oat  of  an  almy  of  120,000.  This  movement  determined, 
the  next  day,  the  14th,  the  enemy's  army  marched  and  crossed 
the  two  bridges  of  the  Bormida.  They  forced  the  Gardanne  divi- 
sion, which  they  first  met,  to  fall  back  on  Marengo,  which  they 
fortunately  did  not  penetrate,  and  whence  General  Victor  immedi- 
ately sent  to  notify  the  First  Consul  tliat  the  Austrians  were  ad- 
vancing, and  that  a  general  engagement  was  imminent.  Before 
the  village  of  Marengo  stretched  a  deep  and  miry  stream  called 
the  Fontanone,  which  allowed  the  French  troops,  surprised  and 
inferior  in  numbers,  to  defend  themselves  for  a  long  time.  But 
finally  they  were  compelled  to  yield  to  an  overwhelming  force, 
and,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  notwithstanding  the  valiant 
charges  of  Kellerman,  the  efforts  of  Lannes,  Rivaud  and  Cham- 
peaux  who  was  killed,  and  after  a  horrible  carnage,  the  French 
were  repulsed  fi'om  Marengo,  and  a  portion  of  Victor's  corps, 
completely  disorganized,  poured  over  San  Giuliano,  exclaiming 
that  all  was  lost. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  First  Consul,  who  had  hastened 
from  Garofolo,  reached  the  field  of  battle  with  the  Consular  Guard, 
the  Monnier  division  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry.  He  had  just 
sent  to  Desaix,  tlien,  it  will  he  remembered,  marching  on  Novi, 
the  order  to  turn  back  in  all  haste  on  San  Giuliano. 

He  found  Victor's  left  in  full  route,  the  right,  under  Lannes, 
overwhelmed,  hut  still  sustaining  itself  below  the  village  of  Ma- 
rengo. With  his  usual  clearsightedness,  it  was  to  this  last  he 
judged  it  expedient  and  ui^ent  to  send  help  first,  reserving  the 
rally  of  his  left  wing  to  follow  the  establishment  and  reinforcement 
of  his  right.  His  arrival,  and  the  sight  of  the  bearskin  caps  of  the 
Consular  Guard,  restored  courage  to  the  brave  fellows  who  had 
been  fighting  against  such  odds ;  the  offensive  was  resumed  every- 
where, and  Lannes's  soldiers  drove  the  troops  of  General  Kaim 
into  the  Fontanone  with  the  bayonet.  The  eight  hundred  men  of 
the  Consular  Guard,  formed  in  an  heroic  squai-e,  receiving  un- 
flinchingly the  charges  of  a  powerful  cavalry,  and  the  fire  of  an 
artillery,  which  battered  them  in  breach  without  breaking.  Lannes 
and  four  demi-brigades  placed  under  his  command  performed 
prodigies  of  valor ;  but  the  Austrians  fought  on  their  part  with 
the  energy  of  despair.  Old  Melas  brought  them  on  Marengo  in 
compact  masses;  there  was  no  way  of  holding  out.  The  French 
general  issued  the  order  to  give  ground  with  a  firm  front,  and  sus- 
tained himself  on  the  right  so  as  to  secure  a  line  of  retreat  to  the 
banks  of  the  Po.  The  Consular  Guard  was  forced  to  recede,  but 
in  good  order;  half  the  day  had  passed  away  ;  the  whole  French 
army  was  in  full  retreat ;  the  left,  dispersed  and  decimated,  had 
already  sought  a  point  of  support  at  San  Giuliano,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  league  to  the  rear.  Old  Baron  Melas,  exhausted  with 
fatigue,  seeing  the  victon-  in  his  hands,  returned  to  Alexandria, 
leaving  the  command  to  de  Zach,  the  chief  of  his  staff,  and  thence 
sent  couriers  to  all  Europe  to  announce  his  victory. 

The  battle  might  in  fact  have  been  considered  as  lost  to  the 
French,  if  nothing  changed  the  aspect  of  aflFairs  ;  but  at  this  crisis 
Desaix  arrived.  This  young  general,  thirty-two  years  of  age  onlv, 
had  been  a  soldier  from  his  boyhood  (lie  was  a  lieutenant  at  fif- 
teen), and  had  already  won  a  brilliant  reputation  in  G^Jrmany  and 
Egypt. 

At  the  first  cannon-shot  ho  had  heard  in  his  rear,  he  halted,  con- 
jecturing that  the  enemy  he  had  been  sent  to  meet  at  Novi  must 
be  in  the  opposite  direction,  where  Bonaparte  first  expected  him, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  Scrivia.  He  immediately  despatched  Savarj', 
his  aide-de-camp,  with  a  few  hundred  horse  to  reconnoitre  Novi, 
and  the  latter  having  discovered  nothing,  he  hesitated  no  longer, 
but  faced  about  and  marciied  in  the  direction  of  the  cannonading. 
On  the  way  he  met  one  of  the  aides-de  camp  the  First  Consul  had 
despatched  to  hasten  his  return. 

He  came  up  at  a  gallop,  preceding  Ids  division,  which  was  hid- 
den by  a  ridge  of  land  in  front  of  San  Giuliano.  He  was  sur- 
rounded, and  urged  to  give  his  opinion  ;  many  were  in  favor  of 
retreat,  but  the  First  Consul  was  disinclined  to  the  step,  and  ques- 
tioned Desaix  anxiously.  Desaix  then  took  out  his  watch,  cast  a 
glance  over  the  plain  strewn  with  dead  and  dying,  and  answered, 
with  the  noble  and  manly  simplicity  which  distinguished  him, 
"  Yes,  the  battle  is  lost;  but  it  is  only  3  o'clock— we  have  time 
enough  left  to  win  another."  He  immediately  hastened  to  arrange 
the  three  demi-brigades  which  were  coming  up  bv  San  Giuliano, 
and,  all  of  a  sudden,  while  the  Austrians,  thinking  the  victoiy 
achieved,  were  following  the  high  roail,  more  in  order  of  march 
than  order  of  battle,  and  while  Marmont  immasked  twelve  pieces 
of  cannon  on  them,  Desaix,  on  horseback  and  at  the  head  of  his 
demi-brigades,  crossed  the  slight  ridge  of  land  which  hid  them 
from  the  Austrian  column,  and  charged  most  opportunely. 

At  the  first  discharge  of  musketry,  fired  point  blank,  the  enemv 
replied,  and  the  illustrious  wamor  fell,  struck  by  a  ball  full  in  the 
breast.  "  Hide  my  death,"  he  said  to  General  Boudct,  "for  it 
might  shake  the  troops."  But  he  had  been  seen  to  fill,  and  the 
troops  were  only  more  ardent  in  the  attack,  for  they  wished  to 


avenge  him.  Kellerman  with  his  dragoons  fell  like  a  thunderbot 
<jn  Zach's  column,  already  disconcerted  by  the  sudden  and  terrible 
assault  of  Desaix's  division.  Pressed  on  all  sides,  the  Austrian 
grenadiers  were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms  to  the  number 
of  two  thousand,  and  at  their  head,  General  Zach,  who  supplied 
the  place  of  Melas,  was  made  prisoner.  The  rest  of  tliis  column 
carried  disorder  and  terror  into  the  other  corps  of  the  army. 
Lannes  and  Carra  St.  C}t  drove  them,  sword  in  hand,  into  Ma- 
rengo, into  the  Fontanone,  and  into  the  Bormida,  where  they  left 
their  artillery  and  three  quarters  of  their  baggage.  The  unfortu- 
nate Melas,  unable  to  believe  his  eyes,  witnessed  the  return  of  his 
army,  victorious  a  few  minutes  before,  now  dispersed  and  half 
destroyed.  It  had  lost  8000  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  more 
than  4000  prisoners — over  a  quarter  of  its  effective  force.  The 
relative  losses  of  the  French  were  not  much  less  ;  but  the  victory 
was  the  re  conquest  of  Italy  after  a  campaign  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
days.  All  retreat  was  closed  to  the  aged  Melas,  and  the  entire 
Austrian  army  would  have  been  subjected  to  the  shame  of  being 
made  prisDners  of  war,  but  for  the  moderation  of  the  victor,  who 
rendered  justice  to  the  valor  of  his  adversaries,  and  did  not  dream 
an  instant  of  inflicting  this  affront  upon  them. 

The  joy  of  this  %'ictory  was  poisoned  in  the  m.ind  of  the  First 
Consul  by  the  loss  of  his  dearest  friend,  Desaix.  "  A\Tiat  a  glori- 
ous day !"  said  Bourienne,  his  secretary,  hastening  towards  him. 
"  Yes,  it  would  have  been  glorious,"  said  he,  "  if  I  could  have 
embraced  Desaix  to-niglit  upon  the  field  of  battle."  He  sent  to 
seek  for  the  remains  of  the  young  general  lying  near  San  Giuliano 
amid  a  heap  of  bodies.  Savary,  his  aide-de-camp,  recognized  him 
by  his  flowing  hair,  raised  the  precious  remains,  an4(  ^vrapping 
them  in  a  hussar's  cloak,  can-ied  them  on  horseback  to  the  head- 
quarters at  Torre  di  Garofolo,  in  a  room  of  which  is  yet  shown  a 
chair  stained  with  the  noble  blood  of  the  hero.  Napoleon  had  the 
body  embalmed,  and  transported  it  to  the  monastery  of  the  Great 
St.  Bernard,  where  he  erected  a  monument  to  liis  friend.  He 
erected  a  second  monument  on  the  Place  Dauphine,  at  Paris,  and 
a  third  on  the  PIa::e  des  Victoires.  Louis  XVIII.  removed  tho 
latter. 


KOnCES  OF  JTEW  PUBLICATIOJfS. 

Peide  asd  Pbejddice.    By  Miss  Auste>".  New  Tork :  Bunce  &  Brother-  1855. 

r2mo.    pp.  SZQ. 

The  reading  public  have  reason  to  thank  the  publishers  for  this  handsome 
edition  of  a  standard  work  of  fiction.  Sliss  Austeo's  noTels.  genial,  pure, 
pleasant  and  interesting,  reflect  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  author,  who  was 
one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  her  sex.  Would  that  all  works  of  fiction 
had  the  sterling  worth  of  hers!  One  is  grieved  to  learn  that  she  received  but 
£loO  for  her  "  Sense  and  Sensibility,*'  when  fortune?  are  made  by  works  ques- 
tionable in  taste  and  morality,  and  so  poor  in  literary  merit,  that  a  couple  of 
years'  existence  is  the  longest  life  to  which  they  need  aspire.  For  sale  by  Put- 
nam S:  Brother.  456  Washington  Street. 

The  Baxsisg  House.  A  capital  story  from  Blackwood,  republished  by  Bunce 
&  Brother.  New  York-    For  sale  by  Putnam  &  Brother,  456  VVashington  St. 

L.iDiEs''  Complete  Guide  to  Ckochet  and  Fascy  KsmisG  asd  Xeedle-Wooe. 

By  Mrs.  Axx  S.  Stei'hens.     New  York;  Garrett  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Stephens  has  here  furnished  the  ladies  with  a  treatise  on  needle-work. 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  got  up  in  very  handsome  style,  and 
so  amply  illustrated  with  patterns  and  cuts,  that  even  a  child  can  easily  learn 
from  it  the  processes  it  describes. 

HoFFJUN's  Stkasge  Stories.  From  the  German.  Boston :  Bumham  Broth- 
ers.   12mo.    pp.  444. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  and  startling  of  Hoff- 
man's fantastic  stories,  all  of  which  are  distinguished  by  their  vivid  or  sombre 
fancies,  and  possess  a  singular  fascinatioD,  from  which  the  least  impression- 
able mind  finds  it  difficult  to  escape-  The  publishers  have  judged  rightly,  that 
a  "'work  of  this  character  would  be  acceptable  as  an  oafis  In  the  desert  of 
supernatural  literature.""  The  tales  are  preceded  by  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  author.  The  translation  is.  we  learn,  from  the  pen  of  the  younger  member 
of  the  firm  which  issues  it. 

HisToar  of  the  Hen  Fever.     A  Humorous  Record,    By  George  P.  Bcrnh-im. 

Boston:  James  French  &  Co.    pp.  3"26.    1  vol.    12mo. 

This  hit  at  one  of  the  great  bubbles  of  the  day.  is  a  most  "taking"'  and 
laughable  book.  All  who  have  suffered,  either  by  an  acute  or  parti-il  attack 
of  the  epidemic  referred  to,  will  purchase  a  copy,  of  course,  while  all  who  have 
escaped  its  ravages  will  want  to  be  able  to  laugh  at  the  fbUy  of  others.  Alto- 
gether this  "Historj"  of  the  Hen  Fever"  is  an  event. 

The  PoinicAL  Wores  of  Beattie,  Blxjr  and  Falconer.  With  Lives,  Critical 
DissfTlations  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Rev.  George  Gxlfu.i.aN.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Svo.     pp   29S. 

Beattie's  "-Minstrel,'*  Blair's  "Grave,"  and  Falconer's  "Shipwreck.'"  are, 
perhaps,  as  well  known  and  as  popular  as  any  poems  in  the  English  language. 
We  have  here  all  the  works  of  tht^^e  authors  grouped  together  in  one  elegant 
volume,  each  author  being,  moreover,  graphically  delineated  in  the  confident 
and  vigorous  style  of  the  editor.  The  publishers  have  done  "yeoman's  service"' 
to  the  cause  of  literature  in  this  repubhcation.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

The  CHEinSTRV  of  Coitmon  Ijie.    By  James  F.  W.  Johnston.    New  York: 

Appleton  &  Co. 

This  is  a  serial  publication — ^No.  6.  that  before  ms.  treating  of  "  Poisons  we 
Select,'*  the  -'Odors  we  Enjoy,""  the  "Smells  we  Dislike.*'  For  sale  by  Bedding 
&Co. 

The  Poetic-U,  TVorks  of  TVm.  Shenston-e.  Witk  Life,  etc.  By  Rev.  George 
GiLFiLLAN.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  S:  Co.  8to.  pp.  2S4. 
If  it  were  only  through  his  "  Pastoral  Ballad,""  and  "  Schoolmistress,"  Shen- 
stone's  name  would  live  with  those  that  blaze  upon  the  bright  muster-roll  of 
British  genius.  His  forte  was  a  childlike  simplicity,  and  within  narrow  limits 
he  produced  much  that  the  sternest  critic  cannot  deny  to  be  true  poetry.  He 
had  neither  genuine  humor,  nor  deep  pathos,  but  a  sort  of  dreamy  grace  that 
still  finds  admirers.  The  editor's  biographical  sketches  and  criticisms  are  in- 
teresting and  satisfactory.  This  edition  is  a  correct  and  elegant  one.  For 
sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Questions  of  the  Soul.    By  I.  T-  Hecsee.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

1S5d.     12mo.    pp.  294. 

This  work  professes  to  answer  the  questions :  Has  man  a  destiny,  and  what 
is  it.'  Who  will  bring  the  light  of  truth  once  more  to  da^.-n  upon  the  soul — 
truth  that  1*111  gire  to  man  Ufe.  enei^y,  and  a  purpose  worthy  of  his  noble 
and  godlike  cap:icities?  It  proves,  upon  exwninatiotf.  a  protest  against  Pro- 
testantism, and  a  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Those  who  desire 
such  a  work,  can  obtain  it  of  Ticknor  &  Co. 

BucK-ErED  SuB.^N,  John  Bull  and  Satin  in  Paris — a  popular  melodrama, 
a  popular  comedy  and  a  popular  dramn  are  among  the  recent  issues  of  Wm. 
T.  Spencer's  capital  drama  series.  This  is  an  acting  edition,  with  scene-plots, 
properties,  costumes  and  stage  directions. 

Stanhope  Burleigh:  or,  Tltt  Jexuits  in  our  Homes.    By  Helen  Dair.    New 

York:  Stringer  &  Townsend.     12mo.     pp.  406. 

This  work  is  evidently  from  a  masculine  pen;  and  there  is  much  in  the  style 
of  the  book  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  is  \mtteu  by  C.  Edwards  Lester, 
author  of  the  •■  Glory  and  Shame  of  England" — its  reputed  writer.  It  is 
intensely  Native  American  in  spirit,  deals  largely  in  convents,  Jesnits,  inqui- 
Mtions.  and  other  popular  ingredients,  irith  hits  at  promioent  politicians 
revealed,  rather  th.\n  disguised,  by  pseudonytuj ;  in  a  wor^i.  a  political  novel — 
a  fact  which  must  excuse  us  for  not  violating  our  neutrality  by  discussing  its 
merits. 

The  F,*milt  Fedd.    By  Adam  Horndook.    G.  Routledge  &  Co.,  London  and 

New  York. 

A  rather  clever  story,  written  with  spirit,  and  introducing  a  variety  of  char- 
acters.   The  scene  lies  in  England.    For  sale  by  Rt^lding  &  Co. 
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MATTTRIX  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Propkietoe. 
FRANCIS  A.  DORIYAGE,  Assistast  Enrroa. 

CUBA. 

Caban  affairs  are  acrnin  excitinj;  a  good  deal  of  public  attention. 
The  removal  of  the  veil  of  secrecy  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
famous  Ostend  conference  has  re-awakenod  interest  in  a  question 
never  entirely  lost  sight  of  by  the  American  people.  "We  cannot 
imagine  that  Spain  is  so  utterly  blind  to  her  own  interests  as  to 
refuse  to  scU  the  island  for  a  fair  price.  Nothing  but  the  most 
imbecile  infatuation  could  induce  her  rulers  to  believe  that  the 
Queen  of  the  Antilles  cau  for  any  length  of  time  be  maintained  in 
her  present  anomalous  condition — an  unrepresented,  overtaxed, 
power-ridden  colony,  lying  right  under  the  lee  of  a  vast  republic, 
enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  a  representative  goverument,  with 
the  lightest  burthens  consistent  with  the  support  oP  that  govern- 
ment. The  long  slumbering  volcano  must  at  length  burst  out, 
and  when  the  explosion  comes,  no  combination  of  powers  can 
prevent  th^sererance  of  the  colony  from  the  mother  country. 
"We  have  seen  lately,  how  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  the  whis- 
per of  the  working  of  rebeUion  in  the  heart  of  Cuba  has  produced 
the  most  extensive  and  costly  preparations  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  government.  How  long  is  this  condition  of  things  to 
exist  ?  And  how  can  Spain,  impoverisbed  and  bankrupt,  meet 
these  extraordinary  expenses,  now  called  for  at  brief  inten'als  ? 
There  must  be  some  solution  to  the  question,  and  the  simplest, 
obviously,  is  to  sell  the  island. 


DEATH  OF  A  TETERAN  PREACHER. 

The  English  papers  received  by  the  last  steamer,  report  the 
death  of  the  renerable  Rev.  G.  Fletcher,  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eight  years.  He  was  bom  on  February  2,  1747,  at  Clar- 
brouf,  in  Nottinghamshire.  From  six  years  of  age  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  tenets  of  Weslcyisra,  and  remained  a  member 
of  that  body  till  his  death.  He  spent  eighty-three  years  of  his 
life  in  active  pursuits.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
and  followed  Abercrombie  into  Egypt,  where  he  gained  the  es- 
teem and  respect  of  his  officers.  He  then  entered  the  West 
India  Dock  Company's  senice,  where  he  continued  thirty  six 
years,  ^^hen  he  retired  on  their  bounty,  still  preserving,  up  to 
within  six  months  of  bis  decease,  that  astonishing  activity  of 
mind  and  body  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  often  travelling 
great  distances  by  rail,  and  pursuing  his  holy  calling,  preaching 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  regardless  of  personal  inconvenience, 
for  the  objects  of  charity  and  benevolence. 

CosiPLiMEyxART. — ilr.  Jamcs  Bennett,  the  tragedian,  lately 
had  a  successful  benefit  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  and,  on  being 
called  out,  made  a  sensible  and  pertinent  speech.  We  regard  him 
as"  one  of  the  best  stock  actors  we  have  had  among  us  for  many 
years.  There  is  a  classical  finish  about  his  impersonations  which 
charms  a  cultivated  audience. 


Boston  Commox. — A  writer  in  the  "  Crayon  "  thinks  Boston 
Common  presents  a  fine  field  for  architectural  ani  statuesque 
display,  and  that  we  should  there  make  "  nature  and  art  meet  on 
common  ground." 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Trotting  flourishes  in  California.     A  nice-going  horse  is 
worth  two  thousand  dollars  in  San  Francisco. 

— .  Judge  Ligon,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  lately 
dropped  down  dead  during  divine  ser\'ice. 

....  A  doctor  uses  chloroform  in  fever  cases  with  success.     It 
is,  however,  a  daagerous  medicine. 

The  Howard  Athensum  is  agaii,  m  operation  under  Man- 
ager Willard.     ilr.  Eddy  is  a  great  favorite  there. 

Jared  W.  Bell,  of  New  York,  is  charged  with  forging  the 

endorsements  of  Coleman  &.  Sletson  to  notes  of  hand. 

Sirs.  E.  Ookes  Smith  has  been  lecturing  very  eloquently 

to  select  audiences,  lately,  on  Woman's  Rights. 

....  The  fire  in  Col.  Benton's  house,  in  Washington,  destroved 
many  of  his  MSS.  and  memorials  of  his  wife. 

A  hundred  millions  of  gallons  of  water  are  used  daily  in 

the  city  of  London.     Hope  it  is  not  like  the  Cochitnate. 

- . .   Tobacco  is  worth  St  50  a  pound  in  Balaklava,  and  rum 
in  demand,  but  pretty  well  supplied. 

A  death  occurred  from  taking  ether  lately  in  Lynn.     The 

patient  insisted  on  its  use. 

A  prisoner  named  McGJee  assaulted  a  fellow-convict  in 

CharlKtown,  lately,  and  nearly  killed  him. 

The  damages  to  our  steam  fire  engine  were  promptly 

repaired.     Its  late  trial  proved  it  to  be  really  an  effective  machine. 

M.  Emile  Montegut,  in  the  Rcvne  des  Deux  Mondes, 

speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Miss  Cummings's  "Lamplighter." 

It  is  believed,  by  the  most  intelligent  persons,  that  ■'  Tight 

Times  "  will  not  pay  us  a  visit  for  a  long  while. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Chelsea,  has  built  some  splendid  clippers, 

and  intends  to  give  us  a  few  more. 

....  Lake  Geoi^e  is  patronized  in  a  New  York  picture  cata- 
logue, as  a  "  placid  and  popular  sheet !" 

East  Cambridge  wants  to  be  set  off  and  set  up  under  the 

name  of  Putnam. 

Money  is  said  to  be  as  plenty  as  dirt.     Many  persons 

have  washed  their  hands  of  it. 


THE  TRUTH  OF  FICTION. 

Fiction,  in  the  hands  of  a  true  man  of  genius,  becomes  the 
most  powerful  instrument  that  can  be  employed  in  moulding  the 
popular  mind.  Great  novelists  arc  great  teachers  of  their  race. 
Truths,  which,  presented  unclad  and  unadorned,  would  fail  to 
command  attention,  when  personified,  or  when  speaking  from  the 
lips  of  imaginary  personages,  are  received  directly  in  the  popu- 
lar heart.  The  same  man  who  will  yawn  at  a  homily  will  listen 
to  a  parable.  Hence,  from  the  earliest  times,  fictitious  narratives 
have  been  employed  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  to  convey 
moral  and  religious  instruction.  The  indiscriminate  war  once 
waged  by  religions  people  against  works  of  fiction  was  not  whol- 
ly bigoted — it  was  commenced  at  a  time  when  literature  was 
prostituted  to  the  scn'ice  of  all  that  was  vile  and  cornipt  in 
human  nature.  AVhen  the  word  novel  was  almost  synonymous 
with  impurity,  it  was  no  wonder  that  religion  and  morality  con- 
founded both  matter  and  form  in  the  same  severe  censure. 

But  before  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  writers  of  fiction 
began  to  resume  their  rightful  sway.  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  shone  with  a  pure  light  that  gladdened  and  inspired. 
At  last  the  splendid  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  burst  upon  the 
world,  and  fiction  no  longer  required  an  apologist.  He  is  the 
great  master  of  all  who  follow  the  "  unprofitable  calling  of  story- 
telling." He  commanded  universal  attention  and  applause,  be- 
cause nature  and  truth  supplied  the  materials  of  his  fictions.  His 
historical  portraits  are  truer  than  history  itself — inasmuch  as 
through  them  the  truth  made  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind, 
than  when  presented  in  the  cold  lineaments  traced  by  the  hand  of 
the  historian.  But  what  vividness  is  in  his  purely  imaginative 
creations — yet  what  truth  to  nature  in  the  midst  of  their  individ- 
ualities. This  love  of  the  true  as  well  as  the  beautiful,  the  char- 
acteristic of  genius,  saved  Scott  from  himself — the  true  man 
overcame  the  partizan.  Hence  his  portraitures  of  the  poor  and 
lowly  and  oppressed  plead  the  cause  of  the  people  more  power- 
fully than  his  splendid  descriptions  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 
proud  features  of  the  royalty  and  feudalism  be  loved.  His  won- 
derful creations  are  not  dim  images  in  the  picture-gallery  of  mem- 
ory— but  a  host  of  friends,  "whom  we  have  met  and  known.  It 
is  difficult  to  biing  one's  self  to  believe  that  liis  characters  had  no 
real  existence.  Scarcely  less  vivid  and  impressive  are  the  per- 
sonages of  Dickens — the  prose  Bums  of  England — of  humanity. 

The  evident  purpose  of  this  writer  is  the  advocacy  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed.  He  deals  little  with  high  life — nor  are  his  fash- 
ionable characters  felicitous.  His  most  genial  sympathies  are 
with  the  masses.  He  has  taught  us  a  deep  love  for  our  fellows — 
a  warm  sympathy  with  their  misfortunes — a  holier  pity  for  their 
errors.  He  has  shown  us  how  the  light  of  fiction  can  be  thrown 
tenfold  farther  than  its  shadow.  Professor  Wilson,  in  speaking 
of  Dickens's  popularity  as  a  writer,  says  :  "  To  what,  I  ask,  can 
the  popularity  of  such  a  man  be  attributed,  but  to  that  insight 
— that  almost  divine  insight  into  the  workings  of  human  nature, 
its  passions  and  affections,  to  that  comprehensive  soul  and  tender 
heart  which  sympathizes  with  all  the  griefs,  sorrows,  raptures, 
joys  and  agonies  of  his  fellow-men  V  He  adds  :  "  Sir.  Dickens 
is  also  a  satirist.  He  satirizes  human  life ;  but  he  does  not  sat- 
irize it  to  degrade  it.  He  does  not  wish  to  pull  do\vn  what  is 
high,  into  tbe  neighborhood  of  what  is  low.  He  does  not  seek 
to  represent  all  virtue  as  a  hollow  thing  m  which  no  confidence 
can  be  be  placed.  He  satirizes  the  selfish,  tlie  hard  hearted  and 
the  cruel ;  he  exposes,  in  a  hideous  light,  that  principle  which, 
when  acted  upon,  gives  a  power  to  men  in  the  lowest  grades  to 
carry  on  a  more  terrible  tyi-anny  than  if  placed  upon  thrones." 

These  last  remarks  would  apply  almost  equally  well  to  Thack- 
eray, whose  works  have  dignified  and  extended  the  empire  of 
fiction. 


The  British  Premier. — Lord  Palmerston,  now  prime  minis- 
ter of  England,  was  born  in  17S4.  He  is  learned,  eloquent,  witty 
and  popular,  and  though  ranking  as  a  Tory,  lias  always,  when  in 
office,  warmly  supported  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  in 
-opposition  to  that  of  despotism.  The  Westminster  Review  says 
of  him  :  "  On  the  whole,  few  English  statesmen,  we  might  say 
no  English  statesman,  has  been  more  perseveringly  liberal  in 
power." 

<  — ■«»  .  > 

BiKDixG. — Wc  have  boand  up  for  onr  subscribers  eleven  thou- 
sand volumes,  brought  in  to  us  since  January  1st.  Few  persons, 
who  are  in  the  regular  receipt  of  the  Pictorial,  fail  to  carefully 
preserve  the  numbers  for  binding  at  the  expiration  of  each  six 
months.  We  supply  an  illumined  title-page  and  carefully  pre- 
pared index,  bind  in  fuU  gilt,  uniform  and  durable,  for  one  dollar 
each. 

Politeness. — Many  a  man  raised  from  poverty  and  obscurity 
to  wealth  and  honor  can  trace  his  rise  to  his  civility.  CiWlity 
will  always  reproduce  itself  in  others,  and  the  man  who  is  always 
polite  will  be  sure  to  get,  at  least,  as  much  as  he  gives.  ''No 
man,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  will  be  deficient  in  respect  towards 
others,  who  knows  the  value  of  respect  to  himself!" 


A  LIVING  Polyglot.— Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  who  died  at  Kome 
in  1843,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  spoke  fifty-six  lan- 
guages. Yet  he  was  not  a  mere  parrot,  but  well  versed  in  general 
learning. 

<  -mm^  > 

Back  Numbers. — We  can  supply  any  and  all  back  nnrabcrs 
of  the  Pictorial  from  the  commencement  of  the  work,  at  a  char^^e 
of  six  cents  each. 

Greek  Slave. — Mrs.  Kate  Gillespie,  of  Pennsylvania,  drew 
the  Greek  Slave  prize  in  the  Western  Art  Union. 


JEIIUS.\I.E3I. 

The  large  engraving  in  this  number,  on  page  192,  exhibits  a  fine 
general  view  of  the  city  of  Jcrasalem,  details  of  which  we  have 
from  time  to  time  presented  to  our  readers.  In  volume  sixth 
we  gave  a  picture  of  ancient  Jerusalem,  but  the  view  we  now  give, 
is  as  it  appears  at  present.  No  Christian  can  contemplate  the  scene 
witliout  a  thrill  of  awe.  Before  us  the  city  lies  expanded  with 
its  liigb  walls  and  gatewavs,  its  monotonous  blocks  of  bouses, -with 
here  and  there  the  spire  of  a  mosque  or  the  tower  of  a  church. 
In  the  foregiound  rises  a  Turkish  minaret,  on  the  summit  of  which 
is  seen  the  muezzin  calling  tbe  faithful  to  prayer.  There  arc  sixly- 
one  Christian  convents  in  Jerusalem.  The  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  a  combination  of  several  churches,  said  to  be  erected 
in  Golgotha,  has  been  the  most  sacred  place  in  tlic  sacred  city  for 
more  than  fifteen  centimes.  The  city  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  more  than  2000  years  B.C.  Under  the  successors  of  Solo- 
mon it  was  five  times  taken  and  plundered.  Nebuchadnezzar 
razed  it  to  the  ground  B.C.  586.  Seventy  years  afterwards  the  cap- 
tive Jews  wci"C  permitted  to  return  from  Babylon  and  rebuild  their 
city  and  temple.  It  came  under  tbe  Roman  dominion  B.C.  64. 
But  being  governed  by  its  own  kings  and  priests,  the  inhabitants 
gave  trouble,  and  it  was  reduced  and  destroyed  by  Vespasian  and 
Titus  A.D.  70.  There  were  a  few  buildings  left,  however,  and 
tbe  Jews  added  more ;  but,  rebelling  against  the  Romans,  under 
Adrian,  he  destroyed  tbe  remnant  left  by  Titus  in  118.  Chosroes, 
king  of  Persia,  wTested  it  from  the  Eastern  emperors  in  614, 
The  emperor  Heraclitus  recovered  Jt  by  treaty  in  628.  The  Sar- 
acens captured  it  in  637,  and  from  their  hands  it  passed  into  those 
of  the  Turks.  It  was  captured  from  the  infidels  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  during  the  first  cmsade,  and  erected  into  a  kingdom,  but 
the  Turks  gained  possession  of  it  in  1187,  and  have  ever  since  re- 
tained it.  Chiistians  of  all  sects,  however,  are  tolerated,  and  more 
than  5000  pilgrims  visit  it  annually.  It  is  a  place  of  some  trade. 
In  historical  interest  it  yields  to  no  city  of  the  East. 


Art  in  Paris. — The  Parisian  artists  are  said  to  be  very  busy 
just  now  in  their  studios.  Paul  Delaroche  is  engaged  on  a  large 
picture,  the  subject  of  which  still  remains  a  secret ;  Eugene  Dela- 
croix, on  three  historical  paintings  ;  M.  Thomas  Couture,  whose 
Romains  de  la  Decadence  made  such  a  sensation  a  few  years  since, 
is  occupied  on  a  modem  subject  founded  on  the  same  idea — les 
Parisiens  de  la  Decadence,  The  scene  represented  is  a  supper  in 
the  carnival,  the  figures  being  life-size ;  M.  Etox  is  engaged  on  a 
statue  of  General  Kleber ;  M.  Preault,  on  a  set  of  has  reliefs  for 
the  approaching  exhibition  ;  and  M.  Rude,  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  Arc  de  TEtoile,  on  an  equestrian  statue  of  Napoleon,  the  first 
consul. 

1    -^m^     > 

OssiAx's  Bakds. — This  excellent  company  are  singing  to  crowd- 
ed houses  through  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  Onr  exchanges 
are  filled  with  praises  of  the  ballad  singing  of  Charles  Atherton, 
who  has  joined  the  Bard-.  IMany  pronounce  him  even  superior 
to  Russell.  One  great  advantage  that  the  Bards  have  over  other 
companies,  is,  they  write  their  own  words  and  music,  and  sing 
them  in  a  style  unapproachable. 


"  The  Cratox." — This  charming  art-journal  is  filled  weekly 
with  the  choicest  articles.  We  never  had  anything  half  so  good 
in  the  line  of  the  fine  arts.  By  the  way,  the  Boston  Transcript 
has  lately  been  doing  good  service  by  publishing  several  spirited 
communications  on  the  subject  of  art. 


The  Dollar  Magazine. — Subscribers  still  pour  in  upon  us 
from  Maine  to  California  for  our  Dollar  Magazine.  Enclose  one 
dollar,  and  obtain  the  cheapest  publication  in  the  world,  by  return 
mail. 


Explosion. — One  of  Whipple's  gunpowder  grinding  mills  at 
Lowell  blew  up,  lately,  with  a  terrific  explosion.  Fortunately 
no  one  was  injured. 

M  A  R  R  I  A  a  E  S . 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  3Ir.  Kirk,  Mr.  Chirles  F.  Moody  to  Miss  Elvira  C- 
Pope;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Scbwarz,  Mr.  Henry  Wahors  to  Miss  Maria  C.  Uanck.  of 
Roxbury;  by  Kev-  Mr.  Smithett,  Mr.  Jimes  Clark  to  Miss  CatUerine  Algo 
Longbead.— At  Jamaica  Plain,  by  Rev.  Mr.  IJncoln.  Mr.  Ssmoel  D.  Hills,  of 
Brookline  to  MissSophronia  E.  Coffin. — At  Newton,  by  Samnel  Jennison,  Jr., 
Esq.,  Mr.  Mason  Tomisend  to  .Miss  Elizabeth  Philbrook. — .\t  Newton  Ceotw, 
by  Prof.  RipleV;  Mr.  Francis  Edmond.  of  Brookline,  to  Miss  Emilv  S.  Ilipley, 
daughter  of  the  oRiciating  clergjman. — At  Lyno.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Hall  to  Miss 
Frances  M.  Homan;  Mr.  Matthias  Morgan  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Bendn,  both  of 
Boston  — .4t  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dwinell,  Mr.  George  A.  Berry  to  Miss  Ellen 
L.  Jackson. — At  Marblehead,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Patch.  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Ireson  to 
Miss  Eliza  Proctor. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Moultoa.Mr.  John  H.  Sargent  to 
Miss  Elvira  H.  Clifford.— At  PIvmouth.  bv  Elder  Faonce.  Mr.  Preston  Mantcr 
to  Miss  Sj,  Ivia  E.  Bates.— At  Haverhill,  by  Rct.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Albert  G.  Ab- 
bott to  Miss  Annie  Hoyt:  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hoppin.of  Salem.  Mr.  Frederic  Durbar, 
of  Ch3rlesto\tTi  to  Mi?s  WiJliamana  Darling — At  Matt.<tpoisttt.  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Mather,  Mr.  Charles  Stevens  to  Miss  T.  Jane  Taber. — At  Clinton,  by  Rev.  .Mr. 
Bowers,  Mr.  William  Miller  to  Miss  Janet  Cameron. — At  North  Adams.  Mr. 
Samuel  Gould  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Baxter. — At  Springfield,  by  Rer.  Mr.  Xewhall, 
Mr,  Wareham  Griswold,  of  Windsor,  Ct.,  to  Mrs.  Lydia  Witham, 


DEATHS. 


In  thi.^  city,  Co!.  Samuel  D.  Harris,  75;  Mr.  Alden  B,  Quimbv.  41;  Mrs, 
Sarah  Dwigbt,  wife  of  Rev.  Andrew  Mackie;  Mrs,  AnnicM  ,  wifeof  Sir.  Stephen 
L.  Sawyer,  formerly  of  Portland.  Me..  35:  Mrs.  Marv  rt'..  wife  of  Mr.  George 
Wilson,  25;  Bliss  Sarah  C  Ryder,  IS;  Mi<a Susan  T.'Xorcross  15:  Mr.  Calrin 
Lothrop,74;  Mrs.  Fanny  \V]lkins,67:  Mrs.  Lucy  Sliole.  65;  Mr.  Dwight  Pron- 
ty,  51:  Slinnie  Brown,  infant  daughter  cf  Mr.  Stephen  B.  and  Sirs.  M.  Maria 
Aldrich,  5  months  and  9  days.— At  Charlesfown.  Mr.  James  F.  Smith.  34. —At 
Dorche.'ter.  Miss  Lucy  Sumner,  73. — At  Cauibridgeport.  Mrs.  Clariss,i  Uu'ch- 
ings.  59.— At  Lynn.  Mrs.  Sarah  Kourse,  46:  Miss  Alice  E.  Jobason.  22:  Mrs. 
Dorcas  LewLe,  40:  Mr.  John  T,  Lewis,  23.— AtSalem,Mr.  Jonathan  Ashbv.So; 
Miss  Bethia  Ai'ardwell,  73;  Miss  Mary  Osgood.  77.— At  Blarblehead,  Mrs.Mary 
Dodd,  78;  Mr.  Thomas  Haskell,  SS.— At  Plvniouth  Capt.  Umuel  Bradfonl.— 
At  Grafton.  Mr.  Solomon  Prentice.  SO; 'Mrs.  Bet=ev  Leland.  67.— At  Ncw 
Bedford.  Dr.  Ethan  Baldnln.  79:  Mi-s-s  .4nn  M^iria  Osmnn.  17.— At  South 
Reading.  Mr.  George  A.  Trott,  24  —At  Ilartland,  Me.,  on  her  birthdav,  Feb. 
24th.  Mrs.  Sarah  C.,  wife  of  Capt.  Thomas  Marsh,  7"i.— .M  Augusta.  Me..  Rev, 
D  U.  Mansfield,  of  the  Methodist  Episcoprit  Church.— .\t  Berwick.  Me..  Mr, 
Samuel  Lord,  95. — At  Norway,  Me.,  Titu."  0.  Brown.  K^q.,  90. — At  M.tnc?ics- 
ter.  Conn.,  Mr.  Simeon  With'ell.  ?4. — .\t  Potsdam.  N.  Y..  Mr. "Nathan  Puniie- 
ter.  a  revolutionary  veteran,  nnd  a  rative  of  Worcester  county.  Mass..  9?. — At 
N:\T  Orleflm:,  Henry  C.  Trumbull,  E.-q  .  of  Hartford,  Couu. 
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LUCICS  M.VNLIUS  SARGEXT. 

The  gentleman,  whose  portrait  accom- 
panies this  article,  and  an  admirable  one  it 
is,  drawn  for  us  on  wood  by  5Ir.  Barry, 
from  a  photograph  by  ilasnry  &  Silsbee, 
has  long  been  a  person  of  note  in  Boston. 
Lucius  Manilas  Sarjent  is  the  son  of 
Daniel  Sargent,  an  opulent  merchant,  and 
was  bom  in  this  citTr-  about  the  year  1790. 
His  grandfather  was  Epes  Sargent,  whose 
ancestors  belonged  to  Exeter  in  England, 
and  were  among  the  earliest  emigrants  to 
this  country.  The  family  established  them- 
selves originally  at  Gloucester,  Cape  Ann, 
and  did  much  to  promote  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  place.  Mr.  Sargent  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sitv,  and,  after  graduating,  studied  law 
with  the  distinguished  Mr.  Dexter.  He 
married  a  sister  of  Horace  Binney,  the 
well-known  jurist  of  Philadelphia,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children,  and  some- 
time after  her  death,  was  again  married  to 
Miss  Dunn,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  who 
bears  his  name.  At  an  early  age,  Mr. 
Sargent  evinced  a  taste  and  aptitude  for 
literarr  composition.  During  his  i-oUege 
career,  he  executed  some  translations  from 
Horace,  which  were  exceedingly  gracefnl 
and  felicitous  in  expression.  At  an  early 
^e  he  published  a  poem  which  passed 
rapidly  through  several  editions.  His  ten- 
dency was  to  satire,  and  in  a  species  of 
ironical  humor,  scathing  and  powerful  in 
its  effect,  we  have  rarely  known  his  equal. 
In  some  of  his  prose  writings,  he  seems  to 
have  dipped  his  pen  into  the  inkstands  of 
Rabelais  and  Swift.  At  an  early  period 
in  the  history  of  the  temperance  move- 
ment, he  espoused  its  cause,  and  became 
its  earnest  champion,  both  as  a  speaker 
and  \vriter.  He  entered  upon  his  volunta- 
ry labors  with  a  zeal  and  energy  character- 
istic of  the  man.  He  wrote  a  series  of 
"  Temperance  Tales,"  which  were  at  once 
original,  vigorous,  interesting  and  practi- 
cal. As  mere  literary  etforis,  they  were 
highly  creditable  ;  as  powerful  arguments, 
appealing  to  the  reason  and  feelings  of  the 
masses,  they  were  indeed  masterly.  The 
first  of  the  series  was,  if  we  remember 
rijrhtly,  one  entitled,  "  My  Mother's  Gold 
King,"  and  created  at  once  a  profound  im- 
pression. Everybody  read  it  and  talked 
of  it.  Edition  after  edition  was  circulated, 
and  it  anquestionably  made  many  converts 
to  the  temperance  cause.  We  think  iXr. 
Sargent  wrote  some  twenty  or  morii  temper- 
ance tales  in  all,  which  were  circulated 
broadcast  all  over  the  country.  This  w:is 
entirely  a  labor  of  love,  the  author  claim- 
ing no  portion  of  the  large  profits  of  these  works,  but  bestowing 
them  on  Mr.  Damrell  (now  member  elect  of  the  next  Congress), 
the  publisher.  A  few  years  since,  while  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Epes 
Salient,  the  poet,  was  editing  the  "  Transcript," 'the  subject  of 
onr  sketch  wrote  for  that  journal  a  series  of  papers,  entitled, 
''Dealings  with  the  Dead,"  under  the  mm  de  plume,  if  we  remem- 


mand  a  large  sale  in  a  collected  form.  Mr. 
Sargent  has  written  a  great  deal  for  the 
papers  on  popular  topics,  and  always  han- 
dled his  subject  with  a  vigor  and  keenness 
that  commanded  attention.  No  man  is 
more  fearless  in  the  exposition  of  his 
views,  and  his  candor  commands  respect 
even  from  the  opponents  of  his  opinions. 
He  has  never  been  in  the  active  practice 
of  his  profession.  The  large  fortune  he 
enjoys  has  been  principally  made  by  judi- 
cious investments  in  real  estate.  He  has 
a  beautiful  seat  in  Koxbury,  and  one  of 
the  choicest  private  libraries  in  the  conn- 
tiy.  Erom  his  youth  he  has  been  devoted 
to  athletic  exercises,  and  many  stories  are 
still  current  of  his  extraordinarj'  feats  of 
strength  and  prowess.  He  still  sits  a  horse 
better  than  any  man  in  a  three  mile  circuit 
from  Boston  Common,  and  no  man  draws 
a  rein  over  better  nags  than  his.  Mr.  Sar- 
gent's contributions  to  the  press  have  been 
quite  voluminous,  and  cover  a  period  of 
many  years,  but  most  of  his  contributions 
have  been  anonymous.  He  never  writes 
without  he  has  something  to  say,  and,  con- 
tent with  expressing  his  opinion,  defend- 
ing and  enforcing  it,  he  has  been  careless 
of  popular  applause.  His  contributions 
have  materially  aided  the  journals  he 
has  selected  as  the  media  of  communica- 
tion with  the  public,  but  he  h:is  never 
sought  to  make  capital  for  himself  out  of 
his  lucubrations.  His  reputation  as  a 
writer  of  singular  power  and  humor  is 
great  among  those  who  have  known  the 
source  whence  certain  anonvmons  scin- 
tillations have  proceeded,  ilr.  Sargent 
seems  to  have  thought,  with  Cato,  "  that 
the  post  of  honor  is  the  private  station." 
He  is  still  a  student,  passing  much  of  his 
time  in  his  library.  Few  better  Latinists 
can  be  named.  The  likeness  we  present 
herewith  will  be  instantly  recognized  by 
all  who  have  ever  seen  the  original. 


LUCIUS    M.    SARGENT. FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  MASURY  &  SU.SBEE. 


ber  rightly,  of  the  "Old  Sexton."  These  essays  were  quaint 
and  curious,  reraindins:  us,  in  their  desultory  character  and  philo- 
sophical humor,  of  Montaigne's.  A  collection  of  these  contribu- 
tions would  form  a  large  volume,  and  we  wish  that  spirited  firm 
would  undertake  its  publication.  They  were  widely  copied  at  the 
time  of  their  appearance,  and  we  should  think  they  would  com- 


SCE>'E  OK  BOSTON  NECK. 

This  picture  is  at  once  a  record  and  a 
reminiscence  of  days  gone  by — nkeii  fuga- 
cfs  .'  We  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  anoth- 
er snow  storm — the  sleigh  is  hoisted  to 
its  place  in  the  bam  chamber,  the  bells — 
those  musical  bells — hang  idly  in  the  har- 
ness room.  In  taking  down  a  horse  collar 
one  somerimes  rattles  them  by  accident, 
but  their  sound  is  that  of  "  sweet  bells  jang- 
led out  of  tune."  Now  and  then  you  see 
sleighs  going  over  the  Neck,  but  they  are 
piled  up  in  carts,  and  dragged  away  by 
lazy  ponies  driven  by  those  meritorious  in- 
dividuals who  board  sleighs  by  the  week 
till  sleighing  time  comes  round.  Our  people  had  little  enough 
snow  this  winter,  but  they  made  the  most  of  it — it  was  a  brief 
carnival  but  a  merry  one.  .Our  artist  made  his  sketch  upon  the 
Neck,  and  it  gives  as  fair  an  idea  of  the  scenes  there  as  one  can 
put  on  paper — but  to  one  who  has  never  seen  sleighing  on  the 
Neck,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  its  excitement. 
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CHICAGO. 

The  view  of 
Chicago,  drawn 
expressly  for  the 
Pictorial  by  Mr. 
Barn.',  is  admira- 
ble as  a  picture 
and  accurate  as  a 
representation. 
This  place,  some- 
times called  the 
"  Garden  City," 
is  situated  on  the 
western  shore  of 
Lake  Michig:an, 
about  one  thou- 
sand miles  from 
the  cities  of  Bos- 
ton  and  New 
York.  The  -rroat 
central  miirtof  the 
west,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising- that  its 
population  should 
have  increased  to 
nearly  double  its 
estimate  in  1S50, 
when  the  popula- 
tion was  stated  at 
bet^vcen  seventy 
and  eighty  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 
It  is  now  the  ter- 
minus of  thirteen 
railroads,  and  is 
rapidly  increasing 
in  wealth.  The 
city  is  very  flat, 
and  it  'f  planked 
throughout. 
There  are  four 
first  class  hotels, 
one  of  which,  the 

Lake  House,  is  seen  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  picture.  The 
portion  of  the  city  from  that  point  to  the  new  depot  is  called  the 
north  side,  or  North  Chicago,  being  north  of  the  Chicago  River. 
The  long,  low  building,  midway  in  the  drawing,  is  the  new  Cen- 
tral depot  for  eastern  travel,  and  that  above  it,  of  which  the  roof 
and  cupola  are  visible,  is  the  Marine  Hospital.  Directly  in  the 
rear  of  this  may  still  be  seen  the  old  Dearborn  Fort  and  block- 
house, marking  the  scene  of  many  a  ruthless  Indian  massacre. 
To  the  left  of  the  depot,  are  seen  the  cupolas  of  the  noted  Tre- 
mont  House,  and  the  new  court  house,  Rice's  Theatre  and  the 
chnrches — the  most  prominent  of  which,  the  new  Presbyterian, 
is  the  dark  Gothic  building  with  the  tall  steeple ;  and  stretching 
far  in  the  distance,  to  the  left,  ilichigan  Avenue,  with  the  private 
residences  of  the  wealthy  citizens  thereon.  The  growth  of  these 
western  cities  is  astonishing  even  to  us  Americans  of  the  seaboard ; 
to  Europeans,  the  accounts  given  of  them  are  received  as  fables. 
A  few  years  ago,  Lamartine,  the  French  poet,  made  some  very 
minute  inquiries  of  a  young  friend  of  ours  respecting  the  size  and 
population  of  some  of  our  cities,  and  politely  expressed  his  won- 
der and  delight  at  what  he  heard  in  reply.  But  our  friend  was 
very  much  chagrined,  a  few  days  afterward,  on  discovering, 
through  a  mutual  acquaintance,  that  Lamartine  considered  his 
statistics  as  American  blarjue,  in  other  words,  an  atrocious  attempt 
on  the  part  of  a  Yankee  to  sell  him.     Since  that  time  our  friend 
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flies  into  a  terrible  passion  whenever  a  foreigner  asks  him  anything 
about  the  gro^vth  of  this  country,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
pronounce  the  great  Alphonsc  de  Lamartine  himself  an  old 
humbug. 


sports  of  the  turf 
more  liberallypat- 
ronized.  Indeed, 
the  South  Caroli- 
na Jockey  Club  13 
the  leading  asso- 
ciation of  the  kind 
in  the  United 
States.  During 
the  war  of  our 
revolution,  a  Brit- 
ish squadron,  con- 
sisting of  nine 
ships  of  war, 
mounting  in  all 
two  hundred  fifty 
guns,  attacked  the 
fort  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  and  were 
gallantly  repulsed 
by  the  small  gar- 
rison of  four  hun- 
dred men  under 
Col.  Moultrie. 
The  American 
loss  was  but  twen- 
ty-two, while  the 
British  acknowl- 
edged a  loss  of 
two  hundred , 
This  brilliant  af- 
fair took  place 
June  28,  1776. 
May  17,  1780,  the 
British  attacked 
the  city  by  sea 
and  land  ^vith  an 
o  verwhelming 
force,  and  it  waa 
obliged  to  capitu- 
late. In  1782  it 
was  evacuated  by 
the  enemy.     The 


CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Our  accurate  view  of  this  pleasant  city  will  be  readily  recog- 
nized by  all  who  have  visited  it.  It  is  situated  on  a  point  of 
land  between  the  Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers,  which  unite  just  be- 
low it,  forming  a  spacious  and  commodious  harbor,  communicating 
with  the  ocean  below  Sullivan's  Island,  seven  miles  from  Charles- 
ton. The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  by  two  channels,  which 
traverse  the  sandbar  which  crosses  its  mouth.  The  harbor  is 
defended  by  Forts  Pinckney,  Johnson  and  Moultrie,  which  are 
built  on  separate  islands.  The  population,  according  to  the  last 
census,  was  forty-three  thousand.  It  was  incorporated  in  1783. 
The  city  was  first  settled  in  1 680.  About  1 690  a  colony  of  French 
Huguenots,  driven  from  their  country  by  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  settled  here,  and  from  this  noble  stock  some  of 
the  first  families  in  Charleston  have  descended.  The  inhabitants 
have  always  been  noted  for  the  polish  of  their  manners,  their  re- 
finement, intelligence  and  hospitality.  The  ladies  have  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  beauty  and  accomplishment.  The  Charles- 
ton people  are  fond  of  out-door  amusements,  and  nowhere  are  the 


high  rise  of  the  tide  and  the  rapidity  of  its  ebb  and  flow  is  thought 
to  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  place.  In  the  last  century  parts 
of  it  were  two  or  three  times  inundated  during  high  tides.  The 
city  is  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  over  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
is  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  the  streets  running  mostly  at 
right  angles,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving.  The  houses  are 
many  of  them  brick,  and  a  city  ordinance  requires  all  the  new 
ones  erected  to  be  of  this  material.  Many  of  them  are  of  wood, 
and  ornamented  with  piazzas  and  verandahs,  which  gives  them, 
an  airy,  Oriental  appearance.  The  busiest  street  in  the  town  is 
King  Street,  which  is  two  miles  long,  runs  from  north  to  south, 
and  is  closely  built.  A  new  custom  house  is  in  the  process  of 
erection,  on  East  Bay  Street.  The  form  is  that  of  the  cross  :  its 
extreme  length  from  east  to  west  "will  be  two  hundred  fifty-nine 
feet,  and  from  north  to  south  one  hundred  fifty-two  and  one  half 
feet.  The  style  is  a  rich  Roman  Corinthian.  The  summit  of 
the  dome  will  be  one  hundred  sixty  feet  from  the  ground.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  the  city  hall,  exchange,  court  house, 
jail,  state  citadel,  two  arsenals,  a  college,  orphan  asylum,  theatre, 
seven  or  eight  banks,  and  about  twenty-five  churches  belonging 
to  diff'erent  denominations.  The  means  of  education  are  ample. 
The  Library  and  Philosophical  Society  is  a  highly  flourisMng 
and  noted  institution.  The  city  can  also  boast  of  many  cliarita- 
ble,  humane  and  friendly  societies. 
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EDITORIAL  aiELASGE. 

The  rent  of  Tremoat  Temple,  Boston,  is  about  S19,000  per 

year. According  to  the  recent  census  of  the  Canadas,  there 

are  thirtv--five  persons  reported  to  he  upwards  of  100  years  old, 
and  about  four  hundred  are  found  between  the  ages  of  90  and  IQO 

Tears. In  Xcw  York,  half  the  laborers  are  bejrginy:  for  soup, 

and  the  other  half  striking  for  wages. A  stupendous  project 

has  been  started  in  Australia,  viz: — A  railroad,  with  a  double 
track  of  seven  hundred  miles,  and  a  single  track  of  three  hundred, 
to  connect  with  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.     The  scheme  seeks 

for  the  protection  of  the  home  government. Mayor  AVood  is 

making  the  mock  auction  swindlers  in  New  York  city  toe  the 

mark. Fish  are  said  to  be  very  healthy  food.    Fishermen  and 

their  families,  and  those  who  consume  fish,  are  healthy  to  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree,  and  are  almost  wholly  exempt  from 

scrofula  and  pulmonary  consumption. Thomas   Jefferson's 

grand-daughter  is  teaching  school  in  Washington  city. The 

New  York  Post  ca'ls  the  publication  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Judson,  by 
a  Baptist  bookseller  of  that  city,  against  the  protest  of  Dr.  Jud- 
son's  wife,  *'  robbing  a  widow  to  provide  for  country  Sabbath 

schools." The  adjutant-general  of  Pennsylvania  estimates  the 

militia  force  of  that  State  at  300,000. Ezra  Meach,  of  Char- 
lotte, besides  weighing  400  pounds,  has  the  largest  farm  in  Ver- 
mont, keeps  300  head  of  cattle  and  2000  sheep,  cultivates  30  acres 
of  wheat,  40  of  rye,  25  of  com,  20  of  potatoes,  25  of  beans  and  50 
of  oats ;   250  acres   are  ploughed,  and  600   acres  are  used   as 

meadow. Nearly  S5000  have  been  collected  in  New  York  for 

a  suitable  testimonial  to  Commodore  Perry. Owing  to  the 

excessive  number  of  lawyers  in  Hungary-,  permission  to  practice 

will  be  refused  for  one  year  to  every  new  comer. Three-fourths 

of  the  money  business  of  St.  Louis  is  done  through  private  bank- 
ers, and  their  exchanges,  for  the  year,  amount  to  forti/  millions  of 

dollars. The  artesian  well,  at  New  Orleans,  has  reached  the 

depth  of  over  300  feet,  and  blue  clay  was  still  brought  up  by  the 

auger. Connecticut  has  twenty-eight  clock  factories,  employs 

five  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine  hands  in  the  manu-' 
facturc,  has  one  million  of  dollars  capital  invested,  and  makes 
annually  seven  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  clocks.     One  fourth 

of  these  timekeepers  find  a  market  in  England. A  post-office 

clerk  was  arrested  in  Milwaukie,  lately,  for  robbing  the  mails.  He 

had  stolen   several  hundred   dollars. In  Knssia,  Herkimer 

county.  New  York,  two  boys,  12  or  14  years  old,  had  a  quarrel, 
when  one  went  into  the  house  and  asked  his  mother  to  hand  him 
a  pistol,  which  she  did,  and  he  shot  the  other  boy  through  the 
head,  killing  him  instantly. Out  of  1397  dry  measures  exam- 
ined In  New  York,  only  317  were  correct ;  while  of  wet  measures, 

two-thirds  were  found  incorrect. Local  politics  run  high  in 

the  Western  country.  A  candidate  for  county  clerk  in  Texas 
offered  to  register  marriages  for  nothing.  His  opponent,  undis- 
mayed, promised  to  do  the  same  and  throw  a  cradle  in. A 

large  rattlesnake  was  recently  discovered  in  tli«  woods  of  North 

Carolina,  full  of  life  and  vigor,  denoting  an  early  spring. The 

States  of  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  "Wiscon- 
sin, Connecticut,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  have  adopted  laws  entirely 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor.  Ohio  has  adopted  one  punishing 
the  adulteration  of  liquor,  and  prohibiting  the  sale  of  all  except 

wines  from  the  native  grapes,  beer  and  cider. A  man  driving 

four  yoke  of  oxen  passed  through  Watertown,  Wisconsin,  drawing 
his  cottage,  containing  his  family  of  young  children,  and  his  wife 
cooking  their  food  at  a  good  fire.  He  "was  going  out  west," 
slowly,  like  the  snail,  carrying  his  shell  on  nmnei's. 


The  Austeian  Aemt. — The  Paris  Moniteur  gives  the  follow- 
ing statement  relative  to  the  army  of  the  Austrian  empire  :  "  The 
total  strength  of  Austria,  without  the  gendermerie,  the  naval 
force,  and  the  depots,  is  650,000  men,  of  whicli  five-s3venths  may 
be  easily  employed  against  Russia,  while  the  two  remaining  sev- 
enths would  suffice  to  maintain  tranquillity  in  Italy,  and  keep 
within  bounds  any  Russian  or  Panslavonic  outburst  in  Servia  or 
Montenegro.  Russia,  at  the  outside,  cannot  oppose  more  than 
250,000  men  to  the  Austrians  in  Galicia,  the  Bnkowina,  and  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  as  she  is  obliged,  at  the  same  time,  to 
wage  war  in  Asia  and  in  the  Crimea,  and  has  to  protect  Odessa, 
Finland,  and  the  Baltic  Provinces. 


Sh.ikspeabe's  McLBEnsT  Thee. — This  tree,  which  stood  in 
Shakspeare's  garden,  in  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  which  was 
probably  planted  in  1609,  was  barbarously  cut  down  in  1745,  by 
the  vandal  who  then  owned  it,  to  prevent  strangers  coming  into 
the  garden  to  sec  the  tree.  An  authentic  block  of  this  celebrated 
tree  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  of  New  York,  who 
thinks  of  having  it  carved  into  a  statuette  of  Shakspj  re. 


Ulausibc  ©ajjjcrings. 


Comparative  Safety  of  Railroad  Travellikg. — The 
official  report  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  State  of  New  York  has 
just  been  published,  from  which  it  appears  that  one  passenger  was 
killed  for  every  39.404,016  miles  travelled,  and  one  passenger 
was  injured  for  every  15,761,606  miles.  The  largest  number  of 
accidents  occurred  to  persons  walking  or  standing  on  the  track. 


Indian  Preacher. — Mr.  Tanner,  a  half-breed  Chippewa,  has 
been  lecturing  and  preaching  with  great  success  in  this  city  in 
behalf  of  his  half-brethren,  the  red  men.  Ho  speaks  with  great 
freedom  and  force,  and  has  a  powerful  voice. 


GooB  Pat. — Jules  Janin  receives  sixty  dollars  an  article,  from 
the  Debats  Paris  Journal,  for  a  weekly  critical  and  gossiping 
resume  of  theatrical  and  other  Parisian  matters. 


They  produced  600,000  gallons  of  Catawba  wine  last  year  in 
the  Ohio  valley.     This  increase  is  very  rapid. 

The  number  of  collisions  at  sea,  reported  daring  the  four  years 
prior  to  1854,  amounts  to  no  less  than  2511,  or  702  annually. 

A  few  barrels  of  liquor,  on  their  w.iy  through  Rutland,  Vt., 
from  Troy  to  Boston,  were  observed  to  be  labelled,  "  Widoa^s' 
Tears." 

Telegraphic  wires  have  been  extended  entirely  across  the 
peninsula  of  Hindostan,  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  a  distance  of 
twelve  hundred  miles. 

The  Vineyard  Gazette  says  that  a  marine  railway  has  been 
contracted  for,  to  be  built  at  Holmes  Hole  the  present  season, 
sufficiently  large  to  take  up  vessels  of  400  or  500  tons. 

During  the  month  of  February,  there  were  twenty-seven  fires 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  by  which  property  to  the 
amount  of  S934,O00  was  destroyed. 

Advices  from  Minnesota  state  that  labor  of  all  kinds  is  in  great 
demand.  Farm  hands  are  paid  S30  per  month,  carpenters  S3 
per  day,  and  all  other  trades  in  proportion. 

Among  the  imports  by  the  steamer  Asia,  lately,  was  a  single 
invoice  of  arti/icial Jiowers,  valued  at  over  nineteen  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  on  which  the  duties  exceeded  five  thousand  more. 

Under  authority  frjm  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  the  people  of 
Loudon  are  about  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  Potomac  River  at 
Berlin,  a  short  distance  below  Harper's  Ferry.  The  company 
have  advertised  proposals  for  contracts. 

In  Albany,  on  Friday  week,  a  man  named  Zeelin  was  searched 
on  suspicion  of  having  stolen  a  five  dollar  bill,  and  the  money 
was  discovered  in  the  centre  of  a  small  roll  of  tobacco,  which  he 
held  in  his  mouth  and  pretended  to  be  chewing. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  learns  from  a  reliable  source  that 
General  W.  S.  Harney,  U.  S.  Array,  has  been  selected  to  com- 
mand the  military  expedition  against  the  Sioux  Indians,  during 
the  ensuing  season. 

Governor  Medill,  of  Ohio,  has  made  it  a  rule,  in  pardoning 
convicts,  to  publish  his  reasons  therefor,  together  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the  recommendations  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  and 
judges,  when  tliose  officers  join  in  urging  the  pardon. 

M.  Layscl,  a  French  chemist,  says  that  he  discovered  that,  hy 
grinding  tea  in  the  same  manner  as  coffee,  before  infusion,  the 
quantity  of  exhilarating  fluid  obtained  is  nearly  doubled.  The 
experiment  is  worth  trying. 

William  Gross  and  Nathan  Frederick  have  been  tried  and  con- 
victed at  Allentown,  Pa.,  for  being  concerned  in  a  gift  enterprise, 
and  sentenced.  Gross  to  pay  S3000,  and  Frederick  S6000,  and 
both  to  stand  committed. until  their  fines  are  paid. 

Horace  Greeley  offers  to  give  SlOO  to  any  charitable  object  that 
Miss  Laura  Edmonds  may  designate,  if  she  will  spiritually  de- 
scribe the  situation  and  circumstances  of  Dr.  Kine  and  his  com- 
pany, in  a  manner  that  fu:ure  advices  shall  show  to  be  correct. 

A  man  named  Fabrice  Lepage  died  lately  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Berne,  in  his  85th  year.  He  was  cook  to  Robespierre,  and 
under  the  reign  of  terror  took  the  name  of  Coriolanus.  He  re- 
tired to  Switzerland  in  1816,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since. 

Cochin  China  fowls  have  experienced  in  tlie  North  of  Eng- 
land the  worthlessness  of  fashion.  The  plain,  useful  Dorking 
has  been  taken  back  once  more  into  the  affections  of  millions  ; 
and  the  imperial  bird  is  now  "going"  at  less  shillings  than  he 
once  found  pounds. 

Two  hundred  members  of  the  police  corps  of  New  York  sued 
the  city  for  additional  compensation  ordered  by  the  Common 
Council,  but  refused  by  the  Comptroller.  The  police  contested 
the  decision  of  the  Comptroller,  and  won  the  case.  The  amount 
of  money  involved  was  550,000. 

The  Detroit  Tribune  says  that  the  Canadians  are  talking  of  a 
railroad  from  Maiden  to  Buffalo,  to  i-un  alon^  the  north  shore  of 
the  lake.  They  propose  to  tunnel  Detroit  River  at  Maiden,  and 
connect  with  the  Michigan  Southern  Road.  The  total  cost  is 
estimated  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  Scott,  at  five  million  dollars. 

A  thief  ball  was  recently  attempted  in  New  York,  in  imitation 
of  similar  festivities  common  to  London  and  Paris.  The  police 
sallied  in  just  as  the  guests  had  commenced  to  enjoy  themselves, 
and  arrested  nine  of  the  party — well  known  thieves.  The  remain- 
der scampered  in  ail  directions  and  made  good  their  escape. 

After  a  very  long  and  thorough  investigation  upon  a  suit  for 
violation  of  a  patent,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jervis,  it  has 
been  established  that  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  is  "  the  first  and  true  in- 
ventor" of  the  art  of  photography.  The  question  has  been 
mooted  for  several  years. 

Three  newsboys  were  arrested  in  Philadelphia  on  Sunday  week 
by  order  of  the  mayor,  for  selling  newspapers.  After  they  were 
locked  up  the  mayor  visited  them  and  heard  their  stories,  which 
were  of  such  a  pitiful  nature  that  he  gave  to  each  a  quarter 
eagle  and  promised  to  look  after  their  parents'  wants. 

Capt.  Lavender,  of  schooner  Elizabeth  Ann,  of  Provincetown, 
while  fishing  last  summer  on  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
took  from  the  stomach  of  a  codfish  a  lady's  plain  gold  finger  rinir, 
perfectly  bright  and  smooth,  apparently  not  having  been  long  in 
the  fish's  stomach. 

Daniel  Fisher,  of  Edgartown,  is  considered  the  largest  oil  deal- 
er in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  one  establishment  in  Lon- 
don. His  opinion  is  of  more  influence  in  the  oil  market  than  that 
of  any  other  man,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  extent  of  his  bus- 
iness, it  is  stated  that  he  has  had  28,000  barrels  of  oil  in  his  pos- 
session at  one  time. 

The  excellent  quality  of  the  bituminous  coal  which  finds  its 
outlet  at  Baltimore  is  now  beyond  controversy.  It  is  pronounced 
by  United  States  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  it.  the  best  in  the  world  for  generating  steam.  Tlie  Cu- 
nard  steamers  give  it  the  preference  over  all  others  on  their  return 
trips,  and  their  engineers  declare  it  superior  to  the  best  English 
coal. 

There  are  now  living  in  the  eastern  part  of  Baltimore,  and  all 
near  neighbors,  five  old  ladies,  sisters,  all  widows,  whose  united 
ages  number  three  Itniidred  and  sixti/Jice years.  The  oldest  is  over 
eightv  and  the  youngest  nearly  sixty-five  yeirs.  They  enjoy  good 
health  and  each  of  them  is  comfortable  in  circumstances,  and  sur- 
rounded by  families  of  prosperous  children,  grand-children  and 
great-grand-childrcn. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  covers  seventy-eight  millions  of  square 
miles,  the  Atlantic  twenty-five  millions,  the  Indian  Ocean  i  >iir- 
teen  millions.  The  Southern  Ocean  to  30  degrees  is  twenty-five 
millions.  The  Northern  Ocean  five  millions.  The  Mtditerranean 
one  million.  The  Black  Sea  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand. 
The  Baltic  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand.  The  North 
Sea  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 


J'oreicjn   Stems. 


About  twenty  participators  in  the  last  revolutionary  intrigues  of 
Mazzini  have  been  arrested  in  Verona. 

Tlie  Princess  Gortschakoff.  wife  of  the  Russian  general  of  the 
army  of  the  South,  has  left  Warsaw  for  the  headquarters  of  tho 
army  in  B^-ssarabia. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  emperor  of  the  French  to  invite  most 
of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  to  the  Exhibition.  The  emperor 
of  Austria  is  said  to  have  already  accepted  the  invitation. 

Miss  Harriet  Martineau  has  lately  been  giving  a  "erics  of  lec- 
tures in  the  Lake  districts,  illustrative  of  what  she  considers  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  world. 

It  is  said  that  a  new  French  admiral,  Fournichon,  i<;  expected 
soon  in  tiie  Pacific  with  five  large  vessels.  Another  descent  on 
Siberia  (Petropaulovski)  is  indicated. 

A  new  process  has  been  invented  in  Birmingham  which  makes 
bricks  nearly  as  hard  as  stones.  One  of  the  new  bricks  sustiijns 
a  weight  of  2625  lbs.;  a  common  hand-made  brick  breaks  at 
640  lbs. 

The  whole  Academy  of  Vienna  are  employed  in  illustrating  a 
prayer-book,  as  a  present  to  the  empress  of  Austria.  The 
Deutsches  Kunstblatt  speaks  of  it  as  creditable  to  the  art  of  the 
present  century. 

A  very  remarkable  calculating  machine  has  lately  arrived  in 
London,  which  not  only  calculates  series  with  four  differences  up 
to  fifteen  ciphers,  but  at  the  sama  time  prints  the  results  on  tables 
up  to  eight  ciphers.  The  machine  has  been  constructed  by  M. 
Scheutz,  of  StOL-kholm,  who  has  devoted  eighteen  years  to  it. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  Butler  has  read  "  A  Midsummer  Night*3 
Dream  "  at  Exeter  Hall,  with  the  whole  of  Mendelssohn's  music, 
by  a  band  and  chorus  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Benedict.  The 
affair  was  so  successful  that  Sir.  Mitchell,  the  projector,  announced 
a  similar  entertainment  for  the  next  Monday. 

When  they  have  a  fire  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  men  pass 
through  the  streets  beating  drum?  violently,  and  every  house  is 
obliged  by  law  to  send  a  barrel  of  water  which  stands  ready  in 
each  court-yard.  This  rather  slow  and  primitive  method  of  ex- 
tinguishing conflagrations  would  scarcely  answer  in  our  tinder-box 
towns. 


I 


Saniis  of  ®oli). 


....  "^Tiat  is  a  woman's  surest  guardian  angel  1  Indifference. 
— Deluzy. 

....  The  birth  of  a  child  is  the  imprisonment  of  a  soul. —  W. 
G.  Simms. 

....  Beauty  may  excite  love,  but  beauty  alone  cannot  sustain 
it. — Kozlay. 

....  I  once  heard  a  sensible  man  sayof  a  very  refined  circle,  that 
their  silence  was  as  instructive  to  him  as  their  conversation. — 
Goethe. 

Associate  vrith  men  of  good  quality,  if  you  esteem  your 

own  reputation ;  for  it  is  better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad  company. 
—  Washinyton, 

....  A  small  sorrow  distracts — a  great  one  makes  us  collected  ; 
as  a  bell  loses  its  clear  tone  when  slightly  cracked,  and  recovers  it 
if  the  fissure  is  enlarged. — Jean  Paul. 

....  To  make  punishments  efficacious,  two  things  are  necessa- 
rj'.  They  must  never  be  disproportioned  to  the  offence,  and  they 
must  be  certain. —  W.  G.  Simms. 

....  Submit  your  sentiments  with  diffidence.  A  dictatorial 
style,  though  it  may  carry  conviction,  is  always  accompanied  with 
disgust. —  Washington. 

....  Love  is  a  fenny  garden,  or  everglades  surrounded  with 
beautiful  flowers  ;  alas !  happy  only  are  those  who  find  their 
way  therein. — Kozlay. 

....  The  soiTOws  of  a  noble  mind  are  spring  frosts,  which  pre- 
cede the  summer ;  those  of  a  corrupt  and  contracted  one  are  the 
autumn  frosts,  which  are  only  followed  by  winter. — Jean  Paul. 

....  If  thou  marriest  for  beauty,  thou  bindest  thyself  alt  thy 
life  for  that  which  perchance  will  neither  last  nor  please  thee 
one  year. — Raleigh. 

....  A  lady  of  fashion  will  sooner  excuse  a  freedom,  flowing 
from  admiration,  than  a  slight  resulting  from  indifference.  The 
first  offence  has  the  pleasing  apology  of  her  attractions ;  the  last 
is  bold  and  without  an  alleviation.  But  the  mode  in  wliich  she 
disposes  of  the  two  only  shows  that  her  love  of  admiration  is 
stronger  than  her  sense  of  propriety. — CoUon. 


lokcr's  Bnbgct. 

"WTiy  is  it  degrading  to  practise  spirit-rapping  in  a  parlor  ?  Be- 
cause it  makes  a  tap-room  of  it. 

The  individual  who  was  content  that  his  life  should  be  linked 
with  crime,  has  found  a  strong  chain  round  his  leg. 

"Wiiy  shmuld  our  merchant  tailors  form  themselves  into  a 
regiment  of  heavy  dragoons  ?  Because  they  are  splendid  fellows 
for  charging. 

"  Sambo,  what  ye  tink  'bout  de  worle  comin'  to  an  end  dis 
year  ?"  "  Dar,  go  away,  nigger.  Ye  knows  nothin'  'tall  'bout  it. 
How  can  dis  worle  hab  an  end  when  it  be  round  1" 

It  is  a  current  remark  in  the  English  "lower  twenties,"  that 
"if  the  Emperor  Nicholas  accepts  the  four  p'ints,  he  will  take 
two  quarts;  but  that  it  is  a  k'vestion  whether  he  vill  stand  so 
much." 

An  iron  horse  on  one  of  our  principal  railways  having  been 
adorned  with  the  title,  "  I  still  live,"  a  wag,  noticing  the  inscrip- 
tion, remarked,  "  That  is  what  the  passengers  should  be  labelled 
at  the  end  of  their  journey." 

"  Bill,  did  you  ever  go  to  sea?"  "I  guess  I  did;  last  year, 
for  instance,  I  went  to  see  a  red-headed  girl ;  but  I  only  called 
once."  "Why  sol"  "  Because  her  brother  had  an  unpleasant 
habit  of  throwing  bootjacks  and  smoothing  irons  at  people." 

One  of  the  papers  says  :  "  It  is  evident  that  the  apple  of  dis- 
cord has  been  thrown  into  our  midst,  and  unless  nipped  in  the 
bud,  it  threatens  to  burst  forth  into  a  conflagration  that  will  deluge 
the  whole  land."    A  lively  apple  that ! 

"  Does  my  son  William,  that's  in  the  army,  get  plenty  to  eat  V 
said  an  old  ladv  to  a  recruiting-sergeant,  the  other  day.  *'  He 
sees  plenty,"  was  the  laconic  reply,  **  Bless  his  heart,  then,  I 
know  he'll  have  it  if  he  can  see  it ;  he  always  would  at  home." 

"  Well,  George,"  asked  a  friend  of  a  young  lawyer  who  had 
been  admitted  about  a  year,  "  how  do  you  like  your  new  profes- 
sion 1"  The  reply  was  accompanied  by  a  brief  sigh  to  suit  the 
occasion  :  "  My  profession  is  much  better  than  my  practice." 
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"\TOTlCE  TO  ADVERTISERS.  One  page  only  of 
]\  this  paper  h  il'voted  Co  attrrrtisfintnts.  Tho  im- 
mense circuliition  of  the  Pictoeul  (Iwingocfi'  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  wfekl;/)-,  forms  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment thrtt  is  rarely  offereii  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
■which  creiitly  enhiincus  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertiMug  medium  i-*,  that  it  is  preserved^  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  bein.:  regularly  bound  up  every 
sis  months,  so  that  eaeh  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
.  on  the  inside  of  the  p.iper),  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  odve-rtiserK^  busiTiess/or  years  to  eovie. 

in?*  Terms  fos  Advertising. — Fi/iy  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  tlie  continuance  of 
the  same. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  pubhi-ation,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  davs-in  printing.  Address,  post- 
piud,  M.  .M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor^ 

Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NOW  READY! 

Q  r  A  I X  T, 

HUMOROUS  AND 

S  V I  C  Y. 


BUENHAM'S 

HISTORY   OF   TOE 

HEN     FEVER. 


ILLUSTRATED. 

I2MO.    PKICE,  SI  25. 

J.  FBENCH  &  Co., 
78  W.4SHINGTON  ST., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
mnr  24 


THE     LAMPLIOHTER. 

75,000  THE   FIEST  YEAK! 

THE     CHARMING      STORT     OF 

UNCLE  TRUE  AND  LITTLE  GERTY. 

THE  MOST  SDCCESSFUL  BOOK   EVER  PUB- 
LISHED, EXCEPTING  "  UNCLE  TOM." 

Wbftt  number  will  in  time  be  sold,  no  one  can  predict, 
the  demand  is  still  so  great. 

The  last  number  of '-The  New  Englander  "  contains 
the  folloning  graphic  notice: 

"The  story  of  Gerty  and  Uncle  True,  contained  in  the 
first  fifteen  chapters,  will  always  make  the  book  a  favor- 
ite. Many  a  mother  will  read  to  her  little  ones  the  story 
of  the  old-fashioned  lamplighter,  whom  they  never  see, 
but  whose  mysterious  appearance  children  used  to  watch, 
as  ■with  torch  and  ladder  he  appeared  in  the  gathering 
darkness,  and  slowly  climbed  one  post  after  another, 
lighting  up  the  dim  oil  lamps  through  the  street,  until  he 
dLaappeared  at  the  farthest  comer."' 

JOnS  p.  JEAVETT  A-  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 
117  WASHINGTON  ST..  BOSTON. 

mar  24  3t 

A.  W.  LADD  &  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED    GRAND   ACTION 

PIANO    FORTES. 


IT  13  now  conceded  by  compet«nt  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WOULD  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  tneivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
TvhJch  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  incrcas- 
iBg  the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK    C-RISTAL   P.ALACE. 

•WAEEBOOMS,  296  WASHINGTON  STEEET, 

BOSTON, 

tf         AND  441  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,     mar  24 

MARTIN     MERRIVALE. 

HIS   X  MARK. 

BY      PAUL      CREYTON, 

Author  of  "  Father  Bricbthopes."'  "  Buercliffe,"  etc. 

THIS  storj-,  of  which  the  scenes  are  laid  in  New  Eng- 
land, is  one  of  the  most  genial,  natural  and  powerful  of 
modern  times.  The  characters  are  the  very  men  and 
women  one  meets  every  riiy  ;  and  their  fortunes  are  woven 
into  a  plot  of  estraordjnary  interest. 

The  publishers  have  in  their  possession  piles  of  com- 
memlations  of  this  novel,  and  they  are  confident  that  it 
wiQ  give  the  author  a  permanent  place  in  the  heart  of  every 
attentive  reader. 

In  one  vol.  large  12mo,  Finely  illustrated.  Price, 
SI  50.    For  sale  bv  all  Booksellers. 

mar  24         PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

A   BEATTTIFTTL    COHPLEXION 

MAY   BE   ACVCIEED   EV  USING   THZ 

B.\LM  OF    THOUSAND  FLOWERS. 

It  eradicates  all  Tan,  Pimples  and  Freckles,  leaving  the 
bands  and  face  beauiifully  white  and  transparent.  Price 
only  50  cents,     FETRIDGE  &  Co..  Boston.  Proprietors. 

Agents.— Charles  King,  New  York;  T.  B.  Peterson, 
Philadelphia;  Henrr  Tavlor.  Baltimore:  S.G.Courtney 
&  Co..  Charleston:  S.  Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  and 
all  DrnggisW  throughout  the  country,  mar  24 

CAMPBELL, 
DAGUERREAN    ARTIST, 

145  Hanover,  comer  of  Uaion  Street, 
BOSTON. 

The  arrangement  of  light  at  this  Gallery  is  upon  a  new 
and  scieniific  principle  (not  used  in  any  other  Boom 
in  the  city).     Possessing  such  facilities,  I  feel  con- 
fident I  can  plea.-p  the  most  fasiidious  with 
single  Miniatures  or  Groups  of  any  size. 
[0*  Daguerreotypes  cleaned  and  made  to  look  as  well 
as  new,  mar  24 

ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE.-3X.  J.  WHIP- 
PLE. 35  Comhill,  Boston.  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  ail  other  supplies  required  bv  ArtLsts 
and  DraugUcsmen.  tf  'jan  13 


FOR  SALE. — A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
■what  engra-ring  is  desired,  ■will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mall,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  tf  jan  6 


LOCK^VOOn    it    LUMB, 

PLUMBERS, 

NO.  48  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON, 

DIRECTLY   OPPOSITE   CITY   II.VLL. 

MANTJEACIUKEES  AlTD  DEALERS  IN 
Water  Closets, 
Wash  Basins, 
Mardle  Slads, 
EAxniNG  Tubs, 
Suon'Ea  BATH3, 
Force  Ppmps, 
Lift        " 
Beek       " 
Fountains, 
Brass  Cocks, 
iivdbants, 
Sheet  Lead, 
Lead  Pipe, 
Bar  Lead, 
SavER  Plated  Work, 

etc.,  etc. 
Leather    and     India 

RcBBER  Hose. 
Orders  from  any  part  of  the  United  States 


promptly  attended  to. 


mar  24 


3I0DEL  niELODEONS! 

THESE  MeLodeons  are  recommended  a.=  superior  io  all 
others  by  the  best  musicians  and  organist«  in  the  coun- 
try.    Prices— S60,  STS,  SIOO.  S120,  SS135.  S150  and  S175. 
[0="  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "  Mod- 
el Melodeons,"  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers. 

MASON  &  H.4MLIN, 
mar  24     tf     Cambridge  St.,  corner  Charles,  Boston. 

REVIEW 

OF  THE 

Speech,  of  Hon.  J,  E,  Clianciler,  of  Pennsylvania, 

ON   TQE 

POLITICAL  POWER  OF  THE  POPE: 

DEUVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JAN.  10, 1855. 

BY    JOHN    CLAUDIUS    PITEAT, 

A  Member  of  the  University  of  France,  Founder  and 

Ex  Editor  of  the   Journal    "La   Presse  du   Peuple."  in 

Paris,   author  of  -'Jesuitism   Unveiled,"  also  of  -'Paul 

and  Julia,''  and  formerly  a  lioman  Catholic  Priest. 

EDWARD  W.  HIKKS  &,  Co..  Publishers, 
JOY'S   BUILDING,    No.    81    WASHINGTON    STREET. 

This  work,  from  it,<»  stern  rigidity  of  logic  in  meeting  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Chandler,  following  him.  as  it  does, 
step  by  step  through  the  entire  length  of  his  speech,  un- 
veiling, in  a  masterly  manner,  the  subtlety  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Theology  in  reference  to  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Popes,  is  better  adapted  to  the  enlightenment  of  the 
people  upon  the  political  influence  of  the  papal  power, 
particularly  in  the  United  States,  than  any  work  hereto- 
fore published.  Not  a  line  of  Mr.  Chandler's  speech  is 
suppressed  in  this  Review,  but  the  whole  is  taken  up, 
sentence  by  sentence,  and  his  defence  of  popery  is  entirely 
overthrown. 

Seventy-two  pages.  Price,  per  single  copy,  12  1-2  cts. ; 
per  dozen,  SI :  per  hundred,  S7.  Persons  at  a  distance, 
enclosing  to  the  publishers  SI  25,  postpaid,  ■will  receive 
one  dozen  copies  of  the  Review  free  of  postage.  For  sale 
by  dealers  everywhere-  It  mar  24 

INSTANTANEOUS  CTTRE  FOE  THE 

TOOTHACHE. 

GET   BR.  CUM»IINGS'S   NERVE   ANODYNE, 

AT  25  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON,    mar  24 

FURNITURE 

AND 

UPHOLSTERY, 

New  and  Desirable  Styles, 

OF  THE 

BEST     QUALITY, 

FOR  SALE  AT 

VERY    LOW    PRICES. 

\iy  The  attention  of  purchasers  is  invited  to  the  Ware- 
rooms  of  the  subscriber, 

No.  176  Washington,  opposite  Bromfield  Street. 

OEOROE    CROOME. 

[LATE  CROOME,  HIXON  &  Co.]        mar  24 

AMERICAN    GOODS. 

JR.  BURDITT  would  invite  the  attention  of  the 
.  public  to  his  Stock  of 

FINE    AMERICAN    CLOTHS, 

CASSIMEKES   AND    DOESKINS, 

which  he  ha.s  recently  selected,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  introduction  of  the  best  AMERICAN  FABRICS 
into  more  general  use,  by  all  wlio  desire  to  encourage 
American  Labor  and  Enterprise.  Goods  manufactured 
into  GENTLEMEN'S  GAR5IENTS,  by  the  most  compe- 
tent and  skilful  workmen. 

CHAMBERS,  140  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

mar  24  It 

CARPETING  S- 
WM.  P.  TENNY  &  Co., 

Have  now  in  Store  a  Large  and  Choice 

STOCK    OF     CARPETINGS, 

Landed  at  the  reduced  tariff  of  prices,  to  which  the 
attention  of  purchasers-  is  respectfully  invited.  Without 
enumeration,  we  say  that  all  de.sirable  ^tyles  and  qualities 
may  be  found  in  our  Stock,  throughout  the  season,  at  the 
loweM  market  prices,  at  RAILROAD  HALL.  Havmareet 
SuDARE.  Boston.  mar  17 

MACHINE    BELT    CLASPS. 

SMITH'S  P.-ITENTFOR  JOINING  BELTS  TO  RUN 
ON  MACHINERY.  This  clasp  supersedes  Lace  Leather, 
as  it  holda  every  particle  of  the  belt,  retaining  its  whole 
strength.  A  belt  can  be  joined  in  one  fifth  of  tho  time 
required  to  lace  it.  Every  person  using  machinery  should 
TRY  IT.  For  sale  by  CHARLES  STODDER, 
paarlT 2t 75  Kiiby  Street. 

HOUSE  AND  LANI>.— For  sale  cheap,  if  applied  for 
soon,  a  neat  two-.=torT  hou.Bc  iu  Winchester,  within 
ten  minutes' walk  of  the  East  Woburn  Station,  on  tho 
Lowell  Kailroad,  with  good  bam,  well,  and  two  acres  of 
land,  with  about  100  choice  pear  and  other  fruit  tree.a  in 
beiring  condition.     Apply  at  this  office.       tf       mar  17 

BRYAN  (t-  WILCOX'S  WRITING  FLUID. 

F  S.  SAXTON,  AGENT,  81  Washington  Street,  BOSTON. 

FOR  SALE. — A  ton  of  fine  box-wood,  large  logs  and 
clear— a  very  nice  article;  price,  one  hundred  and  ten 

dollars.  Apcod  chance  for  engravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.    Address  A.  B.,  this  offlce.         3t    j  20 


R  .    O  R  E  E  N  ,    ISI .  D  .  - 

INDIAN  PHYSICIAN, 

No.  38    BBOMFIELD    STREET, 

BOSTON, 

Has,  with  his  INDIAN  REMEDIES,  treated 
■with  complete  succe.'ss  more  than  50,000 
cases  of  CHRONIC  DISEASES  His  prac- 
tice is  attended  with  complete  triumph  in 
cases  of  CANCER,  SCROFULA,  and  all 
CHRONIC  DISEASES. 

The  discovery  of  a  plaster  that  will  draw 
out  CANCERS,  with  all  their  roots,  without 
Injury  to  the  surrounding  parts,  and  a  remedy  like  the 
INDIAN  PANACEA,  which  will  clwinFe  the  blood  of  all 
humors,  are  triumphs  in  medical  science  never  before 
achieved. 

His  medicines  are  all  VEGETABLE,  and  act  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  life;  and  so  perfectly  do  they  clejinse  the 
blood  of  all  disent^e,  that  out  of  several  thousand  cases  of 
CANCER  and  SCROf  ULA  which  he  has  cured,  not  a  case 
can  be  found  where  the  disease  has  ever  troubled  them 
afterwards. 

Consultations,  personally  or  by  letter,  upon  all  disea.'^cs, 
free  of  charge.  Circulars  with  full  reference,  sent  by  mail 
free.  It  mar  24 

SPECIAL   ANNOUNCEMENT. 

FEESH  ARRIVAL  OF  NEW  GOODS 

FOR  THE  SPUING  TRADE. 

ELI  BALDWIN 

H.as  just  received   per  recent  steamers,  and  from   New 
York,  a  Large  and  Elegant  Assortment  of 

RICH  EMBEOIDEBIES  AND  LACE  GOODS, 
Consisting  of  all  the  Standard  Styles.  !is  well  as  the 
LATEST  NOVELTIES.  The  Stock" being  far  more  com- 
plete than  at  any  previous  time,  and  having  increased  ad- 
vantages for  displacing  the  same,  purchasers  cannot  fail 
of  making  a  satisfactory  selection.  Wholesale  purchasers 
\vill  find  a  large  stock  in  reserve,  which  will  be  sold  on 
favorable  terms.     Pltase  remember, 

373  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
First  Store  south  of  the  Adams  House.  mar  24 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  AMERICAN  BOOK. 

RUTH    HALL. 
A  DOMESTIC  TALE  OF  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

BY    FANNY    FERN. 

400  pp.    12mo.     Cloth.     Price,  SI  25- 

IT  has  been  reserved  to  this  distinguished  authoress  to 
achieve  what  may,  under  the  circumstances,  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  brilliant  success  ever  obtained  by  an 
American  writ4;r  of  fiction.  "KUTH  HALL,"  her  first 
continuous  story,  though  deriving  do  interest  or  popu- 
larity from  connection  with  any  of  those  vexed  questions 
which  agitate  the  public  mind.  h:is,  in  the  two  months 
since  its  first  appearance,  reached  a  greatly  larger  sale 
than  any  other  American  work  of  fiction  whatever  within 
the  same  period.  This  extraordinary  fact  is.  of  itself, 
abunditnt  evidence  of  the  ab.sorbing  interest  and  graphic 
power  of  this  remarkable  work.  AVe  have  in  our  posses- 
sion several  hundred  reviews  of  "  RUTH  HALL,''  which 
have  already  appeared  in  the  principal  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  Nearly  all  of  these  pronounce  it  emphatically 
a  work  of  gcniu.s,  many  predicting  for  it  the  largest  sale  of 
any  American  book,  and  devoting  whole  columns  to  its 
enlogium,  while  we  have  j'et  seen  but  a  very  few  (not  twelve 
in  all)  which  deny  its  singular  fascination.  "RUTH 
HALL''  is  for  sale  by  booksellers  generally.  Published 
by  MASON  BROTHERS, 

mar  10  3t  23  Park  Row.  New  York. 


J.   B.   NICHOLS    &    Co., 

M.4NDPACTDEERS  OF  HOWE'B  IMPROVED 

SEWING     MACHINES, 

Suitalle  for  SILK,  COTTON,  or 
LI^EN  TUKEAD,  with  or  with- 
out wax.  Adapted  to  sewing  all 
kinds  of  CLOIU  or  USiTHER. 

^^      No  33  Hanover  Street, 
~4.  BOSTON. 

-=S  AUo,  Patent  EINDDJG  FOLD- 
.Jg,  EllS  and  HEMMING  GUIDES 
^     on  hand. 

Five  Fizes — prices,  S50,  S75, 
SIOO,  SllO,  S12d. 

mar  24 

SPRING    OF    1855. 

CHARLES   C.  iToIbROOK  k   CO,, 

305  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

(Corner  Temple  Avenue.) 

Invite  the  attention  of  their  friends  and  customers  to  an 

extensive  and  varied  assortment  of 

EMBEOIDEKIES, 

LACES, 

HOSIERY, 

GLOVES, 
SILK  AND  MERINO  SHIRTS  AND  DRAWERS, 
WHITE    GOODS,  Etc. 

(E^  The  ahove  comprise  all  the  different  grades,  nio.'t 
of  which  have  been  purchased  for  cash,  and  will  be  sold 
at  the  lowest  market  price.  2t  mar  2i 

PRDICE  &  CO.'S  UNRIYALLED  MELODEONS. 

FIVE  OCTATES.  at  S75.     Warranted  for  two  years, 
and  recommended  by   Lowell  Mason,  George  Root, 
Silas  Bancroft,  and  a  host  of  our  best  musicians. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  Co.. 
Wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  eop4t  mar  24 

THE  HAIIt  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELEBRATED  HYl  ERIOIV  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  mou-stache,  etc.  Bogle's  American  Electric  Hair 
DiK  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age.  and  Boole's  Hebe- 
AiosA,  or.  Balm  of  Cyiherea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tifying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  ¥ot  sale  by  the  proprie- 
tor, U'M.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York; 
J.  Wright  Si  Co.,  New  Orleans;  U"".  Lyman  &  Co..  Mon- 
treal, Canada;  II.  Hovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St  , 
London;  J.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists 
and  perfumers  throughout  the  world.        coptf    jan  13 

BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CUKA:  or,  Notes  ot 
A  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  facts  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satifaction  in 
thi.s  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au- 
thor's sketches  of  S'.ciety  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
thie  charm  of  a  romance. 

[C?"  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  -ai'dW.  free  of  postage.     Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth,  75  cents.     Illustrated. 
PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  PH^isAfrs,  Boston,  Mass. 

BOirND  VOLOIES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL.— 
A\'e  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustmted  journal 
to  those  who  wis^h  to  sell  again  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.    Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  offlcc,  by  letter,  post-paid. 
jan  6  tf 


ROOK  A\D  AEAVSPAPER 

ILLUSTRATIONS     ON    WOOD. 

BY  JOHN  ANDREW, 

NO.    12!)    AFASHIIVGTON     STREET,    ROSTON. 

tf  reference,  '-Ballod's  Pictorial"       jan  20 

chael:es  HEIDSIECK  &  Co.,  eheims. 

THE     '■  CHARLES     HEIDSIECK  ■■      CHAMPAGNE, 
which  is  gaining  a  rapid  popularity  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  public  having  already  discovered  in  it 
an  old  standard  and  highly  approved  wine,  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  agents,  f.  L.  ROBINSON  &  Co., 
feb  17             tf          No.  1  Commercial  Wharf,  Boston. 

EMPLOYMENT! 

PERSONS  wanted  in  every  part  of  the  country  to  sell 
New  and  Popular  Pictorial  Works.  For  particu- 
lars, address,  post-paid,  KOBERT  SEAliS,  181  William 
Street,  ^ew  York.  4t*  feb  10 

laniENSE  SUCCESS!: 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  AVORIB. 
BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED     rOR    EVERY    AMERICAN    HOME. 

Sincf!  its  commencement,  on  January  1, 1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPR-ESS, 

containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  &-3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  jear  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Eallou'9  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  it,,  matter  ia  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  a.-,  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearlj-  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTTJEES, 
EIOGBAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HTTMOE, 
from  the  best  and  most  popular  ^vriters  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  event*  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeablt  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shatl  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shaU  receive  tho 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  W.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  superb 
and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  se- 
ries of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  1000  engmvings  of  men.  manners  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of  pageants 
at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  maritime  views;  and.  In  short, 
of  an  infinite  varietj""  of  interesting  and  instructive  sub- 
jects ;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.     Price  63  per  volume. 

BALLOU'S   PICTOEIAL 

J3ratoing=:lioom  Companion. 

(LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL  } 
This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the 
day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  the  best  American  authorb,  and  the 
cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well 
spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is  beautifully 
iUustraied  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  emi- 
nent artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making 
a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  countn,-.  Its  pages  con- 
tain views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of 
all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemL«phere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  every 
noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TEIOIS  :— INTARIABLY   IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,    one  year. S3  00 

4  subscribers.  "■       "    10  00 

10  "  ■    "       "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

%*  One  copy  of  the  Flag  op  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  together,  S4  00  per  annum. 
Published  every  S.iTURDAY,  by        M.  M.  BALLOU. 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

Sije  jFlag  of  our  sanion. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family 
Joitmal,  devoted  to  pohte  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  talis,  written  express- 
ly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sect.irian  ques- 
tions, it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally A  PAPER  FOR  TBE  MILLION,  and  a  welcome  visitor  to 
the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
intelligence  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  sjam- 
MOTH  SIZE,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  regu- 
larly engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  pertect  system  that  eS:perience  can  suggest, 
forming  an  original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  otiier  weekly  paper  in  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of ''Ballou's  Pictorial."' 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, S2  00 

4  subscribers,  "       "      7  00 

10  "  "       "      15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  srxfpen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  op  ocr  Cmon.  and  one  copy  of 
Balloc's  Pictorial,  S4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Saturday,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sta.,  Boston. 

Wholes-^le  AGE^TS. — S.  French ,  121  Nassau  Street,  New 
York  ;  X.  Winch.  116  Chestnut  Street.  Phil-ndclphia:  Hen- 
ry Taylor.  Ill  Baltimore  Street.  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Bagley, 
corner  of  4th  and  Sycamore  S-trcets,  Cincinnati;  J,  A. 
Roys,  43  Woodwnrd  .\venuf,  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward, 
corner  of  4th  and  Cbesnut  Streets.  St.  Louis;  Mellon  & 
Co,  75  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  Ring- 
gold. Louisville.  Kentucky. 
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M.  M.  BALLOD, 


I  CORNER  OF  TRKMONT 
{  AND  BROUFIELD  STS. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  31,  1855. 


S3,00  PER  ATiNOlI. 
6  CENTS  SINGLE. 
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HUGHES  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CIN<;iNNATI. 

We  present  oar  readers  below  with  a  fine  view  of  this  noble 
high  school  building,  so  justly  the  pride  of  the  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati. The  adjacent  edifices  will  be  readily  recognized  by  those 
who  have  visited  the  place.  This  street  scene  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  general  appearance  of  the  city,  which  is  well  built,  regularly 
laid  oat,  and  enlivened  by  the  careful  culture  of  ornamental  trees. 
There  is  scarcely  a  city  in  the  Union  where  education  is  better 
cared  for.  Among  its  institutions  for  the  diffusion  of  learning, 
may  be  mentioned  here  the  Cincinnati  College,  the  Medical  Col- 
lege, the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  the  Catholic  Athcna3um. 
The  common  free  schools  are  of  a  very  high  order,  and  distributed 
through  ten  school  districts,  the  buildings  being  uniform,  large, 
capacious,  and  well  adapted  to  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils, 
while  the  teachers  are  persons  of  tried  capacity  and  character. 
Connected  with  the  college  is  the  Astronomical  Observatory, 
which  has  one  of  the  finest  telescopes  in  the  country,  and  which, 
under  the  auspices  of  Professor  Mitchell,  has  attained  a  world- 
wide renown.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  institution  here  called 
St.  Xavier's  College.  The  Ohio  Medical  College,  chartered  in 
1825,  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  about  two  miles  from  the 


city,  and  belonging  to  the  New  School  Presbyterians,  an  estab- 
lishment founded  by  the  Old  School  Presbyterians,  are  among 
the  sources  of  instruction.  The  Mechanics'  Institute,  mentioned 
above,  chartered  in  1828,  renders  the  stores  of  useful  information 
available  to  the  industrial  classes  of  the  population.  The  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  Institute  are  appropriate  and  handsome,  and 
its  scientific  apparatus  costly  and  complete.  The  Young  Men's 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  similar  in  character  to  that  of 
our  own  city,  has  also  ample  funds,  and  possesses  an  extensive 
library  and  a  well-stocked  reading-room,  both  of  which  are  access- 
ible to  all  respectable  persons.  The  Apprentices'  Library  Asso- 
ciation has  a  very  fine  collection  of  books,  literary,  scientific  and 
miscellaneous.  The  College  of  Teachers,  a  society  which  has 
accomplished  so  much  for  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion in  the  West,  holds  its  annual  meetings  in  Cincinnati.  It 
will  be  seen  by  our  rapid  glance  at  these  various  establishments, 
that  provision  for  educating  all  classes  and  ages  has  been  made 
upon  the  most  liberal  and  extensive  scale.  The  summary  may 
probably  surprise  many  at  home  and  abroad,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  "  Queen  City  of  the  West "  simply 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view.     We  are  apt  to  regard  the 


West  as  a  place  where  nature  is  lavish  of  her  bounties,  where 
busy  hands  are  constantly  multiplying  physical  enterprises,  and 
heaping  up  wealth,  but  where  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature 
of  man  is  subordinate  to  his  physical  development.  Such  is  not 
the  case.  Moral  and  intellectual  progress  keeps  pace  with  its 
physical.  Not  only  the  star  of  empire,  but^the  star  of  science,  of 
art,  of  literature,  beams  under  the  western  sky;  and  Cincinnati  is 
the  foster-motherof  genius  and  talent.  It  was  here  that  the  genius 
of  Powers,  our  great  American  sculptor,  was  developed,  and  the 
patronage  bestowed  upon  art  in  Cincinnati  might  put  to  the  blush 
that  of  some  of  the  old  Atlantic  States.  The  growth  of  the  city, 
which  has  attained  to  such  a  height  of  wealth  and  refinement, 
appears  almost  marvellous  even  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
familiar  with  the  arrowy  speed  of  American  civilization.  It 
seems  almost  incredible  that  it  is  but  little  more  than  sixty  years 
since  the  first  band  of  pioneers  made  a  landing  on  the  shores  of 
the  Ohio,  and  commenced  arudimental  town.  This  was  in  1789. 
The  humble  engineers  ran  the  lines  for  streets  through  the  dense 
forests,  and  marked  the  angles  by  ,"  blazing  "  the  trees.  The  act 
of  incorporation  was  dated  1802,  and  it  then  contained  but  1000 
inhabitants.     How  rapid  has  been  its  subsequent  growth ! 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 


OK 

LEAVES  FROM  MY  DIARY. 


bt  bet.  j.  h.  ingsaham. 

[continued.] 
>'UimER  FOUR. 

SUFFERING  OF  THE  CONVICTS. — IGNORANCE  OF  THE  PBISONEES. 

Having,  in  the  last  number,  taken  ray  reader  along  ivith  me 
and  introduced  him  somewhat  into  the  knowledge  of  the  interior 
arrangements  and  circumstances  of  the  prison,  I  will  not  proceed 
here  into  a  farther  narration  of  details  which  will  be  incidentally 
brought  np  in  the  progress  of  my  diary.  The  result  of  my  visit 
of  inspection  was  embodied  in  a  brief  report  of  what  I  had  seen 
to  the  amiable  person  who  had  desired  me  to  give  her  an  account 
of  what  I  should  observe.  This  report  contiuned  subjects  both 
for  praise  and  censure.  The  humanity  and  judgment  of  the 
warden,  in  his  condnct  of  so  large  an  establishment,  I  spoke  of 
with  the  commendation  he  deserved.  Of  the  food,  clothing  and 
internal  discipline  I  saw  little  to  find  fault  with.  The  whole 
interior  arrangements  were  admirable.  Where  defects  existed, 
the  cause  was  referable  more  to  the  defective  construction  and 
peculiar  architecture  of  the  prison  itself,  than  to  want  of  attention 
or  of  humanity  in  the  officers.  The  chief  particular  which  I  found 
deserving  of  censure,  I  not  only  stated  in  my  report,  but  with 
B<^e  warmth,  also,  to  the  warden,  I  mean  the  locking  in  of  the 
convicts  all  day  on  Sunday,  and,  in  addition,  depriving  them  of 
religious  instruction. 

The  cells  in  which  they  were  thus  confined  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer without  ventilation,  and  in  the  cold  of  winter  without  artificial 
heat,  were  bv  my  own  measurement,  if  I  recollect  accurately,  but 
six  feet  long,  seven  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide,  space  not  large 
enough  to  contain  a  modem  piano.  Of  this  breadth  of  space, 
two  feet  four  inches  were  occupied  by  a  sort  of  cot,  or  stretcher, 
which  was  the  convict's  bed,  chair  and  table — all.  three,  it  being 
the  only  article  of  furnimre  the  cell  contained.  At  the  extremity 
of  each  cell,  in  the  wall,  six  feet  from  the  floor,  was  a  small  ap 
erture  constructed  for  ventilation  ;  but  it  had  been  choked  up  for 
some  vears,  and  was  now  of  no  benefit  at  all ;  consequently  all 
the  air  which  the  men  breathed  came  in  through  a  closely  grated 
aperture  in  the  dOor  a  foot  square ;  at  which,  on  hot  Sundays, 
when  shut  up,  they  stood  with  their  mouths  pressed  against  it,  in 
order  to  breathe  :  and  in  winter  they  kept  it  shut  to  keep  out  the 
cold,  only  opening  it  from  time  to  time,  when  endurance  of 
the  poisoned,  over-breathed  air  within  the  cell  became  unendur- 
able. Besides,  I  learned  from  the  clever  guard  who  walked  with 
me  around  the  galleries  on  which  the  cell  doors  opened,  that  the 
men  were  forbidden  to  walk  their  colli  (the  little  space  two  feet 
by  four  wide  and  six  feet  long),  but  must  either  lie  down  all  day 
or  sit  on  their  cots. 

"  "Why  this  regulation  V  I  asked. 

"  That  there  be  no  sound  heard.  The  least  sound  in  a  prison- 
er's cell  subjects  him  to  punishment.     We  have  no  noise  !" 

The  peculiar  prison  odor  was  in  all  these  cells  ;  and  even  lime 
on  the  floor  and  whitewash  could   not   avail  to   make    them 


The  prison  was  constructed  on  the  plan  of  one  box  set  within 
another  larger  box  :  that  is,  the  whole  outside  of  the  penitentiary 
visible  to  the  eyes  of  those  passing  it,  with  its  three  stories  of 
grated  windows,  was  only  a  shell — the  "  outer  box  "  perforated. 
The  windows  did  not  look  into  cells,  as  appeared  to  the  exterior 
observer,  but  into  a  vast  open  interior  area  or  enclosed  apartment, 
as  large  as  the  whole  prison  and  as  lofty  as  the  roof.  Within  this 
space,  covered  by  the  immense  roof,  rose  from  the  ground  the 
block  of  cells,  rising  three  stories  high,  one  floor  above  another, 
the  whole  "  hive  "  standing  by  itself,  separated  from  the  walls, 
and  covered,  but  without  being  touched,  by  the  general  roof — as 
a  car  stands  in  a  car-house.  It  was  a  house  built  within  a  house. 
This  three-story  hive,  or  block  of  cells,  contained  one  hundred  in 
each  wing  of  the  building.  The  first  story  opened  from  the 
ground  ;  the  second  floor  was  reached  by  stairs  which  ascended 
to  a  light  gallery  that  extended  all  around,  and  on  which  the  doors 
of  the  cells  in  this  story  opened.  The  third  loft  was  reached  from 
this  gallery  bystairs,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  similar  promenade. 
On  these  galleries,  a  "  guard  "  was  always  pacing  when  the  con- 
victs were  locked  in.  The  prisoners,  therefore,  when  they  looked 
out  of  the  little  grated  openings  in  their  oaken  and  iron-ribbed 
doors,  did  not  look  out  of  doors,  could  not  see  the  green  trees  and 
blue  sky,  but  looked  only  into  the  vast,  enclosed  apartment  sur- 
rounding the  cells,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  their  "hive  "  was 
built.  The  grated  windows  in  the  outer  shell  had  glazed  sashes, 
which,  being  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs,  defied  vision  and 
admitted  imperfectly  the  light  of  day. 

The  atmosphere,  therefore,  breathed  by  the  prisoner  who  put 
his  lips  to  his  grating  for  fresher  air,  was  the  confined  and  impure 
atmosphere  within  the  roofed  area. 

"The  higher  range  of  cells,"  said  my  conductor,  who  was  very 
civilly  communicative,  "are  much  hotter  in  summer  than  the 
lower,  as  the  warm  air  ascends.  The  men  up  there  complain  not 
a  little,  and  we  only  put  the  hardest  of  them  up  there.  With 
the  sun  beating  on  the  roof  and  the  air  from  below,  heated 
by  the  men  breathing  it,  it  is  well  named  the  '  convicts' 
purgatory.' " 

"  But  did  the  judge  sentence  those  men,  whose  cells  are  up 


there,  to  '  purgatory,'  also  ?  Did  he,  besides  '  three  years,  or  five 
years,  and  hard  labor,'  add  '  and  the  torments  of  purgatory, 
also?" 

"  No,  I  believe  not,"  answered  the  man,  smiling ;  but  seeing  I 
was  not  smiling,  he  said,  gravely  : 

"This  is  not  our  fault,  that  the  men  are  punished  more  than 
the  law  has  adjudged  to  them." 
"  Whose  fault,  then  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  The  Stiite's.  The  legislature  constructed  this  building,  and 
has  been  mixde  aware,  Iiy  the  warden's  reports,  of  its  defects,  and 
of  the  additional  punishment  the  convicts  have  to  undergo,  on 
account  of  the  inappropriate  and  unskilful  plan  of  the  prison." 

"  The  cells  are  not  even  ventilated !  is  the  legislature  aware  of 
this  V 

"  The  inspectors  are  ;  and  I  believe  have  reported,  or  ought  to, 
this  defect." 

"  The  cells  are  also  too  small  for  men,  though  they  might  do  as 
cages  for  tigers  and  other  brutes.  Why,  every  horse  in  his  stall 
has  more  room,  and  air,  and  comfort." 

"  We  feel  all  this  imperfection  of  construction,  in  the  discipline 
of  the  prison,"  said  my  intelligent  guide;  "  but  we  do  the  best 
we  can.  I  hope  the  legislature  will  soon  have  a  new  prison  erect- 
ed, vrith  the  modem  improvements.  This  is  one  of  the  old  style, 
built  when  prisoners  were  not  thought  about." 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped,  now  they  are  thought  about,  that  the  legis- 
lature will  tear  down  this  prison  of  the  middle  ages,  which  reflects 
so  severely  upon  the  Immanity  of  the  State,  and  erect  one  where 
offenders  will  suffer  the  penalty  of  tlie  law  alone  and  no  more  ; 
for  all  which  is  over,  is  injustice  and  voluntary  cruelty." 

Noticing  that  all  the  cots  were  made  up  and  the  cells  swept,  I 
inquired  by  wliom  it  was  done. 

"  By  the  convicts  themselves,"  he  replied — "  each  man  cleaning 
his  own  cell.  At  the  signal-bell  at  daylight,  they  rise  and  have 
time  to  do  this  ;  and  each  man  on  going  down  to  work  takes  his 
night  slop  bucket  with  him  as  he  marches  out,  and  at  a  certain 
part  of  the  yard  empties  it  and  leaves  it.  At  night  they  take 
them  again,  with  a  kid  of  fresh  water  in  their  hands,  back  to  their 
cells.    We  have  no  chambermaids  or  waiting  men  here  !" 

After  I  had  taken  a  tour  of  the  cells,  I  ascended  a  flight  of 
steps  to  a  gallery,  and  by  means  of  a  narrow  plank  bridge  (the 
bridge  of  death  to  many  a  poor  fellow),  I  entered  the  hospital, 
which  was  a  small  room  directly  over  the  guard  room  and  office, 
and  like  tliem  situated  in  the  main  or  centre  building;  for  the 
prison  consisted  of  a  main  centre  and  two  wings,  within  which 
wings  were  the  blocks  of  one  hundred  cells.  In  the  hospital  were 
two  patients,  both  convalescing;  and  the  keeper  of  the  hospital 
was  himself  a  convict,  who  had  been  in  for  many  years.  He  was 
one-eyed,  of  a  round  build,  like  a  jolly  landlord ;  for  idleness  and 
good  feeding  had  given  him  fleshly  fellowship  with  Falstaff^.  He 
looked  like  an  arrant  evil-doer,  and  I  was  told  his  looks  belied 
him  not ;  he  was  in  for  poisoning  his  wife  !  I  thought  it  a  strange 
exhibition  of  confidence  to  place  him  in  charge  of  the  hospital; 
but  my  objections  were  answered  by  the  assurance  "  that  he  was 
kind  as  a  woman,  skilful,  had  great  experience,  and  the  men  liked 
bim,  and  so  did  the  doctor,  and  he  was  Jit  for  nothing  else  .'" 

He  received  me  with  a  civil  bow,  showed  me  the  little  library 
of  the  hospital,  on  two  shelves,  in  which  I  found  John  Bunyan 
and  Robinson  Cmsoe,  and  an  old  Methodist  hymn-book ;  but  no 
Bible,  save  half  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  One  of  the  patients,  an 
old  man,  was  sitting  on  his  cot,  reading  a  book  of  "  Dreadful 
Shipwrecks,"  and  the  other  patient  was  fast  asleep,  and  from  the 
pleasant  look  on  his  face,  dreaming  perchance  of  his  early  home, 
and  of  dwelling  once  more  amid  the  scenes  of  his  innocent  youth, 
to  awake  by-andby  to  find  himself  "a  prisoner  and  a  captive," 
sick  in  body  and  sick  in  sonl,  guilty  before  God  and  an  outcast 
from  among  men ! 

The  hospital  also  was  badly  ventilated,  and  had  that  close 
prison-smell,  which  one  never  forgets  who  has  once  encountered 
it.  After  quitting  this  wretched  apology  for  a  hospital,  where, 
however,  I  learned  but  four  or  five  men  were  sick  at  a  time,  I 
passed,  in  the  lower  area,  a  book-case,  locked,  in  which  I  was  in- 
formed were  three  hundred  books,  which  the  men  could  take  out 
on  Sunday,  returning  them  to  the  librarian,  who  also  was  a  con- 
vict, the  same  evening,  as  he  passed  from  cell  to  cell  to  collect 
them. 

"And  how  many  men  have  you  here  who  cannot  read?"  I 
asked. 

"About  seventy,  sir;  and  of  those  who  can  read  and  cannot 
write,  about  forty  more." 

"  That  is  one  hundred  eleven  men  out  of  two  hundred,  who 
cannot  write  ?" 

*'  Yes.  The  rest  can  read  and  write  with  more  or  less  facility. 
We  have  some  well  educated  men  here — three  or  four — and  two 
men  who  know  Latin  and  Greek." 

"  Want  of  education,  then,  seems  to  be  the  source  of  most  of 
the  crimes  men  commit,"  I  said.  "More  than  half  your  convicts 
here  cannot  write  their  own  names  ;  and  out  of  two  hundred,  vou 
have  but  four  or  five  '  educated  men,'  and  '  two  who  know  Latin 
and  Greek.'  Intellectual  cultivation  is  therefore  antagonistic  to 
crime ;  and  were  the  school  everywhere,  so  that  it  could  reach 
ever}'  boy,  one  penitentiary  would  hold  all  the  convicts  that  it  re- 
quires thirty-two  now  to  confine." 

"  1  liavo  no  doubt  of  it,"  answered  the  guard,  as  he  led  me  to 
the  door  which  opened  from  the  prison-yard  into  the  outer  oflSce 
and  guard  room.  There  he  pulled  a  bell,  and  the  heavy,  iron- 
barred  gate  was  slowly  swung  back  by  a  keeper  stationed  on  the 
other  side  ;  and,  thanking  my  polite  conductor  for  his  civility,  I 
passed  out  of  the  prison  proper  into  the  outer  guard-room,  which 
directly  communicated  with  the  street. 

Here  I  found  some  persons  who  were  settling  for  fumitnre  they 


had  just  purchased  in  the  prison,  and  congratulating  themselves 
that  it  was  so  much  cheaper  than  they  could  buy  from  the  ware- 
rooms  in  town. 

"  Yes,"  smd  a  stout,  red-faced  man  present,  "  the  penitentiary 
undersells  us  in  everything  we  in  town  manufacture.  People 
gain  thirty-three  per  cent,  by  buying  out  here ;  and  the  honest 
workman  has  to  starve  for  the  convicts." 

"But  the  convict  is  not  benefited,  but  the  State," said  the  war- 
den, with  a  smile.  "  And  you  mechanics  in  town  ought  to  be 
willing  to  be  undersold  by  the  State,  if  the  State  takes  care  of  the 
rogues  that  would  be  breaking  into,  or  setting  on  fire  your  shops 
and  houses,  or  shooting  you  down  on  the  road  for  your  pocket- 
book." 

The  further  progress  of  the  argument  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  woman,  whose  retreating,  trembling  figure  showed 
timidity  and  embarrassment. 

"  Sir,"  she  said,  addressing  the  warden,  "  will  you  let  me  see 
my  husband  V 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  he  answered,  kindly,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  refuse 
you.  But  it  will  do  no  good.  You  recollect  the  last  time,  that 
he  sent  you  away  crying.  He  is  a  brute,  and  I  advise  you  to  for- 
get him  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"  But  he  was  once  kind  to  me — once  very  kind,  sir,  before  he 
took  to  his  bad  ways ;  and  then,  sir,  he  is  the  father  of  my  three 
children.     I  cannot  hate  him." 

"  Well,  you  shall  see  him  ;  but  he  is  not  worth  your  notice. 
Call  Bill !" 

The  person  so  indicated  appeared,  and  he  was  ordered  to  bring 
"  number  39  "  to  the  grating.  In  a  few  minutes  a  stout,  thick- 
set fellow,  with  a  small,  greenish-blue  eye,  a  dogged  aspect,  and 
without  one  redeeming  feature  in  his  villanous  countenance,  came 
to  the  grate.  Perhaps,  however,  the  poor  wife  saw  in  him  what 
to  love — for.  Heaven  help  ns,  if  woman  only  loved  in  men  what 
was  good  and  true,  few  wives  would  there  be — few  husbands  ! 
No  man  seems  so  base  that  a  woman  may  not  be  found  to  love 
him — ay,  to  cling  to  him,  lovely  and  virtuous  woman,  too  !  So 
I  suppose  this  fellow  had  lovable  qualities  in  his  soul,  which  men 
could  not  detect. 

"  O,  Sam,"  she  said,  going  quickly  to  the  grating,  and  with  a 
glad  look  beaming  on  her  pale  face,  "  Sam,  how  do  you  do  V 
and  she  put  her  thin  hand  through  one  of  the  square  apertures 
in  the  iron  bars. 

"I'm  well  enough,"  answered  the  convict,  without  feeling. 
"What's  the  news  i" 

"  The  children  are  all  well." 

"  How's  Jim  Barker,  and  Jo  Fisher,  and  the  rest  o'  the  boys  V 

"  I  don't  kiiow :  they  have  left  our  parts.  Do  you  want  any- 
thing ?  If  the  gentleman  pleases,  I  have  brought  you  a  pair  of 
shirts  I  made  myself  for  you  I"  And  here  she  glanced  at  the 
warden. 

"  You  had  better  sell  them  and  buy  clothes  for  your  children, 
ma'am,"  he  said,  bluntly  but  kindly.  "We  provide  your  husband 
with  all  he  wants." 

Here  she  thrust  the  coarse  but  clean  shirts  under  her  shawl 
again,  with  a  look  of  disappointment,  and  then  hesitating,  said : 

"  Sir,  may  I  give  him,  may-be,  this  pound  of  tobacco.  He  al- 
ways loved  tobacco." 

"  He's  got  nicely  over  that  and  all  other  bad  habits,  here, 
ma'am.  He  hasn't  had  a  chew  of  tobacco  nor  a  drink  of  whiskey 
since  he  has  been  here.  This  is  the  place  to  cure  all  these  old 
habits." 

The  convict's  face  grew  slightly  black,  but  he  knew  better  than 
to  open  his  lips. 

"  Have  you  any  more  to  say  to  him,  ma'am  V  asked  the  warden. 

"  I  only  hope  he  will  try  to  behave  well,  so  that  the  govemor'll 
pardon  him  out  soon,  sir.  Ah,  sir,  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  a 
prisoner's  widow !  it  is  worse  than  being  a  dead  man's  !  To  have 
a  husband,  but  to  have  him.  buried  alive,  as  it  were,  for  seven  long 
years !" 

"  The  law  gives  the  prisoner's  widow,  as  you  call  it,  liberty  to 
marry  after  three  years,"  said  the  under- keeper;  "so  in  six 
months  more,  you  will  be  free  from  him." 

"  Let  her  marry  again,  and  when  my  seven  years  are  up,  I'll 
murder  both.her  and  her  new  husband,  as  I  am  a  living  man  !" 
said  the  convict,  with  clenched  teeth  and  eyes  red  with  jealous 
and  impotent  rage. 

"  I'll  be  true  to  you,  Sam,"  answered  the  woman,  in  a  soothing 
but  firm  tone. 

"  You  rascal,"  said  the  warden,  indignantly,  "  yon  do  not  dc- 
ser^'e  a  thought  from  such  a  good  and  true  woman  as  your  wife. 
If  she  took  my  advice,  she  would  never  see  you  again.  Take 
him  away  !" 

Before  the  poor  woman  could  object,  the  grating  was  shut  to, 
and  he  was  gone. 

"  It  is  one's  husband,  sir  V  she  said,  apologetically. 

"  Yes ;  but  my  advice  to  you  is  to  let  him  go.  He  will  not  be 
out  for  four  years  and  a  half.  Forget  him,  and  think  of  your 
children." 

"  I  cannot  look  at  them  without  thinking  of  their  father,  sir  ! 
Perhaps  he  may  do  better  when  he  comes  out,  and  we  may  yet 
have  pleasant  days  together !  Good  day,  sir.  I  thank  you 
kindly." 

"  Woman  !  Blame  me,  if  I  don't  think  woman  half  an  angel, 
especially  the  wives  of  these  scamps  !"  said  the  warden,  with 
emotion.  "  They  seem  to  have  married  the  best  sort,  only  to 
make  them  wretched.  I  never  knew  but  one  woman  take  advan- 
tage of  the  law,  and  marry  over  her  husband's  head  while  he  was 
in  prison;  and  in  six  months  we  had  the  second  husband  here, 
fast  and  snug,  for  blowing  her  brains  out,  from  jealousy.  The 
two  men  worked  together  in  the  same  shop,  and  sometimes  on 
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the  same  stone,  and  were  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  conjugal  rela- 
tion they  held  to  each  other;  for  secrets,  and  news,  and  events 
f)  ora  outside,  never  penetrate  theso  walls  ;  and  few  prisoners  know 
the  real  name  or  the  crime  of  their  fellow." 

In  answer  to  an  inquin,'  now  made  of  me  by  the  warden,  "  how 
I  had  been  pleased  with  my  excursion  through  the  prisoa  ?"  I 
frankly  stated  my  objections  to  the  cells,  and  to  the  Sunday  system 
of  iockin^  ill.     "  The  legislature  does  not  require  this  V  I  asked. 

"No;  that  is  an  arrangement  of  our  internal  police.  "Wc  have 
but  sixteen  officers  and  guards,  all  told.  These  officers  are  al- 
ways on  duty,  night  an.1  day,  and  have  only  Sunday  for  recre- 
ation. We,  therefore,  let  half  of  them  go  to  their  homes  Sun- 
days, for  several  have  families,  or  where  they  please,  after  locking 
the  convicts  safely  up.  The  presence  of  half  a  dozen  gdards 
throughout  the  prison  is  therefore  sufficient  on  Sunday." 

**  And  is  this  police  regulation  absolutely  necessary  V 

"  Yes  ;  unless  we  double  our  present  police  force  ;  and  for  this 
the  legislature  makes  no  provision.  Everything  goes  for  econ- 
omy ;  little  outlay  and  great  income.  If  we  let  the  men  out  on 
Sunday  to  walk  about,  the  whole  force  would  have  to  be  on  duty." 

"  BuJ:  you  deprive  the  convicts  of  one  of  the  highest  privileges 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath — hearing  tlic  gospel  and  worshipping 
their  Maker,"  I  answered. 

"I  do  not  deny  it.  I  am  a  church  member — n  Baptist— and 
know  men  should  hear  the  gospel ;  but  it  wont  do  here  in  prison." 

"  It  is  written  that  one  of  the  marks  by  which  Messiah  was  to 
be  known  was  *  that  he  should  preach  to  tlic  prisoners  in  prison  ;' 
'  proclaim  liberty  to  those  that  are  bound.'  If  prisoners  are  not 
to  he  reached  by  preaching,  why,  then,  should  Jesus  preach  to 
them  V      , 

"  That  is  all  true,  sir.  But  I  will  tell  you  why  we  can't  have 
preaching  to  the  convicts,"  he  answered,  in  quite  a  decided  man- 
ner, as  if  he  did  not  wish  the  subject  continued :  "  first,  the  legis- 
lature has  not  provided  for  paying  a  chaplain,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
charter;  second,  the  guard  have  to  be  kept  in  all  day  ;  third,  the 
State  has  built  no  chapel ;  founh,  the  prisoners  are  not  to  be 
trusted  together,  for  when  we  have  had  preaching  they  have  been 
very  unnilv,  and  we  have  to  keep  the  whole  guard  armed  in  the 
room,  and  sometimes  earri-  otF  three  or  four  in  the  midst  of  the 
meeting,  to  punish  for  skylarking  oat  of  sight  oa  the  back 
benches." 

"  Then  you  have  had  preaching  1"  I  remarked. 

"  Yes.  Once  in  a  long  while  a  stray  preacher,  a  Methodist  or 
Baptist  brother,  comes  along,  and  gets  me  to  consent  to  let  him 
talk  to  the  men;  but  there  is  always  trouble;  the  men  behave 
worse  after  ii,  and  it  don't  do  no  good  whatever.  So  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  let  no  one  preach  to  them  again  !" 

Hereupon  I  entered  into  an  argument  with  the  excellent  war- 
den, aimed  at  his  Christian  faith  and  common  sense,  as  well  as  to 
his  humanity.  I  showed  him  how  that  the  gospel  recognized  no 
men  so  bad  that  its  precepts  could  not  reform  them ;  that  the 
walls  of  a  prison  could  not  shut  out  the  river  of  the  waters  of 
life  ;  that  Christ  died  for  sinners;  and  that  the  first  person  saved 
under  Christianity  was  a  thief  executed  for  his  crimes. 

To  all  this  the  warden  assented.  I  then  resumed,  and  explained 
how  that  Sunday  was  to  the  men,  and  was  called  by  them,  their 
"accursed  day,"  their  day  of  suffering  and  of  privation,  instead 
of  a  day  of  rejoicing  and  delight,  as  it  should  be ;  that  the  con- 
finement was  so  irksome  that  the  men,  as  the  guard  had  told  me, 
would  rather  do  double  toil  on  that  day  than  be  shut  up  in  their 
cells,  half  frozen  in  winter,  half-suffocated  in  summer;  and,  that 
aside  from  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  word  of  God, 
it  would  be  an  act  of  common  humanity  to  let  them  out  an  hour 
or  two  to  breathe  the  air.  I  also  reminded  him  that  the  guards 
had  told  me,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  that  the  men  went  more 
feebly  to  their  work  on  Monday  morning  than  any  other. 

"  This,"  said  he,  "  I  believe  to  be  a  fact." 

"  The  deficiency  of  a  chapel,"  I  suggested,  "  might  be  remedied 
by  converting  one  of  the  long  workshops  into  a  chapel,  with  tem- 
porary seats  or  benches  from  the  dining-room.  Where  there's  a 
will  there's  a  way,"  I  smilingly  remarked. 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,  sir.  When  the  last  Methodist  preacher 
came  here,  ten  months  ago,  we  had  the  men  all  down  in  one  of 
the  shops.  But  who  wants  to  preach  to  the  men  ?  do  you  ?  Are 
you  a  clergyman  V 

"  No,  sir,"  I  answered.  "  At  present  I  am  only  preparing  to 
be  one  ;  but  my  Sundays  are  my  own.  If  you  will  let  me  come 
out  and  read  the  Bible  or  a  sermon  to  the  men  and  talk  to  them, 
I  shall  esteem  it  a  great  favor.  I  have  no  authority  to  preach ; 
but  I  can  read  to  the  prisoners  what  may  do  them  good." 

"  But  they  are  so  unruly  and  dangerous  altogether  in  a  body." 

"  Trv  them  once  more  !  If  they  give  you  trouble,  I  will  never 
ask  the  privilege  agabi." 

"  But  the  guards  will  have  to  remain  at  prison  all  day." 

"  They  may  be  willing  to  do  so,  if  asked." 

*'  Well,"  he  said,  after  a  few  moments*  silence,  looking  me 
closely  in  the  eye  with  his  keen  glance,  "  I  consent  for  this  once." 

"  This  is  all  I  ask,"  I  replied,  with  much  gratification.  "  Shall 
I  come  out  on  Sunday  next  1" 

"  Yes,  then  as  well  as  on  any  other,"  he  answered.  "But  let 
me  tell  yon  that  had  you  been  a  parson,  or  argued  the  matter  less 
earnestly,  I  would  not  have  given  my  consent ;  for  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  but  preaching  acts  badly  upon  the  prisoners.  It  relax- 
es discipline,  and  the  men  take  advantage.  Come  out  at 
elevea  o'clock,  and  I  will  have  the  benches  fixed  and  things  ready 
for  you." 

I  warmly  thanked  the  worthy  warden  for  his  kindness,  and  with 
a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  took  my  leave  of  him  and  returned 
to  town  by  the  way  of  the  quarries.  These  are  the  most  remark- 
able I  ever  visited,  both  for  their  geological  formation   and  the 


beauty  of  the  stone,  which  is  a  coarse  marble  compound  of  mi- 
nute shells,  so  small  that  not  less  than  a  million  are  com- 
pressed in  a  cubic  inch.  Although  five  hundred  miles  north  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  whole  super-stratum  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  washed  by  the  sea.  The  quarry  presented  an  ac- 
tive and  novel  scene,  with  the  convicts  busily  at  work  beneath 
the  eyes  and  muskets  of  the  guards. 

Having  now,  dear  reader,  fairly  presented  you  to  the  prison 
and  its  scenes,  and  familiarized  you  with  the  details  of  peniten- 
tiary life,  and  shown  you  how  the  writer  came  to  have  permission 
to  approach  and  talk  to  the  convicts,  I  shall  in  fnture  numbers 
render  those  chapters  more  interesting  and  varied,  by  unfolding  to 
you  some  of  the  stirring  romances  of  real  life  which  were  com- 
municated to  me  from  time  to  time  from  the  lips  of  the  men  who 
were  chief  actors  therein. 

[to  be  continued.] 


[Written  for  Eallou's  Pictorial.] 
SIGHING    FOR    THEE. 

BT  ALESAXDEa  SNIGai. 

Lonely  I  lie  'oeath  the  Pad  drooping  willow, 
ListcDiDg  to  zephj  rs  gladsome  and  fiee, 

Gazing  afar  on  the  wild  tossing  billow, 
Sighing  for  thee — sighing  for  thee. 

Starlight  is  streaming  o'er  forest  and  mountain, 

Echoes  are  lost  in  the  silence  of  eve, 
Sweet  diiries,  tripping  by  streamlet  and  fountain, 

Love's  tendrils  weave — love's  tendrils  weavev 

Lovely  wert  thou  as  a  seraph  immortal, 
Fleeting  thy  course  as  a  meteor  bright; 

Angels  a\rdited  thee  over  death's  portal, 
Beaming  with  light — beaming  with  light. 

Life  hath  no  charms  for  the  sad  and  forsaken — 

Fondly  I  turn  to  thy  home ; 
Hearts  that  love  truly,  though  sundered,  shall  waken, 

Never  to  roam — never  to  roam. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

A  MODERN  BELLE'S  CAREER. 

BT   MBS.    E.  WELLMONT. 

"I  SHALL  never  marry  the  old  bachelor,  so  you  need  not  annoy 
me  any  more,  with  an  account  of  bis  fine  reputation  and  love  of 
the  beautiful.  I  should  rather  take  Sam  Popinjay,  without  a  nine- 
pence  in  his  pocket,  and  a  cap  without  a  vizor,  than  old  Bland 
with  his  broadcloth,  and  his  beaver  done  up  in  a  Parisian  hat  case ! 
What  could  a  young  lady  like  myself  do  with  his  crotchets  and 
semiquavers  1  Instead  of  attending  an  opera,  the  dear  old  gentle- 
man would  require  me  to  read  to  him  an  article  '  on  finances,'  or 
*  how  the  war  was  progressing;'  in  lieu  of  taking  my  morning 
walk,  and  calling  at  the  confectioner's  and  taking  my  lunch  with 
Sam,  I  should  be  bound  in  a  carriage,  with  the  windows  closed, 
and  '  My  dear,  be  careful  of  my  foot,  it  is  dreadfully  swollen  to- 
day.'— No ;  if  there  is  anything  on  earth  I  despise,  it  is  the  union 
between  an  old  man  in  his  frosty  age  and  a  young  lady  in  her  dewy 
youth !" 

"  Carrie,  dear,  you  shock  me  with  your  base  comments  !  You 
know,  my  love,  neither  your  father  nor  I  should  for  a  moment 
countenance  an  engagement  between  Jlr.  Popinjay  and  yourself. 
He  may  do  well  enough  to  fiirt  with  a  silly  girl ;  but  remember, 
child,  to  flirt  with  a  gentleman  is  one  thing,  and  to  be  married  to 
him  is  quite  another.  Carrie,  love,  you  must  not  be  seen  too 
often  with  Popinjay ;  and  don't  use  his  glass  at  the  opera,  child. 
Be  very  particular  and  not  commit  youi-self,  by  leading  him  to 
indulge  in  the  idea  that  you  are  really  in  love  with  him." 

"But,  mama,  hasn't  Sam  a  splendid  moustache? — Isn't  his 
embroidered  vest  a  love  of  a  thing  1  And  what  a  heavy  seal  ring 
he  wears  upon  his  little  finger ! — and  what  a  diamond  breast-pin 
in  his  i-uffie !  How  generous  he  is  with  his  'pocket-money — I 
should  think  he  had  a  California  mine  that  freely  disgorged  to 
him  every  morning.  He  is  always  on  hand  for  an  ice  or  an  oyster 
stew  and  a  charlotte  ruche ;  and  then  he  contracts  no  debts,  mama. 
He  always  pays  as  he  goes,  on  the  principle  of  papa's  motto.  I 
don't  see,"  said  Carrie  (coaxing  a  stray  curl  as  she  uttered  it), 
"I  don't  see  what  objection  father  would  have  to  my  being 
engaged  to  Mr.  Popinjay.  He  is  an  only  son,  and  his  mother 
idolizes  him;  and  if  he  should  get  married,  he  saj's  his  mama 
would  treat  his  wife  like  a  London  doll." 

"  My  child,  you  should  not  let  such  silly  ideas  take  possession 
of  you.  Girls  should  never  marry  expecting  to  be  treated  like 
pets ;  I  have  had  experience  enough,  Carrie,  to  warn  you  on  this 
head.  Ring,  dear ;  I  want  Michael  to  reach  me  the  cologne  from 
the  mantel.  Do  you  remember,  Can-ie,  what  Inglis  said  about 
that  cashmere  scarf  ? — was  there  a  shawl  to  match  or  not  ?  Did 
he  say  the  two  might  be  purchased  for  fifteen  hundred  ? — if  so, 
love,  I  have  a  mind  to  take  them,  and  let  him  send  the  hill  to 
papa  at  the  close  of  the  year." 

"  0,  do,  mama ;  and  at  the  same  time  let  me  take  those  Honiton 
laces  and  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  and  that  satin  and  gold  bro- 
cade. Father  will  only  say  the  same  thing  that  he  has  repeated 
ever  since  I  can  remember — '  that  women  are  extravagant  lumps 
of  vanity,  and  it  takes  a  mint  of  money  to  supply  their  warns.' 
And  then,  mother,  if  be  complains  of  me,  you  can  tell  him  you 
hired  me,  by  the  gift  of  those  articles,  to  drop  all  coonection  with 
Mr.  Popinjay,  and  that  will  settle  the  matter." 

The  articles  were  purchased,  and  placed  to  Jlrs.  Frizzle's 
account. 


Can-ie  Frizzle  soon  after  wore  a  diamond  ring ;  she  was  not, 
however,  as  mciry  as  formerly.  Sam  had  given  up  his  clerkship 
— there  had  been  embezzlement,  which  the  firm  were  determined 
to  discover,  and  suspicious  eyes  had  rested  on  Popinjay.  Nothing 
was  said  as  yet  publicly,  and  Carrie  could  just  as  certainly  certify 
Sum  Popinjay's  innocence,  as  she  could  attest  that  he  had  taken  a 
salad  and  cup  of  Mocha  with  her  that  morning.  But  how  on 
earth  came  this  scandalous  .  eport  in  the  morning  paper  under  the 
caption,  "  Embezzlement ! — It  was  currently  reported  in  State 
Street,  yesterday  morning,  that  a  case  of  singular  embezzlement  of 
funds  was  discovered  by  the  book-keeper  in  the  employ  of  Inglis 
&  Co.  Certain  people  are  implicated  in  the  higher  circles,  which 
we  withhold  from  making  public  until  a  further  investigation 
ensues.  Meanwhile,  we  advise  parents  and  guardians  to  beware 
of  dandies  with  gold-headed  walking-sticks,  short  Paris  cloaks, 
a  superfluity  of  finger  rings,  etc.,  who  loiter  in  confectioners' 
saloons,  and  receive  but  small  salaries  for  services  rendered." 

"What  does  that  paragraph  mean?"  inquires  Mr.  Frizzle,  aa 
he  jerks  his  newspaper,  and  wipes  his  spectacles  afresh.  "  That's 
my  opinion  of  such  fellows  as  Popinjay.  Now,  daughter,  if  I  ever 
know  of  your  being  seen  in  pubhc  with  a  young  man  that  answers 
to  the  above  description,  remember  a  nunnery  will  be  your  future 
home.  Yes,"  and  Mr.  Frizzle  stamped  his  foot,  "  I  call  upon  you 
to  remember  what  I  have  just  said  !" 

Carrie  turned  deadly  pale  ;  her  mother  interposed. 

**Mr.  Frizzle,  do  not  be  so  angry  without  a  cause — our  Carrie 
is  the  real  pink  of  propriety.  My  love,  when  were  you  last  seen 
with  Mr.  Popinjay  1" 

"  Not  since  the  night  he  waited  upon  me  at  the  opera,  when 
that  strange  man  clapped  his  hand  on  Sam's  shoulder,  and  beck- 
oned to  another  to  step  that  way.  I  was  placed  in  a  carriage  and 
came  home  alone  !  Poor  feUow,  I  knew  there  was  foul  play  some- 
where ;  there  is  an  envious  feeling  among  a  certain  clique  that  are 
determined  to  put  him  down.  I  hope  I  shall  be  allowed  to  attest 
his  innocence." 

".The  less  you  say  about  your  connection  with  that  fast  young 
man,  the  better,"  quoth  the  father.  "  Daughter,  he  has  been 
arrested  for  embezzlement ;  he  has  pawned  his  diamonds  at  a 
broker's,  and  is  a  miserable  scamp.  Did  you  hear,  \vife,  that 
Bland's  uncle  has  just  died,  and  made  of  him  a  millionaire  ? — 
Well,  it  is  so  ;  and  I  have  invited  him  to  dine  with  us  to-morrow. 
He  still  has  an  eye  on  you,  Carrie ;  so  wipe  away  your  tears,  and 
perchance  you  will  be  installed  mistress  of  a  granite  house  at  the 
west  end  by  and-by." 

With  some  "effort,  Carrie  was  bought  off  to  transfer  her  afl^ec- 
tions  to  the  bachelor.  A  few  diamonds,  laces  and  brocades,  and 
the  promise  that  she  would  never  be  harassed  about  pin-money 
again  ;  that  she  could  go  to  the  opera  every  night,  and  lunch  at 
the  confectioner's  every  day,  made  her  extend  her  tiny  hand  to 
Mr.  Bland,  and  give  him  a  simpering  smile. 

It  was  always  a  mystery  to  us  that  love  should  so  blind  a  man, 
who  has  lived  long  enough  to  know  the  raw  material  from  the 
genuine  article ;  wc  have  thought  the  anxiety  to  make  up  for  the 
inten-al  wherein  the  sex  are  forsworn,  may  account  for  the  super- 
fluous attachment  which  aftcnvards  disguises  the  cheat  of  fair  pre- 
tensions with  hollow  hearts.  And  so  the  bachelor,  strangely  infat- 
uated, loved  the  very  girl  whose  likeness  he  had  always  ridiculed 
in  another.  He  bought  her  diamonds  and  laces,  consulted  his 
mirror,  and  kept  on  his  dressing-table  hair  dyes  and  perfumes, 
washes  for  the  complexion,  and  a  dream-book  for  morning  inter- 
pretations. His  asthma  became  less  troublesome;  bis  gout  was 
mitigated,  and  since  his  fortune  was  increased,  his  popularity  be- 
came unbounded.  Cards  of  invitations  to  parties  wer;  sent  in 
scores,  single  ladies  "  admired  Mr.  Bland,"  fathers  greeted  him 
with  an  extra  how,  and  even  the  pink  of  fashion  tossed  back  her 
veil  as  he  approached.  But  his  race  was  short;  and  ever  after  he 
entered  the  church  with  Carrie  Frizzle  upon  his  arm,  and  camo 
out  with  his  wife,  the  excitement  waned,  and  sti-ange  rumors  were 

revived ! 

— <  ^-^.  > 

LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

I  am  fond  of  children.  I  think  them  the  poetry  of  the  world  ; 
the  fresh  flowers  of  our  hearths  and  homes — little  conjurors,  with 
their  "natural  magic,"  evoking  by  their  spells  what  delights  and 
enriches  all  ranks,  and  equalizes  the  ditferent  classes  of  society. 
Often  as  they  bring  with  them  anxieties  and  cares,  and  live  to 
occasion  sorrow  and  grief,  we  should  get  on  very  badly  without 
them.  Only  think,  if  there  never  was  anything  anywhere  to  be 
seen  but  great  growm-up  men  and  women  !  How  should  we  long 
for  the  siglit  of  a  little  child !  Every  infant  comes  into  the  world 
like  a  delegated  prophet,  the  harbinger  and  herald  of  good  tidings, 
whose  offiee  it  is  "  to  tuni  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children," 
and  to  draw  "  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just."  A  child 
softens  and  purifies  the  heart,  warming  and  malting  it  by  its  gentle 
presence;  it  enriches  the  soul  by  new  feelings,  and  awakens  within 
it  what  is  favorable  to  virtue.  It  fs  a  beam  of  light,  a  fountmn  of 
love,  a  teacher  whose  lessons  few  can  resist.  Infants  recall  us 
from  much  that  engenders  and  encourages  selfishness,  that  freezes 
the  affections,  roughens,  the  manners,  indurates  the  heart ;  they 
brighten  ihe  home,  deepen  love,  invigorate  exertion,  infuse  cour- 
age, and  vivify  and  sustain  the  charities  of  life.  It  would  be  a 
terrible  world,  I  do  think,  if  it  was  not  embellished  by  little  chil- 
dren.— Binney. 


The  Morals  of  Art. — Coleridge  says,  "  Every  human  feel- 
ing is  greater  and  larger  than  the  exciting  cause,  a  proof  that  man 
is  designed  for  a  higher  state  of  existence  ;  and  this  is  deeply  im- 
plied in  music,  in  which  there  is  always  something  more  and  be- 
yond the  immediate  expression."  But  not  music  only,  every 
production  of  art  oucht  to  excite  emotions  greater,  and  thoughts 
larger  than  itself.  Thoughts  and  emotions  which  never,  perhaps, 
were  in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  never  were  anticipated,  never  were 
intended  by  him.  may  be  strongly  suggested  by  his  work.  This 
is  an  important  fart  of  the  morals  of  art  which  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of.  Art  is  not  only  for  pleasure  and  profit,  bitt  fur  good 
and  for  evil. — -I/rs.  Jameson: 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


A    GROUP    OF   ARABIAN   FEMALE   DANCERS. 


MAKWERS  AM)  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  ARABS. 

•  The  Arabs  are  fond  of  witnessing  dancing,  though  they  never 
engage  in  it  themselves,  conceiving  it  to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of 
manhood.     Onr  first  engraving  shows  the  costume  of  the  female 
dancers.     The  professional  dancers,  male  and  female,  but  partic- 
ularly the  latter,  are  liberally  patronized.     The  Arab  dance  is  a 
sort  of  medium  between  the  voluptuous  audacity  of  the  Spinish 
bolero  and  the  mystic  pantomime  of  the  Eastern  bayaderes.     It   ' 
can  hardly  be  cafled  dancing.     With  her  hair  scattered  in  long 
tresses,  her  eyes  gleaming,  her  lips  half  unclosed^  and  murmuring   | 
fragmeols  of  songs  set  to  a  mournful  and  monotonous  tune,  her    j 
cheeks  inflamed,  the  Algerian  l)ayadere  revolves  slowly  and  con-    | 
tinuously.     The  head  is  thrown  back  and 
she    seems   plunged    in   a  dreamy  reverie, 
while  the  body  is  apparently  a  prey  to  a  con- 
tinued nervous  shuddering.      Three  or  four 
musicians  accompany  her — the   tirst  holding  _.  ^-=^^ 

a  two-stringed  violin,  the  second  a  mandoline,  ^   - 

and  the  third  an  earthen  vessel  closed  with  ^^ 

parchment.     Nothing  can  be  more  disagree-  ^=^ 

able  to  European  ears  than  their  harmonies. 
The  Arabs,  as  the  dance  continues,  open 
their  purses,  and  taking  out  pieces  of  money, 
lay  them  as  offerings  on  the  forehead,  chin  or 
lips  of  the  dancers,  whose  heads,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  are  thrown  far  back.  The 
beauty  of  their  art  consists  in  continuing 
their  revolutions  without  dropping  one  of 
these  pieces  of  money.  After  having  rerolv- 
ed  in  this  way  for  a  few  minutes,  the  daiiseuse 
raises  her  head  and  drops  the  coins  into  a 
piece  of  drapery  she  holds  in  both  hands 
as  high  as  her  shoulders ;  then  she  resumes 
her  exercise,  and  prolongs  it  often  many 
hours,  until  she  falls  fainting  amidst  the  ap- 
plause of  the  enraptured  spectators.  Another 
assumes  the  place  of  the  fallen  bayadere,  and 
the  dance  is  sometimes  kept  up  in  this  way 
till  morning.  Other  dancers  appeal  to  the 
military  passion  of  the  Arabs  by  a  sword- 
dance,  which  is  the  one  represented  in  the 
engraving,  and  more  spirited  and  interesting 
than  the  monotonous  and  everlasting  pi- 
rouette of  which  the  Arabs  seem  so  enamor- 
ed, and  which  wants  the  excitement  of  the 
Shaker  whirl,  because  it  has  not  the  same 
dizzying  rapidity.  Our  second  en;^raving  represents  a  funeral 
procession.  If  it  be  true,  as  Christian  philosophers  have  taught, 
that  the  preparation  for  death  is  the  aim  and  principal  work  of 
life,  there  is  no  man  in  the  world  who  realizes  these  austere  con- 
ditions, and  knows  how  to  die  better  than  the  Arab.  He  beholds 
his  approaching  dissolution  with  as  much  calmness  as  if  he  did 
not  bear  within  him  the  germs  of  his  coming  end.  When  his 
strength  fails  him,  he  extends  liimself  upon  the  ground,  com- 
mends him  to  the  protection  of  the  Fropliet,  and  with  his  face 
turned  to  the  east,  breathes  his  last  sigh  and  leaves  the  world 
without  being  stripped  of  his  garments.  No  testamentary  dis- 
positions to  make,  no  religious  duties  to  be  accomplished,  trouble 
the  calmness  of  his  exit  at   this   final  hour.    He  generally  dies 


without  thinking  of  death,  and  it  is  the  marabout,  whose  quack 
prescriptions  have  commonly  hastened  the  final  instant,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  obsequies  in  his  two-fold  character  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  teblb  (physician).  There  is  much  of  grandeur  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Mahometans.  The  body, 
shrouded  in  its  "  daily  habit "  for  a  winding-sheet,  and  exposed 
to  all  eyes,  is, borne  on  a  horse,  the  bridle  being  held  by  a  man  on 
foot,  while  a  long  file  of  silent  and  chosen  horsemen  bring  up 
the  rear.  The  respect  of  the  Orientals  for  death  is  well  known. 
]>istributions  of  provisions  are  made  at  the  place  of  sepulture  to 
the  paupers  and  mendicants  who  have  joined  the  funeral  proces- 
sion.  Fig  trees,  laurel  roses,  limes  and  sycamores  shade  many  of 
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the  cemeteries.  The  field  of  death  commonly  extends  in  every 
direction  around  inhabited  places.  The  dead  man  is  laid  in 
his  last  bed,  with  his  breast  elevated,  inclined  to  one  side  and 
leaning  on  the  left  elbow,  so  that  he  may  rise  more  readily  at 
the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet  of  judgment.  The  structure  of 
the  tomb  is  rude,  and  a  few  narrow  stones,  piled  in  a  rectangu- 
lar form,  compose  the  whole  monument.  But  the  mouth  of 
the  grave  is  carefully  covered  with  flag-stone  or  brick  mason- 
rv,  with  the  design  of  guarding  the  dead  from  the  teeth  of  the 
jackals,  or  the  still  more  dreaded  voracity  of  the  ghou/s  (vam- 
pires.) A  sort  of  funnel  of  baked  earth  is  placed  over  the  head 
of  the  deceased,  doubtless  that  he  may  better  hear  the  voice  of 
the  angel  who,  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  will  summon  the 


infidel,  and  the  faithful  to  lay  aside  the  garments  of  the  grave  and 
appear  in  the  presence  of  Allah.     No  inscription,  no  epitaph,  in- 
dicates the  name  or  rank  of  the  deceased,  and  it  remains  for  filial 
or  conjugal  piety  to  distinguish  the  sepulchre.   A  few  rare  tombs, 
surmounted  by  turbans  sculptured  in  stone  or  marble,  are  the  only 
indications  of  the  last  resting-place  of  certain  persons  who  have 
occupied  during  their  lives  positions  of  distinction,  or  have  pos- 
sessed a  large  share  of  the  goods  of  this  world.      Finally,  some 
men,  eminent  for  learning  or  piety,  have  obtained  the  honors  of 
a  dome  or  santon  containing  their  mortal  remains,  assiduously 
visited  by  devotees  of  Islamism,  as  the  relics  of  martyrs  were 
and  still  are,  in  certain  European  countries.     Our  third  engrav- 
ing represents  a  visit  to  a  cemetery.      To 
the  tomb  of  these  great  saints   the  faithful 
Mussulmen   come  in  cavalcades,  at  certain 
commemorative  epochs  of  the  year,  to  pay 
the  honors  of  a  volley,  a  funeral  fantasia, 
in  return  for  which  they  feel  sure  of  obtaining, 
fiom  the  fortunate  person  thus  honored  by 
the  eloquence  of  gunpowder,  all  the  proper- 
ty, dignity  and    sovereign  remedies  which 
tiicy  disdain  to  procure,  or  despair  of  obtain- 
ing', by  the  temporal  methods  within  reach  of 
the  vulgar.     This  act  of  interested  piety  is 
faithfully  and  picturesquely  rendered  in  our 
third  engraving.     We  have  next  to  sketch 
the  bridal  ceremonies  of  the  Arabs,  as  shown 
in  our  last  engraving.     The  peculiarity  of 
the  marriage  contract  is  that  the  husband 
bestows  a  dowry  on  the  wife.      The  happy 
pair  never  see  each  other  till  the  arrangement 
is  irrevocably  settled.     On  the  marriage  day 
only,   the   "high   contracting    parries"  are 
brought  together  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
midst  of  feasting,  processions,  illuminations 
and  other  ways  of  rejoicing,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  local  customs  of  the  different  prov- 
inces and  districts.    Although  marriage,  with 
the  Mahometans,  owing  to  tbe  facility  of  re- 
pudiation, is  a  much  less  serious  affair  than 
among  Christian  nations,  and  does  not  occu- 
py a  life-time,  still  the  poorest  make  it  a 
point  of  honor  to   celebrate  it  worthily.     It 
is  by  a  warlike  cavalcade  (fantasia),  in  which 
gunpowder  discourses  most  eloquently,  that 
the  bride  is  escorted  to  the  kadi's  house,  and 
afterwards  to  the  conjugal  domicile.     Matrimonial  fantasias  dif- 
fer very  little  from  the  mock  skirmishes   described  so  often  by 
travellers,  in  which  the  Arabs  execute  the  movements  of  attack 
and  retreat — when,    launching   their  horses   at   full  gallop,   and 
whirling  ihcir  guns  above  their  heads  with  one  hand,  uttering 
their  war-cries,  tbev  discharge  their  fire-arms  in  the  very  tacu  of 
tbe  venerated  individual  in  whose  honor  they  spare  neither  pow- 
der nor  horse-flesh.     Sometimes  they  execute  a  fantasia  on  loot. 
The  men,  clothed  in  their  best  apparel,  advance  with  a  clumsy 
step  towards  the  women  who  are  seated  and  arranged  in  a  long 
file,  the  bride  occupying  the  centre.     When  they  come  before  her 
they  discharge   their  muskets,  and  then  retiring  with  the    same 
grotesque   dancing    step,  reload  their    pieces  at  some  distance. 
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Daring  this  time  all  the  women  utter  a 
piercing  err,  a  sort  of  shrill,  high  keved. 
trill  on  the"  syllable  jjou  !  you  I  which  they 
sustain  with  i'ucrcdilile  force  of  breath  and 
precision  of  intonation,  often  a  minute  or 
more,  and  which  ends  with  an  abrupt,  un- 
foreseen and  sinmltaneous  fall  to  the  oc- 
tave. The  ctfccf  of  this  singular  accom- 
.  paniment,  heard  above  the  peals  of  musket- 
ry and  the  shouts  of  the  masculine  portion 
of  the  assembly,  can  only  be  compared  to 
the  stunning  harmony  of  a  distant  concert 
of  frogs.  Although  the  Anilis  leave  the 
amusement  of  dancing  lo  the  women,  some 
men  adopt  it  as  a  pi-ofession.  The  ghel- 
labs,.  shown  in  the  fourth  engraving,  are 
dancers  of  the  simplest  and  most  rudimea- 
tal  school.  They  turn  round  incessantly, 
with  very  strange  and  ungraceful  contor- 
tions. The  music,  principally  of  the  tnni- 
borine,  whose  beats  regulate  th<:  motions 
of  the  dancers,  is  monoioirous  and  disa- 
greeable. Such  are  the  principal  amuse- 
ments of  a  people  wlio  have  undergone  no 
change  of  manners  for  many  centuries,  and 
who  at  least  have  the  merit  of  being  sat- 
isfied with  very  little — a  trait  of  rare  phi- 
losophy in  human  nature. 


PAPER  AND  INK. 

The  Egyptian  papynis  was  probably  the 
first  rude  materia!,  partaking  of  the  nuiure 
of  paper,  ever  raanufactured  for  the  pur- 
poses of  record.  It  was  made  from  the 
inner  rind  of  a  peculiar  rush  growing  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  production  of 
this  material  can  haidly  be  called  a  manu- 
facture, since  it  required  no  m^.chincry  or 
added  ingredients  to  produce  it.  The 
rushes  were  gathered,  split  asunder,  placed 
side  by  side,  and,  after  being  wet  with  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  which  were  suppo'^cil  to 
possess  an  aglutinating  property,  sul>jccted 
to  pressure.  To  obtain  increased  strenirih 
and  thicltness,  another  layer  was  thus  ar- 
ranged and  placed  transversely  ovtr  the 
first,  and  then  pressed  together.  Thus 
prepared,  after   being  polished  by  smooih 

stones,  it  was  fit  for  use.  The  Egyptian  inks  are  all  of  them 
carbonaceous  in  their  nature,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  inten- 
sity dnd  durability.  The  papyrus  covered  with  hieroglyphics 
deposited  in  tombs  more  than  three  thousand  vears  ago,  has  ap- 
parently suffered  but  little  change  during  the  lapse  of  ages.  Na- 
smytli,  an  English  chemist,  has  recently  shown  that  the  early 
Egyptians  were  acquainted  with,  and  made  use  of,  the  same 
kind  of  indelible  or  marking  ink  that  we  are  using  in  our  day. 
He  has  shown  that  some  markings  upon  mummy  cloih  were  made 
with  the  nitrate  of  silver.  If  his  experiments  are  correct,  we 
mu5t  conclude  th;it  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  nitric 
acid — a  very  remarkable  fact  for  the  consideration  of  chemists. 
The  Chinese  have  made  their  peculiar  kind  of  paper  for  many 
hundred  years.  It  is  probable  that  the  Arabs  derived  their  ideas 
of  paper-making  from  the  Chinese,  and  introduced  its  manufac- 
ture into  Spain,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Paper  was  man- 
nfactured  entirely  by  hand  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  a  very  laborious  and  expensive  process.  By  means 
of  machinery,  what  is  accomplished  now  in  about  three  minutes, 
fifty  years  ago  required  at  least  three  weeks  to  perform.  The 
first  continuous  web  of  paper  was  made  by  machinery  in  180-1. 
The  discovery  of  the  bleaching  properties  of  chlorine  was  of  im- 
mense importance  to  the  paper  manufacturer,  as  by  its  magic 
power  the  colored  and  filthy  rags  are  speedily  rendered  of  snowy 
whiteness,  and  fit  to  be  converted  into  delicate  white  paper.  Pa- 
per may  be  made  of  almost  any  kind  of  vegetable  substance.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  invention,  that  within 
a  period  of  a  few  months,  great  exultation  has  been  manifested 
over  what  is  regarded  as  a  new  invention  in  paper  manufacture, 
when  these  same  results  were  produced  nearly  a  century  ago.  A 
German  chemist  made  paper  from  the  shavings  of  beech  wood 
in  1772.  This  ingenious  person  published  a  work  on  the  paper 
manufacture,  which  work  was  printed  upon  paper  made  from  six- 
ty diiferent  kinds  of  vegetable  substances.     These  sixty  varieties 
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embraced  paper  made  from  the  barks  of  many  different  kinds  of 
trees,  from  straw,  vines,  cabbage  stumps,  grass,  potatoes,  weeds, 
bones,  etc.,  etc.  Decay  takes  place  in  paper  from  what  may  be 
called  eremacausls,  or  slow  combustion.  Writing  paper  consists 
of  woody  fibres,  having  animal  matter  as  a  size  upon  its  surface. 
This  combination  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  increases  the 
number  of  products  of  eremacausis,  such  as  carbon  and  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  carbonated  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  water, 
all  of  which  favor  the  growth  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  funyi  upon 
the  paper,  which  insinuate  themselves  between  the  fibre,  causing 
a  free  admission  of  air,  which  hastens  decay.  With  powerful 
microscopes  these  plants  called  fungi  may  be  seen  in  decaying 
manuscripts.  They  produce  discoloration  of  the  paper,  and 
where  they  have  not  taken  root,  may  be  destroyed  by  ammonia 
or  any  alkali.  Any  of  the  salts  of  mercury,  copper  or  zinc,  incor- 
porated with  the  pulp  and  manufactured  into  the  paper,  would 
tend  greatly  to  prevent  this  spontaneous  decomposition  in  paper, 
and  that  used  for  very  valuable  documents,  intended  to  be  pre- 
served for  many  years,  should  be  thus  prepared.  The  renewed 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  manufacture  paper  from  beech 
wood,  or  any  kind  of  wood,  or  barks  or  vines,  are  not  regarded 
as  practi<:ally  very  promising.  Still,  with  the  rapid  pi'ogress  of 
chemical  science  and  the  arts,  this  field  of  investigation  should 
by  no  means  be  abandoned  as  barren  of  important  results.  Inks 
may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes  ;  those  which  hold  car- 
bon in  a  minutely  subdivided  state  in  solution,  and  tho?e  which 
partake  of  the  nature  of  dyes.  Of  this  latter  class  is  that  kind 
so  universally  used,  made  from  nutgalls  and  the  sulphate  of  iron. 
This  ink,  chemically  speaking,  is  a  tanno-gallati  of  iron.  When 
recently  prepared,  it  is  quite  pale  when  used  upon  paper,  but  in 
a  short  time  after  exposure  to  the  air,  it  changes  to  a  darker  hue. 
This  change  is  effected  in  consequence  of  the  iron  taking  on  a 
higher  degree  of  oxydaiion.  The  pototamati  and  prntogallati 
of    iron    are  changed  into    the    pergalbate    and    pertannatc  of 


this  metal.  When  writing  in  which  this 
ink  is  used  becomes  yellow  and  indistinct 
from  age,  it  is.  from  decay  of  the  vegetable 
portion  of  the  ink.  By  makintr  an  infusion 
of  nutgalls  and  tracing  over  the  ^Titing,  it 
may  be  made  more  legible.  In  making 
paper  from  inferior  rags,  an  excess  of  chlo- 
rine is  used,  and  on  such  paper  the  best 
ink  will  become  discolored.  This  variety 
of  ink  is  much  less  durable  than  that  pre- 
pared from  carbon,  and  besides  it  is  easily 
destroyed  and  rendered  colorless.  A  weak 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  spread  over  writing 
done  with  this  ink  completely  changes  and 
destroys  its  color.  The  sulphate  of  iron  is 
converted  into  oxalate  of  iron,  which  salt 
is  colorless.  An  excellent  ink  may  be  pre- 
pared from  an  infusion  of  logwood,  by  ad- 
ding prussiate  and  bichromate  of  potasse. 
This  ink  is  not  a  suspended  precipitate, 
but  a  clean  solution,  from  which  no  de- 
posit is  produced.  It  is  not  changed  or 
destroyed  by  weak  acids.  Its  cost  per  gal- 
lon is  less  than  two  cents.  A  very  durable 
carbon  ink  may  be  made  from  an  acetous 
solution  of  gluten — the  gluten  derived  from 
wheat  flour  is  to  be  dissolved  in  very  di- 
luted acetous  acid,  and  carbon  in  the  form 
of  calcined  lampblack  added  to  it.  This 
ink  should  be  used  in  all  valuable  records 
and  writings  of  importance.  All  printing 
inks  are  carbon  inks.  The  ink  used  in 
printing  bills  is  easily  removed  by  using 
the  hvdro  carbons,  thus  dissolving  the  oil 
in  which  the  carbon  is  held,  and  washing 
off  the  carbon  by  water.  No  ink  has  as 
yet  been  prepared  which  will  resist  the 
manipulations  of  the  chemist.  Chemical 
agents  may,  however,  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper,  such  as  the  iodide 
of  potassium,  feno  cyanide  of  potassium, 
and  starch,  which,  when  chemical  agents 
are  applied  lo  remove  the  ink,  will  easily 
decompose,  and  produce  discolorization  of 
the  paper,  and  thus  prevent  fraud.  The 
chemical  facts  given  above,  were  offered  ia 
a  lecture  by  Dr.  Nichols,  recently,  at  Co- 
mer's Commercial  College  in  Boston.  The 
lecturer  made  several  interesting  experiments,  such  as  the  extem- 
poraneous manufacture  of  inks,  and  removing  them  from  paper 
by  means  of  chemical  agents,  etc.  A  beautiful  experiment,  illus- 
trative of  the  instantaneous  production  of  change  of  color  by 
chemical  agents  was  made.  A  colorless  liquid  was  poured  from 
a  vessel  into  three  separate  glasses,  producing  in  one  an  incense 
purple,  in  another  a  green,  and  another  a  red. 

CAPTURE  OF  A  RUSSIAN  FRISOKER. 

The  last  day  I  was  in  the  trenches,  while  a  slight  skirmish  was 
going  on  in  front  and  in  a  covered  way,  I  met  one  of  our  rifle- 
men and  a  Russian  rifleman  walking  slowly  together.  As  I  came 
nearer,  I  saw  that  the  Russian  was  limping  along  in  pain,  rest- 
ing his  hands  on  our  fellow's  shoulder,  who,  with  two  rifles  under 
his  arm  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  was  walking  easily  and  coolly 
along,  evidently  giving  his  wounded  opponent  some  good  advice, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  was  all  the  better  relished  for  not  being 
understood.  Struck  with  the  singularity  of  their  appearance,  I 
waited  till  they  approached,  and  asked  the  rifleman  how  he  got 
his  prisoner.  "  Is  it  where  did  I  get  him,  sir  V  said  he,  with  an, 
accent  of  indignant  surprise;  "  faith  I  shot  him  with  my  own  two 
hands,"  "  When  did  you  shoot  him  V  I  inquired.  "  When  ?  I 
shot  bim  down  there,  of  course,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  "ovens" 
where  there  had  been  a  slight  skirmish.  "He  was  down  there 
behind  a  wall,  sir,  taking  aim  wdth  his  legs  out,  when  I  hit  him 
with  my  last  round  in  the  knee;  and  I've  got  his  pipe,  sir,  and 
I've  got  his  bacca,  sir,  and  all  I  wants  now  is  his  boots,  and  I'm 
leading  him  to  the  hospital,  when  I  can  take  'em  off  comfortable." 
Having  said  this  much  with  a  droll  earnestness,  to  which  no 
words  can  do  justice,  he  quietly  resumed  his  way  towards  the 
rear,  assisting  and  helping  his  poor,  wounded  prisoner,  who,  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  our  dialogue,  had  been  bowing,  cap  in 
hai.d,  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if  lo  implore  our  mercy  and  pro- 
tection.— English  Paper. 
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[AVritten  for  Balloa'c  Pictorial.] 
SIIAIiL  WE  KiNOH'  E.\CH  OTHER  IN  HEAVEN  J 

BT  MAItr  K.   DBAaBOKM. 

J9ay.  in  that  land  of  beauty, 

Of  gladne??  evermore, 
Shall  we  not  qiiafT  the  plea^areo 

Of  early  friendships  o'er? 

TVTien  all  that's  mortal  resteth 

Within  its  nRtrow  home, 
Shall  friends  at  heaven's  portal 

SecbOQ  Qs  to  come? 

Will  they  not  waft  n»  onward, 

In  raptares  to  the  throne, 
And  tell  to  us  the  story 

Of  multitades  UDknown  ? 

We  love  our  earthly  tieasurea 

With  an  unfailing  Jove, 
And  shall  we  not,  rejoiring. 

United,  sing  above? 

O  yefll  methinks  the  plen^ureB 

That  frieudsbip  lendeth  here, 
ShaU  be  alone  perfected 
Ib  dearer  union  there. 

. «  ^"^  ■» 

fWritten  for  Balloa'a  Pictorial.] 

EMPIRE  OF   BURMAH. 

BT     DR.    J.    V.    C.    SMITH. 

Its  organization  is  an  anomaly,  and  the  government,  in  all 
respects,  may  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon.  A  new  interest  has 
been  elicited  in  the  people  of  that  far  off  nation  of  late,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulties  existing  between  themselves,  or  rather 
their  indolent,  ignorant,  despotic  emperor  and  the  British  power 
in  India. 

All  travellers  who  have  penetrated  into  thi  country,  uniformly 
extol  its  natural  beauties,  productiveness  and  immense  capabil- 
ities under  the  protection  of  a  just  system  of  laws.  Perhaps  the 
Araencan  missionaries  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  resources  of  Burmah  than  Europeans.  By  the  indefatigable 
labors  of  the  ser^-ants  of  the  Foreign  Baptist  Missionai-y  Board, 
considerable  insight  into  the  modem  condition  of  the  empire  has 
been  achieved.  While  others  realize  their  insecurity,  and  there- 
fore rarely  venture  far  into  the  interior,  the  missionaries  have 
been  dauntless  and  daring.  They  have  sustained  themselves  by 
strictly  practising  the  precepts  of  their  Divine  Master — doing  as 
they  would  be  done  unto.  "Without  arms,  or  indeed,  any  protec- 
tion but  the  panoply  of  righteousness,  they  have  lived  many  years 
on  excellent  terms  with  some  of  the  highest  official  dignitaries, 
and  while  preaching  the  gospel,  have  in  no  wise  neglected  to 
improve  their  opportunities  for  studying  their  institutions. 

As  the  history  of  Burmah  is  not  contemplated  in  the  following 
observations,  the  writer  docs  not  intend  to  do  more  than  advert 
to  some  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  great  family  of 
Asiatics,  who  differ  essentially,  both  physically  and  morally,  from 
other  occupants  of  that  section  of  the  continent. 

Like  all  those  who  are  under  the  almost  perpetual  infiuenee 
of  a  burning  sun,  the  Burmese  have  dark  skins,  black  eyes,  some- 
what angular  orbits,  black  hair,  and  as  a  whole  they  are  timid, 
treacherous,  indolent  and  quite  incapable,  under  their  native 
princes,  of  making  any  progression  towards  either  a  moral  or 
political  elevation.  An  hereditary  monarch  wields  the  sceptre  of 
supreme,  uncontrolled  authority.  "When  the  throne  becomes  va- 
cant by  death,  a  mighty,  and  generally,  a  bloody  stniggle  ensues 
between  contending  brothers.  Every  measure  of  government  is 
excessively  arbitrary.  Not  the  least  show  of  reason  is  percepti- 
ble in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  Getting  and  keeping 
arc  the  prominent  acts  of  the  ruler  and  his  ministers.  Such  op- 
pression OS  obtains  in  Burmah,  is  not  uncommon  among  semi- 
barbarous  people  ;  but  they,  of  all  others,  are  the  most  ingenious 
in  their  means  of  engendering  wretchedness. 

Human  happiness  seems  not  to  be  contemplated,  while  the  in- 
fliction of  cDi-poreal  misery  is  a  study  requiring  no  extraordinary 
effort.  Without  written  laws,  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  how- 
ever disposed  to  act  on  the  principles  of  equity,  is  sure  to  be  mis- 
represented or  per\-erted,  in  being  circulated  over  the  kingdom. 
Burmah,  therefore,  suffers  all  the  grievances  naturally  resulting 
from  the  selfishness  of  the  king  and  the  cupidity  of  his  officers 
of  every  grade. 

There  being  no  standing  army,  the  sustaining  pillar  of  all 
arbitrary  governments  but  this,  if  the  great  chiefs  rebel,  prove 
unfaithful  to  their  trusts,  or  crush  the  masses  into  the  dust,  there 
are  but  two  ways  by  wliich  they  can  be  punished  or  overawed 
into  submission. 

Robbers  and  cnt-throats  are  the  ultimate  reliance  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Throughout  Bunnah,  bands  and  single-handed  individ- 
uals of  a  daring,  reckless  spirit  prowl  over  the  realm  in  searcli  of 
plunder.  Thousands  of  them  have  a  kind  of  license  from  the 
state  to  pursue  their  predatory  calling,  and  in  return  for  the 
privilege,  a  tacit  understanding  exists,  that  when  soldiers  are  re- 
quired for  the  king's  sen-ice,  they  are  bound  to  come  fonvard  to 
his  majesty's  assistance.  Such  a  call  is  hailed  with  pleasure, 
because  it  opens  a  prospect  of  villanous  gain  on  a  larger  field  of 
operations,  and  the  mercenaries  run  together  in  great  numbers  to 
receive  the  orders  of  the  court. 

Not  a  man  of  them  receives  a  farthing  of  pay,  neither  are  they 
provided  with  arms,  clothing  or  rations,  however  difficult  or  haz- 
ardous  may  be  the  proposed  scheme  of  service.     This,  on  all 


emergencies,  is  the  nucleus  of  an  army,  whether  of  defence  or 
aggression.  The  next  movement  is  to  make  use  of  them  to 
enlarge  the  government  forces  by  impressment  of  the  villagers, 
whatever  their  occupation  or  however  ignorant  of  war;  and,  in 
short,  any  and  even-  male  they  can  secure  by  a  sudden  surprisal. 

On  reaching  the  camp,  the  new  recruits  are  compelled  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  necessities,  even  as  prisoners.  But  their  actual 
wants  arc  few,  compared  with  the  demands  of  European  soldiers. 
Fruits  abound,  and  animal  food  being  less  esteemed  than  in  cold- 
er climates,  or  nature  requiring  a  simpler  regimen  to  keep  the 
vital  apparatus  in  a  condition  for  action,  finding  themselves  in 
provisions  is  the  least  of  their  hardships. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  policy  consists  in  seizing  the  wife 
and  children  of  the  kidnapped  soldier,  who  arc  kept  as  hostages, 
to  be  punished  for  any  unfaithfulness  of  the  poor  fellow  who  is 
to  fight  tlic  battles  the  destinies  have  in  reserve  for  him.  Should 
he  desert,  the  most  awful  cruelties  are  meted  out  upon  the  un- 
happy family,  which  only  terminate  with  the  death  of  every  mem- 
ber of  it.  Thus  a  large  circle  of  relatives  not  nnfrequcntly  arc 
utterly  exterminated.  Life  is  of  no  possible  value  to  tjrants. 
He  is  greatest  who  has  the  fewest  to  govera.  Individual  author- 
ity is  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  ability  to  torture  and 
destroy.     Supreme  selfishness  is  predominant  in  every  breast. 

Notwithstanding  these  dark  shades  in  the  national  character, 
and  the  demoniacal  spirit  that  influences  those  who  entertain 
ambitious  designs,  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  forbidding 
picture.  There  is  a  numerous  and  influential  priesthood,  called 
phoongees,  who  are  Buddhists.  Their  possessions  are  immense, 
their  houses  the  best  in  the  land,  generally  connected  with  ex- 
tensive domains,  and  being  conducted,  in  their  cvcry-day  econ- 
omy, much  like  monasteries  in  Asia  Minor,  all  the  literature  and 
certainly  tM  knowledge  beyond  the  common  walks  of  hamlet 
life,  is  monopolized  by  this  monastic  and  highly  privileged  body. 
They  seem  to  be  above  law  and  beyond  the  reach  of  annoyance. 
Some  of  their  establishments  in  the  large  cities,  are  enormously 
elaborate,  and  not  unfrequently  have  two  hundred  acres  of  land 
attached.  With  all  their  controlling  power,  which  can  be  exer- 
cised with  unlimited  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  poor,  ignorant, 
obsequious  creatures  who  constitute  the  nation,  to  their  credit  it 
is  admitted  by  the  best  informed  travellers,  that  they  are  strictly 
virtuous.  Temperance,  frugality  and  piety — that  is  Buddhistism 
— uniformly  distinguish  this  nura:!rous  priesthood.  It  is  the 
more  striking,  taking  into  account  their  supposed  heathen  enthu- 
siasm, and  their  non-acquaintance  with  the  divine  precepts  of 
Christianity. 

Priests  never  marry,  and  yet  their  lives  are  above  suspicion  in 
respect  to  immoralities  that  are  usually  charged  to  a  people  with- 
out the  pale  of  moral  Chi'istian  culture.  Both  the  dwellings  as 
well  as  the  persons  of  the  phoongees  are  sacred.  In  no  event, 
let  the  circumstances  be  what  they  may,  can  any  liberties  be 
taken  with  either.  Their  heads  are  invariably  shorn  of  all  hair, 
and  their  dress  is  always  yellow.  Thus  there  is  no  mistaking  a 
priest,  for  his  clothing,  light  and  airy,  forever  has  the  same  color. 
In  short,  they  have  the  best  of  life  in  Burmah,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  bettering  their  condition  hereafter.  With  the  priests, 
who  are  the  instrumentalities  for  actually  maintaining  the  author- 
ity which  his  majesty  wields,  js  lodged  all  the  literary  industry 
found  in  the  country.  They  write,  or  rather  have  written  in  re- 
mote times,  a  vast  number  of  books.  No  subject  on  which  their 
thoughts  may  have  dwelt,  seems  to  have  been  omitted.  On 
medicine  and  theology,  however,  they  have  bestowed  a  surprising 
amount  of  mechanical  skill. 

Both  pagodas  and  monasteries  are  filled  to  inconvenience  with 
wooden  books — the  sheets  being  thin,  about  two  inches  in  width, 
and  of  various  lengths,  from  two  to  ten  or  twenty  inches.  With 
a  sharp  instrument  the  letters  are  drawn  expeditiously  and  neatly. 
Two  holes  are  made  through  each  leaf,  by  which  they  arc  thread- 
ed on  a  wooden  pin  running  through  the  wliole.  All  the  volumes 
brought  to  the  United  States  have  proved  beautiful  specimens  of 
native  chirography.  Those  most  in  request  on  account  of  their 
profundity  or  other  qualities  which  we  cannot  estimate,  are  pro- 
fusely gilded  and  choicely  cared  for  in  bags  or  mats,  and  packed 
away  where  they  are  not  likely  to  incur  injury. 

Mechanical  ingenuity,  in  some  respects,  is  of  a  low  standard. 
They  produce  a  great  many  things  fabricated  with  extremely  rude 
tools.  Their  finest  specimens,  compared  with  European  or  Amer- 
ican products,  are  wonderfully  executed,  while  some  are  miserable' 
aboi-tions.  Still,  poor  as  they  are,  and  rude,  as  curiosities,  their 
domestic  conveniences  are  contemplated  with  amazement.  In 
the  manufacture  of  bells,  they  excel  all  other  nations.  Whether 
the  composition  of  the  metal,  the  magnitude  of  some  which  have 
been  examined  by  foreigners,  or  the  position  given  to  them,  con- 
tributes to  their  excellence  of  tone,  is  not  ascertained.  Some  of 
the  largest  sized,  compared  with  the  hugest  ever  cast  in  Europe, 
are  monsters  in  magnitude,  not  unfrequently  being  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter.  They  are  suspended  near  the  ground,  exposed 
completely  to  the  weather,  and  arc  without  tongues,  Their  tone 
is  delightful  to  the  car — so  soft,  that  the  merest  tap  of  a  rattan 
on  the  rim  puts  the  mighty  mass  in  a  gentle  tremor  that  tliriUs 
upon  every  nerve  in  the  body,  while  it  rolls  onward  and  the  vi- 
brations put  in  commotion  the  surrounding  atmosphere  at  a 
prodigious  distance. 

A  party  of  English  officers  succeeded  at  Rangoon,  when  the 
citizens  made  their  escape  on  the  approach  of  the  E.  I.  Compa- 
ny's forces,  in  unhanging  one  of  the  great  bells,  which  thev 
intended  to  convey  to  England  as  a  trophy.  In  the  act  of  hoist- 
ing it  on  board  a  steamer,  liowevcr,  it  broke  from  the  ropes  and 
fell  into  the  river,  where  all  hope  or  expectation  of  recovering 
it  was  abandoned.  When  the  boat  moved  away  the  natives  at 
once  gathered  about  the  bank,  and  by  divers  and  various  schemes 


best  known  to  themselves,  recovered  the  bell,  which  they  trans- 
ported back  to  its  old  position,  where  it  still  remains,  bidding 
defiance  to  the  vandalism  of  the  white-faced  invaders. 

Over  the  exterior,  inscriptions,  mottoes  and  aphorisms  abound, 
which  the  ])riests  superintend  with  a  vigilance  commendable  to 
their  taste  at  least,  if  no  reference  were  had  to  the  perpetuation 
of  moral  sentiments.  An  opinion  has  been  advanced  that  the 
extraordinary  tone  of  the  Burmese  bells  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
silver,  introduced  in  much  larger  proportions  than  is  usual  ^vith, 
European  founders. 

All  the  first  class  of  the  old  Spanish  bells  in  the  religious  struc- 
tures of  Mexico,  arc  magnificent  in  tone,  and  rupture  the  air  to 
immense  distances  when  tlieir  powers  arc  brought  out  by  a 
heavy  fall  of  an  iron  clapper.  This  quality  is  imparted  by  the 
large  quantity  of  silver,  supposed  to  be  nearly  one-half. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Burmah,  as  far  as  it  has  been  seen 
by  travellers,  pagodas  abound.  Every  hill  and  commanding 
elevation  is  crowned  by  one  of  these  singularly  contrived  struc- 
tures. Some  of  them  are  several  hundred  feet  high,  octagonal, 
with  projecting  eaves  on  each  story,  at  the  angles  of  which  small 
bells  are  suspended,  by  the  side  of  which  is  a  little  copper  leaf, 
that  the  slightest  zephyr  puts  in  motion.  The  slightest  contact 
with  the  bell  is  sufficient  to  elicit  a  sound,  and  hence  there  is 
rarely  a  moment  when  the  heavens  are  not  vocal  with  an  infini- 
tude of  sweet  sounds  that  seem  to  be  falling  from  the  clouds. 
The  colossal  pagoda  of  Rangoon  is  gilded  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  and  at  a  few  hundred  rods  distance  appears  like  a  column 
of  fire,  flashing  and  illuminating  the  whole  region  around. 

A  fierce  war  is  now  raging  between  the  Burmese  and  the  East 
India  Company.  By  frequent  invasions,  the  officers  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Company  have  availed  themselves  of  the  protection 
of  their  own  cannon  to  study  the  resources  of  the  eountiy ;  at 
the  same  time  a  collection  of  statistical  memoranda  have  been, 
given  through  the  army  officers,  to  publications  in  Calcutta,  ex- 
planatory of  the  internal  circumstances  of  the  cities  and  river 
towns,  where  steamers  recently  ploughed  their  way  for  the  first 
time,  through  the  turbid  streams  of  his  Burman  majesty's 
dominions. 

Formerly,  Ava  was  the  capital,  and  hence  the  government  is 
spoken  of  in  public  documents  as  the  Court  of  Ava.  But  Um- 
arahpoora  is  the  capital  at  present,  and  the  residence  of  the  royal 
family.  It  contains  an  assumed  population  of  200,000.  Ran- 
goon has  80,000  ;  Bassein  40,000,  and  Prome,  out  of  which  the 
inhabitants  fled  on  the  approach  of  the  English,  may  have  had 
between  40  and  60,000.  A  city  called  Doonooyoo  is  beginning 
to  have  considerable  importance.  Very  little  appears  to  have 
been  known  about  it  till  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Its 
population  is  computed  at  80,000 ;  and  Yangeensiah  numbers 
about  the  same.  There  are  many  more  cities,  no  doubt,  far 
superior  to  these  in  wealth,  resources  and  population,  but  the 
information  concerning  them  is  not  of  an  authentic  character. 
Of  the  entire  population  of  the  country,  nothing  is  certainly 
known. 

With  a  fertile  soil  of  nnsui-passed  richness,  agricnltare  is 
scarcely  recognized.  The  culture  is  miserable  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  under  the  control  of  the  singular  race  who  are  wandering 
over  the  inviting  landscape,  no  progi'ess  is  to  be  anticipated. 
Rearing  cattle  and  goats  is  not  an  employment.  Numerous  herds 
roam  from  one  favorable  place  for  pasturage  to  another,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  season,  but  not  under  the  care  of 
shepherds,  as  has  been  the  custom  in  Asia  Minor  since  the  del- 
uge ;  the  Burmese  have  neither  herdsmen  nor  shepherds.  Thoy 
are  so  wedded  to  nomadic  freedom,  it  would  be  a  difficult  under- 
taking to  make  them  till  the  ground. 

Fine  horses,  unless  introduced  from  the  British  possessions,  are 
strange  animals  in  the  Burmese  territories.  A  small  breed  of 
hardy,  nimble-footed  ponies,  however,  are  raised  in  great  plenty. 
On  those,  soldiers  are  fond  of  assaulting  their  enemies.  Wild 
cattle  range  through  the  gorges  and  mountainous  provinces  by 
miUions,  increasing  instq»d  of  diminishing. 

For  draught,  pleasure  riding,  hunting  the  tiger,  and  the 
weightier  operations  of  war,  the  domesticated  elephant  is  the 
reliance  of  the  Burmese.  Some  of  these  animals  are  of  prodig- 
ious size  and  strength.  They  are  worked  to  drag  logs,  heavy 
burdens  of  every  kind,  perform  all  the  drudgery  and  bear  their 
harsh  masters  wherever  they  may  direct.  They  are  taught  to 
crook  one  of  their  fore  legs  in  a  manner  to  make  two  steps  to 
enable  the  rider  to  mount  their  necks,  from  whence  he  crawls  up 
to  the  pillion  on  their  backs.  Docile,  obedient  to  a  proverb,  and 
capable  of  being  useful,  at  a  trifling  expense  to  the  proprietors, 
for  a  hundred  years  in  succession,  the  elephant  is  to  Burmah, 
what  the  camel  is  to  the  Bedouin  .iVi-abs,  the  strength,  wealth  and 
companion  of  the  family. 

Not  contemplating  in  this  sketch,  a  minute  description  of  all 
the  resources  of  this  singular,  out-of  the-way  country,  no  attempt 
at  minutiaj  will  be  attempted. 

A  few  small  river  steamers  have  been  in  constant  activity  since 
the  war  commenced,  in  transporting  troops,  munitions  and  lug- 
gage up  the  Irawaddy.  They  were  new  sights  to  the  Burmese, 
and  their  dread  of  them  cannot  be  overcome  by  familiarity  with 
their  appearance.  They  have  ascended  as  far  as  Pegu,  and  whole 
armies  collected  to  intercept  the  landing  forces,  have  once  or 
twice  nin  for  dear  life  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  steam  pipe. 
They  cannot  comprehend  the  mystery  of  their  construction,  to 
drink  in  cold  water  and  throw  it  out  again  boiling  hot!  Rangoon 
and  Prome  were  easy  conquests  in  consequence  of  the  teiTor 
infused  into  the  soldiery  by  the  automatic  movements  of  the  fire 
monsters  from  Calcutta  and  Maulmain. 

An  intelligent  spectator  of  what  is  going  on  at  this  time  in 
Burmah,  in  a  communication  to  the  Friend  of  India,  an  admirable 
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paper  in  Culcntta,  says  that  hundreds  of  families  are  living  in 
boats,  kept  afloat  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  king's  armies,  to 
escape  pillage  and  abominations  that  are  practised  by  the  robber 
soldiers  of  which  the  forces  are  mainly  composed.  The  people 
have  discovered  the  humanity  of  the  Company's  forces,  and  as 
far  as  they  can,  with  impunity,  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  his 
exacting  majesty,  and  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
General  Godwin,  the  eommander-in-chicf. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Burmese  generals  in  com- 
mand, a  son  of  an  exalted  personage,  Maha  Bondoola,  early  in 
November  last,  fled  to  the  British  and  abandoned  the  cause  of 
his  regal  master.  His  name  was  considered  a  tower  of  strengtii, 
says  the  writer,  to  his  countrymen,  but  the  moment  the  guns  of 
Prorae  were  taken  by  Captain  Tarlton,  a  daring  feat  in  the  eyes 
of  the  on-shore  people,  the  king  became  excessively  alarmed.  It 
appears  that  he  laid  the  blame  on  his  general,  the  brave  Bun- 
doola.the  offspring  of  the  mighty  Bondoola,  and  for- the  purpose, 
no  doubt,  of  i;\Teaking  a  royal  vengeance  on  the  unfortunate  com- 
mander, sent  ordoi-s  to  have  him  sent  to  Ava  in  woman's  clothes. 
Knowing  full  well  the  destiny  that  awaited  him  when  once  in  the 
possession  of  the  enraged  monarch,  he  fled  instantaneously  from 
his  own  camp,  in  which  he  would  have  been  a  degraded  prisoner 
in  half  a  moment  raore„to  the  enclosure  of  the  British  general, 
fortunately  escaping  a  flood  of  bullets  fired  at  him  by  the  picket 
gnaids. 

About  eight  miles  below  Prome,  there  are  two  small  islands 
in  the  river,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  channel.  Thirty  cannon 
had  been  arranged  up  high  on  au  embankment,  to  cut  off  any 
craft  that  might  have  the  temerity  to  attempt  passing  the  islands. 
An  immense  mountain,  facing  the  river,  exceedingly  lofty  and 
almost  overhanging  the  water,  was  covered  by  a  vast  rabble  of 
the  Burmese,  armed  with  muskets,  who  were  to  fire  down  upon 
the  Eoglish  troops,  should  they  presume  to  undertake  the  peril- 
ous feat  of  running  up  the  stream  in  the  face  of  the  splendid 
battery  prepared  to  intercept  their  progress.  During  the  whole 
war,  they  have  on  no  former  occasion  displayed  so  much  ingenu- 
ity as  in  the  plan  to  protect  the  stronghold  of  Prome. 

This  was  Bundoola's  command,  including  the  city  above.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  islands  there  was  the  dry  bed  of  a  creek, 
uniting  with  the  main  river  tmnk  above  and  below,  in  which  the 
water  so  rarely  flows  that  it  never  for  once  occurred  to  Bundoola 
or  his  engineers  to  fortify  it,  or  in  any  manner  pay  attention  to  it, 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  navigating  boats  in  that  direc- 
tion. Strange  as  it  proved  in  the  sequel,  when  the  light  draught 
steamboats  with  the  British  soldiers  arrived  at  that  point,  and 
discovered  the  bloody  reception  that  would  be  given  them  in  the 
event  of  running  under  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  they  hesitated, 
without  knowing  what  course  to  adopt.  A  Burmese  pilot  on 
board  suggested  thepossibility  of  going  round  the  islands  through 
the  creek,  in  which  the  water  was  evidently  rising.  No  sooner 
than  said,  it  was  done,  and  the  entire  fleet  went  through  without 
the  least  impediment,  to  the  utter  confusion  and  disappointment 
of  the  liers-in-wait,  who  were  powerless.  On  went  the  boats 
bevond  them  without  hindrance,  and  Prome  became  an  easy 
conquest. 

It  was  this  ruse  that  maddened  the  king,  and  led  to  the  defec- 
tion of  Bundoola.  He  saw  that  with  an  enemy  in  their  midst, 
and  a  victorious  one,  too,  who  could  not  be  controlled  by  any  sys- 
tem of  tactics  known  to  him,  and  death  being  certain  in  one  di- 
rection, while  life  was  sure  in  the  other,  the  general  acted  upon 
an  old  principle,  that  discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor,  and 
thus  saved  himself  while  he  could. 

No  subject  of  the  king  who  has  been  unfortunate  in  a  battle,  or 
in  any  manner  has  failed  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  court, 
has  the  least  chance  for  length  of  days,  if  once  in  possession  of 
the  government.  Human  life  has  no  value  in  Burmah,  and  yet 
the  blood  of  a  beast  or  bird  is  never  willingly  shed.  They  per- 
fectly abhor  the  thought  of  killing  an  animal.  Fish  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  their  food,  but  never,  it  is  averred,  is  meat  swallowed. 
Even  the  turtles,  which  are  innumerable  in  the  rivers,  of  a  re- 
markable size  and  excellent  aliment,  in  universal  estimation  among 
Christians,  if  nowhere  else,  are  never  molested.  Pigs,  dogs  and 
cats  swarm  by  millions  in  the  streets  of  the  cities,  and,  in  fact, 
the  whole  kingdom  is  one  vast  kennel,  pig-stye  and  cat-range, 
excessively  annoying,  and  an  abounding  nuisance  of  inconceivable 
magnitude. 

Prom  the  remotest  epoch,  the  Orientals  have  been  celebrated 
above  'all  others  for  their  skill  in  jugglery.  In  balancing,  walk- 
ing  on  stilts,  playing  with  a  number  of  brass  balls,  rings,  throw- 
ing knives,  swallowing  swords  or  piercing  themselves  wifh  spears, 
suspending  their  bodies  by  tendons  or  hooking  up  a  muscle  and 
swinging  to  and  fro  at  the  extremity  of  a  rope  made  fast  to  a 
bleeding  wound,  they  put  all  other  exhibitors  to  confusion. 

After  an  attentive  examination  of  the  scheme  of  warfare  pur- 
sued by  the  Governor- General  of  India,  and  the  kind  of  defence 
on  the  part  of  the  Burmese,  it  seems  probable  that  the  king- 
dom must  ultimately  be  subjugated  to  the  British  arms.  No 
people  of  Asia,  however  determined  on  resistance,  can  stand  be- 
fore the  Anglo-Saxon.  He  is  destined  to  carry  the  principles  of 
civil  liberty  over  the  globe.  Civilization,  accompanied  by  the 
arts,  the  sciences,  and  all  those  appl  iances  which  elevate  human- 
ity, is  in  the  care  and  keeping  of  this  all-subduing,  victorious 
family  of  men.  "When  another  chapter  in  the  progress  of  the 
struggle  for  the  extension  of  British  power  over  the  imperfectly 
known  territories  of  Burmah  is  promulgated,  we  shall  renew 
our  researches  and  publish  the  facts  as  they  are  developed. 


Believe  nothing  against  another  but  upon  good  authority;  nor 
report  what  may  nurt  another,  unless  it  may  be  a  greater  hurt  to 
others  to  conceal  it. 


[Written  for  Bailou's  Pictorial.] 

BERTRAND    i)E    BORN. 


BY    CARL   RUrERT. 

[The  tale  in  number  10  of  the  Pictorial,  entitled  '•  Coronation  Day,"  has  called 
out  a  correspondent,  who  has  furnished  the  following  historical  dct<ul?  re- 
epecting  Eertrand  de  Born,  the  famouB  trouhadour,  the  hero  of  that  talc.] 

The  German  poet  Uhland,  wishing  to  express  the  "Might  of 
Song,"  has  chosen  tliis  minstrel  hero  for  the  subject  of  a  ballad, 
which  is  accounted  one  of  his  best,  and  which  I  offer  you  in  a 
translation.  Mis.  Jameson,  in  her  Loves  of  the  Poets,  gives  the 
story  on  which  the  poet  has  based  his  version.  "Bertrand  de 
Bom  exercised  in  his  time  a  fatal  influence  in  the  counsels  and 
politics  of  England.  A  close  and  anient  friendship  existed  be- 
tween him  and  young  Henry  Plantagenet,  the  eldest  son  of  our 
Henry  the  Second  ;  and  tlie  family  dissensions  which  distracted 
the  English  court,  and  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  Henry  and 
Richard  against  their  father,  were  his  work.  It  happened  some- 
time after  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  that  the  king  of  England 
besieged  Bertrand  de  Bom  in  one  of  his  castles.  The  resistance 
was  long  and  obstinate,  but  at  length  the  warlike  troubadour  was 
taken  prisoner  and  brought  before  the  king,  so  justly  incensed 
against  him,  and  from  whom  he  had  no  mercy  to  expect.  The 
Iieait  of  Henry  was  still  bleeding  by  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  his 
ungrateful  children,  and  he  saw  before  him  and  in  his  power,  the 
primary  cause  of  their  misdeeds,  and  his  own  bitter  sufferings. 
Bertrand  was  on  the  point  of  being  led  out  to  death,  when  by  a 
single  word  he  reminded  the  king  of  his  lost  son,  and  the  tender 
friendship  which  had  existed  between  them,  when  Henry  bursting 
into  tears,  turned  aside,  and  commanded  Bertrand  and  his  follow- 
ers to  be  immediately  set  at  liberty,  and  even  restored  to  Bertrand 
his  castle  and  his  lands,  in  the  name  of  his  dead  sou."  Now  for 
Uhland : 

On  the  steep,  in  mine  smoky, 
Autafort,  the  castle,  stands ; 

Bj  the  king's  pavilion  etandetb. 
Now  its  lord  in  fetter-bands. 
*'  Com'st  thou,  who  with  song  and  weapon 
Stirred  rebellion  through  my  lands, 

Who  host  dared  estrange  the  children 
From  their  father's  own  commands. 

"  Art  before  me,  thou,  who  boasted 

Once  in  proud  and  haughty  strain, 
That  but  half  thy  spirit's  courage 

Never  wouldst  thoa  need  again  I 
What  can  now  its  half  avail  thee, 

When  thou  askest  all  in  vaio, 
That  it  huild  again  thy  castle. 

And  thy  fetters  break  in  tw^n?" 

"  As  thou  say'st,  my  lord  and  monarch, 

Standeth  here  Bertrand  de  Bom, 
Who  with  but  a  song  inflaming 

Perigord  and  Ventadorn, 
Was  to  thee,  their  mighty  master, 

In  thy  eyes,  a  stinging  thorn, 
For  whose  love  thy  princely  childre%. 

Bore  their  father's  ire  in  scorn. 

"In  thy  castle  sat  thy  daughter, 

Fair  arrayed  as  priDce"s  bride, 
Then  before  her  sang  my  minstrel. 

Sang  the  word  I  did  confide; 
Sang  the  poet's  song  of  longing, 

What  was  once  her  only  pride, 
Till  her  tears  bedewed  his  vesture, 

Tears  of  love,  no  more  denied. 

"  From  the  olive's  slumbrous  shadows 

Came  thy  fondest  son  to  hear, 
As  my  song  of  battle  proudly 

Echoed  through  his  passive  ear. 
Quick  hia  charger  then  he  girded, 

While  I  waved  the  banner  near, 
Went  he  forth  to  meet  death's  arrow 

Where  proud  Montfort's  portals  peer. 

"  In  my  arms  he  sank  all  bloody; 

Not  the  steel,  that  pierced  the  vein, 
Gave  his  life  the  fatal  death  wound, 

No.  it  was  thy  curse's  bane. 
Still  he  stretched  his  hand  unto  thee 

Over  mountain,  sea  and  plain, 
But  he  could  not  reach  his  father's, 

So  he  pressed,  my  own  again. 

"  Then  like  Autafort  above  thee. 

Broken  was  my  former  might, 
Gone  were  chords,  the  stock  remaining 

Could  not  whole  nor  half  requite. 
Freely  thou  the  arm  hast  fettered, 

When  the  spirit  lies  in  blight, 
And  with  hymns  of  sorrow  only 

Can  I  now  thy  ear  invite." 

"  Thou  hast  won  my  son^s  affections," 

Said  the  king,  with  lowered  brow, 

*'  Hast  my  daughter's  heart  enchanted, 

— E'en  my  own — I  know  not  how! 

Friend  of  the  dead !  the  hand  I  offer 

Should  have  sealed  his  pardon^s  vow; 
Off  the  fetters!    From  thy  spirit 

Comes  a  breath,  that  soothes  me  now!" 

In  a  more  general  way  the  celebrated  Heine  has  employed  the 
troubadotir's  name  in  a  few  verses,  which  have  the  same  purport : 

Nobility  on  every  feature, 

Cpon  his  front  speaks  thought  mature. 
And  every  heart  he  makes  his  creature, 

Bertrand  de  Bom,  the  troubadour. 


With  sweetest  of  all  sounds  he  sought  her, 

The  lioness  Plantagenet, 
And  all  her  children,  sons  and  daagbter, 

He  lured  ivithin  hLs  Gital  net. 

And  how  he  dared  befool  the  sire! 

In  tears  dissolved  the  kingly  scorn, 
When  once  he  struck  his  song  and  lyre, 

That  troubadour,  Bertrand  do  Bora! 


READING  AND  M'RITING. 

Those  accomplishments  arc  the  most  excellent  and  most  worthy 
of  cultivation  which  contribute  most  largely  to  the  happiness  of 
others.  1  place  that  of  reading  well  before  "every  one  of  the  arts 
which  usually  arc  so  designated ;  and  certainly,  had  I  the  fairy's 
power  to  bestow  on  those  I  loved  the  gift  which  should  most  en- 
dear them  to  others — not  of  course  including  good  principle,  good 
sense  and  good  temper — I  would  give  them  the  power  of  delipbt- 
ing  their  own  family  circle  by  reading  and  talking  well.  The 
former  art  especial  ;y  is  cultivated  far  too  little  for  the  health  as 
well  as  the  happiness  of  young  women;  so  much  is  it  neglected, 
that  probably  twenty  can  sing  pleasingly  for  every  one  that  can 
read  agreeably.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  voice  for  singing  is 
comparatively  rare,  and  that  almost  any  one  who  chooses  to  do 
so,  can  read  so  as  to  give  pleasure.  Perhaps  there  are  two  rea- 
sons for  the  general  neglect  of  this  charming  accomplishment. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  far  too  apt  to  cultivate  most  carefully 
that  which  is  to  please  in  society,  and  to  neglect  those  arts  which 
can  contribute  to  domestic  happiness ;  we  sing  for  our  acquaint- 
ances to  excite  the  admiration,  or,  it  may  be,  the  envy  of  people 
who  see  us  but  seldom,  and  would  not  greatlj'  care  if  they  never 
saw  us  again.  But  in  being  able  to  read  well  a  good  poem  or 
play,  or  even  the  debates  in  parliament,  we  are  only  likely  to  give 
pleasure  to  an  invalid  father  or  brother,  or  perhaps  a  group  of 
younger  brothers  and.  sisters.  But  to  increase  the  happiness  of 
but  one  of  our  home  circle  ought  to  be  a  source  of  far  more  satis- 
faction to  us,  than  the  applause  of  any  stranger  whatever.  To 
wile  away  the  dreary  hours  of  pain  and  sickness — to  charm  a 
group  of  young  listeners  into  forgetfulness  of  the  rain  or  snow 
that  is  preventing  them  from  enjoying  their  usual  sports — these 
are  objects  we  can  easily  attain,  and  from  which  we  shall  derive 
such  real  happiness,  that  they  are  well  worth  a  little  effort. — Mrs. 
Pullan. 

<  ^■^  » 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harvestings.     Slxtrkes  in  Prose  and  Verse.    By  Svbil  Hastings.    Boston: 

Wm.  Fetridge  &  Co.    12mo.    pp.  329. 

Tolumes  of  sketches  are  quite  fashionable  now  in  the  literary  world,  and  the 
fashion  has  preserved  many  writings  quite  too  good  to  be  lo?t.  The  idea  of 
not  making  a  book  till  you  write  continuously  on  one  theme,  is  obsolete.  The 
8t«ries  before  us  are  quite  spirited.  The  poems  are  not,  as  we  understand,  by 
the  writer  of  the  prose. 

A  Last  Look  at  the  UxriED  States.    By  Capt.  Oldmison.     Geo.  Eontledge 

&  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 

A  work  by  an  English  traveller,  who  appears  observant  and  intelligfint-  lie 
tells  hia  English  readers  in  his  prefajce,  that  this  country  is  "  equal  in  power 
Eind  influence  to  England."     For  sale  by  Bedding  S;  Co. 

The  TowEa  OF  London.    By  W.  H.  ArsswoBTa.    New  York:  Geo.  Kentledge 

&  Co. 

Ainsworth  writes  English  tiistorical  romance  as  Dumas  does  French.  The 
"Tower  of  London  "  is  full  of  interest  and  excitement,  with  viridly  sketched 
characters.    For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co- 

The  WiTS  OF  LffE.     By  Rev-  G.  8.  Weavsz.    Aathor  of  Hopes  and  Helps. 

Fowler  &  Wells,  1-12  Washington  Street. 

The  author  labors  in  an  earnest  way  to  present  to  his  readers  the  worth  and 
beauty  of  the  spirit-life,  in  opposition  to  a  gross  and  impure  existence,  so  as 
to  "  win  their  love,  and  secure  thar  approving  actions."  The  style  aa  well  aa 
subjects  treated  of  in  the  book  are  attractSve. 

Tee  Heibess  of  Bellefo.vt.    By  Bmeesos  BeifHErr.    Philadelphia:  T.  B. 

Peterson. 

Mr.  BeoDct*  is  a  prolific  uithor,  and  has  produced  a  namber  of  no¥cI<?ttee, 
which  have  all  enjoyed  much  popafarity.  Efc  deals  in  startling  incidents,  and 
tells  hi«  stories  in  energetic  language.  That  before  us  is  the  best  he  has  yet 
written.     For  sale  by  Fcdethen  &  Co- 

A  Hisioar  op  Greece.    Bv  Wm.  Suith,  LL.D.    Edited  by  C.  C.  Feiton,  LL.D. 

Boston :  ffickliog.  Swan  &  Brown.     1855-     Svo-     pp.  670. 

This  work  coneiets  of  two  part?— the  first,  by  Dr.  WiUJam  Smith,  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  Dictionaries  of  '•  Gnjek  and  Roman  Antiquities,"'  "  Biog- 
raphy and  Mjthology,"  and  '*  Geography,'' extends  from  the  isirliest  time  to 
the  Roman  Conquest.  In  the  second  part,  Profcsisor  Felton,  who  has  furnished 
admimble  notes  to  Smith's  portion,  continues  the  narrative  to  the  present 
time.  He  hasexwuted  his  task  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  high  reputation  as 
a  scholar.  The  work  was  intended  for  schools;  but  it  is  so  fuii-  and  cont-iins 
so  many  details,  that  it  will  not  be  an  unacceptable  addition  u^  any  library. 
It  is  printed  in  very  elegant  style,  and  amply  illustrated  throughout. 

Net?"  Music.    Ohccr  Dttson,  No.  115  Washington  Street. 

•■'  Farewdl  to  Avon."''  words  by  W.  H.  C-  Hosroer.  music  by  J.  H.  McXaugb- 
ton ;  Elegy  on  Words  of  Scliiller  and  Tennyson,  by  AdoJph  Eielblock ;  "'  South- 
cm  Nightingale  Polka,'"  by  S.  Owen  Swallow,  and  *'FarewdI,  the  Spell  is 
Broken,"  by  W.  W.  Batchelder. 

FiEST  Gdo6£apht  FOE  Ceildees,    By  Mrs.  HAEaiET  Bebckee  Stowe.    Boston: 

Phiilips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

From  writing  romance  to  preparing  scliool-books  is  a  wide  step;  but  aa  Mrs. 
Stowe  was  a  teacher  before  she  took  up  novel-writing,  she  is  w^  fitted  to  in- 
struct the  youthful  mind.  It  is  a  clear  and  weU  arranged  treatise,  neatly 
illustrated  by  maps  and  engravings. 

The  SrANDARD  Foceth  Reid^    By  Epes  Sargest,    Boston:  Plullips,  Samp- 
son &  Co.    ISao.    i2mo.    pp.  332. 

The  "Standard  Speaker."  and  ■'  Firpt  Class  Standard  Reader,'"  by  the  same 
author,  enjoy  an  extraordinary  popularity,  and  have  created  a  demand  for  an 
introductory  work,  which  the  volume  before  ns  supplicj'.  It  is  well  filled  irith 
fresh  and  choice  selections  of  poetry  and  prose,  while  the  preliminary  exer- 
cises in  M^iculation,  pronunciation  and  accent  are  truly  admirable. 

Masv  Stoakt.    By  Agnk  SAicc- 
1S55.     12mo. 


Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotlaitd.  Vol..  V. 

LA^D.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots!  This  name  belongs  as  much  to  romance  as  to  hisr 
tory — indeed,  the  story  of  the  ill-futtd  sovereign  needs  no  embellishment  to 
render  it  fascinating.  It  inspired  Scott  and  Schiller;  Herbert  h:is  boated  it 
with  brilliant  effect,  and  still  each  new  delineator  of  her  career  and  character 
opens  fresh  material  and  awakens  fresh  iuterest.  The  work  before  us  is  rich 
in  detail,  graphic  in  style,  and  shows  great  labor  in  preparation.  It  may  be 
obtained  of  Burnham  Brothers,  Comhifij  and  Redding  &  Co.,  State  Street. 

The  LnTLE   Loc^Re:  or   B^ys^  attd  Girls'  Gailery  of  Pictutts,    New  York: 

Harper  &  Brothers. 

When  we  remark  that  this  belongs  to  the  series  of  Harper's  Story  Books, 
and  that  it  is   by  JacoV)  Abbott,  we  feel  we  have  said  enough  to  make  all  our 
young  friends  wild  to  buy  copies.     The  stories  are  pleasant,  and  the  illustra- 
tions beautiful.     Boston:  Burnham  Brothers,  and  Redding  &  Co. 
Marco    Paol's  Tovage  Ksr>  Travels. — Springfield  Aesiorv.     Illustrated. 

New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Another  of  Jacob  Abbott's  excellent  books,  and  one  which,  though  designed 
for  young  peoplC;  contains  a  large  amount  of  information  valuable  to  all  ages. 
It  is  sold  in  Boston  by  Buroham  Brothers  and  Redding  &  Co. 

Tde  Physical  Geogr-^phy  op  the  Sea.     By  Lieut.  M.  F.  Macev.  LL.D.    New 

York:  Hari'er  &  Brothers.     1855.     8vo.     pp.274-       ' 

Lieut.  Maur}'8  valuable  scientific  labors  bid  fair  to  revolutionize  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  ocean.  This  adnirable  tnatiso  on  the  Physical  Geography  of  the 
Sea  originated  in  his  "  W  ind  and  Current  Cbarti",''  prepared  with  infinite 
labor.  In  the  wot k  before  us,  we  have  various  topics  treated  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner-  such  as  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  atmosphere,  currents, 
salts  ot  the  sea,  depths  of  the  ocean,  winds,  storms,  etc.  The  book  is  written 
in  a  plain  and  popular  style,  and  requires  no  previous  preparation.  For  sale 
by  Ktdding  &  Co.,  State  Street,  asd  Burnham  Brothers.  Comhill. 
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BOSTON  ATHENAEUM. 

We  lay  before  oar  readers,  on  this  and  the  succeeding  P^n^,  a 
series  of  views  representing;  the  exterior  and  the  interior  of  the 
building  of  the  Boston  Athenseum,  an  institution  of  which  our 
city  has  every  reason  to  be  proud.  The  sketches  were  drawn  ex- 
pressly for  our  pahlication  by  Messrs.  "Worcester  and  Warren. 
The  first  shows  the  facade  of  the  tine  freestone  buildinj;  on  Bea- 
con Street.  It  reflects  great  credit  on  the  architects,  Messrs.  Ed- 
ward Clarke  Cabot  and  George  Minot  Dexter.  The  building  is 
114  feet  long,  of  irregular  breadth,  and  60  feet  high.  The  eleva- 
tion is  in  the  later  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  resembles 
some  of  Palladio's  designs,  though  the  details  are  of  more  modem 
date.  The  material  is  the  Patterson  freestone,  the  texture  of 
which  is  harder  than  common  freestone,  and  admitting  of  fine 
workmanship.  The  comer  stone  was  laid  on  April  26,  1847,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  proprietors,  of  literary  gentle- 
men and  others  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  institution. 
Hon.  Thomas  G.  Cary,  the  president,  opened  the  proceedings 
with  a  few  felicitous  remarks,  at  the  close  of  which  he  introduced 
the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  a  former  president  of  the  association, 
who  delivered  an  appropriate  address,  which  affords  us  the  author- 
ity for  the  following  statements.  The  institution  originated  in 
the  year  1805,  in  a  society  of  literary  men,  who  in  that  year  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  library  for  their  own  use.  This  society  was 
the  Anthology  Club.     It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  seek  exter- 


nal aid  for  the  increase  of  their  library,  and  it  was  through  the  in- 
fluence of  "William  Smith  Shaw  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  es- 
tablish a  reading-room,  to  be  called  the  Anthology  Reading  Room. 
A  prospectus  was  accordingly  issued,  and  one  hundred  sixty  sub- 
scribers, at  ten  dollars  a  year,  were  obtained.  "  In  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  the  society  transferred  to  five  trustees  their  whole 
property  in  the  reading-room  and  library,  then  amounting  to  one 
thousand  volnmes,  and  gave  them  authority,  at  their  discretion,  to 
convey  the  whole  to  a  corporate  body,  and,  if  they  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient, to  change  the  name  and  character  of  the  institution. 
Under  this  authority,  the  trustees  associated  with  themselves  The- 
opliilus  Parsons,  the  chief  justice  of  the  State,  John  Davis,  U.  S. 
judge  for  this  district,  and  John  Lowell,  one  of  the  most  efficient 
and  active  men  of  the  period,  leading  and  zealous  in  the  promo- 
tion of  eveiy  wise,  noble  and  good  object.  With  their  aid,  and 
under  their  auspices,  the  plan  of  this  institution  was  traced,  an 
act  of  incorporation  was  obtained,  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  1807, 
the  '  Proprietors  of  .ihe  Boston  Athenaeum  '  organized  themselves 
into  a  body  politic  and  coi-porate,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
their  charter ;  all  the  tinistees  being  elected  out  of  the  members 
of  the  Anthology  Club,  excepting,  only,  that  the  offices  of  pres- 
ident, vice  president  and  treasurer  were  filled  respectively  by  the 
three  distinguished  gentlemen  above-named.  A  subscription  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  shares,  at  three  hundred  dollars  each,  was 
speedily  effiictcd;  and  on  this  foundation,  somewhat  exceeding 
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forty-two  thousand  dollars,  the  Bos- 
ton Athenffium  commenced  its  career 
of  activity  and  usefulness."  For  some 
years  its  progress  was  slow ;  but  ia 
1821  James  Perkins,  a  wealthy  and 
liberal  merchant  of  Boston,  present- 
ed the  Athenrcum  with  the  noble  es- 
tate in  Pearl  Street  which  it  occupied 
until  the  completion  of  the  present 
building.  The  stimulus  of  his  ex- 
ample led  to  a  Fubscription  for  sev- 
enty three  shares  in  1822,  and  from 
that  time  forward  its  career  was  pros- 
perous. Liberal  donations  from 
Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins,  James 
Perkins,  Jr.,  John  Bromfield  and 
other  wealthy  and  liberal  gentlemen, 
swelled  from  time  to  time  the  funds 
and  the  litcrarj'  and  artistic  treasures 
of  the  library  and  galleries  of  paint- 
ing and  statuary,  till  the  institution 
has  justly  l)ecome  the  pride  of  our 
city,  and  more  than  realized  the 
dreams  of  its  early  founders.  "  Be- 
neath the  corner  stone  was  deposited 
a  silver  plate,  bearing  the  following 
inscription :  '  The  comer  stone  of 
this  building,  dedicated  to  letters  and 
the  arts,  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Boston  AtheniEum,  was  laid  on  the 
27th  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-seven,  and  in  the  forty-first 
year  of  the  institution,  which,  founded 
by  the  exertions  of  William  Smith 
Shaw  and  the  other  members  of  that 
association  of  ingennous  scholars,  the 
"  Anthology  Club,"  has  in  later  days 
been  enlarged  and  adorned  by  the 
public  spirit  and  generosity  of  many 
contributors,  and  especially  by  the 
munificence  of  James  Perkins,  Thom- 
as Handasyd  Perkins,  his  brother, 
James  Perkins,  his  son,  and  John 
Bromfield.  "Wbenever  this  stone 
shali  be  removed,  may  it  be  only  to 
improve  and  perpetuate  the  instita- 
tion.'  The  reverse  has  the  follow- 
ing :  *  Principal  endowments  of  the 
Boston  AthencEum  before  the  year  1847. 
The  sum  of  $42,000  was  raised  for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  Athenaura,  by  voluntary  subscriptions 
for  shares,  in  1807.  James  Perkins,  in  1821,  gave  his  own  costly 
mansion  in  Pearl  Street,  which  from  that  time  has  been  the  seat 
of  the  institution.  In  the  same  year  S22,O0O  were  raised  by  vol- 
untary subscriptions  for  shares.  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins  (be- 
ing his  earlier  and  later  valuable  donations),  and  James  Perkins 
the  younger,  seconded,  in  1826,  tlie  liberality  of  the  brother  and 
the  father,  each  giving  58000  ;  and  the  sum  of  their  contributions 
was  increased  to  S4.^,000  by  other  subscriptions,  obtained  chief- 
ly through  the  efforts  and  influence  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch 
Trancis  Galley  Gray,  George  Ticknor,  and  Thomas  Wren  Ward! 
Augustus  Thorndike,  in  1823,  gave  a  choice  collection  of  casts 
from  the  most  celebrated  ancient  statues.  George  Watson  Brim- 
mer, in  1838,  gave  a  magnificent  collection  of  books  on  the  fine 
arts.  John  Bromfield,  in  1846,  gave  .'$25,000  as  a  fund,  to  be 
regularly  increased  by  one  quarter  of  the  income,  of  which  the 
other  three  qnartcrs  are  to  be  annually  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
books  forever.  The  snm  of  575,000  for  the  erection  of  the  buiid- 
irg  was  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions  for  shares  created  in 
1844.  Officers  for  the  year  I Si7  ^  President,  Thos.  Greaves 
Cary ;  Vice  President,  John  Amory  Lowell ;  Treasurer,  Josiah 
Quincy,  Jr. ;  Trustees,  William  Turrcll  Andrews,  Edward  Wig- 
glcsworth,  William  Hickling  Prescott,  Enoch  Hale,  George  Still- 
man  Hillard,  Ram'l  Austin,  Jr.,  Amos  Binney,  Charles  Amory, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  ;  Secretary,  Henry  Tuko  Parker;  Libra- 
rian, Charles  Folsom ;  Architects, 
Edward  Clarke  Cabot  and  George 
Minot  Dexter.  James  Knox  Polk, 
President  of  the  United  States; 
George  Nixon  Briggs,  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealih  of  Massachu- 
setts; Josiah  Quincy,  Mavor  of  the 
City  of  Boston.'  "  The  affairs  of  the 
Athenieum  are  now  in  a  highly  pros- 
perous condition  ;  its  debts  and  li- 
abilities being  all  paid  or  provided 
for.  The  land,  buildings,  books, 
statuary  and  pictures,  at  their  actnal 
cost,  without  including  the  valuable 
gifts  of  articles  that  have  been  rap- 
idly accumulating,  amount  to 
S253,000;  the  productive  property 
exceeds  in  value  545,000;  John 
Bromficld's  fund  amounts  now  to 
827,000,  and  this,  added  to  tlie  money 
derived  from  the  exhibition  of  statu- 
ary and  paintings,  makes  an  aggre- 
gfl'te  of  more  than  $327,000.  While 
referring  our  readers  to  Hon.  Josiah 
Quiniy's  admiralile  "  History  of  the 
Boston  Atliena-um,"  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  the  facts  embraced  in 
this  sketch,  we  cannot  forl)ear  from 
quoting  the  reflection  which  a  review 
of  its  condition  suggests  to  the  ven- 
erable author:  "Nor  can  the  writer 
of  this  history  refrain,  on  this  occa- 
sion, from  expressing,  in  behalf  of 
his  departed  friends  and  contempo- 
raries, the  delight  they  wonld  have 
felt,  if,  looking  through  the  long  vista 
of  nearly  fifty  years,  they  conid  have 
seen  a  result  thus  cxc'ecdmg  their 
fondest  and  brightest  literary  and 
patriotic  visions  ;  if  the  little  band 
of  cnthusiasiic  scholars,  when  cast- 
ing together,  from  their  scan  tv  means, 
a  few  volumes,  to  form  a  collection 
of  *  periodical  publications,'  could 
have  beheld  in  the  distance  these 
small  seeds  expanded  into  a  library 
of  more  than  fifty  thousand  volumes, 
embracing,  in  the  language  of  one 
of  them,  'abundance  of  magazines, 
pamphlets,   and   ncu)  books,   and  of 
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novels  difficult  to  bo  procured  in 
America;'  if  Shaw,  the  gnardian 
of  its  infancy,  when  uttering  his 
'delight '  at  the  attainment, '  sui-pass- 
inp  the  expectations  of  the  most 
sanguine,*  ot  '  oue  /imidred  and  aixft/ 
subscribers  at  ten  (lo/hj-s  a  year,'  and  of 
a  donation  of  'one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  in  cash,*  could  have  realized 
th«t  within  fifiy  years  an  institution 
would  arise  from  these  feeble  begin- 
nings, the  result  of  private  liberality, 
possessing  an  accumulated  property 
exceeding  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars;  if  Buckniinster,  when  warn- 
ing his  associates  '  not  to  build  a 
new  edifice  unless  they  could  raise 
money  enough  to  erect  an  elegant, 
classical  building,  entirely  of  stone, 
or  mth  a  stone  faqade,'  could  have 
beheld,  in  his  mind's  eye,  the  effect  of 
his  own  and  his  associates'  labors,  in 
a  classical  edifice,  one  hundred  and 
pixteen  feet  in  length,  sixty  fi.-et  in 
hoight,  of  a  breadth  that  afiords  a 
sp  ice  capable  of  splendidly  accom- 
modating a  library,  reading-room, 
picture  gallery  and  sculpture  gallcri-, 
and  with  a  stone  facade  in  the  style 
of  Palladio,  the  hearts  of  each  and 
all  of  them  would  hai-e  been  filled 
with  a  joy  and  exultation,  which 
those  alone  can  understand  and  real- 
ize, who,  like  them,  coral>ine,  as  an 
active  principle  of  their  lives,  a  love 
of  literature  with  a  love  of  country." 
Our  second  engraving  shows  the  in- 
terior of  the  library,  a  beautiful 
apartment.  The  stand-point  is  at 
the  farther  end,  and  the  spectator 
perceives,  through  the  arch,  the  li- 
brarian's desk  at  the  farther  extrem- 
ity. The  room  is  on  the  second 
floor,  and  extendi  the  whole  length 
of  the  baiiding.  It  is  surrounded  by 
an  iron  gallery,  with  an  open  iron 
lattice-work  in  front,  to  which  access 
is  obtained  by  a  number  of  iron 
spiral  stair  cases,  springing  from  the 
interior  of  the  alcoves.  All  the  iron 
and  wood- work  is  painted.  The  far- 
ther companment,  beyond  the  arch, 

displays  the  boo-cs  in  cases  liijing  the  walls.  In  the  latter  com- 
partment the  books  are  arranged  in  alcoves.  A  row  of  pedestals 
on  each  side  support  busts  of  distinguished  persons,  living  and 
dead.  The  style  of  architecture  and  decoration  is  Italian,  and 
exhibits  great  elegance  of  finish.  The  windows  on  the  left  of 
picture  open  on  the  Granary  Burying-g:round,  and  arc  so  lofty 
that  they  overlook  the  trees  of  the  cemetery.  This  apartment 
contains  about  fony  thousand  volumes.  The  remainder  are  in 
a  large  hall  on  the  same  floor,  communicating  by  doors  with  the 
alcoves  on  the  right  of  the  spectator.  The  magnificent  collection 
of  illustrated  serials,  comprising  such  works  as  Audubon's  Birds, 
the  Dresden  Gallery,  the  Orleans  Gallery,  etc.,  arc  locked  up  in 
alcoves,  under  the  special  charge  of  the  librarian.  Dr.  Charles 
Folsom,  who  fills  this  important  place,  is  a  gentleman  every  way 
fitted  for  it.  A  lover  of  books,  he  is  here  exactly  in  his  element. 
A  very  ingenious  stand  to  hold  and  display  large  volumes  of  en- 
gravings, without  injury,  is  a  mechanical  contrivance  of  his  own, 
which  has  elicited  much  attention.  Dr.  Folsom  has  several  as- 
sistants. The  quiet  and  seclusion  of  this  wclllighted  library, 
with  its  ample  interior  space,  admirably  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of 
the  student.  Our  third  illustration  exhibits  the  interior  of  the 
sculpture  gallery  which  is  on  the  first  floor.  This  hall  is  eighty 
feet  in  length.  To  the  right  of  it  is  the  reading  room.  In  the 
farther  alcove  is  a  cast  of  ilichael  Angelo's  Day  and  Night.  In 
the  interior  of  the  alcoves  on  tlie  right  and  left  arc  original  casts 
(that  is,  casts  from  the  original  mar- 
bles) of  the  Hunting  Diana,  Apollo, 
Belvidere,  Venus  of  the  Capitol,  An- 
tinous,  Venus  de  Medici,  the  Quoit 
Caster,  Fighting  Gladiator,  and  other 
antique  statues,  the  property  of  the 
Athenaum,  works  which  artists  can- 
not too  often  admire,  study  and  draw. 
They  were  presented  to  the  instita- 
tion  by  Jlr.  Augustus  Thorndike. 
There  are  also  several  fine  marbles, 
some  of  them  belonging  to  the  i^al- 
lery,  and  others  deposited  there  by 
the  proprietors.  A  fine  work  of 
American  genius,  "The  Shipwrecked 
Mother  and  Child,"  a  marble  group, 
by  Edward  A.  Brackett,  occupies  i 
space  just  in  the  rear  of  the  supposed 
stand-point  of  the  spectator.*  Green- 
ough,  Dexter  and  Stephenson  arc 
also  represented.  Crawford's  Orphe- 
us is  here  also,  but  not  embraced  in 
this  view.  Of  course,  on  the  scale 
of  onr  illastration,  it  is  impossible  to 
do  more  than  indicate  tlie  character 
of  the  different  groups.  The  gallery 
of  pictures,  the  subject  of  our  fourth 
and  last  engraving,  occupies  the  third 
story,  and  is  lighted  from  the  roof. 
-It  is  divided  into  four  apartments, 
three  of  which  are  shown  in  our 
sketch.  The  founh,  which  is  in  the 
rear  of  the  spectator,  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  both  finished  and  incomplete 
works  from  the  pencil  of  Washington 
Allsion.  Here  is  his  chaotic  Bel- 
shazzar's  Feast,  unfinished,  but  vet 
exhibiriog  unquestionable  traces*  of 
the  grandeur  of  his  mind  and  the 
skill  of  his  hand.  Here  are  heads, 
in  various  stages  of  progress,  val- 
uable studies  for  artists,  as  they  indi- 
cate the  processes  by  which  he  pro- 
duced those  man'els  of  color,  which 
remind  us  of  Titian.  The  Athenae- 
nra  possesses  several  valuable  paint- 
ings, among  them  a  Murillo,  a  fine 
copy  of  one  of  Gaido's  St.  Sebas- 
tians, a  good  copy  of  a  Ruysdael,  and 
some  exeelleut  specimens  of  modern 
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masters  and  American  artists.  The  annual  exhibitions  brinw 
together  numerous  contributions  of  fine  pictnres,  and  the  galleries 
opened  in  May,  and  closed  at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  prove 
very  attractive  to  residents  and  strangers.  The  proceeds  of  these 
annual  exhibitions  are  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  meritorious 
works  of  art,  to  increase  the  collection  belonging  to  the  institu- 
tion. This  money,  if  judiciously  applied,  will,  before  many 
years,  form  a  gallery  of  incalculable  value  to  students  and  lovers 
of  art.  There  is  no  question  that  this  institution  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  formation  of  those  literary  tastes  in  the  community 
which  have  given  the  city  so  high  a  reputation  at  home  and  abroad, 
thus  realizintr  the  ardent  hopes  of  its  founders.  It  is  indeed,  as 
the  Anthology  Club  hoped  it  would  be,  an  "  auxiliary  to  literature 
and  to  business ;  useful  to  the  public,  and  honorable  to  its  found- 
ers and  patrons."  A  memoir,  published  at  the  date  of  the  act  of 
incorporation,  forcibly  sets  forth  the  advantages  aimed  to  be 
secured,  in  the  following  passage,  with  which  we  close  our  notice 
of  this  institution,  which  has  ever  been  so  popular  in  our  city  : 
"  The  value  cf  learning,  whatever  incidental  evils  it  may  produce, 
is  admitted  by  all  who  are  qualified  to  judge  upon  the  subject. 
Besides  the  dignity  and  satisfaction  associated  with  the  cultivation 
of  letters  and  arts,  and  which  constitnte  their  worth  to  the  indi- 
vidual, they  have  unlimited  uses  in  respect  to  the  community. 
Speculative  and  practical  philosophy,  history,  polite  literature, 
and  the  arts,  bear  an  important  relation  to  all  the  conveniences 


and  elegancies  of  life,  to  all  the  good  institntions  of  society,  and 
to  all  the  great  interests  of  man,  viewed  as  a  rational  and  social, 
a  moral  and  religious  being.  Not  only,  however,  should  these 
deep  investigations  of  science  and  exquisite  refinements  of  taste, 
which  are  necessarily  confined  to  a  few,  be  held  in  respect,  as 
connected  with  the  general  welfare,  but  that  love  of  intellectual 
improvement  and  pleasure,  and  that  propensity  to  reading  and 
inquiry,  which  are  capable  of  being  diffused  through  considerable 
proportions  of  the  community,  should  be  regarded  with  interest 
and  promoted  with  zeal  among  a  civilized  and  flourishing  people. 
They  belong-  to  the  regular  progress  of  society.  A  nation  that 
increases  in  wealth,  without  any  corresponding  increase  in  knowl- 
edge and  refinement,  in  letters  and  arts,  neglects  the  proper  and 
respectable  nses  of  prosperity.  A  love  of  intelleclnal  improve- 
ment and  of  various  objects  of  literature  and  taste,  in  a  society 
enjoying  freedom  and  affluence,  is  to  be  coTeteA  and  maintained, 
because  it  produces  the  best  exercise  and  application  of  the  facul- 
ties;  because  it  strengthens  and  multiplies  the  ties  that  bind  men 
together;  because  it  enhances  the  value  and  satisfaction  of  social 
intercourse,  by  supplying  worthy  and  interesting  topics  of  conver- 
sation :  because  it  heightens  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of 
life,  and  enables  us  to  derive  advantage  and  pleasure  from  a  mul- 
titude of  new  sources  ;  because,  on  the  whole,  it  tends  to  the  re- 
moval of  error  and  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  has  a  friendlj 
aspect  upon  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion." 
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EALLOU'S  PICTORL'UL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
lilFE'S    EVERGREENS. 


BT  WX.   EODEBICK   LAWBESCI. 

Chilly  Kinds  go  whispering  by. 

Driving  'fore  them  faded  fiowers, 
Which  were  once  the  joy  and  piide 

Of  the  golden  summer  hours. 

Their  bright  tints  have  passed  away, 
All  their  perfome  sweet  hath  flown; 

While  their  petals  once  so  fuir, 
O'er  the  faded  turf  lie  strewn. 

Earthly  pride  and  power  may  bloom, 
Prosperous  oft  their  course  doth  seem, 

But  before  adveraly 
How  they  ranidh  like  a  dream! 

Charity  with  Faith  and  Hope, 

And  the  deeds  the«e  three  impose, 

Are  the  evergreens  of  life 
^Vhich  bloom  till  life  shall  close. 


[Prepared  expressly  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SKETCH  OF  THE  WAR  IN  THE  EAST. 

In  the  present  article  we  propose  to  offer  a  brief  summary 
of  the  war  in  the  East,  from  its  commencement  to  the  present 
time,  for,  though  all  our  readers  are  probably  familiar  with  its 
details,  yet  they  may  be  glad  to  follow  a  connected  reWew,  com- 
piled from  authentic  sources,  of  the  whole  series  of  events. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  them  that  the  war  originated  in 
the  disputes  of  Christian  sects,  respecting  the  custody  of  the 
principal  Holy  Places  at  Jerusalem.  The  Turkish  government 
attempted  to  settle  these  grievances  satisfactorily  to  the  imme- 
diate disputants  and  their  respective  governments — a  trying  and 
difficult  affair.  Hostilities  were  precipitated  by  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  Czar  for  the  acknowledgement  of  a  Kussian  protec- 
torate over  all  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  includ- 
ing four-fifths  of  the  entire  population.  This  was  indignantly 
refused  by  the  Sultan,  who  considered  that  such  a  power  would 
be  an  entering  wedge  for  the  disruption  of  his  empire,  while  the 
■Western  powers  took  the  same  view,  and  regarded  it  as  a  long 
stride  on  the  part  of  Russia  towards  the  erapery  of  Europe. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1853,  the  Czar  announced  his  intention 
of  occupying  iloldavia  and  "Wallachia  as  "  material  guarantees," 
and  on  the  2d  of  the  following  month,  a  Russian  division  crossed 
tnc  Frulh  and  entered  the  former  province.  The  representatives 
of  the  four  great  powers,  anxious  to  avert  hostilities,  held  a  con- 
ference at  Vienna,  and  endeavored  to  frame  a  treaty  satisfactory 
to  the  disputants,  but  they  accomplished  nothing.  On  the  5th  of 
Octoberj  the  Sultan  declared  war  with  Russia,  with  fifteen  days* 
notice  to  the  Russians  to  quit  the  Principalities.  Omar  Pacha,  a 
German  by  birth,  and  the  most  brilliant  general  in  the  Ottoman 
service,  took  post  at  the  fortified  town  of  Shnmla,  near  the 
Danube,  with  120,000  fighting  men.  One  English  fleet,  in  antic- 
ipation of  hostilities,  had  collected  near  the  Dardanelles,  while 
another,  the  most  powerful  that  Great  Britain  ever  sent  to  sea, 
menaced  the  Baltic. 

A  common  danger  unites  for  the  time  the  most  inveterate  en- 
emies, and  England  and  France  simultaneously  declared  war  in 
March,  1854.  The  subjects  both  of  Queen  Victoria  andof  Xapo- 
leon  hailed  the  announcement  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  news  of 
the  declaration  elicited  every  demonstration  of  joy  in  Constanti- 
nople. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  preceding  November,  Omar  Pacha 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  on  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  fought  a  far  supe- 
rior force  of  Russians,  and  beat  them  at  all  points  On  the  first 
day's  battle  3000  entrenched  Turks  repelled  the  attack  of  8000 
Russians ;  on  the  succeeding  days  the  Russians  brought  30,000 
men  against  18,000  Turks.  When  the  enemy  attacked  their  en- 
trenchments, the  Osmanlis  sprang  ever  them  and  dashed  upon 
them  with  the  bayonet,  killing  vast  numbers  and  driving  them  in 
a  panic  route  which  would  have  been  annihilation  had  not  the 
flight  of  the  enemy  been  covered  by  his  powerful  cavalry.  The 
battles  of  Oltenitza  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  Turkish 
arms.  Several  important  posts  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  the  Russians  were  compelled  to 
increase  their  numbers,  without  making  any  impression  on  the 
troops  of  Omar  and  Ismail  Pachas. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  however,  the  Turks  met  with  a  ter- 
rible loss  in  another  quarter.  A  Russian  fleet  under  Admiral 
Isachimoff,  consisting  of  six  ships  of  the  line,  with  several  smalU 
er  vessels,  suddenly  entered  the  harbor  of  Sinope  and  destroved 
the  Turkish  detachment  under  Osman  Pacha.  The  Turks,  though 
surprised,  fought  with  desperate  valor,  and  5000  perished  in  the 
unequal  combat.  Seven  Turkish  frigates,  one  steamer  and  three 
transports  were  sunk  or  blown  up.  Several  of  tlieir  vessels 
were  in  the  outset  "  blown  into  one  long  port-hole."  But  the 
successes  of  the  Turks  in  the  Principalities  more  than  compen- 
sated for  this  terrible  disaster.  The  month  of  January,  1854,  was 
marked  out  for  bloody  work.  The  Russian  commanders  intended 
to  signalize  it  by  a  massacre  of  the  "  Pagans."  The  first  Rus- 
sian corps,  22,000,  was  to  attack  Kalafat,  a  second  and  third 
were  directed  against  Karakal  and  Tuma.  Of  the  first,  under 
General  Fishbock,  the  reserve  of  7000  men  advanced  slowly  on 
the  left  of  the  line  of  march.  He  did  not  receive  the  reinforce- 
ments he  anticipated,  and  on  arriving  before  Citate,  found  him- 
self in  command  of  only  15,000  men.  The  Turks  were  equally 
strong  and  entrenched,  and  the  Russian  commander  proceeded 
to  fortify  his  position  by  field  works.     On  the  6th  of  January  the 


Turks  marched  from  Kalafat  with  10,000  infantry,  4000  cavalry, 
1000  Bashia  Bozouks  and  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery.  It  was  nine 
o'clock  when  the  assailants  entered  Citate,  in  the  streets  of  which 
3000  Russians  and  four  guns  were  posted.  After  the  first  charge 
the  Turks  rushed  pell-mell  upon  their  antagonists  and  followed 
them  up  to  their  entrenchments.  It  was  a  series  of  deadly  duels. 
"  The  Russian  soldier  possessed  now  no  weapon  but  his  bayonet 
and  was  cumbrously  accoutred.  The  agile  Turk  had  the  bay- 
onet also,  and  if,  in  the  crush  or  the  turns  of  the  dense  and  wild 
struggle,  a  blade  and  its  shorter  thrust  or  its  cut  were  more  desir- 
able, he  instantly  had  the  national  weapon  ready  in  his  hand." 
From  house  to  house,  from  street  to  street,  the  Russians  were 
driven  by  their  intrepid  assailants  right  up  to  their  entrench- 
ments. Here  the  cannonade  was  sustained  briskly  on  both  sides, 
and  the  Turks  were  frequently  repulsed  in  their  attempts  to  car- 
ry the  batteries.  The  Russian  reinforcements  from  Koraul  arriv- 
ing, the  Turks  found  themselves  between  two  fires.  But  they 
fought  on  with  desperate  gallantry.  Meanwhile  Ismail  Pacha, 
strengthened  by  the  timely  arrival  of  his  reserve  from  Moglowitz, 
drove  the  Russians  from  their  entrenchments  in  a  final  and  glori- 
ous charge  :  2400  Russians  fell  in  the  village  and  field  works, 
and  a  proportionate  number  was  wounded,  including  two  general 
officers.  The  Turks  lost  200  killed  and  700  wounded,  but  they 
captured  four  guns,  all  the  stores  and  munitions  in  the  trenches, 
and  remained  masters  of  Citate.  The  Russian  army  was  driven 
to  Krajova,  and  established  its  head-quarters  at  Glatina.  After  a 
short  time  the  Turks  returned  to  Kalafat,  where  they  had  mount- 
ed 280  hea^y  pieces.  Here,  and  at  Widdin,  their  numbers  had 
been  increased  to  25,000  men. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  Lientenant-General  Schilders  arrived 
at  Krajova,  invested  with  the  supreme  command,  when  his  first 
unpleasant  duty  was  to  report  to  his  imperial  master  that  35,000 
Russians  had  already  perished  by  the  sword,  famine  and  disease 
in  the  Principalities.  While  England  and  France  were  raising 
troops  and  navies,  a  Greek  insurrection,  fomented  by  Russia, 
occurred,  but  was  speedily  suppressed. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  the  first  division  of  the  British  Baltic 
fleet  sailed  from  Spithead.  On  the  13th  of  February  the  Turks 
were  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  force  at  Giurgevo.  At  Kala- 
fat a  long  and  desultory  combat  took  place.  On  the  23d  of  March 
the  allied  admirals  bombarded  Odessa,  in  retaliation  of  the  affair 
of  Sinope.  A  large  number  of  Russian  vessels  were  captured, 
and  much  damage  inflicted  on  the  fortifications.  In  the  month 
of  March  the  Russians  crossed  the  Danube,  and  General  Luders 
pressed  forward  to  interpose  betn'cen  Varna  and  Silistria.  The 
siege  of  Silistria  by  the  Russians  is  an  important  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  war. 

On  the  14th  of  April  the  Russians  planted  heavy  batteries  on 
an  island  opposite  Silistria,  and  poured  a  hea^-y  fire  of  shot  and 
shells  upon  the  town :  60,000  Russians  were  opposed  to  10,000 
Turks.  The  Turkish  entrenchments  were  of  the  simplest  descrip- 
tion, yet  day  after  day  the  Russians  were  repelled  in  their  assaults 
by  a  mere  handful  of  men.  Every  one  deemed  that  the  place 
must  fall,  but  contrary  to  all  expectations  the  Russians  were 
foiled  and  forced  to  retreat,  with  a  loss  of  30,000  men.  The  last 
day  of  the  siege,  after  announcing  that  Silistria  must  be  taken 
under  the  penalty  of  the  soldiers  having  their  rations  stopped, 
the  Russian  generals  headed  the  army  and  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack. Twice  they  were  driven  back  by  the  headlong  msh  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  third  time  they  could  be  scarcely  brought  to  the 
charge.  The  leading  men  of  the  army,  waving  their  swords,  ad- 
vanced before  the  column,  Gortschakoff,  Schilders,  Orloff  and 
Luders.  The  men  gloomily  followed,  to  be  again  defeated  in 
the  most  disastrous  manner.  All  the  Russian  generals  were  killed 
or  wounded.  The  besieged  were  also  terribly  cut  up,  and  their 
commander,  Mousa  Pacha,  killed.  The  Russians  retreated  in 
awful  confusion.  Omar  Pacha  followed  them  up,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, the  Czar  learned  that  his  troops  had  been  driven  beyond  the 
Pruth.  Victorious  on  the  Danube,  the  Turks  were,  however, 
unfortunate  in  Asia. 

Meanwhile  the  allied  troops  from  France  and  England  had 
concentrated  to  the  number  of  about  50,000  in  the  neigliborliood 
of  Varna.  They  suffered  much  from  the  unhealthy  climate,  and 
the  men  were  anxious  for  active  operations. 

We  deem  it  needless  to  speak  in  this  necessarily  brief  sum- 
mary, of  the  operations  of  the  allied  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  since  they 
were  able  to  effect  but  very  little.  We  pass  on  to  a  rapid  notice 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  Crimea — a  large  peninsula  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Black  Sea.  After  it  had  been  determined 
to  attack  Sebastopol,  the  key  of  the  Crimea,  the  allied  troops, 
about  50,000  strong,  were  landed  at  Eupatoria,  the  first  disem- 
barkation being  effected  on  tlie  14th  of  September.  On  the  19th 
of  September  the  troops  were  put  in  motion  for  the  River  Alma. 
On  this  day  the  first  skirmish  took  place  between  Lord  Cardi- 
gan's light  cavair}-,  since  so  famous,  and  a  large  body  of  Russian 
dragoons  and  Cossacks  with  artillery,  in  which  the  latter  were 
repulsed.     On  the  20lh,  the  battle  of  the  Alma  was  fought. 

The  River  Alma  presents  a  winding  course  with  high  banks  ; 
the  fords  being  few  and  difficult.  On  the  eminence  Monschikoff 
was  strongly  posted.  He  had  all  the  advantages  and  ought  to 
have  been  victorious.  But  the  French  crossed  the  stream  and 
carried  the  heights — on  the  other  extremity  of  the  line,  the  Eng- 
lish sharpshooters  scaled  the  precipices — the  English  columns 
dashed  forwards,  and  after  a  desperate  day  and  amidst  frightful 
carnage,  the  Russians  were  completely  defeated.  It  would  require 
many  pages  simply  to  give  an  ontliue  of  this  battle.  Lord  Rag- 
lan led  the  British  attack  in  person.  "  L'p  rose  the  senied  masses, 
and  passing  through  a  fearful  shower  of  round,  case  and  shell, 
they  dashed  into  the  Alma  and  floundered  through  its  waters, 
which  were  literally  torn  into  foam  by  the  deadly  hail,"  In  every 


part  of  the  field  the  battle  raged  with  intense  activity;  the  roar 
of  cannon,  the  platoon  firing  of  musketry,  and  the  crack  of  the 
rifle,  drowning  the  cheering  of  the  men  and  the  hoarse  commands 
of  the  officers. 

Men  who  went  through  the  Spanish  peninsular  campaign  say 
they  never  saw  more  dead  in  so  small  a  space  except  the  night 
before  Talavera.  Menschikoff  had  boasted  ihat  if  even  the 
French  were  200,000  strong,  he  would  drive  them  into  the  sea. 
The  allies  had  1000  killed  and  2000  wounded;  the  Russians 
lost  8000.  Marshal  St.  Amaud  died  of  disease  very  shortly 
after  the  battle.  His  brilliant  conduct  wiped  away  some  of 
the  disgrace  of  his  earlier  life.  He  was  a  soldier  in  his  youth, 
but  obliged  to  abandon  the  army — then  he  took  to  the  stage, 
failed  as  an  actor,  and  re-entered  the  army,  sending  with  distinc- 
tion in  Africa.  The  favor  of  Louis  Napoleon,  whose  successful 
attempt  on  the  liberties  of  France  he  aided,  gave  him  the  mar- 
shal's baton.    His  military  conduct  showed  that  he  deserved  it. 

Oil  the  morning  of  the  23d,  the  allies  resumed  their  march  for 
Sebastopol,  the  Russians  falling  back  before  them,  and  on  the 
25lh,  Lord  Raglan  took  possession  of  Balaklava,  and  the  allies 
commenced  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  which  has  proved  so  long 
and  disastrous.  On  the  1st  of  October  they  were  in  position,  and 
on  the  17th  the  firing  commenced.  On  the  25th  of  October  the 
battle  of  Balaklava  was  fought.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  a 
corps  of  Russians,  under  the  command  of  General  Liprandi,  at- 
tempted to  raise  the  siege  by  overpowering  the  allied  forces ;  they 
were,  however,  routed  after  the  hardest  fighting  of  the  whole 
campaign.  It  was  in  this  battle  that  occurred  the  famous  charge 
of  the  British  Light  Brigade,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
authentic  version. 

The  Russian  cavalry  re  formed,  supported  by  the  batteries  and 
infantry  six  battalions  strong.  At  this  moment  Captain  Nolan 
rode  np  to  the  Light  Brigade  and  ordered  them  to  advance.  Lord 
Lucan  said — "Where  are  we  to  advance  to?"  Captain  Nolan 
pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  Russians.  Lord  Lucan,  with  reluc- 
tance, gave  the  order  to  Lord  Cardigan  to  advance.  The  noble 
earl,  though  he  did  not  shrink,  saw  the  fearful  odds,  and  the 
gallant  fellows  all  prepared  without  a  thought,  to  rush  to  almost 
certain  death.  The  only  support  that  the  light  cavalry  bad  was 
the  reserve  of  heavy  cavalry  at  a  great  distance  behind.  There 
were  no  squadrons  in  column  at  all,  and  there  was  a  plain  to  charge 
over,  before  the  enemy's  gnns  were  reached,  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length.  At  ten  minutes  past  eleven,  the  light  cavalry 
brigade  rushed  to  the  front.  The  whole  brigade  scarcely  made 
one  effectr\'C  regiment.  As  they  passed  to  the  front,  the  Russians 
opened  from  the  guns  on  the  right  with  voUej^  of  musketry  and 
rifles. 

At  the  distance  of  twelve  hundred  yards  the  whole  line 
of  the  enemy  belched  forth,  from  thirty  iron  mouths,  a  flood  of 
smoke  and  flame,  through  which  hissed  the  deadly  balls.  Their 
flight  was  marked  by  gaps  in  the  ranks,  by  dead  men  and  horses, 
by  steeds  flying  wounded  and  riderless  across  the  plain.  The 
first  line  was  broken,  it  was  joined  by  the  second ;  they  never 
halted  or  checked  their  speed  an  instant;  with  diminished  ranks, 
thinned  by  thirty  guns  which  the  Russians  had  laid  with  deadly 
accuracy,  with  a  halo  of  flashing  steel  above  their  heads,  and 
with  a  loud  cheer,  they  flew  into  the  smoke  of  the  batteries,  but 
ere  they  were  lost  to  view,  the  plain  was  strewed  with  their  bod- 
ies and  the  carcasses  of  horses.  They  were  exposed  to  an  ob- 
lique fire  from  the  batteries  of  the  hills  on  both  sides,  as  well  as 
to  a  direct  fire  of  musketry.  Through  the  clouds  of  smoke  their 
sabres  were  seen  flashing  as  they  rode  up  to  the  guns  and  darted 
between  them,  cutting  down  the  gunners  as  they  stood.  Then 
wounded  men  and  dismounted  troopers  flying,  told  the  sad  tale. 
Six  hundred  and  seven  men  went  into  action,  and  only  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  came  out  of  it  alive. 

On  the  5th  of  November  occurred  the  desperate  battle  of  In- 
kcrmann,  when  the  Russians,  advancing  under  cover  of  a  thick 
fog,  commenced  9.  iremendous  assault  of  infantry  on  the  allied 
lines  supported  by  90  pieces  of  artillery.  The  battle  was  furious, 
and  much  of  the  fighting  was  hand  to  hand.  The  enemy  were 
not  compelled  to  retreat  till  the  afternoon,  when  they  left  5000  or 
6000  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  "I  never,"  said  Lord  Rag- 
lan, "  before  witnessed  such  a  spectacle  as  that  field  presented." 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Russians  brought  60,000  men  into  the 
field  against  14,000  of  the  allies,  and,  that  the  total  loss  of  the 
former  was  15,000 — a  greater  number  than  that  engaged  on  the 
side  of  the  French  and  English. 

Lord  Raglan  and  his  staff  occupied  a  knoll  during  the  action. 
A  shell  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  gronp  of  officers  and  exploded 
in  Captain  Somerset's  horse,  ripping  him  open ;  a  portion  of 
the  shell  tearing  off  the  leather  from  the  rider's  pantaloons.  It 
then  struck  down  Captain  Gordon's  horse,  killed  him  at  once,  and 
blew  away  General  Strangway's  leg,  so  that  it  hung  by  a  shred 
of  flesh  and  a  bit  of  cloth  from  the  skin.  The  poor  old  gen- 
eral never  moved  a  muscle  of  his  face.  He  merely  said,  in  a 
gentle  voice,  "Will  any  one  be  kind  enough  to  lift  me  off  my 
horse  V     Such  are  the  horrors  of  war. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  England  there  is  one  general  cry 
of  indignation,  as  the  proofs  of  official  mismanagement  and  in- 
competency have  been  brought  to  light.  All  the  glory  of  the  war 
belongs  to  the  brave  British  troops — all  the  shame  attached  to 
its  conduct  to  men  of  rank  and  power.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
the  comforts  that  money  can  command  have  been  provided  for 
the  French  soldier,  and  these  supplies  have  been  properly  hus- 
banded and  proptrly  distributed.  The  science  of  war  is  thor- 
oughly understood  by  the  French,  and  their  military  system  is 
admirable — on  the  other  hand,  the  English  exhibit  little  military 
science,  and  their  system,  if  s.ich  it  can  bewailed,  is  full  of  errors 
and  abuses. 
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CORKEUrS  VAXDERBILT. 

On  page  204,  we  give  a  portrait,  from  a  daguerreotype  by 
Brady,  an  accurate  likeness  of  the  famous  "Commodore"  Cor- 
nelias Vanderbilt,  so  well  known  as  a  merchant  and  ship  owner. 
Ho  was  born  on  Staten  Inland,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  from  an  early  age  took  a  great  interest  in  shipping. 
Wliile  under  age  he  became  owner  of  a  finely  rigged  sailing  vessel 
that  plied  between  New  York  and  Staten  Island,  and  in  1820 
commanded  a  steamer,  of  which  ho  was  part  owner.  No  one  man 
living  owns  so  many  steamers  exclusively — more  than  twenty 
being  registered  in  his  name  ;  one  half  of  these  are  ocean  steamers 
of  the  first  class,  principally  in  the  California  trade.  To  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  belongs  the  credit  of  opening  the  route  to  the  Pacific 
by  the  way  of  Lake  Nicaragua.  He  has  been  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortunes.  Beginning  life  as  a  deck-hand  on  board  a  schooner, 
be  is  now  a  millionaire,  and  employs  a  princely  fortune  with  a 
princely  liberality.  His  success  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  ability  ; 
and  for  his  munificence,  we  need  only  refer  to  his  building  of  the 
North  Star,  fitting  her  up  with  splendor,  and  visiting  all  the  re- 
nowned seaports  of  Europe  with  a  cabin  full  of  his  own  invited 
guests.  Our  readers  are  referred  to  the  "  Cruise  of  the  North 
Star,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Choules,  one  of  the  party,  published  in 
this  city,  by  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln,  for  a  full  account  of  the 
"  Commodore  "  and  his  famous  expedition. 


OUR  POLICY. 
The  Boston  Pilot  complains  of  the  anti-Catbolic  spirit  of  an 
article  whicli  lately  appeared  in  the  Pictorial,  from  one  of  our 
correspondents  now  in  Italy.  It  is  the  plan  of  this  journal  to 
respect  the  political  and  religious  sentiments  of  all  classes  of  the 
community,  and  not  to  enter  the  field  of  controversy  on  sectarian 
questions.  Our  immense  circulation  is  so  generally  diffused 
through  all  sects  and  denominations,  that  whatever  may  be  onr 
private  convictions  upon  mooted  points,  we  have  never  desired  to 
obtrude  them  upon  our  readers.  This  being  the  case,  we  tnist 
our  correspondents  and  contributors  will  be  governed  accordingly, 
in  their  labors  upon  our  columns.  "We  do  not  offer  these  remarks 
in  any  spirit  of  apology,  but  simply  to  prevent  any  mistakes  as  to 
our  purpose  in  the  conduct  of  the  Pictorial,  which  is  a  paper  de- 
signed for  every  Sreside,without  regard  to  religious  faith  or  politics. 


Nassau  Hall  bursed. — The  recent  destruction  of  this  ven- 
erable college  building,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  is  a  source  of 
deep  regret,  not  on'y  to  the  children  of  Alraa  Mater,  but  to  anti- 
quarians. It  was  a  large  stone  building,  the  foundations  of  which 
were  laid  in  1754.  It  was  named  after  King  William  III.  It 
contained  sixty  students'  rooms  and  a  fine  picture  gallery,  in 
which  was  an  original,  full  length  portrait  of  Gen.  "Washington, 
painted  during  the  Revolution. 


An  EXCELLENT  Article. — We  have  been  using  Smith's  pa- 
tient belt  clasps  in  our  press-room,  and  unhesitatingly  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  great  advantage  they  possess  over  the  old  style  of 
securing  the  leather  belting.     Por  sale  at  75  Kilby  Street. 


SFXiINTEHS. 


....  Madame  or  Mademoiselle  Rachel  will  make  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  New  Orleans  about  the  1st  of  September. 

....  Prank  Porter,  of  New  Orleans,  brother  of  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times,  lately  died  of  consumption. 

Bristol  Bill  lately  tried  to  escape  from  the  Windsor,  Vt., 

prison.-    He  was  not  as  successful  as  Jack  Sheppard. 

....  A  war  of  words  is  raging  between  the  partizans  of  Web- 
ster and  "Worcester's  dictionaries.     Polysyllables  are  exchanged. 

....  The  Post  thinks  capital  punishment  is  to  be  hung  round 
a  girl's  neck  till  you  are  dead. 

....  They  say  that  Chevalier  "Wykoff  is  to  manage  the  New 
Torfc  opera.     His  Gamble-ing  speculation  was  a  failure. 

....  Arrison,  the  Cincinnati  infernal  machine  man,  is  tortured 
by  the  horrors  of  his  guilty  consrience. 

The  soup-house  in  the  Public  Garden  has  been  closed  for 

lack  of  customers — a  pleasing  indication  of  better  times. 

....  Father  Cleveland,  the  venerable  city  missionary,  is  now 
in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age. 

....  The  Swampscot  fishermen  have  lately  had  a  great  run  of 
luck.     Their  fish  brings  them  in  the  shiners. 

The  Boston  Marine   Society  have  presented  their  fine 

collection  of  natural  curiosities  to  the  Mercantile  Library. 

The  "  crowbar  law  "  which  empowers  the  tax  collectors 

of  Ohio  to  force  open  safes,  makes  much  excitement. 

....  Mr.  Pauncefort,  the  leading  light  comedian  of  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre,  was  duly  remembered  at  his  benefit. 

....  The  sugar  maple  trees  have  begun  to  discount  their 
"liquid  sweetness."     '\^erbura  sap. 

The  recent  snow  storm  on  Cape  Cod  is  said  to  have 

been  the  most  severe  experienced  there  for  forty  years. 

....  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  C.  Boyd,  connected  with  the 
Massachusetts  volunteer  militia,  has  been  honorably  discharged. 

The  late  engagement  cf  the  Plorcnces  at  the  National 

Theatre,  greatly  increased  their  popularity. 

. . . .  Lord  Raglan  is  said  to  have  resigned  his  command  in  the 
British  arn.y  in  the  Crimea,  to  avoid  a  recall. 


THE  VOLUNTEER  MILITIA. 

"We  have  from  time  to  time  presented  our  readers  \vith  pictures 
of  the  encampments,  uniforms  and  parades  of  our  volunteer 
militia,  not  only  because  they  were  picturesque  subjects  in  them- 
selves, but  because  we  felt  a  pride  and  interest  in  our  militia  sys- 
tem. We  have  noticed  with  pleasure  the  improvement  of  our 
companies  in  discipline  and  efficiency,  and  their  good  conduct 
when  called  out  in  pursuance  of  general  orders,  or  for  their  private 
parades.  Those  who  remember  what  the  militia  used  to  be,  and 
what  it  has  become  of  late  years,  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  contrast,  nor  to  feel  confident  that  our  military  system  may 
be  brought  quite  up  to  the  most  rigid  standard.  We  regret  ex- 
ceedingly that  what  we  deem  cn'oneous  views  have  led  to  an 
attempt  to  repeal  onr  present  militia  system,  and  virtually  to 
do  away  with  a  military  organization.  Even  in  a  self-governed 
state,  we  believe  that  military  organizations,  to  support  the  civil 
power  in  emergency,  must  be  maintained.  We  believe  that  their 
preventive  effect,  as  a  cheek  upon  turbulence  and  riot,  is  of  the 
greatest  value.  Even  in  the  best  regulated  communities,  emer- 
gencies will  arise  when  the  civic  power  is  unable  to  avert  the 
results  of  popular  excitement.  The  only  choice  is  between  the 
employment  of  a  volunteer  citizen  soldiery  and  a  standing  army. 
We  all  know  what  evils  attend  upon  the  latter.  The  natural  and 
legitimate  pride  of  citizens  r.;voIts  against  the  presence  of  men 
who  make  a  profession  of  arms  ;  and  where  mercenary  troops  are 
employed  as  a  police  force,  their  numbers,  from  this  cause,  must 
be  tenfold  what  would  be  necessary' if  citizens -were  allowed  to 
bear  arms,  and  answer  to  the  call  of  the  authorities  only  when 
needed. 

The  very  first  act  of  a  despotic  usurper  is  to  disband  the 
citizen  soldiery.  "When  Louis  Napoleon  wished  to  make  the  ef- 
fect of  his  coup  d'etat  sure,  he  disarmed  the  National  Guard  of 
Paris.  It  was  not  the  numerical  force  of  the  civic  police  that 
quelled  the  Chartist  insurrection  in  England,  but  the  known  fact 
that  they  were  backed  by  horse,  foot  and  artillen,',  that  saved  Lon- 
don from  witnessing  the  horrors  of  the  first  Prench  revolution. 
A  number  of  years  ago,  a  mob  in  this  city  threatened  the  de- 
struction of  a  hall  in  which  an  abolition  meeting  was  to  be  held. 
A  simple  order  from  the  mayor  to  a  single  military  company,  to 
parade  on  the  spot  with  twenty  four  rounds  of  ball  cartridges  in 
every  cartouche  box,  completely  quelled  the  rioters.  Mobs  are 
composed  of  madmen,  ruthless  as  tigers,  but  cowardly  as  sheep  : 
they  dare  do  anything  when  clubs  and  staves  are  opposed  to  them, 
but  they  fly  before  whetted  sabres  and  sharp  bayonets.  The  most 
frenzied  concourse  of  excited  rioters,  assembled  to  defy  the  law, 
i\'ill  melt  away  like  snow,  before  the  grim  muzzle  of  a  single 
field-piece  charged  with  cannister  or  grape.  And  no  community 
is  safe  from  the  occasional  outbreaks  of  the  mob  spirit.  Such 
contingencies  must  be  provided  for,  unless  we  are  willing  to  have 
our  lives,  liberty  and  property  dependent  upon  the  justice  and 
magnanimity  of  a  mob. 

But  in  such  crises  we  must  oppose  to  excited  men  their  polit- 
ical equals  ;  the  turbulent  citizen  must  be  met  by  the  law-abiding 
citizen — not  by  human  machines,  going  through  the  motions  for 
so  much  per  diem,  and  shedding  blood  because  it  is  their  trade. 
If  militia  have  sometimes  behaved  badly  in  war,  it  is  no  argu- 
ment against  the  militia  system,  but  simply  against  imperfect 
training  ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  assert  that  men  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  arms  will  make  poorer  soldiers  than  those  who  have 
no  knowledge  whatever  of  their  use.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
say  that  one  of  our  well-drilled  military  companies  would  make 
a  poorer  figure  at  the  opening  of  a  campaign,  than  a  body  of  raw 
recruits  who  have  never  handled  a  musket.  Introduce  as  many 
improvements  as  you  please,  but  do  not  repeal  a  system  that 
promises  so  well  as  ours. 

4    ■^»—    > 

The  Militia  System. — Col.  Isaac  H.  Wright's  remarks  upon 
the  militia  system  of  our  State,  as  opposed  to  the  sweeping  de- 
signs of  a  few  fanatical  and  ultra  petitioners,  before  the  legisla- 
ture, was  an  able  effort,  and  should  be  published  for  general  cir- 
culation. Of  late,  it  is  only  when  some  such  important  matter 
comes  up  for  action,  where  great  and  serious  interests  are  in- 
volved, that  this  gentleman  comes  before  the  public.  But  few 
men  in  this  city  or  the  State  have  more  completely  at  command 
oratorical  powers,  or  ability  to  form,  impromptu,  the  most  subtle 
and  convincing  argument.  Col.  Wright  is  a  person  of  large  ex- 
perience, both  in  military  and  civil  life,  and  an  industrious  student 
of  political  economy. 


A  French  Dramatist.— Scribe,  the  popular  French  play- 
wright, has  written  three  hundred  and  fifty  plays,  besides  some 
novels.  For  a  romance  called  Piquillo  AUiaga,  published  in  the 
Siecle  newspaper,  he  received  20,000  crowns,  with  which  he  pur- 
chased a  forest  and  joined  it  to  his  park  at  Serincourt,  under  the 
name  of  Piquillo  Wood.  His  seal  bears  a  pen  with  the  truthful 
motto,  Zndefortuna  ei  Itbertas  {Hence  fortune  and  liberty). 


The  Iron  Ddke's  Bed. — Among  the  curiosities  at  the  Apsley 
House,  a  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is  a  truckle  bed  on 
which  he  slept.  "Why  is  it  so  narrow?"  inquired  a  friend; 
"  there  is  not  room  to  turn  in  it."  *'  Turn  in  it !"  cried  the  duke  ; 
"  when  once  a  man  begins  to  turn  in  his  bed,  it  is  time  to  turn  out." 


Cub  \.. — This  island  is  said  to  be  quiet  at  the  present  time.  Of 
course  the  Cubans  are  loyal  to  the  core,  and  delighted  with  their 
condition  under  the  mild,  paternal  sway  of  General  Concha. 
"  Order  reigns  in  Warsaw  !" 


Natt  Uegister. — We  are  indebted  to  Major  Nicholson,  of 
Washington,  the  publisher,  for  a  copy  of  the  Navy  Register  for 
1855.     It  is  a  valuable  and  reliable  work. 


CITY  SKETCHES. 

We  have  placed  on  our  last  page  a  large  engraving,  designed 
expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  C.  A.  BaiTy,  whose  artistic  pencil  has  so 
frequently  illustrated  our  pages.  "We  have  graphic  tj-pes  of  va- 
rious classes  familiar  to  the  eye  of  the  resident  of  Boston.  In  the 
oval  at  the  top  of  the  page,  is  seen  a  section  of  Washington 
Street,  the  main  artery  of  the  city,  sketched  at  a  time  of  day  when 
the  fullest  tide  of  life  pours  through  its  veins.  The  eye  ranges 
from  Winter  Street  to  the  Old  South,  the  venerable  steeple  of 
which  looks  gravely  down  upon  the  throng  below.  Omnibuses, 
carts,  dogs,  men,  women  and  children  crowd  the  thoroughfare, 
impressing  the  spectator  with  the  painful  conviction  that  the  street 
and  sidewalks  are  not  quite  wide  enough  for  the  accommodation 
of  our  present  population,  and  mai/  be  rather  crowded  on  some 
future4thof  July.  The  objects  on  either  side  of  the  ellipse  indicate 
the  popular  amusements  of  the  day.  Below  we  have  a  group  of 
dock  loafers,  not  inappropriately  designated  "  wharf  rats,"  neither 
of  them  exactly  the  "glass  of  fashion,  or  the  "mould  of  form." 
The  "  children  of  the  poor"  are  seen  collecting  fuel.  Little  that 
is  combustible  escapes  the  vigilance  of  these  ragged  gleaners. 
On  the  wharves  they  sometimes  obtain  other  prizes  than  broken 
boards  and  scattered  dunnage,  such  as  waste  sugar,  molasses,  coffee 
and  other  groceries.  The  latter  articles  are  generally,  however, 
monopolized  by  "  children  of  a  larger  growth."  We  know  one 
old  negro,  engaged  in  the  business  oi  a  "picker  up  of  unconsid- 
ered trifles."  who  professes  to  "fare  sumptuously"  on  his  earn- 
ings in  this  line.  He  once  told  us  that  he  intended  to  send  his 
daughters  to  Paris  to  be  educated,  because  the  standard  of  mental 
culture  was  so  low  in  this  country  !  The  charcoal  vender,  with 
his  not  unmusical  cry,  is  another  familiar  out-door  character. 
The  thoughtless  schoolboy  frequently  disturbs  his  equanimity  by 
inquiring  if  he  vends  chalk — a  sort  of  personal  reflection  on  the 
dinginess  of  his  appearance.  The  emigrant  family,  just  landed 
from  the  packet-ship,  in  their  old  country  dresses,  seems  almost 
to  have  been  daguerreotyped  from  the*  life.  The  "skaters"  is  a 
sketchy  reminiscence  of  the  past  winter.  The  snow-covered 
shanty  might  be  one  of  the  huts  that  linger  on  the  edge  of  Back 
Bay,  soon  to  give  place  to  a  palatial  residence.  The  useful  dust- 
man has  sat  for  his  portrait  to  good  purpose.  Last  of  all  we 
have  the  watchman,  the  nocturnal  sentinel  of  our  repose.  The 
modem  watchman  is  noted  for  the  peculiarity  of  being  wide 
awake.  The  watchmen  of  the  old  school  were  respectable  som- 
nambulists, who  either  crawled  along  the  streets  in  a  state  of  total 
unconsciousness,  or  reclined  in  doorways  in  the  arms  of  "  Mur- 
phy," as  an  example  to  all  peaceable  and  respectable  citizens. 
When  a  burglary  had  been  committed,  or  fire  set  to  a  house,  how 
their  rattles  used  to  give  token  of  their  post  mortem  vigilance  !  But 
our  present  watchmen  actually  deem  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to 
keep  awake !     How  they  have  degenerated  ! 


Spring  Birds. — These  delightful  harbingers  of  the  genial 
season  are  beginning  to  enliven  the  environs.  The  beautiful 
bird,  whose  coat  seems  borrowed  from  the  azure  heaven,  flutters 
about  the  apple  tree  ;  the  dusky  wren  runs  fearlessly  about  the 
door-step,  and  the  bobolink  again  gladdens  ns  w^ith  his  eccentric 
and  brilliant  roulades.  "What  opera  singers  can  excel  or  equal 
them?  Beautifully  does  In-ing  remark:  "  Those  who  have 
passed  the  winter  in  the  country  are  sensible  of  the  delightful 
influences  that  accompany  the  earliest  indications  of  spring  ;  and 
of  these,  none  are  more  delightful  than  the  first  notes  of  the  birds." 


Death  of  the  Czar. — The  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Enssia 
hj  apoplexy,  caused  a  great  excitement  when  it  was  announced  by 
Lord  Clarendon  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Even  then  the  news 
was  doubted  by  many. 


Spiritual  Progressiox. — It  is  estimated  that  in  five  years 
the  number  of  believers  in  spirit  rapping  has  increased  to  about 
three  millions  ! 

MARRIAGES. 


In  this  citv.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Edmunds.  Mr.  Dexter  R.  Deering  to  Miss  Theresa 
A.  Young;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher,  51r.  T.  De  Blois  Peters  to  Miss  Margiii;tt  C. 
Martin,  of  Roxburv;  bv  William  A,  Sillowav,  E?q..  Mr.  Stephen  T.  Andrews 
to  Miss  Olive  A.  Eatche'lder;  by  Rev.  Dr.  CaJdicott.  Mr.  Smith  B.  Harrington, 
of  Hardwick,  vt.,  to  Miss  Kate  W.  Brown;  by  Henry  TJpham,  Esq,,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Brovm  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Lewis. — At  CharJestomi,  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Ilutchins. 
Mr.  Sewall  D.  Tibbctts  to  Mi5«  Melissa  Hammond;  Mr.  Charles  H.  T.iyIor  to 
MiiS  Helen  L.  Burrell.— At  Dorchester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  J.  Amory  Davis, 
of  Boston,  to  Miss  France."  E.  Amorv. — At  West  Xewlon,  bv  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert, 
BIr.  John  C.  Garland  to  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Ames,  both  of  iTaltham.— At  Sa- 
lem, by  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Geoi^  EUwood  to  Mis.*  Esther  H.aniiltoo  ;  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Richards,  Mr.  Edwin  Erackett,  of  Lynn,  (o  Miss  I.iura  J.  Litchfield,  of 
Pittsfield,  Tt. — At  Danversport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Putnam,  Mr.  James  Barnett,  of 
Danvers,  to  Miss  Ann  Wood,  of  Andover. — At  Lowell,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brewster, 
Mr.  Geoi^e  L.  Taylor  to  Miss  Augusta  J.  Colton. — At  Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
James.  Dr,  Julius  Y.  Dewey,  of  Montpelier.  Tt.,  to  Mrs  S,  Elizabeth  G.  Lilley. 
— At  Springfield,  by  Rev.  Mr  Tiffany.  Mr.  Julian  J.  Anderson,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Le  Gro. — At  Edgartown.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Rcvnolds.  of 
Ct..  to  Mi.*^  Puella  S.  Cleveland.— At  Vitt^field,  by  Rev.  Dr,  Porter,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Powell  to  Miss  Martha  Jones.     , 


E  AT  H  S. 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Horn,  23;  Mr,  Jo.«iah  Breed,  formerly  of  Salem, 
78;  Mrs.  Lucy,  vrife  of  Mr.  Richard  Nutter.  So:  Rev.  Frederick  f.  Gniv.5!; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  S2;  Mrs.  Rebecca  McDonald.  79;  Mr  rhri.'topher  Hart, 
57;  Mr  James  G.  Heath;  Mr,  James  Brown,  of  the  firni  t  1  ittle.  Brown  fc 
Co.;  Mr.  John  Osterberg.  43.— At  Roxburv,  Mr.  John  r.dford.  a  well- 
known  merchaDt  of  Boston,  70  — AtCharlestown.  Mi.ssM.iry  A.  Kelley,21. — ,\t 
CambriJgeporf.  Mr.  James  M.  Stuart.  SO. — At  Jamaic.T.  Plain.  Mrs,  Sarah,  wife 
of  Rev.  .lohn  .\llen.61.— At  South  Maiden.  Widow  Esther  Sargent.  70.- At 
Natick.  Mrs.  Almira,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Coolidgo.  81- — At  Salem.  I!tv.  James 
Flint,  D.D.;  Mrs  Ma^^- Sullivan.  SO:  Mrs.  Cordelia  Buniham.  63  — At  North 
Danvers.  Mr.  Charles  Osgood  Dale.  32.— At  Lvnn,  Widow  Nancy  B.  Rhodes, 
66;  Miss  Alice  Johnson.  22;  Jliss  Mildred  Curtis.  26:  Sirs.  Arnie  L.  Swain, 
29.— At  Ipswich.  Oapt.  Charles  Trcsdwell,  66 —At  Wenham.  Dea.  Nathaniel 
Kimball.So.— At  Topsfield,  Mr.  Solomon  Avcrill,  S6;  Mrs.  Hebroca  I-ike.  Oil. 
—At  BoltOD.  Mr.  Oliver  Nourse.  SO. — At  Ncwhuryporr.  Miss  Marv  Jam?  F. 
Chase.  50.— At  Westfield,  Widow  Esther  Shepard.  S6.— At  Tolland.  Mr.  Heniy 
Bliss.  90— At  North  Adams.  Mr.  Hezekiah  Murdick,  65  —At  Pittsfield.  Capt. 
John  Dickinson.  86  —At  Portland.  Me.,  Capt.  Wm.  Adie.  58;  Eldtr  Clement 
Phinnev,  74.— At  Sanford.  Me.,  Mrs.  J.,  widow  of  the  laic  Rev.  Samuel  Jatk- 
pon.  of  Eaton.  N.IL,  S'J.— At  Port  Huron.  Mich..  Feb.  16th,  Sirs.  Alniini  P. 
Tyler,  wife  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Brown,  formerly  of  Greenville,  5Itune.  23. 
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TRLVL  Of  THE  STE.A3r  FIRE  EXGIXE. 

Great  coriositr  was  felt  to  witness  the  per- 
formance of  the  new  steam  fire  en^ne,  ililes 
Greenwood,  an  accurate  delineation  and  de- 
scription of  which  we  presented  to  our  read- 
ers in  No.  2  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
Pictorial.  When  it  was  understood  that 
the  machine  had  been  damag-ed  on  its  way 
hitherto  by  eocountering  a  bridge  on  the 
railroad,  great  disappointment  was  felt 
tfaronghout  the  city,  as  it  was  supposed 
that  an  exhibition  of  its  powers  would  be 
postponed  for  a  long  while.  This,  however, 
wa»  not  the  case.  The  damage  was  speed- 
ily repaired,  and  on  Saturday,  the  3d  inst., 
a  trial  was  made  of  it  in  the  presence  of  the 
city  authorities  and  a  very  large  concourse 
of  citizens  attracted  to  the  spot  by  curiosity. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Laita,  of  Cincinnati,  the  inventor 
of  the  machine,  accompanied  it  to  Boston, 
and  witnessed  its  success.  This  gentleman 
is  a  practical  mechanic,  but  he  has  profound- 
ly studied  the  theory  and  science  of  me- 
chanics, and  his  inventive  genius,  aided  by 
study  and  skill,  has  met  with  its  reward. 
This  invention  may  be  said  to  have  devel- 
oped a  new  principle  in  the  generation  of 
steam,  that  of  exposing  a  small  quantity  of 
water  to  a  lai^e  quantity  of  fire — die  reverse 
of  the  old  method.  The  principle  is  sus- 
ceptible of  extensive  application.  The 
"Miles  Greenwood  "-is  not  so  large  as  the 
first  built  for  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  but  it 
is  said  to  be  equally  effective.  Its  weight  is 
eight  thousand  pounds.  There  are  two  hose 
carriages  connected  with  it,  with  a  thousand 
feet  of  hose  each.  Pour  horses  to  the  en- 
gine and  one  to  each  hose-carriage  are 
thought  suflScient.  Ten  men  compose  the 
entire  company.  The  running  gear  consists 
of  one  wheel  in  front  of  and  turning  under 
the  apparatus,  and  two  hind  wheels.  Its 
general  appearance  has  been  aptly  described 
as  a  "  cross  between  a  locomotive  and  a 
velocipede."  On  the  front  of  the  engine  a 
large  cylindrical  vessel  runs  around  the  top, 
and  contains  water  for  supplying  the  boiler, 
which  is  situated  at  the  rear,  where  the  fires 
are  located.  Between  the  back  of  the  boiler 
and  the  water  chamber  lie  all  the  pumps 
and  machinery  by  which  the  engine  is  oper- 
ated. Stretching  across  the  rear  of  the  boil- 
er, so  that  the  engineer  in  charge  has  his 
back  to  the  front  of  the  machine,  three  up- 
right air  vessels  monopolize  the  space,  and 
immediately  adjoining  them  the  pumps  per- 
form their  revolutions.  The  steam  cylinder 
is  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  and  two  fett 
stroke.  The  fire  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  en- 
gine with  an  ample  grate  to  secure  a  draft 
of  air,  above  which  is  the  boiler — simply  a 
range  of  pipes  like  the  steam  pipes  in  build- 
ings warmed  by  steam.  The  fire,  when 
kindled,  flames  around  these,  bringing  them  in  a  short  time  to  the 
degree  of  heat  necessary  for  the  generation  of  steam,  and  when  at 
this  heat,  the  water  is  let  into  the  boiler  or  pipe  and  is  at  once 
converted  into  steam.  Length  of  pipe  i^  equivalent  to  surface, 
and  by  this  means  sufficient  steam  is  obtained  to  work  the  forcin«^ 
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pumps.  Upon  the  sides  of  the  engine  are  two  large  suction  hose, 
which  by  a  simple  mechanical  arrangement  may  be  swung  around 
in  any  direction,  and  which,  when  not  in  use,  are  laid  in  such  po- 
sitions that  they  appear  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  engine.  Four 
streams  of  water  may  be  thrown  at  a  time,  or  a  less  number  if 


required.  For  the  trial  a  large  space  was 
roped  off  at  the  comer  of  Tremont  and 
Park  Streets,  and  only  those  fumished  with 
cards  of  invitation,  including  engine  com- 
panies 2,  7  and  12,  and  hydrant  companies 
1  and  3  were  admitted  to  the  enclosure. 
The  engine  companies  were  selected  to  com- 
pete with  the  steam  machine.  Mr.  Latta 
acted  in  person  as  engineer.  The  fire  was 
lighted  at  three  o'clock  precisely;  in  five 
minutes  the  blower  began  to  work  by  the 
action  of  the  steam ;  in  six  minutes  thirty 
seconds  the  piston  began  to  move,  and  ia 
thirty  seconds  after  that  the  water  streamed 
from  the  nozzle  of  the  hos3.  The  steamer 
first  discharged  water  in  two  single  streams 
through  seventy-Kve  feet  of  hose,  three- 
fourths  inch  pipes  —  afterwards  a  single 
stream  was  thrown  through  one  hundred 
feet  of  hose.  With  forty  feet  of  hose  the 
hand  engines  beat  the  steamer  in  height,  but 
the  quantity  and  continuity  of  the  "  Miles 
Greenwood's  "  streams  were  superior.  The 
third  trial  was  through  a  diamond  shaped 
pips  nozzle,  against  which  No.  7  played 
through  a  blunderbuss  pipe  of  one  and  one- 
eighth  inch.  The  steam  fireman  in  this 
instance  proved  its  superiority.  The  fourth 
trial  was  throwing  four  streams  against  two 
of  No.  7's.  This  performance  told  well  for 
bone  and  sinew.  Further  experiments  were 
not  tried  because  the  water  was  so  much 
lowered  in  the  reservoir.  The  exhibition, 
however,  was  entirely  satisfactory,  and  con- 
vinced many  of  the  spectators  of  the  utility 
of  the  machine  who  had  previously  doubted 
the  expediency  of  its  purchase.  The  pur- 
chase of  an  engine  made  in  Cincinnati,  re- 
minds us  that  in  1818  an  engine  was  built 
here  for  that  city.  The  first  engine  made  in 
this  country  was  manufactured  in  Lynn,  by 
a  man  named  Jenks,  for  the  town  of  Boston. 
Whenever  a  fire  alarm  is  given  we  notice  an 
unusual  alacrity  on  the  part  of  the  hand 
engines,  all  the  boys  being  anxious  to  "  get 
ahead  of  the  steamer."  At  the  same  time 
.there  seems  to  be  a  cheerful  acknowledge- 
ment that  the  machine  is  precisely  what  is 
needed.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  exertion  of 
human  power,  while  the  "  steamer "  can 
continue  untiringly,  day  after  day,  if  need 
be,  so  long  as  there  is  fire  to  warm  and  wa- 
ter to  quench  its  thirst.  Mr.  Latta,  the  in- 
ventor, has  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
true  genius.  He  lectured  before  our  citizens 
previous  to  leaving,  and  expressed  his  opin- 
ion that  steam  power  was  yet  in  its  infancy. 
There  is  no  question,  we  think,  that  steam 
will  yet  be  made  to  do  harder  work  than  any 
heretofore  imposed  on  it,  and  that  its  useftii- 
ness  will  be  extended  by  a  great  economy  of 
fuel,  of  which  Mr.  Latta  has  shown  the  pos- 
sibility. This  steam  fire  engine  was  exhib- 
ited in  New  York,  on  the-way  hither,  with  the  same  results  which 
attended  the  display  in  Boston,  though  the  New  York  hand  en- 
gine threw  a  higher  stream,  yet  in  volume,  force  ai;d  continuity, 
the  "  steamer  ""  was  thought  to  be  most  decidedly  superior  to  siil 
others,  and  an  invaluable  aid  at  fires. 


[See  page  203.] 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATUR.\li  HISTORY. 

The  first  of  oar  present  series  of  illustrations  of  natural  history 
represents  the  Hawk  Owl,  a  bird  that  exhibits  that  peculiar  air  of 
wisdom  common  to  its  family,  of  which  there  are  many  species. 
The  large  round  head  and  enormous  eyes  belong  to  all  of  them. 
The  size  of  the  eves  enables  them  to  receive  every  ray  of  light,  so 
that  they  ore  capable  of  pursuing  their  prey  when  the  eyes  of  other 
animals  cannot  penetrate  the  darkness.  The  power  of  vision  13 
also  increased  by  the  manner  in  which  the  eye  is  fixed  in  a  bony 
socket,  like  a  watchmaker's  glass ;  their  power  of  hearing  is  also 
very  acute.  The  feathers,  thick  and  downy,  protect  them  against 
cold,  and  also  render  the  movements  of  their  wings  inaudible  to 
the  wariest  mouse.  The  specimen  before  us  is  the  Hawk  or 
Canada  Owl,  tlie  head  of  which  is  not  so  round  as  that  of  other 
owls,  while  it  is  also  distinguished  by  its  hunting  its  prey  in  the 
daytime.  It  builds  in  trees,  and  lays  two  white  eggs.  Its  length 
is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches.  They  feed  on  small  birds, 
mice,  bats  and  moths^  swallowing  them  entire  and  casting  up  the 
indigestible  parts  in  the  form  of  small  balls.  Owls  are  found  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  species  in 
America,  some  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  others  to  the  two  con- 
tinents. The  bam  owl,  also  called  the  common  screech  or  white 
owl,  is  the  most  common,  and  found  all  over  the  world.  "  In  Eu- 
rope it  chiefly  frequents  inhabited  districts,  and  deposits  from 
two  to  six  eggs  in  a  hole  in  the  wall,  under  the  eaves  of  buildings, 
in  decayed  trees,  etc.,  without  any  formal  nest.  It  usually  haunts 
(inrches,  towers,  barns,  maltings,  farm-houses,  etc.  In  a  state  of 
nature,  it  generally  leaves  its  haunts  about  twilight,  skimming 
along  the  ground,  exploring  the  neighboring  woods  for  prey,  and 
returning  before  sunrise,  making  a  sort  of  blowing  noise,  like  the 
snoring  of  a  man  with  his  mouth  open.  When  it  flies  or  alights, 
it  doles  out  certain  lugubrious  notes,  which,  added  to  the  solem- 
nty  of  the  scene,  especially  when  near  churchyards,  often  inspire 
awe  and  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  ignortint."     The  second 


IDI>E\FILD. 

Idlewild,  the  garden  home  of  N.  P.  Willis,  is  situated  on  the 
■western  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  a  few  miles  south  of  New- 
bnrgh.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  are  many  beautiful  country 
seats,  including,  among  others,  those  of  J.  T.  Hcadley,  the  artist 
Durand,  and  the  late  lamented  Downing,  all  of  which  are  adorned 
by  rare  embellishments  of  art.  But  Idlewild,  situated  amid  the 
most  lovely  scenery  of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  Kiver,  is  the  most 
beautiful  country  seat  in  the  region.  The  domain  compnses 
about  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  which,  when  they  came  Into 
possession  of  Willis,  were  clothed  in  a  dense  black  forest  of 
cedars,  firs  and  pines,  and  other  mountain  trees,  as  wild  and  thick 
as  when  the  Indian  war-whoop  echoed  through  their  shades.  The 
grounds  possess  a  great  variety  of  surface,  scene  and  prospect, 
and  the  fine  taste  of  Willis  has  seized  upon  every  opportunity  to 
enhance  the  charms  which  nature  has  grouped  in  such  harmonious 
contrast.  Running  diagonally  through  the  estate  is  a  broad, 
deep  glen,  over  whose  rocky  bottom  flows  a  clear  cold  stream  of 
water.  Willis,  by  means  of  .iutting  rocks  and  artificial  dams,  ha3 
broken  this  stream  into  singing  cascades  and  murmuring  water- 
falls. In  one  place  he  has  Inred  a  portion  of  the  waters  from 
their  channel  to  till  a  pond  for  his  gold  lish.  In  another,  he  has 
taken  half  the  stream  to  form  the  shooting  jets  of  a  fountain  ;  and 
still  further  down  the  glen  he  has  checked  its  flow,  and  swollen  it 
into  a  miniature  lake  for  his  little  boat.  At  several  points  along 
the  stream  he  has  thrown  rustic  bridges  from  bank  to  bank.  The 
view  from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  glen  upward,  through  the 
deep  vista  of  the  trees  joining  their  branches  over  head,  is  said  to 
be  very  beautiful.  It  resembles  a  vaulted  cathedral;  and  the 
imaginative  eye  may  behold  in  the  large  brown  stones,  with  their 
mossy  sides,  which  are  scattered  in  picturesque  confusion  through- 
out the  scene,  gray,  cowled  monks,  counting  their  beads  for  ves- 
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cidse.  Many  naturalists  think  the  Psittacidse  ought  to  form 
an  order  by  themselves.  The  constraction  of  the  bill  in 
this  family  is  very  peculiar.  As  its  curved  tip  would  pre- 
vent the  bird  from  opening  it  wide  enough  to  admit  its 
food,  the  upper  mandible  is  united  to  the  skull  by  means  of 
a  sort  of  huge  joint  of  equal  strength  and  flexibility.  When 
climbing  among  the  branches  of  trees,  they  make  use  of 
their  hooked  bill  to  enable  them  to  ascend,  as  well  as  when 
descending.  The  Goliah  Aratoo  is  the  Microglossits  Aiterri- 
mus  of  Viellot,  and  is  described  by  that  naturalist  as  differ- 
ing from  the  family  to  which  it  belongs  in  the  structure  of 
its  tongue,  which  Mr.  Levailliant  aptly  likens  to  the  trunk 
of  an  elephant.  The  bird  is  larger  than  the  great  red  Ma- 
caw. The  entire  plumage  is  black,  glossed  with  a  greenish 
gray.  The  head  is  ornamented  by  a  large  en  st  of  long, 
pendulous  feathers,  which  it  has  the  power  of  erecting  at 
will.  The  orbits  and  cheeks  are  of  deep  red  color,  and  the 
bill  is  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and  will  crack  the  hard- 
est fruit  stones  ;  when  the  kernel  is  detached,  the  bird  does 
not  crush  and  swallow  them  in  large  fragments,  but  scrapes 
them  with  the  lower  mandible  to  the  finest  pulp,  thus  differ- 
ing from  its  congeners  in  the  mode  of  taking  the  food  ;  the 
legs  are  naked  a  little  way  above  the  tarsal  joint;  the  tarse 
themselves  are  short.  In  its  manners,  it  is  mild  and  fami- 
liar, and,  when  approached,  raises  a  cry  which  may  be 
compared  to  a  hoarse  croaking.  This  cry  appears  to  ema- 
nate from  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  for  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible motion  of  the  tongue.  In  its  gait,  it  resembles  the 
rook,  and  walks  much  better  than  most  of  this  climbing 
family.  The  fourth  specimen  of  onr  series,  the  Australian 
Ant-Eater,  is  a  curious  animal.  The  singularities  of  struc- 
ture which  distinguish  the  Echidna  Bi/strix  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  elongated  muzzle,  .and  the  worm-like,  retractile 
tongue,  by  which  the  nose  is  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
a  spy — a  searcher  for  the  ants  on  which  it  lives,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  trap  for  their  capture  ;  and  also  in  the  digging 
feet,  by  which  the  burrows  made  to  protect  the  helpless 
animal  are  excavated. 


engraving  is  the  King  Penguin. 
This  bird  has  been  by  most  writers 
confounded  with  the  Great  Auk 
(a!ca  impennis).  Mr.  6.  Bennett, 
in  describing  an  ornithological  vis- 
it to  Macquarrie  Island,  says  the 
number  of  these  birds  collected  to- 
gether in  this  spot  is  immense; 
but  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  guess  at  it  with  any  approach 
to  truth,  as,  daring  the  whole  day 
and  night,  thirty  or  fort}'  thousand 
of  them  are  continually  landing, 
and  an  equal  number  going  to  sea. 
Captain  James  Ross,  the  intrepid 
navigator,  found  them  in  very 
great  numbers  in  the  course  of  his 
voyage ;  and  they  became,  from 
the  unconthness  of  their  figures, 
a  source  of  much  merriment  to  the 
sailors,  who,  however,  turned  them 
to  good  account  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  what,  in  the  South  Seas, 
was  not  an  unsavory  dish — auk- 
pie  being  esteemed  a  great  deli- 
cacy. We  suspect,  however,  that 
it  needs  the  sauce  of  a  nautical 
appetite  to  make  it  seductive  to 
the  palate.  The  height  of  the  pen- 
guin is  about  four  feet ;  its  colors 
blue,  yellow,  gray  and  black,  are 
finely  contrasted.  The  feathers 
are  thick  and  compact,  and  in  some 
cases  homy,  foi"ming  a  warm  water- 
proof clothing  admirably  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  climate 
the  bird  inhabits,  as  well  as  to  its 
amphibious  manner  of  li^e.  We 
cannot  say  that'  our  third  bird  is 
very  graceful  or  engaging  in  ap- 
pearance. The  huge  bill,  the  gro- 
tesque expression,  together  mth 
its  huge  cravat  of  feathers  is  sim- 
ply ludicrous.  It  belongs  to  the 
parrot  tribe,  and  is  found  in  the 
island  of  Papua  and  other  places. 
It  belongs  to  the  family  of  Psitta- 
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per  prayers.  The  ground  is  inter- 
sected in  almost  every  practicable 
direction  by  carriage  roads,  and 
Darrow  foot  paths  wind  around  the 
side  of  the  steep  cliffs,  araid  thick- 
ets of  cedars  and  pines,  clomps  of 
fir  and  weeping  larches,  and  soli- 
tary old  oaks,  the  majestic  raon- 
arohs  of  the  forest.  The  house  19 
situated  on  a  high  point,  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  noble  Hud- 
son on  the  east,  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  Highlands  on  the 
south,  and  on  the  north  and  west 
a  thick  mass  of  trees,  streams,  and 
ruined  hamlet  cottages.  It  is 
built  in  the  Enjjlish  villa  style, 
with  piazzas  and  deep  bay  win- 
dows facing  the  river,  and  abounds 
in  gable  roofs,  with  oriole  and 
donner  windows  jutting  out,  and 
clustering  chimneys  terminating 
the  pinnacles.  The  interior  is 
adormd  with  rare  curiosities,  col- 
lected in  Europe  and  America — 
paintings  of  distinguished  person- 
ages, landscapes,  statuary  and  cn- 
■gravings  in  rich  profusion. — Rock- 
esX&r  Observer. 


THE    AUSTRALIAN    ANT-EAT  EU. 


BOYS  AND  BIRDS. 

"  In  travelling  in  New  Hamp- 
shire from  Franconia  to  the  Coo- 
uccticut  River,"  said  a  gentleman, 
*'  I  noted  the  birds'  nests  upon  the 
trees  that  stood  by  the  roadside, 
and  felt  delighted'  with  the  evi- 
dence which  they  gave  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  mothers  and  chil- 
dren who  lived  thei-e.  I  noticed 
the  nest  of  a  bird  within  three  feet 
of  the  front  door  of  a  dwelling. 
How  confident  was  tliat  dear  little 
bird  !  Well  did  it  know  that  the 
good  mother  of  that  household  had 
trained  up  her  children  in  the  way 
ihey  should  go." 
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B.\XLOr'S  PICTORIAI.   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


EDITORLVJj  aiEXA^VGE, 

The  barbarous  practice  of  cock-fighting,  so  general  in  Cuba  and 
Spain,  was  a  custom  in  verr  ancient  times.  It  was  practised  at 
Home  four  hundred  years  before  Christ. The  Church  of  Eng- 
land, says  the  Toronto  Colonist,  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  in 
Ireland.  During  the  past  year,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
of  that  country  made  grants  for  the  building  of  twenty-five  new 
chttKrhes  (the  Largest  pre\ious  number  was  ten),  and  for  repairs 
in  930  already  erected.  Eor  the  former  there  was  an  appropria- 
tion of  £  15,030,  and  for  the  latter,  £31,261. A  secret  associa- 
tion has  been  formed  in  Albany,  called  "  The  Rabbits." Mr. 

Joseph  G.  Shands,  of  St.  Louis,  has  invented  a  new  and  ingenious 
application  of  the  common  paddle-wheel,  in  which  all  the  shock 
of  the  dip,  and  the  weight  of  the  lift  of  the  common  propeller,  or 
paddle-wheel  now  in  use,  are  avoided.  "Whilst  the  wheel  is 
revoUnng,  the  paddles  are  always  at  right  angles  with  the  water, 

and  vertical  to  the  shaft  around  which  they  revolve. The 

amount  of  capital  invested  in  railroads  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, is  $59,030,498. A  new  bullet,  the  invention  of  Sir.  N. 

G.  Sanntoun,  C.  E.,  has  been  tested  at  one  of  the  poUce-staiions, 
Liverpool.  liVhon  fired,  it  expands  from  2-t  inches  to  30  inches, 
and  acts  as  a  sword,  cutting  horizontally  throughout  the  whole  of 
its  course.  These  bullets  are  made  of  brass,, and  resemble,  in 
some  respects,  the  Minie  rifle  ball ;  they  require  no  change  of  the 

fire-arms  now  in  nse. It  is  stated  that  the  Ker.  F.  T.  Gray's 

life  was  insured  for  540,000. The  Exeter  News  Letter  eays, 

that  for  some  six  weeks  past,  five  men  have  been  industriously 
digging  for  gold  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Strathara,  under  the 
direction  of  a  woman  from  Portsmouth,  who  pretends  to  have  dis- 
covered, by  means  of  a  divining  rod,  the  precise  locality  of  the 
precious  metal.  — —  Sir  Isaac  Newton  confessed  "  Paradise  Lost " 

to  be  a  fine  poem,  though  it  proved  nothing. Gas,  for  the 

purpose  of  lighting  the  public  streets,  was  not  used  until  as  late 
as  1809  in  London,  and  did  not  become  general  there  until  1815. 

Now  the  smallest  cities  arc  thns  lighted. The  Atlantic  and 

St.  Lawrence  Railroad  is  leased  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Company 

for  999  years. The  Cleveland  Herald  says,  "  VTe  have  serious 

fears  that  peaches  have  been  injured  by  the  unparalleled  severity 
of  the  weather.  A  fruit-grower  in  East  Cleveland  reports  his 
peaches  killed  upoifceleven  trees  out  of  twelve  examined.  In  the 
city,  from  a  slight  examination,  we  think  enough  fruit  buds  are 
alive  to  secure  a  fair  yield,  but  an  unusual  amount  of  wood  is 

killed,  even  branches  of  two  years'  growth." The  legislature 

of  Indiana  has  passed  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  geological  survey  of 

the  State. At  Metz,  on  the   1st  of  January,  the  Rhine  was 

completely  frozen  over  to  a  considerable  thickness.  To  com- 
memorate the  event,  the  coopers  of  the  town  constructed  a  huge 
cask  on  the  ice,  and  afterwards  paraded  through  the  town  in  a  car, 
drawn  by  six  horses,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  and  followed 

by  the  whole  corporation  of  coopers,  carrying  their  banner. A 

German  opera  is  announced  at  Niblo's. The  Ohio  State  Jour- 
nal says,  that  Major  Cunningham,  Paymaster  of  the  United  States 
Army,  has  been  robbed  by  some  of  the  ladrones  about  Santa  Fe, 
of  $40,000  in  gold  and  silver.     He  offers  a  reward  of  S2500  for  the 

recovery  of  the  money  and  the  conviction  of  the  robbers. Mr. 

Beibel,  a  German  barber,  was  fined  in  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  lately,  for 
shaving  some  of  his  customers  on  the  Sunday  previous.     Fine 

and  costs  amounted  to  S6. It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that 

Jeddo,  capital  of  the  Japanese  empire,  is  as  large  and  populous  as 
the  city  of  London,  England;  and  in  wealth,  it  surpasses  any  city 

in  the  known  world. H.  W.  Taft,  Esq.,  an  old  and  very  much 

respected  citizen  of  Sunderland,  was  lately  re-elected  town  clerk 

of  that  town  for  the  fortitth  time. According  to  the  Liverpool 

Journal,  "splicing  the  main  brace  "  on  a  temperance  ship  means 
getting  married.  Everywhere  else,  it  is  imbibing  the  "  O,  be  joy- 
ful."  Edgar  A.  Poe's  "  Raven  "  has  been  denounced  as  Per- 
sian. This  is  a  shameful  libel  on  a  respectable  American  bird; 
and  the  most  eminent  literary  authorities  flatly  disown  that  fowl 
as-Persian. 


A  Chinese  Papeb. — Abbe  Hue,  in  his  '*  Chinese  Empire," 
tells  us  that  the  Pekin  Gazette  is  printed  daily,  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  contains  60  or  70  pages.  The  subscription  is  about  12  francs 
a  year;  and  it  is  a  most  interesting  collection,  and  very  useful  in 
making  one  acquainted  with  the  Chinese  empire.  It  gives  a 
sketch  of  public  affairs  and  remarkable  events;  memorials  and 
petitions  presented  to  the  emperor,  and  his  answers  to  them;  his 
instructions  to  his  mandarins  and  the  people  ;  judicial  proceedings, 
with  the  principal  condemnations  and  pardons  granted  by  the 
emperor ;  and  also  a  summary  of  the  deliberations  of  the  sovereign 
courts.  The  principal  articles,  and  all  the  public  documents,  are 
represented  in  the  official  gazettes  of  the  provinces. 


A  New  Plat. — "  The  Spirit  of  '76  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  na- 
tional play,  which  is  to  be  brought  out  in  New  York  in  April, 
Mrs.  Hayne  (Julia  Dean)  is  expected  to  take  the  part  of  the  hero- 
ine. The  play  gives  some  of  the  most  stirring  incidents  of  our 
revolution,  and  introduces  the  most  prominent  of  the  martyrs  of 
liberty.  The  scenes  are  laid  principally  in  Philadelphia  and  the 
fields  of  Valley  Forge. 

«  ■■^  » 

'  Lake  Commebce. — The  Buffalo  Republic  says  that  there  are 
now  in  commission,  on  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  Superior,  St. 
Clair,  Erie,  Ontario  and  Champlain,  110  side  wheel  steamers,  97 
propellers,  33  barques,  101  brigs,  629  schooners,  and  216  sloops 
and  scows,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  237,830  tons,  and 
being  valued  at  810,185,000. 


illapsii)£   ©atljcrmgs. 


Statue  of  Fraxklix. — The  statue  of  Franklin  which  is  now 
being  modelled  by  Greenough  for  Boston  people,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  will  soon  be  sent  to  the  foundry. 


The  number  of  convicts  at  present  within  the  walls  of  the  state 
prison  at  Auburn,  N.  T.,  is  seven  hundred  forty-seven. 

Within  the  past  four  months,  nearly  S11,000  worth  of  liqnor 
has  been  sold  by  the  Hartford  agent. 

Central  Bridge  Corporation,  in  Lowell,  has  been  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  S2000  for  not  lighting  the  bridge. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  five  hundred  and  seven  prisoners  in 
the  state  prison  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  the  largest  number  ever 
confined  within  the  walls  of  that  prison  at  one  time. 

About  fifty  editors,  reporters  and  publishers  of  newspapers  in 
New  York,  have  formed  a  Journalists'  Club,  with  rooms  on  Broad- 
way, for  social  intercourse. 

The  amount  of  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage  in 
the  United  States,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1853,  was  4,613,574;  in 
Great  Britain,  3,730,087  tons. 

The  omnibuses;  running  between  Boston  and  the  towns  in  the 
vicinity,  have  been  reaping  a  golden  harvest  in  consequence  of  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  season  tickets  on  most  of  the  railroads. 

The  ice  companies  of  New  York  have  harvested  about  three 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  excellent  ice.  This  is  about  the  same 
amount  as  was  housed  last  season. 

"Wild  ducks  are  plenty  in  the  American  Bottom,  opposite  St. 
Louis.  The  lakes  and  streams  back  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the 
river  arc  said  to  be  swarming  with  ducks,  that  have  just  appeared 
there  in  numbers  almost  approaching  to  myriads. 

The  New  Haven  Palladium  says  the  nest  of  young  incendiaries 
and  burglars  which  the  police  have  very  much  disturbed,  was 
bound  together  by  the  most  solemn  obligations,  and  that  tbe  pen- 
alty for  disclosure  of  its  operations  or  members,  was  death. 

The  Namasket  Gazette  speaks  of  the  great  buttonwood  trees 
planted  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Roland 
Thatcher,  the  first  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Ware- 
ham,  and  says  they  are  yet  strong  as  ever. 

The  Jacksonville,  Florida,  News,  has  been  shown  a  lemon 
grown  upon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Johns  River,  which  measured 
eleven  inches  in  circamfcvence.  Among  quite  a  large  lot  there 
were  few  less  than  nine  inches  in  circumfert:nce. 

In  New  York,  March  5th,  a  man  who  was  snfi"ering  from  rheu- 
matism undertook  to  bathe  his  legs  in  camphene.  While  so  doino- 
the  camphene  took  fire  from  a  lamp,  and  he  was  so  severely 
burned  that  he  died  shortly  after. 

A  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Kanzas  Territory,  has  built  a  prairie  ship, 
or  wagon,  to  be  propelled  by  wind,  in  which  he  proposes,  with 
thirty  companions,  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
next  June. 

The  new  uniform  for  the  police  in  Philadelphia  consists  of  a  fine 
silk  hat  with  the  crown  and  about  one  and  a  half  inch  of  the 
body  covered  with  patent  leather,  after  the  style  of  the  London 
police. 

There  are  six  manufactories  of  woven  suspenders  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  five  are  in  Connecticut  and  one  at  Eastharapton, 
JIass.  The  amount  of  capital  employed  at  these  establishments 
is  S49l,000. 

Tbe  whole  county  of  Apalachicola,  in  Florida,  has  but  seven 
hundred  twenty-one  inhabitants  ;  and  the  mail  sent  from  Apalach- 
icola on  the  25th  February  numbered  four  hundred  ninety-seven 
letters — pretty  good  evidence  of  the  intelligence  of  the  citizens. 

At  Indian  River,  Me.,  on  the  29th  February,  a  daughter  of 
Barnabas  Leighton,  fifteen  years  of  age,  got  asleep  while  sittino- 
near  the  fire,  when  her  clothes  caught  fire,  and  she  was  burned  so 
badly  that  she  lived  but  a  short  time. 

It  is  said  that  since  Mayor  Wood  came  into  office,  the  number 
of  children  committed  to  the  New  York  Asylum  for  Juvenile  De- 
linquents has  decreased  eighty  eight  per  cent.,  and  is  still  decreas- 
ing.    At  this  rate,  the  institution  may  ultimately  be  closed. 

There  are  now  in  the  almshouse  at  Northampton,  thirteen  per- 
sons, eight  of  whom  are  upwards  of  seventy  years  old.  The  ag- 
gregate age  of  these  eight  is  six  hundred  fifty -eight;  and  the  old- 
est among  them,  Mr.  Peter  Princely,  is  one  hundred  ten  years  of 
age. 

Messrs.  Heine  and  Brown,  artists  of  the  Japan  expedition,  are 
getting  ready  for  publication,  by  the  authority  of  the  secretary 
of  the  navy  and  Commodore  Perry,  a  series'  of  pictures  (with 
scenery,  costumes,  etc.,  from  drawings  and  daguerreotypes),  in  the 
best  style  of  lithography,  in  colors. 

The  bark  of  the  great  California  tree  is  about  to  be  erected,  for 
a  short  time,  in  tbe  New  York  Park.  It  is  thirty  feet  in  diameter 
and  ninety  feet  high,  and  its  erection  will  require  the  labor  of  ten 
men  for  at  least  ten  days.  In  May  it  is  to  be  shipped  for  the  Paris 
Exhibition. 

One  Sunday  evening,  lately,  in  New  York,  three  harbor  thieves 
were  discovered  stealing  butter  from  a  barge.  Two  of  them  made 
their  escape  by  running,  and  the  third  rushed  to  his  boat  and 
leaped  into  it  with  so  much  force  as  to  stave  a  hole  through  the 
bottom.     The  boat  filled  and  sunk,  and  the  thief  was  drowned. 

Fort  Mifflin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  is  dismantled  and 
the  troops  have  gone  West  to  fight  the  Indians,  the  guns  have 
been  dismounted,  and  but  one  man  is  kept  there  to  prevent  dep- 
redations. The  fortress,  though  a  second-class  stronghold,  is  said 
to  be  admirably  constructed  and  very  strong. 

George  Catlin,  the  famous  Indian  portrait  painter,  and  cham- 
pion of  the  red  men,  has  been  heard  from  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  Amazon,  painting  the  portraits  and  taking  notes  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  uncouth  tribes  in  those  regions,  lately  made  so  inter- 
esting by  the  reports  of  Lieutenants  Hcmdon  and  Gibbon. 

The  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Chronicle  says  :  "  Upon  striking  a 
balance  in  our  Homicide  Calendar  for  1354.  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  one  person  of  six  hundred  in  California  will  be  killed 
by  his  neighbor  in  1855.  In  one  half  of  the  cases,  the  weapons 
will  be  revolvers  ;  in  one  fourth,  knives  ;  and  in  the  other  fourth 
guns  or  other  weapons.     The  prospect  is  a  comfortable  one. 

Advices  from  Mexico  to  Feb.  19tb,  represent  Santa  Anna  as 
daily  losing  ground,  and  Alvarez  as  steadily  gaining.  It  is  said 
Santa  Anna  holds  several  steamers  ready  to  receive  him  on  the 
approach  of  the  revolutionists.  He  has  sent  out  of  the  country 
what  he  could  of  the  S7 ,000,000  received  from  the  United  States, 
together  with  all  bis  valuables,  and  has  sold  33,000,000  vet  to  be 
paid  to  Mexico  by  the  United  States. 

Colonel  Benton  has  addressed  a  characteristic  letter  to  the 
Messi-s.  Appleton,  his  publishers,  to  tlie  effect  that  his  recent 
literary  looses  by  the  fire  in  Washington,  will  double  his  labors 
and  delay  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Thirty  Years  in  the  Sen- 
ate "  until  the  spring  of  1856,  and  that  a  quantity  of  corres- 
pondence, which  was  designed  for  a  posthumous  volume,  cannot  be 
replaced. 


JToreign    Items. 


The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  issued  a  nkase,  calling  the  whole 
male  population  of  Russia  to  arms. 

The  British  government  has  purchased  eighteen  thousand  buf- 
falo robes  for  the  use  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea. 

A  subscription  has  been  commenced  at  Hanover  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  in  commemoration  of  the  late  King  Ernest. 

Engineers  are  surveying  the  ground  near  Metz,  for  a  camp  of 
100,000  men.  Apartments  have  been  prepared  at  Nancy  for 
Napoleon's  reception. 

The  railway  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  thirty  miles,  is  now  complete,  with  the  ex'ception  of  the 
three  bridges  on  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile  and  the  Delta 
Canal. 

The  Hamburg  Correspondent  says,  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
intends  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  the  event  of 
war  breaking  out  with  Russia,  and  that  he  will  be  assisted  by 
Field-Mai-shal  dc  Hess. 

The  well  known  antiquarian  and  linguist,  Professor  Lepsins, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Ctievalier  Buusen,  has  completed  an  alpha- 
bet containing  the  sounds  and  letters  of  all  the  languages  in  the 
world. 

Khalil  Bey,  son  of  Cherlf  Pacha,  one  of  the  most  influential 
personages  in  Egypt,  is  preparing  to  leave  Alexandria  for  Paris, 
on  a  mission  from  the  viceroy.  He  carries  with  him  various 
specimens  of  Egyptian  productions  for  the  Universal  Exhibition. 

The  number  of  depositors  in  savings  banks  in  Switzerland  is 
in  proportion  of  i  to  every  13  of  the  population  ;  whilst  in  Sax- 
ony it  is  1  in  15 ;  in  England,  1  in  22 ;  in  Hanover,  1  in  27 ;  in 
Austria,  1  in  4U  ;  in  Prussia,  1  in  45 ;  in  France,  1  in  63,  and  in 
Belgium,  1  in  73. 

The  North  British  Mail  mentions  that  an  ash  tree,  proved  to  be 
three  hundred  years  old,  has  just  been  cut  down  in  tlie  formation 
of  the  Selkirk  railway.  It  was  an  especial  favorite  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  sometimes,  along  with  his  friends,  used  to 
dine  beneath  its  shade  on  a  kettle  of  lish  takea  from  tlie  Tweed 
below. 


Sanis  of  ©oli. 


....  There  is  a  devil  in  every  berry  of  the  grape. —  Turkish. 

....  Modesty  is  policy,  no  less  than  virtue. —  IF.  G.  Simms. 

....  The  wrinkles  of  the  heart  are  more  indelible  than  those 
of  tbe  brow. — Dduzy. 

....  Grief  is  lessened  by  common  endurance;  joy  and  hope 
are  sweeter  by  common  enjoyment. — Kozlai/. 

Silence  is  the  safest  course  for  any  man  to  adopt  who  dis- 
trusts himself. — La  Eochefoacauld. 

....  She  who  is  not  afraid  of  her  conscience,  laughs  at  the 
opinion  of  men. — Dduzy. 

Offensive  operations,  oftentimes,  are  the  surest,  if  not  in 

some  cases  the  only,  means  of  defence. —  ^Vasbington, 

....  Logic  is  the  essence  of  truth,  and  truth  is  the  most  pow- 
erful tyrant ;  but  tyrants  hate  the  truth. — Kozlay, 

....  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be  enlightened. —  Washington. 

....  Shakspeare  is  the  worst  book  in  the  world  for  young 
authors  of  talent  to  read :  he  exercises  such  an  influence  over 
them,  that  they  copy  him,  thinking  all  tbe  while  that  they  are 
original. —  Goethe. 

....  I  observe  that  in  our  relations  with  the  people  around  us, 
we  forgive  them  more  readily  for  what  they  do,  which  they  can 
help,  than  for  what  they  are,  which  they  cannot  help. — Mrs. 
Jameson. 

....  The  destinies  of  a  nation  depend  less  on  the  greatness  of 
the  few,  than  the  virtues  or  vices  of  the  many.  Eminent  indi- 
viduals cast  further  the  features  of  her  glory  or  shame;  but  the 
realities  of  her  weal  or  woe  lie  deep  in  the  great  mass.  The  curl- 
ing tops  of  lofty  waves  are  the  crests  of  the  ocean,  but  from  its 
depths  flows  the  overpowering  strength  of  its  tides. — Cotton. 

....  The  chime  of  church  bells  is,  of  all  sounds,  that  which  con- 
veys the  most  melancholy  or  the  most  joyous  impressions  to  the 
heart,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  heard,  and 
the  associations  with  which  it  is  connected.  If  the  feelings  are 
not  in  accordance  with  their  peal,  there  is  no  sound  so  unutterably, 
so  unaccountably  sad  as  that  of  a  merry  chime. — Lady  Dacre. 


iJokcr's  Subgct. 

Snow  is  such  a  rarity  in  Georgia,  that  a  fall  of  flakes  is  called 
sleighing. 

Never  be  idle.  If  yon  have  nothing  else  to  do,  turn  to  and 
wallop  that  fellow  that  "  makes  faces  "  at  your  sister. 

An  ancient  and  exceedingly  simple  method  of  book-keeping, 
is  to  keep  all  the  books  you  lay  your  hands  on. 

-  "  My  dear,"  said  a  traveller  to  a  little  red-headed  girl,  "  can  I 
procure  a  glass  of  milk  here!"  "No,  thir,"  was  the  reply; 
"  thith  ith  a  temperanth  houth." 

President  of  a  western  bank  rushes  up  to  his  friend  :  "  Charley, 
can't  vou  give  me  change  for  a  dollar  ?  I  see  the  bank  superin- 
tendent is  in  town,  and  I  want  some  specie  in  the  vault  to  make  a 
show." 

An  eminent  rider  has  undertaken,  for  a  heavy  wager,  to  rido 
the  well  known  horse  Chestnut  against  the  celebrated  horse  Rad- 
ish. He  will  use  the  saddle  of  mutton  and  tbe  spurs  of  necessity 
for  the  occasion. 

"  Ven  do  you  tink  de  world  will  come  to  an  end  ?"  asked  a  Ger- 
man. "  O,  probably  in  about  three  months,"  answered  the  joker. 
"  Ho,  veil ;  I  no  cares  for  dat,"  exclaimed  Hanse,  with  a  smile  of 
satisfaction  ;  "  I  pe  going  to  Putfalo  dis  spring." 

A  gentleman  in  a  steamboat  asked  the  man  who  came  to  collect 
the  passage  money,  if  there  was  any  danger  of  being  blown  up, 
as  the  steam  made  such  a  horrid  noise.  "  Not  the  least,"  said 
the  sharp  collector,  "  unless  you  refuse  to  pay  your  fare  !" 

Miss  L.  E.  Landon,  says  the  Alhenaum,  appeared  one  evening 
at  the  opera,  wearing  a  dark  velvet  Scotch  cap  and  feather. 
"Look!"  cried  Count  Orsay,  in  a  gay,  eager  voice,  raising  his 
lorgnette,  "Look,  that  is  Miss  Landon,  with  her  inkstand  on  her 
head,  and  her  pen  in  it !" 

A  Dutchman  related  a  misfortune  in  the  following  manner : 
"  Hans,  he  bit  himself  with  a  rattlesnake,  and  was  sick  into  his 
bed  for  six  weeks  in  the  month  of  August,  and  his  cry  was  'vater, 
vater  !'  and  he  could  eat  nothing  till  he  could  stand  upon  his  elbow 
and  eat  a  little  tea." 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.— Onf  page  only  of 
thi<i  paper  is  divau-i  to  advirCisenunls.  The  mi- 
meQse  cireuUtion  of  the  Pictorial  [heing  over  one  hitn- 
dr,d  thou^nd  copies  icekly).  formsa  Telucle  of  adTertise- 
ment  that  is  nirelv  offered  to  the  public.  Another  f;ict 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  sui  an 
advertising  ineOium  is.  that  it  is  presined,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
eix  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (aU  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  advertiser's  business  for  years  to  come. 

{^7=- Terms  FOR  Adverti3ing.—F(/^i/  ants  per  hne,  m 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same.  .  ,     .       :, 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  davs  in  printing.     Address,  post- 
paid, M.  M.  EALLOC.  Publish-:r  and  Proprietor, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts..  Boston,  Masa. 

ARXOI.D'S,  84  STR.\I>iD, 
L  O  A'  D  O  i\  . 

I  hereby  constitute  Mr-  Siuox  'WiL- 
H,aD.  ^o.'9  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  my  H'atches 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

CHARLES  FKODSHAM. 

AprU  15.  lSo3. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agent  in  the  United  States 
for  the  sale  of  Charles  Frodsham's  Im- 
proved Tdiekbepers,  would  respecfr- 
fullv  call  public  attention  to  his  extensive  and  valuable 
stock  of  compeniiatcd  Chronometer  Watches  made  by 
Charles  Frodshatn.  and  styled  his  "  New  Series."'  The 
grecit  importance  of  the  Improved  Watches  is  a  perfect 
regularity  of  time  under  every  variety,  climate,  motion 
and  position.  So  perfect  are  the  adjustments,  that  the 
most  violent  exercise,  such  as  horseback  riding,  jumping, 
etc.,  produces  on  them  no  sensible  effect.  They  arc. 
therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  railroad  purposes.  The 
undersigned  Ls  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gentle- 
men, who.  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
Fiodsham's  Watches  as  timekeepers: 

Enoch  Train.  Esq.,  Wm.  ^Vhiting,  Esq., 

E.  C.  Bates,  Esq..  G.  M.  Thacher,  Esq., 

P.  W.  Thajer,  Esq.,  David  Dyer,  Esq. 

SIMON  WILLARD. 
mar  31  9  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

HEEEING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  SAFES. 

THE  undeniable  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the 
SAFES  manuetctured  by  the  subscriber  is  known 
and  acknowledged  by  a  discriminating  public,  who  are 
a.-wured  that  all  Safes  made  and  sold  by  him  or  his  autho- 
rized agents,  will  be  equal  to  the  best,  and  superior  to 
eome  of  the  many  which  have  passed  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  for  the  l;ist  fifteen  years — as  published  and  com- 
mented upon  by  the  press  throughout  the  United  States. 
They  are  secured  with  the  celebrated  Kall's  Patent  Pow- 
der' Proof  Lock — the  subscriber  being  the  patentee  by 
purchase. 

It  is  generally  known  ali  over  thf  irorld  that  the  propri- 
etor placed  his  ?afe,  in  competition  with  about  thirty 
others. at  the  WOKLD'S  FAIR,  LONDON,  in  1S51,  placing 
within  it  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  IN  GOLD,  as  a  re- 
ward to  any  one  who  could  oj^eo  the  Safe;  but  not  one  of 
the  operators  w.is  found  sufficiently  skiil"^  in  the  art  of 
lock-picking  to  pick  the  Lock  or  open  the  Safe — the  money 
remained  secure  for  forty-five  days.  At  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition,  the  jury  on  Safes  and  Locks  very  justly  award- 
ed separate  medals  for  the  Safe  and  Lock,  which  can  be 
seen  and  compared  with  the  one  awarded  for  the  same 
patents  at  the  World's  Exhibition,  in  New  York,  in  l8o3 
and  IS54.  They  can  be  had  of  the  proprietor  and  his  .igents, 
in  most  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
SILAS  C.  HERRING.  Patr^nCee  and  Manufacturer, 

Corner  of  Pin>-  and  Water  Sts  ,  Sew  York, 

N.  B.  Persons  wanting  Herring's  Patest  Champiox 
Safe,  should  see  that  it  bears  hia  name  upon  a  metai 
plate — none  others  being  genuine.  S.  C.  H. 

mar  31  2t 


ELEOANT     HATS 
FOR    GENTLEMEN. 

_  A  BORN,  M 

Ko.  95  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
Would  respectfully  solicit  the  attention  of  his  customers 
and  the  public  to  the 

NEW  SPRING    STYLE  OF   HATS, 
KOW    READY. mar 31 

JACOBS   &    DEANE, 

MEKCHANT   TAHOES, 

NO.  21  COURT  STREET,  BOSTON, 

FFER  for  inspection  a  large  and  carefully  selected 


o 


Stock  of  FINE  GOODS,  to  which  they  are  daily  add- 
ing, of  the  newest  and  moat  beautiful  styles,  of  both  For- 
eign and  Americax  manufacture.  Gentlemen  leaving 
with  them  their  orders,  may  be  as.^ured  of  having  superb 
style  garments.  Also,  Ueadt-Madb  GAEU£E>'Te  in  style, 
and  of  material  equal  to  the  best  custom-made  clothing. 

FTTENISHING  GOODS  IN  VAEIETT. 

mar  31 3t 

SEND  FOR  ONE  COPY. 

Singh  Copies  of  ''Sears'  Great  Work  on  Russia," 

THE  MOST  ELEGANT  ASD  USEFUL  VOLCSIE  OF  THE  TEAE, 

CONSISTING  of  700  large  octavo  pages,  embellished 
with  about  200  Engravings,  and  Maps  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia,  elegantly  and  substantially  bound, 
will  be  carefully  enveloped  in  stout  paper,  and  forwarded, 
AT  ooa  E13S  .iSD  EXPENSE,  to  3nj'  post-office,  ou  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  estibUshed  retail  price — TnaEE  Dollaes. 

I7=- AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  part  of  the  country  to 
Pell  \ew  and  Popular  PicroaiAL  Woess.  Address  (post 
paid)  KOBEitC  SEiR=.  Publisher, 

mar  31  4t  131  William  Street,  New  York. 

OUTFITS    FOR    KANZAS. 


SHARP'S  CELEBRATED  BREECH  LOADING  RIFLES. 
Also,  Colt's  and  Allen's  RevoLvers,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail. WILLI.\>I  RE.\D  &  SON. 
mar  31                  It  6  Market  Square,  Boston. 

PREPARE  FOR  SPRING! 

THOSE  in  want  of  CLOTHING,  will  find  the  largest  and 
best  variety  for 

BOYS  AND  GENTLEMEN  AT  OUR  ESTABLISHMEN'T. 
LADIES,  particularly,  will  find  a  most  beautiful  assort- 
ment for  their  CHILDREN,  well  made,  of  good  materials, 
and  at  VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

t  AbROW  (t  COMP.AIN'Y, 
Opposite  the  American  House,  comer  of  Elm  and  Hano- 
ver Streets.  mar  31 

PBISTKG,  LITHOGBAPHKC  A.\D  EXGRiTING. 

KOOHE    it,    CROSBY, 

1  WATES  ST.,  iXD  13)  WASHINGTON  ST.,  B05T0N', 
Etecate  the  above  work  in  a  beaatifal  style,  at  the  short- 
est notice,  and  on  moat  reasonablt  terms.  mar  31 


whbok'S  compound  of 

PURE  COD  LIVER 

OIL  AND  LIME. 


ASUUE  and  espcdilious  cure  for  CONSUMPTION, 
COUGHS,  COLDS,  .ISTU.MA,  BUOXCUITIS,  uod 
ail  SCi:Ot'ULODS  IICMOltS.  This  popular  preparation 
is  not  only  more  efficacious,  but  more  plea-sant  to  the 
palate  than  the  plain  cod  liver  oil.  Slanufactured  only 
by  ALE.\.AXDEK  li.  IVILBOII.  C/i.muI. 

mar  31  It  lliG  Court  St.,  Boston. 


IK:    MARVEL'S     KEW    WORK. 

FIFTH  EDITION. 

FUDGE     DOINGS. 

Being  Tony  Fudge's  Record  of  the  same.  By  Is  :  >L\B- 
VEL-  With  illustrations  bT  Darley.  Sent  by  mail  for 
S2  00 :  postage  paid  by  publisher.    2  vols.  12mo. 

CH.VRLESSCkIBNER, 
mar  31  It  145  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


HOUSE  PAPER. 

THE  undersigned  is  now  opening  his  Spring  assort- 
ment of 

FRENCH   AND    AMERICAN 

HOUSE  P.\PERS,  and  among  them  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  tastv  patterns  for  PARLORS,  HALLS  AND 
DINING  ROOMS,  ever  offered  in  this  city.  Cu^tome^3 
are  assured  that  the  prices  will  be  A3  low  as  at  any  OTHEa 
EBTABLidOMEM  in  the  city. 

GEO.  H.  ALLEN,  31  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON. 
mar  31 

CARP  ET I N  a  S  . 

BAIiLARD  &/  PRINCE, 

Nos.  7  A>D  9  BKOilFlELD  STKEKI,  BOSTON, 
HATE  received,  by  recent  arrivola  from  Europe,  a  full 
a^uiortment  of 
WILTON,    BRUSSELS,    VELTET    AND 

TAPESTEY  CAEPETINGS, 
to  which  they  invite  the  attention  of  purchasers.  It  mrSl 

WATERM.AN'S  PATENT  TOW- 
EL STAND.  An  article  of  use  and 
beauty,  indispensable  in  the  sleeping  apart- 
ment, bath-room  and  nursery.  For  sale  by 
the  inventor  and  manufacturer,  at  hi^ 
Kitchen  Furnishing  Rooms.  S3  and  85  Com- 
hill  (near  Court  St  ).  where  all  on  the  eve  of 
housekeeping  will  find  everything  apper- 
taining to  a  well-appointed  kitchen,  of  the 
best  quality  and  at  lowest  prices.  It  mr  31 

N.  P.  WILLIS'S  NEW  WORK. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

TDLEWILD:  or.  The  Shaping  of  a  Hosie  on  the 
Banks  of  the  Hudson.     By  N.  P.  Willis.    1  vol. 
12mo.     With  Illustrations.    Sent  bv  mail  for  61  25;  post- 
age paid  by  publisher,  CHARLES  SCRIBNER, 
mar  31               It                 145  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

WM    JAY  BAKER, 
EN  a  RAVER    ON    AV  O  O  D. 

22  AND  23  SCOLLAY'S  BniLDING, 

BOSTON.  mar  31 

A.  W.  LADD  &  CO/S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 

PIANO    FORTES. 


IT  is  now 'conceded  bv  competent  judges  fh^t  these  are 
the  BEST  SQOARE  PL\NO  FORTES  MADE  IN'  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Ton^-, 
theystand  dxrivallec.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  "We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

WABEKOOMS,  296  WASHINGION    STREET, 

BOSTON, 

tf       AND  441  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.        mar  24 

SPRING    OP    1855. 

CHARLES  C.  HOLBROOK  &  CO., 

305  WASHINGTON   STREET, 

(Corner  Temple  Avenue,} 
Invite  the  attention  of  their  friends  and  customers  to  an 
extensive  and  varied  assortment  of 
EMBROIDERIES, 

LACES, 

HOSIERY, 

GLOVES, 
SILK  AND  MEEINO  SHIRTS  AND  DRAWEES, 
WHITE    GOODS,  Etc. 

\iy='Th%  above  comprise  all  the  different  grades,  most 
of  which  have  been  purchased  for  CASH,  and  will  be  sold 
at  the  lowest  market  price.  2t  mar  24 

N.    D.    COTTON, 
NO.  7  TRE3I0KT  STREET,  BOSTON, 

ENGLISH,  FEENCH,  ITALIAN  AND  GEEMAN 

ENGRAVINGS, 

H-tS   ON    HAND    .\     GEZ.1T    V.UUETr  OF   THE   MOST 

ESSENTIAL    REQUISITES 

FOE    THE    rSE    OF    SCHOOLS,   .iETISTS,    AND    AMATETTIS    IS 

GRECIAN  AND  OIL  PAINTING, 

WATER   COLOR,   CRAYON,    OR    PENCIL  DRA\YIXG. 
mar  31  3t 

ARTISTS'  SLPPLY  STORE.— M.  J.  WHIP- 
PLE,  35  Comhill,  Boston,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 


RHODES'S 
FEVER    AND    AGUE    CURE! 

OB 

NATURE'S  INFALLIBLE  SPECIFIC. 

FOR  the  prevention  and  cure  of  INTERMITTENT  and 
REMITTENT  FEVERS,  FEVER  and  AGUE.  CHILLS 
and  FEVER,  DUMB  AGUE,  GE>EUAL  DEBILITY, 
NIGHT  SWEATS,  and  all  other  forms  of  disease  which 
have  a  common  origin  in  IMalaria  or  Mias//ia.  This  Eubtle 
atmospheric  poison,  which  at  certjun  seasona  is  inhaled  at 
every  breath,  is  the  same  in  character  wherever  it  exists 
— North.  South,  Ea.st  or  Weft — and  will  everjwhere  jield 
to  this  newly  discovered  antidote,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
the  greatest  discovery  in  medicine  ever  made.  Please  ob- 
serve that  the  principle  upon  which  this  medicine  acts  is 
entirely  different  from  general  remedies.  It  treats  Mala- 
riit,  or  Mia.<ma,  just  as  common  sense  teaches  us  to  treat 
all  other  poisons  when  they  arc  taken  into  the  human 
system;  it  neutralizes  the  poison,  and  by  removing  all 
cause  for  disease,  acts  either  as  a  preventive  or  a  cure,  and 
will  suit  everybody's  case.  This  specific  is  so  harmless 
that  it  may  be  tiiken  by  persons  of  every  age.  sex,  or  con- 
dition, and  it  will  not  substitute  for  one  disease  others 
still  worse,  as  is  too  often  the  result  in  the  treatment  by 
Quinine,  Mercury.  Arsenic,  and  other  poisonous  or  dele- 
terious drugs,  not  a  particle  of  any  of  which  is  admitted 
into  this  preparation.  The  proprietor  distinctly  claims 
these  extraordinary  results  from  the  use  of  this 

NATURAL  ANTIDOTE  TO  MALARIA, 

It  will  entirely  protect  any  resident  or  traveUer,  even 
in  the  most  sickly  or  swampy  localities,  from  any  ague  or 
bilious  disease  whatever,  or  any  injury  from  constantly 
inhaling  Malaria  or  ML-isma.  It  will  instantly  check  the 
ague  in  persons  who  have  suffered  for  any.length  of  time, 
from  one  day  to  twenty  years,  so  that  they  need  never 
have  aiioi/ier  chilly  by  continuing  it  according  to  direc- 
tions. It  wiU  immediately  relieve  all  the  distressing  re- 
sults of  bilious  or  ague  diseases — such  as  General  Debility, 
Night  Sweats,  etc.  The  patient  at  once  begins  to  recover 
appetite  and  strength,  and  continues  until  ft  permanent 
and  radical  cure  is  effected.  Finally,  its  use  will  banish 
Fever  and  Ague  from  families  and  all  classes.  Farmera 
and  aU  laboring  men,  by  adopting  it  as  a  preventive, 
will  be  free  from  ague  or  bilious  attacks  in  that  season  of 
the  vear  which,  while  it  is  the  most  sickly,  is  the  most 
valuable  one  to  them.  One  or  two  bottles  will  answer  for 
ordinary  cases ;  some  may  require  more.  Directions  print- 
ed in  German,  French  and  SpanL^h.  accompany  each  bot- 
tle. Price.  One  Dollae.  Liberal  discounts  made  -to  the 
trade.  Trade  circulars  forwarded  on  appUcation,  and  the 
article  will  be  consigned  on  liberal  terms  to  re.=:ponsible 
parties  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

JAS.  A.  RHODES,  Proprietor, 

PEOVIDE.NCE,  R,  I, 

AGENTS.— New  York— C.  V.  Cucke>ee  &  Co.,  and  C. 
H.  RiSG.  Boston— "Weees  &  Potter.  PernDELPaiA— T. 
W.  Dyoti  &  Sons,  and  for  sale  by  dealers  generally. 

eoptf  mar  17 

FREE    EXHIBITION 
OF    PAINTINGS    AND    ENGRAVINGS 

AT  NOS.  50  AND  52  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 
ENGRAVINGS  OF  ALL   KINDS   FOR    SALE. 

PICTURES  FRAMED  TO  ORDER. 

AGENTS  wanted  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
for  the  sale  of  '■  A  Comprehensive  Geography  and 
Historj-,  Ancient  and  Modern,  of  the  Whole  World."  By 
S.  G.  Goodrich,  Price,  S3,  and  sold  only  by  agents. 
Other  books  supplied  at  low  prices  to  tho.-;e  who  buy  to 
seU  again,  FliEDERICK  PARKER, 

mar  17  eop3t  Book  and  Printseller. 

THE  HEADACHE   KILLER. 

THE   GREAT    SPECIFIC 

For  all  kinda  of  Headache  and  Nervous  Biseases. 

DISCOVERED  AND  PREPARED  BT 

DR.    J.    W.    POLAND, 

OF  GOFFSTOflTN  CENTRE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

THE  sales  of  this  well-known  Medicine  are  on  a  steady 
increase,  and  its  wonderful  cures  are  calling  forth 
unbounded  praise  from  all  quarters,  as  well  as  giving  it  a 
standard  reputation.  Those  who  are  troubled  with  Head- 
ache, Neuralgia.  Tic  Doloreux,  or  pain  arising  from  Hu- 
mors, will  do  well  to- try  it. 

General  Agents  in  Boston — Weeks  &  Potter,  154 
Washington  Street,  George  C.  Goodwin,  99  Union  Street. 
For  Sile  by  druggists  generally.  eoptf  mar  3 

THE    LAMPLIGHTER. 

75,000  THE  FIRST  YEAR! 

THE    CHARMING   STORY  OF 

UNCLE  TRUE  AND  LITTLE  GERTY, 

THE  MOST    SUCCESSFUL  BOOK 
EYER  PUBLISHED.  EXCEPTING  "UNCLE  TOM." 

What  number  will  in  time  be  sold,  no  one  can  predict, 
the  demand  is  still  so  great. 

The  last  number  of "'  The  New  Englander  "  contains  the 
following  graphic  notice: 

'^  The  story  of  Gerty  and  Uncle  True,  contained  in  the 
first  fifteen  chapters,  will  always  make  the  book  a  favor- 
ite. Many  a  mother  will  read  to  her  little  ones  the  story 
of  the  old-fashioned  lamplighter,  whom  they  never  see, 
but  whose  mysterious  appearance  children  used  to  watch, 
as  with  torch  and  ladder  he  appeared  in  the  gathering 
darkness,  and  slowly  climbed  one  post  after  another, 
lighting  up  the  dim  oil  lamps  through  the  street,  until  he 
disappeared  at  the  farthest  comer." 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  <t  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 
No.  117  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON, 

mar  24  2t 


MODEL  31ELODEO\S: 

THESE  Melodeons  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  bv  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.   Prices— .«;60.  STo.  SlOO,  S120,  8135.  SloO  and  8175, 
O^  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  ■'  Mod- 
el Melodeons,''  will  be  sent  to  any  post  office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON  &   HAMLIN, 
mar  24      tf      Cambridge  St.,  comer  Charles.  Boston. 

BOOK  AND  KEIVSPAPER 

ILLUSTRATIONS    ON    "WOOD. 

BY   JOHN    ANDREW, 

NO.    129   WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON. 

tf      REFERENCE,  "BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL."    j  20 

ASTROLOGY! 

NATIVITIES,  either  oral  or  written,  and  all  just 
questions  answered  upon  any  subject  whatever. 
For  full  particulars,  call  in  person,  or  address  a  letter, 
post-paid,  to 

PROF.  LISTER,  25  LOTTELL  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
All  tetters  strictly  conjidenlial. Irotf feb  8 

HAVE  VOU  THE  TOOTH-ACHE? 

GO  TO  DR.  CTJMMINGS, 

No,    25    TREMONT    STREET,    BOSTON, 
mar  31 

CHARLES  HEIDSIECK»&-Co.,  EFEIMS 

THE     "  CHARLES     HEIDSIECK  "     CHAMPAGNE, 
which  is  gaining  a  rapid   popularity  throughout  the 
United  Stsites,  the  public  having  already  discovered  in  it 
an  old  standard  and  highly  approved  wine,  mav  be  ob- 
tained of  the  apenta,  T.'L.  ROBINSON  &  Co.. 
feb  17           tf           No.  1  Commercial  wharf,  Boston. 


NOW  READY  1 

QUAINT, 

HUMOEOnS    AND 

SPICY. 


BTTKNHAM'S 

HlSTOEr    OP   THE 

HEN     FEVER. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
12510.     PRICE,  SI  25. 

J.  FHENCH  &/  Co., 

78  WASHINGTON  ST., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
mar  24 2t 

IMMENSE    SUCCESS!; 

TIIE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZIISE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED     FOR    EVERY     AMERICAN     HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1,  1855.  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  nnpreceUented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIR-ICLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  S3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  Tolumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Ealloc'8  Dollae  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.   Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES. 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTUEES, 
BIOGBAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  RUMOB, 
from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  event.';  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries,  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  honr,  anywhere,  at  borne 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  afl 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M-  M.  BALLOD,  Publisher  and  Proprietor., 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
"We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  su- 
perb and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of 
a  series  of  boobs  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  con- 
taining nearly  1U1>0  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  cur- 
rent events  aU  over  the  world;  of  scenerj-  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of 
pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  maritime  views ; 
and.  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive subjects ;  with  title-pagea  and  indexes.  Price, 
S3  00  per  volume. 

BALLOU'S     PICTOKIAL 

[LATE  GLEASON-S  PICTORIAL.] 
This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the 
day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  the  best  americ.\s  authors,  and  the 
cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well 
spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  emi- 
nent artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parte 
of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making 
a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  country.  Its  pages  con- 
tain views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of 
all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  everj 
noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS:— IKTARIABLT  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, S8  00 

4  subscribers,   "      '■'       10  00 

10  "  "      "       20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  sevejiteenth  copy  gratis. 

j(%  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  ode  Usios.  and  one  copy 
of  Baixod-s  Pictorial,  together,  £4  00  per  annum, 
PubUshe^  everj-  Satijedat,  by        M.  M.  BALLOU, 

CoasEE  of  Tbemom  and  Bbohfuxd  St6.,  Boston. 

Wholesale  Agents. — S.  French.  121  Nassau  Street,  New 
Tori:;  A.  Wuacb.  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia;  Hen- 
'  ry  Taylor,  111  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Bagley, 
comer  of  4th  and  Sycamore  Streets,  Cincinnari;  J,  A. 
Koys,  43  IVoodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.K.Woodward, 
corner  of  4th  and  Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis;  Mellon  & 
Co.,  75  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  Ring- 
gold. LouisTiile,  Kentucky. 

STije  Jflag  of  otir  ®nion. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscelianeous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  exprcss- 
Iv  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  ques- 
tions, it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally a  paper  for  the  million,  and  a  welcome  visitor  to 
the  home  circle. 

It  contahis  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  Is  of  the  mam- 
moth SIZE,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  arercgu- 
larlv  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  c.in  suggest, 
forming  an  original  paperAtie  present  circulation  of  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  "Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TER5IS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, S2  00 

4  subscribers,  "'      "       ,"59 

10  "  "      "       15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  siT'een  sub.=cribcrs  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  5'  venietnth  copy  gratis. 

One  copv  of  The  Flag  of  ode  Tmos,  and  one  copy  of 
E\.lloc"8  Pictobul,  S4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Satcbdat.  by      '  M   M.  BALLOU. 

COBNKB  OP  TBIKONT  AKD  BrOMFIELD  ST8.,  BOCTOK. 
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BOSTON     STREET     CHABACTERS. 


[Tor  description,  Bee  page  203  ] 


■»r      ir     T>  A  T  T  mj    i  CORNER  OF  TRE5I0NT 
M.     W.    ISAIjIjUU,  I  AM)  BROMi'IELD  STS 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  7,  1855. 


@3,00  PER  ANNUM.  I 

6  CENTS  SINGLE.    1 


A^OL.  Vin..  No.  14— Whole  No.  196. 


ARKANSAS. 

Arkansas  is,  as  our  engraving  beneath  represents,  a  frontier 
State.  The  wild  Indian  yet  occupies  her  borders,  and  emigrant 
trains  are  seen  traversing  her  prairies,  with  their  attendant  hun- 
ters and  guards.  A  storr,  based  upon  the  adventures  of  the  train 
seen  in  the  engniving,  will  be  found  on  page  211.  But  although 
Arkansas  is  one  of  the  "new  States,"  not  ha^-ing  been  admitted 
into  the  Union  until  1836,  her  territory  was  visited  at  an  early 
period  of  our  national  history  by  European  explorers.  The  gal- 
lant De  Soto,  with  his  Spanish  gold  hunters,  and  the  energetic 
La  Salle,  with  his  French  traders,  visited  Arkansas.  French  col- 
onies sprang  up  along  the  river  Mississippi,  but  the  interior  was 
not  colonized  until  the  older  States  sent  forth  tlieir  stalwort  pion- 


eers. When  the  last  census  was  taken,  the  population  of  Arkan- 
sas was  209,897.  Arkansas  has  362  churches,  mostly  of  the  Bap- 
tist and  Methodist  persuasions.  In  1840  she  had  no  college, 
8  acaderries  and  113  primary  schools,  but  in  1850  she  could  boast 
3  colleges,  90  academics,  and  353  primary  schools,  showing  that 
her  citizens  are  aware  of  the  necessity  of  education.  She  has  six 
weekly  newspapers  and  three  published  semi-weekly.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  prominent  occupation  in  Arkansas.  Her  live  stock,  in 
1850,  was  valued  at  56,647,969;  and  she  produced  8,893,939 
bushels  of  Indian  com;  218,936  pounds  of  tobacco;  65,344  bales 
of  cotton,  weighing  400  pounds  each  ;  nearly  one  million  bushels 
of  potatoes,  and  grains  in  like  proportion.  Over  two  thirds  of 
her  male  population  are  farmers,  and  the  census  shows  but  one 


banker,  one  bookbinder  and  one  musician.  There  were  449  phy- 
sicians, 224  lawyers,  105  saddlers,  94  printers  and  4  editors.  Lit- 
erature has  not  as  yet  made  much  progress  in  Arkansas ;  but  she 
can  boast  of  Albert  Pike,  who,  though  not  bom  within  her  borders, 
yet  has  identified  himself  with  her  progress.  His  Hymns  to  the 
gods  of  Greece  have  met  with  high  favor  in  Europe,  and  he  has 
won  equal  fame  as  a  poet,  a  soldier,  a  lawyer  and  a  true  friend  of 
all  good  fellows.  The  future  destiny  cf  Arkansas,  it  is  safe  to 
predict,  will  be  a  brilliant  one.  Her  forests  are  fast  falling  before 
the  sturdy  settlers,  and  soon  the  unbroken  wilderness  will  be  re- 
claimed. "Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way ;"  and 
Arkansas,  ere  the  close  of  the  present  century,  will  be  the  very 
heart  of  our  republic. 
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[Written  for  Ealloa's  Pictorial.] 

Biiiifi  m  fii  €11.11: 

OR. 

LEAVES  FROM  MY  DIARY. 

bt  kfv.  j.  h.  ingr.a.ham. 

[continued.] 
ITU5n3ER    FIVE. 

FIEST    COSGREGATIOS' — RESULT. 

Mr  object  in  writin;^  out  and  publishing  my  diary,  is  not  so 
much  to  gratify  mere  curiosity  in  the  strange  and  horrible,  but  to 
show  how  life  goes  on  from  day  to  day,  in  the  interior  of  a  prison 
— to  make  the  reader,  who  may  often  have  seen  the  outside 
of  one  of  these  sad  places  of  punishment  behold  its  interior 
scenes.  The  writer  also  has  a  higher  motive,  viz.,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  benevolent  and  intelligent  legislators  to  rcforming 
whatever  is  amiss  in  their  State  institutions,  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  more  hamauc  constructions  of  prisons,  and  to  see  that  the 
features  of  the  Inqaisition  are  not  incautiously  inter^voven  in  the 
system  of  judicial  punishment.    But  to  my  narrative. 

Having  succeeded,  as  my  readers  in  my  last  number  have 
seen,  in  gaining  the  consent  of  the  warden  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
convicts  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  them,  when  the  next  Sun- 
day came,  I  started  on  foot  from  the  city  towards  the  prison.  It 
was  a  clear,  sm-bright  day,  with  that  peculiar  stillness  (caused 
by  the  hush  of  all  week  day  sounds  of  wheels  and  tools  of  work- 
ing men)  which  marks  the  Sabbath.  The  pleasant  gi-een  fields 
that  bordered  the  road,  smiled  in  the  brightness  of  the  morning ; 
and  the  very  birds  seemed  to  sing  more  heartily,  as  if  they  also 
praised  God  on  the  earth's  great  day  of  praise. 

The  sound  of  the  church  bells  from  the  towers  in  the  city  be- 
hind me  floated  mellowly  along  the  sky  and  gave  delight  to  the 
ear.  Before  me  rose  the  dark  gray  walls  of  the  penitentiary,  half 
concealed  by  trees  that  grew  along  a  lane  leading  past  the  east 
wall.  Above  the  highest  branches  towered  the  bell  turret,  not 
to  send  forth  from  its  cupola  an  invitation  to  men  to  worship 
God — 0,  no !  its  bell  only  rung  out  when  men,  long  shut  up 
within  the  strong  walls,  impatient  for  liberty,  risked  life  to  gain 
the  outer  world  again.  Then  rang  this  tower  bell  of  the  prison 
loud  and  long,  a  wild  and  clear  alarum. 

Now  it  was  silent.  It  had  no  voice  for  God.  It  answered  not 
the  echoing  notes  of  the  chiming  bells  that  swelled  on  the  breeze 
from  the  town.  I  passed  the  head  of  the  little  lane.  The  tall, 
frowning  walls  awed  my  spirit.  I  was  sensitive,  and  almost  shrank 
from  the  task  I  had  imposed  upon  myself.  The  idea,  now  that 
the  hour  was  upon  me,  of  addressing  two  hundred  convicts,  I, 
who  had  never  spoken  in  public  at  all,  to  come  for  the  first  time 
before  such  an  audience,  made  me  half  turn  back.  But  I  did  not 
obey  the  feeling ;  but  controlling  it,  advanced  and  applied  to  the 
door  of  the  guard-room  for  admittance. 

It  was  opened,  and  it  was  thronged  with  the  guards.  The 
warden  received  me,  I  thought,  coldly,  but  civilly;  and  from  the 
displeased  looks  of  some  of  the  men,  I  saw  that  my  request  to 
address  the  convicts  had  not  been  favorably  received  by  them ; 
and  that  they  by  no  means  relished  being  detained  on  duty  upon 
a  day  which  they  usually  had  to  themselves. 

Bowing  to  them  courteously,  and  not  seeming  to  notice  their 
looks  of  decided  disapprobation  of  my  presence,  I  took  a  seat 
offered  me  by  the  polite  warden,  who  at  the  same  time  gave  or- 
ders to  have  the  prisoners  assembled  in  the  large  ward-room  of 
the  wing,  directing  benches  to  be  formed  of  boards  placed  upon 
blocks  and  chairs.  It  was  full  half  an  hour  before  a  messenger 
came  to  say  that  "  all  was  ready  for  preaching." 

"  Come,  sir,"  said  the  warden,  rising  and  leading  the  way 
through  a  massive  door,  heavy  and  thick  with  plates  of  iron.  It 
closed  behind  us,  and  was  barred  and  locked.  We  passed  across 
a  court-yard,  and  turning  to  the  left,  entered  the  ground  floor  of 
the  west  wing.  Here  1  found  myself  immediately  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  convicts,  who  were  seated  in  ranks  upon  benches, 
and  facing  a  grated  window,  underneath  which  stood  a  small  pine 
table,  doccntly  covered  with  a  white  napkin  and  holding  a  glass 
of  water  and  a  hymn  book. 

It  was  with  a  trembling  pulse  I  took  my  place,  standing  behind 
the  little  table,  facing  the  two  hundred  convicts.  The'sight 
which  met  my  eyes  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  my  heart 
and  mind.  It  was  with  deep  emotion  that  I  cast  my  gaze  over 
that  strange  audience.  The  apartment,  with  its  closely  grated 
windows,  was  gloomy,  and  a  cavern  like  twilight  seemed  to  per- 
vade it.  The  whole  body  of  prisoners  sat  perfectly  motionless, 
with  their  looks  fastened  upon  me  with  curiosity  and  interest.  To 
a  person  familiar  with  audiences,  suck  an  array  of  faces  and  cos- 
tumes would  have  threatened  his  self-possession  and  awed  him  ; 
how  much  more  one  who  now,  as  was  my  case,  for  the  first  time, 
stood  face  to  face  with  a  congregation.  Some  of  the  men  were 
haggard  and  pale  ^  some  cast  down  the  eve  as  soon  as  it  was 
met ;  others  planted  their  gaze  at  you  with  hardened  defiance. 
The  countenances  of  all  might  have  been  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz.,  the  bold  and  defiant,  and  the  down-looking  and  cowed — 
many  meeting  the  look  for  look  with  an  expression  of  hate,  many 
dropping  their  heads  as  if  shrinking  from  observation. 

Standing  around,  or  walking  up  and  down  near  them,  were 
the  guards,  armed  with  pistols,  and  keeping  vigilant  eyes  upon 
this  dangerous  assembly.  Just  behind  me,  a  little  to  the  right, 
stood  the  warden,  pilm,  cold  and  observant ;  and  evidently  confi- 
dent that  thiis  would  be  thfi  l,i3t  lijnc  he  would  have  to  assemble 


the  convicts  to  hear  the  gospel ;  for  he  had  no  faith,  as  I  have 
before  said,  in  their  appreciation  of  it,  and  had  great  faith  in  the 
temptation  to  be  disorderly,  which  their  assembling  together 
would  offer. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  condition  on  which  I  was  per- 
mitted to  speak  to  the  prisoners  was,  that  if  any  one  of  them 
showed  insubordination  in  the  hall,  I  was  to  ask  the  privilege 
no  more,  and  "  preaching  to  the  prisoners  in  prison,"  was  to  an 
end,  until  absolutely  commanded  by  the  legislature. 

I  took  up  the  little  hymn  book  and  then  asked  the  deputy 
keeper  for  a  Bible.  He  sent  for  one,  but  the  messenger  returned 
saying  none  could  be  found  but  a  "  torn  one."  With  this  in  my 
hand,  I  regarded  my  congregation  for  a  moment  with  feelings  of 
deep  sadness  and  pity,  and  then  said  to  them,  *'  that  I  had  been 
on  a  visit  to  the  prison  a  few  days  before,  during  which  I  learned 
that  they  were  closely  confined  on  Sundays  in  their  hot,  narrow 
cells,  with  scarcely  space  to  move  or  air  to  breathe  ;  that  there- 
fore Sunday  was  regarded  by  them  all  as  their  '  black  day ;' that 
I  had  heard  some  of  the  prisoners  say  they  had  rather  be  put  to 
the  hardest  work  on  Sunday  than  be  locked  in  as  they  were  ;  that 
all  the  hard  toil  in  the  week  was  not  to  be  weightd  with  their 
forced  rest  on  Sundays." 

These  words  and  mode  of  addressing  them,  seemed  to  make 
an  intense  impression.  Their  faces  showed  that  they  agreed  with 
all  I  said.  They  gave  me  fixed  attention,  and  one  prisoner  on  a 
back  bench,  to  listen  better,  made  a  movement  which  caused  the 
rattling  of  chains  ;  and  I  afterwards  learned  that  I  had  in  my  con- 
gregation five  men  in  irons.  Having  got  their  attention  by  al- 
luding to  their  own  personal  grievances,  I  continued  to  say  : 

"  That  when  I  learned  the  burden  Sunday  was  to  them,  feel- 
ings of  regret  that  a  day  appointed  by  God  to  be  the  happiest  of 
the  seven,  should  be  to  them  the  most  miserable  ;  that  I  also  felt 
sorrow  that  the  day  in  which  we  should  obtain  instruction  to  fit 
us  for  another  life,  should  be  to  them  a  day  of  more  than  ordin- 
ary privation.  I  felt  for  you,"  I  added,  "and  although  not  a 
minister,  I  resolved,  if  your  agent  would  give  me  permission  to 
come  out  and  open  the  doors  of  your  cells  on  Sunday  that  you 
might  stretch  your  limbs,  breathe  purer  air,  and  above  all,  hear 
the  word  of  God  read.  In  reply  to  my  request,  he  answered 
me,  '  that  it  would  not  do  ;  that  he  knew  it  was  hard  for  you  to 
be  locked  in,  but  that  when  a  minister  occasionally  came  to 
preach  to  you,  you  became  imruly,  some  of  you  had  to  be  taken 
off  and  ironed,  and  that  it  did  more  harm  than  good  ;  and,  more- 
over, that  the  guards  bad  Sunday  to  themselves  and  could  not  be 
detained  to  watch  you  during  the  time  you  were  in  the  hall.'  To 
your  warden's  objections,  I  urged  his  permission  to  give  you  one 
trial  more ;  and  through  his  goodness  here  it  is  !  It  is  by  his 
favor  you  are  today  let  out  of  your  cells,  and  are  seated  in  this 
large  room,  free  from  restraint,  and  with  pure  airlo  breathe.  You 
are  all  once  more  on  trial  for  your  good  behaviour,  my  men! 
As  you  behave  this  morning,  so  will  your  future  Sundays  be. 
If  to-day  you  are  quiet,  peaceable,  and  behave  as  you  ought  to 
do,  behave  as  well  as  you  do  now,  the  warden  has  promised  me 
permission  to  come  and  open  your  cells  every  Sunday  morning, 
and  bring  you  down  here.  But  if  any  of  you-  is  disorderly,  if 
any  of  you  takes  advantage  of  being  in  the  back  seats,  beyond 
the  eye  of  the  guard,  is  noisy  by  laughing  or  talking,  then  my  work 
is  done  ;  and  henceforth  the  Sunday  will  be  to  you  your  *  accursed 
day,'  as  some  of  you  have  termed  it.  And  when  you  consider 
that  I  am  not  a  minister  (and  am  not  therefore  bound  to  teach 
you  by  jny  profession),  but  only  voluntarily,  out  of  love  and  com- 
passion toward  you,  undertake  this  task  ;  that  I  receive  no  other 
pay  than  that  you  listen  and  behave  quietly,  I  trust  that  you  will 
appreciate  my  motives,  and  try  and  so  conduct  to-day  and  every 
Sunday,  that  I  may  be  permitted  every  Sunday  to  come  and 
meet  you  here," 

While  I  was  talking  to  them  in  this  manner  with  kind  ear- 
nestness, the  whole  room  was  silent,  save  the  occasional  clank  of 
a  chain  on  the  feet  of  some  prisoner  in  the  rear,  who  would  hear 
better,  and  the  suppressed  "hush  "  of  his  comrades. 

Having  thus  secured  their  sympathy  and  gratitude,  as  well  as 
having  shown  them  how  that  their  own  happiness  depended  on 
their  conduct  when  before  mo,  I  then  proceeded  to  read  to  them 
from  the  Bible,  beginning  at  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

Of  the  number  present,  I  knew  that  seventy  could  neither  read 
nor  ^vrite,  and  that  forty  others  could  not  i^Tite,  and  but  imper- 
fectly read.  I,  therefore,  took  it  for  granted  that  one-half  of 
them  knew  nothing  of  the  Bible  from  their  inability  to  read  it, 
and  that  the  other  half  knew  but  little  of  its  precepts,  or  they 
would  not  that  day  have  been  in  prison.  Thereupon  I  began 
with  the  beginning  with  them,  proving  to  them  first  the  existence 
of  God  by  familiar  illustrations,  drawn  from  nature,  and  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  their  own  souls,  by  appeals  to  their  con- 
sciences. They  listened  with  profound  attention.  At  the  close 
of  my  remarks,  which  were  only  now  and  then  interrupted  by 
that  unfortunate  chain,  I  gave  out  a  hymn.  To  my  surprise  it 
was  joined  in  by  at  least  fort}'  manly  voices,  as  I  gave  out  two 
lines  at  a  time,  till  the  vaulted  prison  rang  again  with  the  sono- 
rous song  of  praise.  Humbly  they  all  knelt  upon  the  stone  floor 
in  the  prayer  and  benediction. 

When  the  services  ended,  the  warden  turned  to  me  and  said  : 
"  Sir,  vou  may  come  again  next  Sunday.   You  have  conquered." 

When  this  was  announced  by  me  to  the  convicts,  they  showed, 
by  a  slight  but  general  movement  of  their  persons,  that  this  in- 
telligence was  gratifying  to  them. 

The  guards  now  gave  the  word  of  command  for  them  to  march 
to  their  cells.  They  filed  off  from  the  benches  and  walked  quiet- 
Iv  away  to  their  apartments,  five  poor  fellows  in  chains,  which 
they  held  up  to  keep  from  clanking,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the 
sad  procession. 


The  result  of  this  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  convicts 
was,  that  I  not  only  went  the  following  Sunday,  but  many  Sun- 
days after,  until  in  about  ten  weeks  the  warden  was  so  satisfied 
of  their  good  conduct,  and  that  they  would  do  nothing  to  com- 
promise their  Sunday's  privilege,  that  he  gradually  lessened  the 
guard ;  and  I  had  not  been  there  three  months,  visiting  the  con- 
victs in  this  way,  when  but  tivo  guards  remained  in  the  apartment 
to  keep  two  hundred  men  in  discipline.  Before  the  year  was 
out,  but  one  guard  was  kept  in  the  room,  and  often  he  would 
have  to  go  into  the  hospital ;  often  I  have  gone  through  the 
whole  services,  with  no  one  but  myself  and  the  prisoners  locked 
in  the  hall  together. 

Two  years  I  continued  without  intermission  to  visit  the  prison 
on  every  Sunday  morning ;  and  during  that  period  not  a  man 
was  ever  punished  for  disorderly  conduct  during  the  religious  ser- 
vices ;  not  one  man  misbehaved;  if  possible  they  conducted  bet- 
ter when  no  guard  was  present,  as  if  they  would  inspire  me  with 
full  confidence  in  them.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  I  had  tau^-ht 
sixty-seven  men  to  read,  and  presented  to  Bishop  Otey,  for  con- 
firmation, thirty  men,  who  had  previously  been  presented  by  me 
to  a  clergyman  for  baptism,  both  the  clergyman  and  the  bishop 
coming,  of  course,  to  the  prison  to  perform  these  rites.  During 
these  two  years  I  went  through  the  Bible  with  them,  instructing 
and  explaining  and  illustrating  as  I  went  on,  and  conveying  to 
their  minds  the  whole  scheme  of  Christianity,  from  the  promise 
to  Eve  to  the  ascension  of  Christ. 

After  I  had  been  two  years  giving  my  Sunday  time  to  the 
convicts,  one  Sunday  morning,  while  I  was  at  my  house  in  town, 
I  received  a  note  from  the  warden,  in  which  he  "desired  me  to 
come  out  tictce  on  Sundays  to  instruct  the  men,  as  he  was  satis- 
fied that  they  were  not  only  desirous  of  it,  but  that  there  waa 
no  doubt  that  they  were  greatly  benefited  by  it." 

I  gladly  complied  with  the  request  contained  in  this  note,  not 
a  little  gratified  to  find  one  who  in  the  outset  had  opposed  the 
instruction  of  convicts  on  Sunday,  for  the  reasons  already  given 
the  reader,  thus  subscribing  his  testimony  "  to  the  power  of  tlxe 
gospel,"  even  over  the  "chiefest  of  enemies." 

The  legislature  was  now  in  session,  and  as  I  contemplated  en- 
tering the  ministry  and  leaving  the  State  before  it  would  be 
again  in  session,  I  drew  up  a  petition  that  a  chaplaincy  might  bo 
created  for  the  prisoners,  and  a  chaplain  appointed  and  a  chapel 
built.  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  bill  through  both  houses  with- 
out opposition  ;  but  his  excellency  the  governor  rather  demurred 
when  it  was  presented  for  his  signature,  questioning  whether 
preaching  to  prisoners  did  really  any  good.  After  hearing  what 
I  had  to  say  upon  the  subject,  he  signed  the  bill.  The  appoint- 
ment of  chaplain  was  then  unanimously  given  to  me.  Not  being 
in  orders,  and  having  no  authority,  therefore,  formally  to  preach 
(for  I  had  simply  been  a  reader  and  a  teacher  of  the  gospel  to 
the  convicts),  I  declined  ;  but  receiving  from  the  bishop  a  special 
license  to  act  in  the  capacity,  with  the  title  of  "lay  reader,"  I 
continued  as  heretofore  my  labors. 

Before  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  legislature,  the  warden 
sent  in  his  report  of  the  condition  of  the  prison,  from  which  I 
make,  in  honor  of  the  gospel,  the  following  extract  from  memory  : 

"  Since  Mr. has  been  giving  instruction  on  Sundays  to 

the  prisoners,  I  have  had  less  trouble  with  their  discipline  than 
I  have  had  in  twenty  years'  experience  in  charge  of  penitentiaries. 
Punishment  is  almost  done  away  with." 

For  one  year  longer  I  continued  my  services  twice  a  Sunday, 
walking  in  and  out  of  town,  nearly  a  mile  in  distance,  four  times 
a  day,  when  being  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  I  re- 
signed the  chaplaincy  and  removed  to  the  South  in  1851,  to  take 
charge  of  a  parish.  If  I  have  seemed  to  speak  of  myself,  it  was 
necessary  in  order  to  show  the  reader  the  interior  of  a  prison  and 
prisoners  as  they  are. 

The  reader  need  not  be  told  that  during  my  three  years'  expe- 
rience in  visiting  the  prison,  numerous  interesting  cases  of  crime 
and  woe  must  have  come  to  my  knowledge  from  the  lips  of  the 
unhappy  participators,  especially  from  men  who  lay  upon  their 
dying  beds.  The  succeeding  numbers  will  each  contain  a  narra- 
tive, which  will  be  given,  not  to  gratify  morbid  curiosity  in  details 
of  guilt,  but  to  awaken  pity  if  not  sympathy  for  those  poor  out- 
casts of  earth,  who  have  fallen  into  temptation  and  sin,  and  also 
to  draw  attention  to  the  real  condition  of  criminals.  It  is  not 
always  the  most  guilty  who  are  condemned,  and  because  a  man 
is  in  the  penitentiary,  it  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  despised  or 
deemed  beyond  reformation.  Convicts  arc  still  men.  Many  of 
them  have  fallen  victims  to  erroneous  training  while  young,  and 
to  want  of  mental  discipline  as  adults  ;  some  of  them  have  been 
the  tools  of  the  more  designing,  and  the  shrewdest  escapes  while 
the  dullest  suffers.  The  simple  fact,  that  out  of  two  hundred 
men  within  the  penitentiary,  one  hundred  and  twenty  could  not 
both  read  and  write,  shows  conclusively  tliat  the  majority  of 
crimes  is  caused  by  ignorance — that,  ignorance  which  results 
from  want  of  school  education.  Three  years  observation  among 
the  convicts  convinces  me  that  the  school  is  the  antagonist  of  the 
prison ;  and  that  if  the  money  expended  on  penitentiaries  and 
their  officers  was  expended  on  school  houses  and  teachers,  the 
statistics  of  crime  in  the  United  States  would  show  a  very  differ- 
ent sum  than  it  now  exhibits. 

I  shall  close  this  number,  which,  though  of  necessity  less  inter- 
esting than  others,  yet  holds  an  important  place  in  the  series,  by 
the  narration  of  an  incident  which  occurred  on  the  day  of  my 
last  \isit  to  the  prison,  to  take  my  leave  of  the  men. 

As  I  was  passing  through  the  guard-room,  shaking  hands  with 
the  friendly  guard  and  the  courteous  and  intelligent  agent,   I 
heard  loud  and  piercing  shrieks  from  a  part  of  the  prison  known  ' 
as  the  women's   rooms.     To  the  honor  of  the   sex,  there  were 
never  more  than  three  or  four  in  at  the  time,  of  which  the  major- 
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itT  were  colored  women  ;  bnt  those  white  women  who  were  sen- 
tenced, were  usually  sent  there  for  the  commission  of  the  worst 
character  of  crimes,  such  as  strangling  their  own  oftspring  and 
poisoning  their  husbands  or  parents  ;  crimes  of  such  a  nature 
that  one  could  not  but  be  convinced  that  women  seldom  or  never 
commit  crimes,  except  under  the  influence  of  insanity. 

The  shrieks  which  I  heard  were  so  thrilling  as  to  make  my 
blood  run  cold.  I  inquired  of  one  of  the  officers  the  cause,  and 
was  told  by  him  the  following  sad  tale. 

"  She  is  a  young  married  woman.  Her  husband's  father  and 
brother  are  both  now  here  for  horse-stealing.  The  family  is  one 
well-known  for  its  thefts  and  lawlessness.  The  old  man  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  connected  with  the  land-pirate  MuitcI  ;  and 
the  sons  are  little  better.  This  young  woman  belonged  to  a  bet- 
ter family,  and  was  fascinated  by  the  young  desperado  when  but 
sixteen,  and  married  him.  It  was  a  love-match,  as  they  say.  She 
was  wholly  ignorant  of  his  course  of  life,  and  indeed,  when  she 
married  him,  he  was  not  the  rogue  he  has  since  become." 

'*  You  talk  as  if  you  knew  the  parties  well,"  I  remarked. 

"  Yes,  I  was  raised  in  the  same  county.  I  knew  the  young 
woman  when  she  was  called  the  prettiest  girl  in  twenty  miles 
about.  They  had  not  been  married  long  before  the  old  man, 
whom  they  call  '  Bill  Crush-hand,'  stole  three  horses  and  a  negro 
bov,  and  was  taken  and  sent  here  for  seven  years." 

*'  How  did  he  get  the  name  of  '  Crush-hand  V  "  I  asked. 

"  It  was  from  a  way  he  had.  He  is  a  powerful,  strong  man, 
and  has  a  hand  gripe  like  a  horse's  mouth.  When  he  shakes 
hands  he  has  a  way  of  crushing  up  the  person's  hand  till  it 
isn't  fit  for  use  for  a  week  after ;  he  does  it  to  show  his  strength 
like,  in  which,  he  is  proud  enough.  Once  he  broke  three  fingers 
of  a  man's  baud  who  shook  hands  with  him,  and  was  prosecuted 
and  had  to  pay  roundly.  It  is  the  old  man  with  the  bald  head 
and  gray  keen  eye,  with  a  piece  bitten  out  of  his  right  ear,  who 
sits  next  to  you  when  you  preach." 

"  Yes,  I  know  him  well,  and  one  of  the  most  respectable  look- 
ing men  in  the  congregation,  and  has  a  voice  like  a  clerk  for 
singing  psalms,"  I  remarked. 

"  The  same.  Next  the  son,  not  the  married  one,  was  sentenced 
three  years  for  stealing  a  pair  of  mules.  Last  month,  the  other 
son,  the  youngest,  the  husband  of  Katy  Dillon,  was  sentenced 
for  two  years,  for  robbing  a  traveller  of  his  saddle-bags  and 
money.  While  he  was  in  jail,  his  wife  brought  him  his  meals, 
and  hung  about  the  window  weeping  and  showing  such  love  that 
the  scamp  ought  to  have  been  tarred  and  feathered,  to  have  done 
anything  to  have  got  so  fine  a  young  wife  into  shame  and  trouble. 
In  the  court-house  she  hung  over  him  and  tried  all  she  could 
with  the  lawyers,  judge  and  jury,  to  get  him  acquitted.  When 
he  was  actually  sentenced,  she  went  to  Nashville,  and  threw  her- 
self at  the  knees  of  the  governor,  imploring  a  pardon  for  him. 
Bnt  all  was  in  vain.  He  was  brought  out  here,  and,  clothed  in 
his  convict's  dress,  set  to  work  pecking  stone. 

"  The  young  wife,  whose  love  for  the  worthless  fellow  seemed 
to  be  almost  a  madness  on  her  brain,  finding  that  she  was  sepa- 
rated from  him  (for  she  followed  the  officers  who  brought  him, 
to  the  very  gate  of  the  guard-house),  seems  to  have  given  way  to 
despair.  She  was,  after  the  iron  door  was  shut  between  them, 
seen  to  return  to  town  with  the  fleetness  of  a  deer.  That  night 
she  thrust  her  arm  through  a  jeweller's  brilliant  window,  and 
seized  a  handful  of  watches.  The  hue  and  cry  was  raised.  She 
did  not  fly  far,  but  rather  suffered  herself  to  be  arrested.  A  few 
davs  afterwards,  the  court  being  in  session,  she  was  arraigned 
for  the  crime  of  theft,  and  making  no  defence,  was  sentenced  to 
one  year  in  the  penitentiary.  Upon  hearing  the  sentence,  it  is 
s^d  she  clapped  her  hands  with  joy,  and  exclaimed,  *NowI 
shall  join  Paul !' 

"  The  cause  of  the  theft  and  absence  of  defence  was  now  clear. 
She  committed  the  crime,  as  she  told  the  ofiicer  who  brought  her 
here  yesterday  evening,  that  she  might  be  re-united  with  her  hus- 
band !  '  Prison  and  chains  with  him,'  she  said,  '  rather  than 
separation !' " 

"And  is  she  permitted  to  occupy  the  same  cell  with  her  hus- 
band V  I  asked,  but  well  knowing  that  such  an  arrangement  was 
against  all  the  rules  of  the  prison. 

"  No,  she  has  not  seen  him  !  He  is  not  aware  that  she  is  here ; 
nor  will  he  be  told,  for  we  keep  secrets  here  from  oar  men.  Her 
first  demand  was  to  be  led  to  her  husband.  But  the  warden  kind- 
ly put  her  otF  until  morning.  It  was  her  first  request  this  morn- 
ing, urged  with  tears  and  all  the  eloquence  of  wifely  love,  not  to 
be  longer  detained  from  seeing  him.  It  was  about  an  hour  ago  that 
the  warden  sent  his  wife  to  her  to  inform  her  that  she  could  not 
see  her  husband. 

"  '  Never  V  she  asked  wildly  and  with  a  sinking  heart. 

"  'Not  while  you  are  both  in  prison.' 

"  '  Then  all  is  lost !  I  have  sinned  for  naught !  I  have  wreck- 
ed all  in  vain  !  0,  my  husband  !  my  husband  !  Paul,  Paul, 
So  near  you — beneath  the  same  roof,  and  not  permitted  to  see 
you!  0,  my  heart  will  break.  Mercy!  mercy!'  she  cried,  and 
cast  herself  frantically  upon  the  floor.  She  has  since  then  been 
shrieking  continually ;  but  by-and-by  she  will  exhaust  herself, 
and  sink  away  to  sleep." 

I  made  no  remark.  My  heart  was  full  of  sorrow.  I  bade  the 
guard  good  evening,  and  leaving  the  prison,  sought  the  abode  of 
the  governor. 

[to  be   COSTISTJED-] 


It  is  only  in  early  youth,  in  the  first  freshness  of  the  spring  of 
life,  that  love  can  be  tasted  in  its  intensest  rapture.  Youth  looks 
upon  everything  with  fond  and  credulous  eyes,  and  the  air  seems 
one  universal  rainbow.  The  emotion  will  not  bear  analysis,  and 
what  is  more,  will  not  bear  the  test  of  time  ;  it  is  but  too  fre- 
quently its  own  suicide. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.) 

BIRDS    FOR    BREAKFAST. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  ASKANSA8. 
BY  ben:  perlet  poors. 

Westward  ho  !  A  party  of  hunters  had  brought  back  mar- 
V.Uous  reports  of  the  fertile  prairies  on  the  banks  of  the  Ked 
Kiver,  and  in  less  than  a  month — I  think  it  was  in  August,  1820, 
a  long  train  of  Conostoga  wagons  had  crossed  the  Mississippi,  en 
route  for  the  land  of  promise.  They  were  under  the  direction  of 
'Squire  Frierson,  a  wealthy  old  planter,  who  had  grown  rich  by 
land  speculations,  and  now  hoped  not  only  to  "  locate  "  some  rich 
tracts  for  himself,  but  to  get  mortgages  on  the  farms  of  his  asso- 
ciate pioneers.  Stalwort  sons  of  toil,  they  had  little  idea  that  they 
were  in  reality  but  serfs,  and  indulged  in  high  hopes  of  future 
prosperity,  as  they  goaded  along  the  sluggish  oxen,  or  kept  to- 
gether the  herds  that  grazed  as  they  journeyed.  The  wagons, 
generally  speaking,  wonld  rumble  over  about  ten  miles  in  a  day, 
and  when  the  sun  began  to  decline,  they  were  so  halted  as  to  form 
a  square,  within  which  the  camp-fires  were  lighted.  The  ca.ttle 
were  "coralled,"  supper  was  prepared,  and  then  groups  would 
gather  round  the  fires  to  listen  to  marvellous  tales  of  frontier-life. 
As  the  fires  burned  low,  the  groups  would  diminish,  and  soon  the 
watchful  guards  would  have  the  lights  in  the  tents  extinguished, 
one  by  one,  until  the  silence  of  night  reigned. 

One  morning,  three  young  men  who  had  been  patrolling  through 
the  night,  lingered  behind  the  train,  to  cook  some  fine  birds  that 
Hal.  Harson,  the  youngest  of  the  trio,  had  shot  at  early  dawn. 
His  companions,  gaunt  and  weather-bronzed,  were  veteran  hunt- 
ers, but  Hal.  was  a  fine-looking  fellow,  ruddy  with  health,  and 
having  every  pioneer  attribute.  Every  one  wondered  he  should 
have  left  a  good  paternal  farm  in  Tennessee,  to  be  a  hireling 
guard  on  Prierson's  train ;  yet  he  was  the  favorite  of  the  party. 

"Now  for  a  breakfast,"  said  Hal,  as  he  approached  the  fire. 

"Well,  bird-meat's  better  nor  deer-meat,"  replied  Jim  Long, 
who  had  just  succeeded  in  resuscitating  the  fire.  "  But  here 
comes  old  Frierson  on  his  pacer,  biting  the  stem  of  his  pipe.  He 
be  dogged.     What  does  he  want  ?" 

The  leader  of  the  train,  who  now  rode  up,  had  that  cramped, 
heartless,  cold  expression  of  countenance,  peculiar  to  those  who 
make  Mammon  their  god.  In  his  opinion,  men  were  good  or  bad 
according  to  their  means,  and  he  especially  disliked  poor  young 
men,  regarding  them  as  adventurers,  who  sought  to  deprive  cap- 
italists of  wealth.  Perhaps,  too,  he  feared  that  some  one  might 
woo  and  wed  his  niece,  whose  property  had  been  of  such  essen- 
tial service  in  several  speculations. 

Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  Mary  Frierson  had  been  brought 
up  on  her  uncle's  farm,  in  wild  independence.  She  could  shoot, 
fish  and  hunt  like  Diana,  yet  as  she  ripened  into  womanhood,  her 
feelings  became  chastened.  An  undefined  yearning  took  posses- 
sion of  her.  She  became  acquainted  with  Hal.  Harson,  and  soon 
discovered  that  he  loved  her,  and  as  the  wagon-train  moved  slow- 
ly along,  it  was  her  delight  to  have  him  join  the  merry  gi-oup  of 
girls,  for  she  felt  that  she,  of  all  others,  was  first  in  his  thoughts. 
And  he,  although  sensible  that  there  was  a  great  gulf  between 
them,  which  nothing  but  a  bridge  of  dollars  could  span,  lived  in 
the  intoxication  of  her  presence.  To  enjoy  that,  he  felt  that  he 
could  endure  any  privation,  face  any  difficulty — nay,  even  bear 
the  insulting  manners  of  her  uncle. 

"What's  this !"  exclaimed  Frierson  in  an  insolent  tone.  "Who 
shot  those  birds  V 

"I  did,"  coolly  replied  Harson. 

"You  did,  ha  !  Well,  I  was  fool  enough  to  think  the  Injiins 
would  trouble  us,  and  so  hired  you  lazy  fellows  as  a  guard.  But 
I  didn't  buy  powder  for  you  to  shoot  birds  with." 

"  The  birds  yrcre  shot  with  my  own  ammunition,  purchased  at 
Memphis,  look  !"  And  as  Harson  spoke,  he  exhibited  a  small 
canister  of  "  Dupont,"  with  a  leather  bag  of  shot.  "  I  have  done 
my  duty,  sir,"  he  continued ;  "  and  if  you  think  there  are  no 
Indians  around,  I — " 

"  Humbug !"  interrupted  Frierson.  "  You  had  better  look 
stricter  after  the  cattle." 

"  Look  a  here,"  grumbled  Bill  Long,  "  if  you  think  you  can 
put  on  yerairs  here,  old  boss,  you're  a  cave-in.  We  was  hired  to 
guard  the  camp  at  night;  we've  stood  our  guard — ELal.,  here, 
more  than  we  two — but  we  aint  your  slaves,  no  sir-ree !  So  keep 
civil,  or  dry  up  !" 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Frierson,  turning  purple  vrith.  rage.  "  But 
never  ntind.  In  a  week  you  can  all  travel.  But  don't  be  loiter- 
ing here,  or  the  wagons  will  get  out  of  sight."  Ere  Harson  could 
reply,  he  had  turned  his  horse,  plunged  in  the  spurs,  and  was 
hastening  after  the  train.  Hal.  gazed  after  him  with  flashing  eyes, 
and  a  dark  cloud  of  anger  on  his  forehead,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

"I  would  like  to  send  a  bullet  after  him,"  said  Long,  kicking 
apart  the  blazing  wood. 

"Never  mind,  never  mind,"  said  Bill.  Harson.  "He's  a  crus- 
ty old  fellow  ;  but  after  all,  it  wasn't  perhaps  risht  to  linger  behind. 
So  I'll  carry  alontr  the  birds  and  we'll  have  them  for  supper." 

"  I'm  amiable,"  laconically  replied  the  third  member  of  the 
party,  and  they  trudged  along  in  silence.  Overtaking  the  train, 
the  hunters  joined  a  party  of  young  fellows,  who  were  ever  ready 
to  listen  to  their  yams,  while  Hal.  Harson.  bashfully  approached 
a  wagon  in  which  the  girls  of  the  party  were  riding,  having 
rolled  up  the  canvass  covering  at  either  side.  Proniinent  in  this 
galaxy  of  rosy  beauty  was  Mary  Frierson,  who  welcomed  Hal. 
with  a  meaning  smile.  Untutored  in  those  arts  which  refinement 
has  adopted  to  conceal  the  wildest  passions  of  the  soul,  there  was, 
in  the  glance  that  beamed  from  her  flashing  eye,  an  assurance  of 
regard  which  made  her  lover's  breast  beat  high  vrith.  hope.    But 


another  saw  that  glance,  and  Hal,  was  roused  from  his  dream  of 
bliss  by  the  voice  of  Frierson  :  "  Well,  young  man,  having  fin- 
ished your  game  breakfast,  you  are  now  making  morning  calls  ! 
Go  back  and  mind  the  cattle,  sir.     This  is  no  place  for  you." 

Hai.  trembled  and  nervously  grasped  his  rifle,  but  looking  to- 
wards his  insolent  employer,  he  caught  the  eyes  of  Mary.  Her 
look  was  more  eloquent  than  words,  mingling  entreaty  and  regret 
and  love.  Passing  his  hand  across  his  forehead,  as  if  to  banish 
the  scene,  he  slowly  moved  awav. 

"A  pretty  guard,"  growled  Frierson,  eyeing  his,  niece.  "I 
don't  see  what  business  a  penniless  fellow  like  that  has  hanging 
about  you  girls.    You  ought  to  know  that  he  is  after  your  money." 

Mary  Frierson 's  lip  quivered,  as  she  spoke  angrily  to  her  uncle. 
"  We  girls  know  where  our  money  is,  and  who  tries  to  keep  it." 

The  old  man  started  in  his  saddle,  and  then  gave  Mary  an 
earnest  look,  as  if  to  read  her  thoughts.  "  You  are  sharp,"  ho  at 
length  said,  with  a  faint  smile,  but  it  could  not  mask  his  vexation, 
and  then  making  some  remark  about  the  road,  he  passed  on  to 
the  next  wagon. 

Night  threw  her  sable  mantle  over  the  prairies,  and  Hal.  Harson 
again  found  himself  on  guard.  At  first,  the  young  sentinel  felt 
sad.  Affection  for  Mary  Frierson  and  resentment  against  her 
uncle  struggled  for  mastery.  But  as  he  paced  his  round,  his 
spirits  rallied.  Hiil.'s  imagination  soon  began  to  revel  in  lighter 
scenes.  Hark  !  he  heard  a  rastling.  Cocking  his  rifle,  he  brought 
it  to  his  shoulder,  but  then  the  familiar  tones  of  her  whom  he  loved 
echoed  through  his  heart.     In  a  moment,  she  stood  at  his  side. 

"  Mary  !  Miss  Frierson  !"  exclaimed  Hal,  offering  his  hand. 

"Speak  low!"  replied  the  excited  girl,  cordially  returning  his 
grasp.  Then,  with  a  slight  tremor  in  her  tone,  she  said,  "  I  could 
not  sleep,  Hal.  Harson,  without  thanking  you  for  the  manner  in 
which  you  received  my  uncle's  insulting  remark  this  morning.  It 
stung  you  to  the  heart,  I  saw,  but — but — " 

"But  love  for  you  chained  my  temper,"  interrupted  Harson. 
"  Hear  me,  Mary  Frierson.  You  are  far  my  superior,  but  I  can 
but  adore  you.  Can  I  hope  for  a  return  of  my  love  ? — can  you 
share  my  humble  lot  ? — can  you  become  my  wife  ?" 

Mary  looked  earnestly  into  the  anxious  face  of  her  lover,  but 
her  heart  was  too  full  for  utterance.  Yet  she  suffered  Hal.  Har- 
son's  stalwort  arm  to  steal  around  her  waist,  and  when  he  im- 
printed a  long,  deep  kiss  upon  her  lips,  it  was  returned — she  was 
his  own.  Just  then  the  moon  shone  approvingly  forth,  and  senti- 
nel stars  brightly  witnessed  this  union  of  fond  hearts. 

"  You  will  be  mine,  then,  Mary  V 

"  With  all  my  heart  and  soul,"  replied  the  true  -souled  girl ;  but 
at  that  moment  the  well-known  figure  of  her  uncle  approached 
them,  and  he  shouted,  "  Mary  Frierson,  leave  that  beggar,  or — " 

A  hundred  hideous  yells  interrupted  him,  and  a  cloud  of  arrows 
whistled  through  the  air,  as  a  large  party  of  Indians  dashed  into 
the  camp.  They  passed  the  lovers,  but  two  sprang  from  their 
saddles  as  they  approached  Mr.  Frierson,  who  was  soon  levelled 
to  the  ground  by  the  heavy  blow  of  a  war-club.  In  an  instant  an 
Indian  grasped  him  by  the  hair,  and,  drawing  his  seal  ping-knife, 
was  about  to  seiz3  his  fatal  trophy,  when  a  shot  from  Hal.  Har- 
son's  rifle  laid  him  low.  Confusion  now  reigned  ;  the  sharp  cracks 
of  the  rifles  and  curses  of  the  whites  mingling  with  the  yells  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  women  and  children. 

Leaving  Mary  to  attend  to  her  senseless  uncle,  H^l.  Harson 
dashed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  by  his  bravery  soon 
turned  the  scale.  The  warfare  was  waged  with  demoniacal  furj', 
but  soon  the  Indiafc,  uttering  a  whoop  of  despair,  abandoned  the 
strife,  while  a  loud  cheer  of  victor}-  went  up  from  the  whites. 

Hal.  Harson  now  hastened  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  Mary 
Frierson  and  her  uncle,  where  he  arrived  just  in  time.  One  of  the 
Indians,  mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  had  fled  from  the  scene  of  con- 
test in  that  direction,  and  was  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  lasso  over 
the  poor  girl,  who  was  kneeling  by  her  uncle's  side.  Just  as  the 
rope  had  tightened,  and  she  was  expecting  to  find  herself  dragged 
over  the  ground,  a  bullet  from  Hal.  Harson's  ne\er-failing  rifle 
passed  through  his  heart,  and  he  fell  dead.     She  was  safe. 

Need  we  say  that,  for  once,  'Squire  Frierson  was  sensible  of 
the  kindness  he  had  received,  and  hailing  Hal.  Harson  as  the  pre- 
server of  his  life,  he  told  him  he  might  claim  Mary  as  his  bride  ? 

They  were  married  on  the  broad  prairies  of  Arkansas,  just  as 
the  sun  appeared  above  the  eastern  horizon.  There,  surrounded 
by  the  stalwort  pioneers  and  their  delighted  wives  and  daughters, 
they  took  each  other  for  husband  and  for  wife — pledging  a  mutual 
vow  which  angels  miglit  have  witnessed  and  Heaven  sanctioned, 
although  there  was  neither  priest  nor  license.  The  doubt  and 
fear  of  love  was  over,  and  the  two,  heart-united,  looked  fonvard 
to  the  future  as  they  did  on  their  pathway — a  pleasant  journey,  to 
be  taken  in  company.  The  only  ones  who  appeared  at  all  to 
regret  the  happy  event  were  Hal's  comrades  on  guard-tluty,  and 
as  'Squire  Frierson  was  gazing  with  some  pride  upon  the  newly- 
wedded  couple.  Bill  Long  came  up,  bearing  the  game  shot  by  Hal. 
the  previous  morning,  and  asked,  in  a  malicious  tone : 

"Well, 'Squire,  hadn't  you  better  let  him  eat  birds  for  break- 
fast, arter  all  V 

In  a  few  days  the  party  reached  their  destined  abiding-place, 
where  a  village  soon  sprang  up.  The  prairies  were  converted 
into  smiling  fields,  and  when  Arkansas  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  State,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Frierson  had  a  seat  in  the  Senate, 
while  Col.  Hal.  Harson  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  A  turnpike  road  now  traverses  their  original 
route,  leading  through  towns  which  arc  the  abodes  of  intelligence, 
industry  and  art.  Whenever  Col.  and  Mrs.  Harson  journey  over 
it,  they  stop  to  revisit  the  scene  of  the  night-attack,  and  when 
they  pass  a  night  at  the  hotel  near  by,  kept  by  Old  William  Long, 
Esq.,  he  always  inquires,  with  a  meaning  smile,  if  they  will  have 
"birds  for  breakfast." 
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31,  MIME, 

IXTENTOR    OF    THE    M15IE    RIFLE. 

If  there  were  people,  prcTious  to  the  pres- 
ent war  in  the  East,  who  had  never  heard  of 
the  Minie  rifle,  or  who,  having  heard  of  it, 
discredited  the  stories  of  its  deadly  accuracr 
and  great  range,  no  one  can  now  plead  igno- 
rance of  the  invention,  or  express  donbt  of  its 
performance.  Everr  bulletin  and  despatch 
from  the  East  has  contained  some  allusion  to 
this  formiJahle  arm.  It  played  aconspicnona 
part  in  the  battle  of  the  Alraa,  where  its 
winged  ball  pierced  helm  and  brain,  and  in 
more  than  one  instance,  the  Minie  cone,  after 
taking  oie  life,  destroyed  another.  It  can  be 
used  at  artillery  range,  and  more  than  one 
Rassian  battery  at  Sebastopol  has  been  si- 
lenced by  the  nsc  of  this  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  trained  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes.  In  the 
field,  a  body  of  men  armed  with  this  rifle  can 
annihUatc  a  body  of  infantry  opposed  to  them 
armed  with  the  smooth-bored  musket.  The 
effectireness  of  Mihic-'s  weapon  lies  partly  in 
the  form  of  the  ball,  which  i:^  shaped  very 
much  like  a  filbert-nut,  and  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  piece  o(  iron  at  the  base,  the  expan- 
sion of  which,  at  the  moment  of  discharge, 
causes  the  conical  ball  to  fit  the  grooves  close- 
ly in  its  passage  out.  The  twist  of  tlie  grooves 
imparts  a  whirling  motion  to  the  ball,  which 
is  driven  through  the  air  with  its  point  always 
to  the  object,  and  traver?es  an  unerring  line 
with  a  speed  and  directness  never  before  at- 
tained. We  presume  that  a  portrait  and  bi- 
ographical sketch  of  tlie  inventor  of  this  for- 
midable weapon  will  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  readers  of  the  Pictorial.  The  likeness  was 
recently  taken  at  his  workshop  in  Vincennes, 
where  he  is  constantly  engaged  in  foiling  the 
thunderbolts  of  war.  It  may  be  relitd  upon 
as  accurate.  It  shows  us  a  person  in  the  vigor 
of  manhood,  with  an  intellectual  and  thought- 
ful countenance.  He  is  in  the  army,  and 
holds  the  rank  of  chef  d'escadron — commander 
of  a  squadron — a  title  which  has,  we  believe, 
no  exact  equivalent  in  our  service.  The  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honor  on  his  breast  shows 
that  the  French  emperor  has  not  l>een  unmind- 
ful of  his  services.  Minie  has  been  established 
fourteen  years  at  the  fortress  of  Vincennes,  con- 
stantly engaged  in  liis  favorite  pursuit,  the  im- 
provement of  fire-arms.  He  began  his  career 
by  studying  the  works  and  experiments  of  all 
previous  inventors,  and  then  devoted  his  ex- 
perience, cenius  and  science  to  the  practical 
development  of  his  own  ideas.  At  first,  he 
encountered  obstacles  and  opposition>,  for  he  commenced  his 
work  under  the  reign  of  the  pacific  Louis  Philippe.  An  artiUeiy 
committee,  composed  of  general  officers,  opposed  to  innovations, 
and  naturally  jealous  of  the  ambitious  talent  of  a  young  subaltern, 
threw  cold  water  on  the  project.  His  high  spirit  rebelled  against 
the  obduracy  of  prejudice  and  rank,  and  at  one  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  warmth  with  which  he  fought  for  his  ideas,  he  was 
on  the  point  of  being  dismissed  from  the  ser\"ice.  Perhaps  dis- 
grace and  discouragement  would  have  ended  his  schemes,  but 
for  the  appreciation  and  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Slonlponsier, 
a  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  by  whose  influence  he  was  enabled  to 
retain  his  position  in  the  army,  and  to  continue  his  study  and  ex- 
periments. His  improved  rifles,  conical  balls,  Minie'  cartridges, 
etc.,  at  last  gave  him  consideration  and  repute.  Had  he  been 
willing  to  abandon  the  service  and  enter  the  employ  of  speculators, 
he  might  have  amassed  a  colossal  fortune  ;  but  he  preferred  to 
continue  in  the  French  army.  The  emperor  of  Russia,  for  two 
years  in  succession  made  him  the  most  tempting  offers :  but  ail 
these  inducements  were  rejected.  Minie',  as  a  soldier  and  a 
Frenchman,  preferred  clinging  to  his  profession  and  his  country, 
and  devoting  his  talents  to  the  service  of  his  Wwn  Stale.  He  has 
recently  perfected  several  improvements  in  small  arms,  all  of 
which  have  not  been  made  public.  He  has  just  completed  one 
rifle  which  is  capable  of  discharging  twenty  rounds  of  ball  car- 
tridges per  minute.  He  has  also  constructed  a  ball  calculated  to 
oflfer  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the  air.  A  breath  of  the 
lungs  through  a  tube  will  lodge  it  in  a  target  at  ten  paces.  The 
French  government  place  the  greatest  reliance,  as  they  have  rea- 
son to  do,  in  Mijiic's   arms.     One  of  our  late  French  papers 
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gives  us  advices  of  a  single  shipment  of  4,000,000  Minie'  car- 
tridges to  the  Crimea.  If  the  increase  of  the  destructiveness  of 
engines  of  war  improves  the  chances  of  peace  to  the  world,  we 
can  chronicle  the  labors  of  such  men  as  Mtnie'  without  a  pang  of 
conscience. 


WAR  SCEKES   IN  THE  CRIMEA. 

Our  present  series  of  engravings  illustrate  the  toil  and  suffer- 
ings, rather  than  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  war  in  the 
East.  If  the  popular  mind  had  been  made  properly  to  realize  the 
horrors  of  war,  the  record  of  the  past  would  not  teem  as  it  does 
with  liistories  of  blood  and  conquest.  It  is  true  that  the  suff"er- 
ings  of  soldiers  have  often  been  depicted  in  eloquent  language, 
Segur's  History  of  the  Russian  Campaign  of  1812  is  an  example  ; 
but  it  is  only  pictorial  art  that  can  give  these  their  full  impres- 
siveness.  We  can  remember  a  picture  much  better  than  we  can  a 
narrative.  A  few  touches  of  the  artist's  pencil  convey  a  moral 
impression  that  pages  of  print  cannot  accomplish.  Combined, 
they  make  a  durable  imprint  on  the  mind.  Impressed  with  the 
correctness  of  these  views,  we  continue  our  sketches  of  the  war, 
in  the  Pictorial.  One  of  these  exhibits  the  English  naval  brigade 
drawing  siege  guns  to  Chapman's  Battery  before  Sebastopol. 
This  battery  is  established  on  an  eminence  on  a  line  with  the  first 
French  parallel.  Every  morning  as  we  gather  from  late  accounts, 
the  sailors  drag  down  three  or  four  24  and  32  pounders,  and  leave 
them  behmd  a  hill,  about  half  way  down,  and  at  dusk  draw  them 
the  remaining  half  under  cover  of  the  night.  It  requires  gener- 
ally about  sixty  men  to  haul  a  gun.  The  weight  of  these  pon- 
derous engines,  and  the  wretched  state  of  the  roads,  render  such 


a  force  absolutely  necessary,  and  even  then 
the  labor  is  excessive.  Another  of  our  engrav- 
ings shows  a  melancholy  procession  of  a  band 
of  frost-bitten  sufferers  on  their  way  to  Bala- 
clava. Although  the  severity  of  the  weather 
in  the  Crimea  would  have  crippled  many  men, 
under  the  very  best  management,  still,  much 
of  the  suffering  of  the  English"  troops  might 
have  been  avoided  by  proper  management. 
This  the  English  journals  do  not  attempt  to 
deny.  Another  melancholy  scene  completes 
our  series.  It  exhibits  the  removal  of  the 
wounded  to  Balaclava,  where  they  are  to  be 
cared  for  in  the  hospitals.  The  English  hos- 
pitals have  been  scenes  of  horror,  though  we 
believe  that  their  condition  has  been  material- 
ly improved,  and  is  fast  improving.  The 
English  people  have  become  thoroughly  aroused 
to  the  mismanagement  which  has  consigned  so 
many  of  their  brethren  to  the  grave,  and  their 
indignation  has  terrified  the  government  and 
compelled  them  to  adopt  more  efficient  mea- 
sures for  the  cure  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 
Still  gross  neglect  continues,  as  the  following 
recent  letter  which  we  extract  from  a  reliable 
London  journal  shows  :  "  I  regret  to  state 
that  sickness  does  not  diminisli  in  the  camp. 
Scurvy  and  low  fever  extend  their  action  every 
day.  Now,  scur\'y  is  mainly  caused  among 
debilitated  men  by  the  use  of  salt  meat  and 
the  want  of  vegL  tables.  Even  fresh  meat 
alone  will  develop  it  among  men  worn  out  by 
excessive  labor,  should  they  have  no  legumi- 
nous diet.  I  believe  there  has  been  only  one 
cargo  exclusively  of  vegetables  ever  sent  up 
here,  and  that  came  in  the  Harbinger,  which 
lay  in  Balaclava  for  weeks,  till  her  load  of  po- 
tatoes and  onions  began  to  rot  and  become 
putrid,  so  that  much  of  it  was  unfit  for  use 
and  had  to  be  thrown  away.  "Whoever  had 
an  order  got  a  sack  of  potatoes  ;  but  who  could 
carry  a  sack  of  potatoes  to  the  front  ?  Mean- 
time ships  chartered  by  government  for  the 
use  of  the  service  came  in  day  after  day  to 
Balaclava  with  quantities  of  vegetables  Jbr 
stile,  and  with  stores  of  provisions  to  be  sold 
for  the  private  profit  of  the  stewards  and  ad- 
venturers, at  great  prices,  though  the  charter- 
party  of  these  vessels  expressly  forbids  any 
such  use  to  be  made  of  any  ship,  or  any  pri- 
vate property  to  be  conveyed  in  her,  while  she 
is  in  the  employment  of  the  government.  The 
commissariats  ought  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
supplies  brought  in  by  these  means,  and  should 
purchase  thera  at  a  reasonable  rate — a  prop- 
osition the  owners  cannot  object  to,  seeing 
that  the  articles  they  have  imported  in  this  way  are  all  liable, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  to  instant  seizure."  In  February,  the 
grand  total  of  the  British  army  was  stated  by  Lord  Raglan  at 
4-i,!l48,  but  the  effective  force  was  only  24,194.  At  the  last  ad- 
vices more  than  18,000  men  were  sick  at  Scutari,  and  in  the  camp 
hospital.  The  English  landed  in  the  Crimea  with  about  25,000 
men,  so  that  the  reinforcements  which  have  been  sent,  from  time 
to  time  have  no  more  than  made  good  the  losses  by  the  sword 
and  sickness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French,  who  commenced 
with  about  an  equal  number,  have  carried  tlieir  effective  force  up 
to  110,000  or  120,000  men.  The  English  accounts  say  that  the 
French  have  suffered  as  much  by  sickness  and  exposure  as  the 
British ;  but  if  so,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  French  have 
done  not  only  their  own  work,  and  done  it  well,  but  much  of  the 
labor  that  ought  to  have  been  performed  by  the  British,  They 
have  occupied  lines  of  attack  that  the  British  were  too  weak  to 
hold ;  they  have  built  roads  for  the  British ;  they  have  carried 
their  wounded  off  the  battle-field ;  they  have  brought  up  many 
of  their  heavy  guns  from  the  seashore  to  the  batteries.  In  a  word, 
they  have  evinced  in  every  way  their  supremacy  as  soldiers.  The 
Frenchman  is  the  Yankee  of  Europe ;  he  can  turn  his  band  to 
anything ;  he  is  always  fertile  in  resources  ;  and  the  fire  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  French  soldier  in  action  more  than  compensate  for 
his  lack  of  weight  and  strength,  as  compared  with  the  British 
soldier.  But  above  all,  the  Frenchman  is  invaluable  for  his  cheer- 
fulness under  exposure  and  privation.  Even  sickness  and  muti- 
lation cannot  extinguish  his  gayety.  He  laughs  and  jokes  under 
circumstances  which  would  give  the  bluffest  Englishman  a  touch 
of  the  blues.     "We  are  told  that  amidst  the  storms  and  frosts  of 
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the  Crimea,  the  English  retrimental  bands  ceased  to  play,  while 
the  French  music  never  intermitted  its  thrillins  and  inspiriting 
strains.  English  officers,  passing  through  the  French  lines,  when 
the  snow  was  knee  deep  and  the  frost  biting,  have  been  astonished 
to  witness  the  regularity  of  their  evening  parade,  while  their 
bauds,  standing  in  the  snow,  performed  as  well  as  ever  they  did 
beneath  the  summer  sky  in  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars  at  Paris.  "While  the  British  troops  have  exhibited  them- 
selves in  sordid  rags — poor  fellows  !  the  French  troops  have  ap- 
peared on  parade  in  perfect  trim — even  their  boots  blacked.  A 
letter  to  the  London  Times,  written  in  November,  says  ;  "It  is 
now  pouring  rain,  the  skies  are  black  as  ink,  the  wind  is  howling 
over  the  ragged  tents,  in  which  the  water  is  sometimes  a  foot  deep ; 
the  trenches  are  turned  into  dykes  ;  the  men  have  not  either  warm 
or  water-proof  clothing,  and  are  out  for  twelve  hours  at  a  time  in 
the  trencihes ;  they  are  plunged  into  the  inevitable  miseries  of  a 
winter  campaign,  and  not  a  soul  seems  to  care  for  their  comfort, 
or  even  their  lives.  These  are  hard  truths,  but  the  people  of 
England  must  hear  them  ;  they  must  know  that  the  wretched  beg- 
gar who  walks  the  streets  of  London  in  the  rain,  leads  the  life  of 
a  prince  compared  with  the  British  soldiers  who  are  fighting  out 
here  for  their  counti-y,  and  who,  we  are  complacently  assured  by 
the  home  authorities,  are  the  best  appointed  army  in  Europe." 
Our  readers  may  like  to  hear  something  of  the  inducements  of- 


fered by  the  British  government  to  those  wlio  enlist  in  its  sei-viee, 
and  as  we  wish  to  present  no  statement  without  full  authority, 
we  will  quote  from  the  London  News,  one  of  the  most  respectable 
and  influential  of  the  British  Journals :  "  The  majority  of  the 
public  will  learn  with  some  astonishment,  we  believe,  that  the 
nutriment  ordered  by  the  regulations  for  the  men  who  fight  the 
national  battles  abroad — who  arc  keeping  guard  in  wet  trenches 
by  night,  and  who  are  expected  to  march  or  fight  with  heavy  packs 
twelve  or  sixteen  hours — is  nothing  but  bread  and  meat — one 
pound  of  bread,  or  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  biscuit,  and  one 
pound  of  meat.  The  commander  of  the  army  has  it  in  his  power 
to  increase  the  allowance  of  bread,  but  it  is  never  to  exceed  one 
and  one-half  pound.  He  may,  too,  when  the  anny  is  actually  in 
the  field,  order,  besides,  rations  of  wine  or  spirits,  and  of  coffee 
and  sugar  ;  but  as  a  rule,  the  allowance  is  restricted  to  bread  and 
meat.  Either  or  both  articles  may  be  of  the  worst  description, 
mouldy  biscuit  or  rancid  salt  pork  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  these  two  sub- 
stances are  all  that  the  government  supplies,  and  everything  else 
the  soldier  may  need  or  desire,  as  food  or  drink,  he  must  buy. 
What  is  his  pay  ?  The  bulk  of  the  soldiers — all  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  infantry,  excluding  officers  of  all  descriptions — have 
one  shilling  {twenty-five  cents)  a  day;  out  of  which  they  have  to 
buy  a  great  number  of  necessaries,  which  martinet  officers  are  far 
more  careful  to  sec  in  their  knapsacks  thin  they  are  to  see  that 


their  rations  are  duly  supplied.  The  cavalry  have  something 
more  than  the  infantry ;  and  all  the  officers,  from  lance-corporals 
upwards,  have  large  pay ;  hut  the  total  emoluments  of  the  soldier 
may  be  considered,  on  the  field — for  in  barracks  he  has  no  rations, 
as  much  less  than  one  shilling  a  day,  one  pound  of  meat  and  one 
pound  of  bread.  It  was  out  of  bis  one  shilling,  reduced,  we  be- 
lieve, to  about  four  pence  on  the  average,  after  all  his  necessaries 
arc  paid  for,  that  the  commissariat  expected  him  to  purchase  the 
articles  of  comfort  and  luxury  it  provided."  We  have  thug 
sketched  some  of  the  darker  features  of  the  Crimean  campaigH. 
Though  the  French  troops  are  bettev-conditioned  and  better 
provided  for  than  their  aUies,  still  it  is  now  apparent  that  both 
the  French  and  English  governments  committed  a  deplorable 
mistake  in  their  nnder-estimate  of  the  strength  of  Sebastopol. 
Never  completely  invested,  and  consequently  relieved  from  the 
danger  of  reduction  by  famine,  its  works  have  defied  even  the  re- 
doubtable Lancaster  guns  of  the  enemy,  and  at  this  moment  of 
writing  it  appears  to  be  as  strong,  as  impr>:gnable  in  fact,  as  when 
the  siege  commenced.  We  shall  not  venture  to  speculate  on  its 
fate,  which  may  be  decided  while  this  sheet  is  going  through  the 
press.  It  has  been  declared,  that  Sebastopol  must  be  taken,  as 
Cato  of  old  repeated  on  every  occasion  that  "  Carthage  must  be 
destroyed."  We  shall  see  whether  the  maxim,  "everything  is 
possible  to  him  who  wills,"  will  hold  good  in  this  case. 
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[Written  for  Balloa's  Pictorial.] 
THE  BAX.LAD  OF  liADY  GER.U1DIKE. 

BY   FH.gt   AUCE  MOEliETT. 

'•0  wanderer  from  my  staEely  halls,  how  fiircs  my  gentle  bride? 
How  gpetd  the  hours,  thp  weary  hours,  her  lord  is  from  her  side  ?" 

Thus  did  a  baron,  bold  and  brave,  in  distant  Palestine, 
Seek  tidings  of  his  ladve-love,  the  gentle  Gcraldine. 

With  CUtering  Tolce  the  pilgrim  spoke,  and  turned  away  his  head: 
"A  tweWemoDth.  and  thy  ladye  was  disconsolate,"  he  said. 

"Dear  Ceraldine.  sweet  Geraldine,"  the  b.iron  softly  sighed, 

"  I  knew  thon  moumedst  thy  absent  lord,  0  feir  and  faithful  bride."' 

"  But  when  it  passed,"  the  sage  went  on,  "  her  smiles  were  bright  to  see; 
Within  thy  halls  the  ladye  moved  the  toast  of  revelry.'' 

A  cloud  stole  o'er  the  baron's  brow—  ■'  Yet  "twere  unkind  in  me 
To  wish  my  absence  kept  in  tears  and  dull  sobrietie." 

"  Upon  thy  halls.  0  lord,  ther«  fell  the  shadow  of  despafa-, 
Its  gentle  star  had  passed  away,  and  darkness  brooded  there." 

"Alack!  alackl"  the  baron  cried,  "and  is  my  ladye  dead? 

"  0  would  that  her  dear  life  was  spared,  mine  worthless  ta'en  instead," 

''Death  called  her  not,  an'  yet.  brave  lord,  thy  halls  are  desolate; 
The  ladye  reigns  not  in  her  bower,  no  pages  on  her  wait." 

Down  on  his  broad  and  mailed  breast  then  drooped  the  baron's  head ; 
'*  0  name  dishonoredl  breaking  heart,  God  comfort  ye!''  he  said. 

But  triumphing  his  manhood  rose  above  his  mighty  woe, 
lie  brushed  a  starting  tear  away,  as  though  it  were  a  foe. 

And  then  he  vowed  a  fearful  oath,  he  ne'er  would  rest  again, 
Until  the  Mthless  ladye's  blood  had  washed  away  the  stain. 

"  She  loved  you,  lord,"  the  pilgrim  said — "  you  left  her  for  the  field. 
The  tempter  came  in  lonely  hours,  and  woman  oft  will  yield. 

"  And  from  thy  halls,  with  willing  steps,  she  fled  with  it  away. 
Her  gentle  mate  throogb  night,  her  sweet  sustaioer  through  the  day. 

'•  It  guided  her  through  foreign  lands,  across  a  foreign  sea — 
That  tempter,  that  consoler  was,  dear  lord,  her  love  for  thee." 

Up  rose  the  kneeling  pilgrim  then,  and  dropped  his  grave  disguise. 
And  beaming  on  the  baron  were  his  Geraldine's  blue  eyes. 

"  Now  by  my  faith.''  the  baron  cried,  and  drew  her  to  his  heart, 
*-  That  only  is  the  perfect  love  that  cannot  dwell  apart!" 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial] 

THE  DOCTOR  AND  THE  HUSBA:s'D. 

BY    MRS.    N.    T.    MrNBOE. 

Dr.  Maxwell  was  married — married,  too,  all  of  a  sndden ; 
thus  takinj^  the  whole  town  by  suq>rise.  JTot  that  his  being  mar- 
ried was  snch  an  unusual  proceeding  in  itself;  yet,  common  as 
these  occurrences  are,  there  are  alwaj-s  individual  cases  which 
excite  a  great  deal  of  remark  and  attention ;  and  people  had 
doubted  Dr.  Maxwell's  marrying  at  all ;  for,  though  a  very  polite 
and  agreeable  man,  he  had  never  seemed  particularly  fond  of 
female  society,  and  was  not  at  all  a  lady's  man,  Not  that  being 
a  lady's  man  need  be  at  all  synonymous  to  being  a  marrring 
man. 

A  perfect  specimen  of  gentlemanly  politeness  was  Dr.  Maxwell, 
yet  just  as  deferential  and  smiling  to  his  poorest  and  oldest  patient 
as  to  the  blooming  girl  of  sixteen,  whose  anxious  mother  thought 
she  stood  in  need  of  a  physician. 

He  was  interested  in  humanity  in  a  diflFcrent  way  from  what 
most  people  are — from  their  infirmities,  not  their  perfections.  A 
human  being  was  to  him  so  much  bone  and  sinew  and  nerves — a 
sotnething  to  study,  because  it  had  a  stomach  that  was  often  get- 
ting out  of  order,  and  often  needing  the  care  of  a  physician  :  it 
had  a  head  which  was  often  troublesome  ;  it  had  limbs  which  were 
often  racked  with  pain  and  subject  to  rheumatism,  or  more  fash- 
ionably speaking,  neuralgia ;  this  human  being  was  sometimes 
subject  to  fevers  and  various  other  ills,  in  all  which  he  was  deeply 
interested.  Yes,  humanity  was  to  him  an  interestingsubject,  and  one 
which  he  loved  to  study,  but  he  studied  it  in  his  o^^ti  peculiar  way. 

The  most  beautiful  lady,  suffering  under  a  slight  attack  of  in- 
fluenza, was  not  so  interesting  to  him  as  some  superannuated 
patient,  the  victim  of  some  complicated  and  distressing  disease. 
He  would  press  his  fingers  upon  her  delicate  wrist,  and  his  blood 
flow  just  as  calmly  as  ever  through  his  veins  ;  but  a  slight  dim- 
inution of  the  rapid  beating  of  the  pulse  of  the  other  patient 
would  cause  his  heart  to  thrill  with  deep  pleasure  ;  for  to  carry 
him  safely  through  so  serious  a  crisis  would  be  a  great  triumph 
of  medical  skill,  and  win  him  a  name  in  his  profession. 

So  in  this  purely  scientific  or  medicinal  light,  all  his  patient 
were  interesting  to  him,  the  fairest  and  most  beautiful  no  more 
than  the  old  and  plain. 

Other  people  might  say,  he  attends  upon  the  lovely  Miss  C,  the 
rich  Mr.  D.,  old  Jlr.  E.,  and  the  fussy  Miss  F.,  but  with  him  it 
was  only  one  patient  suffering  from  pneumonia,  brought  on  by 
wearing  thin  shoes,  another  from  gastric  derangement,  caused  by 
high  living,  another  from  psoitis,  another  from  hysteria,  for  which 
the  poor  patient  had  his  hearty  sympathy. 

There  was  in  Dr.  Majtwell  just  the  right  material  for  a  good 
physician;  for  his  whole  heart  was  in  his  profession.  V/hen  he 
read,  it  was  something  connected  with  it ;  and  if  he  ever  went  to 
lectures,  they  were  medical  lectures.  In  a  heart  so  bound  up  in 
his  profession,  could  there  be  any  place  for  love  ?  He  had  seemed 
wedded  to  his  profession — how  had  he  found  time  to  win  another 
bride  ? 

But  he  had  won  a  bride,  and  a  wealthy  one,  too.  She  was  not, 
to  be  sure,  so  very  young  nor  so  very  beautiful ;  but  what  cared 
Dr.  Maxwell  for  such  things  ?  He  had  brought  her  safely  through 
a  dangerous  illness,  and  thereby  become  interested  in  her,  which 


might  never  have  happened  had  she  not  been  his  patient.  His 
course  of  medical  treatment  had  worked  beautifully ;  the  disease 
yielded  gracefully  to  his  prescriptions  :  his  course  of  wooing  was 
equally  successful,  and  the  lady  yielded  as  gracefully  to  his  pro- 
posals, as  the  disease  had  done  to  his  prescriptions. 

Dr.  Maxwell  was  married.  Some  were  ill-natured  enough  to 
hint  that  he  had  married  for  money,  not  for  love,  and  with  an  eye 
to  success  in  his  profession ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  remind  such 
people  of  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes.  Dr.  Maxwell  was 
married,  and  Dr.  Maxwell  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Maxwell  were  both  very 
happy. 

Lest  we  may  have  misled  some  one  by  saying  that  Mrs.  Max- 
well was  not  very  young  nor  very  beautiful,  we  hasten  to  say  that 
she  was  very  far  from  being  old  or  homely.  She  was  a  lady  of 
engaging  appearance,  a  little  precise,  it  may  be,  but  pleasant  and 
agreeable,  and  seeming  to  think  a  world  of  the  doctor ;  a  lady  of 
genteel  figure,  dressing  with  admirable  taste,  very  particular  in 
her  household,  affairs,  as  in  her  personal  appeaiancc,  and  seeming 
to  be  just  the  wife  he  needed.  Dr.  Maxwell  had  been  very  wise 
in  choosing  her.  Had  she  been  a  young  and  giddy  girl,  she  would 
have  been  a  sad  trouble  to  him  :  she  would  have  wanted  him  to 
go  to  this  place  and  that,  or  by  her  sweet  winning  ways  she  would 
have  coaxed  him  to  stay  at  home  when  he  should  have  been  with 
his  patients.  She  would  have  him  go  to  the  theatre,  to  the  opera, 
and  to  parties,  which  would  never  do  for  him ;  or  if  he  was 
obliged  to  disappoint  her,  she  would  pout  and  declare  he  did  not 
love  her. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  was  more  considerate.  She  could  not  expect  the 
doctor  to  be  ready  at  ber  beck  and  call ;  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  that  before  they  were  married.  If  he  did  not  return  to 
dinner,  his  patients  kept  him ;  if  tea  waited,  still  his  patients  were 
the  cause ;  and  if  his  stay  was  prolonged  far  into  the  night,  she 
never  allowed  her  patience  to  be  exhausted,  for  she  knew  that 
it  was  but  an  increase  of  his  that  kept  him  from  her,  and  rightly 
considered  that  hers  must  increase  in  the  same  ratio  with  his. 

She  had  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  women  :  she  had  a  woman's 
love  of  dress,  a  woman's  weakness  for  handsome  furniture  and 
rich  adornments  for  her  drawing-rooms,  in  which  she  seemed  to 
take  great  delight.  Her  love  for  the  beautiful  manifested  itself  in 
this  way. 

Now  all  these  things  were  totally  lost  upon  the  doctor  ;  they 
were  of  no  use  to  him  in  his  profession,  so  of  course  they  inter- 
ested him  not.  A  human  skeleton  was  to  him  a  much  more  in- 
teresting object  than  the  most  exquisite  workmanship  of  the  cab- 
inet maker,  and  a  medical  work  a  greater  study  than  the  finest 
poem.  So  we  see  that  the  doctor  and  his  wife,  like  other  married 
people,  had  different  tastes  and  inclinations,  yet  we  need  not  con- 
clude that  this  dissimilarity  was  the  cause  of  any  unhappiness.  It 
was  not  so.  The  first,  and  for  aught  we  know  the  only,  instance 
of  coldness  or  unhappiness  springing  up  between  them  happened 
thus  : 

One  day  when  the  doctor  was  out,  a  lady,  young  and  very  hand- 
some, called  to  see  him.  She  was  evidently  an  invalid :  her  form 
was  sb'ght  and  delicate,  her  complexion  clear  and  transparent; 
but  the  glow  of  health  was  not  in  her  countenance.  The  tones 
of  her  voice  were  low  and  musical,  but  sad.  Upon  being  told 
that  the  doctor  was  out,  she  said  she  would  await  his  return.  The 
servant  waited  upon  her  into  the  drawing-room,  where  ilrs.  Max- 
well was  sitting,  instead  of  the  doctor's  office,  where  the  patients 
usually  waited. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  rose  on  her  entrance,  and  offering  her  a  seat,  said : 

"  Did  you  wish  to  see  the  doctor  V 

"  I  did,"  was  the  reply  :  "  will  it  be  long  before  he  returns  V 

"It  is  uncertain,"  said  his  wife  ;  "  still  I  think  when  he  went 
out  he  intended  to  return  directly." 

"  I  will  wait,"  said  the  young  lady,  "  if  my  presence  will  be  no 
intrusion." 

"  None  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell,  kindly.  "  You  wish  to  con- 
sidt  him  professionally,  I  presume  V 

The  lady  bowed,  but  evidently  was  not  inclined  to  be  commu- 
nicative.    Even  at  this  moment  the  hall  door  opened. 

"There  is  the  doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell,  rising;  "I  will 
speak  to  him.  "  Doctor,"  said  she,  stepping  to  the  door,  "  a  lady 
wishes  to  consult  you." 

The  doctor  passed  into  the  room  and  his  wife  went  up  stairs. 
A  full  hour  passed  before  the  lady  left  the  house,  and  then  Mrs. 
Maxwell  sought  her  husband.  She  went  to  the  drai\'ing-room, 
but  he  was  not  there  ;  she  passed  on  to  the  office,  entering  it  so 
silently  that  he  did  not  hear  her.  He  was  already  deep  in  study, 
and  not  willing  to  interrupt  him,  she  sat  down  by  the  window, 
restraining  her  woman's  curiosity  as  best  she  might.  After  sit- 
ting for  some  time,  absorbed  in  his  book,  he  pulled  out  his  watch, 
and  starting  up,  prepared  to  go  out,  still  not  noticing  that  his  wife 
was  present. 

"Are  you  going  out  again,  doctor  ?"  said  she. 

"  Why,  Sarah,"  said  he,  "  I  did  not  know  you  were  here,  or  I 
should  have  spoken  to  you." 

"  I  saw  that  you  were  very  much  engaged,  and  thought  I  would 
not  interrupt  you.     You  have  a  new  patient  V 

"  Yes,  the  lady  who  went  out  but  now." 

"  Is  she  much  unwell  ?  She  looks  very  delicate  and  very 
interesting." 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

"  A  seriotts  case,  I  feai-;  troubled  T\-ith  pneumorrhagia ;  of  a 
consumptive  family,  and  very  nervous  temperament." 

"  She  looks  very  delicate,  yet  not  so  very  ill." 

"  A  casual  observer  is  wholly  unable  to  judge.  I  may  be  more 
alarmed  than  is  necessary,  and  hope  it  may  prove  so ;  but  these 
diseases  get  such  deep  root  before  the  patient  or  anybody  else  is 
alarmed." 


"  What  is  her  name,  and  where  does  she  lire  V 

"  She  wished  both  kept  a  profound  secret  for  the  present.  Put 
I  must  really  go.  I  wish  you  a  good  morning,"  said  he,  bowing 
to  her  very  politely,  almost  ceremoniously,  as  if  she  were  apatient 
of  his,  instead  of  his  wedded  wife." 

"  Cool,  certainly,"  thought  Mrs.  Maxwell  to  herself  as  the  door 
closed  afcer  him.  She  wished  for  once  that  he  was  not  so  exces- 
sively polite  and  ceremonious.  "  She  wished  it  kept  a  profound 
secret  for  the  present."  Her  husband  had  spoken  as  if  there  could 
be  no  appeal  from  the  decision.  What  wife  would  have  received 
such  an  answer  with  unquestioning  submission  ?  Had  he  merely 
qualified  the  assertion  a  little,  it  would  have  been  something ; 
but  no,  he  had  both  spoken'' as  if  it  was  common  and  proper  for 
a  man  to  have  a  secret  which  his  wife  might  not  know. 

Now  jNIts.  Maxwell  was  not  an  exacting  woman ;  she  seldom 
questioned  her  husband's  conduct ;  but  she  liked  perfect  confidence 
between  husband  and  wife.  She  could  not  see  the  necessity  of 
keeping  so  trifling  a  thing  a  secret  from  her.  Had  he  no  confi- 
dence in  her  1  Did  he  suppose  her  so  weak  and  foolish  as  not  to 
be  able  to  keep  a  secret  when  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  do  so  ? 
It  was  not  so  much  that  he  refused  to  answer  her  questions,  as 
that  he  distrusted  her. 

The  next  day  the  lady  called  again.  The  doctor  had  evidently 
expected  her,  and  was  waiting  for  her.  She  was  shown  by  their 
servant  into  his  ofiice,  and  all  Mrs.  Maxwell  heard  of  her  was 
when  she  entered  and  when  she  passed  out.  Over  an  hour  she 
remained  with  her  husband,  and  when  she  went  out  he  accom- 
panied her  to  the  door.  How  polite  he  was,  giving  her  many 
directions  and  much  advice  in  a  low,  confidential-like  tone. 

"  How  is  your  patient  to-day,  doctor  ?"  said  his  wife,  as  he 
entered  the  drawing  room. 

"  I  feel  somewhat  encouraged,  and  think  I  may  do  her  some 
good,  though  she  is  very  frail  and  delicate." 

"  If  she  is  so  delicate,  I  should  suppose  she  would  prefer  to 
have  you  visit  her  at  her  home." 

"  She  has  her  own  reasons,  and  doubtless  good  ones,  for  not 
doing  so  ;  but  she  wished  them  kept  secret." 

It  was  enough ;  ilrs.  Maxwell  was  completely  silenced.  Eor 
weeks  and  weeks  the  young  lady  visited  the  doctor's  office,  once 
in  every  three  or  four  days ;  but  Mrs.  Maxwell  asked  no  more 
questions  about  her,  and  no  conversation  passed  between  them  on 
the  subject.  But  Mrs.  Maxwell  could  not  help  observing  how 
polite  he  was  to  her,  how  careful  he  was  of  her;  and  she  knew  he 
was  much  interested  in  her.  In  fact,  Mrs.  JIaxwell  began  to  grow 
jealous ;  she  looked  upon  everything  with  a  diseased  eye.  She 
forgot  that  he  was  polite  to  everybody,  and  she  had  noticed  a  hun- 
dred times  the  tenderness  and  care  with  which  he  invariably  treat- 
ed his  patients,  and  never  before  had  felt  in  the  least  degree 
uncomfortable.  But  now  there  was  such  a  mystery  about  this 
lady,  a  mystery  which  she  was  forbidden  to  peer  into,  it  gave 
undue  importance  to  every  action,  and  made  her  very  wretched. 
But  her  husband  did  not  notice  her  unhappiness ;  absorbed  in  his 
profession,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  cases  of  disease  brought  to 
his  notice  in  his  medical  practice.  He  had  small  time  and  incli- 
nation to  play  the  tender  and  anxious  husband  ;  though  studious- 
ly polite  to  his  wife,  he  was  not  over-solicitous  concerning  her 
happiness.  Her  bodily  health  seemed  perfect,  and  he  had  not  the 
most  distant  suspicion  that  anything  could  be  troubling  her.  Mrs. 
Maxwell  afterwards  blamed  herself  for  letting  these  unhappy 
thoughts  take  possession  of  her  mind,  and  would  strive  with  all 
her  strength  to  drive  them  away. 

One  day  when  she  was  out  making  some  purchases,  she  bought 
a  Tcry  valuable  book,  a  medical  work,  which  she  knew  the  doctor 
was  very  desirous  to  own,  and  intending  to  surprise  him  with  it, 
on  her  rettim  went  into  his  office  to  lay  it  on  his  table  where  he 
could  not  help  seeing  it  when  he  came  in.  She  knew  he  was  not 
in,  so  she  entered  unceremoniously,  the  book  in  her  hand.  Who 
should  she  see  but  the  mysterious  lady,  seated  perfectly  at  her 
ease  before  the  fire,  readinga  book  !  She  started  and  turned  round 
on  ilrs.  Maxwell's  entrance.  Evidently  she  was  expecting  the 
doctor,  and  was  embarrassed  when  she  saw  it  was  the  doctor's 
wife ;  and  as  evidently,  too,  the  doctor's  wife  was  taken  hy  sur- 
prise at  finding  a  ladv  so  much  at  home  in  her  husband's  office  ; 
so  the  two  stood  for  a  few  minutes  looking  at  each  other.  The 
young  lady  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  Mrs.  Maxwell,  I  believe  V 

Mrs.  Maxwell  bowed  coldly. 

"  The  doctor  was  called  out  just  as  I  entered,  and  as  he  said  he 
should  be  gone  but  a  short  time,  he  desired  me  to  wait  his  return, 
which  accounts  for  my  presence  here,  and  alone,  at  this  time." 

"  I  do  not  know  as  any  apology  is  needed,"  said  Mrs.  Maxwell, 
with  stately  politeness.  "  The  doctor's  patients  are  of  course  at 
liberty  to  occupy  his  office.    I  shall  not  interrupt  you." 

She  placed  the  book  upon  the  table,  and  turned  to  leave  th« 
room. 

"  But,  madam,"  said  the  young  lady,  who  judged  by  Mrs.  Max- 
well's manner  that  she  was  somewhat  offended,  "  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  judge  me  too  harshly.  I  fear  that  yon  are  but  half  satis- 
fied with  ray  explanation." 

"  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should  trouble  yourself  so  much 
about  an  explanation ;  the  mere  act  of  waiting  in  the  doctor's 
office  for  his  return  is  not  of  itself  an  act  to  require  so  many 
apologies." 

"  It  is  not  that  alone,"  was  the  reply.  And  then  she  paused. 
"  I  fear  that  yon  will  think  I  am  making  myself  too  much  at  home 
in  your  house." 

"  You  say  that  you  waited  at  the  doctor's  request ;  of  course  I 
have  nothing  to  say.  I  have  not  the  privilege  of  knowing  all  his 
patients,  nor  his  reasons  for  his  different  modes  of  treatment ;  but 
I  never  interfere  with  his  arrangements.     If  he  desired  you  to 
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remain,  it  is  enough.  I  never  solicit  confidence  where  I  see  it 
would  not  be  freely  granted ;  therefore  there  are  some  thino^  of 
which  I  am  contented  to  remain  ignorant." 

And  ilrs.  Maxwell  left  the  room  with  a  sort  of  injured  inno- 
cence air.  In  the  hall  she  met  the  doctor,  who  merely  spoke  to 
her,  and  passed  on  to  the  office.  Mrs.  Maxwell  was  Avretched. 
"Who  was  the  young  lady,  and  why  this  mystery  ?  It  was  evident 
her  husband  was  much  interested  her.  She  was  young  and  beau- 
tiful. He  was  very  kind  to  her,  very  attentive  to  her — even  now 
she  heard  their  low  voices  in  conversation.  Her  thoughts  were 
dreadful.  Her  husband  did  not  trust  her — did  not  love  her. 
Perhaps  he  had  never  loved  her.  Her  evil  genius  suggested 
that  he  might  have  married  her  for  money;  she  wished  for  once 
that  she  had  none  of  it,  if  it  had  bought  her  a  husband  without  a 
husband's  love.  Bat  yet  again,  how  foolish  she  was.  Was  he 
not  kind  to  her  ?  Had  she  really  any  cause  for  complaint  ?  Vfhj 
let  this  foolish  mystery  make  her  wretched  ?  Why  could  she  not 
throw  these  dreadful  feelings  oflf  ?  She  would  trj-.  The  doctor 
came  in  at  this  moment,  the  book  in  his  hand,  his  face  beamino- 
with  delight. 

"Are  you  the  good  genius  I  am  to  tliank  for  this  valuable 
present  ?" 

Mrs.  Maxwell  smiled,  and  looking  at  the  doctor  felt  quite  happy 
to  witness  his  evident  pleasure. 

"  I  found  it  lying  upon  my  office  table,  and  let  me  assure  you, 
I  am  very  much  gratified  and  pleased  by  the  gift.  Kothing  could 
have  been  more  acceptable.  Just  at  this  time,  too,  I  prize  it  more 
highly,  as  it  will  give  me  considerable  light  upon  the  treatment  of 
my  patient,  the  young  lady,  you  know,  who  was  here  just  now." 
airs.  Maxwell's  heart  was  full.  He  did  not  say  he  should  prize 
the  gift  for  the  giver's  sake,  but  because  it  would  be  of  benefit  to 
himself  and  the  young  lady.  It  was  a  drop  too  much.  She  rose, 
and  walking  to  the  table  where  stood  a  vase  of  flowers,  bent  over 
them  to  hide  the  bitter  tears  of  disappointment  and  chagrin. 
But  the  good  doctor  saw  nothing ;  holding  the  precious  volume 
in  his  hand,  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  deep  pain  he  was  in- 
flicting upon  a  human  heart. 

It  may  be  that  Mrs.  Maxwell  had  taken  cold  in  her  mornino- 
walk,  as  the  day  had  been  cold  and  raw ;  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
by  night  she  was  really  unwell.  Her  face  was  flushed,  and  she 
was  very  nervous.  The  good  doctor  noticed  her  feverish  symp- 
toms on  his  return  home,  saw  how  restless.she  was,  and  inqniring 
very  tenderly  concerning  her  illness,  ordered  suitable  medicines 
for  her,  busied  himself  about  her  comfort,  and  seemed  so  kind 
and  thoughtful  about  her,  that  poor  Mrs.  Maxwell's  heart  began 
to  reproach  her,  and  she  began  to  think  he  really  did  love  her 
after  all.  At  any  rate  it  was  a  comfort  to  her  to  have  him  express 
so  much  anxiety  about  her;  and  when,  after  a  night  of  great  rest- 
lessness, he  left  her,  with  a  strict  injunction  that  she  mast  not 
leave  her  bed,  she  was  well  contented  to  stay  and  be  considered 
on  the  sick  list,  if  by  so  doing  she  could  claim  so  much  of  his  care. 
She  continued  quite  unwell  for  some  time,  so  that  her  husband 
considered  her  as  one  of  his  patients,  and  she  began  to  think  it  if 
anything  a  preferable  relation  to  that  of  wife.  Even  the  book 
which  she  had  given  him  was  consulted  on  her  account,  and  not- 
withstanding she  was  quite  unwell  and  sufiFered  a  good  deal  of 
pain,  had  it  not  been  for  occasional  thoughts  of  the  mysterious 
lady,  she  would  have  been  quite  happy.  She  was  not  now  simply 
Mrs.  Maxwell,  she  was  also  an  interesting  case  of  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  a  sadden  chill,  with  a  great  deal  of  nervous  action, 
and  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  Ah,  wise  doctor,  did 
it  never  occur  to  you  that  there  might  be  a  little  trouble  about  the 
heart? 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  Mrs.  Maxwell  to  have  her  husband  say 
when  he  went  out,  "  Now  Sarah  be  careful  and  obey  all  my  direc- 
tions ;  keep  yourself  qniet  as  possible  till  I  return." 

By-andby,  when  she  seemed  much  better,  the  doctor  said  a  ride 
would  do  her  good  ;  so  one  very  fine  morning,  wrapping  her  up 
himself  very  carefully,  leading  her  down  stairs,  almost  lifting  her 
into  the  carriage,  then  searing  himself  beside  her,  they  drove  awav. 
The  air  never  seemed  so  sweet  and  balmy — nature  never  looked 
so  lovely  to  Mrs.  Maxwell  as  on  that  morning.  Then,  too,  the 
doctor  was  so  kind,  asking  her  if  she  felt  fatigued,  if  she  was 
comfortable  in  every  way. 

"  0,  perfectly,"  said  she  ;  "I  feel  quite  well." 
"Do  yon  feel  any  of  that  disagreeable  feeling  in  your  head  of 
which  you  have  complained  V 
"  None  at  all,"  she  replied. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  we  will  sooaiiavc  you  quite  well." 
"Do  you  know,"  said  she,  timidly,  "I  have  no  desire  to  be 
quite  icell  f" 
*     "What  can  you  moan,  Sarah  1     Not  desire  to  be  well  ?" 

"  To  be  quite  well,  I  said.  I  think  I  have  been  happier  sincel 
have  been  sick,  than  I  had  been  for  some  time  before." 

"  I  cannot  understand  you,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  puzzled  air. 
"I  hardly  dare  explain  myself,"  said  his  wife.     "I  fear  you 
will  think  me  foolish,  but  I  have  been  quite  unhappy  of  late." 
"  What,  before  you  were  taken  sick  ?" 
"Yes." 

""Ah,"  said  the  doctor;  "anaflFection  of  the  mind;  that  may 
explain  some  of  the  symptoms  in  your  case  that  puzzled  me." 

Mrs.  Jlaxwell  grew  uneasy  again.  Why  would  he  be  so  prac- 
tical 1  He  did  not  ask  the  caase  of  her  unhappiness,  but  seemed 
rather  glad  to  hear  that  she  had  been  so,  as  it  explained  some 
things  for  which  he  had  been  unable  to  account,  and  might  be  of 
service  to  him  at  some  future  time.  However,  she  was  determined 
not  to  be  deterred  from  her  purpose  now. 

"  You  do  not  ask  me  the  cause  of  my  unhappiness,  bat  I  am 
going  to  make  you  my  father  confessor.  You  remember  the 
young  lady,  your  patient,  who  visits  you  at  your  office  V 


"  Yes,  the  who  I  was  rather  fearful  at  first  was  a  bad  case  of 
pneumorrhagia,  but  I  have  at  length  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
disease  completely  under  tlie  control  of  my  medicine,  and  she  is 
much  better,  though  frail ;  a  deliciite  nen-ous  system — a  very  sus- 
ceptible person— a  body  altogether  too  frail  for  the  spirit—" 

Here  Mrs.  Maxwell  felt  it  necessary  to  check  him,  that  she 
might  go  on  with  her  disagreeable  task. 

"  Well,  you  know  there  is  a  .secret  about  her ;  you  would  not 
tell  mc  her  name  cr  place  of  residence." 

"Ah,  no;  she  wished  it  kept  a  secret,  because — " 
"  Stop,  if  you  please,  doctor,  till  I  finish.  Well,  I  felt  a  little 
vexed ;  I  thought  you  might  have  trusted  me ;  not  that  I  cared 
so  much  about  knowing  who  she  was — but  to  think  that  you 
would  not  have  confidence  in  me  ;  and  as  I  was  vexed,  it  was  very 
easy  to  imagine  many  things.  In  the  first  place,  you  were  so  polite 
and  attentive  to  her  ;  and  then  she  used  to  make  you  such  lou"- 
visits,  I  began  to  be  really  unhappy  about  it.  And  one  day  on 
going  into  yoar  office,  I  found  her  waiting  your  return,  and  seem- 
ingly making  herself  much  at  home.  She  apologized  for  her 
presence,  but  this  to  me  only  made  the  matter  worse,  as  she  ap- 
peared to  be  conscious  that  there  was  some  impropriety.  Well, 
I  worked  myself  into  a  perfect  fever  upon  the  subject,  and  was 
taken  sick,  as  you  know.  While  I  have  been  sick,  you  have  been 
so  kind  and  attentive  to  me  that  my  heart  has  reproached  me  for 
entertaining  such  thoughts  towards  you  as  I  have  done,  and  I  felt 
as  if  I  ought  to  ask  your  forgiveness.  And  what  I  mean,"  she 
continued,  not  allowing  him  time  to  interrupt  her,  but  hurrying 
on  so  as  to  finish  what  she  had  to  say  as  soon  aj  possible,  "what 
I  mean  by  saying  I  do  not  wish  to  be  quite  well,  is  (you  will  for- 
give me  for  what  I  am  going  to  say),  that  you  are  so  much  more 
kind  and  attentive,  so  much  more  lover  like  when  I  am  your  pa- 
tient than  when  I  am  merely  your  wife,  that  I  would  fain  retain 
both  characters."  And  here  she  paused,  and  looking  up  in  his 
face,  said,  "  I  hope  you  are  not  offended,  doctor  V 

"My  dear  Sarah,"  said  the  doctor,  " of  course  I  am  not  oflfend- 
ed,  and  I  perfectly  understand  you.  And  first  about  the  young 
lady.  I  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  hurting  your  feelings, 
when  I  said  she  wished  her  name  and  place  of  residence  a  secret. 
It  was  indeed  as  much  a  secret  to  myself  as  to  you.  I  do  not 
even  now  know  her  name  nor  where  she  lives  ;  I  had  no  curiosity 
to  know.  She  was  interesting  to  me  no  farther  than  as  a  patient. 
I  studied  her  case  thoroughly,  and  I  think  I  have  been  of  some 
benefit  to  her;  but  I  have  never  asked  her  name  since  she  told 
me  she  wished  it  kept  a  secret.  So  you  see,  my  dear,  I  know  no 
more  than  yourself.  I  don't  know  how  it  was  I  did  not  tell  you 
as  much,  without  it  was  because  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
so  little  moment.  Aud  now,"  he  continued,  smiling,  "  about  this 
matter  of  patient  and  wife.  I  begin  to  have  an  idea  across  my 
brain,  that  perhaps  I  ought  to  plead  guilty  here,  and  ask  your  for- 
giveness.   It  may  be  that  I  have  been  very  neglectful.'* 

"No,  no,  doctor;  I  did  not  say  neglectful.  I  know  you  have 
a  great  many  calls,  and  I  would  not  be  a  hindrance,  but — " 

"  I  understand  the  case,  Sarah,  perfectly.  I  am  too  much  the 
physician,  and  not  enough  the  husband.  I  must  put  myself  under 
a  new  course  of  treatment,  and  you  must  administer  some  anti- 
dote to  this  growing  devotion  to  my  profession,  that  I  do  not  get 
to  be  a  man  of  one  idea.  When  you  think  I  am  getting  too 
wrapped  up  in  my  pursuits,  complain  of  indisposition,  tell  me 
you  need  my  advice  as  a  physician,  and  I  shall  understand  you 
and  take  the  hint." 

"But  suppose  I  am  really  sick?" 

"In  either  case  you  are  sure  of  my  greatest  care  and  attention. 
But  here  we  are  at  our  own  door,  and  I  think  by  your  heightened 
color  that  you  have  rode  far  enough.  You  must  now  go  and  lie 
down  till  dinner  time  ;  but  tell  me  first  that  you  are  not  uneasy 
concerning  the  mysterious  lady." 

"  0,  no,  doctor,"  said  she,  laughing,  "  not  at  all,  since  I  know 
that  you  are  no  wiser  than  myself.  You  will  forgive  my  foolish- 
ness, will  you  not  1" 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  he,  good-naturedly,  as  he  lifted  her 
from  the  carriage.  "  I  always  make  all  due  allowance  for  the  im- 
aginations of  my  patients.  But  we  will  let  the  forgiveness  be 
mutual  for  this  time,  I  think." 

So  Mrs.  Maxwell  was  herself  again ;  and  the  good  doctor,  im- 
proving upon  the  hint  thus  given  him,  found  he  had  some  things 
to  learn  apart  from  his  professional  studies  and  treatises  upon 
medicine,  and  he  was  a  better  husband  and  better  man  for  that 

knowledge. 

«  ^-»  t 

THE  HIRST   FEMALE  ACTORS. 

The  received  tradition  is,  that  Mrs.  Saunderson,  who  belonged 
to  D'Avenant's  company,  was  the  first  English  actress.  She  per- 
formed lanthe,  in  the  "  Siege  of  Rhodes,"  when  it  was  first  acted 
as  a  regular  drama,  on  the  opening  of  the  Duke's  Theatre,  in 
Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  in  April,  1662,  on  which  occasion  painted 
scenery  was  also,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  upon  the  English 
stage.  The  part  of  lanthe,  had,  indeed,  been  performed  as  early 
as  1656,  when  that  entertainment  was  first  produced  at  the  Rut- 
land House,  by  a  Mrs.  Colman  ;  but  at  that  time,  through  dread 
of  the  ruling  powers,  the  dialogue  was  cut  short,  and  entirely 
spoken  in  recitative,  so  that  it  was  rather  {as  it  was  called)  a 
"musical  entertainment"  than  a  play.  Mr.  Malone,  however, 
asserts  that  the  first  woman  who  appeared  in  any  regular  drama 
on  a  public  stage,  performed  the  part  of  Desdemona ;  but  he  has 
not  been  able  to  ascenain  who  the  lady  was.  In  order  to  claim 
precedence  of  Mrs.  Saunderson,  she  must  necessarily  have  played 
that  character  before  April,  1662. — Court  Journal. 


The  WAT  TO  contince. — When  we  would  show  any  one 
that  he  is  mistaken,  our  best  course  is  to  obser\-e  on  what  side  he 
considers  the  subject — for  his  liew  of  it  is  generally  right  on  this 
side — and  admit  to  him  that  he  is  right  so  far.  He  will  be 
satisfied  with  this  acknowledgment,  that  he  is  not  wrong  in  his 
judgment,  but  only  inadvertent  in  not  looking  at  the  whole  of 
the  case. — Pascal. 


[TraiiBlated  from  the  Hindustanee  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  frie:sd  a:sd  the  exemy. 

BT  JOHN  HEWTON,  JK. 

An  InteUigent  foe  is  better  than  a  Btnpid  Mend.— Arabian  proverb. 

There  was  once  in  Cashmere  a  certain  prince,  who  had  a  fa- 
vorite ape,  which  he  petted  with  princely  caresses.  The  afiecriou 
of  this  animal  was  so  great  that  it  never  left  its  master's  side,  and 
at  night  it  would  stand  by  his  pillow  with  a  sharp  dagger  in  its 
hand,  and  there  watch  with  patience  until  morning. 

It  happened  one  night  that  a  cunning  robber,  from  some  far- 
off  country,  entered  the  city,  and  began  to  wander  from  house  to 
house  and  street  to  street,  in  search  of  plunder.  About  the  same 
time  a  foolish  thief,  who  lived  in  Cashmere,  came  forth  from  his 
den  with  the  same  intention,  and  soon  after  fell  in  with  the  stran- 
ger. As  they  were  both  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  t"hey  agreed 
to  work  together  that  night.  Said  the  travelled  robber  to  his 
companion : 

"Friend,  in  which  district  shall  we  begin,  and  whose  house 
shall  we  rob  first  V 

The  foolish  one  answered,  "In  the  stable  of  our  city  governor 
there  is  a  fat  and  swift-footed  ass,  which  is  highly  valued  by  its 
master,  and  which  is  well  secured  by  a  chain,  and  guarded  by  two 
slaves.  My  advice  is,  that  we  go,  first  of  all,  and  steal  this  ass. 
After  that,  let  us  repair  to  the  shop  of  a  certain  glass-maker,  who 
lives  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  There,  with  his  glass,  we  will 
load  the  ass,  and,  taking  it  home,  make  money." 

The  wise  thief  was  astounded  at  his  friend's  discourse,  and  was 
considering  whether  he  had  not  spoken  in  jest.  But  just  at  that 
moment  the  coteical  (a  kind  of  constable)  came  in  sight.  The 
discreet  rascal,  prompted  by  his  cunning,  hid  behind  a  wall ;  while 
the  senseless  rascal  stood  still,  and  was  taken  prisoner. 

"  Whither  do  you  go  V  asked  the  officer,  "  and  who  are  you  ?" 
"I  am  a  thief,"  he  replied,  "and  I  am  going  to  steal  the  gov- 
ernor's ass ;  and  after  breaking  open  the  house  of  the  glass-ma- 
ker, I  shall  make  the  beast  carry  home  the  glass." 
The  coteital  burst  into  a  laugh,  and  said  : 

"  For  the  sake  of  an  ass,  which  is  sftcurely  chained,  and  care- 
fully guarded,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  few  worthless  glass  vessels, 
of  which  ten  may  be  bought  for  a  tucca  (a  coin  worth  about  a  cent 
and  a  half),  you  have  thus  cast  yourself  into  the  whirlpool  of  per- 
dition !  But  this  foolish  design  is  as  wicked  and  dangerous  as  if 
you  had  intended  to  plunder  the  prince's  treasury." 

With  these  words  he  tied  the  man's  hands  together,  and  took 
him  off  to  prison.  When  they  were  gone,  the  wise  robber  took 
warning  from  the  words  of  his  silly  companion,  but  profited  by 
the  remarks  of  the  coteical. 

"  That  thief,"  thought  he,  "was  a  dangerous  friend;  but  the 
cotewal  shall  prove  a  useful  enemy ;  for  now  that  he  has  men- 
tioned it,  I  will  go  rather  to  the  treasury  of  this  very  prince^" 

With  this  intention,  he  made  his  way  to  the  prince's  palace, 
and  began  a  breach  in  the  wall.  After  long  and  toilsome  labor, 
he  at  length  finished  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  his  body.  When 
he  entered,  he  found  himself  standing  in  a  bed-chamber ;  before 
him  was  the  prince,  stretched  in  sleep  on  a  golden  -couch,  while 
jewels  lay  scattered  around  him,  mingled  with  the  riches  of  many 
lands.  The  apartment  was  hung  with  curtains  of  Cashay,  and 
camphor  lamps  shed  their  soft  light  on  every  object.  But  after 
looking  about  the  room  a  moment,  the  robber  was  not  a  little 
amazed  to  see  a  monkey  standing  at  the  head  of  the  royal  sleeper, 
flourishing  a  naked  blade  in  his  hand,  and  he  gazed  from  right  to 
left  with  a  careful  and  knowing  air.  Unable  to  comprehend  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  the  house-breaker  became  alarmed. 

"  How  can  this  wretched  man,"  thought  he,  "  save  himself 
from  the  murderous  weapon  of  the  beast  V 

As  he  thus  poildered,  multitudes  of  ants  suddenly  began  to  fall 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  canopy  upon  the  sleeper's  breast.  The 
prince  being  annoyed,  involuntarily,  in  his  sleep,  struck  his  hand 
across  his  bosom.  The  ape  instantly  perceived  what  was  the 
matter,  and,  burning  with  rage,  he  raised  tb  s  scimetar,  and  was 
about  to  plunge  it  into  the  coverlet  in  order  to  destroy  the  puny- 
intruders. 

"Hold,  yoa  cowardly  villain  !"  shouted  .he  robber;  "would, 
you  slay  the  Beauty-of-the-world  ?" 

And  he  rushed  forward,  and  seizing  the  uplifted  hand  of  the 
monkey,  held  it  in  his  own  right  grasp.     This   noise  awoke  the 
priace,  who  started  up,  and  seeing  the  robber,  cried  out : 
"Who  are  youT* 

"  I  am  your  «'iseyb€,"was  the  reply.  "  I  \"ame  hereto  plunder 
your  house  ;  had  I  been  a  single  instant  later,  this  senseless  brute, 
your  foolish  friend,  would  have  filled  your  dreaming-room  with 
blood." 

When  the  prince  heard  this,  he  was  overcome  with  gratitude, 
and  with  many  thanks,  exclaimed  : 

"  So  true  is  it,  that  when  the  pity  of  Allah  would  save  a  man 
from  destruction,  he  causes  even  a  robber  to  become  a  protector  of 
life — even  a  foe  to  become  merciful !" 

The  prince  then  took  the  robber  into  favor  and  made  him  his 
confidential  friend ;  but  the  ape  was  ever  after  kept  chained  in 
the  stable.  The  thief,  who  set  about  with  diligence  to  rob  the 
prince's  treasury,  received  from  the  royal  hand  a  robe  of  state 
while  he  whom  his  master  once  fondly  regarded  as  his  guardian 
and  his  friend,  was  hurled  from  that  high  position,  and  stripped 
of  his  honor ! 

Moral. — Let  a  man  employ  wisdom  in  forming  his   friend- 
ships ;  and  above  all,  let  there  be  many  a  league  between  himso 
and  a  fedish  friend. 
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DISCOVERT  OF  ?iORTH  A:UERICA. 

Second  in  darin^r  only  to  the  first  adventurous  expedition  of 
Columbus,  and  foliowL-d  by  results  of  almost  inappreciable  mag- 
nitude, was  the  voyag;c  of  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  father  and 
son.  Their  discovery  of  our  continent  has  afforded  Jlr.  Warren, 
the  artist,  the  sul'jcct  of  a  fine  pietnre.  He  shows  us  the  lamiing 
of  the  adventurers  on  the  "pitiless  coast  of  Labrador,"  June  24, 
1497,  "nearly  fourteen  months,"  says  Bancroft,  "before  Colum- 
bus, on  his  third  vovaije,  came  in  siL'ht  of  the  mainland  ;  and 
almost  two  years  bi  fore  Amerigo  Vespucci  sailed  west  of  the 
Canaries."  The  scene  presented  to  the  f;oze  of  the  Cabots  and 
their  followers  was  not,  as  our  engraving  shows,  inviting.  Hor- 
rent cliffs  overhanging  the  rough  surges,  dark  ravines  tenanted 


were  inspired  with  the  thirst  for  territory  and  treasure  which  mar- 
itime adventure  promised.  John  Cabot  was  a  merchant  of  Ven- 
ice, residing  at  Bristol,  En^Hand,  a  bold,  enterprising  and  far- 
sighted  man,  and  he  found  little  trouble  in  interesting  Henry 
VIII.  in  his  plans  for  discovery.  The  king,  by  letters-patent, 
authorized  liim  and  "  his  three  sons,  or  cither  of  tliem,  their  heir^ 
or  their  deputies,  to  sail  into  the  eastern,  western  or  northern 
sea,  and  with  a  fleet  of  five  ships,  at  their  own  proper  expense 
and  charge  ;  to  search  for  islands,  countries,  provinces  or  regions, 
hitherto  anseen  by  Christian  people  ;  to  affix  the  banners  of  Eng- 
land on  any  city,  island  or  continent  that  they  might  find ;  and, 
as  the  Tassals  of  the  English  crown,  to  possess  and  occupy  the 
territories  that  might  be  discoTered."     "  It   was  further  stipu- 


tion  as  far  as  Maryland,  but  insufficiency  of  proTisions  led  to  his 
return  home.  After  sening  some  time  "in  the  employ  of  Ferdi- 
nand of  Spain,  he  made  a  voyage  from  England  in  search  of  the 
northwest  passage,  and  certainly  discovered  the  bay  to  which 
Hudson,  long  afterwards,  gave  his" name.  On  his  return,  he  again 
offered  his  services  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  was  commis- 
sioned by  Charles  Y.  as  pilot-major.  While  holding  this  com- 
mission he  made  a  voyage  to  South  America.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  England.  His  death  occurred  about  1553;  at  a  very- 
advanced  age.  Notwithstanding  his  long  and  eminent  services, 
few  or  no  details  of  his  voyages  have  reached  us.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  energy,  perseverance  and  intelligence  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  modest,  unassuming  and  gentle.     He  appears  to  have  con- 


DISCOVERY    OF    NORTH    AMERICA,  BY    JOH-V    A\D    SEBASTIAN    C.\BOT. 


by  polar  bears,  and  rude  savages,  scowling  headlands,  gloomy 
even  in  midsummer,  and  wearing  the  eternal  fron-n  of  a  chill  na- 
ture, were  not  Ciilculated  to  inspire  the  visiiors  with  much  enthu- 
siasm. But  they  stood  upon  terntfinna^-ou  the  stem  shore  of  a 
new  continent,  and  all  the  ruggedncss  of  the  scene  must  have 
vanished  when  compared  with  the  greatness  of  the  discoverv. 
The  adventurers  mu-^t  have  felt  that  they  were  opcninir  a  "  new 
page  in  the  his-tory  of  the  world,"  and  that  fame,  the  guerdon  of 
high  achievement,  was  almost  within  their  grasp — almost,  we 
say,  for  behind  them  lay  the  stormy  Atlantic  to  be  repassed, 
through  many  a  peril,  bifnre  their  laurels  became  tangible.  This 
voyage  was  undertaken  with  the  authority  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, at  a  time  when  the  discovery  of  Columbus  had  awakcnid 
enthusiasm  in  the  Old  World,  and  its  rulers  and  mercantile  mtu 


lated,"  sai's  Bancroft,  "in  this  'most  ancient  American  state 
paper  o«  England,'  that  the  patentees  should  be  strictly  bound 
in  their  voyages  to  land  at  the  port  of  Bristol,  and  to  pay  to  the 
king  one  fifth  part  of  ihc  emoluments  of  the  navigation  ■  while 
the  exclusive  right  of  frequenting  all  the  countries  That  m'icht  be 
found,  was  reserved  unconditionally  and  mthout  limit  of  time,  to 
the  family  of  the  Cahots  and  their  assiL^ns,"  Under  a  subse- 
quent patent,  less  liberal  in  its  terms,  granted  to  John  Cabot,  his 
t^on  Sebastian,  who  was  bom  in  England,  embarked  with  three 
hundred  men,  on  a  voyage  of  trade  and  discoverv  for  the  new 
continent.  They  saik-d  in  May,  1498,  bound  for' Labrador,  by 
way  of  Iceland,  and  reached  the  continent  in  north  latitude,  fifty- 
eight  degrees.  The  severity  of  the  climate  induced  him  to' relin- 
quish Ms  plansof  exploration,  and  he  coasted  in  a  soutberlv  diree- 


<  ciliated  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  by  the  mildness  of  his 
manners,  though  he  did  not  escape   the  usiial  fate  of  greatness 
and  goodness — calumny  and  the  enmity  of  baser  minds.     He  is 
,   represented  as  loving  his  profession  warmly,  and  indeed,  without 
,   such  a  sentiment,  he  would  hardly  have  persevered  through  so 
long  a  career  of  peril   and  adventure,  for  the  worldly  advantages 
I   he  derived  from  his  voyages  appear  to   have  been  inconsiderable. 
'    The  patents  he  enjoyed  bore  no  golden   frait  for  him.     His  suc- 
cessors reaped  the  results  of  bis  genius  and  toil,  and  though  hon- 
I   orcd  by  empty  titles,  he  did  not  enjov  that  universal   contempo- 
i  rary  consideration  to  which  he  was  most  Hiiriy  entitled.     "He 
I   gave  England   a  continent,"  says  the    historian    above    quoted, 
I   "  and  no  one  knows  his  burial  place."     His  grave  would  be  one 
,   of  the  pilgrim- resorts  of  the  world,  were  its  locality  known. 
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L.\NDIKG  OF  DE  SOTO  IN  FLORIDA. 

Yi*ora  the  cold  and  sterile  skies  of  the  north,  we  now  pass  to 
the  delieioiis  iitraosphere  of  the  south — from  Labrador  to  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  "NVaiTen  has  chosen,  as  a  companion-piece  to  the  landing 
of  Cabot,  that  of  De  Soto  on  the  shore  of  Florida,  in  the  spring 
of  1539.  The  characters  of  the  adventurers  are  as  strongly  coq- 
irasted  as  the  scenery.  Cabot  was  a  mild  and  peaceful  man,  en- 
gaged in  a  legitimate  commercial  enterprise  ;  De  Soto  was  proud 
and  rapacious,  and  came  on  an  errand  of  conquest  and  plunder. 
He  was  already  wealthy,  but  he  grasped  at  millions.  He  had 
slores  of  gold,  but  he  wished  to  add  countless  treasures  to  his  pos- 
sessions. He  was  one  of  those  brilliant  cavaliers  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  banner  of  Francisco  Pizarro   to  the  conquest  of  Peru, 


posed  to  be  abounding  in  mineral  wealth.  Obtaining  without 
difficulty  the  favor  he  solicited,  the  task  of  securing  followers 
proved  equally  easy.  Indeed,  he  had  but  the  embarrassment  of 
choice.  Dazzled  by  visions  of  glory  and  gold,  the  best  lances  of 
Spain  hastened  to  enrol  themselves  under  his  banner.  Men  sold 
houses  and  lands  to  purchase  horses  -and  armor,  and  more  volun- 
teers presented  themselves  than  the  leader  was  willing  to  receive. 
Six  hundred  picked  men,  the  flower  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  were 
chosen  from  their  ranks,  and  embarked  with  their  leader  and  his 
bride  for  Cuba.  After  a  certain  delay  in  that  island,  during 
which  De  Soto  received  flattering  but  false  reports  of  the  wealth 
of  the  region  against  which  he  was  about  to  march,  and  after 
placing  his  wife  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  the  island, 


I   met  with  peaceful  tribes,  who  sought  by  simple  presents  to  pro- 

!   pitiate  the  strange  inyaders  of  their  country.      The  richness   of 

I   the  vegetable  kingdom   surprised  them  at  every  stage  of  their 

march  ;  but  the  gold  and  gems  they  sought  for  never  met  their 

eyes.     Still  they  were  deluded  by  tales  of  regions  of  countless 

I   wealth,  for  the  Indians  soon  found  what  the  Spaniards  coveted, 

I   and  shaped  their  stories  accordingly.     They  wandered  to  the 

north,  te  the  west  and  to  the  southwest.      More  than  three  yeara 

[  this  military  pilgrimage  endtired,  amid  battle,  hanger,   heat  and 

cold,   their  numbers  rapidly  decreasing  till  only  a  handful  of 

naked  and  half  starved  men  was  left  of  that  gallant  army  which 

,   left  Cuba  as  for  a  holiday  excursion.     Among  the  events  of  this 

period  was  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  destined  to  be  the 


LANDING    OF   DE   SOTO    IN   FLORIDA. 


where  he  had  won  the  reputation  of  a  brave  but  unscrupulous 
soldier.  His  wealth  had  been  accumulated  in  that  campaign,  and 
he  returned  to  Spain  to  receive  the  applause  of  his  countrvmen, 
and  to  dazzle  them  by  the  display  of  his  wealth.  His  reception 
inflated  his  pride  and  spurred  his*  ambition.  He  had  been  fortu- 
nate in  arms  ;  he  was  equally  fortunate  in  love.  He  demanded 
and  received  the  hand  of  a  noble  Spanish  ladv.  It  appeared  to 
him  as  if  there  were  no  obstacle  in  his  path  "to  the  highest  for- 
tune. Successful  under  the  banner  of  another,  he  a.=pired  in  turn 
to  be  a  leader  and  conqueror  himself.  With  these  views  he  re- 
paired to  Valladolid,  and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  He  sohcitcd  of  him  the  government  of  Cuba,  and 
permission  to  undertake,  at  his  own  proper  cost,  the  conquest  of 
Florida,  a  country  the  extent  of  which  was  unknown,  but  sup- 


he  sailed  for  Florida,  and  landed  on  the  shore  ot  the  Bay  of  Spir- 
itu  Santo.  Our  engraving  exhibits  the  picturesque  scene  pre- 
sented by  the  expedition.  There  were  cavaliers  and  footmen, 
churchmen  with  cross  and  banner,  armorers  and  smiths  with 
hammers  and  forges,  every  appointment,  in  a  word,  that  military 
foresight  deemed  requisite,  and  wealth  was  able  to  procure.  The 
history  of  the  wanderings  of  the  band  of  freebooters  is  a  romance 
from  beginning  to  end.  Courage,  cruelty,  avarice,  fanaticism, 
deep  religious  enthusiasrn,  were  all  represented  in  its  ranks. 
There  were  crosses  for  the  lip?  of  converts,  steel  for  the  hearts  of 
combatants,  and  chains  for  the  limbs  of  captives.  The  march  of 
the  band  was  destined  to  he  long,  devious  and  disastrous,  both  to 
the  natives  and  to  themselves.  Sometimes  the  Indians  gave  them 
battle,  at  other  times  they  fled  before  them.     Now  and  then  they 


grave  of  De  Soto.  Here,  wasted  with  disappointment  and  con- 
sumed by  melancholy,  he  fell  a  prey  to  a  malignant  fever,  and, 
wrapped  in  a  military  cloak,  his  body  was  secretly  consigned  to 
the  keeping  of  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  lest  the  knowledge  of 
his  death  should  dishearten  his  worn  out  followers.  But  three 
hundred  and  eleven  men  survived  this  disastrous  expedition. 
Exhausted  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  naked  and  dt*hcartcncd,  they 
had  to  labor  in  the  midst  of  hostile  tribes  in  the  construction  of 
nide  rafts  and  boat-?,  with  which  they  floated  dowii  the  river  and 
at  length  emerged  from  the  wilderness.  The  sutferiuirs  of  this  ex- 
pedition may  be  regarded  as  a  most  righteous  retribution  for 
the  numberless  cruelties  exercised  by  them  in  their  thirst  for  gold 
toward  the  aborigines,  and  the  ba=e  and  ignoble  motives  which 
prompted  them  to  this  undertaking. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING- EDOM   COMPANION: 


[Written  fcr  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
HEBREW  SONNET. 

BT     r.     QEYVITTB. 

Te  gsntle  shepherds  of  the  mount  of  row, 
Hare  je  not  seen  my  love  among  the  hills? 
HaTe  ye  not  heard  a  Fong  amidst  the  rills  ? 
Bhc  sings  a  song,  fresh  aa  the  breeue  that  blows 
From  Lebanon,  and  soft  as  Kcdron's  lays; 
The  rose  of  Sharon  tints  hor  cheek ;  her  ejo 
Ib  mild  a^  the  pure  star  of  Judah's  eky. 
And  comely  as  the  hind's  her  virgin  ways. 
Ye  daughters  of  the  vineyards,  if  ye  meet 
My  fiiir  among  tUe  lilies  of  the  vale, 
(For  she  hath  wandered  with  the  morning  gale, 
To  weave  her  garlands  of  your  flowers  so  neat), 
Deal  gently  with  the  young,  the  wandering  dove, 
And  send  the  truant  back  to  her  espoused  love. 


[Prepared  expressly  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ANECDOTES   OF    ACTORS. 

James  Quin,  a  great  English  act'jr  and  wit,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don in  1693  and  died  in  1766.  When  he  was  playing  Cato  at 
Drury  Lane  one  evening,  a  "Welshman  by  the  name  of  Williams, 
who  performed  the  part  of  a  messenger,  had  to  deliver  the  phrase, 
"  Oesar  sends  health  to  Cato."  Quin  was  so  amused  at  the  man- 
tier  in  which  ho  pronounced  the  last  word — "Keeto"  that  he  re- 
plied with  his  usual  coolness,  "  Would  he  had  sent  a  better  mes- 
senger !"  a  retort  which  so  stung  Williams  that  he  vowed  revenge, 
and  followed  him  when  he  came  off  into  the  green-room,  where, 
after  representing  the  professional  injury  in  making  him  ridic- 
ulous before  the  audience,  he  challenged  Quin  to  give  him  the 
redress  of  a  gentleman.  Quin,  with  his  wonted  philosophy  and 
humor,  endeavored  to  rally  him,  but  it  only  added  fuel  to  the 
rage  of  Williams,  who,  without  farther  remonstrance,  waited  for 
him  under  the  piazza,  where  he  drew.  In  the  scuffle,  Williams 
was  killed.  Quin  was  tried  for  the  murder  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
a  verdict  brought  in  against  him  of  manslaughter. 

A  wretched  poet  having  placed  a  tragedy  in  his  hands  one 
ttight,  when  he  was  dressed  for  the  stage,  Quin  put  the  piece  in 
his  pocket  and  thought  no  more  about  it,  till,  a  long  time  after- 
wards, the  author  called  for  the  MS.  "  There,"  said  Quin,  "  it 
lies  in  the  window."  But  the  writer,  looking  at  the  play,  found 
it  to  be  a.  comedy,  instead  of  his  own  doleful  tragedy.  "  Well," 
said  Quin,  "  if  that's  not  it,  faith,  sir,  I  have  certainly  lost  your 
play."  "Lost  my  play!"  cried  the  astonished  bard.  "Ay, 
sir,  lost  it.  But  to  make  you  amends,  here's  a  drawer  full  of 
tragedies  and  comedies,  take  any  two  you  like  in  the  place 
of  it." 

The  Earl  of  Conyngham  delivered  the  following  criticism  on 
Quin  and  Garrick,  as  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  quarrel  scene  in 
Julius  Cffisar.  "  Quin,"  said  he,  "  resembled  a  solid  three-decker, 
lying  quiet,  and  scorning  to  fire,  but  with  evident  power,  if  put 
forth,  of  sending  its  antagonist  to  the  bottom  ;  Garrick,  a  frigate 
running  around  it,  attempting  to  grapple,  and  every  moment 
threatening  an  explosion  that  would  destroy  both." 

Being  asked  by  a  lady  why  there  were  more  women  in  the  world 
than  men,  "  It  is,"  replied  he,  "  in  conformity  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  Nature,  madam ;  we  always  see  more  of  heaven  than 
of  earth." 

Once,  on  a  journey  to  Somersetshire,  having  put  up  for  a  few 
days  at  a  farm-house,  he  turned  his  horse  out  to  grass  and  lost 
him.  Upon  inquiring  after  him  of  a  country  fellow,  and  asking 
if  there  were  any  thieves  or  horsc-stealers  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  fellow  answered :  "  Noa — we  be  all  honest  folk  here ;  but 
there's  one  Quin,  I  think  they  calls  him,  a  strolling  player  from 
Lunnon — mayhap  he  may  hare  stole  him." 

He  was  one  day  lamenting  that  he  grew  old,  when  a  shallow, 
impertinent  young  fellow  asked  him  what  he  would  give  to  be  as 
young  as  he  was.  "I  would  even  submit,"  said  Quin,  "to  be 
almost  as  foolish." 

He  was  one  night  going  upon  the  stage  in  the  character  of 
Cato,  when  Mrs.  Gibber  pulled  him  back  to  tell  him  that  he  had 
a  hole  in  his  stocking.  "  Darned  stockings  I  detest,"  said  Quin, 
*'  that  seems  premeditated  poverty." 


Samuel  Foote,  th^  actor,  author  and  wag,  was  educated  at 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Gower,  the 
then  provost.  The  church  belonging  to  the  college,  fronted  the 
side  of  a  lane,  into  which  the  cattle  were  sometimes  turned  during 
the  night,  and  from  the  steeple  hung  the  bell  rope  very  low  in 
the  middle  of  the  outside  jwrch.  Foote,  one  night,  slyly  tied  a 
wisp  of  hay  to  the  rope  as  a  bait  for  the  cows,  and  one  of  them, 
after  smelling  the  hay,  instantly  seized  on  it,  and  tugging,  made 
the  bell  ring,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  parish.  The  trick 
was  several  times  repeated.  The  philosophical  genius,  of  Oxford 
was  invoked  to  explain  the  phenomenon.  The  provost  with  the 
sexton,  agreed  to  sit  up  one  night,  and  on  the  first  alarm  to  rush 
out  and  drag  the  culprit  to  condign  punishment.  They  waited 
in  the  church,  shuddering,  for  the  signal.  At  last  the  bell  began 
to  toll— forth  they  sallied  in  the  dark.  The  sexton  was  the  first 
in  the  attack  :  "  It  is  a  gentleman  commoner,  for  I  have  him  by 
the  gown."  The  doctor,  who  at  the  same  moment  caught  the 
cow  by  the  horn,  replied  ;  "  No,  no,  you  blockhead,  'tis  the  post- 
man, and  here  I  have  hold  of  him  by  the  horn."  Lin-hts,  how- 
ever, were  brought,  the  true  character  of  the  offender  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  laugh  of  the  town  was  turned  on  Doctor  Gower. 

Foote's  mother,  who  was  a  very  extravagant  woman,  and  re- 
sembled her  son  very  closely  in  character,  once  wrote  to  him  as 
follows  :  "Dear  Sara,  I  am  in   prison  for  debt;  come  and  assist 


your  loving  mother,  E.  Foote."  To  which  he  replied;  "Dear 
mother,  so  am  I ;  which  prevents  his  duty  being  paid  to  his  loving 
mother  by  her  affectionate  son,  Sam  Foote." 

When  on  his  way  to  France  in  1777,  he  halted  at  an  inn  at  Do- 
ver, and,  going  into  the  kitchen  to  superintend  the  dressing  of  a 
favorite  dish,  the  cook,  understanding  that  he  was  about  to  cross 
the  channel,  began  to  say,  that,  for  her  part,  she  was  never  out 
of  her  own  country.  "Why,  cooky,"  said  Foote,  "  that's  very 
extraordinary,  as  they  toll  me  above  stairs,  that  you  have  been 
several  times  all  over  Grease."  "  They  may  say  what  they 
please,"  said  the  cook,  "  but  I  never  was  ten  miles  from  Dover 
in  all  my  life."  "  Nay,"  answered  Foote,  "  that  must  be  a  fib, 
for  I  have  seen  you  myself  at  Spithead," — a  sally  which  set  the 
whole  kitchen  in  a  roar. 


David  Garrick,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  was  a  fin- 
ished actor,  and  neglected  no  opportunity  of  improving  himself 
by  a  study  of  the  passions.  He  was  induced  to  attempt  the  char- 
acter of  Lear  by  the  following  incident.*  He  had  become  acquaint- 
ed with  a  man  he  greatly  esteemed,  in  Leman  Street,  Goodman's 
Fields.  This  old  gentleman  had  an  only  daughter,  about  two 
years  old,  of  whom  he  was  dotingly  fond.  One  day,  as  he  stood 
at  an  open  window,  dandling  and  caressing  the  child,  it  sudden- 
ly sprang  from  his  arms,  and  falling  into  a  flagged  area,  was 
killed  on  the  spot.  His  mind  instantly  deserted  him  ;  he  stood 
at  the  window  delirious,  wild,  and  full  of  woe  ;  the  neighbors 
came  flocking  into  the  house,  they  took  up  the  body  and  delivered 
it  to  him,  thinking  it  might  break  the  spell  of  his  grief ;  but  it 
had  no  effect — his  senses  were  fled,  and  he  continued  bereft,  fill- 
ing the  streets  with  the  most  piercing  lamentations.  As  he  was 
in  good  circumstances,  his  friends  allowed  him  to  remain  in  his 
house,  under  two  keepers  appointed  by  Dr.  Munroe,  and  Gamck 
went  frequently  to  see  the  distracted  old  man,  whose  whole  time 
was  passed  in  going  to  the  window,  and  there  fondling  in  fancy 
with  his  child ;  after  seemingly  caressing  it  for  some  time,  he 
appeared  as  if  he  had  dropped  it,  and  immediately  burst  into  the 
most  heart-piercing  cries  of  anguish  and  sorrow ;  then  he  would 
sit  down  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  one  object,  at  times  loolf^ng 
around,  as  if  to  implore  compassion.  It  is  said  that  from  this 
hint  Garrick  formed  his  unparalleled  scene  of  the  madnt-^s  of 
Lear  over  the  body  of  Cordelia. 


Richard  Savage,  a  poor  player,  but  a  poet  of  merit,  owes 
much  of  his  notoriety  to  Dr.  Johnson's  splendid  biography.  Of 
the  manner  in  which  ho  composed  his  tragedy  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  his  biographer  says  :  "During  a  considerable  part  of 
the  time  he  was  employed  upon  this  performance,  he  was  with- 
out lodgings,  and  often  without  meat,  nor  had  he  any  other  con- 
veniences for  study  than  the  fields  or  the  streets  allowed  him. 
There  he  used  to  walk  and  form  his  speeches,  and  afterwards 
step  into  a  shop,  beg  for  a  few  moments  the  use  of  pen  and  ink, 
and  write  down  what  he  had  composed, upon  paper  he  had  picked 
up  by  accident." 


William  Mountfort,  a  clever  English  actor  (bom  1660,  died 
1692),  is  chiefiy  remembered  now  by  the  circumstances  attending 
his  death.  A  Captain  Hall  had  made  proposals  of  marriage  to 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  actress,  which  were  declined,  in  conse- 
quence, as  he  supposed,  of  her  attachment  to  Mountfort.  Ren- 
dered desperate  by  the  rejection,  he  planned,  with  the  aid  of  a 
titled  scoundrel.  Lord  Mohun,  the  forcible  abduction  of  the  lady 
whom  he  proposed  to  marry. 

A  carriage  and  six  horses  was  engaged,  the  driver  being  told 
to  await  them  at  the  Horse  Shoe  Tavern  in  Drury  Lane.  A  par- 
ty of  soldiers  were  hired  to  assist  him  in  the  exploit ;  and  as 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  who  had  been  supping  at  Mrs.  Page's  in 
Prince's  Street,  was  going  down  Drury  Lane  towards  her  lodg- 
ings in  Howard  Street,  Strand  (London),  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  on  Friday,  the  9th  of  December,  1692,  two  of  these  sol- 
diers pulled  her  away  from  Mr.  Page,  knocked  her  mother  down, 
and  tried  to  lift  her  into  the  carriage.  Her  mother  upon  whom 
the  blow  had  providentially  made  but  a  slight  impression,  hung 
about  her  neck  and  detained  her  on  the-  spot.  While  Pago  call- 
ed for  help.  Hill  ran  at  him  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  again 
endeavored  to  get  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  into  the  coach,  but  the  alarm 
given  by  Page  prevented  him. 

Company  came  up.  Hill  insisted  on  seeing  the  lady  homo,  and 
actually  led  her  to  the  house  in  which  she  resided.  Lord  Mohun 
who  during  the  scuffle,  was  seated  in  the  coach,  joined  Hill  in 
Howard  Street ;  the  ooldiers  were  dismissed,  hut  the  two  friends 
with  swords  drawn,  paraded  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
Mrs.  Bracegirdlc's  door.  Mrt^.  Brown,  the  landlady  of  the  house 
where  Mrs.  Bracegii-dle  lodged,  went  out  and  expostulated  with 
Lord  Mohun  and  Hill,  and  then  went,  or  sent,  to  Mountfort's 
house.  The  watch,  on  going  the  rounds,  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o'clock,  found  the  two  accomplices  drinking  wine  in  the 
street,  a  waiter  having  brought  it  to  them  from  an  adjacent 
tavern. 

Mrs.  Brown,  at  this  juncture,  observed  Mountfort  turn  into 
Howard  Street,  apparentl}'  coming  towards  her  house,  and  hur- 
ried to  meet  him  and  to  mention  his  danger,  but  he  would  not 
stop,  nor  allow  her  time  for  the  slightest  communication.  On 
gaining  the  spot  where  Lord  Mohun  stood,  Hill  being  a  little  far- 
ther off,  respectfully  saluted  him,  and  was  received  with  polite- 
ness. Lord  Mohun  then  hinted  that  Mountfort  had  been  sent  for 
by  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  in  consequence  of  her  projected  abduction, 
a  charge  immediately  denied.  Mountfort  then  expressed  a  hope, 
with  some  warmth,  that  his  lordship  would  not  attempt  to  vindi- 
cate Hill,  who  approached  in  time  to  calch  the  substance  of  the 
remark,  said  hastily  that  he  could  vindicate  himself  and  gave  him 


a  blow,  and  challenged  him  to  fight.  They  both  went  into  the 
middle  of  the  street,  and  after  two  or  three  passes,  Mountfort  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  languished  till  the  next  day,  when  he  ex- 
pired. Hill  fled,  and  Mohun,  on  the  3lEt  of  January,  1693,  was 
tried  by  the  House  of  Peers,  as  an  accomplice,  and  acquitted. 
Seven  years  after,  he  was  again  tried  on  a  charge  of  murder  and 
acquitted  by  his  peers.  He  finally  died  of  his  wounds,  after  killing 
a  third  antagonist,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  in  a  duel. 


The  fame  of  Thomas  Betterton,  an  actor  of  Charles  II. *s  time, 
has  come  down  to  us  as  that  of  a  performer  of  wonderful  power. 
Anthony  Ashton  tells  us,  however,  that  "  he  labored  under  an  ill 
figure,  being  clumsily  made,  having  a  great  head,  a  short,  thick 
neck,  stooped  in  the  shoulders,  and  had  fat,  short  aims,  which  ho 
rarely  lifted  higher  than  his  stomach."  "  His  voice  was  low  and 
grumbling,  yet  he  could  time  it  by  an  artful  climax,  which  en- 
forced universal  attention,  even  from  the  fops  and  orange  girls." 
Colley  Gibber  says  :  "  He  was  an  actor,  as  Sbakspearc  was  an 
author,  both  without  competitors,  formed  for  the  mutual  assistance 
and  illustration  of  each  other's  genius."  If  the  fame  reaped  by 
actors  is  more  tangible  than  that  of  other  disciples  of  art,  still  it 
is  more  transitory.  Their  greatness  is  traditional — their  efforts 
leave  no  proofs  to  posterity. 


George  Frederick  Cooke,  an  English  actor  of  great  renown  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  who  was  deemed  by  his 
contemporaries  unequalled  in  certain  parts,  and  who  was  the  suc- 
cessful rival  of  John  Philip  Kemble  himself,  visited  this  country, 
where  he  died.  His  career  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  a 
series  of  professional  triumphs,  though  interrupted  by  the  infirm- 
ity which  wrecked  his  intellect — a  fatal  addiction  to  intemperance. 
The  management  of  him  by  the  persons  who  undertook  to  "  star  " 
him,  was  a  troublesome  task.  He  was  frequently  locked  up  to 
keep  him  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  public, 
and  he  resorted  to  various  expedients  in  order  to  gratify  his  love 
of  liquor.  On  one  occasion  when  Cooke  was  locked  up  per- 
fectly sober,  when  liberated,  he  was  found  to  be  as  perfectly  in- 
toxicated as  a  man  could  well  be.  He  had  bribed  a  theatrical 
underling  to  bring  a  bowl  of  punch  to  his  prison  door,  and  the 
insertion  of  a  straw  through  the  key-hole  enabled  him  to  drain 
the  vessel  to  the  bottom  and  thus  defeat  the  vigilance  of  his 
friends.  When  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  beverage,  he 
was  very  insolent  and  abusive,  and  would  then  indulge  in  sarcas- 
tic comments  on  the  people  and  institutions  of  this  country  ;  for 
he  was  a  rabid  loyalist.  On  one  occasion  ho  was  informed  that 
the  president  was  coming  to  see  him  play  Richard.  "  Then  he 
will  be  disappointed,"  shouted  Cooke.  "What,  I!  who  have 
played  that  part  at  the  special  request  of  his  majesty,  George  the 
Third — I,  George  Frederick  Cooke — play  to  the  king  of  the 
Yankee  Doodles  !  No,  sir  !  I  will  advance  to  the  foot-lights  and 
tell  him  to  his  face  that  I  will  not  play  to  the  king  of  the  Yankee 
Doodlea  !"   Such  was  Cooke- in  moments  of  undue  excitement. 


NOTICES  OF  ]VEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Martin  Merrivale.    His  X  Mark.    By  Paul  Crktton.  Illustrated.    Boaton: 

Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co.    1854.    12ino.    pp.  558. 

Paul  Creyton  haa  made  his  mark  in  this  book.  It  is  a  pleasant  story,  pleas- 
antly written,  and  full  of  well-drawn  characters.  Some  of  the  chapters,  for 
insttmce,  that  entitled  "  Boar  ding-House  Experience,"  is  a  gem.  The  book  is 
far  too  good  to  pass  away  with  the  ep/iemera;  it  contains  art  enough  to  give  it 
a  claim  to  longevity. 
The  Imuacdlate  Co^'CBPTION.     By  J.  D.  Bryant,  M.D.     Boston:  Patrick^ 

Donahoe.     12ino.     pp.  3:i2. 

This  is  a  Roman  Catholic  work,  giving  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
immaculate  conception,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  it,  the  declarations  of  vari- 
ous councils,  with  other  matters  appertaining  to  the  dogma.  It  is  published 
in  a  very  handsome  style. 

TooATT  AND  Martis  ON  THE  HoG.    Edited  by  A.  Stevens.    New  York:  C.  M. 

Saxton,  Agricultural  Book  Publisher.    1865.    12mo.    pp.231. 

Wm.  Youatt  and  ^Y.  C.  L.  Martin  are  standard  authorities  on  domcFtic  ani- 
mals. The  "Horse,''  by  the  former,  is  one  of  the  best  treatises  on  that  noble 
animal  extant.  The  American  edition  has  combined  in  one  neat  volume  all 
that  both  the  preceding  authorities  have  written  on  swine.  The  book  teaches 
the  great  agricultural  community,  not  only  how  to  raise  pigs,  but  how  to 
"  save  their  bacon."    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Every  Lady  her  own  Flower-Gasdenee.    By  Louisa  Johkbon.    New  York: 

C.  M.  Saxton. 

This  is  a  reprint,  with  improvements,  from  the  Hth  London  edition,  of  a 
very  excellent  work,  containing  simple  directions  for  cultivating  plants  and 
flowers  in  the  garden  and  in  rooms.     For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

Inoence:  or,  The  First  Days  of  Blood.    By  Alexandre  Ddmab-     Philodel- 
phii:  Llppincott,  Grambo  &  Co.     1855.    12mo.     pp.  417. 
This  i3  a  translation  by  Madame  de  Magueritcs  from  the  MS.  of  the  author, 

the  publication  being  arrested  in  Paris  by  the  censorship,  for  political  reasons. 

The  work,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  full  of  characters  and  incidents,  and  the 

story  dramatically  told     Some  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  first  French 

revolution  Sgure  in  the  book.    For  sale  by  Kedding  &  Co. 

The  History  of  the  Hen  Fever.    By  Geo.  P.  Bdrnham.    Illustrated.    Bos- 
ton :  James  Freoch  &  Co.    1855. 

This  fowl  afTalr.  by  the  "Young  'Un,"  who  has  boldly  come  up  to  the 
scratch,  without  exhibiting  the  white  feather,  and  told  the  whole  story  of  the 
poultry  mania  (for  which,  by  the  way,  he  is  largely  responsible),  w  unique, 
original  and  humorous.  Whether  those  jrJU  laugh  who  gave  fifty  and  a  hun- 
dred dotlars  for  a  "  Cokin  Sbiney  "  when  the  brutes  were  in  vogue,  is  an  open 
question :  but  certain  it  is,  that  those  who  smile  not  during  a  perusal  of  this 
record,  must  have  faces  like  marble  monuments.  The  book  is  selling  as 
Cochin  China  eggs  iiseU  to  sell. 

The  Castle  Boilders.  By  the  author  of  "  Heartsease,"  "  The  Heir  of  Red- 
cliffe,"  etc.  New  York :  D.  Apploton  &  Co.  1855.  12mo.  pp.  SOO. 
The  authoress  (^f  this  volume,  by  hor  previous  productions,  has  earned  a 
permanent  literary  reputation,  which  the  "Castle  Builders"  will  enhance. 
The  religious  eentiment  is  not  the  least  attractive  feature  of  the  book,  which 
closes  in  a  manner  at  once  solemn  and  impressive.     For  sale  by  Tioknor  &  Co. 

Travels  in  Europe  and  tite  East.    By  Samuel  Iren^us  Prime.    Illustrated. 
2  vols.     12mo.    New  York:  Harper  Si  Brothers. 

The  storied  realms,  and  the  various  people  of  the  old  world  cannot  too  often 
be  described.  Each  new  traveller  invests  them  with  new  interest,  and  the 
reader  is  curious  to  compare  what  be  says  with  what  has  been  said  before  of 
the  same  persons  and  places.  The  volumes  before  us  are  the  fruits  of  ayoJir'a 
travel  in  Europe  and  the  East.  Yet  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  glanced 
hurriedly  at  places  of  interest,  and  his  observations  appear  just  and  intelli- 
gent, because  he  went  abroad  with  proper  preparation.  For  sale  by  Bedding 
&  Co.,  and  Burnhum  Brothers. 

Kate  Aylesford.    A  Story  of  the  Refugees.    By  Charles  J.  Peterson.    Phil- 
adelphia: T.  B.  Peterson.    1865.     12mo.    pp.  356. 

Mr.  Peterson  Is  a  writer  of  much  practice  and  ability.  He  has  done  well  in 
selecting  the  days  of  the  revolution  as  the  era  of  his  story.  It  is  full  of  char- 
acters sketched  with  spirit,  and  of  thrilling  incidents,  such  as  were  constantly 
occurring  in  the  "  times  that  tried  men's  souls."  The  publisher  confidently 
asserts  that  in  bis  opinion,  it  is  the  "  best  historicul  novel  ever  written  in 
America."    For  sale  by  Phillips  Sc  Sampson. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL. 

LATE    GLEASON'S    PICTORIAL.. 
MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

FRANCIS  A.  DORTVAGE,  AssiffTAST  EDnoE. 

liORDS  LrCAN  AND  RAGLAN. 

Onr  readers  are  of  course  aware  that  the  former  officer  has  re- 
turned home  from  the  Crimea,  and  demands  a  court  martial  to 
investigate  the  charges  against  him  implied  in  a  despatch  of  Lord 
Raglan,  a  passage  in  which  reads,  "  from  some  misconception  of 
the  orders  to  advance,  the  lieutenant-general  (LucanJ  considered 
he  was  bound  to  attack  at  all  hazards,  and  he  accordingly  order- 
ed Lord  Cardigan  to  move  forward  with  the  Light  Brigade."  A 
letter  from  Lucan  to  Kaglan  has  appeared  in  the  London  Times, 
the  statements  of  which,  if  true,  which  we  cannot  doubt,  com- 
pletely exonerate  Lord  Lncan,  and  show  that  the  blunder  in  or- 
dering to  attack  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  Raglan  himself.  The 
commander-in-chief's  written  instructions  read  as  follows  ;  "  Lord 
Raglan  wishes  the  cavalry  to  advance  rapidly  to  the  front,  follow 
the  enemy  and  tiy  to  prevent  the  enemy  carrying  away  the  guns. 
Troop  of  horse  artillery  may  accompany.  French  cavalry  is  on 
your  left.  Immediate."  Astounded  at  this  order,  Lucan  asked 
the  messenger,  Captain  Nolan,  what  it  meant.  He  pointed  to 
the  further  end  of  the  valley,  and  answered,  "  There,  my  lord, 
is  your  enemy,  and  there  are  your  guns."  But  it  needed  not  this 
commentary,  in  our  judgment.  The  order  was  explicit.  It  could 
not  mean  that  the  light  cavalry  were  to  advance  and  halt  under 
tho  fire  of  the  Russian  guns.  If  they  moved  at  all,  they  must 
move  to  the  charge.  Lord  Lucan  gave  the  order  with  great  re- 
luctance, and  even  the  daring  Cardigan  considered  it  a  fatal  one. 
Lucan  did  all  in  his  power  to  modify  the  peril  of  the  charge,  by 
bringing  the  heavy  cavalry  to  the  support  of  the  light  brigade. 
We  know  not  what  the  verdict  of  the  court-martial  will  be,  but  if 
we  were  Lord  Lucan,  we  should  be  content  to  rest  our  case  on 
the  written  instructions  of  the  commander-in-chief. 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  ClYILIZATION. 

The  engraving  presented  on  page  221  is  from  a  picture  by  Asher 
B.  Durand,  one  of  our  finest  American  landscape  painters.  The 
design  of  the  picture  is  clearly  apparent  to  the  obser\'er.  To 
the  right  are  seen  clearings,  farms  and  flocks,  villages,  bridges, 
railroads,  steamboats,  the  electric  telegraph  wires,  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  science  and  culture.  To  the  left  the  savage  rocks  and 
the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  behold  a 
group  of  wild  Indians — the  type  of  man  in  in  his  primitive  condi- 
tion, ranging  the  wilderness  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  alternating 
the  chase  with  warring  on  his  fellows.  The  original  of  this  pic- 
ture was  long  on  exhibition  at  New  York,  and  attracted  much  at- 
tention and  admiration.  Its  composition  is  masterly,  and  the 
effect  reminds  us  much  of  Claude  Lorraine.  Mr.  Durand  is  very 
noticeable  for  his  careful  handling,  and  undoubtedly  his  skill  as 
an  engraver  fitted  him  for  nicety  of  execution. 


Menagerie. — All  onr  youthful  readers,  in  this  vicinity,  should 
drop  in  at  the  small  but  very  fine  collection  of  wild  animals  ex- 
hibiting in  Howard  Screet.  There  is  a  young  lioness  and  lion 
there  which  are  noble  specimens  of  the  race. 


SFIiINTERS. 

....  Greorge  Catlin,  the  Indian  portrait  painter,  will  give  ns 
some  fine  heads  and  scenes  from  the  River  Amazon. 

....  Hood  said  the  rock  on  which  hard  drinkers  split  was  quartz 
— a  true  word  spoken  in  jest. 

The  story  that  the  British  steamer  Canada  had  been  cap- 
tured by  a  Russian  frigate  made  the  knowing  ones  laugh. 

....  All  postage  on  letters  to  any  part  of  this  country  must  be 
pre-paid  now,  or  else  they  will  not  be  sent. 

....  The  cholera  has  carried  off  a  good  many  slaves  lately  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Baton  Rouge. 

A  boy  of  16  has  been  arrested  for  robbing  the  mail  in 

New  York  State.     He  commences  the  career  of  crime  early. 

....  In  Newfoundland  about  38000  have  been  sent  to  the 
British  patriotic  fund  for  the  aid  of  soldiers  in  the  Crimea. 

....  Gold  mines  of  great  richness  have  been  discovered  in  the 
province  of  Maranham,  South  America. 

The  renown  of  Alphabet  Mellen  bids  fair  to  eclipse  that 

of  Daniel  Pratt,  the  traveller. 

....  The  Post  says  that  the  Shangais  have  held  an  indigna- 
tion meeting  and  thrown  Bumham  overboard. 

....  The  venerable  widow  of  President  Harrison  has  recovered 
from  a  severe  illness,  and  now  enjoys  good  health. 

....  A  young  man  of  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  was  married  and  be- 
came insane  on  the  same  day,  to  the  distress  of  his  friends. 

....  Three  new  actresses  have  appeared  lately  in  New  York 
— ^Miss  Mary  Agnes,  Miss  Makeah  and  Miss  E.  Bridges. 

....  A  Grerman  opera  company  has  been  performing  at  Niblo's 
Theatre,  New  York,  to  the  delight  of  the  "  faderlaudcrs." 

....  The  Pyne  and  HaiTison  troupe,  who  made  such  a  great 
sensation  here,  are  concertlzing  extensively. 

....  Cornelius  Matthews  has  been  lecturing  in  New  York  on 
Americanism.     He  is  a  man  of  undoubted  talent. 

....  An  immense  number  of  Americans  are  in  Paris,  where 
all  like  them  but  the  French  emperor. 

"W.  H.  Davis,  an   actor,  came  near  being  hung  lately, 

while  playing  the  part  of  a  Criminal. 

The  Irish  procession  on  St.  Patrick's  day  in  New  York 

broke  up  on  account  of  the  weather.    Here  there  was  no  pai-ade. 


THE  COST  OF  WAR. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  war,  the  "  game  of  kings,"  is  a  very 
costly  pastime  ;  but  few  realize  how  much  it  costs.  As  with  the 
extravagances  of  individuals,  nations  rush  into  war  without 
counting  the  cost  until  they  are  called  upon  to  foot  the  bills.  To 
realize  the  expense  of  cutting  throats  upon  a  large  scale,  let  us 
look  a  little  at  the  amount  which  the  British  people  will  be  called 
upon  to  pay  on  the  war  account  for  the  present  year,  independently 
of  the  current  expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  the  government. 
The  British  government  acknowledge  that  they  cannot  continue 
the  present  war  efficiently  without  at  least  264,593  men  in 
the  naval  and  military  service  ;  for  the  French  are  already  com- 
plaining, and  with  justice,  of  the  weakness  of  the  British  force. 
Now  these  men  and  the  ships  and  munitions  of  war  cannot  cost 
less  than  27,600,000  pounds  sterling,  or  one  hundred  thirty-eight 
millions  of  dollars.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  parliamentary  estimate 
for  the  year  ending  January  1,  1856,  and  we  all  know  that  gov- 
ernment estimates  never  come  up  to  the  actual  cost.  Add  as 
much  more  for  the  expenses  of  France,  and  a  quarter  more  only 
for  the  expenses  of  Austria  and  other  powers,  either  furnishing 
contingents  or  increasing  their  military  establishments  in  conse- 
quence of  the  existence  of  war,  and  wc  have  a  total  for  the  year 
of  three  hundred  forij-five  millions  of  dollars  :  and  supposing  the 
war  to  last  five  years — no  unusual  duration  for  a  European  war — 
it  will  cost  more  than  seventeen  Jmndrtd  millions  of  dollars.  Mr. 
Bright,  a  mercantile  man  and  member  of  Parliament,  has  been 
terrifying  his  constituents  with  setting  forth  in  figures  some  of  the 
consequences  of  the  war  to  the  people  of  Britain.  We  do  not 
think  his  arithmetic  is  veiT'  seasonable.  The  cost  of  a  war  is  to 
be  considered  before  engaging  in  it,  but  after  war  actually  exists, 
its  expenses  must  be  borne  without  a  murmur.  "  Our  country 
right  or  wrong  ["should  be  the  motto  of  every  patriot.  Before 
and  after  are  the  times  for  performing  sums  in  addition.  When 
the  enemy  is  before  you,  he  must  be  humbled  at  any  price. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  Let  us  look  at  Mr.  Bright's  state- 
ments ;  it  is  no  affair  of  ours,  and  therefore  we  can  audit  his 
accounts  coolly.  He  says  that  the  British  people  are  now  pay- 
ing twenty-eight  million  pounds  sterling,  or  one  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  dollars,  more  for  food  on  account  of  the  war, 
and  the  British  government  is  spending  more  than  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  extra  on  the  same  account :  and  wheat  is  sell- 
ing for  one  shilling  and  sixpence  more  per  quarter  than  the  high- 
est price  known  since  1819,  notwithstanding  that  the  wheat 
harvest  of  1854  was  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  year.  He 
predicts  that,  "  if  the  foreign  policy  keeps  food  up  so  high,  six 
millions  quarters  of  com  being  kept  out  of  the  country  by  war, 
before  two  years  are  over  the  government  will  shoot  Englishmen, 
in  the  streets.  Hundreds  of  sailing  vessels,  and  sixty  or  seventy 
of  the  largest  steamers,  instead  of  carrying  passengers  and  man- 
ufactures to  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  now  employed  most  un- 
productivcly  in  carrying  soldiers,  horses,  stores,  shot  and  shell  to 
the  Crimea.  In  the  trade  of  the  Baltic  there  is  a  falling  off  of 
five  thousand  vessels,  about  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  English,  and 
nearly  ninety  per  cent,  in  the  Russian.  The  vessels  of  the  other 
States  have  also  suffered  a  proportionate  diminution.  Prussia 
has  suffered  slightly.     Sweden  forms  the  only  exception." 

Already  riots  have  occurred  in  England  on  account  of  the  want 
of  employment  and  high  price  of  food,  and  Mr.  Bright's  predic- 
tion seems  in  a  fair  way  of  being  realized  long  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  terra  he  assigned  for  its  fulfihnent.  Whatever  the 
result  of  the  present  war,  it  cannot  fail  to  cripple  and  weaken 
Great  Britain.  We  are  aware  of  her  great  resources,  and  the 
giant  energy  of  her  government ;  but  the  strongest  system  must 
feel  a  drain  like  that  to  which  she  has  been  subjected.  We  can- 
not therefore  believe  that,  supposing  this  drain  to  be  stopped  by  a 
peace  with  Russia,  she  will  be  disposed  to  engage  in  a  war  with 
ourselves,  a  contingency  that  some  have  anticipated,  except  in 
self  defence;  even  though  Louis  Napoleon  should  be  willing  to 
back  her  with  his  legions  in  any  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  giant  republic  of  the  west,  whose  existence  is  a  continual 
cloud  on  the  horizon  of  European  despots. 


Cheam  Hill  School,  West  Corn^vall,  Conj?. — The 
pretty  group  of  buildings  in  the  picture  on  page  220,  are  those  of 
a  flourishing  agricultural  school  in  West  Coniwall,  Ct.,  the  princi- 
pals of  which  are  Messrs.  Samuel  Gold,  M.  D.,  and  Theodore  S. 
Gold,  A.  M.  The  pupils  receive  intellectual  and  physical  train- 
ing, thus  securing  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  They  graduate 
good  scholars  and  good  horticulturists  and  agriculturists.  The 
institution  is  represented  as  flourishing.  The  farm  attached  com- 
prises three  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 


Julia  Dean — Perhaps  wc  should  say,  rather,  Mrs.  Hay ne,  has 
just  closed  a  successful  engagement  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  We 
have  thought  that  she  appeared  at  rather  better  advantage  than 
on  her  former  engagement  here,  but  still  consider  her  far  from 
equal,  as  an  actress,  to  some  of  her  own  sex  in  the  stock  com- 
pany of  the  Boston  Theatre. 


Kixeloscope  of  Cuba. — This  very  popular  and  beautiful 
representation  of  the  "  Queen  of  the  Antilles,"  is  now  exhibiting 
m  New  Jersey.  It  will  soon  be  in  Connecticut,  after  which  we 
shall  have  it  in  Boston.  Major  Felch  is  reaping,  as  he  deserves, 
golden  opinions  and  golden  coins — from  all  sorts  of  people. 


The  Way. — How  can  it  be  afforded  so  cheap  ?  asks  each  new 
comer  for  our  Dollar  Monthlij  Magazine.  By  good  business  man- 
agement and  an  immense  circulation,  is  our  answer. 


Unflattering. — Your  looking-glass  will  tell  you  what  none  of 
your  friends  will. 


OSWEGO,  KEW  lORK. 

The  fine  engraving  we  give  on  page  224,  is  an  accurate  view  of 
the  flourishing  town  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  a  port  of  entry,  and, 
alternating  with  Pulaski,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Oswego  county. 
It  is  178  miles  wes^by-north  of  Albany,  and  is  built  on  both  sides 
of  Oswego  River,  on  its  entrance  into  Lake  Ontario,  a  circum- 
stance which  gives  it  a  remarkably  picturesque,  indeed,  a  sort 
of  Venetian  aspect,  as  shown  in  oxir  illustration.  The  fine  bridge 
which  connects  the  two  portions  of  the  town,  is  a  strikitig  feature 
iu  the  general  view.  It  is  700  feet  in  length.  The  streets,  as 
will  be  noticed,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  they  have  a 
uniform  width  of  100  feet.  The  evils  of  narrow  streets,  so  great 
in  old  cities,  have  been  happily  avoided  in  this.  There  are  also 
some  fine  large  squares,  in  which  churches  and  other  public  build- 
ings are  located.  The  First  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  churches, 
standing  on  commanding  eminences,  make  a  fine  appearance. 
Education  is  sedulously  cared  for  in  Oswego,  and  its  schools  and 
academies  enjoy  a  fair  reputation.  Its  commercial  facilities  are 
extraordinary,  and  are  developed  to  the  utmost.  Its  harbor  is 
excellent.  It  is  formed  by  a  pier,  enclosing  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  1290  feet  in  length,  and  built  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. The  depth  of  water  within  the  pier  varies  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet.  A  large  amount  of  tonnage  is  owned  here.  A  canal 
connects  Oswego  with  the  Eric  Canal.  Through  this  channel  a 
large  portion  of  the  trade  between  New  York  and  the  West 
passes.  The  railroad  from  Syracuse  also  brings  other  facililiea 
of  business  to  Oswego.  From  Oswego  to  Ogdensburg  is  about 
110  miles.  The  water  power  afforded  by  the  river  and  canal  is 
veiy  profitably  employed,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  fioar- 
ing-mills  in  operation.  The  harbor  is  defended  by  an  old  fort, 
which  dates  back  to  "good  old  colony  times,"  and  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  a  desperate  engagement. 


Native  Wine. — Our  correspondent,  R.  B.,  Jr.,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  writes  us  that  Dr.  Elijah  Middlcbrook,  of  Trumbull,  Ct., 
has  manufactured  wine  from  the  native  grape  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  has  some  in  bottles  now  sixteen  years  old.  He  makes 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  gallons  yearly,  and  has  received  several 
premiums  for  the  manufacture. 


Great  National  Babt  Show. — The  indefatigable  Bamura 
advertises  an  affair  of  this  kind  to  come  off  June  5th,  6tb,  7th 
and  8th,  at  the  American  Museum,  New  York.  Piizes  to  the 
amount  of  $1000  are  offered,  and  a  committee  of  disinterested 
married  ladies  will  award  them. 


Gold. — The  Pacific  press  speak  very  encouragingly  of  the 
prospects  which  gold  mining  in  California  still  offers  to  the  indus- 
trious. If  the  cream  is  mostly  skimmed  off,  stiU  there  is  plentj 
of  milk  in  the  cocoa-nut  yet. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr  Richard  L.  Carr  to  Misa  Sarah  L, 
Hjggins;  Mr.-John  Haintz  to  Miss  Eliza  Banibauor,  of  Roxburyj  by  ReT. 
Mr.  Stackpole,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Adams  to  Miss  Sarah  S.  Holder,  of  Iiynn;  by 
Rev.  Mr.  ;5towe,  Mr.  Lucius  Cumming  to  Miss  Caroline  Robbinf,  of  Cambridge; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Ra.ndallj  Mr.  George  Viaer  to  Mifs  Elizabeth  liarrison;  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Poole,  of  Hyannis,  Capt.  treeman  Foster,  of  Brewster,  to  Mrs.  BeliDda 
Nye,  of  Hyannis. — At  Charlestown,  by  Bei.  Mr.  Tappan.  Mr.  George  H.  Rogg 
to  Miss  Charlotte  Poole. — At  Cambridge,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Whittemore,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton E.  Towle  to  Miss  Annie  F.  Wiggin. — At  MedforJ,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Manniog, 
Mr-  James  ft'.  Simson  to  Miss  Mar^  A.  Douglass. — At  Ljnn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dri- 
ver, Mr.  Charles  M.  Driver  to  Misa  Mary  L.  Bradley. — At  Salem,  bj  Rev.  Dr. 
Worcester,  Mr.  Jonathan  Brown,  Jr.,  of  MarbleheadT  to  Misa  Mary  T.  logall*. 
— At  Danversport,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Putnam,  Mr.  John  Hathaway  to  Miss  Eveline 
L.  Pierce,  of  Dan  vers, — At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Titus,  Mr.  John  F.  Brown  to 
Miss  Anna  J.  Hutchinson. — At  Marlboro',  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Daniel  D. 
Fay  to  Miss  Elizabeth  5Ioore. — At  Lynn,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Sylranos 
Bartlett  to  Miss  Ann  Maria  Keyes. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  James  Boque,  90;  Miss  Emily  Frances  Well? ;  Mr.  WilHasa 
Coffin,  75;  Miss  Angelia  Ellen  Vose,  21;  Mrs.  Emeline  O.  Roberts.  31;  Mr». 
Sarah  U.  Trjon,  31 ;  Widow  Mary  P.  Davis,  64 ;  Miss  Caroline  G^ Sweetser.  42; 
Mrs.  Susan  S  Marear,  45;  Mrs.  Sarah  Thayer,  67;  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Rogers,  5&; 
Mr.  Isaac  N.  Chase,  43;  Miss  Eliza  Tabor.  73-— At  Charlestown,  Mrs.  Tameon 
Welch,  86;  "Widow  Martha  Vinal,  74:  Mrs.  Mary  Richardson,  S4.— At  Cam- 
bridge, Mrs.  Emeline  T.  Stacy,  35. — At  Cambridge  port,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Butter- 
field.  45. — At  Somerville,  Mr.  John  B.  Hanson,  41. — At  Watertown,  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Chenery,  44.— At  Canton,  Mr.  Silas  Kinsley,  88-— At  Stonghlon,  Mr.  Eli- 
jah Glover.  84. — At  Quincy,  Mr,  Freeman  Dow,  37;  Mrs.  MarcJa  A.  ftawes,  21. 
— At  Salem,  Mrs,  Lydia  King,  84;  Penn  Townsend,  'Es<^.^  47;  Edwin  Jocelyn, 
Esq.,  61. — At  Marblebead,  Mrs.  Nancy,  widow  of  the  late  Capt.  Enott  Martin, 
84;  Mr.  Jacob  Ashton,  78- — At  Georgetown,  Mr.  Stephen  M.  Nelson,  84  — At 
Newburyport,  Widow  Judith  M,  Boardman,  77;  Mr.  Moses  CofilnjS2:  Widow 
Uanoati  Adams.  87. — At  Titicut,  Mr.  Seth  Alden,  a  descendant  of  John  Aldeo, 
who  first  lauded  on  Plymouth  Rock,  83. — At  Auburn,  Mr.  NehemiahStone,  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution,  95. — At  Mansfield,  Mr.  Calvin  Thomas,  82. 
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HON.  NATHAN  HALE. 

Kathan  Hale,  the  subject  of  the  accompany- 
ing  ilittstration,  was  bom  in  the  little  town  of 
"Westhampton,  Hampshire  County,  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  16th  of  Au^tst,  178-1.  His  father 
was  Rev.  Enoch  Hale,  the  clergyman  of  the 
town,  who  brought  up  a  family  of  three  sons 
and  five  daughters,  sending  Natlian  to  college 
— upon  a  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars  a 
year.  Rev.  Enoch  Hale  was  a  brother  to  Capt. 
Nathan  Hale,  well  knoivn  in  our  revolutionary 
history,  who  was  sent  by  General  Washington 
among  the  British  stationed  on  Long  Island, 
upon  a  confidential  errand,  and  being  taken 
prisoner  was  hanged  as  a  spy  :  his  last  words 
being,  "  I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life 
to  lose  for  my  country."  Capt.  Nathan  Halo 
was  scarcely  of  age  when  he  was  executed  ; 
dying  unmarried,  of  course  ho  left  no  lineal 
descendants,  and  his  nephew,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  who  was  named  after  him  by  bis 
dearest  brother  and  the  one  nearest  his  own 
age,  may  thus  be  regarded  as  his  representative, 
so  far  as  his  virtues  were  transmissible  by  de- 
scent. Nathan  Hale  became  a  student  of  Wil- 
liams College,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
of  Mflssaohusetts,  in  1800,  and  graduated  in 
due  course  in  1804.  The  journey  between  his 
home  and  Williamstown  was  usually  made  up- 
on horseback-  His  class  at  Williams  College 
furnished  a  number  of  members  who  early 
acquired  some  distinction  in  professional  pur- 
suits. Nathan  Hale  soon  aftenvards  became  a 
student  of  law  in  the  office  of  John  B.  Dick- 
inson, at  Troy,  N.  Y.  The  next  year  he  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  as  instructor  in  the 
English  and  mathematical  department  of  Ex- 
eter Academy,  an  old  established  institution  in 
New  Hampshire,  which  still  retains  a  favorable 
reputation.  After  serving  two  years  in  this 
capacity,  he  came  to  Boston,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  elementary  law  studies  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  ISIO.  He  continued  in 
the  practice  of  the  law  for  four  years,  during  a 
part  of  which  period  he  was  employed,  in  con- 
junction with  Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  after%vards 
of  New  York,  in  editing  the  "  Boston  Weekly 
Messenger,"  an  exclusively  political  and  his- 
torical journal,  established  by  an  association 
of  gentlemen,  and  published  without  advertise- 
ments, it  being  the  first  example  of  a  weekly 
journal  of  that  description.  In  ISU,  he  be- 
came the  purchaser  of  the  "Boston  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser," which  had  been  established  the  preceding  year,  the  first 
and  only  daily  paper  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  of  which,  after 
an  interval  of  more  than  forty  years,  he  still  continues  the  senior 
editor.  He  was  the  sole  editor  for  more  than  thirty  years,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  brief  intervals  in  which  he  employed  assis- 
tance in  consequence  of  the  pressing  nature,  at  times,  of  his  en- 
gagements on  railroads  and  other  works  of  a  public  nature.  He 
was  assisted  by  his  son,  Nathan  Hale,  Jr.,  for  several  years  until 
1853,  and  since  then  by  another  son,  Charles  Hale,  who  is  now 
the  associate  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Daily  Advertiser.  Mr. 
Hale  introduced  in  the  Daily  Advertiser,  and  maintained  from  the 
beginning,  the  practice  of  being  himself  the  sole  writer  of  all 
editorial  articles,  and  all  that  were  printed  in  the  editorial  type, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mere  announcement  of  facts,  occas'ion- 
ally  prepared  by  gentlemen  in  charge  of  other  departments  of 
the  paper,  and  in  later  years,  of  articles  written  by  his  sons.  Be- 
fore this  time  the  newspapers  had  usually  been  conducted  by 
printers,  who  prepared  the  news,  and  inserted  such  articles  as 
were  furnished  them  by  their  friends,  or  were  sent  in  as  commu- 
nications, but  did  not  themselves  profess  to  discuss  public  ques- 
tions. The  Daily  Advertiser  still  maintains  the  chief  character- 
istics which  have  given  it  its  reputation.  It  is  a  leading  commer- 
cial, literary  and  political  journal,  and  it  is  not  surpassed  in 
influe&ce  or  in  solid  character  by  any  newspaper  in  the  United 
States.  The  Daily  Advertiser  has  engrossed  the  largest  part  of 
the  time  devoted  by  Mr.  Hale  to  literary  work,  bat  not  the  whole. 
He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  "  North  American  Review," 
that  old  established  quarterly,  and  contributed  several  articles  to 
its  earlier  numbers.  He  established,  in  1840,  the  "Monthly 
Chronicle,"  a  record  of  events,  discoveries,  improvements  and 
opinions,  in  which  he  wrote  many  elaborate  articles,  discussing 
questions  of  public  interest.  The  "Boston  Weekly  Messenger" 
is  still  continued,  as  the  weekly  paper  issued  from  the  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser oftice.  Mr.  Hale  has  likewise  written  a  vast  number  of 
reports  and  other  documents,  which  have  been  published  in 
pamphlets.  On  the  5th  of  September,  1816,  Nathan  Hale  mar- 
ried Sarah  Preston  Everett,  of  Dorchester,  daughter  of  Oliver 
Everett,  many  years  a  clergyman  in  Boston,  and  aftcnvards  a 
justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  among  whose  sons  (Mr. 
Hale's  brothcrs-in  law),  were  Alexander  H.  Everett  and  Edward 
Everett.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hale  have  had  eleven  children,  of  whom 
five  are  now  living,  three 
sons  and  two  daughters. 
On  the  first  introduction 
of  railroads  in  England, 
ilr.  Hale  recommended 
them  as  an  improvement 
precisely  adapted  to  the 
waUis  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  particu- 
larly in  preference  to  ca-  _         „ 

nab,  on  wludi  large  sums 
of  money  lud  been  e.x,- 
pended,  and  especially 
as  artbrding  a  means  for 
the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  frciglit  be- 
tween Boston  and  the 
Hudson  River,  ber\vcen 
which  points  a  canal  with 
more  than  a  hundred 
locks  and  a  tunnel  four 
miles  long  hwd  beun 
strongly  m*gcd  as  the  on- 
ly means  of  reviving  the 
drooping  revenues  of  the 
State,  but  w.'iich  Mr. 
Hule  pronounced  an  en- 
terprise impracticable  for 
any  useful  purpose.  Mr. 
Hale  ardently  urged  the 
construction  of  railroads, 
and  used   his  paper  and 
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his  influence  to  cause  their  introduction  into  New  England.  He 
was  regarded  as  a  wild  enthusiast.  Some  of  his  best  friends,  as 
he  talked  to  them,  shook  their  heads  incredulously,  and  said  to 
each  other  that  "  Mr.  Hale's  opinion  was  sound  on  some  matters, 
but  unfortunately  he  was  a  little  cracked  upon  these  railroads." 
When,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  he  asked  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  tbe  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Boston  west,  a 
member  proposed  that  the  gentleman  have  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  construction  of  one  of  his  railroads  to  the  moon  at  the 
same  time.  Nevertheless,  he  persevered,  and  has  lived  to  see  the 
abandonment  of  every  one  of  the  navigable  canals  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  Middlesex,  the  Hampshire  and  Hampden,  and  the 
Blackstone,  after  causing  heavy  losses  to  their  proprietors — 
while  his  most  sanguine  expectations  and  predictions  with  re- 
gard to  railroads  have  been  more  than  realized.  We  have  an- 
ticipated our  narrative,  however.  The  Daily  Advertiser  was  the 
constant  advocate  of  the  railroad  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments, and  urged  upon  the  legislature  to  provide  for  testing  the 
practicability  of  railroads  upon  some  of  the  principal  routes  of 
communication  in  the  State.  After  some  feeble  attempts  at  ob- 
taining surveys,  the  legislature,  in  1828,  appointed  a  board  of 
directors  of  internal  improvements.  To  avoid  the  jealousy  of 
preliminar}'  and  unnecessary  expenses,  which  had  interfered  with 
previous  plans,  Mr.  Hale  had  proposed  this  board  as  an  honor- 
ary oftice,  offering  to  seiwe  himself  wiiliout  compensation.  The 
governor  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  board,  but  the  acting 
chairman  and  working  member  was  Nathan  Hale.  The  whole 
board  sen'ed  without  compensation,  but  were  authorized  to  ap- 
point engineers  and  the  necessary  assistants,  and  to  make  such 
sur\'eys  and  adopt  such  measures,  at  the  expense  of  the  Common- 
wealth, as  they  might  think  necessary  for  selecting  the  most  eligi- 
ble routes  for  railroads  from  Boston  through  the  central  and 
western  parts  of  the  Stale  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  from  Boston 
to  Providence.  Under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the 
board,  the  most  able  engineers  were  employed,  and  during  the 
sea'^on  three  entire  routes  or  parts  of  routes  were  surveyed.  The 
result  of  these  labors  was  communicated  to  the  legislature  at  its 
next  session,  in  a  report  containing  a  mass  of  information  which 
etfectually  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  these  improvements, 
a  jioint  which  to  that  date  had  been  questioned  by  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  State.     The  legislature  "did  not  con- 
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elude  to  undertake  these  improvements  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  but  the  information  which 
had  thus  been  laid  before  the  public  in  an  au- 
thentic shape,  with  the  aid  of  the  arguments 
which  were  continually  reiterated  in  the  Daily 
Advertiser,  produced  such  a  conviction  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  secure  the  accomplishment 
by  private  enterprise  within  a  few  years,  of  all 
that  had  been  recommended.  Nathan  Hale 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Boston  &  Wor- 
cester Railroad  Corporation,  incorporated  in 
1831,  and  continued  in  that  office  by  successive 
annual  re-elections  for  nineteen  years,  when  he 
declined  longer  service.  This  road  was  the 
first  opened  to  public  travel  in  Massachusetts, 
and  the  first  on  which  steam  power  was  used  in 
America.  The  portion  which  was  first  opened 
was  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  between  Boston 
and  Newton.  During  this  time,  Mr.  Hale  was 
repeatedly  elected  a  member  of  both  houses 
of  the  State  legislature  from  the  city  of  Boston 
and  the  county  of  Suffolk.  He  was  generally 
upon  the  railroad  committee,  often  its  chair- 
man, and  always  wrote  the  elaborate  reports 
made  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Hale  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  at 
Harvard  College,  in  1853.  As  the  citj"  of  Bos- 
ton increased  in  population,  the  necessity  for 
introducing,  at  the  public  expense,  from  some 
external  source,  a  copious  supply  of  pure  water 
for  domestic  purposes  began  to  be  more  and 
more  obvious  to  far-sighted  and  public-spirited 
citizens.  Mr.  Hale  was  one  of  those  who  ad- 
vocated the  measure.  In  1825,  Daniel  Tread- 
well,  on  the  recommendation  of  Josiah  Quiucy, 
the  first  mayor,  was  appointed  by  the  city  gov- 
ernment to  make  a  survey  and  report  plans  and 
estimates.  In  1834,  Loamrai  Baldwin,  and  in 
1836,  R.  H.  E^dy,  received  similar  appoint- 
ments. All  the  gentlemen  made  favorable  re- 
ports, but  the  public  mind  was  not  yet  ready 
for  the  enterprise,  nor  was  the  necessity  so 
great  as  it  afterwards  appeared.  In  1837,  un- 
der the  mayoralty  of  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  Daniel  Treadwell,  James 
F.  Baldwin  and  Nathan  Hale  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  subject  of  a  water  supply. 
They  made  an  elaborate  report,  but  the  project 
encountered  so  much  opposition  that  it  was 
abandoned  for  the  time,  and  slumbered  until 
Aug.,  1844,  when  under  the  mayoralty  of  Mar- 
tin Brimmer,  a  new  commission,  consisting  of  Patrick  T.  Jack- 
son, Nathan  Hale  and  James  F.  Baldwin,  was  appointed.  Mean- 
while the  attention  of  the  public  had  been  frequently  called  to  the 
subject  in  Mr.  Hale's  paper.  This  commission  reported  the  plan 
of  supply  by  a  brick  conduit  from  Lake  Cochituate,  twenty  miles 
distant.  The  citizens  at  first  rejected  the  plan  ;  but  it  was  re- 
ferred again  to  two  eminent  engineers  from  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia, who  reported  essentially  the  same  plan;  and  the  legis- 
lature having  passed  the  necessary  act,  and  the  people  having 
sanctioned  it,  a  board  of  commissioners  was  appointed  ifi  1846, 
to  proceed  to  the  construction  of  the  works.  This  commission 
consisted  of  Nathan  Hale,  James  E.  Baldwin  and  Thomas  B. 
Curtis.  Under  their  superintendence  the  work  was  executed 
with  great  efficiency  and  success,  and  in  little  more  than  two 
years  from  the  beginning  of  the  work,  the  waters  of  Lake  Co- 
chituate were  introduced  into  the  city  and  supplied  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  introduction  was  celebrated  on 
the  25th  of  October,  1848,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  delighted  citizens.  In  the  third  year  of  their  term,  the 
commissioners  completed  the  original  plan  of  the  works,  and  in 
another  year  the  pipes  were  carried  through  Charlestown  and 
Chelsea  to  East  Boston.  Jlr.  Hale  thus  had  the  satisfaction  of 
witnessing  the  consummation  of  the  project  for  which  he  had  so 
zealously  labored.  During  the  years  1848  to  1850,  Mr.  Hale  was 
much  interested  in  endeavoring  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  . 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal  to  Cumberland  in  Maryland,  an  im- 
portiint  ]niblic  work.  He  so  far  succeeded  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  endeavors  that  the  canal  was  completed,  but  he  never 
was  paid  for  his  services,  which  detained  him  at  a  distance  of  four 
hundred  miles  from  home,  to  the  neglect  of  his  personal  affairs  ; 
and  he  became  involved  in  some  embarrassments  connected  with 
the  finances  of  the  canal  company.  In  1820,  Mr.  Hale  was  chos- 
en one  of  the  delegates  from  Boston  in  the  convention  which 
assembled  that  year  for  the  revision  of  the  constitution  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  a  body  which  for  the  eminent  talent  contained  among 
its  numbers  has  not  been  surpassed  in  this  State,  certainly  since 
the  heroic  days  of  the  revolution.  During  the  session  of  the  con- . 
vcntion,  lasting  two  months,  Mr.  Hale  took  notes  of  aQ  the  de- 
bates, together  with  Octavius  Pickering,  Esq.  They  wrote  out 
their  notes  every  day  for  publication  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  . 
the  next  morning.     The  debates  thus   reported,  were  published 

in  1 821 ,  and  again  re-pub- 
lished in  1853  in  a  hand- 
some octavo  volume  of 
700  pages.  Mr.  Hale  was 
also  a  delegate  from  Bos- 
ton to  the  convention  in 
1  i53  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  is  as  a  faithful  and  im- 
partial journalist — for  his 
services  in  introducing 
railroads  into  New  Eng- 
land— and  supplying  wa- 
ter to  the  city  of  Boston, 
that  Mr.  Hale  is  likely 
long  to  be  held  in  grate- 
ful remembrance  by  tho 
people  of  this  communi-" 
ty.  He  has  proved  him- 
i^elf  a  public-spirited  cit- 
izen, sacriticing  himself 
and  his  personal  interests, 
devoting  his  whole  time 
to  the  furtherance  of  the 
public  welfare.  Mr.  Hale. 
is  now  more  than  seventy 
vear.^  of  age,  but  remains 
in  the  full  possession  of 
his  faculties,  indefati- 
gable in  writing  for  the 
Daily  Advertiser,  and  in 
other  duties  of  a  public 
[See  page  219.]  nature. 
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FERNANDO, 
H.    F.    DALF. 


ST.    PIEKRE, 
JAMES    KENNETT. 


ANTONIO, 

MR,    GILBERT. 


iMARIANNA, 
MRS.    HAYNE. 


LEONARDO, 
MR.    J.    B.    UOWE. 


SCENE   FKOM   KNOWLES  S    PLAY    OF    THE   WIFE. 


SCENE  FROM  KNOTTLES'S  PLAY,  "THE  WIFE." 

The  engraving  above  illustrates  the  closing  scene  of  Knowles's 
popnlar  play,  "  The  Wife,  a  tale  of  Mantua,"  as  performed  re- 
cently at  the  Boston  Theatre.  The  point  selected  by  Mr.  Champ- 
ney  for  illustration,  is  the  close  of  the  fifth  act,  the  denouement 
of  the  piece.     Leonardo  Gonzaga,  who  has  married  Marianna,  a 


peasant  girl  from  the  raountains,  having  been  absent  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  leaving  his  cousin,  Fernando,  at  the  head  of  the 
state  administration,  is  informed  by  the  latter,  who  plots  the  ruin 
of  both,  that  his  wife  has  been  unfaithful  to  him.  To  substantiate 
this  charge,  use  has  been  made  of  Julian  St,  Piene,  who  rushes 
in  and  exposes  the  villany  of  Fernando,  recognizes   Marianna  as 


his  sister  by  a  cross  she  wears,  and  expires  in  her  arms.  The 
plot  is  highly  wrought  up,  and  the  denouement,  highly  satisfac- 
tory to  the  audience,  elicits  the  warmest  and  most  enthusiastic 
applause.  It  is  admirably  performed  at  the  Boston  Theatre  ;  in- 
deed it  could  not  be  done  otherwise,  with  the  full  strength  of  Mr 
Barry's  large  and  efficient  company. 
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William  Tufts,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Boston,  died  recently  at  New 
Orleans,  where  for  many  years  he  had  occupied  a  distinguished 

position  as  a  merchant. Eight  hundred  pounds  of  eels  were 

taken  from  Cuttyhunk  Pond,  in  two  days,  last  week,  by  two  gen- 
tlemen.   The  Rev.  John  Fiske,  D.  D.,  of  New  Braintree,  died 

in  that  town  on  the  15th  ult.  Dr.  Fiike  was  much  beloved  by 
his  parishioners,  and  by  all  who  were  privileged  to  know  him. 

Dr.  Fiske  was  88  years  of  age. In  the  eastern  part  of  these 

United  States,  fishtail  burners  are  furnished  by  gas  fittera.  In 
Oregon,  as  the  following  paragraph  shows,  nature  provides  them  : 
"Fish  are  caught  in  Paget  Sound,  Oregon,  which,  when  dried, 
and  lit  by  the  tail,  bum  like  a  candle  !"  A  chance  for  speculators. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  says  :  "  I  never  knew  an  early  rising, 

hard  working  man,  careful  of  his  earnings,  and  strictly  honest, 
who  complained  of  bad  luck.  A  good,  character,  good  habits, 
and  good  industry  are  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  all  ill  luck 

that  fools  ever  dreamed  of." The  New  York  Post  understands 

that  Putnam  has  sold  his  magazine  for  Sl2,000. The  Jack- 
sonville (Florida)  News  has  been  shown  a  lemon  grown  upon  the 
banks  of  the  St.  John's  River,  which  measured  eleven  inches  in 
circumference.      Among  quite  a  large  lot,  there  were  few  less 

than  nine  inches  in  circumference. Isaac  Simon  lately  died  at 

Marshpee,  aged  95,  the   last  male  Indian  claiming  to  be  a  fail 

blooded  Indian  proprietor  of  Marshpee. The  San  Francisco 

(Cat.)  Chronicle  says  :  "  Upon  striking  a  balance  in  our  homicide 
calendar  for  1854,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one  person  of 
600  in  California,  will  be  killed  by  his  neighbor  in  1855.  In  one- 
half  the  cases,  the  weapons  will  be  revolvers;  in  one  fourth 
knives ;  and  in  the  other  fourth,  guns  or  some  other  weapons. 
The  prospect  is  a  comfortable  one." A  remarkable  spirit  me- 
dium, named  Janette  Waldron,  has  been  locked  op  in  Utica,  for 
pretending  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  a  man  who  has  been  miss- 
ing since  July  last,  and  offering  to  give  the  information  for  fifty 

dollars. The  diving  bell  was  first  used  in  Europe  in  the  year 

1509.  It  was  used  on  the  coast  of  Mull,  in  searching  for  the 
wreck  of  a  part  of  the  famous  Spanish  Armada,  sometime  before 

the  year  1669. An  earthquake  was   felt  at  Tampa,  Florida, 

on  the  27th  of  February.     The  houses  were  shaken  with  great 

violence  and  it  caused  some  damage. Mr.   Edward  Hosmer, 

while  standing  near  a  revolving  saw  in  Templeton,  lately,  slipped 
and  fell  against  it,  and  his  right  foot  was  instantly  sawed  off 
above  the  ankle  joint.  He  survived  the  accident  but  about  three 
hours. The  number  of  banks  in  the  Union  (including  branch- 
es) is  1182,  and  the  amount  of  capital  is  8326,123,287. The 

whole  amount  actually  received  by  Gardiner  for  three  fourths  of 
of  his  fraudulent  Mexican  claim,  was  about  S320,000.  Of  this 
the  government  has  recovered  about  3230,000.  Of  the  residue, 
a  considerable  portion  went  into  the  hands  of  lawyers,  agents  and 
others. Coleridge  was  so  impressed  with  his  dreaming  com- 
positions, that  he  said  "  the  duUest  wight  might  be  a  Shakspeare 

in  his  dreams." The  southeni  papers  are  filled  with  accounts 

of  disastrous  fires  which  have  lately  been  raging  through  the 
woods  of  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  destroying 
trees,  houses,  and  in  some  instances,  human  life.  In  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  South  Carolina,  many  valuable  plantations  have 
been  ravaged,  and  many  elegant  mansions  and  a  vast  amount  of 

other  property  destroyed. In  the  United  States  there  were, 

in  1850,  2555  persons  over  100  years  of  age ;  in  France  there 
were  only  102,  though  at  the  same   time  their  population   was 

nearly  36,000,000. The  new  city  government  of  Cambridge 

have  given  notice  to  all  the  liquor  sellers  of  that  city  that  the 
law  against  liquor  selling  will  be  rigidly  enforced  against  all  per- 
sons who  continue  in  the  business. Mayor  Wood  is  enforcing 

an  old  dead  letter  ordinance,  forbidding  hackmen  to  solicit  cus- 
tom.   The  English  expedition  to  Japan,  it  appears,  was   a 

failure.  It  is  said  that  none  of  the  liberties  granted  or  courtesies 
shown  to  the  American  oflScers,  were   extended   to  the  English 

expedition. In  consequence  of  the  refusal  by  the  Moravians 

ID  the  Crimea  to  take  up  arms,  three  hundred  of  them  have  been 
hanged  by  the  Russian  authorities.  It  seems  the  colony  of  the 
Moravians  in  the  Crimea  hold  opinions  with  regard  to  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  war,  analogous  to  those  maintained  by  the  Society  of 

Friends  in  this  country. The  German  emigrants  alone  bring 

into  the  United  States  about  311,000,000  annually. 


Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. — This  preparation,  for 
the  cure  of  coughs,  colds,  diseases  of  the  lungs,  etc.,  has  been  be- 
fore the  public  many  years,  and  still  retains  its  excellent  reputa- 
tion. At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  pulmonary  diseases  are 
BO  prevalent,  every  one  should  be  provided  with  a  remedy  at  hand, 
and  we  know  of  none  more  highly  recommended  than  this.  Mr. 
Fowle,  the  proprietor,  has  at  his  drug  and  medicine  establishment, 
138  Washington  Street,  letters  and  testimonials  from  some  of  the 
most  highly  respectable  gentlemen  in  this  community,  who  have 
used  it  with  success,  testifying  to  its  merits,  and  though  it  would 
be  presumption  in  us  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  preparation,  yet  we 
commend  it  to  a  trial. 


tDagsibc  (Sattjcringg. 


Cost  of  Dissipation. — A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
estimates  that  the  laborers  of  England  alone  squander  3250,000,000 
per  year,  on  spirits,  ale  and  tobacco.  This  is  a  large  sum,  but 
the  authority  is  first  rate.  The  falsity  of  the  above  statement 
must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  when  it  is  known  that  the  earn- 
ings of  the  "  laborers"  of  England  are  within  3250,000,000. 


Paris  a  Seaport. — A  vessel  called  the  France-et-Bretagne 
cleared  from  Paris  for  Rio  and  returned  to  the  same  port.  She 
was  fitted  with  masts  that  could  be  lowered  to  allow  her  to  pass 
under  the  bridges  on  the  Seine. 


The  greater  part  of  the  village  of  Bath,  Steuben  County,  N. 
T.,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Worcester  Spy  says  that  the  people  of  that  city  have  suf- 
fered to  the  amount  of  3100,000  by  bogus  insurance  offices. 

A  member  of  the  Michigan  legislature  (house)  named  Ashmun, 
is  a  half-breed  Indian. 

The  New  England  Female  Medical  College  has  just  closed  its 
sixth  year.     The  institution  now  seems  firmly  cstublished. 

The  new  railroad  suspension  bridge  across  the  Niagara  River 
will  be  opened  for  public  use  in  May  next. 

The  seventeen-year  locusts  will  make  their  appearance  this  year 
in  portions  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

An  attempt  is  making  in  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  to  restore 
the  seat  of  government  to  New  Orleans  from  Baton  Rouge,  the 
present  capital. 

According  to  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1800,  an  officer 
leaving  a  squadron  without  the  express  orders  of  his  commodore, 
is  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death. 

The  phenomenon  of  thunder  during  a  severe  snow-storm  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Toledo  papers.  In  fifteen  minutes  after,  the 
mercury  had  fallen  six  degrees. 

The  Seminole  hunting-grounds  among  the  Florida  everglades 
are  about  being  explored  by  United  States  troops,  under  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Monroe. 

A  French  paper  published  at  San  Francisco  gives  the  names  of 
some  eighteen  French  officers  who  have  been  promoted  for  dis- 
tinguished sen'ices  at  Petropaulowski. 

The  model  of  the  Collins  steamer,  to  be  built  Jias  been  agreed 
upon,  and  she  is  to  be  of  greater  capacity  than  any  American 
steamer  afloat,  and  will  be  expected  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  nine 
days. 

N.  Powers,  of  Fayette  County,  Iowa,  lately  drove  into  Dubuque 
with  a  load  of  game,  consisting  of  1000  quails;  1000  prairie  chick- 
en?, 100  rabbits,  8  deer,  5  wolf  skins  and  2  bear  skins. 

An  effort  is  making  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  to  raise  310,000  for 
the  benefit  of  Capl.  Duncan  N.  Ingraliam,  as  a  token  of  admi- 
ration for  his  prompt  interference  in  the  Kosta  affair  at  Smyrna, 
The  Jewetts,  descended  from  Joseph  and  Maximilian  Jewett, 
who  came  from  England  in  1638,  and  settled  in  Rowley,  Mass., 
are  to  meet  in  that  ancient  town  on  the  14lh  of  June. 

Business  in  the  Navy  Yard,  Charlestown,  continues  brisk.  The 
work  on  the  new  steam  frigate  "  Merrimac  "  progresses  rapidly, 
and  she  is  now  entirely  planked  up  on  both  sides. 

Edwin  Forrest,  the  tragedian,  has  lately  had  an  offer  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  act  fifty  nights  in  California.  He  has  also 
just  received  an  offer  of  six  thousand  dollars  to  act  twenty  nights 
in  St.  Louis. 

In  Indiana,  wild  pigeons  are  flying  in  greater  abundance  than 
ever  before  known  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  They  pass  over  the 
Terre  Haute  in  clouds  by  the  acre.  Their  course  is  northward  in 
the  morning  and  southwardly  in  the  evening. 

Two  letters  have  been  deposited  in  the  post-office  in  Gardiner, 
Me.,  directed  to  "  Mr.  Czar  Empirer  of  Rossia,  st.  Petersborg 
Rossia,"  but  the  writer  forgot  to  prepay  the  postage,  so  "Mr. 
Czar  "  will  lose  the  benefit  of  his  correspondence. 

A  patent  has  been  obtained  for  the  preparation  of  maize  leaf,  as 
a  substitute  for  tobacco.  The  patentees  claim  for  their  manufac- 
tured weed  anti-nen'ous  qualities,  and  that  it  is  a  pleasant  tonic, 
and  therefore  promotive  of  good  health.  It  is  said  to  have  a 
sweet  and  pungent  flavor. 

Upon  the  post  mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  Bill  Poole, 
the  pugilist,  who  was  recently  killed  in  New  York,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  ball  entered  the  breast  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs,  perforating  the  wall  of  the  chest,  extending  through  the  per- 
icardium, and  was  found  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  heart. 

The  southern  cotton  growers  have  sent  C.  G.  Haylor,  editor  of 
the  late  Baltimore  Times,  as  a  special  agent  to  Europe,  to  obtain 
in  detail  all  necessary  information  in  relation  to  the  cotton  inter- 
ests, and  the  remedies  "  for  the  present  ruinous  Liverpool  monop- 
oly," by  means  of  direct  trade. 

The  fine  steamer,  "  City  of  Boston,"  which  was  sold  recently  to 
the  United  Slates  government,  is  intended  for  the  expedition  in 
search  of  Dr.  Kane.  She  is  five  hundred  fifty-eight  tons,  two 
and  a  half  years  old,  is  a  double-decked  vessel,  and  her  frames 
are  diagonally  braced  with  heavy  plates  of  iron. 

A  letter  from  an  officer  of  the  Decatur,  whose  long  trip  from 
Rio  to  Valparaiso  led  to  the  belief  that  she  was  lost,  says  that  the 
vessel  was  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  eighty-three  days,  with  but 
ten  days  good  weather,  the  rest  nothing  but  gales  Qf  wind,  with 
torrents  of  rain,  bail  and  snow. 

Lieut.  Maury,  who  seems  to  be  doing  more  than  any  other 
scientific  man  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world,  for  the 
practical  advancement  of  the  race,  has  just  published  a  book  en- 
titled the  "Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,"  which  will  be  read 
by  all  classes  of  society. 

Professor  Mapes  states  that  nine  tenths  of  the  oil  sold  as  olive 
oil  in  this  country,  is  manufactured  in  France  from  American  lard 
oil,  which  is  purified  by  sal  soda.  The  oil  thus  obtained  is  sweet 
and  pure,  excellent  for  oiling  fine  machinery  and  for  making  po- 
made for  the  hair,  and  undistinguishable  by  most  persons  from 
the  olive  as  a  table  oil. 

When  the  spring  opens  the  canals  and  the  lakes,  a  stream  of 
breadstuffs  will  set  towards  the  Old  World  in  uninterrupted  flow. 
The  ground  sown  is  the  most  extensive  ever  under  culture  within 
our  limits,  and  if  there  be  no  blight  on  our  harvest,  we  can  feed 
the  nations  of  Europe,  so  far  as  they  may  need  beyond  their  own 
production. 

In  Ipswich,  a  few  days  since,  Mr.  A.  D.  PiUsbury  discovered 
upon  the  ice,  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  a  queer  monster  of 
the  seal  species — one  of  those  curious  animals  l-.nown  among  fish- 
ermen as  sea  lions.  Procuring  assistance,  he  succeeded  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  in  killing  and  capturing  the  creature.  It 
weighed  three  hundred  pounds. 

A  Mr.  Grant,  who  formerly  lived  in  Portland,  recently  died  at 
some  place  East.  On  his  dc-ath-bed  he  stated  that  he  left  quite  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  the  hen-house  at  his  place  of  residence  on 
Munjoy's  Hill,  and  that  it  would  be  found  there.  After  his  death, 
search  was  made,  and  the  money,  32000,  discovered  hidden  away 
in  a  little  old  trunk,  as  he  had  described. 

In  the  to\vn  of  West  Hartford,  Ct.,  is  a  family  of  Seldens, 
comprising  eight  brothers  and  two  sisters,  whose  united  ages  are 
about  eight  hundred  years — the  youngest  being  seventy  and  the 
oldest  nearly  ninety  years  of  age.  A  few  years  ago,  the  members 
of  the  family  met  together  at  the  old  homestead,  and  sang  the 
good  old  tunes  which  their  father  and  mother  sang  ninety  years 
ago. 


Jor^ign  Items. 


The  Crystal  Palace  of  Sydenham  has  proved  a  failure  in  a 
pecuniar}'  view. 

D'Asler,  the  Prussian  general,  and  the  designer  of  the  fortress 
of  Ehrenbrcitstein  (Coblcntz),  has  died  in  Berlin. 

The  Crystal  Palace  at  Munich,  built  for  the  late  Exhibition,  is 
ordered  to  be  entirely  emptied  and  converted  into  an  exercising- 
ground  for  drilling  and  parading  the  troops. 

The  railway  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  a  distance  of  130 
miles,  is  now  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  bridges  on 
the  two  branches  of  the  Nile  and  the  Delta  Canal. 

The  Swedish  Nightingale  has  entered  into  an  engagement  to 
appear  in  London,  at  Exeter  Hall,  some  time  in  the  month  of 
April.     She  now  devotes  herself  to  religious  music. 

The  Madrid  Gazette  remarks  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  Impe- 
rial Almanac  of  St.  Perersburg,  for  1855,  mentions  "  Queen 
Maria  Isabel  Luisa  "  among  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

A  marriage  is  in  contemplation  between  the  second  son  of 
Prince  Czartorisky  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  Queen  Maria  Chris- 
tina and  the  Duke  de  Rianzares.  The  youthful  couple  will  reside 
in  Paris. 

Advices  from  the  Crimea,  dated  the  14th  ult.,  brought  to  Malta 
by  the  Arabia  in  sixty-three  hours  from  Constantinople,  announce 
that  some  thousand  Russians,  who  accompanied  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  to  Sebastopol,  had  been  frozen  to  death. 

There  are  now  in  the  College  of  Music,  at  Leipzig,  Germany, 
five  American  pupils — a  young  lady  from  Baltimore,  two  young 
men  from  New  York,  one  from  Boston,  and  one  from  Springfield. 
Goldschmidt,  the  husband  of  Jenny  Lind,  was  a  pupil  at  this 
college. 

A  handsome  monumental  tablet  has  recently  been  erected  by 
the  sons  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  parish  church  of  Dray- 
ton. The  following  is  the  inscription  :  "  In  memory  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.;  to  whom  the  people  have  raised 
monuments  in  many  places.  His  children  erect  this  in  the  place 
where  his  body  has  been  buried." 

«      ^MM       I — 

jSanits  of  ©oli. 


....  One  crime  is  everything;  two,  nothing. — Dduzy. 

Fame  is  the  perfume  of  heroic  deeds. — Sicrates. 

....  Common  sense  is  only  a  modification  of  talent — genius  is 
an  exaltation  of  it. — Bulioer. 

....  A  man  cannot  leave  a  better  legacy  to  the  world  than  a 
well-educated  family. — Rev.  T.  Scott. 

....  Go  down  the  ladder  when  thou  marriest  a  wife ;  go  up 
when  tiiou  choosest  a  friend. — Hebrew. 

Rich  and   poor  live  in  like  abundance — the  former  in 

wealth,  and  the  latter  in  hope. — Kozlay. 

....  At  a  ball  we  see  everybody ;  when  we  quit  it,  we  see  only 
one  person,  unless  jealousy  shows  us  two. — Delazy. 

He  who  would  dispute,  should  make  cautious  use  of  the 

occasion  to  say  things  that  cannot  be  disputed. —  Goethe. 

....  He  who  wishes  to  reap  a  harvest  of  the  tears  of  sincerity, 
must  first  sow  true  love  in  his  bosom. — Kozlay. 

....  Open  your  mouth  and  your  purse  cautiously;  and  yonr 
stock  of  wealth  and  reputation  shall,  at  least  in  repute,  be  great. — 
Zimmerman. 

....  When  the  great  man  is  laid  in  his  grate,  lies  of  malice 
s,re  apt  to  give  way  to  lies  of  adulation.  Men  feel  his  genius 
more,  and  his  faults  less. —  Whipple. 

The  greatest  parts  without  discretion  may  be  fatal  to 

their  owner ;  as  Polyphemus,  deprived  of  his  eye,  was  only  the 
more  exposed  on  account  of  his  enormous  strength  and  stature. 
— Hume. 

....  To  be  prudent,  honest  and  good,  are  accomplishments 
infinitely  higher  than  are  those  of  being  nice,  florid  and  learned ; 
or  all  that  which  the  world  calls  great,  as  good  scholars  and  fine 
gentlemen. — ChaiTon. 


IMMENSE    SUCCESS! 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  its  commeDcement,  on  January  1,  1855.  this  popular  Monthly  has  ran 
up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation,  being  positively 

A  MIKACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
contatniug  one.  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  cacb  number,  being  mora 
than  any  of  the  S3  Magazines,  and  forming  two  Toluroef  a  year  of  six  hundred 
pages  each,  or  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE   DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Mokthlt  is  printed  Tvith  new  type,  upon  fine  white  paper, 
and  its  matter  in  carefully  compiled  and  arranged  by  the  bands  of  the  editor 
and  proprietor,  who  has  been  knoim  to  the  public  as  connected  with  the  Bos- 
ton press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.     Ita  pages  contain 

NEWS,   TALES,    POEMS,   SKETCHES,  MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES,  BIOGRAPHIES, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country.  It  Li  also  spiced  with 
a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the  times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries 
and  improvements  occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad,  each 
number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as  below,  shall  receive 
the  Magazine  for  one  year ;  or  any  person  sending  us  sia-teen  subscribers  shall 
receive  the  seventetnlk  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  B.\LLOU,  PublishfT  and  Proprif.tor^ 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Streets,  Boston,  Maes. 

THE   FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  ^risceUaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  htcratuie,  ivit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions,  it 
is  Htrictlv  noutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  papee  for  the  miluom, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  oHering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  uam'uoth 
SIZE,  for  the  instruetion  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  en^raged,  and  every  department  is  under 
the  most  fiDL<hed  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  chat  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  m  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of"  Ballou-s  Pictosial." 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year. S2  00 

4  subscribers,  "       "    7  00 

10  "  "       "    15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
sevtnltentk  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  odr  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Ballod's  Pictosial, 
S4  00  per  annum.    Published  every  Saturday,  by        M.  M.  BALLOU. 

Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sta.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL  DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS,  (hte  page  onit/  of 
this  paptT  is  devoted  to  adverlisnnnits.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictobul  (being  oivr  one  hun- 
dred  thousand  coplfs  wrkh/),  forms  a  vehicle  of  iiclvertise- 
meut  thst  Li  rarelv  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fiict 
which  irreatly  enbiinces  the  Ttilue  of  the  Pictorial  aa  an 
adrertitang  niedium  ii*.  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  bein^  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  e.ich  advertisement  (nil  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper),  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  adverliseT\<:  business  for  years  to  come. 

[C?*  Terms  for  Advebtisiso.— J?'i/?i'  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  Bame. 

Advertisements  mtist  be  eent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.  Address,  post- 
paid, M.  M.  BALLOU.  PtiblishfT  and  Proprietor, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sta.,  Boston,  Masa. 

HARPER'S 

NEW   MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 

FOR   APKIL. 


TISITS  TO  THE  CATACOMBS  OF  ROME.    By  Geo.  W. 

Gree-ve.     Illustrated  by  Twenty-Eight  Engravings. 
DARIEN  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION.    ByJ.  T.IIead- 

LEt.     Illustrated  by  Three  Engravings. 
THE  DOG,  PESORIBED  AND  ILLUSTRATED. 

Illustrated  by  Nineteen  Engravinga. 
SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  A  COXSCLATE. 
THE  LOST  SON  OF  ICHABOD  ARMSTRONG. 
LADY  BLESSINGTON  ANI>  COUNT  DORSAY. 
THE  SECOND  BABY. 
THE  NEWCOMES.     Ev  W.  M.  TsACKERir. 

"With  Five  Illu.itrations  by  DoiLE. 

Chapter  LTI.  Family  Secretii. 

Chapter  LIIL  In  which  Kinsmen  fall  out. 

Chapter  LIT.  Has  .i  Tragical  Ending. 
THE  PARADISE  OF  BACHELORS  AND  THE  TARTA- 
RUS OF  MAIDS. 
THE  HIGHXYAYMAN'S  BRIDAL. 
VAMPYRES. 

MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S  TABLE. 
EDITOR'S  EASY  CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S  DRAIYER. 
LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Boohs  of  the  Month. 
COMICALITIES.  ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 

iLLCSTRATiOss. — A  Ilird  Case. — Great  Boon  to  the 
Public. — Spring  Fashions  for  Ladies. — Spring  Fash- 
ions for  Gentlemen, 
FASHIONS  FOR  APRIL. 

iLLCSTRATioss  ( FurnisAerf  fry  Bbodie  in  advance  of 
their  appearance). — Morning  Robe. — Mantillas. 

HizTper's  Mai;azine  pavs  more  money  every  month  for 
original  contributions  to  its  pages,  to  American  authors, 
editorsandartists— and  thus  does  more  for  the  encour- 
agement of  American  talent-than  any  other  two  Maga- 
Eines  in  the  United  States.  It  paysa  higher  price  for  mat- 
ter which  ita  editors  consider  desirable,  and  buys  at  that 
price  more  of  it  than  any  similar  periodical  in  America. 
It  docs  not  profess  to  be  nuvde  up  whoUy  of  Original  Con- 
tributions. It  aims  to  give  the  best  reading,  no  matter 
where  it  may  come  from ;  and  whenever  its  conductors  can 
procure  from  American  authors  better  literary  matter 
than  thev  can  find  elsewhere,  they  get  it:  and  they  pay 
prices  for  it  which  would  a'toni-^h  even  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish Magazines. — Ntw  York  Daily  Ti/nes. 

*  •  The  plan  keeps  curiosity  alive,  and,  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  Magazine,  it  will  be  abundantly  gratified, 
each  number  containing  as  much  matter  as  a  volume  of 
Macaidny's  Hi.'<lory  of  England,  and  sold  at  the  ridicu- 
lously low  price  of  2.5  cents. — London  Tivxes. 

The  circulation  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  has  never 
been  lower  than  7500  a  month :  it  has  been  as  high  as 
10  000 :  and  some  numbers  have  been  reprinted  moie  than 
once.  At  present,  the  sale  is  not  less  than  9000  a  month. 
The  retail  price  of  each  number  U  sixty  cents.  Take  the 
whole  900ft  at  the  trade  price  of  forty  cents  each,  and  the 
returns  will  be  £750  per  month,  or  £9000  per  annum,  out 
of  which  must  be  taken  authorship,  composition,  adver- 
tising and  paper.  The  Macazine,  these  things  con.'idered, 
probably  vield*  a  net  profit  of  about  ±3500  per  annum. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Blackwood  has  been  near- 
ly forty  years  in  existence.  As  a  contrast,  and  to  show 
how  much  the  American  Magazine  readers  proportionately 
outnumber  the  came  cla=s  in  the  old  country,  let  me  stite 
some  of  the  statistics  of  the  most  popular  periodical  in  the 
world.  H'^rper's  ^lagazine.  four  years  established-  One 
of  its  distinguishing' features  is  the  beauty  of  its  illustra^ 
tions.  These,  together  with  the  letter- pre.-^,  are  electro- 
tvped,  thos  securing  a  fac-simile  of  the  whole,  no  matter 
how  extensive  the  number  printed.  The  actual  circula- 
tion is  130/)00  a  month,  of  which,  within  a  week  after 
"Magazine  Dat,"  about  120.000  are  cleared  away  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  monthly  expenditure  to  authors 
and  artists  is  §2500— a  large  amount,  but  three-fourths  of 
its  contents  are  original.  Taking  an  average  of  eight 
readers  to  each  number,  it  would  appear  that  Harper's 
Magazine  supplies  literary  instruction  and  entertainment 
to  1,040.0^»0  readers. — From  "  Noctes  Ambrosiants,''  edit- 
ed by  Dr.  Sselton  Mackenzie. 

One  thing  we  are  gratified  in  still  being  able  to  say, 
namely,  that  this  popular  Magazine,  while  it  does  all  that 
Is  lawful  to  court  popularity,  never  descends  to  cater  for 
it  by  ministering  to  opinions  or  propensities  injurious  to 
pood  morals  or  social  order.  It  in  surely  a  subject  of  grat- 
ulation  to  every  Christian  man,  that,  at  a  time  when  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  press  is  diligently  engaged  in 
spreading  broadcast  over  our  country  works  of  infidel  ten- 
dency, and  most  ins^idious  attacks  on  religion  and  morals, 
supplanting  the  verv  principles  on  which  the  social  com- 
pact and  eocial  obligation  are  based,  that  a  work  of  such 
extensive  circulation  as  Ha^j/er's  Magazine  should  take 
the  side  of  virtue,  and,  though  not  exclusively  a  religious 
work,  always  auxiliary  to  Bible  truth  and  sound  morality. 
— New  York  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 

Terms. — The  Magazine  may  be  obtained  of  Booksellers, 
Periodical  Agents,  or  from  the  Publishers,  at  Three  Dol- 
lies B  year,  or  Twentt-Five  Cents  a  Number.  The  Semi- 
Annual  Tolume.'.  ae  completed,  neatly  bound  in  Cloth, 
are  sold  at  Two  Dollars  each,  and  Muslin  Covers  are 
furnished  to  tho.Ge  who  wish  to  have  their  back  Numbers 
uniformly  bound,  at  Twextt-Five  Cents  each.  Nine  Vol- 
umes are  now  ready,  bound. 

The  Publishers  will  supply  Specimen  Numhera  gratui- 
tously to  Agents  and  Po.?tmasterp,  and  will  make  liberal 
arrangemenU  with  them  for  circulating  the  Magazine. 
They  will  also  supply  Clubs,  of  two  persons  at  Five  Dollars 
a  year,  or  five  persona  at  Ten  Dollars.  Clergjmen  sup- 
plied at  Two  Dollars  a  year. 

H.\RPER  <L'  BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS. 

apr  7  It 

CHAELES  HEIDSIECK  &/  Co.,  EHEIMS. 

THE     '■  CHARLES     HEID3IECK "     CHAMPAGNE, 
which  is  gaining  a  rapid  popularity  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  public  having  already  discovered  in  it 
an  old  standard  and  highly  approved  wine,  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  agents,  T.  L.  ROBINSON  &  Co., 
feb  17            tf         No.  1  Commercial  Wharf,  Boston. 

ARTISTS*  SUPPLY  STORE.— M.  J.  WHIP- 
PLE.  35  Comlull,  Boston.  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  BUppliea  required  by  Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 


FURNITURE 

CARPETING. 

Nos.  1  and  Z  Dock  Square,  3  and  6  Union  Street, 

corner  of  North,  and  124  &.  126  Hanover  Street. 

A.   II.   ALLEN, 

WBOLES.VLE  .\KD   RETAIL  DEALER  IS  AND   MANCFAOTDRER  OP 

BiclL  Parlor,  Dinin^-Eoom  and  Chamber 
FURNITURE. 

A  large  assortment  of 
UPHOLSTERY    GOODS, 

V!z.,Brocatelle3,  Plushes.  Damask,  together  with 
CURTAIN   GOODS,  LACE,  MUSLIN,  BANDS.  Etc. 

Looking- Glasses  and  Plates. 
BEST  SPAJlISn  CURLED  HAIR  M.ITTBESSES. 

UVE  GEESE  FEATHERS,  KILN  DRIED. 

The  largest  assortment  iu  New  England  of  Rich,  Medium 

and  Low  Priced 

FURNITURE  AND  CARPETINGS, 

Of  every  style  and  variety,  which  will  he  sold  at  ten  pek 
OEKT.  le.ss  than  at  any  other  stores  in  the  city. 

Q.^  Particular  attention  paid  to  packing  ftirniture  for 
shipping.    Call  asd  see  before  purchabixg. 

NEW  ENGLAND   FURNITURE   AND 
CARPET    WAREHOUSE, 

Corner  TTnion  and  Nortli  Sts.,  near  Faneuil  Hall, 
and  I.  S.  Allen  So  Co.'s,  124  and  126  Hanover  St. 
Being  compelled,  on  account  of  increase  of  business,  to 
open  the  large  stores  on  the  corner  of  Union  and  North 
Streets,  and  124  and  126  Uanover  Street,  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  offer,  at  either  e.'^tabnahment,  the  largest  and 
most  select  assortment  of  English  and  American  Carpet- 
ing and  Floor  Cloths  to  be  found  in  New  England,  at  re- 
duced PRICES,  which  cannot  fail  proving  entiiely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  purchasers.  Alf^o.  connected  with  the  above 
can  he  found  the  largest  assortment  of  FASHIONABLE 
FORNITURE.  Im— apr  7  A.  H.  ALLEN. 

'       BARNUM'S  MUSEUM,  NEW  YORK. 
GRAND  NATIONAL  BABY  SHOW, 

JUNE  5,  6,  7  and  8, 1855. 

TWENTY-ONE    PREMIUMS, 

IX   ALL, 

ONE    THOUSAND    DOLLARS! 

For  the  finest  babies  under  1  year  old,  tho  finest  be- 
tween 1  and  3,  and  between  1  and  5.  as  well  as  the  finest 
Twi>;3,  Triplets,  Quaterxs  (/.  e  four  at  a  birth),  and  for 
the  Fattest  Child  under  16.    This 

BABY    SHOW 

13  OPEN  TO  CHILDREN  FttOM 

ALL   PARTS   OF   THE  WORLD. 

Several  ladies  of  eminent  literary  and  social  distinction 
have  coDFented  to  act  as  judges  on  the  occasion. 

Circulars,  embracing  all  the  premiums,  rules,  regula- 
tions, etc.,  of  the  Show,  may  be  had  at  the  Museum, 
Broadway.  New  York. 

Admittance,  as  usual,  including  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing performances,  all  the  curiosities,  etc.,  only  25  cents. 

apr  7 

BROWN'S  PATENT  llttPROVED 
Burglars'  Light  Alarm  Apparatus. 

For  the  Protection  of  Persons  and  Prop- 
erly against  Burglars  and  Intruders. 
This  Machine,  if  properly  adjusted  at 
the  side  of  a  door,  prevents  any  person 
from  entering,  without  giving  alarm  by 
ringing  a  bell,  and  at  the  same  time  light- 
ing a  tamp  attached  to  the  machine.  It 
can  be  recommended  to  the  public  as 
unrivalled  in  utility,  for  various  pur- 
poses.    All  orders  directed  to 

A.  P.  GUIFFING,  Sole  Agent, 
East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  or,  General  Depot,  No.  5  Howard 
Street,  Boston.  apr  7 

ALL  THAT  GLITTEES 

tr^IS    NOT    aOLD.^^] 

But  those  beautiful  suits  of  CALROW  &  Co.'s  are  really 

BRILLIANTS. 

Ladies  should  examine  the  Goods  to  be  found  at  this  es- 
tablishment before  purchasing  elsewhere.  They  will  here 
find  a  complete  assortment  of 

CHILDREN'S    CLOTHING, 

at  very  loio  pricfs,  and  of  the  handsomest  pattern. 

CALROW  &  Co., 

Opposite  the  American  House,  comer  of  Hanover  and  Elm 

apr  7 


WATCHES. 


Streets. 


It 


THE  NEW  YORK  NATIONAL  DE3IOCRAT. 

THE  only  Democratic  Paper  published  in  the  city.  A 
Newspaper  for  the  Family,  Counting-Room  and  the 
Politician — containirg  forty-eight  columns  of  reading 
matter,  the  latest  news  of  a  political,  commercial,  finan- 
cial and  agricultural  nature;  foreign  news,  poetry,  re- 
ports, etc. 

Terms: — Daily,  S6  per  annum  ;  weekly.  SI  50  per  an- 
num. Twenty  copies  for  320,  or  ten  copies  for  s?12  50, 
will  be  sent  to  one  address — payable,  invariably  in  ad- 
vance. All  communications  must  be  addressed  to  the 
subscribers,  at  No.  129  Na-ff^au  Street,  New  York. 

apr  7       3t        MclNTIRE  &  PARSONS.  PiniLisaERS. 

NEW  MILLINERY  GOODS! 

A  VERY  FINE  ASSORTIIENT  OF  PLAIN  AND  FANCY 

STRAW   BONNETS,  igy 

Lawn  and  Silk  Hats,  Siblions,  Flowers,  etc , 

NOW  OPENING  AT 
NO.  326  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 


apr  7 


OPPOSITE  ADAMS  HOOSE. 

N.  Y.    BRINTNALL. 


"TOUNG  FOLKS'  GLEE  BOOK." 

THIS  work  contains  nearly  one  hundred  copyright 
SONGS;  also,  many  OEMS  FROM  THE  GERMAN— 
harmonized  for  first  and  second  Sopranos,  Tenor  and  Base 
voices.  Several  large  editions  have  been  deposed  of,  and 
the  demand  i.s  rapidly  increasing.  Wherever  it  is  known, 
it  is  highly  valued,  and  everv  one  who  appreciates  good 
mufic  procures  a  copy  of  this  admirable  collection.  It 
would  be  u-=cless  to  enumerate  any  of  the  Songs  when  all 
are  so  excellently  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  wants  of 

Singing  Classes,  Glee  Clnbs  and  Social  Circles. 

Price.  SI.  single;  S9  per  dozen.  Published  and  sold  by 
OLIVER  DITSON.  Bo.«ton  ;  Berir  &  Gordon,  New  Vork  ; 
J.  E.  Gould.  Philadelphia;  Curtiss  &  Knox,  Cincinnati; 
H.  D.  Hewitt.  New  Orleans,  and  Mueic  Dealers  and  Boob- 
sallera  generally.  It  apr  7 


H.  B.  STANWOOi:)  &  Co. 

OFFER  FOR  SALE,  AT  VERY  LOAV  PRICES, 
One  of  the  largest  assortments  of  GOOD  WATCHES  to  be 
found  in  the  city,  which  they  import  direct  from  the 
manufacturers  in   London,  Liverpool,  Geneva,  etc.,  com- 
prising many  entirely  new  styles.     Also, 

DL&MOin),  MOSAIC  AND  GOLD  JEWELBT, 
SILVER     WARE. 

GAS  FIXTURES  AND  FANCY  GOODS, 

Of  every  description. 

H.  B.  STANWOOD  &.  CO., 

268  WASHINQTON  STREET, 
apr  7  (9  doora  below  Winter  St.) 

NEW  BOOK    BY  MRS.  STOWE. 
THE  MAYFLOWER, 

AND 

MISCELLANEOUS      WRITINGS, 
BY  HASEIET  BEECHEE  STOWE, 

Author  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  " Sunny  Memories  of 

Foreign  Lands,"  etc. 

In  one  vol.,  12mo.,  nearly  500  pages.     Price,  SI  25. 

With  a  steel  vignette  title,  and  a  splendid  portrait  from 

the  picture  by  Richmond,  the  celebrated  English  artist. 

This  volume  contains  many  of  the  early  productions  of 
Mrs.  Stowe,  now  out  of  print,  as  well  as  some  of  her  later 
efforts.  Many  of  these  are  stories  of  New  England  life, 
and  will  be  found  to  contain  in  full  measure  the  aptness 
of  epithet,  and  the  mingled  humor  and  pathos  for  which 
the  author  is  so  much  admired. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  New  England,  wherever  they 
are  scattered,  will  recognize  with  delight  the  homely  yet 
touching  fidelity  of  these  sketches. 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  APRIL  TTH. 

[ET*  Orders  from  the  Trade  respectfully  solicited. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS, 
13  WINTER  STREET,  BOSTON,    apr  7 


A.  W.  LADD  &  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED    GRAND   ACTION 
PIANO    FORTES. 


SPRING   DRY    GOODS. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

NEW  SHAWLS,  NEW  SILKS, 

NEW  DRESS  GOODS,  EMBROIDERIES, 

Linens,  Housekeeping  Ooods,  Domestics,  etc. 

OEO.  W.  WARREN  &  Co., 

Invite  attention  to  their  LARGE  AND  OHOICE  STOCK  of 

FOREIGN  AND  AiMERICAN 
STAPLE  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 

Wliolesale  buj'ere  will  find  here  styles  of  Gooda  which 
will  give  satisfaction  to  their  cuRtomera,  and  at 

TERY   LOW  PRICES, 

for  cash  or  short  paper. 

192  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

apr  7 

JUST     PITBHSHED. 

"  I  speak  as  unto  wise  men,  judge  ye  wliat  I  say." 
A    BOMB-SHELL    INTO    POPERY. 

THE  NEW  ROMISH  DOGMA  OF  THE 

IMMACULATE    CONCEPTION: 

—  OR, — 

TRIAL  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME  BEFORE  A  JURY 

OF  ROMAN  CATHOLICS, 
On  a  charge  of  imposing  on  the  consciences  of  Christian 
people  a  yoke  which  neither  we  nor  our  forefathers  were 
able  to  bear.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  MAGtnKE,  Incumbent 
of  Muskemoor.  Price  25  cents.  Orders  must  I>e  sent  to 
the  publisher,  T.  L.  MAGAGNOS, 

No.  2  Astor  House.'Broadway,  New  York. 
Copies  eent  by  mail,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  apr  7 

D.  B.  GXJLIOK, 

ENORAVER    ON   W^OOD, 

NO.  191  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

[Entrance  on  Norfolk  Avenue,] 
BOSTON. tf-apr  7 

N.   D.    COTTON, 
NO.  7  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON, 

DEALER    IN 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN  AND  6ESIIAN 

ENGRAVINGS, 

HAS    ON    HAND   A   GREAT    VARIETY    OF   TOE    MOBT 

ESSENTIAL    REQUISITES 

FOR   THE   USE   OF    SCHOOLS,   ARTISTS,   AM)    AMATEURS   IN 

GRECIAN  AND  OIL  PAINTING, 

WATER  COLOB,   CRAYON,  OR  PENCIL  DKAWINQ. 


mar  31 


3t 


A.  WHEELER    &    Co., 

MANUPACTDRKRS   OF  THE   ONLT 
GENDINE  FLORENCE  ^VHITE, 
IMPEKIAL  WEARING  BODV  VARNISH, 
ENGLISH  BLACK  ENAMEL  LEATHER  VARNISH, 
WHITE  CO.A.Ca  BODY  VARNISH. 
SUPERIOR  POLISHING  VAUNlSH. 
EXTKA  LIGHT  FLOWING  VARNISH, 
FLORENCE  WHITE  LIQUID, 
WHITE  ZINC  DKIEU, 
ARTISTS'  AND  PAINTERS'  SUPPLIES, 
niar  17  73  Union  St.,  Bosioy,  Mass. 

SEND  POK  ONE  COPY. 

SiiKfle  Copies  of  "Sears'  Great  Work  on  Russia," 

THE  MOST  ELEGANT  AND  DSEFCL  VOLUME  OF  THE  TEAR, 

CONSISTING  of  700  large  octavo  pages,  embellished 
with  about  200  Engravings,  and  Maps  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia,  elegantly  and  sub,>>tantiaUy  bound, 
will  be  carefully  enveloped  in  stout  paper,  and  forwarded, 
AT  ODB  msK  AND  EXPENSE,  to  any  post-offlce,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  established  retail  price— TtiREe  Dollars. 

ICT"  AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  part  of  the  country  to 
sell  New  and  Popular  Pictorial  Works.  Addreps  (post- 
paid), KOBEUT  SEARS,  Publisher, 

mar  31  4t  181  William  Street,  New  York. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TEETH   INSERTED, 

GO  TO  DR.  CUMMINGS. 

No.    25    TREMONT    STREET,    BOSTON, 
apr  7 

WM.  R.  PRINCE  fit  CO., 
FLUSHING,    NEW    \ORK, 

Will  send  their  Catalogues  of  superior  Trees  and  Plants 
to  applicants.  It  apr  7 


IT  is  DOW  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  the^e  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FOKTES  MADE  IN  THK 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  dnkivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  ba-se  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
WAEEEOOMS,  296  WASHINGTON  STEEET, 
BOSTON, 
tf        AND  -HI  BROADWAY,  NEW  TOEK.    mar  24 


THE     LAMPLIOHTER. 

75,000  THE   FIHST  YEAE! 

THE     CHARMING      STORY     OF 

UNCLE  TRUE  AND  LITTLE  GERTY. 

THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  BOOK  EVER  PUB- 
LISHED. EXCEPTING  "UNCLE  TOM." 
What  number  will  in  time  be  sold,  no  one  can  predict, 
the  demand  is  still  ao  great. 

The  last  number  of  '-The  Now  Englander  "  containa 
the  following  graphic  notice : 

"The  story  of  Gerty  and  Uncle  True,  contained  in  the 
first  fifteen  chapters,  vnW.  always  make  the  book  a  favor- 
ite. Many  a  mother  will  read  to  her  little  ones  the  story 
of  the  old-fa.shioiied  lamplighter,  whom  they  never  see, 
but  whose  mysterious  appearance  children  used  to  watch, 
as  with  torch  and  ladder  he  appeared  in  the  gathering 
darkness,  and  slowly  climbed  one  post  after  another,  - 
lighting  up  the  dim  oil  lamps  through  the  street,  until  ho 
disappeared  at  the  farthest  comer.'' 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

117  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON, 
mar  24 3t 

SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

FEESH  AEEIVAL  OF  NEW  GOODS 

FOR  THE  SPRING  TRADE. 

ELI  BALDWIN 

Has  just  received  per  recent  steamers,  and  from  New 
York,  a  Large  and  Elegant  Assortment  of 
EICH  EUBEOIDEEIES  AND  LACE  GOODS, 
Consisting  of  all  the  Standard  Styles,  as  well  as  the 
LATEST  NOVELTIES.  The  Stock  being  far  more  com- 
plete than  at  any  previous  time,  and  having  increased  ad- 
vantages for  displaying  the  same,  purchasers  cannot  fail 
of  making  a  satisfactory  selection.  Wholesale  purchasers 
will  find  a  large  stock  in  reserve,  which  will  be  sold  on 
favorable  terms.    Please  remember, 

373  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
First  Store  south  of  the  Adams  House.    eop3t     mar  24 

JACOBS    &    DEAiSTE, 
MERCHANT   TAILOKS, 

NO.  2t  COURT  STREET,  BOSTON, 

OFFER  for  inspection  a  large  and  carefully  selected 
Stock  of  FINE  GOODS,  to  which  they  ar?  daily  add- 
ing, of  the  newest  and  most  beautiful  styles,  of  both  For- 
eign and  American  manufacture.  Gentlemen  leaving 
with  them  their  orders,  may  be  assured  of  having  superb 
style  garments.  Abo,  Ready-Madb  Garments  in  style, 
and  of  material  equal  to  the  best  custom-made  clothing. 
FITENISHING  GOODS  IN,VAEIETY. 
mar  31 3t 

[A  Letter  from  a  Sea  Captain.] 

Boston,  March  7.  1854. 

Messes.  REcnnfo  &  Co. : — Allow  me,  in  a  fevr  words,  to 
express  my  surprise,  as  well  as  my  gratification,  at  a  re- 
cent cure  effected  by  your  valuable  Salve.  While  loading 
at  Cuba,  for  my  return  voyage,  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
crush  my  ankle  between  two  hogsheads  of  sugar.  _Tho 
bruise  proved  severe,  although  the  skin  was  not  broken, 
and  after  being  a  few  days  at  sea  I  could  scarcely  walk. 
Tlhe  cur  calls  of  my  medicine  chest  were  unavailing;  my 
leg  was  very  bad.  and  was  painful.  "  Try  Russia  Salve." 
says  my  mate.  I  did  so,  and  to  my  surprise  (there  being 
no  tiesh  wound),  after  using  it  two  days,  the  swelling  went 
down;  the  pain  ceased,  and  by  continuing  the  use  of  it, 
my  ankle  is  now  well.  The  above  I  consider  a  remarkable 
case,  as  there  was  no  rupture  of  the  skin  whatever.  Now, 
to  the  efficacy  of  your  Salve  in  cases  like  mine,  there  can 
be  no  equal  produced,  and  I  take  pleasure  alike  in  recom- 
mending it  to  all  persons  for  all  uses,  and  in  subscribing 
myself,  yours  truly, 

apr  7  It  ALLEN  B.  SNOW. 

MODEL  MELODEONS: 

THESE  Melodeoxb  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  best  musicians  and  or(;anist.«  in  the  coun- 
try.    Prices— S60,  Si5,  SIOO.  S120,  S136,  S150  and  S175. 
Q;;^  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "Mod- 
el Melodeonb,-'  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON'  &  HAMLIN, 
mar  24     tf     Cambridge  St.,  comer  Charles.  Boston. 

PREVCE  k  CO.'S  UNKITALIED  MELODEONS. 

FIVE  OCTAVES,  at  S7o.    Warranted  for  two  years, 
and  recommended  by  Lowell  Mason,  George  Root, 
Silas  Bancroft,  and  a  host  of  our  best  musicians. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  Co., 
Wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  eop4t  mar  24 

THE  KATE  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLt'S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Bogle's  American  Electric  Hair 
DvE  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age,  and  Boole's  Hebe- 
AiONA,  or.  Balm  of  Cylherea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tifying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  verv  best  in  tho  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprie- 
tor, WM.  BOGLE.  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands.  New  York ; 
J.  Wright  &  Co.,  Now  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co..  Mon- 
treal, Canada;  R.  Hovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St  , 
London;  J.  Woolley.  Manchester.  England,  and  chemists 
and  perfumers  throughout  the  world.        eoptf    jan  13 

PRINTING  INK  of  ail  grades  and  colors  from  the  cel- 
ebrated PQENK  Manufactobv  of  W  31.  K  PROUT, 
New  York,  for  .sale  bv  John  K.  Rogers  &  Co..  Agents,  at 
the  BOSTON  TYPE  tOlNDRV,  Spring  Lane. 

This  ink  is  constantly  used  on  the  Pictorul  and  Flao. 
and  purcha.<!crs  am  roforred  to  its  pages  as  specimeus  of 
Its  color  and  quality  lam  jan  6 
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MTW     T>  \  T  T  mi    i  CORNER  OF  TRE.MONT 
.    M.    XJ-AJjIjUU,  J  AND  BROMFIELD  ST3. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  14,  1855. 


®I'?knt1\^'SS'{Vol.  Vin.,  No.  15.-WH0LE  No.  197. 


THE  AURORA  BOREALIS. 

Mr.  Barry's  design,  drawn  expressly  for  onr  Pictorial,  deline- 
ates, as  accurately  as  practicable,  the  appearance  of  the  unusually 
splendid  display  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  Northern  Lights,  which 
lately  excited  the  admiration  of  thousands  in  this  city  and  vicin- 
ity. The  point  of  view  is  on  the  milldam  road  towards  Brighton, 
looking  over  Charles  River  Bay  to  the  dark  profile  of  the  city, 
which  is  defined  against  the  bright  background  of  the  boreal  sky. 
The  phenomenon  is  represented  at  the  height  of  its  brilliancy, 
with  the  broad  radii  of  lustre  flashing  upward  to  the  zenith,  and 
almost  paling  the  radiance  of  the  stars,  while  the  interstices  of 
deeper  bine  contrast  with  the  path  of  the  flashes.  The  whole 
startling  spectacle  is  reproduced  in  the  mirror  of  the  bay.  No  nat- 
ural appearance  that  occurs  during  the  winter  and  spring  months, 
in  our  high  latitudes,  can  compare  with  the  beauty  and  sublimity 
of  the  Northern  Lights.  These  displays  are  various  in  their  char- 
acter. Sometimes  a  luminous  arct  rises  to  the  altitude  of  a  few 
degrees  above  the  northern  horizon,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  stars 
"pale  their  ineffectual  fires."  Anon  there  shoot  to  the  zenilh,  with 
the  swiftness  of  rockets,  spires  of  light — wavering,  phosphorescent 
shafts  of  cloudy  fire — silver  arrows  shot  from  the  bent  bow  of  the 


Aurora.  The  light  is  not  unfrequently  a  warm,  roseate  hue  ;  and 
we  have  seen  its  reflected  splendor  color  the  snow  fields  far  and 
wide.  Sometimes  a  variety  of  tints  is  displayed.  Similar  appear- 
ances were  noted  during  Captain  Cook's  voyage,  in  1773,  between 
the  fifty-eighth  and  sixtieth  degrees  of  south  latitude ;  other  and 
more  modem  travellers  have  noticed  them.  Hence,  the  tnic  name 
of  these  phenomena  should  be  Polar  Lights,  as  they  are  always 
seen  about  either  the  south  or  the  north  pole.  "  From  the  arches 
of  the  Aurora,"  says  a  scientific  writer,  "columns  of  light,  of  the 
most  variegated  and  beautiful  colors,  shoot  up  towards  the  zenith, 
and  sometimes  masses,  like  sheaves  of  light,  are  scattered  in  all 
directions.  The  appearance  is  then  splendid,  and  its  increasing 
beauty  is  announced  by  a  general  undulation  of  the  masses  of 
light.  A  kind  of  fiery  coronet  is  afterwards  formed  about  the 
zenith,  by  the  meeting  of  all  the  columns  of  light,  resembling  the 
knob  of  a  tent.  At  this  moment  the  spectacle  is  magnificent,  both 
for  the  multiplicity  and  beauty  of  the  columns  which  the  Aurora 
presents.  The  light  after  this  grows  more  faint  and  more  tran- 
quil. This  faintness  and  tranquillity,  however,  are  only  tempo- 
rary, for  the  phenomena  are  soon  repeated  in  all  their  beauty — the 
oscillation  of  the  columns  of  light,  the  formation  of  the  corona. 


and  the  like,  though  with  a  thousand  variations.  At  length  the 
motion  wholly  ceases,  the  light  is  collected  about  the  northern 
horizon,  the  dark  segment  vanishes,  and.  nothing  is  left  bat  a 
strong  brightness  in  the  north,  which  is  lost  in  the  dawning  day. 
These  brilliant  appearances  are  also  attended,  in  high  latitudes, 
with  loud  noises,  described  as  resembling  the  hissing  and  crack- 
ling of  fireworks."  The  cause  of  the  singular  phenomena  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis  has  never  been  ascertained.  Various  hypotheses 
have  been  suggested  by  men  of  science.  Franklin  attributed  it  to 
electricity ;  Biot,  a  French  savant,  thought  its  origin  was  volcanic ; 
KEestner,  a  German  philosopher,  considered  the  auroral  light  to  be 
a  manifestation  of  the  earth's  electricity  rising  periodically  to  the 
poles — a  hint  which  later  philosophers  have  seized  upon  and  devel- 
oped. "Whatevei-  their  origin,  they  are  certainly  among  the  most 
brilliant  and  striking  phenomena;  and  we  can  conceive  of  their 
appearance  being  hailed  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  dreary  regions 
where  the  winter  appears  endless,  with  the  same  delight  which  is 
awakened  by  sunrise  in  more  favored  latitudes.  Scott,  in  "  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  in  the  scene  at  Melrose  Abbey,  has 
given  a  vivid  description  of  them.  A  faithful  record  of  oar 
Auroras  would  be  a  volume  of  poetry. 


THE   AURORA    UUllEALiS. 
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[MTritten  forBallou's  Pictorial.] 


mmMmm^B  M  f  11  Sll.li  ^ 


LEAVES  FROM  MY  DIARY. 


BT   RET.  J.    n.    INORAHAM. 

[continued.] 
KTJMBER  SIX. 

SCENES    DCBIXG    THE    PLAOUE. 

Mt  last  number  closed  with  the  sad  and  touching  harratlve  of 
the  prisoner's  wife,  who,  in  the  vain  hope  that  she  would  be  suf- 
fered to  be  with  him,  committed  a  crime  in  order  to  join  hira  and 
share  his  imprisonment.  Interested  in  her  fate,  I  left  the  prison 
10  call  on  the  governor ;  but  he  was  absent  from  the  city,  and 
would  not  return  for  some  weeks. 

Not  being  able  to  accomplish  my  object  in  obtaining  her  par- 
don— for  at  my  solicitation  his  excellency  had  pardoned  less 
worthy  prisoners  than  this  poor  woman — I  returned  the  same 
evening  to  the  penitentiary,  and  laid  her  case  before  the  agent. 
As  I  entered  the  guard-room,  the  moans  of  the  poor  wife  reached 
my  ears  :  she  had  shrieked  herself  almost  to  insensibility.  Her 
unhappy  condition  interested  all  the  guards,  and  I  was  glad  to 
hear  the  rough  men  speak  of  her  with  gentleness  and  pity.  The 
agent  felt  no  less. 

'' But  what  can  be  done  ?"  he  said,  as  if  perplexed  with  the 
subject :  "  she  is  sent  here  by  the  lawful  authority,  and  I  am  only 
its  agent.  I  cannot  let  her  go  free ;  and  while  she  is  here  I  must 
keep  her  locked  up  ;  for  I  am  accountable  for  the  safety  of  every 
convict  I  have  here  !" 

"  But  she  will  go  mad  !"  I  answered,  startled  as  he  was  speak- 
ing by  a  thrilling  cry  from  her  lips. 

"So  I  am  afraid — indeed  she  is  almost  bereft  now !" 

"  An  order  should  be  obtained  for  removing  her  to  the  insane 
hospital,"  I  suggested. 

"  Yes,  if  the  governor  were  here  to  give  one.  "We  must  wait 
his  return.  If,  however,  she  goes  on  this  way,  she  wilt  not  live; 
and  besides,  she  is  plainly  ere  long  to  become  a  mother." 

Finding  nothing  could  be  done  in  this  heart-rending  case,  and 
well-assured  that  the  kind-heartedness  of  the  agent,  with  all  his 
stem  visage,  would  alleviate  her  sufferings  so  far  as  could  be,  I 
went  up  to  see  her  before  I  took  my  leave.  I  found  her  in  a 
spacious  room  above  the  office,  the  gratings  to  the  windows  alone 
conveying  the  idea  of  a  prison.  A  cot-bed  occupied  one  comer 
of  the  apartment,  and  a  table  and  two  or  three  chairs  comprised 
the  rest  of  the  furniture.  The  unhappy  prisoner  was  sealed  upon 
the  floor,  the  victim  of  mental  woe.  Her  long  hair  was  dishev- 
elled and  covered  her  person  like  a  veil.  From  within  it3  shadow 
her  eyes  glared  out  upon  me  with  the  blazing  brilliancy  yet  va- 
cancy of  intelligence  that  marks  the  maniac.  I  saw  with  horror 
that  she  had  gone  mad  ! 

Approaching  her,  I  addressed  her  gently.  My  voice  seemed 
first  to  make  her  aware  of  my  presence.  She  tossed  back  her 
hair  from  her  face,  and  looking  up  with  an  eagerness  and  ear- 
nestness only  to  be  conceived,  cried  : 

"  Have  you  come,  sir,  to  take  me  to  Paul  ?  He  is  my  husband. 
You  cmel  officers  shall  not  separate  us.  His  heart  is  broken  be- 
cause he  is  away  from  me  ;  and  mine— 0,  mine  is  breaking- !" 

Here  she  pressed  both  hands  hard  against  her  bosom,  and 
seemed  to  gasp  for  air.  The  guard  who  was  with  me  threw  open 
the  door  wide  and  also  awindow  sash  by  thrasting  his  arm  through 
the  grating. 

"  I  don't  want  air — I  want  my  husband!  0,  sir,  take  me  to 
him.  So  near  him — committing  crime  to  be  near  him,  and  yet 
shut  out  from  him !  0,  sir,  let  me  see  Paul,  if  only  for  one 
minute !" 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  the  pathos  -nith  which  she 
continued  to  appeal  to  me,  till  my  heart  swelled  and  tears  over- 
run my  eyes.  Even  the  guard,  accustomed  to  scenes  of  misery, 
was  moved.  I  promised  her  I  would  do  all  that  was  in  mv  power, 
and  went  down  to  have  an  inten-iew  with  the  warden.  I  proposed 
to  him  that  her  husband  should  be  permitted  to  visit  her;  and 
perhaps  the  sight  of  him  might  have  a  favorable  effect  upon  her ; 
for,  as  it  was,  she  would  become  a  confirmed  lunatic. 

The  judicious  manager  of  the  prison,  after  some  reflection, 
gave  orders  for  the  husband  to  be  conducted  to  her  apartment; 
but  when  he  was  told  that  it  was  to  see  his  wife,  with  a  bmtal 
oath  he  said  he  did  not  wish  to  see  her.  The  warden,  indignant 
at  such  indifFerence,  and  s}-mpathizing  with  the  poor  youn"  wo- 
man who  had  sacrificed  so  much  for  a  wretch  so  unworthy,  could 
hardly  restrain  the  impulse  to  order  the  man  to  punishment. 

"You  see,  sir,  it's  no  use,"  he  said,  drily.  "  Wives  are  soon 
forgotten  here !" 

"  Perhaps  if  she  is  informed  of  his  indifference  it  may  do  her 
good,"  suggested  the  under-keeper. 

I  returned  to  the  miserable  wife,  and  found  her  pacing  the  room 
with  the  utmost  excitement.  She  was  fairiy  foaming  at  the 
lips.  On  my  entrance,  she  turned  wildly  towards  me,  and'^shrieked 
as  she  caught  me  by  the  hand  : 

"  Will  they  lead  me  to  my  husband  ?  O,  tell  me  or  I  shall 
die !" 

"  Your  husband  wiU  not  see  you,"  said  one  of  the  guards,  who 
stood  in  the  door. 

"It  is  false!"  she  cried;  "Paul  would  go  through  fire  and 
water  to  see  me," 


"  He  has  been  toM  you  were  here,  but  he  does  not  wish  to  come 
to  speak  to  you." 

"  Is  this  tmth  ?  are  you  deceiving  me  ?"  she  exclaimed,  with 
almost  frenzied  looks. 

"  It  is  true,  madam.  Compose  yourself,  and  think  of  him  no 
more  :  he  is  unworthy  of  you." 

She  pressed  her  fingers  upon  her  eyes  :  she  stood  like  a  statue 
of  despair.  After  a  moment's  agonizing  suspense,  she  uttered  a 
heart-breaking  cry  of  anguish,  and  fell  at  her  length  on  her  face 
upon  the  floor. 

She  was  raised  np  with  bleeding  temples,  and  laid  upon  the 
cot.  I  left  a  female  attendant  with  her,  and,  with  a  prayer  in  my 
heart  for  the  unhappy  sufferer,  I  took  my  departure,  meditating 
sadly  upon  the  varied  forms  of  woe  which  sin  ever  draws  in  its 
train. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  miserable  wife  was  removed  to  the 
hospital  for  the  insane,  a  confirmed  lunatic! 

Such  are  the  miserable  effects  of  crime.  It  is  not  the  guiliy 
who  alone  suffer.  For  everv  single  crime  there  are  many  bleed- 
ing and  suffering  ones — mothers,  wives,  sisters,  brothers,  chil- 
dren I  The  knife  of  the  murderer  pierces  the  hearts  of  all  he 
loves  ! 

It  was  during  the  summer  of  the  second  year  of  my  chaplaincy 
that  the  cholera  broke  out  in  the  city,  sweeping  with  incredible 
suddenness  and  fatality  whole  families  into  the  grave.  By  great 
care,  the  prison  for  three  weeks  escaped  its  visitation,  but  on  one 
Sunday  morning  when  I  entered  the  guard-room,  I  was  told  that 
there  had  been  three  cases  since  midnight,  and  that  one  of  them 
was  fatal. 

We  had  no  service  that  day.  The  prison  seemed  to  lie  under 
the  shadow  of  the  plague.  Every  hour  some  one  was  struck 
down  and  brought  suffering  into  the  guard-room.  The  place  where 
I  had  held  service  was  converted  into  a  hospital,  and  instead  of 
benches  on  which  to  sit  and  hear  the  gospel,  were  the  prisoners' 
cots.  By  night  there  were  a  score  of  men  down,  some  on  the 
verge  of  death.  So  rapid  was  the  advance  of  the  terrible  disease, 
that  by  morning  there  were  thirty-six  cases  and  five  deaths. 

During  the  following  Monday  the  plague  increased.  Six  of  the 
guards,  panic  stricken,  left  their  posts  and  sought  personal  secu- 
rity, at  the  risk  of  losing  their  positions.  By  Wednesday  there 
were  sixty  men  down,  out  of  which  nine  died. 

I  was  constantly  in  the  prison  and  by  the  bedside  of  the  suffer- 
ers. The  difference  in  manner  between  those  men  wlio  had  been 
baptized  and  confirmed  and  those  who  knew  not  repentance  was 
strikingly  manifest.  The  former  put  their  trust  in  Him  in  whom 
they  had  believed,  and  such  as  died  died  truly  penitent  and  full  of 
hope  that  he  who  opened  Paradise  to  the  penitent  thief  on  the 
cross,  would  also  open  it  to  them.  The  latter  wei-e  trembling 
with  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,  or  sullen  and  indifferent, 
or  "  dying  as  the  brute  dieth,"  without  any  signs  of  the  fear  of 
death. 

The  following  Sunday,  after  having  obtained  some  needful  rest, 
I  returned  to  the  prison.  If  it  was  a  gloomy  place  before,  when 
all  were  in  health,  it  was  doubly  so  now.  All  faces  in  the  guard- 
room were* sad  and  anxious.  The  warden  was  pale  and  care- 
worn with  constant  watching.  I  passed  through  into  the  court- 
yard. The  shops  surrounding  it,  which  hitherto  were  lively  with 
the  sound  of  the  hammer  and  saw,  of  the  anvil  and  all  the  busv 
notes  of  toil,  were  now  deserted  and  silent.  The  workman's  iron 
peck  lay  neglected  upon  the  stone  he  was  fashioning;  and  the 
anvil  of  the  blacksmith  rang  no  more,  and  his  fire  was  gone  out. 
I  entered  the  ward-room  of  the  west  wing.  It  contained  sixty 
patients  ranged  in  cots  along  the  wall,  about  three  feet  apart.  It 
was  a  melancholy  sight.  No  mother,  no  wife,  no  sister  nigh  to 
soothe  the  sufferings  and  smooth  the  pillows  and  gently  adminis- 
ter medicine  to  these  outcast  men.  They  were  waited  upon  by 
the  well  convicts,  who  (and  cheerfully  do  I  bear  this  testimony) 
evinced  the  utmost  attention  and  tenderness  for  their  comrades, 
and  did  with  alacrity  everything  that  could  contribute  to  their 
comfort.  The  feartul  disease  seemed  to  draw  out  from  their 
hearts  the  hidden  streams  of  humanity,  long  encrusted  b^'  sin  and 
cmeltj-.  In  the  east  wing  there  were  fifty-eight  cots,  on  each  of 
which  I  found  an  occupant,  save  on  three  which  death  had  made 
vacant  that  moming. 

In  all,  I  found  one  hundred  and  seventeen  men  domi  with  the 
cholera,  and  about  fifty  well  convicts  attending  them  as  nurses. 
All  work  and  all  regular  discipline  were  suspended.  The  warden, 
guards  and  doctor  intemiingled  with  these  rough  convict-nurses 
on  the  equal  terms  that  common  peril  makes  necessary.  The 
prisoners  seemed  to  think  only  of  the  sick,  and  to  forget  that  they 
were  in  a  condition  to  take  advantage  of  the  time,  and  by  a  well- 
concerted  movement  make  tlieir  escape.  The  idea  evidently  never 
entered  their  heads,  nor  that  of  the  warden. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  dead  were  removed  for  burial 
shocked  me ;  yet  the  haste  was  absolutely  impcmtive.  In  the 
west  ward  was  an  old  man  whom  I  was  talking  with,  and  who 
evidently  could  not  live  ;  and  aware  of  his  situation,  he  expressed 
in  the  calmest  and  firmest  manner  his  faith  in  the  Saviour  of 
sinners. 

"  The  consciousness  of  my  great  sinfulness  makes  me  clino-  to 
his  cross  the  more  firmly,"  said  he,  "  as  the  consciousness  of  his 
great  danger  of  drowning  binds  the  firmer  the  arms  of  the  drown- 
ing man  about  the  plank  that  is  thrown  to  him.  I  sink  in  deep 
mire,  sir,  but  I  cling  to  the  cross  that  Jesus  extends  towards  me." 

After  leaving  him,  wondering  at  the  grace  of  God,  which  can 
find  its  way  even  into  the  cell  of  the  murderer  (for  such  was  this 
man),  I  took  the  rounds  of  the  other  wartl,  administering  med- 
icine and  such  consolation  and  hope  as  was  needful.  When,  after 
an  hour's  absence,  I  returned  again  to  the  west  ward,  I  saw  that 
the  cot  on  which  the  old  man  lay  was  empty.     To  the   inquiring 


look  of  my  eyes,  his  nest  neighbor,  a  young  fellow,  in  for  larceny, 
said  : 

"  He's  gone,  sir,  since  you  were  in." 

"Buried  V  I  asked,  with  surprise. 

"  Yes,  sir.  He  died  quarter  of  an  hour  after  you  left  him.  He 
died,  saying,  '  Lord  Jesus,  forgive  !'  " 

I  was  deeply  moved.  I  hastened  out  to  the  grave  which  was 
behind  the  wall,  a  rude,  unenclosed  lot,  disgraceful  to  any  peniten- 
tiary as  a  sepulchre  for  its  dead,  where  hogs  root,  cows  and  sheep 
graze  and  carrion  is  thrown — a  mere  common.  The  grave  was 
already  filled  up,  and  I  remained  alone,  after  the  two  men  left 
with  the  cart  which  brought  the  body,  to  read  the  sen-ice  for 
those  "  blessed  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord." 

But  such  was  the  haste  necessary — such,  the  confusion  attend- 
ing the  visitation  of  the  plague  at  such  a  place,  it  was  not  always 
possible  to  give"  even  the  penitent  and  Chrisrian  convict  church 
burial.  The  most  of  them  were  pitched  from  the  prison-cart  into 
the  grave  without  ceremony,  often  in  less  than  twenty  minutes 
after  breath  left  the  body. 

On  my  return  to  the  prison,  on  re-entering  the  ward,  I  was  met 
by  a  fine-looking  young  man,  but  whose  now  pale  face  and  fa- 
tigued, weary  manner  showed  that  he  had  great  need  of  rest.  He 
held  in  one  hand  the  physician's  prescription  and  in  the  other  some 
medicines, 

"  Dillingham,"  I  said  to  him,  as  I  met  his  haggard  eyes,  "give 
me  the  prescription  and  medicines  ;  I  will  administer  them  to  the 
men.  You  must  lay  down  and  get  repose,  or  you  will  be  seized 
next." 

"  By-and-by,  sir.  I  came  to  say  that  Stinton /nishes  to  see 
yon." 

"Is  he  dying?" 

"He  has  passed  the  collapse  state,  and  cannot  live  an  hour." 

"I  will  go;  but  first  let  me  see  you  lie  down,"  I  said,  with 
firmness. 

"  I  will  do  so  as  soon  as  I  have  given  these  medicines  to  four 
patients." 

"  Promise  me,"  I  said,  smiling,  but  looking  with  fear  upon  his 
haggard  face. 

"  Yes,  I  promise  you,  sir." 

He  then  left  me,  and  I  went  at  once  to  the  bedside  of  Stinton. 
I  found  him  adjacent  to  the  emptied  cot,  the  recent  inmate  of 
which  had  just  been  buried  warm  ! 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir.  I  asked  good  Dillingham  to  ask 
you  to  come  and  see  the  poar  convict  before  be  died." 

"  Are  you  so  badly  off  as  that,  Stinton  V  I  said,  feeling  his 
pulse. 

"  Yes,  sir:  there  is  no  hope,  I  must  go.  But,  sir,  I  wish  to 
ask  if  a  man  may  be  forgiven,  if  he  calls  on  God  at  the  last 
hour  V 

"Yes,  Stinton,  if  he  be  truly  penitent,  and  have  faith  in 
Christ." 

"  Is  penitence  sorrow  for  sin,  sir  1"  he  asked,  earnestly,  fixing 
his  red,  wearied  eyes  upon  me  with  deep  attention. 

"Yes,  if  it  be  accompanied  with  resolution  to  sin  no  more." 

"  Yes,  sir,  no  more.  I  cannot,  I  shall  not  be  living  when  the 
hour  hand  of  that  clock  reaches  the  eleven  o'clock  mark.  I  can 
sin  no  more.  But  I  am  sorrowful  for  all  the  past.  I  grieve  that 
I  have  sinned  against  my  Maker  as  I  have  done.  If  I  should  re- 
cover, I  feel  that  I  should  do  so  no  more." 

"  This  is  true  penitence,  Stinton.  God  will  pardon  you  if  you 
pray  to  him." 

"  I  cannot  pray,  sir.  I  used  to  say  a  little  prayer  my  mother 
(God  bless  her!)  taught  me  when  I  was  a  very  small  boy;  but  I 
have  forgotten  it  all  but  one  line,  '  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to 
take.'     WiU  you  pray  for  me,  sir,  that  I  may  be  forgiven  ?" 

I  knelt  by  his  couch  and  prayed  earnestly  for  him.  When  I 
rose  from  my  couch,  he  grasped  my  hand,  and  with  a  smile,  said  : 

"  Sir,  I  thank  you.  In  Jesus  is  my  hope.  He  was  a  good 
friend  to  poor  men,  and  he  will  not  cast  away  one  who  comes  ta 
him.  Farewell,  sir ;  God  reward  you !  May  we  meet  in 
heaven !" 

He  spoke  no  more.  In  a  few  minutes,  before  the  hour  hand 
rested  on  the  eleven  o'clock  mark,  his  soul  had  gone  to  render  up 
its  account  for  the  deeds  done  by  it  while  in  the  body.  The  crime 
of  this  man  was  manslaughter ;  and  up  to  the  hour  of  his  death 
I  had  no  evidence  tliat  he  ever  had  a  religious  thought.  But  all 
men  are  not  so  hardened  as  they  seem.  Repentance  may  live 
daily  in  the  heart  of  the  murJerer.  The  approach  of  death  un- 
veils and  exposes  all  that  is  good  and  all  that  is  evil  in  men.  The 
good,  long  secreted,  appears,  and  one  finds  trusting  in  Jesus  the 
outwardly  corroded  man,  who  seemed  never  to  evince  his  knowl- 
edge that  there  was  a  Jesus  for  man  to  trust  in. 

Having  finished  my  tour  through  the  wards,  and  administered 
the  medicines  which  had  been  prepared  for  some  who  had  just 
been  taken  ill,  I  returned  to  the  wing  in  which  I  had  left  Dilling- 
ham half  an  hour  before,  resolved  to  make  him  take  rest.  To  my 
knowledge  he  had  been  up  two  nights  and  two  days,  waiting  on 
the  sick  with  a  self  sacrificing  devotion  and  benevolence  seldom 
equalled.  Men  died  blessing  him  with  their  last  breath,  and  those 
who  were  ill  felt  themselves  happy  to  have  him  remain  a  few  mo- 
ments by  the  side  of  their  cots.  His  very  countenance  carried 
hope  and  joy.  The  physicians  gave  him  their  confidence,  and 
entrusted  their  most  critical  cases  to  his  supen'ision.  With  a 
small  note  book  in  his  hind,  for  he  was  the  librarian  of  the  prison, 
and  this  was  his  catalogue  of  books,  he  had  each  sick  prisoner's 
name  written  down,  the  hour  he  was  seized,  the  medicines  he  was 
to  take  and  the  times  in  which  they  were  to  be  administered.  His 
intelligence,  skill,  judgment,  patience  and  gentleness  were  inval- 
uable in  that  hour  of  woe  and  death. 

I  had  known  him  ever  since  he  had  been  a  convict,  nearlv  two 
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years,  and  known  him  only  to  esteem  him — nay,  almost  to  love 
him.  Bv  his  integrity,  industry  and  good  nature,  and  manliness 
of  character,  he  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  warden  and  ofEcei"s ; 
and  there  was  not  a  convict  who  would  not  have  made  some  per- 
sonal sacrifice  to  do  him  a  kindness.  Originally  set  to  work,  when 
he  entered  the  prison,  in  the  stone-shops,  he  was  ere  longadvancod 
to  a  lighter  occupation,  and  ultimately  to  be  librarian  and  head  of 
ihe  hospital.  But  this  is  no  place  to  give  the  extraordinary  history, 
full  of  romance,  and  truthful  as  romantic,  of  this  noble-looking 
young  man ;  it  will  be  given  in  tlie  subsequent  number. 

On  my  return  to  the  wing,  I  went  to  tlie  hospitiil  to  find 
Dillingham,  alarmed  lest,  from  the  evident  fatigue  he  showed,  he 
would  be  taken  ill  unless  he  got  repose. 

Upon  entering  the  close  room  I  beheld  a  cot  mattress  placed  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  stretched  upon  it  was  the  young 
Samaritan.  By  his  side  stood  two  men,  both  criminals  of  the 
worst  character,  who  were  engaged  rubbing  him  with  all  their 
strength  and  addressing  at  the  same  time  cheering  words  to  him. 
Upon  seeing  me,  he  said,  with  a  faint  smile  lighting  up  his  placid 
countenance ; 

"  I  am  down  at  last,  sir." 

"  Yes,  and  I  grieve  to  see  it.     Do  you  suffer  1" 

"  Inexpressibly,"  he  answered,  but  without  moving  a  muscle. 
His  large  mind  seemed  to  delight  in  subduing  every  outward 
emotion  of  suffering.  "  I  am  going  to  die,  sir,"  he  added.  *'  The 
fatal  symptom,  the  cramp,  is  already  upon  me.  Will  you  do  me 
ft  kindness  !'* 

'■TThatever  I  can  do  that  will  gi-atify  you,"  I  answered,  hold- 
ing his  hand,  which  was  cold  as  if  it  had  been  lying  in  ice- 
water. 

"  My  father  and  mother  will  grieve  to  hear  of  their  son's  death. 
Tell  them  they  ought  to  rejoice  that  Christ  maketh  me  free  from 
these  bonds.  Tell  them  I  died  true  to  my  principles,  for  which 
I  am  in  imprisonment !  Tell  them  I  died  trusting  in  the  Redeem- 
er of  men.  Tell  them  I  rejoice  that  I  die,  for  death  is  betterthan 
life  !  "Will  you  see  them,  or  write  to  them,  and  tell  them  all  I 
say  V 

"  Without  doubt.  Tour  wishes  shall  be  complied  with,"  I  an- 
swered, deeply  moved,  for  I  saw  that  he  was  rapidly  sinking ;  the 
cheeks  and  eye  sockets  were  falling  in  ;  the  lips  contracting  and 
exposing  his  teeth,  and  the  chin  and  cheek  bones  sharpening.  In- 
deed, ten  minutes  of  that  dread  disease  was  doing  the  work  of 
fifty  years — making  a  sunken  old  man's  face  of  that  youthful 
countenance.  Yet  his  eyes  continued  clear  and  intelligent.  Four 
men  were  now  aflFectionately  rubbing  hira,  while  a  fifth  was  tear- 
fully administering  medicine. 

"  It  is  all  in  vain,  my  friends,"  he  said,  with  a  look  of  gratitude. 
"  Warmth  of  life  will  never  return.  Go  to  those  poor  fellows 
whom  you  can  benefit." 

"  We  will  work  for  you  while  there  is  life,"  answered  a  man 
who  had  murdered  his  own  brother  to  get  his  little  patrimony; 
"  we  will  stand  by  you  while  you  have  any  pulse  !" 

Did  the  murderer  hope  secretly  by  recovering  a  life  to  atone  for 
that  he  had  taken  away?  He  was  far  the  most  anxious  of  all  to 
restore  the  dying  man — though  none  wanted  in  cxertiou.  While 
I  was  rubbing  his  hands  to  lend  to  them  warmth  from  my  own, 
he  said  to  me  : 

"  I  have  another  message ;  it  is  to  a  young  woman.  We  are 
betrothed  one  to  the  other.  I  believe,,  nay,  I  know  I  am  still  dear 
to  her ;  for  she  does  not  look  upon  me  as  guilty.  Paul,  sir,  was 
in  prison,  yet  was  innocent  before  God  !  A  man  may  suffer 
bondage,  and  yet  have  done  no  crime.  Say  to  her — yon  will  find 
her  name  and  address  upon  a  letter  in  my  trunk — that  my  last 
thoughts  were  between  God  and  her.  Tell  her  I  have  faith  to 
believe  that  we  shall  meet  and  know  one  another  in  heaven. 
Give  her,  sir,"  and  here  his  voice  trembled  with  emotion,  "  give 
lier  this  locket;  it  is  her  miniature.  Tell  her  I  parted  with  it 
only  in  death,  when  I  could  hold  it  no  longer." 

Here  he  took  from  within  his  breast  a  small  locket,  and  also 
from  his  finger  a  ring,  adding  : 

"  And  this  betrothal  ring  return  to  her,  and  tell  her  that  I  bind 
her  not;  that  she  is  free;  but  that  I  hope  she  will  never  cease  to 
remember  one,  who,  dying,  thought  of  her  with  tenderness.  Ah, 
this  is  surely  death  \"  he  suddenly  whispered,  in  a  changed  voice, 
and  pressing  his  hand  to  his  heart.  Then  followed  a  brief  strug- 
gle, a  gasp  of  the  mouth,  and  all  was  still. 

The  spirit  of  the  prisoner  was  free :  the  soul  of  the  man  was 
before  God.  What  a  short  step — from  that  couch  to  the  steps  of 
God's  throne — from  that  prison  into  heaven  ! 

The  death  of  young  Dillingham,  as  soon  as  known  in  the 
wards,  produced  a  profound  impression.  Some  strong  men 
could  not  keep  back  the  tears  that  came  to  their  eyes.  The  con- 
victs said,  "  He  was  the  best  man  among  us !"  The  guards  at- 
tested to  his  integrity  and  uprightness,  while  the  warden  openly 
said.  "  He  was  as  true  and  correct  a  man  as  he  ever  saw,  and  no- 
body knew  him  but  to  be  attached  to  him."  But  the  sorrow 
which  filled  all  hearts  at  his  death  could  not  prevent  that  hasty 
interment  of  the  body  which  the  safety  of  those  who  remained  in 
the  hospital  required.  The  coffin  was  quickly  prepared,  and  with 
the  body  wa5  placed  in  a  two-wheeled  cart  drawn  by  one  horse. 
The  cart  passed  round  the  west  angle  of  the  wall,  and  stopped 
behind  the  prison,  on  the  verge  of  a  lot  overhung  by  the  lofty 
walls.  The  place  looked  like  a  field  rooted  by  hogs,  and  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  new-made  graves  of  convicts  who  had  died  of  the 
plague.  The  grave  was  dug,  the  coffin  lowered  into  it,  and  the 
little  usual  mound,  long,  almond  shaped,  soon  rose  over  it.  The 
cart  drove  off,  and  the  dead  remained  alone,  till  "  the  earth  shall 
give  up  its  dead,"  and  that  "which  is  sown  in  dishonor  shall  be 
raised  in  glory." 

[to  be   conttsued.] 


[Written  (br  Ballou'6  Pictorial.] 
THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  DEAD. 

BY   QKOROE  W.   BONOAT. 

There  Ls  a  dlent  land  so  near, 

It  echoes  with  the  solemn  tread 
Of  milUona  who  are  marching  here, 

To  that  Republic  of  the  dead. 

Earth  may  be  ploushed  with  cannon  .shot, 
And  drenched  with  the  red  rain  of  strife; 

The  boom  of  battle  wakes  them  not 
From  dreamless  slumber  into  life. 

[Written  for  Ballon'B  Pictorial.] 

THE  MILLER'S  BOARDER. 

BY    GEORGE    r.    BDRNHA.?^. 

In  the  village  of  ClalviUe,  in  one  of  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  there  lived,  some  years  since,  a  man  named  Rn?hton,  a 
miller  by  occupation,  a  quiet,  good  natured  man,  and  thrifty  in 
his  business.  Bob  was  veiy  intimately  known  by  the  whole 
neighborhood,  for  his  mill  was  the  only  good  one  about,  in  the 
region  of  Clatville. 

Kushton  had  no  children,  and  for  several  years  after  his  mar- 
riage the  miller  and  his  wife  got  along  nicely  without  any  domes- 
tie,  living  frugally  and  happily.  At  last,  there  came  along  an 
old  bachelor,  by  the  name  of  Heniy  Blessner,  who  desired  to  take 
lodgings  with  them.  He  was  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  desired 
only  a  quiet  home ;  his  money  was  safely  invested,  and  he  had 
had  enough  of  the  confusion  of  town  life.  The  terms  were  agreed 
upon,  and  Blessner  took  up  his  abode  at  the  "  Pond  House,"  as 
Eushton  called  his  residence. 

Soon  after,  the  miller's  wife  found  the  care  of  her  family  too 
great  for  her,  and  a  servant  was  taken  into  the  house  to  assist  her, 
to  whom  but  trifling  wages  were  paid.  It  was  soon  found  that 
Betsey  Ransom  was  not  what  she  was  taken  for.  She  would  lie, 
when  she  committed  faults,  and  she  was  not  over-industrious  in 
her  inclinations.  But  Clatville  was  an  out  of-the-way  place,  and 
the  wife  of  Eushton  could  do  no  better;  so  she  managed  as  best 
she  could,  and  continued  to  retain  the  girl,  who  soon  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  dissolute  man  employed  at  the  neighboring  inn, 
who  visited  her  often  at  the  Pond  House. 

"  Where  did  you  get  acquainted  with  this  man  Easton  1"  asked 
the  miller's  wife,  one  day,  of  Betsey,  alluding  to  the  visits  of  tins 
fellow. 

*'  'ere  in  town,  ma'am,"  said  the  girl. 

"  And  did  you  never  see  hira,  until  you  came  to  Clatville,  to 
live  with  me  V  continued  Mrs.  Eushton. 

"  No,  ma'am — never  in  my  life." 

"  Mr.  Eushton  says  he  is  not  a  very  respectable  person.  And 
he  thinks  you  would  be  better  off,  if  you  did  not  permit  him  to 
visit  you  here." 

"  If  some  people  I  could  name  would  mind  their  own  affairs — 
I  don't  mean  you,  ma'am — they'd  get  along  better,  I'm  thinkin'/' 
replied  Betsey,  rudely,  and  Mrs.  Eushton  turned  away. 

A  week  afterward  the  miller  and  his  wife  went  over  to  the  shire 
town,  on  a  temporary  visit,  and  returning  home  at  a  late  hour  in 
the  day,  lost  the  way,  mistaking  the  road.  After  riding  some 
miles,  after  dark,  the  miller  discovered  his  mistake,  and  turned 
homeward,  once  more,  where  he  did  not  arrive  until  near  midnight. 

He  found  his  house  locked  fast,  and  supposing,  from  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  that  the  occupants  were  asleep,  he  knocked  lus- 
tily, and  called  to  Betsey  to  admit  him,  but  he  received  no  answer ! 

"  She  sleeps  soundly,  on  my  word,"  suggested  the  miller's  wife. 

"  Sleep  V  exclaimed  Rushton,  "  if  she  wasn't  so  confounded 
lazy,  by  daylight,  I'd  swear  she  was  dead.  But  where  can  Bless- 
ner be  ?  If  he's  here,  to  be  sure  he  must  hear  this  noise.  Hallo  ! 
open  the  door !"  screamed  the  miller,  and  giving  it  a  kick,  the- 
latch  gave  way,  and  he  tumbled  headlong  into  the  entry. 

"  By  Jove  !"  he  exclaimed,  picking  up  his  portly  person  again, 
"the  door  wasn't  fastened  at  all.     They  left  it  open  for  us." 

"  Why  didn't  you  try  the  handle,  first,  then  ?"  queried  his  wife. 

"  I  s'posed  it  was  locked,  of  course,  at  this  time  o'night,"  said 
Eushton.     "But  where's  Betsey  ?" 

"Abed,"  suggested  Mrs.  E. 

"  See,  then,  if  she  be;  I've  made  noise  enough  to  wake  a  dead 
man.  Go  and  see  if  she's  in.  More'n  likely  she's  taken  her 
chance  to  be  off  with  that  spark  of  faer's,  Easton." 

Mrs.  Rushton  went  to  the  girl's  room,  but  it  was  vacant.  She 
came  down,  and  the  miller  then  went  to  his  boarder's  apanraent, 
to  ascertain  if  he  were  there — when,  a  moment  aftcnvards,  his 
wife  was  astounded  to  hear  him  shriek  out  for  her,  as  he  came  to 
the  door  of  Blessncr's  bed-room  ; 

"  Quick,  Esther  !     Blcssner's  dead — murdered  !     Quick  !" 

And  surely  enough,  when  the  light  came,  there  lay  Henry 
Blessncr's  dead  body  on  the  floor,  his  room  in  disorder,  his  clothes 
lying  about,  and  ample  evidence  existing  that  there  had  been  a 
struggle  there  ;  bat  the  man  was  stiff  and  cold  ! 

While  they  stood  transfixed  with  ten-or  and  amazement  at  this 
sight  (the  miller  having  taken  hold  of  the  body  to  turn  it  to  the 
light),  footsteps  were  heard  below,  and  three  or  four  of  tiie  neigh- 
bors, beaded  by  Betsey,  came  dashing  up  the  stairs,  and  into  the 
room  where  the  murdered  man  lay  in  his  gore. 

"  There  he  is,"  yelled  Betsey.  "  That's  the  murderer — and  his 
wife's  close  by.  Here  she  is,"  continued  the  servant  girl,  drawing 
forth  the  miller's  wife,  who  had,  in  her  fright,  almost  uncon- 
sciously stepped  into  a  side  room,  a  moment  before.  "  They 
killed  him  for  his  monev  and  watch.     Hold  on  to  'em,"  she  con- 


tinued, wildly,  and  jumping  down  stairs,  she  instantly  returned 
with  the  over-coat  which  the  miller  had  thrown  off  below,  as  he 
came  into  the  house. 

"  Examine  for  yourselves,"  she  added,  viciously.  And  upon 
turning  out  the  breast-pocket,  the  dead  man's  watch,  and  a  bundle 
of  papers  belonging  to  Blessner,  were  discovered  there.  The 
miller  didn't  speak !  He  couldn't  utter  a  syllable  !  His  wife 
turned  pale,  moaned,  and  fainting,  fell  upon  ilie  chamber  floor. 

"  See,  see  !"  screamed  Betsey,  with  raving  triumph,  "  see  !  the 
blood  here,  on  his  hands  and  sleeve  !"  and  there  it  was,  too,  fresh 
and  clear  as  broad  daylight.  Rushton  had  moved  the  body,  and 
had  thus  stained  his  hands,  unwittingly. 

The  miller's  hoi-se  had  not  yet  been  taken  out  of  the  wagon, 
and  the  remainder  of  that  fearful  night  was  passed  by  Eushton 
and  his  wife  in  close  confinement.  The  neighbors  seized  them, 
put  them  into  their  own  vehicle,  and  drove  them  four  miles  away, 
to  the  nearest  jail !  They  were  examined  next  day,  the  evidence 
I  of  the  girl  was  heard,  and  the  circumstances  were  recounted  that 
had  been  witnessed  by  the  neiglihors,  and  they  were  imprisoned 
at  once,  and  without  much  pity,  to  be  tried  at  a  future  day  for 
the  murder. 

At  the  expiration  of  seven  weary  weeks,  true  bills  were  found 
by  the  grand  jury  against  tbem  ;  tliey  were  duly  indicted,  and  a 
few  days  after  tlicy  were  separately  put  upon  trial  for  their  lives, 
the  case  of  the  husband  coming  up  first. 

Rushton  was  placed  at  the  bar,  and  he  pleaded  "  not  guilty," 
in  a  clear,  manly  voice.  He  had  had  leisure  for  reflection  since 
the  night  of  the  murder,  and  his  counsel  had  been  truthfully  in- 
formed of  all  the  circumstances  of 'the  case,  so  far  as  he  knew 
anything  about  them.  He  now  appeared  calm  and  self  possessed, 
but  the  chances  were  decidedly  against  him. 

The  prosecution  proved,  by  Betsey  Eansom,  that  the  prisoner 
and  the  deceased  Blessner  had  held  frequent  private  conferences 
about  money  mattei-s,  wliich  she  had  overheard,  unknown  to 
them.  It  was  also  affirmed,  through  her,  that  the  miller  and  his 
wife  had  come  home  on  that  night  two  hours  prior  to  her  giving 
the  alarm,  and  that  the  horse  had  been  left  before  the  house  door, 
where  he  was  found,  only  as  a  rMse.  It  was  proved  that  Eushton 
had  started  from  town  at  a  certain  hour,  and  he  ought  to  have 
been  at  home  quite  as  soon  as  the  period  of  his  arrival  there,  thus 
sworn  to  by  the  servant  girl.  The  watch  and  papers  found  in 
the  prisoner's  pocket,  were  identified  as  Blessncr's  property;  and 
his  bloody  hands  was  the  final  turning  point  against  him  ! 

To  certain  questions  put  to  Betsey  by  the  defendant's  counsel, 
she  stated  that  she  was  but  little  acquainted  with  a  young  man 
named  Easton.  She  had  seen  hira — knew  who  was  meant — but 
had  7iot  seen  him  for  three  or  four  days  prior  to  the  murder.  She 
hadn't  seen  him  since,  either  !  Then  the  defence  of  Rushton  was 
entered  on,  with  an  earnestness  creditable  to  his  able  counsel. 

Eivc  witnesses  were  produced  to  prove  the  girl  a  liar,  to  com- 
mence with.  It  was  shown  that  she  was  in  Easton's  company  at 
nine  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  miller's  absence  from  home.  A 
trunk  ofkei-'s  had  been  left  by  Easton,  at  the  stage-house  whence 
he  proposed  to  take  passage  for  Conway,  early  the  next  morning 
after  the  death  of  Blessner,  but  which  be  forgot  to  call  for  !  and 
which,  being  broken  open,  was  found  to  contain  all  the  money 
Blessner  was  supposed  to  have  had  with  him  at  the  time  of  the 
murder — the  notes  on  the  county  bank  having  been  identified  by 
the  cashier  who  paid  thera  to  him  on  that  very  day !  In  this 
trunk  were  also  some  trinkets  and  light  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel known  to  have  belonged  both  to  Betsey  and  to  Easton.  A 
farmer  came  forward  and  swore  that  he  saw  the  prisoner  twelve 
miles  distant  from  Clatville  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  on  the  night 
designated,  where  he  had  evidently  lost  his  way,  and  that  he  di- 
rected him  back  towards  the  mill.  It  was  shown  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  court  and  jury  that  Eushton's  horse  was  incapable  of  trav- 
elUng  over  seven  miles  an  hour,  at  best,  and  when  the  dead  man 
was  discovered  by  the  neighbors,  the  body  was  cold.  This  was 
about  half  past  twelve  at  night. 

The  counsel  made  their  pleas,  the  prisoner  was  permitted  to 
make  his  own  statement  to  the  juri-,  and  a  verdict  was  given 
within  half  an  hour  afterwards. 

"  Not  guilty  I"  replied  the  foreman  clearly,  in  response  to  the 
clerk's  call.  And  fifteen  minutes  after^vards,  Rushton  and  his 
wife  were  in  each  other's  arms — the  government  attorney  having 
no!  pros' d  tiie  indictment  against  her. 

Betsev  Ransom  was  instantly  seized,  and  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate, now  charged  with  being  an  accessory  to  the  murder.  In 
her  desperate  fright,  she  confessed  to  having  perjured  herself  be- 
fore the  court,  and  that  she  placed  the  watch  and  papers  in  the 
miller's  coat,  after  lie  came  into  the  house.  That,  though  she 
did  not  see  Blessner  killed,  she  knew  that  Easton  went  up  to  his 
room,  she  saw  him  come  down  again,  heard  the  scuffle,  and  was 
aware  that  he  had  got  the  man's  money. 

Within  a  fortnight,  Easton  was  aiTCSted,  tried,  and  convicted, 
and  eventually  both  himself  and  his  guilty  associate,  the  wTctched 
Betsey,  were  transported  for  life  to  the  British  penal  colony. 


The  miller  returned  to  his  dwelling  again,  and  the  sympathy  of 
the  public  deservedly  turned  in  his  favor,  at  once.  But  he  was 
disheartened,  and  he  could  not  bear  to  remain  at  the  old  place, 
after  the  dreadful  scene  that  had  occurred  there.  It  was  a  good 
farm,  his  business  was  excellent,  and  he  had  made  money.  Soon 
after  he  came  back,  in  triumph,  at  his  honorable  acquittal,  he  had 
an  offer  for  the  estate,  which  he  accepted  ;  and,  with  his  ^vife  he 
departed  fur  one  of  the  southern  counties  of  England,  where  he" 
lived  afterwards  happily  and  contentedly,  though  he  never  con- 
sented to  receive  another  boarder  into  his  family,  and  Mrs.  Rush- 
ton  contrived,  tlienceforth,  to  get  along  agreeably  in  her  house- 
hold matters  without  ever  again  hiring  a  female  domosiLO, 
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mCE   AND   THE  CHARTREUSE  OF  TAL  PESIO. 

The  American  trayeUer  in  Europe  who  has  plenty 
of  rime  npon  his  hands,  particnlarlr  if  he  "wishes  an 
interval  of  rest,  shonld  not  fail  to  visit  the  conntr  of 
Kiee  in  the  dnchy  of  Piedmont,  that   little  nook  of 
privileged  land  sheltered  by  the  maritime  Alps,  and 
bathed  by  the  murmuring  waves  of  the  ever-bright, 
ever-blne  sea.     There   the   mild  and    blessed  sky  is 
swept  only  by  soft  and  warm  breezes  ;  there  all  kiiids 
of  vegetation  flourish,  from  the  sombre  pine  tree,  of 
northern  latitudes,  to  the  agave  and  cactus  of  black 
and  burning  Africa.  Between  these  two  extreme  flora, 
shines,  under  the  varnish  of  its  emerald  foliage,  the 
golden  apple  of  Mignon ;  flowers  and  fmit,  clinging 
to  the  same  branch,  adorn  the  orange  and  the  citron 
in  the  open  air.     We  have  illtistrated  several  scenes 
in  this  region,  which  we  presume  will  prove  inter- 
esting to  those  who  have  visited  them,  to  those  who 
propose  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  also  to 
that  numerous  class  of  "  tarry-at-home  travellers," 
who  jonmey  to  distant  lands   only  in  imagination, 
by  the   help  of  descriptions  and  pictures — a  cheap 
and  satisfactory  way  of  seeing  the  world.     The  sub- 
jects selected  tor  engraving — Coni — Summit  of  the 
Pass  of  Tende — Source  of  the  Pcsio — and  the  Gar- 
den and  Cloister  of  the  Chartreuse,  are  fnlly  describ- 
ed in  the  present  article.     In  this  region  there  is  no 
winter;  the  poetic  fiction   of  the  eternal  spring  of 
Calypso's   isle    is  a  reality.     The   city  of  Nice,  or 
Kizza,  has  been  for  a  long  time  the  hospital  of  lan- 
gni^hing,   splenetic    or  consumptive  Etirope.      The 
English,  particularly,  that  foggy  tribe  subjected  to 
the  vague  and  nameless  ills  for  which  a  clear  sky  and 
mild  atmosphere  are  the  best  ctiratives,  particularly 
affect  the  pretty  Piedmontese  city;  they  have  even 
taken  possession  of  an  entire  quarter,  the  faubourg 
of  the  marble  cross.    For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
that  has  been  their  chosen  domicile.    From  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  pedestrians  to  the  signboards  of  the 
shops,  all  is  ultra-insular.     They  have  their  chapel 
and  their  special  physicians  and  apothecaries,  three 
viatica,  without  which  the  wandering  citizens  of  the 
United  Kingdom  never  transplant  themselves.     To 
them,  this  quarter,  originally  composed  of  a  single 
street,  owes  the  beauty,  neatness  and  development  it 
has  assumed.    The  greater  part  of  the  dwellings  they 
occupy  are  prolonged  by  gardens  to  the  sea,  and  the 
pretty  road  that  skirts  the  shore,  one  of  tfie  most 
delicious  promenades  of  the  city  in  the  fine  summer 
evenings,  is,  we  mast  hasten   to   add,   their  work. 
The  English  colony,  during  the  winters  of  1922   to 
1824  had  it  made  at  their  expense,  for  the  sake  of 
giving  bread  to  the  working-people.      This  was  a 
noble  repayment  of  hospitality — one  of  those  traits 
which  honor  and  distinguish  generous  England.  Not 
far  from  this  spot,  on  a  line  of  monumental  quays, 
lined  with  magnificent  hotels,  of  which  the  largest, 
the  Hotel  Chauvain,  is  an  immense  and  comfortable 
phalanstery,  extends  the   beautiful  quarter  of  the   New  Bridge. 
The  three  arches  of  this  elegant  structure  are  thrown  over  the 
often-dry  bed  of  the  Poglione,  a  torrent-like  river,  the  mouth  of 
which  Nice  occupies,  and  which,  in  the  autumn  and  spring  sea- 
sons, brings  the  tribute  of  its  melted  and  foamy  snows   to  the 
limpid  waves  of  the  vast  blue  sea.     A  little  farther  is  the  Old 
Bridge,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  rises,  in  the  midst  of  a 
tumultuons  quarter,  a  sombre  edifice,  formerly  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits  ;  beyond,  a  fine  range  of  plane  trees  leads  by  a  road  meas- 
ured by  villas,  to  the  newest  and  most  beautiful  church  of  Nice, 
which  reckons  a  large  number  of  them.     The  convents  of  the 
divers  invocations  and  societies  are  no  less  numerous.     The  two 
principal  are  those  of  Laghetto  and  Saint  Pons,  both  occupying 
admirable  sites  and  the  daily  objects  of   visits   and  the  prom- 
enades of  strangers.    But  the  most  curious  and  picturesque  part 
of  the  city,  without  contradiction,   although  it  may  be  also  the 
least  regular    and   cor- 
rect, is  what  is  called 
the  Old  Town,  confined 
between  the  rocky  prom- 
ontory which  overlooks 
the  whole  amphitheatre 
of  Nice,  and  the  bmiks 
of  the  Poglione.      It  is 
a  knot  of   streets  and 
lanes,   very  difficult   to 
disentangle,   and  whose 
thoroughly  Italian  con- 
structions date  back  to 
the  purest   Gothic  peri- 
od.      There,   in    every 
season    and     in    broad 
noon,  reigns  a  twilight 
less  than  obscure,   and 
the  houses  so  crowded 
together  that  two  per- 
sons  can     hardly  pass 
each  other  without  jost- 
ling.      If  by  chance   a 
muleteer  thinks  to  short- 
en his  road,  and  pushes 
his  beast  into  the  middle 
of  this  inextricable  laby- 
rinth,   happy    are    the 
passengers  who   find  a 
door  open  for  their  es- 
cape, or    a    temporary 
asylum  between  a  gro- 
cer's packages  of  brooms 
and  candles.     It  is  in 
this  black  quarter  that 
the  great  movement  of 
the  city  goes  on  from 
evening    till     morning. 
There  is  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  market ;  there 
the      butchers      supply 
their     customers,     and 
shops   of  the   third  or- 
der, ranged  in  two  long 
files,  appeal  with  all  the 
seducdons  of  display  to 
the  peasants,  sailors  and 
soldiers    who    compose 
their  supporters.    Beg- 
gars and  penitents  has- 
tening to  the  cathedrals, 
magistrates   and  urban 
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counsellors  repairing  to  the  City  Hall,  mingle  in  this  motley 
throng,  often  enlivened  by  one  of  those  venerable  three-cornered 
hats,  so  common  in  Nice,  a  French  city  in  many  respects,  but 
thoroughly  Italian  in  the  cltrical  point  of  view.  Strategic  neces- 
sities formerly  compelled  the  city  to  squeeze  itself  into  such  a 
narrow  space — it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  beauty  and  conven- 
ience to  this  first  need — safety — and  to  group  beneath  the  shield 
of  the  old  castle,  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast.  But  now  these  powerful  fortifications  are  razed, 
and  replaced  by  gardens  planted  with  pines  and  cypresses.  The 
most  elevated  platform  now  has  only  a  few  traces  of  the  former 
disposition  of  these  places,  represented  by  some  casemates,  a  doz- 
en soldiers  and  a  few  cannons  of  monstrous  calibre,  four  of  which 
are  pointed  on  the  city.  From  this  point  you  enjoy  a  truly  deli- 
cious view;  the  entire  city  stretches  beneath  the  feet  of  the  spec- 
tator; with  a  glance  you  embrace   all  the  rich  plain  that  sur- 
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rounds  the  city;  the  chain  of  hills  is  notched  and  as- 
sumes the  strangest  profiles ;  the  Alps  swell  upwards 
and  stretch  their  giant  peaks  towards  heaven ;  vou 
follow  with  the  eye  each  of  the  sinuosities  traced  by 
the  gray  Poglione  as  far  as  the  gorges  of  the  moun- 
tains whence  it  springs  to  meet  the  sea.  Lower  and 
nearer,  in  the  port,  you  discern  the  joyous  groups  and 
brilliantly  variegated  dresses  of  the  sailors  heaving 
at  the  capstan,  loading  or  unloading  the  coasters  that 
bear  sculptured  images  of  the  Madonna.  ]f,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  are  fond  of  luxury,  splendid  dwell- 
ings, elegant  stores  and  coquettish  shops  in  the  Paris- 
ian taste,  these  elegances  are  found  at  a  distance, 
near  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  great  roads 
of  Turin  and  Genoa,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Exchange,  newly  constructed  in  noble  style.  The 
peristyle  of  this  aristocratic  quarter  in  the  Vittore 
Square  is  the  largest  and  most  monumental  in  the 
ci^.  On  this  side  boulevards  enclose  Nice,  and  at 
the  place  where  they  cross  the  street  of  St.  Francis 
de  Paul,  a  continuation  of  the  Corso,  of  which  we 
shall  shortly  speak,  is  situated  the  small  square  of 
Carlo  Alberto,  a  stand  for  coaches  ranged  about 
an  imperceptible  obelisk  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  King  Charles  Felix,  by  the  Israelites  of  Nice,  in 
gratitude  (for  what,  we  cannot  remember),  as  attest- 
ed by  a  triple  inscription  in  Latin,  Italian  and  He- 
brew. The  merchants  of  Nice  have  erected  a  statue 
of  Carrara  marble  to  the  same  Charles  Felix  at  the 
entrance  of  the  port.  The  city  is  not  rich  in  artisric 
works  ;  we  can  mention  only  the  cathedral  of  Santa 
Reparata,  which  is  a  truly  remarkable  edifice.  In 
the  number,  quality  and  character  of  its  visitors, 
Nice  naturally  ranks  among  the  first  watering  places 
or  pleasure  resorts ;  but  what  disringnishes  it  pecu- 
liarly from  all  its  rivals,  is  precisely  that  it  is  not  at 
all  a  thermal  establishment.  Not  the  smallest  sul- 
phur or  ferruginous  jet — not  the  slightest  gaseous  or 
alkaline  spring  recommend  it  to  the  counsels  of  the 
learned  faculty.  It  has  only  air  and  sun  to  offer  to 
its  numerous  patrons,  but  these  are  saffieient  for  its 
glory  and  prosperity.  Elsewhere,  the  people  go  to 
drink ;  at  Nice,  they  breathe,  warm  themselves  or 
take  air-baths.  The  amusements  are  not  very  excit- 
ing ;  they  are  such  as  suit  farigned,  exhausted,  ailing 
people,  whose  first  want  and  highest  pleasure  is  to 
cease  to  suffer.  Walking,  the  "  first  of  insipid  pleas- 
ures," as  Voltaire  says,  is  at  once  the  most  active 
remedy  and  liveliest  recreation  of  the  unfortunate 
happy  people,  mined  by  bronchitis  or  pulmonary 
disorders.  Its  principal  stage  is  the  Corso,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  Milan  or  Rome 
and  which  is  simply  composed  of  fine  elm  trees  in 
three  rows,  where  you  find  whatever  Nice  can  offer 
at  the  hoar  of  high  noon,  of  freshness,  shade  and 
salubrious  sea  breezes.  The  eye  is  not  charmed 
by  a  long  perspective  of  proud  and  magnificent  pal- 
aces ;  plain  coffee-houses  take  theirplaces.  You  are 
not  crowded  by  coronetted  carriages — but  the  neat  dresses,  and 
what  is  better,  the  happy  faces  of  convalescent  sick  people  and 
reanimated  dving  men,  rejoice  and  gladden  the  eye.  From  the 
midst  of  the  Corso,  a  double  flight  of  marble  steps  conducts  pe- 
destrians to  the  mole,  or,  to  speak  vulgarly,  the  terrace  (ter- 
razza).  This  new  promenade,  which  measures  eight  hundred 
paces  long  and  ten  or  twelve  broad,  is  considered  by  good  right 
one  of  the  wonders  of  Nice.  As  its  name  indicates',  it  is  nothin» 
but  the  roof,  or  a  succession  of  the  roofs  of  an  underlying  street* 
and  the  tops  of  the  chimneys,  which  rise  in  the  midst  of  this 
aerial  alley,  allow  no  uncertainty  or  illusion  in  this  respect.  To 
sum  up  in  a  word,  what  characterizes  Nice,  and  lends  this  French- 
Italian  city  an  indefinable  and  real  charm,  is  exactlvthe  absence 
of  noisy  pleasures  which  elsewhere  accompany  and  too  often  dis- 
turb the  difficult  enterprise  of  the  recovery  of  stren-nh  and  a 
return  to  health.     There  is  no  need  of  these  gaieties  t£>  a  man 

who  is  only  half  alive  ; 
they  only  embarrass  one 
who  is  attempting  to  re- 
juvenate himself.  Sieves 
was  asked  what  he  did 
during  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  '*  I  lived,"  was 
his  reply.  One  can  say 
as  much,  or  nearly  as 
much,  of  Nice.  You 
do  not  suffer  there,  that 
we  know  of;  you  do  not 
taste  exciting*  joys,  but 
are  content  with  "feeling 
well  ;  you  live  —  and 
that  is  something.  A 
good  deal  too  much — 
some  misanthropes  will 
say — but  we  do  not 
agree  with  them.  We 
do  not  mean  that  there 
are  no  pleasures  or  fes- 
tivals at  Nice — Heaven 
forbid  our  calumniating 
this  delicious  and  hos- 
pitable city  so  grossly! 
What  we  meant  to  say 
is,  that  everything  of 
gaiety  and  manners,  like 
the  climate  and  happy 
character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, assumes  a  moder- 
ate and  temperate  tone, 
such  as  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  wise  would 
wish ;  a  mezza  iinta,  in 
a  word,  agreeable  with- 
out excess,  and  monot- 
onous without  insipid- 
ity. When  winter,  which 
is  so  mild  at  Nice,  gives 
place  to  a  season  per- 
haps even  more  delight- 
ful, in  which  the  ardor 
of  the  southern  sun  is 
tempered  by  the  regu- 
lar and  refreshing  sea 
breeze,  the  majority  of 
strangers  regretfully 
leave  this  charming  city, 
casting  a  last  look  on 
the  blue  and  calm  waves 
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of  the  beauteous  Gulf 
of  Nice,  they  carry  far 
away  the  hope  of  re- 
turning ap:ain  to  its 
shore  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  a  privileged  cli- 
mate, one  truly  blessed 
by  Heaven.  Often  these 
travellers  go  to  a  great 
distance  in  search  of 
shade,  freshness  and  Al- 
pine sites.  It  is  an  ex- 
pense and  trouble  which 
they  con  readily  avoid. 
At  a  few  miles  from 
Nice,  at  the  termination 
of  an  admirably  pictur- 
esque road,  they  will 
find,  if  they  will,  the 
most  admirable  summer 
retreat  imaginable.  The 
old  Chartreuse  (Carthu- 
sian monastery)  of  Val 
Pesio,  changed  within  a 
^w  years  to  a  hydro- 
pathic establishment, 
will  offer  them  all  the 
contrasts,  all  the  sur- 
prises, all  the  charms 
the  most  exacting  could 
desire.  To  go  from  Nice 
to  this  sojourn,  where 
Hygeia  and  Apollo  have 
usurped  the  asceticism 
of  the  great  Bruno,  you 
follow,  from  enchant- 
ment to  enchantment,  a 
road  which,  first  clear- 
ing the  passes  of  Braus 
and  Brouis,  the  first 
ramparts  of  the  mari- 
time Alps,  plunges  into 
the  defiles  of  Saor^o, 
illustrated  by  the  battles 
of  Marshal  Slassena  and 
the  glorious  army  he 
commanded  in  the  de- 
fence of  Genoa.  This 
road  soon  leaves  the 
Terdant  fields  to  follow 
the  Roya ;  enormous 
rocks  seem  to  intercept 
a  passage  which  could 
not    be  made  formerly 

without  exposure  to  fatigue,  cold  and  hunser  in  the  deep  forests, 
and  on  the  snowy  peaks  sirown  with  sombre  precipices.     It  was 
in  the  heart  of  these   ravines,  that   Charles  Emanuel  I.,   in  the 
16ti  century,  traced  out  one  of  the  boldest  paths.      At  his  voice 
the  rock  yielded  to  the  will  of  man ;  dikes  forced  a  bed  upon  the 
torrent ;  bridges  were  thrown  over  its  foaming  waters,  and  about 
1592,   thanks  to  this  prodigy,  the  commerce   of  Piedmont  was 
prodigiously  developed.     After  having  issued  from  these. Ther- 
mopylse,  you  enter  a  broader  valley  shaded  by  secular  chestnut 
trees.     You  soon  discover  the  town  of  Tende,  the  former  capital 
of  the  county  of  that  name,  where  you  see  the  remains  of  a  cas- 
tle, above  which,  a  fortress,  situated  on  a  steep  rock  commanded 
the  town  and  the  high  road  to  Tende.     Our  engraving  shows  the 
summit  of  the  pass  of  Tende.     This  passage,   impracticable  to 
carriages  in  the  winter  season,  is  furrowed  by  a  stairway  leading 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  always  encumber- 
ed with  snow.     Thanks  to  the   important  labors  or- 
dered by  Victor  Amadetis  III.,  for  opening  this  road, 
you  arrive  without  difiieulty  at  Limona,  the  frontier 
of  the  county  of  Nice,  then  at  Coni  {depicted  in  our 
last  engraving),  a  town  situated  between  the  mari- 
time and  Coitian  Alps.     The  Sture  and  the  Ges,  ^ 
which  mingle  their  waters   at  one  extremity  of  the  ^ 
town,  give  it  the  form  of  a  quoin  (wedge)  whence  the 
name  of  Coni.     Founded  in  the  1 2th  century,  it  vol- 
untarily surrendered  itself    to   Piedmont   in    1372. 
Victor  Amadeus   ceded   it  by  treaty  to   France   in 
1796.    Its  position  at  the  entrance  of  Piedmont  gives 
it  a  highly  commercial  character.     The  great  road 
from  Nice  to  Turin  traverses   the  principal  street, 
which  is  adorned  with  vast  porticoes.     Near  Coni,  in 
the  direcrion  of  La  Chiusa,  you  enter  a  valley  water- 
ed by  the   Pesio.     The  source  of  this  river  is  de- 
picted in  our  first  engraving.     Skirting  its  limpid 
waters,  the  valley  narrows  between  wooded  rocks  ;   it 
is  closed  by  gigantic  mountains  covered  with  eternal 
snows.     This  is  Mount  Ardua,  at  the  foot  of  which 
Arnold  de  Morozzo  founded  a  convent  of  Carthusians 
in  1163.     In  this  oasis,  he  raised  vast  buildings,  des- 
tined not  only  for  the   monks,  but  for  laymen  who 
should  assemble  there,  the  poor  who  received  abun- 
dant alms,  and  strangers  from  all  parts,  who  were  wel- 
comed to  a  fraternal  hospitality.     In  a  church  con- 
secrated to  the  Virgin,  you  behold  some  remarkable 
pictures  dedicated  to  the  liberality  of  the  Counts  of 
Vintimiglia  and  de  Tende,  Kairaondo  di  Briga  and 
Antonio  Morozzo,  who  came  to  this  cloister  to  em- 
brace the  monastic  life.    AH  these  riches  disappeared 
when  the  institution  was   suppressed   and  Piedmont 
was  reunited  to  France.   This  peaceful  sojourn,  sanc- 
tified for  seven  ctnturies  by  the  prayers  of  the  disci- 
ples ol  Saint  Bruno,  is  now  meramorphosed  into  a 
splendid  hydropathic  establishment  and  ph-asure  re- 
sort, under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Brandeis,  a  French 
physician,  as  good  a  practitioner  as  he  is  an  enlight- 
ened disciple  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priessniiz.     One 
engraving  represents  the  garden  and  cloister  of  the 
aneient  Chartreuse.     During  the  fine  season,  this  ad- 
mirable place  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  elite  of  the 
society  of  foreign  ajid    Italian    bathers.     It   is    their 
Groifenber^  and  Wiesbaden,  jjIus  the  bennty  of  loca- 
tion and  ?Hmus  games  of  chance.     We  have  nothing 
to  say  of  the  special  treatment  which  brings  the  sick 
there ;    this  system  is  known   and  appreciated  by  all 
Europe.    But  we  must  say,  that,  applied  bv  the  aid 
of  the  vivifying  springs  that  issue  from   the' rocks 
and  neij;hi»oriuj;  glaciers,  and  combined  with  thf  ac- 
tion of  the  healthiest  and  purest  air  in  the  world,  it 
must,  and  does  in   fact,  produce  wondt-rtul   results. 
No  one,  invalid  or  robust,  can   regret   pa-^sing  a  few 
days  at  this  delightful  and  uniquu  |,lace. 
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JOHN  R4ND0LPH'S  GRAVE. 

On  a  bright  and  beautiful  morning  in  May,  we  mounted  our 
holies  to  visit  Roanoke,  the  seat  of  the  late  John  Randolph. 
The  weather  was.  charming,  our  horses  in  fine  life,  and  ourselves 
in  good  humor  with  everything  and  everybody.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  ride  of  fourteen  miles,  the  distance  from  Char- 
lotte Court  House  to  Roanoke,  was  vastly  agreeable.  The  coun- 
try through  which  you  pass,  from  Charlotte  Court  House  to  Ro- 
anoke is  not  very  interesting — inferior  in  all  respects,  as  T  was 
informed,  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  After  a  ride  of  two  or 
three  hours,  we  entered  a  forest  of  tall  oaks,  and  were  told  that 
we  were  on  Mr.  Randolph's  estate.  Shortly  the  grave  occupied 
by  the  great  and  eccentric  genius,  appeared  through  the  inter- 
vening trees,  built  up  in  the  midst  of  the  woods.  Not  a  stump 
to  be  seen,  not  a  bush  grubbed  up  ;  all  standing  as  if  the  foot  of 
man  had  never  trodden  there.     Mr.  Randolph  would  not  suffer 
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the  primitive  aspect  of 
things   to  be  disturbed 
in  the  least.     Not  a  tree 
or  branch  or  switch  was 
allowed  to  be  cut.  Dtir- 
ing  his  absence  in  Eu- 
rope, a  limb  of  an  oak, 
projecting     towards     a 
window  of  one  of  the 
houses,  grew    so  near, 
that  old  Essex,  fearing 
the  window  would    be 
broken,  cut  the  limb  off. 
On  Mr.  Randolph's  re- 
turn, he  at  once  discov- 
ered the  mutilation ;  old 
Essex   was    called  up, 
and  the  reason  demand- 
ed  for  cutting  off  the 
limb.      The    old  negro 
told  his  master  he  feared 
the    window  would  be 
broken.     *'  Then,"  said 
Jlr.    Randolph,    "  why 
did  you  not  move  the 
house  1"     We  were  met 
by  John,  the  celebrated 
body    servant    of    Mr. 
Randolph,    and    were 
treated  with    as    much 
calm  dignity, and  polite- 
ness as  I  should  have 
expected  from  the  most 
polished  gentleman.   He 
accompanied  us  through 
and     explained    every- 
thing that  attracted  at- 
tention about  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  houses ; 
and  related  to  us  many 
things    cormected    wi^ 
his    late    master,   of   a 
most  interesting  charac- 
ter.    The  summer  and 
winter  houses  stand  di- 
rectly   opposite,   and 
were  used  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph as   their  denom- 
inations indicate.     The 
winter  house  is  a  rude, 
unpainted  log  structure ; 
the    roof   that    shelters 
the  front  being  support- 
ed by  unbarked  posts. 
The  interior  has  a  confined,  roughly  finished   appearance.     The 
summer  house   is   built  of  better  materials,  well  finished  and 
painted.     The  plan  of  the  summer  house,  though  singular,  is  in 
good  taste,  and  decidedly  convenient  and  agreeable.     Instead  of 
windows,  on  three  sides  of  each  room  there  are   doors  opening 
very  wide,  affording  a  plentiful  circulation  of  air  and  an  unob- 
structed view  of  all  around.     Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  otir 
visit,  the  houses  were  denuded  of  their  furniture,  a  circumstance 
of  much  regret  to  us.     At  my  request,  John  directed  us  to  his 
master's  grave,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  piue,  just  a  few  steps  in  the 
rear  of  the  summer  house.     The  place  was  selected  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph twenty  years  before  his  death;  and  by  his  direction  his 
head  was  laid  to  the   east  instead    of  to  the  west ;  the  unusual 
position  was  preferred  by  Mr.  Randolph  because  it  was  the  Indian 
sepulchral  posture,   his   descent  from    Pocahontas,   the   Indian 
princess,  being  one  of  the  things   he  much  boasted  of.     A  rude, 
unchiselled  mass  of  white  rock,  found  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph  on  a  distant  part  of  his  estate,  many  years 
before  his  death,  and  used  by  him  at  the  door  of  one 
of  his  houses  as  a  wash-stand,  marks   the    head  of 
the  grave.     A  rude  mass  of  brown  stone,  selected  by 
1^  Mr.  Randolph,  and  used  as  a  step-stone  to  mount  nis 

^  horse,  marks  the  foot  of  the  grave.   These  rocks  were 

^~^'-  procured  and  kept  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are 

^  now  appropriated,  and  particular  directions  were  giv- 

^^,  en  to  John  on  the  subject.      I  can  never  forget  my 

^^  emotions    while  standing    over    the    unomamented 

^=  grave  of  the  gifted   and   eccentric   Randolph.     The 

^^-=        tall,  unbroken  forest  by  which  I  was  surrounded,  the 
^^^=        silence  and  gloom  that  remained  undisturbed  amidst 
^~_        the  deserted  place,  the  thought  of  the  brilliant  mind 
"^^^         that  once  animated  the  remains  then  mouldering  be- 
neath  the   sod  upon  which   I   was    standing — the 
vanity  of  earth's  promises,  and  hopes,  and  distinc- 
tions, impressed  my  heart  and  mind  with  a  degree  of 
solemnity  and  interest  I  was  unwilling  to  dissipate. 
— Dollar  ^^^cicspaper. 

THE  TUILERIES. 

_ ,  The  vast  palace  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre, 

with  its  thousand  histories,  is  nearly  completed.  It 
now  stands  alone.  On  one  side  are  the  gardens,  on 
another  the  quays,  on  another  the  new  street,  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  passing  through  a  square  formed  be- 
tween the  Tuileries  and  the  Palais  Royal ;  and  on 
the  fourth  side,  a  square  planted  with  shrubs  and 
trees,  and  connecting  the  quays  with  the  Rue  de  Riv- 
oli. This  immense  palace,  now  the  largest  in  the 
world,  is  thus  entirely  separated  from  the  neighbor- 
ing buildings,  and  is  sunxiunded  on  every  side  by 
open  spaces  and  magnificent  perspectives.  Visconti 
has  done  his  work  well,  though  he  has  not  lived  to 
see  it  completed.  '  He  has  designed  the  new  wings  so 
as  to  harmonize  perfectly  with  the  older  buildings, 
and  so  as  to  connect  the  Louvre  with  tlie  Tuileries, 
without  making  the  difference  of  their  styles  at  all 
apparent.  The  workmen  are  now  cutting  down, 
levelling  and  paving  the  interior  square  of  this  large 
building,  and,  when  they  have  completed  it,  the  pal- 
ace will  itself  enclose  the  greatest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent square  in  the  world — a  square  capable  of  en- 
camping a  considerable  army,  which  might,  if  need 
required,  be  shut  in  and  bivouacked  there,  as  in  a 
great  citadel,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  city.  Stand- 
ing in  the  centre  of  this'  square,  a  spectator  would 
imagine  that  the  palace  was  large  enough  to  provide 
for  the  accommodation,  not  only  of  the  court  and 
its  attendant  troops,  but  also  of  the  galleries  and 
schools  of  art,  and  all  the  bureaux  and  depiu-iraenta 
of  government.  This  ancient  residence  of  the  French 
monurchs  has  almost  the  charm  of  sacrcdness  with 
the  French  people. — London  Illustrated  News. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
OUR  SHJEEf  LITTLE  TLOWERET. 

Br  MSS.   W.   B.  HOSTOS. 


The  lines  which  follow  were  suoc  by  a  chorus  of  children  at  the  funeral  of  a 
little  plnymute.  Sufif  F.  itamsdell.  at  Ne«toDTille.  Muss  But  a  t^hort  time 
before,  Suiie  had  sung  the  self-same  air  to  which  these  words  were  adapted, 
in  concert  with  another  child  of  the  same  age.  ic  a  priTftte  floral  opera  given 
at  Xewtonvillf.  in  which  she  and  her  companion  attracted  UDiTer«il  admi- 
mtion  by  their  intelligence  and  grace.  The  tribute  which  follows,  coupled 
with  the  circumstances  of  ita  production,  ii  estreuiidy  touching :] 

Our  sweet  little  floweret,  so  dear  and  so  fair. 
llis  fdded  from  earth,  from  its  taint  and  its  care, 
In  heavenly  gardens,  with  newntss  of  grace, 
It  blooms  in  the  light  of  the  dear  Father's  face. 

lie  blessed  such  a»  these,  and  be  calls  them  to  heaTen, 
To  add  a  fresh  gift  to  the  charms  he  has  given: 
T\'e  jicll  thee,  thou  dear  one. — our  farewell  we  Bay, 
We  feel  a  kind  Father  has  called  thee  away. 

All  painless  and  tearless  is  this  gentle  rest, 

And  perfum;  of  flowers  steals  from  this  calm  breast; 

So  in  her  bright  home  will  her  rest  ever  be, 

And  sweet  thonghtf:,  like  fragrance,  will  steal,  Lord,  to  thee. 

In  thy  heavenly  gardens  of  glory  above, 

May  all  thy  dear  flowerets  form  one  crown  of  love, 

And  with  the  dear  household,  whose  loving  hearts  mourn, 

Bejoice  in  the  day,  of  which  this  is  the  dawn. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MY     LANDLADY. 


BT    ALICE     CARET. 

Mr  landlady,  Mrs.  Milligan,  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  and 
exemplary  women  in  the  world,  giving  us,  besides  the  worth  of 
ouv  money  in  fresh  sheets,  bright  fires  and  a  well-spread  table, 
many  pleasant  words  and  much  motherly  care  grataitously. 

"What  a  charming  woman  !"  is  the  exclamation  of  eveiT'  new 
boarder.  But  poor  human  nature  is  rarely  rounded  to  full  per- 
fection, and  good  Mrs.  Milligan  has  one  theme  of  discourse,  al- 
ways pre-eminent,  always  fresh  and  new,  with  which,  as  may  be 
supposed,  she  bores  every  one.  This  theme  is  a  fire  by  which  a 
considerable  amount  of  her  personal  property  was  destroyed,  and 
all  dates  are  calculated  by  the  fire.  One  boarder  came  a  week 
before  the  great  fire,  and  another  a  fortnight  after — she  bought  so 
much  coal  a  few  days  before  the  great  fire,  and  a  load  of  pine 
wood  just  the  day  following — she  is  sure  of  it,  because  she  re- 
members of  relating  the  particulars  to  the  man  who  sawed  the 
pine  wood.  Every  new  comer  is  told  all  about  the  great  fire — 
how  it  was  supposed  to  have  originated  at  the  time,  and  what  the 
facts  of  the  case  were  afterwards  supposed  to  be,  and  last,  not 
least,  what  her  private  opinion  in  the  matter  is.  And  upon  all 
occasions  when  the  great  fire  is  brought  up,  which  is  from  one  to 
five  times  per  day,  Catharine,  the  upper  house  maid,  is  called 
upon  to  testify — greatly  to  the  augmentation  of  that  young  lady's 
self-esteem.  Nothing  pleases  her  so  much  as  being  called  to  the 
witness  box,  and  she  will  fly  from  pudding  or  pastry  at  the 
oft-repeated  summons,  with  all  the  alacrity  of  a  bird  that  seeks 
its  mate. 

It  was  not  always,  however,  that  Catharine  answered  the  call 
of  her  mistress  so  readily,  or  that  the  smile  which  that  excellent 
woman  now  wears  was  so  bright  and  hearty  as  it  now  is.  True, 
she  used  to  smile  very  often  before  the  fire,  but  then  it  was  a  sort 
of  shallow,  artificial  affair,  that  seemed  to  be  carefully  adjusted  to 
brow  and  lip,  on  special  and  proper  occasions — not  the  genial 
illumination  that  comes  out  from  within.  Neither  was  my  land- 
lady alway  tidily,  even  prettily  di'essed,  as  now — previous  to  the 
fire,  she  was  generally  very  plainly,  sometimes  more  than  care- 
lessly dressed.  The  rundown  slippers  that  were  in  requisition 
before  the  fire  have  given  place  to  boots,  well-fitting  and  neatly 
laced ;  the  home-made  cap,  to  a  pretty  one  from  the  milliner's  ; 
the  old  frock  to  a  new  one,  and  the  pin  that  fastens  the  collar, 
h.is,  since  the  fire,  been  concealed  by  a  tasteful  knot  of  ribbon. 

Mighty  revolutions  take  place  now  and  then,  in  individuals,  as 
well  as  in  continents,  and  the  fire  which  is  now  Jlrs.  Milligan 's 
donjon-keep,  did  most  assuredly  purify  the  metal  of  which  that 
person  was  originally  composed. 

"When  I  first  came  to  her  house,  she  was  an  honest,  hard  work- 
ing, hard  scolding,  and  thoroughly  economical  woman — to  say 
the  truth,  she  stinted  the  household  occasionally,  and  herself  con- 
tinually— she  was  working  and  saving  for  some  blessed  day  of 
enjoyment  that  was  coming,  when  or  how,  she  did  not  stop  to 
inquire.  Catharine,  her  domestic,  most  faithful  and  obedient 
now,  was  then,  continually  fretted  and  goaded  by  her  mistress, 
buUen,  careless,  sometimes  positively  disobedient.  All  blame  and 
no  praise,  all  work  and  no  play,  were  not  suited  to  the  nature  of 
Catharine. 

Half  a  dozen  dresses,  very  beautiful  and  costly,  my  landlady 
had  previous  to  the  fire,  but  turned  wrong  side  out,  they  hung  on 
pegs  in  the  wardrobe,  to  be  worn  when  the  great  day  of  relax- 
ation and  enjoyment  should  dawn.  A  good  shawl  and  beautiful 
bonnet  she  owned  likewise — they  were  once  exhibited  to  me,  but 
never  worn — they,  too,  were  reserved  for  that  mythical  scaspn 
which  is  never  embraced  in  the  calculations  of  any  almanac. 
Mrs.  Milligan  wore  a  very  plain  and  very  old  bonnet — it  was 
good  enough  to  wear  to  market,  or  any  other  place  that  she  went 
— by-and-by  she  would  wear  her  nice  one.  Often  she  said  she 
would  like  to  have  some  new  linen,  spoons  or  silver  for  ihe  table 
■ — perhaps  she  would  get  them  sometime,  but  then  she  must 
put  the  money  that  might  have  procured  them  in  the  savings 
bank,  for  so  she  denominated  the  little  paper  box  which  she  kept 


in  her  bedroom,  and  wherein  she  deposited  all  the  bank  notes  that 
by  rigid  economy  and  by  endless  toil  the  could  rake  and  scrape 
together.  And  in  no  place,  perhaps,  was  economy  pressed  down 
to  its  hardest  possibility  farther  than  in  the  aforementioned 
bedroom.  The  carpet  was  a  century  old — patched,  darned,  piece- 
meal of  course,  not  very  clean  ;  the  bed  and  bedding  were  equal- 
ly antique — the  chairs  were  mostly  broken,  and  the  cradle  had 
lost  one  of  its  rockers,  and  this  last  was  a  matter  of  especial  re- 
gret to  my  landlady,  and  if  she  could  have  spared  money  for  any- 
thing, she  would  have  had  the  cradle  repaired ;  as  it  was,  her 
prctly  little  child  was  left  in  her  slanting  bed  to  moan  alone  hour 
after  hour.  Mrs.  ^Milligan  meant  to  be  a  good  mother,  and  she 
surely  loved  her  baby,  but  she  must  work  and  she  must  save, 
and  she  must  now  and  then  go  into  the  kitchen  to  scold.  "  One 
of  these  times,"  she  would  have  the  cratUe  mended  and  also  a 
whole  glass  set  in  the  old  frame,  for  the  glass  she  used  was 
cracked  and  broken — a  part  of  it  gone  indeed.  These  two  things 
I  am  inclined  to  think  Mrs.  Milligan  would  have  attended  to 
prior  to  that  mythical  peiiod  in  which  she  was  to  take  comfort. 

The  blue  arms  of  the  baby  teftificd  that  the  place  was  not  so 
warm  as  it  should  have  been,  and  its  cries  seemed  to  say  that  it 
was  hungry,  often.  Mrs.  Milligan  really  wished  she  was  able  to 
have  things  nicer  and  better  in  her  room,  and  to  devote  more  time 
to  her  baby — but  then  it  was  impossible  ;  sometime  she  assured- 
ly would.  And  all  this  time  there  was,  one  pair  of  stairs  below 
my  landlady's  room,  as  pleasant  and  beautifully  furnished  an  one 
as  could  be  desu-ed — this,  however,  was  her  spare  bedroom,  to 
be  used  a  few  times  in  the  year  for  visitors.  She  was  sometimes 
almost  disposed  to  appropriate  it  to  herself  and  her  baby,  and 
take  some  comfort  as  she  went  along,  but  it  is  probable  she 
never  would  have  done  so,  but  for  the  great  fire. 

It  was  a  cold  winter  night,  and  my  landlady  had  been  working 
and  scolding  more  than  usual,  and  was  sitting  up  later.  There 
was  E.  bright  fire  in  the  kitchen,  for  Catharine  was  of  such  a  na^ 
ture  that  she  required  artificial  heat  in  mid- winter;  Sirs.  Milli- 
gan said  she  could  not  have  all  she  required,  and  consequently 
the  grate  in  her  room  was  black  and  cheerless  enough. 

What  made  her  so  late  I  don't  know — everything  had  gone 
wrong  all  day,  she  said,  and  if  she  did  not  work  her  nails  off", 
nothing  ever  would  be  done — some  folks  had  servants  that  were 
some  little  help,  she  believed ;  she  never  could  have — she  had  a 
great  mind  to  dismiss  every  wretch  of  them  and  do  everything 
herself,  and  then  maybe  she  should  get  through  sometime — as  it 
was,  she  had  so  many  servants  to  wait  on  it  took  half  of  her  time 
— but  she  supposed  she  could  not  have  a  cup  of  tea ;  if  Catha- 
rine were  like  any  other  girl,  she  could — there  was  the  fire  and 
the  tea-kettle  steaming  hot,  but  she  never  could'havc  a  sen-ant 
willing  to  do  any  such  little  favor  for  her  out  of  season, 

"Just  look  at  me,"  she  continued,  holding  out  the  wet  skirt  of 
her  dress  before  the  stove,  and  roughly  pushing  Catharine,  who 
sat  there,  aside  ;  "just  see  my  frock  !  I  look  like  a  washer-wo- 
man, and  I  might  as  well  be  one  for  all  the  comfort  I  have — get 
along  to  bed  with  you,  you  good-for-nothing — I  don't  want  you 
in  my  sight,  and  if  you  are  not  up  earlier  to-morrow  morning 
than  you  were  this,  you  can  bundle  up  your  old  things  and  find 
somebody  that  is  willing  to  wait  on  you  more  than  I  am — for  in 
future  I  am  determined  to  be  a  different  woman  from  what  I 
have  been." 

So  she  was,  but  the  reformation  was  not  such  as  she  then  pro- 
posed to  herself. 

It  is  certainly  an  unpleasant  thing  to  be  awakened  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  the  violent  ringing  of  the  door  bell  and 
the  crj'ing,  under  one's  windows,  of  fire  !  fire  !  and  more  unpleas- 
ant is  it  especially  if  it  happens  to  be  mid-winter  as  well  as  mid- 
night, and  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  or  other  explosive  material  in 
your  immediate  vicinity.  I  had  retired  late  and  fallen  asleep  to 
the  slow  subsiding  of  the  din  of  the  city,  and,  with  a  comfortable 
degree  of  warmth  wrapped  with  me  in  ray  blanket,  wms  just  ap- 
proaching the  most  charming  portion  of  a  charming  dream,  when 
I  was  startled  to  consciousness  by  the  bursting  open  of  my  door 
and  the  hideous  outcry  of,  "  For  the  sake  of  your  immortal  soul, 
rise  up  !  the  house  is  in  a  living  blaze  from  roof  to  cellar — rise 
quick,  or  you  will  perish  alive  !"  Catharine,  for  it  was  she, 
made  all  the  while  such  ludicrous  postures  as  I  never  saw  nor 
dreamed  of,  and  in  spite  of  the  exigency  of  the  case,  I  make  a 
memorandum  of  her  swaying  and  diving  and  jumping,  so  that 
in  the  possibility  of  escape,  I  might  draw  material  for  laughter 
from  the  memory,  for  the  exhibition  was  altogether  too  good  to 
be  lost,  and  just  then  there  seemed  little  opportunity  of  doing 
the  subject  justice.  I  verily  believe  she  would  have  jumped 
from  the  third  story  window,  but  for  my  forcible  detention  of  her. 
As  soon  as  possible  I  issued  from  my  chamber  and  looked 
around,  expecting  to  see  the  stairs  enveloped  in  flames,  but  the 
only  indication  of  fire  I  saw,  was  a  little  smoke  ! 

"  Let  us  go  below,"  I  said,  "  and  learn  the  extent  of  the  dan- 
ger." But  no,  nothing  could  prevail  on  Catharine  to  budge  an 
inch ;  the  same  frantic  gestures,  the  same  wild  exclamations  of 
lunacy  continued,  and  were  increased  by  the  coming  up  of  my 
landlady,  just  as  I  was  about  to  descend. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  break  through  the  skylight  and  get  on  to 
the  roof,"  she  cried.  "  It's  the  only  chance  for  your  lives — why 
don't  you  get  a  ladder  1  why  don't  you  break  the  skylight  1  the 
smoke  is  choking  me — mercy  !  mercy  !  Wont  some  policeman 
help  me  out!"  So  the  two  women  rushed  into  the  arms  of  one 
another,  making  all  sorts  of  lamentations  and  cries  for  help — 
the  girl  holding  in  her  arms  a  washbowl  and  poker  which  she 
was  trying  to  save  from  destruction,  and  the  landlady  having 
about  as  judiciously  selected  two  silver  spoons,  one  of  her  old 
boots  and  an  iron  tea  kettle.  And  so,  with  naked  feet  and  in  pet- 
ticoats and  nightcaps,  the  two  women  ascended,  the  ladder  and 


disappeared  on  the  roof.  "Why  don't  you  come?  why  don't 
you  come  V  fell  faintly  on  my  ear,  as  I  descended  the  stairs,  still 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

There  was  a  great  noise  of  firemen  outside  the  house,  and  the 
ringing  of  bells  and  the  distressed  cries  of  the  women  on  the 
roof  made  me  a  little  afraid,  I  confess  ;  but  the  way  being  clear 
to  walk  safely  out  of  the  house,  I  was  proceeding  to  do  so,  when 
a  policeman,  who  was  stationed  in  the  hall,  begged  politely  that 
I  would  not  distress  myself,  as  there  was  no  cause  whatever  for 
alarm — there  had  been  some  fire  in  the  building  adjoining,  but  it 
was  then  nearly  gotten  down, 

I  proceeded  at  once  to  strike  lights,  see  that  the  front  door  was 
locked  and  close  the  windows — one  half  of  which  had  been  thrown 
open  by  my  landlady.  My  next  endeavor  was  to  coax  her  down 
from  the  roof,  but  my  eloquence  proving  unavailing,  the  police- 
man already  mentioned  viiis  kind  enough  to  second  my  efforts 
with  might  and  main,  and  the  women  were  at  length  dragged 
back,  but  the  washbowl  was  hi  oken  in  the  affiray  and  the  tea-kettle 
lost  its  spout. 

When  at  last  the  conviction  was  forced  upon  them  that  there 
was  really  no  danger,  both  fell  into  fainting  fits,  so  glad  were 
they  to  think  they  had  not  been  burnt  up  alive.  It  was  some- 
time before  my  landlady  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  make  with 
me  an  exploring  expedition  through  the  house.  Her  o^vn  bed- 
room was  the  first  we  entered — and  here,  quietly  asleep  in  the 
cradle,  was  her  baby — forgotten  till  this  moment.  Her  paroxysm 
of  joy  on  beholding  it  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  her  late  fear 
— just  to  think  it  had  not  been  bunit  up  alive,  and  ic  might 
have  been  as  well  as  not  if  the  house  had  burned  down.  In 
this  apartment  the  feather  bod  and  the  looking-glass  and  a  small 
box  in  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  money,  all  were 
missing — robbers  had  been  in  the  house — my  landlady  was  just 
as  sure  they  would  be  as  she  was  that  she  was  alive,  and  conse- 
quently the  first  thing  she  did,  so  she  said,  was  to  run  below  and 
see  that  the  hall  door  was  secure — but  my  landlady  was  no  au- 
thority to  herself  that  night,  and,  as  afterwards  appeared,  she  had 
set  the  door  open  as  the  first  step  of  safety— and  furthermore,  as 
the  best  means  of  preserving  her  feather  bed  and  looking-glass, 
she  had  thrown  them  into  the  street.  Fart  of  the  paper  money 
box  was  discovered  on  the  hearth,  which  made  the  supposition 
probable  that  she  had  thrown  it  into  the  fire.  In  some  instances 
trunks  had  been  unlocked  and  their  contents  scattered  about  the 
floor — a  few  of  her  dresses  were  gone  from  the  wardrobe — when 
and  how  she  had  disposed  of  them  it  was  hard  to  tell,  but  on  the 
whole,  such  things  as  she  herself  had  not  dashed  out  of  the  win- 
dows or  into  the  fire  were  found  to  be  safe  in  their  places. 

Such  talk,  and  wondering,  and  speculations  as  Catharine  and 
her  mistress  made,  I  never  heard,  and  I, would  gladly  have  retir- 
ed to  my  own  room,  but  they  held  me  fast  to  tell  first  what  they 
had  thought  about  the  house  taking  fire  that  evening — what 
they  had  dreamed,  and  how  they  had  been  startled  from  sleep — 
the  one  by  the  cry  of  fire,  that  seemed  as  if  it  was  right  under 
her  window,  and  she  believed  it  was ;  and  the  other  with  the  first 
clang  of  the  fire  bell — she  did  not  know  what  made  her  wake 
with  the  ringing  of  the  fire  bell — but  she  said  it  appeared  as  if 
something  told  her  the  fire  was  in  the  house,  and  she  screamed  as 
U'ud  as  she  could  for  help,  and  likely  enough  that  was  the  means 
of  frightenmg  away  some  thief  that  was  already  in  the  house 
— there  was  no  reason  for  supposing  a  thief  had  been  in  the 
house  at  all. 

My  landlady  told  how  all  her  dreadful  fright  might  have  been 
prevented  if  she  had  not  retired  so  soon,  and  she  had  a  great 
mind  to  remain  up  longer.  Catharine  said  not  a  word,  but  it  was 
evident  her  conscience  reproached  her  for  not  having  remained  up 
herself  to  make  the  tea — the  fire  was  almost  out  in  the  stove,  but 
what  of  that — it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  build  it  up, 
she  said,  and  proving  the  old  adage  true,  that  "  where  there's  a 
will,  there's  a  way,"  the  fire  was  blazing  presently,  and  the 
spoutless  tea-kettle  set  on — it  would  yet  hold  water  enough  for  our 
tea,  Catharine  said. 

She  no  sooner  went  about  spreading  the  table  than  Mrs.  Milli- 
gan besought  her  not  to  give  herself  so  much  trouble,  but  the 
girl  persisted  in  her  benevolent  designs — it  was  a  pleasure  and 
not  a  trouble  now — she  was  sure  it  would  be  more  refreshing  to 
her  dear  mistress. 

"  How  good  of  you,"  said  my  landlady,  as  she  sat  down,  her 
baby  in  her  lap,  and  poured  out  the  steaming  beverage  ;  not  one 
drop  did  she  taste,  but  she  expressed  herself  very  much  refreshed 
as  she  dipped  it  up  and  down  with  her  silver  spoon.  At  length 
she  smiled,  and  preparing  a  cup  for  Catharine,  entreated  her  to 
drink  it,  with  such  earnest  cordiality,  that  she  was  led  to  exclaim, 
"  and  is  my  mistress  losing  her  senses  ?" 

"No,  Catharine,"  she  replied,  "I  have  just  come  to  my  senses ; 
have  I  not  been  working  and  saving  all  my  life,  and  what  have  I 
gained  by  it  ?  I  believe  the  fire,  which  was  no  fire  after  all,  was 
a  judgment  sent  upon  me,  and  I  shall  not  save  money  again  to 
he  burnt  up  by  my  own  hands — I  am  almost  glad  the  old  bed 
and  looking-glass  are  gone,  too — hereafter  I  will  try  to  enjoy  a 
little  every  day,  and  not  pinch  along  and  wait  for  some  great 
time  that  will  never  come." 

So  a  fire  was  made  up  at  once  in  the  spare  bedroom,  which 
Mrs.  Milligan  appropriated  to  herself  and  baby.  In  the  morning 
she  appeared  in  her  new  cap  and  gown — the  time  she  had 
usually  devoted  to  scolding  she  had  bestowed  on  her  toilet,  and 
being  satisfied  with  herself,  a  smile  came  out  in  her  face  so  sweet 
and  pleasant,  that  everybody  was  pleased  with  her — and  to  this 
day  we  have  one  of  the  most  uniformly  comfortalde  households 
anywhere  to  be  found.  The  secret  is,  my  landlady  does  by  her- 
self as  well  each  day  as  she  can  afford  to  do,  and  to  others  as  she 
would  be  done  by. 
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ENCOUNTER  WITH  MALAY  PIRATES. 

BY    FREDERICK    WARD. 

AsiONG  the  many  dungcrs  which  besot  the  mariner  in  navi- 
pnting  the  China  Sea,  an  encounter  with  the  llalay  pirates  is  hy 
no  means  the  least.  Their  favorite  plan  of  attack  U  to  surround 
the  ship  with  proiis,  eaeh  of  which  carries  an  immense  number  of 
men  armed  witii  swords,  knives  and  spcai's,  drawing  closer  and 
closer  together,  keeping  the  ship  in  the  centre,  and  finally  carry 
lier  by  boarding  ;  this  is  usually  accomplished  while  the  vessel  is 
becalmed,  or  moving  slowly  with  light  winds.  The  only  chance 
of  escape  is  in  keeping  them  from  coming  on  board  until  there  is 
sufficient  wind  to  run  away.  A  footing  once  gained  upon  deck, 
their  superior  numbers  render  resistance  useless  ;  the  crew  is  gen- 
erally mui-dered,  the  ship  nin  on  shore  at  some  convenient  spot, 
stripped  of  everything  valuable,  and  set  on  fire. 

Ships  of  war  of  different  nations  have,  from  time  to  time,  made 
attacks  upon  these  sea-robbers,  when  their  hordes  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  universal  complaint,  killing  great  num- 
bers, sinking  their  proas,  and  destroying  their  towns.  This,  by 
reducing  their  forces,  and  depriving  them  of  the  means  of  com- 
mitting depredations,  renders  for  a  time  the  navigation  of  the 
infested  locality  quite  safe — the  pirates  being  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  plundering  the  boats  of  their  own  nation,  or  those 
of  the  Chinese,  and  making  the  most  of  any  wreck  which  chance 
may  throw  upon  their  coast. 

Their  boldness,  however,  returns  as  their  ranks  are  recruited, 
and  a  few  months  finds  them  a?  powerful  and  dangerous  as  ever, 
when  a  new  expedition  has  to  be  sent  out — the  ships  of  war  upon 
the  East  India  station  finding  abundant  food  for  powder. 

A  few  years  ago,  on  a  passage  from  the  States  to  Canton,  we 
were  attacked  by  these  "  uncircumcised  Philistines  "  while  lying 
becalmed  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Java.  A  smart  breeze  spring- 
ing up,  however,  as  they  were  becoming  more  troublesome  than 
was  pleasant,  enabled  us  to  show  them  a  clean  pair  of  heels. 
This  circumstance  gave  us  to  understand  what  we  might  expect 
upon  our  return  passage,  if  we  should  be  so  unfortunate  ai  to  get 
becalmed  in  that  vicinity;  and  made  such  an  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  captain  and  supercargo,  that  they  resolved  to  spare 
no  pains  iu  putting  the  ship  in  a  condition  to  be  vigorously 
defended- 

Accordingly,  a  few  days  before  we  were  to  leave  Canton  for 
home,  our  armament  was  increased  by  the  arrival  on  board  of  one 
cannon  (a  six  pounder),  eighteen  old-fashioned  flint  lock  muskets, 
as  many  venerable  looking  cutlasses,  and  half  a  dozen  sneaking- 
looking  horsemen's  pistols,  that  evidently  were  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, as  they  were  trying  their  best  to  hide  beneath  a  thick  red 
coat  of  rust.  All  hands  were  at  once  set  to  work  scraping  and 
cleaning  them  up,  oiling  the  locks  and  making  cartridges,  in 
which  we  succeeded  so  well,  that  the  men  forward  were  rather  in 
hopes  that  we  should  have  a  brush  than  otherwise.  It  was  not  so 
with  the  captain ;  he  could  not  conceal  his  anxiety.  Our  freight 
of  teas  and  silks  was  a  very  valuable  one,  and  having  considerable 
interest  in  the  ship  himself,  he  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  fighting 
pirates. 

Our  loading  being  completal,  we  dropped  down  the  river,  and 
once  more  felt  the  heave  and  swell  of  the  blue  ocean — so  exhila- 
rating to  the  true  sailor  after  lying  for  months  in  a  still,  muddy 
stream,  particularly  when  homeward  bound. 

As  we  left  Canton  directly  after  the  change  of  the  monsoon,  we 
expected  a  steady  and  favorable  wind  down  the  China  Sea,  and 
anticipated  a  short  passage.  But  in  this  we  were  disappointed; 
instead  of  the  prevalence  of  the  monsoon,  which  usually  can  be 
depended  upon  with  almost  as  much  certainty  as  the  trade  winds, 
we  were  becalmed  almost  every  day,  invariably  getting  a  squall 
in  the  evening,  and  a  smart  breeze  through  the  night.  But  owing 
to  the  numerous  strong  currents,  by  which  we  were  drifted  out  of 
our  course,  and  the  quantity  of  islands  and  shoals  with  which  the 
sea  abounds,  we  could  not  make  much  headway  in  the  night,  for 
fear  of  running  the  ship's  nose  into  something  of  greater  density 
than  salt  water;  and  were  obliged  to  dodge  along  under  sliort  sail, 
so  that  when  the  Java  Sea  was  reached,  we  had  been  something 
.more  than  a  month  in  coming  seventeen  hundred  miles,  although 
it  had  been  confidently  predicted  that  we  should  make  the  run 
down  in  a  week,  or  ten  days  at  most. 

Nothing  of  interest  had  occurred  thus  far  on  the  passage — that 
is,  of  interest  to  those  who  have  sailed  much  in  those  waters. 
But  to  one  who  has  only  sailed  upon  the  Atlantic,  it  might  seem 
strange  to  discover  in  the  open  sea,  two  or  three  days'  sail  from 
land,  a  boat  not  larger,  if  as  large  as  a  ship's  long  boat,  and 
manned  by  perhaps  only  two  persons,  a  man  and  his  wife,  bearing 
down  upon  you  with  as  much  assurance  as  if  it  was  a  seventy- 
four;  and  when  within  hailing  distance,  instead  of  asking  assist- 
ance, as  a  stranger  would  suppose,  inquiring  "what  direction 
they  must  steer  in  order  to  reach  a  certain  port  to  which  they  are 
bound?" — it  may  be  hundreds  of  miles  distant.  This  is  a  very 
common  thing  with  the  Chinese,  who  will  go  incredible  distances 
in  a  boat  in  which  many  persons  would  be  afraid  to  trust  them- 
selves as  far  down  Boston  harbor  as  the  lighthouse. 

Another  peculiarilyof  tbissea  is  the  immense  number  of  snakes 
which  are  almost  always  to  be  seen  in  and  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water;  long,  yellow,  disgusting-looking  reptiles,  wriggling  and 
twisting,  or  lying  basking  in  the  sun.  Whether  these  creatures 
are  to  be  found  in  such  numbers  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  or 
not,  I  do  not  know;  at  least  I  never  saw  them,  from  which  fact  I 
am  led  to  infer  that  this  portion  of  the  watery  waste  must  Iiave 


been  selected  as  a  sort  of  nursery  or  primary  school  for  the  junior 
members  of  the  sea  serpent  family. 

But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  story  of  the  Malay 
pirates.  One  Sunday,  when  wo  were  lying  becalmed  as  usual,  I 
had  gone  aloft  to  reeve  the  main  royal  studding  sail  gear,  and 
being  in  no  hurry  to  get  down  again,  as  the  watch  were  busy 
washing  deck — a  species  of  employment  to  which  I  had  a  decided 
aversion — I  seated  myself  upon  the  yard  to  watch  the  Eun  rise. 

I  had  been  upon  tlie  yard  about  half  an  hour,  wlien  my  eye,  which 
had  been  roving  about  the  horizon,  detected  something  in  the  dis- 
tance, that  looked  wonderfully  like  the  masts  of  a  proa,  and  in  a 
moment  I  saw  two  or  three  others  at  no  great  distance  from  it; 
the  hulls  of  the  proas  could  not  be  seen,  only  three  or  four  feet  of 
the  tops  of  the  masts  being  visible  above  the  horizon  ;  but  as  they 
seldom  exceed  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  they  could  not  have 
been  at  a  greater  distance  than  twc'lve  or  fifteen  miles.  Drawing 
a  long  breath,  I  sung  out,  "  Sail  ho  o-o  !"  spinning  out  the  hist 
word,  and  giving  it  as  many  shakes  and  flourishes  as  a  key  bugle. 

"  Where  away  is  the  sail  i"  inquired  the  mate. 

"One  dead  ahead,  and  one  about  two  points  on  each  bow; 
there's  three  of  'em,  sir." 

"  What  do  they  look  like  ?" 

"  Malay  proas,  sir,  as  much  as  anything." 

The  mate  dove  into  the  cabin,  and  quickly  re-appeared,  accom- 
panied by  the  captain,  whose  wardrobe  consisted  of  a  pair  of  Chi- 
nese slippers,  a  cotton  shirt,  and  a  spy-glass ;  jumping  into  the 
main  rigging,  he  ran  up  to  the  topsail  yard.  After  taking  a  good 
look  at  them  through  the  glass,  he  hailed  me : 

"  Stay  where  you  are,  Jack,  and  keep  your  eye  on  those  proas ; 
let  mc  know  at  once  if  they  seem  to  be  coming  toward  us." 

A  short  time  served  to  satisfy  us  that  they  were  not  only  ap- 
proaching us,  but  were  doing  so  very  rapidly ;  by  eight  o'clock 
they  could  be  seen  from  deck.  Three  proas  of  large  size,  crowded 
with  men,  were  being  propelled  towards  us  by  long,  heavy  oars, 
of  which  each  proa  carried  at  least  two  dozen  upon  a  side ;  and 
beyond  these,  with  their  mast  heads  just  visible  above  the  horizon, 
were  two  more. 

The  boats  approached  until  within  the  distance  of  a  mile,  when 
they  laid  upon  their  oars,  apparently  waiting  for  the  two  astern  to 
join  them.  In  the  meantime  we  had  not  been  idle ;  the  muskets 
and  cutlasses  were  distributed  to  the  men,  with  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  ammunition  ;  the  cannon  had  been  hoisted  up  to  the  top- 
gallant forecastle,  so  as  to  place  it  above  the  rails.  Thus  we  could 
fire  in  any  direction  except  astern ;  and  the  cook  had  his  coppers 
full  of  boiling  water,  to  throw  in  the  faces  of  any  who  might 
attempt  to  board. 

The  ship's  company  consisted  of  the  captain,  supercargo,  first 
and  second  mates,  and  twelve  men  before  the  mast,  with  the  cook 
and  steward,  eighteen  in  all.  Of  this  number,  eight  were  sta- 
tioned on  the  quarter  deck,  under  the  direction  of  the  captain  ;  as 
many  more  on  the  forecastle  to  work  the  gun,  the  chief  mate  act- 
ing as  gunner;  the  second  mate  was  stationed  in  the  main,  and 
myself  in  the  foretop,  each  of  us  armed  with  a  cutlass  and  mus- 
ket, to  act  as  sharpshooters,  to  pick  off  those  who  appeared  to  be 
the  leaders,  and  direct  the  attention  of  those  on  deck  to  any  attack 
which  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  make  while  they  were  engaged 
in  another  part  of  the  ship. 

-  While  these  arrangements  were  being  made  on  board  the  ship^ 
the  more  distant  boats  had  joined  those  we  had  first  seen,  and 
they  were  now  huddled  together  apparently  consulting  on  the  best 
mode  of  attack.  After  remaining  in  this  position  nearly  an  hour, 
they  separated  and  pulled  for  the  ship ;  one  of  the  boats  heading 
for  our  bow,  and  the  other  four  approaching  so  as  to  bring  two 
on  each  side  of  us,  wisely  judging  that  if  an  attack  was  made  at 
three  different  points  simultaneously,  our  crew  would  be  so  much 
divided,  that  but  a  feeble  resistance  could  be  made. 

The  boat  which  was  approaching  the  bows  of  the  ship  was  the 
larg^cst  of  the  five,  and  completely  crowded  with  men — most  fero- 
cious looking  monsters  they  were,  too,  all  of  them  naked,  or  nearly 
so,  armed  to  the  teeth  with  all  sorts  of  outlandish  weapons,  and, 
to  our  dismay,  we  perceived  that  some  few  of  them  had  firearms. 

As  they  came  within  range  of  the  gun,  the  mate  was  anxious  to 
try  to  disable  the  boat,  by  pitching  a  round  shot  into  her.  This 
the  captain  objected  to,  as  he  had  little  faith  in  the  mate's  skill  as 
a  gunner ;  he  was,  however,  persuaded  to  let  him  tiy.  The  gun 
was  accordingly  loaded,  and  the  mate  applied  the  match ;  but  the 
ball  passed  a  considerable  distance  over  the  proa,  and  stmck  the 
water  a  quarter  of  a  mile  astern.  The  only  effect  of  this  was  to 
increase  the  speed  of  the  approaching  boats,  the  Malays  yelling 
and  howling  like  evil  spirits. 

The  greatest  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  boat  com- 
ing towai'd  our  bows,  as  the  rigging  of  the  bowsprit  and  jib-boom 
gave  greater  opportunity  for  coming  on  board,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  ship.  The  mate,  somewhat  humbled  by  the  ill  effect 
of  his  first  attempt,  had  the  gun  loaded  half  way  to  the  muzzle 
with  grape  and  canister,  deciding  not  to  fire  until  the  proa  should 
be  directly  under  the  bowsprit,  and  the  Malays  in  the  act  of 
boarding. 

They  were  now  within  musket  shot,  and  the  men  were  witli 
difficulty  restrained  from  pouring  a  volley  at  them  ;  but  they  were 
positively  forbidden  to  fire  a  single  shot  until  the  cannon  had  done 
its  work,  as,  although  the  boat  might  be  completely  destroyed, 
there  would  still  remain  at  least  five  times  our  number  uninjured, 
and  having  no  chance  to  retreat,  they  would  fight  with  the  energy 
of  desperation — in  which  case,  a  loaded  musket  would  be  found 
much  more  convenient  than  one  which  had  been  discharged. 

Being  stationed  in  the  foretop  myself,  out  of  harm's  way,  I 
could,  of  course,  fire  as  much  as  I  pleased.  In  the  bow  of  the 
advancing  boat  was  a  wicked-looking  heathen,  of  colossal  propor- 
tions, who  appeared  to  be  the  leader.     Taking  deliberate  aim   at 


his  saffron-colored  face,  I  fired — and  missed  him;  the  shot  must 
Iiave  passed  vei"y  close,  however,  as  it  struck  the  head  of  one  of 
the  buw  oarsmen  very  nearly  in  a  range  with  his.  I  had  three 
shots  at  the  gigantic  rascal  before  the  boat  reached  the  end  of  the 
jibboom,  without  hitting  him ;  but  the  shots  were  not  thrown 
away,  each  one  taking  effect  upon  some  one  of  the  enemy,  as  I 
could  sec  by  the  wounded  man's  being  immediately  cast  overboard 
by  his  kind-hearted  comrades. 

As  the  boat  reached  the  martingale,  a  dozen  men  sprang  into 
the  rigging,  closely  followed  by  half  a  hundred  more  ;  among  the 
first  was  the  big  savage  at  whom  I  had  so  unsuccessfully  fired. 
He  was  directly  between  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  and  the  centre  of 
the  boat,  at  which  the  cannon  was  pointed  as  the  mate  applied  the 
match.  The  immense  charge  which  had  been  put  into  the  gun 
did  hoiTible  execution  at  such  a  short  distance  ;  for  the  boat  was 
blown  to  atoms,  and  at  least  half  the  men  in  her  must  have  been 
killed  ;  the  rest  were  floundering  about  in  the  water,  or  climbing 
up  the  rigging.  , 

Those  already  on  the  bowsprit  rushed  in  upon  the  forecastle, 
but  were  met  by  a  volley  of  musket  balls,  which  disabled  at  least 
half  of  them ;  before  the  men  had  time  to  reload,  those  who  had 
been  thrown  into  the  water  by  the  loss  of  their  boat  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  deck,  and  a  regular  hand-to-hand  fight  commenced, 
the  enemy  outnumbering  our  men  at  least  four  to  one. 

Two  or  three  times  we  succeeded  in  driving  them  out  upon  the 
bowsprit,  but  each  time  they  returned  with  redoubled  energy  ;  our 
men  were  getting  exhausted,  and  it  was  evident  they  could  not 
long  hold  out  against  such  odds ;  the  mate  and  carpenter,  who  had 
succeeded  in  loading  the  cannon  while  this  had  been  going  on, 
called  out  to  us  to  drive  them  out  once  more,  so  that  we  could 
clear  ourselves,  and  they  would  do  the  rest  for  them. 

One  discharge  of  the  cannon  while  they  were  huddled  together 
on  the  bowsprit  would  have  annihilated  them  ;  the  enemy  saw  this 
as  well  as  ourselves,  and  fought  with  terrible  energy.  Scarcely 
one  of  us  but  had  been  wounded  in  some  manner,  yet,  after  a 
severe  struggle,  we  succeeded  in  once  more  clearing  the  forecastle. 
Kushing  out  upon  the  bowsprit,  they  began  throwing  themselves 
into  the  water ;  the  gun  was  pointed  to  the  swai*m  hanging  to  and 
in  the  rigging,  and,  with  a  cheer,  the  mate  applied  the  match,  but 
in  the  hurry  and  confusion  he  had  forgotten  to  prick  the  cartridge 
— there  was  a  flash,  but  no  discharge  followed. 

Upon  seeing  this  failure,  the  savages  once  more  made  a  rush  for 
the  deck.  Our  only  hope  now  was  that  thoic  npoa  the  quarter 
deck  would  bs  able  to  corns  to  our  assistance  ;  W3  had  heard  the 
sounds  of  a  desperate  conflict  going  on  there,  but  had  been  too 
busily  engaged  to  know  how  mattei-s  stood  with  them.  All  hope 
for  aid  from  that  quarter  was  dispelled  upon  looking  aft ;  the  cap- 
tain, and  the  men  with  him,  were  flying  up  the  main  rigging,  and 
a  dense  cloud  of  Malays  pouring  over  the  rail.  The  captain  call- 
in"-  out  to  us  to  "  look  out  for  ourselves  forward,'*  we  made  a 
rush  for  the  forj  rigging,  and  in  an  instant  were  in  the  top. 

We  knew  that  position  would  be  safe  for  the  present,  as  but  few 
could  ascend  the  rigging  at  once;  they  made  the  attempt  to  dis- 
lodge us  several  times,  but  a  filalay  no  sooner  showed  his  head 
above  the  rim  of  the  top,  than  his  skull  was  broken  by  the  butt 
end  of  a  musket,  or  he  was  hurled  to  the  deck.  They  soon  gave 
up  this  attempt,  and  commenced  breaking  open  the  cabin  doors  ; 
but  this  also  was  a  rather  dangerous  undertaking,  as  a  bullet  from 
one  of  the  tops  laid  out  every  man  that  approached  them.  The 
deck  was  crowded  with  the  Malays,  and  eighteen  muskets,  which 
we  loaded  and  fired  in  rapid  succession,  made  deadly  havoc 
among  their  ranks. 

Our  greatest  fear  was  that,  finding  it  impossible  to  plunder  the 
ship,  they  would  set  her  on  fire.  An  idea  of  the  carpenter's,  how- 
ever, turned  the  tables  in  our  favor.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  gun  had  been  left  loaded  on  the  forecastle,  having  missed  fire  ; 
the  carpenter — a  brave,  stout,  si.x  foot  Swede — proposed  "thai, 
all  our  muskets  being  loaded,  he  would  slide  down  the  forestay, 
and  turn  the  gun  against  them — none  of  us  to  waste  a  shot  upon 
the  enemy,  except  those  who  would  attack  him,  while  engaged  in 
this  perilous  undertaking." 

Most  of  the  pirates  were  collected  aft  around  the  cabin  door  as 
he  slid  down  the  stay  ;  but  the  moment  he  stnick  the  deck,  they 
started  forward  with  a  yell.  We  held  our  fire  until  they  were  within 
a  few  feet  of  him,  when,  the  captain  giving  the  word,  wc  poured 
such  a  volley  into  the  foremost  ranks  as  completely  brought  them 
to  the  stand  ;  eighteen  of  those  nearest  the  gun  fell  pierced  with 
bullets,  those  next  falling  over  the  bodies  in  their  hcStc  to  reach 
the  o-un  before  it  was  fired.  This  momentary  check  was  enough 
for  the  carpenter;  before  they  recovered  from  their  consternation, 
the  roar  of  the  cannon  was  the  death  knell  of  at  least  one  tliird  of 
the  remainder — the  caimon,  which  had  been  loaded  witli  a  double 
charge  of  canister,  raked  the  deck  from  the  forecastle  to  the  taffeVul 
rail,  mowing  them  down  like  grass. 

When  the  smoke  cleared  away,  those  who  escaped  this  terrific 
discharge  were  desperately  clambering  over  tlie  sides,  and  tumbling 
into  their  boats.  We  hurried  on  deck  to  give  them  another  shot, 
but  fear  lending  strength,  they  pulled  away  from  us  so  rapidly, 
that  one  volley,  as  a  parting  salute,  was  all  that  we  could  do  for 
them. 

Fortunately  we  had  not  lost  a  man,  although  every  one  was 
more  or  less  cut  and  bruised  ;  and  the  next  day  getting  a  smart 
breeze,  it  soon  took  us  out  of  the  China  Sea,  that  being  the  last 
wc  saw  of  the  Malay  pirates  during  the  voyage. 


To  the  perfection  of  true  friendship,  it  is  necessary  ihat  there 
should  iie  one  particular  individual  selected  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, who  niav  be  considered  as  anotlier  self,  to  whom  wc  can 
unbosom  our  "most  serious  thoughts,  before  whom  wc  are  not 
ashamed  to  lay  open  our  weaknesses  and  foibles,  or,  in  the  ex- 
pressive phrase,  to  think  aloud. — Shcrulun. 
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KEWARK,  N.  J. 

Newark,  the  chief  city 
of  New  Jersey,  a  port 
of  entry,  and  capital  of 
Essex  Coanty,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  Passaic 
River,  about  nine  miles 
from  New  York,  by 
land,  and  forty-nine  from 
Trenton,  the  capital  of 
the  State.  It  is  hand- 
somely situated  on  an 
extensive  plain  extend- 
ing back  from  the  river 
to  a  hill  which  runs  par- 
allel therewith,  and  on 
which  arc  built  5ome  of 
the  handsomest  private 
residences  of  its  more 
wealthy  citizens.  The 
city  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  well  buiU,  "the  streets 
running  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  wide, 
mostly  level,  and  many 
of  them  paved.  There 
are  probably  few  cities 
in  the  United  States 
whose  growth  of  late 
years  has  been  so  rap- 
id, or  whose  prospects 
are  more  flattering  thin 
those  of  Newark.  Set- 
tled in  1666  by  emi- 
grants from  Connecti- 
cut, notwithstanding  its 
pleasant  location  and 
many  advantages,  it  at- 
tracted but  few  settlers 
to  its  precincts,  and  the 
growth  of  the  town  was 
slow  up  to  the  time  of 
the  revolution,  when  it 
had  but  one  thousand  in- 
habitants. The  pride  of  a  New  Englnnder  is  flattered  by  reflecting 
on  the  New  England  origin  of  this  fine  city.  Had  it  been  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  New  York,  the  learned  Knickerbocker 
would  doubtless  have  expatiated  in  terms  of  eloquent  indignation 
on  the  intrusiveness  of  the  Yankees  who  caused  so  much  anxiety 
and  trouble  to  the  renowned  Peter  Stuyvesant  and  the  worthy 
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hurghers  of  Manhattan, 
The  company  of  colo- 
nists came  from  the 
towns  of  Guilford,  Bran- 
ford,  Milford  and  New 
Haven,  and  comprised 
thirty  families,  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  com- 
mence an  enterprise  of 
the  kind  with  good 
chances  of  success.  A 
committee,  consisting  of 
Captain  Robert  Treat, 
John  Treat,  Jasper 
Crane  and  John  Curtis, 
authorized  to  select  and 
lay  out  the  township, 
had  preceded  them  and 
faithfully  executed  their 
trust.  Their  good  taste 
and  g,oodJtulgmcntwero 
evinced,  not  only  in  ihcir 
selection  of  a  locality, 
but  in  their  plan  of  the 
future  city.  The  Puri- 
tan settlers  stamped 
their  character  on  the 
town,  and  to  this  day 
the  people  display  many 
of  tne  best  characteris- 
tics of  the  race  from 
which  they  sprung. 
Their  ingenuity  and 
industry  are  worthy  of 
Connecticut.  Though 
enjoying  few  natural  fa- 
cilities for  extensive 
manufactories,  capital 
and  skill  have  supplied 
their  want,  and  within 
the  present  century  the 
employ  of  steam.  |.owe.* 
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has  largely  developed  their  industrial  resources. 
As  early  as  1676  the  townspeople  took  mea- 
sures to  hasten  the  advancement  of  the  place 
by  inviting  skilful  mechanics  to  settle  among 
them.  A  shoemaker  from  Elizabethtown  was 
allowed  to  join  them  "on  condition  of  his  sup- 
plying the  town  with 
shoes."  In  1698  the  first 
tannery  was  established 
here,  and  it  gave  rise  to 
several  extensive  estab- 
lishments. Other  man- 
ufactures were  introduced, 
and  it  now  has  almost  the 
monopoly  of  somekinds  of 
manufactures.  In  1810  its 
population  was  5984,  and 
in  1853,  50,000.  The  orig- 
inal settlers,  looking  f:ir 
into  the  future,  laid  out 
their  town  on  an  extensive 
scale,  the  advantages  of 
which  are  seen  at  the  pres- 
ent day  in  its  broad  and 
straight  streets  and  in  its 
large  and  commodious 
parks  and  parades.  Broad 
Street,  which  runs  nearly 
north  and  south,  is  a  very 
wide  and  beautiful  avenue. 
Market  Street,  another 
main  thoroughfare,  which 
crosses  Broad  Street  at 
right  angles,  is  also  a  broad  / 
and  handsome  street.  High  Street,  which  runs 
along  the  length  of  the  hill,will  in  time  be  one 
of  the  handsomest  streets  in  this  country ;  over- 
looking the  entire  city  at  its  feet,  it  affords  in- 
comparable building  sites,  many  of  which  are 
already  occupied  by  private  mansions  and  pub- 


lic buildings.  Newark, 
from  its  vicinity  to  New 
York,  and  the  facility  of 
its  communication  there- 
with, possesses  great  ad- 
vantages as  a  manufac- 
turing place,  and  has  an 
immense  amount  of  cap- 
ital invested  in  estab- 
lishments for  the  man- 
ufacturing of  carriages, 
harnesses  and  saddlery, 
boots  and  shoes,  leather, 
plated  ware,  chairs,  cab- 
inet ware,  coach  lace, 
jeweliy,  etc.  Great 
quantities  of  these  are 
manufactured  annually 
and  transported  to  the 
southern  States  and  for- 
eign countries.  The 
Passaic  River  is  naviga- 
ble for  sloops  and  steam- 
boats, and  the  New  Jer- 
sey Railroad  and  Morris 
Canal  afford  means  of 
transportation  to  an  im- 
mense amount  of  freight. 
Between  fifty  and  sixty 
trains  a  day  pass  over 
the  road  between  the 
city  and  New  Tork. 
Thip  ease  of  access  has 
induced  many  persons 
doing  business  in  the 
metropolis  to  take  up 
their  residence  in  New- 
ark and  its  vicinity,  and 
the  consequent  growth 
of  the  city  and  increase 
in  value  of  its  real  es- 
tate has  been  very  great 
within  the  past  few 
years.       The     railroad 
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company  have  three  depots  in  the  city,  one  at  the  foot  of  Centre 
Street,  another  at  Market  Streft,  and  another  at  the  foot  of  Chest- 
nut Street,  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  in  the  lower  sec- 
tion of  the  city.  Market  Street  depot  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
our  illustrations.  This  is  the  principal  one,  and  with  its  accom- 
panying buildings  occupies  a  considerable  space  of  ground.     The 

view  of  the  depot  is 
taken  from  the  plank 
read  to  New  York,  look- 
ing up  Market  Street. 
The  buildings  seen  in 
the  extreme  distance  are 
on  the  comer  of  Broad 
Street.  The  spire  in 
the  centre  of  the  picture 
is  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  completed  in 
1789.  The  first  church 
built  in  Newark  was 
erected  on  Broad  Street,  ' 
opposite  this  one,  and 
was  a  frame  building, 
twenty-six  feet  wide  and 
thirty- four  feet  long. 
Rev.  Abm.  Pierson  was 
the  first  pastor.  He  was 
siiid  to  have  been  "es- 
pecially ordained "  in 
Newark,  South  Britain, 
and  to  have  named  this 
place  after  that  of  his 
ordination.  The  spire 
on  the  right  is  the  Cen- 
tral Methodist  Episco- 
pal church,  and  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  the 
city.  Newark  may  with 
justice  claim  the  title  of 
"  City  of  Churches," 
having  within  its  pre- 
cincts lifiy-threc  places 
of  public  worship,  or 
one  for  every  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty  inhab- 
itants. Passing  up  Mar- 
ket Street  the  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile,  we 
reach  Broad  Street,  the 
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main  thoroughfare  of 
the  city,  and  here,  ^vith- 
in  a  circle  of  half  a  mile 
in  diameter,  the  princi- 
pal retail  trade  of  the 
place  is  done.  Turning 
up  Broad  Street  a  short 
distance  and  looking 
south,  we  have  the  view 
represented  in  the  sec- 
ond large  engraving. 
Looking  along  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  street, 
the  open  space  near  the 
flag-staff  is  the  site  of 
the  tirst  church  in  New- 
ark and  the  old  burnng- 
ground,  which  is  still  an 
open  lot,  with  many  of 
the  ancient  head  stones 
yet  standing.  The  flag- 
staff indicates  the  loca- 
tion of  Stewart's  Hotel, 
kept  by  Captain  E.  Stew- 
nrt,  a  man  as  widely 
known  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  as  any  other 
man  within  its  bounda- 
ries. Not  to  know  "  the 
cap'n  "  is  to  be  ignorant 
indeed.  Beyond  the 
captain's,  and  beneath 
the  flag,  the  building 
with  the  heai'y  cornice 
is  the  City  Hotel,  and 
above  that  is  the  spire  of 
the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church.  Still  far'ther  to 
the  left,  and  in  the  ex- 
treme distance,  is  the 
spire  of  Grace  Church. 
The  spire  over  the  cor- 
ner of  Market  Street,  on 
the    left,    is    the    Pirst 
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Presbyterian  Chnrch, 
now  undergoing  exten- 
sive alterations.  About 
one  fourth  cf  a  mile  in 
an  opposite  direction,  on 
Broad  Street,  is  situated 
the  new  market  house, 
erected  within  a  year  or 
two  past,  and  depicted  in 
our  fourth  large  engrav- 
ing. This  bnilding,  the 
tower  of  which  is  only 
seen  in  the  picture,  is 
about  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred feet  long  by  about 
twenty  feet  wide,  and 
stands  above  the  Morris 
Canal,  which  here  cross- 
es under  the  street,  from 
a  point  near  where  the 
hay  cart  is  seen,  to  the 
market  house.  The 
tower  is  used  as  a  look- 
out, and  contains  the 
heaviest  bell  in  the  city, 
which  is  rung  in  case  of 
an  alarm  of  fire.  The 
buitding  next  beyond 
the  market  house  is  the 
Park  House,  one  of  the 
first  class  hotels  of  the 
place.  Park  Place  is 
next  seen,  receding  into 
the  picture,  and  in  the 
distance  the  careful  ob- 
server will  note  the  cars 
of  the  Morris  &  Essex 
Kailroad,  passing  down 
Centre  Street  to  unite 
with  the  New  Jersey 
Railroad  at  Centre  St. 
depot.    This  part  of  the 
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city  reminds  one  very  torcibly  of  New  Haven.  The  immense  elm 
trees,  uniting  their  foliage  above  the  street,  the  park  and  the 
church  therein,  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  counterpart  of  a  portion 
of  the  "  City  of  Elms."  Along  Park  Place,  and  beyond  and 
around  the  park,  are  situated  some  of  the  aristocratic  mansions 
of  the  wealthier  citizens  of  the  city.  The  park  is  used  as  a  mil- 
itary parade  ground  on  public  occasions.  Returning  to  the  cor- 
ner of  Broad  and'Market  Streets,  and  turning  into  the  latter  on 
the  right,  we  come  to  the  library  building,  seen  in  our  second 
small  picture.  The  Newark  Library  Association  was  organized 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1846.  Its  object  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  circulating  library  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of 
Newark  generally.  The  foundation  of  the  association  is  a  joint 
stock,  the  shares  of  which  are  twenty-five  dollars  each.  The 
original  number  of  shares  was  six  hundred,  which  were  subse- 
quently increased  to  seven  hundred  thirty-two.  The  library  ed- 
ifice is  composed  of  two  distinct  buildings,  connected  in  the  dif- 
ferent stories  by  passage  ways.  The  front  building  is  fifty-one 
feet  square,  and  is  of  chiselled  stone  taken  from  the  quarries  in 
the  vicinity.  The  first  story  is  occupied  by  the  post-office  and 
stores,  the  second  by  the  library  rooms,  and  the  third  floor  by  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  The  rear  building  is  fifty  one 
feet  by  sixty-five.  The  first  floor  is  occupied  as  a  lecture-room, 
which  is  sufficiently  large  to  seat  comfortably  seven  hundred  per- 
sons. The  second  floor  is  divided  into  five  rooms,  one  of  which, 
covering  some  thirty-one  by  fifty-one  feet,  is  occupied  by  the  New 
Jersey  Natural  History  Society,  and  the  others  as  studios  for  ar- 
tists. The  library  numbers  about  five  thousand  volumes,  and  is 
enjoyed  by  about  one  thousand  individuals.  The  number  of  vol- 
umes drawn  per  month  is  about  two  thonsand.  .Its  annual  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  arc  about  three  thousand  dollars.  Passing 
on  up  Market  Street,  the  next  object  of  interest  is  the  court  house. 
It  is  occupied  by  the  various  county  courts  and  the  county  officers. 
About  one  fourth  of  a  mile  northward  of  the  court-house,  the 
Morris  Canal  crosses  the  hill  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane,  rep- 
resented in  one  of  the  small  illustrations.  The  level  of  the  wa- 
ter at  the  top  is  about  seventy  feet  above  that  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  this  distance  is  overcome  by  means  of  cars  which  de- 
scend into  the  basin  a  sufficient  depth  to  allow  of  the  boats  being 
floated  into  them,  where  they  are  secured,  and  are  drawn  up  by 
a  wire  cable  passing  over  the  drum  of  a  stationary  engine  in  the 


building  seen  near  the 
top  of  the  picture  on  the 
left.  The  building  on 
the  right  are  portions  of 
Horace  Day's  India  rub- 
ber factory.  As  spec- 
imens of  the  church  ar- 
chitecture of  Newark, 
we  have  selected  two  of 
the  more  prominent  ones 
as  examples  of  the  taste 
and  liberality  of  the  con- 
gregations of  Newark 
and  the  skill  of  her  ar- 
chitects. The  first  is 
the  High  Street  Presby- 
terian Church,  on  the 
comer  of  High  and  Hill 
Streets,  of  which  Rev. 
D.  W.  Poor  is  pastor. 
It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
"Welch,  of  Newark,  and 
reflects  great  credit  upon 
all  connected  with  its 
erection — architect  and 
builders,  as  well  as  the 
congregation,  whose  mu- 
nificent expenditure  has 
adorned  the  city  with 
one  of  its  richest  orna- 
ments. The  other  is 
Grace  Church,  Puseyite, 
situated  on  the  corner  of 
Broad  and  Walnnt 
Streets,  which  is  also  a 
handsome  structure,  ia 
the  English  cmeiform 
style.  Both  of  these 
structures,  and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  the  market 
and  court-house,  are  con- 
structed of  a  red  sand- 
stone, from  quarries  in 
the    immediate  vicinity 
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of  Newark.  Taken  al- 
together, Newark  is  a 
delightful  place,  and 
one  which  no  tourist  who 
is  passing  a  few  days  in 
New  York  should  fail  to 
visit.  Our  engravings 
show  that  it  possesses 
many  fine  specimens  of 
architecture,  which  am- 
ply repay  examination, 
and  the  streets  give  a 
forcible  idea  of  the  ac- 
tivity and  thrift  of  the 
city.  It  is  a  very  agree- 
able residence  for  those 
who  do  business  in  New 
York,  and  are  anxious  to 
retire  at  night  from  the 
ceaseless  whirl  and  tu- 
mult of  that  brilliant 
Babel,  without  plunging 
into  an  utter  wilderness. 
The  contrast  is  not  too 
abrupt,  and  yet  sufficient 
to  afiord  relief.  No  city 
is  better  provided  than 
New  York  wiih  the 
means  of  indulging  such 
tastes,  and  they  are  lib- 
erally employed.  The 
shores  of  East  and  North 
Rivers,  and  L^ng  and 
Statcn  L^lands,  are  cov- 
ered for  miles  with  vil- 
las, settlements,  villages, 
and  towns,  which  spring 
from  a  desire  of  the 
Goihaniites  to  enjoy  a 
little  elbow  room,  which 
is  hcconjini:  scarce  in  the 
London  uf  America. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 

BY  MATDSm  U.   BALLOO. 

Fair  city  of  the  dreamy  East, 

Proud  daughter  of  tho  sea, 
With  thy-tbous^nd  mosquea  and  minarets, 

VTe  dip  our  pen  to  thee. 

Though  four- and- 1 won  ty  times  besieged, 

The  foes  have  pressed  thy  walls. 
The  crescent  still  in  crimson  fi;ld 

Floats  o'er  thy  princely  halls. 

Ae  poarU  about  a  diamond  set, 

Its  beauties  to  adorn, 
So,  stretching  by  thy  emerald  biUfi, 

Sparkles  the  Golden  Horn. 

The  Bosphorus  and  Marmora's  sea 

Both  lave  thy  classic  shore; 
And  muezzin  from  minaret 

Shouts  as  in  days  of  yore. 

Spices  and  perfumes,  rich  and  rare, 

By  camels  from  afar, 
With  Qnest  fruits,  profusely  crowd 

Each  Mussulman's  bazaar. 

And  hfnna  dye,  and  incen5c  wood, 

With  gum  from  Palestine, 
And — lenient  may  the  Prophet  bc^ 

Rich  jars  of  Persian  wine! 

How  oriental  is  each  scene 

That  sweeps  thy  shores  along, 
The  gilt  caique,  the  opium' ship, 

The  Turkish  boatman's  song! 

Fair  city  of  the  dreamy  East, 

Proud  daughter  of  the  sea! 
From  very  childhood  we  have  dreamed 

Of  romance  and  of  thee, 

<    »•—  > 

[Translated  from  the  French  expressly  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

SKETCHES  OF  FINLAND. 

Finland  is  no  longer  subjected  to  three  crowns,  which  are,  or 
rather  were,  the  amis  of  Sweden.  It  now  belongs  to  Kussia. 
The  definitive  annexation  of  this  little  country  to  the  vast  Rus- 
sian empire  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 
When  we  make  use  of  the  term  "little  country,"  we  mean  small 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  for  Finland,  stretch- 
ing from  the  gulf  which  has  taken  the  name  of  the  province,  as 
far  as  and  beyond  that  of  Bothnia,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  60th 
to  the  66th  degree  of  north  latitude,  with  a  breadth  at  least  pro- 
portional, as  a  territory  equals  three-fifths  or  two-thirds  of 
France.  It  is  a  country  covered  with  lakes  and  stunted  forests, 
which  are  to  those  of  Russia  what  the  Finnish  race,  pale,  small 
and  fair,  are  to  the  vigorous  types  of  that  Sclavic  race  which 
founded  the  Russian  empire.  This  Finnish  population,  com- 
pressed between  two  powerful  neighbors,  was,  like  all  mild,  un- 
warlike  and  scanty  nations,  predestined  to  be  subjected  to  foreign 
rule.  The  ascendency  which  the  Swedes  first  obtained  over  thera 
declined  with  the  star  of  this  warlike  power,  and  the  scale  of  the 
balance,  inclining,  since  Pultawa,  towards  St.  Petersburg,  has 
finally  bestowed  this  estray  of  Sweden  in  full  proprietorship  on 
the  heirs  of  Peter  the  Great. 

Contrary  to  what  happens  to  mature  nations,  capable  of  self- 
government,  whom  an  accident  or  the  caprice  of  politics  has 
transferred  to  a  foreign  sovereign,  the  annexation  of  Finland  to 
Russia  seems  to  have  been  a  benefit  to  this  province.  The  pow- 
erful czars  have  enjoyed  their  recent  acquisition  with  moderation. 
Finland  is  governed  in  virtue  of  her  own  laws.  The  government 
is  administered  by  a  secretary  of  state  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  a 
governor-general  who  resides  at  Ilelsingibrs,  the  capital.  He 
rules  the  grand  duchy  with  the  aid  of  the  senate  of  Finland. 
The  local  laws  and  customs,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
inhabitants,  have  all  their  due  weight  in  the  management  of  the 
province. 

The  governor-general  is  specially  charged  to  encourage  the 
progressive  development  of  agriculture,  the  first  duty  of  a  good 
government,  and  ihis  essential  part  of  the  plan  traced  out  by  the 
court  of  Russia  for  the  administration  of  the  grand  duchy,  seems 
to  have  been  most  successfully  executed,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
vast  progress  noted  within  a  very  short  time  in  the  movement  of 
navigation  and  exchanges.  It  is  particularly  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  that  this  increase  has  been  manifested.  Only 
to  cite  a  few  facts,  in  1830,  the  number  of  pine  planks  exported 
from  Viborg  to  other  countries  was  only  32,352  dozens  ;  in  1838 
it  had  risen  to  114,736.  In  1828,  in  all  the  ports  of  Finland, 
there  were  only  250  merchant  vessels,  manned  by  2306  sailors. 
These  figures  doubled  nearly  in  the  space  of  thirteen  years;  in 
1841,  there  were  458  vessels,  5200  sailors;  in  1846,  579  vessels 
and  6890  sailors.  And  on  the  first  of  January,  1850,  the  total 
number  of  vessels  had  increased  to  998,  and  that  of  seamen  to 
12,100.  This  tnily  astonishing  increase  of  the  Finland  marine 
will  not  stop  here  ;  a  recent  decree  has  just  created  a  school  of 
navigation  for  the  mercantile  marine  at  Hclsingfors,  an  institu- 
tion which,  if  the  future  can  bo  predicted  from  the  past,  cannot 
fail  to  he  productive.  The  present  war,  however,  threatens  to 
check  the  advance  of  this  territory. 

No  less  paternal  measures  secure  the  support  of  the  poor. 
Each  parish  is  obliged  by  law,  to  maintain  its  paupers,  and  their 
superintendence  is  committed  to  the  pastor.  Beside  this  great 
communal  aid,  the  principal  towns  of  the  grand  duchy  possess 
special  benevolent  establishments,  such  as  hospitals,  free  schools, 
workhouses  for  voluntary  or  compulsory  labor,  according  to  tlie 


condition  and  character  of  the  persons  admitted.  At  Hclsingfors 
there  is  a  special  scliool  for  the  professional  education  of  poor 
boys,  and  one  for  girls,  where  they  are  taught  the  usual  female 
employments.  Fifteen  large  granaries  to  preserve  corn  for  time 
of  need,  arc  established  in  the  country.  The}""  contain  twenty 
thousand  tons  of  rye.  These  supplies  are  sold  at  fixed  and  mod- 
erate prices,  and  sen^  to  support  the  necessitous  or  supply  them 
with  seed.  Each  parish,  moreover,  has  its  granary,  and  delivers 
grain  at  a  reduced  price  ;  but  in  years  of  famine,  they  do  not  stop 
here,  but  more  than  onco  gratuitous  distributions  of  above  two 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  barley,  rye  or  wheat,  have  been  made 
to  the  poor,  besides  considerable  sums  in  paper  or  silver  roubles. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  climate,  Finland  produces, 
in  an  average  year,  more  than  three  million  tons  of  grain  of  all 
kinds,  rye,  wheat,  barley  and  oats.  Vegetables  are  also  cultivated 
on  a  large  scale,  particularly  potatoes,  turnips,  peas  and  cabbages. 
Flax  is  produced  at  the  south,  hemp  in  the  northern  districts,  and 
hops  in  Nyland.  Tobacco  is  also  cultivated,  but  in  small  parcels 
and  only  for  the  personal  use  of  the  peasants. 

To  these  natural  productions,  Finland,  in  the  list  of  its  wealth, 
adds  the  spontaneous  j)roduets  of  its  forests,  those  of  its  mines, 
which  yield  such  excellent  and  abundant  iron  ore,  its  quarries  of 
marble  and  granite,  which  furnish  the  gigantic  blocks  for  the 
monuments  and  palaces  of  the  imperial  city.  In  1838,  they  had 
twenty-two  cloth  factories,  four  wool  and  cotton  mills,  four  soap 
factories,  four  manufactories  of  sail  and  packing  cloth,  three  of 
tobacco,  three  tanneries  and  two  color  factories. 

Prince  Emanuel  Galitzin,  a  Russian  nobleman  and  an  agreeable 
writer,  has  published  the  best  account  of  this  country  extant,  in 
a  work  of  two  volumes.  In  traversing  the  country,  he  found  a 
degree  of  conifoTt  and  prosperity  not  often  to  be  met  with  in 
more  favored  latitudes  of  Europe.  The  plan  of  travel  he  marked 
out  for  himself  was  to  reach  Tornco,  the  extreme  point  of  Fin- 
land, at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  following  the  west- 
em  shore  of  Lake  Ladoga  as  far  as  Scrdobol,  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  this  immense  lake  ;  then,  cutting  Finland  transversely, 
in  a  north-eastern  direction,  to  reach  Weaborg,  and  lastly,  the 
Herculean  columns  of  his  expedition,  Toraeo,  where  Lapland  be- 
gins and  the  last  vestiges  of  civilization  are  obliterated. 

The  noble  traveller,  sometimes  in  a  tarantass  {a  four-wheeled 
carriage),  sometimes  in  a  boat,  over  lakes,  river?  and  rapids,  fol- 
lowed this  itinerary  course  from  point  to  point,  and  through 
many  incidents  and  even  dangers,  and  returned  to  the  southeast, 
ikirting  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  as  far  as  Viborg. 
On  his  way  he  saw  the  greater  part  of  the  principal  towns,  and 
all  the  most  remarkable  curiosities  of  the  country.  He  saw  Tor- 
neo,  the  winter  quarters,  the  Nice  of  the  Laplanders,  who  come 
to  seek  here,  in  what  they  call  a  milder  climate,  food  for  them- 
selves and  their  reindeers.  A  mild  climate,  indeed  !  The  snow 
never  falls  deeper  than  the  eaves  of  the  houses,  so  that  the  may- 
or of  this  pleasant  city,  after  having  made  a  visit  in  the  neigh- 
borhood one  day,  had  to  clamber  over  the  roof  of  his  house  and 
get  in  at  the  garret  window.  The  prince  went  further  yet — he 
went  to  Alcula,  tivelve  or  fifteen  leagues  further  north,  to  see 
some  very  remarkable  and  very  inaccessible  grottoes. 

Among  very  interesting  places,  he  speaks  of  the  quarries  of 
Ruskiada,  not  far  from  Serdobol,  and  but  a  short  distance  from 
Lake  Ladoga.  They  present  a  vast  quadrangular  enclosure, 
whose  marble  walls  are  forty  two  feet  in  height.  This  space  is 
the  result  of  the  active  working  of  the  quarry  for  more  than  a 
century.  Although  these  white  walls  are  generally  perpendic- 
ular, they  offer  a  thousand  inequalities  to  the  eye  ;  here,  enormous 
masses  of  marble  jut  boldly  out ;  there,  you  behold  yawning  cav- 
ities so  deep  that  the  eye  cannot  penetrate  to  their  interior.  Seen 
from  a  distance,  the  blocks  appear  white ;  but  on  a  close  exam- 
ination you  perceive  they  are  of  a  grayish  tint.  Subjected  to 
the  polishing  process,  they  assume  even  a  deep  gray  tint.  This 
quarry  furnishes  most  of  the  materials  for  the  great  palaces  and 
public  buildings  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  state  ensures  a  con- 
tractor for  a  certain  number  of  years,  who  agrees  to  deliver  to  it, 
at  a  certain  price  per  cubic  foot,  the  quantity  required.  Work- 
men and  engineers  arc  all  in  the  employ  of  the  contractor ;  the 
state  contents  itself  with  maintaining  an  inspector  on  the  spot. 
Near  Rudiaka  there  is  another  quarry  of  green  marble,  of  which 
a  fine  specimen  has  been  wrought  out  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  is  the  following.  The  river 
Kaiana  forms  two  great  cataracts,  one  above  and  the  other  below 
the  town  of  the  same  name.  The  first  is  called  Koiwokowski — 
it  is  extremely  important.  Many  large  granite  boulders  divide 
the  current  in  a  way  to  form  as  many  principal  cascades,  wliich, 
although  distinct,  unite  their  waters.  An  infinity  of  smaller  falls 
cross  each  other  in  the  midst  of  the  larger,  and  in  their  collision 
make  the  water  of  the  Kaiana  boil  amid  torrents  of  foam  to  a 
great  distance  from  the  cascade. 

Another  noted  cataract  is  that  called  the  .^rama,  which,  in 
the  language  of  tlie  Finns,  means  grandmother.  It  is  not  so 
high  as  that  of  Koiwokowski,  but  beai*s  away  tlic  palm  from  the 
latter  by  the  frightful  whirlpools  which  the  toiTcnt  produces  in  its 
furious  course.  In  many  places  the  water,  hurled  by  interrupted 
cascades,  is  engulfed  in  deep  cavities,  whence  it  spouts  forth  in 
jets  which  resemble  artificial  fountains.  It  is  overlooked  by  an 
island  connected  with  the  two  banks  of  the  river  by  a  bridge.  On 
this  island  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  strong  castle,  formerly 
called  Kaianaborg,  and  constructed  in  1560,  by  Count  Broghe', 
who  fanned  the  province  of  Kaiana.  This  castle  was  at  a  later 
period  the  state  prison.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  captives  con- 
fined there  was  the  learned  John  Messcnius,  who  passed  twenty 
years  in  it  for  having  taken  part  against  Gustavus  Adolphus  in 
favor  of  King  Sigismund.  Messcnius  bore  adversity  like  a  phi- 
losopher, and  while  in  prison  composed  his  great  work  Scandia 


llliistrata,  which  was  published  in  Stockholm,  in  fourteen  folio 
volumes.  After  the  death  of  King  Gustavus  Adolphus,  his  suc- 
cessor earned  his  clemency  to  the  learned  prisoner  so  far  as  to 
transfer  his  residence  to  the  castle  of  Weaborg,  where  he  died, 
still  a  captive.  The  castlo  of  Kaianaborg  has  lately  been  almost 
demolished,  to  build  a  bridge.  From  the  top  of  these  ruins  you 
enjoy  a  simultaneous  view  of  the  two  cataracts,  the  town  of 
Kaiana  and  a  splendid  landscape. 

Such  are  some  of  the  striking  fec^turcs  of  a  country  little  visit- 
ed by  tourists,  but  which  is  rich  in  peculiar  characteristics,  well 
deserving  the  attention  and  study  of  intelligent  observers. 


"  HOME,  SWEET  HOME." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Mercury,  writing 
of  John  Howard  Payne,  relates  the  following  interesting  anec- 
dote ;  "  The  melody,"  remarked  Mr.  Payne,  "  is  not  original  with 
me,  notwithstanding  I  have  introduced  it,  almost  as  such,  into 
my  opera  of  '  Clari,  or  the  Maid  of  Milan,'  To  be  candid  with 
you,"  he  continued,  *'  I  first  heard  the  melody  in  Italy.  One 
beautiful  morning,  as  I  was  strolling  along  amidst  some  rural 
scenery,  thinking  over  a  befitting  lyric  for  the  heroine  of  my 
piece,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  sweet  natural  voice  of  a 
young  maiden,  or  what  you  might  properly  term,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  a  rustic  or  village  beauty.  She  was  carrying  a 
flower  basket  upon  her  head,  and  trilled  "out  the  notes  of  her  song 
deliciously,  with  all  the  naive  simplicity  ever  attendant  upon 
beauty  and  innocence.  The  melody  caught  my  fancy,  and  I 
kindly  accosted  her,  desiring  its  repetition,  until  I  had  entirely 
dotted  down  in  my  note  book  the  song,  to  which  I  afterwards 
added  the  words  of  '  Home,  Sweet  Home.'  Such,  my  dear  sir," 
he  continued,  "is  the  history  of  that  production,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  few,  ay,  but  few  persons  indeed,  have  known  less  the 
comforts  and  endearments  of  home  than  your  4iumble  servant, 
whose  lot  it  has  been  to  wander  almost  like  Noah's  dove,  without 
finding  scarcely  a  resting-place  for  the  sole  of  his  foot." 


NOTICES  OF  TiEW  PUBLICATIOTfS. 

Tde  9T0Br  OF  THE  PEASANT  Bov  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Hesry  Mathew.  Ulufltra- 
ted.  New  York:  Harpi;r  &  Brothers.  1855.  ISmo.  pp.  500. 
This  interestiog  .story  is  founded  on  the  life  of  Ferguson,  the  shepherd 
astronomer,  whose  career  waa  iu  itself  a  romance.  The  author  says  that 
"  while  peeking  to  impress  bojs,  after  leavintr  school,  with  a  love  of  natural 
philosophy,  he  hag  striven  to  impress  them  also  mth  a  sense  of  Eome  of  the 
tugher  truths,  that  lie  beyond  the  science  of  mere  '  physics !'  "  The  work  will 
undoubtedly  accomplish  all  that  the  author  aims  at.  It  ptands  far  in  advance 
of  any  work  written  for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  youth  that  we 
have  seen  for  a  long  time.   For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co.,  and  Burnham  Brothers. 

A  Long  Look  Ahead  :  or,  Tiie  First  SCroke  and  the  Last.    By  A  S.  BoE.  New 

York:  J.  C.Derby.    1855-    12mo.    pp.  i41. 

A  very  clever  story  of  American  life  and  manners,  with  a  eufflciently  inter- 
esting plot,  and  portraitures  evidently  drawn  from  the  life.  We  like  it  for  its 
simplicity;  it  affords  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  "spasms"  of  a  certain 
school,  if  that  can  be  called  a  hchool  wherein  nothing  ia  learned  and  nothing 
taught.     For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  Sc  Co. 

CoiLDT  Haeold's  PiLGRiMAGi:.   Boston :  Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co.  1855.  12mo. 

pp.  235. 

This  edition  of  Lord  Byron's  work  is  a  reprint  of  Moore's,  and  contains  all 
the  historical  notes,  which  are  ample  and  interesting  of  themselves.  There 
are  many  persons  who  read  nothing  of  Byron  hut  the  "'  Childe ;"  and  to  such, 
this  portable  volume  will  be  quite  acceptable. 

New  Music. — Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washington  Street,  has  just  published 
"  Merry  is  the  Greenwood."  a  cavatina — words  by  C.  Jeffreys,  music  by 
Stephen  Glover;  '"  Mezza-notte,"  vnth  English  and  Itahan  words — music  by 
Harrison  Millard ;  and  the  "  Golden  Legend  Polka,"  composed  by  C.  B.  Kinne. 

The  Moral  Probe.    Sy  L.  Carroll  Judson.    Philadelphia:  Moss  &  Brother. 

1855.    12mo.    pp.  336. 

A  scries  of  metaphysical  essays  written  with  great  vigor,  and  reminding  us 
occasionally,  of  Uazlitt.  The  author  tells  us  his  object  is  to  '■  probe  the  fes- 
tering wounds  of  human  nature,  and  point  the  afflicted  patient  to  a  healing 
remedy."  At  the  time  of  its  publication,  it  met  with  great  success,  and  a 
new  edition  was  imperatively  called  for.     For  sale  by  Itedding  &  Co. 

The  Gardener's  Text-Book.  By  Peter  Adam  ScaENCK.  Illustrated.  Bos- 
ton: John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.    1855-    18mo.    pp.  306. 

A  practical  work,  containing  intelligible  directions  for  managing  a  kitcbeo- 
garden,  showing  how  to  cultivate  vegetables  and  medicinal  herbS;  and  ex- 
plaining their  use.  The  author  is  a  practical  gardener,  and  he  writes  with 
the  clearness  and  force  of  Oobbett.    An  invaluable  manual  for  beginners. 

Modern'  Agitators.     By  David  W.  Bartlett.    New  York:  Miller,  Orton  & 

Mulligan.    1855.     12ino.    pp.  396. 

A  volume  of  vividly  sketched  pen  portraits  of  such  noted  personages  as  N. 
P.  Rogers,  Theodore  Parker,  Frederick  Douglas,  Harriet  Boecher  Stowe,  Elihu 
Burritt,  Horace  Greeley  and  company.  All  of  the  characters  have  warm 
friends  and  deadly  enemies;  but  few  of  the  latter  will  be  unwilling  to  leara 
what  they  can  of  persons  who  live  ao  much  in  the  public  eye. 

HisTOiRE  DE5  Etat3-Uni3.     Par  0.  BARBAROU.X  et  T.  Seros.    Philadelphia: 

Moss  &  Brother.     18mo.    pp,  360. 

This  [is  a  history  of  our  country,  written  in  French  for  the  use  of  schools. 
So  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  it  appears  to  he  impartially  written,  and  en- 
tirely free  from  parbizan  prejudice.  The  questions  are  in  English.  For  sale 
by  Redding  &  Co. 

BosiNA  Meadows. — This  piece,  dramatized  by  C.  H.  Saunders  from  English's 
novel  of  the  same  name,  is  among  the  late  dramas  issued  by  \V.  V.  Spencer, 
128  Washington  Street. 

The  Whist  Player's  Hand-Book.     Philadelphia:  Isaac  N.  Mosa.    1844. 

Avery  npnt  and  comprehensive  volume,  containing  all  the  old  and  new 
maxims  relating  to  the  game  of  Whist,  and  citations  of  the  best  authorities. 
For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co, 

The  Mamifacture  of  Steel.  By  Frederic  Overman  Illustrated.  Philadel- 
phia: Moss  &  Brother.    1851.     ISmo.    pp.226. 

This  work  is,  what  it  profeflsca  to  be,  a  hand-book  for  blacksmiths  and  work 
ers  in  steel  and  iron— wagon  makers,  die  sinkers,  cutlers,  etc.  The  author  is 
a  practical  mining  engineer,  and  has  already  written  works  on  manufactures 
which  have  established  his  reputation.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

The  Odd  Fellow's  Pocket  Manual.    By  James  L.  Kidgelt,  Grand  Secretary 

of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States,  and  Paschal  Donaldson,  Past  D. 

D.,  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Northern  New  York.    Illustrated. 

Philadelphia:  Moss  &  Brother.    1863.    18mo.    pp.  304. 

This  work  will  be  sought  after  by  persons  in  and  out  of  the  order  of  Odd 
Fellows.  The  authors  are  men  of  authority  in  the  association,  and  have  re- 
vealed "all  that  it  is  proper  to  tell."  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Brethren  of  the 
Order — a  numerous  fraternity.     For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Thinks  I  TO  Myself.    Philadelphia :  Moss  &  Brother.    1854.    ISmo.    pp.234. 
It  is  many  years  since  we  first  read  this  "  serio-ludicro,  tragico-comico  tale." 
In  a  very  quaint  form,  it  tells  a  very  plejisant  story — quite  too  good  to  be 
suffered  to  be  out  of  print.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Uo. 

A  Lexicon  of  Free  Masonry.  By  Aldert  G.  Macket,  M  D.  With  Portraitof 
the  Author.  Philadelphia:  Moss  &  Brother.  1855.  12mo.  pp.524. 
The  author  of  this  work  fills  several  distinguished  offices  in  the  fraternity  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  the  book  has  already  received  an  extensive  patronage. 
"  It  is  intended  to  furnish,"  says  Dr.  Mackey,  ''  a  definition  of  all  the  terms 
peculiar  to  our  order,  an  explanation  of  the  symbols  with  which  it  abounds,  a 
record  of  its  numerous  histories  and  traditions,  iind  an  illustration  of  the  vari- 
ous points  of  difficulty  which  are  continually  embarrassing  the  Masonic  stu- 
dent." The  book  is  got  up  in  a  very  elegant  atyle,  and  evidently  fulfils  the 
promise  of  the  title-page.     For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Moulder  and  FonNDEB's  Pocket  Guide.  By  Frederick  Overman.  Forty-Two 
Wood  Engravings.  Philadelphia :  Moss  &  Brother,  1854.  18mo.  pp.251. 
This  volume  ia  a  complete  guide  to  moulding  iron,  bronze,  brass  and  other 

nictiils,  and  being  the  work  of  a  practical  engineer,  is  perfectly  reliable.     We 

know  of  no  other  work  reprinted  here  which  treats  of  the  same  subjects.    For 

sale  by  Reddiiig  &  Co. 
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TItlKITY  COLLEGE,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

The  engraving  on  page  236  represents  the  three  college  build- 
ings of  this  flourishing  institution,  as  they  appear  above  the  beau- 
tiful shrubbery^  and  ornamental  trees  ^vith  which  they  arc  sur- 
rounded. Tbey  occupy  a  sufficiently  commanding  eminence, 
looking  do-mi  on  one  side  on  the  city  of  Hartford,  in  the  suburbs 
of  which  they  are  located,  and  on  the  other,  on  the  Little  Uiver, 
a  branch  of  the  Connecticut,  and  the  western  boundary  of  the 
college  estate.  The  control  of  the  academic  society  is  vested  in 
a  corporation,  known  as  the  trHstecs  of  Trinity  College,  and  the 
Rev.  John  Williams,  D.  D.,  is  the  chancellor  at  the  present 
time.  The  present  title  was  substituted  for  that  of  Wash- 
ington College,  in  1S45.  The  corporation  consists  of  twenty-four 
trustees,  who  must  bo  residents  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  The 
House  of  Convocation,  the  other  branch  of  the  Senatus  Academi- 
cus,  consists  of  the  fellows  and  professors  of  Trinity  College. 
They  consult  and  advice  for  the  good  of  the  college,  nominate  the 
junior  fellows  and  all  candidates  for  admission  in  eiindem  ;  make 
laws  for  their  own  regulation,  and  institute,  endow,  and  name, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  corporation,  professorships,  scholar- 
ships and  prizes.  The  buildings  are  named  Scaburj  Hall,  Jarvis 
Hall,  and  Brownell  Hall,  after  the  first  three  Episcopal  bishops  of 
the  diocese.  The  first  named  contains  the  chapel,  library,  cabinet 
and  other  public  rooms.  The  officers  and  students,  as  well  as  the 
professors  and  their  families,  occupy  the  other  buildings.  The 
library  contains  more  than  12,000  well  chosen  books.  Two  other 
libraries,  belonging  to  societies  of  under  graduates,  contain  about 
that  number.  Numerous  geological,  mineralogical  and  concho- 
logical  specimens  fill  the  cabinet,  and  the  philosophical  apparatus 
used  in  illustrating  lectures,  is  costly  and  complete.  The  first 
idea  of  a  college  in  New  England,  connected  with  the  church  of 
the  mother  country,  originated  with  the  amiable  and  learned,  but 
visionary  Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 

Michael  Axgelo. — The  author  of  "Art,  Scenery  and  Phi- 
losophy in  Europe,"  says  that  Angelo  inherited  a  grand,  cathe- 
dral spirit,  in  which  every  form  and  sound  and  color,  through 
beauty,  became  subservient  to  religion.  I  know  not  how  to  ab- 
stain from  placing  him  above  all  other  artists  ;  for  I  know  that, 
after  passing  an  hour  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  I  was  spoilt  for  the 
Stanze  of  the  Vatican.  Glowing  from  Michael  Angelo's  ever 
present  lightnings  of  thought,  majestic  depth  and  power  of  feel- 
ing, and  inexhaustible  copiousness  of  creative  energy,  even 
Kafael's  perfections  seem  cold,  insipid  and  dull. 


Brown  University. — The  literary  societies  of  this  college 
have  appointed  for  orator  and  poet,  at  their  next  Commencement, 
Mr.  Brady,  of  New  York,  and  John  G.  Saxe,  of  Burlington, 
Vermont. 


To  THE  Point. — A  Maine  exchange  heads  its  column  of  puflFs 
with  a  large  cut  of  a  pair  of  bellows.     This  is  quite  significant. 


SFXilNTERS. 


A  tornado  at  Nashville,  lately,  destroyed  S10,000  of  prop- 
erty.    It  unroofed  the  state  house  in  its  coarse. 

Many  of  the  crew  of  the  frigate    Susquehanna  received 

fifteen  hundred  dollars  each.     Most  of  them  wasted  their  pay. 

....  The  police  of  New  York  arrested  52,712  persons  last 
year.     They  are  now  very  numerous  and  vigilant.— 

....  There  have  been  great  gold  discoveries  in  Brazil.  Dia- 
monds were  always  plenty  in  that  empire. 

East  Day  was  celebrated  here  in  the  usual   fast  style. 

Horses  and  little  birds  were  sufferers. 

Horace  Greeley  will   pay  any  "  medium  "  five  hundred 

dollars  for  an  accurate  account  of  the  Kane  expedition. 

....  Mayor  Wood,  of  New  York,  is  making  active  efforts  to 
break  up  the  gambling  saloons. 

Three  sportsmen,  of  Edgartown  lately  killed  two  hun- 
dred twenty-five  ducks  in  one  day.     They  wei-e  not  tame  ones. 

In  Paris,   men  called   Guardian  Angels  make  a  living 

by  escorting  drunkards  to  their  homes. 

Miss  Fanny  Vining,  the  actress,  is  meeting  with  com- 
plete success  at  the  South- 

The   Bobbins  &  Lawrence  Company,  of  "Windsor,  Vt., 

are  making  Minic  muskets  for  the  British  government. 

....  At  an  explosion  of  a  firework  factory,  at  GrenviUe,  N.  J., 
two  men  were  killed  and  seven  wounded. 

They  talk  of  converting  the  New  York  Crystal  Palace 

into  a  market  house.     It  is  thought  it  will  pay. 

....  Oar  friend  Holbrook,  special  post-office  agent,  is  getting 
up  a  book  called  "  Ten  Years  among  the  Mail  Bags." 

....  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  justly  praises  Masury  & 
Silsbee's  photographic  portraits.     They  are  excellent. 

Brook  Farm,  Hawthorne's  Blithdale,  has  been  sold  under 

the  hammer.     It  brought  SU,400.     Chjeap  ! 

An  agricultural  writer  says  poultry  is  cheaper  to  raise 

than  pork.     Has  he  got  any  Shanghais  to  sell  ? 

Governor   Gardner's  staff  have  presented  him  with  an 

elegantly  mounted  parade  sword. 

Animal  magnetism  was  pra(!tised  in  Vienna  in   1774. 

Benjamin  Franklin  reported  adyersely  to  it. 


DR.\WING. 

The  legendary  origin  of  this  accomplishment  is  almost  too  well 
known  to  be  quoted  in  a  brief  notice  of  the  art — the  elder  sister 
of  painting.  A  lovely  Greek  girl,  the  daughter  of  Dibutades, 
wishing  to  preserve  the  features  of  her  lover,  traced  his  profile  on 
the  outline  of  his  shadow  as  it  fell  upon  the  wiUl.  Her  father  af- 
terwards cut  out  the  form  she  had  delineated,  and  modelled  it  in 
clay.  Thus,  according  to  tradition,  love,  which  centuries  after- 
wards made  Quintin  Matsys,  the  blacksmith,  a  painter,  gave  birth 
to  the  twin  arts  of  drawing  and  sculpture.  The  first  attempts  of 
drawing  in  the  earlier  ages,  were  of  course  rude  and  unsatisfacto- 
ry, like  these  we  note  in  the  figures  which  the  Camanches  and 
other  tribes  of  the  west  outline,  with  crude  pigments,  on  their  buffa- 
lo skins.  The  Greeks,  who  attained  such  perfection  in  the  fine  arts, 
cultivated  drawing  with  painful  assiduity.  The  master  of  Apelles 
was  anxious  that  his  pupils  should  remain  with  him  ten  years. 
Apelles  and  Procogenes  vied  with  each  other  in  the  delicacy  and 
accuracy  of  their  Hue  drawing.  How  much  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  elegant  outlines,  without  a  particle  of  shading,  we  may 
see  in  Retzsch's  illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
and  in  Flaxman's  designs.  Modern  draughtsmen  employ  the  pen, 
pencil,  crayon  and  Indian  ink  or  sepia,  in  their  drawings.  Pen 
drawings  are  rarely  satisfactory=— the  implement  is  too  unyielding 
and  unmanageable  to  admit  of  much  ease ;  yet  we  have  seen  pen- 
and-ink  drawings  that  were  full  of  character  and  effect.  The 
pencil  admits  of  far  greater  freedom,  as  well  as  delicacy  of  exe- 
cution. Tho  crayon  permits  yet  greater  freedom,  breadth  and 
effect,  and  is  the  favorite  implement  of  artists. 

Drawing  on  wood  for  engravers  h  a  difficult  task,  and  demands 
great  accuracy,  nicety  and  taste.  Where  there  are  hundreds  of 
aT^ists  who  draw  well  on  paper  and  on  canvass,  there  are  very 
few  who  are  capable  of  expressing  their  effects  on  wood  so  that 
an  engraving  can  readily  reproduce  the  character  of  their  designs. 
Some  designers  simply  oiitline  their  objects  with  the  pencil,  and 
then  shade  wittl  Indian  ink.  In  the  case  of  these  washed  draw- 
ings, all  the  detail  of  expression  is  left  to  the  skill  and  taste  of 
the  engraver.  Other  draughtsmen  execute  their  drawings  on  the 
block  entirely  mth  the  pencil,  showing  the  tints  by  lines,  so  that 
the  engraving  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  drawing.  Others, 
again,  produce  their  effects  by  a  mixture'  of  washing  and  pencil- 
ling. The  reproduction  of  a  line  for  liiie  draw'ing  is  a  mechanical 
business,  whereas  a  spirited  engraving  from  a  washed  drawing 
requires  a  true  artistic  feeling  in  the  engraver.  The  taste  for 
illustrated  books  and  newspapers  has  made  the  designing  for 
wood  engravers  a  speciality,  as  the  French  say,  and  induced 
many  able  artists  to  devote  their  time  to  it.  Many  of  our  draughts- 
men compare  with  the  best  English  artists  in  this  line. 

As  incidental  to  painting,  drawing  has  been  much  more  culti- 
vated by  German  and  French  than  by  English  and  American 
artists.  The  two  former  devote  to  drawing  nearly  as  much  pa- 
tience and  time  as  the  school  of  Apelles.  At  Dusseldoi-ff,  the 
drawing -school  requires  a  severe  course  of  study ;  and  in  the 
French  schools  it  is  pursued  to  the  same  extent.  In  these  schools, 
no  pupil  is  permitted  to  draw  from  the  life  till  he  executes  a  sat- 
isfactory drawing  from  a  fulllenglh  and  full-sized  antique  statue. 
English  and  American  artists  are  prone  to  yield  to  the  seductions 
of  color  before  they  have  mastered  the  details  of  form.  Many  a 
distinguished  English  painter  mars  the  beauty  of  his  conceptions 
and  the  splendor  of  his  color  by  inaccuracy  and  slovenliness  of 
drawing.  The  Venetian  school,  in  Italy,  neglected  drawing  in 
pursuit  of  color. 

As  something  more  than  an  accomplishment — as  a  necessary 
part  of  education — drawing  is  now  very  generally  cultivated.  Its 
introduction  into  our  schools  is  a  judicious  step.  Not  only  is  it 
of  positive  utility,  but  its  incidental  effect,  as  leading  to  a  closer 
and  more  accurate  study  of  nature,  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 
Every  man  pannot  become  an  artist,  it  is  true,  but  every  one  can 
learn  to  draw  correctly  who  can  learn  to  write.  The  principles 
of  penmanship  and  those  of  drawing  are  the  same. 


Ladies  on  Horseback. — The  Home  Journal,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  Hon.  Zadock  Pratt's  lecture  on  the  horse,  utters  the 
following  sentiments,  which  we  cordially  endorse  ;  "  We  admire 
nothing  so  much  as  a  woman  with  a  horse  proudly  "added  to  her 
grace  and  power — a  carriage  robbing  us  of  her  beauty,  while  the 
saddle  enhances  it.  Every  drop  of  chivalric  blood  in  a  man 
kindles  at  the  fitness  and  glory  of  a  woman  on  horseback.  When 
health  in  the  gentler  sex  is  so  important  to  our  race,  how  much  it 
adds  of  duty  to  the  pleasure  and  love  of  beauty — duty  to  enccar- 
age  and  promote  this  habitual  and  almost  necessary  union  of  the 
two !" 


Claude  Melnotte. — We  have  chanced  to  see  Mr.  Bennett,  at 
two  different  times,  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  in  this  character,  and 
after  having  heard  the  same  parts  read  by  Davenport,  Forrest, 
Murdoch,  and  several  other  American  actors,  it  was  positively 
painful  to  listen  to  Mr.  Bennett.  His  clipping  of  important 
words,  unfaithfulness  to  the  text,  and  want  of  sentiment,  so  to 
speak,  are  serious  defects  in  this  character.  He  should  never  at- 
tempt it  here  again,  inasmuch  as  he  usually  acquits  himself  so 
creditably  in  his  role. 


Our  Dollar  Monthly. — The  popularity  of  thii  new  publi- 
cation exceeds  all  our  former  experience ;  subscribei-s  have 
literally  inundated  us  with  their  names  and  dollars  from  all 
directions. 


K^ Persons  having  business  with  Mr.  Gleason,  late  proprietor 
of  the  Pictorial  and  Flag,  can  find  him  at  his  office  in  this  build- 
ing, between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve  o'clock  A.  M.,  daily. 


HOQIE  REVISITED. 

The  picture  on  page  240  gives  a  graphic  idea  of  the  joys  of  the 
family  reunion.  Few  persons  can  contemplate  with  unmoistened 
eyes,  the  meetings  of  friends  whom  absence  has  long  separated. 
But  how  entirely  inadequate  are  words  to  describe  the  rapture  of 
those  who  welcome  back  a  loved  one  from  scenes  of  distant  wan- 
dering and  strange  peril.  The  doubts  and  fears  that  have  caused 
many  a  sleepless  night — the  agonies  of  false  intelligence,  disas- 
trous in  its  tenor,  tlie  sufferings  created  by  the  narration  of  events 
of  general  disaster,  in  which  the  absent  one  is  known  to  have 
participated — all,  all  are  forgotten  in  a  moment  of  delight,  which, 
in  this  world  of  trial,  gives  a  foretaste  of  those  rapturous  meetings 
hereafter,  where  there  will  be  no  parting — no  suffering — but  peace 
evermore.  Our  engraving  shows  one  of  those  scenes  of  joy, 
many  of  which  are  now  occurring  in  "merrie"  England,  and 
which  contrasts  with  the  desolation  the  present  war  has  brought 
to  many  homes  and  firesides.  An  officer  from  the  Crimea  has 
returned  from  the  East  on  recruiting  sen'ice.  The  family — per- 
haps taken  by  surprise — have  seen  the  coach  from  the  window. 
After  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  visitor,  they 
rush  forth  to  meet  the  wanderer.  The  young  wife  is  folded  in 
his  arms — but  the  mother  claims  her  son's  embrace.  The  younger 
branches  of  the  family  cluster  round  the  soldier  in  speechless  de- 
light. The  faithful  servant  is  seen  bringing  up  the  luggage. 
The  hero  will  soon  be  seated  in  the  little  drawing-room,  with  his 
dear  ones  all  around  him — no  gap  in  the  happy  circle — answering, 
or  trying  to  answer,  a  thousand  questions,  uttered  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. He  will  have  to  fight  all  his  battles  o'er  again — to  tell 
of  the  toilsome  march,  the  battle,  the  long,  dreary  days  and  nights 
of  siege,  the  deaths  of  comrades  and  friends,  the  sufferings  of  the 
wounded,  all  that  makes  war  great,  attractive,  terrible  and  ac- 
cursed. For  days  and  weeks  he  will  be  the  hero  of  the  village. 
Every  hand  will  seek  his — and  every  lip  have  a  kind  word  for  his 
ear.  The  returned  soldier  is  universally  popular ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  hardships,  perils,  and  cruel  trials  of  his  profession,  we 
feel  that  it  is  but  right,  that  he  who  conscientiously  draws  his 
sword  in  what  he  believes  to  be  a  good  cause,  should  be  cherished 
by  those  whose  honor  he  sustains  in  the  field. 


FLORAL  FAVORS. 

We  have  several  times,  lately,  been  the  recipient  of  rare  and 
beautiful  bouquets  of  flowers  from  an  nnknovm  hand  Csomc  friend 
who  knows  our  weakness  for  flowers) ;  but  at  the  present  moment 
there  is  open,  by  our  side,  a  box  of  cut  flowers  from  the  elegant 
and  unrivalled  establishment  of  Curtis  &  Lincoln,  348  Washington 
Street.  These  gentlemen  have  gathered  about  them  every  neces- 
sity, luxury  and  refinement  that  appertain  to  the  business  of 
garden  seeds,  and  the  beauty  of  the  floral  hot-house.  We  partic- 
ularly recommend  our  lady  readers,  in  this  vicinity,  to  their 
establishment,  where  choice  specimens  of  dried  and  framed  flow- 
ers and  parlor  plants  are  to  be  found  in  exquisite  perfection. 

MARRIAQES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kiog.  Mr.  Eenjamm  Cass,  of  Candia,  N.  H.,  to 
Mra.  Sarah  W'.  Winebip;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Worcester,  Mr.  William  J.  Cutler  to 
Miss  CordeJia  A.  Riplt-y,  of  Brookline;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Smithett.  Mr.  John  Colter 
to  Misa  Elizabeth  J .  Tucker ;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Henrj-  D.  Young,  of 
West  Paris,  to  Miss  Susan  F.  Morton. — At  Milton,  by  Rgt.  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr. 
Franklin  B.  White,  of  Quincy,  to  Miss  Georgiana  S.  Davis. — At  North  Read- 
ing, by  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Charles  0.  Upton,  of  Rockford,  IJl.,  toMiss  C. 
Liv^zie  Rayner — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carlton,  Mr.  George  W.  Fielder  to  Miss 
Ilannah  A.  Ciark.  both  of  Beverly. — At  Danvers,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Chaffin,  Mr. 
Edw.T,rd  B.  Phiilips  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Edwards,  both  of  Salem.— At  Newburj  - 
port,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Walter  L.  Smith,  of  Lawrence,  to  Miss  Caroline 
S.  mil;  Mr.  John  S.  Lowell,  of  Salisbury,  to  Mrs-  Demaris  E.  Colton.— At 
Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hervey,  Mr.  George  W.  SkilT,  Jr.,  of  Paxton,  to  Miss 
Adelia  Kernen,  of  Boston. — At  Mexico,  Feb.  17,  at  the  Church  of  K^piritu 
Santo,  by  Rev.  Jose  Ma  Del  Barrio,  Mr.  Riciiard  G.  Ashby,  formerly  of  Newton 
Lower  Falls,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Concepcion  Arellano. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city.  Mr.  William  H.  Monroe,  67;  Widow  Dorcas  Mayo,  79;  Miss 
Harriette  Andem  Keith,  21;  Mr.  Thomas  E.  McAJlastcr,  24;  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Newball,  41:  Mrs.  Rebecca  W.  Hanover,  87;  Mi>s  Anna  Bres,<angham,  22; 
Mr.  Joseph  Warren,  printer,  60;  Mra.  Rebecca  Itaymond.  04;  Miss  EHzubeth 
Pratt;  Widow  Mary  Johonnott.— At  Charlestown,  Jopiah  S.  Hurd,M.D.,  59; 
Mr,  James  Hagar,  66  — At  Rosbury,  Henry  Kenyon,  30;  Mr.  Frank  Johnson, 
17.— At  West  Roxbury,  Mr.  Bartholomew  White,  83.— At  South  Reading,  Mrs. 
Abigail,  wife  of  Dr.  William  H.  Willis,  36. — At  Salem ,  Mr.  David  S.  Lawrence, 
54.— As  Danver.'iport,  31iss  Eliza  Gray.  2o. — At  Gloucester,  Mr.  Benjamin  K. 
Hough,  89;  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Bumham,  39. — AtNewburyport,  Mr.  Jacob  Coffin, 
73. — At  Charlton,  Widow  Lucretia  Dana,  71- — At  Ware,  Mrs.  S.  Amanda,  wife 
of  Rev.  George  Fuller,  24.— At  Orleans,  \\'idow  Phebe  Treat,  late  of  Boston, 
26- — At  Nantucket,  Capt.  Valentine  Hussey,  71 ;  Mrs.  Phebe  W.  Pitman,  22. — 
At  Lowell,  Mro.  Ruth  Colby,  66.— At  Plymouth,  Mr.  William  N.  Jameson,  33. 
Mr.  Isaac  Robbins,  66;  Mra.  Betsey  Nickerson,  37. 
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MRS.  JOHN  W.  WOOD. 

"We  take  pleasure  ia  presenting  oar 
readers  herewith  a  fine  likeness  of  this 
popular  commedienne,  who  forms  so  prom- 
inent a  member  of  the  excellent  stock 
company  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  Mr. 
Barry  has  given  us  the  likeness  of  Mrs. 
Wood  as  she  appears  in  a  moment  of  re- 
pose, and  the  resemblance  to  the  original 
IS  strikingly  accurate.  But  to  see  the 
real  beauty  of  her  features,  one  must  see  " 
them  under  the  harmonious  play  of  plea- 
surable excitement,  just  as  this  lady  ap- 
pears upon  the  stage,  in  the  performance 
of  her  role.  When  thus  regarding  her, 
we  are  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  secret  of  her  remarkable  popularity. 
Airs.  Wood  is  the  daughter  of  Harry  Vi- 
ning,  a  well  known  and  popular  English 
comedian,  and  was  bom  in  Liverpool  in 
1832,  and  made  her  debut  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Southampton,  in  184S,  complete 
Buccess  crowning  her  earliest  crtbrts.  She 
married  Mr.  John  William  Wood,  the 
popular  comedian,  in  1849.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wood  were  engaged  by  Mr.  Barry  to  per- 
form at  the  new  theatre,  and  arrived  ia 
this  country  in  the  month  of  August,  1854. 
Mrs.  Wood  appeared,  together  with  her 
husband,  on  the  opening  night,  and  made 
a  favorable  impression,  which  her  subse- 
quent performances  rapidly  ripened  into 
established  popularity.  Her  style  is  live- 
ly and  spirited,  and  she  sings  with  great 
sweetness  and  expression.  Whatever  she 
undertakes,  she  does  well,  and  in  whatev- 
er character  she  is  c^ist,  she  never  lays 
aside  the  lady-like  grace  and  gentle  re- 
finement which  belong  to  her  individuality. 
If  this  slightly  detract  from  the  artistic 
character  of  her  delineations,  if,  in  the 
Asmodeus  or  the  Invisible  Prince  of  the 
hour,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  represent- 
ative of  the  male  hero  is  a  woman,  and 
that  woman  Mrs.  Wood,  the  deficiency  is 
more  than  compensated  by  tlie  pleasure 
imparted  by  the  winning  mannei'S  natural 
to  the  lady.  We  have  seen  some  of  the 
parts  in  which  she  is  so  popular  better 
performed,  and  yet  we  have  never  been 
better  pleased  than  by  her  representation 
of  them.  And  this  is  not  an  individual 
sentiment,  but  evidently  the  feeling  of  the 
public.  Extreme  propriety  marks  her 
whole  deportment  on  the  stage.  She  is 
therefore  a  great  favorite  with  the  ladies. 
Even  as  Lucy  Lockit,  the  Newgate  jail- 
er's daughter,  in  the  Beggar's  Opera,  she 
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is  rather  arch  than  impudent — rather  spir- 
ited than  bold.  If  anything  were  wanted 
to  prove  her  popularity,  her  first  benefit 
in  this  city  would  supply  the  evidence— 
the  receipts  of  a  benefit  night  being  a 
sure  test.  When  Mrs.  Wood's  name 
appeared  as  a  beneficiary  on  the  bills,  the 
Boston  Theatre  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  vast 
audience  showed  how  thoroughly  her  ef- 
forts to  please  were  appreciated.  Mrs. 
Wood  is  as  much  respected  in  private  life 
as  she  is  popular  in  her  professional  ca- 
pacity. She  pays  the  usual  price  of  pop- 
ularity in  the  severity  of  the  labor  it  caus- 
es her — for  the  patrons  of  the  Boston 
would  be  dissatisfied  with  a  night's  per- 
formance in  which  this  lady  did  not  make 
her  appearance.  With  her  professional 
characteristics,  Mrs.  Wood  unites  the  do- 
mestic relations  of  wife  and  mother  in 
the  most  chaste  and  tender  manner,  chal- 
lenging high  respect  by  the  lady-like 
grace  that  she  throws  about  her  fireside, 
and  by  the  unassuming  dignity  and  ease 
of  her  conversation.  The  audience  who 
witnessed  her  spirited  and  captivating 
personations  on  her  late  benefit  night, 
little  realized  that  the  previous  hours  for 
a  whole  week,  not  absolutely  occupied 
professionally,  had  been  employed  by  the 
bedside  of  her  sick  children,  or  that  she 
retired  from  that  scene  of  triumphal 
effort  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  the  invalid 
loved  ones,  not  to  seek  the  repose  and 
bodily  rest  which  she  so  much  needed. 
But  such  is  the  actor's  and  actress's  life. 
Often,  when  their  mimic  laugh  rings  loud- 
est, their  hearts  throb  with  saddest  pulses. 
Often,  when  called  upon  to  enact  a  char- 
acter of  the  broadest  levity,  their  hearts 
strings  are  drawn  by  silent  suffering  to 
their  fullest  tension.  This,  however,  is 
the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  May  its  sun- 
niest aspect  ever  greet  the  fortunes  of 
her  of  whom  we  are  now  writing  ] 
She  ha§  certainly  a  bright  professional 
career  before  hen  Still  young,  we  may 
presume  that  it  will  be  many  years  before 
her  star  begins  to  decline,  and  in  the  in- 
ter\'al  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
she  will  not  improve  and  perfect  her  style. 
She  could  not  possibly  desire  a  more  gen- 
erous or  appreciative^  public  than  the 
Boston  audience.  They  have  the  very 
best  models  before  them,  are  by  no  means 
impulsive,  and  when  they  give  their  delib- 
erate verdict,  it  is  a  most  emphatic  one. 
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FEMALE  COLLEGE,  DUBUQUE,  IOWA, 

TTntil  1832  Iowa  was  the  undisputed  territory  of  the  aborigines. 
Here  rose  the  smoke  of  the  council  fires — here  they  pitched  their 
rude  wigwams,  and  here  they  pursued  the  wild  deer  of  the  forest. 
It  is  now  a  free  State  of  the  Union,  can  reckon  its  thousands  of 
white  inhabitants,  has  its  schools,  academies  and  other  learned  in- 
stitutions, in  a  word,  all  the  adjuncts  of  a  highly  refined  civiliza- 
tion. The  elegant  building  delineated  in  our  engraving,  which 
is  devoted  to  a  collegiate  institute  for  ladies,  is  a  better  commen- 
tary of  the  social  condition  of  Iowa  than  would  be  pages  of  writ- 
ten eulogy.  Dubuque,  where  this  college  is  established,  is  the 
shire  town  of  Dubuque  county,  and  occupies  a  pleasant  site  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  454  miles  above  St.  Louis.  It 
may  be  probably  designated  as  the  commercial  centre  of  the  great 
mineral  region.  It  is  named  after  its  original,  a  Prench  half- 
breed.  It  is  built  upon  an  elevated  plateau,  backed  up  by  high 
bluffs,  on  which  stand  many  private  residences  of  great  architec- 
tural elegance,  and  surrounded  by  gardens  and  fruit  trees.  The 
streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  the  houses,  stores  and  ware- 
houses are  numerous  and  well  built.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad.  It  contains  churches  of  several  de- 
nominations, conspicuous  among  which  is  a  large  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  of  stone.  Dubuque  has  been  justly  styled  "the  great 
commercial  emporium  of  the  country  of  the  Upper  Mississippi." 


A  ST.  PETERSBURG  JOURNAL. 

"We  have  before  us  a  file  of  the  newspaper  published  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg in  the  French  language,  and  it  is  not  exactly  like  a  New 
York  journal.  It  is  about  12  by  16  inches,  printed  on  superior 
white  paper,  with  three  columns  on  a  page,  and  the  division  of 
ihcfailttton,  or  the  amount  of  one-third  of  each  page,  marked 
off  for  romances,  or  innocent  criticisms.  The 
first  article  of  the  single  number  we  shall  ana- 
lyze is  a  document  signed  '*  Nicholas,"  in  which 
his  imperial  majesty  "  deigns  "  to  thank  *'  his 
beloved  and  loyal  nobility  of  the  government  of 
Vorenege  "  for  25,000  roubles — a  second  con- 
tribution to  the  war-chest.  Then  come  three 
military  paragraphs,  on  promotions  and  approv- 
als of  good  conduct ;  then  a  civic  paragraph  of 
the  same  kind ;  next  a  statement  of  a  vote  of 
250,000  roubles  by  the  municipal  government  to 
the  sailors  in  the  fleet ;  then  a  notice  of  the 
death  of  an  officer  and  a  cholera  bulletin  each 
three  lines  in  length.     Then  comes  the  foreign  "^^.^-^ 

news,  such  as  it  is — Turkey  first ;  followed  by  --"=^1 

that  from  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain. 
"  Facts  "  and  "  Varied  Extracts  "  occupy  seven 
lines  ;  "  Commerce  and  Navigation,"  five  lines  ; 
*'News  of  the  day,"  twenty-four  lines;  "Thea- 
tre Notices  "  five  lines  ;  with  one  column  of  ad- 
vertisements, in  which  big  letters  are  not  want- 
ing. These  are  for  a  pair  of  stallions,  some 
household  furniture,  and  a  piano;  then  follows 
the  announcement  of  an  exhibition  of  pictures 
and  antiquities,  next  a  dentist's  card,  followed 
by  an  English  teacher's  card,  and  another  piano 
for  sale.  And  so  ends  the  chapter.  The  type 
is  large,  and  the  whole  paper  could  be  easily  ac- 
commodated upon  one  of  our  pages.  Opinions, 
discussions,  there  are  none. — Jour,  of  Commerce. 


CAPTURING  A  CONDOR. 

The  vaquero  with  his  horse  soon  dragged  the  vicunas  to  the 
hut.  Guapo  gave  him  a  help  with  the  mules,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes they  were  all  brought  up.  One  of  them  was  immediately 
skinned,  and  parts  of  it  prepared  for  breakfast,  and  our  travellers 
ate  heartily  of  it,  as  the  cold  Puna  air  had  given  an  edge  to  their 
appetites.  The  new-killed  animals,  along  with  tlie  red  skin  of 
the  bull,  which  had  been  spread  out  on  the  ground  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  hut,  had  already  attracted  the  condors  ;  and  four 
or  five  of  these  great  birds  were  now  seen  hovering  in  the  air,  evi- 
dently with  the  intention  of  alighting  at  the  first  opportunity. 
An  idea  seemed  to  enter  the  head  of  the  vaquero,  while  his  guests 
were  still  at  breakfast,  and  he  asked  Leon  if  he  would  like  to  see 
a  condor  caught.  Of  course,  Leon  replied  in  the  aifinnative. 
What  boy  wouldn't  like  to  see  a  condor  caught  ?  The  vaquero 
said  he  would  gratify  liim  with  the  sight,  and  without  staying  to 
finish  his  breakfast — indeed  he  had  his  "  roceada,"  and  didn't 
care  for  any — he  started  to  his  feet,  and  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  the  capture.  How  he  was  to  catch  one  of  these  great 
birds,  Leon  had  not  the  slightest  idea.  Perhaps  with  the  "bolas," 
thought  he.  That  would  have  done  well, enough  if  he  could  only 
get  near  them ;  but  the  condors  were  sufficiently  shy  not  to  let 
any  man  come  within  reach,  either  with  bolas  or  guns.  It  is  only 
when  they  have  been  feasting  on  carrion,  and  have  gorged  them- 
selves to  repletion,  that  they  can  be  thus  approached ;  and  then 
they  may  be  even  knocked  over  with  sticks.  At  other  times  the 
condor  is  a  shy  and  wary  bird.  No  wonder,  either,  that  he  is  so  ; 
for  unlike  most  other  vultures,  he  is  hunted  and  killed  at  all 
times.  The  vultures  of  most  countries  are  respected  by  the  peo- 
ple, because  they  perform  a  valuable  ser^'ice  in  clearing  away 
carrion ;  and  in  many  parts  these  birds  are  protected  by  statute. 


There  are  laws  in  the  Southern  United  States, 
and  in  several  of  the  Spanish  American  repub- 
lics, which  impose  fines  and  penalties  for  killing 
the  black  vultures.  In  some  Oriental  countries, 
too,  similar  laws  exist.  But  no  statute  protects 
the  condor.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  proscribed 
bird,  and  there  is  a  bounty  on  his  head^  because 
he  does  great  damage  to  the  proprietors  of  sheep, 
and  lamas,  and  alpacos,  killing  and  devouring 
the  young  of  these  animals.  His  large  quills, 
moreover,  are  much  prized  in  the  South  Ameri- 
can cities,  and  the  killing  of  a  condor  is  worth 
something.  All  this  will  acount  for  the  shyness 
of  this  great  bird,  while  other  vultures  are  usu- 
ally so  tame  that  you  may  approach  within  a 
few  paces  of  them.  As  yet,  the  half  dozen  con- 
dors hovering  about  kept  well  ofi"  from  the  hut ; 
Leon  could  not  understand  how  any  of  them  was 
to  be  caught.  The  vaqnero,  however,  had  a 
good  many  "  dodges,"  and  after  the  nise  he  had 
just  practised  upon  the  vicunajs,  Leon  suspected 
he  would  employ  some  similar  artifice  with  the 
condor.  Leon  was  right.  It  was  by  a  strata- 
gem the  bird  was  to  be  taken.  The  vaquero  laid 
hold  of  a  long  rope,  and  lifting  the  bull's  head 
upon  his  shoulders,  asked  Guapo  to  follow  him 
with  but  two  horses.  When  he  had  got  oat 
some  four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  the  hut,  he 
simply  spread  himself  flat  upon  the  ground,  and 
drew  the  skin  over  him,  the  flesby  side  turned 
upward.  There  was  a  hollow  in  the  ground 
abont  as  big  as  his  body — in  fact,  a  trench  he 
had  himself  made  for  a  former  occasion — and 
when  lying  in  this  on  his  back,  his  breast  was 
about  on  a  level  with  the  snrronnding  turf.  His 
object  in  asking  Guapo  to  accompany  him  with 
the  horses  was  simply  a  ruse  to  deceive  the  con- 
dors, who  from  their  high  elevation  were  all  the 
while  looking  down  upon  the  plain.  But  the 
vaquero  covered  himself  so  adroitly  with  his  red 
blanket,  that  even  their  keen  eyes  could  scarcely 
have  noticed  him  ;  and  as  Guapo  afterwards  left 
the  ground  with  the  led  horses,  the  vultures  supn 
posed  that  nothing  remained  but  the  skin,  which, 
from  its  sanguinary  color,  to  them  appeared  to 
be  flesh.  The  birds  had  now  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  propinquity  of  the  hut.  There  the 
party  were  all  seated  quietly  eating  their  break- 
fast, and  apparently  taking  no  notice  of  them.  In  a  few  minutes* 
time,  therefore,  they  descended  lower,  and  lower — and  then  one 
of  the  largest  dropped  on  the  ground  within  a  few  feet  of  the  hide. 
After  surveying  it  a  moment,  he  appeared  to  see  nothing  suspi- 
cious about  it,  and  he  hopped  a  little  closer.  Another  at  this 
moment  came  to  the  ground — which  gave  courage  to  the  first — 
and  this  at  length  stalked  boldly  on  the  hide,  and  began  to  tear  at 
it  with  his  great  beak.  A  movement  was  now  perceived  on  the 
part  of  the  vaquero — the  hide  "jumped"  up,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  wings  of  the  condor  were  seen  to  play  and  flap  about  as 
if  he  wanted  to  rise  into  the  air,  but  could  not.  He  was  evidently 
held  by  the  legs  !  The  other  bird  had  flown  off  at  the  first  alarm. 
Leon  expected  to  see  the  vaquero  uncover  himself.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, as  yet.  He  knew  better  than  to  show  his  naked  face  to  the 
giant  vulture,  that  at  a  single  "peck  "  of  his  powerful  beak  would 
have  deprived  him  of  an  eye,  or  otherwise  injured  bim  severely. 
The  vaquero  was  aware  of  all  this,  and  therefore  did  not  leave  his 
hiding-place  until  he  had  firmly  knotted  one  end  of  the  long  cord 
around  the  shank  of  the  bird — then  slipping  out  at  one  side,  he 
ran  off  to  some  distance  before  stopping.  The  condor,  apparently 
relieved  of  its  disagreeable  company,  made  a  sudden  effort,  and  rose 
into  the  air,  carrying  the  hide  after  him.  Leon  shouted  out,  for 
he  thought  the  vulture  had  escaped  ;  but  the  vaquero  knew  better, 
as  he  held  the  other  end  of  the  cord  in  his  hand;  and  the  bird, 
partly  from  the  weight  of  the  skin,  and  partly  from  a  slight  tug 
given  by  the  hunter,  soon  came  heavily  to  the  ground.  The  va- 
quero was  now  joined  by  the  Guapo  ;  and,  after  some  manceuver- 
ing,  they  succeeded  in  passing  the  string  through  the  nostrils  of 
the  condor,  by  which  means  it  was  quietly  conducted  to  the  hut, 
and  staked  on  the  ground  in  the  rear — to  be  disposed  of  whenever 
its  captor  should  think  fit. — Captain  Reid's  Forest  Exiles. 


COURT  HOUSE,  CIHCAGO. 

We  recently  presented  a  sketch  of  this  flour- 
ishing city,  in  connection  with  a  notice  of  the 
place.  We  now  present  a  view  of  the  Court 
House,  drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  the 
Pictorial.  It  stands  on  the  public  square,  near- 
ly in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is  bounded  by 
Washington,  Lafayette,  Randolph  and  Clark 
Streets.  The  material  is  granite,  brought  from 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  It  is  a  substantial  building, 
and  its  interior  arrangements  arc  excellent.  Tlie 
bell  is  the  largest  in  the  place,  weighs  4oU0 
pounds,  and  was  cast  by  Rineker  &,  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago. The  citizens  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  this  fine  edifice. 


CUCUT    lltiUtiE,    CIIICAGU,    ILLINOIS. 
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EDITORIAIi  MELAAGE. 

Hard  limes  and  the  increased  pay  of  soldiers  hare  had  the 
effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  United  States  recruits 

on  Governor's  Island,  the  past  few  months. The  grave  and 

altar  of  Pope  Alexander  (a  martyr)  have  been  lately  discovered  at 
the  Via  Momentana,  at  Rome.  Pillars,  richly  ornamented,  sup- 
port the  vault,  which  is  descended  to  by  a  flight  of  steps.  Mar- 
ble slabs,  with  inscriptions  of  the  fourth  century,  have  also  been 
found ;  and  the  works  are  pushing  on,  in  spite  of  the  rains,  with 

great  zeal. One  of  the  crew  of  the  whale  ship  James  Allen, 

which  arrived  at  New  Bedford  lately,  had  been  absent  from  this 

coanlry — a  stranger  in   strange  lands — for  tkirti/ four  i/ears! 

A  man  named  Stedman,  a  cabinet  maker,  at  Aurora,  Portage 
county,  Ohio,  one  day  last  week,  remarked  to  a  homieopathic  phy- 
sician there  ;  "  I  could  take  any  quantity  of  your  pills  without 
injury."  The  doctor  replied — "  If  you  were  to  take  such  a  quan- 
tity of  this,"  pointing  to  a  special  medicine,  ''it  would  kill  yon." 
The  foolish  min  swallowed  the  medicine  before  he  could  be  pre- 
vented, and  died. There  was  a  frightful  tornado  in  Medina, 

Ohio,  on  the  13th  ult.,  which  unroofed  buildings,  and  tore  up,  or 
rather  threw  down,  acres  of  forest  trees. A  sporting  gentle- 
man in  New  York  off'ers  to  bet  a  large  amount  that  during  the 
coming  summer,  he  will  drive  from  the  Astor  House  to  Union 
Square,  in  a  light  wagon  drawn  by  rats.     He  calculates  that  he 

can  accomplish  the  task  with  one  huodi-ed  rats  in  harness. A 

distinguished  physician  writes  to  a  friend  who  is  in  delicate 
health  :  "  Take  to  yourself  a  young,  healthy,  virtuous  and 
amiable  wife.  It  will  do  you  more  good  in  one  winter  than  all 
the  medicine  and  mineral  water  in  America  will  do  for  twenty 

years." Governor   Gardner  has   appointed  William    Jones 

Valentine,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  but  for  several 
years  past  a  resident  in  Paris,  commissioner  for  this  State  at  the 

great  Industrial  Fair  to  be  held  in  May  next. There  arc  now 

seven  thousand  school  teachers  in  Massachusetts,  and  of  these 
about  five  thousand  are  females.  Massachusetts  and  some  of  the 
other  New  England  States  have  more  female  teachers,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  number  of  teachers,  than  any  other  country  in 

the  world. There  are  about  seven  million  pores  in  the  body 

of  a  man  of  ordinary  size.  If  they  were  joined  lengthwise,  a  tube 

would  be  formed  twenty-eight  tniles  long  ! There  are  thirteen 

newspapers  in  foreign  languages  published  in  New  York — seven 
German,  three  Spanish,  two  French  and  one  Italian.  In  Lon- 
don, with  two  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants,  there  is  but  one 

foreign  newspaper. Lord  Lyttleton  tells  us  in  his  "  Dialogues 

of  the  Dead,"  that  "in  the  annihilation  of  our  globe,  were 
Shakspeare's  works  preserved,  the  whole  science  of  man's  nature 

might  still  be  read  therein." Lieut.  Henry  J.  Hartsteine,  of 

the  Na%-y,  lately  commanding  the  California  mail  steamer  Illinois, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  new  Arctic  expedition 

in  search  of  Dr.  Kane. Mr.  Bristow,  the   celebrated  teacher 

of  writing,  died  recently  in  South  Carolina. An  old  gentle- 
man named  Raddlebum,  in  New  York,  becoming  apprehensive 
that  he  had  not  a  single  relation  in  the  world,  published  an  ad- 
vertisement, desiring  all  who  could  claim  kindred  with  the  Rad- 
dlebum family  to  come  forward,  as  there  was  a  fortune  of  over 
$150,000  to  be  divided  among  them ;  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  he  was  visited  by  no  less  than  six  aunts,  nineteen  uncles, 
twenty-nine  nephews,  ninety-four   nieces  and  one  hundred  and 

seventy-five  cousins. Madame  Augusta  is  soon  to  make  her 

appearance  upon  the  stage  again. Rev.  Stephen  Van  Husen, 

a  Baptist  clergyman,  died  lately  at  the  Insane  Asylum,  Brattle- 
boro',  Vt.,  aged  45  years,  Mr.  H.  was  formerly  a  missionary  in 
Teloogoo,  in  which  field  of  labor  his  powers  of  mind  and  body 
were  so  severely  taxed  that  his  physical  and  mental  system  be- 
came broken  down. Top  boots  are  much  worn  by  the  ladies 

in  muddy  walking. The  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  Rus- 
sia is  Alexander  Cesarowitsch,  bom  April  29th,  1818.  The  sec- 
ond son,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  was  bom  in  1827,  and  it 
is  said,  with  his  other  brothers  and  officers  has  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Alexander  II. 

Fish  Breeding. — In  a  recent  visit  to  the  fish-hatching  estab- 
lishment of  M.  Coste,  in  Paris,  it  is  said  that  the  French  minister 
of  agriculture,  commerce  and  public  works  found  there  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  newly  hatched  fisli,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  of  which  had  only  just  been  brought  up  from  the 
establishment  at  Huningnin.  All  this  large  number  were  con- 
veyed to  Paris  at  the  same  time,  and  without  a  perceptible  loss. 
The  fish  comprised  common  trout,  trout  from  the  lakes,  salmon 
from  the  Shine,  and  trout  from  the  Swiss  lakes. 


tUausilic   ©atljerings. 


Fever  and  Ague. — Among  the  most  trying  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,  we  may  safely  reckon  the  fever  and  ague,  with  which 
Caisar  was  so  grievously  afflicted  in  Spain.  We  are  pleased, 
therefore,  that  Mr.  James  A.  Rhodes,  whose  advertisement  is  in 
another  column,  has  discovered  a  remedy  for  this  and  kindred 
troubles,  as  his  numerous  testimonials  show. 

The  London  Parks  — The  actual  cost  of  repairing,  clean- 
ing, draining,  lighting  and  superintending  the  parks  of  London, 
is,  in  round  numbers,  £24,000  a  year.  This  sum  is  truly  insig- 
nificant, when  we  consider  the  vast  aflvantages  which  it  secures 
to  the  metropolis. 

«    ^m^    t 

Cl'BA. — "We  do  not  know  how  much  longer  our  government 
will  exercise  its  forbearance,  under  Spanish  insult  offered  through 
the  authorities  of  Cuba,  but  we  think  it  is  about  time  to  advertise 
the  American  eagle  "  to  let !" 


Legacy. — The  late  James  Brown  left  five  thousand  dollars  to 
nar\'ard  University  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books. 


Wykoff's  Courtship,  published  by  Derby,  is  said  to  have  al- 
ready reached  a  sale  of  15,000  copies. 

On  the  corner  of  Eighth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  Street,  New 
York,  one  roof  covers  an  omnibus  stable,  a  church  and  a  dancing- 
school  ! 

Eighteen  bags  of  newspapers  and  documents,  partly  from  Cal- 
ifornia, were  burnt  at  White  Pigeon,  Illinois,  lately,' in  the  mail 
car  OQ  the  railroad. 

The  Springfield,  Illinois,  State  Register,  of  March  15th,  says  : 
"  The  entire  New  York  mails,  for  three  alternate  days  in  Febru- 
ary, have  been  missing  for  some  time." 

Park  Place,  New  York,  is  about  being  cut  through  to  the  river, 
and  Columbia  College  removed  to  its  new  grounds  in  Fifth  Ave- 
nue near  Fiftieth  Street. 

There  is  said  to  be  in  Illinois  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  more 
acres  in  wheat  at  the  present  time  than  in  any  previous  time.  The 
winter  has  been  exceedingly  favorable. 

A  fine  swan  was  found  recently  in  the  plain  of  St.  Denis,  near 
Paris,  alive,  but  much  exhausted.  It  had  round  its  neck  a  silver 
collar,  with  an  inscription  engraved  on  it,  stating  that  the  bird 
belonged  to  the  domain  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  in  Germany. 

An  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church  was  lately  organized  in 
Chicago,  consisting  of  thirteen  members,  and  one  of  them  alone 
pledged  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  five  years,  as  the 
salary  of  the  pastor. 

In  Poundridge,  N.  Y.,  March  8th,  died  Samuel  Dan,  aged  101 
years,  8  months  and  eighteen  days.  He  helped  build  Fort  Wash- 
ington on  the  Hudson,  and  was  sixty-three  years  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

A  bill  has  been  reported  in  the  Maine  Legislature,  giving  the 
bodies  of  paupers  who  have  no  friends,  to  the  dissecting  knife  of 
the  surgeon.  If  that  bill  passes,  the  future  will  have  a  bloody 
look  to  the  poor  paupers. 

A  terrible  tornado  passed  over  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  the  12th 
ult.  The  state  house  was  unroofed,  and  damaged  to  the  amount 
of  SI  0,000.  The  first  Presbyterian  church  and  a  number  of  other 
buildings  were  much  injured. 

The  Rev.  Eben  S.  Steams,  of  Framinghara,  has  in  his  posses- 
sion a  small  bureau,  with  a  slide  for  writing,  once  the  property 
of  General  Washington,  on  which  the  death  warrant  of  Major 
Andre  was  signed,  and  many  state  papers  written. 

The  Mexican  papers  have  recently  been  publishing  a  census  of 
that  country.  From  it  we  gather  that  there  are  in  that  country 
85  cities,  193  towns  or  large  villages,  4709  villages,  119  missions, 
etc.,  170  haciendas,  and  6092  farms,  etc.     Population,  7,853,395. 

The  Mormons,  it  is  stated,  have  built  a  steamer  to  ply  upon 
the  Great  Salt  Lake.  She  only  waits  for  her  machinery,  which  is 
to  be  taken  out  by  the  first  train  from  St.  Louis  in  the  spring. 
Utah  Tenitory  now  has  a  population  of  40,000,  and  that  of  Salt 
Lake  City  is  12,000. 

One  morning,  recently,  a  lady  named  Hasbmck,  residing  near 
Alleghany  City,  Pa.,  while  getting  a  pail  of  water  close  by  her 
residence,  was  set  upon  by  four  large  fierce  dogs,  belonging  to  a 
butcher,  and  dreadfully  torn.  The  same  dogs,  it  is  said,  nearly 
killed  a  gentleman  a  fnvr  months  ago. 

The  idea  that  peaches  will  not  survive  a  greater  fall  of  mer- 
cury than  ten  degrees  below  zero  is  all  gammon.  The  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  to  drvness,  has  the  most  important  bearing  ; 
and  experienced,  intelligent,  accomplished  horticulturists  maintain 
that  dry  frosts  cannot  kill  peaches. 

A  singular  accident  recently  occurred  in  Richmond,  Va.  A 
slave  boy  had  privately  placed  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  gunpowder 
in  a  bottle,  and  some  slave  girls  took  the  bottle  for  a  candlestick. 
The  powder  exploded,  and  the  girls  were  badly  cut,  and  two  of 
them,  bright  mulattoes,  were  burnt  so  black  as  to  be  hardly 
distinguished. 

Moses  Sweetser,  an  active  merchant  and  ship-builder,  of  New- 
buryport,  bought  at  auction  recently,  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  two 
thousand  acres  of  land  for  S25,000,  or  S12  50  per  acre — said  to  be 
a  great  bargain.  Mr.  Sweetser  intends  settling  in  Virginia,  with 
several  others,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  ship-building 
business,  etc. 

Dr.  R.  Arthur,  of  Philadelphia,  has  patented  a  contrivance  for 
hermetically  sealing  glass,  China,  tin  or  other  vessels.  A  chan- 
nel is  made  outside  of  the  vessel  at  the  top,  and  when  the  cover 
is  put  on  it  dips  into  this  channel,  into  which  a  suitable  adhesive 
cement  has  been  placed.  The  vessel  is  thus  rendered  air-tight 
and  water  tight,  and  many  substances  may  for  a  long  time  be  pre- 
sen'ed  in  freshness  by  its  use. 

Jobr's  Snirget. 

Misers  are  like  patent  leather  boots — the  longer  they  last  the 
tighter  they  become. 

Ladles  should  bear  in  mind  that  of  all  habits,  that  of  walking 
is  the  cheapest ;  it  is  also  among  the  best. 

Why  are  the  strongest  parts  of  a  wall  as  weak  as  a  woman's 
hair  ?     Because  they  are  buttresses  (but  tresses). 

What  is  the  diff'erencc  between  a  carriage  wheel  and  a  carriage 
horse  ?     One  goes  better  when  it  is  tired — the  other  don't. 

A  daily  (in  consequence  of  a  printer's  error)  announced  that 
the  inhabitants  of  New  York  suffer  at  present  from  a  high  state 
of  moral  it  I/. 

There  are  persons,  wiih  "  malice  prepense,"  who  have  dared  to 
assert  that  the  letters  M.D.,  which  are  placed  after  physicians' 
names,  signify  "Money  Down." 

"  Did  you  know,"  said  a  cunning  Yankee  to  a  Jew,  "that  they 
hang  Jews  and  jackasses  together  in  Portland  ?" — "  Indeed  !  then 
it  is  well  that  you  and  I  are  not  there,"  retorted  the  Jew. 

How  comes  it  that  people  who  write  "prize  odes"  are  never 
heard  of  after\vards  ?  Who  will  answer  ?  We  insert  the  above 
for  two  reasons — 1st, because  it  is  pertinent;  and  2d,  because  it  is 
I  flj- pertinent. 

"  Biddy,  an'  what  is  it  you'll  civc  me  for  breakfast  this  mom- 
in'1" — "Fish,  Paddy,  to  be  sure," — "To  the  divil  wid  yer  fish  ! 
What's  this  you've  done  wid  the  three  mackerels  I  bought  yees 
last  avenin'." 

A  little  fellow,  who  had  just  commenced  reading  the  papers, 
asked  his  father  if  the  word  "Hon.,"  prefixed  to  the  name  of  Mr. 

,  the  member  of  Parliament,  meant  "honest  i"     That  little 

fellow  had  a  mind  for  investigation. 

"In  Cork,"  said  O'Connell,  "I  remember  a  supomunierary 
crier,  who  had  been  put  up  in  the  place  of  an  invalid,  trying  to 
disperse  the  crowd  by  exclaiming,  with  a  stentorian  voice,  'All 
ye  blackguards  that  isn't  lawyers,  lave  the  the  prisenoe  o'  the 
coort  intirely,  or  I'!!  make  ye,  by  the  powers.'  " 


Jorflgn    Mtms. 


Russian  travellers,  who  have  arrived  at  Lubec,  from  Moscow, 
state  that  the  nobles  are  very  discontented  at  the  continual  levies 
of  men  which  take  so  many  hands  away  from  agricultural  pursuits. 

At  Birmingham,  England,  the  state  of  the  poor  is  very  dis- 
tressing. Nine  thousand  workmen  arc  out  of  employment  in  that 
town  alone,  and  a  proportionate  number  in  the  neighboring 
parishes. 

A  paper  mill  is  in  operation  in  Hampshire,  England,  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  manufacture  of  bank  note  paper.  The  first 
bank  note  paper  ever  issued  was  made  in  these  mills,  in  about  the 
year  1719,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  produced  on  the  same 
premises. 

Catherine  Hayes  is  in  Calcutta,  having  sailed  thitlier  after  great 
success  in  California  and  Austri,lia.  She  will  give  a  few  concerts 
in  the  Indi?-n  metropolis,  where  great  expectation  is  raised  to 
hear  her,  and  then  return  home — having  encircled  the  globe  on  a 
singing  mission. 

The  ancient  custom  of  presenting  a  needle  and  thread  to  every 
resident  member  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  on  New  Year's 
Day  is  still  observed.  The  following  address  accompanies  the 
presentation:  "Pake  this  and  be  thrifty;  begin  the  new  year 
with  industry." 

A  letter  from  a  French  officer  of  rank  says,  since  the  first  land- 
ing of  the  troops  in  Turkey,  80,000  men  and  40,000  horses  have 
perished.  Vast  numbers  of  both  now  lie  in  mas^~es,  or  scattered 
over  the  earth  as  they  fell,  it  being  impossible  to  inter  them  in  the 
present  state  of  the  weather  there,  and  they  present  a  spectacle 
that  is  disgustingly  horrid. 

The  editor  of  the  Melbourne  Argus,  as  an  apology  for  raising 
the  subscription  from  SIO  to  S20  per  annum,  gives  an  account  of 
the  expenditures  of  that  paper  :  The  total  cost  is  £100,000  (nearly 
half  a  million  of  dollars)  a  year.  Editorial  and  other  expenses 
amount  to  SI 500  daily  for  the  paper,  which  half  a  dozen  years 
ago  was  published  at  one-tkirtielh  of  that  price. 


Sanbs  of  ©ollr. 


....  Brevity  is  a  great  praise  of  eloquence. —  Cicero. 

....  An  angry  man  opens  his  mouth  and  shuts  up  his  eyes. — 
Cato. 

....  "0,  that  I  were  a  man  !"  Silence !  you  are  no  longer  a 
woman . — Deluzy . 

....  Every  one  desires  to  be  happy;  and  to  be  so  mostly  de- 
pends on  one's  self. — Kozlay. 

....  In  deception.  Faith  dies :  Happiness  is  more  credulous 
than  misfortune. — Deluzi/. 

....  A  little  reflection  teaches  us  that  the  treasures  of  thought 
are  the  paradoxes  of  action. —  Wliipple. 

....  As  we  must  render  an  account  of  every  idle  word,  so 
must  we  likewise  of  our  idle  silence. — Ambrose. 

We  must  live  through  our  life-course  so  as  to  be  blessed 

at  our  grave,  and  re-desired  by  the  good. — Koday. 

....  Every  one  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  cherishes  vanity ; 
even  the  toad  thinks  himself  good  looking — "rather  tai\'ny,  per- 
haps,-but  look  at  his  eye!" — Wilson. 

....  Old  age  is  never  honored  among  us,  but  only  indulged, 
as  childhood  is  ;  and  old  men  lose  one  of  the  most  precious  rights 
of  man — that  of  being  judged  by  their  peers. — Goethe. 

....  What  a  rare  gift,  by-the-by,  is  that  of  manners  !  how  dilfi- 
culE  to  define — how  much  more  difficult  to  impart  !  Better  for  a 
man  to  possess  them,  than  wealth,  beauty  or  talent;  they  will 
more  than  supply  all. — Bulwer. 

....  One  must  live  long  in  the  world  to  acquire  the  happy 
medium  between  indifference  and  marked  attention  in  his  treat- 
ment of  women.  The  inexperienced  man,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
heart,  will  behave  to  every  woman  as  though  he  was  on  the  pohit 
of  making  her  a  declaration,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  is 
often  suspected  of  being  either  an  universal  lover,  or  a  male  co- 
quette.— Jean  Paul. 


IMMENSE    SUCCESS! 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  "WORLD. 

BAIiLOXT'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

SiDce  its  comm  en  cement,  on  January  1^  1865,  tbis  popular  Monthly  has  run 
up  to  au  unprecedented  circulation,  being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  or  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  oue  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each  Dumber,  being  more 
tban  any  of  the  S3  Magaanes.  and  forming  two  volumes  a,  year  of  six  hundred 
pages  each,  or  twelve  huTitlred  pages  of  reading  nmtt«r  per  aonum,  for 

ONE  DOLLAR! 

B-iLLOD's  DoLLAK  MONTHLY  is  printed  Tvith  new  type,  upon  fine  white  paper, 
and  its  matter  is  carefully  compiled  and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor 
and  proprietor,  who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with  the  Bos- 
ton press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.     Its  pages  contain 

NEWS,    TALES,   POEMS,    SKETCHES,  MISCELLANY, 

ADVENTURES,  BIOGRAPHIES, 
from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country.  It  is  also  spiced  with 
a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the  times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries 
and  improvements  occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home  or  abroad,  each 
number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as  below,  shall  receive 
the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any  person  Bending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall 
receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Streets,  Boston,  Moss. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions,  it 
is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  p.vper  for  the  shllio:*, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  conbuns  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertiiemcnts  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  MAsnioTit 
BizE,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  expprience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  ■'  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY   IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year S2  00 

4  subscribers,  "      "    7  00 

10            ■■            '•'      "    15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Fiag  op  our  tTsroy.  and  one  copy  of  BALLon's  Piotobial, 
84  per  annum.    Publish-Jd  every  SATDRDAr,  by  M.  M.  BALLOD, 

Comer  of  Tremont  and  Brouifield  Sts.,  Boston,  Masf. 
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TERMS  FOR  ADVERTISING.— Ff/ij  cents  t" 
tifu,  without  regard  to  length  or  copimuaiice. 

STAETLING  KEVELATIONS! 

THE   :MAr)  HEIRESS: 

OR, 

THE  CKLIES  OF  A  STEP-MOTHER, 

IB  THE  TITLE  OF  A  BTARTLISQ  VfORK  WaiCH  WILL  APPEAR  DJ 

THE  NEW   YORK    DISPATCH, 

Of  April  14th,  1855, 

IS  WUICU  WILL  BE  REVEALED  SOME  OF  THE  DARK 
MVSTERIES  Of  LAW  AND  LUNATIC  ASYLDMS. 


[EMILr  WAB>SB  BEKG  DELiGGBD  lO  A  MAIJ-HOOBE.] 

PersoDS  who  desire  to  secure  this  work  complete,  should 
lose  no  time  in  sending  in  their  orders,  as  we  an^cipate 
thit  it  will  be  read  by  .it  least  one  million  of  people  in  the 
Uoited  Stite5.  We  have  made  extensiTe  arrangements  to 
supply  the  demand:  but  still  there  maj',  and  doubtless 
will,  be  some  who  must  be  disappointed. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  many  of  the  Mad  Houses 
of  Europe  were  used  for  the  most  diabolical  purposes,  yet 
no  one  dreimed  that  the  Lunitic  Asylum^!  of  the  United 
States  were  used  for  any  other  than  legitimate  purposes. 
But  when  we  come  to  open  the  records  of  soin*'  of  these 
professed  philanthropic  institutions,  we  find  that  they  are 
no  better  than  their  European  prototypes.  There  are  now 
witbin  the  walls  of  some  of  thc^e  prisons,  both  men  and 
women,  whose  minds  and  intellects  are  quite  as  clear  as 
those  of  the  physicians  who  consigned  them  to  their  cells 
—  and  who,*e  souls  are  free  from  the  guilt  and  crime  which 
sear?  the  heart  of  those  who  conspired  to  deprive  them  of 
their  liberty,  that  they  might  revel  in  wealth  that  was  not 
theirs.  The  purpose  of  the  authoress  of  the  '■  Mad  Heir- 
KS3"i-i  to  lay  before  the  American  people  the  history  of 
oae  of  these  terrible  plots,  which  was  but  too  successfully 
carried  out.  She  hopes  to  arouse  public  opinion  to  an  evil 
that  calls  loudly  to  Ueaven  for  redress.  How  far  she  has 
accomplished  the  purpose  in  view,  the  reader  must  judsa. 
The  story  of  the  heroine  ( who  for  the  purposes  of  this  work 
L'  called  Emily  Warner)  is  Uterally  true  in  every  particu- 
lar, and  the  real  character  will  be  recognized  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  some  of  the  towns  of  New  England,  in  spite 
of  the  attempt  to  conceal  her  unfortunate  identity.  Read 
it.  jou  that  have  daughters  to  leiive  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  step-mother,  and  be  careful  how  you  leave  your  prop- 
erty; see  that  it  cannot  be  used  to  corrupt  and  destroy 
your  oEfspring,  when  you  have  been  called  to  render  up  the 
£Qal  account  of  your  stewardship  on  eartb.  The  con- 
tributor, to  whose  pen  the  New  Yore  Dispatch  is  indebted 
for  ttus  revelation,  in  a  note  accompanyiag  the  manu- 
scnpt,  writes: 

"  Mr.  Eiitor. — Herewith  T  send  you  the  manuscript  of 
The  Mad  Heiress,  with  the  alterations  made  as  suggested, 
to  avoid  wounding  the  feelings  of  innocent  persons.  As  I 
before  stated,  the  narrative  was  not  written  for  publica- 
tion, or  the  real  names  of  the  parties  who  figure  in  its 
pnges  would  not  have  been  "  pli'.ced  on  the  record."  But 
fiey  are  now  all  er.iseJ.  and  fictitious  names  substituted, 
as  you  desired.  You  can,  hovever.  tell  your  readers  that 
the  story  is  a  true  narrative  from  life,  so  far  as  all  the  in- 
cidents are  concerned.  Some  of  them  will  not  need  that 
announcement  others  may.  T  need  not  tell  you  that 
this  is  only  one  of  the  many  mysteries  of  our  Lunatic  Asy- 
lums that  are  lorked  op  within  the  walls  of  the,se  professed 
benevolent  institutions  It  is  not  in  England  alone  that 
these  establishments  are  prostituted  to  the  basest  of  pur- 
poses. Gold  is  as  powerful  in  closing  prison  bars  on  inno- 
cence, as  it  is  in  opening  prison  gates  for  the  e,=;cape  of 
criminals.  I  think  I  would  run  no  risk  in  saving,  that  for 
every  miscreant  who  U  locked  up  in  the  States'  prisons 
of  the  country,  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  persons  at 
large  who  h^ve  been  guilty  of  the  most  heinous  offences 
against  the  laws  enacted  for  the  welfare  of  society.  There 
are  jailors,  too.  who  should  exchange  places  with  their 
prisoners,  if  justice  were  done.  Lunatic  Asj-lums,  though 
they  are  looked  upon  by  the  people  as  retreats  for  the  un- 
fortunates of  our  race,  have  also  been  used  as  prisons,  in 
the  worst  and  most  loathsome  sense  of  the  word — where 
innocent  persons  of  sound  minds  are  either  made  mad  by 
the  injustice  they  are  subjected  to.  or  hurried  to  an  early 
grave.  Either  alternative  answers  the  purpose  of  the 
fiends  who  are  instrumental  in  incareerating  them  within 
the  walls  of  this  class  of  prisons.     It  is  useless  for  us  to 

Erate  about  our  liberties,  and  hold  op  our  hands  In  holy 
orror  at  the  recital  of  the  scenes  enacted  at  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  or  ths  French  Eastile,  when  we  have  in  our 
mid^t  an  evil  quite  as  pernicious  to  those  who  become  its 
Tictims.  But  these  enormities  are  only  permitted  because 
their  existence  is  not  known  to  the  people.  In  the  case  of 
the  "  Mad  Heiress,''  while  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of 
human  law  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  in  the  name  of  phi- 
lanthropy, its  revelation  will  at  le-a^t  serve  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people  to  the  dinger  of  lunatic  asy- 
lums in  bad  hands,  and  thus  be  the  means  of  preventing 
the  recurrence  of  any  .similar  outrage  on  helpless  woman. 
In  that  spirit  I  offer  it  for  publication.-* 

The  Xew  YoiE  Dispatch  Is  a  large  quarto  weekly,  print- 
el  every  Saturdav  at  No  2i  BeeSman  Street.  New  Y'ork, 
and  sent  by  mail  to  every  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  at  S2  a  year.  It  is  also  sold  by  every  respectable 
newsagent  in  the  United  States.  Wholesale  agents — Ros3, 
JoxEs  &  ToosEr.  Dexter  &  Brother,  and  Abbe  &;  Taxes, 
New  York,  The  Dl3P4.Tca  ^vea  Jircy-six  co^imn'iof  choice 
reading  matter  (except  the  portion  reserved  for  advertis- 
ing and  business  mittcrsj  in  every  number.     It  is  the 

LVRTEBT  WEEKLY  PAPER  XOW  PSIXTED  I>"  THE  OTTED  STATES, 
anJ  its  publisher'*  spare  no  piins  or  expense  to  make  it 
one  of  the  best.  Its  character  miy  be  judged  by  its  cir- 
culation, which  now  extends  to  all  p  irts  of  the  country, 
having  becDme  so  large  as  to  require  the  aid  of  one  of 
Hoe's  Lightning  Presses  to  print  its  weekly  edition.  In 
poUtics,  it  is  indepsndent  of  all  pirties.  In  religion,  tol- 
eriut  to  all  men  who  honestly  adopt  any  of  the  various 
cree  l^  that  now  have  adherents  among  men.  It  aims  to 
do  justice  to  all  men,  while  it  aims  to  inculcate  a  respect 
and  veneration  for  the  principles  of  our  republican  form 
of  giivernment.  In  a  word,  its  editors  strive  to  make  it  a 
useful  and  eatertainiog  weekly  visitor  to  all  classes  of  the 
American  people.  Subscriptions  must,  in  all  ca.se=.  be 
accompaniel  by  the  money.  One  dollar  will  secure  (he 
Di?p.AT<:H  for  six  months.  Specimen  numbers  sent  to  any 
p  irt  of  the  conntrv,  free,  on  receipt  of  a  pofitpaid  letter. 

To  advertisers  the  New  York  Dispatcei  offers  extraor- 
dinary inducements,  on  account  of  its  large  and  widoly- 
extendel  circulation. 

All  orders  and  inquiriesmust  bepostpail.andaddressed 

PUBLISHERS  NEW  YORK  DISPATCH, 


apr  14 


TTo.  22  Beekman  Street,  ITeiy  York. 


KEW   JUVENILE    MUSIC. 

JCST    PDBUSnED. 

THE  YOUNO  SHA^VM. 

A  COLLECTION  OK  SCIIOOL  MUSIC. 
BY    WILLIAM    R.   BRADBURY. 

160  p.age9.     Price,  37  1-2  cents. 
The  features  of  this  new  book  are, 

1.  A  Biief  Elementary  Course,  in  which  tunes  and 
songs  in  the  body  of  the  work  are  referred  to,  instead  of 
mere  "Exercises,"  printed  in  theElementarj-  department. 

2.  McfliCAL  Notation  in  a  NtTSHELLror,  -'Things  to  bo 
Taught:"  furnishing  to  the  teacher  a  synopsis  of  such  sub- 
jects as  he  will  need  to  introduce  from  lesson  to  lesson. 

3.  A  GRE.^T  Variety  op  New  Juvenile  Music. 

The  reput;ttion  of  the  author,  and  his  great  success  in 
previous  similar  works,  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
the  adapteduess  of  this  work  to  its  intended  purposes. 
As  the  result  of  more  ripened  experience,  and  prepared 
under  peculiar  advantages  in  respect  to  the  amount  of 
material  in  hand,  it  is  hoped  the  Y'ou-NG  Shawm  will  be 
found  the  most  useful  and  plejeingof  the  author's  juvenile 
works.  A  single  copvwill  be  sent  to  any  teacher  by  mail, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  wholesale  price,  25  cents. 

Also  just  published. 

ROOT'S  MUSICAL  ALBUM. 

A  new  and  complete  Vocal  Text  Book,  and  collection  of 
New  Music,  for  Academies,  High  Schools,  Seminaries,  etc. 
Ev  Geo  F.  Root,  author  of  -'The  Academy  Vocalist,-' 
"The  Flower  Queen,"  etc.  Price.  62  1-2  cents.  Pub- 
Ushedby  MASON  BROTHERS. 

apr  14  It  23  Park  Row.  New  Y'ork. 

THE  LIFE  OF  HON.  W.  H.  SEWASD. 
HIS  SPEECHES,  ORATIONS  AND  WRITINGS. 

IN  ONE  VOLUME,  WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 
price,  o.ve  dollar. 
Me.  SEW.iR»"s  Biography  is  excelled  by  that  of  no  living 
contemporarj'in  interest  and  importance.  His  principles 
and  sentiments  are  clearly  and  eloquently  stated  in  the 
extracts  embodied  in  this  volume.  Several  of  his  best 
speeches  are  given  entire.  UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION, 
FREEDOM  and  INTERNAL  DIPROVEMENTS,  are  the 
prominent  topics  of  this  book,  as  they  are  of  the  present 
age.  In  their  discussion  every  true  friend  of  Republican 
Institutions  is  now  more  than  ever  interested.  To  all 
classes  of  people,  old  and  young,  therefore,  this  book  is 
presented  as  a 

MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Since  the  views  and  principles  embodying  Freedom  and 
Improvement  in  this  country  have  come  to  be  generally 
known  as  Sewardism,  every  intelligent  person,  on  either 
side,  requires  to  be  fully  "  posted  up  "  in  the  matter, 
.T.  S.  REDFIELD, 
apr  14  No.  3i  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 

"HAVE  YOU    SEEN    SAM?" 

THE  HERO  OF  SAN  JACINTO. 

Now  Ready,  in  one  elegant  12mo.  volume,  402  pages,  8 
Spirited  Engravings  and  3  Maps.     Price,  SI  25. 

THE    LIFE    OF    SAM   HOTJSTOIT. 

THE  OXLY  ALTBESTIC  EIOGEAPHY  OF  THIS  ILLUSTRIOUS 

SENATOR,  HERO,  PATRIOT  ASD  STATESMAN. 

In  the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  Americans  who  have  a 
country  to  live  for,  are  looking  to 

GENERAL   HOUSTON 

for  the  future.  This  Beautiful  Volume,  which  \iaa  been 
written  with  consummate  ability  and  Historic  Truth,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  cheapest  books  ever  published, 

IS    NOW   EEADT. 

All  orders  will  be  filled  in  the  order  they  are  received. 
IT  MOST  BE  THE  BOOK  OF  OUR   TIMES;   FOR  THE 
TIME  HAS  COME.  AND  THE  MAN. 
Address, 

J.  C.   DERBY,   PUBLISHER, 
NEW  MARBLE  BUILDINGS, 

No.  119  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Single  copies  sent  bv  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
16.000  AGENTS  WANTED  (oOO  in  each  State),  to  seU  the 
'■Life  of  Sam  Houston'.''  apr  14 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  PATENT  AGENCY. 

IMPOKTANT  TO  INVENTOES. 

MESSRS.  3IUNN  <t  CO.,  Publishers  and  Proprietors 
of  the  Scientific  Ameeicax,  continue  to  prepare 
specifications  and  drawings,  and  attend  to  procuring  pat- 
ents for  New  Inventions  in  the  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria.  Spain,  etc.  We 
have  const:intly  employed  under  our  personal  supervision 
a  competent  board  of  Scientific  Examiners,  which  enables 
us  to  dispatch  with  great  facility  a  very  large-amount  of 
business.  Inventors  are  reminded  that  all  matters  in- 
trusted to  our  care  are  strictly  confidential,  and  hence  it 
is  unnecessary  for  them  to  incur  the  expense  of  attending 
in  person.  They  should  first  send  us  a  sketch  and  de- 
scription of  the  invention,  and  we  will  carefully  examine 
it,  state  our  opinion,  and  the  expense  of  making  an  appli- 
cation, if  deemed  new  and  worthy  of  it.  Models  and  fees 
can  be  sent  with  safety  from  any  part  of  the  country  by 
express.  In  tMs  respect,  New  York  is  more  accessible 
than  any  other  city  in  our  country.  Circulars  of  infor- 
mation will  be  sent  free  of  postage  to  any  one  wishing  to 
learn  the  preliminary  steps  toward  making  an  application. 

It  is  very  important  that  trustworthy  and  competent 
agents  should  be  employed  in  securing  patents,  as  great 
care  is  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the  papers,  as  well 
as  integrity  in  talking  proper  care  of  the  case  until  the 
inventor  is  duly  invested  with  his  legal  rights.  Parties 
intrusting  their  business  in  our  hands  can  rely  upon 
prompt  and  Ikithfal  attention.  Slost  of  the  patents  ob- 
tained by  Americans  in  foreign  countries  are  secured 
through  us;  while  it  i^  well  known  that  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  patents  applied  for  in  the  United  States,  go 
through  our  agency. 

The  offices  of  Messrs.  Mtmn  &  Co.'s  American  and  For- 
eign Patent  Agency  are  at  12-3  Fulton  Street,  New  York; 
London.  No.  32  K-isex  Street.  Strand;  Paris,  No.  29  Boule- 
vard St.  Martin ;  Brussels.  No.  6  Rue  d'Or.      It      apr  M 


KANVARD'S  HOLY  LAND, 

A  T  HORTIGCLTURAL  S.\LL,  ScaooL  St.,  exhibited 
j\^  every  evening  at  7  1-2  o'clock,  and  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  aflernoons  at  3  o'clock.  Adoiission,  50  cents; 
children,  half  price.  tf  apr  14 


WANTED  I— .\gents  wanted  in  everv  town  in   the 
United  States  to  :ell  the  PATENT  SELF-HEATING 
ROTARY  SMOOTHING  IRON.     Applv  to 
apr  li  4t  CIIAS.  H.  C'APEN,  Boston.  Mass. 

ASure  Cure  for  a  Cough  found  in  Wistar's  Balsam 
of  VV  lid  Cherry.  It  Is  pleasant  to  the  taste  and  seldom  fails 
to  effect  a  cure  of  all  throat  and  lung  dLseases.  It  is  a  sci- 
entific preparation,  and  the  public  appreciate  its  virtues. 

OL'SE  -AND  L.AND.— For  sale  cheap,  if  applied  for 
soon,  a  neat  two-story  house  in  Win-hester,  within 
ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  East  Woburn  Station,  on  the 
Lowell  Railroad,  with  good  bam,  well,  and  two  acres  of 
land,  with  about  100  choice  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  in 
bearing  condition.     Apply  at  this  oflSce.       tf       mar  17 

FOR  SALE. — A  ton  of  fine  boi-wood,  large  logs  and 
clear— a  very  nice  article;  price,  one  kumired  and  ten 
doUarx.  A  20od  chance  for  enpniTers  and  dosigners  to  sup- 
ply thauLielves.     AddreHS  A.  B..  tbis  ofllce.         Zi    j  20 


A  NEW  WORK  BY  JUIIA  KAVANAGH. 

D.  APPLETON  &  Co., 

Nos.  341  and  34S  BK0AD1V.4Y,  NEW  YORK, 

HAVE  JCST  FUBUSHED 

a  RACE     LEE. 

BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH, 
AtrrnoR  op  "daisv  buess,"  ''Madeline,"  "sAinALiE," 

•■W0ME.\  OP  CHRISTIANrrr.'' 

One  Volume  12mo..  400  pages,  Cloth,  SI. 

The  clear  conception,  the  forcible  delineation,  the  style, 
at  once  elegant  and  powerful,  of  Miss  Kavanagh's  former 
works,  are  exhibited  in  this,  as  well  as  deep  thought  and 
sound  moral  reflection. — London  Spectator. 

[IT"  Copies  of  the  above  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
postage,  on  a  remittance  of  the  price  apr  14 

THE   GLORIOUS   QUAKER. 
ISAAC  T.  HOPPER, 

One  of  the  Doblest  men  God  ever  sent  in  to  this  world  oner- 
rands  of  mercy.    Head  the  admirable  liistorj  of  hja  Life  by 

MRS.  LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD, 
and  you  ivill  believe  the  above  statement. 

JOHN  P.  .rEWETT  <t  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

No.  IIT  1VA3HINGT0N  ST  .  BOSTON, 
apr  14  3t 

A.  W.  LADD  &  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO    FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  bv  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE"  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN'  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  BriUiancy  of  Tone, 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  b.ase  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally^  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combitiing  all  the  qoalities  of 
ihe  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

WAEEEOOMS,   296  WASHINGTOir    STItEET, 

BOSTON, 

tf       AND  441  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.        mar  24 


DOWS  MAGIC  COPYING  PAPER, 

I'^OK  writing  two  or  more  letters  at  once,  without  the 
.  use  of  pen  and  ink,  working  embroideries,  marking 
clothing,  etc.,  has  been  used  in  ttiousands  of  families  the 
past  year,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction.  Every  child  and 
scholar  should  have  it,  as  it  is  useful,  ornamental  and 
amusing,"  every  bdtanist  should  have  it,  as  T.-ith  it  he 
can  take  the  exact  impression  of  any  leaf  or  plaut;  every 
traveller  should  have  it,  as  it  makes  a  nice,  neat  and  clean 
pocket  inkstand  that  cannot  be  broken,  and  is  free  from 
blotting.  In  fact,  all  should  have  it,  as  when  once  used, 
it  is  considered  indispensable.  One  package  of  three  col- 
ors, viz.,  black,  blue  and  green,  sent  to  any  address  for 
25  cents.  Five  packages  for  -SI,  or  S2  per  dozen;  in  all 
cases,  free  of  postage.    Address,  postpaid, 

E.  BOWMAN, 
apr  14  tf  117  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  HEADACHE   KILLER, 

THE   GREAT    SPECIFIC 

For  all  kinds  of  Headache  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

DISCOTXEED  ASD  PREPARED  BY 

DR.    J.    W.    POLAND, 

OF  GOFFSTOWN  CENTRE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

THE  sales  of  this  weU-known  Medicine  are  on  a  steady 
increase,  and  its  wonderful  cures  are  calling  forth 
unbounded  praise  from  aU  quarters,  as  well  as  giving  it  a 
standard  reputation.  Those  who  are  troubled  with  Head- 
ache, Neuralgia,  Tic  Doloreux,  or  pain  arising  from  Hu- 
mors, will  do  well  to  try  it. 

Gexesal  Agents  ln  Bostos — Weeks  &  Potter,  154 
Washington  Street,  George  C.  Goodwin,  99  Union  Street. 
For  sale  by  druggists  generally.  eoptf  mar  3 

SEND  FOR  ONE  COPY. 

Single  Copies  of  '^Sears'  Great  Work  on  Russia," 

THE  MOSr  ELECA>T  A^-D  DSEPUL  VOLUME  OF  THE  YE-iE, 

CONSISTING  of  700  large  octavo  pages,  embellished 
with  about  200  Engravings,  and  Maps  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia,  elegantly  and  substantially  bound, 
will  be  carefully  enveloped  in  stout  paper,  and  forwarded, 
AT  OUR  risk  AND  ESPENSE,  to  any  post-office,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  established  retail  price — Thbee  Dollars. 

{Cr'  AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  part  of  the  country  to 
Bell  New  and  Popular  Pictorial  Wores.  Address  (post 
paid)  KOBEflT  SEARS,  Publisher, 

mar  31  4t  ISl  William  Street,  New  York, 

MODEL  MELODEOjVS! 

THESE  Melodeoss  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.    Prices— S60.  -¥75.  SIOO.  8120.  S135,  8150  and  SI75. 
ttir'' Circulars  containingafull  description  of  the  ''Mod- 
el Melodeons.*'  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
mar24     tf      Cambridge  St.,  comer  Charles,  Boston. 

IF  YOU  W.4JVT  TEETH  FILLED, 
GO  TO  DE.  CTTMMINGS, 
No.    25    TREMONT    STREET,    BOSTON, 
apr  14 

THE  NEW  YORK  N.^TIONAL  DF^MOCRAT. 

THE  only  Democraric  Paper  published  in  the  city.  A 
New>paper  for  the  Family.  Counting-Room  and  the 
Politician — containing  forty-eight  columns  of  reading 
matter,  the  latest  news  of  a  political,  commercial,  finan* 
cl.al  and  agricultural  nature,  foreign  news,  poetry,  re- 
ports, etc. 

Tersis :— Daily,  S6  per  annum;  weekly.  SI  50  per  an- 
num. Twenty  copies  for  S20.  or  ten  copies  for  S12  50, 
will  be  sent  to  one  address — payable,  invariably  in  ad- 
vance. All  communications  must  be  addre.'s=ed  to  the 
subscribers,  at  No.  129  Nassau  Street.  New  York. 

apr  7       3t       McINTIRE  &  PARSONS,  Pcdusheeb. 

D.   B.    GULICE, 

EN  OR  AVER    OX    ^\^  O  O  D, 

NO.  191  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

[Entrance  on  Norfolk  Avenue,] 

BOSTON.  tf-apr  7 


R  H  O  D  E  S  *S 
FEVER    AND    AGUE    CURE! 

or 
NATTmE'3  INFALLIBLE  SPECIFIC. 

FOR  the  prevention  and  cure  of  INTERMITTENT  and 
REM1TTE.\T  FEVEHS.  FEVER  and  AGUE.  CHILLS 
and  FEVER,  DUMB  AGUE,  GENEKAL  DEBILITY, 
NIGHT  SWEATS,  and  all  other  forms  of  disease  which 
have  acommon  origin  in  Malaria  or  Miasma.  ThU  Fubtle 
atmospheric  poison,  which  at  certain  seasons  is  inhaled  at 
every  breath,  is  the  same  in  character  wherever  it  exists 
— North,  South,  East  or  West — and  will  everywhere  jield 
to  this  newly  discovered  antidote,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
the  greatest  discovery  in  medicine  ever  made.  Please  ob- 
serve that  the  principle  upon  which  this  medicine  acts  is 
entirely  different  from  general  remedies.  It  treats  Mala- 
ria, or  Miasma,  just  as  common  sense  teaches  us  to  treat 
all  other  poisons  when  they  arc  taken  into  the  human 
83'stem;  it  neulTolizes  the  jioison,  and  by  removing  all 
cause  for  disease,  acts  either  as  a  preventive  or  a  cure,  and 
will  suit  everybody's  case.  This  specific  is  so  harmlesa 
that  it  may  be  taken  by  persons  of  every  age,  sex,  or  con- 
dition, and  it  will  not  subsritute  for  one  disease  others 
still  worse,  as  is  too  often  the  result  in  the  treatment  by 
Quinine,  Mercury.  Arsenic,  and  other  poisonous  or  dele- 
terious drugs,  not  a  particle  of  any  of  which  is  admitted 
into  this  preparation.  The  proprietor  distinctly  claims 
these  extraordinary  results  from  the  use  of  thia 

NATURAL  ANTIDOTE  TO  MALARIA. 

It  will  entirely  protect  any  resident  or  traveller,  even 
in  the  most  sickly  or  swampy  localities,  from  any  ague  or 
bilious  dise.ise  whatever,  or  any  injury  from  constantly 
inhaling  Malaria  or  >Iiasma,  It  will  instantly  check  the 
a^fc  in  persons  who  have  suffered  for  any  length  of  time, 
from  one  day  to  twenty  years,  so  that  they  need  never 
have  anolAer  chilly  by  continuing  it  according  to  direc- 
tions. It  will  immediately  relieve  all  the  distressing  re- 
sults of  bilious  or  ague  diseases — such  as  General  Debility, 
Night  Sweats,  etc.  The  parient  at  once  begins  to  recover 
appetite  and  strength,  and  continues  until  a  permanent 
and  radical  cure  is  effected.  Finally,  its  use  will  banish 
Fever  and  Ague  from  families  and  all  classes.  Farmers 
and  all  laboring  men,  by  adopting  it  as  a  preventive, 
will  be  free  from  ague  or  bilious  attacks  in  that  season  of 
the  year  which,  while  it  is  the  most  sickly,  is  the  most 
valuable  one  to  them.  One  or  two  bottles  will  answer  for 
ordinary  cases ;  some  may  require  more.  Directions  print- 
ed in  German,  French  and  Spanish',  accompany  each  bot- 
tle. Price.  0>"E  Dollar.  Liberal  discounts  made  to  the 
trade.  Trade  circulars  forwarded  on  application,  and  the 
article  will  be  consigned  on  liberal  terms  to  responsible 
parties  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

JAS.  A.  RHODES,  Proprietor, 

Peovidesce,  R.  I. 

AGENTS.— New  Yore— C.  T.  CLiCKEMat  &  Co.,  and  C. 
H-  RisG.  BoSTOS — AVeees  &  Potter.  Philadelphia — T 
W.  Dtott  Si  Sons,  and  for  sale  by  dealers  generallj-, 

eoptf  mar  17 

HEEEING'S  PATENT  CHAMPION  SAFES. 

THE  undeniable  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the 
SAFES  manufactured  by  the  subscriber  is  known, 
and  acknowledged  by  a  discriminating  pubBc.  who  are 
assured  that  all  Safes  made  and  sold  by  him  or  his  autho- 
rized agents,  will  be  equal  to  the  best,  and  superior  t« 
gome  of  the  many  which  have  passed  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  for  the  last  fifteen  years — as  published  and  com- 
mented upon  by  the  press  throughout  the  United  States. 
They  are  secured  with  the  celebrated  Hall's  Patest  Pow- 
der Proof  Lock — the  subscriber  being  the  patentee  by 
purchase - 

It  is  generally  known  all  over  the  world  that  the  propri- 
etor placed  bis  Safe,  in  competition  with  about  thirty 
others,  at  the  WORLD'S  FAIR,  LONDON,  in  1S51,  placing 
within  it  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  IN  GOLD,  as  a  re- 
ward to  anyone  who  could  open  the  Safe;  but  not  one  of 
the  operators  was  found  sufficiently  skiU'-d  in  the  art  of 
lock-picking  to  pick  the  Lock  or  open  the  Safe — the  money 
remained  secure  for  forty-five  days.  At  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition,  the  jury  on  Safes  and  Locks  very  justly  award- 
ed separate  medals  for  the  Safe  and  Lock,  which  can  be 
seen  and  compared  with  the  one  awarded  for  the  same 
patents  at  the  World's  Exhibition,  in  New  York,  in  1853 
andlS5i.  They  can  be  had  of  the  proprietor  and  his  agents, 
in  most  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
SILAS  C.  HERRING.  Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 

Comer  of  Pine  and  Water  Sts..  New  York. 

N.  B.  Persons  wanting  Herring's  Patent  Champion 
Safe,  should  see  that  it  bears  his  name  upon  a  metal 
plate — none  others  being  genuine,  S.  C.  H. 

mar  31  2t 

JACOBS   &   DEANE, 
MERCHANT   TATLOES, 

NO.  21  COURT  STREET,  BOSTON, 

FFER  for  inspection  a  large  and  carefully  selected 


o 


Stock  of  FLNE  GOODS,  to  which  they  arc  daily  add- 
ing, of  the  n'lwest  and  most  beautiful  styles,  of  both  For- 
eign and  American  manufacture.  Gentlemen  leaving 
with  them  their  orders,  may  be  assured  of  having  superb 
style  garments,  Al,so,  Ready-Made  Garments  in  style, 
and  of  material  equal  to  the  best  custom-made  clothing. 

FUENISHING  GOODS  m  VAEIETY. 

mar  31  3t 

N.    D.    COTTON, 
NO.  7  TREMOKT  STREET,  BOSTON, 

DEALER  IX 

EKQLISH,  FEENCH,  ITALIAN  AND  GEEMAN 

ENGRAVINGS, 

HAS   0.1    HAND    A    GREAT   TARIETT   OF   THE   MOST 

ESSENTIAL    REQUISITES 

FOE    THE    03E    OP    SCHOOLS,   ARTIBTS,    AND    AMATEURS    W 

GRECIAN  AND  OIL  PAINTING, 

"WATER  COLOR,   CRAYON.   OR    PENCIL  DRA^VING. 
mar  31  3t 

FREE    EXHIBITION 

or    PAINTINGS    AND    ENGEAVINGS 

AT  NOS.  50  AND  52  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 
ENGRAVINGS  OF  ALL   KINDS   FOR   SALE. 

PICTURES  FRAMED  TO  ORDER. 

AGENTS  wanted  in  Massachusett-'  and  New  Hampshire 
for  the  sale  of  "A  Comprehentive  Geography  and 
History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  of  the  Whole  World,"  By 
S.  G.  Goodrich."  Price,  SS,  and  sold  only  by  agent*. 
Other  books  supplied  at  low  prices  to  those  who  buv  to 
sell  again.  FREDERICK  PAREE!!,' 

mar  17  eopSt  Book  and  Printsellor. 

CHARLES  HEIDSIECK  &.  Co.,  EHEIMS. 

THE  '■  CHARLES  HEIDSIECK  "  CHAMPAGNE, 
which  is  gaining  a  rapid  popularity  throughout  tho 
United  States,  the  public  having  already  discovered  in  it 
an  old  standard  and  highly  approved  wine,  niav  be  ob- 
tahied  of  the  agents,  T.  L.  ROBINSON  &  Co"., 

feb  17  tf  No.  1  Commercial  wharf,  Boston. 

BOOK  AND  NEWSPAPER 

ILLirSTEATIONS     ON     WOOD. 

BY   JOHN   ANDRE"SV, 

NO.    129   WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON. 

tf      REFERENCE,  "BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL."    j  30 

ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE.— .M.  J.  WHIP- 
PLE. 36  Comhtll,  Boston,  Importer  and  De.iler  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplle-S  required  by  Artista 
and  Dniughtsmeu.  tf  jnu  13 
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B.\LLOU'S  PICTOMAL  DRAWmG-ROOM   COMPANIOIS". 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 

The  engraving  below,  drawn 
expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  pre- 
sents an  accurate  peneral  view  of 
this  flourishing  city,  interesting 
from  its  present  commercial  im- 
portance and  from  historical  asso- 
ciations. In  1850  it  contained 
46,500  inhabitants,  but  the  annex- 
ation of  the  adjoining  cities  and 
boroughs  of  Alleghany,  Manches- 
ter, Birmingham  and  Lawrence- 
ville,  which  ought  to  belong  to  it, 
would  more  than  double  that 
amount.  It  stands  at  the  junction 
of  the  Alleghany  and  Mononga- 
hela  Rivers,  which  unite  to  form, 
the  Ohio,  and  occupies  the  site  of 
Fort  du  Quesne.  In  1775  there 
were  but  twenty-five  or  thirty 
houses  in  Pittsburg.  In  1796  the 
population  amounted  to  1395. 
The  city  is  built  on  a  triangular 
plain,  bounded  by  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahela  Rivers  on  two 
sides,  and  by  the  highlands  on  the 
other.  The  streets  cross  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  houses 
are  principally  of  brick,  and  many 
of  them  are  handsome  structures, 
but  owing  to  the  extensive  use  of 
bituminons  coal  in  the  numerooa 
manufactories,  the  city  resembles 
an  English  town  in  its  dinginess. 
The  Alleghany  River  is  crossed 
by  three  bridges.  The  bridge 
over  the  Monongahela  is  1 500  feet 
long  and  cost  over  $100,000.  The 
Alleghany  River,  besides  the 
bridges  above  named,  is  crossed 
by  the  viaduct  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Canal,  which  enters  the  city, 
passes  through  a  tunnel  tmder 
Grant's  Hill,  and  then  joins  the 
Monongahela.  Another  branch  of 
the  canal  passes  through  Allegha- 
ny City  and  enters  the  Alleghany 
River.  Among  the  noted  works 
constructed  by  the  city  are  the  wa- 
ter-works. Steam  power  is  used 
to  raise  water  from  the  Alleghany 
River  into  a  reservoir,  to  the  height 
of  116  feet,  from  which,  by  means 
of  service  pipes,  3,000,000  gallons 
are  daily  distributed.  Pittsburg  is 
ligh  ed  "by  gas  made  from  bitumi- 
nous coal,  abundant  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  presents  a  brilliant 
appearance  by  night.  The  sit- 
uation of  the  city  has  led  to  its 
rapid  progress  and  importance. 
The  railroad  and  canal  line  from 
Pennsylvania  strikes  the  Ohio  at 
this  point.  Here  was  launched  in 
1811  the  first  steamboat  that  ever 
ploughed  the  western  waters. 
Among  the  striking  buildings  of 
the  city  proper  is  the  court  house, 
which  stands  upon  an  eminence 
commanding  an  extensive  view. 
Its  architecture  is  the  Doric  style, 
and  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  that 
order.  It  is  165  feet  long  and  100 
feet  deep,  and  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  the  summit  of  which  is  143 
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[See  page  235.] 


feet  from  the  ground.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  a  fine  cathe- 
dral on  Grant's  Hill.  There  are 
other  public  buildings,  churches, 
hotels  and  banks,  noted  for  their 
costliness  and  elegance.  The 
Museum  is  well  worth  visiting  for 
its  ample  cotlection  of  Indian  cu- 
riosities. There  are  three  market 
houses  in  the  city,  all  well  sup- 
plied with  meat,  poultry  and  fruit, 
and  other  agricultural  products. 
The  Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  situated  near  Grant's 
Hill.  Alleghany  City,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Alleghany  River, 
is  a  very  flourishing  place,  and 
though  under  a  separate  corpo- 
ration, virtually  belongs  to  Pitts- 
bui^.  It  is  the  residence  of  many 
of  the  business  men  of  the  latter 
place.  It  has  many  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  establish- 
ments, which  are  extensive  and 
thriving,  and  numerous  churches 
and  schools.  Here  is  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Presbyterians.  It 
is  a  flourishing  institution,  and 
has  two  professors  and  a  well  se- 
lected library.  The  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Church  is  also  here.  Pitta- 
burg  was  a  part  of  Penn's  prop- 
erty, and  was,  in  1784,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  family  of  that  illustri- 
ous man.  Up  to  that  time  the 
settlement  had  languished,  but  at 
that  date  it  was  laid  out  into  town 
lots,  and  land  began  to  sell  rap- 
idly. In  1786  a  newspaper,  called 
the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  was 
started  here.  We  are  not  aware 
that  this  paper  is  still  in  existence. 
If  Pittsburg  bas  not  grown  quite 
so  rapidly  as  some  more  modem 
settlements  farther  west,  still  its 
progress  has  been  rapid,  and  out- 
stripped by  very  few.  Men  are 
still  living  who  remember  it  as  an 
inconsiderable  village,  and  it  is 
now  a  great  city,  having  within  it 
all  the  elements  of  yet  greater  ex- 
pansion. In  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  environs  it  has  an  unfailing 
treasure  ;  nature  and  art  have  ren- 
dered it  accessible  in  many  ways, 
and  its  position  at  the  head  of  that 
mighty  river  which  wends  its  way 
to  the  west,  freighted  with  incal- 
culable wealth,  gives  it  an  impor- 
tance which  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated. It  is  a  curions  fact  that 
the  physical  formation  of  this 
country  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
its  social  development.  Its  great 
rivers  flow  inward,  and  afford  the 
opportunities  of  bringing  far  dis- 
tant points  into  communication. 
Pittsburg  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  natural  coramanication  with 
the  centre  of  States,  while  art 
has  given  to  it  numerous  chan- 
nels of  communication  with  the 
Atlantic  shore. 
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ALEXAJTDER  XJ. 

The  annexed  enjrrav- 
infr  is  taken  from  an  au- 
thentic portrait  of  the 
young  Czar,  the  autocrat 
of  the  mightiest  empire 
on  the  face  of  the  eanh ; 
an  empire  embracing 
more  than  half  of  En- 
rope,  one  third  of  A«ia, 
extending  into  Xorth 
America,  and  almost 
beltinj:  the  glo^ic  in  its 
iron  iH'a.'^p.  The  life  and 
death  of  many  millions 
of  subjects  hang  on  the 
breath  of  this  yonng 
man ;  the  welfare  of  Eu- 
rope lies  within  his  con- 
trol, and  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  world  are  now 
bent  upon  him  with  the 
deepest  interest.  It  will 
be  noted  that  while  his 
head  wants  that  high  in- 
tellectual stamp  which 
lUiirked  his  fatlicr's,  and 
which  rendered  the  late 
autocrat  a  noticeable 
man  among  a  thousand, 
it  vet  has  the  air  of  one 
bom  to  command,  and 
is  not  without  the  exter- 
nal sign-s  of  mental  pow- 
er and  will.  Alexander 
was  the  eldest  of  Nicho- 
las's children.  He  was 
bom  in  1818.  and  in  1839 
married  Maria  Alexan- 
droma.  Princess  of  Hes- 
se Darmstadt,  by  whom 
he  has  had  several  chil- 
dren. His  brothers  are 
Constantine,  grand  ad- 
miral of  Ru=sia,  born 
April  29th  (I7th).  1827. 
Nichola=5,  bom  in  1831, 
and  5Iichael,  bom  ii^ 
1832.  The  late  Czar  had 
three  daughters.  The 
eldest.Sfarie  Nicoloewna, 
was  bom  in  1819,  and 
married  in  1839  to  Max- 
imilian Beauharnois,  the 
Duke  of  Lea  jhten burg, 
and  grandson  of  tlie 
Empress  Josephine,  of 
France.  At  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  which  was 
purely  a  love  match, 
young  Beauharnois  was 
a  colonel  in  the  Bava- 
rian service.  He  died, 
in  1852.  Olga,  the  sec- 
ond daughter,  was  bom 
in  1822,  and  married  in 
1346  to  Charles,  Prince 
Royal  of  Wurtemburg. 
The  youngest  daughter, 
Alexandra,  bom  in  1825, 
was  married  in  1 844,  and 
died  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  same  year. 
But  to  return  to  the  sub- 
ject of  oar  sketch.  Al- 
exander, like  all  the 
males  of  the  imperial 
family,  received  a  fin- 
ished military  education. 
Prior  to  his  accessiou 
he  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Corps  de 
la  Garde,  and  the  grena- 
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dier,  presided  over  the 
militaiy  scliool,  and  the 
hospitalof  Tchesme'.and 
also  commanded  tlie  lan- 
cers, Erivan  carbineers, 
and  other  corps.  He  is 
tiieoreticaliy  and  practi- 
cally acquainted  with 
military  life,  and  popu- 
lar with  tihe  aroay,  the 
Biudents  and  the  nobles. 
He  is  no  less  versed  in 
civil  affairs,  for  it  was 
the  pride  and  care  of  the 
Inte  emperor  tQ  give  his 
eSdest  son  and  heir  that 
elaborate  training  which 
sjiould  enable  him  wor- 
thily to  fill  the  throne- 
After  Alexander  attain- 
ed his  majority,  the  em- 
peror, whenever  he  was 
competed  to  leave  his 
capital,  entrusted  tfaead- 
ministralion  of  Jiis  gov- 
ernment to  the  hands  of 
bis  son.  The  latter  is 
said  £0  resemble  Alex- 
ander much  more  than 
his  own  father.  He  is 
like  Iiira  in  courtesy  and 
grace,  in  a  certain  chiv- 
aliy  of  sentiment  and 
bearing,  and  in  general 
mildness  of  his  charac- 
ter. It  is  not,  however, 
safe  to  predict  the  career 
of  a  despotic  sovereign 
on  the  throne  frjra  tne 
tonduct  of  an  heir  appa- 
rent. Alexander  II., 
Emperor  of  Russia,  may 
be  as  ditferent  from  Al- 
exander the  hereditary 
grand-duke,  as  Shaks- 
peare's  Henry  V.  is 
from  FdUtaff's  Prince 
Hul.  The  English  pa- 
pers are  tr}-ing  to  per- 
suade themselves  that 
the  policy  of  the  new 
Czar  towards  Turkey 
and  the  Western  powers 
will  be  the  reverse  of 
that  of  his  predecessor ; 
but  we  think  this  is  very 
questionable.  The  fact, 
reiil  or  supposed,  that 
his  faclier  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  anxieties 
occasioned  by  the  pres- 
ent war,  will  not  tend  to 
dispose  Alexander  to 
sheathe  the  sword  so 
readily.  Moreover,  as 
th?  military  head  of  a 
military  jrovernment,  the 
op  lortuniiy  of  com- 
manding the  respect  of 
his  people  by  such  a  con- 
auct  of  the  war  as  will 
lead  to  decisive  victory, 
is  not  one  to  be  lost.  If 
the  accounts  that  have 
reached  us  of  the  last 
moments  of  Xicholas  be 
true,  a  resolute  prosecu- 
tion of  the  wiir  is  a  sa- 
cred legacy  bequeathed 
by  the  last  Czar  to  his 
successor.  "We  have  no 
evidence  he  will  shrink 
from  the  icsponsibility. 
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[concluded.] 
NUMBER   SEVEN. 

THE    STORT    OF    THB    TOrXG    QUAKEC-CONVICT. 

The  reader  of  the  last  number  of  these  sketches  may  have 
been  interested  in  the  young  fonvlct  who  so  nobly  sacrificed  his 
life  to  the  claims  of  the  suffering  and  dying.  I  shall  in  the  pres- 
ent number  give  his  singuhir  and  romantic  history,  as  received 
not  only  from  his  own  lips,  but  from  others  after  his  death. 

My  first  interview  with  this  interesting  prisoner  was  after  the 
usual  Sunday  morning  service  in  the  prison  wa«  over.  He  sat 
directly  in  front  of  me.  It  was  a  new  face,  as  he  had  been  re- 
ceived during  the  week.  Instead  of  the  dcGant  look,  or  the 
downcast  look,  one  or  the  other  of  which  aspects  usually  char- 
acterizes the  coivvitt,  his  face  wore  a  calm  and  self- respectful  ex- 
pression, his  air  was  marked  by  dignity  and  his  bearing  manly. 
His  face  and  head  were  finely  shaped,  and  his  figure  tall  and 
erect,  the  outlines  of  which  not  even  the  coarse  prison  dress 
could  degrade.  The  expression  of  his  eyes  was  singularly 
pleasing,  and  the  whole  face  struck  rae  as  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting I  had  ever  seen  :  it  seemed  no  face  for  that  convict's  bench  : 
he  seemed  indeed  a  being  of  another  sphere,  surrounded  by  the 
guilt-enstamped  visages  of  his  fellows.  During  the  service  he 
gave  ihe  most  earnest  heed  to  all  that  was  said. 

AVhen  he  returned  with  the  rest  to  his  cell,  he  walked  with  a 
free  and  minly  tread,  as  if  he  and  guilt  had  never  met.  I  felt 
interested  in  him  and  inquired  of  the  guard  who  he  was. 

"  A  Quaker,  sir,"  was  bis  reply. 

"A  Quaker  in  a  penitentiary!"  I  repeated.  "It  is  a  very 
unusual  thing  for  them  to  commit  crimes  !" 

'*  Ask  him,  sir,  and  he  will  tell  you  he  has  committed  no 
crime  !" 

"  What  is  he  sentenced  for  T" 

"  Negro-stealing !" 

*'  Such  a  face,"  I  replied,  "  could  never  belong  to  a  ncgro- 
Btealer  !  He  is  either  an  innocent  man  sentenced  wTongfuUy,  or 
that  fine  countenance  is  a  mask  to  the  worst  sort  of  character." 

"He  confessed  it,  sir,"  answered  the  guard,  who  was  at  that 
moment  called  away  on  duty. 

This  was  my  first  knowledge  of  the  young  Quaker-convict, 
whom  afterwards  I  knew  so  well,  and  knew  only  to  esteem  and  be 
deeply  interested  in,  though  as  a  southern  man,  I  could  not  sym- 
pathize with  him  in  the  unlawful  act  which  had  placed  him 
under  imprisomnent :  but  I  could  not  but  respect  him  for  the 
consistency  with  which  he  carried  out  the  great  principles  of 
common  liberty  which  had  been  early  infused  into  his  mind. 


Let  my  reader  cany  his  mind  in  imagination  to  a  little,  retired 
village  nestled  between  two  romantic  hills  in  the  interior  of  Ohio. 
At  the  foot  of  one  of  these  wooded  eminences,  stands  a  neat 
farm-house,  surrounded  by  the  smoothest  lawn,  and  extensive 
-  fields,  waving,  at  the  time  of  our  historj',  with  golden  wheat  and 
shining  com.  A  level  inten^ale  of  mowing  grass  lay  between 
the  snow-white  farm-house  dotted  with  the  graceful  American 
elm,  amid  a  group  of  which  rose  the  broad  roof  of  the  thrifty 
farmer's  large  bam.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  scene  was  one  of 
comfort,  neatness,  order  and  substantial  independence. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  in  question,  the  farmer  and  his 
household,  after  an  early  tea,  were  seated  upon  the  porch  enjoy- 
ing the  sunset  and  the  view  of  the  pleasant  river  winding  away  in 
the  distance,  looking  like  a  flowing  sheet  of  liquid  gold  in  the 
reflection  of  the  skyey  splendors. 

The  group  consisted  of  four  persons,  the  old  people,  their  only 
son,  and  a  young  maiden  with  sunny  blue  eyes,  and  looking  like 
a  prim  Hebe  in  the  neatly  fitting  garb  of  the  Quakers,  which  she 
wore  ;  and  her  face  had  the  calm,  sweet,  almost  holy  expression 
which  one  cannot  help  but  observing  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
young  females  of  this  unimpassioncd  sect. 

By  her  side,  holding  her  hand  in  his  with  respectful  tenderness, 
and  talking  with  her  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  meant  only  for  her 
bending  ear  alone,  eat  a  handsome  young  man  in  a  Quaker's  drab 
costume,  but  which  he  wore  like  a  prince,  his  manly  beauty  and 
dignity  giving  grace  to  it,  as  they  would  have  done  to  a  beggar's 
dress ;  for  it  is  not  the  dress  that  dignifies  or  lowers  the  man, 
but  the  man  the  dress. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  stoop  sat  a  large-framed  man,  with  a 
strongly-marked  countenance,  the  expres&ion  and  general  charac- 
ter of  which  denoted  sound  practical  sense,  control  of  self,  and 
shrewd  intelligence,  combined  with  amiability  and  gentleness. 
He  was  the  owner  of  the  farm,  and  in  his  Quaker  dress  was  as 
neat  and  orderly  as  his  handsome  farm  itself.  He  had  been  read- 
ing through  iron  rimmed  spectacles,  in  a  newspaper,  and  was 
now  evidently  meditating  upon  some  article  which  he  had  read. 
His  good  wife,  a  pretty-looking,  rosy,  smooth-cheeked  old  lady 
jn  a  plain  Quaker  cap  and  drab  gown,  was  knitting  close  by  his 
side — her  chair  in  that  loving  proximity  to  his  which  showed  "that 
she  truly  loved  him.  She  itad  clearly  been  a  beauty  (a  Quaker 
belle,  which  is  the  loveliest  of  all  belles  when  they  are  lovely), 
and  now  seemed  to  be  the  personification  of  love,  peace,  gentle- 


ness and  quiet.     No  ripple  of  passion,  no  vibration  of  anger  had 
ever  moved  across  the  serenity  of  that  placid  brow. 

"  Anne,  it  is  my  sacred  duty,  as  it  is  that  of  every  man,  to 
succor  the  distressed.  Thy  aftoction  should  not  try  to  hedge  up 
my  path  to  duty.  These  millions  of  bondmen  cry  unto  us  for 
help  !  Shall  we  fold  our  hands  and  let  them  perish  in  their 
chains  !  No  !  I  have  resolved  on  my  course  of  action.  I  have 
solemnly  devoted  myself  to  the  deliverance  of  the  captive  !  Many 
shall  yet  hear  my  voice,  God  willing,  bidding  them  go  free  ! 
To-morrow  I  depart  on  ray  mission  !" 

These  words  were  spoken  by  the  young  man  to  the  maiden 
with  high  enthusiasm,  but  in  a  low  tone,  and  calmly  and  firmly. 

"  But,  Richard,  I  fear  that  you  will  endanger  your  life  !  You 
will  certainly  fall  a  sacrifice  to  your  devotion  to  this  cause  if  you 
go,  as  you  determine,  into  these  Southern  States.  They  do  not 
feel,  there,  as  you  do,  my  friend ;  and — " 

"No  more,  Anne.  Suppose  your  brother  wsre  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  the  castle  of  Perote',  in  Mexico  ;  and  suppose  I  were  re- 
solved to  go  to  Mexico  to  endeavor  to  effect  his  escape  !  Would 
you  object  to  my  departure  .'" 

"  But  there  is  a  great  difference  be — " 

"  None  at  all,  dear  Anne,  I  assure  thee,"  answered  the  young 
lover  of  the  maiden.  "There  is  the  same  merit  in  rescuiug 
slaves  from  l)ondage  as  men  who  are  made  prisoners  in  war." 

The  maiden  looked  perplexed.  She  was  not  able  to  solve  the 
puzzling  question,  or  perceive  the  exact  distinction ;  but  she 
instantly  felt  that  there  was  a  difference. 

"  My  son  is  right,  Anne,"  said  the  old  Quaker,  quietly.  "  I 
have  instructed  him  in  these  principles  from  a  boy.  I  hope  to 
see  him  one  day  raised  up  to  be  the  friend  of  the  oppressed 
African.  Go,  ray  son,  to  morrow  !  Go  with  thy  father's  bless- 
ing. Do  what  good  thou  canst.  If  thou  dcUverest  one  of 
God's  creatures  from  bondage,  thou  hast  not  lived  in  vain, 
though  thou  shouldst  sacrifice  thy  life  in  the  attempt.  We  are 
bom  into  this  world  for  others,  not  fur  oursclve?:.  We  must 
seek  to  do  good  to  those  who  are  unfortunate.  This  is  the  end 
of  being — doing  good  !  Oppose  him  not,  maiden  ;  he  will  return 
with  God's  blessing." 

The  next  morning  early,  the  youthful  enthusiast  took  a  tender 
leave  of  Anne,  his  betrothed  bride,  embraced  his  mother  and 
father,  receiving  their  blessing,  and  departed  ou  his  mission. 
The  old  people  parted  from  him  ivith  the  pride  with  which  a 
patriot  father  and  mother  would  have  taken  leave  of  their  son 
going  forth  armed  to  battle  against  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
From  his  boyhood  they  had  dedicated  him  to  be  a  defender  and 
advocate  of  the  oppressed !  With  his  mother's  milk  he  had 
drawn  in  his  horror  of  slavery ;  and  from  his  father's  precepts 
imbibed  a  burning  desire  to  be  conspicuous  in  delivering  them 
from  bondage.  As  he  grew  up,  his  ideas  were  strengthened  by 
newspapers  and  hooks  bearing  antagonist :ca,lly  upon  the  subject  ; 
and  the  sight  (rarely  seen  in  his  secluded  village)  of  an  escaped 
slave  filled  his  young  heart  with  wild  dreams  of  romantic  action  ! 
Hours  he  would  sit  by  his  father's  hearth,  listening  to  the  Afri- 
can's talcs  of  his  adventures  and  sufferings  in  bondage  and  in 
escape  ;  until  he  felt  that  he  would  be  willing  to  die,  to  pour  out 
his  life's  blood  to  rescue  one  poor  negro  from  his  servitude  and 
place  his  feet  upon  the  free  soil  of  Ohio.  His  waking  thoughts 
were  of  adventures  possible  to  occur  in  the  South  by- and  by,  of 
which  he  was  to  be  the  hero ;  and  his  dreams  were  of  thrilling 
incidents  connected  with  aiding  slaves  to  escape. 

The  father  had  evidently,  with  a  spirit  that  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated and  ut>derstood  by  those  who  know  well  the  Quaker  char- 
acter, dedicated  his  child  to  the  work  which  we  see  him  now  about 
to  enter  upon,  as  a  youth  leaves  his  paternal  roof  for  the  battle 
field.  Maternal  love  had  its  misgivings  in  the  mother's  heart, 
as  she  saw  her  noble  son  mount  his  horse  at  the  gate  and  ride 
awav,  as  a  young  knight  of  old  would  go  forth  to  free  the  Holy 
Land  from  the  Saracen.  Her  heart  was  heavy;  but  she  was 
governed  in  all  things  by  the  sterner  will  of  her  husband.  Anne 
was  an  orphan,  an  adopted  child,  and  though  not  allied  by  blood 
to  the  young  man,  held  to  him  that  holier  relation  which  love 
creates  ;  and  when  she  could  no  longer  see  liis  retiring  form,  hid- 
den by  a  turn  in  the  road,  she  fled  to  her  room  to  pour  out  hei* 
sorrow  in  tears.  They  had  exchanged  miniatures,  and  bending 
over  his,  she  bathed  it  with  tears  and  warmed  it  with  her  kisses, 
saving  with  more  passion  than  became  a  Quaker  maiden  : 

"Richard  !  O,  Richard  I  I  feel  that  I  shall  never,  never  see 
thee  again !" 

Sadly  were  her  feara  realized. 

The  young  enthusiast,  educated  to  a  fatal  error,  who  was  now 
going  forth  to  find  a  martyr's  death  upon  the  field  of  human 
freedom,  arrived  on  the  third  day  at  Cincinnati.  Well-mounted, 
provided  with  a  plenty  of  money  by  his  father,  he  had  at  his 
command  every  facility  for  carrying  forward  the  initiatory  meas- 
ures of  his  enterprise.  He  had  raet  by  chance  on  the  levee  of 
the  city  with  an  escaped  slave,  who  attracted  by  his  Quaker 
costume,  approached  him,  for  the  slave  knows  well  the  drab  coat, 
by  description  or  sight,  and  this  coat  tliey  have  been  told  is  worn 
by  men  who  are  ever  their  friends  and  the  foe  of  the  southern 
master.  Therefore,  with  confidence  the  escaped  slave  approached 
Richard,  and  said  : 

*'  Master,  I  hope  you  well." 

"  Yes,  my  friend,"  answered  Richard,  kindly,  and  taking  the 
negro's  hand  with  a  deference  and  respect  he  would  doubtless 
have  denied  to  one  of  his  own  race,  *'  I  am  well.  I  hope  thou 
art  happy  as  well  as  free  !" 

"  I  would  be,  raassa,"  answered  the  negro,  with  an  aspect  of 
sorrow,  "  but  how  can  a  poor  mau  be  happy  with  wife  and  children 
in  bondage  V 

"  Your  wife  and  children  slaves  !"  repeated  Richard,  the  blood 


mounting  to  his  cheeks,  and  all  his  enthusiasm  aroused,  while 
philanthropy  for  the  slave,  which  was  bred  in  his  very  bone, 
showed  itself  in  his  manner.  "  Where  are  they  1  When  didst 
thou  thyself  escape  V 

"  Tliey  are  in  Nashville,  master  !   I  know  you  are  a  good  friend 

to  us,  and   I  tell  you  all.     They  belong  to  massa -.     I  got 

away  six  weeks  a^o  ;  and  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  good  white 
men  help  me  buy  'cm.  But  dey  all  tell  poor  slave  dat  dey  hab 
no  money  to  buy.  Pat  my  wife  and  little  ones  must  escape  just 
as  I  did  !  I  den  ask  'era  to  help  me  to  work  to  get  money ;  but 
dey  sniff  at  poor  nigger,  and  tell  hira  dut  freedom  *nuff  widout 
money;  and  I  must  get  long  as  I  could  !" 

"  Thou  hast  fallen  in  with  men  who  are  hypocrites,  and  not 
true  lovers  of  the  slave,"  answered  Richard,  with  indignant  color 
mantling  his  cheeks  and  the  fire  of  resentment  flashing  from 
his  eyes. 

*'  Dey  are  de  committy,  master,  what  help  de  runaway  slave  !" 

"Tliey  are  not  the  slave's  friends  !     Providence  has  cast  thee 

in  my  way,  my  poor  friend  !"  added  the  youthful  crusader.     "  I 

will  act  differently.    I  will  go  to  Nashville  and  rescue  thy  wife 

and  children  !" 

"  You  will,  master  !  God  bless  your  soul !  Ah,  master,  I 
don't  b'lieve  you  are  airaest !" 

"Never  man  spake  truer  word.  Come  aside  here  and  tell  mo 
where  they  are  to  be  found.  Here  is  a  steamer  already  to  depart 
for  that  place.  It  will  take  me  there  in  three  days,  and  perhaps 
in  two  weeks  I  may  have  the  happiness  of  restoring  thy  wife  and 
babes  to  thy  arms  !" 

The  slave  regarded  the  young  man  with  tearful  eyes  : 
"  All,  master,  if  you  should,  we  will  all  be  your  slaves  for  life  ]" 
"Ml/  slaves !  my  slaoes  I"  repeated  the  young  liberator,  with 
an  exclamation  and  looks  of  surprise.  "No,  no.  Poor  man, 
your  life  hi\s  been  in  bondage  and  you  know  no  other  state.  You 
shall  be  my  friends,  my  brethren  !  We  are  all  God's  children  ! 
One  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory  !  So  is  it  with  white 
men  and  black.  We  are  all  God's  children,  and  shall  all  shine 
as  stars  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  though  one  may  differ  from 
another  in  glory.  Come  and  tell  me  all  that  will  enable  me  to 
find  your  wife." 

He  led  the  man  aside  to  a  box,  where  seated,  the  one  told  and 
the  other  listened  to  all  the  details  of  locality,  about  as  to  the 
street  and  residence  of  the  master  of  David's  wife,  for  David  was 
the  name  the  late  slave  gave  to  Richard. 

When  the  young  Quaker  had  gained  all  the  intelligence  which 
was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  act  when  he  should  reach  Nash- 
ville, he  gave  his  horse  to  the  slave  and  bade  him  sell  him  and 
consider  the  money  as  his  own,  as  he  should  have  no  more  use 
for  him.  He  arranged  that  the  escaped  slave  should  be  found  at 
a  certain  house  on  Fourth  Street  when  he  should  return  with  his 
freed  wife  and  children.  The  slave,  with  a  profusion  of  thanks, 
took  possession  of  the  horse;  and  Richard,  shaking  him  warmly 
by  the  hand,  placed  his  saddle-bags  on  his  arm  and  hastened  on 
hoard  the  steamer,  which  was  ringing  its  last  bell.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later  he  was  descending  the  Ohio,  fairly  embarked  on 
the  crusade  against  slavery  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  from 
early  youth,  and  which  he  considered  the  proper  aim  and  object 
of  his  life. 

Already  have  I  compared  the  young  Quaker  to  a  crusader  : 
and  with  the  spirit  of  one  did  he  embark  on  the  mission  before 
him.  To  his  mind,  educated  as  he  had  been,  the  rescue  of  slaves 
from  servitude  was  as  great  and  noble  a  work  as  the  rescue  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  could  be  to  an  ardent  Christian  knight.  The 
glory  of  the  two  enterprises,  in  his  view,  was  equal,  and  each 
equally  challenging  the  applause  of  the  world. 

It  was  with  a  proud  and  joyous  step  that  he  walked  the  deck 
of  the  steamer  which  was  conveying  him  to  the  scenes  where  he 
could  carry  out  into  action  the  dreams  of  his  youth. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Cincinnati,  the 
steamer  came  in  sight  of  the  "  City  of  Rocks,"  as  Nashville  has 
been  poetically  called.  As  he  was  about  to  land,  a  gray  headed, 
chivalrous  bearing  old  gentleman  accosted  him,  and  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  said  :  * 

"  My  dear  young  sir,  if  you  intend  to  remain  long  in  this  city, 
I  advise  you,  as  a  friend,  to  keep  your  sentiments  upon  slavery 
within  your  own  breast.  To  express  them  as  openly  as  you  did 
this  morning  when  that  runaway  was  brought  on  board  in  irons, 
will  get  you  into  trouble." 

"  I  thank  thee,  friend,  very  kindly  ;  but  I  am  the  friend  of  the 
slave,  and  the  foe  of  those  who  oppress  them !     What  right  had 
the  man  to  that  man — for  men  they  were  both,  master  and  slave  ? 
What  right  had  he  to  chain  him  ?" 
"  His  property  ?    But — " 

"  But  what  gave  him  a  right  to  hold  property  in  a  human 
being  V  demanded  the  young  Quaker,  boldly. 

"  The  laws  of  this  State,  young  sir  !  The  laio,  I  repeat,"  re- 
sponded the  old  gentleman,  firmly  and  pointedly.  "  It  was  faw/al 
by  our  laws,  for  that  man  to  hold  that  negro  in  slavery ;  and  it 
was  unlawful  for  you  to  interfere  to  set  aside  the  law." 

The  crowding  of  passengers  on  shore  separated  the  two  collo- 
quists,  and  Richard  took  his  way  towards  an  hotel,  carrying  his 
saddle-bags  on  his  arm. 

"  There  goes  an  abolitionist,  and  a  Quaker  at  that,  and  they 
are  the  worst  sort,"  said  the  raate,  pointing  out  the  young  liber- 
ator to  the  clerk  of  the  boat.  "  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  inter- 
ference of  that  old  gentleman,  he  would  have  got  a  coat  of  tar 
over  that  drab  suit,  and  feathers  enough  to  help  him  fly  back  to 
Ohio,  where  he  came  from.'* 

The  feelings  of  all  on  board  the  boat  were  evidently  very  pos- 
itively opposed  to  anything  like  abolition  in  practice.  When 
Richard  reached  the  Nashville  inn  he  retired  to  a  room  and  with- 
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out  resting  himself,  at  once  proceeded  to  study  the  memoranda 
which  he  hnd  written  down  from  the  fugitive  shivc — David's 
account  of  the  locuHty  where  his  wife  and  children  wore.  By 
means  of  a  map  of  the  city,  hanging  in  the  office,  he  soon  ascer- 
tained the  bearings  of  the  house  he  was  to  visit  from  the  hotel. 
He  also  made  certain  cautious  inquiries  from  a  servant  who 
waited  on  him  in  his  room. 

As  night  drew  near  he  covered  his  Quaker  coat  with  a  brown 
linen  sack,  and  exchanged  his  hat  for  a  glazed  cap,  thus  cora- 
pletclv  metamorphosing  his  appearance ;  giving  him,  with  his 
tall,  symmetrical  figure,  a  decidedly  military  air.  Thus  attired, 
or  rather  disguised,  he  went  out  in  search  of  the  houso  where  the 
wife  and  children  of  David  were  held  in  bondage. 

He  succeeded,  though  not  without  some  difficulty,  in  reaching 
the  place.  Following  the  directions  given  to  him  by  the  fugitive, 
he  entered  the  yard  by  a  gate  to  a  garden  in  the  rear,  which  con- 
ducted him  to  the  Aitchen.  He  listened  and  heard  voices  within, 
the  voice  of  a  woman  and  of  children.  His  heart  bounded  with 
jov.  Not  Blondel,  the  minstrel,  when  he  heard  the  answering 
verse  of  bis  song  come  back  to  his  ears  from  the  tower  window, 
felt  more  joy  or  triumph.  And  the  young  Quaker,  so  complete 
had  been  his  education  in  reference  to  slavery,  felt  that  he  was 
doing  as  noble  aud  praiscwortay  an  act  in  trying  to  rescue  the 
■wife  and  children  of  the  fugitive,  as  Blondel  was  in  trying  to  aid 
the  escape  of  his  king.  Nay,  he  felt  the  same  absence  of  guilt 
and  confidence  in  the  justness  of  his  conduct,  that  he  would  have 
done  in  rescuing  a  lady  and  her  children  from  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  who  had  made  them  captive  in  the  chances  of  war. 

The  idea  of  being  a  "  slave-stealer,"  a  breaker  of  the  laws  of 
the  land,  a  rebellious  citizen,  a  robber  of  other  men's  "goods," 
crossed  not  his  mind.  It  contained  but  one  idea — redress  of  hu- 
man wrongs !  As  a  deliverer  and  liberator  of  the  oppressed 
alone  did  he  regard  himself.  He  felt  that  he  was  engaged  in  an 
act  {secret  though  it  was  for  fear  of  men)  that  God  would  smile 
upon  and  approve  !  So  was  he  educated — so  are  thousands  ed- 
ucated !  and  it  is  as  easy  for  the  leopard  to  change  his  spots,  as 
for  these  men's  minds  to  be  impressed  with  an  idea  opposing 
those  with  which  they  are  imbued  by  education. 

The  young  Quaker,  therefore,  felt  no  shame,  experienced  no 
sense  of  guilt. 

At  length  he  found  means  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  servant- 
woman,  and  placed  in  her  hands  a  token  from  her  husband  which 
satisfied  her  not  only  of  his  safety,  but  that  the  bearer  of  it  was 
the  friend  of  both. 

Several  meetings,  four  successive  nights,  took  place,  at  which 
the  preliminaries  were  all  arranged.  It  was  decided  that  he  was 
to  have  a  hack  ready  at  the  rear  gate  of  the  garden,  at  eight  in 
the  moriiiTiff,  while  the  family  were  engaged  at  the  breakfast  table ; 
and  that  they  should  cross  the  river  by  the  old  bridge  and  go 
down  to  Clarksville,  thirty-five  miles  below,  and  there  embark,  in 
the  capacity  of  "  master  and  slaves,"  for  Cincinnati. 

This  plan  was  admirable  in  conception,  and  a  man  who  knew 
more  of  the  world  than  young  Dillingham,  would  doubtless  have 
effected  his  object  in  safely  reaching  Cincinnati.  But  our  hero 
knew  nothing  of  the  world.  He  was  brought;  up  in  the  retire- 
ment of  the  country.  Men  he  knew  nothing  of,  and  classified 
mankind  as  slave-holders  and  abolitionists.  In  his  estimation, 
every  man  he  saw  was  either  one  or  the  other.  With  all  his  en- 
ergy and  common  sense,  with  all  his  cleverness  and  amiability 
and  love  of  freedom,  he  had  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  He  was 
wholly  without  tact  or  suspicion  ;  and  it  was  with  reluctance  that 
he  could  get  his  own  consent  to  put  on  any  disguise  to  enable 
him  to  eflTect  his  purposes  easier. 

On  the  morning  in  question,  the  hack,  driven  by  a  black  man, 
who  had  no  suspicion  of  the  business  on  hand,  was  at  the  gate 
in  the  back  lane.  The  wife  and  children  of  David  the  fugitive 
soon  appeared,  each  carrying  a  bundle,  being  five  in  all.  They 
appeared  greatly  alarmed.  Richard  mounted  the  box  with  the 
driver !  In  this  style  the  hack  took  its  way  across  the  public 
square  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge.  More  than  one  passer-by 
turned  his  head  to  take  a  second  look;  but  as  country  purchasers 
of  negroes  sometimes  take  all  sorts  of  conveyances  to  get  them 
out  home,  there  was  no  suspicion  excited.  Nor  at  the  toll-gate, 
where  Richard  stopped  to  pay  toll,  would  any  suspicion  have 
been  aroused  if  he  had  had  more  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

"  TouVe  got  a  fine  lot  of  negroes,  sir,"  remarked  the  toll-man, 
in  a  careless  tone,  to  him,  as  he  gave  him  back  the  change.  "  Who 
is  selling  in  town  V 

"I  didn't  buy  them,  friend,"  answered  Dillingham. 

"  No.     Then  they  are  not  yours  V 

"  Drive  on,  friend  I"  said  Richard,  in  reply ;  "  let  us  not 
delay." 

"  I  think  that  woman  belongs  to  Colonel -,"  said  a  man 

who  stood  near  the  toll-keeper.  "  The  fellow  seemed  embarrass- 
ed, and  looked  as  if  he  was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  be  doing 
the  right  thing.  I  wonder  if  he  hasn't  stole  one  or  more  of 
them  niggei-s !" 

"  Not  to  run  them  off  in  a  hack,  in  open  day,"  answered  the 
toll-man.     "  It  is  all  right !" 

"  Well,  I  don't  believe  it  is,"  replied  the  shrewd  man,  who  had 
before  spoken. 

"  What  is  it,  boys  V  asked  a  constable,  who  was  crossing  the 
bridge  and  stopped  to  pay  toll. 

"  We  were  talking  about  that  hack  full  of  darkies.  It  looks 
suspicions.     Didn't  you  notice  'em  1" 

"  Yes,  but  it  was  dark  under  the  bridge,  and  I  couldn't  see 
what  was  inside.     Do  you  say  it  was  full  of  negroes  ?" 

"  Yes,  chock  full,  bundles  and  all,"  answered  the  toll-gate 
keeper. 

*'  I'll  soon  see  if  anything  is  wrong,"  exclaimed  the  officer ; 


for  if  there  is  any  species  of  movable  property  on  which  all 
southeniers,  high  or  low,  keep  habitually  a  close  observation, 
aroused  at  once  by  anything  suspicious  in  circumstances,  it  is  in 
slave  property. 

The  officer  went  to  an  adjacent  stable  and  soon  returned 
mounted.  In  half  an  hour  he  came  up  with  the  hack,  which  was 
going  very  fast.  He  at  once  recognized  the  driver  of  it  as  an  old 
faithful  African  who  belonged  to  a  livery  stable. 

"  Wiat,  Simon,  is  it  you,  man  V  he  called  out  in  a  cheerful 
tone,  "  Where  are  you  driving  to  at  such  a  rate  and  with  such 
a  cargo  aboard  ?" 

"  To  Clarksville,  massa,"  answered  the  coachman,  civilly. 

"Are  those  your  people,  sir?"  asked  the  officer  civilly  of 
Dillingham,  whom  he  eyed  with  the  closest  professional  scrutiny. 

"  No,  friend,"  answered  the  young  man,  quietly  and  truthfully, 
for  he  knew  not  how  to  conceal  aught  by  falsehood. 

"  Whose  are  they  V  demanded  the  officer,  still  politely. 

"  Why,  sir,  they  are  free — at  least — they  arc  soon  to — I  mean 
that  they  are  no  longer  in  bondage." 

*'  Do  you  live  in  Tennessee  V 

"  No,  friend,"  answered  the  young  liberator,  embarrassed  and 
alarmed  by  this  close  questioning  of  his  pursuer,  whom  he  now 
began  to  suspect  had  followed  the  hack  intentionally. 

"  Wliere  do  you  live  ?" 

"In  Ohio." 

"  Simon,  where  did  you  take  these  slaves  in  ?  Answer  truly, 
or  you  may  get  into  trouble.     I  clearly  recognize  the  woman." 

Simon  became  frightened.  He  stopped  his  horses  and  told  all 
he  knew  to  the  officer.  The  woman  then  confessed  that  she  was 
running  away.  The  matter  was  now  too  clear  for  Dillingham  to 
attempt  any  concealment,  and  he  came  out  frankly  with  a  full 
acknowledgement  of  the  truth. 

"  You  are  my  prisoner  !"  said  the  officer.  "  Simon,  turn  "and 
drive  back  to  town." 

The  young  emancipator,  Dillingham,  on  being  an-ested  made 
no  resistance.  Before  the  examining  justice  he  frankly  confessed 
his  intention  to  carry  off  the  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  their  liberty,  but  he  denied  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  any 
crime. 

When  his  trial  came  off,  he  refused  to  employ  counsel  in  his 
defence,  although  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyer  in  Nashville 
volunteered  his  services  ;  for  the  frankness,  the  evident  sincerity, 
manliness  and  gentleness  of  the  prisoner,  as  well  as  his  youth^  in- 
terested all  persons  in  his  favor.  Popular  feeling  excused  the 
act  on  the  score  of  his  inexperience,  youth  and  peculiar  education. 

When  the  day  of  trial  came,  the  court-house  was  crowded. 
There  was  no  resentment  on  the  faces  of  the  throng,  as  would  be 
looked  for  when  an  abolitionist  taken  in  the  act  of  running  off 
with  slaves,  was  brought  before  a  southern  community.  The  ex- 
pression of  their  faces  showed  kindly  sympathy  and  a  lively  curios- 
ity. When  called  upon  if  he  had  any  defence  to  make,  the  young 
Quaker  rose  up  and  facing  the  couit,  exhibited  as  fine  a  counte- 
nance and  as  manly  an  air  as  innocence  would  wish  to  be  invest- 
ed with.  Fearlessly  yet  modestly,  calmly  yet  earnestly,  he  plead 
his  own  case.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Southern  States 
and  an  originality  of  application  of  the  principles  of  equity,  that 
surprised  bench  and  bar,  he  went  on  in  his  defence,  enchaining 
the  attention  of  all  who  hoard  him.  It  was  remarked  that  a  finer 
defence  had  never  been  spoken  within  that  court-room. 

The  feeling  awakened  by  his  address  to  the  bench  and  to  the 
jury  led  to  a  strong  effort  to  secure  his  pardon  should  he  be  sen- 
tenced. The  law  demanded  three  years  in  the  penitentiary  for 
the  offence  with  which  he  was  charged.  But  the  court,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  youth  and  the  interest  manifested  in  his  case, 
shortened  the  time  of  imprisonment  one  year.  He  received  the 
sentence  of  the  court  with  a  bow  full  of  dignity  aud  submission. 

The  same  evening  he  was  conducted  to  the  penitentiary.  His 
face  was  cheerful  and  his  bearing  lofty ;  he  walked  along  like  a 
conqueror,  or  rather  a  martyr,  as  he  felt  himself  to  be,  going  to 
be  crowned  with  his  reward. 

He  was  taken  into  the  guard-house — his  name,  height  and  de- 
scription carefully  noted  in  the  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  He 
was  then  conducted  into  the  "  robing-roora  "  adjacent,  where  his 
hair  was  sheared  closely  to  his  head,  his  dress  exchanged  for 
the  coarse  gray  and  pie  bald  "uniform"  of  the  prisoner,  and  in 
ten  minutes  he  was  at  work  with  a  hundred  others,  habited  and 
cropped  like  himself,  in  the  stone-yards,  pecking  away  at  the 
blocks  wliich  were  to  go  to  building  up  the  capitol. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  my  interviews  with  him.  The  reader 
has  seen  how  his  integrity  and  amiability  won  the  confidence  of 
the  officers,  and  that  he  was  soon  taken  from  the  stone  yard  to  do 
lighter  duties  in  the  hospital,  and  to  act  as  librarian,  etc.  The 
reader  has  seen  how  like  a  true  Samaritan  he  behaved  during 
the  cholera,  not  counting  his  life  dear  to  him.  We  have  seen 
how  he  sacrificed  his  life  at  the  last  to  the  duties  of  humanity, 
dying  a  martyr  to  his  principles. 

This  young  man  is  probably  the  only  true  and  confessed  eman- 
cipator who  ever  received  the  sympathy  of  the  southern  people. 
His  memory  to  this  day  is  kindly  cherished  in  the  prison,  and  in 
the  city  where  he  made  his  defence,  he  is  spoken  of  with  sym- 
pathy and  admiration.  When  it  was  known  that  his  death  had 
taken  place  in  prison,  the  Nashville  papers  each  devoted  a  kind, 
complimentary  paragraph  to  him,  and  expressed  regret  at  his 
untimely  end. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
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ASf  INCIDENT  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


BY    "WILLIAM    MELBOURXB. 

Is  the  street  Saint-Joseph,  at  Vienna,  was  a  shop  of  ancient 
and  modern  curiosities,  occupied  by  the  honest  George  Rutler. 
Every  week,  for  a  long  while,  a  pale-faced  gentleman  might  have 
been  seen  entering  it,  who,  after  purchasing  some  little  trinket, 
would  stop  and  play  awhile  with  the  broker's  little  children.  He 
was  well-known  in  person,  seemed  an  old  friend,  and  yet  they 
knew  not  his  name. 

One  moraing,  hearing  Rutler  hushing  the  noise  of  his  children, 
he  learned  that  Madame  Rutler  had  given  birth  a  few  hours 
before  to  her  twelfth  child. 

"The  twelfth!"  said  he.  "Have  you  a  godfather,  Mr, 
Rutler  V 

"  Alas,  sir  !  Godfathers  are  not  lacking  to  the  children  of  the 
rich;  but  I  know  not  where  I  shall  find  one  for  this  poor  little 
new-bom  girl." 

"  Ah  !  Suppose  then  I  do  you  the  office,  and  we  will  call  her 
Gabriella.  And,  if  it  please  you,  I  will  remit  you  one  hundred 
florins  for  the  expenses  of  her  baptism.  I  will  not  meddle  at  all 
with  it,  and  here  is  my  address,  that  yon  may  let  me  imagine  it 
when  all  is  ready." 

"  Ah,  sir  !    But  how  can  I  ever  repay  you  for  this  favor  ?  " 

"I  ask  this  only,  that  you  let  me  sit  a  few  moments  at  this 
piano.  The  thought,  with  which  for  a  long  time  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  conclude  a  musical  composition,  has  just  flashed  over 
me.    If  I  do  not  try  it  now,  it  may  escape  me  entirely." 

The  good  man  Rutler  places  a  stool  before  the  instrument,  the 
gentleman  seats  himself,  opens  it,  and  after  a  delicate  prelude, 
touches  the  keys  with  an  expression  which  proves  him  a  perfect 
master.  In  a  few  moments,  the  passers-by  pause  at  the  shop 
door  ;  the  music  acts  like  a  charm  upon  the  little  ones,  and  they 
no  longer  need  their  father's  voice  to  still  their  cries ;  all,  adults 
and  children,  listen  spell-bound,  to  the  heavenly  harmony,  and 
they  feel  that  the  musician  is  Mozart  himself. 

Without  giving  the  least  attention  to  the  crowd  about  him,  as 
soon  as  he  had  judged  himself  of  the  effects  of  his  inspiration, 
he  took  a  sheet  of  paper,  traced  the  air,  rose  with  cheeks  more 
flushed  than  usually,  renewed  his  offer  to  his  host  and  departed. 

About  three  days  afterward,  Rutler  repaired  to  the  indicated 
address  ;  but  he  shuddered  when  he  gained  it,  for  a  coffin  stood 
at  the  door ;  Mozart  was  no  more  !  Sad  at  heart,  he  returned  ; 
and  with  weeping  eyes  regarded  the  piano  from  whose  keys  had 
issued  the  last  notes  of  Mozart,  of  that  requiem,  the  conclusion  of 
which  a  fatal  presentiment  had  for  two  months  prevented. 

The  child  of  whom  he  desired  to  become  the  godfather,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Gabriella  as  he  had  wished,  and  when  the 
story  became  known,  the  curious  ran  in  crowds  to  bargain  with 
the  broker  for  that  piano  which  had  been  but  a  single  time  touch- 
ed by  the  god  of  German  music.  It  found  more  than  one  ama- 
teur ready  to  purchase  it,  and  Rutler  sold  it  finally  for  four 
hundred  florins,  which  was  the  dowry  of  Gabriella. 


AN  Ei\GLISH3IAN  AT  THE  OPERA. 

The  Musical  Gazette  has  the  following  :  "  One  of  Auber's  fa- 
vorite operas  in  Europe  is  Le  Bal  Masque,  which  is  frequently 
performed  all  over  the  continent.  A  part  of  the  plot  consists  in 
a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  king,  and  one  scene  represents 
the  conspirators  di*awing  lots  to  determine  which  of  them  shall 
become  the  assassin.  A  few  years  ago,  an  English  gentleman 
was  travelling  all  over  France  and  Germany,  and  directing  his 
steps  to  whatever  town  this  opera  was  to  be  performed  in.  And, 
moreover,  as  'Milor'  was  rich,  he  often  had  extra  performances 
given.  He  was  in  correspondence  with  almost  every  opera  man- 
ager, who  always  informed  hira  when  Le  Bat  Masque  was  to  be 
given,  and  he  was  sure  to  be  there.  At  last  one  day,  a  gen- 
tleman asked  :  My  dear  sir,  will  you  please  tell  me  why  you 
are  always  so  anxious  to  see  this  particular  opera?'  '  With  the 
greatest  pleasure,'  answered  the  Englishman  ;  '  the  reason  is  sim- 
ply this ;  I  happened  to  see  it  several  times  in  succession,  and  I 
found  that  every  time  in  the  scene  where  the  conspirators  draw 
lots,  the  lot  fell  on  the  same  person.  Now  I  thought  this  so 
singular,  that  I  was  determined  to  make  further  researches. 
Accordingly  I  have  seen  this  opera  five  hundred  and  eighty-four 
times ;  and,  would  you  believe  it,  every  time  the  lot  has  fallen 
upon  the  same  unfortunate  individual !'  " 


The  celebrated  Henderson,  the  actor,  was  seldom  known  to  be 
in  a  passion.  Wlien  at  Oxford,  he  was  one  day  debating  with  a 
fellow-student,  who,  not  keeping  his  temper,  threw  a  glass  of  wine 
in  his  face.  1L-.  Henderson  took  out  his  handkerchief,  wiped  his 
face,  and  coolly  said,  "  That,  sir,  was  a  digression— now  for  the 
argument." 


A  GOOD  REASON. 

The  Duke  de  Roclore,  the  favorite  wit  and  buffoon  of  Louis 
XIV.,  was  in  his  person  far  from  agreeable  :  his  countenance  wa^ 
rather  forbidding,  and  his  figure  ill-shaped.  Another  nobleman, 
whose  figure  was  even  inferior  to  that  of  Roclore,  having  killed 
his  antagonist  in  a  duel,  applied  Jo  the  duke  for  his  interest  and 
protection,  knowing  it  wa.s  the  only  channel  through  which  he 
could  obtain  a  pardon.  The  duke  readily  engaged  in  his  friend's 
interest,  and  fairly  rallied  the  king  into  a  compliance.  After  the 
king  had  finisheda  fit  of  laughter,  and  given  his  royal  promise, 
he  inquired  of  Roclore  what  could  possibly  make  him  so  stren- 
uous in  his  intercession.  "  I  will  tell  your  majesty,"  said  the 
facetious  duke :  "  if  he  had  suffered,  I  should  have  been  the 
ugliest  man  in  France." — Court  Gazette. 


ECHOES. 

The  best  echoes  {says  a  writer  on  architecture)  are  produced 
by  parallel  walls.  At  a  villa,  near  Milan,  there  extend  two 
parallel  wings  about  fifty-eight  paces  from  each  other,  the  sur- 
faces of  which  are  unbroken  cither  by  dooi-s  or  windows.  The 
sound  of  the  human  voice,  or  rather  a  word  quickly  pronounced 
is  repeated  above  forty  times,  and  the  report  of  a  pistol  from 
fifty  10  sixty  times.  Dr.  Plot  mentions  an  echo  in  Woodstock 
Park,  which  repeats  seventeen  svllables  by  day,  and  twenty  by 
night.  An  echo  on  the  north  si^e  of  Shipley  church,  in  Sussex, 
repeats  twenty  syllables.  There  is  also  a  i-emarkablc  echo  in  tlio 
venerable  church  of  St.  Albans. — Home  Journai. 
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CRiaiEAN  WAR  SCENES. 

The  great  popularity  of  our  il- 
lustrations of  the  war  in  the  East, 
and  the  repeated  requests  that  have 
poured  in  upon  us  from  all  quarters 
to  continue  them,  have  induced  us  to 
embellish  the  padres  of  the  Pictorial 
with  pictures  and  descriptions  of 
some  of  the  incidents  of  the  war  at 
which  we  have  just  glanced,  and  to 
make  a  permanent  record  of  certain 
features  that  belong  to  history. 
It  has  been  justly  observed  that 
"  the  soldiers  of  France  and  Eng- 
land have  more  than  upheld  the 
traditional  renown  of  their  arms, 
and  their  heroism  will  endure  com- 
parison with  the  most  famous  con- 
flicts of  antiquity.  Xot  Cannee, 
Dot  Thrasymene,  not  Thcrmopylrc 
itself,  has  witnessed  deeds  of  more 
heroic  daring,  scenes  of  more  ro- 
mantic gallantr}',  than  those  which 
have  shed  the  lustre  of  an  undying 
glory  on  the  hanks  of  the  Aima, 
the  valley  of  Balaclava,  and  the 
crimsoned  cliffy  of  Inkermann." 
The  first  two  engravings  of  the 
present  series — the  death  of  Cap- 
tain Nolan  and  the  escape  of  Cap- 
tain Low — relate  to  occurrences 
in  the  battle  of  Balaclava.  This 
affair,  it  will  be  remembered,  took 
place  on  the  25th  of  October,  1854. 
The  Turks,  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  four  redoubts, 
on  being  warmly  attacked  by  the 
Russians,  fled,  notwithstanding  the 
active  preparations  making  in  the 
rear  to  support  and  relieve  them. 
Sir  George  Cathcart,  commanding 
the  fourtii,  and  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  the  first  division, 
moved  towards  the  scene  of  action, 
while  General  Bosquet's  division 
(theSOih)  got  under  arms,  and  a 
strong  detachment  of  French  ar- 
tillery and  Chasseurs  d'Africa  were 
despatched  to  aid  the  British  in  the 
defence  of  the  valley.  The  nine- 
ty-third Highlanders,  under  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  occupied  the  road 
leading  into  the  town  of  Balaclava, 
and  Lord  Lucan's  bugles  sounded 
the  saddle-call.    The  spectator,  who 

occupied  a  position  commanding  x 

the  entire  scene   of  action,   might 

have  beheld,  soon  after  the  alarm  was  given,  jets  of  white  smoke 
all  along  the  advanced  lines,  showing  that  the  work  had  already 
commenced,  while  the   rapid   advance   of  light  infantry  detach- 
ments, the  galloping  to  and  fro  of  staff  officers,  and  the  glittering 
sweep  of  the  mounted  escorts  to  the  French  and  English  generals, 
made  up  one  of  those  brilliant  pageants  which  impart  such  be- 
wildering fascination  to  the  deadly  game  of  war.     The  Russian 
column  of  attack  made  a  formidable  appearance.     A  mile  in  ad- 
vance of  their  main  body  were  two  batteries   of  light  artillery, 
playing  away  incessantly  on  the  allied  redoubts.     Behind  these 
rode  six  compact  squares  of  cavalry,  with  mounted  skirmishers 
in  front.     At  intervals  were  heavy  pieces  of  artillery,  and  then 
ponderous  masses  of  infantry  pouring  into  the  fated  valley.    But 
such  affairs  are  best  related  by  eye-witnesses.     "  Just  as  I  came 
up,"  vmtes  an  Englishman  who  was  present  at  the  scene,  "  the 
Russians  had  carried  No.  1  redoubt,  the  farthest  and  most  elevated 
of  all,  and  their  horsemen  were  chasing  the  Turks  across  the  in- 
terval which  lay  between  it  and  redoubt  No.  2.     At  that  moment, 
the  cavalry,  under  Lord  Luean,  were  formed  in  glittering  masses, 
the  light  brigade,  under  Lord  Cardigan,  in  advance ;  the  heavy 
brigade,   under  Brigadier- General   Scarlett,  in  reserve..   They 
were  drawn  up  just  in  front  of  their  en- 
campment, and  were  concealed  from  the 
view  of  the  enemy  by  a  slight '  wave  '  in 
the  plain.     Considerably  to  the  rear  of 
their  right,  the  ninety-third  Highlanders 
were  drawn  up  in  line,  in  front  of  the 
approach  to  Balaclava.    Above  and  be- 
hind them,  in  the  heights,  the  marines 
were  visible  through  the  glass,  drawn  up 
under  arms,  and  the  gunners  could  be 
seen  ready  in  the  earthworks,  in  which 
were  placed  the  heavy  ships'  guns.     The 
ninety-third  had  originally  been  advanced 
somewhat  more  into  the  plain,  but  the 
instant  the   Russians  got  possession  of 
their  first  redoubt,  they  opened  a  fire  on 
them  from  their  own  guns,  which  inflicted 
some  injury,  and   Sir   Colin   Campbell 
'  retired '  his  men  to  a  better  position. 
To  our  inexpressible  disgust,  we  saw  the 
Turks  in  redoubt  No.  2  fly  at  their  ap- 
proach.    They  ran  in  scattered  groups 
across  towards  redoubt  No.  3   and  to- 
wards Balaclava ;  but  the  horse-hoof  of 
the  Cossack  was  too  quick  for  them,  and 
Bword  and  lance  were  busily  plied  among 
the  retreating  herd.      The  yells  of  the 
pursuers  and  pursued  were  plainly  audi- 
ble.    As   the    lancers  and  light   caval- 
ry   of    the    Russians    advanced,    ihey 
gathered  up  their  skirmishers  with  great 
speed  and  in  excellent  order — the  shifting 
trails  ofmen.wbicb  played  all  over  the  val- 
ley like  moonlight  on  the  water,  contract- 
ed, gathered  up,  and  the  little7>e/ofon  (pla- 
toon) in  a  few  moments  became  a  solid 
column.     Then  up  came  their  guns,  in 
rushed  their  gunners  to   the   abandoned 
redoubt"  and  the  guns  of  No.  2  redoubt 
soon  p'  lyed  with  deadly  ettect  upon  the 
dispi  lied  defenders   of  No.  3  redoubt. 
Tw  )  or  three  shots  in  return  from   the 
earth-works,    and   all    is    silent.      The 
Turks  swarm  over  the  earthworks,  and 
run  in  confusion  towards  the  town,  firing 
their  muskets  at  the  enemy  as  they  run. 
Again  the  solid  column  of  cavalry  opens 
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like  a  fan,  and  resolves  itself  intoa  '  long  spray  '  of  skirmishers. 
It  laps  the  flying  Turks,  steel  flashes  in  the  air,  and  down  goes 
the  poor  Moslem,  quivering  on  the  plain,  split  through  fez  and 
musket  guard,  to  the  chin  and  breast-belt.  Tliere  is  no  support 
for  them.  It  is  evident  the  Hussians  have  been  too  quick  for  us, 
for  they  have  not  held  their  redoubts  long  enough  to  enable  us  to 
hrin^^  them  help.  In  vain  the  naval  guns  on  the  right  fire  on  the 
Russian  cavalry;  the  distance  is  too  great  for  shot  or  shell  to 
reach.  In  vain  the  Turkish  gunners  in  the  batteries  which  are 
placed  along  the  French  intrenchments  strive  to  protect  their  fly- 
ino-  countrymen  ;  their  ^hot  fly  wide  and  short  of  the  swarmmg 
masses,  the  Turks  betake  themselves  towards  the  Highlanders, 
where  they  check  their  flight  and  form  into  companies  of  the 
flanks  of  the  Highlanders.  As  the  Russian  cavalry  on  the  left 
of  their  line  crown  the  hill  across  the  valley,  they  perceive  the 
Hi"-hlanders  drawn  up  at  the  distance  of  some  half  a  mile,  calr^- 
ly  awaiting  their  approach.  They  halt,  and  squadron  after  squad  ■ 
ron  flies  up  from  the  rear,  till  they  have  a  body  of  some  five  hun- 
dred men  along  the  ridge— lancers,  dragoons  and  hussars.  Then 
they  move  en  echelon  in  two  bodies,  with  another  in  reserve.  The 
cavalry  who  have  been  pursuing  the  Turks  on  the  right  are  com- 


to  ride  over  their  opponents 


ing  up  the  ridge  beneath  us,  which 
conceals  our  cavalry  from  view. 
The  heavy  brigade  in  advance  is 
drawn  up  in  two  lines ;  the  first 
line  consists  of  the  Scots  Grays  and 
of  their  old  companions  in  glory, 
the  Enniskillcns  ;  the  second  of  the 
fourth  Royal  Irish,  of  the  fifth 
dragoon  guards,  and  of  the  first 
Royal  Dragoons.  The  light  eav- 
ah*y  brigade  is  on  their  left,  in  two 
lines  also.  The  silence  is  oppress- 
ive ;  between  the  cannon  bursts  one 
can  hear  the  champing  of  bits  and 
the  clank  of  sabres  in  the  ralley 
below.  The  Russians  on  their  left 
drew  breath  for  a  moment,  and 
then  dashed  at  the  Highlanders. 
The  ground  flies  beneath  thei  r 
hoi-ses'  feet ;  gathering  speed  at 
every  stride,  they  dashed  on  to- 
wards that  thin  red  streak,  topped 
with  a  \mQ  of  steel-  The  Turks 
fire  a  volley  at  eight  hundred  yards 
and  run.  As  the  Russians  come 
within  six  hundred  yards,  down 
goes  that  line  of  steel  in  front,  and 
out  rings  a  rolling  volley  of  Minie 
musketry.  The  distance  is  too 
great;  theRussiansarenot checked, 
but  still  sweep  onward  with  the 
whole  force  of  horse  and  man, 
through  the  sraoke,  here  and  there 
knocked  over  by  the  shot  of  our 
batteries  above.  With  breathless 
suspense,  every  one  a*ait8  the 
bursting  of  the  wave  upon  the  line 
of  Gaelic  rock  ;  but  ere  tbey  come 
within  a  hundrEd  and  fifty  yard*, 
another  deadly  volley  flashes  from 
the  levelled  rifles,  and  carries  death 
and  terror  mio  the  Russians.  They 
wheel  about,  open  files  right  and 
left,  and  fly  back  faster  than  they 
came,  '  Bravo,  Highlanders  !' 
'  well  done  V  shout  the  excited 
crowd."  This  incident  was  follow- 
ed by  a  splendid  chai-gc  of  Britis-h 
cavalry.  .The  elite  of  the  Russian 
c-avalry,  hussars  in  their  light  blue 
jackets,  embroidered  with  silver 
lace,  supported  by  a  crowd  of 
laoces,  with  bright  pennons  flut- 
tering from  their  spear  hf  ads,  and 
heavy  dragoons  in  their  thick  gray 
coats,  charged  down  hill  against 
the  British  left,  evidently  resolved 
At  this  moment  the  British  trum- 
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pets  rang  out  a  clear  and  bold  defiance  through  the  valley,  and 
the  Grays  and  Enniskilleners,  grasping  their  sabres  and  dashing 
their  rowels  into  their  horses,  plunged  into  the  fray,  dealing  deatb 
at  eveiT  stroke.     Slashing  their  way  through  the  first  line  ot  the 
enemy  they  spurred  on  the  second,  and  while  they  were  cutting 
them  up,  the  first  Royals  and  fourth  and  fifth  Dragoon  Guards 
finished  the  destruction  and  route  of  the  first  line,  and  then  aided 
in  the   defeat  of  the  second.     It  had  been  well  if  this  cavalry 
charo-e  had  been  the  only  one  attempted.     But  Lord  Raglan  sent 
his  a'ide-de-camp,  Captain  Nolan,  of  the  fifteenth  hussars,  with 
the  following  umtten  order  to  Lord  Luean,  who  commanded  the 
Britisli  light  cavalry  brigade  :  "  Lord  Raglan  wishes  the  cavalry 
to  advance  rapidly  to  the  front— follow  the  enemy  and  try  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  carrying  away  the  guns.     Troop  of  horse  artil- 
lery may  accompany.    French  cavalry  is  on  your  left.    Imme- 
diate."    At  the  moment  this  order  was  delivered,  the  Russians 
were  posted  as  follows  :  At  the  time  of  the  retreat  of  the  Russian 
cavalrr,  the  infantry  had  fallen  back  to  the   head  of  the  valley. 
The  Russiaiib 'i>ccupied  three  of  the  captured  redoubts,  but  aban- 
doned the  fourth.     On  the  left  of  the  gorge  were  some  heavy  guns 
they  had  placed  in  battery.    Across  the 
entrance  of  the  gorge  the  cavalry  occa- 
pied  an  oblique  line,  drawn  up  in  six 
compact  divisions,  covering  about  thirty 
guns,  in  the  rear  of  which  were  posted 
six  battalions   of  infantry,  while   heavy 
masses  of  infantry  also  lined  the  hills. 
The  British  light  brigade  were  protected 
by  a  ridge,  up  to  the  base  of  which  they 
had  advanced.     When  Lord  Lucan  read 
the  order,  he  was  surprised  at  it,  and  in- 
quired of  Capt.  Nolan,  "  Where  are  we 
to  advance  to  ?"     Nolan  instantly  point- 
ed   to    the    Riissian   line,  and  replied, 
"There,  my  lord,  are  the  enemy,  and 
there  are  the  guns."     With  great  reluc- 
tance, Lucan  then  issued  to  Lord  Cardi- 
gan the  inevitable  order  to  advance.     In 
two   lines,  the  brigade,  setting  spurs  to 
their  horucs,  dashed  forward.     "  Into  the 
valley  of  death  rode  the  six  hundred." 
Nolan  went  with  ihem.     Ai  twelve  hun- 
dred yards  thirty  pieces  of  Russian  can- 
non, laid  with  deadly  precision,  opened 
upon  them.     Nolan  was  among  the  first 
to  fall,  as  shown  in  the  engraving :  he 
was   f'truck  by  the  fnigment  of  an  ex- 
ploding shell.     Yet  he  did   not  imme- 
diately fall.     His  body  retained  its  aeeus- 
tonied   seat,   while   his   horse,    whirling 
round,  dashed  madly  back  to  the  British 
lines,  and  flung  the  dead  body  at  the  feet 
of  his  comrades.     The  Russian  artillery 
tore  huge  gaps   through   the   advancing 
brigade,  still  tbey  dashed  on.     Into  the 
sraoke   of  the   batteries   they  flew  like 
arrows.     Their  distant  comrades  beheld 
the  flashing  of  their  sabres,  as  the  heavy 
pall  of  death  occasionally  opened.     The 
Russian  guns  from   the    hillsides    also 
played   on  the  devoted  band.     Cutting 
down  the  artillerists,  they  rode  between 
the  guns,  then  wheeled  and  came  back 
again.      As  they  turned,   an   enormous 
mass  of  lancers  was  hurled  upon  then- 
flank,  and  while  they  were  cutting  their 
way  through  desperate  odds,  the  Russian 
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gunners,  returning:  to  their  pieces,  opened 
a  point  blank  discharge  on  friend  and 
foe,  tearing  them  to  pieces  with  their 
grape  and  canister.  The  retreat  of 
the  remnant  was  covered  by  the  heavy 
brigade,  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
of  whom  only  answered  to  the  roll-call 
after  the  affair.  Lucan  was  wounded, 
and  Cardigan's  uniform  was  riddled. 
Such  was  this  terrible  episode  of  the 
battle,  which  closed  at  one  o'clock  P.  M., 
both  armies  retiring  to  their  former  po- 
sition. Captain  Nolan,  whose  death 
formed  one  of  the  most  touching  epi- 
sodes in  the  tragedy  of  the  day,  was  a 
son  of  the  late  Major  Nolan,  formerly 
of  the  seventieth  regiment ;  who  after- 
wards resided  some  years  at  Milan,  where 
he  held  the  appointment  of  vice-consul. 
AU  his  sons  showed  a  predilection  for 
the  military  profession,  and  at  an  early 
age,  Lewis,  the  subject  of  this  brief 
notice,  entered  the  Austrian  service.  He 
there  laid  the  foundation  of  that  knowl- 
edge, on  all  points  connected  with  cav- 
alry tactics,  in  which  he  subsequently 
attained  such  proticiency ;  and  even 
then  he  made  himself  conspicuous  in 
his  corps  as  a  fearless  rider.  After  a 
short  time  passed  in  Hungary  and  on 
the  Polish  frontier,  Captain  Nolan  left 
the  Austrian  service,  being  desirous  of 
continuing  his  military  career  in  the 
British  array.  He  was  accordingly 
gazetted  to  an  ensignoy  in  the  fourth 
foot  on  the  15th  of  March,  1839,  and 
the  following  month  appointed  to  the 
fifteenth  Hussars,  then  in  India.  Short- 
ly after  joining  his  regiment,  his  talents 
gained  for  him  the  notice  of  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger,  at  that  time  governor  of 
Madras,  from  whom  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  extra  aide-de-camp  on  has 
staff.  "While  residing  in  India,  lie  occu- 
pied his  time  in  acquiring  some  of  the 
native  dialects,  in  paying  attention  to 
the  various  details  of  the  military  sys- 
tem in  the  East,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
field  sports;  keeping  up  his  character 
as  a  first-rate  horseman  by  winning 
several    well    contested     steeple-chases 

near  Madras.  Having  obta.ined  his  troop,  and  the  fifteenth  Hus- 
sars being  ordered  home,  he  came  to  England  on  leave,  before  the 
regiment,  and  proceeded  on  a  tour  through  Russia  and  other 
parts  of  northern  Europe.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  pub- 
lished his  book  on  the  "  Organization,  Drill  and  Manoeuvres  of 
Cavalry  Corps,"  so  well  known  among  military  people.  The 
work  ekcited  attention  in  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the  author  re- 
ceived a  staff  appointment  in  the  army  leaving  for  the  East.  His 
acknowledged  good  judgment,  also,  in  the  selection  of  horses,  led 
to  his  being  commissioned  to  make  large  purchases  on  the  part  of 
the  government  at  Tunis  and  elsewhere,  which  service  he  per- 
formed most  satisfactorily.  Captain  Nolan  was  devoted  to  his 
profession,  and  more  especially  to  his  own  branch  of  the  service, 
thinking  that  no  force  or  obstacle,  however  formidable,  could  ever 
stand  against  a  regular  charge  of  British  cavalry.  His  death  was 
an  illustration  of  this  opinion.  Captain  Nolan  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Alma,  as  aidede  camp  to  Brigadier  General  Airey, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  only  thirty  five  years  of  age. 
He  had  two  brothers,  both  of  whom  died  while  in  the  service,  and 
he  leaves  a  bereaved  mother  to  mourn  the  loss  of  him,  her  only 
surviving  son,  whose  early  career  promised  a  future  alike  bril- 
liant to  himself  and  useful  to  his 
counti-y.     Of  the  wonderful  escapes 

of  that  day  we  may  mention  that  of  ^    , 

Captain,  now  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
Low,  of  the  fourth  light  dragoons, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  our  sec- 
ond engraving.  We  there  see  him 
with  his  bridle-reins  and  Colt's  re- 
volver in  his  left  hand,  in  the  act  of 
cutting  down  a  Russian  hussar, 
while  the  dead  and  dying  around  him 
give  proof  of  his  desperate  valor. 
This  brave  oflScer  actually  succeeded 
in  catling  his  way  out  of  the  thick 
of  the  enemy  after  he  had  despatched 
thirteen  of  his  assailants.  This  gal- 
lant soldier  entered  the  ser\'ice  in 
1835,  and  has  constantly  sen'ed,  on 
the  full  pay  of  the  cavalry,  since  that 
year.  Slightly  above  the  middle 
size,  his  broad  chest  and  shoulders, 
long  anns,  narrow  girth,  fine  manly 
countenance,  with  the  long,  light, 
Saxon  moustache,  altogether  form  a 
figure  the  very  beau  ideal  of  the  light 
cavalry  sabreur — and  such  he  nobly 
proved  himself  on  that  day,  so  fatal 
yet  so  famous  for  the  light  cavalry 
of  Britain.  After  that  _  lerrilile 
charge,  in  which  he  slew  or  unhorsed 
so  many  of  the  enemy,  dealing  sabre- 
strokes,  every  one  of  which  carried 
death  with  it,  he  found  himself  al- 
most alone  among  the  enemy's 
horsemen,  three  of  whom  bore  down 
on  the  British  cavalier,  one  on  each 
flank  and  one  in  front.  Seizing  his 
Colt's  revolver,  he  shot  the  nvo  tiist 
right  and  left,  and  cutting  down  the 
third  with  his  sabre,  his  good  horse 
bounded  over  him,  and,  although 
with  a  jaw  broken  by  a  grape  shot, 
carried  his  heioic  rider  safe  into  the 
British  lines.  The  battle  of  Bala- 
clava was,  it  will  be  remembered, 
followed  by  that  of  Inkermann,  on 
the  5ch  of  November,  an  event  which 
fills  the  bloodiest  page  in  the  great 
war  drama  of  the  Crimea.  Accord- 
ing to  General  Canrobert's  estimate, 
no  fewer  than  one  hundred  thousand 
men  were  employed  against  the  allies 
at  Likermann.  Mcnschikoff's  inten- 
tion was  evidently  to  crush  the  allies 
by  overwhelming   numbers.      They 
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advanced,  under  cover*)f  the  fog,  upon  almost  the  only  exposed 
point  of  the  English  lines.  They  attacked  as  early  as  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  fight  waged  with  the  most  desperate  valor 
on  both  sides  till  ten  o'clock,  when  the  Russians  retired.  It  was 
a  honid  scene  of  hand-to-hand  fighting  and  carnage,  and  victory 
was  only  achieved  by  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  allied  troops. 
It  has  been  called  the  "soldiers'  battle."  In  many  respects  it 
resembled  that  of  Buena  Vista,  in  our  Mexican  war.  "  The 
battle  of  Inkermann,"  says  an  eye  witness,  "  admits  of  no  descrip- 
tion. It  was  a  series  of  dreadful  deeds  of  daring,  of  sanguinary 
hand-to  hand  fights,  of  despairing  rallies,  of  desperate  assaults — ■ 
in  glens  and  valleys,  in  brushwood-glades  and  remote  dells,  hidden 
from  all  human  eyes,  and  from  which  the  conquerors,  Russian  or 
British,  issued  only  to  engage  fresh  foes,  till  our  old  supremacy, 
so  riidely  assailed,  was  triumphantly  asserted,  and  the  battalions 
of  the  Czar  gave  way  before  our  steady  courage  and  the  chival- 
rous fire  of  France."  An  English  officer  who  participated,  and 
was  severely  wounded  in,  the  battle,  bears  still  more  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  fury  of  the  contest.  "  I  have,"  he  says,  "  al- 
ready read  tlie  accounts  forwarded  by  newspaper  coiTcspondcnts, 
I  have  already  seen  the  enumeration  of  the  Russians  slain ;  but 
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on  my  conscience,  I  believe  no  descrip- 
tion, no  enumeration,  has  at  ail  reached 
the  mark.  I  was  in  every  battle  of  the 
Peninsula — I  have  seen  horrors  enough 
for  one  man's  life  ;  but  never,  never  did 
I  witness  anything  approaching  to  the 
carnage,  the  fnry,  the  fiendish  deviltry 
of  that  drizzling  morning  of  the  fifth.  I 
saw  whole  ranks  battle  with  their  mus- 
ket-stocks at  men  who  played  at  quarter- 
staff;  I  saw  them  hang  on  each  other 
like  gnashing  buU-dogs,  and  roll 
on  the  ground  over  and  over  again,  stab- 
bing, tearing,  cutting  and  mangling  like 
men  who  had  lost  every  characteristic  of 
humanity,  and  acquired  more  than  tiger 
ferocity."  Our  third  engraving  repre- 
sents the  death  of  Brigadier  General 
Strangways,  who  was  killed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  action.  About  half-past 
nine  o'clock  Lord  Raglan  and  his  staff 
were  assembled  on  a  knoll,  in  the  rain 
hope  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  battle 
which  was  raging  below  them.  Here 
General  Strangways  was  mortally 
wounded.  A  shell  came  right  in  among 
the  staff;  it  exploded  on  Captain  Som,- 
erset's  horse,  ripping  him  open  ;  a  por- 
tion of  the  shell  tore  off  the  leather 
overalls  of  Captain  Somerset's  trowsers; 
it  then  struck  down  Captain  Gordon's 
horse  and  killed  him  at  once,  and  then 
blew  away  General  Strangways's  leg,  so 
that  it  hung  by  a  shred  of  flesh,  and  a 
hit  of  cloth,  from  the  skin.  The  poor 
old  general  never  moved  a  muscle  of 
his  face ;  he  merely  said,  in  a  gentle 
voice,  "  Will  any  one  be  kind  enough 
to  lift  me  off  my  horse'?"  He  was 
taken  down  and  laid  on  the  ground,  his 
life  ebbing  fast,  and  at  last  he  was  car- 
ried to  ths  rear.  But  the  gallant  old 
man  had  not  sutficient  strength  to  un- 
dergo aii  operation,  and  ere  two  hours 
^^ he  had  sunk  to  rest.     General  Strang- 

ways  was    lamented  and   bewailed  by 
everybody.       In    his    lifetime,    people 
called  him  affectionately,  "  the  dear  old 
general."      "  I  saw,"  observes   an  eye- 
witness of  his  last  moments,  "the  tears 
trickle  down  the  manly  cheeks  of  many 
artillery  officers  when  they  heard  of  his  death."     His  last  words 
were,  "  I  die,  at  least,  a  soldier's  death."     His  remains  were  in- 
terred at  the  same  time  as  those  of  Sir  George   Cathcart.    Both 
were  placed  in  coffins,  and  Lord  Raglan  and  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  the  whole  of  the  fourth  division  and  the  artillery,  as- 
sisted   in    the  ceremony  of   the  day    after  the   battle.      Lord 
Raglan,  in  bis  official  despatch  of  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  allud- 
ed to  the  brave  officer,  whose  death  has  been  so  nniversally  de- 
plored, as  follows  :  "Brigadier  General  Strangways  was  known 
to  have  distinguished  himself  in   early  life ;  and,  in  mature  age, 
throughout  a  long  service,  he  maintained  the  same  character.  The 
mode  in  which  he  had  conducted   the   command  of  the   artillery 
since  it  was  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  departure,  through  illness, 
of  Major  General  Cator,  is  entitled  to  my  entire  approbation,  and 
was  equally  agreeable  to  those  who  were  confided  to   bis   care." 
General  Strangways  was  eldest  surviving  son   of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Charles   Redlynch  Eox   Strangways.     He  was  bom  28th 
December,  1790.     He  served  the  campaign  of  1S13  and  1814  ia 
Germany,  including  the   battle   of  Goerde,  16th   September,  and 
Leipsic  i6tb,  18th,  19th  October,  1813,  for  which  the  Swedish  Or- 
der of  the  Sword  was  conferred  upon  him,  he  having  commanded 
the  rocket-troop   after  the  death   of 
Major  Bogue,  killed  in  action  ;  serv- 
ed also  in  the  campaign  of  1815,  in- 
cluding the  battles  of  Quatre-Bras 
and  Waterloo,  at  which  last  he  was 
slightly  wounded.     Our  last  engrav- 
ing   delineates    the    death    of   Sir 
George  Cathcart,  which  occtirred  as 
follows  :  Seeing  his  men  disordered 
by  the  fire  of  a  large  column  of  Rus- 
sian infantry  which  was  outflanking 
them,  while  portions  of  the  various 
regiments    composing    his    division 
were  maintaining  au  unequal  strug- 
gle with  an  overwhelming  force,  he 
rode  down  into  the  ravine  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  to  rally  them. 
He  perceived  at  the  same  time   that 
the  Russians   had  actually  got  pos- 
session of  a  portion  of  the  hill  in  the 
rear  of  one  flank  of  his  division,  but 
still  his  stout  heart  never  failed  him 
for  a  moment.      He  rode  at  their 
head,  encouraging  them,  and  when 
the  cry  arose  that  the   ammunition 
was  failing,  he  said,  coolly,  "  Have 
yon  not  got  your  bayonets  V     As 
he  led  on  his   men,  it  was  observed 
that  another  body  of  men  had  gained 
the  top  of  the  hill  behind   them  on 
the  right,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes. 
A  deadly  volley  was  poured  into  the 
scattered    regiments.       Sir    G^'orge 
cheered  them  and  led  them  back  up 
the    hill ;    but  a    flight    of   bullets 
passed  where   be  rode,   and   he  fell 
from  his  horse  close  to  the  Russian 
columns.      The   men   had   to    tight 
their  way  through  a  host  of  enemies, 
and  lost  fearfully.     They  were  sur- 
rounded and  bayoneted  on  all  sides, 
and  won  their  desperate  way  up  the 
hill,  with  diminished  ranks,  and  the 
loss  of  near  five  hundred  men.     Sir 
George   Cathcart's   body  was  after- 
wards recovered,  with  a  bullet-wound 
in    the     head,    and  throe    bayonet- 
wounds  in  the  body.     In  this  strug- 
gle, where  the  Russians  fought  with 
the  greatest  ferocity,  and  bayoneted 
the   wounded  as   tlicy  fell,    Colonel 
Sw^-nv,  Lieut.  DowUng,  and  Major 
Wyne",  were  killed,   and   Brigadier 
Goodie  was  mortallv  wonnded. 
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[Written  for  Biillpu's  Pictorial.] 
SOXG. 


BT  imiJAU  U  SBOEXAEEK. 


Tbe  earth  as  jet  is  pale  and  drear; 

Not  jet" d  the  time  for  Bowers ; 
Hot  is  there  mufic  in  the  grove, 

Nor  blossoms  in  the  bowers  '■ 
But  what  care  I 
Tor  the  bare  earth  or  gloomy  sky, 
While  love 

SKll  deigns  lo  biJe  with  me. 
And  brings  me  Tisionii  bright  and  clesT} 

Of  thee,  my  love,  of  theel 

I  do  not  sigh  for  summer  hoars : 

Love's  warmth  within  me  glows; 
Ami  thou  to  me  art  far  more  Mr 

Tlian  summer's  fairest  ro5«: 
In  memory's  ear 
Thy  Toice,  more  Eweet  thui  song.  I  hear, 
And  care 

Flies,  like  a  clond,  from  me; 
While  in  my  heart  bloom  love's  own  flowers 

For  thee,  my  love,  for  thee '. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

nrBBA'S   REVENGE. 

BT    WILLIAM    T.    HALET. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  centurr,  Paris  sustained  one 
of  the  most  terrible  and  prolonged  sieges  ro  which,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  ancient  Lutetia  to  our  own  dav,  the  capital  of 
the  land  of  the  Gauls  has  ever  been  subjected.  From  the  year 
885  to  the  year  8S7,  fierce  and  swarming  hordes  of  Northmen  had 
constantly,  and  almost  completely,  invested  the  city ;  and  to  all 
the  tisual  sufferings  of  war,  tliis  strong  and  vigilant  blockade 
added  first  famine  and  then  pestilence.  Again,  and  again,  when 
the  Northmen  bad  assailed  the  old  Lutetia,  they  had  easily, 
though  with  very  questionable  policy,  been  bribed  to  retire;  but 
they  now  seemed  determinately  and  inflexibly  bent  upon  either 
reducing  the  city  to  a  mere  heap  of  ruins,  or  utterly  expelling  the 
inhabitants,  and  making  the  city  their  own  abiding-place  and  cen- 
tral fortress,  whence  to  overrun  and  subject  the  broad  lands  that 
lay  invitingly  around  them  in  every  direction.  The  celebrated 
Bishop  Goslen,  who,  partly  by  brave  resistance,  but  chiefly  by 
impolitic  money  payments,  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  saved 
the  city  from  the  Northmen,  had  now  for  some  time  rested  peace- 
fully iu  the  grave,  in  which  he  had  been  laid  amidst  the  sincere 
tears  and  lamentations  of  the  Lutctians.  But  his  place  was  well 
and  worthily  filled  by  his  episcopal  successor,  Anscheric,  who  to 
most  of  the  good  qualities  of  Goslen  added  a  stem  pride,  which 
inchned  him  to  resist  the  barbarians  with  fire  and  sword,  rather 
than  purchase  their  absence  ^nth  gold  ;  and  Anscheric  was  ably 
and  bravely  seconded  by  the  Abbot  Eble,  who  seems  to  have  had 
a  double  portion  of  the  warlike  spirit  which,  in  that  troublous 
and  rugged  age,  men  of  his  cloth  so  frequently  manifested. 

During  this,  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  sieges  to  which  Lutetia, 
or  Paris,  was  subjected,  the  Count  of  Eudes,  who  is  so  often 
and  so  honorably  mentioned  in  the  French  history  of  that  period, 
displayed  even  more  than  his  usual  conduct  as  a  commander,  and 
personal  valor  and  self-devotion  as  a  soldier.  But,  though  ably 
and  gallantly  seconded  by  Anscheric  and  Eble,  the  Count  of  Eudes 
again  and  again  repulsed  the  barbarians  from  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  made  quite  frightful  havoc  in  their  swarming  ranks,  his 
own  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  were  proportionally  great ;  and 
it  needed  far  less  than  his  military  sagacity  to  perceive  that,  op- 
posed as  he  was  to  an  enemy  lo  whom  the  loss  of  thousands 
was  of  comparatively  little  consequence,  reinforced  as  that  enemy 
continually  was  by  new  arrivals,  each  of  his  temporary  triumphs 
did  but  in  fact  so  tliin  his  already  too  scanty  ranks,  as  to  hasten  the 
fatal  hour  when  his  sole  alternative  would  be  to  &urrender  to  the 
barbarians,  or  to  sally  out  sword  in  hand  and  perish.  And  when 
famine  and  pestilence  made  the  city  hideous,  and  tortured  the  citi- 
zens into  senseless  and  threatening  seditions,  the  count  saw  that 
nothing  could  save  Lutetia  but  a  speedy  and  numerous  reinforce- 
ment.. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  command  in  the  hands  of  the  able 
Anscheric  and  Eble,  and  assuring  them  of  his  speedy  return  vnik 
a  powerful  reinforcement,  he  privately  left  the  city,  successfully 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  outlying  parties  of  the  barbarians,  and 
so  eloquently  represented  to  the  emperor  the  sufferings  and  the 
devotedncss  of  the  Lutetian  garrison,  that  the  emperor,  touched 
alike  in  his  pride  and  in  his  humanity,  promised  that  an  efficient 
army  should  march  to  raise  the  siege  ;  and  he,  in  the  meantime, 
furnished  the  count  with  a  considerable  body  of  cavalrv,  at  the 
head  of  which  the  count  returned  by  forced  marches,  and,  jrallanlly 
cutting  his  way  through  the  enemy,  got  into  the  city  with  a  loss 
quite  astonishingly  small,  when  compared  to  that  which  he  in- 
flicted upon  the  serried  but  disorderly  ranks  of  the  Northmen. 

The  return  otthe  Count  of  Eude*,  and  his  assurances  of  speedy 
and  effectual  succor,  roused  the  spirits  of  the  citizens  to  such  an 
extent,  that  some  of  ihe  chronicles  of  that  time  assure  us  that, 
while  some  actually  died  of  joy,  hundreds,  whom  famine  or  the 
pest  had  reduced  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave,  suddenly  and 
completely  recovered.  This  joy,  however,  was  doomed  to  be  as 
Bhortlived  as  it  was  excessive.  Henry,  of  Saxony,  did  indeed 
lead  a  nnmcrous  and  well  appointed  array  to  the  relief  of  the  citv ; 
hut  before  he  had  time  to  make  a  single  effort  towards  raising  the 
siege,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  by  the  barbarians,  and 
perished  uselessly  and  obscurely.     Utterly  discouraged   by  his 


death,  and  probably  having  a  secret  sympathy  with  the  besiegers, 
the  army,  from  whose  efforts  the  besieged  had  hoped  for  deliver- 
ance, straightway  marched  back  to  Germany,  leaving  the  barbari- 
ans to  their  own  devices,  and  the  city  to  its  fate. 

Even  at  this  hour,  when  all  that  is  sternly  terrible  and  loath- 
somely detestable  in  human  nature  is  contrasted,  before  dread 
Sebastopol,  with  so  much  of  the  noblest  and  the  most  generous 
of  that  tenderness  which  was  the  brightest  feature  of  antique 
chivalry-,  scarcely  are  the  deeds  or  the  sufferings  of  old  Lntelia 
surpassed,  whether  we  contemplate  the  courageous  defence  of  the 
citizens,  weakened  as  they  were  by  the  triple  scourge  of  war,  pes- 
tilence and  famine,  or  the  stem  persistence  with  which  the  North- 
men still  maintained  their  investment  of  those  walls,  beneath 
which  they  had  already  lost  whole  hecatombs  of  their  best  and 
bravest. 

The  death  of  Henry  of  Saxony,  and  the  ingloriously  hasty  re- 
treat of  his  army,  could  not  fail  to  excite  to  the  very  utmost  the 
eagerness  and  daring  of  warriors  at  once  so  fierce  and  so  obstinate 
as  the  besieging  Northmen,  and,  on  the  return  of  their  pursuing 
parlies'frora  harassing  «nd  slaughtering  the  rear  guards  of  the 
retreating  Germans,  they  determined  upon  a  simultaneous  assault 
upon  ail  the  weaker  points  of  the  place.  With  the  Northmen,  to 
resolve  was  to  execute ;  and,  as  if  to  add  scorn  to  fury,  and  to 
embitter  utter  defeat  by  deepest  humiliation,  the  Norman  chiefs, 
instead  of  seeking  aid  from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  made  their 
attack  at  noonday,  and  at  once  by  land  and  by  water. 

The  inhabitants,  when  the  attack  commenced,  were  at  their 
noontide  meal ;  but  the  moment  that  the  bells  sounded  the  alarm, 
young  and  old,  the  hale  and  the  s.:arcely  convalescent,  sprang 
from  the  table  and  seized  their  arms.  But  where  were  they  to 
muster  1  "Which  was  the  point  most  endangered  1  Alas,  turn  in 
which  direction  they  might,  they  found  themselves  confronted  by 
out-numbering  and  blood-hungry  foemen,  who  quite  literally 
showered  stones  from  their  arbalests,  and  arrows  from  their  bows. 
Resisting  as  they  best  might,  the  citizens  rushed  en  masse  to  the 
point  of  the  isle  where  was  the  chief  rupture  and  slaughter  of  "  the 
heady  fight ;"  a  good  knight,  sumamed  Gerbolde,  at  the  head  of 
onlv  five  warriors,  having  at  that  point  obstinately  and  success- 
fully resisted  the  passage  of  by  far  the  fiercest  and  most  numerous 
of  the  bands  into  which  the  enemy  was  divided. 

On  several  other  points,  however,  the  Northmen,  for  a  time,  had 
decidedly  the  advantage ;  and  though  the  citizens  still  obstinately 
resisted,  they  did  so  with  the  courage  of  despair,  rather  than  with 
that  of  hope.  And  even  the  most  sanguine  among  them  antici- 
pated no  other  result  than  their  own  death,  and  the  pillage  of  the 
citv,  especially  as  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the 
strongest  and  most  reliable  portion  of  the  great  Bridge  Tower, 
wliich  occupied  the  site  of  that  chatelet  which,  during  so  many 
subsequent  ages,  was  the  prison  and  the  death-scene  of  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  emphatically  historical  characters  of 
France.  But  it  chanced  now,  as  it  has  often  chanced,  the  very 
extremity  of  thi-lr  distress  and  their  despair  served  but  to  inspire 
the  besieged  with  added  vigor  and  with  added  daring.  Seeing 
themselves  stirrounded  by  flames,  and  well  knowing  that  they  had 
no  mercyHo  hope  for  from  the  fierce  Northmen,  the  garrison  of 
the  great  Bridge  Tower  suddenly  opened  their  gates  and  threw 
themselves,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  multitudinous  and  compact 
mass  of  their  enemies.  The  brave  garrison  were  cut  to  pieces, 
quite  literally  to  a  man.  But  even  in  their  death  they  saved  the 
citv;  for,  in  the  desperate  sally  in  which  they  sacrificed  their  lives, 
they  so  completely  disordered  the  barbarians  that  they  were  re- 
pulsed on  every  point. 

Among  the  very  few  prisoners  who  were  made  by  the  Lutetians, 
was  a  singularly  handsome  youth,  who,  when  the  retreat  of  the 
Northmen  gave  his  captors  suflScient  leisure  to  interrogate  him, 
called  himself  Hubba,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  forcibly  torn 
from  his  home  on  the  confines  of  the  modem  Denmark,  and  com- 
pelled, on  pain  of  being  cruelly  tortured  to  death,  to  enrol  himself 
among  those  fierce  invaders  who  were  so  deeply  and  so  naturally 
detested  by  the  Lutetians.  His  account  of  himself  was  all  the 
more  readily  believed  by  the  majority  of  those  to  whom  he  gave 
it,  because  it  had  been  observed  that  during  the  terrible  straggle 
in  front  of  the  great  Bridge  Tower  he  struck  not  a  single  blow, 
but  throwing  away  his. weapons,  mshed  to  the  rear  of  the  Franks, 
imploring  their  mercy  and  protection.  Nor  did  his  bearing  as  a 
prisoner  at  all  belie  the  timid  and  unwarlike  character  he  had  dis- 
played as  a  fugitive;  for,  while  his  fellow-couutrj-men  taken  in 
arms,  and  almost  without  an  exception  bleeding  from  numerous 
and  desperate  wounds,  glared  fiercely  with  their  wild  eyes  upon 
their  captors,  and  menaced  alike  by  gesture  and  in  guttural  tones, 
which  conveyed  definite  meaning  to  but  few,  if  any,  of  those  cap- 
tors, Hubba's  great  blue  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  his  hands 
were  clasped  in  supplication,  as  iu  bad  French,  eked  oat  by  occa- 
sional words  in  Danish,  he  iterated  and  reiterated  his  statement, 
and  besought  mercy  on  a  helpless  boy,  who  had  been  unwillingly 
forced  into  an  expedition  in  which  his  heart  had  no  part,  and  in 
which  he  had  shed  no  drop  of  blood.  Alike  to  his  captors  and  to 
his  fellow-captives  the  boy  was  an  object  of  unconcealed  wonder 
and  contempt;  for  the  Franks  were  little  less  mgged  and  fierce 
than  their  northem  invaders,  and  in  common  with  those  invaders 
despised  timidity  and  effeminacy  when  exhibited  by  an  enemy, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  failed  to  punish  it  when  exhibited  by  a  friend. 
But  the  boy  was  so  fragile  in  form,  and  so  extremely  youthful  in 
aspect,  that  even  the  fierce  warriors  to  whom  he  pleaded  so  ear- 
nestlv  for  his  life,  gradually  felt  an  unwonted  pity  mingling  A\-ith 
their  contempt;  and  when  the  Count  of  Eudes  proposed  that, 
while  all  the  other  prisoners  should  be  put  to  death  as  creatures 
too  hateful  and  dangerous  to  be  kept  alive,  even  in  the  severest 
and  most  sen'ile  state  of  serfdom,  and  that  the  young  and  seem- 
ingly reclaimable  Hubba  should  become  the  count's  domestic  serf. 


not  a  voice  in  that  stem  assembly  was  raised  against  the  proposal. 
But  there  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  influential  of  the 
count's  officers,  who,  though  he  said  not  a  word  of  disapproval, 
showf^d,  both  by  his  unbroken  silence  while  all  his  comrades  gave 
zealous  and  loud  assent,  and  by  the  dark  and  lowering  expression 
of  his  stem  features,  that  he  at  lea^t  was  no  admirer  of  ihe  count's 
exceeding  and  unusual  lenity.  The  count,  as  acutely  obser\*ant 
in  peace  as  he  was  gallant  upon  the  battle  field,  perceived  the  dis- 
content of  the  brave  though  proverbially  cruel  and  implacable 
Raoul,  and  was  far  too  politic  to  offend  so  daring  and  cfiBcienl  an 
auxiliary.-  for  the  sake  of  an  effeminate  boy  of  the  hated  race  of  the 
heathen  Northmen. 

"  Our  brave  Raoul,"  said  the  count,  "  seems  scarcely  to  approve 
the  course  I  propose  to  follow  concerning  this  girlish  youth,  who 
assuredly  would  cause  but  small  mischief  were  we  to  send  him, 
armed  cap-a-pie,  after  his  retreating  fcUow-heathen,  who,  certcs, 
use  their  feet  in  flight  as  deftly  as  ever  they  used  their  hands  in 
the  melee  ;  though,  truth  to  speak,  the  misbelieving  varlets  were 
well  nigh  fighting  all  too  well  for  us.  Tell  me,  Raoul,  can  you 
see  any  possibility  of  evil  arising  from  oar  showing  clemency,  for 
once  in  the  way,  to  a  heathen,  when  that  heathen  is  a  young  and 
lack-heart  boy  such  as  he  who  trembles  before  us  V* 

"My  kind  count,"  replied  Raoul,  "  I  leave  clemency  and  the 
like  fine  strokes  of  policy  to  those  who  profess  to  understand 
them  ;  for  my  own  part,  when  I  see  a  tiger  cub,  I  think  only  of 
what  the  mature  tiger  may  do — and  I  knock  out  the  cub's  brains 
alike  without  pity  and  vrithout  remorse.  But  you  are  my  supe- 
rior alike  in  age  and  in  command,  and  as  all  present  save  myself 
seem  to  be  willing  that  the  boy  shall  be  spared,  I  will  only  just 
sav,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  he  may  be  somewhat  more  fittingly 
disposed  of  than  by  being  placed  in  the  household  of  the  Count 
of  Endes.  In  his  double  capacity  of  heathen  foe  and  miserable 
dastard,  it  were  a  sorry  compliment  to  pay  to  your  gallant  young 
pages,  to  give  them  such  a  creature  even  for  their  meanest  and 
least  trusted  menial.  Of  a  verity,  this  seems  to  me  to  he  anything 
rather  than  the  fitting  season  for  pampering  our  foes,  or  for  dis- 
heartening, not  to  say  disgusting,  our  friends.  Now,  it  chances 
that  some  of  this  young  hero's  mild  and  merciful  friends  have 
made  a  slovenly  and  unhandsome  corpse  of  one  of  my  horse-boys, 
and  I  think,  if  you  give  me  this  young  heathen  in  his  place,  th« 
rough  work  and  rough  fare  with  which  my  people  are  full  sure  to 
provide  him,  will  be  quite  as  good  as  the  unbaptized  dastard  de- 
serves. At  all  events,  pardieu .'  ye  may  safely  swear,  gentles  all, 
ye  may  safely  swear,  that  none  of  our  Frankish  youth  will  envy 
him !" 

A  general  laugh,  in  which  the  count  heartily  joined,  sainted 
this  characteristic  speech  of  Raoul ;  for  it  was  well  known  that 
his  followers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  had  in  him  a  very 
stem  and  exacting  lord  to  deal  with. 

"  "Well,  Raoul,"  said  the  still  laughing  count..  "  be  it  as  you 
will.  I  confess  that  I  should  not  care  to  send  such  a  mere  and 
effeminate  boy  to  the  death-room,  but  as  for  how  he  may  live,  or 
where  he  may  live,  right  little  care  I,  so  that  good  heed  be  taken 
to  afford  some  holy  man  the  opportunity  to  convert  the  young 
heathen  to  the  one  only  true  faith.  So  now  that  this  matter  is 
disposed  of,  let  these  sanguinary  dogs  of  prisoners  be  taken  to 
their  doom,  and  remember,  Raoul  and  all  you,  my  gallant  friends, 
that  three  days  hence,  all  here,  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
commands,  that  wc  are  all  to  assemble  on  the  third  day  hence,  at 
Raoul's  castle,  thence  to  march  on  an  expedition  of  high  emprise) 
which  shall  to  all  future  time  discourage  these  heathen  Northmen 
from  slaughtering  our  people,  and  insulting  us  hy  beleaguring. 
our  good  and  splendid  city  of  Luteria.'* 

The  prisoners  were  escorted  to  their  place  of  doom,  and  the 
hoy-captive  sadly,  and  with  evident  reluctance,  followed  his  stem 
new  master  from  the  hall;  and  in  a  few  hours  was  installed  in  the 
undesirable  post  of  universal  page  and  buit  to  the  grooms  and 
horse-bovs,  who  did  their  stem  and  wantonly  cmel  master  at 
least  the  one  good  service  of  proving  the  falsehood  of  the  general 
report,  which  represented  his  cruelty  and  callousness  to  human 
wrong  and  human  suffering  at  once  inimitable  and  unapproachable. 

"And  hark  thee,  boy,"  said  Raoul,  as  he  dismissed  the  young 
prisoner  from  his  presence,  "sec  that  you  be  quick  and  deft  of  hand 
in  the  stables,  and  apt  and  teachable  when  being  instructed  in  the 
trae  faith,  or  I  swear  to  thee  it  were  far  better  that  the  heathen  she- 
wolf,  thy  mother,  had  died  ere  she  gave  thee  birth  !" 

Wliile  the  eye  of  the  stem  warrior  was  upon  him,  the  boy  trem- 
bled like  one  in  an  ague  fit;  but  could  Raoul  have  noted  the 
fierce  and  lurid  light  which  flashed  from  the  young  prisoner's  eye 
as  he  left  the  knight's  presence,  a  terrible  tragciTy  would  have 
been  spared  to  the  world,  and  wanton  tyrants  would  have  lost  a 
fearful  but  far  from  wholly  needless  lesson.  Against  the  strength 
and  the  fierceness  of  the  Northmen,  Raoul  was  potent  in  the  field, 
and  wise  in  the  council ;  but  to  discern  the  guile,  or  to  appreciate 
the  superstitious  enthusiasm  of  these  barbarians,  the  meanest 
horse-boy  in  his  train  was  not  more  utterly  incompetent. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  boy's  captivity,  the  castle  of  Raoul  the 
Tiger,  as  he  was  called  for  many  a  league  around  it,  was  thronged 
with  the  very  elite  of  the  Count  Eudes's  captains,  and  vast  as  was 
Raoul's  household,  it  was  on  that  occasion  scarcely  adetjuate  to 
making  preparation  for  the  profuse  thougli  anything  but  refined 
hospitality  which  the  French  aristocracy  of  that  day  were  so  fond 
of  displaying.  Cook  and  pantler,  usher  and  sen-ing  man,  were 
taxed  beyond  patience,  and  alrao?t  beyond  endurance:  but  by 
dint  of  Impressing  into  the  service  all  the  more  presentable  of  the 
variets  who  were  usually  engaged  in  the  out  o'  doors'  sen-ice  of 
the  establishment,  everj-thing  was  at  length  in  order,  and  both 
the  gallant  host  and  his  guests  were  impatient  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Count  of  Eudes,  for  whom  alone  the  banquet  was  now  delayed. 
At  length  the  guar^l  on  the  outer  tower  announced  that  in  the  far 
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distance  he  could  dimly  discern  a  single  l:orseman  approacliing 
the  castle;  and  in  a  short  half  hour  after  that  announcement,  a 
messenfjer.  "  bloody  with  spiin'ing,  fiery  red  with  speed,"  an- 
nounced that  the  receipt  of  a  despatch  from  Germany  would  ren- 
der ic  impossible  for  him  to  join  his  captains  until  the  following 
day. 

Meantime,  the  boy  captive,  employed  like  his  fellows  in  menial 
offices  in  aid  of  cook  and  pantlcr,  was  stationed  in  a  vast  vault, 
drawing  otY  vast  pitchers  of  generous  wine,  whose  very  fumes 
werd  almost  intoxicating,  and  could  any  of  the  many  menials,  to 
■whom  he  delivered  the  pitchers  as  he  filled  ihcm,  have  read  the 
tragic  meaning  tliat  flaslicd  in  his  singularly  large  and  clear  blue 
eyes,  and  convulsed  his  femininely  delicate  features,  many  a  taunt, 
we  trow,  and  many  a  wanton  and  dtistardly  buffet  would  that 
slight  and  seemingly  helpless  boy  that  day  have  been  spared ! 

"Ah!"  he  uttered,  when  he  at  length  found  himself  alone, 
"our  scalds  and  teachers  rightly  say  that  these  Christian  Franks 
are  the  true  barbarians,  and  that  our  Valhalla  can  be  so  well  mer- 
ited by  no  one  deed  as  by  that  of  annihilating  these  sanguinaiy 
and  merciless  haters  of  our  Scandinavian  race,  and  our  holy  and 
true  doctrines  as  taught  by  our  scalds,  from  the  true  and  sublime 
books  of  the  Voluspa  and  the  Havamal,  bestowed  upon  his  Scan- 
dinaWan  children  by  the  great  Odin,  against  whom  the  evil  spirit 
Loki,  and  these  his  evil  sons  may  war  fiercely,  but  shall  war  only 
in  vain  !  And  who,  of  all  the  Scandinavian  race,  ought  to  hate 
these  vile  Franks  as  deeply,  or  to  destroy  them  as  pitilessly  as  I  ^ 
Lover,  and  father^  and  brothers ;  all,  all  have  perished,  and  I, 
the  shrinking  girl,  amid  the  clang  and  the  peril  of  the  battle-field, 
I,  1,  by  the  proud  oppressor's  own  act,  or  rather  by  the  mercy  of 
the  great  Odin,  am  here  to  avenge,  all !  how  deeply  to  avenge, 
the  slaughter  of  my  own  people !  Hark !  shriek  on  shriek ! 
Shout  on  shout !  Ah !  the  death  pang  already  is  teaching  the 
dread  lesson  tliat  the  tyrant  is  obnoxious  to  pain  as  his  meanest 
victim,  and  that,  unless  infirm  of  purpose,  or  lukewarm  of  zeal, 
the  weakest  among  us  can  carry  greater  dismay  in  the  enemj^s 
camp  than  the  fiercest  onslaught  of  our  serried  Scandinavian 
hosts.  Again  !  Ah,  then  the  time  has  come  for  the  last  cro^vning 
act  of  a  tragedy  which  shall  cause  the  proud  and  dainty  dames  of 
France  to  feel  some  of  the  tortures  which  their  detestable  kinsmen 
have  inflicted  upon  mine  and  upon  me  !" 

Xor  did  the  despairing  and  ruthless  woman  at  all  overrate  the 
ruin  which  her  weak  hand  had  wrought.  The  chivalry  of  that  day, 
whatever  its  other  virtues,  had  nothing  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of 
temperance  ;  your  knights  and  men-at  arms  were  no  shunners  of 
the  wine-cup,  and  when  Raoul  the  Tiger  rose  with  a  full  goblet 
of  his  costliest  and  richest  wine,  and  called  upon  his  guests  to 
drink  with  him  to  the  health  and  speedy  arrival  of  their  valiant 
leader,  the  absent  Count  of  Eudes,  mighty  and  deep  was  the 
draught  each  drank.  But,  to  the  jovial  shout,  the  wild  shriek  or 
the  sepulchral  groan  speedily  succeeded-  Livid  as  death,  every 
man  there  present  felt  as  though  he  had  swallowed  molten  iron 
at  its  white  heat — and  the  terrible  woids  poison  and  treachery 
were  uttered  in  terrible  accents  hymen  who  but  a  moment  before 
would  have  rushed  upon  an  outnumbering  foe  as  joyously  as  they 
would  have  gone  to  bridal  or  to  banquet. 

At  the  scarcely  intelHgible  command  of  Raoul,  the  boy  prisoner 
was  sought,  and  was  speedily  brought  into  the  hall — a  pallid  and 
rigid  corpse ;  and  so  swiftly  did  whatever  poison  he  had  infused 
into  the  wine  do  its  deadly  work,  that  the  Count  of  Eudes,  on 
reaching  the  castle  on  the  following  day,  saw  only  bloated  and 
spotted  masses  of  lifeless  clay,  where  he  had  expected  to  find  wis- 
dom for  tlie  council  tent,  and  fiery  valor  for  the  battle-field  ;  and 
few,  indeed,  as  the  terrible  victim  avenger  had  predicted,  few  in- 
deed were  the  proud  and  dainty  dames  of  Lutetia  who  did  not 
bewail  the  dread  completeness  of  Hobba's  Revenge. 


EVFLUETNCE  OF  MARRIAGE. 


Habit  and  long  life  together  are  more  necessary  to  happiness, 
and  even  to  love,  than  is  generally  imagined.  No  one  is  happy 
with  the  object  of  his  attachment,  until  he  has  passed  days,  and, 
above  all,  manv  davs  of  misfortune  with  her.  The  married  pair 
must  know  each  other  to  the  centre  of  their  souls — the  mysterious 
veil  which  covered  the  two  spouses  in  the  primitive  church,  must 
be  raised  in  its  inmost  folds,  how  closely  soever  it  may  be  kept 
drawn  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  What !  on  account  of  a  fit  of  ca- 
price, or  burst  of  passion,  am  I  to  be  exposed  to  the  fear  of  losing 
my  wife  and  my  children,  and  to  renounce  the  hope  of  passing 
my  declining  days  with  them  ?  Let  no  one  imagine  that  fear  will 
make  me  become  a  better  husband.  !No  ;  we  do  not  attach  our- 
selves to  a  possession  which  we  are  in  danger  of  losing — the 
soul  of  a  man,  as  well  as  his  body,  is  incomplete  without  his  wife  ; 
he  has  strength,  she  has  beauty;  he  combats  the  enemy  and  la- 
bors in  the  field,  but  he  understands  nothing  of  domestic  life  ;  his 
companion  is  waiting  to  prepare  his  repast  and  sweeten  his  exist- 
ence. He  has  crosses,  and  the  partner  of  his  life  is  there  to  soften 
them  ;  his  days  may  be  sad  and  troubled,  but  in  the  chaste  arms 
of  his  wife  he"  fijids*  comfort  and  repose.  AVithout  woman,  man 
would  be  rude,  gross,  solitary.  TVoman  spreads  around  him  the 
flowers  of  existence  as  the  creepers  of  the  forests,  which  decorate 
the  trunks  of  sturdy  oaks  with  their  perfumed  garlands.  Finally, 
the  Christian  pair  live  and  die  united ;  together  they  reap  the 
fruits  of  their  union  ;  in  the  dust  they  lie  side  by  side;  and  they 
are  united  beyond  the  torah. -^Some,  and  the  Family. 


PROSPERITY  AKD  ADTERSITY. 

The  -virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance ;  the  virtue  of  adversity 
i?  fortitude.  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which  carrieth  the  greater 
benediction  and  the  clearer  revelation  of  God's  favor.  Yet,  even 
in  the  Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  you  shall 
hear  as  many  hearse-like  airs  as  carols ;  and  the  pencil  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  labored  more  in  describing  the  afflictions  of  Job 
than  the  felicities  of  Solomon.  Prosperity  is  not  without  many 
fears  and  distastes ;  and  adversity  is  not  without  comforts  and 
hopes.  Certainly,  virtue  is  like  precious  odors,  most  fragrant 
where  they  are  incensed  or  crushed  ;  for  prosperity  doth  best  dis- 
cover vice,  but  adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue. — Lord  Bacon. 


[Written  for  B^ou's  Pictorial.] 

A   STORY  OF  OLD  TIMES. 

BY    FKASCIS    A.  DCItlVAGE. 

Vekt  many  years  ago — indeed,  all  the  personages  of  whom  I 
am  about  to  write  have  long  since  been  gatliered  to  their  fathers, 
there  dwelt  in  Mew  York,  on  the  banks  of  the  East  River,  a  re- 
tired merchant,  of  the  name  of  Harmaun  Brinkcrhoff.  He  had 
been  very  prosperous  in  business,  and  the  fruits  of  his  industry 
and  enterprise  were  his  "  bowerie,"  or  country  seat,  with  its  farm 
of  twenty  acres  (now  worth  millions),  some  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars, part  of  it  in  good  gold,  safely  locked  in  an  iron  stroug-box 
let  into  the  wall  of  what  would  now  be  tenned  his  study,  and  the 
remainder  in  bonds  and  notes,  convertible  at  maturity  into  solid 
cash  ;  for  in  the  Iienighted  days  of  which  I  write,  there  were  no 
"fancies,"  no  railroad  stocks  paving  ten  per  cent,  one  day  and 
7iiinus  nothing  the  next,  none  of  those  brilliant  investments  that 
make  every  teutli  man  in  our  times  a  millionaire — on  paper. 
"  Slow  and  sure  "  was  the  humiliating  motto  of  those  high  days 
of  fogydom.  A  man  of  great  consideration  then  was  Har- 
mann  Brinkcrhoff.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  he  entered  a  sort 
of  Noah's  ark  upon  wheels,  drawn  by  two  heavy  Flanders  horses, 
that  did  the  ploughing  on  his  place,  and  driven  by  an  old  white- 
headed  negro  slave,  temporarily  elevated  from  the  corn-field  to 
the  coach-box,  made  a  sort  of  royal  progress  into  town,  where  even 
the  school-hoys  would  recognize  his  majestic  three-cornered  hat, 
his  awful  wig,  his  purple  velvet  coat,  gold-headed  cane  and  ruf- 
fles, and  the  tidings  ran  from  mouth  to  month  that  "  Harmann 
Brinkerhofi^  had  come  to  town."  After  a  visit  to  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal haunts  of  Plutus,  and  a  gossip  with  some  old  cronies  of  his 
own  age  and  standing,  he  would  return  to  his  mansion,  a  vainer 
and  prouder  man  than  ever. 

At  home  he  was  a  perfect  autocrat.  "  His  will  was  law  and 
his  frown  was  fate."  His  sway  over  his  household  was  absolute  as 
that  of  Alexander  II.  over  his  countless  vassals.  His  wife  never 
thought  of  contradicting  him ;  and  his  servants  stood  in  most 
wholesome  awe  of  his  august  displeasure. 

He  had  but  one  child,  a  son,  named  after  the  patron  saint  of 
the  Manhattan  esc — Nicholas.  Young  Brinkerhoff  was  as  unlike 
his  father  as  possible.  Jlild  and  gentle,  almost  to  effeminacy,  he 
resembled, his  stem  sire  in  nothing  but  his  commercial  ability; 
and  even  in  his  business  transactions  he  exhibited  none  of  the 
harshness  of  the  old  man.  While  serving  out  his  mercantile  ap- 
prenticeship, he  resided  at  home,  and  rode  to  and  from  the  city  on 
horseback  ;  but  when  he  attained  his  majority,  he  gave  so  many 
excellent  reasons  for  estabUshing  himself  in  Boston,  that  old  Brin- 
kerhoff', with  great  reluctance,  consented  that  he  should  remove 
thither,  though  he  entertained  an  hereditary  and  mortal  hatred  of 
the  Yankees,  and  only  gave  into  the  arrangement  from  the  secret 
hope  that  his  son  would  gratify  his  prejudices  by  overreaching 
them  in  all  his  dealings. 

Accordingly  he  lent  him,  not  gave  him,  money  to  establish 
himself  in  trade  in  Boston ;  but  he  exacted  notes  for  his  advances, 
and  required  a  monthly  statement  of  his  transactions  and  his 
prospects.  Nicholas  was  veiy  sorry  to  part  with  his  mother,  but 
his  satisfaction  at  escaping  from  the  iron  rule  of  the  homestead 
could  hardly  be  concealed. 

For  a  time  he  was  very  regular  in  his  correspondence  ;  but  at 
last  bis  letters  became  very  brief,  and  finally  for  a  long  time  he 
was  silent.  Old  Brinkerhoff  stormed  and  wrote  furious  letters, 
but  he  got  no  reply.  At  last  one  morning  Mrs.  Brinkerhoff  en- 
tered her  husband's  private  room,  after  going  through  the  ceremo- 
ny of  knocking  at  the  door  and  receiving  permission  to  come  in, 
with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand  :  her  eyes  showed  traces  of  tears. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Mrs.  Brinkerhoff  1"  asked  her 
lord  and  master,  sternly. 

The  poor  woman  essayed  to  speak,  but  the  forbidding  expres- 
sion of  the  iron  face  she  gazed  upon,  froze  the  words  upon  her 
lips.  She  trembled  and  handed  the  letter  to  her  husband.  Has- 
tily thrusting  his  gold-bowed  spectacles  upon  his  nose,  the  mag- 
nate read  as  follows  : 

"My  dear  Mother  : — You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I 
am  married ;  but  such  is  the  case.  My  young  wife  is  the  most 
charming  creature  in  the  world,  and  I  should  be  perfectly  happy 
if  vou  were  only  with  us.  Pray  break  this  matter  to  my  fatlier; 
assure  him  that  though  I  have  mamed  a  poor  girl,  she  belongs  to 
one  of  the  first  New  England  families,  and  will  do  no  discredit  to 
her  name.  As  soon  as  I  can  possibly  leave  my  business,  I  shall 
come  on  with  my  wife  to  pay  thj  respects  to  my  father  and 
yourself." 

"I  am  sure,  Harmann,"  faltered  Mrs.  Brinkerhoff,  laying  her 
hand  upon  her  husband's  shoulder,  "  though  this  match  was  sud- 
den, and  though  Nicholas  did  very  wi-ong  in  marrying  without 
consulting  you,  you  will  not  be  hard  upon  the  poor  boy.  I  am 
sure  Nicholas  loves  you,  and — " 

She  stopped  suddenly,  terrified  at  the  expression  of  the  old 
man's  countenance. 

"  Leave  the  room,  Gertrude,"  he  cried,  harshly.  "  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  your  petting  and  encouraging  him,  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  do  this.  Begone!  don't  stand  lingering  there!  I  am 
busy." 

Mrs.  Brinkerhoff  fled  in  terror.  Tlie  old  man  turned  to  his 
writing  desk,  and  indited  a  brief  letter  to  his  Boston  correspon- 
dent, a  lawyer,  directing  him  to  present  his  demands  on  his  son 
for  immediate  payment,  A  servant  was  despatclied  to  the  city  to 
mail  the  document.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  mail  brought 
Brinkerhoff  a  letter  from  Nicholas.  It  was  long  and  explanato- 
ry, and  full  of  earnest  supplications  for  an  extension  of  credit,  as 
a  pressure  of  the   old  man's   demands  would  utterly  ruin  him. 


Brinkerhoff's  answer  was  severely  laconic  : 

"I  will  entertain  no  propositions  from  you,  and  all  communi- 
cations touching  my  interests  must  be  addressed  to  my  lawyer 
and  attorney." 

His  directions  to  that  gentleman,  forwarded  by  the  same  mail, 
were,  "  Pursue  him  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  law." 

Though  he  did  not  feel  bound  to  inform  his  wife  of  any  of  his 
business  transactions,  yet  as  he  held  her  responsible  for  what  he 
termed  the  base  ingratitude  of  his  son,  and  as  he  knew  his  pres- 
ent course  would  give  her  most  exquisite  pain,  he  took  care  to 
apprise  her  of  the  measures  he  had  adopted.  The  effect  was  as 
felicitous  as  he  had  supposed  it  would  be. 

Some  weeks  after  this,  he  left  home  for  a  few  days,  to  see  to 
some  property  he  had  in  New  Jersey.  On  his  return,  which  was 
early  one  morning,  he  sought  his  wife  in  the  breakfast-room, 
where  he  knew  he  should  find  her  at  the  hour  of  his  arrival.  To 
his  astonishment,  she  was  dressed  iu  deep  mourning. 

"  What  has  happened  V  he  inquired,  witb  real  concern  ;  "  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  mourning  dress,  Gertrude  V 

"  It  means  that  Nicholas  will  give  you  no  farther  trouble  in  this 
world,  Harmann,"  replied  the  lady,  sadly,  "nor  his  wife  either." 

"Dead!"  cried  the  conscience- stricken  man,  sinking  into  a 
chair.  "  This  is  more  than  I  bargained  for.  Dead  !  and  I  shall 
never  see  bis  face  again  !"  And  tears,  the  first  the  hard  man  had 
shed  for  years,  forced  themselves  from  his  unwonted  eyes. 

"  You  can  see  his  face  again,  if  you  have  courage  to  look 
upon  it." 

"  Arc  the  bodies  here  V  asked  the  old  man,  with  a  shudder. 

"  They  are  in  the  parlor.     Do  you  wish  to  look  at  them  V 

"  You  must  go  with  me,  Gertrude,"  faltered  the  guilty  wretch. 
"  I  dare  not  go  alone." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  the  lady,  severely,  and  rising  from  her 
seat.     "  Give  me  your  hand  :  I  will  lead  you  to  them." 

The  stricken  man  rose  feebly.  He  seemed  to  have  grown  very 
old  within  a  few  minutes.  He  surrendered  his  icy  fingers  to  the 
warm,  firm  clasp  of  his  wife,  and  tottered,  rather  than  walked, 
beside  her  into  the  drawing-room.  The  curtains  were  let  down, 
and  a  mysterious  twilight  pervaded  the  apartment.  But  there 
was  no  bier  there — none  of  the  funereal  accompaniments  of 
death. 

"  Yon  will  not  see  exactly  what  you  expected,"  said  Mrs.  Brin- 
kerhoff. "  Raise  your  eyes  to  the  wall.  Previous  to  -his  death, 
Nicholas  commissioned  the  famous  painter,  Copley,  to  execute 
full-length  portraits  of  himself  and  wife.  There  they  hang  :  what 
do  you  think  of  them  V 

The  old  man  gazed  upon  the  wall.  Before  him,  within  a  gor- 
geous frame,  stood  his  son,  dressed  in  a  rich  suit.  The  magic 
canvass  seemed  to  breathe.  Brinkerhoff  cast  but  a  brief  glance 
upon  the  beautiful  lady  that  formed  the  subject  of  the  compan- 
ion piece — his  eyes  were  riveted  upon  the  rather  melancholy  fea- 
tures of  the  injured  boy. 

"  What  a  wonderful  art !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  broken  voice. 
"  The  painter  was  inspired.  It-wants  only  one  thing — but  alas  ! 
that  is  everything — life  !  0,  that  all  my  gold — that  my  own  life 
might  restore  his  !" 

"  Yet  if  he  stood  before  you  a  living  man,  you  would  insult 
him  with  a  frown." 

"Not  so,  so  help  me  Heaven!  Gertrude,  my  wTshes  are  driv- 
ing me  mad.     I  could  swear  a  smile  crossed  that  face." 

"  It  was  only  a  sunbeam  straggling  through  the  curtain.  I  will 
draw  it  closer." 

"Not  for  worlds.  Let  me  enjoy  the  illusion.  I  tell  you,  Ger- 
trude, think  what  you  will  of  it,  the  lips  move." 

"  You  have  heard  of  speaking  likenesses,"  said  his  wife,  with  a 
smile  :  "  this  is  one  of  them." 

"  Father !"  said  the  wonderful  portrait. 

"  Nicholas  !"  cried  the  old  man,  wild  with  surprise. 

The  figure  stirred  within  the  frame — it  advanced  from  the  back- 
ground— it  sprang  lightly  to  the  carpet ;  a  moment  more  and 
Harmann  Brinkerhoff  folded  his  son  to  his  heart  in  the  warmest 
embrace  he  had  ever  bestowed  on  him  since  his  cluldhood. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Copley,  now,  father  V  asked  the  young 
man,  after  he  had  hugged  and  kissed  his  mother,  and  dried  his 
streaming  eyes.  "Bat  you  have  not  seen  half  the  wonders  of 
art — or  rather  artifice.  Emelhic !"  And  extending  his  hand, 
Nicholas  assisted  the  second  portrait  out  of  the  frame.  The 
blushing  bride  met  with  a  rapturous  welcome. 

"  Will  you  forgive  us,  sir,"  she  said,  after  she  liad  extricated 
herself  from  the  old  gentleman's  arms,  "for  our  plot  against 
you  V 

"If  you  hadn't  believed  my  heart  was  made  of  marble,  you 
wouldn't  have  experimented  upon  it  so  cruelly,"  said  Brinkerhoft". 
"But  thank  Heaven!  it  was  tough,  or  it  would  have  broken  in 
the  test." 

"It  was  a  last  desperate  resort,"  said  Mrs.  Brinkerhoff,  sadly. 
"  You  have  softened  it  forever,"  said  the  old  man.     "  But  caa 
you  forgive  me,  Nicholas  1" 

"From  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  sir,"  replied  the  yonng  man. 
"Had  I  treated  you  with  more  confidence,  our  differences  would 
never  have  occurred.  I  come,  sir,  prepared  to  discharge  all  your 
just  demands." 

"  If  you  pay  me  a  dollar,  I'll  cut  you  off  with  a  shilling,  you 
dog!"  said  the  old  man.  "  Come,  wife,  and  come,  children  :  I 
haven't  had  a  mouthful  of  breakfast,  and  I've  ridden  all  the  way 
from  the  Jerseys  this  morning.  We'll  ratify  our  treaty  of  peace 
over  the  chocolate  and  buckwheat  cakes,  and  fron\  this  hour  you 
shall  find  Harmann  Brinkerhoff"  a  changed  man." 

He  was  as  good  as  bis  word,  and  from  a  miserly,  suriy  old  cur- 
mudgeon, Harmann  Brinkerhoff  became,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  who  knew  liim,  one  of  the  most  genial  of  the  Knickerbockers. 
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KEW  YORK  IN  1855  AND  16G0. 
We  have  selected  for  an  illustration  of  modern  New  York,  a 
view  ofWall  Street,  looking  towards  Broadway,  and  Mr.  Rowse 
has  delineated  its  architectural  features  with  his  accnstomed  spirit 
and  fidelity.  He  has  done  more  than  this,  he  has  shown  ns  the 
"  bulls  and  bears,"  the  curb  stone  brokers,  the  speculators  in 
"  fancies,"  the  heavy  capitalists,  the  needy  "shinners,"  all  who 
blow  bubbles  and  buy  bubbles,  who  disperse  wealth  and  pursue 
wealth,  congregated  about  the  choicest  abodes  of  Plutns,  the 
haunts  of  mammon,  in  the  great  imperial  city.  You  see  men 
there  who  live  in  palaces,  and  dispense  a  regal  hospitality  away 
up  town — yon  behold  flashy  adventurers  whose  wliole  wealth  is 
on  their  backs — many  a  wealthy  old  Israelite  who  could  draw  a 
check  for  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  yet  who  dresses  as  shabbily  as  an  "  o'clo  "  man,  while  young 
Jadca  exhibits  his  degeneracy  ia  varDished  boots,  oiled  mous- 


Athenian  Parthenon,  with  the  omission  of  the  side  columns.  It 
is  two  hundred  feet  long  by  ninety  feet  wide,  and  eighty  feet  in 
height.  It  has  eight  fluted  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  support- 
ing an  entablature  and  pediment.  Eighteen  granite  steps  form 
the  ascent  from  the  sidewalk.  The  sides  are  adorned  by  pilasters. 
The  building  is  two  stories  high,  the  roof  being  of  white  marble 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  stroctiire.  The  slabs  of  which  the  roof  is 
composed,  weigh  from  four  hundred  to  five  hundred  pounds  each, 
and  some  of  the  blocks  in  the  walls  are  of  thirty-three  tons  weight. 
It  is  fire-proof  throughout.  The  collector's  or  mam  business  apart- 
ment is  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda,  the  greatest  diameter  of  which 
is  eighty  feet.  The  dome  which  forms  the  roof  is  supported  by 
sixteen  noble  Corinthian  columns,  forty  feet  in  height.  It  was 
commenced  in  May,  1834,  and  finished  in  May,  1841,  the  total 
cost,  including  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  being  $1,175,000. 
It  is  a  great  ornament  to  Wall  Street,  and  reflects  the  highest 


nlously  wealthy  street,  where  ingots  enough  are  safely  lodged  to 
bny  out  half  a  dozen  States — a  wave  of  the  artist's  pencil,  more 
potent  than  the  magician's  wand,  and  we  are  carried  back  near 
two  centuries  to  the  New  York  of  1660,  or  rather  to  the  Niew 
Amsterdam,  when  the  city  and  province  were  under  the  banner 
of  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States  Gieneral,  We  stand  before 
that  stately  edifice,  the  Stadt  Huys,  or  State  House,  erected  at 
the  head  of  Coenties  Slip  in  1644,  and  consequently  a  new  build- 
ing, whose  architectural  elegance  was  doubtless  as  much  admired 
in  those  days,  as  that  of  the  City  Hall  is  now.  We  see  below  the 
renowned  Governor  Peter  Stnyvesant,  attended  by  bis  f^thfnl 
follower  and  tmmpeter,  Anthony  Van  Corlear,  whose  first  inter- 
view with  the  governor  ia  thus  described  by  Knickerbocker  in 
his  veracious  history.  "  Him  did  Peter  the  Headstrong  cause 
to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and  eyeing  him  for  a  moment 
from  head  to  foot,  with  a  countenance  that  would  have  appalled 
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tachios,  finger-rhigs,  chains  and  a  diamond  breastpin.  Go  to 
Wall  Street  if  you  want  to  test  the  value  of  your  name  on  paper. 
If  you  are  in  want  of  money  yoa  will  find  many  a  man  as  accom- 
modating as  Little  Premium  in  the  School  fot  Scandal,  who  if 
you  appear  not  very  anxious  for  the  supply  will  require  only 
forty  or  fifty  per  cent.,  but  if  he  find  you  in  very  great  distress, 
will  ask  double — who  hasn't  the  money  himself  but  is  forced  to 
borrow  from  a  friend — which  friend  is  an  unconscionable  dog,  and 
hasn't  the  money  himself,  but  is  forced  to  sell  stork  at  a  great 
loss.  Here,  too,  you  may  meet  men  of  wealth,  of  liberal  views 
and  open  hands,  who  pursue  fortune,  not  for  the  love  of  filthy 
lucre,  but  as  a  means  to  advance  noble  ends.  Do  not  confound 
them  with  landsharks  and  misers.  Here,  too,  you  will  have  a 
fine  opportunity  to  sec  the  New  York  merchants  as  they  pour 
in  and  out  of  the  splendid  custom  house,  a  principal  feature  in 
the  picture.  It  is  a  fine  building  of  white  marble,  and  stands  at 
the  comer  of  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets.    Its  model  is  that  of  the 


credit  on  the  architect,  Mr.  John  Frazee.  The  spot  on  which  it 
stands  is  rendered'  interesting  by  its  historical  associations. 
Here,  in  the  old  Federal  Hall,  Congress  used  to  hold  its  sessions, 
and  in  the  balcony  of  that  building  stood  George  Washinf^ton 
on  the  13th  of  April,  17S9,  when  he  swore  to  support  the  consti- 
tution as  the  first  president  of  the  United  States.  Wall  Street 
boasts  of  another  splendid  building,  not  represented  in  the  en- 
gravmg,  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  which  occupies  the  entire 
tract  of  land  bounded  by  Wall,  Willimn  and  HanoTcr  Streets, 
and  by  Exchange  Place.  Part  of  this  ground  was  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  old  Merchants'  Exchange,  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire  of  December,  1835.  It  is  built  of  blue  Quincy  granite,  and 
has  a  front  colonnade  the  whole  height  of  the  bnildin"-.  The 
pillars  alone,  eighteen  in  number,  cost  -?54,000.  It  has  a 'rotunda 
in  the  centre,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  which  will  accommodate 
three  thousand  persons.  The  cost  of  the  ground  and  building 
was  $1,800,000.     But  we  will  not  dwell  on  the  glories  of  this  fab- 


anything  else  than  n  sormder  of  brass — '  Prythee,  who  and  what 
art  thou  V  said  he.  '  Sire,'  replied  the  other,  in  no  wise  dismayed, 
'for  my  name,  it  is  Anthony  Van  Corlear — /or  ray  parentage,  I 
am  the  son  of  my  mother — for  my»^rofeasion,  I  am  champion  and 
garrison  of  this  great  city  of  Niew  Amsterdam.'  '  I  dooht  mo 
much,'  said  Peter  Stnyvc.iant,  '  that  thou  art  some  scui-vy  costard- 
monger  knave !  how  didst  thou  acquire  this  paramount  honor 
and  dignity  V  '  Marry,  sir,'  replied  the  other,  *  like  many  a  great 
man  before  me,  simply  by  sotindincj  mi/  mvn  tfntXfjKt !'  '  Aj,  is  it 
so?'  qaoth  the  governor;  'why  then,  let  us  have  a  relish  of 
thy  art.'  Whereupon  the  good  Anthony  put  his  instrument  to 
his  lips,  and  sounded  a  charge  with  such  a  tremendous  onset,  such 
a  delectable  quaver,  and  such  a  triumphant  cadence,  that  it  was 
enough  to  make  one's  heart  leap  out  of  one's  mouth  only  to  be 
within  a  mile  of  it.  Like  as  a  war-worn  charger,  grazing  on 
peacefnl  plains,  starts  at  a  strain  of  martial  music,  pricks  up  his 
ears,  and  snorts,  and  paws,  and  kindles  at  the  noise,  60  did  the 
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heroic  Peter  joy  to  hear  the  clangor  of  the  trumpet ;  for  of  him 
mifiht  be  truly  said  what  was  recorded  of  the  renowned  St. 
George  of  England,  '  that  there  was  nothing  in  all  the  world  that 
more  rejoiced  his  heart  than  to  hear  the  pleitsant  sound  of  war, 
and  see  the  soldiers  brandish  forth  their  steeled  weapons.'  Cast- 
ing liis  eye  more  kindly,  therefore,  npon  the  sturdy  Van  Corlear, 
and  finding  him  to  be  a  jovial  varlet,  shrewd  in  his  discourse,  yet 
of  great  discretion  and  immeasurable  wind,  lie  straightway  coir- 
ceived  a  vast  kindness  for  him,  and  discharging  him  from  the 
troublesome  duty  of  garrisoning,  defending  and  alarming  the 
city,  ever  after  retained  him  about  his  person  as  his  chief  favorite, 
confidential  envoy  and  trusty  squire.  Instead  of  disturbing  the 
city  with  disastrous  notes,  he  was  instructed  to  play  so  as  to  do- 
light  the  governor  while  at  his  repasts,  as  did  the"  minstrels  of 
yore  in  the  days  of  knightly  chivalry— and  on  all  public  occa- 
eions  to  rejoice  the  ears  of  the  people  "with  warlike  melody — there- 


I  will  make  him  a  foot  shorter  and  send  the  pieces  to  Holland, 
and  let  him  appeal  that  way."  He  appears  to  have  been  actu- 
ated, however,  by  a  sincere  desire  to  upliold  the  honor  and  for- 
ward the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  Manhattan.  He  like- 
wise succeeded  in  conciliating  the  Indians,  who  had  been  most 
inhumanly  treated  by  his  predecessors.  He  likewise  amicably 
settled  the  boundary  disputes  with  the  inhabitants  of  Connecti- 
cut. He  established  a  council  of  nine  men  chosen  by  the  people. 
This  council  petitioned  the  home  authorities  to  give  them  a  mu- 
nicipal government ;  their  prayer  was  granted,  and  a  schout,  two 
burgomasters  and  five  schepens  were  chosen  to  administer  justice 
in  the  capital.  The  constituency  of  Stuyvcsant  was  greatly  en- 
larged by  accessions  of  immigrants  from  New  England,  driven 
thence  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Puritans,  and  these  new  comers 
infused  a  spirit  of  energy  into  the  Dutch  colony,  and  made 
themselves  felt  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.      Though  Stnyvesant 


assertion,  and  declare  that  Hudson  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  when  he  made  the  discovery.  Yet, 
when  they  desired  to  settle,  they  asked  permission  of  James  I., 
in  1620,  to  "  build  some  cottages  on  the  Hudson  River."  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  summons  of  the  English  to  surrender  the  forts  and 
city,  only  excited  the  indignation  of  StuyvesaHt,  and  he  wotild 
have  defended  both  against  the  British  troops  had  he  received 
the  countenance  and  support  of  the  people.  As  it  was,  he  held 
out  a  long  time,  and  finally  only  consented  to  capitulate  when  he 
found  that  he  stood  alone,  his  own  son  opposing  his  views.  The 
English  flag  was  planted  on  Eort  Amsterdam  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1664.  The  place  was  named  by  its  new  possessors  New 
York.  In  1673  the  Dutch  re-took  the  city  from  the  English  with- 
out firing  a  gun,  but  it  reverted  to  England  on  the  following 
year.  Wo  all  know  how  rapidly  it  has  progressed  since,  till  it 
now  stands  almost  the  rival  of  London  and  Paris,  and  destined. 


NEW  YOKK  IN  1660. 


by  keepinf^  alive  a  noble  and  martial  spirit."  Beside  Governor 
Stnyvesant,  we  see  the  burgomasters  and  schepens  of  Niew  Am- 
sterdam, while  a  deputation  of  the  red  men  are  paying  their  re- 
spects to  the  magistrates.  Negroes,  Dutch  maidens  and  matrons 
and  youths  make  up  the  group,  all  differing  as  far  as  possible 
from  their  descendants  of  the  present  day.  The  first  settlement 
of  the  city  was  made  in  1621,  buildings  being  erected  near  the 
junction  of  the  East  and  North  Rivers,  about  "WTiitehall,  Broad 
Street,  Coentics  and  Old  Slips.  There  were  but  three  Dutch 
governors — Wouter  Van  Twillcr,  Wilhelmus  Kieft  and  Peter 
Stnyvesant.  The  latter  entered  upon  his  office  in  May,  1647. 
He  had  been  previously  governor  of  Curacoa,  and  had  lost  a  leg 
in  battle  with  the  Portuguese.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  will  and 
his  notions  of  the  relationship  between  the  governor  and  the  gov- 
erned were  essentially  military,  and  comported  ill  with  the  dem- 
ocratic views  of  the  Dutch  colonists.  "If  any  one  daring  my 
administration/'  he  declared,  "  shall  appeal  against  my  decisions, 


was  opposed  to  the  delegation  of  power  to  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  was  compelled  to  witness  its  extensive  manifestation.  A 
popular  convention  was  held  in  despite  of  the  governor,  and  a 
memorial,  remonstrating  against  his  dictatorial  proceedings,  was 
sent  to  the  parent  country.  He  indulged  his  military  taste  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  which  ended  in 
a  bloodless  triumph.  During  his  absence  on  this  occasion,  the 
Indians  menaced  New  York  and  committed  many  murders  on  the 
defenceless  inhabitants,  but  they  were  overawed  and  driven  off 
by  the  return  of  the  governor.  But  the  greatest,  and  indeed,  the 
closing  event  of  his  administration,  was  the  appearance  of  an 
English  fleet,  in  August,  1664,  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  resting  on  a  grant  of  Cliarlcs  II.,  to  the  land  occupied 
by  the  Dutch  colony.  New  York,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
discovered  by  Henry  Hudson,  in  1609.  English  Avriters  maintain 
that  he  was  employed  by  their  government,  and  sold  the  country 
to  the  Dutch  without  authority,  while  the  Dutch  writers  deny  the 


we  firmly  believe,  to  eclipse  both  those  cities  in  extent,  in  wealth, 
in  population  and  in  magnificence  of  art ;  for  nothing  is  truer 
than  that  the  course  of  the  star  of  empire  is  irresistibly  westward, 
and  that  the  city  of  New  York  in  its  geographical  position,  pos- 
sesses every  element  of  measurable  greatness  Already  she 
stretches  her  mighty  arms  abroad  like  the  fabled  krakcn,  and 
scores  of  towns  and  villages  have  sprang  into  existence  from  her 
influence.  Alrcadv  houses  have  covered  the  whole  face  of  Man- 
hattan Island.  Points  that  a  few  years  ago  marked  the  extreme 
boundary  lines  of  the  city,  are  now  remanded  to  its  heart.  The 
Jersey  shore  is  densely  populated — Stnicn  Island  covered  with 
residences  of  taste  and  elegance — Brookl^-n  a  most  truly  mag- 
nificent and  populous  city.  It  is  possible  that  Brooklyn  may 
in  some  future  time  be  united  to  the  parent  city,*\vhich  will 
then  have  a  field  for  extension  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island, 
that  will  afford  room  and  verge  enough  for  the  greatest  munici- 
pal ambition,  and  be  truly  tho  metropolis  of  the  western  world. 
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[^VrittflD  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
PICTURES    OF    THE    PAST. 

BY  EVELISA   M.   P.   BESJASIIN. 

I  mind,  as  if  'twere  yesterday, 

A  glorious  eventide. 
To  the  rustic  bridge  I  wnndered 

With  Nell,  my  promised  brido. 
Not  a  breath  waved  the  tasseled  wUlowB, 

The  moon  looked  calmly  down, 
And  the  ripples  made  low  music 

'Gainst  the  rocks  moss-grown  and  brown. 

The  tiny  dew-washed  flax  flower, 

With  its  rich  cerulean  dyes, 
Wears  just  the  hue  so  lovely 

That  dwelt  in  Nellie's  eye^'j 
And  the  net  of  shining  tressca 

■\TTiere  prisoned  sunbeams  lay, 
Needed  no  rich  pearls  to  deck  them, 

Or  diamond's  fiery  ray. 

She  had  prombed  to  be  mine 

When  another  spring  should  come : 
But  when  spring  awoke  In  beauty, 

And  the  wild  bee's  drowsy  honi 
Was  heard  among  the  woodbine 

That  draped  the  cottage  walls, 
My  Nellie  chose  another, 

For  his  wealth  and  lordly  halls. 

O,  wert  thou  Ciithloss,  Nellie, 

Or  have  I  only  dreamed? 
Methought  but  now  beside  me 

A  graceful  figure  seemed ; 
JjOW  drooped  the  glittering  ringlets. 

And  the  smile  was  Nellie's  own  ; 
Ah  no!  tis  now  I'm  dreaming — 

The  old  man^s  all  alone. 

Alone!  while  fiercely  dashes 

The  storm  against  the  pane. 
As  if  strong  hands  shook  the  lattice, 

And  I  list,  and  list  in  vain, 
For  the  voice  whose  tones  could  thrill  me, 

So  many  years  ago, 
And  the  mnd,  sadly  moaning. 

But  makes  answer  to  my  woe. 

Thou'rt  not  the  first,  dear  Nellie, 

Nor  wilt  thou  be  the  last. 
That  'ncath  the  gilded  car  of  wealth 

IjOve,  happiness  will  cast; 
And  though  bright  thy  hours  of  pleasure, 

Speeding  with  silvery  chime, 
I  know  tears  have  bathed  the  memory 

Of  the  happy  olden  time. 

Summers  have  bloomed  and  Cided 

Since  those  well-remcmbcrcdcves, 
When,  queenlike,  you  wore  the  garland 

Of  the  glowing  autumn  leaves; 
Yet  dreams  will  always  bring  thee, 

As  beautiful  and  young, 
As  the  night  we  watched  the  streamlet, 

Gliding  the  rocks  among. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Eallou'e  Pictorial.] 

THE    KING'S    CHERRIES. 

BY  URS.   CAROLINE   A.   SOULS. 

Frederick  U.,  king  of  Prussia,  was  a  lover  of  good  cheer  in 
every  form,  but  particularly  iu  that  of  fruit.  This  was  furnished 
to  him  at  every  season  of  the  year  by  the  spacious  and  elegant 
greenhouses  which  adorned  the  grounds  of  the  palace. 

It  chanced  one  Christmas  Eve  that  his  gardener  brought  him 
sixty  beautiful  cherries  from  a  favorite  tree,  and  for  which  he 
usually  paid  a  fredcric  (Tor  apiece.  The  king  was  delighted  with 
thorn  ;  ho  examined  them  closely,  admired  their  swelling  contour, 
their  glossy  surface,  their  delicate  ruby  hue,  and  their  fragrant 
breath;  he  arranged  and  rc-arrangcd  them  in  the  silver  basket, 
hold  them  to  the  light  and  watched  the  play  of  the  golden  rays  as 
they  shimmered  over  the  rich  and  gloTving  clusters,  and  finally, 
when  his  gaze  was  satisfied,  he  tasted  their  luscious  pulp  and 
crimson  juice,  reserving,  however,  the  fairest  and  most  perfect. 

His  own  palate  sufficiently  delighted,  he  proceeded  to  arrange 
the  remainder  with  great  care  and  taste  in  a  pretty  box,  which  he 
carefully  closed,  tied  up  and  sealed.  This  done,  he  wrote  to  his 
wife,  telling  her  that  he  had  selected  the  enclosed  cherries  for  her, 
and  hoped  she  would  relish  them  as  a  Christmas  remembrance; 
and  then  ringing  for  his  page,  he  gave  him  the  box  and  note  for 
the  queen,  bidding  him  to  deliver  them  only  to  her  majesty,  which 
lady  resided  at  Monbijoux,  a  royal  castle,  a  few  leagues  from 
Berlin. 

The  page,  who  had  observed  all  the  motions  of  the  king  through 
the  key -hole,  and  had  seen  him  eat  some  of  the  cherries  and  place 
the  remainder  in  the  box  which  he  now  held  in  his  own  hands, 
was  strongly  tempted  to  eat  some  himself.  But  how  could  he  do 
60  ? — how  reach  tlicm  f  The  box  was  closed — and  that  string, 
that  royal  seal  ?  "  Pshaw,"  said  he,  "  it's  all  one  to  me  !  I  want 
to  eat  them,  and  I  w////"  And  he  spurred  his  horse  from  the 
highway,  dismounted,  sat  down  upon  the  snow,  broke  the  seal, 
cut  the  string  and  opened  the  box.  His  countenance  brightened, 
and  his  mouth  watered  as  the  beautiful  cherries,  the  coveted  fruit 
was  exposed  to  his  sight.  He  took  up  one  and  ate  it ;  a  second, 
a  third,  and  finally  the  whole  thirty  were  swallowed  in  less  than 
as  many  minutes.  The  box  was  empty,  to  his  great  regret. 
Then  came  reflection — what  should  he  tell  the  king  ?  Terrific 
thought!     But  only  for  a  moment  did   it  bewilder  him.     Our 


rogue  was  soon  himself  again,  and  proceeded  very  leisurely  to 
break  the  box,  tear  up  the  note,  and  conceal  all  evidences  of  his 
sin  under  a  heavy  snow  drift.  Then  re-mounting  his  horse,  be 
took  once  more,  and  gaily,  too,  the  road  to  Berlin. 

Frederick  was  surprised  to  sec  his  page  return  so  early,  and  his 
astonishment  was  greatly  increased  when,  in  the  name  of  the 
queen,  he  presented  the  singular  compliment,  that  she  had  found 
these  cheiTics  so  delicious,  that  she  begged  liis  majesty  would 
immediately  send  her  some  more  ! 

"  But,"  said  Frederick,  amazed,  "  is  it  possible  that  she  ate  all 
those  cherries  in  your  presence,  and  so  quickly  1" 

"Yes,  sire,"  said  the  page,  boldly,  determined  to  run  the  risk; 
and  the  matter  was  dropped. 

New  Year's  day  arrived,  and  with  it  the  ceremonies  of  the 
court,  which  exacted  among  others,  that  the  queen  and  all  the 
royal  family  should  pay  their  respects  to  the  king.  After  having 
conversed  sometime  with  bis  wife,  Frederick  was  surprised  that 
she  made  no  reference  to  his  Christmas  gift,  and  gave  her  to 
understand  as  much  in  several  hints.  The  queen,  not  compre- 
hending him,  still  remained  silent  on  the  sulijcct.  At  length, 
when  he  could  no  longer  contain  himself,  he  asked,  rather  sharply : 

"  How  happens  it,  uiadaiiie,  that  you  say  not  a  word  to  me  about 
those  beautiful  cherries  I  sent  you  last  week  V 

"  What  cherries,  sire  1    "What  do  you  mean  ?    Please  explain  !" 

Then  the  king,  at  once  suspecting  the  truth,  told  his  wife  all 
that  had  passed  between  him  and  his  page  ;  and  she  assured  him 
that  she  had  neither  seen  page,  note  nor  cherries.  They  could 
not  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  roguish  trick  which  the  child  of 
twelve  years  had  played  on  them,  though,  at  the  same  time,  Fred- 
erick resolved  to  give  the  culprit  a  severe;  punishment. 

Some  days  afterward,  he  called  his  page,  and  without  any 
reference  to  the  past,  gave  him  a  sealed  note,  addressed  to  the 
adjutant  of  the  pages,  and  bade  him  carry-it  to  that  officer  and 
wait  for  his  answer.  Our  rogue,  who  in  a  distant  corner  had 
closely  observed  the  conversation  of  the  royal  couple  on  New 
Year's  day,  the  anger  of  the  king,  and  the  astonishment  of  the 
queen,  and  afterwards  their  bursts  of  laughter,  suspected  immedi- 
ately the  intention  of  his  master,  and  for  awhile  feared  he  should 
be  unable  to  escape  the  punishment  which  he  was  conscious  his 
conduct  deserved.  But  as  he  was  passing  along  the  street,  chance 
threw  in  his  way  an  old  Jew  usurer,  and  the  sight  immediately 
restored  his  presence  of  mind.  He  called  to  him,  "  Friend  Abra- 
ham, a  moment,  if  you  please  !  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  the  king's 
jailor  in  great  haste,  immediately  in  fact,  immediately,  and  if  you 
will  but  take  this  note  for  me  to  our  adjutant,  and  wait  his  an- 
swer, I  shall  be  greatly  obliged,  and  will  give  you  this,  too,  for 
your  time  and  trouble,"  handing  him  a  bit  of  silver ;  "  only  be 
quick !" 

At  the  sight  of  the  money  the  Jew  was  easily  induced  to  do  the 
youngster's  bidding,  and  hastened  away.  The  adjutant,  to  whom 
he  bore  the  note,  was  an  old  soldier,  accustomed  from  his  youth 
to  a  most  severe  discipline,  and  a  blind  and  passive  obedience, 
and  withal  was  very  taciturn  and  grave.  He  broke  the  seal,  and 
read  in  a  low  voice  these  words  : 

"  You  will  give  the  bearer  of  this  present  twenty-five  blows 
with  the  flat  of  the  sword,  well  applied,  too,  and  report  the  same 
to  the  governor  of  the  pages. 

( Signed )  Frederic." 

The  adjutant,  much  astpnished  at  this  order,  looked  a  moment 
at  the  Jew,  who  stood  calmly  waiting  an  answer,  then  rose, 
turned  the  key,  and,  without  a  single  word,  fell  upon  the  poor 
man,  who  gave  utterance  to  wild  screams,  protesting  his  inno- 
cence, and  saying  over  and  over  again,  that  such  a  page  had  met 
him  in  the  street,  and  given  him  the  note.  But  in  vain  did  he 
cry,  and  plead,  and  protest.  Poor  Abraham  had  to  bear  the 
twenty-five  blows,  truly  counted,  and  heavily  dealt ! 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  page,  hidden  behind  a  corner  of  the 
street,  only  waited  to  see  the  Jew  come  out  to  hear  a  few  of  his 
piteous  exclamations  and  Hebrew  curses,  as  he  returned  to  the 
palace,  without  being  seen  by  his  victim,  and  radiant  with  joy  at 
having  escaped  the  chastisement  designed  for  him,  related  the 
whole  adventure  to  his  comrades,  who  were  idling  their  time  in 
their  own  saloon.  He  told  his  story  with  so  good  a  grace,  that 
the  pages  laughed  loudly  and  merrily  over  it,  and  indeed  made 
such  an  extraordinary  noi^e,  that  the  king  soon  rung  to  inquire 
the  cause,  calling  the  little  rogue  himself,  to  question  him.  Sur- 
prised to  see  him  so  buoyant,  he  asked  him  if  he  had  performed 
the  assigned  duty,  and  why  his  comrades  and  himself  were  so 
noisy  all  at  once. 

Then  the  page  knelt  to  the  king,  confessed  his  fault,  sued  for 
pardon  in  tlic  most  humble  way,  and  related  with  so  much  nai- 
vete' the  trick  which  he  had  just  played  on  Abraham,  who  was  no 
favorite  of  the  king,  that  Frederick  could  not  avoid  laughing 
himself.  He  pardoned  the  little  fellow  at  once,  received  him 
again  into  favor,  and  rapidly  advanced  him,  making  good  the 
popular  saying,  that  one's  wits  are  worth  more  to  the  denizen  of 
a  court  than  Js  virtue  itself. 


WITTY  MANIEUVRE. 


The  Duke  of  Grammont  was  the  most  adroit  and  witty  courtier 
of  bis  day.  He  entered  one  day  the  closet  of  the  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin  without  being  announced.  His  eminence  was  amusing  him- 
self by  jumping  against  the  wail.  To  surprise  a  prime  minister 
in  so  boyish  an  occupation  was  dangerous.  A  less  skilful  cour- 
tier might  have  stammered  excuses  and  retired.  But  the  duke 
entered  briskly  and  cried,  "I'll  bet  you  one  hundred  crowns  that 
I  jump  higlier  than  your  eminence."  And  the  duke  and  cardinal 
began  lo  jump  for  their  lives,  Grammont  took  care  to  jump  a 
few  inches  lower  than  the  cardinal,  and  six  months  afterwards 
was  marshal  of  France. — Historical  Sketches. 


CURIOUS  MONOMANIA. 

A  famous  watch-maker  of  Paris,  infatuated  for  a  long  time  with 
the  chimera  of  perpetual  motion,  became  violently  insane  from 
the  overwhelming  terror  which  the  storms  of  the  revolution  excited. 
The  derangement  of  his  reason  was  marked  with  a  singular  trait. 
He  was  persuaded  that  he  had  lost  his  bead  on  the  scafibld,  and 
that  it  was  put  in  a  heap  with  those  of  many  other  victims  ;  but 
that  the  judges,  by  a  rather  too  late  retraction  of  their  cruel  de- 
cree, had  ordered  the  heads  to  be  resumed,  and  to  be  rejoined  to 
their  respective  bodies.  He,  however,  conceived  that,  by  a  curious 
kind  of  mistake,  he  had  the  head  of  one  of  his  companions  placed 
on  his  shoulders.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Bicctre  (mad  house), 
where  he  was  continually  complaining  of  bis  misfortune,  and  la- 
menting the  fine  teeth  lie  had  excliangcd  for  an  inditlerent  set. 
In  a  little  while,  hopes  of  discovering  tlie  perpetual  motion 
returned,  and  be  was  railier  encouraged  than  restrained  in  his 
endeavors  to  elfect  his  object.  When  he  conceived  that  he  had 
accomplished  it,  and  was  in  an  extacy  of  joy,  the  sudden  confu- 
sion of  a  failuie  removed  his  inclination  even  to  resume  the  sub- 
ject. He  was  still,  however,  possessed  with  the  idea  that  his  head 
was  not  his  own  ;  but  from  this  notion  he  was  diverted  by  a  rep- 
artee made  to  him  when  he  happened  to  be  defending  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  miracle  of  St.  Denis,  who,  it  is  said,  was  in  the  habit 
of  walking  with  his  head  between  his  hands,  and  in  that  position 
continually  kissing  it.  "  What  a  fool  you  are  to  believe  such  a 
story,"  he  was  answered,  with  a  burst  of  laughter.  "How  could 
St.  Denis  kiss  his  head  1  was  it  with  his  heels'?"  This  unanswer- 
able and  unexpected  retort  confounded  the  madman  so  much  that 
it  prevented  him  from  saying  anything  further  on  the  subject. 
He  resumed  business,  and  eventually  recovered  his  intellects. — 
Eccentric  Anecdotes. 


HOW  THE  TURKS  DIVERT  THEIR  WOMEN. 

The  Grand  Seignor  often  diverts  his  ladies  with  a  variety  of 
recreations.  In  the  month  of  May,  they  have  the  great  tulip 
feast,  which  requires  vast  preparations.  There  are  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  seraglio,  large  portions  of  variegated  tulips,  which 
on  these  days  are  interspersed  with  all  kinds  of  singing-birds ; 
shops  are  erected  round  them,  and  furnished  by  the  sultan  with 
all  sorts  of  trinkets,  toys  and  rich  stuff's.  Some  of  the  most  fa- 
cetious females  of  the  court  are  the  shop-women.  He  buys  from 
them  and  regales  all  his  ladies.  At  night  this  bazaar  is  deco- 
rated with  lamps,  and  makes  a  pleasing  prospect,  even  at  a  dis- 
tance. Great  men  indulge  their  women  in  similar  amusements, 
and  on  these  occasions  of  festivity  some  call  in  neighboring 
harems,  so  that,  perhaps,  the  women  pass  their  time  more  hap- 
pily and  agreeably  than  we  imagine  ;  at  least,  they  enjoy  belter 
health  and  vigor,  than  if  they  had  operas,  plays,  Ranelagh,  Vaux 
hall,  balls  and  routs,  continually  harrassing  their  constitutions 
and  abridging  a  short  existence  in  a  vortex  of  capricious  and 
turbulent  diversions. — Larpent, 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 

TuE  Sages -VND  Heroes  of  the  American  Revolution.    By  L.  Carroll .Tddbos. 

Elegantly  illustrated  with  Steel  Engravings.  Philadelphia :  Moa3  &  Brother. 

1854.    8to.     pp.  4S0. 

This  elegant  work  containg  the  substance  of  a  number  of  espeneive  books  on 
the  men  and  actions  of  the  ifevolutionary  fera.  It  is  written  with  great  vigor, 
and  bear5  the  stjimp  of  individuality  throughout.  The  former  editions  of  this 
work  had  a  great  Bale;  and  the  present  in  carefully  revised,  and  muat  prove, 
we  think,  c[uite  popular.    For  sale  by  lleddiog  &  Co. 

The  Cottage  Garden  of  America.    By  Walter  Elder.    Philadelphia    Mosa 

&  Brother.    1854.    12mo.    pp.  233. 

This  book  contiins  directions  by  a  practical  gardener  for  the  culture  of 
fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables,  and  treata  also  of  the  nature  and  improvemeot 
of  soils,  of  manures,  insects,  etc.  Its  brevity  is  a  recommendation,  particu- 
larly to  amateur  gardeners.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

TuE  Odd  Fellows'  Test-Book.    By  P^bchal  Donaldson.    Illustrated.    Phila^ 

delphia:  Moss  &  Brother.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  312. 

This  is  an  improved  aud  enlarged  edition  of  a  work  which  has  already  had  a 
prodigious  sale^  It  elucidates  the  theory  of  Odd  Fellowship,  and  details  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  order,  so  far  as  they  are  communicable.  It  has 
been  approved  by  the  highest  authorities  as  a  text-book.  For  sale  by  Redding 
&  Co. 
The  Flower  Garden.    By  Joseph  Breck.    Boston:  John  P.  Jcwett  &  Co. 

1851.    12mo.    pp.  335. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  well  known  seedsman  and  floriat.  and  is  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  floriculture.  Ho  was,  moreover,  io  the  editorial  harness 
for  many  years,  and  thus  acquired  a  habit  of  writing  forcibly,  clearly  and  point- 
edly, liis  book  describe.'*  all  the  various  hardy,  herbaceous  perennitils,  annuals, 
shrubby  plants  and  evergreen  trees  desirable  for  their  ornament,  with  direc- 
tions for  their  culture. 
The  American  Fruit  Book.    By  S.  W.  Cole.  Illustrated.  1854.  18mo.  pp.  288. 

The  very  be.it  manual  of  tbo  kind  in  print.  It  is  practical,  thoroughly  and 
perfectly  reliable  in  its  description  of  fruit.  Witli  no  other  book  of  reference, 
the  tyro  in  fruit-raislng,by  following  its  dii-ections,  could  not  fail  of  succeeding. 
More  than  nineteen  thousand  copies  of  this  book  have  been  sold  already.  Ite 
cheapness  and  portability  arc  great  recommendations. 

Pronou.vcino  Gazetteer  OF  TUE  World:  or,  G'.o^raphlcal  Dictionary.  Phil- 
adelphia: Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.  pp.  2000.  1855. 
This  is  the  title  of  a  work  to  be  issued  by  the  enterpri-ing  house  of  Lippin- 
cott, Grambo  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  It  will  consist  of  over  2000  super-royal 
pages,  with  a  splendid  steel  map  of  the  world.  The  work  will  be  ready  for  de- 
livery early  in  the  ensuing  mouth. 

Catholic  and  Protestant  Nations  compared  in  thkir  threefold  relatiosb 
OF  WEAiTit.  Knowledge  and  Morality.  By  Rev.  Napoleon  Roussell.  Boa- 
ton:  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co      1855     8vo. 

The  title  of  this  work  indicates  its  character  and  purpose.  It  is  Tirritten  with 
great  vigor,  aud  lis  decided  auti-Catholic  spirit  will  give  it  a  great  present  circu- 
lation: while  tho.se  who  deny  the  legitim.i,cy  of  the  writer's  conclusions,  will 
doubtless  regard  him  as  a  "  fooman  worthy  of  their  steel,"  and  deal  with  him 
accordingly.  The  publication  of  the  book  is  the  "  beginning  of  the  end  "  of  a 
long  controversy. 

Qoxt&icx— Picturesque:,  Historical  and  Social.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Ferdinand  Gregorius.  By  JSd.  Joy  Morris.  Philadelphia:  Parry  &  McMil- 
lan.    1855. 

Corsica  is  the  land  of  romance.  Its  physical  character  is  ivild  and  rugged, 
and  the  iiatui-e  of  the  people  harmonizes  with  the  land  thoy  Uve  in.  The  work 
before  us  delineates  graphically  the  scenery  and  the  people — presents  us  now 
with  a  biography,  now  with  a  page  of  history,  and  again  with  a  thrilling  story, 
or  spiritcdpoem.  The  translation  is  admirably  executed,  and  we  are  much  mis- 
taken if  the  book  docs  not  prove  a  universal  favorite.  For  sale  by  Ticknor  &  Co. 

English;  Past  and  Present.  Bv  Richard  Cuevenix  Trencu.  Author  of  the 
'■  Study  of  Words,"  etc.  New  Tork :  Kedfield.  1855.  12mo.  pp.  213. 
Mr.  Trench  is  an  admii-able  writer  on  the  English  language,  which  he  has 
t  udied  thoroughly,  and  unlike  (=ome  who  undertake  to  treat  of  its  structure, 
she  is  a  thorough  clas.«ical  scholar.  This  and  his  preceding  volumes  arc  worka 
'  which  no  scholar,  having  once  perused  them,  would  willingly  be  without.  For 
sale  by  Fotridge  Sc  Co. 

The  Life  op  William  II.  Sf-ward,    With  Selections  from  his  Worlu.    Edited 

by  George  E.  Baker.    New  York;  J.  S.  Redfield.     1355. 

This  interesting  biography,  accompanied  by  selections  from  the  works  of  the 
subject,  has  been  got  up  to  satisfy  a  call  from  those  who  could  not  afford  to 
purchase  the  larger  work  in  three  volumes.  The  memoir  is  very  well  written, 
and  tho  selections  have  been  made  with  taste  aud  care.  For  sale  by  Fctridge 
&  Co. 

The  Daily  Life:  or,  Prfcrpls  and  Prescriptions  for  Christian  Living.  By 
Rev.  John  CuMMiNG.  Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  2855.  12mo.  pp.  279. 
Tho  author  of  this  work  is  an  eminent  Scottish  divine  settled  in  Ix»ndon.  He 
ia  an  elotiuent,  learned  and  ])ious  man,  Tho  purpose  of  hi,<!  book  is  to  aid  in 
making  religion  a  daily  and  honiiy  companion  in  the  works  of  life.  "  Prayer 
and  praise  and  thanksgiving,"  he  truly  says,  "are  not  peculiar  to  the  Sunday  ; 
they  are  for  every  day  living."' 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL. 

LATE    QLEASON'S    PICTORIAL. 
MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Propkietok, 

FRANCIS  A.  DORrVAGi:,  Assktant  Editok. 

FRA>CE  AND  SPAIN. 

The  feelings  of  the  Emperor  of  France  towards  this  country 
arc  undisgnisedly  hostile,  and  he  would  gladly  draw  England 
into  a  contest  unitedly  with  himself  as  it  regards  the  United 
States.  We,  in  common  with  m^jgt  Americans,  hoped  that  suc- 
cess might  crown  the  efibrts  of  the  allies  in  the  Crimea,  but  we 
don't  care  a  farthing  now,  if  the  Russians  drive  them  off  their 
territory.  England  and  France  caro  nothing  for  the  rights  of 
Turkey,  in  reality;  it  is  the  balance  of  poicer  that  troubles  them. 
The  following  fact  speaks  for  itself:  "  Mr.  Soule,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  state  department,  makes  some  singular  disclosures. 
He  says  that  Louis  Napoleon,  before  his  celebrated  coup  d'ctal, 
which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  an  empire,  had  concocted  with 
General  Narvaez,  the  Spanish  minister,  the  plan  of  a  mission  to 
the  United  States,  to  sound  how  far  this  country  was  vulnerable 
in  a  military  point  of  view.  A  secret  agent  was  to  be  sent  with 
iustmctions,  prepared  by  the  department  of  foreign  affairs.  These 
instructions,  duly  signed,  were  presented  to  Xapoleon  Bonaparte, 
the  son  of  Jerome,  with  a  tender  of  what  amount  of  money  he 
might  require  to  carry  them  out.  The  latter  refused,  telling 
Louis  Napoleon  that  he  was  not  the  man  for  such  a  work  ;  that 
he  was  a  democrat,  and  would  rather  be  with  the  United  States 
than  with  him.  The  matter  was  dropped,  and  has  not  since  been 
resumed,  at  least  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Soule's  informant. 
Mr.  Soule  himself  appears  to  have  faith  in  the  statement." 


THE  PATEKT  OFFICE. 

The  numerous  class  of  inventors  throughout  the  country  will 
be  gratified  to  leam  that  Congress  has  made  provision  for  an 
increased  force  of  examiners  and  clerks  in  the  Patent  Office,  by 
which  patent  cases  can  be  disposed  of  with  reasonable  despatch. 
In  the  general  appropriation  bill  it  is  provided  that  there  shall  be, 
in  addition  to  the  present  force,  four  principal  examiners  and  four 
assistant  examiners  of  patents ;  and  if  there  should  be  a  still 
further  necessity,  tiie  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  authorized  to 
employ  two  other  principal  examiners  and  two  assistants  until 
the  close  of  the  next  session  of  Congress. 


Binding  the  Pictorial  — Owing  to  the  large  number  of 
sets  of  our  paper  brought  in  to  bind,  since  the  first  of  January  to 
the  present  date,  we  have  not  been  able  to  return  them  so  quickly 
as  we  could  wish.  The  hurry  is  now  over — more  than  eleven 
thousand  having  been  returned — and  we  can  receive  the  sheets, 
bind  them  firmly  and  uniformly  in  our  elegant  full  gilt  style,  for 
one  dollar  per  volume,  and  return  the  book  in  one  week  after  the 
numbci^  are  left  at  our  office. 


Acknowledgement. — Our  polite  correspondent,  E.  B.,  Jr., 
has  our  thanks  for  the  fine  specimen  of  pure  native  wine  he  sent 
us,  and  we  hope  some  time  to  be  able  to  avail  ourself  of  his  cor- 
dial iavitation. 

Greeley  on  his  Travels. — Horace  Greeley  is  going,  or  has 
gone,  to  Europe  again.  He  means  to  be  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris. 


SPLINTEKS. 

....  The  people  of  Honduras  have  expressed  their  gratitude 
for  our  aid  prompted  by  the  fire  at  Belize. 

.  Dr.  Granville,  who  predicted  the  czar's  dtath,  is  father  to 

Madame  de  Marguerites,  now  Mrs.  G.  C  Foster. 

Marmaduke  Davis,  a  soldier  under  St.  Clair  and  Wayne, 

died  lately  at  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  aged  95  years; 

Another  titled  lady,  the  Baroness  de  la  Grange,  has  come 

over  to  sing  at  Niblo's  opera  house,  in  Italian  and  German. 

"William  B.  Astor,  the  richest  man  in  New  Tork,  is  worth 

sis  millions  of  dollars. 

,..,   The  "Black  Swan"  is  "warbling  her  native  wood  notes 
wild  "  somewhere  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Copley  Fielding,  a  distinguished  English  water  color 

painter,  is  dead.     He  produced  wonderful  effects. 

....  The  French  and  English  courts  are  in  mourning  for  the 
death  of  the  czar.     Consistency  is  a  jewel. 

■ No  sooner  is  one  Spanish  outrage  on  our  flag  settled,  after 

a  fashion,  than  another  follows  it. 

....  Mrs.  Cass,  the  wife  of  our  minister  at  Rome,  died  sud- 
denly in  that  city,  of  congestion  of  the  brain. 

The  greatest  activity  prevails  in  the  navy  yard  at  Brook- 
lyn, L.  I.     We  need  to  be  felt  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

....  The  Boston  Bee  has  been  enlarged,  and  now  makes  a  very 
fine  looking  sheet.     It  is  a  good  paper. 

....  The  statements  of  custom  house  receipts  show  a  very 
heavy  falling  off  this  spring  everywhere. 

....  Fourteen  murder  cases  were  up  before  the  New  York 
Criminal  Court  the  present  month. 

The  Bunker  Hill  Engine  Company  has  erected  a  hand- 
some monument  to  the  memory  of  their  fire  dog — Old  Jack. 

Our  friend,  W.  S.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  has  been  re-appointed 

deputy  jailer  of  Suffolk  county.    Excellent ! 

Messrs.  Fetridge  &  Co.  have  opened  a  splendid  store  in 

New  York  as  a  branch  of  their  business. 

The  present  intention  of  the  Quien  Sabes  is  to  support 

Mellen  for  president,  and  Pratt  for  vice-president. 


EXTRAVAG.^lKCE. 

It  has  often  been  asserted — so  often,  indeed,  as  to  have  passed 
into  an  axiom — that  the  "  luxury  of  the  prodigal  is  the  life-blood 
of  the  poor."  It  is  the  excuse  of  lavish  amphitryons,  who  load 
their  boards  with  luxurious  viands,  who  ply  their  guests  with  the 
costliest  wines,  who  vie  with  each  other  in  the  splendor  of  their 
dresses,  the  brilliancy  of  their  equipages,  and  the  number  of  their 
servants,  those  "  pageants  of  their  folly."  In  a  highly  artificial 
condition  of  society  (in  such  n  city  as  Paris,  for  instance,)  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  necessity  for  luxury;  it  would  scorn  to  give 
activity  to  business,  and  really  to  enrich  society.  Yet  in  those 
communities  where  luxury  has  attained  its  height,  there  is  also 
the  greatest  misery.  The  palace  and  the  hovel  stand  side  by  side; 
the  velvet  robe  of  the  lady  of  fashion  brushes  the  soiled  rags  of 
the  starving  mendicant ;  where  one  fair  head  is  pillowed  on  down, 
ten  that  might  have  been  as  fair  but  for  pinching  want,  and  the 
vice  induced  by  destitution,  rest  upon  straw.  The  cause  of  these 
effects  is  thus  stated  by  a  French  writer  on  political  economy : 
"If  two  thousand  dollars  are  expended  in  keeping  np  horses  for 
show  and  servants,  when  the  service  of  their  horses  and  servants 
is  once  ended,  there  remains  nothing.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if 
these  two  thousand  dollars  have  been  employed  in  useful  works — 
for  instance,  in  draining  and  improving  land,  they  have  not  only 
supported  (farm)  servants  and  (working)  horses,  but  they  have 
created  a  productive  power  of  the  value  of  two  thousand  dollars. 
There  has  been  an  augmentation  of  wealth,  both  for  the  proprietor 
and  the  country.  In  both  hypotheses  money  has  circulated,  but 
what  a  difference  in  the  results !  Instead  of  impressing  move- 
ment and  activity  in  business,  luxury  tends  to  enfeeble  it,  because 
it  destroys  capital  {labor  and  implements)  witliout  return  or  com- 
pensation, and  consequently  annihilates  their  productive  force. 
Neither  is  it  true,  that  in  increasing  wants  luxury  imparts  a  taste 
for  labor ;  it  merely  excites  beyond  measure  an  avidity  for  wealth, 
whether  honestly  or  dishonestly  acquired.  History  teaches  us 
that  luxury  is  developed  freely  and  extensively  only  among  those 
who  have  acquired  their  means  without  labor,  either  by  war, 
gambling,  intrigue,  or  the  arts  of  courtiers.  Luxury  tends  always 
to  exaggerate  inequality  of  condition.  Morality  blames  exagge- 
rated personal  consumption,  because  it  attests  egotism  and  vanity. 
Political  economy  blames  it  equally  because  it  exhausts  society, 
and  always  engenders  pauperism  and  misery.  When  people 
spend  more  than  they  produce  by  their  labor,  they  rapidly  impov- 
erish themselves ;  and  vain  extravagances  cannot  be  a  title  of 
glory  in  a  community  where  the  law  of  labor  is  recognized. 
When  a  small  number  consumes  beyond  measure,  the  privations 
of  the  greater  number  are  excessive,  and  legitimate  means  of 
acquisition  rarely  suffice  for  exaggerated  wants."  In  our  country 
the  extremes  of  luxury  and  want  are  very  seldom  manifested,  as 
in  Europe. 

"  Persons,"  says  J.  B.  Say,  "  who,  by  great  power  or  great  tal- 
ents, seek  to  disseminate  a  taste  for  luxury,  ai-e  conspirators 
against  the  happiness  of  nations." 


TIIE  POPE  AND  THE  CZAR. 

In  1845,  when  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  in  Rome  he  visited 
"His  Holiness,"  and  the  latter  reproached  him  with  his  persecu- 
tions of  the  Catholics.  The  czar  did  not  deny  his  different  ukases, 
which  the  pope  had  purposely  collected  and  pointed  out  to  him. 
He  acknowledged  them,  on  the  contrary,  very  frankly,  and  justi- 
fied them  by  saying  he  acted  in  this  manner  because  he  could  not 
naturally  regard  Caiholieism  as  the  true  religion.  At  these 
words,  Gregory  XVI.  rose,  and  placing  both  hands  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  autocrat,  said,  in  the  presence  of  Cardinal  Acton, 
"  Well,  then,  eraperor  of  Russia,  I,  in  my  twofold  character  of  an 
old  man  and  the  chief  of  Christianity,  cui-se  thee,  and  sooner  or 
later  this  malediction  will  reach  your  head,  however  lofty  it  may 
be."  The  Paris  Univers  relates  tlie  above,  which  is  certainly  dra- 
matic. 


Literary  Men. — The  Home  Journal  says  that "  Southey  died 
worth  about  seven  thousand  pounds  sterling,  while  Rogers  is  a 
millionaire."  It  should  have  added  that  Southey's  little  fortune 
was  the  result  of  a  life  of  incessant  literary  toil,  and  that  his  over- 
tasked brain,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott's,  at  length  gave  way  under 
the  pressure.  Rogers  owes  none  of  his  money  to  the  muses  ;  his 
million  was  made  as  a  banker.  Yoang  men  cannot  be  too  often 
assured  that  the  prizes  in  a  literary  life  are  few  and  far  between  : 
its  toils  and  anxiety  are  certain.  The  most  fortunate  author  is 
hardly  to  be  envied. 


Photographs. — We  are  in  receipt  of  some  very  perfect  and 
elegant  specimens  of  this  important  and  valuable  process  of  like- 
ness taken  from  the  extensive  and  well-known  establishment  of 
John  A.  Whipple,  No.  96  Washington  Street.  The  more  we  see 
of  this  art,  the  more  it  pleases  and  interests  us. 


Rev.  S.  Cobb. — We  have  received  from  the  artist,  a  young 
son  of  Mr.  Cobb,  a  very  fine  lithograph  of  this  well-known  Uni- 
versalist  clergyman.  If  a  true  likeness  is  a  criterion  of  excellence, 
this  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  lithography  we  have 
lately  seen. 

<    m*m-    » 

A  NEW  Stoet. — We  shall  next  week  commence  an  admirable 
novelette,  entitled  "  The  King  and  the  Cobbler,"  by  Austin  C. 
Burdick,  one  of  the  most  "  taking  "  stories  we  have  read  for  many 
a  day. 

«    <a»^    » 

Personal. — We  arc  indebted  to  Hon.  R.  C.  Winthrop  for  a 
copy  of  Bancroft's  oration  at  the  late  celebration  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society. 


GROUP  OF  BIRDS. 

We  feel  some  degree  of  pride  in  presenting  our  readers  with 
the  costly  engraving  which  covers  the  last  page.  Like  our  other 
full  page  illustrations  of  natural  history,  this  group  of  birds  was 
drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial  by  an  artist  of  first  rate  ability, 
who  is  also  a  sportsman  and  a  naturalist,  and  who,  as  Audubon 
and  Wilson  did,  makes  his  drawings  from  the  life,  or  from  speci- 
mens carefully  prepared  by  a  taxydermist.  His  pencil  is  employed 
solely  in  this  department,  and  we  need  not  add  that  such  skill  is 
secured  at  no  trifling  outlay.  He  has  given  us  this  week  ten  of 
the  hu-ger  birds.  No.  1  is  the  white-headed  or  bald  eagle,  a  native 
of  our  continent,  and  a  bird  with  the  appearance  of  which  every 
American  is  familiar,  as  its  image  crowns  our  victorious  standards, 
and  figures  in  our  arms.  It  feeds  indiscriminately  on  fish  and 
flesh.  No.  2,  tlie  osprcy,  or  fishing-hawk,  is  spread  over  all  Eu- 
rope, part  of  Asia,  and  a  portion  of  North  America.  It  is  about 
two  feet  long,  and  its  extended  wings  measure  five  feet  and  a  half 
from  tip  to  tip.  It  is  often  the  victim  of  the  bald  eagle,  which 
watches  till  the  osprey  has  taken  a  fish,  and  then  snatches  it  from 
him.  No.  3,  the  condor,  is  a  large  bird,  about  twice  the  size  of 
the  osprey,  and  inhabits  the  rocky  peaks  of  the  Andes  in  South 
America.  Two  condors  will  attack  and  kill  a  llama,  or  even  a 
puma.  No.  4,  the  goshawk,  abounds  in  the  woody  districts  of 
Europe,  and  preys  on  hares,  squirrels,  pheasants  and  other  largo 
birds.  No.  5,  the  bearded  vulture,  is  a  huge  cairion  bird,  and 
belongs  to  a  very  useful  family  of  feathered  scavengers.  No.  6, 
the  snowy  owl,  is  found  both  in  Europe  and  America.  It  preys 
on  birds  and  bares,  and  Wilson  says  it  is  an  adroit  fisher.  No.  7, 
the  golden  eagle,  is  a  magnificent  bird,  whose  majestic  movements 
on  the  wing  are  the  true  poctrj'  of  motion.  It  feeds  upon  sea- 
birds  and  smaller  quadrapeds,  and  often  carries  off  young  lambs, 
and  even  sheep.  It  generally  hunts  in  pairs.  The  male  and  fe- 
male, it  is  believed,  form  a  life-long  partnership.  Many  anec- 
dotes are  related  illustrative  of  its  ferocity  and  daring.  No.  8  Is 
the  gyrfalcon,  a  native  of  Norway  and  Iceland,  from  which  it  was 
formerly  brought  to  England  and  trained  to  the  noble  sport-of 
hawking.  It  is  most  dexterous  in  striking  its  quarry  on  the  wing. 
No.  9,  the  flamingo,  inhabits  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
plumage  of  the  red- winged  flamingo  is  a  brilliant  scarlet,  except 
the  quill  feathers,  which  are  jet  black.  No.  10,  the  great-eared  or 
eagle  owl,  the  largest  of  the  family,  inhabits  the  north  of  Europe, 
is  upwards  of  two  feet  in  length,  and  boldly  attacks  young  fawns, 
hares  and  rabbits.  It  has  no  objection  to  small  birds.  It  is  quite 
a  formidable  animal,  and  its  appearance,  as  it  sits  perched  upon  a 
rock  or  ruined  tower,  is  extremely  startling.  The  likeness  in  our 
engraving  is  accurate  and  striking. 


Barnum's  Babt  Show. — We  learn  that  an  immense  number 
of  infants  are  in  training  for  the  prizes.  If  maternal  opinions 
were  received  as  gospel,  all  the  babies  presented  would  be  tho 
finest.  We  must  get  time  to  go  on  to  New  York  to  be  an  eye- 
witness. 


MARRIAOES. 

In  thia  cicy,  by  Rct.  Mr.  Stowe.  Mr.  George  W.  Ilavwood  to  Miss  ElJen  A. 
Johnson;  by  Rev.  Mr.  IVinkley,  Mr  John  A.  Hill  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Reynolds; 
by  Kev.  Mr.  BurUngliain,  Itev.  Benjanun  Freeman,  of  Westbrook,  Me.,  to  Miss 
SiLsan  N.  Lewis;  by  Key.  Dr.  Stowe,,  Mr.  John  Elazo  to  Mies  Hannah  Jf. 
Hodgdon  ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  John  Brown  to  Miss  Joanna  Sallivan ; 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Gaylord,  Mr.  Horace  Dexter  to  Miss  @arah  E.  Caryl.— At  Cbarlea- 
town,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clinch,  Mr.  John  U.  Allen  to  MTss  Martha  J.  Rollins.— At 
Rosbury,  by  Rt.  Rev,  Bishop Eaplborn,  D.D.,  James  P.  Sullivan,  Esq.  to  Misa 
Emuia  E.  Torrey. — At  Wareham,  Mr.  Aaron  Swift  to  Mi.'is  Sarah  Adams. 
— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carltnn,  Mr.  William  Wallis  to  Misp  Catbarine 
Grten  — At  Danvcrsport,  by  Rev,  Mr.  Putnam,  Mr.  Frederick  Porter  to  Misa 
Priscilla  A.  Lamson,  both  of  Salem. — At  Plymouth,  by  Kct.  Mr  Harvey,  Mr. 
Washington  King  to  Jennette  T.  Lncas,  both  of  Duxbnr^'.— Ac  Northampton, 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Allen.  Rev.  Charles  Hammond,  of  Groton,  to  Miss  AddieS  Alien, 
daughter  of  the  officiating  clergyman. — At  New  Bedford,  by  Rev.  Mr- Gould, 
Mr.  C.  Henry  Gifford  to  Mis.?  Harriet  D.  Cook. —At  Manchester,  N.H,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Tillot^son,  Mr.  Daniel  U.  Dickey  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Worthen.— At  Port- 
land, by  Rev,  Mr,  French,  Mr.  William  Jackson  to  Miss  Eli^  A.  Gritfin. — At 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Hubbard,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  B., 
daughter  of  James  A.  Wells,  Esq. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city.  Widow  Hannah  Austin,  65:  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Park,  49:  Mrs.  Elis- 
abeth Henss,  67;  Miss  Charlotte  Augusta  Shaw,  24;  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Y.  Cos, 
16;  Mr.  Lester  Thajer,  21:  Mr.  Samuel  Uarris,  58;  Mr,  Valentine  Pora,  43; 
Mr.  Samuel  K.  Bayley,  47;  Hon.  John  G.  Loche,  formerly  of  Ashby.  91;  Misa 
Adeline  E.  Seavey,  18;  David  Stoddard,  Esq.,  75-— At  Cbarlestown.  Mr,  John 
Langdon  Shannon,  37. — At  Rosbury,  Mr-  Charles  Dui^rrn.  40. — .Kt  Cambridge, 
Mrs.  Susan  Wyeth,  81. — At  Dorchester,  Mr,  Daniel  B.  NiL-hols.  37;  Hon.  Ihmd 
Cummins,  63. — At  Quincy,  Mr.  Frederick  H,  Bartlett,  27 ;  Mr.  Daniel  Driscoll, 
26;  Miss  Susannah  Marsh.  60;  Capt.  John  K.  Hamilton.  58— At  Plymouth, 
Mr.  Eleazer  Sears,  77  —At  Taunton,  Mr,  Larra  Perkins,  82. — At  Leominster, 
Mrs.  Anna  Barnard,  83— At  East  Marsbfield,  Mr.  Church  C.  Trouant,  84.— 
At  Newburyport,  Mica  Dolly  Walsh,  67.— At  Leverett,  Capt.  Samuel  Bartlett, 
81;  Mias  Kuth  Walker,  formerly  of  Barre.  81.— At  Ni-w  Bedford.  William  K. 
Rodman.  Esq..  60;  Mr.  Bradford  G.  ILithaway,  40-— At  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H., 
Rev,  Simeon  P.  Abbott,  90.— At  River  Head.  Long,  John  Woodliull,  Esq.,  lOO. 
— At  Adrian,  Mich..  Mr.  James  Penniman.  formerly  of  Boston,  78. — At  .Ajnelia 
Co..  Va.,  suddenly,  Hon,  WillLam  S.  Archer,  formerly  U,  S.  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia.— At  Portsmouth.  Ta..  Lieut.  George  W.  Campbell,  of  the  U.  S.  marine 
corps,  27- — At  Charlebton,  S.  C,,Mr.  George  Parks,  31. 
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ERASTUS  BRIGHA-M  BIGELOW. 

THE    INVENTOR. 

The  subject  of  the  following  sketch,  and 
the  original  of  the  accompany inp:  lifelike 
portrait,  drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial, 
by  Mr.  Kilbum,  was  bom  in  the  town  of 
West  Boylston  (formerly  a  part  of  Lancas- 
ter), Worcester  County,  Mass.,  April  2, 
1814.  His  father  owned  a  small  farm,  the 
income  of  which  he  eked  out  by  working 
as  a  wheelwright  and  chair-maker.  The 
boy  was  sent  to  the  district  school,  and  it  is 
remembered  of  him  that,  at  the  age  of 
eight,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Pike's 
Arithmetic,  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher, 
and  mastered  the  treatise  thoroughly  as  far 
as  the  Rule  of  Three.  His  mechanical, 
like  his  mathematical  turn,  was  early  mani- 
fested. We  are  told  of  his  building  an  or- 
namental fence  around  the  plot  of  ground 
his  father  assigned  him  for  cultivation,  of 
his  constructing  a  miniature  plough,  of  his 
making  chairs,  and  displaying  in  various 
other  ways  his  inventive  and  mechanical 
dexterity.  In  1827,  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years,  he  was  engaged  to  work  in  a  cotton 
niiil  in  another  part  of  the  town.  Though 
this  was  not  his  true  position,  it  might  have 
aided  him  in  finding  it,  for  it  led  him  to 
study  machinery,  and  so  long  as  he  found 
anything  to  studij  he  was  interested  in  his 
place,  and  no  longer.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  made  his  first  invention, 
which  was  a  hand-loom  for  weaving  sus- 
pender-webbing. For  this  lie  was  paid 
Gomething — and  another  machine,  for  mak- 
ing cotton  cord,  gave  the  lad  one  Imndrcd 
dollars.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  at- 
tended an  academy  at  his  own  expense,  and 
made  such  improvement  in  Latin  and  other 
branches  that  he  thought  of  a  collegiate 
course.  His  prudent  father  thought  better 
of  a  trade,  and  finally  tlie  matter  was  com- 
promised by  permitting  the  boy  to  visit 
Boston  with"  the  hope  of  becoming  a  com- 
mission merchant.  He  soon  found  a  good 
place  as  clerk  with  S.  P.  Morse  &  Co.,  but 
it  did  not  prove  to  be  the  true  situation  for 
him.  He  next  learned  stenography,  and 
was  led  to  prepare  an  improved  book  on 
that  subject,  which  he  printed ;  but  the 
speculation  did  not  prove  profitable.  We 
soon  hear  of  him  as  a  partner  of  Mr.  Mun- 
roe  at  Warcham,  where  they  ran  a  cotton 
factory.  The  mill  was  run  a  few  months 
at  a  loss.  Our  hero,  nothing  daunted, 
learned  and  taught  writing,  and  managed 
to  support  himself  until  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  bo  a  physician.  While  pursuing 
hig  classical  studies,  ho  chanced  to   sleep 

under  a  Marseilles  quilt,  and  this  circumstance  led  him  to  inquire 
whether  a  power-loom  might  not  do  the  work  that  had  usually 
been  done  by  a  hand-loom..  He  undertook  the  work  and  executed 
it;  and  he  also  found  a  firm  in  this  city  that  agreed  to  meet  the 
cost  for  patents  for  this  country  and  England.  But  here,  again, 
he  was  doomed  to  disappointment  by  tlie  failure  of  the  firm. 
After  a  series  of  disasters  that  would  have  utterly  disheartened 
one  of  less  stem  stuff,  Mr.  Bigclow  invented  a  power-loom  for 
weaving  coach  lace.  Messrs.  Fairbanks,  Loring  &  Co.  of  Bos- 
ton, John  Wright  of  Worcester,  and  others,  readily  agreed  to 
unite  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  running  the 
looms.     This  association  afterwards  became  the  "  Clinton  Corn- 


trials  he  produced  a  loom  that  would  weave 
from  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  yards  per 
day.  The  old  hand-loom  had  produced 
about  eight  yards  per  day.  In  the  autumn 
of  1841,  our  inventor  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land. He  learned  in  what  particulars  the 
English  manufactures  were  in  advance  of 
ours,  and  on  his  return  he  expressed  his 
convictions  at  Lowell,  and  he  was  immedi- 
ately appointed  to  a  new  office  which  was 
created  for  him  at  that  place,  to  superin- 
tend several  mills,  and  to  make  suggestions 
of  a  practical  nature.  It  was  while  there 
that  he^built  for  the  Lowell  Company  a 
mill  to  receive  his  power-looms,  and  "  thus 
started  the  'irst  successful  power-loom  car- 
pet factory  recorded  in  the  annals  of  man- 
ufactures." He  soon  after  resigned  the  of- 
fice that  he  had  held,  and  removed  to  the 
present  village  of  Clinton.  Here  he  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  new  establishment  for 
the  weaving  of  what  have  been  known  as 
the  Lancaster  ginghams.  A  company  was 
formed  and  a  monster  mill  was  erected, 
whose  connected  structures  cover  about 
four  acres.  It  is  but  one  story  high,  makes 
a  very  curious  appearance  and  is  one  great 
attraction  to  the  visitor  at  Clinton.  Hunt's 
Merchants'  Magazine  says  of  it,  that  "  it  is 
deservedly  rated  as  the  most  perfect  estab- 
lishment in  the  United  States."  On  the 
return  of  the  inventor  from  Europe  in 
1848,  whither  he  had  been  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health,  which  had  become  impaired 
from  over-exertion,  Mr.  Bigelow  proceeded 
to  develop  and  complete  the  Brussels  car- 
pet loom.  This  being  done,  Clinton  gave 
us  the  best  Brussels,  Wilton,  tapestry  and 
velvet  tapestry  carpets — so  fine  indeed,  as 
to  pass  for  the  imported  articles.  In  1851 
Mr,  Bigelow  carried  specimens  of  Brussels 
carpets  to  England,  and  a  special  commit- 
tee of  the  Great  Exhibition  made  a  most 
flattering  report  respecting  them.  Mr. 
Bigelow  is  a  gentleman  of  high  culture 
and  pleasing  manners,  and  enjoys  an  envi- 
able reputation  in  society.  He  has  lately 
become  a  resident  of  this  city. 


ERASTDS   BRIGHAM   BIGELOW. 


pany."  The  company  soon  after  commenced  its  operations  at 
what  is  now  Clinton,  and  was  entirely  successful.  This  was  the 
turning  point  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Bigelow.  The  medical  profession 
must  do  without  him — men  must  learn  writing  and  stenography 
elsewhere,  while  he  goes  on  his  course  as  an  inventor  and  business 
man.  Learning  of  a  better  specimen  of  the  Marseilles  quilt 
than  the  knotted  counterpane,  he  gave  up  the  loom  that  he  had 
invented,  and  adapted  one  to  weave  the  better  species.  Soon  a 
small  mill  was  operating  at  Lancaster  to  weave  those  pretty, 
snow-white  bed  spreads  that  are  now  so  common  in  town  and 
country.  Mr.  Bigclow  now  went  on  to  invent  a  power-loom  for 
weaving  the  ingrain  or  Kidderminster  carpeting.     After  several 


BURLINGTON,  IOWA. 

This  flourishing  place,  a  view  of  which 
we  give  below,  and  once  the  residence  of  the 
famous   Black  Hawk,  who  is  here  buried, 
was  laid  out  in  1834.     It  is  the  shire  town 
of  Deg   Moines  county,  and  is  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  88  miles 
southwest  from  Iowa  City,  to  which  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed  from  Burling- 
ton in  1839.    As  our  engraving  shows,  it 
is  finely  situated,  and  surrounded  by  hills  of  gentle  ascent  and 
moderate  elevation,   affording  many  fine   building  sites.     The 
streets  are  regular,  its  private  residences  neat  and  elegant,  and 
its  churches  and  other  public  buildings  large  and  handsome.     Its 
manufactures  and  workshops  attest  the  activity  and  enterprise  of 
the  people,  and  its  commercial  facilities,  while  accounting  for  its 
rapid  growth,  give  assurance  that  it  will,  before  many  years,  be- 
come a  vast  and  wealthy  city.    Like  our  other  local  views,  this 
illustrative  drawing  was  executed  expressly  for  the  Pictorial.    We 
shall  embrace  in  the  course  of  publication  all  the  prominent  cities, 
public  buildings,  and  natural  curiosities  of  the   United  States, 
thereby  giving  it  a  permanent  value  and  national  character. 


VIEW    OF    BURLINGTON,   IOWA. 
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COTTON    LOADING. 


LOADING  COTTON  ON  THE  ALABAMA  RIVER. 

The  two  engravinjifs  on  this  page,  sketched  expressly  for  the 
Pictorial  by  IVlr.  F.  Bellew,  represent  a  scene  which  voyagers  on 
thi  southern  rivers  will  readily  recall  to  mind.  The  Alabama 
River,  formed  by  the  janction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  after 
flf.wing  soQth-sonthwest,  unites  with  the  Tombigbee,  about  fifty 
miles  above  Mobile  Bay,  at  which  point  it  assumes  the  name  of 
Mobile  River.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  six  feet  of 
water,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  to  Claiborne,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cahawba  it  has  a  depth  of 
four  or  five  feet.  From  the  Cahawba  to  the  junction  of  the  Coosa 
and  Taihpoopa  its  depth  is  about  three  feet.  It  frequently  rises 
to  a  great  height,  and  at  other  time"  falls  very  considerably.  The 
reception  of  cotton  bales  on  boaid  the  steamboats  on  the  Alabama 
is  an  affair  of  almost  hourly  occurrence,  and  though  occasioning 
loss  of  time  and  detention  of  travellers,  is  still  quite  an  interesting 
operation  to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  modus  operandi. 
Sometimes  the  cotton  is  rolled  down  the  river  bank ;  at  others,  it 
is  dropped,  or  "damped,"  as  the  phrase  is,  from  a  precipice 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  shaking  the  boat  from  stem  to 
stem.  This,  however,  is  a  primitive  mode  of  doing  business,  and 
is  not  practised  on  the  tkirts  of  those  plantations  which  profess  to 
be  up  with  the  times,  and  have  the  proper  appliances  for  cotton 
shipping.  Oar  artist  has  preferred,  in  his  larger  sketch,  to  delin- 
eate the  long  "shoot,"  which  is  not  only  more  "shipshape,"  but 
becomes  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  injury 
to  the  cotton  in  such  a 
locality  as  that  shown  in 
the  drawing.  The  par- 
ticular shoot  here  repre- 
sented was  nearly  three 
hundred  feet  long,  and 
descended  from  an  emi- 
nence faily  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  water  lev- 
el. The  shoot  is  divided 
into  two  portions,  longi- 
tudinally, one  of  which 
is  Scored  with  smooth 
plankine,  down  which 
the  bales  slide  with  a  ve- 
locity proportioned  to 
the  angle  of  descent, 
while  the  other  half  is 
provided  with  steps  that 
ascend  to  the  top  of  the 
inclination.  When  ev- 
erything is  ready  below, 
the  signal  is  given,  and 
the  bale  is  launched  from 
the  top.  At  first  it  moves 
slowly,  but  acquiring 
impetus  as  it  descends, 
it  whizzes  down  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  plane,  and 
descends  upon  the  steam- 
boat's deck  like  a  thun- 
der clap,  making  the  ves- 
sel shudder  from  stem  to 
stem.  A  barricade  of 
three  or  four  bales  is 
erected  on  deck  to  meet 
the  descending  ava- 
lanche, and  these  are 
usually  knocked  about 
in  all  directions.  The 
bales  are  then  stowed 
compactly  on  the  boat, 
which  takes  in  freight  till 
it  is  laden  gunwale  deep. 


A  DWARF  RACE  OF  MEN. 

There  is  a  singular  race  of  dwarfs  in  Upper  Peru  (Bolivia), 
known  as  "  Chiquitos"  or  "little  men,"  that  are  as  worthy  of 
attention  as  the  Aztecs.  Everything  connected  with  them  seems 
to  indicate  that  they  are  indigenous,  though  their  general  aspect 
gives  the  impression  of  a  people  reduced  in  stature  by  poverty 
and  starvation.  The  tallest  are  not  more  than  four  and  a  half 
feet  in  height,  while  many  will  not  measure  more  than  three  and 
a  half.  Their  legs,  apparently,  are  devoid  of  muscles,  their  eyes 
black  and  elongated,  nose  aquiline,  cheeks  drawn  in,  with  high 
cheek  bones,  forehead  low  and  retreating,  hair  black  and  wiry,  and 
mouth  tending  to  muzzle.  They  travel  south  on  foot,  and  are 
often  absent  from  home  two  or  three  years,  returning  with  small 
hoards  of  silver  gained  in  traffic,  travelling  about  five  or  six  miles 
a  day.  From  long  habit  they  can  do  without  food  an  extraordi- 
nary length  of  time,  supporting  nature  by  sucking  cocoa-leaf, 
gathered  from  a  ehrub  tree  analogous  to  the  betel  nut  of  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  equivalent  to  tobacco,  laudanum,  or  strong  infusion 
of  tea ;  and  it  is  only  when  their  animals  die  of  disease  they  have 
a  plentiful  supply  of  food.  Their  covering  is  a  coarse  kind  of 
cloth,  which  they  prepare  themselves.  Their  abodes  are  mde 
huts,  and  when  travelling,  they  sleep  on  the  ground,  huddled 
together  to  keep  warm  on  the  dry  cold  desert  where  they  are 
principally  found.  They  are  hardly  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
beasts  around  them. — Newport  Mercury. 


COTTON    LO.VUiNO. 


LIBRARIES  OF  MESSRS.  CHOATE  AND  EVERETT. 

The  library  of  Hon.  Rufus  Choate,  including  law  books,  con- 
tains 7000  volumes,  and  the  figures  by  no  means  give  one  an  idea 
of  the  wealth  of  the  collection.  Of  the  above,  1500  are  at  his  law 
office,  mostly  law  books,  or  those  of  daily  reference.  Tlie  remain- 
ing 5500  line  all  the  rooms  of  the  second  story  of  his  house. 
These  ample  rooms  are  his  library.  We  leave  it  for  those  more 
familiar  with  such  matters  to  decide  how  Mr.  Choate  has  been 
able  to  get  entire  possession  of  those  valuable  sleeping  chambers 
exclusively  for  his  inanimate  and  yet  animate  guests,  such  as 
Homer,  Cicero,  Pindar,  and  the  like.  It  is  said  there  have  been 
many  domestic  compromises  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  which,  if 
given  to  the  world,  would  be  far  more  entertaining,  if  they  would 
not  make  as  much  noise,  as  the  compromise  of  1850.  Mr.  Choate 
is  particularly  rich  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  which  he  is 
understood  to  have  a  passion  for,  and  to  read  daily  as  raueli  as 
college  youths,  and  with  far  more  relish  and  avidity.  He  has  a 
half  dozen  editions  each  of  such  works  as  Livy,  Horace,  Pindar, 
etc.  In  political  and  parliamentary  books,  and  also  in  historical 
works,  he  is  quite  fall.  He  has  more  valuable  theology  than  any 
layman  we  know,  embracing  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  many 
valuable  works.  So  in  ecclesiastical  history  he  is  pretty  rich. 
Mr.  Everett's  is  the  fullest  on  the  laws  of  nation,  though  he  has 
quite  a  collection.  He  has  aboat  all  on  law  that  a  lawyer  of  his 
standing  should  have,  and  a  fair  collection  of  scientific  works, 

including  Bayle's  Dic- 
tionary in  French,  Eras- 
mus, Lipsius,  etc.  Then 
he  is  rich  in  encyclopae- 
dias, and  particularly  in 
American  history.  Oth- 
er rarities  for  a  private 
library  are  Ryraer's  Fo- 
edera,  Somers'  Tracts, 
and  13u  Gauge's  Glossa- 
riura.  This  library,  of 
which  you  have  aglimpse 
with  pen  and  ink,  is  per- 
fectly arranged  by  sub- 
jects. The  rooms  have 
a  free  and  easy  appear- 
ance that  is  very  attrac- 
tive. We  warn  all  loT- 
ers  of  books,  that  if  they 
would  not  run  into  the 
temptation  of  breaking 
the  tenth  commandment, 
that  they  had  better  keep 
out  of  this  library.  Mr. 
Choate  thinks  he"  should 
have  died  before  this  had 
it  not  been  for  his  libra- 
ry. This  remindsus  that 
a  library  has  been  named 
a  "  medicine  for  the 
mind,"  and  of  the  King 
of  Egypt,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Diodoms  Siculus, 
had  inscribed  over  his 
library  door  Greekwords 
which,  Englished,  are 
"The  Dispensary  for  the 
Suul.."  The  true'student 
li)ves  to  revel  in  the  crea- 
tions of  master  miuds, 
not  only  to  qualify  for 
the  avocations  of  life,  but 
as  a  sustaining  solace 
and  enjo}Tnent,  amid 
life's  vexing  cares, — A. 
Y.  .lonrnal of  Commeiye, 
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EDITORIAL  aiEL.4JVGE. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Barry,  of  Hanover,  Mass.,  a  member  of  the 
Kcw  Euf^land  Historical  Society,  has  in  preparation  a  History  of 
Massachusetts.  The  first  volume  will  probably  be  published  this 
spring.  It  will  embrace  the  early  colonial  history  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  will  be  distinct  in  itself. Mayor  Wood  threatens 

to  publish  the  names  of  the  owners  of  buildings  occupied  as 
gambling  houses,  if  their  character  is  not  changed  on  the  first 

of  May. The  richest  salt  springs  in  the  United  States  arc 

found  within  the  territory  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  Thousands  of 
tons  could  be  secured,  but  capital  and  enterprise  will  be  required 

to  work  the  springs. Hoboken  has  decided  by  a  two  thirds 

vote  to  become  a  city.     The  population  is  about  7000. Miss 

Silva  Hardy,  the  Maine  giantess  and  nurse,  says  the  Evening 
Post,  seven  feet  and  a  half  high  in  her  shoes,  has  been  engaged 
at  Bamum's  Museum.  It  is  said  that  the  great  Yankee  show- 
raan  will  retain  her  as  nurse  to  the  baby  show,  which  is  to  take 

place  in  Jane  next. There  are  now  in  Georgia  between  fifty 

and  sixty  cotton  factories,  in  "  the  full  tide  of  successful  exper- 
iment."  The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  applied  to   the  State 

legislature  for  a  temporary  loan,  as  an  immediate  necessity. 
The  Penusylvanian  says  the  amount  required  by  the  city,  to  place 
her  finances  in  even  a  respectable  condition,  is  one  million  and  a 

half  of  dollars. A  subscription   is  now  being  taken  to  raise 

540,000  in  New  Bedford,  in  shares  of  SlOO  each,  to  send  two 
vessels  to  the  Spitsbergen  seas  to  fish  for  whales. The  far- 
mers upon  the  line  of  the  StcubcnWlIe  Railroad,  in  Ohio,  tore 
up  the  rails  near  Dresden,  a  few  days  since,  because  the  company 

would  not  settle  their  bills.  ■ Mrs.  Kinney,  the  accomplished 

wife  of  our  Charge'  at  Turin,  has  sent  home  a  beautiful  poem — 

the  result  of  a  long  residence  in  Italy. The  late  Emperor 

Nicholas  was  a  great  reader  of  all  such  newspapers  as  he  well 
knew  represented  the  intelligence  of  the  communities  where  they 
were  produced.  In  reading  the  liberal  newspapers  of  other  coun- 
tries— such  as  he  took  care  should  have  no  existence  where  his 
power  could  reach  them — he  was,  perhaps,  but  watching  the  en- 
emy he  most  feared  and  hated. Owing  to  the  publication  of 

a  resolute  letter  by  the  district  attorney,  the  British  recruiting 
oflScers  have  suddenly  left  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  for 

fear  of  being  overhauled  for  violation  of  oar  neutrality  laws. 

The  Philadelphia  North  American  learns  that  a  considerable 
number  of  carpenters  and  other  mechanics,  who  have  satfered 
severely  during  the  past  winter,  have  been  induced  to  proceed  to 
the  rising  West,  believing  that  a  new  country  must  offer  many 
chances  of  making  a  living,  when  a  crowded  city  will  furnish,  but 

a  single   chance. •  The.  Pennsylvania  canals    are  now  open 

throughout  the  whole  extent,  and  the  business  of  transportation 

is  actively  going  on. The  aggregate  expenses  of   Congress 

for  the  year,  consisting  of  pay,  mileage,  compensation  of  officers, 
contingent  expenses  and  library,  amount,  according  to  the  appro- 
priation bill,  to  51,479,599.      The  diplomatic  expenses  for  the 

year  amount  to  5333,390. A  patent  for  five  years  has  been 

granted  at  Havana  to  Don  Juan  Benjamin  Belt,  an  American 
citizen,  for  a  new  oven  for  a  fancy  biscuit  bakery  carried  on  by 

him. It  is  stated  that,  through  carelessness,  the  New  York 

Central  Railroad  Company,  some  six  months  ago,  lost  a  trunk 
from  among  the  baggage,  for  which  they  had  to  pay  5160.  Re- 
cently the  trunk  turned  up  with  its  contents  undisturbed  ;  said 

contents  being  worth   about  ten   dollars. The  Washington 

Sentinel  says  that  "  Hole-in-the-Day,"  one  of  the  delegation  of 
Minnesota  Indians  lately  in  Washington,  has  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  the  gospel  introduced  among  his  people. The  author- 
ities of  Cincinnati  have  attached  the  Presbyterian  grave-yard  for 
non-payment  of  taxes,  510,000.     Will  the   lawj  of  Ohio  allow 

them  to  take   the  stones  for  building  purposes  ? We  learn 

that  patterns  have  already  been  made  for  the  new  cast  iron  dome, 
recently  authorized  by  Congress,  and  for  which  an  appropriation 
has  been  made.  The  work  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable.  The  Waukesha  {Wis.)  Plain  Dealer  says  that:  "A 

thousand  good  laborers  can  find  steady  employment  and  the 
highest  wages  paid  among  the  farmers  of  this  county.  While 
the  poor  are  starving  and  unable  to  get  employment  in  the  east- 
ern cities,  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to  find  laborers  at  any 
price,  to  cultivate  the  soil  of  the  West.  Ten  thousand  more  good 
laborers  could  find  plenty  of  work  in  this  State,  at  from  S12  to 
520  per  month  and  hoard,  through  the  summer.  We  have  been 
urged  by  farmers  in  all  districts  to  send  them  laborers." 

The  new  Regiments.— The  act  of  Congress  creating  the 
new  regiments,  declares  that  the  oflicers  and  men  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  same  provisions  for  wounds  and  disabilities,  and  the  same 
provisions  for  widows  and  children,  and  the  same  allowances  and 
benefits,  in  every  respect,  as  are  allowed  to  other  troops  compos- 
ing the  army  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  be  subject  to  the 
rules  and  articles  of  war,  and  the  men  shall  be  recruited  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  troops,  and  with  the  same  conditions  and 
limitations. 

Ven-ice  Pearls.— It  is  said  that  the  fabrir/ue  of  pearis  at 
Venice  preserves  its  ancient  renown,  and  that  the  quantity  sent 
abroad  last  year  exceeded  in  value  a  million  of  dollars.  Of  this 
amount  neariy  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  were  sent  in 
pearls  to  the  United  States. 

High  Price.— A  sale  of  7000  bushels  of  Genesee  wheat  was 
made  in  New  York  recently,  at  52  70  per  bushel.  This  is  the 
highest  price  which  wheat  has  been  sold  at  for  manv  vears. 


DosALD  McKat. — Mr.  McKay  was  greatly  lionized  durin:? 
his  recent  visit  to  England.  His  new  ship  was  the  theme  of  uni- 
versal praise. 


tDa^siire  ©atljertngs. 


Governor  Barstow,  of  Wisconsin,  has  vetoed  the  prohibitory 
liquor  law. 

Henry  Meeker,  of  Redding,  Ct.,  caught  a  wild  cat  weighing 
twenty  pounds,  in  a  trap  sf  t  for  otters  the  other  night. 

A  boy  in  Terre  Haute,  la.,  has  recovered  S500  damages  from 
a  liquor  dealer  who  sold  his  father  a  glass  of  liquor  on  tlie  day 
he  was  drowned. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  of  the  Boston  Theatre,  has 
recently  had  the  sum  of  512,000  left  him  by  the  death  of  a  relative 
in  New  York  city. 

It  is  said  that  several  of  the  persons  injured  by  the  recent  acci- 
dent at  Meredith  Bridge,  New  Hampshire,  have  commenced  ac- 
tions against  the  town  for  damages. 

A  monument  to  the  clergymen  and  physicians  of  Savannah, 
who  died  there  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  last  summer,  is 
about  to  be  erected. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  brother  to  John  Mitchell,  has  invented  a  machine 
for  setting  type,  and  with  its  aid  he  has  just  finished  setting  up 
an  octavo  volume  by  Bancroft,  the  historian. 

Steamers  are  arriving  at  St.  Louis,  from  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri  and  Illinois  Rivers,  laden  with  produce,  which 
has  accumulated  in  vast  quantities. 

The  patriotic  people  of  Billerica  are  making  active  preparations 
for  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  their  town,  on  the  29th  of  Msy  next. 

The  Constantinople  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  calculates  the  loss  consequent  upon  the  present  war  in 
Europe,  up  to  the  26th  of  February,  at  not  less  than  200,000 
men. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  says  there  have  been  numerous  bids 
for  building  the  custom  house  in  that  city;  the  highest  5185,000, 
the  lowest  335,000— a  difference  of  5100,0U0  between  the  two 
extremes. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  have  passed  a  bill  concerning 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  fixing  from  12  o'clock  on  Sat- 
urday night  to  the  same  hour  on  the  succeeding  night,  as  the  time 
to  be  observed. 

The  expenditures  of  the  city  of  Bangor  last  year  amounted  to 
about  5105,000,  while  the  receipts  have  only  been  532,000,  leav- 
ing 523,000  to  be  added  to  the  city  debt,  which  will  amount  to 
5146,000. 

At  Louisville,  on  the  13th  nlt.,"a  gentleman  who  wag  admiring 
a  collection  of  reptiles,  foolishly  attempted  to  handle  a  large 
snake,  whereupon  the  snake  coiled  so  tightly  round  his  body  as 
to  break  three  of  his  ribs. 

Four  regiments,  consisting  of  about  four  thousand  troops,  will 
start  from  Port  Leavenworth  during  the  spring,  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Sioux  Indians.  Gen.  W.  S-  Harney,  U.  S.  A.,  will 
command  the  militaiy  expedition. 

The  State  Prison  at  Nashvillle,  Tenn.,  took  fire  on  the  29th 
ult ,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  completely  destroy- 
ed. A  prisoner  named  Connor  wa.s  smothered  to  death.  The 
loss  on  buildings,  tools,  etc.,  is  estimated  at  5100,000. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  young  lady  at  a  boarding  school  in  Flush- 
ing, L.  I.,  had  her  hand  bitten  by  a  rat,  while  she  was  in  bed, 
asleep.  It  soon  commenced  swelling,  and  a  physician  was  called 
in,  who  pronounced  it  to  be  badly  poisoned. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Hannon,  of  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  has  left  that  city 
with  a  large  sail- bo  at,  fully  rigged,  which  is  intended  to  be  placed 
on  Lake  Minnotonka,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  about  ten  miles 
west  of  St.  Anthony  Falls,  in  Minnesota. 

There  is  very  little  animation  in  building  in  New  York  this 
spring.  City  architecture  is  decidedly  at  a  stand  still.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  small  buildings,  Broadway  has  none  of 
that  activity  which  made  it  almost  impassable  a  year  ago. 

It  is  said  in  diplomatic  circles  at  Washington,  that  a  private 
despatch  had  reached  that  city,  saying  that  Victoria  was  fast 
going  the  way  of  her  ancestors— that  is,  becoming  deranged,  the 
symptoms  having  shown  themselves  in  her  recent  illness. 

Fears  are  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the  United  States  brig 
Porpoise,  which  left  Hong  Kong  in  September  last,  on  a  cruise, 
in  company  with  the  Vincennes.  She  parted  company  with  the 
latter  vessel  when  nine  or  ten  days  out,  and  has  not  been  heard  of 
since.  ^ 

It  appears  by  a  statement  made  up  from  the  accounts  of  Mr. 
Hackett,  that,  so  far  from  the  engagement  of  Grisi  and  Mario,  in 
the  United  States,  being  unsuccessful,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  the  nett  profits  amounted  to  518,000.  The  aggregate  re- 
ceipts were  5103,000. 

Washington  despatches  say  that  orders  have  been  sent  to  near- 
ly all  our  navy  yards  to  have  ail  available  vessels  and  material 
prepared  for  immediate  service,  and  instructions  have  been  issued 
to  the  naval  officers  at  the  various  yards  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  for  sea. 

A  Worcester  clerk  lately  broke  a  pane  of  plate  glass  worth 
540,  by  altempting  to  enter  a  new  and  unoccupied  store  by  the 
window,  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  glass  presenting  no  appar- 
ent obstacle.  He  was  greatly  amazed  at  his  mistake,  and  exclaim- 
ed, "  I  guess  I  have  broken  it." 

A  flock  of  French  merino  sheep  was  sold  in  Kenosha,  Wiscon- 
sin, a  few  days  ago,  the  ewes  bringing  the  handsome  price  of  two 
hundred  dollars  each,  and  a  buck  lamb  about  a  year  old  brin"-- 
ing  one  thousand  dollars.  Great  prices  for  blood  stock  are  all  the 
fashion  in  these  days  of  progress. 

A  new  steam  fire  engine  has  been  invented  and  recently  tested 
in  Cincinnati,  which,  it  is  said,  throws  all  others,  of  whatever 
kind,  into  the  shade.  It  was  prepared  for  operation  in  fourteen 
minutes,  and  the  maximum  rate  of  throwing  was  230  feet,  throuo'h 
an  inch  and  three-eighths  nozzle. 

A  few  days  ago,  quite  a  curiosity  was  brought  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  artesian  well  in  Livingston,  Alabama.  At  a  distance 
Of  335  feet  below  the  surface,  and  over  300  feet  in  the  rock,  an 
egg  was  found,  completely  petrified,  and  perfect  in  shape,  save 
where  the  auger  had  defaced  it  a  little. 

The  Treasury  department  has  issued  a  circular,  stating  that 
henceforth  pursers  in  the  navy  will  be  held  responsible  for  any 
money  which  they  may  advance  from  the  funds  in  their  posses- 
sion, to  commanding  officers  and  others,  over  and  above  the 
sums  legally  due  them — all  ordjrs  from  such  officer?  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

English  papers  record  the  death,  on  the  2d  uU.,  of  Rev.  G. 
Fletcher,  in  the  104th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  21  years  a  farmer, 
26  years  a  soldier,  and  30  years  an  employee  of  the  West  India 
Dock  Company.  For  some  years  previous  to  his  deatli,  he  had 
pursued  the  calling  of  a  Wesleyan  preacher,  speaking  often  two 
or  three  times  a  day  for  objects  of  charity  and  benevolence. 


Jbnign  Items. 

A  Liverpool  firm  has  been  prosecuted  for  fraudulently  obtain- 
ing the  register  of  a  Russian  vessel  as  an  English  one,  by  pre- 
tending that  it  had  changed  ownei-s. 

The  fire  which  broke  out  lately  in  the  imperial  palace  at 
Prague,  destroyed  twenty-two  rooms,  including  two  large  sa- 
loons.    The  damage  is  estimated  at  about  l,500,000f. 

Lithographed   discourses  are    offered    for  sale  in  England  by 
the  dozen,  which  are  warranted  to  be   "  original,  orthodox  and  ' 
twenty  minutes."    These  sermons  are  prepared  with  erasures  and 
interlinations  ;  so  that,  even  from  the   side  gallery,  they  could 
not  he  distinguished  from  manuscript. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  at  the  present  moment  is  dedicating 
his  time  almost  exclusively  to  the  army.  The  greatest  activity 
prevails  in  all  departments  of  the  war-office,  to  which  the  em- 
peror gives  his  personal  attention.  Francis  Joseph  has  signified 
his  intention  to  head  his  army  in  case  of  a  general  European  war. 

Calcutta  journals  announce  the  an-ival  of  Catherine  Hayes  in 
that  city.  The  arrival  of  Miss  Hayes  created  a  great  excitement. 
She  was  the  first  prima  donna  assohtto  who  had  ever  visited  the 
Hindoos.  At  her  first  concert,  the  prices  of  admission  were  15 
rupees  (56  90)  for  reserved  seats;  10  rupees  ($4  60)  for  admis- 
sion without  reserved  seats. 

It  is  said  that  when  Sir  Charles  Napier  returned  to  England, 
and  presented  himself  at  the  Admiralty,  he  was  ushered  into  the 
presence,  and  the  first  lord  rose  and  offered  the  admiral  his 
hand.  Sir  Charles  put  his  behind  his  back,  and  gruffly  said  :  "I 
didn't  come  here  to  shake  hands  with  Sir  James  Graham,  but 
to  report  to  the  Admiralty  that  I  had  returned  from  the  Baltic 
Sea." 


Sanbs  of  ©oli). 


The  Most  High  God  sees  and  bears. — Persian. 

....  Give  neither  counsel  nor  salt  till  you  are  asked  for  it. — 
Italian. 

. . , ,  A  fault  hidden  encourages  yon  to  commit  others.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  be  discovered  ? — Ddazy. 

He  that  speaks   doth  sow ;  he  that  holds  his  peace  doth 

reap. — Ilaliun. 

VVe   should   always   subject  our  studies   and  books  to 

reason,  and  not  our  reason  to  books. — Abb^  D'AiUy. 

We  believe  at  once  in  evil,  we  only  believe  in  good  upon 

reflection.     Is  not  this  sad  1 — Deltizy. 

The  wise  men  of  old  have  sent  most  of  their  morality 

down  the  stream  of  time  in  the  light  skiff  of  apothegm  or  epi- 
gram.—  Whipple. 

■ .  Let  us  not  disdain  glory  too  much — nothing  is  finer,  ex- 
cept virtue.  The  height  of  happiness  would  be  to  unite  both  in 
this  life. —  Chateaubriand. 

There  is  a  rabbinical  tradition  that  the  throne  of  God  is 

surrounded  with  the  purest  snow,  out  of  which  the  angels  fashion 
themselves  the  purg  and  ethereal  bodies  in  which  they  are  clothed 
when  they  visit  our  lower  world. — Jean  Paid, 

....  I  would  not  deprive  life  of  a  single  grace,  or  a  single 
enjoyment,  but  I  would  counteract  whatever  is  pernicious  in 
whatever  is  elegant ;  if  among  my  flowers  there  is  a  shake,  I 
would  not  root  up  my  flowers — I  would  kill  the  snake. — Balwer. 

....  We  arc  born  in  hope ;  we  pass  our  childhood  in  hope ;  we 
are  governed  by  hope  through  the  whole  course  of  our  lives — and 
in  our  last  moments  hope  is  flattering  to  us,  and  not  till  the  beat- 
iiig  of  the  heart  shall  cease,  will  its  benign  influence  leave  us. — 
Kozlay. 

lolicr's  JBubgct. 

Yankee  Sullivan  says  that  life  consists  of  ups  and  downs,  and 
principally  downs. 

In  the  Irish  language,  the  electric  telegraph  is  called  S(jeol 
ahada  boita,  the  literal  translation  of  which  is,  "  news  upon  stilts." 

The  pleasure  of  a  turn  out  depends  upon  whether  you  have  a 
horse  before  you  or  a  foot  behind.  Gentlemen  who  have  doubts 
should  try  the  experiment. 

A  man  much  addicted  to  snoring,  remarked  to  his  bedfellow, 
in  the  morning,  "that  he  had  slept  like  a  top.'*  "I  know  it," 
said  the  other,  "  like  a  humming  top." 

Mountains  are  considerably  up  and  down  in  Vermont.  It  is 
related  that  a  coachman,  driving  up  one,  was  asked  if  it  was  as 
steep  on  the  other  side.  "  Steep,"  he  answered,  "chain  lightning 
couldn't  go  down  it  without  breeehin'  on !" 

Yankees  take  to  a  fife  as  naturally  as  Germans  to  the  flute, 
sourkront  and  pipes.  It  is  an  "institution."  Separate  the  Yan- 
kee from  a  fife,  and  you  take  half  of  his  backbone,  consider- 
able of  his  moral  shirt-collar,  and  twenty  per  cent,  of  his  hopes 
for  a  jolly  time. 

An  Australian  shepherd,  writing  home  to  his  mother,  says — 
"  Good  fat  mutton  is  very  plentiful  here.  I  often  wish  I  had  a 
fork  long  enough,  so  that  I  might  stick  a  piece  on  the  end  for 
your  dinner."  That's  what  we  call  filial  piety.  In  the  cranium, 
phrenologists  would  call  it  the  organ  of  reverence. 

Regulus  says  the  first  time  he  took  Peruvian  bark  was  in  Lima, 
where  a  dog  put  after  him  for  serenading  a  senorita  with  crescent 
shaped  eyebrows.  The  only  reason  the  bark  did  not  become  a 
bite,  was  I)ecause  he  wiis  capable  of  leaping  over  a  five-foot  fence. 
Served  him  right.     Let  him  leave  evebrows  alone. 
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LIPPINOOTT,   GRAMBO  &  Cos 

PRONOUNCING 

GAZETTEER    OP    THE    WORLD, 


GEOGKAPHICAL  DICTIOXART, 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  MAT,  185?, 
"V^O  Gazetteer  of  the  World  hac  yet  been  published  that 
Xl  is  not  defective  in  many  e<iseDtiiil  particulars;  and 
these  defects  apperLiin  as  wul'l  to  the  works  recently  is.Bued 
as  to  tho^e  of  older  date — the  later  compilers  having  cop- 
ied their  laborious  predecessors  with  u  fidelity  somewhat 
remarkable  in  this  age  of  new  ideas,  progression  and  im- 
provement. 

To  remedy  these  important  defect.s,  the  present  Gazet^ 
teer — of  which  a  specimen  is  now  issued — was  begun,  and 
announced  more  than  four  years  ago.  Our  aim  was  not 
merely  to  produce  a  work  that  should  supi'LV  tqe  nnpi- 
ciESCiES  OF  EXISTING  GAZETTEERS,  but  to  furuish  a  GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY  which  should  be  as  compre- 
hensive in  its  design,  as  perfect  in  it^  arrangement,  and 
accurate  in  its  execution,  as  the  best  DicTio>'.iRY  or  toe 
English  Language.  To  accomplish  this  no  labor  or  ex- 
pense has  been  spared.  The  prepaTation  of  the  work  has 
been  entrusted  to  editors  eminent  for  their  extensive  at- 
tainments; and  that  this  will  be  immejisurably  superior 
to  the  best  and  most  recent  Gazetteers  hitherto  published 
in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  we  feel  the  fullest  as^urances. 

Among  its  other  claims  to  superiority  over  all  previous 
works  of  the  kind  are  the  following : 

It  will  be  a 

PRONOmVCIXG  GAZETTEER, 
a  feature  as  essential  to  the  completeness  of  a  Geographi- 
cal Dictionary  as  to  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 
Only  a  single  attempt,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe, 
has  hitherto  been  made  to  execute  so  important  a  task, 
and  that  was  by  the  editors  of  the  present  work,  in  a  small 
volume  well  known  to  the  public  as  Baldwin's  Pronounc- 
ing Gazetteer,  which  has  universally  been  adopted  as  a 
standard  of  Geographical  pronunciation.  Dr.  Thomas, 
the  eminent  linguist,  to  whom  the  department  of  Pronun- 
ciation in  that  work  was  exclusively  entrusted,  has  now, 
aided  by  gentlemen  of  distinguished  learning,  undertaken 
the  difficult  task  of  giving  the  correct  pronunciation  of  all 
the  names  in  this  the 
MOST  COMPLETE  GAZETTEER  EVER  ATTEMPTED. 
No  other  man  in  the  country  is  so  competent  to  perform 
a  work  of  this  kind. 

With  regard  to  accuract,  we  unhesitatingly  claim  for 
our  Gazetteer  a  great  superiority  over  all  others.  As  to 
the  care  with  which  any  work  of  this  class  has  been  pre- 
pared, the  reader  may  easily  satisfy  himself  by  simply 
comparing  statements  made  with  regard  to  the  same  sub- 
ject in  different  parts  of  the  book. 

It  will  contain 
MA]STTIIOEIS.\ND  MORE  NAME?  OF  PLACES  THAN 

ANY  OTIIER  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD, 
and  the  notices  of  all  important  places  in  our  Gazetteer 
■will  be  found  far  more  full  and  satisfactory. 

The  information  iias  been  derived  firom  the  most  recent 
and  reliable  sources  both  at  home  and  abroad,  including 
the  lute  remarkable  Mioiug  operations  in  Australia — the 
new  Discoveries  in  Central  Africa —Explorations  in  the 
Polar  Seas — tocaliies  recently  rendered  interesting  by 
their  relation  to  the  present  Earopean  War— and  above 
all.  the  late  rapid  Extension  of  Commerce,  and  the  still 
more  wonderful  Development  of  Railways  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Globe.  In  all  these  p^^ticalars,  this  Gazetteer 
will  be  found  incomparably  superior  to  every  other. " 

Our  ■■  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States.''  now  univerwiUy 
acknowledged  to  be  the  only  complete  and  thoroughly  re- 
liable one  extant,  was  commenced  as  tha  basis  of  this — a 
fact  annonnccd  at  the  time ;  and  as  that  work  progressed, 
the  editors  gathered  in.  digested  and  arranged  their  ma- 
terial for  the  Gazetteer  of  the  World  In  compihog  this 
work,  however,  the  Gazetteer  of  the  United  States  has  un- 
dergone a  complete  revision,  and  a  vast  amount  of  new 
matter  has  been  added,  especially  with  regard  to  Com- 
merce. Railways,  etc. 

We  might  have  hurried  our  Gazett€er  through  the  press, 
to  forestall  other  works  commenced  long  after  ours  was  in 
progress,  but  we  could  not  be  tempted  to  waver  a  single 
feature  of  excellence  requiring  time  for  its  perfection.  It 
will  contain 

OVER  2000  SCPER-ROYAL  OCTATO  PAGES, 
bound  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 

Price,  In  cloth,— $5,50— in  Extra  Sheep,  §6. 

lilPPlNCOTT,  GRAMBO  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

apr  21  It  PHTLADELPHTA. 


A  RARE  TOLDIE  FOR  FU.\  AND  RUMOR ! 
MEN  OE  CHARACTER. 

BY  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 

ACTHOS  OP   '^CAUDLE  LECTCRES,"   '"  MAN   MAnE  OF  MOSfET."' 

Humorously  Illustrated.  Price, cloth. Tacts;  paper.  50e. 
DoccLAS  Jeeeold's  keen  satire,  shrewd  observation, 
piquancy  and  humor  are  unapproachable,  and  in  nothing 
frocQ  his  pen  have  these  chanicterL^tics  been  more  forcibly 
dispLiyed  than  in  the  sketchy  stories  which  compose  the 
above  volume.  They  are  redundant  with  Comic  Situa- 
tions and  Amusing  Adventures,  and  are  replete  with  that 
humor  which  gave  po  wide  a  popularity  to  the  "Caudle 
Lectures.-'  The  oddest  and  most  langhter-provoking 
characters  are  grouped  together.  Plights  and  predica- 
ments, inexpressibly  funny,  continually  occur,  and  the 
reader  is  frequently  betrayed  into  spontaneous  explosions 
of  laughter. 

By  remitting  the  retail  price  of  this  volume,  it  will  be 
received  free  of  all  other  espense,  and  the  reader  will  ob- 
tain that  which  will  be  sure  to  afford  him  a  great  deal  of 
mirth  and  amuAement. 
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A   GREAT   BOOK 

FROM    THE    FEN  OF    MRS.    GOVE. 

MAMMON: 

—  OR, — 

The  Hardships  of  an  Heiress. 

BY  MRS.  GOVE. 
Ainnos  OF  TUfl  '' banker's  wife,"  "  adedkeqo,-'  "heir 

OF    SELWOOD,"   ETC. 

Just  Puhlishecl  from  an  advance  English  copy. 

This  is  the  latest  production  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Gove, 
and  the  English  presa  aceord  it  the  high  praise  of  being 
the  best. 

We  prefer  it  to  either  of  Mra.  Gove'a  other  novels. — 
Atlienaiinn. 

Written  with  great  force  and  point.  —  Sunday  Times. 

In  one  vol.  12qio.,  390  pages.  Price,  cloth,  SI:  paper, 
75  Cents.  Mailed,  free  of  postage,  upon  the  rectipt  of  the 
rotail  price. 

BUNCE   &   BROTHER, 

BOOKSELLERS    AND    PVBLISHFRS, 

134  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 
apr  21 It  

BOOKS    FOR    THE    SEASON. 

The  Practical  Fruit,  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gar- 
dener's Calendar. 
By  Patrick  Neill.     Edited  by  0.  Emerson,  M.  D.    With 
Notes  and  Additions,  by  K.  G.  Pardee.     Price,  SI. 

Dowming's  Landscape  Gardening. 

Adapted  to  North  America,  with  a  view  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  Country  Kesidence=,  comprising  Historical  No- 
tices and  General  Principles  of  the  Art.  Directions  for 
Laying  Out  Grounds,  and  Arranging  Plantations,  the 
Description  and  Cultivation  of  liardy  Trees,  Decoration 
Accompaniments  to  the  House  aud  Ground,  the  Forma- 
tion of  Pieces  of  Artificial  Water.  Plower  Gardens,  etc., 
with  Remarks  on  Rural  Architecture.  Price,  S3  50. 
Bnist's  American  Fiower-Garden  Directory. 

Containing  Practical  Directions  for  the  Culture  of 
Plants,  in  the  Flower  Garden,  Hot-House.  Green-House, 
Rooms  or  Parlor  Windows,  for  every  Month  in  the  Year, 
with  a  Description  of  the  Plants  most  desirable  in  each, 
the  Nature  of  the  Soil  and  Situation  best  adapted  to  their 
growth,  the  Proper  Season  for  Transplanting,  etc.,  with 
instructions  for  erecting  a  Hot  House.  Green-House,  and 
laying  out  a  flower-Garden;  the  whole  adapted  to  either 
large  or  small  gardens;  preparing  the  soil,  propagating, 
planting,  pruning,  trainiog,  and  fruiting  the  Grape  Tine. 
Price,  SI  25. 

EIliott'B   American    Fruit-Grower's    Guide    in 
Orchard  and  Garden. 

Being  a  Compendof  the  History,  Modes  of  Propagation, 
Culture,  etc.,  of  Fruit.  Trees  and  Shrubs,  with  descriptions 
of  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  Fruits  cultivated  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  notes  of  their  adaptation  to  localities,  soils,  and 
a  complete  list  of  Fruits  worthy  of  cultivation.  By  F.  It. 
Elhott.  Price,  SI  25. 
The  Bose. 

Being  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Propagation,  Cultiva- 
tion and  Management  of  the  Rose  in  all  seasons ;  with  a 
list  of  choice  and  approved  varieties,  to  which  is  added 
Full  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  the  Dahlia.  Price, 
Cloth,  50  cents. 

The  American  Florist's  Guide. 

Comprising  the  American  Rose  Culturiet  and  Every 
Lady  her  own  Flower  Gardener.    Half  cloth,  75  cents. 

American  Eird  Fancier, 

Considered  with  refeience  to  the  Breeding,  Rearing, 
Feeding,  Management,  etc.,  of  Cage  and  House  Birds.  Il- 
lustrated with  engravings.    By  D,  J,  Browne.    Cloth,  50c. 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture. 

A  Complete  Manual  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Straw- 
berry ;  with  a  description  of  the  best  varieties.  Price,  60 
cents.    Sent  free  of  postage. 

C.    M.    SAXTON    &    Co., 
AGRICULTURAL  BOOK  PUBLlSHiiJtS, 

152  FULTO^J  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 
apr  22     It 

TflE  SPELLER  ASD  DEnXEE'S  IIANUAL  CONTAINB 

UAAA  ENGLISH  WORDS,  correctly  spelled, 
-UUU  defined  and  arranged  in  cla-sses,  on  a  new 
plan,  which  is  everywhere  meeting  the  most  cordial  ap- 
probation of  teachers.  Peculiarities  of  the  language  are 
distinctly  pointed  out  and  explained,  in  a  manner  at  once 
simple  and  interesting.  It  will  be  found  an  indi!-pen9.T.ble 
text-book  for  schools  where  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  the  language  is  taught;  and  foreigners,  just 
learning  to  speak  and  write  English,  will  hnd  it  an  excel- 
lent vade-mtcum. 

TABLE   OF   COSTESTS. 

Page. 


Page. 

Preface 3 

To  Teachers  and  Pupils. .  4 
Roman  and  Italic  Alpha- 
bets   5 

Towels  and  their  Souuds.  6 
Dipthongs,      Tripthongs. 


Spelling  and  Definitlona, 
with  Questions,  the  Les- 
sons  22 

Words  with  Dipthongs  EI 
and  IE 216 

Words  that  resemble  each 
other  in  Pronunciation, 
but  differ  in  Meaning. 223 

Quotations  from  other 
Languages 2.53 

Abbreviations  in  Print- 
ing and  Writing 259 

Vocabulary,  with  page 
reference  to  Words. .  262 


ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE.— M.  J.  WHIP- 
PLE. 35  Cornhill,  Boston.  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  ail  other  supplies  required  by  Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 


21  Rules  for  Spelling 11 

Prefixes  and  Suffixes 14 

Punctuation  Marks 17 

Other  Marks  in  Printing, 

etc 18 

Rules  for  use  of  Capitals.  19 
Rules  for  Epistolary  Writ- 

iog 20 

THE  MANUAL  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  city,  and 
is  highly  recommended  by  the  best  papers  of  the  country. 
Second  edition  now  ready.  Retail  price,  62  1  2  cen^. 
Single  copies-  for  examination,  sent  postpaid  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  50  cents- 

DANIEL  BURGESS  &  Co.,  Pcblishers,  . 

apr  21  It  60  John  St.,  New  York. 

PRIXCE  &  CO;S  UKRIVAILED  MELOUEONS. 

FIVE  OCTAVES,  at  875.     Warranted  for  two  years, 
and  recommended  by  Lowell  Mason,  George  Root, 
Silas  Bancroft,  and  a  host  of  our  best  musicians. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  Co., 
Wliolesale  and  retail  dealers.  eop4t  mar  24 

THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLES  CELEKR.\TEI>  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Bogle's  Ajieeican  Electric  Haib 
Die  ii  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age.  and  Bogle's  Hebe- 
AiosA,  or.  Balm  of  Cytherea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tifying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  verv  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  bv  the  proprie- 
tor, Wyi.  BOGLE.  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York; 
J.  Wright  &  Co..  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co..  Mon- 
treal. Canada;  R.  Hovendon.  20  King  Street,  Kcgcnt  St  , 
London;  J.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists 
and  perfumers  throughout  the  world.        eoptf    jan  13 

WANTED! — Agents  wanted   in   everv  town   in   the 
United  States  to  sell  the  PATENT  SELF-HEATING 
ROTARY  SMOOTHING  IRON.     Applv  to 
apr  14  4t  CHAS.  H.  CAPEN.  Boston,  Mass. 

"aching   TEETH   CAN    BE   FILLED 

BY  DE.  J.  A.  CTJMMIJiGS, 

apr  21   No.  25  TUEMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 


ARNOLD'S,  84  STRAND, 
LONDON. 

I  hereby  constitute  Mr.  Simon  Wil- 
LACD.  No,  9  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
pole  iigcnt  for  the  .sale  of  my  Watches 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

CHARLES  FRODSHAM. 

April  15,  1863. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agent  in  the  United  States 
for  the  sale  of  Charles  Frodsham's  Im- 
proved Timekeepers,  would  respect- 
fully call  public  attention  to  his  extensive  and  valuable 
stock  of  compensated  Chronometer  Watches  made  by 
Charles  Frodsham.  and  styled  his  "New  Series."'  The 
great  importance  of  the  Improved  Watches  is  a  perfect 
reguUrity  of  time  under  every  variety,  climate,  motion 
and  position.  So  perfect  are  the  adjustments,  that  the 
most  violent  exercise,  such  as  hoi-seback  riding,  jumping, 
etc.,  produces  on  them  no  sensible  effect.  They  are, 
therefore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  railroad  purposes.  The 
undei'signed  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gentle- 
men, who.  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
Fiodsham's  Watches  as  timekeepers  : 

Enoch  Tnun.  Esq.,  Wm.  Whiting.  Esq., 

E.  C.  Bates,  Esq..  G.  M.  Thncher,  Esq., 

F.  W.  Thayer,  Esq.,  David  Dyer,  E.'q. 

SIMON  WILL.4RD. 
mar  31  9  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

DOW'S  31AGIC  COPYING  PAPER, 

FOR  writing  two  or  more  letters  at  once,  without  the 
use  of  pen  and  ink,  working  embroideries,  marking 
ciotbing,  etc.,  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  families  the 
p.ist  year,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction.  Every  child  and 
scholar  should  have  it.  as  it  is  useful,  ornamental  and 
amusing;  every  botanist  should  have  it,  as  with  it  ho 
can  take  the  exact  impression  of  any  leaf  or  plant;  every 
traveller  should  have  it.  as  it  makes  a  nice,  neat  and  clean 
pocket  inkstand  that  cannot  be  broken,  and  is  free  from 
blotting.  In  £ict.  all  should  have  it,  as  when  once  used, 
it  is  considered  indispensable.  One  package  of  three  col- 
ors, viz.,  black,  blue  and  green,  sent  to  any  address  for 
25  cents.  Five  packages  for  SI,  or  S2  per  dozen;  in  all 
cases,  free  of  postage.    Address,  postpaid, 

E.  BOWJIAN, 
apr  14  tf  117  Hanover  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


TTNIVERSAL  RENOVATOR, 

OR  FURNITURE  POLISH,  the  only  preparation  that 
can  be  used  on  varni.^hed.  polished,  or  enamelled 
work  of  any  kind^vithout  injury.  Itcontains  none  of  tho.<!e 
ingredients,  such  as  sweet  oil,  alcohol,  or  turpentine,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  are  so  destructive  to  all  varnished  or  polish- 
ed work.  A  SILVER  MEDAL,  together  with  the  following 
references,  in  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  superiority. 


Jona  Chickering, 
Oliver  Ditson, 
Hallett,  Davis  &  Co., 
Hallet  &  Cumston, 
Forster,  Lawrence  &  Co., 


George  Hews, 
Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co., 
E.  II.  Wade. 
D.  B.  NewhaR, 
Doe.  Hazleton  &  Co. 


For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  Piano  Forte  Rooms 
of  D.  H.  SHIRLEY  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

apr  21  eoptf  280  Washington  Street. 

THE    GLORIOUS   QUAKER. 
ISAAC   T.  HOPPER, 

One  of  the  noblest  men  God  ever  sent  into  this  world  on  er- 
rands of  mercy.  Read  the  admirable  History  of  his  Life  by 

MllS.  LY'DL\  MARIA  CHILD, 
and  you  will  believe  the  above  statement. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

No.  117  WASHINGTON   ST..  BOSTON, 
apr  14  3t 

THE  NEW  YORK  NATIONAL  DEMOCRAT. 

THE  only  Democratic  Paper  published  in  the  city,  A 
Newspaper  for  the  Family,  Counting-Room  and  the 
Politician — contiiining  forty-eight  columns  of  reading 
matter,  the  latest  news  of  a  political,  commercial,  finan- 
cial and  agricultural  nature;  foreign  news,  poetry,  re- 
ports, etc. 

Terms  : — ^Daily,  S6  per  annum ;  weekly,  SI  50  per  an- 
num. Twenty  copies  for  S20.or  ten  copies  for  S12  50, 
will  be  sent  to  one  addre.'ss — payable,  invariably  in  ad- 
vance. All  communications  must  be  addressed  to  the 
subscribers,  at  No.  129  Nassau  Street.  New  York, 

apr  7       3t        MclNTIRE  &  PARSONS,  Poblishers. 

SPECIAL   ANNOUNCEMENT. 

FEESH  AERIVAL  OF  HEW  GOODS 

FOR  THE  SPRING  TRADE. 

ELI  BALDWIN 

Has  just  received  per  recent  steamers,  and  from  New 
York,  a  Largo  and  Elegant  Assortment  of 

SICH  EMBROIDEEIES  AND  LACE  GOODS, 

Consisting  of  all  the  Standard  Styles,  as  well  as  the 
LATEST  NOVELTIES.  The  Stock  being  far  more  com- 
plete than  at  any  previous  time,  aod  having  increased  ad- 
vantages for  dis'plajing  the  same,  purchasers  cannot  fail 
of  making  a  satisfactory  selection.  Wholesale  purchasers 
will  find  a  Urge  stock  in  reserve,  which  wiU  be  sold  on 
favorable  terms.     Please  remember, 

373  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
First  Store  south  of  the  Adams  House.    eop3t     mar  24 

SEin)  FOR  Oira  COPY. 

Sinfjh  Copies  of  "Sears'  Great  Work  on  Russia," 

THE  MOST  ELEOAM  AND  USEFUL  VOirSIE  OF  THE  YEAR, 

CONSISTING  of  700  large  octavo  pnges,  embellished 
with  about  200  Engravings,  and  Maps  of  European 
and  Asiatic  Russia,  elegantly  and  substantially  bound, 
will  be  carefully  enveloped  in  stout  paper,  and  forwarded, 
AT  OOR  RISK  AND  EXPENSE,  to  any  post-officG,  On  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  est;iblished  retail  price— Three  Dollaks. 

[E7*  AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  part  of  the  country  to 
sell  New  and  Popular  Pictorial  Works.  Address  (post- 
paid) ROBERT  SEARS,  Publisher, 

mar  31  4t  181  William  Street,  New  York. 

BRO)VN'S  PATENT  IMPROVED 
Burglars'  Light  Alarm  Apparatus. 

11  For  the  Protection  of  Persons  and  Prop- 

^^  eriy    agaimt    Biir;^lars    and    Intruders. 

This  Machine,  if  properly  adjusted  at 
the  side  of  a  door,  prevents  any  person 
from  entering,  without  giving  alarm  by 
"(ringing  a  bell,  and  at  the  same  time  light- 
ing a  lamp  attached  to  the  machine.  It 
can  be  recommended  to  the  public  as 
unrivalled  in  utility,  for  various  pur- 
poses.    All  orders  directed  to 

A.  P.  GRIFFING,  Sole  Asent, 
East  Cambridge,  Mass.,  or,  General  Depot,  No.  6  Howard 
Street,  Boston.  apr  7 

Coughs  and  Colds,  50  prevalent  at  this  season,  and  so 
much  to  he  feared,  can  be  easily  cured  by  timely  resort  to 
the  well-known  remedy,  Wlstar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry, 
It  worlu  wonders  with  all  lung  complaints     Tr)'  it. 


A.  W.  LADD  &  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED    GRAND   ACTION 
PIANO    FORTES. 


IT  la  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  thac  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FOKTtS  MADE  IN  THE 
WORLD  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  dxrivalled.  Among  the  r'any  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  pa,st ;  ear,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  nevv  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  wliich  we  get  a  longer  Btring.  incrcsa- 
ing  the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualitieg  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beuntiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  PianoH  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

WAKEEOOMS,  296  WASHINGTON  STEEET,] 
BOSTON, 

tf        AND  Ml  BKOADWAY,  NEW  YORK.    mar24 

BARNUI'S  MUSEUM,  NEW  YORK. 
GEAND  NATIONAL  BABY  SHOW, 

JUJSE  5,  e,  7  and  8,  1855. 

TWENTY-ONE    PREMIUMS, 

C"   ALL, 

ONE    THOUSAND    DOLLARS! 

For  the  finest  babies  under  1  year  old,  the  finest  be- 
tween 1  and  0,  and  between  1  and  5,  as  well  as  the  finest 
Twins,  Triplets,  QuATEa^3  (/.  e  four  at  a  birth),  and  for 
the  Fattest  Child  under  16.    This 

BABY    SHOW 

Is  OPEN  TO  CHILDREN  PEOM 

ALL   PARTS   Of   THE  WORLD. 

Several  ladies  of  eminent  Uterary  and  social  distinction 
have  consented  to  act  as  judgeii  on  the  occasion. 

Circulars-  embracing  all  the  premiums,  rules,  regula- 
tions, etc..  of  the  i^how,  may  be  had  at  the  Mu&eum, 
Broadway.  New  Y'ork. 

Admittance,  as  usual,  including  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing performances,  all  the  curiosities,  etc.,  only  25  centa. 

apr  7 

BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CUBA:  or.  Notes  oi 
a  Traveller  ix  the  Tropics.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  facts  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  eatiCiction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au- 
thor's Fketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

IXI?"  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail,/ree  of  postage.    Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents;  in  cloth,  75  cents.     Illustrated. 
PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  Pu6/isAfr5,  Boston,  Mass. 

MODEL  aiELODEOKS! 

THESE  Melodeons  aro  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the  conn- 
try.    Prices— S60,  S75,  SIOO.  S120,  8135.  SloO  and  S175. 
inir"  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "  Mod- 
el Melodeons,"  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
mar  24     tf     Cambridge  St..  comer  Charles,  Boston. 

BANVARD^S  HOLY  LAND, 

AT  HORTICULTURAL  HALL.  School  St..  exhibited 
every  evening  at  7  1-2  o'clock,  and  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons  at  3  o'clock.  Admission,  50  cents; 
children,  half-price.  tf  apr  14 

BOOK  AND  NEWSPAPER 

ILLTTSTEATIONS     OK    WOOD. 

BY  JOHN  ANDRE^V, 

NO.   129   WASIUNGTON    STREET,   BOSTON. 

tf  reference,  '•  Ballou's  PiCTORLiL  "       jan  20 

BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorial,  ele* 
gantly  bound  in  cloth,  and  irith  gilt  edges;  forming  sn- 
perb  and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of 
a  series  of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  con- 
taining nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  cur- 
rent events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  In  all  parts  ol 
the  globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of 
pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  maritime  views ; 
and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive subjects;  with  title-pages  aod  indexes.  Pricey 
S3  00  per  volume. 

UBIEKSE    success:! 

TIIE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  TBE  WORLD. 

BAIiLOU'S  DOXiliAR  MONTHIiV. 

DESIGNED     FOR    EVERY     AMERICAN     HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1,  1355.  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  5URACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  &3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pagc^  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Ballod's  Doll.\r  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  ie  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  bands  of  the  editor  and  proprie^ 
tor.  who  has  been  known  to  the  pubUc  a.*!  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

KEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

laSCELIAKY, 
ADVENTTTEES. 

BIOGEAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HTJIIOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
time.s,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries,  and  improvemcnU 
occurring  in  either  hemispheK.  forming  an  agnieable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
belosv,  shall  receive  the  Magarine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  eubscribers  shall  receive  thi» 
Sivtnteenih  copy  gratis. 

M.  BI.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Comer  of  Tremont  aud  Bromficld  ;;ta>ct)},  Boeton. 
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KiLLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING -ROOM   COMPANION. 


NATUKAL    lllb'iOicV     OF     BIKJJS. 


(For  description,  see  page  2G1  J 


Ttr     TUr      -D  A  T  T  rkTT   i  CORNSR  OF  TREMONT 
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MAY  MORNUfG, 

The  accompanying  sketch,  drawn  for  ns  by  Rowse,  shows  a 
pleasant  family  party  gathering  tokens  of  May  Day.  We  be- 
lieve philologists  have  not  yet  settled  condnsively  the  derivation 
of  the  word  which  distinguishes  the  most  delightful  month  of 
Spring.  In  all  langnages  the  appellation  of  this  mouth  expresses 
something  pleasant,  agreeable,  virginal,  and  all  those  names 
are  similar  in  sound ;  hence  the  theory  which  attributes  them 
all  to  an  Asiatic  root  is  not  devoid  of  plausibility — Maia,  in  the 
Indian  mythology,  being  the  eternal  mother  of  all  things.  Al- 
most everywhere  the  first  of  May  is  commemorated  by  some  joy- 
ous rites  aud  observances,  all  of  which  may  be  traced  by  analogy 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  festival  of  Flora,  the  goddess  of  flowers, 
among  the  Romans.  The  Floralia  were  celebrated  with  great 
ptmp.     In  modem   times   the  ancient  floral  festivals  of  France 


were  renewed  in  the  15th  century  by  the  romantic  Clemence 
Isanre  of  Toulouse.  This  girl  was  endowed  with  remarkable 
poetic  talent  and  great  beauty.  A  young  troubadour  named 
Raoal,  son  of  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  who  became  enam- 
ored of  her,  communicated  his  passion  in  song.  She  replied  to 
his  poetical  declarations  by  sending  him  flowers,  agreeably  to  his 
request. 

"•  'Tia  thou  who  hast  inspired  my  song, 
A  llowcr  U  all  I  ask  io  turn.-' 

Raoul  followed  the  banners  of  Maximilian  to  the  wars  and  was 
slain  in  battle,  and  Clemence,  in  despair,  resolved  to  take  the 
veil.  Before  doing  so,  however,  she  re-estabUshed  the  floral 
games  founded  by  the  troubadours,  and  assigned  as  prizes  in  the 
poetical  contests,  five  flowers  which  had  served  to  express  her 
affection,  wronjrlit  in  2o\d   nnd   silvei".     The  prices  were  dis'■rib^ 


uted  on  the  1st  of  May.  Clemence  Isanre,  on  her  death,  be- 
queathed a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  a  fund  to  keep  up  the 
annual  celebration  of  May.  The  floral  games  (Jeuxjhraux),  as 
they  were  called,  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp.  After  mass, 
a  sermon  and  the  distribution  of  alms  to  the  poor,  a  procesaioa 
moved  to  the  tomb  of  Clemence,  which  was  strewn  with  flowers. 
The  prizes  for  poetry  were  afterwards  awarded.  The  author  of 
the  best  poem  received  a  gold  amaranth  worth  400  livrea.  "We  be- 
lieve that  these  games  are  still  celebrated  as  of  old.  In  Eng- 
land, so  famous  for  its  rural  tastes,  May  Day  has  been  celebrated 
from  a  very  remote  period.  It  was  kept  sacred  by  the  Druids. 
In  this  part  of  the  world,  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  it  has  been 
thought  of  as  a  holiday.  Our  Puritan  ancestors  frowned  upon  it 
and  forbade  it,  as  a  remnant  of  pagan  proflicacy  and  superstition. 
A  better  spirit  inspires  the  descendants  of  the  noble  old  Puritans. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial-] 
THE 

KING  AND  THE  COBBLER, 

A  ROMAIVCE   OF  AJfCIElVT  PERSIA. 

ET   AUSTIN    C.  BUEDICK. 

CHAPTER  I. 

A    STRANGE    CAPTUEE. 

Among  all  the  cities  of  old,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  left 
to  tell  of  the  mighty  age  that  has  long  since  passed  away,  none 
exceeded  in  extent,  in  wealth,  or  in  grandeur,  PersepoUs,  the 
chief  capital  of  ancient  Portia.  At  the  foot  of  a  steep,  rugged 
mountain,  was  extended  a  wide  plain,  watered  by  a  goodly  river. 
Upon  all  hands  this  plain  was  shut  in  by  high  cliffs  of  rock,  loom- 
ing darkly  in  the  distance,  leaving  the  level  space  some  fivc-and- 
twenty  miles  in  length,  and  upon  this  was  the  city  built,  occupying 
the  whole  vast  area.  The  wealth  of  the  royal  palace  almost 
exceeds  belief.  It  wds  a  vast  structure,  serving  not  only  for  the 
royal  residence,  but  also  for  a  citadel  and  bulwark.  Its  colonnade 
of  massive  pillars  still  stands,  and  is  a  fit  object  of  wonder.  These 
pillars  are  of  gray  marble  and  seventy  feet  high,  and  their  cap- 
itals, which  are  of  an  order  of  architecture  ditfering  from  any 
other  then  in  use,  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  The  interior  of 
this  kingly  abode  was  literally  cased  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
and  to  count  or  estimate  the  wealth  there  displayed,  were  a  task 
beyond  the  ability  of  one  man.  And  then  other  edifices  of  gran- 
dL-ur  were  built  in  the  city,  and  upon  all  hands  were  to  be  seen 
sculptures  and  towei-s,  and  courts  and  monuments.  And  as  though 
the  vast  plain  gave  not  room  enough  for  the  ingenuity  of  the 
sculptors,  the  faces  of  the  very  rocks  that  formed  the  cHfi"  wall  of 
the  city  were  cut  and  carved  in  a  most  elaborate  and  finished  man- 
ner. Into  the  faces  of  the  larger  rocks  were  cut  tombs  and  sep- 
ulchral chambers,  with  beautiful  porticos  richly  sculptured  from 
the  solid  cliff. 

Truly  the  king  of  Persia  had  wealth,  for  his  capital  contained 
within  itself  the  wealth  of  a  nation.  And  he  had  power,  for 
thousands  on  thousands  .bowed  do^vn  to  do  him  homage,  and 
princes  and  potentates  acknowledged  his  authority. 

Next  in  importance  among  the  palaces  of  i'crsepolis  to  that  of 
the  king  was  the  palace  of  Rustem,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
satraps,  or  governors,  of  the  realm.  Rustem  was  now  past  the 
meridian  of  life,  but  still  strong  and  vigorous,  and  fond  of  all 
those  manly  sports  which  were  the  delight  of  the  warrior  race  of 
that  period.  Ho  was  a  favorite  of  the  king,  a  friend  to  t^josewho 
bowed  to  him,  and  sometimes  generous  and  benevolent  to  the  poor. 
He  could  be  warm  and  ardent  in  his  attachments,  and  he  could 
love  with  his  whole  heart ;  but  there  was  no  principle,  no  moral 
obligation,  felt  by  him.  He  was  the  slave  of  impulse,  and  the 
owner  of  a  will  that  would  not  bend.  Very  slight  causes  would 
attract  his  friendship,  and  causes  just  as  slight  would  arouse  his 
anger  and  hate.  Above  all  things  else  did  he  love  to  be  honored 
and  obeyed  and  flattered.  Disobey  him,  and  he  was  your  enemy ; 
trample  upon  his  authority,  and  his  hate  was  deadly.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  friendship  of  years  would  be  cast  off"  in 
an  instant,  and  his  dagger  might  seek  the  very  heart  that  he  had 
hung  upon  in  love  for  a  long,  long  while. 

Such  was  Rustem,  and  such  was  the  man  upon  whom  the  king 
relied  for  much  of  his  power  and  advice.  Of  course  such  a  man 
would  have  many  friends  and  some  enemies ;  he  would  have 
strong  friends  and  enemies  most  bitter.  One  thing  alone  trou- 
bled Rustem  exceedingly.  He  had  yet  no  children.  He  had 
married  many  wives,  but  no  heir  came  yet  to  inherit  his  title  and 
his  wealth.  He  at  times  wished  that  some  one  would  give  him  a 
child,  for  he  felt  that  there  was  a  very  large  space  in  his  heart  at 
present  unoccupied.  Perhaps  it  was  so,  for  the  satrap  had  now 
passed  over  thirty  years  of  maturity — thirty  years  had  passed 
away  since  he  became  of  parental  age,  and  during  all  that  time 
he  had  prayed  for  a  child.  Ho  did  not  know  that  his  heart  was 
already  filled  with  hate  where  love  might  have  come  in;  he  im- 
agined that  about  the  half  of  his  whole  heart  was  dying  for  the 
want  of  occupation,  and  tliat  occupation  could  be  afforded  only 
by  the  presence  of  a  son.  Thus  stood  Rustem,  the  satrap,  and 
he  felt  that  God  had  given  him  little  to  enjoy  since  he  had  given 
him  no  child. 

It  was  a  morning  in  early  summer.  Rustem  had  been  engaged 
.one  whole  month  in  business  for  the  king,  and  now  he  was  deter- 
mined to  have  some  recreation.  He  took  with  him  twenty  men 
in  all,  armed  with  axes,  spears,  javelins,  bows  and  knives,  and 
with  the  best  horses  tlie  kingdom  could  afford,  he  set  out.  His 
course  was  to  the  northeast,  towards  the  Hetzendarra  Mountains, 
where  there  were  to  be  found  all  sorts  of  wild  game,  even  to  cam- 
.*.  els  and  buffaloes.  The  first  night  Rustem  stopped  at  a  little  ham- 
lc;t.at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  lived  some  peasants  and 
'  hunters,  having  ridden  over  fifty  miles  from  the  great  city.  The 
poor  people  hero  knew  him  well  and  he  was  treated  with  much 
respect. 

In  the  evening,  after  wine  had  been  drank  and  supper  eaten,  an 
old  hunter  named  Bal,  who  had  ranged  over  the  mountains  many 
years  in  search  of  game,  made  a  movement  as  though  he  would 
speak  with  the  satrap. 

"  What  is  it  V  asked  Rustem,  who  noticed  the  movement. 
"  I  wished  to  tell   your  excellency  of  a  most  curious   animal 
that  dwells  among  the  mountains," 

"Ah,"  uttered  Rustem,  who  was  ever  on  hand  for  anything 
curious  or  wonderful,  "  go  on  and  tell  mc,  good  Bal." 

"It  is  a  most  curious  animal,  sir,  and  such  an  one  as  I  never 
saw  before.    I  first  saw  it  about  three  weeks   ago,  and  several 


times  have  I  seen  it  since  ;  but  I  cannot  get  near  it.  Once  I  was 
near  enough  to  throw  my  javelin.  I  threw  it  with  all  my  might, 
and  the  animal  caught  it  in  his  paws  and  broke  it  in  pieces.  Then 
he  commenced  to  hurl  great  rocks  at  me,  and  I  was  forced  to 
retreat." 

"But  how  does  this  animal  look"?"  asked  Rustem,  who  had 
become  much  interested. 

"  Why,  he  looks  something  like  a  huge  monkey.  He  runs 
sometimes  on  all  fours,  but  he  runs  the  fastest  when  erect.  But 
the  most  curious  thing  is  that  he  is  always  with  a  flock  of  wild 
goats,  and  he  seems  bent  on  protecting  tliese  goats  in  preference 
to  h'mself." 

"It  must  be  somo  afrite  or  some  ghoul,"  said  Rustem. 
"  So  I  have  thought,"  added  the  old  hunter,  with  an  involuntary 
shudder. 

"And  yet  I  must  find  him,"  resumed  the  satrap.  "  Tou  shall 
go  with  me  to-morrow,  Bal,  and  we  will  surround  and  capture 
the  thing." 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  at  an  early  hour  the  party  retired.  All 
night  did  Rustem  cither  dream,  or  lie  awake  and  think,  of  the 
strange  animal  of  which  he  had  heard.  From  Bal's  description 
he  thought  it  might  be  some  wicked  afrite  or  genie  who  thus 
wandered  among  the  mountains,  and  he  debated  much  within 
himself  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  attack  such  a  power.  But  he 
had  said  that  he  would  hunt  for  it,  and  he  wished  not  his  follow- 
ers to  think  him  cowardly ;  and  besides,  his  curiosity  was  won- 
derfully excited,  and  he  wished  to  satisfy  it. 

In  the  morning  the  satrap  was  ready  betimes,  and  at  an  early 
hour  his  party  set  out,  accompanied  by  Bal.  Shortly  they  began 
to  ascend  the  mountain,  and  though  the  way  was  rugged  and  du- 
bious, yet  Bui  led  them  up  surely.  When  they  reached  the  top 
of  the  first  mountain,  they  saw  a  vale  ahead  of  them  in  which  the 
grass  grew  luxuriantly,  and  which  was  wooded  mostly  with  the 
tree  of  the  pistachio  nut.  In  this  vale  Bal  said  he  first  saw  the 
strange  animal,  and  so  the  party  descended  into  it,  but  nothing 
was  to  be  found  save  some  birds  and  small  animals.  Rustem 
brought  down  two  large  birds  with  his  arrows  and  then  kept  on. 
Bal  now  led  them  over  the  top  of  another  mountain,  and  from 
thence  through  a  long,  rugged,  winding  ravine,  and  not  until  near 
noon  did  they  reach  another  vale  where  vegetation  was  plenty. 
But  when  they  did  reach  this  second  vale  they  found  it  not  only 
more  extensive  than  the  first,  but  far  more  beautiful.  It  was  a 
sort  of  basin  of  rich  soil  amid  the  surrounding  mountains  of  rock, 
and  it  was  seldom  visited  by  man,  on  account  of  the  rugged  way 
that  led  to  it,  and  from  the  fact  that  very  few  knew  the  only  path 
by  which  it  could  be  reached. 

After  viewing  the  beautiful  place  for  some  minutes,  the  party 
began  slowly  to  descend  towards  it.  They  saw  many  wild  goats 
frisking  about  among  the  trees,  and  just  as  they  reached  the  edge 
of  the  place  they  started  up  a  wild  boar.  Rustem  ^aw  the  huge 
animal  start,  and  with  a  shout  to  his  followers,  he  set  forward 
upon  the  chase.  Away  went  the  boar,  and  away  went  the  satrap, 
and  behind  him  came  the  score  of  men,  eager  for  the  sport.  The 
boar  ran  a  long  distance  among  bushes  and  rank-weeds,  and  all 
heedless  of  scratches  and  rending  garments,  Rustem  followed  on. 
At  length  they  came  to  an  open  space,  and  when  the  boar  was 
half  way  across,  the  satrap  let  fly  a  javelin ;  the  weapon  struck 
the  monster  just  behind  the  shoulder,  and  he  turned.  He  rolled 
over  upon  the  grass,  and  this  sei-ved  to  drive  the  javelin  further 
into  his  flesh.  Rustem  had  watched  his  movements,  and  as  soon 
as  he  rolled  over  upon  the  ground,  the  noble  hunter  sprang  from 
his  horse,  and  running  quickly  up,  he  gave  the  animal  a  blow  up- 
on the  forehead  with  his  axe  that  stunned  him.  After  this  the 
brute  was  easily  despatched.  Rustem  was  now  all  elate  and 
eager.  He  was  fired  with  enthusiasm,  and  was  ready  to  attack 
anything  that  should  present  itself.  As  soon  as  the  boar  was 
dead,  the  satrap  re-mounted  his  horse,  and  at  that  moment  a  shout 
from  Bal  arrested  him. 

"There,  there !"  cried  the  old  hunter,  rushing  towards  the 
noble,  and  at  the  same  time  pointing  off  towards  a  point  where  a 
herd  of  goats  were  huddled  together. 

Rustem  looked,  and  he  saw  in  the  midst  of  the  goats  the  an- 
imal of  which  Bal  had  spoken.  He  at  first  approached  it  care- 
fully, and  found  it  to  be  standing  upright.  Its  head  was  covered 
with  a  thick  mass  of  black  hair,  which  hung  like  the  mane  of  a 
buffalo  or  lion.  The  body  was  of  a  curious  shape,  and  of  a  green 
color,  seeming  to  be  covered  with  scales.  As  soon  as  Rustem 
had  satisfied  himself  with  gazing  upon  the  strange  nondescript, 
lie  gave  tho  word  for  the  chase ;  but  he  was  careful  to  order  his 
followers  not  to  wound  him  in  any  way,  unless  it  should  become 
absolutely  necessary  in  self-defence,  as  he  wished  to  capture  the 
thing  if  possible. 

"  By  the  spirit  of  Ahriman,"  he  cried,  "I  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  monster.  It  is  neither  a  man,  a  beast,  nor  a  bird  ;  nor  is 
it  a  dragon,  for  it  has  no  tail  of  such.  See  those  green  scales, 
how  they  glisten  in  the  sunlight.  If  it  is  a  demon,  I  will  give*it 
chase,  and  surely  the  name  of  the  one  mighty  God  will  be  proof 
against  his  power." 

As  he  thns  spoke,  he  set  forward,  and  his  party  followed  on 
after  him.  The  nondescript  watched  his  coming  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  sprang  into  the  bushes  and  disappeared,  most  of  the 
goats  following  after  him.  Rustem  urged  his  horse  on,  and  when 
he  had  cleared  the  clump  of  bushes,  he  saw  the  strange  animal 
just  bounding  away  towards  the  rocks  at  tho  edge  of  the  wood. 
Away  he  went,  his  horse  now  thoroughly  excited  with  the  idea  of 
the  chase,  and  soon  he  found  himself  flying  along  a  rocky  ravine, 
with  the  nondescript  only  a  short  distance  ahead.  Further  on, 
Rustem  saw  a  cliff  which  rose  directly  across  the  ravine,  and  he 
thought  he  should  surely  secure  the  animal  there ;  but  he  was 
mistaken,  for  when  it  reached  the  cliff  it  sprang  up  the  rugged 


side  of  rock  with  incredible  agility,  and  in  a  moment  more  would 
have  disappeared.  The  satrap  was  now  beside  himself  with  ex- 
citement. He  saw  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  make  his  way 
over  the  cliff  which  the  nondescript  had  mounted  with  so  much 
agility,  except  with  much  time  and  labor,  and  if  another  moment 
were  lost  he  should  lose  his  prey.  So  in  the  frenzy  of  the  mo- 
ment he  snatched  a  javelin  and  hurled  it  with  all  his  might.  Tho 
strange  being  saw  the  movement,  and  he  caught  the  weapon  as  it 
went  whizzing  by  him,  and  broke  it  in  pieces.  Some  of  the  oth- 
ers, seeing  the  movement  of  their  master,  hurled  their  javelins. 
The  nondescript  saw  them  coming,  but  he  could  not  dodge  them 
all ;  one  of  them  struck  him  in  the  thigh,  and  he  set  up  a  howl  of 
rage  that  made  the  very  rocks  shake,  and  then  disappeared  over 
the  cliff. 

Rustem  would  have  dashed  on  and  climbed  the  cliff,  but  Bal 
told  him  that  by  riding  back  a  short  distance  he  might  go  around 
it.  He  did  so,  and  having  gone  back  to  the  point  at  which  he 
entered  the  ravine,  he  took  another  path  around  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  ere  long  he  came  to  an  extensive  table  of  loo-e 
stones,  and  at  a  short  distance  he  saw  the  afrite  sitting,  trying  to 
pull  the  javelin  from  his  flesh.  He  tried  to  run  when  he  saw  his 
enemies,  but  pain  and  loss  of  blood  had  weakened  him,  and  he 
was  soon  caught.  He  did  not  struggle  at  all  when  he  was  seized, 
but  with  an  imploring  look  into  the  face  of  the  sati-ap,  he  pointed 
to  the  vengeful  javelin,  and  then  he  folded  his  arms  across  his 
breast. 

Ruslem  and  his  followers  were  now  more  astonished  than  be- 
fore. They  found  that  what  they  had  taken  for  green  scales  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  garment  very  curiously  made  of 
leaves,  and  having  removed  a  part  of  these  so  as  to  ,get  at  tho 
wound  of  the  javelin,  they  found  that  the  skin  beneath  was  nearly 
as  white  as  their  own.  In  short,  they  discovered  that  their  prize 
was  in  truth  a  human  being,  or  at  any  rate,  so  very  near  one  that 
there  was  no  external  sign  by  which  to  detect  the  difference. 
Among  the  noble's  followers  was  one  who  understood  the  secrets 
of  the  surgical  art,  and  he  extracted  the  barbed  head  of  the  jave- 
lin without  much  cutting  or  trouble.  The  wound  was  found  to 
be  only  in  the  flesh,  and  after  it  had  been  carefully  bandaged,  Rus- 
tem advanced  once  more  and  spoke  with  the  strance  being,  but  he 
got  no  answer.  The  wild  youth — for  suck  he  really  was — threw 
the  long,  tangled  black  hair  away  from  his  face,  and  gazed  with 
wonder  into  the  countenances  of  those  about  him,  but  he  made 
no  answer  to  any  of  the  questions  that  were  asked  of  him  :  and 
yet  his  face  did  not  seem  all  a  blank — he  did  not  appear  like  one 
who  had  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  what  he  saw  and  heard,  but 
rather  like  one  who  was  sorely  puzzled.  The  satrap  was  a  man 
well  versed  in  languages,  and  he  spoke  in  all  he  could  remember, 
but  the  youth  understood  none  of  them — only  when  the  pure 
Persian  was  spoken,  he  manifested  an  interest  that  did  not  appear 
when  he  heard  others.  Rustem  then  approached  and  lifted  him 
to  his  feet,  at  the  same  time  making  signs  that  no  harm  was 
intended. 

Now  that  the  mystic  being  stood  erect,  his  form  and  features 
could  be  more  plainly  seen.  He  had  a  noble  frame — tall  and 
stout,  with  limbs  of  perfect  symmetry,  well  rounded  and  turned 
at  every  point,  and  a  face  eminently  handsome,  notwithstanding 
the  bronzed  hue  which  exposure  had  given  it.  He  could  not  have 
been  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  for  the  beard  had 
not  yet  begun  to  grow  upon  his  face,  though  in  his  physical 
frame  he  had  all  the  developments  of  maturer  years.  After  try- 
ing in  vain  to  get  some  spoken  word  from  him,  Rustem  ordered 
hira  to  be  put  upon  a  horse,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  well  secured 
the  party  returned.  They  reached  the  hunter's  hut  just  after  the 
sun  had  set,  and  there  they  encamped  for  the  night. 

In  the  evening  Rustem  went  into  the  room  where  he  had  had 
the  wild  man  confined,  and  found  him  lying  down,  but  he  rose  to 
a  sitting  posture  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  captor,  and  in  his  look  and 
movement  he  displayed  a  perfect  subjection,  though,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared,  it  was  the  strange  fear  of  the  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived that  made  hira  so.  He  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive 
knowledge  that  such  a  loss  of  blood  could  cause  death,  and  he 
really  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  his  captors  could  save  him 
"from  the  dread  fate.  The  satrap  talked  with  him  again,  but  he 
did  not  understand.  He  uttered  a  sound,  but  it  was  a  wild,  thrill- 
ing, sonorous  sound,  unlike  anything  save  the  low  bellowing  of 
the  buffalo, 

The  wound  was  dressed  again,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  at- 
tended to  once  more,  and  by  this  time  it  was  found  to  be  doing 
well.  In  truth,  the  blood  and  flesh  of  the  sufferer  were  so  pure, 
so  free  from  disease  of  any  kind,  that  such  a  flesh  wound,  though 
quite  deep,  healed  rapidly. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  eaten,  Rustem  set  out  upon  his  return 
to  the  city,  for  he  considered  that  he  had  gained  prize  enough  for 
one  day.  On  the  wiiy,  he  pondered  upon  the  subject  of  the 
strange  game  he  had  captured,  and  he  at  length  resolved  that  he 
would  keep  the  wild  youth  and  see  if  he  could  not  educate  him. 
No  sooner  was  this  plan  formed  than  he  called  his  followers  about 
him  and  made  them  swear  that  they  would  not  speak  of  what  had 
happened  to  any  one,  for  he  wished  no  one  to  know  that  he  had 
such  a  being  within  his  palace  :  first,  because  he  wished  to. make 
his  experiments  unencumbered  by  the  advices  and  needles?  assis- 
tance of  those  who  would  surely  offer  themselves  if  they  knew  of 
the  circumstance ;  and  second,  because  he  thought  the  youth 
liimself  would  be  more  tractable  if  he  were  not  bothered  by 
visitors. 

It  was  after  dark  when  Rustem  entered  the  city,  and  he  reached 
his  own  house  without  exposing  his  prize.  His  followers  were 
faithful,  and  he  feared  not  for  them,  so  he  was  sure  he  should  havo 
everything  as  he  could  wish ;  and  he  promised  himself  much 
pleasure  in  the  culture  of  the  strange  mind  he  had  found. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE    LION    HEART. 


PoR  a  while  Kustem  found  the  task  he  had  undertiken  a  diffi- 
cult one,  but  he  did  not  give  it  up.  "When  he  had  caused  his 
straiiijc  protege  to  be  clothed  in  the  common  garb,  he  found  him 
to  be  not  only  comely  in  appearance,  but  extremely  beautiful. 
The  satrap  was  delighted  with  this,  and  he  at  once  called  liis 
charge  Fcndoon,  which  signifies  The  Lion  Heart.  He  gave  him 
this  name  because  he  was  as  bold  and  strong  as  a  Hon,  and  be- 
cause he  exhibited  traits  of  nobleness  and  daring  with  which  the 
king  of  beasts  is  supposed  to  be  endowed. 

Rustem  furnished  seven  stout  men  to  take  charge  of  his  adopt- 
ed son,  and  two  most  excellent  masters  were  appointed  to  instruct 
him.  For  several  months  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
keeping  a  physical  control  over  the  youth,  for  the  seven  stout  men 
were  but  as  infants  in  his  hands  when  he  became  enraged ;  but  on 
such  occasions  the  presence  of  his  master  would  instantly  restore 
him  to  composure. 

Feridoon  could  not  have  been  lost  when  a  mere  suckling,  for 
he  showed  some  signs  that  plainly  evinced  a  faint  memory  of  the 
sound  of  language,  and  at  tirst,  when  his  guardians  were  convers- 
ing, ho  would  watch  them  with  deep  interest.  He  was  first 
taught  to  pronounce  simple  words,  and  then  sentences,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  year  he  could  speak  very  plainly,  and  read  the  more 
simple  tales  of  the  language.  By  this  time  his  temper,  too,  had 
become  subdued,  and  he  was  reasonable  in  all  his  demands,  and 
would  also  listen  to  reason. 

Thus  passed  away  five  years,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Rus- 
tem had  kept  his  secret  most  safely.  Those  whom  he  had  trusted 
had  not  betrayed  him,  and  none  in  the  city,  save  one  or  two  old 
scholars  and  his  own  household,  knew  that  he  had  a  youth  of 
adoption  beneath  his  roof.  Even  his  own  wives  did  not  know  it. 
They  knew  that  he  had  some  one  confined  in  the  further  apart- 
ments of  the  great  palace,  but  they  knew  not  who  it  was. 

And  during  these  five  years  Feridoon  had  become  a  finished, 
polished  scholar.  All  that  time  his  teachers  had  labored  with  him 
to  teach  him  the  arts  and  secrets  of  science  and  literature,  and 
from  the  very  first  he  had  evinced  a  warm  desire  to  learn.  As 
soon  as  he  had  become  able  to  read  and  speak,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  end  to  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  The  most  knotty  points  of 
politics  he  seized  and  dwelt  upon,  and  he  would  not  let  them  go 
until  he  had  solved  them  to  his  heart's  content.  As  the  fifth  year 
drew  to  a  close,  Feridoon  began  to  discuss  with  his  teachers,  and 
they  found,  to  their  surprise,  that  they  had  raised  up  a  mind  that 
was  more  mighty  than  their  own.  The  secret  was,  they  had  found 
a  soul  and  mind  of  God's  own  forming,  and  all  they  could  do  was 
to  give  it  the  field  in  which  to  work.  At  this  time  the  old  teach- 
ers approached  the  more  direct  points  of  government,  and  they 
found  that  their  scholar  met  them  in  their  arguments.  They  found 
that  his  mind  had  already  grasped  these  points  in  advance.  They 
explained  to  him  the  rights  of  kings  and  the  duty  of  subjects,  but 
Feridoon  stopped  them  in  the  midst  of  their  disquisition  and  told 
them  they  must  be  wrong. 

"  Surely,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  sweetness  and  candor,  but  yet 
with  much  power  and  energy,  "  after  what  you  have  told  me  of 
the  principles  of  humanity,  of  religion,  of  social  rights,  and  of 
political  power,  you  will  not  tell  me  that  one  man  can  hold  the 
governing  power  over  all  others,  unless  all  those  others  wish  it." 

"  But  some  one  must  govern,"  answered  the  tutors,  "  and  let  it 
be  whom  it  may,  others  will  find  fault." 

"  Not  if  his  government  be  just  and  equitable,"  answered  Feri- 
doon. "  If  he  shows  that  the  whole  energies  of  his  soul  are  given 
for  the  good  of  his  people,  then  of  course  none  who  are  fit  to  be 
governed  can  find  fault.  Those  who  would  murmur  at  such  rule 
would  be  themselves  the  oppressors,  and  should  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cordingly. Surely  there  can  be  no  true  government  without  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  for  if  such  a  government  could  exist,  it 
would  show  the  power  of  Might  over  Right." 

It  was  in  this  way  that  Feridoon  finished  his  education,  and  at 
every  point  where  he  difi'ered  from  his  tutors  he  was  sure  to  carry 
the  day. 

But  the  youth's  education  was  not  yet  complete.  One  dark 
night  Rustem  called  six  of  his  most  trusty  guards,  and  with  them 
he  set  off  into  the  country,  taking  Feridoon  with  him.  He  stopped 
upon  a  beautiful  oasis  in  the  midst  of  the  great  desert  to  the  north- 
east of  the  city,  and  there  he  finished  the  youth's  instruction  in 
the  use  of  arms.  Feridoon  had  already  received  instruction  in 
the  use  of  the  sword  iand  dagger,  but  now  he  was  cased  in  heavy 
armor,  and  mounted  upon  a  fiery  steed,  and  taught  to  make  use 
of  the  lance  and  battle-axe.  A  stout  lance  was  given  him  and  he 
was  directed  ta  run  it  against  a  certain  point  in  a  distant  tree  upon 
a  full  gallop.  He  performed  the  feat  the  first  time,  and  ere  long 
he  convinced  his  guardian  that  no  more  instruction  could  be  given 
him  in  the  use  of  arms,  for  he  exhibited  a  rapidity  of  movement, 
a  quickness  of  motion,  a  clearness  of  perception,  and  an  unfailing 
sight,  that  they  had  never  seen  equalled.  In  physical  strength 
he  was  a  literal  giant.  When  he  was  taken  from  the  wild  moun- 
tains his  physical  powers  had  become  fully  developed,  and  even 
then  he  possessed  ali  the  brute  force  of  the  lion,  but  now  he  was 
stronger  stilL 

The  youth  was  taken  back  to  the  city  by  night,  and  once  more 
he  found  himself  in  his  own  rooms  at  the  satrap's  palace. 

On  the  morning  that  ushered  iu  the  sixth  year  of  Feridoon's 
liberation  from  the  wilderness,  Rustem  went  in  alone  to  see  him. 
He  was  now  t\\-enty  years  old  at  least,  and  probably  more  than 
that.  At  any  rate  the  satrap  called  him  one-and-twenty.  He 
arose  as  his  master  entered,  and  saluted  him  with  becoming  obeis- 
ance. Rustem  gazed  upon  his  charge  in  admiration ;  and  well 
he  might,  for  surely  a  more  comely  youth  did  not  exist.     He  was 


now  tall  and  well  formed,  with  every  physical  point  of  beauty 
fully  developed,  and  his  carriage  was  as  easy  and  graceful  as  that 
of  ihe  most  assiduous  courtier.  His  features  were  not  only  per- 
fect in  form  and  regularity,  but  in  their  combination  they  present- 
ed a  beauty  such  as  Rustem  had  never  seen  elsewhere.  His  hair 
was  black  as  night,  and  hung  in  glossy  curls  all  around  his  neck 
and  shoulders,  and  his  eyes,  which  were  also  black,  sparkled  and 
burned  like  the  evening  stars. 

Rustem  was  happy,  for  he  had  now  a  son.  Surely  he  had  a 
right  to  claim  Feridoon  as  his  own,  for  he  had  not  only  reared  him 
to  full  manhood,  but  he  had  done  more  :  he  had  done  more  than 
give  him  life  even;  he  had  snatched  him  from  a  state  of  savage- 
ness  and  wildness — he  iiad  taken  him  from  the  literal  state  of  the 
brutes,  and  made  him  a  man.  So  Rustem  had  made  all  his  ser- 
vants who  were  in  the  secret  swear  that  they  would  always  call 
Feridoon  his  own  child,  and  when  asked  concerning  him,  they 
would  repeat  the  story  he  should  give  them.  And  that  story  was 
this.     Said  Rustem: 

"  After  many  praj-ers  and  sacrifices  unto  God,  the  dearest  wish 
of  my  soul  was  granted.  One  of  the  spirits  of  Ormuzd  appeared 
to  me  in  a  dream  and  told  me  that  my  wife  Sarah  should  bear  mc 
a  son,  and  that  I  should  call  his  name  Feridoon,  for  he  should  bo 
of  a  lion  heart.  And  because  of  his  lion  heart  I  should  keep  him 
Trom  the  world  till  he  should  have  fulfilled  the  full  period  of  man- 
hood. And  ray  wife  Sarah  did  bear  me  a  son,  and  I  called  his 
name  Feridoon,  and  I  kept  him  away  from  the  world.  But  the 
mother  of  the  child  died,  and  the  infant  was  reared  upon  the  milk 
of  goats,  and  he  waxed  strong  in  body  and  strong  in  mind.  So 
I  kept  him  apai't  from  all  others  of  his  kind  save  those  who  should 
teach  him,  and  even  the  fact  of  his  birth  I  kept  hid.  But  now 
the  period  of  his  manhood  is  come,  and  he  goes  forth  to  the  world. 
So  shall  ye  speak  to  all  who  may  ask  of  you  concerning 
Feridoon." 

And  they  swore  that  so  they  would  speak,  and  even  the  youth 
himself,  out  of  his  great  gratitude  and  love,  gavo  promise  to  the 
same. 

After  Rustem  had  gazed  with  delight  upon  his  son  for  a  long 
while,  he  thought  he  would  question  him  upon  the  point  of  his 
memory  of  childhood.  He  had  never  yet  asked  of  that,  because 
he  feared  that  he  might  call  up  some  memories  in  the  youth's 
mind  that  would  clash  with  his  own  hopes  and  designs. 

"  My  son,"  he  said,  taking  a  seat  by  the  side  of  the  youth,  "  I 
wish  to  ask  you  concerning  your  early  childhood." 

"  Do  you  not  already  know  that  V  returned  Feridoon,  smiling. 

"  Not  of  your  earliest  childhood.  I  would  know  if  you  can 
remember  anything  of  your  parents." 

The  youth  gazed  into  the  old  man's  face  for  some  moments,  and 
then  he  bowed  his  head.  He  pondered  a  long  while  upon  the 
subject  thus  presented,  and  finally  he  said  : 

"  I  suppose  you  may  now  be.  my  parent,  but  yet  my  mind  sees 
nothing  of  you  beyond  the  time  when  you  gave  me  chase  in  the 
mountain.  I  remember  that  and  I  remember  far  back  of  that ; 
but  had  you  never  found  me,  I  should  have  always  looked  upon 
a  certain  old  goat  as  my  parent.  You  will  remember  that  I  had 
no  knowledge  then  of  humanity,  or  of  races,  save  that  I  knew  I 
was  not  a  boar  nor  a  bird,  but  I  think  I  did  really  think  myself  a 
goat,  though  of  different  formation.  You  must  not  laugh  at  the 
absurdity  of  what  I  say,  for  then  this  great  soul — this  wonderful 
source  of  knowledge,  h:id  not  been  felt  by  me,  and  I  only  felt  the 
instinct  which  governs  the  brutes." 

■  "  Of  cour.se  you  could  only  feel  that,"  answered  Rustem  ;  "  and 
so  far  from  laughing  am  I  that  I  feel  deeply  interested  in  what 
you  say.  Can  you  remember  your  first  impressions  1  What  I 
would  know  is  how  far  back  your  memory  can  run." 

Again  Feridoon  thought  deeply,  and  at  length  he  said  : 

"Away  back  in  the  distant  years  of  life,  when  I  was  small  and 
weak,  I  can  see  a  deep  cave  in  the  rocks,  and  there  I  lived 
among  a  flock  of  goats.  I  well  remember  the  goat  from  which  I 
received  ray  milk,  and  I  remember,  too,  of  finding  sweet  fruits 
which  I  ate.  From  that  time  I  waxed  large  and  strong,  so  that 
at  length  I  protected  my  goats  often  from  their  enemies.  Once  I 
remember  of  killing  a  monstrous  boar  that  attacked  us.  I  sprang 
upon  him  wiih  a  club,  and  killed  him  as  easily  as  I  could  now 
kill  one  of  your  warriors." 

*'  And  back  of  that ;  can  your  memory  see  nothing  else — noth- 
ing of  the  human  face  and  voice  V 

"Ah  !"  uttered  the  youth,  while  a  sudden  beam  of  light  shot 
athwart  his  handsome  face,  "  I  remember  how  my  heart  thrilled 
when  first  I  saw  your  face,  and  heard  your  voice.  It  was  that 
alone  which  made  me  so  submissive  to  your  will.  I  was  en- 
tranced by  your  speech,  for  it  awoke  in  my  soul  a  set  of  feelings 
which,  as  I  can  now  see,  must  have  sprung  from  some  recollec- 
tions which  still  clung  faintly  to  my  mind.  But  I  could  never 
explain  them,  never  analyze  them,  though  of  course  I  can  now 
see  that  they  must  have  come  from  the  memory  of  scenes,  and 
faces,  and  speeches,  which  I  had  seen  and  heard  before.  Then, 
too,  I  sometimes  think  I  can  see  a  dim>,  flickering  picture  of  blood 
and  strife — of  flashing  steel  and  sharp  cries,  and  of  loud  curses, 
but  I  have  no  form  or  feature  to  the  scene." 

After  conversing  awhile  longer  upon  the  same  subject,  Rustem 
became  convinced  that  Feridoon  was  two  or  three  years  old,  at 
least,  when  he  was  lost,  and  in  all  probability  his  father  had  been 
a  merchant,  and  had  been  murdered  and  robbed  upon  the  des6rt. 
Nothing  else  seemed  so  reasonable  as  this,  and  upon  it  he  rested 
his  thoughts  of  Feridoon's  origin.  That  Feridoon  was  a  Persian 
he  knew,  and  from  his  form  and  features  he  believed  him  to  be  a 
native  of  Persepolis. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  youth,  "  I  am  to  see  your  females  ;  I  am 
to  mix  in  your  society  of  men  and  women,  and  find  good  and  evil. 
Do  you  think  people  will  love  me  V 


"Most  surely  they  will." 

"  And  will  the  females  love  mc  V 

"Ay,"  answered  Rustem  with  enthusiasm.  "  They  will  fall 
down  at  thy  feet,  even  as  the  worshipper  sinks  down  before  the 
morning's  sun.  Among  all  our  people  there  is  not  another  so 
comely  as  thou  art." 

Feridoon  blushed,  and  after  a  while  he  said  : 

"  And  may  I  not  find  among  the  females  of  our  city  some  kind 
heart  and  noble  soul  with  which  I  can  mate  ?" 

"  What  know  you  of  such  things  V  asked  the  satrap.  "  You 
haiC  never  seen  a  woman's  face." 

"  0,  I  have,  my  father." 

"  Have  !  when  ?" 

"  When  I  have  slept." 

"  You  have  dreamed,  then." 

"  Perhaps  so.  But  I  have  seen  some  most  lovely  forms.  And 
I  have  been  taught,  too,  of  the  love  of  woman.  In  many  of  the 
tales  which  I  have  read,  woman  stands  out  as  the  very  type  of 
that  true  love  which  my  soul  feels  is  the  most  sacred  and  pure. 
In  nearly  all  the  manuscripts  I  have  read,  the  writers  have  striven 
to  make  woman  seem  an  angel.     Is  it  so  V 

"  Sometimes  it  is,  but  often  it  is  not,"  returned  Rustem,  some- 
what puzzled  by  his  protege's  manner  and  thoughts.  '*  But  let 
not  your  thoughts  turn  upon  that  point.  Seek  first  to  read  the 
truth  of  humanity  as  you  shall  find  it  spread  out  about  you,  and 
then  you  may  go  on  and  seek  such  companions  as  you  like,  after 
your  judgment  has  become  experienced." 

Much  more  conversation  was  held,  and  when  Rustem  left  his 
protege,  it  was  decided  that  on  the  following  day  he  should  be 
taken  to  the  court  of  the  king,  and  introduced  to  the  nobles  and 
courtiers.  This  pleased  Feridoon  much,  and  he  was  grateful  for 
the  favor  thus  extended,  fie  supposed  he  was  now  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  midst  of  those  who  would  show  him  all  the  virtues 
and  beauties  of  social  life,  and  the  truth  and  justice  of  moral  gov- 
ernment. Alas,  how  sadly  was  he  deceived ! 
[to  be  continued.] 


l^UGH  AND  GROW  FAT. 

When  Foote  was  in  Scotland,  he  travelled  from  Dumfries  to 
Edinburg  in  a  stage-coach,  in  company  with  a  country  gentleman 
of  enormous  size.  Becoming  by  the  way  pretty  familiar  with  his 
companion,  Foote  asked  him  in  what  employment  he  was,  or  if 
he  was  in  any.  The  gentleman  replied  that  he  was  a  land-owner. 
Foote  inquired  how  much  that  might  yield  him  a  year.  "  From 
fifty  to  seventy  pounds."  "  What,"  exclaimed  Foote,  aff"ecting 
the  utmost  amazement,  "and  is  it  possible  so  small  an  income 
can  ever  maintain  so  immense  a  man  as  you  are  ?  Ah,  my  good 
friend,  how  I  pity  you.  Here,"  pulling  out  of  his  pocket  some 
half  a  dozen  guineas,  "  there,  take  them,  my  honest  fellow ;  they 
are  all  I  have  at  present ;  I  wish  for  your  sake  they  were  more  ; 
but  few  as  they  are,  they  will  be  a  help  td  a  gentleman  in  your 
melancholy  circumstances."  The  stranger,  who  was  luckily  a 
man  of  sense  as  well  as  bulk,  laughed  heartily  at  this  sally  of  his 
fellow-traveller,  but  assured  him  ihat,  in  his  country  it  was  not 
the  custom  for  men  to  grow  fat  on  the  charity  of  others.  "But' 
how,  then,"  said  Foote,  "  do  you  contrive  it?"  "  0,"  replied 
the  gentleman,  "I'll  tell  you.  There's  an  old  saying,  laugh  and 
grow  fat.  And  do  you  know,"  continued  he,  "  that  though  I 
have  laughed  a  great  deal  to  be  as  fat  as  I  am,  I  am  on  my  way 
now  to  Edinburg  to  have  some  more  laughing.  There's  one 
Foote — "  "Now  sitting  opposite  to  you,"  whispered  the  English 
Aristophanes,  "  who  is  delighted  to  find,  that  though  you  wont 
accept  his  guineas,  he  may  help  you  in  Another  way,  by  making 
you  laugh  to  your  heart's  content." — Life  of  Foote. 


KEEN  ANSWER, 

Count  Stackelburg  was  once  sent  on  a  particular  mission  by 
the  Empress  Catherine  into  Poland  ;  on  the  same  occasion,  Thur- 
gut  was  despatched  by  the  emperor  of  Germany.  Both  these 
ambassadors  were  strangers  to  each  other.  When  the  morning 
appointed  for  the  audience  arrived,  Thurgut  was  ushered  into  a 
magnificent  saloon,  where,  seeing  a  dignified-looking  man  seated, 
and  surrounded  by  several  Polish  noblemen,  who  were  standing 
most  respectfully  before  him,  the  German  ambassador  (Thurgut) 
concluded  it  was  the  king,  and  addressed  him  as  such,  with  the 
accustomed  formalities.  This  dignified-looking  character  turned 
out  to  be  Stackelburg,  who  received  the  unexpected  homage  with 
pride  and  silence.  Soon  after,  the  king  entered  the  presence 
chamber,  and  Thurgut,  perceiving  his  mistake,  retired  much  mor- 
tified and  ashamed.  In  the  evening  it  so  happened  that  both 
these  ambassadors  were  playing  cards  at  the  same  table  with  his 
majesty.  The  German  envoy  threw  down  a  card,  saying,  "  The 
king  of  clubs!"  "A  mistake,"  said  the  monarcli,  "it  is  the 
knave."  "Pardon  me,  sire,"  exclaimed  Thui^ut,  casting  a  sig- 
nificant glance  at  Stackelburg,  "  this  is  the  second  time  to  day  I 
have  mistaken  a  knave  for  a  king."  Stackelburg,  though  very 
prompt  at  repartee,  bit  his  Up  and  was  silent. — Biography  of  Ec- 
centric Characters. 


ANECDOTE  OF  LORD  KAI9IES. 

Lord  Kaimes,  whose  "  Gentleman  Farmer"  has  made  his  love 
of  agricultural  pursuits  very  well  known,  had,  like  many  other 
zealous  improvers,  a  considerable  share  of  credulity  as  to  all 
new  schemes  and  inventions.  A  projector  having  once  imposed 
upon  him  with  a  receipt  for  a  sort  of  manure  which  was  to  make 
wonderfully  prolific  crops,  his  lordship  took  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
patiating to  one  of  his  Scotch  farmers  on  its  mighty  advantages. 
"  Ay,  Donald,"  said  his  lordship,  "  enough  for  a  whole  fami  may 
bo  carried  in  your  waistcoat  pocket."  "Ah,  ha!"  replied  tho 
farmer,  "but  when  you  do  that,  my  lord,  vour  waistcoat  pocket 
will  carry  the  whole  crop." — Scottish  AnecJotes. 


Langxtage. — Language  is  the  amber  in  which  a  thousand  pre- 
cious thoughts  have  been  safely  embedded  and  preserved.  It  has 
arrested  ten  thousand  lightning-flashes  of  genius,  which,  unless 
thus  fixed  and  arrested,  might  have  been  as  bright,  but  would 
have  also  been  as  quickly  passing  and  perishing  iis  the  lightning. 
Words  convey  the  mental  treasures  of  one  period  to  the  genera- 
tions that  follow  ;  and  laden  with  this,  their  precious  freight,  they 
sail  safely  across  gulfs  of  time  in  which  empires  have  suffered 
shipwreck,  and  the  languages  of  common  life  have  sunk  into 
oblivion. — Trench. 
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JAPAJVESE  SCENES. 

The  recent  commercial  Ereaty  which  our  government  has  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  with  Japan,  after  other  nations  had  failed  in 
their  endeavors  to  ('pen  the  long  scaled  ports  of  that  remarkable 
country,  invests  it  with  an  additional  interest,  and  we  are  quite 
sure  the  readers  of  the  Pictorial  will  thank  us  for  presenting 


THE  MOUNTAIN   OF  ME   TAKEp   JAPAN. 

them  with  some  authentic  views  of  remarkable  Japanese  local- 
ities. In  1640,  all  foreigners  were  expelled  from  Japan,  and 
only  one  Chinese  and  one  Dutch  factory  were  allowed  to  be  kept 
up  in  a  seaport  town  of  the  empire.  Prior  to  the  recent  expe- 
dition undertaken  by  our  government,  we  derived  our  ideas  of 
Japan  solely  from  Dutch  authorities,  the  Dutch  alone,  of  all  civ- 


ilized nations,  being  permitted  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  jeal- 
ous inhabitants.  Even  this  communicatioa  was  not  direct.  The 
traffic  between  Holland  and  Japan  was  and  is  limited  to  the  priv- 
ilege accorded  to  the  Dutch  of  sending  two  ships  annually  to 
Nagasaki.  The  shores  of  Japan,  rocky  and  cragged,  typify  the 
rude  and  inhospitable  character  of  the  people.     The  government 
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of  Japan  is  despotic,  but  tho  sovcreig:n  cannot  act  arbitrarily,  for 
there  is  a  code  ol  ia\vs  to  which  all  persons,  from  the  highest  to 
tho  lowest,  are  amenable.  The  sovereign  is  styled  the  mikado, 
and  his  lieu  tenant- master,  as  Siobold  terms  him,  the  ziogoon.  Tho 
nearest  parallel  to  tho  political  system  of  Japan  may,  perhaps, 
bo  found  in  Venice.  The  mikado  and  ziogoon  are  controlled  by 
a  council,  themselves  rigidly  controlled  by  law,  custom  and  pre- 
scription. The  mikado,  as  the  successor  and  representative  of 
the  gods,  is  the  nominal  proprietor  as  well  as  ruler  of  the  realm, 
and  the  ziogoon  is  vicegerent.  With  the  exception  of  the  crown- 
lands,  the  realm  is  divided  into  principalities,  the  chieftains  of 
which  are  vassals  of  the  crown,  and  who  parcel  out  their  lands  to 
the  nobles  who  hold  their  estates  by  the  tenure  of  military  ser- 
vice. The  ziogoon  rarely  stirs  from  the  precincts  of  his  palace — 
his  religious  devotions  at  Miyako  being  performed  by  deputy. 
He  docs  not  trouble  his  head  about  politics,  and  all  his  duties 
consist  in  the  performance  of  ceremonies  required  by  etiquette, 
receptions  of  homage  and  tho  like.  His  deputy,  the  ziogoon, 
who  is  the  real  executive,  is  surrounded  by  spies  of  the  council, 
and  every  look  and  word  is  watched.  In  this  respect  this  body  very 
closely  resembles  the  Venetian  Council  of  Ten.  The  state  coun- 
cil is  said  to  consist  of  thirteen  members — five  princes  of  the  em- 
pire and  eight  nobles.  The  president  of  the  council  is  styled 
governor  of  the  empire,  and  his  functions  are  not  dissimilar  to 
diose  of  a  prime  minister  of  England.  The  council  of  state 
transacts  the  whole  business  of  government.  Wlien  any  propo- 
6i^0Q  has  been  duly  iBvestigated  and  decided  upon  by  the  coun- 


Deterrcd  by  superstitious  fears,  the  native  miners  have  seldom 
penetrated  far  into  the  earth,  but  have  rested  satisfied  with  the 
gold  found  near  the  surface.  In  a  memorandum  laid  before  the 
Dutch  governor-general  of  Batavia,  in  1744,  is  a  calculation 
showing  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  when  the 
trade  with  Japan  was  an  open  one,  tho  export  of  gold  and  silver 
was  ten  millions  of  Dutch  florins,  or  about  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  annum.  The  export  was  first  contracted,  and  in  1680, 
entirely  forbidden.  The  same  calculation  goes  on  to  prove  that 
in  the  course  of  sixty  years,  tlio  export  of  gold  and  silver  must 
have  amounted  to  the  enormous  value  of  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or  to  nearly  that  at  tlie  least. 
In  a  good  many  old  accounts  of  India,  both  English  and  French, 
we  find  frequent  mention  of  tho  "  gold  lingots  of  Japan."  About 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  these  lingots  appear  to  have 
abounded  in  Bengal.  But  at  an  early  period,  between  1545  and 
1615,  it  is  notorious  that  tho  Portuguese  obtained  in  Japan,  in 
exchange  for  merchandise,  enormous  quantities  of  the  precious 
metals.  Silver  mines  are  also  described  as  being  quite  as  numer- 
ous as  the  gold  mines,  and  their  produce  as  excellent  in  quality. 
In  one  year  wo  find  the  Portuguese  exporting  587,000  pounds 
sterling  worth  of  fine  stiver.  To  the  east  of  Japan  lie  two 
islands,  called  the  "  Gold  and  Silver  Islands."  They  have  never 
been  explored  by  Europeans.  Copper  abounds  throughout  the 
group,  and  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  is 
refined  and  cast  into  small  cylinders  about  a  foot  long  and  an  inch 
thick.     It  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  commodities  purchased 


markable.  It  is  said  to  have  been  created  about  three  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  upon  the  occasion  of  an  immense  land-slide, 
by  which  was  created  the  great  lake  of  Mitsu.  At  this  time,  it  is 
said,  the  great  mountain  of  Fadsi  was  forced  up  to  its  present 
Iieight,  in  the  year  800  A.  D.,  this  volcano  was  described  as 
being  the  largest  and  most  active  in  Japan.  An  eruption  of  the 
previous  year  lasted  thirty-four  days,  and  was  of  the  most  terrific 
and  destructive  character.  In  the  years  863  and  864  A.  D.,  other 
and  even  more  violent  eruptions  occurred,  accompanied  by  earth- 
quakes and  terrific  thunder.  The  lava  ran  to  a  distance  of  nearly 
five  leagues,  carrying  desolation  in  its  path.  In  1707  there  was 
another  earthquake,  and  two  more  eruptions  took  place  from  the 
crater.  Flames  burst  forth  to  an  enormous  height,  and  immense 
masses  of  rock  and  stone  were  hurled  upwards  in  a  continuous 
cascade,  the  cinders  falling  to  a  distance  of  ten  leagues.  Siraya- 
ma,  or  the  White  Mountain,  is  another  remarkable  volcano  of 
Japan,  the  peak  being  covered  by  perpetual  snow.  It  is  situated 
in  the  department  of  Kago,  near  Miaco.  It  is  subject  to  violent 
eruptions.  An  eruption  of  tlie  volcano  Asama,  near  the  centre  of 
tho  island  of  Japan,  was  terribly  destructive,  many  whole  villages 
being  swept  away  by  the  deluge  of  lava.  Most  of  the  eminences 
of  Japan  arc  cultivated  to  the  summit.  Japan  proper  consists  of 
three  large  islands,  Kiooso,  Sitkokf  and  Niphon,  and  these  are 
surrounded  by  smaller  islands.  Kiooso  is  about  two  hundred 
miles  long  by  eighty  miles  wide,  with  a  surface  of  one  thousand 
six  hundred  square  miles  ;  Sitkokf  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  long,  seventy  miles  wide,  and  contains  a  surface  of  ten  thou- 
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cil,  the  resolution  is  laid  before  the  ziogoon,  who  generally  sanc- 
tions it.  If  the  emperor  dissents,  a  court  of  arbitration,  consist- 
ing of  three  princes  of  the  blood,  settles  the  dispute.  Females 
oetTipy  a  subordinate  rank  in  Japan,  as  they  do  throughout  the 
East,  but  are  not  so  degraded  as  in  China,  nor  looked  upon  as 
inferior  beings.  The  mineral  wealth  of  Japan  has  long  been 
noted.  A  Spanish  writer  of  the  17ch  century  says  that  "these 
islands  are  excessively  rich  in  gold  and  silver.  The  abundance 
of  these  metals  is  scarcely  credible.  In  Jeddo,  the  capital,  not 
only  the  palace  of  the  emperor,  but  alpo  many  houses  of  the  great 
lords,  are  covered  with  plates  of  gold."  Well  knowing  the  ex- 
aggerations of  the  Spanish  authors,  particularly  in  reference  to 
the  precious  metals,  we  miglit  discredit  the  stories  of  the  wealth 
of  Japan  if  they  rested  entireiv  on  Spanish  authority;  but  we 
have  ample  evidem-e  in  the  descriptions  of  other  writers,  that  the 
empire  is  no  fabulous  El  Dorado.  Kampfer,  a  caucious  and  re- 
liable i\Titer,  says,  "  the  greatest  riches  of  the  Japanese  soil  and 
those  wherein  this  empire  exceeds  most  knoivn  countries,  consist 
in  all  sorts  of  minerals  and  metals,  particularly  in  gold,  silver 
and  copper."  Gold  is  dug  out  of  the  mines  in  many  provinces. 
The  greatest  quantity  of  it  is  melted  out  of  its  own  ore.  Some 
is  washed  out  of  gold  sand,  and  small  quantities  are  said  to  be 
contained  in  the  copper.  The  richest  gold  ore,  and  that  which 
contains  the  finest  gold,  is  mined  in  one  of  the  northern  districts 
of  the  island  of  Niphon.  There  is  also  a  verv  rich  trold  sand  in 
the  same  part  of  the  island.  But  gold  ore  or  gold  in  dust  appears 
to  be  found  in  innumerable  paits  of  the  Japanese  archipelago. 


in  Japan  by  the  Dutch,  who  brought  it  into  Europe  and  carried 
on  a  great  trade  in  it.  There  is  also  a  coarser  kind  of  copper, 
which  is  cast  into  large  roundish  lumps  or  cakes.  The  Dutch 
have  in  some  years  caiTJed  off  from  thirty  to  forty  thons  and  piculs 
of  this  metal — each  picul  weighing  about  132  pounds  weight.  To 
give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  scenery  of  Japan,  wo  have  se- 
lected for  engraving  a  mountain  view,  a  harbor  scene  and  a  pic- 
ture of  a  Japanese  temple.  The  first,  the  mountain  of  Metake, 
is  very  peculiar  in  its  fonn,  rising  lofty  and  bold  to  a  prodigious 
altitude,  and  towering  a  very  giant  over  minor  peaks  and  eminen- 
ces. Nothing  more  wild  and  picturesque  can  be  coticcived  than 
the  view  here  presented.  The  second  engraving  shows  us  the 
city  of  Simoncseki.  The  houses  arc  low  and  inconsiderable,  but 
a  quaintly  picturesque  effect  is  imparted  to  tho  scene  by  the  group 
of  junks  lying  at  anchor.  A  range  of  bold  hills,  or  mountains, 
so  characteristic  of  Japanese  scenery,  crowns  tho  distance.  The 
third  picture  exhibits  the  Temple  of  Nisbihongwanzi,  at  Miako,  of 
great  extent  and  fancifQl  arcliitecturc.  The  spectator  is  reminded 
of  the  Chinese  temples,  but  it  has  not  quite  their  luxuriant  oddity, 
and  in  fact,  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  pagodas  of  the  "  Cen- 
tral Flower-Land,"  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  severe  in  its  style. 
Were  Japan  thrown  open  freely  to  artists,  and  were  travelling  in 
its  interior  less  dangerous  than  it  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
no  country  in  the  world  would  furnish  more  abundant  themes  for 
illustration  by  the  pencil.  There  are  for  instance  many  grand 
volcanic  mountains  in  Japan.  The  Fudsi  Jarama,  in  tlie  island 
of  Niphon,  west   of  the  Bay  of  Ycddo,  is   one  of  the  most  re- 


sand  square  miles.  Niphon  is  the  largest  of  the  group.  Japan 
is  certainly  a  most  interesting  countiy  in  whatever  aspect  we  may 
choose  to  consider  it.  Before  many  years  it  will  doubtless,  with 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  commerce,  be  as  thoroughly 
known  to  us  as  the  countries  of  the  European  continent.  Onr 
engraving  of  the  temple  above  given  suggests  an  allusion  to  the 
religion  of  Japan.  It  has  no  rescjnblance  to  that  of  the  Chinese 
in  its  forms.  The  old  religion  is  the  Sin  Sin  (the  way  of  the 
gods).  This  sect  regards  the  founders  of  the  empire  to  be  sprung 
from  Tensyoo  daizin,  the  supreme  deity,  and  to  h.ive  descended 
from  heaven  upon  Japan.  This  deity,  though  practically  regarded 
as  supreme,  is  only  the  descendant  of  more  remote  ancient  gods, 
the  earliest  of  whom  was  believed  to  have  been  self  created  out  of 
chaos.  The  spirit  of  the  original  deity  is  supposed  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  hereditary  descent  to  all  the  sovereign  rulers  of  the 
empire.  The  supreme  deity  is  too  irreat  to  be  addressed,  save 
througli  the  mediation  of  the  Mikando,  the  son  of  Heaven,  or  of 
inferior  spirits,  called  Kami,  of  whom  four  hundred  ninety-two 
were  born  spirits  and  two  thousand  six  luindrcd  forty  are  can- 
onized mortals.  These  Kami  have  temples  specially  dedicated  to 
them.  Formerly  human  victims  were  imn\olated  as  propitiatory 
offerings  at  their  shrines.  The  doctrines  of  the  Sin  Sin  are  kept 
distinct  and  sacred  by  the  Japanese  theologians,  though  one  of  the 
sects  of  Buddh  is  acknowledged,  from  political  reasons,  by  tho 
government.  The  Buddliist  form  of  worship  was  introduced  from 
China.  There  are  many  ramifications  of  the  religion  of  Buddh, 
and  much  superstition  prevails. 
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[Writlcm  for  BaUon's  Pictorial.] 
BEREAVED, 

ET  SncS.   SOPBROSU   CtTBBIKB. 

The  osier  droops  when  water.*  Eiil, 

The  flowerets  pale  when  heavens  lower; 

Bat  the  scathed  oak,  throngh  withering  gale 
And  fostering  sunshine,  bides  its  hour. 

It  may  he  months,  it  may  he  years, — ■ 
I  reck  not  bow  time  glides  away ; 

Like  youthful  dreams,  joy  di^appearSi 
And  grieCs  arc  but  of  yesterday. 

They  talk  of  heanty  long  since  fled, 
Of  white  hairs  on  a  pallid  brow, 

And  lip9  conversing  with  the  dead ; 
I  do  not  look  upon  me  now. 

Of  tearless  eye*.  whOM  tranHent  fire* 
Show  the  alow  withering  of  the  brain, 

As  ashes,  the  funereal  pyres ; 
Perchance  'tis  age,  perchance  "tis  pain. 

I  heard,  upon  a  summer  oight. 

The  moaniDg  of  a  wintry  eta; 
And  a  tall  form,  as  drenched  and  white 

As  from  a  Eca-grave,  stood  by  me. 

3  know  not  if  I  emiled  or  sighed ; 

I  prayed  not — praj  er  had  been  in  Tain ; 
1  only  knew  life's  ebbing  tide 

Sauk  fitst ;  it  has  not  flowed  again. 


[Written  for  Balloo's  Pictorial.] 

'TIS  DARKEST  BEFORE  DAY. 

BT    ELLES     ALICE    aiOfilAfiXT. 

"  Do  von  wonder  at  my  dejection,  mv  dear  Mrs.  Jackson,  when 
ever)'  day  finds  the  burden  of  my  duties  heavier,  and  my  seem- 
ing dependence  more  unbearable.  I  have  resolved  to  go  forth 
into  the  world,  and  it  must  indeed  be  a  cold,  ungenerous  world, 
if  it  refuses  me  the  happiness  denied  me  here.  I  feel  that  I  have 
abilities  whidi  are  lying  dormant  in  my  present  situation.  There 
are  many  respectable  ways  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  for  any  one 
of  which  I  am  competent — thanks  to  my  dear  grandmother's 
love,  I  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  sound  English  education,  far 
more  thorough,  perhaps,  than  if  the  precious  moments  had  been 
frittered  away  in  acquiring  mere  conversational  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages  to  the  neglect  of  my  owu.  I  seek  your  ad- 
vice, dear  Mrs.  Jackson,  for  though  our  acquaintance  has  been 
BO  short  a  one,  I  trust  that  you  feel  an  interest  in  my  welfare." 

These  words  were  addressed  by  Margaret  Heyford  to  an  elder- 
ly woman  of  prepossessing  appearance,  who  was  seated  with  her 
in  the  small  room  appropriated  to  her  use  in  the  residence  of  her 
uncle,  Colonel  HatGeld. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Miss  ilai^aret,  your  situation  here  is  a  most 
unpleasant  one.  The  cares  of  a  household  as  extensive  as  this, 
the  never  ceasing  gaiety,  the  visitors — why,  my  dear  child,  'tis 
wearing  your  young  life  away,"  replied  Mrs.  Jackson.  "  But  to 
go  alone  into  the  world  and  unprotected — you  are  young  and 
lovely,  Jliss  Margaret,  and  such  a  proceeding  would  be  most  im- 
prudent on  your  part.  Ton  will  soon  be  happy,  my  child. 
Remember  that  there  is  an  old  saying,  '  'Tis  darkest  before 
day.' " 

"  Then  my  life  thus  far  has  been  a  dreary  night,"  said  Marga- 
ret, with  a  sigh.  '*  I  wonder  if  the  day  will  ever  dawn.  And  yet 
how  light  would  be  my  daily  task  if  I  thought  my  uncle  placed 
any  value  on  my  sen'ices.  !No — to  him  and  my  cousins  I  am  but  a 
dependant  sustained  by  their  bounty.  JIatilda  and  Jeanet  dislike 
me,  my  uncle  and  Charles  would  not  waste  a  thought  upon  mc. 
Would  I  not  be  happier  among  strangers  ?  for  from  them  I 
would  not  expect  the  kindness  which  the  tie  of  relationship 
demands,  and  which  never  has  been  bestowed  on  me  here  V 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  given  this  any  serious  thought — 
do  yon  really  intend  to  go  away.  Miss  Margaret  1" 

"  I  do,  Mrs.  Jackson.  And  what  will  surprise  you  more, 
America  will  be  my  destination." 

"  This  is  indeed  unwise.  To  go  so  far  from  home—-" 
"Home  !"  repeated  Margaret,  bitterly,  "  I  never  had  a  home, 
Mrs.  Jackson.  Even  my  love  for  my  native  land  appears  a  dull 
and  cold  one.  I  long  to  breathe  tlic  free  air  of  America.  There, 
at  least,  family  pride  throws  no  shadow  over  the  hearth-stone, 
chilling  to  death  the  tender  feelings  implanted  in  the  breast — 
there,  where  honest  worth  is  the  standard  of  equality.  The  bane- 
ful presence  of  that  pride  darkened  my  sweet  mother's  life  and 
made  her  an  outcast  from  her  family,  because  she  united  her  des- 
tiny to  one  whom  they  deemed  far  beneath  her.  But  the  hum- 
ble shelter  he  gave  her  was  to  her  a  palace,  and  she  its  queen. 
My  father's  love  was  her  empire,  his  smile  her  crown,  and  her 
own  sweet  influence  her  sceptre.  They  died  when  their  child  was 
too  young  to  feel  their  loss — they  died  ere  they  could  know  the 
blessing  of  a  daughter's  love — my  father  and  my  mother !" 

The  vague,  undefined  regret,  that  sense  of  sorrowful  yearning 
that  only  the  early  orphaned  can  feel,  stirred  within  the  young 
girl's  heart,  and  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  to  liide  her  fall- 
ing tears.  O,  you  to  whom  God,  in  his  mercy,  yet  leaves  the 
shielding  tenderness  of  a  parent's  love,  guard  well  the  sacred 
treasure,  for  the  day  will  come  when  you  will  stand  beside  a 
grave,  and  every  pang  you  gave  the  heart  that  loved  you,  as 
you  may  never  hope  to  be  loved  again  on  earth,  will  fall  with 
crushing  remorse  upon  your  own,  and  you  will  wish — O,  how 
vainly  you  will  wish,  that  you  were  the  tenant  of  that  last  and 


awful  bome  ere  this  great  sorrow  had  come  to  you — the  sorrow* 
that  forevermore  in  lonely  hours,  and  in  the  busy  world,  will 
point  out  to  you  tlie  white  hairs  your  thoughtless  unkindness  had 
silvered,  the  dimmed  and  tearful  eyes  turned  with  such  a  depth 
of  love  upon  your  face,  and  in  a  irembling  voice  it  will  name 
your  name  and  implore  you  to  turn  from  your  evil  courses.  0, 
if  you  could  but  once  again  hear  that  living  voice,  how  would  its 
counsel  be  heeded.  0,  vain  and  unappeased  regret,  that  will 
nevermore  be  still. 

Mrs.  Jackson  knew  that  to  attempt  to  comfort  Margaret  would 
only  excite  a  deeper  emotion,  so  she  drew  her  chair  to  the  window 
and  resumed  her  needlework. 

"Can  tbut  be  Mr.  Frank?"  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  as  a 
horseman  rapidly  approached  the  house.  '*  Indeed  it  is,  and  we 
thought  he  was  in  London  !" 

The  listless,  despondent  Margaret  started  at  her  exclamation, 
and  looked  with  ill-concealed  interest  from  the  window  at  Jlr. 
Prank  Hetherton,  the  only  son  of  Lady  Agnes  Hetherton,  to 
whom  >Irs.  Jackson  held  the  office  of  companion,  and  who  was 
at  present  a  visitor  at  Hatfield  Hall. 

Mr.  Frank  reined  in  his  panting  steed  before  the  door  and 
looked  in  the  pleasant  summer  twilight  what  he  really  was,  a 
handsome,  noble  minded  young  genlleman. 

"  Are  the  family  at  home,  Terence  V  he  asked  of  the  groom 
who  hurried  out  to  attend  him. 

"  They're  on  the  water,  Mr.  Frank.  Look  down  through  the 
trees  beyant,  sir.  That's  Jlr.  Charles's  boat,  and  the  young  ladies 
are  in  it,"  he  archly  added. 

"  Ah  !"  said  ilr.  Frank,  with  a  peculiar  smile.  "  Come  down 
to  the  shore,  iby  lad,  and  take  Hotspur  back  to  the  stable." 

Turning  his  horse's  head  towards  the  water  that  gleamed 
through  the  trees,  and  spurring  him  into  a  trot,  Sir.  Frank  soon 
disappeared  in  the  turn  of  the  avenue,  Terence  keeping  up  a 
running  accompaniment,  sadly  out  of  breath  and  time. 

ilargaret  lingered  at  the  window,  her  gaze  rivetted  on  the  path 
he  had  followed.  The  soft  light  in  her  eyes,  the  varying  cheek, 
and  the  fluttering  heart  telling  plainly  that  Sir.  Frank  was  more 
to  the  young  girl  than  even  she  herself  suspected. 

"  What  a  flighty  fellow  he  has  become.  It  seems  as  if  he  did 
not  know  his  own  mind  for  an  instant.  We  thought  he  was  in 
London  by  this  time,  and  he  intended  to  be  himself  when  he 
set  out.  Xow  I  know  just  as  well  the  fond,  proud  look  his 
mother  will  give  when  she  sees  him  down  there.  She  ought  to 
be  proud  of  him,  for  there  isn't  a  finer  young  gentleman  in  the 
county.  He  has  the  kindest  heart,  the  sweetest  disposition — I 
could  never  weary  talking  of  him,  Miss  Margaret.  But  I  am 
tiring  youl" 

"  0,  no.  Go  on,  dear  Mrs.  Jackson.  Tour  conversarioa  is 
very  entertaining,  please  to  continue  it,"  said  Margaret,  eagerly. 
The  soft  light  still  burned  in  her  eyes,  the  blush  upon  her  cheek. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  he  will  be  a  good  match  for  yonr 
cousin.  Miss  Jeanet." 

"For  iliss  Jeanet !"  said  Margaret,  faintly,  and  turned  away 
her  face. 

"Whv,  for  who  else?  Miss  Matilda  is  already  betrothed,  and 
he  is  not  over-fond  of  Jlr.  Charles's  society,  iliss  Jeanet  is  the 
attraction  here.  Lady  Hetherton  looks  upon  the  match  as  set- 
tled, or  what  else  would  make  her  a  visitor  here.  When  Mrs. 
Hatfield  was  living  there  was  no  intimacy  between  them." 

The  light  faded  from  Margaret's  eyes,  the  blush  from  her 
cheek,  and  a  shadow  fell  upon  her  young  life  that  she  felt  would 
never  more  be  lifted  from  it. 

"  And,"  continued  Mrs.  Jackson,  apparently  quite  innocent  of 
the  eff"ect  of  her  communication  on  Jlargaret,  "  Miss  Jeanet  will 
make  a  beautiful  bride.     Don't  you  think  so  V 

"  Both  mv  cousins  are  the  loveliest  girls  I  have  ever  seen,"  Mar.- 
garet  replied,  making  an  effort  to  compose  herself.  "  I  cannot 
imagine  any  beauty  fairer  than  theirs." 

"  How  good  you  are,  Miss  Margaret.  It  is  not  every  girl  who 
would  be  willing  to  acknowledge  loveliness  in  others,  and  they 
relations.  But  I  am  detaining  you,  and  you  having  to  oversee 
the  dinner !"  said  Mrs.  Jackson,  rising  to  depart. 

"  Xot  only  oversee,"  said  Margaret,  "  but  prepare  it.  Mrs. 
Jcff'ers,  the  cook,  has  fallen  ill,  and  I  must  supply  her  place." 

"  Colonel  Hatfield  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,"  exclaim- 
ed Mrs.  Jackson,  warmly.  "  To  make  a  menial  of  his  sister's 
child !" 

"  Xay.  The  blame  is  more  mine  than  my  uncle's,  since  I  have 
submitted  to  it,"  Margaret  returned.  "  However,  to-night  shall 
see  the  last  of  my  servitude." 

"  Remember,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Jackson,  patting  her  head 
in  at  the  door  after  she  had  left  the  room,  " '  'Tis  darkest  before 
day.' " 

Margaret  waited  until  she  heard  her  enter  Lady  Hetherton's 
apartment,  then  closing  the  door  and  turning  the  key,  she  flung 
herself  upon  the  bed  and  gave  way  to  passionate  grief.  The  kind 
cordiality  of  Frank  Hetherton's  manner  towards  herself,  so  differ- 
ent from  Colonel  Hatfield  and  her  cousins'  repelling  hauteur, 
could  not  but  make  a  tender  impression  on  theyoang  girl's  heart, 
that  each  subsequent  interview  served  to  deepen,  until  now  the 
fearful  truth  burst  upon  her,  that  she  loved  and  her  love  was 
hopeless.  Her  life  had  always  been  an  unhappy  one,  and  whv, 
she  bitterly  thought,  did  she  so  fondly  dream  that  its  current 
would  be  turned  from  its  gloomy  course  into  the  blessed  sunshine 
of  Frank  Hetherton's  love,  and  go  on  its  way  rejoicing  and 
singing  forevermore. 

On  the  death  of  her  parents,  Margaret's  maternal  grandmother 
gave  her  a  home  in  Hatfield  Hall,  where  she  resided  with  her  son ; 
and  during  her  childhood  her  grandmother's  tenderness  was  her 
only  protection  from  the  teasing  impertinence  of  Master  Charles, 


and  the  ill-will  of  Matilda  and  Jeanet,  who  gave  it  vent  in  spite- 
ful slaps  and  pinches,  whenever  their  grandmother  placed  the 
"little  black  beggar,"  as  they  contemptuously  called  her,  in  their 
society.  As  the  children  grew  older,  ISIaster  Charles  no  longer 
condescended  to  amuse  himself  by  terrifying  and  annoying  her, 
and  his  sisters  followed  his  example.  A  haughty  reser\'e  showed 
itself  on  their  part,  which  was  met  by  the  sensitive  orphan  in  a 
kindred  spirit.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  Margaret  was  a  thought- 
ful woman,  with  a  woman's  cares.  Her  uncle's  housekeeper  had 
married  and  her  duties  devolved  upon  Margaret,  while  her  grand- 
mother's infirmities  called  for  a  return  of  the  watchful  tenderness 
that  shielded  her  childhood — and  faithfully  did  she  repay  her 
debt  of  gratitude  and  love. 

A  year  before  our  narration,  old  Mrs,  Hatfield  died,  and  ilar- 
garet  mourned  her  loss  with  sorrowful  sincerity.  The  colonel's 
sympathy  with  her  grief,  for  he  was  tenderly  attached  to  his 
mother,  softened  for  a  while  the  restraint  that  had  always  shown 
itself  in  their  intercourse,  and  a  hope,  but  a  short-lived  one, 
throbbed  in  Margaret's  heart  that  in  time  he  might  learn  to  love 
her.  But  ilatilda  and  Jeanet  returned  heartless  and  accomplish- 
ed young  ladies  from  a  boarding-school ;  .Mr.  Charles  from,  Ox- 
ford, "grown  ten  times  perter  than  before,"  and  the  coldness  re- 
sumed its  place. 

The  twilight  deepened,  and  still  Margaret  remained  in  her 
room,  unconscious  of  everything  but  the  sorrow  that  had  fallen 
upon  her.  Considerable  surprise  was  manifested  in  the  kitchen 
at  her  unaccountable  absence,  and  many  a  "  wisha  !  wisha !  wont 
the  master  be  in  a  tearing  passion  1"  was  uttered  by  the  servants, 
who  were  all  very  fond  of  the  young  girl  and  knew  how  her  un- 
cle's unkind  and  unjust  displeasure  pained  and  mortified  her.  At 
last  Rosa,  the  under-housemaid,  who  the  gallant  Terence  de- 
clared had  "  bored  a  hole  in  his  heart,"  went  up  to  her  door  and 
reminded  her  that  the  company  would  soon  be  back.  Margaret 
hastened  down  and  commenced  her  task.  But  she  had  little 
knowledge  of  that  important  branch  of  female  education,  and  was 
by  far  too  dejected  to  pay  strict  attention  to  Mrs-  JeflTer's  direc- 
tions. Soyer  would  have  fainted  with  dismay  had  he  witnessed 
that  dinner  when  it  was  served;  even  the  butler  was  heard  to 
whisper  that  "  not  one  of  them  would  taste  it."  He  was  correct 
in  his  supposition,  for  the  more  fastidious  of  the  guests  could  not 
conceal  their  dissatisfaction,  and  the  colonel's  brow  darkened  as 
the  third  couree  was  placed  upon  the  table,  presenting  the  same 
untempting  appearance  as  its  predecessors. 

Later  in  the  evening,  as  Margaret  was  crossing  the  hall,  the 
door  of  the  library  opened,  and  her  uncle  came  out  and  met  her. 

"  To  your  room,"  he  muttered,  "  and  to-morrow  you  will 
answer  to  me  for  the  dainty  repast  you  have  served  my  guests." 

He  stopped  in  some  confusion,  for  Lady  Hetherton,  who  was 
following  him,  had  overheard  his  words. 

Margaret  went  to  her  room  and  spent  the  next  hotir  in  collect- 
ing and  packing  her  scanty  apparel.  Then  she  sat  again  at  the 
window  and  indulged  in  mournful  thought.  The  tranquil  beauty 
of  that  summer  night  failed  to  impart  the  charm  of  it*  own 
peace  to  her  saddened  heart.  The  full  moon  shed  its  calra  glory 
over  the  lawn,  and  shining  glimpses  of  the  water  twinkled 
through  the  dark  foliage  of  the  willows  that  bordered  its  edge. 
Music  and  song  floated  up  to  her  on  the  breeze  from  the 
open  windows  of  the  drawing-room,  and  when  at  times  she  dis- 
tinguished the  rich  tones  of  a  voice  that  sent  a  thrill  through  her 
heart,  she  shuddered,  feeling  that  the  music  of  that  voice  was 
hushed  to  her  forever. 

Quiet  reigned  in  the  house  at  last,  and  the  clock  was  on  the 
stroke  of  one,  when  Margaret  left  her  room  and  went  down 
stairs  to  her  uncle's  apartment.  He  had  not  yet  retired,  and  was 
sitting  at  his  desk  overlooking  some  papers.  He  was  not  aware 
of  her  presence  until  she  stood  before  him,  and  looking  up  with 
a  start,  he  saw  a  fair  young  face,  so  very  pale  and  fair — and  mild 
blue  eyes,  so  earnest  and  so  sorrowful  that  his  heart  was  touched. 
It  may  be  that  the  memory  of  his  dead  sister  passed  between 
him  and  his  ill  feeling  towards  her  child,  for  he  said  kindly : 

"  You  are  up  late,  Mai-garet.    Arc  you  well  ?" 

"  I  am  well,  sir,  as  well  as  I  ever  can  be  in  this  world,"  she 
replied. 

"  Then  what  brings  you  here  ?"  he  sharply  asked,  remembrance 
of  his  annoyance  coming  freshly  to  his  mind. 

"To  wish  you  good- by,  uncle,  and  tell  you  if  in  after  years 
you  should  regret  the  constant  unkindness  that  forced  the  orphan 
to  fly  with  unreluctant  steps  from  the  shadow  of  your  home,  for 
there  never  was  a  beam  of  sunlight  in  it  for  me,  uncle,  and  you 
know  it  and  my  cousins  know  it,  that  regret  will  be  a  wasted 
thought ;  for  I  rejoice  that  I  have  thrust  aside  the  bonds  of  ser- 
vitude. It  needed  but  to-night  to  break  the  last  tie  that  held 
me  here,  and  that,"  she  continued,  falteringly,  "was  the  hope 
that  you  at  least  had  some  regard  for  me,  and  how  have  you 
withered  it." 

"  Go  to  your  room  !  How  dare  you  come  here  annoying  me  ? 
Go  to  your  room  !"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  angrily;  "and  sleep 
away  your  resentment,"  he  added,  noticing  the  unusual  paleness 
of  her  countenance. 

Margaret  obeyed  him  and  left  the  apartment,  but  not  to  seek 
her  own.  Turning  into  the  part  of  the  house  occupied  by  the 
domestics,  she  tapped  lightly  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  rooms, 
arousing  its  occupant,  who  inquired  in  a  drowsy  tone  : 

"  Who  is  there  ?" 

"  It  is  I,  Terence,"  she  softly  replied. 

"  You  have  been  expeditious,"  said  Margaret,  as  Terence  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  came  out  into  the  lobby,  and  motion- 
ing him  to  be  silent,  she  led  the  way  into  the  kitchen,  whither  he 
followed  in  gaping  wonder.  "  Terence,  my  good  lad,"  said  she, 
"  I  believe  that  von  are  fond  of  me." 
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"  Is  it  fond  of  vou,  Miss  Margaret  ?  Don't  we  all  dote  down 
on  you,  and  wouldn't  I  lie  down  in  my  cold  grave  this  blessed 
ni'^'ht  if  I  thought  I  could  carry  one  of  your  troubles  with  rae." 

"  I  believe  you,  Terence,  without  requiring  so  great  a  sacrifice 
on  your  pai't,"  said  Marj^avct,  with  a  smile.  "  But  you  must  prove 
your  affection  for  me.  Bring  Van  Winkle  round  to  this  door  in 
five  minutes,  and  put  my  grandmamma's  pillion  ou  him.  I  want 
you  to  take  me  to  Southampton." 

'*  Jliss  Margaret,"  exclaimed  Terence,  unable  to  restrain  his 
surprise  and  curiosity,  *'  sure  you  aren't  going  away,  miss  f" 
"  I  am,  Terence.*' 

"  Groing  away'."  the  poor  fellow  repeated,  in  a  quivering  voice, 
and  he  said  no  more.  Ignorant  and  unkttercd  as  he  was,  the 
mystery  of  the  human  heart  was  open  to  his  warm  and  kindly 
nature,  as  it  was  closed  upon  those  whose  perceptions  are  dulled 
by  contact  with  the  icy  touch  of  wealth  and  fashion. 

"  'Wont  you  wait  for  the  morning,  Miss  Margaret  1  It  will 
soon  be  here.     *Tis  always  darkest  just  before  the  day,  miss." 

Margaret  started,  for  his  last  words  seemed  prophetic.  A 
vague  hope  sprang  to  life,  but  she  subdued  it. 

"  No,  Terence,  I  must  be  in  Southampton  to-morrow  moniing. 
A  vessel  leaves  for  America  and  I  fear  I  may  be  too  late  to 
engage  a  passage  in  her." 

"America!"  cried  out  Terence.  "0,  then,  Miss  Margaret, 
mavournecn,  would  you  be  putting  the  wide  water  betune  them 
that  loves  you  V 

Margaret,  touched  by  the  poor  fellow's  affectionate  distress,  let 
a  few  more  minutes  more  slip  by  in  quieting  his  grief,  pointing 
out  the  many  induceraeats  the  New  World  held  forth,  and  her 
cenainty  of  finding  peace  if  not  happiness  on  its  friendly  shores. 
"Miss  Margaret,"  Terence  asked,  when  half  an  hour  after, 
tliey  were  riding  at  a  brisk  pace  on  the  road  to  Southampton, 
"have  yon  any — "  he  hesitated. 

"  Money  V  Margaret  replied,  finishing  his  question.  "  I  have 
one  hundred  pounds,  Terence,  that  my  dear  grandmama  gave 
me  before  she  died." 

The  memory  of  her  grandmother  awoke  a  sorrowful  recollection, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  journey  was  pursued  in  deep  silence. 
With  tearful  eyes  and  quivering  lips,  Terence  faltered  out  his 
farewell  to  his  "  dear  young  lady,  and  nothing,"  the  faithful 
fellow  protested,  "would  keep  him  from  following  his  darlin' 
Miss  Margaret  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  the  poor  mother 
who  was  depending  on  him,  and  it  would  be  showing  the  bad 
heajt  in  him  if  he  forgot  the  duty  he  owed  her." 

That  evening  Margaret  sat  the  only  passenger  in  the  cabin  of 
the  "  Syren,"  her  head  bowed  down  on  her  hands,  and  tears  that 
she  could  not  nor  sought  to  suppress,  trickling  through  her 
clasped  fingers.  How  bitter  an  experience  had  been  her's  in 
twenty-four  hours.  How  many  a  sorrowful  lesson  that  will  nev- 
er be  forgotten  has  been  pondered  over  and  acquired  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  Was  it  this  thought  that  made  that  fair  young  head 
droop  dowu  until  it  rested  on  the  arm  of  the  couch  on  which 
she  sat?  was  it  this  thought  that  shook  her  slender  form  with 
such  passionate  emotion  ?  was  it  this  thought  that  wrung  forth 
sob  after  sob  from  her  white  lips  ?  It  may  have  been.  But 
there  was  a  new-born  misery  in  her  heart,  lifting  appealing  eyes 
to  her,  crying  out  in  a  suffering  voice,  that  he  who  ever  met  her 
with  a  brightening  smile  and  tender  respect,  loved  her  even  as 
she  would  be  loved,  and  Margaret  answered  it  aloud,  as  if  it  were 
a  living  thing. 

"  0,  no !  no !  his  kindness  was  not  love — his  kindness  was 
not  love." 

The  movements  on  deck  proclaimed  that  the  "  Syren "  was 
leavino-  the  dock.  The  "  ho-cheerily  men  "  of  the  sailors  fell 
upon  her  heavy  ear,  and  Margaret  raised  her  head ;  but  as  she 
did  so,  what  a  cry  burst  from  her  lips,  and  ere  it  had  died  away, 
her  face,  pale  indeed  no  longer,  was  hidden  on  the  sheltering 
breast  of  Mr.  Frank  Hetherton. 

"  It  needed  but  this  reception,  my  noble-hearted  Margaret,  to 
convince  me  that  my  love  was  returned,"  Mr.  frank  exclaimed, 
passionately  and  tnithfuUy.  "  0,  ^Margaret,  how  could  you  leave 
me  ?  Might  you  not  have  known  how  I  loved  you  ?  Might  you 
not  have  known  that  it  was  to  see  you  as  I  saw  you,  to  know 
yon  as  I  knew  you,  my  mother  came  a  visitor  to  Hatfield, 
whose  inmates  she  despised  as  heartily  as  she  esteemed  yourself 
— the  dear  mother  who  waits  impatiently  to  greet  you  and  bless 
you  as  her  daughter  ?  Will  you  go  to  her,  and  croivn  my  life 
with  happiness  V  he  softly  added. 

Margaret  looked  up  smiling  through  her  tears. 
"A  most  eloquent  reply,"  whispered  Mr.  Frank. 
"  Faix',  thin,  Mr.  Frank,  I'm  thinking  they'll  be  after  carrying 
us  to  America  with  them,"  said  Terence,  thrusting  in  his  beam- 
ing face  at  the  cabin  door.     "  Ah,  thin,  Miss  Margaret,  my  dar- 
lin', do  you  think  I'd  lave  you  alone  to  day  if  I  didn't  know  Mr. 
Frank  there  would  be  after  killin*  me  if  I  did  not  fly  back  and 
let  him  know  where  you  were  1      Wisha !  thin  it's  mighty  un- 
thankful some  people  are,"  he  said,  sulkily,  as  Margaret  made 
no  reply,  for  the  happy  girl  was  too   much  affected  to   speak. 
But  his  disappointment  vanished  when  Margaret,   on  stepping 
into  the  boat  .waiting  to  convey  them  to  the  land,  said : 
"  I  have  much  to  remember  you  for,  Terence." 
And  Mr.   Frank  warmly  pressed  his  hand  and  said :    "  Yon 
must  come  and  live  with  us,  Terence." 

At  Mr.  Frank's  words,  Terence's  fertile  imagination  in  an  in- 
stant raised  a  neat  little  dwelling  on  a  lovely  spot  of  tliat  young 
gentleman's  domain,  his  mother,  his  Rosa  and  hiifiself  to  be  its 
contented  inmates.  Ah,  if  the  "castles"  we  poor  mortals  are 
forever  "  building  in  the  air,"  had  the  substantial  foundation  of 
Terence's  cottage,  what  happy,  satisfied  creatures  we  should  all 
of  us  be ! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.]  * 

AN  UNEXPECTED   RACE. 

BY    SYLVASUS    COBB,  JR. 

In  one  of  the  larger  towns  of  Worcester  County,  Massachu- 
setts, used  to  live  a  clergyman,  whom  we  will  caU  Ridewell.  He 
was  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  and  very  rigid  in  his  ideas  of  mor- 
al propriety.  He  had  in  his  employ  an  old  negro,  named  Pompcy, 
and  if  this  latter  individual  was  not  so  strict  in  his  morals  as  his 
master,  he  was  at  least  a  very  cunning  dog,  and  passed  in  the 
reverend  household  for  a  pattern  of  propriety.  Pomp,  was  a 
useful  servant,  and  the  old  clergyman  never  hesitated  to  trust 
hira  with  the  most  important  business. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  there  were,  dwelling  in  and  about  the 
town,  sundry  individuals  who  had  not  the  fear  of  the  dreadful 
penalties  which  Mr.  Ridewell  preached  about  before  their  eyes, 
for  it  was  the  wont  of  these  people  to  congregate  on  Sabbath 
evenings  upon  a  level  piece  of  land  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  there  race  horses.  This  spot  was  hidden  from  view  by  a  dense 
piece  of  woods,  and  for  a  long  while  the  Sunday  evening  races 
were  carried  on  there  without  detection  by  the  officers,  or  othei-s 
who  might  have  stopped  thera. 

It  also  happened  that  the  good  old  clergyman  owned  one  of 
the  best  horses  in  the  county.  This  horse  was  of  the  old  Morgan 
stock,  with  a  mixture  of  the  Arabian  blood  in  his  veins,  and  it 
was  generally  known  that  few  beasts  could  pass  him  on  the  road. 
Mr.  Ridewell,  with  a  dignity  becoming  his  calling,  stoutly  de- 
clared that  the  fl.eetness  of  his  horse  never  afforded  him  any  grat- 
ification, and  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  would  as  lief  have  any 
other.  Yet  money  could  not  buy  his  Morgan,  nor  could  any 
amount  of  argument  persuade  him  to  swap. 

The  church  was  so  near  to  the  good  clergyman's  dwelling 
that  he  always  walked  to  meeting,  and  his  horse  was  consequent- 
ly allowed  to  remain  in  the  pasture. 

Pompey  discovered  that  these  races  were  on  the  tapis,  and  he 
resolved  to  enter  his  master's  horse  on  his  own  account,  for  he 
felt  sure  that  old  Morgan  could  beat  anything  in  the  shape  of 
horseflesh  that  could  be  produced  in  that  quarter.  So  on  the 
very  next  Sunday  evening,  he  hid  the  bridle  under  his  jacket 
went  out  into  the  pasture  and  caught  the  horse,  and  then  rode 
off  towards  the  spot  where  the  wicked  ones  were  congregated. 
Here  he  found  some  dozen  horses  assembled,  and  the  racing  was 
about  to  commence.  Pomp,  mounted  his  beast,  and  at  the  signal 
he  started.  Old  Morgan  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and 
came  out  two  rods  ahead  of  everything.  So  Pomp,  won  quite  a 
a  pile,  and  before  dark  he  was  well  initiated  in  horse-racing. 

Pomp,  succeeded  in  getting  home  without  exciting  any  suspi- 
cions, and  he  now  longed  for  the  Sabbath  afternoon  to  come,  for 
he  was  determined  to  try  it  again.  He  did  go  again,  and  again 
he  won ;  and  this  course  of  wickedness  he  followed  up  for  two 
months,  making  his  appearance  upon  the  racing-ground  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  as  soon  as  he  could  after  "  meeting  was  out." 
And  during  this  time  Pompey  was  not  the  only  one  who  had 
learned  to  love  the  racing.  No,  for  old  Morgan  himself  had  come 
to  love  the  excitement  of  the  thing,  too,  and  his  every  motion 
when  upon  the  track  showed  how  zealously  he  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  game. 

But  these  things  were  not  always  to  remain  a  secret.  One 
Sunday  a  pious  deacon  beheld  this  racing  from  a  distance,  and 
straightway  went  to  the  parson  with  the  alarming  intelligence. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Ridewell  was  utterly  shocked.  His  moral  feelings 
were  outraged,  and  he  resolved  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  the  wick- 
edness. During  the  week  he  made  many  inquiries,  and  he  learned 
that  this  thing  had  been  practised  all  summer  on  evcrj'  Sabbath 
afternoon.  He  bade  his  parishioners  keep  quiet,  and  he  told  them 
that  on  the  next  Sunday  he  would  make  his  appearance  on  the 
very  spot  and  catch  them  in  their  deeds  of  iniquity. 

On  the  following  Sabbath,  after  dinner,  Mr.  Morgan  ordered 
Pomp,  to  bring  up  old  Morgan  and  put  hira  in  the  stable.  The 
order  was  obeyed,  though  not  without  many  misgivings  on  the 
part  of  the  faithful  negro.  As  soon  as  the  afternoon  services 
were  closed,  the  two  deacons  and  some  others  of  the  members  of 
the  church  accompanied  the  minister  home,  with  their  horses. 

"It  is  the  most  flagrant  piece  of  abomination  that  ever  came 
to  my  knowledge,"  said  the  indignant  clergyman,  as  they  rode  on. 
"It  is,  most  assuredly,"  answered  one  of  the  deacons. 
"  Horse-racing  on  the  Sabbath  !"  uttered  the  minister. 
"  Dreadful !"  echoed  the  second  deacon. 

And  so  the  conversation  went  on  until  they  reached  the  top  of 
a  gentle  eminence  which  overlooked  the  plain  where  the  racing 
was  carried  on,  and  where  some  dozen  horsemen,  with  a  score  of 
lookers-on,  were  assembled.  The  sight  was  one  which  chilled  the 
good  parson  to  his  soul.  He  remained  motionless  until  he  had 
made  out  the  whole  alarming  truth,  then  turning  to  his  companions: 
"  Now,  my  brothers,"  said  he,  "  let  us  ride  down  and  conlront 
the  wicked  wretches,  and  if  they  will  down  upon  their  knees  and 
implore  God's  mercy,  and  promise  to  do  so  no  more,  we  will  not 
take  legal  action  against  them.  0,  that  my  own  land  should  be 
desecrated  thas  !"  for  it  was  indeed  a  section  of  hisown  farm. 

As  the  good  clergyman  thus  spoke,  he  started  on  towards  the 
scene.  The  horses  of  the  mckcd  men  were  just  drawing  up  for 
a  start  as  the  minister  approached,  and  some  of  the  riders  who  at 
once  recognized  "  old  Morgan,"  did  not  recognize  the  reverend 
individual  who  rode  him. 

"Wicked  men!"  commenced  the  parson,  as   he  came  near 
enough  for  his  voice  to  be  heard,  "  children  of  sin  and  shame — " 
"  Come  on,  old   boss,"  cried   one   of  the  jockeys,  turning   to- 
wards the  minister.     "  If  you  are  in  for  the  first  race,  you  must 
stir  your  stumps.     Now  we  go." 


"  Alas !  O,  my  wicked — " 

"  All  ready !"  shouted  be  who  led  in  the  affair,  cutting  the  min- 
ister short.     "  And  off  it  is  !" 

And  the  word  for  starting  was  given.  Old  Morgan  knew  that 
word  too  well,  for  no  sooner  did  it  fall  upon  his  ears  than  he  stuck 
out  his  nose,  and  with  one  wild  snort  he  started,  and  the  rest  of 
the  racers,  twelve  in  number,  kept  him  company. 

"  Who-oa !  who-oa-oa !"  cried  the  parson,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice. 

"  By  the  powers,  old  fellow,  you're  a  keen  one  !"  shouted  one 
of  the  wicked  men,  who  had  thus  far  managed  to  keep  close  by 
the  side  of  the  parson.     "  You  ride  well." 

"  Who-ho-ho-o  0  !  who  a-oa'"  yelled  the  clergyman,  tugging  at 
the  reins  with  all  his  might. 

But  it  was  all  of  no  avail.  Old  Morgan  had  now  reached  ahead 
of  all  competitors,  and  he  came  up  to  the  judge's  stand  three  rods 
ahead,  where  the  petrified  deacons  were  standing,  with  eyes  and 
mouths  wide  open. 

"  Don't  stop,"  cried  the  judge,  who  had  now  recognized  Parson 
Ridewell,  and  suspected  his  business,  and  who  also  saw  at  once 
into  the  secret  of  old  Morgan's  joining  the  race.  "  Don't  stop," 
he  shouted  again ;  "  it  is  a  two-mile  heat  this  time.  Keep  right 
on,  parson.  You  are  good  for  another  mile.  Now  you  go — and 
off  it  is!" 

These  last  words  were  of  course  knoi;\'n  to  the  horse,  and  no 
sooner  did  Morgan  hear  them,  than  he  stuck  his  nose  out  again, 
and  again  started  off.  The  poor  parson  did  his  utmost  to  stop 
the  bewitched  animal,  but  it  could  not  be  done.  The  more  he 
struggled  and  yelled,  the  faster  the  animal  went,  and  ere  many 
moments  he  was  again  at  the  starting-point,  where  Morgan  now 
stopped  of  his  own  accord.  There  was  a  hurried  whispering 
among  the  wicked  ones,  and  a  succession  of  very  curious  winks 
and  knowing  nods  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  understood. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  parson,"  said  the  leader  of  the  abomination, 
approaching  the  spot  where  the  minister  still  sat  in  his  saddle,  he 
having  not  yet  sufBciently  recovered  his  presence  of  mind  to  dis- 
mount, "  you  ride  well.     We  had  not  looked  for  this  honor." 

"  Honor,  sir !"  gasped  Ridewell,  looking  blankly  into  the  speak- 
er's face. 

"  ji^j — for  'tis  an  honor.     You  are  the  first  clergyman  who  has 
ever  joined  us  in  our  Sabbath  evening  entertainments." 
"  I — I,  sir  !  I  joined  you  ?" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  0,  you  did  it  well.  Tour  good  deacons  really 
think  yon  tried  to  stop  your  horse  ;  but  I  saw  through  it ;  I  saw 
how  sliiy  j-on  put  your  horse  up.  But  I  don't  blame  yon  for  feel- 
ing proud  of  Old  Morgan,  for  I  should  feel  so  myself  if  I  owned 
him.  But  you  need  not  fear :  I  will  tell  all  who  may  ask  me 
about  it,  that  yon  did  your  best  to  stop  your  beast ;  for  I  would 
rather  stretch  the  truth  a  little  than  have  such  a  good  jockey  as 
you  are  suffer." 

This  had  been  spoken  so  loudly  that  the  deacons  had  heard 
every  word,  and  the  poor  parson  was  bewildered ;  but  he  soon 
came  to  himself,  and  with  a  flashing  eye,  he  cried : 
"  Villains,  what  mean  you  1  Why  do  ye  thus — " 
"  Hold  on,"  interrupted  one  of  the  party,  and  as  he  spoke,  the 
rest  of  the  racing-men  had  all  mounted  their  horses,  "hold  on  a 
moment,  parson.  We  are  willing  to  allow  you  to  carry  off  the 
palm,  but  we  wont  stand  your  abuse.  When  we  heard  that  you 
had  determined  to  try  if  your  horse  would  not  beat  us  all,  we 
agreed  among  ourselves  that  if  you  came  we  would  let  you  in. 
We  have  done  so,  and  you  have  won  the  race  in  a  two-mile  heat. 
Now  let  that  satisfy  you.  By  the  hokey,  but  you  did  it  well. 
When  you  want  to  try  it  again,  just  send  us  word,  and  we'll  be 
ready  for  you.     Good-by  !" 

As  the  ^v^etch  thus  spoke,  he  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  be- 
fore the  astounded  preacher  could  utter  a  word,  the  whole  party 
had  ridden  away  out  of  hearing.     It  was  some  time  before  one 
of  the  churchmen   could   speak.     They  knew  not  what   to  say. 
Why  should  their  minister's  horse  have  joined  in  the  race  without 
some  permission  from  his  master  1     They  knew  how  much  he  set 
by  the  animal,  and  at  length  they  shook  their  heads  with  doubt. 
"  It's  very  strange,"  said  one. 
"  Very,"  answered  a  second. 
"  Remarkable,"  suggested  a  third. 

"On  my  soul,  brethren,"  spoke  Ridewell,  "I  can't  make  it  out." 
The  brethren  looked  at  each  other,  and  the  deacons  shook  their 
heads  in  a  very  solemn  and  impressive  manner. 

So  the  party  rode  back  to  the  clergyman's  house,  but  none  of 
the  brethren  would  enter,  nor  would  they  stop  at  all.  Before 
Monday  had  drawn  to  a  close,  it  was  generally  known  that  Par- 
son Ridewell  raced  his  horse  on  the  Sabbath,  and  a  meeting  of 
the  church  was  appointed  for  Thursday. 

Poor  Ridewell  was  almost  crazy  with  vexation ;  but  before 
Thursday  came,  Pompey  found  out  how  matters  stood,  and  he 
assured  his  master  that  he  would  clear  the  matter  up  ;  and  after 
a  day's  search,  he  discovered  the  astounding  fact  that  some  of 
those  wicked  men  had  been  in  the  habit  of  stealing  Old  Morgan 
fi'om  the  pasture,  and  racing  him  on  Sabbath  afternoons  !  Pomp 
found  out  this  much — but  he  could  not  find  who  did  it !" 

As  soon  as  this  became  known  to  the  church,  the  members  con- 
ferred together,  and  they  soon  concluded  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances a  high  mettled  horse  would  be  very  apt  to  run  away 
with  his  rider  when  he  found  himself  directly  upon  the  track. 

So  Parson  Ridewell  was  cleared,  but  it  was  a  long  while  before 
he  got  over  the  blow,  for  many  were  the  wicked  wags  who  de- 
lighted to  pester  him  by  offering  to  "  ride  a  race  "  with  him,  to 
"  bet  on  his  head,"  or  to  "  put  him  against  the  world  on  a  mce." 
But  Ridewell  grew  older,  his  heart  grew  warmer,  and  finally  he 
could  laugh  with  right  good  will  when  he  spoke  of  his  uncrpecfed 
race.     Be  sure  there  was  no  more  Sabbath  racing  in  that  town. 
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SCENES  IN  WESTERN  MASSACHCSEITS. 

■We  preitnt  our  readers  with  a  fine  sa  ics  of  views  in  the  west- 
ern pait  of  Mnssachnsetts,  drawn  ej  jre^sly  for  the  Pictorial  by 
Mr.  Kilbnm.  The  view  below  is  of  the  town  of  Pittffield,  one 
of  the  Bneat  in  Berkshire  County,  and  bcautifullv  located  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  principal  branches  of  the  Honsatonic  River, 
occnpving  a  charming  expanse  of  valley  between  the  Talonic  and 
Green  Mountain  ranges.  The  town  was  first  settled  in  1752,  un- 
der the  original  Indian  name  of  Pontoosuck,  signifying  Deer 
Run.  In  17.33  the  territory  of  this  town  was  granted  to  Boston 
but  It  was  sold  to  Jacob  Wendell  in  1 743.  During  the  first  period 
It  was  called  Boston  Plantation,  and  afterwards  Wendell's  Town  ; 
but  in  1761  it  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Pittsfield  in 
honor  of  the  great  English  statesman,  William  Pitt.  Our  view 
is  taken  from  the  Berkshire  House,  and  shows  the  square  and 
common  in  the  centre  of  the  town.    In  the  middle  of  the  town 


WESTERN    RAILROAD    DEPOT,    PITTdFIELD,    MASS. 

was  a  large  elm  which  was  left  standing  when  the  original  forest 
was  cleared  away.  This  patrianhal  tree  is  a  conspicuous  object 
m  the  landscape.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet  lil"h, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  ninety  feet  before  it  begins  to  send  forth 
branches.  Some  of  the  upper  limbs  were  killed  by  lightning 
during  a  storm  that  occurred  about  ten  years  ago.  The  first 
church  on  the  left  is  the  Congrcgationalist,  a  fine  building,  recent- 
ly erected  ;  the  one  beyond  is  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  the 
building  between  these  is  the  town  hall  and  police  office.  The 
Berkshire  Medical  College  is  located  here,  and  the  building  shown 
in  the  centre  of  our  view  is  the  boarding-house  where  the  pupils 
of  the  institution  live.  Our  .second  view  shows  the  Western  Rail- 
road depot  and  the  American  House.  The  depot  stands  immedi- 
ately over  the  track,  which  passes  beneath  the  level  of  the  village. 
It  IS  of  Egyptian  architecture.  The  township  of  Pittsfield  is  like 
a  green  oasis  in  the  mountain  region.    A  large  proportion  of  the 


soil  is  of  the  most  excellent  quality,  and  the  sitnation  is  cxtremelT 
healthy,  on  account  of  the  great  elevatii  n  of  the  valley.  The 
town  IS  rcgulariy  laid  out,  its  two  principal  streets  crossino-  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  Young  Ladies'  Institute,  located  in 
this  town,  IS  a  flourishing  institution,  enjoying  large  patronage 
and  a  high  reputation.  The  buildings  belonging  to  this  academy 
are  three  in  number,  the  central  one,  which  contains  the  chapel, 
library,  recitation-rooms,  philosophical  apparatus,  being  celebrated 
for  its  architectural  beauty,  and  modelled  on  one  of  the  finest  re- 
mams  of  antiquity  in  Athens.  The  buildings  arc  surrounded  hy 
a  very  large  garden,  laid  out  with  exquisite  taste,  planted  lavishly 
with  trees,  shrubbery  and  perennial  flowers,  and  ornamented  with 
a  fountain.  The  view  from  tho  observatory  of  the  building  is 
delightful,  commanding  a  great  extent  of  counti-y  uniting  "the 
romantic  and  pastoral  in  its  varied  features.  Pittsfield  is  a  town 
of  great   activity,  both  in   agriculture  and  manufactures.     Tho 
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PEAK    MOUMAlNj    ON    UEliRFlELD    RIVER,   HAWLEY,   MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bfcill  of  its  farmers  is  as  noted  as  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  The 
mannfactores  consist  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  castings,  ma- 
chinerj',  musical  instruments,  hats,  caps,  harnesses,  trunks,  rail- 
road cars,  carriages,  chairs,  furniture,  tools,  fire-arms,  ete.  The 
Western  Railroad  passes,  as  we  remarked  above,  through  the 
town,  and  another  railroad  connects  with  the  Housatonic.  We 
now  pass  to  Charlemont,  in  Franklin  County,  the  subject  of  our 
fourth  illustration.  This  town  was  formerly  a  frontier  place,  and 
the  theatre  of  many  sanguinary  engagements  with  the  Indians. 
Indeed,  traces  of  the  defences  thrown  up  by  the  old  settlers  to 
protect  their  infant  village  are  yet  to  be  discerned.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1765,  and  now  contains  rather  moi'e  than  a  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  localiiy  in  which  this  town  is  built  is  elevated 
and  rough,  but  the  scenery  is  romantjc  and  picturesque.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  five  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  Bo-ton.  It  is  a  long  and 
narrow  town  on  the  bank  of  the  Deerfield  River,  and  enclosed  by 


very  high  hills.  It  embraces  several  villages,  the  upper  one  of  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  accompanying  engraving.  The  point  of  view  is 
on  the  river  bank.  The  building  occupying  an  elevate  I  position 
is  the  school-house,  and  that  immediately  to  the  left,  the  hotel. 
Looking  in  an  opposite  direction  we  behold  the  grand  feature  of 
our  third  illustration,  Peak  Mountain.  This  is  a  steep,  pictur- 
esque elevation,  one  thousand  feet  in  height,  rising  directly  from 
the  river  bank,  and  quite  independent  of  the  surrounding  hills. 
Its  bold  outline  and  great  bulk  make  it  an  object  of  great  prom- 
inence and  impart  an  emphasis  to  the  landscape  in  which  it  stands. 
It  is  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Hawley,  which  is  separated 
from  Charleraont  by  the  Deerfield  Kiver,  a  stream  shown  in  the 
engraving.  This  river  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  within  the 
limits  of  New  England.  For  its  entire  length  it  flows  between 
high,  rocky  and  heavily-wooded  hills,  which  in  many  places  rise  so 
suddenly  and  abruptly  from  the  river,  that  scarce  space  enough  is 


left  for  a  narrow  carriage  road  upon  its  bank.  For  the  grcater  por-  ■ 
tion  of  the  year  it  is  one  of  the  most  peaceful,  quiet  streams  im- 
aginable :  no  turbulence,  no  chafing,  no  impetuosity.  It  seems 
to  glide  on  tranquilly,  like  Wordsw6rth's  river,  "  at  its  own  sweet 
will."  But  in  the  spring,  when  the  snow  is  meltiTig  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  ice-hound  earth  is  freeing  itself  of  its  winter 
garments,  then  it  no  longer  babbles  musically  in  a  tranquil  course, 
but  swollen,  fierce  and  angry,  it  thunders  over  its  channel,  a 
resistless  torrent,  rushing  through  the  valley,  uprooting  the  trees 
on  its  banks,  can'ving  away  bridges  and  whatever  else  opposes, 
and  strewing  the  course  of  its  impetuous  career  with  numberless 
wrecks,  the  trophies  and  tokens  of  its  fury.  At  fuch  periods  its 
appearance  is  highly  picturesque — the  terrific  effect  of  its  swollen 
waters  being  enhanced  by  the  bold  and  romantic  character  of  the 
scenery  it  traverses,  the  precipitous  hills  that  rise  here  and  there, 
and  the  woods,  whose  reflections  are  broken  by  the  sarage  current . 
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[Written  for  Ballou'e  Pictorial.] 
THE   DEATH   OF   DE   SOTO. 

BT     ALOSZO. 

The  Bigbt  was  calm,  the  azare  sky 
A  robe  of  modest  beauty  wore; 

The  river's  gentle  voice  w^  nigh. 
The  dew  was  glimmering  on  the  shore. 

Fit  scene  for  warrior's  dying  bed. 

With  beauty's  smile  to  light  the  way — 
What  beauty  like  the  pale  stars  shed? 

What  music  like  the  wavelet's  play  ? 

But  0,  to  him  whose  life  was  spent, 
Each  radiant  orb  enshrined  in  air, 

8eemed  like  a  blessed  spirit,  sent 
To  wait  a  kindred  spirit  there. 

And  loving  eyes  were  looking  on, 

With  smiles  that  none  but  he  could  feel ; 

Alone!  he  could  not  be  alone, 

IVhen  angel  forms  around  him  kne«l. 

No  need  of  monk  to  raise  the  prayer, 
Or  censer's  breath  to  float  above; 

Sweet  spirit  voices  filled  the  air, 
And  mercy  tuned  the  notes  of  love. 

Calm  fell  the  night — the  warrior  smiled  j 
The  voices  bushed,  the  stars  grew  dim, 

And  from  the  flowers  that  blossomed  wild, 
A  spirit  rose  to  joiu  the  hymn. 


[Written  fbr  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 


NAPLES. 

BT   REV.    F.    W.    HOLLAND. 

Naples  is  a  gem.  The  Italians  call  it  a  bit  of  heaven  dropped 
on  earth.  An  atmosphere  of  joy  6eems  spread  over  it — a  spell 
of  loveliness  hovering  around  it.  Its  chiaja  by  the  water's  side 
is  unrivalled  as  a  promenade,  its  buildings  look  always  fresh,  its 
sky  is  peculiarly  bright,  its  climate  is  nearly  perfect,  its  people 
uniformly  gay,  and  its  sea  scene  nothing  short  of  combined  poe- 
try and  painting  can  express ;  such  picturesque  islands,  such 
graceful  villas  and  fertile  gardens,  such  crystal  waves  dancing  in 
the  unclouded  sun,  and  then  the  burning  Vesuvius  to  give  an 
awful  solemnity,  with  the  snow-capped  Apennines  in  the  distance 
to  crown  the  scene  as  only  a  mountain  can. 

The  crowds  who  flock  the  streets  confirm  the  pleasing  impres- 
sion. You  think  it  a  perpetual  holiday,  an  uninterrupted  carni- 
val, a  Bacchanalian  festival,  without  its  drunkenness.  The  mild 
climate  invites  the  people  to  live  out  of  doors,  and  this  makes  a 
population  not  a  tenth  of  London  seem  ten  times  as  great. 
Wherever  you  turn,  especially  if  you  are  so  foolish  as  to  scatter 
coin  amongst  the  innumerable  beggars,  your  steps  are  thronged, 
and  sometimes  one  mast  deal  vigorous  blows  to  make  any  head- 
way. With  far  less  trade  than  any  similar  population,  there 
seems  a  great  deal  more  ;  it  is  so  open  to  sight,  so  constantly  be- 
neath your  nose  and  within  your  ear.  Grinding,  weaving,  tailor- 
ing, cobbling,  even  the  killing  of  vermin,  and  almost  every  occu- 
pation goes  on  in  these  curious  streets.  The  great  Goethe  was 
peculiarly  struck  with  the  Neapolitan  gaiety ;  even  in  poor  houses, 
the  chairs  and  sofas  were  painted  with  gay  flowers,  he  says,  on  a 
gold  ground ;  the  one-horse  carriages  striped  with  bright  red,  the 
can'ed  work  gilded,  the  horses  hung  with  artificial  flowers,  scar- 
let fringes  and  plumes  of  feathers.  Yet,  under  so  clear  a  sky, 
with  so  gay  a  scene  upon  the  land  and  sea,  these  gaudy  colors  do 
not  seem  barbaric  or  tasteless.  The  most  brilliant  color  is  dead- 
ened in  the  intense  light ;  and  the  scarlet  boddices,  trimmed  with 
broad  gold  bands  of  the  women  of  Nettuno,  do  not  seem  out  of 
harmonj'with  a  sky  dazzling  in  splendor,  or  a  sea  where  the  birth 
of  the  goddess  of  beauty  out  of  its  foam  seems  hardly  a  fable. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Neapolitan  lazzaroni,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  me,  in  unpardonable  exaggeration.  Many  a  traveller  would 
not  notice  those  poorest  of  the  poor  were  it  not  for  the  noise  which 
has  been  made  about  them  in  the  books.  An  imbecile  govern- 
ment, a  drowsy  church,  a  palsied  commerce,  an  enervating  air, 
account  for  far  more  indolence  than  you  see  in  Naples.  Our  con- 
sul declares  that  the  so-called  lazzaroni  are  willing  enough  to 
work  where  there  is  any  chance  of  pay  ;  if  they  beg  for  money  be- 
yond their  stipulated  wages,  it  is  because  they  cannot  expect 
another  employer  for  a  long  time  ;  if  they  sleep  out  of  doors,  it  is 
because  they  have  no  means  to  hire  even  a  hen-roost ;  if  their 
night-capped  bodies  terminate  neither  in  shoes  nor  stockings, 
these  would  be  rather  an  encumbrance  during  their  fishing ;  if  full 
of  fun  and  frolic,  they  arc  not  generally  turbulent  or  licentious. 
On  the  whole,  they  are  a  far  finer  class  than  ought  to  be  expected 
under  such  unfavorable  circumstances,  with  no  education  what- 
ever, no  hope  of  even  regular  employment,  no  prospect  of  a 
decent  government,  no  chance  of  reviving  trade  under  these 
stupid,  cowardly,  sensual,  earthly  Bourbons.  No  doubt  many 
of  them  do  not  know  their  own  names,  and  never  saw  their  own 
fathers ;  still,  as  you  see  what  noble  forms  and  muscular  figures 
they  possess,  with  what  zest  they  enter  into  athletic  sports,  and 
what  sunny  cheerfulness  they  maintain  under  so  many  discour- 
agements, you  cannot  help  sighing  over  them,  and  breathing  a 
secret  prayer  that  this  tombstone  may  fall  off  from  a  people's 
heart. 

If  we  wanted  to  point  out  the  place  of  all  others  where  despot- 
ism was  most  Infamous  and  insufferable,  where  it  struck  more 
directly  at  the  springs  of  life,  and  conuptcd  even  more  than  it 
destroyed,  it  would  be  this  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  where 


the  prisons  overrun  with  political  offenders,  and  yet  murderers 
stalk  unpunished;  where  precious  remains  of  ancient  art  are 
invisible  because  of  an  imagined  indelicacy,  and  yet  the  most 
infamous  proposals  are  made  to  every  stranger  in  the  most  public 
places ;  where  enormous  taxes  are  levied  for  internal  improve- 
ment, and  yet  hardly  any  improvement  permitted  to  be  made.  I 
have  no  patience  when  I  think  upon  it ;  think,  too,  that  the  Eng- 
lish government  is  ever  ready  to  uphold  this  paralyzed  despotism, 
whoso  heavy  cannon  are  now  pointed  at  the  city,  whose  main  reli- 
ance is  the  hireling  Swiss  guard,  whose  private  character  is  as 
contemptible  as  their  public,  whose  religious  bigotry  outdoes  even 
that  of  the  rest  of  Italy. 

In  all  other  strange  communities  I  have  found  the  public  vice 
exaggerated  by  those  who  have  written  to  entertain  the  world  at 
home.  There  was  no  "  danger  of  being  shot  at  midnight"  in 
Rome,  no  intrusion  of  licentiousness  at  Paris,  no  out-door  iniqui- 
ties in  Turkey — great  allowance  had  to  be  made  for  such  excited 
imaginations  as  those  of  Horace  Greeley,  who  saw  nothing  but 
yellow  marble  in  the  painted  brick  of  London,  or  such  easily- 
persuaded  fears  as  those  of  some  Boston  friends  whom  crafty 
couriers  kept  shut  up  every  evening  to  escape  Italian  assassins  ! 
But  it  does  not  seem  to  rac  possible  to  exaggerate  the  pollution 
of  Naples.  It  is  perfectly  unblushing ;  it  riots  at  noonday ;  it 
accepts  the  greatest  rogues  for  the  Neapolitan  of  a  drama ;  if  de- 
tected in  theft,  it  only  asks,  "  How  could  such  poverty  as  ours  be 
expected  to  be  angelic  V  Did  not  the  high  character  of  this 
paper  forbid,  I  "could  a  tale  unfold  "  of  brazen  iniquity,  which 
would  be  confirmed  by  many  amongst  us,  showing  that  Sodom 
need  not  be  hunted  for  in  the  Dead  Sea ! 

But  let  us  go  to  Pompeii.  This  long-buried,  long-forgotten 
city  lay  like  a  spell-bound  beauty  more  than  1600  years,  until 
everything  about  her  history  was  buried  in  mist.  It  is  just  a  cen- 
tury since  the  excavations  were  commenced;  and,  fortunately  for 
present  travellers,  they  are  carried  on  at  such  a  snail's  pace, 
houses  with  undimmed  frescoes  and  undisturbed  furniture  are 
coming  to  the  daylight  still.  This  amazing  tardiness  is  rather  a 
merit  in  the  government ;  because,  while  the  principal  forum,  the 
grand  amphitheatre,  the  main  entrance,  the  richest  quarter  are 
perfectly  open  to  view,  and  while  the  King's  Museum  is  filled 
with  priceless  remains  of  ancient  art  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and 
we  need  now  no  farther  instruction  from  Roman  relics  as  to  the 
domestic  manners  and  social  life  of  that  proud  people ;  the  paint- 
ed walls  fade  so  soon,  and  the  discovered  furniture  is  so  speedily 
removed,  it  is  really  a  privilege  to  enjoy  a  fresh  view  of  the  buried 
past — to  see  it  come  forth  like  that  old  knight  and  his  daughter 
at  Strasbourg,  perfectly  fresh  after  centuries  of  repose. 

Gay  as  the  people  of  Pompeii  were  beyond  a  doubt,  it  is  rather 
singular  that  their  principal  entrance  to  the  city  was  amid  the 
monuments  of  the  dead  ;  and  amongst  these  freshly-looking  tombs, 
very  different  from  anything  of  modern  date,  as  the  ancients  had 
the  custom  of  burning  their  bodies  before  burial,  stands  the  House 
of  Diomede,  a  very  elegant  villa,  on  a  hillside,  having  a  noble  sea 
view  from  the  rear  windows,  and  containing  numerous  apart- 
ments with  canned  columns,  painted  walls  and  other  evidences  of 
taste  and  luxury.  This  was  the  first  building  disentombed,  and 
its  owner  was  found  with  a  key  in  one  hand,  and  a  bag  of  gold  in 
the  other ;  behind  him  a  slave  laden  with  vessels  of  silver — a 
striking  commentary  on  the  insanity  of  the  lust  for  riches.  As 
the  lava  rolls  very  slowly  on,  this  worshipper  of  Mammon  had 
enjoyed  the  same  opportunity  of  escape  with  the  remainder  of  the 
citizens.  No  duty  fastened  him  to  the  spot,  like  the  sentinel  who 
was  found  dead  at  the  gate ;  probably  he  had  carried  forth  most  of 
his  household  gods  before,  and  was  retreating  this  last  time  with 
what  he  loved  as  he  loved  life. 

In  the  cellar  are  ample  wine-jars,  of  course  empty,  but  evi- 
dencing, as  do  many  other  vessels,  the  luxury  of  this  wealthy 
slave-o^vner.  Huddled  up  in  a  stairway,  were  found  seventeen 
bodies,  covered  by  ashes  of  extreme  fineness,  which  must  have 
filled  their  last  moments  with  the  agony  of  suffocation;  for  Pom- 
peii did  not  perish  by  fire,  neither  were  many  of  its  inhabitants 
killed  with  stones ;  but  the  minutest  ashes  rained  down  in  their 
streets,  and  penetrated  their  houses  like  the  atmosphere,  entirely 
destroying  life,  but  exquisitely  preserving  everything  embosomed 
in  its  stifling  embrace.  In  this  mournful  group  was  one  young 
lady  of  exceeding  beauty  of  form,  the  exact  point  of  whose  dress, 
as  well  as  the  shape  of  her  numerous  jewels,  were  stamped  on  this 
ashen  winding-sheet.  Facts  so  impressive  need  no  commentary. 
In  a  bath-room  attached  to  this  elegant  villa,  were  windows  which 
contained  glass  about  six  inches  square,  and  many  vessels  of  that 
material  have  been  brought  to  light  in  Pompeii,  to  the  confusion 
of  those  who  held  it  to  be  a  modern  invention. 

In  other  parts  of  the  city  equally  curious  discoveries  were  made. 
Pill-boxes,  toilet-vessels,  every  kind  of  instrument  of  utility  and 
pleasure,  has  rewarded  the  explorations,  and  made  us  almost  as 
familiar  with  the  domestic  life  of  later  Rome,  with  their  debauched 
luxury  and  their  unblushing  profligacy,  as  with  the  manners  and 
customs  which  we  read  of  in  some  foreign  city.  The  most  singu- 
lar revelation  of  all  was  a  priest  of  Isis,  in  the  temple  of  that 
imported  goddess,  clutching  in  his  knavish  fingers  a  bag  of  gold, 
while  the  sacred  vessels  were  left  behind  as  worthless.  Pompeii 
makes  a  sad  impression  on  a  visitor  from  Naples.  Hardly  afoot- 
fall  is  heard  in  all  its  extent;  the  narrow  streets  with  unroofed 
dwellings  seemed  tomblike,  and  though  but  few  of  the  people  per- 
ished, such  a  horrible  fate  seems  to  haunt  and  to  hover  over  the 
doomed  spot  as  it  did  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

Herculaneura  is  far  less  interesting  than  its  sister-ruin,  because, 

to  sustain  the  modem  village  of  Portici,  most  of  the  excavations 

were  filled  up  after  their  contents  were  i-emoved,  and  only  slight 

I  excavations  are  permitted  at  the  present  time.     Here,  however, 

I  papyri  (that  is,  ancient  manuscripts  upon  this  e.irly  substitute  for 


paper)  were  found  in  great  abundance ;  and  artists  are  still  em- 
ployed in  unrolling  their  charred  masses,  and  giving  to  the  world 
their  historical  and  literary  treasures.  But  I  believe  very  little 
has  yet  been  found  to  reward  the  labor  and  expense,  though  sev- 
eral hundred  different  writings  have  been  thus  recovered  from 
oblivion. 

The  supreme  interest  of  the  "  Museo  Bourbonico,"  a  palace 
which  the  king  has  made  the  mausoleum  of  ancient  and  modern 
art,  is  derived  from  the  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  gatherings. 
Canova  pronounced  the  statue  of  Aristides,  in  this  immense  co." 
lection,  the  finest  in  the  world,  but  I  think  the  Mercury  with  the 
drunken  faun  is  generally  preferred ;  others  will  say  the  Toro 
Farnese.  But  it  is  curious  to  see  with  what  consummate  grace 
everything  was  finished,  even  for  domestic  use  ;  how  exquisite  the 
jeweller's,  and  even  the  blacksmith's  work  of  that  refined  age. 
Every  steelyard  was  gaily  ornamented,  every  weight  was  a  little 
gem — perhaps  a  deer,  a  hound,  or  a  warrior  clad  in  mail.  The 
richest  of  modern  bronzes  could  not  compare  with  the  chased 
braziers,  or  decorated  surgical  instruments  of  these  lovers  of  the 
beautiful.  God  grant  that  when  "in-door  life  shall  be  equally 
illuminated  with  artistic  genius,  it  may  not  be  darkened  and 
doomed  by  that  effeminate  luxury,  which  has  been  its  common 
attendant — nor  that  slimy  sensuality,  which  has  here  found  its 
fit  tomb ! 

Vesuvius  still  frowns  over  the  scene,  still  groans  and  heaves, 
still  vomits  forth  smoke  and  fire.  Notwithstanding  our  vigor,  we 
found  the  ascent  exceedingly  fatiguing,  and  somewhat  funny.  It 
seemed  one  step  forward  and  two  back ;  the  loose  ashes  giving  no 
foothold,  and  falling  backward  as  we  pressed  upon  it.  Ladies 
and  invalids  submit  to  be  carried  up  in  chairs,  but  there  is  no 
danger,  and  not  so  much  effort  as  in  climbing  Mount  Wash- 
ington, in  reaching  the  crater  without  any  help.  When  fairly  - 
landed  at  the  summit,  you  are  often  blinded  with  smoke,  or 
choked  with  sulphur,  as  you  travel  round  the  vast  circumference. 
Six  cones  are  to  be  perceived  inside ;  the  stones  which  you  throw 
in  tell  by  their  long  drawn  sound  of  the  vast  depth  of  the  abyss, 
and  your  cane  thrust  in  at  some  places  easily  takes  fire,  and  the 
soil  is  here  and  there  too  hot  to  be  handled.  Like  other  giants  of 
the  imagination,  it  is  "  distance  that  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view."  To  stand  on  this  summit  of  heaped-up  rubbish,  and  pitch 
pebbles  at  the  old  monster,  and  laugh  over  tumbling  men,  quar- 
relling guides,  frantic  beggars  and  refractory  donkeys,  scatters  all 
your  sentiment,  and  3'ou  think  little  of  the  wonderful  power  work- 
ing before  you,  which  threw  up  a  mountain  in  a  single  night  on 
the  other  side  of  Naples ;  nor  of  the  fearful  destruction  which  it 
rained  down  upon  those  crowded  cities  at  its  base ;  nor  of  the 
stern  sublimity  with  which  it  has  bid  the  ocean  retire  from  these 
lovely  shores  ;  nor  of  the  awful  fate  which  it  may  hold  in  reserve 
for  the  unsuspecting  villages  now  nestling  in  its  warm,  fertile, 
vine-clad  bosom. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Daiit  Monitor.    By  Rev.  John  Allek.    Boston  :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 

A  httle  diamond  volume,  giving  a  portion  of  scripture,  an  anecdote,  and  a 
hymn  for  each  verse  of  the  year.  It  is  prefiiced  by  an  introduction  from  the 
pen  of  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk. 

The  Sos3  of  the  Sires.    Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.  1855.  12mo. 

pp.  23-3. 

Tliis  work  professes  to  give  a  full  history  of  the  rise,  progress  and  destiny  of 
the  American  party,  and  speculates  on  its  influence  upon  the  next  presidential 
election.  Of  course,  ita  subject  will  give  it  a  wide  circulation  just  now.  For 
sale  by  E.  W.  Hinks  &  Co. 

Botany  of  the  Southebs'  States.    By  Professor  Joh.t  Dakbt,  A.  M.    New 

York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    1855     12mo.    pp.612. 

This  valuable  work  consists  of  two  portions,  the  first  treating  of  structural 
and  physiological  botany  and  vegetable  products,  and  the  second,  a  full  de- 
scription of  all  southern  plants.  The  richaess  of  the  southern  flora  affords  an 
ample  field  for  the  researches  of  the  botanist;  and  the  present  admirable 
treatise  must  be  welcomed  with  delight  by  every  student  of  botanical  science. 
For  sale  by  Sanborn,  Carter  &  Bazin. 

First  Lessons  in  Geograpqt.     By  James  MoNTErra.    Illustrated  by  Maps  and 

Engravings.    New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

An  admirable  little  work,  every  line  of  which  is  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the 
earliest  classes  in  the  study  of  Geography.  It  La  published  in  fine  style.  For 
Bale  by  Sanborn,  Carter  &  Bazin. 

SAEBATe  Morning  Readings  in  the  Old  Testament.  Book  of  Leviticus.  By 
Rev.  John  Ccmmixo.  Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  1855.  12mo.  pp.  347. 
The  work  of  an  earnestj  eloquent  and  true  Christian,  treating  of  topics  of  the 

deepest  interest,  and  written  in  a  Btyle  which  commands  and  enchains  the 

attention. 


New 


Appleton  &   Co.    12mo. 


The  Slave  OF  THE  Lamp.    A  Posthiimotis  Noi-sl.    By  "Willl-vm  North. 

York.     H.  Long  &  Brother.     12mo.     pp  437.     1855. 

This  book  will  be  taken  up  with  a  certain  degree  of  curiosity,  from  the  fact 
that  the  author,  an  English  literary  man,  who  came  to  this  country  some  two 
years  ago,  died  by  hia  own  hand.  It  is  a  tale  of  the  intensive  school,  exhibit- 
ing a  good  deal  of  wild,  irregular  power,  and  is  said  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
autobiographical.  It  is  very  unequally  written,  and  probably  reflects  pretty 
faithfully  the  changeful  moods  of  the  author  s  mind.  It  is  quite  as  much  a 
literary  curiosity  as  a  work  of  art.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Grace  Lee.    By  Julia  Kavanagh.     New  York: 

pp  392.    1865. 

The  author  of  ■' Nathalie"  and  "Daisy  Bums,"  could  hardly  produce  an 
unacceptable  volume.  The  story  before  us  is  stamped  with  her  peculiar  grace, 
her  deep  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  her  pure  and  in- 
fluential morality.  Thousands  will  linger  entranced  over  its  pages,  and  cloje 
the  volume  with  regret  that  it  is  ended.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

The  Summer  Land.    By  a  Child  of  the  Sun.    New  Y'ork:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

12mo.     pp.  264. 

"A  true  and  honest  picture  of  life  and  scenery  at  the  South,"  which  this 
book  professes  to  be,  is  a  welcome  gift  not  only  to  the  "  Children  of  the  Sun,-' 
but  to  us  children  of  the  shadow.  The  bookiscrowdedwithincidents  of  travel, 
with  characters  and  customs,  sketched  with  boldness  and  spirit,  and  is  sure  to 
make  its  mark.  It  is  one  of  the  most  readable  books  wo  have  met  with  for  a 
long  time.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

Poems  BY  John  G.  Saxe.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields.    12mo.   pp.192.  1855. 

This  collection  of  poems,  first  published  not  long  since,  has,  without  any 
adventitious  aid  from  systematic  puffing  and  advertising,  already  reached  an 
eighth  edition — a  consolatory  proof  that  literary  taste  is  not  yet  extinct,  and 
that  the  reign  of  tnish  is  not  yet  supreme.  Mr.  Saxe's  humorous  poems  occu- 
py the  greater  part  of  the  volume;  and  these  arc  already  "household  words'' 
in  America.  They  are  not  simply  humorous,  but  witty  and  fanciful,  while 
their  satire  has  that  pleasant  acid  flavor  which  pomologists  so  much  admire. 
" The  Old  Chapel  Bell "  and  "  Girlhood"  are  in  a  dificront  vein,  and  afford 
another  proof  that  j^onuine  humor  is  ever  closely  allied  mth  serious  thought 
and  deep  feeling.  The  author's  complete  mastery  of  the  science  of  versifica- 
tion gives  an  additional  charm  t^his  mirtliful  and  fanciful  ideas. 

Frank  :  or,  The  Philosophy  0/  Trichs  and  Mischiif. 

This  is  No.  5  of  Harper's  deUgbtful  series  of  illustrated  picture  books.  No 
one  writes  better  for  children,  or  with  a  better  purpose,  than  Jacob  Abbott. 
For  sale  by  Buroham  Brothers. 
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LATE    GLEASON^S    PICTORIAL. 
HATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietob. 

FRAJICrS  A.  DURTVAGB,  Assistant  Editob. 

THE   PICTORI.IL. 

"We  desire  to  obtrude  our  private  business  matters  as  little  upon 
the  reader's  attention  as  possible ;  and  yet  wc  arc  anxious  that  the 
knowledge  of  our  success  should  be  shared  by  our  friends.  When 
■\Te  commenced  the  Jscw  Year,  and  the  proprietorship  of  the  Pic- 
torial, ^ve  promised  improvements,  nodical  and  important  ones, 
which  were  at  once  adopted.  The  quality  of  our  paper,  hereto- 
fore defective,  was  greatly  improved — the  rata  material  alone  cost- 
ing us  S250  per  week  more  than  last  year !  But  we  are  entirely 
satisfied  by  the  increased  beauty  thus  imparted  to  the  work,  espe- 
cially in  the  illustrated  part  of  the  paper. 

Other  improvements  have  been  introduced,  in  the  fineness  of 
the  cuts,  variety  of  subjects,  and  number  of  illustrations.  Better 
artists  have  been  employed  than  heretofore,  at  a  greatly  increased 
cost  per  week ;  and  we  were  told  by  some,  who  claimed  long  ex- 
perience, that  the  public  would  not  appreciate  such  expensive 
improvements.  But  these  prophets  were  mistaken  ;  our  subscrip- 
tion list  has  steadily  increased  every  month,  week  and  day,  until 
we  write  this  paragraph  with  a  positive  sense  of  acknowledgement 
due  for  such  kind  and  willing  response  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
"We  shall  continue  the  same  spirit  in  our  efforts,  striving  always 
to  improve  and  better  the  work,  and  thus  to  merit  the  extraordi- 
nary success  which  has  crowned  our  labors. 


Bi-Cestennial  Celebration. — It  will  be  two  hundred  years 
on  the  29th  May,  since  Billerica  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  and  a 
grand  festival  has  been  arranged  to  take  place  on  the  occasion  of 
the  anniversary.  A  procession,  oration  by  Rev.  Jlr.  Eichardson, 
poem  by  Dr.  Daniel  Parker,  and  a  dinner  under  a  mammoth  tent, 
will  form  parts  of  the  entertainment.  A  large  and  agreeable 
gathering  may  be  anticipated,  and  it  is  expected  that  all  natives, 
those  who  have  resided  in  the  tomi,  and  in  fact,  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  the  old  town,  will  be  present  to  participate.  Chelms- 
ford was  incorporated  the  same  day,  but  as  no  celebration  is  con- 
templated there,  many  of  the  inhabitants  and  others  connected 
with  that  town  and  Lowell  (which  was  formerly  a  part  of  Chelms- 
ford), will  join  in  a  union  celebration  at  Billerica. 


Uncle  Sam. — The  old  fellow  is  a  peace-loving  creature ;  when 
smitten  upon  one  cheek,  he  turns  the  other  also.  Vide  the  reiter- 
ated Spanish  outrages  by  the  authorities  of  Cuba,  who  think  it  a 
matter  of  course  to  biaze  away  at  every  hull  bearing  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  Getting  a  little  weak  and  old,  is  Uncle  Sam.  "Where's 
Young  America  1 


The  Olite  Branch. — Mr.  E.  A.  Norris,  the  proprietor  of 
this  old  established  journal,  follows  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
lamented  father  in  his  conduct  of  the  paper.  It  is  well  filled  with 
excellent  original  matter,  and  fully  sustains  its  reputation. 


Eeligion. — Religion  should  be  the  garment  worn  nest  to  the 
heart — too  many  people  make  a  cloak  of  it. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  About  forty  new  buildings  are  going  up  in  Charlestown, 
and  the  flats  in  Mystic  River  are  being  filled  up. 

The  Homceopathists  lately  celebrated  the  one  hundredth 

anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  their  founder.     A  new  idea. 

A  house  built  of  mud  and  cobble  stones,  in  Brookline, 

came  down  the  other  day  through  the  effects  of  frost  and  wind. 

....  There  has  been  quite  a  row  in  Utah  Territory  between 
the  United  States  soldiers  and  the  Latter  Day  Saints. 

....  It  is  said  that  Captain  James  Turner  proposes  to  eulogize 
the  late  William  Poole,  in  this  city. 

The  profits  of  the  fisheries  in  Taunton  River  are  said  to 

be  S10,000  per  annum — the  net  profits. 

....  The  legislature  have  authorized  a  railroad  in  Broadway, 
New  York.     Some  folks  will  rail  at  the  rail. 

Pinto,  executed  at  Havana,  is  said  to  have  had  proofs  of 

Concha's  own  treason  against  his  government. 

....   Geo.  W.  Cass,  a  nephew  of  Gen.  Cass,  succeeds  Alvin 
Adams,  resigned,  as  president  of  the  Adams  Express  Co. 

A  new  Scriptural  opera,  called  Samson,  is   about  to  be 

performed  in  Paris.     It  is  by  Duprez. 

The  French  minister  of  state  will  forbid  Rachel's  (the 

actress)  visit  to  this  country — till  after  the  Exhibition. 

....  The  Parisian  cooks  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  serving 
up  deceased  nags  in  ragouts.     They  are  half  horse. 

....  English  fillibustering  and  enlisting  recruits  in  our  cities 
has  been  put  a  stop  to. 

Mario's  real  name  is  the  Count  of  Candia — which  perhaps 

accounts  for  the  sweetness  of  his  voice. 

A  mania  for  buying  a  commission  in  the  army  is  called 

by  Punch  an  epauletic  fit.     Horrible  ! 

Private  theatricals  on  a  splendid  scMe  are  the   rage  in 

New  York  now.    New  York  is  a  great  place  for  everything. 

....  Tragedies,  ten  acts  long,  are  to  be  played  in  Paris.     In 
China,  a  play  lasts  three  or  four  days. 

A  critic  in  New  York  has  been  denying  the  merit  of  For- 
rest— ^while  he  was  drawing  crowded  houses. 


iVEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

An  American  might  be  defined  by  naturalists  as  an  animal  who 
lives  upon  vegetable,  farinaceous  and  animal  food — and  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals.  His  daily  and  weekly  journals  are  as  indis- 
pensable to  him  as  his  daily  bread  and  bis  Sunday  dinner.  If  he 
misses  his  paper,  he  is  a  lost  man.  Deprive  him  of  his  mental 
pabulum  for  a  few  days,  and  he  becomes  lank  and  melancholy, 
like  that  lion  the  old  settlers  of  Plymouth  saw,  which,  having  lost 
his  jackal,  "  had  become  so  poore  "  as  to  excite  their  pity.  Wlicn 
he  is  restored  to  his  paper,  he  fastens  on  it  with  the  voracity  of  a 
famished  wolf.  The  church,  school  and  printing  ofiice  spring  up 
simultaneously  in  every  new  settlement — the  Holy  Alliance  of 
clergj'raan,  schoolmaster  and  editor  being  everywhere  recognized 
as  essential  to  the  onward  march  of  civilization.  We  never  t;ike  up 
one  of  the  little  frontier  papers,  printed  haply  on  wrapping-paper, 
with  worn  out  type,  without  a  feeling  of  kindly  respect.  Such 
papers  increase  in  size  and  style  with  the  enlargement  of  the  set- 
tlements they  illuminate,  and  the  newspaper  of  any  locality  is  a 
sure  measure  of  its  prosperity.  How  many  thousands  of  ardent 
minds  are  engaged  in  this  labor  of  enlightenment — not  thankless, 
though  often  ill  paid.  These  "Bugles  of  Liberty,"  and  "Pine 
Knots  of  Freedom,"  and  "  Clarions,"  and  "  Heralds,"  and  "  Bea- 
cons," on  the  verge  of  civilization,  if  they  bring  not  wealth  to 
their  projectors  and  conductors,  yet  yield  a  retuni  of  fair  fame 
and  honor. 

If  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  to  spring  up 
where  only  one  grew  before,  desen'cs  well  of  his  country,  what 
reward  should  be  his  who  starts  a  newspaper  for  the  first  time  in 
a  howling  wilderness  ?  A  free  press  in  the  van  of  civilization  is 
of  more  account  than  an  "army  with  banners."  A  family  group, 
"gathered  round  a  blazing  fire  of  hickory  or  anthracite,  upon  a 
winter  evening,  is  a  pleasing  picture.  But  with  all  the  appliances 
for  comfort,  what  is  this  fireside  -vrithout  a  paper,  not  only  to 
while  away  the  tedium  of  a  long  winter  evening,  but  to  aid  in  the 
great  business  of  family  instruction  and  mental  improvement? 
Books  are  good,  and  books  do  much,  but  they  cannot  accom- 
plish everything.  They  deal  more  with  the  past  than  the  present, 
and  that  training  is  of  little  value  which  does  not  embrace  the 
everyday  affairs  of  the  world  going  on  around  us.  A  newspaper 
is  the  contemporary  history  of  the  world  we  live  in.  Its  great- 
ness and  its  littleness,  its  gaieties  and  its  gravities,  its  sins  and 
sorrows,  its  occupations  and  amusements,  its  waniings  and  its 
hopes  are  there  spread  out  before  us.  Gathering  within  its  ample 
pages  the  treasures  of  the  east  and  west,  the  north  and  south,  as 
fast  as  the  united  agencies  of  wind,  steam  and  electricity  can 
bring  them  to  a  focus,  it  affords  the  very  material  wherewith  to 
form  practical  men  and  women  of  the  growing  generation. 

No  man  can  be  uninformed  who  takes  and  reads  a  well-con- 
ducted weekly  paper.  The  children  of  such  a  man  will  not  be 
found  hankering  after  frivolous  and  vicious  amusements.  The 
domestic  cat  in  such  a  family  will  never  be  found  abbreviated  of 
her  caudal  appendage,  or  scouring  wildly  through  the  kitchen 
with  a  pyrotechnic  apparatus  affixed  to  that  useful  member. 
Peace  takes  up  her  abode  on  the  hearthstone  of  the  man  who  takes 
a  paper — not  from  a  neighbor's  doorstep — ^but  one  who  fairly 
*'  faces  the  music,"  pays  his  subscription  like  a  man,  and  enjoys 
the  advantages  of  his  weekly  sheet,  because  he  is  fairly  entitled 
to  them. 

Smart  People. — As  an  illustration  of  the  stupid  devotion  to 
forms  which  has  been  so  disastrous  to  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  it 
was  stated  in  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  in  relation 
to  the  array,  that  an  officer  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Bosphoras 
sick,  and  was  taken  to  a  hotel  instead  of  the  hospital  on  account 
of  his  extreme  prostration,  was  placed  under  arrest  by  military 
authority  only  two  hours  before  his  death,  because  he  had  not 
reported  himself  and  complied  with  the  requisite  forms  ! 


Steaighten  up  !  The  tallest  tet  ! — There  are  seven  per- 
sons in  the  boot  and  shoe  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Holmes  & 
Noyes,  Georgeto\vn,  Mass.,  whose  aggregate  height  is  forty-three 
feet  one  and  one-fourth  inch.  Their  average  height  is  six  feet 
one  and  six-sevenths  inch.  The  shortest  being  six  feet  and  the 
tallest  six  feet  and  seven  inches. 


A  BAD  Beginning. — Cerito  is  now  one  of  the  finest  dancers 
on  the  European  stage.  But  her  Sr;t  dancing  master  said  thus 
of  her:  "  She  is  an  incorrigible  child,  who  will  never  learn  to 
put  one  foot  before  the  other  according  to  the  true  principles  of 
choregraphy,  and  who  will  never  lift  the  end  of  her  great  toe  in 
a  fine  horizontal  line  with  her  little  nose." 


Improved  Faint  Mill. — We  are  satisfied  that  the  advertise- 
ment of  Ml".  Brainard,  in  another  column,  refers  to  the  only  im- 
provement which  has  been  made  in  this  important  piece  of  ma- 
chinery for  a  series  of  years.  We  respectfully  call  the  attention 
of  interested  parties  to  the  same. 


The  Feench. — Montesquieu  says  :  "  The  French  will  always 
perform  light  actions  seriously,  and  serious  actions  lightjy."  A 
French  cook  compounds  a  soup  with  the  utmost  gravity,  and  a 
French  soldier  mounts  a  breach  with  a  laugh  upon  his  lips. 


"William  Tell." — Rossini's  greatest  work,  the  opera  of 
William  Tell,  has  been  produced  at  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Music  in  the  most  successful  manner. 


HERRING'S  PATENT  CTIA3IP10IV  SAFE. 

Tills  safe,  manufactured  by  Silas  C.  Herring,  Nos.  135,  137 
and  139  Water  Street,  New  York,  enjoys  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion. At  the  Crystal  Palace  exhibition,  New  York,  it  excited 
universal  attention,  and  received  a  prize  medal.  While  at  the 
World's  Fair,  London,  the  prize  medal  was  awarded  to  it,  and  it 
was  an  object  of  general  curiosit}'  and  admiration.  It  is  confi- 
dently put  forth  by  the  manufacturers  as  the  "  Prize  Safe  of  tho 
World,"  being  not  only  fire-proof  but  burglar-proof,  the  lock  de- 
fying "  cracksmen  "  and  gunpowder.  In  London,  the  proprietor 
placed  SI  000  in  the  safe,  as  a  prize  to  any  one  who  would  open 
the  safe  with  or  without  keys,  but  it  defied  the  eff"orts  of  the  most 
ingenious  locksmiths  to  open  it,  and  the  gold  remained  untouch- 
ed. For  its  complete  resistance  to  the  action  of  fire,  we  might 
cite  rhe  burning  of  the  Tribune  Building,  New  York,  the  great 
fire  of  New  Orleans  in  1849,  California  fires  of  1850,  and  numer- 
ous others,  in  the  midst  of  which  this  safe  stood  the  ordeal  and 
preserved  its  contents  unscathed.  We  have  one  of  these  safes  in 
our  office  ;  it  is  an  elegant  piece  of  workmanship,  and  we  have 
the  completest  confidence  in  its  efficacy. 


Equal  this  who  can! — We  commenced  out  Dollar  Monthly 
Magazine  on  the  first  of  Januar}',  and  knowing,  from  the  extraor- 
dinar}'  low  price  of  yearly  subscriptions,  that  it  must  become 
popular,  we  printed  of  the  first  number,  10,000.  A  second  edition 
of  10,000  was  also  exhausted  in  a  week,  and  a  tkird  one,  of  the 
same  number,  was  required  before  the  first  of  February.  Four 
months  have  transpired  since  we  commenced  this  Magazine,  and 
the  edition  has  reached  58,000 !  This  is  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  publication  in  this  country.  See  imprint  in  advertising 
columns. 

4    .^-^.   » 

PoETEAiT  OF  Mrs.  E.  H.  Cobe. — The  brothers  Cobb,  litho- 
graphers, have  just  issued  an  admirable  portrait  of  this  lady, 
their  mother,  in  the  same  style  of  excellence  as  that  of  their 
father,  the  eminent  Universalist  divine,  noticed  in  our  last  num- 
ber. Mrs.  Cobb  is  well  known  as  an  active  and  practical  philan- 
thropist, and  the  present  likeness  will  be  a  welcome  gift  to  the 
large  circle  of  her  friends. 


"  The  Rag  Bag." — This  is  the  title  of  a  book  in  press  by  N. 
P.  Willis.  We  really  must  protest  against  his  showing  such  bad 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  titles.  It  is  an  affectation  un- 
worthy of  his  usual  good  taste. 

MARRIAQES. 

In  this  city,  ty  Rev.  Mr.  Randall.  Mr.  Francis  T.  'Willis,  of  Calcntta,  to 
MisB  Mary  E.  Mower,  of  Boston;  "by  Rev.  Dr.  Stow.  Mr.  James  L.  Miller  to 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Smyth;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Howe,  George  E.  RouDdv.  Eiq.,  of  New 
York,  to  Miss  Caroline  A.  Glover;  bv  Rev.  Mr.  EdmundP.Mr.  Thomas  Wilson, 
of  Norfolk,  Va..  to  Mi.'^s  Abigail  Walker;  by  Rev.  31r.  Skinner,  Mr.  William  H. 
Hanley  to  Mrs.  Marj-  E.  Hull;  by  Rev. 'Mr.  Cilley,  Mr.  John  A.  Allen  to  Misa 
Joanna  Ruhn. — At  Charlestown,'by  Rev.  Mr.  ElRs,  Mr.  Plummer  H  Cheiley 
to  Miss  Fannie  E.  Plumstead. — At  Roxbur^'.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Putnam,  Mr.  Calvin 
B.  Faunce  to  Miss  Catharine  H.  Codman. — At  Cambridge,  by  R*t.  Dr.  Pr>or, 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Bancroft,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Maria  B.  Kason. — At  West  Cam- 
bridge, by  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Otis  Greene,  of  Boston.  toMrs.  AnnaM.  Bliike. 
—At  West  Newton,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Hutcbio-eon  to  Mi-^^s 
Susan  B.  Felch,  both  of  Natick.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carlton,  Mr.David  I. 
Stickney  to  Miss  Susan  Ann  Huntress. — At  MelroiM;,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
George  A.  Bacon  to  Miss  Eliza  Ann  Lynde. —  At  Lexington,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sta- 
ples, Mr.  George  Tuttle  to  Miss  Sarah  E  Muzzy. — At  Newburyport.  by  Rev. 
flir.  Pike,  Mr.  Nathan  C.  Huse  to  Miss  Amanda  W.  Shorey.— At  New  Bedford, 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Lorenzo  J.  Sears  to  Miss  Ellen  B.  Peekham.— At 
Staunton,  Kent  county.  Pa.,  Sept.  12th,  186i,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Owen,  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Evans,  late  of  CaJilornia,  to  Miss  Caroline  Amanda,  dnughtcr  of  the  late 
Mr.  McCau  Raisin.— At  Wobum,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Masteia,  Mr.  Wm.  Barron,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  Miss  Sarah  A,  Reed,  of  Woborn. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city.  Widow  Caroline  Blaney,  83;  Mrs.  Lydia  C.  Chamberlain,  30; 
Mrs.  Jane  Bishop,  45;  Mrs,  Hannah,  widow  of  the  late  Major  Joseph  Stodder, 
84;  Mrs.  Matilda  Ses-Mons,  52;  Miss  Abby  Northey  Morland.  of  Andover,  19; 
Mr.  George  Gibson,  55 — At  Charlestown,  Mr."  Absalom  Rand.  71;  Miss 
Martha  Ann  Sanders,  of  Epsom,  N.  H.,  21. — At  Rosbur>\  Mrs.  Emeline  W,. 
wife  of  William  D.  Cook,  Esq.,  36.— At  Cambridge.  Mr." John  Dallinper.  70; 
Mr- William  Haley,  51.—At  Dorchester,  Mr.  John  Tolman.  62.— At  Mitlden, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  B  aney,  83— At  Medford,  Mrs.  Mary  Abby  Aiel,  '26.— At  Brook- 
line,  Mr.  Daniel  Sharp  Sanderson,  27. — At  Taunton.  Mrs.  Mary,  wife  of  Wil- 
liam Sekell,  Esq.,  5G.— At  Pljmouth,  Schuyler  Sampson.  Esq.,  President  of 
the  Old  Colony  Bank,  58. — At  Lawrence,  Mr.  Rufus  Ladd,  printer,  21.- At 
West  Newbury,  Widow  Elizabeth  Pearson,  74. — At  Greenfield,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Cavanagh,  70.— At  South  Scitnate,  Mrs.  Sally  Tolman,  73— At  Worcej-ter, 
Mrs.  Eliza,  wife  of  Dr.  George  Leonard.  61;  Capt.  George  Walker,  S2;  Mr. 
George  H.  Mower.  51;  Mr.  William  Bliss,  80.— At  Fall  River.  Mr.  Richard 
Mitchell,  62— At  New  Bedford.  Mr.  Letlice  Weston.  SO.— At  South  Foster, 
Mrs.  Eunice  Chadboume,  formerly  of  Newburyport,  87. — At  Tiverton,  K.  I,. 
Cyrus  Alden,  Efq.,  70. — At  Fryeb'urg,  Me.,  Capt.  William  Evans,  a  soldier  of 
the  Revolution,  90. — At  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Mr.  Joseph  Cooke,  87;  same  day, 
Mrs.  Anna  Bronson,  his  wife  84. — At  Cnatine,  Me.,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  I.,  widow 
of  the  late  Hon  Nathan  Read,  of  Belfast. — At  New  York,  Isaac  Newton,  Esq., 
formerly  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  63. 


Poor  Rates. — Money  given  without  charity,   and  received 
without  gratitude. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 
DRAWOe-ROOM   COMPAlNIOiV. 

[LATE    GIiEASON»S    PICTORIAL.] 

This  paper  presents,  in  Ihc  most  elegant  and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary 
melange  of  notable  events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  best  American  authors,  and  the  cre.im  of 
the  domestic  and  foreign  news;  the  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor. 
Each  p.iper  is  beautifully  iUustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by 
eminent  artists,  of  notable  ohjt-cts,  current  events  in  all  part';  of  the  world,  and. 
of  men  and  ni.anners.  altogether  making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  coun- 
try. Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of  all 
buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principiil 
ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurat« 
portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS:— INT ARIABLT  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year 88  00 

4  eabscribera,  "       "    10  00 

10  '■  "       "    20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  la^t  rate,  stall  receive  the 
seveiiCtejilh  copy  gratis. 

*»*  One  copy  of  Tfte  Flag  op  our  Ukiox,  and  one  copy  of  Balloc's  Picro- 
EtAL,  together,  84  per  nnnum. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by  M.  JI.  BALLOtJ, 

CoRXEB  OF  TREWoKT  AND  BroMFIELD  STREETS,  BOSTOX. 

Wholesale  Agents-— S.  French,  121  Nassau  Street.  New  York;  A.  Winch, 
116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia ;  Henry  Taylor.  Ill  Baltimore  Strw  t.  Balti- 
more; A.  C.  Bagley,  corntr  of  4th  and  Sycamore  Streets,  Cincinnati;  J,  A. 
Roys,  43  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward,  comer  of  4th  and  Clies- 
nut  Streets,  St.  Louis;  Mellcn  &  Co.  7o  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  Illinois. 
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JOHN  GODFREY  SAXE» 

THE  COMIC  POET  AND  LECTURER. 

No  one  who  has  ever  seen  the  orijiinal  of  the 
accompanying  engravinj^,  wilt  fail  to  pro- 
nounce this  an  admirable  likeness.  It  was 
drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial  by  Mr.  Bar- 
ry, and  reminds  us,  in  felicity  of  expression,  of 
Stuart's  heads.  John  Godfrey  Saxe  is  a  na- 
tive of  Vermont,  and  was  born  at  Highgate, 
Franklin  County,  June  2,  1816.  His  yotith 
was  passed  in  agricultural  avocations,  until, 
in  1833,  ho  made  up  his  mind  to  "lay  down 
the  shovel  and  the  hoe,"  and  qualify  himself 
for  one  of  the  learned  professions.  After  fit- 
ting himself  in  the  grammar  school  of  St. 
Albans,  he  entered  Stiddiebury  College,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  scholarship, 
and  whence  he  graduated  in  1839.  After  read- 
ing law  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  St.  Albans, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  latter  place, 
in  1843,  and  speedily  acquired  an  honorable 
legal  reputation  and  plenty  of  practice.  The 
miseries  of  his  "Briefless  Barrister"  were 
not  suggested  by  experience.  His  dalliance 
with  the  muses  was  deferred  until  he  had  es- 
tablished a  position.  A  fvw  years  ago,  Mr. 
Saxe  assumed  the  post  of  editor  of  the  Bur- 
lington Sentinel,  one  of  the  oldest  papers  in 
Vermont,  which  he  conducted  with  great  abil- 
ity for  several  years.  Though  still,  we  believe, 
a  contributor  to  this  paper,  he  has  relinquish- 
ed the  charge  of  it,  and  disposed  of  his  pecu- 
niary interest  in  it.  Mr.  Saxe  has  tilled  the 
office  of  St.tte's  attorney,  and  is  now  inspector 
of  customs  at  Burlington.  Latterly,  he  has  en- 
tered the  field  as  a  lecturer,  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  the  most  brilliant  success  has  at- 
tended him  in  this  career.  In  a  range  of 
country  reaching  from  Portland  to  St.  Louis, 
wherever  he  has  lectured,  he  has  attracted 
brilliant  and  overflowing  audiences,  and  the 
announcement  of  his  name  is  what  theatrical 
managers  call  a  "  sure  card."  During  the 
past  winter,  Mr.  Saxe  lectured  no  fewer  than 
ninety  times,  no  American  lecturer  enjoying 
a  greater  or  wider  popularity.  As  a  poet, 
Mr.  Saxe  will  hereafter  be  known  by  his  com- 
ic effusions,  though  his  serious  efforts  are  very 
graceful  and  elegant.  Next  to  Holmes  he  is 
the  most  successful  comic  poet  this  country 
has  ever  proiluced.  He  resembles  Holmes  in 
the  high  and  brilliant  finish  of  his  verses,  but 
he  has  one  advantage  over  Holmes  in  his  fac- 
ulty of  punning.  Saxe's.  puns  have  a  sort  of  impromptu,  air — 
they  fall  naturally  into  the  current  of  his  verse — his  train  of 
thought  or  course  of  narrative  never  being  diverted  for  the  sake 
of  embracing  the  pun.  Dr.  Johnson  could  never  have  read  one 
of  Saxe's  punning  poems  without  a  relaxation  of  the  hrow,  nor 
do  we  think,  if  he  were  alive,  that  he  would  have  considered  his 
pocket-book  unsafe  in  Mr.  Saxe's  company — notwithstanding  he 
classed  punsters  and  pickpockets  in  the  same  category.  The 
"  Briefless  Barrister  "  and  the  "  Cold  Water  Man,"  are  felicitous 
specimens  of  his  punning  facility.  The  former  of  these  poems 
was  the  first  he  ever  published.  It  had  a  great  run,  and  every 
now  and  then  it  is  revived  and  goes  the  rounds  over  again. 
Among  the  longer  poems  of  our  author  arc  "  Progress,"  the 
"  Times,"  and  the  "  Money  King."  The  latter  has  not  yet  been 
published,  as  it  forms  part  of  the  lecturer's  stock  in  trade.  These 
are  satirical  poems — but  in  Mr.  Saxe's  hands  satire  accomplishes, 
what  it  seldom  performs,  a  good  work.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  Mr.  Saxe  never  indulges  in  personality — he  has  no  private 
malice  to  gratify — and  though  he  is  intolerant  of  folly  and  vice, 
he  does  not  war  against  individual  offendei's.  His  native  genial- 
ity saves  him  from  comrtiitting  the  ordinary  mistakes  of  satirists. 
Among  his  minor  pieces,  the  "  Khyme  of  the  Rail,"  is  a  great 


other  celebrities  of  that  brilliant  coterie.  We 
have  elsewhere  briefly  noticed  the  new  editioQ 
of  his  poems,  published  by  Ticknor  &  Co. 


JOHN    GODFREY    SaXE. 


From  a  Photogkaph  by  Masurt  &  Silsbee. 


favorite  both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Kaiekerl^ocker  ]\Ia;;azine.  It  is  a  very  good  speci- 
men of  his  style — light*  playful,  humorous  and  witty,  with  the 
measure  nicely  balanced  atid  adjusted  to  the  subject.  The 
"Proud  Miss  McBride"  is  a  long  poem,  irresistibly  laughable, 
and  full  of  home  thrusts  at  the  prejudices  and  follies  and  preten- 
sions of  the  pseudo-aristocrats  of  our  "  fierce  democracie."  Mr. 
Saxe  seems  never  to  write  except  when  in  the  vein.  There  is  no 
"  spinning-out  "  in  his  compositions.  Terseness  is  quite  as  much 
a  feature  in  his  verse  as  any  other  quality.  Nor  does  he  ever 
mix  fun  and  sentiment  together.  He  begins  by  putting  you  in 
good  humor,  and  keeps  you  laughing  till  the  end  of  his  narrative. 
We  never  knew  a  man  who,  personally,  less  disappointed  the 
ideas  formed  by  reading  his  verses  than  Mr.  Saxe.  His  face  is 
genial  and  sunny,  one  overflowing  with  humor,  and  yet  bearing 
the  impress  of  high  intellectuality.  In  person  he  is  tall  and  ath- 
letic, standing  over  six  feet  in  his  stockings.  A  man  of  the 
world  before  he  became  a  man  of  letters,  his  address  is  frank  and 
easy ;  he  has  great  conversational  powers  and  tells  a  story  in- 
imitably. He  is  just  such  a  man  as  Christopher  North  would 
have  welcomed  to  his  heart  of  hearts — just  the  man  to  have  fig- 
ured in  the  Noctes  with  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  O'Doherty,  and  the 


LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY. 

The  picture  given  below,  drawn  and 
engraved  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  affords 
an  excellent  general  view  of  the  city  of  Lex- 
ington. It  is  situated  on  the  Town  Fork  of 
the  Elkhom  River,  was  formerly  the  capital 
of  Kentucky,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  hand- 
somest cities  in  the  State.  It  occupies  a 
space  of  two  miles,  and  is  laid  out  in  the  rec- 
tangular style,  the  streets  being  very  broad  and 
mostly  paved.  The  main  street  is  a  mile  and 
a  half  long,  eighty  feet  broad,  and  is  noted  for 
the  elegance  of  its  buildings.  The  quiet  and 
apparent  opulence  of  Lexington  never  fail  to 
impress  a  visitor  most  agreeably.  Numerous 
churches  and  public  buildings,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate residences,  are  distinguished  by  the  ele- 
gance and  appropriateness  of  their  architec- 
ture. Transylvania  University,  now  iu  the 
hands  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
was  established  here  by  the  legislature  in 
1798.  The  Lunatic  Asylum  is  a  noble  insti- 
tution. The  buildings  are  large  and  commo- 
dious, and  the  grounds  appertaining  to  them 
embrace  thirty  acres.  The  name  of  Lexing- 
ton was  given  to  the  spot  on  which  the  city 
stands,  by  a  party  of  hunters,  who,  encamp- 
ing there  in  1775,  heard  of  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  and  thus  baptized  their 
camp  in  honor  of  the  first  glorious  blow 
struck  for  the  cause  of  independence.  It  was 
first  incorporated  by  Virginia  in  1782,  and 
received  the  city  charter  from  the  legislature 
of  Kentucky  in  1831.  About  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Lexington  is  a  spot  to  which  many 
an  American  pilgrim  turns  his  footsteps — 
Ashland,  the  estate  of  Henry  Clay,  the  great 
American  statesman.  The  house  is  large  and 
commodious,  and  the  farm  comprises  about 
five  hundred  acres  of  the  best  land  in  Ken- 
tucky. Lexington  is  a  place  which  no  trav- 
eller in  Kentucky  fails  to  visit,  and  which  no 
one  regrets  having  sojourned  in.  Its  origin, 
its  institutions,  its  natural  and  artificial  beau- 
ties, the  intelligence,  frankness  and  hospitality 
of  its  people,  produce  the  most  favorable  im- 
pression on  the  stranger.  The  towns-people 
are  fond  of  mentioning  an  event  which  is  by 
no  means  unimportant  or  uninteresting  in 
this  age  of  steam.  In  1798,  nine  years  before  Fulton's  success- 
ful demonstration  of  the  practicability  of  steam  navigation,  a 
Mr.  West,  of  Lexington,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  built  a  little 
model  steamboat  upon  a  plan  of  his  own,  and  launched  it  upon 
the  To^vn  Fork  of  the  Elkhom  River,  which  had  been  dammed 
up  for  the  purpose  of  affording  him  an  opportunity  of  testing  his 
contrivance.  The  existence  of  the  miniature  steamboat  had 
been  bruited  about,  and  several  hundreds  of  persons  were  as- 
sembled on  the  spot  to  witness  the  operation  of  the  new  mechan- 
ic wonder.  Contrary  to  the  general  expectation,  it  was  success- 
ful ;  and  the  little  craft  darted  through  the  water  with  astonishing 
velocity.  This,  many  persons  believe,  was  the  first  successful 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  steam  as  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  navigation.  Portions  of  Mr.  West's  model  engine  are  care- 
fully preserved  in  Transylvania  University.  We  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  any  minute  description  of  this  machine,  and 
know  not  whether  it  was  driven  by  wheels  like  Fulton's,  or  by 
paddles  and  oars  like  Fitch's.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
boat  would  have  been  practically  successful  on  a  large  scale,  but 
at  any  rate  the  contrivance  was  ingenious  and  showed  great  in- 
ventive talent.  We  know  not  what  ever  became  of  the  inventor, 
history  being  silent  in  relation  to  him. 


VLiiW    uf   LEXLNLiTU.S,    KilM'UCKV. 
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PUBLIC   LANDING,   CINCINNATI. 


THE  HOME  OF  FIiORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  a  young 
Englishwoman  of  high  birth,  bred  up  amidst  all  the  comforts  and 
elegancies  of  the  most  refined  society  of  Europe,  and  yet  volun- 
tarily forsating  all  these,  abandoning  home  with  all  its  endear- 
ments, fashion  with  all  its  splendors,  to  brave  the  cold  and  pesti- 
lence in  the  Crimea,  and  attend  to  her  sick,  and  wounded  coun- 
trymen in  the  East.  The  example  of  such  a  Christian  heroine  is 
priceless,  and  the  brightness  of  her  virtues  endears  every  spot 
with  which  hor  name  is  associated.  We  have  therefore  supposed 
that  a  picture  of  her  home  would  have  the  same  attractiveness  for 
others  that  it  presented  to  ourselves.  The  accompanying  view  of 
liea  Hurst,  Derbyshire,  the  home  of  Miss  Nightingale,  derives 
additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  original  was  drawn  in 
water  colors  by  a  sister  of  the  heroine,  the  valuable  painting  being 
kindly  loaned  to  us  by  a  gentleman  of  this  city  for  the  purpose  of 
being  engraved  for  our  Pictorial.  Dr.  Spencer,  after  describing 
the  surrounding  localities,  the  "streamlit  vale  of  Holloway  and 
the  wooded  slope  of  Lea,"  says  :  "  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this 
scene,  and  adding  much  to  its  romantic  interest,  is  a  verdant  knoll, 
or  rather  platform,  occupied  by  an  old  English  mansion,  with  its 
terraces  and  lawns,  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  by  a  lofty, 
eragged  and  wooded  upland,  almost  worthy  the  name  of  a  moun- 
tain, the  gi'ay  hamlet  of  Holloway — or  as  the  natives  call  it,  Ho'- 
way — scattered  not  ungracefully  on  its  side,  and  cro^vning  its 
summit.  The  gleaming  and  arrowy  Derwent,  the  Cromford 
Canal,  and  the  Ambergate  and  Buxton  Railway,  form  far-winding 
and  almost  parallel  lines  below  to  the  south  and  west;  and,  wheth- 
er freshened  by  the  spring-tide  green,  flushed  with  the  bloom  of 
summer,  or  the  still  mellower  tints  of  autumn,  or  sparkling  in  an 
unsullied  mantle  of  hoar-frost,  as  I  have  often  seen  it  on  a  bright 
winter's  day,  it  is  a  prospect  that, 
once  photographed  on  the  soul,  might, 
without  a  single  historical  associa- 
tion, remain  'a  joy  forever.*  In  the 
whole  of  the  lovely  view,  never 
seemed  a  spot  more  fair  or  attract- 
ive than  the  old  and  many-gabled 
rural  seat  of  Lea  Hurst,  on  that 
central  knoll,  henceforth  classic  for- 
ever— the  English  home  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  whose  name,  like  Grace 
Darling's,  now  quickens  the  beat  of 
millions  of  hearts.  Some  people  are 
bom  with  a  genius  for  nursing  and 
solacing,  as  much  as  others  are  with 
a  genius  for  music  or  dancing,  or 
poetry ;  and  IVIiss  Nightingale  may 
be  regarded  as  the  archetype  of  her 
order.  Her  spirit  first  showed  itself 
in  an  interest  for  the  sick  poor  in  the 
hamlets  around  Lea  Hurst,  but  at 
length  found  a  sphere  requiring  more 
attention  and  energy  in  continental 
hospitals,  and  afterwards  in  London, 
where  she  took  the  office  of  matron 
to  a  retreat  for  decayed  gentlewomen. 
And  now  she  is  gone  to  tend  and  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  the  sufferers  by 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  quiet  pastoral  retire- 
ment of  this  vale  of  Holloway,  with 
its  fireside  meniories  and  its  rural 
delights !  They  who  love  not  war 
must  still  sorrow  deeply  over  the  fate 
of  its  victims ;  and  to  such,  even 
now,  amid  all  the  din  of  arms,  the 
beautiful  and  beneficent  name  of 
Florence  Nightingale  cometh  sweetly 
as  'flute  notes  in  a  storm.'  And  in 
after  ages,  when  humanity  mourns — 
as  mourn  it  will — over  the  blotches 
Eind  scars  which  battle  and  fire  shall 
have  left  on  the  face  of  this  else  fair 
world,  like  a  stream  of  sunlight 
through   the   cloud   with  which   the 


present  strife  will  shade  the  historic  page  of  civilization,  will  shine 
down  upon  it,  brighter  and  brighter,  the  memory  of  the  heroic 
maiden  of  Lea  Hurst,  till  all  nations  shall  have  learnt  to  '  do 
justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  before  God,'  and  covetons- 
ness,  war  and  tyranny  shall  be  no  more."  Miss  Nightingale  is 
about  thirty-two  years  old,  and  her  father,  William  Shore  Night- 
ingale, the  representative  of  an  honorable  family,  is  the  possessor 
of  large  estates  in  Derbyshire  and  Hampshire.  She  and  her  sis- 
ter, there  being  no  son,  are  co-heiresses  of  his  immense  possessions. 
Miss  Nightingale  received  a  finished  education,  and  is  well  versed 
in  the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  as  well  as  in  mathematics, 
science  and  art.  She  has  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  the 
East,  and  when  in  Egypt,  ascended  the  Nile  to  the  farthest  cata- 
ract. A  late  English  paper  says  of  her :  *'  From  her  infancy  she 
had  a  yearning  aff"ection  for  her  kind — a  sympathy  with  the  weak, 
the  oppressed,  the  destitute,  the  suffering,  and  the  desolate.  The 
schools  and  the  poor  around  Lea  Hurst  and  Embley  first  saw  and 
felt  her  as  a  visitor,  teacher,  consoler,  expounder.  Then  she  fre- 
quented and  studied  the  schools,  hospitals  and  reformatory  insti- 
tutions of  London,  Edinburg  and  the  continent.  Three  years 
ago,  when  all  Europe  had  a  holiday  on  and  after  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition, when  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  lakes  of  Switzerland, 
and  all  the  bright  spots  of  the  continent  were  filled  with  parties 
of  pleasure,  lliss  Nightingale  was  within  the  walls  of  one  of  the 
German  houses  or  hospitals  for  the  care  and  reformation  of  the 
lost  and  infirm.  For  three  long  months  she  was  in  daily  and 
nightly  attendance,  accumulating  experience  in  all  the  duties  and 
labors  of  female  ministration.  She  then  returned  to  be  once 
more  the  delight  of  her  own  happy  home.  But  the  strong  ten- 
dency of  her  mind  to  look  beyond  its  own  circle  for  the  relief  of 
those  who,  nominally  having  all,  practically  have  but  too  frequent- 


ly none  to  help  them,  prevailed ;  and  therefore,  when  the  hospital 
established  for  sick  governesses  was  about  to  fail  for  want  of 
proper  management,  she  stepped  forward  and  consented  to  "he 
placed  at  its  head.  Derbyshire  and  Hampshire  were  exchanged 
for  the  narrow,  dreary  establishment  in  Hawley  Street,  to  which 
she  devoted  all  her  time  and  fortiine.  While  her  friends  missed 
her  at  assemblies,  lectures,  concerts,  exhibitions,  and  all  the  enter- 
tainments for  taste  and  intellect  with  which  London  in  its  season 
abounds,  she,  whose  powers  could  have  best  appreciated  these, 
was  sitting  beside  the  bed  and  soothing  the  last  complaints  of 
some  poor  dying,  homeless,  querulous  governess."  Miss  Night- 
ingale sailed  for  the  East,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  English 
nurses,  and,  amving  safely,  afonce  took  charge  of  a  hospital  at 
Scutari,  where,  surrounded  by  pestilence,  she  has  remained  ua- 
flinchingly  at  her  post,  ministering  to  the  sufferers  day  and  night. 
An  eye  witness  of  her  exertions  thus  describes  them  :  "  Wherever 
there  is  disease  in  its  most  dangerous  form,  and  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler  is  distressingly  nigh,  there  is  that  incomparable  woman 
sure  to  be  seen  ;  her  benignant  presence  is  an  influence  for  good 
comfort,  even  amid  the  struggles  of  expiring  nature.  She  is  a 
'ministering  angel'  without  any  exaggeration  in  these  hospitals; 
and  as  her  slender  form  glides  along  each  corridor,  every  poor  fel- 
low's face  softens  with  gratitnde  at  the  sight  of  her.  When  Ml 
the  medical  ofticers  have  retired  for  the  night,  and  silence  and 
darkness  have  settled  down  upon  those  miles  of  prostrate  sick, 
she  may  be  observed  alone,  with  a  little  lamp  in  her  hand,  making 
her  solitary  rounds.  The  popular  instinct  was  not  mistaken 
which,  when  she  set  out  from  England  on  her  mission  of  mercy, 
hailed  her  as  a  heroine ;  I  trust  that  she  may  not  earn  her  title  to 
a  higher  though  sadder  appellation."  Such  noble  devotion  forms 
the  true  heroism  of  life;  and  brighter  laurels  should  crosvn  the 
fair  brow  of  Miss  Nightingale  than 
those  decreed  to  the  successful  sol- 
dier, wlio  wins  his  earthly  renown  by 
the  slaughter  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
The  conduct  of  Miss  Nightingale  has 
won  for  her  the  universal  applause  of 
;=  the  civilized  world  ;  yet  we  venture 

■^^  to  say,  that  no  thought  of  the  fame 

-:zz.  accruipg  from  the  heroism  prompted 

J^  the  undertaking  of  the  mission  she 

~  assumed.     Talented  and  accomplish- 

ed, easier  avenues  to  fame  were  open 
to  her — she  obeyed  simply  the  dic- 
tates of  a  noble  heart,  and  a  high 
3^^  sense  of  duty,  regardless  of  all  per- 

_^_^~  sonal  interest,  and  gave  herself  to  this 

work  of  Christian  regard. 


THE   HOME    OF   FLORENCE   NIGHTINGALE, 


PUBLIC    L-^DIAG,  CINCINNATI. 

Que  of  the  most  remarkable  views 
of  Cincinnati  is  from  the  river  side, 
the  immense  number  of  steamboats, 
with  their  forests  of  chimneys,  giving 
a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  scene.  The 
landing,  represented  in  the  engrav- 
ing, is  indeed  a  busy  scene.  The 
open  area  is  substantially  paved  to 
low  water  mark,  and  is  supplied  with 
floating  wharves,  a  provision  render- 
ed necessary  by  the  great  fluctuation 
of  the  river,  whicli  has  a  range  of 
fifty  feet,  rising  in  times  of  extraordi- 
naiw  floods  even  ten  feet  more.  The 
area  forming  the  landing  has  a  front- 
age of  about  one  thousand  feet,  and 
embraces  a  space  of  ten  acres.  It  is 
an  exceedingly  busy  place  ;  and  who- 
ever wishes  to  fonu  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  commercial  activity  of  Cincin- 
nati, should  not  fail  to  study  its 
phases  during  the  busiest  hours  of 
the  day.  The  engraving  was  drawn 
expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  and  con- 
veys   a    correct    impression  of   the 
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EDITORIAIi   aiELANGE. 

The  light  house  board  in  ■Washington  are  engaged  in  the  pre- 
paration of  plans  and  estimates  for  the  construction  of  many  new 
light-houses,  viz  :  On  the  coast  of  Maine,  at  Petit  Menan,  Baker's 
Island,  Franklin  Island,  Portland  Breakwater.  On  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts,  Jlinot's  Ledge,  Gay  Head,  Sow  and  Pigs,  Brant 

Point,  Cape  Cod. The  Indians  are  dying  of  starvation  in  the 

country  round  Wcymontachinque,  a  trading  post  of  the  Hudson 

Bay  Company. Mr.  Campbell,  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  has  made 

application  at  Washington  for  a  patent,  making  a  bond  of  union 
between  cast  iron  at  a  verTp'  high  temperature,  and  glass  in  a  state 
of  fusion,  and  designed  for  boxes  in  which  the  axles  of  wheels  re- 
volve. The  glass  is  for  the  interior  of  the  box,  and  causing  but 
little  friction.     It  requires  but  little  lubrication,  and  is,  tliercfore, 

economical,  costing  less  than  cast  iron. The  loss  by  fires  in 

the  United  States  for  March  is  estimated  at  31,600,000.    Por  tlie 

past  tliree  months,  83,882,000. There  has  been  a  new  arrival 

at  Xahant.  One  evening,  lately,  some  gentlemen  obser\ed  a  blaok- 
fish  in  the  surf  near  Little  Beach.  The  tide  retired  and  left  him 
upon  the  sand,  where  he  was  speedily  waited  upon  and  perma- 
nently provided  for  by  his  discoverers.  He  was  a  real  sea  mon- 
stes,  being  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  capable  of  producing  two 

barrels  of  oil. In  Prime's  new  book  of  travel,  the  streets  of 

the  buried  city  of  Pompeii  are  described  as  made  of  huge  stones, 

still  showing  wheel  marks,  but  firm  as  if  laid  yesterday. In 

Xoblesville,  Indiana,  five  hundred  dollars  worth  of  Hquor  was 
recently  destroyed  by  the  temperance  people.  The  hogs  collected 
round  and  drank  the  spirits  which  stood  in  pools  upon  the  frozen 
earth,  until  they  became  as  drunk  as  men  often  become.  They 
then  made  a  line  for  the  river — a  very  zigzag  line,  however,  as 
they  seemed  to  be  trying  to  occupy  all  sides  of  the  street  at  the 

same  time. It  is  said  to  be  an  ascertained  fact,  that  oiled 

gawdust,  acted  upon  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  will  ignite  sponta- 
neously in  about  six  hours. On  account  of  the  death  of  her 

brother  in  New  York,  and  the  illness  of  her  husband  at  the  Tre- 
mont  House  in  this  city,  Mrs.  Hayne  has  been  compelled  to  throw 
up  her  engagement  at  the  Boston  Theatre  for  the  present.  She 
has  been  performing  recently  under  the  most  depressing  circum- 
stances, and  the  wonder  is  that  she  could  have  played  at  all.     We 

regret  to  learn  Dr.  Hayne,  her  husband,  is  dangerously  ill. An 

eagle  was  shot  at  Hancock,  N.H.,a  short  time  since,  that  weighed 
15  pounds,  and  measured  7   1-2  feet  across  from  the  tips  of  its 

wings. The  city  council  of  Lvnn  have  appropriated  S500  for 

the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  coming  anniversary  of  American 
Independence,  provided  a  like  sum  shall  be  raised  by  subscription 

among  the  citizens. Charles  A.  Wakefield,  of  Plainfield,  has 

invented  a  "  Hand  Com  Planter,"  by  which  an  acre  of  corn  can 
be  planted  in  an  hour  and  a  half  by  one  man. Two  men  re- 
siding in  New  York,  the  one  a  German,  named  Henzler,  and  the 
other  a  man  named  Buckley,  have  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of 

setting  fire  to  their  respective  dwelling-houses. The  New 

York  police  arrested  last  year  52,712  persons. There  is  said 

to  be  in  Indiana  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  more  acres  in  wheat,  at 
the  present  time,  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  winter  has 
been  exceedingly  favorable. In  Poundridge,  N.  Y.,  died  re- 
cently, Samuel  Dan,  aged  100  years,  8  months,  and  18  days.  He 
helped  build  Fort  Washington,  on  the  Hudson,  and  was  63  years 

a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church. The  Corricre  Italiano  of 

Vienna  says  :  "  According  to  Russian  accounts,  the  number  of 
their  troops  now  in  the  Crimea  amounts  to  170,000  men.  The 
ammunition  wagons  which  carry  stores  from  Perekop  to  Baks- 
chiseral  hare  twice  broken  up  the  road  which  crosses  the  large 
marshes  of  Perekop." 


THE  PRIESTESS. 

The  "  Courrier  des  Etats-Unis,"  the  leading  French  paper  of 
this  country,  a  journal  of  the  highest  reputation  and  ability,  and 
severely  impartial  in  its  literary  judgments,  pays  the  following 
deser^■ed  compliment  to  Epes  Sargent's  successful  drama  ; — "  In 
a  literary  point  of  view,  this  play  will  be  ranked  among  the  most 
notable  productions  of  the  young  American  muse.  The  style  has 
that  purity  and  elegance  which,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
author's  career,  have  formed  the  distinctive  characters  of  his  tal- 
ents, and  the  bases  of  his  reputation.  The  versification  is  facile, 
abundant  and  harmonicas,  without  effeminacy  or  redundance ; 
the  poetry  is  not  here  a  brilliant  cloak  thrown  over  a  void ;  be- 
neath the  splendor  of  form,  we  trace  vigorous  and  fertile  ideas." 


Modest  Mekit. — The  principal  exterior  ornament  of  the  great 
Industrial  Palace  at  Paris  is  a  sculptured  group  representing  all 
the  arts,  graces  and  muses  doing  homage  to  Napoleon  III.,  and 
crowning  his  bust  with  laurels.  One  of  his  "  busts  "  in  New 
York  was  crowned  by  incarceration  in  the  Tombs. 


Debutante. — Mrs.  Annie.  H.  Senter,  a  young  and  pretty 
woman,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  "W.  H.  Smith,  has  been  brilliantly  success- 
ful at  Kimball's  Museum,  where  she  played  a  series  of  characters 
in  a  style  that  would  have  done  credit  to  an  old  stager. 

Impudence. — Louis  Napoleon  dictating  to  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain — but  when  London  special  constables  become  em- 
perors of  France,  what  can  you  expect  ?  "  Set  a  beggar  on  horse- 
back, and  he'll  ride  au  diable." 


tDagsibe   ©atljcrincjs. 


Miss  Charlotte  Ccshmax. — This  talented  lady  has  lately 
been  playing  a  series  of  successful  engagements  in  the  provincial 
theatres  of  England. 

To  BE  continued  fxtil  further  Notice. — Spanish  out- 
rages on  the  American  flag. 


The  adjutan^gene^al  of  Pennsylvania  estimates  the  State  mili- 
tia force  at  300,000. 

The  London  Punch  circulates  about  40,000,  and  the  Illustrated 
News  140,000  a  week. 

A  third  orifice  has  been  formed  in  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  is 
said  to  be  threatening  an  eruption. 

The  deficiency  of  Gov.  Price,  of  New  Jersey,  as  ex-purscr  in 
the  navy,  is  reported  at  over  520,000. 

Rev.  E.  D.  Taylor,  Methodist  missionary  to  Cape  Palmas,  Af- 
rica, has  returned  home  to  recruit  his  health. 

There  are  now  in  Georgia  between  fifty  and  sixty  cotton  facto- 
ries in  '*  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment." 

The  pay  of  the  soldier  was  greatly  increased  by  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  is  now  double  that  of  any  array  in  the  world. 

The  Detroit  Advertiser  statCo  that  recently  a  provision  dealer 
in  that  city  shipped ^y^te;)  tons  of  Wisconsin  butter  for  Boston. 

A  monster  nugget  of  gold  weighing  three  hundred  pounds  and 
valued  at  sixtij  thousand  dollars,  is  said  to  have  been  found  near 
Downsville,  California. 

The  Prohibitory  Liquor  Law,  forbidding  both  sale  and  impor- 
tation, has  passed  both  branches  of  the  New  Brunswick  legislature, 
and  goes  into  operation  January  1st,  1856. 

Asa  M.  "Wyman,  of  Rockingham,  Vt.,  a  revolutionary  pen- 
sioner, aged  101  years,  lately  walked  on  foot  and  alone  a  distance 
of  eight  miles,  to  get  his  semi-annual  allowance. 

Dr.  Richardson  and  Dr.  Ashbel  Smith,  two  old  and  experienced 
physicians,  of  Texas,  give  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  Brazos  and 
Trinity  Valleys  are,  for  consumption,  equal  to  Cuba. 

The  clipper  ship  Electric,  from  New  York,  arrived  at  San 
Francisco  on  the  4th  ult.,  after  a  passage  of  one  hundred  and 
seven  days,  which  was  the  shortest  of  the  season. 

A  fire  occurred  in  Magnolia,  Texas,  on  the  19th  ult.,  which 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  860,000  worth  of  property — mostly 
bales  of  cotton  belonging  to  different  merchants  and  planters. 

A  suspicious  looking  copy  of  the  Hampshire  Gazette  was  over- 
hauled lately  in  the  Hadlcy  post-office,  and  a  large  piece  of  a  new 
patched  bed'-qnilt  found  neatly  stuffed  inside  the  wrapper. 

The  British  brig  Brothers,  a  collier,  was  recently  lost  on  Strang- 
ford  bar,  coast  of  Ireland.  This  vessel  was  built  at  Barmouth,  in 
Wales,  in  the  year  1753,  and  was,  when  lost,  in  her  103d  year. 

The  receipts  of  the  Niagara  suspension  bridge  the  last  year 
amounted  to  $40,000,  the  first  cost  being  but  about  S50,000.  The 
new  large  structure  just  completed  for  railroad  transportation, 
cost  about  5500,000. 

Some  villain  has  recently  poisoned  fourteen  horses  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Morse  &  Mitchell,  proprietors  of  the  Waterville  and 
Belfast  (Me.)  stages.  Nine  of  the  horses  have  died,  and  the  oth- 
ers will  also  probably  die. 

The  great  Mariposa  land  claim  of  Col.  Fremont  was  on  the 
3d  inst.  decided  in  his  favor  by  the  United.  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  the  District  Court  is  ordered  to  reverse  its  decision  and  enter 
the  proper  decree. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says  that  emigration  to 
California  opens  sluggishly  this  season,  but  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  proposed  reduction  of  fares  by  the  rival  lines  of  steamships 
will  give  it  a  fresh  impetus. 

A  letter  from  St.  Thomas,  dated  March  13th,  reports  the  burn- 
ing of  the  custom-house  and  the  adjoining  warehouse  of  Whitmore 
&  Co.,  with  all  its  contents.  Loss  550,000.  Suppposed  to  have 
been  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 

The  Troy  Times  asserts,  after  all,  that  Mrs.  Robinson,  the 
beautiful  murderess,  is  the  identical  Charlotte  Wood  who  was  for- 
merly a  pupil  at  Mrs.  Willard's  school,  and  sister  of  Mr.  Wood, 
of  Quebec,  who  swore  she  was  not  his  sister. 

Over  1000  workmen  are  now  busily  employed  in  the  Brooklyn 
navy  yard.  The  department  paid  817.000  for  the  bark  Eringo, 
just  purchased  for  the  search  of  Dr.  Kane.  The  Eringo  is  303 
tons.     She  will  be  immediately  placed  in  the  dn,-  dock. 

An  expedition  is  about  to  be  undertaken  by  Dr.  Catherwood 
an  American  physician,  to  explore  the  interior  of  Australia! 
Government  gives  no  aid  to  the  project,  but  the  press  speaks  of 
it  as  calculated  to  be  very  advantageous  to  the  colony. 

The  French  government  have  effected  an  insurance  upon  the 
property  which  is  expected  to  be  deposited  in  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, to  the  amount  of  10,000,000  francs.  It  has  likewise  insured 
the  Palace  edifice  itself,  with  the  buildings  and  accessions,  for 
12,000  francs. 

A  new  law  regulating  the  fire  department  of  Philadelphia  has 
gone  into  operation.  Fifty-four  companies  have  accepted  its  pro- 
visions, while  twenty-four  have  rejected  them  and  left  the  service. 
It  was  apprehended  that  a  disturbance  would  occur,  but  the  nio-ht 
passed  otf  quietly. 

Miss  J.  M.  Davenport  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Metro- 
politan Theatre,  San  Francisco,  in  the  part  of  Julia  in  the  Hunch- 
hack,  and  was  enthusiastically  received.  The  American  had 
closed  for  the  present,  being  a  losing  concern.  Baniey  Williams 
and  wife  were  starring  in  the  interior. 

It  is  reported  that  Col.  Lewis  L.  Taylor,  clerk  in  the  first  audi- 
tor's office,  has  forged  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis  to  notes  to  the 
amount  of  some  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  notes  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  brokers,  money  lenders,  and  personal  friends  of  Mr. 
T.     Taylor  left  Washington  for  fear  of  detection. 

Messrs.  Hobson  &Long,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  have  brought  a  suit 
against  the  Washington  and  New  Orleans  Telegraph  Company, 
to  recover  damages  in  the  sum  of  517,000  in  consequence  of  an 
error  in  their  despatch.  They  ordered  500  bales  of  cotton  and 
the  operator  at  ilontgomery,  Ala.,  made  it  2500, 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Post  discloses  a  fact  not 
known  even  to  many  of  Mr.  Webster's  most  intimate  friends,  that 
he  was  once  challenged  by  John  Randolph.  Mr.  Webster  de- 
clined, but  the  correspondence  which  passed  between  tlie  parties, 
Mr.  Benton  acting  as  the  friend  of  Randolph,  appears  to  have 
been  highly  creditable  to  the  challenged  party. 

Notwithstanding  the  strikes  and  turn  outs  of  the  past  year,  it 
appears  that  a  larger  consumption  of  cotton  has  taken  place  in 
Great  Britain  than  at  any  previous  period,  the  quantity  in  1836 
being  350,000,000  pounds  weight ;  in  1845,  597,000,000  ;  in  1852, 
745,000,000;  in  1853,  734,000,000;  and  in  18.54,780,000,000. 

A  letter  from  Riga  slates  that  the  greatest  activity  continues  to 
prevail  tliere,  and  the  defences  of  the  place  had  he'en  materially 
strengthened.  Several  vessels  and  enormous  blocks  of  stone  will 
be  sunk  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  so  that  ships  of  war,  however 
light  their  draught  of  water,  will  find  it  very  difficult  and  danger- 
ous to  effect  the  piissage  in  order  to  arrive  opposite  the  town, 
where  batteries  command  every  point  in  front. 


JFonlgn    Itftns. 


The  new  Czar  gives  strong  evidence  of  abiding  by  the  plan 
traced  out  by  his  father,  and  that  he  will  make  no  concesssions. 

The  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  from  the  Crimea  who  have  died 
in  Liverpool  are  to  be  buried  in  one  grave,  over  which  a  monu- 
ment will  be  erected  by  public  subscription. 

An  Italian  railway  company  has  obtained  permission  to  con- 
struct a  railway  from  Mjlan  to  Pavia.  The  same  company  is 
treating  with  tlie  Sardinian  government  for  the  construction  of  a 
line  from  Novara  to  Milan. 

In  the  island  of  Capri,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  resides  a  son  of 
Mrs.  Norton.  He  fell  in  love  with  a  Neapolitan  peasant  girl, 
turned  Catholic  and  married  her.  This  grandson  of  the  great 
Sheridan  now  lives  in  a  very  humble  style  on  his  island  home. 

Constantinople  advices  state  that  the  Porte  has  determined  to 
maintain  undiminished  sovereignty  over  the  Dardanelles,  and 
protests  against  the  Christians  of  the  Empire  being  placed  under 
any  foreign  protection.  The  Porte  also  desires  the  participation 
of  Prussia  in  the  Conference. 

The  gold  medal  annually  granted  by  the  English  government 
to  an  architect  of  distinguished  merit,  has  been  this  year  awarded 
to  M.  Hittorf,  member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  This  is  the 
third  time  since  its  institution  that  this  medal  has  been  awarded 
to  a  foreigner. 

A  young  author  of  five-and- thirty  years  of  age,  had  prepared, 
two  years  ago,  an  elaborate  memoir  of  Mr.  Rogers,  the  poet,  and 
was  only  waiting  for  the  poet's  death  to  give  it  to  the  public  the 
next  day  in  the  columns  of  a  widely-spread  journal.  Mr.  Rogers 
is  still,  happily,  alive.  The  youth  who  had  prepared  his  life,  in 
expectation  of  his  friend's  death,  has  been  nearly  a  year  in 
his  grave. 

0aniis  of  ©olir. 


....  Better  bend  the  neck  than  bruise  the  forehead. — Danish. 

....  Gold  must  be  beaten,  and  a  child  scourged. — Ben  Syra 
(Jewish). 

....  Satire  is  apt  to  be  a  glass  in  which  we  see  every  face  but 
our  own. —  Whipple. 

....  If  a  word  be  worth  one  shekel,  silence  is  worth  two. — 
Sebrew. 

Humor,  warm  and  all-embracing  as  the  sunshine,  bathes 
its  objects  in  a  genial  and  abiding  light. —  Whipple. 

....  To  be  vain  of  what  you  have  learned  is  the  same  as  to 
plume  yourself  on  a  piece  of  game  you  have  received  from  a 
hunter. — Marcus  Terentius  Varro. 

....  He  who  combats  his  own  evil  passions  and  desires,  enters 
into  the  severest  battle  of  life  ;  and  if  he  combats  successfully, 
obtains  the  greatest  victory. — Koziay. 

....  A  good  action  performed  in  this  world  receives  its  recom- 
pense in  the  other,  just  as  water  poured  at  the  root  of  a  tree  ap- 
pears again  above  in  fruit  and  flower. — Buddhist  Doctrine. 

■  . .  There  is  nothing  which  contributes  more  to  the  sweetness 
of  life  than  friendship  ;  there  is  nothing  which  disturbs  our  repose 
more  than  friends,  if  we  have  not  the  discernment  to  choose  them 
well. — St.  Evremond. 

While  I  am  ready  to  adopt  any  well-grounded  opinion, 

my  inmost  soul  revolts  against  receiving  the  judgment  of  others 
respecting  persons ;  and  whenever  I  have  done  so,  I  have  bitterly 
repented  of  it. — Siebuhr. 

....  The  opponents  of  any  idea,  founded  on  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  are  like  men  striking  among  live  coals;  they  may 
scatter  them,  but  only  to  make  them  kindle  and  blaze  spots  which 
otherwise  they  would  never  have  touched. — Goethe. 

Soktfs  Bnbgct. 

Envy  is  defined  as  punishing  one's  self  for  being  inferior  to 
one's  neighbor. 

It  is  true  that  the  Russians  have  killed  our  wounded — but  then 
we,  that  is,  our  surgeons,  have  given  theirs  a  good  dressing. — 
Punch. 

Mrs  Partington  expresses  great  apprehension  that  the  people 
in  California  will  bleed  to  death,  as  every  paper  she  picks  up  an- 
nounces "another  vein  opened." 

The  Michigan  Expositor,  in  commenting  on  the  remark  of  a 
contemporary  that  "  the  snow  in  this  vicinity  is  two  feet  deep," 
observes,  *'  It  is  two  knees  deep  here." 

Toast  given  by  a  bachelor  at  a  "  banquet  "  in  Pottsville  :  "  The 
Women  and  Coal  of  Schuylkill  County — 0,  how  desolate  would 
be  the  fireside  without  them  !" 

The  preacher  that  warms  up  his  hearers  with  icords  that  burn, 
has  been  consulted  with  by  the  deacon  upon  the  propriety  of  hav- 
ing no  fire  in  the  church  for  the  balance  of  the  season. 

"Father,  do  people  buy  snuff  ?"  "Yes,  my  child — why  do 
you  ask?"  "Well,  then,  why  do  people  say  they  take  itl" 
Father  (aside) — "  Thank  heaven  there  is  likely  to  be  one  great 
genius  in  my  family." 

"It  is  strange,"  muttered  a  young  man,  as  he  staggered  home 
from  a  supper  party,  "  how  evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners — 1  have  been  surrounded  by  tumblers  all  the  evening, 
and  now  I  am  a  tumbler  myself." 

"  O  V  exclaimed  a  poor  sufferer  to  a  dentist,  "  that  is  the  sec- 
ond wrong  tooth  you  have  pulled  out!"  "  Very  sorry,  sir,"  said 
the  blundering  operator ;  "but  as  there  were  only  three  when  I 
began,  I'm  sure  to  be  right  this  time." 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refiDed  MisceUaneoiis  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
polite  literatore,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gem^,  and  original  tales, 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  pclitica,  and  on  all  sectarian  questioD.s.  it 
is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  paper  foe  the  million, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  iaof  TfiE  mamjiotk 
SIZE,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  genera!  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  "Ballod's  Pictokial." 

TEIIMS:— INVARIABLY  m  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year S2  00 

4  subscribers,   "      "    7  00 

10  ■•  "      "    15  CO 

Any  person  sendinp  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
sevfnteenlh  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  outl  Umox.  and  one  copy  of  Ballod's  Piotoeiai, 
S4  per  annum.     Publish-id  every  SiTCRDAT,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  of  Tremont  andBromfleld  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS  —Oh^  page  only  of 
this  paprT  is  devolfd  to  a-Jv^rtisfmenls.  The  im- 
mense circulatiou  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  Atni- 
rfrfrf  thousand  copirs  tcf^khj).  forms  a  vehicle  of  iidver- 
tisement  that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Anotherfact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  Talne  of  the  Pictokfal  aa  an 
Bdrerti^ing  medium  is,  that  it  is  presrrved,  and  not  de- 
Btroyed  after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
six  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  insidi^  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  pennantnl  card  of 
the  advrrtisn' s  business  for  years  to  cortif.. 

EI?~  Terms  for  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same- 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.     Address,  post- 
paid. M.  M.  BALLOU",  Publis/ifr  and  Proprietor. 
Corner  of  Tremoutand  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston.  Mass. 
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THE  SONS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

AVE  scattered  to  every  quarter  of  the  Union.  But 
.  when.'ver  they  are,  they  can  never  forget  the  scenes 
of  their  nativity.  In  the  valleys  of  the  great  rivers,  and 
In  that  distant,  still  receding  country,  which  we  caJI  the 
^Vest,  they  will  revert  to  the  old  Hirm-house,  with  its  tall 
well-sweep,  the  little  red  school-house,  with  its  stern, 
birch-sceptred  master,  and  to  the  solemn  old  meeting- 
house, ^vith  its  association  of  Puritan  Sabbaths.  Who- 
ever would  recall  these 

MEMORIES  OF  HOME, 
will  read  with  never  failing  delight  the  charming  sketches 
of  New  England  Life  and  Obaracter  in 

THE  MAY-FLOWER. 

BY  MRS.   H.  BEECHEH  STOWE. 

This  boob  will  interest  all  classes  of  readers.    In  one 
Tolume.  12mo,     With  a  beautiful  vignette,  and  a  STEEL 
POKTRAIT  OF  THE  AUTHOR.    For  sale  by  all  Book- 
sellers.   Price,  SI  25. 
PHLLLIPS,  SAMPSON  <t-  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 
13  WINTER  ST.,  BOSTON.  apr28 


SPAIN. 

THE  unsettled  state  of  the  relations  of  this  country 
with  Spaix,  and  the  general  belitf  that  we  are  upon 
the  eve  of  important  events,  render  it  incumbent  upon 
every  person  of  intelligence  to  know  whatever  is  accessible 
with  regard  to  the 

ISLAND  OP   CITBA. 

The  recent  work  written  by  M.  M.  BAIXOCT,  Esq.,  will 
give  the  reader  a  concise  view  of  its  oiSTORV  and  present 
cosomoN',  as  well  as  vigorons  and  lifelike  sketches  of  Life 
and  Manners. 

In  one  vol.  Illustrated.    Price,  75  cents- 

PHILLIP5.  SAMPSON  &  Co., 

apr28  Publishers,  13  Winter  St. 


"  Foa  Truth,  and  Right,  and  ScprERtSG  1L\n." 

JUST    PUBLISHED, 

OUR  WORLD,  THE  SLAVE  HOLDER'S  DAUGHTER. 

127710.     600  pages, _ftneiy  illustrated.     Price,  SI^. 

AMERICAN  AGITATOKS  AND  REFORMERS. 

Si-D.W.  Bartlett.  4)o0 pp.  G  Steel  Portraits.  Price,  SI,25. 

IN  PRESS, 

MY  BONDAGE  AND  MY  FREEDOM. 

By  Fred.  Douglass.     400  pa^es.     Price,  ©1,25. 

[C/^  Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt 

of  price. 

Address  MULLER.  ORTON  &  SITTLLIGAN,  Publishers, 

apr  28        25  Park  Row,  New  Tork,  or  Auburn,  N.  T. 


SCHOOL   POE    YOUNG   LADIES, 

AT  MYSTIC  HALL,  WEST  MEDFORD,  MASS. 
THE  5ECOSD   TERM   WILL  COMMENCE    APRIL  26rH,   IS55. 

TEACHERS. 

Latin,  Greek,  Swedish  and  Anglo  Sason. — J,  K.  Ben- 
nett, A.  B  ,  Cambridge. 

French. — Prof.  Viau.  (Ex-Prof,  at  Harvard  University.) 

Spanish,  German  and  Italian.— Gaetano  Lanza. 

Singing,  Piano,  Organ,  Guitar  and  Harp. — Pro&.  J.  C. 
Johnson  and  J.  Di  Angnera. 

Phonography. — By  a  competent  Teacher. 

Embroidery  and  Needle  Work.  —Sirs.  J.  C.  French. 

Calisthenics,  etc. — Prof.  Sullivan. 

Reading.  Spelling.  VTriting.  Grammar,  Geography,  As- 
tronomy, History,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Mathematics,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy, 
Rhetoric,  Logic.  Composition.  Drawing.  Painting  in  U'at«r 
Colors,  Oil  Painting,  Monochromatic,  Grecian  and  Papier 
Mache  Painting. — By  the  Principal,  Mrs.  Thomas  P. 
Smith,  with  Assistants. 

Terms. — Boarding  Pupils,  including  nse  of  Musical  In- 
struments. S300  per  year;  Horses.  Bath-house,  etc., 
(Painting  and  Music  extra.)  SlOO  per  term.  Day  Schol- 
ars, including  all  studies.  Drawing,  Embroidery,  SIOO  per 
year;  Singing,  use  of  Gymnasium,  etc.,  (Painting  and 
Music  extra.)  S30  per  term.  Painting  in  Oils  and  Papier 
Mache,  S12  each  per  term.  Monochromatic,  Grecian,  Glass 
and  Water  Color  Painting.  SS  per  term.  Tuition  in  Mu- 
sic on  either  of  the  instruments.  S20  per  term. 

References. — Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Boston,  Hon. 
Eiward  Everett.  Boston.  Rev.  Charles  Brooks,  West  Med- 
ford,  Rev.  John  Pierpont,  West  Medford.  F.  Gardner, 
Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  Hon.  Abbott 
Lawrence,  Boston,  Her.  Hubbard  Wlnslow.  New  Tork, 
Utfv.  Wm.  Hague,  D.D.,  Albany,  Rev.  Rollia  H.  Neale, 
D.D.,  Boston,  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Keely,  Medford,  Hon.  Sam 
Houston,  Texas.  apr  28 

EXTRA!  EXTRA!  EXTRA! 

NICE  FITTIXG    GARMENTS 

For  Youths  of  all  ages,  from  four  years  and  upwards,  can 
be  foond  at 

CALBOW  &    COMPANY'S, 

CORNER  OF  ELM  AND  HANOVER  ST3. 

LABIES,  CALL  WITH  Y0T7E  "  LITTLE  ONES." 

GARMENTS  of  all  styles  made  to  measure,  from  a  very 
fine  assortment  of  Fancy  and  Plain  Goods,  at  VEEr  Low 
PRICES.  Gentlemen,  also,  will  find  this  the  place  to  ob- 
t  lin  good  fitting  and  well  made  Garments.     It    apr  28 


NOW 
THE    SLAVE 


READY. 

OF    THE   LAMP! 


HOUSEKEEPING    GOODS! 

BENJ.  JACOBS,  No-  230  n-.iaaiNOTOs  SlEECT,  151- 
PORTEa  OF  LtXEN  GOODS  AND  HOUSEKEEP- 
IN'G  ARTICLES.  Constantly  on  hand,  the  newest  and 
best  styles  that  can  be  foand  in  the  country,  and  at  the 
Tery  lowest  prices,  either  at  wholesale  or  retail.      apr  28 


ELEGANT    NEW    CAKPETINGS! 

COSSTAKTLT   RECEIVED   .4XD   FOE   SALE   Oy 

THE  MOST  FAVORABLE  TERMS. 

BY  KUIEALL,  FELT  it  ArENTWORTH, 

MAKBLE  BLOCK, 

Ko.  322  WASHDfGTOS  STREET,  BOSTON, 
apr  28 

JOHN    H.    PRAY   &.   SONS, 
DEALERS    IN    CARPETINGS, 

OF  ETEET   VARIETT  OF  QDALITT. 

NO.  51   WASHINGTON   STREET, 

apr28-^t  BOSTON. 


BY  \yn>LTAM  NORTO. 
Who  will  exchange  old  lamps  for  new  ? — Arabian  Nights 
Entertainments. 

THE  Posthumous  Work  of  the  late  talented  and  lament- 
ed .\uthor,  whose  recent  and  melancholy  death  has 
awakened  such  genenil  sympathy.  It  is  a  book  of  intense 
earnestness  of  purpose,  full  of  general  ideas  and  origi- 
nality of  thought.  It  has  been  looked  for  with  eagerness 
for  some  months  past.  All  who  would  Isam  the  vicissi- 
tudes to  which  a  man  of  genius  is  subjected,  should  read 
this  book. 

An  admirable  story.  How  one  pities  and  admirea  the 
author.    It  enlists  all  the  sympathies. — Peoplf^s  Advorate. 

The  style  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  immortal  Pee— 
full  of  mysticism,  legends  and  the  wonderful. —  Waverly 
Magazine 

I  have  read  poor  North's  book;  I  never  was  so  fascinated 
with  any  work  in  my  life.  I  opened  it  aPer  dinner,  and 
the  clock  struck  the  hour  of  midnight  before  I  laid  it 
asidfi.  1  have  finished  its  perusal. —  Chambersbitrg  Tran- 
script. 

'•  The  Slave  of  the  Lamp  '•  is  an  autobiography  of  this 
gifted  man,  and  will  therefore  be  read  with  much  interest. 
—  Or^an . 

This  work  is  one  of  strange  fascination,  which  will  chain 
the  reader  to  its  pages  until  he  has  seen  its  very  close. — 
Argus. 

PUBLISHED  IN  ONE  TOLUME,  CLOTH,  PRICE,  SI. 
H.  liOXG  &  BROTHER, 

121  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Copies  maUcd  on  receipt  of  price,  addressed  aa  above. 

apr  28 It 

A    K  E  VI E  W 

OP 

REV.  MR.  HUNTEVGTON'S  FAST  DAT  SERMON. 

OF   NO   BOOK 

Tet  put  upon  the  American  market  has  there  ever  been  sold 
SO  many  copies,  in  three  weeks  from  the  day  of  publica- 
tion, as  have  been  sold  of  Bcenham's 

"HISTORY  OF  THE  HEN  FEVEE." 

The  RELicmus  Press  has  given  this  book  a  warm  ap- 
proval, generally: 

The  Albany  Family  Register  says :  "  This  is  a  most  in- 
structive, as  well  as  entertaining  book.  There  is  genuine 
humor  in  it,  and  its  perusal  will  make  a  world  of  people 
laugh,  while  it  cannot  fail  of  making  all  who  are  capable 
thereof,  wiser  and  better,  and  therefore  richer." 

The  Philadelphia  Evangelist  denominates  it  "  a  hook  of 
infinite  humor,"  and  adds  that  ■■  the  revelations  which  it 
makes  are  told  with  a  spirit  and  extravagance  that  are  ir- 
resistibly farcical.  The  author  makes  a  book  not  without 
its  valuable  lesson." 

The  New  York  Watchman  denominates  this  work  "  a 
volume  by  a  master-hand,"' and  says,  "on  the  whole,  it 
is  a  capital  book,  calculated  to  effect  solid  good  through- 
out a  community  proverbially  incUned  to  be  deceived  and 
cajoled." 

TET   THE 
REV.  SIR.  HUNTINGTON,  OF  BOSTON, 
attacked  this  popular  book  in  his  pulpit,  on  last  '*  Fast 
Day,"  and  declared  in  substance  that  he  was  grieved  and 
astonished  to  hear  that  it  was  read  by  all  classes,  found 
on  all  centre  tables,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  youth,  etc. 

THE    SECOND   EDITION, 

Now  ready,  contains  a  candid  REVIEW  of  this  extraordi- 
nary sermon.     For  sale  everywhere  in  the  United  States. 
apr  as  It 

TENTH    THOirSAND. 

EUROPE  AND  THE  ALLIES— A  new  Book  on 
the  Russian  War.  illustrated  with  Portraits,  and 
Lives  of  the  late  and  present  Emperor,  Generals,  Map  of 
Sebastopol,  etc.,  etc.     425  pages,  cloth,  gilt,  SI  25- 

Brown  &  Joy's  Rural  Architect,  Twtnlietn  Thousand, 
Si  to  S3;  Emily  Thonweli's  (Illustrated)  Cottage  Cook- 
Book,  S4  00.  Copies  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  EDVTARD  LIVERMOKE, 
Publisher,  'iO  Beelsman  St  ,  New  York.        It        apr  28 

STUDENT   SONGS. 

EDITED  BY  RICHARD  STORRS  WILLIS. 

NO.  1,  SCHOOL;    No.  2.  Co  CA-CHE-LUNE :  No.  3, 
TeE  Sheepseix;  No.  4,  Gdadeamds:   No.  5,  Alma 
Mater,  0;  No.  6,  The  Lone  Fish-Ball. 

These  racy  and  beautiful  Songs  are  now  published  in 
sheet  furm,  at  the  uniform  price  of  25  cents  each.  They 
are  equally  adapted  to  the  American  Student  and  the 
Social  Circle.  Copies  sent  by  mail,  poslase  paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  money.  FIRTH.  POND  &  Co.. 
apr  23               It           1  Franklin  Square.  New  York. 

THE   GLORIOUS   QUAKER. 
ISAAC  T.  HOPPER, 

One  of  the  noblest  men  God  ever  sent  intothisworld  on  er- 
rands of  mercy.   Read  the  admirable  History  of  his  Life  by 

MRS.  LYDIA  MARIA  CHILD, 
and  you  will  believe  the  above  statement. 

JOHN  P.  JEIVETT  <fe  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 

No.  U7  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON, 
apr  14  3t 


THOMAS    GROOM  &   Co. 

RESPECTFULLY  inform  their  friends  and  the  public. 
that  thev  have  removed  to  their  former  stand,  Noi 
82  STATE  STREET,  where  a  new  and  commodious  build- 
ing has  been  erected,  and  where  they  now  offer  for  sale 
the  largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of 

English,  French  and  Domestic  Stationery, 

that  can  be  found  in  New  England.  Having  made  great 
additions  to  their  Account  Eooe  MixcPACTOBT,  by  new 
and  improved  machinery,  they  feel  assured  they  can  man- 
ufacture 

■    ACCOUNT     BOOKS 
of  every  description,  equal  in  quality  and  workmanship 
to  any  made  in  the  United  States,  and  at  the 

MOST    REASONABLE    PRICES 
By  strict  attention  to  business,  they  hope  to  receive  a 
continuance  of  that  liberal  patronage  they  have  been  so 
highly  favored  with  the  last  twenty  years.  apr  23 

THE  MOLTNTED  RIFLEMAN: 

OR,  THE  GIRL  OF  THE  ROBBERS'  PASS.  A  Ro- 
mance of  the  Battle  Fields  of  Mexico.  By  Newton 
M.  Curtis.  Single  copies  mailed,  on  receipt  of  25  cents, 
by  the  Publishers,  WILLIAMS  &  Co., 

apr  28  21  Ann  St.,  New  York. 


WEBSTER  FIRE  INSintANCE  CO., 

OF   NEW  YORE   CtTV. 

CAPITAL,  150,000  DOLLARS, 

ALL  PAID  IN,  IN  CASH,  AND  SECURELY  INVESTED. 

A.  Blaisdeix,  Sec'y.  D.  D.  Wlnant,  Pres't. 

This  company,  having  complied  with  the  Massachusetta 
Insurance  Laws,  is  now  prepared   to  issue  Policies  upon 
all  kio'ls  of  Real  Estate.  Merchandise,  etc..  at  the  lowest 
equitable  rates,  not  exceeding  SIO.OOO  on  a  single  risk. 
JA3.  H-  PRISCE  &  Co  ,  Agents, 

opr  28  1  and  3  Kilby  St.,  Boston. 


CAEPETINGS  AND   LOOKING-GLASSES. 
DUDLEY  WILLIA.MS, 

BDCCESSOR  TO  JOHN  DOGGETT  &  CO.. 

No.  234  WASHINGTON  STREET  (Three  Doors  south  of 

Summer  Street),  BOSTON, 
Has  just  received  a  new  and  choice  assortment  of  English 
and  American  Cabpetings  for  Spring  sales,  which  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  purchasers. 

LOOKING-GLASSES  AND  PICTURE  FRA5IES, 
of  the  most  elegant  designs  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 

PARTICUL.AR  NOTICE. 

The  balance  of  the  Stock  purchased  of  John  Doggett  & 
Co.  will  now  be  sold  off  at  great  bargains  to  purchasers, 
in  which  are  a  few  superior 

TURKEY  CARPETS  AND  PERSIAN  RUGS. 

apr  28 

A.  H.  BRAINARD'S 
IMPROVED   PAINT   MILLS. 

THESE  celebrated  Slills  are  still  made  and  sold  at 
wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  inventor,  at  his  manu- 
factory. 96  Kneeland  Street,  Boston.  Four  sizes  are  now 
made — No.  1.  for  Coach  Painters;  No.  2,  for  Coach  and 
House  Painters;  No,  3,  for  "power"  alone;  No  4  com- 
bines itself  with  a  Mixer,  is  capable  of  mixing  and  grind- 
ing 30CO  pounds  of  lead  per  diem,  and  is  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed for  grinding  fine  colors  in  oil  or  water;  it  is  quite  port- 
able, is  easily  and  quickly  cleaned,  and  requires  but  half 
a  horse  power  to  drive  it. 

Prices-— No.  1,  with  crank.  S9:  with  fly-wheel,  Sll. 
No.  2,  with  crank,  S13;  with  fly-wheel,  S15.  No.  3.  S35. 
No.  4,  S80. 

Any  desired  information  communicated  by  m^I. 

A.  H.  BRAINAHD,  96  Kneeland  St. 

Agent  in  New  York,  S.  C.  Hills,  12  Piatt  St. ;  in  Balti- 
more, John  Rodenmatbe,  51  N.  Paca  St.      Im     apr  28 

A.  W.  LADE  &>  CO.'S 

CELEBKATED  GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO    FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone, 
they  stand  usrivalleo.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior-  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HODSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
WAEEKOOMS,   296  WASHINGTON    STREET, 

BOSTON, 
tf       AND  441  BRO.ADWAY,  NE\Y  YORK.        mar  24 

BAENTJITS  AMERICAN  MUSETIM. 

MAMMOTH  GIRL,  over  600  pounds:  MAINE  GI- 
ANTESS, nearly  eight  feet  high:    DWARF  LADY, 
only  27  inches ;  the  renowned  FEJEE  MEHMAID.  etc. 
Admittasce,  25  cents ;  children  under  10,  12  1-2  cents. 
GRAND  NATIONAL  BABY  SHOW, 
Jd.\e  o,  6,  7  ASD  8. 
PREMIUMS,     SIOOO.- 
Circulars  to  be  had  at  the  Sluseum.  apr  28 

"BUY  ME,  AND  I'LL  DO  YOU  GOOD." 

THE  GREAT  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  MEDICINE. 

DR.  LANGLETS  ROOT  AND  HERB  BITTERS 

They  act  directly  upon  the  bowels  and  blood;  they  cure 
and  eradicate  from  the  system.  Liver  Complaint,  that 
main  wheel  of  so  many  diseases,  Jaundice,  in  its  worst 
form,  all  BiOous  diseases  and  foul  stomach,  Dyspepbia, 
Costiveness,  Humors,  Indigestion,  Headache,  Dizziness, 
Piles,  Heartburn,  Weakness,  Loss  of  Appetite,  and  all 
kindred  complaints  caused  by  disordered  stomach  or  bad 
blood.  Only  25  cents  for  a  pint,  and  371-2  cents  for  a 
quart  bottle.  Depot,  99  Unios  Street,  Boston.  Sold  by 
all  dealers  in  medicine.  eop4t  apr  28 

Consumption  jg  a  ruthless  invader,  and  counts  its  vic- 
tims by  thousands;  but  there  is  a  way  of  escape  in  most 
cases  through  the  use  of  Wistar's  Baleam  of  Wild  Cherry. 
It  is  surprising  to  witness  thecffects  of  this  simple  remedy. 

DO  NOT  NEGLECT  YOUR  TEETH, 

BUT  CALL  ON  DR.  CUMMINGS, 

No.    25    TREMONT    STREET,    BOSTON, 
apr  28 

ASTROLOGY! 
"VTATIVITIES  calculated,  and  advice  offered,  npon  any 
Xl  subject  whatever,  personally  or  by  letter,  enclosing  a 
stamp  for  the  answer.  .A  Circular  of  Terms,  etc..  will  be 
sent  bv  addressing  PROF.  LISTER.  25  LOWELL  ST., 
BOSTON,  M.ASS.  All  letters  strictly  confidential,    apr  28 

BOOK  AND  N'E^'SPAPER 

ILLUSTRATIONS     ON     WOOD. 

BY   JOHN   ANDRE'W, 

NO.    129   WASHINGTON   STREET,    BOSTON. 

tf      REFERENCE,   "BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL."    j  20 


THE  HEADACHE    KILLER, 

THE   GREAT    SPECIFIC 

For  all  kinds  of  Headache  and  Nervous  Diseases. 

discovered  and  prepared  bt 

DR.    J.    W.    POLAND, 

OF  GOFFSTOWN  CENTRE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

THE  sales  of  this  well-known  Medicine  are  on  a  steady 
increase,  and  its  wonderful  cures  are  calling  forth 
unbounded  praise  from  all  quarters,  as  well  as  givinc  it  a 
standard  reputation.  Those  who  are  troubled  with  Head- 
ache, Neunilgia,  Tic  Doloreux,  or  pain  arising  from.  Hu- 
mors, will  do  well  to  try  it. 

General  Agents  ix  Boston — Weeks  &  Potter,  154 
Washington  Street,  George  C.  Goodwin,  99  Union  Street, 
For  sale  by  druggists  generally.  eoptf  mar  3 

MODEL  MELODEONS! 

THESE  Melodeons  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.   Prices— S60,  S7o.  SIOO,  S120.  S135.  S150  and  S175. 
(C^  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  •"  Mod- 
el Melodeons,"  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
mar24      tf     Cambridge  St.,  corner  Charles,  Boston, 


a  H  O  D  E  S  'S 

FEVER   AND    AGUE    CURE! 

OR 

NATURE'S  INFALLIBLE  SPECIFIC. 

FOR  the  prevention  and  cure  of  KTERMITTENT  and 
REMITTJSNT  FEVEKS.  FEVER  and  AGUE.  CHILLS 
and  FEVER,  DUMB  AGUE,  GENERAL  DEBILITY, 
NIGHT  SWEATS,  and  all  other  forms  of  disease  which 
have  a  common  origin  in  Malaria  or  Miasvia.  lYiv-  subtle 
atmospheric  poison,  which  at  certain  seasons  is  inhaled  at 
every  breath,  is  the  same  in  character  wherever  it  exists 
— North,  South,  East  or  West — and  will  everj'where  jield 
to  this  newly  discovered  antidote,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
the  greatest  discovery  in  medicine  ever  inade.  Please  ob- 
serve that  the  principle  upon  which  this  medicine  acts  is 
entirely  different  from  general  remedies.  It  treats  Mala- 
ria, or  Miasma,  just  as  common  sense  teaches  us  to  treat 
all  other  poisons  when  they  are  taken  into  the  human 
system;  it  neutralizes  the  poison,  ^nd  by  removing  all 
cause  for  disease,  acta  either  as  a  preventive  or  a  cure,  and 
will  suit  everybody's  case.  This  specific  is  so  haimless 
that  it  may  be  taken  by  persons  of  every  age,  sex,  or  con- 
dition, and  it  will  not  subsiitute  for  one  disease  others 
still  worse,  as  i.e  too  often  the  result  in  the  treatment  by 
Quinine,  Mercury,  Arsenic,  and  other  poisonous  or  dele- 
terious drugs,  not  a  particle  of  any  of  which  is  admitted 
into  this  preparation.  The  proprietor  distiiictly  clainiB 
these  extraordinary  results  from  the  uEe  of  this 

NATURAL  ANTIDOTE  TO  MALARIA, 

It  will  entirely  protect  any  resident  or  traveller,  even 
in  the  most  sickly  or  swampy  localities,  from  any  ague  or 
bilious  disease  whatever,  or  any  injury  from  constantly 
inhaling  Malaria  or  Miasma.  It  will  instantly  check  the 
ague  in  persons  who  have  suffered  for  any  length  of  time, 
from  one  day  to  twenty  years,  so  that  they  need  never 
hB.ve  another  chill,  by  continuing  it  according  to  direc- 
tions. It  will  immediately  relieve  all  the  distressing  re- 
sults of  bilious  or  ague  diseases — tuch  as  General  Debility, 
Night  Sweats,  etc.  The  patient  at  once  begins  to  recover 
appetite  and  strength,  and  continues  until  a  permanent 
and  radical  cure  is  effected.  Finally,  its  use  will  banish 
Fever  and  Ague  from  families  and  all  classes.  F.irmera 
and  all  laboring  men,  by  adopting  it  as  a  preventive, 
will  be  free  from  ague  or  bilious  attacks  in  that  season  of 
the  year  which,  while  it  is  the  most  sickly,  is  the  most 
valuable  one  to  them.  One  or  two  bottles  will  answer  for 
ordinary  cases ;  some  may  require  more.  Directions  print- 
ed in  German,  French  and  Spanish,  accompany  each  bot- 
tle. Price,  One  Dollar,  Liberal  discounts  made  to  the 
trade.  Trade  circulars  forwarded  on  application,  and  the 
article  will  be  consigned  on  liberal  terms  to  responsible 
parties  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

JAS.  A.  RHODES,  Proprietor, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

AGENTS.— New  York— C.  T.  Clicke>er  &  Co..  and  C. 
H.  Ring.  Boston— Weesb  &  Potter.  Philadelphia— T 
W.  Dtott  &  Sons,  and  for  sale  by  dealers  generally. 

eoptf  mar  17 

DOW'S  MAGIC  COPYING  PAPER, 

FOR  writing  two  or  more  letters  at  once,  without  the 
use  of  pen  and  ink,  working  embroideries,  marking 
clothing,  etc.,  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  families  the 
past  year,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction.  Every  child  and 
scholar  should  have  it,  as  it  is  useful,  ornamental  and 
amusing;  every  botanist  should  have  it,  as  with  it  he 
can  take  the  exact  impression  of  any  leaf  or  plant ;  every 
traveller  should  have  it,  as  it  makes  a  nice, neat  and  clean 
pocket  inkstand  that  cannot  be  broken,  and  is  free  from 
blotting.  In  fiict,  all  should  have  it,  as  whtn  once  used, 
it  is  considered  indispensable.  One  package  of  three  col- 
ors, viz.,  black,  blue  and  green,  sent  to  any  address  for 
25  cents.  Five  packages  for  SI,  or  S2  per  dozen;  in  all 
cases,  free  of  postage.    Address,  postpaid, 

E.  BOWMAN, 
apr  14  tf  117  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

IMMENSE  SUCCESS  1 1 

TEE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZIINE  W  THE  UOEID. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED     FOR    EVERY    AMERICAN    HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1, 1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  runup  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 

containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  eacb 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  SS  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Eallou'b  Dollar  Mosthlt  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 

ADVENTTTRES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HTTMOB, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisare  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor.  a£ 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfitld  Streets,  Boston 

BANVARD'S  HOLY  LAND, 

AT  HORTICULTURAL  HALL,  School  St.,  exhibited 
every  evening  at  7  1-2  o'clock,  and  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons  at  3  o'clock.  Admission,  50  cents; 
children,  half  price.  tf  apr  14 

WANTED  I— Agents  wanted  in  everv  town  in   the 
United  States  to  sell  the  PATENT  SELF-HEATING 
ROTARY  SMOOTHING  IRON.    Applv  to 
apr  14  4t  CUAS.  H.  CAPEN,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.   B.    GULICK, 

ENGRAVER    ON    AVOOD, 

NO.  191  WASHINGTON   STREET, 

[Entrance  on  Norfolk  Avenue,] 
BOSTON. tf— apr  7 

ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE.— M.  3.  ^THP- 
PLE.  35  Comhill,  Boston,  Importer  and  Dealer  In 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  Artista 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  IS 

HOUSE  AND  LAND.— For  sale  cheap,  if  applied  for 
soon,  a  neat  two-story  house  in  Winchester,  within 
ten  minutes"  walk  of  the  E,ist  Wobnrn  Station,  on  the 
Lowell  Railro.id.  with  good  bam.  well,  and  two  acres  of 
land,  with  about  100  choice  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  in 
bearing  condition.    Apply  at  this  office.      tf       mar  17 

FOR  SALE. — A  ton  of  fine  bos-wocKl.  large  logs  and 
clear — a  very  nice  article;  price,  one  hundred  ami  ten 
dollars.  A  good  chance  forcncTsvers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.    Address  A.  B.,  this  office.         St    J  20 
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BALLOr'S  PICTOHIAL   DRAWING -ROOM   COMPANION. 


aOLTON  AND  GALILEO, 

Oar  engraving  represents  John  Jlilton,  the  bard  of  Paradise 
Loat,  visiting  the  "  starry  Galileo,"  in  the  dungeon  to  which  he 
was  consigned  for  promulgating  the  scientific  theories  which  the 
Romish  church  refused  to  recognize,  ililton  was  about  thirty 
TOirs  old  at  the  period  of  his  Italian  tour — "prime,  in  man- 
hood where  youth  ended,"  and  though  known  as  a  zealous  Pro- 
testant, was  everywhere  received  with  the  attention  and  consitlcr- 
atioa  due  to  his  transcendent  talents  and  ripe  scholarship.  Being 
accredited  by  letters  to  the  leading  men  of  Italy,  it  is  presumed 
that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to  the  cell  of  Gal- 
ileo. The  meeting  of  two  such  men — one  the  reader  of  the  stars, 
and  the  other  gifted  with  a  sight  that  pierced  beyond  them  even 
to  the  gates  of  heaven — was  an  event  of  no  common  order. 
Galileo  Galilei  was  at  that  time  seventy-four  years  of  age,  for  he 
was  bom  at  Pisa  in  1564.  He  received  an  admirable  education, 
and  at  an  early  age  was  a  proficient  in  the  classical  languages 
and  the  fine  arts,  while  at  the  same  time  he  displayed  a  great 
fondness  and  aptitude  for  mechanics.  When  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pisa  in  1531,  his  mind  was  mature  and  his  judgment 
sound.  He  was  particularly  distinguished  by  his  spirit  of  ohser- 
ration,  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  when  but  nineteen  years  of 
age,  the  motion  of  a  hanging  lamp  suspended  from  a  ceiling, 
induced  him  to  investigate  the   laws   of  the  oscillation   of  the 

Eendulum.     In  1586,  when  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  though 
e  had  completely  mastered  the  works  of  the   great  teachers  of 


he  established  the  truth  of  the  Copemican  system  by  the  discov- 
ery of  the  varying  phiises  of  Mercury,  Venus  and  iMai"s.  His 
work  on  the  sun's  spots,  in  which  be-  declared  his  adherence  to 
the  Copemican  system,  caused  him  to  be  denounced  as  a  heretic 
by  those  priests  who  thought  that  this  theory  endangered  the 
honor  of  the  Bible.  Such  a  storm  was  raised  against  him,  so 
many  pulpits  charged  him  with  heresy,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
go  to  Home,  and  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  church,  by  promis- 
ing to  cease  advocating  the  obnoxious  system.  In  1618,  he  made 
observations  upon  three  comets  and  imparted  the  conclusions  he 
thence  arrived  at  to  some  of  his  friends  and  pupils,  one  of  whom, 
Mario  Guiducci,  published  a  work  in  which  he  rotiectcd  severely 
on  the  Jesuit  Grassi.  The  hitter  replied,  directing  his  answer 
against  Galileo,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  attack. 
Galileo  replied  in  a  master-piece  of  eloquence  which  roused  the 
fury  of  the  Jesuits  against  him.  About  this  time  he  completed 
his  great  work  in  which  the  Copemican  and  Pfolemean  systems 
of  astronomy  were  discussed  by  three  persons  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  the  arguments  for  the  Copemican  system  predominat- 
ing. In  1620,  having  gone  to  Rome  for  the  purpose,  he  obtained 
permission  to  print  it,  and  a  similar  favor  was  accorded  him  at 
Florence,  but  as  soon  as  it  appeared  it  was  violently  attacked 
by  the  disciples  of  Aristotle ;  Scipione  Chiaramonti,  teacher  of 
philosophy  at  Pisa,  leading  the  assault.  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  for- 
merly the  friend  of  Galileo,  now  became  his  persecutor,  the 
monks  having  persuaded  him  that  in  the  character  of  Simplieio, 


the  moon.  But  in  his  old  age,  blindness,  deafness,  sleeplessness 
and  pain  came  upon  him,  yet  though  they  embittered  hia  closing 
years,  they  did  not  paralyze  the  activity  of  his  mind.  "  In  my 
darkness,"  he  writes,  in  1.638,  *'  I  muse  now  upon  this  object  of 
nature  and  now  upon  that,  and  find  it  impossible  to  soothe  my 
restless  head,  however  much  I  wish  it.  This  perpetual  action  of 
mind  deprives  me  almost  wholly  of  sleep."  Did  his  illustrious 
visitor  as  he  noted  the  failing  vision  of  the  great  philosopher, 
tiien  anticipate  that  a  similar  calamity  would  befall  himself — 
a  calamity  that  prompted  the  most  touching  of  his  sonnets  ? 
Like  Milton,  Galileo  might  reflect  that  he  has  lost  his  sight  in  a 
noble  c,ause.     Milton  says : 

"  Whnt  supports  me,  dost  thou  ack? 
The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overphjed 

In  liberty'i*  defence,  my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  talks  from  side  to  side. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world^s  Tain  masq^ne 
CoDt4;nt,  though  blind,  hod  I  no  better  guide.'' 

So  Galileo  might  console  himself  that  he  had  lost  his  sight  in 
studying  tlic  matchless  works  of  God  that  he  might  proclaim  to 
the  world  their  wondrous  beauty,  harmony  and  magnificence. 
Galileo  had  few  books — liis  library  was  the  universe.  "  The  best 
book,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  is  nature."  He  resembled  Mil- 
ton in  his  fondness  for  poetry  and  music.  He  knew  Ariosto  by 
heart.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  coincidence  that  Galileo  died  in 
the  year  that  Newton  was  bom  (1642).     Ha  had  gradually  wast- 


GALILEO   AND    MILTON. 


mathematics,  he  invented  the  hydrostatic  balance.  In  1589,  he 
waa  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Pisa.  But  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  this  position  by  the  en- 
mity of  the  advocates  of  the  old  system  of  the  Aristotelian  phi 
losophy,  whose  errors  and  absurdities  ho  denounced  and  demon- 
strated. He  was  protected  in  his,  compulsory  retirement  by 
Filippo  Salviati,  who  introduced  him  to  Sagredo,  a  Venetian, 
who  became  deeply  interested  in  the  philosopher,  and  through  hii 
Inflaenrc  with  the  Venetian  Senate,  procured  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  professor  of  mathematics  in  Padua.  His  lectures,  deliv- 
ered in  the  Italian  language,  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  sci- 
entific world  ;  his  fame  became  widely  extended,  and  pupils  came 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  continent  to  receive  instruction 
from  his  lips.  He  invented  a  geometrical  and  military  compass, 
defined  the  laws  that  govern  the  velocity  of  falling  bodies,  im- 
pr>ved,  if  he  did  not  invent,  the  thermometer,  and  made  some  in- 
teresting observations  on  the  magnet.  The  telescope,  which  had 
been  regarded  simply  as  a  curious  instrument,  ho  applied  to  the 
observation  of  the  heavens  with  brilliant  results.  He  taught  his 
pupils  how  to  measure  the  altitude  of  the  lunar  mountains  by 
their  shadows,  and  on  the  7th  of  January,  1610,  discovered  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter.  He  noticed  the  spots  on  the  disk  of  the  sun, 
and  inferred  from  their  regular  advance  from  cast  to  west,  the  ro 
tation  of  the  sun  and  the  inclination  of  its  axis  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic.  The  fame  of  Galileo  induced  the  Grand  Duke 
Co.smo,  in  161U,  to  appoint  him  first  instructor  of  mathematics 
in  Pisa,  with  permission  to  reside  elsewhere,  of  which  he  availed 
himself  by  passing  a  portion  of  Ids  time  in  Florence.     In  1610 


Galileo  had  designedly  ridiculed  him  for  anthorizing  the  publica- 
tion of  so  dangerous  and  heretical  a  book.  Galileo  was  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  his  encmie-i,  for  his  patron,  Co'^mo  H., 
was  dead,  and  his  successor,  Ferdinandll.,  young  and  feeble, 
was  unwilling  or  unat>lo  to  protect  him.  After  the  examination 
of  his  work  by  a  congress  of  cardinals,  monks  and  mathemati- 
cians, he  was  charged  with  promulgating  heretical'doctrincs  tliere- 
in,  and  summoned  to  appear  at  Rome  before  the  grand  tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition.  After  some  mor.ths  of  imprisonuiont  he  was 
sentenced  to  renounce  the  truths  he  Iiad  enunciated,  kneeling  in 
penitence  before  an  asscml)ly  of  ignorant  and  bigoted  monks. 
The  words  of  the  abjuration  which  he  consented  to  pronounce 
were  as  follows :  "  With  a  sincere  heart  and  in  full  faith  I  abjure, 
curse  and  spurn  the  aforesaid  errors  and  heresies,"  but  as  ho  rose 
to  his  feet  after  the  humiliating  ceremony,  indi^^nant  at  having 
forsworn  his  honest  convii-tions,  he  stamped  his  foot  upon  the 
earth,  and  exclaimed  in  Italian,  E  pnr  si  muove !  (and  yet  it 
moves!)  Ho  was  then  sentenced  to  incarceration  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  and  ordered  to 
repeat  every  week  for  three  years,  the  seven  penitential  psalms 
of  David.  His  book  of  scientific  dialogues  wa^  prohibited,  and 
his  astronomical  system  eondemned  as  an  infidel  one,  violative 
of  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures.  His  sentence  was 
afterwards  commuted,  first  to  seclusion  in  the  episcopal  palace  of 
Siena,  and  afterwards  to  banishment  to  Arceti,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Florence.  Here  he  produced  two  works  on  the  laws  of 
motion,  on  which  our  present  system  of  phyoics  and  asironoray  is 
based.     In  1637,  he  jmblislied  his  researches  as  to  the  libration  of 


ed  away  in  a  slow  fever,  and  finally  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms 
of  a  favorite  pupil.  In  the  splendid  church  of  Santa  Croce,  in 
Florence,  surrounded  by  the  illustrious  dead  of  his  native  land, 
lies  Galileo  Galilei,  the  worthy  compeer  of  the  brightest  spirits 
Italy  has  produced.  Near  his  sepulchral  monument  is  that  of 
Michael  Angelo.  Pilgrims  from  all  climes  here  pause  to  muse 
on  the  trials,  the  sufferings  and  the  glorious  achievements  of  the 
great  philo-iopher.  Posterity  hius  done  him  the  justice  which 
contemporary  enmity  and  bigotry  denied  him.  The  name  of  the 
"  starry  Galileo  "  is  now  inscribed  upon  the  temple  of  fame  in 
characters  that  will  endure  as  long  as  the  "great  globe  which 
we  inhabit,"  whose  motions  he  detcctctl  and  descritied.  The 
Church  may  learn  from  his  story  the  folly  and  impotence  of 
seeking  to  stiflo  the  voice  of  truth.  Ciiristianity  has  nothing  to 
foar  from  the  investigation-;  of  science — its  direst  enemy  is  ig- 
norance and  superstition.  Truly  did  the  poet  declare  "the  un- 
devout  astronomer  is  mad."  No  one  can  study  the  wonders  of 
the  starry  heavens  without  feeling  a  deeper  reverence  for  the  Cre- 
ator of  their  almost  infinite  wonders,  unless  his  mind  has  lost  its 
balance.  Addison  has  beautifully  expressed  the  feelings  of  rev- 
erential awe  inspired  by  a  contemplation  of  the  starry  heavens,  in 
his  universally  known  hymn  commencing  "  Tlie  starry  firmiment 
on  high."  The  wonders  revealed  by  astronomical  scienee  sug- 
gested some  of  the  finest  images  and  illustrations  of  '*  Paradise 
Lost,"  and  very  probably  this  visit  of  Milton  to  Galileo,  which 
we  have  illu-'trated,  by  deepening  the  impressions  pre  existing  in 
the  poet's  mind,  became  the  source  of  some  of  his  most  bcautifal 
and  impressive  poetical  allusions. 
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UNIFORM  OVERCOAT  OF  THE  FIRST  REGBIENT,  M.  V.  M. 

The  engraving  below  represents  Colonel  T.  E.  Chickering-, 
commander  of  the  first  Light  Infantry  regiment  of  the  first  brig- 
ade, first  division  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,  mounted  and 
wearing  the  new  uniform  overcoat  ordered  by  His  Excellency, 
Henry  J.  Gardner,  governor  and  commander-in-chief.  In  the  fore- 
ground on  the  left,  is  seen  a  group  of  staff"  and  company  officers, 
and  on  the  right,  a  section  of  the  command,  showing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  privates  in  the  new  dress.  The  uniform  of  the  light 
infantry  regiment  has  been  gradually  improved  until  it  is  now,  in 
every  respect,  neat,  handsome  and  soldierly.  The  French  infant- 
ry cap,  so  decided  an  improvement  on  the  cumbrous  mass  of 
leather  and  brass  that  used  to  form  the  head  gear  of  the  soldier, 
was  long  since  adopted.  In  days  gone  by,  the  title  of  light  in- 
fantry was  almost  a  misnomer,  so  heavy  were  their  accoutre- 
ments. But  it  needed  the  uniform  overcoat  to  complete  their 
accoutrement  for  field  duty.  In  the  spring  and  fall  parades,  in 
our  changeable  and  trying  climate,  some  protection  against  the 
weather  was  desirable,  and  moreover,  the  troops  are  liable  to  be 
called  out  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Hence  the  field,  staff  and 
company  oflScers  of  the  first  regiment  petitioned  the  governor  for 


permission  to  weai-  an  overcoat  of  a  pattern  they  presented,  and 
orders  were  issued  for  its  adoption,  with  slight  modifications. 
"The  coat  is  of  army  blue  cloth,  and  extends  four  inches  below 
the  knee.  It  closes  in  front  by  eight  regimental  buttons,  is  lined 
throughout  with  gray  woolen,  plain  sleeves,  stand  up  collar.  The 
field  officers'  overcoats  are  made  double-breasted,  with  the  cape 
extending  to  the  cnfi^,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  overcoat 
of  the  staff"  officers  is  the  same  as  that  for  field  officers,  but  sin- 
gle-breasted. The  company  officers  wear  the  same  coat  as  the 
staff"  officers,  only  that  the  cape  ends  at  the  elbow.  The  distinct- 
ive badges  indicative  of  official  rank  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
United  States  officers — for  colonels,  five  braids  ;  lieutenant  colo- 
nels, four  braids  ;  majors,  three  braids  ;  captains,  two  braids  ; 
lieutenants,  one  braid.  Warrant  officers  have  chevrons  upon 
each  sleeve.  The  coat  Is  ordered  to  be  recognized  as  a  part  of 
the  regimental  uniform  by  the  regiment,  the  officers  of  the  reg- 
iment, or  any  of  the  companies  thereof,  upon  any  occasion  when 
said  regiment,  officers  or  companies  are  on  duty.  The  warrant 
officers  and  private?  wear  their  equipments  outside  the  overcoat, 
and  all  ('ommi:--;ionpd  officers  wear  the  .^ash  and  body  belt  out- 
side the  ovcrco.at  upon  all  OLcasions  wiien  on  duty,      The  com- 


panies are  not  allowed  to  wear  the  overcoat  when  in  line  for  reg- 
imental or  battalion  parade,  except  when  it  is  worn  by  the  whole. 
The  Boston  military  have  ever  been  renowned  for  their  spirit, 
their  drill  and  the  fine  physique  which  characterises  the  mass. 
A  spirit  of  generous  emulation  now  exists  between  the  several 
companies,  which  brings  every  company  up  to  the  most  efifeetive 
point.  There  are  some  persons  who  deplore  the  zeal  manifested 
by  our  young  men  in  their  military  organizations,  stigmatizing 
it  as  a  war  spint — but  we  look  upon  our  military  companies  as 
so  many  peace  societies.  It  is  to  the  existence  of  these  military 
organizations — to  the  zeal  of  the  members,  their  promptitude  and 
their  activity,  that  our  city  is  largely  indebted  for  the  tranquil- 
lity it  enjoys.  On  more  than  one  occasion  it  would  have  been 
the  theatre  of  bloodshed  had  we  not  those  faithful  bayonets  and 
sabres  to  rely  upon — ^weapons  not  wielded  by  mercenary  bands, 
but  arms  in  the  hands  of  good  and  true  citizens,  respecting  the 
laws  and  resolved  to  maintain  them.  We  know — and  the  lawless 
know — what  we  may  expect  of  our  citizen  soldiery  in  any  emer- 
gencv,  and  any  body  of  rioters,  no  matter  from  what  motive, 
who  should  attempt  to  violate  the  laws,  would  find  to  their  cost 
they  were  men  not  afraid  to  use  arms  when  duty  called  them  out. 
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KING  AND   THE    COBBLER. 

A   ROMAXCE   OF  AKCIEJiT   PERSIA. 


BT   AUSTIN    C    BURDICK. 

[COXTISUED.] 

CHAPTER  in. 

THE   A9TE0LOGEB. 

The  secret  of  Feridooa's  strict  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  Ras- 
tcra  had  been  gratitude.  As  soon  as  he  became  conscions  of  his 
advancing  knowledge  and  conseqnent  happiness,  his  whole  soul 
was  not  only  given  to  the  work,  but  it  was  also  turned  in  thank- 
fulncss  upon  his  benefactor.  He  had  not  submitted  to  his  close 
confinement  because  he  deemed  that  any  one  had  a  right  to  keep 
him  there,  but  because  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  his  personal 
libertT  for  the  knowledge  he  was  receiWng.  Uo  one  had  ever  yet 
aroused  him  to  anger,  and  consequently  no  one  had  witnessed  the 
effects  of  his  wratlx.  All  that  he  had  manifested  had  been  ilie 
natural  kindness  and  nobleness  of  his  soal ;  and  though  in  the 
course  of  his  martial  and  manual  studies  he  had  evinced  sarpris- 
ino-  degrees  of  strength,  yet  not  one  of  those  who  knew  him  even 
dreamed  of  the  mighty  physical  power  that  lay  at  rest  within  the 
njasclcs  and  sinews  of  his  comely  frame. 

The  apartments  ho  had  occupied  were  sis  in  number,  and 
among  them  was  a  large  artificial  garden,  which  had  been  con- 
structed especially  for  his  use.  From  these  apartments  he  could 
at  any  time  have  easily  made  his  way  had  he  been  so  disposed  ; 
but  he  had  no  desire  so  to  do,  for  he  knew  that  his  guardian  wished 
him  not  to. 

On  the  following  morning  Feridoon  was  arrayed  in  a  garb  of 
rich  and  costly  fabric,  and  in  company  with  his  father,  he  went  to 
the  court  of  the  king.  On  the  way  he  found  much  to  attract  his 
attention,  and  several  times  he  stopped  his  horse  to  gaze  upon  the 
various  objects  of  wonder  that  met  his  sight.  And  people  looked 
at  him,  too. 

"  Surely,"  said  one,  "  that  must  be  the  sou  of  some  powerful 
king  whom  the  satrap  has  received  from  abroad." 

"  Nay,"  said  another,  "  it  must  be  some  real  king,  for  see  how 
Eoblv  he  rides,  and  with  what  majesty  he  holds  his  head.  Most 
eurely,  one  who  has  been  ruled  all  his  days  would  not  ride  like 
that." 

"  Upon  my  faith,  you  are  all  wrong,"  spoke  a  merchant,  who 
happened  to  be  passing.  "  That  is  no  less  than  Rustera's  son, 
for  I  heard  yesterday  that  he  had  a  son  whom  he  had  kept 
secluded  for  one-and-twenty  years." 

Upon  this  the  people  pressed  after  the  youth  and  gazed  wonder- 
ingly  upon  him,  and  soon  their  murmurs  broke  forth  into  shouts 
of  applause.  At  length  Feridoon  became  aware  that  he  was  the 
object  of  all  this  commotion,  and  he  raised  his  hat  and  bowed  to 
the  crowd.  Then  he  rode  more  closely  to  his  father's  side  and 
asked  him  for  his  purse.  The  satrap  gave  it  up  without  asking  a 
question,  and  as  soon  as  Feridoon  received  it  he  commenced  to 
8catt«-  pieoes  of  gold  among  the  crowd.  He  had  read  in  old 
manuscripts  that  benevolent  princes  had  done  so,  and  as  he  saw 
much  poverty  about  him,  he  wished  to  do  the  same.  This  raised 
the  admiration  of  the  people  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  it  well 
pleased  the  satrap,  for  he  loved  to  see  his  assumed  son  thus 
honored. 

In  due  time  they  reached  the  royal  palace,  and  F'eridoon  was 
introduced  to  the  king.  He  had  been  instructed  how  to  behave, 
and  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  the  royal  presence  he  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  bowed  his  head. 

This  king's  name  was  Sohrab.  He  was  now  past  the  meridian 
of  life,  and  his  countenance  gave  signs  of  a  jealous,  bitter  spirit, 
and  his  whole  form  and  feature  gave  token  of  a  riotous  and  sen- 
sual indulgence  and  excess.  He  had  formerly  been  a  powerful 
general  under  Kci  Khosrou,  the  former  king.  In  an  excursion 
against  the  insurgent  Khorasons,  Kei  Ivhosrou  was  taken  sick, 
and  in  that  state  he  was  brought  back  to  die.  Feridoon  had  heard 
the  story  from  his  father,  and  he  knew  how  Sohrab  came  upon 
the  throne.  He  had  heard  how  the  old  king  was  taken  sick  and 
crazy,  and  how  he  was  brought  back  to  PersepoUs  to  die.  After 
he  was  dead,  his  body  was  laid  in  the  great  hall  of  the  eapitol,  all 
exposed  to  view,  and  all  the  people  of  the  kingdom  came  to 
look  upon  those  noble  features  in  death,  and  to  pray  for  a  succes- 
sor as  good  and  just  as  he  bad  been.  At  the  end  of  a  week  the 
body  of  the  dead  king  was  embalmed  and  laid  away  in  the  royal 
sepulchre,  and  then  Sohrab  proclaimed  himself  king.  The  sol- 
diers fiustained  him,  for  he  made  them  promises  of  great  honors, 
and  as  Kei  Khosrou  had  left  no  child  behind  him,  the  people 
submitted  to  Solirab's  rule. 

All  this  Feridoon  had  heard,  and  in  his  soul  he  felt  that  the 
man  before  him  was  not  a  true  king — that  he  did  not  stand  as  a 
true  representative  of  the  interests  of  the  people.  But  when  he 
came  to  look  into  the  king's  face  he  was  sorely  distressed,  for  he 
saw  there  the  marks  of  a  wicked  man,  and  his  proud  soul  shrank 
from  bowing  to  such  a  man.  But  the  king  was  delighted  with 
Feridoon,  and  he  heaped  upon  him  the  most  fulsome  flattery,  and 
also  did  he  flatter  Rustem  for  having  raised  up  such  a  son. 

"  By  my  royal  head,"  he  cried,  after  he  had  gazed  well  upon 
the  Touth,  "  you  should  be  ever  near  our  person.  Some  of  my 
best  warriors  shall  learn  you  to  bear  arms,  and  in  time  your  sin- 
ews may  become  strong  and  tough.  How  would  it  suit  you  to 
Utc  here  in  this  our  royal  palace  ]" 


*'  For  the  present,  0  king,  I  would  live  with  my  father," 
returned  the  youth. 

"  So  be  it,  then ;  only  let  me  have  the  light  of  thy  countenance 
often." 

After  mnch  such  t^lk,  Rustem  and  his  son  withdrew  and  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way  homo.  Feridoon  gave  full  scope  to  his  feel- 
ings, and  failed  not  to  speak  his  thought  of  the  king.  The  satrap 
chided  him  for  his  speech,  and  expressed  sorrow  for  his  opinions. 

"  For,"  said  he,  "Sohrab  is  our  king,  and  as  such  we  must 
love  and  honor  him.  He  has  been  a  great  friend  to  me,  and  not 
for  half  my  wealth  would  I  have  you  incur  his  displeasure.  He 
is  revengeful,  too,  and  would  surely  put  you  to  death  if  he  heard 
that  yon  spoke  against  him." 

"  Put  me  to  death  for  merely  speaking  !"  uttered  Feridoon,  in 

surprise.  ■     -^i  ,,rfi  c-m  . 

"  Ay,  most  surely.   -  ■■  tj.i-    i:rf 
*'  But  his  people  would  object." 

"  Ah,  my  son,  he  is  the  people.  Theymove  only  through  him. 
His  will  is  their  law." 

The  youth  pondered  awhile,  and  then  he  said  : 
"  I  will  be  as  careful  as  I  can ;  but  the  king  had  better  not  lift 
a  hand  against  me,  for  I  should  surely  smite  him." 

The  satrap  said  no  more,  for  be  knew  that  his  son  was  gov- 
erned bv  just  thoughts,  and  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  combat 
them.  And  then  he  was  thus  led  to  view  himself  in  rather  an  un- 
favorable light,  for  he  had  himself  had  some  hand  in  elevating 
Sohrab  to  the  throne.  In  view  of  receiving  the  office  of  satrap  of 
PersepoUs,  he  had  given  all  his  influence  for  that  man. 

"Wlien  they  reached  their  dwelling,  they  found  an  old  man  sit- 
ting in  the  hall.  Even  the  satrap  was  inspired  wiih  much  rever- 
ence by  the  stranger's  venerable  looks,  and  Feridoon  bowed  with 
pure  esteem  and  respect.  This  stranger  was  an  old  man,  past  the 
bound  of  threescore  and  ten,  of  a  tall,  commanding  form,  but 
somewhat  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  years.  His  hair  and  beard 
were  white  as  snow,  and  long  and  flowing.  His  face  was  kind 
and  generous  in  its  expression,  and  a  natural  mildness  softened 
every  feature.  His  dress  was  a  robe  of  blue  cloth,  confined  at  the 
loins  by  a  girdle  of  silk.  He  wore  heavy  sandals  upon  his  feet, 
and  upon  his  head  was  a  hat  of  curious  shape.  His  blue  robe 
was  worked  with  curious  devices  in  figures  of  gold,  and  his  girdle 
was  worked  the  same. 

"  Whom  have  we  here  V  asked  Rustem,  after  he  had  bowed  to 
the  old  man. 

"  My  name  is  Kobad,"  returned  the  stranger. 
"  Ha !"  uttered  Rustem,  seeming  a  little  startled  at  first,  "  the 
profound  astrologer  of  Arabia  V* 

"  A} — once  of  Arabia — but  now  of  Persia,"  returned  the  old 
man. 

Both  the  satrap  and  his  son  were  considerably  moved  by  this 
announcement,  though  through  different  emotions.  Ru'tera  was 
moved  by  a  natural  superstitious  idea  of  the  astrologer's  power, 
mingled  with  some  dread ;  while  Feridoon  was  moved  alone  by 
the  superior  knowledge  which  he  had  heard  attributed  to  the 
wonderful  man.  He  had  heard  that  Kobad  not  only  read  groat 
truths  from  the  stars,  but  that  he  made  them  subserve  his  own  pur- 
poses by  having  learned  to  count  their  changes  and  foretell  their 
conjunctions  and  appearances.  And  then  his  teachers,  or  one  of 
them,  had  told  him  that  the  astrologer  was  the  most  deeply  versed 
in  human  nature,  in  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong,  and  in  the  va- 
rious occult  sciences,  of  any  man  with  whom  he  had  ever  con- 
versed. All  this  made  the  youth  look  upon  the  old  man  with 
more  than  ordinary  reverence,  and  he  failed  not  to  show  his 
feelings  in  his  glowing  looks. 

"  You  are  the  satrap  Rustem  1"  said  Kobadj  after  he  had  looked 
awhile  upon  the  youth  and  then  turned  to  the  officer. 
"  I  am,  sir." 

"  And  this  youth — who  is  ho  V 
"  My  son,"  replied  Rustem,  with  some  hesitation. 
"  The  child  of  your  own  flesh  and  blood  ?" 
"  I  so  look  upon  him,"  answered  the  satrap,  after  another 
hesitation. 

"  It  matters  not  how  you  look  upon  him,"  returned  the  astrol- 
oger, rather  sternly  :  "  every  man  should  know  the  child  of  his 
own  loins.     Is  this  youth  such  to  you  V 
"  Why  do  you  ask  V 

"  Because  I  would  see  if  you  think  to  deceive  me.  However, 
let  that  pass.  I  blame  you  not  for  wishing  to  pass  so  noble  a 
youth  off  as  your  own  ;  but  nothing  "within,  the  range  of  human 
destiny  is  hidden  from  me." 

"  Then  you  know  all  V  uttered  Rustem,  tremulously. 
"All  that  I  vnsh  to  know.  There  be  many  things  I  wish  not  to 
know,  so  I  seek  them  not.  All  that  you  know  about  the  childhood 
of  Feridoon,  I  know.  If  I  knew  more,  you  would  not  rest  until 
I  had  told  it  to  you,  so  I  choose  not  to  delve  it  out  from  the  bank 
of  mystery  that  now  holds  it  in  burial.  Bat  I  have  come  to  sec 
the  vouth  himself,  and  I  have  that  to  toll  him  which  may  be  of 
lasting  good  to  him." 

"  Then,"  said  Feridoon,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure,  "  I 
pray  you  come  at  once  to  my  apartments,  for  I  shall  hold  it  a  joy 
to  converse  with  one  so  learned." 

"  And  do  you  think  to  learn  my  mystic  science  V  asked  the  as- 
trolo"-er,  gazing  sharply  into  the  young  man's  face. 

'•  I  wish  to  leam  nothing  that  is  by  right  your  secret — only  what 
is  proper  for  me  to  know  would  I  learn.'* 

This  answer  pleased  Kobad  greatly,  and  he  embraced  the  youth 
with  enthusiasm.  After  this  the  satrap  gave  his  consent  for  his 
son  and  the  astrologer  to  retire  together,  and  he  did  it  the  more 
readily  because  he  believed  that  he  should  leam  from  the  former 
all  that  transpired^Aut  he  would  not  have  dared  to  refuse  under 
any  circumstances,  seeing  that  the  secret  was  not  only  in  the 


strange  man's  hands,  but  that  he  knew  mnch  more  of  the  youth, 
or  might  do  so,  than  he  did  himself. 

Feridoon  led  the  way  to  his  own  apartments,  and  when  he  came 
to  the  stairs  he  assisted  his  aged  companion  to  ascend.  Wlien 
they  had  finally  reached  their  destination,  the  youth  seated  the 
sage  upon  a  soft  lounge  and  then  drew  up  a  cushion  and  seated 
himself  at  his  feet.  Upon  this  the  old  man  commenced  to  ask 
questions,  an  1  Feridoon  answered  them  readily  and  promptly. 
All  the  branches  of  learning  of  the  times  were  gone  through  with, 
and  our  hero  proved  himself  to  be  master  of  them  all. 

"  My  son,"  said  the  old  man,  after  he  had  gone  through  with 
all  such  branches  as  were  available  to  the  best  scholars  of  the 
time^,  even  to  the  science  of  government,  "  I  find  you  a  very 
wonder  in  learning,  and  it  is  no  very  difficult  thing  to  predict  for 
you  a  brilliant  and  useful  future.  I  know  yoa  have  bravery  equal 
to  your  intellect." 

"  I  fear  nothing,  save  evil  from  my  own  soul,"  was  the  youth's 
response. 

^'  Good,  my  son.  And  one  with  such  a  frame  should  have  some 
strength,  too ;  for  we  live  in  times  when  even  the  most  pure  in 
soul,  and  the  most  gigantic  in  intellect,  mast  sometimes  overcome 
mere  brute  force.  Do  you  think  that  ago  will  give  you  the  phys- 
ical strength  to  do  that  ?" 

Feridoon  smiled.  At  that  instant  a  black  slave,  of  huge 
stature,  passed  through  the  garden.  He  was  one  of  Fcridoon'a 
own  attendants,  and  the  youth  called  him  up.  The  black  soon 
stood  in  the  presence  of  his  master,  a  giant  in  bulk,  and  with 
muscles  '  "-:e  young  yew  trees. 

"  r.;a  ■  .-  n,  "  faithfal  fellow,"  said  Feridoon,  as  he  arose,  "  I 
ani  not  q.iin^    .-  hurt  you." 

As  '  fp'-\:.  he  placed  his  right  hand  npon  the  stoat  leathern 
girdl  V  J  -  .-.ined  the  slave's  shirt,  and  the  left  hand  ho  placed 
beuf  .  .1:  ellow's  thigh ;  then,  with  a  quick  movement,  ho 
rai  '  -K  '  '!iky  body  of  the  huge  black  from  the  floor,  and  lift- 
ing i.  '_  :ibove  his  head,  he  gave  it  one  mighty  swing,  and 
hurled  it  to  the  centre  of  the  small  lake  that  had  been  dug  in  the 
centre  of  the  garden,  the  great  glass  doors  being  open  and  the 
way  all  clear.  The  youth  saw  the  slave  crawl  out  from  the  trou- 
bled water  unhurt,  and  then  went  and  sat  down  again  at  the  old 
man's  feet. 

For  a  while  Kobad  could  hardly  believe  the  evidence  of  his  own 
senses.  He  gazed  first  upon  the  slave  while  he  floundered  in  the 
lakelet,  and  then  he  gazed  npon  the  youth.  It  was  true,  for  he 
had  seen  it,  and  as  soon  as  he  seemed  to  be  sure  that  his  eyes  had 
not  deceived  him,  he  embraced  the  youth,  and  in  a  fervent  tone, 
he  uttered : 

"  Surely  God  has  raised  thee  up  for  some  noble  and  glorious 
purpose.  Now  I  will  tell  thee  what  thou  shalt  do,  and  be  as- 
sured that  I  speak  for  thy  good.  To-morrow  morning,  as  soon  as 
thou  hast  partaken  of  thy  morning's  meal,  go  out  and  find  the 
house  of  Zak  Turan,  the  cobbler.  Go  down  this  street  till  you 
come  to  the  great  fountain  of  the  lion ;  there  turn  to  the  left,  and 
ere  long  you  will  find  yourself  face  to  face  with  the  brazen  statue 
of  Zal,  To  the  right  hand  there  you  will  see  a  narrow  street  run- 
ning towards  the  sepulchre  of  Paishdadains ;  half  way  down  this 
street,  upon  the  left  hand,  you  will  see  a  cobbler's  stall,  and  with- 
in you  will  flnd  an  old  man  at  work.  He  is  a  good  man,  and  will 
be  friendly.  Tell  him  you  wish  to  rest,  and  if  he  offers  you  a 
seat  in  his  stall,  tell  him  that  I  sent  you  to  him.  I  would  not 
have  sent  thee  upon  this  mission,  hut  I  have  proved  thee  to  be  all 
that  a  youth  can  be  in  knowledge  and  truth,  and  I  fear  not  to 
trust  thee." 

'*  But  yon  know  not  of  my  more  deep-set  characteristics,"  said 
Feridoon  ;  "  those  evils  or  virtues  that  underlie  all  manhood,  and 
make  it  in  the  end  either  good  or  bad," 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  returned  the  astrologer.  *'  I  have  seen  and  con- 
versed with  one  of  your  tutors,  and  he  has  told  me  all  your  points 
of  character.  Yet  I  could  not  believe  in  your  knowledge  till  I 
had  tried  you  myself." 

"  And  do  yoa  find  me  with  an  education  befitting  one  of  my 
age  V 

"Ay — well,  well — past  my  most  sanguine  hopes." 
"  But  what  hopes  can  you  have  V* 

"  Hopes  of  finding  in  all  Persia  one  man  who  is  fit  for  the  bus- 
iness Heaven  has  in  hand.  But  I  have  not  time  now  to  waste. 
Go  to  morrow  morning  as  I  have  explained,  and  yon  shall  not 
regret  it.'* 

"  But  surely  I  may  have  some  reason  for  going  V 
"  Only  that  it  is  my  wish,  and  for  your  good.     You  should  ask 
no  more." 

"  But  have  you  no  more  directions — no  more  advice  ?" 
"  Not  now.    Go  as  I  have  directed,  and  your  own  judgment  will 
dictate  the  rest." 

Feridoon  was  sorely  puzzled,  but  he  asked  no  more  questions. 
That  the  astrologer  was  honest  and  true,  he  could  not  doubt,  for 
the  fact  was  written  in  every  line  of  those  mild,  time-worn  features. 
As  Kobad  spoke,  he  arose  from  his  seat  and  turned  away  from 
the  apartment.  Feridoon  conducted  him  to  the  street,  and  when 
there  the  youth  asked  : 

"  When  shall  we  meet  again  V 

"  When  there  is  need."    And  with  this  he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ZILLAH. 

When  Feridoon  returned  to  his  room  he  was  beside  himself 
with  puzzling  conjectures.  Wliile  the  astrologer  had  been  with 
him  he  had  been  so  taken  up  with  the  majestic  presence  of  the 
man  that  he  had  had  no  time  to  indulge  in  the  natural  inquiries 
which  such  a  presence  would  be  likely  to  bring  up  ;  but  now  that 
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he  vras  alone,  all  these  thonghts  came  rushing  upon  him.  His 
mind  A-voh  upon  three  points  ;  first,  what  could  give  cause  for  the 
interest  of  such  a  man  as  the  Arabian  astroIo;^er  in  liis  behalf? 
second,  why  was  this  interest  ? — that  is,  wliat  particuhir  pui-pose 
was  there  in  it  ?  third,  what  could  possibly  be  the  intent  of  his 
seeking  out  the  old  cobbler?  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  mass 
of  strangeness  Feridoon  had  no  doubts  of  the  old  astrologer's 
honesty  of  purpose.  His  soul  rather  swelled  beneath  it,  for  he 
imagined  that  he  could  trace  out  in  all  some  reliance  that  was  to 
bo  placed  upon  himself. 

While  the  youth  thus  pondered  with  himself  his  guardian  en- 
tered the  apartment,  and  after  speaking  of  other  topics  as  a  sort 
of  prelude,  he  asked  what  had  been  the  business  of  the  astrologer. 
At  first  the  youth  hesitated,  but  not  with  doubt.  He  was  merely 
collecting  his  thoughts,  and  when  he  had  remembered  how  the 
astrologer  had  commenced  his  questions  he  went  on  and  gave 
Kubteni  a  clear  account  of  the  whole  conversation,  only  omitting 
what  had  been  said  concerning  the  cobbler.  Tliat  part  of  the 
business  he  had  resolved  to  keep  to  himself,  not  from  any  desire 
to  deceive,  but  simply  because  there  promised  to  be  a  bit  of  ro- 
mance in  the  atTair,  and  he  chose  to  go  into  it  alone  and  free  from 
overlooking  and  espionage.  The  satrap  was  much  puzzled  with 
Kobad's  intent,  but  he  contented  himself  with  thinking  that  he 
only  meant  to  instruct  the  youth  if  he  should  need  it. 

"  Did  he  not  ask  you  anything  concerning  your  childhood?" 
asked  Rustem,  uneasily. 
"Xot  a  word.'' 

"  Strange — very  strange.  I  suppose  he  only  means  to  gi^eyou 
instruction  if  you  need  it.  And  yet  I  cannot  see  into  even 
that."  ■^ 

Nor  did  Feridoon  see  into  it,  but  he  had  some  ideas  which  be 
did  not  sj)eak — ideas  which  might  have  made  Rustem  uneasy. 
He  had  seen  enough  of  existing  things  in  one  day  to  assure  him 
that  there  was  need  of  reform,  and  might  not  Kobad  have  some 
ideas  of  such  a  work  ?  and  might  not  he  want  a  young  man  to 
help  him  ?  At  any  rate,  such  thoughts  floated  dimly  through  the 
youth's  brain,  but  of  course  they  were  as  shapeless  as  the  mists 
of  morning. 

After  nearly  two  hours  spent  in  conversation,  the  satrap  with- 
drew, and  shortly  afterwards  four  of  Feridoon's  black  slaves  came 
into  his  apartment. 

"What  is  it  ?"  asked  the  youth,  as  they  stood  gazing  upon  him. 
But  they  did  not  speak. 
"  What  do  you  wish  V  repeated  their  master. 
"  You  will  pardon  us,  but  Clao  says  you  threw  him  from  this 
window   clear  to   the   middle  of  yonder  lake.    Did  he  not  lie 
to  us  1" 

"  Why  do  yon  ask  V 

"  Because  we  four  have  staked  a  daric  of  gold  against  the  fourth 
part  of  a  daric  from  him  that  you  did  not  do  it." 

"  Do  you  think  Clao  would  lie  for  the  sake  of  praising  me  V 
"  We  feared  so." 
"  You  shall  see." 

As  Feridoon  spoke,  hesprang  from  his  seat  and  caught  the 
heaviest  of  the  four  slaves  by  the  girdle  and  the  thigh,  and  with 
apparent  ease  hurled  him  to  the  very  verge  of  the  further  side  of 
the  lake. 

"  Now  what  think  you  V  asked  Feridoon,  turning  to  the  other 
three. 

But  they  said  nothing;  they  stood  like  beings  petrified.  At 
length,  however,  they  fell  upon  their  knees  and  bowed  till  their 
foreheads  touched  the  floor.  They  had  already  learned  to  love 
their  young  master  for  his  kindness  and  gentleness,  but  now  they 
worshipped  him.  He  had  touched  a  place  in  their  homely  soals 
that  held  their  deepest  admiration.  Henceforth  the  twelve  slaves 
who  attended  upon  him.  were  to  look  upon  him  as  nothing  less 
than  a  god. 

The  youth  dismissed  his  slaves,  after  having  given  them  money 
enough  to  pay  the  stake  they  had  lost  through  his  means,  and* 
then  set  about  his  own  affairs.     He  took  a  book  of  poems  and  sat 
down  to  read,  and  at  a  seasonable  hour  he  retired. 

In  the  morning  he  arose  early  and  dressed  himself,  not  gaudily, 
but  well.  His  hair  he  separated  and  combed  out  until  the  flow- 
ing ringlets  glistened  like  jet,  and  his  skin  glowed  like  the  rose 
with  the  flush  of  pride  and  health.  He  stood  before  his  polished 
mirror  of  silver,  and  as  he  gazed  upon  the  picture  of  himself  he 
saw  beyond,  he  wondered  if  wickedness  and  evil  would  make  him 
look  like  those  youths  whom  he  had  seen  in  attendance  upon  the 
king.  He  had  just  completed  his  toilet  when  half  a  dozen  of  his 
slaves  came  up.  They  knew  how  kind  he  was,  and  it  seems  they 
had  resolved  to  seek  permission  to  look  at  their  young  master's 
arms. 

Feridoon  laaghed  outright  as  they  made  their  request,  and  nn- 
claspiog  the  jewelled  band  that  held  his  sleeve  at  the  wrist,  he 
stripped  his  arm  bare  to  the  shoulder.  The  slaves  gathered 
around  and  looked  at  it,  and  then  they  looked  upon  one  another 
and  shook  their  heads.  They  were  anatomists  enough  to  know- 
that  those  long,  swelling  lines  of  muscles,  and  those  huge, 
hard  cords,  contained  the  secret  of  the  marvellous  prowess  they 
had  seen.  They  saw  that  where  their  own  big,  brawny  arms  were 
flat  or  indented,  his  were  rounded  with  muscle.  They  finished 
their  examination  and  went  away  highly  pleased  with  the  new 
favor  that  had  been  granted  them. 

After  breakfast  Rustem  came  up  to  see  if  his  son  would  attend 
him  to  court,  but  Feridoon  told  him  he  meant  to  take  a  stroll 
about  the  city.  The  satrap  made  no  objections,  only  he  urged 
the  necessity  of  care  and  circumspection,  and  then  left  the  youth 
to  follow  such  course  as  he  saw  fit,  not  forgetting  to  repeat  his 
injunctions  at  least  three  times  before  he  closed  the  door. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  Feridoon  left  his  guardian's  palace, 


and  with  a  moderate  step  he  took  his  way  as  the  astrologer  had 
directed.  At  the  great  fountain  he  stopped  a  uhile  to  view  the 
crowds  of  people  who  were  asscml>led  about  tlie  place,  and  some 
of  ihcir  remarks  gave  him  more  insight  into  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  lower  classes  of  the  citizens  than  he  had  before 
learned  from  books  or  the  sayings  of  others.  When  he  came  to 
the  great  brazen  statue  of  Zal,  he  turned  to  the  right,  and  before 
him  he  saw  a  long  narrow  street,  at  the  extremity  of  wliich  ho 
could  distinguish  the  ahnipt,  dark  face  of  the  sculptured  rock. 
Down  ibis  street  he  turned,  and  ere  long  he  heard  the  notes  of  a 
merry  Fong.  The  words  struck  him  as  being  peculiar,  and  he 
stopped  to  listen. 

"  Like  the  bird  in  its  native  forest,  or  like  the  roe  upon  the  bleak  mountain. 
Where   freeJom   from   all   care   is   his,   and   whero  joy   comcth  with   each 

morninK; 
So  live  I  anions  kinpa  and  princcg,  mTnelf  alone  to  fear,  and  all  to  love. 
They  fear  all  thinps  s[>en,  and  love  notight  but  tboniEelvcs. 
Ho,  ho. — how  much  happier,  then,  am  I   than  the  great  crowned  ones  of 

earth,"' 

Feridoon  approached  the  place  from  whence  the  sound  proceed- 
ed, and  he  found  a  cobbler  seated  in  his  stall  at  work  upon  an  old 
sandal.  He  was  a  short,  stumpy  fellow,  with  gi-izzled  gray  hair, 
a  light  gray  eye,  a  round,  laughing  face,  and  not  far  from  three- 
score years  of  age. 

"What,  ho,  here,  master  cobbler,  you  make  the  p'ace  merry 
with  your  music  and  your  thoughts,"  uttered  Feridoon,  as  he  came 
up. 

The  old  fellow  looked  up,  and  when  he  saw  the  young  man's 
costly  dress,  and  his  kingly  bearing,  he  seemed  for  a  moment  dis- 
concerted, but  ho  quickly  regained  his  composure,  and  then  he 
replied : ' 

"  I  was  only  singing  to  pass  away  the  time,  sir." 
"  But  your  song  was  strange  to  me.     If  I  might  believe  that, 
you  are  the  happiest  man  in  Persepolis." 

'*  No,  no.     Happier  than  kings  and  princes,  said  I." 
"And  how  so  V 

"  Because  I  have  no  vexing  cares  upon  my  mind." 
"  But  he  that  has  the  welfai-e  of  a  great  people  upon  his  care, 
and  labors  well  for  them,  even  though  all  his  life  be  marked  with 
laibor,  yet  he  must  he  happy,  for  who  can  be  happier  than  he  who 
works  for  the  good  of  all  V 

"  O,  I  grant  ye  that,  young  sir." 
"  Then  is  not  our  king  happy." 
"It  is  not  for  me  to  speak." 

"But  you  have  spoken  in  your  song,  and  you  said  that  you 
were  happier  than  the  king.     Explain." 

"  Nay,  sir.     *Tis  sedition — 'tis  rank  conspiracy  to  speak  against 
the  king." 
"  How  so  V 

"  Because  he  punishes  it  as  such." 

"  Of  course  he  would  punish  the  man  who  should  dare  to  speak 
falsely  of  him ;  but  surely  he  would  not  punish  one  for  telling 
the  truth  ;  so  let  us  hear  thy  answer.     Come." 

"Not  so,  master.     Even  should  I  tell   the  truth,  and  it  were 
hard  upon  our  king,  he  would  make  me  taste  the  ksh  most  freely." 
"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  Feridoon.     "  Why,  you  have  answered 
me  more  plainly  than  I  had  hoped." 

"  But  I  have  not  answered  thee  against  the  king ;  no,  I'll  swear 
I  have  not." 

"  But  you  have,  old  father.     You  have  said  he  would  whip  you 
for  telling  the  truth.     What  more  could  you  say  against  him  V 
"  But  that  is  the  truth." 

"  Ha,  ha,— and  'tis  what  I  asked  you.    And  now,  soberly,  if 
such  is  the  king's  character,  then  you  must  be  happier  than  ho." 
"  You  are  not  a  spy,  sharp  sir,"  said  the  cobbler,  with  consid- 
erable fear. 

"  No,  no.  I  am  only  walking  for  pleasure  and  instruction,  and 
I  stopped  here,  hearing  your  song,  and  liking  its  sentiment, 
hoping  that  I  might  rest  a  while  beneath  your  roof." 

"  Most  surely  you  shall.  Here,  upon  this  stool  you  may  find  a 
resting  place,  away  from  the  sun  and  the  dust." 

"  There  V  cried  Feridoon,  looking  upon  the  dust-covered  seat 
to  which  the  jolly  old  fellow  had  pointed.  "  Why,  the  dust  is  al- 
ready there,  and  the  sun  will  dart  in  there  like  fire  in  half  an  hour. 
Good  Kobad  told  me  you  had  better  rest." 

"  Kobad  ?"  exclaimed  the  cobbler,  dropping  the  sandal. 
"  Ay.     Are  you  not  Zak  Turan  V 
"  Of  a  verity  I  am." 

"  Then  to  you  was  it  that  Kobad  sent  me." 
"  Now  Ormuzd  be  my  guide.     Of  course  I  knew  thee  not." 
And  do  you  know  me  now?" 

"  Only  that  you  are  the  offspring  of  Ormuzd,*  and  fit  to  enter 
where  you  please,"  continued  the  old  man,  rising  from  his  seat 
and  opening  the  door  of  his  stalL  "  So  come  in  here,  and  follow 
me." 

Feridoon  entered  the  stall,  and  when  the  door  was  closed,  the 
cobbler  opened  the  way  to  the  dwelling,  which  was  in  the  rear, 
the  stall  being  only  a  sort  of  pen  built  out  upon  the  street,  and 
shielded  by  an  awning  of  net  work  and  r,traw.  At  first  the  youth 
found  himself  in  a  narrow,  dark  hall  or  passage,  at  the  further 
end  of  which  he  saw  a  flight  of  staiis.  Up  these  he  was  led,  and 
after  passing  through  several  small  rooms,  which  contained  the 
meanest  of  furniture,  his  guide  opened  a  door  which  led  to  an 
apartment  of  larger  dimensions,  and  furnished  well.  The  next 
apartment,  however,  was  still  more  sumptuously  furnished,  and 
within  it  Feridoon  found  two  females,  one  of  them  well  advanced 
in  years,  and  the  other  only  a  girl.  This  older  female  was  Zak 
Toran's  wife,  and  her  name  was  Rudabah.     She  was  taller  than 


*The  ancient  Persians  believed  that  next  to  God  were  two  great  Rpirit?.  that 
pervaded  the  UDiverse  and  held  influence  over  mankind.  Orniurd  was  the 
good  apirit,  and  Ahriman  the  ovil. 


her  husband,  and  though  a  good,  kind  woman,  yet  her  will  was 
law  in  the  cobbler's  dwelling. 

"  Rudabah,"  said  Zak  Turan,  "  this  is  the  youth  of  whom 
Kobad  spoke." 

The  wife  immediately  arose  and  bowed  very  low,  and  then, 
without  a  word,  followed  her  husband  from  the  apartment. 

Feridoon  was  much  surprised  at  this  movement,  and  he  would 
have  called  the  cobbler  back  had  not  his  eyes  at  that  instant  rest- 
ed on  the  face  of  the  giri  who  was  left  with  him.  She  had  arisen 
now,  and  was  standing  with  downcast  eyes  before  the  young  man. 
Her  form  was  round  and  full,  with  a  medium  height ;  her  skin  as 
fair  as  the  pearl  of  Catifa,  and  the  color  of  her  cheeks  blushing 
like  the  new-blown  rose.  Her  hair  was  a  dark  brown,  and  shone 
with  the  lustre  of  gold,  and  her  dark  blue  eyes  were  like  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  stars.  Like  pearls  themselves  gleamed  the  puro 
white  teeth  that  lay  half  hidden  behind  her  ruby  lips,  and  over 
all  her  face  was  thrown  the  charm  of  modesty  and  virtuous  purity. 
For  some  moments  Feridoon  stood  perfectly  entranced,  and  his 
heart  beat  with  a  wild,  thrilling  emotion,  in  all  the  tales  he  had 
read  ho  had  not  conceived  of  beauty  like  this,  and  on  the  instant 
was  his  heart  enchained. 

"Lady,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  could  command  hia  speech,  "I 
know  not  why  we  have  thus  met,  or  whether  it  was  intended  that 
this  meeting  should  take  place.  I  was  bidden  by  Kobad,  the  as- 
trologer, to  come  hither,  and  I  have  obliged  him.  Further  than 
that  he  told  me  not." 

The  youth's  voice  was  as  sweet  as  the  murmur  of  the  evening 
zephyr,  and  the  maiden  listened  with  rapture.  She  returned  his 
glances,  and  the  rose  upon  her  cheek  deepened,  and  her  swelling 
bosom  heaved  with  the  emotions  her  heart  had  caught-  She 
spoke,  and  her  voice  was  like  the  soft,  sweet  notes  of  the  lute,  or 
like  the  tones  of  angels  when  they  visit  us  in  our  dreams, 

"  To  me,  also  did  the  astrologer  speak,  and  he  warned  me  of 
your  coming.  He  told  me  to  receive  you,  and  entertain  you,  and 
to  fear  no  evil  in  your  presence.  He  gave  me  no  reason,  nor  did 
he  state  another  wish." 

"  Then,"  said  Feridoon,  drawing  nearer,  "our  fates  may  run 
together.  Perhaps  Kobad  has  looked  into  the  future  and  seen 
that  our  destinies  commingle,  and  thus  would  he  bring  us  together 
that  we  may  know  each  other." 

The  youth  raised  the  maiden's  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it, 
and  then  he  led  her  to  a  seat  and  reclined  beside  her.  But  she 
answered  him  not  yet. 

"  May  I  know,  lady,  how  you  are  called  by  those  who  bear  you 
company  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Zillah." 
"  And  mine  is  Feridoon." 

"The  son  of  the  satrap  Rustem?"  asked  Zillah,  quickly. 
"  Yes — I  am  so  called.     And  you — whose  child  ?" 
"  Zak  Turan  is  my  father." 

"Blessed  by  thee  must  bo  the  parent  who  bare  thee,  and 
blessed  am  I  in  the  pleasure  of  knowing  thee.  Thou  art 
as  a  sun  just  arisen  upon  my  way,  or  like  a  full  moon 
come  to  illumine  the  night  of  my  life.  I  would  know  thee  fully, 
thy  mind,  thy  soul,  thy  thoughts  and  thy  wishes." 

"  My  mind,"  answered  Zillah,  with  a  smile,  "  is  as  a  man  seek- 
ing after  riches  with  which  to  bless  himself  and  those  dependent 
upon  him.  My  soul  is  like  unto  the  chest  within  which  that  man 
shall  put  those  nobler  jewels  that  are  of  the  most  value.  My 
thoughts  are  like  the  heavens — sometimes  clouded  with  passing 
griefs,  but  with  light  and  joy  still  resting  there,  like  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stars,  albeit  the  clouds  are  sometimes  flitting  before 
them.  My  wishes  are  like  the  sands  of  the  desert — changing,  as 
different  winds  sweep  across  them,  hut  yet  wandering  not  from 
their  parent  bosom." 

If  Feridoon  was  charmed  when  he  beheld  the  outward  beauties 
of  the  maiden,  he  was  more  charmed  now,  and  her  eyes  drooped 
again  when  she  saw  how  earnest  and  ardent  was  his  gaze.  But 
the  silence  lasted  not  long.  The  youth  went  on  with  the  conver- 
sation, and  he  found  that  his  companion  excelled  all  that  he  had 
ever  read  of  in  woman.  Her  wit  was  as  sharp  as  a  sword,  and 
yet  as  pure  and  gentle  as  a  zephyr.  Her  thoughts  were  noble  and 
sound,  her  ideas  always  to  the  point,  and  her  knowledge  bounded 
only  by  the  reach  of  human  ken. 

"  Surely,'^  said  Feridoon,  at  the  end  of  the  first  hour,  "your 
mind  is  a  rich  store-house  of  jewels  and  gold  of  thought." 

"Nay,  nay,  Feridoon,"  she  replied  with  a  sweet  smile.     "  You 
must  not  flatter;  for  surely  I  have  learned  of  thee,  and  from  thv 
wondrous  knowledge  I  know  I  may  learn  much  more.     True  I 
have  had  a  most  profound  teacher,  for  Kobad  himself  has  taught 
me ;  hut  my  discernment  is  not   like  yours.     I  am  weaker  in 
thought  and  not  so  powerful  in  logic." 
"  Then  the  astrologer  has  taught  ihne  ?" 
"  Yes;  for  the  past  four  years  he  has  been  my  tutor." 
"  And  I  must  ask  thee  still   another  question,"  resumed  Feri- 
doon, gazing  softly  into  the  maiden's  face.   "  Has  thy  heart  rested 
in  love  upon  any  of  my  sex  ?" 
"  My  father,  surely,  I  love." 
"  Most  truly.     But  any  other  ?'* 
"  And  my  good  teacher.'* 
"Ay,  of  course.     But  is  there  another?" 
"An  hour  since  I  should  have  answered  thee  nay." 
"And  now  ?" 

"  I  must  confess  that  my  heart  is  flown  to  thee." 
"Blessed  being,"  cried  the  youth,  drawing  Zillah  upon  hia 
bosom,  "you  have  found  one  who  can  love  thee  with  his  whole 
soul  and  life.  Let  our  loves  be  known  to  God,  and  let  our  hearts 
know  that  in  the  love  they  give  they  have  nothing  lost.  Surely 
Kobad  would  not  have  sent  me  hither  but  for  this." 

(to    be     CONTINDED.] 
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terestin;^ 

other  of  Amsterdam.     These  two  cities  aro  equally 

their  importance,  their  we;\lib,  their  hiatorietU.  associatious ;  botb 


situateci  on  ^\ts — one  of  the  Mediterranean/the  other  of  the   |  jnstifV  the  asgociatiomrhich  presents  itself  at  first  to  the  minds 

of  those  who  have  Tisited  Venice  and  Amsterdam.     Bat  if  these 

,  they  are  distinguished 

general  aspect  of 

liv  liisic  :ii:il  ilic  culuirc  of  the  ans.     Thig  is  enougli,  perhnps,  to    ,   the  conmiy,  Tii;uint:r5,  customs,  the  pa?t  and  tlie  futnre  of  the  two 


;  present  here-nrith  two  striking  views  of  two  of  the  most  in-  I  North  Sea ;  both  bnilt  on  moving  land  rescued  from  the  sea ;  long  i  of  those  who  have  visited  Venice  and  Amsterds 
ing  of  modem  cities — one  of  Venice,  showing  the  Rialto.  the  '  ihe  capitals  of  two  p'-osporoiis  and  fnmidable  repnhlic?,  famous.  singnhir  resemblances  nnite  the  two  cities,  thev 
of  Amsterdam.     These  two  cities  arc  equallv  ccleliraicd  tor       fur  ihiir  warlike  cxp'oits,  f-nrl'hcil  hv  commerce,  and  iilasrratcd       hy  numeroas  niarkeil  differences  :  the   climate,  ( 
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cottntries,  that  it  is  interesting  to  seize  upon  the  principal  features. 
The  orig:in  of  Amsterdam  has  QecessarilV  more  than  one  point  of 
resemblance  to  that  of  Venice.  Some  fishermen  established  them- 
selves on  the  descrtevi  shores,  separated  from  the  continent  by 
leagues,  on  islands  formed  br  the  deposits  of  a  river  near  its 
mouth.  Afterwards,  some  families  flvinfj  from  war  or  oppression, 
took  reftjcre  there  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  modest  city.  The 
activity  and  courage  of  the  inhabitants,  the  security  aflbrded 
them  bv  their  topographical  situation,  soon  made  an  important 
citT  of  it,  which,  enriched  by  navigation  and  commerce,  command- 
ed respect  by  its  arms,  and,  on  becoming  opulent,  powerful  and 
peaceful,  surrounded  itself  with  the  halo  of  luxury  and  arts.  All 
these  phases  are  common  to  the  history  of  Amsterdam  and  that 
of  Venice.  "With  the  latter  they  take  "their  origin  about  the  fifth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  traversing  the  middle  ages,  late 
as  the  tirst  revival  of  learning ;  with  the  other  city,  they  began 
about  the  fwelfth  century-  and  continue«o  our  own  times.  Am- 
sterdam was  only  a  village  when  Venice  had  reached  the  summit 
of  her  glory,  and  the  Dutch  city  attained  the  apogee  of  its  weaUh 
and  strength  at  the  moment  when  the  star  of  Venice  began  to  pale ; 
60  that  if  we  could  follow  in  the  annals  of  the  latter  the  transition 
from  ancient  to  modem  ages,  the  history  of  Amsterdam  shows  the 
continuation  of  the  traditions  of  the  middle  ages  earned  without  in- 
terruption to  our  own  days..  Venice,  seen  from  St.  Julian  of  the  La- 
gunes,  presents  an  aspect  pecnliar  to  itself.  A  ma^s  of  habitations 
and  monuments  rises,  isolated,  from  the  bosoni  of  the  sea,  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles,  and  seems  like  a  sub- 
merged city  whose  summits  alone  have  escaped  inundation.  The 
point  of  I^d  on  which  the  buildings  rest  is  not  visible.     No  ver- 


of  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  European  commerce.  But  noth- 
ing is  strauire  in  this  aspect,  if  we  except  the  extent  of  the  lines 
and  the  uniformity  of  the  horizon.  Here,  at  least,  the  buildings 
arc  surrounded  ^Wth  venlure,  and  you  see,  by  the  plantations 
which  accompany  thera,  how  these  islands  arc  linked  together  and 
attached  to  terra  firma.  The  port  of  Amsterdam  is  accessible  to 
quite  large  vessels.  The  rivers  which  empty  into  the  Zuyder 
Zee  and  North  Sea  are  incessantly  mining  the  foundations  of  this 
moving  soil,  and  the  genius  of  man  constantly  struggles  against 
this  imminent  cause  of  destruction  ;  while  at  Venice,  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  the  Brenta,  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  are  constantly  rais- 
ing the  soil  of  the  higuncs,  and  art  is  incessantly  employed  in  re- 
moving the  impediments  and  improving  the  navigation.  From 
the  top  of  the  palace  tower,  at  Amsterdam,  you  have  before  your 
eyes  the  spectacle  of  an  immense,  populous  and  animated  city. 
The  public  monuments  are  not  remarkable  for  their  number  and 
splendor,  but  private  dwellings  are  generally  distinguished  by 
their  aspect  of  elegant  neatness.  The  movement  and  life  spread 
through  the  city  at  all  points,  announce  the  wealth  and  security  of 
the  inhabitants.  Beyond  the  city,  the  eye  roams  over  an  inter- 
minable plain,  formed  in  part  by  the  waters  of  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
the  gulf  of  the  T.  and  the  Lake  of  Harlem,  and  over  vast  fields 
dotted  with  numerous  villages.  This  plain,  whence  rises  a  mul- 
titude of  steeples  and  windmills,  is  cut  by  a  great  number  of 
canals,  bordered  by  plantations,  but  nowhere  is  the  prospect  in- 
tercepted by  great  natural  accidents,  by  forests  and  mountains, 
and  nothing  interrupts  the  cold  monotony  of  the  horizon.  Still 
other  poinTs  of  resemblance  between  these  two  great  cities  bring 
back  the  idea  of  analogy.     Amsterdam  and  Venice,  both  built 


city,  each,  at  different,  epochs,  the  seat  of  a  formidable  govern- 
ment, whence  issued  revolutions  that  shook  the  strongest  powera 
of  the  world.  The  construction  of  the  ducal  palace  dates  back 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  unfortunate  JIarino  Faliero, 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  monument  he  had  founded.  The  very 
sight  of  its  somewhat  heavy  but  majestic  form  conjures  up  the 
terrible  scenes  of  which  it  was  the  theatre,  and  the  gloomy  abso- 
lute power  which  so  long  occupied  it.  The  palace  of  Amsterdam, 
built  in  the  seventeenth  centui*y,  in  the  purest  Grecian  style,  of  an 
architecture  as  noble  as  it  is  elegant,  only  bears  witness  to  the 
opulence  of  the  city  and  the  good  taste  of  its  popular  magistrates. 
Both  formerly  contained  within  their  preeinets  the  treasures  of  the 
city,  the  chefs  d'auvre  of  their  artists,  and  the  prisons  ;  and  were 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  most  splendid  religions  monuments. 
But  what  dissimilarities  are  found  in  the  contrast  of  the  two  skies, 
the  two  climates!  In  Holland  they  hardly  reckon  forty  clear  days 
in  the  course  of  the  year ;  at  Venice,  the  unpleasant  days  are  not 
more  numerous,  and  still  are  often  caused  by  storms  which  abate 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  Nothing  gives  a  better  ideaof  this  con- 
trast than  the  appearance  of  the  setting  sun  from  the  top  of  one 
of  the  towers  of  Amsterdam,  or  from  one  of  the  campaniles  of 
Venice.  Here,  in  proportion  as  the  sun  plunges  into  the 
inflamed  horizon,  the  hot  vapors  rising  from  the  shores  of  Italy 
are  lost  in  a  pure  and  limpid  atmosphere.  The  last  segments  of 
the  orb  of  day,  clearly  defined,  trace  long  strips  of  gold  on  the 
undulating  surface  of  the  lagunes  ;  everything  gleams  and  glows 
in  those  magnificent  lights,  and  this  magic  spectacle,  as  it  ravish- 
es, leaves  in  the  soul  an  emotion  and  an  intoxication  which  are 
prolonged  by  favor  of  those  deUcious  evenings  peculiar  to  the 


ERUPTION    OF    MOU>'T    PELKL,  IN    THE    ISL.Os'U    OE    MAUTINTQCE. 


dure  accompanies  or  shelters  them.  Some  masts  of  vessels  in  the 
distance  mingle  with  the  spires  of  the  campaniles,  the  domes  and 
columns  of  which  rise  in  all  parts.  Notwithstanding  something 
importunate  to  the  eyes  in  the  long  iron  road  carried  over  three 
arches,  which  connects  it  with  the  continent,  we  must  pause  some' 
time  upon  the  hank  to  consider  the  unwonted  spectacle.  In  pro- 
portion as  you  approach  you  begin  to  distinguish  the  buildings 
oetler ;  the  masts  and  steeples  seem  to  sink  from  view.  You 
finally  penetrate  the  city  by  the  least  interesting  portion,  and 
through  canals  intersecting  each  other  in  every  direction,  and 
finally  land,  without  taking  much  note  of  the  strange  shore  on 
which  you  debark.  From  the  top  of  the  tower  of  St.  Mark  the 
view  is'  no  less  extraordinary.  Beyond  the  cit^-,  where  rise  domes, 
elegant  steeples,  palaces  remarka!>le  for  the  singular  character  of 
their  architecture,  the  eve  stretches  over  the  waters  which  surround 
the  city  on  every  side,  less  like  an  imposing  sea  than  a  vast  lake. 
Many  little  L^le^.  sufficiently  near,  seem  to  ser^"e  as  attendants  to 
the  metropolis  ;  theXiWo,  which  separates  it  from  the  harbor  on 
the  north  side,  presents,  at  a  little  distance,  its  smiling  line  of 
verdure.  Farther  ofi",  the  eastern  shores  of  Italy,  the  prolonged 
curve  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  surmounted  bv  the  Tyrolean  Alps,  a 
multitude  of  vessels,  graceful  gondolas  ploughing  the  surface  of 
the  lagunes,  all  forms  a  fg.iry  whole,  which,  animated  by  a  radiant 
sun,  presents  one  of  the  most  ravishing  scenes  whi'^h  can  pos=;ihly 
be  contemplated.  Amsterdam,  when  approached  from  the  south- 
em  shores  of  the  Irtiy,  offers  only  the  ordinary  appearance  of  a 
maritime  port,  but  still  of  a  vast  port  and  an  important  city. 
The  number  of  vessels  which  cover  its  basins,  the  movement  and 
activity  which  reign  on  this  vast  strand,  convey  strongly  the  idea 


upon  piles,  are  formed  by  a  hundred  islets  united  by  a  multitude 
of  bridges.  Here  the  Amstel,  a  large  and  fine  river,  divides  the 
Dutch  city  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the  plane  of  which  repre- 
sents a  large  cirr-le,  or  rather  crescent,  on  which  are  drawn  large 
canals,  whicli,  like  radii,  run  towards  the  shore  of  the  gulf,  that 
is  to  say,  towards  the  harbor,  as  a  central  point.  All  these  canals 
are  bordered  by  quays,  adorned  with  buildings,  whose  architecture, 
generally  simple,  is  still  not  deficient  in  elegance.  Venice  is  also 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Grand  Canal,  which,  like  an  im- 
mense boa,  winds  between  two  banks  loaded  with  palaces  and 
monuments,  whose  marble  steps  interrupt  at  every  pace  the  nar- 
row shore  which  borders  them  :  while  at  Amsterdam  the  large 
quays,  planted  with  secular  trees,  allow  the  circulation  of  passen- 
gers and  carriages,  and  offer  at  the  same  time  agreeable  prom- 
enades. A  very  marked  difference,  and  one  striking  at  first  view, 
exists  in  the  general  style  of  the  buildings.  At  Venice  the  Moor- 
ish and  Oriental  style  is  everywhere  apparent.  The  external 
aspect  of  the  palaces  announces,  hy  its  grandeur,  the  sumptuous- 
ness  of  internal  decorations.  Everywhere  there  are  historical 
monuments,  memorials  of  glory  and  power.  In  Holland  the 
Spanish  taste  prevails.  Here  there  are  few  public  edifices,  no 
private  palaces,  no  vestiges  of  national  antiquities,  for  Amsterdam 
is  one  of  the  most  modem  cities  of  Holland  ;  but  dwelling  houses 
of  exquisite  neatnc's,  modest  without,  commodious  and  elegant 
within,  in  which  little  luxury  is  remarked,  but  much  comfort  and 
excellent  taste  in  furniture  and  decoration.  Theonly  monuments 
in  the  two  cities  which  might  be  associated  in  a  comparison,  are 
the  royal  palace,  the  old  city  hall  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  palace 
of  the  Doges  at  Venice,  each  the  most  remarkable  building  of  its 


Venetian  climate.  In  Holland,  on  ihe  contrary,  an  atmosphere, 
almost  always  hazy,  grows  purple  at  once  in  its  whole  extent,  at 
the  decline  of  day;  the  sun.  whose  outline  is  indistinctly  drawn, 
plunges  into  a  cloud  of  gold  and  purple.  The  lights  it  projects 
have  less  magnificence,  but  more  hannony.  By  degrees,  the  warm 
tones  vanish,  the  sky  fades,  and  resuming  its  cold  and  monotonous 
tint,  spreads  over  all  objects  its  fog  and  melancholy  reflections. 

ERUPTION  OF  MT.  PELEE4PELION,)  AT  MARXrMQtJE. 

Mount  Pelee  (Pelion)  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island  of  ^lartinique,  and  rises  about  4438  feet  above  the  sea. 
Its  summit  is  the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  the  streams  which 
water  the  island,  and  though  it  presents  every  appearance  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  no  record  has  been  preserved  of  any  eruption 
prior  to  Augnst  5,  1851,  when  the  long  extinguished  crater  of  this 
volcano  began  to  vomit  wreaths  of  smoke,  with  a  noise  resembling 
the  deep  mntterings  of  distant  thunder.  In  the  morning,  within 
a  vast  circuit,  houses,  roads,  plantations  and  vessels,  were  covered 
with  a  light  layer  of  cinders  and  calcined  earth  thrown  oat  by  the 
volcano  during  the  night.  This  eruption  occasioned  no  damage, 
however  ;  and  it  was  onlv  from  the  traces  ju<;t  mentioned,  and  by 
seeing  three  enormous  columns  of  smoke  rising  in  the  moming 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Peters  knew  anything  of  the  phenomenon  which  had  oc- 
curred during  the  night.  No  shor-k  of  earthquake  accompanied 
the  eruption.^  At  the  first  noises  of  the  volcano,  the  terrified  pop- 
ulation of  the  town  of  Precheur  abandoned  tluir  dwellings  and 
removed  to  St.  Picn-e.  The  eruption  has  been  followed  by  no 
indications  of  a  similar  outbreak. 
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BALLOIJ'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING  -  ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
liOVE  AND  LIFE. 

BT  ALEXASDES  E^CIOHT. 

Sonoy  emiles  of  gladness,  voice  of  tbrUUng  glee, 
Mirtb  and  love  combining,  jield  their  power  to  thee; 
All  tbe  Tirtues  puint«d  bv  immortal  mind. 
In  thj  gentle  bosom  peaceful  dwelling  find- 
Let  not  &ncT  wander  to  the  realms  of  light. 
Let  her  pause  and  ponder  «re  she  take  her  flight; 
In  this  world  of  sorrow,  beaatv  claims  her  own, 
Wearing  form  angelic — thou  art  on  her  throne. 

Tean  may  gather  round  me,  stiU  within  the  heart. 
Time  o'erpowering.  loTe  and  fervor  never  shall  depart; 
And  when  death  her  sable  pall  cast5  my  spirit  o'er, 
Kindly  feelings  will  revert  to  the  loved  of  yore. 
Hoving  mid  the  scenes  of  Ufe.  many  pleasures  lure ; 
All  are  tleeting,  save  the  one,  innocent  and  pure ; 
Karthly  visions  quickly  fade,  but  the  dream  of  love 
Death  but  hastens  to  renew  In  the  home  above. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MY  COUSIN  FROM  THE  COUNTRY. 

t  BT  HBS.   M.   A.   DEKISOS. 

A  tall  Yankee  told  the  story ;  a  man,  bonj,  hard  featured,  yet 
npoQ  whose  front  the  Almighty  hand  had  stamped  genius  in 
characters  unmistakable. 

Said  he,  "  When  I  was  a  young  man  I  was  awkward,  as  I  be- 
lieve all  young  men  are,  whose  stature  outruns  their  years.  I  had 
grown  so  fast  that  people  where  I  lived  looked  up  to  me,  and  I 
of  course,  as  was  natural,  looked  down  upon  them,  but  I  was  not 
proud,  not  at  all.  I  had  a  cousin  then,  a  singularly  handsome 
man,  whose  face  to  mc  was  alwavs  a  delightful  study.  He  was 
not  of  such  ungainly  height  as  myself,  but  his  hair  was  brown 
and  curling,  his  checks  tinged  with  red,  his  eye5  glowing  and 
sparkling,  his  manner  commanding,  and  above  all  he  was  a  min- 
ister. Now  in  those  days,  ministers  were  vert'  nearly  made  idols 
of,  and  consequently  were  often  spoiled,  ily  cousin,  I  always 
thought,  had  more  pride  than  was  good  for  him  ;  but  he  was  so 
attentive  whenever  he  came  out  in  the  country  to  pay  us  a  long 
visit  (as  he  invariably  did  every  summer},  so  pleasant  and  affable 
to  us  all,  that  we  overlooked  his  little  peculiarities. 

"I  remember  how  we  used  to  watch  him  at  meal  limes,  and 
what  a  general  jingling  there  was  whenever  he  took  his  spoon  out 
of  the  teacup  into  his  saucer,  for  we  were  a  very  imitative  family, 
and  cousin  Dennis  was  our  beau-ideal  of  politeness. 

"  One  winter  we  had  had  unusually  good  luck,  and  father  hap- 
pening to  have  a  surplus  of  money  on  hand,  told  me  that  if  I 
had  a  notion  to  see  the  world,  I  might  go  to  the  neighboring 
city  and  stop  till  spring-  You  may  be  sure  I  was  taller  then 
than  ever ;  for  although  I  was  very  nearly  twenty-one,  I  had  nev- 
er been  in  the  city  to  stop  over  a  day  at  the  most,  and  now  the 
idea  of  spending  a  winter  there  was  almost  overwhelming.  Eve- 
ry night  I  made  a  programme  of  my  expected  tour — where  I 
should  go  this  night,  and  where  next  week,  and  above  all,  I 
thought  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  share  cousin  Dennis's  hos- 
pitality, for  he  had  so  often  urged  me  to  come  and  pass  some 
time  vrith  him,  that  X  had  no  doubt  but  his  delight  at  seeing  me 
would  be  equal  to  mine  at  meeting  with  him.  A  few  weeks 
more,  and  the  busy  fingers  of  mother  and  sisters  had  prepared 
my  wardrobe,  and  the  great  trunk  was  brought  down  from  the 
garret  and  stuffed  till  its  brass  stujlded  frame  would  hold  no 
more.  Probably  no  experienced  stranger,  starting  for  Europe, 
ever  took  half  the  number  of  "  wearables "  that  I,  in  my  sim- 
plicity, deemed  by  far  too  limited.  But  the  great  gala  day  came, 
and  with  its  departure  I  left  my  home  for  the  wilderness  of 
New  York. 

"  It  was  late  when  I  arrived  at  my  cousin's  house,  a  handsome 
brick  dwelling,  which,  with  some  little  land  adjoining,  he  had  in- 
herited. I  had  never  seen  it  before,  and  to  me  it  was  as  beauti- 
ful as  a  palace.  An  old  Quaker  aunt  kept  house  for  him,  and 
by  her  I  was  welcomed  with  a  cold  formality  I  did  not  under- 
stand ;  yet  wearied  as  I  was,  I  did  not  give  much  thought  about 
the  subject,  but  ate  my  supper  in  silence,  cheered  by  the  news 
that  ray  cousin  hud  gone  to  officiate  at  a  wedding,  and  might  not 
he  at  home  until  eleven. 

"  Already  it  was  nearing  ten,  and  I,  unused  to  such  late  hours, 
begged  to  be  shown  to  a  bed-room.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
icy  cold  the  room  was  to  which  I  was  attended.  Large  and 
cheerless,  filled  with  sombre  furniture,  it  was  so  different  from 
my  snug  little  chamber  at  home,  where  the  sun  laid  all  day  and 
where  water  seldom  froze  !  The  sheets  as  I  touched  them,  seemed 
like  ice ;  I  had  not  dared  to  approach  my  feet  to  the  polished 
stove  hearth  below  stairs,  and  I  suffered  exceedingly.  However, 
I  soon  forgot  all  want  of  comfort  in  dreams,  in  which  the  old 
farm  house  and  a  roaring  fire  were  the  chiefest  objects  of  interest. 
"  In  the  morning,  and  hitter  cold  it  was,  I  arose  at  my  usual 
hour,  dressed  and  hurried  from  the  chamber.  I  found  my  way 
to  the  hall.  On  the  rack  in  the  comer  laid  an  ample  cloth  cloak, 
which  I  supposed  my  cousin  must  have  thrown  off  in  a  hurry. 
Surprised  at  the  unubual  stillness,  I  tried  the  door  from  which  I 
had  made  egress  the  preceding  night.  It  was  locked  fast.  Suc- 
cessively I  tried  every  door  within  my  range  ;  alas !  there  was 
neither  ingress  nor  outlet,  for  the  front  entrance  was  also  fastened 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  defied  all  my  endeavors  to  more  the 
lock.  It  seems  that  my  cousin's  house  keeper  was  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  sort,  and  never  retired  without  fastening  up  everything 
in  the  house ;  I  question  somewhat  whether  she  did  not  lock  her 
bed  curtains. 


"  Three  mortal  hours  did  I  stay  shivering_in  my  room  on  that 
eventful  morning,  solacing  myself  with  doleful  glances  at  the 
brick  walls  of  a  distillery,  and  running  over  the  pages  of  a 
Greek  Lexicon,  which  assuredly  was  all  Greek  to  mc — and 
nothing  else. 

"  At  length,  0,  welcome  sound  !  the  bell]rang,  and  I,  blue  with 
cold,  descended  to  the  breakfast  room.  There  I  met  my  cousin, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  my  Ufe  witnessed  a  sham  welcome.  I  did 
not  understand  it  then,  I  do  understand  such  things  better  now. 
"Mv  cousin  tried  his  best  to  be  agreeable,  but  I  saw  that  dis- 
appointment stood  out  all  over  his  actions,  particularly  when  I 
mentioned  that  I  had  come  for  a  long  visit.  But  I  soon  got  over 
the  unpleasant  feeling  consequent  on  this  discovery,  and  deter- 
mined to  brave  it  out.  Had  he  not  stopped  summer  after  sum- 
mer on  my  father's  farm  ?  Did  we  not  every  six  months  send 
him  some  favor  in  the  shape  of  the  best  winter  greenings,  rus- 
sets or  Baldwins  ?  So  I  put  myself  on  my  dignity,  awkward 
though  it  was,  and  appeared  as  if  I  observed  nothing  unpleasant. 
"  Wherever  I  went,  I  could  see  that  my  relative  was  ashamed 
of  his  tall  cousin.  Now  I  knew  in  my  soul  that  1  was  good  for 
something.  I  had  the  consciousness  of  intellect,  no  way  inferior 
to  his  own.  At  home  I  was  famous  as  a  Yankee  storj'  teller,  but 
having  a  fear  of  the  minister's  superior  attainments  always  before 
my  eyes,  I  had  never  allowed  him  to  see  what  I  could  do.  This 
false  timidity  was,  however,  slowly  wearing  away.  I  began  to 
feel  anxious  to  resent  my  cousin's  officiousness,  and  I  daily  grew 
stronger  in  my  determination  to  do  so.  I  noticed  his  deport- 
ment when  he  little  thought  it;  his  quick  step  ahead  so  as  to 
seem  alone  when  he  met  some  fashionable  lady  ;  his  little  manceu- 
vres  to  slip  in  and  out  of  church  by  himself ;  his  careful  avoid- 
ance of  all  mention  of  my  name  to  others  ;  and  I  thought  to  my- 
self, '  one  day  I'll  teach  you  a  lesson,  young  man,  if  you  are  a 
minister.' 

"  How  it  was,  I  know  not,  but  by  some  mismanagement,  I 
suppose,  invitations  were  sent  us  to  attend  a  large  dinner  party, 
given  in  honor  of  some  distinguished  divine,  then  creating  quite 
an  excitement  in  the  city.  My  relative  looked  astounded  when 
he  found  that  I  had  resolved  to  go,  and  tried  to  intimidate  me  by 
hinting  at  the  fashionable  character  of  the  entertainment.  At 
last,  finding  me  resolute,  he  said,  with  a  bland  smile  : 

"  '  You  had  better  then  let  me  introduce  you  as  "  my  cousin 
from  the  country ;"  and  as  you  are  not  initiated  into  the  arts 
and  mysteries  of  fashion,  it  will  help  you  wonderfully  ;  they  will 
suppose  you  ignorant  of  etiquette,  and  therefore  excuse  your 
greenness.' " 

"  '  Thank  you  for  nothing,'  thought  I,  and  consented. 
"  I  went  to  the  party.  There  is  no  mistake  about  it,  I  was  at 
first  abashed  in  the  company  of  so  much  dignity  and  beauty  ;  I 
trembled  for  myself.  My  cousin  sat  opposite  me,  and  by  his 
side  a  lovely  girl  robed  in  blue,  who  looked  to  me  the  nearest  to 
an  angel  that  it  was  possible  to  imagine.  I  soon  saw  that  my 
cousin's  heart  had  been  travelling  in  that  direction ;  he  was 
devoted  to  her,  although  he  kept  an  eye  on  poor  me,  to  see  that 
*  his  cousin  from  the  country '  did  him  no  glaring  discredit. 

"  I  heard  him  address  her  as  Miss  Harriet,  and  once  in  filling 
her  glass  from  the  crystal  pitcher  near  by,  he  overran  it,  and  the 
fluid  mingled  with  meat  and  gravy  on  the  young  lady's  plate. 

"'Aha!'  thought  I,  glancing  at  him' slyly,  'cousin  from  the 
CO  tin  try !' 

"Presently  I  noticed  another  mishap.*.  A  reverend  and  absent- 
minded  looking  gentleman  at  my  right,  undertook  to  carve  a 
chicken.  By  some  awkwardness,  a  small  bone  flew  from  the 
edge  of  his  knife,  and  slap  it  went  against  the  nose  of  a  lady 
opposite,  spattering  her  face  with  the  gravy.  The  lady  turned 
red — the  gentleman  apologized,  the  company  seemed  more  than 
usually  serious,  as  company  always  does  when  it  restrains  itself 
from  a  hearty  laugh,  and  I  looked  straight  at  my  friend  across 
the  table,  saying,  as  plain  as  eyes  could  say  it,  '  aha !  cousin 
from  the  country !" 

"  And  that  was  not  the  end  of  the  chapter,  for  my  cousin,  in 
attempting  to  cut  butter,  which,  as  it  was  an  unusually  warm 
winter  day,  had  ice  upon  it,  unfortunately  knocked  the  frozen 
element  on  the  table;  and  of  all  the  efforts  I  ever  saw  put  forth 
to  catch  a  slippery  article,  those  he  made  in  the  matter  of  securing 
that  ice  were  the  most  ridiculous. 

"  First  he  laid  siege  with  knife  and  fork,  but  it  danced  about 
like  ice-bewitched :  polka,  waltz  and  redowa  step,  hopping  now 
against  Miss  Harriet's  plate,  gliding  about  among  hot  vegetables, 
and  sliding  under  meat  dishes  until  its  capture  became  a  matter 
of  stubborn  principle. 

"  Fortunately  one  of  the  servants  hurried  to  his  help  with  a 
large  spoon,  and  in  using  that,  my  cousin's  elbow  came  in  con- 
tact with  a  little  glass  dish  filled  with  pickles,  and  away  it  spun 
over  on  Miss  Harriet's  lap,  and  the  ice  followed  after.  0,  with 
what  gusto  could  I  have  shouted  at  that  moment,  '  cousin  from 
the  country,'  but  I  pitied  the  blushing  divine,  and  contented 
myself  with  an  inward  chuckle. 

"  But  by-and-by  things  went  on  more  smoothly,  and  we  all  got 
merry  over  the  dessert.  I  assure  you,  ministers  can  enjoy  them- 
selves with  jokes  and  gibes  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us ;  and  why 
pray,  should  they  not  ?  One  after  another  told  some  amusing 
anecdote,  until  the  smooth,  sleek  visages  fairly  shone  with  good 
humor.  I  forgot  my  awkwardness — my  cousin — Miss  Harriet — 
and  setting  down  my  glass,  began  with  a  comic  air  : 

"  '  Once  upon  a  time  tlierc  was  an  old  farmer  lived  away  out  in 
the  woods  in  old  Varmount  State.' 

"  My  strong  nasal  accent  immediately  attracted  attention.  In- 
stantly there  was  silence,  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  me  with  a 
wondering  yet  respectful  attention. 

'"Ahem!  ah —ahem !'  said  my  cousin,  vehemently,  turning 


purple  up  to  his  hair,  and  fixing  on  me  his  handsome  eyes.  I 
only  needed  that  glance  to  confirm  my  wavering  resolution  ;  if  I 
had  felt  fearful,  all  traces  of  timidity  were  lianished  now  ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  expressive  smiles  and  some  little  tittering,  I  pushed 
on  with  my  story.  It  worked  like  magic.  Never  had  I  spoken 
before  such  an  audience.  Every  little  while  I  could  see  by  the 
turn  of  his  head  and  certain  little  movements,  that  my  cousin 
was  apologizing  for  rae  to  Miss  Harriet,  and  he  could  not  seem 
to  understand  it,  when  at  the  conclusion,  a  universal  roar  went 
round  the  table,  almost  loud  enough  to  drown  the  thunder  of  Ni- 
agara Falls.  Again  and  again  the  mirth  broke  forth,  and  I  was 
besieged  for  more ;  and  when  we  arose  from  the  table  I  was  the 
lion  of  the  evening,  and  my  *  cousin  from  the  country*  forgotten 
tetotally. 

"  I  was  not  surprised  at  that,  but  I  was  surprised  at  the  very 
decided  marks  of  favor  shown  me  by  Miss  Harriet.  The  beau- 
tiful girl  sat  by  rae  and  seemed  to  listen  wirh  interest  to  whatever 
I  said.  Poor  Dennis  !  the  tables  were  turned,  and  I  even  believe 
he  was  jealous  of  his  'cousin  from  the  country.' 

"Invitations  poured  in  upon  rae  after  that  eventful  day.  I 
became  more  fastidious  in  the  article  of  dress,  and  even  ventured 
to  make  calls  for  myself.  The  circle  of  my  acquaintance  enlarg-: 
ed — the  handsome  minister  no  longer  cut  me  in  public,  but  walked 
boldly  by  my  side  up  the  church  aisle.  I  spent  more  time  at  my 
toilet  than  formerly ;  I  patronized  the  barber ;  I  practised  my 
old-fashioned  songs  ;  I  sung  for  the  ladies  ;  in  fact,  I  was  popular. 
"  Miss  Harriet  Newlaud,  the  young  lady  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore, had  been  for  two  seasons  the  reigning  belle.  She  was  not 
wealthy,  but  the  heir  expectant  of  a  good  property.  She  was  a 
girl  of  decided  talent,  and  no  doubt  intended  to  marry  well.  My 
cousin,  I  saw,  was  most  assiduously  paying  his  addresses  to  her. 
He  confided  occasionally  in  me,  and  always  spoke  of  her  with 
transport.  At  length  things  began  to  change.  He  grew  silent 
and  moody,  and  seldom  mentioned  her  name.  I  saw  her  fre- 
quently, and  had  I  been  vain,  the  light  that  sparkled  in  her 
eyes,  the  deep  glow  of  her  beautiful  cheeks,  would  have  led  me 
to  suspect  my  presence  called  forth  the  bright  sparkle  and  tho 
modest  blush. 

"  I  like  the  omnibus  for  one  reason.  It  gives  fine  opportuni- 
ties for  the  study  of  human  nature.  One  day  I  determined  on 
taking  the  tour  of  the  fashionable  thoroughfare,  and  I  according- 
ly hailed  the  first  'buss,  a  gaudy  concern,  and  we  commenced  our 
slow  journey.  What  a  multitude  were  out  that  day !  White 
hats  and  blue  hats,  with  bluer  eyes  beneath  them  ;  flying  feath- 
ers and  dancing  ribbons  and  the  mingled  colors  of  soft  and  glos- 
sy silks,  seemed  jumbled  together  through  the  spaces  between 
intervening  vehicles,  a  rich  variety  of  costly  goods. 

"  Suddenly,  without  a  moment's  warning,  came  down  the  rain, 
and  such  a  rain  !  Such  springing  to  and  fro  !  such  dodging  in- 
to shop  doors  and  under  shades  !  such  scampering  for  omnibus- 
es !  In  less  time  than  I  can  say  it,  our  vehicle  was  apparently 
full.  I  repeat,  apparently,  for  I  believe  the  question  has  not  yet 
been  settled,  'when  is  an  omnibus  fuIlT' 

"  '  Drive  on,'  said  a  gruff  voice,  when  a  pretty  white  bonnet 
appeared,  and  a  beautiful  face  looked  appealingly  in.  I  sprang 
from  my  seat — Miss  EUrriet  saw  me,  and  blushingly  made  her 
way  towards  me  between  a  multiplicity  of  knees,  and  after  some 
demurring  from  her  fair  sisterhood,  found  a  tolerable  place  at  my 
side.  I  was  in  a  tight  place,  I  acknowledge,  but  I  never  regretted 
that  squeezing,  never. 

"  One  by  one  the  occupants  emerged  from  the  'buss  along 
Broadway.  Sincerely  glad  was  I  that  a  favorite  maxim  of  mine 
had  always  been,  '  an  umbrella  for  every  change  of  the  wind  ;*  I 
escorted  Miss  Harriet  home,  and — spent  the  evening  there. 

"  The  next  day  I  found  an  opportunity  to  t^U^  with  my  cous- 
in alone.  I  informed  him  that  I  should  in  a  week  at  the  farthest, 
return  home. 

"  His  face  brightened. 

"  '  But  I  shall  come  back  again  in  three  months  at  the  farthest/ 
I  resumed. 

"'  To  spend  the  next  winter,  perhaps  V 

"  '  No,  7(0/  to  spend  the  next  winter,'  I  replied,  adding,  with  a 
significant  manner,  '  I  shall  stay  but  a  short  time,  and  when  I  go 
back  I  shall  not  go  alone.* 

"  He  looked  at  me  steadily,  asking  'what  do  you  mean  V 
"'I  mean  to  get  married,'  I  replied,  carelessly,  throwing  my- 
self back  in  an  easy  chair.      '  You  see   that  my  greenness  is 
developing  itself.' 

"  'I  think  it  is,'  he  returned,  tmeasUj,  and  buishiii^.  deeply; 
'  but  who  is  the  lady  V 

" '  None  other  than  your  once  favorite,  Misb  Hattie,'  I  replied, 
assuming  an  air  of  indifference. 

"  His  eyes  flashed  in  a  moment ;  he  sprang  from  his  seat  and 
took  several  rapid  turns  across  the  floor.  In  a  little  while,  he  sat 
down  again,  hut  he  was  verj-  much  agitated.  I  had,  I  confess, 
taken  a  wicked  kind  of  pleasure  in  making  the  announcement, 
for  his  former  false  pride  and  nnministerial  conduct  in  slighting 
me,  still  rankled  in  my  bosom ;  but  now  I  felt  a  sentiment  of 
pity  for  him,  for  I  saw  he  suffered, 

"  At  last  he  resumed  the  conversation.  He  was  pale,  but  more 
composed,  as  he  said  : 

'"You  see  that  I  am  surprised  at  this  announcement;  you 
mast  be  aware  with  what  feelings  I  have  regarded  Miss  New- 
land,  but  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  hope  for  her  favor.  As  all 
is  settled,  may  God  prosper  you.  My'  disappointment,  will,  I 
trust  result  in  my  spiritual  advancement.  I  have  been  too  worldly 
and  too  proud.     God  bless  you.     Farewell.' 

"Now  we  have,  both  of  us,  happy  families,  and  he  is  an  hum- 
ble, self  denying  man,  I  sometimes  quizzingly  ask  him  if  he  ever 
remembers  'that  cousin  from  the  country.'  " 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

TIIE  MAKTYKS  OF  SCIERCE. 

Far  away  in  nopthem  regions, 
IVhere  no  irarlike  buman  UgioQS 

Ever  pjprccd  the  gloomy  desert, 
Erer  dyed  its  wa?  te  in  gore. 
Fell  the  bravo,  (he  valor  gifted ; 
■flTicre  etemil  snows  lie  drifted, 
Where  their  icy  eyes  uplifted 

Met  their  own  star  beaming  o'er; 

Striving  boldly,  sinking  coldly, 
Fell  they  on  that  frozen  shore — 
Lost  and  never  heard  of  more. 

There  thoir  own  lone  Cj-nosura, 
Beaming  nearer,  brighter,  purer, 
Through  the  fro?ty  air  of  stilluesa, 

Smiles  upon  them  from  above; 
Theirs  in  life  the  star  of  science. 
Theirs  in  strugi^ling  death's  defiance; 
Duply  ftill  their  fond  reliance 

Guiding  them  to  hopep  above 
Fondly  cherished,  as  they  perished; 
Haply  guiding  them  above. 
Homeward  lightly  as  the  dove. 

On  the  cold  snow,  white  and  stainless, 
In  the  chill  air,  bland  and  baneless, 

Rest  they  where  no  pearly  dewdrop 
Ever  weeps  upon  the  sod ; 
0  revere  the  lion-hearted, 
Honor  to  their  souls  departed, 
And  the  cause  for  which  they  started, 

On  their  journey  bravely  trod, 
Till  in  cbiUness.  gloom  and  sfcillneES, 
Ends  the  dreary  path  thoy  trod — 
May  they  And  it  with  their  God. 

<     — ■€■      > 

[Written  for  Ballon 's  Pictorial.] 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDEKCE. 

BeaxB,  SwrrzEELAjd). 

A  MOST  delightful  walk  of  seven  or  eigbt  hours  leads  by  a 
shady  path  over  two  mountain  passes,  the  Tete  Noire  and  the 
Montets  (the  latter  5610  feet  above  the  sea),  from  Martigny  to 
the  valley  of  Chamoani.  "WTien,  after  passing  through  rich  fields 
of  grass  and  grain  and  orchards  of  apple  and  pear  trees,  the  first 
heights  are  reached,  a  most  lovely  view  of  the  bright  valley  of 
the  Khone  opens — the  same  valley  we  had  seen  from  Leuk,  at  its 
other  extremity.  Valleys,  with  actual  walls  of  mountain  around 
— the  very  ideal  valley  of  a  child — wild  mountain  paths  and  over- 
hanging precipices,  at  whose  feet  a  torrent  roars  and  rushes 
through  the  firs  far  down  below,  and  then  on  the  Montets,  steril- 
ity and  wildness,  increased  in  eflfect,  when  we  passed,  by  a  driv- 
ing storm  of  rain,  and,  a  few  steps  farther  on,  then  glorious 
views  of  the  chain  of  Mt.  Blanc  and  the  valley  of  the  Chamou- 
ni  lying  between  it  and  the  Aiguilles  Eouges,  and  our  first  grand 
glacier,  that  of  Argentiere,  a  noble  specimen,  rolling  along  its 
waving  tide  of  white  and  blue  waters  in  sublimely  arrested  mo- 
tion— such  were  the  scenes  that  delighted  us  as  we  walked  over 
these  passes.  Descending  into  the  valley  a  short  distance  from 
tbe  source  of  the  Arve,  wo  followed  along  its  rapid  and  turbid 
stream,  and  were  soon  in.  front  of  the  noble  Glacier  du  Bois,  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  Arveiron  issues  from  a  green  moraine  or 
terminal  wall  of  the  glacier.  The  vault  of  this  beautiful  ice  cave 
fell,  in  a  rain-storm,  while  we  were  in  Chamouni,  but  another 
season,  or  at  least  a  few  others,  will  repair  it.  The  Aiweiron 
rolls  its  muddy  white-green  waters  for  a  short  distance  through 
the  plain  and  then  joins  the  Arve. 

At  Chamouni,  under  the  shadow  of  Mont  Blanc,  we  lingered 
for  five  days.  As  is  often  the  case  with  sublime  objects,  the 
^monarch  of  European  mountains  does  not  reveal  his  full  gran- 
deur at  the  first  view.  From  Chamouni,  his  dome-shaped  sum- 
mit is  visible,  closely  surrounded  by  attendant  peaks ;  but  the 
white  mantle  of  snow  in  which  these  mountains  are  sheathed 
down  from  their  tops  to  a  little  over  8000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  fills  up  interstices,  presents  a  surface  of  uniform  appear- 
ance and  does  much  to  lessen  the  effect  of  distance.  One  would 
hardly  believe  at  first,  that  that  pure  white  peak  was  12,300  feet 
above  the  town  of  Chamouni,  or  15,744  feet  above  the  sea. 

Wandering  about  among  those  giants  of  nature,  however,  the 
eye  at  last  establishes  the  criteria  by  which  to  judge  of  their  mag- 
nitude. Ascend  tbe  Brevent,  8500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  notice 
how  you  have  yet  hardly  more  than  reached  the  elevation  of  the 
lowest  point  of  that  vast  field  of  eternal  snow,  which  evidently 
rises  to  a  greater  height  above  its  own  base  than  its  base  rises 
above  the  valley ;  notice  too,  the  comparative  insignificance  of 
minor  peaks,  to  whose  great  altitude  your  own  legs  have  borne 
most  convincing  testimony ;  and  yon  will  begin  to  appreciate 
the  real  grandeur  of  the  "White  Mountain.  But  your  idea  will 
still  be  imperfect,  if  you -see  the  mountain  only  from  Chamouni. 
You  must  have  the  view  from  the  Col  de  Balme,  and  the  Jardin, 
and  above  all  from  the  bridge  at  Sallenches,  on  the  way  to  Gen- 
eva, before  you  can  understand  his  superiority  to  his  brethren. 
From  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  from  the  heights  above  Veray, 
at  a  distance  of  forty-five  or  fifty  miles  in  a  straight  line,  the  old 
monarch  towered  up  more  grandly  than  in  any  of  our  nearer 
views.  It  is  said  that  the  best  near  views  of  the  whole  mountain 
are  from  the  south  side  ;  but  of  them  I  cannot  speak  from  per- 
sonal observation.  T^i  first  rosy  light  of  morning  plays  upon 
its  beautiful  snows,  ^d  the  setting  beams  linger  upon  it,  after 
darkness  has  gradually  crept  from,  the  valley  up  to  tbe  s^irfmits 
of  the  surrounding  peaks.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  July, 
the  sun  set  on  tbe  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  at  eight  o'clock  ;  the 
mountain  is  in  latitude  45  degrees  50  minutes. 

From  the  Brevent  (a  very  interesting  mountain,  which  all  vis- 


itors to  Chamouni  should  ascend),  we  bad  a  grand  view  of  the 
whole  nmge  of  Mont  B'.anc — probably  the  finest  view  that  can 
be  bad.  When  parties  ascend  the  latter,  people  climb  the  Bre- 
vent to  watch  their  course.  Tlie  vast  fields  of  snow  at  the  sum- 
mits of  these  mountains ;  the  glaciers  streaming  down  from 
them  to  the  valley;  the' shaqi,  jagged  rock  peaks  of  the  Needles, 
as  the  lofty  and  picturesque  mountains  to  tbe  northeast  of  Mont 
Blanc  are  called — the  chain  runs  northeast  and  southwest — make 
up  a  scene  of  rare  sublimity.  But  no  excursion  in  this  chain 
equals  in  interest  that  of  the  Jardin. 

This  excursion  was  made  by  my  friends  and  myself  under 
uncommonly  favorable  circumstances  as  far  as  the  weather  was 
concerned.  "When  we  were  awakened  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  we  looked  out  from  our  windows  on  a  dense  sea  of  fog, 
in  which  no  other  object  could  be  distinguished.  We  began  to 
give  up  all  hope  of  accomplishing  the  expedition  that  day,  when 
our  intelligent  guide  came  and  assured  us  it  was  going  to  be  a 
fine  day,  and  the  landlord  confirmed  his  prognostications.  As 
we  started  on  our  mules  and  wound  our  way  out  of  the  village, 
the  veils  of  mists  were  gradually  lifted  from  tbe  summits  of  the 
giant  mountains,  while  their  sides,  for  thousands  of  feet,  were 
still  hidden.  How  grandly  rose  above  that  sea  of  mist  the 
rounded  peaks  of  Mont  Blanc  and  its  glorious  neighbor,  the 
Dome  de  Gonte ;  how  statelily  the  other  lofry  peaks  emerged 
from  the  passing  cloud ;  how  grand  and  lofty  the  majestic  Bre- 
vent showed  its  heaven-kissing  summit  above  the  clouds  which 
separated  it  from  earih,  and  bow,  in  this  peculiar  light  and  atmo- 
sphere and  obscuration,  tbe  heights  of  the  noble  peaks  were  ap- 
parently increased,  and  themselves  invested  with  a  more  poetic 
and  a  more  impressive  grandeur  ! 

Up,  up  to  the  heavens  we  looked,  where  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  tinged  with  white  and  pinky  light  the  pure  snow  caps  of  the 
mountains  ;  and  below,  the  eye  wandered  down,  over  the  aerial, 
spiritual  glories  of  their  mist-enveloped  sides,  far  down  to  tbe 
valley.  New  turns  in  the  road  presented  new  forms  of  beauty, 
and  mystery,  and  wonder ;  and  as  tbe  sun  rose  higher,  the  clouds 
retreated  down  the  mountains,  and  rolled  gradually  away  in 
solemn  procession  adown  the  valley,  till  all  had  vanished,  and 
a  serene  and  cloudless  heaven  bent  over  us  from  one  quarter  of 
the  horizon  to  the  other. 

We  ascended  by  long  zig  zags  the  steep  sides  of  the  Montau- 
vert,  the  sweet  valley  of  Chamouni  below,  and  the  Flegere  oppo- 
site. On  the  summit,  6300  feet  above  tbe  sea,  we  had  a  glorious 
panorama  of  steep,  lofty,  j.igged  and  picturesque  mountain  peaks 
of  solid  rock,  fields  of  eternal  snow,  and  that  wonderful  and 
beautiful  glacier,  the  Mer  de  Glace.  At  this  point  the  compara- 
tively smooth  and  level  sea  of  ice  ha^  already  become  a  broken, 
tossing,  ridgy  glacier— the  Mer  de  Glace  has  emptied  itself  into 
the  Glacier  du  Bois.  It  is  a  sublime  sight,  these  pinnacles  of  ice, 
these  deep,  gaping  fissures,  the  agitation,  tossing  and  life  of  the 
whole,  though  all  is  frozen  and  fixed  ;  and  beautiful  are  the  col- 
ors, the  white  of  tbe  upper  surface  and  the  cerulean  blue  of  the 
fissures,  relieved  by  the  dirt  and  fine  rock  powder  which  form 
regular  lines  and  ridges  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  glacier,  or  are 
strown  more  thickly  over  the  cracked  and  tumbled  mass  at  the 
borders  of  tbe  moraines. 

These  moraines  are  huge  waUs  of  dirt  and  rock  worn  off  from 
the  mountain  sides  by  the  action  of  the  glacier,  and  borne  down 
upon  tbe  surface  till  deposited  at  its  sides,  as  in  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  when  they  are  called  lateral,  or  sometimes  forming  huge, 
high  ridges  in  the  centre. 

We  walked  along  the  steep  and  rocky  mountain  side  for  some 
distance  till  we  came  beyond  the  jagged,  pointed  pinnacles,  and 
the  surface  of  the  glacier  was  smooth  for  walking,  and  here  we 
struck  upon  it.  But  it  is  not  perfectly  easy  to  pass  from  the  solid 
earth  to  the  glacier.  The  moraine  must  be  crossed,  and  the  brok- 
en, tumbling,  huge,  steep  blocks  of  ice  confused  with  rocks  and 
siRid  at  its  edges,  surmounted.  This  done,  we  had  excellent 
walking  on  the  firm  bed  of  crystallized  snow-ice,  and  found  it 
nothing  but  a  pleasant  excitement  to  leap,  with  the  aid  of  our 
alpen-stocks,  the  crevasses,  which,  from  fifty  to  several  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  stretch  across  the  glacier  in  every  part,  and  are 
from  half  a  foot  to  ten  or  more  feet  in  breadth,  being  often  from 
seven  to  nine  feet  in  breadth  where  we  leaped  them.  The  pure 
air  of  that  elevated  region,  and  the  prospect  of  the  vast  field  of 
ice  before  us,  leading  up  to  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the  G(fant, 
exhilarated  us,  and  our  several  miles  of  walking  on  the  ice  were 
extremely  pleasant. 

We  came  to  where  the  united  streams  of  several  glaciers  from 
the  mountains  on  the  left  issue  in  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  here  we 
turned,  walking  on  the  ice  till  the  broken  surface  of  the  glacier 
which  we  were  to  ascend,  at  the  point  where  it  tumbles  into  the 
one  on  which  we  were  walking,  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  take 
a  steep  path  on  the  side  of  a  grand  Needle,  whence  we  again  de- 
scended on  the  glacier,  and  waded  through  six  inches  of  half- 
melted  snow  or  "  slush,"  to  an  oasis  iu  this  immense  field  of 
white,  the  "  Jardin "  itself,  a  rock,  which,  though  more  than 
9000  feet  above  the  sea  at  its  lowest  extremity,  and  rising  to 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  10,000,  is  so  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
to  the  reflection  from  the  neighboring  mountains,  as  to  be  cov- 
ered nearly  from  top  to  bottom  with  grass,  studded  with  beautiful 
flowers.  The  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  when  we  visited  it  was  op- 
pressive. Words  cannot  do  justice  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
view  from  this  spot  of  Mont  Blanc  itself,  the  glorious  mountains, 
scarcely  inferior  to  their  monarch,  among  whom  be  holds  his 
state,  and  the  fields  of  snow  and  glaciers  which  surround  them. 
The  Needles,  as  many  of  these  peaks  are  called,  are  most  sub- 
lime and  imposing,  as  well  as  picturesque  masses  of  solid  rock  ; 
huge,  lofty,  pointed  and  jagged. 

The  snow  which  lies  in  the  hollows  and  covers  the  tops  of  the 


rounded  mountains,  is  of  the  purest  and  most  dazzling  whiteness. 
The  glaciers  flow  down  in  a  full  and  placid  current,  or  are  heaved 
and  tossed  in  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  waves  and  pin- 
nacles of  ice,  often  as  much  as  eighty  feet  iu  height.  Of  Mont 
Blanc  one  sees  here  its  precipitous  rocky  sides  as  well  as  its 
white,  smooth  pate,  and  gets  a  fuller  notion  of  its  individual 
character  than  from  any  other  point  on  tbe  north  side  of  the 
range.  The  whole  scene  at  the  Jardin  is  entirely  unique — not 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  world,  unless,  perhaps,  among  the  immense 
glaciers  of  Monte  Rosa  or  the  Finster-Aarhom.  Here,  in  the 
midst  of  eternal  snows  and  glaciers,  the  field  of  white  was 
broken  only  by  the  scanty  verdure  clothing  the  warm,  sun- 
exposed  rock  on  which  we  stood,  and  the  grand  mountain  walls 
of  rock  of  the  Needles  around,  rising  amidst  tbe  glaciers  from 
3000  to  4000  feet  above  us,  nearly  perpendicular. 

The  Glacier  du  Bossons  is  on  some  accounts  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  this  neighborhood.  It  descends  farther  into  tbe 
valley  than  any  other  near  Chamouni,  and  is  also  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  the  pinnacles  of  ice  in  which  its  lower  extrem- 
ity is  broken,  rising  to  the  height  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet. 
It  is  easily  crossed  near  the  base  ;  but  we  were  much  amused  at 
the  difficulty  and  tenor  with  which  a  party  of  Frenchmen  re- 
garded the  operation,  each  of  whom  crept  gingerly  over  the  slip- 
peiy  ice,  resting  each  arm  upon  a  stout  peasant  woman,  and 
wearing  iron  clogs  upon  his  feet.  The  Cascade  des  Pelerins, 
near  this  glacier,  was  formerly  remarkable  for  the  beautiful 
parabolic  arch  in  which  its  waters  were  thrown  ;  but  the  fall  of 
a  large  piece  of  rock  this  spring  deprived  it  of  this  peculiar 
charm. 

Mont  Blanc  has  been  ascended  by  forty-seven  persons  {two  of 
whom  were  French  ladies),  besides  the  guides ;  two  of  these  per- 
sons were  Americans,  who  made  the  ascent  in  1819.  Each  per- 
son ascending  is  obliged  by  law  to  take  at  least  four  guides, 
each  of  whom  must  be  paid  one  hundred  francs  for  the  excur- 
sion. The  time  occupied  in  reaching  the  summit  is  seventeen, 
hours,  which  includes  the  time  allowed  for  rest  on  the  Grand 
Mulets,  some  large  rocks  rising  from  tbe  bed  of  snow  about  half 
way  up  the  monntaiu.  The  expedition  is  undoubtedly  attended 
with  great  difficulty  and  some  danger;  but  tbe  principal  obstacle 
to  its  accomplishment  is  the  fatigue  inseparable  from  the  under- 
taking, often  unfitting  the  adventurer  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
prospect  while  he  stands  on  the  highest  point  in  Enrope.  As  yet 
no  party  has  ascended  this  summit. 

We  went  from  Chamouni  to  G<;neva.  The  grand  gorge  through 
which  the  Arve  flows  and  the  road  runs  above  it — on  leaving  the 
valley  of  Chamouni — the  magnificent  view  of  the  chain  of  Mont 
Blanc  from  the  bridge  at  Sallenches — and  the  beautiful  waterfall 
of  the  Naut  d'Arpenaz,  which,  falling  from  a  great  height  in  full 
sight  of  the  road,  is  dissipated  into  spray  before  reaching  the 
ground — these  made  our  day's  ride,  though  hot  and  dusty,  imter- 
esting  and  agreeable. 

In  tbe  fine  stone  chnrch  of  St.  Pierre,  a  pure  Gothic  building 
of  the  11th  century,  we  stood  in  the  same  pulpit  in  which  Cal- 
vin habitually  preached,  and  Farel  and  Knox  exhorted  the  peo- 
ple. There  is  a  touching  interest  about  Calvin's  grave  in  the 
Geneva  cemetery ;  it  has  no  monument  but  a  small  and  simple 
headstone,  inscribed  only  with  the  letters  "J.  C."  and  the  date  of 
his  birth  and  death ;  and  it  is  entirely  surrounded  with  the 
graves  of  little  children !  The  junction  of  the  Arve  with  the 
Rhone  we  did  not  fail  to  visit.  From  Lake  Geneva,  the  Rhone 
rushes  in  a  full,  quick,  impetuous  stream  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  living  blue  imaginable.  It  hurries  joyously  on,  sparkhng 
and  flashing  in  the  sun,  "  with  conscious  step  of  pnrity  and 
pride,"  till,  too  soon,  it  falls  into  bad  company,  and  mingles 
with  the  dirty,  turbid  waters  of  the  Arve,  which  flow  from  the 
melting  snows  and  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc.  For  a  long  time  its 
pure  current  refuses  to  be  sullied  by  the  fonl  stream ;  in  the 
"united  river,  a  blue  stream  flows  along  on  one  side,  and  the  dirty 
waters  are  driven  to  the  other ;  but  at  last,  by  gradual  steps,  the 
whole  current  of  the  Rhone  is  sullied,  and  it  flows  on,  a  dirty 
river,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  MediteiTanean.  As  some  palliation  of 
the  Arve's  guilt,  however,  I  must  acknowledge  that  the  Rhone 
is,  naturally,  a  dirty  fellow,  and  that  his  waters  are  as  turbid  as 
those  of  the  Arve  itself,  from  his  source  till  he  enters  the  Lake  of 
Geneva ;  there  all  his  impurities  are  laid  aside,  and  he  issues 
forth  purified  and  regenerated,  but  too  soon  to  return  to  his 
wallowing  in  the  mire. 

Surpassingly  lovely  is  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Its  shores  have 
not  the  savage  grandeur  of  some  of  the  other  Swiss  lakes,  but 
they  are  beautiful  in  outline,  fertility  and  pleasant  habitations  of 
men,  and,  indeed,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  lake,  grand  in  their 
elevation.  The  water  is  of  the  deepest,  clearest  blue,  bringing 
back  to  my  eyes  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  iEgean  Sea.  Mont 
Blanc  and  his  attendants  were  s&en  by  ns  plainly,  a  large  part 
of  the  length  of  the  lake,  it  being  a  very  clear  day.  We  went 
from  Geneva  to  Villeneuve,  or  from  one  extremity  of  tbe  lake  to 
the  other,  and  then  took  a  row-boat  for  Chillon  and  Vevay.  The 
castle  of  Chillon  is  interesting  in  itself  as  well  as  iu  its  memories. 
The  prison  of  Bouivard  is  beautiful,  though  gloomy.  Its  floor  and 
one  of  its  sides  are  of  the  solid  rock  ;  "  there  are  seven  columns, 
massy  and  gray,"  which  run  down  through  the  middle,  and  the 
roof  is  of  beautifully  groined  Gothic.  On  the  pillars  we  read  the 
names  of  B\Ton,  Victor  Hugo,  H.  B.  Stowc,  Cooper  (our  novel- 
ist, universally  kno^vn  and  honored  on  the  continent),  Dana  (our 
poet),  and  many  others. 

We  were  on  this  lovely  lake  at  snnset  and  the  hour  after.  The 
setting  beams  tinged  with  rosy  light  the  snowy  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains and  gave  the  whole  scene  its  softest  aspect.  Vevay  com- 
mands a  most  fortunate  view  of  all  this  beauty. 

K.   W.   M. 
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MACKIXAW  AND    ITS  SCENERY. 

We  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
the  readers  of  the  Pictorial  with  the 
annexed  series  of  views  drawn  ex- 
pressly for  ns  b_v  an  officer  of  the  U. 
S.  Army.  They  are  enjrraved  from 
sketches  made  by  him  upon  the  spot, 
and  their  fidelity  will  be  immediate- 
ly acknowledged  by  those  who  hare 
the  good  fortone  to  examine  the 
wild  and  romaniic  scenery  his  pen- 
cil ha5  delineated.  This  quaint  old 
French  town,  with  its  overhanging 
fortress,  is  situated  on  an  island  in 
the  Straits  of  Michilimackinac.  Xear 
it  unite  the  waters  of  three  great 
lakes — Superior,  Michigan,  Huron 
— ^hence,  being  so  central,  it  has  al- 
ways been  a  place  of  great  resort 
for  the  Indians  of  a  vast  circle  of  re- 
gions. There  was  n  j  other  place  so 
widely  known  in  the  Northwest. 
The  present  is  the  third  site  of  a 
town  on  these  straits.  The  first 
white  settlement  was  on  Point^Ig- 
natius,  which  is  the  southern  cape 
of  the  upper  peninsnla  of  Michigan. 
This  settlement  embraced  the  two 
missions  of  St.  Ignatius  and  St. 
Luis ;  Jesuit  missionary  establish- 
ments founded  as  early  as  1649,  and 
burned  a  few  years  aftcrAvards  bj 
the  Iroquois,  who  tomahawked  and 
burned  two  devoted  Jesuits,  Brebenf 
and  Lolemante.  Those  establish- 
ments were  renewed  by  Father  Mar- 
quette, the  discoverer  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  second  site  was  on  the 
opposite  point  of  the  straits,  and  is 
now  called  Old  ilackinaw.  It  is  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lower  pe- 
ninsula, or  Michigan  proper.  Here 
there  were  a  fort  and  a  town.  Tfacy 
were  captured  during  the  Pontiac 
war  and  burnt,  with  the  exception 
of  one  housCj  which  was  afterwards 
taken  down  and  removed  to  the 
present  town  of  Mackinaw.  This 
house — a  little  out  of  place — is  rep- 
resented in  the  lower  left  hand  cor- 
ner of  our  sketch.  It  was  built 
originally  of  small  logs  or  poles,  and 
subsequently  covered  with  clap- 
hoards— now  it  is  almost  a  ruin. 
Fort  Mackinaw  crowns  the  town.  It 
is  occupied  by  a  garrison  of  the 
Fourth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.  Just 
previously  to  the  Mexican  war,  the 
fort  was  garrisoned  by  a  command 
of  infantry  under  the  celebrated 
Martin  Scolt — whose  rifle,  aim;  was 
so  notoriously  certain  as  to  compel 
the  raccoon  to  "  come  down  "  from 
the  tiee  and  surrender  without  a 
shot.  A  tall  bluff  on  the  island  bears 
the  name  of  Scott's  Peak,  Manin 
Scott  was  for  many  years  a  captain. 
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and  afterwards  lieutenant-colonel  by 
brevet.  He  was  a  man  literally 
without  fear — as  brave  as  MJarsha"! 
Ney,  and  probably  the  very  best  shot 
in  the  United  States  army.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  El'MoHno  del 
Key,  in  the  basin  of  Mexico,  on  the 
8th  of  September,  1S47,  being  at 
that  time  commander  of  the  fifth 
regiment  of  U.  S.  infantry.  This 
regiment  suffered  severely  on  that 
occasion,  losing  more  thaii  one-third 
of  its  number  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed. In  the  brevity  of  an  official  re- 
port, we,  of  course,  look  for  no  ex- 
tended eulogy  of  an  indi\idual,  but 
Captain  Chapman,  in  his  report  to 
the  A.  A.  General  of  the  2d  Brigade, 
pays  the  following  deserved  tribute 
to  the  gallantry  of  this  remarkable 
man:  "Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scott,  commanding  the  regiment, 
was  very  active,  as  he  always  was, 
in  leading  and  urging  the  regiment 
to  the  charge.  TThen  within  about 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy  he 
received  a  monal  wound  and  almost 
instantly  expired.  He  left  no  better 
or  more  gallant  soldier  to  lament  his 
fall,  and  met  his  fate  with  his  face  to 
the  enemy  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
mand." Old  Fort  Holmes  is  sit- 
uated on  the  highest  ground  in  the 
Ticinity.  It  is  seen  in  the  upper 
right  hand  comer  of  our  picture, 
and  stands  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
riijht  and  rrar  of  Fort  Mackinaw. 
This  fort  (Holmes)  was  captured  by 
the  British  in  the  last  war.  They 
landed  on  the  side  of  the  island  op- 
posite to  St.  Ignatius,  and  were,  it 
IS  said,  conducted  to  their  stealthy 
attack  by  a  naturalized  Scotchman. 
The  garrison,  taken  by  surprise, 
were  bravely,  though  hurriedly, 
drawn  outside  the  fort,  and  in  the 
brief  contest  which  ensued,  their 
commanding  officer,  Major  Holmes, 
was  slain.  The  first  news  of  the 
declaration  of  war  received  by  the 
Americans  was  the  attack  of  the 
British.  The  spot  at  which  they 
landed  is  noted  for  its  beauty,  and  is 
well  worth  the  trouble  of  a  walk 
across  the  island — the  view  com- 
manding a  prospect  of  the  straits  at 
their  narrowest  point,  running  be- 
tween Old  Mackinaw  and  Point  St. 
Ignatius ;  and  hence,  likewise  may 
be  seen,  in  another  direction,  a  ridge 
called  Babbit's  Peak.  But  the  first 
curiosity  to  be  visited  and  the  last 
you  would  wish  to  leave,  is  the  Arch 
Rock.  This,  as  the  sketches  accu- 
rately drawn  on  the  spot  indicate,  is 
a  natural  bridge — second  only  to  the 
Natural  Bridge  in  Virginia.     The 
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Crown  of  the  arch  is  over  one  hundred  feet  above  the  Tvater,  and 
nearly  forty  in  vcrlical  height  from  the  ground  which  slopes  up 
between  the  two  huge  supporting  columns.  The  span,  or  width 
of  the  arch,  measures  about  twenty-five  feet.  The  mutual  sup- 
port of  the  rocks  which  compose  the  cun'e,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
principle  of  ttic  arch,  is  beautifully  illustrated,  great  masses  of 
etone  having  heaved  or  caved  out  from  beneath,  leaving  the  arch 
in  nearly  its  present  form  and  dimensions,  from  time  immemo- 
rial. The  view  from  the  water  is  quite  as  curious  and  more 
novel  than  that  from  the  land,  inasmuch  as  the  ground,  with  its 
covering  of  tall  trees,  rises  gradually  behind  the  arch,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  draw  your  boat  very  nigh  to  the  shore  in  order  to  sec  the 
light  of  the  sky  beyond  and  beneath  the  bridge.  We  know  of  no 
similar  object— not  even  the  Hole  in  the  "Wall  seen  in  the  Florida 
Reefs — that  produces  a  finer  etfect.  The  second  great  rocky  phe- 
nomenon to  Arch  Rock  is  the  Sugar  Loaf,  of  which  we  also 
present  an  accurate  delineation.  It  stands  on  a  plateau,  which  is 
separated  from  the  high  ground  of  Fort  Holmes  by  a  long  wall. 
From  one  point  on  this  height  the  rock  is  presented  most  nearly 
in  the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf,  or  pyramid.  Indeed,  since  the  island 
has  become  a  place  of  summer  resort  for  Americans,  the  name  of 
Pyramil  Rock  prevails  over  the  older,  and  as  we  think,  better, 
name — Sugar  Loaf — known  among  the  old  inhabitants.  It  rises 
thirty  feet  from  its  base,  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  above  the  water,  and  is  said  to  be  inaccessible  except  by  lad- 
ders or  other  instruments  used  in  climbing.  A  short  distance 
from  its  base  arc  several  tall,  shallow  caves,  resembling  niches. 
This  rock  was  unquestionably  a  god  of  great  note  in  tlie  Indian 
mythology.  It  is  easy  to  fancy  its  recesses  to  be  the  receptacles 
for  sacrifices  and  offerings  ;  and  the  little  green  mounds,  seen  in 
the  foreground,  to  be  the  graves  of  war  captives,  slaughtered  be- 
fore the  face  of  tliis  frowning  deity.  The  island  is  strown  with 
these  mounds,  so  much  resembling  graves,  even  to  the  little 
stones  which  peer  up  amid  the  grass  at  their  heads  and  feet. 
They  are  however  nothing  more  than  the  inequalities  often  no- 
ticed on  the  surface  of  limestone  countries.  Here  the  limestone 
prevails  over  every  other  rocky  ingredient.  Turn  up  the  soil  ar  y- 
where  and  you  behold  it.  Hence  there  is  a  vegetable  notabilny 
growing  here  to  perfection,  the  Mackinaw  potato,  long  renowned 
in  the  Northwest.  Mackinaw  is  also  the  head  quarters  of  the 
white-fisheries.  Besides  the  great  rocks  we  have  mentioned,  there 
are  many  other  remarkable  ones.  The  Lover's  Leap  is  similar  in 
shape  to  the  Sugar  Loaf,  though  not  so  hirfre.  The  usual  legend 
of  the  lovers  taking  the  desperate  leap,  seems  lure  to  be  support- 
ed— at  least  in  Indian  credulity — by  the  appearance,  at  this  day, 
of  red  stains  near  the  base  of  the. stone,  stains  which  rain  nor 
time  has  washed  out ;  blood,  no  doubt !  Then  there  are — the 
Devil's  Chimney,  wtuch  projects  from  a  rocky  wall  embraf'ed  in 
the  dark  branches  of  trees,  like  fiendish  anus  ;  the  Devil's  Kitch- 
en, a  Plutonic  cave  ;  the  Giant's  Causeway,  to  whose  merits  we 
cannot  testify  by  any  knowledge  of  our  own  ;  and  some  others. 
The  woods — above  which,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  tower  the 
tufted  crowns  of  spruce  trees — are  filled  with  flirtation  walks  and 
lovers'  lanes,  and  where  was  there  ever  deliglitsorae  grove  that 
knew  not  these  sweet  retreats  1  But  certainlj^  the  shady  paths 
of  Mackinaw  arc  not  to  be  ignorantly  sneered  at.  They  run 
over  green  knolls  where  violets  nod  ;  they  wind  among  trees  both 
picturesque  to  the  eye  and  of  balmy  fragrance  ;  they  creep 
among  rocks,  and  trail  over  arches,  and  overlook  cares  ;  they 
open  out  upon  pebbly  beaches  and  high  cliflPs,  with  prospects  as 
charming  as  any  in  the  wild  forest-world  with  the  sea  at  its  feet ; 
and  they  are  associated  with  the  mythology  of  the  Indians  and 
with  the  religion  of  the  cross,  for  the  feet  of  many  priests,  proph- 
ets, missionaries  and  martyrs  have  trod  them.   This  island  indeed 


is  invested  with  in- 
terest. The  Olym- 
pus of  the  Indian 
gods — the  resort  of 
"Chippewa,  Huron, 
Iroquois,  Algon- 
quin, Ottawa  and 
even  Sioux,  "  the 
Tartar  of  the  West," 
and  the  Hudson  Bay 
tribes  for  centuries. 
The  seat  of  the  fur 
trade,  and  starting 
point  for  "  couriers 
du  bols."  The  scene 
of  missionary  enter 
prise  and  devotion — 
it  beheld  the  martyr- 
dom of  Brebeaf  and 
Lolemante,  and  re 
ceived  the  bones  o! 
ILirqnctte.  Taken 
and  re-taken  by  In 
dians,  Frenchmen 
Englishmen  and 
Americans,  it  sits 
upon  the  green  wa 
ters  as  a  gem,  re 
fleeting  the  brightest 
light  in  the  history 
of  the  Northwest. 

THE    LATE    CZAPv 

In  the  recently 
published  second 
volume  of  Rir  Archi 
bald  Alison's  "  His 
tory  of  Europe,"  we 
find  the  Ibllowing 
striking  portrait  of 
the  Emperor  of  Rus 
sia.  "  Nicholas  I 
is  the  greatest  sovor 
cign  that  Russia  has 
known  since  Peter 
the  Great ;  in  some 
respects  he  is  greater 
than  Peter  himself. 
Not  less  energetic  in 
character  and  ardent 
in  improvement  than 
his  illustrious  prede- 
cessor, he  is  more 
thoroughly  national, 
and  he  has  brought 
the  nation  forward 
more  completely  in 
the  path  wliich  na- 
ture had  pointed  out 
for  it.  Peter  was  a 
Russian  only  in  his 
despotism;  his  vio- 
lence, his  cruelty,  his 
beneficence,   his    ar- 
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dorfor  improvement, 
his  patriotic  ambi- 
tion, were  all  bor- 
rowed from  the 
States  of  Western 
Europe.  As  these 
States  were  greatly 
further  advanced  in 
the  career  of  civili- 
zation than  his  was, 
his  refonns  were  in 
a  great  part  prema- 
ture, his  improve- 
ments abortive,  his 
refinements  superfi- 
cial. He  aimed  at 
doing  by  imperial 
what  so  many  ardent 
men  have  endeavor- 
ed to  effect  by  dem- 
ocratic despotism — 
to  ingraft  on  one  na- 
tion the  institutions 
of  anotlicr,  and  to 
reap  from  the  infan- 
cy of  civilization 
the  fruits  of  maturi- 
ty. The  attempt 
failed  iu  his  hands, 
as  it  has  ever  done 
in  those  of  his  re- 
publican imitators, 
as  it  will  do  in  those 
of  their  successors, 
whether  upon  the 
throne  or  in  the  tri- 
bune, to  the  end  of 
the  world.  His  civ- 
ilization was  all  ex- 
t^mal  merely ;  it 
made  a  brilliant  ap- 
pearance, but  it  did 
not  extend  beneath 
the  surface,  and  left 
untouclicd  the  true 
strength  and  vitals 
of  the  State.  He 
had  flattered  himself 
he  had  civilized  Rus- 
sia, because  he  ruled 
by  a  police  which 
governed  it  by  fear, 
and  an  army  which 
retained  it  in  5ub- 
icction  by  diK-ipline. 
"Kicljolus,on  tlic  oth- 
er hand,  is  ctseutial- 
ly  Russian  in  all  his 
ideas.  He  is  heart 
and  soul  patrioiic, 
not  merely  in  wi>h, 
hut  in  spirit  and  in 
thought.  He  wishes 
to  improve   and  ele- 


vate his  country,  and  he  has  done  much  to  effect  that  noble  ob- 
ject ;  but  he  desires  to  do  so  by  developing,  not  changing  the 
national  spirit,  by  making  it  become  a  first  Russia,  not  a  second 
France  or  England.  He  has  adopted  the  maxim  of  Montesquieu, 
that  no  nation  ever  attained  real  greatness  but  by  institutions  in 
conformity  with  its  spirit.  He  is  neither  led  away  by  the  thirst 
for  sudden  mechanical  improvement,  like  Peter,  nor  the  praises 
of  philosophers,  Uke  Catharine,  nor  the  visions  of  inexperienced 
philanthropy,  like  Alexander.  He  has  not  attempted  to  erect  a 
capital  in  a  pestilential  marsh,  and  done  so  at  the  expense  of  a 
hundred  thousand  lives  ;  nor  has  dreamed  of  mystical  regenera^ 
tion  with  a  visionary  sybil,  and  made  sovereigns  put  their  hands 
to  a  holy  alliance  from  her  influence.  He  neither  corresponded 
with  French  atheists  nor  English  democrats  ;  he  despises  the 
praise  of  the  first,  he  braves  the  hostility  of  the  last.  His  max- 
im is  to  take  them  as  they  are,  and  suppose  them  neither  better 
nor  worse.  He  is  content  to  let  Russia  grow  np  in  a  Russian 
garb,  animated  v,-ith  a  Russian  spirit,  and  moulded  by  Russian 
institutions,  without  the  aid  of  either  Parisian  communism  or 
British  liberalism.  The  improvements  he  has  effected  in  the 
government  of  his  dominions  have  been  vast,  the  triumphs  with 
which  bis  external  policy  have  been  attended  unbounded ;  but 
they  have  all  been  achieved,  not  in  imitation  of,  but  in  opposition 
to,  the  ideas  of  Western  Europe.  They  bespeak,  not  less  than 
his  internal  government,  the  national  character  of  bis  policy. 
But  if  success  is  the>test  of  worldlv  wisdom,  he  has  not  been  far 
wi-ong  in  his  system,  for  he  has  passed  the  Balkan,  heretofore 
impervious  to  his  predecessors ;  he  has  conquered  Poland,  con- 
verted the  Euxme  into  a  Russian  lake,  planted  the  cross  on  the 
bastions  of  Erivan,  and  opened  through  subdued  Hungary,  a 
path  to  Constantinople.  Nature  has  given  him  all  the  qualities 
fitted  for  such  an  elcTated  destiny.  A  lofty  stature  and  pnncely 
air  give  additional  influence  to  a  majestic  countenance,  m  which 
the  prevailing  character  is  resolution,  yet  not  unmixed  with 
sweetness.  Like  Wellington,  Csesar,  and  many  other  of  the 
o-reat  men  recorded  in  history,  his  expression  has  become  more 
fntellectual  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  became  exercised  m 
the  duties  of  sovereigntv,  instead  of  the  stern  routine  of  military 
discipline.  Exemplary  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  a 
faithful  husband  and  aii  affectionate  father,  be  has  exhibited  in  a 
brilliant  court,  and  when  surrounded  by  every  temptation  which 
life  can  ofler,  the  simplicity  and  affections  of  patnarchal  life. 
Yet  he  is  not  a  perfect  character.  '  His  ririues  often  border  upon 
vices  His  excellences  are  akin  to  defects.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  rcsponsibilitv  of  his  situation,  his  firmness  has  some- 
times become  sternness,  his  sense  of  justice  degenerated  into  s^ 
verity  "  [Sir  Archibald  explains  in  a  foot  note  ;  "  It  is  in  regard 
to  political  offences  of  a  serious  dye,  however,  that  this  seventy 
chiefly  applies."]  "  He  knows  how  to  distinguish  the  innocent 
from  the  guilty,  and  has  often  evinced  a  noble  and  magnanimous 
spirit  in  sepanitina  the  one  from  the  other,  and  showing  oblivion 
of  injury,  even  kindness  to  the  relatives  of  those  who  had  con- 
spired against  his  throne  andhfe;  but  towards  the  giiilly  them- 
selves he  has  not  been  equally  compassionate.  He  has  not 
always  let  the  passion  of  the  contest  pass  away  with  its  termina- 
tion.' He  is  an  Alexander  the  Great  in  resolution,  but  not  m 
TiM-naniinity.  He  wants  ihc  h\st  grace  in  the  heroic  character- 
he  docs  not  know  how  to  forgive." 


The  art  of  becoming  great  consists  not  in  working  personally, 
but  in  setting  other  people  to  work  for  you.  Ihis  was  well  un- 
derstood bv  De  Retz,  Mirabcau  and  XapoU  on.  fhese  men  remind 
one  of  iha{  picture  of  a  commonwealm  m  the  titlep;H:c  of  Hobbcs  s 
Leviathan,  which  is  one  large  man  composed  of  m^ny  small  men 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TIIE  CHAPELLE  IN  THE  WOOD, 

A  lone  cbapelle  in  the  ilim,  old  wood. 

Where  the  Tioiets  and  dAiJca  weep, 
■With  tho  sunlight  falling  o'er  mouldering  tombfl, 

Where  the  crested  heroes  sleep! 
Tbero  are  trtroished  banners  of  silk  and  gold; 

There  is  armor  on  the  wall; 
But  the  duflt  is  still,  and  the  heart?  arc  cold, 

Stirriog  not  at  the  battle  call' 

There  ar^  mipsals  of  quaint  and  strange  devlco 

In  that  shadowy  place  of  prayer, 
But  the  feet  of  the  prel;ite  press  no  mora 

The  crumbling  pulpit  stair! 
To  a  lordly  house  and  a  princely  race 

Did  the  chapclle  of  old  belong; 
ltd  arches  rang  to  the  warrior's  thont, 

And  the  white-robed  maiden's  song. 


But  the  warrioni  girded  their  armor  on, 

In  the  faith  of"  the  holy  shrine." 
Thoy  sleep  where  the  riven  Innces  lie, 

'Neath  the  palms  of  Palestine. 
The  maidens  passed  like  the  flowers  away ; 

Thoy  knelt  no  more  in  pmyer; 
And  the  old  chapclle.  like  a  hoary  seer, 

Stands  all  in  ita  ruin  there' 

The  wood-mice  play  by  the  running  stream, 

The  fom  waves  in  the  light; 
The  stars  look  down  throoph  the  linden  boughs 

Through  all  the  solcmo  night! 
The  robins  perch  on  the  turret-top; 

The  moss  clings  round  the  door; 
Bat  the  lost  and  lovely  gather  about 

The  altar-side  no  morel 

I  will  tell  yon  a  talc  of  the  old  chapolle, 

A  tale  that  waa  told  to  me, 
As  mournful  as  winds  in  the  wintry  pines, 

Or  the  night-chime  of  the  sea; 
But  it  gave  to  the  chapclle  a  glow 

Of  glory  half  divine ; 
And  my  spirit  knelt  in  its  walls  to  pray. 

Like  a  pilgrim  at  his  shrine. 

Long  years  ago,  in  the  selfsame  spot, 

There  wandered  a  gcntlt;  child — 
With  a  meek,  young  face,  and  a  holy  brow 

And  a  quiet  grace  and  mild! 
Kot  father  or  mother,  in  all  the  world, 

Or  even  a  friend  had  she ; 
She  came  to  dwell  in  a  stranger's  home— 

From  a  Cir  realm  oYr  the  sea. 

She  waa  wont  to  come  at  the  even  hour, 

When  the  earth  waa  calm  and  still. 
When  the  moonbeams  ehono  on  the  ivied  tower, 

And  danced  on  the  silver  rill — 
And  on  the  tombs  where  the  mighty  slept, 

Lay  her  lair,  young  head,  and  weep, 
Wlute  the  silent  stars,  through  the  linden  boughs, 

Did  a  mournful  vigil  keep. 

The  stranger  bauds  woke  not  the  chorda 

Of  music  In  her  breast; 
So  she  prayed  alone  to  '•  the  Father  good," 

And  her  prayer  was  still  for  rest. 
From  the  book  of  Nature  she  learned  to  read 

All  beautiful  things  and  high, 
And  she  came,  like  M^irj'  of  olden  time, 

At,"the  Master's"  feet  to  lie. 

They  passed  to  the  grave — those  stranger  hearts! 

She  stood  in  the  world  alone ; 
And  deep  and  strong  in  her  spirit  there, 

The  spells  of  song  had  grown! 
In  her  spring-time  years  to  the  world  she  went, 

From  the  old  chapclle  away— 
And  many  a  proud  heart  lowly  honfe 

At  the  orphan  miustrers  lay ! 

The  ivy,  clinging  around  th£  towers; 

The  warrior  forms  at  rest; 
The  mouldering  banners  upon  the  wall; 

Tho  plumes  and  the  faded  crest; 
Seemed  like  a  tale  of  the  olden  time — 

So  she  thought  of  them  no  more, 
But  the  laurel  bloom  on  an  aching  brow 

The  child  of  the  woodland  wore ! 

And  back  she  came,  with  an  altered  mien, 

When  years  had  passed  away, 
And  pressed  to  the  marble  stern  and  cold 

Her  forehead  all  bound  with  bay. 
"  0 1  give  me  my  childhood's  truth  again, 

The  beautirul  faith  and  sweotl 
When  I  sat,  like  Mary  of  olden  time. 

At  tho  blessed  Slaster^s  feet:" 

Her  prayers  wore  vain,  for  the  spell  waa  cost — 

And  tho  world  had  claimed  too  long 
The  glorious  thought  and  holy  chimes 

Of  tho  fated  cliild  of  song! 
So  into  its  battle  strife  she  went, 

In  the  noontide's  sultry  heat; 
And  she  said,  "  tho  way  is  very  rough, 

And  weary  arc  my  feet!" 

There  was  music  heard  in  tho  cbapelle  walls, 

When  the  autumn  time  drew  near; 
A  wall  that  swept  tbrougli  tho  arches  dim, 

Breathed  over  a  lordly  bier! 
Fair  forms  again  at  the  altar  knelt. 

And  the  warrior's  step  was  heard ; 
Till  almost  the  sleeping  dust  beneath 

With  the  melody  was  stirred. 

Tho  beautiful  child  of  song  and  lyre 

Had  passed  to  tho  grave  away  I 
They  brought  her  there  to  the  holy  spot 

Of  her  childhood'd  purer  day ; 


And  when  the  requiem  had  died  away, 

And  the  solemn  rites  were  o'er, 
They  said,  "  The  chapolle  is  holier  now, 
Than  it  was  in  the  time  before!" 

So  she  slcQpeth  there — that  poet-heart; 

Mid  the  mournful  thiugs  and  old, 
While  down  through  the  leatlcsa  linden  boughs 

The  wind  blows  chill  and  cold! 
Kot  colder  the  wind  of  the  autumn  night 

That  sighs  through  the  leafless  tree. 
Than  the  voice  of  the  world  and  its  laurel  crown, 

0  beautiful  one,  to  thee ! 

The  cbapelle  is  all  in  ruing  now ; 

The  bat  wheels  through  the  tower; 
And  stars  a  solemn  vigil  keep 

At  the  mournful  midnight  honr! 
But  a  glory  light  that  is  half  divine, 

The  old  walls  wear  for  me ; 
From  the  talc  that  now,  'neath  the  summer  skies, 

I'm  telling,  my  love,  to  thcol 


[Translated  from  thti  German  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A    TRIPLET    OF    GEMS. 

er  mrs.  caroline  a.  soule. 

land!     land! 

■■■r.fi  Ji  "'Af. 

/'Wni^art  thou  so  sad  and  so  pale,  Ferdinand  ?  Thou  bring- 
est  me  sad  news." 

"  Captain,  I  can  no  longer  rule  the  crew.  If  land  does  not  soon 
appear,  tliou  art  lost,  for  all  demand  thy  blood  !" 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  his  lips  ere  the  furious  crowd 
arrived.  The  murmuring  of  the  rebels  resembled  the  sound  of 
troubled  waves  dashing  into  a  quiet  bay. 

"  Traitor !"  cried  they,  "  where  is  that  which  thou  didst  promise 
to  us  ?  Save  us  from  famine ;  or,  if  thou  can&t  not  give  us  bread, 
give  us  thy  blood  !" 

Tho  glorious  man  opposes  to  their  rage  only  the  mildness  of 
the  hero. 

"  If  my  blood  can  cheer  thee,  take  it — only  let  me  once  more 
see  the  sun  gild  the  east  with  his  holy  rays.  If  by  to-morrow  no 
saviour-shore  has  appeared,  I  will  myself  ask.  death  of  thee.  But 
until  then,  follow  the  appointed  course  and  trust  in  God." 

The  calmness  of  the  hero  once  more  appeased  them. 

"  It  shall  bo  as  thou  hast  said,  captain ;  but  if  ihe  rising  sun 
does  not  show  us  deliverance,  thou  wilt  have  seen  his  brightness 
for  the  last  time  !" 

The  sun  went  down ;  the  twilight  gave  way  to  night,  and  the 
captain's  heart  was  heavy. 

The  keel  of  the  vessel  cleft  noisily  the  vast  and  desert  sea,  the 
stars  appeared  silently  one  by  one,  but  alas  !  that  of  hope  glad- 
dened not  the  navigator — land  and  safety  were  afar  off!  The  cap- 
tain watched  through  tlie  sad  night,  his  spy-glass  In  his  hand,  and 
his  face  turned  ever  towards  the  west. 

"  Westward,  westward,  0,  my  faithful  ship  !  End  of  my  dreams 
and  my  hopes,  ray  thought  and  heart  will  be  with  thee  still !" 

But  hear  those  hasty  steps. 

"  Ferdinand,  thou  art  sadder  and  paler — what  news  bringest 
thou  mel" 

"  Captain,  all  is  gone  with  thee ;  the  sun  has  just  tipped  our 
flag  with  his  holy  rays." 

"  Calm  thyself,  Ferdinand  ;  those  rays  come  from  the  hand  of 
that  God  who  sees  from  pole  to  pole,  and  who  will  point  out  the 
lost  road  to  the  trusting  soul.  Farewell,  my  friend,  farewell,  till 
eternity!" 

The  clashing  of  sworda  thrilled  the  air,  the  blades  crossed  each 
other  noisily !  Columbus  prepared  himself  tranqTitUy  and  quietly 
for  his  heavenward  journey,  when  suddenly  a  cry  arose : 

"  Land  !  land  !" 

That  which  no  other  soul  had  dared  to  discover — that  which  the 
genius  of  Columbus  had  dared  to  hope  for — had  just  appeared, 
brilliant  with  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  ;  and  the  sailors,  falling 
on  their  knees  before  the  great  man,  offered  their  prayers  for  par- 
don to  the  Omnipotent  God. 

A    FAMILY    TABLEAU. 

The  grandfather  and  grandmother  were  seated  in  the  garden, 
their  countenances  smiling  as  beautifully  as  the  sun  in  winter. 
With  clasped  hands,  a  bridal  pair  nestled  beside  them;  their 
hearts,  passionate  with  love,  blossoming  as  does  the  rose  in  May. 
A  little  brook  glided  before  the  double  group,  murmuring  softly 
its  liquid  song;  the  leaves  of  the  trees  dropped  one  by  one,  and 
the  hours  stole  noiselessly  away. 

The  grandparents,  with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  youthful  couple, 
retraced  tho  joys  of  the  past,  while  the  bridal  pair  looked  up  to 
heaven  and  thought  of  future  blessings. 

MAN    AND    "WOMAN. 

When  the  father  of  humanity  and  the  mother  of  the  living 
were  banished  from  Eden,  they  wept  for  a  long  time  and  said  to 
each  other : 

"  How  shall  we  now  fulfil  our  earthly  destiny  '^  Who  will 
guide  us  ?" 

Then  they  went  up  to  the  cherubim,  who  guarded  the  gates  of 
Paradise,  Eve  leaning  upon  Adam,  but  concealing  herself  behind 
his  shoulder  when  they  appeared  before  the  celestial  guai'dian. 
Adam  said  to  the  cherubim,  in  a  prayerful  tone  : 

"  The  angels  ef  God  walk  no  longer  before  us  now,  since  we 
lost  our  purity ;  entreat,  then,  the  Creator  of  the  world  to  send  us 
one  of  them,  or  something,  if  only  a  star,  for  guidance." 

The  cherubim  answered ; 


"Man  has  his  star  within  him,  and,  in  spite  of  sin,  that  star 
will  ever  slime  briglitcr  aud  clearer  than  do  those  which  bum  in 
licavcn.     Follow  that." 

But  Adam  implored  him  anew,  and  said  : 

"  0,  servant  of  Jehovah,  give  us  a  visible  image  to  behold,  for 
he  who  is  once  drawn  from  the  true  road,  finds  his  heart  dark  and 
mute  ;  the  inward  voice  is  no  longer  heard." 

Then  the  thoughtful  angtl  said  lo  Adam  : 

'*  When  the  Eternal  formed  thcc  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
breathed  into  thee  the  breath  of  life,  thou  didst  lift  thy  head  to- 
wards the  sky,  and  ihy  first  look  was  turned  to  the  sun.  Let  the 
sun,  then,  be  thy  model.  He  begins  his  task  with  a  radiant  front ; 
he  inclines  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left;  he  blesses  all  over 
whom  he  passes;  he  smiles  above  the  cloud  which  bursts  at  hva 
feet,  and  after  the  struggle  shines  the  brighter,  and  dispenses 
anew  his  benedictions.     Man,  let  thy  earthly  journey  be  like  this  !" 

Then  the  graceful  mother  of  tho  living  tremblingly  approached 
the  celestial  messenger. 

"  Give  me,  too,"  said  she,  "  a  word  of  instniction  and  consola- 
tion. Can  feeble  woman  look  up  to  tho  sun  and  follow  his 
course  ?" 

Thus  spake  Eve.  And  the  cherubim  pitied  the  woman ;  he 
turned  towards  her  a  smiling  face,  and  said  to  her: 

"  When  the  Eternal  formed  thee  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
thy  eyes  were  not  raised  to  the  sky,  but  they  looked  upon  the  flow- 
ers of  Eden ;  and  the  first  sound  which  thine  ears  heard,  was  the 
ripple  of  the  fountain.  Let  thy  work  bo  like  that  of  nature ! 
Silently  she  produces  all  that  is  great  and  beautiful ;  the  germ  is 
borne  in  her  bosom ;  she  gives  birth  to  flower  and  fruit,  and 
adorns  all  to  which  she  has  given  life.  Feeble  woman,  behold 
thy  model !" 

Then  the  angel,  addressing  them  both,  added  : 

"  May  your  union  be  as  sincere  and  as  perfect  as  is  that  of 
heaven  and  earth  I" 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

North  and  Sodth.    By  the  author  of  "  Mary  Barton,''  etc.    New  York :  Har- 
per &  Brothers. 

This  admirable  and  fascinating  novel,  which  we  noticed  on  its  first  appear- 
ance, is  meeting  with  an  extraordinary  sale.  The  new  edition  may  be  obttunud 
here  of  Putnam  &  Brother.  Liberty  Boolutore. 

The  Literakt  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Ladt  Blebsinoton.    By  R.  R. 

Maddek.     2  vols.     12mo.     New  York:  Harper  Si,  Brothers.     1855. 

We  have  not  for  a  long  time  met  with  a  more  delightful  work  than  this.  It 
is  full  of  interest,  and  sparkles  with  piquant  anecdote  from  title-page  to  colo- 
phon. Lady  Ble,ssington  wits  long  the  central  planet  of  a  system,  around  ' 
which  revolved  all  the  male  celebrities  of  the  age.  Nearly  all  of  them  corres- 
ponded with  her,  and  Mr.  Madden  has  enriched  his  memoir  with  numeroua 
autograph  letters  from  some  of  the  most  noted  people  of  the  century.  The 
countess's  own  letters  are  exceedingly  graceful,  and  such  as  only  a  womaa 
could  write.  Both  the  biographical  and  narrative  portions  of  the  book  are 
very  well  done,  and  the  author  knows  when  to  stand  aside  and  let  bis  charac- 
ters speak  for  themselves.  Many  of  N.  P.  Willis's  letters  figure  in  the  second 
volume.  Altogether  it  is  the  most  readable  book  of  the  season.  Burnham 
Brothers,  and  Itedding  &  Co.,  hn.ve  it  for  sale. 

An  Introduction  to  Practical  Astronomt.    By  Ellvb  Loomib,  M.  D.    New 

York:  Harper  Sc  Brothers      1865-    8vo.    pp.  497- 

The  author  of  this  work  is  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  New  York  City 
University,  and  ia  already  known  to  the  scientific  world  by  his  "Courfeof 
Mathematics."  The  present  treatise  is  eminently  practical,  and  supplies  an 
amount  of  information  nowhere  to  he  obtained  from  books.  The  descripliona 
of  different  instruments,  and  the  manner  of  their  adjustment  and  use,  are  Tcry 
clear  aud  intelligible,  and  the  astronomical  tables  at  the  close  of  the  book  are 
sufRciently  ample  and  rigidly  accurate.  The  section  which  treats  of  the  deter- 
mination of  longitude  by  the  electric  telegraph  is  both  novel  and  Interesting. 
For  sale  by  Burnham  Brothers,  and  Redding  &  Co. 

New  Mdsic. — Oliver  Ditaon,  No.  115  Washington  Street,  has  lately  issued 
"A  Youth,  'tis  thus  the  Story  Runs,  *■  aa  sung  by  Madame  Radinski,  in  the 
Magic  Mirror,  "  Nymph  Waltz,"  by  Geo.  R  Poulton,  "  La  Serenata,"  English 
and  Italian  words,  by  Harrison  DlUlard,  and  *'  VaLje  D'Amour,"  by  Jollien. 

Patent  Office  and  Patent  Laws. — By  J.  G.  Moore,  Author  of  '"China  and 

the  Indies,"  etc.    Philadelphia:  Parry  &  McMUIan.    1856.   ISmo.    pp.342. 

The  author  of  this  book  h&"'  here  furnished  a  complete  guide  to  inventory, 
and  a  book  of  r;ference  to  judges,  lawyers  and  magistriites,  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  patent  laws,  and  their  practical  operations.  Mechanics  can  hereby 
learn  every  step  of  the  process  for  obtaining  a  patent,  as  well  as  the  principles 
on  which  new  inventions  are  tested  and  patented.  For  sale  by  Crosby, 
Nichols  &  Co. 
The  Mat  Flower,  and  Miscellaneodb  Writinqs.     By  Harriet  BEEOHsa 

SrowE.    Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.     1855.     12mo.    pp.  471. 

This  elegant  volume  is  a  reprint  of  a  collection  of  the  earlier  writings  of 
Mrs.  Stowe,  with  the  addition  of  contributions  to  various  periodicals.  They 
are  varied  in  character — some  being  pay  and  humorous,  and  others  overcast 
by  a  shade  of  sadness.  Every  one  will  fancy  that  they  display  traces  of  that 
power  afterwards  so  fully  developed  in  Uncle  Tom ;  but  there  Is  in  truth  little 
that  is  remarkable  in  them.  They  are  well  and  gracefully  written,  however, 
and  worthy  of  preservation.  The  poems  exhibit  more  depth  of  feeling  and 
force  of  thought,  than  beauty  of  versification.  A  portrait  of  the  author  em- 
bellishes the  Tolurae,  of  which  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  bears  not  the  faint- 
est resemblance  to  that  in  the  large  illustrated  edition  of  Uncle  Tom.  It  is  a 
sort  of -'Sleepy  Tenus." 

Corsica  :  PiciiniEBQDE,  Historical  and  Social. 

We  have  already  noticed  this  admirable  work,  translated  from  the  German 
of  Ferdinand  Gregovorius  by  Edward  Joy  Morris,  and  can  only  repeat  our 
hearty  recommendation  of  it.    It  is  for  sale  by  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co. 

The  Life  of  3am  Hodstok.    Hlustrated.     New  York:  J.  C.  Derby  &  Co. 

1855.    12mo. 

The  life  of  any  man,  It  is  eald.  fully  and  truthfully  written  out,  cannot  fall 
to  interest  the  public;  but  there  are  some  liven  full  of  dramatic  character,  and 
possessing  an  absorbing  interest.  The  career  of  Gen.  Sum  Houston  is  of  itself 
a  romanre,  crowded  with  startling  incidents.  The  biography  before  us  is 
written  with  vigor  and  spirit.  It  is  warmly  eulogistic,  but  claims  to  be  strictly 
correct  in  aU  its  statements.  The  author  advociites  the  support  of  Houston 
as  an  independent  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1856.  The  engravingH  are 
numerous  and  beautifully  executed.    For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

The  Old  Inn  :  or,  The  Travellers^  EnCfrtainmeiit.     By  JoSiah  Barnes,  Senior. 

New  York :  J.  C.  Derby  &  Co.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  360. 

A  very  exciting  story,  written  with  much  melo-dramatic  power.     As  tho 
popular  cry  is  ever  for  excitement  in  works  of  fiction,  and  the  mass  read  them 
for  the  sake  of  strong  mental  etlnmlus,  this  book  can  hardly  fail  to  be  accept- 
able.   For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 
Tue  Practical  Land-Drainer.  By  B.  Mdnn,  Landscape  Gardener.  New  York : 

C.  M.  Saxton  &  Co.    1855.    12mo.    pp.  190. 

The  fullest,  and  indeed,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  practical  treatise  on  the 
subject  of  drainage  extant.  Every  man  who  owns  lands  requu-Ing  draining, 
should  possess  this  book.  It  will  save  him  hundreds  of  dollars.  For  sale  by 
Redding  &  Co. 

The  CaninsTRT  of  Common  Life.    By  James  F.  Johkbton,  M.A.,  F.R.S  ,  etc. 

Now  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     18.55.     2  vols.  12mo. 

Professor  Johnston  is  one  of  the  first  chemists  of  the  age,  and  Labored  most 
assiduously  to  popularize  chemistry,  and  arrive  at  practical  results  through 
it?  medium.  We  regard  the  present  work  as  the  most  important  of  all  thiit 
have  proceeded  from  his  pen.  It  examines  the  chemical  qualitie.t  and  effects 
of  the  air  we  breathe,  the  soil  we  cultivate,  the  food  we  eat,  the  odors  we  in- 
hale, and  the  narcotics  and  stimulants  so  large  a  portion  of  the  human  race 
indulge  in.  No  one  need  he  deterred  from  a  perusal  of  t\i\'f  work  by  the  fenr  of 
encountering  scientific  difilculties — it  is  entirely  divested  of  technical  expres- 
bions,  and  its  bttjle  is  very  agreeable  and  pleasing.    For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 
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LATE    OLEASON'S    PICTORIAL, 
MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  PRorRisTOB. 

FRANCIS  A.  DURITAGK,  Asbibtant  Editor. 

PER  Ai\D  CONTRA. 

A  Jlr.  Emilo  Deschamcl  has  been  getting  out  in  Paris  two  little 
books,  one  containing  sentiments  from  various  authors  against 
women ;  and  the  other  the  praise  of  women  by  different  authors. 
Let  us  select  a  few  of  these  sage  sayings  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. Hipponax,  a  Greek,  says  :  "  A  woman  gives  her  husband 
two  days  of  happiness ;  that  on  which  ho  marries  her,  and  that 
on  which  he  buries  her."  Codrus,  a  Latin  writer,  says  ;  "  There 
ore  fewer  stars  in  heaven  than  trickeries  in  woman's  heart." 
"Marriage  follows  love,"  says  Chamfort,  "like  smoke  after  fire" 
Alphousc  Karr  thus  writes :  "  The  friendship  of  two  women  is 
never  more  than  a  plot  against  a  third."  Madame  de  Girardin 
Bays  :  "  Tlic  rarest  thing  in  France,  next  to  a  stupid  woman,  is  a 
generous  one."  But  enough  of  the  libellers  of  the  sex — let  us 
turn  to  their  panegyrists.  What  says  a  king  of  France — a  hero 
in  love  and  war,  Francis  1. 1  "A  court  without  women,"  said 
the  hero  of  Pavia,  "  is  a  year  without  spring,  and  a  spring  without 
roses."  "  There  are  but  two  fine  things  in  the  world,"  says  Mal- 
herbo,  the  poet — "  women  and  roses."  Lessing,  the  German, 
exclaims :  "  Woman  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  universe."  Otway 
says : 

"  Angels  arc  painted  fair  to  look  like  you," 
The  Spanish  Moratiu,  in  a  language  still  impressed  with  its  Moor- 
ish origin,  says  ;  "  The  eyes  of  a  woman  who  weeps  shed  pearls." 
The  Chevalier  de  Me're  says  :  "  A  maa  never  knows  how  to  live 
well,  unless  women  are  concerned  in  his  existence."  Madame  do 
Girardin  says  :  "  In  a  hundred  men  you  will  find  one  witty ;  in  a 
hundred  women  you  will  find  one  stupid^hat  is  the  proportion." 
Our  author  has  collected  two  hundred  and  twenty  pages  of  quo- 
tations— we  could  not  find  space  for  a  dozen. 

POLITICAL  CHAJSGES. 

Time  works  wonders  in  the  fortunes  of  men.  Seven  years  ago 
Louis  Napoleon  was  parading  the  streets  of  Iiondon  with  a  special 
constable's  staff  in  his  hand — now  he  is  on  a  visit  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria, as  Emperor  of  France,  the  queen  of  the  proudest  nation  in 
the  world.  The  needy  adventurer,  a  roy^,  and  spendthrift,  who 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  at  a  decent  London  tradesman's 
table,  is  now  taken  by  the  hand  by  the  sovereign  lady  of  England. 
A  few  years  before  a  New  York  magistrate  consigned  this  same 
gentleman  to  the  Tombs  for  safe  keeping,  in  consequence  of  his 
being  engaged  in  some  disreputable  broil.  In  the  opinion  of  men 
of  honor  he  is  still  the  same  man,  with  the  addition  of  the  blood 
of  good  and  true  men  slain  in  the  execntion  of  his  infamous  coup 
d'etat — yet  Queen  Victoria  can  take  his  suUied  hand  and  greet 
him.  cordially  as  a  welcome  guest.     What  a  humiliating  spectacle. 


CtTRiouB. — ^At  the  imperial  circus  in  Paris  there  is  a  most 
wonderful  horse,  who  goes  np  stairs  bachcards,  and  stands  nn- 
raoved  amid  a  perfect  volcano  of  fireworks ;  also  a  new  India- 
rubber  man,  or  monster. 


Too  True. — It  is  no  wonder,  says  an  English  traveller  in 
America,  that  the  people  heredieofconsumption,  for  they  keep  all 
their  windows  down,  and  do  not  supply  their  rooms  with  fresh  air. 


Self-Conceit. — He  who  does  not  think  too  much  of  himself, 
is  far  more  than  be  thinks  he  is. 


SPLINTERS. 


Aristocrats  are  defined  as  persons  who  despise  the  ptiblic, 

who  honor  them  for  doing  so. 

Female  colleges  arc  all  the  rage.     They  are  building  one 

at  Fox  Lake,  Dodge  county,  Wisconsin. 

....  The  Grermans  of  Ctiicago  hare  given  Captain  Ingraham 
a  silver  vase  for  his  conduct  towards  Kozta. 

....  Bamum  has  been  lecturing  on  the  art  of  making  money. 
He  understands  the  subject  thoroughly. 

....  Valentine  Dorn,  a  German  musician,  lately  burst  a  blood 
vessel  in  a  fit  of  sneezing,  and  died  immediately. 

....  A  barber  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  lately  administered  chloro- 
form to  a  customer,  and  robbed  him  of  1400  dollars. 

....  In  Paris  they  are  luxuriating  on  Yankee  pumpkin  pies. 
George  W.  Kendall  introduced  codfish  and  potatoes  there. 

The  MS.  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Kenilworih  "  was  lately 

purchased  by  the  British  Museum  for  .£41. 

•  •  ■  •  A  piece  of  land  was  lately  sold  in  London  at  the  rate  of 
two  millions  of  dollars  per  acre.     Valuable  property  ! 

....  They  have  cows  now,  the  creams  of  which  yield  over 
one  pound  of  butter  per  three  quarts. 

....  Women  smuggle  tobacco  into  England  by  quilting  it 
into  the  lining  of  their  petticoats.     What  next  ? 

....  An  English  clergyman  is  now  undergoing  a  12  months 
imprisonment  for  celebrating  a  marriage  before  canonical  hours. 

....  Paris  is  the  place  for  dancing.  There  were  lately  four 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  balls  there  in  a  single  evening. 

Maple  sugar  made  in  a  brass   kettle,   lately  caused  the 

death  of  a  lady  in  Lansingburg,  New  York. 

....  In  the  course  of  three  centuries  the  Spanish  Inquisition  is 
said  to  have  burned  34,382  heretics. 

New  York  city  paid  S2800  for  killing  dogs  within  six 

months.     The  price  of  sausages,  however,  was  unchanged. 

The  stories   about    Queen  Victoria's  insanity  are  again 

going  the  rounds.    It's  about  time  to  talk  of  Dickens's. 


BOYS  AND  OLD  MEN. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  observation  that  there  are  no 
boys  now-a-days.  3n  high  and  low  life,  in  parlors  and  in  streets, 
look  for  them  and  you  find  them  not.  That  old-headed,  wrinkkd 
little  being  with  a  hard  face  and  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  check, 
is  not  a  bo}'^ — it  is  useless  to  assert  that  ho  is.  No  matter  for 
the  parish  register.  Sins  and  follies  have  done  their  work  on 
him  and  he  is  old,  in  spite  of  hia  diminutive  stature.  Nor  would 
you  insult,  by  calling  him  a  boy,  that  genteel  personage  who  is 
walking  down  Park  Street,  dressed  like  a  D'Orsay,  ^iih  patent 
leather  boots  on  his  little  feet,  French  kids  on  his  little  hands,  a 
polished  shirt  collar,  and  a  gold  watch  in  his  pocket.  He  is  not 
a  boy — ho  is  a  young  gentleman — though  on  his  way  to  school. 
He  meets — not  a  girl — but  a  young  lady.  He  courteously  raises 
his  hat,  salutes  her  and  addresses  her  as  Miss .  Let  us  lis- 
ten to  the  remarks  of  this  young  gentleman  and  young  lady — 
the  subjects  for  the  boy  and  girl  of  our  day. 

"  I  saw  you  at  the  operaw  last  night.  Miss .      Pray  what 

do  you  think  of  Louisaw  Pyne  ?" 

"  The  creature  was  passable — but  I  can't  enduro  English 
opera." 

"  It  is  shockingly  vulgaw.  I  only  went  to  oblige  the  guvcrnaw 
and  the  old  lady." 

"  Much  my  case,  Mr. .  Il/aut  (judquefoissoignerksanciens. 

Alt  revoir." 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  there  are  no  boys  and  girls  now-a  days. 
But  en  revanche  there  arc  no  old  men.  One  used  to  sec  old 
men  occasionally — venerable  figures  like  Major  Melville,  with 
ancient  three-cornered  hats,  and  breeches,  and  ruffles,  and  hair- 
powder,  and  gold  or  ivory  headed  canes,  looking  as  if  they  had 
stepped  down  from  old  canvasses  of  Copley  or  Stuart.  But 
they  are  gone — they  exist  only  in  memory.  Among  the  propen- 
sities of  this  age  of  whimsies  and  notions,  there  is  none  to  our 
mind  more  pitiable  and  ridiculous  than  this  aping  by  old  people 
of  the  manners,  dress  and  appearance  of  their  juniors. 

If  it  be  true  that  we  have  no  boys  and  girls  among  us  now,  it 
is  equally  true  that  we  have  no  old  folks — they  are  all  young 
men  and  women.  All  beyond  the  age  of  forty  are  engaged  in  a 
laudable  attempt  at  cheating  father  Time.  Walk  behind  a  lady 
of  sixty,  and  you  shall  hardly  be  able  to  tell  her  from  a  girl  of 
sixteen.  The  tresses  which  escape  from  her  bonnet  are  changed 
by  the  admirable  Tricobaphe  of  Alexander  from  gray  to  the  jet 
of  the  raven's  wing,  and  the  curious  contrivance  of  a  modem 
milliner  substitutes  the  contour  of  the  Caliipygean  Venus  for  the 
angularity  of  withered  senility. 

Shades  of  our  great  grandmothers  !  to  what  a  pass  have  we 
arrived,  when  sexagenarians  forsake  the  stately  steps  of  the  min- 
uet de  la  cour,  and  kick  up  their  heels  in  the  jerking  move- 
ments of  the  polka .  Then  look  at  our  grandpapas  !  What  a 
fall  is  there,  my  countrymen!  Gone  are  the  velvet  coats,  the 
long-waisted  vests,  all  the  components  of  the  venerable  wardrobe 
of  antiquity.  Our  grandfathers  now  use  black  pomatum  in- 
stead of  hair  powder,  wear  whiskers  and  mustachios,  sport  nar- 
row brimmed  beavers,  expand  in  Catalonian  cloaks  or  flourish  in 
jaunty  sacks.  They  wear  high  heeled  boot's,  checked  pantaloons 
and  dance  the  German.  We  think  the  follies  of  these  veterans 
should  be  embalmed  in  their  epitaphs  and  recorded  on  their  grave 
stones  something  in  this  wise  : — *'  Cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his 
Spanish  cloak,  aged  eighty,"  or  "  suddenly  ravished  from  a  cir- 
cle of  admiring  friends  in  the  infancy  of  his  mustachios,  and  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age."  If  follies  are  worth  committing,  they 
are  surely  worth  a  record. 


,  Thos.  Groosi  &  Co. — This  old  established  and  highly  respect- 
able stationery  firm  has  taken  possession  of  a  large  store  at  No. 
82,  in  the  India  Building,  State  Street,  Boston,  and  fully  main- 
tain their  reputation  by  the  variety,  extent,  and  quality  of  their 
domestic  and  imported  goods.  This  house  is  one  of  the  perma- 
nent features  of  State  Street.  Anything  and  everything  in  their 
line, — account  books,  paper,  pens,  cutlery,  etc.,  may  be  obtained 
wholesale  and  retail,  and  every  article  sold  at  their  counter  is  re- 
liable. Their  extensive  warehouse  is  well  worth  a  visit,  being 
both  capacious  and  elegantly  fltted  up.  We  consider  the  taste 
which  leads  to  the  liberal  and  appropriate  expenditure  of  means 
for  beautifying  and  rendering  convenient,  places  of  business,  as 
highly  commendable,  and  indicative  of  advancement  in  the  refine- 
ments of  civilization.  Messrs.  Groom  &  Co.  merit  the  thanks  of 
their  fellow-citizens  for  the  example  they  have  set,  and  for  orna- 
menting State  Street  with  so  fine  an  establishment. 


Criticism. — The  New  York  papers  are  engaged  criticising  the 
performances  of  Mr.  Forrest.  One  paper  finds  fault  with  Mr.  F. 
for  undertaking  the  character  of  Hamlet  with  so  much  flesh  as  is 
represented  in  his  physique.  If  Mr.  Forrest  is  not  correct  in  this 
particular,  why  is  the  Prince  of  Denmark  made  to  exclaim : 
"O!  that  this  too  solid  fleah  woulcl  mcltl" 


Cheap  Bbead. — The  Rochester  American  intimates  that  the 
prospect  for  cheap  bread  is  not  flattering.  It  says  on  reliable  au- 
thority that  the  surplus  wheat  in  all  the  region  of  country  in  the 
West  to  come  forward  this  spring  is  not  over  1,500,000  bushels — 
equal  to  about  300,000  barrels  of  flour. 


A511AEILITT  IN  niGH  Life. — At  the  Brighton  Town-hall, 
England,  Lady  Broughton  was  charged  with  having  assaulted 
Louisa  Humphreys,  who  had  resided  with  her,  as  lady's  maid, 
for  some  months. 


THE  GODS  AlVD  GODDESSES  OF  AKCIEKT  MYTHOLOGY. 

On  our  last  pago  we  present  a  very  large,  beautiful  and  costly 
engraving,  representing  the  principal  heathen  deities,  designed  by 
the  accomplished  artist,  Mr.  Billings,  expressly  for  the  Pictorial. 
At  the  top  of  theengraving  we  behold  Jnpiter,  the thundcrer,  with 
his  eagle  at  his  feet  {No.  1),  surrounded  by  the  gods  and  goddesses 
of  high  Olympus — on  his  left  hand,  his  consort,  the  imperial 
Juno  (No.  2),  with  her  peacock,  Apollo  (No.  3),  the  god  of  music, 
medicine  and  divination,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  striking  the 
chords  of  his  golden  lyre,  his  twin  sister,  Diana  (No.  3),  the  vir- 
gin goddess  of  the  chase;  on  the  right  hand  of  Jove,  his  daughter 
Minerva  (No.  5},  who  sprang  from  his  forehead,  the  goddess  of 
wisdom,  holding  her  shield  with  the  Medusa's  head,  her  symbolic 
owl  seated  at  her  feet.  Mars  ( No.  6 ) ,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno, 
and  god  of  war,  Vulcan  (No.  7),  his  brother,  forging  the  Olympian 
thunderbolts,  the  lame  husband  of  Venus  (No.  8),  goddess  of  love 
and  pleasure,  with  her  boy  Cupid  (No.  9),  preparing  to  pierce 
some  tender  heart.  Beneath  we  have  Mercury  (No.  10),  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Maia,  the  god  of  merchants,  and  messenger  of  the 
gods,  Saturn  (No.  11),  the  son  of  Coobus  and  Terra,  Atlas  (No.  12), 
the  fabled  supporter  of  the  globe,  Polyphemus  (No.  13),  the  one- 
eyed  Cyclops,  Ceres  (No.  14)  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  and 
goddess  of  com  and  tillage,  with  her  train  of  the  seasons,  a  Satyr 
(No.  15),  half  human  half  goat  in  form,  Bacchus  (No.  16),  the 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  and  god  of  wine,  Silcnus  (No.  17),  his 
fosterfather  and  teacher,  a  very  hard  case,  and  a  shocking  bad 
example,Pan  (N0.I8),  the  god  of  shepherds,  playing  on  his  pipes, 
and  a  Faun  (No.  19),  a  merry  Bacchanalian,  walking  beside  the 
tigers  that  draw  the  car  of  the  god  of  the  grape.  In  the  lower 
range  we  have  Pluto  (No.  20),  the  gloomy  god  of  the  infernal  re- 
gions, who  carried  off  Proserpine  (No.  21 ),  daughter  of  Ceres,  as 
she  was  gathering  flowers,  to  make  her  his  bride,  old  father  Nep- 
tune (No.  22),  god  of  the  oce^n,  surrounded  by  his  attendant 
Tritons  (No.  23),  and  the  beautiful  sea  nymphs,  or  Nereids,  (No. 
24),  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  Neptune  was  the  son  of 
Saturn  and  Ops,  and  presided  in  horse  and  chariot  races.  His 
chariot  is  drawn  by  hippocampi,  horses  in  their  fore  parts,  but 
terminating  like  fishes.  This  beautiful  group  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  artistic  we  have  ever  presented  to  our  patrons. 


Bronchial  Thoches. — Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  are  as 
familiar  as  "household  words"  in  Boston,  because  few  of  onr 
citizens  who  are  afflicted  with  any  trouble  of  the  lungs  have  failed 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  favorite  and  thoroughly  tested  specific. 
It  is  not  alone  the  invalid  who  may  be  materially  benefited  by 
this  admirable  preparation,  but  it  is  to  the  public  speaker,  or 
vocalist,  an  admirable  auxiliary  to  their  trying  professions,  inas- 
much as  it  strengthens  the  vocal  organs,  and  is  a  pleasant  and 
natural  auxiliary  to  the  physical  effort  that  both  singer  and  pnblic 
speaker  must  make.  This  valuable  medicine  and  pleasant  specific 
is  sold  by  Dr.  John  I.  Brown  &  Son,  at  425  Washington  Street. 


The  Poon  of  France. — M.  de  Watteville,  inspector  of  French 
public  charitable  institutions,  reports  that,  according  to  official 
documents,  there  resided  in  the  empire  not  long  since,  338,000 
mendicants,  243,000  of  whom  had  some  kind  of  an  abode,  the 
remainder  being  utter  vagrants.  The  number  of  poor  houses  waa 
9336,  whicfe  contained  more  than  1 ,500,000  paupers.  The  beggars 
and  paupers  of  France  comprise  about  one-twelfth  of  the  whole 
population. 

«-.^»^  > — :^ 

Postal  — The  Washington  Union  annonnces  officially,  that 
under  no  circumstances  can  a  postmaster  open  a  letter  not  directed 
to  himself.  Ship  letters,  as  they  cannot  be  prepaid,  and  are  not 
supposed  to  be  embraced  in  the  new  act,  will  continue  to  be  dis- 
patched agreeably  to  the  provision  of  the  15th  section  of  the  act  of 
March  3,  1825.  _ 

Complimentary. — A  silver  vase  was  presented  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Donough,  the  tragedian,  at  the  Howard  Athenceum. 


M  A  R  R  I  A  G  E  S. 


In  this  city,  by  Tiev.  Dr.  Peabody,  Edwftrd  G.  Parker,  Esq.toMrf.  Elizabfth 
B.  Gray ;  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lothrop,  Mr.  George  A.  Robbins.  of  New  i'orfc,  to  yiiss 
Julia  C.  Wainwrigbt,  of  Paris;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Beecber,  Mr.  John  M.  Colby  to 
Mifis  Almira  Newcombi  by  Rev.  Mr.  Street«r,  Mr,  John  McClelland,  of  New 
York,  to  Miss  Mary  Nelson  ;  by  Rev,  I>r.  Stow,  Mr.  Dennis  McDonald  to  Miss 
Kllen  Winn;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Enrh'ngbani.  Mr.  John  H.  Pntnani  to  Mi58  Anns 
Maria  Gushing- — At  Chelsea,  by  ReT.  Mr.  Leonard,  Mr  James  Godbold  to  Miss 
Susan  Piirmeoter, — At  Maldtn.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cos,  Mr.  AuRUstus  G.  Bnister.  of 
Boston,  to  Miss  Helen  E.  Johnson,  of  Charlestovm.— At  IVobum.by  Rev.  Mr, 
Masters,  Mr.  William  B.  Barrow,  of  Atlanta.  Ga.,  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Reed  — At 
Reading,  by  Rev.  Wr.  Whiting,  Mr.  Andrew  B.  Brooks,  of  Wobum,  to  Miss 
Rebecca  Y.  Bancroft,  of  Wilmington — At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Carlton,  Mr. 
Ansley  Witt  to  Mis?  Honores  Mullins  — At  West  Newton,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert, 
Mr.  Geoi^e  E.  Franklin,  to  Miss  Martha  M.  Tiarkin.  both  of  Natick. — At  New- 
buryport.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Henry  O.  Dockham,  of  Chicago,  111.,  to  Mies 
Ro-tana  IIow. — At  Lnnenberg,  by  Uev.  Mr.  Merrill,  of  Franklin.  Mr,  George 
W.  Nason,  Jr.,  of  Franklin,  to  Miss  Ildttie  A.,  daughter  of  Cyni-sKilburn.  Esq. 
— At  Chicopee  Falls,  by  Gov,  Mr  Bellamy,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Spring,  of  Collins- 
ville,  Conn.,  to  Miss  Aurelia  Spring. 


DEATHS- 


TnuTn. — Truth  is  a  good  dog  ;  but  beware  of  barking  too  close 
at  the  heels  of  error,  lest  you  get  your  brains  kicked  out. 


In  this  city.  Widow  Lncretia  Husscy  Thompson;  Capt.  Seriah  Stevens,  62; 
Mrs.  Eliza  DiiTis,  wife  of  Mr.  Edn-ard  F.  Weld.  35;  Mrs.  Mary  Olive  Siiupt, 
S2:  John  I..amson,  Esq..  63;  Capt.  Constant  Cha.M*,  70:  Mr  John  Barker^G; 
Widow  Jane  Hughes  54. — At  Charlesto^vn,  Mrs.  licbrcea  B.  While,  3S — 
At  Dorchester,  Sirs.  Abigail  Curtis,— At  Cambiidgeport,  Mr.  S.am'1  Ilovey.  SI; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chipman  Gray.  44.— At  Dcdham,  Col.  Wm.  Stowo. — At  Salem, 
Mr.  William  McDonald,  22;  Mrs.  Kebecc.-v  Stirkney.  64 —At  North  Danvers, 
Mr.  Jacob  Roop.2S— At  Ipswich.  Mn.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  Xath.iniel  Ivord. 
78.— At  Boxford,  Mr.  Israel  Foster,  90.— At  I>oweIl,  Mrs.  Sarah  H..  wife  of 
Dr.  Nathim  Allen,  3*).— At  Newbur>port  5Ir  Enoch  Sargent,  67;  Mr  James 
Frothingham,  73;  Mr.  Stephen  Packer,  54;  Miss  Carolino  E.  Brad.^trcet.  .%; 
Widow  Hannah  Titcomb,  ti"  —At  Essex.  Mr.  John  Goodhue.  SO.— At  Bolton, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Sawjer.  S7.— At  Taunton,  C-apt.  Robert  Holmes,  a  revolutionnry 
pensioner,  90.— At  Deerfleld,  Widow  Either  Gootlnough,  S7 —At  Worcester, 
Mr.  Samuel  Sturtevnnt.  S2;  Mr.  Josiah  Willard.  58.— At  Fall  PiTpr.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam  B.  Canedy.  70. — .A.t  New  Bedford.  Mrs.  Susan  Parker,  wife  of  Hon. 
Ambrose  A'inccnt.  46,— -\t  Montague.  Mr.  Ebeneier  Whitney,  a  revolutionary 
Tctemn.  96.— At  Nantucket,  Widow  Elizabeth  A\"csr.  ill  —At  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.,  George  Raynes,  Esq.,  an  eminent  and  successful  shipbuilder,  50. 
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PLIXY  MILES,  THE  TRATELLER. 

"We  present  herewith  a  capital  portrait  of  Mr.  Pliny 
Miles,  whose  roving  disposition  has  carried  him  over  as 
many  miles  probably,  as  anv  man  of  his  age  living — and 
he  is  yet  a  yonng  man.  He  has  voyaged  in  almost 
every  latitude,  having  visited  Iceland  as  well  as  the 
tropics  (it  will  he  remembered  that  he  published  a  cap- 
ital work  on  Iceland),  and  his  wanderings  have  includ- 
ed both  hemispheres.  The  public  have  been  kept  pretty 
well  posted  up  with  regards  to  his  joumeyings,  Mr. 
Miles  being  the  "  Communipaw"  of  the  Boston  Post 
and  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier.  Every  one 
who  reads  those  papers  knows  with  what  spirit,  rigor 
and  humor  he  describes  his  adventures  by  sea  and  land. 
He  was  bom  in  Watertown,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y., 
and  is  the  son  of  Captain  Jonathan  Miles.  This  gen- 
tleman wfts  originally  from  New  Hampshire,  and  im- 
migrated to  New  York  about  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  The  place  where  he  settled  was 
then  a  "  howling  wilderness,"  but  he  went  resolutely 
to  work  clearing  and  improving,  and  now  he  has  one 
of  the  finest  farms  in  northern  New  York.  During  the 
war  of  1812  he  entered  the  military  service  of  his 
country.  He  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  first  ag- 
ricultural society  in  New  York  State.  He  is  now  up- 
wards of  seventy  years  of  age.  His  son,  Pliny  Miles, 
the  subject  of  our  sketch,  commenced  his  career  by 
farming,  but  abandoned  it  for  trade  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one. Business  suiting  him  no  better  than  farming, 
he  abandoned  it  for  the  law.  but  in  turn  forsook  that 
profession  to  indulge  that  thirst  for  travel  and  adven- 
ture, which  the  reading  of  Robinson  Crusoe  created  in 
him.  when  he  was  but  ten  years  old,  and  which  grew  to 
be  an  uncontrollable  passion.  For  five  years  he  trav- 
elled in  the  United  States,  supporting  himself  as  a  lec- 
turer and  newspaper  correspondent.  Having  "  done  " 
this  country  pretty  thoroughly,  he  went  abroad  and 
"  did  "  Europe,  not  in  the  fashionable  space  of  six 
months,  but  devoting  full  five  years  to  his  transatlantic 
wanderings.  He  now  fills  a  clerkship  at  Washington, 
and  is  anchored  for  the  present,  but  we  should  not  be 
surprised  any  day  to  hear  of  his  starting  for  Japan  or 
the  North  Pole.  In  a  newspaper  article,  called  out  by 
some  remarks  in  a  western  paper,  he  gives  a  resume  of 
his  adventures  in  the  following  lively  lines;  "I've 
been  in  every  seaport  on  the  Atlantic,  from  Newfound- 
land to  Key  West;  danced  over  the  sparkling  waves 
off  the  Jloro  Castle  ;  '  schoonered  '  it  through  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  travelled  every  foot  of  the  Mississippi  from 
the  Belize  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  two  thousand  three  hun-  ; 
drcd  miles,  and  the  most  of  it  several  times  over ;  wandered  five  ' 
hundred  miles  into  the  Indian  Territory,  beyond  the  white  settle- 
ments ;  stopped  in  Iowa  at  '  a  city  of  some  size  and  pretensions, 
called  Burlington ;'  steamed  up  the  Illinois;  stayed  a  while  at  | 
Peoria;  got  caught  there  in  an  awful  snow  storm,  and  then  went  ' 
through  the  great  lake?  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Falls  of  Mont- 
morency. I  have  visited  every  great  curiosity,  nearly  everv  state 
capital,  and  every  State  in  the  Union,  except  California  and  'texas. 
Across  the  '  herring  pond  '  I  travelled  through  almost  every  king- 
dom, and  saw  every  crowned  head  in  Europe  ;  wandered  over  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  stoned  the  cormorants  in  Fingal's  Cave, 
shot  seagulls  in  Shetland,  ate  plovers  and  other  wild  birds  in  Ice- 
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land ;  cooked  ray  dinner  in  tl'.e  Geysers  ;  cooled  my  punch  -with 
the  snows  of  Mt.  Hecla,  and  toasted  my  shins  at  the  burning 
crater  on  its  summit.  I  trod  the  rough  mountains  of  Norvs-ay, 
celebrated  '  Independence  day  '  off  the  coast ;  fished  in  the  Mael- 
strom, or  near  it ;  ate  sour  krout  with  the  Dutcrh,  frogs  ^vith  the 
Frenchmen,  and  maccaroni  with  the  Italians  ;  walked  over  the  top 
of  Vesuvius  in  one  day  from  Pompeii  to  Naples ;  lay  all  night 
near  Etna's  summit,  seeing  un  eruption,  with  red-hot  rocks  shoot- 
ing a  thousand  feet  in  the  air;  sailed  by  Scromboli  at  midnight; 
landed  where  St.  Paul  did  at  Rhegium;  saw  the  Coliseum  by 
moonlight ;  visited  Corsica's  rocky  isle,  Sardinia  and  Elba,  and 
steamed  close  to  Monte  Cristo's  home  ;  admired  the  Chateau  d'lf  at 
Mars2illes,and  spent  months  among  the  vine-clad  hills  of  France." 


ANTIOCH. 

Antioch  or  Antakia,  whose  present  appearance  is 
accurately  shown  in  the  engraving  below,  is  situated 
in  Syria,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Aleppo.  Its  ancient 
names  were  Antiochia,  Antigonia,  Theopolis,  Seleu- 
cis,  Epiphane  and  Reblata.  It  was  once  a  greater 
city  than  Rome  itself,  but  was  often  ruined  by  earth- 
quakes, and  finally  destroyed  in  1269  by  the  Mame- 
lukes. It  was  founded  by  Antigonus,  and  captured  by 
Seleucus,  who  changed  the  site  and  called  it  Antioch, 
after  his  father  Antio^hus.  The  name  of  Christians 
was  first  given  to  the  followers  of  Christ  in  this  city. 
Once  the  queen  of  the  East,  it  is  now  an  inconsiderable 
place.  It  is  situated  on  the  Orontes,  twenty-one  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  air  is  reputed  to  be  more  salubrious 
than  that  of  Aleppo.  The  view  of  the  plain  of  Anti- 
och from  the  towers  is  interesting  The  northern  por- 
tion within  the  ancient  wall  is  filled  with  olive,  mulber- 
ry and  fig  trees  ;  and  along  the  winding  banks  of  the 
river  tall  and  slender  poplars  are  seen.  The  chief  street 
seems  to  have  run  towards  the  gate  of  St.  Paul,  which 
leads  to  Aleppo.  People  who  love  to  live  well,  and 
cheap  at  the  sam^  time,  should  go  to  Antioch.  Mr. 
Neale,  in  his  recently  published  work  on  Antioch,  states 
that  he  tried  to  be  extravagant  at  Antioch,  but  found 
it  to  be  impossible — house  rent,  sen'ants,  horses,  board, 
washing  and  wine  included — to  spend  more  than  forty 
potmds  a  year. 

AN  KiGLE  AT  IDLEWILD. 

"Willis,  in  one  of  his  pleasant  letters  from  his  retreat 
on  the  Hudson  to  the  Home  Journal,  says  :     "  Ward 
mentioned  one  of  our  well-known  neighbors  who  has 
lately  taken  to  a  new  amusement.     He  seems  to  be 
fond  of  sitting  on  a  cake  of  ice,  any  sunny  noon,  and 
floating  down  theriver  just  in  front  of  us.     This  idler — 
a  bald  eagle,  and  the  largest  remembered  in  this  part 
of  the  country — has  haunted  Idlewild  for  a  year  past, 
and  bis  circlings  of  swoop  around  the  projecting  em- 
inence on  which  our  house  stands,  are  the  admiration 
of  man,  woman  and  child,  for  some  distance.    He  lives, 
as  is  well  known,  by  taking  tribute  of  the  fish-hawk, 
from  whom  he  receives  the  fish  just  dived  for,  on  pre- 
senting his  bill ;  hut  to  do   this  he  must  be  on  the 
wing  and  ready  to  pounce  down,  any  instant,  with  his 
superior    swiftness — so    the    ice-rafting   is    probably 
but  a  royal  amusement.     The  nest  of  this  monstrous 
eagle — larger  than  any  goose,  Ward  says — is  somewhere 
on  the  peak  of  the  Storm  King,  whence  he  sails  down 
upou  us,  with  a  turn  up  the  bend  of  the  ravine,  by  a  propulsion 
which  I  cannot  easily  understand.     It  must  be  "  od  ic  force,"  or 
the  exercise  of  my  motto  (  IVill  is  might),  for  he  stirs  not  a  wing, 
and  the  three  miles  are  done  like  an  arrow.     Eagles  are  sacred, 
among  sportsmen,  and  this  one  has  evidently  no  fear  of  being 
shot,  though  Waid  whose  gun  is  inevitable,  said  it  was  not  hard 
to  bring  iiim  down,  sometimes,  when  his  white  head  and  snowy 
tail  sailed  along  so  temptingly  within  reach.     Of  course  I  pleaded, 
spare  the  king !" 

However  beautiful  the  works  of  the  great  masters  may  be, 
when  we  compare  them  with  the  productions  of  nature,  how  co  a- 
paratively  feeble  do  their  efforts  appear. — Bitcke. 


VLE  V    OF    ANTlOCn.    IN    SVUXA. 
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SCENE  ON  THE  LEVEE,  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 


SCENES  IN  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  accompanying  sketches  were  drawn  expressly  for  the  Pic- 
torial by  Jlr.  F.BclIew,  an  artist  who  has  a  happy  faculty  of 
hitting  off  peculiarities  of  character.  The  first  is  a  scene  upon 
the  Levee,  upon  the  edge  of  which  lies  a  line  of  Mississippi  steam- 
boats, with  their  forest  of  funnels  belching  forth  \vTeaths  of  smoke, 
and  several  negroes  busily  engaged  in  trundling  cotton  bales. 
Little  flags,  one  of  which  is  seen  resting  on  a  barrel  to  the  right, 
serve  to  distinguish  one  lot  of  goods  from  another.  The  second 
sketch  illustrates  a  very  different  scene,  but  one  equally  charac- 
teristic of  J^ew  Orleans.  One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  which 
strike  the  stranger  on  visiting  the  crescent  city  is  the  abundance  of 
sweet  flowers  off'ercd  for  sale.  There  are  two  classes  of  flower- 
venders,  the  French  and  the  negro.  A  colony  of  the  former  are 
always  stationed  at  the  comer  of  Rue  Royale  and  Canal  Streets, 
where  they  offer  to  the  passer-by  bouquets  such  as  would  com- 
mand at  least  two  dollars  in  our  northern  cities,  for  two  "  bits*^ 
(25  cents),  or  "beets,"  as  they  pronounce  it.  They  are  always 
neatly  dressed,  and  many  of  them  are  quite  attractive  in  appear- 
ance. They  are  ready-witted  also,  and  will  exchange  badinafje, 
as  well  as  coin  and  merchandise — reminding  the  traveller  of  the 
flower-girls  of  the  Pont  Neuf  in  Paris.  Our  sketch  represents 
the  colonv  above-mentioned  at  the  corner  of  Rue  Royale  and 
Canal  Streets,  the  extreme  verge  of  the  French  portion  of  the  city 
where  it  joins  the  A-ncrican.  The  flower  girls  visit  stores  and 
ofnres  to  sell  their  wares.     These  girls  enjoy  a  prescriptive  mo- 


nopoly of  the  business ;  but  sometimes  the  newsboys,  when  out  of 
employment,  vend  violets  and  roses  instead  of  horrible  catastro- 
phes, and  press  nosegavs  on  your  notice  instead  of  steamboat 
explosions.  This  rivnlite,  however,  is  not  very  great,  as  most  cus- 
tomers prefer  receiving  floral  treasures  from  the  white  hands  of 
the  pretty  Creole  girls,  to  recei'i'ing  them  from  the  dingy  digits  of 
their  interloping  competitors. 


THE  SHOSHONEE  FALLS. 


Dwellers  in  Oregon  claim  for  that  territory  the  honor  of  pos- 
sessing one  of  the  grandest  waterfalls  in  the  world — a  waterfall 
which  equals  Niagara  in  point  of  natural  beauty,  and  is  second  to 
it  only  in  vastness  and  sublimity.  The  Shoshonee  Falls  are  lo- 
cated on  the  Snake,  or  Lewis  fork  of  the  Columbia  River,  in 
forty-three  degrees  latitude,  and  aliout  five  hundred  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Dalles,  on  the  Columbia.  Snake  River,  at  this 
point,  flows  through  a  broad  and  level  prairie,  extending  north- 
ward to  the  Salmon  River  mountains,  and  westward  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see,  and  covered  in  the  warmer  seasons  with  many  varie- 
ties of  odoriferous  wild  flowers,  including  the  sweet  scented  wild 
sage.  The  river  flows  through  this  plain  over  a  bed  which  isfonv 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  prairie.  In  a  deep 
chasm,  which  seems  to  have  been  riven  out  of  the  basaltic  rock 
which  underlies  the  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  pathway 
for  the  water  to  the  ocClIu, flows  the  rapid  running  river,  tumbling 


and  splashing  among  the  rocks  of  its  bed.  At  length  the  stream 
arrives  at  a  rocky  dam  which  extends  across  the  channel.  Plung- 
ing over  it,  the  water  falls  a  perpendicular  distance  of  ten  feet,  to 
a  narrow  ledge  five  yards  in  width,  and  then  rushing  over  the 
ledge,  falls  a  distance  of  175  feet,  nearly  perpendicular,  to  the  bot- 
tom. In  pleasant  weather  much  of  the  water  rises  in  the  form  of 
mist,  and  hangs  suspended  over  the  river  and  adjoining  plain, 
like  a  white  cloud,  radiant  with  rainbows,  so  that  it  is  visible  for 
some  distance.  Below  the  Shoshonee  Falls,  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  water  to  a  height  of  616  feet, 
and  consists  of  a  solid  wall  of  basaltic  rock,  in  successive  strata. 
On  the  south  side  the  rock  rises  perpendicularly  for  about  two 
hundred  feet,  and  then  slopes  upward  the  remaining  four  hundred 
feet,  though  at  so  great  an  angle  that  it  is  almost  inaccessible  to 
the  human  foot.  Three  hundred  yards  below  the  falls,  however, 
is  a  small  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  by  dint  of  a  hard 
scramble,  a  magnificent  view  of  the  descending  sheet  of  water  may 
be  obtained,  The  width  of  the  line  of  the  falls  is  about  seven 
hundred  feet  from  bank  to  bank.  From  the  foot  of  the  ravine  on 
the  south  side  a  single  ledge  of  rock  extends  to  the  base  of  the 
falls.  This  ledge  has  been  wo;ti  by  the  action  of  the  water  into 
many  curious  shapes.  Above  it,  far  up  on  the  sides  of  the  preci- 
pice, a  few  dwarf  cedars  and  stunted  pines  hang  nodding  over  the 
abvss,  as  if  they  were  the  guardian  genii  of  the  waterfall.  The 
altitude  of  the  "Shoshonee  Falls  above  the  ocean  is  about  three 
rhousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet. — New  York  Sun. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL   DRAWING -ROOM   COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL  MELAMGE. 

A  railroad  connecting  Washin^on  with  the  city  of  Alexandria 
is  in  the  process  of  construction.  It  will  be  in  running  order  in 
the  course  of  this  snmmer.  The  old  turnpike  has  been  selected 
as  the  route.  The  road  will  commence  at  the  Virginia  terminus 
of  the  Long  Bridge.  To  that  point  passengers  from  Washington 
will  be  conveyed  in  omnibuses. A  specimen  of  paper  manu- 
factured from  the  common  cane,  the  bamboo  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver,  has  been  exhibited  at  St.  Louis,  and  has  been  highly  ap- 

piroved. The  assembly  of  New  Vork  has  passed  a  tax  bill 

levving  "a  State  tax  of  one  mill  and  a  quarter  on  each  dollar  of 
the  valaaiion  of  the  real  and  personal  property  taxable  in  the 
State  of  New  York,"   which  will  give  an  increased  revenue  of 

about  51,700,000. The  Fredericksburg  News  describes  a  bar 

of  solid  gold  from  the  Vaccluse  gold  mine.    It  is  worth  SHOO, 

and  is  the  product  of  fifteen  days'  labor. Last  Sunday  week 

forenoon,  as  the  colored  sexton  was  ringing  the  bell  at  St.  John's 
Church,  Richmond,  Va.,  il  broke  from  its  fastenings,  and  came 
crashing  through  the  floor  to  the  earth,  a  distance  of  ninety  feet. 

The  sexton  narrowly  escaped  being  crushed. At  the  Treasury 

Department  on  "Wednesday  of  last  wetk,  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  United  States  stock  were  received  for  redemp- 
tion.   At  Fort  de  Moines,  Iowa,  there  is  a  dreadful  scarcity 

of  women.  In  one  house  were  found  nineteen  bachelors  and  only 
one  married  couple.     The  editor  entreats  the  ladies  to  come  out 

there. Captain  Benham,  of  tlie  U.  S.  engineers,  to  whom  the 

President  proffered  the  post  of  major,  in  one  of  the  newly  created 

regiments,  has  declined  the  appointment. Corcoran  &  Riggs 

have  paid  into  the  treasury  about  SlO0,O00,  attached  in  their 
hands  by  government,  being  about  one  fourth  the  amount  frandn- 
Icntly  obtained  by  Gardner  under  the  award  of  the  Mexican  Com- 
mission.  The  Tribune  folks  have  insured  Horace  Greeley's 

life  for  S50,000  on  account  of  his  visit  to  Europe.     The  Tribune 

would  be  injured  to  that  extent  by  his  death. All  accounts 

concur  in  the  belief  that  a  large  and  efficient  fleet  is  about  to  be 
despatched  by  government  to  cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with 

an  eye  on  Cuba  and  Spanish  men-of-war. The  official  time 

of  Lexington's  four  miles  at  Sew  Orleans  was  7  minutes  19  3  4 
seconds.     But  the  Picayune  says  that   many  experienced  timers 

made  it  thirty  seconds   less. Mr.  Stratton,  the  father  of  the 

well-known  Gen.  Tom  Thumb,  is  an  inmate  of  the  Hartford 
lunatic  asylum. By  an  act  of  the  last  Congress,  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  experiment  of  introducing 

camels  on  this  continent  as   beasts   of  burden. Intelligence 

has  been  received  of  a  remarkable  revival  among  the  Karens  in 
India,  at  two  Baptist  missionary  stations.  Four  hundred  eon- 
verts  had  been  received  into  one  church.  Six  new  churches  have 
been  formed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rangoon,  and  a  great  num- 
ber joined  them. The  change  in  the  law  requiring  payment 

in  advance  in  all  cases,  has  caused  a  tremendous  rush  upon  the 
Department  for  postage  stamps,  which  is  at  present  answering 
the  orders   of  postmasters  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  per 

diem. A  London  cabman.  In  hurriedly  taking  his  pipe  from 

his  mouth  recently,  slightly  excoriated  his  lip.  He  neglected  the 
Borc,  and  a  cancer  formed,  which,  in  time,  penetrated  the  artery. 
He  died  in  agonv. 


FETRIDGE  &  CO'S  LITERAKY  EMPORIUIT,    N.  YORK. 

"William  P.  Fetridge  Sc  Co.,  of  this  city,  have  established  a 
branch  of  their  business  in  New  York,  on  a  very  large  scale. 
They  have  fitted  up  a  capacious  suite  of  warehouses  in  the  mam- 
moth building  in  Franklin  Square,  Xew  York,  recently  erected 
by  Harper  &  Brothers.  They  have  stocked  this  with  an  immense 
assortment  of  books,  pamphlets  and  magazines,  foreign  and 
American,  which  they  offer  at  publishers'  prices.  A  main  fea- 
ture of  their  business  is  the  filling  up  of  miscellaneous  orders,  a 
process  at  present  attended  with  much  delay,  trouble  and  ex- 
pease.  At  their  establishment  every  description  of  publication 
on  the  trade  catalogues  is  furnished  at  once.  They  will  fill  all 
orders  sent  to  the  Messrs.  Harpers  for  books  not  included  in 
their  catalogue,  thereby  obviating  many  disappointments  which 
have  heretofore  occurred.  Puchasers  of  publications  by  Fetridge 
&  Co.  and  the  Harpers,  for  cash,  can  have  their  supplies  forward- 
ed by  either  and  save  the  expense  of  packing  and  carriage.  The 
New  England  customers  will  find  their  orders  on  Xew  York  pub- 
lishers filled  at  trade  prices  and  with  the  utmost  dispatch.  The 
Boston  house  will  still  be  maintained  under  the  charge  of  R.  H. 
Rice,  the  junior  partner.  An  immense  depot  for  the  universally 
circulated  "Balm  of  Thousand  Flowers,"  is  connected  with  the 
bookselling  concern.  This  enterprising  house  cannot  fail  of 
being  completely  successful  and  prosperous. 

Etymological. — The  word  beaver,  in  the  sense  of  a  covering 
for  the  head,  is  not  derived,  as  most  people  imagine,  from  tlie 
animal  of  the  same  name,  the  fur  of  which  is  used  in  the  manu- 
f.icture  of  modem  hats.  Beaver  is  derived  from  the  Italian  word 
hevere,  to  drink  ;  and  the  appellation  had  its  origin  in  the  practice 
followed  by  the  knights  formerly,  of  converting  the  helmet  into  a 
drinking  vessel,  when  a  more  suitable  cup  were  not  at  hand.  Our 
English  word  beveraye  comes  from  the  same  Italian  root. 


Big  Licks. — The  Marysville,  Cal.,  Express  says  that  a  mon- 
ster nugget  weighing,  quartz  and  all,  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  pounds,  wa*  taken  out  at  Smith's  Flat,  in  Yuba  countv. 
It  is  supposed  to  contain  about  two  hundred  pounds  of  pure  gold, 
which  would  make  it  worth  about  S50,000. 


Military. — The  Manchester  (N.H.)  American  says  that  the 
"  Veterans  "  of  that  city  propose  to  visit  Banker  Hiil  on  the  17lh 
of  June  next. 


tDajisiiJE  iCatljcrings. 


General  Sutter,  once  the  richest,  is  said  to  be  now  among  the 
poorest  men  in  California. 

There  are  something  like  a  hundred  whaling  sliips  now  due  at 
New  Bedford,  New  London  and  Newport. 

Mr.  John  Pickard,  of  Lafayette,  Indiana,  recently  shot  a  black 
eagle,  measuring  ten  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 

jNIrs.  ^Yebb,  a  mulatto,  is  soon  to  appear  before  the  public  as 
a  reader  of  Shakspeare,  etc. 

An  expedition  is  about  to  be  undertaken  by  Dr.  Catherwood, 
an  American  physician,  to  explore  the  interior  of  Australia. 

Captain  Ingraham,  who  has  become  famous  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, is  on  his  way  home  in  the  St.  Louis  sloop  of-war. 

The  New  York  hotels  intend  to  raise  the  price  of  board  to 
three  dollars  a  day,  in  consequence  of  the  prohibitory  liquor  law. 

The  entire  loss  resulting  from  the  destruction  of  the  steamer 
Huntsville,  by  fire,  on  the  Mississippi,  a  few  days  ago,  is  about 
S300,000. 

The  king  of  Prussia  has  ordered  a  gold  medal  for  science,  and 
a  golden  cosmos  medal,  to  be  presented  to  Lieut.  Maury,  for  the 
wind  and  weather  charts. 

The  Erie  Railroad  station,  at  Jersey  City,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  14tli  ult.  Several  ears  were  also  burnt  loaded  with 
freight  of  con*iderable  value. 

TTp  to  the  I2tli  ult.,  65,000  applications  in  all,  for  land  under 
the  bounty  land  law  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  had  been 
received  at  the  pension  office. 

The  elegant  furniture  of  the  Brevoort  House,  New  York,  was 
sold  at  auction,  in  one  lot,  recently,  for  $28,100.  The  first  cost 
of  the  furniture  was  about  SIOO.OOO. 

The  Crystal  Palace  is  to  be  cleared  out.  Mr.  Collector  Red- 
field  has  given  notice  that  all  articles  that  remain  after  June  1st, 
will  be  sold  as  condemned  goods. 

A  beggar  woman  at  Chicago  was  recently  detected  in  carrying 
around  a  wooden  bal-y  !  for  the  purpose  of  working  upon  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  public. 

Commodore  Vanderhilt  has  reduced  the  price  of  passage  in  his 
new  line  of  European  steamers,  for  first  cabin,  from  S130  to  SllO, 
second  cabin,  from  S75  to  S60. 

The  town  of  Ashfield  has  elected  for  School  Committee,  Miss 
Lydia  Hall,  Miss  Marietta  C.  Patrick,  Joshua  ICnowlton,  Freder- 
ick G.  Howes  and  Alvan  Perry. 

Thomas  C.  Sherman,  of  Sandwich,  who  was  accused  of  steal- 
ing a  box  of  goods  from  the  railroad  station,  has  established  his 
innocence  and  been  honorably  discharged. 

Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  recently 
preached  his  thirtieth  anniversary  sermon.  There  are  only  tea 
ministers  in  that  State  who  have  been  settled  so  long  over  one 
church. 

In  Berkshire  county  there  are  IS  woollen  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, in  which  there  are  97  seta  of  cards,  usually  four  in  a 
set,  909  looms,  employing  H95  operatives,  and  manufacturing 
5,500,000  yards  of  cloth  annually,  valued  at  33,000,000. 

The  physicians  of  Bangor  have  met  and  passed  resolutions 
pledging  themselves  to  co  operate  as  best  they  can,  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city,  in  sustaining  and  carrying  into  effect  the 
existing  liquor  law. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Mtlwaukie  and  Mississippi  Road 
have  made  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Cooke  &  Lockwood  to  build 
their  road  to  the  Mississippi  River,  provided  that  the  city  of 
ililwaukie  loan  its  credit  to  the  company  for  5200,000. 

The  long  lost  manuscript  history  of  the  Plymouth  colony, 
written  by  Governor  Bradford,  has  been  discovered  in  England, 
and  a  copy  of  it  will  soon  be  received  in  this  country,  and  will 
still  further  enricn  the  valuable  coilections  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society. 

The  suspension  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River,  immediate- 
ly above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  was  neafly  finished,  was 
partially  destroyed  by  a  terrible  gale  not  long  since.  If  the  brid"^, 
which  is  a  beautiful  structure,  had  been  completed,  it  would  have 
withstood  the  storm. 

The  oldest  house  in  Massachtisetts,  "  the  old  garrison  house," 
in  Medford,  was  recently  sold  at  auction.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  for  Governor  Craddock,  the  first  governor  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Company,  by  his  agents,  who  also  impaled  a  park  for 
deer  around  it,  in  1630." 

The  commissioner  of  street  lamps  in  New  York  has  presented 
a  communication  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  that  city,  request- 
ing the  pasiage  of  an  ordinance  conferring  upon  him'  power  to 
suppress  the  traflic  in  young  veal,  which  is  extensively  carried 
on  in  that  city. 

Capt.  Norton,  of  the  ship  Northern  Light,  latelv  arrived  at 
Fairhaven,  reports  having  passed  January  31,  in  latitude  43 
south,  longitude  105  30  west,  a  large  iceberg  about  five  hun- 
dred feet  high  and  six  miles  long!  Capt.  Norton  pronounces  it 
the  largest  iceberg  ever  seen  in  those  latitudes. 

The  king  of  Prussia  has  given  permission  to  have  the  mag- 
nificent statue  of  the  late  king,  Frederick  William  HI.,  sent  to 
the  Paris  Exhibition.  The  Prince  of  Prussia  has  allowed  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  same  exhibition  the  beautiful  album  presented 
to  him  by  the  Rhenish  provinces  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage. 

A  rag  picker  in  San  Francisco,  while  tearing  out  the  lining  of  an 
old  trunk  that  had  been  thrown  from  the  Crescent  City  Hotel, 
discovered  twenty  S20  gold  pieces  snugly  stored  upon  their 
edges.  Some  former  owner  of  the  trunk  had  doubtless  placed 
them  there  for  concealment. 

The  Quitman  (Mississippi)  Intelligencer  of  the  16th  March, 
says  that  a  week  or  two  previous,  a  woman  in  Kemper  Countv, 
in  that  State,  gave  birth  to  a  child  covered  all  over  with  hair.  It 
lived  three  hours,  and  spoko  three  distinct  words — "  seven  years' 
famine."  The  strangest  thing  about  it  is,  that  half  the  popular 
tion  of  Kemper  believe  it,  and  are  struck  with  terror  at  the  porten- 
tous warning. 

The  Galveston  News  says  so  late  a  spring  as  the  present  has 
not  been  known  in  Texas  for  thirty  years  past.  Both  corn  and 
cotton  have  had  to  be  re  planted,  on  account  of  the  bad  stand 
from  the  first  planting.  In  many  instances,  planters  have  plowed 
up  their  ground  entirely,  and  re-planted  their  entire  crop.  But 
the  drought  continues,  and  there  is  now  scarcely  moisture  enouo-h 
to  sprout  the  seed. 

The  largest  clock  ever  constructed  has  just  been  finished  for 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  dials  are  twentv-two  feet  in 
diameter;  the  point  of  the  minute-hand  will  tberefure  move  nearly 
fourteen  inches  every  minute.  The  pendulum  i^  fifteen  feet  long. 
The  hour  bell  is  eight  feet  high,  and  weighs  fifteen  tons.  The 
hammer  weighs  four  cwt.  The  clock,  as  a  whole,  is  eight  times 
aa  large  aa  a  full-sized  cathedral  clock. 


Jbrcign  Jkms. 


The  net  increase  of  the  Church  of  England  clei^  has  for  some 
years  been  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  a  year. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  to 
abolish  the  stamp  duly  on  newspapers  passed  by  a  large  majority. 

The  Catholic  Standard,  a  journal  of  some  ability  and  influ- 
ence, and  the  only  organ  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England,  is 
to  be  edited  by  the  new  convert,  Mr.  Wilberforce. 

Sir  Charles  Wood  slated  that  it  was  intended,  as  soon  as  the 
ports  in  the  Baltic  and  While  Seas  were  open,  to  establish  a  strict 
blockade,  which  should  be  put  in  effect  from  first  to  last. 

Preparations  continue  to  be  made  in  Constantinople  for  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  ileantime  both  the  empress  and  he  intt;uded 
visiting  Queen  Victoria  about  the  16th  of  April. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  the  imports  of  breadstuffs  into 
Ireland  from  Great  Britain  and  foreign  countries  amounted  to 
1,727,817  quarters,  and  the  exports  of  all  descriptions  of  grain 
for  the  same  lime  amounted  to  2,078,180  quarters. 

During  the  war  the  resources  of  Russia  have  been  greatly  de- 
veloped. Compelled  to  do  without  mauv  things  which  they  have 
hitherto  imported,  or  to  supply  them  for  themselves,  they  have 
in  a  considerable  mi.'asure  succeeded  in  the  latter. 

An  accident,  which  is  regarded  as  ominous,  occurred  at  Mos- 
cow. At  the  moment  when  the  ceremony  of  swearing  allegiance 
to  the  new  emperor  was  taking  place,  a  large  bell  in  the  Kremlin 
fell,  killing  one  hundred  persons. 

A.  M.  Darius,  formerly  first  base  siilgei-  of  the  theatre  of 
Rouen,  who  is  not  less  than  102  years  old,  add  who  is  the  oldest 
professional  singer  in  France,  sang  lately  at  a  concert  given  for 
the  benefit  of  unemployed  workmen. 

The  statue  which  has  been  erected  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London,  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Heber,  is  said  to  be*  unsur- 
passed in  beauty  of  design  and  excellence  of  execution.  He  is 
kneeling,  attired  in  his  robes,  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  Bible, 
as  bis  support,  and  the  other  upon  his  breast.  On  the  pedestal, 
in  bas-relief,  he  is  represented  in  the  act  of  confirming  two  Indian 
converts. 


Sanis  of  ©olb. 


....  Reason  and  experience  should  be  inseparable  to  discover 
natural  things. — Abbn'  D' Ailly . 

Art  is  nothing  but  the  highest  sagacity  and  exertion   of 

human  nature. — Lavater. 

Genius  is  the  gold  in  the  mine,  talent  is  the  miner  who. 

works  and  brings  it  out. — Lady  Blessington. 

....  There  is  no  less  grandeur  in  supporting  great  evils 
than  in  performing  great  deeds. — Livy. 

....  It  requires  more  power  to  control  fortune  than  to  control 
kings. — M.  T.  Varro. 

....  The  man  who  can  demand  advice  is  often  superior  to  him 
who  can  give  it. —  Von  Knebd. 

....  Talent,  like  beauty,  to  be  pardoned,  must  be  obscure  and 
unostentatious. — Lady  Blessinylon. 

....  There  is  no  arena  in  which  vanity  displays  itself  under 
such  a  variety  of  forms  as  in  conversation. — L'Allemagne. 

....  Good  sense  should  be  the  judge  of  both  ancient  and 
modern  rules  ;  everything  that  does  not  conform  to  it  is  false. — 
AbbeD'Ailly. 

There  is  no  great  difference  between  man  and  man  :  su- 
periority depends  on  the  manner  in  which  we  profit  by  the  les- 
son: of  necessity. — Thucydides. 

....  Good  sense  and  even  propriety  require  manners  to  change 
according  to  ages.  Puerility  in  an  old  man  is  as  ridiculous  as 
pretension  to  accomplished  manners  in  a  cliild, — 21.  T.  Varro. 

....  When  a  woman  possesses  talent,  it  should  be  recognized 
and  employed.  M^jre  exact  than  most  men  in  the  details  of 
things,  she  does  better  than  they  do  what  she  knows  as  well. — 
Madame  de   Charriere. 

....  Stability  in  love  is  othenvise  called  "  faith  ;"  where  faith 
is  between  the  married  parties  there  may  be  jealousy — but  where 
perfect  love  exists  there  can  he  none.  Admitting  that  where  jeal- 
ousy is,  there  is  love  too. — Koday. 


3oktf3  Bubgct. 

If  one-tenth  of  a  cent  is  a  mill,  what  part  of  a  cent  ia  a  miller  1 

"What  part  of  a  shop  is  like  every  other  part  f  The  counter- 
part. 

"When  is  a  pretty  girl  inclined  to  commit  murder  ?  "When  she 
is  bound  on  a  sleighing  expedition. 

Our  Dan  says  whenever  he  wants  a  hot  bath,  and  hasn't  the 
change  to  pay  for  it,  he  has  only  to  tell  his  girl  that  he  has  about 
made  up  his  mind  to  select  another  sweetheart,  and  he  is  in  hot 
water  directly. 

Says  Punch :  Mr.  Hntchinson,  of  London,  a  penurious  old 
bachelor,  recently  died  at  Kendall,  England,  when  £700  in  bank 
notes  were  found  in  his  flannel  vest.  If  the  old  hunks  left  an 
heir,  the  latter  will,  of  course,  claim  his  "vested"  rigliig. 

A  singing  master,  while  teaching  his  pupils,  was  visited  by  a 
brother  of  the  tuneful  art.  The  visitor,  observing  that  the  chor- 
ister pitched  the  tune  vocally,  inquired :  "  Sir,  do  you  use  a 
pipe?"  "No,  sir,"  replied  Semibreve,  with  adminicle  gravity, 
"  I  chew  I" 

The  following  notice  was  lately  fixed  at  a  church  in  Hereford- 
shire, England,  and  read  in  the  church  :  "  This  is  to  give  notice 
that  no  person  is  to  be  buried  in  this  churchyard  but  those  living 
in  the  parish  ;  and  those  who  desire  to  be  buried  are  desired  to 
apply  to  the  parish  clerk." 

During  a  late  concert  at  the  City  Hall,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  sev- 
eral of  the  seats  having  been  spoken  for,  were  labelled  "  engaged." 
Upon  the  audience  leaving,  it  was  ascertained  that  one  of  the 
ladies  walked  home  with  the  word  "  engaged,"  in  large  letters, 
upon  her  back,  much  to  the  amusement  of  a  large  crowd  of 
bystanders. 

Gustavus  was  a  youth  of  eighteen.  "  Gustavus,  do  you  love 
me  now  as  ever?"  "  ily  dear,  do  you  doubt  my  affection?  I 
would  make  any  sacrifice  for  you  .'"  "  Then  do,  Gustavus,  please 
cultivate  a  nice  pair  of  whiskers.  They  would  be  so  becoming." 
"Aw,  love  !  for  your  sake  I  will  try  !'' 

"  Miss  Phillis  hah  you  heard  de  new  wedding  song  made  a 
proppos  for  you  and  me  when  we  is  married  and  made  two  in 
one  ?"     "  No,  Sambo,  how  duz  it  go  ?"     "  Whv,  dis  heah  way  : 

"  I  stp  two  cloud  de  Mphyr  move  along 
Until  dpy  meet  and  mingle  into  one.'' 
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"VfOTICE  TO  ADTERTISERS.  0>te  pa^e  otily  of 
Xl  'Aij  paper  is  (UvoleJ  to  advertiscmrnts.  The  im- 
moQse  circulation  of  the  Pictorial  {being  ot-'r  one  him- 
drtd  ikouiand  copies  Wfekly).  fonn*  a  vehicle  of  advertise- 
ment that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
wliich  greatly  enh^inces  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  as  an 
advertising  nie'lium  is,  that  it  is  preserved,  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
fix  months,  so  that  each  advertlsonient  (all  bfing  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper),  becomes  a  pennanenl  card  of 
the  n-iV'T'.isrr's  business  for  years  to  come. 

[C7*  Terms  fob  .\DVERTl3n;&. — Fifttf  cents  per  line,  in 
bU  casei,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same. 

.Advertisements  mu.st  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  ptriod  of  their  publir.ntion,  a.-:  our  edition  is  .'=0  large 
that  it  occupies  fourttwn  days  in  printint;.  Address,  post- 
paid, M.  M.  BALLOP'.  PufAis'ier  and  Prnprielor, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Brooificld  St.-*.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THS  SONS  OF  KEW  ENGLAIH) 

HAVE  spattered  to  every  quarter  of  the  rnton.  But 
wliereviT  they  are.  thev  cau  never  forget  the  scenes 
of  their  nativity.  In  tho  vjilleys  of  tbo  c^at  rivers,  and 
in  that  di^taut,  still  receding  country,  which  wc  call  the 
West,  they  will  revert  to  the  old  farin-houee,  with  its  tail 
well-sweop,  the  little  rtd  school-house,  with  its  stem, 
birch-sceptred  master,  and  to  the  solemn  old  meeting- 
house, with  its  a-ssociatioa  of  Puril^in  Sabbathd.  Who- 
ever would  recall  the^e 

MEMORIES  OF  HOME, 

will  read  with  never  failing  delight  the  channhig  sketches 
of  Xew  Eugland  Life  and  Character  in 

THE  INIAY-FLO^VER. 

Br   MiS.   11.   BEeCHBR   3T0WE. 

This  book  wili  interest  all  classes  of  reader?.  In  one 
Tolume,  12nio.  With  a  beiutiful  vignette,  and  a  STEEL 
POitCUAlT  Of  Tae  AUmOli.  iJ'or  sale  by  aU  Book- 
BoUers.    Price,  SI  25. 

PUlUilPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS, 
13  WINTEll  Sr..  BOSTON.  apr28 

AMERICAN   REPUBLIC. 

A     N  E  \V     N  A  T  I  0  X  .1  L 

FAMILY    NEWSPAPER. 

ISSUED   SDiULTA^fEOCSLT   IN 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  AND  BOSTON,  MASS. 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPES  I\  TEE  WOitLD! 
TUB  FIRST  ^^JMBSE 

TO  BE  ISSTTED  ON  SATITEDAY,  MAY  5,  1355. 

In  the  first  number  will  be  comniencod  a  Thrilling  His- 
torical Romance,  entitled 

THE     TABORITE: 

— OR. — 

FACTS   FOR    LIBERAL    PROTESTANTS. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  15TH  OEXTnitY. 

Ur  ZDWABD  WHAKTON. 

We  expect  that  we  shall  receive  at  least  100.000  sub- 
Bcribers  to  thbi  paper  during  the  next  three  months,  and 
to  attain  this  de;iideratura,  we  oCfer  the  paper  at  the  fol- 
lowing unparalleled  low  terms : 

SINGLE  COPY  1W0  CENTS. 

Single  copy,  one  year SI  00 

10  copies  addressed  to  one  individual 9  00 

20      '^  "  ■'  "  17  CO 

30      "  "  "  ''  ..24  00 

40      "  "  "  "         3000 

50      '•  "  "  '*         35  00 

75      "  "  "  "         49  00 

luO      "  "  "  "         6000 

Any  nmnber  over  100  copiea  addressed  to  one  individ- 
ual one  year.  SO  cents  each. 

Clubs,  with  the  names  of  the  subscribers  written  on 
each  paper,  will  be  charged  the  same  a?  single  copies. 

Payment  invariably  raqieired  in  advance^  and  no  order 
noticed  unless  accompanird  by  the  CASH. 

So  subscription  received  for  a  less  time  than  one  year, 
unless  it  be  for  twenty  or  more  copies. 

Address  .    E.  W.  HIJTKS  &  Co  . 

may  5  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Boston,  Mass. 

1VATERMAZV»S 

PATENT  LAMP  TEA  KETTLE, 
tlgeful  and  economical  to  Ilouse- 
keepert,  for  getting  Breakja^t  and 
Tea  during  the   Summer   morths, 
and  at  all  seasons   to   families   at 
board.    To  ladies  keeping  house  in 
I  a  snuE  way,  and   performing  their 
J  own  domestic  duties,  it  is  invalu- 
\  able;   and    to  the  bachelor  in  his 
_  '  drearj:  lodging-room,  it  i^t  an  abso- 

lute bleiding.  Munufactured  and  for  sale  by  the  Invent- 
or, at  hiB  Kitchen  Furnishing  Rooms,  83  and  85  Cornhill, 
near  Court  Street.  may  5 

DOW'S  M.4.GIC  COPYING  PAPER, 

FOR  writing  two  or  more  letters  at  once,  without  the 
rise  of  pen  and  ink,  working  embroideries,  marking 
clothing,  etc..  has  been  used  in  thousand.'^  of  families  the 
past  year,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction.  Every  child  and 
scholar  should  have  it.  as  it  ia  useful,  ornamental  and 
amusing;  every  botanist  should  have  it,  as  with  it  he 
can  take  the  exact  impression  of  any  leaf  or  plant:  every 
traveller  should  have  It.  as  it  makes  a  nice,  neat  and  clean 
pocket  ink;itaod  that  cajanot  be  broken,  and  is  free  from 
blotting.  In  Eict,  all  should  have  it,  ag  when  once  usfd, 
it  is  considered  indLipensabie.  One  package  of  three  col- 
ors, viz.,  bL'tck,  blue  and  green,  sent  to  any  addre.is  for 
Si5  cents.  Five  packages  for  SI,  or  S2  per  dozen;  in  all 
cases,  free  of  postage.     Address,  postpaid, 

E.  BOWMAN, 
aprl4  tf  117  Hanover  St..  Boston,  Ma-iia. 

KEMOVAL. 

C.    A.    BARRY,    ARTIST, 

SO.  5  TROIOXT  STREET.        may  5 

JOHN    H.    PRAY    &    SONS, 
DEALERS    IN   CARPETINGS, 

OF  EVEET   VAEIETT   OP  QC^LITT. 

4t  51  WASHIXGTOX  ST.,  BOSTON.         apr2S- 

WOOD     EXGRAVING. 

JOHN  AJfDREW,  Dtt.4CGHTSM.\>-  and  Exgratee 
UPOF  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commis.Mons  in 
his  best  style,  promptly  and  at  moderate  prices.  129 
^^ashingtoQ  Street,  Eo:ston.  Reference — Ballou'B  Picto- 
rial, eoptf  may  5 

PKOCE  &  CO;S  lI^'R[YALLED  MELODEONS. 

FIVE  0CT.\TE3,at  575.     Warranted  for  two  years^ 
and  recommended  by   Lowell  Mason,  George  Root, 
Silas  Bancroft,  and  a  host  of  our  best  musicians. 

GEO.  P.  REED  &  Co., 
Wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  eop4t  mar  24 

HOUSE  .4.XD  LA^'D.— For  sale  cheap,  if  applied  for 
soon,  a  neat  t^o-storr  house  in  Winchester,  within 
ten  minutes"  walk  of  the  East  TToburn  Station,  on  the 
Lowell  Kailroad,  with  good  bam,  well,  and  two  acres  of 
land,  with  about  100  choice  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  in 
bearing  condition.    Apply  at  thi^  otSce.      tf      mar  17 


COMMERCIAL  AGENTS  WANTED 

TO  CANVASS  PERMANENTLY  IX  TUB  UNITED 
ST.\TES.  Men  of  high  business  capabilities  and 
nionil  qualities,  and  natives  of  ^ew  England  or  New 
York,  only  net- d  apply.  The  busioesc  i.  highly  respectable 
and  profitable.     For  full  informarion,  addrejs 

A,  W.  HARRISON, 
may  5         cop4t  10  South  7th  St..  Philadelphia. 

ARNOLD'S,  84  STR.\ND, 
LONDON. 

I  hereby  constitute  Mr.  Suiox  Wn- 
LARD,  ivo.  9  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
6ole  agent  for  the  .-^le  of  my  Watches 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

CHARLES  FRODSUAM. 

April  15,  1S53. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agent  in  the  United  States 
for  the  sale  of  Charles  Frodsbam's  Im- 
proved TiMi;i^EEPi:iui,  would  respect- 
fully call  public  attention  to  his  e.xtensive  and  valuable 
stock  of  Compensated  Chronometer  Watches  made  by 
Charlc;  Frod^iham.  and  styled  his  "New  Series,"  The 
great  imporbince  of  the  Improved  Watches  i."  a  perfect 
regularity  of  time  under  every  variety,  climnte.  motion 
and  position.  So  perfect  are  the  adjustment*,  that  the 
most  violent  oxercbie.  such  as  horsebiick  riding.  Jumping, 
etc.,  produces  on  them  no  sensible  effect.  They  are, 
thert  fore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  railroad  purpo.scs.  The 
undersigned  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gontle- 
njen,  who,  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
Fiod.shani's  ^Vatches  as  timekeepers: 

Enoch  Train.  Eiq.,  Wm.  Whiting.  Esq., 

E.  C.  Bates,  Esq..  G.  M.  Thucher,  Esq., 

F.  W.  Thayer,  Esq.,  David  Dyer,  Raq. 

SIMON  WILLARD, 
mar  31  9  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

A.  W.  liADD  &  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED    GRAND  ACTION 

PIANO    FORTES. 


IT  IS  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  th^it  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  dxritalled.  Among  the  piany  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  i  ear,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
iog  the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOPSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PAL.4CE. 

WAEE^OOMS,  296  WASHINGTON  STHEET,^ 
BOSTON, 

tf        AND  441  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,    mar  24 


LOGKWOOB  &  LU}1B, 
PLUMBERS, 

No.    48    SCHOOL    STREET, 

Directly  opposite  City  Hall, 

RUSTON'. 

=        Watar-Closets,    Bathing 
'^  Tub?,  Marble    Slabs,    Silver 
Plated  Work,   Hydrants.  In- 
dia Rubber  and  Leather  Hose. 

N,  B.  Orderp  from  any  part 
of  the  United  States  promptly 
attended  to. 


PARKER  FO\FLE   &  SONS, 

13IPORTER3   AND    DEALERS   IS 

CARPETINGS, 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL, 

mays    164  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON.        4t 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possiblo, 

buy  RICHAKDSOK'S 

MODEEN  SCHOOL  FOH  THE  PIANO-FOETE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book 
that  has  ever  been  published.     Price,  S3.    PubIL«hed  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  Stores, 
may  5  eop6m 

ANNA     CLAYTON: 

—  OE,— 

THE   MOTHEK'S  TEIAL. 

Tnis  is  a  new  and  original  tale,  based  on  New  England 
incidents  of  an  extraordinary  nature  and  of  modem  date. 
The  Boston  press  gives  it  a  character  and  rank  rarely 
awarded  with  equal  unanimity  to  any  work  of  romance. 
The  Bee  pronounces  it  '•  decidedly  the  best  popular  tale 
of  the  season;'"  the  Transcript  says  it  "  proniir^i  to  exceed 
any  work  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted;"  the 
Courier  thinks  ■' the  plot  is  exceedingly  attractive ;"  the 
Telegraph  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  work  of  uncommon  power, 
and  of  exciting  an  uncommon  interest;"'  the  Journal 
predicts  for  it  "a  popnlarlty  which  few  works  of  the  kind 
have  ever  enjoyed ;"  the  Traveller  thinks  '■  its  moml  tone 
wiU  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous  reader.''  It  will  be  a 
12mo.  of  360  paged,  price  SI,  and  will  he  issued  on  the 
oth  of  May.  Orders  from  the  trade  solicited  by  the  pub- 
lishers. JAMES  FRENCH  &  Co., 

may  5  It  78  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

SCHENCK'S  PULMONIC  SYRUP. 

THIS  is  the  only  medicine  that  has  ever  been  offered  to 
the  public,  that  will  positively  cure  TUBORCULOUS 
PCLMO.NARl'  BRONCHIAL  CONSL'MPTIO.X. 

Six  bottles  of  his  Pulmonic  Syrup  will  cure  Consumption. 

Faor  bottles  of  his  Pulmonic  Syrup  nill  cure  Pleurisy. 

Three  bottles  of  hb  Pulmonic  Syrup  will  cure  Bronchiiis. 

Two  bottles  of  hb  Pulmonic  S^rup  will  stop  any  Cough. 

Two  bottleB  of  hifi  Pulmonic  Syrup  will  purify  the  Blood. 

Two  bottles  of  his  Pulmonic  Syrup  will  cure  Canker  of 
the  Lungs. 

Three  bottles  of  his  Pulmonic  Syrup  will  cure  Lung 
Fever. 

Wholesale  Agej."T8.— C.  T.  Clickener  &  Co.,  SI  Barclay 
St  ,  New  York ;  Gilbert  &  Co.,  177  North  3d  St.,  Philadel- 
plmi;  Redding  Sc  Co.,  8  State  St.,  Boston.  may  5 

PRINTING  INK  of  aU  grades  and  colors  from  the  cel- 
ebrated Phemx  Mamjfactoet  of  HM.  fc".  -HROUT, 
New  Y'ork.  for  sale  by  Joex  K.  Rogers  &  Co.,  Agents,  at 
the  BOSTON  TVrE  J-OUNDRV,  Spaisc  Laxe. 

This  ink  is  constantly  used  on  the  Pictorial  and  Flag. 
and  purchasers  are  referred  to  its  pages  as  specimens  of 
its  color  and  quahtj  lam  jon  6 


FUENITURE 

ASD 

CARPETING. 

ITo3. 1  and  2  Bock  Square,  3  and  5  Union  Street, 

corner  oi"  North,  and  124  &,  126  Hanover  Street. 

A.   H.   ALiLEN, 

WnOLESALE  ASD   TTITTATL   DEALER  IN'  AND   MASDPACTUBEB   07 

Eich  Parlor,  Einingp-Eoom  and  Chamter 
FURNITURE. 

A  large  assortment  of 
UPHOLSTERY    GOODS, 

Viz.,Brocatellcs,  Plashts.  Damask,  together  with 
CURTAIN    GOODS,  LACE,  MUSLIN,  B.WDS,  EtO. 

Looktag-Glasses  and  Plates. 
BEST  SPiiMSlI  CIRLED  HAIR  M.\TT£RSSES. 

LIVE  UEEtfE  FKATllEllS,  KILN  DRIED. 

The  largtst  afisortoient  in  Xfw  England  of  Rich,  Medium 

and  Low  Priced 

I'URNITrRE  AIVD  CARPETINGS, 

Of  every  style  and  variety,  which  will  bo  sold  at  TES  PEa 
CEM.  le-sfi  thiin  at  any  other  stores  in  the  city. 

(Cr"  Parlicubir  attention  p:iid  to  packing  furniture  for 
shipping.    Call  a>d  see  before  ruRcaiSCic. 

NEW   ENGLAND   FirBNITURE  AND 
CAKPKT    WAR£:H0USE, 

Corner  Union  and  North  Sta.,  near  Faneuil  Hall, 
and  I.  S.  Allen  U  Co.'s,  124  and  126  Hanover  St. 

Being  compelled,  on  account  of  increase  of  business,  to 
open  the  large  stores  on  the  corner  of  Union  and  North 
Streets,  and  124  and  126  Hanover  Street,  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  offer,  at  either  establishment,  the  largest  and 
most  sek'Ct  assortment  of  English  and  Amerioiin  Carpet- 
ing and  Floor  Clot/iS  to  be  found  in  New  England,  at  RE- 
DUCED PRICES,  which  cannot  fail  proving  eutiiely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  purchasers.  Al^o.  connected  with  the  above 
can  be  found  the  largest  assortment  of  FASHIONABLE 
FaRNlTUKE.  Im— apr  7  A.  H.  ALLEN. 

A  BOOK  FOE  EVEET  LIBBAEY. 

THE  B10UR.4PHY  Of  HOSE.\  BAL1.0U.  By 
his  youngest  son,  Matueis  M.  Bailou.  This  inter- 
esting home  picture  a.U'l  public  record  of  an  eminent  divine, 
is  one  of  those  f^imple  but  truthful  narratives  of  the  event- 
ful career  of  a  strong,  vigorous  and  philosophical  mind, 
engaged  in  the  development  of  liberal  Christianity.  The 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  the  joungest  son  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  M.  31.  Ballon,  a  gentleman  long  connected  with  the 
Boston  press,  and  one  amply  competent  to  depict  the  pri- 
vate and  public  career  of  one  whom  a  whole  denomination 
have  honored  and  loved.  The  subject.  Hosea  Ballou,  was 
a  self-made  man.  and  the  means  by  which  he  rose  to  the 
eminence  which  he  attained  in  the  ranks  of  Chrittian  war- 
fare, are  herein  plainly  laid  donn.  The  reader  will  find 
himself  loth  to  lay  the  book  aside  until  he  shall  have  fin- 
ished it,  after  reading  a  few  consecutive  pages. 

By  addressing  a  hnc.  post-paid,  to  the  publisher,  and 
enclosing  one  dollar,  the  book,  containing  an  accurate 
likenes.1  of  the  subject,  will  bo  sent,  fn.;  of  postage,  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail, 
by  the  publisher,  A.  TOMPKINS 

feb  14  33  Cornhill,  Boston. 


TTNIVERSAIi  RENOVATOR, 

OR  FURNITURE  POLISH,  the  only  preparation  that 
can  be  used  on  varnished,  polished,  or  enamelled 
work  of  any  kind  without  injury.  Itcontains  none  of  those 
ingredients,  such  as  sweet  oil,  alcohol,  or  turpentine,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  are  so  destructive  to  oil  varnished  or  polish- 
ed work.  A  SILVER  MEDAL,  together  with  the  following 
references,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  superiority. 


Jona  Chickerjng, 
Oliver  Ditson, 
Hallett.  Davis  &  Co., 
Hallet  &  Cumstouj 
Forster.  Lawrence  &  Co., 


George  Hews, 
Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co., 
E.  H.  Wade, 
D.  B.  Kewhall, 
Doe.  Hazlcton  k  Co. 


For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  Piano  Forte  Rooms 
of  D.  H.  SHIRLEi'  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

apr  21  eoptf  280  Washington  Street. 

THE  HAIE  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE'S  CELEBRATEO  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Eogle'3  American  Electric  Hai£ 
Die  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age.  and  Bogle's  Hebe- 
AioxA,  or.  Balm  of  Cyiherea^  standi!  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tifying the  completion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  verv  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  bv  the  proprie- 
tor. ^^"51.  BOGLE.  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  Tork; 
J.  Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  LjTuan  &  Co..  Mon- 
treal, Canada;  R.  Hovendon.  20  King  Street,  Regent  St  , 
London:  J.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists 
and  perfumers  throughout  the  world.        eoptf    jan  13 

A  Terrible  Foe  to  the  human  family  is  Pulmonary 
Consumption.  It  la  a  great  relief  to  know  that  it  can  bo 
cured  in  most  cises  by  the  Wild  Cherry  preparation  of  Dr. 
Wifitar— the  most  reliable  medicine  in  use  for  coughs,  etc. 

FEICfE  OF  DE.  J.  A.  CTTMMINGS'S 

DEXTAL   TOILET    SET,  Si — TOOTH   WASB,   50  AND   75  CENTS — 
DE>-riPRICE,  17   AND  25  CE5T3. 

may  5      No.  2.5  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

CANCERS 
CAN    BE    CTTRED! 

DR.  R.  GREEN, 
Scientific   Indian   Physician, 

36  BROMFIELD  ST.,  BOSTON. 

Dr.  Green  giv^s  advice  by  letter  or  other- 
wise, upon  all  dieeases,  free  of  charge. 

Circulars,  with  references,  sent  free  by 
mail.  may  5 

W.A  NTED I — Agents  wanted   in   everv  town   in   the 
United  States  to  sell  the  PATENT  SEU' -HEATING 
ROTARY  SMOOTHING  IRON.     Applv  to 
apr  14  4t  CHAS.  H.  CAPEN,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  B.  GULICK, 

ENORAVER    ON  "WOOI!), 

NO.  191  WASHIA'GTON  STREET, 

[Entrance  on  Norfolk  Avenue,] 
BOSTON. tf-^pr7 

ARTISTS'  SUPPLY  STORE.— M.  J.  WHIP- 
PLE, 35  Comhill,  Boston.  Importer  and  Dealer  In 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  supplies  required  by  .Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 

T70R  S-A.LE.— A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
I  sonable  terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  wiU  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  tf  jan  6 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  PirroRlAt,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  su- 
perb and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  i>hape  of 
a  series  of  books  of  41tj  pages  each,  and  each  volume  con- 
taining nearly  IiHjO  engravinge  of  men,  manners  and  cur- 
rent events  all  over  the  world  ;  of  scenerj  in  ell  parts  of 
the  globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of 
pageanta  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  maritime  Tiewe; 
and.  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive cubjectjj;  with  title-pages  and  indexes.  Price, 
&3  00  per  volume. 

IMMENSE  success:: 
THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BAIiLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED     FOR    EVERT     AMERICAN     HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1,  1S55.  thh"  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the   S3  magaunes.  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Ballou^b  Dollar  Mosthlt  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  Its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  year^.    Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 

FOEHS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLAKT, 

ADVENTURES, 
EIOGEAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HTTMOE, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveriia.  and  improveiuentB 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  ua  sixteen  subscribers  shaU  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  .M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

BALLOU'S     PICTORIAL 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  aTallable 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  eventfi  of  the 
day.  Itfi  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  the  best  americas  AUTaoas,  aci'  the 
cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  neivs ;  the  whole  well 
spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  ia  btautifully 
illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engi-avings,  by  emi- 
nent artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making 
a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  country.  Ita  pages  con- 
tain views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of 
all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  ana 
merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  every 
noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN   ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,   one  year, S3  00 

4  Bubscribers,    "      "       10  00 

10  "  "      "       20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis, 

*%  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  oce  Umon,  and  one  cojy 
of  Ballod's  PiCTOEiAL.  together,  S4  00  per  annum. 

Below  we  give  a  few  hastily  selected  notices  of  the  work 
from  those  who  are  good  judges.  We  could  cover  half  our 
Pictorial  with  the  like  endorsements  from  every  part  of 
the  country. 

It  is  without  doubt  the  beat  Pictorial  now  published. 
The  reading  matter  Is  of  the  first  order,  and  the  engrav- 
ings cannot  bo  excelled. — Don.    Union,  Frederick.  Mi. 

Ballou's  Pictorial  leads  all  the  embellished  publications 
in  the  world. —  Christian  Advocate,  Bujfalo^  iV.  Y. 

A  brilliant  illustrated  journal.  — Warsaw  {Indiana) 
Reptiblican. 

Mr.  Ballou  aeema  resolved  to  make  a  paper  which  shall 
be  a  cn*dit  to  the  whole  country-. — MiddUloien  [Ftnn.) 
Advertiser. 

It  comes  out  dressed  in  very  white  paper,  clear  and 
beautiful  type,  superior  illustrations,  and  a  rich  table  of 
contents. —  Clinton  (Ms.)  Courant. 

It  is  a  splendid  paper  and  can  defy  competition. — A>tr- 
arhl^V.   V.)   Whig. 

A  truly  national  work  that  should  gladden  every  domes- 
tic fire-aide  of  the  great  West. —  WanevilU  (Arkansas) 
Star. 

Published  every  Satdbdat,  by        M.  M.  BALLOU, 

CoBKEE  OF  Teemoxt  akd  Bbomfield  Stb..  Bostok. 

®1)£  J^lag  of  our  ®nion. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  JiTiscellaneous  Familf 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gcma,  and  original  tales,  written  exprees- 
ly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  ques- 
tions, it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally A  pap£r  roE  THE  MILLION,  and  a  welcome  visitor  to 
the  home  circle- 
It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  bo 
condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  po-ssible  amount  of 
intelligence.  Ko  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  thi  Uam- 
UOTH  6IZE.  for  the  instruction  and  amu.«ement  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  regu- 
larly engaged,  and  every  department  Is  under  the  most 
fiui.'ihed  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  PUggct, 
forming  an  original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  In  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  "  BaUou*s  Pictorial." 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  Bubscriber,  one  year, £2  00 

4  Bubscribsrs,  "      "       7  00 

10  *'  "      "      15  00 

Any  person  Bending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  lut 
rate,  shall  receive  the  5-  vtnteenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flao  op  otje  Uxion.  and  one  copy  of 
Ballod'3  Pictoelil,  S4  00  per  annum.  Published  uvcry 
Satcedat,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

COBNEE  OP  TbKXOKT  AITD  BeOUFIU-D  Sie.,  BOSTOIT. 

Wholesale  Agemts. — S.  French,  121  Nassau  Street,  New 
York;  A.  Winch,  1H»  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia;  Ucu- 
ry  Taylor.  Ill  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Baglev, 
comer  of  4th  and  Sycamore  Streets,  Cincinnati:  J.  A. 
Boys,  43  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward, 
comer  of  4th  and  Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis;  Mellcn  fc 
Co.,  75  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  Ring 
gold,  Louisvlllo,  Kentucky. 
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Mlir    TJATTriTTl  CORNER  OF  TRBMONT 
.  W..  JSAllliUU,  i  AKD  BKOMFIELD  ST3. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  MAY  12,  1855. 


^'S^fs^i^'l  Vol.  VIII.,  No.  19.— Whole  No  201. 


NORTH   CAROLINA. 

The  "  old  North  State "  embraces  the  spot  where  Raleigh's 
vessels  first  landed,  as  is  narrated  in  the  talc  on  page  295.  The 
settlement  was  afterwards  located  in  Virginia,  but  in  a  few  years 
immense  grants  were  made  to  emigrants,  and  in  1665,  a  consti- 
tution was  framed  for  the  colony  by  the  illustrious  Locke,  which 
was  intended  to  be  a  monument  of  human  wisdom,  but  only 
seived  to  show  how  unfit  theorists  are  to  legislate  for  the  masses. 
In  1729,  the  lower  portion  of  the  colony  was  separated  from  it, 
but  the  "  old  North  "  continued  to  prosper,  and  bore  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  revolutionary  struggle.  In  1710,  the  Tuscarora 
tribe  of  Indians  rose  in  arras,  in  accordance  with  a  deep  laid  plan, 
and  nearly  succeeded  in  exterminating  the  whites,  in  a  simulta- 
neous night-attack  upon  nearly  every  house.  A  bloody  war  en- 
sued, in  which  the  savages  were  at  length  routed.      They  had 


fought  with  deep  ferocity  and  treachery,  yet  there  seems  room  to 
suspect  they  had  heavy  wrongs  to  avenge.  The  sketch  represents, 
in  addition  to  the  State  arms,  in  the  circle  at  the  top  of  the  en- 
graving, a  portion  of  one  of  the  dense  pine  forests  which  cover 
a  great  part  of  the  State  and  furnish  a  large  source  of  its  wealth. 
The  yeoman  with  the  axe  has  been  engaged  in  "  tapping  "  these 
pines  to  obtain  the  crude  turpentine,  which  exudes  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  negro  hands  are  busy  in  directing  its  flow  into  the 
bung-holes  of  the  barrels  rolled  against  the  trees  for  the  purpose. 
A  negro  in  the  middle  distance  is  making  an  incision  in  the  bole 
of  a  pine  tree  with  an  axe.  In  the  distance  we  behold  a  loaded 
ox-team  with  its  driver,  and  far  off  a  vessel  laden  with  the  ex- 
ports of  the  State,  under  full  sail.  The  turpentine  in  the  form  of 
tar  and  pitch  is  exported  in  great  quantities  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  between   two  and  three  thousand   men.     The  area  of 


North  Carolina  is  28,032,000  acres,  and  the  principal  agricultural 
productions  are  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  wheat  and  cotton.  Gold  is 
found  among  the  mountains,  where  there  is  a  United  States 
mint,  which  coins  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metal.  Lum- 
ber is  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  The  population  iti 
1840,  was  869,039,  of  whom  228,548  were  slaves.  There  has 
been  a  steady  increase  of  the  population  at  each  successive  cen- 
sus. The  Methodists  have  784  churches  in  North  Carolina,  the 
Baptists  615,  the  Presbyterians  151,  the  Episcopalians  50.  These, 
with  others  of  minor  denominations,  make  a  total  of  1795,  valued 
at  $290,930.  There  are  1288  clergymen.  North  Carolina  has  5 
colleges,  272  academies  and  2657  common  schools,  all  well  endow- 
ed or  liberally  supported.  There  are  thirty-eight  public  libraries, 
containing  29,592  volumes.  The  press  of  North  Carolina  bcara 
marks  of  good  sound  sense  and  practical  information. 
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[Written  for  Ballon-j  PlctorM.] 


KING  AND  THE  COBBLER. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  ANCIENT  PERSIA. 


BT  At3BTIS    C.  BURDICK. 


[cOilTIXUED.] 


CHAPTER  IV.— [cosTisuED.] 

"  I  do  not  think  the  good  astrologer  would  have  been  mistaken 
ih  his  purpose,"  murmured  Zillah.  "  When  he  first  told  me  that 
he  should  send  a  youth  to  viisit  me,  and  bade  me  entertain  him, 
I  obeyed  because  it  was  my  duty,  but  I  could  have  wished  that 
he  would  have  chosen  a  female  for  my  companion.  So  I  dreaded 
the  coming  of  the  youth — and  yet  I  ought  not  so  to  have  done, 
for  I  should  have  known  that  Kobad  would  have  done  nothing 
concerning  me  but  for  my  good.  Yet  was  I  in  dread  of  yonr 
coming,  and  when  I  saw  my  father  enter,  and  I  knew  that  the 
youth  wds  following  him,  my  heart  wi\s  pained.  I  dared  not 
look  up  until  yon  spoke.  But  when  I  heard  your  voice,  and 
when  I  saw  your  face,  there  was  but  one  pang  left.  1  wondered 
if  you  had  ever  known  woman  and  loved." 

"  And  I  should  have  told  you  that  until  that  moment  my  eyes 
had  never  rested  upon  the  fjce  of  a  female  with  whom  I  had 
spoken.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  it  is  a  ti-uth  that  since 
infancy,  you  are  the  first  female  wiih  whom  I  have  spoken.'* 

"  Then  joy  is  mine,"  murmured  the  beautiful  girl,  and  as  she 
spoke,  she  pillowed  her  head  on  her  lover's  bosom  and  embraced 
him  without  fear  of  harm.  She  was  happy  now,  and  Feridoon 
was  happy  as  she. 

The  hours  passed  away,  but  they  heeded  not  their  flight. 
Noon  passed,  but  they  knew  it  not.  The  afternoon  crept  slowly 
on,  and  all  the  while  the  lovers  sat  buried  in  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  had  so  suddenly  and  strangely  sprang  into  life  in 
their  bosoms.  It  was  not  until  the  light  of  day  began  to  grow 
dim  that  Peridoon  thought  of  his  home.  lie  started  up  and 
gazed  oat  upon  the  distant  horizon,  and  he  knew  that  night  was 
at  hand. 

"  By  my  life,"  he  uttered,  "  I  dreamed  not  of  this.  See,  Zillah, 
the  day  is  gone  !" 

*'  The  first  day  of  oar  love,"  answered  the  maiden,  with  beam- 
ing eyes.     "  O,  how  blessed !" 

"Ay,"  responded  Feridoon,  "it  is  doubly  blessed,  for  it  has 
not  only  given  us  joy,  but  it  has  opened  to  us  more  treasures  of 
the  mind  than  we  had  before  possessed.  0,  it  is  our  first  day  of 
love,  bat  not  our  last.  It  is  but  the  commencement  of  jv  long 
life  of  sweeter,  holier  love  than  our  hearts  have  before  conceived 
of.     Is  it  not  sol" 

"  Most  truly,"  answered  Zillah. 

The  lovers  embraced  once  more,  and  when  they  had  pledged 
their  loves  and  asked  God  to  bless  them,  the  youth  turned  away. 

"  I  shall  come  again  soon,"  he  said,  ere  he  reached  the  door. 
*'  I  cannot  remain  long  away." 

Zillah  smiled  as  he  spoke,  and  then  Feridoon  went  away.  He 
went  at  once  to  the  street  by  a  shorter  way  than  that  by  which 
he  had  come,  and  soon  he  was  on  his  way  towards  his  palace 
home. 


CHAPTER  V. 

now   SEVEN   MES   PERFORMED   A   MISSION    FOE   THE    KING. 

For  a  long  while  after  Feridoon  had  gone,  did  Zillah  remain 
alone  in  her  apartment.  Her  head  was  not  turned,  nor  were  her 
thoughts  now  very  wild  or  strange.  Her  love  for  the  youth  with 
whom  she  had  just  parted  was  already  of  that  deep,  fervent  char- 
acter which  takes  the  whole  soul  into  its  own  mould,  and  reason 
and  judgment  were  both  hers  stiU.  There  was  no  mock  mod- 
esty in  those  long  gone  ages  among  the  pure  ones— none  of  that 
assumed  disUnce  which  marks  the  movement  of  those  who  would 
appear  what  they  are  not,  but  truth  and  virtue  went  hand  in 
hand,  and  right  was  never  hidden.  If  a  certain  act  was  just  and 
right,  tliat  was  enough. 

When  the  darkness  fairly  settled  doivn  upon  the  great  city, 
Zillah  went  down  to  the  lower  sitting  room,  where  the  family  usu- 
ally spent  their  evenings,  and  there  she  found  her  fatlier  and 
mother.  The  latter  asked  her  immediately  what  had  passed  be- 
tween the  youth  and  herself,  and  afrer  a  moment's  reflection  she 
related  the  substance  of  what  had  been  said,  leaving  out  all 
those  sweet  sentences  which  only  lovers  can  understand.  When 
she  had  concluded,  the  old  lady  looked  very  solemn,  and  Zak 
Turan  laughed  outright,  while  ZiUah  blushed  and  hung  down 
her  head. 

"  I  hope  Kobad  has  been  wise  in  this,"  said  Rudabah,  "for  I 
should  grieve  most  sorely  should  evil  fall  upon  our  child." 

"  Evil  ?"  uttered  the  cobbler,  with  a  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye. 
"  How  can  evil  come  of  true  love  ?'* 

"  Look  upon  me  and  see,"  quickly  answered  his  wife.  "  See 
to  what  the  love  for  you  has  brought  me." 

"  Tliat  was  not  love.  It  was  hate  that  made  you  mairy  me. 
Tou  hated  me,  and  so  you  became  my  wife  to  spite  me.  But 
God  knows  I  bear  up  well  under  the  affliction." 

"  And  why  should  you  not,  seeing  that  yon  have  such  afflicted 
company  ?  If  you  are  afflicted,  what  am  I  ?  My  life  !  what  a 
thing  I  have  for  a  husband." 

"  The  merriest  man  in  all  PersepoUs." 

"  The  most  foolish." 


"  In  marrying  you  I  admit;  but  I  have  long  since  repented  of 
that."  And  as  Zak  Turan  thns  spoke,  he  laughed  so  loud  and 
long  that  they  did  not  hear  the  rap  which  came  upon  the  door. 

"But  tell  me,"  said  Zillah,  "why  the  astrologer  should  have 
sent  the  youth  hither  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  unless  it  was  that  you  might  fall  in  love  with 
each  other,"  answered  the  cobbler. 

"  So  it  must  have  been,"  added  the  wife.  "  But  what  does  he 
mean  by  that  !" 

"  We  have  no  business  to  question  his  motives,"  returned  Zak 
Turan.  And  then  moving  nearer  to  his  wife's  side  he  whispered 
Eo  that  the  maiden  could  not  hear,  "  We  must  not  speak  of  this 
before  Zillah." 

For  once  Rudabah  acknowledged  the  justice  of  her  husband's 
remark,  and  just  as  she  gave  an  affirmative  nod  of  the  head, 
they  heard  a  loud  knock  upon  the  door.  The  cobbler  hastened 
to  open  it,  and  when  he  had  done  so  three  men  entered.  They 
seemed  to  be  travellers,  and  their  garments  were  very  dusty. 

"  Good  sir,"  spoke  the  eldest  of  the  strangers,  "  wo  are  trav- 
ellers, and  strangers  in  this  great  city.  We  saw  your  light  shine 
through  the  chinks  of  your  door,  and  hearing  your  loud  laugh  we 
thought  there  must  be  good  cheer  within." 

"  You  are  welcome  to  such  as  I  have,"  returned  Zak  Turan  : 
"  but  I  fear  me  you  will  find  my  cheer  anythmg  but  acceptable. 
I  laugh  because  of  my  light  heart  and  my  angel  wife — not  from 
the  quality  of  my  wine." 

Rudabah  was  still  sitting  by  her  husband's  side,  and  in  pay- 
ment for  the  words  he  had  just  spoken,  she  pinched  him  severe- 
ly upon  the  neck,  so  that  he  involuntarily  cried  out  with  pain  ; 
but  he  dared  not  resent  it,  for  he  knew  that  in  a  pitched  battle 
he  should  come  out  second  best.  However,  the  affair  passed  off", 
and  while  his  wife  went  to  fetch  the  wine,  the  cobbler  made  a 
sign  for  his  daughter  to  leave  the  room.  Zillah  accordingly 
arose  and  was  proceeding  towards  the  door,  when  one  of  the 
strangers  called  her  back. 

"  Surely,"  said  he,  "you  will  not  deprive  na  of  the  light  of 
your  dwelling  V 

"  If  you  allude  to  my  child — " 

"  I  allude  to  this  lovely  damsel  who  would  flee  from  us,"  broke 
in  the  guest. 

"  She  is  not  used  to  strangers,"  said  Zak  Taran,  "  and  would 
be  more  easy  in  her  own  apartments,  where  she  has  work  to  do." 

"  I  know  not  what  may  be  your  habits  here,"  resumed  the 
stranger,  "  but  in  my  own  land  we  deem  it  an  insult  for  a  female 
to  retire  from  before  visitors.  Let  her  remain,  I  pray  you,  for 
thereby  my  pleasure  will  be  much  enhanced." 

Now  it  had  always  been  the  custom  of  Zak  Taran,  since  his 
daughter  had  grown  up  to  womanhood,  to  have  her  withdraw  be- 
fore visitors  entered,  but  now  this  had  been  prevented  by  the  sud- 
denness of  their  entrance.  He  had  done  this  to  protect  his  child 
from  harm,  for  he  knew  she  was  very  beautiful,  and  that  many 
would  wish  to  possess  her  charms.  However,  seeing  that  his 
present  guests  were  strangers,  he  supposed  no  harm  could  ensue, 
so  he  bade  Zillah  be  seated  again. 

"  She  is  your  own  child,  then  V  said  the  spokesman  of  the 
travelling  trio. 

"  She  is,"  was  the  cobbler's  answer. 

"  Surely  God  has  blessed  you." 

"  So  I  feel.  But  here  is  my  wine.  It  is  not  the  best,  nor  is 
it  the  worst.     And  here  is  bread  and  meat." 

The  strangers  helped  themselves  to  the  wine  and  they  praised 
it  highly  ;  and  they  did  the  same  by  the  bread.  But  while  they 
ate  and  drank,  the  one  who  had  spoken  so  freely  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  ZiUah  nearly  the  whole  of  the  time.  She  noticed  it, 
and  ft  made  her  uneasy.  There  was  a  strange  power  in  the 
gleam  of  the  stranger's  eye  that  she  could  not  define,  but  which 
yet  moved  her  with  dread.  After  a  while  the  traveller  moved 
away  from  the  table  and  drew  liis  seat  nearer  to  the  maiden  and 
began  to  converse  with  her.  He  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of 
much  information,  and  he  talked  to  her  of  foreign  lands  and  for- 
eign manners.  Yet  she  could  see  that  same  light  in  his  dark, 
gleaming  eyes  which  she  did  not  like.  She  had  from  the  first 
felt  a  secret  dread  of  the  man,  and  all  his  fine  talk  could  not 
banish  it. 

At  length  the  strangers  arose,  and  having  thanked  the  host  for 
his  kindness,  they  departed.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Zil- 
lah told  her  father  that  she  did  not  like  the  looks  of  them,  and 
he  admitted  the  truth  of  the  impression,  but  apprehended  no 
danger. 

"  Let  the  strangers  pass,"  said  Rudabah.  "  They  may  be  as 
bad  as  man  can  be,  and  yet  they  would  be  gods  compared  with 
thee,  thou  hateful,  abominable,  wicked,  spiteful,  odious,  repulsive, 
shocking,  loathsome,  disgn.>^ting  xVfrite !" 

"  Mercy  on  mc,  my  dear  wife,  what  can  you  mean  1" 

"  Didn't  you  tell  those  men  I  was  your  angel  wife  ?" 

"  Surely  I  did." 

"And  is  not  that  enough  1" 

"  No.     I  should  have  told  them  you  were  doubly  my  an^el 

that  you  were  heaven  itself." 

"  And  why  didn't  yon  V 

"  Because  you  were  present,  and  while  your  face  was  here  to 
give  the  lie  to  any  such  remark,  I  thought  it  not  worth  while  to 
make  it.  Upon  my  life,  I  doubt  rac  if  they  believed  what  I  did 
say  in  your  favor." 

Rudabah  gave  in  this  time,  but  well  did  the  cobbler  know 
that  he  should  have  to  pay  dearly  for  his  victory  at  some  future 
time. 

In  the  midst  of  this  domestic  squall  Zillah  retired  to  her  o^Ti 
apartment,  and  there  she  lay  down  to  dream  of  the  events  of  the 
day  ;  for  surely  it  bad  been  an  eventful  day  for  her.     Her  heart 


had  been  opened  for  the  first  time  with  that  pure  and  holy  love 
which  first  burst  upon  Adam  after  his  sleep,  and  she  felt  her 
whole  soul  warmed  and  lighted  by  the  brightly  burning  torch. 
But  all  the  dreams  she  had  that  night  were  not  pleasant  ones. 
She  had  some  that  were  dark  and  frightful,  and  from  which  she 
awoke  with  a  cry  of  terror.  But  she  did  not  believe  that  they 
meant  anything.  She  had  often  had  bad  dreams,  and  when  the 
morning  came  and  she  tried  to  reason  upon  it,  she  concluded  that 
those  bad  dreams — so  much  worse  than  any  she  had  ever  before 
had,  were  the  result  of  the  excitement  to  which  her  mind  had 
been  subjected.  Of  coarse,  there  could  be  no  hidden  truth  in 
them. 

The  forenoon  of  the  following  day  had  passed  half  away.  Zak 
Turan  was  at  work  in  his  ttall,  when  suddenly  he  was  aroused  by 
the  appearance  of  six  of  the  royal  slaves  accompanied  by  an 
officer.  The  slaves  bore  a  covered  chair  -vrith  them,  and  when 
they  came  in  front  of  the  stall  they  set  it  down. 

"  Is  this  the  dwelling  of  Zak  Tiiran,  the  cobbler  1"  asked  the 
officer. 

"It  is,"  answered  our  friend. 
"  Then  we  have  a  message  from  the  king." 
"  From  tlie  king  !"  uttered  the  cobbler,  whose  first  thought  was 
of  the  language  he  had   used  the  day  before,  and  of  consequent 
imprisonment  and  whipping. 
"Ay.     YoQ  have  a  daughter?" 

Now  the  old  man  trembled  with  a  worse  fear  still.  "I  have  a 
daughter,"  he  said. 

"  So  the  king  is  aware,  and  we  have  been  sent  to  bring  her  to 
him.     So  show  as  the  way  at  once." 

The  poor  fellow  knew  not  what  to  say.  His  sonl  was  torn  by 
the  most  fearful  doubts,  and  his  knees  shook  beneath  him. 
"  Are  you  going  to  obey  V  cried  the  officer,  in  a  rage. 
It  was  a  serious  thing  to  disobey  an  officer  from  the  king,  and 
Zak  Turan  knew  that  disobedience  would  be  of  no  avail,  even 
should  he  persist  in  it,  for  seven  stout  men  were  more  than  he 
could  cope  with,  even  setting  aside  the  thousands  of  soldiers  who 
could  be  called  upon  to  come  down  upon  him.  So  he  came  out 
from  his  stall  and  led  the  way  round  to  the  gate  that  led  through 
the  little  garden,  that  being  the  most  direct  way  to  the  part  of 
the  dwelling  the  family  usually  occupied. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  just  as  the  slaves  were  turning  tho 
angle  of  the  garden  wall,  Feridoon  came  in  sight  of  the  stall, 
and  when  he  came  np  he  entered  it,  and  not  finding  the  cobbler 
there  he  passed  in  by  the  same  way  he  had  entered  the  day  before 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  apartments  of  Zillah. 

Meanwhile  Zak  Turan,  followed  by  the  officer  and  the  slaves, 
had  entered  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and  then;  they  found 
Zillah  in  company  with  her  mother.  The  maiden  started  upon 
beholding  the  stoat  slaves,  for  so  had  commenced  one  of  the 
frightful  dreams  she  had  had  during  the  night. 

"Ha!"  uttered  the  officer,  as  his  gaze  rested  upon  Zillah,  "it 
needs  no  great  exercise  of  wit  to  tell  that  this  is  the  girl  whicn 
has  so  excited. the  love  of  our  king.  You  may  consider  yourself 
one  of  the  fortunate  ones  of  the  kingdom,  fair  lady,  for  the  king 
loves  you." 

"  Loves  me !  The  ling  lores  me  !"  gasped  ZillaJi,  seizing 
hold  upon  the  edge  of  the  table  for  support.  "  You  speak  in 
riddles." 

"  Not  at  ail.  His  majesty — ^whom  may  God  protect — ^has  seen 
you,  and  loved  you,  and  now  he  would  have  you  for  his  own. 
He  bade  me  tell  you  that  you  should  be  placed  among  his  wives 
and  be  the  most  favored  of  them  all." 

"  Impossible  !"  cried  the  frightened  girl.  "  The  king  cannot 
have  seen  me.  You  are  mistaken.  It  is  some  one  else'tbat  he 
means.     I  have  not  been  out  for  a  long  while." 

"  You  mistake.  Did  not  three  travellers  stop  here  last 
night  V 

"  Yes,"  whispered  ZtUah,  through  whose  mind  tho  truth  now 
flashed  at  onc-e. 

"  A}- — and  one  of  them  was  the  king  himself.     He  saw  you 
and  conversed  with  you,  and  his  heart  is  wholly  yours." 
"But  he  surely  does  not  mean — " 

Thus  far  the  maiden  spoke,  but  she  could  speak  no  more  then. 
The  memory  of  a  terrible  dream  came  crashing  upon  her,  and 
her  head  became  dizzy  and  her  heart  faint.  She  sunk  down 
upon  a  seat  and  clasped  her  hands  over  her  eyes. 

"Surely,"  spoke  Zak  Turan,  as  he  saw  this,  "you  will  not 
rob  me  of  my  child  V 

"  Out  upon  thee  for  a  treasonable  dog !"  cried  the  officer,  in 
high  wrath.  "  Does  not  the  king  take  whom  he  pleases  to  wife  ? 
And  shall  you  be  exempt  from  a  royal  right  which  is  as  old  as 
the  world  itself  ?  I  have  come  from  the  king,  and  woe  will  be 
upon  you  if  you  give  not  up  your  child  readily." 
"I  shall  not  resist,"  uttered  the  old  man. 
"  I  do  not  think  you  will,'^  responded  the  officer,  with  a  wicked 
smile.  "But  honestly,  I  am  surprised  at  this.  Why,  I  had 
thought  that  the  child  of  a  poor  cobbler  like  yourself,  would  have 
been  overjoyed  to  become  the  favorite  of  a  powerful  king." 

"  Hold,  sir!"  cried  Zillah,  finding  her  tongue  now.  "  We  are 
poor  in  the  goods  which  merchants  have,  but  we  are  rich  in  the 
gifts  of  Heaven.  Rob  me  of  my  -^-irtne  and  I  am  poor  indeed  ! 
Rob  these  people  of  their  child,  and  they,  too,  will  know  what 
poverty  is." 

"Do  you  talk  of  virtue?"  cried  the  officer.  "What  more 
virtuous  than  a  king's  wife  V 

"  What  more  base  than  she  who  ministers  solely  to  a  king's 
base  passions  1"  the  maiden  cried. 

"  'Tis  not  the  king's  passions .wliich  are  so  base — 'tis  his  love 
that  calls  yon." 

"  0,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  king's  love,  when  it  changes  as  does 
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the  wind  that  blows.  The  trae  love  of  the  heart  is  not  a  thing 
that  can  be  put  off  at  every  pretty  face  that  one  sees.  I  toll  tboe, 
officer,  'tis  only  a  passion  most  base  that  moves  the  heart  of  the 
kin^  towards  rae.  Let  him  take  me  now,  and  in  one  short  month 
he  will  tire  of  mo,  and  find  another." 

"  Very  prettily  spoken,"  returned  the  officer,  "but  you  had 
better  save  your  wit  for  the  king.  Comer,  wo  have  not  time  to 
waste." 

'*  You  will  not  take  me  away?" 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  force  mo  to  take  you.  The  king  will 
like  you  much  better  if  he  knows  that  you  came  of  your  own 
free  will." 

"  As  such  I  will  never  go !"  cried  Zillah,  sinking  once  more 
into  her  seat  and  bowing  her  head  upon  the  table. 

"  Then  I  must  take  you,  that's  all,"  answered  the  officer,  some- 
what angrily. 

At  this  moment  Zak  Turan  mustered  up  courage  enough  to 
beg  that  his  child  might  be  spared  ;  but  ho  was  spurned  by  the 
officer  as  though  he  had  been  a  dog. 

"Oat  upon  thee,  thou  cobbling  toad,"  the  lieutenant  exclaim- 
ed. "  By  the  host  of  Ahrinian,  I'll  have  thee  tied  to  the  post 
of  thine  own  door,  and  send  the  very  boys  to  whip  you  if  you 
speak  thus  again." 

The  poor  man  shrank  back,  for  he  knew  full  well  that  be  could 
do  nothing  for  his  fair  child.  He  knew  that  the  king  could  take 
for  his  wife  whom  he  pleased,  and  that  were  he  even  to  demand 
the  daughters  of  all  the  satraps  in  the  kingdom,  he  could  have 
ihem  all.     How,  then,  should  he,  a  poor  cobbler,  escape  ? 

The  officer  went  up  and  took  hold  of  Zillah  and  lifted  her  to 
her  feet,  and  then  he  called  for  the  slaves  to  come  and  take  her 
oat.  They  had  just  lifted  her  from  her  feet  when  the  inner  door 
opened  and  Feridoon  entered  the  apartment. 

"  Where  is  Zillah  V  he  asked. 

"Feridoon!  Feridoon!"  cried  the  maiden.  "0,  save  me! 
save  me !" 

As  she  thus  cried  she  made  one  powerful  effort  and  broke  from 
the  grasp  of  those  who  held  her,  and  sprang  to  the  side  of  her 
lover. 

"  What  is  it  alii"  the  young  man  asked,  in  blank  surprise, 
but  not  forgetting  to  wind  his  arm  about  the  form  of  her  he  loved. 

For  a  moment  no  one  spoke.  The  officer  had  never  seen  Fer- 
idoon before,  and  he  knew  not  who  he  was,  though  all  six  of  the 
slaves  knew  him  from  having  seen  him  at  the  royal  palace  with 
the  satrap.     The  officer  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Young  sir,"  he  said,  "I  hope  you  will  not  deem  it  prudent 
to  interfere  with  oar  business." 

"  First  let  me  know  what  your  business  is,"  retorted  our  hero. 

"  We  come  on  business  from  the  king," 

"  But  what  has  this  maiden  to  do  with  that  business  ?" 

"Everything.  She  is  to  be  the  king's  wife,  and  we  are  now 
come  to  carry  her  to  him." 

"  Zillah,"  said  the  youth,  turning  his  gaze  upon  his  beloved, 
"  explain  this  to  me." 

"  Iiast  night,  after  you  had  gone,"  commenced  the  fair  girl, 
seeming  to  place  a  strange  confidence  in  the  power  of  her  lover 
to  save  her,  "  three  men  came  here  and  spent  the  evening,  and 
■when  I  would  have  withdrawn  from  the  room,  one  of  them  de- 
tained me,  and  afterwards  he  talked  with  me.  It  now  seems  that 
that  man  was  the  king  in  disguise.  He  fell  in  love  with  my  face, 
and  now  he  sends  these  men  to  fetch  me  to  him." 

"0 — and  is  that  all?"  uttered  the  youth,  after  he  had  heard 
the  story.  And  then  turning  to  the  officer,  he  said  :  "I  am  sor- 
ry the  king  should  have  bestowed  his  affection  where  it  cannot 
be  returned.  But  you  will  inform  his  majesty  that  Zillah  is 
already  beloved  by  another — by  one  who  loved  her  ere  the  king 
saw  her,  and  by  one  whom  she  loves  in  return.  Of  course  when 
you  explain ,this  to  the  king,  he  will  rest  satisfied." 

"He  will  be  satisfied  when  he  holds  the  maiden  in  his  posses- 
sion and  not  till  then,"  returned  the  officer.  He  spoke  quite 
moderately,  for  he  was  evidently  charmed  by  the  youth's  beauty 
and  melody  of  speech. 

"But  you  see  that  such  satisfaction  cannot  be  his,"  promptly 
responded  Feridoon. 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  resist  the  king's  orders,  sir  ?" 

"  Resist,  say  you  1  Let  me  rather  hope  that  you  will  urge 
your  suit  no  farther  after  the  explanation  I  have  made." 

"  This  is  fruitless  talk.  You  know  the  royal  will,  and  I  am 
forced  to  obey  it.  You  will  resist  it  at  your  peril.  Come,  lady, 
your  kingly  lover  waits  for  you." 

As  the  officer  thus  spoke,  he  advanced  and  seized  Zillah  by 
the  arm,  but  hardly  had  he  done  so  when  Feridoon  laid  his  hand 
upon  him  and  hurled  him  across  the  room.  First,  the  officer 
was  stunned — and  second,  he  was  amazed. 

"Did  you  understand  what  I  said  ?"  asked  Feridoon,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  that  the  lieutenant  was  gazing  upon  him. 

"It  was  you  who  must  have  misunderstood,"  gasped  the 
officer. 

"IJay — not  so.  I  told  thee  this  maiden  was  my  affianced 
bride,  for  so  she  is — and  so  she  was  ere  the  king  saw  her.  If, 
under  those  circumstances,  the  king  persists  in  his  will,  then  he 
does  so  against  every  law  of  right  and  justice,  and  with  God  for 
my  hope  and  right  and  justice  for  my  armor,  I  will  face  every 
dastard  king  in  the  worid-v  ■  Sb  yon.  miay  go  and  tell  your  royal 
master." 

There  was  something  so  bold,  so  noble,  so  really  gigantic  and 
sublime  in  the  look,  the  tone,  and  the  bearing  of  the  youth,  that 
the  officer  shrank  away.  But  he  happened  to  remember  that 
there  was  royal  wrath  at  home,  and  he  started  forward  once  more, 
though  not  so  far  as  he  did  before, 

"  Slaves !"  he  cried,  turning  to  the  six  stout  fellows  who  at- 


tended him,  "  take  that  girl  and  boar  her  out  to  the  chair.  Be 
quick." 

Those  were  men  whose  duty  never  called  upon  them  to  think. 
They  only  had  to  obey,  and  as  their  commander  spoke  they 
advanced  in  a  body  towards  where  the  youth  and  maiden  stood. 

"  Back  !"  uttered  Feridoon.  "Lay  a  hand  upon  this  girl,  and 
you — " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  the  slaves  had  already  ad- 
vanced and  were  upon  the  point  of  putting  their  order  into 
execution.  By  a  simple  movement  Feridoon  placed  Zillah  be- 
hind him,  and  then  he  seized  the  foremost  slave  by  the  girdle  and 
the  throat,  and  lifting  him  clear  of  the  floor,  he  ordered  Ruda- 
bah  to  open  the  outer  door.  The  indignant  wife  and  mother 
hesitated  not  an  instant,  and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened  the 
youth  hurled  the  slave  out  into  the  garden.  On  the  next  instant 
he  seized  another  and  hurled  him  after  the  first,  and  it  was  not 
until  three  of  them  had  been  thus  disposed  of  that  the  officer 
could  recover  his  presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
draw  bis  sword;  but  now,  when  he  had  seen  his  third  man  thus 
hurled  out  of  the  house,  and  the  prospect  being  apparent  of  him- 
self soon  following,  he  not  only  drew  his  own  sword  but  he 
ordered  his  three  remaining  followers  to  do  the  same. 

"Ha!"  uttered  Feridoon,  as  he  saw  the  movement.  "Fear 
not,"  he  softly  whispered  to  his  beloved.  "  No  blood  shall  be 
shed." 

As  he  spoke,  he  dfew  his  own  sword,  a  weapon  which  he  had 
selected  from  among  more  than  three  thousand  which  his  foster- 
father  had  brought  him,  and  moved  towards  the  officer.  The  lat- 
ter placed  himself  upon  the  most  approved  guard,  but  with  one 
quick,  resistless  blow  Feridoon  severed  his  sword  in  twain.  Then 
he  seized  the  fellow  by  the  neck  and  with  one  effort  sent  him 
headlong  into  the  garden. 

"  Now  prepare  to  die,  dogs  !"  the  hero  shouted,  at  the  same 
time  raising  his  swoi'd.  The  movement  had  just  the  effect  he 
had  anticipated,  for  the  three  remaining  slaves  sank  down  upon 
their  knees  and  begged  for  mercy. 

"  Then  get  you  gone  !"  our  hero  exclaimed. 

The  frightened  slaves  scrambled  to  their  feet  and  with  quick 
movements  made  their  way  into  the  garden,  where  their  com- 
pauions  were  just  climbing  to  their  feet  and  rubbing  their  bruis- 
es. Feridoon  followed  them  out,  and  at  another  order  from 
him  thsy  scampered  into  the  street,  one  of  them,  however,  crawl- 
ing upon  his  hands  and  knees.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone  the 
youth  closed  the  gate,  and  then  returned  to  the  house. 

"  Now,  sweet  one,  you  are  safe,"  he  uttered,  as  he  clasped  the 
still  trembling  girl  to  his  bosom.  "  By  my  life,  no  unholy  king 
can  gloat  his  passions  upon  the  being  of  my  love.  O,  I  would 
slay  every  monarch  on  earth  first,  and  then  turn  to  God  and  the 
people  for  their  approval." 

"Holy  angels !"  ejaculated  the  poor  cobbler,  just  beginning  to 
recover  himself,  "  what  sort  of  arms  have  you  got  ?  My  life  of 
lives,  how  you  did  throw  'em  abou*— just  as  I  would  flies,  or 
spiders,  or  pebbles.     Ormuzd  protect  us  !      How  did  you  do  it  V 

"  Just  as  you  saw.     But  why  do  you  tremble,  Zillah  1" 

"  Alas,  I  tremble  now  for  you." 

"  For  me  V 

"  Yes.  Those  men  will  return  to  the  king,  and  they  will  tell 
him  all  that  has  transpired,  and  then  he  will  send  men  enough 
to  take  you,  and  he  will  put  yon  to  death  !" 

"  But  he  has  not  slaves  enough  to  take  me^" 

"But  he  will  send  his  soldiers." 

**  Are  they  men  1" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  I  will  tell  them  all  the  circumstances." 

"  My  son,"  said  the  cobbler,  "  it  would  seem  that  you  are  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  people  of  our  city." 

"  I  must  confess  that  I  am  not.  Until  yesterday  and  the  day 
before,  I  never  went  among  them." 

"  Then  you  know  them  not,  nor  do  you  know  our  king." 

"  Yes,  yes — I  know  Sohrab  well.  This  single  act,  and  the 
looks  of  his  face,  are  enough.     I  know  him." 

"  Then  know  that  the  people  fear  him,  and  that  they  will  do  his 
bidding  let  it  be  what  it  may.  He  has  five  thousand  armed  slaves 
in  his  own  palace !" 

"And  yet  I  do  not  fear  them,"  returned  Feridoon,  "so  long 
as  God  is  with  me.  But  wait  and  see  what  shall  come.  Let  us 
not  fear  until  we  shall  have  occasion.  Come,  Zillah,  you  must 
not  fear  more,  for  I  am  with  thee.  I  have  struck  down  thine 
enemies  once,  and  I  can  do  it  again." 

Then  Feridoon  sat  down,  and  ere  long  his  companions  were  so 
entranced  by  his  conversation  that  they  fairly  forgot  the  danger 
that  had  threatened  them,  and  which  was  threatening  them  still. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A     KING-     IX     TEOTJBLE. 

Sohrab  was  not  upon  his  throne.  He  had  hurried  off  the  bus- 
iness of  the  day,  leaving  the  local  officers  to  carry  out  the  details 
both  of  judgment  and  punishment,  as  they  saw  fit.  He  had  hur- 
ried his  satraps  off  to  administer  the  governmental  affairs  as 
they  might  choose,  and  the  great  hall  of  andieneo  was  nearly 
empty.  A  few  slaves  remained  behmd  to  guard  the  place,  and 
ever  and  anon  some  officer  of  the  city  guard  would  drop  in  to 
make  his  report,  but  finding  the  business  closed  for  the  day  he 
would  gaze  about  awhile  upon  the  magnificence  of  the  place  and 
then  depart.  And  this  hall  of  judgment  was  worthy  of  being 
gazed  upon,  for  every  art  known  to  man  at  the  time  was  lavishly 
displayed  there. 

This  royal  audience  chamber  was  over  three  .hundred  feet  long 
and   near  one   hundred  wide.      The  sides  were   supported   by 


eighty  marble  pillars,  each  thirty-five  feet  high,  the  bases  of  which 
were  formed  by  two  recumbent  lions  to  each  column,  and  the 
capitals  or  chapiters,  being  four  human  forms  placed  at  the  angles 
of  a  square,  facing  outward  and  stooping  over  so  that  their  heads 
formed  volutes,  while  the  roof  rested  upon  their  shoulders. 
These  pillars  were  further  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  strange  de- 
vices, and  much  matter  Wiis  written  upon  them  in  what  arc  now 
called  the  "  arrow  head  "  characters.  The  dome,  or  centre  piece, 
was  supported  by  eight  more  columns,  seventy  feet  high,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  circle  of  these  columns  stood  the  royal  throne, 
covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  There  was  vast  wealth 
collected  here  ;  and  all  for  one  man,  or  at  the  will  of  one.  And 
the  thousands  who  labored  received  for  their  work  nothing  but 
stripes  and  chains. 

But  the  king  was  not  now  upon  his  throne.  Twenty  slaves 
guarded  it  from  the  hands  of  the  profane  while  their  royal  mas- 
ter disposed  of  himself  elsewhere.  In  another  part  of  the  pal- 
ace, where  the  open  windows  looked  out  upon  the  broad  garden 
and  the  artificial  river,  was  the  king,  and  only  four  trusty 
eunuchs  attended  him.  He  had  gone  there  to  await  the  coming 
of  the  peerless  Zillah.  He  had  donned  his  most  sumptuous 
suit,  and  little  dreamed  he  that  the  maiden  would  spurn  all  his 
offers.  He  knew  nothing  of  that  deep  feeling  which  rests  in 
the  pure  soul.  Those  of  his  satellites  who  understood  it  told  it 
not  to  him,  for  they  knew  that  he  would  not  comprehend  it.  He 
imagined  that  his  royal  favor  and  love  were  more  worth  than  all 
the  other  things  earth  or  heaven  can  give  for  this  life. 

"  Those  slaves  are  tardy,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  Have 
they  not  been  gone  long  1" 

This  last  remark  was  directed  to  his  eunuchs,  and  they  an- 
swered it  in  the  affirmative,  of  course. 

And  yet  time  sped  on  and  the  officer  and  slaves  did  not  return. 
Sohrab  became  vexed  and  impatient,  for  he  was  not  used  to  hav- 
ing the  execution  of  his  orders  so  long  delayed.  And  then  the 
object  for  which  he  waited  was  one  that  gave  him  more  than 
usual  impatience.  Never  before  had  he  seen  so  beautiful  a  being 
as  the  one  he  now  waited  for.  He  had  many  wives  and  many 
concubines,  but  not  one  in  all  his  palace  had  beauty  like  the 
daughter  of  the  poor  cobbler. 

At  length,  when  the  king  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  the 
sound  of  footsteps  was  heard  upon  the  stairs  leading  from  the 
garden,  for  by  that  way  had  Sohrab  directed  his  officer  to  re- 
turn. In  a  few  moments  more  the  door  of  the  apartment  was 
opened,  and,  throwing  aside  the  heavy  tapestry  that  covered  it,  . 
one  of  the  eunuchs  who  had  been  placed  on  watch  entered.  He 
reported  to  the  king  that  the  slaves  were  returning,  and  that 
they  bore  the  chair  upon  their  shoulders. 

"  Ha — well !"  uttered  the  king.  "  And  think  you  the  chair 
contains  anything  1" 

*'It  does,  sire,  for  the  slaves  walked  heavily  under  their 
burden." 

"  Good!  The  damsel  took  time  to  make  herself  presentable. 
I  shall  like  her  the  bettor.  What  ho,  here.  Go  help  bear  the 
fair  burden  up  to  our  presence.  Now  by  the  gods,  I  shall  revel 
in  bliss  such  as  mortals  seldom  find.  Such  wit — such  beauty — 
such  transcendent  loveliness  were  never  seen  !"  And  the  king 
paced  to  and  fro  across  the  broad  apartment,  as  he  thus  spoke 
with  himself.  "  Tis  strange,  though,"  he  continued,  "  that  she 
should  have  remained  hidden  so  long.  Her  old  father  has  been 
sly  of  her  charms.  But  by  my  royal  head,  I  found  her.  Zounds  ! 
what  a  simple  thing  will  lead  to  great  results.  Had  I  not  heard 
the  cobbler  laugh  so  loudly  I  should  never  have  entered  his 
place — and  had  I  not  entered  I  should  not  have  seen  the  jewel 
of  life  I  found.     God  kept  her  for  me^iurely  !" 

The  kino-  was  stopped  in  his  soliloquy  by  the  entrance  of  the 
officer  whom  we  have  seen  at  Zak  Turan's  with  the  six  slaves. 

"  Ha  !  Manto  !"  cried  the  king,  "  where  is  your  charge  ?  Bring 
her  up  at  once." 

"  Sire,"  spoke  the  officer,  bowing  low  and  trembling,  "  she 
has  not  come." 

"  Not  come !    What  mean  you  1" 

"  The  lady  we  could  not  bring." 

"Not  bring  1     What  had  you  in  your  chair  but  the  damsel  ?" 

"  One  of  your  own  slaves  who  sprained  his  thigh  so  that  ho 
could  not  walk." 

"  Now  by  the  gods,  dog,  you  Ue  in  my  face  !"  cried  the  king, 
in  a  towering  passion.  "  Why  do  ye  tell  me  that  you  could  not 
bring  herl" 

"  Because  we  met  with  resistance  we  could  not  overcome." 

"  At  human  hands  ?" 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  Then  why  did  ye  not  tell  them  that  it  was  the  king  who  had 
sent  you  1" 

"I  did." 

"  Mark  me,  Manto— speak  no  lie.  Did  ye  speak  to  a  living 
man,  and  tell  him  'twas  the  crder  of  the  king,  and  then  did  that 
man  resist  1" 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  Was  it  the  cobbler?" 

^'No.  He  resisted  not  at  all  'Twas  a  young  man  whom  I 
never  before  saw ;  but  one  of  the  slaves  know  him  as  the  son  of 
the  satrap  Rustem,  named  Feridoon." 

"  Ha  !  and  has  Rustem  thus  bred  traitors  for  his  king  1  Bn5 
who  helped  this  bold  youth  V 

."  No  one,  sire.  He  is  himself  a  tower  of  strength  an4  daring, 
He  seized  your  heaviest  slaves  and  huriod  tboa^  from  the  house 
as  you  would  hurl  a  light  javelin  frqm  you." 

"  You  are  lying,  dog  !    No  n^an  eQnl(^  <^o  th.^t.M 

"  You  shall  ask  your  slaves,  sire.'' 

[to  be  contisuld.] 
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EUROPE.4>  GRAO  PORTS. 

Accompanving'the  followiniz  article 
we  present  oar  readers  with  aocnrate 
and  spirited  Tiews  of  four  of  the  prin- 
cipal grain  ports  of  Earo|>e — Cron- 
fitadty  Dantz'C,  Rica  and  Odessa. 
Ther  derive  an  additional  interest  at 
the  present  time  from  the  fact  that 
Bnssia,  the  possessor  of  three  of 
these  European  granaries,  is  now  at 
war  with  her  hest  cnstomers,  and 
constantly  withholding  their snpplies, 
while  the'fonrth,  Dantsic  (Dantzic), 
belong  to  a  sovereign  who  has  not 
yet  defined  his  position,  hot  rather 
leans  to  Rtipsia  in  the  present  strug- 
gle. One  of  the  last  messages  given 
by  the  late  czar  was  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  urging  him  to  remember  his 
father's  friend>hip  for  Russia.  The 
subject  of  om-  first  illustration  is 
Cronstadt — a  place  which  we  need 
not  say  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  with 
his  "  invincible  armada "  did  not 
take  last  year — a  town,  fortress  and 
port  in  the  Russian  government  of 
St.  Petersborg,  and  about  thirty- 
one  miles  from  that  city.  The  word 
Cronstadt  means  the  "  Town  of  the 
Crown."  It  is  built  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Cotlin  Ostrof, 
an  island  in  that  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland  called  the  Bay  of  Cronstadt, 
aboat  sixteen  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  2^eva.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  on  an  island  opposite  the  cit- 
adel, lies  the  fortress  of  Chronschlott, 
built  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  termed 
it  his  window  of  Europe.  Besides 
its  importance  as  the  great  naval 
station  of  the  Russian  fleet,  Cron- 
stadt is  the  harbor  nf  St.  Petersbui^, 
All  vessels  proceeding  to  that  port 

are  searched  here,  and  their  cargoes  sealed ;  and  such  as  are  too 
lai^  for  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Neva  unload  their  cargoes  at 
Cronstadt,  and  transport  them  in  smaller  craft.  There  are  three 
harbors ;  but  vessels  are  detained  a  great  part  of  the  year  by  ice 
in  the  Bay  of  Cronstadt,  which  usually  prevents  them  from  en- 
tering after  the  end  of  November,  or  leaving  before  the  end  of 
April,  or  sometimes  even  later.  Peter  the  Great  decreed  an  an- 
naal  prize  of  1000  roubles  to  the  first  vessel  that  should  arrive  at 
Cronstadt  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice.  The  passag-e  is  a  dan- 
gerous one  :  and  in  making  it,  some  years  ago,  an  English  steam- 
boat is  stated  to  have  been  lost.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
summer  exceeds  40,000  individuals,  of  various  nations  ;  of  these, 
next  to  the  Russians,  the  English  are  the  most  numerous.  The 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  of  the  Neva,  and  the  white  winter  of  St. 
Petersburg,  are  thus  picture? quely  described  in  the  "  Life  of  a 
Travelling  Physician."  "  The  river  takes  its  rise  from  the  La- 
doga, thirty  miles  distant  from  the  town,  and  as  the  stream  is 
very  rapid  as  it  rises  from  the  lake,  so  it  is  at  this  point  that  disin- 
tegration of  the  ice  commences.  This  event  is  telegraphed  from 
the  fortress  of  Schlusselberg,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  dissolution  of  the  body  is  gradual ;  an  isolated  mass  of  ice 
loosened  from  its  hold  is  carried  down  the  stream,  and,  pressing 
against  a  resisting  mass,  forces  it  also  to  yield ;  as  the  floating 
particles  increase  from  above,  the  pressure  becomes  greater  and 
the  resistance  less,  and  a  channel  is  formed  in  the  centre  of  the 
stream,  for  there  the  current  is  strongest,  and  this  becomes  freed 
long  before  the  sidus  of  the  river.  An  impediment  to  the  speedy 
dissolution  of  the  whole  mass  is  frequently  afforded  by  the  roads 
which  cross  the  river,  and  which,  being  covered  by  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  snow  trodden  down,  do  not  feel  the  sun's  influence  like 
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the  rest  of  the  stirface.  Hence,  a  piece  of  ice  half  a  verst  long, 
will  not  force  its  way  through  them,  so  firm  is  the  resistance 
which  they  offer,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  saw  the  roads 
through.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  people  walking  along  these 
roads  when  all  above  and  below  them  is  a  mass  of  floating  ice. 
The  whole  of  this  process  is  often  the  source  of  great  amusement. 
If  the  weather  be  warm  and  fine,  the  quays  are  crowded  with  peo- 
ple amusing  themselves  with  the  sight  of  this  disintegration  of 
the  mass  ;  all  eyes  are  directed  towards  the  bridge,  where  the 
people  and  carriages  throng  ;  many  get  out  of  their  vehicles  and 
walk  over,  hurry  through  their  business  on  the  opposite  side, 
anxious  to  retrace  their  steps  before  the  bridge  was  swung  away. 
A  trifling  circumstance  may  hasten  or  retard  this  event.  When 
least  expected,  awav  it  swings,  and  gain  and  loss  are  counted. 
It  is  beautiful  to  witness  the  breaking  up  of  a  field  of  solid  ice, 
which  is  in  a  semi  state  of  decay.  A  large  wedge  comes  down 
upon  it,  perhaps  part  of  a  road  insinuates  itself  into  it,  and, 
breaking  it  through,  throws  up  its  fluted  spiculae  on  each  side  in 
a  thousand  spangling  forms.  It  is  curious,  also,  to  see  the  vari- 
ous things  which  float  down  with  the  large  pieces  of  ice.  Boats 
stranded  in  the  ice,  as  they  attempted  to  cross  in  the  autumn ; 
enclosures  of  rails  made  for  the  washerwomen  :  stacks  of  hay, 
suddenly  carried  away  from  the  river's  side  ;  an  unfortunate  cow, 
and  plenty  of  dogs,  all  travelling  gratis  down  the  stream.  ■  I 
have  seen  a  flock  of  geese,  standing  upon  a  floating  island,  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  town  before  they  took  wing.  A  few 
hours  suffice  for  the  transit  of  the  river  ice  into  the  gulf,  for  this 
takes  place  previous  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Ladoga.  As 
!  soon  as  the  river  is  clear,  so  that  boats  may  cross,  a  caimon  an- 
!    nounces  that  the  governor  of  the  fortress  has  crossed — an  ancient 
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custom.  Previous  to  this  cannon  shot 
no  private  boat  can  ply.  As  soon  as 
the  signal  is  given,  the  stream  is  cov- 
ered over  with  boats  of  all  sizes. 
This  is  the  moment  to  see  the  Neva 
in  all  its  glory — cleared  of  ice,  and 
no  bridges  in  the  way  to  detract 
from  its  magnitude.  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  large  lake  divided  by 
an  insular  jet  of  land  into  two  great 
branches.  It  flows  slowly  but  majes- 
tically along,  and  its  pure  crystal 
stream  reflects  the  dazzling  sunbeam 
which  plays  upon  its  surface.  The 
views  of  St.  Petersburg  from  a  bal- 
cony of  the  English  quay,  which 
takes  in  many  of  the  public  build- 
ings, and  the  splendid  stream  flowing 
through  the  centre  of  one  of  the  finest 
cities  in  Europe,  must  be  seen  at  this 
time  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  magnifi- 
cent !  The  next  financial  operation 
consists  in  laying  wagers  on  thearrival 
of  ships  in  Cronstadt.  This  is  another 
very  uncertain  speculation,  and  sel- 
dom takes  place  for  some  days,  or 
even  weeks  after  the  departure  of 
the  Neva  ice.  There  is  no  tide,  no 
current  in  the  gulf,  so  that  the  ice 
remains  quiescent,  till  it  is  partly 
dissolved  by  heat  and  rain,  or  com- 
pletely shivered  to  atoms  by  waves 
and  wind.  Large  masses  are  often 
drifted  on  the  shores.  Till  this  be 
accomplished,  no  ships  can  arrive ; 
and  the  average  time  of  their  enter- 
ing Cronstadt  is  abont  the  fifth  of 
May.  Then  the  season,  to  use  the 
factory  term,  commences.  The  nav- 
igation of  the  Baltic  at  this  season 
is  by  no  means  safe  or  comfortable. 
Ships  leave  England  at  various  pe- 
riods, and,  if  the  winds  are  favor- 
able, may  arrive  at  the  edge  of  the  ice  in  the  gulf,  and  remain 
starving  there  with  cold  for  a  fortnight  before  they  can  come  into 
port.  When  the  ice  does  begin  to  move,  they  are  often  in  great 
danger,  for  they  must  drift  at  the  pleasure  of  the  floating  ice. 
The  rudder  is  of  no  avail,  and  the  sharp  ice  sometimes  cuts  them 
through  and  they  founder.  This  may  occur  even  more  frequent- 
ly in  the  autumn,  when  the  ice  is  more  hard  and  solid.  Ships 
arrive  within  various  distances  of  the  port,  when  their  progress  is 
impeded  by  the  discovery  of  a  field  of  ice.  Herd.they  must  re- 
main until  the  following  spring,  unless  some  hurricane  shall  again 
break  up  the  ice  and  allow  them  to  proceed.  It  does  occasionally 
happens  that  the  first  winter  dissolves  and  a  second  commences. 
When  fairly  fixed  at  the  edge  of  the  ice,  there  they  must  remain, 
if  no  such  extraordinary  circumstance  chance  to  free  them.  If 
ships  are  thus  arrested  within  a  mile  of  Cronstadt,  a  contract  is 
formed  with  workmen  to  cut  canals  and  tow  them  into  port. 
The  ship  Archangel  was  caught  and  fixed  in  the  ice  seven  versts 
below  Cronstadt.  A  canal  wa^  sawed  through  at  an  expense  of 
£150  sterliner.  She  had  a  valuable  cargo.  A  ship  which  had 
accompanied  her  on  her  voyage  was  cut  through  by  the  ice  and 
foundered.  Such  are  the  inconveniences  of  navigating  the  Baltic 
early  and  late  in  the  season.  Dantsic  (Danzig)  is,  next  to  St. 
Petersburg,  the  most  important  commercial  city  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  western  arm  of  the  Vis- 
tula, about  three  miles  above  its  influx  into  the  Baltic.  It  is  a 
fortress  of  the  first  class,  and  the  principal  port  of  Prussia.  It 
was  anciently  a  leading  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  a 
free  city ;  it  is  still  a  place  of  great  commerce,  especially  in 
wheat,  brought  down  the  Vistula  from  Poland  and  other  grain- 
producing  countries,  and  shipped   from  hence  to   all  parts  of 

Etirope.  Indeed, 
the  exports  of 
wheat  are  greater 
than  from  any  oth- 
'--_.  er      port    in    the 

j^^  world.     Th«  gran- 

f^^^^-  aries,  of  enormous 

~  dimensions,    capa- 

ble of  holding  as 
much  as  500,000 
quarters  of  com, 
are  situated  on  an 
island  called  Spei- 
cher  Insel.  To 
avoid  the  risk  of 
fire,  no  one  lives 
upon  it,  and  tights 
are  never  admitted. 
The  timber  trade 
is  also  very  consid- 
erable. 'There  are 
four  sorts  of  wheat 
distinguished  here, 
viz. :  white,  high- 
mixed,  mixed  and 
red;  according  as 
the  white  or  red 
predominates.  The 
quality  of  Dantzic 
wheat  is,  for  the 
most  part,  excel- 
lent ;  for,  though 
email  in  die  berry, 
and  not  so  heavy 
as  many  other 
sorts,  it  is  remark- 
ably thin-skinned, 
and  yields  the  fin- 
est flour.  The 
white  Polish  wheat 
exported  from  here 
is  the  best  in  the 
Baltic.  The  wheat 
is  conveyed  by  two 
modes  ;  covered 
boats  and  open 
flats ;  some  of  the 
latter  are  75  feet 
long  and  20  broad, 
with  a  depth  of 
2  12  feet ;  they 
usuallv  contain 
from  'ISO    to    200 
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quarters  of  wheat ; 
they  draw  only  ten 
or  twelve  inches  of 
water,  yet  they  fre- 
quently, in  de- 
scending the  river, 
get  aground.  The 
town  abounds  ia 
pictnresqae  old 
buildings.  The 
finest  edifice  is  the 
cathedral  built  in 
the  14th  century. 
The  Long  Market 
abounds  in  fine  an- 
cient architecture, 
the  most  striking 
of  which  is  the 
Exchange.  By 
means  of  gigantic 
sluice-gates,  the 
counttT  around 
three  sides  can  be 
laid  under  water, 
and  thus  defended 
from  an  hostile  at- 
tack. There  are, 
besides,  several  ex- 
ternal forts,  which 
are  very  sirongly 
built.  *  The  port 
of  Dantzic  is  Nou- 
fakrwasser,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  west- 
em  arm  of  the  Vis- 
tula. It  is  defend- 
ed by  a  fort,  has  a 
light  house  and  aa 
extensive  pier  at 
the  entrance  of  the 
channel.  Dantzic 
was  an  important 
member  of  the 
Hanseatic  League, 
and  has  frequently 
been  called  the 
granary  of  the 
North.  Aifier  long 
conten tions  be- 
tween the  Danes',  Swedes,  Pomeranians  and  Teutonic  knights 
for  its  possession,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  in  1310.  In 
1454,  it  declared  itself  independent,  and  was  recogniEed  "as  such 
by  the  republic  of  Poland.  May  28,  1793,  it  surrendered  to  the 
Prussians  and  acknowledged  the  Prussian  government.  In  the  war 
between  France  and  Prussia,  it  was  besieged  by  Marshal  Lefevre 
from  March  7,  to  May  27,  1807,  when  it  surrendered,  its  redac- 
tion procuring  for  the  French  general  the  title  of  Duke  of  Dant- 
zic. The  treaty  of  Tilsit,  however,  established  it  as  a  free  city^ 
with  a  jurisdiction  of  ten  miles  under  the  joint  protectorate  of 
France,  Prussia  and  Saxony,  but  a  French  garrison  held  posses- 
sion of  it  and  virtually  annulled  Ies  independence.  In  1813,  it 
was  blockaded,  and  capitulated  after  nearly  a  year's  obstinate  resist- 
ance, January  1,  1814.  February  3,  1814,  it  again  fell  into  the 
hands  uf  Prussia,  since  which  time  its  political  position  has  been 
nnchanged.  Riga,  the  subject  of  the  third  engraving  of  our 
series,  is  a  fortitied  city  of  the  Russian  government  of  the  same 
name,  Jying  on  the  Duna  or  Dwina,  seven  miles  above  its  en- 
trance into  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Germans 
or  of  Gennan  origin,  and  its  commerce  was,  prior  to  the  war, 
carried  on  principally  by  English  merchants.  It  was  founded  in 
the  year  1200  by  Bishop  Albert,  and,  until  the  middle  of  the  1 7th 
century,  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  knights.  The  Russian  pos- 
session dates  from  1710.  Owing  to  its  advantageous  situation, 
it  has  a  very  extensive  trade;  being,  of  the  Russian  towns  on 
the  Baltic,  in  this  respect  second  only  to  St.  Petersburg.  The 
exports  consist  of  the  great  staple  article^  of  Russian  produce, 
com,  timber,  flax,  hemp,  linseed,  tallow,  Russia  leather  and  saiU 
cloth.  Riga  wheat  is  inferior  to  that  of  Dantzic.  Two  descrip- 
tions are  shipped — one  the  growth  of  Russia,  the  other  of  Cour- 
land;  the  last  is  the  best,  being  larger  bodied  and  of  a  brighter 
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color  than  the  Russian ;  still,  it  makes  hut  indifferent  flour.  Oats 
are  of  good  quality  and  are  largely  exported.  The  mast  trade 
is  extensive,  and  wainscot  logs  are  much  exported  to  England, 
and  are  very  superior.  The  river  is  wide,  the  port  very  spa- 
cious and  secure,  and  the  merchantmen  come  up  to  the  quays. 
In  summer,  a  bridge  of  pontoons,  loosely  attached  to  piles,  and 
rising  and  falling  with  the  tide,  is  laid  across  the  river;  this 
bridge  is  40  feet  wide  and  2600  feet  long,  and  is  a  pleasant  and 
fashionable  promenade.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  ramparts 
and  bastions  ;  it  has  a  strong  citadel,  and  is  otherwise  well  forti- 
fied, so  that  it  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important  bulwarks 
of  the  Russian  empire.  It  has  about  four  thousand  houses, 
one  thousand  of  which  are  of  stone ;  there  are  fourteen  churches 
and  an  imperial  palace,  arsenal  and  several  other  public  build- 
ings. It  has  suffered  several  times  by  fires  and  inundations ;  to 
the  latter  it  is  much  exposed  by  the  banks  of  the  river  being  very 
low.  Thus,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  1814,  four  hundred 
houses  were  swept  away  with  their  inhabitants,  together  with 
immense  quantities  of  timber  and  eighty  vessels  laden  with 
hemp.  The  numerous  ships  in  the  river,  the  bustle  in  the  streets 
and  the  well  stocked  warehouses  and  shops  are  indications  of 
the  extensive  trade  of  which  Riga  is  the  centre.  The  population, 
including  the  troops  of  the  garrison,  is  about  70,000,  two-thirds 
of  whom  are  Lutherans,  the  remainder  are  members  of  the  Greek 
Church,  Roman  CathoUcs,  etc.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is 
divided  into  the  town  and  the  suburbs,  the  streets  of  the  former 
being  narrow  and  crooked,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  straight, 
broad  and  commodious.  Among  the  public  buildings  we  may 
mention  the  cathedral,  commenced  in  1211  and  rebuilt  in  15+7— 
St.  Peter's  church,  which  has  a  tower  four  hundred  and  forty 
feet  high,  the  most  elevated  in  the  empire — the  castle,  etc.    A 
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superb  column,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of-  victory,  of  co- 
lossal size,  was  erected  by  the  merchants  in  1817,  in  honor  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  Russian  army.  Among  the  cu- 
riosities of  the  public  library,  which  is  a  free  institution,  are  an 
arm-chair  that  once  belonged  to  Charles  XII.  and  some  auto- 
graph letters  of  Luther.  There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  riv- 
er which  has  usually  from  twelve  to  thirteen  feet  of  water,  and 
it  is  usual  for  vessels  of  a  deeper  draught  to  discharge  their  car- 
goes outside  the  bar  at  a  place  called  Bolder-Aa.  The  entrance 
to  the  river  at  Dunamande  is  protected  by  a  fort.  The  custom- 
house is  also  situated  here.  The  city  has  increased  and  prosper- 
ed very  rapidly,  notwithstanding  the  drawback  of  repeated  and 
disastrous  inundations.  Our  last  illustration  exhibits  a  place  of 
unusual  interest — Odessa,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  between  the  rivers  Dneister  and  Bug.  It  is  altogether  a 
modern  town,  the  foundations  having  been  laid  so  recently  as 
1792,  by  order  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  after  the  peace  of  Jas- 
sy.  It  was  intended  to  serve  as  the  entrepot  for  the  commerce  of 
the  Russian  dominions  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  has,  in  a  great 
measure  answered  the  expectations  of  its  founders.  It  was  de- 
clared a  free  port  in  1817,  and  the  inhabitants  exempted  from 
taxation  for  thirty  years  ;  since  which  period  its  increase  has  been 
extremely  rapid.  The  site  is,  on  the  whole,  well  chosen.  There 
is  no  river,  but  it  has  a  fine  bay,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water> 
almost  to  the  very  shore,  for  the  largest  men -of  war.  Among 
the  articles  of  export  from  Odessa,  com,  especially  wheat,  occu- 
pies, as  is  generally  known,  a  very  high  rank  ;  but  tallow  is,  like- 
wise, an  important  article.  The  Sabansky  granary  is  of  im- 
mense extent ;  the  other  granaries  are  also  c:ipacious  and  are  all 
built  of  a  stone  found  there.  Murray  says  of  Odessa,  "  it  is 
surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  dreary  slope  of  so  intractable  a 

soil,  that  trees  and 
shrubs,  with  the 
exception  of  the 
acacia,  rarely  at- 
^  tain  any  size,  and 

'^-  in     many    places, 

-"       __^    _,  ^  will  not  even  live. 

^^^=-  The    narrow    slip 

along  the  seashore 
is  the  only  oasis  of 
vegetation  in  the 
neighborhood  of 
the  cit}-.  Artesian 
borings  have  been 
made  to  the  depth 
of  six  hundred  feet 
for  water,  but  hith- 
erto without  suc- 
cess. Fuel  is  like- 
wise very  dear." 
The  streets  are 
mostly  unpaved, 
and  during  wet 
weather  are  for  the 
most  part  perfect 
quagmires,  while 
the  dust  is  equally 
annoying  in  the 
dry  times.  The 
present  war  has  in- 
flicted a  severe 
blow  on  the  pros- 
perity of  Odessa, 
It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  last  year 
an  Anglo-French 
fleet  uuiitT  Admi- 
ral Dundiis,  bom- 
bardcd  it,  destroy- 
ing a  purt  of  the 
fortifications  and 
sinking  sevonil  of 
the  Russian  ships 
of  war,  as  a  retali- 
ation for  the  atfair 
at  Siuopc. 
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[Written  for  Ballon's  Picterial.] 
AJ|-  ASS^rER  TO  ULY  BALE. 

ST  Ai.i>:tzo> 

I  f(ood  by  her  gnre  when  the  night  Trinds  ■were  sighing, 
And  the  wild  roses  wept  as  they  bent  to  its  breath. 
The  voice  of  the  stresmlet  ww  sadly  repiyfng: 
"  We  weep  for  the  maiden  who  sleeps  here  in  death, 
'Wv  weep  for  the  emJle  that  was  sent  as  a  ray 
To  light  np  our  darkness,  and  then  fade  away; 
We  weep  for  the  Lily  that  bloomed  hot  to  peripb, 
We  weep  for  the  ongel  we  all  loTed  to  cherish. 

"  0  lone  is  her  grave  'ncath  the  low-drooping  willow, 

And  gone  are  the  friends  whom  we  saw  round  her  bed; 
But  morning  and  eve  we  bend  over  her  pillow, 

And  true  in  their  grief  are  the  tears  that  we  shed- 
We  weep  for  the  los3  of  her  beauty  and  lore, 
We  weep  for  the  spirit  that  watches  abore, 
We  weep  foi  the  Lily  that  bloomed  but  to  perish, 
Wo  weep  for  the  angcl  we  all  lored  to  cbetisti. 

'  'Neath  the  gleam  of  the  starlight  we  sing  our  low  numben. 
And  drop  oar  soft  leares  o'er  the  turf  where  she  alaaibere. 
And  oft  by  the  midnight  we  see  the  bright  beam 
Of  the  eyes  of  an  angel  who  bends  o'er  the  stream  ; 
Then  we  weep  for  the  maiden  who  loYed  us  so  well, 
We  weep  for  the  light  form  that'a  gone  from  the  dell, 
We  weep  for  the  Lily  that  blocacd  but  to  perith, 
We  weep  for  the  angel  we  all  loTed  to  cherish. 


[Written  for  Ballon "s  PictoriaL] 

THE  MAID  OF  ESKDALE  MOOR. 

BT  MRS.   CAROLINE   ORNE. 

A  MERRT  company  of  equestrians,  among  whom  were  some  of 
the  first  lords  and  ladies  of  the  land,  entered  a  path  Tvhich  wound 
through  Ettrick  forest,  just  as  the  brilliant  hues  which  sunset  had 
shed  over  the  Tvestern  sky  began  to  yield  to  the  softening  shades 
of  twilight.  Anne  of  Eaebum — more  generally  known  by  the 
appellation  of  "  The  Maid  of  Eskdale  Moor,"  and  who  was  dis- 
tinguished for  her  beauty  where  all  were  beautiful — was  the  first 
to  enter  the  forest-path.  Lord  Thirlestane  was  soon  at  her  side, 
but  was  soon  obliged  to  fall  back  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  way.  He  had  for  some  time  been  an  unsuccessful  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  the  lovely  Anne ;  and,  indignant  at  the  pertinacity 
■with  which  he  kept  near  her,  when  he  well  knew  his  company  was 
not  desired,  she  suddenly  checked  her  spirited  horse,  which  she 
reined  round  so  as  to  face  those  who  followed.  Unfastening  a 
silken  scarf  which  she  wore  round  her  neck,  and  waving  it  so  that 
its  azure  foldj  floated  on  the  air,  disclosing  the  rich  embroidery 
with  which  her  own  hands  had  adorned  it,  she  said : 

"  Whosoever  of  this  gay  and  goodly  company  is  the  first  to 
join  me  in  the  broad  glade  that  lies  in  the  heart  of  this  forest, 
shall  receive  this  as  a  guerdon — be  it  lady,  lord  or  knight,  or  one 
■  of  low  degree." 

As  she  pronounced  these  last  words,  her  glance  involuntarily, 
perchance,  fell  on  Owen  Ludlow,  a  young  man  who  was  distin- 
guished only  for  his  manly  virtues,  his  manly  courage  and  noble 
heart.  Still,  though  without  birth  or  title,  he  had  dared  to  love 
the  beauteous  maid  of  Eskdale  Moor. 

"  First,"  resumed  the  Lady  Anne,  "  let  me  name  one  condi- 
tion. Each  of  you  must  remain  where  you  arc  long  enough,  in 
my  own  estimation,  to  give  me  a  chance  for  a  fair  start,  of  which 
you  shall  thus  be  apprised."  And  raising  to  her  lips  a  tiny  silver 
bugle,  or  bird-call,  which  was  appended  to  a  golden  chain  she 
wore  round  her  neck,  she  blew  three  notes  so  clear  and  musical  as 
to  elicit  a  soft  response  from  the  covert  of  many  a  green  bough. 
One  more  wave  of  the  azure  scarf,  and  then  turning,  she  was  the 
next  minute,  by  an  abrupt  turn  of  the  path,  concealed  from  view. 
They  all  waited  in  breathless  attention  till  one  might  have 
counted  a  hundred,  when  the  silence  was  once  more  broken  by 
three  musical  notes  which,  floating  from  a  distance  on  the  twilight 
air,  sounded  softer  and  more  silvery  than  before.  As  they  simul- 
taneously started  forward,  most  of  the  ladies  said  to  each  other, 
"  Thirlestane  will  be  the  winner."  And  to  those  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  forest,  this  seemed  inevitable ;  for  he  had  the 
,  advantage  of  being  foremost  when  he  started,  and  the  path  was 
too  narrow  to  pass  him.  Some,  however,  who  were  present  knew 
that  after  a  while  the  path  would  be  much  broader,  so  that  three 
and  even  four  horses  could  go  abreast.  Still,  though  they  knew 
this,  as  the  widening  of  the  path  was  gradual,  they  could  not  tell 
the  exact  spot  where  an  attempt  to  pass  Thirlestane  could  first  be 
made  with  safety,  and  he  was  as  ignorant  as  the  rest.  Onlv  one 
present  knew  that  directly  after  passing  a  large  oak  which,  having 
many  years  previous  been  struck  with  lightning,  rose  white  and 
•  ghastly  like  a  giant  skeleton  against  the  green  foliage  of  the  adja- 
cent trees,  the  path  suddenly  expanded  into  a  little  circular  glade 
scarce  forty  feet  in  diameter. 

As  has  been  said,  only  one  was  aware  that  tho  scathed  oak 
designated  the  exact  spot— and  that  one  was  Owen  Ludlow.  As 
they  drew  near  the  place,  he  made  every  necessary  preparation  to 
avail  himself  of  the  advantage  which  would  there  be  presented. 
Not  only  Thirlestane,  but  two  others  preceded  him.  It  was  well 
that  his  landmark  exhibited  such  a  decided  contrast  to  the  sur- 
rounding trees,  for  the  night-shadows  began  to  brood  darkly  over 
the  forest.  Thirlestane  had  somewhat  slacked  his  horse's  speed, 
imagining  that  for  the  present  no  one,  without  resorting  to  unfair 
means,  could  pass  him.  This  gave  Ludlow  the  advantage. 
Partly  owing  to  the  darkness,  and  partly  on  account  of  not  being 
familiar  with  the  spot,  by  the  time  Thiricstano  and  the  others  who 
were  ahead  of  liim  became  aware  that  they  had  emerged  from  the 
narrow  path  they  had  for  the  last  ten  minutes  been  threading  into 


the  small,  circular  glade,  Owen  Ludlow  had  darted  past  them 
with  the  speed  of  an  arrow.  Thirlestane,  uttering  a  rude  and 
angry  exclamation,  buried  his  spurs  in  the  sides  of  his  good  steed, 
and  rushed  after  him.  But  though  the  path  which  opened  from 
the  opposite  side  of  tho  glade  was  smooth,  the  distance  between 
him  and  Ludlow  did  not  grow  less. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  Owen  Ludlow  had  reached  the  glade, 
where  Anne  was  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  party.  As  he  entered 
it,  there  came  ?o  his  ear  a  quick  succession  of  wild,  broken  notes  ; 
yet  Avild  and  broken  as  they  were,  there  was  in  them  a  silvery 
sweetness,  which  made  him  know  that  they  proceeded  from  the 
tiny  bugle  worn  by  Anne.  Thoy  appeared  as  if  rapidly  receding, 
and  were  soon  suddenly  broken  ofl^,  as  if  by  the  rude  interposition 
of  a  second  person.  Thirlestane  and  two  or  three  others  reached 
the  place  where  Ludlow  sat  on  his  horse  awaiting  them. 

"  Anne  of  Eaebum  is  gone,"  said  he ;  "  carried  off,  as  there  is 
reason  to  fear,  by  some  of  the  outlaws  who  have  from  time  to 
time  infested  this  forest."  And  then  he  told  them  of  the  wild 
broken  notes  ho  had  heard,  which  were  suddenly  hushed,  and 
which,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  she  had  sounded  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  be  heard  by  some  of  her  late  companions,  and 
sen-e  to  indicate  the  direction  which  must  be  taken  by  those  dis- 
posed to  rescue  her. 

"Some  two  or  three  rods  farther  on,"  said  Owen  Ludlow, 
"  there  are  three  paths  which  diverge  to  the  right.  One  of  these 
was  undoubtedly  taken  by  whoever  has  carried  oif  the  Lady  Anne. 
The  paths  are  dark,  narrow  ^nd  intricate ;  but  the  full  moon, 
which  is  already  some  distance  above  the  horizon,  will  partially 
dispel  the  darkness.  There's  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  When 
we  reach  the  paths  I  have  mentioned,  let  each  one  choose  for 
himself." 

"  I,  for  one,  give  you  my  thanks  for  condescending  to  give  us 
directions,"  said  Thirlestane,  "but  I  don't  fancy  being  lured  into 
a  nest  of  robbers  till  better  prepared  to  meet  them.  In  my  opin- 
ion, 'twould  savor  more  of  rashness  than  bravery.  Besides,  are 
these  ladies  to  be  left  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  at  this  late  hour, 
without  either  guide  or  protector  ?" 

"I  was  thinking  it  might  fall  to  my  lot  to  be  their  escort,"  said 
an  old,  hardy.looking  knight;  "but  if  yon,  my  Lord  of  Thirles- 
tane, will  undertake  the  task,  I  will  gladly  join  Owen  Ludlow  and 
the  rest  of  'em,  for  the  rescue  of  the  fair  Maid  of  Eskdale  Moor." 
"  You  may  do  as  you  like,"  said  Thirlestane,  sullenly. 
The  old  knight  made  no  reply,  but  when  they  arrived  at  the 
spot  where  the  three  paths  branched  off  to  the  right,  and  ho  saw 
Owen  Ludlow  enter  the  middle  one,  his  love  of  adventure  got  tho 
better  of  every  other  consideration,  and  crying,  "  I'm  with  you, 
Ludlow  of  the  Border,"  dashed  on  after  him. 

Some  of  them  wondered  why  Owen  without  the  least  hesitation 
should  enter  the  middle  path,  and  hesitated  to  follow;  but  a 
glimpse  of  something  hanging  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  which  he 
took  to  be  the  silken  scarf  that  was  to  have  been  the  guerdon  of 
whoever  first  joined  the  owner  in  the  glade,  was  what  had  decided 
him.  He  found  that  he  had  not  been  mistaken.  Snatching  it 
from  the  bough,  he  waved  it  above  his  head ;  and  then,  as  its 
azure  folds  floated  back  on  the  wind,  they  caught  a  shower  of  sil- 
very radiance  from  the  beams  of  the  moon,  which  shone  through 
an  opening  in  the  trees. 

"  'Tis  her  scarf! — 'tis  Anne  of  Eaebnm's  scarf !  Let  us  on  to 
the  rescue !"  w.as  the  cry  that  woke  the  echoes  of  the  old  forest 
as  they  dashed  on  after  their  bold  and  youthful  leader.  When 
they  at  last  emerged  from  the  forest,  they  knew  not  what  course 
to  take. 

"  Lot  us  go  to  the  '  Fairies'  Dell,'  "  said  Sir  Darcie  Kerr,  the 
stout  old  knight  who  so  gladly  transferred  the  right  which  age 
gave  him  to  be  the  lady's  escort  to  Lord  Thirlestane,  "  for  by  my 
halidom,  if  the  inhabitants,  as  some  say,  are  such  wee  things  that 
they  can  sleep  in  the  blue  heather  bell,  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  them  ;  while,  as  is  more  likely,  it  is  infested  with  a  band  of 
robbers,  we  will  give  them  a  taste  of  our  good  Eippon  blades,  and 
show  them  that  our  arrows  have  a  true  aim  and  a  keen  barb." 

"  And  that  the  eagle  feathers  that  plume  them  have  lost  none 
of  their  swiftness  from  being  plucked  from  the  wings  where  thev 
grew,"  said  Owen  Ludlow,  who,  like  Sir  Darcie,  could  think  of 
no  better  course  than  to  proceed  to  "Fairies'  Dell." 

All  were  willing  to  follow.  It  was  about  midnight  when  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  craggj-  heights  which  rose  on  either  side  of 
the  dell.  Here,  screened  by  some  bushes  and  trees,  it  was  decided 
that  all  should  remain  except  Owen,  who  was  to  proceed  to  the 
edge  of  the  deli,  and  cautiously  reconnoitre.  He  found  that 
although  the  moon  was  now  high  in  the  heavens,  it  failed  to 
illumine  its  deeper  recesses.  But  though  dark,  it  was  not  silent. 
The  slow  tread  of  horses'  feet  could  be  distinctly  heard,  and  now 
and  then  the  jingle  of  spurs  and  harness,  but  not  a  word  was 
spoken. 

Owen  began  to  grow  impatient,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  sin- 
gle note,  sharp  and  shrill,  such  as  more  than  once  he  had  heard 
pierce  the  midnight  silence,  and  was,  as  he  well  knew,  the  signal 
often  used  by  the  outlaws  of  the  forest.  It  had  not  yet  died  away, 
when  the  red  light  of  half  a  dozen  torches  was  thrown  over  a 
scene  of  such  surpassing  wildness,  that  superstition  might  well 
imagine  it  to  be  peopled  by  the  elfin  race  that  gave  to  the  doll  its 
name.  But  Owen  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  indulge  in 
dreams  of  superstition,  or  romance,  for,  riding  by  the  side  of  a 
noted  robber  chief,  who  had  long  had  a  price  set  on  his  head,  was 
Anne  of  Raebum.  Four  of  his  band  followed  at  a  little  distance. 
Owen  now  regretted  that  his  companions  had  not  accompanied 
him  ;  for  what  appeared  to  be  a  portion  of  the  solid  rock,  which 
precipitately  rose  on  one  side  of  the  dell,  was  slowly  moved  aside, 
and  disclosed  the  entrance  to  a  cavern.  Once  within  their  strong- 
hold, they  would  at  least  for  the  present,  be  secure.    He,  however. 


had  short  time  for  regret,  for,  hearing  a  slight  noise,  he  looked 
round,  and  saw  Sir  Darcie  and  the  others  who  had  remained  be- 
hind, stealthily  approaching  the  spot.  The  old  knight,  when  he 
heard  the  shrill  sound  of  the  outlaw's  whistle,  which  had  been 
the  signal  for  the  torches  to  be  displayed,  knew  that  they  had  been 
right  in  their  conjecture,  and  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 

They  arrived  at  the  right  moment.  Tho  outlaws  bad  just  dis- 
mounted from  their  steeds,  while  the  Lady  Anne,  refusing  the 
proffered  assistance  of  the  chief,  had  also  alighted  from  her  pal- 
frey. She  was  ordered  to  enter  the  cavern ;  but  ere  she  had  time 
to  obey,  the  captain,  who  had  turned  to  follow  her,  uttered  a 
sharp  cry,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Three  of  the  others  were  either 
slain  or  wounded ;  the  remaining  one  escaped  unharmed. 

It  so  happened  that  the  rest  of  the  band  were  absent  on  some 
other  expedition,  only  a  few  menials  having  been  left  behind, 
who,  without  delay,  provided  for  their  safety  by  securing  the 
entrance  of  the  cave.  The  fair  Maid  of  Eikiale  Moor  was,  there- 
fore, soon  again  in  the  saddle  riding  in  tlie  moonlight  by  tho  side 
of  Owen  Ludlow. 


As  Lord  Thirlestane,  whose  courage  had  somewhat  revived  in 
the  cheering  light  of  a  bright,  balmy  morning,  was  debating  in 
his  own  mind  relative  to  the  expediency  of  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  hundred  armed  men  and  going  in  search  of  the  Lady 
Anne,  he  saw  in  the  distance  a  company  of  horsemen.  As  they 
drew  nearer,  he  saw  that  Sir  Darcie  was  at  their  head,  and  that 
next  rode  a  lady  whom  ho  recognized  as  the  Maid  of  Eskdale 
Moor.  There  was  a  youthful  warrior  at  her  side,  conspicuous  for 
his  graceful  and  noble  bearing.  Lord  Thirlestane  knew  it  was 
Owen  Ludlow,  and,  at  another  time,  he  would  have  chafed  not  a 
little ;  but  now,  the  remembrance  of  the  cowardice  he  had  mani- 
fested, in  suffering  Sir  Darcie  to  take  his  place  in  a  dangerous 
enterprise,  caused  him  to  be  so  crest-fallen,  that  emotions  of  shame 
predominated  over  those  of  anger. 

The  Lady  Anne  was  soon  safe  in  her  own  home.  Her  father, 
who  knew  naught  of  the  danger  she  had  been  in  till  he  heard  it 
from  her  own  lips — ^imagining,  as  she  had  often  done  before,  that 
she  had  concluded  to  spend  the  night  with  a  fair  cousin,  who 
lived  a  mile  distant — would  take  no  denial  from  those  who  had  so 
gallantly  rescued  her,  but  insisted  they  should  all  seat  themselves 
at  the  board  which  was  spread  for  the  morning  meal. 

"On  the  whole,"  said  Sir  Darcie,  "  I  think  we  may  as  well 
accept  your  hospitality,  for  in  good  sooth,  our  long  ride  and  tho 
fresh  air,  if  I  may  judge  by  myself,  has  given  us  keen  appetites." 
"  That  is  well,"  said  the  host,  "for  in  a  keen  appetite  lies  the 
cook's  commendation,  even  more  than  in  the  savoriness  of  the 
viands." 

"A  commendation  in  which  the  hostess  is  always  entitled  to  a 
full  share,"  said  Sir  Darcie,  bowing  with  stately  and  respectful 
politeness  to  Lady  Raebum,  who  at  this  moment  entered  and 
took  her  place  at  the  table. 

Some  of  tho  younger  gentlemen,  particularly  Owen  Ludlow, 
entertained  some  faint  hope  that  Anne  would  be  present.  It  is 
probable  that  Lady  Eaebum  suspected  something  of  the  kind ; 
for  she  remarked  to  them,  that  her  daughter,  now  that  all  cause  ^ 
for  alarm  and  excitement  was  past,  found  herself  so  languid  and 
fatigued,  as  to  be  obliged  to  seek  the  repose  of  her  own  chamber. 
While  their  masters  were  doing  justice  to  the  various  and  deli- 
cious articles  of  food  which  constituted  then,  as  they  continue  to 
do  now,  a  Scottish  breakfast,  the  tired  steeds,  that  had  so  faith- 
fully performed  their  share  of  the  hazardous  undertaking,  were 
entertained  in  a  manner  which  suited  them  quite  as  well. 

Ere  Sir  James  Raebum  and  his  guests  rose  from  the  table,  they 
formed  a  well-concerted  plan  to  surprise  and  capture  the  rest  of 
the  robbers,  as  on  their  r^tum  from  the  expedition  in  which  they 
were  now  engaged,  Ihey  approached  their  stronghold.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  more,  than  that  they  were  successful,  and  that 
Owen  Lndlow  acquitted  himself  so  bravely,  that,  as  a  reward  for 
his  valor,  he  received  the  honors  of  knighthood. 

There  was  another  reward  received  by  Owen,  which  he  valued 
far  more  highly  than  his  gilded  spurs.  It  was  bestowed  by  Sir 
James  Raebum,  and  was  tho  hand  of  "  The  Maid  of  Eskdale 
Moor." 

From  that  time  it  was  no  longer  attended  ivith  danger,  for  even 
ladies,  to  ride  through  the  green  aisles  and  flowerj-  glades  of 
Ettrick  Forest — not  only  when  leaf  and  spray  were  gemmed  with 
moming  dew,  but  when  there  was  no  other  light,  except  what  tho 
moon  shed  in  a  silvery  shower  through  the  foliage,  to  guide  them 
on  their  way. 


ANECDOTE  OF  SWIFT. 

In  one  of  those  lucid  intervals  which  varied  the  course  of 
Swift's  unhappy  lunacy,  his  guardians,  or  physicians,  took  him 
out  to  give  him  an  airing.  When  they  came  to  tbePhenix  Park, 
Swift  remarked  a  new  building  which  he  had  never  seen,  and 
asked  what  it  was  designed  for.  Dr.  Kingsbury  answered,  "  That 
Mr.  Dean,  is  the  magazine  for  arms  and  powder,  for  the  securit-v 
of  the  city."  "  0,"  said  the  dean,  pulling  out  his  pocket-book, 
"  let  me  make  an  item  of  that.  This  is  worth  remarking-.  '  Mv 
tablets  !'  as  Hamlet  says,  '  ra.v  tablets  1  memory,  put  down  that.' "" 
He  then  produced  the  following  lines — the  very  last  he  ever 
wrote ; 

'■  Behold  a  proof  of  Irish  sense! 

Uere  Irisli  wit  is  seen  : 
When  nothing's  left  that's  worth  defence, 

We  build  a  magazine.'' 

Mr.  Dean  then  put  up  his  pocket-book,  laughing  heartily  at 
the  conceit,  and  clenching  it  with,  "'When  the  steed  is  stolen, 
shut  the  stable-door.'  " — Life  oJ'SwiJi. 


The  pleasure  of  society  among  friends  is  cultivated  by  a  simi- 
larity of  taste  in  what  regards  manners,  and  by  some  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  sciences  ;  hence  we  are  strengthened  in  our  senti- 
ments, and  instructed  by  discussion. — La  Bnty&e. 
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[^Vritten  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
CHILDHOOD. 

BV  MARV   H.   LOOT. 

Toices  ofsweet  muiio 

Echo  In  my  car; 
Merry  footsteps  ringing, 

Tell  of  light  hearts  heroj 
Foals  of  happy  laughter 

Float  upon  the  air. 
Tokens  of  bright  childhood 

All  unlearned  in  care! 

Like  the  ninds  and  waters 

Of  the  summer  time, 
When  the  wave  and  zephyr 

Chant  in  flowing  rhyme  j 
So,  ©'en  as  we  listen 

To  thy  gladsome  mirth, 
Seema  thy  sinless  spirit 

All  too  pure  for  earth. 

Like  the  meek  Madonna, 

Erows  so  purely  fuir ; 
But  the  years  will  linger 

With  their  shadows  there ! 
Gentle  words  of  sympathy 

After  hours  forget, 
Thou  n-ilt  learn  in  living 

Worldly  wisdom  yet  1 

Unto  thee,  0  childhood. 

Turn  wo  in  life's  noon,  * 

With  a  s.id  regretting 

That  it  passed  so  50on, 
Nearer  far  to  heaven, 

Than  in  later  years ; 
Is  It  strange  our  greeting 

Mingles  with  our  tears  f 

i     ^mm-    t 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

RALEIGH'S  GUEST. 

BT  ben:  perley  pooee. 

It  was  a  glorious  afternoon  in  the  middle  of  July,  1584,  that 
the  Roanoke  Indians  held  their  seaside  festival  on  the  island  yet 
called  "  Nokokan,"  off  the  eastern  coast  of  North  Carolina.  All 
that  morning  had  canoes  arrived,  coming  from  the  various  inlets 
of  what  are  now  called  Pamlico  and  Albemarle  Sounds,  and  hun- 
dreds of  warriors  were  assembled  around  the  great  council-fire. 
The  young  men  were  playing  a  game  of  ball,  and  the  maidens 
amused  themselves  with  a  conchological  game  resembling  dice, 
now  known  to  the  acute  and  verdant  as  "  props."  Savory  raccoons 
smoked  upon  wooden  spits,  resting  upon  forked  sticks  driven  into 
the  ground  before  large  fires,  over  which  simmered  clay  vessels  of 
okra  soup,  while  in  the  ashes  large  cakes  of  com  bread  were  being 
(mked  to  a  crisp.  Everything  betokened  a  high  festival,  but  ere 
the  culinary  preparations  were  conclnded,  a  novel  spectacle  at  the 
inlet,  of  which  the  island  is  the  southern  boundary,  called  every- 
one to  the  beach.  Two  strange  objects,  like  gigantic  canoes  at- 
tached to  white  clouds,  were  moving  over  the  smooth  water.  Nor 
was  the  wonder  abated  when  Manteo,  a  young  chief  who  had  been 
on  a  fishing  expedition,  returned.  The  wonders  he  reported 
were  filled  with  human  beings,  for  he  had  seen  them,  but  they 
were  white,  and  had  long  beards.  Perhaps  the  great  Manitou 
had  sent  them ! 

The  two  vessels  that  were  the  cause  of  this  wonder  on  the  part 
of  the  savages,  were  those  fitted  out  by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  under 
Amadas  and  Barlow,  to  take  possession  of  some  portion  of  the 
newly  discovered  continent,  in  the  name  of  Enghind.  They 
had  coasted  along  from  Cape  Fear,  and  now,  entering  the  inlet, 
they  cast  anchor.  A  boat  was  manned  from  each  vessel,  to  carry 
tlie  two  captains,  with  their  armed  escorts,  and  as  the  keels  grated 
on  the  beach,  Captain  Armadas  jumped  out,  waving  the  British 
flag,  and  exclaiming : 

"  "We  take  possession  of  this  land,  in  the  name  of  the  queene's 
most  excellent  majestic,  as  rightful  queene  and  sovereign  of  the 
same,  to  be  held  in  fief  by  her  good  knight,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
according  to  her  royal  majestie's  grant  and  letters  patent,  under 
her  highnesse's  great  scale." 

.  This  was  the  real  christening  of  the  American  republic — the 
planting  of  those  Anglo-Norman  colonies  which  have  carried  from, 
thence  to  the  golden  shores  of  the  Pacific,  the  language  and  the 
independence  of  their  forefathers.  The  seed  planted  cm  the  island 
of  "Nokokan,"  as  a  historian  observes,  has  developed  a  new 
genius  of  men.  The  great  principles  of  human  government  have 
been  simplified;  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  their  right  to  self- 
government,  immovably  established;  a  free,  happy  and  powerful 
republic,  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  which  the  rights  of 
individuals  are  as  inviolably  sustained  as  is  the  glory  of  the  na- 
tional faith,  now  covers  the  fairest  portions  of  the  New  World; 
and,  what  is  the  proudest  result  of  all,  this  new-bom  nation,  in 
the  purity  of  its  government,  and  in  the  happiness  of  its  people, 
is  now  sending  back,  across  the  sea,  to  regenerate  and  to  reform 
the  Old  World,  the  sublime  lessons  of  our  own  experience.  Hap- 
py, proud  America !  She  has  given  to  the  world  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  a  free  government.  She  has  extended  the  provinces  of 
liberty,  civilization,  and  of  law.  The  lightning  of  the  heavens 
could  not  resist  her  philosophy,  nor  the  temptation  of  a  throne 
seduce  her  patriotism. 

The  affrightened  Indians  kept  themselves  concealed  from  the 
view  of  the  new-comers,  upon  whom  they  looked  with  supersti- 
tious awe,  while  the  English,  fearinff  armed  assailants,  remained 
on  board,  or  kept  within  sight  of  their  ships.  The  goodly  land 
before   them,   covered  mth    luxurious  vines,  seemed    to  have 


bloomed  among  its  existence,  unenjoyed  by  man  ;  but  on  the  third 
day  they  discovered  that  it  was  inhabited. 

Manteo,  who  had  first  discovered  the  strange  visitors,  advised 
his  fellow  warriors  not  to  flee  from  them, 

"If  they  ara  sent  by  the  Great  Spirit  on  an  errand  of  mercy," 
said  he,  "  we  should  not  avoid  them  :  if  sent  as  ministers  of  wrath, 
why  seek  to  escape  our  doom  ?  But  if  they  are  men,  let  ns  go 
to  them  witli  the  calumet  of  peace.  The  Roanokes  have  never 
harmed  any  other  tribe— why  should  we  fear?" 

These  remarks  were  received  with  grunts  of  approbation,  which 
became  louder  as  the  grand  sachem  appointed  Manteo  their  am- 
bassador. There  was  only  one  of  the  tribe  who  was  not  delighted, 
and  this  was  Netawis,  a  daughter  of  the  headman  of  what  is  now 
Albemarle.  Already  had  Manteo  brought  rich  gifts  to  her  father, 
in  order  to  conciliate  his  approval  of  the  alliance ;  and  if  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Roanokes  forbade  any  expression  of  pref'^rence  on 
her  part,  she  had  nevertheless  become  deeply  enamored  with  her 
tawny  wooer.  Nor  had  he  ever  looked  nobler  or  braver  than 
when  he  started  on  his  mission,  painted  in  bright  war  colors,  and 
wearing  the  plumes  of  the  gay  scarlet  flamingo  in  his  raven 
locks. 

No  sooner  did  the  English  see  Manteo  approach  in  his  canoe, 
than  Captain  Armadas  ordered  a  boat  to  be  manned,  in  which  he 
went  to  meet  him.  There  was  an  interchange  of  pantomime, 
during  which  Manteo  signified  his  willingness  to  visit  one  of  the 
vessels,  and  was  accordingly  taken  on  board.  Examining  every- 
thing in  the  ship  with  great  curiosity,  and  accepting  several  pres- 
ents after  he  had  eaten  dinner  with  his  hosts,  ho  returned  to  the 
island.  There  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  an  admiring  circle, 
who  listened  for  hours  to  his  wonderful  narrations  about  the  pale- 
faces, and  when  he  handed  a  string  of  gay  glass  beads  to  the 
father  of  Netawis,  he  was  looked  upon  with  that  reverence  with 
which  the  Romans  gazed  upon  the  young  knight  who  made  the 
famed  leap  for  their  welfare.  The  next  day,  a  dozen  canoes  were 
alongside  each  vessel,  and  before  night  "  trade  "  had  commenced. 
The  English  now  landed,  and  whilst  some  opened  a  station  for 
the  barter  of  knives  and  toys,  for  furs,  pearls  and  dye-woods 
others  explored  the  surrounding  inlets  in  small  boats.  They  saw, 
with  curious  gaze,  plantations  of  Indian  com,  of  potatoes  and  of 
tobacco,  all  of  which  they  tested  with  approval.  Nor  could  they 
but  admire  the  wigwams,  neatly  constructed  of  red  cedar  and 
bark,  fortified  by  palisades  without,  and  comfortably  fitted  up  with 
fur  couches.  The  sachems,  on  state  occasions,  wore  short  black 
fur  cloaks,  and  had  their  heads  shaven,  with  the  exception  of  an 
erect  crest  of  hair  along  the  top  of  the  skull,  like  what  is  called  a 
"hogged  "  mane.  The  wife  of  one  of  them  was  also  clad  in  a 
black  fur  cloak,  with  a  branch  of  white  coral  on  her  forehead,  and 
long  strings  of  pearls  hanging  from  her  ears,  or  entwined  with  her 
long,  flowing  raven  tresses. 

On  one  occasion,  this  savage  belle  had  prepared  for  her 
guestes,  in  the  words  of  Captain  Barlowe,  "  a  solemn  banquet," 
wherewithal  to  refresh  them ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  dried  them- 
selves and  re-assumed  their  outer  garments,  they  were  ushered 
into  an  inner  room  to  enjoy  the  feast.  The  tables  were  set  all 
around  against  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  on  them  were  placed 
"  some  wheatc  like  furmentie ;  venison,  sodden  and  roasted ;  fish, 
sodden,  boiled  and  roasted  ;  mellons,  rawc  and  sodden ;  roots  of 
divers  kinds,  and  divers  fruites."  Their  driuk  was  wine,  made  of 
the  grapes  of  the  island,  and  ginger-cinnamon  and  sassafras- 
water.  Captain  Barlowe  exclaims  :  "  We  were  entertained  with 
all  love  and  kindness,  and  with  as  much  bountie,  after  their  man- 
ner, as  they  could  possibly  devise.  We  found  the  people  most 
gentle,  loving  and  faithful,  and  such  as  live  after  the  manner  of 
the  golden  age." 

But  this  could  not  always  last,  and  soon  the  vessels  sailed  for 
lyondon,  richly  laden  with  furs  and  other  valuable  productions. 
Nor  did  they  content  themselves  with  these,  for  they  persuaded 
Manteo  to  accompany  them,  that  the  queen  might  see  one  of  her 
new  subjects.  He,  unsuspecting  and  frank,  willingly  consented 
to  go,  although  his  heart  beat  high  wheu  he  took  leave  of  Netawis. 
Often,  too,  did  he  think  of  his  love,  as  the  small  vessel  on  which 
he  embarked  staggered  across  the  Atlantic,  under  small  sails 
closely  furled.  Instead  of  cleaving  the  waves,  the  rude  craft 
plunged  her  bows  into  them  like  a  spaniel,  but  unlike  that  animal, 
never  stopped  to  shake  off  the  water,  which  kept  her  decks  flood- 
ed even  in  a  moderate  breeze.  Right  glad  was  he  when  the 
chalky  cliffs  of  Old  England  came  in  sight. 


The  palace  at  Windsor  is  justly  pronounced  peerless  among 
palaces.  Its  gothic  faue,  its  broad  terraces,  its  silver  belting 
river,  its  sylvan  groves,  and  its  massive  circumference  of  towers, 
rendsr  it  a  fit  home  for  England's  majesty.  Nor  has  it  ever  wit- 
nessed a  more  gallant  court  than  that  which  attended  the  proud 
Elizabeth,  that  last  and  most  vindictive  of  the  Tudor  race.  One 
morning,  about  a  year  after  the  commencement  of  our  stoiy,  there 
was  an  unusual  stir  in  the  courts,  and  at  an  early  hour,  the  yeo- 
men of  the  guard,  in  their  gorgeous  liveries,  were  grouped  around 
the  lower  gate.  Soon  a  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  approaching,  and 
a  carriage  passed  the  drawbridge,  in  which  were  two  men — one 
was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  other  Manteo,  lord  of  Roanoke. 
Behind  them  came  other  carriages,  in  which  were  the  principal 
officers  of  the  expedition  just  returned.  Raleigh  was  then  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  looked,  in  his  magnificent  attire,  like  a  sover- 
eign. His  form  was  erect,  his  eye  clear,  his  complexion  fair,  and 
his  small  white  hand,  studded  with  gems,  peeped  out  from  the 
lace  ruffles  of  his  velvet  doublet.  Brave  in  war,  accomplished  in 
literature,  sagacious  in  council,  he  well  merited  the  salute  with 
which  the  culverins  of  the  curfew-tower  welcomed  him,  while 
the  yeomen  lowered  their  halberds  as  he  passed  the  warden's  lodge. 

The  queen  was  waiting  her  minister's  coming  in  the  great  hall 


of  St.  George,  at  one  extremity  of  which  her  throne  was  placed 
upon  a  platform.  Age  had  robbed  her  of  what  little  beauty  she 
had  once  possessed,  but  no  art  had  been  neglected  to  heighten  her 
charms.  She  wore  a  dress  of  white  brocade  satin,  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  a  girdle  of  precious  stones  encircled  her  waist.  A 
small  crown  surmounted  her  bright  red  hair,  and  in  her  cars  were 
costly  diamond  pendants.  On  either  side  of  her  were  her  maid- 
ens, all  standing,  and  employed  in  embroidery  or  fancy  needle- 
work. At  the  other  extremity  of  the  hall  were  the  high  officers 
of  state,  richly  attired,  and  bearing  the  symbols  of  their  stations. 

"  The  lord  proprietor  of  Virginia  arid  the  lord  of  Roanoke 
crave  an  audience,"  said  the  usher  of  the  gold  rod,  bending  his 
knee  before  the  throne. 

"  Admit  the  masquers,"  said  the  queen.  "  And  you,  my 
maidens,  can  sit  upon  your  benches,  after  the  sport  commences." 
All  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  door,  but  instead  of  a  troup  of 
masquers,  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh  entered,  with  a  slow  and  stately 
step,  leading  Manteo  by  the  hand.  A  sailor  who  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  master  the  Indian  dialect  during  the  voyage,  fol- 
lowed at  a  respectful  distance. 

Advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  Raleigh  knelt,  his  com- 
panion following  his  example,  and  said,  in  a  musical  voice  : 

"  Permit  me  to  present  to  your  majesty  one  on  whom,  by  virtue 
of  my  charter,  I  have  ennobled  as  England's  ally — Lord  of 
Roanoke." 

"  By  my  sceptre,"  exclaimed  the  queen,  evidently  pleased  with 
the  conceit,  "  I  confinn  the  act.  Rise  my  Lord  of  Roanoke,  and 
you,  my  trusty  Raleigh.  But  where  is  the  proprietor  of  Virginia, 
who  was  just  announced  ?     That,  to  me,  is  an  unknown  land." 

"  It  was,  may  it  please  your  majesty,"  replied  Raleigh  ;  "  but 
the  vessels  of  your  humble  servant  having  'discovered  its  excel- 
lencies, I  have  presumed  to  name  it  in  honor  of  that  virgin  mon- 
arch, whose  smile  is  the  sunlight  of  her  subjects." 

"  A  quaint  conceit,  my  lord  proprietor — and  so  this  is  a  Vir- 
ginian.    He  is  a  goodly  looking  heathen,  albeit  of  a  copper  hue." 
"  Which  is  more  apparent  when  contrasted  with  the  snowy  neck 
of  his  queen.     But  will  your  majesty  examine  the  productions 
of  Virginia  1" 

Assent  was  graciously  accorded,  and  the  presents  were  brought 
forward  for  the  curious  examination  of  the  queen  and  her  atten- 
dants. Fragrant  tobacco,  golden  cars  of  maize,  the  basket  of  po- 
tatoes, and  a  variety  of  articles  of  Indian  apparel,  curiously 
wrought  with  porcupine  quills,  were  in  turn  handled.  At  times 
the  queen  propounded  questions  to  Manteo,  and  his  answers,  as 
interpreted,  were  much  to  the  point,  but  at  last,  while  Raleigh 
was  conversing  apart  with  the  lord  chancellor,  an  unlucky  question 
was  put. 

"Ask  him,"  said  the  queen,  with  a  conceited  smile,  "who  is 
the  most  beautiful  lady  in  this  hall." 

The  honest  sailor  translated  the  question,  and  Manteo's  reply  : 
"  He  says  that  he  knows  not  which-  to  prefer,  of  the  two  ladies 
in  blue  at  your  right." 

"  God's  mercy  !"  exclaimed  the  vixen  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  with  suppressed  rage ;  "  are  these  immodest  wantons, 
with  their  shameless  glances,  to  make  ■  a  parade  of-  their  entice- 
ments before  our  court  1" 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty,"  interrupted  Raleigh,  who  had 
heard  the  unlucky  remark,  while  the -innocent  maidens  of  honor 
shrunk  away  to  conceal  their  shame. 

"  No  apologies,  my  lord !  Elizabeth  asks  ho  one  to  apologize  ; 
bat  you  may  take  away  this  filthy  savage.  Faugh !  his  presence 
is  insupportable." 

To  hear  was  to  obey,  and  Raleigh  left  the  hall,  accompanied  by 
Manteo,  who  was  somewhat  astonished  at  not  having  received  a 
present,  as  he  had  been  told  he  would.  Ere  Raleigh  could  cau- 
tion the  interpreter,  however,  the  savage  learned  wherein  he  had 
offended,  and  for  ortce  a  grim  smile  stole  over  his  features. 

"He  wishes  me  to  tell  you,"  said  the  interpreter,  "  that  ho 
thought  the  mighty  squaw  told  the  truth,  and  that  she  had  intend- 
ed to  offer  him  the  choice  of  her  attendants.  But  Manteo  cannot 
lie.  He  cannot  look  upon  the  leafless  tree,  and  say  it  is  a  vigor-, 
ous  sapling — the  fruit  of  the  wild  apple  is  not  a  beautiful  blossom. 
"  Say  to  him,"  replied  Raleigh,  "  that  the  truth  cannot  always 
be  spoken  among  us  who  are  civilized.  But  he  need  not  be  dis- 
comforted.    He  shall  yet  be  confirmed  '  Lord  of  Roanoke.'  " 

Another  year  had  passed,  and  again  the  Roanokes  had  assem- 
bled for  their  sea  shore  feast.  But  there  was  one  sad  heart  among 
them.  Netawis — the  beautiful  Netawis,  was  to  be  given  as  a  wife 
to  Mamoyeh,  the  chief  of  the  Secotans.  Her  father,  propitiated 
by  gifts  of  an  iron  hatchet  and  a  pack  of  furs,  had  forgotten  his 
compact  with  Manteo. 

The  hour  appointed  for  the  nuptials  had  arrived,  and  the 
friends  of  the  bride  prepared  to  escort  her  to  the  wigwam  which 
was  to  be  her  home.  All  at  once  a  large  canoe  was  seen  ap- 
proaching the  inlet,  and  with  a  bound,  a  richly  attired  man  landed 
on  the  shore.  He  wore  a  fanciful  European  costume,  but  his  face 
was  not  pale,  he  had  no  beard,  and  as  ho  approached  the  council- 
fire  he  gave  the  well  known  cry  of  the  Roanokes.  It  was  Manteo  ! 
Netawis  heard  the  cry  in  her  wigwam,  followed  by  the  shout  of 
welcome.  A  cold  dew  burst  from  her  forehead  at  the  sound  of 
the  well  known  voice,  and  she  sank  back  upon  her  couch,  motion- 
less and  gasping  for  breath.  Soon  a  loved  form  darkened  the 
doorway,  and  Manteo  entered,  exclaiming: 

"  I  have  come  for  my  bride.  Let  her  return  with  mo  to  the 
wigwam  where  I  left  my  mother,  and  enjoy  the  gifts  I  have 
brought  her." 

Nearly  two  centuries  passed  away,  and  the  State  in  which  the 
scene  of  our  story  has  been  laid,  paid  homage  to  th«  first 
European  friend  of  America,  by  calling  its  capital  "  the  city  of 
Raleigh." 
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JONATILVN  ]>lAtW)N  WARREN,  M.  D. 

Professional  tiilent  is  hcrerlitarr  in  certain 
families,  thongh  the  transmission  orintellcctnal 
gifts  is  rather,  we  think,  an  exception  than  the 
rnle.  The  Warren  family  is  oue  of  these  ex- 
ceptions, and  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch 
appears  to  hare  inherited  the  ahility  of  his  fath- 
er and  his  grand-ancle.  Jonathan  Mason  War- 
ren is  fhe  third  son  and  fonrth  child  of  Dr. 
John  C.  Warren,  by  his  first  wife,  Susan  Powell 
MasoTi,  and  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1811.  He  received  his  preparatory  education 
in  Boston,  and  was  admitted  to  an  advanced 
standing  in  Harvard  College  in  1827.  He  did 
not  long  remain  a  pnpil  of  the  university,  hovv- 
ever,  for  ill  health  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
his  studies  and  seek  relief  in  a  change  of"  cli- 
mate. He  was  absent  for  some  lime,  and  re- 
turning with  completely  renovated  powers,  com- 
menced with  ardor  the  study  of  medicine  under 
the  instruction  of  his  father.  After  receiving 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Cambridge, 
he  went  to  Europe  to  perfect  himself  in  surgery. 
Much  of  his  time  was  passed  in  Paris,  in  at- 
tending the  lectures  and  hospitals ;  he  also  vis- 
ited other  cities  of  Europe,  and  studied  with 
the  best  anatomists,  lecturers  and  operators. 
On  his  return  from  Europe,  he  performed  sev- 
eral operations,  which  gained  him  much  credit, 
and  brought  him  favorably  Ijefore  the  public. 
For  years.  Dr.  Warren  has  enjoyed  a  very  ex- 
tensive practice  ;  and  this,  we  think,  he  owes  to 
his  own  skill,  and  not  to  the  circumstance  of 
hia  being  the  son  of  one  of  our  most  celebrated 
Burgeons.  In  this  countrj',  there  is  little  faith 
in  hercditarj'  talent.  To  be  the  son  of  a  great 
man,  instead  of  being  an  assistance  with  us,  is  to 

? revoke  a  rigid  scrutiny  and  constant  criticism, 
'his  the  subje'ct  of  our  sketch  has  sustained 
triumphantly,  and  has  fairly  earned  the  reputa- 
tion he  enjoys,  and  the  prosperity  that  results 
from  it.  Among  the  difiGcult  operations  he  per- 
formed on  his  return  from  Europe,  was  the 
rhinoplastic  operation,  by  means  of  which  he 
skilfully  restored  to  one  of  hi?  patients  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  face,  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived.  '  An  operation  like  this  is  sure 
to  tell.  The  surgeon's  skill  is  as  "plain  as  the 
nose  on  a  man's  face,"  or,  on  the  man's  face, 
perhaps  we  ought  to  say.  In  the  course  of  hia 
practice,  he  has  performed  many  other  tasks  of 
equal  or  greater  ditBculty,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  enumerate,  and  he  is  generally  reputed 
a  skilful  operator.  Surgical  science,  like  all 
other  sciences,  is  progressive;  and  it  requires 
great  industry  on  the  part  of  a  surgeon  to  keep  pace  with  its 
advance,  especially  when  burthened  with  an  extensive  practice. 
Dr.  Warren,  however,  finds  time  for  this,  and  is  well  read  up  in 
all  the  current  literature  of  his  profession.  It  is  fortunate,  in  the 
declining  years  of  hii  father,  who  now  only  officiates  in  consulta- 
tions and  exceptional  cases,  that  his  name  is  borne  by  one  who  so 
well  sustains  the  family  reputation  for  skill  and  professional  zeal. 


MRS.  RUSH'S  MANSION,  PHILADELPPnA. 


The  new  and  splendid  mansion  house  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch,  drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  stands  in  Chest- 
nut Street,  between  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Streets,  Philadel- 
phia, and  is  owned  and  tenanted  by  Mrs.  Rush,  a  lady  who  occu- 
pies a  distinguished  position  in  the  beau  monde  of  the  city  of 
brotherly  love,  and  whose  wealth,  taste  and  liberality  have  of  late 
years  given  extensive  publicity  to  her  name.  Her  generous  hos- 
pitality, and  her  liberal  patronage  of  American  arts,  justify  the 
interest  felt  in  her  surroundings,  and  warrant  us  in  making  her 
residence  the  subject  of  illustration  and  comment.  The  immense 
edifice  we  have  sketched  is  of  brick,  and  a  double  flight  of  marble 
steps  condncts  the  visitor  to  the  principal  entrance.  The  exterior 
style  of  architecture  is  designedly  old  fashioned  and  quaint.  The 
location  is  at  the  west  end  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  a  neighborhood 
where  elaborated  and  fanciful  buildings  of  freestone  and  granite 
prevail ;  but  it  was  Mrs.  Rush's 
taste  to  go  back  to  the  olden 

time,  and   hence  !tho  peak,  or  _^         

gable  end,  fronting  on  the  street. 
We  by  no  means  disapprove  of 
the  reproduction  of  the  old  style 
of  domestic  architecture  in  our 
city  residences.  Independently 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
houses  of  one,  two  or  three  cen- 
turies back  were  intrinsically 
picturesque,  the  continuance  of 
them  invests  them  with  the 
charm  of  association.  As  wc 
look  upon  these  quaint  and 
solid  structures,  we  are  remind- 
ed of  the  hospitality,  the  gal- 
lantrj',  the  courtesy  of  those 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  old 
school,  of  whose  manners  we 
have  so  few  specimens  extant. 
The  interior  of  Mrs.  Rush's 
house  is  divided  into  drawing- 
rooms,  parlors,  cabinets  and 
suites  of  apartments,  furnished 
at  a  cost  that  reminds  us  of 
ducal  expenditure  and  luxury. 
Mrs.  Rush  took  possession  of 
her  residence  in  the  spring  of 
1852,  and  made  the  circum- 
stance memorable  bv  a  fete 
given  on  that  occasion,  the 
splendors  of  which  formed  the 
subject  of  comment  and  conver- 
sation far  and  near.  With  an 
income  of  more  than  SI  00,000 
a  year,  she  dispenses  a  liberal 
hospitality,  and  lives  in  a  stylo 
of  splendor  exceeding,  we  be- 
lieve, that  of  any  other  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  Her  par- 
ties are  numerous,  and  always 
characterized  by  liberality  and 
good  taste.  Her  apartments 
accommodate  eight  hundred- 
guests,  and  no  pains  are  spared 
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to  contribute  to  their  entertainment.  Music  by  the  host  artists; 
and  a  rechtrche  banquet,  of  course,  figure  among  the  a/jrewens  ; 
while  upon  the  scene  of  social  gayety  six  thousand  wax  lights 
shed  a  splendor  that  emulates  the  light  of  day.  As  soon  as 
dancing  commences,  the  large  conservatory  is  thrown  open,  add- 
ing a  vista  of  choice  native  and  exotic  plants  in  full  bloom,  and 
colored  lamps  increasing  the  effect,  form  a  coup  d'cri'/,  according 
to  a  writer  in  the  Home  Journal,  unequalled  in  display  by  -iny- 
thing  of  the  kind  he  ever  saw  in  the  aristocratic  palaces  of  Eng- 
land. An  especial  feature  in  the  establishment  of  Mrs.  Rush  is 
her  Saturday  morning  levees.  On  these  occasions,  her  house  is 
open  to  the  yisits  of  her  friends  ;  and  those  who  have  the  "open 
sesame,"  speak  of  these  matinees  as  extremely  deliijhtful.  The 
hostess  has  a  happy  facility  of  making  her  visitors  feel  at  ease; 
light  refreshments  are  offered,  the  topics  of  the  day  are  discussed 
pleasantly  and  cursorily,  choice  music  regales  the  ear,  and  every 
visitor  feels  that  an  hour  of  the  morning  passed  in  her  saloons  is 
something  to  be  looked  I)ack  upon  with  plea&ure.  In  spite  of  the 
external  appearance  of  the  mansion,  it  must  he  confessed  that  the 
style  of  the  housekeeping  resembles  the  old  school  hi  nothing  but 
hospitality  and  courtesy.  The  ladies  of  the  "republican  court" 
would  have  been  astounded  and  aghast  at  the  splendor  and  lavish 
expenditure  which  illustrate  the  modern  school  of  living.  Luxury 
has  kept  pace  with  social  movements  m  other  directions,  and  our 
fashionables  are  hard  upon  the  present  style  of  those  of  England. 
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FARMERS'  AND  MECHANICS'  BANK. 

This  fine  building,  accurately  delineated  in 
the  engraving  on  the  next  page,  designed  and 
cut  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  is  located  in 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  opposite  the 
Custom  House.  The  architect  of  this  splendid 
structure  was  'Mr.  John  M.  Gries,  and  he  has 
certainly  produced  a  design  which  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  him.  The  front  is  of  white 
marble,  from  the  town  of  I*e  in  this  State,  and 
is  the  first  of  that  material  used  in  Philadelphia. 
The  architecture  is  Italian,  and  the  front  is 
very  massive,  but  is  relieved  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  clumsiness  by  elegant  and  florid  carv- 
ings and  embeltishments.  The  marble  work 
of  the  front  was  executed  by  Mr.  William 
Struthcrs,  who  has  carried  out  with  great  fidel- 
ity and  skill  the  idea  of  ihe  designer.  The 
front  is  three  stories  high,  and  it  has  five  open- 
ings in  each  story ;  those  of  the  first  and  second 
stories  arc  semicircular,  while  those  of  the 
third  story  are  segmental,  making  a  pleasing 
variety,-  The  windows  and  doors  are  very 
deeply  revealed.  The  facade  is  surmounted 
with  a  very  handsome  bracketted  cornice  and 
an  ornamental  blocking  course.  The  front  is 
fifry-five  feet  two  Inches  above  the  basement, 
and  sixty-three  feet  three  inches  high  to  the 
lilocking  ;  the  blocking  is  eight  feet  high.  The 
first  story  is  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  passage, 
ten  feet  wide,  leading  into  the  banking  room, 
and  entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  front 
building.  There  are  offices  upon  each  side  of 
this  corridor,  and  a  stairway  leading  to  the 
upper  stories.  The  building  is  entered  by  three 
flights  of  steps  intersected  with  balustrades. 
The  pilasters  and  columns,  in  relievo,  are  of 
Corinthian  elcfiance,  while  the  cornices,  scrolls, 
mouldings  and  entablatures  arc  exquisitely 
carved ;  the  high  and  massive  doors  in  the  cen- 
tre are  surmounted  by  superb  architectural  or- 
naments— the  cornice  of  the  first  story  is  em- 
bellished with-  lions'  heads,  the  second  with 
rams'  heads,  and  the  third  with  elegant  scroll- 
work. Strength  and  beauty  are  happily  com- 
bined. The  main  entrance  doors  are  of  heavy 
iron,  and  weigh  four  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds.  The  front  on  Chestnut  Street,  and 
immediately  facing  the  United  States  Custom 
House,  is  fifty-five  feet  two  inches  in  breadth. 
The  preceding  description  refers  to  the  front 
building,  the  banking  house  proper  being  a 
large  brick  building  in  the  rear,  approached  by 
the  passage  way  from  the  front  building  hereto- 
fore referred  to.  The  great  banking  hall  is  a 
noble  room,  sixty-six  feet  long  by  about  forty-three  feet  wide,  with 
lofty  and  magniticcnt  ceilings,  from  which  spring  three  large  lan- 
tern skylio-hts,  rising  to  a  height  of  fifty  five  feet  from  the  floor. 
The  counters  are  of  massive  iron,  with  richly  designed,  embossed 
and  bronzed  iron  railings,  not  only  in  front,  but  in  the  divisions 
between  departments.  These  counters  are  so  constructed  that  not 
a  joint,  or  a  screw,  or  a  rivet  can  be  discovered.  This  iron  work, 
as  well  as  the  massive  door  in  the  front  building,  is  from  the  man- 
ufactory of  Mr.  Robert  Wood,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  John  Ham- 
mitt,  who  has  attained  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  manufacturer 
of  desks  and  counting-house  furniture,  had  the  work  in  that  de- 
partment of  the  building  entrusted  to  him,  and  the  result  of  his 
skilful  labor  is  most  satisfactory.  All  tlie  desks,  pigeon-hole  cases, 
drawers,  book-racks  and  inside  couniers  were  manufactured 
specially  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Hamniitt.  The  material  is  oak, 
the  surface  of  which  is  higlily  polished.  In  point  of  style,  this 
fumiture  is  neat,  tasteful  and  durable.  Some  idea  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  business  of  the  bank  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  no  less  than  two  hundred  seventy-fire  feet  of  walnut  desks 
and  counters  have  been  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  clerks. 
Each  desk  is  so  constructed  thai  it  can  easily  be  altered  to  suit 
the  height  of  the  clerk  who  may  occupy  it.  The  foreign  note 
desk  is  "a  head  and  shoulders  "higher  than  its  neighbors,  in  or- 
der 10  suit  the  altitude  of  a  lengthy  gentleman  for  whose  use  it  is 
designed.  But  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  further 
ininute  details  of  the  interior, 
which  should  be  seen  to  be  ap- 
preciated, and  which  are  mon- 
uments of  the  artistic  and  me- 
chanical skill  of  Philadelphia. 
The  private  apartments  of  the 
president  and  cashier  are  in  the 
rear  end  of  the  banking  room. 
The  vaults  are  on  the  first  floor, 
and  are  tire  and  burglar  proof. 
The  building  is  an  ornament  to 
the  city,  a  proof  of  the  flour- 
ishing condition  and  liberality 
of  the  hank,  and  a  monument  of 
the  skill  of  the  aitizans  of  the 
city  of  Brotherly  Love.  Ar- 
chitecture in  this  country  is  yet 
in  Its  infancy,  although  of  late 
years  some  noble  efforts  have 
been  made  to  redeem  our  coun- 
trymen from  the  charge  of  a 
lack  of  ability  to  excel  in  this 
difficult  art.  There  has  been, 
in  many  of  our  buildings,  a 
want  of  adaptcdness  ;  structures 
intrinsically  beautiful  have  ap- 
peared absurd,  because  entirely 
unsuited  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  designed. 
Then,  in  attempting  a.  com- 
posite style,  we  have  frequently 
blundered  into  incongruity,  A 
model  of  the  Parthenon,  with 
iron  balconies,  Venetian  blinds 
and  a  cupola  on  top,  is  certainly 
not  a  pleasing  object  of  con- 
templation. Convenience 
should  first  he  consulted  in 
building,  architectural  elegance 
afterwards.  So  also  in  the 
Gothic,  a  style  eminently  sus- 
ceptible of  wonderful  grandeur 
and  splendor,  the  want  of  con- 
gruity  in  adaptation  to  the  ob- 
ject designed  has  made  it  ridic- 
ulous rather  than  pleasing. 
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liEMON    HILL,  PHILA. 

Our  engT^ving:  of  Lemon 
Hill,  executed  expressly  for  the 
Pictorial  from  an  original  draw- 
ing, accurately  delineates  the 
scene  presented  to  the  view  of 
the  spectator  who  stands  with- 
in the  temple  that  overlooks  the 
dam  at  Fairmount,  and  com- 
mands a  view  up  the  Schuyl- 
kill. Lemon  Hill  is  a  promi- 
nent feature  from  that  point, 
and  on  a  hright  summer's  day, 
with  its  white  and  plistoninj; 
walls  conirasting  with  the  daik 
green  shrulihery,  and  the  green 
lawa  stretching  to  the  wafer's 
edge,  a  picture  of  repose  is  pre- 
sented that  recalls  to  mind  the 
time  when  this  spot  was  the 
dwelling  of  domestic  ease  and 
elegance.  Lemon  Hill  was  then 
the  country  scat  of  Henry  Pratt, 
Esq.  He  died  about  twenty 
years  since,  and  the  property 
appearing  an  eligible  site  for  a 
public  garden,  his  heirs  were  in- 
duced to  part  with  it.  Lemon 
Hill  is  now  a  lager-bier  garden, 
a  favorite  resort  of  the  German 
population  of  Philadelphia, 
whtre,  on  Sundays  and  holi 
days,  they  assemble  in  large 
numbers  to  consume  quantities 
of  lager  bier,  cheese  and  other 
refreshments,  an  d  to  amuse 
themselves  with  dancing,  gym- 
nastics, and  the  same  exercises 
andspoits  that  characterize  sim- 
ilar gatherings  in  the  fatherlani. 
Here,  ance  a  year,  is  held  the 
"  Turner"  festival,  when  thou- 
sands of  young  Germans,  Kos- 
suth hatted  and  uniformly  dress- 
ed, march  out  of  the  ciiy  with 
bands  of  mu-^ic.  Rank  after 
rank,  company  after  company, 
they  climb  the  ascent  of  Lemon 
Hill,  and  there,  with  speeches, 
music,  plays,  exercises  and 
sports  of  various  kinds,  partic- 
ipated in  by  their  wives  and 
sweethearts,  they  make  good 
use  of  the  dancing  platform  and 
refreshment  stands,  and  return 
at  night  in  the  order  in  which 
they  .marched  from  the  citv, 
rarely,  if  ever,  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  decorum.  Now  that 
the  Sunday  liquor  law  prohibits 
the  sale  of  Inger  bier  on  the 
Sabbath,  Lemon  Hiil  will  not 
present  so  animated  a  scene  on 
that  day,  but  on  any  other  day 

of  the  week,  the  stranger  in  Philadelphia  who  rides  out  to  Fair- 
mount,  will  not  regret  a  walk  thence  to  Lemon  Hill,  for  he  will 
there  always  meet  a  number  of  Germans  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  and  will  see  more  or  less  of  the  peculiar  customs  and 
manners  of  their  out  door  life.  The  Germans  are  very  famous 
for  keeping  up  their  national  customs,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
At  home  they  labor  under  the  siirveiflance  of  a  rigid  police,  the 
agents  of  despotism,  so  that  there  is  a  degree  of  restraint  in  even 
their  con^-ivial  demonstrations.  Here  they  give  free  vent  to  their 
impulses,  and  the  holidays  of  the  old  father-land  are  kept  up 
with  ereh  more  spirit  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  ,The 
tenacity  with  which  the  Teutons  adhere  to  the  usages  of  antiquity 
is  remarkable  in  all  they  do.  Most  of  the  German  and  Dutch 
f  irmers  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  proof  against  the 
Yankee  innovations  which  the  progressive  spirit  of  migrating 
New  Eaglanders  brings  with  them,  They  farm  well,  it  is  true — 
but  they  farm  in  the  old  school  style — thresh  tlieir  grain  with 
horses — adhere  to  barnyard  manure,  and  scout  the  idea  of  guano 
and  phosphates  and  the  whole  family  of  newly  invented  fertilizers. 
But  they  are  hospitable,  thrifty,  and  ardent  lovers  of  liberty. 
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ILLUSTRATED  LTTERATURE. 

The  taste  for  a  pictorial  literature  has  greatly  increased  within 
a  few  years.  So  far  as  the  readers  of  the  English  language  are 
concerned,  it  is  of  recent  origin.  A  half  century  ago,  illustrated 
books  were  comparatively  rare.  Even  so  lately  there  were  those 
who  opposed  them  as  of  evil  tendency.  Within  a  Tew  years  there 
lias  been  a  great  demand  for  nn  illustrated  literature  of  all  kinds, 
religious  and  secular,  solid  and  light.  We  have  our  illustrated 
histories,  geographies,  travels,  magazines  and  newspapers.  In- 
deed, a  good  book  that  is  not  illustrated  at  all,  stands  a  far  less 
chance  of  being  sold.  The  taste  has  so  far  advanced  that  a  pop- 
ular lecture  is  likely  to  be  much  more  popular  if  illustrated. 
Probably  no  one  who  has  not  particularly  examined  this  subject, 
has  an  idea,  what  pictorial  works  produced  in  the  finest  style 
sometimes  cost.  Take  a  few  examples.  Pennant's  Illuslrated 
History  of  London,  that  Mr.  Crowle  gave  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum, cost  that  gentleman  535,000;  and  the  Illustrated  Claren- 
don and  Burnet,  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Sutherland,  and  con- 
tinued by  his  widow,  who  gave  it  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  cost 
upwards  of  360,000.     The  work  numbers  67  large  volumes,  and 


contains  19,000  prints.  Lord 
Kingsborough  paid  3150,000  to 
have  seven  large  folio  rolnmes 
printed  on  the  Indians  of  Mex- 
ico. He  afterwards,  sad  to  re- 
late, died  in  debt  and  in  a  pris- 
on in  Dublin.  A  copy  of  this 
magnificent  work  may  be  found 
in  the  Philadelphia  Library. 
So  easy  is  it  to  multiply  plates, 
that  a  German  lady  illustrating 
the  Bible,  found  the  prints  num- 
ber seven  hundred  before  she  had 
reached  the  twenty-fifth  verse  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
We  hare  been  led  to  consider 
this  subject  by  a  recent  examin- 
ation of  the  seven  complete  vol- 
nmes  of  Ballon's  Pictorial 
newspaper,  that  have  appeared 
since  the  issue  of  the  fir^t  num- 
ber in  July,  1851.  In  these  vol- 
umes there  are  we  know  not 
how  many  thousands  of  prints, 
executed  upon  wood,  indeed, 
and  yet  many  of  them  are  so 
fine  that  we  must  be  assured  of 
it  to  believe  it.  This  is  now 
the  only  iUnstrated  paper  worthy 
the  name  published  in  this 
country ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
compares  favorably  with  the  best 
of  the  kind  published  on  the 
other  side.  The  journal  carries 
sunshine  into  thousands  of  fam- 
ilies over  our  broad  land,  and 
wherever  Americans  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  A 
few  words  in  reference  to  the 
modus  operandi  of  carrying  on 
the  establishment  from  which 
the  Pictorial  is  issued  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  the  read- 
er. To  carry  on  the' three  peri- 
odicals issued  by  Mr.  Ballon, 
at  his  publishing  hall,  some  one 
hundred  persons  are  employed 
directly,  and  sixty  in^rectly. 
The  weekly  expenses,  including 
paper  and  rent,  are  about  S3000. 
Eleven  of  the  Adans'  power 
presses  are  in  motion  day  and 
night.  The  boxwood  on  which 
the  engravings  are  executed,  is 
imported  direct  iroro  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Smyrna,  at  a  cost 
of  one  hundred  dollars  a  ton. 
The  designing  and.  engraving 
is  executed  by  native  artists, 
such  as  Billings,  Rouse,  and 
others,  who  are  mostly  Bo&- 
tonians.  The  writei  s  for  the 
publications  are  about  equally 
divided  between  the  sexes. 
But  where  do  the  scores  of  thousands  of  the  Pictorial  find  a 
market  and  readers?  As  we  might  expect.  New  England  de- 
mands it  most,  and  then  it  finds  many  thousand  readers  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States,  while  thiity  thousand  papers 
are  so'd  weekly  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  California 
four  thousar.d  copies,  Buenos  Ayres  teven  hundred,  Liverpool 
more  than  one  thousand,  Paris  several  hundred,  while  hundreds 
more  are  circulated  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Per- 
haps there  is  not  an  American  consul  abroad  that  does  not  see  a 
picture  of  home  scenes  every  week,  through  Ballon's  Picwrial. 
Such  an  illustrated  journal  is  creditable  to  a  country  as  young 
as  our  own.  Its  pictures  are  a  solace  to  the  invalid  and  to  the 
aged.  They  make  a  hundred  thousand  children  dance  for  joy 
every  Saturday  night.  A  volume  of  the  Pictorial  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  geographies  for  a  child,  and  the  "children  of  larger 
growth"  are  about  as  much  interested  and  pleased  with  the  pic- 
tures, while  their  knowledge  of  men  and  places  is  greatly  enlarg- 
ed. Tliat  an  illustriitcd  weekly  as  good  as  this  can  be  aftbrded  tor 
the  small  price  at  wliich  it  is  olfcrcri  is  one  of  the  wonders  pecu- 
liar alone  to  the  western  world. — Boston  Courier. 
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pVritteQ  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  RETURN  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 

BT  WILLIAM  E.    LAWREITCE. 

Bright  flowers  !n  beauty  ■will  ore  long  arise, 
Fmm  out  the  earth,  beneath  far  brighter  skies, 
And  shed  a  frogrance  over  mead  and  lawn, 
Which  of  their  presence  have  so  long  been  ahom. 

With  what  delight  we  welcome  them  again! 
-    When,  after  snows  and  long  protracted  rain, 
They  burst  their  prison  wall?,  more  pure  and  fair 
Than  when  the  autumn  saw  them  perish  there. 

The  chilly  wind  assaults  them  with  its  breath, 
They  bow  their  heads  and  yield  them  up  to  death — 
Or  seeming  death — from  which  they  shall  awake, 
And  of  a  brighter  radiance  partake. 

And  thus  with  man  I  though  stricken  in  the  dust, 
If  pure  his  heart,  and  all  his  dealings  just, 
lie  may  attain  to  purer  joys  above, 
TJnJading  beauty,  and  unceasing  lovo. 
«  ^w^-  » 

[Translited  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE    RIVAL    GODDESS. 

BY   ALLEN   EUSTACE. 

SorliROSTSiEDE  was  bom  at  Thebes  ;  his  father,  of  an  ancient 
family  of  Corinth,  had  gone  to  establish  himself  in  the  capital  of 
Bccotia.  Here  he  died,  and  his  wife  soon  following,  Sophroni- 
mede,  at  twelve  years,  found  himself  without  parents  or  friends. 

One  day,  as  the  young  orphan  was  wandering  about  in  the 
streets  of  tlio  city,  he  entered  the  studio  of  the  famous  Praxiteles. 
Seized  with  involuntary  transports  at  the  sight  of  his  magnificent 
works  of  art,  he  looks,  he  admires ;  and  addressing  himself  to 
Praxiteles,  with  the  boldness  and  grace  of  childhood,  he  eaid : 

"  My  father,  give  me  a  chisel,  and  teach  me  to  become  a  great 
man  like  yourself." 

-  Praxiteles  looks  at  the  beautiful  boy.     Struck  with  the  fire  and 
brilliancy  of  his  eyes,  he  embraces  him  with  tenderness. 

"  Yes,  I  will  be  thy  master,"  replied  he.  "  Remain  with  me, 
and  I  hope  you  will  one  day  surpass  even  myself." 

The  young  Sophronimede,  happy  and  grateful,  quitted  not 
Praxiteles,  and  soon  developing,  by  study,  the  talent  nature  had 
bestowed,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  his  works  would  not  have  been 
disowned  by  his  master  himself. 

At  this  period,  Praxiteles  died,  and  left  by  his  will  a  consider- 
able sum  to  his  favorite  pupil.  Sophronimede  was  inconsolable ; 
a  residence  at  Thebes  seemed  odious  to  him ;  he  left  the  country, 
and  employed  a  part  of  the  gift  of  his  benefactor  in  travelling 
through  Greece.  With  his  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  desire  to 
learn,  wliich  had  so  influenced  his  childhood,  he  chose  for  his  res- 
idence the  famed  city  of  Miletus,  where  he  built  a  mansion  of 
marble,  and  worked  therein  at  his  chosen  profession.  Crowds 
flocked  to  his  studio,  and  all  praised  his  works ;  but  Sophroni- 
mede was  not  elated  by  the  adulation  paid  him  ;  he  consecrated 
the  day  to  labor  and  the  night  to  repose  and  the  study  of  Homer. 
His  pleasure  elevated  his  soul,  and  gave  to  his  genius  new  ideas 
for  the  morrow. 

But  tranquillity  was  not  long  to  favor  him.  Love,  the  sole 
enemy  which  has  power  to  break  the  repose  of  virtue,  left  him 
not  in  peace.  Carite,  daughter  of  Aristces,  chief  magistrate  of 
Miletus,  went  with  her  father  to  visit  the  studio  of  the  young 
Theban. 

Carite  outshone  the  fairest  beauties  of  Miletus,  and  her  soul 
was  as  lovely  as  her  countenance.  Aristecs,  her  fatlier,  had  con- 
secrated all  his  wealth  to  the  education  of  his  daughter,  so  that 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  young  girl,  with  brilliant  talent,  a  tender 
60ul,  and  charming  person,  thought  like  Plato  and  sang  hke 
Orpheus. 

Sophronimede,  on  beholding  her,  experienced  an  emotion  wholly 
unknown  to  him.  He  cast  down  his  eyes,  he  blushed.  Ai-istees 
perceiving  his  embarrassment,  attributed  it  to  respect,  and  sought 
to  reassure  him  by  words  full  of  kindness. 

"Show  us, "said  he,  "  your  most  beautiful  statue.  All  the  world 
applauds  your  talent." 

"Alas,"  replied  Sophronimede,  "I  have  dared  to  sculpture  a 
Venus,  and  have  till  now  been  contented  with  it.  But  I  see  it  is 
to  be  wrought  over  again." 

Thus  saying,  he  unveiled  the  Venus,  and  cast  a  timid  glance 
at  Carite ;  but  she  had  comprehended  his  words,  and  though 
seeming  occupied  with  the  statue,  thought  only  of  the  young 
sculptor. 

Aristecs,  after  having  admired  the  works  of  Sophronimede,  left 
the  studio,  and  Carite,  in  quitting,  saluted  him  with  a  sweet  and 
gracious  smile.  The  poor  artist,  for  the  first  time,  felt  alone,  and 
content  had  fled  from  his  mansion  forever.  That  night  he  thought 
not  of  Homer — only  Carite  occupied  him.  The  next  day,  instead 
of  working,  he  traversed  the  streets  of  the  city,  in  hope  of  meet- 
ing her,  but  in  vain.  At  last  he  returned  home;  but  no  more 
repusc,  no  more  study  for  him.  His  unfinished  statues  stood 
around  ;  Apollo,  Diana,  Jupiter,  were  nothing  more  to  Sophro- 
nimede. Dreaming  always  of  Carite,  he  passed  his  life  at  the 
circusses,  the  public  exhibitions  and  the  promenades. 

At  last,  his  reputation,  his  constancy  and  his  address  procured 
him  admission  at  the  house  of  Aristecs.  He  sees  Carite,  he  is 
more  than  ever  in  love.  But  how  shall  he  dare  to  speak  ^  He, 
a  young  sculptor,  without  fortune  or  friends,  to  pretend  to  the 
maiden  of  highest  rank  in  the  city  !  Every  motive  of  delicacy 
forbade  him  to  betray  his  passion,  Carite  was  so  rich,  that  a 
poor  man  had  no  right  even  to  find  her  beautiful. 


Sophronimede  knew  all  this;  he  was  lost  if  he  de  lared  him- 
self, but  he  felt  that  he  should  die  if  he  preserved  silence.  He 
wrote  to  Carite.  His  letter,  so  tender  and  ardent,  yet  respectful, 
he  committed  to  the  care  of  a  slave  of  Aristecs,  and  paid  him 
with  a  sum  of  gold,  which  he  had  received  as  the  price  of  a  statue. 
But  the  unfjiithful  slave,  in  place  of  carrying  the  letter  to  Carite, 
delivered  it  to  her  father. 

The  old  magistrate,  indignant  at  this  audacity,  abused,  for  the 
first  time,  the  rights  of  his  office.  He  accused  Sophronimede  of 
false  crimes,  appeared  against  him  before  the  council,  and  caused 
him  to  be  banished  from  the  city.  The  impatient  lover  trem- 
blingly awaited  a  reply  by  the  slave.  He  received,  instead,  an 
order  to  quit  Miletus.  He  doubted  not  tliat  Carite,  offended,  had 
herself  solicited  this  vengeance. 

"  I  have  merited  my  fate,"  cried  he,  "  but  I  shall  never  repent 
of  having  deserved  it.  I  pray  the  gods  to  render  her  life  happy, 
and  to  heap  upon  my  head  all  the  griefs  and  sorrows  that  belong 
to  her  lot."  Without  murmuring  at  the  rigor  of  the  judges,  he 
walked  sadly  to  the  shore,  and  embarked  in  a  vessel  just  sailing. 

However,  the  father  of  Carite  betrayed  not  to  her  the  true  motive 
for  which  he  had  banished  the  sculptor.  Carite  was  in  doubt :  she 
had  read  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  Tlieban  all  that  he  had  dared 
to  speak  in  his  letter,  and  gave  tears  and  remembrances  to  the 
unhappy  man  who  had  loved  her.  But  Carite  was  young ;  she 
would  soon  forget,  and  Aristecs,  tranquillized  with  this  idea, 
thought  only  now  of  marrying  his  daughter  elsewhere,  when  an 
event  occurred  which  filled  all  Miletus  with  consteniation.  The 
pirates  of  Lcmnos  had  surprised  one  portion  of  the  city.  Learn- 
ing that  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  had  gone  out  to  the  chase, 
the  barbarians  pillaged  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  took  from  thence 
the  statue  of  the  goddess.  This  statue  was  the  protectress  of 
Miletus,  and  on  its  possession  depended  the  happiness  of  the 
Miletians.  The  people,  in  consternation,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Delphos,  to  consult  Apollo.  The  oracle  replied  that  Miletus 
could  only  be  saved  by  obtaining  a  new  statue  of  Venus,  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  goddess  herself,  to  replace  that  which  had  been  stolen. 
Immediately  the  Miletians  published  to  all  Greece,  that  the  most 
beautiful  maiden  of  Miletus,  with  four  talents  of  gold,  would  be 
the  recompense  of  the  sculptor  who  should  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
the  oracle. 

Numerous  famous  artists  arrived  with  their  works ;  they  were 
placed  in  the  public  square ;  the  magistrates — the  people,  ad- 
mired ;  but  when  each  statue  was  raised  upon  the  altar,  a  super- 
natural power  threw  it  down.  The  Mletians,  in  despair,  regret- 
ted Sophronimede ;  they  demanded,  with  loud  cries,  that  some 
one  should  go  in  search  of  him.  Aristees  himself  is  obliged  to 
inform  them  of  the  vessel  in  -which  the  young  artist  embarked. 
They  send  messengers  in  pursuit,  but  learn  that  the  vessel  was 
shipwrecked,  and  all  loft  on  the  shores  of  a  dangerous  island. 
The  Miletians,  turning  in  their  disappointment  against  their  chief 
magistrate,  accuse  him  of  lack  of  vigilance,  in  allowing  the  inva- 
sion of  the  barbarians,  and  of  the  death  of  Sophronimede,  in  ban- 
ishing him  unjustly. 

The  people  soon  pass  from  murmurs  to  revolt.  They  run  to 
the  mansion  of  Aristees ;  they  enter  it  by  force.  The  tears  of 
Carite,  her  cries  and  her  prayers  are  not  sufficient  to  save  her 
father.  Aristees  is  seized,  loaded  with  irons,  and  thrown  into  a 
dungeon.  The  people  decide  that  he  shall  remain  there  till  the 
goddess  is  replaced. 

Carite,  in  despair,  goes  herself  to  Athens,  to  Corinth,  and  to 
Thebes,  seeking  for  an  artist  who  shall  deliver  her  father.  She 
takes  every  measure  to  soften  the  rigors  of  his  imprisonment,  and 
tranquil  and  hopeful,  she  equips  a  vessel  and  departs.  The  first 
part  of  the  voyage  was  prosperous — the  winds  seemed  to  protect 
her.  Suddenly  a  storm  arose  which  drove  them  out  of  their 
course,  and  forced  the  pilot  to  take  refuge  on  an  island  they  had 
approached.  In  a  short  time  the  winds  lulled,  and  the  sun  ap- 
pearing, Carite,  invited  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  descended 
from  the  vessel,  and  walked  toward  the  interior  of  the  island. 

After  entering  a  beautiful  valley,  she  traversed  a  prairie,  cov- 
ered with  delicate  and  perfumed  flowers,  and  soon  perceived  a 
little  hut,  built  of  green  boughs.  The  tones  of  a  l}Te,  sweet  and 
melodious,  now  broke  the  stillness  ;  and  Carite,  gazing  I'.round 
with  a  timid  glance,  saw  the  musician,  and  recognized  Sophroni- 
mede !    With  a  cry  of  delight,  she  fell  fainting  to  the  earth. 

At  the  sight  of  a  maiden  on  this  desolate  spot,  the  sculptor  ran 
towards  her;  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  recognized  Carite,  and 
could  hardly  believe  in  his  good  fortune.  He  carried  her  to  the 
banks  of  a  rivulet,  sprinkled  her  lovely  face  with  its  clear  drops, 
and  the  young  girl  soon  revived.     Sophronimede  was  at  her  feet. 

"  Is  it  thou,  Carite,  my  beautiful  divinity?"  cried  he. 

"  I  am  the  daughter  of  Aristecs,"  she  replied,  with  sadness. 
"  My  father  is  in  danger,  and  you  alone  can  save  him." 

"0,  speak,"  replied  Sophronimede.  "What  can  I  do  ?  My 
life  is  devoted  to  you." 

Carite  then  related  the  sei-\-ice  which  she  wished  him  to  render 
to  her  country  and  her  father.  While  she  spoke,  joy  sparkled  in 
the  eyes  of  Sophronimede. 

"  Reassure  yourself,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of  pride.  "  I  have 
in  my  cottage  a  work  which  will  satisfy  your  goddess  and  the 
people.  You  will  not  be  displeased,  Carite,  but  I  require  that 
you  should  not  behold  it  till  it  is  in  the  temple  at  Miletus." 

The  daughter  of  Aristecs  consented,  and  her  lover  related  to 
her  how  he  had  been  saved  from  the  wi-cck,  with  only  his  imple- 
ments of  labor.  He  had  found  in  this  desert  isle  freshwater,  de- 
licious fruits,  and  quarries  of  marble.  Tranquil,  in  the  home  he 
had  constructed,  he  bad  labored  upon  the  image  which  was  to 
deliver  Aristees. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  show  you  the  asylum  where  I 
have  dwelt  and  thought  of  you." 


Carite  followed  Sophronimede,  and  entered  into  the  hut.  Every- 
where her  name  was  written,  and  all  around  she  beheld  her  own 
cyphers  and  those  of  Sophronimede  interlaced. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  young  sculptor  ;  "  alone,  on  this  desert 
isle,  I  have  traced  the  sentiments  of  my  heart.  They  could  not 
exile  me  from  thee." 

Tears  filled  the  eyes  of  the  tender  Carite,  as  she  gazed  on 
Sophronimede  ;  but  turning  to  where  the  veiled  statue  stood,  up- 
on a  species  of  altar,  she  answered  : 

"  Let  us  hasten  to  find  my  slaves.  They  shall  carry  this  work 
to  Miletus,  where  I  may  behold  it  for  the  first  time.  You  will 
come  with  me,  and  I  know  that  when  it  has  been  revealed,  you 
will  never  leave  us  again." 

Sophronimede,  enraptured,  kissed  the  hand  of  Carite,  who  re- 
proved him  not.  They  proceeded  to  the  shore,  where  they  met 
the  slaves  and  sailors,  who  had  searched  the  island,  in  vain,  for 
their  mistress. 

The  statue  was  placed  on  board  the  vessel,  but  Sophronimede 
quitted  not  the  isle  without  thanking,  with  his  tears,  the  wood- 
land nymphs,  who  had  protected  him  in  his  asylum.  He  tbrew 
upon  the  altar  all  his  implements  of  art,  and  consecrated  them  to 
the  god  Pan.     Then  kissing  the  porch  of  his  cottage,  he  said  : 

"  I  swear  to  return  and  die  here,  if  I  cannot  win  Carite." 

After  these  adieus,  he  proceeded  to  the  shore,  and  they  embarked 
for  Miletus. 

Favorable  gales  soon  wafced  them  to  their  destination,  and  tho 
name  of  Sophronimede  was  hailed  with  unbounded  joy  through- 
out the  city.  The  people  assembled,  and  decided  that  the  statue 
should  not  be  examined  by  the  citizens,  but  should  be  carried  im- 
mediately to  the  temple,  to  be  proved  on  the  altar  of  Venus. 
They  repaired  to  the  shrine,  before  whiih  an  immense  crowd  had 
gathered.  Carite  timidly  followed  the  sculptor,  who  advanced 
with  the  statue  covered  with  a  veil.  He  placed  it  on  the  altar, 
with  an  air  of  modest  pride,  and  retired.  The  statue  remained 
alone.  Slowly  the  light  drapery  was  removed  from  the  beautiful 
goddess,  by  unseen  hands,  and  all  recognized  Carite*s  features ! 

It  was  she :  it  was  his  mistress,  whom  the  enamored  sculptor 
had  taken  for  a  model  for  his  Venus.  The  portrait  of  Carite  was 
so  engraved  on  his  heart,  that  in  his  solitude  he  could  think  only 
of  the  lovely  maiden,  and  in  making  it  resemble  her,  he  had  ful- 
flUed  the  conditions  of  the  oracle,  and  produced  a  statue  as  charm- 
ing as  Venus  herself ! 

The  goddess,  satisfied,  and  not  jealous  of  her  beautiful  rival, 
accepted  the  offering,  and  manifested,  by  the  lips  of  her  grand 
priest,  that  the  oracle  was  accomplished.  The  people,  uttering 
cries  of  joy,  surrounded  Sophronimede,  and  demanded  with  eager- 
ness that  he  should  choose  his  recompense. 

"Deliver  Aristees,"  he  replied,  "and  I  am  paid." 

All  rushed  to  the  prison  of  the  old  man.  Carite  was  first  to 
unlock  the  fetters  that  bound  him.  They  embraced;  she  in- 
formed him  of  their  happiness,  and  lowered  her  eyes  when  she 
pronounced  the  name  of  Sophronimede. 

Aj'istees  gratefully  thanked  his  liberator;  he  threw  himself  into 
his  arms  ;  he  bathed  him  with  his  tears.  "  My  friend,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  been  culpable  ;  but  Carite  shall  repair  my  crime." 

So  saying,  he  joined  the  hands  of  the  two  lovers.  All  the 
people  applauded :  all  were  happy  in  their  happiness.  And 
Sophronimede  and  Carite  went  to  swear  eternal  fidelity  at  the 
feet  of  that  statue,  that  had  proved  to  all  the  world  tho  beauty  of 
the  Greek  maiden  and  the  constancy  of  her  lover. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Tbi-Colored  Sketches  of  Paris  ddrisq  the  Years  1851-2-3.    Illustrated. 

New  York:  Hjfrpcr  &  Brothers.    12mo.    pp.  368. 

The  period  trtated  of  in  this  well-written  and  spirited  book  is  crowded  with 
events  of  the  highest  political  interest,  all  of  which  the  nuthor  has  treated  in. 
a  cursory  but  graphic  and  vigorou?  manner,  interspprsed  with  sketches  of  the 
Parisians,  their  manners,  faults,  foibles,  follies  and  good  quaUties.  The  sub- 
jects handled  are  such  as  are  "tabooed"  to  French  writ«rB,  and  hence  our 
author  has  the  held  almost  entirely  to  himself.  Paris  is  such  an  inexhaustible 
theme,  that  every  new  book  on  it  is  read  with  avidity.  The  work  before  us 
will  certainly  be  popular ;  the  illustrations  are  excellent.  For  sale  by  Bum- 
ham  Brothers,  and  by  Kedding  &  Co. 

Foster's  First  Principleb  of  Chemistry.  Illustrated.    New  York:  Harper  & 

Brothers.    1855-    12mo.    pp.  136. 

An  excellent  work  for  schools  and  academies.  The  principles  of  chemistry 
are  clearly  defined  and  illustrated  by  experimenls  that  aoy  one  can  perform 
with  a  very  simple  apparatus  and  few  materials.  For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co., 
and  Burnham  Brothers. 

New  Music  — Among  the  recent  publications  of  Oliver  Ditson,  115  Washing- 
ton Street,  are  the  "  Philopena  Polka,"  by  Charles  F.  Tretbar  (for  the  piano); 
*'  Parting  Words,"  music  by  OUver  Shaw,  poetry  by  Montgomery ;  ■'  1  sit  be- 
neath the  Moonbeam's  glow,"  m^ic  by  Harrison  Millard ;  "We  never  meet 
again,"  by  Carl  Maria  Von  Weber. 

The  Country  Neighborhood.     By  Miss  E.  A.  Dupdt,  author  of  the  "Con- 
spirator," '"Florence."  etc.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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[Written  for  BaUou's  Piotorial.] 
LITTLE  CILVRLIE. 

Dr  FBAKCE8  SORTOS. 

BanniDg  gaily  through  the  meadow, 
Where  the  gniM  was  emerald  green, 

And  beueath  each  small  tuft's  shadow, 
lleaTcn-cjed  violets  were  seen: 

With  his  little  feet  jo  lightly 
Stepping  o'er  the  perfumed  flowers, 

That  they  sent  up  clouds  of  fragraneo, 
From  their  cool  and  shady  bowers : 

In  bis  hand  the  bul  t  T-cup 
Seemed  1e5s  golden  than  his  hair, 

And  hk  bine  eyes  lighted  up, 
Never  yet  had  known  a  caro. 

Down  tmto  the  river's  bank, 
Where  the  waters  ever  glide, 

And  among  their  leafy  boats 
Lilies  Boat  upon  the  tide. 

"  See!-'  be  cried,  with  merry  glee, 
■*  Sunbeams  blossom  in  the  wave ; 
How  tbey  nod  their  heads  at  me, 
From  beneath  each  leafy  cave'." 

Then  he  bared  each  Bno\vy  foot, 
Stood  a  moment  half  in  doubt, 

While  the  lilies  seemed  to  say : 
"Do  not  fear  to  venture  out." 

"  Yes,  Vm  coming,  don't  you  see  ?" 
And  be  stretched  his  little  band 
Towards  them,  full  of  childish  glee. 
As  he  left  the  pebbly  strand. 

"Yes,  I'm  coming!"  andafimile 
Lighted  up  his  pure,  sweet  face ; 
In  a  moment  he  was  clasped 
In  their  treacherous  embrace. 

Flows  the  river  calmly  on. 

Still  each  lily  waves  its  head, 
But  the  night  wiod  wails  a  dirge, 

For  the  darling  boy  is  dead. 


[Written  for  Halloa's Tictorial.] 

THE   LUCKY    PILOT. 

BY   FKEDERICK    WARD. 

Among  the  many  small  islands  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  one  of  not  more  than  a  mile  in  its  greatest  ex- 
tent, and  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  from  the  main  land, 
known  to  the  few  persons  who  have  occasion  to  visit  it,  by  the 
somewhat  euphonious  title  of  Cuddyhulick. 

Stretching  out  into  the  gulf  is  a  long  reef  of  rocks,  interspersed 
with  small  banks  of  sand,  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  and  protected 
from  being  washed  away  again  by  the  rocks.  The  only  inhab- 
itant of  the  island  was  a  sort  of  amphibious  animal,  half  fisher- 
man and  half  farmer,  together  with  his  family,  consisting,  as  he 
himself  woald  tell  you,  of  his  dog,  his  wife,  a  good  boat  and  two 
bad  boys. 

Jim  Smith,  as  oar  hero  was  called,  had  resided  upon  the  island 
nearly  fifteen  years.  ITor  a  few  years  after  his  marriage  he  had 
made  his  home  in  one  of  the  southern  cities  ;  but  he  was  one  of 
those  men  who  seem  to  be  a  target  for  the  shafts  of  misfortune; 
everything  turned  against  him,  and  all  enterprises  with  which  he 
was  ever  so  remotely  connected,  were  sure  to  fall  through,  and 
leave  him  in  the  lurch.  He  fought  manfully  for  a  time,  but  at 
last,  tired  of  the  unequal  struggle,  acknowledged  himself  beaten, 
and  retired  from  the  field.  With  the  proceeds  of  the  little  prop- 
erty he  possessed,  a  good  staunch  boat  and  other  indispensable 
necessaries  were  purchased,  and  placing  his  wife  and  all  bis 
worldly  goods  on  board,  he  steered  boldly  out  into  the  gulf,  in 
search  of  some  place  where  he  might  be  independent. 

After  a  long  search,  he  decided  to  make  his  home  on  the  island 
we  have  described,  not  because  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  or 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  but  from  its  small  size  he  rightly  judged 
that  he  should  not  be  troubled  with  neighbors.  With  the  assis- 
tance of  his  wife,  a  comfortable  cabin  was  soon  constructed,  and 
a  piece  of  land,  sufficiently  large  to  produce  what  vegetables  they 
would  require,  placed  under  cultivation.  The  sea  supplied  them 
with  fish  and  his  unerring  rifle  with  sea  fowl.  His  half  yearly 
visits  to  the  main  land,  whither  he  carried  a  boat  load  of  surplus 
produce  to  trade,  procured  for  them  those  necessaries  which  the 
island  could  not  supply.  Here  they  lived  in  peace  and  content- 
ment for  fifteen  years  ;  here  their  two  sons  were  bom,  and  here 
they  might  have  continued  to  exist,  in  a  state  of  happy,  half-sav- 
age independence,  but  for  the  following  circumstances  : 

On  one  of  his  semi-annual  visits  to  the  main  land,  he  had  be- 
come very  much  interested  in  an  expedition  at  that  time  fitting 
out  in  search  of  the  wreck  of  a  Spanish  treasure  ship,  which  had 
been  cast  away  somewhere  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan  about  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  ago.  The  locality  of  the  wreck  had  been 
discovered,  the  amount  of  coin  on  board  was  known  to  exceed 
two  millions,  and  the  expeditionists  were  in  high  spirits  and  san- 
guine of  success.  He  sought  to  induce  the  leaders  of  the  party 
to  take  him  along  with  them,  but  they  were  not  disposed  to  share 
their  good  fortune  with  any  more.  From  that  time  his  mind  was 
filled  with  visions  of  treasure-hunting ;  his  farm  was  neglected, 
and,  but  for  his  wife  and  boys,  everything  would  have  gone  to 
decay.  His  whole  time,  when  not  engaged  in  fishing  or  shooting 
waterfowl,  was  spent  in  sailing  idly  about  among  the  islands, 


without  any  definite  purpose,  building  castles  in  the  air — all  based 
on  the  event  of  his  discovering  hidden  treasure.  All  otiier  efforts 
in  pursuit  of  wealth  having  failed,  this  seemed  likely  to  realize 
his  darling  ambition — to  have  a  cotton  plantation  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi. 

While  living  upon  the  island  ho  had  been  contented  vf'ith  his 
undisputed  sovereignty  and  independence  ;  dreams  of  the  cotton 
plantation  coming  less  frequently  than  when,  in  his  younger  days, 
he  was  striving  with  hie  fellows  in  the  weary  race  for  gold.  But 
now  the  idea  that  wealth  was  so  easily  to  be  acquired,  brought 
back  the  old  dream,  and  he  had  pondered  upon  it  so  long  in  the 
weeks  and  months  of  solitude,  that  he  became  persuaded  that  in 
some  manner,  he  did  not  stop  to  consider  how,  but  in  some  way 
he  would  discover  the  hiding  place  of  uncounted  gold.  In  this 
manner  he  dreamed  away  the  next  half  year,  and  the  time  came 
round  to  make  his  periodical  visit  to  the  main  land. 

The  boat  being  loaded  with  articles  for  barter,  he  once  more 
put  her  head  towards  the  shore,  not  without  receiving  many  in- 
structions from  his  wife,  and  cautions  to  "  keep  clear  of  them 
pesky  money  hunters."  Arriving  at  the  place  of  destination,  he 
found  the  little  town  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement ;  the 
expedition,  from  the  Spanish  main,  had  just  returned,  bringing 
unmistakable  evidences  of  success — gold  and  silver  coin  imbedded 
in  rust,  pieces  of  fire-arms,  to  which  the  coin  were  attached  as 
firmly  as  if  they  had  been  soldered  together.  In  short,  the  pre- 
cious metals  were  found  in  every  state  which  it  would  be  possible 
to  conceive — the  action  of  the  water  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  having  wrought  curious  changes. 

The  expeditiofl  had  been  only  partially  successful,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  money  had  not  yet  beeu  reached,  but  enough  had 
been  accomplished  to  show  that  much  more  might  be  expected. 
Our  hero,  as  he  gazed  at  and  gloated  over  the  piles  of  rusty 
doubloons  and  dollars,  was  almost  wild  with  delight ;  he  fancied 
he  saw  in  their  success  an  evidence  of  his  own. 

The  whole  town,  of  course,  talked  of  nothing  else  but  gold 
hunting  j  and  many  were  the  wild  stories  told  of  the  pirates  who 
formerly  infested  the  gulf,  and  made  the  islands  thereabouts  their 
headquarters,  where  they  had  buried  their  treasures. 

Much  of  it  was  supposed  to  be  protected  by  evil  spirits,  but 
the  excitement  was  too  great  for  so  slight  a  reason  to  deter  the 
adventurous  people  in  their  eager  search ;  every  spot  which  old 
legends  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  pirates  had  hidden  money, 
was  dug  over.  More  than  one  tradition  went  to  show  that  largo 
sums  had  been  buried  on  Cuddyhnhck,  and  Smith  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  all  stories  having  anything  to  do  with  his  island.  Having 
learned  all  that  was  possible  concerning  it,  he  started  for  home, 
nervous  with  the  idea  that  people  would  come  and  search  his 
island  and  rob  him  of  his  treasure.  But  want  of  success  on  the 
mainland  had  the  eflFect  of  cooling  their  ardor,  and  no  one  thought 
it  was  worth  while  to  go  so  far  to  dig,  without  some  more  sub- 
stantial reason  than  they  then  knew  of.  The  excitement  died 
away  as  rapidly  as  it  had  arisen,  people  began  to  feel  somewhat 
ashamed  of  themselves,  and  the  whole  matter,  with  the  exception 
of  the  raising  of  the  wreck,  was  speedily  forgotten. 

Not  so  with  our  hero.  He  was  sure  there  was  treasure  on  the 
island  somewhere ;  the  only  difficulty  would  be  in  finding  the 
exact  spot.  Night  and  day,  for  months,  he  continued  the  search, 
hardly  allowing  himself  time  for  necessary  repose — he  dug  at 
high  water  mark  and  at  low  water  mark,  where  the  shadow  of 
the  only  tree  upon  the  island  fell  at  noon,  where  it  fell  at  sunrise 
and  at  sunset ;  in  every  possible  place  which  could  have  been  a 
mark  for  the  pirates  to  designate  the  spot,  but  without  success. 

This  incessant  labor  at  last  began  to  tell  upon  him,  and  the 
regular  period  of  visiting  the  mainland  found  him  stretched  upon 
his  bed,  with  a  fever,  severe  and  dangerous ;  but  at  length  the 
crisis  was  past  and  he  began  to  mend,  though  still  too  weak  and 
exhausted  to  move.  One  morning,  while  in  this  situation,  he 
suddenly  called  his  wife  and  eldest  son,  a  stout,  hardy  lad  of 
fifteen,  to  his  bedside. 

"  I  have  found  it,"  said  he.  '*  I  know  where  the  gold  is — if  I 
was  able  to  move  I  would  have  it  before  night ;  now  if  I  get 
sicker  and  am  going  lo  die,  I  will  tell  you  where  to  find  it.  Prom- 
ise me  if  I  should  die  tliat  you  will  search  in  the  spot  I  will 
describe." 

They  tried  to  reason  him  out  of  his  foolish  idea  without  effect, 
he  was  sure  he  knew  the  very  spot,  he  had  dreamed  it  all  out 
and  had  the  exact  locality,  even  the  very  ]pok  of  the  coin  and  the 
vessel  containing  it,  in  his  mind's  eye. 

His  earnestness  and  confidence  more  than  half  convinced 
them  there  must  be  something  in  a  dream  that  was  repeated 
night  after  night,  and  which  described  the  place  so  minutely. 
They  all  awaited  his  returning  strength  with  impatience,  but  a 
month  elapsed  before  he  was  sufficiently  strong  to  go  out.  At 
length  all  was  prepared,  tools  for  digging  and  provisions  were 
placed  in  the  boat,  and  taking  his  two  boys  with  him,  he  set  sail 
for  the  outer  part  of  the  reef.  The  wind  had  been  blowing  from 
the  southward  and  east'ard  some  days,  so  that  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  reef  was  visible  above  water ;  all  the  rest  and  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  island  beach,  the  breakers  were  rushing  in  with 
tremendous  violence,  and  with  a  roar  which  could  be  heard  for 
miles. 

Between  this  reef  and  the  island  was  a  passage  of  about  three 
hundred  yards  in  width  and  from  six  to  eight  fathoms  in  depth, 
forming  an  excellent  channel  for  ships  to  pass  .through  between 
the  breakers  to  the  smooth  waters  of  the  bay,  but  to  a  person  un- 
acquainted with  the  locality,  the  appearance  was  that  of  an 
uninterrupted  line  of  breakers.  Through  this  passage  Smith 
and  his  sons  had  to  pass  to  reach  the  lee  side  of  the  reef;  their 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  locale  enabled  them  to  do  this,  and 
the  point  was  soon  reached  where  they  were  to  commence  opera- 


tions. It  was  a  bank  of  sand  presenting  about  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  above  water  and  protected  on  the  seaward  side  by  a  high 
rock.  The  boat  was  drawn  up  to  the  beach,  and  trembling  with 
expectation  and  anxiety,  they  sprang  to  the  bank.  Smith  at 
onco  commenced  pacing  the  sand  from  end  to  end,  then  from 
side  to  side,  until  the  exact  centre  was  found. 

"  This  is  the  place,  boys,"  said  he.  "  We'll  have  to  dig  down 
five  feet,  then  we  shall  find  a  flat  stone ;  when  we  get  that  up  we 
must  dig  another  foot  and  we  shall  come  to  a  big  copper  kettle 
full  of  the  shiners." 

They  set  to  work  digging  with  a  will,  but  the  sand  being  wet, 
it  ran  in  again  from  the  bottom  almost  as  fast  as  they  could  tlu-ow 
it  out ;  half  the  day  was  spent  before  the  depth  of  five  feet  was 
reached,  and  there  sure  enough  was  the  flat  stone.  Smith  was 
wild  with  delight,  crowing  and  dancing  about  like  a  crazy  person. 
With  great  exertion  the  stone  was  raised,  but  no  signs  of  the 
kettle  ;  a  crowbar  was  run  into  the  sand  for  several  feet,  but  noth- 
ing solid  could  be  found.  The  reaction  was  too  much  for  Smith  ; 
having  been  so  sure  of  success,  the  disappointment  was  propor- 
tionately bitter,  and  he  sat  down  upon  the  wet  sand  and  wept  like 
a  child. 

The  day  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  gale,  increasing 
in  violence  since  morning,  now  blew  a  perfect  hurricane ;  the 
breakers  were  pitching  over  the  reef  and  upon  the  beach  with 
unexampled  fury. 

In  coming  from  the  island  to  the  reef,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
come  through  the  passage  before  described,  having  both  the  wind 
and  current  in  their  favor ;  but  in  returning,  it  was  a  very  differ- 
'  ent  affair,  and  as  it  would  have  been  madness  to  attempt  to  beat 
through  with  such  a  wind  and  sea,  the  only  way  to  return  was  to 
sail  along  the  leeward  side  of  the  reef  to  its  western  extremity, 
and  then  to  make  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  to  windward  to  clear 
the  dash  and  recoil  of  the  breakers.  They  had  succeeded  in 
getting  to  windward  of  the  reef,  and  had  accomplished  nearly  half 
the  distance,  when,  as  they  rose  from  the  trough  of  the  sea  on  the 
crest  of  a  tremendous  swell,  what  was  their  consternation  to 
behold  a  large  ship  within  two  cables  length  coming  down  upon 
them  like  a  cannon-shot.  To  put  the  boat  about  was  impossible ; 
sbe  would  have  been  instantly  swamped  in  the  angry  waves. 
There  was  but  an  instant  for  deliberation.  "  Try  to  get  hold  of 
the  head  rigging,"  shouted  Smith.  The  next  instant  the  huge 
bow  of  the  ship  rose  upon  a  monstrous  swell,  looming  high  and 
black  above  them  like  a  floating  mountain.  In  its  descent,  it 
struck  the  boat  amidships,  crushing  it  to  atoms,  and  scattering  the 
fragments  far  and  wide  in  the  boiling  surf.  Fortunately,  the  bow 
of  the  ship  was  plunging  instead  of  rising,  when  she  struck  the 
boat,  bringing  the  martingale  and  head  gear  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  water.  This  chance  of  escape  was  instantly  seized  by 
the  brave  boys  and  their  father,  and  as  the  bow  once  more  rose 
on  the  swell,  it  lifted  them  clear  of  the  boat  before  she  was  stmck. 
They  were  in  on  deck  in  an  instant,  but  no  one  was  to  be  seen ; 
the  ship  had  been  abandoned.  The  scene  ahead  was  appalling, 
the  breakers  running  mountains  high,  and  breaking  over  the  reef 
with  terrific  violence.  The  ship,  with  close  reefed  maintopsail  set, 
was  running  upon  certain  destruction.  The  distance  from  the  reef 
was  scarcity  a  mile ;  five  minutes  more  and  she  must  inevitably 
strike.  Smith  took  a  hasty  glance  around.  Then  flying  to  the 
wheel,  quick  as  thought  he  put  the  helm  hard  down.  The  ship 
slowly  obeyed  the  helm,  and  came  up  to  the  wind. 

"Is  there  any  chance,  father  ?"  asked  the  boys,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  aft  to  the  wheel. 

*'I  don't  know;  if  I  can  bring  her  into  the  passage,  there  is. 
But  ten  feet  either  way  will  bring  her  on  to  the  rocks,  and  she 
wont  hold  together  five  minutes.  Go  for'ard  and  see  if  the  star- 
board bow  is  clear  for  running." 

"  Yes,  father,  it's  all  clear — only  hangs  by  the  ring  stopper." 
"Then  jump  for'ard  with  your  knife,  and  stand  by  to  cut  it 
away  the  instant  I  sing  out  to  you.     Your  life  depends  on  its 
being  done  at  the  right  time." 

As  the  ship  came  plunging  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  reef,  her 
fate  seemed  sealed ;  one  unbroken  line  of  foam  stretched  for  miles 
on  either  side  of  her,  with  no  appearance  of  any  passage  whatever ; 
even  Smith,  experienced  as  he  was,  began  to  feel  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  passage  was  before  him  or  not.  On,  on  she  came 
like  a  race  horse  !  She  was  only  her  own  length  from  the  rocks  ; 
one  more  plunge  would  decide  her  fate — she  was  fairly  among  the 
breakers.  Smith  clenched  his  teeth  firmly  together,  as  he  jam- 
med the  helm  hard  down.  A  hea^'y  sea  broke  over  the  quaiter, 
deluging  the  deck.  A  tremendous  crash  on  the  starboard  bow  as 
she  grazed  the  end  of  the  reef,  and  she  was  through  the  passage. 
Another  minute,  and  the  ship  lay  as  quietly  as  a  boat  in  the 
smooth  water  of  the  bay ;  while  but  three  cables'  length  astern 
foamed  and  raged  the  frightful  breakers.  The  anchor  was 
dropped,  and  the  ship  was  in  safety. 

The  absence  of  the  ship's  boats  accounted  for  the  disappearance 
of  the  crew.  Seeing  the  breakers  ahead,  and  the  apparent  impos- 
sibility of  saving  the  vessel,  they  had  taken  to  the  boats,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  smooth  water  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  islaiid,  into  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
bring  the  ship,  as  sufficient  sail  could  not  have  been  put  upon  her 
to  accomplish  it. 

The  next  morning  brought  fine  weather,  and  with  it  a  revenue 
cutter,  lo  see  what  brought  the  ship  into  such  an  unnsual  position. 
"  Well,  Smith,"  said  the  revenue  officer,  after  he  had  heard  the 
particulars,  "  you've  made  a  good  thing  of  it  this  time.  This  is 
better  than  digging  gold.  Your  claim  for  salvage  isn't  worth  a 
copper  less  than  sixty  thousand  dollars." 

Smith  got  his  salvage,  and  now  boasts  that  he  raises  more  bales 
of  cotton,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  plantation,  than  any 
other  planter  on  the  Mississippi. 
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M'liLE  DOLORES  NAU, 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  this  celebrated 
prima  donna,  who  lately  performed  at  Niblo's, 
New  York,  and  is  now  making  a  professional 
tour  of  the  United  Slates,  is  from  a  daguer- 
reotype taken  by  Messrs.  Mead  Brothers  of 
New  York.  Mile.  Dolores  Nan,  notwithstand- 
ing her  foreign  name,  is  an  American  lady, 
and  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Her 
parents  were  natives  of  St.  Domingo,  and  fled  to 
this  coantry  to  escape  the  tragic  horrors  of  the 
slave  insarrcction.  Her  musical  talent  early 
developed  itself,  and  when  a  mere  child,  her  per- 
formance on  the  piano-forte  and  harp  afforded 
great  gratification  to  her  family  and  friends.  She 
was  taken  to  Paris  and  placed  in  the  world-re- 
nowned Conservatory,  for  the  development  and 
training  of  her  voice.  Among  her  teachers  was 
Madame  Cinti  Damorcau,  who  bestowed  great 
attention  on  her  young  and  promising  pupil. 
At  the  end  of  nine  months  passed  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, she  obtained  the  first  prize  for  sing- 
ing, and  the  same  honor  was  again  awarded  her 
at  the  close  of  her  second  year.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  great  maestro,  Rossini,  she  pre- 
pared herself  for  the  lyric  stage  of  Italy  ;  but  her 
debut  was  at  Paris,  where,  during  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  she  ac- 
quitted herself  to  the  acceptance  of  the  critical 
French  public.  At  the  Princess's  Theatre,  Lon- 
don, she  created  quite  a  furore  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  Lucia  di  Lammerinoor,  and  the  favor- 
able opinion  then  formed  of  her  talent  was 
confirmed  by  her  subsequent  efforts  in  French 
and  Italian  opera.  The  London  Sun  said  of  her  : 
"  Never  have  we  witnessed  a  more  successful 
debut  than  that  of  Mile.  Nau.  Her  person  is 
fine  and  commanding,  and  features  well  formed 
and  expressive.  Her  voice  is  high  soprano,  of 
the  Persiani  character  ;  it  has  great  power,  and 
is  cultivated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence. 
Her  opening  cavatina,  '  Ancor  non  guinge,^  was  a 
perfect  triumph  of  art,  and  at  once  stamped  her 
as  the  prima  donna  cissoluta.  Expression,  power 
of  voice,  taste,  cultivation,  musical  knowledge, 
and  immense  power  of  execution,  all  these  were 
exhibited  by  Mile.  Nau.  It  was  quite  equal  to 
Pers  ■•  ■  =".  her  best  days.  The  * Perche  non 
ho  '  .'cn  with  sound  judgment  and  taste, 

and  ■  ted  the  same  marvellous  powers  of 

exe  The  audience  was  in  raptures,  and 

the  i\(.i..ij.use  was  most  enthusiastic.     The  con- 
cla<.'i  t,'    I'fCene  wais  also   magnificently   given, 
ho' '  :•■>-  I  musical  and  a  histrionic  effect;  it  was 
of  <'<■'  ■■  •  f y  highest  order.     The  powers  of  ex- 
eeuttu..  .:he  had  exhibited  were  marvellous.  Her 
^.■'•triiura  was  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  but  iniroduced  with  the  most 
.quisite   taste."      Another   of    her    London    triumphs    was    in 
.dber's  opera,  La  Syrene,  of  which  the  Age  remnrked  :     "  This 
accomplithed  vocalist  has  achieved  a  great  triumph  in  her  Svren 
her  execution  Iteing  perfectly  astonishing.     Her  runs   and  other 
feats,  which  have  little  to  do  with  serious  delivery,  come  admira- 
bly into  use  in  this  character,  and  the   profusion    of  effects  with 
which  she  delighted  the  house  was   actually  bewilderin'^-.     The 
manager  talks  of  a  limit  to  her  engagements  ;  but  unless''  he   de- 
sires a  '  Nau  row,'  which  will  utterly  blot  out  the  memory  of  the 
celebrated  Tamburini  demonstration,  he  will  abstain  from  all  such 
tiunpering  with  the  affections  of  the  public.     The  following  coup- 
let, entitled  *  One  Negative  equal  to  an  Atfirmative,*  was  on^'every- 
bod}"*s  lips ; 


*  If  to  the  PriacpMi's  it  i.i  onp's  wieh  to  go, 
Is  there  a  prima  donna.'     Maddox  thunders  '*Naa!"  '" 

A  correspondent  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music,  writing  from 
Paris,  on  theeveof  this  lady's  embarkation  for  America,  remarked 
as  follows  :  "  Dress,  that  indispensable  accessory  of  feminine  at- 
tractions, both  on  and  off  the  stage,  h.is  attaitied  the  highest  dig- 
nity of  art  at  Paris.  But  the  ladies  of  New  York  have  won  the 
reputation  of  seizing  intuitively  and  improving  upon  the  secret 
of  that  ineffable  charm  which  the  ladies  of  Fans  impart  to  silks, 
velvets,  la  ?cs  and  other  'dry  goods  fixings '  that  mysteriously 
compose  the  female  wardroi>e.  The  exquisite  taste  in  dress  dis- 
played by  Mile.  Nau,  while  attesting  her  American  origin,  has 
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contributed  not  a  little  to  her  success  as  an  artist.  Nor  has  her 
peculiar  style  of  beauty  been  ineffectual  to  the  same  end.  Her 
French  adorers  have  cxiiausted  the  complimentary  terras  of  their 
language  in  celebrating  her  raven  tresses  and  the  double  arch  of 
her  Spanish  eyebrows.  They  swear  that  she  must  have  stepped 
forth  into  life  from  the  canvass  of  Murillo  or  of  Ribcira.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  before  she  steps  back  into  any  picture- frame  of 
either  of  these  Spanish  masters,  Dolores  Nau  intends  to  revisit 
her  native  shores.  In  musical  circles  we  have  heard  regrets  ex- 
pressed that  Paris  must  ere  long  resign,  at  least  for  a  season,  its 
adopted  favorite  to  her  mother  city.  New  York,  *  A  prophet  is 
not  without  honor,  save  in  his  own  country,*  saith  the  proverb. 
But  Americans  have  never  been  chaiy  of  sympathy  even  with 
native  talent,  when  it  has  been  stamped' with  "the  seal  of  transat- 
lantic success.  It  may  be  confidently  predicted,  then,  that  in 
September  next  they  will  give  a  generous  welcome  to  Mile.  Nau. 
The  New  World  must  be  proud  of  the  cordial  recognition  of  this 
child  of  song  in  the  Old  World."  The  reception  of  Mile.  Nau 
in  this  countiy  has  shown  that  the  letter-writer  was  no  false 
prophet.  Her  debut  at  Niblo's  was  entirely  successful,  and  her 
performances  have  fully  justified  the  encomiums  of  the  European 
press.  We  are  anxious,  however,  to  judge  her  for  ourselves,  and 
we  trust  that  before  long  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
her  in  Boston.  America  has  lately  a^^serted  her  claim  to  the  pos- 
session of  musical  talent  of  the  first  order  by  representatives  that 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  We  have  had  one  New  York  and  two  Bos- 
ton prima  donnas  on  the  boards  of  Italy. 
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NEW  BREECH  LOADING  CANNON. 

The  engraving  below  is  an  accurate  represen- 
tation of  the  new  breech -loading  cannon,  invent- 
ed and  patented  by  Mr.  Schenkl,  one  of  the  best 
gun-makers  in  the  United  States.  It  is  claimed 
for  it  by  the  inventor  that  it  is  the  best  and 
safest  breech-loading  cannon  ever  invented,  pos- 
sessing numerous  advantages  over  those  at  pres- 
ent in  use.  It  requires  only  one  fourth  the  num- 
ber of  men  necessary  to  load  and  serve  an 
ordinary  cannon,  and  can  be  handled  with  mnch 
greater  rapidity,  accuracy  and  facility.  On  ship- 
board and  in  fortified  cities  it  will  be  invaluable, 
as  it  can  be  loaded  and  fired  in  a  stationary 
position  with  perfect  ease.  By  raising  the  lever 
to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  and  reversing 
it,  the  breech  is  brought  to  a  loading  position : 
by  raising  and  reversing  the  lever  again,  the 
breech  is  thrown  into  a  position  ready  for  firing- 
A  trial  of  this  gun,  with  ball  cartridge,  was  made 
recently  at  South  Boston  Point,  in  the  presence 
of  Major  General  Edmunds,  Adj.  General  Stone, 
Lieutenants  Dudley  and  Grover,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
other  military  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  expressed 
their  surprise  and  pleasure  at  the  performance 
of  the  piece.  Twelve  discharges  were  made 
under  the  direction  of  Lieutenants  Wise,  Rogers 
and  Boggs,  of  the  ordnance  department,  who  are 
engaged  in  superintending  the  casting  of  cannon 
for  the  government  at  Alger's  foundry.  The 
time  of  loading  averaged  from  seven  and  a  half 
to  nineteen  and  a  half  seconds,  according  to  the 
elevation,  though  the  test  was  a  matter  of  power 
rather  than  time.  The  strength  of  the  gun  waa 
put  to  the  following  proof:  three  charges 
were  fired  with  about  three  times  the  pow- 
der required  in  actual  service,  with  two  six- 
pound  balls  thoroughly  rammed  down,  but  the 
severity  of  the  test  did  not  strain  the  gun  in  the 
least  or  disturb  its  machinery.  It  is  quite  sim- 
ple in  its  construction,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  engraving,  and  from  its  very 
simplicity  is  likely  to  fulfil  the  condition  of 
endurance.  We  believe  that  in  service  a  gun  is 
abandoned  as  unsafe  after  one  thousand  dis- 
charges, and  that  Mr.  Schenkl  claims  that  his 
gun  will  be  found  uninjured  after  the  firing  that 
number  of  times.  If  it  stand  a  test  like  this,  it 
will  prove  indeed  an  invaluable  arm.  We  con- 
sider that  its  strength  has  been  triumphantly 
demonstrated.  Its  ability  to  receive  a  load  with- 
out being  moved  from  position  is  an  advantage 
that  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  npon.  In  a 
trial  at  the  Navy  Yard  it  worked  as  well  as  at 
South  Boston,  and  those  who  witnessed  its  per- 
formance were  delighted  with  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  could  be  loaded.  We  have  no  doubt  that  its  trial  at 
Washington  will  lead  to  its  adoption  by  our  government. 

: «    ^mm:    > 

MIDNIGHT. 

Hufeland,  in  his  treatise  on  sleep,  has  some  carious,  as  well  as 
forcible,  ideas  on  the  necessity  of  devoting  midnight  to  rest  and 
sleep.  He  considers  that  the  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  which 
is  produced  by  the  regular  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis, 
marks  its  influence  most  definitely  on  the  physical  economy  of 
man.  Diseases  show  the  regular  influence  in  their  daily  rise  and 
fall.  Settled,  regular  fever  exhibits  a  twenty  four  hours*  flux 
and  reflux.  In  the  healthful  state  there  is  manifest  the  same  reg- 
ular influence,  and  the  more  habitual  our  meals,  our  hours  of 
exercise  or  employment,  and  our  hours  of  sleep,  the  mora  power 
is  there  in  the  system  to  resist  disease.  In  the  morning  the  pulse 
is  slow  and  the  nerves  calmer,  and  the  mind  and  the  body  better 
fitted  for  labor.  As  we  advance  towards  the  evening  of  the  day, 
the  pulse  becomes  accelerated,  and  an  almost  feverish  state  is 
produced,  which,  in  exciiable  persons,  becomes  an  absolute  even- 
ing fever.  Rest  carries  off  this  fever  by  its  sleep,  and  the  refresh- 
ing opening  of  its  pores  which  sleep  produces.  In  this  nightly 
respiration,  there  is  an  absolute  crisis  of  this  evening  fever,  and 
this  periodical  crisis  is  necessary  for  every  individual,  as  it  carries 
off  whatever  useless  or  pernicious  particles  our  bodies  may  have 
imbibed.  This  evening  fever,  Hufeland  thinks,  is  not  entirely 
owing  to  the  accession  of  new  chyle  to  the  system,  but  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  sun  and  of  the  light.  The  cri-sis  of  this  fever,  to 
be  most  effective  by  its  reg- 
ularity, ought  to  take  place 
at  midnight,  when  the  sun  is 
in  its  nadir,  and  then  the  body 
will  become  refreshed  for 
the  early  morning  labor. 
Those  who  neglect  tins  period 
either  pubh  ihe  diurnal  crisis 
into  the  morning,  and  thus 
undermine  the  importance  of 
its  reguhirity,  or  loac  it  en- 
tirely, and  arise  to  their  labore 
unrcfresbtd  by  sleep.  Their 
bodies  will  not  have  been  pu- 
rified by  the  nightly  crisis, 
and  the  seeds  of  disease  will 
have  thus  been  planted.  Ner- 
vous people  are  peculiarly 
subject  to  the  influence  of  this 
evening  fever,  and  they  think 
they  cannot  labor  without  its 
excitement.  Hence  their  men- 
tal efforts  are  performed  in 
the  night  alone ;  the  impor- 
tant lime  for  the  crisis  of 
their  nenous  excitement 
passes  over  in  wakefulness, 
and  no  refreshing  perspiration 
uieanses  the  body  or  strength- 
ens the  nerves.  Such  people 
will  wear  out  soon,  unless 
they  change  their  habits  and 
seek  rest  when  nature  and  the 
human  constitution  dictate. 
These  considerations  ought 
to  be  ^'.ceply  studied  and  re- 
garded by  all  who  are  in  the 
ruinous  habit  ol  turning  night 
into  day,  and  of  cliaiigmg  tho 
functions  of  both.  A  fnilure 
of  health  will  soon  manifest 
the  truth  of  these  remarks. 
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THE  APRIL  SHOWER. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  painting  by  an  American  artist,  Mr.  George 
H.  Hall,  which  attracted  much  attention  dnring  its  recent  exhibi- 
tion at  Mr.  Frederick  Parker's,  ComhiU.  It  represents  three  ex- 
quisitely beantiful  yonng  girls,  sheltering  themselves  under  an 
umbrella  during  a  passing  shower.  The  brunette  in  the  centre  is 
faultless,  but  the  beauties  to  the  right  and  left  of  her  are  so  at- 
tractive that  one  knows  not  to  which  to  give  the  palm.  Brilliancy 
of  color  is  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  this  painting,  but 
careful  drawing  and  finish  are  also  merits  that  belong  to  it,  while 
the  sentiment  is  pure  and  pleasing.  Innocence,  youth  and  beauty 
are  most  happily  expressed.  Mr.  Hall's  earliest  eflForts  were  re- 
markable for  color,  his  European  studies  have  made  him  a  skilful 
draughtsman,  and  he  is  certainly  rapidly  advancing  in  his  art. 
He  is  working  in  the  right  way  and  with  the  right  spirit,  and  is 
destined  to  establish  a  permanent  reputation. 


New  Missionary  Enterprise. — It  is  said  that  an  African 
Exploration  Society  has  been  formed  in  England,  designed  to 
promote  the  exploration  and  evangelization  of  Africa.  The  plan 
of  the  founders  of  the  society  is  to  establish  an  African  school  at 
Tunis,  and  thence  to  gradually  extend  their  influence  southward, 
endeavoring,  by  the  circulation  of  Bibles,  and  by  the  co-operation 
of  native  agents  and  missionaries,  to  establish  the  religion  of  the 
(xospel  in  the  stead  of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 


The  Resources  of  Ecssia. — Money  is  the  one  thing  needful 
to  cany  on  a  war  successfully.  Now  Russia  has  often  been  rep- 
resented as  "  hard  up ;"  but  such  is  not  the  fact — her  revenue, 
three  hundred  millions  per  annum — and  her  immensely  wealthy 
church  is  perfectly  willing  to  advance  funds  to  carry  on  the  Chris- 
tian (1)  war  against  the  allies. 


Military  Preparations  in  Cuba. — The  Captain  General 
of  Cuba  has  issued  orders  for  the  formation  of  sixteen  companies 
of  colored  troops,  each  company  to  be  composed  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  men,  and  to  be  commanded  by  experienced 
Spanish  officers. 

<  ^a—  > 

The  Maine  Law. — ^A  serious  riot,  growing  out  of  the  Maine 
law  and  license  question,  lately  occurred  at  Chicago.  One  man 
was  killed  and  several  others  were  wounded.  The  military  were 
called  out,  and  the  riotous  demonstrations  were  suppressed. 


From  the  Crimea. — ^Late  advices  from  the  seat  of  war  say 
there  have  been  some  serious  conflicts  at  Sebastopol,  with  great 
loss  in  men  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  and  of  the  works  on  the 
part  of  the  French. 


SPLINTERS. 


. . , .  The  Spanish  government  are  getting  frightened,  and 
don't  mean  to  fire  any  more  guns  at  our  ships. 

A  sea  monster,  weighing  3000  pounds,  large  enough  to 

swallow  a  canoe,  was  lately  taken  near  Punta  Rosa,  Florida. 

....  "We  expect  before  long  to  have  a  telegraph  line  connect- 
ing New  York,  Newfoundland  and  London.     It  is  in  progress. 

....  Hugh  Harris,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  died  lately  at 
Jonesboro',  Tennessee,  aged  one  hundred  and  ten  years. 

....  The  Omahas  settle  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  by 
giving  it  to  the  swiftest  runner  among  them. 

....  The  Journal  proposes  to  ruin  Sebastopol,  by  draining  the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

....  The  city  government  do  not  mean  to  allow  any  more 
coal  holes  to  be  opened  in  sidewalks. 

The  district  attorney  of  New  York  has   decided  that 

liquors  may  be  sold  freely  there  until  July  4th. 

....  The  pre-payment  of  postage  stops  anonymous  letters. 
Men  mean  enough  to  write  them  are  too  mean  to  pay. 

....  There  -are  a  million  barrels  of  flour  to  come  from  ports 
on  the  lakes  before  harvest-time.     Hunger,  avaunt ! 

....  The  rumor  of  a  quarrel  between  the  great  Mellen  and  the 
great  Pratt  is  a  "weak  invention  of  the  enemy." 

In  1780,  the  "  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,"  in  Philadel- 
phia, contributed  3270,000  to  supply  Washington's  troops. 

....  Four  of  the  Quebec  police  have  been  arrested  for  robbing 
a  Mr.  Shaw.     They  stole  pistols  and  cofGn  mountings ! 

In  Cincinnati,  the  peach-trees  are  in  full  blow.     We  make 

no  show  this  way  this  year. 

....  In  the  same  place,  good  firkin  butter  is  selling  for  sixteen 
cents  a  pound.     What  a  place  to  live  in ! 

....  Punch  says  you  must  wind  up  your  conduct,  like  your 
watch,  once  a  day,  to  see  if  you  are  "  fast  "  or  "  slow." 

The  other  day  a  truckman  killed  a  horse  by  striking  him 

with  a  whip-stock.     The  truckman  still  lives. 

....  The  Pyne  opera  troupe  were  remarkably  successful  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  during  their  late  engagement. 

A  lady  writes  in  the  Worcester  Palladium,  that  the  pres- 
ent style  of  bonnets  is  ruinous  to  the  eyesight.     True  ! 

The  steamboat  Commonwealth,  built  for  the  Boston,  Nor- 
wich and  New  York  line,  is  a  splendid  boat. 

....  For  more  than  a  fortnight  they  have  been  having  green 
peas  in  New  York  brought  from  Savannah.     Tantalizing ! 


EUROPE  ASD  AMERICA. 

While  we  pen  these  words,  the  struggle  is  still  going  on  in  the 
Old  World,  between  its  Eastern  and  Western  powers,  for  suprem- 
acy. Christian  cannon  are  thundering  against  each  other  in  the 
Crimea,  and  Christian  statesmen  are  seeking  to  outwit  each  other 
in  Vienna.  But  however  the  dispute  may  be  temporarily  settled, 
the  future  of  Europe  is  dark  and  menacing.  Whether  constitu- 
tional governments  hold  their  o^vn,  or  a  gigantic  northern  despot- 
ism sweeps  westward  from  the  banks  of  the  Neva  to  overshadow 
and  absorb  the  despotism  that  now  holds  usurped  power  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  ;  whether  the  strange  vitality  of  Russian  blood 
be  infused  into  the  enfeebled  veins  of  Western  Europe,  imparting 
a  spasmodic  energy  for  a  time,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  the  Old  World  is  full  of  disturbing  elements  and  trem- 
bling with  the  spasms  of  old  age  and  decay.  We  cannot  but  fear 
that  it  has  seen  its  best  days,  and  that  even  republicanism,  could 
it  enjoy  a  legitimate  triumph  over  despotism,  could  hardly,  for  a 
very  great  space  of  time,  arrest  the  inexorable  hand  of  Destiny. 
The  "  Jiiene,  mene,  tehel "  seems  written  on  the  crumbling  walls  of 
the  old  palaces  and  towers.  The  whole  southern  tier  of  states 
and  kingdoms  seem  tottering  to  their  fall.  Even  the  glorious 
trophies  of  revived  art  are  fading  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican ; 
Venice  rots  piecemeal  by  the  brink  of  her  canals ;  Spain  lies  ex- 
hausted be&ide  those  waters  over  which  she  once  sent  forth  her 
conquering  armadas.  The  more  northerly  states  and  kingdoms 
possess  yet  more  energy ;  but  exhausted  soils,  impoverished  pop- 
ulations, fading  strength,  aflford  but  little,  even  there,  of  happy 
augury. 

If  the  star  of  empire  move  westward — ruin  follows  in  its  path. 
It  seems  that  nations,  like  lands,  must  have  their  periods  of  fallow — 
long  ages  of  abandonment  and  non-production,  to  be  followed  by 
renovation  and  fertility.  Strange  and  new  forms  of  society,  of 
which  we  do  not  now  dream,  may  in  time  usurp  the  places  of  the 
present  populations  of  Enrope.  But  in  the  long  interval,  what 
dreary  scenes  of  desolation  mast  intervene ! 

On  the  other  hand,  our  own  country  is  still  the  land  of  promise — 
promise  to  the  lover  of  liberty,  promise  to  him  who  pursues 
wealth,  promise  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  promise  to  all  who  culti- 
vate the  mind,  the  heart  or  the  material  interests  Of  humanity. 
The  contest  of  political  parties,  the  agitation  of  exciting  topics, 
dire  symptoms  to  the  timid  and  unlearned,  have  nothing  menacing 
to  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  and  are  only  tokens  of  an 
exuberant  vitality.  Every  sign  that  a  wise  man  can  descry  in  onr 
horizon  betokens  a  brilliant  future  of  many  centuries.  The  re- 
public of  the  New  World  sprang  forth  "  consummate  in  its  birth." 
A  European  poet  (Barthelemy),  from  a  stand-point  three  thou- 
sand miles  away  from  as,  takes  exactly  the  same  view  of  our 
destiny  which  the  most  hopeful  of  our  citizens  embrace. 

"  While  other  oatioDS  immature  are  bom, 
Columbia,  perfect,  blessed  her  natal  mom. 

♦  ♦  *  »  * 

No  narrow  bounds  her  fiery  heart  can  hold; 
Her  foot  already  treads  the  land  of  gold. 
***** 

"What  would  she  more  ?    One  glorious  jewel  yet 

Gleams  in  Hi^pania'9  starry  coronet; 

Pearl  of  the  sea — no  brighter  gem  embraced 

In  the  fair  gulf  wherein  it  lies  enchased. 

She  hopes  to  win  that  priceless  gem  to-day — 

The  prize  so  near,  the  lord  so  far  away ! 

She  hopes  to  win  the  gem ;  but  let  her  wait — ■ 

That  pearl,  perhaps,  will  be  the  gift  of  Fate; 

For  every  western  star  that  shine?:,  in  turn 

May  on  her  banner  in  conjunction  bnm. 

Since  wonders  have  been  wrought,  may  it  not  be 

That  the  far-soaring  eagle  of  the  free 

Will  wing  his  daring  flight  from  south  to  north. 

Pa«s  the  St,  Lawrence,  ever  pouring  forth 

His  mighty  stream,  then  southward  wing  his  flight, 

Pass  Chimborazo'a  ever-burning  height, 

Sending  his  thrilling  cry  from  i-ea  to  sea, 

And  soaring  on  in  unchecked  majesty. 

And  paucing  only  at  that  southern  gate 

Where  bold  M:igellan  pierced  the  stormy  strait?" 

The  poet,  it  will  be  seen,  has  accorded  to  the  "  bird  of  our  ban- 
ner "  a  flight  wider  than  that  ever  swept  by  the  eagles  of  old 
Rome;  but  Uncle  Sam's  bird  is  no  dunghill  fowl,  and  his 
go-aheadativeness  may  surpass  in  time  the  license  of  the  bard. 


From  New  York  to  Havre. — Commodore  Vanderbilt  has 
commenced  his  steam  line  from  New  York  to  Havre,  with  his 
celebrated  "  North  Star  "  and  the  "  Ariel,'' two  fine  boats,  and 
has  placed  the  fare  at  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  which  is  ten 
dollars  less  than  the  other  Atlantic  lines.  He  is  determined  to 
succeed,  and  we  think  he  will.  The  California  line  which  he 
established  in  the  teeth  of  competition,  yielded  him  a  million  dol- 
lars profit  the  first  year.  The  rush  of  visitors  to  the  great  Paris 
Exhibition  will  give  the  new  line  a  grand  start,  and  we  should 
think  the  steamers  never  need  be  without  a  largely  remunerative 
freight  on  their  home  voyages.  At  any  rate,  the  commodore  can 
make  it  pay  if  any  one  can. 


Thackeray  the  Lecturer. — This  very  popular  writer  and 
lecturer  is  again  coming  to  America.  He  lately  delivered  a  lec- 
ture for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Angus  Reach,  the  autlior  of  that  very 
clever  book,  "  Claret  and  Olives,"  who  has  been  aff'ected  by 
paralysis. 

t    ^m^    » . 

Death  of  the  Authoress  of  "Jane  Eyre  " — The  English 
papers  announce  the  death  of  Mrs.  Niiol,  formerly  Miss  Bronte, 
who,  undiT  the  name  of  "  Currer  Bell,"  wrote  Jane  Eyre,  Shirley, 
and  Vilette.     She  died  at  Haworth,  in  Yorkshire. 


A  NEW  Featuhb. — The  Williams  Hall,  Boston,  has  been 
leased  as  a  place  of  popular  resort  for  musical  entertainments, 
and  the  display  of  paintings  and  the  fine  arts. 


Hist  to  Litigants.  —  A  suit  at  law  means  rags. 


ANOTHER  NEW  TERRITORY. 

A  letter  from  New  Mexico  to  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  states 
that  the  legislature  of  that  territory  have  some  thoughts  of  me- 
morializing Congress  to  erect  a  new  territory  out  of  the  southern 
portion  of  New  Mexico.  The  present  territory  is  eight  hundred 
miles  long,  six  hundred  and  fifty  broad,  and  is  inhabited  by  one 
hundred  thousand  people.  The  tract  of  country  newly  acquired 
from  Mexico  has  given  it  a  comparatively  large  population  in  its 
southern  part,  and  that  section  is  now  so  far  removed  from  Santa 
Fe,  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  country  is  so  dangerous  and 
difficult  for  travellers,  that  communication  is  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses impracticable.  The  proposed  territory  is  to  be  called  Pime- 
ria ;  it  is  said  to  possess  vast  agricultural  and  mineral  resources, 
and  to  be  capable  of  supporting  a  large  population.  The  letter 
to  the  Picayune  states  that  it  already  contains  a  larger  population 
than  either  Oregon,  Washington,  Minnesota,  Kansas  or  Nebraska 
contained  when  they  were  erected  into  territories. 

A  CURIOUS  ORRERY. 

Mr.  Phcenix,  of  San  Francisco,  illustrates  his  lectures  by  an 
orrery,  during  the  exhibition  of  which  a  number  of  choice  airs  are 
executed  upon  a  hand  organ.  His  plan  for  an  "  economical  or- 
rery "  is  thus  described :  "  An  economical  orrery  may  be  con- 
structed by  attaching  eighteen  wires  of  graduated  lengths  to  the 
shaft  of  a  candlestick,  apples  of  different  sizes  being  placed  at 
their  extremities  to  represent  the  planets,  and  a  central  orange 
resting  on  the  candlestick,  representing  the  sun.  An  orrery  of 
this  description  is,  however,  liable  to  the  objection,  that,  if  handed 
around  among  the  audience  for  examination,  it  is  seldom  returned 
uninjured.  The  author  has  known  an  instance  in  which  a  child, 
four  years  of  age,  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  devoured  in  suc- 
cession the  planets  Jupiter  and  Herschel,  and  bit  a  lai^e  spot  oot 
of  the  sun  before  he  could  be  arrested." 


The  Clat  Monument. — The  committee  of  gentlemen  &om 
Kentucky  and  other  States,  appointed  to  select  a  plan  for  a  mon- 
ument to  Henry  Clay,  assembled  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  recently, 
and  examined  upwards  of  one  hundred  different  plans  and  models, 
exhibited  by  different  architects.  Among  them  were  some  fine 
specimens  of  art,  and  after  much  hesitation  their  choice  fell  upon 
a  splendid  gothic  structure,  designed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

«     ^a^     > 

Caketing  Weapons. — The  Lonisiana  Legislature  lately 
passed  a  law  against  carrying  concealed  weapons,  under  a  penalty 
of  from  S250  to  S500,  or  imprisonment  for  one  month;  for  a  sec- 
ond offence  the  penalty  is  doubled. 


Just  so. — There  is  no  difference  between  buried  treasure  and 
concealed  knowledge. 

MARRIAOES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stowe,  Mr.  Benjamin  Doaghty  to  Miss  Dorothy 
Blakeboro;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr  James  Libbey  to  Misa  Elizabeth  R. 
Famsworth ;  by  Rev,  Mr.  Huntington,  Mr.  Daniel  Perkins,  Jr.  to  Miss  Mary 
Slade;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Joseph  Dobinson.  of  Utica,  N.T.,  to  Miss 
Amelia  Robin.'wn;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Damon.  Mr.  Kdmund  A  Matson,  of  Charles- 
town,  to  Miss  Ellen  M.  Wetherbee;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hoppin,  John  Codman.  Esq. 
to  Miss  laabella  Parker. — At  Brookliue,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burlingham,  Mr.  3a*mael 
Spear  to  Miss  Eliza  Barker,  both  of  Boston. — At  Winchester,  by  Rev.  JUr. 
Robinson,  Rev.  Piiyson  Tyler,  of  Bjtrre,  Mass.,  to  Miss  Anna  E.Scott. — At 
Lancaster,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bartol,  Mr.  Andrew  Fogg,  of  East  Cambridge,  to 
Mi-sg  Jennie  L.  Carey. —  At  Tannton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pollard,  Daniel  F.  Randall, 
M.  D.,  of  Rehoboth,  to  Miss  Amelia  C.  French. — At  Newbar>port,  by  Rev.Mr. 
Reed,  Mr.  Thaddeus  Ilomton  to  Miss  Lydia  Haines. — At  Wenham,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Reding,  Mr.  William  Ward,  of  Danvers.  to  Miss  Matilda  H.  Batchelder. — 
At  Worcester,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wayland,  Mr.  Ellis  Thayer  to  5Iisfl  Mary  E.  Smith. 
— At  North  Middleboro,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Richmond,  of  Boston,  Mr.  J.  Newton 
Loomis.  of  Granby,  Conn.,  to  Miss  liatie  Pratt, 

DEATHS. 

In  thi"!  city,  Capt.  Reuben  Salisbury,  formerly  of  Eden,  Me.,  73;  Mrs.  Mary 
Brown,  79;  Mrs.  Lvdia  Smith,  63;  Widow  Sarah  Nichols,  83;  Rev.  William 
Willey,  late  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  East  Boston.— At  Roxburj-.  Mr.  William 
A.  Viles,  34- — At  Chelsea,  Miss  Harriet  Eliaibeth  Boon.  2Z — At  Cambridge, 
Mrs.  Marv,  wife  of  Mr.  True  Blake  25.— At  Newton,  Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Boweni.  '22. 
— At  Milton,  Mr.  Thomas  Hunt.  iS. — At  South  Maiden,  Dea.  Eliphalet  Kim- 
ball, 70. — At  Lexington,  Mr.  Jonathan  Cary,  formerly  of  Boston. 86.— At  Hol- 
liDlon.  suddenly.  Hon.  Elihu  Cutler,  Jr. — At  Salem,  Miss  Ellen  Berran,  30. — 
At  Gloucester,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Divis.Sd;  Capt.  Nathaniel  ffhittemore,  70. — At 
Newbury,  Mr.  Sabine  F.  Fairbank,  47- — At  Worcester,  Mrs,  Anna  M.  Bar- 
ber, 23:  Mrs.  Sally  8.  Warren,  of  Grafton,  54.— it  New  Bedford,  Mr.  Dinio! 
Edstn,  60;  Mr  Thoma**  C  ark.  SO.— At  Pittefield,  Mr.  Eldad  Franri.,  87;  Dea. 
Josiah  Francis,  90. — At  Southampton,  Mr.  Phineas  Strong.  8i;  Widow  Dorcaa 
Pomeroy,  81. — At  Northampton.  Mr.  Spuncer  Clark,  69;  Mr.  Joel  Uurlburt, 
74, — At  Goffstown,  N.  U..  Mr.  James  Sliirley,  96. — At  Hampden.  Me  .  Mrs. 
Sarah  J.,  wife  of  Senator  Hamlin.— At  Bradford,  Tt.,  Mr.  James  \nison,  92. — 
At  Sharon,  Conn.,  Rev.  Grigor  L.  Brownell,  65. 
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EDITORIAL   3IELAAGE. 

A  deep  religioos  interest  is  prevalent  in  many  of  the  Boston 

churches  at  the  present  time. Liverpool,  it  is  said,  is  so  called 

from  the  fact  that  in  former  rimes  there  was  a  pool  on  the  spot 
where  the  old  citr  now  stands,  which  the  liver,  a  bird  shaped  like 
a  stork,  frequented.  There  are  none  of  these  birds  in  England 
now,  and  some  think  the  story  a  fable ;  bat  the  mnnicipal  crest  of 
the  city  is  a  liver  to  the  present  day — which  is  embroidered  on 
every  policeman's  coat,  and  worn  on  the  left  arm  of  every  cab- 
man.  Children  arc  raised  in  Japan  with  a  pulley.     Some  of 

the  grown  folks  are  occasionally  raised  with  a  rope — around  the 
neck.  For  children  and  grown  folks,  Japan  holds  out  induce- 
ments that  are  not  to  be  slighted. Sebastopol  is  distant  from 

St.  Petersburg  about  1392  miles.  Couriers  convey  the  mails  to 
iloscow,  about  950  miles,  from  whence  they  go  by  railway  to  the 
capital.  From  five  days  to  a  week  is  occupied  in  the  entire  jour- 
ney ;  so  that  the  czar  has  his  dispatches  three  or  four  davs  earlier 
than  either  of  his  crowned  opponents  (unless  it  be  the  Sultan) 

can  possibly  obtain  theirs. Thomas  F.  Meagher,  to  whom  was 

offored  the  commission  of  colonel  of  the  sixty-ninth  regiment,  has 
declined  to  accept  it,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  not  yet  a  citizen  of 

the  XTnited  States^ A  society  has  been  discovered  and  broken 

up  in  the  town  of  Northbridge,  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  boys, 
tlie  oldest  of  whom  was  only  about  U  years,  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  petty  thefts.     The  boys  belonged  to  some  of  the  most 

respectable  families  in  the  place. Jlrs.  Sarah  Gregor,  of  Xor- 

walk,  has  bequeathed  to  Trinity  College  of  Hartford,  the  sum  of 

515,000. Governor  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  has  extended  his 

execative  clemency  in  behalf  of  Thomas  Greig,  a  convict,  who 
signally  distinguished  himself  at  the  fire  which  destroyed  a  por- 
tion of  the  penitentiary,  a  few  days  ago.  Greig,  it  is  said,  worked 
most  heroically,  and  battled  with  the  flames  in  a  manner  t)iat  won 

the  admiration  of  all  present. The  comer  stone  of  a  new 

exchange  was  hiid  at  Toronto,  Canada,  a  few  days  ago. An 

instance  of  the  rapid  growth  of  towns  in  America,  is  exhibited  in 
the  cilyof  Lawrence,  JIass.  It  was  founded  in  1845.  It  contains 
15,000  inhabitants,  has  14  churches,  14  public  schools,  with  2000 
pupils,  15  industnal  establishments,  large  and  small,  employing 
a  capital  of  56,500,000,  and  7000  operatives — ^producing  an  annual 
amount  of  $7,500,000  in  value. A  railroad  company  in  Cali- 
fornia obtains  money  enough  from  the  earth  thrown  up  to  pay  for 
the  excavation.  So  say  the  San  Francisco  papere. The  Cam- 
bridge Athensnm  have  accepted  the  legacy  of  the  late  James 
Brown,  Esq.,  and  have  taken  immediate  measures  to  carrv  the 
same  into  effect,  by  famishing  library  rooms,  and  carryin'^  out,  to 

the  fullest  extent,  the  benevolent  designs  of  the  donor. A 

public  common  is  talked  of  in  Chelsea,  by  converting  the  Marine 

Hospital  grounds  to  that  object. Large  quantities  of  produce 

and  lambcr  are  constantly  arriving  at  Oswego  from  Canada, 
exhibiting  the  effects  of  the  reciprocity  treaty.  Since  the  opening 
of  navigation,  the  arrivals  foot  up  60,000  barrels  of  wheat,  and 

nearly  half  a  million  feet  of  lumber. The  United  States  troops 

have  had  a  fight  with  the  Indians  in  IN^ew  Mexico,  in  which  Cap- 
tain Stanton,  of  the  first  dragoons,  was  killed. The  Postmas- 
ter General  has  decided  that  the  abstract  logs  kept  by  navi'^tors 
who  are  co-operating  with  Lieut.  Maury,  in  collecting  obser^-ations 
for  his  wind  and  current  charts,  come  under  the  new  postao-e  law 
in  the  category  of  ship  letters,  and  will  therefore  be  permitted  to 

pass  through  the  mails  without  prepayment. The  residents  of 

the  Southem  States  are  enjoying  delightful,  summer-like  weather. 

Strawberries  are  abundant  in  New  Orleans. The  venerable 

church  at  Smithfield,  in  Virginia,  of  which  so  much  has  lately 
been  said,  is  now  but  a  mere  ruin,  though  the  brick  work  is  so 
firm  that  it  will  probably  stand  a  century  longer.  It  is  a  Gothic 
stracture,  and  the  tower  has  three  points.  The  whole  baildin-T  is 
covered  with  moss.  The  whole  of  the  interior  is  gone,  except  a 
portion  of  the  gallery,  and  the  walls  are  covered  with  the  names 

of  visitors. Printing,  in  Cambridge,  is  unusually  brisk  this 

season.  A  large  number  of  first-class  book  printers  are  employed 
at  the  various  offices,  and  there  is  a  demand  for  more. 


Legality  of  Geetsa  Green  Mareiages.— Everybody  has 
heard  of  Gretna  Green,  the  English  refuge  for  persecuted  lovers. 
A  marriage  contract  between  a  Prussian  nobleman  and  a  danseuse, 
entered  into  at  Gretna  Green  in  times  when  such  marriages  were 
legal,  has  given  rise  to  a  trial  in  the  Prassian  courts  of  justice, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  and  is  just  concluded. 
The  husband  claimed  that  the  marriage  was  not  binding ;  the  wife 
resisted.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  have  decided  that  the 
marriage  is  perfectly  legal  and  binding  on  the  parties. 


TR.4.VEL.— A  large  increase  of  travel  is  noticed  on  some  of  the 
Western  railroads.  The  travel  on  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  has 
been  immense;  the  namber  of  passengers  daily  carried  is  estimated 
at  two  thousand.  Of  these,  three  fourths  are  Uterally  winging 
their  way  to  the  western  prairies.  The  emigration  promises  to 
exceed  that  of  any  former  year. 


Parker  Fowle  &  Soxs.— To  those  in  want  of  carpetings,  we 
would  recommend  a  call  on  this  enterprising  firm,  who  have  con- 
Blantly  on  hand  an  extensive  assortment  of  their  own  importation, 
and  at  prices  which  cannot  fail  to  suit  the  purchaser.  This  we 
believe,  is  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  their  line  in  the  city. 


tDausibc   (Patljcringff. 


To  GET  rv  A  HoLiDAr.— Find  some  destitute  family  to  whom 
you  can  secretly  send  a  barrel  of  flour.  Let  your  right  hand  pay 
for  it  without  allowing  the  left  to  know  of  the  deed.  Try  it,  and 
your  heart  will  have  a  holiday. 


Potatoes  are  selling  in  Boston  at  S4  a  barrel,  and  apples  at 
S3  50. 

The  deep  artesian  well  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  after  affording  a 
transient  supply  of  water,  refuses  to  yield  any  more. 

The  comer  stone  of  the  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  was  laid 
forty-six  years  ago  from  the  1st  inst. 

Murray  Hill  house,  on  the  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  has  been 
sold  by  Sir.  Waddle  to  Mr.  Delaplaine,  for  3100,000. 

The  New  York  Mirror  says  ;  "It  is  estimated  that  twenty-five 
millions  of  passages  are  made  annually  across  the  Brooklyn 
ferries." 

The  Boston  Herald  says :  "  That  community  is  most  prosper- 
ous and  intelligent,  which  gives  the  most  liberal  support  to  the 
local  press." 

It  was  a  pertinent  and  forcible  saying  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, that  "a  handsome  woman  pleases  the  eye,  but  a  good 
woman  pleases  the  heart ;  the  one  is  a  jewel,  the  other  a  treasure." 

The  amount  of  duties  paid  for  French  artificial  flowers  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  was  almost  double  the 
amount  of  duties  paid  on  railroad  iron. 

The  whole  amount  paid  by  New  York  city  in  1854-5,  for  edu- 
carional  purposes,  was  3776,973  38;  of  which  sura,  $232,359  12 
was  for  school-house  accommodations. 

In  the  expedition  to  search  for  Dr.  Kane,  the  missing  Arctic 
explorer,  a  young  brother  of  the  doctor,  who  has  just  graduated 
at  a  medical  school,  is  to  go  as  surgeon.  They  sail  the  1st  of  June. 

A  light  boat,  to  be  stationed  near  Minot's  Ledge,  is  to  be  built 
immediately  at  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard.  She  will  be  one  hun- 
dred feet  long,  and  about  three  hundred  tons  burthen. 

Three  jails  in  Vermont  are  emptj',  two  have  but  one  inmate 
each,  two  others  have  four  each,  and  one  has  six  and  another 
seven.     The  average  is  but  three  to  each  jail  in  the  State. 

The  number  of  admissions  last  year  into  the  XT.  S.  Marino 
Hospital,  including  every  description  of  patient«:,  was  221 9.  During 
the  same  period,  127  deaths  occun-ed  among  the  inmates. 

Key.  Dan  Blodgett,  an  aged  and  eloquent  clergyman,  of  Ran- 
dolph, Vl.,  died  very  suddenly,  lately.  A  few  weeks  ago  he  had 
a  call  to  New  York  city,  with  a  salary  of  34000  offered,  which  he 
declined. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year,  15,677  emi- 
grants arrived  at  New  York  from  foreign  parts,  against  23,718  for 
the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  and  26,544  for  a  like  period 
of  1853. 

The  new  Appleton  cabinet  of  Amherst  College  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  fine  plot  of  ground  south  of  the  south  college,  and  Luke 
Sweetser,  of  Amherst,  has  given  SIOOO  for  the  erection  of  a  lec- 
ture room  to  be  attached  to  the  present  cabinet. 

A  negro  at  Norfolk  was  struck  on  the  top  of  the  head  by  a  bar- 
rel of  oats,  which  fell  from  the  third  story.  The  negro  was 
knocked  down  by  the  concussion,  but  was  more  frightened  than 
hurt. 

It  is  stated  that  a  company  has  been  formed,  who  offer  about 
three  quarters  of  a  millions  of  dollars  more  for  the  Pennsylvania 
public  improvements  than  has  been  offered  by  the  Permsylvania 
Railroad  Company. 

Omens  are  multiplying  in  the  West.  It  is  said  that  a  hen's 
egg  was  found,  lately,  at  Chilicothe,  Ohio,  in  a  huckster's  lot, 
with  protuberated  letters  in  the  shell,  containing  these  words : 
"  Consuming  fire  in  1856." 

Mr.  John  Balcom,  of  Pepperell,  killed  twenty-sLx  black  snakes 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  lately.  They  were  taken  from  one 
den.  Their  average  length  was  four  feet  and  a  half— making  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  feet  of  snakes  • 

Under  the  bounty  land  act  of  March  3, 1855,  the  first  claim  was 
presented  to  the  Pension  Office  about  the  lOth  of  March,  and  up 
to  this  date,  eighty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  applications  have 
been  received. 

Dutch  salt  is  prepared  from  several  kinds  of  marine  solar  evap- 
orated salt,  which  are  re-dissolved  in  sea  water  and  carefully 
boiled  down  again.  Before  it  begins  to  crj'stallize,  they  throw  in 
a  lump  of  butter  and  a  small  quantity  of  sour  milk. 

Jacob  Miller,  who  was  confined  in  the  jail  at  Patterson,  N.  J., 
on  suspicion  of  his  being  a  horse  thief,  the  Guardian  says,  actually 
died  of  grief,  lately.  He  had  been  very  much  depressed  ever  since 
his  arrest.     It  is  a  melancholy  case. 

Captain  Breese,  the  present  commandment  of  the  Norfolk 
Yard,  has  been  detached  from  his  command,  to  take  effect  on  the 
1  Oth  of  May,  and  has  received  preparatory  orders  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mediterranean  squadron. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Tunnel  has  progressed  through  all  its  difficul-- 
ties  3050  fict.     The  remaining  1200  feet  will  probablv  offer  no 
further  difficulty  than  the  hardness  of  the  rock  ;  and  the  progress 
at  about  seventy  feet  per  month  will  complete  it  short  of  eighteen 
months. 

The  plant  called  Alfula,  or  Peravian  clover,  is  beginning  to  be 
appreciated  in  Califomia.  It  can  be  cut  several  times  a  year,  and 
affords  a  heavy  crop.  In  deep  soil  the  roots  penetrate  so  far,  that 
drought  does  not  prevent  its  growth,  like  ordinary  grass  or  En^-- 
lish  clover. 

The  Bishop  of  Chartres,  in  France,  -writes  to  the  Pope:  "A 
mournful  evil  is  thrown  over  the  church  of  France — the  clergy  are 
divided,  and  its  members  begin  to  manifest  different  opinions, 
which  may  endanger  the  consistency  and  perpetuity  of  the  princi- 
ples which  France  has  professed  some  1500  years." 

According  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  a  shrewd  observer, 
who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  has  recently 
returned  from  a  European  tour,  calculates  that  during  the  whole 
of  the  present  year,  the  German  emigration  will  be  about  175,000, 
and  the  British,  75,000;  making  a  total  of  250,000. 

The  statement  that  the  French  minister  has  notified  our  govern- 
ment that,  in  the  case  of  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  m  any  attempt  by  the  United  States  to  seize  Cuba,  the 
govenmicnt  of  France  will  take  part  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
Spain,  is  by  no  means  confirmed. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  of  Virginia  has  adopted  the 
Martha  Washington  Female  College  at  Abingdon,  and  will  take 
measures  to  insure  its  completion.  It  is  contemplated  to  make 
such  arrangements  as  will  insure  to  the  indigent  daughters  of  every 
deceased  odd  fellow  the  benefit  of  a  good  education. 

The  lot  of  land  recently  purchased  for  the  custom  house,  at 
Gloucester,  is  one  of  the  most  eligibly  situated  that  could  be  found 
in  that  place.  It  is  located  in  the  vcri'  centre  of  the  port,  con- 
venient to  all  the  wharves  and  shipping,*and  the  fine  building  to 
be  erected  on  the  site,  from  its  commanding  position,  will  be  a 
great  ornament  to  the  town. 


Joreign    items. 


M.  Montefiore  and  Dr.  Levy  were  to  leave  Paris  on  the  15th  of 
April,  with  a  bevy  of  workmen,  and  a  million  of  francs,  to  found 
a  hospital  at  Jerusalem  for  the  Jews.  One  quarter  of  the  sura, 
collected  was  contributed  in  London. 

A  young  soldier,  belonging  to  Glasgow,  has  sent  home  from 
the  Crimea  a  pistol  bullet  firmly  imbedded  in  a  tetotal  medal. 
He  carried  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  this  medal,  which  arrested  the 
bullet,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  saved  his  life. 

Lord  Dundonald  has  announced  his  intention  to  communicate 
to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  not  only  to  spare  the  remnant  of 
the  French  army,  but  to  ensure  that  of  France,  by  the  speedy 
destruction  of  the  defences  of  Sebastopol. 

The  works  for  the  embellishment  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  are 
nearly  completed ;  but  extensive  plantations  of  shrubs  are  now 
being  made  in  the  southem  island,  and  in  the  avenue  which  leads 
from  Mount  Liban  to  the  village  of  Boulogne. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  issued  instructions  to  the  Comptroller 
of  his  Household,  to  see  that  every  sick  and  wounded  soldier 
arriving  in  Dublin  from  the  Crimea,  shall  be  p-orided  with  a  bed, 
breakfast,  dinner  and  tea  at  bis  excellency's  expense. 

A  new  ballet  has  been  lately  produced  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  en- 
titled "  Shakspeare."  One  scene  exhibits  the  poet  as  inebriated 
in  a  low  pot-house  at  Greenwich,  and  having  a  pugilistic  encounter 
with  another  drunken  man.  Queen  Elizabeth,  disguised,  appears 
also  in  the  same  public-house. 

The  priests  of  the  Greek  Church  are  preaching  a  new  crusade 
— the  crusade  of  the  nineteenth  century — not  only  to  recover 
Christ's  sepulchre,  but  to  take  from  the  Mohammedans  all  the 
countries  which  they  have  niled  for  one  thousand  j[ears.  This  in 
the  great  idea  among  both  priests  and  people. 


Sanis  of  ©olir. 


....  The  experience  of  a  man  ceases  only  with  his  life. — Koday. 

....  We  are  so  desirous  of  vengeance,  that  people  often  offend 
us  by  not  giving  offence. — Deluzy. 

....  Borrowed  thoughts,  like  borrowed  money,  only  show  the 
poverty  of  the  borrower. — Lady  Blessington. 

Graves  are  but  the  prints  of  the  footsteps  of  the  angel  of 

eternal  life. — Jean  Paul. 

Poetry,  painting,  sculpture  and  music,  are  the  natural 

offspring  of  the  heart  of  man. — Cunningham. 

....  Love  is  a  science,  rather  than  a  sentiment.  It  is  taught 
and  learned.     One  is  never  master  of  it  at  the  first  step. — Lkluzy. 

....  Imitations  please,  not  because  they  are  mistaken  for  reali- 
ties, but  because  they  bring  realities  to  mind. — Johnson. 

....  Society  seldom  forgives  those  who  discovered  the  empti- 
ness of  its  ple;isures,  and  who  can  live  independent  of  it  and 
them. — Lady  Blessington. 

....  Artists  err  in  the  confounding  of  poetic  with  pietorial  sub- 
jects. In  the  latter,  the  exterior  accidents  are  nearly  everything, 
the  unseen  qualities  as  nothing. — L^mb. 

Painting  and  sculpture,  next  to  poetry,  constitute  the 

grand  medium  by  which  the  sublimest  ideas,  and  the  most  ex- 
quisite sensations,  are  conveyed  to  the  human  mind. — ElUs. 

The  loss  of  friends  is  a  wholesome  grief,  and  the  tears  of 

sympathy  are  like  balm  to  the  sufferer;  but  the  loss  of  property 
is  a  wound  that  festers. — Goedie. 

....  Pedagogues  seem  to  imagine  that  their  rods  have  the  vir- 
tue of  that  of  Sloses,  and  that  by  its  exercise  they  can  start  a 
fountain  of  genius  in  the  flintiest  rock. — Jean  Paul. 


3okcv3  Bttigct. 

Why  is  a  weathercock  like  a  loafer?  Because  it  is  constantly 
going  round  doing  nothing. 

The  five  great  evils  of  life  are  said  to  be  standing  collars,  stove- 
pipe hats,  tight  boots,  bad  whiskey  and  cross  women.  The  last 
not  the  least. 

Beef  must  come  down.  A  manatee,  or  sea-cow,  has  been  killed 
near  the  head  of  Indian  River,  Florida,  weight  1000  pounds ; 
flesh  considered  a  delicacy. 

Two  foreign  sailors  examining  the  cupola  of  the  Boston  State 
House,  one  of  them  remarked  to  the  other,  "  Arrah,  my  honej-, 
this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  them  copper  bottom  the  top  of  a 
house." 

An  Irishman  and  an  Englishman  falling  out,  the  former  threat- 
ened his  opponent,  that  if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  he  would 
"  break  his  impenetrable  skull,  and  let  the  brains  out  of  his  ejnpty 
head." 

Blivins  says,  whatever  may  be  the  charms  and  social  endear- 
ments of  the  breakfast  table,  they  are  entirely  destroyed  by  making 
it  the  arena  for  "  feats  of  strength  "  between  the  batter  and  the 
codfish  bails. 

"  Come,  Bill,  it's  ten  o'clock,  and  I  think  we  had  better  he 
going,  for  it's  rime  honest  men  were  at  home." — "  Well,  yes," 
was  the  answer,  "  I  must  be  off,  but  yoa  needn't  hurry  on  my 
account." 

A  young  gentleman  paid  his  addresses  to  a  young  lady,  by 
whose  mother  he  was  unfavorably  received.  "  How  hard,"  said 
he  to  the  young  lady,  "  to  separate  those  whom  love  has  united." 
"  Very  hard,  indeed,"  replied  she,  with  great  innocence,  at  the 
same  time  throwing  her  arms  around  his  neck,  "  and  so  mother 
will  find  it." 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  re&aed  yiisceUaneous  Family  Journal,  devoted  to 
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A  LITERARY  AND  FIXE  ART  PAPER. 
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1.  Two  exquisite  line  engravings  to  etch  subscriber,  one 

of  Mozart,  and  one  of  Grisi      Sent  saMy  by  mail. 

2.  Fresh  music,  four   sheets  every  week,  which  are  paged 

separately,  and  can  be  detached  at  the  end  of  the 
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music,  instrumental  and  vocal. 
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spicy  trdnslatiOQj!  from  foreign  journals,  choice  selec- 
tions from   English  niag;xzines  and  new  books,  art 
criticisms  and  condensed  news  of  the  artistic  world. 
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may  12  eop4t  257  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Private  Circles,  containing  oHf  AHji(//-f(/ ari(/ (CH  new  and 
original  diaJogues  never  before  publiiihed.     Price,  SI. 

SCHOOL  MELODIES.  The  best  recommended,  and 
most  popular  juvenile  singing  book  ever  issued.  Forty- 
fifth  thousand.     S2  per  dozen. 

Either  of  the  books  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  the  recep- 
tion of  the  price  named.     Published  and  for  sale  by 

MOftRIS  COTTON.  120  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

[C7^  Agents  wanted  to  sell  the  above  books.   It  may  12 


A.  W.  LADD  &/  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO    FORTES. 


THE     PKIZE     BOOK    NOW    READY. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  I:^  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone, 
they  stand  uneivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  quaUties  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
OXLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

WAEEEOOMS,   296  WASHINGTON    STEEET, 

BOSTON, 

tf       AND  441  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.        mar  24 

MODEL  MELODEONS! 

THESE  Melodeoss  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.   Price*— S60,  375,  SIOO.  S120,  S135.  SloO  and  S175 

Extracts  from  a  letter  of  iUr.  John  C.  Andrews  to  ULison 
$■  Harjiiin,  manufacturers  of  the  "  Model  Melodeons,^'' 
in  Boston,  Mass. 

CisiDEN,  Ala.,  Feb.  10. 1855. 
MESSaa.  Masox  &  Hasild.-— Gestb:  The  double  reed 
melodeon  is  received,  and  has  taken  it<i  place  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  where,  as  Hamlet  says,  it  "dis- 
courses eloquent  music.'*  It  is  a  very  fine  instrument, 
and  gives  great  satisfaction.  I  am  surprised  at  the  per- 
fection to  which  you  have  brought  these  instruments ;  the 
beautiful  evenness  of  tone,  and  the  excellent  effectiveness 
of  the  swell-  To  me  it  is  ten  times  preferable  to  a  small 
organ You  cannot  think  what  a  feeling  the  intro- 
duction of  your  melodeon  has  made  in  our  community ; 
but  lam  pleased  to  say  the  effect  is  different  from  that 
produced  on  the  old  Scotchman.  When  the  leader  of  the 
choir  introduced  a  pitch-pipe  to  sound  the  key-note,  .after 
making  the  sound,  the  old  Scotchman  arose  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  '^  Tak  awa  that  whustle  frae  the  Lord's 
huse.*'  Our  minister.  Dr.  JIcRea,  s.iid  to  me  to-day, 
'•Your  singing  and  (he  beautiful  tones  of  that  instrument 
inspired  me."'  Bot  I  will  not  trouble  you  more  with  our 
little  matters.  Suffice  it  to  say.  that  the  melodeon  you 
have  sent  gives  us  the  most  perfect  satisfaction. 

Respectfully  yours,  Joex  C.  Axdeewb. 

(n^ Circulars  containing  a  fall  description  of  the  '■  Mod- 
el Melodeoss,^"  will  be  sent  to  any  Tpost-office,  on  address- 
ing the  andersigned,  manufacturers. 

MASON  &  HAMLTN, 
mar  24      tf     Cambridge  St.,  comer  Charles,  Boston. 

HOUSE  AXD  LA?ir).— For  sale  cheap,  if  applied  for 
soon,  a  neat  two-story  house  in  Wiuf'heater,  within 
ten  minutes*  walk  of  the.  East  Woburn  Station,  on  the 
Lowell  Railroad,  with  good  bam,  well,  and  two  acres  of 
land,  with  about  100  choice  pear  and  other  fruit  trees  in 
bearing  condition-    Apply  at  this  oflace.      tf       mar  17 

FOR  SALE. — A  ton  of  fine  bos-wood,  large  logs  and 
clear — a  very  nice  article;  price,  one  hundred  and  ten 
doUars,  A  good  chance  for  engravers  and  designers  to  sup- 
ply themselves.    Address  A.  B.,  tkis  office.         8t    j  20 
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THE  WATCHMAN  is  written  with  an  earnest  object 
in  view.  The  purpose  of  the  author  has  been  to  il- 
lustrate the  eventual  triumph  of  virtue  over  evil  influ- 
ences; to  picture  the  various  trials  to  which  poverty  sub- 
jects its  victims,  and  the  temptations  to  which  innocence 
is  exposed  in  a  large  city ;  to  develop  the  secret  benevo- 
lence, which, scant  though  it  be,  is  still  active  among  us; 
to  warn  against  the  evil  of  intemperance,  and  to  teach  that 
unceasing,  earnest,  honest  endeavor  generally  meets  with 
its  reward,  even  in  this  world  The  demand  for  the  book 
is  already  very  great,  and  the  publishers  have  just  reason 
to  anticipate  that  its  success  will  equal  that  of  any  book 
that  has  been  recently  issued. 

The  following  Comtnendatory  Notices  have  been  receiv- 
ed from  those  editors  who  have  already  read  the  book : 

This  is  a  good  book;  one  of  that  class  calculated  to  en- 
chain the  interest,  and  to  leave  a  wholesome  impression 
behind ;  one  that  we  would  irillingly  place  in  the  hands  of 
our  wife,  sL=iter,  or  any  dear  female  relative,  confident  that 
they  would  benefit  by  its  perusal.  Can  we  award  it  any 
higher  praise? — Dait;/  Journal. 

The  Watchman  merits  the  praise  it  has  received  from  all 
who  have  read  it.  It  abounds  in  incident  and  adventure, 
and  while  it  interests  the  reader,  it  points  to  a  wholesome 
moral.  The  author  possesses  a  brilliant  imagination,  and 
has  devoted  his  or  her  talents  to  a  good  purpose. — Atlas. 


The  Watchman  is  a  work  of  .surpassing  interest  and  ex- 
traordinary beauty.  Many  a  gentle  heart  will  sympathize 
with  poor  Joseph  Carter's  and  Ellen's  sorrows;  and  will 
follow  the  destitute  orphan  boy,  Henry  Selby,  in  all  his 
adventures.  gIor>ing  in  the  unwearied  desire  to  do  well, 
which  eventually  led  to  his  success.— irtfWy  Reg^isler. 

There  is  a  pathos  and  beauty  of  style  in  the  early  chap- 
ters of  this  storj-,  which  will  lure  the  reader  on  to  the  end 
in  spite  of  him.self. — Democrat. 

This  is  a  charming  story.  The  characters  are  forcibly 
drawn.  It  will  provoke  many  a  smile,  and  draw  tears  of 
sympathy  from  many  eyes. — Republican  and  Advertiser. 

Price  for  the  complete  work,  handsomely  bound  in  one 
volume,  cloth,  gilt,  is  One  Dollar  a  copy  only. 

Copies  of  the  above  work  will  be  sent  to  any  person,  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  per  first  mail,  free  of  post- 
age, on  their  remitting  One  Dollar  to  the  publisher,  in  a 
letter,  postpaid. 

Published  and  for  sale  by 

H.  LONG   &   BROTHER, 

No.  121  Nassau  Street,  New  York  {and  all  BookseUers),  to 
whom  all  orders  must  be  addressed  to  receive  prompt  and 
early  attention. 

1000  AGENTS  WANTED!       may  12 


XIIVE  HrNDRED  LAND  WARR.INTS  WANT- 

I  ED.  of  the  Mexican  and  Florida  War,  and  the  War  of 
1812,  and  also  Illinois,  Mis.=ouri  and  Arkansas.  Patents 
located  in  1812.  long  since  so)d  for  ta.xes ;  also,  Patents  lo- 
cated since  1827,  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  for  which 
the  highest  cash  price  will  be  given.  Apply  to  Gf.  G.  SHU- 
FELDT,  2  Nassau  St.,  two  doors  from  \V'all  St.  It  may  12 

PALMER'S  PATENT  LEG  received  the 
Prire  Medals  at  the  WORLDS  GREAT  EXUI- 
BITION,  in  London,  in  ISol.  and  New  York,  in 
1353,  as  the  best  in  Europe  or  America — and  is 
now  manufactured  at  378  Broadway.  New  York. 
3T6Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  and  Springfield, 
aiass.,  by  PALMER  &  Co.  tf         may  12 

GENIN  invites  attention  to  the  light  and  cool  appear- 
ance of  his  beautiful  leading  style  of  Gentlemen's 
H.\T3  for  the  present  spring.  Elastic  and  jielding,  al- 
though rich  and  durable,  its  pressure  is  scarcely  felt  upon 
the  brow,  while  its  pressure  upon  the  purse  is  only  four 
doUarii.  The  assortment  of  Children's  F.ancy  Hats  and 
Caps,  Ladies  and  Mis-ses'  Hats  and  Bonnets.  French  and 
other  Umbrellas,  Canes,  etc..  cannot  be  surpassed. 

QENIN,  214  Broadway,  New  York, 
may  12  It  opposite  St.  Paul's  Church. 

A  BOOK  FOE  EVEEY  LIBEAEY, 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  HOSEA  B.\LLOU.  By 
his  youngest  son,  Matl'Ein  M.  Ballou.  This  inter- 
esting home  picture  a.nd  public  record  of  mx  eminent  divine, 
is  one  of  those  simple  but  tmthful  narratives  of  the  event- 
ful career  of  a  strong,  frigorons  and  pliilosophical  mind, 
engiiged  in  the  development  of  Uberal  Christianity.  The 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  the  youngest  son  of  the  subject, 
Mr.  31.  M.  Ballou,  a  gentleman  long  connected  with  the 
Boston  press,  and  one  amply  competent  to  depict  the  pri- 
vate and  public  career  of  one  whom  a  whole  denomination 
have  honored  and  loved.  The  subject,  Ilosea  Ballou.  was 
a  self-made  man.  and  the  means  by  which  he  rose  to  the 
eminence  which  he  attained  in  the  ranks  of  Christian  war- 
fare, are  herein  plainly  laid  down.  The  reader  will  find 
himself  loth  to  lay  the  book  aside  until  he  shalljmve  fin- 
ished it.  after  reading  a  few  consecutive  pages.     ■ 

By  addres.'iing  a  Une,  post  paid,  to  the  publisher,  and 
enclosing  one  dollar,  the  book,  containing  an  accurate 
likene.ss  of  the  subject,  will  be  sent,  free  of  postage,  to  any 
part  of  the  United.  States.  For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail' 
by  the  publisher,  A.  TOMPKINS, 

jan  20  tf  3S  Cornhill.  Boston. 

D.   B.    aUIilCK, 
ENGRAVER    ON    T^^  O  O  D, 

NO.  191  WASHINGTON    STREET, 

[Entrance  on  Norfolk  Avenue,] 
B  0  S  T  0  K. tf-apr7 

JOHN    H.    PRAY   &    SONS, 
DEALERS    IN    CARPETINGS, 

OP   EVKET  VARIETT   OP   QUAUTV. 

Bpr28       51  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON.  4t 

ARTISTS'  StJ'PLY  STORE.— M.  J.  MTHP. 
PLE,  3-5  Comhill,  Boston,  Importer  and  Dealer  in 
Tube  Oil  Colors  and  all  other  BuppUeB  required  by  Artists 
and  Draughtsmen.  tf  jan  13 


HTTELETS  CELEBEATED  SAESAPABILLA, 

THE  OKLV  GENDIKE  AKD  RELLAULB  ESTRACT  IN  AMEEICA,  AND 

SURE  CUKE  FOB 

DYSPEPEI.\,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
Evil,  Affections  of  the  Bones,  Syphilis.  Debility,  Ha- 
bitual Costiveness,  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Liver 
Complaint,  Piles,  Female  Irregulaiities  Fistula,  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Diseased  Kidney.s,  and  as  a  great  and  powerful  Ton- 
ic, purifj  ing  the  Blood,  and  invigoniting  the  entire  system. 
The  medicine,  though  prepared  at  great  expense.  Is  nev- 
ertheless within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich,  and 
looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  blessing 
ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

DR.  T.  A.  HURLEY'S  Manufactory, 
Comer  of  Seventh  and  Green  Sta.,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

AoEST  IN  New  Yore — Messrs  SchieCeUn,  Brothers  & 
Co.,  and  druggists  generally  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.     Price,  SI  per  bottle  j  six  bottles  for  So. 

may  12  eoply 

PURIFY  :  PURIFY  !  PURIFY !  Now  is  the  time 
to  use  De.  McClintock's  TONIC  ALTERATIVE 
SYRUP  for  Er>sipeias.  Scurvy,  Skin  Diseases,  Scrofulous 
Diseases,  etc.  From  one  to  six  bottles  has  cured  the  worst 
cases  of  Salt  Rheum  and  Scrofula.  Erysipelas,  and  all 
eruptions  of  the  skin,  are  perfectly  cured  by  it.  For 
Biles,  Pimples,  Blotches,  Ulcers,  Chronic  Rheumatism, 
Mercurial  complaints,  and  all  the  most  serious  disorders 
arising  from  impurities  of  the  blood,  it  is  unequalled  by 
any  preparation  ever  introduced.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
A.  CUSHMAN  &  Co.,  Sole  Proprietors, 

No.  12-2  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 
N.  B.     One  dozen  bottles  will  be  sent,  neatly  packed, 
free  of  freight,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  receipt 
of  SIO  by  mail.  It  may  12 

"RUY  ]J1E,  AND  I'LL  DO  YOU  GOOD." 

THE  GREAT  BPBISG  AND  SUMMER  MEDICINE. 

DE.  LANGLEY'S  EOOT  AND  HEEB  BITTEES 

They  act  directly  upon  the  bowels  and  blood ;  they  cure 
and  eradicate  from  the  system.  Liver  Complaint,  that 
main  wheel  of  so  many  diseases,  Jaundice,  in  its  worst 
form,  all  Bilious  diseases  and  foul  stomach.  Dyspepsia, 
Costiveness.  Humors,  Indigestion,  Headache,  Dizziness, 
Piles,  Heartburn.  Weaknes,s,  Loss  of  Appetite,  and  all 
kindred  complaints  caused  by  disordered  stomach  or  had 
blood.  Only  25  cents  for  a  pint,  and  37  1-2  cents  for  a 
quart  bottle".  Depot.  99  Umon  Street,  BoaTo.v.  Sold  by 
all  dealers  in  medicine.  eop4t  apr  28 

You  can  cure  ttat  Cold  by  the  use  of  a  single  bottle 
of  Wistar's  Wild  Cherry  Balsam.  There  If  nothing  like  it 
for  the  relief  of  bronchial  and  all  throat  diseases.  Every- 
body uses  it,  and  in  nearly  every  case  with  success. 

PAEKEE  FOWLE   &,  SONS, 

IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 

CARPETINGS, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

may  5     164  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON.        4t 

TEETH  EXTRACTED  MITHOUT  PAIN, 
BY  DE.  J.  A.  CUMMINGS, 

No.    25    TKEMONT    STREET,    BOSTON, 
may  12 


RHO  BBS'S 
FEVER    AND    AGUE    CUREl 

OB 

NATTTRE'B  INFALLIBLE  SPECIFIC. 

FOR  the  prevention  and  cure  of  INTERMITTENT  and 
REMITTENT  FEVERS,  FEVER  and  AGUE.  CHILLS 
and  FEVER,  DUMB  AGUE,  GE>EUAL  DEBILITY, 
NIGHT  SWEATS,  and  all  other  forme  of  disease  which 
have  a  common  origin  in  Malaria  or  Miasma.  This  Fubtle 
atmospheric  poison,  which  at  certain  seasons  is  inhaled  at 
every  bnaith,  is  the  same  in  character  wherever  it  exists 
— North,  South,  East  or  West — and  will  everywhere  jield 
to  this  newly  discovered  antidote,  which  is  chimed  to  be 
the  greatest  discovery  in  medicine  ever  made.  Please  ob- 
serve that  the  principle  upon  which  this  medicine  acts  is 
entirely  different  from  general  remedies.  It  treats  Mala- 
ria, or  Miasma,  just  as  common  sense  teaches  us  to  treat 
all  other  poisons  when  they  are  taken  into  the  human 
system;  it  neittralizts  the  poison,  viad  by  removing  all 
cause  for  disease,  acts  either  as  a  preventive  or  a  cure,  and 
will  suit  everybody's  case.  This  specific  is  so  harmless 
that  it  may  be  taken  by  persons  of  every  age,  sex,  or  con- 
dition, and  it  will  not  subsritute  for  one  disease  others 
still  worse,  as  is  too  often  the  result  in  the  treatment  by 
Quinine,  Mercury,  Arsenic,  and  other  poisonous  or  dele- 
terious drugs,  not  a  particle  of  any  of  which  is  admitted 
into  this  preparation.  The  proprietor  diiJtinctly  claims 
these  extraordinary  results  from  the  Oee  of  this 

NATURAL  AKTIDOTE  TO  BIALARIA, 

It  will  entirely  protect  any  resident  or  traveller,  even 
in  the  most  sickly  or  swampy  localities,  from  any  ague  or 
bilious  disease  whatever,  or  any  injury  from  constantly 
inhaling  Malaria  or  Miasma.  It  will  instantly  check  the 
ague  in  persons  who  have  suffered  for  any  length  of  time, 
from  one  day  to  twenty  years,  eo  that  they  need  never 
have  another  chill,  by  continuing  it  according  to  direc- 
tions. It  will  immediately  relieve  all  the  distressing  re- 
sults of  bilious  or  ague  diseases — such  as  General  Debility, 
Night  Sweats,  etc.  The  patient  at  once  begins  to  recover 
appetite  and  strength,  and  continues  until  a  permanent 
and  radical  cure  is  effected.  Finally,  its  use  will  banish 
Fever  and  Ague  from  families  and  all  clasees.  Farmers 
and  all  laboring  men,  by  adopting  it  a£  a  preventive, 
will  be  free  from  ague  or  bilious  attacks  in  that  seafon  of 
the  year  which,  while  it  is  the  most  sicklj-,  is  the  most 
valuable  one  to  them.  One  or  two  bottles  will  answer  for 
ordinary  cases ;  some  may  require  more.  Directions  print- 
ed in  German,  French  and  Spanish,  accompany  each  bot- 
tle. Price.  One  Dollar,  Liberal  discounts  made  to  the 
trade.  Trade  circulars  forwarded  on  application,  and  the 
article  will  be  consigned  on  liberal  terms  to  responsible 
parties  in  every  section  of  the  countrj-. 

JAS.  A.  RHODES,  Proprietor, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

AGENTS.— New  Tore— C.  V.  Clickeser  &  Co.,  and  C. 
H.  IUnq.  Boston— Weeks  &  Potter,  Philadelphla— T 
W.  DYOxr  &  Sons,  and  for  sale  by  dealers  generally. 

eoptf  mar  17 

BAIiLOU'S  HISTORY  OF  CURA:  or,  Notes  01 
A  Traveller  in  the  Tropics.  "^Vboever  wishes  to 
know  the  facts  about  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satifaction  in 
this  clear,  conden.<ed  and  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au- 
thor's sketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

CT^  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail,yrte  of  postage.     Price, 
in  paper,  50  cents ;  in  cloth,  7o  cents.    Illustrated. 
PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO.,  Publishers, Tioston,'!ii&sa. 

BOUKI>  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PICTORIAL.— 
We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wl«h  to  sell  again  at  a  ver>'  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.     Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  office,  by  letter,  post-paid. 
jan  6  tf 

DOW'S  flIAtilC  COPYING  PAPER, 

FOR  writing  two  or  more  letters  at  once,  without  the 
vee  of  pen  and  ink,  working  embroideries,  marking 
clothing,  etc.,  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  families  the 
past  year,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction.  Every  child  and 
scholar  should  Have  it,  as  it  is  useful,  ornamental  and 
amusing;  every  botanist  should  have  it,  as  with  it  he 
can  take  the  exact  impression  of  any  leaf  or  plant;  every 
traveller  should  have  it,  as  it  makes  a  nice,  neat  and  clean 
pocket  inkstand  that  cannot  be  broken,  and  is  ftee  from 
blotting.  In  fiict.  all  should  have  it,  as  when  once  u£ed, 
it  is  considered  indispensable.  One  package  of  three  col- 
ors, viz.,  black,  blue  and  green,  sent  to  any  address  for 
25  cents.  Five  packages  for  SI,  or  ?2  per  dozen;  in  all 
cases,  free  of  postage.    Address,  postpaid, 

E.  BOWMAN, 
apr  14  tf  117  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 
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gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges :  forming  superb 
and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  se- 
ries of  books  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villsges;  of  pageants 
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jects; with  title-pages  and  indexes.    Price  S3  per  volume. 
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ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation , 
being  positively 
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containing  07ie  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  In  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  £3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 
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Ballod'b  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
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M.  M.  BALLOU,  PuMisherand  Proprietor, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets.  Boston. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  DU  CORNET. 

We  present  herewith  a  portrait 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
characters  which  the  history  of 
the  fine  arts  has  yet  recorded ;  a 
gentleman  who,  though  the  pei 
versity  of  nature  seemed  to  hav 
designed  him  for  a  helpless  exis 
ence,  to  have  deprived  him  of  th 
physical  capacity  to  labor  in  an 
way,  has  yet  acquired  skill  an 
reputation  in  the  exercise  of  on 
of  the  most  difficult  of  the  fin 
arts.  The  subject  of  the  sketcl 
was  bom  without  arms,  and  with 
mis-formed  legs,  but  with  head 
and  trunk  fully  developed.  The 
countenance  shows  more  than  an 
ordinary  share  of  intelligence  and 
talent,  joined  with  an  amiability 
scarcely  ever  found  ia  a  person 
so  utterly  crippled.  Thrown 
apon  his  own  resources  for  occu- 
pation, Du  Cornet  in  early  life 
b^an  to  use  his  feet  where  others 
use  the  hands.  Gradually  ac- 
quiring dexterity  in  so  doing,  he 
advanced  from  one  thing  to 
another,  until  drawing  and  paint- 
ing became  bis  chosen  art.  In 
this  he  was  warmly  supported 
and  encouraged  by  his  friends, 
and  by  that  portion  of  the  public 
who  became  acquainted  with  his 
unfortunate  condition.  They 
preferred  to  bestow  patronage 
upon  one  who  was  completely 
shut  out  from  all  other  occupa- 
tions in  life,  rather  than  upon 
those  who  could  avail  themselves 
of  other  modes  of  sustenance.  In 
this  manner  Du  Comet  soon  re- 
ceived more  than  his  hands — or 
rather  his  feet — could  accomplish, 
and  his  studio  was  frequently 
crowded  with  the  curious,  who 
desired  some  specimen  of  his  art 
to  preserve  as  mementoes  of  the 
man.  The  patronage  and  kind- 
ness showered  upon  him  were 
profited  by  Du  Comet  io  every 
effort  at  improvement,  and  he 
soon  ranked  among  the  most  no- 
ted artists  of  the  French  capital. 
It  must  not  be  imagined  that  Du 
Comet's  productions  are  good 
comparatively,  and  considered  in 
relation  to  his  infimiities — they 
are  positively  and  intrinsically 
meritorious.  The  composition  is 
good — they  are  effective — the  col- 
or is  admirable,  and  what  is  in- 
deed a  marvel,  the  touch  is  firm, 
graceful  and  expressive.  One  of 
his  pictures,  called  "  Spring," 
has  been  very  much  admired.  A 
beautiful  peasant  girl,  who  has 
been  gathering  flowers,  has  just 
picked  up  an  unfledged  bird  that 
has  fallen  from  its  nest — the  pa- 
rent birds  sit  on  an  adjacent  twig, 
awaiting  confidently  the  restora- 
tion of  the  little  one.  We  are 
told  that  the  drawing  and  color- 
ing of  the  peasant  girl's  figure  are 
exquisite — that  the  foliage  and 
lights  and  shades  are  worthy  of  a 
master- hand. 


BATON  ROVtiE. 

Baton  Rouge,  the  capital  of 
Louisiana  since  1849,  is  situated 
on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, 217  miles  above  New  Or- 
leans. Its  principal  street  ii 
built  on  a  slope  of  land  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation  above  high 
water  mark.  It  contains  several 
churches,  a  court-house,  jail,  pen- 
itentiary, and  barracks  for  the 
United  States  troops,  which  last 
are  on  elevated  ground,  and  a 
conspicuous  feature  as  the  travel- 
ler approaches  the  town.  Our 
view  of  it  is  taken  from  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  directly  oppo- 
site the  town.  The  scenery  of 
the  place  has  long  been  noted  for 
its  beauty,  of  which  our  engrav- 
ing gives  a  very  good  idea. 
Tliere  is  a  literary  institution  here, 
styled  Baton  Rouge  College, 
which  was  founded  in  1838. 
There  are  at  present  some  fifty 
students  here,  and  the  college 
possesses  a  small  but  well-selected 
library. 


PORTRAIT  OF  DU  CORNET, 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  sun  reminds  us  of  the  re- 
newal of  vegetation,  the  bursting 
of  buds,  the  springing  of  flowers 
m  our  paths,  the  adornment  of 
the  fields  and  forests.  Spring 
brings  renewed  life  and  youth  to 
the  vegetable  creation,  to  be  per- 
fected in  bud  and  blossom  and 
seed  as  the  season  advances  to 
maturity.  The  flower  garden  is 
a  source  of  infinite  delight  to 
many  persons,  and  to  ladies  in 
particular,  whose  finer  sense  of 
the  beautiful  leads  them  to  appre- 
ciate the  elegant  forms  and  bril- 
liant hues  with  which  nature  em- 
bellishes it.  It  is  a  taste  which 
may  be  indulged  with  very  little 
expense  or  expo'Jure — is  health- 
ful exercise,  pleasantly  stimulat- 
ing to  the  mind,  and  attractive  to 
the  senses.  Every  lady  nearly 
may  find  time  to  cultivate  a  small 
patch  of  ground  and  embellish  it 
with  floral  beauties.  It  is  amuse- 
ment which  is  both  pleasant  and 
profitable,  for  few  can  watch,  the 
development  of  life  in  nature, 
without  learning  something  of 
nature's  laws  and  operations. 
The  gardener  and  seedsman  have 
made  it  easy  to  gratify  this  taste. 
They  put  up  small  packages 
of  seeds,  containing  some  thirty 
varieties  of  flowers,  which  cost 
about  a  dollar,  and  will  furnish 
seeds  enough  to  make  beds,  and 
LOver  the  borders  of  a  piet^e  of 
ground  twenty  feet  square.  They 
have  also  very  neat  little  imple- 
ments and  tools  necessary  for  the 
garden  work,  so  that  a  lady  may 
supply  herself  at  any  of  our 
nursery  and  seed  stores  with 
everything  that  she  may  require 
for  the  gratification  of  this  inno- 
cent and  refined  taste. — Dollar 
Neiospaper. 
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SHIP-BUILDING  AT  EAST  BOSTON. 

Mr.  "Wade  has  here  given  us  one  of  his  spirited  illustrative  de- 
signs, that  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  not  only  to  those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  but  to  all  who  realize  the  commercial 
prosperity  and  glory  of  our  country.  "We  have  heretofore  given 
various  naval  pictures — have  shown  the  white-winged  messengers 
of  peace  and  wealth  pursuing  their  path  upon  the  tracldess  wa- 
ters, the  gallant  anned  vessels  that  uphold  the  honor  of  our  flag, 
engaged  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  enemy,  our  tide  and  wind- 
defying  steamships,  and  have  also  presented  launches,  showing 
the  first  plunge  in  the  water  of  the  leviathans  of  the  deep.  But 
here  we  have  gone  back  to  the  beginning.  The  spectator  beholds 
that  busy  and  interesting  scene^an  East  Boston  sliipyard,  with 
the  huge  skeletons  of  two  large  vessels  in  the  process  of  receiving 
their  planking,  decks  and  finishing.  Even  the  framework  of  the 
hull  is  symmetrical,  the  giant  strength  of  the  knees  showing  the 
solidity  of  the  fabric.  To  the  landsman  it  would  appear  that 
these  frames  are  made  unnecessarily  weighty  and  strong,  but  the 
sailor  well  knows  the  fury  of  the  elements  with  which  the  good 


ship  has  to  contend,  and  how  the  mightiest  line-of- battle  is  tossed 
like  a  feather  in  the  wild  strife  of  the  ocean.  He  can  tell  of  waves 
tumbling  down  on  a  doomed  ship  from  an  awful  height,  and 
crushing  the  whole  interior  of  the  fabric  as  if  it  wore  an  egg  shell. 
He  can  tell  of  wild  whirling  currents  of  air  that  twist  all  the  sticks 
out  of  a  craft  in  an  instant  of  time.  These  are  calamities  against 
which  no  strength  of  naval  architecture  cancontend,  but  these  ves- 
sels successfully  meet  all  the  ordinary  and  many  of  the  extraordi- 
nary chances  of  navigation.  The  best  material  is  selected  from 
the  forest  and  the  mine — the  most  exact  science  is  employed  in 
planning  the  hull — the  most  skilful  workmanship  in  putting  the 
materials  together,  while  the  vigilant  eye  of  the  master  carpenter 
superintends  the  work  as  it  progresses.  Bay  by  day,  and  week 
by  week,  the  work  assumes  consistency  and  form,  till  at  last,  after 
the  mast  maker,  the  rigger,  the  caulker,  and  graver  and  painter 
have  performed  their  share  of  the  task,  the  complete  ship  moves 
upon  the  face  of  the  great  deep,  one  of  the  roost  beautiful  objects 
of  contemplation  that  the  eye  can  vest  upon.  Of  late  years  East 
Boston  has  been  one  of  the  most  noted  places  for  ship  building  in 


the  United  States.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  describe  the 
achievements  of  her  mechanics.  We  recall  just  now  the  names 
of  a  few  of  the"  shipbuilders,  and  of  the  vessels  which  have  estab- 
lished their  fame.  Donald  McKay  has  built  the  largest  ship  in  the 
world  there,  the  Great  Republic  (3555  tons) ;  the  Lightning,  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  Champion  of  the  Seas,  James  Baines,  and 
many  others  ;  Hugh  McKay  has  built  several  fine  vessels.  From 
the  yard  of  Samuel  Hall  were  launched  the  Romance  of  the  Seas, 
Queen  of  the  Clippers,  and  Bald  Eagle,  among  others  ;  Mr.  Rob- 
ert E.  Jackson  is  known  as  the  builder  of  the  Lightfoot  and 
"Winged  J^acer ;  Mr.  Daniel  D.  KcUey  turned  out,  among  a  host 
of  others,  the  Bostonian,  the  Zephyr,  and  the  Edwia  Forrest — 
fine  ships ;  while  Messrs.  A.  &  G.  T.  Sampson  built  the  India- 
man  and  Miranda  Brothers.  There  are  other  skilful  builders  at 
East  Boston,  which  affords  great  facilities  in  the  way  of  location 
to  the  business  of  ship  building.  The  East  Boston  built  craft  carry 
the  fame  of  their  artificers  to  every  part  of  the  world — and  there  is 
a  glorious  rivalry  among  the  builders,  which  warrants  the  belief 
that  even  yet  greater  maritime  wondci-s  are  in  store  for  us. 


SlUP-^L'iLlJlXG    AT    CAST    BOSTON. 
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[Written  for  Balloa's  Pictorial.] 


KING  AND   THE    COBBLER. 

A    ROMANCE    OF    AXCIEXT    PERSIA. 


Br   AUSTIN    C.    ItDRDICK. 

[CONTIXUED.] 

CHAPTER  ^a— [cosTi>-UED.] 

Accordingly  the  slaves  were  called  in,  and  they  not  only 
corroborated  the  statement  of  Jlanto,  but  they  went  on  and  de- 
scribed the  youth's  prowess  in  such  terms  that  for  a  while  rank 
wonder  took  the  place  of  anger  in  the  royal  mind. 

"  Did  the  youth  give  any  reason  for  his  act  V*  tlie  king  at 
length  asked. 

"  Ay,     He  said  he  loved  the  maiden  himself.'* 
"Xow,  by  the  throne  I  hold,"    cried  the   monarch,   striding 
across  the  apartment,  "  I'll  have  that  rebel's  head  even  were  he 
thrice  the  son  of  a  satrap  !     Ay— I'd  have  his  life  if  he  were  my 
own  child.      Shall   I— the  king— the  monarch  of   Persia— the 
ruler  before  whom  all  people  bow,  be  thus  trampled  upon  by  a 
boy  1     "What  ho,  tlicre  !     Slaves  !     Dogs  !     Up,  up— and  haste 
my  will.     Call  up  the  captains,  Manto,  and  take  a  hundred  sol- 
diers.    Sec  them  well  armed  and  then  go  bring  me  the  damsel 
and  the  youth.    Bring  the  latter  alive  if  you  can,  for  by  my  royal 
crown,  I  would  look  upon  him  ere  he  dies.     But  harm  not  the 
damsel.    Let  hanii  come  to  her,  and  I'll  have  the  life  of  every 
man  I  send!   Ere  the  sun  goes  down  I  must  possess  the  beautiful 
Zillah,  for  my  heart  is    turned  with  love   of  her.      Haste  thee, 
Manto,  and  let  my  bidding  be  done.    I'll  await  thee  here," 
"  They  may  have  fled." 
"  Then  find  them." 
"  We  hasten  to  do  your  bidding." 
"  And  your  lives  shall  answer  for  your  success," 
As  the  king  thus  spoke,  his  lieutenant  left  the  apartment,  and 
ere  long  a  hundred  soldiers  were  ready  to  set  out,  and  with  them 
went  six  more  slaves  to  bear  the  chair.      People  gazed  upon 
them  as  they  passed,  and  wondered  what  plan  the  king  had  on 
foot  now. 

As  soon  as  Sohrab  was  left  alone  with  his  eunuchs,  he  be^ran 
to  pace  the  apartment  more  moderately  than  he  had  been  doin"-, 
for  his  thoughts  were  deep  and  interesting.  Feridoon  was  his 
subject,  and  he  gave  it  much  weight.  He  remembered  the  youth, 
and  he  remembered  how  fair  and  beautiful  he  was.  As  the  read- 
er knows,  the  king  bad  seen  him  but  once,  and  that  was  only  two 
days  previous  to  the  present  time. 

"  Slave,"  he  said,  stopping  suddenly  in  his  walk,  and  address- 
ing one  of  his  eunuchs,  "  go  and  find  Kanah,  and  bid  him  attend 
me  here." 

"  By  my  soul,  there's  something  strange  about  this  youth,"  he 
muttered,  after  the  eunuch  had  gone.  "  I  noticed  wlien  he  sat 
by  my  side  in  the  great  hall^  that  he  behaved  not  as  other  people 
behave  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  He  did  not  cower  nor  slirink 
before  me,  and  his  obeisance  was  only  in  outward  form.  I'll 
know  him  well  ere  long — and  he  shall  know  me  !" 

Soon  afterwards  one  of  the  inner  doors  of  the  apartment  was 
opened  and  an  old  man  entered.  He  was  older  than  the  kino-,  for 
he  had  surely  seen  more  than  the  threescore-and-ten  yeai-s  of 
allotted  life.  Yet  he  was  firm  and  upright,  with  a  face  of  great 
slirewdness  and  intelligence.  His  name  was  Kanah,  and  he  was 
the  king's  chief  counsellor  and  adviser. 

"  Ah,  good  Kanah,  I  have  sent  for  you  to  help  me  in  a  curi- 
ous matter.     Do  you  remember  the  youth  whom  Rustem  brought 
hither  with  him  on  the  day  before  yesterday  V 
"Ay,  sire,  I  remember  him  well." 

"  Then  sit  thee  down  here.    Now  listen."     And  thereupon  the 
king  went  on  and  related  all  that  had  happened  at  the  house  of 
the  cobbler.     "Xow,  Kanah,"  the  monarch  resumed,  "whom  do 
you  think  this  youth  to  be  ?" 
"  Surely,  sire,  I  know  not." 

"  But  do  you  think  him  really  the  son  of  the  satrap  ?" 
"  No." 

"  Ha — -I  thought  so." 

"  I  will  tell  you  my  reasons,  sire.  In  the  first  place,  Rustem 
told  us  that  this  youth  was  just  one  and  twenty  years  of  age  on 
the  day  he  brought  him  here,  and  that  lie  had  kept  him  thus  far 
eecluded  so  that  he  might  not  become  contaminated  by  the  vices 
of  other  youths.  Now  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to 
the  records  in  the  archives  of  the  kingdom,  you  will  find  that 
twenty. three  years  ago  this  very  month,  Rustem  went  into  Arabia 
with  a  part  of  Kei  Khosrou's  army,  and  was  gone  three  years. 
This  is  the  first  evidence  of  contradiction.  But  later  than  that 
I  have  one  from  liii  own  lips.  It  is  not  ten  years  since  Rustem 
used  to  pray  that  God  would  bestow  a  son  upon  him,  and  I  re- 
member well,  that  within  these  nine  years,  last  past,  he  has  offer- 
ed sacrifices  of  goats  and  incense  to  God  for  the  same  favor. 
And  more  do  I  remember.  About  five  years  ago,  Rustem  was 
approaching  old  age  with  sedate  and  sorrowful  looks,  and  I 
think  that  at  that  time  he  told  me,  when  I  rallied  him  upon  his 
dejection,  tliat  God  liad  cursed  him  with  barren  wives.  Then  it 
was  that  he  went  off  to  the  Hctzendarras  to  hunt,  and  when  he 
returned  I  could  see  that  he  came  with  smiles  and  good  humor, 
and  so  he  has  been  ever  since." 

"By  my  life,  Kanah,  you  have  a  wonderful  memory,"  said  the 
monarch. 

"I  have  looked  up  these  things,  sire,  since  the  satrap  brought 
his  son  hero.     When  I  fjrst  sav  that  youth,  and  heard  Rustem 


tell  that  it  was  his  son,  I  began  to  doubt  it.     Out  of  curiosity 
I  hunted  over  the  proof,  and  now  you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do." 

Eor  some  moments  the  king  remained  silent ;  but  at  length  he 
said,  while  a  sudden  light  shot  athwart  his  countenance  : 

"Good  Kanah,  I  believe  I  am  ahead  of  thee.  Dost  thou  not 
remember  the  mighty  man  of  war — Kei  Khosrou's  great  general 
— GusnTAsr  ?" 

"  Ay,  well,"  returned  the  counsellor. 

"  You  remember  he  was  the  most  comely  man  of  his  time,  and 
the  most  mighty  in  strength?" 
"Ay — most  truly,  sire." 

"And  is  not  this  youth  Feridoon  his  counterpart  V 
"  Now,  by  the  gods,  my  noble  king,  vou  have  lifted  the  veil !" 
cried  the  counsellor,  with  enthusiasm.  "  This  youth  is  the  very 
self  of  Gushtasp  in  form  and  feature;  and  well  do  I  remembpr 
me  that  the  mighty  general  had  an  infant  son  when  he  was — 
was — " 

"  Killed  by  the  robbers  of  the  desert,"  suggested  the  king, 
seeing  his  comjianion  liesitate. 

"-A-y — that  is  it,"  added  Kanah,  with  a  strange  smile  upon  his 
face.     "But  I  re.-ncmber  well  that  he  had  an  infant  son,  whom  he 
took  with  him  when  he  went  away  upon  his  last  mission." 
"  Rustem  shall  be  questioned  upon  this,"  resumed  the  king. 
"  Yet.  sire."  quickly  added  Kanah,  "  you  may  be  sure  Rustem 
meant  no  harm.     Whatever  may  have  been  his  purpose  in  claim- 
ing the  youth  as  his  own  son,  vou  may  rest  assured  that  he 
meant  no  harm  to  jou  or  to  the  kingdom." 
"  I  hope  not.' 

"  0,  I  know  he  did  not,  for  I  know  Rustem  well,  and  he  is 
one  of  your  most  loyal  subjects.  Get  the  truth  from  him,  but  do 
not  accuse  him  of  wrong." 

And  here  the  sutiject  of  Fcridoon's  nativity  rested  for  the 
present.  The  king  and  his  counsellor  conversed  a  long  while 
upon  the  curious  circumstance,  but  they  arrived  at  no  farther 
points,  merely  dwelling  upon  the  various  sui-mises  which  such 
a  matter  would  be  likely  to  bring  up — the  main  point  being 
whether  Rustem  had  brought  Feridoon  up  from  infancy,  or 
whether  he  had  found  him  more  recently. 


CHAPTER  YII. 


A    MOST    STRANGE    BATTLE. 


TuE  wife  of  Zak  Turau  prepared  dinner  in  her  best  style,  for 
she  had  conceived  a  love  for  Feridoon  such  as  she  would  have 
felt  for  her  own  child,  and  she  wished  to  do  him  homac^e.  The 
dinner  was  eaten,  and  then  Feridoon  went  away  and  sat  down 
with  2i]lah,  while  Rudabah  cleared  off  the  table,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Zak  Turan  went  out  to  his  stall  to  work,  for  he 
had  a  pair  of  sandals  to  stitch  before  night.  It  was  about  half 
an  hour  after  this,  while  the  youth  and  maiden  were  conversing 
ardently  together,  that  the  cobbler  came  ruslxing  in  all  pale  and 
trembling, 

"  The  Lord  save  us  now  !"  he  ejaculated.  "  An  hundred  sol- 
diers are  coming  this  way,  and  the  same  ofllcer  leads  tliem  who 
was  here  this  morning.     Ormuzd  be  with  us  now  !" 

Zillah  uttered  a  sharp  cry  upon  this  intelligence,  and  she  would 
have  fallen  to  the  floor  in  a  swoon  had  not  her  lover  caught  her 
in  his  arms. 

"  Fly,  good  Feridoon — fly  !"  cried  Zak  Turan. 
"Not  so,  father,"  calmly  replied  the  youth.  "I  shall  not  do 
myself  the  injustice,  for  only  the  guilty  flee  when  any  man  ap- 
proacheth.  Yet  I  would  have  thee  conduct  Zillah  away  from 
here,  for  she  may  be  moved  with  too  much  fear.  Mother,  you 
will  take  her  to  her  own  apartments." 

No  sooner  had  Feridoon  thus  spoken,  than  Eudabah  took  Zil- 
lah by  the  hand  to  lead  her  away ;  but  the  maiden  revived  upon 
the  moment  she  found  herself  about  to  be  taken  from  her  lover, 
and  it  was  not  until  Feridoon  laid  his  express  command  upon 
her,  that  she  could  be  induced  to  leave.  Hardly  had  she  gone 
and  left  our  hero  and  the  cobbler  together,  when  the  heavy  foot- 
falls of  the  soldiers  were  heard  without.  The  youth  sprano-  to 
the  door,  and  he  reached  it  just  as  the  soldiers  were  enteriu'^  at 
the  gate. 

"  Hold  there,  hirelings  !"  shouted  Feridoon.  "  Now  what 
seek  ye  V 

"  Both  you  and  the  damsel  Zillah,"  returned  Manto,  for  he  it 
was  who  led  the  band. 

"And  wherefore  me  ?" 

"  The  king  will  punish  you  for  your  deed  this  morning." 

"And  wherefore  the  damsel  ?" 

"  That  our  king  may  take  her  to  wife."  :  I 

"  And  if  she  were  once  within  the  king's  grasp  he  would  make 
her  his  wife  in  spite  of  all  reason  and  persuasion  ?" 

"He  would  do  his  own  will  most  surely,  for  kings  are  not 
prone  to  ask  advice  upon  such  matters." 

"  Then  you  may  go  and  tell  the  king  that  Zillah  he  cannot 
have,  and  tell  him  also  that  I  will  come  to  him  on  the  morrow." 

"But  we  have  orders  to  take  you  both  now." 

"And  if  I  refuse  V 

"Th'en  you  must  go  by  force.  The  king  bade  me  fetch  you  to 
him  either  dead  or  alive." 

"  Tlien  he  is  angry  because  I  resisted  you  before  V 

"  He  is." 

"  You  did  not  tell  him  that  the  maiden  was  already  beloved  by 
another  ?" 

"I  did." 

"And  does  he  still  persist  in  having  the  maiden  for  his  own  V 

"  Most  resolutely." 

"  Then  what  a  tyrant  have  we  for  a  ruler  !     Go  fell  him  that  I 


will  come  to  him  to-morrow,  and  that  then  we  will  argue  our 
respective  claims  face  to  face." 

For  a  few  moments  Manto  seemed  undecided  how  to  act ;  but 
he  quickly  remembered  the  order  of  his  royal  master,  and  his     j 
mind  was  as  quickly  made  up.  ■ 

"  Young  sir,"  he  said,   "  you  have  heard  the  orders  we  have      ■ 
from  the  king.     Both  you  and  the  damsel  must  go  with  us  now. 
If  you  will  submit  quietly,  all  will  be  well ;  but  if  you  choose  to 
resist,  the  result  be  upon  your  own  head." 

"  Be  it  where  it  will,  I  shall  not  submit,  because  if  I  do,  Zil- 
lah will  most^assuredly  be  carried  to  the  king,  and  then  no  one 
can  protect  her.  Methinks  you,  being  a  man,  can  judge  some- 
what of  my  feelings.  You  know  how  you  would  feel  were  the 
king  to  send  a  guard  of  slaves  to  seize  your  own  loved  wife,  for 
the  God  above  us  knows  that  I  love  the  beautiful  Zillah  as  though 
-  she  were  already  mine  in  marriage.  Now  I  have  said  all.  I  hope 
you  will  not  put  me  to  another  test." 

Manto  knew  that  he  should  fail  in  argument,  and  as  time  was 
precious,  he  resolved  to  do  his  work  at  once.  So  he  beckoned  to 
his  followers  and  bade  them  seize  the  youth  immediately. 

"Remember!"  cried  Feridoon,  "this  is  right  against  wrong. 
I  sliall  defend  the  maiden  that  I  love  against  any  power  that 
shall  set  itself  up  in  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  justice.  And 
remember  one  other  thing.  You  are  many,  and  I  must  therefore 
flght  to  the  death  if  you  force  rac !" 

But  the  soldiers  heeded  not  his  words.  They  knew  nothing 
of  him  but  what  they  now  saw,  and  with  a  confident  movement 
some  dozen  of  those  in  advance  moved  towards  him.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  a  stout  lever  of  olive  wood  stood  against  the  door 
post — a  lever  which  Zak  Turan  had  used  for  prying  his  door 
stone  into  place — and  this  the  youth  seized  at  once.  It  was  some 
six  feet  long  and  very  stout  and  heavy.  This  repeated  wrong 
had  roused  his  indignation  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  as  he  saw  the 
movement  of  the  soldiers  towards  him,  seeing  some  of  them 
draw  their  swords,  and  knowing  that  they  were  ready  to  kill  him 
rather  than  let  him  escape,  he  became  angry  beyond  self-control; 
it  was  the  first  time  within  his  memory  that  his  passions  had  been 
so  thoroughly  aroused.  He  swung  the  huge  club  over  his  head,  i 
and  at  the  first  sweep  four  men  were  laid  prostrate.  Higher  and  I 
higher  rose  his  wrath  as  he  saw  the  whole  phalanx  draw  their  I 
swords,  and  with  his  whole  might  he  rushed  upon  them.  ■ 

Manto  had  at  first  wondered  if  the  youth  could  sway  that  huge 
club  with  skill  enough  to  effect  anything,  but  his  wonder  changed 
to  deadly  fear,  for  he  not  only  saw  the  ponderous  lever  flash 
through  the  air  like  a  lightning- bolt,  but  he  saw  the  youth's  face, 
and  he  knew  that  the  savage  had  supplanted  the  philosopher. 
He  shrank  behind  his  followers,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  and 
when  he  saw  them  falling  like  grain  before  the  reaper's  hook,  he 
resolved  to  make  one  last  effort. 

"What  ho!  my  men  !"  he  cried,  "now  move  together!  rush 
in  upon  him  at  once — all  of  you — in  a  body !" 

But  the  rushing  part  of  the  work  was  upon  the  other  hand. 
No  man,  nor  no  body  of  men  could  stand  before  the  enra^-ed 
youth.  He  had  his  enemies  all  before  him,  and  not  one  of  them 
could  reach  him,  for  that  stout  club  performed  its  circuits  instant- 
ly, and  its  force  was  such  that  a  whole  section  was  swept  down 
at  once.  Swords  were  of  no  more  use  than  so  many  chips  would 
have  been.  Those  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  without  the 
gate  i-ushed  in  when  they  heard  the  sound  of  conflict,  and  as 
they  saw  their  comrades  falling  befiire  them  they  pressed  blindly 
forward,  shouting  and  pushing  and  brandishing  their  swords. 
But  soon  the  current  set  against  them — those  in  advance  began 
to  fall  back.  Yet  they  braced  themselves  up,  little  dreaming 
at  the  moment  that  tiiey  were  only  forcing  their  brethren  into 
useless  destruction. 

Thus  went  the  work  on.  Feridoon  was  not  only  yet  untouch- 
ed, but  at  every  stroke  he  seemed  to  gain  new  strength.  The 
truth  was,  he  was  losing  his  humanity — he  was  forgetting  that 
hewasaman.  He  seemed  only  to  realize  that  he  was  a  beast 
defending  his  young  from  a  merciless  foe.  He  swept  his  enor- 
mous club  over  his  head,  and  the  royal  soldiers  fell  before  him 
like  chaff. 

But  such  a  combat  could  not  last  long.  One  stout  man  will 
make  quick  work  with  a  hundred  puny  boys,  and  Feridoon  did 
the  same  with  the  hundred  soldiers.  The  garden  was  literally 
strewed  with  prostrate  bodies,  and  when  at  length  the  youth 
passed  the  gate  and  entered  the  street,  only  six  men  were  left  to 
flee  before  him,  and  one  of  those  was  Manto.  He  had  had  the 
judgment  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  As  soon  as  Feridoon  found 
that  thei'c  were  no  more  to  oppose  him  he  let  the  point  of  his 
club  fall,  and  having  gazed  until  the  six  fugitives  had  disappeared 
he  returned  into  the  garden.  Some  of  the  men  were  just  crawl- 
ing to  their  feet,  but  they  fell  back  as  they  saw  their  terrible  en- 
emy returaing.  The  youth  did  not  molest  them,  however,  but 
pursued  his  way  at  once  to  the  house,  where  he  found  the  poor 
cobbler  trembling  like  an  aspen. 

"  Now,  mine  excellent  host,  what  is  the  matter  1"  asked  Feri- 
doon, as  he  noticed  the  old  man's  perturbation. 

"  The  Lord  preserve  us  !"  uttered  Zak  Turan,  in  trembling 
accents.  "  You  have  slain  the  king's  soldiers,  and  most  surely 
will  he  have  vengeance.  You  will  not  always  be  here  to  protect 
us,  and  ere  long  they  will  come  down  upon  me." 

"  Fear  not,  my  kind  father,"  returned  the  youth,  persuasively. 
"You  have  had  no  hand  in  an^'^  of  these  doings,  and  so  I  wiU 
inform  the  king." 

"  Will  you  tell  him  that  V 
"  Most  assuredly." 
"  But  will  you  see  him  ?" 
"I  shall  see  him  to-morrow.*' 
"  He  will  kill  vou  !" 
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"  I  think  not.  I  shall  go  armed,  and  if  ho  issues  orders  against 
my  life,  I  shall  make  him  a  hostage  for  my  safety.  Fear  not 
for  mc." 

At  this  moment,  when  the  cohblcr  was  upon  the  point  of  speak- 
in<r,  the  door  was  opened,  and  Feridoon  instinctively  raised  the 
terrible  club  which  he  still  held  in  his  hand  ;  but  it  was  quickly 
dropped,  for  ho  saw  that  the  new  comer  was  none  other  than 
Kobad,  the  astrologer.  Ho  gazed  eagerly  about  him  as  ho  en- 
tered, and  the  tromulousncss  of  his  flowing  white  beard  showed 
that  he  was  moved  by  some  strange  fear,  but  when  his  eye  rested 
upon  Feridoon,  his  face  brightened,  and  he  hastened  forward. 

"  My  son,"  said  he,  "  what  strange  thing  is  this  which  has 
happened  V 

"'Tis  the  result  of  the  doings  of  a  wicked  king,"  returned 
the  youth. 

Kobad  sat  down  and  Feridoon  took  a  seat  by  his  side,  and  then 
the  latter  related  all  that  had  happened,  commencing  with  the 
first  coming  of  the  three  disguised  men,  and  ending  with  the  con- 
flict that  had  just  transpired.  When  he  had  closed  his  startling 
narrative,  the  astrologer  was  for  some  moments  lost  in  deep  won- 
der, but  a  sense  of  the  rejil  situation  of  things  about  him  came 
soon  to  his  mind,  and  he  started  from  his  scat. 

"  Noble,  generous,  brave  boy,"  he  cried,  embracing  the  youth 
as  ho  spoke.  **  How  rightly  did  the  satrap  judge  when  he  called 
thee  the  Liox  Heart.     And  you  love  the  gentle  Zillah?" 

"0,  with  every  thought  and  feeling  of  my  life!"  quickly 
answered  Feridoon. 

"  God  be  praised  for  ihat !"  fervently  ejaculated  the  venerable 
man.  "  I  knew  you  would  love  her,  for  she  is  worthy  of  it.  But 
alas  that  the  foul  king  should  have  seen  her,  seeing  that  she  has 
no  rank  to  protect  her  loveliness.  And  yet  rank  or  wealth  is 
nothing  to  him.  Sohrab  takes  whom  he  pleases,  from  the  parents 
of  his  court  to  those  of  the  very  beggars.  But  Zillah  must  be 
removed  now,  for  she  will  be  no  longer  safe  here." 

"  I  will  protect  her,"  said  Feridoon. 

"  But  yon  cannot  always  be  with  her." 

"  I  will  marn,'  her." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  the  old  man,  with  something  like  a  smile  upon 
his  face.  "And  even  if  you  did,  it  would  not  save  her,  for  you 
must  remember  that  the  king  will  not  give  up  his  purpose. 
You  can  see  that  in  the  very  thing  he  has  done  to-day — first 
sending  his  slaves  and  then  his  soldiers.  His  nest  movement 
will  be  to  send  a  body  of  lancers  and  archers,  and  against  javelins 
and  arrows  your  strength  will  not  avail  you." 

Feridoon  saw  the  justice  of  these  remarks,  and  after  he  had 
pondered  awhile,  he  asked  Kobad  what  he  would  do  for  Zillah's 
safety.- 

"  I  will  take  her  with  me  and  place  her  where  the  king  will 
not  find  her,"  answered  the  sage.  "  I  know  of  a  place  he  will 
not  easily  find,  and  thither  I  will  take  her  at  once — and  not  only 
her,  but  her  parents  also,  for  Sohrab  will  surely  take  them  in  his 
rage.  The  influence  of  the  satrap  may  protect  you,  but  you  can 
go  with  me  if  you  like." 

"  I  would  go  and  be  with  Zillah,  but  not  to  flee  from  the  king, 
for  on  the  morrow  I  shall  go  to  the  royal  palace.  But  promise 
me  one  thing — when  Zillah  is  hidden  away  I  may  sometimes  go 
and  see  her." 

"  Most  assuredly — only  there  must  be  a  condition.  You  shall 
go  only  when  I  can  go  with  you." 

"  And  why  so  V 

"  Do  you  not  see  that  if  the  king  allows  you  to  go  at  large, 
you  will  be  watched  ?  He  knows  that  you  love  the  beautiful 
damsel,  and  that  you  would  be  likely  to  visit  her.  Your  steps 
would  be  followed  accordingly,  and  Zillah's  place  of  concealment 
thus  traced  out." 

"  I  see,"  quickly  returned  the  youth,  frankly,  "  and  I  will  obey. 
But  there  is  yet  one  other  thing.  How  long  must  Zillah  remain 
thus  concealed  ?  For  I  see  not  how  the  power  or  will  of  the 
king  is  to  be  overcome,  but  by  perpetual  concealment." 

The  astrologer  bowed  his  head,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  few 
moments  he  said  : 

"  We  will  speak  of  that  at  some  other  time.  I  can  save  her 
for  the  present,  and  for  the  future  I  can  see  things  which  may 
not  be  explained  now.  But  we  must  move  quick,  for  in  all  prob- 
ability the  king  will  send  a  host  here  as  soon  as  his  discomfited 
messengers  return  with  their  tidings  of  failure." 

Accordingly  Zillah  and  her  mother  were  called  down,  and  they 
both  readily  embraced  the  astrologer's  offer,  for  they  saw  that  it 
was  the  only  real  means  of  safety.  So  they  set  about  preparing 
themselves  at  once.  Zak  Turan  packed  up  what  little  money 
and  small  articles  of  value  he  had  ;  Rudabah  t0(tk  such  articles 
of  clothing  as  she  thought  she  should  need ;  while  Zillah  only 
thought  of  spending  her  present  moments  with  her  lover ;  but 
her  mother  worked  for  her,  and  ere  long  they  were  ready  to  start. 

"Let  us  wait  no  longer,"  said  Kobad,  when  he  saw  that  all 
was  ready. 

"But  I  may  see  her  soon,"  urged  Feridoon,  still  clinging 
fondly  to  the  being  he  so  deeply  loved. 

"  Yes.  I  will  come  for  you  as  soon  as  is  proper.  But  if  you 
delay  us  now,  ruin  may  fall  upon  all.  Be  wise,  and  you  shall  be 
the  happier  for  it." 

The  youth  understood  the  meaning  of  the  sage,  and  with  one 
more  fond  embrace  and  one  more  sweet  kiss,  he  handed  Zillah 
over  to  her  mother,  and  prayed  that  God  would  protect  her.  Then 
Kobad  led  the  way  out  through  the  back  passage  into  the  narrow, 
tiled  covert  behind  the  house,  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  on 
through  a  low,  vaulted  corridor  that  connected  with  the  bathing 
houses  belonging  to  dwellings  upon  another  street.  Ere  long, 
he  came  out  into  a  narrow,  dark  lane  which  seemed  to  wind 
about  on  purpose  for  intricacy,  and  as  the  way  was  here  clear  he 
pushed  on  with  quicksteps. 


Feridoon  watched  the  party  till  they  had  passed  from  sight, 
and  then  he  turned  his  steps  towards  the  front  yard.  Horo  ho 
found  some  sixty  men  either  dead  or  so  far  gone  that  they  had 
no  life  to  show,  but  he  could  not  help  the  matter  now.  He  sup- 
posed the  servants  of  the  king  would  come  and  take  care  of  them 
in  good  time.  There  may  have  been  a  momentary  pang — a  sen- 
sation of  pain — as  the  youth  looked  upon  the  work  of  death  ho  had 
done;  but  he  quickly  remembered  that  those  ho  had  slain  were 
men  let  out  to  do  evil  for  another — men  who  were  ready  to 
stake  their  lives  in  an  event  of  ever  so  great  a  crime,  and  that 
their  death  had  been  necessary  to  secure  the  safety  of  one  who 
was  worth  more  to  earth  and  to  God  than  all  the  hireling  soldiers 
a  tyrant  can  muster.  These  thoughts  calmed  his  mind,  and  with 
a  soul  satisfied  with  this,  its  first  great  essay  of  life,  lie  moved  on. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE    KING    STtLL    IN    TROUKLE. 

Long  and  inipatiently  did  the  king  await  the  coming  of  those 
whom  he  had  sent  for  Zillah,  and  often  did  deep  curses  fall 
from  his  lips  as  moment  after  moment  sped  away.  His  old 
counsellor  had  left  him,  and  he  liad  called  his  four  most  trusty 
eunuchs  to  bear  him  company.  At  length  the  sound  of  feet  came 
upon  the  stairs,  and  a  slave  who  had  been  set  upon  the  watch 
entered. 

"  Now,  slave,  what  news  bring  you  1  Speak  it  out,  and  stand 
not  trembling  there.  By  the  heavens  and  all  the  gods  that  dwell 
therein,  you'd  better  not  crush  my  hopes.     What  have  ye  seeni" 

"  Some  of  your  men  arc  returning,  sire." 

"  Some,  say  ye  1     How  many  V 

"  Perhaps  a  score." 

"  They  come  as  messengers,  or  mayhap  they  bear  the  young 
rebel,  while  those  with  the  maiden  come  more  slowly." 

"  But  those  who  come  now  bear  the  litter  with  them." 

"  Ha — then  the//  bring  the  maiden.  Go  conduct  them  here  at 
once !" 

The  slave  had  seen  that  the  litter  was  bonie  with  its  crimson 
canopy  sidling,  and  he  knew  that  no  maiden  could  be  in  it,  but 
he  dared  not  tell  his  thoughts  to  his  king  ;  so  he  withdrew,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Manto  entered  alone.  He  was  pale  and  trem- 
bling, and  as  he  met  the  inquiring  gaze  of  his  monarch  his  eyes 
fell  to  the  floor. 

"Now,  Manto,  spea/j.'"  uttered  the  king,  in  a  harsh,  forced 
tone.     "  Where  is  the  maiden — and  where  the  youth  V 

"  We  could  not  take  them,  sire,"  answered  the  lieutenant, 
mustering  all  his  courage. 

"  Beware,  Manto !  Do  not  tell  me  a  lie.  Do  not  tell  me  you 
could  not." 

"  I  speak  the  truth,  sire." 

"Did  you  not  take  one  hundred  men  with  youl" 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  And  what  did  they  1" 

"  As  God  is  my  Maker  and  my  Hope,  they  fell  like  chaff"  before 
the  wind,  beneath  the  single  arm  of  him  whom  you  call  Feridoon, 
or  the  Lion  Heart." 

The  king  sank  down  upon  a  seat  and  gazed  his  lieutenant  in 
the  face.  Thus  he  remained  for  a  full  minute,  and  then  he  sprang 
to  his  feet. 

"Manto  !"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse,  husky  voice,  "  I  do  not  think 
you  would  lie  to  me." 

"I  could  not,  if  I  would." 

"Then  tell  me  truly — did  this  youth,  all  alone,  do  as  you 
have  said  V 

"  Of  a  verity  did  he,  sire." 

"  With  what  manner  of  weapon  ?" 

"With  an  enormous  club — a  ponderous  beam  of  wood." 

"  Then  he  must  have  slain  some  of  my  guard," 

"  Full  threescore,  at  least." 

"  There  is  more  than  human  work  in  that.  The  youth  has 
some  powerful  afrite*  under  his  control.  It  must  be  so.  But 
tell  me  all,  Manto." 

The  lieutenant  was  much  relieved  when  he  found  that  the 
king  did  not  kill  him  nor  swear  vengeance  against  him,  and  he 
related  all  the  circumstances  just  as  they  occurred,  save  that  he 
gave  a  little  extra  coloring  to  the  appearance  of  Feridoon.  When 
he  had  concluded,  the  king  remained  for  some  moments  in  deep 
thought.  He  was  naturally  superstitious,  and  hence  his  mind 
had  something  to  dwell  upon  besides  the  disappointment  he  suf- 
fered. But  his  energies  were  not  by  any  means  gone,  and  ere 
long  his  next  proceeding  was  planned. 

"Now  mark  mc,  Manto,"  he  said,  arising,  and  speaking  slow- 
ly, and  with  energy.  "  Go  and  call  up  a  hundred  more  men. 
Take  the  stoutest  of  our  archers,  and  see  that  each  man  has  his 
javelin — for  by  all  the  powers  of  darkness  he  cannot  withstand 
the  finely  tempered  points  of  our  arrow  and  javelin  heads.  Go 
you  with  these,  and  bring  him  to  me.  Order  him  to  surrender, 
and  if  he  does  not,  then  kill  him  at  once.  Haste,  now,  and  when 
he  is  despatched  or  secured,  the  maiden  may  be  easily  taken. 
Do  you  understand  V 

This  presented  something  tangible  and  sure  to  the  lieutenant's 
mind,  for  now  his  men  could  fight  at  a  distance,  and  he  did  not 
think  the  flesh  of  the  wonderful  youth  would  be  impervious  to 
the  best  and  surest  arrow  heads  in  the  kingdom.  So  he  told  the 
king  he  would  obey,  and  then  set  at  once  about  his  mission. 

"  I'll  have  the  damsel  yet,"  the  monarch  muttered,  as  soon  as 
he  was  left  alone  with  his  eunuchs.  "  And  when  I  do  have  her, 
1  shall  have  well  earned  my  right  to  the  possession.   By  my  royal 

*  Africe—a.  species  cf  genie  held  in  much  dread  by  tlie  ancients  as  being  of 
the  demon  stamp.  ,« 


diadem,  I'd  possess  her  now  if  it  took  every  man  in  my  kingdom 
to  pay  tlie  price  !" 

An  hour  passed  away,  and  during  that  time  Sohrab  had  been 
part  of  the  time  in  the  outer  porch  with  his  pet  birds,  and  part 
of  the  time  with  his  eunuchs  in  the  great  hall  where  he  meant  to 
receive  his  beautiful  prize. 

But  the  end  of  that  hour  again  brought  disappointment.  Man" 
■to  returned  and  reported  that  neither  the  youth,  the  maiden,  the 
cobbler  nor  his  wife  could  be  found ;  but  he  said  he  had  set  his 
hundred  men  upon  the  search,  with  directions  not  to  give  up  until 
sonfo  of  them  had  been  found. 

The  king  listened  until  his  lieutenant  had  finished,  and  then  sat 
down  again  and  bent  his  brow  upon  his  hand.  Had  he  been  only 
half  as  much  moved  as  he  really  was,  ho  would  probably  have 
struck  Manto  dead  at  his  feet  at  once,  but  his  emotions  were  so 
deep  that  they  literally  operated  as  a  weight  upon  his  passions. 
Reason  came  to  him,  as  comes  the  last  iron  touch  of  will  to  the 
dying  man  when  all  hope  is  gone.  He  sat  thus  for  full  five 
minutes,  but  those  minutes  seemed  hours  to  Manto,  for  he  now 
expected  nothing  else  so  much  as  instant  death. 

"Manto,"  he  at  length  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "go  and 
send  Kanah  to  me,  and  then  send  at  once  for  the  satrap  Rustem." 

With  a  step  quicker  by  far  than  usual  did  the  lieutenant  obey 
this  mandate,  for  ho  felt  as  though  ho  were  escaping  death. 

Soon  the  counseller  made  his  appearance,  and  to  Iiim  the  king 
related  what  had  happened.  At  first,  the  old  minister  could 
scarcely  credit  the  story,  but  when  his  royal  master  had  told  all,  he 
was  forced  to  give  it  credit. 

"  Has  not  the  youth  an  afrite  to  obey  his  will  V  Sohrab  asked. 

Kanah  started. 

"'Tis  a  long  while,"  he  answered,  "since  I  have  seen  reason 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  those  powerful  spirits,  but  I  will 
not  take  it  upon  myself  to  say  that  they  do  not  exist.  But  I 
Would  like  to  sec  Rustem." 

"  I  have  sent  for  him." 

"  Then  we  shall  know  something  from  him." 

They  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  the  satrap,  as  he  was  already 
on  his  way  to  the  royal  palace  when  he  met  the  messenger.  He 
was  very  pale  when  he  entered  the  apartment,  and  his  counte- 
nance showed  plainly  that  he  labored  under  much  fear.  The  king 
looked  up  as  his  satrap  entered,  and  for  a  moment  he  seemed 
undecided  how  to  receive  him,  but  his  first  words  were  very 
moderate. 

"  Rustem,  we  have  been  anxious  to  see  you.  A  most  wondrous 
thing  has  happened — a  thing  almost  passing  belief,  and  we  wane 
your  assistance  in  digging  up  the  mystery." 

"  Sire  !"  spoke  the  satrap,  trying  to  compose  himself,  "  I  know 
to  what  you  allude.  You  speak  of  deeds  which  my  son  has  this 
day  done." 

"Ay — that  I  do!"  replied  the  king,' quickly  and  vehemently. 
"Do  you  then  know  of  theml" 

"  Yes,  sire.  My  son  reached  home  before  I  came  away,  and 
he  told  me  all  that  had  happened.  I  was  not  only  angry,  but  I 
would  have  punished  him  had  I  been  able.  However,  my  anger 
will  be  some  punishment." 

"  And  ho  told  you  all  ?  How  he  refused  to  comply  with  my 
orders  ?  how  he  attacked  my  own  slaves  1  how  be  killed  my  own 
guard  ■?  and  how  he  hurled  defiance  at  me  1 — at  me — his  king  and 
lawful  sovereign  V 

"  Yes,  sire — he  told  me  all," 

"  And  what  was  his  reason  ?" 

"  He  loved  the  girl  himself." 

"  But  how  could  he  have  seen  her,  since  he  has  been  all  the 
while  confined'?" 

"  He  never  saw  her  until  yesterday." 

"  Ha  !  And  that  is  the  amount  of  priority  of  love  he  claims ! 
Why  did  you  not  strike  him  dead  when  these  awful  confessions 
fell  from  bis  own  lips  V 

"  For  two  reasons,  sire.  First,  I  am  not  strong  enough;  and 
second,  he  is  my  own  child,  and  my  father's — " 

"  Stop  !  stop  I  good  Rustem,  you  forget  yourself,"  uttered  the 
king,  interrupting  him.     "  Are  you  sure  he  is  your  OTivn  child  ?" 

The  satrap  started  as  though  an  arrow  had  pierced  his  heart. 
He  gazed  first  into  the  face  of  the  king,  and  then  into  that  of 
the  counsellor. 

"  Wliat  mean  you,  sire  ?"  he  at  length  asked,  hesitatingly. 

"Do  you  not  know  what  I  mean?"  asked  Sohrab  in  reply, 
eyeing  the  satrap  sharply.  "  I  asked  you  if  you  were  sure  that 
youth  was  your  own  child.  Now  speak  no  falsehood,  for  I  would 
have  the  truth." 

[to    be    CONTINtTED.] 


THE  HUMAN  VOICE. 

The  most  beautiful  and  touching  -instrument,  which  man  has 
received  from  the  hands  of  his  benevolent  Maker,  is  the  voice. 
Through  words  he  can  impart  life  and  signification  to  his  melo- 
dies ;  he  can  call  forth  the  most  secret  feelings  of  the  heart, 
awaken  every  passion  into  living  reality,  and  powerfully  vibrate 
all  the  chords  of  the  soul.  What  joyful  sensations  cannot  the 
simple  song  of  the  shepherdess  of  tlie  Alps  inspire  !  If  such  bo 
the  case,  how  much  greater  must  be  the  effect  produced  by  a  cul- 
tivated singer,  if  his  song  be  enlivened  by  art  and  a  regulated  fan- 
cy ;  we  say  a  regulated  fancy,  for  how  often  do  even  experienced 
singers,  betrayed  by  vanity  or  affectation,  overstep  the  limits 
marked  out  by  nature.  And  yet  how  much  more  frequently  aro 
the  most  excellent  gifts,  instead  of  being  consecrated  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  art,  perverted  to  a  mere  mechanical  and  unintollectual 
means  of  makmg  a  livelihood. — Btntley. 

La  Fontaine  was  one  of  the  most  absent-minded  of  men. 
We  are  told  that  he  onco  attended  the  funeral  of  a  friend,  and 
shortly  afterwards  called  to  visit  him,  when  the  servant  informed 
him  his  master  was  dead.  La  Fontaine  was  at  first  very  much 
shocked,  but  recovering  from  his  surprise,  observed,  "  It  is  true 
enough,  for  now  I  recollect  I  was  out  to  his  burial." 
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BRIDGE  OF  COBOSAC,  FRANCE. 

This  cnrions  stmcture,  represented  beloiv,  is  not  altogether  a 
suspension  bridge,  and  is  only  made  so  by  the  length  between  the 
piers.  Their  lightness  is  acconnted  for  by  the  strain  being  taken 
off  from  them  by  the  suspension  cables.  This  bridge  is  thrown 
over  the  Dordogne,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  kind  in 
France.    It  is  so  elevated  that  vessels  of  verj-  large  tonnage  can 
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pass  under  it  without  striking  their  topmasts.  The  elevated  vi- 
aduct at  one  side  of  the  bridfre  has  a  slight  ascent  on  one  side,  but 
is  level  on  the  other.  The  bridge  has  undergone  the  test  of  severe 
storms  and  the  passage  of  the  heaviest  loads,  without  giving  the 
slightest  evidence  of  yielding.  Bridges  of  this  description,  unit- 
ing the  pier  and  suspension  principles,  find  great  favor  with  en- 
gineers, from  the  facility  with  which  they  are  constructed,  their 
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lightness  and  the  saving  of  cost.  There  is  also  a  great  saving  of 
time  in  the  construction.  The  piers  are  sunk  in  the  usual  way, 
without  the  heavy  expense  and  delay  of  a  coffer  dam.  When  the 
foundation  is  secured,  two  iron  towers  are  run  up,  separated  from 
each  other,  but  connected  with  the  bridge  by  a  span.  At  the  top 
these  towers  run  up  twenty-five  feet  higher  than  the  bridge,  and 
support  the  suspension  cables.  These  cables  pass  through  stone 
pedestals  and  are  fastened  to  the  stone  turrets.  The  French  gov- 
ernment are  exceedingly  careful  in  the  erection  of  their  bridges. 
A  few  years  ago  the  snspension  bridge  at  Angers  gave  way  during 
the  passage  of  a  body  of  troops,  precipitating  an  entire  regiment 
into  the  water,  and  occasioning  the  loss  of  many  lives.  Since 
then  suspension  bridges  have  lost  ground. 

THE  TAfllE  THRUSH. 

I  will  give  you  an  account  of  a  little  bird,  which  was  the  de- 
light of  a  whole  year  in  my  childhood,  and  which  I  can  never 
speak  or  think  of  without  a  tender  regret.  I  found  the  bird  in 
the  hands  of  a  little  ragged  boy,  who  was  so  cruel  as  to  rob  nests 
whenever  he  could  find  any.  It  was  a  brown  thrush,  a  beautiful 
kind  of  bird,  with  spotted  breast  and  che^tnu^colored  back  and 
wings.  But  this  poor  little  thing  was  scarcely  fledged,  and  as  the 
boy  thought  it  would  soon  die,  I  succeeded  in  getting  it  from  him 
without  difficulty.  I  carried  it  home  and  tried  to  feed  it,  but  it 
was  too  young  to  pick  up  food,  so  I  was  obliged  to  open  its  bill 
and  drop  in  a  few  crumbs  and  a  little  water.  It  was  almost 
starved,  and  my  care  was  soon  rewarded  by  its  recovery  and  rapid 
growth.  It  usually  sat  perched  upon  a  corner  of  the  mantel-piece 
in  my  room,  and  at  night  would  roost  upon  the  bed-post,  though 
I  often  found  it  close  beside  me  when  I  awakened.  But  I  was 
afraid  it  would  leave  me,  for  the  summer  was  advancing,  and  the 
doors  and  windows  were  open  all  day.  Once  it  flew  into  the  gar- 
den, while  I  stood  at  the  window,  watching  its  little  brown  wingg 
flutter  among  the  bushes,  and  crying  as  though  my  heart  would 
break,  for  fear  it  would  never  return.  At  last  I  cafied  to  it,  as  I 
had  often  talked  when  stroking  its  glossy  feathers,  and  to  my  joy- 
ful surprise  it  came  flying  back  as  if  glad  to  find  me  again.  Af- 
ter that  I  had  no  fears,  and  it  grew  tamer  every  day.  It  learned, 
to  follow  every  member  of  the  family,  though  it  knew  rae  as  its 
mistress,  and  would  always  fly  to  my  shoulder  when  I  left  the 
house,  and  sit  balancing  its  little  weight  as  I  walked  over  uneven 
ground,  and  pushing  its  soft  head  against  my  cheek.  Whenever 
I  visited  my  playmates,  my  thrush  went  too ;  and  if  we  wished 
to  leave  it  in  safety  while  we  engaged  in  a  game  of  romps,  I  had 
only  to  make  a  house  for  it  of  my  sun-bonnet  and  it  would  never 
come  out.  We  lived  a  little  out  of  the  town,  in  the  quiet  enclo- 
sures of  a  university,  so  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  cru- 
elty of  boys  in  the  streets,  and  my  favorite  was  soon  known  and 
loved  by  all  within  the  college  grounds.  At  last  it  learned  to  fol 
low  my  uncle  when  he  went  to  bis  college  recitations ;  and  it  was 
a  wonderful  and  pleasing  sight  indeed  to  see  the  grave  and  learned 
doctor  walking  slowly  along  the  path,  absorbed  in  thought,  with 
the  little  brown  bird  hopping  gayly  behind  him.  When  he  reached 
the  recitation-room,  the  bird  would  fly  upon  the  edge  of  the  desk, 
and  sit  there  as  grave  as  an  owl  until  the  class  was  dismissed,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  students.  In  the  house  he  was  equal- 
ly tame  and  gentle.  My  little  cousin — a  baby  just  able  to  sit 
alone — was  delighted  whenever  it  would  alight  near  her,  and  with 
the  indulgence  always  shown  by  animals  toward  the  advances  oT 
children,  it  would  allow  her  to  draw  it  after  her  by  its  tail,  hop- 
ping backward  without  any  apparent  inconvenience.  Whenever 
I  sat  down  to  my  task  of  sewing,  it  always  seated  itself  upon  the 
window-sill  beside  me,  or  else  hid  in  my  lap,  and  no  movement  of 
mine  ever  seemed  to  disturb  its  content.  Do  you  wish  to  know 
what  became  of  this  dear  little  pet  1  My  uncle  caught  another 
thrush,  which  had  seen  more  of  life  in  the  woods,  and  would  not 
stay  with  us  unless  it  was  put  in  a  cage ;  so  the  two  birds  were 
placed  together  until  winter  was  over,  and  then  we  opened  the 
cage  door  and  let  them  fly  out.  They  each  took  a  mate  from  the 
many  thrushes  that  visited  the  garden,  and  went  away  to  build 
their  nests.  But  several  times  during  the  summer  I  saw  one  bird 
linger  on  the  garden  fence  after  the  other  had  flown,  and  I  always 
knew  it  was  my  own  little  friend  come  back  to  visit  his  young 
mistress.  It  would  allow  me  to  come  very  near,  and  often  flew 
to  the  well  to  drink,  while  I  stood  hcside  the  curb  and  talked  in 
the  gentle  voice  it  had  loved  so  well,  and  still  seemed  to  recall 
with  tenderness.  I  suppose  my  bird,  as  the  story-books  say, 
"  lived  happy  ever  afterward,"  and  I  am  glad  it  found  a  mate,  and 
went  away  to  build  a  home,  instead  of  living  with  me  till  its  death, 
which  must  have  happened  before  long. — Cor.  N.  Y.  Churchman. 


THE  MEXICAN    SNAKE  BIRD. 

Having  read  a  brief  description  of  the  snake-bird  in  a  number 
of  the  Scientific  American  (1854)  sent  me  by  my  brother,  I 
thought  that  a  more  extended  description  of  its  nature  and  habits 
would  be  interesting  to  your  readers,  especially  as  I  have  been  a 
resident  in  this  country  for  more  than  ten  years.  This  bird  in- 
habits not  only  the  southern  coasts  of  Lower  California,  but  all 
the  hot  climates  of  the  republic,  and  both  Central  and  South 
.  America.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  hicaco — pronounced  soaco.  Its 
color  is  almost  black,  and  mottled.  Its  tail  is  composed  of  four 
or  five  dark  mottled  feathers,  about  ten  inches  long.  Its  beak  is 
tw^o  and  a  half  inches  long,  slim,  hard  and  very  sharp.  Its  length 
is  about  twenty- two  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  tail  to  the  point 
of  the  beak.  Its  weight  is  about  one  pound.  It  has  four  toes  on 
each  foot ;  its  claws  are  sharp  and  slender.  Its  food  is  grain  of 
all  kinds,  seeds  and  fruit,  and  particularly  the  fruit  of  the  cactus, 
which  is  abundant  in  all  the  hot  climates.  This  fruit  is  about  the 
size  of  a  small  lemon,  and  is  covered  with  prickles  like  a  chest- 
nut bur.  When  fully  ripe,  however,  these  are  easily  removed, 
and  it  is  very  fine.  Tho  bird  has  plenty  of  these,  consequently 
he  has  abundance  of  spare  time  on  hand  to  make  war  against  all 
the  snake  species.  With  such  zeal  does  he  prosecute  the  warfare, 
that  he  seems  to  have  been  ordained  to  keep  within  certain  limits 
this  species  of  reptile,  so  dangerous  to  the  human  family.  No 
sooner  does  he  see  a  rattle-snaJce  than  he  proceeds  to  gather  in  hia 
beak  and  claws  the  leaves  and  vines  of  a  certain  plant  (the  hicaco) 
and  drops  them  cautiously  upon  his  sleeping  foe,  at  the  same  time 
diving  down  upon  him,  and  screeching  in  a  most  threatening  man- 
ner. This  pnts  the  snake  upon  his  guard,  not  seeing  his  most 
mortal  enemy — the  plant.  If  he  should  get  away,  the  bird  again 
catches  it  in  his  beak  and  drops  it  upon  him  as  before.  In  about 
three  minutes  the  snake  becomes  so  ^tupefied  as  to  fall  an  easy 
jrey  to  the  enraged  bird,  which  is  so  strong,  although  not  large, 
that  he  will  take  a  snake  four  feet  long  by  the  tail,  and  fly  up  with 
him  into  the  air  to  the  height  of  six  hundred  feet,  and  let  him 
drop  down  to  be  dashed  in  pieces.  An  infusion  of  this  plant  (the 
hicaco,  from  which  the  bird  gets  its  name)  in  brandy,  taken  into 
the  stomach  immediately  after  a  person  has  been  bitten  by  a 
snake,  stung  by  a  scorpion,  or  any  poisonous  reptile,  etc.,  has 
been  stated  to  be  a  most  powerful  antidote  to  the  poison.  It  is 
in  general  use  in  all  the  hot  climates,  where  poisonous  reptiles 
abound.  The  common  way  of  treating  snake-bites  is,  to  cut  out 
the  wounded  piece  at  once,  suck  out  as  much  of  the  poison 
as  possible,  and  take  a  dose  of  the  hicaco,  snfticient  to  produce 
partial  intoxication. — Coi-respondtiit  N.  Y.  Scientijic  American. 
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ENTRANCE  OF  GOTHIC  AVENUE. 

MAMMOTH  CAVE,  KENTUCKY. 

North  America,  the  primitive  country  in  which  nature  assumes 
forms  that  belong  at  once  to  the  sublime  and  the  impossible,  had 
no  marvel  which  could  be  compared  to  the  cataract  of  Niagara 
till  1820,  when  some  miners,  who  were  employed  in  extracting 
saltpetre  from  one  of  the  numerous  caverns  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, lost  their  way  in  the  midst  of  its  then  unexplored  mcan- 
derings,  and  remained  thus  separated  from  the  world,  buried  far 
from  the  light  of  day,  and  sequestrated  from  the  rest  of  living 
beings  for  the  space  of  seventy  hours.  Thanks  to  the  search  of 
their  comrades,  these  unfortunate  persons  were  found  ;  and,  once 
recovered  from  the  terror  this  terrible  interment  had 
occasioned,  described  the  astonishing  discoveries  ihey 
had  made  during  their  sojourn  in  the  bowels  of  the 
rock,  and  stimulated  the  desire  of  their  auditors  to 
explore  with  them  the  interior  of  the  cavern,  provided 
with  an  Ariadne's  thread,  by  means  of  .which  they 
escaped  the  troubles  and  terrors  of  an  unknown  re- 
search. To  these  hardy  pioneers  in  the  subterranean 
regions  of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  we  are  indebted  for  a 
knowledge  of  this  peerless  marvel.  The  Mammoth 
Cave  is  situated  in  Edmonson  county,  Kentucky,  not 
far  from  the  banks  of  Green  Kiver,  on  which  steam- 
boats are  constantlv  plying,  and  land  passengers  a  few 
hundred  feet  from  their  place  of  destination.  The 
country  in  the  midst  of  which  the  entrance  to  the  cav- 
ern is  found,  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  gray,  bald,  cal- 
careous rocks,  which  suddenly  sink  into  a  valJey  filled 
with  oaks,  nut  trees  and  elms,  as  regularly  ranged  as 
if  planted  by  the  hand  of  man.  Here  you  find  a  splen- 
did hotel,  furnished  with  taste,  and  excellently  kept, 
where  the  traveller  in  going  or  reluming  from  his  ex- 
pedition, is  sure  to  find  comfort  and  elegance.  The 
opening  of  the  cavern  is  at  two  hundred  paces  from 
the  hotel,  at  the  extremity  of  a  glen  shaded  by  pines 
and  larches,  interlaced  with  the  tendrils  of  the  wild 
vine  and  flexible  convolvulus.  There  rise  heaps  of 
ashes  on  the  right ;  at  the  turn  of  a  rock,  a  current  of 
fresh  air  announces  that  the  opening  is  before  you, 
dark  and  silent  as  the  cave  of  Delphos,  though  it  utter 
no  oracular  warnings.  A  rivulet  runs  noiselessly  at 
the  base  of  a  hundred  steps,  hewn  in  the  rock  by  the 
hand  of  man,  and  its  waters  disappear  in  an  abyss 
dug  by  the  Great  Architect  of  the  world.  Then  be- 
gins for  travellers  that  series  of  emotions  which  vrill 
continue  for  three  days  and  nights,  if  they  choose  to 
remain  that  length  of  time  in  the  cavern.  The  three  guides  who 
are  to  direct  their  steps  through  the  subterranean  labyrinth,  light 
and  distribute  their  resinous  torches.  The  first  place  to  which 
they  conduct  you  is  the  hall,  where,  in  182.3,  the  miners  discovered 
the  skeleton  of  a  giant,  who  must  have  been  a  remarkable  person 
when  in  the  flesh,  for  his  bones  measured  eight  and  a  half  feet 
long.  They  remained  for  a  long  time  exposed,  but  at  last  the 
superstitious  fears  of  the  workmen  induced  their  foreman  to  bury 
these  curious  relics,  which  time  has  now  reduced  to  dust.  A  few 
paces  further,  you  perceive  a  worm  eaten,  hut  still  solid  door, 
which,  turning  on  its  hinges,  gives  passage  to  so  strong  a  current 


of  air,  that  the  torch- 
es arc  immediately 
extinguished ;    this 
is  the  true  opening 
of   the   cave.      Wc 
cannot  in  this    arti- 
cle attempt   to  fol- 
low the  guide   and 
those    he    precedes 
through  the  multi- 
plied   windings    of 
the  Mammoth  Cave, 
as  the  details  of  the 
jom-ney   would    fill 
an    entire   volume, 
and  we   must    con- 
fine ourselves  prin- 
cipally   to     those 
scenes  wc   have  se- 
lected for  pictorial 
illustration.      It    is 
enough  to  state  that 
this    subterranean 
region,    which    the 
hand  of    man    has 
never    sought    to 
change   or  modify, 
which  presents  itself 
to  tourists  with  the 
virgin  purity  of  a 
flower    half-opened 
to   the  freshness  of 
breeze,  contains  226 
passages,  47  cham- 
bers or  halls,  8  wa- 
terfalls and  23  rivers  or  lakes.     You  pass  through  walls  of  pol- 
ished stone  to  Audubon  Avenue,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  crystal 
well,  25  feet  deep.     On  the  riglit  is  the  Bat's  Chamber,  where 
these  winged  rats  take  refuge  in  winter.     The  Great  Gallery  is  a 
vast   tunnel  which   leads  to  the  Kentucky  Cliffs.     Descending 
thence,  you  find  yourself  in  a  vast  hall,  like  the  interior  of  a 
cathedral  in  appearance,  capable  of  holding  five  thousand  persons. 
A  single  torch  is  enouirh  to  illuminate  the  whole  interior ;  for  the 
flame^  striking  the  points  of  the  stalagmites  and  stalactites,  is 
reflected  and  multiplied   by  the  diamond  faces  of  the  crystal  till 
the  whole  scene  is  dazzling  in  splendor.     An  inexhaustible  salt- 


HALL    OF   STALAGMITES. 


THE   DEAD    SEA. 

petre  mine  is  found  in  the  ncighboihood  of  this  chapel.  Gothic 
Avenue,  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  strikes  the  eye  by  its  grandeur  of  arrangement. 
There,  five  years  ago,  were  found  two  mummies,  wrapped  in  deer- 
skins, tattooed  and  painted  white.  One  of  them,  belonging  to  the 
feminine  sex,  was  of  lofty  stature  and  elegantly  formed.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  objticts  found  near  tb(se  human  remains,  such  as 
four  pair  of  mocassins,  two  f=acks  of  different  sizes,  five  ornaments 
for  the  head  made  of  high  colored  feathers,  seven  bone  needles, 
whistles,  and  a  variety  of  household  utensils,  proved  that  the 
skeletons  deposited  here  belonged  to  the  Indian  race.     One  of 

them  was  placed 

in  the  Cincinnati 

Museum,  and  de- 
stroyed   by   fire 

with  the  rest  of 

that     collection, 

and  the  other  is 

still  to  be  seen  ni 

the  British  Mu 

scum.    The  Hall 

of  Stalagmites  is 

one  of  the  most 

remarkable  mon 

uments    of     the 

Mammoth  Cave 

The  imaginatiun 

cannot  form    an 

idea  of  the  beiu 

ties  which  nature 

has  (Tiated  three 

liundrcd  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of 

the  earth.  Heaps 

o  f       diamonds, 

brilliant    pearls, 

resplendent  em- 
eralds (seeming- 
ly), all  the  mar- 
vels of  a  jewt  1- 

ler's     worksliop, 

are  encrusted  in 

the    ceiling,   the 

walls,    and     the 

slender  columns 


.  THE   BOTTOMLESS   WELL. 

of  this  hall. .  On  seeing  this  regularly  ranged  and  uniform  stalac 
tites,  one  might  fancy  himself  beneath  the  roof  of  Notre  Dame, 
when  it  hadf  just  come  from  the  hands  of  the  architect.  Further 
on,  the  guide  makes  you  take  a  seat  in  the  "  Devil's  Chair,"  at 
the  top  of  a  massive  column.  Afterwards  you  visit  "Napoleon's 
Fortresses,"  the  "Elephant's  Head,"  the  deep  abyss  called  the 
"Lovers' Leap,"  the  "Crystal  Pillar,"  the  "  Salt  Cave,"  and  a 
beautiful  cascade,  whose  waters  are  lost  in  a  bottomless  well. 
From  the  Great  Gallery,  the  visitor  enters  the  "  Ball-Room,"  a 
vast  dome  of  elliptical  form,  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  rotunda 
with  colonnades,  which  nature  seems  to  have  formed  to  contain 
an  orchestra.  At  the  right  is  the  "  Great  Sepulchre," 
a  monumental  rock  resembling  a  sarcophagus.  The 
"  Sick  llooms  "  are  so  called  from  their  curative  prop- 
erties in  pulmonary  complaints.  Sometimes  fifteen 
or  twenty  patients  are  assembled  here.  Nurses  and  a 
physician  live  with  them,  and  minister  to  their  wants. 
The  Star  Chamber  offers  to  the  eye  a  most  wonderful 
optical  effect;  the  ceiling,  very  lofty  at  this  place, 
seems  starred  with  all  the  diamonds  of  heaven,  and 
when  the  flame  of  the  torches  irradiates  their  crystal 
faces,  the  eyes  close  involuntarily  before  their  incan- 
descent splendors.  At  the  foot  of  the  "cataract,"  a 
vast  sheet  of  water  lost  in  a  terriflc  yawning  gulf,  the 
tourist  commonly  rests  and  eats  his  dinner.  The  Bot- 
tomless Well  is  of  a  horseshoe  form,  in  the  midst  of 
which  a  rocky  point  juts  out ;  the  guide  here  lights 
pieces  of  paper  and  throws  them  down  the  abyss,  but 
they  are  soon  lost  to  the  eye  in  the  obscure  and  terrific 
depths  of  the  chasm.  The  Dead  Sea  is  a  sheet  of 
water  which  seems  to  have  no  current.  Here  the 
guide  catches  a  number  of  small  fish,  the  peculiarity 
of  which  is  that  they  have  no  eyes.  Boats  tied  to  the 
shore,  and  holding  four  persons  each,  allow  adventur- 
ers to  embark  on  this  infernal  lake.  You  fancy,  as 
you  look  at  them,  that  mythology  is  no  fable,  and  that 
you  see  Charon  feiTying  over  the  Styx  the  passengers 
who  have  paid  him  the  indispensable  obolus.  To  the 
right,  on  a  cornice  which  extends  above  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  glare  of  torches  imparts  a  lurid  effect  to  this 
thoroughly  Satanic  scene.  Another  scene  of  interest 
is  the  "  Holy  Sepulchre,"  a  perfect  iniitation  of  the 
tomb  of  Chrfst  in  Judea.  There  the  stalactites  have 
assumed  the  form  of  long  draperies,  arranged  with 
elegance,  while  from  the  roof  depend  natural  chande- 
liers like  the  lamps  suspended  in  the  Holy  Chapel. 
Cleveland's  Cabinet  is  another  splendid  hall  in  this  noted  cave,  a 
perfect  arch  of  about  fifty  feet  span,  of  an  average  height  of  ten 
feet,  extending  in  a  direct  line  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half,  the 
whole  of  this  long  ceiling  glittering  like  diamonds  in  the  light. 
Such  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  some  of  the  thousand  wonders  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  of  Kentucky.  We  will  remark,  in  conclusion, 
that  it  contains  no  reptiles  or  noxious  animals,  that  the  air  is  so 
pure  that  no  decomposition  or  putrefaction  of  bodies  ever  takes 
place,  and  that  a  fire  is  always  easily  kept  up  there.  The  tempe- 
rature is  equal  the  whole  year  round — the  mercury,  winter  and 
summer,  indicating  fifty-nine  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
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[Written  tor  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
lilFE. 

In  gorgeous  beauty  o'er  the  hillfl, 

The  light  of  morning  broke, 
Wbile  woodland  birds,  with  joyous  trills, 

Their  matin  eong  awoke. 
Bright  o'er  the  earth  the  sunlight  fell, 

And  tipped  with  gold  the  wave, 
■flliile  flowerets  fair  through  wood  and  dell 

Their  breath  of  incense  gave. 

0,  darkly  lowered  the  angry  sky, 

As  noontide  hours  drew  near. 
The  wailing  wind  swept  madly  by, 

^Vith  ca  lencc  mid  and  drear. 
No  song  of  birds  swelled  full  and  free, 

But  deep  the  thnnder's  tone, 
And  where  the  sunlight  danced  in  glee, 

The  lightning  Sashed  alone. 

And  evening  came — as  calm,  as  still, 

As  once  in  Eden  fair, 
Ere  sorrow's  blight  or  aught  of  ill 

Uad  darkly  entered  there. 
A  sound  of  waters,  sweet  and  low, 

Came  on  the  pasying  gale, 
And  earth,  forgetting  all  her  woe, 

Slept  in  the  starlight  pale. 

0,  weary  ones !  whose  morning  bright 

Uath  changed  to  storm  at  noon. 
Sink  not  beneath  the  tempest's  might, 

The  evening  conieth  soon. 
The  evening  comes,  with  quiet  etais, 

Of  hope,  and  peace,  and  lovo — 
No  breath  of  earthly  sorrow  mars 

"  Our  Father's  house  above," 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE   ROSE  AT  THE   SILL. 

BT    HENKT    L.    OSGOOD. 

*' Helen,"  said  Mr.  Randolph,  addressing  his  daughter,  "you 
must  be  aware  that  the  matrimonial  engagement  between  you  and 
Francis  Norman  must  be  broken  off." 

"Broken  off?"  said  Helen,  repeating  the  words,  with  a  look 
and  accent  of  surprise. 

"  Yes  ;  and  I  had  hoped  that  your  good  sense  would  point  out 
the  necessity  of  it,  when  it  was  found  that  the  eccentric  old  gen- 
tleman, who  for  so  many  years  had  treated  him  as  if  he  had  been 
his  own  son,  died  without  giving  him  a  shilling." 

"  Mr.  Fairfax  might  think  that  after  defraying  his  college  ex- 
penses, and  those  incurred  while  acquiring  a  profession,  he  had 
done  enough." 

"  He  thought  wrong,  then.  He  would  have  done  better  had  he 
left  him  to  gain  a  liveliliood  by  the  labor  of  his  hands.  It  is  no 
easy  matter,  these  days,  for  a  young  lawyer  to  obtain  practice 
enough  to  maintain  himself — much  more  a  wife." 

"  I  can  wait,"  said  Helen. 

"Not  for  Frank  Norman  to  get  into  business  :  I've  other  views 
for  you.  Mr.  Redwick  is  willing  to  forget  that  you  rejected  him 
for  young  Norman,  and  is  ready  to  marry  you  any  day  that  you 
will  name." 

"  I  can  never  marry  Mr,  Redwick." 

"  Could  there  be  no  inducement  ?" 

"  I  can  think  of  none." 

"  Not  even  if  it  would  save  your  father  from  baokruptcy  V 

"  Surely,  father,  you  are  in  no  danger  of  that." 

"  I  have  liabilities,  amounting  to  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
which  must  be  met  in  thirty  days  from  now,  or  I  shall  be,  what  I 
have  ever  dreaded  above  all  things,  a  broken  merchant,  or  in 
other  words — for  so  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  many — a  dis- 
honorable msn.  Yet  I  am  not  to  blame.  I  am  brought  to  this 
by  heavy  losses,  which  I  could  neither  foresee  nor  avoid." 

"And  you  have  no  means  of  meeting  the  demands  you  speak 
ofl" 

"None.  My  fate  is  in  your  hands.  I  have  pointed  out  the 
way  by  which  you  can  save  mo  from  ruin,  and  now,  do  as  you 
please." 

"Am  I  to  understand  that  my  marrying  Mr.  Redwick  will 
save  you  ?" 

"Yes.  As  my  son-in-law,  he  will  place  the  sum  needed  at  my 
disposal,  which,  I  doubt  not,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years 
I  shall  be  able  to  refund." 

"  Thirty  days  !     The  time  is  very  short." 

"  Not  so  short  but  that  everything  can  be  suitably  arranged  for 
the  marriage.  The  necessary  preparations  can  be  commenced  at 
once." 

"  O,  no— let  there  be  a  little  delay.  The  sacrifice  shall  be 
made,  if  it  must  be  so,  but  do  not  insist  on  it  till  there  is  no 
possibility  of  escape." 

"  Wliat  possibility  can  there  be  V 

"  Those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  Mr.  Fairfax  think  that 
he  left  a  will  in  favor  of  Francis  Norman." 

"  One  thing  is  certain — no  such  will  can  be  found,  though 
search  has  been  made  in  every  probable  and  improbable  place." 

"  It  is,  at  least,  .very  strange  that  Ms.  Fairfax  should  have 
given  his  property  to  Jason  Redwick,  whom  he  always  disliked, 
and  who,  as  be  had  enough  of  his  own,  did  not  need  it." 

"  He  didn't  give  it  to  him  :  Mr.  Redwick  was  the  nearest  rela- 
tion he  had  living,  and  is,  as  he  tells  me,  in  default  of  a  will,  the 
rightful  heir." 

"  I  don't  wonder  that  Mr.  Fairfax  disliked  him,  if  he  was  his 
nearest  rqlatiou." 


"  I  can  neither  see  reason  for  his  dislike  nor  for  yours.  Mr. 
Redwick  is  sufficiently  well  educated,  of  easy  and  conciliatory 
manners,  and  not  remarkably  ill  looking." 

"  To  me  his  manners  seem  like  those  of  a  parasite.  He  fawns 
on  the  rich,  and  treads  the  poor  beneath  his  feet." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  ring  at  the  door,  and  Helen,  think- 
ing that  it  might  he  Redwick,  precipitately  left  the  room.  It 
proved  to  be  Francis  Norman.  Mr.  Randolph  received  him  with 
marked  coldness. 

"  I  thought,"  said  he,  "  that  after  what  passed  between  us  this 
morning,  you  must  know  that  your  presence  hero  is  wholly 
undesired." 

"  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  desired  by  you,  yet  I  have  ventured 
to  come  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  favor.  I  wish  to  mention  to 
you  what  passed  between  Mr.  Fairfax  and  myself  the  day  before 
he  died." 

"  Very  well ;  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  you." 

"  No  one  was  in  the  room  but  ourselves,  and  after  having  re- 
mained silent  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  he  requested  me  to  take 
from  the  upper  slielf  of  a  book-case,  a  blank  book,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  a  small  sized  ledger.  He  was  sitting  in  a  large 
ai-m-chair,  and  told  me  to  open  the  book  at  a  place  marked  by  a 
bit  of  red  tape,  and  place  it  on  a  small  table  that  stood  near  him. 
The  leaves  of  the  book  were  ruffled  a  little  by  opening  it,  which 
enabled  me  to  see  that  there  could  be  nothing  inscribed  on  many 
of  the  pages,  except  at  the  place  he  had  designated.  There,  on 
the  right-hand  page,  were  written  some  ten  or  a  dozen  words, 
while  at  the  place  where  the  pages  of  a  book  are  numbered,  was 
the  figure  7.  Having  examined  what  was  written,  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  as  if  speaking  to  himself  rather  than  to  me  : 

"  '  It  must  be  as  I  left  it :  no  one  would  think  of  finding  any- 
thing there.* 

"  He  then  closed  the  volume  and  desired  me  to  return  it  to  the 
place  whence  I  took  it. 

"  '  You  will  remember  where  to  find  that  book  V  he  said,  when 
I  had  resumed  my  seat. 

"  I  answered  that  I  should. 

"'I  have  been  looking  at  something,' said  he, 'which  needs 
some  explanation  to  enable  you  to  comprehend  it.  It  refers  to 
something  of  great  moment  to  yourself,  and  as  a  better  opportu- 
nity than  the  present  may  not  present  itself,  we  may  as  well  at- 
tend to  it  now.  My  father,'  he  went  on  to  say,  *  was  ^  wealthy 
English  gentleman  of  good  family.  I  was  not  yet  t^venty-one 
when  I  became  attached  to  a  young  girl,  whose  position  in  so- 
ciety was  such  that  I  knew  my  father  would  never  consent  to  our 
union.  I  was,  therefore,  so  indiscreet  as  to  propose  a  private 
marriage,  to  which,  after  much  pei'suasion,  she  consented.  Though 
I  was  an  only  son,  I  knew  that  my  father  would  disinherit  me  if 
it  came  to  his  knowledge,  and  the  measures  I  took  to  prevent  it, 
proved  successful. 

"  '  Unfortunately,  about  three  years  afterward,  a  lady  of  wealth 
and  distinction  came  to  viait  a  family  residing  near  us,  who  my 
father  thought  would  make  me  a  suitable  wife,  although  she  was, 
at  least,  seven  years  my  senior.  He  was  much  incensed  when  I 
resolutely  refused  to  accede  to  his  wishes,  and  immediately  made 
such  a  disposition  of  his  estate,  that  it  would,  at  my  decease,  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  hcirs-at-law  of  his  brother,  instead  of  mine, 
should  I,  without  his  free  and  full  consent,  marry  any  one  except 
the  lady  in  question.  This,  under  existing  circumstances,  I  con- 
sidered a  fortunate  arrangement ;  but  after  a  while,  certain  inci- 
dents took  place  which  made  it  so  troublesome  and  difficult  to 
longer  guard  the  secret  of  my  marriage,  that  at  times  I  was  al- 
most tempted  to  confess  what  I  had  done.  I  was  prevented  by 
the  thought  of  my  son,  a  bright,  handsome  boy  of  three  years 
old.  At  last,  having  made  arrangements  for  my  wife  and  child 
to  follow  mo  in  a  few  months,  I  came  to  this  country.  They  ar- 
rived at  the  time  anticipated,  and  for  a  short  time  we  lived  hap- 
pily, when  my  wife,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  died,  and  my 
son — ' 

"  When  he  had  proceeded  thus  far,  he  was  inteiTuptcd  by  the 
entrance  of  his  nephew,  Mr.  Jason  Redwick.  The  next  morning 
he  was  suddenly  taken  much  worse,  and  died  in  a  few  hours." 

"  And  have  you  examined  what  was  written  in  the  book  you 
have  alluded  to  V 

"I  have." 

"  And  what  did  you  find  V 

"  What  of  itself  appears  trivial,  though  the  solemn  earnestness 
of  Mr.  Fairfax  makes  me  certain  that  it  refers  to  something  of 
importance,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  that  it  is  the  key  to  what 
he  spoke  of  as  being  of  moment  to  myself.  The  difficulty  is,  I 
don't  know  how  to  use  it." 

"But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  what  you  found  written  on  the 
page,  to  which  you  attach  so  much  importance." 

"  I  transcribed  it :  here  it  is  on  this  slip  of  paper." 

Mr.  Randolph  took  the  paper,  and  read  aloud : 

"  From  the  centre  of  the  rose  at  the  corner  of  the  sill,  seven 
inches." 

"Well,  sir,  what  can  you  make  of  it?"  Mr.  Randolph  in- 
quired. 

"  As  yet,  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  anything  of  it." 

"  But  you  think  you  shall  V 

"  I  hope  to." 

"  Let  rac  advise  you,  as  a  friend,  to  indulge  in  no  such  vain 
expectation.  It  appears  evident  to  me  that  Mr.  Fairfax  was  not 
in  his  riglit  mind  during  your  last  interview  with  him." 

"  He  appeared  to  be." 

"  Now,  to  me,  the  bare  cii'Cumstance  of  his  making  a  mem- 
orandum so  foolish  and  absurd,  is  a  proof  that  at  the  time  he  made 
it  his  mind  was  unsound,  while  his  grave  allusion  to  it  showed 
ihiit  it  still  i'limaincd  so." 


"  I  think  if  you  had  seen  Mr.  Fairfax  at  the  time  ho  alluded  to 
it,  you  would  have  thought  him  to  be  in  his  right  mind." 
"  And  even  if  he  was — what  then  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  as  he  hinted  there  was  something  of  great  moment 
which  concerned  me,  after  reflecting  on  what  you  told  me  this 
morning,  I  thought  that  you  might  be  willing  that  the  engage- 
ment between  your  daughter  and  me  might  remain  uncancelled, 
till  I  had  made  some  attempt  to  ascertain  what  he  referred  to." 

"  I  have,  at  Helen's  own  solicitation,  agreed  to  have  her  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  Redwick  deferred  three  weeks.  You  may  turn 
the  interval  to  your  own  account,  the  best  way  you  can.  I  wish 
you  to  understand  that  I  entertain  no  personal  animosity  against 
you.  The  embarrassed  state  of  my  financial  concerns  makes  it 
inexpedient  for  my  daughter  to  marry  a  penniless  and  briefless 
lawyer.  Undoubtedly,  having  thus  far  had  every  wish  gratified, 
she  has  certain  bright  dreams  of  '  love  in  a  cottage,'  but  she 
would  find  the  reality  very  different  from  what  she  imagines." 
"  Will  you  not  permit  me  to  see  Helen  a  few  minutes  V 
"  It  will  be  productive  of  more  pain  than  pleasure  to  both  of 
you." 

Though  Francis  thought  differently,  he  was  obliged  to  submit.  ; 
After  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Randolph,  he  proceeded  to  the  house 
which  had  been  the  residence  of  the  late  Mr.  Fairfax.  The  house- 
keeper and  one  favorite  servant,  according  to  a  wish  ho  had  ex- 
pressed— having,  to  insure  their  compliance,  paid  them  their 
wages  in  advance — were  to  remain  where  they  were  a  few  weeks, 
unless  the  heir  should  express  a  wish  to  the  contrary.  Francis, 
who  had  always  been  a  favorite  with  the  housekeeper,  was  very 
cordially  received.  After  he  had  been  there  a  few  minutes,  he 
saw  that  she  was  much  excited.  He  soon  ascertained  the  cause, 
without  asking  any  questions. 

"Mr.  Redwick  has  been  here,"  said  she,  "  ordering  me  round 
as  if  I  was  a  child.  He  says  that  the  China,  and  the  silver  tea- 
pot and  spoons,  and  forks,  which  Mr.  Fairfax  always  wished  me 
to  use  for  my  own  comfort,  must  he  packed  away  till  he  takes 
possession  here  himself.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  day  he  does 
take  possession  here,  I  shall  quit.  I  'did  hope  that  after  all  a  will 
would  be  found  in  your  favor.  Why  Mr.  Fairfax  neglected  to 
make  one,  I  can't  imagine,  for  he  never  liked  Redwick,  if  ho  was 
his  sister's  child." 

"  I've  no  reason  to  complain,"  said  Francis,  "  he  gave  me  what 
he  considered  better  than  money." 

Having  chatted  a  few  minutes  longer,  he  remarked  that  there 
was  a  book  in  the  room  recently  occupied  by  Mr.  Fairfax,  ho 
should  like  to  look  at. 

"  Go  and  look  at  it  as  long  as  you  like,"  said  the  housekeeper. 
When  in  the  chamber  by  himself,  ho  once  more  took  the  book 
from  the  shelf,  and  opened  it  at  the  place  marked  by  the  piece  of 
red  tape.  He  thought  that  possibly  there  might  be  some  word  or 
hieroglyphic  which  had  previously  escaped  his  notice ;  but  though 
there  were  a  few  lines  faintly  traced  in  pencil  on  the  same  page, 
there  was  not  a  single  word  or  phrase,  which,  by  any  possible 
construction,  could  contain  a  hidden  meaning,  except  what  he 
had  transcribed  to  show  to  Mr.  Randolph.  He  then  carefully  ex- 
amined the  book,  but  found  all  the  rest  of  the  leaves  were  blank, 
except  the  two  first,  where  were  entered  a  few  articles  of  account 
and  other  memoranda. 

"  From  the  centre  of  the  rose  at  the  corner  of  the  sill,  seven 
inches,"  he  repeated  to  himself. 

It  must  be  a  window-sill,  he  concluded,  and  there  were  four 
windows  in  the  room  where  he  then  was.  Nothing  that  bore  a 
resemblance  to  a  flower  of  any  description  was  near  the  comer  of 
either  of  them.  The  wainscot  was  perfectly  smooth  and  plain, 
and  the  figures  which  ornamented  the  wall-paper  were  of  a  fan- 
tastic, nondescript  kind,  bearing  as  much  resemblance  to  bundles 
of  peacock  feathers  as  flo,wers.  It  would  have  been  easier  to 
square  the  circle  than  to  find  the  centre  of  either  of  them. 

The  carpet — it  could  not  be  that,  either.  The  decorations  had 
no  prototype  in  nature,  being,  like  those  on  the  paper,  of  a  style 
usually  called  arabesque.  It  was  evident  that  the  rose  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  sill  must  be  sought  for  in  some  other  room.  There 
were  two  doors  besides  the  one  by  which  he  entered.  He  opened 
one  of  them,  which  disclosed  a  small,  dark  closet.  The  walls 
were  white  and  bare.  The  other  door  opened  into  a  small  room, 
handsomely  furnished,  the  inside  of  which  he  had  never  before 
seen.  His  heart  gave  a  sudden  throb  when  he  saw  that  the  walls, 
which  were  not  wainscotted,  were  covered  with  paper  adorned 
with  bunches  of  roses,  the  central  one  of  each  being  a  fuU-hlown 
rose.  These  were  distributed  at  regular  intervals,  a  delicate 
tracery  of  vines  filling  the  intermediate  spaces.  There  was  only 
one  window  in  the  room,  and  at  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  sill, 
was  one  of  the  large,  full-blo'wn  roses,  which  formed  the  centre 
of  each  group  of  flowers.  The  centre  of  this  central  rose  was  no 
doubt  the  spot  whence  to  commence  the  admeasurement  of  the 
seven  inches,  but  whether  in  a  direction  horizontal,  perpendicular 
or  oblique,  remained  to  be  ascertained.  Ho  bad  previously  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  piece  of  card-board  of  the  requisite  length, 
and  kneeling  on  the  carpet,  he  measured  the  required  distance  in 
every  possible  direction.  Notliing  came  of  it.  There  was  not 
an  interstice  where  the  blade  of  a  penknife  could  have  been  in- 
troduced within  the  range  of  seven  inches,  or  more  than  twice 
that  distance. 

Even  then  he  was  not  satisfied,  till  by  the  most  careful  scrutiny 
he  found  there  was  no  place  in  the  window-frame  or  the  sill,  with- 
in seven  inches  of  the  centre  of  the  vase,  which  could  possibly  af- 
ford a  place  of  concealment  for  a  bit  of  paper  the  size  of  his  fin- 
ger-nail. His  heai't  sank  within  him.  He  had  fully  believed  that 
there  were  papers  concealed,  wliich,  if  they  could  bo  found,  would 
place  at  his  disposal  a  handsome  fortune.  His  belief  was  not 
entirely  founded  on  what  Mr.  Fairfax  said  to  him  the  day  before 
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he  died.  He  had  previously  thrown  out  hints  that  he  would  not 
be  dependent  upon  his  profession  for  a  livt'liliood.  Yet  for  him- 
self, tliou::rh  he  knew  that  at  first  it  would  he  a  hard  strusrgle,  he 
did  not  care.  It  was  the  thought  of  Helen  which  made  him 
despondent  and  miserable. 

Time  went  on.  The  three  weeks,  at  the  termination  of  which 
Helen  was  to  become  the  wife  of  Rcdwick,  were  fast  drawing;  to 
a  close.  During  this  time  young  ^s'orman  had  found  means  to 
write  to  Helen,  entreating  her  to  try  and  induce  her  father  to  give 
her  one  more  day  of  grace,  if  she  did  not  hear  from  him  again, 
the  day  previous  to  that  appointed  for  the  marriage.  What  Mr. 
Fairfax  had  said  to  him  was  constantly  in  his  mind,  and  not  a 
day  passed  that  he  did  not  call  on  Mrs.  Milburn,  the  housekeeper. 
One  day  when  he  called,  she  said  to  him  : 

"  Don't  call  to  morrow  till  after  dark.     Kedwick  will  be  in  and 
out  during  the  day,  and  I  know  that  you  don't  want  to  meet  him. 
He  is  going  to  have  several  rooms  newly  papered." 
"What  ones  1"  said  Francis. 

"  The  drawing-room,  and  the  chamber  Mr.  Fairfax  used  to  call 
his,  and  the  small  one  adjoining.  He  says  that  the  paper  isn't 
fashionable ;  but  I  don't  believe  that  he'll  find  any  that's  hand- 
somer. I  asked  him  if  I  might  take  off  some  of  that  in  the  little 
chamber,  that's  all  covered  with  roses,  and  after  snarling  at  me 
for  asking,  he  told  me  I  might  have  the  whole  of  it,  for  all  he 
cared." 

"  If  you  are  at  leisure,  why  not  begin  to  take  it  off  now  ?  If 
you  will,  I'll  assist  you.'* 

Mrs.  Milburn  was  quite  at  leisure,  and  readily  assented.  For- 
tunately, the  paper  did  not  adhere  very  tenaciously,  and  by  the 
help  of  a  little  warm  sponging  at  edges,  was  easily  removed. 
Francis  had  commenced  working  by  the  window,  and  the  wall  at 
the  right  hand,  and  under  the  sill,  was  speedily  denuded.  What 
appeared  to  be  a  piece  of  tin,  about  four  inches  square,  at  the 
same  moment  attracted  the  attention  of  him  and  the  housekeeper. 
It  had  been  so  carefully  inserted  as  to  be  perfectly  even  with  the 
wall. 

Mrs.  Milburn  was  surprised,  and  a  little  frightened,  when  she 
saw  Francis  seize  a  case-knife  which  had  been  used  in  loosening 
the  edges  of  the  paper,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  plastering,  proceed  to  dislodge  the  tin  plate,  or  what- 
ever it  might  prove  to  be.  He  soon  found  that  it  was  a  box, 
which,  without  much  trouble,  he  succeeded  in  removing  from  its 
carefully  prepared  receptacle. 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Milburn,  "  I've  found  out  at  last  what  Mr. 
Fairfax  kept  himself  locked  up  here  a  whole  day  for,  a  month  or 
two  ago.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if,  after  all,  he  made  a  will  in  your 
favor,  and  hid  it  away  in  that  box,  so  that  it  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Kedwick,  for  he  had  no  confidence  in  either  his  honor 
or  his  honesty." 

During  this  speech  Francis  had  succeeded  in  removing  the  lid 
of  the  bos.  There  were  papers  within,  compactly  folded.  He 
was  about  to  remove  them,  for  on  the  upper  one,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  late  Mr.  Fairfax,  was  written  :  '*  For  Francis  Nor- 
man/'when  was  heard  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps.  Mrs. 
Milburn  turned  pale. 

"It  is  Redwick,"*said  she.  *^  What  will  he  say  when  he  sees 
the  shattered  wall  1  Here,  Mr.  Norman,  go  out  at  this  door.  Tou 
will  see  stairs,  by  which  you  will  find  your  wtvy  to  the  kitchen." 

Francis,  who  was  not  in  the  least  desirous  of  encountering  his 
disagreeable  rival,  acted  upon  the  hint  of  the  housekeeper,  and 
had  made  good  his  exit  by  the  time  Redwick  entered  the  room. 
Mrs.  Milburn,  in  the  meantime  had  so  arranged  the  ample  folds 
of  the  window-curtain  as  to  conceal  the  excavation  in  the  wall. 

Impatient  as  Francis  was  to  examine  the  papers  contained  in 
the  tin  box,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  first  make  good  his  retreat 
to  his  ofiice.  He  went  out  by  the  back  door,  and  as  he  turned 
the  comer  of  the  house,  he  saw  lying  near  the  steps  of  the  front 
entrance  what  appeared  to  be  a  letter.  He  took  it  up,  and  seeing 
that  it  was  directed  to  the  late  Mr.  Fairfax,  concluded  that  it  was 
some  old  letter  which  had  accidentally  fallen  from  an  open  win- 
dow, or  perhaps  had  been  heedlessly  swept  out  at  the  door.  He 
therefore  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and  proceeded  to  his  office.  When 
arrived  there,  he  locked  the  door,  to  secure  himself  from  sudden 
interruption.  Taking  the  papers  from  the  box,  he  proceeded  to 
examine  them.  Glancing  over  the  first  page  of  the  sheet  he  had 
unfolded,  he  found  the  contents  substantially  the  same  as  what 
Mr.  Fairfax  had  told  him,  relative  to  himself,  the  day  before  he 
died;  but  when  he  turned  to  the  opposite  page,  something  so  un- 
expected met  his  eye,  that  uttering  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  he 
involuntarily  rose  to  his  feet.  The  sentence  which  caused  this 
sudden  emotion  was  this  : 

"  My  son  still  lives,  and  is  kno\\Ti  by  the  name  of  Francis 
Norman." 

Many  particulars  respecting  the  Fairfax  family  were  related, 
interesting  to  those  concerned,  though  without  any  particular 
bearing  oa  this  sketch.  The  next  paper  he  took  from  the  box 
was  in  the  form  of  a  letter.     It  said  : 

"Be  careful,  my  son,  to  guard  the  secret  of  your  parentage  till 
you  hear  from  England.  About  three  months  since,  I  heard,  in- 
directly, that  my  cousin,  Rupert  Fairfax,  had  died  without  heirs. 
I  immediately  ^\Tote  to  my  friend  and  correspondent,  in  order  to 
learn  the  truth  of  this  report,  but  have  not  yet  received  an  answer. 
If,  after  my  decease,  a  letter  should  arrive  from  England,  directed 
to  me,  I  wish  you  to  read  it  and  be  guided  by  its  contents.  If 
the  rumor  with  regard  to  my  cousin  Rupert  be  correct,  you  can 
at  once  have  recourse  to  the  necessary  measures  to  take  possession 
of  the  valuable  estate  left  by  my  father,  concerning  which,  as  you 
will  see,  I  have  given  you  full  and  minute  directions.  But  even 
if  the  rumor  referred  to  prove  false,  you  will  not  be  destitute  of 
this  world's  goods.     Tou  will  find   by  my  will  that  I  have  given 


you  property  amounting  to  forty  thousand  dollars,  which  I  have 
myself  accumulated." 

Enclosed  in  this  letter  was  the  writer's  marriage  certificate. 
The  attention  of  Francis  had  been  so  absorbed  in  the  perusal  of 
these  and  the  other  papers  contained  in  the  box,  that  he  never 
once  thought  of  the  letter  he  found  by  the  door-step,  till  he  saw 
it  on  the  table,  where  he  had  thrown  it  at  liis  entrance  into  the 
office.  On  examining  it,  he  found  that  it  must  be  the  letter  Mr. 
Fairfax  had  been  expectmg,  in  answer  to  the  one  he  wrote  his 
fVicnd  in  England.  It  had  been  intercepted  without  doubt,  and 
as  Francis  believed,  by  Redwick,  as  he  was  the  only  person  whose 
interest  would  prompt  to  the  perpetration  of  a  deed  so  mean  and 
base.  This  suspicion  was  so  far  confirmed  as  to  amount  almost 
to  a  certainty,  when,  in  the  evening,  he  called  on  Mrs.  Milburn, 
who  told  him  that  Redwick  had  been  in  great  trouble  about  the 
loss  of  a  letter,  which  he  was  certain  was  in  his  pocket  when  he 
left  home. 

The  same  evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  Francis  called  at  Mr. 
Randolph's.  One  of  the  curtains  having  been  left  undrawn,  he 
saw  that  Redwick  was  in  the  drawing  room,  and  therefore  request- 
ed the  servant  to  tell  Mr.  Randolph  that  there  was  some  one  at 
the  door  who  wished  to  see  him. 

"  I  have  something  important  to  communicate  to  you,"  said  he, 
when  Mr.  Randolph  made  his  appearance. 

"  Step  this  way,  then,"  said  Mr.  Randolph,  opening  the  door  of 
a  back  parlor. 

Francis  having  placed  the  papers  upon  a  table,  and  explained 
how  he  had  found  them,  requested  Mr.  Randolph  to  examine 
them. 

"  You  will  see,  sir,"  said  Francis,  when  he  had  finished  the  ex- 
amination, "  that  I  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  sum  which 
will  save  you  from  bankruptcy.  Permit  me  to  place  what  you 
need  at  your  disposal,  and  then  let  your  daughter  choose  between 
Redwick  and  me." 

"  We  both  know  that  you  will  run  no  risk  of  being  repulsed," 
said  Mr.  Randolph.  "  But  who  could  have  thought  that  Redwick 
would  have  condescended  to  intercept  a  letter?" 

"  The  temptation  was  strong,"  replied  Francis.  "  He  had 
heard  of  the  rumor  that  was  afloat,  and  though  he  did  not  know 
that  Mr.  Fairfax  was  my  father,  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  he 
intended  making  me  his  heir." 

Nothing  was  said  to  Redwick  that  evening,  though  after  his 
departure  all  was  disclosed  to  Helen. 

When,  on  the  following  day,  Redwick  was  told  that  Francis 
Norman,  or,  as  he  should  now  be  called,  Francis  Fairfax,  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  Fairfax,  a  fact  so  well  proved  by  papers  left 
by  him  as  to  be  beyond  cavil,  the  remarks  which  he  indulged  in 
were  not  remarkable  either  for  moderation  or  politeness. 

The  change  wrought  in  the  appearance  of  Helen  was  almost 
magical.  Her  bridal  garments,  which  were  in  preparation,  and 
which  her  dress-maker  had  said  one  would  imagine  were  funeral 
weeds  by  the  tears  Miss  Helen  shed  over  them,  were  finished  in 
the  midst  of  melody  and  smiles,  which  made  one  think  of  the  bird- 
music  that  floats  on  the  bright  and  balmy  air  of  spring.  And 
when,  a  few  days  after,  she  stood  by  the  side  of  Faiifax  at  the 
altar,  if  there  were  neither  smiles  nor  melody  on  their  lips,  what 
was  far  better,  there  was  music  and  joy  in  their  hearts. 


THE  FADIILY  OF  NICHOLAS. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas  left  behind  him  the  following  family : 
His  wife,  the  Empress  Alexandra  Fedorowna,  formerly  Frederica 
Louisa  Charlotte  Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  the  late"  Frederick 
William  HI.,  king  of  Prussia,  and  bom  July  13th,  1798.  The 
issue  of  this  marriage  are  ; 

1.  Alexander  Nicoiaiwirch,  Cesarewitch,  and  hereditary  grand- 
duke,  born  April  29th,  1818;  married,  on  the  2Sth  of  April,  1841, 
IMaria  Alexandrovna,  formerly  Maximilienne  Wilhelmina  Augus- 
ta Sophia  Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  Louis  II.,  grand-duke  of 
Hesse,  bom  May  8th,  1824.  Issue  of  this  marriage— Nicholas 
Alexandrowitch,  bom  Sept.  20th,  1843 ;  Vladimir  Alexandrowitch, 
born  April  22d,  1847;  Alexis  Alexandrowitch,  born  January 
I4th,  1850. 

2.  Maria  Xicolaievna,  born  August  8, 1819  ;  married  July  14th, 
1839,  to  Maximilian,  duke  of  Leuchtenberg  and  prince  of 
Eichtedt ;  became  a  widow  November  1st,  1852. 

3.  Olga  Nicolaievna,  bom  September  11,  1822;  married  to 
Charles,  prince  royal  of  Wurtemberg,  July  13th,  1846. 

4.  ConstantineNicolaiewiteh,  grand-duke,  born  September  21st, 
1827;  man-ied  September  12th,  1848,  to  Alexandra-Josefovna, 
formerly  Alexandra,  daughter  of  Joseph,  duke  of  Saxe-Altenburg, 
bom  July  20th,  1830.     Issue — a  prince  and  princess. 

5.  Nicholas  Nicolaiewitch,  grandduke,  born  August  8th,  1831. 

6.  Michael  Nicholaiewitch,  grandduke,  bom  Oct.  2oth,  1832. 
The   emperor  leaves,  besides,  two   sisters — Maria  Paulovna, 

dowager  grand-duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar;  Anne  Paulovna,  widow 
of  William  II.,  king  of  Holland  ;  a  sister-in-law,  Helen  Paulovna, 
widow  of  the  grand  duke  Michael,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Prince 
Paul  of  Wurtemberg.  This  lady's  daughter,  the  Grand-Duchess 
Catherine  ilichaelovna,  is  married  to  the  Duke  George  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz. — London  Neus. 

4    .»»«i.    > 

PRESENCE  OF  MIND, 

About  the  interior  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  are  a 
series  of  pictures,  illustrating  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  An  incident 
occurred  during  the  painting  of  these,  which  affords  a  remarkable 
m,stance  of  presence  of  mind.  The  artist,  Sir  James  Thomhill, 
pamted,  standing  on  a  scaffold  at  a  great  height  from  the  ground. 
This  scaffold  was  securely  built,  but  not  protected  by  any  railing. 
One  day,  while,  fortunately,  a  friend  was  with  him,  watching  him 
at  his  work,  having  just  finished  the  head  of  one  of  the  apostles, 
he  forgot  where  he  was,  and,  with  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  stepped 
hastil)  backward,  to  see  how  the  picture  would  look  from  a  dis- 
tance. In  a  moment  he  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  platform,  anoth- 
er step  backward  were  certain  death.  His  friend  dared  not  speak 
for  fear  of  startling  him,  but  catching  up  a  large  bmsh,  he  dashed 
it  over  the  face  of  the  apostle,  smearing  the  picture  shockingly. 
Sir  James  sprang  forward,  instantly  crying  out,  "  Bless  my  soul ! 
what  have  you  done  1"  "  I  have  saved  your  life,"  replied  his 
friend,  calmly.  The  next  moment  they  stood  face  to  face,  thank- 
ing God  in  theu*  full,  loud-beating  hearts. —  Grace  Greenwood. 


[Written  for  BaUou'e  Pictorial.] 
THE  HEART»S  UNBURIED  DEAD. 

Br   A.   ALPH0N60   CL0YE3. 

The  world  is  not  so  fair, 

So  bright  as  it  used  to  be, 
The  birds  have  lost  their  olden  tone 

Of  wildwood  melody, 

The  gra^s  eeemg  not  so  green, 

Though  the  showers  of  springtime  fall, 
An  awful  gloom  as  from  the  tomb, 

lias  fallen  over  all. 

I  dwell  within  the  past. 

In  memory's  halls  I  t.rea4, 
And  wander  with  the  '•  loved  and  lost," 

"  The  heart's  unburied  dead." 

The  meadow  gales  of  spring 

Sweep  where  the  violets  hide, 
The  robin's  song  floats  soft  upon 

The  breeze  of  eventide. 

The  blue,  unclouded  sky, 

'Neath  which  'tis  joy  to  tread, 
No  more  can  call  from  bower  or  hall 

"  The  heart's  unburied  dead." 

They  breathe  the  air  we  breathe, 
And  they  love  the  flowers  we  love; 

They  roam  beside  the  dancing  tide, 
With  the  same  sky  above. 

No  more  with  us  shall  they 

The  paths  of  the  forest  tread, 
We  meet  no  more  on  time's  dart  shore 

"  The  heart's  unburied  dead." 


FUffCTIONS  OF  THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

The  miracles  of  life  attract  no  attention,  because  habit  has 
dulled  our  sensibilities ;  but  they  are  none  the  less  extraordinary, 
none  the  less  cogent  as  argurnents  in  behalf  of  a  great  First 
Cause.  For  an  illustration,  take  the  atmosphere.  In  this  subtle 
fluid,  which  overflows  land  and  deep,  like  another  ocean,  all 
breathing  creatures  live  and  move,  as  fish  in  the  sea.  Without 
the  atmosphere,  the  lungs  would  cease  to  play,  the  blood  to  keep 
pure,  pulsation  to  go  on,  existence  to  continue.  If,  by  any  strange 
alchemy  of  nature,  the  atmosphere  could  be  suddenly  extirpated, 
all  created  animals  would  die,  like  mice  under  the  exhausted 
receiver  of  an  air-pump.  To  the  atmosphere  we  are  indebted  for 
the  vital  principle  that  feeds  our  fires.  We  cook  our  food,  warm 
our  dwellings,  and  drive  our  locomotives  through  the  direct  aid  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  the  atmosphere  in  motion  that  propels 
ships  across  the  deep,  or  brings  us  cooling  gales  in  the  heats  of 
summer.  Sight  is  reflected  by  the  atmosphere,  so  that  we  owe  to 
it  the  painted  clouds  of  sunset  and  the  refulgent  tints  of  dawn. 

The  atmosphere  is  the  principal  agent  in  modifyincr  climate. 
The  rains  of  spring,  the  snows  of  winter,  the  gentle  dew^  the  pelt- 
ing shower,  all  owe  their  origin  to  the  atmosphere.  Lieutenant 
Maury  has  felicitously  described  it  as  the  mighty  pumping  ma- 
chine, drawing  water  up  from  the  ocean,  cam-ing  it  in  the  form 
of  vapor  to  the  land,  and  precipitating  it  over  the  thirsty  fields 
and  dry  brooks  in  the  guise  of  rain.  The  heats  of  our  Southern 
Pacific  tropics,  during  the  winter  of  our  northern  hemisphere, 
evaporate  immense  quantities  of  water  from  the  ocean,  wliich, 
ascending  to  the  Iiigh  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  are  borne  on  aerial 
currents  to  the  northeast,  till  striking  the  Eocky  Mountains,  thev 
are  condensed  by  the  greater  cold  of  those  enoVmous  elevations, 
and  copious  falls  of  hail,  snow,  or  rain  are  the  result.  It  is  the 
atmosphere,  bringing  us  the  warm  vapors  of  the  southern  summer, 
which  are,  on  their  arrival  here  in  winter,  converted  into  snow  or 
rain,  which  fills  our  rivers,  in-igates  our  fields,  and  secures  to  us 
our  harvests.  Without  the  atmosphere,  the  Mississippi  would 
soon  run  out,  and  even  the  great  lakes  dry  up  into  deserts. 

To  the  atmosphere  the  entire  vegetableworld  is  indebted  for  its 
food.  Plants  live  on  carbon  as  men  on  oxygen,  and  it  is  the  at- 
mosphere which  distributes  both.  An  eloquent  writer  has  said, 
that  the  gas  which  we  breathe  to  day  was  distilled  for  us,  yester- 
day perhaps,  of  the  rhododendrons  of  Carolina,  or  the  palms  of 
the  Orient.  Animals  can  go  and  seek  their  food,  but  vegetables 
must  have  it  brought  to  them;  and  therefore  without  the  atmos- 
phere, which  serves  as  their  carrier,  they  would  perish  at  once. 
It  is  the  atmosphere  which  softens  the  glaring  light  of  day,  and 
thus  protects  the  eyesight.  It  is  the  atmosphere  which  purities 
pestilential  regions,  by  sending  its  currents,  scavenger-like,  to 
sweep  away  foul  gases.  Yet  how  little  is  this  all-per\'ading  influ- 
ence of  the  atmosphere  realized  !  Were  any  new  agent  to  appear, 
whose  power  was  but  a  tithe  as  extensive,  the  whole  civilized  v,-orld 
would  be  lost  in  anxiety  and  wonder ;  but  because  men  have 
become  habituated  to  the  functions  of  the  atmosphere,  its  daily 
miracles  pass  without  awakening  a  thought. — Dr.  Gregory. 


RUSSL4N  BAPTISM. 


It  is  a  curious  thing  that,  among  the  Russians,  the  father  and 
mother  of  an  infant  not  only  cannot  stand  as  sponsors  to  it,  but 
they  are  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  baptism.  The  godfather 
and  godmother,  by  answering  for  the  child,  become  related  to  it, 
and  to  each  other ;  and  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  have  stood  as 
sponsors  to  the  same  child  arc  not  allowed  to  marry  each  other. 
The  form  of  christening  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church.  The  priest  takcs'ihe  child,  which  is  quite  naked, 
and  holding  it  by  the  head,  so  that  his  thumb  and  finger  stop  tho 
orifices  of  the  ears,  he  dips  it  thrice  into  the  water;  he  cuts  off  a 
portion  of  the  hair,  which  he  twists  up  with  a  little  wax  from  the 
tapers,  and  throws  it  into  the  font ;  then  anointing  the  baby's 
breast,  hands  and  feet  with  the  holy  oil,  and  making  the  sign  of 
the  cross  with  the  same  on  the  forehead,  he  concludes  by  a  prayer 
and  a  benediction. — Russian  Travels. 


PLEASAiVT  CR1T1CIS.1I. 


General  Burgoyue,  himself  a  dramatic  author,  fonncd  one  of 
a  numerous  circle,  who  were  once  assembled  to  hear  a  tracedy 
read,  which  it  was  proposed  to  bring  out  on  the  stage.  At"  the 
end  of  the  first  act,  in  which  no  less  than  thirty  characters  were 
introduced,  the  author,  anxious  to  have  the  opinion  of  so  able  a 
dramatic  critic  as  the  general,  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it. 
"  Sir,"  replied  Burgoyue,  "  what  rank  have  you  in  the"  armv  !" 
The  poet  looked  amazed.  "  Because,"  continued  Burgoyne,"*'  if 
you  are  not  a  lieutenant-general  at  least,  you  will  never  be  able  to 
conduct  so  numerous  an  army  to  the  end  of  .-Jc  piece.'* 
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NEW    HAMPSHIRE    SCENERY. 

As  soon  as  winter,  which  lingers  so  long  in  our 
stern  northern  latitndes,  has  fairly  taken  his  departure, 
and  onr  nominal  spring  has  given  place  to  genial  sum- 
mer, tourists  begin  to  flock  to  the  north  in  pursuit  of 
health,  or  to  study  for  themselves  those  marvels  of 
natural  scenery,  which,  reproduced  upon  the  canvass 
of  the  painter  or  the  page  of  the  poet,  possess  the  pow- 
er to  enchant  the  world.  Some  are  content  to  loiter 
in  sequestered  valleys,  by  the  margin  of  placid  streams 
that  meander  throiigh  green  meadows  enamelled  by 
flowers,  and  reflecting  quiet  villages  and  slumberous 
woods.  Others,  rather  more  aspiring,  seek  the  hill 
country,  while  the  more  adventurous  are  not  satisfied, 
till  they  have  climbed  the  towering  peaks,  that  diversify 
natnrein  the  northerly  part  of  New  England.  If  there 
be  no  danger,  there  is  still  excitement  in  climbing 
mile  after  mile  into  the  regions  of  altcmate  sunshine 
and  cloud,  and  looking  down  upon  vast  reaches  of 
land,  with  liundreds  of  villages  and  hamlets,  streams, 
plains  and  forests  mapped  out  upon  the  grandest  topo- 
graphical scale.  To  the  summer  tourist,  no  Slate  in 
the  Union  presents  greater  attractions  than  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  is  the  Switzerland  of  America.  It  has  its 
quiet  valleys,  its  romantic  and  pastoral  glens,  it  has 
its  lakes  and  streams  and  water- courses,  it  has  its  hills, 
and  it  has  its  mountains — the  latter  bold,  sublime,  en- 
during monuments  of  the  Creative  Power.  One  of 
the  most  travelled  routes  to  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire,  is  from  this  city,  by  railroad  to  Con- 
cord, and  thence  to  Lake  Winnipiseogee  (pronounced 
by  the  Indians  Winne-pe-sock-e,  with  the  accent  on 
the  pennltima),  an  excellent  point  of  departure  for  the 
mountain  region.  The  Indian  name  we  have  just 
quoted  signifies  the  "  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit,"  and 
shows  the  poetical  feeling  of  the  aborigines,  and  their 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  No  one  who  has 
lingered  by  the  enchanted  shores  of  this  magnificent 
sheet  of  water,  who  has  gazed  upon  its  broad  expanse 
dotted  with  numerous  islands,  and  gleamine  in  the  rays 
of  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  will  deny  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  Indian  name.  The  lake  lies  in  Belknap 
and  Carrol  counties,  and  is  irregular  in  its  form.  It 
stretches  into  seven  large  bays,  three  on  the  west,  three 
on  the  east,  and  one  on  the  north.  It  is  about  twenty- 
five  miles  in  lengtli,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  one  to 
ten  miles.     Like  Lake  George,  its  waters  are  of  crys- 
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ume.  Wolfboro',  also  in  Carroll  County,  with  the 
lake  on  its  southwest  side,  is  noted  for  its  beautiful 
scenery.  The  charter  of  this  town  was  granted  to 
Governor  John  Wentworth  and  others  in  1770,  and  it 
was  settled  by  B.  Blake,  J.  Lucas,  James  Lary,  J. 
FuUerton  and  others.  The  soil  of  the  town  is  very 
rocky,  but  fertile  and  productive.  Noble  oak  wood 
lands  diversify  its  surface.  Smith's  Pond,  a  large 
sheet  of  water,  gives  rise  to  a  river  of  the  same  name 
There  is  a  mineral  spring  here — and  a  very  fine  hotel 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  The  town  of 
Centre  Harbor  lies  between  "Winnipiseogee  and  Squam 
lakes.  Meredith  is  in  Belknap  county,  and  is  bounded 
by  Winnipiseogee  lake  and  river.  There  is  a  very 
hirge  pond  in  this  town  adjoining  Centre  Harbor, 
about  two  miles  long  and  a  mile  broad,  which  empties 
into  the  lake.  There  are  also  other  sljeets  of  water  in 
the  town.  Its  situation  is  admirable,  its  soil  fertile. 
The  upper  part  of  the  town  is  well  worth  visiting  for 
the  sake  of  the  view  which  it  presents.  On  the  east 
and  southeast  expands  the  beautiftd  lake  with  its  deli- 
cious reaches  of  water,  and  its  island  gems  ;  the  bold 
brow  of  Ossipee  mountain  rises  on  the  northeast,  and 
on  the  north,  Red  Hill.  Meredith  Bridge  is  a  hand- 
some and  flourishing  \illage.  The  water  power  of 
Meredith  ii  prodigious.  The  Montreal  and  Concord 
Railroad  passes  through  the  town.  Guilford  is  in 
Belknap  county,  and  is  connected  with  Meredith  by 
four  bridges  over  the  Winnipiseogee.  Two  islands  in 
the  lake  belong  to  Guilford,  and  one  of  them  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  bridge  thirty  rods  in  length.  Little 
and  Chattleboro'  Ponds,  in  this  township,  are  consider- 
able sheets  of  water.  Gunstock  and  Mile's  Rivers, 
which  rise  in  the  Suncook  Mountains  and  flow  north 
into  the  lake,  are  the  principal  streams.  The  towTi  of 
Alton  is  on  Merrymeeting  Bay.  Mount  Major  and 
Prospect  Hill  are  the  principal  elevations  in  the  "town. 
There  are  also  other  towns  and  villages  overlooking 
the  lake.  Lake  Winnipiseogee  is  four  hundred  and 
seventy-two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  After  ihi 
opening  of  navigation,  its  surface  presents  an  animat- 
ed spectacle — steamboats,  sloops  and  boats  constantly 
plying  on  its  waters.  The  lake  is  certainly  the  gem  of 
the  region  in  the  heart  of  which  it  lies,  and  besides  be- 
ing an  inappreciable  ornament,  it  is  the  great  reservoir 
and  fountain  head  of  the  vast  power  which  drives  the 
machinery    of   Manchester    and  Lowell,  its    descent 
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talline  purity,  and  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  shore  objects 
on  the  bottom  are  plainly  dis- 
cernible. Its  depth  is  very  great 
and  in  some  places  it  is  said  to 
be  unfathomable.  The  islets 
that  gem  its  bosom  are  said  to 
be  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
in  number,  and  they  are  of  va- 
rious sizes,  the  largest  of  them 
containing  five  hundred  acres 
of  fertile  soil,  yielding  heavy 
crops  of  com  and  grain.  It  is 
fed  principally  by  its  own 
springs — and  it  abounds  in  fish. 
It  is  surrounded  by  several 
pleasant  villages,  which  deserve 
a  passing  notice  in  this  connec- 
tion. Moultonboro',  in  Carroll 
county,  lies  on  the  northwestern 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  comprises 
a  highly  diversified  tract  of 
country.  Red  Hill,  which  has 
an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  lies  wholly 
within  this  town.  Squam  Lake 
and  Long  Pond,  both  lovely 
sheets  of  water,  are  partially 
within  its  precincts,  and  Red 
River,  flowing  through  it,  emp- 
ties into  Lake  Winnipiseogee. 
Tuftonboro',  in  the  same  coun- 
ty, and  overlooking  the  lake, 
was  settled  in  1780.  It  is  in- 
dented by  bays  of  the  lake,  of 
which  its  elevated  points  com- 
mand charming  views.  It  has 
several  ponds  and  small  streams 
which  empty  into  the  lake  and 
coutni.  ute  to  swell  its  vast  vol- 
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though  the  Merrimack  placing 
a  vast  volume  of  water  at  the 
disposal  of  manufacturers.  The 
views  which  we  present  in  illus- 
tration of  the  lake  scenery  were 
drawn  expressly  for  us  by  an 
artist  of  ability.  In  our  view 
of  the  lake,  the  spectator  is 
looking  towards  the  southeast. 
In  the  foreground  is  a  part  of 
the  village  of  Centre  Harbor, 
while  the  town  of  Guilford  is 
seen  in  the  distance.  Our  first 
view  IS  a  scene  sketched  near  a 
spring  beside  a  path  by  which 
you  ascend  Red  Hill.  It  is  a 
picturesque  spot,  and  one  which 
an  artitt  loves  to  delineate. 
Another  view  is  that  from  the 
summit  of  Red  Hill,  which  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  lake 
and  the  surrounding  country. 
We  now  descend  the  hill  and 
obtain  another  view  of  striking 
beauty — Red  Hill  from  the 
lake.  Yet  another  view  is  pre- 
sented by  a  change  of  position 
— Centre  Harbor  as  seen  from 
the  lake.  In  this  view  a  part 
of  Red  Hill  is  presented.  The 
remaining  scene  is  an  old  mill 
located  on  Artist's  Brook,  in 
North  Conway,  fifty-five  miles 
from  Lake  Winnipiseogee. 
This  brook  abounds  in  pictur- 
esque views  and  is  much  fre- 
quented by  artists  making  stud- 
ies from  nature.  Conway  is  a 
picturesque  town,  and  is  a  great 
resort  of  travellers  to  the  White 
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Mountains.  It  lies  in  Carroll  county. 
Swift  and  Pequawket  Rivers  here  pour 
into  the  Saco,  the  rapid  current  of  which 
is  broken  by  numerous  falls.  On  Fine 
Hill  there  is  quite  a  curiosity  in  the 
shape  of  a  huirc  detached  gmnite  bould- 
er of  prodigious  dimensions.  On  the 
shore  of  Cole  Brook  there  is  a  sulphur 
spring.  We  liave  tluis  indicated  and 
illustrated  some  of  the  most  beautiful, 
though  not  the  boldest  scenery  in  New 
Hampshire.  Summer  travellers  are 
very  apt  to  hurry  by  or  overlook  Lake 
Winnipiseogee  in  their  haste  to  the 
mountains — but  the  lake  is  well  worthy 
of  a  prolonged  sojourn  on  its  banks. 
It  is  not  enough  to  see  it  under  a  single 
atmospheric  pliase — it  has  a  thousand 
kaleidoscopic  changes.  Mr.  Geny  has 
painted  several  views  of  this  lake,  with 
all  the  grace  and  tidelity  which  he  ever 
brings  to  the  delineation  of  nature.  We 
recall  one  with  a  storm  clearing  away 
and  a  rainbow  spanning  the  water. 
Wlnnipiseogee  should  be  seen  at  sun- 
rise— when  the  light  is  flashing  through 
the  mists  and  glancing  over  the  islands 
— or  again,  sparkling  in  the  noontide 
rays^-or  reflecting  the  huge,  piled-up 
mellow  clouds  of  a  midsummer  after- 
noon. Also,  like  Melrose  Abbey,  it 
should  be  visited  by  the  "  pale  moon- 
light." In  the  silent  watches  of  the 
night — and  when  obscurity  has  veiled 
the  surro  .^nding  villages  from  view, 
fancy  can  recall  the  past,  and  restore 
the  wilderness  and  the  reign  of  the  red 
men  to  these  beautiful  localities.  In 
fancy  we  can  again  behold  the  light 
canoe  sweeping  noiselessly  across  the 
lake,  or  the  fmoke  of  the  coarcil  fire 
creeping  upward   ard   veiling  with  its 
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SCANDINAVIAN   SUPERSTITIONS. 

All  the  various  races  and  creeds  upon 
earth   possess   a  different  idea  of  the 
blissful  abodes  of  Paradise  which  are  to 
be  the  residence  of  the  good  and  brave 
hereafter.   The  IVIahometan  dreams  that 
his  Paradise  is  one  of  perpetual  indo- 
lence, wherein  he  will  be  attended  by 
beautiful    houris  and  retain  perpetual 
youth-     The  Indian  hunter  believes  his 
paradise  to  consist  of  hunting  grounds, 
wherein  the  game  will  never  fail  and 
where,  with  his  faithful  dog  to  bear  him 
company,  he  will  pass  his  days  amidst 
the  delights  of  the  chase,   unmolested 
by  the  extirpating    and  hated    "  pale 
face."     The  Hindoo  fancies  that  he  will 
be  resolved  into  the  spiritual  essence  of 
his  Deity,  and  can  conceive  no  higher 
happiness  than  that  of  utter  annihila- 
tion.    Every  race  of  man  trusts  that 
their  paradise  will  be  in  accordance  with 
their  peculiar  idiosyncrasies,  but  among 
all  the  strange  ideas  upon  this  subject 
we  know  of  none  more  singular  than 
that  formerly  believed  in  by  the  warlike 
Scandinavians — the   sea-kings — the  an- 
cestors of  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes 
of  the  present  day,  and  it  is  credibly 
asserted  that  in  the  northern  and  still 
almost  savage  portions  of  Norway,  and 
amongst  the  Laplanders,  a  similar  belief, 
although  modified  in  some  degree  by  a 
faint  glimmering  of   Christianity,   still 
prevails.      They  believed — these    wor- 
shippers of  Thor  and  Odin — that  there 
was  a  great  hall  appointed  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  spirits  of  the  brave,  when 
they  left  the  earth  for  the  seat  of  the 
gods,  which  was  called  Valhalla.   There 
they   were    attended   upon    by  twelve 
beantiful,  yet  terrible  maidens,  named 
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gauzy  wreaths  the  glimmer  of  the 
stars.    At  such  times  it  seems  as 
if  we  were  in  an  enchanted  region. 
As  we   remarked    in  the  outset, 
New  Hampshire  embraces  a  great 
variety  of  scenery,  and  offers  at- 
tractions adapted  to  a  variety  of 
testes.      Almost    every  mood   of 
feeling  can  meet  \vithin  its  limits 
sometliing  harmonious.      To  the 
lovers  of  the  grand  and  energetic, 
the  stem  and  barren  solitudes  of 
the  rude  mountains  present  ample 
specimens  of  the  bold  and  majes- 
tic.    Quiet  natures  may  seek  en- 
joyment by  the  banks   of  the  se- 
cluded lakes    and   pools  set  like 
mirrors  here  and  there  in  verdur- 
ous frames  of  grass  and  flowers. 
There  are  wild  and  naked  wastes 
— and  there  are  deep  and  glorious 
woods,  and   tracts    susceptible    of 
the   highest  cultivation.      In    the 
old-fashioned  days  of  stage  coach 
and  horseback  travelling,  very  few 
of   the  citizens   of   the  seaboard 
could  spare  time  to  penetrate  to 
the    heart  of    New    Hampshire. 
New    Hampshire    can     now     be 
reached  by  daylight,  and  with  ease 
and  at    a  cost    that  renders   the 
journey  itself  agreeable.      Artists 
have  of  late  availed  themselves  of 
these  advantages,  and  during  the 
summer  months  it  is    impossible 
to  walk  a  mile  in  any  direction  in 
the  mountains  without  encounter- 
ing groups  of  them  sketching  the 
magnificent  scenery. 
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Valkyries  (choosers  of  the  slain), 
and  these  were  their  guides  from 
earth  to  the  halls  of  Valhalla. 
Their  office  was  to  supply  them 
with  mead.  The  occopation  of 
drinking  this  northern  nectar  and 
of  eating  the  fat  of  the  wild  boar 
{which,  after  serfinp  as  the  daily 
food  of  thousands,  becomes  whole 
arjain' every  night),  filled  np  all 
those  intervals  of  time  in  the  Val- 
halla that  were  not  passed  in  fight- 
ing. None  but  those  who  had 
shown  surpassing  bravery  upon 
the  earth  were  admitted  into  this 
Scandinavian  paradise  ;  and  when 
there,  their  daily  amusement  was 
10  Ji'jht  witli  each  other  till  all,  or 
'nearli/  all,  wtre  cut  in  pieces.  But 
little  harm,  however,  was  done  in 
this  way,  for  the  spiritual  bodies 
soon  re-united,  and  enabled  the 
warriors  to  re-appcar  entire,  in 
lithe  and  limb,  at  the  feasts  which 
roUowcd  tliese  extraordinary  en- 
gagements. The  skulls  of  enemies 
were  the  drinking-cups  used  at 
the  entcrtammcnts  of  Valhalla, 
and  the  guests  are  descrilicd  as 
being  almost  perpetually  in  a  state 
of  dnnilcmness.  It  was  only  when 
the  cock  announced  the  arrival 
of  morning  llmt  these  terrible  he- 
roes arose  from  the  table,  and,  is- 
suing to  the  field  of  battle  through 
the  live  hundred  gates  of  V.\lhalla, 
hacked  and  slashed  each  other  to 
pieces  agiiin,  and  such  wa.s  the 
never  ending  round. — fjyend. 
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[^Vritten  for  Balloa's  Pictorial.] 
THE  CE3IETERY. 

BT     UABY     DELL. 

The  EUQ  ia  passiog  to  the  distant  west, 

And  sweetly  on  us  now  he  smiles  good-night, 
And  all  around  is  eloquent  of  rest — 

The  shaded  e^rth — the  mellow  evening  light; 
There  is  no  voice  of  strife  upon  the  air, 

Peace  dwells  within  this  memory -hiil lowed  ground, 
The  mourner's  grief  la  calm,  the  quiet  tear 

Falls  tenderly  upon  the  lowly  mound. 

The  Btately  monuments,  so  still  and  calm, 

Have  DOt  a  voice  to  tell  of  joy  or  pain, 
Their  flattering  lines  for  true  grief  have  no  balm, 

Praise  cannot  wake  the  sleepers  np  again ; 
How  vain  the  sculptured  marble  to  the  dead, 

How  vain  the  praise  the  living  can  bestow, 
The  seeing  eye,  the  hearing  ear  has  fled. 

And  less  than  vanity  is  all  helow. 

But  there  are  eloquent  memorials  here — 

'■  Our  Father,"  or,  '•  Our  Mother" — tender  thoaght 
Is  Id  these  words,  "  Our  Mother,"'  who  so  dear? 

Can  there  be  home  or  love  where  she  is  not  ? 
And  here  are  graves  without  the  marble  stone 

To  call  the  attention  of  the  passer-by  : 
But  all  is  well — God  notes  each  narrow  tomb, 

And  guards  the  precious  dust  that  there  doth  lie. 

Here  Love,  and  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Memory  meet, 

To  call  the  mind  from  earth  to  heaven  away, 
And  grief  becomes  a  feeling  all  replete 

With  power  to  free  the  soul  from  earthly  sway. 
The  sun  is  set,  and  darker  is  the  gloom 

That  gathers  o'er  the  monuments  around; 
But  ah!  no  night  greets  those  who  through  the  tomb 

The  presence  of  a  God  of  love  have  found. 


[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

THE    CULPRIT   FAY. 

BY    EVA   MILFOED. 

Mks.  Morton's  elegant  drawing-rooms  were  brilliantly  illu- 
minated, and  the  air  was  laden  with  the  perfame  of  the  rarest  and 
most  exquisite  exotics,  but  the  gas-jets  were  not  so  brilliant  as 
the  eyes  that  flashed  in  their  light,  nor  the  breath  of  the  flowers 
60  sweet  as  the  living  breath  which  mingled  with  their  odors,  for 
Mrs.  JMortcn's  party  was  a  collection  of  the  aristocratic  beauty  of 
one  of  our  largest  cities. 

"  No,  I  never  have  seen  in  any  European  drawing-room,  a  col- 
lection of  fairer  women,"  said  Walter  Sanger  to  a  young  brother 
lawyer  who  stood  with  hira  in  a  door-way. 

"  Shall  I  introduce  you  to  Miss  Leiand,  who,  amid  all  this 
array  of  loveliness,  still  holds  indisputably  the  position  of  belle  1 
Ton  sec  her  at  the  head  of  the  room,  just  replying  to  the  pretty 
speech  Sturgis  has  been  making  to  her.  "Will  you  come, 
Sanger  ?" 

"  No ;  I  believe  not,  thank  you.  Gray,  Somehow  I  don't  care 
for  belles ;  they're  monstrous  in  their  ring.  But  can  you  tell  me 
the  name  of  that  young  lady  sitting  alone  by  that  jardiniere,  and 
trifling  with  its  flowers  ?  I  should  like  an  introduction  to  her,  if 
you  have  the  ability  and  inclination  to  give  it  me," 

Mr.  Gray  glanced  at  the  spot  designated,  where  sat  a  slender, 
graceful  girl,  clad  simply  in  white  muslin,  and  with  a  wreath  of 
delicate  flowers  placed  lightly  upon  her  classically  moulded  head, 
which  was  also  adorned  with  a  vast  amount  of  soft,  silky,  golden 
brown  bair ;  her  complexion  was  pale  and  clear,  and  her  large, 
hazel  eyes  had  a  liquid,  dreamy  look,  like  one  whoso  mind  held 
continually  sweet  converse  with  itself  independently  of  the  small 
amount  of  intellect  necessary  to  carry  on  a  ball-room  con- 
versation. 

"  Why,  that's  my  consin,  Lucy  Lee.  She  is  a  sweet  girl ;  but 
I  rather  wonder  at  your  preferring  her  to  Miss  Leiand." 

"  Why,  my  mind  is  somewhat  fatigued  with  going  over  my 
argument  for  to  monow — that  villain  Fay,  you  know — and  I  fancy 
that  queenly  Juno  would  demand  a  man's  whole  attention  and 
wit  directed  to  making  her  the  compliments  and  pretty  speeches 
to  which  she  has  been  accustomed.  Now  yon  sweet  maiden,  with 
a  name  as  sweet,  carries  repose  in  her  every  look  and  attitude — 
ehe  looks  refreshing." 

Charles  Gray  laughed  a  little,  but  he  was  accustomed  to  what 
he  called  his  friend's  oddities,  and  so,  taking  his  arm,  led  hira  up 
and  introduced  him  to  Miss  Lee.  The  young  lady  bowed  her 
graceful  head,  smiled  faintly,  and  by  a  half  look  intimated  to  the 
young  gentleman  that  he  might  place  himself  on  the  sofa  on 
which  she  sat.  Charles  Gray  having  thus  disposed  of  his  friend, 
hastened  to  mingle  his  tribute  of  admiration  with  those  already 
otFered  before  the  goddess  of  the  evening — the  queenly,  imperious 
Maria  Leiand. 

As  a  cotillon  was  just  forming,  Mr.  Sanger  invited  Miss  Lee  to 
join  it,  and  was  delighted  to  find  that  her  slender  form  was  as 
graceful  in  motion  as  in  repose.  At  the  end  of  the  dance  they 
seated  themselves  in  a  small  recess  where  stood  a  marble  table 
covered  with  beautiful  engravings.  Miss  Lcc,  without  interrupt- 
ing the  conversation,  began  to  turn  them  over  carelessly.  One 
in  particular  seemed  to  attract  her  attention,  she  turned  to  the 
young  lawyer,  who  had  been  meantime  inwardly  admiring  her 
straight  and  delicate  eyebrows,  and  said,  gaily  : 

"  What  an  interesting  creature  that  culprit  Fay  is. 

"  The  culprit  Fay  !  Is  it  possible.  Miss  Lee,  that  I  understand 
you  to  speak  admiringly  of  him  V 

"  Why,  certainly.     I  am  quite  in  love  with  him  myself,  and  do 


not  wonder  in  the  least  that  the  maiden  whom  he  loved  permitted 
his  caresses." 

"  Really,  iliss  Lee,  I  must  beg  leave  to  wonder  equally  at  your 
taste  and  your  morality.  If  I  comprehend  your  meaning,  you 
consider  that  neither  the  culprit,  nor  the — young  person  who  ad- 
mitted his  attentions,  was  to  blame." 

Miss  Lee  glanced  with  a  half  smile  at  the  somewhat  flushed  face 
of  the  speaker,  but  the  look  of  surprise  and  contempt  which  she 
encountered  aroused  her  pride,  and  she  merely  replied  in  a  cold 
and  somewhat  haughty  manner: 

"  May  I  request  you  to  conduct  me  to  my  mother,  who  is  in 
the  next  room  V 

Waiter  Sanger  presented  his  atTn,  without  a  word,  and  when 
Lucy  bad  seated  herself  by  the  side  of  a  handsome  and  elegant 
woman,  whom  she  called  mama,  the  young  couple  parted  with 
merely  a  formal  bow. 

"Who  is  that,  mj  love  1"  asked  Mrs.  Lee.  "He  is  very 
handsome." 

"  An  escaped  lunatic,  I  suspect,"  answered  her  daughter,  quiet- 
ly; but  at  this  moment  Charles  Gray  brought  up  his  friend  Stur- 
gis, who  triumphantly  led  away  the  fair  girl  to  join  a  waltz 
quadrille. 

As  the  gay  company  were  leaving  the  scene  of  their  festivities, 
Charles  Gray  put  his  arm  into  that  of  his  friend  Sanger,  and 
said : 

"  Come,  Sanger,  we'll  walk  home  together,  and  you  may  un- 
burden your  mind,  either  of  the  Fay  question  or  of  your  admira- 
tion for  my  cousin  Lucy." 

"  Unhappily,  the  two  subjects  are  too  nearly  connected  for 
either  of  them  to  be  very  agreeable  at  present.  Don't  be  offend- 
ed. Gray,  but  how  is  it  possible  for  so  modest  and  sweet-looking 
a  girl  as  your  cousin  to  have  such  loose  views  of  morality  V 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Sanger  ?  You  did  well  to  bespeak  my 
patience,  for  this  is  an  insult  both  to  my  cousin  and  myself.  lam 
sure  that  you  cannot  find,  among  all  the  women  you  ever  saw,  one 
more  pure  in  feeling,  or  rigid  in  moral  sense,  than  Lucy  Lee." 

"  So  I  could  have  sworn,  from  her  face  ;  but  what  do  you  think 
of  her  calling  Dick  Fay  an  interesting  creature,  and  saying  she 
did  not  wonder  at  Susan  Marsh  accepting  his  addresses,  and  that 
she  was  half  in  love  with  him  herself?" 

"  Impossible !" 

"  I  give  you  my  word  as  a  gentleman,  Gray,  that  she  said  those 
very  words.  I  never  was  so  shocked  in  all  my  life  as  to  hear  that 
sweet  voice  and  those  classic  lips  defend  so  vile  a  wretch," 

"  There  is  some  mistake  here,  my  friend,  which  I  will  unravel, 
for  I  cannot  allow  such  charges  to  be  made  against  my  almost 
sister,  without  either  demanding  an  apology,  or  being  satisfied  of 
their  truth." 

They  had  now  reached  the Hotel,  and  with  a  somewhat 

formal  "  good  night,"  tbey  parted.  The  next  day  Walter  Sanger 
made  a  brilliant  and  able  plea  before  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a 
divorce  case  then  pending  between  one  Richard,  or  more  com- 
monly called  Dick  Fay,  who  had  crowned  a  life  of  debauchery 
and  wickedness  by  deceiving  and  running  off  with  a  young  girl 
named  Susan  Marsh,  Sanger  was  retained  for  the  plaintiff,  a 
much  abused  and  excellent  woman.  It  was  his  first  important 
case,  and  was  regarded  by  all  who  heard  him  speak  as  a  triumph 
of  which  the  oldest  lawyer  at  the  bar  might  well  be  proud. 

In  the  evening  the  young  lawyer  sat  alone  in  his  office,  his 
head  leaning  upon  his  hand  and  his  thoughts  dwelling  not  on  his 
late  brilliant  success,  but  upon  the  deep  hazel  eyes  and  rose-tinted 
cheek  of  the  fair  Lucy  Lee.  His  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Charles  Gray,  who  greeted  him  with  an  expression 
between  vexation  and  merriment, 

"  Do  you  know,  Sanger,"  said  he,  "  that  you  have  made  a  pre- 
cious laughing-stock  of  yourself!  Why,  man,  don't  attempt 
again  to  go  into  company  without  a  little  page  to  incessantly  tread 
upon  your  toes  and  remind  you  that  you  are  not  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  that  young  ladies  are  not  usually  thinking  of  divorce 
cases,  or  at  least  do  not  make  them  subjects  of  conversation." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Gray  1" 

"  Why,  my  dear  epitome  of  Blackstone,  did  you  never  hear  of 
an  American  poet,  Drake's,  beautiful  ballad  of  the  culprit  Fay, 
who  loved  an  earthly  maiden,  and  was  tried  before  the  fairy  king, 
and — " 

"  O,  what  a  fool  I  have  made  of  myself — and  how  insulted 
Miss  Lee  must  feel."  And  poor  Sanger  jumped  up  and  began 
striding  up  and  down  his  office, 

"  To  be  sure  you  have,  my  dear  fellow,"  chuckled  Charley 
Gray  ;  "  and  as  for  Lucy,  when  I  explained  the  case  to  her  as  well 
as  I  could  (for  she  had  never  heard  of  Dick  Fay,  and  I  didn't 
Jike  to  say  much  about  him  to  her},  she  didn't  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  cry,  and  so  she  did  both." 

*'  O,  what  a  blundering  idiot  she  must  think  me — poor  girl — to 
be  so  insulted !  Will  you — can  you,  Gray,  get  her  consent  for 
me  to  come  and  make  my  apology  V 

"Why,"  said  Charley,  with  a  gleam  of  fun  in  his  eye,  "I 
asked  her  to  let  you  come,  and  at  first  she  said  no,  very  flatly, 
but  then  I  told  her  you  were  a  vei^'  innocent,  quiet  sort  of  man, 
very  little  used  to  ladies'  society,  and  probably  did  not  know  that 
such  matters  were  not  common  topics  of  conversation  at  evening 
parties — " 

"  Why  you  made  me  out  a  perfect  fool !" 

"Well,  you  called  yourself  one  a  minute  ago;  but  Lucy  eaid 
finally  that  if  you  were  such  a  modest,  harmless  sort  of  person — 
why,  I  might  come  to-night  and  bring  you  to  make  a  call  upon 
Mrs  Lcc :  so  come  along  to  your  hotel  and  change  your  coat, 
and  then  I  will  take  you  to  expiate  your  offence  by  being  as 
agreeable  as  you  know  how." 

"  Lucv,  dear,"  said  Mr.  Sanger  to  his  wife  one  evening,  when 


their  marriage  was  some  three  months  old,  "will  you  go  to  the 
theatre,  or  shall  I  read  you  '  The  Newcomes  V  " 

"We'll  stay  at  home,  love,"  said  Lucy,  with  the  archest  and 
most  bewitching  of  smiles,  "  and  you  shall  read  me,  not  the 
Newcomes,  but — The  Culprit  Fay." 

FLOWERS. 

The  love  of  flowers  seems  a  naturally  implanted  passion,  with- 
out any  alloy  or  debasing  object  as  a  motive.  The  cottage  has 
its  pink,  its  rose,  its  polyanthus  ;  the  villa  its  geranium,  its  dahlia, 
and  its  clematis.  We  cherish  them  in  youth,  we  admire  them  in 
declining  days  ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  the  early  flowers  of  spring  that 
always  bring  with  them  the  greatest  degree  of  pleasure,  and  our 
affections  seem  immediately  to  expand  at  the  sight  of  the  first 
opening  blossom  under  tlie  sunny  wall  or  sheltered  bank,  however 
humble  its  race  may  be.  In  the  long  and  sombre  months  of  win- 
ter, our  love  of  nature,  like  the  buds  of  vegetation,  seems  closed 
and  torpid ;  but,  like  them,  it  unfolds  and  reanimates  with  the 
opening  year,  and  we  welcome  our  long-lost  associates  with  a  cor- 
diality that  no  other  season  can  excite,  as  friends  in  a  foreign 
clime.  The  violet  of  autumn  is  greeted  with  none  of  the  love 
with  which  we  hail  the  violet  of  spring.  It  is  unreasonable — per- 
haps it  brings  with  it  rathet  a  thought  of  melancholy  than  of 
joy  ;  we  view  it  with  curiosity — not  affection,  and  thus  the  late  is 
not  like  the  early  rose.  It  is  not  intrinsic  beauty  or  splendor  that 
so  charms  us,  for  the  fair  maids  of  spring  cannot  compete  with 
the  grander  matrons  of  the  advanced  year ;  they  would  be  un- 
heeded, perhaps  lost  in  the  rosy  bowers  of  summer  and  of  au- 
tumn ;  no,  it  is  our  first  meeting  with  a  long  lost  friend,  the 
reviWng  glow  of  a  natural  affection,  that  so  warms  us  at  this  sea- 
son :  to  maturity  they  give  pleasure,  as  a  harbinger  of  the  renew- 
al of  life,  a  signal  of  awakening  nature,  or  of  a  higher  promise  ; 
to  youth  they  are  the  expanding  being,  opening  years,  hilarity 
and  joy. 

With  summer  flowers  we  seem  to  live  as  with  our  neighbors, 
in  harmony  and  goodwill;  but  spring  flowers  are  cherished  as 
private  friendships.  The  cultivation  of  flowers  is,  of  all  the 
diversions  of  mankind,  the  one  to  be  selected  and  approved  as 
the  one  most  innocent  in  itself,  and  most  perfectly  devoid  of  inju- 
ry to  others ;  the  employment  is  not  only  conducive  to  health 
and  peace  of  mind,  but  probably  more  good-will  has  arisen,  and 
friendships  been  founded,  by  the  intercourse  and  communication 
connected  with  this  pursuit,  than  from  any  other  whatsoever ;  the 
pleasures,  the  ecstasies,  of  the  horticulturist,  are  harmless  and 
pure — a  streak,  a  tint,  a  shade,  becomes  his  triumph,  which, 
though  often  obtained  by  chance,  are  secured  alone  by  morning 
care,  by  evening  caution,  and  the  vigilance  of  days :  ,an  employ 
which,  in  its  various  grades,  excludes  neither  the  opulent  nor  the 
indigent,  and,  teeming  with  boundless  variety,  affords  an  unceas- 
ing excitement  to  emulation,  without  contention  or  ill-will. — 
Home  Journal. 

<    .^w^.   » 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Spe>xee's  Boston  The.i.tre. — W.  V.  Spencer,  No.  128  IVashington  Street, 
has  just  added  to  his  publiahed  plays,  ''ily  Aunt,"  and  the  "Dumb  Belle,'' 
with  popular  ikrces. 

The  Ceisiea,  with  a  Tisrr  to  Odessa.     By  Charles  W.  Koch.    Illustrated. 

London  and  New  York :  Geo.  Routledge  &  Co.     1855.     ISmo.     pp.  183. 

A  capital  sketch  of  a  part  of  the  world  on  which  all  eyes  are  now  fixed,  and 
which  will  be  an  interesting  region  for  many  years  to  come.  For  sale  by 
Kedding  &  Co. 

Louis  XIY.  AND  THE  "WErTEits  OF  HIS  Age.     By  Rcv.  J.  F.  AsTiE.    Boston: 

JohnP.  Jewett  &  Co.     1855.    12mo.    pp.413. 

A  course  of  French  lectures  on  the  brilliant  age  of  Louis  XrV.  has  been 
translated  and  laid  before  the  reader,  with  an  ably-written  introduction  by 
Kev.  E.  N.  Kirk.  It  is  enough  to  remind  the  readers  of  the  great  names  that 
figured  in  this  era — Pascal,  Corneille,  llacine.  Fenelon,  Lafontaine,  Boileau, 
Moliere — to  ioduce  them  to  purchase  this  valuable  book.  France  never  before 
— never  since,  witnessed  t^uch  a  literary  galaxy  in  her  intellectual  firmament ; 
and  the  age  that  produced  them  is  weli  worth  the  deepest  studj'. 

Sabbath  Eveseng  Readings  on  the  New  Test.\.ment.    By  Rev.  John  Cdmminq  . 

St.  Luke.    Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.    1855.    12nio.    pp.  476. 

The  publishers  are  conferring  a  very  great  benefit  on  the  Christian  world  by 
re-publishing  the  works  of  so  distinguished  a  divine  as  the  Kev.  John  Gum- 
ming. Those  who  dissent  from  his  peculiar  doctrines  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  his  earoe^tness.  sincerity  and  learning,  nor  fail  to  admire  the 
directness  and  force  with  which  he  writes.  No  one  can  fail  to  be  beoefited 
by  a  perusal  of  this  boob. 

The  Saints'  Inheritance:  or.  The  World  Co  Come.    By  Heney  F.  nnj,.    Bos- 

t-on  :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.     1S55.     12mo.    pp.  264. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  awaken  a  lively  and  more  devout  interest  in 
the  studj'  of  the  Bible,  and  to  insist  upon  certain  truths  which  are  not  suBi- 
ciently  pondered  and  studied.  It  speculates  on  the  destruction  of  the  earth, 
and  its  final  restoration  to  the  blissful  condition  of  Eden. 

Mammon:  or.    The   Hardships  of  an   Htiref-s.    By  Mrs.  GovE.     New  York; 

Bunce  &  Brother.     1855.     12mo.     pp.  373. 

A  first  rate  novel — we  are  almost  inclined  to  pronounce  it  Mrs.  Gove's  best. 
In  this  age  of  gold — not  golden  age — the  fatal  eflfects  of  an  intense  devotion  to 
mammon  cannot  be  delineated  in  too  stirtling  colors,  Mrs.  Gove  has  finely 
illustrated  the  results  of  avarice  in  her  niiisterly  portrait  of  John  Woolston, 
of  Wraybury.  If  the  character  be  dniwn  from  an  individual,  still  that  indi- 
vidual is  a  type,  and  his  effigy  deserves  to  be  hanged  for  a  warning  example. 
For  sale  by  W.  V.  Spencer,  lii8  IVashington  Street. 

Men  OF  Chabactkb.    By  Douglas  Jerbold.    Illustrated.    New  York:  Bunce 

&  Brother.     1855. 

This  volume  contains  four  complete  stories — Titus  Trumps,  the  man  of 
many  hopes;  Jack  Runnymede,  the  roan  of  many  thanks;  Job  Pippin?,  the 
man  who  couldn't  help  it;  and  Isaac  Cbeek,  the  man  of  wax;  all  of  which  are 
written  in  Douglas  Jerrold's  happiest  vein.  The  stories  are  spicy,  satiMcaJ, 
humorous  and  lively,  and  form  the  very  best  antidote  that  can  po.«sibly  be 
prescribed  for  duUaess,  ennui  and  ill  humor.  For  sale  by  W.  V.  Spencer,  128 
Washington  Street, 

The  History  of  Switzerland  for  the  Swies  People.    By  Heinrich  Zschoeee. 
With  a  continuation  to  the  year  18^8.  by  Emil  Zschokke.    Translated  by 
Francis  George  Shaw.    New  York:  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.  1855.  12mo.  pp.405. 
The  history  of  this  gallant  little  European  republic,  which  has  maintained 
its  independence  for  centuries,  though  surrounded  by  the   enemies  of  coneti- 
tuEional  liberty — the  land  of  Tell,  and   the  refuge  of  the  persecuted  for  con- 
science' sake  in  Europe — ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  American.     The  work 
before  us  is  admirably  written,  and  embraces  every  event  of  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  Swiss  people.     The  author.  Heinrich  Zschokke,  is  known  to  the 
majority  of  American  readers  only  as  a  writer  of  brilliant  romantic  tales;  they 
are  not  aware  that  other  and  more  serious  labors  filled  up  the  greater  part  of 
hie  useful  life — that  he  was  a  teacher  of  youlh,  a  legislator,  a  philo.^opher,  in 
short,  a  hard  worker  in  every  way  that  could  benefit  his  fellow  citizens  and 
the  world.     Mr.  Shaw's  translation  is  admirably  executed, 

IIiETORT  OF  Tdreey.  Bv  A.  De  L.oiartine.  Translated  from  the  French.  In 
3vols.  Vol.1.  New'York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.403. 
Lamartine,  who  has  established  his  reputation  ns  a  poet,  is  the  most  bril- 
liant of  prose  writers.  He  has  now  chosen  a  theme  admirably  ad^ipted  to  his 
mind  and  style,  full  of  hints  to  tht>  imagination,  of  which  he  has  liberally 
availed  himself.  The  reader  will  find  much  of  that  character  painting  for 
which  he  is  noted,  and  cannot  fail  to  close  this  volume,  the  first  of  a  senes, 
with  the  impression  that  the  author  of  the  ■'  Girondists ''  and  "  A  Pilgrimage 
to  tho  Holy  Land  ■'  has  done  himself  and  his  enbject  ample  justice.  For  sale 
by  Redding  &  Co. 

Toe  Practical  American  Cook -Book  :  or.  Practical  and  Scifntifc  Coohfnj, 
By  a  Housekeeper.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1S55.  12mo.  pp.267. 
Culinary  literature  is  all  the  rage  now-a-days,  in  defiance  of  the  adage  that 
''  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth.'-  The  work  before  as  seems  to  be  a  useful 
and  comprehensive  one — not  'vnXtyr-larded  with  too  manv  details,  and  not  too 
ecicutific  to  dauQt  incipient  housekeepers.    For  sale  by  Reddicg  &  Co. 
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LATE    QLEASON'S    PICTORIAL. 
MATUEIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editob  and  Pkoprietob. 

FRANCIS  A.  DORTVAGE,  Assistant  Kditoe. 

E.\RLY   RISING. 

The  refrain  of  an  old  Scotch  song  is  : 

"  I'd  rather  pang  supperle??  intil  my  bed, 
Than  rise  in  the  morning  early." 

We  will  not  say  how  many  thousands  there  are  of  the  same  tastes 
as  the  writer  of  that  song — wlio  are  willing  to  forget  in  the  arms 
of  "  Murphy  "  the  sage  distich  inculcated  in  their  nursery  days — 

'•  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 
Is  tlie  way  to  bu  healthy  and  wealthy  and  wise." 

To  some  people  the  morning  nap  is  sweeter  than  any  other,  though 
physicians  tell  us  that  one  ounce  of  sleep  before  midnight  is  worth 
a  poand  after  it.  Some  years  ago  we  induced  a  very  slumberous 
friind  to  indulge  in  the  luxuiy  of  seeing  the  sun  rise  at  Nahant. 
He  had  never  seen  the  sun  rise  anywhere.  To  rouse  him  up  was 
almost  as  formidable  a  task  as  to  dispel  the  lethargy  of  the  seven 
sleepers.  It  was  in  the  frosty  but  kindly  autumn  ;  so  we  muffled 
him  up  as  if  he  were  about  to  encounter  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian 
winter.  "We  marched  by  starlight  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  beyond 
the  Nahant  Hotel  and  took  post  upon  a  bench.  The  stars  faded, 
the  eastern  sky  grew  brighter ;  bars  of  crimson  brightening  into 
gold  lay  parallel  to  the  horizon,  beneath  which  spread  the  leaden 
sea.  The  focus  of  light  deepened  in  intensity — the  edge  of  the 
sun's  disc  appeared — and  then,  like  a  shell  from  a  mortar,  the  en- 
tire luminary  bounded  into  view,  lighting  up  creation  with  a  flash. 
"We  turned  to  sec  the  efl"ect  of  this  magnificent  display  upon  our 
friend^he  was  fast  asleep  !  "We  happened  to  sit  behind  him, 
when  he  was  unconscious  of  our  presence,  at  Kimball's  Museum, 
during  the  representation  of  "  Peter  Wilkins."  He  was  with 
a  lady.  When  the  sunrise  was  exhibited  in  the  first  scene,  we 
heard  him  say  to  his  companion;  "Very  fair — very  fair  indeed. 
I  remember  once,  at  Nahant,  being  on  the  rocks  at  sunrise — " 
At  this  moment  his  eye  caught  ours,  and  the  mortal  pallor  of  guilt 
overspread  his  countenance,  his  voice  failed  him,  and  the  falsehood 
he  was  about  to  utter  died  upon  his  hps.  Poor  fellow  !  he  is  sat- 
isfied with  an  oiled  paper  sun  lighted  by  camphene.  Nature 
*'  puts  him  out, 

A  NEW  Author. — There  is  some  talk  in  literary  circles  of  a 
work  of  fiction,  said  to  be  of  extraordinary  merit,  which  is  shortly 
to  pass  through  the  prciS.  It  is  by  a  new  candidate  for  public 
favor  in  the  Hne  of  authorship.  Several  critics  who  have  seen 
the  manuscript  are  enthusiastic  in  its  praise,  and  confidently  pro- 
nounce its  author  "  the  coming  man,"  in  the  literary  world.  The 
work  bears  the  odd  title  of  "  Cone  Cut  Coknees,"  and  is  said 
to  be  as  original  in  contents  as  in  name. 


Niagara  Bridge. — The  new  railroad  suspension  bridge  over 
the  Niagara  River,  stood  a  late  gale  like  a  Trojan,  though  some 
of  the  workmen  who  were  employed  upon  it  came  near  being 
wafted  into  the  outrageous  flood  beneath. 


Signs  of  Summer. — White  hats  and  white  vests  are  no  longer 
noticeable.  A  person  may  wear  both  without  any  danger  of 
creating  a  disturbance. 


SPLINTERS. 


Faneuil  Hall  was  rebuilt,  aft«r  its  destruction  by  fire,  by 

the  proceeds  of  a  lottery  authorized  by  the  legislature. 

....  The  Rev.  Theodore  Parker  has   been  complimenting  the 
court  reporters  of  the  Boston  press  for  their  truthfulness. 

The  Russian  minister  visited  the  United  States  steamship 

Mississippi  at  Rio,  when  she  saluted  the  Russian  flag. 

They  are  devising  means  in  Cahfomia  to  raise  a  large 

fund  for  the  relief  of  Gen.  Sutter — a  praiseworthy  object. 

....  The  Mexican  boundary  sun'ey  is  progressing  very  slowly. 
The  Colorado  country  presents  great  difficulties  to  engineers. 

....  Punch  is  now  allowed  a  free  circulation  in  Russia,  to  ex- 
asperate the  Russians  by  its  attacks. 

....   General  Williams,  of  the  British  army,  created  a  pacha 
by  the  sultan,  is  well  known  in  New  York. 

Governor  MediU  thinks  all  the  women  in  Ohio  are  in  love 

with  the  mayor  of  New  York,     Was  ever  mayor  so  Woo'd  1 

....  Madame  Augusta  lately  had  a  benefit  at  Niblo's,  New 
York.     She  made  her  reputation  in  that  city. 

The  New  York  Picayune  thinks  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Peck 

will  prove  a  peck  of  trouble  to  Governor  Concha. 

....   Several  of  the  Kanzas  emigrants  from  Newbnryport  have 
returned  to  that  good  old  town,  homesick. 

The  captain  general  of  Cuba,  notwitlistandlng  his  name 

is  an  un-concha-nable  fellow. 

It  is  rumored  that  Jlr.  B.  P.  Shillaber  {Mrs.  Partmgton) 

is  writing  a  local  farce  for  the  Boston  Theatre. 

....  New  York  papers   show  that  convicted  burglars   have 
received  pay  as  pohcemen  in  that  city,  while  under  sentence. 

....  A  wicked  grocer  has  been  caught  in  New  York  selling 
2  1-2  pounds  of  coffee  for  three  pounds. 

....  The  great  moral  drama  of  Banyan's  Pilgrim  Progress  is 
now  being  performed  at  the  theatre  in  Philadelphia. 

The  prices  of  the  leading  New  York  Hotels  are  to  be 

raised  to  S3  per  day. 

....  John  Hudson,  a  young  Englishman,  was  thrown  from  a 
carriage  at  Millbury,  Mass.,  recently,  and  killed. 


LUTTER  WRITING. 

We  have  almost  made  up  our  mind  that  the  ability  to  write 
a  good  letter  is  a  gift  of  nature  and  cannot  be  acquired.  Schools 
may  teach  ortiiography,  punctuation,  syntax  and  prosody,  bat 
neither  schools  nor  colleges,  with  all  their  drilling,  can  enable  a 
student  to  write  an  easy,  flowing,  agreeable  letter.  There  have 
been  "  Complete  Letter- Writers  "  published,  but  whoever  trusts  to 
them  for  coramnnicating  with  friend  or  foe,  finds  himself  going 
lamentably  astray — for  circumstances  alter  cases.  When  the  un- 
lettered refer  to  one  of  these  manuals,  they  generally  copy  bodily 
the  forms  they  see  before  them,  simply  filling  up  the  blanks  left 
for  the  proper  names.  Still,  an  indifferent  epistolary  style  may 
be  amended  by  the  study  of  good  models.  There  are  many  such 
in  the  French  language — of  course  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  the 
world-famed  epistles  of  Madame  de  Sevigne.  Lord  Byron's  cor- 
respondence is  among  the  most  easy  and  agreeable  in  English, 
Burns,  on  the  contrary,  wrote  shockingly  stiff  aud  stilted  letters. 
Horace  Walpole's  letters  are  very  agreeable,  gossipping,  fluent 
and  well  spiced. 

Many  people  succeed  in  letters  who  fail  in  almost  every  other 
species  of  composition.  One  does  not  naturally  and  inevitably 
write  a  good  letter  because  he  can  write  a  good  poem  or  a  good 
essay.  Illiterate  or  inexperienced  correspondents  have  certain 
stereotyped  forms  with  which  they  always  open  their  communi- 
cations— "  These  fu  lines  come  hopping  to  meet  you  in  good 
health."  There  is  a  certain  sunny  cheerfulness  in  the  idea  of  the 
Terpsichorean  alacrity  with  which  these  "  fu  lines  "  perform  their 
part.  There  arc  certain  letters  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  fault 
with,  no  matter  how  cramped  and  crabbed  the  penmanship  may 
be,  or  how  curt  the  document.  Por  instance — "Please  find  en- 
closed a  draft  for  $5000  payable  to  your  order."  The  most  cap- 
tious critic  in  the  world  could  hardly  have  the  heart  to  criticize 
this.  We  find  some  capital  hints  on  letter  writing  in  the  works 
of  St.  Gregory. 

"  If  you  have  many  things  to  say,"  says  he,  "  you  will  do 
wrong  to  confine  yourself  to  too  narrow  a  space.  If  a  word  will 
express  your  thought,  spare  me  tedious  details,  not  very  agree- 
able. You  should  measure  the  length  or  brevity  of  a  letter  by  its 
subject.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  precise,  you  must  be  clear  in 
all  things  ;  a  letter  is  not  a  sign ;  it  would  be  better  to  be  some- 
what gossipping  than  to  be  obscure  in  aiming  at  brevity.  In  a 
word,  a  letter  written  with  suitable  clearness,  a  well  written  letter, 
is  that,  which,  understood  by  the  ignorant  as  well  as  by  the  cul- 
tivated man,  pleases  both  equally.  A  third  quahty  is  grace ; 
without  it,  a  letter  is  dry,  sad,  monotonous ;  with  it,  on  the  eon- 
traiy,  the  style  is  lively  and  flows  pleasantly  and  currently. 
Piquant  maxims,  proverbs  applicably  quoted,  rallying  pauses, 
ingenious  sallies — a  letter  admits  everything  which  can  excite  the 
mind,  hut  still  without  affectation.  Purple  is  only  admitted  as  a 
trimming  ;  and  a  letter  only  allows  of  an  unexaggerated  elegance. 
The  figurative  style  is  only  admissible  on  this  condition — that  it 
shows  itself  rarely  and  modestly.  We  will  leave  to  rhetoricians, 
apostrophes,  antitheses  and  members  of  phrases  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged :  or,  if  sometimes  we  borrow  the  apparel  from  them,  let 
it  always  be  in  sport.  I  cannot  better  conclude  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing trait  of  apologue  :  Once  upon  a  time,  when  the  birds  were 
disputing  for  the  throne,  and  each  eagerly  adorning  himself,  the 
eagle  judged  that  his  finest  adornment  was  to  be  without  any. 
(Beauty  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most.)  The  finest  letter, 
in  my  opinion,  is  that  which  derives  all  its  ornament  from  the 
simple,  easy  and  natural  manner  in  which  it  is  written.  Such, 
I  think,  are  the  qualities  of  the  epistolary  style.  What  I  may 
have  omitted,  will  be  suggested  to  you  by  your  own  reflections." 
The  above  is  not  only  a  sound  treatise  on  letter  writing,  but  a 
happy  example  of  its  best  style. 


NEW  YORK  STREEH?  FIGURES. 

The  design  for  the  fine  large  engraving  that  occupies  the  whole 
of  our  last  page,  was  drawn  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  by  Mr. 
Rowse,  and  typifies  a  portion  of  the  outdoor  life  of  that  great 
metropolis.     It  is  a  spirited   and  faithful  representation.     The 
omnibus  driver,  at  the  head  of  the  cat,  almost  seems  to  be  shout- 
ing above  the  folds  of  his  neckcloth — the  "  7th  Avenue,  ride  up  1" 
that  hastens  the  rteps  of  the  pedestrians  from  the  side  streets,  who 
are  anxious  to  make  the  ascent  of  that  renowned  and  populous 
thorouglifaro.     The  dingy  mortal  to  the  right  of  him  appears 
suited  (sooted?)  to  his  arduous  and  useful  business,  that  of  clean- 
ing chimneys.     Of  course,  he  must  be  the  son  of  wealthy  parents, 
stolen  away  by  gipsies,  and  some  day  or  other  will  come  down 
his  father's  flue,  be  recognized  by  a   "  strawberry  mark  on  his 
right  arm,"  and  the  day  thereafter  trot  his  fliers  on  the  Avenue. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  page  is  honest  John  Chinaman  vending 
his  cigars,  trae  to  his  national  pigtail  and  Flower-land  costume. 
Another  Chinaman,  a  mendicant,  is  seen  at  the  foot  of  a  flight  of 
steps,  the  placard  on  his  hat  setting  forth  the  justice  of  bis  appeal 
to  the  charitable.     In  the  centre  is  a  group,  consisting  of  a  woman 
and  girl,  who  are  dealers  in  old  glass,  rags,  and  all  sorts  of  mis- 
cellaneous wares  they  ferret  out  of  old  barrels,  kennels  and  by- 
places.     Next  to  her  we  see  a  staid  old  applewoman  with  her 
wares,  and  a  gentleman  who  deals  in  buttermilk.     The  pyramid 
supported  on  the  back  of  the  sturdy  youth,  is  composed  of  kind- 
ling stuff,  which  yields  a  very  handsome  per  centage  of  profit  to 
the  vender.     On  the  other  hand,  a  street  sweeper^an  innovation 
the  Gothamites  have  borrowed  from  London — holds  out  her  hand 
for  the  recompense  of  her  unenviable  occupation.     Many  a  dainty 
white  kid  glove  drops  a  small  coin  into  the  palm  in  gratitude  for 
the  unsoilcd  French  boots  that  have  just  achieved  the  formidable 
passage  of  Broadway.    Below  we  have  a  picker-up  of  "  uncon- 
sidered trifles,"  with  his  bell  furnished  handcart  and  his  canine 
assistant.     Such  are  some  of  the  features  of  out-door  life  in  New 
York — at  once  the  London  and  Paris  of  America ;  a  perfect  mi- 
crocosm, a  real  live  city,  where  the  wheels  of  vitality  never  rest ; 
where  there  is  scarce  one  silent  hour  in  the  twenty-four,  where  all 
nations  are  represented,  and  every  imaginable  occupation  followed. 


Paupers'  Bodies. — The  bill  for  abandoning  the  bodies  of 
paupers  to  the  surgeons  for  dissection  has  been  lost  in  our  legis- 
lature. The  thought  that  his  worn  out  body  was  not  allowed  to 
rest  in  the  grave,  would  have  been  an  additional  pang  to  the 
dying  pauper.     To 

'^  Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones. 
He's  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns," 

is  bad  enough.  Besides,  dissection  has  always  been  associated 
with  punishment;  the  bodies  of  criminals  have  been  always  sur- 
rendered to  the  knife.  There  is  a  vulgar  prejudice  against  dissec- 
tion, winch,  in  the  case  of  the  destitute  and  friendless,  ought  to 
be  respected. 


Lectures  by  Park  Benjamin. — It  is,  we  leani,  the  design 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  to  continue  his  popular  lectures  during  the 
summer*.  He  has  just  completed  a  highly  successful  course  at 
Philadelphia.  In  July  he  delivers  a  poem,  by  invitation  of  the 
literary  societies  of  Dartmouth  College.  Jlr.  Benjamin  has, 
after  a  year's  absence,  resumed  his  residence  in  New  York,  where 
his  address,  we  understand,  is  No.  8  West  Fourteenth  Street. 


Massachusetts  Legislature. — A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  "Life  Illustrated,"  in  speaking  of  the  members  of 
our  legislature,  says  ;  "  Of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  four  hundred  and 
fifteen  copies  are  taken  by  the  members.  This  indicates  that  they 
are  fond  of  pictures  and  information — a  certain  degree  of  refine- 
mfint  at  leaat." 


No  Famine. — It  is  stated  that  there  is  grain  enough  to  feed  the 
hungry,  and  that  prices  will  soon  come  down.  The  potatoes  have 
concluded  to  suspend  decay  and  discount  liberally  to  cultivatoi-s. 


A  contented  Prisoner. — An  old  gentleman,  who  has  re- 
cently been  an  inmate  of  Cambridge  Street  jail,  was  so  pleased 
with  Mr.  Bartlett's  treatment  that  on  being  discharged  he  lingered 
about  the  gateway  supplicating  to  be  re-admitted.  This  reminds 
us  of  Dickens's  story  of  the  Fleet  Prisoner,  who  was  allowed  to 
pass  his  evenings  at  the  public  house  opposite,  but  who,  getting 
into  a  habit  of  late  hours,  was  restored  to  punctuality  by  a  threat 
of  the  jailor  to  lock  him  out,  if  he  did  not  come  back  earher. 


Subscriptions. — In  renewing  subscriptions,  let  all  remember 
that  we  send  the  Pictorial  and  Flag  together  for  four  dollars. 
The  matter  in  both  papers  is  wholly  original,  and  distinct  from 
each  other.  The  one  is  a  first  class  literary  weekly,  the  other  an 
illumined  or  pictorial  record  of  the  times,  both  together  forming 
a  rare  and  valuable  acquisition  to  any  home  circle,  imparting 
ever  varied  delight  and  a  boundless  fund  of  information. 


Deceased. — ^We  have  inadvertently  omitted  to  mention  the 
death  of  Captain  Henry  Dearborn  Grafton,  late  of  the  1st 
Regiment  XJ.  S.  Artillery,  and  son  of  Major  Joseph  Grafton  of 
this  city.  Capt.  Grafton  graduated  with  distinguished  honors  at 
West  Point,  and  was  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  who  numbered 
many  wann  personal  friends. 

«     .^•M      > 

Burglars. — Our  Roxbary  friends  have  lately  suffered  a  great 
deal  from  the  predatory  incursions  of  burglars  into  their  territories. 
Vigilance  and  Colt's  revolvers  are  sovereign  remedies. 


Taste. — Horseflesh  is  much  relished  in  South  America,  a  facJ 
which  will  account  for  the  hospitality  of  the  South  Americans. 


Grapes  and  Wine. — Two  millions  of  persons  are  employed 
in  the  grape  culture  and  wine  manufacture  in  France  alone. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Kev-  Mr.  Strecter,  Mr.  Gardiner  Adams,  of  Somerrille.  to 
Mips  Frances  M.  Leeds;  by  Ecy.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  ■\Viliijim  A.  Conant  to  Mis* 
Euseba  F.  Vinton,  of  Wobum ;  by  Uev.  Mr.  Judd.  Mr.  Ocorge  H.  Cook  to  Misa 
Augusta  S  Martin;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk.  Mr.  Fredprick  C.  Weston,  of  Kcesville, 
N.  Y.,  to  Miss  Juha  M.  Elmore;  by  Kev.  Mr.  llicbards.  Mr.  Edward  S.  Has- 
kins,  to  Miss  Josephine  Fuller ;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr  John  0-  Rogers  to  Mif  a 
Caroline  R.  Wildes.— At  Charlestown,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Madge.  Mr.  John  M.  Sawjer 
to  Misa  Phcbe  K.  Hodgdon.— At  Itoxbury,  by  Hev.  Mr.  Kjder.  Mr.  Koswell  D. 
Tucker,  of  Boston,  to  Sliss  .\jiDa  M  iJrJKgB- — At  West  Newton,  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Gilbert,  Mr.  Josepli  L.  MTiitney  to  Mi.«s  Martha  J.  Richards.— At  Lynn,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Driver,  31r.  William  A.  Rose  to  Miss  Uannah  Clough.— At  Salem,  by  Rt 
Rev.  Biahop  Southgate.  of  Boston,  Mr.  George  U.  Mair,  of  Boston,  to  Miss  Sarah 
W.  Copcland,  of  Salem. — At  Marb'lehead.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Samuel  C.  Wormstcad.  of  Lawrence,  to  Miss  Eh2abeth  S.  Kutting.  of  Marbte- 
head-— At  Exeter,  N.  H.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard,  Mr.  William  T.  Clarke,  of  Bas- 
ton.  to  Miss  Hannah  J.  Levering,  of  Exeter. — At  Littlestown.  Pa..  Mr.  Patrick 
Donahoe,  of  the  Boston  Pilot,  to  Miss  Annie  E.,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Davis. 
— At  Baltimore,  Daniel  Byrns,  E.=q.,-of  New  York,  to  Miss  Jane  Anna  Dar- 
ton.  of  Cljarle.''towu.  Mass. — At  Lawrence.  Kansas  Territory,  Mr.  Charloa  W. 
Smith  to  Mis.-i  Lucretia  B.  Cook,  of  Xowell,  Mass. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Mr.  John  Brigham.  63:  Mrs.  Clara  B.,  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Jones.  28;  Misa  Sarah  M.  Capen,  36:  Mr.  Michael  Riley,  39;  Mrs.  Lucy  J.  Sib- 
lev  ;  Mrs.  Nary  Fogg,  27 ;  Mr.  James  A.  Pierce,  formerly  of  Limerick.  Sle.,  21 ; 
Calvin  S.  Fifield,  Esq.,  48;  James  Johnson.  E.=q..  72;  Mr.  Charles  Moore.  59; 
Mrs.  Abigail  Cunningham.  67:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thoma.=.  83;  Mr.  John  T.  Swiny. 
26;  Mrs.  Mar V  S. -Trundv ;  Mrs.  Fanny  Ingalls,  82;  Mrs.  Catherine  Daven- 
port, 88;  in 'South  Bonton,  Mr.  George  W.  R.  Ch.viwick.  30.— At  Charles- 
town,   Mr.  Samuel  T.  Packard,  39;    :infC«  JIarj'   Snow.  74.— At  Roxbury.  Sirs. 

Sarah     Fiske,    80. At    Maiden,    Mr.    Fcrnard    Xewhall,    74,— At    Brook 

line,  Mrs.  .Mary  AV.  Ilallett.  40.— At  Lynn.  Mrs.  Hanrah  Smith.  65-— At  Fnlcm. 
Mr.  Eliphalet  Southwick.  48-- At  Danvers,  Capt.  EbencTcr  Spragiic.  C4.— At 
Marblehead.  Mr.  Richard  Goldpmith.  7S.— Afc  Gloucester.  .^Irs.  Sarah  E.  Bmy. 
22.— At  Portland,  Me.,  Mrs.  Kliz.ibah  A.  II.  Poor.  48.— At  Bangor.  Mc  Mrs. 
Deborah  Soule.  92. — At  l'i?cat.iwav.  N.  J.,  Bev.  Isaac  Smith,  of  Si.  Jnnics'a 
Church.  &3.— At  Trenton.  X.  J..  Mr?.  Anna  B.  R,\crson,  37.— At  Xorlhamp- 
fon,  Md..  lion.  Samuel  Sprigg.  for  many  jcnrs  governor  of  that  State.  73- — 
At  Wilmington,  Del.,  Mr.  Benjamin  Love'lt'.  of  Boston.— At  Beaufort  District, 
S.  C  Ex-Gov.  Wiitmanih  B.  Seabrook.— At  New  Orleans.  Sir.  Uoiiartl  D. 
Men-ill,  fonncrlv  of  Falmouth.  Me.— At  l-awrcnce.  Knuras  Territory.  Mrs.  liar 
net  S.  Litchtieid,  42,  relict  of  Mr.  Lewis  S.  LitchEcld,  of  Eoston.- At  Ccn&tan 
tinople,  0-  II.  Underwood,  of  this  city. 
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GEORGE  WASHI>GTO\  3L\TSEIiL, 

CHIEF    OF    THE    POLICE,  NEW    YORK    CITT. 

George  "Wiushingrton  Matsell,  iho  present  chief  of 
police,  was  bom  of  English  parents  in  the  city  of 
Kew  York,  Oct.  25,  1811.  At  the  age  of  nine  years 
he  went  to  work  on  the  farm  of  his  brother-io-law  in 
New  Jersey,  where  he  continued  for  two  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  period  he  indulged  his  boyish 
fondness  for  a  seafaring-  life  by  shipping,  with  the 
consent  of  his  parents,  on  board  the  brig  Catherine 
Kodgers,  bound  for  Mobile  and  Blakely,  jUabaraa. 
His  cruise  was  not  a  halcyon  one,  however,  the  young 
adventurer  being  destined,  in  his  very  first  voyage, 
to  see  the  darker  side  of  a  nautical  career.  When 
fifteen  days  out,  the  brig  was  wrecked  on  Crab  Key, 
and  our  hero  just  managed  to  save  his  life.  After 
passing  several  months  among  the  rough  wreckers  of 
the  Bahama  and  Florida  reefs,  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a.  passage  to  his  native  city,  and  received  a 
warm  welcome  from   his  parents,  to  whom  he   ap- 

E eared  like  an  apparition  from  the  other  world,  for, 
y  a  strange  fatality,  no  news  of  his  escape  had 
reached  them,  and  they  had  mourned  him  as  one  lost 
to  them  for  this  worid.  But  he  was  of  too  adventur- 
ous a  spirit  to  abandon  his  predilections  on  account 
of  a  single  adverse  stroke  of  fortune,  and  he  accord- 
ingly shipped  again.  Two  or  three  more  voyages 
ha^-ing  given  him  a  complete  view  of  the  sca-cle- 
pfaant,  he  accepted  an  offer  to  engage  in  the  employ 
of  Messrs.  Barrett  &  Tileston,  extensive  silk  dyers 
and  printers,  on  Staten  Island.  His  business  was 
designing,  drawing  and  can'ing  the  pattern  blocks 
used  in  printing  handkerchiefs  and  other  silk  goods, 
an  art  at  that  time  but  little  known  and  practi>;ed 
in  this  country'.  In  1834  he  married  Miss  Ellen  M. 
Barrett,  daughter  of  Mr.  George  M.  Barrett,  the  lead- 
ing partner  of  the  firm,  and  the  three  removed  to 
New  York  city.  Mr.  Matsell  here  evinced  an  inter- 
est in  politics,  and  became  an  active  democratic  par- 
tizan.  He  was  a  scceder  from  the  Tammany  Hall 
party  with  others,  who  formed  what  was  called  the 
equal  rights  or  locofoco  party,  and  with  his  asso- 
ciates was  welcomed  back  to  the  old  wigwam  from 
which  he  had  been  ejected  in  1837,  wlien  a  reconcil- 
iation took  place.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  a  police 
justice,  and  has  not,  we  arc  informed,  acted  as  a  par- 
tizan  since  that  period.  The  honesty  of  purpose  and 
energy  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  new  office,  cre- 
ated for  him  many  warm  friends,  and,  as  a  matterof  course,  manv 
bitter  enemies — enmity  being  the  compliment  always  paid  to  de- 
cision of  character  in  an  official  position.  Mr.  Matsell,  however, 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  undazzled  by  the  warm  eulo- 
gies of  friends,  and  uniotimidated  by  the  active  hostility  of  foes. 
It  was  enough  for  him  that  a  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens  sup- 
ported him  in  his  course,  and  that  he  enjoyed  the  approval  of  his 
own  conscience.  While  a  police  justice,  he  made  it  his  business 
to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  city,  its  wants,  its  san- 
itarj'  condition,  and  the  evils  under  which  all  great  centres  of  pop- 
ulation lal)or,  with  a  view  to  applying  effective  regulations  and 
remedies.  He  made  it  a  point,  also,  to  study  thoroughly  tlie  po- 
lice regulations  of  London,  Paris,  and  other  great  European  cap- 
itals, to  obtain  data  in  assisting  to  frame  a  project  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  police  system  of  New  York.  Hence,  when,  in 
1843 — 14  a  radical  reformation  was  attempted  in  New  York, 
with  a  view  to  affording  efficient  protection  to  liberty  and  life,  and 
an  act  passed  the  legislature  estalilishing  a  day  and  night  police, 
Mr.  Matsell  was  deemed  the  most  efficient  person  to  receive  the 
appointment  he  now  holds  of  chief  of  police.  Ho  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  in  1845,  at  which  date  the  law  referred  to 
took  effect.  The  task  of  effecting  a  complete  reorganization  of 
the  police  was  a  critical  and  difficult  one,  but  Mr.  Matsell  was  ad- 
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equate  to  the  task,  and  Mr.  Havermayer,  mayor  of  the  city,  under 
whose  administration  it  was  effected,  was  possessed  of  that  firm- 
ness, intelligence  and  decision  necessary  to  secure  the  success 
of  the  experiment.  The  difficulties  attending  the  organization 
were  finally  happily  surmounted,  and  thenceforward  Mr.  Matsell 
steadily  pursued  his  plans  of  improvement,  until  the  system  has 
attained  its  present  efficient  and  energetic  state.  The  numerical 
force  of  the  police — nine  hundred  men — presents  in  itself  a  diffi- 
culty of  management  only  to  be  overcome  by  great  tact  and  per- 
severance. That  it  is  effective  without  the  features  of  arms  and 
espionage  which  characterize  the  European  police  system,  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  triumph  and  a  subject  of  congratulation.  New 
York,  like  London  and  Paris,  has  its  powerful,  dangerous  classes, 
its  bands  of  lawless  spirits  constantly  plotting  mischief,  constantly 
receiving  accessions,  and  it  is  consolatory  to  know  that  they  can 
be  held  in  check  without  a  resort  to  bayonets  and  sabres.  It  is  a 
great  thing  for  nine  hundred  men,  distributed  over  so  vast  a  space 
as  the  area  of  New  York,  to  be  able  to  secure  the  property  and 
lives  of  its  citizens,  and  to  inspire  so  great  a  degree  of  confidence 
that  citizens  may  walk  unarmed  in  any  quarter  at  any  hour,  and 
that  unprotected  females  are  safe  from  insult  and  injury.  The 
New  York  system  has  sufficient  inherent  elements  of  power  and 
stability  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  As 
an  evidence  of  the  favor  with  which  it  is  regarded,  it  may  be  men- 


tioned that  applications  are  constantly  made  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  Slates  and  Canada,  for  copies  of 
the  police  law,  and  the  rules,  regulations  and  forms 
employed,  and  that  many  of  the  systems  in  operation 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  are  copied  from,  or  based 
upon,  that  of  New  York.  Chief  Matsell  has  from 
time  to  time  been  reappointed,  and  now  holds  his  of- 
fice during  good  behaviour.  He  enjoys  to  a  high  de- 
gree the  confidence  of  men  of  all  parties.  On  a 
recent  occasion,  in  consequence  of  strenuous  efforts 
to  displace  him,  a  very  large  meeting  of  the  citizens 
was  held,  and  his  character  and  conduct  emphatically 
endorsed.  In  private  life  Mr.  Matsell  enjoys  an  en- 
viable reputation.  He  is  happy  in  his  domestic  re- 
lation, and  finds  at  his  fireside  that  solace  for  his 
cares  which  is  the  dearest  reward  of  a  good,  kind  hus- 
band and  father.  Mr.  Matsell  is  in  the  prime  of  life, 
enjoys  robust  health,  and  will  doubtless  for  many 
years  do  good  ser\'ice  to  his  native  city. 

RESIDENCE  OF  THE  LATE  DAKIEL  WEBSTER, 

AT    MAESHFIELD. 

We  have  before  presented  views  of  the  Webster 
mansion  at  Marshfield,  but  the  engraving  which  we 
give  below  represents  it  from  a  new  point,  showing 
conspicuously  the  addition  which  Mr.  Webster  made 
to  the  old  house.  This  wing  contains  the  library, 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  great  statesman's  most  im- 
portant labors.  In  the  foreground  is  seen  the  lawn 
on  which  he  bestowed  so  much  care,  with  the  trees 
and  shrubbery,  many  of  which  the  farmer  planted 
with  his  own  hand.  A  piece  of  water,  the  haunt  of 
ilr.  Webster's  aquatic  pets,  is  also  shown.  The 
Marshfield  mansion  and  its  grounds  have  now  bo- 
come  classic,  and  through  all  future  time  pilgrims 
will  come  hither  from  the  remotest  parts  of  our 
country  to  view  the  scene  hallowed  by  the  memory 
of  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  orators  Amer- 
ica has  ever  produced.  It  was  here  that  Webster 
gave  free  scope  to  that  love  of  rural  life  which  he 
imbibed  in  his  earliest  years,  and  that  fondness  for 
agricultural  experiment  which  grew  out  of  his  liber- 
al views,  and  which  has  distinguished  many  great 
men  and  great  patriots  and  statesmen.  George 
Washington  was  as  zealous  in  the  character  of  a  Vir- 
ginia planter  as  he  was  when  leading  the  armies  of 
the  republic  and  presiding  over  the  destinies  of  the 
nation.  Frederick  the  Great  was  never  so  happy  as  when  culti- 
vating melons  with  his  own  hands  at  Sans  Souci.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  as  proud  of  the  trees  he  had  planted  as  he  was  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Waverly  novels.  Mr.  Webster  was  a  farmer 
on  a  grand  scale — at  once  scientific  and  practical.  The  teeming 
lands  of  Marshfield  estate,  the  thriftiness  of  his  trees,  the  excel- 
lent character  and  condition  of  his  blood  stock,  were  the  admira- 
tion of  old  experienced  farmers.  The  pleasantest  written  memo- 
rials of  this  good  man  are  his  one  or  two  familiar  letters  to  the 
farmer  who  had  the  care  of  his  New  Hampshire  estate.  We  see 
in  them  with  what  eagerness  and  zest  he  turned  for  a  moment 
from  the  cares  of  state  and  the  troubles  of  political  life  to  the 
peaceful  labors  of  the  agriculturalist,  and  how  he  followed  the 
plough  in  fanty  over  the  granite  hills,  as  it  turned  up  the  broad 
furrow-slice  in  the  springtime.  In  one  of  his  speeches  he  re- 
marked that  "  the  agricultural  interest  was  the  sleeping  lion  of 
the  country."  The  trees  at  Marshfield  a-e  monuments  of  his 
love  for  agriculture.  And  here,  on  the  me  norable  24th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1852,  between  two  and  three  o'clock  of  a  Sabbath  morning, 
while  the  yellow  leaves  that  had  fulfilled  their  mission  were  fall- 
ing from  the  trees  he  loved  to  rear,  the  great  man  breathed  his 
last.  The  date  and  the  scene  can  never  be  forgotten.  He 
himself  will  long  stand  forth  foremost  in  our  country's  history,  as 
one  of  the  giant  minds  whiih  have  ennobled  her  annals. 


Webster's  farm  housf,  etc.,  at  marshfield,  mass. 
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THE    UAuTiO    FLEET    LEAVING    SPiTHEAD. 


SAXIiFNG  OF  THE  BALTIC  FLEET. 

We  present  our  readers  ^nth  a  fine  sketch  of  the  second  great 
naval  expedition  wliiih  Eng;land  has  fitted  oat  against  her  great 
northern  enemy.  The  armada  weighc(i anchor  at  Portsmouth  at 
1  o'clock,  April  4th,  consisting  of  the  Magicienne,  Blenheim,  Co- 
lossus, Duke  of  Wellington,  Gortron,  Cressy,  Bulldog,  Majestic, 
Basilisk,  James  Watt,  Hague,  Edinburgh,  Csesar,  Ajax,  Nile, 
Exmouth,  and  Royal  George,  mounting  in  all  more  than  a  thou- 
sand guns.  The  (iect  is  under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral 
Dundas,  who  entered  the  service  in  1817.  The  second  officer  in 
command  is  Rear- Admiral  Seymour,  who  has  been  in  action.  Next 
in  rank  is  Rear-Adrairal  Baynes,  who  behaved  with  great  gallant- 
ry at  Navarino.  The  captain  of  the  fleet  is  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Thomas  Pelham,  a  daring  man,  and  a  good  officer  and  sailor. 
The  fleet  sailed  in  two  divisions,  the  Blenheim  leading  oft-'  under 
courses,  topsails  and  top-gallant-sails,  the  James  Watt  following 


in  her  wake.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  besides  the  flag  of  the 
commander  in-chief  at  the  mizzen,  carried  the  broad  blue  pennant 
of  the  captain  of  the  fleet  at  the  main.  Thousands  watched  the 
departure  of  this  gallant  armada — bidding  them  God  speed  with 
their  voices,  and  waving  adieux  when  their  voices  could  be  no 
longer  heard.  An  aching  void  is  left  behind  in  many  an  English 
home  by  the  departure  of  this  squadron — friends  and  relatives  are 
severed  who  perhaps  may  never  meet  again  on  earth. 


GREEK  TOMBS  AT  CANOSA. 

The  accompanying  engraving  exhibits  some  of  the  results  of 
recent  excavations  made  at  Canosa,  which  have  brought  to  light 
many  triumphs  of  ancient  art.  The  illustration  shows  some  tombs 
just  discovered  in  three  several  compartments.  The  doors  have 
an  oriental  character,  narrowing  as  they  rise,  like  the  monuments 
of  Assyria  and  Egypt.     The  interior  of  these  tombs  presented  to 


the  excavators  a  singular  spectacle.  Human  skeletons  were  found 
extended  on  beds  of  bronze  decorated  with  statues  and  ornaments 
of  ivory — the  flooring  was  strewn  with  gold  threads,  which  had 
evidently  belonged  to  splendid  carpeting — a  female  skeleton, 
adorned  with  magnificent  jewelry,  was  discovered,  with  a  gor- 
geous diadem  on  her  head,  and  a  splendid  ring  on  her  finger, 
formed  bf  two  clubs  of  Hercules,  completing  a  circle,  and  termi- 
nating beneath  in  what  is  called  the  knot  of  Hercules,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  is  a  ruby.  The  whole  body  of  the  ring  is  adorned 
with  beautiful  designs  in  filagree,  which  are  the  admiration  of  all 
the  goldsmiths  in  Naples.  Many  other  ornaments  were  discovered 
in  tliis  chamber  of  death.  In  one  chamber  was  discovered  the 
remains  of  a  war-horse,  with  the  iirt-onzc  harness,  bridle,  etc.,  and 
a  quantity  of  arms,  evidently  the  property  of  a  deceased  warrior. 
The  excavations  are  pursued  withvigor,  and  the  results  will  throw 
much  light  on  some  of  the  customs  of  the  ancient  people  of  Italy 
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EDITORIAL  aiELANGE. 

The  New  York  Trihanc  notices  the  instance  of  a  daring  burg- 
lary in  that  citj,  and  mentions  as  an  amusing  fact,  that  while  the 
villains  were  robbing  the  honse,  two  private  watchmen  were  sit- 
ting quietly  upon  the  steps  of  the  adjoining  liuilding. Cyrus 

Smith's  house,  in  Brandon,  Vt.,  was  burned  on  the  16th  ult.  It 
was  the  first  dwelling-house  that  has  been  burned  in  that  place  for 

fifty  years. Sir.  Eli  Humiston,  of  Derby,  aged  67,  came  to 

his  death  in  a  singular  manner,  a  few  nights  since.  His  son  was 
gurgling  pepper  tea  for  a  sore  throat,  when  his  father  wanted  some 
to  drink.  He  took  a  swallow,  which  strangled  him  so  much  that 
his  friends  gave  him  some  tea,  which  apparently  relieved  him; 
but  in  a  few  moments  he  complained  of  feeling  bad,  and  shortly 

after  died.    He  had  ruptured  a  blood  vessel  in  his  lungs. A 

monument  is  to  be  erected  to  Barnabas  Bates,  in  the  cemetery  of 
Mount  Auburn,  because  of  his  services  to  the  postal  reforms  of 

the  country. While  Jlr.  Seth  Glass  and  two  other  persons 

were  out  on  a  sailing  excursion  on  Sunday,  22d  ult ,  in  Dnxbury 
harbor,  the  boat  was  upset,  and  before  aid  could  be  rendered,  Mr. 
Glass  was  drowned.     The  others  were  saved.     The  deceased  was 

about  40  years  old,  and  leaves  a  wife  and  two  children. A 

New  York  journal  states  that  a  lady  in  that  city  has  made  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  dollars  by  keeping  school. The  strength  of 

the  Episcopal  Church  in  Maine  is  12  clergy  and  S67  members  ; 
in  New  Hampshire,  10  clergy  and  577  members  ;  in  Vermont,  2.5 
clergy  and  1450  members.  In  New  Brunswick,  the  clergy  num- 
ber 54,  and  the  members  2941,  or  one  to  every  150  of  the  inhabit- 
ants— a  number  which  is  only  exceeded  by  seven  dioceses  in  the 

United  States. Nearly  the  whole  of  the  township  of  Vienna, 

between  Hamburg  and  Benford,  Canada  West,  has   been  laid  in 

ruins  by  an  extensive  fire. One  of  our  western  villages  passed 

an  ordinance  forbidding  taverns  to  sell  liquor  on  the  Sabbath  to 
any  person  except  travellers.  The  next  Sunday  every  other  man 
in  town  was  seen  walking  around  with  a  valise  in  one  hand,  and 

two  saddle  bags  in  the  other. The  New  York  Times  intimates 

that  the  city  railroads  are  not  making  money.     Their  receipts 

have  fallen  off  very  materially  within  a  few  months. A  woman 

complained  to  JIayor  Wood,  of  New  York,  that  n  neighbor  an- 
noyed her  very  much  by  scolding  violently.  The  mayor  quietly 
remarked  that  he  knew  of  no  remedy  for  that  evil  but  a  surgical 

operation. A  Mrs.  Lydia  Smith  has  been  appointed  assistant 

keeper  of  the  lighthouse  at  Manton  Island,  Michigan,  at  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  per  annum. A  gentleman  residing  at 

St.  Helena  has  presented  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague,  of  Albany,  the 
chair  in  which  the  exiled  Emperor  Napoleon  was  wont  to  sit,  in 
his  garden.  The  chair,  though  defaced  by  time,  was  evidently 
once  an  elegant  specimen  of  the  cabinet  maker's  art,  and  is  still 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation. It  is  said  that  sixty-five  thou- 
sand bales  of  cotton,  valued  at  over  three  millions  of  dollars, 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  this  country  daring  the  last  three 
months. A  "  long-shore"  whale  was  captured  at  Southamp- 
ton, L.  I.,  on  the  16th  ult ,  by  one  of  the  whaling  companies,  who, 
without  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  make  prizes  of  all  such 
visitors.  The  honor  of  killing  the  leviathan  belongs  to  Captains 
Green  and  Howell,  who,  with  their  crews,  succeeded  in  landing 

him  safely  on  shore. There  are  now  in  the  United  States 

thirty-two  insane  hospitals  in  active  operation,  and  nine  others  are 
in  course  of  construction. A  memorial  is  before  the  Legisla- 
ture of  North  Carolina  praying  for  a  law  that  husbands  and  wives 
(slaves)  should  not  be  separated,  and  that  children  under  twelve 

or  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  not  leave  their  parents. •  Edgar 

M.  Smith,  of  New  Haven,   took  two   sea  fowls  that  are  rarely 

caught  alive,  a  loon  and  a  water-witch,  in  a  net,  recently. A 

portion  of  the  crew  of  the  packet-ship  Cynosure,  revolted  while 
on  her  last  passage  from  Liverpool,  and  two  of  them  were  shot 
by  the  captain  and  surgeon  of  the  ship.  One  of  them  was  in  all 
probability  wounded  fatally. 

**  Married  for  Moxet." — Wliat  an  odious  comment  this  on 
the  union  of  a  man  and  woman  for  life  !  Cupid  speculating  in 
stocks  !  How  degrading.  The  Egyptians  held  dowries  in  such 
horror,  that  he  who  had  received  one  from  his  wife,  was  adjudged 
to  her  as  a  slave.  Solon  and  Lycurgus  also  sought  to  deprive 
men  of  the  possibility  of  making  a  wealthy  marriage ;  and  the 
Spartan  who  sought  to  repair  his  fortune  by  a  marriage,  was  se- 
verely punished.     How  very  fastidious  those  old  fogies  were. 


UlausiLie  ©atljcrings. 


Daxcikg  W.vters. — The  Geneva  Gazette  of  thc2lst  ult.,  says 
that  for  several  previous  days  the  citizens  of  Geneva  had  been 
much  interested  in  watching  the  carious  and  inexplicable  capers 
of  the  waters  of  Seneca  Lake.  The  lake  would  continually  rise 
and  fall,  from  five  inches  to  two  feet,  in  spaces  of  time  varying 
from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  One  exact  measurement 
showed  that  it  fo-U  seventeen  inches  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  then^ 
commenced  rising  again. 

Paris  Exhibition. — The  precise  number  of  exhibitors  for  the 
Exhibition  is  not  at  present  known ;  but  it  is  calculated  that  it 
will  be  between  17,000  and  18,000 — rather  more  than  in  London. 
Of  them,  7000  to  8000  are  French  ;  from  England,  3000  to  3600 ; 
from  the  Zollverein,  upwards  of  2000  ;  from  Austria,  1800;  Bel- 
gium, 600  to  700  ;  Switzeriand,  400  to  500 ;  and  Spain,  300  to  400. 


D^"  We  speak  with  candor  when  we  say,  that,  as  American^, 
we  are  and  should  be  proud  of  Bui/on's  Pictorial.  It  is  decidedly 
superior  to  the  London  lUnstralitd  News,  and  an  honor  to  this 
country. — Boston  Dmly  Times. 


A  C09TLY  Dress. — The  Empress  of  the  French  has  presented 
to  the  Empress  of  Austria  a  dress  valued  at  200,000  francs,  or 
about  340,000. 


Mr.  Green,  the  "reformed gambler,"  is  speaking  in  Iowa, upon 
his  favorite  subject. 

The  American  Theatre,  at  New  Orleans,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  the  19th  ult.     One  man  perished  in  the  flames. 

The  bank  fishing  in  Marblehead  has  doubled  since  1847.  This 
year  seven  new  vessels  are  added  to  the  fleet. 

A  resident  of  Chicopee,  in  this  State,  caught,  among  other  fish, 
a  few  days  since,  a  little  pickerel  weighing  fourteen  pounds. 

By  the  annual  report  of  the  chief  engineer,  it  appears  that  prop- 
erty to  the  amount  of  §2,000,000  was  destroyed  by  fire  during  the 
past  year  in  Jersey  City. 

A  manufacturer  informs  the  editor  of  the  Providence  Tribune, 
that  calico  enough  is  manufactured  daily  in  Rhode  Island  to 
make  each  female  in  the  State  a  dress. 

Henry  A.  "Wise  says,  Virginia  "  has  an  iron  chain  of  mountains 
running  through  her  centre,  which  God  has  placed  there  to  milk 
the  clouds  and  be  the  source  of  her  silver  rivers." 

The  anthracite  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania  is  now  in  active 
operation.  With  the  free  supply  of  coal  coming  fonvard  thus 
early,  there  is  no  reason  for  the  present  high  price  of  coal  by  retail. 

The  Masonic  fraternity  of  Massachusetts  are  to  celebrate  the 
anniversarj- of  the  birth  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  Mi  I  ford, 
on  the  24th  of  June.     The  ceremony  will  be  grand  and  imposing. 

At  Acadia,  Madison  county,  Mo.,  on  the  17th  ult.,  during  a 
severe  storm,  the  lightning  struck  the  Acadia  High  School,  and 
four  boys,  pupils,  who  were  asleep  in  the  building,  were  burned 
to  death. 

Listz,  says  an  intense  admirer  of  this  great  pianist,  can  in  a 
quiet  circle  of  friends  and  artists  like  himself,  with  a  few  simple 
notes  drawn  from  the  very  soul  of  the  piano,  wring  tears  from 
the  eyes. 

The  agricultural  department  of  the  late  patent  office  has  made 
arrangements  with  Norway,  Sweden,  and  points  as  far  as  Ningpo, 
China,  for  interchange  of  choice  seeds,  suitable  to  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Wilson,  of  East  Lyme,  Ct.,  aged  about  70,  while 
burning  some  rubbish  in  ber  garden,  recently,  caught  her  clothes 
on  fire,  and  was  so  dreadfully  burned  that  she  died  at  midnight 
the  same  day. 

The  Scientific  American  cantions  its  readers  against  the  use  of 
painted  pails,  and  says  the  oxide  of  lead,  with  which  pails  are 
painted,  is  a  dangerous  poison,  and  has  been  known  to  be  produc- 
tive of  evil  in  many  cases. 

It  is  stated  in  one  of  our  exchanges  that  during  the  present 
year  there  will  probably  be  raised  a  grape  crop  sufficient  to  make 
600,000  gallons  of  Catawba  wine.  The  demand  for  the  article 
far  exceeds  the  product. 

The  ship  Siddons,  which  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  20th 
ult.,  from  Liverpool,  had  on  board  426  Mormon  emigrants,  des- 
tined for  Salt  Lake  city.  They  were  English  families,  healthy, 
well  dressed  and  intelligent. 

The  long-continued  hard  times  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to 
decrease  the  number  of  marriages.  In  Boston  since  the  1st  of 
January  last,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-two  marriage  ceitificates 
have  been  issued,  which  is  below  the  average  of  previous  years. 

An  extensive  fire  has  been  raging  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  in 
Virginia,  a  few  miles  south  of  Norfolk.  A  large  amount  of  prop- 
erty has  been  destroyed.  One  colored  man  was  burned  to  death, 
and  it  is  feared  many  buildings  will  be  consumed  before  it  is 
extinguished. 

The  steamer  Wm.  Knox,  from  Cincinnati  for  St.  Louis,  was 
destroyed  on  the  morning  of  April  23d,  by  fire,  near  Flint  Island, 
below  Louisville.  The  boat  was  full  of  passengers  for  Kansas, 
but  it  is  probable  no  lives  were  lost,  as  a  steamer  came  alongside 
at  the  time  of  the  conflagration. 

A  St.  Petersburg  letter-writer  relates  a5  a  remarkable  fact  that 
since  the  commencement  of  the  existing  war,  all  the  French  and 
English  journals,  which  in  former  times  were  forbidden  to  be  cir- 
culated unless  first  examined  by  the  censors,  have  been  allowed 
to  lie  freely  upon  the  tables  in  the  cafes  of  the  city. 

Among  the  victims  of  the  cholera  in  Ceylon,  is  the  venerable 
and  devoted  missionary  of  the  American  Board,  Daniel  Poor, 
whose  name  is  familiar  to  every  one  of  the  present  generation 
who  is  at  all  interested  in  the  missionary  work.  Dr.  Poor  was 
attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  February  last,  and  died  on 
the  succeeding  Saturday  morning. 

The  New  York  Courier  chronicles  a  beautiful  act  of  delicate 
munificence  ;  it  says  that  a  few  Sabbaths  since,  among  the  contri- 
butions at  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion  to  the  funds  of  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  was  a  roll  of  five  one  thousand  dollar  bills. 
They  were  dropped  so  quietly  into  the  plate  that  not  even  the 
gentleman  who  received  them  knew  from  whom  they  came. 

According  to  the  late  English  census  there  are  two  institutions 
near  Dublin  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  one  in  Belfast,  for  the 
blind.  The  number  of  deaf  mates  reported  in  Ireland  is  3534 — 
5030  males  and  1504  females  that  are  bom  such,  to  which  are  to 
be  added  1213  who  have  become  so  from  other  causes — inail4747, 
or  one  in  every  1300  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country. 

Under  the  yard  of  the  Washington  House,  Philadelphia,  a  lead* 
pipe  has  been  found,  '^vc  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  mouth  piece 
in  the  cellar  of  the  hotel,  leading  to  a  vault  of  masonry  fourteen 
foet  distant,  in  which  were  a  dilapidated  desk,  a  crucilde  and  a 
finger  ring;  but  the  strangest  discovery  of  all  was  a  ringbolt  se- 
cured to  the  wall,  and  upon  the  ground  around  it  a  number  of 
human  hones. 

A  rough  diamond,  picked  up  near  Manchester,  Va.,  a  small 
town  opposite  Richmond,  has  been  received  in  New  York.  The 
stone  is  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  and  weighs  forty-three  carets. 
It  has  a  flaw  in  the  centre,  but  it  is  otherwise  quite  promising. 
The  Richmond  jewellers  estimate  its  value  at  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  claim  that  it  is  the  largest  diamond  ever  found  in  North 
America. 

Mayor  "Wood  has  issued  instructions  to  the  police  force  of  New 
York,  directing  them  that  the  prescribed  uniform  must  be  worn 
at  all  limes  and  on  all  occasions,  unless  special  leave  is  granted 
to  appear  in  plain  clothes.  Policemen  are  forbidden  to  converse 
with  their  friends  when  on  duty,  or  lounge  against  corner  grocer- 
ies, or  other  comfortable  resting-places,  and  are  enjoined  to  culti- 
vate a  soldierlike  deportment  in  evcrj'  respect. 

Nineteen  steamships  of  war,  being  a  portion  of  the  Baltic  fleet, 
sailed  from  Spitliead  on  the  evening  of  the  4ih  ult.  Among  the 
number  was  the  steamer  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  flag  sliip  of 
Admiral  DundiiS.  The  departure  of  the  fleet  was  attended  with 
all  the  demonstration  of  enthusiasm  which  was  witnessed  last  year 
at  the  departure  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  There  are  eleven  ships 
yet  at  Spitliead,  which  will  be  despatched  at  an  early  day. 


Ionian  Items. 


The  pedestal  is  now  being  put  up  in  the  Parliament  House  for 
the  statue  of  the  late  Lord  Jeffrey.  The  corresponding  niche  is 
to  be  filled  by  the  statue  of  the  late  Lord  President  Boyle. 

According  to  the  NouveUlste  of  Marseilles,  the  Russian  prisoners 
confined  at  Toulon  have  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  Foreign  Le- 
gion.    The  Poles  are  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Turkish  Cossacks. 

Trials  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  have  hitherto  been 
almost  unknown  in  France,  but  the  Imperial  Court  of  Nismes  lias 
just  declared  that  the  non-execution  of  a  promise  gives  a  right  to 
damages. 

A  member  of  Parliament  testified  before  Roebuck's  Committee 
that  he  found  only  two  persons,  in  some  weeks'  stay  at  the  Cri- 
mea, who  seemed  possessed  of  common  sense,  and  those  were 
Miss  Nightingale  and  Omar  Pacha. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  French  industrial  exhibition  will 
not  have  received  anything  like  the  whole  amount  of  the  objects 
to  be  exhibited  before  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  but 
that  it  will,  nevertheless,  open  on  the  day  appointed. 

An  American  surgeon  in  the  Russian  service  writes:  "At 
Yassy,  at  Odessa,  and  here  at  Sebastopol  even,  have  I  heard 
*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin' spoken  of.  One  of  the  aids  of  G^n.  Ostea 
Sacken  was  asking,  this  evening,  if  the  book  was  a  true  one." 

The  "  rush  from  Ireland  "  has  already  re-set  in  at  the  southern 
ports,  and  crowds  of  the  peasantry  are  daily  leaving  their  native 
shore  for  the  far  west  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  steamers  from 
Waterford  leave  each  week,  carrying  with  them  their  full  comple- 
ment of  emigrants. 

A  letter  from  Rome,  in  the  Piemonte  of  Turin,  states  that  the 
Bank  of  Rome  is  in  so  precarious  a  condition  that  it  is  preparing 
to  wind  up  its  atfairs.  It  is  to  be  succeeded  by  another  bank,  to 
be  established  by  Prince  Torlooia  and  Messrs.  dc  Roth'^child. 

Private  letters  from  St.  Petersburg  state  confidently  that  the 
fanatical  war  party  has  completely  got  the  upper  hand",  and  that 
Alexander  IL's  throne  would  not  be  worth  a  week's  purchase  if 
he  were  to  attempt  to  thwart  the  current  of  national  feeling. 


Sanbs  cf  ©olir. 


When  a  piece  of  good  fortune  befalls  me,  I  instantly  look 

for  the  reverse  of  the  medal. — Deluzi/. 

....  Religion  converts  despair,  which  destroys,  into  resigna- 
tion, which  submits. — Ladij  Blessinf/ton. 

....  Believe  one  half  the  ill  one  woman  speaks  of  another ; 
but  credit  twice  the  good  she  reports  of  her. — Dduzy. 

....  Memory  seldom  fails  when  its  office  is  to  show  us  the 
tombs  of  our  buried  hopes. — Lady  Blessington. 

....  A  rapid  mind  continually  struggles  ;  the  feeble  one  limps, 
but  a  great  mind  selects  the  surest  points,  and  upon  these  it 
stands . — Koday. 

....  "We  should  be  better  acquainted  with  many  things  if  we 
did  not  seek  to  know  them  too  thoroughly.  We  should  remem- 
ber that  objects,  to  be  seen  well,  require  to  be  viewed  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees. — Goethe. 

The  past  is  disclosed,  the  future  concealed  in  doubt. 

And  yet  human  nature  is  heedless  of  the  past,  and  fearful  of  the 
future — regarding  not  the  science  and  experience  that  past  ages 
have  unveiled. — Kozlay. 

....  Superstition  is  the  poetry  of  life.  It  is  inherent  in  man's 
nature ;  and  when  we  think  it  is  wholly  eradicated,  it  takes  refuge 
in  the  strangest  holes  and  corners,  whence  it  peeps  out  all  at  once, 
as  soou  as  it  can  do  it  with  safety. —  Goelhe. 

....  There  are  some  men  who  imagine  that  wisdom  must  al- 
ways be  rude  and  forhidding,  and  who  deem  that  what  is  beautiful 
is,  of  necessity,  superficial.  I  think  these  gentlemen  have  mis- 
taken the  owl  of  iliuerva  for  the  goddess. — Jean  Paul. 

....  Metaphysical  science  has  suffered  more  from  physical 
comparisons  than  from  any  other  cause.  The  link  of  resemblance 
has  often  been  a  fetter  of  slavery ;  the  illustration  of  an  idea  has 
been  mistaken  for  the  proof  of  a  system.  The  world  has  some- 
times been,  for  ages,  in  thraldom  to  a  simile. — Schiller. 

....  When  generosity,  friendship  or  fraternal  a9\?ction  is  rep- 
resented on  the  stage,  well  or  ill,  every  one  sympathizes  with  it ; 
but  when  a  fond  pair  are  making  love,  we  laugh  at  them,  or  at 
best  are  wholly  unmoved.  What  is  the  reason  of  it!  Because 
love  is  essentially  selfish,  and  we  cannot  sympathize  with  selfish- 
ness.— Jean  Paul, 


"Bob,  did  yon  go  to  the  gold  mines  V  "Yes."  "  What  did 
you  dig'.'     "I  dug  home  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  How  do  you  keep  your  books  1"  "  By  double  entry.  I 
make  one  entry  and  father  makes  another." 

A  rascally  old  bachelor  asks — "  What  is  the  most  difficult  opera- 
tion a  surgeon  can  perform  ?     To  take  the  Jaw  out  of  a  woman." 

An  Irishman  being  asked  which  was  the  oldest,  he  or  his  bro- 
ther, said,  I  am  the  eldest ;  but  if  Teddy  lives  three  years  longer, 
we  shall  then  be  both  of  an  age." 

"  Boys,"  said  Admiral  Trunion,  a<?  his  fieet  closed  in  combat 
with  the  Dutch,  under  Admiral  do  Winter,  "you  see  a  severe 
Winter  approaching — I  advise  you  to  keep  a  good  fire." 

A  most  interesting  sight  to  see,  is  that  of  a  young  lady  with 
"lips  like  rubies,"  and  with  "  teeih  of  pearly  whiteness,"  and 
with  cheeks  that  have  stolen  the  "  deep  carnation  of  the  deathless 
rose,"  with  her  mouth  full  of  gingerbread  ! 

One  sometimes  reads  a  great  deal  in  a  few  lines.  There  is 
philosophy  enough  in  the  following  to  set  up  an  A.  I .  "  professor  " 
in  business.  "Fast  horses  soon  tire,  and  fast  young  men  are  a 
good  deal  like  them.  The  youth  that  goes  it  strong  at  twenty 
will  find  himself  at  forty-five  with  a  tombstone  growing  out  of 
his  head."  ^ 

Charles  Fox,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Hare,  both  much  incommoded 
by  duns,  were  together  in  a  house,  when,  seeing  some  shabby 
men  about  the  door,  they  were  afraid  they  were  bailiffs  in  search 
of  one  of  them.  Not  knowing  which  was  in  danger.  Fox  opened 
the  window,  and  calling  to  them  said,  ".Pray,  gentlemen,  are  you 
_/ur -hunting,  or  /lare-hunting  V 

"  Of  all  the  absent  men  I  ever  knew  in  Sweden,"  says  Count 
Tessein  in  his  Memoirs,  "was  the  late  Chancellor  Baron  Nolkin. 
Once,  when  he  went  to  road  to  bis  royal  highness  Prince  Adol- 
phus  Frederick  (afterwards  king)  a  report  of  the  privy  council, 
he  very  gravely  took  out  of  his  pocket  the  lease  of  his  bouse, 
which  be  had  nearly  read  to  an  end,  when  the  remarks  of  the 
prince  at  last  made  him  sensible  of  his  mistake." 
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-\TOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS.  One  page  only  of 
J^  this  paper  is  devoCtd  Co  arh'rrtisi'trKnts.  The  im- 
mense circuliition  of  the  Pictorial  (biing  oit-t  one  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  jo'-ekli/),  forms  a  vehicle  of  adTertise- 
ment  that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  value  of  the  Pictorlkl  jis  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  pres-TVfd,  and  not  de- 
Btroved  after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  vip  every 
six  month.i,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper),  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  a-fverliser's  business  for  years  to  eojite. 

fX^  Terms  foe  Advertising. — Fifty  cents  per  line.  In 
all  cases,  mthout  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  pubUcation,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  foiirtten  davs  in  printing.  Address,  post- 
pmd,  M.  M.  B.A.LLOU".  PtibUs/ier  and  Propri'-tor, 

Comer  of  Tremont  and  Eromfleld  Sts..  Boston,  Mass. 

TEE  MOST  DELICnTFUL  BOOK  PUBLISHED. 

X  o\y   K  E  A  D  Y  : 
THE  INS  AND  OUTS  OP  PARIS : 

— on, — 

PARIS  BY  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

BY  THE  BAEONESS  DE  M.VROCEEITTES. 

A  DELIGUTFUL  AND  F.\SCINATING  VOLUME 
Of  about  400  pp.  l2mo.  Embossed  Mo.'^lin.  Ketail,  SI  25. 

The  publisher  has  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  this 
truly  fisciuating  and  delightful  volume  is  just  issued 
from  the  press,  and  has  no  hesiuition  in  pronouncing  it 
oue  of  the  most  plea-'^ing  books  of  the  day.  Eminent  lit- 
erary talent,  of  both  scxqs^  have  e^camined  the  early 
sheets,  and,  without  a  single  exception,  they  have  been 
almost  extravagant  in  its  praise.  The  style  is  polished, 
vigorous  and  sparkling,  never  for  one  moment  allowing 
the  spell  of  pleasure  to  be  interrupted,  until  the  blank 
cover  at  the  end  of  the  volume  meets  the  reader's  eye, 
Bulwer,  to  whom,  with  others,  advance  manuscript  sheets 
were  sent,  prouounces  it  "  a  most  beautiful  setting  of  in- 
tellectual diamonds:"  and  Dumas  reads  it  '-so  full  of 
bright  fancies,  as  to  leave  him  in  doubt  which  to  pro- 
nounce the  brightest."  The  London  Court  Journal  says: 
"  it  is  a  rich,  intellectual  treat,  rarely  met  with  now-a- 
dava."     Orders  sohcited. 

WM.  WHITE  SMITH,  Publisher, 

may  19  195  Chestnut  St  ,  Philadelphia. 

J.    C.   RIKER,   PUBLISHER, 

No.  129  FDLTON  STREET.  NEW"  YORK. 

THO>I.\S  .TEFFERSON'S  COMPLETE  WRIT- 
INGS. Nine  volumes,  Svo.  S2  50  per  volume.  Pub- 
lished by  authority  of  Congress.  A  work  for  every  library. 
The  copyright  and  first  edition  cost  about  S40,000.  Agents 
and  Booksellers  supplied  at  a  liberal  discount. 

The  editor,  Professor  H.  A.  Washington,  of  Virginia,  has 
arranged  this  great  mass  of  matter,consistingof  an  Auto- 
biography, Correspondence,  Reports,  Messages,  Addresses 
and  other  Writings,  official  and  private,  in  the  most  per- 
fect and  satisfactory  manner.  His  marginal  notes  and 
indoxes  have  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and  will  be 
found  of  great  service  in  using  the  work  aa  a  book  of 
reference.  Each  volume  consists  of  about  600  pages  octa- 
vo, bound  in  cloth.  It  may  19 


IRVI^G'S  W.ISHINGTON.— Agents  wanted  to  ob- 
tain subscribers  for  this  work.     Subscriptions  received 
at  Nos.  50  and  5*2  Comhill.  Boston,  by 

FREDERICK  PARKER  &  Co., 
may  19       eop3t      General  Agents  for  New  England. 


EISTOEY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  EEVOLUIION. 
BY  CH.4RLES  BOTTA. 

TE.iSSLiTED  FE031  THE  ITALUS  Br  G.  A.  OTIS,  ESQ. 

pp  940.  2  vols,  Svo.  With  Portraits,  fac-similes  of  Presi- 
dents' commendatory  letters,  etc.  2  vols,  in  one,  S2  50. 

Among  the  distinguished  participators  in  the  events 
narrated,  the  venerable  John  Adams  recorded  his  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  the  work,  as  follows :  '-It  is  the  most 
classical  and  methodical,  the  most  particular  and  circum- 
Btantial.  the  most  entertaining  and  interesting  narrative 
of  the  Americin  War  that  I  have  seen,''  And  Mr.  Jeffer- 
6on.  after  commending  the  truth  and  superiority  of  the 
work,  says:  '-When  it  is  better  known,  it  will  be  the 
common  manual  of  our  Revolutionary  History."  Presi- 
dent Madison,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  others,  also,  have  written 
of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  "  It  is  a  little  singular,"  says 
the  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Magazine  (in  1852),  '■■  that  with 
all  that  has  been  said  about  our  Revolution,  its  completest 
and  mo.-t  graphic  delineation  is  still  to  be  found  in  this 
hi-^tory  of  the  Italian  Botta.  *  *  No  American  History, 
Hildreth  included,  at  all  equals,  in  breadth  of  handling, 
vigor  of  de-scription,  and  philosophic  candor,  this  work. 
It  has  a  standard  value,  and  should  be  in  every  library." 

The  New  York  Independent  remarks.  "  that  these  early 
judgments  of  its  merits  are  confii-med  by  the  inva'tiga- 
tions  of  later  years:  and  to  this  d.iy,  Botta  stands  in  its 
department,  almost  without  a  rival." 

Published  br  PniXNET  &  Co..  EuSalo,  and  ITISON 
&  PHINNEV.  -Sew  York.  It  may  19 

4r'/»  fr  TEACHERS  have  given  their  recommendation 
5  i  00  in  favor  of 
TOWER'S  ELE3IEKTS  OF  GR.4MMAR, 

a.1  the  best  Book  on  this  subject  ever  published  for 
Schools.  Price,  25  cents.  Copies  sent  by  mail;  postage 
paid  on  receipt  of  price  to  the  publishers. 

DANIEL  BURGESS  &  Co., 
may  19  2t  60  John  Street,  New  York. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

THE  AMERICAN    DEBATER. 

Pointing  out  the  qualifications  necessar>'  to  a  finished 
debater,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  them  ;  showing  how 
to  acquire  a  skill  and  freedom  in  the  extemporaneous  u^e 
of  laugoage;  giving  a  fall  course  of  instruction  in  the 
rules  of  order  ob.-erved  in  deliberative  assemblies;  hints 
and  suggestions  for  the  management  of  a  question:  de- 
bates in  full  and  in  outline  on  a  variety  of  interesting 
topics;  questions,  with  references  under  each  to  authori- 
ties or  sources  of  information:  nearly  600  miscellaneous 
questions  for  discussion,  together,  with  forms  of  a  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  suitable  for  Literary  Clubs,  Debating 
Societies,  etc.  By  James  S-  McEllicott,  LL.D.,  author 
of  the  "Analytical  Manual,"'  "-Young  Anahzer."  etc. 
320  pages,  12m'o.  Price-  81.  for  which  it  will  be  mailed 
prepaid.  IVIiON  &  PHESNEY.  Publishers, 

may  19  It  New  York. 

"ROLLO  ON  THE  RHIKE." 

BEING  No.  5  of  Jacob  Abbott's  instructive  '-ROLLO'S 
TOUR  IN  EDKOPE."  with    beautiful    engravings, 
just  published.  '  W.  J.  REYNOLDS  &  Co., 

may  19  No,  24  Comhill,  Boston. 

EAUTIFUL  ENGR.^VINGS,  in  great  variety,for 
sale  at  50  and  52  Comhill.  Boston,  bv 
may  19  6t  FREDERICK  PARKER  &  Co. 

SEND  for  a  new  PERIODICAL  LIST  [mailed  gratia  and 
postpaid)  of  over  100  Magazines  and  Papers  supplied 
at  a  great  reduction,  by  P.  D.  ORVIS, 

may  19  *  Sun  Buildings.  New  York. 
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ATTKACTIVE  AND  VALUABLE  EOOKS. 

TALES   FOR  THE    MARINES. 
BY  H.\RRY  GRIKGO, 

Author  of  "Los  Gringos,''  etc. 

A  hook  of  nautical  adventure,  full  of  .'■i>irit  and  humor, 

which  c;innot  lail  to  ftisciuate  all  who  read   to  be  amused. 

In  one  vol,     12mo.     Illnstrnted.     Price.  SI  26. 

JAPAN  AS  IT  WAS  AND  IS. 

BY  RICn.YRD  IIILDRETII, 
Author  of  ''  UisTony  of  tue  United  States,"  etc. 
The  recent  expedition  to  Japan  has  created  a  great  de- 
sire for  informaiion  concerning  the  history  and  present 
8lat«  of  these  secluded  islands.  In  this  book,  all  that  baa 
couie  to  the  knowledge  of  the  "outside  barbariaUfi,"'  is 
presented  in  an  attractive  and  reliable  form. 

In  one  large  volume,  12mo.     Price,  SI  25. 

WHi  BB  PDDLISnED   IN   M.\T. 

IRON  t"h:  O  R  P  E  , 

THE  PIONEEH  PEEACHEE 
BY     PAUI.     CREVTON, 

Author   of  "  SIARTK   Merrivale,'-    '-Father   Bright- 
hopes,'"  etc.,  etc. 
UNIFORM    WITH    THE 

SUNNY  SIDE    SEKIES, 

VFbich  embraces  "Peep  at  Number  Five,"  "Tell  Tale," 

•'  Liiit  Leaf  Irom  Suuoy  Side,"  etc. 

Price,  50  cents  each.     Any  Tolume  sold  separately. 

JU3T     PUBLISHED. 

RECENT    PUiSliICATIONS. 

THE  MAVFLOWEK.  By  Mia.  H.  B.  Stoke.  In  one 
vol..  with  a  fine  portrait.    Price,  SI  25. 

IDA  MAY.  4oth  Thousand.  A  novel  of  great  and  in- 
creasing popularity.     Price,  SI  25. 

Dlt.  WAYLAiND-S  DISCOUllSK  AT  UNION  COLLEGE, 
upon  the  Fifti-;th  Anniversary  of  the  Presidency  of  Dr. 
Nott.     P.imphlet,  31  pp.    Price,  l:i  1-2  cents. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co., 
PUBLISHERS, 

No.  13  WINTER  STREET,  BOSTON,     may  19 


MARGARET  FULLER  OSSOLL 

WE  SHALL  PtJBLI3H  ABOUT  THE  20TH  OF  MAY, 

Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

From  the  pen  of  the  extmordiuary  woman  whose  name 
heads  this  advertisement.  It  is  a  work  which  will  cause  a 
unsation  in  two  hemispheres.  It  will  make  a  12mo.  vol- 
ume of  400  pp.     Price,  Sil. 

JOHK  P.  JEWETT  &.  Co.,  Publishers, 

2t  117  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON.        may  19 

JOHN    H.    PRAY    &    SONS, 
DEALERS    IN    CARPETINGS, 

OF   ETEEY   VARIETY   OP  QUALITY. 

4t  51  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON.         apr38 

AVOOD    ENGRAVINO. 

JOHN  ANDREW,  Draughtsman  and  Engraver 
UPON  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
his  best  style,  promptly  and  at  moderate  prices.  129 
Wa.'ihington  Street,  Boston.  Reference — Ballou's  Picto- 
rial, eoptf  may  5 

HEGE9IAN,  CLARK  <fe  CO., 

SURVIVING  partners  and  sole  auccei'sorg  of  RUSHTON, 
CLARK  &  Co.,  and  aole  manufacturers  of  their  genu- 
ine Cod  Liter  Oil.  It  was  Mr.  Clark.  n.nd  not  Mr.  Kueh- 
ton,  who  has  superintended  its  manufacture  in  Newfound- 
land ;  and  we  warrant  it  pure,  and  made  in  the  most  care- 
ful manner  from  fresli  codfish  livers. 

HEGEMAN,  CLARK  Sc  Co.; 
Chemists  and  Druggiste,  165,  273  and  511  Broadway.  Now 
York.  It  may  19 


BOU>D  VOIiOrES  OF  THE  PICTORI.4I/.— 
We  ^11  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  sell  again  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.     Any  Infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  ofBce,  by  letter,  post-paid, 
jan  6  tf 


THE 

SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OP 

AMERICAN    FIELD    SPORTS. 

Will  be  issued  in  a  few  days,  a  valuable  book,  containing 

TWENTY  IILTTSTEATIOITS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

Gumung, 

Pishing, 

and  Hunting 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre-table,  \rith  ample 
letter-presB  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing de.=igTiing,  (o  t/roif /rom.  That  all  may  bo  able  to 
po.=sess  this  pictorial  gejIj  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it.  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
sball  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  tliroughout  the  Union. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  onee,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  wc  print  but  a 
limited  edition, 

M.  JI.  E.4LL0U,  Publisher, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  BromGeld  Streeti,  Boston. 

J.  H.  HAEBINGTOW 

HAS  OPENED  A  LAEOE  AND  ELEGANT  ASSORTMENT  OP 

BONNETS,     RIBBONS, 

FLOWERS,      EMBROIDERIES, 

AND 

MILLINERY  GOODS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

My  Stock  being  new.  will  give  my  customers  and  friends 
who  may  favor  me  with  a  call,  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
way  of  selecting. 

No.  265  WASHINGTON  STHEET,  BOSTON, 

(UP  STAIRS.) It— may  19 

FTTLL  SETS  01"  TEETH  EIVALLING  NATUEE 

INSERTED  BY  DR.  J.  A.  CU30I1NGS, 

No.    25    TREMONT    STREET,    BOSTON, 
may  19 

C031MERCIAL  AGENTS  WANTED 

TO  CANVASS  PERMANENTLY  IN  TUE  UNITED 
STATES.  Men  of  high  business  capabilities  and 
moral  qualities,  and  natives  of  New  England  or  New 
York,  only  need  apply.  The  busineas  is  highly  respectable 
and  profitable.     For  full  information,  address 

A.  W.  HARRISON, 
mpy  6         eop4fe  10  South  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


ARNOLD'S,  84  STRAlfD, 
LONDON. 

I  herebj'  constitute  Mr.  Simon  Wil- 
LAKD,  No.  9  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
Bole  agent  for  the  sale  of  my  Watches 
in  the  United  Stiites  of  America, 

CHARLES  FRODSUAM. 

April  15,  1S53. 

The  undersigned,  having  been  ap- 
pointed sole  agent  in  the  United  Statea 
for  the  sale  of  OiiARLEs  Feodsdam's  Im- 
proved TiMEKEHPERS,  would  respect- 
fully Call  public  attention  to  his  extensive  and  valuable 
stock  of  compensiited  Chronometer  Watches  made  by 
Charles  Frodsham.and  styled  his  *'New  Series."'  The 
great  importince  of  the  Improved  Watches  is  a  perfect 
regularity  of  time  under  every  variety,  climate,  motion 
and  position.  So  perfect  are  the  adjustments,  that  the 
most  violent  exercise,  such  as  horseback  riding,  jumping, 
etc.,  produces  on  them  no  sensible  effect.  They  are, 
therf  fore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  niilroad  purposes.  The 
undersigned  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gentle- 
men, who,  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
Fiodaham's  Watches  as  timekeepers: 

Enoch  Train.  Esq..,  Wra.  Whiting,  Esq., 

E.  C.  Bates,  Esq..  6.  M.  Thacher.  Esq., 

F.  W.  Thayer,  Esq.,  David  Dyer,  Esq. 

SIMON  WILLARD, 
mar  31  9  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 

buy  RICHARDSON'S 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FOETE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  moat  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the   BEST  Instruction   Book 
that  has  ever  been  publi^'hed.     Price,  $3.     Published  at 
Mu.sical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  Stores. 
may  5  eop6m 

A.  W.  LADD  &.  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED    GRAND   ACTION 

PIANO    FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past }  ear,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  bEise  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  wiiich  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

WAEEROOMS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET,; 

BOSTON, 

tf        AND  441  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.    mar24 

DOW'S  flIAGIC  COPYING  PAPER, 

IT^OR  ^vriting  two  or  more  letters  at  once,  without  the 
.  use  of  pen  and  ink,  working  embroideries,  marking 
clothing,  etc..  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  fiimilies  the 
past  year,  and  gives  entire  satisfaction.  Every  child  and 
scholar  should  have  it,  as  it  is  useful,  ornamental  and 
amusing;  every  botanist  should  have  it,  as  with  it  he 
can  take  the  exact  impression  of  any  leaf  or  plant ;  every 
traveller  should  have  it,  as  it  makes  a  nice,  neat  and  clean 
pocket  inkstand  that  cannot  be  broken,  and  is  free  from 
blotting.  In  fact,  all  should  have  it,  as  when  once  used, 
it  is  considered  indispensable.  One  package  of  three  col- 
ors, viz.,  black,  blue  and  green,  sent  to  any  address  for 
25  centi.  Five  packages  for  SI,  or  S2  per  dozen;  in  all 
cases,  free  of  postage.    Address,  postpaid. 

E.  BOWMAN, 
aprl4  tf  117  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PARKER  FOWLE   &   SONS, 

DIPOETERS   AND    DEALERS   IN 

CARPETINGS, 

WHOLESALE  AND   RETAIL, 

may  5    164  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON.        4t 


TJNIVEBSAL  KENOVATOR, 

OR  FURNITURE  POLISH,  the  only  preparation  that 
can  be  used  on  varnished,  polished,  or  enamelled 
work  of  any  bind  without  injury.  Itcontains  none  of  those 
ingredients,  such  as  sweet  oil,  alcohol,  or  turpentine,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  are  so  destructive  to  all  varnished  or  polish- 
ed work.  A  SILVEIl  MEDAL,  together  with  the  following 
references,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  superiority. 


Jona  Chickering, 
Oliver  Ditson, 
Hallett,  D,ivi8  &  Co., 
Hallet  &  Cumston, 
Forster,  Lawrence  &  Co., 


George  Hews, 
Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co., 
E.  II.  Wude. 
D.  B.  NewhaU, 
Doe,  Hazleton  &  Co. 


For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  Piano  Forte  Rooms 
of  D.  H.  SHIRLEY  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

apr  21  eoptf  280  Washington  Street. 

THE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE-S  CELEBRATED  HYJ'ERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  mouatache,  etc.  Bogle's  American  Electric  Hair 
Dye  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age.  and  Boole's  Uede- 
AiONA,  or.  Balm  of  Ct/therea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tifying the  complexion-  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprie- 
tor. Villi.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands,  New  York; 
J.  Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co..  Mon- 
treal. Canada;  R.  Hovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St  , 
London;  J.  Woolley,  Manche-'ter,  England,  and  chemists 
and  perfumers  throughout  the  world.        eoptf    jan  13 

Dr.  Wiatar  ™^  «■  true  friend  to  man  when  he  gave  us 
his  preparation  of  Wild  Cherry  Eabiam.  Many  owe  their 
lives  to  this  remedy  for  lung  diseases,  who  would  other- 
wise have  died  of  consumption.     We  know  this  to  be  true. 

BALLOU'S  HISTORY  OL'  CUBA:  or,  Notes  op 
A  TR.4.VELLER  IN  THE  TROPICS.  Whoever  wishes  to 
know  thtifacls  aljout  Cuba,  will  find  ample  satisfaction  in 
this  clear,  condensed  aud  historical  narrative.  But  the 
statistics  are  not  the  only  features  of  interest.  The  au- 
thor's sketches  of  Society  and  Manners,  and  his  skill  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  materials,  have  given  the  volume 
the  charm  of  a  romance. 

CIT"  Any  person  enclosing  the  price  of  the  book  will  re- 
ceive the  same  by  return  of  mail,/rec  of  postage.  Price, 
in  paper,  60  cents;  in  cloth.  75  cents,     Illusitrated, 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  CO..  Publishes, 
jan  13  tf  Boston,  HL\B8. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  Pictorul,  ele- 
gantly bound  in  cloth,  and  with  gilt  edges;  forming  su- 
perb and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of 
a  series  of  hooks  of  416  pages  each,  and  each  volume  con- 
taining nearly  lUOO  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  cur- 
rent events  all  over  the  world  ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  ot 
the  globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of 
pageants  at  home  and  abroad;  of  fine  maritime  views ; 
and,  in  short,  of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  in- 
structive subjects;  with  title-pages  and  indeses.  Price, 
S3  00  per  volume. 

IMMENSE    SUCCESS!! 

Tim  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  ^ORLD. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAK  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED     FOR     EVERY     AJVIERICAN      HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1,  1855.  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  nURACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  83  maga/ones.  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  ot 
fWelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annuim,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Baliod's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  an  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  years.   Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HTTMOE, 

from  the  heat  and  most  popolar  writers  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries,  and  improvementfl 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  u.s  sixteen  subscribers  Ehall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copv  gratia. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
This  paper  presents,  in  the  most  elegant  and  available 
form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of  notable  events  of  the 
day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original  tales,  sketches 
and  poems,  by  the  best  American  aothors,  anJ.  the 
cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the  whole  well 
spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  emi- 
nent artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  event:  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making 
a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  country.  Its  pages  con- 
tain views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of 
all  buildings  of  note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and 
r  _Tchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate  portraits  of  every 
ii.ied  character  in  the' world,  both  male  and  female. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  Gubscriber,  one  year, $3  00 

4  subscribers,    "      "       10  00 

10  "  "      "       20  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  stmll  receive  the  seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

^%  One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  together,  S4  00  per  annum. 

Below  we  give  a  few  hastilj-  selected  notices  of  the  work 
from  those  who  are  good  judges.  We  could  cover  half  our 
Pictorial  with  the  Uke  endorsements  from  every  part  of 
the  country. 

It  is  without  doubt  the  best  Pictorial  now  published- 
The  reading  matter  is  of  the  first  order,  and  the  engrav- 
ings cannot  be  excelled. — Dern.    Union,  Frederick,  Md. 

Ballou's  Pictorial  leads  all  the  embellished  publications 
in  the  world. —  Christian  Advocate,  Buffalo^  N.  Y. 

A  brilliant  illustrated  journal. — Warsaw  {Indiana) 
Rrpublican. 

Mr-  Ballou  seems  resolved  to  make  a  paper  which  shall 
be  a  credit  to  the  whole  country. — Middlttown  (Penn.) 
Advertiser. 

It  comes  out  dressed  in  very  white  paper,  clear  and 
beautiful  type,  superior  illustrations,  and  a  rich  table  of 
contents. —  Clinton  (Ms.)  Courant. 

It  is  a  splendid  paper  and  can  defy  competition. — Neir- 
ark[N.   Y.)  Whin- 

A  truly  national  work  that  should  gladden  every  domes- 
tic fire-side  Of  the  great  West. —  Waneville  (Arkansas) 
Star. 

Published  every  Saturday,  by        M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Corner  op  Triimont  and  Bromfield  Sts..  Bostoit 

E^t  Jflag  of  our  Slition. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaiuous  Familf 
Journal,  devoted  to  polite  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tales,  written  express- 
ly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  ques- 
tions, it  is  strictly  neutral;  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally A  paper  for  the  meluon,  and  a  welcome  visitor  to 
the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  po,«sible  amount  of 
intelligence.  No  advertL-Jements  are  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thu.-f  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  mam- 
moth SIZE,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  rcgii- 
larly  engaged,  and  every  department  i.-"  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest, 
forming  a.n  original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of"  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, S2  00 

4  subscribers,  ■'      "      7  00 

10  "  "      "      15  00 

Any  person  sending  UB  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  5'  venteenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  ocb  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  &4  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Satordat,  by  M.  M.  BALLOU. 

Corner  op  TaBMONi  akd  Bromfield  Sts.,  Bostok. 

Wholesale  Agents. — S.  French,  121  Nassau  Street,  New 
York;  A.  Winch.  116  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia;  Hen- 
ry Taylor.  Ill  Baltimore  Street.  BnItiinorc;  A.  C.  Baglcy, 
comer  of  4th  and  Sycamore  Streets,  Cincinnati;  J.  A. 
Roys,  43  Woodwnrd  Avenue,  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward, 
comer  of  4th  and  Chesuut  Streets.  St.  Louis;  Mcllen  & 
Co.,  75  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  King 
gold,  LoularlUc,  Kentucky. 
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MTU     x>  A  T  T  riTT    (  CXIRNKR  OF  TREMONT 
.    SI.    HASiS-iKJ  V ,  \  AND  BROMFIELB  ST3. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  MAY  26,  1855. 


®l'?g/T?'3^'SS!'-{VoL.  vm.,  No.  21.-WH0LE  No.  2(3. 


CLUB  HOUSE, 

CORNER  OF  BEACON  AND  PARK  STREETS,  BOSTON. 

The  design  below,  dra\Tn  for  our  paper  on  the  spot,  represents 
the  large  block  on  the  corner  of  Beacon  and  Park  Streets,  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  "  Club  Honse,"  originally  one  large  mansion, 
but  now  divided,  Professor  Ticknor,  the  scholar  and  author, 
now  residing  in  one  part  of  it.  Next  below  Mr.  Ticknor's,  on 
Park  Street,  is  the  elegant  but  unostentatious  residence  of  Hon. 
Abbott  Lawrence.  Tbe  mansion  that  forms  the  subject  of  our 
illustration,  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  was  fitted  up  for 
the  accommodation  of  General  Lafayette  and  his  suite,  when  the 
illustrions  friend  of  Washington  was  the  guest  of  the  city.  We 
remember  seeing  the  adjacent  streets  filled  with  crowds  of  well- 
dressed  people  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes— while  the  trees  on 
the  Common  were  populous  with  boys,  and  all  the  windows  and 


balconies  of  the  State  House  and  of  all  the  private  residences  in 
the  neighborhood  were  filled  with  ladies,  all  inspired  with  the 
same  enthusiastic  feeling,  all  offering  a  heartfelt  welcome  to  the 
nation's  guest.  What  a  change  did  he  behold  from  the  scene 
which  greeted  his  eyes  when  he  first  came,  a  boy  in  years,  but 
every  inch  a  patriot  and  a  hero,  abandoning  the  attractions  of  the 
domestic  and  the  elegancies  of  the  court  circle,  to  offer  his  sword 
and  stake  his  life  on  the  doubtful  issue  of  the  struggle  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  countiy  !  At  the  period  of  the  revo- 
lution the  alms-house  stood  upon  this  site,  extending  on  Beacon 
Street  beyond  the  westerly  boundary  of  the  Athenseum  estate. 
Next  to  it,  on  Park  Street,  was  the  work-house,  then  came  the 
town-pound  ;  on  the  site  of  Park  Street  Church  stood  the  granary, 
whence  the  name  of  the  adjacent  burying-ground.  In  the  enclos- 
ure, in  the  work-house  yard,  we  believe,  the  bodies  of  the  British 


soldiers  killed  at  Bunker  Hill,  were  laid  out,  in  the  order  of  their 
regiments  and  companies,  previous  to  interment.  Beacon  Hill 
then  presented  a  very  different  appearance.  The  Beacon  from 
which  its  name  was  derived,  stood  somewhere  about  the  place 
where  Governor  Gardner's  residence  now  stands,  and  its  base  was 
higher  than  the  eaves  of  the  present  State  House.  The  old  alms- 
house was  pulled  down  in  the  year  1800,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century  the  large  building  shown  in  the  engraving  was  erected 
for  and  occupied  by  Jonathan  Amory.  Many  a  splendid  ball 
and  party  have  been  given  in  that  aristocratic  mansion — many  a 
belle  there  devastated  the  hearts  of  young  Bostonians — many  of 
whom,  victors  and  vanquished,  have  long  since  passed  away  from 
this  earthly  stage.  For  many  years  the  building  was  occupied  as" 
a  club  house,  and  we  think  it  was  of  the  club  that  it  was  engaged 
by  the  authorities  during  the  visit  of  Lafayette. 


CLUB    nOtJSE;  CORNER    OF   BEACON   AND    PARK   STREETS,   BOSTON. 
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[Written  for  Balloil'a  Pictorial.] 
THE 


KING  AND  THE  COBBLER. 

A  R03IAACE  OF  ANCIEKT  PERSI-4. 

BT  AUSTIN    C.  BUBDICK. 
[COKTINUED.] 

CHAPTER  Vm.— [continued.] 

Rastcm  did  not  hesitate  long,  for  he  saw  that  Iiis  raonnrch  had 
some  clue  to  the  truth,  and  he  resolved  to  speak  it. 

"  Sire,"  he  said,  "  I  have  never  meant  to  deceive  you,  or  to  de- 
ceive others,  any  more  than  he  deceives  who  tries  to  hide  his 
faults  of  form  !iy  change  and  taste  of  dress.  Vou  know  how 
long  I  prayed  for  a  son,  and  how  fruitless  were  my  prayers.  Five 
years  ago  I  went  to  the  mountains  of  the  Hetzendarra  on  a  hunt- 
ing expedition.  An  old  hunter  told  me  of  a  strange  animal  he 
had  seen  in  tlifJ  mountains.  On  the  next  day  I  went  in  search 
of  it,  taking  the  hunter  for  my  guide.  I  found  the  strange  thing 
the  fellow  had  seen,  and  gave  it  chase,  and  when  I  found  that  I 
should  lose  it  at  that  rate,  I  drew  my  javelin  and  threw  It  witli  a 
quick,  strong  aim  ;  it  struck  the  animal  upon  the  liip,  and  stopped 
him.  Now,  sire,  this  strange  animal  was  nothing  less  than  a  wild 
■youth,  habited  in  a  garb  of  leaves.  In  every  particular  was  he 
like  the  wild  beasts  about  him,  save  that  he  seemed  to  take  a  deep 
interest  in  hearing  me  converge.  He  could  neither  speak  a  single 
-word  of  any  language  nor  understand  a  word  of  mine.  But  I 
took  him  home,  and  he  conceived  an  atfection  for  me.  I  soon 
found  that  he  had  some  faint  recollections  of  language,  and  I 
employed  two  of  tlie  best  scholars  I  could  find  to  educate  him. 
In  one  year's  time  he  could  speak  plainly  and  read,  and  at  the 
end  of  five  years  he  stood  before  me  the  most  polished  man  I 
knew,  for  during  all  the  time  of  his  studies  his  miad  had  not 
once  been  distracted  by  extraneous  affairs.  And  now,  sire,  do 
you  wonder  that  I  should  have  called  him  my  son  1  that  I  should 
have  loved  him  as  such  '?" 

"  Kanah,  what  think  you  1"  asked  the  king,  turning  to  his 
counsellor. 

"I  think  Rustem's  story  one  of  deep  interest,  and  one  of  truth, 
as  well.  And  now  we  have  some  clue  lo  the  youth's  prodigious 
strength.  I  remember  a  wild  man  who  was  found  in  the  Cauca- 
sus, and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  capture  him.  I  would  not 
believe  that  the  human  frame  could  give  room  for  such  strength, 
if  I  had  not  seen  it.  And  then  remember  one  other  tiling,  sire: 
remember  the  tree  from  which  this  scion  probably  sprung.  Gush- 
tasp  was  the  mightiest  man  in  the  kingdom.  You  remember 
that  no  six  men  in  the  army  could  beat  him  from  the  arena." 

"  Gushtasp !"  uttered  Rustem,  in  surprise.  "What  mean 
yon  V 

"  Simply,"  answered  the  king,  "  that  this  youth,  Feridoon,  must 
be  the  son  of  that  general.     His  every  look  shows  it." 

The  satrap  began  to  see  now  what  the  others  had  seen.  He  re- 
flected a  while,  and  he  remembered  how  Gushtasp  had  looked, 
and  then  he  knew  ITeridoon  was  his  counterpart. 

"  Upon  ray  life,"  he  replied,  "  you  do  recall  now  my  own 
memory  of  the  great  general.     It  must  be  as  you  have  said." 

"And  even  Gushtasp  himself  was  tinged  with  rebellion," 
remarked  the  king. 

"  Rebellion  !     Gushtasp  !"  uttered  Rustem. 
"Ay;  but  we  will  not  speak  of  t*  e  dead.     Let  me  know  what 
you  mean  to  do  with  your  adopted  child." 

"  It  is  against  you,  sire,  that  his  deeds  have  been  done ;  but  I 
pray  you  that  his  ignorance  of  government  and  the  rights  of 
kings  may  be  set  down  in  his  favor.  I  am  sure  he  meant  no  dis- 
respect to  his  royal  master,  but  only  thought  of  the  love  ho  bore 
the  damsel." 

"  Well,"  answered  the  king,  after  some  moments  of  thought, 
"  I  will  do  thus  :  to  morrow  the  youth  shall  come  before  me,  and 
if  he  will  confess  where  the  maiden,  Zillah,  is  hidden,  and  give 
her  quietly  up  to  me,  then  shall  this  first  grievous  offence  be  for- 
given.    What  say  you  ]" 

"Most  assuredly  shall  he  do  so,  sire,"  quickly  answered  the 
satrap.     "I  suppose  the  damsel  is  beautiful — " 

"As  lovely  as  the  full  moon  at  midnight,  in  the  open  heavens. 
As  beautiful  as  the  lily  of  the  vale  and  the  rose  of  the  hillside," 
rapturously  apostrophized  the  king. 

"But  yet,"  resumed  Kustem,  "ho  should  not  grasp  her  from 
the  king.  He  will  attend  me  here  to  morrow,  and  you  shall  speak 
with  him  as  you  see  proper." 

"  We  will,"  answered  Sohrab.  "But  you  had  better  prepare 
the  youth  ere  he  comes  hither.  Let  him  understand  himself 
tlioroughly,  so  that  I  shall  not  have  to  induct  him  into  the  first 
principles  of  obedience." 

"I  will  prepare  him  for  the  interview,  sire." 
"  But  you  must  not  tell  him  of  his  parentage." 
"Of  course  not,"  returned  Rustem  ;  "  for  we  are  not  sure." 
"  0,  as  for  that  matter,  we  are  sure  enough,"  interrupted  Ka- 
nah.    "  If  you  should  lose  an  article  to  day,  and  in  twenty  years 
hence  I  should  find  one  looking  exactly  like  it,  and  at  the   same 
time  knowing  that^one  other  ever  existed  like  it,  I  should  feel 
sure  that  I  had  found  that  which  you  had  lost.     Gushtasp  was 
killed  close  by  those  mountains,  and  his  wife  and  infimt  boy  were 
with  him.     The  wife  fled  into  the  mountains,  and  was  afterwards 
found  dead.     To  be  sure,  her  features  were  not  recognized,  for 
the  wild  beasts  had  made  horrid  work  there ;  but  her  jewels  were 
found  and  recognized.     The  infant  was  not  found.     If  you  re- 


member how  Gushtasp  looked,  you  must  know  that  Fcridoon  is 
his  veiy  self." 

The  satrap  admitted  the  truth  of  appearances,  and  shortly  af- 
terwards he  was  dismissed.  Ho  took  his  way  towards  his  own 
palace,  but  it  was  not  without  many  misgivings,  for  he  knew  that 
he  had  truly  a  lion  heart  to  deal  with. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


AN    EXTRAORDINARY    SCENE. 


It  was  dark  when  Rustem  reached  his  palace,  and  he  found 
that  Feridoon  had  already  retired,  so  he  let  his  business  be  until 
the  morning.  When  morning  came,  he  repaired  to  the  youth's 
apartments,  and  found  his  charge  engaged  in  reading.  His  first 
aim  was  to  examine  more  particularly  Feridoon's  features  with 
regard  to  his  nativity.  He  was  surprised  to  find  how  true  a  copy 
were  those  featuics  of  the  features  of  him  to  whom  allusion  had 
been  made.  Rustem  had  known  Gushtasp  well,  and  they  had 
licen  firm  friends  while  the  latter  had  lived.  He  now  knew  that 
Feridoon  must  have  been  the  infant  which  had  been  lost;  but  his 
thoughts  did  not  stop  here, 

After  Rustem  had  passed  the  wishes  of  the  morning  with  his 
protege,  he  sat  down  and  pondered  upon  a  new  subject  that  had 
forced  itself  upon  his  mind.  He  remembered  that  when  the  for- 
mer king  died,  Gushtasp  had  been  murdered  upon  the  desert,  and 
he  wondered  if  Sohrab  had  not  had  something  to  do  with  that 
affair,  for  both  he  and  Gushtasp  were  popular  generals,  though 
the  latter  was  the  favorite  of  both  soldiers  and  people.  Had 
Gushtasp  lived,  Sohrab  might  not  have  been  king.  These 
thoughts  led  Rustem  into  a  chain  of  dark  surmises;  and  some 
modes  of  expression  which  he  had  heard  Sohrab  use  served  to 
strengthen  his  fears — for  he  did  fear  that  his  king  had  been 
guilty  of  a  great  crime.  He  felt  sure  that  no  foul  measures  had 
been  used  with  Kei  Khosrou,  for  he  had  seen  the  corse'  lying  in 
state,  and  there  were  no  marks  of  violence  upon  it;  but  he  could 
not  feel  so  sure  in  the  case  of  poor  Guslita?p,  for  he  had  been 
met  upon  the  desert,  while  travelling  home  with  his  wife  and 
child,  and  only  three  attendants,  and  murdered.  The  circum- 
stances were  these ; 

The  general,  Gushtasp,  was  away  when  he  heard  of  his  king's 
death,  and  feeling  that  he  had  something  to  do  with  government, 
he  left  his  army  and  hastened  towards  home ;  but  in  the  desert, 
close  by  the  base  of  the  Hctzendarras,  he  was  met  by  assassins 
and  brutally  put  to  death.  It  passed  at  the  time  as  the 
doing  of  robbers.  The  corse  of  the  murdered  general  was  brought 
to  the  city,  and  when  the  people  wept  and  mourned  over  it,  all 
knew  how  much  he  had  been  beloved.  The  assassins  had  spared 
his  noble  features,  and  even  in  death  the  bold  general  looked  the 
hero  the  people  had  loved  to  worship.  But  Sohrab  was  now  king 
of  Persia,  and  he  had  always  treated  Rustem  with  favor;  but 
even  in  this  there  was  policy,  for  the  satrap  was  influential,  and 
his  influence  was  worth  keeping. 

Thus  did  Rustem  arrive  at  two  points.  He  believed  Feridoon 
to  be  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  and  he  feared  that  that  friend  had 
fallen  by  the  device  of  him  who  now  ruled  Persia;  but  this  latter 
point  he  resolved  to  keep  most  sacredly  to  himself. 

"  Feridoon,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  very  soon  you  will  go  with 
me  to  the  royal  palace." 

"  I  am  ready,  for  I  promised  the  officer  yesterday  that  I  would 
see  the  king  today." 

"But  do  you  realize,  my  son,  how  great  has  been  your 
offence  V 

"  That  I  have  made  the  king  very  wroth  I  am  aware." 
"But  you  have  trampled  upon  his  authority." 
"  Let  the  king  point  out  to   me  how,  for  I  would  have  no 
contention  with  my  protector." 

"  But  you  have  broken  our  laws,  and  are  hence  liable  to  most 
severe  punishment.  Yet  on  one  condition  will  the  king  pardon 
you." 

"  Ah  !  and  what  U  that  V 

"That  you  will  tell  him  where  the  damsel  is  concealed,  and 
relinquish  all  claim  upon  her." 
"  1  shall  think  of  thi*." 

"  And  I  hope  you  will  think  well  of  it,  and  remember  how 
much  trouble  you  will  save  yourself  by  simply  complying  with 
our  king's  wishes.  Surely  you  have  not  become  so  overpowered 
by  the  charms  of  the  poor  cobbler's  daughter  that  you  cannot  give 
her  up." 

"  There  are  two  sides  to  that  proposition,"  returned  Feridoon, 
with  a  smile.     "I  am  young  and  ardent,  while  the  king  is  old 
and  i^atiatcd.     Is  he  so  overpowered  by  the  charms  of  a  cobbler's 
daugliter  that  he  cannot  give  her  up  V 
"  But  he  is  a  king,  and  his  will  is  law.'* 

"  Perhaps  it  is  so.  But  .wait  until  I  see  the  king,  and  then  my 
mind  will  be  made  up," 

"  But  you  understand  the  premises,  do  you  not  ?" 
"Perfectly." 

And  there  the  matter  rested,  for  Feridoon  was  unwilling  to 
argue  with  his  father,  and  the  latter  did  not  wish  to  chafe  the 
youth  before  they  went  to  the  royal  palace.  He  hoped  that  the 
presence  and  authority  of  the  king  would  awe  the  offender  into 
submission. 

It  was  near  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  when  Rustem  and  his 
protege  set  out,  and  when  they  reached  the  audience-chamber  of 
the  royal  palace,  they  found  that  most  of  the  business  of  the  day 
had  been  transacted.  There  were  some  few  cases  for  judgment 
still  left,  but  the  king  taw  the  youth  when  he  entered,  and  the 
remaining  business  was  quickly  despatched.  This  being  done, 
tlie  king  dismissed  all  save  his  own  officers  and  attendants,  among 


whom  were  Kanah  and  Manto,  and  then,  at  a  sign  from  his  maj- 
esty, Rustem  and  Feridoon  advanced  to  the  marble  platform  in 
front  of  the  throne. 

The  king  gazed  long  and  earnestly  into  the  face  of  the  youth, 
and  he  showed  by  his  countenance  that  he  was  deeply  moved. 
At  length  he  spoke. 

"  You  are  called  Feridoon  V 
"  I  am,  king." 

Sohrab  started  when  he  heard  that  answer,  for  not  before  in  a 
long  time  had  he  been  answered  so  boldly,  and  with  such  perfect 
freedom  from  all  restraint.  And  then  the  phraseology  was  un-* 
usual.     He  was  never  before  addressed  by  the  mere  term,  king. 

"  You  were  at  the  house  of  the  cobbler,  Zak  Turan,  yesterday  V 
'•'  I  was." 

"  You  resisted  my  orders  and  killed  my  messengers." 
"  I  opposed  a  body  of  ruffians  who  would  have  dragged  a  poor 
female  from  her  home  against  her  will," 

"  Beware  ho,-/  you  speak,"  uttered  the  king,  growing  angry. 

"If  you  would  have  the  truth  from  me  you  must  not  cramp 
my  tongue.  I  speak  as  I  have  learned  to  do — with  freedom  and 
boldness  when  I  speak  the  truth." 

"  Did  not  these  men  whom  you  opposed  inform  you  that  they 
came  from  the  king  V 

"  They  did." 

"  Then  you  knew  whom  you  were  resisting." 

"  But  you  forget,  king,  that  men  who  will  stoop  to  such  work 
might  also  lie." 

"  They  did  not  lie.  But  enough  of  this.  You  saw  their 
badges  and  you  knew  they  came  from  me.  Now  why  did  you 
resist  them  V 

"  Because  they  would  have  dragged  one  whom  I  loved  to  ruin 
and  misery." 

"  Ha  !     You  insult  me  now." 

"  I  mean  no  insult :  I  speak  but  the  truth.  If  you  sent  for 
that  maiden,  then  what  would  you  with  her  ?" 

"  Make  her  my  wife." 

"  But  she  refused  to  come  to  you,  and  told  your  messengers 
that  she  could  not,  and  when  they  would  have  dragged  her  away 
by  force,  she  shrieked  aloud  for  mercy.  Would  you  have  dragged 
one  of  the  daughters  of  your  people  ruthlessly  to  her  own  woe, 
simply  to  gratify  a  momentary  passion,  which  would  have  been 
transferred  to  another  in  one  short  month  at  the  farthest  1" 

"  I  would  have  made  the  damsel  my  wife.  Kings  are  not  wont 
to  ask  favors  ;  they  command,  and  the  people  obey." 

"  So  I  have  learned  you  look  upon  the  kingly  office,"  returned 
Feridoon,  gazing  boldly  and  searchingly  into  the  king's  face,  "  but 
not  so  can  I  look  upon  it.  You  derived  your  power  from  the 
people,  for  by  their  mil  alone  were  you  placed  upon  the  throno 
3  ou  now  occupy.  A  true  king  rules  for  the  people's  good,  and 
his  account  is  kept  by  God.  The  happiness  of  a  single  subject 
is  worth  a  king's  utmost  care ;  but  0,  who  shall  believe  that  a 
true  king  would  blindly  follow  out  the  craving  of  depraved  pas- 
sions, even  when  sorrow  and  woe  must  fall  upon  his  subjects  in 
consequence?" 

There  was  consternation  in  the  andience-chamber.  The  at- 
tendants were  astounded  to  hear  a  simple  youth  speak  thus  to  the 
king,  but  their  looks  also  showed  that  they  deeply  sympathized 
with  every  word  that  had  been  uttered.  The  king  himself  was  at 
first  moved  by  rage  and  passion,  and  twice  did  his  hand  fall  upon 
his  sword-hilt ,  but  there  was  something  in  the  countenance  of 
the  youth  that  stayed  his  hand.  Perhaps  his  thoughts  ran  back  to 
the  time  when  a  noble  general  fell  dead  on  the  hot  sands  of  tho 
distant  desert,  and  mayhap  he  saw  so  much  of  that  ill-fated  man 
in  the  features  before  him,  that  his  heart  was  moved  in  fear  and 
remove. 

"Let  this  folly  pass,"  the  monarch  at  length  said.  "Your 
youth  is  some  extenuation  of  your  tongue's  range.  But  now  we 
come  to  another  point,  and  you  will  do  well  to  consider  carefully 
upon  the  subject  ere  you  answer,  for  I  see  that  you  have  a  habit 
of  speaking  hastily.  Of  course  you  know  where  the  damsel, 
Zillah,  is  concealed." 

"  I  do  not,  sire." 

"  Speak  no  falsehoods." 

"  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  speak  falsehood,  king.  I  know  not 
where  the  maiden  is." 

"  Do  you  know  which  way  she  went  1" 

"  I  do  not." 

"  Btit  you  will  know." 

"  I  have  had  the  promise  of  knowing." 

"Ah,  that  will  answer.  Now  listen  to  mc.  Your  crime  has 
been  one  which  richly  merits  death,  and  it  has  been  but  the  most 
unusual  clemency  on  my  part  that  has  kept  the  stroke  of  the  ex- 
ecutioner from  you,  and  on  these  conditions  will  I  extend  to  you 
a  full  pardon  :  you  shall  infonn  me  where  Zillah  is  as  soon  as  you 
shall  have  learned,  and  you  shall  relhiquish  all  claim^to  her  hand 
and  love." 

"  And  is  that  all?"  asked  the  yonth,  with  a  bitter  smile  break- 
ing the  calmness  that  had  rested  upon  his  face. 

"  Upon  those  conditions  shall  a  full  pardon  be  granted." 

"King  of  Persia,"  spoke  the  youth,  in  a  firm,  direct  tone,  "I 
saw  the  beautiful  Zillah  before  you  did,  and  I  loved  her,  and  in 
return  did  she  love  mc,  and  before  God  were  our  loves  made  bind- 
ing upon  us  by  holy  vows.  Thus  my  right  is  in  the  love  of 
Zillah,  and  you  have  no  claim  upon  her." 

"  Beware,  or  I  shall  yet  teach  thee  to  thy  cost  that  kings  do  not 
bow  to  the  caprices  of  such  as  you." 

"  And  thou  shalt  know,  mighty  king,  that  such  as  I  cannot  be 
trampled  upon  even  by  him  whom  people  call  sire.  Neither  will 
I  tell  thee  of  the  maiden's  abiding-place,  nor  will  I  give  over  my 
claim.     She  is  <nine ;  and  before  my  God  and  these  witnesses 
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here  assembled,  I  do  accuse  you  of  the  most  gross  cruelty  and 
injustice.     I  shall  not  bow." 

Sohrab  sprang  from  his  seat  and  clapped  his  hands.  His  face 
was  vciy  pale,  and  his  teeth  were  set.  At  the  signal  thus  given 
a  dozen  stout  slaves  appeared,  and  as  they  gathered  about  the  king, 
he  cried : 

"  Seize  the  tniiior  and  bind  him  !" 

"  Hold !"  cried  Fcridoon,  starting  back  a  pace,  and  drawing 
his  sword ;  "  let  me  first  know  why  I  am  to  be  bound." 

*'0,  my  cbild,"  implored  Rustem,  clasping  his  hands  and 
springing  towards  the  youth,  "  make  no  resistance  here.  It  can- 
not avail  you,  for  the  archers  will  shoot  you." 

"I   mean   not  to  resist,"  returned  Feridoon ;  "but  I  would 
know  why  I  am  thus  to  be  bound.     Speak,  king,  and  tell  me." 
"  Bind  him,  I  say  !'* 

Feridoon  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then,  dashing  aside  those 
who  had  gathered  about  him,  he  sprang  upon  the  throne  and 
seized  the  king  by  the  arm,  and  forced  him  back  upon  his  seat. 
Then  he  placed  the  point  of  his  sword  against  the  monarch's 
breast.  The  people  started  back  aghast,  and  a  cry  of  horror 
went  up  frora_[overy  lip. 

"  Back,  back  !"  pronounced  the  youth.  "  I  mean  the  king  no 
harm;  but  if  one  person  places  his  foot  upon  the  lower  step  of 
this  throne,  my  sword  shall  sink  to  this  man's  lieart.  Keep  ba^k, 
and  no  harm  shall  be  done ;  but  forward,  and  you  shall  lose  your 
king!" 

Thoie  people  who  saw  this  strange  movement  knew  that  the 
bold  youth  meant  what  he  said,  and  they  dared  not  move.  The 
king  himself  was  sore  afraid,  but  he  could  not  move  ;  he  was  held 
down  by  a  grip  of  iron.  He  had  turned  deadly  pale,  and  his 
limbs  shook  with  terror. 

**Now,  king,"  spoke  Feridoon,  "answer  my  question.  I  do 
not  mean  to  resist  you,  but  I  wish  to  know  why  I  am  to  be 
seized,  and  also  to  have  these  witnesses  now  present  know  it." 

"Have  you  not  resisted  the  royal  authority  J"  gasped  the 
king. 

"Yes;  but  that  is  not  the  direct  cause.     Is  it  not  because  I 
refuse  to  give  up  to  j'ou  one  whom  I  love  V 
The  king  did  not  answer. 

"Answer  me!"  pronounced  the  youth,  with  a  glance  that 
thrilled  the  monarch  to  the  veiy  soul.  "  Do  you  not  mean  to 
imprison  me,  or  to  punish  me,  because  I  will  not  give  up  to  you 
a  virgin  who  has  begged  of  me  to  protect  her  from  your  embrace  ? 
Answer  me." 

"  It  is  so.  I  gave  the  order  for  the  bringing  hither  of  the  maiden, 
and  you  resisted  it." 

"  Ay,"  resumed  Feridoon,  in  a  bitter  tone ;  "  that  is  the  cause. 
Now  listen,  ye  who  stand  around  this  throne,  and  mark  what  jus- 
tice is  done  in  Persia.  Let  the  people  know  liow  stands  the  law 
of  eternal  justice  in  our  country.  Tour  king  made  his  way  in 
disguise  to  the  home  of  a  poor  cobbler,  and  there  his  eye  rested 
upon  a  beautiful  maiden,  who  was  the  joy  and  light  of  that  lowly 
household.  He — beware,  king.  If  you  move  you  shall  die,  as 
sure  as  God  is  ! — He  went  iq  there,  and  when  he  saw  that  lovely 
damsel,  his  passions  were  fired,  and  he  resolved  to  possess  her.  I 
was  there.  The  girl  turned  her  prayers  to  me,  and  begged  of  me. 
to  save  her.  J  did  so,  for  I  loved  her,  and  she  was  my  own  be- 
loved. The  rest  you  know.  Tell  this  to  the  world,  and  then  men 
shall  know  what  kind  of  a  king  they  have.  I  have  spoken,  and 
now  I  shall  make  no  more  resistance,  unless  my  life  is  attempted." 
As  Feridoon  thus  spoke,  he  let  go  his  hold  upon  the  king,  and 
stepped  down  from  the  throne.  For  a  while  not  a  word  was 
spoken.  Those  who  stood  around  looked  furtively  at  the  mon- 
arch, and  then  they  gazed  upon  each  other.  The  daring  youth 
had  placed  his  sword  in  its  scabbard,  and  now  stood  with  his  arms 
folded  across  his  breast.  But  the  king  soon  came  to  himself.  He 
started  up  again,  and  in  a  hoarse,  rattling  tone,  he  said  : 
"  Bind  him,  now  \" 

Thus  he  spoke,  and  then  sank  back  again  upon  his  throne. 
The  stout  slaves  moved  up,  and  Feridoon  offered  no  resistance. 
Heaw  chains  were  placed  upon  his  wrists,  and  these  were  again 
secured  about  his  waist. 

"  Now  lead  him  to  one  of  the  strongest  of  our  dungeons.  Off 
with  him,  and  when  this  cloud  has  rolled  from  our  mind,  we  will 
give  him  sentence.  Eustem,  you  will  remain,  and  you,  Ivanah,  I 
would  speak  with  you." 

The  youth  was  led  away,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  attendants 
left  the  audience-chamber,  only  the  king's  eunuchs  and  the  satrap 
and  counsellor  remaining.  With  the  latter  Sohrab  wished  to 
confer  respecting  the  extraordinary  scene  that  had  just  transpired. 


CHAPTER  X. 


PLOT .AND    COUXTEEPLOT. 


Feeidoos  was  plunged  into  a  deep,  dark  dungeon,  and  there 
he  was  told  he  should  remain  until  he  had  promised  to  reveal  the 
hiding-place  of  Zillah,  and  also  to  relinquish  all  claims  to  her 
hand.  After  what  had  happened,  Rustem  did  not  dare  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way,  for  he  well  knew  that  the  king  would  brook 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  was  grieved  to  know  that  his  protege 
was  thus  imprisoned,  but  all  he  dared  to  ask  was  to  be  admitted 
to  see  him.  The  king  informed  him  if  he  would  use  his  influence 
to  bring  the  youth  to  terms,  he  might  have  passage  to  the  dun- 
geon. The  satrap  readily  promised  this,  for  it  had  been  his  own 
purpose  to  do  that  same  thing. 

"But  he  shall  wait  awhile  first,"  said  the  king.  "He  shall 
first  taste  of  the  prison,  and  then  he  may  be  more  pliant." 

So  the  satrap  had  to  wait  a  week,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  went  to  see  the  youth.     He  found  him  in  good  health,  with  his 


spirit  broken  not  at  all.  After  embracing  him,  and  explaining 
how  things  were  going  on  in  the  world  without,  he  came  to  the 
principal  object  of  his  visit.  He  did  not  at  first  state  wliat  the 
king  had  said,  but  upon  his  own  responsibility  did  he  urge  the 
youth  to  give  up  all  ideas  of  claiming  Zillah's  love,  to  give 
her  up  to  the  king,  and  promise  to  make  known  her  place  of  con- 
cealment as  soon  as  he  should  discover  it.  But  all  was  of  no 
avail.  Feridoon  would  not  give  up  one  point  of  the  position  he 
had  taken.  Rustem  urged  and  argued,  begged  and  entreated,  but 
the  youth  was  firm. 

"  But,"  said  the  satrap,  "  you  may  be  sure  that  the  king  will 
keep  you  here  until  you  comply  with  his  wishes,  even  though  you 
spend  your  life  here.  Now,  once  more,  listen  to  me.  Under  no 
circumstances  can  you  hope  to  enjoy  this  damsel.  If  you  relin- 
quish your  right  to  her  love,  you  will  lose  her,  I  know — and  so 
you  will  if  you  remain  here.  And  now  see  the  reason  to  obey 
the  wishes  of  our  monarch.  By  so  doing  you  will  go  forth  to 
liberty,  and  then  you  will  soon  find  some  other  maiden  who  will 
make  you  happy  with  her  love.     Be  guided  by  me." 

"  Ah,  my  friend,"  replied  Feridoon,  with  a  smile,  "  I  can  take 
my  liberty  wlienever  I  wish.  They  think  I  am  stoutly  chained  ; 
so  I  am.  But  sec."  And  as  he  spoke,  he  slipped  the  irons  easily 
over  his  hands.  "  You  see  my  hand  is  no  bigger  than  my  wrist. 
Now,  with  these  irons  off,  how  easily  can  I  overcome  my  keeper 
when  he  comes  with  provision,  and  then  make  my  escape.  But 
I  do  not  wish  to  do  so  now.  Yet  do  not  urge  me  any  more  on 
this  point,  for  I  will  not  tear  out  the  very  joy  and  life  of  my  soul 
to  please  a  wicked  king.     I  am  firm." 

Rustem  spent  much  more  time  in  arguing  the  point,  but  he  at 
length  turned  away  in  despair.  He  did  not  go  as  he  came,  how- 
ever. From  argument  and  persuasion  he  passed  to  the  authority 
of  a  parent.  He  commanded  the  youth  to  obey,  and  when,  after 
much  such  commanding,  Feridoon  remained  still  firm,  he  became 
angry.  Ha  spoke  hotly  to  the  young  man,  but  he  received  only 
cool,  calm  words  in  reply.  At  length  the  satrap  went  away,  and 
his  soul  was  angry  when  he  turned  from  the  dungeon.  One  of 
the  most  ancient  and  binding  customs  of  the  times  was  the  obedi- 
ence of  children  to  the  commands  of  parents,  and  Rustem  now 
became  nearly  as  wroth  as  the  king  had  been,  and  he  told  Feri- 
doon that  he  was  a  wicked,  ungrateful  child,  and  that  no  punish- 
ment could  be  more  severe  than  he  deserved. 

The  youthful  prisoner  had  cared  but  little  for  the  anger  of  the 
king,  but  he  was  deeply  grieved  when  he  found  that  his  protector 
was  also  angry,  and  when  he  was  left  once  more  alone,  he  wept. 
But  when  he  came  to  reflect  that  right  and  justice  were  on  his 
side,  he  soon  forgot  his  pain,  and  contented  himself  with  knowing 
that  he  had  done  nothing  which  his  inmost  soul  told  him  was 
wrong. 

And  now  how  moved  matters  in  the  world  without  the  prison  "? 
The  news  of  the  imprisonment  of  Feridoon  soon  spread 
throughout  the  great  city,  and  people  had  the  whole  story  by 
heart.  The  scene  that  had  transpired  in  the  audience-chamber 
had  been  alt  made  known,  and  painted  in  its  most  thrilling  colors, 
and  the  people  had  learned  all  the  circumstances  which  had  led 
to  it.  Zak  Turan  was  a  man  generally  known  in  the  place,  and 
he  was  as  generally  beloved,  and  of  course  the  sympathies  of  the 
populace  were  with  him,  his  fair  daughter  and  Feridoon.  Sohrab 
was  feared,  but  never  loved,  and  some  of  the  bolder  of  the  people 
took  up  the  matter  and  made  speech  upon  it  at  the  street  corners 
and  in  the  market-place.  And  then  there  was  one  other  source 
of  excitement — a  source  of  which  the  king  little  dreamed,  and  of 
which  the  reader  shall  soon  know. 

One  day  ("it  was  eight  days  after  Feridoon  had  been  thrown  in- 
to prison)  the  king  sat  all  alone  in  one  of  his  own  apartments. 
He  had  been  sitting  thus  for  half  an  hour,  and  during  that  time 
his  lips  had  been  moving  with  incoherent,  half-uttered  sentences. 
Thus  he  sat,  when  an  attendant  announced  that  Kanah  was  in 
waiting.  The  old  counsellor  was  at  once  admitted,  and  there  was 
trouble  upon  his  countenance  when  h£  entered,  which  the  king  at 
once  saw. 

"  How  now,  good  Kanah?     No  tidings  of  evil,  I  hope." 
The  counsellor  seemed  to  have  had  his  course  all  marked  out 
before  he  entered  the  royal  presence,  for  he  at  once  said  : 

"  Sire,  are  you  determined  toprosecute  your  claim  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Zak  Turan?" 

"  Of  a  verity  I  am,  good  Kanah,"  quickly  answered  the  king. 
"By  my  very  life,  that  girl's  beauty  haunts  me  night  and  day.  I 
must  have  her.  And  then,  again,  1  have  another  reason.  I  will 
not  be  threatened  in  my  first  purpose.  By  the  heavens,  Kanah, 
I  should  not  survive  the  chagrin  of  being  overcome  in  so  simple 
a  plan." 

"And  yet,  sire,  the  youth,  Feridoon,  must  be  liberated." 
"  Not  until  he  does  my  bidding." 

"But  your  throne  is  not  safe  now.  All  through  the  city  the 
thing  is  making  noise,  and  the  people  are  angry  at  what  you  have 
done." 

"  Then  lash  them  into  quiet  !'* 

"  That  may  not  be  so  easily  done.     The  people  have  now  be- 
come like  a  man  suffering  under  some   delicate   malady  which 
must  be  ministered  to  with  care  and  caution.     They  sympathize 
with  Feridoon,  and  as  openly  do  they  denounce  your  majesty." 
"Ha!  do  they  dare?" 
"  Yes  ;  and  they  even  threaten." 
"  Not  me — the  king  V 

"Ay — yourself,  sire.  But  this  is  not  all.  They  have  a  most 
strange  and  powciful  ally  in  tlie  person  of  Kobad,  the  astrologer. 
You  have  heaid  of  him  V 

"  Ay,  I  have,"  returned  the  king  ;  "  yet  I  never  saw  him.  But 
what  does  he?" 

"  He  has  preached  to  the  people,  and  shown  them  how  you 


oppress  them  ;  and  in  the  present  case  he  has  told  them  that 
Feridoon  is  one  raised  up  of  God  on  purpose  to  save  his  people." 
"  Ha  !  And  does  the  arch-traitor  sow  rebellion  so  boldly  ?" 
"He  does,  sire  ;  and  the  people  swallow  it  most  readily.  At 
the  street- corners  and  in  the  market-place  he  makes  much 
speech." 

"  Then  why  did  yc  not  stay  the  rebel  V* 
"  1  have  had  no  chance." 

"  And  my  officers— why  have  they  not  brought  him  before  mc?" 
"For  fear  of  arousing  the  people.     It  is  true,  sire,  that  they 
are  already  chafed  and  sore,  and  many  of  your  officers  are  with 
them." 

The  king  started  from  his  chair,  and  would  have  launched  forth 
into  a  furious  strain  had  not  the  counsellor  interrupted  him. 

"  Sire,"  he  resumeij,  in  a  psrsuasive,  but  yet  firm  tone,  "I 
have  been  planning  for  you.  In  the  first  place  a  rebellion  of  this 
sort  may  he  quelled  more  easily  by  removing  the  cause  tlian  ia 
any  other  way.  Now  if  you  release  Feridoon  from  prison  you 
will  gain  two  points.  First,  you  will  remove  much  of  the  cause 
of  ill  feeling  among  the  people;  and,  second,  you  may  thus  find 
the  damsel  you  seek." 

"Ah,"  uttered  the  king,  stopping  in  his  walk  and  seating  him- 
self again  ;  "  how  can  that  be  V 

"  Set  the  youth  at  liberty,  and  then  watch  him.  In  all  prob- 
ability he  will  soon  make  his  way  to  the  place  where  the  damsel 
is  concealed,  and  if  he  is  watched,  as  he  may  be,  of  course  you 
will  thus — " 

"  I  see,  I  sec,"  exclaimed  the  king.  "  By  my  life,  it  shall  be 
done.  The  youth  shall  go— and  the  lovely  Zillah  shall  be  mine. 
But  mark  me,  Kanah,  I'll  brook  no  more  of  this  sedition.  My 
soldiers  shall  be  set  upon  the  guard  over  these  unruly  tongues, 
and  death  shall  most  surely  fall  upon  him  who  dares  speak 
thoughts  of  rebellion.  But  your  plan  shall  be  followed,  and  you 
shall  have  more  work  yet.  Take  eight  of  my  most  trusty 
eunuchs,  and  set  them  upon  the  watch  over  the  youth's  move- 
ments. They  arc  keen,  quick-witted  fellows,  and  they  will  know 
how  to  work.  Just  give  them  their  cue,  and  the  rest  may  devolve 
upon  them  without  fear." 

"  I  will  do  your  bidding,  sire." 

"And  fetch  me  this   astrologer,  too,    Kanah.     By  heavens ! 
bring  hira  to  me  and  I  will  put  him  upon  the  speech  of  his  life." 
"It  must  be  as  you  say,  sire;  and  still  I  would  recommend 
that  he  be  not  molested  yet.     The  people  love  him,  for  he  is  kind 
to  them,  and  has  taught  them  much ;  and  I  have  heard  that  to 
him  is  this  same  Zillah  indebted  for  her  superior  attainments.  He 
has  been  her  constant  tutor  for  several  years." 
"  And  shall  I,  a  king,  submit  to  such  things  V 
"  Nay,  sire,  by  no  means.     But  wait  and  see  what  effect  the 
liberation  of  the  young  prisoner  has." 

The  king  consented,  after  a  while,  so  to  do ;  but  he  saw  that 
his  counsellor  had  more  yet  to  say,  and  he  urged  him  to  speak. 

"You  must  bear  with  me,-  sire,  and  know  that  I  simply  speak 
for  your  good,"  said  Kanah,  with  evident  reluctance. 
"  Speak  on." 

"  Then,  my  king,  why  not  give  over  this  pursuit  after  the 
damsel  V 

"How,  Kanah  ?     Give  up  Zillah,  do  you  mean  ?" 
"Yes." 

"  By  my  life,  no  !  Sooner  shall  half  my  kingdom  sink  to  ever- 
lasting ruin  !  She  must  be  mine,  for  1  love  her  ;  and  I  will  not 
be  turned  from  my  purpose  by  the  rabble.  Now  urge  this  point 
no  more." 

Kanah  knew  that  urging  would  hs  useless,  and  he  let  the  mat- 
ter drop,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  wertt  away  with  the  order  for 
Feridoon's  release.  He  went  himself  to  the  dungeon,  and  he  found 
the  prisoner  just  eating  his  supper.  He  told  the  youth  that  he 
was  free,  and  when  the  latter  asked  to  know  why  he  was  thus 
liberated,  he  was  told  that  the  king  had  resolved  to  let  the  matter 
drop. 

"And,"  continued  Kanah,  "  I  trust  you  will  be  wise  in  future, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  sacrifice  a  little  of  your  own  personal 
desire." 

"But  the  king  has  not  found  Zillah — the  damsel  of  whom  such 
mention  has  been  made?"  uttered  Feridoon  in  tones  of  sudden 
fear. 

"No  ;  he  is  making  no  search  for  her." 

With  this  assurance  Feridoon  left  the  prison,  and  made  his  way 
at  once  to  his  protector's  dwelling.  Rustem  was  of  course  much 
surprised  at  seeing  the  youth,  and  it  was  some  time  before  he 
could  be  made  to  believe  that  he  had  been  set  at  liberty  by  order 
of  the  king,  but  when  he  did  realize  that  his  protege  had  been 
really  set  free  by  royal  will,  he  did  not  exhibit  that  deep  joy  which 
Feridoon  had  anticipated.  Our  hero  was  not  long  in  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  his  father  was  yet  angry  with  him,  and  without 
further  remark  he  went  at  once  to  his  own  apartments. 

The  youth's  sen'ants  had  learned  of  their  master's  arrival,  and 
they  crowded  about  him  with  wild,  unfeigned  joy.  This  made 
our  hero  happy,  for  he  had  found  friends,  aad  he  stopped  not  to 
inquire  in  his  heart  how  stood  their  rank.  He  enjoyed  tlieir  truth 
and  devotion,  and  he  balanced  them  in  the  scale  of  his  o\vn  judg- 
ment, and  they  proved  to  be  better  men  than  many  who  might 
buy  and  sell  them. 

[to  be   continued.] 


"Friend  Franklin,"  said  Myers  Fisher,  a  celebrated  lawyer  of 
Philadelphia,  one  day,  to  our  immortal  philosopher  and  states- 
man, "  thee  knows  almost  everything,  can  thee  tell  me  how  I  am 
to  preserve  my  small  beer  in  the  back  yard  ?  My  neighbors  are 
often  tapping  it  of  nights."  "  Put  a  barrel  of  old  Madeira  by  the 
side  of  it,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  let  the  rogues  but  get  a  taste  of 
that,  and  I  warrant  they'll  never  touch  your  small  beer  any . 
more." 
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SCENES  IN  >E\V  ZEALA>'D. 

The  establishment  of  the  first 
Enropean  colonv  in  the  archi- 
pelago of  iSew  Zealand  dates 
from  the  year  1315.  A  soL-icty 
of  English  missionaries  at  that 
epoch  founded  a  station  in  the 
Bay  of  Islands,  to  the  nonheast 
of  Ikana  Mawi,  or  Xorth  Isl- 
and, with  the  view  of  propaga- 
ting and  planting  the  germs  of 
cirilization  among  these  still 
savage  hordes.  The  company 
experienced  continnal  vexation 
from  the  avidity,  jealonsy  or 
policy  of  the  native  chiefs,  and 
the  infant  colony  would  have 
been  extinguished,  had  not  the 
missionaries  found  the  means  of 
securing  toleration  for  their  en- 
terprise by  adding  traffic  to  pro- 
pagandism.  Their  preaching 
was  not  very  successful ;  but 
the  commercial  operations  of 
the  society  prospered  wonder- 
fiilly  well.  They  succeeded 
finally,  by  a  liberal  policy,  in 
gaining  a  complete  ascendancy 
over  the  chiefs,  and  their  colony 
became  a  central  authority,  of 
which  the  native  rulers  were 
only  instruments  and  agents. 
The  success  of  the  missionaries 
directed  public  attention  to  New 
Zealand.eraigrants  flocked  thith- 
er, and  finally  the  British  gov- 
ernment established  its  sover- 
eignty, obtaining  grants  of  territory  from  the  native  chiefs.  The 
prosperity  of  the  establishments  already  formed  cannot  fail  now 
to  encourage  emigration  on  a  large  scale.  The  activity  of  the 
early  colonists  has  impressed  on  the  two  principal  islands  an  en- 


TCmN    OF   PORT    COOPER,  NEW   ZEALAND. 


and  of  the  level  country.  The  interior  of  the  two  great  islands, 
traversed  longitudinally  from  north  to  south  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, forming  a  spiral  ridge,  presents  a  rough  intermediate  region 
and  land  less  favorable  for  agricultural  purposes.   To  compensate 


greater  part  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  brick.  A  preference  for 
modes  of  building  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  and  the  slow 
process  of  developing  the  min- 
eral products  of  the  country,  in- 
duced the  hurried  colonists  to 
adopt  this  material.  The  activ- 
ity of  the  colonists  has  achieved 
miracles  in  the  construction  of 
towns  and  the  clearing  of  the 
land.  It  has  attracted  all  the 
interest  of  that  part  of  the  colo- 
ny to  that  part  of  the  Archipel- 
ago, and  there  founded  estab- 
lishments which  in  future  will 
probably  represent  the  strength 
and  wealth  of  New  Zealand. 
Such  is  the  town  of  New  Ply- 
mouth, on  thebay  of  Taranaka, 
near  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley  of  that  name,  and  near 
Mount  Egmont,  the  most  eleva- 
ted peak  of  the  Archipelago, 
after  Tongoriro,  in  the  centre  of 
the  northern  island.  The  height 
of  Mount  Egmont,  of  which  we 
present  an  accurate  representa- 
tion, is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  Peak  of  Tenerifife  and  Mt. 
Perdu,  the  highest  mountain  of 
the  chain  of  the  Fyre'ne'es. — 
Wellington,  or  Port  Nicholson, 
situated  on  Cook''s  Strait,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  north- 
em  island,  is  the  focus  of  a  very 
great  activity.  Port  Cooper  is 
situated  at  the  northeast  of  Banks's  Peninsula.  It  presents  a 
bay  about  seven  miles  deep,  the  edge  of  which  is  indented  by  a 
number  of  little  creeks,  affording  anchorage  for  small  craft.  The 
company  which  built  it  owns  about  two  millions  of  acres,  and 
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tirely  new  stamp.  Whole  towns  have  sprung  from  the  earth  as 
if  by  enchantment,  magnificent  ports  are  opened  to  commerce; 
agriculture  has  already  seized  upon  the  best  portions  of  the  soil, 
and  transformed  by  an  intelligent  and  varied  culture  the  entire 
shore  of  these  fortunate  islands. 
Let  us  remark,  also,  that  few 
countries  are  so  favorably  situ- 
ated as  to  borrow  so  little  from 
the  industn-  of  man.  Not  only 
is  the  fertility  of  the  soil  so  ad- 
mirable, but  all  the  sources  of 
natural  wealth  which  can  con- 
duce to  the  prosperity  of  an  in- 
dustrious people  are  there  uni- 
ted. All  these  advances,  joined 
to  the  mildness  of  the  climate, 
assign  an  extraordinary  devel- 
opment to  the  colonization  of 
New  Zealand.  The  number  of 
European  residents  is  already 
estimated  at  30,000.  Order  and 
tranquillity  are  making  daily 
progress.  The  fusion  of  the 
natives  with  Enropean  popula- 
tion goes  on  slowly,  hut  without 
violence,  and  the  chiefs  them- 
selves have  set  the  example  by 
adopting  the  necessary  Euro- 
pean costume,  and  associating 
themselves  with  all  those  de- 
monstrations,the  object  of  which 
is  to  obtain  from  the  metropoli- 
tan government  an  extension  of 
rights  and  representative  insti- 
tutions similar  to  those  which 
have  been  granted  to  Canada. 
"Up  to  this  time  colonization  has 
only  occupied  the  principal 
points  of  the  shore.  It  has  tak- 
en possession  of    he  best  bays 


or  this  it  abounds  in  natural  wealth.  Here  are  found  a  great 
number  of  water  courses,  suitable  for  the  supply  of  various  manu- 
factures. Stone,  lime,  slate,  marble,  and  some  metallic  strata 
form  the  principal  metallic  species  of  these  islands.      Still,  the 
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there  are  now  some  four  hundred  settlers.  The  shore  north  of 
the  bay  is  of  a  wild  character,  and  only  visited  by  whalers.  Still 
there  are  a  few  huts  belonging  to  natives,  who  seek  the  indepen- 
dence they  regret  in  these  savage  solitudes.  Our  engravings  give 
a  correct  idea  of  one  of  the  na- 
tive chieftains  and  his  lady. 
The  port  of  Akaroa,  Canter- 
bury settlement  (see  engrav- 
ing), at  the  southeast  of  Banks's 
Peninsula,  is  unquestionably 
the  finest  harbor  in  New  Zea- 
land. It  is  nine  miles  deep 
from  north  to  south,  about  a 
half  mile  wide  at  the  entrance. 
Its  circumference  is  pierced  by 
a  large  number  of  creeks,  among 
which  that  of  Paka-Arike  is  the 
most  remarkable.  This  was 
the  seat  of  the  French  colony 
formed  in  1837.  The  condition 
of  this  colony  is  highly  pros-  ! 
perous,  and  its  efforts  deserve 
to  be  ranked  among  those  which 
have  most  advanced  the  coloni- 
zation of  New  Zealand.  The 
clearings  made  by  this  colony 
have  completely  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  country.  Valleys 
cultivated  with  much  care,  and 
covered  with  the  principal  pro- 
ductions of  Europe,  extend  in 
the  face  of  wild  nature.  The 
building  of  Akaroa  is  the  work 
of  these  colonists.  At  the  point 
which  the  colonization  of  New 
Zealand  has  now  reached,  we 
may  consider  this  fine  country 
as  completely  conquered  by  civ- 
ilization, and  a  brilliant  destiny 
is  before  her. 
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WILUA3I  THE  CONQUEROR. 

r*  The  engraving;  represents  the  bronze  statue  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  by  Louis  Rochet,  recently  erected  at  Fahiise,  in  Nor- 
mandy, the  birth-place  of  the  hero.  "Wiliiam  was  the  son  of  Rob- 
ert, dnke  of  Normandy,  and  Arlette,  a  pea^fiant  ^irl  of  Falaise. 
When  Robert  went  on  a  pilg;riraage  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  pre- 
sented the  child,  then  seven  years  of  a*Te,  to  his  subjects,  as  his 
presumptive  heir.  William  grew  up,  and  succeeded  his  father 
without  serious  opposition.  He  manifested  an  early  taste  for 
horses  and  arms,  made  war  ag-ainst  his  neijrhbors  of  Brittany  and 
Anjou,  and  passed  into  England  in  1051,  undcrpretext  of  payinga 
visit  to  his  cousin,  King  Edward,  son  of  a  Norman  woman,  and 
educated  in  Normandy.  Wlien  he  arrived  there,  Godwin  and  his 
son  Harold,  so  dear  to  the  Saxon  nation,  had  just  been  disq:raced. 
He  succeeded  in  extortini;  from  the  pusillanimous  Edward  the 
promise  of  inheritinir  the  throne,  and  when,  a  short  time  after- 
ward, Godwin,  restored  to  favor,  jiave  the  kin^  two  of  his  sons  as 
hostages,  it  was  to  William  tliat  Edward  confided  this  precious 
deposit.  Edwani  soon  repented  havinj;  inclined  to  William, 
whose  cupidity  and  cunninii:  he  had  learned  to  understand  and 
fear.  He  strongly  oppo;scd  the  journey  that  Harold,  made  leader 
of  the  national  party  by  the  death  of  his  father  Goiwin,  wished 
to  make  to  their  formidable  neighbor,  to  reclaim  the  hostages, 
who  had  been  captives  in  Normandy  for  ten  years.  The  Saxon, 
brave  and  full  of  confidence, 
listened  not  to  the  terrors  or 
remonstrances  of  Edward. 
He  embarked,  and  was 
wrecked  near  tlie  mouth  of 
the  Somras,  on  the  territory 
of  Count  de  Ponthicii,  who, 
making  use  of  the  maritime 
right  in  force  in  those  barbar- 
ous days,  took  him  prisoner, 
plundered  and  held  him  to 
ransom.  This  was  near  the 
end  of  1065,  less  than  a  year 
before  the  conquest.  Now  all 
the  skilful  and  cautious  policy 
of  William  began  to  be  re- 
vealed. He  hastened  to  se- 
cure the  liberty  of  the  captive 
bv  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
sum  of  money ;  he  brought 
him  to  Rouen,  loaded  him 
with  gifts,  feasted  him  and  his 
friends,  and  treated  him  as  a 
brother,  and  made  him  his 
tent  and  table  companion. 
Then,  one  day  while  they  were 
amicably  riding  side  by  side, 
he  turned  the  conversation  to 
his  earlv  relations  with  King 
Edward"  "  When  Edward 
and  I,"  said  he,  "  lived  togeth- 
er like  two  brothers,  under  the 
same  roof,  he  promised  me,  if 
ever  he  became  king  of  Eng- 
land, to  make  me  heir  to  his 
kingdom.  Harold,  you  must 
aid  rae  to  realize  this  pledge, 
and  whatever  you  ask  of  me 
in  return,  I  will  grant."  And 
as  the  Saxon,  thunderstruck, 
and  taken  in  the  snare,  hid 
his  embarrassment  by  a  few 
vague  words  of  adhesion, 
William  asked  him  to  seal  bis 
engagement  by  giving  up  to 
him  the  castle  ot  Dover,  be- 
stowing his  sister  in  marriage 
on  one  of  the  high  Norman 
barons,  and  marrying  his 
daughter  Adele,  leaving  Wil- 
liam one  of  the  hostages  he 
had  come  to  reclaim.  Harold, 
perceiving,  but  too  late,  the 
■wisdom  of  the  advice  and  the 
justice  of  the  predictions  of 
King  Edward,  could  only  give 
a  verbal  assent  to  these  un- 
worthy engagements,  with  a 
niental  resolution  to  break 
them  all.  But  William,  who 
had  read  his  heart  too  clearly, 
summoned  him,  a  short  time 
afterwards,  in  Avranches,  be- 
fore all  the  assembled  Norman 
chiefs,  to  consecrate  his  prom- 
ises by  a  religious  oath.  In 
the  hail  of  council  rose  a  great 
trough  or  tub  which  was  cov- 
ered with  cloth  of  gold.  The 
missal  was  laid  upon  this 
drapery,  open  at  a  chapter  of 
the  gospel.  Harold,  with  a 
trembling  voice,  stretched 
forth  his  hand  upon  the  book, 
and  swore  to  execute  his 
agreement  with  the  duke,  he 
living  and  God  helping.  Then 
all  the  assembly  shouted, 
"  God  helps  thee  !"  and,  on  a 
sign  from  William,  the  cloih 
being  raised,  the  vessel  was 
seen  to  be  filled  to  the  brim 
with  relics  and  bones,  which 
William  had  secretly  collect- 
ed from  all  the  holy  places 
round  about,  and  on  which 
Harold  had  unconsciously 
pledged  himself.  When,  on 
his  return  to  England,  he  re- 
lated rhis  to  Edward,  the  lat- 
ter cried:  "Did  I  not  tell 
thee  I  knew  this  William,  and 
that  thy  voyage  would  call 
dowu  the  greatest  woes  upon 
our  nation  and  thyself  V 
Still,  Edward  had  the  courage 
to  declare  on  his  death-bed  to 
the  Saxon  chiefs,  that  Harold 
was  the  wor'hiest  to  succeed 
him,  and  Harold  was  pro- 
claimed and  crowned  the  very 
morning  after  the  fiineral  cer- 


emonies of  Edward.  Hardly  had  he  assumed  the  reins  of  power, 
when  a  Norman  messenger  came  from  William  to  remind  him  of 
the  oath  he  had  taken,  "  with  lip  and  hand  on  the  good  and  holy 
relics."  Harold  alleged  the  surprise  and  the  force  under  con- 
straint of  which  he  had  taken  this  oath.  He  added  that  he  could 
neither  resign  the  throne  nor  take  a  foreign  wife  without  the  will 
of  the  country.  "  As  for  my  sister,"  said  he,  "  whom  the  duke 
claims  to  marry  to  one  of  his  chiefs,  she  has  died  within  the  year. 
Would  he  have  me  send  him  her  body  V     WilUam  replied  by  a 
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second  message,  couched  in  mild  and  moderate  terms,  begging 
the  Saxon  king,  if  he  did  not  consent  to  fulfil  all  his  promises,  to 
perform  at  least  one,  and  marry  the  young  girl  he  had  sworn  to 
espouse.  But  Harold,  yielding  to  his  resentment,  and  that  boil- 
ing ardor  which  made  him  risk  the  battle  of  Hastings  against  the 
advice  of  bis  wisest  counsellors,  with  half  an  army,  haughtily  re- 
fused to  marry  William's  daughter;  and  joining  acts  to  words, 
took  a  Saxon  wife.  Hereupon  William  s-wore  to  exact  his  whole 
debt  within  the  year,  and  devoted  himself  with  ardor  and  skill  ex- 
clusively to  preparing  for  his  famous  expedition.  Making  use  of 
the  outrage  done  to  the  relics  of  the  saints,  he  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  Pope  Alexander  II.  a  brief  approving  his  project  of 
conquest,  and  he  knew  how  to  awaken  the  Christian  feeling  in 
favor  of  his  enterprise.  He  had  more  difficulty  in  raising  subsi- 
dies from  his  subjects.  United  in  assembly,  the  Normans  refused 
to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  this  adventurous  expedition  ;  but 
he  unbound  the  fagot,  and,  by  promises,  flatteries,  condescen- 
sions and  prayers,  obtained  of  each  individual  what  they  had  re- 
fused f.ii  masse.  Refused  by  the  king  of  France,  Philip  I.,  of 
whom  he  had  asked  assistance,  under  the  form  of  vassalage  and 
homage,  he  published  his  declaration  of  war,  and  appealed  to  all 
who  were  determined  and  eager  to  enrich  themselves,  whether  of 
France,  Normandy,  Anjou,  Poitou,  Flanders  or  Brittany.  They 
flocked  to  his  standard  in  crowds,  from  Aquiraine,  Burgundy 
Piedmont  and  even  from  be- 
yond the  Rhine.  He  finally 
set  forth  with  a  powerful  force. 
The  laeding  took  place  with.- 
out  resistance,  at  Pervensey 
near  Hastings,  on  the  2eth  of 
September,  1066.  The  duke, 
who  was  the  last  to  land,  made 
a  false  ^ep  as  he  TOuched  the 
sand,  and  fell  with  his  face  to 
the  ground.  "Heaven  pre- 
serve us  \  that  is  an  unlucky 
sign  !"  cried  numerous  voices. 
Bit  he,  without  being  discon- 
certed, rose  and  said  :  "  What 
surprises  yon  ?  I  have  seized 
this  land  with  my  hands,  and, 
by  the  splendor  of  God,  so  far 
as  it  may  extend,  it  is  mine 
and  yours."  This  ready  re- 
ply cut  short  the  efiect  of  the 
ill  omea.  The  army  marched 
en  the  town  of  Hastings,  and 
the  soldiers  scattered  through 
Che  eountry,  plundering  all 
they  encountered,  without 
even  respecting  the  sanctu- 
aries, where  the  people  took 
refuge,  for  gain  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  Normans, 
as  one  of  their  old  clironiclers 
avows.  Harold,  three  days 
before,  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, had,  in  the  northern 
part  of  his  kingdom,  com- 
pletely defeated  and  compelled 
to  re-embark  a  Norwegian 
army,  guided  by  his  unworthy 
broker  Tostig,  and  command- 
ed by  another  Harold,  a  Scan- 
dinavian kiag.  He  was  at 
York,  wounded,  when  he 
heard  of  William's  landing. 
Without  giving  himself  time 
to  wait  for  the  reinforcement 
of  a  great  national  levy,  he 
instantly  commenced  his 
march  for  Hastings,  with  only 
a  fifth  of  William's  numbers, 
hoping  by  a  stroke  of  fortune 
to  rid  himself  of  this  terrible 
visitor.  But  William  was  on 
the  watch ;  his  camp  was  al- 
ready entrenched  and  fortified. 
Harold  had  been  advised  to 
avoid  battle,  and  to  retreat  on 
London,  ravaging  the  whole 
country  to  starve  the  maraud- 
ers ;  but  he  would  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Still  William 
sent  to  summon  him,  by  a 
monk  named  Hugh  Maigrot, 
either  to  alidicate  in  his  favor, 
to  refer  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  pope,  or,  finally  (and  this 
last  proposition  shows  that 
William  joined  bravery  to 
cunning),  to  rest  their  chances 
on  the  issue  of  a  duel  fought 
at  the  head  of  their  armies. 
Harold  rejected  the  triple  al- 
ternative. He  did  not  deem 
that  he  possessed  the  right  to 
risk  the  royalty  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  on  a  duel.  Wil- 
liam again  offered  to  leave 
him  all  the  country  beyond 
the  Humber,  if  he  would  keep 
his  oath  ;  and,  on  another  re- 
fusal from  Harold,  the  monk 
menaced  him  and  his  with  the 
bull  of  excommunication 
which  William  had  obtained 
from  Alexander.  Harold  re- 
mained inllexible.  Prepar- 
ations for  a  battle  were  now 
necessary.  The  memorable 
and  bloody  battle  of  Hastings 
was  fought  on  the  14th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1066.  It  lasted  from 
morning  till  evening.  The 
result  is  well  known.  Wil- 
liam marched  on  London,  af- 
ter founding  Biittle  Abbey  on 
the  field  of  Hastings.  He  was 
crowned  December  35th.  He 
reigned  twenty  years  in  Eng- 
land. A  great  soldier  and  pol- 
itician, a  man  with  no  heart  or 
soul,  lie  required  humanity 
and  jttsiic;  to  make  him  a 
tnie  hero. 
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[Written  for  Eallon'e  Pictorial.] 
FROM  HER  HOME. 

BY  ELiEN   AUCE   MOIUABTT. 

"VTp  wouH  not  hare  you  come  back,  Mary, 

For  0  there's  a  sorrowful  change 
0"er  all  that  jon  loTtd  in  \oar  dear  yoang  life, 

E'en  the  (ace  of  a  friend  looks  strange; 
The  grass  and  the  thUtle  grow  rank  and  wild 

Where  tte  fire  on  the  hearth  blaaed  free, 
And  we.  whom  joa  cherished  the  best  of  all, 

0  we  are  not  as  we  used  to  be! 

They  tore  the  thatch  from  our  home,  Mary, 

When  the  wilhering  famine  was  there, 
And  they  mocked  at  the  anguish  that  criod  aload; 

They  pcoff^d  at  our  mother's  praier. 
Then  over  the  bright  morning  light,  Mary, 

The-  wings  of  the  tempest  swept, 
Sard  little  Mike  said,  'twas  the  frown  of  Goi>. 

And  the  rain,  "twas  the  angels  thit  wept. 

The  bnrden  of  care  U  bard  to  bear, 

Since  we  bid  onr  mother  low — 
You  wouldn't  know  jour  poor  tither  at  all, 

Bis  locks  have  bleached  white  as  the  snow ^ 
There's  a  wandering  look  in  his  age-dimmed  eye, 

That  seems  to  be  seeking  the  way 
She  entered,  when  sufTering  severed  her  eoul 

From  the  folds  of  the  perishing  clay. 

Heaven  smiles  on  the  home  joo  have  found.  Mary, 

Where  a  tyrant's  dfcree  is  unknown, 
Yet  joa  wont,  in  that  beautiful  land,  forget 

The  poor  bleeding  heart  of  your  own. 
And  0,  when  you  love  and  are  loved,  Mary, 

You'll  teach  /ihn  to  pity  its  pain. 
And  together  yon'U  mourn  for  the  glory  that's  lost — 

Will  it  ever  arise  again ! 

[Translated  from  the  French  forBallou's  Pictorial,] 

THE    PRETENDED    ^'EPHE\Y. 

BT    AXNE    T.    WILBtlE. 

The  city  of  Eoaen,  to  those  who  see  it  only  in  descending  the 
river,  or  passing  nlong  the  quays,  has  the  aspect  of  a  new 
and  regularly  built  city.  Its  quays  are  bordered  with  a  row  of 
lofty  houses,  square  and  yellow,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  very  proud ;  this  serves  to  eonceal  the  city  which  is  full  of 
narrow,  tortuous,  muddy  streets,  it  is  true,  but  also  of  valuable 
monuments  and  picturesque  dwellings,  with  cornices  and  friezes 
curiouslv  sculptured.  The  inhabitants  will  be  eager  to  show  you 
the  cathedral,  St.  Owen's^  -St.  Patrick's,  magnificent  churches, 
but  they  are  ashamed  to  lead  you  through  the  streets,  past  houses 
of  the  same  age,  in  harmony  with  these  diefsd'aeuvre ;  they 
hope  one  day  to  see  these  monuments  surrounded  by  a  new  city, 
regular,  square  and  yellow,  like  the  quays. 

At  one  of  the  old  houses  of  the  real  Ronen — a  house  whose 
ceilings,  windows  and  doors  were  richly  carved — was  one  raorn- 
ing  knocking  a  young  raau  of  twenty-three  or  four,  simply  but 
becomingly  dressed.  A  sort  of  rude  domestic  came  to  open  to 
him,  a  man  of  fifty,  whose  black  locks,  slightly  grayish,  were  so 
tangled  and  matted,  that  if  it  had  been  desired  to  improve  them, 
one  would  have  thought  of  carding  rather  than  combing.  His 
eyes,  of  a  pale  blue,  did  not  look  you  in  the  face,  his  voice  was 
drawling  and  nasal.  The  stranger  asked  for  M.  Hamel,  giving 
his  card,  to  which  the  domestic  replied  ; 

"  I  will  go  and  see  if  he  is  in." 

He  left  the  stranger  at  the  door,  which  he  half  closed,  and  re- 
entered the  house.     He  sooq  returned  and  said  : 

"  il.  Hamel  is  not  yet  up,  but  you  are  expected,  and  you  will 
find  Mademoiselle  Anastasia  ready  to  receive  you." 

In  fact,  on  entering  the  drawing  room,  the  stranger  found  a 
fresh  and  plump  girl  who  appeared  about  twenty-five.  She  was 
evidently  en  toilette — as  appeared  by  a  cap  trimmed  with  lace,  a 
handkerchief  pinned  around  her  neck,  and  a  silk  apron.  She  had 
the  blue,  almond-shaped  eyes  of  the  Normans ;  but  these  clear, 
transparent,  deep,  spotless  eyes  looked  at  once  with  the  whole 
extent  of  the  pupil,  a  broad  but  pointless  glance,  which  one 
could  neither  meet  nor  arrest  by  another  glance,  because  that 
of  Anastasia  would  have  encircled  and  enveloped  it. 

"  You  arc,"  said  she  to  the  stranger,  "  M.  Ernest  Girand  V* 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

*'  Verj-  well — you  come  to  be  the  secretary  of  M.  Hamel  V 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle — if  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  please  yon 
first  and  him  afterwards." 

"  Very  well.     You  know  that  M.  Hamel  is  old  and  sick  ?" 

"  Tes,  mademoiselle,  and  that  he  knows  how  to  appreciate  the 
care  you  take  of  hinr  by  giving  you  his  entire  confidence." 

•'  Very  well.  Tapa,  go  away,"  said  she  to  the  domestic  who 
had  introduced  Ernest  Giraud. 

The  domestic  withdrew. 

"  AVe  have  to  converse,  Monsieur  Giraud,  on  the  interests  of 
M.  Hamel,  whom  1  love  like  a  father.  M.  Hamel  is  too  good, 
too  generous — these  are  Ins  only  defects,  which  I  have  not  been 
able  wholly  to  correct.  I  must  see  all  the  letters  that  come,  not 
from  curiosity,  but  to  keep  from  him  everything  which  could 
disturb  him  or  increase  his  illness.  I  will  show  you  especially 
a  certain  handwriting  which  must  be  the  object  of  particular 
6ur\'cillancc." 

Mademoiselle  Anastasia  rang — the  old  domestic  appeared. 

"  Papa,"  said  she  to  him,  "go  and  seek  in  my  chamber  for  a 
black  box  which  is  on  the  commode." 

"But,"  said  Ernest  Giraud,  while Pere  Vimeux  waa  executing 
his  commission,  "  why  does  M.  Hamel  take  a  secretary?" 


"  To  read  to  him  a  part  of  the  day,  and  sometimes  at  night, 
when  he  cannot  sleep.  I  have  long  hesitated  to  yield  to  this 
fanttisy — I  have  feared  that  a  new  face  would  displease  M. 
Hamel,  and  disturb  the  state  of  sweet  tranquillity  in  which  I 
have  taken  so  much  pains  to  keep  him.  Bat  M.  Gaichard  has 
spoken  so  favorably  of  you,  has  so  earnestly  assured  me  that  you 
would  oppose  me  in  nothing  which  I  do  to  ensure  the  happiness 
of  M.  Hamel's  last  days,  that  I  have  consented  to  have  you  fulfil 
these  functions.  I  at  first  attempted  to  fulfil  them  myself,  so  de- 
voted am  I  to  my  respectable  master.  I  learned  to  read  at  twenty- 
four — but  it  was  too  late;  I  know  how  to  read,  thank  God,  but 
I  cannot  read  aloud,  my  tone  is  drawling,  monotonous,  and 
fatigues  him. 

Pe'rc  Virneux  re-entered  with  the  box. 

"  Ah,  papa,  it  has  taken  you  a  long  while  to  get  a  black  box 
from  a  commode,  in  a  chamber  where  there  is  but  one  commode 
and  one  black  box.  Try  to  be  a  little  more  lively.  Now  go  and 
liglit  the  fire  in  the  kitchen,  and  whin  it  is  kindled  put  on  the 
milk  to  warm." 

MadcmoiscUc  Anastasia  opened  the  box  with  a  little  key  taken 
from  a  bunch  of  keys  f;istcncd  to  her  girdle,  and  drew  from  it  a 
letter  which  the  presented  to  Giraud.  This  letter  commenced 
thus  :  "  How  does  it  happen,  my  dear  nncle,  that  all  my  letters 
remain  without  a  reply  ?"  etc. 

"This  writing  is  that  of  the  nephew  of  M.  Hamel,"  said  Mad- 
emoiselle Anastasia,  "  a  worthless  fellow,  who  must  not  be  allow- 
ed on  any  pretext  to  enter  here,  since  he  would  ruin  his  uncle, 
and  embitter  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life.  You  under- 
stand that  it  would  be  much  pleasanter  for  me  to  be  relieved  of 
a  part  of  the  cares  to  which  my  atFection  for  M  Hamel  subjects 
me.  But  this  nephew,  whom  he  has  not  seen  since  his  child- 
hood, whose  father,  the  brother  of  M.  Hamel,  died  at  variance 
with  him,  this  nephew  thinks  only  of  the  heritage  of  his  uncle 
and  would  make  a  bad  use  of  it.  He  has  at  last  ceased  to  write, 
except  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  then  the  letters  do  not  reach  M. 
Hamel,  who  thinks  his  nephew  has  forgotten  him.  Do  you  think 
you  would  rerdily  recognize  this  handwriting  V 

"  I  think  so ;  but  to  make  sure,  I  will  not  read  nor  unseal  a 
letter  for  M.  Hamel  without  having  previously  submitted  it  to 
you ;  by  this  means  I  shall  do  my  best  to  aid  you  in  the  cares 
which  you  have  nnderlaken  with  so  much  zeal  and  perseverance." 

"  Your  salary  is  small,  but  I  can  insure  its  being  raised,  if  you 
succeed  in  giving  satisfaction  to  M.  Hamel  and  myself." 

Ernest  Giraud  was  therefore  installed  in  the  house  of  M. 
Hamel.  The  old  man  was  very  decrepit :  the  slavery  and  sol- 
itude in  which  Anastasia  had  kept  him  had  almost  led  to  his 
becoming  imbecile.  For  some  time  Ernest  was  subjected  to  a 
constant  espionage ;  while  he  was  alone  with  M.  Hamel  the  par- 
titions had  ears  and  even  eyes.  Pere  Vimeux,  who  exercised  the 
functions  of  father  and  domestic  to  Mademoiselle  Anastasia,  ever 
found  some  pretext  to  enter  the  chamber  of  M.  Hamel." 

The  latter  soon  became  attached  to  Ernest.  Ernest  read  well 
and  willingly  listened  to  the  stories  of  the  old  man,  who  never 
spoke  of  his  present  existence,  and  lived  entirely  in  the  past. 

Mademoiselle  Anastasia  did  not  leave  even  to  her  father  the 
cares  which  concerned  the  person  of  M.  Hamel ;  she  hesitated  at 
nothing  which  could  afford  him  relief  or  solace,  and  as  she  had 
declared  to  Ernest,  it  was  only  after  long  and  heroic  efforts  that 
she  had  suffered  any  one  to  relieve  her  of  a  part  of  her  duties. 
Ernest  came  out  triumphantly  from  the  ordeals  of  Mademoiselle 
Anastasia,  and  made  in  her  confidence  a  progress  only  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  made  in  the  affection  of  M.  Hamel.  Much  more, 
for  the  heart  of  Mademoiselle  Anastasia  admitted  sentiments 
which  she  had  never  before  experienced,  and  Ernest  acquired  an 
influence  over  her  which  she  was  long  reluctant  to  confess. 

One  day  Pe're  Virneux  came  to  tell  her  what  he  had  overheard, 
after  being  concealed  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  an  armoire 
to  listen. 

"  The  old  man  spoke  of  his  nephew,"  said  he.  "  I  do  not 
know  what  book  M.  Ernest  was  reading,  but  he  suddenly  stopped 
him,  saying:  'This  book  makes  me  sad;  it  reminds  me  of  a 
dear  brother.' 

"  '  Had  yon  a  brother  V  asked  M.  Ernest. 

"  '  Yes,'  said  M.  Hamel,  '  and  a  brother  with  whom  I  was  at 
variance  when  he  died.  This  is  a  source  of  regret,  of  remorse 
even,  which  I  can  never  forget.     My  brother  died  cursing  me.' 

"  'Be  sure  it  was  not  so,'  said  M.  Ernest. 

"  '  How  do  you  know  V 

"  'Men  do  not  curse  their  brothers.' 

"  It  seems  that  M.  Eraest  said  some  very  fine  things,  for  the 
old  man  wept." 

"He  wept?'*  said  Anastasia,  "his  physician  shall  forbid  his 
weeping — and  I  will  prohibit  M.  Ernest  from  making  him  weep, 
it  is  very  dangerous — for  me.     Afterwards  ?" 

"  Aftenvards  he  spoke  of  his  nephew.  He  said  :  '  He  is  a 
worthless  fellow — he  has  entirely  forgotten  his  uncle.'  '* 

"  Did  M.  EmeS:  reply  V 

"  Yes  ;  he  said,  '  that  is  perhaps  not  true.'  " 

"  Very  well.  You  will  go  and  send  M.  Ernest  to  rae,  and 
remain  with  tlie  old  man." 

Pere  Virneux  hastened  to  obey.  Ernest  appeared,  not  in  the 
least  disturbed. 

"Monsieur  Ernest,"  said  Anastasia,  "has  M.  Hamel  spoken 
to  you  of  his  nephew  i" 

Ernest  reddened  and  said  :  "  Yes,  mademoiselle  ;  I  should  have 
told'you  all  the  particulars  of  our  conversation  this  evening," 

"I  know  them  already,"  said  Anastasia,  smiling.  "  What  is 
the  result  of  this  conversation  ?  In  what  disposition  of  mind  has 
it  left  M.  Hamel  i" 

"He  is  about  to  send  for  his  nephew." 


"  It  is  impossible — I  will  not  have  it  so  ;  that  shall  not  be.  This 
fellow  will  be  the  death  of  him.     You  are  to  write,  I  suppose  V 

"  I  have  already  written." 

"  The  letter  must  be  burned." 

"  That  depends  neither  on  you  nor  on  rae ;  he  has  taken  it  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket.  I  do  not  know  what  has  inspired  him  with 
this  suspicion,  but  he  intends  to  give  it  himself  to  the  postman." 

"  It  must  be  prevented  ;  prepare  a  letter  similar  to  the  one  you 
have  written.  Put  in  it  the  most  discouraging  things ;  give  it 
to  me  and  I  will  contrive  to  exchange  it  for  the  one  M.  Hamel 
intends  sending.  I  must  have  a  private  conversation  with  you. 
This  evening,  while  the  old  man  is  asleep,  at  eleven  o'clock,  meet 
me  here.  If  he  awakes,  I  can  hear  his  bell  and  even  his  voice. 
Be  sure  to  give  me  the  letter  before  dinner.  Did  he  put  the  first 
one  in  the  side  pocket  of  his  coat  ?" 

"  Yes." 

'*  Very  well.     I  shall  expect  you  at  eleven  o'clock." 

During  dinner,  Pere  Vimeux,  who  waited  at  table,  dropped 
the  gra\-y  on  M.  Hamel's  coat ;  Anastasia  screamed,  hastened  to 
him,  asked  with  terror  whether  he  was  not  burned,  and  sending 
her  father  for  his  dressing  gown,  herself  took  off  the  coat  and 
carried  it  into  an  adjoining  room  to  clean.  Suddenly  M,  Hamel 
turned  pale. 

"  Anastasia  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  bring  me  my  coat,"  and  he  rose 
to  get  it.  But  Anastasia  brought  it  back.  He  drew  from  the 
pocket  the  letter  he  had  placed  there  in  the  morning — then  he 
said,  "  Leave  the  coat  and  come  to  dinner." 

But  Anastasia  did  not  return  till  she  had  repaired  the  awk- 
wardness of  her  father.  The  bell  rang ;  it  was  the  postman.  M. 
Hamel  ordered  him  to  be  called  up,  and  himself  confided  to  him 
his  letter,     Anastasia  smiled. 

In  the  evening,  Ernest,  after  having  waited  for  Anastasia  a 
long  time  in  the  room  where  she  had  appointed  an  interview,  at 
last  fell  asleep  in  an  arm  chair.  About  half  past  twelve  she 
arrived.     She  was  disturbed  and  her  voice  trembled. 

"  Monsieur  Ernest,"  said  she,  when  she  had  seated  herself  be- 
side him,  "  you  have  acquired  great  influence  over  M.  Hamel ; 
an  influence  which  almost  counterbalances  mine  and  makes  me 
uneasy  ;  an  influence  which  I  should  deem  it  my  duty  to  destroy 
by  every  means  in  my  power,  if  I  had  not  yielded  to  it  myself, 
and  if  you  had  not  inspired  rae  with  as  much  esteem  as  that 
with  which  you  have  inspired  my  master.  Meanwhile,  it  is  time 
to  come  to  an  explanation  with  you.  You  have  hitherto  kept 
the  promises  you  have  made  me ;  you  have  aided  me  in  ray  pro- 
jects without  knowing  them,  and  without  any  interest  but  a  pal- 
try increase  of  your  paltry  salary.  You  can  no  longer  be  my 
subordinate — you  must  be  my  ally,  my  associate.  "We  must  unite 
our  efforts,  but  for  a  common  object.  Monsieur  Ernest,  if  no 
mii^fortnne  happens,  at  the  death  of  M.  Hamel  I  shall  be  rich; 
he  has  made  a  will  in  my  favor,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  legacies,  leaves  me  all  his  fortune.  Meanwhile  one  danger 
threatens  my  projects.  But  before  telling  you  what  this  danger 
is,  and  what  I  have  imagined  to  avert  it,  you  must  reply  favor- 
ably to  one  question  :  shall  these  projects  which  are  to  be  defend- 
ed, be  ours '?  Shall  this  fortune  which  is  to  be  assured,  he  shared 
by  both  ?" 

"Ah!  mademoiselle"!"  said  Ernest,  "how  have  I  deserved  so 
much  goodness  1     I  am  confused  by  it;  expressions  fail  me." 

"  Endeavor  to  find  enough  of  them  not  to  leave  me  In  the  dark,'* 
said  Anastasia,  drily.     "  Will  you,  yes  or  no  V 

"  Mademoiselle,  need  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  be  too  happy?" 

"Are  you  the  only  onel" 

Ernest  kissed  her  hand.  Anastasia's  hand  had  never  before 
been  kissed;  she  was  delighted  and  confused.  Meanwhile  she 
quickly  recovered  herself,  and  said  : 

"  Let  us  now  work  together.  This  nephew  must  be  set  aside. 
As  long  as  M.  Hamel  does  not  see  him,  he  will  picture  him  as 
charming ;  he  must  be  brought  hither  and  rid  us  of  himself.  M. 
Hamel  has  not  seen  his  nephew  since  his  childhood ;  seven  or 
eight  years.  You,  who  are  about  the  same  age,  must  personate 
the  nephew." 

"But  he  knows  me  as  Ernest  Giraud." 

"  No  matter — we  will  play  a  little  comedy,  of  which  he  shall 
be  the  dupe.  You  have  come  hither  under  the  name  of  Ernest 
Giraud,  but  it  is  a  fictitious  name ;  you  are  in  reality  .Oliver 
Hamel,  the  nephew  of  M.  Hamel — in  despair  at  your  uncle's  es- 
trangement, repenting  of  your  past  neglect,  desirous  of  execut- 
ing the  last  wishes  of  jfiuv  father,  who,  dying  unreconciled 
with  your  uncle,  said  to  you  on  his  death-bed,  *  Love  and  respect 
your  uncle;'  you  learned  that  he  had  need  of  a  secretary — you 
introduced  yourself  by  this  title  and  under  a  fictitious  name,  and 
reserved  the  avowal  of  your  real  one  until  the  time  when  the  sec- 
retary should  have,  by  means  of  care  and  tenderness,  re-conquered 
the  affection  which  the  nephew  had  lost." 

"  What  an  imagination  !" 

"  It  is  very  probable  !" 

"  But  how  will  it  be  of  sen-ice  to  you  ?  The  natui-al  sequel  of 
the  comedy  will  be  this — M.  Hamel  will  embrace  his  nephew 
tenderly,  will  repent  having  so  long  banished  from  his  heart  his 
brother's  son,  destroy  the  will  he  has  made  in  your  favor,  declare 
his  nephew  his  heir,  and  leave  you  only  an  annuity,  which  you 
generously  offer  to  share  with  me." 

"  Hear  me,  Monsieur  Eraest.  You  do  not  look  far  enough. 
Suffer  yourself  to  be  guided  b}'  me,  and  aid  rae  to  obtain  this 
fortune." 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  please,  mademoiselle." 

And  they  separated. 

From  this  moment,  Ernest  Giraud  and  Anastasia  were  occu- 
pied in  preparing  the  co\q)  de  theatre  agreed  upon.  Ernest  lavish- 
ed upon  the  old  raan  the  tender  and  assiduous   cares  of  a  son. 
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Anastiisia  suffered  not)iing  to  be  lost,  and  was  constantly  pointing 
out  to  JM.  Hamcl  the  most  minute  circumstances  of  the  respect- 
ful and  devoted  conduct  of  his  secretary.  When  she  perceived 
that  the  latter  had  become  necessary  to  JNI.  Hamcl,  she  thought  it 
was  time  to  strike  the  grand  blow.     She  summoned  Ernest. 

"I  am  anxious,"  said  she,  "respecting  the  manner  in  which 
you  will  play  your  part — this  is  the  only  difficulty.  I  fear  you 
will  not  appear  with  sufficient  enthusiasm  in  the  scene  I  am 
preparing  for  this  evening — and  yet  it  is  on  the  success  of  this 
scene  that  our  fortune  depends.  Do  you  remember  clearly  all  the 
details  I  have  given  you  to  enable  you  to  play  naturally  the  part 
of  Oliver  Hamel  V 

Notwithstanding  the  assurance  given  by  Ernest  that  he  had 
forgotten  nothing,  Anastasia  related  to  him  again  the  history  of 
Oliver  Hamel,  his  father  and  Lis  uncle. 

This  was  M.  Hamel's  birthday.  At  the  hour  of  dinner,  Anas- 
tasia came  as  usual,  to  tell  him  that  it  was  ready;  he  entered  the 
dining  TOom,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Ernest  Giraud.  The  dinner 
passed  off  about  as  usual,  but  at  the  dessert  there  appeared  a 
magnificent  cake  and  enormous  bouquets.  Anast^isia  embraced 
her  raiister  wiili  the  usual  good  wishes. 

Ernest  Giraud  read  some  verses  full  of  allusions  to  the  position 
of  himself  and  M.  Hamel. 

"  I  have  found  in  you  a  father,"  said  he,  "  may  you  sometimes 
think  you  have  found  a  son." 

Ernest  read  in  a  voice  of  emotion,  the  old  man  wept,  Anastasia 
exclaimed : 

"I  must  speak!" 

"  "Who  hinders  you,  my  child  ?"  said  M.  Hamel. 

"  Monsieur  Ernest,"  said  she.  "I  know  all — chance  has  dis- 
covered it  to  me.  Jlonsieur  Hamel,  this  young  man  who  has 
for  three  months  past  surrounded  you  with  cares,  and  for  whom 
you  have  acquired  a  lively  affection — well !  it  is  nature  which 
speaks  in  your  heart — this  young  man  whom  you  call  Ernest 
Giraud,  is  the  son  of  your  brother,  your  nephew,  Oliver  Hamel. 
Do  you  dare  assert,  sir,  that  you  are  not  Oliver  Hamel  ?  Come, 
embrace  your  uncle,  who  pardons  your  neglect,  and  who  has 
constantly  regretted  the  absence  of  his  brother's  son." 

M.  Ham.el  trembled.  -^ 

*'Is  this  true  V  said  he.  "Are  you  the  son  of  my  poor  broth- 
er ?     Are  you  Oliver  V 

"  Yes,  sir — yes,  uncle  !" 

"  Then  come  to  my  anrs  I" 

Ernest  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  old  man — Anas- 
tasia saw  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  man. 

Explanations  followed.  Their  mutual  mistakes  were  explain- 
ed— how  the  nephew  had  believed  his  uncle  selfish  and  hard,  or 
still  unjustly  irritated  against  his  dead  brother — while  the  uncle 
thought  his  nephew  negligent,  or  that  he  had  inherited  the  resent- 
ment of  his  father,  with  whom  his  sudden  death  had  prevented  a 
reconciliation.  Ernest  did  not  make  a  single  error,  and  replied 
correctly  to  everything.  The  old  man  was,  besides,  so  happy, 
so  affected,  that  he  would  have  been  satisfied  had  Ernest  been  less 
perfect  in  his  part. 

It  was  agreed  that  he  should  assume  in  the  family  the  title  and 
the  rights  of  the  nephew,  but  he  still  insisted  upon  performing 
the  duties  of  a  secretary.  When  Ernest  had  retired  to  bis  cham- 
ber, Anastasia  remained  with  M.  Hamel. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  she,   "  did  you.  then  suspect  nothing  ?" 

"K^o,  indeed,  Anastasia:  yet  I  ought  to  have  been  warned  bj 
his  resemblance  to  ray  poor  brother." 

"  How,  did  you  think  that  for  a  hundred  paltry  francs  per 
month,  which  you  gave  to  a  young  man  so  distinguished,  that  he 
would  consent  to  pass  his  life  in  your  house,  deprived  of  all 
amusements,  and  lavishing  so  much  care  and  tenderness  upon 
yon?  Ah,  sir,  there  are  duties  which  we  do  not  perform  for 
money;  I  hope  you  do  not  suspect  that  it  is  for  money  that  I 
serve  you." 

**  O,  yon,  Anastasia,  it  is  different." 

"No,  it  is  not  different,  for  it  was  precisely  this  which  made 
me  suspect  M.  Oliver,  until  I  found  a  letter  to  his  address,  then  a 
handkerchief  marked  0.  H.,  and  twenty  other  proofs." 

"  Alas !  my  child,  it  is  precisely  on  this  disinterestedness  of 
which  you  speak,  and  which  I  have  always  recognized  in  you,  that 
I  mnst  rely  to  day." 

"  Rely  upon  it,  sir." 

"Now  that  my  nephew  is  here,  I  cannot  longer  disinherit  the 
son  of  my  brother.  You  have  seen  the  will  by  which  1  instittted 
you  my  sole  legatee  ?" 

"Ah,  sir,  I  had  forgotten  that  it  existed;  it  must  be  destroyed 
without  delay." 

*'But,  Anastasia,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  ungrateful  towards  you." 

"If  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  survive  you,  sir,  I  shall  only 
need  enough  to  enable  me  to  withdraw  to  some  quiet  place  in  the 
country — in  a  convent.  Five  or  six  hundred  francs  would  enable 
me  to  do  that." 

"  Excellent  girl !" 

It  was  consequently  agreed  that  the  will  should  be  destroyed, 
and  Oliver  Hamel  reinstated  in  his  rights  by  another.  Meanwhile 
the  execution  of  this  project  was  now  postponed  on  various  pre- 
texts— now  forgotten  for  divers  reasons. 

There  came  a  day  when  Anastasia  said  to  Ernest  Giraud : 

"  The  first  act  "of  the  comedy  has  been  successfully  played ; 
you  have  performed  your  part  admirably.  We  come  now  to  the 
second  act ;  your  part  will  be  easier.  As  you  told  me  when  I 
first  talked  with  you,  if  we  pause  here,  our  projects  will  be  de- 
stroyed and  we  shall  have  made  the  fortune  of  the  true  nephew. 
This  is  not  my  intention.  The  nephew  must  now  begin  to  give 
him  causes  of  complaint,  and  by-and-by  arrive  at  such  a  pitch  as 
to  be  turned  out  of  doors.     For  this,  yoa  must  follow  ray  direc- 


tions. In  this  case,  if  the  true  nephew  should  ever  arrive  I  shall 
no  longer  have  anything  to  fear  from  him.  You  will  commence 
by  a  want  of  punctuality  in  your  duties.  You  will  come  in  late 
to  dinner  and  go  out  in  the  evening — you  will  talk  loudly  about 
the  will  to  be  made  in  your  favor,  and  threaten  to  leave  if  this 
is  not  done.  You  will  ask  for  money  of(cn,  if  this  is  not  enou;;h 
I  will  complain  of  you,  say  that  you  persecute  me  with  your  at- 
tentions, etc.  So  that  at  the  end  of  a  month,  the  nephew,  our 
common  enemy,  will  have  been  banished,  disinherited,  and  there 
will  be  left  for  him,  in  the  memory  of  M.  Hamcl,  only  sentiments 
of  anger,  indignation  and  hatred.     You  understand  me  ?" 

The  next  day,  Anastasia  was  surprised  to  see  that  Ernest  Gi- 
raud made  no  change  in  his  habits.  He  was  as  attentive,  as  re- 
spectful to  SI.  Hamcl  as  ever,  punctual  at  meals  and  at  home  in 
the  evening.  She  reproached  hiin  for  this  ;  he  alleged  the  fear  of 
changing  too  suddenly. 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when  it  appeared  evident  to  Anasta- 
sia that  Ernest  was  deceiving  her.  Strange  suspicions  crossed 
her  mind.  She  sought  an  explanation  with  him.  He  replied 
carelessly  that  there  was  no  hurry,  that  he  should  be  sorry  to 
be  separated  from  M.  Hamel,  that  he  would  think  of  it,  etc.,  etc. 
Anastasia  saw  that  the  alliance  was  broken.  She  was  not  the 
person  to  retract :  she  resolutely  resolved  to  go  forward  her- 
self. One  evening,  after  Ernest  had  retired,  she  remained  in  the 
chamber  of  the  old  man. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  with  a  solemn  and  mysterious  air,  '*  I  have 
made  a  horrible  discovery — are  your  pistols  loaded  ?" 

"  Why  1  what  do  you  mean  V  asked  the  affrighted  old  man. 
"Do  not  be  alarmed,  sir,  there   is  perhaps  no  danger  for  this 
night;  but  I  thought  it  necessary  to  puC|you  on  3-our  guard." 
"  Speak !" 

"  Sir,  the  man  who  has  just  gone  out — " 
"  Who  ?     Oliver  ?  my  nephew  V 

"  He  is  not  your  nephew.  His  name  is  not  Oliver.  Perhaps 
it  is  even  not  Ernest  Giraud.  These  people  do  not  always  have 
a  name,  at  least  that  they  can  acknowledge.  He  may  be  a  mal- 
efactor, a  robber,  perhaps  even  an  assassin — but  certainly  he  is 
not  your  nephew  Oliver,  and  then,  why  should  he  introduce 
himself  under  this  title  ''." 

"  Come,  Anastasia,  you  arc  dreaming ;  my  nephew  no  longer 
my  nephew  V 

"He  never  has  been  such,  sir." 
"But  it  was  you  who  made  the  discovery." 
"  It  was  because  he  deceived  me  first." 
"But  his  resemblance  to  my  brother?" 

"  Exists  only  in  your  imagination ;  and,  to  speak  freely,  I 
have  never  discovered  it,  judging  by  the  portrait  in  the  drawing 
room." 

"  But  what  is  he  doing  here  then  ?" 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  have  asked  myself,  and  am  asking 
you  now." 
"Call  him!" 

"  Here !  at  night !  When  he  finds  himself  discovered,  he  may 
assassinate  all  three  of  us.  Shut  yourself  up,  barricade  yourself 
in  your  chamber,  with  your  pistols  loaded  on  the  table  beside 
you.  Then  to-morrow  morning  at  daylight,  I  will  carry  him  a 
letter  from  you — a  short  letter,  but  to  the  purpose.  A  letter  that 
shall  say:  *I  know  all ;  you  are  an  impostor;  you  are  not  my 
nephew  Oliver.  As  soon  as  you  have  read  this  letter,  leave  my 
house  immediately,  otherwise  you  must  bear  the  consequences 
when  the  justice  shall  have  been  made  acquainted  with  your 
imposture.' " 

"  No,  Anastasia,  I  will  see  him ;  I  will  satisfy  myself  whether 
this  resemblance  to  my  brother  is,  as  you  insist,  a  freak  of  my 
imagination." 

"In  the  name  of  Heaven,  sir,  do  not  expose  yourself!" 
"  I  insist  upon  your  calling  him,  Anastasia,  or  1  shall  rise  and 
go  in  search  of  him  myself." 

"Do  not  give  yourself  that  trouble,  I  am  here,"  said,  as  he 
walked  into  the  room,  the  secretary  of  M.  Hamel,  wlio  had  sus- 
pected what  was  passing,  and  overheard  all. 

Anastasia  was  afraid,  not  of  what  she  pretended,  but  of  an 
explanation  that  would  end  in  the  dismissal  of  both. 

"  Go  out !  go  out !"  exclaimed  she,  "  go  out !  or  I  will  call  for 
help — I  will  call  the  watch  !" 

"Do  nothing,  Anastasia,"  said  M.  Hamel,  with  severity;  "and 
you,  sir,  approach.     You  are  here  under  the  name  of  my  nephew 
Oliver  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"Anastasia  asserts  that  this  name  does  not  belong  to  you." 
"Anastasia  is  mistaken,  my  dear  uncle — here  is  the  certificate 
of  my  birth — the  marriage  act  of  my  mother — and  the  last  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  my  dying  father." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
POOR    liEXORE. 


BY   SARAU   C.   T.   COX. 


A  Scotch  pedestrian,  attocked  by  three  highwaymen,  defended 
himself  with  great  courage  and  obstinacy,  but  was"  at  length  over- 
powered and  his  pockets  rifled.  The  robbers  expected,  from  the 
extraordinary  resistance  they  had  experienced,  to  lay  tlieir  hands 
on  some  rich  booty,  but  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  discover 
that  the  whole  treasure  which  the  stuidy  Caledonian  had  been 
defending  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  consisted  of  no  more  than  a 
crooked  sixpence.  "  The  deuce  is  in  him,"  said  one  of  the 
rogues  ;  "  if  he  had  had  eighteen  pence,  I  suppose  he  would  have 
killed  the  whole  of  us." 


The  Abbe  Reigner,  secretary  of  the  French  Academy,  one  day 
made  a  collection  in  his  hat  of  one  pistole  from  avevy  member,  to 
defray  current  expenses.  The  abbe  did  not  observe  that  the  pres- 
ident, who  was  a  very  avaricious  man,  had  put  his  pistole  into 
the  hat,  and  presented  it  to  him  a  second  time.  "  [  have  driven 
already,"  said  lie.  "  I  believe  it,"  said  the  abbe',  "  but  I  did  not 
see  it."  "And  F,"  rejoined  FontencUe,  who  was  at  his  side,  "saw 
it,  but  did  not  believe  it." 


0,  the  night  which  stole  so  foftly  round  about  me,  long  ago, 
Is  filled  mth  frightful  spectres  that  come  to  mock  my  woe; 

I  hear  their  strange,  \rild  laughter, 

And  the  mojins  quick  following  after, 

And  a  deathlike  chill  creeps  o'er  me 

As  they  unnind  before  me 
The  thrilling  panorama  of  the  past — 0 '.  'tis  not  pa.st — 
'lis  evor,  ever,  with  me,  I  mu't  see  it  till  the  last! 
I  shut  my  eyes  so  closely  to  hidfe  the  gibbering  throngs, 
But  they  only  seem  more  real,  these  ghosts  of  by-gone  wrongs 
And  I  wait  and  watch  for  morning  their  terrors  to  destroy — 
It  comes,  and  il,  too,  mocks  me  with  its  light  and  joy — 
What  ray  of  all  it?  brightness  can  light  my  darkened  heart? 
What  tone  of  all  its  music  bid  djread  memories  depart.' 

The  sun  glares  down  upon  me  like  a  great,  unpitying  eye, 
And  the  tiniest  bird,  unheeding,  goes  gayly  singing  by — 

0,  am  I  only  dreaming 

That,  when  other  morns  were  gleaming, 

I  loved  this  sun's  broad  splendor, 

That  voices,  sweet  and  tender. 
In  my  full  heart  were  echoed  till  earth  seemed  paradise? 
That  I  looked  with  faith  unwavering  in  hnman.  worshipped  eyes. 
Nor  saw  that  deep  beneath  them  a  fiend  was  hid  from  me, 
But  gazed,  and  fult  00  warning  of  the  terrible  ''  to  be!" 
Back!  back!  ye  fearful  phantoms— back,  to  your  cells,  I  say ! 
Why  must  ye  from  my  dreaming  tear  the  flimsy  veil  away ! 
May  not  my  children's  voice?  to  my  yearning  ears  come  back  I 
Can  I  not  recall  mine  idol,  lest  ye  follow  in  hia  track  ? 

He  died  upon  the  scaffold  I  they  died  the  fiends  know  how, 
I  lived  to  wear  the  impress  of  Cain's  hand  upon  my  brow — 

Brow  that's  ever  aching,  burning, 

Bound  to  earth,  yet  heavenward  turning — 

Heavenward  ?  did  I  pay  Heaven  ? 

Can  such  rest  to  me  be  given  ? 
Are  they  there,  my  fair,  sweet  children!  have  they  met  my  mother  there 
0,  sometimes  the  wind's  cool  fingers  stray  among  my  matted  hair. 
And  I  think  they  are  my  mother's,  and  bUck  fancies  sneak  away 
From  her  sweet,  holy  presence,  as  foul  gobhns  hide  from  day. 
And,  sometimes,  beneath  the  pine-trees,  as  my  weary  frame  I  lay, 
I  can  hear,  far,  Cu:  above  me.  strange,  low  whispers  from  the  ble^t — 
From  the  blest?  is  there  a  region,  deeds  of  darkness  never  cursed, 
Where  no  wajl  of  sorrow  ever  from  despairing  souls  has  burst? 

0,  sec  how  the  lightning  shivered  and  scathed  this  poor  old  tree — 
I  knew  it  iu  my  girlhood — it  seems  akin  to  me — 

So  lonely  and  so  dreary — 

It  stands  here  as  if  weary 

Of  the  howUng  winter's  rigor, 

Of  the  spring  that  gives  no  vigor 
To  its  great  heart,  dying  slowly,  0,  so  slowly,  year  by  year — 
Worms  at  that  heart  are  gnawing,  while  despair  is  gnawing  here ! 
Ah,  what's  this  benumbing,  chilling,  heavy  hand  upon  me  now, 
Stilling  one  by  one  hfe's  pulses,  cooling  my -poor  fevered  brow? 
Now,  it  robes  all  things  in  dirkness — now,  it  changes  all  to  light. 
E'en  the  torturing  memory  phantoms  that  so  long  had  cursed  my  sight — 
0,  (he  vail  is  rent  asunder  that  hung  dark  'tween  me  and  heaven, — 
I  can  see  my  mother  beckoning—  rest  at  last  to  me  is  given — 
Now  the  worm,  a  worm  no  longer,  spreads  its  wings  and  soars  away, 
Liltle  heeds  it,  little  recks  it,  where  the  broken  shell  may  lay — 
My  worn  frame  unwept  may  moulder  underneath  the  stricken  tree — 
Never  monument  more  fitting,  o'er  the  storm-crushed  heart  could  be 

And  there  she  lay,  so  stiff  and  stark, 

With  night-birds  hooting  round  her, 
And  there,  when  morning  lit  bhe  glade. 

The  rough,  old  woodman  found  her — 
He  lifted  up  her  lifeless  bead, 

And  gazed  in  wondering  awe  there — 
A  glad  smile  wreathed  the  thin  cold  Up, 

The  first  he  ever  siw  tbere. 


EDUCATION  AJfiD  LNSTRUCnO^. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  remark,  that  in  children 
sentiment  precedes  intcllio:ence  ;  the  first  answer  to  the  maternal 
smile  is  the  first  dawn  of  intelligence  ;  the  fii-st  sensation  is  the 
responding  caress.  Comprehension  begins  in  feeling  ;  hence,  to 
her  who  first  arouses  the  feelings,  who  first  awakens  the  tender- 
ness, must  belong  the  happiest  influences.  She  is  not,  however, 
to  teach  virtue,  but  to  inspire  it.  This  is  peculiarly  the  province 
of  woman.  What  she  wishes  us  to  be  she  begins  by  making  us 
love,  and  love  iiegcts  unconscious  imitation.  What  is  a  child  in 
relation  to  a  tutor?  An  ignorant  being  whom  he  is  called  upon 
to  instruct.  What  is  a  cliild  in  relation  to  a  mother  .'  An  im- 
mortal being,  whose  soul  it  is  her  business  to  train  for  immortal- 
ity. Good  schoolmasters  make  good  scholars  ;  good  mothers 
make  good  men.  Here  is  the  ditiercnce  of  their  mir-sions.  It 
follows  that  the  education,  properly  so  called,  of  the  child  de- 
pends almost  entirely  on  mothers  ;  and  if  they  have  been  too 
willing  to  trust  to  delcfrated  authority  for  its  accomplishment,  it 
is  because  they  have  identified  education  with  instruction — two 
things  essentially  different,  and  which  it  is  esscniial  to  separate  ; 
for  instruction  may  be  interrupted  and  pass  from  hand  to  hand  : 
but  education  should  be  of  one  pieee  ;  whatever  inteiTupts  it,  hin- 
ders it — whoever  abandons  it,  after  having  undertaken  it,  may 
see  her  child  lost  in  the  wanderings  of  error,  or — what  is  more 
deplorable — in  utter  indifference  to  virtue. — Aime  Maiiin. 


S3XOKIXG  OF  ARSEJVIC. 

M.  Jlontigny,  French  consul  in  China,  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  arsenic  by  the  northern  Chinese,  says  they  mingle  it  with  their 
smoking  tobacco.  According  to  missionaries  who  had  lived  a 
long  time  there,  tobacco  free  from  arsenic  is  not  sold.  The  same 
witnesses  assured  the  consul  that  the  arsenic  smokers  were 
stout  fellows,  with  "  lungs  like  a  blacksmith's  bellows,  and 
as  rosy  as  cherubs."  The  publication  of  Montigny's  state- 
ment has  called  out  a  letter  froui  Dt.  Londe,  wlio  announces  that 
some  years  ago,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  at  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  on  the  agents  to  be  employed  to  cure  tubercular  con- 
sumption, he  told  the  assembled  doctors  tliat  be  had  found  but 
one  successful  means  of  combating  this  dreadful  disease  ;  that 
means  was  the  smoking  of  arsenic.  The  doctor  reaffirms  his 
commendation  of  this  remcdv. — Jo:irnal  of  Commcn-r, 
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TIEWS  O  TRENTON,  NEAV  JERSEY. 

Trenton,  the  capital  of  New  Jersey,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  series  of  illustrations  drawn 
for  us  by  Mr.  Chapin,  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
sloop  and  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Dela- 
ware River,  fifty-five  miles  southwest  from  New 
York,  and  thirty  miles  northeast  from  Philadel- 
phia. It  derives  its  name  from  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Trent,  wiio  was  one  of  its  earliest  settlers, 
and  this  honor  was  awarded  him  in  return  for  a 
gift  of  land  on  which  to  erect  the  county  build- 
ings. The  illustrations  which  we  give  on  this 
and  the  next  page,  are  representations  of  public 
buildings  and  localities  in  this  city,  the  scene  of 
many  interesting  reminiscences  of  our  revolu- 
tion. The  State  House  is  a  beautiful  building, 
located  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  and  is, 
as  its  name  imports,  devoted  to  chambers  and 
oflaces  connected  with  the  business  of  the  State 
government.  On  the  first  floor,  the  senate  and 
assembly  chambers  occupy  the  main  building, 
and  are  very  tastefully  and  comfortably  fitted 
np.  The  governor's  room,  State  library,  etc., 
are  on  the  second  floor.  The  original  building 
was  square,  built  of  brick  and  stuccoed  in  im- 
itation of  granite.  In  1846,  the  legislature  ap- 
pointed eomniissioQcrs  to  repair  and  enlarge  the 
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tavern  at  the  time  of  "Washington's  attack,  and 
■was  kept  by  Stacey  Potts.  It  is  situated  on 
Warren  Street,  opposite  Perry,  and  near  the 
corner  of  Bank  Alley.  Rail  and  some  of  hia 
principal  officers  were  quartered  here,  and  here 
he  was  conveyed  after  he  was  wounded.  He 
died  in  the  front  room  of  the  second  story  to  the 
left  of  the  door.  The  building  remains  very 
much  as  it  was  at  the  period  of  the  battle,  and 
bids  fair  to  stand  many  years  yet.  The  hcmses 
beyond  are  also  of  a  date  coeval  with  the  rev- 
olution, as  are  many  others  on  Warren  and  oth- 
er streets ;  indeed,  Trenton  bears  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ancient  town,  from  the  number  of 
old  buildings  to  be  seen  in  passmg  through  it. 
The  scene  representing  the  comer  of  Warren 
and  Greene  Streets,  is  the  spot  where  Wash- 
ngton  commenced  the  attack  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th  of  December.  Coming  np  the  Pen- 
nington road,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  gig 
is  approaching  in  the  picture,  he  ordered  Cap- 
tain Foster  to  plant  his  battery  of  six  cannon 
at  the  forks  of  the  road.  Three  pieces  pointed 
down  Warren  Street,  in  the  direction  of  the 
handcart  seen  in  the  engraving,  and  about  where 
the  figure  on  horseback  is,  three  others  pointed 
down  Greene  Street  towards  the  figure  with  a 
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St;  te  Hoi  se,  and  the  present  building  is  the  restilt  of  their  efforts 
and  the  biiot  eulogmui  upon  their  ta^te  and  judgment.  The 
county  buildings,  given  on  the  next  page,  are  located  in  Souih 
Trenton,  on  the  south  side  of  the  A  saupink  Creek,  and  were 
erected  on  the  formation  of  Mercer 
county.  The  centre  building  is  the 
(ourthonse,  while  on  either  side  thereof, 
in  separate  buildings,  are  the  offices  of 
the  county  clerk  and  surrogate.  The 
buildings  are  all  of  brick,  and  stuccoed. 
The  steps  are  granite  and  the  founda- 
tion ia  of  stone.  They  were  erected  in  ^^-  _ 
1839,  and  cost,  exclusive  of  ground, 
$70,000.  The  State  prison,  also  repre- 
sented on  the  next  page,  is  situated  in 
South  Trenton,  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  from  the  central  portion  of  the 
city,  and  near  to  the  railroad  and  Del- 
aware and  Raritan  canal,  which  are  rep- 
resented in  the  foreground  of  the  pic- 
ture. It  is  built  of  stone,  in  the  Egyp- 
tian style,  and  consists  of  a  main  build- 
ing in  which  the  keepers  reside,  and  of 
wings  radiating  therefrom,  so  that  a 
person  sitting  in  the  observatory,  as 
It  is  called,  can  see  at  a  glance  the 
length  of  the  corridors  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  turning  his  person.  The  walls 
of  the  wings  are  twenty  feet  high  and 
three  feet  thick,  and  the  outer  walls  en- 
close an  area  of  four  acres.  The  build- 
ing is  warmed  by  hot  water  running 
through  pipes  in  the  corridors,  etc.,  and 
can  be  heated  to  a  temperamrc  of  65 
degrees.  The  means  of  ventilation  arc 
unexcelled,  and  both  as  regards  the 
treatment  of  the  i)risoners  and  tlie  ar- 
rangements for  their  security  and  com- 
fort, the  New  Jcr.-^ey  state  prison  ranks 
with  the  first  in  this  country.  The  vis- 
itor to  Trenton,  on  amving  by  the  cars, 
will  notice  on  his  right,  as  he  leaves 
the  depot,  a  row  of  very  neat,  tasty 
cottages,  which  form  the  first  of  our 
series  of  pictures,  and  were  built  a  few 
years  since  to  Iciise,  and  exhibit  a  very 
commcndatilc  taste  and  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  architects  and  builders. 


Trenton  has  bnt  few  buildings  of  much  architectural  beauty,  and 
these  cottages,  as  marking  a  new  era  in  its  municipal  improve- 
ment, deserve  a  more  extended  notice  than  our  limits  will  allow 
us  to  give  them.     Rail's  head- quarters,  delineated  below,  was  a 
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wheelbarrow.  At  that  period,  the  whole  city  was  comprised  with- 
in a  triangle,  of  which  these  streets  formed  two  sides,  and  Gen- 
eral Sullivan  coming  up  the  river  road  and  investing  the  city  on 
the  only  remaining  side,  the  Hessians  were  completely  sur- 
rounded, without  possibility  of  escape. 
Aside  from  the  historical  associations 
connected  with  Trenton,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  tempt  the  tourist  to  pause  even 
lor  an  hour.  But  as  long  as  we  shall 
have  a  history,  as  long  as  the  flame  of 
patriotism  shall  bum,  so  long  will  Tren- 
ton be  sacred  and  hallowed  ground  to 
^=^  the  historian  and  the  student  of  hiato- 

"^^  ry,  as  well  as   to  those  who  delight  to 

ramble  over  the  fields  whereon  were 
fought  and  won  those  glorious  battles 
which  taught  a  severe  but  salutary  les- 
son to  the  oppressor,  and  gave  to  the 
world  a  nation  of  freemen.  Hero  it 
was  that  the  tide  of  misfortune  which 
threatened  to  engulf  tlie  little  American 
army,  was  rolled  back  upon  the  foe, 
even  as  the  waters  of  the  sea  were  rolled 
back  upon  the  oppressors  of  old.  Here 
too,  were  exhibited  those  masterly 
strokes  of  generalship  which  have  ren- 
dered the  name  of  Washington  illustri- 
ous as  a  soldier,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
remark  by  Frederick  ttie  Great,  of  Prus- 
sia, that  "the  operations  of  Washing 
ton  and  the  American  army  between  the 
asih  of  December  and  tlie  4th  of  Janu- 
ary, were  the  most  brilliant  of  any  re- 
coi  ded  in  the  annals  of  military  achieve- 
ments." Let  us  glance  at  the  record  of 
events  wliich  occurred  here,  that  we  may 
be  the  better  prepared  to  visit  spots 
made  memorable  by  the  deeds  of  the 
the  Fatlicr  of  his  Country.  From  an 
account  given  in  the  Trenton  Gazette 
of  March  17th,  1843,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing much  condensed  synopsis  of  the  bat- 
tle^ of  Trenton.  On  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1776,  Washington  with  his  array 
was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware, 
encamped  near  Taylorsville,  then  Mc- 
Konkey's  ferry,  eight  jniles  above  Tren- 
to  1.     The  troops  under  Lieut.  Dickin- 
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son  were  at  Yardleysviltc,  and  detachments  were 
encamped  further  up  the  river.  The  Pennsyl- 
Tania  troops  were  in  two  bodies,  one  at  Bristol, 
under  Gen.  Cadwallader,  the  other  at  Morris- 
ville,  opposite  Trenton,  under  Gen,  Ewin^.  The 
British,  under  Gen.  Howe,  were  stationed  at  Mt. 
Holly,  Bhick  Horse,  Burlington  and  at  Borden- 
town  ;  and  at  Trenton  there  were  three  regiments 
of  Hessians,  amountinjr  to  about  1500  men, 
and  a  troop  of  British  light  horse.  Washington's 
design  was  to  cross  the  Delaware  with  his  army 
at  JIcKonkey's  ferry,  in  the  night  of  the  25th  of 
December,  and  Gen.  Ewing,  with  his  command, 
was  to  cross  at  or  below  Trenton,  that  both 
might  fall  upon  the  enemy  at  the  same  time. 
At  dusk,  the  continental  troops  led  by  Washing- 
ton in  person,  of  2400  men,  with  20  pieces  of 
artillery,  began  to  cross  the  river.  It  was  not 
till  three  or  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th  ihat  all  were  over  and  ready  to  march. 
They  marched  with  a  quick  step  in  a  body  from 
the  river  up  the  cross  road  to  the  Bear  Tav- 
ern, about  a  mile  from  the  river,  and  then  to  the 
village  of  Birmingham,  where  they  halted.  The 
troops  were  formed  in  two  divisions.  One,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Sullivan,  marched  down  the 
river  road  ;  the  other,  under  Wasl  ington,  filed 
oif  to  the  left,  and  crossed  over  to  th;  Scotch  road  and  went  down 
this  road  until  it  enters  the  Pennington  road  about  a  mile  from 
Trenton.  Tltey  reached  Trenton  about  daybreak.  S)  silent  was 
tteir  march  that  they  were  no:  discovered  by  the  tnemy  until  they 
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ken  to  his  head-quarters,  where  he  died  of  his  wounds.  The  num- 
ber of  prisoners  was  23  officers  and  886  privates  ;  4  stand  of  col- 
ors, 12  drums,"6  brass  field  pieces  and  1000  stand  of  small  arms 
and  accoutrements  were  the  trophies  of  victory.     The  loss  of  the 


prisoners  up  to  the  ferry,  and  before  night  they 
were  all  safely  landed  on  the  opposite  shore. 
The  victory  achieved  with  so  little  loss,  at  a  pe- 
riod, too,  when  the  spirits  of  the  patriots  had 
been  depressed  to  the  lowest  ebb,  caused  a  thrill 
of  enthusiasm  throughout  the  country,  and  re- 
cruits came  pouring  in.  Washington  now  felt 
strong  enough  to  take  the  offensive,  and  moved 
his  array  across  to  Trenton  ;  hearing  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Comwallis  from  Princeton  with  a 
large  body  of  troops,  he  took  up  a  position  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Assaupiuk,  so  as  to  have 
that  stream  between  him  and  his  enemy.  Wash- 
ington's army  was  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Midisciplined  militia,  while  that  of  Comwallis, 
equal  in  point  of  numbers,  was  far  superior  in 
all  its  appointments,  being  composed  of  regu- 
lar troops,  thoroughly  trained  to  war.  Strong 
parties  of  Americans  were  sent  out  to  harass  the 
British  on  their  march,  and  so  well  did  they 
perform  their  part,  that  it  was  almost  night  ere 
they  reached  Trenton.  Entering  the  city,  he 
pushed  on,  intending  to  cross  the  Assaupiuk 
and  give  Washington  immediate  battle.  So 
rapid  was  his  march,  that  the  Americans  who 
were  retreating  before  him  barely  had  time  to 
cross  the  bridge  before  the  battle  commenced. 
At  the  bridge  and  at  a  ford  somewhat  above,  the  Americans  had 
stationed  their  artillery,  and  as  soon  as  the  British  came  in  sight 
and  their  own  men  had  crossed,  they  opened  their  batteries. 
Heedless  of  the  shower  of  iron  which  was  mowing  them  down  by 
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ame  upon  a  picket  guard  stationed  about  half  a  mile  from  Tren- 

o  I,  on  the  Pennington  road,  at  or  near  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Frazer,  when  one  of  the  sentries  called  to  Lanning,  who  was 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  troops,  saying  :  "  Who  is  there?"  "A 
friend,"  replied  Lanning.  "A 
friend  to  who  V  *' A  friend  to 
Washington."  At  this  the 
guard  turned  out,  and  seeing 
the  troops,  fired  and  retreated, 
keeping  np  a  running  fire  as 
they  did  so.  The  division  of 
the  army  which  came  down  the 
river  road,  under  Gen.  Sulli- 
van, ft  11  upon  the  advance 
guard  of  the  British  at  Ruth- 
erford's place,  adjoining  Col. 
Dickinson's,  near  the  south- 
west part  of  the  town,  about 
the  same  time  that  Washington 
entered  it  from  the  north.    Both 

divisions  pushed  forward,  keep- 
ing   up    a    running     fire   with 

small  arms  and    meeting   with 

but  little  opposition  till  the  en- 
emy were  driven  eastward  into 

Second    Street,  near  ilie   Pre-;- 

hytcrian  church,  where,  finding 

themselves    hemmed     in    and 

overpowered,   they  laid   down 

their  arms.     Colonel  Rail,  the 

commandant  of  the   Hessians, 

was  mortally  wounded  early  in 

the  engagement,  but  where  or 

by  whom  is   not  known.     He 

was  shot  from  his  horse  as  he 

was  endeavoring   to  rally  and 

form  his  dismayed  and  disor- 
dered troops.  When,  support- 
ed by  a  file   of  sergeants,   he 

presented  his  sword  to  Wa  h- 

ington  (whose  countenance  v  as 

beaming  with  complacency  at 

the  success  of  the  day)  he  was 

pale,  bleeding  and  covered  with 

blood ;   and  in  broken  accent^, 

seemed  to  implore  those  atten- 
tions which  the  victor  was  well 

disposed  to  lestow  ;  he  was  ta- 


Americans  in  this  important  engagement  was  two  privates  killed 
and  two  frozen  to  death  ;  that  of  the  Hessians  was  seven  officers 
and  twenty  or  thirty  private?  killed.  Immediately  after  this  al- 
most bloodless  victory,  Wiishington  commenced  marching  his 
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ranks,  the  British  marched  simultaneously  to  the  attack  of  the 
bridge  and  ford.     Three  times  did  they  make  the  desperate  effort 
to  cross  the  bridge,  and  each  time  were  they  driven  back  by  the 
Americans  in  confusion  and  disorder.     Comwallis  at  last,  believ- 
ing their  numbers  to  be  great- 
er than  they  really  were,  with- 
drew  his    troops,    Ughted  his 
camp    fires   and     awaited  the 
morning    for    further    action. 
During  the  night,  W:ishington, 
finding    himself  in   a    critical 
situation   and  feeling  as?>ured 
that     another     contest   would 
-_  prove   fatal,  silently  withdrew 

-.^-_   .'_-JI=2u-  his  troops,  and  when  the  morn- 

ing came,  Comwallis  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  camp  of  his 
enemy  deserted.  So  certain 
had  lie  been  of  having  Wash- 
ington in  liis  power,  that  he 
had  refused  (he  solicitations  of 
General  Erskine,  who  wanted 
to  attack  during  the  night,  say 
ing,  "  he  should  certainly  catch 
the  fox  (meaning  Washington) 
in  tiie  morning."  Alas,  for  his 
hopes !  tbat  morning's  dawn 
showed  to  liim  a  deserted  en- 
campment, and  brought  to  his 
cars  the  sound  of  cannon  from 
the  direction  of  Princeton, 
but  not  believing  his  senses, 
and  notwiilHtanding  it  was  in 
mid-winter,  he  took  it  to  be 
thunder.  Gen.  Erskine,  more 
quick  witted,  exclaimed,  after 
listening  fur  a  moment,  "  To 
arms,  general  !  Washington 
has  ouigcncrallcd  us.  Let  us 
flv  to  the  rescue  at  Princeton !" 
It  is  singular  that  history  gives 
no  account  uf  the  loss  of  the 
British  at  the  Assaupink.  Eye 
witnesses  say  iliat  the  slaugh- 
ter wjis  dreadful— tlie  eretk, al- 
most filled  with  the  bodies 
of  tlie  slain,  runnit^g  red  with 
blood ! 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SOMETHUVG  SMALL. 

Br  P.Va£  BEXJ.4MIJ.'. 

The  other  day — it  was  not  long  ^o, 

A  beggar  went  to  one  who  makes  a  show ; 

Not  for  himself  the  beggar's  tale  was  told, 

But  ft  Tvidow,  starving,  sick  and  old. 

He  whom  he  prayed  is  rich,  and  oft  displays 

His  geoerous  name  in  ostentatious  ways. 

With  bland  exterior  Dives  sate  and  heard 

The  piteous  story — answering  not  a  word 

Till  it  was  done.     "  A  little,  sir,  will  serve," 

The  pleading  suppliant  ventured  to  observe — 
*'  A  lilUe,  sir!"  said  Dives,  as  he  showed 

The  spacious  front-door  of  his  big  abode — 
"A  little,  sir!  remember  when  you  call, 

I  never,  air,  do  anything  that's  s»/(a//." 

<   »■»   > 

[Written  for  Ballon 's  Pictorial.] 

GREECE. 

BT    DR.   J.   V.   C.   SMITH. 

Travellers  give  but  little  or  no  attention  to  modern,  resusci- 
tated Greece.  They  range  over  continental  Europe,  and  pry  into 
its  antiquities,  but  since  the  independence  of  the  nation  was  estab- 
lished, enough  is  not  said  of  the  people,  their  institutions  or  con- 
dition. 

The  Greeks  absolutely  abominate  their  king.  He  is  a  dolt — a 
thick-headed  Bavarian,  forced  upon  them  by  the  great  powers  at 
the  close  of  the  Kcvolution.  Such  is  the  hatred  towards  Otho, 
and  the  disappointment  at  not  Iiaving  a  Greek  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  that  political  hypocrisy,  dishonesty,  peculation  and 
perverse  legislation  will  continue  to  disgrace  the  administration, 
while  the  blood  of  the  Bavarian  family  flows  in  the  veins  of  the 
occupant  of  a  throne  rescued  from  the  haughty  Turks. 

In  the  first  place,  his  foreign  majesty  looks  down  with  sovereign 
contempt  upon  the  wearers  of  embroidered  jackets,  silk  scarfs  and 
breeches  containing  a  whole  web  of  cotton.  He  is  scrupulously 
exact,  even  to  extreme  littleness  ;  so  that  at  one  time  a  basket  of 
charcoal  could  not  be  ordered  for  the  palace,  ivithout  first  con- 
sulting the  ruler  of  an  ancient  domain,  and  explaining  clearly  the 
necessity  of  having  a  fire  before  a  beefsteak  could  be  broiled. 

It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  Greece,  that  will  remain  a  curse 
till  there  is  national  strength  to  rebel  against  a  ruler  forced  upon 
the  people,  that  England  or  any  other  power  should  have  imposed 
the  dead  weight  of  a  stranger  on  the  throne.  While  Otho  must 
know  with  what  extreme  reluctance  he  is  obeyed,  the  pi'csence  of 
German  soldiers  to  overawe  a  brave  population,  who  achitved 
their  own  independence,  irritates  them  excessively,  and  strength- 
ens their  antipathy. 

With  a  studied  show  of  deep  penetration  into  the  characters  of 
men,  Otho  literally  knows  nothing,  and  he  may  be  safely  regarded 
as  the  most  stupid,  inquisitive  and  meddling  ignoramus  in  the 
whole  kingdom.  Under  the  influence  of  court  favorites,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  an  influence  with  the  queen,  poor  Greece  is 
at  the  mercy  of  both  hawk  and  buzzard.  There  is  neither  politi- 
cal honesty  in  parliament,  nor  sterling  integrity  in  the  court. 
Whoever  most  adroitly  cheats  the  government  is  considered  the 
shrewdest  fellow.  Might  passed  for  right,  even  in  Athens,  a  few 
yea*^  ago. 

Removed  from  the  capital,  there  is  no  security  against  robbers 
but  the  traveller's  own  revolvers  ;  and  the  courts  of  law  have  a 
reputation  of  being  convinced  either  way,  according  to  the  weight 
of  the  bribes.  There  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  admin- 
istration of  aflfairs. 

Were  it  not  for  the  classical  interest  connected  with  the  soil  of 
Greece,  the  modem  institutions  of  the  country  would  hardly  be 
noticed  by  those  who  now  throng  its  shores.  They  were  so 
long  at  the  despotic  mercy  of  their  conquerors,  the  Turks,  that 
they  copied  their  manners,  practise  some  of  their  virtues  and 
many  of  their  vices.  There  is  still  clinging  to  them  a  little  of  the 
indolence  of  their  hard-hearted  masters;  but  when  fairly  roused 
by  a  sense  of  danger,  rather  than  by  a  purely  patriotic  spirit,  they 
exhibit  the  ferocity  of  those  they  so  long  served.  Civilization 
has  a  task  ahead,  to  instil  into  the  hearts  of  the  restless,  ambitious, 
deed-daring  Greeks  a  higli  moral  tone  of  sentiment.  They  arc 
religious  without  being  conscientious ;  good  as  ihey  can  afford  to 
be  while  corruption  is  universal  tkroughout  the  whole  domain  of 
the  country. 

While  the  king,  queen  and  palace  absorb  a  large  amount  from 
the  revenue,  all  the  subordinates,  from  the  first  minister  of  state 
to  the  sweeper  of  the  dog-kennels,  have  miserable  incomes,  and 
hence  every  opportunity  is  rea'dily  embraced  to  increase  it,  and  liy 
means,  too,  the  most  objectionable,  and  not  unfreqnently  dislion- 
est.  Judges  of  the  highest  courts  of  law  liave  a  salary  averaging 
only  about  thirty  dollars  a  month.  This  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  probable  rate  at  which  their  inferiors  are  paid. 

Robberies  of  an  atrocious  character  arc  frequently  perpetrated 
upon  travellers.  Bands  of  daring  brigands  demand  the  nioncy  of 
a  stranger  with  an  air  of  the  nonchalance  of  public  collectors, 
which  the  government  cannot  always  punish.  Members  of  the 
parliament  are  often  suspected  of  being  in  collusion  with  despera- 
does, not  only  sharing  the  plunder,  but  pocketing  the  appropria- 
tions entrusted  to  them  for  apprehending  the  rogues  who  are  their 
partners. 

These  are  the  dark  shades  in  modem  Grecian  character,  and 
may  all  be  referred  to  the  badly  contrived  organization  of  the 
imperial  govemment.  No  one  respects  the  monarchical  leech  who 
is  sucking  their  blood ;  and  all  unhesitatingly  express  a  hope  that 


some  scheme  may  be  devised  for  overthrowing  the  present  inhar- 
monious stmcture  of  the  national  organization.  But,  instead  of 
saying  all  that  might  be  related  of  the  misrule  and  odiousness  of 
having  a  legitimate  numbskull  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  regenerated 
Greece,  it  may  he  acceptable  to  vary  the  scene,  and  show  its 
present  condition  of  resources  in  agriculture,  arts,  manufactures. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Athens  the  land  is  toleratily  well  culti- 
vated, considering  the  rudeness  of  the  tools  with  whicli  the  soil  is 
penetrated.  Anything  will  grow  if  properiy  encouraged  by  tillage. 
Com,  barley,  beans,  peas,  and  some  other  kinds  of  grain  are 
raised,  but  not  in  abundance.  The  land  looks  dry,  except  at  the 
base  of  mountain  ranges,  and  in  depressions.  From  the  abun- 
dance of  limestone,  it  would  seem  that  wheat  might  be  cxtensivclj' 
grown.  Grapes  do  admirably.  People  have  more  to  say  about 
the  wine  crop,  than  of  any  other  agricultural  interest.  In  that 
respect,  the  public  sentiment  reminds  the  traveller  of  Italy,  wliere 
farmers  attach  more  importance  to  a  fine  grape  han-est,  thau  to 
breadstuffs.  Fruits  arc  excellent,  reasonable  in  price,  and  raised 
with  very  little  care.  Meats,  that  is  poor  beef,  mutton,  kid,  poul- 
try, etc.,  all  of  which  aic  satisfactory  but  the  first,  are  reasonable 
and  quite  easily  obtained  in  the  large  towns.  As  a  whole,  eat- 
ables are  far  cheaper  than  the  same  article:^  iu  America. 

Tliey  eat  strange  things  in  that  country.  For  example — the 
cuttle  fish,  or  as  it  is  familiarly  known  under  the  name  of  squid, 
together  with  star-fish,  are  approved  articles  of  food.  Squid  are 
boiled,  pickled,  and  being  dried,  are  suspended  in  strings  at  shop- 
doors  for  sale.  Native  cooking  is  rather  unpalatable  to  Anglo- 
Saxons.  Olive  oil  enters  largely  into  various  dishes.  At  the 
hotels  of  Athens,  whicli  are  conducted  on  European  principles, 
soups,  pastry,  smoked,  baked,  fried,  boiled  and  other  Christian 
processes  of  cooker)"-,  are  in  the  ascendant. 

Roads  are  out  of  the  question.  Between  the  capital  and  the 
harbor,  there  is  a  wide,  dusty  highway.  Other  drives  also  exist, 
but  they  are  imperfect  roads,  and  cannot  be  used  with  cairiages 
very  far.  When  excursions  are  made  to  Mount  Pentelicus,  the 
plain  of  Marathon,  and  some  other  equally  celebrated  historical 
localities,  they  are  accomplished  on  horseback. 

Athens  is  civilized  and  humanized;  but  if  the  stranger  wanders 
far  beyond  its  police  jurisdiction,  the  country  shows  that  povert)', 
misrule  and  neglect  have  each  been  operating  to  give  the  fields 
and  brarablc-grown  slopes  of  the  mountains  their  present  aspect. 
Land  must  be  cheap,  because  so  little  of  it  is  under  cultivation. 
Fences,  of  which  there  are  but  few,  indicate  some  individual  pos- 
sessions.   Enclosures  are  gardens  rather  than  farms. 

Turkey  wielded  a  military  influence  for  so  long  a  period  over 
classic  Greece,  that  the  people  imbibed  many  of  the  habits  of  their 
conquerors,  which  are  noticeable  in  their  modes  of  thinking,  act- 
ing, and  throughout  their  domestic  economy.  Their  modern 
civilization  pertains  essentially  to  the  capital,  where  Europeans 
are  brought  into  more  immediate  intercourse  with  them. 

As  far  as  the  domestic  animals  were  examined,  tliey  must  be 
inferior,  with  the  exception  of  the  horse.  They  learned  of  the 
Turks  how  to  cultivate  good  blood  and  bottom ;  still,  only  gentle- 
men of  large  means,  and  government  officials,  wiih  tolerable 
incomes,  can  aff"ord  to  indulge  their  taste  in  that  respect. 

In  dress,  the  common  costume  of  the  masses  is  a  semi-Turkish 
one.  They  are  excessively  fond  of  bright  colors,  embroidered 
vests,  long  silk  scarfs  round  the  waist,  enormously  large  breeches, 
which  more  nearly  resemble  petticoats  than  any  ordinary  pattern 
of  nether  garments  worn  by  Europeans.  A  hat  is  rarely  seen  on 
a  native's  head.  The  red  felt  cap,  without  vizor  or  rim,  swayed 
off  jauntingly  by  a  large  blue  silk  tassel,  is  the  pink  of  fashion. 
Shirts  and  collars  may  be  in  request,  but  if  in  universal  wear, 
tliey  are  so  adroitly  concealed  as  not  to  be  recognized.  To  finish- 
out  a  man,  he  must  have  his  upper  lip  inconvenienced  by  a  mous- 
tache that  is  always  in  the  way.  An  occasional  face  is  seen  cov- 
ered by  a  jungle  beard,  stiff  enough  to  resist  the  ingress  of  insects. 
While  the  men  generally  arc  good  looking,  having  sprightly 
expressions,  sparkling,  restless  eyei,  and  nervous  temperaments, 
the  women  are  ugly.  They  must  have  sadly  deteriorated  in  their 
physical  exterior  since  Praxiteles  and  other  immortal  artists  trans- 
ferred their  perishable  beauties  to  marble.  Ages  of  degradation 
and  political  oppression  must  have  operated  more  unfavorably  for 
them  than  the  males.  Under  their  Turkish  pashas,  they  were 
necessarily  obliged  to  conform  to  their  standard  of  female  position. 
"Veils,  scarfs,  pantalettes,  heelless  shoes  and  ignorance  have  been 
predominant  for  two  or  three  hundred  years.  Their  features  are 
not  delicate  ;  there  is  a  harshness,  hardness  and  rigidity  in  their 
movements  and  appearance,  which  maybe  worn  away  by  degrees, 
as  they  have  opportunity  for  imitating  a  higher  standard  of  attain- 
ments, by  inlercoursc  with  foreign  ladies.  Some  splendid  speci- 
mens of  female  beauty  are  occasionally  discoverable,  but  as  a 
whole,  they  are  neither  handsome,  vivacious  nor  intellectual. 

At  Athens,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  lady,  and  their  assistants,  are 
educating  hundreds  of  young  girls,  who  will  soon  begin  to  change 
the  tone  of  society.  Where  woman  is  accomplished  and  refined, 
man  is  elevated,  dignilicd  and  humane. 

Education  is  progressing  rapidly.  More  attention  is  given  to 
the  culture  of  a  few,  who  have  the  means  of  taking  a  collegiate 
course,  than  to  schooling  ibc  multitude.  The  ancient  university 
has  been  revived,  and  the  entire  machinery  of  a  college  is  admira- 
bly conducted  in  Athens,  while  common  schools  are  beginning  to 
be  appreciated  and  encouraged.  I  examined  with  much  gratifica- 
tion the  new  university  edifice,  a  well  proportioned,  elegant  struc- 
ture. Although  in  the  lectures,  the  whole  course  of  instruction  is 
given  in  the  modern  Greek,  it  is  clear  that  a  German  tone  per- 
vades the  halls  of  learning.  The  faculty  and  pupils  Iiave  a  Ger- 
man mode  of  thinking,  and  a  bias  towards  tlicir  theological  way 
of  reasoning,  notwithstanding  the  exactions  of  the  Greek  Church, 
which  frowns  severely  upon  any  deviation  from  her  dogmas. 


It  was  an  event  in  my  life  to  have  been  present  in  the  revived 
university,  where  they  arc  now  teaching,  as  Plato  and  Aristotle 
tauglit,  and  near  the  same  spot,  too,  some  thousands  of  years  ago. 
Ancient  Greek  is  not  only  studied  by  scholars,  but  it  is  fully  en- 
joyed. They  are  proud  of  the  historical  eminence  of  their  ancient 
countrymen,  but  from  causes  not  understood,  they  have  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  achieving  a  literary  reputation  for  themselves. 

Newspapers  are  quite  abundant,  printed,  of  course,  in  modem 
Greek,  consequently  the  far  off  world  knows  nothing  through 
them,  of  what  is  locally  transpiring,  of  common  interL^st  to  man- 
kind, as  they  rarely  have  anything  worth  translating.  A  famous 
subject  for  newspaporials,  is  the  church,  its  authority,  efficiency, 
competency  and  infallibility.  Next  to  that,  extracts  from  English 
and  French  papers  make  up  the  bulk  of  each  successive  paper. 
Nothing  of  a  modern  character,  not  even  the  polities  of  the 
country,  compares  in  the  estimation  of  a  traveller,  with  the  classi- 
cal ruins  which  are  strewn  broadcast  over  Greece.  Every  promi- 
nence, hill  top  and  valley  has,  in  some  period  of  Hellenic  glory, 
been  sacred  to  the  gods,  to  heroes,  or  the  arts. 

The  sites,  rather  than  the  remains  of  celebrated  temples,  are 
recognized.  In  Athens,  however,  the  temple  of  Theseus,  the 
skeleton  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  remnants  of  a  colossal  struc- 
ture, the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  are  still  objects  of  intense 
interest.  They  exhibit,  even  in  fragments,  the  rich  architectural 
finish  that  pertained  originally  to  all  of  them.  They  show,  too, 
the  grandeur  of  design  which  characterized  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  in  the  days  of  splendor  under  Pericles. 

The  prison  in  which  Socrates  drank  the  poison,  on  the  false  ac- 
cusation of  corrupting  the  youth,  is  still  as  strong  as  ever.  It  is 
a  large  room  excavated  into  a  solid  rock.  From  the  holes  drilled 
into  the  stone,  round  the  dooi",  it  appears  that  a  portico,  perhaps 
of  wood,  wi\s  once  bolted  to  the  side  of  the  ledge.  A  shaft  was 
cut  from  above,  down  into  the  apartment,  of  sufficient  diameter  to 
admit  the  body  of  a  man.  Tradition  says  that  prisoners  were  in- 
troduced through  the  aperture,  and  not  by  the  door,  which  was 
for  their  exit. 

Plato's  garden — the  academy  ground — Is  about  one  mile  from 
the  Acropolis,  or  ancient  citadel — a  lofty  cone  of  rock,  pushed  up 
through  the  earth,  the  top  of  which  bears  the  ruined  Parthenon, 
the  Enecthajum;  and  various  minor  remains  of  beautiful  architec- 
ture. Originally,  from  the  extent  of  surface  on  which  fragments 
of  sculpture  are  constantly  found  by  tillage,  it  is  probable  some 
six  acres  might  have  been  in  the  occupancy  of  the  philosopher. 
Some  four  acres  are  now  cultivated  for  farming  purposes. 

A  singular  taste  is  manifested  by  the  present  proprietor.  A  rod 
or  two  of  stone  wall  runs  fiom  the  house,  westerly.  A  tub  of 
mortar  is  kept  in  a  condition  to  be  used.  When  a  specimen  of 
any  kind  is  brought  to  light  by  the  spade,  it  is  stuck  on  the  wall, 
facing  the  south,  in  mortar.  Thus  arms,  legs,  heads,  toes,  fingers, 
sections  of  bodies,  and  in  short  every  imaginable  part  of  a  statue 
protrudes.  There  must  have  been  a  forest  of  statuary  originally, 
to  have  afforded  such  inexhaustible  quantities  of  fractured  pieces. 
Both  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  a  temporary  building  on  the 
Acropolis,  ai-e  filled  with  remnants  of  marble  statuary,  which  the 
government  claims,  as  fast  as  found.  No  country  on  eai'th  ap- 
pears to  have  been  so  completely  ornameuted  by  the  divine  skill 
of  art,  in  that  respect,  as  Greece,  and  especially  the  metropolis. 

One  section  of  the  western  end  of  the  ar/ora,  or  market,  with  the 
legal  prices  of  articles  kept  on  sale,  reaching  back  to  a  remote 
antiquity,  is  now  standing.  Two  of  the  public  wheat  measures, 
which  are  marble  tubs,  of  the  capacity  of  about  one  bushel,  are  to 
be  seen  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  where  they  were  dug  up  recently. 
A  famous  structure,  known  as  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  is  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation;  but  the  ground  has  been  so  much 
raised  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  by  natural  accumu- 
lations, since  the  erection  of  the  temple,  that  the  second  story  is 
below  the  level  of  the  street.  Before  the  revolution,  it  was  in  the 
occupancy  of  a  community  of  dancing  dervishes. 

By  ascending  Mount  Pentelicus,  some  over  ten  miles  northeast 
of  Athens,  the  ancient  marble  quarries  may  be  inspected,  where 
all  the  materials  were  procured  for  the  great  edifices  with  which 
the  ancient  eity  seems  to  have  been  profusely  adorned.  When 
on  the  summit,  looking  down  to  the  base,  on  the  northeasterly 
side,  the  plain  of  Marathon  is  spread  out  in  full  view.  Two 
years  ago,  the  tumulus  raised  by  the  victors  over  the  bodies  of 
tho^e  slain  in  the  celebrated  battle,  against  a  mighty  army  of 
Persian  invaders,  was  standing  intact.  Since  I  saw  it,  report 
says  that  some  curious  explorations  were  undertaken,  and  the 
bones  of  the  slaughtered  heroes  were  actually  discovered. 

Two  immense  mounds  were  raised  over  the  bodies  of  Achilles 
and  Patrochlus,  on  the  plain  of  Troy,  which  were  in  excellent 
preservation  when  I  saw  them.  No  doubt  researches  in  their 
interior  might  disclose  some  remarkable  memorials  of  the  people 
who  fought,  bled  and  died  in  defence  of  their  liberties. 

At  the  Piraiup,  or  harbor  of  Athens,  five  miles  from  the  Acrop-  . 
olis,  where  there  was  once  a  compact  city,  the  lines  of  the  streets 
and  even  the  foundation  stones,  well  hewn,  of  the  ancient  wall, 
reared  by  Thcmistocles,  are  lying  where  the  workmen  originally 
placed  them.  Even  the  tomb  of  this  same  Thcmistocles  is  iden- 
tified just  at  the  water  line. 

Canals,  on  the  same  level,  cut  in  the  solid,  unyielding  rock, 
ramified  under  all  that  portion  of  Athens,  through  which  water, 
fresh  from  the  distant  mountains,  freely  ran.  Wliercver  a  house 
was  located,  a  well  was  sunk,  below  the  level  of  the  canal,  which 
was  always  full,  and  from  it  the  family  were  supplied. 

Most  of  the  antiquities  of  ancient  Greece  arc  profusely  strewn 
and  buried  under  tlie  soil.  Increase  of  population,  together  with 
agricultural  and  horticultural  industry,  will  gradually  bring  them 
to  the  surface,  to  surprise  strangers  and  confirm  the  relations  of 
her  ancient  historians. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorifd,] 
A  HEAVENLY   WELCOME. 

BY  3IARY  N.   SSAKBOR^'. 

Sgh  in  heavenly  glories  cumbered, 
Stands  a  epirit.  pure  and  bright — 

Once  to  eiirtli  its  ft-et  were  fettvreil, 
Now  they  roam  in  endless  light. 

With  the  angels  high  ascending, 
Clad  in  garments  like  their  onn, 

In  that  wondrous  anthem  joining — 
List!  to  that  familiar  tone! 

With  those  swift  companions  soaring, 
High  and  higher  still  thoy  fly: 

Brighter  beauties  now  surround  them, 
Than  are  known  beneath  the  sky. 

While  they  catch  the  swelling  chorus, 
■What  unnumbered  answers  come  I 

Ah,  those  r;ipturous  welcomes  given, 
Ne'er  were  told  by  mort^il  tongue. 

Bright  beings  of  that  upper  sphere  I 

0  listen,  while  we  siug, 
And  bear  our  clouded  spirita  up 

On  your  unwearied  wingi 

Tune  our  lips  to  heavenly  mmic — 
Let  it  echo  through  the  soul! 

And  sweeter  strains  beyond  the  river 
Shall  drcwn  its  endless  roll. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

FREMONT: 

— OR, — 

THE   RIDE    OF    THE    ONE    HUNDRED! 

BT   FREDERICK   STANHOPE. 

A  LATE  decision  of  our  United  States  Supreme  Court  having 
rendered  a  tardy  act  of  justice  to  one  who  has  opened  to  us  an 
empire,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  personal  reminiscence  might  be 
acceptable. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1847,  business  called  me  to  AUa 
California;  having  been  long  a  resident  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
being  familiar  with  the  language  and  customs  of  the  people,  I 
was  selected  to  effect  a  large  contract  of  hides,  for  one  of  our 
eastern  firms,  the  trade  being  nearly  paralyzed  at  the  time  by  the 
war  then  in  progress  between  our  country  and  Mexico  ;  where  a 
handful  of  noble  men  were  accomplishing  deeds  which  have  given 
them  a  place  in  history  by  the  side  of  Leonidas  and  his  braves. 
The  Califomias  had  become  to  us  a  desideratum ;  although  their 
mineral  wealth  still  slumbered,  waiting  for  that  enchanter  of 
modern  days,  Yankee  enterprise  ;  their  splendid  harbors,  the  con- 
tiguity of  our  possessions  in  Oregon,  and  the  facilities  for  trade 
with  China  were  a  sufficient  incentive.  Commodore  Stockton 
had  hurried  up  from  Callao  in  the  frigate  Congress,  and  General 
Kearney  had  crossed  the  plains  from  the  Missouri  Kiver,  with  a 
force  of  armed  hunters,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  country  and 
holding  it  as  a  gage  for  a  satisfactory  ti'eaty. 

The  native  Califomians,  who  had  long  groaned  beneath  the 
imposts  of  a  distant  government  and  venial  governors,  had  them- 
selves invited  our  overtures ;  but  a  few  of  their  leaders,  with  a 
deadly  hatred  towards  the  Yankees  and  hope  of  personal  reward 
from  Mexico,  were  assiduously  striving  to  stir  the  people  up  to 
a  revolt ;  in  many  cases  with  too  great  success.  Manuel  Castro, 
a  wealthy  and  influential  ranchero,  noted  for  his  determined  op- 
position to  all  change,  and  enmity  to  the  "  Gringos,"  had  arrang- 
ed for  an  attack  on  the  Pueblo  los  Angelos,  the  head-quarters 
of  Kearney,  held  by  a  small  force  of  marines  and  volunteers. 
His  agents  were  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  inflaming  the  inhab- 
itants and  urging  them  to  join  him.  By  some  means  his  plan 
leaked  out. 

I  was  at  this  time,  at  the  ranche  of-  my  old  friend,  General 
]yiartinez  Vallejo,   on   the   Sonora  Creek ;   my  companion  was 

Captain  D ,  who  has  since  espoused  one  of  our  host's  d.augh- 

ters.  Vallejo  was  one  of  the  largest  landholders  in  California, 
owning  some  sixty  square  miles,  with  forty  thousand  head  of  cat- 
tle and  several  hundred  horses,  cattle  and  horses  at  that  time 
being  a  man's  available  wealth.  He  had  been  formerly  military 
governor  of  the  country,  and  was  considered  fair  spoil  by  our 
people,  though  in  justice  I  must  state  that  he  was  kindly  dispos- 
ed towards  the  Americans.  The  house  was  a  substantial  edifice 
of  two  stories,  snn-onnded  by  a  corrall  with  a  stout  gateway ;  the 
household  consisted  of  some  twenty  persons. 

We  had  all  retired  to  rest  and  were  wrapped  in  slumber,  when 
the  lond  barking  of  dogs  and  halloing  of  many  men,  aroused  ns 
suddenly  from  our  dreams.  Expecting  an  attack  of  the  Bear 
Party  (a  band  of  lawless  desperadoes  who  infested  the  country), 
all  rushed  to  the  courtyard  aimed  as  well  as  the  time  permitted, 
and  in  costumes  the  most  picturesque,  as  primitiveness  is  usually 
considered  so.  The  general,  sabre  in  tiand  came  last ;  he  chal- 
lenged the  intruders  with  : 

"  Quien  es  la  ?"  (who  is  there  ?) 

"Americanos  e  amigos,  abre  la  puerta,"  (Americans  and  friends, 
open  the  gate),  was  the  response,  a  blow  accompanying  the  words 
that  made  the  door  shake  again. 

The  demand  was  perforce  complied  with,  and  a  band  of  some 
fifty  men  were  presented  to  our  view,  mounted  and  arrayed  as 
trappers  and  hunters,  and  armed  to  the  teeth.  Foremost  among 
them  on  a  black  mustang,  was  a  small,  sinewy,  dark  man,  evi- 
dently their  leader,  with  "  an  eye  like  Mars  to  threaten  and  com- 


mand," a  countenance  expressive  of  the  greatest  determination, 
and  a  bearing,  that,  notwithstanding  his  rough  dress,  stamped 
him  as  one  born  to  command  ;  to  lead.     This  was  Prcmont. 

"  1  am  an  officer  of  the  United  States,"  said  he.  "  I  am  on 
ray  way  to  Los  Angelos,  I  must  have  horses." 

"  But — "  said  Vallejo. 

"I  said,  sir,  I  »(H5(  have  them ;  you  will  be  recompensed  by 
my  government.  I  order  yon,  sir,  to  deliver  to  my  men  what 
horses  you  may  have  in  corrall." 

PInding  remonstrance  would  be  of  no  avail  with  such  a  man, 
VuUcjo  called  his  vaqueros  and  gave  the  requisite  directions.  In 
the  meanwhile  my  friend  D made  himself  knoivn  to  Fre- 
mont ;  having  met  him  in  Washington. 

"  I  have  information  of  Castro's  intention  to  attack  Los  An- 
gelos. I  have  six  days  to  reach  there  before  the  outbreak ;  for 
that  I  need  these  horses ;  for  I  7mist  be  in  at  the  death." 

"But  the  disliiuce  J  six  hundred  miles,"  said  D .     "The 

roads — " 

"  I  shall  do  it,"  he  replied,  and  turned  away  to  supervise  his 
arrangements. 

In  half  an  hour  they  departed  as  unceremoniously  as  they 
came,  taking  with  them  some  three  hundred  horses,  and  leaving 
us  astounded  at  this  raid,  to  wonder  if  we  were  yet  awake,  or 
whether  it  was  all  an  unsubstantial  dream. 

"  Los  diablos,"  exclaimed  the  general,  "  they  have  even  taken 
my  wife's  saddle  horse!"  so  thoroughly  had  Fremont's  lieutenant 
executed  liis  order. 

Prom  Sonora  to  Yerba  Bucna,  the  little  hamlet  where  now 
stands  rlie  queen  city  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  he  augment- 
ed his  stock  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred,  completely  clear- 
ing the  country  ;  and  then  commenced  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
races  for  a ^/iijht  ever  probably  known.  Barely  pulling  bridle  to 
devour  a  steak  cut  from  the  quarter  of  a  scarce  dead  bullock  ; 
driving  before  them  their  spare  horses — on,  on  they  went ;  the 
roads  at  all  times  bad,  at  this  season  were  horrible  ;  fifty  miles 
being  a  hard  day's  journey,  even  for  a  Californian. 

As  their  exhausted  beasts  dropped  under  them,  they  tore  off 
the  saddles  and  placing  tliem  on  others,  hurried  on,  leaving  the 
poor  animals  to  be  devom-ed  by  the  Cayotes,  or  recover,  as  cliance 
might  bring  about.  Ever  at  the  head — the  last  to  dismount  and 
the  first  to  leap  into  the  saddle,  was  this  mountaineer,  this  com- 
panion of  Kit  Carson  !  this  pioneer  of  empire  !  Fremont  !  Kare- 
ly  speaking  but  to  urge  on  liis'men,  or  to  question  some  passing 
native,  taking  the  smallest  modicum  of  refreshment,  and  watch- 
ing while  others  snatched  a  moment's  repose,  was  he  ;  wrapped 
up  in  his  project  and  determined  to  have  some  o/theji>jht! 

Through  San  Pablo,  and  Monterey,  and  Josepha,  they  dashed 
like  the  phantom  riders  of  the  Hartz  Mountains,  startling  the  in- 
habitants, and  making  the  night  watcher  cross  himself  in  teiror 
as  their  band  flew  on.  The  River  Sacrificios  was  reached  ;  swol- 
len by  the  rains  it  rolled  on,  a  rapid,  muddy  stream  :  his  men 
paused. 

"Forward!  forward!"  cried  he,  and  dashed  in  himself;  the 
struggle  was  a  fierce  one,  but  his  gallant  mustang  breasts  the 
cun-entand  he  reaches  the  opposite  shore  in  safety;  his  men  after 
a  time  join  him,  two  brave  fellows  finding  a  watery  grave  and 
many  horses  being  carried  down  the  stream ;  but  nothing  now 
can  stop  him  ;  the  heights  adjacent  to  the  Pueblo  appear — now  a 
smile  might  be  seen  on  the  implacable  visage  of  the  leader — 'tis 
the  sixth  day,  and  the  goal  is  won! 

With  ninety  men  on  the  last  of  his  caravan  of  horses,  he  falls 
like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  rear  of  the  Mexicans.  The  day  was 
with  them ;  the  little  band  of  stout  hearts  guarding  the  presidio, 
taken  by  surprise,  and  not  having  the  advantage  of  the  Mexicans 
in  regard  to  horses,  were  beginning  to  waver.  But  cheer  up  ; 
charge  again  ;  succor  is  at  hand.  On  come  those  riders  of  Fre- 
mont's ;  nothing  can  withstand  their  shock.  With  shouts  of 
triumph  they  change  the  battle  to  a  rout.     The  field  is  won  ! 

With  Fremont  was  a  Wallawallah  chief,  the  sole  remnant  of  a 
band  that  joined  Kearney  on  his  journey  across  the  plains.  In 
his  war  paint,  mounted  on  a  bare  back  mustang,  he  would  ride 
up  at  full  speed  to  the  enemy,  and  as  a  lance  was  thrust  at  him, 
dexterously  throwing  himself  on  one  side  of  his  horse,  he  would 
avoid  the  blow  and  grasping  the  pole,  draw  up  his  antagonist  and 
with  a  stroke  of  his  tomahawk  cleave  his  skull,  ejaculating  a 
grunt  of  satisfaction.  Three  did  he  despatch  in  this  manner, 
alone  and  unassisted ;  and  as,  with  his  face  covered  with  blood 
and  his  reeking  hatchet  uplifted,  he  rode  here  and  there,  all  fled 
before  him. 

The  rout  was  a  complete  one,  and  had  not  Fremont's  men 
been  utterly  exhausted,  none  would  have  escaped.  So  ended  the 
Ride  of  the  One  Hundred ! 

I  would  state  that  Government,  with  their  usual  speed  in  such 
matters,  passed  an  appropriation  to  satisfy  General  Vallejo  and 
others  for  their  losses,  six  years. after. 

This  put  a  virtual  end  to  the  war,  for  though  they  again  made 
a  stand  at  the  San  Pascal,  headed  by  Pico,  still  they  were  dispir- 
ited, and  General  Kearney  with  his  mounted  men  defeated  them 
with  great  loss.  The  governorship  of  the  country  being  decided, 
which  had  long  been  a  source  of  trouble  between  Kearney, 
Stockton  and  Mason,  aff'airs  became  more  settled,  and  the  Amer- 
ican force,  now  largely  augmented,  was  placed  on  such  a  footing 
as  to  soon  "  cru^h  the  head  of  rank  rebellion,"  and  Pico  and 
Castro  fled  to  the  lower  country,  to  fight  for  a  time  longer  against 
inevitable  fate. 


COUR.AGE  AND  PERSEVERAACE. 

The  learned  rajah,  Kaleeki?hen,  has  given  us  an  odd  fable 
ahont  a  king  and  a  mendicant,  from  the  Persian  of  Tazkiratush- 
hura.  There  was  a  king,  whose  army  was  as  numerous  as  the 
host  of  angels,  and  in  his  dignity  exalted  above  all  human  be- 
ings. He  had  a  daughter  in  his  palace,  famous  for  every  virtue. 
Her  moon-like  face  was  shaded  by  curling  hair  falling  on  her 
forehead  ;  her  eyes  were  so  black  that  they  shamed  those  of  the 
antelope ;  her  hair,  so  long  as  to  reach  her  feet,  seemed  spread 
like  a  net  to  catch  the  bird  named  chakora.  Her  house  was  im- 
mensely high,  with  a  window  radiant  as  the  gate  of  heaven,  in 
which,  when  tlie  princess  sat,  she  was  like  the  rising  morning 
sun.  A  mendicant  seeing  her,  became  desperately  enamoured  : 
her  looks  pierced  his  heart  like  arrows.  This  became  known  to 
all;  it  was  the  subject  of  conversation  everywhere.  The  news  of 
the  beggar's  love  at  last  reached  the  cars  of  the  sovereign,  her 
father.  Upon  which  bis  majesty  called  his  prime  vizier,  and  ask- 
ed— "  What  am  I  to  do  in  this  difficult  business  ?  I  am  in  need 
of  your  counsel."  The  vizier  kissed  the  ground,  and  replied — 
'*  0  king,  who  art  the  beauty  cf  the  crpwn  and  of  the  throne ; 
should  the  head  of  this  man  be  by  your  orders  separated  from  his 
body,  the  people  would  stigmatize  your  generous  disposition." 
Wiih  this  the  king  agreed.  But,  to  put  an  end  to  the  matter,  the 
vizier  invited  the  lover  to  his  own  house,  and  with  due  respect 
addressed  him  thus  :  "  Your  union  wiih  that  darling  object  for 
whom  you  are  burning  to  distraction,  would  be  easy  were  you  to 
bring  one  linndred  of  the  pearls  named  shub-chiragh  at  any 
time."  The  moment  he  heard  this,  to  him,  happy  intelligence, 
the  mendicant  ran  joyfully  to  the  ocean,  look  out  his  wooden 
cup,  and  began  to  take  up  water  with  it.  When  this  was  heard 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  water,  they  assembled  to  witness  hia 
sirange  act.  One  of  them  came  fonvard  and  asked  :  "  What  is 
your  wish  ?  and  what  will  you  gain  by  this  ?"  He  replied  :  "  I 
will  throw  out  all  tlie  water,  and  make  the  ocean  quite  dry  to  get 
its  pearls."  Upon  this,  they  went  down  to  the  bottom,  and  soon 
emerging  again,  scattered  pearls  on  the  shore ;  for  said  they : 
"should  he  persevere,  he  might  accomplish  his  intent."  The  men- 
dicant, seeing  the  pearls,  hastened  to  till  up  his  cup,  joyfully  re- 
turned to  the  king,  and  offered  them  to  his  majesty.  When  the 
king  saw  the  pearls,  be  seemed  low-spirited,  thought  much,  but 
could  not  come  to  a  conclusion  upon  anything.  The  mendicant, 
observing  the  displeasure  of  his  majesty,  kissed  the  ground,  and 
addressed  him  thus:  "  O  king !  may  this  world  be  subject  to 
your  power  :  if  it  be  unpleasing  to  you  to  grant  me  the  object  of 
my  ardent  desire,  I  shall  dissuade  my  mind  from  the  possession 
of  it."  But  the  king  rose,  and  presenting  him  with  many  valua- 
ble jewels,  said  ;  "  You  are  the  only  fit  person  to  have  my  daugh- 
ter," and  accordingly  the  marriage  was  celebrated.  The  Persian 
moralist  adds  :  "  js'ow  it  is  evident  that  the  wishes  of  the  men- 
dicant were  realized  solely  by  his  courage  and  boldness.  Cour- 
age only  is  cro^vned  with  success.  The  ants,  even,  if  they  be 
courageous,  may  become  Solimans." — Eastern  Tales. 


Profound  ignorance  makes  a  man  dogmatic.  He  who  knows 
nothing,  thinks  he  can  teach  others  what  he  has  just  now  learned 
himself;  while  he  who  knows  a  g-reat  deal,  can  scarce  imagine 
anv  one  cannot  be  acquainted  with  what  he  says,  and  speaks  for 
this  reason  with  more  diffidence. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  PURLICATIOKS. 

Geographie  Eleuestaire,  a  I'oFage  des  Ecoles  et  dee  Families.    lUostree  par 
quinze  cartes  et  trente.    Par  Peter  Fablet.    Philadelphia ;  chez  E.  H.  Eut- 
"     leretCie,     1855.     Svo.     pp.  SO. 

Our  old  friend.  Peter  Parley,  appears  as  well  in  the  French  dress,  with 
which  M.  L.  E.  Du  Buissoo  baB  clothed  him,  as  in  his  own  American  home- 
spun. This  geography  is  quite  popular  in  Paris,  and  we  suppose  it  is  now 
puhlished  here  with  a  view  to  its  introduction  in  Echools  where  French  ia 
taught.  The  pupils,  by  the  use  of  this  work,  can  be  learning  French  and 
geography  at  the  same  time. 

Odr  "Woeld:  or,    T/ie  Slaveholder's  Daughter      New  York:  Miller,  Orton  & 

Mulligan,     lllustnited.     liroo.     12mo.     pp   597- 

The  author  of  this  work  boldly  avows  in  the  preface  its  depign.  He  or  she 
announces  it  as  an  anti-slavery  novel;  and  we  find  it  full  of  pictures,  in  which 
dark  colors  are  laid  on  with  an  unsparing  hand.  Those  who  are  fond  of  in- 
tense and  melodramatic  writing,  will  find  enough  to  gmtify  their  t3£t«s  in  the 
book  before  us.    It  is  not  without  ability, 

PoETRAiT  OF  HoN.  J.  T.  C.  SiirTH.— Mpssrs.  C-  &  D.  Cobb.  259  Washington 
Street,  have  issued  a  lithographic  portrait  of  our  mayor,  from  a  daguerreotj'pe 
by  Masury  &  Silsbee,  executed  in  the  best  style  of  their  art.  It  is  carefully 
drawn,  highly  finished,  and  admirable  as  a  likeness. 

The  Speller  asd  Depiner's  Masdal  By  Wm.  W.  S.vrrn,  Principal  of  Gram- 
mar School.  No.  1,  New  York.  New  York:  Daniel  Burgees  &  Co.  1855. 
12mo.     pp.  290. 

This  work  is  the  result  of  great  industry  and  careful  thought  devoted  to  a 
useful  and  practical  purpose.  It  comprises  a  full  vocabulary  of  the  most  use- 
ful words  in  the  English  language,  correctly  speUed,  pronounced,  defined  and 
classified.  It  gives,  moreover,  rules  for  spelling,  prefixes  and  suffixes,  rules  for 
using  capitals,  for  punctuating,  quotations  and  abbreviations,  and  a  very 
complete  and  useful  list  of  those  words  which  resemble  each  other,  or  are 
identical  in  pronunciation,  but  differ  in  orthography  and  signification.  In 
this  age,  when  every  one  write.-*,  every  one  ought  to  write  correctly;  and  a 
study  of  this  little  manual  would  correct  many  errors  that  writers  of  even 
considerable  practice  are  apt  to  fall  into.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  it  intro- 
duced generally  into  schools  and  academies.     It  Ls  reUable  in  everj'  point. 

Six  Discodrses  os  the  Fukctions  of  the  Lusgs,  and  Causes,  Prevestion  and 
Core  of  f  ulmonary  CoxsoMPnos.  Asthma  axd  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  etc. 
By  Dr.  Samuel  Sheldon  Fitcu.    New  York,    1855-     12mo.    pp.  368. 
Diseases  of  the  lungs  and  the  heart  are  so  common  and  so  fatal  in  thLss  conn- 
try,  that  a  scientific  and  practical  treatise  on  their  origin  and  treatment  can- 
not fail  to  secure  a  most  extensive  circulation.    The  author  of  this  work  is  a 
succcs.-ful  practitioner,  and  writes  in  a  plain,  intelligible  style.    He   thinks 
that,  with  proper  care  and  treatment,  the  health  of  male  and  female  may  be 
preserved  to  an  hundred  years.    The  book  is  illustrated. 

Kenneth:  o*",  The  Hear  Guard  of  lht>  Grand  Army.  By  the  author  of  tho 
'■  Heir  of  liedclylTe."  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1S55.  pp.  320. 
The  appendage  of  the  words  '■  by  the  author  of  the  Heir  of  ItedclyfTe "'  to  a 
work  is  a  passport  to  popularity,  so  ably  written  w:is  that  admirable  novel. 
The  story  is  intensely  interesting,  and  the  historical  events  of  the  great  Rus- 
sian campaign  are  well  haodlcd  so  Eir  as  tUey  go.  We  are  glad  the  writer  did 
not  attempt  more;  for  Segur's  narrative,  and  Louis  Iteilstab'a  splendid  ro- 
mance, "■  1812,"  has  completely  exhausted  the  subject.  Kenneth  is  a  sound 
and  briUiant  book,  and  destined,  wc  think,  to  live.    For  sale  by  Bedding  &  Co. 

Emma:  or.  The  Story  of  a  Belle.    By  J.icou  Abbott.    New  York:  Harper  & 

Brothers. 

This  excellent  story.  No.  6  of  Harper's  Story  Books,  is  likely  to  be  as  popu- 
lar as  any  of  its  predecessors.  For  sale  by  Burnham  Brothers,  and  Kedding  &  Co. 

Harper's  Magazine. — Every  number  of  this  popular  magazine  \s  well 
filled  with  reading  matter — Newcomes  worth  the  price  of  the  number.  For 
sale  by  Kedding  &  Co.,  and  Bumham  Brothers. 

Ellen  Nordprv;  or,  The  AdvenCurts  of  an  Orphan.    By  Emerson  Bennett. 

Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peteison.     1S55.     pp.309. 

Life — particularly  low  hfe  in  our  great  cities — presents  phases  as  startling, 
and  incidents  as  affecting,  as  those  grades  of  London  and  Paris  existence, 
which  Charles  Dickens  and  Eugene  Sue  have  described  with  such  thrilling 
eflect.  Mr.  Bennett  has  plunged  into  the  lower  strata  of  Philadelphia  life, 
and  brought  up  material  both  novel  and  effective.  He  has  bundled  his  tlieme 
with  great  energy,  and  produced  a  story  full  of  melodramic  force  and  effect. 
For  sale  by  Redding  &  Co. 

iRONTHOftPF..  the  Pioneee  PREACHER.    By  PAUL  Cretton.    BostOD  :  rbilHps, 

Sampson  &  Co.    18uio.    pp.2y5. 

Paul  Creyton  is  a  graceful  writer,  and  where  he  pnints  from  life,  and  relies 
upon  his  own  inspimtion,  a  pleading  and  successful  one.  The  little  tale  before 
us  is  an  American  story  full  of  interest  and  well  told. 

Toe  Tns  and  Oots  op  Paris:  or.  Paris  by  Day  an'/  AV^Af.  By  Julie  de  Mar- 
GLERITTE3.  Philadelphia:  Wm.  White  Smith.  1855.  12mo. 
A  work  on  Paris,  written  by  a  Pa^isinittf  in  the  EnglL'h  tongue,  cannot  fail 
to  be  read  with  interest.  Madame  de  5Iarpuerittes  has  skininied  from  tbc  sur- 
face of  the  great  ocean  of  Parisian  life  it,*  sparklinp  golden  bubbles,  and  bns 
found  the  art  of  preserving  them  fresh  and  glittering  in  her  pages.  It  is  a 
very  pleasant  and  spirited  book.  For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co  ,  and 
Ticknor  &  Co. 
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FREE3IAN  HUNT,  ESQ. 

The  manly  countenance  of  ilr.  Hunt,  as  faith- 
fully delineated  in  the  accompanying:  pictnre, 
drawn  for  as  by  Mr.  Barry,  is  a  faithful  index  of 
his  character.  It  is  a  thoughtful,  energetic,  and 
expressive  countenance  ;  steadfixstness  of  pur- 
pose is  written  in  every  lineament,  and  we  find 
that  enerpy  and  perseverance  have  characterized 
the  careei  of  our  sutijcct.  At  the  time  of  start- 
ing the  periodical  which  has  gained  him  fame 
and  fortune — his  world-renowned  "Merchant's 
Magazine,"  —  he  was  in  emharrassed  circum- 
stances. He  entered,  however,  with  confidence 
on  the  execution  of  his  project ;  for  he  was  far- 
sighted  enough  to  perceive  that  a  periodical,  de- 
voted to  mercantile  interests,  would  be  sure  to 
succeed,  if  properly  conducted.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  Hercu- 
lean labor  of  editing  such  a  work.  Commercial 
statistics  do  not  conie  by  inspiration — they  must 
be  sought  out,  laboriously  digested,  arranged 
and  proved ;  and  such  statistics  must  compose  a 
large  portion  of  a  mercantile  magazine.  But 
statistics  alone  are  insufficient ;  the  theory  and 
science  of  commerce,  the  customs  and  laws  reg- 
ulating it,  its  geograpliical  features,  a  thousand 
protilems  connected  with  the  subject,  all  must  be 
thoroughly  studied,  thoroughly  understood,  and 
treated  with  ability.  The  success  of  the  "Mer- 
chant's Magazine,"  projected,  established,  and 
conducted  by  Mr.  Hunt,  is  an  unmistakable 
proof  of  his  ability,  for  no  work  of  the  kind, 
not  entirely  up  to  the  mark,  could  have  lived 
through  its  first  year.  The  circulation  of  the 
magazine  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this  coun- 
try ;  it  circulates  abroad  extensively,  and  in  fact 
is  found  in  almost  every  commercial  part  of  the 
globe.  N.  P.  Willis,  in  a  notice  of  Mr.  Hunt 
and  his  magazine,  published  in  tlie  Home  Jour- 
nal, speaks  warmly,  but  not  too  warmly,  of  the 
subject  of  our  sketch:  "Hunt  has  been  glori- 
fied in  the  Hong  Kong  Gazette,  is  regularly 
complimented  by  the  English  mercantile  author- 
ities, hiis  every  bank  in  the  world  for  an  eager 
subscriber,  every  consul,  every  ship-owner  and 
navigator ;  is  filed  away  as  authority  in  every 
library-,  and  thought  of  in  half  the  countries  of 
the  world,  as  early  as  number  three,  in  their  enu- 
meration of  distinguished  Americans.  *  *  The 
'Merchant's  Magazine,'  though  a  prodigy  of  perseverance  and 
industry,  is  noS  an  accidental  development  of  Hunt's  energies. 
He  has  always  been  singularly  sagacious  and  original  in  devising 
new  works  and  good  ones.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  first 
'  Lady's  Magjiziiie,'  of  the  first  '  Children's  Periodical ;'  he  started 
the  '  American  Magazine  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge,' 
compiled  the  best  known  collection  of  American  anecdotes,  and  is 
an  indefatigable  writer — the  author,  among  other  things,  of  '  Let- 
ters about  the  Hudson.'  Hunt  was  a  playfellow  of  ours  in  round- 
jacket  days,  and  we  have  always  looked  on  him  with  a  reminiscent 
interest.  His  luminous,  eager  eyes,  as  he  goes  along  the  street, 
keenly  bent  on  his  errand,  would  impress  any  obsen-er  with  an 
idea  of  his  genius  and  determination,  and  we  think  it  is  quite 
time  his  earnest  head  was  in  the  engraver's  hand,  and  his  daily 
passing  by  a  mark  for  the  dlgito  monstmri."  We,  acting  on  this 
hint,  have  placed  a  faithful  photograph  in  the  hands  of  a  compe- 
tent artist,  and  the  result  is  before  our  readers.  Those  who  have 
ever  seen  the  original  will  acknowledge  the  likeness  to  be  a  cor- 
rect one.  It  is  gratifying  to  add  to  our  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Hunt, 
that  he  is  reaping  the  reward  of  his  untiring  energy  and  peculiar 
talent ;  that  his  magazine  is  highly  remunerative,  and  that  he 
lives  in  a  style  of  unassuming  elegance  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as 
much  beloved  as  a  man,  as  he  is  respected  as  an  editor.  His  suc- 
cess is  another  triumphant  answer  to  the  charge  of  frivolity  brought 
against  this  age  and  country.  It  shows  that  works  of  sterUng 
merit  will  be  liberally  patronized,  and  sure  of  resting  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  Classical  English  literature,  we  are  told,  sells  better 
with  us  than  it  does  even  in  England.  And  yet  British  writers 
have  unblushingly  asserted  that  we,  Americans,  are  superficial 
and  frivolous.  There  is  no  publication  in  England  that  occupies 
the  same  ground  as  the  "Merchant's  Magazine." 


that  time  had  spared,  were  removed,  the  material 
either  entering  into  the  composition  of  new  hous- 
es, or  being  used  for  fuel.  So  that  now  there 
remain  in  Boston  and  its  environs,  very  few  old 
houses  dating  from  the  "good  old  colony 
times."  The  Old  Fort,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  Old  Shedd  House,  drawn  for  us  by 
Mr.  Kilbum,  is  situated  on  Ship  Street,  Mei- 
ford.  It  is  quite  an  interesting  relic  of  the  early 
days  of  New  England,  being  probably  the  oldest 
building  now  standing  within  its  borders.  It 
was  built  in  the  year  1631,  when  Boston  was 
still  a  large  farm,  its  settlement  having  just  bien 
comjnenced.  It  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  this 
populous  neighborhood  a  wild  tract,  with  here 
and  there  a  patch  of  culture,  and  that  but  little 
more  than  two  centuries  ago.  The  idea  involves 
a  realization  of  the  rapidity  of  civilization  on 
this  shore  of  the  Atlantic — a  progress  altogether 
without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  surprising  even  to  those  who  witness  daily 
the  magical  influences  of  the  westward  moving 
star  of  empire. 


FREEMAN   HUNT. FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  MASURY  &  SILSBEE. 


OLD  FORT, 

AT     aiEDFORD,     JIAS8. 

There  are  few  memo- 
rials of  antiquity  now 
standing  in  our  coun- 
try— few  buildings,  at 
least,  to  mark  the  ear- 
liest periods  of  settle- 
ment. The  first  hous- 
es, of  course,  were  con- 
structed in  the  cheap- 
est and  most  rapid 
manner,  the  material 
being  wood.  The  ra- 
pidity with  which  soci- 
eties were  organized, 
the  fact  that  schools 
and  houses  of  worship 
were  not  deferred  to 
more  convenient  peri- 
ods, but  established  at 
once,  rendered  ail  the 
earlier  structures  fra- 
gile and  perishable. 
Dwelling-house, school 
house  and  church  went 
up  simultaneously,  side 
by  side,  the  forest  sup- 
plying the  material, 
and  the  axe  being  al- 
most the  only   imple- 


THE  OLD  FEATHER  STORS,  BOSTON. 

This  quaint  old  building,  with  iis  peakel  ga- 
bles, popularly  known  as  the  Flat-iron  House,  is 
one  of  the  architectural  curiosities  of  our  city. 
It  was  built,  as  the  tablet  on  the  principal  gable 
records,  in  1680.  Boston  was  then  quite  a  vil- 
lage— and  an  old  village,  too,  for  it  was  settled 
in  1630.  The  thrifty  citizens,  as  they  strolled 
about  jts  green  lanes,  or  drove  their  cows  to  pas- 
ture, would,  of  course,  pride  themselves  on  their 
refined  manners,  and  possibly  looked  down  upon 
the'proviucials  from  the  suburbs,  as  theystiag- 
gled  into  town,  much  as  a  Corinthian  looked 
down  on  a  stray  Boeotian,  or  a  modem  Parisian 
on  a  Norman  peasant  or  Auvergnat.  In  fact, 
the  little  towu  had  quite  a  metropolitan  air. 
The  Rev.  Mi-.  Blaekstone,  finding  bis  farm  con- 
tracted to  thirty  or  forty  acres  (the  building  in 
which  we  write  stood  on  part  of  his  mowing), 
had  long  ago  moved  away  to  avoid  the  racket  of 
a  dense  population.  But  the  old  Flat-iron  sur- 
vives and  stands  just  where  its  foundations  were 
laid  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago.  It 
still  holds  its  ground  at  the  corner  of  Dock 
Square   and  North   (formerly  Ann)  Street.     It 


H^S^  JS^  SN^  , 


OLD  FORT    AT    MELFOBO,    NEAR    BOSTON. 


OLD    FEATHER   STORE;  DOCK    SQUARE,  BOSTON. 


ment  employed.  These 
buildings  answered  the 
puiTJOse.  Those  who 
erected  them  deferred 
the  substitution  of  more 
substantial  structures 
to  a  period  of  pecuniary 
ease  and  leisure.  But 
that  period  did  not  ar- 
rive very  speedily ;  the 
war  of  man  against  na- 
ture occupied  many 
years  of  toil.  Forests 
were  to  be  felled,  and 
their  giant  roots  ex- 
tracted ;  huge  rocks 
were  to  be  removed 
from  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  that  the  plough 
might  have  free  play  ; 
fences  were  to  be  erect- 
ed, and  bounds  defin- 
ed, and  every  hour  had 
its  occupation.  This 
process  of  reclaiming 
land  was  interrupted 
and  delayed  by  sick- 
ness and"  war.  The 
savage  tribes,  dispos- 
sessed of  tlieir  hunting 
grounds  by  the  whites, 
rebelled  against  their 
destiny,  and  often,  and 
for  many  years,  the 
husbandman,  as  he  till- 
ed his  fields,  carried 
his  musket  slung  upon 
his  back,  and  his  pow- 
der- horn  and  bullet- 
pouch  at  his  side.  In 
tbemeantim^  the  hous- 
es first  erected  were 
gradually  decaying ; 
and  in  process  of  time, 
as  new  dwellings  were 
erected,  the  old  ones, 


has  had  many  owners,  and  witnessed  the  departure  of  many  generor 
tions.  But  there  it  stands  unchanged,  with  a  certain  air  of  anti- 
quated gentility  about  it,  thongh  diifering  from  every  other  build- 
ing in  New  England.  A  modern  Ovid  might  describe  it  as  a  pet- 
rified old  gentleman — petrified  as  a  punishment  for  old  fogyism — 
the  form  of  the  cocked  hat  being  retained  to  designate  its  former 
being.  If  it  could  only  speak,  what  stories  could  it  not  tell  of 
bygone  times — what  strange  sights  and  sounds  !  But  if  there  are 
any  old  manuscripts  hid  away  in  the  wainscotings,  be  sure  the 
rats  have  made  nests  of  them  years  ago.  How  often  those  old 
walls  must  have  echoed  back  the  shouts  of  the  sons  of  liberty, 
assembled  in  Old  Fancuil  to  enunciate  those  doctrines  that  shook 
a  cro^vned  monarch  on  his  throne,  three  thousand  miles  away  ! 
Those  old  windows  stared  blankly  down  on  the  viist  multitude 
that  congregated  here  on  the  5th  of  March,  1770  ;  and  the  glass 
rattled  in  the  hundred  year-old  sashes,  when  the  fight  was  going 
on  at  Bunker  Hill.  Many  and  many  a  holiday  pageant  has  pass- 
ed from  beneath  its  shadow  out  into  the  sunshine  of  the  square  ; 
many  and  many  a  public  funeral  has  the  old  house  seen — for  it  is 
a  grand  place  to  see  sights,  the  neighborhood  of  Fancuil  Hall. 
Many  a  funeral  cortege  has  filed  past  the  old  house  ;  yet  there  it 
stands  unchanging  in  the  midst  of  change.  The  most  sedate  and 
old  fashioned  of  all  the  houses  in  the  city,  dealing  in  the  lightest 
of  all  commodities— feathers  !  An  interesting  fact  connected 
with  this  house  of  the  many  gables  is,  that  the  wood  of  which  it 
was  built,  was  all  grown  on  the  site  between  the  present  building 
and  Brattle  Square. 

«  *•&  t 

QUAKERS  IN  BOSTON. 
The  first  Quakers  who  came  to  Boston  arrived  in  May,  1656 
From  1664  to  1808,  the  Friends  held  regular  meetings  in  Boston. 
This  sect  built  the  first  brick  meeting  house  in  the  town,  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  Brattle  St.  Church.  In  1708  the 
society  sold  their  house  of  worship,  and  the  town  authorities  re- 
fused "permission  to  erect  a  new  one  of  wood.  A  second  brick 
edifice  was  erected  in  what  was  afterwards  known  as  Quaker  Lane, 
now  Congress  Street.  This  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of 
1760,  but  was  immediately  replaced.  It  stood  till  April,  1826, 
when  it  was  sold  and  removed.  It  had  hardly  been  occupied  for 
twenty  years.  A  neat  stone  edifice  was  erected  in  Milton  Place, 
which"  i-i  occasionally  used  for  public  worship.  How  differently 
the  Friends  are  now  regarded  from  what  they  were  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts colonists  in  1675,  when  a  law  was  enacted  subjecting  every 
person  found  at  a  Quaker  meeting  to  l)e  committed  to  jail,  "to 
have  the  discipline  of  the  house,  and  to  be  kept  to  work  with  bread 
and  water,  or  else  pay  £5  !" — Drake's  History  of  Boston. 
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PHILUPS,  SAMPSON  A  CO.'S  BOOKSTORE. 

There  is  no  place  of  business  in  Boston  fitted  up  more  tasteful- 
ly and  appropriately  than  the  above  establishment,  No.  13  Winter 
Street.  Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  have  the  whole  of  the 
lai^e  granite  building  formerly  occupied  by  Hovey  &  Co.,  and  en- 
tirely remodelled  after  the  designs  of  M.  G.  Wlieelock,  Esq.,  ar- 
chitect. The  lower  room,  devoted  to  the  retail  business,  is  one 
hundred  feet  deep  and  thirty  or  forty  broad.  It  is  lined  with 
bookcases  with  glass  doors,  is  partially  lighted  from  above, 
and  is  nearly  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  range  of  book  shelves. 
The  appearance  of  this  room  reminds  us,  in  all  except  its  great 
size,  of  a  wealthy  gentleman's  private  library.  Opening  from 
this  room  are  the  apartments  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  a  pri- 
vate room  and  other  offices.  The  second  story  is  fitted  up  neatly 
and  commodiously,  and  is  filled  with  books ;  and  so  with  the  third 
and  even  with  the  story  above  it.  The  different  stories  commu- 
nicate with  each  other  and  with  the  remotest  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, by  bells  and  by  speaking  tubes.  There  is  an  apparatus  for 
raising  and  lowering  books  from  one  floor  to  another — every  con- 
venience, in  short,  which  can  facilitate  the  dispatch  ot  business. 
The  completeness  and  st3'le  of  this  great  literary  warehouse 
speak  well  for  the  prosperity  of  the  firm,  and  also  for  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  public  taste — for  Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  & 
Co.  have  published  principally  standard  and  not  ephemeral  works 
— the  British  poets,  Shakspeare,  the  standard  English  historians 
and  dramatists.  Their  imprint  on  the  titlepage  of  a  book  is  a 
voucher  for  its  worth  and  a  passport  to  success.  We  are  pleased 
to  find  them  lodged  in  such  elegant  quarters,  and  to  learn  that 
their  enterprise  is  liberally  rewarded. 


Decidedly  Popolar. — We  have  found  it  utterly  impossible 
to  keep  pace  in  our  publication  with  the  extraordinary  demand 
for  our  Dollar  MoiUhhj  Magazine.  Edition  after  edition  has  been 
exhausted,  until  we  can  no  longer  supply  back  numbers.  But, 
as  will  be  seen  elsewhere,  we  are  now  about  to  commence  a  new 
volume — volume  first  {six  hundred  pages)  being  completed  with 
the  number  just  issued.  To  secure  the  regular  numbers  there- 
rom,  subscribers  should  send  in  their  names  and  money  at  once. 
Each  number  is  complete  in  itself. 


Bells. — We  would  refer  our  readers  to  A.  Meneely's  Sons'  ad- 
vertisement on  another  page,  respecting  church  bells,  and  bells  of 
all  kinds.  This  house,  located  at  West  Troy.  N.  Y.,  received  the 
only  silver  medal  awarded  at  the  late  Crystal  Palace — a  compli- 
ment well  merited.  There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bells  as  in  pianos,  and  Messrs.  Meneelys  have  brought 
the  art  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 


Machikert. — Our  constantly  increasing  business  has  rendered 
it  necessary  for  us  to  place  three  more  of  Adams's  largest  power 
presses  upon  our  publications,  making  eleven  which  are  running 
solely,  and  incessantly,  on  the  Pictorial  and  Flag. 


Ladt  Blessington. — Willis  dons  the  armor,  and  couches 
spear  fearlessly  in  honor  of  this  fascinating  woman's  fame.  She 
was  his  friend  when  living,  and  we  honor  him  for  doing  so. 


SPLINTERS. 


....  Mr.  Mason,  our  minister  to  France,  bas  gone  to  Italy  to 
recruit  his  health,  with  prospects  of  recovery. 

....  A  fair  was  lately  held  in  this  city  to  raise  funds  to  send 
to  the  starving  inhabitants  of  Zante. 

....  Strawberries  have  lately  been  exhibited  in  this  city  at  the 
confectioner's  windows — sight,  free ;  taste,  expensive. 

....  The  firemen  of  Boston  are  unequalled  for  gallantry  and 
endurance — as  they  showed  at  our  last  great  fire. 

....  John  Wesley  is  said  to  have  preached  forty  thousand  times 
in,  fifty  years.     He  was  a  faithful  laborer  in  the  vineyard. 

....  A  man  wa:  forcibly  ejected  from  the  New  Jersey  Railroad 
cars,  broke  his  leg,  and  recovered  S4000  damages. 

....  The  remains  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  Jr.,  who  died  abroad, 
have  been  interred  at  Kinderhook  in  the  family  baryiag-ground. 

...'.  The  insurance  companies  of  New  York  have  organized 
an  insui  a  ice  patrol  for  four  fire  districts. 

....  The  steamers  are  taking  passengers  from  Boston  to  Port- 
land for  one  dollar.     Cheap  enough,  and  a  very  pleasant  trip. 

....  Lieut,  R.  I,  Alexander,  of  the  U,  S,  engineers,  has  been 
appointed  to  superintend  the  construction  of  Minot  Ledge  Light, 

Cardinal  De  Bonald,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  France,  de- 
nounces the  polka.     Did  he  ever  see  the  Galop  Infernal? 

....  Donald  McKay's  Great  Republic  has  been  chartered  by 
the  British  government  to  carry  troops  to  the  Crimea. 

Signor  Mario  talks  about  going  to  fight  in  the  Crimea. 

It  is  doubted  whether  he  really  goes. 

After  the  1st  of  May  every  vessel  of  the  British  mercan- 
tile marine  will  have  a  number  assigned  her. 

....  A  lady  editor  out  west  says  that  "kisses  are  an  acknowl- 
edged institution."     That  smacks  of  common  sense. 

Ex-President  Fillmore  is  about  to  visit  Europe,  and  has 

accordingly  leased  his  residence  in  Buffalo. 

They  have   been   literally  roasting  alive  in  Australia. 

Thermometer  in  the  sun  150  degrees. 

....  In  New  York,  Wm.  C.  Valentine,  charged  with  being 
concerned  in  the  slave  trade,  has  been  acquitted. 


MODERN   MARRIAGES. 

We  have  just  been  reading  in  Madame  de  Marguerittes's  "  Ins 
and  Outs  of  Paris,"  how  they  manage  marriages  in  France.  It 
is  "shocking,  quite  shocking,  positively  shocking,"  A  mother 
commissions  a  female  acquaintance,  perhaps  to  look  out  an  elig- 
ible match  for  her  daughter,  who  is  of  such  an  age  and  has  so 
much  for  a  dowry.  The  agent  hunts  up  a  suitable  young  gentle- 
man and  sounds  him  on  the  subject — perhaps  he  is  shown  the 
lady  at  the  opera.  The  young  lady  herself,  knowing,  from  the 
restrictions  under  which  young  girls  labor,  that  she  shall  have  no 
opportunity  of  making  a  selection  for  herself,  accepts.  The  bride- 
groom's mamma,  accompanied  by  her  son,  comes  in  state  on  a 
certain  evening  and  makes  a  formal  request  for  the  young  lady's 
hand.  The  young  lady's  mamma  accepts  ;  the  young  lady  bursts 
into  tears  and  thro  (vs  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  bridegroom's 
mamma ;  the  bridegroom,  without  bursting  into  tears,  throws 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  bride's  mamma.  Tableau — tears, 
smiles,  congratulations — servants  enter  with  refreshments.  The 
courtship,  which  is  very  reserved,  lasts  just  as  long  as  the  lawyers 
are  occupied  in  drawing  up  the  contract.  Then  the  negotiating 
lady  comes  in  state,  preceded  by  an  enoi-mous  trunk.  Mamma 
and  the  bride  receive  her,  never,  of  course,  heeding  the  trunk. 
Then  the  lady  makes  a  speech,  opens  the  trunk,  and  presents 
the  bride  with  the  corbeille,  namely,  the  wedding  dress,  veil  and 
wreath,  two  or  three  Cashmere  shawls,  ditto  velvet  dresses,  a  set 
of  furs,  a  set  of  lace  flounces,  a  watch,  a  fan,  a  prayer-book  and 
a  purse  of  gold.  These  come  from  the  bridegroom.  In  return, 
the  lady  gets  a  bracelet  from  the  bride,  with  many  thanks  for  the 
presents  and  the  husband.  The  mother  scolds  the  useless  mag- 
nificence displayed,  when  he  comes  at  night.  The  bride  says  ; 
"Ah,  monsieur  !"  blushes,  and  throws  herself  into  her  mother's 
arms.  Then  the  mamma  gives  her  present  to  the  intended — six 
cambric  shirts  and  six  white  cravats,  the  whole  trimmed  with  Va- 
lenciennes, chosen  with  an  eye  to  the  future  pocket-handkerchiefs 
of  the  bride ;  for,  after  the  wedding  day,  what  man  will  be  be- 
decked with  lace  ?  At  last  comes  the  signing  of  the  contract. 
The  bride  takes  one  step  into  the  world  she  receives  her  visitors, 
speaks,  nay,  converses  with  all  except  the  intended — that  would 
be  improper.  She  gives  tokens  of  affection  to  her  unmamed  rel- 
atives, bought  from  the  purse  in  the  corbeille.  The  wonders  of 
the  corbeille  are  displayed  in  one  room,  while  the  trousseau  of  the 
bride,  given  by  the  mother,  is  exhibited  in  another.  Embroidery, 
linen,  cambric,  laces,  etc.,  are  here  lavished  on  the  personal  under- 
clothing of  the  bride,  made  up  in  dozens  and  dozens  of  each  ai'ti- 
cle — with  piles  on  piles  of  table  cloths,  sheets,  towels  etc. — all 
marked  with  embroidered  marks  and  tied  with  pink  and  blue  rib- 
bons. Then  comes  the  civil  ceremony :  and  two  days  after,  the 
last  scene  of  all — in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Madame  de  Maguerittes  has  given  a  fair 
account  of  these  French  doings.  Of  course  our  national  pride 
swells  at  the  reflection  thafwe  do  not  manage  matrimonial  mat- 
ters in  the  style  of  these  "  confounded  foreigners."  No  !  here  the 
parties  themselves  are  entrusted  with  the  acquaintanceship  and 
courtship — and  in  the  course  of  a  month's  flirtatioa  at  a  fashion- 
able watering  place,  or  at  balls  and  parties  during  the  season, 
the  young  lady  and  the  young  gentleman  have  ample  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  each  other's  character,  and  of  calm- 
ly calculating  the  chances  of  happiness  in  a  partnership  that  is 
to  last  for  life.  Here  the  dowry  is  not  discussed,  first  of  all,  by 
the  old  folks,  and  we  presume  no  one  will  deny  that  a  young  gen- 
tleman who  should  suffer  himself  to  be  influenced  by  mercenary 
views  in  addressing  a  young  lady,  or  a  young  lady  who  should 
think  one  moment  of  the  wealth  of  her  futor,  would  be  instantly 
sent  to  Coventiy  by  all  respectable  persons. 

Let  us  thank  Heaven  that  we  are  not  as  those  benighted  Gauls 
are  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine — that  we  marry  always  for  love, 
and  yet  our  love  is  always  sustained  by  prudence  and  judgment 
— that  the  almighty  dollar  is  never  thought  of  in  a  matrimonial 
connection,  and  that  the  golden  age  is  practically  restored  among 
us  in  all  its  pristine  punty. 


"  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century." — This  celebrated 
work  by  the  lamented  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  on  which,  more 
than  on  any  other  production  of  hers,  her  fame  will  rest,  having 
been  out  of  print  for  some  years,  Messrs.  Jewett  &  Co.  of  this 
city  have  published  a  very  neat  edition  of  it.  Far  from  being 
Utopian  in  her  views,  the  authoress  inculcates  doctrines  that  few 
will  hesitate  to  embrace.  She  does  not  desire  that  woman  be 
thrust  into  the  sphere  of  man,  but  that  she  be  exalted  and  refined 
in  her  own. 


Conference  at  Vienna. — One  of  the  pictures  in  a  late 
London  Illustrated  News,  is  a  magnificent  view  of  a  square 
room,  a  tabic  and  a  dozen  arm  chairs.  The  occupants  have 
"  stepped  out."  This  is  the  scene  of  the  so  celebrated  Vienna 
Conference. 


A  Prediction. — If  Louis  Napoleon  takes  command  in  the 
Crimea  and  fails  to  take  Sebastopol,  he  will  most  certainly  lose 
the  throne  of  France.  Notliing  is  so  fatal  to  the  popularity  of  a 
French  sovereign  as  a  want  of  military  success. 


The  Metropolis. — A  splendid  steamer  of  this  name,  of 
2200  tons  burthen,  commanded  by  Captain  Brown,  has  been 
placed  on  the  Fall  River  route.  This  is  an  admirable  line,  and 
liberally  patronized. 


Shakspeare. — Nearly  three  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  birth  of  Shakspeare,  without  producing  his  like.  How  many 
centuries  will  elapse  before  we  shall  have  a  Shakspeare  ? 


BAIiLOr^S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

The  present  number  of  Ballod's  Dollar  Monthly  Maga 
ZTNE  (being  the  number  for  June)  closes  Volume  1.,  and  the  next 
the  July  number,  will  commence  Volume  II.,  there  being  two 
volumes  to  the  year,  of  six  hundred  pages  each.  This  will  form 
as  large  a  volume  as  can  be  conveniently  and  safely  bound  up 
together,  and  we  are  prepared  to  bind  snch  numbers  as  are  brought 
in,  neatly  and  uniformly,  at  a  charge  of  tliirty  seven  cents  each ;  the 
price  being  in  accordance  with  the  cheapness  of  the  Magazine. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  this  remarkably  cheap  publica- 
tion since  its  commencement,  has  surpassed  all  former  experience, 
and  has  induced  the  proprietor  to  make  liberal  expenditures  to 
render  it  as  perfect  in  its  character  for  pleasant  and  instructive 
reading,  for  intelligence,  news  and  amusement,  as  careful  man- 
agement and  untiring  assiduity  can  accomplish ;  making  it  liter- 
ally, what  it  pretends  to  be,  the  cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 

D3^  The  present  forms,  therefore,  an  excellent  time  for  the 
commencement  of  subscriptions.  Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar 
to  the  proprietor,  as  below,  will  receive  the  Magazine  one  year. 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston,  Mass. 

EUROPEAN  HOSPITALS. 

We  can  form  some  idea  of  the  character  of  a  nation  by  the  pro- 
vision it  makes  for  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  flesh  is  heir  to. 
Now  the  city  of  Paris,  with  a  population  of  a  million  of  inhabit- 
ants, has  more  than  10,000  beds  in  its  hospitals,  St.  Petersburg, 
with  a  population  of  476,000  inhabitants,  and  an  annual  mortality 
of  from  ten  to  eleven  thousand,  has  6000  beds.  At  Vienna,  with 
a  population  of  400,000  souls,  and  an  annual  mortality  of  eight 
or  nine  thousand,  3000  beds.  At  Warsaw,  population  150,000, 
14,000  beds.  London  is  at  the  foot  of  the  scale.  This  city,  which 
contains  not  less  than  2,000,000  inhabitants,  and  whose  annial 
mortality  is  45,000,  only  has  5000  hospital  beds,  that  is  to  say, 
half  what  Paris  has,  for  twice  the  population.  In  cities  of  less 
importance  in  England,  the  same  thing  is  observed — there  is  a 
very  small  number  of  hospital  beds.  At  Manchester,  for  instance, 
an  exclusively  manufacturing  city  of  360,000  soals,  whose  labor- 
ing population  is  so  dense  and  so  unfortunate,  there  are  only  193 
beds  in  the  hospitals.  It  is  true  that  the  English  workhouses 
supply  the  places  of  hospitals  in  many  respects,  at  least  for  tho 
poor,  who  are  assisted  by  their  parishes. 


Ball  the  Sculptor. — Our  talented  young  townsman  is  hard 
at  work  in  Florence.  He  is  a  man  of  great  talent  and  great  ver- 
satility— a  fine  musician,  an  excellent  painter  and  an  admirable 
modeller.  With  Italian  live  models  to  work  from — ^figures  such 
as  cannot  be  procured  here,  and  living  in  snch  an  atmosphere, 
we  expect  from  him  works  which  will  render  his  name  immortal. 
It  is  a  triumph  for  young  America,  to  be  sending  first  rate  sculp- 
tors, painters  and  singers  to  Italy^the  birthplace  and  the  home 
of  art. 


Money. — It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  of  the  gradual  but  sure  improvement  in  business,  and  of 
the  increi\sing  abundance  of  money.  Every  reasonable  conjecture 
leads  to  the  expectation  of  a  good  fall  business  in  all  lines  of 
commercial  enterprise. 


New  Type. — ^We  are  having  a  superb  new  font  of  type  cast  for 
the  Pictorial,  and  shall  on  the  first  of  July,  being  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ninth  volume,  don  a  new  and  elegant  suit.  We  have 
also  in  store  some  splendid  illustrations  for  forthcoming  numbers. 


An  Editor  on  the  Bench. — Henry  Carter,  Esq.,  editor  of 
the  Portland  Advertiser,  has  been  appointed  a  police  judge. 


MARRIAGES. 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Vinton,  Mr.  David  R.  Whitney  to  Misp  Sophia  P. 
Dunn;  by  Rev,  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Hobbs  to  Miss  M«ry  Jane  0.  iValden, 
of  Chepritchet,  R.  I.;  by  Kev.  Mr.  Worcester.  Mr.  John  Vernon  Milmer,  of 
Bloomington,  III.,  to  Mssa  Angelina  Baker,  of  Drookline;  by  Rev.  Mr.  itobbinB, 
Mr  Moses  T.  Davis  to  Miss  Cbarlotte  Augusta  Babson;  by  Rev,  Mr.  Streeter, 
Hev.  Charlea  Spear,  editor  of  Prisoner's  Friend,  to  Mrs.  Catherine  Swan  Brown  , 
of  Hubbardston  ;  also,  snme  evening,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Parker.  Mr  John  C.  Haynes 
to  Miss  Fanny  S.,  daughter  of  Kev.  Charles  Spear. — At  Salem,  by  Rev,  Dp 
Worcester.  Mr.  Jonathan  0.  Kimball  to  Mrs.  Sophia  Bennett;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Frothiogham ,  Mr.  iVilliani  S.  Daland.  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Lucy  Elleo  Good- 
hue.—At  iVenham,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr,  Himm  Alden,  of  Niitick.  to  Mrs. 
Nancy  Hobbs. — \t  Danversport.  by  Rev.  Mr.  ChafBn,  Mr.  Ezekicl  Darling  to 
Mra.  Maria  Harmon. — At  Lowell,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Studlev,  Mr.  BeuJADin  K.  Cole, 
of  Biddeford.  to  Miss  Sn-san  M.  Grouavd,  of  Great  Fafls.  N.  U.— At  Topefield, 
by  Kev-  Mr.  McLoud,  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Dodd  to  Miw  Lucy  A.  ^Vilson;  Mr . 
Thomas  F.  Ferguson  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Iloman. — At  Newburvport.by  ReT.  Mr. 
Fi.«ke.  Mr.  Levi  P.  Webster,  of  Kingston.  N.  H.,  to  Mis?  Esther  M.  Chase  —At 
Spencer,  by  Rev,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Auguetu.^C-  Prouty  to  Miss  Olive  J.  Brewer. — 
At  Wf&t  Brookfield,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Uigginson.  of  Worcester.  Mr.  tlenry  B.  Black- 
well,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  to  Miss  Lucy  Stone — At  Portland,  bv  Rev.  Mr. 
Pratt,  Mr.  John  II.  Riley,  of  Boston,  to  Mi.«:9  Lucy  Gerta.— At  Buflalo,  N.  Y., 
Charles  S.  Dayton,  M.  D.,  to  Miss  Lucy  P.  Beaman,  of  Hadley,  Mass. 


DEATHS. 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Alexander  Simson,  printer,  2S;  Mr.  John  B.  TiUotson,  ot 
Farmington,  Conn.,  20;  Mr  Reuben  llichardfi.  6S;  Mis-- Marv '"".iillahan,  76  — 
At  Charlestown,  Mr.  Marshall  N  Kenny. 40:  Mrs.  Ann  HillisKettell.  72;  Mrs. 
SanUi  Fav.  t)2;  Mrs.  Marv,  widow  of  the  late  Uon.  Benjimiu  Thonip-son,  56. — 
Harriet  Ann,  only  dauglitcr  of  Mr.  Edwin  nnd  Mrs.  Harriet  N.  A.  Lord.  9 
years  3  months. —  At  Clielsea.  Mrs.  Dorcas  Amory.  68;  Mrs  Mary  Jane,  wife 
of  Mr.  Gcarfield  Learned,  45. —  \t  Medford.  ^Ir.  Jcremjah  Seabury,  of  Cbarlca- 
town. — At  Dorchester,  Widow  EIiz:ibeih  Coffin,  late  of  Bo^ton.  69  — .\t  Cam- 
bridgi'port.  Mr.  James  Atwood.  54. — .\t  Sonierville,  Mr.  William  Eddv,  of 
New  Bedford,  46.— At  Linn.  Widow  ElisibetU  Brown.  92 —At  l.ynnfield.Mrs. 
L\dia  Ann.  wife  of  Mr.  Alfred  Skinner,  26;  al.-io,  Mr.  Alfred  Skinner.  30;  Mr. 
Abraham.  Reynolds,  30.— At  Salem,  Mr.  Sttpben  W  Millctt.  36;  Mrn.  Slary 
Eliza,  wife  of  Mr.  Cb.irles  Friend,  21;  Mrs.  Siilly.  wife  of  William  Roberta, 
K-^q  ,  71.— At  Framinghani.  Mr.  Onslow  Henieawnv  30.—  Vt  North  Bridgewa- 
ttT,  Mr.  J.  Otis  Battles,  33.— it  Taunton.  Mr.  Paddock  Dcnu.  (30.— At  Attle- 
borough,  .Mrs.  Mary  Walker,  wilt;  of  Mr.  E/.ni  Walker,  60.— At  Millbnry,  Mrs. 
Lucy  D.  Ilolman.  oO— \t  Worcester,  Mrs.  Eiivjibcth  M.  I'earcc.  47;  Mrs.  Dolly 
B.,  wife  of  Mr.  Albert  Gould.  3t;  Widow  Kacliel  Colburn,  74.— At  Shut*(Sbury, 
Widow  Phebc  Duttou,  91.— At  Nantucket,  Capt.  William  B.  Uirris  39.— At 
Smithfield,  R.  I..  Rev.  David  M.  Bnrdiek,  formerly  of  Newport  — At  Yjuoo 
City.  Miss.,  Kev.  Oliver  A.  Sliaw,  a  native  of  Lexington,  Mass., 57. — At  Car- 
roliton,  La.,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Everett,  late  of  Canton,  Ma-sa.,  23. 
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EDITORL4L  MEL.iA'GE. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Dows  &  Co.,  in  a  communication  to  one  of  the 
San  Praucisco  papers,  state  that  five  thousand  gallons  of  distilled 
liquors  have  been  consumed  each  day  in  Ciilifornia  for  the  last 
four  years,  of  which  they  at  present  furnish  one  thousand.  Tho 
total  consumed  for  four  years  past  is,  according  to  their  calcula- 
tion, about  122,600  hogsheads. Fanny  Kemble  gave  to  the 

town  in  New  England,  where  she  has  her  cottage  perch,  a  clock 
with  such  an  enormous  dial,  that  the  time  may  be  seen  a  mile  or 

more. Matt  J.  Ward,  who  shot  the  schoolmaster,  Butler,  is 

said  to  be  the  lion  of  the  streets  of  New  Orleans.  He  sports  a 
span  of  bay  horses,  beautifully  caparisoned,  and  a  splendid  car- 
riage, and  upon  the  box  sit  two  colored  men,  with  blue  suits, 
white  gloves,  black  hats,  a  green  band  around,  and  a  small  feather 
upon  the  upper  edge. Great  things  are  expected  in  the  com- 
ing season  of  the  Genesee  wheat  crop,  and  in  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Ohio  and  other  western  States,  agricultural  prospects  are  cheer- 
ing.   The  book  publishers  of  New  York  have  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society  "  For  tho  transaction  of  such  business  con- 
nected with  the  interest  of  the  trade  as  may  come  before  it,"  and 

for  *'  the  cultivation  of  social  intercourse  among  the  trade." Dr. 

Charles  A.  Peck  has  been  released  from  imprisonment  in  Cuba, 

and  returned  home. iMiss  Lydia  Barnard,  of  Amherst,  now 

in  her  one  hundredth  year,  on  the  2.3d  ult.  walked  to  a  neighbor- 
ing house  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  more,  and  up  a  very  steep 
and  le  igthy  hill,  in  good  time  and  spirits,  Miss  Barnard's  moth- 
er -ivjd  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  two. ^JMontreal  is  said 

to  be  agitating  the  project  of  a  ship  canal  from  the  St.  Lawrence 

to  Lake  Champlain. A  few  days  since,  the  new  bridge  over 

the  Blackstone  river,  between  Woonsocket  and  Blackstone,  fell 
to  ruins.  A  gentleman  had  just  walked  across  the  structure,  and 
barely  reached  the  western  shore,  when  it  went  down  with  a  thun- 
dering crash. The  Austin  State  Gazette  states  that  in  Texas 

more  than  one  half  of  the  native  children  between  five  and  fifteen 

years  of  age  are  not  in  school. The  officers   of  the  missing 

sloop-of-war  Albany  have  been  stricken  from  the  rolls  of  the  navy 
department  as  men  deceased,  and  their  places  have  been  filled  by 
the  promotion  of  surviving  juniors  in  the  respective  grades,  all 
hope  of  their  being  now  alive,  on  the  sea  or  on  the  land,  having 

been  abandoned  by  the  government. The  remains  of  Martin 

Van  Buren,  Jr.  have  arrived  at  Kinderhook  from  France.     He 

was  42  years  old. The   clipper  ship    Great  Republic,  3500 

tons,  has  been  chartered  by  the  French  government  to  carry  horses 
and  troops  from  Marseilles  to  the  Crimea  at  17  shillings  per  ton 

register  per  month,  payable  monthly  in  advance. A  pair  of 

lovers  of  the  ripe  age  of  70  and  65,  were  married  a  few  days  ago, 

at  Louisville.  Ivy. Stephen  E.  Glover,  a  well  knoum  merchant 

of  New  York,  has  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  fitting  out  the 
barque  Milandon  for  the  slave  trade,  and  required  to  give  bail  in 

$20,000. Mr.  Roebling,  the  engineer  of  the  suspension  bridge, 

tried,  to  sound  the  Niagara  river  under  the  bridge,  with  a  wire  to 
which  was  attached  a  42-pound  weight.  It  was  of  no  use ;  the 
current  was  so  powerful  as  to  throw  the  weight  to  the  top  of  the 

water. Twelve  hundred  and  fifty-four  brick  buildings  were 

erected  in  St.  Louis  during  the  past  year.     Some  of  them  cost 

S30,000  to  5100,000.     Total  cost  estimated  at  $3,811,000. A 

calf  recently  escaped  from  its  keepers  in  Rochester,  and  jumping 
into  the  Genessee  river,  above  the  falls,  passed  over,  a  distance  of 
90  feet,  into  the  surging  water  below.  Strange  to  say,  it  reached 
the  shore  unhurt.  — —  In  Paris,  Me.,  a  few  days  since,  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Andrew  J.  Howard  was  attacked  by  a  young 
bear,  which  he  succeeded  in  killing  with  a  club. The  Phila- 
delphia Pcnnsylvanian  says  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania  are  apportioned  off  into  districts  by  associations 
of  potatoe  swindlers,  by  whom  the  crop  is   bought  up,  and  the 

prices  controlled,  subjecting  citizens  to  great  extortion. We 

are  bound  to  bo  honest,  but  not  to  be  rich. 


Rtjssi-V. — It  is  said  that  the  gold  mines  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
which  separate  European  Russia  from  Russia  in  Asia,  are  at  least 
fifty  per  cent,  more  productive  this  year  than  ever  before.  This 
will  add  materially  to  the  income  of  the  Czar.  The  manufacture 
of  arms  and  implements  of  warfiirc  in  Russia  is  very  largely  car- 
ried on  at  the  present  time,  and  a  vast  number  of  foreign  artifi- 
cers, chiefly  Germans,  are  employed. 

Peanuts.— The  Norfolk  Herald  says  that  $20,000  worth  of 
peanuts  have  been  shipped  to  the  North,  from  that  city  the  last 
year,  through  the  agency  of  a  single  house.  The  Herald  is  prob- 
ably aware  that  legislation  would  languish  and  no  theatricals 
flourish  without  tho  stimulus  of  this  delicious  fruit.  If  the 
South  wish  to  strike  a  death-blow  at  the  North,  it  has  only  to 
withhold  our  supply  of  peanuts. 


Qdees  ViCTOiii.i.— They  say  this  lady  is  going  to  Paris.  Wo 
wonder  if  Louis  Napoleon  will  show  her  the  places  glorifled  by 
tho  massacre  of  tho  people  of  Paris  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  the  tribune  whore  he  swore  to  support  the  constitution 
and  the  republic. 


MvSTio  Hall,  Medford. — The  terms  of  the  Y'oung  Ladies' 
School,  at  Mystic  Hall,  West  Medford,  are  $300  per  year,  or$l00 
per  term,  for  boarding  pupils,  and  $100  per  year,  or  830  per  term, 
for  day  scholars,  inc/uA';ii7  the  use  of  horses,  bath-house,  gymna- 
sium, etc. 


tUajisiiit  ©atljerings. 


A  Relic. — In  removing  a  quantity  of  rubbish  from  the  garret 
of  tho  house  lately  occu|)ied  by  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  deceased, 
there  was  found  the  original  charter  of  the  city  of  Albany,  granted 
by  Queen  Anne. 


A  newspaper,  printed  in  Chinese  and  English,  was  started  in 
San  Francisco  on  the  1st  of  January  last.  It  is  called  the  "  Ori- 
ental, or  Tung  Ngai-San  Luk." 

Coal  from  the  British  Provinces  can  now  be  bought  in  this  city 
for  six  dollars  per  ton.  Last  fill,  five  dollars  and  Hfiy  cents  per 
chaldron  wa^  freely  paid  for  freight  on  the  article  to  Boston. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  for  the  quarter  ending 
21st  of  April,  reach  $14,766,000:  while  the  expenditures  of  tho 
same  period  amounted  to  $15,572,000. 

Tho  estimated  revenue  of  Canada  for  1855,  is  84,266,000,  and 
the  anticipated  expenditure  is  $4,252,000.  It  is  believed  that  the 
customs  will  furnish  $3,400,000  of  the  revenue. 

More  than  two  thousand  patents  will  bear  the  date  of  1855,  as 
already  five  hundred  have  been  i;sued  during  the  first  quarter. 
Thus  far,  over  twelve  thousand  patents  have  appeared  since  1836. 

The  emperor  of  the  French  has  olTcrod  1000  guineas,  open  to 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  a  perfect  broke  charger  for  the  em- 
press. It  must  be  thorough-bred,  quiet  with  troops,  and  stand 
fire. 

The  State  Department,  in  reply  to  the  Russian  minister,  has 
decided  that  American  vessels  sold  to  aliens,  and  then  repurchased 
by  Americans,  cannot  receive  a  register  as  vessels  of  the  United 
States. 

The  receipts  from  the  Schuylkill  coal  region  the  week  ending 
April  29th,  were  the  largest  ever  known.  The  Reading  Railroad 
carried  55,096  tons,  and  the  Schuylkill  Canal  34,228— in  all, 
nearly  90,000  tons. 

Y'oung  Leet,  convicted  in  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  of  causing 
the  death  of  his  sister  with  strychnine  he  had  prepared  for  poison- 
ing his  father,  has  been  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  fifteen 
years. 

A  merchant  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  having  sunk  his  shop  floor  a 
couple  of  feet,  announces  in  the  Sentinel  that  "in  consequence  of 
recent  improvements,  goods  will  be  sold  considerably  lower  than 
formerly." 

The  Alabama  Journal  complains  that  little  respect  was  paid 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  to  observe  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer.  Churches  were  not  opened,  and  few  places  of 
business  were  closed. 

The  Portland  State  of  Maine  mentions  that  the  British  ship 
"  City  of  Montreal  "  has  received  a  cargo  of  ice  for  Liverpool — 
rather  a  new  export  from  Portland  to  Europe.  The  ice  was  pro- 
cured from  Sebago  pond. 

The  Ripley  (Ind.)  circuit  court  have  sentenced  Mr.  Muir  to 
the  penitentiary  for  two  years  for  forging  a  note  for  $25.  Mr. 
Muir  is  probably  the  richest  man  in  Ripley  county,  Ind.  It  is 
supposed  his  property  is  worth  near  $100,000. 

The  champion  of  woman's  rights  has  surrendered  to  the  foe  of 
womankind.  Fair  Lucy  Stone  has  been  subdued  by  the  bewitch- 
ing shafts  of  Cupid,  and  is  now  bound  in  the  silken  chains  of 
matrimony. 

The  ceiling  and  joists  of  a  school-house  in  Brownsville,  Licking 
county,  Ohio,  fell,  a  few  days  since,  while  the  school  was  in  ses- 
sion, breaking  a  number  of  desks  and  seats,  without  seriously  in- 
juring a  single  child. 

A  number  of  the  troops  intended  for  the  expedition  against  the 
Indians  have  already  left  St.  Louis  for  Fort  Leavenworth.  No 
less  than  5000  barrels  of  flour,  at  $12  per  bbl.,  have  been  pur- 
chased at  St.  Louis  for  the  expedition. 

The  Rhode  Island  Legislature  has  passed  an  act,  making  it  a 
penal  oft'ence  for  any  railway  conductor  to  pass  free  any  person 
whatsoever,  over  any  of  the  railways  within  the  limits  of  that  ex- 
tensive State,  including  the  Providence  Plantations  I 

Fragments  of  bills,  suflicient  to  show  that  at  least  fifteen  dollars 
bad  been  abstracted  and  converted  by  the  rats  to  their  own  use, 
were  recently  found  in  a  pat's  nest  under  the  counter  of  a  man  in 
Boston,  who  had  missed  money  from  bis  till. 

M.  Le  Verrier  has  ofticially  announced  the  discovery,  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  April,  by  Mr.  Cbacornac,  of  a  small  planet  of 
the  eleventh  magnitude,  in  the  thirteenth  hour  of  right-ascension. 
This  new  planet,  if  an  asteroid,  forms  the  lliirli/ fourth  of  the  group. 

Moses  Einstein,  of  Kingston,  N.  C,  blew  up  his  store  on  the 
evening  of  the  llth  ult.,  by  "  unthougbtfully"  placing  flighted 
ciijur  on  a  kecj  of  powder  !  Tho  explosion  is  said  to  have  caused 
every  house  in  the  village  to  quake,  shattering  Mr.  E.'s  store  to 
atoms,  and  injuring  him  very  much,  if  not  fatally. 

On  the  23d  ult ,  a  citizen  of  Bcloit,  Wisconsin,  was  awakened 
by  the  noise  of  a  burglar,  who  fired  a  pistol  at  him  as  he  sprang 
from  his  bed.  Snatching  a  gun  from  the  wall  he  shot  the  intru- 
der dead,  and  then  hastily  calling  the  nearest  neighbor,  examined 
the  body  and  discovered  that  the  robber  and  would-be  murderer 
was  that  neighbor's  son. 

A  handsome  cane,  superbly  mounted  with  gold,  procured  from 
the  hcrmit.age  grounds  near  the  tomb  of  General  Jackson,  was 
presented  to  the  late  Emperor  of  Russia  in  December  last.  Count 
Nesselrode  acknon-ledgcd  the  gift,  of  which,  he  said,  the  emperor 
had  a  lively  appreciation,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  for  the  sen- 
timent which  dictated  the  present. 

The  artesian  well  in  Selma,  Ala.,  which  had  reached  a  depth 
of  440  feet,  and  was  delivering  nearly  500  gallons  of  water  per 
minute,  suddenly  s.ank  some  16  or  20  feet  below  the  surface,  for 
an  extent  of  about  300  yards  in  length,  and  of  a  varying  width. 
The  most  extraordinary  consequence  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that 
all  the  wells  in  the  vicinity  have  become  dry. 

In  Redford,  New  York,  a  few  days  since,  a  house  was  struck 
by  lightning,  and  the  subtle  fluid,  after  performing  various  queer 
antics,  passed  through  a  feather  pillow  upon  which  a  man  and  his 
wife  were  reposing,  singing  tho  feathers  as  it  went,  and  severely 
burned  the  unfortunate  slumbers,  who  had  imagined  themselves 
safe  on  a  feather  bed. 

During  the  recent  extensive  fires  in  South  Carolina,  a  culvert 
on  the  railroad  was  destroyed,  and  tlie  train  would  have  been  pre- 
cipitated into  the  opening,  but  for  the  forethought  and  courage  of 
a  little  girl,  who  ran  down  tho  road  and  waited  for  the  train, 
when  she  stood  on  the  road  and  waved  her  bonnet  to  the  conduc- 
tor as  a  signal  to  stop.  The  latter  stopped  the  train  and  ascer- 
tained the  danger,  by  which  he  saved  his  own  life  and  tho  lives  of 
the  passengers. 

Sebastopol  is  distant  from  St.  Petcrsburgh  1392  miles  (2080 
versts).  Couriers  convey  the  mails  on  four-wheeled  carts,  drawn 
by  three  horses,  and  driven  at  a  rapid  pace  to  Moscow,  about  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  (1426  versts),  from  whence  they  go  by 
railway  to  the  capital.  From  five  days  to  a  week  is  occui)ied  in 
the  entire  journey :  so  that  the  Czar  lias  his  despatches  three  or 
four  days  earlier  than  cither  of  his  crowned  opponents,  unless  it 
be  the  Sultan,  can  possibly  obtain  theirs. 


Jbrtign  Items. 

One  of  the  largest  distilleries  in  Scotland,  tho  Leith  distillery, 
where  1,200,000  gallons  of  whiskey  used  annually  to  bo  made,  has 
just  been  converted  into  a  flour  mill. 

A  monument  is  being  erected  by  order  of  Queen  Victoria,  in 
St.  Thomas's  Church  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, danghtcr  of  Charles  I.,  who  was  buried  there. 

A  committee  has  reported  in  favor  of  tho  imposition  of  a  mu- 
nicipal tax  on  all  carriages  circulating  in  Paris.  Their  number 
is  estimated  at  7000,  with  20,000  horses  ;  and  the  aggregate  sum 
which  the  proposed  tax  would  bring  into  the  city  treasury  is 
$124,000  a  year. 

A  rumor  prevails  in  Vienna  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  to 
visit  that  city  after  his  visit  to  London  ;  also,  that  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  and  Queen  Victoria  will  at  the  same  time  visit 
his  majesty  at  Paris  during  the  Exhibition.  The  queen  will 
occupy  the  Tuileries. 

The  London  Lancet  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  use  of 
chloroform  must  be  measurably  abandoned.  There  is  no  doubt, 
savs  the  Lancet,  that  the  novelty  of  tho  practice,  the  remarkable 
eff.;cts  produced,  and  the  freedom  from  risk,  too  unhesitatingly 
asserted,  have  led  to  very  grave  abuses. 

The  Russians  have  established  two  fortified  camps,  each  of 
30,000  men,  one  between  Mittau  and  Riga,  and  the  o.her  between 
Revel  and  Narva,  to  defend  the  Bal  ic  provinces.  All  the  har- 
bors are  being  blocked  up  by  sunken  ships,  so  as  to  obstruct  tho 
entry  of  hostile  fleets. 

The  Portuguese  minister  of  finance  having  resorted  to  the  novel 
expedient  of  appointing  a  committee  of  noble  ladies  to  raise  a 
loan  of  .£12,000  to  re-adorn  the  opera  house  for  the  majority  of 
Don  Pedro,  September  next,  the  Lisbon  capitalists  were  unable  tq 
resist  such  powerful  applicants. 

In  order  to  repair  certain  losses  sustained  in  1848,  Rossini  pro- 
poses to  sell  to  any  amateur  or  speculator  who  chooses  to  become 
the  purchaser,  the  entire  copyright  of  a  "Macbeth"  that  he  has 
lately  composed.  The  Marquis  of  Hertford  proposes  to  acquiro 
possession  of  the  work  for  200,000f. 


Bantrs  of  ©olb. 


Wealth  of  mind  is  poverty  of  happiness. — Delazy. 

._. . .  Love  often  re-illumes  his  extinguished  flame  at  the  torcli 
of  jealousy. — Lady  Bleasttiyton . 

What  is  sweeter,  and  yet  more  painful  to  the  heart,  than 

the  forbidden  love  ? — Kozlay. 

The  chief  requisites  for  a  courtier  are  a  flexible  conscience 

and  an  inflexible  politeness. — Ladj  Blessimjion. 

I  do  not  see  how  one  can  believe  in  endless  love  who  sees 

the  changes  of  the  seasons.  Nature  teaches  us  everything. — Dehi:!/. 

....  Knowledge  is  a  common  and  unappropriable  property  of 
mankind — a  ray  of  heavenly  light  which  streams  through  tho 
darkness  of  the  night. — Kozlatj. 

Courage,  when  genuine,  is  never  cruel.     It  is  not  fierce. 

It  foresees  evil.  Its  trepidations  come  either  before  or  after  dan- 
ger. In  the  midst  of  peril  it  is  calm  and  cool.  It  is  generous, 
especially  to  the  fallen.     It  is  seldom  attained.— Jean  Paul. 

....  A  man  must  master  his  learning,  and  not  be  mastered  by 
it.  The  learning  of  Mather  fastened  upon  his  mind  like  the  with- 
ering and  strangling  ivy  ;  that  of  Southey  is  sustained  by  him  as 
graceful  as  the  tendrils  of  a  vine,  and  adorns  him  with  fruit  as 
with  clusters  of  grapes. — Goethe. 

While  some  are  willing  to  wed  Virtue  for  her  personal 

charms,  others  are  engaged  to  take  her  for  the  sake  of  the  expect- 
ed dowry ;  and  since  her  followers  and  admirers  have  so  little 
hopes  of  her  at  present,  it  were  a  pity,  methinks,  to  reason  them 
out  of  any  imagined  advantage  in  reversion. — Fltzoshom. 

. ...  It  is  a  thing  morally  impossible  for  persons  proud  and 
ambitious  to  frame  their  minds  to  an  impartial,  unbiased  consid- 
eration of  a  religion  that  teaches  nothing  but  self  denial  and  tho 
cross.  Humility  is  the  Christian's  greatest  honor  ;  and  the  higher 
men  climb,  the  farther  they  are  from  heaven. — Burder.  , 

If  you  wish  to  know  yourself,  look,  when  you  travel,  at 

the  tombs  which  border  the  road.  There  rest  the  bones  and  light 
ashes  of  kings,  tyrants  and  wise  men — of  all  those  who  were 
proud  of  their  birtfc,  thoir  wealth,  their  glory,  and  their  beauty. 
None  of  all  these  advantages  saved  them  from  death;  all  share 
the  same  sepulchre. — Menander. 


'  Izktx's  Ittbgct. 

An  Irish  painter  declared  in  an  Irish  journal,  that,  among  other 
portraits,  he  has  a  representation  of  "  Death  as  large  as  life." 

"  Waiter,  bring  me  some  come  corn,"  said  a  boarder  to  a  green 
Irish  servant.  "  Hey  .'"  said  Paddy,  leaning  down  to  catch  tho 
accent.     "  No,  no — corn  !"  replied  the  guest. 

A  young  stock  broker  having  married  a  fat  o4d  widow  with 
$100,000,  says  it  wasn't  his  wife's  face  that  attracted  him  so 
much  as  tlieyty«re. 

Some  lone  bachelor  is  guilty  of  the  following :  "Why  is  the 
heart  of  a  lover  like  tho  sea  serpent !" — "  Because  it  is  the  secreter 
(sea  critter)  of  great  sighs  (size)." 

"  Why  are  a  gentleman   in  practising  pistol-shooting,  and  a  ' 
lady  in  carrying  a  mufl",  alike  !" — "Because  they  both  do  it  to 
keep  their  hands  in." 

A  lady  went  into  a  hardware  store,  in  which  there  were  a 
couple  of  clerks,  and  called  for  a  pair  of  suuffer.s.  "  Suppose 
you  take  us,"  said  one  of  the  clerks,  "  we  both  snufl'."  The  lady 
didn't  buy. 

Frenchmen  are,  by  nature,  dramatic.  Before  a  gentleman  of 
Paris  severs  his  jugular,  he  so  arranges  his  boots,  table  and  coal- 
scuttle, that  they  may  "form  a  picture  "  the  moment  the  police 
dash  his  bed-room  open. 

A  paper  dealer  hearing  a  remarkable  rapping  medium  spoken 
of,  asserted  that  it  was  nothing— for  he  himself  had  reams  of 
double  mediums  in  bis  warehouse !  He  was  allowed  to  violate 
the  Maine  Law  at  bis  own  expense. 

Ugliness  is  indicative  of  small  intellect.  Ton  could  not  learn 
a  bull-dog  to  "  do  a  trick  "  in  four  months.  If  you're  looking  for 
an  intelligent  man,  therefore,  never  consult  a  person  who  wears  a 
frown,  or  takes  to  sulkiriess. 

"  Ah,"  said  Dr.  Boomerang,  meeting  a  patient  of  his  in  Wash- 
ington Street,  "  I  need  not  ask  you  the  cause  of  your  being  out 
again;  yon  followed  -my  prescriptions." — "No,  I  didn't,  doctor. 
If  I  bad  done  so,  I  should  have  been  a  dead  man;  for  I  threw 
them  out  of  the  window." 
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:CE  TO  ADVERTISERS— Onfpfigi?  071/1/  of 
_  th'ii'  papfT  is  fievoud  to  a'tvertinr-inentx.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  theing  over  ont  hun- 
dred thousand  copits  wf'khi).  forms  a  vehicle  of  aJver- 
tisement  tbiit  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  vsilud  of  the  Pici6R!.vl  ns  nn 
adYerti>inK  medium  is.  that  it  is  prrs-TVfd,  ami  not  de- 
etroycd  after  bting  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
fix  months,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  insidf  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  j'fnnaiunt  card  of 
the  advfTlhn'i  biisiiii'ss  for  t/ears  to  rotrif. 

017°  Terms  for  Advertising. — Fify  ctnts  pa-  line,  io 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  contiDoance  of 
the  same. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  diivs  in  printing.     Address,  post- 
paid. M  M.  BALLOO'.  PubHs/i'^r  and  Proprietor. 
Corner  of  Tremontand  Bronifield  St^.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WANTED  I3JMEDIATELY: 

AGENTS   IS  EVERY   CODSIY   IN   THE  UXrrED   STATES, 

TO  aid  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  by  spreading 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  glorious 
Republic,  a  new  and  important  book,  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  true  ,\merican  and  patriot,  entitled 

"DANGER  UT  THE  DARK!" 

BY   REV.  ISAAC   SELSO. 

This  distinguished  book,  which  ha.^  been  published  bat 
s  few  weeks,  has  already  reached  its  thirty-first  edition, 
and  there  is  an  edition  now  in  press  of  10,000  copies. 
From  present  appearances,  its  sale  will  far  surpass  that  of 
any  book  ever  published  in  America, 

?ent  forth  in  the  guise  of  fiction,  and  clad  in  the  habili- 
ments of  romance,  this  brilliant  work  exhibits  a  vivid  and 
striking  picture  of  anti  republican  Itomanism,  in  all  its 
grim,  repulsive  features,  hideous  forms  and  infernal  ma- 
chinations. Like  the  sudden  flash  of  a  policeman's  lan- 
tern upon  a  midnight  scene  of  a  crime,  ic  unveils,  in  a 
Btartling  aspect,  the  dark  designs,  insidious  niovemeuts 
and  hidden  policy  of  the  Papal  Hierarchy,  and  brings  to 
light  thf  duplicity,  infamous  plottincs,  craft  and  tricker>- 
practised  in  our  midst  by  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits,  a 
brotherhood  of  pious  assassins,  the  vilest  and  most  despi- 
cable of  our  race,  who  ^etk  to  stifle  the  breath  of  liberty, 
and  subvert  the  free  institutions  of  our  glorious  republic, 
while  they  owe  allegiance  to  u  foreign  despot,  and  bow  to 
a  master  at  Home!  Dpon  the  guilty  heads  of  these  sworn 
enemies  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  author  hurls 
Mich  giant  force  the  fearful  thunderbolts  of  a  just  con- 
demnation; and  especially  repels,  with  burning  indigna- 
tion, their  audacious  assault-s  upon  the  common  schools 
of  our  country. 

To  the  cultivated  mind,  this  book  furnishes  a  rare  intel- 
lectual treat,  and  hnppily  combining,  as  it  does,  amuse- 
ment wii-h  instruction,  its  pages  cannot  fail  to  del  ght 
every  class  of  readers. 

It  has  received  the  highest  recommendations  from  the 
presi.  both  east  and  west  It  contains  300  pages  I'imo,, 
bound  in  beautiful  embossed  muslin,  gilt  back  and  side. 
Price,  SI.  On  the  receipt  of  SI,  a  sample  copy  will  be 
mailed  to  any  p.irt  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  post- 
age paid.  For  further  information,  address.  po.=tpaid, 
H.  M.  RDLISQN, 
Quaker  City  Publishing  House.  32  South  3d  St..  Philadel- 
phia; Queen  City  Publishing  House,  115  1-2  ilain  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  may  26 

MARGARET    FULLER    OSSOLI. 

WE  SBALL  PtTELISH  ABOUT  TIIE  20Te  OP  MAY, 

■Woman  in  the  Nineteenth.  Century, 

From  the  pen  of  the  extraordinary  woman  whose  name 
heads  this  advertisement.  It  is  a  work  \shich  will  cause 
a  si'nsaiion  in  two  hemispheres.  It  will  make  a  12mo. 
volume  of  400  pp.     Price,  81- 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &,  Co.,  Publishers, 
2t  117  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON.        may  19 

THE    MUSICAL   WORLD. 

A  LITERARY  AND  FINE  ART  PAPER. 
ISDCCESIE>"TS: 

1.  Two  exquisite  line  engravings  to  eich  subscriber,  one 

of  MozAET,  and  one  of  Grisi      Sent  safely  by  mail. 

2.  Fresh  music,  four   sheets  every  week,  which  are  paged 

separately,  and  can  be  detached  at  the  erjd  of  the 
J  ear.  forming  a  volume  of  the  choicest  miscellaneous 
music,  instrumental  and  vocal. 

3.  Entertaining    and    instructive    reading — comprising 

spicy  translations  from  foreign  journals,  choice  selec- 
tions from   English  magazines  and  new  books,  art 
criticisms  and  condensed  news  of  the  artistic  world. 
Terms — S3,  invariably  lu  advance. 
Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe,  commencing  with  the 
Dew  volume.  R.  STORKS  WlLLlS, 

may  12  eoplt  257  Broadway,  New  York. 

BELLS!  BELLS!  BELLS! 

CHfRCH,  Factory,  Steamboat,  Locomotive,  Planta- 
tion, and  other  BELLS,  with  the  diSerent  styles  of 
hangings,  constantly  on  hand,  and  can  be  shipped  in  any 
direction,  at  a  moment's  notice. 

A.  MENEELY'S  fONS, 

West  Troy,  New  lork. 
A GESTS.— Hitchcock  &  Co  ,  116  Broadway,  New  York; 
Keltogg.  Cobb  &:  Co..  51  Water  Street,  Boston;  Kellogg  & 
Andre.vB,  27  North  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia;  Raymond 
Sc  Ward,' Chicago,  HI,,  and  Stark,  Day  &  Stauffer,  New 
Orleans.  4t  may  26 

"DODWORTH  BAKD  SCHOOL." 

EDITED   BY  A.   DODWOETQ. 

TmS  ifl  an  instructor  for  every  instrument  used  in  a 
Brass  Band;  also,  3Iilitar>'  Tactics  and  duty  of  a 
band,  together  with  Eleven  Pieces  of  Music,  arranged 
with  full  score.  Price  onlv  S2.  Orders  by  mail  oromptly 
attended  to.  Address  ilAhVE^  B.  DODWOKTU. 
(Leader  of  Dodnorth  Band).  Music  Store,  493  Broadway, 
Neiv  York.  It  may  26 

4^  i\^  TEACHERS  have  given  their  recommendation 
J  •  UU  in  favor  of 
TOWER'S  ELEIIENTS  OF  GRA^IMAR, 

as  the  best  Book  on  this  subject  ever  publi^^hed  for 
Schools.  Price.  25  cents.  Copies  sent  by  mail;  postage 
paid  on  receipt  of  price  to  the  publishers. 

DAMEL  BUbGESS  &  Co.. 
may  19  2t  60  John  Street,  New  York. 

EAUTIFUL  EXGRAVISGS,  in  great  variety,  for 
sale  at  50  and  52  Comhill,  Boston,  bv 
may  19  6t  FKKDEiilCK  PARKER  &  Co. 

NEW  STOEE. 
THOMAS     RESTIEAUX 

^n^s  the  pleasure  to  announce  th-tt  he  has  opened  his 
^New  Store,   No.  29  TREMONT  STREET,  opposite   to  the 
Boston  JIuseum,  where  he  iviil  give  his  personal  attention 
to  the  preparation  and  sale  of  PURE  MEDICINES, 
may  26  2t 

TO  ENGINEERS  AND  SL'RTEVORS. 

THE  subscribers  have  on  hand  and  for  sale,  Theopo- 
Ln-Es,  Te-insits,  Traxsit  Compasses,   Levels,  Com- 
passes, Leteiisg  Rods,  Dilvwing  I^STRt^IE^"TB,  Chaixs, 
etc.,  etc.,  made  in  a  superior  manner  and  icarranted. 
A.  MEXEELY^S  SONS, 
may  26  4t  West  Troy,  New  York, 

Sellable. — As  a  remedy  for  Coughs,  etc..  we  cannot  say 
too  much  of  Wl^tar's  Balsam  It  is.«imple,  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  and  effectual  in  relieving  lung  and  throat  diseases. 
The  Ulld  Cherry  ia  too  well  known  to  need  puOing. 


A.  W.  LADD  &  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 
PIANO    FORTES. 


B 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE'  PlANO  FORTES  MADE  I\  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilli.ancy  of  Tone, 
theywtjind  dnrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
whii  h  we  have  made  duriuR  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  hase  strings  being  el'vated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diasonaily,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  .-triog,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL   PALACE. 

WAKEEOOMS,   296  WASHINGTON    bTEEET, 
BOSTON, 

tf       AND  441  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK.        mar  24 


DOW»S   MAGIC   COPYING   PAPER, 

IT^OR  writing  two  or  more  letters  at  once,  without  the 
use  of  pen  and  ink,  working  embroideries,  marking 
clothing,  etc.,  has  been  used  in  thousands  of  families  the 
past  year,  and  gives  entire  sati-ifaction.  Every  child  and 
scholar  should  have  it.  as  it  is  useful,  ornamental  and 
amusing;  every  botanist  should  have  it,  as  with  it  he 
can  take  the  exitct  impression  of  any  leaf  or  plaut ;  every 
traveller  should  have  it,  a_s  it  makes  a  nice,  neat  and  clean 
pocket  inkstand  that  cannot  be  broken,  and  is  free  from 
blotting.  In  fact,  all  should  have  it,  as  when  once  used, 
it  is  considered  indispensable.  One  package  of  three  col- 
ors, viz.,  black,  blue  and  green,  sent  to  any  addre.'^s  for 
25  cents.  Five  packages  fur  SI,  or  .?2  per  dozen;  in  all 
cases,  free  of  postage.    Address,  postpaid, 

E  BOWMAN, 
apr  14  tf  117  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


DYER'S  HEALIAG   E>IBR()C.\TION. 


AS  A  FAMILY  MEDICINE,  UNEQUALLED. 

ALMOST  miraculous  are  some  of  the  cures  effected  by 
the  use  of  Dter's  Heali>g  Embrocation.  It  cures 
Rheumatism,  Cuts,  Burns,  Sprains,  Neuralgia,  Cholera 
Morbus,  and  all  external  and  internal  pains,  sea-sickness, 
nausea,  etc.  Physicians  prescribeand  recommend  it,  and 
unexampled  success  attends  it  wherever  introduced  and 
used.  For  sale  by  the  principal  druggists  iu  the  United 
States,  Can.ndas.  etc. 

A.  H-  FIELD  (successor  to  C-  Dter.  Jr.), 
may  26        Imtf         SuU  Proprietor,  Providence,  R.  I, 

MODEL  MELODEONSI 

THESE  Melodeoxs  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  best  musiciiins  and  organist-^  in  the  coun- 
try.    Prices— S60,  STS,  SIOO.  S;120,  S135.  §=150  and  S175 
VZr'  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "  Mod- 
el Melodeons,"  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
mar  24     tf     Cambridge  St.,  corner  Charles,  Boston. 


PALMER'S  PATENT  LEG  received  the 
Pri7.e  Medal  at  the  WOliLD'S  GREAT  EXHI- 
BITION, in  London,  in  IS51.and*'ew  York,  in 
lS-53,  05  the  best  in  Europe  or  America — and  is 
iw  manufactured  at  378  Broadway,  Now  York. 
376  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  and  Springfield, 
Mass.,  by  PALMER  &  Co.         tf        may  12 


SPORTSMAN'S   PORTFOLIO 

OP 

A^NIERICAN    FIELD    SPORTS. 

Will  be  i.ssued,  in  a  few  days,  a  valuable  book  containing 
TWENTY     ILLUSTEATIONS, 
of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

Gunning,  Fishing,  and  Hunting 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  iDtereSting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre-table,  with  ample 
letter-press  descriptions,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
^viil  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing dasigoing.  to  draw  from.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorlu.  gem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE    CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  alLwho  desire  it.  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodiral  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

Newsmen  should  tend  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  hut  a 
limited  edition. 

M.  M.  EALLOU.  Publisher, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

^rOl"NGIlIE\W.-iiNTED,toengnp;in  a  respectable 
1    and  profit'ible  manufiicturing  businesis.     Applv  to 
McMURRAY  &  Co.,  Room  No.  6.  12  Tremont  Stnet,  Eos- 
ton,  or,  next  door  to  Broadway  Theatre,  New  York, 
may  26 

PAfiKEE  FOWLE   &o  SONS, 

nrpORiEES  A^D  dealers  in 

CARPETINGS, 

WHOLESALE  ASD   EETAIL, 

mays     164  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON.        4t 

ASTEOLOGT! 
"VTATIVITIKS  calculated,  and  .idvice  offered,  upon  any 
Xl  subject  whatevef,  personally  or  by  letter.enclosing  a 
stamp  for  the  answer.  .\  Circular  of  Terms,  etc..  will  be 
sent  bv  addressing  PROF.  LISTEU.  25  LOWELL  ST., 
BOSTON,  MASS.  All  Utters  slrialy  confdtniial.    apr  28 


HUELETS  CELEBRATED  SAESAPAEILLA. 

TOE  OSLY  genuine  .AND  REUaKLE  K5TIIACT  IN  AMERICA,  AND 
SURE  CUHE  FOR 

DYSPEPSIA,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
Evil,  Affections  of  the  Bones,  Syphilis.  Debility,  H.a- 
bitUiJ  Costiveness,  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Liver 
Complaint,  Piles,  Female  Irregularities  Fistula,  Skiu  Dis- 
eases, DiseiLSed  Kidneys,  and  !is  a  great  and  powerful  Ton- 
ic, purifji  ing  the  Blood,  and  invigonitiug  the  entire  sj  stem. 
The  medicine,  though  prepared  at  great  expense,  is  nev- 
ertheless vithin  the  reach  of  pcor  as  well  as  rich,  and 
looked  upon  by  the  community  as  tho  gi-eatest  blessing 
ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

DR.T.  A.  HURLEY'S  Manufactory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Sts.,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 

Aglm  IX  New  "\ork — Messrs  Schieffelin,  Brothers  & 
Co.,  aud  druggists  geneniUy  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada.     Price,  SI  per  bottle;  aix  bottles  for  So. 

may  12  eoply 

"BUY  ME,  AND  I»LL  DO  YOU  GOOD." 

THE  GREAT  SPttLNQ  AND  SOSiyER  MEDICINE. 

DE.  LAI^TGLEY'S  EOOT  AND  HEEB  BITTEES 
They  act  directly  upon  the  bowels  and  blood ;  they  cure 
and  eradicate  from  the  system,  Liver  Complaint,  that 
main  wheel  of  so  many  diseai^es.  Jaundice,  in  its  worst 
form,  all  Bilious  diseases  and  foul  stomach,  Dyspepria, 
Costiveness.  Humors,  Indigestion,  Headache,  Dizziness, 
Piles,  Heartburn,  Weakness,  Lo8s  of  Appetite,  and  all 
kindred  compltilnts  caused  by  disordered  stomach  or  had 
blood.  Only  25  cents  for  a  pint,  and  37  1-2  centa  for  a 
quart  bottle.  Depot.  99  Union  Street,  Boston.  Sold  by 
all  dealers  in  medicine.  eop4t  apr  28 

A  YOUNG  LADY,  somewhat  celebrated  for  her 
beautiful  teeth,  privately  informed  a  friend  that  they 
were  artificial,  and  inserted  by  Dr,  J.  A.  CUM3IINGS,  25 
Tremont  Street,  Boston.  may  23 

SCHENCK'S  PULMONIC  SYRUP. 

THIS  is  the  onlv  medicine  that  has  ever  been  offered  to 
the  public,  that  will  positively  cure  TUBURCULODS 
VOLMONARV  BRONCHIAL  CONSU.MPTION. 

Six  battles  of  his  Pulmonic  Syrup  will  cure  Consumption. 

Four  bottles  of  his  Pulmonic  Syrup  will  cure  Pleurisy. 

Three  bottles  of  his  Pulmonic  Syrup  will  cure  Bronchitis. 

Two  bottles  of  his  Pulmonic  Syrup  will  stop  any  Cough. 

Two  bottles  of  his  Pulmonic  Syrup  \rill  purify  the  Blood. 

Two  bottles  of  his  Pulmonic  Sj  rup  will  cure  Canker  of 
the  Lungs. 

Three  bottles  of  his  Pulmonic  Syrup  will  cure  Lung 
Fever. 

Wholesale  Agents.— C.T.  Clickener  &  Co.,  81  Barclay 
St.,  New  York;  Gilbert  &  Co.,  117  North  3d  St.,  Phibidel- 
phia;  Redding  &  Co.,  8  State  St.,  Boston.  may  26 


BALLOUS  PICTORIAL  BOUND. 

[LATE  GLEASON'S  PICTORIAL.] 
We  have  the  first  seven  volumes  of  the  PicroSLit,  ele- 
gantly hound  in  cloth,  aud  with  gilt  edges;  forming  superb 
and  most  attractive  parlor  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  a  se- 
ries of  books  of  4IG  pages  each,  and  each  volume  contain- 
ing nearly  1000  engravings  of  men,  manners  and  current 
events  all  over  the  world ;  of  scenery  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe;  of  famous  cities  and  beautiful  villages;  of  pageants 
at  home  and  abroad:  of  fine  maritime  views ;  and,  in  short, 
of  an  infinite  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  sub- 
jects; with  title-pages  and  indexes.    Price  S3  pervolmne. 


LMMENSE  success:: 
THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZEVE  IjV  THE  IVORLD. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED     FOR    EPERY    AMERICAN    HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  Januarj*  1,  1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 

containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  S3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  sis  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelvt  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annom,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  i^  matter  is  carefuUy  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  ban*  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  pubhc  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  j  ears.  Its  pages  contain 

HEWS, 
TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLAir?, 
ADVENTTJEES, 
EIOGEAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HITMOR, 
from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  event*  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war,  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeabh  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  ae 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  oneyejir;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixtttn  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
se:-verntee>ith  copv  gratis. 

M.  U.  BALLOU.  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston 

STlje  ,iFlag  of  our  SInion. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  i\Iiscellancous  Family 
Journal,  devoted  to  pohte  literature,  wit  and  humor, 
prose  and  poetic  gems,  and  original  tal;s,  written  express- 
ly for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  ques- 
tions, it  is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphati- 
cally A  PAPER  FOR  TUE  MiLUON,  and  a  welcome  visitor  to 
the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
intelligence  No  advertisements  are  admitted  to  the  pa- 
per, thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  >l\m- 
WOTH  SIZE,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  gen- 
eral reader.  An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  regu- 
larly eng.fged,  and  every  department  is  under  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest, 
forming  an  original  pajier.  the  present  circulation  of  which 
far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  weekly  paper  in  the  Union, 
with  the  exception  of  ^'  Ballou's  Pictorial." 

TERMS:— INT ARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, S2  00 

4  subscribers.  "       "      7  00 

10  "  "       "      16  00 

Any  person  sending  us  .f/zfFen  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  Sfvcnteenlh  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  OfR  Umon.  and  one  copy  of 
Balloo'S  PicroBiAL,  Si  00  per  annum.  Publi.<ihed  every 
Satdeday.  by  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 

"Wholesale  .\oent8. — S,  French.  121  Nas-cau  Street,  New 
York;  A.  AVinch.  116  Chestnut  Street.  Phihidelphia;  Hen- 
ry Taylor,  111  Baltimore  Street.  Baltimore:  A.  C.  Bagley, 
comer  of  4th  and  Sycimore  Streets,  Cincinnati;  .).  A. 
Roys,  43  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit;  E.  K.  Woodward, 
comer  of  4th  and  Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis;  Mcllcn  & 
Co.,  75  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samuel  Ring- 
gold, Louisville,  Kentucky. 


PEOPLE'S  SAVINGS  BANK. 

Uo  Haxovee,  corner  op  U.mos  Sthlet. 
WILLIAM  AD-OIS,  Pbesidem. 
Board  of  InvfMmfnt. — The  President.  .Tames  W.  Con- 
TcrsB,  Chester  Guild,  Frederick  0.  Prince,  Gilman  S.  Low. 
Isaac  F.'Suepard,  Trcofurrr. 
Incorporated  by  the  legislature,  receives  deposits  from 
every  State  in   the   Union,  and   p.ays  five  per  cent,  semi- 
annual interest  on  suTiri  of  three  dollars  and  upivard.f. 
Safety,  economv  and  profit  to  the  depoiitor,  are  the  prin- 
ciples upOD   which  it  is  bj.-^ed,  aud   will   ever   guide  i's 
affairs.     Sujns  receive!  from  five  cents  to  one  thousand 
dollar*".    Open  every  day,  and  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening.  may  26 

J.  H.  THOlttPSON'S  INSTATITANEOTTS 

LIQUID    HAIR    DYE. 

THIS  Dye  is,  without  any  exception,  the  best  ever  man- 
ufactured; nothing  sold  in  America  or  Europe  of 
any  other  make  will  bear  the  least  comparUon  with  it. 
The  proprietor  puhli'*ly  guarantees  that  if  mil  dye  red  or 
grey  hair  to  any  shade  of  brown  or  black  in  one  minute, 
and  that  so  long  as  the  hair  remains  upon  the  head,  it  will 
not  fade  or  change  color.  It  differs  from  all  other  d,ves  in 
it,-!  effectupou  the  fibresof  the  hair — as. in:rtead  of  making 
the  hair  harsh,  it  renders  the  most  stubborn  pliant  aud 
tractable.  It  is  beautifully  scented  with  violet,  and  will 
not  stain  the  skin.    The  following  L^  the 

CERTIFICATE  OF  DE.  CHUTOS. 

"  Having  examined  the  ILiir  Dye  prepared  by  Mr.  J,  H. 
Thompson,  I  can  recommend  it  as  being  properly  pre- 
pared, and  well  cidculated  to  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended,       JAMES  R.  CHILTON,  ChemisL 

'■  New  York,  j  une  8,  1854."' 

This  certificate  from  a  scientific  gentlemen  so  well  known 
a.s  Dr.  Chilton,  renders  the  publication  of  any  other  cer- 
tificates unnecessary,  as  it  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the 
genuineness  oJ  the  article.  Sold  wholc-^le  and  retail,  by 
J.  U.  TUOMfSON,  6  Warren  St.,  New  Vork. 

Price,  SI  and  S2  per  case.  Sent  by  espre.-^  to  any  part 
of  the  United  states.  Country  merchantoi,  upon  applica- 
tion by  post,  will  receive  a  trade  circular,  containing  list 
of  prices,  terms,  etc.  4t  may  26 

BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL. 

[LATE  GLEASONS  PICTORIAL,] 


SPLEXDIDLT  ILLUSTRATED  MEEKLY  JOCRXAI. 

A  PAPER  FOR  EVERY  AMERICAN  HOME. 

Since  the  first  of  January  this  iUumined  journal  hre 
been  vastly  improved  and  beautified,  and  one  whole  pa^e 
of  illustrations  weekly  added  to  the  sheet,  which  still  re- 
mains at  the  unprecedented  low  price  of  Three  Dollars 
per  annum,  or  Ten  Copies  for  S3J,  being  actually,  vritU- 
out  exception, 

THE  CHEAPEST  PAPEE  IN  THIS  WOELD! 

There  is  not  a  handsomer  sheet  published  in  the  world. 
— Lycoming  Gazette,  WUUamsport,  Pa. 

Your  paper  is  the  most  pleasant  and  valuable  visitor 
that  enters  my  family  circle. — Hubicrtber's  letter,Beaiiforl, 
So.  Carolina. 

We  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  107,000  of  Ballou's 
Pictorial  are  now  printed. — Ecening  GaztCte,  Boston. 

It  is  the  best  paper  of  the  kind  ever  printed  in  this 
country,  abounding  with  handsome  illustrations  of  scenes, 
views  and  men  of  the  past  and  present- — Fredtrickiburg 
(Va.)  Herald. 

It  is  printed  on  the  finest  of  .satin  surface  paper,  and 
contains  eight  super  royal  quarto  pages  of  engravings  in 
each  number.  We  commend  it  to  our  readers. — Republi- 
can,   CliarlottesviUe,  Va.  -    " 

A  sterling  Boston  Pictorial,  the  pride  of  this  city  and 
the  Union. —  South  Bot^ton  Gazette. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  first  indelicate  word  or  immoral 
allusion  in  your  beautiful  Pictorial.  I  give  it  to  my  wife 
and  daughters  nith  confidence  and  with  pleasure. — Sub- 
scriber's letter.  Dover,  jV.  H. 

The  numbers  from  week  to  week  are  a  brilliant  record 
of  the  times  in  pictorial  form,  and  few  persons  of  taste  will 
be  without  it. — Eo^lon  Dady  Tunes. 

It  is  ahead  of  the  famous  London  News  in  the  beauty  of 
its  typography. — Literary  Edio,  R.  L 

It  is  decidedly  the  richest  paper  published  in  the  Union- 
and  the  plates  and  engravings  are  worth  quadruple  the 
subscription  price.  Every  fiuuily  should  take  it. — Ameri- 
can Cil'ztn,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Travel  where  you  may  now  through  the  United  States, 
you  see  this  handsome  and  interesting  journal. — Burling- 
ton Centinel,   Vt. 

It  is  the  most  attractive  weekly  that  is  published  in  the 
countrj'. — ^Southern  atar,  La. 

It  Is  a  paper  that  should  be  on  the  parlor  table  of  every 
lady  throughout  the  city,  and  in  fiict.  a  room  fitted  up  for 
a  parlor  cannot  be  complete  without  it. — Netcs,  Aewport, 
Kentucky. 

This  elegant  weekly  journal  ii  doing  much  for  art  in  this 
country, — Boston  Daily  Atlas. 

A  copy  should  grace  every  dramng-room  table. — Albany 
Alias,  A',  y. 

It  is  the  cheapest  paper  in  the  world. — Paictucket  Di' 
rectory,  R.  L 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  present  in  the  most  elegant 
and  available  form,  a  weekly  Hterar}'  melange  of  notable 
events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to  original 
tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the  BEST  AMERICAN  AU- 
THORS, and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news; 
the  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.  Each  paper  is 
BEAUTiFfLLT  ILLCSTR-VTED  with  numerous  accurate  engrav- 
ings, by  eminent  artists,  of  notable  objects,  current  events 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  men  and  manners,  alto- 
gether making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  its  design,  iu 
this  country.  Its  pages  contain  views  of  every  populous 
city  in  the  known  world,  of  all  buildings  of  note  in  tho 
eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal  ships 
and  steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine 
and  accurate  portraits  of  every  noted  character  iu  the 
world,  both  male  and  female.  Sketches  of  beautiful  scen- 
ery, taken  from  life.  wiU  also  be  given,  with  numerous 
specimens  from  the  animal  kingdom,  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  the  fish  of  the  sea.  It  is  printed  on  fine  satin  surface 
paper,  ivith  new  and  beautiful  type,  presenting  in  its  me- 
chanical execution,  an  elegant  specimen  of  art-  The  whole 
forms  a  mammoth  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages. 
Each  six  months  making  a  volume  of  416  pages,  with  about 
one  thousand  splendid  engravings. 

Terms: — Ixvariably  in  Advance. — One  subscriber  one 
vear,  ir3  00 ;  4  subscribers,  one  year,  SIO  00  j  10  subscrib- 
ers, S£0  00.' 

Any  one  sending  us  si:rteen  subscribers  at  the  List  rate, 
shall  receive  the  st  vi  nteenth  copy  gratis. 

*,*  One  copy  of  the  Fl.\6  of  ocr  Union,  and  one  copy 
of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  when  tiiken  together,  by  one  per- 
son, one  year,  for  S4  00. 

(C/=*  No  travelling  agents  are  ever  employed  for  tliis 
paper. 

\\~/=^  The  PiCTORUL  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  peri- 
odical depots  throughout  the  country,  aud  of  newsmen,  at 
six  cents  per  single  copy. 
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Comer  of  Tremont  aud  Brwmfield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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NORFOLK  HOUSE,  ROXBURT. 

This  well-knovm   house,  located  in  one  of  the 

Eleasantest  parts  of  Roxbuiy,  13  now  oi.vned  and 
ept  hy  Mr.  Horace  Kin^^  so  noted  as  the  suc- 
cessful proprietor  for  many  years  of  the  Roxbury 
omnibus  line,  bv  which  he  amassed  a  fortune. 
The  Norfolk  House  was  built,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  some  twenty  five  years  ago,  and  when 
first  opened  to  the  public,  was  immediately  filled 
with  company  and  became  a  favorite  resort  from 
its  Ticinity  to  the  city.  A  large  additimial  wing 
was  called  for,  containing  a  large  number  of 
rooms,  and  a  splendid  ball  room,  in  which  the 
Roxbnry  assemblies  met.  The  house  has  seen 
some  vicissitudes,  but  in  the  hands  of  its  present 
proprietor  it  is  well  patronized  and  well  kept, 
and  may  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  quietest  and 
plesisantest  hotels  within  the  same  distance  of 
Boston. 

E.\TTLE  MONUMENTS 

AT  LEXINGTON  AND  CONCORD,  MASS. 
We  cannot  too  often  rehearse  the  deeds,  or 
dwell  too  long  upon  the  viitues,  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary fathers.     Every  blessing   which,   under 
Heaven,  we  enjoy  as  a  free  people,  should  re- 
mind us  of  the  trials  and  sufferings  and  toil  and  - 
blood  by  which  our  ransom  was  paid.     Boston 
and  its  environs  abound  in  mementoes  of  the 
Revolutionary  dead.     Bunker  Hill  rises,  a  sanc- 
tified spot  forever ;  the  heights  are  not  yet  level- 
led which  once  bristled  with  Washington's  can- 
non, and  hastened  the  evacuation  of  the  town  by 
the  British,  and  here  at  Lexington  and  Concord  is  the  soil  that 
drank  the  very  first  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  liberty,  a  soil  on 
which  the  first  armed  resistance  to  aggression  was  attempted.     It 
is  fitting  that  these  spots  should  be  marked  by  monuments,  and 
the  feet  of  pilgrims  should  tend  hither  from  every  section  of  the 
country.      Lexington    is    a  very 
pretty  place,  and  since  the   eslab- 
lishment  of  the   Branch  Railroad 
connecting  it  with  Boston,  many  of 
our  citizens   have    availed   them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  resid- 
ing in  the  old  historic  town.     Its 

area  comprises  a  great  variety  of  -  - 

scenery,  and  the  soil  is  not  ungrate- 
ful for  the  care  of  the  husbandman. 
The  town  is  built  principally  on  a 
broad  street,  and  in  about  tlie  cen- 
tre of  it  is  the  green  on  which  the 
monument,  of  which  an  original 
engraving  accompanies  this  sketch, 
stands.  Shall  we  repeat  the  story 
of  Lexington  and  Concord  f  There 
is  scarcely  an  American  child  who 
cannot  rehearse  the  thrilling  tale. 
It  is  so  familiar  that  it  seems,  as 
we  review  it,  to  he  a  part  of  our 
own  experience.  We  seem  to  be 
watching,  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Boston,  the  mysterious  movements 
of  the  18th  of  April,  1775.  We 
see  lights  moving  to  and  fro  in  the 
Province  House.  Officers  wrapped 
in  military  cloaks  are  arriving  and 
departingconstantly.  But  secretly 
as  all  these  movements  are  con- 
ducted, the  sons  of  liberty  are  aware 
of  them.  Signal  lanterns  lighted, 
messengers  sent  forth,  alarm  the 
country,  inform  the  rural  patriots 
of  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry 
under  command  of  Lieut.  Col. 
Smith  and  Major  Pttcaim,  and 
warn  them  of  the  determination 
to  capture  Samuel  Adams  and 
John  Hancock,  marked  by  Gage 
as  the  ringleaders  of  the  rebels. 
As  the  Britons   move   along  the 

road  in  column  of  march,  groping  their  way  in  the  darkness,  sig- 
nal-fires suddenly  leap  up  on  the  remote  hilltops,  and  distant 
village  bells  peal  out  the  tocsin.  Smith  and  Pitcaim  hasten  their 
march.  At  chilly  dawn  they  entered  Lexington.  A  small  body 
of  militia  is  drawn  out  upon  the 
village  green.  Pitcaim  gallops 
forward,  and  imperiously  orders 
them  to  disperse.  They  obey  not. 
Muskets  are  fired  by  the  British, 
and  the  militia  disperse.  This 
momentous  event  is  thus  simply 
narrated  by  the  committee  of  the 
provincial  congress,  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  statement  of  the  occur- 
rence, to  fafie  depositions,  and  to 
present  a  detailed  account  of  the 
"  excursion  and  ravages  of  the 
king's  troops."  "On  the  19th  of 
April,  1775,  a  day  to  be  remem- 
bered by  all  Americans  of  the 
present  generation,  and  which 
ought  and  doul»tless  will  he  hand- 
ed down  to  ages  yet  unliorn,  the 
British  troops,  unprovoked,  shed 
the  blood  of  sundry  of  the  loyal 
American  subjects  of  the  British 
king  in  the  field  of  Lexington. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  said  day, 
a  detachment  of  the  forces  under 
the  command  of  General  Gnge, 
stationed  at  Boston,  attacked  a 
small  party  of  the  inhai)itants  of 
Lexington  and  some  other  towns 
adjacent,  the  detachment  consist- 
ing of  aliout  nine  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Smith. 
The  inhabitants  of  Lexington  and 
the  otiier  towns  were  about  one 
hundrid,  some  with  and  some 
without  fire-arms,  who  had  collect- 
ed upon  information  that  the  de- 
tachment had  secretly  marched 
from  Boston  the  preceding  night, 
and  landed  on  Phipps's  farm  in 
Cambridge,  and  were  proceeding 
on  their  way  with  a  brisk  pace  to 
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wards  Concord,  as  the  inhahitants  supposed,  to  take  or  destroy 
a  quantity  of  stores  deposited  there  for  the  use  of  the  colo- 
ny: sundry  peaceful  inhabitants  having  the  same  night  been 
taken,  held  by  force  and  otherwise  abused  on  the  road,  by 
some  officers  of  General  Gage*s  army,  which  caused  a  just  alarm 
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and  a  suspicion  that  some  fatal  design  was  immediately  to  be  put 
in  execution  against  them.  This  small  party  of  inh-ihitunts  was 
so  far  from  being  disposed  to  commit  hostilities  against  the  troops 
of  the  sovci-eign,  that  unless  attacked  they  were  determined  to  be 
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peaceful  spectators  of  this  extraordinary  move- 
ment. Immediately  on  the  approach  of  Col. 
Smith,  with  the  detachment  under  his  command, 
they  dispersed  ;  but  the  detachment  seeming  to 
thirst  for  blood,  wantonly  rushed  on,  and  first 
began  the  hostile  scene  by  firing  on  this 
small  party,  by  which  they  killed  eight  men 
on  the  spot,  and  wounded  several  others,  before 
any  guns  were  fired  on  the  troops  by  our  men. 
Not  contented  with  this  eflrusion  of  blood,  as  if 
malice  had  occupied  their  whole  souls,  they 
continued  their  fire  until  all  of  this  small 
party  who  escaped  the  dismal  carnage  were 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  fire."  The  monument 
which  commemorates  this  event  is  not  very  im- 
posing in  appearance.  It  is  built  of  granite  and 
has  a  marble  tablet  on  the  south  front  of  the  pe- 
destal, with  the  following  inscription  :  "  Sacred 
to  the  Liberty  and  the  Rights  of  Mankind  ! ! ! 
The  Freedom  and  Independence  of  America — 
sealed  and  defended  with  the  blood  of  her  sons — 
This  monument  is  erected  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
Lexington,  under  the  patronage  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Commonwealth  of  Masaachu setts, 
to  the  memory  of  their  Fellow  Citizens,  Ensign 
—  Robert  Monroe,  Messrs.  Jonas   Parker,  Saml. 

-  Hadley,  Jonathan  Harrington,  Jr.,  Isaac  Muzzy, 

Caleb  Harrington,  and  John  Brown,  of  Lexing- 
ton, and  Asahel  Porter,  of  Wobum,  who  fell  on 
this  Field,  the  first  victims  of  the  Sword  of  Brit- 
ish Tyranny  and  Oppression,  on  the  morning  of 
the  ever-memorable   I9Lh  of  April,  An.  Dom. 
1775.     The   Die  was  cast!!!      The  blood  of 
these  Martyrs  in  the  Cause  of  God  and  their  Country  was   the 
cement  of  the  Union  of  these  States,  then  Colonies,  and  gave  the 
Spring  to  the  Spirit,  B'irmness  and  Resolution  to  their  Fellow- 
citizens.     They  rose  as  one  man  to  avenge  their  Brethren's  blood, 
and  at  the  point  of  the  Sword  to  assert  and  defend  their  native 
Rights.     They  nobly  dared   to  be 
Free  ! ! !     The  contest  was  long, 
bloody  and  affecting.     Righteous 
Heaven  approved  the  solemn  Ap- 
peal ;  Victory  crowned  their  Arms, 
and  the  Peace,  Liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of 
America  was   their  glorious   Re- 
ward.    Built  in    the  year   1799.'* 
The  murder  of  the  citizens  of  Lex- 
ington achieved,  the  British  troops 
pushed  on  to  Concord,,  where  they 
succeeded  in  spiking  two  cannon, 
destroyed  their  carriages,  and  sink- 
ing about  five  hundred  pounds  of 
bullets  and  wasting  a  great  quan- 
tity of  flour  and  other  provisions. 
The  American  official  report  bi  iof- 
ly  sums  up  these  incidents  :  "Col. 
Smith,  with  the  detachment,  then 
proceeded    to   Concord,   where   a 
part    of   this    detachment    again 
made  the  first  fire  upon  some  of 
the  inhabitants   of  Concord   and 
the  adjacent  towns,  who  were  col- 
lected at  a  bridge  upon  this  just 
alarm,  and  killed  two  of  them  and 
wounded  several  others,  before  the 
provincials   there  had  done  them 
one  hostile  act.     Then  the  provin- 
cials, roused  with  zeal  for  the  lib- 
erties   of    their    country,   finding 
life  and  everything  dear  and  val- 
uable at  stake,  assumed  their  na- 
tive valor  and  returned   the  fire, 
and  the  engagement  on  both  sides 
began.       Soon    after  the  British 
troops  retreated  towards  Charles- 
town,  having  first  committed  vi- 
olence and  waste  on  public  and 
private  property,  and  on  their  re- 
treat were  joined   by  another  de- 
tachment of  General  Gage's  troops,  consisting  of  about  a  thou 
sand  men,  under  the  command  of  Earl  Percy,  who  continued  the 
retreat;  the  cngasement  lasted  through  the  day;  and  many  were 
killed  and  wounded  on  each  side,  though  the  loss  on  the  part  o. 
the  British   troops    far  exceeded 
that    of   the    provincials."      The 
monument  at  Concord,  commem- 
orative of  these  events,  delineated 
in  our  second  engraving,  stands  a 
short  distance  from  the  road  lead- 
ing into  the  town,  upon  land  given 
for  the  purpose  by  Rev.  Dr.  Rip- 
_— _  ley.     The  river  runs  at  the  foot 

-=^-^^  of  the  mound  on  which  it  stands. 

It  is  built  of  Cariisle  granite,  and 
the  following  inscription  is  engrav- 
en on  a  marble  table  inserted  in 
the  eastern  face  of  the  pedestal  : 
"  Here,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775, 
was  made  the  first  forcible  resis- 
tance against  British  Aggres- 
sion. On  the  opposite  bank  stood 
the  American  militia,  and  on  this 
spot  the  first  of  the  enemy  fell  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
which  gave  independence  to  these 
United  States.  In  gratitude  to 
God,  and  in  the  love  of  freedom, 
this  monument  was  erected,  A.  D. 
1836."  The  vicinity  of  these  his- 
torical places  to  Boston,  and  their 
accessibility  by  rail  or  countri^ 
road,  procures  them  a  large  num- 
ber of  visitors  during  the  pleasant 
months  of  the  year.  Independent 
of  the  hallowed  associations  that 
chister  about  these  places,  they  are 
both  pleasant  towns.  Concord  has 
become  quite  noted  as  the  home  of 
literary  men.  Here,  dwelt  Emer- 
son, liawthornc  and  their  satellites ; 
Jiere,  Tliorcau  carried  into  eftect 
his  scheme  of  isolation  and  self- 
support,  the  results  of  which  are 
before  the  world  in  "  Walden." 
No  one  regrets  a  visit  to  Concord 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  founders  of  the  "  Granite  State,"  with  commendable  pride 
in  a  notable  branch  of  their  industry,  selected  a  ship-yard  as  an 
emblem  for  their  heraldic  shield.  Bat  most  visitors  hasten  through 
her  scanty  seaboard,  and  the  busy  manufacturing  interval,  to  view 
her  imposing  mountains,  which  rise  piled  upon  each  other  until 
the  summit  of  Mount  "Washington  is  6000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  these  highlands,  as  in  Switzerland,  in  the  Tyrol,  or 
in  Circassia,  the  spirit  of  Liberty  has  ever  dwelt.  The  world 
cannot  present  a  race  of  men  more  devoted  to  independence  than 
the  chivalrous  sons  of  New  Hampshire,  who  fought  the  Indian, 
the  Frenchman,  and  the  Briton,  in  the  old  wars  ;  and  at  a  later 
day  we  find  the  same  indomitable  spirit  when  stout  arms  are 
wanted  for  the  fray.  On  the  left  of  the  engraving  is  a  view  of 
Lake  Winnipiseogee,  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Indians,  by  whom  it 


was  called  the  "  Smile  of  the  Great  Spirit."  The  lake  was  first 
visited  by  Europeans  in  1630,  when  Governor  Walter  Neal,  of 
Portsmouth,  penetrated  thus  far  inland.  New  Hampshire  was 
granted  in  1622,  under  the  name  of  "Laconia,"  but  in  1629  it 
was  re-christened  "  New  Hampshire,"  after  the  English  home  of 
the  grantee,  John  Mason.  An  idea  of  the  life  of  its  pioneers  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  story  on  page  347.  Below  the  quiet  old  mill 
in  the  picture,  is  shown  one  of  the  famous  trout  brooks  of  New 
Hampshire,  which  tempt  many  "  potent  and  grave  signors  "  from 
the  enjoyments  of  city  life.  The  area  of  New  Hampshire  is  9411 
square  miles,  or  6,023,040  acres.  A  large  portion  of  this  is  culti- 
vated by  stalwort  yeomen,  whose  productive  farms  have  been  re- 
claimed from  the  rugged  forest  by  great  efforts.  In  the  forests 
are  the  towering  white  pine,  the  graceful  ash,  the  evergreen  hem- 
lock, and  the  stately  maple — the  last  producing  in  1 8.50  over  one 


million  pounds  of  delicious  sugar.  In  the  same  year  New  Hamp- 
shire  produced  6,206,606  bushels  of  potatoes. ,  The  entire  popu- 
lation is  317,976.  It  contains  626  churches,  of  which  193  are 
Baptist,  176  Congregational,  and  103  Methodist.  Dartmouth 
College  is  justly  famed,  and  of  the  107  academies,  that  at  Exeter 
is  the  most  noted.  The  present  common-school  law  is  now  eight 
years  old,  and  its  county  commissioners,  forming  a  board  of  edu- 
cation, make  satisfactory  reports.  In  IS.'iS,  there  were  2310 
districts  returned,  with  90,297  scholars.  There  are  38  newspa- 
pers published  in  the  State,  of  which  22  are  political,  10  literary, 
1  scientific,  and  5  religious — but  none  "  neutral."  The  "  Granite 
State  "  boys  like  a  decided  expression  of  opinion.  Such  ii  the 
diversity  of  pursuits,  that  there  the  census  returns  show  some, 
more  or  less,  engaged  in  every  "profession,  occupation,  or 
trade,"  numbering  over  two  hundred. 
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KING  AND   THE    COBBLER. 

A    ROMANCE    OF   ANCIEKT    PERSIA. 


BT  AUSTIN    C.    BUBDICK. 


ICONTlS^rED.l 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE    CAVE. — CL0UD9. 


Feridooit  had  not  been  in  his  apartment  ten  minutes  ere  he 
■was  both  surprised  and  pleased  by  the  entrance  of  Kobad,  the  as- 
trologer. He  started  quickly  forward  to  embrace  the  venerable 
sage,  and  Trhea  he  had  done  this,  he  wished  to  know  how  the 
intelligence  of  his  release  was  so  qniokly  spread. 

"  I  saw  you  come  from  the  palace."  returned  Kobad.  And 
then  he  wished  to  know  upon  what  te-ms  the  release  had  been 
made. 

Feridoon  explained  it  all — related  all  that  Kanah  had  told 
him,  also  how  be  had  been  tre.ited  in  his  prison  house. 

"And  now^,"  he  said,  with  much  earnestness,  "may  I  not  see 
■Zillahr' 

The  old  man  was  silent  for  a  few  moments. 

"  You  will  not  refuse  me  V 

*'  Xo,  no,"  slowly  and  thoughtfully  pronounced  the  sage.  "But 
that  the  king  has  given  up  the  idea  of  obtaining  Zillab,  I  do  not 
believe.  You,  my  son,  have  been  released  only  that  he  may  find 
her  the  more  speedily.  He  knows  you  will  find  her  if  you  can, 
and  his  spies  will  track  you  to  her  place  of  refuge.  Do  you  not 
see  it  V 

"  I  see  that  such  may  be  the  case,"  replied  the  youth. 

"  Ay — and  we  must  be  governed  as  though  we  knew  it  were 
the  case.  You  shall  see  Zillah  to-night,  but  we  must  move  care- 
fully. She,  poor  girl,  needs  to  see  you  much,  for  her  fear  for  your 
safely  has  been  great,  nor  could  all  my  positive  assurances  give 
her  sou!  peace  or  quiet." 

This  served  to  make  the  youth  more  anxious  to  set  out,  and  it 
was  at  length  arranged  that  Feridoon  should  disguise  himself  as 
an  old  man,  and  then  start  as  soon  as  it  should  become  dark. 
The  astrologer  took  it  upon  himself  to  procure  the  disguise,  and 
to  this  end  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  depart  at  once.  It  was 
just  nightfall  when  he  returned,  and  he  brought  with  him  the 
garb  and  the  white  wig  and  flowing  beard  of  an  old  man.  The 
ardent  youth  quickly  clothed  himself,  and  having  promised  not 
to  let  his  gait  betray  him,  Kobad  started  to  lead  the  way. 

Instead  of  passing  directly  out  into  the  street,  Kobad  led  the 
"way  out  through  the  gardens  back  of  the  satrap's  palace,  and  en- 
tered not  a  street  till  he  had  left  the  palace  a  mile  behind  him. 
Feridoon  walked  with  a  stout  staff,  and  he  took  good  care  to 
stoop  and  shtiifle  along,  so  that  his  gait  might  not  belie  his  white 
beard  and  flowing  garb.  Had  our  two  adventurers  stopped  and 
listened  attentively,  they  might  at  times  have  detected  a  stealiby 
footstep  near  them,  and  had  tliey  been  able  to  observe  everything 
about  them,  they  might  have  seen  a  dark  figure  crouching  away 
continually  in  the  darkest  places,  but  still  hanging  upon  their 
footsteps.  But  they  neither  heard  nor  saw  anything  to  give  them 
alarm.  They  felt  sure  that  with  such  precautions  as  they  had 
taken,  they  were  safe. 

After  Kobad  had  passed  beyond  the  point  where  the  ofi&cers  of 
the  king  were  in  the  habit  of  ending  their  excursions,  he  quicken- 
ed his  pace.  His  coarse  was  towards  the  northwestern  section  of 
the  city,  and  in  three  hours  from  the  time  of  starting,  he  came 
to  the  confines  of  the  town,  which  at  that  point  were  flanked  by 
high,  perpendicular  cliffs,  all  jagged  and  broken  by  abrupt  angles 
and  huge  masses  of  fallen  rock.  Here  the  astrologer  gazed  care- 
fully about  him,  but  he  saw  no  one,  and  yet,  not  far  off  to  the 
right,  behind  a  projecting  mass  of  rock,  there  was  something  that 
hud  life  and  motion.  A  dark  object  had  glided  in  there  only  half 
a  minute  before  the  sage  made  his  turvey. 

Kobad's  next  movement  was  to  pass  on  to  where  a  thick 
clump  of  wild  mulberry  bushes  grew,  and  having  worked  his 
way  through  these  he  came  to  a  small  deposit  of  sand  which  ap- 
peared once  to  have  been  the  bed  of  a  stream  or  pool.  Here  he 
waited  until  Feridoon  was  by  his  side,  and  then  he  brushed  away 
a  lot  of  sand  clo=e  by  the  point  of  a  stone  that  projected  out  in  a 
shaft  from  the  adjoining  cliff,  and  having  done  this  a  ring  of  iron 
was  revealed.  Tliis  he  seized,  and  by  it  he  raised  a  trap  door  of 
wood,  revealing  thus  an  aperture  some  three  feet  square,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  appeared  some  steps  which  were  also  of  wood. 
He  bade  the  youth  pass  doi\*n  and  then  he  followed,  carefally 
closing  the  door  behind  him. 

These  steps  were  only  six  in  number,  and  when  our  hero  had 
reached  the  bottom  of  them  he  found  himself  obliged  to  stoop 
slightly  in  order  to  avoid  the  rock  which  formed  the  ceiling  of 
the  passage,  for  a  passage  it  must  be,  since  he  could  feel  the  sol- 
id rock  upon  both  hands.  As  soon  as  Kobad  had  closed  the 
door  and  come  down,  he  took  the  youth  by  the  hand,  and  having 
bidden  him  to  stoop,  he  passed  on  slowly,  making  several  abrupt 
turns,  until  at  length  he  reached  a  point  where  tiny  rays  of  light 
could  be  seen  shining  through  chinks  in  the  rock.  Here  Kobad 
stopped  and  kicked  with  his  sandal,  and  in  a  moment  more  a 
door  opened  and — Feridoon  found  himself  in  the  presence  of 
Zillah. 

There  was  a  quick  ciy  of  joy  from  the  lips  of  the  lovely  maid- 
en, a  low  murmur  of  love  from  the  enraptured  youth,  and  then 
those  loving  hearts  were  pressed   together,  and   their  beatings 


of  love  were   accompanied  by  bright,  warm  tears  of  pure  and 
holy  joy. 

"  And  you  are  free — free  from  the  power  of  the  unholy  king," 
murmured  Zillah,  as  she  gazed  up  into  the  face  of  her  lover. 

"  Yes,  light  of  my  soul ;  and  how  blessed  is  that  freedom,  since 
it  brings  me  to  thee  !" 

"  Ah,  my  soul's  master,"  returned  Zillah,  with  sparkling  eyes 
and  waking  smiles,  "  how  lovely  becomes  this  cfive  in  the  rock 
when  you  are  with  me.  Until  now  it  has  been  dark  and  cheerless, 
and  my  soul  has  been  heavy  and  sad,  for  fear  of  barm  to  thee  has 
dwelt  heavily  upon  me.     But  joy  comcth  now." 

Thus  spoke  the  lovers,  and  when  their  passions  had  become 
more  calm,  Feridoon  turned  to  Zak  Turan  and  his  wife.  They 
were  both  well  and  in  good  humor,  and  the  joy  they  experienced 
at  seeing  the  youth  was  too  plainly  written  upon  their  faces  to 
admit  any  doubt  touching  its  reality.  There  was  also  a  black 
slave  in  the  cave  ;  he  was  a  faithful  servant  whom  the  astrologer 
had  provided. 

As  soon  as  Feridoon  had  time  to  look  about  him,  he  saw  that 
the  strange  apartment  to  which  he  had  been  thus  conducted, 
owed  nothing  to  the  art  of  man  save  the  concealment  of  the  en- 
trance and  the  wooden  steps.  It  was  a  single  chamber,  some 
thirty  feet  square,  with  walls  ven,'  regular  in  their  angles  and  sur- 
faces, and  not  far  from  twenty  leet  high.  The  ceiling  was  rough 
and  jagged,  the  rock  hanging  therefrom  in  points  and  curiously 
stellated  forms,  while  in  the  back  part  there  was  a  long  fissure 
through  which  the  place  was  ventilated,  and  which  in  the  day- 
time admitted  light.  This  aperrare  opened  outside  upon  the  face 
of  the  cliff  opposite  from  the  city,  and  at  a  point  almost  inacces- 
sible, so  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  place  being  discovered 
from  that  quarter. 

Upon  inquiry  our  hero  was  told  that  this  cave  had  been  found 
only  a  few  years  previously,  and  that  none  living,  save  those  now 
present,  knew  of  its  existence.  JJearly  two  hours  were  passed  by 
Feridoon  in  sweet  conversation  with  Zillab,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  youth  turned  towards  the  venerable  sage,  for  there 
were  some  doubts  upon  his  mind  he  would  have  cleared  up. 

"  Jly  father,"  he  said,  "  it  surely  seems  a  safe  place  here  for 
our  friends — safe  from  the  immediate  power  of  the  wicked  king 
— but  what  is  to  be  in  the  future  ?  How  are  we  ever  to  find 
safety  for  them  in  any  other  place  1  For  surely  we  cannot  imag- 
ine that  a  life  can  he  blessed  with  much  joy  that  is  forced  to  spend 
itself  here." 

"  Most  assuredly  not,"  replied  the  astrologer;  "and  I  trust 
that  they  will  not  be  forced  long  to  remain  here." 

The  youth  gazed  into  Kobad's  face,  in  hopes  that  he  would  say 
more,  but  be  did  not,  so  he  asked  further : 

"  But  how  shall  they  find  safety  to  live  in  the  city,  or  even 
within  the  kingdom,  as  other  people  do  V 

Feridoon  waited  some  momenta,  but  the  old  man  did  not 
answer  ;  and  he  continued  : 

"  The  king,  if  your  suspicions  are  correct,  still  means  to  seize 
upon  Zillah  whenever  he  can." 

"  I  am  sure  he  does,"  Kobad  said. 

"  Then  how — tell  me  if  you  know — how,  oh  how,  shall  our 
lovely  Zillah  find  safety  from  his  wicked  arts,  were  she  to  remove 
back  into  the  city?" 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you  now,"  answered  Kobad, 
with  his  head  bowed,  and  his  hand  pressed  hard  upon  his  brow. 
"  Yet  1  feel  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  that  season  of 
safety  shall  come.  My  son,"  be  continued,  while  his  voice  sank 
to  a  low,  thrilling  tone,  and  his  eyes  were  raised  partly  heaven- 
ward, "  I  can  see  in  the  future  many  things  that  are  hidden  from 
you,  and  from  other  mortals.  I  can  see  storms  and  tempests  ; 
and  I  can  see  sunshine  and  calms  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  I  can 
see  a  spirit  of  bright  presence  that  holds  the  destiny  of  the  beau- 
tiful Zillah  in  its  hand.  I  may  not  read  the  future  to  you  now, 
but  be  assured  that  to  me  the  scroll  is  opened  and  that  I  can 
read  its  import  faithfully.  You  may  hope  for  the  best,  and  un- 
less some  darker  power  than  any  I'  now  see  shall  arise  upon  the 
scene,  all  will  be  well." 

Feridoon  pondered  awhile  upon  these  words,  and  he  concluded 
to  ask  no  more  questions.  If  the  astrologer  meant  him  well, 
then  he  knew  enough  already  ;  and  if  evil  was  meant,  then  surely 
questions  would  be  of  no  avail.  But  upon  this  latter  proposition 
his  mind  only  glanced  as  upon  an  idea  which  flitted  by  in  the 
usual  course  of  thought,  for  he  felt  no  more  fear  of  evil  intent 
in  the  soul  of  Kobad  than  he  did  of  falsehood  in  the  breast  of 
his  own  beloved.  Yet  he  was  anxious — he  was  anxious  for  the 
time  when  he  could  call  Zillah  his  own  and  have  no  fears  come 
to  mar  his  peace. 

And  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  still  experienced 
some  anxiety  respecting  the  final  consummation  of  this  good,  for 
he  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  to  be  done.  Yet  he  resolved 
to  trust  his  aged  friend,  and  school  his  heart  to  rest  content  with 
the  assurance  he  had  received. 

At  length  Kobad  arose  and  signified  his  purpose  of  retiring. 
Feridoon  drew  Zillah  upon  his  bosom  and  spoke  a  few  more  hur- 
ried words  of  love,  and  then  he  was  ready  to  depart.  He  replac- 
ed the  false  beard  and  hair  upon  his  face  and  head,  and  having 
taken  his  staff  he  followed  Kobad  fromthe  place,  with  the  prom- 
ise, however,  that  on  the  second  night  from  that  he  should  visit 
his  loved  one  again. 

When  Feridoon  reached  the  surface  of  the  earth  once  more,  he 
found  that  dark  clouds  were  rising  up  into  the  heavens  from  the 
westward,  and  that  they  had  already  drawn  their  sombre  veils 
over  most  of  the  stars.  He  turned  his  gaze  upon  the  high  cliffs 
behind  him,  and  a  strange  awe  crept  over  his  soul  as  he  saw  how 
black  and  drear  they  lifted  their  rugged  peaks  against  the  clouded 
sky.     Not  far  from   him,  where   a  mass  of  disconnected  rocks 


seemed  ready  to  come  tumbling  dowTi  upon  him,  there  was  an 
object  that  might  have  startled  him  had  he  given  it  particular 
note.  It  did  not  move,  nor  did  it  look  unlike  the  small  columns 
of  dark  granite  that  surrounded  it,  and  yet  a  very  close  observer 
would  have  been  struck  with  the  strange  resemblance  which  that 
object  bore  to  the  human  form.  And  more  than  this  :  had  Fer- 
idoon been  perfectly  versed  in  each  separate  conformation  of  the 
rocks  about  that  spot,  he  would  have  seen  that  this  one  must  have 
become  located  there  very  recently,  for  surely  there  was  no  such 
thing  there  three  hours  before  ! 

But  the  clouds  rolled  up  into  the  heavens  more  heavily  and 
gloomy,  and  the  soul  of  the  youth  became  oppressed  with  a  sense 
of  disquiet  amounting  to  a  strange  sort  of  dread. 

"  These  clouds  are  fortunate,"  remarked  Kobad,  after  they  had 
started  on  their  way,  "  for  now  the  darkness  will  most  safely 
hide  us  from  the  gaze  of  any  who  may  cross  us  on  our  way." 

"  But  they  affect  me  strangely,"  returned  Feridoon,  in  a  low, 
nervous  tone. 

"  How  so  V  asked  the  sage. 

"  They  throw  a  leaden  weight  upon  my  soul,  and  seem  to  ob- 
seare  the  brightness  I  had  learned  my  hopes  to  dwell  in." 

"  That  is  a  mere  whim.  To  your  young  and  ardent  feelings 
everything  should  be  bright  and  joyous,  but  when  you  are  older 
you  shall  find  that  clouds  are  not  easily  dispeused  with,  even  in 
our  o\vn  hopes  and  aspirations.  One  continuous  glare  of  light 
would  be  tiresome  to  the  vision,  and  one  unbroken  chain  of  joy 
would  soon  cloy  the  senses.  Clouds  are  but  the  relief  given  by 
an  all-wise  Maker  to  throw  the  better  parts  of  life's  picture  more 
vividly  out.'' 

"  True,"  answered  Feridoon.  "  I  know  what  you  mean  ;  but 
now  my  soul  is  really  oppressed." 

"Then  rise  above  it.  Shake  ofi  the  fear,  and  smile  with  the 
hopes  I  would  give  you." 

The  youth  made  no  answer  to  this  remark,  but  with  his  head 
bowed  and  his  hands  clasped  behind  him  he  followed  on  by  the 
side  of  his  friend.  He  would  have  been  cheen'ul  if  he  could,  but 
he  could  not. 

At  length  they  reached  the  palace  of  the  satrap,  and  as  it  was 
near  morning,  Kobad  accepted  the  youth's  invitation  to  remain 
with  him  awhile  and  sleep.  Feridoon  called  one  of  his  attend- 
ants and  bade  him  keep  watch  near  the  door,  and  not  to  allow 
him  to  be  disturbed  until  the  sun  should  have  been  up,  at  least, 
three  hours. 

And  both  the  old  man  and  the  young  retired.  The  sage  soon 
fell  asleep,  and  his  rest  was  snre  and  sound.  Not  so  the  youth. 
He  closed  his  eyes,  but  sleep  would  not  come  to  him.  There 
was  another  idea  in  possession  of  his  faculties.  Once  his  senses 
became  lost  beneath  a  drowsy  weight,  but  no  sooner  were  the  ac- 
tual things  of  life  shut  out,  than  he  began  to  dream.  He  was 
again  in  the  cave  with  Zillah,  and  while  he  pressed  her  to  his 
bosom  he  was  aroused  by  a  loud,  rumbling  noise,  and  upon  look- 
ing up  he  saw  the  top  of  the  cave  open,  and  an  enormous  afrite 
came  down  aud  seized  upon  Zillah  and  bore  her  away  from  him. 
He  cried  out  so  loud  that  one  of  his  slaves  came  to  his  bedside  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  The  youth  grasped  the  poor  fellow 
by  the  neck,  and  would  most  assuredly  have  strangled  him  had 
not  a  sense  of  his  real  situation  come  opportunely  to  his  mind. 
When  he  first  saw  that  black  face  bending  over  him  be  only 
remembered  the  foul  afrite  of  whom  he  had  just  dreamed. 

At  length,  however,  just  as  the  heavy  clouds  which  had  been 
gathering  in  the  heavens  began  to  empty  themselves  upon  the 
earth  in  quick  falling  drops,  he  sank  into  a  deeper  slumber, 
and  the  fatigue  of  the  body  overcame  for  a  while  the  vagaries  of 
the  mind. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


IN    THE    TOILS. 


After  Feridoon  and  Kobad  had  left  the  cave,  the  inmates 
spent  some  little  time  in  conversing  upon  the  subject  that  had 
been  broached  by  the  youth.  Zillah  seemed  to  have  hung  with 
much  anxiety  upon  the  answers  of  the  astrologer,  for  she  had  a 
deep  interest  therein. 

"  My  father,"  she  said,  addressing  Zak  Turan,  "  why  will  you 
not  tell  me  the  secret  of  Kobad's  deep  interest  in  both  me  and 
Feridoon  V 

"  Why,  you  know  as  well  as  I,"  the  father  returned.  "  He  has 
often  told  you  that  he  loved  you  for  your  kindness  and  goodness, 
and  hence  he  lias  taken  pleasure  in  instructing  you  ;  and  is  it  not 
a  natural  consequence  that  he  should  love  you  after  having  for  a 
while  enjoyed  your  society  ?" 

"  But  what  should  have  induced  him  at  first  to  come  to  me  V* 

"  He  saw  you  fir3t  by  accident.  He  came  one  night  past  my 
stall,  all  footsore  and  weary,  and  he  begged  of  me  to  give  him 
food  and  rest.  I  took  him  in  and  ministered  to  his  wants,  and  he 
remained  beneath  my  roof  several  days,  having  become  so  worn 
dovm  by  fatigue  as  to  be  really  unable  to  pursue  his  way.  Dur- 
ing that  time  you  ministered  wholly  to  his  wants,  for  your  moth- 
er was  bnsy  with  household  duties,  and — to  tell  the  truth,  she 
was  not  in  the  best  of  humors  at  having  such  a  helpless  stranger 
on  her  hands." 

"I  remember  that !"  said  Zillah. 

"  And  do  you  remember,"  resumed  the  cobbler,  with  a  mean- 
ing twinkle  in  his  sharp,  gray  eye,  "  how  fondly  your  mother 
used  to  speak  of  our  guest  i  how  sweet  and  mild  were  the  words 
she  selected  for  her  modes  of  expression  when  making  allusion 
to  the  old  maul" 

"Mark  ye,  Zak  Turan,"  uttered  Rudabah,  shaking  her  finger 
menacingly  in  her  husband's  face,  "  you  are  well  now,  and  your 
face  becomes   you  well   for  such   a  piece   of  humanity  as  you 
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cha.nce  to  be  ;  but  beware  that  you  don't  get  it  marked  in  a  way 
that  wont  be  so  pleasant." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  the  cobbler.  "I  know  your  prowess 
well,  ray  sweet  angel,  but  surely  j'ou  will  not  seek  offence  iu 
the  words  I  uttered.  Did  1  not  say  tliat  your  words  were  sweet 
and  mild  ?" 

"Ay,  but  what  meant  you  .'" 

"Did  I  not  speak  the  truth  when  I  said  so  V* 

"  No,  Zak  Turan." 

"  Bless  me,  my  angel,  I  did  not  think,  when  I  sought  to  make 
it  appear  that  you  always  spoke  sweetly,  that  you  would  give  the 
lie  to  my  meaning." 

The  wife  tried  hard  to  be  angry,  but  there  was  such  a  blaze 
of  good  nature  upon  the  round,  ruddy  face  of  her  lord,  that  she 
could  not. 

"  Answer  me  one  more  question,"  said  Zillah,  as  soon  as  her 
mother  was  quiet.  "  What  fii-st  induced  the  astrologer  to  bring 
iferidoon  to  me  V 

"  I  know  not,  I'm  sure.  He  never  gave  me  any  reason,  save 
that  the  youth  was  worthy  of  your  love ;  and  I  think  he  was 
right  in  that." 

Zillah's  eyes  sparkled  as  her  father  thus  spoke,  for  her  own 
heart  gave  a  thrilling  assent  to  his  words,  and  instead  of  asking 
more  questions,  she  communed  with  her  own  thouglits.  There 
was  much  to  perplex  her  in  the  circumstance  of  her  introduction 
to  Iforidoon,  and  also  in  the  care  which  Kobad  manifested  for  her 
welfare ;  but  she  did  not  allow  it  to  annoy  her,  for  she  found 
too  much  joy  in  the  very  source  of  her  difficulty. 

Nearly  an  hour  had  parsed  away  since  their  visitors  had  gone, 
and  Zak  Tuvan  had  arisen  for  the  purpose  of  retiring,  when  his 
attention  was  an-esied  by  a  sound  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
He  stopped  and  listened,  and  in  a  moment  more  he  was  sure  he 
heard  some  one  descending  the  wooden  stairs. 

"  Kobad  has  returned,"  he  said,  as  he  became  assured  that  his 
cars  had  not  deceived  him. 

"But  why  ?"  uttered  Zillah,  who  felt  some  fear. 

"Perhaps  there  is  threatening  of  a  storm.  The  air  comes 
down  through  our  window  cold  and  damp,  and  I  can  see  no  stars 
up  there  as  usual." 

"  But  by  this  time  he  would  have  been  more,  much  more  than 
half  way  to  the  palace  of  Eustem." 

"  You  forget  that  half  of  the  time  that  has  passed  must  have 
been  spent  in  returning." 

This  thought,  together  with  the'  hope  of  seeing  Feridoon,. 
served  to  dispel  the  maiden's  fears,  and  she  waited  with  anxiety 
for  t.'ie  opening  of  the  inner  door.  And  yet,  all  was  not  joy  in 
her  heart ;  there  was  a  lurking  dread  there,  which  manifested  it- 
self in  a  trembling,  heaving  breath,  and  in  a  clasping  of  the 
hands  upon  her  bosom  in  a  prayerful  attitude. 

"  Surelv,"  uttered  Rudabah,  "  Kobad  would  not  blunder  about 
in  that  fashion !" 

"  Unless  there  has  been  some  accident,"  quickly  suggested 
the  cobbler. 

"  0,"  cried  Zillah,  "  if  Feridoon  has  been  hurt !" 

As  she  gave  this  utterance,  breath,  there  came  a  smart  knock 
upon  the  door,  and  Zak  Turan  stepped  quickly  to  it. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Feridoon,"  answered  some  one  from  without,  in  a  strained 
tone. 

The  cobbler  immediately  opened  the  door,  and  on  the  next  mo- 
ment half  a  dozen  soldiers  rushed  into  the  apartment  of  the  cave. 
Zillah  saw  the  steel-bound  garbs  of  the  new  comers,  and  with  a 
wild  cry  she  started  back,  but  she  had  no  place  of  refuge. 

"  Who  are  ye  1"  inquired  Zak  Turan,  as  soon  as  he  could 
command  his  speech. 

"  We  are  from  the  king,"  was  the  reply  of  the  officer  who  led 
the  soldiers. 

"And  how  found  ye  entrance  here?'*  was  the  poor  cobbler's 
next  question,  he  being  moved  almost  as  much  by  astonishment 
as  by  fear. 

"  This  faithful  servant  of  the  king  brought  us  hither,"  replied 
the  officer,  pointing  to  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  royal  palace. 

"And  for  what  have  ye  come  V 

"For  yon  beautiful  damsel  whom  we  see  crouching  away  as 
though  she  feared  us." 

Zillah  sunk  down  on  her  knees  and  clasped  her  hands,  and  on 
the  next  moment  her  mother  sprang  towards  her  and  made  an 
attempt  to  protect  her,  but  she  was  quickly  disposed  of  by  being 
seized  and  ptished  away,  ^ak  Turan  knew  that  his  interference 
would  only  tend  to  make  matters  worse,  and  he  wisely  refrained 
from  any  physical  demonstration.  But  he  sank  down  upon  his 
knees  and  implored  the  officer  to  spare  his  child. 

"  Now  mark  ye,"  said  the  officer,  and  it  was  an  answer  to  all 
that  could  be  possibly  said,  "the  king  has  sent  me  to  bring  this 
damsel  to  him,  and  when  some  one  more  powerful  than  the  king 
shall  interfere,  I  may  listen." 

"  Then  listen  to  the  voice  of  Grod !"  cried  Zillah.  "  0,  carry 
me  not  to  the  royal  palace  !" 

"But  you  are  not  God,  nor  does  he  speak  through  you,  for 
our  king  is  God's  most  faithful  servant.  Come,  and  let  me  have 
no  cause  to  give  you  bodily  pain,  for  the  king's  orders  must  be 
obeyed." 

As  the  officer  thus  spoke,  he  seized  the  maiden  by  the  arm  and 
raised  her  to  her  feet,  and  then  calling  his  companions  to  his 
assistance,  they  raised  her  from  her  feet  and  bore  her  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  cave. 

"  Father  !  father ! — 0,  my  father  !"  Zillah  cried,  in  agonizing 
accents.     "  Save  me  !  save  me  !" 

Zak  Turan  sprang  forward  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  shoul- 
der of  the  officer,  but  hardly  had  he  done  so  when  he  received  a 


blow  upon  the  head  tiiat  laid  him  prostrate  upon  the  hard  rock, 
and  wliile  Rudabah  sprang  to  the  assistance  of  her  husband,  Zil- 
lah was  borne  from  the  place.  As  soon  as  the  soldiers  reached 
the  level  ground  outside  the  cave  they  formed  a  sort  of  litter 
of  their  spears,  upon  which  they  placed  their  own  outer  garments 
and  tlien  laid  their  prize  upon  them.  Four  of  the  stoutest  men 
shouldered  the  litter  thus  provided,  and  then  the  party  set  for- 
ward at  a  brisk  walk.  Zillah  said  no  more,  for  she  knew  it 
would  be  useless,  and  the  only  sounds  that  issued  from  her  Ij^ 
were  the  deep  groans  of  anguish  that  she  could  not  keep  back. 
She  was  truly  miserable  now. 

The  clouds  which  had  been  gathering  thick  and  black  in  the 
heavens  now  hung  over  the  earth  like  a  suspended  ocean,  and 
ere  long  great  drops  of  rain  began  to  descend  and  patter  upon 
the  earth.  The  soldiers  stopped  and  set  the  litter  down,  and 
having  taken  some  of  the  garments  upon  which  Zillah  was  lying 
they  placed  them  over  her,  and  having  covered  her  up  as  well  as 
they  could,  they  resumed  their  march  at  a  quickened  pace. 

Ere  long  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  the  spirit  of 
darkness  brooded  over  the  earth  more  powerfully  than  before. 
Those  who  bore  the  litter  could  now  hardly  see  the  ground  upon 
which  they  trod,  and  but  for  tlie  faint  reflection  of  the  raindrops 
they  would  have  been  in  a  gloom  as  dark  as  chaos  itself.  Yet 
they  kept  on,  for  they  had  now  reached  that  part  of  the  city 
where  their  duty  often  called  them,  and  they  had  an  iastinctivc 
sense  of  the  proper  course.  The  officer  walked  in  advance,  and 
ever  and  anon  he  would  stop  to  listen  in  order  to  hear  if  his  fol- 
lowers were  upon  his  track,  and  several  times  when  he  did  thus, 
his  Qrst  assurance  of  tlie  proximity  of  the  soldiers  was  given  by 
their  tunning  against  him. 

And  all  this  while  poor  Zillah  was  drenched  to  the  skin,  and 
the  chilling  grasp  of  the  storm  had  sank  its  touch  to  her  very 
heart.  She  was  very  cold,  and  her  frame  shook  as  vnih  a  spasm. 
Once  she  begged  her  abductors  to  find  some  shelter.  They  held 
a  momentary  consultation,  but  they  did  not  stop. 

But  the  journey  was  to  have  an  end,  and  at  length  the  royal 
palace  was  reached,  and  the  soldiers  soon  gave  up  their  charge  to 
the  king's  trusty  eunuchs,  who  conveyed  Zillah  to  a  comfortable 
apartment,  where  attendants  of  her  own  sex  were  found  to  wait 
upon  her. 

The  king  slept  and  the  eunuchs  chose  not  to  awaken  him. 
They  resolved  to  let  the  news  keep  for  him  until  morning,  and  in 
the  meantime  to  have  Zillah  restored  to  a  condition  of  rest  and 
comfort 

The  women  into  whose  hands  the  poor  maiden  was  now  given, 
saw  that  she  was  chilled  by  her  recent  exposure,  and  they  quickly 
concocted  a  restoring  cordial,  and  then  placed  her  in  a  warm 
bed.  Her  exhausted  system  sank  under  the  influence  of  the  cor- 
dial and  the  wooing  bed,  and  she  soon  slept.  Luckily  for  her, 
she  was  so  utterly  exhausted  that  she  could  not  dream,  and  she 
passed  some  hours  of  sweet,  refreshing  sleep. 

When  Zillah  awoke  she  found  that  the  storm  had  passed  away, 
and  that  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  through  the  lattice  near  her 
bed.  It  was  somctims  before  she  could  fully  realize  what  had 
passed,  and  it  was  not  until  she  saw  severaj  strange,  black  faces 
about  her  bed  that  she  remembered  whither  she  had  been  carried 
the  night  before. 

"  Will  our  noble  lady  dress  V  asked  one  of  the  female  slaves, 
deferentially. 

Zillah  started  up  at  the  sound  of  these  words,  for  they  con- 
veyed to  her  mind  in  an  instant  the  whole  startling  truth.  None 
but  a  favorite  of  the  king's  would  be  addressed  thus ! 

"  Who  are  ye  ?"  the  poor  girl  gasped,  hardly  knowing  what 
she  said. 

"  We  are  sent  to  serve  thee.  And,"  continued  one  who  had  a 
pleasant  cast  of  features,  albeit  they  were  black  and  coarse,  "we 
have  heard  something  of  thy  story,  and  would  advise  thee  for 
thy  good.     Dress  as  we  shall  direct,  and  receive  the  king." 

Zillah  lay  back  upon  her  pillow,  and  for  some  moments  she 
pondered  upon  her  situation.  She  was  not  without  a  fair  share 
of  personal  courage  save  when  brute  force  was  brought  against 
her,  for  from  this  she  shrank  in  terror.  She  saw  that  she  had  bet- 
ter not  commence  by  utter  obstinacy,  and  soon  she  arose  from 
her  bed  and  allowed  herself  to  be  dressed.  She  was  at  first  daz- 
zled by  the  gorgeous  apparel  they  put  upon  her.  The  rich  stufi^s 
of  gold  cloth,  the  sparkling  jewels,  the  flowing  robe  of  spotless 
silk,  the  redolent  perfumes  and  the  softly  gleaming  pearls  that 
went  last  upon  her  pure  white  brow,  all  seemed  for  a  while  to 
enchain  her  senses  in  bewilderment.  But  there  was  no  pride, 
no  jov,  in  the  sensation,  for  she  felt  herself  to  be  but  as  the 
gaudily  bedecked  lamb  that  is  prepared  for  the  sacrifice. 

When  all  this  was  done — when  the  maiden  was  thus  prepared 
— she  was  led  from  the  sleeping  apartment  out  through  a  long 
corridor,  and  finally  into  a  room  which  surpassed  in  magnificence 
anything  of  which  she  had  ever  conceived.  It  was  a  spacious 
place,  with  a  floor  of  mosaic  marble,  laid  in  tiny  bits  of  various 
colors,  so  as  to  represent  pictures  of  various  kinds,  while  in 
the  centre  played  a  fountain  of  sparkling  water.  The  roof 
was  supported  by  marble  pillars,  back  of  which  hung  a  tapestry 
of  gold  cloth  on  three  sides,  while  on  the  fourth  the  scene  open- 
ed upon  a  garden  of  most  beautiful  shrubs  and  flowers.  The 
seats  in  the  apartment,  which  were  of  rich  fabric  sumptuously 
draped  and  stuffi^d  with  down,  were  supported  upon  small  lions 
of  gold,  and  all  the  other  furniture  and  trappings  were  equally 
rich  and  costly. 

Here  Zillah  was  left  alone.  She  did  not  notice  the  slight  pain 
that  had  crept  into  her  head,  for  the  excitement  of  the  occasion 
overcame  all  that.  She  had  been  alone  only  a  few  moments 
when  a  section  of  the  tapestry  was  drawn  aside,  and  in  a  moment 
more  the  king  appeared  before  her. 


Sohrab  stopped  when  he  had  gained  a  position  in  front  of  the 
maiden,  and  gazed  upon  her  with  a  rapture  almost  approaching 
delirium.  Never  before  had  she  looked  more  beautiful.  There 
was  a  flush  upon  her  cheeks  outvieing  the  very  roses  that  crept 
up  about  the  columns  of  the  garden,  and  in  her  eyes  shone  a 
light  that  might  hold  wager  with  the  stars. 

"  Zillah,"  spoke  the  king,  at  length,  "  heaven  seems  all  crowd- 
ed into  this  one  moment  of  my  life.  0,  most  lovely  of  thy  sex, 
thou  knowcst  not  what  pangs  I  have  suff"ered  with  the  fear  that 
I  might  lose  thee,  nor  can  tongue  tell  the  joy  that  at  this  moment 
pervades  my  senses  when  I  find  that  thou  art  truly  mine." 

"Thine!"  uttered  the  maiden,  in  a  shrill,  trembling  whisper. 

"Ay — for  thou  art  surely  mine  now,  and  thou  shalt  find  how 
truly  a  king  can  love." 

"  Then  you  do  love  me  ?" 

"  Love  thee  ?  0,  with  my  very  life.  To  thy  slightest  wish, 
shall  half  my  kingdom  be  subject.'^  •  ,.  , 

"Then,"  murmured  Zillah,  sinking  quickly  &wn  upon  her 
knees,  "give  to  me  my  liberty  and  let  me  go  my  way.  O, 
what  can  be  more  easy  for  you  to  do  than  this  V 

The  king's  countenance  changed. 

"  Tou  should  not  ask  that,"  he  said. 

"  But  it  is  the  prayer  of  my  heart." 

"  And  yet  I  caunot  grant  it,  for  it  would  break  my  own  heart 
to  do  so.     No,  no — you  will  not  persist  in  such  a  demand." 

Zillah  arose  to  her  feet  and  stood  before  the  king.  She  looked 
upon  him,  and  she  saw  a  man  who  had  reached  the  downhill  of 
life,  whose  head  already  bore  the  frost  of  years  in  silver  touches 
laid  on  thick  and  white,  and  whose  face  showed  the  marks  of  the 
libertine  and  the  debauchee.  She  at  first  would  have  shrunk 
from  the  monarch  with  fear  and  loathing,  but  a  sense  of  the 
wrong  that  had  been  heaped  upon  her  gave  her  courage,  and  the 
regal  station  of  her  oppressor  gave  Iiim  an  importance  that  might 
not  be  passed  over  with  mere  disdain.  She  remembered  how  he 
had  stolen  in  upon  the  sanctity  of  her  home,  and  had  even 
abused  the  holy  boon  of  charity  to  the  fatal  injury  of  those  who 
bestowed  it.  Then  she  remembered  how  he  had  sent  to  seize  her 
— how  he  had  even  sent  messengers  of  death  upon  the  man  who 
would  have  protected  her.  These  thoughts  passed  quickly,  yet 
vividly,  through  her  mind ;  and  then  she  thought  of  what  must 
be  the  will  of  such  a  man.  Next  she  dwelt  upon  his  power,  and 
the  picture  was  not  promising  of  joy  to  her. 

"  Sire  1"  she  said,  returning  the  king's  look  with  one  of  the 
deepest  agony,  "  you  w^ill  not  keep  me  here  against  my  will — 
you  will  not  force  me  to  remain  with  you,  when  you  are  assured 
that  each  moment  of  my  sojourn  beneath  this  roof  is  a  dagger  of 
death  to  my  soul.  O,  you  arc  a  powerful  king,  and  I  but  one  of 
the  meanest  of  your  subjects." 

"  Hold !  Zillah  !  You  ai'e  not  so.  You  are  not  my  subject 
— you  are  mistress  of  my  heart,  keep'er  of  my  affections,  and 
ruler  of  my  joy." 

"  Say  not  so,  sire  !" 

"  But  it  is  the  truth.  Yoni-  fate  is  wrapped  up  in  the  same 
sphere  with  mine  own.  You  are  mine — mine  to  love  and  to 
adore." 

Zillah  sank  back  upon  her  seat  once  more  and  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands,  and  while  she  sat  thus  the  king  seated  himself  be- 
side her  and  passed  his  arm  around  her  neck.  She  felt  the  touch 
— she  felt  the  hot  breath  strike  her  face — and,  in  a  moment  more 
she  felt  his  lips  scaled  upon  her  cheek.  This  broke  the  spell. 
This  startled  the  maiden  back  to  life,  and  she  felt  her  whole  soul 
take  fire  with  indignation  and  contempt.  With  a  quick,  ener- 
getic movement  she  sprang  from  the  royal  embrace,  and  then, 
with  her  hands  clasped  before  her  she  cried : 

"  Touch  me  not  again  !  Your  embrace  is  worse  than  death  a 
thousand  times.     Kill  me  if  you  will,  but  touch  me  not !" 

"  Beware,  Zillah !"  uttered  Sohrab,  turning  pale  and  trembling. 
"Beware  how  you  excite  me  to  wrath  !" 

"Did  I  not  tell  thee,  king,  that  I  would  rather  die  than  suffer 
your  embrace  1  0,  your  ^vrath  would  be  to  me  a  blessing  when 
compared  to  your  love." 

"Ay — but  ye  shall  have  both.  I'll  love  thee — I'll  make  thee 
my  wife — and  then  I'll  hate  thee  as  I  would  a  toad !" 

Zillah  shrank  away  from  the  king,  for  his  words  fell  like  hot 
coals  upon  her  heart,  and  his  face  showed  that  he  meant  all  he 
said.  She  knew  his  power ;  she  knew  that  no  Feridoon  could 
save  her  now,  and  under  the  emotions  thus  brought  up  she  might 
have  sank  senseless  down  had  not  one  of  the  black  eunuchs  at 
that  moment  made  his  appearance. 

"  How  now,  slave  ?"  cried  Sohrab. 

"  The  satraps  and  the  judges  arc  arrived,  and  the  people  clamor 
for  audience,  sire." 

"  Go  tell  them  I  will  be  with  them  anon." 

The  slave  disappeared,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  mon- 
arch turned  to  Zillah.  His  face  had  assumed  an  iron  firmness, 
and  his  eyes  gleamed  with  a  strange  fire,  seeming  half  exultation, 
with  some  wrath  and  a  touch  of  hatred.  He  raised  his  finger 
towards  the  maiden,  until  it  pointed  directly  into  her  face,  and 
then  he  said,  in  a  low,  hissing  tone,  but  with  measured  accents  : 

"  Zillah,  the  duties  of  my  office  call  me  now  to  the  throne,  but 
I  shall  return  to  you.  This  night,  when  you  retire,  you  will  be 
my  wife.     Do  you  hear  me  !" 

[to    be    CONTINrED.] 


Tacitus  says  early  marriage  makes  us  immortal — that  it  is  the 
soul  and  the  "chief  prop  of  empire — and  that  the  man  who  re- 
solves to  live  without  woman,  or  the  woman  who  resolves  to 
live  without  man,  are  enemies  to  themselves,  destructive  to 
the  world,  apostaies  from  nature,  and  rebels  agaiusE  heaven 
and  earth. 
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BALLOIJ'S   PICTORIAL    DRAWING  -  Il(X)M    CIOMPANION. 


TIEW    IN  CALCUTTA. 

"We  present  our  readers  with  a  splendid  eDgraving,  sbowing  the 
general  aspect  of  Calcutta,  the  mo?t  celebrated  city  of  Hindostan, 
the  capital  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  East.  It  occupies  a 
lerel  tract  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hoogly  River,  an  arm  of  the 
Ganges,  about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 


It  has  been  styled,  and  justly,  the  "  City  of  Palaces."  It  bursts  | 
suddenly  upon  the  view  as  yon  round  a  reach  in  the  river,  after 
passing  through  green  and  shady  banks,  on  which  stand  a  num 
ber  of  beautiful  houses  occupied  by  its  principal  inhabitants.  A 
great  portion  of  the  architectural  glories  of  Calcutta  is  disclosed 
at  once      There  is  the  e:o\ errors   hou  e    erected  in  the  time  of 
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the  Marquis  of  "Wellesley,  the  town  hall,  the  supreme  court^  the 
Ochterlong  tnonuraent,  the  principal  government  oflSces,  and  a 
number  of  private  edifices.  The  natives,  in  their  variegated  cos- 
tumes {some  of  them,  however,  wear  scarcely  any  costume  at 
all),  the  Europeans,  with  their  palanquins  and  carriages,  the 
mounted  officers,  the  guard  of  the  governor- general,  the  boats 
plying  on  the  Hoogly,  the  adjutant-birds,  which 
perform  the  office  of  scavengers  and  are  here  pro- 
tected by  law,  all  combine  to  present  a  striking  and 
interesting  picture.  Of  social  life  in  Calcutta,  Bishop 
Heber  has  told  us,  that  the  large  dinner  parties,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  geographical  situation  and  other  peculi- 
arities, the  aspect  and  architecture  of  the  place ;  the 
multitude  of  servants,  want  of  furniture  in  the  houses, 
tend,  except  in  respect  of  climate,  to  give  Calcutta  a 
striking  resemblance  to  St.  Petersburg.  Besides  pri- 
vate parties,  there  are  public  subscription  assemblies, 
^ith  conversazioni,  concerts  and  a  theatre.  It  is  asnal 
with  Europeans  to  rise  early,  the  morning  being  the 
pleasantest  part  of  the  day;  after  ti_ffin,  or  lunch, 
which  is  usually  taken  between  two  and  three  o'clock, 
many,  or  most  persons  indulge  in  a  nap.  At  sunset, 
the  fashionable  drives  of  the  esplanade  are  crowded 
with  European  vehicles  of  all  sorts,  barouches,  tilbu- 
ries, chariots  and  gigs,  drawn  by  splandid  horses  pro- 
duced by  a  judicious  mixture  of  the  English  and  the 
Arabian  races.  Most  visits  for  short  distances  are 
made  in  palanquins,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  natives 
who  are  nearly  naked.  The  Anglo-Indian  or  half 
caste  population  are  more  numerous  in  Calcutta  than 
in  any  other  part  of  India.  Many  of  the  half  caste 
females  are  highly  educated,  marry  Europeans  and 
make  excellent  wives  and  mothers.  The  retired  mer- 
chants and  traders  of  native  races  live  in  splendid 
style  in  Calcutta.  There  are  several  papers  published 
in  the  city,  and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  literary, 
scientific  and  mercantile  associations  of  high  character. 
By  means  of  the  Ganges  and  its  numerous  tributa- 
ries, Calcutta  monopolizes  the  whole  external  trade  of 
Bengal.  It  is,  with  the  single  exception  of  Canton, 
the  greatest  emporium  of  the  East.  The  gross  amount 
of  imports  and  exports  may  be  set  down  at  860,000,000 
a  year.  The  principal  foreign  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
English  merchants,  but  there  are  others  among  the 
Persian,  Hindoo,  Portuguese,  Greek,  Armenian  and 
American  residents,  who  do  an  extensive  business. 
Several  of  the  native  merchants  are  worth  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  The  Calcutta  market  is  excellently 
supplied  with  provisions,  arriving  from  the  interior  in 
boats.  Game,  snipe,  wild  ducks,  venison  and  fish  are 
to  be  had  in  plenty  and  at  comparatively  low  prices. 
The  population  is  made  up  of  Hindoos,  Mahommedans, 
half  castes,  English,  Portagnese,  a  few  Americans, 
French,  Armenians,  Mugho  (Aracanese),  Persians, 
called  Moguls,  Chinese,  Jews,  Madrasses,  Parsees, 
native  Christians,  and  low  castes,  forming  a  total  of 
about  half  a  million  of  souls.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  Calcutta  was  but  an  inconsiderable 
village,  belonging  to  the  Nudda  district,  and  occupied 
by  a  few  husbandmen.  Chowringhee  was  also  but  a 
straggling  village,  and  a  forest  jungle,  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  patches  of  cultivated  land,  covered 
what  is  now  the  Esplanade,  as  late  as  1756.  In  that 
year,  Sourajah  ul-Dowlah,  the  soubadhar  of  Bengal, 
disposstssed  the  English  of  their  settlement,  on  which 
occasion  the  English  left  to  defend  the  factory  {estab- 
lished as  far  back  as  1698),  were  shut  up  at  night  in 
the  bla'k  hole,  a  part  of  an  old  fort  now  demolished, 
of  which  number  only  23  were  found  alive  the  next 
morning.  An  obelisk,  50  feet  high,  records  the  names 
of  the  victims  of  this  tragedy.  January  1,  1757,  Col. 
Clive,  with  a  body  of  Madras  troops,  retook  the  place, 
and  it  has  ever  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 
The  extent  of  the  city  is  very  considerable.  Includ- 
ing Fort  William,  the  Esplanade,  etc.,  Calcutta  extends 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  from  Kidderpore  to  Kossi- 
pore,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  Aflandsome  quay,  called 
the  Strand,  is  continued  two  or  three  miles  along  the 
bank  from  the  point  at  which  it  meets  the  Esplanade. 
It  is  rsised  about  forty  feet  above  low  water  mark,  and 
has  about  thirty  principal  flights  of  steps  for  landing, 
etc.  The  Hoogly  is  here  about  a  mile  in  width  at  high 
water.  The  residences  of  Europeans  are  mostly  de- 
tached from  each  other,  built  in  the  Grecian  style  of 
architecture,  and  situated  in  Chowringhee,  the  southern 
portion  of  the  city.  A  view  of  this  part  of  the  city 
would  give  a  stranger  the  idea  that  it  was  a  region  of 
fairy  elegance;  but  right  behind  it  is  the  native  or 
Black  Town,  as  it  is  called,  which  presents  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance.  As  any  description  of  Calcutta 
would  be  imperfect  without  an  allusion  to  this,  we  will 
quote  what  a  competent  authority  says  of  the  Black 
Town.  Its  streets  are  dingy,  narrow  and  crooked,  and 
consist  of  huts  of  earth  baked  in  the  sun,  or  of  twisted 
bamboos,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  ruinous  brick 
bazaars,  pools  of  dirty  water,  cocoa  trees  and  little  gar- 
dens, and  a  few  very  large,  very  fine,  and  very  dirty 
houses,  of  Grecian  architeclure,  the  residences  of 
wealthy  natives.  There  are  some  small  mosques,  of 
pretty  architecture,  and  very  neatly  kept,  and  some 
pagodas,  but  mostly  ruinous  and  decayed ;  the  religion 
of  ^he  people  of  Bengal  being  chiefly  conspicuous  in 
their  worship  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  some  ugly-painted 
wooden  and  plaster  idols,  with  all  manner  of  hands 
and  arms,  which  are  set  up  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
Fill  up  tills  outline  with  a  crowd  of  people  in  the  streets 
beyond  anything  to  be  seen  even  in  London ;  some 
dressed  intawdry  silks  and  brocades;  more  in  white 
cotton  garments,  and  most  of  all  black  and  naked,  ex- 
cept a  scanty  covering  round  the  waist ;  besides,  figures 
of  religious  mendicants,  with  no  covering  but  their 
long  hair  and  beards  in  elf  locks  ;  their  faces  painted 
white,  yellow  and  dirty  red  ;  their  beads  in  one  ghastly, 
lean  hand,  and  the  other  stretched  out  like  a  bird's 
claw  to  receive  donations- ;  marriage  processions,  with 
the  bride  in  a  covered  chair,  and  the  bridegroom  on 
horseback,  so  swathed  round  with  garlands  as  hardly 
to  be  seen ;  tradesmen  sitting  on  the  ground  in  the 
midst  of  their  different  commodities ;  and  old  men, 
looking  on,  perched,  naked  as  monkeys,  on  the  flat 
roofs  of  the  houses;  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  and  driven 
by  wild-looking  men  with  thick  sticks  ;  attendants,  with 
silver  maces,  pressing  through  the  crowd,  before  the 
carriage  of  some  great  man,  and  we  have  a  carious 
scene  of  motley  character. 
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NUIUA  IN  THE  GROTTO. 

The  accorapanyinp;  engraving 
is  from  a  fine  painting  by  Mr. 
Howai'd,  an  artist  whom,  we  re- 
gret to  say,  is  now  no  more,  but 
who  has  left  us  this  among  other 
proofs  of  his  delicate  fancy  and 
graceful  execution.  The  story 
of  Numa  and  Egeria  is  familiar 
to  all  of  us.  Numa  Pompilius 
was  the  second  king  of  Rome, 
and  reigned  from  714  to  672 
B.C.,  or,  from  the  39th  to  the 
81st  year  after  the  building  of 
the  city.  He  was  the  fourth  son 
of  Pompilius  Pompo,  a  distin- 
guished Sabine;  he  was  living 
in  retirement  when  the  Romans 
summoned  him  to  the  throne. 
He  was  a  wise,  prudent  and  just 
monarch,  fond  of  peace,  a  friend 
of  religion,  but  an  enemy  of  su- 
perstition. Egeria  was  the  fabled 
nymph  of  the  grove  of  Aricia, 
and  the  friend  and  counsellor  of 
Numa,  Numa  was  accustomed 
to  visit  solitary  places  to  medi- 
tate undisturbed ;  and  it  was  a 
popular  opinion  that  he  here  en- 
joyed interviews  with  a  goddess, 
who  dictated  to  him  the  laws, 
both  civil  and  religious,  which 
he  established.  Indeed,  he  is 
said  to  have  declared  so  himself, 
since  without  the  sanction  ot 
more  than  human  authority,  he 
cou  d  not  hope  to  control  the 
fierce  and  warlike  spirits  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded.  Ovid 
says  that  when  Egeiia  appeared 
inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  Nu- 
ma, Diana  changed  her  into  a 
fountain.  Of  the  grotto  near 
Rome  shown  as  that  of  the 
nymph  Egeria,  Miss  Eaion,  in 
her  "Rome  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  makes  the  following 
remarks:  "A  short  drive  along 
a  very  narrow  lane  and  bad  road 
conducted  us  to  a  little  green 
valley,  covered  with  a  carpet  of 
soft  turf,  and  shaded  fay  a  few 
scattered  old  trees.  The  grotto 
of  Egeria  is  hollowed  out  in  the 
steep  side  of  the  bank,  in  a  long 
and  deep  recess  or  gallery,  with 
a  vaulted  roof,  and  niches  at  the 
sides  for  statues.  At  the  top  re- 
clines a  mutilated  marble  statue, 
not  of  the  nymph,  but  of  a  water- 
god,  from  which  flows  the  most 
delicious  water  I  ever  tasted. 
The  sides  of  the  grotto  are  over- 
hung with  the  beautiful  Capil- 
laire  plant,  which  loves  to  grow 
on  rocks  and  drink  the  water- 
drop  This  spot,  though  much 
more  beanitful  in  painting  than 
m  reality,  is,  however,  highly  in 
teresting,  and  it  is  now  abandon- 
ed to  solitude  as  profound  as 
when  Numa  first  sought  its  en- 
chanted glades.  That  it  is  really 
the  haunt  of  the  fabled  or  mortal 
nymph  whom  he  loved  to  visit, 
and  whose  counsels,  in  those  sa- 
cred shades,  poured  wisdom  on 
his  soul,  who  is  there  that  would 


not  wish'  to  believe  ?  But  this 
gratification  is  denied  us,  merely, 
it  seems,  because  some  careless 
expressions  in  Juvenal  and  Ovid 
have  indiced  some  antiquaries 
to  conclude  that  the  fountain  of 
Egeria  must  have  been  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Via  Appia, 
though  I'm  sure  no  valley  or 
fountain  can  there  bo  found, 
that  the  most  antiquarian  imagi- 
nation can  assign  for  the  abode 
of  the  nymph.  *  *  *  They 
have  eflTectually  taken  from  this 
spot  every  charm  of  remem- 
brance, by  pronouncing  it  to  be 
the  Nymphcenm  of  some  Roman 
villa." 


NUMA   IN   THE    GROTTO    OF   EGERIA. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Constantinople,  as  seen  from 
the  ha,  bor,  presents  a  dazzling 
aspect  to  the  traveller.  To  en- 
joy It  fully,  one  should  approach 
it  in  the  night,  and  get  his  first 
glance  from  a  caique,  as  the  sun 
flashes  on  the  domes,  and  mina- 
rets, and  crescents  that  sparkle 
against  the  transparent  oriental 
heaven.  London,  Paris,  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburg  only  present 
dead  sea  levels  to  the  approach- 
ing visitor;  but  Stamboul  and 
its  suburbs  offer  a  variety  of  un- 
dulating ground.  The  architec- 
ture, too,  harmonizes  with  the 
rich  and  varied  scene,  and,  in- 
deed, requires  eastern  skies,  east- 
em  trees,  and  eastern  costume  to 
give  it  full  relief.  A  building  in 
the  oriental  style  in  the  north  al- 
ways looks  out  of  place ;  we  feel 
the  want  of  fountains,  and  cy- 
presses, and  of  Mahommedans 
in  flowing  robes.  Here  we  have 
everything  united,  and  we  seem 
about  to  embark  in  the  thousand 
adventures  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
The  Golden  Horn  (the  poetical 
name  of  the  fine  harbor  of  Con- 
stantinople) is  always  crowded 
with  the  shipping  of  all  nations ; 
the  most  remarkable,  certainly, 
being  those  which  hail  from  dif 
ferent  ports  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 
The  Turkish  line-of-battle  ships 
are  the  mo.-t  extraordinary  and 
bulky  structures  conceivable. 
Many  of  them  carry  140  cannon, 
of  so  enormous  a  calibre  that  the 
lower  deck  batteries  throw  balls 
weighing  100  pounds  each.  The 
complement  of  men  to  some  of 
them  is  2000.  They  look  as  if 
they  could  annihilate  hostile 
fleets  and  cities,  hut  in  reality 
they  are  ineffective.  The  Turks 
are  miserable  sailors,  and  in  their 
hands  these  huge  craft  are  totally 
unmanageable.  Contrasting  with 
these  useless  leviathans  we  may 
note  the  caiques,  which  are  the 
lightest  things  that  float,  and  are 
handled  by  the  boatmen  with  a 
dexterity  fully  equal  to  that  of 
the  Venetian  gondolas,  as  they 
shoot  along  the  water. 
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[Written  for  B:Ul(m"e  Pictorial.] 
MY  LOVE  IS  NOT  AN  ANGEL. 

ny  i)E  FtETCuEB  nosren. 

0  no,  she's  not  an  angel 

To  other  eyes  than  mine; 
Her  form,  though  fair  and  loyely, 

I  grant,  is  not  divine; 
Bat  0,  her  love  is  constant, 

Her  heart  is  warm  and  free; 
And  though  she's  not  an  angel, 

She's  dear  as  one  to  me. 

■>Vben  Fummer  friends  had  left  me, 

For  fairer  cHmci  away, 
Where  nought  but  laughing  sunehine 

And  gentle  breezes  play — 
Ah  I  then  she  loved  more  dearly, 

Nor  would  from  me  depart; 
But  like  a  dove  she  liugtred, 

And  nestled  near  my  heart. 

Sucb  the  trusting  confidence 

Within  her  gentle  breast; — 
She's  like  a  star  at  evening, 

Alone,  in  night's  dark  vest; 
A  star  that  shines  more  brightly 

TJpon  this  dreary  shore, 
Because  the  weary  tniveller 

Then  wants  its  light  the  more. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  MIDNIGHT  GUEST. 

BT   REV.  J.    H.    IKGRAHAM. 

I  HAD  been  but  ten  days  in  cbarge  of  my  secluded  parish,  in 

the  lovely  valley  of  ■ ,  when,  one   Sunday  night,  I  was 

late  writing  in  my  vestry-room  which  I  made  my  study.  It  was 
the  month  of  October,  and  the  sighing  of  the  autumnal  wind  made 
fitful  music  around  the  tower,  and  turrets,  and  angular  buttresses. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  a  brief  lull,  and  then  the  only  sound 
that  broke  the  stillness  would  be  the  scratching  of  my  quIU  pen  as 
it  traversed  the  page.  This  deep  stillness  was  more  than  once 
sharply  broken  by  a  gust  of  wind  lifting  up  and  letting  fall  heavily, 
and  with  a  rattling  noise,  the  leafless  limbs  of  a  majestic  elm  tree, 
that  rose  fifty  feet  above  the  ridge-pole  of  the  low  Gothic  church, 
though  some  of  its  lower  branches  nearly  touched  the  roof  they 
over-stretched.  These,  lifted  by  the  billows  of  the  sweeping  night 
wind  falling  suddenly  upon  the  broad  hollow  roof,  made  me  start, 
and  the  blood  to  course  quicker  through  my  heart ;  for  when  I 
write  I  have  a  habit  of  total  abstraction  and  negation  of  surround- 
ing's ;  and,  in  this  instance,  writing  to  my  brother,  who  is  a  cler- 
gyman, I  wi'otc  indeed  with  pen  and  paper  before  me,  but  my 
spirit  was  by  his  fireside,  face  to  face,  in  the  well-known  room 
where,  in  the  body,  we  had  often  sat  together  in  loving  converse, 
and  where  he  would  read  my  letter;  so  I  was  using  my  pen,  but 
in  spirit  I  was  talking  to  him.  These  sounds  abroad  in  the  air, 
by  suddenly  recalling  me  to  my  lonely  study  and  midnight  lamp, 
surprised  me,  and  it  sometimes  required  a  few  seconds  of  reflec- 
tion before  I  could  realize  and  verify  the  fact  as  it  was.  Of 
course,  to  find  oneself  called  abruptly  back,  by  a  loud  noise,  to 
where  one  really  was  not  in  spirit,  startles  the  strongest  nerves. 

At  length  I  became  a  little  accustomed  to  these  successive 
clashings  and  lashings  upon  the  roof,  and  was  no  longer  taken 
ffreatlv  by  surprise  by  them,  when  the  stillness  that  followed  one 
of  them  was  broken  by  a  sound  that  made  ray  heart  throb,  while 
my  cars  were  keenly  alert.  I  laid  down  my  pen  and  listened  with 
wonder.  It  was  a  foot-fall  in  the  church.  A  step  was  traversing 
the  aisle.  It  was  distinct  and  not  to  be  mistaken.  I  felt  sure  no 
one  was  in  the  church,  which  the  sexton  had  locked  after  evening 
service,  and  then  had  gone  home  to  bed.  The  only  communica- 
tion within  was  by  a  door  behind  me,  which  led  into  the  exterior 
chancel. 

Yet  some  one  was  evidently  within  ;  in  the  darkness  they  were 
audibly  coming  along  towards  the  altar.  I  thought  of  the  legend 
of  the  church,  that  it  had  been  built  over  the  grave  of  an  Indian 
warrior,  whose  son  had  sold  it  for  a  pound  of  powder  to  the  white 
man,  and  that  his  ghost  was  often  seen  moving  about  the  church- 
yard, while  in  the  midst  of  the  storms  rose  wild  and  shrilly  his 
death  song.  But  I  was  not  superstitious.  I  had  no  faith  in  the 
visitation  of  the  dead  to  the  living.  My  next  idea  was,  that  it 
might  be  some  one  who  had  slept  in  the  evening  service,  and 
been  locked  in  by  the  sexton,  and  who  now  awaked  was  seeking 
an  exit.  The  steps  grew  nearer,  and  the  tread  seemed  clearly 
suppressed  and  softened,  iis  if  the  walker  was  desirous  of  not  mak- 
ing a  noise.  It  ihcn  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  the  midnight 
visitation  of  a  chur.;h  thief.  With  the  thought  I  rose  quickly  to 
lock  the  door  behind  me,  which  led  into  the  church.  But  in  the 
movement  I  overturned  my  candle,  and  extinguished  it;  and  the 
same  instant  the  door  was  pushed  open  and  the  glare  of  a  dark 
lantern  blinded  me,  as  the  light  in  it  flashed  suddenly  upon  my 
eyes.  It  was  carried  by  a  man  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  an  old 
black  hat  upon  his  head. 

Ujion  seeing  me  he  seemed  surprised,  and  stepped  back,  with 
the  exclamation,  quickly  uttwcd  : 

"  Yuit  here  1     Well,  it  is  man  to  man  !" 

The  voice  was  hoarse  and  savage,  and,  as  well  as  I  could  dis- 
tinguish the  face  in  the  shadow  behind  the  lantern  which  he  car- 
ried, I  could  recall  it.  He  was  a  young  man,  with  a  handsome 
face  haggard  and  worn,  and  his  large  black  eyes  flashed  with  fire. 
He  threw  himself  into  an  attitude  of  attack,  and  drawing  a  knife 


from  beneath  his  cloak,  he  raised  the  glittering  blade  in  the  air, 
and  advanced  upon  me. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  find  you  here,  sir.     But  I  am   not  to  be 

defeated  in  my  purpose,  though  gaping  hell  yawned  in  my  p'ath  !" 

As  he  spoke  he  caught  me  by  the  collar  of  my  study-gown,  and 

twisting  his  hand  with  nervous  strength  in  its  folds  upon  my 

breast,  he  said  in  a  tone  that  made  me  tremble  for  my  life  : 

"  You  are  unarmed.  You  are  a  clergyman.  I  would  not 
harm  you  on  both  accounts.  God  knows,  I  desire  to  shed  no 
man's  blood.  But  I  must  have  what  I  come  for.  Necessity 
knows  no  law.  Swear  to  me  by  all  your  hopes  of  immortality, 
by  your  honor  as  a  man,  and  faith  as  a  Christian  priest,  that  you 
will  keep  secret  this  interview.  Swear  never  to  unfold  what  I 
do.     Only  on  this  condition  will  I  let  you  live  !" 

I  had  now  all  my  self  possession.  I  made  no  efibrt  to  release 
myself  from  his  strong  grasp  ;  but  I  said  fli-mly  and  gently  : 

"  Brother,  I  know  not  your  purpose  here.  I  can  take  no  oath 
such  as  you  dictate.  But  if  you  will  reveal  your  object  in  com- 
ing here  to  night,  I  will  then  say  whether  I  will  preserve  your 
secret." 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated.  The  shining  blade  seemed  ready 
to  fall ;  but  he  was  iiresolute,  and  the  next  moment  he  released 
me,  and  pointing  to  a  chair,  said  : 

"  Sit  there.  You  shall  see  what  I  will  do.  Move  at  the  peril 
of  your  life  !"  And  he  took  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  cocked,  and 
laid  it  upon  the  table  where  I  had  been  writing.  He  then  took  a 
book  from  the  case,  behind  which  I  was  accustomed  to  keep  the 
key  of  the  wardrobe  of  the  vestry  in  which  were  kept  the  priestly 
robes,  the  offering  money  and  the  massive  silver  communion  ser- 
vice, consisting  of  six  pieces  of  great  value  and  beauty  of  work- 
manship, the  gift  of  an  opulent  churchman  of  the  neighborhood. 

He  proceeded  to  unlock  this  armor,  and  as  I  now  divined  his 
object  without  a  doubt,  I  said  : 

"  Sir,  I  see  you  are  in  difficulties.  You  want  money.  Do  not 
commit  the  sacrilege  you  are  now  contemplating.  If  you  are  in 
great  need,  I  will  cheerfully  give  you  what  money  I  have,  in  the 
parish  treasury." 

He  paused  with  the  Avard-room  door  ajar,  and  turning  his  lan- 
tern towards  me,  said  quickly  : 
"  How  much  is  it  ?" 

"  Jsot  more  than  ten  or  eleven  dollars." 

"  Fudge  !  that  will  do  no  good.  I  did  not  expect  to  find 
money.  Sir,  I  have  come  for  this  plate,  and  I  must  have  it.  I 
have  a  better  right  to  it  than  any  man.  You  will  oblige  me  by 
not  opening  your  mouth.     I  want  no  interference  !" 

I  was  helpless  and  in  his  power.  I  saw  that  he  was  a  desperate 
man,  driven  to  this  robbery  by  some  great  force  of  circumstance 
that  rendered  him  insensible  to  any  appeal.  The  plate  was  locked 
up  in  a  square  box  of  oak,  and  rested  upon  the  floor  of  the  ward- 
robe. He  raised  the  box  by  its  two  handles,  and  lifted  it  upon 
the  table.  The  heavy  jar  shook  off"  the  cocked  pistol,  which  went 
off  as  it  struck  the  floor,  and  the  ball  strangely  enough  shivered 
the  lock  of  the  case  so  that  it  opened  beneath  his  hand. 
His  face  lighted  up  with  a  singular  smile,  and  he  said : 
"  See,  reverend  sir,  the  fates  favor  me !  I  hail  this  as  a  good 
omen.     It  can't  be  said,  at  least,  that  X  broke  the  lock." 

I  made  no  reply.  Although  I  am  a  clergyman,  I  also  am  a 
man,  and  have  the  ordinary  courage  and  firmness  of  men.  Holy 
orders  docs  not  of  necettity  inoculate  with  efieminacy.  Al- 
though ministers  are  non-combatauts,  and  so  considered  by  the 
world  on  the  same  footing  with  women,  it  being  regai'ded  as 
unmanly  to  insult  a  clergyman  as  to  insult  a  female,  yet,  never- 
theless, the  true  spirit  of  manhood  still  exists  beneath  the  surplice 
of  the  priest.  A  minister,  therefore,  may  manifest,  if  occasion 
renders  its  exercise  necessary,  the  courage  of  a  warrior  and  the 
fearlessness  of  a  soldier.  He  may  defend  his  house,  his  family, 
his  own  person,  property  entrusted  to  him,  as  successfully  and 
ably  a3  another  man.  He  may  never  assault,  for  his  vocation  is 
peace ;  but  he  may  lawfully  draw  the  sword  in  defence  of  his  per- 
son or  rights  when  attacked  by  the  sword. 

I  had  been,  in  my  earlier  youthful  days,  in  the  navy,  and  had 
seen  battles  abroad,  and  been  under  fire,  and  had  gone  through 
adventures  of  perils  by  land  and  sea,  that  tested  the  bravery  of 
all  engaged  ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that,  in  taking  orders,  I  have 
lost  any  of  my  personal  courage. 

,The  communion  service  was  under  my  charge,  and  I  felt  bound 
to  defend  it,  and  prevent  the  sacrilege  which  I  saw  going  on  before 
my  eyes.  No  sooner  did  the  pistol  fall  than  I  sprang  forward  and 
grasped  it  as  a  hand  weapon  of  defence  against  his  knife,  which 
he  held  in  his  left  hand.  I  had  no  sooner  seized  upon  it  than  he 
took  his  knife  in  his  right  hand,  and  springing  upon  me,  cried  : 
"  I  see  you  will  be  so  mad  as  to  provoke  your  own  death!" 
I  received  the  point  of  the  dagger  in  the  lock  of  the  pistol,  and 
by  a  turn  of  the  wrist,  snapped  it  off"  an  inch  in  length.  Sur- 
prised at  the  unlooked  for  altitude  I  had  assumed,  he  drew  a 
second  pistol,  and  said,  firmly  : 

"I  do  not  wish  to  kill  you.  But  I  will  do  so  unless  you  take 
your  seat  again.  The  fir^t  movement  to  interfere  will  be  the  sig- 
nal for  your  death !" 

His  tone  and  manner  showed  me  that  I  had  a  desperate  man  to 
deal  with,  and  that  he  who  would  not  hesitate  to  commit  a  sacri- 
lege, would  not,  if  hard  pressed,  withhold  his  hand  from  a 
muuler. 

He  held  his  pistol  ready  in  his  teeih,  and  began  rapidly  to 
remove  the  vessels  of  silver  from  the  case,  and  place  them  in  a 
■vciv  large  silk  handkerchief  which  he  spread  out  on  the  table  to 
receive  them.  First,  he  took  out  the  massive  tankard,  and  then 
two  cups  lined  with  gold;  then  a  paten,  richly  chased,  with  a 
coronal  of  gold  ears  of  wheat  around  the  edge ;  and  lastly,  the 
two  offertory  plates.     In  a  receptacle  in  one  comer  of  the  case. 


was  a  small  tin  box,  in  which  I  deposited  the  communion  offer- 
ing-^ for  the  poor.  This  he  took  up,  and  pouring  out  the  money, 
rapidly  estimated  it  with  a  glance  of  his  eye. 

"  This  is  your  poor  fund.  Keep  it.  I  have  all  I  want  here," 
he  said,  as  he  firmly  tied  up  the  pocket-handkerchief  by  the  four 
corners.  "  I  leave  you,  sir,  to  replace  the  case.  But  first  I  wish 
to  ask  you,  on  your  honor  as  a  gentleman,  do  you  know  mC?" 

I  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  me  before  V 

"No." 

"  You  would  know  me  again?" 

"Without  doubt." 

"  Can  you  keep  a  secret  ■?" 

"  Not  this,  sir,"  I  answered.  "  I  am  custodee  of  this  plate. 
You  have  robbed  me  of  it.     I  shall  proclaim  the  robbery  at  once." 

"Ah!  you  are  tempting  me  to  commit  a  murder,  sir,"  he  said, 
slowly  and  impressively.  "  You  can  well  understand  that  I  can- 
not consent  to  have  this  thing  known  so  that  I  shall  be  recognized. 
As  the  price  of  your  life,  you  must  swear  secrecy." 

"Never,"  I  answered.  "This  would  be  consenting  to  be  a 
party  to  this  infamous  sacrilege  which  you  have  now  committed. 
My  silence  would  fairly  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  the  robbery 
was  my  own  act.  Be  assured,  both  for  my  own  clearance  as  well 
as  for  the  ends  of  justice,  I  shall  describe  your  person  with  accu- 
racy." 

"  I  like  your  firmness,  sir.  I  perceive  that  your  silence  would 
give  busy  malice  play  for  her  tongue,  which  spares  neither  clergy 
nor  laity.  I  see  you  will  be  accused  of  the  robbery  if  you  are 
silent.  I  do  not  desire  to  do  any  injury.  I  have  a  mode  to  pro- 
pose which  will  save  your  good  name.  If  I  will  give  you  a  note, 
addressed  to  one  of  your  vestry-men,  acknowledging  this  act,  will 
you  pledge  yourself  not  to  speak  of  it  to  any  one  until  to-mon-ow 
at  noon,  and  then  to  place  the  note  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy 
parishioner  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Your  life,  sir,  I  need  not 
say,  is  at  stake  on  your  answer." 

"  Let  me  first  read  the  note,"  I  answered. 

He  laid  the  pistol,  which  he  had  taken  from  between  his  teeth, 
upon  my  writing-desk  before  him,  pointed  totvards  me,  and  the 
trigger  within  reach  of  his  fingers.  He  then  took  my  pen,  with 
which  I  had  been  writing,  and  half  a  sheet  of  sermon  paper. 
Dipping  the  pen  in  the  inkstand,  and  with  his  eyes  more  upon 
me  than  upon  the  paper,  he  wrote  rapidly  half  a  dozen  lines,  and 
signed  it  with  one  single  name.  I  saw,  while  he  was  writing,  that 
his  hand  was  white  and  shapely,  and  that  of  a  man  delicately 
reared  up  ;  while  his  figure,  air,  voice  and  language  all  manifested 
the  education  of  a  gentleman.  His  age  could  not  have  been  more 
than  four  or  five  and  twenty;  his  hair  was  dark  brown,  his  face 
pale  and  intellectual.  His  appearance  was  that  of  a  man  who  had 
quaffed  deeply  of  the  pleasures  of  fashionable  vices. 

He  rapidly  read  what  he  had  wi'itten,  and  then  rising,  placed  it 
in  my  hand,  and  held  the  lantern  while  I  read  it. 

"  Vestry-Room,  St.  Mark's  Church, — midnight. 

"  Sir, — In  order  to  save  the  life  of  your  rector,  I  pen  these  few 
words.  I  am  the  person  who  has  taken  the  church  plate.  I  con- 
sider that  it  is  rightfully  mine.     You  will  clear  Rev.  Mr. 

of  all  censure,  as  he  bravely  defended  the  property,  but  I  was 
armed.     You  can  publish  this,  if  you  think  best. 

To  Col.  George .  Barilsdeli,." 

*' Now,  no  questions,  if  you  please,  sir,"  he  said.  "If  you 
promise  to  be  silent  until  you  place  this  in  the  hands  of  your  par- 
ishioner, I  will  take  your  word,  and  bid  you  good-night." 

I  had  no  choice.     His  pistol  covered  my  heart. 

"I  promise,"  I  answered ;  "but  be  assured  I  shall  not  long 
delay  when  noon  arrives,  in  conveying  the  letter  to  its  destination. 
Are  you  known  to V 

"No  questions,  sir.  Good-night.  You  will  follow  me  at  your 
peril." 

Thus  speaking,  he  placed  the  handkerchief  containing  the  plate 
under  his  short-cloak,  and  went  to  the  rear  door,  which  led  into  a 
lane  that  opened  into  the  main  street.  The  key  was  on  the  inside. 
He  deliberately  took  it  out,  and  opening  the  door,  disappeared, 
locking  me  in  from  the  oulside.  The  dark  lantern  went  with 
him,  and  I  was  left  in  total  darkness.  For  a  few  seconds  I  heard 
his  rapidly  receding  steps  down  the  green  lane  ;  I  rose  and  looked 
through  the  diamond-paned  mndow,  and  could  see  his  shadowy 
form  melting  into  the  darkness.  He  had  extinguished  the  lan- 
tern, and  was  evidently  retiring  with  great  precipitancy.  For  a 
few  moments  I  stood  reflecting  upon  what  had  so  strangely  tran- 
spired.    It  seemed  to  me  I  must  be  in  a  dream.    I  said  to  myself: 

"  I  have  fallen  asleep  in  my  chair  while  writing,  and  am  dream- 
ing all  this.  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  awake,  and  so  prove  that  I 
have  been  asleep." 

I  rubbed  my  eyes,  till  prismatic  circles  of  light  seemed  to  sur- 
round them ;  and  yet  I  was  not  sure  of  my  wakefulness ;  so  I 
poked  my  way  to  my  match-box,  and  finding  a  match,  ignited  it, 
and  lighted  my  candle.  As  its  rays  illumed  the  darkness,  the 
open  wardrobe,  the  empty  case  upon  my  table,  fully  verified  the 
reality  of  the  robbery.  The  note  in  ray  hand,  directed  to  one  of 
the  most  opulent  men  in  the  parish,  who  resided  two  miles  down 
the  valley  on  his  estate,  removed  all  doubts. 

With  a  sad  heart,  and  pity  for  a  young  man,  who,  evidently 
born  to  a  better  career,  had,  through  sin,  been  brought  to  do  this 
deed,  I  replaced  the  case  with  its  shot-shivered  lock,  and  turned 
the  key  upon  the  wardrobe.  I  soon  put  out  my  light,  and  left 
my  vestry  by  means  of  a  passage  through  the  church,  one  of  the 
doors  of  which  was  locked  with  the  key  inside. 

The  night  was  calm.  The  wind  had  gone  down,  and  the  stars 
glittered  with  diamond-like  sharpness.  Orion  was  majestically 
wheeling  over  the  arch  of  the  universe,  and  in  the  south.  Sinus 
glowed  like  a  lesser  sun.     For  a  few  minutes  I  stood  on  the  lawn. 
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and  gazed  upward  towards  the  peaceful  skies,  to  gather  compo- 
sure from  their  majestic  serenity.  I  found  my  family,  which 
usually  were  sound  asleep  when  I  came  in  after  mv  midnin-ht 
vigils  in  my  study,  all  awake,  and  the  first  question  was,  "  Who 
could  have  fired  that  gun  so  near  us  ?     It  startled  us  all." 

I  made  no  explanations.  I  did  not  wish  to  alai-m  them,  and 
give  them  all  dreadful  night  visions  of  rapine;  and  so  kept  my 
counsel  until  morning  ;  and,  besides,  I  was  under  a  life-pledge  to 
be  silent  until  noon,  when  I  should  deliver  the  mysterious  nolo  to 
its  address. 

Upon  visiting  my  vestry-room  in  the  morning,  I  found  upon 
the  floor  the  point  of  the  stiletto  which  I  had  broken  off"  by 
entangling  it  in  the  lock  of  the  pistol.  My  secret  was  painful 
enough  to  carry  for  the  three  or  four  hours  till  noon.  At  eleven 
o'clock  precisely.  I  mounted  my  old  family  horse,  and  rode  in  the 
direction  of  the  Col. 's  residence.  After  quitting  the  vil- 
lage, the  road  led  along  the  tree-fringed  bank  of  the  brook,  past 
cottages  both  of  the  well-lo-do  and  the  poor.  A  lovely  November 
morning,  and  a  delightful  ride,  cheered  in  some  degree  the  gloom 
of  my  spirits.  The  valley  was  about  a  mile  wide,  an  elm-dotted 
intervale,  partly  pasture  and  once  in  wheat  and  golden  com.  At 
length  I  came  in  sight  of  the  roof  of  the  stately  mansion  to  which 
I  was  bound.  It  stood  on  a  noble  rise  from  the  stream,  and  was 
surrounded  by  gigantic  centurial  trees,  elms,  oaks  and  walnuts. 
Its  gateway,  close  upon  the  road,  was  massive  and  ornamental, 
■with  bronzed  mastiffs  upon  the  stone  pillars.  A  graveled  avenue 
led,  by  windings  among  trees  and  shrubbery,  to  the  imposing  front 
of  the  mansion.  My  old  horse,  not  being  remarkable  for  his 
beauty,  or  the  smoothness  of  his  hide,  being  a  gaunt  but  safe  and 
aged  beast,  but  not  ornamental  to  a  gentleman's  grounds,  I  dis- 
mounted and  tied  him  to  a  post ;  albeit  he  needed  no  securing,  for 
it  was  not  his  habit  voluntarily  to  remove  from  the  spot  where  he 
was  left.  If  he  was  not  tied  he  fancied  that  he  was,  which  was 
the  same  thing. 

I  walked  to  the  house  with  some  excitement  of  feeling,  which 
grew  upon  me  as  I  approached  the  door.  I  looked  at  my  watch, 
and  saw  that  it  was  ten  minutes  to  twelve  o'clock.  "  In  a  few 
minutes,"  thought  I,  "  the  seal  of  silence  will  be  broken,  and  I 
shall  also  know  the  mystery  connected  with  the  note  I  bear." 

I  was  ushered  through  a  handsome  hall,  by  a  servant,  into  the 
rear  parlor,  which  Col.  Heath->;made  use  of  as  a  library.  He 
received  me  with  great  courtesy  and  cordiality,  being  a  hospitable 
old  school  gentleman,  with  manners  very  urbane  and  winning. 

I  found  him  reading  a  work  on  planting  trees,  and  referring  to 
me,  asked  if  I  took  much  interest  in  such  matters,  fc-did  not 
reply;  for,  at  that  instant,  my  eyes  fell  upon  a  portrait  opposite 
on  the  wall,  the  countenance  of  which  was  the  very  image  of  the 
young  robber  of  the  preceding  night.  It  was  taken  in  a  military 
uniform.  I  must  have  started  and  betrayed  my  surprise ;  for  the 
colonel,  glancmg  in  the  direction  of  the  portrait,  said : 

"  You  are  struck  with  that  painting,  sir.  It  is  greatly  admired. 
It  was  painted  by  Sully,  and  is,  I  think,  his  chcfd'mwre.  It  is  a 
likeness  of  my  elder  brother,"  he  added,  sadly,  "who  was  killed 
in  Mexico  on  the  heights  of  Churubusco.  It  has  been  painted 
many  years."  He  then  abruptly  added  ;  "  You  do  not  look  well, 
sir." 

I  could  not  but  marvel  at  the  extraordinary  likeness  to  the 
young  robber,  but  made  no  remark ;  for,  at  that  moment,  I  heard 
the  silvery  sound  of  the  mantel  clock  striking  the  hour  of  twelve. 
"Pardon  me,  sir,"  I  said,  with  an  emotion  which  I  felt  trem- 
bling in  my  voice,  "  but  I  have  come  to  make  known  to  you  an 
extraordinary  robbery  which  took  place  last  night  in  the  vestry- 
room  of  the  church." 

"  A  robbery,  sir  ?  Indeed  !  What  was  taken  ?  Did  you  find 
out  the  perpetrator  V  he  asked,  eagerly. 

I  then  began  to  reveal  to  him  the  circumstances  of  the  sacri- 
lege, as  they  are  already  made  known  to  the  reader.  When,  on 
my  conclusion  of  the  narrative,  I  showed  him  the  fragment  of  the 
blade,  he  said,  with  the  deep  interest  with  which  he  had  listened 
all  along : 

"  This  is  a  very  remarkable  affair.  Describe  to  me  the  robber, 
if  you  please." 

I  did  so,  and  he  turned  deadly  pale ;  and  when  I  placed  the 
note  in  his  hands  (not  without  some  misgivings,  for  most  painful 
suspicions  were  already  awakened  in  my  mind),  he  had  no  sooner 
read  It  than  he  pressed  both  of  his  hands  closely  upon  his  face, 
groaned  heavily,  and  seemed  thoroughly  overpowered,  as  if  with 
the  shock  of  some  sudden  and  great  calamity. 

I  remained  silent,  and  my  heart  bled  with  sympathy.  I  was 
satisfied  that  there  was  some  mysterious  connection  between  the 
robber  and  the  opulent  proprietor.  I  wailed  until  he  should  first 
speak.  I  could  not  open  my  lips.  I  knew  not  what  to  say,  or 
what  consolation  to  offer.  All  I  understood  was  that  the  sight  of 
the  note  Ifad  produced  this  extraordinary  effect  upon  him. 

It  was  full  two  minutes  before  he  removed  his  hands.  The 
fingers  were  wet  with  tears.  He  was  pale  as  marble.  He  gazed 
at  me  with  a  stare  of  unutterable  woe. 

"  Reverend  sir,  pardon  me.  This  has  been  a  heavy  blow 
indeed.  I  pray  Heaven  will  endue  me  with  strength  to  bear  up 
under  it.  You  are  a  minister — my  minister;  I  esteem  you, — I 
know  you-  I  feel  that  yon  will  understand  and  appreciate  all. 
Hear  me  what  I  have  to  say,  and  pray  give  me  your  counsel. 
What  I  am  about  to  state,  I  need  not  say,  is  strictly  confidential. 
O,  my  poor,  poor  lost  boy  !  Sir,  pardon  me ;  I  cannot  compose 
myself  all  at  once.  It  is  a  grievous  stroke  from  my  Heavenly 
Father's  hand.  The  person  whom  you  saw  last  night,  sir,  is — is 
my  adopted  son  !  My  lips  ought  to  be  of  steel  to  reveal  it.  But  I 
know  I  shall  have  all  your  sympathy.  Sir,  he  was  my  dear  bro- 
ther's only  child,  and  when  he  fell  on  the  field,  I  adopted  him  as 
my  son  and  my  heir.    At   the  time,  he  was  at  the   university. 


His  father  had  only  his  pay ;  and  the  sudden  elevation  to  pros- 
pective wealth  changed  a  promising  youth  to  a  dissipated  liber- 
tine. Having  no  children  of  my  own,  I  indulgently  gave  him 
unlimited  use  of  money.  Sir,  it  was  my  error.  I  suffer  indeed 
now  for  my  weakness.  He  graduated  and  came  to  my  house, 
when  a  few  weeks*  residence  proved  to  me  that  ho  was  dead  to  all 
moral  principle  ;  that  ho  had  no  thought  beyond  heartless  follies, 
nay,  criminal  indulgences.  His  extrav^ances,  his  ill  morals,  his 
passions,  made  his  name  an  offence  in  the  ears  of  all  quiet  and 
reflecting  people.  No  unprotected  maiden  was  safe  from  his  tire- 
less pursuits  and  seductive  arts.  At  length,  finding  that  advice, 
reproof,  even  tears,  were  all  thrown  away,  I  began  to  lose  patience 
and  to  repent  having  made  him  my  heir;  but  when  I  also  reflected 
that  my  first  having  done  so  had  led  him  to  his  present  dissipated 
and  disgraceful  course,  which,  without  my  money,  he  would  never 
have  entered  upon,  I  hesitated  to  disinherit  him ;  though  I  more 
than  once  threatened  to  do  so  to  his  face.  At  length,  his  course 
became  beyond  all  reason,  profligate,  and  having  been  appealed 
to  by  a  farmer,  whose  fair  daughter  he  had  led  astray,  I  made  up 
my  mind  and  revoked  the  adoption.  I  made  a  will  disposing  of 
all  my  property  to  charitable  and  church  purposes.  This  will  I 
read  to  him  one  morning,  when  he  was  lying  late  in  bed,  after  a 
night's  debauch.  I  then  placed  five  hundred  dollars  in  gold  upon 
his  drawing-table,  and  said  to  him  : 

'*  Sir,  from  this  hour  we  are  strangers.  You  will  leave  this 
house  to-day,  and  never  more  cross  its  threshold  on  pain  of  being 
ejected  by  my  sen'ants.  You  have  ceased  to  be  a  gentleman,  and 
I  shall  treat  you  no  longer  as  such.  Were  your  father,  my  bro- 
ther, alive,  he  would  coincide  with  me  in  what  I  do.  In  order 
that  you  may  not  go  forth  quite  a  beggar,  and  have  means  to 
reach  some  distant  city,  where,  I  hope,  you  will  reform,  or  soon 
cease  to  exist,  I  present  you  with  this  money. 

"  I  left  him.  That  day  he  took  his  departure.  By  accident  I 
heard  he  went  away  southwards  in  the  stage.  It  was  eight  months 
before  I  heard  of  him  again.  And  this  was  two  days  ago,  or 
rather  nights.  He  suddenly  appeared  before  me,  haggard  and 
worn,  and  demanded  money.  As  soon  as  I  recovered  from  my 
surprise  at  his  sudden  apparition,  I  firmly  refused.  He  tried  in 
vain  every  argument,  and  at  length  began  to  threaten.  Finding 
he  could  not  move  me,  and  that  I  was  about  to  call  the  servant 
(for,  God  forgive  me,  my  heart  was  thoroughly  hardened  against 
the  reprobate  young  man  who  had  spent  all  his  living  in  wanton- 
ness), he  pressed  a  pistol  against  my  breast,  and  with  a  great  oath 
swore  that  he  would  take  my  life  unless  I  yielded  to  his  demands. 
Stronger  than  he  was,  I  quickly  disarmed  him,  when  he  fled  from 
the  room  by  the  open  window  as  he  entered.  Since  then  I  have 
been  apprehensive  of  evil.  Doubtless  he  has  been  secretly  lurk- 
ing about,  and  thinking  of  the  plate  which  he  knew  was  valuable 
(for  he  was  with  me  in  Philadelphia  when  I  purchased  it  for  the 
church),  he  conceived  the  idea  of  getting  possession  of  it  for  his 
necessities.     This  crime  seals  his  career  of  sin." 

When  the  colonel  ended,  we  both  remained,  for  a  few  moments, 
silent.  I  now  recalled  the  young  man's  words — "  I  have  a  right 
to  the  plate,"  which  were  sufficiently  explained  by  what  I  had 
now  heard.  To  administer  consolation  to  one  under  such  unusual 
circumstances  of  grief,  was  difficult.  In  a  little  while,  Colonel 
Heath,  with  more  composure  than  conld  have  been  looked  for, 
began  to  talk  of  the  probable  destination  of  the  robber  with  his 
prey.  The  idea  of  giving  publicity  to  his  nephew's  crime,  he 
could  not  bear,  and  resolved  to  conceal  it,  and  order,  as  soon  as 
possible,  another  similar  communion  set  from  the  city.  While 
we  were  discussing  how  its  absence  should  be  accounted  for  at 
the  next  communion,  which  was  but  two  weeks  off,  while  it  would 
take  at  least  a  month  to  replace  the  lost  vessels,  a  ragged  boy  was 
shown  in  by  a  servant.  He  asked  for  the  colonel,  and  going  up 
to  him  with  vulgar  boldness,  said  : 

"  I  got  a  letter  here  for  you,"  and  took  it  out  from  within  the 
lining  of  his  dilapidated  cap. 

The  colonel  opened  it,  and  immediately  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  mingled  surprise  and  indignation.  He  placed  it  in  my  hands 
after  reading  it,  saying  : 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that?" 
It  read  as  follows  : 

"  De.\r  Uncle, — If  you  will  send  by  the  bearer  a  qood  sight 
check  on  your  banker,  in  the  city,  for  SIOOO,  I  will,  after  seeing 
it,  place  where  you  can  find,  the  plate,  which  I  borroiced  last  night, 

with  faith  in  this  check.     Or  if  the  Rev.  Mr. will  bring 

me  the  check,  following  the  lad,  I  will,  on  receiving  it,  place  the 
articles  in  his  possession. 

Your  nephew  and  disinherited  heir, 

C.  Baeksdell  Heath." 

The  check  was  placed  in  my  hands,  and  I  followed  the  boy. 
After  a  good  mile's  travel,  we  came  to  a  deserted  hut  under  the 
cliff  across  the  stream.  Here  the  young  man  advanced  from 
behind  a  rock  to  meet  me. 

"No  words,  sir.  No  sermons.  Have  you  the  check?"  he 
aiked,  with  the  reckless  air  of  a  thoroughly  depraved  nature. 

"  Here  it  is,"  I  answered,  scarcely  suppressing  my  indignant 
emotions.  I  placed  the  check  in  his  hand.  The  boy  had  already 
received  a  piece  of  money,  and  left  us.  He  examined  the  check 
with  care. 

"It  is  satisfactory.  Present  ray  compliments  to  my  uncle. 
You  will  find  the  plate  hid  in  the  crevice  of  that  rock."  He  led 
me  aside  and  showed  me  the  bundle  still  tied  in  the  handkerchief. 
I  drew  it  forth  and  quickly  examined  it.  All  the  pieces  were 
there.  I  turned  to  say  so,  but  found  myself  alone.  The  robber 
departed,  no  one  knew  whither.  This  was  seven  years  ago.  If 
he  still  lives,  he  has  ceased  to  make  his  appearance  in  our  valley. 
Doubtless  his  career  is  long  sinc«  cut  off,  and  he  has  miserably 
perished  in  some  den  of  vice ;  for  unparalleled  wickedness,  such 
as  his,  soon  comes  to  the  end  of  its  tether. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Picteriai.] 
THE  DYING  GIRL, 


BY    J. 


FRELIGH. 


They  spoke  to  me  of  "  broken  vows," 

And  "coDfldcnco  betrayed," 
And  siild  ho  had  deserted  me 

For  some  strange  foreig:n  maid — 
In  uncomplaining  eilenco  long 

I  suffered  and  forgave, 
And  now  he  conies  to  prove  his  love, 

But  comes  too  late  to  save ! 

Too  late  to  save! 

He  comes!  he  comes!     0,  he  ^vill  see 

The  death  damps  on  my  brow! 
And  take  one  lust  long-lingering  kiss, 

For  I  am  dying  now — 
And  fiiintly  comes  the  light  of  joy, 

O'erclouded  by  regret, 
To  leave  him  thus  in  loneliness, 

For  0  he  loves  me  yet ! 

He  loves  me  yet ! 


THE  ALPS. 

My  first  view  of  the  Alps  was  at  Berne.  I  had  taken  a  walk, 
toward  evening,  to  the  "  Engischo  Promenade,"  as  it  is  called,  a 
mile  or  so  from  the  city.  Thence  a  fine  view  of  the  city  is  ob- 
tained, with  its  towering  cathedral  steeple,  and  the  ambergris- 
colored  Aar  winding  around  it  as  almost  to  insulate  it  completely 
from  the  main  land.  I  had  sealed  myself,  taken  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and  bread  and  honey,  was  observing  the  people  and  scenery,  and 
occasionally  casting  my  eyes  in  the  direction  of  some  huge  white 
clouds,  which  seemed  to  hang  heavily  upon  the  eastern  horizon. 
The  thought  occurred  to  mc  if  those  clouds  were  but  mountains, 
how  magnificent  would  they  be  ;  they  would  be  beyond  all  con- 
ception or  all  description ;  they  would  satisfy  the  most  intense 
yearnings  of  the  imagination ;  they  would  fill  forever  that  great 
desire  of  the  mind  to  feel,  if  only  once,  an  impression  of  the  purely 
sublime. 

I  listened  to  the  music  for  half  an  hour,  sauntered  around  under 
the  trees,  and  then  strayed  along  the  promenade  a  little  farther 
on,  away  from  the  crowd ;  but  my  eye  still  continued,  from  time 
to  time,  to  fasten  itself  involuntarily  in  the  direelion  of  those 
white  clouds.  They  were  the  most  unchangeable  clouds  I  had 
ever  seen ;  and  the  impression  gradually  grew  upon  me  that  there 
was  someihing  unnaturally  hard  and  angular  in  their  outline. 
Can  these,  then,  be  mountains  ?  I  confess  this  thought,  as  it  first 
darted  into  my  mind,  occasioned  a  kind  of  trembling  and  sinking 
through  my  whole  frame.  Is  it  possible  that  those  clouds  in 
heaven,  so  white,  so  ethereal,  so  high  above  other  clouds,  that 
these  are  mountains  ? 

Two  peasants  were  coming  along  at  the  time,  their  coats  and 
scythes  under  their  amis.  I  walked  up  to  them,  and  said. :  "  Will 
you  tell  me  if  those  clouds  there  arc  really  clouds  or  mountains  V* 
They  looked  at  me  with  some  astonishment  for  an  instant,  either 
at  the  energy  of  the  action,  or  the  singularity  of  the  question,  and 
then,  with  a  bow,  answered :  "  Mountains,  sir,  at  your  service." 
And  there  they  were,  indeed,  the  Alps — the  high  Alps — like  the 
imperishable  white  pillars  of  Grod's  throne,  piercing  into  heaven, 
incrusted  with  a  pure  marble  of  snow-,  and  faintly  tinged  with  a 
ruby  light,  as  if  it  were  the  smile  of  the  Almighty.  I  had  seen 
enough.  I  felt  silent,  and  bowed  before  the  greatness  of  the  works 
of  God. —  Coirespondent  of  Providence  Journal. 


THE  LOCUST,  AND  WHAT  IT  HAS  DONE. 

Calmet  tells  us  : — "  The  Hebrews  had  several  sorts  of  locusts, 
which  are  not  known  among  us  ;  the  old  historians  and  modern 
travellers  remark  that  locusts  are  very  numerous  in  Africa  and 
many  places  of  Asia  ;  that  sometimes  they  fall  like  a  cloud  upon 
the  country,  and  eat  up  everything  they  meet  with.  Moses 
describes  four  sorts  of  locusts.  Since  there  was  a  prohibition 
against  using  locusts,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  these  crea- 
tures were  commonly  eaten  in  Palestine  and  the  neighboring 
countries."  Dr.  Shaw,  Kicbuhr,  Russell  and  many  other  travel- 
lers into  the  eastern  countries,  represent  their  taste  as  agreeable, 
and  inform  us  that  they  are  frequently  used  for  food.  Dr.  Shaw 
observes,  that  when  they  are  sprinkled  with  salt  and  fried,  they 
are  not  unlike,  in  taste,  to  our  fresh  water  cray  fish.  Russell  says 
the  Arabs  salt  them  and  eat  them  as  a  delicacy.  Niebuhr  also 
says  that  they  are  gathered  by  the  Ar.ibs  in  great  abundance, 
dried,  and  kept  for  winter  provisions.  The  ravages  of  the  migra- 
tory locust  have  been,  at  partieulai"  times,  so  extensive,  as  to  lay 
waste  the  vegetation  of  whole  districts,  and  even  kingdoms.  In 
the  year  593  of  the  Christian  era,  these  animals  appeared  in  such 
vast  numbers,  as  to  cause  a  famine  in  many  countries.  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia  were  overrun  by  them  in  537.  In  852,  immense 
swarms  took  then-  flight  from  the  eastern  regions  into  the  west, 
and  destroyed  all  vegetables,  not  even  sparing  the  bark  of  trees, 
or  the  thatch  of  houses,  after  devouring  the  crops  of  corn,  grass, 
cte.  Their  daily  marches  were  obser%'ed  to  be  about  twenty 
miles  each ;  and  it  is  said  that  their  progress  was  directed  with 
so  much  order,  that  there  were  regular  leaders  among  them,  who 
flew  first  and  settled  on  the  spot  which  was  to  be  visited  at  the 
same  hour  the  next  day  by  the  whole  legion.  Their  marches 
were  always  undertaken  at  sunrise.  In  1541,  incredible  hosts 
afflicted  Poland,  Wallachia  and  all  the  adjoining  territories,  dark- 
ening the  sun  with  their  numbers,  and  rav.iging  all  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.  The  years  1747  and  1748  afforded  a  memorable  in- 
stance of  the  ravages  of  these  insects  in  Germany  and  other  pai'ts 
of  Europe,  as  far  north  as  England. 


ENGLAND'S  SHAME. 

Napoleon  said  to  Las  Casas  ;  "  The  English  may  be  all  power- 
ful if  they  confine  themselves  to  their  navy,  but  they  will  compli- 
cate their  affairs,  endanger  their  superiority  and  lose  their  impor- 
tance, if  they  keep  soldiers  on  the  continent."  Even  with  his 
wonderful  powers  of  prevision,  he  could  not  have  anticipated  the 
depth  of  humiliation  to  which,  through  the  mistaken  policy  of 
interfering  with  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  his  once  haughty  rival 
has  become  reduced.  Napoleon  could  not  have  foreseen  that  a 
British  army  would  find  itself  reduced  to  the  mortifying  alterna- 
tive of  wearing  the  French  uniform  ;  nor  that  all  England — that 
is,  all  the  snobs  and  flunkeys  thereof,  who  compose  a  large  major- 
ity of  that  favored  people — would,  in  these  latter  days,  prostrate 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  his  imperial  successor.  Doutitless  the 
awful  shade  of  the  great  soldier  of  France  must  have  grimly 
smiled  wlien  the  proud  queen  of  once  haughty  England,  the  sove- 
reign of  that  unshaken  nation  which  cnished  even  his  mighty 
power,  and  chained  him  to  his  barren  rock,  stooped  to  buckle  the 
ribbon  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter  on  the  left  leg  of  a 
Bonapiute!     Yes,  indeed,  Waterloo  is  avenged. — Boston  Courier. 
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FALLS  OF   LEWIS  FORK,  OREGON. 


scErnss  m  oregon  aihd  utah. 

The  vast  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Moantains  at  an  early  pe- 
riod attracted  the  attention  of  our  government,  and  various  expe- 
ditions were  fitted  out  for  its  exploration.  Lewis  and  Clarke's, 
and  Major  Pike's  expeditions,  yielded  very  valuable  results,  but 
the  explorations  of  Captain  Fremont  were  the  most  complete  and 
satisfactory,  and  his  published  reports  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able contributions  to  American  science.  The  wild  country  where 
a  few  years  since  the  Oregon  rolled,  and  "  nothing  heard,"  as 
Bryant  sang,  "  save  its  own  dashings,"  is  fast  becoming  settled 
and  civilized.  Its  physical  features  are  grand  and  interesting. 
The  Rocky  Mountains  form  a  grand  and  massive  chain  through 
it.  "Who  can  forget  Fremont's  description  of  his  ascent  to  the 
summit — when  he  stood  upon  the  crest  where  a  single  step  would 
have  precipitated  him  five  hundred  feet  down  an  icy  precipice, 
and  then  planting  a  ramrod  in  a  crevice,  unfurled  the  stars  and 
stripes  to  the  breeze  ?  *'  We  had  climbed,"  he  says,  "  the  loftiest 
peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  looked  down  upon  the  snows 
a  thousand  feet  below,  and  standing  where  human  foot  had  never 
stood  before,  felt  the  exultation  of  first  explorers."  Wc  have  se- 
lected for  illustration  the  falls  of  Lewis  Fork,  one  of  the  two 
largest  branches  of  the  Columbia  or  Oregon  River,  described  by 
some  travellers  as  the  finest  river  in  America.  The  Columbia 
River  empties  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  two  points  of  land, 
seven  miles  apart,  Capo  Disappointment  on  the  north,  and  Cape 
Adams  on  the  south,  in  latitude  46  degrees  19  minutes,  longitude 
47  degrees  west  from  Washington.  The  main  river  is  formed 
at  a  distance  of  250  miles  from  its  mouth,  by  the  union  of  two 
large  streams,  one  from  the  north,  which  is  usually  considered 


as  the  principal  branch,  and  the  other,  called  the  Sahaptin,  or 
Snake,  or  Lewis's  River,  from  the  southeast.  The  southern 
branch  of  the  Columbia  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the 
58th  degree  of  latitude.  The  furthermost  sources  of  Sahaptin, 
Lewis  or  Snake  River,  the  great  southern  branch  of  the  Colum- 
bia, are  situated  in  the  deep  valleys  or  holes  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, near  the  42d  degree  of  latitude.  Some  distance  below  its 
junction  with  the  Port  Neuf,  the  Lewis  enters  the  defile  between 
the  Blue  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  another  rocky  chain  called 
the  Salmon  River  Mountains,  on  the  east.  Of  the  two  great 
branches  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  streams  which  fall  into  them, 
scarcely  any  portion  is  navigable  for  the  smallest  vessels  for  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  miles  continuously.  The  Lewis  River  and 
its  streams  offer  few  advantages  in  this  way ;  as  they  nearly  all 
rush,  in  their  whole  course,  through  deep  and  narrow  chasms, 
between  perpendicular  rocks,  against  which  a  boat  would  be  mo- 
mentarily in  danger  of  being  dashed  by  the  currents.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  Columbia,  especially  in  the  lower  part,  is  at  all 
times  difficult  and  dangerous,  in  consequence  of  the  number  and 
variability  of  its  shoals  ;  and  it  is  only  in  fine  weather  that  vessels 
can  with  safety  enter  or  leave  its  mouth,  which  is  guarded  by  a 
line  of  breakers  extending  across  from  each  of  the  capes.  The 
engraving  shows  the  broad  andliberal  aspect  of  this  far  western 
country  with  its  mountains  and  plains,  and  conveys  a  correct  idea 
of  the  vast  water  courses  that  intersect  and  irrigate  it.  The  sec- 
ond scene  is  Pyramid  Lake,  in  Utah  Territory,  a  section  of  coun- 
try deeply  interesting  in  a  physical  point  of  view,  and  no  less  so 
morally  and  politically — the  chosen  abode  of  a  strange  sect,  which 
has  rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  power,  and  whoso  future 


destiny  and  its  relations  with  the  Union  present  ctirioBS  themes 
for  speculation.  Pyramid  Lake,  as  an  examination  of  our  en- 
graving shows,  derives  its  name  from  the  island  of  rock  in  the 
centre,  which  is  an  extraordinary  freak  of  nature,  and  which  at  a 
first  glance,  and  indeed,  until  closely  examined,  would  seem  to  be 
a  monument  erected  by  human  hands.  This  lake  is  of  consider- 
able magnitude,  and  with  several  smaller  collections  of  water,  lies 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain  range  which  separates  Utah 
from  California.  The  figures  in  the  foreground  are  a  group  of 
Americans  from  the  United  States,  and  a  few  Indians.  Of  the 
Indians  of  Utah,  Fremont  does  not  speak  invery  flattering  terms. 
He  says,  "  From  all  that  I  heard  and  saw,  I  should  say  that  hij- 
manity  here  appeared  in  its  lowest  form,  and  in  its  most  elemen- 
tary state.  Dispersed  in  single  families,  without  fire  arms,  eating 
seeds  and  insects,  digging  roots,  such  is  the  condition  of  a  great 
part.  Others  are  a  degree  higher."  In  a  few  years,  judging 
from  the  advances  that  civilization  has  already  made,  these  re- 
mote regions,  these  wild  marvels  of  nature,  that  have  now  been 
seen  but  by  comparatively  few  eyes,  will  be  contemplated  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  With  a  continuous  railroad  line  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with  branches  extending  in  every  direc- 
tion, with  highways  and  byways,  intersecting  every  available  re- 
gion, the  tide  of  travel  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration. The  imagination  almost  shrinks  from  the  task  of  calcu- 
lating the  future  of  the  almost  illimitable  regions  added  to  this 
country  by  industry,  energy  and  enterprise.  When  individual 
exertions  are  backed  by  heavy  capital,  we  have  seen  that  there  is 
no  obstacle  that  will  not  yield  to  the  combination.  If  we  are  but 
true  to  ourselves,  the  greatness  of  our  country  will  have  no  equal 


PYRAMID    LAKE,   IN    UTAH   TERRITORY. 
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VIEW    OF   THE    SIERRA    CONVENT,  RIVER   DOITRO,   OPORTO, 


SCENES  IN  PORTUGAIi. 

The  accompanyinfT  eno;ravings  are  taken  from  sketches  made  at 
Oporto,  or  Porto,  a  Portuguese  city  and  seaport  of  great  impor- 
tance. It  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  partly  on  the 
summits  and  sides  of  two  hills,  and  partly  on  the  plain  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Douro,  about  two  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
city  contains  about  100.000  inhabitants  ;  it  is  entirely  encircled 
by  a  wail,  with  here  and  there  a  tower,  though  the  fortifications 
are  not  kept  in  the  best  order-  Our  first  engraving  shows  the 
Sierra  convent,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Douro.  Originally  the 
abode  of  a  quiet  sisterhood  of  nuns,  in  modern  times  it  has  been 
turned  into  a  fortified  place,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  more  than 
one  bloody  struggle  in  the  civil  troubles  of  Portugal.  As  it 
appears  in  our  picture,  there  is  nothing  to  remind  the  spectator 
of  the  rude  events  of  war.  The  broad,  bright  nver  glides  peace- 
ftilly  between  the  hills — if  there  be  guns  upon  the  eminence,  they 
are  masked;  if  troops,  they  do  not  appear.     In  the  foreground  is 


a  rustic  mansion,  with  its  fruit  trees  and  shrubbery,  while  a  peas- 
ant, reclining  on  the  mined  wall,  watches  the  light  skiffs  as  they 
glide  across  the  Douro.  The  second  scene  is  of  a  more  animated 
character.  It  shows  the  bar  of  the  river  from  the  Foz,  and  gives 
an  idea  of  the  difiiculty  of  the  navigation.  The  harbor  within 
the  bar  can  only  be  entered  by  vessels  of  any  considerable  bur- 
then at  high  water,  and  it  is  rarely  practicable  at  any  period  of 
the  tide,  for  vessels  drawing  more  than  sixteen  feet.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  is  the  castle  of  San  Joao  de  Foz,  near 
which  a  lighthouse  with  a  fixed  light  stands  on  high  ground. 
The  ordinary  rise  of  spring  tides  is  from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  and 
of  neap  tides  from  six  to  eight  feet.  The  bar  is  liable,  from  the 
action  of  the  tides  and  from  the  sudden  swellings  and  freshets  in 
the  river,  to  perpetual  alterations.  The  freshets  most  common- 
ly occur  in  the  spring,  and  are  caused  by  heavy  rains  and  the 
melting  of  snow  in  the  mountains.  The  rise  sometimes  amounts 
to  forty  feet,  and  the  rapidity  and  strength  of  the  current  are  so 


great  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  anchors  in  the  stream. 
But  a  freshet  never  occurs  without  timely  warning,  and  vessels 
may  be  secured  by  mooring  them  by  cables  to  stone  pillars  erect- 
ed on  the  quay  for  that  purpose.  Alphonso  I.,  in  11 74,  made  Lis- 
bon his  capital.  In  1805  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  French, 
who  held  possession  of  it  until  1809,  when  the  British  crossed 
the  Douro,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat.  In  1831 — 32  it  be- 
came the  theatre  of  a  fierce  struggle  between  Don  Pedro  and 
Don  Miguel,  his  brother.  The  siegfe  of  Oporto  lasted  for  a  year, 
during  which  time  Don  Pedro's  artillery  nearly  ruined  the  town, 
while  the  rapacity  of  Don  Miguel's  troops  impoverished  the 
wretched  inhabitants.  It  has  been  since  slowly  recovering  from 
the  shock  it  then  received.  Its  principal  article  of  commerce  is 
the  well  known  port  wine,  produced  on  the  banks  of  the  Donro, 
some  fifty  miles  above  Oporto,  and  which  has  obtained  its  name 
from  its  being  exclusively  shipped  at  Oporto.  It  exports  more 
than  40,000  pipes  annually. 
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[Translated  for  Balloa's  Pictorial.] 
THE  ailXSTREL'S   CURSEL 

BT     CARL     BUPERT. 

[The  CiTorite  ballad  of  Oiland's  with  most  is  probablj  the  foUowinp— Ues  San- 
eers  Fluch — which  he  has  devoted  to  expresa  his  eenee  of  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  the  Bard.] 

In  olilcn  times  there  tosg 

A  castle  hi^h  and  grand, 
TTliose  son-reflected  glows 

Illumed  the  ocean  strand. 
And  fragrant  gardens  lay 

Like  garlands  all  aroimd. 
Where  sparkling  founts  did  play, 
That  seemed  %vith  rainbows  wound. 

By  haughty  king  'twas  owned. 

Who.  rich  and  con-^uest-prood, 
Sat  there  in  might  enthroned. 

So  pale  and  scowling  browed. 
ins  thoughts  were  woes  nnheard, 

Grim  terror  was  his  glanee, 
A  pcourge  wa*  in  every  word, 

lie  wrote  it  with  bis  lance. 

There  came  t6  his  gate  one  day 

A  gentle  minstrel  fair. 
The  old  man's  locks  were  gray. 

The  young  had  golden  hair. 
The  clJcr  with  his  harp 

A  lordly  steed  astride. 
Thus  to  the  younger  spoke, 

■flTjo  followed  at  his  side : 

*' To-day  it  doth  behoove  us. 

Our  deepest  strains  to  singj 
Let  joy  and  sorrow  move  ua ; 

We  play  before  a  king '. 
To-day  we  must  together 

Perform  a  chiding  part, 
And  let  us  do  oar  utmost 

To  t»nch  his  stony  heart." 

Already  stand  the  minstrels 

Within  the  pillared  hall ; 
The  monarch  and  his  consort 

Sit  throned  before  them  aU. 
The  king  in  splendor  shone 

Like  the  Bashing  northern  light ; 
The  queen  looked,  on  her  throne, 

As  she  who  rules  the  night. 

Beneath  the  old  man's  beat. 

The  tones  came  strong  and  clear, 
And  swelling  full  and  sweet. 

They  fell  upon  the  ear. 
The  stripling's  song  divine 

Rose  high  above  his  lyre, 
The  father's  voice  between 

Came  like  a  ghostly  choir. 

They  sing  of  spring  and  love, 

Of  manly  hearts  that  bless 
The  free  and  golden  time, 

Of  faith  and  holiness; 
They  siog  of  all  that  softly 

Imbues  the  human  breast, 
They  sing  of  all  that's  lofty 

The  human  heart  can  qneat. 

The  circling  courtier  crowd 

Forgot  to  jest  and  frown ; 
The  monarch's  warriors  bowed 

Before  their  God  adown : 
The  queenly  breast  in  throes 

Was  trembling  half  in  joy, 
She  snatched  her  bosom's  rose 

And  cast  it  to  the  boy. 

"  Te  would  my  vassals  wean,^ 

Loud  cried  the  king  in  storm, 
"And  now  ye  seek  my  queen," 
And  shook  his  royal  form ; 
lie  hurled  his  deadly  lance, 
It  pierced  the  bosom  fair. 
Whose  ruddy  fountains  glance, 
Like  songa  so  lately  there. 

As  by  a  tempest  sundered. 

The  listening  throng  is  broke; 
The  youth  his  last  is  gasping, 

AV'rapped  in  his  other's  cloak. 
He  Ufts  him  to  the  saddle. 

-"And  leads  away  the  steed; 
The  wounds  along  the  court-yard, 

■Leave  traces  as  they  bleed. 

Close  by  the  lofty  portal. 

The  gray-haired  minstrel  stays, 
IIo  takes  that  harp  so  valued, 

A  harp  bevond  all  praise, 
And  dashcl  it  on  a  column 

Of  marble  that  was  there. 
Then  cried  he  till  with  horror 

Rang  ca:stle,  wood  and  air : 

**  Ah,  woe  to  ye  I  proud  courts  I 

Te  ne'er  ag^un  shall  hear 
The  sound  of  merry  sports, 

Or  songs  that  echo  clear : 
But  groans  shall  fill  thy  halls, 

And  Higna  of  servitude. 
Till  o'or  thy  mouldered  walla, 

The  ghosts  of  vengeance  brood! 

''All,  woe  to  ye!  sweet  gardens! 

In  all  this  May-day  light, 
To  thee  I  show  this  murder. 

This  dread  and  bloody  sight. 
The  flowers  shall  fade  and  wither, 

The  fountains  cease  to  flow, 
Till  he  who  comcth  hither, 

Shall  find  ye  lying  low. 


"And  thou,  0  murderoos  monarch! 

On  thee  the  minstrel's  curse! 
In  vain  be  all  thy  longings 

To  Uve  in  poet's  verse ; 
Forgot  shall  be  thy  story, 

^nthout  a  record's  care. 
Be,  as  the  latest  gaspings, 

That  die  upon  the  air." 

Thus  spake  the  aged  minstrel. 

The  heavens  have  heard  on  high ; 
TVho  asketh  for  that  castle. 

Sees  where  those  ruins  lie ; 
■Where  still  one  lofty  column 

Points  silent  to  tho  sky. 
And  yet  so  frail  'tis  threatened 

By  every  night-wind's  sigh. 

Around  no  fragrant  gardens. 

But  all  a  dreary  heath ; 
No  tree  to  cast  a  shadow, 

No  fount  with  rainbow  wreath ; 
The  monarch's  name,  no  poet, 

No  hero  books  rehearse. 
Tie  gone,  and  none  shall  know  it, — 

Such  was  The  5Iinstrel'3  Ccr^c. 

[Written  for  Balloa's  FictoriaL] 

NINA. 

ROBINSON. 

"Who  wearies  of  contemplating  the  remarkable  filial  affection 
displayed  by  French  women  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  ? 
Happiness,  liberty,  and  even  life,  were  willingly  sacrificed  for  a 
loved  mother  or  an  honored  father.  How  such  a  sentiment  ex- 
alts the  human  character  !  How  forcibly  it  speaks  to  us  of  the 
total  forgetfulness  of  self!  Undismayed,  young  girls  courage- 
ously fronted  the  inexorable  Tribunal,  entreating  with  tears  and 
supplications,  the  lives  of  parents,  groaning  in  wretched  prisons. 
This  knowledge  undoubtedly  blunted  the  arrows  of  misfortune, 
and  weakened  the  sense  of  calamity.  It  was  not  a  morbid,  fa- 
natical zeal  that  inspired  those  heroic  women  to  deeds  of  sublime 
disinterestedness,  but  a  whole-souled  devotion  to  kindred,  a  never- 
dying  attachment,  which  peril  only  strengthened,  which  danger 
never  lessened.  Through  this  fearful  ordeal  the  feminine  charac- 
ter preser\-ed  ith  grace,  sweetness  and  dignity ;  attributes,  which, 
it  has  been  said,  seldom  accompany  courage.  This  is  a  mistake  ; 
sympathy  and  gentleness  are  incentives  to  fortitude ;  modesty  and 
■\irtue  are  often  its  handmaids. 

Nina  de  Frois  walked  swiftly  through  one  of  the  darkest  and 
narrowest  streets  of  Paris,  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  A  fine 
rain  was  falling,  and  a  thick  mist  rendered  objects  almost  invisi- 
ble, though  here  and  there  a  lamp  burned  dimly.  Reaching  a 
small,  low  house,  evidently  occupied  by  poor  people,  she  paused 
and  knocked  softly.  A  middle-aged  female,  dressed  coarsely  but 
tidily,  opened  the  door. 

*'  Ursula  V  said  the  young  girl,  in  a  low  voice. 
The  woman  looked  earnestly  at  the  figure  before  her. 
"  Don't  you  recognize  me  V  asked  the  speaker,  loosening  the 
large  hood  that  covered  her  face,  and  thiowing  off  the  heavy 
cloak  she  wore. 

"  Mademoiselle  Nina!*'  exclaimed  the  woman. 
"  Hu£h  !  good  Ursula.     "We  shall  be  overheard  !" 
In  silence  the  door  was  closed,  locked,  and  both  entered  an  in- 
ner room,  faintly  lighted  by  fire  on  the  hearth. 

"Alone  in  the  street  at  this  hour!  How  dared  you,  madem- 
oiselle V  pursued  Ursula,  hanging  the  wet  cloak  and  hood  beside 
the  chimney.  "  I  fear  you  have  been  imprudent.  Did  you  not 
know  that — " 

"  I  know  that  I  have  everything  to  fear,  my  friend,"  interrupt- 
ed Nina  ;  "  but  I  have  courage  to  brave  all.  Storm  and  darkness 
are  not  the  most  fearful  things  that  can  overtake  us." 

*'  That  is  true ;  they  are  small  evils.  But  what  has  happened  ? 
Why  are  you  here  ?  You  tremble  ;  your  cheeks  are  pale.  You 
are  ill." 

"Ko,  I  am   not  ill,  my  friend;  but  I  am  unhappy — very  un- 
happy, Ursula,"  murmured  the  girl,  affected  by  these  kind  words. 
"  Mv  mother  is  dead ;  I  have  no  sisters  ;  and  I  have  sought  you. 
Advise  me,  assist  me;  my  father  is  in  danger  I" 
"  He  is  not — " 

"No,  Ursula;  not  yet,  not  yet!"  answered  Nina,  whUe  an  in- 
voluntarv'  shudder  passed  over  her.  "  But  others  die ;  why  may 
not  my  father  ?  O,  my  friend,  help  me  to  conceal  my  father,  and 
God  will  bless  you  for  the  act  \" 

"  Be  calm  !  be  calm  !  What  I  can,  I  shall  do  willingly.  The 
Duke  de  Frois  has  been  kind  to  me,  and  you  are  as  dear  to  me  as 
a  child,  mademoiselle." 

"  I  believe  you  !  You  are  good ;  your  heart  is  warm  and  gen- 
erous ;  you  can  sympathize  -with  my  fears.  Let  me  go  for  ray 
father  at  once,  that  morning  may  not  expose  him  to  his  enemies." 
Nina  spoke  passionately  ;  heavy  sobs  agitated  her  bosom,  and 
she  closely  pressed  the  hand  of  Ursula,  who  listened  to  her  with 
glistening  eyes. 

"Not  to-niglit,  not  to-night,"  she  said,  firmly.  "You  are  ex- 
cited ;  3  ou  will  not  be  prudent  and  cautious.  Your  eyes  are  too 
brilliant ;  your  lips  arc  as  pallid  as  your  cheeks  ;  constant  anxiety 
has  made  you  ill.  Remain  here  until  to-morrow ;  then  we  can 
arrange  the  matter." 

"And  you  will  save  him  V  cried  the  impetuous  Nina. 
"  If  I  can.  my  child.    But  I  am  a  poor  woman ;  I  can  do  but 
little." 

The  young  girl  arose,  and  drew  on  her  hood  and  cloak. 

"  You  are  not  going  !"  said  Ursula,  in  surprise. 

"  Yes,  my  friend.    My  father  will  miss  me,  and  become  alarm- 


ed.    Do  not  fear;  I  shall  do  very  well.    I  shall  come  again  to- 
morrow." 

Ursula  pleaded  the  hour,  the  danger  of  such  a  lonely  walk ; 
but  the  young  girl  was  resolute.  She  passed  out  into  the  dark 
street,  undaunted  by  the  apprehensions  of  tlie  matron,  who,  hav- 
ing for  many  years  been  an  inmate  of  her  father's  family,  enter- 
tained for  her  a  motherly  affection. 

Nina  de  Frois  walked  boldly  on.  It  was  true  the  wind  played 
mournful  dirges  round  the  comers,  and  the  high  buildings  flung 
sombre  shadows  on  the  walk ;  but  she  was  not  afraid.  She  was 
not  conscious  of  the  surrounding  obscurity  ;  the  rain  fell  un- 
heeded; the  overcast  sky,  hung  with  murky  clouds,  awakened  no 
feeling  of  apprehension.  She  was  thinking  of  the  safe  retreat 
she  had  provided  for  her  father ;  picturing  to  herself  the  satisfac- 
tion she  should  take  in  conducting  him  thither.  Ursula  was 
faithful  and  devoted  ;  she  would  minister  to  his  wants,  soothe  his 
fears,  and  advance  his  happiness  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
permit.  One  thought  of  self  never  intruded  on  her  reflections  ; 
self-abnegation  was  a  prominent  characteristic  in  her  disposition. 
A  calm  reliance  on  a  Power  mightier  than  man's,  an  anwavering 
belief  that  tjTants  would,  ere  long,  be  stopped  in  their  career  of 
blood,  enabled  her  to  hope  that  she  should  remain  unmolested  in 
a  quiet  retreat. 

Nina  quickened  her  pace,  imaginmg  that  she  heard  footsteps. 
Was  she  followed  1  It  must  be,  for  the  sounds  grew  more  and 
more  distinct,  being,  apparently,  directly  behind  her.  It  is 
not  wonderful  that  the  young  girl's  heart  beat  quicker,  or  that 
she  drew  her  cloak  more  closely  about  her  person.  The  danger 
— if  any  there  were — ^was  close  at  hand.  The  steps  came  nearer, 
nearer;  now  they  were  beside  her;  and  she  felt  a  hand  laid  lightly 
on  her  arm. 

"  Nina !"  said  a  voice. 
The  young  girl  stood  mute  and  motionless. 
"  Nina !"  was  again  repeated,  in  a  louder  key. 
"  Claude !"  she  exclaimed,  with  that  nameless  thrill  that  per- 
vades the  entire  being  at  a  sudden  and  pleasant  recognition.    Her 
lover,  and  not  an  enemy,  walked  at  her  side !  He  dared  not  speak 
before,  lest  his  suspicions  should  prove  incorrect,  and  be  the  unin- 
tentional means  of  terrifying  an  unprotected  woman.    But  love 
is  sharp  sighted  ;  closer  proximity  revealed  unmistakable  signs  of 
identity  to  his  wondering  eyes.    Exclamations  and  hurried  in- 
quiries followed.     Nina  explained  her  strange  situation,  and  re- 
lated her  plan.     Though  Claude  trembled  at  the  risk  she  had  run 
by  her  midnight  walk,  he  appreciated  the  sentiment  that  prompted 
it.     A  good  daughter,  he  thought,  would  make  a  good  wife. 

At  a  well-chosen  hour  on  the  following  evening,  Nina  and 
Claude  attended  the  white-haired  father  to  his  place  of  refuge. 
Ursula  had  provided  a  small  upper  room  for  his  use,  and  thither 
his  attentive  child  conveyed  books  and  other  comforts,  whenever 
she  could  do  so  without  observation.  An  asylum  for  herself  was 
soon  procured,  where  her  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  reading,  and 
writing  to  her  lonely  parent.  She  vvrote  hopefully  and  cheer- 
fully, avoiding  any  reference  to  the  horrible  scenes  transpiring 
around  her,  lest  she  should  add  to  his  unhappiness. 

A  few  days  subsequent  to  the  duke's  removal,  Claude  found 
Nina  in  tears.     He  was  filled  with  alarm. 

"I  weep,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  but  it  is  for  joy — joy  that  my 
father  is  secured  from  the  cruelty  of  wicked  men  !  The  dreadful 
words  are  spoken^the  Duke  de  Frois  is  proscribed !  But  JJrsula 
is  a  friend  ;  she  will  protect  him  with  her  life." 

"  You  must  fly  I"  Claude  exclaimed.  "  Every  moment  you 
remain  in  this  place  increases  your  peril !" 

"  Fiiirht  will  not  lessen  the  danger.     Nina  de  Frois  is  already 
proscribed  1"     The  lover  was  overwhelmed  with  anguish  at  this 
terrible  announcement.    Nearly  distracted  with  grief  and  anxiety, 
he  besought  her  to  fly  with  him  at  once. 
"  What !  leave  my  aged  father  V 

"  You  can  give  him  no  more  assistance.  In  a  retired  portion 
of  the  citv,  under  Ursula's  protection,  he  is  comparatively  safe, 
while  you  are  momently  exposed  to  arrest."  Seating  herseff  by 
his  side,  her  eyes  glistening  with  tears,  she  said ; 

"  You  are  very  dear  to  me,  and,  sometime,  I  hoped  to  be  your 
wife.  But  my  father  is  also  dear.  It  is  my  duty  to  be  near  him. 
If  I  cannot  assist  him,  I  can  share  his  danger,  or  die  with  him  !" 
Claude  expostulated,  but  Nina  only  promised  to  keep  herself 
secluded  as  much  as  possible.  She  was  too  generous  to  compro- 
mise Ursula  by  her  presence,  though  she  found  means  to  commu- 
nicate with  her  at  long  intervals ;  but  she  had  not  sounded  the 
depths  of  Ursula's  charitable- heart.  She  was  poor.  The  days 
that  filled  prisons,  and  desolated  so  many  homes,  had  cut  oft'  all 
her  means  of  subsistence.  For  a  period,  by  ntimerous  devices, 
she  kept  above  want,  but  at  length  she  was  wholly  destitute. 
This  was  a  calamity  unforeseen  by  Nina,  who  was  herself  depend- 
ent on  the  bounty  of  others  ;  and  now  her  father's  property  was 
confiscated. 

Nina's  indomitable  courage  did  not  forsake  her.  Hearing  that 
a  General  of  the  Republic  was  passing  through  the  city,  she 
hastened  to  his  presence,  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet. 

"  You  see  before  you,"  she  said,  "  one  who  pleads  for  an  unfor- 
tunate father.  Proscribed,  with  him,  I  have  been  enabled  to  pre- 
serve him  from  death,  as  well  as  myself.  At  this  moment  my 
unhappy  parent  suffers  for  want  of  bread  !  He  will  soon  die  if 
not  succored  !  I  can  do  little  now,  save  to  throw  myself  upon 
your  generosity.  My  life  shall  willingly  be  given  in  pajTnent  for 
the  debt !    I  shall  await  death  with  pleasure  !" 

Touched  by  her  courage  and  devotion,  the  soldier  at  once 
granted  her  prayer.  He  not  only  relieved  their  necessities,  and 
secretly  moved  both  father  and  daughter  to  a  place  of  greater  se- 
curity, but  procured  the  restoration  of  the  duke's  confiscated 
property,  after  the  reign  of  Robespierre  was  over. 
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fWritten  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 

HILDA    AVILDER: 

■ — OR, — 

THE    CONTOOCOOK    TRAIL. 
BY  ben:  perlet  poore. 

Is  not  the  red  man's  wigwam  home 

As  dear  to  liim  as  costly  dome? 

Is  not  his  loved  one's  smile  as  bright 

A3  the  proud  white  man's  worshipped  light? 

Mrs.  St.  Leon  Loud. 

Other  rivers  mny  be  longer  and  bronder — may  be  consecrated 
by  more  hallowed  recollections,  or  present  more  picturesque  scen- 
ery,— but  no  stream  nnitcs  so  many  objects  of  beiiuty,  of  inter- 
est, and  of  usefulness,  as  the  glorious  old  Merriraac  can  proudly 
boast  of.  Springing  into  life  among  the  Alps  of  America,  it 
sweeps  around  through  a  lovely  land,  giving^life  to  cities  whose 
creation  eclipsed  the  work,  of  fabulous  magicians  ;  nor  did  the 
dragoon's  teeth,  sown  by  Cadmus,  raiso  such  countless  battalions 
as  people  these  industrial  hives.  Then,  like;  an  exhausted,  yet 
self-satisfied  giant,  it  pours  its  crystal  tide  so  quietly  into  the 
ocean,  that  a  range  of  deposited  sand-bars  ^huts  out  Old  Neptune. 
The  history  of  that  portion  of  the  Merrima^  within  New  Hamp- 
shire is  a  romantic  record,  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  biographies 
of  those  master-minds  bom  upon  its  banks.  The  Indian  was 
to  the  first  settlers  what  the  Norman  was  to  the  Saxons,  and  it 
needed  but  another  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  make  the  story  of  the 
savage,  "Pennaeook,"  equally  inrercsting  as  that  of  the  "  Scotch 
Highlander."  Reluctant  was  the  doomed  savage  to  leave  his 
loved  river !  The  region  which  it  watered  was  his  home — the 
home  and  the  grave  of  his  fathers, — and  he  clung  to  it  with  a 
convulsive  grasp,  as  an  infant  clasps  its  mother  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  Beneath  the  pristine  glories  of  the  forests  on  Kearsarge, 
he  had  roused  the  gaunt  wolf  from  his  lair,  attacked  the  bear  in 
his  winter  den,  or,  with  war-bow  bent,  pursued  the  moose  over 
the  ice-crusted  snow.  He  had  speared  salmon,  by  torch  light,  at 
Araoskeag  Falls,  and  caught  trout  in  that  loveliest  of  lakes, 
"Winnipiseogee.  On  the  fertile  "  inter^'als "  were  the  gardens 
where  his  squaws  cultivated  the  ingredients  of  the  luscious 
"succatush,"  the  dried  pumpkin  puddings,  the  roasted  corn- 
cakes,  and  the  other  deUeacies  of  wigivam  fare.  There,  too,  were 
the  hallowed  groves  where  he  sat  at  the  eouncil-fire,  smoked  the 
calumet  of  peace,  mingled  in  the  war  dance,  or  bowed  in  homage 
to  the  "  Great  Spirit." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the  Merriraac  Indians 
fought  long  and  well  for  their  birth-inheritance,  while  the  "  pale 
face  "  pioneers  were  equally  resolute  in  combating  for  the  "  Ca- 
naan "  of  their  choice.  Mercy  was  neither  sought  nor  given,  and 
there  was  many  a  bloody  contest  ere  the  grass  grew  on  the  war- 
paths. Oftentimes  the  husbandman,  going  forth  to  the  peaceful 
labors  of  the  field,  was  laid  prostrate  by  an  arrow  from  an  unseen 
hand.  The  quiet  of  the  Sabbath,  the  calm  scene  of  domestic 
life — nay,  the  sleep  of  the  cradle — were  broken  by  the  horrid 
sound  of  the  war-whoop,  that  requiem  of  death  and  of  destruc- 
tion. Frequently  death  itself  was  a  happy  boon,  when  compared 
with  the  lot  of  the  captive,  dragged  fi'om  the  enjoyments  of  civi- 
lized life  into  the  wilderness. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  August,  1746,  at  the  pleasant 
Tillage  of  Rnmford,  now  known  as  Concord,  the  capital  of  the 
State.  Originally  the  home  of  the  chief  of  the  "Pennacooks," 
the  red  men  could  not  relinquish  it  without  a  final  struggle,  and 
on  the  opening  of  the  war  with  France,  in  17-i-i,  the  few  surviv- 
ing warriors  of  the  tribe  enlisted  a  large  war  party  among  the 
"Abenaquis"  of  Maine,  for  the  recapture  of  then*  ancient  head- 
quarters. Thanks  to  a  friendly  squaw,  the  good  people  of  Rum- 
ford  were  advised  of  the  intended  attack  long  beforehand,  so  that 
they  were  enabled  to  instruct  their  representative  at  the  Boston 
General  Court,  to  solicit  aid,  while  all  capable  of  bearing  arms 
were  daily  exercised  by  Capt.  Eben  Eastman. 

This  was  anything  but  agreeable  to  the  goodman,  Micajah 
"Wilder,  who  had  that  spring  moved  up  from  Haverhill,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  began  to  make  a  "clearing"  on  the  ferry-plain, 
where  he  hoped  to  plant  a  crop  of  winter  wheat  before  frost.  A 
business  man  was  Micajah,  and  he  looked  upon  the  train-band  as 
a  waste  of  time — nay,  before  he  left  Haverhill,  he  refused  to  let 
his  daughter,  Hilda,  wed  young  Joshua  Gorhara,  solely  because 
the  wooer  was  chosen  ensign.  As  to  the  present  apprehensions, 
he  laughed  at  them,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Gteneral  Court 
would  refnse  Ben.  Rolfe  any  aid.     "  There  was  no  danger." 

"But  Minister  Walker  believes  wc  shall  be  attacked,  father," 
said  Hilda,  one  Saturday  evening. 

"Nonsense,  child,"  was  the  reply.  "  He  only  wants  logs  drawn 
there  to  make  a  stockade  of,  so  that  he  will  have  a  nice,  dry  wood- 
pile there  next  year.  If  I  bad  my  way,  I  would  send  these  fel- 
lows herefrom  Andover,  home  again,  and  tell  them  to  go  to  plant- 
ing. It's  nonsense  for  us  to  be  soldiering  here  ourselves,  much 
less  have  the  Andover  train-band  here.  To-raorrow,  too,  I  s'pose 
we  shall  have  Captain  Ladd,  and  his  Exeter  men,  here.  Waste 
of  time  and  of  money  for  all,  I  say.     Good  night." 

The  irritated  yeoman  having  finished  his  tirade,  strode  off  to 
bed,  leaving  Hilda  alone  in  the  kitclien.  This  occupied  the  rear 
half  of  the  house,  where  the  roof  came  nearly  to  the  ground, 
while  the  front  section  was  two  stories  high.  A  huge  chimney 
divided  the  front  portion  of  the  house  into  two  rooms  below,  with 
corresponding  chambers  above ;  and  in  the  kitchen  there  was  a 
fireplace  large  enough  to  hold  a  load  of  wood.  The  windows 
were  filled  with  small  diamond  panes  of  glass,  set  in  lead  ;  the 
furniture  was  of  unpainted  ash,  or  birch ;  and  the  dresser  was 
resplendent  with  shining  pewter  ware.     Everj-thing  looked  as 


"  neat  as  wax,"  and  testified  to  the  industry  of  Hilda,  who  had 
the  entire  charge  of  the  household  since  her  mother's  death- 
Girls  were  sensible  in  those  days,  and  Hilda  Wilder  not  only 
kept  her  father's  house,  but  managed  a  dairy  of  half  a  dozen 
cows,  while  her  spinning-wheel  and  shuttle  furnished  their  woolen 
apparel,  with  the  snow-white  linen  used  on  beds  and  table.  Think 
not  from  this  that  Hilda  was  a  blowsy,  beet-cheeked  virago.  Her 
figure  was  slender,  and  although  she  was  not  strictly  beautiful, 
the  raven  locks  which  clustered  in  curls  around  her  expressive 
countenance,  gave  a  charm  to  the  sweet  smile  which  ever  lingered 
around  the  corners  of  her  tiny  mouth.  She  was  well  versed  in 
the  practical  branches  of  education,  could  handle  her  needle  with 
cunning  dexterity,  and  her  sweet  voice  could  be  distinctly  heard 
in  the  church  choir. 

Hilda,  like  most  of  the  Rumford  girls,  was  seriously  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  an  Indian  assault,  and  when  she  retired  to  her 
chamber,  she  could  but  wish  that  Joshua  Gorham  was  in  the 
vicinity,  to  defend  her  in  the  hour  of  peril.  All  was  still  in  the 
village,  save  the  occasional  barking  of  a  watch-dog,  and  Hilda, 
seating  herself  at  an  open  window,  gazed  upon  the  lovely  scene. 
A  light  step  was  heard  below,  and  looking  out,  the  affrighted 
maiden  saw  an  Indian  warrior,  painted  and  plumed  for  the  fray. 
She  started  back,  and  at  that  moment  the  measured  tread  of  the 
patrol  was  heard  close  at  hand.  When  it  drew  near,  she  again 
ventured  to  look  forth,  but  nothing  animate  was  visible.  Indeed, 
she  almost  persuaded  herself  that  it  was  a  creature  of  her  own 
imagination  that  had  disturbed  her  thoughts,  although  she  slept 
but  little  that  night. 

Sunday  da\vned,  with  a  pleasant,  benignant  smile.  A  grave 
silence  reigned  throughout  the  village,  excepting  at  the  stockades, 
where  the  garrisons  were  getting  under  arms.  When  the  drums 
were  beat,  the  men  appeared  on  their  parades,  all  wearing  deer- 
skin small  clothes,  blue  homespun  coats,  and  steople-crowned 
beaver  hats — not  exactly  a  uniform,  but  there  was  little  variation 
in  the  style  or  the  quality  of  their  apparel.  The  captains  wore 
.cockades  and  lace  trimmings,  carrying  long  halberts,  while  small 
fusils  were  slung  at  their  backs.  After  the  roll-calls,  guards  were 
relieved,  and  then,  marching  by  tap  of  drum,  the  three  corps 
marched  to  the  green  before  the  meeting  house,  where  theyforraed 
in  line.  By  this  time,  most  of  the  villagers,  in  their  best  array, 
were  congregated  as  spectators,  although  scarce  a  word  was  ex- 
changed. Soon  another  drum  was  heard,  and  the  Exeter  train- 
band marched  gallantly  up,  having  found  the  roads  too  heavy  to 
arrive  the  afternoon  previous.  With  them  came  an  English  offi- 
cer, sent  by  the  governor  to  direct  affairs,  whose  rank  entitled 
him  to  a  flag,  and  ths  ensign  who  carried  it  {Elilda's  eyes  soon 
discovered  him)  was  Gorham. 

The  truth  was,  that  his  affection  for  Hilda  had  but  increased 
since  she  left  Haverhill,  and  he  had  eagerly  accepted  a  proffered 
post,  where  he  could  be  near  her  in  the  hour  of  danger.  He  was 
a  fine-looking  young  fellow,  nor  was  it  a  wonder  that  Hilda  loved 
him,  for  he  was  a  universal  favorite.  No  young  man  in  the 
Hampshire  settlements  had  half  the  number  of  friends  as  "Josh 
Gorham,"  each  one  ready  to  testify  that  the  ensign  was  the  best 
fellow,  the  best  shot,  the  best  hunter — in  short,  he  was  the  beau- 
ideal  of  everything  that  was  excellent.  A  glance  exchanged  be- 
tween the  young  lovers  made  their  "  blood  ebb  and  flow,  and 
their  cheeks  change  tempestuously."  Each  felt  that  they  loved 
well,  if  not  wisely,  and  that  the  affection  was  reciprocated. 

When  the  military,  after  customary  salutes,  had  filed  into  the 
church,  and  taken  seats  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  pulpit,  the 
congregation  followed  them.  A  bam-like  structure  was  this  sa- 
cred edifice,  with  a  capacity  better  suited  to  the  prospective  than 
to  the  present  wants  of  the  population  of  Rumford.  There  were 
a  few  square  pews  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  put  up  by  especial 
vote  of  the  town  for  a  few  aristocratic  families,  but  most  of  the 
audience  occupied  seats  on  long  benches — not  as  fancy  led  them, 
but  exactly  where  the  town's  committee  had  given  them  places. 
The  pulpit,  overshadowed  by  a  huge  "  sounding  board,"  towered 
over  the  "  deacon's  seat,"  while  in  a  corner  sat  the  child  tenifying 
"  tything-man,"  with  his  wand  of  office. 

The  discourse  of  Parson  Walker  had  been  composed  expressly 
for  the  occasion,  and  after  exhorting  his  parishioners  not  to  fear, 
he  addressed  the  stranger-troops.  Complimenting  them  for  their 
gallant  promptitude,  he  hoped  that  they  would  be  equally  prompt 
in  enlisting  into  the  army  of  Emmanuel.  Tlicy  were  well-armed, 
yet  each  man  should  have  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  the 
helmet  of  salvation,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  shield  of 
faith,  that  the  evil  adversary  might  be  resisted. 

Truth  compels  us  to  state,  that  Ensign  Gorham  paid  but  little 
attention  to  this  discourse ;  neither  did  Hilda  Wilder,  who  sat 
blushing  in  the  singer's  gallery — yet  neither  found  it  long.  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  service,  the  troops  were  marched  to  the 
stockades,  and  the  congregation  separated  for  a  brief  intermission. 
Some  of  the  singers  went  to  the  river,  where  the  Exeter  train- 
band was  stationed,  and  Hilda  joined  them.  But  while  crossing 
a  small  thicket  on  the  edge  of  the  mterval,  she  loitered  behind. 

Little  dreamed  she  that  an  Indian,  with  stealthy  tread,  was  ap- 
proaching her  through  the  thick  bushes,  until  darting  upon  her 
like  a  panther,  he  bore  her  off  in  his  arms.  She  swooned,  but 
her  captor  hastened  away  with  his  insensible  victim,  carrying  her 
like  a  child,  until  he  had  gone  several  miles  from  Rumford. 
Leading  the  Jlerrimac,  he  had  followed  a  beaten  trail  which  led 
him  to  the  Contoocook,  near  the  branch  of  which  his  fire  still 
burned  as  he  had  left  it  in  the  morning.  There  was  a  temporary 
shelter  of  bark,  beneath  which,  on  a  bed  of  dried  leaves,  he  de- 
posited his  burthen.  Pale  and  haggard  was  that  lovely  face, 
which  but  an  hour  before  was  radiant  with  health  and  smiles. 
When  Hilda  recovered  consciousness,  she  saw  the  Indian  sit- 
ting at  her  side,  and  a  scream  of  horror  escaped  her  lips. 


"  Let  not  the  Bright  Star  fear,"  said  the  savage,  in  tolerable 
English.  "I  have  known  her  long,  yet  she  is  unharmed.  Let 
her  smile  ^ain,  and  hasten  with  me  to  the  valley  of  the  Kenne- 
bec, where  she  can  share  my  wigwam." 

"Your  wigwam  f"  exclaimed  Hilda,  vague  apprehensions  flit- 
ting across  her  mind. 

"  Yes,  the  War  Eagle  has  a  warm  wigwam,  and  the  bright  Star 
can  make  it  happy.  Her  skin  is  white,  but  the  blood  of  her  heart 
is  red — the  skin  of  the  War  Eagle  is  red,  but  the  blood  of  Tii3 
heart  is  red,  also  ;  let,  then,  these  hearts  be  united." 

"  But  the  War  Eagle  knows  me  not,"  replied  Hilda,  who  saw 
that  her  only  hope  of  escape  lay  in  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies 
of  her  captor. 

"  Nay.  Often  has  he  seen  the  Bright  Star  lower  do^vn  on  tho 
great  river,  and  last  night  he  sought  her  home  to  tell  his  love." 

"  The  War  Eagle  is  brave.  Let  him  choose  a  squaw  from 
among  the  maidens  of  his  tribe." 

"  The  War  Eagle  can  love  but  one,"  said  the  chief,  moodily  ; 
then,  gazing  earnestly  at  her  as  he  spoke,  he  continued  :  "  But 
perchance  another  has  stolen  the  love  of  the  Bright  Star?" 

Hilda  did  not  reply ;  but  the  warm  blood  that  mantled  her 
cheek  spoke  eloquently  enough.  For  a  few  moments  the  savage 
gazed  at  her  ia  silence ;  then,  springing  madly  to  his  feet,  he 
exclaimed  : 

"Fool  that  I  was  to.  expect  love  from  one  of  a  race  before 
which  my  tribe  has  vanished  like  snow-flakes  before  the  sunbeams 
of  noon.  No  !  no  !  Once  the  War  Eagle  had  a  soft  heart,  and 
could  pity  ;  but  the  pale  face  has  torn  all  softness  from  his  heart. 
Let  him  not  shrink,  for  the  blood  of  the  Bright  Star  must  water 
the  grave  of  his  fathers — her  scalp  must  adorn  his  belt !  Then 
will  the  War  Eagle  seek  the  one  she  loves,  and  spill  his  blood  !" 
Hilda  felt  that  her  hour  had  come,  and  offered  up  a  silent  prayer 
for  her  father  and  her  lover.  But  ere  the  ruthless  savage  had 
seized  her,  the  agony  of  death  was  past,  for  she  had  again  become 
unconscious.  Grasping  her  hair  with  his  left  hand,  he  had  drawn 
his  knife  with  the  right,  and  Wiis  about  to  execute  his  bloody 
threat,  when  a  flash  stanled  him,  followed  by  a  bullet  whizzing 
close  to  his  head.  A  few  seconds  more,  and  Joshua  Gorham 
rushed  at  him  with  a  cry  of  defiance.  Clenching  each  other  with 
tiger-like  ferocity  and  Herculean  strength,  the  two  young  men 
fought  like  demons.  Every  muscle  of  their  frames  was  distorted, 
and  in  the  endeavor  of  each  to  mortally  stab  the  other,  they  ap- 
proached the  margin  of  the  Contoocook.  Just  as  they  were  about 
to  fall  from  the  bank,  Gorham,  by  a  desperate  exertion,  drove 
his  knife  up  to  the  hilt  in  the  broad  chest  of  his  opponent.  Ut- 
tering a  yell  of  despair,  the  savage  loosened  his  hold,  and  fell 
into  the  water  beneath,  where  he  soon  sank  beneath  the  blood 
stained  waves. 

Turning  towards  Hilda,  the  conqueror  saw  with  horror  that 
her  cheek  was  cold,  and  her  eyes  closed.  Raising  her  carefully, 
he  bore  her  to  the  river  just  above,  and  there  bathed  her  temples 
until  consciousness  was  restored.  Her  eyes  were  again  opened, 
but  instead  of  the  ferocious  savage,  she  saw,  with  joy,  the  object 
of  her  affection.  She  was  safe  ;  and  he  had  saved  her  1  Not  a 
word  was  spoken  by  either ;  yet  each  was  happy. 

Just  at  that  time  a  portion  of  the  Andover  train-band  came  up, 
with  Hilda's  father.  Her  abduction  had  been  witnessed  by  one 
of  her  companions,  who  lost  no  time  in  giving  the  alarm.  Gor- 
ham, dropping  the  color  without  ceremony,  hastened  in  pursuit, 
although,  owing  to  the  cunning  precautions  of  the  War  Eagle,  he 
was  somewhat  baffled  in  following  the  trail.  The  grief  of  Good- 
man Wilder,  when  he  ascertained  that  his  daughter  had  been  car- 
ried off  by  an  Indian,  knew  no  bounds.  Rushing  through  the 
street  in  the  agony  of  despair,  he  encountered  Capt.  Eastman, 
and  in  the  anguish  of  the  moment,  threw  himself  upon  his  knees, 
as  he  besought  his  aid  to  search  for  his  Hilda — the  only  survivor 
of  his  beloved  family. 

"  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  think  the  train-bands  useful  at 
times,"  replied  the  veteran,  who  had  been  considerably  annoyed 
by  the  anti-military  doctrines  of  the  now  desolate  parent.  "  But 
with  all  my  heart,  I  hope  that  we  can  find  her.  The  Andover 
men  have  gone  up  the  Contoocook,  and  I,  with  our  own  folks, 
am  now  going  down  the  river." 
"  Thanks  !  thanks  !" 

"Nay,  it  is  but  our  duty.  By  the  way,  I  should  not  wonder  if 
Ensign  Gorham  brings  you  the  first  news,  for  he  went  off  like 
m«d." 

"Noble  youth!"  murmured  the  aiflicted  parent.  "If  he  finds 
her,  she  shall  be  his." 

A  few  moments  afterwards,  the  woods  rang  with  shouts  of  joy, 
and  the  whole  population  of  Rumford  (although  the  Sabbath  sun 
was  not  fairly  below  the  horizon)  hastened  to  meet  the  restored 
captive ;  for  a  swift -footed  messenger  had  come  in  with  the  good 
news.  Goodman  Wilder  found  his  daughter,  pale  and  exhausted, 
lying  upon  a  litter,  formed  of  branches  of  trees,  and  clasped  her 
to  liis  heart ;  then,  turning  towards  Joshua  Gorham,  he  said  : 

"  You  preserved  her  from  a  fate  worse  than  death.  Take  her, 
and  may  blessings  attend  you  both  !" 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Hilda  was  confined  to  her  room 
by  severe  indisposition,  but  soon  recovered  sufficiently  to  receive 
daily  visits  from  her  lover.  The  Indians  murdered  a  party  of 
whites  on  the  day  after  Gorham  killed  their  chief;  but  his  death 
dissipated  all  their  projects,  and  peace  again  reigned  around 
Rumford.  It  was  not  wondered  at,  however,  by  the  full  congre, 
gallon  which  attended  divine  service,  a  fortnight  after  Hilda  Wil- 
der's  abduction,  that,  after  the  benediction,  the  town  clerk  rose 
and  announced  in  a  loud  tone  : 

"  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  marriage  is  intended  between  En- 
sign Joshua  Gorham,  of  HaverluU,  and  Hilda  Wilder,  of  Rum- 
ford."   And  in  due  time  they  were  married. 
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JOHN  N.  GENDf. 

Mr.  Genin,  an  accurate  likeness  of  whom  we 
have  procured  to  illustrate  this  p^e,  is  as  well 
known  as  any  man  in  New  York  city,  and  enjoys 
a  reputation  he  has  fairly  earned.  Commencing 
his  career  as  a  practical  hatter,  he  has  gone  on 
enlarging  his  husiness,  until  he  is  now  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  most  extensive  establishments  in 
the  world.  The  secret  of  his  business  success 
may  be  told  in  a  few  words  ;  strict  integrity  and 
low  prices.  He  has  dealt  fairly  with  the  public 
and  the  public  have  dealt  liberally  with  him. 
His  old  establishment,  No.  214  Broadway,  is  too 
well  known  to  require  any  comment  at  our  hands. 
As  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  metropolis,  Grenin's 
immense  hat  store  is  visited  by  strangers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Here  is  a  vast  assortment 
of  head  gear  for  gentlemen  and  ladies,  boys  and 
girls,  and  infants  of  a  tender  age,  of  every  style, 
material  and  fashion.  About  three  years  since  he 
opened  his  magnificent  Ladies'  and  Juvenile  Ba- 
zaar, No.  513  Broadway,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel.  He 
had  been  frequently  urged  to  undertake  an  enter- 
prise of  this  kind,  and  did  so  when  he  became 
fully  satisfied  that  the  wants  of  the  public  justified 
it.  This  bazaar  is  fitted  up  in  the  most  costly 
and  luxurious  style,  comprising  as  many  as  fifteen 
distinct  departments,  where  all  articles  of  dress 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  infants,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men may  be  obtained.  To  this  grand  sumptuary 
warehouse  a  lady  may  take  her  children  and 
clothe  them  from  head  to  foot,  after  the  fashions 
of  London  and  Paris  for  a  less  sum  than  would 
be  required  in  the  aggregate,  if  the  purchases 
were  made  at  separate  stores.  The  admirable 
neatness,  order  and  method  of  the  establishment, 
for  which  the  tact  and  ability  of  the  proprietor 
must  be  credited,  render  the  Bazaar  peculiarly 
attractive.  In  its  arrangement  beauty  and  utility 
are  happily  combined.  Like  all  successful  busi- 
ness men,  Air.  (Jenin  has  been  an  extensive  ad- 
vertiser. He  has  kept  his  name  and  his  wares 
before  the  public  in  various  ways,  and  has  no 
reason  to  regret  his  liberal  expenditures.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  Boston  Journal,  speaking  of  the 
Bazaar,  says  :  "  A  man  is  employed  at  a  large  sal- 
ary to  pace  the  floor  near  the  main  entrance  and 
to  guide  all  who  come,  to  the  department  they 
desire.  The  Bazaar  is  divided  into  twelve  parts  ; 
each  has  a  head,  a  series  of  clerks  and  its  own 
books  ;  each  is  as  distinct  as  if  there  was  no  other 
department  in  the  store ;  each  is  perfect  in  its 
kind ;  the  lace  department,  for  example,  has  a 
stock  worth  S30,000,  and  anything  in  that  line  can 
be  had,  from  the  lowest  to  the  most  costly  article. 
One  depanment  is  full  of  boys'  clothes,  with  boots,  hats  and 
linen  ;  one  is  for  ladies'  shoes,  all  which  are  made  in  the  building. 
One  department  is  devoted  to  millinery  ;  the  most  costly  Parisian 
and  American  hats  can  here  be  found,  with  the  cheapest.  Another 
department  is  devoted  to  dress  makinir ;  the  best  talent  in  New 
York  is  employed  ;  a  lady  from  the  Fifth  Avenue  or  a  lady  on  a 
journey,  may  go  out  at  ten  in  the  morning,  buy  a  dress  of  Stew- 
art, carry  it  to  the  Bazaar,  have  it  made  in  the  most  fashionable 
style,  get  it  promptly  in  the  afternoon,  and  wear  it  at  a  party  or 
at  the  opera  in  the  evening.     A  perfect  assortment  of  gentle- 


JOHN   N.    GENIN,  OF   NEW    YORK- 


men's  furnishing  goods  is  here  kept,  with  hats,  canes,  umbrellas, 
gloves,  hosiery,  fancy  articles,  jewelry  and  whips,  as  if  each  was 
the  sole  business  of  the  proprietor.  This  whole  establishment 
is  independent  of  Mr.  Genin's  hat  store  on  Broadway.  He  has 
one  of  the  most  perfect  establishments  of  the  kind  in  New  York  ; 
he  employs  nearly  five  hundred  persons  in  all.  He  is  a  genuine 
business  man.  The  present  reforms  in  the  city  began  with  him. 
Broadway  was  so  filthy  that  it  could  hardly  be  crossed ;  the  city 
government  could  do  nothing ;  it  was  supposed  to  be  beyond 
the    art   of   man    to    turn    up   the  pavement  to    human  eye. 


Genin  came  to  the  rescue ;  he  worked  on  his  own 
account ;  he  employed  relays  of  sweepers  who 
worked  nights.  The  pavements  turned  up,  and 
the  people  wished  to  make  Mr.  Genin  mavor. 
He  was  too  shrewd  for  that ;  he  knew  that  if  he 
kept  his  store,  his  store  would  keep  him.  From 
that  moment  the  people  of  New  York,  like  Oliver 
Twist,  have  asked  for  7nor€ ;  and  Mayor  Wood 
demonstrates  how  easy  reforms  now  go  on.  And 
the  manner  that  G«nin  conducts  his  business,  and 
his  success,  make  him  a  model  for  young  men." 


FRENCH  CEMETERY,  PTEW  ORI>EAN8. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  from  a  drawing 
made  upon  the  spot,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as 
accurate.  The  French  cemetery  is  one  of  the 
most  noted  receptacles  of  the  dead  in  the  country. 
The  tombs,  on  account  of  the  humidity  of  the 
soil,  are  placed  above  ground,  and  not  beneath,  as 
is  the  case  in  drier  regions.  The  space  is  crowd- 
ed with  tombs,  and  alas !  they  are  but  too  fully 
occupied,  since  the  scourge  of  the  climate  is  un- 
sparing in  its  visitations.  Some  of  the  tomhs  are 
constructed  with  tiers  of  recesses,  each  of  which 
is  sealed  up  after  receiving  its  silent  inmate  ;  this 
is  the  case  with  that  in  the  foreground.  The  mon- 
uments are  in  various  styles  of  architecture, 
some  of  them  being  exceedingly  ornate,  while 
othA«  are  perfectly  plain. 


A  SNAKE  COMBAT. 


Combats  between  the  rattle  and   black  snakes 
are  certain  if  they  meet,  and  the   black  snake  is 
with  rare  exceptions,  the  conqueror.     Upon  see- 
ing each  other,  these   animals  instantly  assume 
their  respective  attitudes  of  defiance,  and  display 
the   great  difference  in  their  organization.      The 
rattlesnake    coils    itself    up,    ready  for  attack  or 
defence  ;  the  black  snake,  being  constrictor,  moves 
about  from  side  to  side,  and  is  in  a  constant  state 
of  activity — naturally  exciting  each  other's  pas- 
sions.    The  rattlesnake  finally  settles  down  into 
a  glowing  exhibition  of  animosity,  its  fangs  ex- 
posed, and  its  rattles  in  constant  agitation.     The 
black  snake,   seemingly  conscious   that  the  mo- 
ment of   strife   has    come,   now  commences  cir- 
cling round  its  enemy,  absolutely  moving  so  swift- 
ly that  it  seems  but  a  gleam  of  dull  b'ght ;  the 
rattlesnake    attempts    to    follow   the   movement, 
but  soon    becomes  confused,  and  drops  its  head 
in  despair ;  then  it  is  that  the  black  snake  darts 
upon   the    back  of   the  neck  of   its  deadly  foe, 
seizes   it  between  its  teeth,    and    springing  up- 
ward, envelopes  the  rattlesnake  in  its  folds.   The  struggle,  though 
not  long,  is  painful ;  the  two  combatants  roll  over  in  the  dust,  and 
get  entangled  in  the  bushes;  but  every  moment  the  black  snake 
is  tightening  its  hold  on  its  adversary,  until  the  rattlesnake  gasps 
for  breath,   becomes  helpless,   and  at  length  dies.     For  a  while 
the  black  snake  still  retains  its  grasp  ;  you  can  perceive  its  strong 
muscles  working  with  constant  energy;  hot  finally,  it  cautiously 
uncoils  itself,  and  quietly  betakes  to  the  water,  where,  recovering 
its  enei^,  it  dashes  alout  a  moment  as  if  in  exultation,  and  dis- 
appears from  the  scene. — Harpers'  Magazine. 
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ART  FOR  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

An  editorial  article  in  a  recent  number  of  that  valuable  art- 
jonmal  "  The  Crayon,"  quotes  with  approbation  a  declaration  of 
the  poet  Lowell,  "  The  man  who  dwells  in  the  past  is  a  dead  man  ; 
he  who  dwells  in  the  future,  a  man  yet  unborn ;  he  who  lives 
in  the  present,  is  the  only  one  who  has  a  genuine  existence,"  and 
then  applies  the  remark  to  art  with  great  force  and  plausibility. 
It  is  unquestionably  true  that  if  they  would  benefit  the  age,  artists 
most  reflect  its  spirit,  must  embody  current  ideas,  and  paint  ex- 
isting scenes  and  events.  The  "great  masters  "  so  often  quoted, 
so  exclusively  worshipped  sometimes,  were  thu3  true  to  the  age 
in  which  they  lived.  Greek  art  reproduced  ideal  images  of  Greek 
gods  and  goddesses— Roman  art  gave  to  the  world  Roman  gladi- 
ators, Roman  gods  and  Roman  heroes — the  painters  of  the  revival 
of  arts  and  letters,  if  they  reverted  to  antiquity  for  subjects,  did 
so,  because  in  their  time,  every  one  was  studying  antiquity,  re- 
storing its  remains,  and  all  were  thoroughly  imbued  with  classic- 
ality.  But  where  did  the  Dutch  painters  choose  the  subjects  for 
their  highly  prized  works  ?  from  roadside  inns,  from  village  fes- 
tivals, rustic  weddings,  burgomasters'  gardens  and  farmers'  cattle- 
yards.  TTe  do  not  point  to  the  Dutch  painters  as  examples — but 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  at  least  they  formed  a  school  of  art,  and 
made  a  name.  The  works  of  antiquity  which  have  come  down 
to  ns,  derive  a  great  share  of  their  value  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  true  to  the  time  in  which  they  lived. 


THE  PICTORIAL. 

Four  more  numbers  will  complete  the  eighth  volume  of  our 
illustrated  paper,  and  those  whose  subscription  expires  at  that 
time  will  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  renewing  their  subscrip- 
tions at  once,  in  order  to  secure  the  work  complete.  We  shall  be 
prepared  to  bind  up  the  numbers  of  the  past  volume  as  fast  as 
brought  in  to  us,  and  return  the  volume,  elegantly  and  perfectly 
bound  in  full  gilt,  in  one  week,  at  the  regular  charge,  as  hereto- 
fore, o?  ojie  dollar,  supplying  an  illumined  title-page  and  complete 
index. 

We  would  suggest  to  our  readers  to  turn  over  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  present  volume,  and  observe  whether  we  have  not  fully 
kept  our  promise  of  improvement  and  liberality.  The  present  is 
universally  acknowledged,  by  all  parties,  to  be  far  the  most  valu- 
able volume  of  the  paper  yet  published.  The  paper  is  finer,  the 
illustrations  more  elegant  and  expensive,  and  the  reading  matter 
by  the  best  of  American  writers.  The  readers  of  the  Pictorial 
have  learned  to  understand  that  we  make  no  backward  movement, 
but  that  the  paper  is  constantly  improving  with  the  facilities 
afforded  by  art  and  machinery,  as  they  are  better  and  more  fully 
developed. 

Melancholt. — As  an  illustration  of  the  transitoriness  of  fame, 
it  is  mentioned  that  Messrs.  Poole  and  Baker  are  already  forgotten 
in  New  York. 


SFIiINTERS. 


....  l/ocusts  have  appeared  in  Georgia.     Some  sort  of  insect 
always  turns  up  to  amuse  the  farmers. 

....  The  Post-  Office  Department  is  prosecuting  express  agents 
for  carrying  letters  contrary  to  law. 

An  Irish  gentleman  wishing  to  go  to  a  funeral  in  Dor- 
chester, rode  out  in  the  hearse — a  dismal  conveyance. 

....  Ex- President  Fillmore  is  by  this  time  in  Europe.     He  is 
just  the  man  to  profit  by  foreign  travel. 

Col.  J.  Durell   Green,   of  Cambridge,   has   invented   a 

breech-loading  carbine,  with  which  he  has  made  some  good  hits. 

....  T*he  wild  horse  at  Truro  will  be  shot  by  the  farmers,  if  he 
continues  to  injure  their  rye. 

....  The  severe  cold  of  last  winter  did  kill  nearly  all  the  peach 
blossoms  at  the  north. 

....  llits  Elise  Hensler,  on  her  return  from  Italy,  will  make 
her  first  appearance  in  this,  her  native  city. 

MdUe.  de  la  Grange,  Niblo's  new  prima  donna,  has  been 

immensely  successful  at  New  York. 

George  Thompson,  the  noted  English  anti-slavery  man, 

is  now  editing  a  paper  at  London,  called  the  Empire. 

....   The  bill  for  abolishing  our  present  militia  sjrstem  has 
been  lo^t  in  the  legislature. 

The  Boston  Light  Artillery,  Major  Cobb,  will  celebrate 

the  17th  of  June  by  a  parade.     It  is  a  fine  company. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  George  Pauncefort,  the  popular  actor  of 

the  Boston,  is  coming  to  this  country  to  perform. 

....  The  New  York  City  Guard  will  pay  us  a  visit  in  a  few 
weeks  as  guests  of  the  New  England  Guards. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett  will  deliver  the  4th  of  July  oration 

at  Dorchester,  his  native  place. 

....   They  use  100  pounds  of  butter  daily  at  the  New  York 
hotel — fifty  dollars,  if  it's  Aldemey. 

Mayor  Wood  rewards  faithful  policemen  with  silver  med- 
als purchased  with  his  own  money. 

....  The  Five  Points   Mission   in  New  York  is   successful. 
The  Four  Points  Mission  in  Europe  failed. 

....  The  oldest  postmaster  in  the  Union  is  at  Jonestown,  Pa. 
He  is  82  years  old,  and  seen  53  years'  service. 

Paris,  says  a  letter  writer,  devotes  six  days  to  business, 
and  the  seventh  to — the  Father  of  Evil. 


OCCrPATION. 

While  we  are  all  of  us  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
as  one  object  of  life,  few  persons,  comparatively  speaking,  seem 
to  be  aware  that  occupation  and  happiness  are  synonymous 
terms.  Most  people,  secretly  if  not  avowedly,  place  the  summuin 
bontim  where  a  distinguished  French  philosopher  did,  in  total  idle- 
ness. A  tradesman  will  work  like  a  galley  slave  for  two-thirds 
of  his  life,  that  he  may  pass  the  remaining  third  in  idleness.  But 
alas  !  that  idleness  does  not  bring  the  happiness  he  fondly  antic- 
ipates. Happiness  is  a  wayside  flower,  to  be  gathered  as  we 
trudge  along  the  dusty,  toilsome  path  that  all  must  travel.  It 
will  not  bear  especial  culture.  It  is  like  the  hemlocks-one  of  the 
most  graceful  of  our  trees,  which  flourishes  where  the  hand  of 
nature  placed  it,  but  which  cannot  be  made  to  obey  our  will  and 
grace  whatever  spot  we  seek  to  transfer  it  to. 

A  tradesman  who  has  devoted  the  whole  of  the  better  portion 
of  his  life  to  the  making  of  money  wherewith  to  enjoy  his  otium 
cum  dignitate  at  its  close,  is  a  person  very  much  to  be  pitied. 
His  entire  devotion  to  business — we  suppose  the  case  of  a  man 
who  has  allowed  himself  no  leisure  for  mental  culture — has  un- 
fitted him  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  masses  of  time  that  he  finds 
at  his  disposal.  He  is  too  old  to  acquire  tastes  for  new  pur- 
suits, and  the  occupation  he  has  left  suddenly  acquires  a  charm 
in  his  eyes,  though  perhaps  for  years  he  has  considered  it  distaste- 
fiil.  Behold  him  lingering  around  his  old  shop — where,  alas  !  he 
is  now  only  an  interloper.  He  will  dawdle  into  it  fifty  times  a 
day,  making  small  purchases,  and  watching  with  arid  eyes  the 
course  of  trade.  When  he  hears  his  successor  talk  of  slaving  for 
a  term  of  years  that  he  may  lay  on  his  oars  for  another  period, 
he  shakes  his  head  sorrowfully,  tells  his  interlocutor  that  he  does 
not  know  when  he  is  well  off,  and  bids  him  "  stick  to  the  shop." 

The  theory  of  happiness  as  based  on  idleness  is  decidedly  a 
fallacy.  The  retired  colonel  of  cavalry  who  used  to  make  his 
servant  wake  him  eveiy  morning  at  five  o'clock,  for  the  sake  of 
saying  :  "  You  scoundrel — I've  left  the  service,  and  can  sleep  as 
long  as  I  please,"  was,  we  will  venture  to  say,  far  happier  when 
he  had  to  turn  out  for  morning  parade,  than  as  a  lounger  on  half 
pay,  with  no  occupation  to  fill  up  his  days. 

We  must  admit  that  men  may  accustom  themselves  to  a  sort 
of  vegetative  happiness,  if  they  are  content  to  stifie  the  ever 
soaring  aspirations  of  their  higher  natures — but  then  it  will  be 
only  the  felicity  of  animals,  and  dependent  on  uninterrupted 
physical  health  and  vigor.  A  French  nobleman,  who  turned  his 
attention  to  engraving,  illustrated  the  misery  of  being  unoccupied 
by  the  motive  he  assigned  for  his  employment:  "I  practise  en- 
graving to  avoid  hanging  myself." 

"Labor,"  says  Voltaire,  "removes  from  us  three  great  evils — 
vice,  want  and  weariness."  The  higher  you  ascend  in  the  social 
scale,  the  more  irksome  will  be  found  the  absence  of  occupation. 
Kings  are  proverbially  an  unhappy  set  of  beings — for  very  few  of 
themselves  manage  public  affairs  personally — ^that  is  left  to  min- 
isters ;  and  this  want  of  occupation  is  the  reason  why  so  many  of 
them  have  turned  out  very  reprehensible  characters.  Dr.  Watts 
was  right  when  he  declared  : 

"  Satan  Suds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 

The  most  amiable  monarchs  have  been  those  who  filled  up  their 
time  by  some  voluntary  pursuit.  Poor  Louis  XVI.  amused  him- 
self as  an  amatenr  locksmith — and  Maria  Antoinette  and  her 
ladies  figured  as  dairy  maids  at  the  little  sham  chalet  at  Ver- 
sailles, tended  cows,  made  cheese  and  butter,  and  sold  milk  to 
admiring  courtiers.  We  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  the 
rising  generation — a  generation  guiltless  of  early  rising,  we  sus- 
pect— that  the  happiest  men  who  have  ever  lived  are  those  whose 
lives  have  been  the  busiest. 


Steam. — The  Ericsson  steamer  works  well  now  that  she  is 
fitted  with  ordinary  machinery.  Poor  Ericsson  is  said  to  be  poor 
indeed — poor  in  purse  and  poor  in  spirit ;  he  has  expended  every 
dollar  he  could  obtain  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  is  now  a  ruined 
man.  We  are  sorry  to  see  here  and  there  a  paper  taunting  him  with 
his  failure.  A  very  different  tone  was  observable  when  he  stood 
on  the  verge  of  success.  The  man  who  stakes  his  all  on  an  inven- 
tion that  is  to  benefit  the  age,  deserves  unqualified  pity  if  he  lose; 
he  must  not  be  classed  with  those  who  squander  their  fortunes  on 
their  own  enjoyments.  Yet  the  impoverished  inventor  is  apt  to 
be  received  with  shrugs  of  the  shoulder  and  significant  taps  of  the 
forehead ;  while  the  pauper  rone  is  "  an  extravagant  dog — fast — 
fast — but  a  glorious  good  fellow." 

Printing. — A  correspondent  of  the  Scientific  American,  speak- 
ing of  the  difficulty  of  manufacturing  white  paper  from  lack  of 
material,  proposes  substituting  black  for  newspapers,  and  printing 
with  white  ink.  The  idea  is  excellent  ;  minion  would  be  ve^y 
legible  on  a  black  surface,  particularly  if  the  paper  was  rather 
coarse  and  spongv.  Every  one  knows  how  veTy  legible  white  out- 
line maps  are.     The  genius  who  writes  thus  hails  from  California. 


Restitution. — A  retired  merchant  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  lately 
received  a  letter  from  Boston,  without  signature,  or  nothing  to 
show  its  source,  with  a  thousand  dollar  note  of  the  Globe  Bank  at 
Boston,  the  sender  saying  he  owed  the  money,  and  took  that 
opportunity  of  returning  it  to  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged. 


Eaklt. — Three  weeks  ago  they  mowed  the  grass  in  the  Park, 
New  York,  when  it  was  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  high.  It  was 
a  fair  average  crop,  and  yielded  about  |ix  pints. 


Deception. — We  are  never  deceived :  we  only  deceive  our- 
selves— that  is,  judge  falsely. 


UTICA,  NEW  YORBL 

The  large,  elaborate  and  costly  engraving  on  the  last  page,  ex- 
ecuted for  our  paper,  presents  an  accurate  view  of  the  flourishing 
city  of  Utica,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Oneida  county.  New  York. 
It  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  about  ninety- 
three  miles  west  by  north  from  Albany,  and  contains  pretty  near- 
ly 20,000  inhabitants.  Here  stood — in  the  Old  French  War — a 
mud  redoubt  called  Fort  Schuyler,  and  from  this  humble  origin 
sprang  the  thriving  city  before  us.  Its  present  name  was  adopted 
in  1798,  when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  village.  In  the  year  1800, 
the  location  of  the  Seneca  turnpike,  which  crossed  the  river  at 
this  point,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  settlement  and  rendered  it  an 
important  depot  and  place  of  trade.  In  1817,  it  received  a  sepa- 
rate charter,  having  previously  formed  a  part  of  Whltestown. 
Its  city  charter  dates  from  1832.  The  ground  upon  which  Utica 
stands  is  admirably  adapted  for  building  purposes,  rising  grad- 
ually from  the  Mohawk  until  it  attains  a  considerable  elevation. 
The  city  is  well  built  and  has  a  peculiar  air  of  thrift  and  neat- 
ness which  never  fails  to  impress  the  visitor.  The  streets  are 
broad  and  well  paved,  and  lined  with  elegant  dwelling  houses 
and  stores.  Though  not  always  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  they  have  none  of  the  tortuous  windings  noticeable  in 
some  of  our  older  cities.  Among  the  public  buildings,  we  may 
notice  the  Exchange,  the  Museum,  Orphan  Asylums,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  a  large  number  of  churches  and  a  spacious  Court- 
house. About  a  mile  west  of  the  city  stands  a  group  of  fine 
buildings,  to  which  is  attached  a  large  tract  of  farming  land. 
This  is  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  is  a  noble 
monument  of  beneficence  and  liberality.  The  asylum  will  accom- 
modate more  than  five  hundred  patients.  We  were  unable  in  our 
view  to  represent  one  feature  of  the  city,  which  is  somewhat  pecu- 
liar. This  is  the  passage  through  it  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which  is 
here  seventy  feet  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a  large  number  of  ele- 
gant and  substantial  bridges.  The  great  Western  Railroad  pours 
a  tide  of  travel  and  business  through  the  place.  No  American 
tourist  should  fail  to  visit  this  flourishing  city. 


Wah  in  Eukope. — Croakers  are  beginning  to  talk  about  the 
pecuniary  pressure  that  a  continuance  of  the  war  in  Europe  will 
produce  in  this  country.  Our  debts  to  France  and  England  will 
have  to  be  paid  in  specie,  and  in  spite  of  the  impulse  to  business, 
given  by  a  demand  for  breadstnffs,  at  first,  we  shall  finally  find 
ourselves  squeezing  through  the  little  end  of  the  horn.  But  we 
shall  come  out  of  ic. 

Prize  Offers. — Mr.  Barney  Williams  offers  three  prizes  to 
dramatic  authors — the  first,  Si 50  for  a  farce;  the  second,  $300 
for  a  comedy  or  drama  in  three  acts  ;  the  third,  S500  for  a  comedy 
in  five  acts.  The  best  parts  in  each  must  be  an  Irishman  and  a 
Yankee  girl. 

MARRIAOE  S^ 

In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett,  William  C.  Otis,  Esq.,  of  New  TorX,  to 
Miss  Margaret  Sigourney  ;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wescott,  Mr.  L.  Clark  D\e  to  Miss  Sa- 
rah T.  Boerem;  by  Uev.  Mr.  Smithett,  Mr.  U'illiam  L.  Thurby.  of  Charles- 
town,  to  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Bates;  bv  Rev.  Mr.  Winkley.  Mr.  iniliam  A.  Gragg 
to  Mrs.  Sarah  M  Ross;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Edmonds,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Mardock,  of 
Palmer,  to  Miss  Mary  S.  Stebbens;  by  Kev  Mr.  Dawes.  Mr.  Pliny  P.  Smith  to 
Miss  Mary  L.  Devan.  both  of  Dorchester— 4t  Roxbury  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ryder, 
Mr-  Elijah  Howard,  of  East  Bridgewater.  to  Miss  inaa  M  J.  Trasfc  ~.\t  Cam- 
bridgeport,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  John  \V.  Hyde,  of  Cambridge,  to  Mis3 
Maria  \V.  Goiild.  of  Boston.— At  Qoincv,  by  Rev.  Mr  Dean.  Mr.  Andrew  Tur- 
ner to  Miss  Rebecca  Merrill.— At  Lowell  by  Rev.  Mr-  Winn.  Mr.  William  W. 
Wilson  to  Miss  Deborah  S\.  Frost  —At  Dudley  Rev.  Henry  Pmtt  to  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Kingsbury.— At  Plymouth,  by  Rev  Dr.  Kendall. Mr  Matthias  Stegmier 
to  Miss  Catherine  Thies.— At  Newburyport.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  ^TiUiam 
Feltham  to  Miss  Mar^  Ann  Thompson,  both  of  Salisbury  —At  Southbridge,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Powers.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Edmonds  to  ML^  Sarah  A.  Nash  — it  Wor- 
cester, by  Rev.  Mr.  Wayland,  J.  \twood  Smith,  E-q  ,  of  Manchester,  N.  H., 
to  Mbs  Emily  Manahan.  of  Xe*v  London.— At  Fryeburg,  Me..  Rev.  Albert  B. 
Barnard  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Osgood.- At  Bangor,  Me.,  by  Prof.  Shepard,  Mr. 
Philip  Lord,  of  Boston,  to  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Morrison. 

DEATHS. 


In  this  city.  Mrs.  Emma  E.  Howe,  of  East  I/empater,  N.  H..  IS.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Town,  of  Fitchburg,  66 ;  Miss  Samh  Elizabeth  Marshall,  18 ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B., 
wife  of  Mr.  B^la  Gushing.  64;  Miss  Harriet  B.  Hateh.  20;  Mrs.  Catherine  D. 
Cole,  74;  Mi^s  Luran  A.  Fletcher.  16;  Mi-^s  Jane  S.  Jones,  2o.— At  Itoxbary, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Smith,  oo.— At  Charlestown.  Mr.  Homtio  R-  N.  Davis,  ^  —At 
Cambridge  port,  Widow  Ruth  Homer.  7S-— ^At  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Fanny  Cos,  90. 
—At  Dorc-nester,  Mr.  Levi  Bradshaw.  62.—  At  Watertown  Capt.  John  A-  Web- 
ber. U.  S.  A.,  oo  —At  Somerville.  Widow  Lucy  Ann  Bugbee.  37.— At  Newton, 
Rev.  Lyman  Cutler,  Pastor  of  tbe  Eliot  Church.  28.— At  Quincv.  ML*fi  Harriet 
E.  Hiuckly,  17.— At  Salem,  Widow  Mercj  Upton,  59;  Mr*.  EUen  H.  Reed.  30. 
—At  Marblehead.  Mr.  John  Chinn.  72.— At  Essex  Mr  Jonathan  Story.— At 
Gloucester.  Mr.  Joseph  Trask.  79.— At  Newburyport,  Mr.  Enoch  .MerriU.  71.— 
At  t\' inches ter.  Josliua  l^ne.  Esq..  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  82--;^t  Scituate.  Mr. 
Henrj-  D.  Torrev,  39. — At  Conwav.  Dea-  Christopher  Arms,  j  i.— At  raontoh, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Stacy,  73:  Mrs.  Luraiia  Burt,  45  — it  East  Bridgewater.  Hector 
Orr.  M.  D.,  86.— At  North  Bridgewater.  .Mr.  Elizabeth  L.  Wentworth.  39.— .\t 
Worcester.  Mrs.  Sarah  f.  Bancroft,  2ti.— At  New  Bedford,  Mrs.  Amey  Ann, 
wife  of  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Uatliaway,  25. — AtFairhaven.  Mr.  Jabez  Shearman, 
81 ;  Widow  Patience  Spooner.  94.- At  Springfield, Mr.  Edwin  E  Chapin,  29.^ 
At  Portland,  Me.,  Mr.  Luther  Flood,  63. 
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EDITORIAL   MELANGE, 

Dr.  John  Schenandoah  O'Brien,  a  half-breed  of  the  Oneida 
tribe  of  Indians,  103  years  of  age,  lectured  at  Auburn  recently. 
The  Advertiser  says  he  is  the  only  remaining  soldier  of  Gen. 
Sullivan's  army,  which  penelrated  the  wilderness  as  far  as  Mount 

Morris,  in  Genesee  county,  in  1775,  fighting  the  Indians. A 

geological  survey  of  Canada  now  in  progress  is  said  to  show  that 
the  Provinces  are  richer  in  most  minerals,  except  coal,  than  even 

the  United  Slates. A  large  number  of  extensive  mills  have 

been  put  in  operation  in  the  Minnesota  pineries  this  season.  The 
last  St.  Paul  Times  gives  an  account  of  one  which  cost  $120,000. 
It  uses  30  saws,  besides  shingle,  lath  and  clapboard  m.ichines,  and 
employs  ISO  men,  50  yoke  of  oxen,  and  17  span  of  horses  in  the 
pineries. Capt.  G.  K.  Mier,  one  of  the  celebrated  Mier  pris- 
oners, who  saved  his  life  by  drawing   a  white  bean,  was  lately 

killed  in  Texas  by  a  man  named  Yarrington. In  Cincinnati, 

recently,  as  several  workmen  were  engaged  in  rolling  a  salaman- 
der safe  into  a  banking  house,  the  flag  stones  of  the  pavement 
gave  way,  precipitating  the  safe  and  men  into  the  vault  under  the 
sidewalk.     Two  of  the  men  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  others 

badly  injured. The  new  fog -bell  at  New  York  weighs  1400 

pounds,  is  struck  by  two  hammers,  and  will  probably  be  heard  at 

a  distance  of  two  miles. It   is   stated   that  in  Polk  county, 

Ga.,  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of  provisious  that  many  of  the  fami- 
lies in  the  neighborhood  are  almost  stan'ing.  The  same  is  the 
case  in  Floyd  county,  where  a  public  meeting  has  been  called  to 
adopt  measures  of  relief.  The  partial  failures  of  grain  crops  for 
a  year  or  two,  the  increase  of  the  prices  of  provisions,  and  flie 
stoppage  of  many  grist  mills  arc  noted  among  the  causes  of  this 

distress. The  Northampton  Courier  says  an  effort  is  being 

made  in  that  place  to  construct  a  small  steamboat,  at  a  cost  of 
about  S800,  shares  to  be  S5  each,  to  run  on  the  Connecticut  river 
for  the  benefit  of  pleasure  parties. Dr.  Bishop,  formerly  Pres- 
ident of  Miami  University,  and  lately  Professor  of  History  and 
Polilicai  Economy  in  Farmers'  College,  College  Hill,  Ohio,  died 
on  the  30th  April,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  He  was  a  very  ami- 
able and  learned  man,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  instructors  in 

tlie  West. The  Manchester  mills  have  all  reduced  the  time 

for  labor  to  eleven  hours  a  day.     The  attempt  to  increase  it  was, 

therefore,   a  failure. To   clean   wall-paper,  take  about  two 

quarts  of  wheat  bran,  tie  it  in  a  bundle  of  coarse  flannel,  and  rub 
it  over  the  paper.  It  will  cleanse  the  whole  paper  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  dirt  an  1  spots  better  than  any  other  means  that  can  be 
used.  Some  use  bread,  but  dry  bran  is  better. Many  inhab- 
itants of  Washington  county,  Kentucky,  are  suffering  for  want  of 
food,  and  a  public  meeting  lias  been  holden  for  the  purpose  of 

assisting  them. Michael  L.  Sullivan,  an  Illinois  farmer,  it  is 

-s  planted  10,000  acres  of  land  in  epm.  He  was  formerly 
he  largest  farmers  in  the  State  of  Ohio  for  many  years, 
ording  to  a  eoteraporary,  he  could  ride  in  a  direct  course 

ailes   through  his   o^vn   corn  fields. The  Rockland 

.^ouse,  a£  Nantasket  Beach,  with  about  fifteen  acres  of  land 
around  it,  was  sold  at  auction  for  $10,900. A  man  died  re- 
cently in  Missouri,  forbidding  any  administration  of  his  estate. 
The  administration  being  highly  necessary,  his  son  executed  it, 
and  afterwards  thought  he  had  performed  an  impious  act.  This 
idea  got  poisession  of  his  mind  so  entirely  that  he  became  dis- 
tracted and  shot  himself. The  Gait   ( Canada)  Reporter  says 

the  fall  sown  wheat  fields  are  looking  out  green  and  uninjured 
from  the  snows,  and  the  earth  is  in  fine  condition  for  the  spring 

crops. The  Baltimore  papers  announce  the  death  of  Col.  B. 

U.  Campbell,  a  gentleman  much  esteemed  in  that  city.  Col. 
Campbell  was  a  member  of  the  Baltimore  branch  of  the  firm  of 
Brown,  Brothers  &,  Co.,  London.  He  was  aged  sixty  years,  and 
was  a  native  of  Baltimore. 


Paper  MAKI^G. — Forty  years  ago,  three  men,  by  handiwork, 
could  scarcely  manufacture  4*^00  small  sheets  of  paper  in  a  day, 
while  now,  by  the  use  of  machinery,  they  can  produce  60,000  in 
the  same  time.  It  has  been  calculated  that  if  the  paper  produced 
yearly  by  six  machines  could  be  put  together,  the  sheet  would 
encircle  the  world.  In  France,  only  70,000  tons  are  produced 
yearly,  of  which  one-seventh  is  for  exportation.  In  Britain, 
06,000  tons  are  produced,  while  the  amount  produced  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  nearly  as  great  as  in  France  and  England  together. 


Tautog. — The  Newburyport  Herald  relates  a  curious  fact  con- 
cerning this  delicious  fish.  They  were  unknown  in  Massachu- 
setts Bay  till  1790,  when  a  fisherman  took  a  load  from  Narragan- 
Fett  to  Boston  to  sell.  Not  having  been  seen  in  the  market  be- 
fore, he  could  get  nothing  for  them,  and  accordingly  liberated 
them  from  the  well  of  the  boat  near  South  Boston  bridge,  and 
since  then  our  coasts  have  been  well  stocked  with  them. 


Holy  Wells. — It  was  the  custom  during  the  middle  ages  to 
dedicate  wells  to  saints.  This  is  evidently  of  Roman  origin — 
for  Seneca  remarks :  "  Where  a  spring  rises  or  a  river  flows, 
there  we  should  build  altars  and  offer  sacrifices." 


Small. — The  Herald  tells  of  a  laboring  man  who,  at  the  peril 
of  his  life,  stopped  a  runaway  horse,  in  this  city,  and  who  after 
riding  a  mile  or  two,  and  spending  half  an  hour  to  hunt  up  the 
o\vner,  was  presented  with  six  cents  for  liis  trouble. 


Albany  Beef. — A  sturgeon  was  caught  in  the  Hudson  River, 

off  Teller's   Point,   recently,    weighing   three    hunched   and  Jifiy 

pounds. 

*  ■^»^-  » 

Narrow  Views. — Millers  think  that  wheat  grows  only  to  keep 

th^r  mills  running. 


tDagsfte   ©atljeringg. 


Coal  sells  in  New  York  at  S6  per  ton,  and  potatoes  at  75  cents 
per  bushel. 

About  4000  emigrants  arrived  at  New  York  from  Europe  one 
day  last  month. 

According  to  a  statement  of  the  Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  total  defalcations  by  public  officers  of  the  State  are  estimated 
at  5469,233. 

The  late  Robert  Rantoul,  jr.,  in  1827,  established  the  first  Ly- 
ceum in  the  United  States,  in  Beverly;  and  it  has  continued  an 
annual  course  of  lectures  ever  since. 

Two  agents  of  the  English  government,  who  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  enlist  recruits  in  New  Orleans,  for  the  army  in  the  Cri- 
mea, were  arrested  in  that  city  recently. 

More  than  500  Mormons  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from  Li%'er- 
pool  one  day  lately,  and  424  reached  the  same  port  a  few  days 
previous,  all  l)ound  direct  for  the  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

In  the  Canadian  Parliament  the  Maine  Liquor  bill  was  recently 
killed  for  the  session  by  the  ruling  of  the  speaker,  upon  a  point 
relative  to  its  origin,  his  decision  being  sustained  by  a  majority 
of  four. 

Spring  water  has  at  last  been  reached  by  the  artesian  well  at 
New  Orleans,  at  a  depth  of  345  feet.  The  present  flow  is  small, 
and  only  important  as  indicating  that  a  better  supply  may  be 
found  below. 

Twenty-six  hands  employed  in  a  gold  mine  in  Columbia  county, 
Ga.,  recently  procured,  in  nine  working  days,  S16i6  worth  of 
gold  from  surface  ore,  some  of  which  had  been  thrown  aside  for 
fifteen  years. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman  says  that  corn 
planted  in  ground  ploughed  only  four  inches  deep,  yielded  75 
bushels  to  the  acre,  while  that  planted  in  ground  ploughed  eight 
inches  deep  yielded  but  50  bushels. 

Cuttings  of  the  prune,  received  from  France,  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  department  at  Washington  to  Maine,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  and  other  northern  latitudes,  to  be  engrafted  on 
the  plum  tree. 

A  proposition  is  on  foot  to  consolidate  the  city  of  Pittsburg 
and  her  neighbors,  Alleghany,  Manchester,  Duquesne,  Lawrence- 
ville,  Minersville,  Birmingham,  etc.  The  consolidated  city  would 
have  a  population  of  about  200,000  souls. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  State  Senate,  recently,  the  bill  for  the 
sale  of  the  Main  Line  was  passed  finally.  It  fixes  the  price  at 
$8,000,000  to  any  other  purchaser  than  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  which  must  pay  S9, 000,000  for  it. 

The  Norfolk  (Va.)  Beacon  says  that  150,000  herring  and  shad 
were  taken  on  the  24th  of  April,  in  Albemarle  Sound,  Va.  The 
weight  was  so  great  that  four  hauls  with  a  small  seine  had  to  be 
made  before  the  large  seine  could  be  hauled  ashore. 

Four  of  the  fire  companies  of  Detroit  recently  disbanded  and 
surrendered  their  engines  to  the  city,  because  an  ordinance  had 
been  passed  prohibiting  the  running  of  engines  on  the  sidewalk, 
during  business  hours,  in  the  paved  part  of  the  city. 

Some  notice  is  excited  in  England  by  a  report  that  an  Ameri- 
can squadron  is  to  make  a  demonstration  against  Cuba.  It  is 
admitted  that  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  would 
greatly  complicate  present  European  politics. 

The  revenue  cutters,  under  new  regulations  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  are  hereafter  to  continue  on  the  same  stations,  and 
promotions  are  to  be  made  only  according  to  the  vacancies  in  the 
vessels  to  which  the  officers  may  be  attached. 

The  Lake  Superior  country  is  rich  in  minerals  and  lumber. 
The  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  facilities  of  trans- 
portation are  now  so  complete  that  large  accessions  will  undoubt- 
edly be  made  to  the  inhabitants,  especially  in  the  mineral  region. 

The  Chicago  Times  says  every  house  in  that  city  is  full,  and 
"rents  are  beyond  precedent  in  any  city  on  the  globe.  Landlords 
have  raised  their  rates  twenty-five,  fifty,  seventy-five,  and  in  many 
instances  one  hundred  per  cent.,  since  the  first  of  May  last." 

Dr.  Hooker,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  with  several  assistants, 
took  up  the  subclavian  artery  in  the  arm  of  a  lad  wounded  by  a 
gunshot  on  Fast  day,  and  he  is  likely  to  recover.  This  is  only 
the  second  time  the  operation  has  been  performed  in  Connecticut. 

Within  the  first  ten  days  of  navigation  to  the  port  of  St.  Paul, 
the  number  of  emigrants  to  Jlinnesota  Territory  for  permanent 
residence  exceeded  eight  thousand.  The  mayor  of  St.  Paol,  on 
the  26th  of  April,  had  at  his  dinner  asparagus  and  green  peas, 
raised  in  the  Territory. 

The  coal  shipped  from  Port  Richmond,  goes  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  four  different  ports.  New  York  receives  134,000  tons; 
Boston  56,000;  San  Francisco,  1200;  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1650. 
It  is  shipped  to  every  accessible  port  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  be- 
sides some  upon  the  Pacific. 

The  city  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  now  enjoying  the  luxuryof  hav- 
ing two  officiating  mayors.  The  message  of  one  (Barbee)  was 
read,  and  ordered  to  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  city  coun- 
cil, while  that  of  the  other  (Mayor  Speed)  was  laid  upon  the 
table,  by  a  vote  of  5  to  3. 

A  sheep  shearing  festival  and  plowing  match  is  to  take  place 
at  Ann  Harbor,  Mich.,  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  this  month.  The 
object  of  the  sheep  shearing  is  to  obtain  some  information  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  the  Spani>h,  French  and  Saxony  wool,  about 
which  there  is  so  much  dispute  in  that  section. 

The  largest  and  finest  diamond  which  has  as  yet  been  found  in 
Brazil  has  recently  been  imported  into  Paris,  and  has  re<;cived  the 
name  of  the  "  Star  of  the  South."  In  its  rough  state  it  weighs 
807.02  grains,  or  254  1  2  carats.  When  cut  it  will  be  reduced  to 
about  127  carats,  and  will  therefore  exceed  the  Koh-i-noor  in  size. 

President  Hitchcock  and  wife,  of  Amherst,  in  coming  out  of 
the  American  hotel  in  that  place,  in  the  evening,  a  short  time 
since,  walked  off  a  platfonn,  and  fell  some  eiglit  or  ten  feet  to  the 
ground.  Mrs.  H.  had  two  ribs  fracture(£  her  head  badly  hurt, 
and  her  person  otherwise  seriously  bruised.  Her  husband  was 
also  much  injured,  but  had  no  bones  broken. 

The  agricultural  branch  of  the  patent  office  has  taken  measures 
to  procure  seeds  of  the  Bunya-bun-ya,  a  tree  of  the  fir  tribe, 
growing  in  Australia,  where  it  fiourishes  in  a  region  of  not  much 
greater  area  than  thirty  miles  square.  It  liears  a  cone  nearly  two 
feet  in  diameter  filled  with  seed  the  size  of  an  olive,  and  of  flavor 
more  rich  and  delicate  than  that  of  the  pineapple. 

As  a  singing  master  was  on  his  way  to  fulfil  an  engagement  in 
a  to^vn  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  a  few  days  ago,  he  unfortunately 
happened  to  sneeze  as  be  wfc;  passing  a  bridge  over  a  deep  ditch, 
throwing  the  false  teeth  from  his  mouth  into  water  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  deep.  The  result  was  that  the  engagement  had  to  be 
postponed,  for  the  master  could  not  sing  with  an  empty  mouth. 


Jomgn    3ttm3, 


A  chestnut-tree,  planted  eighty  years  since  by  Buffon,  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  fell,  lately,  from  old  age. 

An  autograph  letter  of  George  Washington  was  recently  sold  at 
auction,  in  London,  for  fifty  pounds  sterling. 

The  policy  of  the  Czar  Alexander  is  spoken  of  by  the  London 
Times  as  a  new  and  more  audacious  policy,  and  is  so  regarded 
throughout  Europe. 

A  boy  in  one  of  the  London  ragged  schools  having  shown  a 
great  taste  for  acquiring  languages,  has  been  sent  out  as  an  inter- 
preter to  Balaklava,  and  frequently  has  the  honor  of  dining  with 
Lord  Raglan. 

George  Sand  (Mad.  Dudevant)  is  the  great-granddaughter  of 
the  celebrated  Marshal  Saxe,  who  was  himself  one  of  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-two  natural  children  of  Frederick  August,  king 
of  Saxony  and  Poland. 

Berlin  correspondence  says  it  hardly  admits  of  doubt  that  an 
approximation  of  views  has  recently  taken  place  between  the 
Austrian  and  the  Prussian  governments,  which  bodes  no  good  to 
the  cause  of  the  Western  powers. 

The  marchioness  of  Ely  was  selected  by  the  queen  to  be 
lady-in-wailing  to  the  empress  of  the  French  during  her  stay  in 
England.  Lord  Alfred  Paget  was  also  selected  to  be  lord-in- 
waiting  to  the  emperor,  whom,  a  few  years  ago,  he  would  scarcely 
have  acknowledged  as  an  acquaintance. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  has  a  monopoly  of  the  liquor  traffic 
throughout  his  dominions,  just  such  as  this  State  has  conferred' 
upon  town  corporations.  His  Majesty  realizes  a  round  sum  from 
this  exclusive  control  of  the  liquor  trade.  In  1847,  Nicholas  de- 
rived $50,000,000  from  the  brandy  monopoly  alone. 

One  of  the  English  aristocracy,  Mr.  Villicrs,  recently  absquatu- 
lated, leaving  "debts  of  honor,"  and  other  little  bills,  to  tlie  tuno 
of  £100,000.  It  has  been  discovered  that  be  has  been  paying  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent,  per  annum  for  money,  and  it  is 
said  that  such  rates  are  not  uncommonly  paid  by  tlie  aristocracy. 
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....  Impatience  waiteth  on  true  sorrow. — Sliahspeare. 

Is  it  not  ridiculous  that  ridicule  kills  more  than  contempt  % 

• — Deluzy. 

....  By  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature,  moral  evil  is  its 
own  curse. —  Chahaers. 

....  All  impediments  in  fancy's  course  are  motives  of  more 
fancy. — Shakspeare. 

Superstition  is  but  the  fear  of  belief;  religion  is  the  con- 
fidence.— Lxidif  Blessin'jion. 

Thou  askest  me,  what  is  hope  ?  It  is  a  leading  and  flat- 
tering star  of  mankind,  which  U  obscured  and  disappears  with  tho 
last  beating  of  thy  heart. — Kozlay. 

....  There  is  this  of  good  in  real  evils — they  deliver  us,  while 
they  last,  from  the  petty  despotism  of  all  that  were  imaginary. — 
Colion. 

With  time  everything  vanishes  and  decays,  except  the 

virtue  of  the  true,  which  will  stand  like  a  rock,  and  guard  them 
unharmed  forever. — Kozlay. 

....  No  man  is  the  wiser  for  his  learning:  it  may  administer 
matter  to  work  in,  or  objects  to  work  upon,  but  wit  and  wisdom 
are  born  with  a  man. — Sdden. 

....  The  science  of  legislation  is  like  that  of  medicine  in  one 
respect;  that  it  is  far  more  easy  to  point  out  what  will  do  harm, 
than  what  will  do  good. — Colion. 

....  Whosoever  is  afraid  of  submitting  any  question,  civil  or 
religious,  to  the  test  of  free  discussion,  is  more  in  love  with  his 
own  opinion  than  with  truth. — Bishop  Watson. 

....  He  who  excels  in  his  art  so  as  to  carry  it  to  the  utmost 
height  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  may  be  said  in  some 
measure  to  g^  beyond  it ;  his  transcendent  productions  admit  of 
no  appellations. — La  Bruyere. 

....  First  we  hear  of  nature,  and  the  imitation  thereof;  then 
we  suppose  a  beautiful  nature.  We  must  choose — but  still  the 
best.  But  how  to  recognize  it? — according  to  what  standard 
shall  we  choose  ? — and  where  is  the  standard  then  1 — is  not  it  also 
in  nature? — Goethe. 


loker's  Sttbgct. 

Why  is  a  quack  like  a  locomotive?  Because  he  cannot  go  on 
without  puffing. 

*'  Sure,  an'  it  wasn't  poverty  that  drove  me  from  the  oufQ.  coun- 
thry,"  said  Michael  the  other  day,  "for  my  father  had  twinty  one 
yoke  of  oxen  and  a  cow,  and  they  gave  milk  the  year  round." 

"Jane,  give  the  baby  some  laudanum,  and  put  it  to  sleep,  and 
bring  me  my  parasol.  I  am  going  to  a  meeting  for  the  meliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  human  race." 

"  Didn't  you  guarantee,  sir,  that  the  horse  wouldn't  shy  before 
the  fire  of  an  enemy?" — "No  more,  be  wont.  'Tisn't  till  after 
the  fire  that  he  shies." 

Two  physicians,  of  the  names  of  Mead  and  Woodward,  fought 
in  England,  and  the  latter  slipping,  his  opponent  exclaimed, 
"  Take  your  life."  To  which  the  prostrate  Galen  replied,  "Any- 
thing but  your  physic." 

A  eounlryman,  wishing  to  sympathize  with  his  neighbor  for  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  said,  "  I  am  sorry  your  poor  woman  has  gone  to 
heaven." — "  Thank  you,"  replied  the  other,  "may  it  be  long  be- 
fore you  go  there." 

"Bob,  have  you  settled  that  affair  with  Simpkins,  yet?" — 
"Yes;  he  kicked  me  off  the  stoop  last  week,  and  since  that  he 
has  stopped  bothering  me."  Bob's  ideas  of  "  bothering  "  ai-e  cer- 
tainly original. 

To  make  Curling  I'luid  for  the  Hair — Melt  a  piece  of  rosin  in  a 
quantity  of  beeswax,  and  stir  it  with  somctliing;  put  in  some 
scent  and  apply  it  to  the  hair  hot.  Curl  before  it  cools.  This  is 
a  vciy  excellent  recipe,  for  the  curl  will  be  a  very  permanent  one. 

A  New  York  Councilman  was  heard  the  other  day  gettting  off 
the  following  specimen  of  what  maybe  called  "corporation" 
logic;  "All  human  things  are  hollow.  I'm  a  human  thing; 
therefore,  I'm  hollow.  It  is  contemptible  to  be  hollow ;  therefore, 
I'll  stuff  myself  as  full  as  I'm  able." 

Among  the  addresses  presented  upon  the  accession  of  James  I., 
was  one  from  the  ancient  town  of  Shrewsbuiy,  wishing  his  majes- 
ty might  reign  as  long  as  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  endured. 
"  Faith,  mon,"  said  the  king  to  the  person  who  presented  it,  "  if 
I  do,  my  son  then  must  reign  by  candle-light." 
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-vrOTICE  TO  ABVEHTISERS.  One  page  only  of 
j^  this  paper  is  devoted  to  adverciscmenls.  The  im-  ! 
mense  clrculittion  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  o/ic  hun- 
dred ciiotunnd  copies  tcffkly)^  t'ovuis  a.  vetucle  of  ailverlise- 
ment  that  is  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhimces  the  value  of  the  Pictorial  iis  im 
adTertising  ineiiiuni  is,  that  it  is  presrrvfd^  and  not  de- 
stroyed after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  uvery 
eis  months,  so  that  each  adTortisenicnt  {all  bwng  placed 
on  the  iTisI'lf  of  the  paper),  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  a'h-crtiser's  business  ror  pears  to  come. 

lO^  Terms  foe  Advertising. — ^ifty  cents  per  llne^  in 
all  Ciises,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  same. 

Advertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  davt-  in  printing.  Address,  post- 
paid, M.  M.  BALLOU".  Ptiblisher  nnd  Proprietor, 

Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston,  Masa. 

t         10  Park  Place, 

i   Ntic  Yort.  Jioifi  1, 1865. 

PUTNAM'S    MONTHLY. 

With  the  July  number  commences  the  Sixth 
Volume  of  Putnaji's  Mosthlt. 

The  generous  reception  of  the  Magazine  from 
its  commencement,  and  the  hearty  welcome  ex- 
tended to  the  present  proprietors  by  the  public 
and  the  press,  have  pledged  them  to  continued 
exertions  to  maintain  the  position  which  the 
work  has  already  achieved. 

The  constantly  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
"  Monthly  "  has  shoA\ni  that  a  periodical  which 
unites  the  solid  instruction  of  a  Review,  with  the 
attraction  of  a  Magazine,  is  sure  of  the  widest 
and  most  permanent  popular  sympathy. 

And  while  the  resources  of  the  Magazine  have 
never  been  so  ample,  the  publishers  are  most 
happy  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  never  been 
more  encouraged  than  at  present  by  expressions 
of  universal  good  will. 

PUTNAM'S  MONTHLY  maybe  obtained  of  Booksellers, 
News  Agents,  or  the  Publishers. 

Terms.— Three  Dollars  a  year,  or  Twenty-Five  cents  a 
namber.  Subscribers  remitting  Three  Dollars  promptly, 
in  advance,  to  the  publishers,  will  receive  the  work  for 
one  year,  postpaid,  in  any  part  of  the  United  Stiites  with- 
in 3000  miles.  Clubs  of  two  persons.  Five  Dollars  a  year, 
or  five  persons,  Ten  Dollars.  Postmasters  and  clergymen 
supplied  at  Two  Dollars.  Household  Words  and  Putnam's 
Monthly,  Five  Dollars;  the  volumes  commence  with  the 
Januiry  and  July  numbers.  Four  volumes  of  the  Maga- 
zine, neatly  bound  in  cloth,  may  be  had  through  any 
Bookseller  or  News  Agent — price,  Two  Dollars  each:  or 
h:ilf  Morocco,  Three  Dollars.  L'overs  for  binding  the  vol- 
umes, Twenty-Five  cents  each. 

The  publishers  have  no  agents  for  whose  contracts  they 
are  responsible.  Those  giving  orders  to  Agents  or  Book- 
sellers will  look  to  them  for  supply  of  the  works.  News- 
papers and  periodicals,  in  exchange,  should  address 
'•  Putnam's  Monthly,  New  York.'" 

NOTICE  TO  COifTRIETTTOSS. 

The  editor  of  Putnam's  Moxthlt  will  give 
every  article  forwarded  for  insertion  in  the  Maga- 
zine a  careful  examination.  But  the  publishers 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  any  contributions 
which  may  be  lost.  Writers  who  desire  to  have 
their  MSS.  returned  them  if  declined,  are  re- 
quested to  forward  the  proper  number  of  postage 
stamps.  All  communications  should  be  address- 
ed to  Dix  &  Edwaeds,  Publishers  of  Putnam's 
Monthly,  10  Park  Place,  New  York. 

June  2  It  DIX  &  EDWARDS. 

NEW  AI3"D  KEADABLE  BOOKS, 

PUBLlSaED   BY 

r>.  APPLETON   &   Co., 
Wo.  346  and  343   BROADWAY,  NEW  YOEK. 

MY  BROTHEU'S  KEEPER-     By  Misa  A.  B.  \Y.*,r.vee.    2 

vols,  paper  covers,  "ib  cents.     1  vol.  cloth.  SI. 
KESNETH:  or.  The  Rear  Guard  of  the  Grand  Army.  By 

the  author  of  the  "  Heir  of  RedclyfTe.'"     1  vol.,  paper 

covers,  50  cents.     Cloth,  7o  cents. 
THE  TWO  GUARDIANS.     By  the  author  of  the  -'Hebof 

Kedclyffe."  1  vol.  12mo.  paper  covers,  50c;  cloth,  75c. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COMMON  LIFE.     By  Jaues  H.  W. 

JOBNSTOS.    2  vols.  12mo.  cloth,  S2. 
THE  SUMMER  LAND.    ASouthem  Story.    ByaChildof 

the  Sun.     1  vol.  12mo.  cloth.  75  cents. 
GRACE  LEE.      A  Tale.    By  3vu.k  Kavanaoh.    2  vols. 

12mo.  paper  covers,  75  cents.    1  vol.  cloth,  .SI. 
LAMARTINE'S  TURKEY.     Vol.  I.  now  ready.     Price, 

SI;  to  he  completed  in  three  volumes. 

*»:*  These  volumes  have  received  the  warmest  commen- 
dations of  the  prf-s3. 

[Cr"  Any  of  theabove  will  be  sent  by  mail,  posta^^epaid, 
on  a  remittance  of  the  price.  It  June  2 

HENEY  WABD  BEECHEE'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

STAR  PAPERS: 

— OE, — 

EXPERIEKCES  OF  ART  AND  NATURE- 

COSIESTS. 

I.  letters  from  Europe. — II.  Experiences  of  Nature. 
A  Discourse  of  Flowers.  The  Death  of  our  Almanac. 

Death  in  the  Country.  Fog  in  the  Harbor. 

Inland  1-5.  Seashore.  The  Morals  of  Fishing. 

New  England  Graveyards.     The  Wanderings  of  a  Star. 
Towns  and  Trees.  Bookstores— Books. 

The  First  Breath  in  the     Gone  to  the  Country. 

Country.  Dre-im-Culture- 

Trouting.  A  Walk  among  Trees. 

A  Ride.  Building  a  Hou^  e. 

The  Slountam  Stream.  The  Use  of  the  Beautiful. 

A  Country  Ride.  Mid-October  Days- 

Farewell  to  the  Country,        A  Moist  Leiter. 
School  Reminiscence.  Frost  in  the  Window. 

The  Value  of  Birds.  Snow  Storm  Travelling. 

A  Hough  Picture  from  Life.    Nature,  a  Minister  of  Happi- 
A  Ride  to  Fort  Hamilton.  ness. 

Sights  from  my  Window.       Springs  and  Solitudes. 

One  elegant  12mo.  volnme.     Price,  .SI  25. 

J.  C.  DERBY.  Publisher.  No.  119  Nai-sau  St., 
and  for  sale  by  all  Bookseller?.    Single  copies  sent  by 
mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  June  2 

TO  ENGIXEERS  AND  SURTE"yORS. 

THE  subscribers  have  on  hand  and  for  sale,  Th'eodo- 
LiTES.  Trassits,  Teassit  Cosipasses.  Levels,  Com- 
passes. Levelfsg  Rods,  Dkawd-o  iNsiEuiiEMa.  Ch.\,i>3, 
etc..  etc.,  made  in  a  superior  manner  and  warranted. 
A.  MENEELY'S  SONS, 
may  26  4t  West  Troy,  New  York. 


Dr.  S.  S.  PITCH'S 
SILTEJR.MOUKTED,     COMBlNATION.PAD,« 

SUPPORTER    TRUSS. 

This  instrument,  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  Uemla,  I 
now,  for  the  ttrst  time  through  the  press,  introduce  to 
the  notice  of  those  afllicted  with  Rupture.  It  is  the  i-e.^ult 
of  seveml  years'  study  and  experiment,  embraces  a  new 
principle  in  the  application  of  pressure  to  the  hernial 
tumor,  is  perfectly  efficient  in  its  action,  occasions  no  an- 
noyance, and  is  worn  without  the  slightest  discomfort,  I 
know  it  to  bo  cutirely  superior  to  any  other  in  use,  for  the 
following  among  other  reasons,  viz: 

1st.  It  sives  support  to  the  whole  abdomen.  It  has 
been  heretofore  overlooked,  that  in  nil  cases  of  rupture, 
the  whole  nlidnmtn  should  be  supported.  By  severe  pres- 
sure on  a  small  space  on  one  side  of  the  abdomen,  the 
bowels  are  pressed  out  of  their  natural  position.  This 
causes  a  liability  to  a  second  rupture  on  the  opposite  side 
— renders  a  very  great  amount  of  pressure  necessiiry  to 
hold  the  rupture,  occasions  much  discomfort,  and  injures 
health.  In  this  instnmient  a  well  adjusted  pad  is  applied 
by  a  gentle  and  properly  directed  prt-ssure  across  the 
whole  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  while  combined  with  it 
is  the  rupture-pad  with  an  independent  pressure.  Thus 
the  bowels  are  kept  perfectly  in  place,  the  rupture  is  se- 
curely held,  there  is  no  annoying  pressure  at  any  one 
point,  and  there  is  experienced  only  the  most  delightful 
feeling  of  support  and  relief 

2d.  The  Truss  Pad  acts  upon  a  new  principle,  giving 
an  upward  as  weil  as  direct  pressure.  If  any  one  having  a 
rupture,  will  apply  the  ends  of  his  fingers  to  the  tumor, 
and  press  gently  upward  and  inward,  he  will  be  surprised 
to  find  that  not  one  quarter  of  the  pressure  ie  required  to 
hold  the  rupture  in  place,  that  is  employed  in  the  ordioary 
Truss,  and  because  by  the  hand  it  is  applied  in  the  right 
direction.  This  instrument  imitates  the  action  of  the 
hand  in  this  respect,  and  thus  dispenses  with  much  of  the 
violent  annoying  force  used  in  the  common  Truss. 

3d-  It  is  made  to  perform  the  office  of  both  Truss  nnd 
Abdominal  Supporter.  Many  persons  having  ruptures 
need  to  wear  an  abdominal  supporter,  particularly  females. 
With  the  common  Truss  a  supporter  cannot  be  worn. 
This  combines  the  two  perfectly. 

4th.  For  Double  Rupture,  it  ia  absolutely  perfect;  it  is 
mounted  with  silk  velvet;  and 

5th.  l!f  workmanship  is  superior,  the  pads  and  springs 
are  heavily  plated  with  silver,  rendering  it  elegant,  neat 
and  clean. 

6th.  It  is  sold  at  a  less  price  than  any  instrument  of 
similar  workmanship  in  market. 

As  a  perfect  Truss,  it  stands  unrivalled  and  alone. 
I  append  a  single  testimonial,  which  is  to  the  po'nt  and 
conclusive: 

18  Wall  St.,  New  York,  May  3, 1855. 
Dr.  S.  S.  Fitch— Deah  Sib:  I  take  pleasure  in  saying, 
that  the  Supporter  Truss  which  1  obtiiitcd  of  you  a  few 
weeks  since  is  a  most  perfect  instruoieut.  Before  using  it 
I  had  tried  several  of  the  most  popular  Trusses  in  market. 
They  all  occasioned  more  or  less  annoyance,  and  none 
were  entirely  edicient.  Yours  is  by  far,  in  all  the  essen- 
tials of  a  Truss,  very  greatly  superior  to  any  I  ever  saw. 
I  repeat,  it  is  a  most  perfect  thing,  and  I  recommend  all 
who  need  a  Truss  to  use  it. 

Respectfully  yours,  T.  Jones.  Jr. 

This  Truss  can  be  had  and  fitted  on  at  my  ofllce.  No. 
714  Broadway,  New  York.  It  may  also  be  inquired  for  at 
all  the  respectable  Druggists  and  Physicians  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Persons  at  a  distance  can  be  fitted  by  sending  me  the 
size  round  the  person  just  below  the  hips,  and  on  a  line 
with  the  rupture,  and  stating  the  location  and  character 
of  the  rupture.  The  trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms.  Or- 
ders addressed  to  S.  S.  Fitch  &  Co.  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to.  S.  S.  FITCH.  A.M.,  M.D  , 
June  2                 It  714  Broadway,  New  York. 


J.  H  THOMPSON'S  INSTAKTANEOTTS 

LIQUID   HAIR  DYE. 

THIS  Dye  is.  without  any  exception,  the  best  ever  man- 
ufactured ;  nothing  sold  in  America  or  Europe  of  any 
other  make  will  bear  the  least  comparison  with  it.  The 
proprietor  publicly  guarantees  that  it  will  dye  red  or  grey 
hair  to  any  shade  of  brown  or  black  in  one  minute,  and 
that  so  long  as  the  hair  remains  upon  the  head,  it  will  not 
fade  or  change  color.  It  differs  from  all  other  dyes  in  its 
effect  upon  the  fibres  of  the  hair — as,  instead  of  making 
the  hair  harsh,  it  renders  the  most  stubborn  pliant  and 
tractable.  It  is  beautifully  scented  with  violet,  and  will 
not  stain  the  skin.     The  following  is  the 

CERTIFICATE  OF  DR.  COILTON. 
-     *'  Having  examined  the  Hair  Dye  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H, 
Thompson.  I  can   recommend  it  as   being  properly  pre- 
pared, and  well  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  intended.  James  11.  Chilton,  Chemist, 

"  New  York,  June  8.  1854." 

This  certificate  from  a  scientific  gentleman  so  well  known 
as  Dr.  Chilton,  renders  the  pubhcation  of  any  other  cer- 
tificates unnecessary,  as  it  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  article.     Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
J.  H.  THOMPSON.  6  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

Price,  SI  and  S2  per  case.  Sent  by  express  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  Country  merchants,  upon  applica- 
tion by  post,  will  receive  a  trjuie  circular,  containing  list 
of  prices,  terms,  etc.  4t  may  26 

GENIN'S  BAZ.iAR. 

THE  SPRING  SEASON  was  opened  at  the  Bazaar  with 
a  most  extensive  and  useful  stock  of  Childen's  Head- 
Dresses,  Boys  and  Infants'  Clothing,  Hosiery.  Laces.  Em- 
broideries, Ladies'  P.arLs  made  Shoes,  Gaiters,  etc.  Many 
of  the  styles  of  Children's  Fancy  Hats  for  both  sexes,  and 
of  the  costumes  for  boys  of  all  ages,  had  not  appeared 
abroad  when  the  shipments  were  made,  and  will  be  pre- 
sented almost  simultaneously  to  the  public  of  Paris,  Lon- 
don and  New  York.  In  addition  to  these  samples  of 
foreign  ta.ste,  a  variety  of  new  styles  from  the  head-dress 
and  clothing  factories  attached  to  the  Bazaar,  have  been 
brought  out,  so  that  the  products  of  native  and  foreign 
skill  are  placed  side  by  side  for  the  inspection  of  connois- 
seurs. GENIN'S  BAZAAR,  513  Broadway,  St.  Nicholas 
Hotel,  New  York.  It  june  2 

aiARGARET    FULLER    OSSOLL 

we  SOALL  publish  ABOUT  THE  20tH  OF  MAT, 

Woman  in  the  Nineteenth.  Century. 

From  the  pen  of  the  extraordiuary  woman  whose  name 
heads  this  advertisement.  It  Lt  a  work  which  will  cause  a 
sensation  in  two  hemispheres.  It  will  make  a  ]2mo.  vol- 
ume of  400  pp.     Price,  SI. 

JOHK  P.  JEWETT  &,  Co.,  Publiahera, 
2t  117ffASHINGrON  ST..  BOSTON.        may  19 

ON  EXKIBinON. 

BALL'S  PICTORIAL  TOUR  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  at  Amorv  Hall.  A  splendid  work  of  art, 
produced  by  colored  mex  who  have  lived  in  the  South 
for  twenty  years.  Every  evening  at  7  1-2  o'clock;  Wpd- 
nesdajs  and  Saturdays  at  2  1-2.  tf  June  2 


NEW    STOEE. 
THOMAS    RESTIEAUX 

Has  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  he  has  opened  his 
New  Store,  No.  29  TREMONT  STKEET,  opposite  to  the 
Boston  JIuseum,  where  he  will  give  his  pereonal  .ittention 
to  the  preparation  and  sale  of  fUliE  MEDICINES. 

may  26  2t 


lOCRWOOD  k  lUIilB, 

PLUMBERS, 
NO.  18  SCHOOL  ST. 

Directly  opposite  City  Hall, 
BOSTON. 

TTater-Closets,  Bathing 
Tubs.  Marble  Slabs,  Silver 
Plated  Work,  Hydrants,  In- 
dia Rubber  and  Leather  Hose. 

N.  B.  Orders  from  any  part 
of  the  United  States  promptly 
attended  to.  June  2 


A.  W.  LADD  &.  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED    GRAND  ACTION 

PIANO    FORTES. 


A.  H.  BRAINAKD'S 

IMPROVED    PAINT    MILLS. 

THESE  celebrated  Mills  are  still  made  and  sold  at 
wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  inventor,  at  bis  manu- 
factory, 96  Kneeland  Street,  Boston.  Four  sizes  are  now 
made— No.  1,  for  Coach  Painters;  No.  2,  for  Coach  and 
House  Painters;  No.  3,  for  "power"  alone:  No  4  com- 
binoa  itself  with  a  Mixer,  is  capable  of  mixing  and  grind- 
ing 30CO  pounds  of  lead  per  diem,  and  is  peculiarly  adiipt- 
ed  for  grinding  line  colors  in  oil  or  water ;  it  is  quite  port- 
able, is  easily  and  quickly  cleaned,  and  requires  but  half 
a  horse  power  to  drive  it. 

pRic:.s.— No.  1,  with  crank,  S9;  with  fly-wheel,  Sll. 
No.  2,  with  crank,  SIS;  with  flytwheel,  S15.  No.  3.  S3d. 
No.  4,  S80. 

Any  detired  information  communicated  by  mail. 

A.  II.  BKAINAIiD,  96  Kneeland  St. 

Agent  in  New  York.  S.  C.  Hills.  12  Piatt  St. ;  In  Balti- 
more, Joaif  KoDENMAYER,  51  N.  Paca  St.      Im     apr  28 


UNIVERSAL   RENOVATOE., 

OR  FURNITURE  POLISH,  the  only  preparation  that 
can  be  used  on  varnished,  polished,  or  enamelled 
work  of  any  kind  without  injury.  It  contains  none  of  those 
ingredients,  such  as  sweet  oil,  alcohol,  or  turpentine,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  are  eo  destructive  to  all  varnished  or  polish- 
ed work.  A  SiLVEIt  MEDAL,  together  with  the  following 
references,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  superiority. 


Jona  C bickering, 
Oliver  Ditson, 
Hallett,  Davis  &  Co., 
Hallet  &  Cumston, 
Forst«r,  Lawrence  &  Co., 


George  Hews, 
Geo.  P.  Reed  &  Co., 
E.  H.  Wade, 
D.  B.  Newhall, 
Doe,  Hazleton  &  Co. 


For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  Piano  Forte  Rooms 
of  D.  H.  SHIRLEY  &  CO..  Proprietors, 

apr  21  eoptf  280  Washington  Street. 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 

buy  RICHARDSON'S 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOE  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction   Book 
that  has  ever  been  published.     Price,  S3.     Published  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  Stores, 
may  5  eop6m 

IRVING'S  WASHllV(iTON,— Agents  wanted  to  ob- 
tain subscribers  for  thiswork.     Subscriptions  received 

at  No8.  50  and  52  Comhill,  Boston,  by 

FREDERICK  PARKER  &  Co., 
may  19       eop3t       General  Agents  for  New  England. 

BELLS!  BELLS!  BELLS! 

CHURCH,  Factory.  Steamboat.  Locomotive,  Planta- 
tion, and  other  BELLS,  with  the  different  styles  of 
hangings,  constantly  on  hand,  and  can  be  shipped  in  any 
direction,  at  a  moment's  notice. 

A  MENEELY'S  SONS, 
West  Troy,  New  York. 
Agents. — Hitchcock  &  Co.,  116  Broadway,  New  York; 
Kellogg,  Cobb  &  Co.,  51  Water  Street,  Boston ;  Kellogg  & 
Andrews.  26  North  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia;  Raymond 
fc  Ward,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Stark,  Day  &  Stauffer,  New 
Orleans.  4t  may  26 

GOURAUD'S  ITALIAN  MEDICATED  SOAP 

CUKES  Tan,  Pimples,  Freckles,  Eruptions,  Blotches, 
Worms  in  the  Skin,  etc. ,  50  cents  a  cake ;  Poudre  Sub- 
tile uproots  hair  from  any  part  of  the  body,  SI  per  bot- 
tle; Rouge,  for  pale  lips  and  cheeks,  Lily  White,  Hair 
Dye,  etc.,  at  the  old  established  depot,  67  Walker  Street, 
first  store  from  Broadway.  New  Y'ork.  Fonvarded  by  ex- 
press lines.     All  mail  matter  must  be  prepaid.     It     jn2 


B 


EAVTIFUIi  ENGRAVINGS,  in  great  variety,  for 
sale  at  60  and  52  Comhill.  Boston,  by 
may  19  6t  1  REDERICK  PARKER  &  Co. 


IMPORTANT  TO  F/13I1LIES. 

NOAH  DATIS'S  CELEBR.ATEn  Combination  of  Mocha 
ANn  J.AVA  Coffee  has  been  used  by  Hotels,  Steam- 
ships, and  by  thousands  of  families,  and  acknowledged  by 
all  the  best  flavor  and  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  be- 
fore used.  Families  say  one  pound  is  equal  to  two  of  any 
other  kind.  JOHN  C.  J?EUNALD  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents, 
June  2  45S  Washington  St..  Boston, 

Multiplication, 
Throughout  the  nation. 
Of  inaect-Ufe  has  commenced. 
Assassination  I 
Extirpation ! 
For  the  health  of  our  flesh  and  our  blood's  salvation, 
Be  Lyon's  Powder  dispensed! 
Depot  for  the  sale  of  LYON'S  MAGNETIC  POWDER 
and   PILLS  for  destroying  insects,  rats  and  mice,  424 
Broadway,  New  York.  It  june  2 

THE  FftTK  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE  S  CELEBRATED  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Boole's  American  Electric  Hair 
DVE  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age.  and  Boolk's  Hebk- 
AiONA,  or.  Balm  of  Cythereo.,  stands  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tifying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  verv  be?t  in  the  world.  For  sale  bv  the  proprie- 
tor, WM.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sand.«,  New  York ; 
J.  Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co.,  Mon- 
treal. Canada;  R.  Hovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St  , 
London;  J.  WooUey,  Manchester,  England,  and  chemists 
and  perfumers  throughout  the  world.        eoptf    jan  13 

D\ER'S    HEALIKG    EMBROCATION— a   very 
valuable  medical  preparation,  is  meeting  with  nipid 
sales  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    Sold  by  all  druggists. 
June  2 

The  Wild  Cherry,  as  prepared  by  Dr.  Wlstar,  is  really 
a  specific  for  throat  and  lung  complaints.  Coughs  and 
colds  disappear  as  if  by  ningic  under  its  soothing  influ- 
ence.   No  family  should  bo  without  it. 

AVOOD    ENGRAVING. 

JOHN  ANDREW,  Draughtsman  anh  Enqrater 
UPON  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
his  best  style,  promptly  and  at  moderate  pricen.  129 
Washington  Street,  Boston.  Reference — Bailouts  Picto- 
rial- eoptf  may  5 

CO:*niERCIAL  AGENTS  WANTED 

TO  CANVASS  PERMANENTLY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  Men  of  high  business  capabilities  and 
moral  qualities,  and  natives  of  New  England  or  New 
York,  only  need  apply.  The  business  is  highly  respectable 
and  profitable.     For  full  information,  address 

A.  W,  HARRISON, 
may  5         eop4t  10  South  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


IT  IS  now  conceded  by  competent  jndges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WOULD  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  usaivALLiiD.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  pitst  i  ear,  is  onr  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  ba.-'e  strians  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning din^i-naiii!.  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  voluu.e  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beantiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NE^V  YORK    CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

WAEEEOOMS,  286  "WASHINGTON  STEEET, 

BOSTON, 

tf        AND  441  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK,    mar  24 

TENTH  THOTTSAND. 

EUROPE  ANJ)  THE  ALLIES —A  new  Book  on 
the  Russian  War.  illustrated  with  Portrait;,  and 
Lives  of  the  late  and  present  Emperor,  Generals,  Map  of 
Sebastopol,  etc  .  etc.    •ill  pages,  cloth,  gilt.  Si  2o. 

Brown  &  Joy's  Rural  Architect,  Twentieth  Thousand, 
quarto.  S3;  Emily  Tlionwells  (lllu.=trated)  Cottage  Cook- 
Book,  'iO  cents.  Copies  sent  postp;iid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Agents  wimted  everywhere.  EDWARD  LIVEKMOBE, 
Pdblisheb,  20  Beekman  St  ,  New  York.         It        June  2 


PALMER'S  PATENT  LEG  received  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  WORLD'S  GREAT  EXHIBI- 
TION, in  London,  in  1851,  and  New  York,  in 
lSo3,  as  the  best  in  Europe  or  America — and  is 
now  manufactured  at  378  Broadway,  New  York, 
876  Chestnut  St  ,  Philadelphia,  and  Springfield, 
Mass.,  by  PALiIEK  &  Co.         tf         may  12 

GRECIAN  PAINTING  \-  On  the  receipt  of  SI.  the 
subscriber  will  .lend  '■■  Complete  DIRECTm^s  foe  the 
Art  OP  Grecian  Painting,"'  together  with  one  btanti/ul 
Mezzotint  Engraving  for  the  above.  Address  J.  M. 
HENRY,  Boston,  Maes.  June  2 

THE 

SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

op 

AMERICAN    FIELD    SPORTS. 

Will  be  issued  in  a  few  days,  a  valuable  book,  containing 

TWENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

Gunning,  Pislimg  and  Hunting, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre-table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  fojm  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing, /o  (/'oio  _/rom.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorial  gesi,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price /)f 

TWENTY-FIVE    CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-live  cents  to  the  office  of  pubhcation. 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractiva 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition. 

M.  M.  BALLOir,  Publisher, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

IMMENSE  success:; 

THE  CHEAPEST  HIAGAZmE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED     FOB.     EVERT     AMERICAN      HOME. 
Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1, 1855,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  ailRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in-each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  S3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
welve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annnju,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Ballod'b  DoLL.\a  Mokthlt  is  printed  with  new  type^ 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fiiteen  years.   Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 

POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELLANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HTTMOB, 
firom  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries,  and  improvementa 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  leisure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  coniplete  in  it.';elf. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  aa 
below,  shall  receive  the  Miigazine  for  one  year ;  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
seventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

ffiljc  jFlag  of  our  2Bnion. 

TERMS  :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, §2  00 

4  subscribers,  "      "       7  00 

10  "  "      "      15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  six'een  subscribers  at  the  last 
rate,  shall  receive  the  s-  venleenth  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Fl-^o  op  oor  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballod'3  Pictori.\l,  iH  00  per  annum.  Published  every 
Satdrdat,  by  M.  W.  BALLOU, 

COENEB  OF  TREUONT  AND  BBOMFI^LD  STS.,  BoSTOK. 

Wholesale  Agekts, — S.  French.  121  Nassau  Street,  New 
York;  A.  Winch,  116  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia;  Hen- 
ry Taylor,  111  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore;  A.  C.  Bagley, 
corner  of  4th  and  Sycamore  Streets,  Cincinn.nti;  J.  A. 
Roys,  43  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit';  E.  K.  M  .  odward, 
comer  of  4tU  and  Chesnut  Streets,  St.  Louis;  ^.  Ucn  & 
C".,  75  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Samu  liing- 
folif,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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GOING  TO  THE  MEADOW. 

Mr.  "Warren  has  given  as  here  a  fine  local  sketch,  truly  Ameri- 
can in  character,  and  remarkable  for  its  fidelity.  The  old  farm- 
hoose,  seen  in  the  distance,  has  a  familiar  look.  If  we  have  not 
Been  that  particular  farm-house,  wo  have  secii  a  thousand  like  it; 
the  homes  of  strong  hands,  brave  hearts,  bright  minds.  Then 
look  at  the  sturdy  horse  in  the  fills  of  the  hay-rack  ;  he  is  trotting 
oflF  as  proudly  and  bravely  as  if  he  was  aware  of  his  importance, 
and  sensible  that  he  had  a  mission,  as  well  as  his  master — his  paj- 
ticnlar  mission,  or  destination,  being  just  now  the  meadow,  where, 
while  his  load  is  being  piled  up,  he  will  have  leisure  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  wastage  of  his  fragrant  burthen,  and  to  do  battle 
with  his  deadly  enemies,  the  horse-flies.  The  children  who  crowd 
the  rack  are  full  of  delight,  as  they  always  are  wiien  work  to  be 
done  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  frolic.  It  is  a  pity  that  all 
labor  cannot  be  made  as  agreeable  to  the  toilers  of  this  world,  as 
hfljing  is  to  children.     One  of  them  has  lost  a  hat,  and  this  inci- 


dent creates  quite  as  much  hubbub  and  excitement  in  the  juvenile 
group  as  a  hat  overboard  does  in  a  bevy  of  steamboat  passengers, 
or  railroad  travellers.  But  there  3.ro  children  of  a  larger  growth 
in  the  hay-rack.  A  few  more  summers  than  those  which  have 
blessed  the  little  group  of  boys  and  girls,  have  ripened  the  beauty 
of  that  maiden  with  the  straw  hat,  who  is  borne  along  in  "  maiden 
meditation,  fancy  free."  Observe  with  what  shy  fondness  the  youth 
in  front  glances  askant  at  her,  unable  to  take  his  eyes  from  her,  and 
yet  modest  in  his  demonstration — a  true  picture  of  rustic  back- 
wardness. Now,  this  unconscious  maiden  may  be  a  farmer's 
daughter — "sole  daughter  of  the  house  and  heart "  of  a  landed 
proprietor ;  and  it  may  be  nothing  new  to  her  to  ride  in  a  hay- 
rigging  to  the  field,  and  then  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  dainty 
food  which  is  to  sustain  the  strong  horses  and  the  grateful  kine 
through  the  long  months  of  the  coming  winter;  and  yet,  for  our 
part,  we  strongly  suspect  her  of  being  an  amateur,  and  goine  to 
her  voluntaiy  tusk  with  the  zest  that  always   accompanies   new 


occupations.  "We  accuse  her  of  being  no  country  damsel,  but  a 
city  belle  metamorphosed  for  the  occasion  into  an  Amaryllis. 
What  dire  execution  these  rusticating  belles  do  on  the  hearts  of 
such  swains  as  the  one  in  our  picture.  Everj^hing  they  lay  their 
delicate  hands  to,  they  do  with  a  grace  perfectly  fascinating. 
They  milk  in  the  style.of  Maria  Antoinette  at  the  Petite  Trianon, 
they  make  butter  or  love  with  equal  grace,  ride  the  fastest  horses 
in  the  most  desperate  style,  break  colts  and  hearts  with  perfect 
impunity,  and  then  scamper  hack  to  the  city,  regardless  of  th« 
damage  they  have  caused.  Yet  they  often  are  susceptible,  and 
with  some  of  them  a  manly  young  farmer  has  a  better  prospect  of 
success  than  a  city  exquisite.  Therefore,  in  bidding  our  young 
swain  in  the  cart  adieu,  we  advise  liim  to  "make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines.**  Many  a  pleasant  life  connection  has  resulted  from 
such  merry  country  scenes  and  interviews,  and  some  of  the  pleas- 
antest  associatjpns  of  after-life  grow  out' of  the  convivial  gather- 
ings about  the  farmer's  homestead,  and  in  the  fields  and  meadows  . 
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KING  AND  THE  COBBLER. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  AACIEKT  PERSIA- 

BT   AVSTIX    C.  BUEDICK. 
[CONTIXUED.] 

CUAI'TEIi  XIL— [coNTi.vr-ED.] 

Zillah  hesitated  for  one  moment,  nntl  then  she  sprang  foiivarcl 
niid  sank  down  at  the  monaixh's  feet,  whh  her  clasped  hands 
raised  towards  him. 

"  Sire  !"  she  cried,  •'  O,  for  the  love  of  heaven,  release  mc  from 
this  place.  I  cannot  love  yon  as  a  hnsband,  for  my  heart  is 
another's ;  but  let  me  go — let  mc  depart  in  purity  and  pence — 
ftud  as  my  king  I  will  love  you  always  and  pray  for  you  with 
every  prayer  of  my  heart." 

"  So,  so,  pretty  one — yon  look  most  beautiful  now  at  ray  feet." 

'"Answer  me,  sire!  O,  ai.swer  me,  and  when  you  speak — 
remember  that  God  looks  down  upon  ns." 

"  I  choose  not  to  trouble  myself  with  anything  above  the  earth 
at  lliis  present  time,"  was  the  king's  cold  reply.  "  But  listen — 
I  saw  you  and  loved  you,  for  you  were  the  most  beautiful  being 
ujjon  whom  my  eyes  had  ever  rested.  I  resolved  that  you  should 
be  mine  and  I  sent  for  you,  little  dreaming  that  any  one  would 
d:u-e  resist  the  orders  of  the  king.  You  kuow  that  I  have  had 
some  trouble  in  obtaining  you,  but  you  are  here  at  length,  and 
my  wish  is  gratified.  Now  you  may  be  my  wife,  and  be  among 
the  happiest  of  the  happy,  with  every  wish  cared  for  and  every 
whim,  even,  regarded  ;  or  you  may  be  my  wife  and  be  as  miser- 
able as  you  choose — for  my  wife  you  shall  be,  even  though  death 
stood  by  your  side,  and  I  had  to  embrace  you  both  together! 
Now  you  have  had  an  answer  to  all  your  questions  and  all  your 
prayers." 

Zillah  arose  and  walked  slowly  to  the  seat  where  she  had  before 
rested,  and  with  a  deep  groan  she  sank  down  upon  it.  The  king 
gazed  at  her  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then  he  said  : 

"Remember — I  shall  be  with  yon  anon,  and  you  must  lovo  me. 
The  miser  shall,  unasked,  give  all  his  store  in  noble  charity  ere  I 
give  up  thee  !  The  doting  mother,  in?  her  own  right  mind,  shall 
give  her  darling  infant  to  feed  the  dogs,  ero  I  give  one  claim  of 
mine  upon  thci;  away  !  Thou  art  mine — mine  to  share  my  bed, 
and  my  love   if  you  will." 

MlienZilhih  next  looked  up  she  was  alone,  The  words  she 
liad  heard  rang  wildly  in  her  ears,  and  her  heart  thi-obbed  pain- 
fully in  her  bosom.  She  gazed  upon  the  gaudy  tapestry  which 
was  still  in  motion  from  the  king's  touch,  and*her  brain  com- 
menced to  reel.  She  remembered  how  the  persecutor  had  looked 
— how  his  eyes  had  gleamed,  his  teeth  grated  and  his  face  paled, 
and  a  faintuess  gathered  about  her  heart.  She  walked  to  the 
open  balcony  that  looked  out  upon  the  garden,  but  she  noticed 
not  the  fragrance  of  the  zephyrs  that  came  up  from  the  thousand 
bursting  roses  and  aromatic  shrubs.  She  went  to  the  fountain 
and  bathed  her  brow  in  the  cool  water,  for  she  felt  a  strange  op- 
pression there — a  close,  confined  sensation,  accompanied  by  a 
burning  heat.  She  felt  her  steps  tottering — she  knew  that  her 
strength  was  leaving  her,  and  she  had  just  time  to  reach  her  seat 
nnce  more,  when  the  last  spark  of  consciousness  went  out,  and 
she  sank  down  faint  and  insensible. 


CILVPTER  xin. 

A.    MOST    STARTLING     IXTERTIEW. 

TVhen  Zak  Turan  and  his  wife  were  left  alone  with  their  serv- 
ing man,  tliey  were  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  for  a  while,  that 
almost  shut  out  the  realization  of  pain.  Rudabah  first  hastened 
to  the  assistance  of  her  husband,  but  she  found  that  he  had  not 
been  hurt,  only  slightly  stunned  by  the  blow  he  had  received.  As 
Boon  as  they  were  really  capable  of  calm  reflection,  Zak  Turan 
resolved  to  hasten  away  at  once  and  hunt  up  Kobad.  According- 
ly he  left  his  wife  and  slave  in  charge  of  tlie  cave,  and  made  his 
■way  out,  bidding  them,  ere  he  left,  to  keep  the  inner  door  fastened 
and  not  to  open  it  save  to  those  whom  they  knew  to  be  friends. 

Shortly  after  the  cobbler  left  the  cave  the  rain  began  to  fall, 
but  he  noticed  it  not.  He  only  hastened  on  as  before,  for  he  liad 
started  at  a  speed  as  swift  as  he  could  maintain.  His  first  stop- 
ping place  was  the  palace  of  the  satrap  Rustem,  for  he  naturally 
concluded  that  the  sage  would  have  stopped  with  Feridoon.  At 
the  gale  he  found  a  slave  sleeping  beneath  the  shelter  of  an  arch, 
mid  of  him  he  inquired  if  the  astrologer  was  witliin.  The  slave 
said  no. 

"  And  has  Feridoon  returned  %" 

"  Yes," 

"  And  are  you  sure  that  an  old  man  did  not  come  with  him  V 

"Dou't  know,"  returned  the  slave,  rubbing  his  eyes  and 
yawning. 

"  Then  will  you  find  out  V 

"Not  now.  If  yoQ  want  to  inform  yourself  upon  such  mat- 
ters you  had  better  present  yourself  at  some  seasonable  hour. 
Now  go  away  before  we  lock  you  up  for  disturbing  the  peace  at 
this  unseemly  time." 

The  cobbler  wivs  afraid  of  the  guard  of  the  poweiful  satrap, 
and  he  dared  not  offend  him  ;  yet  he  resolved  to  make  one  more 
trial,  for  he  had  an  impression  tliat  Kobad  was  there. 

"  Hark  ye  !"  he  said.  "  If  Feridoon  learns  not  the  intelligence 
I  have  to  communicate,  his  misery  for  life  may  be  sealed.     But  I 


would  rather  the  old  astrologer  should  know  it  first,  for  he  may 
have  some  means  of  helping  the  matter  without  alarming  the 
youth." 

"  You  are  deceiving  me  V 

"  I  am  not.  The  young  man's  happiness  depends  upon  the 
success  of  my  mission.     One  whom  he  loves  is  in  danger." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  damsel  .''* 

"  Ay  ;  I  mean  Zillah  ;  my  own  child." 

"  Eh  1     You,  you  the  father  of  our  young  master's  love  1" 

"  Yes.     I  am  Zak  Turan." 

"And  -why  didn't  yoft  say  sol  By  my  life  of  lives,  had  I 
known  tliat,  I'd  let  you  pass  even  though  the  satrap  himself  bade 
me  not.     Hold  a  moment,  and  I'll  call  a  slave  to  conduct  you." 

As  the  fellow  thus  spoke  he  stepped  back  into  the  court,  and  in 
a  few  moments  he  returned  with  another  slave. 

"  Hist !  say  nothing  that  I  slumbered ;  for  the  rain  kept  me 
in,  and  my  lids  were  heavy.  They  drooped  against  my  express 
wishes." 

"  Fear  not,"  retunied  the  cobbler.    "  I  am  not  prone  that  way." 

Zak  Turan  now  followed  his  new  guide,  and  ere  long  he 
reached  Feridoon's  apartments.  Here  they  found  a  slave  awake, 
and  from  him  they  learned  that  Kobad  was  there.  The  cobbler 
at  once  went  to  his  bedside  and  awoke  him,  and  then  told  him  all 
that  had  happened.  At  first  the  old  man  would  hardly  believe 
it.  He  nibbed  his  eyes  and  seemed  to  doubt  the  reality  of  his 
being  awake,  but  he  soon  satisfied  himself  upon  this  point,  and 
then  he  made  Zak  Turan  tell  the  story  over  again.  TTben  he 
had  heard  the  startling  tale  repeated,  and  had  lealized  it  all,  he 
leaped  from  his  bed  and  caught  the  cobbler  by  the  hand. 

"  You  are  Zak  Turan,"  he  muttered,  half  to  himself,  "  and  you 
surely  know  what  has  happened." 

Then  he  sat  down  upon  a  stool,  and  after  reflecting  for  some 
moments,  he  added : 

"  I  sec  how  it  must  have  been  :  "we  were  followed.  Those  eu- 
nuchs are  witty  men,  and  they  overcame  onr  precautions.  But 
hai'k  ye  ;  say  nothing  yet  of  this  to  Feridoon.  Did  he  know  it 
he  would  rush  at  once  to  the  royal  palace,  and  that  must  not  be, 
for  surely  some  arrow  or  javelin,  or  some  vengeful  spearhead 
would  find  his  life.  Sit  thee  down,  Zak  Turan,  for  I  muit  pon- 
der upon  this.  Of  course  Zillah  will  be  in  no  immediate  danger 
to  night,  save  from  the  storm,  for  when  she  reaches  the  palace 
she  will  he  wet  and  cold,  and  must  have  rest.  Fear  not.  I  will 
ponder  well,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  my  thoughts  shall  be 
to  some  purpose." 

For  some  time  the  old  astrologer  remained  with  his  head  bowed 
upon  his  hands,  but  at  length  he  started  up  and  commenced  to 
pace  the  room.  Once  he  stopped  and  clasped  his  hands  together 
vehemently  and  then  walked  on  again. 

"  I  must  do  it,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  I  must  do  it,  or 
all  may  be  lost.  1  must  see  him,  for  no  messenger  can  be  sent. 
0,  Sohrab,  what  a  villain  thou  art !" 

He  stopped  walkiug  as  he  ceased  speaking,  and  having  gazed 
full  into  Zak  Turan's  face  for  some  moments,  he  continued  : 

"Rest  here,  my  son,  and  b3  assured  that  our  sweet  child  can 
be  saved.  Yet  I  would  have  given  much  ere  I  would  have  had 
such  a  thing  happen.  But  I  have  a  power  greater  than  the  king. 
Let  not  your  heart  grieve,  for  Zillah  shall  be  saved." 

******* 

The  king  hurried  through  with  his  business  in  the  audience 
chamber,  and  that  day  there  were  some  judgments  rendered  that 
had  but  little  of  deliberation  in  their  rendtrring.  Before  noon  he 
had  cleared  ihe  last  case  from  the  docket,  and  all  else  that  might 
come  in  before  the  proper  time  of  closing  the  divan,  he  left  for 
Kanah  to  dispose  of,  for  he  knew  that  Kanah  not  only  possessed 
the  ability  to  render  judgment,  bat  that  most  of  the  people  had 
much  confidence  in  him.  As  soon  as  tliis  arrangement  was  made 
the  king  lef:  the  great  hull  and  took  his  own  private  way  to  his 
family  apartments.  He  reached  the  sumptuous  apartment  where 
he  had  left  the  maiden,  but  she  was  not  there.  He  went  and 
looked  out  into  the  garden,  but  he  could  not  see  her  there.  He 
was  just  going  to  another  apartment  when  one  of  his  female 
slaves  entered  Iiis  presence. 

*'  Wliereis  Zillah  1"  he  asked,  as  the  slave  slopped  and  bowed 
low  down. 

"  She  has  gone  to  her  bed,"  was  the  slave's  response. 

"  Gone  to  her  bed  *."  iterated  the  king.  "  And  did  she  know 
that  I  should  seek  her  there  V 

"  She  is  sorely  afflicted,  sire." 

"  Ay  ;  so  I  feared  she  would  be.  But  my  presence  will  soon 
restore  her." 

"  Not  so,  sire  ;  for  she  is  bereft  of  reason  at  times,  and  her 
blood  lies  hot  in  her  veins.  After  you  had  gone  to  audience  we 
found  her  here  upon  the  floor,  and  when  wc  had  conveyed  her  to 
her  couch,  we  at  once  sent  for  your  physician,  and  he  says  that  a 
raging  fever  is  working  in  her  system." 

"  I  will  see  her,"  said  the  king,  with  something  like  regret  up- 
on his  features :  and  as  he  spoke  he  followed  the  slave  out  into 
the  con'idor  beyond,  and  thence  to  a  spacious  apartment,  within 
which  was  a  bed  most  richly  famished. 

Upon  this  bed  reposed  the  form  of  Zillah.  She  seemed  to 
sleep  now,  and  her  breath  was  quick  and  heavy.  Upon  her 
cheek  was  a  deep  hectic  flush,  and  her  flesh  was  hot  and  parclied. 
The  king  spoke  to  her,  but  she  did  not  answer.  He  laid  his  hand 
upon  her  brow  but  she  moved  not  in  recognition  of  his  presence. 

"Did  she  rave,  said  you?"  he  asked,  turning  to  the  slave  wiiom 
he  had  met  in  the  other  apartment. 

"Ay,  sire,  most  strangely,  though  not  with  snch  power  as 
some.  She  seemed  only  as  though  her  mind  wandered,  and  her 
speech  was  of  such  a  kind  as  bore  no  sense  nor  meaning  to  us," 

"  Now,  by  my  life,"  cried  the  monarch,  bringing  his  hands  to- 


gether, "  she  talked  the  same  with  me,  and  I  did  not  think  of  her 
being  lost  in  mind.  And  yet,  had  I  reflected,  I  might  have  seen 
that  her  mind  was  not  her  own  then.  But  let  her  be  cared  for, 
and  the  physician  shall  answer  for  her  life  wiih  his  own.  By  my 
life,  if  her  breath  goes  out  in  death,  then  all  who  have  to  do  with 
the  medications  of  her  disease  shall  die  with  her  !" 

Sohrab  stooped  over  and  kissed  the  maiden's  pure  white  brow, 
and  then  he  turned  away  from  the  apartment.  He  stopped  at  the 
door,  and  having  once  more  informed  his  slaves  that  their  own 
lives  should  be  answerable  for  the  sure  recovery  of  the  invalid, 
he  went  away.  "When  he  reached  the  great  chamber  of  the  gar- 
den, where  he  had  first  met  Zillah,  he  stopped  and  gazed  out 
upon  the  flowers  that  were  sending  theii'  aromatic  breath  up  so 
sweetly  into  the  palace.  He  stood  leaning  aga^nit  one  of  the 
marble  pillars,  and  while  there  he  cursed  his  fate  that  the  beauti- 
ful object  of  his  love  should  be  thus  held  from  him  even  after 
he  had  her  within  his  power.  He  was  just  upon  the  point  of 
turning  away  when  a  movement  of  the  arras  caught  his  eye,  and 
upon  looking  that  way  he  observed  a  human  figure  step  from 
behind  the  heavy  hangings  into  the  room. 

This  new  comer  was  an  old  man,  bent  by  age,  with  a  head  as 
white  as  snow  from  the  frost  of  years,  and  whose  uncut  beard 
flowed  down  to  his  lireast  like  a  sheen  of  silver.  The  reader  will 
at  once  recognize  Kobad,  the  astrologer,  but  the  king  knew  him 
not  by  sight,  though,  as  we  already  know,  he  had  often  heard  of 
him,  and  that,  too,  lately,  in  connection  with  events  of  not  the 
most  pleasing  sound  to  royal  ears. 

"Now  whom  have  we  herel"  uttered  the  king,  part  in  anger 
and  part  in  surprise — surprised  that  the  intruder  should  have 
made  his  way  to  these  private  apartments  unannounced,  and 
angry  that  he  should  have  been  allowed  so  to  do. 

"  One  who  has  come  to  see  the  king,"  answered  the  old  man, 
boldly. 

"  Then  you  have  wandered  from  your  path.  The  king  should 
have  been  seen  an  hoar  ago,  in  the  royal  audience  chamber." 

"But  that  which  I  would  speak  the  king  alone  should  hear ; 
and  hence  have  I  sought  him  here." 

"  And  how  gained  you  admittance  V 

"  The  same  as  does  your  majesty,  I  suppose.  As  good  fortune 
would  have  it,  I  stumbled  directly  upon  the  way  that  led  hither." 

"But  wherefore  come  ye  ?" 

"  Concerning  a  maiden  named  Zillah,  the  child  of  a  poor  cob- 
bler, whom  some  graceless  villains  did  seize  last  night  and  bear 
away  ;  and  to  your  majesty  come  I  now  for  justice  " 

"And  do  ye  know  who  seized  the  maiden  V  asked  the  king, 
biting  his  lips. 

"  I  only  know  that  they  ■were  soldiers,  and,  if  I  have  been  in- 
formed correctly,  they  wore  the  uniform  of  one  of  the  royal 
squadrons.     Does  the  king  know  anything  of  this  ?" 

There  was  something  so  patriarchal  in  the  look,  the  tone  and 
the  bearing  of  the  aged  man,  that  Sohrab  was  constrained  to  lis- 
ten, and  when  he  would  have  called  for  his  attendants  he  felt  a 
secret,  strange  forewarning  that  he  bad  better  not. 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  now  speak  with  the  king  V 

"  I  know  it  well." 

"  Then  methinks  you  speak  freely." 

"  So  that  I  may  be  the  better  understood.  I  would  know  if 
you  can  tell  me  of  this  maiden  V 

"  Suppose  I  were  to  tell  thee  that  she  is  now  in  my  palace  V 

"  Then  I  should  believe  thee."    . 

'=  She  is." 

"  I  knew  it." 

"  Ha  !     You  tamper  with  me  then  !" 

"  I  would  hear  the  truth  from  thy  own  lips.  But  what  intent 
have  you  in  this  movement  ?     "What  will  you  do  with  the  girl?" 

"  She  is  for  my  wife." 

"  But  she  already  loves  another,  and  is  beloved  io  return.  You 
will  not  force  her  to  become  the  partner  of  your  chamber  1" 

"  Look  ye  !"  cried  the  king,  and  his  face  flushed  with  anger. 
"  You  are  an  old  man  and  I  have  heard  thee  speak,  but  I'll  listen 
no  more.  Depart  now  in  peace,  or  run  the  risk  of  such  punish- 
ment as  you  may  deserve.     Out,  I  say  !" 

"  Hold  a  moment,  king.  I  have  not  come  here  merely  to  ban- 
ter you,  or  to  make  a  bargain  of  words.  I  have  come  to  warn 
you  ;  and  let  me  assure  you  that  you  had  better  wind  your  body 
round  with  sackcloth,  and  bury  thy  head  in  dutt  and  ashes,  than 
persist  in  this  design  upon  the  maiden  of  whom  we  speak.  If  she 
is  now  here — " 

"  She  is  here,  and  here  she  shall  remain !"  intermpted  the 
king. 

"  I  know  she's  here,"  quickly  answered  Kobad,  "and  that  she 
must  remain  here  for  a  time,  for  the  brutal  treatment  she  last 
night  received  has  made  her  sick.  But,  king  of  Persia,  listen  to 
me.  Better  hadst  thou  kneel  down  now  and  give  thy  life  quiet- 
ly up,  than  to  do  the  thing  thou  hast  planned,  for  the  moment 
that  sees  the  pure  and  lovely  Zillah  seduced  to  thy  foul  will,  shall 
see  this  kingdom  shake  to  its  very  centre  !     Dost  hear  me  ?" 

At  first  the  king  could  not  answer,  for  he  was  strangely  moved. 
It  was  not  all  anger,  nor  was  it  all  fear.  It  was  a  strange  ming- 
ling of  emotions  that  stirred  up  his  feelings,  and  wonder  held  a 
prominent  place  among  them.  But  the  idea  of  kingly  dignity 
and  power  soon  came  to  help  him,  and  clapping  his  hands  quick- 
ly together,  he  called  for  his  attendants.  In  a  few  moments  six 
eunuchs  entered.  They  came  in  by  a  point  close  at  Kobad's 
side,  and  as  they  bowed  in  the  royal  presence  the  old  astrologer 
turned  full  upon  them,  and  with  a  lofty  wave  of  the  hand,  he  said  : 

"You  are  not  wanted  now.  Retire,  and  hold  yourselves  in 
readiness." 

The  eunuchs  immediately  turned  from  the  apartment,  and 
before  the  astounded  king  could  call  them  back  they  were  gone. 
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"  Now,  Sohrab,  listea  to  me,"  said  the  strange  old  man.  "  I 
have  at  the  present  moment  come  to  serve  thee,  though  I  will  not 
so  far  speak  rank  falsehootl  as  to  say  that  for  thioc  own  weal  I 
care  one  jot.  'Tis  for  Zillah  that  I  care,  and  you  shall  not 
harm  her,  nor  shall  tou  take  her  as  your  wife.  She  is  sic  ^  now, 
and  cannot  be  with  safetv  moved,  but  you  shall  not  harm  her." 

"Now,  by  the  God  of  my  creation  !"  cried  the  king,  starting 
back,  and  drawing  his  sword,  "yon  shall  die  for  this.  Never 
before  was  king  so  insulted  by  a  hireling  slave  !" 

"'Tis  I  that  have  been  insulted  by  hireling  slaves !"  calmlv 
returned  the  old  man,  at  the  same  time  opening  his  robe  and 
drawing  forth  a  heavy  blade.  "  Had  I  kno\vii  the  damsel  was 
so  sick,  I  might  not  have  come  to-day,  but  it  is  well  that  I  ara 
here.  And  now  I  ask  thee  once  in  earnest — wilt  thou  give  the 
fair  ZiUah  up  when  she  has  recovered?" 

"Ao/"  whispert-d  the  king,  hoarsely  and  spasmodically.  His 
face  was  of  a  livid  hue,  and  bis  hands  were  clutched  till  the  very 
blood  seemed  to  Iiardcn  in  them.  "  By  the  faith  of  my  fathers, 
I'll  have  tbce  kiilird  by  inches,  and  the  four  quarters  of  my  city 
shall  each  bear  upon  its  highest  tower  a  quarter  of  thy  rebel 
hody  !" 

Kobad  moved  nearer  to  the  king  and  gazed  steadily  and  ealmlv 
in  his  face,  and  in  a  low,  moaning  tone,  while  each  word  seemed 
laden  with  more  than  human  import,  he  said  : 

"  Sohrab,  the  people  of  your  own  kingdom  already  cry  out 
against  you,  and  your  sins  are  not  only  known,  but  they  are  felt 
and  suffered.  All  over  Persepolis  have  flown  the  tidings  of  your 
conduct  towards  this  poor  girl.  True,  you  are  a  king,  and  have 
the  right  to  rule,  but  you  should  know  how  ti/rants  are  looked 
upon,  and  how  the  people  somttimes  use  tlicm.  You  are  a 
doomed  man  if  you  do  not  turn  from  your  present  course,  and 
just  so  sure  as  you  lay  a  finger  of  harm  upon  Zillah,  or  force  her 
to  one  concession  beyond  her  full  and  glad  consent,  as  surely 
shall  your  death  follow  it.  I  have  read  the  stars,  and  even  now, 
at  noonday,  they  look  down  angrily  upon  thee." 

"  Ha !"  uttered  the  monarch,  starting  from  his  entrancement, 
and  clenching  his  hands,  as  he  heard  the  last  words,  "you  are 
/■Lohad,  the  Qstrolojei-  ef  Arabia  !" 
"Ay — king." 

"And  you  are  the  arch  traitor  who  has  already  been  stirrino- 
up  my  people.  Well  may  ye  warn  me  of  their  vengeance  when 
you  yourself  set  them  on." 

"  Didst  say  /  was  the  arch  traitor  1"  asked  Kobad,  moving 
nearer  to  the  monarch,  and  gazing  more  fixedly  in  his  face. 

The  king  was  upon  the  point  of  clapping  his  hands  again, 
when  he  eanght  more  clearly  the  expression  of  the  astrologer's 
dark  hazel  eye.  There  was  a  strange  gleam  in  that  eye,  and  well 
might  any  man  be  moved  by  it,  but  upon  Sohrab  its  influence 
was  marvellous.  He  first  bent  eagerly  forward  and  then  he  start- 
ed back.  Soon  there  came  a  bitter,  lowering  smile  curling  about 
his  eyes,  and  the  king  clasped  his  hands  above  his  brow  as  though 
a  sudden  pain  had  seized  him  there. 

"  Sohrab,  look  upon  me  more  carefully.  Gaze  more  keenly 
upon  me,  and  see  what  you  find  in  my  face.  Is  not  there  something 
in  the  stars  ?" 

" — sh  !"  whispered  the  king,  turning  pale  as  death,  and  at  the 
same  time  putting  forth  one  hand  and  feeling  the  flesh  of  Ko- 

bad's  arm.     "  You  dare  not  come  bora  if  you  are ,    But  it 

cannot  be.     Some  demoniac  skill  of  thine  works  upon  me  thus." 
"  ilayhap  it  is,  Sohrab.     But  listen  now.     You  know  that  this 
maiden  whom  you  have  forced  hither  to  yonr  palace  is  beloved  by 
another,  do  you  not  1" 

But  the  king  did  not  answer.  He  only  gazed  fixedly  into  the 
old  man's  face.     And  Kobad  continued  : 

"  You  did  know  that  she  was  beloved  by  Feridoon.     And  now 
you  would  rob  the  youth  of  his  more  than  life.     King,  you  have 
seen  the  youth  of  the  Lion  Heart — do  yc  dream  who  he  is  V* 
"  Ay  l^—I  know  !"  cried  Sohrab. 

"  Ah,  then  you  have  read  the  story  in  his  face.  Yoa  see  in 
him  the  keen  black  eye  and  the  noble,  lofty  brow  of  his  father. 
Kow  do  yoa  know  what  became  of  that  father  V 

"  The  robbers  of  the  desert  killed  him !"  gasped  the  king. 
"They  did  not !"  whispered  Kobad. 
"  They  did !"  whispered  the  monarch,  in  reply. 
"  Sohrab,"  spoke  the  astrologer,  slowly  and  calmly,  "  when 
Kei  Khosron,  our  beloved  king,  died  in  this  palace,  you  resolved 
to  be  king  in  his  place,  and  while  that  royal  corse  lay  exposed 
here  to  the  gaze  of  the  people,  you  heard  that  the  noble  Gushtasp 
■was  returning  to  pay  his  last  tribute  of  love  to  the  remains  of  his 
beloved  monarch.  You  feared  Gushtasp,  for  you  knew  that  the 
people  loved  him  more  than  they  did  yourself.  So  you  sent  out 
a  party  of  your  slaves  to  murder  him  ere  he  should  reach  the 
city.  Those  slaves  did  their  duty  too  faithfully.  They  murder- 
ed the  noble  general,  and  when  they  returned  you  poisoned  them, 
every  one  so  that  yonr  secret  might  be  safe.  You  stood  over  the 
cold  corse  of  Gushtasp — you  gazed  into  his  noble,  generous  fea- 
tures, noble  yet  in  death — and  you  knew  that  the  cruel  gash  that 
had  let  his  life-blood  out,  was  of  yonr  own  making !  And  yet 
yon  did  not  repent  of  your  crime,  for  I  saw  you  then — I  saw  you 
as  you  bent  over  the  body  of  my  best  friend — " 

"You  saw  me!"  shrieked  the  king.     "5our  best  friend  !" 
"Ay,  Sohrab,  the  noble  Gushtasp  was  my  friend,  and  I  wept 
when  I  saw  him  dead — and  even  then  I  knew  that  it  was  you  who 
had  killed  him.     Suppose  the  Lion  Heart  knew  't  was  you  who 
killed  his  father!" 

"  Out,  monster  !  devil !  sprite  !  afrite  !  infernal  ghoul !  Out, 
I  say !"  shrieked  the  king,  glaring  wildly  at  the  old  astrologer. 
"  You  have  taken  a  form  from  the  other  world,  and  now  put  it  on 
to  oppose  mc  with.  You  lie  in  my  face  when  yoa  say  'twas  I  who 
killed  Gushtasp." 


"I  do  not  lie,  king.  Before  God  I  do  most  solemnly  swear 
that  your  slaves  murdered  the  noble  Gushtasp — that  't  was  by 
your  orders  done,  and  that  be  died  that  you  miglit  be  king.  And 
— listen — "  here  the  old  man's  voice  sank  to  a  terrible  whi^f  er 
— "  there  was  another  whom  you  meant  should  die  !  another 
OTninst  whom  your  hand  was  raised — and  now  it  Wi\s  your  own 
hand — not  the  hand  of  a  slave,  but  you  yourself  meant  to  strike 
the  blow.  Do  you  remember?  Look  at  me,  Sohrab.  Do  you 
remember  ?" 

■The  king  could  bear  no  more.  With  one  wild  movement  he 
clapped  his  hands  together,  and  gave  one  frenzied  cry  for  his 
slaves. 

"Beware,  Sohrab!"  spoke  Kobad,  hurriedly,  but  distinctly. 
"  Let  one  movement  of  yours  bring  a  tear  to  ZiUah's  eye,  and 
every  soul  in  Persia  shall  know  what  I  know!" 

He  ceased  speaking  just  as  the  slaves  rushed  into  the  apart- 
ment, and  as  they  entered  he  raised  the  heavy  tapestry  and 
disappeared. 

"  What  ho !  here — slaves  !  dogs  !  seize  that  old  dotard  and 
bind  and  gag  him !  Gag  him  quickly,  and  let  his  mouth  be 
stopped  !" 

The  slaves  had  seen  the  old  man  pass  out  on  the  instant  before, 
and  they  expected  to  rai^e  the  arras  and  lay  their  hands  directlv 
upon  him  ;  but  they  wore  mistaken.  They  sprang  around  the 
marble  pillars  and  raised  the  tapestry,  but  nothing  of  the  man 
they  sought  was  to  be  found.  There  were  four  passages  leading 
from  the  corridor  that  was  bounded  by  the  arras,  and  into  each  of 
these  passages  sprang  a  slave. 

Ere  long  the  eunuchs  returned  to  the  king  and  reported  that 
the  old  man  could  not  be  found. 

"  Not  find  him  V  yelled  Sohrab,  starting  back  and  gazing  into 
the  face  of  the  slave  that  had  spoken. 
"Not  in  the  palace,  sire." 
"Bat  he  mast  be  here  !" 

"He  is  a  genie!"  uttered  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  '.unuchs; 
"  and  he  has  gone  off  in  the  air.  How  could  he  escape,  when 
each  passage  is  guarded  at  the  other  end?  The  slaves  there 
know  that  he  has  not  passed.  He  may  be  in  this  very  room 
even  now !" 

"Iq  here?"  gasped  the  king,  starting  as  though  he  had  heard 
the  call  of  the  death  angel,  and  at  the  same  time  gazing  nervously 
about  him.     "  He  is  not  here  !" 

"  I  meant  that  he  might  be  here,"  returned  the  eunuch.  "  Genii 
can  go  where  they  please  without  being  seen,  you  know,  for  they 
can  change  themselves  into  thin  air." 

The  king  gazed  into  the  face  of  his  slave,  and  gradually  he 
moved  towards  him  until  he  could  lay  his  hand  upon  his  arm 
All  this  while  he  was  very  pale  and  his  step  was  tottering  and 
unsteady. 

"  Bahboul,"  the  monarch  whispered,  "  did  you  see  that  man  ?" 
"Yes,  sire — when  you  called  us  in  before,  and  he  ordered  us 
to  retire." 

"  Ay — and  did  you  note  his  face — his  eyes — those  deep  eyes  of 
lustrous  hazel  V 

"  Ha !"  So  the  old  slave  uttered,  and  his  black  face  began  to 
work  strangely. 

"  Did  you  note  his  face,  I  say  V  gasped  Sohrab. 
"  I  did !  I  did  !     I  remember  now.      0,  my  master,  did  I  not 
tell  thee  he  was  a  genie  ?" 

"  Is  he  ?  By  my  life,  Bahboul,  if  you'll  convince  me  that  that 
man  was  truly  a  genie,  who  only  assumed  that  form  in  which  to 
visit  earth,  I'll,  make  you  happy  for  the  rest  of  life." 

"  I  cannot  make  sure,  sire ;  but  you  should  know  how  he 
spoke.     Did  he  speak  like  one  of  earth  ?" 

The  king  bowed  his  head  once  more,  and  he  was  deeply 
troubled.  It  was  a  moment  to  him  of  perplexing  and  a^-oniz- 
ing  thought ;  but  in  the  end  he  murmured,  in  a  low,  sad,  painful 
tone: 

"Leave  me,  Bahboul,  and  make  search  through  the  palace. 
Start  np  the  guards — all  of  them— and  let  not  a  comer  where  a 
mouse  might  hide  be  missed.  Be  quick,  now — and  mind  that  the 
old  man  is  gagged  the  moment  he  is  taken.     Away." 

When  Sohrab  was  left  alone,  he  threw  himself  upon  a  seat  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  He  muttered  incoherent  sentences 
to  himself,  and  ever  and  anon  ho  would  start  up  and  gaze  about 
him  as  though  be  had  heard  some  frightful  sound.  In  an  hour 
his  slaves  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  the  old  man  was  not 
to  be  found.  Every  place  had  been  searched,  but  no  traces  of 
him  could  be  discovered. 

The  king  once  more  tried  to  calm  himself,  by  believing  that  his 
strange  visitor  was  not  a  human  being. 


CH^VPTER   XIV. 


When  Feridoon  first  heard  of  the  stroke  of  fate  which  had 
fallen  upon  Zillah,  he  was  beside  himself  with  rage  and  grief,  and 
but  for  the  earnest  appeals  and  assurances  of  the  astrologer,  he 
would  have  gone  at  once  to  the  royal  palace  and  attempted  her 
liberation. 

"She  shall  be  saved,"  said  Kobad,  "for  though  the  king  has 
her  now  in  his  power,  yet  he  will  not  dare  to  harm  her." 

"  But  such  a  villain  dares  anything,"  returned  Feridoon.  "It 
is  a  trait  of  cowardly  character,  that  the  individual  may  be  some- 
times led  by  his  wicked  passions  to  do  that  which  in  another 
would  require  a  vast  amount  of  courage." 

"Ay,  my  son,  unless  you  can  work  upon  tlie  fears  powerfully 
enough  to  restrain  them.  Now  I  know  that  the  king  would  soon- 
er have  his  good  right  hand  cut  off",  and  his  body  buried  in  lep- 


rosy, than  do  harm  to  Zillah.     I  have  seen  the  foul  monarch, 
and  I  have  left  him  with  a  cue  from  which  he  will  not  depart." 
"But  how?" 

"  I  know  of  a  most  foul  murder  he  once  committed — the  mur- 
diir  of  a  man  whom  the  people  most  fondly  loved— and  I  told 
him  of  it ;  and  I  told  him,  too.  that  if  he  did  harm  to  Zillah  all 
men  should  know  his  sins.  Be  sure  he  would  not  have  those 
sins  known  for  all  the  wives  earth  can  give." 
"  But  how  long  ere  I  can  see  my  love  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell.  She  may  not  recover  from  her  sickness  before 
the  lapse  of  a  week.  But  be  sure  yon  shall  see  her,  and  in  health 
and  purity." 

It  was  difficult  for  the  youth  to  restrain  himself,  bat  when  he 
came  at  length  to  see  that  his  interference  now  might  cause  Zil- 
lah's  malady  to  assume  a  more  dangerous  phase,  he  concluded 
to  let  her  remain  where  she  was,  and  to  trust  the  woi-d  of  his 
friend.  After  tliis  he  vrent  away,  for  he  had  much  to  do,  and 
Feridoon  was  left  alone.  It  was  now  near  evening  on  the  day 
following  the  visit  of  Kobad  to  the  royal  palace. 

Our  hero  had  been  alone  only  some  ten  minutes,  when  Hus- 
tem  entered.  Of  late  the  satrap  had  said  but  little  to  his  protege, 
for'he  felt  somewhat  angry  at  what  bad  passed.  The  old  noble 
came  in  and  sat  down,  and  for  some  time  he  regarded  the  youth 
in  silence.     At  length  he  said  ; 

"Feridoon,  I  have  done  much  for  you,  and  to  me  you  surely 
owe  the  manhood  yoa  now  possess." 

"  I  owe  you  much,  ray  father,  and  deeply  do  I  feel  it,"  returned 
the  youth,  sincerely. 

"  Then  you  should  obey  me  now." 
"  In  all  things  reasonable,  my  father." 

"Ay,  and  you  should  let  me  be  the  judge  of  what  is  right." 
"Look  ye,  noble  sir,",  spoke  Feridoon,  promptly  and  ener«Tet- 
ically,  "if  I  am  to  feel  grateful  for  the  manhood  you  have  given 
me,  of  course  it  must  be  because  I  find  joy  in  exercisino-  the 
powers  your  gifts  have  bestowed  upon  me.  Bat  if  you  are  still 
to  do  my  thinking— if  you  are  to  judge  of  what  is  riglit  for  me, 
then  what  benefit  results  to  me  from  your  favor  ?" 

"Listen,  my  son.  The  king  demands  that  you  shall  relinquish 
your  claim  upon  the  love  of  the  cobbler's  daughter;  that  you 
shall  TST-ite  to  her  and  say  you  can  love  her  no  more,  and  that  you 
shall  also  bid  her,  if  she  still  loves  you,  to  turn  all  her  faith  to 
the  king  ;  that  she  shall  be  his  wife,  and  be  loving  and  faithful 
unto  him." 

"Did  the  king  make  such  a  demand?"  uttered  the  youth, 
starting  up. 
"  He  did." 

"  And  what  said  you  in  return  ?" 
"  That  I  would  do  his  bidding." 

"  O — and  does  Sohrab  think  ns  all  fools  ?  By  my  life,  I  would 
sooner  bury  my  dagger  deep  within  my  own  heart  than  prove  my- 
self such  a  villanous  coward  !  But  much  sooner  would  I  put 
my  weapon's  point  to  his  dastard  heart — and  so  you  may  tell 
him  !" 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  flush  of  anger  upon  the  satrap's 
cheek,  but  it  soon  passed  away,  and  an  expression  of  earnest, 
eager  imploring  took  its  place. 

"My  son,"  he  resumed,  "that  is  not  all  the  king  said.  He 
also  swore  most  solemnly  that  if  you  did  not  his  bidding  he 
would  take  your  life!" 

"  Take  my  life  ?  By  the  laws  of  Persia  and  the  sacred  creed 
of  God,  he  dare  not !" 

"  But  he  can  do  it  quickly.  You  have  opposed  his  authority 
and  killed  his  servants.  Remember,  my  son,  tliat  sixty-nine  of 
his  soldiers  have  fallen  by  your  hand,  and  that,  too,  while  they 
were  lawfully  obeying  their  royal  master." 

"You  know  how  they  were  obeying  and  what  they  were 
obeying." 

"  I  know  all  that,  my  son,  bnt  we  must  remember  that  our 
laws  know  nothing  about  it.  I  have  read  the  laws  of  our  nation 
many  times,  for  I  have  helped  administer  them  during  many 
years,  and  I  know  that  the  king,  or  any  other  person,  has  but  to 
accuse  you,  to  compass  your  death.  Be  sure  yonr  life  is  forfeited 
by  our  laws.  Only  look  at  it,  Feridoon.  Suppose  every  man 
could  do  as  you  liave  done,  with  impunity-,  simply  because  he 
judged  the  mission  unjust  in  which  those  were  engaged  whom  ho 
slew.     You  see  what  a  state  of  things  would  exist." 

"I  understand  you,"  answered  Feridoon,  calmly.  "But  I 
have  one  criterion  now,  that  to  me,  at  least,  appears  just.  I  can 
look  calmly  to  heaven  and  bare  my  heart  to  God,  that  he  may 
see  all  that  it  contains.  I  have  no  sorrow  for  what  I  have  done 
save  that  I  mourn  for  those  misguided  men  who  fell  beneath  my 
ai-m,  and  I  would  suffer  much  could  I  bring  them  back  to  life." 

"But  do  you  realize,  my  son,  that  your  death  is  sure  to  follow 
this  obstinacy  ?  If  you  do  not  as  the  king  has  commanded,  yoa 
are  sure  to  die." 

"If,"  quickly  added  the  youth,  "  he  can  do  that  tiling." 
"  Of  course  the  king  can  do  his  will." 

"Very  well.  Now  here  is  my  cnswer.  Not  for  all  the  favors 
kings  can  bestow,  nor  in  fear  of  all  the  penalties  they  can  inflict, 
will  I  give  up  one  iota  of  my  claim  upon  the  love  of  Zillah; 
and  this  is  my  reason.  Eveiy  principle  of  right  and  justice  gives 
her  to  me,  and  the  will  of  the  king  is  nothing  but  black  and 
rank  wickedness,  to  the  commands  of  which  I  will  never  submit. 
I  am  in  the  path  of  honor  and  virtue,  and  I  sliall  stake  my  life 
for  its  maintenance.  If  the  king  can  take  it,  it  is  liis ;  but  he 
must  be  a  wonderful  man  if  he  can  take  it." 
[to  be  continued.  1 


IMen  in  whom  the  imagination  predominates  are  apt  to  turn 
facts  into  fictions  and  live  in  a  world  of  their  own  creation. 
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PAPER  MAKING. 

"With  the  Tast  improvement  in  the  art  and  inerease  of  the 
amount  of  pnntinj:  in  late  years,  there  has  been  a  coiresponding 
change  in  the  art  of  paper  making.  The  slow  and  laborious  old 
hand  process  is  almost  forgotten.  Those  whose  memory  extends 
baek  a  quarter  of  a  eentury  can  recollect  that  it  was  then  holding 
on  against  machinen,',  professing  to  make  paper  of  a  better  qual- 
ity though  more  costly.  Machinery  at  last,  as  it  always  docs, 
carried  the  day,  and  now  delivers,  forthwith,  from  the  watery 
pulp,  paper  "  cut  and  dried,"  which  the  hand  process  could  never 
equal,  and  at  a  cost,  notwithstanding  the  increased  demand,  very 
much  less.  Nothing  can  be  more  to  the  purpose  of  making  the 
present  state  of  the  art  well  understood,  than  describing  a  paper 
mill  of  the  most  recent  constmction,  and  we  have  accordingly 
selected  the  Lawrence  Paper  Company.  This  is  an  incorporated 
joint  stock  company,  with  a  capital  of  Sl25,000,  having  for  ita 
president,  Hon.  J.  W.  Edmands,  and  for  treasurer,  S.  Langley, 
Jr.  Its  manuHictory  is  very  conveniently  situated  in  Lawrence, 
JHSt  below  the  mouth  of  the  Spickct.  It  consists  of  two  mills 
connected  by  a  common  finishing  room,  and  is  driven  by  water 
from  the  Lawrence  Canal,  conveyed  across  the  Spicket  in  a  pen- 
stock. One  of  our  engravings  gives  a  view  of  the  two  mills, 
with  the  Merrimack  in  the  background.  The  two  buildings  part- 
ly seen  in  the  foreground  on  each  side,  are  stock-houses,  two 
stories  high,  and  entered  from  the  street  on  the  level  of  the  sec- 
ond story ;  that  on  the  right  is  fifty  feet  by  forty,  and  that  on  the 
left  is  one  hundred  feet  by  forty.  Each  of  these  stock-houses  is 
connected  by  a  bridge  with  the  attic  of  the  adjacent  mill,  so  that 
the  rags  are  wheeled  in  without  hoisting.  We  will  follow  the 
rags  into  one  of  these  mills  and  see  what  becomes  of  them.  By 
the  bridge  we  directly  enter  the  sorting  room,  seen  in  the  last  of 
our  views.  Here  the  bales  are  opened  into  convenient  bins,  and 
several  girls  are  employed  in  separating  the  different  qualities 
and  colors,  a  work  calling  into  use  considerable  powers  of  dis- 
crimination, for  here  are  gathered  together  the  debris  of  that  in- 
finite diversity  of  fabrics  which  necessity,  finery  and  fashion  have 
brought  into  being  for  all  classes  and  conditions  of  the  human 
race,  at  home  and  abroad.  Very  various  have  been  the  experien- 
ces of  these  poor  ruins  before  arriving  at  this  common  destiny, 
and  they  may  sometimes  awaken  interesting  reflections  in  the 
sympathetic  and  imaginative  minds  of  the  sorters,  but  these  must 
be  very  transitory,  for  we  notice  that  the  work  proceeds  with 
great  dispatch.     From  the  sorting  chamber  the  rags  proceed  to 


the  "cutter  and  duster 
room,"  where  they  are 
first  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  then  thoroughly  dust- 
ed. This  is  summarily 
effected  by  feeding  them 
into  a  machine  which  cuts 
them  fine  and  thrashes 
them  over  rapidly  revolv- 
ing cylinders  armed  with 
spikes,  and  finally  dis- 
gorges them  with  a  rush. 
The  dust  during  the  pro- 
cess has  an  opportunity 
to  fall  through  a  screen 
into  a  box.  The  cham- 
ber where  this  operation 
is  peiformed  is  in  an  L, 
thirty  feet  square,  which 
projects  from  the  main 
building  towards  the  riv- 
er, and  is  not  seen  in  the 
view.  It  is  immediately 
over  the  boiling  and 
bleaching  rooms,  which 
form  the  subject  of  two 
other  engravings,  and  the 
rags  fall  into  the  latter  of 
their  own  weight  through 
a  trap  in  the  floor,  as  they 
come  irora  the  machine. 
We  see  two  of  these  pow- 
erful cutting  and  dusting 
machines,  doing  the  work 
of  many  hands  nnder  the 
easy  supervision  of  one. 
Descending  into  the  boil- 
ing and  bleaching  rooms. 


incumbent  mass.  This  bottom  has  four  chains  for  connecting  it 
with  a  crane.  TIio  false  bottom  being  placed  in  the  tub,  it  is 
filled  with  cheeped  rags,  saturated  with  a  lye  composed  of  slack- 
ed lime  and  caustic  soda.  The  steam  is  then  let  on  nndemeath 
the  false  bottom,  and  the  mass  is  kept  stewing  for  twenty-four 
hours.  It  is  then  hoisted  out  with  the  crane  in  the  shape  of  a 
huge  cheese,  weighing  about  five  thousand  pounds.  Our  engrav- 
ing shows  one  of  these  cheeses,  as  it  stands  on  the  floor  after 
being  hoisted  out  of  the  tub.  The  rags  thns  prepared  are  car- 
ried back  into  the  main  building,  one  story  lower  than  where  they 
entered,  into  what  is  called  the  engine  room.  This  room,  which 
may  be  seen  in  onr  first  sketch,  contains  five  engines,  three  of 
which  are  called  washers  and  two  of  them  beaters.  The  rags  on 
their  arrival  from  the  boiling  room  are  first  thrown  into  a  washer. 
Here  water  is  copiously  supplied  from  a  large  iron  spout,  and 
with  the  rags  is  kept  rapidly  whirling  round  the  elliptic  endless 
trough,  by  means  of  a  cylinder  or  roll  driven  at  a  considerable 
speed.  This  roll  is  armed  with  straight,  shear-edged  knives, 
parallel  to  its  axis,  which  act  on  similarly  ground  knives  inserted 
in  a  slightly  concave  bed;  each  knife  is  shaped  as  a  wide-spread 
letter  V.  The  rags  all  having  to  nm  the  gauntlet  between  this 
inexorable  roll  and  its  bed,  are  pounded,  torn,  cut  and  smashed  at 
every  revolution,  and,  of  course,  soon  part  with  the  dirt  and  color- 
ing matter  loosened  by  the  lye.  In  about  four  hours  they  are  re- 
duced to  a  homogeneous  pulp,  the  mechanically  separable  impu- 
rities having  passed  off  with  the  surplus  water  through  a  fine 
screen,  which  also  revolves,  in  the  part  of  the  trough  opposite 
the  grinding  mill.  Chloride  of  lime  is  now  added  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  what  remains  of  coloring  matter,_and  the  pnlp  is  let 
down  into  a  drainer  in  the  room  beneath.  This  drainer  is  simply 
a  room  water-tight  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  having  a  perforated 
floor  through  which  the  water  may  escape.  Six  of  them  are  cott= 
tained  in  the  story  beneath  the  engine  room.  The  pnlp  is  allow- 
ed to  remain  in  the  drainer  about  three  days.  Being  then  snow- 
white  it  is  taken  out  and  hoisted  back  into  the  engine  room. 
Here  it  passes  through  the  beatuig  engine,  which  frees  it  from  the 
bleaching  powder  and  reduces  it  to  a  pnlp  of  the  requisite  fine- 
ness.    The  crmplexion  is  preserved  from  any  shade  by  feeding 


EXTERIOR   VIEW    OF   THE   MILL. 


we  are  met  by  rather  a  foggy  atmosphere  and  dimly  discern 
cauldrons  steaming,  stewing  and  bubbling,  which  the  witches  in 
Macbeth  would  have  envied.  These  cauldrons  are  three  immense 
tubs,  sunk  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  floor.  Each  of  them  has 
fitted  to  it  a  false  bottom  full  of  holes,  and  with  a  standing  wood- 
en tube  to  allow  the  distribution  of  the  steam  through  the  super- 


CALLENDERRJG    ROOM. 


the  pulp  at  this  stage  only  with  pure  spring  water,  which  is  con- 
veyed into  the  establishment  in  pipes  for  that  purpose.  This 
operation  also  requires  about  four  hours,  after  which  the  pulp  is 
allowed  to  flow  down  again  into  the  large  cisterns  from  which  it 
is  pumped  by  the  machine  which  finally  converts  it  into  paper. 
These  cisterns,  of  which  there  are  several,  are  about  ten  feet 
in  diameter  by  seven  feet  in  height,  and  cylindrical  in  shape.  We 
will  now  descend  again,  and  pass  from  the  lower  story  of  the 
mill,  where  the  strainers  and  cisterns  are,  into  the  long  one  story 
building  stretching  towards  the  river,  a  length  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  by  thirty  feet  in  breadth.  This  building  is  divided 
into  two  rooms,  one  of  which  contains  a  large  Eoiidrinier  machine 
which  makes  the  finest  book  paper,  leaving  it  upon  reels,  thor- 
oughly dried,  and  ready  to  undergo  the  finishing  process.  We 
will  now  notice  the  machines  in  the  "  callender  room."  Hero  is 
finished  all  the  fine  paper  that  is  required  to  have  a  very  hard  and 
smooth  surface,  as  is  all  that  is  made  in  the  mill.  The  reel,  loaded 
with  paper,  is  placed  on  the  strong  iron  frame  of  the  callender 
machine,  represented  on  the  left  side  of  our  third  engraving. 
The  paper  is  then  passed  between  heavy  iron  rollers,  six  of  which 
are  placed  one  above  another.  The  four  largest  of  these  rollers 
are  made  of  paper  about  as  hard  as  iron  itself  and  exceedingly 
smooth.  From  this  it  is  conveyed  to  the  next  machine,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  cut  into  sheets.  The  sheets  are  then  counted 
out  into  quires,  folded  once,  pressed  down  in  the  standing  press, 
and  then  packed  in  bundles  of  two  reams  each.  The  "ma- 
chine room,"  which  is  one  hundred  feet  by  thirty,  is  represented 
in  our  sixth  engraving.  It  contains  two  machines,  one  a  62- 
inch  cylinder  machine,  and  the  other  a  Eoudrinier,  of  72  inches. 
The  latter  delivers  the  paper  cut  as  well  as  dried.  It  is  placed 
in  the  foreground  of  our  sketch.  The  machine  draws  the  pulp 
from  the  cistern  and  mixes  it  with  the  right  proportion  of  spring 
water  to  make  the  paper  of  a  required  thickness.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  machine  is  a  pump  which  brings  the  pulp 
into  a  reservoir  a  little  elevated  above  the  machine.  Part  of  the 
pulp  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  vat  at  the  head  of  the  paper 
river  and  the  rest  returns  to  the  cistern.  To  the  pulp  is  added 
a  stream  of  pure  water  to  dilute  it  properly,  and  the  same 
slide  that  diminishes  the  pulp  increases  the  water,  or  the  reverse. 
After  being  well  mixed  it  flows  upon  a  broad  plate  of  brass, 
full  of  slits  hai'dly  wider  than  a  hair.  This  screen  is  kept  con- 
stantly jarring,  so  as  to  shake  the  pulp  through  and  separate 
from  it  any  little  knots  or  knobs  that  may  have  passed  the  beat- 
er without  being  disintegrated.  Thus  strained  and  skimmed,  it 
flows  evenly  upon  an  endless  belt  of  brass  wire  gauze.  It  runs 
level  over  a  bed  of  thirty-eight  small  brass  rpUers  and  can-ies 
the  stream  with  it,  which  is  prevented  from  flowing  off  laterally 
by  thick  rubber  belting  on  each  side,  till  the  water  has  fallen 
through  into  a  shallow  trough,  and  the  film  of  pulp  is  taken  off 
by  a  large  roller  faced  with  felt.  After  being  relieved  of  its 
load  of  moist  paper,  the  belt  returns  beneath  the  trough  just 
mentioned.     The  water  in  that  trough  having  still  some  fibres 
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of  pulp  in  it,  goes  where  it  is  a^n  sucked  up  by  the  pump  to  be 
rcsifted.  From  the  felt  roller  the  moist  paper  is  first  tiiken  off 
apon  a  blanket  whicli  carries  it  forward  under  other  rollei-s  to 
squeeze  out  the  water,  and  tinally  between  heavy  iron  rollers,  that 
give  soraethinLj  of  a  tiuish  to  the  upper  side.  It  is  then  taken  by 
another  revolving  blanket  on  its  upper  side,  and  being  carried  by 
it  npward  and  in  an  opposite  direction,  finally  presents  its  under 
side  upwai'd  to  the  action  of  another  pair  of  large  rollers,  which 
gives  a  finish  to  the  other  side.  It  is  then  received  upon  ajiother 
revolving  blanket,  called  the  dry 
one,  and  carried  by  it  over  and 
under  a  series  of  five  large  copper 
cylinders,  heated  internally  with 
steam  admitted  through  their 
axles.  Over  these  cylinders,  from 
which  the  vapor  rises  in  clouds, 
is  placed  a  large  ventilator,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the 
moisture.  By  the  time  the  paper 
has  passed  these  rollers  it  is  quite 
dry.  It  receives  the  pressure  of 
several  heavy  rollers  not  heated, 
and  is  then  wound  upon  one  of 
the  reels,  three  of  which  arc  rep- 
resented in  the  engraving  in  a 
perpendicular  form.  While  one 
of  these  reels  is  receiving  the 
dried  paper  from  the  heaters,  the 
other  tivo  are  discharging  their 
loads  through  the  cutting  ma- 
chine, which  thus  cuts  t\vo  sheets 
at  a  clip  of  its  shears.  This  ma- 
chine will  pile  up  the  paper  ready 
to  be  packed  for  the  daily  news- 
paper offices  at  the  rate  of  forty 
square  yards  per  minute,  or  57,600 
square  yards  per  day.  The  boil- 
er room,  sketched  by  our  engrav- 
er, contains  a  boiler  thirty  feet 
long  by  forty -two  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  does  the  boiling,  dni'ing 
and  heating  for  the  first  mill. 
The  other  "has  a  similar  room 
with  two  boilers,  each  twenty-six 
feet  by  forty  two  inches.  Three 
and  a  half  tons  of  anthracite  are 

consumed  per  day  to  produce  the  ' 

steam.  None  of  this  is  used  for  motive  power.  That  is  entirely 
furnished  by  water  applied  to  what  is  called  the  "  Parker  Wheel," 
of  which  there  are  three  to  each  mill.  A  very  steady  power  being 
required  for  the  machines,  each  hag  its  own  water  wheel,  twelve 
inches  in  diameter.  The  washing  and  beating  engines  of  the  first 
mill  are  driven  by  another  wheel  of  the  same  sort  twenty-six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  those  of  the  second  by  one  thirty  two  inches  in 
diameter,  which  exerts  a  force  equal  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
horses.     These  wheels  are  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  turbine 


wheel,  but  run  on  a  boriaontal  shaft.  Like  the  turbine  wheel, 
they  run  wholly  immersed  in  water,  but  they  get  nearly  all  the 
power  due  to  tlie  fall  without  being  sunk  in  a  pit,  and  in  fact  are 
placed  very  near  the  top  of  the  fall.  Before  we  can  understand 
how  so  small  a  wheel  so  placed  can  oxert  so  great  a  power,  we 
must  notice  the  immense  power  which  water  flowing  through  a 
tube  under  a  head  exerts  against  any  obstacle  which  would  sud- 
denly stop  it.  This  force,  which  is  called  the  water  hammer, 
sometimes  knocks  things  to  pieces  in  a  surprising  manner,  and  the 


FOUDRINIER   MACHINE. 


strength  of  the  "  Parker  Wheel "  is  something  like  it.  Now  it 
we  conceive  of  a  tube  connecting  the  water  of  the  penstock  with 
the  water  of  the  river,  the  water  will  flow  through  it  with  a  veloc- 
ity due  to  the  difference  of  level.  If  we  stop  this  current  sudden- 
ly, a  great  force  will  he  exerted  to  remove  the  obstruction,  and  it 
will  make  no  great  difference,  within  thirty  five  feet  of  the  level 
below,  at  what  point  we  interpose  the  obstruction,  for  the  whole 
current  in  the  tube  must  be  stopped  at  once,  wherever  we  place  it. 
If  we  suppose  a  wheel  to  be  enclosed  in  this  tube,  with  perfora^ 


tions  through  it  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  that  while  it  is  in  rapid 
motion  it  will  allow  the  water  to   pass  freely,  but  arrest  a  great 
portion  of  it  when  it  stands  still,  then  it  cannot,  after  getting  in 
motion,  stop   without  feeling  something  like  the  power  of  the 
water  hammer.     The  "  Parker  Wheel"   is  one  of  the  most  felic- 
itous applications  of  this  principle.     It  is  placed  just  beneath  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  penstock,  and  the  water  way  below  it  be- 
ing tight  will  always  be  full  of  water  at  a  height  less  than  thirty- 
five  feet.     The  wheel  consists  of  two  strong  cast  iron  discs  mount- 
ed on  a  shaft,  and  they  constitute 
two  moveable  ends  to  a  fixed  cyl- 
inder,  through   which  the  water 
must  pass  to  get  fi'om  the  penstock 
to   the   passage   below  called  the 
draught  box.      It  is  admitted  by 
the  gate  to  the  lower  side  of  this  . 
cylinder,  and    divided    into  two 
equal   parts  by  a  wedge  shaped 
partition,  which  throws  it  spirally 
against  the  two  moveable  ends 
of  the  cylinder.     In  them  it  finds 
exits,  or  tubular  openings  at  right 
angles  with  its  course,  capable  of 
discharging  a  small  portion  of  the 
water  when  the  wheel  stJinds  still, 
but  of  such  a  shape  that  when  the 
discs  move  about   twice  as   fast 
as  the  current  that  rushes  against 
them,   they  scarcely  obstruct  the 
water  way  at  all ;  the  weight  of 
the  water  pulling  down  to  join  the 
river,  soon  sets  the  wheel  into  this 
motion,  and  then  it  is  not  easily 
stopped  without    shutting    down 
the  gate.     The  duplication  of  the 
wheels,  so  that  the  water  strikes 
in  opposite  directions,  neutralizes 
the  "throw,"  or  tendency  of  the 
wheel  to  yield  to  the  blow  of  the 
water  in  the  direction  of  its  axis. 
The  admirable  mills  of  the  Law- 
rence Company  were  constructed 
last  year  under    the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Joshua  Norton,  Jr., 
the  agent  of  the  company.     They 
consume  six  tons  of  rags  and  pro- 
duce four  tons  of  white  paper  per 
day.      The  selling  j^nts  are  Messrs.  A.  &  A.  Norton,  No.  12 
Water  Street,  Boston,  gentlemen  well   known  for  their  energy, 
business  character  and  punctuality.     Mr.  Willis  G.  Eaton,  of  the 
Lawrence  Machine  Shop,  was  the  millwiight  employed  upon  the 
works  we  have  been  describing.    The  paper  making  machines  were 
constructed  by  Mr.  John  L.  Seavens,  who  has  recently  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  the  Lawrence  Machine  Shop,  by  which  he 
is  able  to  avail  himself  of  its  unrivalled  facilities  and  vast  power 
of  production. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL   DRAWING -EOOM   CKJMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial  ] 
LINES  LUPKOMPTU. 

WntUn  recently  in  one  ofthost  obsoUle  a^airs — a  Lady's  Album. 

BT   PABK   DEXJ&MIX. 

"When  asked  in  an  albam  to  write, 

I  feel  much  inclined  to  ivfu?e — 
For  what  can  I  striTo  to  indite. 

That  uuy  a  young  lady  amuse? 

Not  love — I  hiTC  no  more  of  that, 
Not  romaorc — my  fincy  is  tam<*, 

And  compliment  soiincls  rather  flat- 
Let  me  therefore  write  merely  my  name. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

LOVE  AND  LIGHTNING. 

EY    ailLLY    C.    MONTAIGNE. 

Crash  upon  crash,  peal  wpon  peal,  the  echoing  thunder  rolled 
alonjr,  while  the  flashinc^  li^rlitninc:  played  over  the  antique  furni- 
ture and  the  rich  velvet  carputs.'illuminin;^  the  room  with  a  wild 
brilliancv  the  sun-ligrht  never  gave. 

"  Shall  I  ring  for  lights  V  asked  Eugenia  Hatherton  of  her  com- 
panions. 

"No,  no,"  answered  Emanuel  Dclerenx,  quickly.  "I  love 
to  sec  the  lightning  dancing  its  wild  jigs,  here  and  there  and  evcrv- 
■whcrc.  Look,  cousin  mine,  hasn't  it  a  wicked,  wilful  way,  and 
yet  it  is  so  iT'rand,  so  startling!" 

"I  pity  poor  little  Sladge.  IIow  alarmed  she  will  be!"  said 
Robert  Hatherton. 

"  You  have  never  seen  Sladge,  have  you.  Cousin  Emanuel  1" 

"1  have  not  had  that  pleasure  since,  she  was  a  child,"  replied 
Emanuel,  in  a  tone  not  at  all  complimentary. 

"  You  will  love  her,  I  am  sure,"  said  Robert,  wickedly. 

"  I  am  equally  confident  that  I  shall  not." 

"  But  you  cannot  help  yourself." 

"  There  you  are  mistaken,  sir.  I  know  more  of  Mademoiselle 
Madge  than  you  suppose.  AVc  are  acknowledged  enemies.  She 
hates  me  as  much  as  I  hate  her,"  (just  then  there  was  a  temble 
peal  of  thunder),  "  and  that  is  not  a  little,  I  assure  you." 

"How  it  thunders!"  exclaimed  Eugenia.  "Madge  will  be 
frightened  half  out  of  her  wits.  She  is  dreadfully  afraid  of  light- 
ning.   I  wish  the  cai'riage  would  come." 

*'  She  always  was  something  of  a  coward,  I  believe,"  said 
Emanuel,  scornfully. 

"  Ah  !  cousin,  I  know  why  you  dislike  Madge  so ;  because  she 
stepped  between  you  and  a  fortune.  It  is  no  wonder  that  you 
hate  the  little  vixen." 

Emanuel  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Master  Robert.  My  uncle 
had  a  right  to  leave  his  property  to  whom  he  pleased.  I  hate  her 
because  I  hate  her,  and  there  is  the  end  of  it !" 

He  threw  himself  into  a  luxuriously-cushioned  ehair,  and  looked 
out  into  the  gathering  night. 

A  roll  of  carriage  wheels  was  mingled  with  the  next  peal  of 
thunder.  Robert  hastened  to  the  hall-door,  but  Madge  uncere- 
moniously ran  past  him  into  the  parlor,  and  he  quickly  followed. 

"  Eugenia,  Engenia*,  I  have  the  brightest  thought !"  cried  merry 
Madge,  not  discovering  in  the  gloom  the  presence  of  a  stranger. 
"  Why  is  love  like  lightning  ?  Can  you  guess,  7na  chere  f" 
.  A  flash  of  electricity  illumined  the  apartment,  and  by  its  glare, 
Robert  saw  Emanuel's  eyes  fastened  with  ill-concealed  dislike  upon 
.the  handsome  face  of  Madge. 

"  Judging  from  present  obser\-ation,"  said  Robert,  with  teasing 
sarcasm,  "because  it  makes  people  senseless." 

"  Why,  Robert !"  exclaimed  Eugenia.  "  Tell  me,  why  are  you 
like  lightning?" 

"  I  really  cannot  say,  my  sweet  sister ;  please  enlighten  me." 

"  Because  you  shock  me  !  Now  let  us  guess  Madge's  riddle. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  it  often  proves  fatal,"  suggested  the  roman- 
tic little  Eugenia. 

"  O,  nonsense  !"  returned  sen?it»le  Robert.  "  Did  any  one  ever 
die  for  love  ?     Rather  because  it  is  attracted  by  the  metal." 

"No,  indeed,  Master  Robert !"  cried  Madge,  with  a  toss  of  her 
ringlets.     "  I  wouldn't  perpetrate  sucli  a  shocking  thing  as  that." 

"  Well,  love  and  lightning  are  both  too  much  for  rac,  I  confess 
it,"  replied  Robert,  with  an  air  of  desperation.  "  I  am  a  good 
hoy,  and  never  play  with  edged  tools.  We  give  it  up,  Madge, 
per  necessllafe." 

"  You  do  ?  Then  I  must  tell  yoa.  Love  is  like  lightning, . 
because  it  ivilJ go  u-Iiere  it  is  sent.  Don't  you  believe  it,  Robert? 
This  struck  me  so  vividly,  as  I  was  driving  home,  that  I  was  not 
half  as  much  afraid  as  usual." 

"What!  afraid  of  love?" 

"  No  ;  of  the  liglitning  I  mean,  of  course." 

"You  wont  fear  Cui)id  until  Cousin  Emanuel  comes,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Cousin  Emanuel!"  cried  Madge,  ironically.  "  What  do  I 
care  for  Cousin  Emanuel  '." 

"  Perhaps  you  icill  care  for  him  one  of  these  days,"  said  the 
vexatious  Robert. 

"Never!  I  hated  him  when  he  was  a  boy;  he  was  the  ogre  of 
my  childhood,  and  although  I  have  not  seen  him  in  cver-so-many 
years,  what  I  have  heard  does  not  lead  me  to  change  my  opinion." 

"Indeed  !  Permit  me,  by  this  favoring  streak  of  lightning,  to 
present  to  yon  the  gentleman  you  so  much  admire,"  said  Robert, 
triumphantly,  leading  Madge  to  the  great  chair  in  which  Emanuel 
was  ensconced. 


Madge's  wicked  eyes  darted  an  annihilating  glance  at  Robert, 
but  he  only  laughed  and  ran  from  the  room.  She  recovered  her 
celf-possession  in  a  moment.     Emanuel  arose,  and  said,  co'dly : 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  you  returned  safely,  Miss  Morton.  The 
storm  has  been  quite  severe." 

"  Yes,  very.  Did  you  arrive  at  Elmwood  before  it  reached 
here  ?" 

"  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  do  so ;  as  I  was  on  horseback,  it 
was  a  matter  of  some  consequence." 

This  colloquy  had  been  quite  in  the  dark,  but  another  brilliant 
flash  of  lightning  revealed  to  them  each  other's  haughty  features. 

"Eugenia,  do  ring  for  lights,"  cried  Madge.  "  What  a  droll 
fancy  to  sit  here  in  the  dark." 

"  It  was  Cousin  Emanuel's  notion." 

"  Of  course  !"  muttered  Madge,  sotto  voce,  with  a  curl  of  her  lip. 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  said  Emanuel,  dryly,  "  do  have  some 
lights;"  and  lights  were  brought;  but  Miss  Madge  immediately 
left  the  room,  and  went  up  stairs  to  remove  her  bonnet.  Some 
minutes  passed,  and  she  did  not  return.     Robert  soon  entered. 

"  Where  is  Madge?"  asked  Eugenia. 

"  0  you  wont  see  her  again,  this  evening.  She  is  poring  over 
a  new  novel  she  brouglit  with  her  from  town,  and  she  says  she 
means  to  finish  it  before  she  goes  to  sleep." 

"  Do  you  want  the  lights,  Cousin  Eugenia?"  asked  Emanuel. 

"  No,  quite  the  contraiy." 

Emanuel  very  calmly  placed  the  silver  extinguishers  over  tlie 
wicks,  and  re-seated  himself  by  the  window.  He  was  glad  Madge 
remained  up  stairs,  and  wished  she  would  stay  there  during  all 
his  visit,  of  course  he  did. 

Madge  Morton  was  seated  in  the  library,  and  her  thoughts, 
which  were  not  at  all  upon  her  book,  ran  this  wise:  "What  a 
pity  such  a  handsome  face  and  figure  should  have  been  thrown 
away  upon  such  a  haughty,  selfish  fellow  as  Emanuel  Delereux  ! 
I  do  believe  he  hates  me  because  his  Uncle  Morton  left  his  prop- 
erty to  me  when  I  had  no  right  to  it.  Yes  I  did  have  a  right  to 
it ;  I  was  his  darling,  I  lov  d  him  as  much  as  I  could  have  loved 
a  father,  the  dear  old  gentleman  !  and  Emanuel  is  a  false-hearted, 
ugly  man.  I  wish  he  had  remained  at  home.  But  I  suppose 
Uncle  Hatherton,  and  Robert,  and  Eugenia  are  glad  to  see  him. 
Well,  I  wont  trouble  him,  that's  certain;"  and  Madge  resolutely 
turned  to  her  book. 

The  story  was  about  the  village,  and  all  the  young  folks  of  the 
family  knew  it,  that  Madge  had  been  thrown  upon  the  charity  of 
old  Jlr.  Morton,  when  she  was  an  infant,  by  a  poor,  desolate 
woman,  one  stormy  night.  The  old  gentleman  drove  the  woman 
from  his  door,  but  permitted  her  to  leave  the  child,  whom  he 
decided  to  adopt,  as  his  only  child,  his  son,  hy  an  act  of  disobe- 
dience, had  forfeited  his  right  to  his  father's  wealth  and  care. 
The  woman  died  at  the  village  inn  the  following  day,  and  was 
buried  in  the  village  grave- yard.  Some  one  caused  a  stone  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  her  grave,  which  bore  only  the  name  "  il/ar- 
f/aret"  and  as  Mr.  Morton  called  the  infant  child  Maggie  or 
Madge,  it  was  supposed  that  the  deserted  woman  was  her  mother. 
As  Madge  grew  up,  she  was  considered  as  an  interloper  by  the 
aristocratic  connections  of  Mr.  Morton,  especially  by  the  family  of 
his  youngest  sister,  Mrs.  Delereux,  the  mother  of  Emanuel. 
Madge  had  a  high,  quick  temper,  and  therefore  could  not  endure 
the  artful  taunts  which  the  proud  boy  threw  at  her  concerning  her 
obscure  origin.  They  only  met  when  the  Delereux  family  came 
to  visit  Mr.  Morton  at  Elmwood,  and  Madge  always  dreaded  their 
arrival.  Emanuel  frequently  reminded  her  that  she  had  no  right 
to  the  name  of  Morton,  but  was  suffered  to  bear  it  only  because 
his  uncle  loved  her.  I'oor  little  Maggie  fought  bravely  while  he 
was  present ;  but  when  she  was  left  alone,  wept  very  bitter  tears, 
and  wondered  if  she  had  any  name  at  all,  and  if  so,  longed  to 
know  it. 

Mr.  Morton  had  often  hinted  that  Emanuel  was  tc  be  his  heir, 
but  by  degrees  his  heart  so  wound  around  little  Madge,  she  was 
sucli  a  good  child,  so  ready  to  do  a  favor,  so  devoted,  that  the  old 
gentleman  did  what  Mrs.  Delereux  called  a  very  stupid  thing,  he 
left  all  his  wealth,  including  the  beautiful  estate  of  Elmwood,  to 
little  Madge.  His  eldest  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hatherton,  was 
invited  to  remove  to  Elmwood,  and  superintend  both  the  educa- 
tion and  the  affairs  of  the  young  heiress  until  she  was  suitably 
married.  This  marriage  was  also  provided  for  by  the  provident 
Mr.  Morton.  At  his  death,  he  gave  a  sealed  letter  to  Madge, 
which  she  was  to  open  on  her  eighteenth  birthday,  and  which 
would  reveal  to  her  the  name  of  the  happy  gentleman  he  wished 
to  be  her  husband. 

Madge's  birthday  was  always  reckoned  the  day  upon  which 
she  was  left  at  the  hall,  the  first  of  May,  and  the  morrow  would 
bring  the  seventeenth  May-day  she  had  seen  at  Elmwood.  Mr. 
Hatherton  had  fery  gladly  left  his  city  house  to  reside  at  the  old 
family  mansion,  upon  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law,  for  it  was 
the  finest  place  in  the  country,  and  a  favorite  resort  of  all  the  con- 
nections. Emanuelhad  just  returned  from  a  tour  through  Europe, 
and  had  hastened  to  pay  his  respects,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  his 
Uncle  Hatherton.  He  would  have  fancied  the  visit  right  well, 
had  not  "that  odious,  black-eyed  Madge  "  haunted  his  remem- 
brance like  an  ugly  fairy.  He  was  a  clever  fellow  too,  there  is  no 
denying  it.  Miss  Madge  to  the  contrary ;  proud  as  Lucifer,  it  is 
true,  but  generous  and  willing  to  confess  himself  in  error  if  con- 
vinced he  was  at  fault. 

The  May  morning  broke  radiantly  beautiful.  The  young  folks 
from  the  hall  were  the  last  to  appear  upon  the  village  gieen,  where 
all  the  "  best  society  "  not  only  witnessed,  but  shared  the  sports 
of  the  more  rural  population.  By  universal  acclamation,  l\Iadge 
Morton  had  been  chosen  May-queen.  No  one  could  better  have 
graced  the  rosy  crown  and  gilded  sceptre.  She  trod  the  fragrant 
lawn  like  a  very  princess,  and  received  the  salutations  of  her 


courtiers  ^-ith  a  native  dignity  which  caused  her  maids  of  honor 
for  the  moment  to  fancy  her  a  queen  indeed.  Every  knee  had 
bent  in  the  royal  presence  but  that  of  Emanuel  Delereux.  Ha 
leaned  against  an  old  elm  tree,  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes 
drinking  in  the  sweet  poetry  of  the  scene.  For  the  fin^t  time  in 
his  life,  it  stmc  ;  him  that  Madge  was  wonderfully  beautiful.  How 
bis  friend  Kenneth,  the  artist,  would  admire  her  !  What  exquisite 
grace!  what  a  tiny,  lily-white  liand  ! — he  sprang  forward,  knelt, 
as  others  had  done,  on  the  mossy  footstool,  and  raised  that  pretty 
hand  to  his  lips.  Madge's  black,  lustrous  eyes  met  his,  they  both 
smiled,  then  be  turned  away  abruptly,  and  joined  Eugenia. 

The  hour  amved  for  Madge  to  select  a  companion  to  share  her 
honors ;  all  the  company  ranged  thi;mselves  in  double  circles 
around  the  charming  queen,  eager  to  hear  the  name  her  bird-like 
voice  should  syllable.  She  had  fully  intended  to  choose  Edward 
Raleigli,  one  of  her  most  devoted  admirers,  and  whose  name  she 
fancied  to  be  the  one  concealed  in  Mr.  Morton's  letter,  which  she 
was  to  open  one  year  from  that  day.  Robert  hoped  she  would 
select  him,  but  she  did  not  in  the  least  design  conferring  such  a 
compliment. 

Madge  had  resolved  to  choose  Edward,  but  thought  it  would 
be  proper  graciously  to  glance  around  the  circle,  as  if  not  fully 
decided  ;  so  her  beautiful,  bright  eyes  roamed  along  the  ranks  of 
grace  and  manhood — they  met  those  of  Delereux.  His  lips  were 
parted,  his  hair  thrown  back  carelessly  from  his  proud  brow. 
Madge's  eyes  paused  to  admire  ;  it  was  an  irresistible  impulse — 
should  she  choose  him  ?  No!  he  might  scorn  her  choice.  She 
looked  again  ;  there  was  something  eloquent  in  liis  eyes — "Eman- 
uel Delereux.'"  she  pronounced  clearly. 

Emanuel  gracefully  advanced,  knelt  to  receive  the  twin  crown 
which  Madge,  trembling,  placed  upon  his  head ;  then  taking  it 
himself,  kissed  it,  as  the  custom  was,  and  attached  it  to  his  left; 
shoulder.  Immediately  the  musicians,  in  the  little  gallery  erected 
for  them,  struck  up  a  lively  air ;  Emanuel  drew  Madge's  arm 
through  his  own,  and  led  her  to  the  dance.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
lawn  was  covered  by  merry  dancers,  glad  voices  filled  the  air,  and 
ever}'  one  seemed  ver;-  happy,  excepting  Edward  Raleigh.  He 
leaned  thoughtfully  against  the  elm-tree,  and  wished,  as  Madge 
had  done  the  evening  previous,  that  Emanuel  Delereux  had  been 
drowned  in  the  Black  Sea,  or  some  sea,  that  he  might  not  have 
re-crossed  the"  Atlantic. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  sky  became  suddenly  clouded ;  the  girls 
searched  for  tbeir  bonnets  and  baskets,  and  the  young  gentlemen 
ran  in  every  direction,  endeavoring  to  make  themselves  useful. 
The  thunder  growled  among  the  hills,  the  big  drops  began  to  fall, 
and  every  one  laughingly  hastened  to  the  nearest  homes. 

A  few  loyal  followers  gathered  about  the  May-queen.  Her  face 
was  bright  with  smiles,  as  she  merrily  returned  the  gay  jests  of 
her  courtiers.  Emanuel  folded  the  shawl  carefully  around  her 
little  Hebe  form,  and  as  the  rain  fell  faster,  drew  her  under  a  tall 
tree,  whose  shado^Tug  branches  somewhat  protected  them. 

"  Do  not  go  thei-e,"  cried  Edward  Raleigh.  "  It  is  dangerous 
to  stand  beneath  a  tree  in  a  thunder-shower." 

Madge  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"It  will  go  only  where  it  is  sent,"  said  Emanuel,  with  a  smile, 
as  a  blaze  of  lightning  illumined  the  blackened  sky. 

Madge  blushed  her  recognition  of  his  quotation,  and  Edward 
insisted  upon  their  endeavoring  to  reach  the  village.  So  they 
started  ofi^  on  a  gay  race,  Matlge's  little  hand  firmly  but  carefully 
held  in  the  close  grasp  of  Emanuel ;  while  Edward  urged  them 
with  hurried  sentences — "How  near  that  was!  For  Heaven's 
sake,  make  haste !" 

They  reached  a  shelter,  and  looked  back  across  the  wide  lawn 
they  had  just  traversed.  A  flash  of  lightning,  intensely  bright, 
was  accompanied  by  an  instantaneous  burst  of  thunder.  It  cleft 
the  proud  tree  beneath  which,  a  few  moments  previous,  they  had 
been  standing.  Madge  grasped  Emanuel's  hand ;  he  folded  her 
suddenly  to  his  heart,  and  as  quickly  released  her.  "  Thank 
Heaven  !"  he  murmured,  earnestly,  and  his  fiice  remained  pale  aa 
death. 

The  storm  sped  on  to  other  happy  May-queens,  blighting  the 
newly  gathered  flowers,  and  driving  the  youtli  from  their  sports, 
leaving  the  village  around  Elmwood  bathed  in  that  peculiar  beauty 
which  is  the  gift  of  a  summer  shower.  The  old  hall  was  gor- 
geously illumined  that  night.  It  was  the  birth-night  festival  of 
merry  little  Madge.  The  May-queen  robes  had  been  laid  aside, 
and  others  more  beautiful  and  costly  donned.  There  was  a  pecu- 
liar, touching  shadow  over  Madge's  beauty  that  evening,  from  the 
deep  emotion  excited  by  the  incident  of  the  storm.  How  near  to 
death  she  had  been  !     It  softened  the  tone  of  her  gay  laughter. 

Again  and  again  Emanuel  led  her  to  the  dance ;  he  walked  with 
her  through  the  dreamy  avenues,  and  conversed  in  floral  language 
in  the  conservatory.  Sometimes  Madge  left  him  for  awhile,  when 
others  claimed  her  hand  in  a  gay  quadrille,  or  implored  the  favor 
of  her  company  in  a  stroll  through  the  mystic  groves,  or  a  sail 
upon  the  artificial  pond  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn  ;  but  Emanuel,  by 
some  chance,  would  again  meet  her,  and  again  their  eyes  would 
talk  in  spite  of  them,  just  the  reverse  of  what  their  lips  had  oft- 
times  said. 

Still  Madge  was  very  gracious  to  Edward  Raleigh,  the  old-time 
favorite  of  the  kiud  friend  she  had  called  father,  whose  tall  white 
tombstone,  fi*om  a  grove  of  weeping  willows,  overlooked  the  sil- 
very pond.  She  quite  fancied  the  thought  of  proving  her  devo- 
tion to  her  father  by  marrying  one  whom  she  really  did  not  love. 
Two  o'clock  sounded,  the  old  hall  was  silent,  the  wax-lights  had 
died  in  their  sockets,  the  lamps  in  the  grove  were  extinguished,* 
the  moon  itself  had  set.  All  was  silence  and  darkness.  Madge 
dreamed  happy  dreams;  some  flowers  which  Emanuel  gave  her 
were  resting  beneath  her  head. 

Yotmg  Delereux  was  the  only  one  awake  in  all  the  house.    He 
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could  not  sleep.  That  vixen  Madp:e  luiunled  his  pillow.  He  had 
not  carried  out  his  intention  of  perfect  indifference  to  Miss  Madge 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  He  never  dreamed,  when  he  used  to  tease 
her  so,  that  she  would  grow  up  so  beautiful.  Tlien,  too,  she  was 
so  intellij^ent,  so  entertaining,  she  was  a  treasure,  a  diamond  of 
unsurpassed  lustre. 

"Love  herl"  soliloquized  Emanuel.  "  Kobcrt  said  right. 
Ono  caunot  do  otherwise.  I  wont,  though,  I  declare  !  AVhore  is 
all  my  pride,  my  prejudice,  my  dislike?  And  she  never  would 
love  me  ;  she  has  hated  me  from  her  cradle.  I've  seen  her  lip 
curl  twenty  times  to  day ;"  and  he  tunied  over  on  his  pillow,  and 
with  these  comforting  thoughts  fell  asleep. 

Happily  sped  the  merry  month  of  May  at  Elmwood  Hall. 
There  were  fetes,  and  boating-parties,  and  horse-back  rides,  and 
long  walks  in  the  moonlight,  and  everything  delightful.  Not- 
withstanding the  "May-day  flirtation,"  as  Kobert styled  it,  Madge 
had  determined  not  to  admire  Emanuel  ono  iota  more  than  was 
positively  necessary  ;  but  she  was  obliged  to  confess  he  managed 
his  high-mettled  steed  superbly,  and  handled  an  oar  as  no  one  else 
conld.  In  return,  he  complimented  Maclgc  upon  her  horseman- 
ship, and  declared  he  had  never  seen  a  lady  row  half  so  gracefully. 
Emanuel  had  an  excellent  voice,  so  rich,  so  deep;  Madge  some- 
times forgot  to  sing  her  part  of  the  duet,  while  listening  lo  it. 

May  flew  by,  and  but  a  week  remained  of  Emanuel's  visit.  He 
had  long  since  ceased  to  struggle  against  his  love  for  Madge ;  he 
believed  what  she  had  said  that  flrst  evening  in  the  dark,  that  love 
would  go  where  it  was  sent.     But  he  would  not  obey  its  dictates. 

The  days  wore  away ;  Madge  grew  restless.  She  counted  the 
hours — the  last  one  came,  and  Emanuel  bade  them  fai-eweU.  His 
cheek  was  verj-  pale,  his  hand  trembled,  his  bright  eyes  glowed 
with  love  and  pride,  his  heart  beat  tumul  tuously,  but  he  said,  calmly  : 

"  Good-by,  Madge.  You  must  visit  the  '  Oaks'  some  day,  with 
Robert  and  Eugenia." 

"  Good-by,"  replied  Madge,  coldly. 

He  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away.  He  thought  he  was 
injuring  only  himself.  He  had  watched  for  one  little  token  that 
Madge  loved  him,  but  found  none. 

"  It  is  well,"  he  said,  "  for  it  would  only  render  her  as  unhappy 
as  myself,"  so  he  stoically  rode  on. 

Mi"s.  Dclercux  received  hira  joyfully,  wondered  why  he  looked 
so  pale,  and  said  that  Elmwood  did  not  agree  with  him. 

"  That's  a  fact !"  responded  Emanuel,  heartily. 

The  summer  rolled  by,  and  young  Delereux  was  soon  engulfed 
in  a  round  of  gayety.  Robert  Hatherton  wrote  that  Raleigh  had 
renewed  his  visits  with  increased  eff"ect,  since  the  captivating 
Emanuel  had  vacated  the  field,  and  he  supposed  Madge  would 
finally  conclude  he  was  a  proper  suitor,  and  so  properly  reward 
hira  ;  but  he  did  not  believe  she  loved  him  a  straw. 

"  The  truth  is,"  wrote  Robert,  "  our  little  Madge  is  not  half 
aware  of  her  power.  She  will  set  the  city  crazy.  We  are  very 
glad  she  is  going  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  town  friends,  ere  she 
speaks  to  Edward  the  irrevocable  yes." 

Emanuel  was  surprised,  delighted,  alarmed,  bewildered  all  at 
once.  The  "  Oaks,"  his  father's  place,  was  but  a  mile  from  the 
city  Madge  was  to  visit,  and  all  the  amusements  of  Mrs.  Delereux, 
of  course,  lay  within  the  charmed  circle  of  the  town.  Emanuel 
was  glad  to  hear  that  Madge  was  coming,  because  he  had  some 
misgivings  about  the  proper  state  of  his  heart.  He  was  a  man  of 
honor,  and  scorned  doing  a  dishonorable  deed.  He  had  half- 
promised  his  mother  to  offer  his  hand  and  fortune  to  Miss  Julia 
Levrette,  a  charming  heiress ;  but  he  still  feared  he  had  not  quite 
conquered  his  former,  only  passion,  and  he  would  not  act  the 
mockery  of  bestowing  a  heart  not  his  to  give. 

Madge  arrived;  such  an  heiress,  such  a  beauty  !  The  leader  of 
the  ton  immediately  gave  a  party  in  her  honor.  Mrs.  Delereux 
had  called  on  her  brother's  ward,  but  had  merely  the  opportunity  of 
leaving  her  card,  as  Miss  Morton  was  not  at  home.  She  now 
eagerly  watched  every  arrival,  as  she  stood  near  the  mirrors  in 
Mrs.  Stanhope's  parlors,  and  suddenly  touched  Emanuel's  arm. 

"  Who  is  that  superb  creature  1     my  son,  do  look  this  way." 

Emanuel  carelessly  glanced  towards  the  door. 

"  It  is  Miss  Morton,  mother.'* 

"  Is  it  possible !  Who  would  have  thought  little  Madge  Mor- 
ton would  make  such  a  princess-like  girl !  What  a  pity  so  much 
beauty  and  such  a  fortune  should  be  wasted !  for,  of  course,  no 
eligible  man  will  think  of  marrying  Madge — nobody  knows  what. 
Be  attentive  to  her,  Emanuel,  that  is  proper ;  she  is  your  uncle's 
ward ;  but  do  not  lose  your  heart,  or  forget  Miss  Levrette." 

Emanuel  smilingly  left  his  sage  mother,  but  sought  neither  of 
the  young  ladies  referred  to.  He  jealously  watched  Madge,  as 
admirers  thronged  around  her.  There  was  no  constraint,  no  tim- 
idity, but  a  native  grace,  an  intelligent  ease,  tliat  captivated  young 
and  old.  Madge  fancied  Mr.  Delereux  intended  to  decline  an 
acquaintance,  but  not  so.  For  a  moment  she  was  comparatively 
alone.  He  quickly  approached  her ;  his  eyes  beamed  joyfully, 
his  voice  trembled  as  he  said  : 

"  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  Madge,  if  I  jnay  still  call  you  so." 

"  Why  not  ?  we  are  old  friends,"  she  answered,  with  an  air  that 
signified  a  great  deal  or  nothing,  Emanuel  could  not  tell  which ; 
then  taking  his  offered  arm,  she  strolled  with  him  to  the  beauti- 
ful conservatory,  whose  rich  fragrance  lured  the  guests  to  its 
delightful  precincts. 

"  Do  you  remember,  Madge,  what  pretty  things  we  said  through 
flowers  in  the  conservatory  at  Elmwood,  that  Ma}'  day  V 

"Did  we  V  said  Madge. 

"  Yes ;  and  what  delightful  walks  and  rides  we  used  to  have; 
and  do  you  remember  when  the  lightning  struck  the  tree  ?" 

Madge  looked  up  with  flashing  eyes  and  flushed  cheek. 

"  Yes,  Emanuel,  I  remember !"  she  said,  almost  fiercely,  and 
harried  away. 


He  leaned  against  a  marble  vase,  stunned  almost,  he  knew  not 
why.  He  could  not  decipher  the  meaning  of  her  words  or  her 
manner.  Was  it  her  old  dislike  returned  doubly  strong,  now  that 
so  many  smiles  fell  upon  her?  All  his  pride  came  to  his  aid.  A 
smile  wreathed  his  lip,  his  haughty  form  was  drawn  to  its  full 
height,  and  he  moved  again  among  the  guests,  the  noblest  there. 

Weeks  passed.  Madge  saw  Emanuel  frequently  ;  he  was  atten- 
tive, kind,  polite,  all  that  was  necessary,  but  was  every  day  colder 
and  colder  towards  her.  As  Emanuel  grew  more  reserved,  she 
became  gayer.  Her  southern  blood  danced  in  her  veins,  crimson- 
ing her  checks,  and  flashing  like  lightning  in  her  black  sparkling 
eyes.    She  electrified  every  one  but  Emanuel ;  he  became  adamant. 

One  day,  Madge  announced  her  intention  of  returning  home. 

"Not  already?"  said  Mrs.  Delereux,  who  was  present. 

"  Yes,  to  raon-ow." 

"  Are  you  surfeited  with  flattery  ?  Come,  tell  us  how  many 
offers  have  you  had?" 

"  Twenty." 

"  What !  twenty  ?  Then  you  are  engaged,  I  am  sure.  You 
could  not  have  summoned  courage  to  say  no  twenty  times  !" 

"  But  I  did  summon  courage ;  I  am  not  engaged." 

Emanuel  stood  as  though  he  were  a  statue.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  hear  all  this  nonsense. 

"  Ah  !  I  see  ;  you  have  a  lover  up  at  Elmwood." 

Madge  smiled.     Mrs.  Delereux  had  all  a  woman's  curiosity. 

"  Then  you  mean  to  marry  him  ?" 

"Perhaps  so." 

"Do  you  love  him?"  asked  Mrs.  Delereux,  with  surprise. 

"  Not  particularly ;  but  I  suppose  he  is  as  amiable  as  most  men." 

Emanuel  started ;  his  eye  met  Madge's ;  a  faint  smile  passed 
over  his  features,  and  he  abruptly  left  the  room. 

Madge  kept  her  word.  Three  days  later  found  her  at  Elm- 
wood, and  right  joyful  was  the  welcome  she  received. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  get  home.  What  an  age  it  seems  !"  she  cried, 
throwing  her  arms  around  Eugenia's  neck  and  bursting  into  some 
very  girlish  tears. 

One  morning  in  April,  Madge  was  sitting  in  the  library,  think- 
ing very  desperately.  "  No,  I  wont  love  him  !  Selfish  fellow  ! 
Why  should  I  waste  a  thought  upon  Emanuel  Delereux  ?  Did 
he  really  love  me,  he  would,  at  least,  have  spoken,  if  we  must 
never  meet  again.  Now,  should  he  die  at  my  feet,  I  will  be  cold 
as  ice.  How  handsome  he  is  !"  she  said,  continuing  her  reverie. 
"  There  was  not  another  equal  to  him.  Miss  Levrette,  that  they 
say  he  will  marry,  is  a  splendid  girl.  I  wonder  if  he  loves  her  ? 
Of  course,  I  shall  marry  the  one  that  father's  note  says,  that  is, 
if  he  ever  offers  himself;  but  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  Edward,  for  he 
never  liked  any  other  boys." 

Th3re  was  a  clatter  of  horse's  hoofs  on  the  avenue,  then  some 
one  entered  the  great  hall,  and  asked  of  a  servant : 

"  Is  my  uncle  at  home  V 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Robert  ?    Eugenia  ?" 

"No,  sir;  they  have  all  driven  to  Mr.  Compton's." 

There  was  a  quick  step  on  the  stairs  ;  the  library  door  opened  ; 
Emanuel  Delereux  entered.  Madge  started  to  her  feet.  For  a 
moment  they  met  each  other's  gaze  in  silence.  Then  Emanuel 
crossed  the  floor  with  uneven  steps,  and  caught  her  hand. 

"  Madge,  do  you  love  me  ?" 

She  turned  very  pale,  there  was  such  an  intensity  in  his  voice. 
A  cloud  gathered  in  the  sky,  and  threw  a  black  shadow  in  the 
room.     He  grasped  her  other  hand. 

"Madge,  tell  me,  do  you  love  me?" 

"  Why  ask,  Emanuel  ?" 

"  Because  I  must  know ;  you  must  tell  me.  Madge,  I  am 
dying,  all  for  love  of  you."     His  whole  frame  trembled. 

" Is  it  possible  that  your  pride  permits  you  to  say  this?"  A 
distant  peal  of  thunder  echoed  along  the  heavens,  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  know  I  am  proud,  Madge,  I  do  not  deny  it.  I  have  not 
wished  to  love  you,  I  have  fought  against  it;  I  have  vowed  to 
hate  you ;  I  have  tried  to  love  others,  but  all  in  vain.  Now,  I 
cast  my  life  in  your  hands,  Madge.  Let  me  give  you  a  name 
which  I  shall  be  proud  to  have  you  bear." 

"  Your  father  might  disinherit  you,  Emanuel." 

"I  care  not;  that  would  not  kill  me.  Madge,  you  love  me;  I 
know  you  do ;  you  must !  Do  you  not  remember  ?  Love  is  like 
lightning ;  it  will  go  where  it  is  sent.     Listen,  Madge !" 

A  fierce  thunder-storm  had  arisen.  The  sky  was  entirely  over- 
clouded now.  The  lightning  played  amid  the  forest,  here,  there, 
everywhere,  as  it  had  done  not  quite  a  year  before,  when  Eman- 
uel came  to  Elmwood. 

"  It  is  terrible !"  said  Madge,  huskily. 

"  Yes,  terrible!"  echoed  Emanuel,  his  eyes  glaring  wildly  on  her. 

The  thunder  pealed  along ;  then  a  crash,  a  snap.  The  gloom 
increased ;  the  lightning  became  more  vivid,  more  terrifying. 
Madge  grew  paler.     Emanuel  wound  his  arm  around  her. 

"Do  not  fear,  Madge;  it  will  only  go  where  it  is  sent,"  he 
said,  smiling  faintly.  "  Madge,  I  have  forgotten  all  my  pride ;  I 
am  selfish  no  longer.     Madge,  will  you  be  my  wife?" 

She  freed  herself  from  his  embrace,  and  gazed  steadfastly  upon 
his  pale,  quivering  features. 

"  Emanuel,  I  too  am  proud ;  you  know  it.  Nevervrill  I  become 
your  wife,  until  my  history  is  fully  learned.  Even  then,  much 
depends  upon  the  note  my  faiher  left  me.  He  himself  selected  a 
husband  for  me  ;  that  letter  will  reveal  his  name,  and  also,  I  hope, 
the  one  which  I  am  entitled  to  bear.  It  is  my  only  chance  for 
ever  learning  it." 

A  moment  Emanuel  gazed  upon  her  mournfully. 

"  You  arc  a  noble  girl,  Madge  ;  but  you  shall  not  sacrifice  your- 
self to  a  foolish  pride.  Mine  is  annihilated,  yours  shall  be  so 
also ;  it  shall  not  separate  us."    Again  he  caught  her  hand,  and 


pressed  it  passionately  to  his  lips.  She  sprang  from  him,  and  left 
the  room  ;  but  as  slic  crossed  the  hall,  the  house  trembled,  the 
lightning  had  strurk  the  library  wing.  Then,  for  a  moment,  all 
was  still,  and  again  the  storm  rolled  on. 

Terrified,  breathless,  Madge  hastened  back  to  the  room  she  ha  1 
just  left.  '1  he  floor  was  covered  vrilh  splinters;  Emanuel  lay 
stretched  upon  it.     His  eyes  once  more  met  hers.    He  whispered  : 

"  Do  \)ou  hve  me,  AJad'/e  ?" 

"O!"  she  groaned,  "  I  do,  I  do  I  Only  you,  dearest,  only  you  I" 
and  bending  down  she  wreathed  his  head  in  her  white  arms,  and 
kissed  his  pule  forehead  again  and  again.  He  smiled,  and  murmured : 

"  Do  not  let  me  die  noiv — water  !" 

She  flew  for  help  ;  water  was  brought ;  he  had  fainted.  They 
dashed  on  pailful  after  pailful,  but  he  lay  cold,  inanimate.  Car- 
riage wheels  rolled  up  to  the  door;  it  was  the  gig  of  the  family 
physician,  who  sought  a  shelter  from  the  storm.  Never  was  he 
more  needed.  Every  exertion  was  made,  and  at  length  Emanuel 
was  restored  to  consciousness.  He  readied  his  hand  out  to 
Madge;  she  caught  it,  and  kissed  it  fervently.  "Emanuel!" — 
"  Madge  !"  was  all  that  cither  could  say. 

It  was  a  wonderful  providence.  The  lightning  had  strack  a 
wing  of  the  house,  passed  lightly  over  Emanuel's  body  as  he  leaned 
against  the  window  frame,  ripped  the  sole  from  his  boot,  run 
across  the  floor  and  descended  abeam  leading  to  the  ground,  with- 
out igniting  a  spark. 

In  a  few  days,  young  Delereux  had  entirely  recovered  from  the 
sliock,  and  was  a  walking  miracle  to  his  friends,  who  had,  at  first, 
supposed  it  impossible  for  him  to  recover.  He  now  eagerly 
awaited  the  first  of  May,  when  Madge  might  unseal  her  father's 
bequest. 

The  morning  came.  They  were  seated  at  the  library  table, 
Madge  broke  the  wax,  and  read  ; 

"  Emanuel  Delereux,  my  dearest  child,  is  the  man  I  would  wish 
you  to  marry,  Altliough  I  know  him  as  a  proud,  wilful  boy,  he 
has  the  germ  of  much  good  within  him.  He  will  make  a  noble, 
honorable  man,  a  truthful,  devoted  husband.  Yours  always,  my 
darling.  '  Emanuel  Morton." 

Smiles  illumined  both  their  countenances  as  they  read  the  first 
few  words,  and  Emanuel  clasped  Madge's  hand  still  tighter ;  but 
as  they  finished  the  short  letter,  Madge  turned  away  and  wept. 
It  was  such  a  disappointment !  She  had  been  almost  certain  that 
this  note  would  reveal  the  mystery  of  her  parentage,  but  there  was 
not  one  syllable,  not  one.  She  leaned  her  head  against  the  lat- 
tice, unmindful  even  of  Emanuel's  caresses. 

"  Madge,  it  can  make  no  diffvirenco  in  my  love,  surely  not  in 
yours,  dearest  ?" 

But  she  still  shook  her  head.  She  had  declared  she  would  not 
marry  Emanuel  under  the  present  circumstances  ;  she  would  not 
incur  the  scorn  of  his  proud  mother.  O  !  she  had  so  hoped  that 
letter  would  be  a  history  to  her.  She  was  glad  that  Emanuel's 
was  the  name  written  there  ;  but,  folding  her  arms  closely  around 
his  neck,  as  on  the  day  when  the  lightning  stunned  him,  she 
moaned  wretchedly:  " Farewell,  farewell !" 

Emanuel  threw  aside  her  entwining  arms,  and  hastily  paced  the 
room.  He  was  driven  almost  to  despair.  His  eyes  wildly  scanned 
the  very  walls  for  succor.  Suddenly  he  approached  the  broken 
wainscoting,  where  the  lightning  had  shivered  a  stout  panel. 

"Madge,  what  is  this  1"  he  cried,  as  he  carefully  removed  the 
broken  panel,  and  discovered  a  secret  closet  in  the  wall.  It  was 
filled  with  old  time-worn  papers.  They  unrolled  paper  after  paper, 
and  the  very  last  was  addressed  to  "Miss  Maggie  Morton." 
Emanuel  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  kissed  her  blanched  cheek 
ere  they  ventured  to  read.     It  ran  thus  : 

"  I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  Maggie  dear,  to  write  what  will 
follow.  So  u»necessar}'  do  I  deem  it,  that  I  shall  conceal  it  in  a 
secret  closet,  which  none  of  you  know,  and  if  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  very  great  interest  to  you,  I  trust  that  a  kind  Providence 
will  guide  you  to  its  hiding-place.  Forgive  this  whim  of  a  jiroud 
old  man.  Pride  has  been  the  bane  of  our  family;  I  know  ii. 
Perhaps  you  have  suffered  from  this  pride  of  mine,  poor  child ; 
but  if  Emanuel,  or  any  other  lover,  has  allowed  his  pride  to  over- 
rule his  love,  he  is  not  worthy  of  my  jewel.  Yes,  you  are  mine, 
Madge,  my  own  grandchild.  As  all  the  world  knows,  my  only 
son  left  his  home  very  abruptly.  The  occasion  of  such  leave- 
taking  was  this.  He  wished  to  marry  a  young  girl,  w!io,  though 
of  very  respectable  parentage,  was  far  below  him  in  station,  and, 
as  I  supposed,  or  rather  took  it  for  granted,  she  was  inferior  to 
him  in  intellect  also.  I  was  mistaken,  but  that  matters  notliing 
for  my  story.  He  loved  her,  married  her,  and  renounced  his 
family  forever.  They  suffered  much  from  poverty,  how  should  it 
be  otherwise  ?  My  poor  son  had  never  been  accustomed  to  toil. 
He  soon  died,  worn  out  by  care  and  want.  His  sorrow-stricken 
wife  brought  you  to  me,  their  only  child,  with  the  story  of  his  sad 
death.  I  drove  her  from  my  presence,  but  vowed  to  do  all  for 
you  that  I  should  have  done  for  my  dead  son.  Yet  still  I  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  confessing  you  to  be  his  child  and  her 
child;  tlierefore,  I  did  not  pubhcly  recognize  you  as  such,  think- 
ing it  could  do  no  hann,  and  it  would  have  wonderfully  hurt  my 
pride,  for  I  never  claimed  him  as  my  son  after  tliat  marriage. 
God  forgive  me !  Now  farewell,  Madge,  my  own  grandchild ; 
may  you  he  happy.  "  E.  M." 

Emanuel  clasped  her  again  and  again  to  his  joyous  heart.  Her 
tears  were  all  of  surprise,  delight,  gladness.  What  a  fortunate 
stroke  of  lightning  had  that  been  which  cleft  the  old  wainscot ! 

" Madge,"  cried  Emanuel,  "do  you  remember  the  wise  little 
riddle  which  were  the  first  words  I  heard  you  utter  one  year  ago 
last  night  ?  Have  we  not  reason,  darling,  to  thank  God,  that  both 
love  and  lightning  go  where  they  are  sent  ?" 

Madge  was  kissing  the  treasured  manuscript,  but  glanced  up 
affectionately  at  the  broken  wainscot, 

"Now,  Madge,  one  monih  from  to  day  you  will  become  mine 
forever;  do  you  say  yes  ?'* 

June  saw  Madge  a  happy  bride — never  was  there  a  happier. 
Sometimes,  during  a  thunder-shower,  when  Emanuel  clasps  his 
strong  arm  more  tenderly  around  her  frail  form,  Madge  wliispers  : 

'*  What  wonderful  things  are  love  and  lightning !" 
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[Written  for  Ballon "s  Pictoiial.] 
I  HAVE  WAITED  FOR  THY  COMING. 

Br  ALBCSI   O.  CLOCOH. 

I  hATe  waited  for  thv  comiog 

Till  the  stars  have  paled  away, 
And  my  sad  and  weary  tisUs 

Ushered  in  the  dawning  day. 
Buds  and  moons  have  come  and  Tanished, 

Tears  of  pain  and  sorrow  flown, 
Tet  my  heait  beats  still  unchanging 
For  the  pressure  of  thine  own. 
Ah  I  a  etrangely  mingled  feeling, 
Lost  of  hope,  is  ever  stealing 
Through  its  depths,  as,  lowly  kneeling, 
Memory's  wand  recalls  the  past. 

I  can  sec  a  cottage  stancUng 

Xcar  a  quiet  little  glen, 
Where  no  words  but  love's  own  TOicings 

Ever  broke  the  EtiUoes^  then. 
And  blue  eyes  that  ever  kindled, 

A5  my  eager  steps  drew  near. 
With  a  wealth  of  love-light  dancing 
In  their  liquid  depth  so  clear. 
And  it  bore  no  outward  seeming. 
Not  within  the  heart- depths  beaming, 
For  each  trusting  glance  was  teeming 
With  the  sunlight  of  the  soul. 

And  a  voice  of  magic  sweetness. 

Like  the  melody  of  spring, 
■When  within  the  waking  forests 

Slerry  notes  are  clu-'teriog, 
Still  I  seem  to  hear,  as  sad  thoughts 

To  the  wandering  moments  soar. 
Cleave  the  swelling  years,  and  bear  me 
To  the  •■  eanny  days  of  yore." 
Yet  for  me  'tis  hushed  forever, 
And  that  love-light  now  gleams  never 
For  the  weeping  heart,  that  ever 
Craves  foi^venesa  for  thy  wrong. 

Shall  my  heart  know  not  but  unrest? 

Life's  sweet  spring  time  end  in  gloom? 
Every  hope  spring  up  to  perish? 

Earth  be  e'er  a  living  tomb  ? 
Shall  night  bring  me  naught  but  weeping, 

And  the  morning  naught  but  pain? 
Shall  I  never,  tell  me,  never 
Know  one  happy  hour  again  ? 
One  sweet  word  from  thee  would  cheer  me — 
And  if  love  would  bring  thee  ntur  me. 
Fortune's  frowns  nor  &te  should  tear  me 
From  thy  dear  smiles  never  more. 


[Written  for  Balion's  Pictorial.] 

THE  PLAYERS  IN  CALIFORXIA. 

BT    FREDERICK    STANHOPE. 

DuRiXG  the  early  days  of  the  drama  in  the  new  EI  Dorado, 
Eome  of  the  shifts  to  which  managers  were  forced  through  small 
companies  and  great  paucity  of  wardrobe,  were  really  qnite 
laughable.  To  conduct  a  theatre  with  any  prospect  of  success 
with  the  scanty  material  at  hand  required  all  the  genius  of  a  Bar- 
nura,  combined  with  an  amount  of  patience  and  ready  wit  which 
rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  common  mortals. 

Xed  B ,  who  has  within  a  year  been  brought  rather  conspic- 
uously before  the  public  in  connection  with  an  affray  on  the  Isth- 
mus, where  he  espoused  the  cause  of  a  yonng  and  celebrated 
actress,  against  her  husband,  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  few  man- 
agers  in  the  country.  He  was  a  queer  genius  ;  having  adopted 
the  stage  as  his  profession  some  four  or  five  years  before,  he  had 
become  with  some  of  the  southern  audiences  quite  a  favorite  in 
melo  drama ;  but  of  a  free,  easy  disposition  and  convivial  tastes, 
he  soon  was  led  into  dissipation,  and  in  a  fit  of  the  blues,  when 
hard  up,  after  a  debauch,  he  had  enlisted  in  the  dragoons,  and 
found  himself  a  soldier.  After  serving  some  time  in  Texas,  he 
was  detailed  with  a  party  to  accompany  General  Kearney  on  his 
journey  across  the  plains  to  California.  A  favorite  with  his  offi- 
cers, he  was  promoted,  and  finally  made  orderly  sergeant.  While 
stationed  in  Monterey,  his  fine  person  gained  him  from  the  ladies 
the  sobriquet  of  ''  the  handsome  sergeant ;"  and  one  of  the  wealthy 
families  having  some  amateur  theatricals  in  progress,  obtained 
leave  for  him  to  participate  with  them.  This  revived  his  old 
tastes,  and  applying  successfully  for  a  discharge,  he  once  more 
took  up  the  "  sock  and  buskin."  Getting  together  what  he  could 
find  in  the  shape  of  a  company,  in  18 —  he  came  up  to  Stockton, 
to  give  a  series  of  performances.  The  building  selected  for  a 
theatre  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  place,  though  that  was  not 
.  saying  much  ;  but  with  canvass  partitions,  and  the  aid  of  a  little 
paint,  it  presented  quite  a  respectable  appearance — at  l^t  for 
Stockton. 

Bills  were  soon  about,  announcing  their  advent,  with  the  ichole 
strength  of  the  company,  in  "  The  Wife  ;"  Julian  St.  Pierre,  Mr. 

B .     Their  numbers  were  very  limited,  parts  of  minor  irapon- 

ance  were  entirely  omitted,  and  others  that  were  necessary  to  the 
plot,  were  "  doubled." 

B 's  wife  was  the  principal  lady  of  the  two  that  constituted 

that  portion  of  the  corps.  She  was  invaluable  to  him.  Thev 
were  married  in  Texas ;  the  daughter  of  a  sergeant,  born  in  bar- 
racks, and  receiving  ber  tutelage  from  her  father's  companions, 
she  was,  in  fact,  "la  fille  de  comp^'nie."  Her  literary  attain- 
ments were  few,  albeit  at  the  time  she  became  a  blushing  bride, 
she  could  neither  read  nor  write.  However,  after  marriage,  Ned 
himself  instructed  her  In  those  important  rudiments,  and  with  a 


native  tact,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  improve,  she  had  at  this 
time  become,  barring  a  slight  brogue  which  she  seemed  to  have 
inherited,  quite  an  actress.  To  quote  her  own  words,  she  "  could 
play  Mariana  as  well  as  oni/  woman  in  the  country."  Her  role 
was  far  from  limited  ;  from  Sally  Scraggs  to  Lady  Macbeth,  she 
took  all  parts  in  turn,  occasionally  displaying  her  versatility  and 
a  well  turned  ankle  in  a  "  Highland  Fling,"  or  "'  Zapeieado." 

The  night  before  the  performance  came,  and  all  was  prepared, 
when  a  messenger  came  to  Xed  at  his  hotel,  to  inform  him  that 

Mr.  D had,  in  a  moment  of  inebriety,  been  thro^vn  from  his 

horse,  and  was  severely  injured.  Here  was  a  dire  mishap  ;  hurry- 
ing off,  he   found  his  worst  fears  realized.     D was  in  bed, 

with  a  surgeon  just  completing  the  operation  of  setting  the  limb ; 
while  he  grinned  a  ghastly  smile  of  recognition  through  sundry 
contusions,  that  wonld  render  his  countenance  unpresentable  fur 
a  long  period. 

The  sufferer  was  cast  for  Ferado  ;  it  could  not  be  cut,  neither 
could  Ned  "  double  "  it,  as  their  scenes  were  together,  and  each 
of  his  company  had  already  all  they  could  possibly  attend  to. 
The  tickets  had  been  selling  rapidly  all  day,  and  he  had  luxuri- 
ated in  the  prospect  of  a  full  house  and  replenished  pockets,  and 
all  to  be  upset  by  this  disaster — 'twas  fearful.  That  night  he 
slept  but  little,  and  with  his  "  cara  sposa  "  many  plans  were  dis- 
cussed and  dismissed.  The  morning  brought  no  relief;  but  a 
lucky  accident  turned  the  tide. 

Always  an  extremely  neat  person,  misfortune  did  not  change 
his  habits,  and  finding  his  beard  long,  and  his  curls,  of  which  he 
was  very  proud,  unkempt,  he  entered  the  only  barber's  shop 
Stockton  boasted,  and  took  a  seat  in  the  chair. 

James  C ,  the  barber,   was  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  New 

Yorker  in  manners,  language,  all ;  he  was  Bowen'  personiSed  ;  a 
mechanic  at  home  ;  sickness  in  California  had  reduced  his  strength, 
and  purchasing  a  few  razors  and  other  stock,  he  hired  a  shop,  and 
gashed  faces,  or  chopped  hair  with  as  much  assurance  as  though 
he  were  to  the  razor  bom.  But  he  had  one  weakness — the  stage. 
In  New  Tork  he  had  been  a  member  of  one  of  the  many  spouting 
associations,  and  had  longed  to  strut  upon  the  stage,  and  Heaven 
soon  granted  what  stem  fate  had  yet  denied. 

Cnder  the  soothing  influence  of  the  lather  Ned  became  commu- 
nicative ;  "  he  feared  he  should  be  compelled  to  postpone  the 
performance,"  etc.  The  artist  started ;  a  thought  flashed  through 
his  brain,  and  his  scizzors  came  in  unpleasant  prosimitv  to  Ned's 
ears  ;  with  doubts  and  stammering  accents  he  unbosomed  liiraself : 
"he  bad  played  in  private — was  somewhat  familiar  with  the  part — 

could  he  be  permitted — "     After  a  momentary  hesitation,  B 

accepted  the  offer.  It  would  be  a  card, — first  appearance  on  any 
stage — consequence  of  illness,  gentleman  kindly  volunteered,  etc. 

Throwing  aside  with  disgust  the  implements  of  his  art,  he  ac- 
companied B ■  to  the  morning  rehearsal,  which  after  an  intro- 
duction of  our  friend,  was  progressed  with.  But  now  the  import- 
ant subject  of  dress  came  up ;  wardrobe  with  them  all  was  nearly 
a  myth,  the  same  costumes  answering  for  all  ages,  and  nearly  all 
stations,  with  a  little  judicious  management.  The  invalid's  things 
were  of  no  use,  inasmuch  as  he  was  a  very  small  person,  while 
our  barber  was  the  reverse  ;  at  last,  however,  the  dress  was  found, 
rather  incongruous  in  its  parts,  to  be  sure,  but  in  an  emergency 
one  must  not  be  too  particular.  All  was  procured  but  a  wig  ; 
this  could  be  neither  begged,  borrowed,  nor  stolen.  The  debu- 
tante's hair  was  a  brilliant  and  fiery  orange,  worn  close-cropped 
to  the  head.  Mrs.  B.  proffered  a  string  of  ringlets  a  la  Charles 
the  2d ;  but  gods  !  on  such  a  head  it  was  loo  absurd.  But  he  was 
a  barber,  and  not  to  be  turned  aside  by  any  obstacle  in  his  line,  at 
least.  He  had  picked  up  at  a  sale  some  time  before  a  bottle  of 
hair  dye  ;  this  he  remembered,  and  taking  his  bundle  and  part, 
hurried  home,  and  locked  himself  in,  to  apply  it  to  his  hair  and 
eyebrows.  Having  no  previous  experience  in  this  branch  of  his 
art,  his  skill  was  not  great,  and  putting  on  loo  large  a  quantitv, 
the  color  became  a  deep  one  ;  as  it  dried  he  paced  his  chamber, 
reciting  the  part,  and  fancying  himself  every  inch  a  duke,  and  a 
tyrant  to  boot. 

Evening  came  on,  the  doors  were  opened,  and  the  rush  was 
tremendous  ;  the  prices  were  three  and  two  dollars,  and  as  the 
house  filled,  Ned  rubbed  his  hands,  and  chuckled  at  his  lucky 
windfall.  Many  of  the  audience,  from  the  extreme  west,  had 
never  before  attended  a  theatrical  performance,  and  their  ideas 
were  rather  confused  as  to  the  nature  of  the  entertainment ;  some 
rather  expecting  the  shon-  would  consist  of  nigger  sino-inc-  and 
dancing.  These  Pike  county  hoosiers,  after  much  difficulty  in 
obtaining  their  tickets,  would,  as  they  passed  in,  offer  pay  for  the 
small  bills  given  them,  and  after  entering,  give  vent  to  their  feel- 
ings of  expectation  or  surprise  by  ejaculations  not  always  the 
mo5t  refined. 

Tbe  orchestra,  comprising  two  violins  and  a  clarinet,  per- 
formed a  choice  selection  of  popular  airs,  and  the  curtain  went 
up;  all  progressed  favorably,  and  at  last  Ferado  appeared ;  his 
friends  in  front  rose  "  en  masse,"  and  gave  him  round  after  round 
of  cheers,  which,  instead  of  encouraging,  had  exactly  the  opposite 
effect,  and  he  with  difficulty  proceeded.  But  shade  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua  !  what  an  object !  His  round  bullet  head  was  black — no, 
that  docs  not  express  it — invisible  green ;  sending  out  into  the 
light  all  the  colors  of  a  pheasant's  breast;  his  eyebrows  were  the 
same,  and  fancy  on  a  blonde  skin  what  was  the  effect.  His  trunks 
and  hose  were  of  different  styles  ;  his  doublet,  very  fine,  was  cov- 
ered by  a  cloak  that  might  have  suited  the  lean  apothecary  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet ;  and  to  complete  the  costume,  an  immense 
sword,  that  obstinately  persisted  in  hanging  nowhere  but  between 
his  legs.  His  appearance  was  such  that  all  on  the  stage  were 
convulsed  with  suppressed  langht::r,  nn  with  difficulty  could  the 
play  proceed.  At  last  the  scene  in  ihe  third  act  between  St. 
Pierre  and  Ferado  was  reached,  Jim  becon:ing  each  moment  more 


oblivious,  as  he  got  further  on.  He  is  here  seated  at  a  table 
where  most  of  the  action  transpires,  and  as  the  dialogue  is  rapid, 
and  the  answers  must  be  prompt  to  give  any  effect  to  the  scene, 
Ned  had  arranged  to  have  him  read  from  the  book  while  sitting. 
By  some  accident  he  lost  his  place,  and  in  his  confusion  could 

not  again  find  ic.    B prompted  him  once  or  twice,  but  finally 

he  reached  such  a  pitch  of  excitement,  that  springing  up,  and 
dashing  down  the  book,  he  rushed  off  the  stage,  his  sword,  as  he 
reached  the  wing,  tripping  and  bringing  him  to  the  ground ! 
The  audience  yelled  ;  some  of  the  hoosiers,  however,  thinking  it 
was  all  right,  and  that  the  fall  was  intended  as  a  grand  comic  coup 
de  main,  applauded  vociferously.  "  He  done  that  right  peert," 
said  one. 

For  a  moment  Ned  stood  struck  dumb  with  amazement ;  at  last, 
with  admirable  self  possession,  as  tbe  noise  subsided,  he  went  on 
with  his  part,  talking  of  the  duke,  and  speaking  as  though  he 
WL-rc  present,  bringing  the  scene  to  a  termination. 

Nothing  could  induce  tbe  unfortunate  wight  to  go  on  again  that 
night ;  so  one  of  the  stock  read  the  remainder  of  the  part,  and 
Mariana,  to  b;iig  their  patrons  back  to  good  humor,  after  the 
play  executed  a  "  character  dance  "  with  great  eclat. 

Contrary  to  usage,  this  unsuccessful  first  attempt  did  not  damp 
Jim's  professional  zeal ;  and  though  obliged  to  live  for  weeks  in 
seclusion,  to  get  rid  of  the  hair  dye,  he  eventually  abandoned  the 
tonsorial  art,  and  became  a  permanent  member  of  the  stock  com- 
pany in  a  minor  capacity,  not  again  attempting  so  important  a 
smtion. 

The  company  were  very  fortunate  in  a  pecuniary  point ;  audi- 
ences large,  if  not  appreciative,  each  night  filled  the  seats,  and 
Jim  at  last  found  his  vein — it  was  low  comedy  ;  and  though  he 
did  not  deem  it  up  to  his  merits,  still  he  soon  discovered  that  the 
best  criterion  of  an  actor's  merits,  applause,  was  awarded  him  in 
farce,  while  his  attempts  at  tragedy,  at  best,  went  by  in  silence. 
He  made  quite  a  hit  in  Box,  in  the  farce  of  Box  and  Cox,  his 
close-cropped  red  head  answering  a  better  purpose  than  the  varie- 
gated one  of  his  debut.  He  is  now  one  of  the  most  promising 
comic  actors  in  the  country,  and  ready  as  the  nest  to  laugh  over 
his  unfortunate  Ferado. 

RUEENI  AS  AN  ARTIST. 

While  no  one  could  be  more  expressive  than  he  was  in  such  a 
cantabile  as  "  Fra  poco,"  in  "Lucia,'*  or  "  Tutto  e  sciolto,"  in 
La  Sonnambula,"  he  would  fling  into  the  midst  of  one  of  Ros- 
sini's grandest  adagios  a  roulade,  interminable,  unmeaning,  and 
absolutelv  bordering  on  vulgarity.  At  times  these  displays  were 
almost  repulsive ;  but  the  artist  could  always  fascinate  us  back  to 
himself  again.  Again,  when  undertaking  an  opera,  Rubini 
seemed  unable  to  study  a  part  as  an  entire  part,  but  reserved 
himself  for  a  few  points — such  as  a  cavatina,  a  burst  in  a  finale, 
or  the  like ; — in  this  inferior  to  Duprez,  who,  though  finishing 
highly  also,  was  always  en  scene — in  one  act  preparing  for  the 
next,  and  linking  passage  to  passage  with  unparagoned  dramatic 
vigor  and  fen'or.  Yet  who  ever  got  so  much  out  of  "  that  cava- 
tina," "  that  burst,"  "  those  bars  of  recitative,"  as  Rubini  1  He 
was  homely  in  presence — as  an  actor,  null — as  a  dcclaimer,  capri- 
cious, negligent  and  unsatisfying ;  and  yet  on  the  stage  he  was 
always  acceptable,  because  of  the  passion,  and  warmth,  and  ten- 
derness, and  wondrous  artistic  finish  of  his  singing,  when  he 
chose  to  put  them  forth.  His  unquestioned  and  universal  popu- 
larity has  explained  to  us  the  well-known  reply  of  Madame  Mara, 
who,  to  some  one  reproaching  her  with  her  motionlessness,  as 
Queen  Rodeiinda,  replied,  "  Would  you  have  me  sing  with  my 
arms  and  legs  ?  What  I  cannot  do  with  my  voice^  I  will  not  do 
at  all." 

As  a  man,  Rubini  was  singularly  insipid — a  certain  bonhomie 
of  manner  with  which  his  idolaters  were  fain  to  content  them- 
selves, being  accompanied  by  a  quiet  parsimonious  love  of  money, 
such  as  is  not  the  rule  among  the  opeia  queens  and  kings  of  Italy. 
— London  2\eics. 

DO  SOMETHING. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  most  miserable  situation 
a  man  can  be  placed  in,  is  when  he  has  nothing  to  do.  The  idle 
man  is  a  sponge  upon  the  world,  and  a  curse  to  his  fellow  crea- 
tures. Every  man  that  remains  idle,  or  gets  his  living  without 
work,  is  adding  to  the  misery  of  the  world — is  really  injuring  tbe 
morals  and  happiness  of  the  human  family,  and  should  be  held 
responsible  for  it.  What  would  be  our  late  if  we  were  all  to  be- 
come idlers  .*  Who  would  make  our  garments,  our  houses,  oar 
food,  our  newspapers  and  books  ?  What  if  you  are  able  to  live 
without  work  i  Does  it  follow  that  you  should  remain  in  a  state 
to  vegetate  merely?  Certainly  not !  Without  a  pursuit — an  in- 
nocent and  honorable  pursuit — no  one  can  really  be  happy  and 
hold  a  proper  rank  in  society.  The  humble  wood-sawyer,  says 
one,  is  a  better  member  of  society  than  the  fop  without  brains  and 
employment !  Every  one  should  be  employed  in  fashioning  some 
article  of  use,  or  extending  the  dominion  of  thought — in  simplify- 
ing the  means  of  subsistence,  or  in  some  other  way  to  be  beneficial 
to  his  fellow- creatures.  How  many  persons  do  we  see  content  to 
live  on  the  products  of  other  handi,  who  are,  in  fact,  little  better 
than  bare-faced  rogues.  They  live  on  ill-gotten  spoils — go  on 
tick — lie  and  cheat,  rather  than  follow  a  pursuit  which  would  ren- 
der them  useful  to  themselves  and  mankind  generally.  None  can 
be  happy  without  employment — mental  and  physical.  The  idler 
becomes  a  fit  candidate  for  the  penitentiary  or  gallows. — yew 
York  Express. 

FORESH-iDOWINGS. 

The  formula  that  our  wishes  are  forefeelings  of  our  capabilities 
is,  I  believe,  one  of  much  beauty  and  worth.  Many  difficult  pas- 
sages in  the  biographies  of  great  men  are  explained  bv  it.  Per- 
haps all  of  us  may  have  learnt  from  what  has  occurred  to  our- 
selves, that  it  is  not  only  applicable  to  great  men.  In  looking 
back  to  the  castles  of  earliest  boyhood,  we  may  see  that  they  were 
not  wholly  built  of  air,  that  part  of  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  composed,  were  derived  from  a  deep  quarrv  in  ourselves, 
that  in  tlie  foi-m  of  their  architecture  were  shadowed  out  the  ten- 
dencies, the  professions,  the  schemes  of  after  years.  Many  may 
smile  sadly  when  they  think  how  liitie  the  achievements  "of  the 
man  have  coiTesponded  to  the  expectations  of  the  child  or  of  the 
youth.  But  they  cannot  help  feeling  that  those  expectations  had 
a  certain  appropriateness  to  their  characters  and  their  powera  ; 
that  they  might  have  been  fulfilled,  not  according  to  the  original 
design,  but  in  some  better  way. — F.  D.  Maurice. 
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[TiVritten  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LIN-ES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  GRE.\T  COAIET, 

EXPECTED   HERE  IS   ISoS,   JlBSEST   FROM  THE   EARTH   THSEE   UUNPRED   TEARS. 
Br   MART  X.    DEARBOR?!. 

What  mighty  mvstery  is  tbioc  ? 

"What  power  propels  thj-  force, 
As  thrice  an  hundred  years  have  told 

The  record  of  thy  course? 
Whut  wide,  unnumbered  regions  vast 

Uave  marked  thy  flaming  line, 
Since  thou  didst  deign  on  earthly  ground 

To  let  thy  beauties  shine? 

What  curious  scenes  arrest  thy  sight? 

^\"hat  radiant  glories  rise, 
And  dawn  on  thy  mystcrioaa  path, 

Around  the  vaulted  skies? 

0  say,  thou  brilliant  gem  of  light, 
For  what  jou  come,  and  why; 

Uow  far  from  tarth  your  confines  are — 
llow  near  to  heaven  you  lie? 

And  they  who  tread  your  flaming  shore. 

Say.  have  they  forms  like  ours? 
Are  they  of  mortal  mould  who  move 

AMthin  thy  shining  bowers? 
Perchance  in  Eden's  bloom  they  roam — 

Perchance  they  revel  there, 
Amid  a  glorious,  blessed  home, 

Where  sinless  beings  are. 

What  wonders  could  thy  light  reveal, 
.  Of  worlds  beyond  our  sight. 
Beyond  the  farthest  unknown  star 

That  decks  the  brow  of  night  I 
Perchance  ye  bear  those  spirits  down, 

Who  from  the  burning  throne 
Come  laden  with  a  tale  of  love, 

To  mortal  beings  shown. 

But  hark!  to  me  an  answer's  given: 

'■presumptuous  child  of  earth! 
Seek  not  tbe  mysteries  which  are  hid 

Behind  the  second  birth, 

1  come  at  God's  command  alone, 
Hie  mission  to  fulfil. 

Where'er  he  bids,  I  haste  to  go — 
And  bide  his  future  will/' 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

AN  INCIDENT  OF  A  DARK  NIGHT. 

BT    WALTER   BETANT. 

ly  the  month  of  Jane,  1844,  I  took  passage  in  the  brig  "  Cor- 
ica"  for  Martinique.  Said  brig  I  had  taken  because  it  was  the 
inly  vessel  I  conld  find  bound  in  that  direction,  but  yet  I  could 
lot  in  reason  have  asked  for  a  better  or  a  safer  one.  She  was 
learly  new,  and  before  we  had  been  a.i'  sea  twenty-four  hours,  I 
mew  that  she  was  easily  handled,  and  quick  to  obey  her  helm 
md  braces.  On  the  4tb  of  July  we  were  in  sight  of  the  Bermu- 
las,  but  we  did  not  stop  there. 

The  morning  of  July  7th  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  had 
jver  seen  at  sea.  The  sun  arose  bright  and  clear,  and  tbe  pure, 
resh  air  had  a  strange  charm,  as  it  swept  mildly  over  the  deck. 
3ut  this  was  not  to  last  long.  When  I  went  down  into  the  cabin 
0  my  dinner,  I  found  the  captain  examining  his  barometer  with 
considerable  earnestness. 

"  How  does  it  stand  V  I  asked,  carelessly,  not  dreaming  that 
:he  mercury  had  fallen  any  during  such  weather. 

"Almost  down  to  twenty -eight,"  he  replied,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Twenty- eight  y  I  repeated,  hastening  towards  the  instrument 
:o  satisfy  myself.  But  I  found  it  as  he  had  said ;  the  mercury 
-lad  stood  at  thirty  inches  in  the  morning. 

"  We  shall  have  some  sharp  lightning  before  we  get  out  of 
chis,"  Capt.  Walker  said,  going  to  the  table  and  sitting  down. 

"And  wind,  too,"  I  suggested. 

"  Some,"  was  his  laconic  response. 

Before  we  had  done  dinner  I  heard  the  sails  flapping  against 
the  masts,  and  I  knew  that  the  wind  was  dying  away.  When  I 
went  on  deck  I  found  that  the  fresh,  grateful  breeze  had  gone, 
and  now  I  experienced  by  my  lungs  the  lightness  of  atmosphere 
.which  the  barometer  had  indicated.  By  two  o'clock,  tbe  wind 
had  ail  gone,  and  our  brig  lay  in  a  perfect  calm.  The  vast  ex- 
panse of  water  was  like  an  undulating  mirror,  and  our  vessel 
rocked  to  and  fro  upon  the  lazy  swells  like  a  drunken  man.  The 
iun  poured  down  its  rays  hot  and  fierce,  and  nothing  mitigated 
their  sweltering  power. 

Thus  matters  remained  until  about  five  o'clock,  and  then  the 
heavens  began  to  assume  a  sort  of  livid  cast ;  but  even  this  did 
QOt  last  long.  By  half  past  five  dark  banks  began  to  arise  away 
to  the  north'rd  and  eastVd,  and  soon  afterwards  they  came  from 
other  quarters.  A  strange  gloom  settled  over  tbe  great  ocean, 
and  big  black  clouds  went  on  piling  themselves  up  on  all  bands. 
By  half  past  six  the  heavens  were  all  black,  and  'twas  almost  as 
dark  as  night.  Yet  there  was  no  wind,  save  now  and  then  a  fugi- 
tive puff,  which  seemed  to  have  made  its  escape  from  the  circum- 
jacent cloud  prisons. 

The  sail  was  taken  off  until  we  had  nothing  set  but  the  two 
topsails  close-reefed,  the  fore- staysail,  and  tbe  main-trysail.  At 
seven  o'clock  the  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  north'rd  and 
east'rd,  and  shortly  afterwards  it  began  to  rain.  This  drove  me 
to  the  cabin,  but  I  was  not  content  to  remain  there  long.  I  knew 
we  should  bave  lightning  and  thunder  ere  long ;  and  to  me  there 
s  something  so  grand  and  sublime  in  a  thunder  storm  at  sea,  that 

was  resolved  to  go  on  deck.     I  had  come  prepared  for  such 


things.  I  donned  my  oil  cloth  pants  and  coat,  which  had  an  extra 
coating  of  an  India-i"ubbcr  compound,  and  then  having  secured 
my  broad  rimmed  sou'wester  upon  my  head,  I  made  my  way 
once  more  on  deck.  It  was  now  as  dark  as  dark  could  be  ;  the 
utter  blackness  was  so  dense  that  it  seemed  almost  an  impene- 
trable wall  through  which  one  could  not  move.  At  the  wheel 
there  was  a  dull  gleam  from  the  binnacle-lamp,  but  it  looked  more 
like  a  lurid  spectre  of  some  sort  than  like  the  effect  of  a  lamp. 
Upon  that  spot  I  could  see  part  of  the  bodies  of  two  men,  and  a 
few  dim  gleams  from  the  brass  mountings  of  the  wheel,  but  when 
I  looked  away  from  there,  I  could  see  nothing  but  utter  blackness. 
Even  the  tall  masts  were  obliterated,  and  the  human  beings  who 
moved  about  only  a  few  feet  off  were  bidden  as  Iiehind  a  wall  of 
rock.  The  rain  poured  down  in  ton-ents,  bat  none  of  it  reached 
my  skin,  and  I  remained  upon  deck. 

The  brig  was  now  heading  south  by  east,  and  the  >rind  was  full 
upon  the  larboard  quarter.  At  length  a  quick  gleam  shot  from 
among  the  ebon  mass,  and  a  broad  blaze  lighted  up  the  heavens. 
All  around  I  could  see  the  waves  refltcling  back  the  lightning, 
and  foj  tbe  while  only  a  sense  of  the  sublimely  beautiful  resied 
upon  me.  Then  came  the  crash  !  and  as  the  deep  thunder  rolled 
away  in  the  black  heavens,  I  was  awed  by  the  solemn  peal.  For 
half  an  hour  the  lightning  continued  at  intervals  of  only  a  few 
moments,  and  tben  there  was  a  cessation.  The  rain  continued  to 
fall,  and  there  was  no  hreak  in  the  blackness  of  the  heavens. 

It  had  been  nearly  half  an  hour  since  there  bad  been  any  light- 
ning, and  I  had  made  my  way  forward  to  watch  the  phosphores- 
cent gleaming  of  the  disturbed  waters  at  the  brig's  bows.  I  had 
bctiu  there  not  over  five  minutes  when  1  thought  I  heard  a  strange, 
rushing  sound  somewhere  ahead.  I  knew  the  mate,  a  Mr.  Lin- 
nell,  had  come  forward  with  me,  and  I  called  to  him.  He  answer- 
ed me,  and  was  soon  by  my  side ;  I  stood  just  by  the  bowsprit, 
upon  the  weather  side. 

"  Hark !"  said  I,  as  he  came  up  and  asked  me  what  was  wanted. 
"  Do  you  not  bear  something  that  sounds  odd  ?"  The  sound  was 
now  more  distinct  than  before.  He  listened  a  moment,  and  I 
heard  a  quick  gasp  escape  him. 

"  Good  heavens  !"  he  uttered ;  "  it's  a  ship  ! — something  ! — a  craft 
ahead!" 

"  Station  the  men,"  I  said  to  him.  I  know  not  how  the  thought 
came  to  me,  but  it  did.  "  Send  tbe  men  to  their  stations  without 
alarming  them." 

"Stand  by  the  braces! — all  hands!"  he  shouted.  "Quick! 
Let  every  brace  have  a  man  by  it !     Mind  your  helm  !'* 

I  heard  the  men  hurrying  about  the  deck,  and  some  of  them 
started  forward  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter ;  but  in  a  voice  of 
thunder  the  mate  ordered  them  to  their  stations.  Plainly  now 
came  tbe  sound  from  the  water — and  it  was  a  dull,  dismal  roar. 
We  shaded  our  eyes  and  peered  off  into  the  darkness,  but  not  a 
thing  could  we  see ;  not  even  the  jib-boom  of  our  own  vessel  was 
visible. 

At  that  moment,  while  we  strained  our  eyes  so  uselesSy,  and 
while  the  roar  grew  more  distinct,  a  flame  of  light  gleamed  forth 
from  the  heavens.  The  whole  ocean  was  illumined  about  us,  and 
"Mercy!"  dropped  in  terror  tones  from  tbe  mate's  lips;  audi 
know  that  a  whispered  prayer  was  upon  my  own. 

Right  upon  our  weather  bow  loomed  up  the  dark,  spectral  sides 
and  spars  of  a  heavy  ship  !  She  was  heading  to  the  westward, 
and  was  almost  under  our  forefoot !  Most  surely  we  were  not 
over  two  cables*  lengths  apart,  and  both  dashing  through  the 
water  at  ten  knots !  Just  as  the  lightning  died  away  from  the 
heavens,  the  ship's  flying  jibboom  formed  nearly  a  right  angle 
with  our  own,  or,  at  least,  so  it  seemed  to  me — and  of  course  wo 
were  rushing  towards  each  other  at  a  fearful  rate.  While  the 
ship  had  been  in  sight,  the  mate  had  been  powerless ;  but  now  he 
started  up,  and  with  his  whole  power  of  voice,  he  cried : 

"  Braces  ! — quick  ! — cast  off  to  windward ! — up  with  the  yards  ! 
— sharp  up  !  Down  with  your  helm  ! — bard  down  ! — hard  down  ! 
For  the  love  of  God,  my  men,  work  with  a  will !  In  with  those 
lee  braces  !     In — in — sharp  up  !     Is  that  helm  down  '" 

But  the  mate  needed  no  verbal  answer  to  this  question ;  for 
hardly  had  be  spoken  it  when  the  sails  began  to  shiver,  and  in  a 
moment  more  we  could  see  that  the  fore-staysail  had  caught  the 
vrind  upon  the  other  side.  Just  then  the  lightning  came  again, 
and  a  sharp  cry  of  horror  went  up  from  our  deck  !  The  ship  was 
upon  our  starboard  bow  now,  and  a  man  from  our  rail  could  bave 
jumped  upon  her  deck.  All  was  noise  and  bustle  on  board  the 
stranger,  and  in  an  instant  I  could  see  that  her  helm  was  up,  and 
that  she  was  wearing  off. 

It  was  dark  again,  and  in  a  moment  more  we  felt  our  vessel 
quiver  beneath  some  terrible  power !  There  was  a  moment's 
strain,  a  grating  noise,  and  then  followed  a  low  crash,  and — we 
were  surely  free  !  Quickly  came  another  flash  of  lightning,  and 
we  saw  the  ship  upon  our  quarter  passing  swiftly  away !  Our 
starboard  maintopgallant  backstay  was  carried  away  !  The  ship's 
main-yard-arm  must  have  caught  it ! 

He  who  holds  the  sea  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  received  warm 
prayers  of  thanksgiving  that  night. 

Flash  after  flash  now  came  in  quick  succession,  and  ere  long 
tbe  ship  was  out  of  sight  to  leeward.  On  ibe  following  morning 
the  heavens  were  clear,  and  the  sun  rose  full  and  bright.  The 
broken  backstay  was  spliced,  and  I  doubt  if  ever  men  went  at 
work  to  repair  an  accident  with  lighter  hearts  than  beat  over  that 
piece  of  work. 


Happiness. — Addison  remarks,  and  tqo  truly,  that  if  all  the 
happiness  that  is  dispersed  through  the  whole  race  of  mankind  in 
this  world  were  drawn  together,  and  put  into  the  possession  of 
any  single  man,  it  would  not  make  a  very  happy  being.  Though, 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  miseries  of  tbe  whole  species  were  fixed  in 
a  single  person,  they  would  make  a  miserable  one. 


HAPOLEOK'S  DIVORCE. 

At  length  the  divorce  ^as  announced ;  and  though  expected, 
the  effect  which  the  news  produced  in  France  baffles  description 
— amongst  the  populace  and  the  middle  class  especially.  It  was 
like  their  guardian  penius  deseiting  them.  The  upper  class  were 
for  the  most  part  indifferent,  but  still  there  reigned  even  here  a 
sentiment,  a  sympathizing  melancholy;  the  ladies  of  the  court, 
whose  life  of  certmony  is  apt  to  deaden  the  affections,  were  actu- 
ated at  least  by  their"  personal  interests,  and  did  not  know  how 
these  might  be  affected  by  the  new  comer.  Already  Josephine's 
goodness  was  rcfrretied — for  her  kindness  none  can  ever  attempt 
to  deny  ;  and  indulgence,  the  only  ohjection  to  be  made  against 
her  in  this  respect,  being  the  too  geneial  extension  of  her  good- 
ness and  recommendations.  The  effect  of  all  these  varying  shades 
of  feeling,  whether  of  affection  or  self  interest,  was  to  produce  a 
certain  degree  of  stupor  in  society.  1  was  profoundly  afflicted, 
and  went  the  very  next  day  to  Malmaison. 

One  incident,  in  particular,  gave  a  still  more  dramatic  effect  to 
the  melancholy  close  of  a  career  so  distinguished  by  the  favors  of 
fortune.  Prince  Eugene,  whose  affection  for  his  mother  is  well 
known,  being  at  the  time  in  Paris,  found  himself  necessitated,  by 
his  office  of  Archancellor  of  State,  to  caiTV  to  the  Senate  the 
message  whirh  announced  his  mother's  divorce :  "  The  tears  of 
the  emperor,"  said  that  noble  young  man,  "  do  honor  to  my 
mother."  And  his  own,  which  flowed  profusely  through  this 
dreadful  day,  were  a  consolation  in  the  midst  of  her  sufferings. 

The  empress  received  at  Malmaison  all  who  chose  to  pay  their 
respects  To  her.  The  drawing-room,  the  billiard-room,  and  the 
gallery  were  full  of  company.  The  empress  never  appeared  to 
better  advantage.  She  sat  at  tbe  right  of  the  chimney,  beneath 
Girodet's  fine  picture,  simply  dressed,  with  a  large  green  capote 
upon  her  head,  which  per\'cd  lo  conceal  her  tears,  which  would 
flow  whenever  any  one  came  who  particularly  reminded  her  of 
the  happy  hours  of  Malmaison  and  the  consulate.  It  was  im- 
possible to  see,  without  emotion,  the  strong  impression  of  grief 
which  marked  her  countenance.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  every  one 
who  approached,  even  smiled  at  them  ;  but  if  the  visitor  was  one 
of  her  old  associates,  the  tears  immediately  stole  down  her  cheeks, 
but  quietly  and  without  any  of  those  contractions  of  the  featurei 
which  make  weeping  inimical  to  beauty.  No  doubt  Josephine's 
despair  must  have  been  painful  to  the  emperor;  wheiher  be  could 
bave  resisted  her  mute  expressions  of  mental  agony,  I  know  not. 
— Duchess  jy Abrantes. 


FLOREKCE  NIGHTIKGAIiE. 


The  Rev.  S.  G.  Osborne  thus  describes  this  lady: — "Miss 
Nightingale  in  appearance  is  just  what  you  would  expect  in  any 
other  well-bred  woman  who  may  have  seen  perhaps  rather  more 
than  thirty  years  of  life ;  her  manner  and  countenance  are  pre- 
possessing, and  this  without  the  possession  of  positive  beauty;  it 
is  a  face  not  easily  forgotten,  pleasing  in  its  smile,  with  an  eye 
betokening  great  self  possession,  and  giving  when  she  wishes  a 
quiet  look  of  firm  determination  to  every  feature.  Her  general 
demeanor  is  quiet,  and  rather  reser\'ed  ;  still,  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  she  is  not  gifted  with  a  very  lively  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  In 
conversation,  she  speaks  on  matters  of  business  with  a  grave  earn- 
estness one  would  not  expect  from  her  appearance.  She  has  evi- 
dently a  mind  disciplined  to  restrain  under  the  principles  of  the 
action  of  the  moment  every  fteling  which  would  interfere  with  it. 
She  has  trained  herself  to  command,  and  learned  the  value  of  con- 
ciliation towards  others  and  constraint  over  herself.  I  can  con- 
ceive her  to  be  a  strict  disciplinarian;  she  throws  herself  into  a 
work  as  its  head — as  such  she  knows  well  how  much  success  roust 
depend  upon  literal  obedience  to  every  order.  She  seems  to  un- 
derstand business  thoroughly,  though  to  me  she  had  the  failnr^ 
common  to  many  '  heads  ' — a  too  great  love  of  management  in  the 
small  details,  which  had  better,  perhaps  have  been  left  to  others. 
Her  neiwe  is  wonderful.  I  have  been  with  her  at  very  severe 
operations — she  was  more  than  equal  to  the  trial." 


NOTICES  OF  NE>V  PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr  BaoTBER-s  Keiper-     Bv  A.  B.  Warner,  author  of  ■' Dollars  smd  Cents." 

New  Yprk:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1S55.    12mo.    pp.  3S5 

"  Dollars  and  Centa  "  ■wa?  a  work  of  fair  promufe,  wbich  the  book  before  U9 
has  amply  redeemed.  It  is  a  story  of  American  society,  full  of  well-drawn 
characters,  and  of  scenes  that  exhibit  grejit  dramatic  and  nairatiTe  power. 
Just  the  book  for  travellere  on  long  railroad  journeys  to  take  with  them,  for  it 
has  the  power  of  completely  enchaining  the  attention.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  readable  novels  of  the  season. 

AXNA  Clattos  :  or.  The  Mother's  Trial.     A  Tale  of  Real  IJfe.     Boston :  James 

French  &  Co.     1855.    12mo.     pp.  352. 

This  story  is  said  to  befounded  on  actual  occurrences — a  feet  which  gives  zest 
to  its  mysteries,  and  it^  strange  incidents.  The  artifices  of  Jesnilism  afford 
the  principal  part  of  its  machinery — and  there  is  the  orthodox  amount  of  se- 
cret villany  foiled  by  manly  courage,  and  persecuted  virtue  finally  triumphant. 
Tears  are  dried,  wron^  are  righted,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a  tableau  of  uni- 
versal happiness. 

A  LiFE-PoEM— and  other  Poems.     By  Frederick  J.  Ketes.    Boston:  Phillips, 

Sampson  &  Co.    1855.     12mo.    pp.  120. 

If  we  understand  right,  this  volume  is  tbe  first  fruit  offering  of  a  young 
author,  and  should  therefore  be  read  and  judged  in  a  kindly  spirit.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  an  earnest  and  ambitious  mind:  and  while  it  has  the  faults 
of  ioexperience,  occasional  carelessness  and  occasional  redundancy,  it  yet  con- 
tains much  of  fine  thought  and  fine  imagery.  Ue  could  select  many  beauti- 
ful passages,  if  we  had  tbe  space-  The  author  promises  us  another  volume, 
and  we  hope  he  will  redeem  his  pledge. 

A  Practical  Treatise  o>-  the  Colture  a:(d  Treatmbxt  op  the  Grape  Ti>-e. 

By  J.  FiSK  Allen.    3d  edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised.    New  York:  C._3I. 

Saxton  &  Co.    1855.     12mo.     pp.  330. 

Every  householder,  who  has  a  border  of  three  feet  breadth  on  the  south 
Bide  of  his  residence,  in  to\vn  or  country,  may  raise  a  plenty  of  grapes  for  Ms 
table ;  but  there  is  a  way  to  do  it,  as  there  is  with  everj  thing  a  man  under- 
takes. Now,  Mr.  Allen,  a  practical  and  successful  grape  niisor,  tells  us  the 
way  in  this  admirable  and  popular  treati*e — so  that,  with  this  book  for  his 
guide,  a  man  may  raise  grapes  understandingly,  on  a  large  or  small  scale, 
under  glasses  or  in  the  open  air.  It  is  deservedly  the  standard  manual  fi>r 
grape  culture.     For  sale  by  lledding  &  Co. 

A  Complete  Ma>"ual  for  the  Culture  of  the  Ste-^wberet.  etc.    By  B.  G. 

Pardee.    New  York:  C.  M.  Saxton  &  Co.    1854.     12mo. 

The  strawberry  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  and  healthy  fruits  we  have.  A 
very  small  area  of  ground  will  raise  a  sufficient  supply  for  a  family,  if  properly 
taken  care  of.  The  work  before  us  is  ample  and  intelligible  in  the  details,  and 
enriched  by  a  record  of  the  processes  of  some  of  the  most  successful  strawberry 
growers  in  the  country-  It  atsacontaiua  notice  of  the  raspberry,  blackbeny, 
currant,  gooseberry  and  grape.  No  owner  of  a  garden  should  be  withoat  it. 
It  may  be  had  of  Kedding  &.  Co.,  State  Street. 

Bell  Smith  Abroad.  Illustrated  by  Healy.  VTalcutt  &  Overarche.  New- 
York:  J.  C.  Derby  &  Co.  Boston:  "Phillips.  Sampson  &  Co.  1S56.  12aio. 
pp.  32(1. 

Another  book  on  Paris— and  a  very  clever  one.  too.  It  is  written  by  aa 
American  lady,  who  saw  the  great  city  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  has 
given  us  her  impressions  in  a  lively  and  original  manner.  It  is  a  very  readable 
book,  and  we  know  of  none  better  calculated  to  wile  away  the  languid  hours 
of  a  summer  day,  or  a  loog  ride  in  the  railroad  cars.  The  illustrations  are 
very  felicitous  and  artistic. 

Dicke>s"s  New  Stories.  Philadelphia :  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Co.  1S55,  p.aper. Svo. 
Mr.  Peterson  has  done  the  reading  public  good  service  by  collecting  some 
of  Dickens's  latest  and  mo.->t  popular  minor  tales,  such  as  "The  ^Seven  Poor 
Travellers."  '■  Lixzie  Leigh."  "  The  Foundling.'"  etc.  Tbe  volume  is  embelltf  hed 
by  a  fine  engniving  of  Maclise's  portrait  of  the  author.  For  sale  by  Iteddiog 
&  Co. 
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MADAME  AN'NA  DE  LAGRAJiGE. 

THE  SEW  PRIMA  DOXNA. 

We  present  herewith  a  speaking — perhaps 
it  onght  to  be  singing — likeness,  drawn  for  us 
by  Mr.  Barry,  of  Madame  the  Baroness  Anna 
De  Lagrange,  the  new  prima  donna,  who 
recently  made  her  first  appearance  at  Niblo's 
Opera  House,  in  the  role  of  Rosina,  in  the 
Barber  of  Seville,  with  distinguished  success. 
In  the  first  place,  the  lady  is  very  pretty  and 
prepossessing,  as  her  portrait  shows — she  is 
not  ivr  €t  preterea  nihil.  There  is  a  certain 
romance,  too,  about  her  circumstances  which 
is  a  pleasant  item  in  the  sum  of  her  attrac- 
tions. "We  are  told  that  she  is  allied  by  birth 
to  one  of  the  first  families  in  France,  and  is  a 
baroness,  in  her  own  right ;  but  what  gives 
her  an  especial  prestige  in  republican  America 
is  the  fact  that  she  is  a  niece  of  Kosciusko. 
But  ibis  is  not  all ;  her  husband  is  a  general 
officer  in  the  Russian  senice  ;  the  health  of 
her  only  child  does  not  permit  of  a  prolonged 
residence  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  czar  vrill  not 
allow  her  to  enchant  the  people  of  London 
and  Paris,  so  long  as  he  is  at  war  with  France 
and  England,  and  hence,  in  the  zenith  of  her 
fame,  she  follows  in  the  path  of  Jenny  Lind, 
Alboni,  Sontag  and  Grisi ;  so  to  the  severity 
of  the  Russian  climate  and  the  war  between 
Eastern  and  Wcsienj  Europe,  we  owe  the 
possession  of  that  vara  avis  in  terra — a  new 
prima  donna.  Some  other  prima  donnas  have 
come  to  us  in  the  sere  season  of  fading  per- 
sonal and  vocal  attractions ;  but  the  subject 
of  our  notice  springs  upon  our  shore  full  of 
youth,  vigor  and  elasticity,  with  unimpaired 
freshness  of  voice.  Madame  De  Lagrange 
comes  with  a  wide  extended  European  repu- 
tation. She  has  sung  in  Italy  with  complete 
success  ;  as  a  concert  singer  and  interpreter 
of  the  lyric  drama,  she  passed  through  the 
fiery  ordeals  of  London  and  Paris  triumph- 
antly, and  also  in  Vienna,  well  known  as  the 
most  severely  critical  capital  in  Europe. 
Some  idea  of  her  extraordinary  success  may 
be  formed,  when  it  is  stated  that  Meyerteer 
there  produced  for  her  his  grand  opera  of  Le 
Prophe'te,  in  which  she  created  so  profound  a 
sensation  that  she  appeared  in  that  opera  no 
less  than  forty-five  times  during  the  season. 
But  in  St.  Petersburg  she  appears  to  have 
attained  the  greatest  popularity,  and  to  have 
reigned  as  the  crowned  queen  of  the  lyric 
drama.  A  New  York  paper,  speaking  of  her 
first  appearance  at  Niblo's,  remarks  :  "  She 
is  French  by  birth,  and  distinguished  in  ap- 
pearance ;  tall,  fine  eyes,  good  carriage,  well 
mannered.  Her  voice  is  an  extra  high  so- 
prano. It  reaches  certainly  to  the  F  above 
the  third  line,  and  extends  down  to  A  below 
the  line,  two  octaves  and  three  quarters.  Be- 
low the  F  of  the  first  space  it  wants  fullness  ; 
and  below  the  C,  the  omission  of  the  notes 
would  be  no  loss.     The  quality  is  light,  not 

voluminous ;  but  pure,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  not  cold.  The  char- 
^  acter  of  Rosina  demands  just  the  qualities  she  exhibited,  and  the 
introduced  music  admitted  of  all  her  extras.  Whatever  the  reader 
may  imagine  of  brilliant  vocal  execution  she  has.  All  bravuraism 
is  accomplished  by  her  with  the  same  apparent  ease  as  a  bird  sings. 
"WTiat  a  flute  docs  she  does.  In  daring,  bounding,  firing,  aerial 
execution,  she  has  not  had  her  equal  in  this  country.  Wlien 
she  trills  too  loudly  on  high  notes,  her  voice  loses  melody,  and  is 
disagreeably  common-place;  when  she  skims  over  the  notes,  or 
drop.4  them  in  honey  sweets,  she  has  a  field  especially  her  own." 
The  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  a  journal  so  greatly  famed  for 
the  impariiality  of  its  critiques,  says  :  "  On  this  occasion,  Ma- 
dame De  Lagrange  made  her  first  curtsey,  in  characUr,  before  an 
American  audience.  For  the  first  few 'notes  of  'Una  Voce'  it 
was  perceptible  that  she  was  laboring  under  slight  nervousness, 
but  this  soon  wore  off,  and  the  cavalina  was  presented  in  a  style 


MADAME    LAGRANGE,  THE    PRIMA    DONNA. 

of  unanrpassable  taste  and  exquisite  finish.  Ornament  is  not  out 
of  place  in  such  compositions,  and  most  freely  did  this  lady  use 
her  privilege.  Her  smging  may  he  likened  to  a  grand  display  of 
pyrotechnics,  and  is  at  due  and  the  same  time  very  wonderful  and 
very  pleasing.  There  is  much  sympathetic  quality  in  her  tones  ; 
her  compass  must  be  heard  to  be  credited,  while  her  very  highest 
and  verv  lowest  tones  are  equally  sonorous.  This  lady's  personal 
appearance  is  highlv  pleasing,  and  her  carriagp  graceful  and  lady- 
like. Her  career  here  mu?t,  we  think,  be  brilliant  as  to  success." 
Finally,  Mason  Brothers'  New  York  Musical  Review,  an  authority 
which  always  commands  respect,  testifies  to  the  talent  of  the  new 
prima  donna  in  the  following  manner :  "  Mad.  Lagrange  is  the 
greatest  performer  our  present  age  has  at  command.  We  have 
heard  them  all,  those  celebrated  vocalists  of  the  day,  who  have 
been  admired  for  years  by  the  French,  Russian,  German  and 
English  dilettanti,  but  not  one  of  them  can  be  compared  with 


Mad.  Lagrange,  as  to  the  finished  execution 
of  unheard-of  difficulties.  We  cannot  char- 
acterize her  singing  better  or  more  concisely, 
than  by  saying,  that  she  sings  as  the  most 
finished  pianists  play.  In  fact,  we  were  con- 
tinually reminded  of  Thalberg,  when  we  lis- 
tened to  her  the  other  night.  The  same  neat- 
ness, the  same  sureness,  the  same  brilliancy, 
elegance  and  grace.  Now,  to  display  all  this 
on  the  piano,  has  been  attempted  several  times 
with  success,  although  there  is  only  one  Thal- 
berg ;  but  to  possess  it  on  the  delicate  scale  of 
a  soprano  voice,  is  really  so  immensely  diffi- 
cult, that  a  lady  who  can  accomplish  it,  aa 
ilad.  Lagrange  can,  ha«  a  right  to  claim  our 
attention,  and  even  if  necessary,  otir  admira^ 
tion.  To  play  staccato  on  the  violin  is  diffi- 
cult; but  out  of  a  htmdred  good  players,  there 
are,  at  least,  fifty  who  can  do  it.  But  to  sing 
staccato,  aa  Mad.  Lagrange  does,  without  any 
consideration  or  hesitation  for  the  largest  and 
most  difficult  intervals,  there  is  only  herself 
that  can  attempt  and  perform  it,  and  nobody 
else.  What  could  be  done  with  nature's  gifts. 
Mad.  Lagrange  has  attained,  and  as  a  virtu- 
oso she  must  be  placed  as  high  as  any  of  the 
most  renowned  instrumentalists  or  singers  of 
the  day.  When  we  heard  her,  some  years 
ago,  on  the  German  stage,  she  had  already 
disringuished  herself  by  the  producing  of 
some  tours  de  forces,  but  besides  these  she  had 
sting  little  to  arouse  otir  sympathy  ;  but  now 
these  tours  de  forces  form  only  a  part  of  the 
whole,  which  may  be  compared  with  a  beau- 
tiful edifice  of  art,  well  founded,  well  con- 
structed, and  most  elegantly  finished."  The 
reputation  this  country  now  enjoys  for  libe- 
rality and  appreciation,  the  facilities  with 
which  the  passage  from  Europe  to  America 
is  accomplished,  and  the  example  of  such 
artistes  aa  Alboni  and  Lagrange,  will  be  sure 
hereafter  to  give  us  the  finest  European  talent 
in  its  prime.  We  are  far  from  joining  in  the 
illiberal  cry  against  the  patronage  of  European 
talent ;  the  effect  of  having  the  best  models 
among  us  in  the  impulse  given  to  the  study  of 
music,  has  already  resulted  in  the  production 
of  several  American  singers,  whom  we  have 
sent  back  to  Europe  to  establish  their  fame 
even  on  the  Italian  boards.  The  time  will 
come  when  we  shall  have  the  very  best  native 
artists  in  every  department,  but  until  that  time 
arrives,  or,  in  order  to  hasten  its  arrival,  we 
must  welcoDfe  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
the  most  distinguished  professors  of  art  who 
may  come  among  us, 

RIO  JAI<JEIKO. 

The  engraving  below  is  from  a  view  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  sketched  on  the  spot,  aa  seen  from 
the  deck  of  a  vessel  at  anchor,  and  presents 
the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  bay  on  which 
it  is  situated,  with  the  singularly  striking  oat- 
line  of  the  bold  mountains  that  rise  along  the 
shore.  In  this  range  is  seen  the  famous  Sugar-Loaf  mountain,  which 
rises  to  the  heighrof  a  thousand  feet,  and  inclines  at  the  same  angle 
aa  the  leading  tower  of  Pisa.  This  bounds  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  on  one  side,  while  a  bold  mass  of  granite  rising  on  the 
opposite,  or  north  side,  is  crowned  by  the  castle  of  Santa  Cruz. 
Midway  in  the  channel  is  another  fort,  called  St.  Lucia,  which 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  a  small  island.  The  approach  to  the 
citv  is  also  defended  by  other  batteries  erected  upon  some  of  the 
islands,  which  so  agreeably  diversify  the  surface  of  the  bay,  and 
contrast  bv  their  pastoral  beauty  with  the  wilder  and  grander 
features  of'the  landscape.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  select  a  spot 
in  or  about  Rio  Janeiro  which  does  not  present  a  picture  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  so  that  the  tourist,  who  visits  the  capital  of  Bra- 
zil, is  amply  gratified  by  the  scenery  alone,  if  he  find  no  other  at- 
traciion  in  this  interesting  place — its  mountains,  ravines,  valleys, 
Tillies,  forests,  farms,  rivulets  and  bridges. 
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Three  more  numbers  will  complete  the  eighth  volame  of  our 
illustrated  paper,  and  those  whose  subscription  expires  at  that 
time  will  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  renewing  their  subscrip- 
tions at  once,  in  order  to  secure  the  work  complete.  We  shall 
be  prepared  to  bind  up  the  numbers  of  the  past  volume  as  fust 
as  brought  in  to  us,  and  return  the  volume,  elegantly  and  per- 
fectly bound  in  full  gilt,  in  one  week,  at  the  regular  charge  as 
heretofore,  of  one  dollar,  supplying  an  illumined  title  page  and 
complete  index. 

"We  would  suggest  to  our  readers  to  turn  over  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  present  volume,  and  observe  whether  we  have  not 
fully  kept  our  promise  of  improvement  and  liberality.  The 
present  is  universally  acknowledged,  by  all  parties,  to  be  far  the 
most  valuable  volume  of  the  paper  yet  published.  The  paper  is 
finer,  the  illustrations  more  elegant  and  expensive,  and  the  read- 
ng  matter  by  the  best  of  American  writers.  The  readers  of 
the  Pictorial  have  learned  to  understand  that  we  make  no  back- 
ward movement,  but  that  the  paper  is  constantly  improving 
with  the  facilities  afforded  by  art  and  machinery,  as  they  are 
better  and  more  fully  developed. 


MUSICAIi. 

"We  are  certainly  a  music-loving  people,  and  the  taste  for  culti- 
Tating-  this  accomplishment  is  daily  increasing  among  ua.  We 
are  gratified  at  tliis,  for  the  refining  and  elevating  influence  ot  the 
art  is  beyond  a  question.  Those  reflections  have  been  particularly 
induced  by  a  c^Il  at  the  extensive  and  unrivalled  music  store  of 
Oliver  Ditson,  of  this  city,  with  whom  our  readers  are  already  ac- 
quainted through  our  advertising  page.  This  house  went  into 
operatioQ  about  twenty  years  since,  under  the  name  of  Parker  & 
Ditson.  At  the  close  of  a  few  years  Mi".  Parker  left,  and  the 
whole  business  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ditson,  who  has  since 
conducted  tlie  same  witli  much  enterprise  and  an  unusual  degree 
of  industry  and  attention,  combined  with  a  watchfulness  over  the 
wants  of  the  public,  and  a  prompt  response  to  their  calls  for  new 
publications.  "Ditson's  edition  of  Standard  Operas"  is  a  work 
which  should  alone  yield  a  fortune,  so  happily  conceived,  and  so 
admirably  executed ;  no  lady's  drawing-room  should  be  without 
this  publication.  Mr.  Ditson's  name  in  the  music  publishing 
business  is  as  the  Harpers  in  the  book  trade. 


Biographical. — ^Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  is  preparing  for, publication  a  collec- 
tion of  biographical  notices  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent merchants  of  America. 


Locomotives. — The  Albany  Evening  Journal  learns  that  a 
company  for  manufacturing  locomotive  engines  in  Albany  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  ot  half  a  million  dollars. 


Axiom. — ^Drunkenness  is   an  egg  from  which  all  vices  are 
hatched. 


SFIiINTEKS. 


....  The  wheat  crops  in  Michigan  and  in  South  Carolina  have 
exceeded  expectation  in  their  appearance.    No  starvation  there. 

....   Santa  Anna  is  said  to  be  dangerously  ill ;  but  he  wont 
die — he  has  as  many  lives  as  a  cat. 

— .  There  is  great  rivalry  between  the  boats  on  the  Hudson 
Eirer.     Let's  have  no  racing — remember  the  Henry  Clay. 

....  An  Indian  at  Grand  Rapids  ran  three  thotisand  feet  in 
three  minutes  and  ten  seconds.     He  will  do. 

....  The  editress  of  the  Lancaster  Literary  Gazette  sets  her 
face  against  whiskers.     We  are  sorry  to  record  it. 

President  Hitchcock  tells  us  that  the  coal  in  the  United 

States  equals  3500  square  miles. 

....  A  superannuated  and  destitute  clergyman,  named  Elijah 
Wells,  died  lately  at  Deer  Island  Hospital.     He  was  70  years  old. 

....  It  is  said  that  Fanny  Fern  is  to  be  paid  SlOO  a  columu  for 
her  new  novel,  by  the  New  York  Ledger. 

Messrs.  McKelvic  &■  Smith,  two  Scotch  Highland  gentle- 
men, lately  called  on  President  Pierce,  dressed  in  national  costume. 

....  The  hogs  and  poultry  in  South  Carolina  are  fattening  on 
locusts^  which  exist  there  in  countless  numbers. 

The  "  Spiritual  Faith  "  is  making  hundreds  of  proselytes 

every  day,  and  thousands  of  tables  are  leaping  for  joy. 

. . .  Two  beautiful  swans  imported  from  England  by  J.  W. 
Tucker,  Esq.,  have  been  placed  in  the  lake  at  Forest  Hill. 

Epes  Sargent's  play  of  the  "Priestess"  appears  to  be 

popular  everywhere.    At  Cincinnati  its  success  was  great. 

Six  boys  were  crushed  to  death,  lately,  by  the  falling  of  the 

frame  of  a  bam  at  a  "  raising  "  in  Michigan. 

A  depraved  scoundrel  lately  girdled  a  fine  shade  tree  in 

South  Boston.     He  ought  to  be  impaled. 

....  Several  sweeping  machines  are  operating  in  New  York — 
no  allusion  to  the  dresses  of  the  ladies. 

....  If  General  Shields  likes  Minnesota  Territory,  he  can  be 
governor  of  it — so  they  say. 

The  turpentine  crop  in  North  Carolina  will  fall  short  about 

50,000  barrels,  it  is  estimated. 


RURAL  SCENERY  NEAR  TOWN. 

■  The  evil  of  contracted  space  under  which  the  city  of  Boston 
labors,  has  produced  an  almost  incalculable  good  in  the  culture  of 
the  country  that  surrounds  it.  The  exigences  of  business,  which 
demand  that  street  after  -street  erected  for  the  residences  of  citi- 
zens shall  be  successively  abandoned  to  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
have  forced  out  of  town  the  rich  as  well  as  poor.  Consequently, 
the  surrounding  country,  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  has  been 
covered  with  elegant  or  neat  dwellings,  and  abounds  in  gardens 
and  ornamental  lawns  and  parks.  In  this  space,  the  great  agri- 
cultural staples — such  as  com,  potatoes,  rye,  etc.,  are  not  much 
cultivated,  but  we  have  plantations  of  fmit  trees,  strawberries, 
choice  garden  vegetables,  grapes,  flowers — everything  which 
requires  great  skill  for  their  production. 

Soon  after  the  tide  ot  citizens  flowed  forth  into  the  country  with 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  establishment  of  the  railroad  lines, 
the  aspect  of  the  new  settlements  was  not  very  attractive.  The 
Gothic  cottages  stood  nakedly  upon  newly  graded  lands — there 
was  a  necessary  absence  of  verdure  and  foliage.  But  now,  the 
trees  then  planted  have  rewarded  the  foresight  of  the  land  o^^Tiers 
and  add  an  invaluable  attraction  to  the  scenery.  The  g^o^vth  of 
Roxbury  has  been  raai-vellous.  A  very  few  years  ago,  the  High- 
lands of  that  city  presented  a  rough,  ragged  tract  of  wildemess 
— now  they  are  covered  with  elegant  residences,  embowered  in 
trees  and  flowers,  and  presenting  at  every  turn  a  picture  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  Brookline,  too,  always  renowned  for  its  rural 
beauty,  has,  within  a  few  years,  received  a  vast  accession  to  the 
number  of  its  residents  widiout  any  diminution  of  its  picturesque 
character,  but  on  the  contrary,  ^vith  an  enhancement  of  its 
charms.  The  large  tract  of  tenitory  formerly  owned  by  David 
Sears,  and  known  as  Longwood,  has  certainly  been  improved  by 
the  erection  of  numerous  dwellings  in  various  styles  of  architec- 
ture, by  the  opening  of  forest  roads  and  paths,  and  the  careful 
culture  of  the  trees.  Brighton,  Watertown,  Newton,  Cambridge, 
Medford,  Maiden,  Chelsea,  Dorchester — the  whole  sweep  of  the 
environs  of  Boston  are,  particularly  at  this  season,  attractive  to 
the  eye. 

In  the  course  of  our  perambulations  we  meet,  now  and  then, 
amidst  the  modem  Gothic  cottages  and  Elizabethian  piles,  some 
quaint  old  edifice  of  former  days — a  little  stiff"  and  stately,  but 
still  rich,  ornate  and  cumbrous,  approached  by  an  avenue  of  im- 
memorial elms,  and  having  its  hedges  of  box  and  its  paved 
courtyard,  all  in  the  old  English  style.  We  have  seen  more  than 
one  garden  attached  to  a  house  of  this  kind,  which  reminded  us  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  picture  of  a  pleasure  ground  in  his  Arcadia : 
"  The  back  side  of  the  house  was  neither  field,  nor  garden,  nor 
orchard ;  or  rather,  it  was  both  field,  garden  and  orchard ;  for  as 
soon  as  the  descending  of  the  staires  had  delivered  them  downe, 
they  came  into  a  place  cunningly  set  with  trees  of  the  most  taste- 
pleasing  fruits  ;  but  scarcely  had  ^hey  taken  that  into  their  consid- 
eration, but  they  were  sodainely  stept  into  a  delicate  greene  ;  of 
each  side  of  the  greene  a  thicket,  and  behind  flie  thickets  againe 
new  beds  of  flowers,  wliich  being  under,  the  trees  were  to  them  a 
pavilion,  and  they  to  the  trees  a  mosaicall  floore.  So  that  it 
seemed  that  arte  therein  would  needs  be  delightfuU,  by  counterfeit- 
ing his  enemie  errour,  and  making  order  in  confusion.  In  the 
middest  of  all  the  place  was  a  faire  pond,  whose  shaking  chrj'stall 
was  a  perfect  mirror  to  all  the  other  beauties,  so  that  it  bare  show 
of  two  gardens^-one  in  deed,  the  other  in  shadows." 

The  great  charm  of  the  scenery  near  town  is  the  snugness, 
comfort  and  neatness  of  all  the  dwelhngs  and  their  plots  of 
ground,  whether  large  or  small.  The  landscape  has  a  social  and 
highly  cultivated  air — there  is  an  appearance  of  security  and  tran- 
quillity about  it ;  the  occupants  of  these  subtirban  residences  may 
not  be  wealthy — 

"  Tet  calm  content,  secure  from  guilty  cares. 
Yet  home-felt  pteasure,  peace  and  rest  are  theirs." 

The  adjacent  villages  have  indeed  become  so  attractive  and  so 
stocked  with  comforts  and  luxuries,  that  many  wealthy  families 
who  used  formerly  to  pass  the  winter  in  tlic  city  and  the  summer 
in  tlie  country,  make  the  latter  their  permanent  dwelling  place. 
In  a  few  years  Boston  proper  must  be  entirely  surrendered  to 
business. 


Ballou'b  DoLLAJi  Monthly. — The  next  number  of  this  pop- 
ular work  ivill  commence  the  second  volume ;  new  subscribers 
should  send  in  their  subscriptions  at  once,  in  order  to  secure  the 
numbers  complete.  So  popular  has  this  remarkably  cheap  maga- 
zine proved,  that  we  have  not  now  a  single  number  of  the  past 
volume  on  hand,  nor  can  we  supply  any  more  of  them,  edition 
after  edition  having  been  exhausted  each  month.  The  edition  has 
now  reached  too  large  a  number  to  admit  of  reprinting  again. 


Personal. — We  observe  that  Mr.  Masury,  of  the  firm  of 
Masury  &  Silsbee,  of  this  city,  has  gone  to  Paris  to  engage  the 
best  daguerrian  artists  as  assistants  at  their  large  and  favorite 
establishment .  We  are  frequently  indebted  to  this  house  for 
lifelike  photographs  for  our  portrait  department. 


A  GREAT  Scheme. — A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  says,  that  Dr.  Black  recently  arrived  from  England, 
with  full  authority  to  prosecute  the  great  scheme  of  a  ship-canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 


BAixon's  PiCTORUL  is  a  little  abend  of  any  thing  In  the  ilhistrated  paper  line 
that  vo  know  of  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  paper,  the  cng^raTings  an.-  truth- 
ful, artistic  and  elegant,  and  its  peneral  typogrnpbical  appearance  in  euperh. 
"iTe  are  much  gratified  to  know  that  it  mee't^i  vitb  the  appreciation  it  so  richJy 
merits. —  Olive  Brunch,  Boston. 


Fourth  of  July. — Rev.  A.  A.  Miner  is  to  deliver  the  oration 
on  Independence  Day,  in  Boston. 


MARITIME  CRAFT. 

On  pages  360  and  361,  of  the  present  number,  are  two  large 
pictures  drawn  for  us  by  Wade,  presenting  acctirate  delineations 
of  all  the  various  kinds  of  shipping  employed  in  war,  commerce  and 
transportation.  In  that  on  page  360,  we  have,  at  the  top,  four  of 
the  curious  lateen-sailed  vessels,  employed  in  the  Mediterranean. 
On  the  left,  is  an  American  trading-sloop ;  on  the  right,  a  British 
cutter,  with  all  her  canvass  spread ;'  in  the  middle,  are  seen  the 
famous  gondolas  of  Venice  ;  on  the  line  below,  we  have  a  hay- 
sloop,  a  three-masted  propeller,  a  British  sloop,  and  a  piratical 
brig.  Below  these  we  see  a  floating  theatre — a  peculiarly  Yankee 
invention  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  some  coal-barges.  In  the  very 
centre  of  the  page  is  that  pride  of  American  naval  architecture — a 
line-of-battle-ship,  with  her  courses  hauled  up  and  her  topsails 
backed,  the  stars  and  stripes  floating  proudly  from  her  mizzen- 
peak ;  the  sloop  to  the  right,  and  the  British  steamer  to  the  left 
of  her,  looking  like  cockle-shells  in  comparison  with  her  huge 
bulk.  Below  these  again,  are  the  Pilgrim  Mayflower,  a  Yankee 
river  steamer,  and  an  old-fashioned  Spanish  caravel.  On  the 
lower  lines,  are  a  United  States  mail  steamer,  and  a  United  States 
armed  steamer,  while  we  have  also  a  glimpse  of  an  Indian  stem- 
ming the  rapids  in  his  frail  birchen  canoe. 

On  the  opposite  page  we  have  a  yet  greater  variety  of  craft. 
Near  the  top  we  have  a  Chinese  junk,  with  Chinese  boats  play- 
ing around  her ;  on  one  side,  an  American  revenue  cutter,  ou 
the  other,  one  of  the  old  fashioned,  tub-built,  round  stemed 
Dutch  gaUiots.  Higher  up  are  seen  a  couple  of  South  Ameri- 
can canoes.  Below  the  Chinese  craft  is  seen  the  splendid  barge 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  cleaving  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn. 
On  the  left  of  the  Sultan's  barge  is  an  American  horse-ferry 
boat,  and  on  the  right  a  cod  fishing  schooner  ofi"  the  banks,  and 
also  a  pink-stemcd  mackerel  schooner.  On  the  line  below  are  an 
American  river  boat,  a  raft,  mudscow,  fiatboat,  and  specimens 
of  those  caravels  which  bore  Columbus  to  a  New  World.  In 
the  centre  of  the  page  is  one  of  Train's  splendid  clipper  ships, 
imder  full  sail.  To  the  left  of  the  clipper  a  man-of-war  barge 
with  marines  on  board,  curious  surf  canoes  and  junks,  and  on 
her  right  some  Japanese  junks  and  Chinese  houses  built  on  boats. 
Below  these,  we  see  on  the  right,  a  Mediterranean  armed  galley 
with  a  curious  circular  battery  on  the  bow,  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London's  state  barge,  and  an  armed  British  vessel  of  the  olden 
time.  Below  these  there  are  a  steam  ferryboat,  a  man-of-war 
boat  and  a  floating  pile-driver.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  are 
one  of  the  CoUins  mail  steamere,  Cleopatra  in  the  famous 
galley  with  which  she  sailed  down  the  Cydnus,  and  a  seaman's 
floating  church.  To  the  right  of  the  tower  of  the  church  is  a 
Yankee  pilot  boat,  and  below  it  a  little  fishing  boat. 

MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Charles  T.  BUssett,  of  Astoria,  Oregon, 
to  Miss  Catherine  Chase,  of  VVoburn;  by  EeT.  Dr.  Lothrop,  3Ir.  William  Rad- 
clifT,  of  New  York,  to  Miss  Helen  Tucker,  of  Derrj,  N.  H. :  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Nason.  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Gifen  to  Miss  Lucy  Ellen  Bishop;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Skin- 
ner, Mr.  Jason  Braman,  of  Cambridge,  to  Miss  Harriet  P.  Hwdey ;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Stowe,  Mr.  Nahum  M.  Dow  to  Miss  Martha  M.  Russell;  by  Rev.  Dr.  ^Vorcestcr, 
Dr.  Tappan  E.  Francis  to  Miss  Helen  Shnrtleff.  both  of  Brookline ;  byRev-Mr. 
Muir,  Mr.  Alexander  Ross  to  ili."*  Christina  McKav.— At  Charlestown.  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Mudge,  Mr  George  \V.  Whittle  to  Miss  Harriet  C.  Lincoln;  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Streeter.  Mr.  Willard  Hale  to  Miss  SarahO.Sargent,  both  of  Boston  .^At  Cftm- 
bridgeport,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  Mr.  Orson  Rice  to  Mis^  Martha  J.  Tappan,  of 
Brunswick,  Me. — At  Brighton,  bv  Rev,  Mr.  Graves,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Griggs  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ann  Whitney-— -A't  Newtonville.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fales,  of  Waltham, 
Mr.  Elijah  S.  Sherman,  of  New  York,  to  Jliss  Kate  M.,  daughter  of  John  L 
Roberta,  Esq.— At  Quincy,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Dean.  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Mitchell  to  Miss 
Hannorah  Howell,  both  of  Weymouth;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lunt,  Mr.  William  G. 
Dawes  to  Jliss  Amanda  Bigelow. — At  Melrose,  by  Rev.  Mr-  Coolidge,  Mr.  D.  B. 
Durgin  to  Mi?s  Rebecca  L.  Mathews,  both  of  Stoneham. — At  Xewburjport,  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Spaulding,  Mr.  Hiram  Merrill  to  Miss  Youarky  Nichols,  bodiof  We«t 
Newbury.— At  New  York,  by  Rev-  Dr.  Armitage,  Mr.  I.  Gihnour  Reid  to  Misa 
Agatha  Wheeler. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city.  Mr.  "William  Masters,  55;  Widow  Catherine  B.  Priest.  61;  Mr. 
James  R.  Parr,  38:  Mrs.  Judith  Bishop,  formerly  of  Gloucester,  83;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Pickance,  51;  Mr.  David  R.  Lecraw,  Jr..  25;  James  Bartlett.  Esq..  46. — 
At  Cambridgeport,  Mrs.  Sarah  B  Orcutt.  70  — At  Somecville.  Mr.  Samuel 
Clark,  72-— At  Watertown,  Miss  Anna  C-  Pratt.  31  —At  West  Cambridge,  Misa 
Maria  A.  Proctor,  21.— At  Waltham.  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Miller,  22.— At  Salem,  Misa 
Jane  Brown,  27. — At  Beverly,  Mifs  Alice  Odlin.  59. — At  Lowell.  Dr.  Moaea 
Kidder,  formerly  surgeon  in  U.  S.  Navy. — At  Haverhill,  Mr-  Jeremiah  Stick 
ney,  65.— At  Dighton.  \ridow  Elizabetb  Reed,  8S.— At  Fall  River.  Mr.  Wanton 
Hstbaway,  79;  Mr.  John  Evans,  75;  Mrs.  Clarissa  C.  Jefferson,  4S- — At  Wor- 
cester. Mrs.  Lydia  Elder,  87;  Mrs.  Hannah  Frances,  wife  of  Rev.  S.  Sweatser, 
42. — At  Nantucket,  Mrs.  Eunice  Brook,  SI. — At  Northampton,  Mrs.  Elisha 
Strong,  34-- At  Springfield.  Mrs.  Lydia  Sargent.  81;  Mr.  John  Purple.  26. — 
At  Cummington.  Capt.  Asa  Porter.  34.— At  Newport,  R.  I.,  Mr.  Richard  Haz- 
ard, 101.— At  Portland,  Me.. Mr.  Asa  H.  Pool,  33;  Mr.  Lewis  Stetfon,  79;  Mrs. 
Marcia  Robinson.  37. — At  Saco,  Me.,  Mr.  Charles  Cutis,  47. — At  Waterford, 
Tt.,  Mr.  George  U-  Patten,  lately  of  this  city.  28. — At  Saybrook.  Conn.,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Bujhnell,  89;  four  of  his  brothers  have  died  of  the  following  ages: 
90,  89,  ^Q  and  82.  The  paternal  grandfiither  lived  to  the  age  of  lOOi — At  Cin- 
cinnati. Mrs.  Marj-,  wife  of  Kev.  John  Stevens,  and  formerly  of  Charlestown. — 
At  Bethel,  Conn.  Mr.  Edez  Bamum,  brother  of  P.  T-  Barnum,  41 — At  Bath, 
Me.,  Mrs.  Hannah  C-,  wife  of  Thomas  Harwood,  Esq.,  49. — At  sea,  on  board 
ship  Oliver  Putnam,  on  the  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  Capt.  Thomaa 
Katon,  of  Charlestown,  44. 
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EDITORIAL  MELAXGE. 

The  sum  cxpendc-d  on  tbojitrcs,  etc.,  in  these  United  States,  is 
S2O,OO0,eO0  annually. The  Jewett  family  arc  to  have  a  gath- 
ering at  Rowley,  the  I4th  of  tliis  month.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
extended  families  in  the  United  States.  The  Jewctts  emigrated 
from  England  and  settled  in  Rowley  in  1638  ;  and  there  has  lived 

a  Deacon  Jewett  ever  since  The  Newfoundland  seal  lisher}' 

promises  well.     The  St.  JohnsTimes  reports  the  arrival  of  four 

vessels  with  12,600  seals. A  school  house  costing  SI  5.000  has 

been  erected  at  Blackstone,  Mass.,  by  the  Blackstone  ilanufactur- 
ino-  Company,  who  have  also  undertaken  the  ent«i3  support  of  a 

first  class  school.     Here's  a  corporation  that  has  a  soul. The 

ship  canal  between  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  is  so  far  finished 

that  vessels  can  pass  from  one  lake  to  the  other. Lozier,  the 

brother  in  law  of  William  Poole,  has  just  opened  a  gorgeous  liquor 
house  in  Hudson  Street,  New  York,  furnished,  it  is  said,  by  Mor- 
rissev  and  his  compatriots,  who  desire  an  amicable  adjustment  of 

this  unforttmate  Poole  afiUir. A  great  agi-icultural  fair  is  to 

be  held  at  Wheeling,  Ya.,  in  September  next. A  young  man 

named  Charles  Pitkin,  living  in  North  Montpelier,  Vt.,  accident- 
allv  shot  himself  while  hunting  ducks  upon  a  pond.  The  charge 
fructured  his  shoulder,  and  passed  into  his  body  just  above  his  left 
lun"'.  Although  so  badly  wounded  that  his  recovers*  is  doubtful, 
he  succeeded  with  one  hand  in  paddling  his  boat  a  distance  of  a 

quarter  of  a  mile,  to  a  spot  where  he  could  obtain  help. The 

schooner  Triumph  has  sailed  from  Xewbur^-poit  bound  to  the 
shores  of  Labrador  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  wild  birds'  e^gs, 

which  abound  there. Capt.  Alfred  Nuskcy  and  wife,  of  Sing 

Sing,  N.  Y.,  have  a  perfectly  formed  cliild,  now  about  five  months 
old,  that  weighs  only  a  trifle  over  four  pounds.     When  bom  it 

weighed  one  pound  and  fourteen  ounces. A  house  built  in 

1640  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Wliittield,  the  founder  of  Guilford,  Conn., 
is  still  standing,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  house  in  the  United 

States. George  Washington  P.  Custis,  the  nearest  surviving 

connection  of  General  Washington,  and  perhaps  the  only  man 
liring  who  was  on  terms  of  familiar  intimacy  with  him,  has  been 
invited  to  deliver  the  address  at  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary 

of  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  Virginia,  on  the  13lh. The 

inhabitants  of  Windham  county,  Ct.,  are  to  have  a  grand  county 
celebration  on  the  next  4th  of  July,  at  Brooklvn,  Ct.,  when  all  the 
"  Windham  County  Bovs  "  are  to  be  invited  home.  — —  The  Bal- 
timore (Md.)  Sun  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  a  specimen  of  the 
Westeria  Chineniis,  a  Chinese  plant,  in  the  garden  of  Professor 
Monkur,  of  that  city,  which  covers  an  area  of  abont  250  square 
feet,  and  has  upon  it  alx>ut  7000  flowers  of  a  blue  color,  not  unlike 
the  lilac  in  appearance. Cuttings  of  the  Zante  currant,  a  spe- 
cies of  small  grape,  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  fi'om 
Prance.    If  successful,  this  fruit  will  be  a  great  addition  to  our 

stock  for  domestic  cookery". William  Clark,  of  Townscnd, 

Mass.,  had  twelve  children,  one  of  whom  died  at  the  age  of  16. 
Of  the  other  eleven,  five  arc  now  living  at  ages  ranging  from  90 
79  years.  Tlie  united  ages  of  those  who  have  died  and  of  those 
who  are  living  is  928  years,  and  the  average  for  the  eleven  is  84 
years  and  nearly  5  months. The  Presidential  election  in  Libe- 
ria was  to  have  taken  place  on  the  1st  of  May.  Edward  J.  Roye 
and  Stephen  A.  Benson  were  the  opposing  candidates.  Roye  is 
a  pure  African,  and  both  of  the  candidates,  it  is  said,  are  men  of 

fine  talents. According  to  the  London  Times  correspondent, 

the  English  army  in  the  Crimea  could  only  muster  22,600  men 
early  in  April,  not^vithstanding  the  constant  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments. Of  these  6000  would  only  be  available  in  extremis,  and  the 
ordinary  strength  of  the  whole  army  in  bayonets  would  not  exceed 
fifteen  thousand  men. 


The  West  End  of  Cities. — The  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris  have  been  investigating  the  causes  which  almost  invariably 
make  the  west  end  of  a  city  more  fasliionable  for  a  place  of  resi- 
dence than  the  east.  The  scientific  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at, 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  barometer  col- 
umn is  affected  by  the  wind ;  that  which  lowers  it  most  is  from  the 
west.  When  the  wind  blows  from  that  quarter,  the  smoke,  the 
gas,  the  miasma,  and  all  the  offensive  effluvia  of  the  city  is  pressed 
down  to  the  earth  by  the  heavy  air.  WTien  the  east  ■wind  blows, 
the  air  is  lighter,  and  the  deleterious  emanations  rise  higher,  and 
pass  away. 


Glove  IVLlkiko. — The  Buffalo  Democracy  states  that  in  a 
circle  of  country  of  about  fifteen  miles  in  diameter,  in  Fulton 
county,  New  York,  there  is  an  immense  business  done  in  making 
buckskin  gloves  and  mittens,  and  kidskin  gloves  also,  and  gloves 
of  the  skins  of  a  dozen  ditferent  animals — that  deer  skins  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  from  South  America  and  Europe,  are 
sent  there  in  great  quantities,  and  dressed  by  hand  and  macliinery 
into  the  pliable,  beautiful  leather  of  which  our  mittens  arc  mostly 
made. 


CuOLERA. — This  pest  seems  to  have  become  completely  domi- 
ciliated in  the  United  States.  A  St.  Louis  paper  reports  that 
there  have  been  seventy  aises  of  it  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  only 
fourteen  of  which  proved  fatal.  A  number  of  eases  have  occurred 
at  St.  Louis,  ami  on  the  Mississippi  river  between  that  citv  and 
St.  Paul. 

Beet-Root  Sugab. — The  quantity  of  beet  root  sugar  manu- 
factured in  France  from  the  commencement  of  the  season  of  1854- 
'55  to  the  end  of  February,  was  41,000,000  kilogms.,  being  a  de- 
crease of  33,000,000,  as  compared  with  last  year. 


Astronomy. — The  science  of  lustronomy  probably  originated 
in  an  idea  universal  in  tlie  east,  that  by  the  assistance  of  the  stars 
a  knowledge  of  future  events  might  be  obtained. 


lUausiLic  ©atljeringsf. 


It  is  in  contemplation  to  make  Quebec  the  permanent  military 
headquarters  of  Canada. 

The  New  York  police  lately  picked  up  fifteen  stray  children  in 
the  streets  in  one  day.     They  were  all  restored  to  tlieir  parents. 

Steamship  Tennessee,  built  in  1854,  at  a  cost  of  S130,000,  for 
the  Baltimore  and  Charleston  trade,  was  sold  at  auction,  recently, 
for  559,000. 

The  Canadian  parliament  has  passed  the  bill  appropriating 
betTi\'ecn  four  anS  rive  million  dollars  to  the  aid  of  the  Grand 
Tnmk  Railroad. 

Four  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  and  com  are  stored  by 
one  firm  at  Chicago,  enough  to  fill  forty  vessels  such  as  navigate 
the  Lakes. 

The  zeal  of  the  Mormons  has  been  very  successful  in  making 
converts  among  the  poor  and  ignorant  classes  of  people  in  England, 
and  upwards  of  30,000  have  joined  them,  and  departed  for  Utah. 

It  is  said  that  the  scurvy  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  among 
the  railroad  laborers  in  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  which  is  attributed 
to  the  scarcity  of  vegetable  food  among  them  for  many  montiis  past. 

Several  accounts  have  recently  been  published,  showing  that 
gold  is  quite  abundant  in  the  Kepublic  of  Honduias  as  in  Cali- 
iomia. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty  one  persons  are  knou-n  to  have  died  in 
New  York,  recently,  in  one  week,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  were  less  than  ten  years  of  age. 

The  new  mayor  of  Cincinnati  is  rivalling  Mayor  Wood  in  the 
thoroughness  with  which  he  is  enforcing  law,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  obsen'auce  of  the  Sabbath, 

Locusts  have -appeared  in  countless  numbers  in  Lexington  dis- 
trict, S.  C,  and  it  is  stated  that  hogs  and  poultn,-  are  feasting 
bountifully  upon  tliem. 

Two  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  at  Cairo,  at  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Ohio,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  April.  A  vibratory  mo- 
tion was  sensibly  felt,  and  a  rumbling  sound  heard. 

Eight  convicts  escaped  from  the  Auburn  State  Prison  on  the  8th 
ult.  They  made  their  egress  through  the  south  wall  by  a  hole 
which  had  evidently  cost  them  much  time  and  labor  to  make. 

Mr.  Samuel  Leavitt,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  committed  suicide,  late- 
ly, by  hanging  himself  in  his  barn,  supposed  in  a  fit  of  insanity. 
He  had  previously  threatened  to  commit  suicide.     His  age  was  75. 

A  sister  of  Macaulay,  the  English  liistorian,  is  living  in  the 
^aciniiy  of  New  York,  in  somewhat  reduced  circumstances.  She 
is  married,  her  husband  being,  hke  herself,  a  native  of  Scotland. 
His  name  is  Gilbert. 

"  Dr.  G.  Fields  has  been  convicted  in  Columbus  County,  N.  C, 
of  manslaughter,  for  killing  F.  M.  Stephens,  and  sentenced  to  be 
branded  and  imprisoned  sis  months.  He  is  only  nineteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age. 

Twenty-six  hands  employed  in  a  gold  mine  in  Columbia  Coun- 
ty, Ga.,  recently  procured,  in  nine  working  days,  S1650  worth  of 
gold  from  surface  ore,  some  of  which  had  been  thrown  aside  for 
fifteen  years. 

The  Philadelphia  Banner  says,  that  at  the  sacramental  table  of 
the  Ninth  Presb\'terian  Church  in  that  city,  on  the  third  Sabbath 
of  March,  634  persons  participated,  all  but  two  of  whom  were 
members  of  the  society. 

A  gentleman  has  purchased  tliree  lots  of  ground  at  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  from  ex  Governor  Seymour,  of  New  York,  for  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  !  This  property  could  have  been  bought  in 
the  year  1850  for  three  hundred  dollars. 

Governor  Winston,  of  Alabama,  was  recently  arrested  at  Eutaw 
for  disturbing  the  court.  It  seems  that  the  governor  got  into  ani- 
mated conversation  with  some  of  his  friends,  in  wliich  his  voice 
unwittingly  rose  to  a  pitch  that  disturbed  the  court. 

Selim  Pacha,  who  was  killed  in  the  Russian  attack  on  Eupato- 
ria,  was  the  single  Mameluke  who  escaped  the  slaughter  by  Mehe- 
met  AH,  at  Cairo,  in  1811.  He  made  his  horse  leap  the  parapet 
of  the  wall  of  the  court  where  liis  companions  were  butchered. 

Wlien  the  Emperor  of  France  was  elected  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  he  proceeded  to  Southampton  and  ahghted  at 
Sylva's  Hotel  with  one  attendant,  previous  to  embarking  in  the 
Eiavre  boat.  He  was  not  known  or  noticed  on  board  the  packet. 
This  was  scarcely  five  years  ago. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  says  the  great  exodus  from  the  West 
and  North- West  for  Cahfornia  seems  to  be  over  almost.  We 
hear  no  more  the  notes  of  preparation — of  caravans  of  hundreds 
and  thousands  leaving  homes  and  friends  for  new  and  untried 
scenes. 

A  gentleman  at  Marseilles  has  received  a  letter  from  his  brother, 
a  French  superior  officer  in  the  Crimea,  in  which  he  expresses  a 
wish  for  a  supply  of  garden  seeds,  such  as  salad  and  spinach,  as 
he  says  the  soil  is  rich,  and  he  expects  to  have  time  to  gather  a 
crop  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign. 

A  report  being  in  circulation  in  the  West  that  Fort  Laramie  had 
been  captured  by  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  Fort  Pierre  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  of  the  9th  ult.,  says:  With  three 
companies  of  United  States  troops  at  Fort  Laramie,  it  was  out  of 
the  power  of  the  Sioux  Indians  to  capture  that  fort  ;  and  the  report 
of  the  burning  of  Fort  Pierre  has  no  foundation  whatever. 

IMMENSE    SUCCESS! 
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JTordgn  Sterns. 


The  works  of  the  gigantic  entei"prise  of  the  canalization  of  th  ■ 
Ebro,  Spain,  arc  being  earned  on  with  the  greatest  activitv. 

The  Princes  Bonaparte,  of  Rome,  hav*  been  invited  to  Pari 
by  the  emperor,  and  are  not  likely  to  return  to  the  former  cit}  , 
as  their  villa  and  their  palace  in  the  city  of  seven  Iiills  is  offerei 
for  sale. 

It  now  appears  that  the  manuscript  of  "Jane  Eyre  "  went  th  ■ 
rounds  of  all  the  leading  London  publishers,  and'  was  declined 
Scarcely  a  work  of  commanding  interest  has  ever  appearec 
which  the  magnates  of  the  trade  did  not  reject. 

The  cost  of  a  park  and  plcasnre-ground  is  no  light  matter 
Sixty-six  thousand  pounds  were  expended  in  one  year,  endinj. 
March  31st,  1855,  on  the  London  parks  and  pleasure-ground,-; 
and  the  income  derived  therefrom  was  barely  above  six  thotisant 
pounds. 

Bvron's  tomh,  it  appears,  is  in  danger  of  disappearing  nnde 
the  hammers  of  tourists.  An  English  paper  asks  :  "  Cannot  th> 
authorities  protect  this  tomb  from  further  depredations  '\  Th< 
beginning  of  the  inscription  has  already  boon  removed,  and  i 
modern  one  placed  in  its  stead  ;  and  from  present  appearances  the 
chippers  will  eventually  reach  eacb  line." 

A  son  of  Bulwer  the  novelist  has  recently  made  his  debut  as  : 
poet.  The  Liverpool  Albion  says  :  "  The  poem  called  Clt/tem 
nestra,  under  the  pseudonyme  of  Owen  Meredith,  and  whieh  ha 
been  received  with  great  favor  even  by  critics  not  in  the  secret,  i 
now  generally  understood  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Edward  Lytton 
who  is  in  training  for  the  foreign  service  under  his  uncle,  having 
been  his  attachff  on  the  Washington  and  Florentine  missions." 


Sauifs  of  <&oUi. 


....  A  woman  should  not  paint  sentiment  till  she  has  ceaset 
to  inspire  it. — Ladi/  Blessington. 

....  He  who  will  fight  the  devil  at  his  own  weapon,  must  no 
wonder  if  he  finds  him  an  overmatch. — South. 

"What  are  the  aims  which  are  at  the  same  time  duties 

They  are,  the  perfecting  of  ourselves,  the  happiness  of  others.— 
Kaut. 

....  Our  minds  are  as  different  as  our  faces ;  we  are  all  travel 
ling  to  one  destination — happiness ;  but  few  are  going  by  tht 
same  road. — Co/ton. 

....  Thought  and  theory  must  precede  all  action  that  move: 
to  salutary  purposes.  Yet  action  is  nobler  in  itself  than  eithe 
thought  or  theory. —  Wordsworth. 

....  It  is  certain  that  either  wise  bearing  or  ignorant  carriagt 
is  caught  as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  another;  therefore  le. 
men  take  heed  of  their  company. — Shakspeare. 

....  Thoughts  come  maimed  and  plucked  of  plumage  fronr 
the  lips,  which,  from  the  pen,  in  the  silence  of  your  own  leisun 
and  study,  would  be  born  with  far  more  beauty. — Lady  Blessington 

....  Fine  sense  and  exalted  sense  are  not  half  as  useful  a'- 
common  sense.  There  are  forty  men  of  wit  for  one  man  of  sense 
And  he  that  will  carry  nothing  about  him  but  gold,  will  be  every 
day  at  a  loss  for  readier  change. — Pope. 

....  Science  and  sound  mind  are  both  gifts ;  the  former  o 
study,  the  latter  of  liature.  Study  is  the  elevator  of  mind  anc 
feelings,  and  the  interpreter  of  this  is  the  tongue.  A  small  poin 
of  a  balance  is  the  tongue  and  yet  what  miracles  does  it  perform 
— Koday. 


Solicr  s  Bubqct. 


"  I  had  rather  have  newspapers  without  govemmcKt,"  saic 
Jefferson,  "than  a  government  without  newspapers." 

Genteel  pickpocket  [to  policeman]  :  I  say,  policeman,  you 
handkerchief  is  hanging  out — you'll  lose  it  if  you  don't  take  care 

The  moment  friendship  becomes  a  tax,  it's  singular  at  ever; 
fresh  call  it  makes,  how  very  few  persons  it  finds  at  home  ! 

Punch  says,  that  although  ever  so  many  parallels  are  con 
structod  before  Sebastopol,  yet  it  is  a  siege  without  a  parallel! 

A  fool  in  high  station  is  Hke  a  man  on  the  top  of  a  monumen 
— every  body  appears  small  to  him,  and  he  appears  small  t< 
everybody. 

'\Vhen  Napoleon  was  inaugnrated,  he  said ;  "L' Empire  !  c'es 
la  paix" — the  empire  is  peace.  He  has  since  altered  the  pbras' 
a  little,  and  says:  "L' Empire  c'est  f  e'pee!*' — the  empu'e  is  th' 
sword. 

"  Why  don't  you  give  ns  a  little  Greek  and  Latin  occasion 
ally  V  asked  a  country  deacon  of  the  new  minister.  "  Why,  d< 
you  understand  those  languages  V  "  No ;  but  we  pay  for  thi 
best,  and  we  ought  to  have  it." 

"  How  do  you  get  along  with  your  arithmetic  V  asked  a  fathe 
of  his  little  boy.  "  I've  sphered  through  addition,  partition 
subtraction,  distraction,  abomination,  justitication,  hallucination 
damation,  amputation,  creation  and  adoption."  He'd  do  for  ai 
engineer  on  a  "  Short  Line  Railroad." 

Ik  Man'el  says  of  smoking:    "It  suggests   quiet  thoughts 
and  makes  a  man  meditative;  and  gives  a  current  to  his  habit 
of  contemplation."     He  might   have  added   "ending  in  smoke." 
Ik  is  a  Marvel-ous  proper  man,  but  let  him  smoke  twenty  "  lonp- 
nines  "  for  as  many  successive  days,  and  lie  will  find  that  it  wi]  I 
give  a  meditative  man  a  habit  of  nervousness. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNIOISr. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  UlisceUaneoux  Family  Journal^  devoted  I  > 
polite  literature,  ivit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gema,  and  original  taJeM 
written  expressly  for  the  paper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  questions, .  H 
is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  A  p.vpee  fob  the  milud;  , 
and  a  welcome  virftor  to  the  home  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  (  i 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  ai  i 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  tue  masimot  i 
SIZE,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unriffallc  I 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  ondt  .* 
the  most  finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  a  i 
original  paper,  the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  otht  i* 
weekly  paper  in  the  Uuion,  with  the  exception  of  ■■Ballou's  Pictorial." 
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THE  SOL'THKUNHAKP,  and  THE  XOhTHERN 
H.\Rl'.  With  accom  pan  initio  t  for  Guitar  and 
Pi.'ino.     Each  100  pp.  4to.  1  00 

CLASSIC  GLEE  BOOK.  A  collection  of  rare  old 
Engli.'sh  Glees.  50 

THE  OUPHE.AN  LYRE.  A  collection  of  cliu^sical 
Glees  and  Ctitches.     2  vols,  each  1  50 

SONGS  FOR  THE  PEjPLE.  Profuselv  illustrat- 
ed.   298  pp.  8vo.  1  00 

AMATEPR  SONG  BOOK— GEMS  OF  SONG. 
The.ie  are  pocket  editions  of  popular  Songs,  each 
containing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  33 

TEMl'EiiVN'CE  MELODEON— TEMPERANCE 

GLEK  BOOK,  each  38 

ETHIOPIAN    GLEE  BOOK.     Four  numbers,  each 

SSc.     Three  numbers  in  one  volume,  1  00 

The  above  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United 

St;ite5  or  the  Canad!i5.     They  can  al-o  be  obtained  of  any 

Uu^ic  Dealer  or  Bookseller.     Published  hy 
June  9  It  OLIVER  DIT30N,  Boston. 

BOOKS   FOE    StJMMEE  EEADtNG. 
THE    MA'5.-FLO^VER. 

A  COLLECTION  OP  MISCLLLANIES,  BY  MRS.  H.  B.  STOWB. 

In  one  vol.,  with  a  splendid  steel  portrait.  Price,  SI  25. 
This  Book  consists  principally  of 
STORIES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE, 
And  it5  delineations  of  Yankee  character  will  be  found 
exceedingly  spirited  and  humorous.  The  Book  has  re- 
ceived the  warmest  commendations  from  alt  sections  of 
the  Union. 

TALES  FOR  THE  MARINES. 

By  H.iRRr  Gringo, 
(Lt.  H.  A.  Wise,  XJ.  S.  N  )  author  of  "  Los  Gringos,''  etc. 

A  spirited  and  graphic  account  of  a  cruiaein  one  of  our 

national  ve-'isels,  in  which  the  hero,  a  young  midshipman, 

goes  through  aseries  of  surprising  adventures.     It  will  be 

found  vastly  CDtertaiuiug  by  all  who  read  to  be  amused. 

In  one  vol.  12mo.  450  pages.     Price,  SI  25. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  d:  CO.,  PUBLISHERS. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  It  June  9 


PJ-  CUZAAS,  Publisher.  BuokstUet  and  Stationer. 
,  has  ri'moved  from  No,  116  to  No.  107  Nassau  Street, 
corner  of  Ann,  New  York.  His  stock  comprises  an  ex- 
tensive assortment  of 

BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS, 
Writing   and  Wrapping   Paper,   Twine,    Porte  Monnaie-s, 
Pocket-Books,   Fancy  Goods,   Plajing  Cards,  etc.,  which 
are  offered  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  at  wholesale  and  re- 
tail- It  June  9 

IN  A  FEW  DAYS, 
THREE    NEW  NOVELS  1 

CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE.     By  Ch-IRLes  Reade. 

PEG  WOFFINGTON.     By  Charles  Reade. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIFE.    By  An.\a  Mart  Howitt. 

TICKNOR  &  FIELDS,  PUBLISHERS. 

2t  June  9 

WATERMAN'S  P.ATENT 

VENTILATED  REFRIGERATOR. 

In  this  article  all  real  objections 

to  the  old  ones  have  been  over- 

1  cime,so  far  as  they  can  be  without 

violating  the  laws  of  nature,  apper- 

t  lining  to  the  refiigerator  and  the 

I  gises-  generated  by  the  decomposi- 

J  tion  of  animal  and  vegetable  eub- 

[  stances,  the  only  law?  conc«rning 

I  fie  refrigerator,  except  the  law  of 

cleanliness.      For  sale   (at    retail 

only)  by  the  inventor,  at  his  Kitchen  Furnishing  Kooma. 

b3  and  So  Cornhill. 

June  9  NATH.  WATERMAN. 

A  CHANCE  TO  3IAKE  MONEV! 

PROFITABLE  AND  HONORABLE  EMPLOYMENT! 
rjlHE  subscriber  is  desirous  of  having  an  agent  in  CRCh 
X  county  and  towa  of  the  Union.  A  cjipitil  of  from 
So  to  SIO  onlv  will  be  required,  an  1  an_^  thing  like  an  effi- 
cient, energetic  man  can  make  from  three  to  five  dollars 
per  day; — indeed  some  of  the  agents  now  employed  are 
realizing  twice  that  sum.  Every  information  will  be  given 
by  addressing,  postage  paid,  WM.  A.  KINSLER. 
June  9  Box  1228,  Phila-lelphiJ.,  P.t.,  Post-Office. 

TO  KERVOUS  SUFtEREBS.— A  retind  Physi- 
cian, who  po.^sesses  a  prescription  th.Tt  proved  elTec- 
tuil  in  restoring  him  to  health  in  a  few  dajs.  after  years 
of  suffering  from  ceneral  nervous  debility,  i^  anxious  to 
make  it  known.  Will  send  free  the  pre.=!cription  used  Di- 
rect to  Dr  Ed.  WILLIAMS.  206  Washington  St..  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.  4t  June  9 

It  saved  Her  — A  lady  friend,  whose  lungs  were  so 
much  dise-ised  as  to  alarm  all  her  friendi.  was  completely 
restored  to  her  usual  health  (always  delicate)  simply  by 
the  use  of  Wistar'a  Balsam  of  vYild  Cherry. 

LADIES    are   requested    to   give    DICK'S    SPOOL 
COTTON  a  trial.     Ask  for  it  when  shopping- 
KOBERT  LOGAN  &  Co., 
June  9  51  Dey  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  AIM  OF  POPE  PIUS  IS. 

*  BEWARE  !  THERE  IS  DANGER  IN  THE  DARK ! 


WANTED  IMMEDIATFLY,  Agents  in  every 
county  in  the  United  States,  to  aid  in  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  by  spreading  throughout  the  length  and 
breidth  of  our  Glorious  Ilepublic.  a  new  and  import^int 
Bojk  (which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  true  Ameri- 
can and  Patriot),  entitled 

"DANGEB  IN   THE  DARK." 

BY  THE  REV.  ISAAC  KELSO. 

This  distinguished  Book,  whirh  has  been  published  but 
a  few  weeks,  has  already  reached  its  3lst  edition,  and 
the  e  is  an  edition  now  in  press  of  10,000  copies.  From 
pre*ent  appearances,  its  sale  will  far  surpass  that  of  any 
oth;r  book  ever  publi.-^hed  in  America. 

SiDt  forth  in  the  guise  of  fiction,  and  clad  in  the  habili- 
me  its  of  romance,  this  brilliant  work  exhibit.'^  a  vivid  and 
etr  kiug  pictme  of  Axti-Repdblican  Romanism,  in  all  its 
gri  u,  repulsive  features,  hideous  forms  and  infernal  ma- 
chiiations.  Like  the  sudden  Jlish  of  the  policeman's  lan- 
ter  1  upon  a  midnight  f  cene  of  crime,  it  unveils,  in  a  start- 
ling aspect,  the  dark  designs,  insidious  movements  and 
hidden  policy  of  the  Papal  IIierarcsv,  and  brings  to 
light  the  duplicity,  infamous  plottings,  craft  and  trickery 


practised  in  our  midst  by  the  orders  of  the  Jesuits — A 
Brotherhood  of  Piohs  yl^sosMJis,  the  vilest  and  most  de- 
spicable of  our  race,  who  seek  to  stifle  liberty  and  subvert 
the  free  institutions  of  our  Glorious  Ilepublic,  while  they 
owe  allegiance  to  a  foreign  despot,  and  bow  to  a  master 
AT  homk!  Upon  the  guilty  heads  of  those  sworn  enemies 
to  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  the  author  hurls  with  giant 
force  the  fparful  thunderbolts  of  a  just  condemnation, 
and  especially  repels  with  burning  indignation  their  auda- 
cious assault^  upon  theCo^niox  Schools  of  ocr  Coij>"trt! 

To  the  cultivated  mind,  this  boob  furnishes  a  rare  in- 
tellectual treat ;  and  happily  combining,  as  it  does,  amuse- 
ment with  instruction,  its  pages  cannot  fail  to  delight 
every  class  of  readers. 

It  has  received  the  highest  recommendations  from  the 
press,  both  east  and  west  It  contains  300  pages  ]2mo., 
bound  in  beautiful  embossed  muslin,  gilt  back  and  side. 
Price,  SI.  On  the  receipt  of  SI,  a  sample  copy  will  be 
mailed  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  post- 
age paid.  For  further  information,  address,  postpaid, 
H.  M.RULISON, 

Queen  City  Publisliing  House,  115  1-2  Main  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio;  or,  Quaker  City  Publishing  Mouse,  32 
South  3d  St.,  Philadelphia.  It  June  9 


THE    MUSICAL   WORLD. 

A  LITERARY  AND  FINE  ART  PAPER. 
Inducements  : 

1.  Two  exquisite  line  engravings  to  each  Tubscriber,  one 

of  Mozart,  and  one  of  Grisi      Sent  safely  by  mail. 

2.  Fretih  music,  four  sheets  every  week,  which  are  paged 

separately,  and  can  be  detached  at  the  end  of  the 
3  ear,  forming  a  volume  of  the  choicest  miscellaneous 
music,  instrumental  and  vocal. 
S.  Entertaining    and    instructive     reading — comprising 
spicy  translations  from  foreign  journals,  choice  selec- 
tions from    English  magazines  and  new  books,  art 
criticisms  and  conden.sed  news  of  the  artistic  world. 
Terms— &3,  invariably  in  advance. 
Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe,  commencing  with  the 
new  volume.  K.  STORRS  WILLIS, 

may  12  eopit  257  Broadway,  New  Y''ork. 

BELLS!  BELLS!  BELLS! 

CHURCH,  Factory.  Steamboat,  Locomotive,  Planta- 
tion, and  other  BELLS,  with  the  different  styles  of 
hangings,  constantly  on  hand,  and  can  be  shipped  in  ffny 
direction,  at  a  moment's  notice. 

A.  MENEELY^S  SONS, 
•  West  Troy,  New  York. 

AgestS. — Hitchcock  &  Co  ,  110  Broadwav,  New  York; 
Kellogg,  Cobb  &  Co..  51  Wafer  Street,  Boston  ;  Kellogg  & 
Andre.v8,  27  North  Vifth  Street,  Philadelphia;  Raymond 
&  Ward,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Stark.  Day  &  Stauffer,  New 
Orleans.  4t  may  26 

.IDHA'  DICK  t£r  SOAS'  SPOOL  COTTON. 

BUYERS  please  note  it  can  be  had  of  Robert  Logan  & 
<'o..51  Dey  St..  New  ?ork;  Bdiinham  Welton  &  Co., 
96  Milk  St.,  Boston;  J.  W.  Farrell,  Chestnut  St..  Phila- 
delphia; D.  Mc1l%'ain,  Baltimore;  St^llman  Henrich  & 
Co.,  250  Market  Street,  Baltimore;  D.  II.  London,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  June  9 

"BUY  ME,  AND  I'LL  DO  YOU  GOOD." 

the  great  spring  and  5[;.M11ER  niEDIClNE. 

DK,  LANGLEY'S  ROOT  AND  HEEB  BITTEES 
They  act  directly  upon  the  bowels  and  blood ;  they  cure 
and  ei-adicate  from  the  system,  Liver  Complaint,  that 
main  wheel  of  so  many  diseases.  Jaundice,  iu  its  worst 
form,  all  Bihous  disea.-^ea  and  foul  stomach,  Dyspeptia, 
Costiveness.  Humors,  Indigestion,  Headache,  Dizziness, 
Piles,  Heartburn,  Weakness,  Los,''  of  Appetite,  and  all 
kindred  complaints  cau*=ed  by  di.-<ordered  stomach  or  bad 
blood.  Only  25  cents  for  a  pint,  and  37  1-2  cents  for  a 
quart  bottle.  Depot,  99  Union  Street,  Boston.  Sold  by 
all  dealers  in  medicine.  eop4t  apr  28 

IMPORTANT  TO  FAMILIES. 

"VyOAH  DAVIS'S  Celebrated  Combination  op  Mocha 
J,\  AND  Java  Coffee  tcis  been  used  by  Hotels,  Sleam- 
shipi.and  by  thousands  of  families,  and  aeknoivledged  by 
all  the  best  flavor  and  4U  per  cent  cheaper  than  any  be- 
fore used.  Families  say  one  pound  is  equal  to  iivo  of  any 
other  kind.  JOHN  C.  FERNALD  &  Co.,  Sole  Agnits, 
June  2  3c  45S  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


FIRE  WORKS  I'FIRE  WORKS  ! 
SANDERSON  &,  LANERGAN, 

PYROTECHNISTS  TO  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Large  or  Small  Exhibitions  of  Fire  Works,  in  Fanciful, 
Local  and  Patriotic  Designs,  at  short  notice  Orders 
addressed  to  HOLDEN  &  CUTTEa,  Sole  Agents,  15  and 
17  Kilby  Street,  Boston. 

Laboratories— East    Cambridge    and    South    Reading. 
Mass.  June  9 

MODEL  MELODEOKS: 

THESE  Melodeons  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.    Prices— S60,  ©75,  SIOO.  S120,  S135,  $150  and  S175 
[C7=  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "  Mod- 
el Melodeons,"  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
mar  24     tf     Cambridge  St.,  corner  Charles,  Boston. 

PALMER'S  P.ITENT  LEG  received  the 
Prize  Medal  at  the  WORLD'S  GREAT  EXHI- 
BITION, in  London,  in  1851.  and  New  York,  in 

1853,  0,1  ihn  best  in  Europe  or  America — and  is 
now  manufactured  at  378  Broadwav,  New  York. 
376  Che-stnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  and  Springfield, 
Mass..  by  PALMER  &  Co.         tf        may  12 

■WILSON'.;  DYSENTERY   PO^VDERS. 

AFTER  using  these  Powders  in  hi'  prOBtire  for  over  five 
.\  CHI'S,  never  in  a  single  instance  failingto  give  instant 
relief  to  his  patients.  Dr.  WILSON,  at  the  solicitation 
of  friends  and  others,  who  feel  that  to  this  remedy  they 
are  indebted  for  their  lives,  has  at  length  been  induced  to 
offer  them  to  the  public  as  an  infallible  cure  for  DrsEN- 
tery  snd  other  bowel  complaints  (cises  of  Cholera  except- 
ed). As  the  Dysentery  season  is  approaching,  no  family 
should  fail  to  secure  iiiiniediately  a  bo.x  of  these  powders. 
A  box  containing  one  dozen  of  the  PowOers.  with  full  di- 
rections for  their  use,  will  he  forwarded  by  mail,  free  of  ex- 
pense, to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  the  receipt  of 
SI,  in  a  letter  addressed  either  to  Dr.  J.  V.  WILSON,  Pro- 
prietor. Norwich,  Ct,.  or  to  WEEKS  &  POTTER,  No.  164 
Washington  Street,  Boston.  For  sale  by  Druggists  gene- 
rally.   June  9 

TO  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

THE  subscribers  have  on  hand  and  for  sale,  Tueodo- 
lites.  Transits,  Transit  Compasses,   Levels.Com- 
PABSEB,  Leveling  Rods,  Drawing  Isstedments,  Chains, 
etc.,  etc.,  made  in  a  superior  manner  and  ivarrantfd. 
A.  MliNEELV'S  SONS, 
may  2G  4t  West  Troy,  New  Y'ork. 

Gig"  exhibition! 

BALL'S  PICTORIAL  TOUK  OKTHE  UNITED 
STATES,  at  Amory  Hall.     A  splendid  work  of  art. 
produced  by  colored  men  who  have  lived  in  the  South 
for  twenty  vcari*.     Every  evening  at  7  1-2  o'clock;  Wed- 
i  nesdays  and  Saturdays  at  2  1-2.  tf  June  2 


LET  THIS  BE  YOUR  GUIDE. 

LIST    OF    PRICES. 
$200,000 

worth  of 

Elegant  English  Medallion  Carpets,  with  Bordew . 

'"  "       Velvet  ■'        10s.  llB-peryard. 

"  ''       Tapeftry         "        Ts.  8s.  9s.     "" 

"  "       EruBSeli*         "        8s.  " 

"  "       Ingrain  "        5a.  5s.  6d.     '* 

10,(00  jds.  American    do  "        3s.  4s.4s.6d. " 

20.000    "     Oilcloths,  2fl.6d.3a.4B. " 

At  the  celebrated  largest  Carpet  Establishment  in  the 
United  States.  Ten  spacious  Sales  Rooms  well  lighted. 
All  goods  warranted  as  represented. 

A  magnificent  a.-sortment  of  Mosaic,  Telvet  and  Chenile 
Rugs,  French  Table  and  Piano  Covers.  Mats,  Window 
Shadc.H,  etc.,  at  30  per  cent,  lets  than  ever  before  offered 
to  merchants  and  families.  IIIHAM  ANTIERSON, 

June  9  2t  No.  99  Bowery,  New  York. 

RICH   EMBROIDERIES, 
REAL  LACE  ARTICLES. 

ANDREW   C.    MUDGE, 

No.    224    WASHINGTON    STREET, 
(Comer  of  Summer  Street), 

Has  just  received  a  full  aesortment  of  RiCB  I^bpoideries 
and  Real  Lace  Articles,  to  which  he  would  invite  espe- 
cial attention.  June  9 

J.  H.  THOMPSON'S  INSTAHTANEOTTS 

LIQUID    HAIR    DYE. 

THIS  Dj-e  is,  wi(hout  any  exception,  the  best  evemaji- 
ufactured;  nothing  sold  in  America  or  Europe  of 
any  other  make  will  bear  the  least  comparison  with  it. 
The  proprietor  publicly  guarantees  that  it  will  dye  red  or 
grev  hair  to  anj  thade  of  brown  or  black  in  one  minute, 
and  that  so  long  as  the  hair  remains  upon  the  head,  it  will 
not  lade  or  change  color.  It  differs  from  all  other  djes  in 
its  eflectupon  the  fibres  of  the  hair — as.  iuEtead  of  making 
the  hair  harsh,  it  renders  the  most  stubborn  pliant  and 
tractable.  It  is  beautifully  scented  with  violet,  and  will 
not  stain  the  skin.    The  following  is  the 

certificate  of  dr.  CHILTON. 

"Having  examined  the  Hair  Dj  e  prepared  hy  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thompson,  I  can  recommend  it  as  being  properlj  pre- 
pared, and  well  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  for 
which  it  l"  intended.       JAMES  11.  CHILTON,  Chemist. 

"  New  York,  Juoe  8,  18d4.'' 

This  certificate  from  a  scientific  gentlemen  so  well  known 
as  Dr.  Chilton,  renders  the  publication  of  any  other  cer- 
tificates unnecejisary,  as  it  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  article.  Sold  whole-^Tle  and  retail,  by 
J.  n.  THOMPSON,  6  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

Price,  SI  and  S2  per  case.  Sent  by  express  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  Country  merchants,  upon  applica- 
tion by  post,  will  receive  a  trade  circular,  containing  list 
of  prices,  terms,  etc.  4t  may  26 

A.  W.  LADD  &.  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 

PIANO  F  < )  It  T  E  S. 


IT  in  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PiANO  FORTES  MADE  I.V  THE 
WOULD.  For  Evenness.  Purity  end  Brilliancy  of  Tone, 
they  stand  dnrivallld.  Among  the  ninny  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  nn  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  hy  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing tbe  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

WAEEEOOMS,   296  WASHINGTOir    STREET, 

BOSTON, 

tf       AND  441  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.        mar  24 


EAUTIFUL  ENGRAYING'S,  in  great  variety,  for 
s.'ile  at  50  and  52  Cornhill.  Boston,  bv 
may  19  6t  FREDERICK  PARKER  &  Co. 


B 


HTJKLETS  CELEBEATrD  SAE S APAEILLA. 

the  ONLT  genuine  and  REUABLE  E3  tract  in  AMERICA,  AND 

SURE  CUBE  FOR 

DYSPEPSIA,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
Evil,  Affections  of  the  Bones,  SyphilL':,  Debility.  Ha- 
bitual Costiveness,  Erysipelas,  Pulmonary  Diseases,  Liver 
Complaint,  Piles.  Female  Irregulaiities  Fistula,  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Di-eased  Kidneys,  and  as  a  great  and  powerful  Ton- 
ic, purifying  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire  system. 
The  medicine,  though  prepared  at  great  expense,  is  nev- 
ertheless within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich,  and 
looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  blessing 
ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

DR.  T.  A.  HURLEY-S  Ma^wfarlory, 
Corner  of  Seventh  and  Green  Stt,,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

AGfcNT  IN  New  Yore— Messrs  Schieffehn,  ErothetB  & 
Co.,  and  druggists  generally  throughout  the  ULited  States 
and  Canada.     Price,  81  per  bottle;  sin  bottles  for  S5. 
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AMERICAN    FIELD   SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable  book  containing 

TWENTY     ILLUSTRATIONS, 
of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

Gunning,  Fishing,  and  Hunting 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  tcteresting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  lor  the  centre-table,  with  ample 
letter-press  de.'^criptions',  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  aduiinible  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
iug  designing,  to  ilraw  frotn.  That  all  may  be  .ible  to 
possess  this  pictorial  otM,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE    CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  de.Mrc  it.  and  any  ono 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  oftice  of  publication, 
shall  i-eceive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  ut  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Onion. 

Newsmen  should  t-end  in  their  orders  at  onco,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractixe 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  » 
limited  editiou. 

M.  M.  BALLOO.  Publiskrr, 
Corner  of  Trcmont  and  Rroiulleld  Std.,  Bi>stou. 
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UNITED    STATES    STEAMSHIP    COMPANl's   PREMISES    AT   ASPINWALL. 


THE  PANAMA  RAILROAD. 

The  two  views  herewith  presented  are  perfectly  reliable,  bein^ 
both  drawn  upon  the  spot — the  first  exhibiting  the  premises  of 
the  U  S.  Mail  Steamship  Company  at  Aspinwall.  with  its  busy 
features;  the  other  the  famous  Culebra,  or  summit  station  on  the 
Panama  railroad.  These  are  points  visited  by  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  annually,  and  possess  a  universal  interest.  A  charter 
for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
was  granted  by  the  New  Granadian  Company  in  1846,  at  which 
date  a  French  engineer  made  a  survey  by  order  of  Louis  Philippe, 
then  king  of  the  French— just  two  years  before  his  downfall.  The 
French  survey  indicated  a  route  differing  very  little  from  that 
since  adopted.  In  1847  the  charter  was  transferred  to  the  Panama 
Eailroad  Company,  an  American  one,  and  in  1 850,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  charter,  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  Troutwine  went  from 


New  York  to  Navy  Bay,  with  six  men,  and  commenced  felling 
and  clearing  away  the  timber  on  the  island  of  Maryanilla,  the  site 
of  the  town  of  Aspinwall,  the  subject  of  our  first  view.  A  store 
house,  yet  standing,  was  erected  from  the  material  which  this 
party  brought  with  them.  In  June,  18.50,  Mr.  Stephens,  President 
of  the  company,  and  Colonel  Totten,  the  superintending  engineer, 
arrived,  and  were  joined  in  the  August  following  by  Dr.  Rogers, 
from  New  Orleans,  with  an  effective  force  of  men  and  mules,  and 
the  work  went  forward  with  great  activity.  During  the  progress 
of  the  work  large  numbers  of  laborers  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
climate.  By  the  commencement  of  fall,  the  houses  on  the  point 
of  the  island,  seen  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  were  erected. 
About  this  time  more  laborers  arrived.  During  the  year  1852, 
however,  the  route  languished,  and  the  road  was  not  in  running 
order  to  the  Culebra,  or  summit  station  (the  subject  of  our  second 


illustration),  till  1854.  In  the  interval  between  that  period  and 
the  completion  of  the  road,  passengers  and  goods,  on  their  arrival 
at  the  summit  station,  were  taken  the  remainder  of  the  way  by 
mules  to  Panama — and  the  departure  of  a  couple  of  thousand 
passengers  in  this  way  was  an  amusing  and  interesting  scene 
On  the  29th  of  January  this  great  enterprise  was  completed,  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  are  now  wedded  by  iron  bonds 
beyond  the  possibility  of  divorce.  This  gigantic  undertaking 
presented  obstacles  of  great  difficulty  to  be  surmounted,  the  most 
formidable  of  which  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  intelligent  la- 
borers who  could  endure  thfe  trying  climate.  The  enterprise  also 
involved  a  prodigious  expenditure,  and  yet  it  can  h.trdly  fail  to 
prove  profitable.  Besides  the  American'steamships  now  running 
regularlv,  there  is  also  a  British  mail  steamship  route  at  either 
end  of  the  road. 


PANAMA   RAILWAY — THE   CULEBRA    OB   SUMMIT   STATION. 
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NIAGARA  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE. 

The  suspension  bridge  over  the  Niagara  river  is  one  of  those 
marvels  of  modern  scieni^e  and  mechanic  skill  which  characterize 
our  century  of  improvement  and  utility.  The  project  of  this 
bridge  over  this  mighty  stream,  which  hnrries  the  waters  of  ihe 
great  lakes  to  the  tremendous  falls  of  Niagara,  would,  a  few  years 
since,  have  been  regarded  as  the  dream  of  a  madman.  Yet  the 
feat  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  apparently  frail  though  really 
firm  structure  now  stretches  its  length  from  shore  to  shore, 
affording  a  secure  passage  above  the  dizzying  rapids,  as  shown  in 
our  engraving,  the  design  of  which  was  drawn  upon  the  spot  by 
Mr.  Barry,  expressly  for  the  pages  of  the  Pictorial.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  cables  of  wrought  wire,  the  principal  ones  being  nearly 
a  foot  in  circumference.  It  is  divided  into  horizontal  sections, 
one  above  the  other.  The  upper,  or  railroad  portion,  is  broad 
enough  to  admit  of  three  separate  tracks,  so  that  trains  can  pass 
each  other  at  all  times.  The  lower  section  is  narrow,  and  car- 
riages at  one  end  are  obliged  to  wait  for  the  passage  of  those 
coming  from  the  opposite  shore.  Though  perfectly  safe,  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bridge,  with  the  mighty  cataract  thundering  close  at 
hand,  is  somewhat  of  a  trial  to  persons  of  weak  nerves.  The  whole 
length  of  the  Niagara  river  is  but  about  thirty-five  miles.  At  its 
exit  from  Lake  Erie  it  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and 
from  twenty  to  forty  feet  deep,  and  at  first  its  current  flows  with 


great  rapidity,  but  it  soon  subsides,  and  widens  into  the  sem- 
blance of  a  lake,  studded  with  oumerous  wooded  islands.  The 
rapids  commence  about  twenty  miles  below  Lake  Erie,  and  three- 
quarters  above  the  cataract.  Grand  Island  divides  the  broad 
river  into  two  arms,  which  unite  below  it.  It  is  so  called  from 
its  size,  being  nine  miles  long.  Next  to  Grand,  is  Navy  Island, 
a  tract  of  about  three  hundred  acres,  belonging  to  Canada,  and 
noted  as  being  the  rendezvous  of  the  patriots  in  the  attempted 
revolution  of  1837-38.  Other  islands,  large  and  small,  which  di- 
versify the  course  of  the  river,  are  named  Bird,  Strawberry, 
Squaw,  Beaver,  Rattlesnake,  Cayuga,  Tonnawanta,  Buckhom, 
and  Goat  or  Iris  islands,  the  last  mentioned  being  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  falls.  Various  tributary  streams,  flowing  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  swell  the  volume  of  the  river.  Its  shores 
are  generally  level,  and  present  little  that  is  picturesque  ;  nor  does 
the  river  offer  any  more  striking  feature  than  that  of  the  cuiTcnt 
of  a  vast  volume  of  water,  until  below  Grand  and  Navy  Islands, 
when  the  union  of  the  divided  streams,  added  to  the  narrowing 
and  declension  of  the  channel,  begins  to  give  it  a  morffexciting 
aspect.  The  hurrying  march  of  the  concentrated  waters  has  now 
something  dramatic  in  its  character,  and  prepares  the  mind  for 
the  grand  denouement  which  the  spectator  who  has  followed  its 
course  from  the  lake  will  shortly  witness.  The  fierce  rapids,  for 
'  three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  the  falls,  prelude  that  stupendous 


natural  spectacle — the  grandest  water-works  in  the  world.  The 
entire  descent  of  the  river  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario  is 
three  hundred  and  thirty  four  feet.  Its  general  course  from  the 
former  lake  to  the  falls  is  about  northwest  by  north.  Thence 
it  runs  nearly  due  north.  For  about  seven  miles  it  rushes  down  a 
descent  of  one  hundred  and  four  feet,  dashing  forward  with  furious 
velocity  between  banks  that  rise  to  the  height  of  four  hundred 
feet.  From  just  above  Lewiston,  it  begins  to  subside,  and  the 
close  of  its  course  in  a  very  broad  channel  is  tranquil  and  lake- 
like It  has  been  estimated  that  the  volume  of  water  carried  over 
Niagara  Falls  is  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  tons  in  a 
minute.  Recently  an  effort  was  made  to  sound  the  depth  of  the 
water  just  below  the  falls.  An  American  engineer  provided  him- 
self for  this  purpose  with  the  heaviest  cannon  ball  he  could  pro- 
cure, attached  it  to  a  wire,  and  dropped  it  from  a  great  height. 
Instead,  however,  of  sinking,  the  immense  weight  had  no  power 
of  penetrating'  the  volume  of  water,  but  was  hurried  along  upon 
the  surface  like  a  feather  or  a  cotk.  This  will  serve  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  immense  power  and  velocity  of  the  current  over 
these  mighty  rapids.  Every  year  this  great  natural  curiosity  is 
visited  by  thousands  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  during 
the  present  season  the  number  of  visitors  bids  fair  to  exceed  that 
of  any  former  year ;  the  facilities  for  reaching  it  and  for  observa- 
tion were  never  so  good  as  they  are  now. 


SUSPENSION    BRIDGE    OVER   NIAGARA   RIVER. 
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[Written  for  Balloo"5  Pictorial.] 
THE 


KING  AND   THE    COBBLER. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  A>'CIENT  PERSIA. 


BT   ACSTIN    C.    BUKDIGS. 

[COSTINCZD.] 

CHAPTER  XIV.— [cosTisrED.] 

Enstera  started  back  in  his  seat,  for  the  youth  had  risen  as  he 
spoke  the  last  sentence,  and  diere  was  something  so  snperljlr 
grand  in  his  veiT  appearance  that  the  satrap  was  for  the  monieut 
awe-struck.  But  all  this  soon  passed,  for  there  was  a  stem  reality 
staring  liim  in  the  face,  of  which  he  had  not  yet  spoken,  and  that 
weighed  heavily  upon  hi^  mind  with  more  power  than  could  all 
the  ideas  of  which  the  youth  had  spoken.  He  made  known  that 
idea  as  follows : 

"  If  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  this,  then  listen  while  I  speak  one 
other  thing  :  the  king  has  also  sworn  that  /  shaU  die  if  you  do 
not  do  as  he  has  asked  !" 

"Is  this  true?" 

"Most  true." 

"  But  the  king  does  not  mean  it." 

"  I  know  he  does." 

"  He  dares  not  do  such  a  thing  !" 

"I  tell  you  he  dares  do  anything.  Now  will  you  see  your 
father  die  V 

"Not  if  I  can  help  it.  I  will  protect  you  with  the  last  move- 
ment of  my  strength,  and  for  your  sake  I  will  brave  death  itself." 

"  And  you  will  give  up  this  wild  passion  your  heart  haa  held?" 

"  Do  you  mean  my  love  for  Zillah  V 

"  Yes'" 

Feridoon  did  not  reply  at  once.  He  arose  from  his  chair,  and 
paced  to  and  fro  across  the  room  several  times  ere  he  spoke  ;  and 
when  he  did  speak,  his  voice  was  very  low  but  yet  very  firm  and 
decided. 

"  I  wish  that  yon  might  escape  this  affair,  for  no  blame  can  be 
attached  to  you  even  by  the  king,  Bnt  this  last  movement  shows 
him  to  be  worse  in  disposition  and  intent  than  we  had  even 
painted  him.    But  I  will  not  give  up  to  him." 

"  Not  to  save  my  life  ?" 

""Would  you  have  me  do  it?"  asked  the  youth,  with  startling 
energy,  as  he  moved  quickly  fonvard  and  placed  his  hand  on  the 
satrap's  arm. 

"  I  would  not  die,"  answered  Rnstem. 

"  Nor  would  I  sell  my  soul  to  a  wicked  king  for  the  life  of 
any  man,"  promptly  returned  Feridoon.  "  "What  shall  be  vour 
joy  henceforth  when  you  realize  that  hereafter  every  breath  you 
draw  is  but  the  remembrancer  of  another's  woe  ?  I  am  sorrv.  I 
will  lay  down  my  life  for  you,  but  I  will  not  sell  my  own  soul. 
So  you  may  tell  the  king." 

"  And  is  this  your  final  answer  V 

"It  is,  most  surely." 

Rnstem  arose,  and  there  was  anger  and  chagrin  upon  his  fea- 
tures. He  could  hate  as  strongly  as  he  could  love,  and  his  heart 
could  turn  its  tide  of  affection  into  a  stream  of  gall  at  a  provoca- 
tion that  aimed  itself  at  his  self-love.  He  spoke  not  another  word, 
but  with  a  flashing  eye  and  a  frowning  brow,  he  strode  from 
the  apartment. 

When  Feridoon  was  left  alone  he  reflected  upon  what  had  pass- 
ed. He  knew  the  temper  of  Rnstem,  and  he  knew  that  there  was 
much  love  of  self  above  all  other  tilings  in  his  composition.  And 
lie  remembered,  too,  how  wickedly  the  king  had  acted,  and  he 
was  resolved  that  he  would  not  bow  to  such  a  ^^llai^  in  the  dust 
of  shame  and  agony.     So  he  repented  not  of  what  had  passed. 

The  evening  advanced  and  the  shades  of  night  were  gathered 
alwut  the  great  city.  The  candles  had  been  lighted  in  Feridoon's 
apartments,  and  he  was  engaged  in  reading  a  manuscript  that 
belonged  to  Rustem,  when  a  slave  entered  bearing  a  slip  of 
parclmient  in  his  hand,  which  he  handed  to  the  youth.  The  lat- 
ter took  it  and  read,  and  when  he  had  finished  he  started  up  to 
speak  with  the  slave  who  had  brought  it,  but  he  was  cone. 

Feridoon  ran  his  eyes  over  the  document  once  more,  and  then  a 
grim  smile  rested  upon  his  features.    It  ran  as  follows  : 

"To  Feridoon,  of  the  Lion  Heart: 

"  I  wish  not  to  recount  what  has  transpired,  knowing  full  well 
that  no  words  of  mine  can  make  it  plainer  to  you  than  it  now 
must  be.  But  my  house  can  no  longer  be  your  home — my  roof 
can  no  lon-rcr  cover  you.  If  you  cannot  find  it  in  your  heart 
to  comply  with  the  commands  I  have  laid  upon  you  from  the 
king,  then  must  you  find  another  home.  I  wish  not  to  see  you 
again  unless  you  come  to  obey.  Go  your  way  and  act  your  own 
pleasure,  and  remember  that  henceforth  you  are  no  child  or  friend 
of  mine.  Rustem." 

Feridoon  rolled  up  the  parchment  and  placed  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  then  he  called  his  slaves  to  him  and  informed  them  that  he 
was  going  out.  He  would  not  tell  them  where  he  was  going, 
nor  how  long  he  meant  to  remain— he  only  told  them  be  was  go- 
ing away,  and  he  bade  them  to  remain  behind.  After  this,  he 
di-essed  iiimsclf  in  a  plain  suit,  taking  the  precaution  to  put  on 
a  light,  firm  shirt  of  mail  which  had  been  furnished  for  liim  when 
he  received  his  lessons  in  warfare.  What  money  really  belonged 
to  him  he  took,  and  then,  with  his  faithful  sword  and  dagger,  he 
departed.      He  did  aot  stop  until  he  reached  a  point  where  a 


view  of  Rustem's  palace  was  cnt  off,  but  when  he  had  gained  this 
he  slackened  his  pace  and  finally  halted. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  the  night  having  fairly  set  in,  and  there 
being  no  moon.  A  sense  of  loneliness  crept  over  Feridoon's 
soul,  for  he  was  like  a  stranger  in  the  great  city.  For  Kobad  he 
knew  not  where  to  look.  Zillah  was  in  the  royal  palace,  and  who 
should  tell  where  good  Zak  Turan  might  be  ?  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  turned  his  steps  to  the  house  where  the  honest  cobbler  was 
wont  to  dwell,  with  the  faint  hope  that  he  might  find  some  one 
there  who  could  direct  him.  He  reached  the  house  and  found 
four  soldiers  stationed  there, 

"  How  now  ?"  he  asked,  seeing  that  they  were  armed  only  with 
swords.     "  What  do  ye  here  V 

"  We  are  watching  for  the  king,"  replied  one  of  them. 

"  Watching ylr  the  king  V 

"  At  his  command,  I  mean." 

"  And  wherefore  ?" 

"  For  the  purpose  of  finding  one  whom  the  king  feareth." 

"And  who  is  it  V 

"  Kobad,  he  is  called,  and  he  is  an  astrologer." 

"  Ah — then  the  king  fears  him  ?" 

"  Ay,  verily — for  he  soweth  sedition  among  the  people." 

"  Is  Zak  Turan  within  the  house  ?" 

"  No,  for  we  seek  him,  too." 

"  Ah  ?" 

"Yes.  The  king  wants  both  him  and  his  wife  to  come  and 
console  a  weeping  damsel  whom  he  hath  taken  to  his  home  with 
him." 

"I  would  have  seen  the  cobbler,  but  'tis  no  matter  now,"  said 
the  youth,  as  he  turned  away  ft-om  the  place.  He  saw  that  the 
soldiers  did  not  know  him,  and  he  had  no  desire  that  they  should, 
so  he  moved  on  down  the  street  towards  the  old  sepulchre.  He 
knew  not  whither  he  was  going,  neither  did  he  care.  His  chief 
desire  was  to  find  the  astrologer,  bnt  he  knew  not  which  way  to 
tarn,  for  he  had  not  the  least  idea  where  the  old  man  was. 

The  youth  kept  on  until  he  came  to  the  sepulchre,  which  was 
dug  out  from  the  solid  cliff,  and  here  he  sat  down.  He  gazed 
up  at  the  frowning  front  of  the  place,  and  in  the  gloom  he  could 
see  the  quaint  sculpture  that  stood  out  from  its  parent  rock. 
Here  was  the  dwelling  of  the  dead,  and  he  thought,  as  he  sat 
there  and  viewed  the  ponderous  doors  of  solid  metal,  how  many 
mortals  had  ended  their  earthly  pilgrimage  there  ! 

"  Ah  !'■'  he  murmured  to  himself,  "  here  life's  journey  ends, 
and  king  and  slave  sleep  both  alike.  The  mighty  race  of  kino-s 
who  sleep  here — the  renowned  Paishdadians — are  no  more  now 
than  the  slaves  who  cringed  at  their  feet !  Then  how  should  the 
man  live  who  would  have  his  name  remembered  where  memory 
is  worth  the  having  1  Surely,  honor  and  tnith,  virtue  and  justice, 
must  be  the  properties  that  shall  embalm  it," 

Thus  he  pondered  for  a  while,  and  at  length  he  arose  and  turn- 
ed his  steps  once  more  towards  the  city.  He  felt  strong  now  in 
his  resolMion,  and  he  had  prayed  to  God  for  guidance  and  coun- 
sel. But  he  had  not  yet  a  resting-place,  nor  did  he  know  whither 
his  steps  would  bring  him. 


CHAPTER  XY. 


DANGERS    AND    TEARS. 


The  satrap  heard  Feridoon  when  he  left  the  palace,  and  though 
there  may  have  been  a  slight  pang  at  the  thought  of  thus  losing 
his  protege,  yet  he  was  too  wroth  to  have  it  pain  him  much. 
Rustem  felt  that  the  youth  owed  to  him  all  the  obedience  of  an 
own  child,  and  among  all  the  social  laws  of  Persia  there  was  none 
more  binding  than  the  reverence  and  obedience  of  parents.  Rus- 
tem could  have  borne  with  Feridoon's  fii-st  refusal,  however,  but 
when  he  came  to  refuse  to  sacrifice  his  whim  {so  Rustem  called 
it),  to  save  the  life  of  his  protector,  his  anger  could  be  contained 
no  longer.  His  heart  was  wholly  estranged  now,  and  he  hated 
the  youth  as  much  as  he  had  ever  loved  him.  It  was  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  man. 

As  soon  as  Feridoon  had  gone,  the  satrap  went  up  to  the 
apartments  he  had  occupied  and  bade  the  slaves  go  and  join 
those  below,  at  the  same  time  telling  them  that  they  would  serve 
their  late  master  no  more.  The  poor  fellows  were  really  wild 
with  grief  when  they  heard  this,  bnt  they  saw  that  the  satrap  was 
angry  and  they  asked  no  questions. 

When  this  was  done,  Rustem  prepared  to  wait  upon  the  king, 
for  Sohrab  had  demanded  to  know  his  success  before  he  slept. 
He  called  some  of  his  slaves  to  attend  him,  and  as  speedily  as 
possible  he  made  his  way  to  the  royal  palace.  He  found  the  king 
waiting  for  him  in  one  of  the  private  apartments,  which  was 
lighted  up  by  hanging  lamps  of  solid  gold. 

"Now,  Rustem,  what  luck  V  asked  the  monarch,  even  beTore 
the  satrap  had  fairly  let  fall  the  arras  behind  him. 

"  It  is  of  no  use,"  returned  the  visitor,  in  a  fearful  tone.  "  The 
young  man  will  not  comply.  I  told  him  all,  but  it  made  no 
impression  upon  him.  I  have  turned  him  from  my  gale,  and 
no  more  will  I  give  him  a  home,  or  even  countenance  him  in 
any  way," 

At  first  the  king  became  angry,  but  when  he  learned  Rnstem 
had  turned  the  offender  from  his  dwelling  he  became  somewhat 
appeased,  for  it  conveyed  to  him  the  simple  idea  that  the  satrap 
sympathized  with  him.  For  some  moments  the  monarch  paced 
up  and  down  the  apartment  without  speaking,  and  when  he  did 
speak  he  was  much  calmer  than  Rustem  had  dared  to  hope;  but 
this  calmness  was  the  result  of  deep  passion, 

"  Rustem,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  have  the  youth  seized  and  brought 
hither,  and  this  time  he  may  be  assured  he  gets  not  away  alive. 
Not  only  would  I  have  him  bid  Zillah  accept  my  love,  but  I 
would  nip  in  the  bud  a  plan  of  rebellion  which  I  am  sure  he 


countenances.  By  my  royal  head,  Rnstem,"  added  Sohrab, 
growing  more  vehement  in  speech  and  gesture,  "you  dream  not 
what  a  cloud  is  gathering  over  us.  The  peace  of  the  city — ay, 
of  the  whole  country,  is  endangered.  That  crazy  old  astrologer 
is  doing  much  mischief,  and  I  fear  that  this  Feridoon  is  leagued 
with  him  in  his  crime.     That  old  man  must  be  found." 

"  He  was  in  my  palace  this  very  evening,  sire." 

"  How  ?     In  your  palace — this  evening  V 

"Yes,  sire," 

"  Then,  by  heaven,  why  did  yon  not  detain  him  1" 

"  I  knew  not  of  his  presence  there  till  he  had  departed." 

"  0,  God  give  me  power  now  over  him  !"  exclaimed  the  mon- 
arch, starting  across  the  room  and  raising  the  silken  arras. 
"  What  ho,  there  !     Slaves  !"  • 

In  a  very  few  moments  a  dozen  slaves  came  rushing  in.  They 
moved  more  quickly  than  usual  now,  for  their  royal  master  had 
become  of  late  verj*  petulant. 

"  Now,  Rustem,  which  way  went  the  dotard  V 

"  I  know  not,  sire,"  returned  the  satrap  ;  and  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  he  added  :  "  but  if  your  majesty  means  to  send  out 
your  slaves  after  him,  they  might  stop  at  my  outer  gate,  and 
mayhap  my  porter  can  give  some  further  intelligence." 

This  plan  the  king  resolved  to  follow,  and  he  at  once  de- 
spatched a  hundred  of  his  best  soldiers,  directing  them  to  divide 
themselves  into  ten  parties  of  tea  each,  and.  to  scour  the  city 
all  through. 

"  By  my  life,  Rnstem,'*  he  said,  after  the  soldiers  had  gone, 
"  those  two  rebels  shall  be  brought,  dead  or  alive,  and  when  they 
come,  if  they  come  alive,  they  shall  snrely  die  !  I  know  that  they 
have  foul  plots  on  foot,  and  they  shall  be  stopped  in  their  wick- 
ed work.  Lend  me  your  aid,  for  I  shall  need  it.  Every  true 
man  must  now  stand  by  bis  king,  for  I  tell  yon  the  throne  of 
Persia  topples  now  upon  its  base  ;  and  what  is  Persia  when  her 
throne  is  overturned  ?  There  is  danger,  Rustem  !  There  is 
treason — rank,  foul  treason,  abroad.  Have  ye  not  seen  it  1 
By  my  soul,  I  can  smeU  it  in  the  very  air !  There's  a  phan- 
tom about  me,  howling  dire  threats  in  my  ear,  and  airy  daggers 
are  aimed  at  me  !     Can  ye  not  see  them,  Rustem  V 

During  the  delivery  of  this  strange  speech,  the  monarch  had 
been  walking  to  and  fro,  and  his  manner  was  vehement  and  ex- 
cited. His  face  was  pale  and  his  eyes  glared  wildly.  He  stop- 
ped, as  he  ceased  speaking,  directly  in  front  of  the  satrap,  and 
gazed  him  in  the  face. 

"  Can  ye  not'  see  them,  Rustem  ?"  he  repeated. 

The  satrap  was  confounded,  and  he  knew  not  how  to  reply. 
He  feared  the  king's  mind  was  turned — and  he  was  not  far  from 
right. 

"I  was  not  aware,  sire,"  he  at  length  replied,  "of  so  much 
danger." 

"  Were  you  not?  But  be  sure  I  am  not  mistaken.  Go  now, 
and  let  me  sec  you  again  on  the  morrow." 

"  Shall  you  bring  the  old  astrologer  to  judgment  to-morrow, 
if  he  is  taken  .'"  asked  Rustem,  before  he  turned  away. 

"  Bring  him  to  judgment !  Do  you  mean,  shall  I  bring  him 
to  the  judgment  hall  ?" 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"No!    He  shall  die  in  his  dungeon  !" 

And  so  the  king  meant  he  should  die,  for  not  for  half  of  his 
kingdom  would  he  have  had  that  old  man  open  his  lips  before 
his  officers.  Not  for  his  own  right  arm  would  he  have  had  that 
old  man's  face  seen  by  those  who  might  remember  him  as  one 
they  had  seen  before. 

As  soon  as  Sohrab  was  left  alone,  he  commenced  once  more 
to  pace  the  room,  for  he  was  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on 
ci-azlness.  His  heart  was  torn  by  wild  emotions,  and  his  brain 
was  turned  by  fearful  phantasms.  For  half  an  hour  he  remain- 
ed thus,  and  then  he  left  the  apartment  a.nA  entered  a  long, 
winding  corridor,  which  was  flanked  on  either  hand  by  marble 
pillars,  and  lighted  at  short  inten-als  by  hanging  lamps  of  gold. 
His  way  now  lay  towards  the  chamber  where  Zillah  was  confin- 
ed. He  reached  it  and  entered  without  ceremony;  he  found  the 
maiden  awake,  and  the  attendant  informed  him  that  the  physi- 
cian pronounced  her,  not  only  out  of  danger,  but  rapidly  gain- 
ing. The  king  was  pleased  with  this  information,  and  having 
ordered  the  attendant  to  leave  the  chamber,  he  seated  Iiimself 
by  the  bedside. 

Zillah  was  awake,  and  a  perceptible  shudder  ran  through  her 
frame  as  she  thus  found  her  royal  persecutor  by  her  side.  But 
she  did  not  repulse  him.  She  knew  that  he  would  not  harm 
her  now,  and  she  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  know  that  it 
would  be  better  for  her  not  to  exhibit  her  real  feelings,  for  she 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  notliing  would  more  exasperate 
a  man  than  scorn  and  disgust  from  one  whom  he  would  con- 
ciliate, Bnt  she  meant  not  to  lie — she  did  not  mean  to  flatter 
him  by  professing  any  feeling  which  did  not  exist  in  her  bosom. 
She  would  conceal,  but  not  fabricate. 

"  Sweet  angel,"  said  the  king,  in  a  tone  as  soft  and  tender 
as  he  could  command,  "you  know  not  how  happy  this  report 
of  your  health  has  made  me.  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  you  shall  be  yourself  once  more,  and  accept  the  fond  and 
devoted  heart  I  have  given  yon.  You  will  learn  to  love  me, 
Zillah." 

"  Alas,  sire,  my  poor  love  is  not  worth  your  seeking." 

"  Yes  it  is.  By  my  royal  crown,  it  is  worth  more  than  the 
loves  of  all  other  women  beside." 

"  But  my  heart,  I  fear,  can  never  learn  to  love  yon." 

"  Say  not  so.  Take  back  that  fear,  and  commence  now  to 
learn  the  lesson  of  love.     Yon  have  loved.     Is  it  not  so  V 

Zillah  gazed  up  into  the  monarch's  face,  and  after  a  moment  of 
doubt  she  replied : 
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"  Yes,  sire,  and  mv  heart  is  no  longer  mine  own." 
"  You  loved  the  youth  called  Feridoon  ?" 
"  Yqs,  sire." 

"Alas,  sweet  Zillah,  you  are  not  to  blame  for  loving;  the  stout 
youth,  but  I  know  full  well  that  you  would  never  live  happily 
with  him.  He  has  a  most  direful  temper,  and  over  it  ho  holds 
no  control.  He  is  not  fit  to  possess  so  sweet  a  flower,  for  he  has 
no  shelter  to  ofi^er  thee — not  even  a  roof  to  cover  his  own  head." 

"What  mean  you,  sire  V  the  maiden  asked,  in  surprise,  for  the 
speech  of  the  king  had  a  truthful  sound. 

"  I  mean  that  the  youth  has  no  shelter.  He  is  but  a  beggar  in 
the  city." 

"  Is  he  not  with  his  father  V 

"  He  is  not  with  Rustem,  for  the  old  noble  has  been  obliged 
to  turn  him  from  his  gates.  His  disposition  was  such  that  there 
was  no  peace  in  living  with  him,  and  the  old  man  was  obliged 
to  turn  him  off.  It  was  hard  for  the  satrap,  for  he  loved  the 
youth  well,  but  he  could  not  put  up  with  liis  evil  and  his  hardness 
of  heart." 

"  Hardness  of  heart,  sire  V  iterated  Zillah,  in  a  sad  tone,  and 
about  which  there  seemed  to  be  an  air  of  reproof. 

"Ay.  Let  me  tell  thee.  Feridoon  had  formed  a  certain  pro- 
ject which  came  in  the  end  to  endanger  the  satrap's  life.  Kus- 
tera  went  to  him  and  explained  this — told  him  that  his  own  life 
was  in  danger  from  his,  the  young  man's,  plan,  and  asked  him  to 
give  it  up,  and  what,  think  you,  was  Feridoon's  reply  V* 
*'  I  know  not,"  returned  ilie  maiden,  trembling. 
"  It  was  a  decided  negative.  He  utterly  refused  to  comply 
with  his  protector's  wishes." 

"Bat  there  must  have  been  some  deep  principle  involved — 
some  idea  of  right  which  the  youth  could  not  overstep." 
"  No,  not  so.     It  was  only  a  whim  of  his  own — a  caprice." 
*'  "Will  you  explain  it  to  me  I     Tell  me  what  it  was  he  would 
not  give  up." 

"  Really,  I  cannot  now  tell,  for  I  was  very  busy  at  the  time 
upon  another  point,  and  I  did  not  ask  ;  but  I  think  it  was  some- 
thing about  a  female  slave  that  Feridoon  had  bought.  Ha,  yes  ! 
I  remember  now,"  broke  forth  the  king,  to  whose  mind  a  very 
handy  lie  had  come — a  lie  with  two  edges  that  might  cut  both 
ways.  "  Yes,  yes,  I  have  it  now.  Feridoon  bought  a  beautiful 
female  of  a  Caucasian  menhant,  and  afterwards  it  proved  that 
she  had  a  lover  among  the  merchant's  followei*s.  This  lover 
was  a  powerful,  dark  man,  and  he  swore  that  if  his  beloved  was 
not  given  up  to  him,  he  would  murder  the  satrap,  for  he  imag- 
ined that  the  satrap  had  the  power  to  give  her  up  if  he  chose. 
When  Rustem  heard  of  this  he  was  sore  afraid,  and  lie  went  at 
once  to  Feridoon  and  asked  him  to  give  up  the  slave,  at  the  same 
time  stating  the  danger  which  threatened  hira.  But  the  youth 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his  entreaties.  He  loved  the  beautiful 
slave,  and  would  not  give  her  up." 

A  sharp,  cruel  pang  shot  to  poor  Zillah's  heart  as  she  heard 
this,  and  a  low,  stifled  sob  broke  from  her  lips. 

"  0,"    she   at  length  uttered,  rising  half  up  in   bed,    "  tliis 
cannot  be !" 
"  It  is  most  true,  fair  one." 

"  It  cannot  be.     Feridoon  loves  no  slave  girl ;  he  cannot." 
"Be  not  deceived,  Zillah.    You  do  not  know  the  man  as  others 
know  him." 

The  maiden  sank  back  upon  the  pillow  and  closed  her  eyes. 
A  moment  she  remained  thus,  and  when  she  suddenly  opened  her 
eyes  again  upon  the  king,  she  saw  a  look  of  fiendish  triumph 
just  curling  about  his  mouth  and  eyes.  In  an  instant  the  con- 
viction went  to  her  soul  that  Sohrab  was  lying  to  her,  and  she 
resolved  to  question  him. 

"  Sire,"  she  said,  "  when  did  Feridoon  purchase  this  slave  V 
"1  do  not  know." 

"  But  he  must  have  had  her  some  time,  if  he  loves  her  so  well." 
"  About  a  week,  I  believe." 

Now  Zillah  knew  that  was  false,  for  it  was  only  the  day  l)efore 
that  Kobad  had  been  with  her,  and  told  her  all  about  FeridOon, 
and  she  knew  that  he  had  no  slave  girl  then.  So  her  mind  was 
quickly  relieved,  and  she  knew  that  the  king  was  deceiving  her ; 
but  she  said  nothing  about  her  conviction. 

"And  now,"  resumed  Sohrab,  "yon  shall  find  here  a  heart 
that  shall  be  wholly  yours.  I  will  love  you  fondly  and  truly,  and 
your  joy  shall  be  my  joy,  and  your  pain  my  pain.  ShaQ  it 
not  be  so  r' 

"Ask  me  not  now,  sire.  My  head  aches  and  my  soul  is 
pained.    Let  me  rest  now." 

"  So  you  shall,"  cried  the  king,  rising  and  bending  over  the 
sweet,  pale  face  of  the  invalid.  "  You  may  rest  now,  and  pon- 
der upon  what  I  have  said.  You  must  love  mc,  and  I  know  you 
will.     Be  sure  that  I  shall  make  you  happy." 

He  kissed  her  upon  the  brow  as  he  ceased  speaking,  and  then 
left  the  apartment.  He  had  hopes  now  and  so  had  Zillah.  Ko- 
bad had  assured  her  that  she  should  be  saved,  let  the  king  do  his 
utmost,  and  she  had  much  confidence  in  that  old  man's  power  to 
save  her,  for  she  had  seen  enough  of  his  character  to  know  that 
he  never  spoke  falsely. 

Very  differently  did  those  two,  the  king  and  the  maiden,  re- 
gard the  aged  astrologer.  One  feared  him  with  a  fear  that 
amounted  to  almost  a  deadly  power ;  and  the  other  loved  him 
with  a  love  that  amounted  to  a  holy  reverence. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

ANOTHEK   FAILTJHE,    BUT   NOT    WITHOUT    X    SUCCESS. 

While  the  king  was  trying  to  deceive  Zillah  into  a  more 
favorable  regard  for  himself,  three  of  our  acquaintances  were  to- 
gether, planning  for  the  future.     They  were  Kobad  and  the  old 


cobbler  and  wife,  and  their  place  of  meeting  was  in  a  cave  not 
far  from  the  one  in  which  they  were  before.  This  cave  in  which 
they  now  were,  was  further  in  among  the  rocks,  and  not  so  spa- 
cious nor  comfortable  as  the  other.  Yet  it  sen'ed  well  enough 
for  the  purpose,  for  its  existence  was  not  known  to  the  soldiers, 
and  its  inmates  were  protected  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather. 

But  these  three  were  not  alone.  There  were  three  others  there 
— three  officers  of  the  government;  old  men,  and  holding  places 
of  honor  and  trust.  They  had  been  conversing  some  time  and 
the  subject  of  conversation  must  have  been  one  of  deep  interest, 
for  the  officers  showed  by  their  looks  that  they  were  astonished 
and  interested. 

"  I  thought  that  there  must  have  been  foul  plav,"  said  one  of 
them,  "  when  he  was  killed.     Gushtasp  would  not  have  been  kill- 
ed by  the  robbers  on  the  desert,  for  all   of  them  knew  him  and 
loved  him.     But  how  will  you  prove  this  to  the  people  V 
"  By  my  word,"  returned  Kobad. 

"But  the  king  will  not  let  you  speak.  Ho  will  have  you 
seized  and  gagged  at  once." 

A  strange  smile  flitted  across  the  astrologer's  face,  and  for  a 
while  he  gazed  down  upon  the  rock  at  his  feet  in  silence.  At 
length  he  said : 

"  Once  I  had  some  dealings  with  our  king  and  he  knows  me 
well.  Jly  power  is  too  great  for  him  to  break.  I  could  perform 
some  things  that  would  make  both  him  and  you  start  and  trem- 
ble. Sohrab  cannot  harm  me.  I  am  protected  by  a  strange 
chann  which  he  cannot  break.  You  have  heard  often  of  my 
knowledge,  and  of  my  power  as  a  necromancer,  but  you  do  not 
dream  how  much  of  that  remarkable  power  I  really  possess.  I 
do  assure  you  that  with  one  single  movement  I  can  so  work  upon 
the  king  that  he  shall  not  move  except  at  my  bidding." 

The  three  officers  regarded  each  other  in  silence  and  surprise. 
One  of  them  at  length  moved  nearer  to  the  strange  man,  and  in 
a  low  tone  asked  : 

"  You  are  sure  Gushtasp  is  dead  1" 

"  Most  sure,"  returned  Kobad  ;  and  then,  with  a  quiet  smile, 
he  added ;  "  you  did  not  imagine  that  you  saw  Gushtasp  now 
before  you,  did  you  ■*" 

"I  did  not  know  who  you  might  be." 

"  No,  no,"  returned  the  astrologer,  in  a  sad  tone,  "  there  is  no 
such  good  news.  Gushtasp  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  and  killed 
at  once.  He  is  now  in  the  home  of  spirits,  where  we  may  all 
meet  him  ere  long,  for  age  is  creeping  upon  us  apace.  But  let 
that  pass.  Gushtasp  is  long  since  dead,  and  he  died  by  the  order 
of  Sohrab,  and  of  that  fact  the  people  must  soon  be  apprised. 
I  shall  need  your  co-operation,  and  in  return  you  may  rest 
assured  that  no  harm  shall  come  to  you.  We  must  meet  again, 
and  in  the  meantime,  I  would  have  you  watch  the  king." 

"  We  will,"  answered  one  of  the  official  trio,  "  for  such  as 
he  will  bear  much  watching." 

"  Ay,"  added  another ;  "  and  well  would  it  have  been  for  Persia 
could  he  have  been  watched  as  he  deserved  years  ago." 

"Better  late  than  never,"  remarked  Kobad.  "But  now  our 
conference  is  ended  and  we  may  return  to  the  city,  only  remember 
that  we  separate  before  we  reach  the  routesof  the  royal  sentinels." 
Having  spoken  some  words  of  cheer  to  Zak  Turan,  the  astrol- 
oger left  the  cave  in  company  with  the  three  officers,  but  ere 
long  they  separated,  and  Kobad  pursued  his  way  alone  towards 
that  section  of  the  city  where  stood  Rustem's  palace.  He  had 
proceeded  along  past  the  statue  of  Zal,  and  was  just  stepping 
upon  a  sort  of  low  curb  that  was  arranged  upon  the  street- 
side  to  protect  pedestrians  from  the  horses,  when  he  saw  some 
half  dozen  dusky  figures  emerge  from  a  street  that  cornered  di- 
rectly before  him.  He  would  have  turned  back,  but  the  strangers 
hailed  him  and  he  stopped. 

"  Who  are  ye  1  and  what  do  ye  want?"  asked  Kobad. 
"  We  are  merely  passing  about  the  city  as  you  are,"   replied 
one  of  the  party,  "and  we  hailed  you  because  we  would  know  if 
you  had  seen  one  of  the  king's  enemies  in  your  travels." 

"  I  may  have  seen  many,"  replied  the  old  man,  placing  his 
hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  that  he  carried  beneath  his  long 
robe. 

By  this  time  the  strangers  had  come  more  closely  up,  and  Ko- 
bad noticed  that  there  were  ten  of  them  in  all,  and  that  they 
were  gathering  about  him.  He  started  back  towards  the  nearest 
house  and  drew  his  sword. 

"  Keep  your  distance,"  he  said.    "  I  wish  not  to  harm  you,  but 
I  can  allow  no  familiarity.     Do  you  know  who  I  am  V 
"  You  are  one  whom  we  have  been  sent  to  take — Kobad." 
"Ay — I  am  ;  and  if  you  know  my  power  you  will  not  molest 
me.     I  use  not  the  weapons  you  use." 

"  And  yet  your  sword  looks  very  like  ours." 
"  Does  it  1"  returned  the  old  man,  holding  the  weapon  higher 
up  in  the  starlight.  "  Perhaps  it  does.  So  demons  sometimes 
look  like  men.  Bat  beware  how  you  put  my  weapon  to  the  test." 
The  soldiers  hesitated  as  the  astrologer  put  this  piece  of  arti- 
fice upon  them.  They  knew  him  to  be  a  wonderful  man,  and 
perhaps  he  might  have  some  dark  power  hidden  in  his  sword. 
They  whispered  together,  and  while  they  did  so  Kobad  blamid 
himself  for  having  been  thus  caught  at  a  disadvantage.  Had 
he  thought  of  such  a  meeting  he  might  have  prepared  himself 
with  weapons  which  these  men  could  not  have  overcome.  He 
had  at  home  a  curious  powder — a  light,  airy,  imperceptible  mix- 
ture— that  would  have  stiiick  every  man  blind  who  stood  about 
him.  A  small  quantity  of  it,  cast  off  about  him,  would  float 
upon  the  air  in  all  directions,  and  while  he  kept  his  own  eyes 
tightly  closed,  others  would  not  discover  such  necessity  until  they 
felt  the  sharp  pain  in  their  optics — and  then  closing  the  lids 
would  be  of  no  use,  for  their  eyes  could  be. of  use  to  them  no 


more.     But  the  old  man  had  not  this  thing  with  him,  nor  had  he 
anything  save  just  such  a  swoM  as  any  man  might  carry. 

Meanwhile  tlic  soldiei"s  bad  conferred  together,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  they  should  make  the  attempt  at  least,  to  capture  the 
rebel,  for  in  that  light  they  viewed  him.  Two  of  their  number, 
more  bold  than  the  rc=t,  drew  off  at  a  short  distance,  and  gradu- 
ally worked  around  behind  the  old  man,  and  at  the  moment 
that  those  in  front  were  beginning  to  advance,  they  sprang  for- 
ward and  caught  the  astrologer  by  the  arms,  and  in  a  moment 
more  his  sword  was  wrenched  from  him. 

"Now,  old  man,  what  think  you  ?"  cried  one  of  the  party,  in 
an  exultant  tone. 

"I  think  that  for  the  while  I  am  your  prisoner,"  Kobad  replied, 
without  the  least  trepidation. 
"  So  ye  are." 

"  You  will  conduct  me  to  the  king,  I  suppose  ?" 
"  Don't  know  exactly  how  that'll  be." 
"  How  ?    Am  I  not  arrested  by  order  of  the  king  ?" 
"  Most  surely  ;   and  you  are  going   to  the  royal  palace,  too  ; 
but  I  don't  know  as  the  king  need  to  see  you." 

A  sudden  fear  shot  through  the  old  man's  bosom  as  he  heard 
these  words.  He  remembered  how  the  king  had  been  affected  by 
his  presence,  and  he  knew,  too,  that  the  king  knew  his  great 
secret — knew  /lim  ! 

"  Tell  me  your  orders  V  he  said,  speaking  yet  calmly,  but  with 
an  effort. 

"  We  take  you  to  the  palace,  and  deliver  you  there  to  the 
master  of  the  prison ;  so  we  must  hurry,  for  the  master  may  be 
sleepy,  and  he  wont  dare  to  sleep  till  he  hears  from  us." 

Now  Kobad  knew  this  master  of  the  prison,  and  he  knew  him 
to  be  a  most  ready,  unscrupulous  tool  -of  Sohrab.  He  blamed 
himself  more  than  ever  now  for  having  allowed  himself  to  ven- 
ture forth  without  protection.  To  resist  his  captors  would  be  of 
no  avail,  for  they  were  strong  men,  either  one  of  whom  might 
have  overcome  him  alone. 

"Look  here,"  uttered  one  of  the  soldiers,  "this  isn't  exactly 
the  thing.  Just  remember  our  orders.  The  old  chap  wasn't  to 
speak,  you  know." 

"  So  he  wasn't,"  rejoined  the  one  who  seemed  to  have  the  lead 
in  the  affair.  And  as  be  spoke  he  drew  a  stout  piece  of  sack- 
cloth from  his  pocket,  and  proceeded  to  bind  it  over  the  old  man's 
mouth. 

"  How  now  1"  the  prisoner  gasped,  putting  up  his  hands  to 
stop  this  new  movement.     "  Why  is  this  V 

"  So  ordered  the  king.  We  wasn't  to  let  you  speak  a  word." 
Kobad  resisted  this  movement,  but  it  mattered  little  to  his 
captors,  for  very  easily  did  they  bind  his  hands  behind  him,  and 
then  the  cloth  was  bound  tightly  over  his  mouth  ;  and  when  this 
was  done  they  took  him  by  the  arms  and  turned  their  steps  in 
the  direction  of  the  royal  palace. 

The  astrologer  now  felt  sure  that  the  king  meditated  some 
summary  proceedings  against  him — that  in  all  probability  he  was 
to  be  killed  without  further  ceremony,  and  the  more  he  pondered 
upon  this  the  more  sure  did  he  feel  of  it.  Surely  the  king  feared 
him,  and  would  give  half  his  kingdom  to  see  him  dead.  The 
inference  from  this  was  easily  drawn. 

[to    be    CONTIinjED.] 


HUaniilTY  THE  HIGHEST  WISDOM. 

We  read  a  pretty  story  of  St.  Anthony,  who,  being  in  the  vril- 
demess,  led  there  a  very  hard  and  strict  life,  insomuch  that  none 
at  that  time  did  the  like  ;  to  whom  came  a  voice  from  Heaven, 
saying  :  "Anthony,  thou  art  not  so  perfect  as  is  a  cobbler  that 
dwelleth  at  Alexandria."  Anthony  hearing  this,  rose  up  forth- 
with, and  took  his  staff,  and  travelled  till  he  came  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  lound  the  cobbler.  The  cobbler  was  astonished  to  see 
so  reverend  a  father  come  to  his  house.  Then  Anthonv  said 
unto  him  :  "  Come  and  tell  me  thy  whole  conversation,  and  how 
thou  spendest  thy  time."  "Sir,"  said  the  cobbler,  "  as  for  me, 
good  works  have  I  none,  for  my  life  is  but  simple  and  slender ; 
I  am  but  a  poor  cobbler.  In  the  morning,  when  I  rise,  I  pray 
for  the  whole  city  wherein  I  dwell,  especially  for  all  such  neigh- 
bors and  poor  friends  as  I  have.  After  I  set  me  at  my  labor, 
where  I  spend  the  whole  day  in  getting  my  living,  and  I  keep 
me  from  all  falsehood,  for  I  hate  nothing  so  much  as  I  do  deceit- 
fulness.  Wherefore,  when  I  make  any  man  a  promise,  I  keep  it, 
and  perform  it  truly  ;  and  thus  I  spend  my  time  poorly  with  my 
wife  and  children,  whom  I  teach  and  instruct  as  far  jis  my  wit 
will  serve  me,  to  fear  and  dread  God.  And  this  is  the  sum  of 
my  simple  life." — Laiimer. 


HAPPINESS  NOT  IN  ST.\TION  ALONE. 

There  is  one  experience,  gentlemen,  to  which  the  history  of 
my  various  changes  in  life  has  peculiarly,  and,  I  will  even  say, 
has  painfully  exposed  me — how  Uttle  a  man  gains,  or  rather,  in- 
deed, how  much  he  loses  in  the  happiness  of  natural  and  health- 
ful enjoyment,  in  passing  from-a  narrower  to  a  wider,  and  what 
some  may  call,  a  more  elevated  sphere.  There  is  not  room  in 
the  heart  of  man  for  more  than  a  certain  number  of  objects ;  and 
he  is  tTierefore  placed  far  more  favorably  for  the  development  of 
all  that  pleasure  which  lies  in  the  kind  and  friendiv  affections  of 
our  nature,  when  the  intimacy  of  his  regards  is  permitted  to  rest 
on  a  few,  than  when,  bustled  through  an  interminable  variety  of 
persons  and  things,  each  individual  can  have  but  a  slender  hold 
upon  the  memory,  and  a  hold  as  slender  upon  the  emotions. — 

Dr.  Chalmers. 

«   ^a^  »         '     -  - 

Mon.VL  HoxESTV. — They  that  cry  down  moral  honesty,  cry 
do^\'n  that  which  is  a  great  part  of  religion,  my  duty  towards 
God  and  my  duty  towards  man.  What  care  I  to  see  a  man  run 
after  a  sermon,  if  he  cozens  and  cheats  as  soon  as  he  comes 
home  1  On  the  other  hand,  morality  must  not  be  vrilhout  reli- 
gion ;  for  if  so.  It  may  change  as  I  see  convenience.  Religion 
must  govern  it.  He  that  has  not  religion  to  govern  his  morality, 
is  not  a  whit  better  than  my  mastiff  dog  ;  so  long  as  you  stroke 
him,  and  please  him,  and  do  not  pinch  him,  he  will  plav  with  you 
as  finely  as  may  be,  he  is  a  very  good  moral  mastiff;  \>ut  if  you 
hurt  him,  he  will  fly  in  your  face,  and  teai-  out  your  throat. — 
Seldfcn. 
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LUCERNE,  SWITZERLAND. 

We  present  oar  readers  with  two  views  of  this 
pretty  Swiss  town,  one  representing  a  street 
scene,  and  the  other  the  interior  of  its  bnsy  mar- 
ket honse.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  the 
same  name,  and  was  until  recently,  one  of  the 
three  vorons,  or  seats  of  the  Swiss  Diet.  It  is 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Reuss,  a 
branch  of  which  is  shown  in  the  entjraving, 
where  it  issues  from  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  The 
population  is  about  8000.  It  is  much  visited  by 
tourists  on  account  of  the  picturesque  beauty  ot 
its  environs.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the  celebrated 
Lake  of  Lucerne ;  on  three  other  sides  it  is  en- 
closed by  a  wall,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  lofty 
watch-towers.  Among  its  public  edifices  is  a 
fine  cathedral,  founded  in  695,  which  is  noted 
for  its  organ  containing  three  thousand  pipes. 
The  Jesuits'  church  and  the  church  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's are  fine  specimens  of  architecture.  There 
are  four  principal  bridges  crossing  the  Reuse, 
which  are  covered  and  adorned  with  paintings 
illustrative  of  Swiss  and  sacred  history,  or 
copied  from  Hans  Holbein's  celebrated  "  Dance 
of  Death."  The  town  hall,  erected  in  1606,  is 
a  very  handsome,  though  small  building.  The 
arsenal  is  well  worthy  a  visit  from  its  fine  col- 
lection of  suits  of  ancient  armor,  among  which 
is  that  in  which  Leopold  of  Austria  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Sempacli.  Ltureme  has  two  hos- 
pitals, an  orphan  asylum,  a  mint,  a  jail,  a  thea- 
tre, public  libraries  belonging  to  the  town,  the 
Jesuits,  Capuchins,  Cordeliers,  etc.,  and  a  very 
well-endowed  lyceum,  with  numerous  professors, 
tutors  and  teachers,  and  a  public  school,  of 
which  Inglis  says  :  "  Into  this  school  every  child 
till  the  age  of  twelve  is  admitted  upon  payment 
of  six  francs  a  year,  and  is  taught  reading,  writ- 
ing, amthmetic  and  the  first  principles  of  Latin  ; 
and  this  privilege  of  acquiring  in  early  years  the 
rudiments  of  learning,  is  not  confined  to  the 
city  of  Lucerne,  or  even  the  canton  ;  persons  may 
claim  admittance  from  any  other  of  the  Swiss 
cantons,  and  even  from  foreign  countries.  The 
college  and  school  are  one  establishment ;  and 
every  one  that  has  received  his  education  in  the 
school  is  immediately  received  as  a  pupil  into 
the  college,  and  pays  nothing  for  his  instruction 
there."  The  town  contains  the  celebrated  mod- 
el in  relief  of  Switzerland,  made  by  General 
Pfyffer,  and  in  the  Pfyffer  garden,  outside  the 
walls,  is  a  monument  designed  by  Thonvaldsen,  and  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  Swiss  guards  who  fell  gallantly  at  Paris,  in 
the  memorable  attack  of  the  10th  of  August,  1792.  The  design 
represents  a  lion  of  colossal  size,  wounded  mortally  by  a  spear 
which  transfixes  him,  yet  endeavoring  with  his  last  gasp  to  pro- 
tect a  shield  on  which  the  Bourbon  lilies  are  carved.  The  figure 
was  hewn  by  Ahorn  of  Constance  out  of  a  mass  of  sandstone 
rock,  and  is  twenty-eight  feet  long  by  eighteen  high.  The  city  of 
Lucerne  was  given  by  Pepin  to  the  abbots  of  Meerbach,  in  768, 
and  about  the  close  of  the  13th  century  was  purchased  by  the 
House  of  Hapsburg.  In  1332,  the  citizens  revolted  and  joined 
the  Swiss  confederacy.  At  Lucerne,  the  traveller  finds  Iiimself 
in  the  centre  of  that  celebrated  past  that  makes  the  glorv  of  the 
Swiss  name,  and  which  every  Swiss  ought  to  cherish.  The  city, 
like  most  of  those  in  the  same  region,  is  particularly  remarkable 
from  its  situation  and  picturesqn'e  efllect.  Critically  considered, 
its  architecture  leaves  something  to  be  desired,  but  what  human 
structure  would  not  be  belittled  by  juxtaposition  with  the  natural 
beauties  with  which  Switzerland  abounds?  The  site  must  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  men  in  the  remotest  times,  and  when 
the  country  was  settled,  the  place  where  the  Reuse  emerged  from 
the  Lake  of  the  Waldstettes,  must  have  appeared  favorable  for 
the  establishment  of  a  city.  A  tower  still  preserved,  and  a  light- 
house {/ucerna)  were,  it  is  said,  the  origin  of  the  city.  It  flour- 
ished peaceably  for  five  or  six  centuries  under  the  paternal  admin- 
istration of  the  abbotts  of  Meerbach.  They  protected  it  by  no 
other  weapon  than  their  dignity,  and  all  the  citizens  desired  the 
mamtenance  of  their  swiy.  The  commune  deliberated  on  the 
laws  and  taxes  ;  the  abbot  nominated  an  ' 
people,  and  with  their  assent.  Their  man- 
ners were  hardly  less  rural  than  those  of 
the  neighboring  shepherds.  But  in  the 
13th  century,  one  of  the  abbots  of  Meer- 
bach sold  Lucerne  to  the  son  of  the  king 
of  the  Romans  for  two  thousand  francs 
and  five  villages  in  Alsace.  The  people 
of  Lucerne  submitted  with  regret  to  the 
duke  of  Austria;  two  monks  were  even 
bold  enough  to  declare  his  authority  unjust, 
and  died  in  distant  dungeons.  While  Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapsburg  lived  he  knew  how  to 
maintain  in  obedience  and  even  in  devoted 
fidelity,  the  numerous  possessions  he  had 
in  the  tenitories  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  But  liis  successors  were  not  equal- 
ly prudent.  The  people  of  Lucerne  were 
compelled  to  serve  them,  in  contravention 
of  existing  treaties,  in  foreign  wars,  and 
were  not  recompensed  by  a  milder  govern- 
ment. They  had  recourse  to  their  neigh- 
bors of  the  three  Wald^ictten,  whom  they 
had  heretofore  combated  in  the  interest  of 
their  masters.  The  Waldste"es  heard 
them  favorably,  and  resolved  to  receive 
Lucerne  in  perpetual  alliance,  as  a  fourth 
canton.  The  nobles  of  the  city  were  op- 
posed to  this  project.  They  plotted  the 
arrest  of  the  boldest  among  the  people  by 
troops  who  came  from  Argovia.  Three 
hundred  horsemen  came  towards  the  city 
in  the  night,  but  the  burghers  were  on  their 
guard  and  closed  the  gates  against  them, 
and  soon  every  man  was  on  foot  prepared 
to  repel  violence.  The  people  assembled 
and  unanimously  demanded  the  Swiss  alli- 
ance. A  few  nobles  left  the  city  and  de- 
parted mthout  being  disturbed  ;  but  others 
remained  within  the  walls,  and  when  the 
war  had  broken  out  between  the  freed  city 
and  the  lords  of  the  neighborhood,  the  par- 
tizaus  of  Austria,  the  nobles  of  Lucerne, 
formed  a  new  conspiracy.  They  agreed  to 
slaugliter  th  j  friends  of  the  Waldstettes 
in  the  night  time,  and  to  open  tbeir  gates 
to  the  Austrian  troops.     In  the  middle  of 


'ammann  "  from  the 


A   STREET   IN   LUCERNE,  SWITZERLAND. 


the  night  the  conspirators  had  assembled  at  a  final  meeting  under 
the  archway  of  an  abbey  on  the  bank  of  the  Reuss,  A  boy,  who 
chanced  to  be  in  that  solitary  place,  heard  a  noise  of  arms  and 
the  murmuring  of  voices.  He  fled — thinking  he  had  encountered 
ghosts — the  conspirators  arrested  him.  Meanwhile  these  men, 
who  had  sworn  the  massacre  of  their  fellow-citizens,  took  pity  on 
a  child,  and  only  exacted  of  the  boy  an  oath  that  he  should  say 
nothing  to  their  enemies.  The  boy  escaped,  and  running  to 
Boucher's  inn,  where  there  were  still  a  few  men  drinking,  he  be- 
gan to  repeat,  not  to  the  men,  but  to  the  stove,  what  he  had  just 
learned.  Tlie  odd  behaviour  of  the  child  attracted  tlie  notice  of 
the  drinkers — they  ran  to  inform  the  magistrates  and  citizens. 
The  authors  of  the  conspiracy,  who  had  adopted  for  a  rallying 
sign  a  red  sleeve,  were  surprised  in  arras  and  thrown  into  prison. 
Messengers  brought  back  the  same  night  three  hundred  of  the 
Waldstettcn  confederates.  The  government  was  entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  a  council  of  three  hundred  citizens,  and  from  this  time 
(1382)  Lucerne  was  free.  This  revolution  cost  neitlier  tears  nor 
blood.  No  one  was  put  to  death,  deprived  of  lilicrty  or  even  ex- 
cluded from  the  mngistraoy.  The  regrets  of  tiie  nobles  were 
appeased,  and  they  afterwards  played  a  glorious  part  in  the  toils, 
dangers  and  victories  of  the  republic.  Lucerne  is  the  Catholic 
vorort  of  Switzerland.  In  the  national  manners,  and  particularly 
in  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the  people  of  Lucerne,  we  see  that 
grace  and  taste  are  no  strangers  to  this  fine  region.  The  traveller 
would  do  well  to  pass  some  time  here,  and  make  many  excursions 
among  the  lakes,  valleys  and  mountains  of  its  neighborhood. 
Nowhere  are  the  sensations  sought  in  a  Swiss  town  more  vividly 
felt ;  no  place  atFords  greater  beauties  or  nobler  memories. 


MARKET    IN    LUCERNE,  SWITZERLAND. 


THE  WAYS  OF  A  BOMBSHELL. 

A  column  of  white  smoke  rushing  up  into  the 
air  expands  into  concentric  rings — then  follows 
the  heavy,  dull  report,  like  the  beat  of  some 
giant  drum,  and  then  comes  the  shrill  scream  of 
the  shell  as  it  describes  its  fatal  curve,  and  de- 
scends with  prodigious  velocity,  increasing  rap- 
idly every  instant  till  it  explodes  with  the  pecu- 
liar noise  of  "  a  blast,"  just  as  it  reaches  the 
ground.  At  least,  it  ought  to  do  so — but  to-day 
I  watched  the  shells  one  after  another,  and  only 
two  out  of  three  burst  properly,  though  the 
range  and  flight  were  beautifully  accurate.  The 
Russian  fusees  are  had,  but  their  artillerymen 
are  not  to  be  excelled  when  their  practice  is  un- 
disturbed. It  was  interesting — ^just  as  the  man 
in  "  Lucretius  "  liked  to  see  the  sea  rage  when 
he  was  not  on  board  ship — to  see  the  shell  drop- 
ping, and  to  see  our  active  little  allies  scamper- 
ing away  to  their  cover  and  adjusting  themselves 
to  the  closest  possible  connection  with  mother 
earth  till  the  hurtling  masses  had  gone  by  them. 
Any  man  with  moderate  confidence  and  expe- 
rience may  despise  round  shot  at  long  distances, 
if  he  only  sees  the  guns  from  which  they  come 
discharged.  Well,  we  wont  say  despise  exactly, 
but  at  all  events  "  evade."  But  a  shell  is  a 
diabolical  invention,  which  no  one  can  regard  as 
it  approaches  without  a  certain  degree  of  mis- 
giving that  a  triangular  piece  of  jagged  iron 
may  be  whizzing  through  his  internal  economy 
at  the  shortest  possible  notice  afterward.  If  it 
is  sent  from  a  gun,  it  fizzes  and  roars  through 
the  air,  and  sends  its  fragments  before  it,  the 
cone  of  dispereion,  which  is  the  neat  phrase 
used  by  the  learned  militant  to  imply  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bits  of  shell  (or  its  contents  when  it 
is  filled  with  bullets,  etc.),  being  in  the  direction 
the  shell  has  taken  from  the  gun,  and  the  frag- 
ments being  propelled  with  a  portion  of  the 
shell  at  the  moment  of  explosion.  If  it  be  dis- 
charged from  a  mortar,  it  whistles  gently  and 
delicately,  giving  a  squeak  and  a  roar  now  and 
then  as  it  rises  to  its  greatest  elevation,  and  then 
rushing  down  with  a  shriller  whistle  toward  the 
point  aimed  at.  If  it  explode  on  arriving  at 
that  point,  its  fragments  are  projected  all  around 
radially,  and  arc  projected  merely  by  the  force 
of  the  bursting  charge.  A  man  behind  a  bomb, 
or  at  the  side  of  it,  is  just  as  likely  to  be  hit  as 
a  man  before  it  when  it  hursts  in  that  way ; 
whereas  the  pieces  of  shell  from  a  gun  in  nearly  every  instance 
fly  forward,  so  that  a  person  behind  it,  or  outside  the  limits  of  the 
cone  of  dispersion,  is  safe.  Unless  tlie  shell  or  bomb  burst  in 
the  air  in  front  of  a  body  of  men,  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
safety  may  be  attained  by  the  men  throwing  themselves  flat  on 
the  ground,  inasmuch  as  the  pieces  of  a  shell  which  bursts  on 
the  earth  fly  upwards  from  the  point  where  they  encounter  the 
maximum  of  resistance.  Of  course,  if  a  bomb  bursts  over  a  man 
on  the  ground,  or  if  a  shell  explodes  in  the  air  in  front  of  a  man, 
there  is  no  great  safety  gained  by  his  throwing  himself  down, 
beyond  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  amount  of  vertical  ex- 
posure. This  little  digression  is  all  apropos  of  the  conduct  of 
our  allies  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  is  made  in  order  to 
explain  the  rationale  of  their  proceedings.  It  is  rather  an  un- 
pleasant reflection  whenever  one  is  discussing  the  range  of  a 
missile,  and  is,  perhaps,  in  the  act  of  exclaiming  :  "  There's  a 
splendid  shot,"  that  it  may  have  carried  misery  and  death  into 
some  happy  household.  The  smoke  clears  away — the  men  get 
up — they  gather  round  one  who  moves  not,  or  who  is  racked 
with  mortal  agony — they  bear  him  away,  a  mere  black  speck — 
ania  few  shovelsful  of  mud  maik  for  a  little  time  the  resting- 
place  of  the  poor  soldier,  whose  wife,  or  mother,  or  children,  or 
sisters  are  left  destitute  ot  solace  save  memory  and  the  sympathy 
of  their  country. — Crimean   Correspondence  of  the  London  Times. 

FIRE,  AND  SLKbTlTUTES  FOR  IT. 

Essential  to  man  as  a  cosmopolite,  his  earthly  pre-eminence 
rests  on  the  exclusive  use  of  fire.  Withholding  it  from  brutes 
was  essential  to  his  rule  over  them.  Did  they  possess  the  power 
to  elicit  it,  enraged  by  his  tyranny,  they 
would  set  and  keep  the  world  in  flames. 
His  superiority  would  wane,  and  his  tenure 
on  earth  be  uncertain  and  insecure.  To 
prevent  this,  special  provision  has  been 
made.  Animals  fly  from  fire — a  dread  of 
it  is  implanted  in  their  natures.  Those 
that  prey  in  the  night  are  impelled  by  a 
law  of  their  organization  to  avoid  it;  for 
when  dazzled  by  tlie  blaze  of  a  torch,  the 
contraction  of  their  pupils  amounts  in 
some  species  to  blindness,  and  in  all  the 
sight  is  afi'ected  Hence,  though  many  of 
the  lower  tribes  surpass  man  in  physical 
energies,  speed,  flight,  duration  of  life, 
minuteness  and  magnitude  of  their  works, 
happily  none  can  strike  fire,  nor  fan  it  into 
flame.  Still,  lights  in  the  night  were  not 
withheld  wholly  from  the  lower  tribes. 
For  those  that  required  them,  a  special  il- 
luminating element  was  provided.  There 
are  some  tliat  surpnss  in  numbers  the  hu- 
man species,  of  which  every  individual 
carries  a  torch  that  rivals  in  brilliance  the 
best  of  our  candies,  the  materials  for 
which  they  have  the  i)Ower  to  secrete 
Glow  worms  and  fire  flies  are  familiar  ex- 
amples. In  tropical  climes,  various  lu- 
minous insects  are  attached  to  female  head- 
dresses. They  are  used  also  us  lamps.  I 
have  read  fine  print  in  a  dark  room  by 
the  light  of  two  Long  Island  (ire  flies  in 
a  tumbler.  But  man  was  not  the  first  to 
rob  these  living  gems  of  their  liberty  and 
radiance.  There  are  birds  that  seize  and 
suspend  rhem  as  chandeliers  for  their  dwel- 
lings. The  bottle  nested  spari"ow,  or  baya, 
is  one  of  the  kidnappers.  Its  nest  is  close- 
ly woven  like  cloth  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
verted bottle,  with  the  entrance  at  the  or- 
ifice of  the  neck.  It  is  divided  inside  in- 
to chambers,  profoundly  dark  till  lit  up  by 
fire  files  caught  alive,  and  mercilessly  hxed 
to  the  walls  or  ceiling  with  pieces  of  wet 
clay  for  sconces. — Eiobank's  "  World  a 
Workshop." 
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BAHIA,  BRAZIL. 

San  Salvador  da  Bahia  de  Todos  os 
Santos,  and  Soteropolis,  are  the  offi- 
cial or  scientific  names  of  the  ancicQt 
capital  of  Brazil,  a  fine  view  of  the 
port  of  which  is  given  in  one  of  our 
accompanying  engravings.  The  name 
of  Bahia  alone,  however,  is  that  by 
which  it  is  universally  known.  The 
harbor  on  which  this  town  is  situated 
has  excited  the  admiration  of  sailors 
in  all  times.  The  Bay  of  All  Saints, 
considered  in  its  fullest  extent,  forms 
a  very  deep  gulf,  and  is  nearly  thirty 
leagues  in  circuit.  The  principal  en- 
trance is  formed  on  the  east  by  the 
promontory  of  Cape  Santo  Antonio, 
which  belongs  to  the  continent,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  island  of  Haparica. 
It  receives  the  waters  of  many  rivers, 
some  of  which  are  considerable.  The 
largest  fleets  might  ride  in  safety  at 
Bahia.  In  many  parts,  vessels  an- 
chored on  excellent  bottom  would  re- 
sist all  winds,  while  the  fertility  of  the 
neighboring  shores  would  affoi-d  them 
an  abundance  of  evcrytiiing  desirable 
in  the  way  of  supplies.  On  the  e  ist- 
em  side  of  the  principal  entrance,  the 
land  rises  in  an  ampliitheatrical  form 
from  the  shore.  The  city  of  San  Sal- 
vador occupies  a  large  space,  and  con- 
tains man}- fine  buildings;  it  is  built 
on  unequal  ground,  with  many  garden 
plats,  and  is  divided  into  an  upper  and 
lower  towTi.  After  Rio  Janeiro,  the 
city  of  Bahia  is  the  most  important  in 
Brazil ;  it  contains  at  least  100,000  in 
habitants.  Several  forts,  built  on  the 
eminences,  as  well  as  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  coast,  command  the  shore 
and  protect  the  city.  The  naval  ar- 
senal is  defended  by  the  fort  "  do  Mar," 
a  circular  work  constructed  on  a  sand- 
bank. The  city  of  Bahia  is  not  only 
opulent  and  singularly  picturesque  in 

ts  aspect,  but  it  is  a  city  of  ancient  traditions,  of  curious  souve- 
nirs, and  even  of  poetic  legends.  The  entrance  of  the  bay  was, 
according  to  some  authors,  first  explored  by  Christovam  Jacques, 
who  set  up  there  one  uf  those  pillars  of  sculptured  stone  then 
called  padroes,  and  which  marked  the  course  of  navigators  along 
the  shores.  Seven  or  eight  years  later,  towards  1510  or  1511,  the 
numerous  tribes  of  Tupinamba  Ii)dians,  who  wandered  on  the  fer- 
tile shores  of  Itaparica  or  Tapagipe,  had  had  time  to  forget  the 
passage  of  the  European  ship,  when  a  vessel,  employed  in  trading 
for  dye-woods,  was  wrecked  on  the  shoals  of  the  smilmg  suburb 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Victoria.  The  sailors  were  all  de- 
voured, it  is  said,  by  the  savages,  with  the  exception  of  a  hardy 
Galician,  who  preserved  sufEeienr  coolness  in  the  midst  of  peril, 
and  dexterity  in  the  midst  of  the  Indians,  to  save  his  life,  and  win 
the  privileges  of  a  chief.  When  brought  before  the  Tupinambas, 
who  received  him  with  threatening  clamors  and  gestures,  Alvares 
Correa  seized  a  harquebuss,  whicli  a  wave  had  fortunately  thrown 
hira,  together  with  other  fragments  of  the  wreck,  loaded  it,  took 
aim  at  and  shot  a  bird,  and  the  report  of  a  fire-arm  rung  for  the 
first  lime  on  these  shores.  Tlie  tribe,  terror  siricken,  submitted 
to  him  ;  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  the  beautiful  Paraguasson,  volun- 
tarily united  her  destiny  to  his  ;  he  commanded  where  he  seemed 
about  to  petish.  Wear}'  of  Indian  life,  but  faithful  to  his  young 
companion,  Alvares  Correa  left  Brazil  ^vith  her,  and  embarked  on 
board  a  Norman  vessel,  commanded  by  Captain  Duplessis.  But 
here  the  legend,  adopting  the  liveliest  colors  and  becoming  ani- 
mated with  tlie  most  varied  incidents,  sets  all  chronology  at  defi- 
ance. Welcomed  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  by  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  recently  united  to  Heniy  III.,  Paraguasson  receives 
baptism  in  an  antique  cliapcl  of  Paris,  and  takes  the  name  of  jhe 
young  queen  who  lias  served  her  as  god-mother.  Satiated  with 
the  marvels  of  Europe,  she  soon  quits  France,  with  Alvares  Cor- 
rea, and  returns  to  her  native  country.  Thither  she  bears  the  fer- 
tile germs  of  Christianity,  and  afterwards  it  is  to  her  that  the  con- 
querors owe  the  legal  session  of  the  magnificent  territory  on  which 
the  city  is  built.  This  legend,  which 
is  in  all  moutlis  in  Brazil,  and  which 
has  even  given  birth  to  a  naiional 
poem,  does  not  for  a  moment  resist  the 

exigcncv  of  chronology  ;  thus  the  Bra-  

ziliaiis,  wlio  lattf-rly  have  studied  their 
origin  profoundly,  take  good  care  not 
to  defend  it,  and  content  themselves 
with  explaining  it.  They  divide  the 
marvellous  events  into  iwo  pjiris,  and 
attribute  them  to  two  Europeans  cast 
by  storm  upon  their  shores  at  about 
the  same  epoch.  Alvares  Correa, 
united  to  Paraguajsson,  is  still  the 
primitive  founder  of  the  city,  but  he 
dues  not  go  to  France;  he  welcomes 
the  first  grantee,  Pereira  Coutinho, 
and  he  even  sliares'liis  misforiunes ; 
hut  still  later,  in  1549,  when  ihe  noble 
Thome  de  Souza  is  on  tlie  point  of 
laying  the  foundaiioiis  of  a  regular 
city  in  the  mid.- tot  these  wdi like  tribes, 
he  becomes  the  mo^t  active  agent  of 
colonization;  he  1:=  the //»//"«,  ih^t  is 
to  say,  the  interpreter,  entrusted  with 
conducting  the  difficult  negociittions 
whicii  must  precede  the  erecion  of  a 
capital  in  a  savage  region  where  \'0[iU-- 
lation  is  almo^t  unki.own.  Wi.h 
Thome  de  Souza  came  men  v.ho  are 
acquainted  wiih  thediflicult  nrof  fub- 
jeeiing  ihebc  fierce  people,  and  fuvcing 
them  to  obey ;  the  Navar  o>,  the  An- 
chietas,  the  Nubrcgas  descend  the 
southern  shores  to  Und  their  valu<ible 
assistance  to  the  new  tiovtrnor,  and 
when,  in  1557,  i'aramouro  i  xpires  in 
the  midst  of  his  children,  a  patriarch 
laden  with  years,  the  towers  of  a  ca- 
thedral are  already  risen  on  tin-  ver- 
dant hill,  upon  which  stands  the  vast 
college  of  thf  Jesuiis.  Public  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  language  of  a  pio- 
pie  which  will  bei-ome  exiiriet  in  less 
than  a  century,  and  they  dipluie  ihc 
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death  of  the  firat  Bishop  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  Sardinha,  who, 
after  having  been  one  of  the  celebrated  pupils  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  is  here  devoured  by  the  Indians.  This  rapid  sketch,  insuf- 
ficient as  it  is,  serves  to  fix  at  least  the  date  of  the  most  important 
monuments  of  the  capital,  structures  which  were  continued  with 
activity  under  Duarte  da  Costa  and  Mendo  de  Sa,  the  illustrious 
governor,  whose  life  was  prolonged  to  the  year  1577,  a  year  before 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy.  The  thought  which  ordered  so  many 
edifices  showed  itself  more  active  than  foreseeing.  The  wants  of 
commerce  increasing,  they  multiplied  houses  and  vast  stores,  de- 
signated by  the  name  of  trapiches,  and  formed  of  them  the  im- 
mense street  de  la  Praya,  which  borders  the  sea,  but  which  the 
great  buildings  of  the  upper  city  constantly  threaten  by  their  fall. 
The  disastrous  events  of  1671  and  1748,  in  which  more  than  for- 
ty persons  perished  by  landslides,  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  when 
catastrophes  quite  as  painful  finally  aroused  the  attention  of  the 
authorities.  The  upp<r  city  mu«t  either  be  wholly  abandoned,  or 
its  base  strengthened  by  the  erection  of  gigantic  foundation  walls ; 
the  latter  alternative  has,  we  believe,  been  adopted.  Amontr  the 
numerous  edifices  which  attract  the  attention  of  the  stranger  are 
the  old  cathedral,  which  dates  back  to  1552  ;  the  Jesuit's  college, 
built  entirely  of  marble,  besides  the  valuable  library  founded  in 
1811,  the  funds  being  raised  by  lottery  ;  the  palace  of  the  old  gov- 
ernors, now  occupied  by  the  President  of  the  Province;  the  mint; 
the  theatre,  built  in  1808  ;  the  exchange,  a  vast  building,  finished 
in  1816,  whose  magnificent  floors  present,  in  mosaic  work,  the 
richest  collection  of  indigenous  woods  known  in  South  America. 
Among  the  innumerable  religious  edifices,  some  of  the  most  no- 
ticeable are  the  great  convent  of  San  Francisco,  founded  in  1594  ; 
San  BcDto,  built  fifteen  years  before;  the  monasteries  of  Merces, 
Desterro  and  Soledad.  If  we  mention  the  little  church  da  Graca, 
it  is  to  remind  the  reader  that  it  contains  the  tomb  of  Paraguas- 
son ;  Nossa  Senhora  da  Victoria,  built  in  1 552,  is  the  oldest  of  all 
these  religious  monuments.  Our  second  engraving  presents  a 
specimen  of  the  architecture  gf  the  eighteenth  century,  during 


which  so  many  of  the  churches  of  Bra- 
zil were  built.  On  the  road  which 
leads  to  the  charming  suburb  called 
Bom-Fim,  still  rises  the  chapel  of  San 
Gonzalo.  Acentury  has  hardly  elapsed 
since  the  last  stones  of  the  facade  were 
laid,  and  yet  the  agaves,  the  palm  trees, 
the  bananas,  and  other  tropical  trees 
and  shrubs,  have  already  mingled  in 
wild  disorder  along  its  wall-*,  and  com- 
pletely veil  its  entrance.  A  thousand 
other  parasitical  plant?  cling  to  the 
crevices  of  its  walls,  and  are  fast  has- 
tening its  destruction.  No  corpora- 
tion has  essayed  to  stem  the  tide  of 
ruin,  which  might  easily  have  been 
turned  aside.  It  was  built  in  1753  by 
the  Jesuits,  and  completed  just  six 
years  before  the  fall  of  the  powerful 
religious  order  to  which  it  belonged. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  ob- 
jects in  Bahia.  The  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  Bahia  live  in  the  upper  town, 
which  stands  upon  a  ridge  of  land  be- 
tween the  sea  and  a  lake  on  the  north. 
It  contains  several  fine  streets.  The 
lower  town  is  dirty  and  inconvenient, 
with  very  narrow  streets.  The  local 
revenue  is  derived  from  direct  taxes 
on  land  and  provisions,  imposts  upon 
exports  and  imports  and  harbor-dues. 
All  the  land,  including  the  church 
lands,  is  subject  to  a  tax  of  one  tenth 
its  produce,  and  the  clergy  are  sup- 
ported by  the  government.  Formerly, 
when  the  church  enjoyed  all  its  rev- 
enues, it  was  immensely  rich.  The 
houses  of  the  we.althier  classes  are  built 
of  stone,  five  stories  high,  and  have 
balconies  and  blinds,  but  no  windows. 
The  vehicles  generally  used  in  Bahia 
are  cadeiras,  a  sort  of  palanquin  borne 
on  the  shoulders  of  negroes.  The  ex- 
ports ai-e  sugar,  cotton,  coS^ee,  tobac- 
co, hides  and  horns,  rice,  dye  and  fan- 
cy woods,  nuts,  bullion,  etc.  The 
population  is  set  as  high  as  160,000  by  some  estimates,  of  which 
a  third  are  supposed  to  be  whites,  a  tlui'd  mulattoes,  and  a  third 
blacks. 
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PORTRAITS  OF  WASfflNGTON. 

A  writer  in  the  Home  Journal  says  he  saw,  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  quite  a  young-looking  man  on  horseback,  in  a  Fourth 
of  July  procession  in  Philadelphia,  dressed  in  the  military  uniform 
of  (Jeneral  Washington  (blue  and  buff"),  and  with  the  old '76 
cocked  hat.  The  resemblance  was  so  striking  to  those  who  had 
known  Washington,  that  it  occasioned  quite  an  outburst  of  min- 
gled joy  and  emotion.  He  had  been  selected  on  account  of  his 
personal  resemblance  ;  the  dress,  no  doubt,  aided  the  effect.  The 
writer  says  : — "I  was  walking  at  the  time  with  the  late  lamented 
Judge  Hopkin^on,  author  of  '  Hail  Colambia,'  who  was  quite  en- 
thusiastic when  this  extraordinary  figure  approached.  'Hea- 
vens !'  he  exclaimed,  '  how  like  !  T  lere  is  Washington  as  I  last 
saw  him,'  and  he  raised  his  hat  and  cheered  with  the  crowd,  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  '  Why,'  said  I,  'judge,  that  young  looking 
man  can't  look  like  Washington,  except  in  dress;  Washington 
was  an  old-looking  man.'  '  Old  looking  man !'  exclaimed  the 
judge;  'he  may  look  so  on  signboards.  He  was  as  fresh  and 
young-looking  at  sixty-five  as  mos:  men  now  look  at  thirty-five  or 
forty.'  By  the  way,  the  Hopkinson  family  have  at  this  day  an 
original  portrait  (cabinet  size),  fur  which  (Jeneral  Washington  sat 
expressly  for  Francis  Hopkinson,  father  of  the  late  judge  above 
mentioned.  This  picture  was  painted  before  the  general  adopted 
false  front  teeth,  and  looks  as  unlike^the  portraits  copied  from 
Stewart,  especially  about  the  mouth, "as  can  be  well  conceived; 
and  it  was  pronounced  at  the  time  a  peifect  likeness.  Among  the 
most  eminent  and  successful  portrait  painters  in  Philadelphia  at 
that  day — that  is,  during  the  residence  there  of  General  Washing- 
ton— was  WurtmuUer,  a  Dane  or  Swede  ;  his  style  was  accurate 
and  pains-taking.  Three  portraits  of  Washinsrton  by  this  painter, 
bearing  his  well  remembered  signa- 
ture, are  now  known  to  exist — one  in 
Paris,  and  two  are  here  in  this  city. 
One  of  the  latter  has  but  lately  arrived 
here.  It  was  obtained,  a  few  months 
since,  in  Switzerland,  where,  for  the 
last  sixty  years,  it  has  been  hanging 
in  the  gallery  of  the  family  of  Cazan- 
ove.  This  portrait  was  given  by  Gen- 
eral Washington  to  the  elder  Cazanove, 
who  visited  this  country  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution.  This  distinguished 
and  amiable  Swiss  gentleman  was 
largely  interested  in  land  operations  in 
the  State  of  New  York ;  he  had  the 
honor  of  naming  the  lake  of  Geneva 
after  his  own  native  lake,  and  the  town 
of  Cazanovia  was  named  after  him. 
This  portrait,  by  its  cate,  was  painted 
when  the  general  was  in  his  sixty- 
second  year,  and  is,  perhaps,  among 
the  best  likenesses  now  extant.  It 
seems  to  have  been  executed  with  great 
care,  and  its  coloring  gives  evidence  of 
a  master  skill  and  knowledge  of  that 
art  which  has  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
'  robbi^ng  the  grave  of  thai  portion  of 
its  terrors  which  it  derives  from  ob- 
livion.' Evidences  of  the  autheniiciiy 
of  this  valuable  picture  are  fully  se- 
cured by  its  present  owner.  It  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
Cazanove  from  its  original  cwner 
down  to  his  grand  daughter,  the  pre- 
sent Baroness  Saladin,  from  whose 
husband  (the  Baron  Saladin)  the  pre- 
sent owner  here  obtained  it,  in  Sep- 
tember last,  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
It  is  among  the  few  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington which  marks,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  leading  features  of  his 
true  character — dignity,  mildnes.",  in- 
telleetualiry,  an  air  of  quiet  reserve, 
j^nn  the  bearing  of  a  perfect  gentle- 
man." 
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BALLOU'S  PICTOEIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


(Written  for  Balloa's  Pictorial.] 
MAY  AND  JUKE. 


BT    VB8.     a-    r.    ELPBEDOB. 


May  throws  her  garland?  in  the  lap  of  June 
With  cirele^  grace,  and  balniv  zephvn  sigb ; 

The  field-liinl  warbles  in  a  saJIeneJ  tone, 

^nd  tender  M:iy-flowers  droop  their  Leiids  .ind  dls. 

June  roses  ope  their  petals  to  the  breeze. 

Grass  blades  grow  taller  'Death  the  verdant  trepa. 

Though  blushing  June  i^  flattered  aud  admired, 

?be  cannot  rival  her  tiir  sister  3Iiy; 
TVho.  in  her  plain  and  modest  garb  atSred, 

Opes  for  her  eltter  Jane's  flowery  way. 
Though  many  bow  in  homage  to  her  charms, 
Hay's  genial  warmth  wins  nature  to  her  arms. 

In  Jane  tall  grai^s-Mades  wear  a  glossier  bne, 

And  tender  fiower-slems  firmly  round  tDem  twine; 
Made  brighter  by  fresh  drops  of  sparkling  dew, 

That  on  their  opening  petals  love  to  sb)ne; 
The  mower's  scythe  sweeps  grass  and  flowere  away, 
And  June  no  longer  triumphs  over  May. 

1  »■»  > 

[Written  for  Ballon "s  Pictorial.] 

PHILIP  CAREINGTON. 

BT    SUSAN   H.    BLAISDELL. 

'•  I  AM  going,  motlier.  Words  are  of  no  nse.  Mj  father  mis- 
takes me  ;  he  mistakes  himself.  He  would  shat  me  up  in  a  stifled 
counting-hoose  in  the  city,  to  drudge  with  pen  and  ledger  from 
morning  till  night,  when  he  knows  I  long  for  the  sea.     1  mtist  go." 

"  Then,  Philip,  if  vou  iri'll,  a  mother's  blessing  go  with  yon. 
But  I  dread  to  think  of  your  father's  anger.  I  loo,  in  my  knowl- 
edge of  your  determination — in  refraining  from  trying  to  dissuade 
you  from  it,  play  the  traitor  to  him.  I  know  I  am  doing  wrong — 
we  are  both  doing  wrong;  but  I  love  you,  my  son,  and  I  would 
have  you  happy.  We  may,  perhaps,  reflect  bitterly  hereafter 
Dpon  this  sin ;  yet  it  ttiaij  find  atonement." 

"Mother,"  he  said,  looking  down,  and  meeting  her  sad  glance 
with  a  smile,  that,  spite  of  himself,  was  almost  as  sad,  "  don't 
look  so  troubled  ;  I  am  not  going  this  week.  And,  indeed,  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  scarcely  have  the  heart  to  go  at  all,  if  you  do  not 
seem  in  better  spirits." 

*'  0,  my  son — 0,  Philip  !  how  can  I  let  you  leave  me  ?"  was 
the  low,  trembling,  tearful  cry  that  escaped  her. 

The  young  man  turned  away  his  head ;  for  his  lips  were  quiv- 
ering, and  the  heavy  tears  were  filling  his  own  eyes. 

"Bertha!"  called  a  voice  from  the  cottage  door,  a  gentleman's 
voice — deep  and  musical. 

"  Your  father  calls  me,  Philip,"  she  said.  "  Stay  here  ;  you 
had  better  not  come  in  just  now.  I  will  send  Mabel  to  j'ou." 
And  ilrs,  Carrington  went  to  meet  her  husband. 

"Where  have  you  been.  Bertha  1"  he  asked,  tenderly,  drawing 
her  hand  within  his  arm,  and  regarding  her  with  an  affectionate 
glance.  One  might  well  have  thought  that,  reposing  in  the  secu- 
rity of  such  a  love  as  her  husband  bore  her,  Jlrs.  Carrington  could 
not  have  pleaded  unsuccessfully  for  her  son ;  but  there  were  points 
of  persuasion  on  which  even  Jier  almost  all-powerful  influence 
would  have  been  vainly  tried — had  been,  indeed,  many  and  many 
a  time.  And  this  was  one  of  them,  as  she  knew  it.  So,  to  his 
question,  she  only  replied,  quietly  :  "  With  Philip." 

Mr.  Carrington's  fine  face  slightly  darkened. 

"  I  suppose  so.  Bertha,  you  allow  that  boy  to  excite  your  pity 
too  deeply.  He  knows  the  kindness  of  your  heart,  and  you  inno- 
cently allow  him  to  gain  encouragement  from  it.  He  meets  you 
at  every  comer  to  pour  his  troubles  into  your  ear,  and  harass  vou 
with  the  recital  of  imaginary  wrongs.  It  is  selfish  and  unkind  iij 
him,  to  say  the  least  of  it ;  and  I  shall  tell  him  so.  Let  him  con- 
tent himself  with  the  life  I  have  marked  out  for  him — at  least, 
until  he  is  of  age,  which  will  be  in  two  years  now.  He  has  no 
right  to  disobey  me  before  then,  and  by  that  time,  if  he  trusts  to 
me,  he  will  have  found  that  I  am  in  the  right.  A  common  sailor's 
life  is  no  life  for  him.  Let  him  choose  a  profession,  let  him  take 
to  the  pulpit,  or  the  bar,  or  medicine.  Let  him  be  a  merchant,  if 
none  of  these  suit  him,  as  he  says.  Only  I  command  him,  bv 
his  own  pride  and  self-respect,  if  he  has  any,  not  to  disgrace  his 
father's  name.  His  family  is  an  ancient  and  honorable  one — ves, 
and  wealthy,  too.     Let  him  bring  shame  to  it,  if  he  dare." 

Ay,  Richard  Carrington,  there  spoke  your  pride! — heritage  of 
your  ancestors.  And  while  you  wear  it,  a  sacred  relic,  in  vour 
breast,  you  forget  that  your  boy,  being  of  your  blood,  and  flesh, 
and  bone,  was  also  stamped  with  it  in  the  veri-  hour  of  his  birth ; 
that  it  burns,  even  now,  in  the  impetuous  will,  which  he  has  not 
learned,  like  you,  to  curb  and  control,  and  that  he  will  keep  it 
still,  whatever  may  be  his  ipo.le  of  life.  It  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead,  for  his  is  an  hoiest  pride  ;  it  will  never  be  tarnished.  Phil- 
ip Carrington  is  a  gentleman,  and  he  will  never  be  othenvise." 
****** 

It  was  nearly  sundown.  Long  shadows  were  slopin"  across  the 
green  fields,  ar.d  the  waving  foliage  of  the  elms  rustled  and  glit- 
tered in  the  soft  breeze  and  the  declining  sunshine.  Little  birds, 
that  had  all  day  long  made  the  air  pleasant  with  their  music,  were 
fiitting  away  now,  one  by  one,  to  their  nests  in  the  trees  and  under 
the  cottage  eaves.  Men,  who  had  been  at  work  since  morning,  in 
the  fields,  were  going  home  with  their  scythes  over  their  shoulders, 
singing  as  they  went,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  thing  over  the  face 
of  the  wide  and  peaceful  landscape  that  was  not  liappv  and  glad. 

But  Phili])  Carrington  leaned,  with  folded  arms,  against  the 
doorway  of  his  father's  cottage,  his  head  bowed,  and  Ins  face  pale 


and  thoughtfiil.  This  was  not  his  nsual  mood,  but  his  hopes — 
the  hopes  and  wishes  of  many  a  year — had  been  crossed,  just  as 
he  thought  they  had  arrived  at  the  point  of  their  consummation, 
and  he  cou'.d  not  help  brooding  over  his  disappointment,  as  such 
young  and  ardint  natures  will, 

Philip's  trouble  was,  that,  to  his  desire  to  lead  a  sea-faring  life, 
his  father  had  refused  to  give  his  consent.  Eichard  Carrington 
loved  Ids  son — his  only  son,  and  although  he  had  reared  and  edu- 
cated him  with  some  strictness,  he  had  never  denied  him  anything, 
for  which  the  young  man  thouirht  him  unreasonable,  until  now. 

Still,  Philip  did  not  blame  Iiis  father.  He  knew  his  peculiar 
views,  and  knew,  too,  that  they  could  not  be  altered.  All  the  love 
he  had  ever  borne  him  was  as  fresh  and  warm  in  his  breast  now 
as  when  he  was  a  little  child;  he  had  learned  to  revere  and  res- 
pect his  father  for  his  many  good  and  noble  qualities,  aud  that 
reverence — that  respect,  was  not  one  whit  the  less,  now  that  the 
young  man  had  resolved,  in  this  first — and  last  instance,  he  hoped 
— to  disobey  him.  For  Philip  Carrington,  with  a  wild  longing 
for  tlie  freedom  of  the  broad  blue  sea,  with  an  almost  iioquench- 
able  thirst  for  the  sight  of  foreign  lands,  had  determined  to  for- 
sake his  home ;  his  proud,  haughty,  yet  beloved  father,  his  mild, 
gentle,  affectionate  mother,  and  kind  Mabel  Beechcroft,  who  had 
been  a  sister  and  a  friend  to  him  ever  since  he  was  a  child. 

It  was  just  a  week  now  from  the  time  when  he  had  held  that 
conversation  with  his  mother  by  the  garden  jrate,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed liis  determination  to  abandon  his  home  ;  and  now  he  stood 
in  the  doonvay  of  the  cottage,  with  the  sunset  glo^w  falling  in  warm 
tints  over  his  beautiful  form,  and  defining  it  clearly,  with  a  picture- 
like effect,  against  the  dark  back  ground,  thinking  over  again  his 
plans,  and  silently  perfecting  them  for  execution.  Mr,  Carring- 
ton and  his  wife  had  gone  to  the  village,  and  Mabel,  after  clearing 
away  the  tea-table  and  putting  the  room  in  order,  came  out  with 
her  sewing,  and  sat  on  the  bench  by  the  door. 

She  sewed  steadily,  with  the  last  rays  of  the  sunset  light  shin- 
ing among  the  thick  folds  of  lier  brown  hair,  and  slanting  across 
her  clear  white  forehead,  makiug  a  kind  of  a  soft  glory  about  it, 
such  as  Philip  had  seen  in  pictures  of  the  Madonna,  and  he  thought 
he  should  remember  her  sitting  thus,  many  a  time,  when  he  was 
fiir  away  from  land— ^away  from  his  quiet  and  peaceful  home,  that 
seemed  even  more  quiet — more  peaceful  and  blest,  for  her  presence. 

He  regai'ded  her  a  little  while  in  silence.    Presently  he  said  : 

"Mabel,  do  you  know  I  am  going  away?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered ;  "  your  mother  told  mc  yesterday."  Aud 
her  calm  but  rather  sad  eyes  were  raised  to  his  face. 

"  Aud  you  have  known  it  since  then  1  I  should  not  have  thought 
it.     You  gave  no  sign." 

"  Whv  should  I  ?  It  would  be  useless  to  endeavor  to  draw  you 
from  your  design,  and  I  thought  if  you  wished,  you  would  men- 
tion it  fiist." 

"  Then,  Jlabel,  you  think  I  ought  not  to  go  ?" 

"  I  do  not  thiuk  you  should  disobey  your  father,"  she  said, 
quietly. 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  so ;  and  yet  I  do  it.  I  long — I  pant — 
I  thirst  for  the  sea,  Mabel, — for  its  wild  and  stormy  freedom.  I 
am  stifled  here." 

There  was  a  long  silence.     Then  the  yonng  girl  spoke  again. 

"  What  will  you  do,  if  you  are  going  so  soon,  Philip  1  Yen 
have  nothing  ready  or  fit  to  wear  at  sea,  and  no — " 

"And  no  money  to  buy  any? — is  that  itl  But  I  shall  get  it. 
There  is  no  fear  of  that.  When  one  is  driven  to  desperation,  there 
is  always  some  way  of  finding  relief.  I  shall  have  money  enough, 
-Mabel, — never  fear." 

"  Where  will  you  get  it,  young  man  V  questioned  a  calm,  stem 
voice — the  voice  of  Richard  Carrington. 

Philip  looked  up  with  a  slight  start.  His  parents  were  stand- 
ing before  him ;  they  had  come  up  through  the  garden,  and,  hav- 
ing approached  unperceived,  had  overheard  Philip's  last  words. 
Mr.  Carrington,  stately,  threatening,severe,  paused  before  his  son, 
with  his  penetrating  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  awaiting  his  answer; 
while  the  wife  and  mother  leaned  on  her  husband's  arm,  her  beau- 
tiful face  paler  than  her  own  snowy  dress,  and  her  lovely  eyes,  full 
of  silent  anguish,  resting,  too,  on  her  boy's  countenance,  in  faint, 
sick,  terrified  eilcnce.  Mr.  Carrington  had  won  it  all  from  her — 
the  whole  story  of  Philip's  plan,  during  their  w-a'k.  He  had  sus- 
pected some  such  thing,  and  believing  rightly  that  the  young  man 
would  not  take  any  serious  step  without  consulting  his  mother, 
had  questioned  her,  and  found  his  only  half-defined  suspicions 
fully  confirmed. 

It  was  a  dangerous  moment.  Richard  Carrington  stood  there, 
confronting  his  son,  with  a  stem,  unwavering  glance,  as  a  judge 
confronts  one  accused  at  the  bar  of  justice;  while  Pliilip,  startled 
and  angry  that  he  had  been  overheard,  answered  at  first  only  with 
deepened  color,  and  flashing  eyes,  that  fully  expressed  his  indig- 
nation. Sharp  and  impatient  words  hovered  on  his  lips;  but  he 
repressed  their  utterance,  for  he  could  not  speak  disrespectfully  to 
his  father. 

"  So,  Philip,  yon  were  going  to  run  away  to  sea,  were  you  ?" 
asked  Mr.  Carrington,  in  a  grave,  incensed  tone ;  "  after  my  de- 
cision that  you  should  not  go  ?  Walk  into  tlie  house,  sir,  and 
await  me  in  the  study." 

Without  a  word,  Philip  obeyed.  His  father  waited  a  moment 
until  he  was  gone,  and  then  tumincr  to  his  wife,  gently  wiihdrew 
her  hand  from  his  arm,  and  made  her  sit  bv  the  door. 

"  Stay  here  a  little  while,  Bertha,"  he  said,  kindly. 

"  0,  Richard,  do  not  be  harsh  with  him,"  pleaded  she,  in  a  voice 
of  distress  ;  "  speak  to  him  gently.  It  was  my  fault— -mine.  I 
did  not  try  to  dissuade  him  !" 

"Do  not  fear,"  replied  her  husband  ;  "  I  shall  say  nothing  to 
hurt  him." 

Bertha  Carrington  said  no  more,  for  she  feared  her  husband,  as 


much  as  she  loved  him,  and  though  he  was  so  gentle  with  her,  she 
could  see  that  he  was  in  a  stem  mood,  and  the  fewer  words  she 
said  the  better.  It  was  with  a  fainting  heart,  however,  that  she 
listened  to  his  receding  footsteps ;  and  he  traversed  the  passage, 
and  entered  his  study. 

She  trembled  for  the  proud  and  sensitive  spirit  of  her  son,  and 
the  merciless  sarcasm  and  cutting  anger  of  his  father.  She 
dreaded  the  conflict  of  those  haughty  natures.  All  her  hope  now 
was  In  Philip's  forbearance,  for  she  knew  that  his  father's  repri- 
mands would  try  him  worse  than  the  lash  of  a  slave-driver.  So 
she  sat  there,  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  praying  for 
strength  and  submission  for  him;  until  ilabel,  with  sorrowful 
sympathy  in  her  clear  eyes,  came,  and  laying  her  arm  about  Mrs. 
Carrington's  neck,  kissed  her  tenderly. 

"  Take  courage,  mother,"  she  murmured. 

It  was  fully  an  hour  before  the  study  door  opened  again,  .and 
then  Philip,  issuing  thence,  passed  straight  up  to  his  room. 

Mr.  Carrington,  too,  came  out  presently.  He  came  to  the  door, 
and  standing  by  his  wife's  side,  laid  his  hand  on  her  head,  aud 
regarded  her  gravely. 

"  Bertha,"  said  he,  "  how  dared  you  conceal  this  from  your 
husband  V 

"  Because  I  loved  my  boy,  Richard,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
him  so  restless — so  unhappy," 

"A  blind  affection  that  could  induce  yon  to  cover  his  disobe- 
dience.    Do  not  deceive  me  again,"  he  said,  sternly. 

Another  week  had  gone  by,  and  there  was  a  guest  at  the  cot- 
tage ;  Philip's  uncle,  who  had  been  in  India  for  many  and  many 
a  long  year.  He  had  relumed  to  spend  his  old  age  in  the  simple 
home  in  which  he  had  been  born  and  reared. 

"  It  seems  as  it  did  in  1  oyhood,  almost,"  he  said,  as  he  stood 
by  the  door,  looking  about  him  ;  *'  or  would,  if  you  and  I,  Rich- 
ard, were  not  old  men,  and  that  your  vine  and  olive  branches  are 
not  the  same  that  flourished  here  forty  years  ago.  Yes,  It  is  a 
long  time  since  then,  and  things  are  changed.  You  were  a  little 
fullow,  Dick,  then — only  eight  years  old  when  I  went  away;  and 
you  are  eight  and  forty  now.  Not  a  bit  altered,  either,  for  you 
always  ruled  everything  about  you,  from  cellar  to  garret.  'Lord 
Eichard  '  was  the  name  you  went  by.  I'll  wager  a  bag  of  solid 
rupees  you  haven't  lost  it  yet." 

Uncle  Charles  had  no  awe  of  his  stately  brother ;  and  he  might 
banter  him  in  this  familiar  strain  as  often  as  he  pleased,  without 
danger,  where  others  would  have  wondered  at  his  temerity.  Rich- 
ard was  not  insensible  to  this  last  sly  shaft,  that  covered  his  pride 
and  imperiousness  so  completely,  but  he  gave  not  a  word  of  answer. 

"By-the-way,"  said  Uncle  Charles,  suddenly,  one  day,  "what; 
ails  my  nephew  ?"  looking  toward  a  distant  window,  where  Phil- 
ip was  seated,,  reading;  "he  scarcely  speaks  a  dozen  words  a 
day.     Isn't  in  love,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  is  he  ?" 

Richard  Carrington's  lip  curled  with  a  proud  smile. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  truly,"  he  answered.  "  Philip  is  merely 
out  of  temper  because  I  reproved  him  for  a  fault  some  time  ago." 

The  young  man's  quick  ear  had  caught  his  father's  careless 
words.  Closing  his  book,  he  laid  it  down,  and  left  the  room  with 
a  deepening  color.  Uncle  Charles,  with  Ms  bands  in  his  pockets 
stood  looking  after  him,  down  through  the  garden  ;  there  was  in, 
his  face  a  mingling  of  sympathy  and  admiration  ;  but  he  turned 
about,  finally,  with  a  shrug. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Richard  Carrington,"  he  observed,  "your  reproofs 
might  do  a  little  more  good  if  they  were  a  little  less  peppery — a 
little  less  sarcastic,  sir ;"  and  Uncle  Charles  calmly  took  up  a 
newspaper,  very  much  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  conquered,  and 
wants  that  to  be  the  last  of  it. 

Pitying  his  nephew,  the  old  gentleman  resolved  to  become  his 
friend.  He  treated  him  with  more  than  his  usual  kindness,  that 
evening,  and  succeeded  so  far  in  di-awing  him  out  that  Philip  was 
almost  cheerful.  Yet  at  times  he  fell  into  '.nought,  and  seemed  to 
forget  everything  about  him,  until  he  was  spoken  to.  He  had  not 
yet  shaken  off  the  memory  of  his  father's  reprimand,  and  between 
the  two  there  had  been  a  slight  coolness  ever  since. 

It  was  late  when  they  retired.  As  Philip  bade  the  family  good- 
night, there  was  a  trembling  lip — a  glitter  of  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
his  face  was  pale.  He  kissed  his  mother,  more  than  once,  with  a 
strange  and  passionate  tenderness ;  and  then  entering  the  study, 
where  his  father  had  gone,  he  stood  before  him. 

"Pather,"  he  said,  "give  me  your  blessing  to-night.  Tell  me 
that  we  are  not  at  variance  with  one  another." 

With  all  the  old  love  springing  up  in  his  heart,  Richard  Car- 
rington ca3t  his  arm  about  his  boy,  and  mnxmared  the  benedic- 
tion over  his  bowed  head. 

"  Philip,  forgive  mc,"  he  said,  his  voice  quivering  with  emotion, 

A  moment  they  stood  there,  in  each  other's  arms.  Sorrow, 
aftection,  repentance,  mingled  themselves  together  In  that  strong 
and  tender  embrace,  and  thus  they  parted. 

The  cottage  was  dark  in  a  little  while,  except  that  the  moon- 
light fell  full  and  clear  through  one  window,  from  which  the  cur- 
tain had  been  drawn  aside  ;  and  all  but  one  of  the  inmates  of  that 
house  were  sleeping.  Until  midnight,  all  was  silence ;  then  a 
noiseless  footstep  passed  down  the  stairs,  the  door  was  softly 
opened  and  closed,  and  Philip  Carrington  emerged  into  the  moon- 
light. He  moved  quietly  down  the  garden,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  hedge,  and  took  the  high-road  that  led  to  town. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Carrington  was  seated  by  a  window, 
with  a  newspaper,  before  breakiast,  when  Uncle  Charles  came 
down  from  his  dtambcr,  and  joined  the  family.  There  was  an 
expression  of  thought  in  his  face,  a  perplexed  and  somewhat  grave 
air,  as  he  bade  them  good-morning. 

"  Charles,"  said  his  brother,  cheerfully,  "what  affectr  you  so  ? 
are  you  not  well  ?" 

"  0,  yes,  well  enough — well  enough,  Dick." 
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"  What  then  ?  you  must  have  had  unpleasant  dreams." 

"  No — no  dreams,  even.  The  fact  is,  I'm  a  little  at  a  loss  to 
account  for — "  he  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said  :  "  Dick,  did 
you  hear  any  unusual  disturbance  in  the  house  last  night  ?'-* 

"  None,  I  think.     Wliy  do  you  ask  V 

"  Because  somebody  must  have  entered  here  to  rob.  A  sum 
of  money  I  placed  on  my  table  last  night — five  thousand  dollars 
— has  disappeared.     Not  a  trace  of  it  is  remaininjr." 

''  Strange,"  said  Mr.  Carringlon,  with  much  surprise,  "robbers 
never  have  been  heard  of  in  this  neighborhood  before,  I  believe. 
Are  you  sure  the  monej'  has  not  fallen  on  the  floor — become  lodged 
in  some  corner  ?" 

"  Quite  sure.     I  looked  for  it  carefully." 

"  Your  window  was  open,  I  suppose  V 

"  Yes — wide  open.     Do  you  think  the  thief  entered  there  V 

"  Most  probably.  You  must  have  slept  soundly,  not  to  be 
awakened." 

He  mused  a  moment,  and  then  rose— going  to  the  foot  of  the 
staircase,  he  called  *'  Philip !"'     No  answer  came. 

"Philip!"  he  called  again,  somewhat  sternly;  and  scarcely 
waiting  an  instant,  he  ascended  the  steps  to  his  son's  room.  A 
moraeui's  space,  and  he  returned,  with  a  face  of  deadly  paleness, 
and  stood  before  them. 

"  He  has  gone !"  he  said,  "  escaped,  like  a  felon,  in  the  dead  of 
the  night !  Philip  Carringion  is  the  thief!  He  said  he  would  have 
money."  And  without  another  word,  he  left  the  room,  and  locked 
himself  alone  in  his  study. 

What  a  moment  for  his  unhappy  family !  The  dreadful  words 
of  Mr.  Carrington,  issuing  with  such  stern,  despairing  violence 
from  his  lips,  were  like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  Mrs.  Car- 
rington sunk  fainting  to  the  floor,  and  Mabel  and  Uncle  Charles, 
in  silence,  and  with  troubled  faces,  hastened  to  her  assistance. 
She  revived  in  a  short  time  under  their  continued  cares,  and  with 
the  first  return  of  her  senses,  she  feebly  but  earnestly  said  : 

"  My  son  is  innocent.  Richard  is  mad  to  utter  such  words 
as  he  did.  A  moment's  refltection  ought  to  tell  him  his  boy  never 
could  commit  such  a  terrible  crime  !" 

"You  are  right,  Bertha,"  answered  Uncle  Charles,  a  glad,  genial 
smile  lighting  up  his  sorrowful  countenance.  "  You  are  right ! 
Philip  Is  an  honest  boy ;  liis  father  is  too  hasty.  But  Richard 
takes  everything  in  such  a  way.  Coming  in  in  that  desperate 
style,  and  frightening  people  out  of  their  wits  !  But  I  suppose 
he  couldn't  help  it ;"  and  the  old  gentleman  winked  away  a  tear. 

Mabel,  who  all  this  time  had  been  bathing  Mrs.  Carrington's 
head,  had  gradually  lost  the  extreme  paleness  that  at  first  settled 
over  her  face.  She  had  been  horror-struck  at  Mr.  Carrington's 
sudden  exclamation,  but  a  moment's  rapid  thought  had  dissipated 
every  shadow  of  its  influence.  She  reposed  a  proud  security  in 
Philip  Carrington,  for  she  loved  him. 

"Mabel  what  are  you  thinking  of?"  asked  Mrs.  Carrington, 
looking  up  with  anxious  eyes,  in  the  young  girl's  face.  "  You 
surely  do  not  doubt  my  son?" 

"No,"  she  said,  with  a  calm  and  cheerful  smile.  "  He  is  as  in- 
nocent as  I  am.     His  father  will  see  this,  after  a  little  reflection." 

But  Richard  Carrington  did  not  see  ic.  All  that  day  he  re- 
mained locked  in  his  lonely  study,  nursing  the  demon  of  an  idea 
that  came  well  nigh  driving  him  mad. 

The  next  day  he  mingled  with  the  family  as  usual,  but  with 
a  forbidding  silence  that  awed  them  all,  and  not  least  his  wife, 
who  never,  during  her  whole  man-ied  life,  had  beheld  him  in  such 
a  mood  as  this.  His  reserve  seemed  to  prohibit  even  her  approach, 
and  in  his  lone  and  weary  misery,  he  dwelt,  as  in  a  dungeon,  day 
and  night.  Nothing  could  persuade  him  that  his  son  was  not  the 
guilty  one  ;  and  he,  crushed  beneath  the  ruins  of  his  former  pride, 
almost  cursed  his  memory. 

Weeks  and  months  went  by,  and  though,  in  every  respect,  life 
apparently  passed  with  all  its  olden  tranquillity  at  Richard  Car- 
rington's cottage,  yet  it  might  have  been  seen  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence now.  The  master's  brow  was  traced  with  many  a  line  of 
thought  and  care,  and  many  a  glittering  thread  of  silver  shone 
among  the  waving  curls  that  had  been  raven  black  the  night  that 
Philip  went  away.  He  shut  up  his  grief  in  his  own  heart,  and 
seemed,  to  all  appearances,  the  same  proud,  cold,  reserved  man 
as  ever ;  but  there  was  a  power  stronger  than  his  pride,  mightier 
than  his  will,  that  had  stricken  him  sorely.  His  wife,  though  she 
wept  for  Philip's  absence,  and  was  unhappy  in  her  husband's 
silent  misery,  yet  bore  up,  with  quiet  cheerfulness,  in  the  midst  of 
it  all.  Her  only  trouble  was  for  Pliilip's  safety.  She  never  once 
gave  way  to  doubt  concerning  his  innocence. 

Uncle  Charles,  on  his  side,  was  not  so  blithe  as  formerly. 
Firmly  believing,  like  Bertha,  in  his  nephew's  innocence,  he  was 
yet  troubled  and  secretly  unhappy  in  the  mystery  of  the  affair — 
in  Philip's  absence,  and  in  Richard's  gloomy  unhappiness.  Mabel 
pitied  them  all  from  the  depths  of  her  heart.  She  had  no  miser- 
able and  anxious  suspense;  no  wavering  or  uncertainty  was  in  her 
breast.  Through  all  this  trial,  she  kept  her  faith  in  Philip.  Her 
love  for  him  increased  ;  and  with  unfaltering  ti*ust,  she  waited  for 
his  return. 

One  afternoon,  some  six  months  after  Philip's  departure,  she 
was  sifting  on  the  bench,  outside  the  cottage  door,  with  her  sew- 
ing. Mr.  Carrington  stood  near;  with  an  open  book,  from  which 
he  gathered  no  ideas,  for  his  glance  rested  unquietly  on  Mabel's 
pleasant  face.  Almost  unconsciouslv,  he  was  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  those  about  him,  and  impelled  by  an  irresistible  desire 
of  the  sympathy  he  had  so  long  shunned,  he  had  waited  there, 
wishing,  yet  dreading,  to  speak  of  his  son. 

"  Mabel,"  he  said,  closing  his  book,  "  are  you  happy — perfectly 
happy  ?" 

"As  much  so  as  I  ever  have  been,  or  ever  hope  to  be,"  she 
answered. 


"And  why?"  he  pursued.  "Do  not  past  hours  of  guilt  and 
disgrace  have  no  darkening  influence  over  you?" 

"I  have  never  known  the  things  you  speak  of,"  she  said,  calmly  ; 
"  they  have  never  touched  me  or  mine." 

"Never  touclicd  you  or  yours  !"  he  echoed;  "then  you  refuse 
to  believe  in  Philip's  guilt  ?"  trembling,  as  for  the  first  time  for 
months  he  uttered  that  name. 

Her  clear  glance  was  fi.xed  upon  his  face. 

"Philip  is  not  guilty,  sir,"  she  answered. 

"  But  the  evidence  ?"  he  persisted  ;  "  what  could  be  stronger?" 

"  There  was  no  evidence.  There  was  simply  a  coincidence, 
Mr.  CaiTington.  Philip  is  your  son.  He  has  been,  from  his  birth, 
as  upright,  as  honorable  as  yourself.  From  your  own  proud  and 
sensitive  nature  was  his  own  moulded.  He  never  was  open  to  any 
imputation  of  misdemeanor,  until  that  night  when  he  left  your 
roof,  and  then  his  greatest  crime  was  disobedience.  He  had  never 
disobeyed  you  before.  Philip  had  always  been  a  good  son.  Why 
doubt  his  honor  now  ?" 

He  lookt  d  at  her  a  moment,  with  a  countenance  of  uncertainty. 
Then  slowly  turning  away,  he  entered  the  cotlage.  Day  liy  day, 
he  gradually  became  softened  and  ira!)ucd  wiih  hope  ;  and  though 
the  change  was  most  imperceptible  to  himself  he  became  less 
inclined  to  his  late  mood,  every  day. 

There  were  strange  noises  about  the  cottage,  heard  in  the  dead 
of  the  night.  They  were  like  footsteps,  and  doors  opened  and  shut, 
and  somebody  was  passing  over  the  staircase.  They  came  only 
at  intervals,  sometimes  of  three  or  four  days,  sometimes  of  weeks. 
Mabel  heard  them  at  first,  and  for  many  a  night  she  listened  to 
thum,  thinking  at  first  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  wind,  or,  per- 
haps, her  own  fancies.  That  there  was  something  mysterious 
about  these  sounds,  she  frankly  confessed  to  herself.  It  was  plain 
that  they  had  been  heard  by  no  other  save  herself,  for  not  a  word 
was  said  on  the  subject  by  any  of  the  family,  and  she  wished,  if 
possible,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  them.  But  many  nights  of 
sleeplessness  wearied  and  made  her  nervous,  and  finally  she 
resolved  to  mention  the  circumstance. 

"  Mr.  Carrington,"  she  said,  suddenly,  one  morning,  while  they 
were  at  breakfast,  "  it  seems  to  me  strange,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
about  the  various  pieces  of  furniture  in  this  house.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  they  are  accustomed  to  ramble  around  at  night,  for 
their  own  amusement,  and  other  people's  annoyance.  I  Cjan 
account  in  no  other  way,  for  the  strange  sounds  I  hear."  And  to 
his  questioning,  she  gave  him  a  description  of  her  midnight  watches. 

Mr.  Carrington  listened  with  some  interest,  and  promised  to 
investigate  the  matter.  As  Mabel  had  supposed,  she  was  the 
only  one  who  had  been  disturbed.  Uncle  Charles  expressed  his 
desire  of  watching  with  his  brother  that  night.  Accordingly, 
they  two  took  their  stations  near  the  staircase,  and  waited  untir- 
ingly until  the  dawn ;  but  to  no  purpose.  The  house  was  still, 
and  morning  rose  upon  a  fruitless  vigil. 

The  next  day,  Uncle  Charles  went  to  town  on  business,  and 
being  too  late  to  return  home  in  the  evening,  remained  over  night 
at  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Carrington  devoted  a  part  of  this  night,  also,  to  watching, 
but  vainly  as  before,  and  a  little  after  one  he  retired,  while  the 
house  remained  silent  until  morning. 

On  that  day,  Uncle  Charles  returned  in  excellent  spirits,  bring- 
ing with  him  aa  old  friend — Mr.  Woodley,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  him  in  business  in  India.  Both  had  kno\vn  this  gen- 
tleman from  childhood,  and  he  was  pressed  to  make  a  visit  of 
some  length  with  them.  Among  other  things,  during  dinner,  the 
subject  of  their  nocturnal  disturbances  was  discussed.  Mr.  Wood- 
ley  entered  with  some  interest  into  the  affair. 

"  Who  do  you  say  has  heard  these  sounds  V  he  asked  of  Mr. 
Carrington. 

"  Mabel  only." 

*^  And  you,"  pursned  their  guest,  turning  to  Uncle  Charles, 
"you  were  troubled  by  them  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  friend." 

"  No  ? — ah,  well."  He  mused  for  some  time,  and  then  changed 
the  conversation.  The  subject  was  not  resumed.  Towards 
evening,  Mr.  Woodley  asked  Mr.  Carrington  for  a  few  minutes 
private  conference  ;  they  proceeded  accordingly  to  the  study. 

Mr.  Carrington  drew  up  seats  to  the  table  for  his  guest  and  him- 
self, and  awaited  with  silent  curiosity  Mr.  Woodley's  communi- 
cation. 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  that  gentleman,  at  length,  "I  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  accounts  given  me  of  this 
nocturnal  disturbance  of  yours,  because,  after  a  little  serious  re- 
flection, I  believe  I  have  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  immediate 
cause.  These  steps  which  are  heard,  are,  of  course,  made  by  the 
action  of  flesh  and  blood ;  something  or  somebody  causes  them. 
Now,  certainly  you  do  not  believe  in  ghosts,  and  if  not  a  ghost, 
this  intruder  must  be  somebody  who  walks  up  and  down  stairs, 
who  opens  and  shuts  doors.  Now,  is  it  a  person  who  comes  to 
plunder  your  house  ? — of  course  not,  for  doors  and  windows,  you 
say,  are  fastened  in  the  morning,  as  you  leave  them  at  night.  It 
is  plain,  then,  it  can  be  no  one  who  enters  from  without.  Having 
gone  so  far,  I  will  leave  you  to  consider  for  awhile."  And  lean- 
ing back  in  his  chair,  with  folded  hands,  he  fixed  his  eyes  quietly 
upon  his  host. 

"  What  then ?"  said  Mr.  Carrington,  earnestly.  "You  leave 
no  supposition  for  it  to  be  any  other  than  one  of  my  own  family." 

"Well,  can  your  wits  stop  there  f" 

"  Who,  in  my  family,  would  wander  about  the  house  at  night, 
to  disturb  others  ?  Certainly  not  myself,  nor  my  wife  ;  and  Ma- 
bel, having  been  the  one  to  listen  to  these  mysterious  sounds, 
cannot  surely  have  been  the  one  to  make  them.  And  as  for 
Charles,  he  is  so  sound  a  sleeper — " 

"  Ay,  there  is  where  it  is,"  interrupted  his  guest ;  "  ho  is  so 


sound,  and  yet  so  light  a  sleeper,  that  he  knows  nothing  which 
passes  around  him,  and  siirely  cannot  be  responsible  for  his  own 
actions." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Woodley?"  asked  Mr.  Carrington,  anx- 
iously, a  glimpse  of  his  guest's  true  meaning  breaking  in  upon  him. 

"  In  so  many  plain  words,  I  have  undeniable  evidence  that 
Charles  Carrington  is  a  somnambulist." 

"You  astonish  me,'*  said  Mr.  Carrington.  "Charles'a  som- 
nambulist?" 

"  Unquestionably.  I  know  this,  because,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  before  we  parted  in  India,  I  have  observed  him  rise  from 
his  couch  at  night,  and  write,  or  go  for  some  water  to  the  pitcher 
that  stood  by  his  mattress  ;  and  sometimes  I  have  known  him  to 
sit  by  the  window  for  an  hour  in  sleep,  having  arisen  from  his 
couch,  when  a  careless  observer  would  have  pronounced  him  to 
be  awake." 

"But,"6aidMr.  Carrington,  "did  yon  never  tell  Charles  of  this?" 

"I  mentioned  it  to  him — yes.  But  I  believe  we  never,  either 
of  us,  gave  the  matter  any  serious  thought.  He  has  no  suspi- 
cion that  this  habit  of  his  has  caused  all  the  disturbance  in  your 
house.  I  suppose  he  lost  it  for  awhile  after  he  came  home  here, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  you  have  not  been  annoytd  before." 

So  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Woodley  and  Mr.  Carrington,  say- 
ing nothing  to  the  family  of  their  suspicions,  should  watch  to- 
gether that  night  for  the  object  of  their  curiosity.  It  was  plain 
that  Uncle  Charles  could  not  watch  for  his  own  shadow,  so, 
although  he  protested  against  retiring,  Mr.  Woodley  and  his 
brother  insisted  on  his  doing  so. 

The  two  took  up  their  station,  after  it  was  ascertained  that  he 
was  fast  asleep,  near  his  chamber  door,  and  waited,  but  Uncle 
Charles  was  too  thoroughly  fatigued  to  favor  them  with  a  demon- 
stration that  night ;  but  on  the  next,  Mr.  Woodley  persuaded  his 
host  to  retire,  and  leave  him  to  share  Uncle  Charles's  quarters, 
which  he  did.  They  spent  some  time,  after  retiring,  in  talking 
over  old  times  ;  but,  finally,  Uncle  Charles  fell  asleep.  Mr.  Wood- 
ley,  however,  remained  aw;\ke.  His  friend's  slumber  was  plainly 
imperfect ;  and  soon  slowly  displacing  the  bed  clothes,  he  rose, 
and  putting  on  a  dres sing-go t^ti,  walked  across  the  room.  The 
moonlight  shone  full  through  the  window.  Mr.  Woodley's  eyes 
followed  the  sleeper's  steps,  taking  care  to  keep  perfectly  quiet 
himself.  Uncle  Charles  first  proceeded  to  a  small  cupboard,  un- 
used for  some  years,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  opening  the 
door  of  which,  he  drew  from  one  of  the  apparently  vacant  shelves 
a  small  package,  neatly  tied  up  in  white  paper.  Shutting  the  cup- 
board door,  he  slowly  came  back,  and  laid  the  package  on  the  table 
by  the  bedside,  where,  pausing,  he  sighed  hearily,  and  laid  his 
hand  on  his  forehead,  as  if  in  trouble.  Standing  a  moment  in 
this  position,  he  turned,  and  slowly  left  the  room.  Mr.  Woodlev 
rose  silently,  threw  his  dressing-robe  about  him,  and  follow,  d. 
Uncle  Charles  was  moving,  with  the  same  slow  pace,  down  the 
entry.  Ju^t  as  Woodley  issued  from  the  chamber,  he  encountered 
Richard,  who  had  been  listening,  and  was  finally  aroused  by  the 
footsteps  passing  his  door.  The  guest  raised  his  finger,  with  a 
warning  for  silence,  pointing  to  Uncle  Charles,  who,  by  this  time, 
had  reached  the  end  of  the  passage.  He  paused  before  the  door 
of  the  room — the  long-closed  door  of  Philip.  He  tried  the  handle. 
It  would  not  yield,  and  after  trying  again  and  again,  he  desisted  ; 
a  deep  moan  came  from  his  lips,  and  sinking  on  a  chair  by  the 
wall,  he  clasped  his  hands  together.  "  O,  Philip — Philip,  come!" 
he  murmured,  in  a  tone  of  great  distress.     "  Come  !" 

The  violence  of  his  emotion  shook  off"  the  sleep  that  cumbered 
him.  Great  drops  of  perspiration  stood  out  on  his  pale  forehead 
like  dew.     His  lips  were  white  and  quivering. 

"  Richard — Woodley — what  is  it  ? — what  has  happened  ?"  he 
said  ;  "  and  why  am  1  here  ?"  observing  those  near  him. 

As  soon  as  he  could  collect  his  half-bewildered  senses,  an  ex- 
planation followed.  The  parties  hastened  back  to  their  respective 
couches,  and  once  again  the  cottage  was  silent.  But  there  was 
no' more  sleep  for  its  inmates  that  night.  Mr.  Woodley  quietly 
posessed  himself  of  the  package  Uncle  Charles  had  taken  from. 
the  cupboard,  and  concealed  it. 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  when  the  story  was  told,  he 
drew  forth  the  package,  and  laid  it  by  Uncle  Charles's  plate, 
giving  an  account  of  its  sudden  appearance  from  the  old  cupboard, 
and  adding,  in  a  jesting  way  :  "  I'll  warrant  you  have  put  it  there 
sometime  while  you  were  asleep." 

With  a  pale  face,  and  hasty  fingers,  Charles  Carrington  untied 
the  string,  opened  the  packet,  and  drew  forth  a  roll  of  paper. 

"Richard — Bertha — ilabel!"  he  exclaimed,  "it  is  mt  lost 

MONEY  !" 

The  Carrington  family  were  seated,  that  evening,  around  the 
cottage  doorway,  once  more  a  happy — a  tnily  happy  group. 
Richard  Camngton  himself  sat  dreaming  over  the  past.  Thoughts 
of  his  beloved — his  innocent  boy,  came  thronging  about  his  soft- 
ened heart  in  this  hour.  Ho  longed  to  clasp  him  in  his  arms ;  with 
bowed  head  and  humbled  heart,  he  prayed  for  his  return. 

Two  years  went  by,  and  that  last  i?rayer  was  granted.  He  came 
home — handsomer,  nobler,  more  affectionate  than  ever,  and  his 
first  words  were  a  plea  fur  forgiveness. 

"  I  have  had  many  joys  and  many  sorrows  since  that  night  when 
I  fled  from  home,"  he  said,  "but  the  deepest  of  either  was  min- 
gled with  the  thoughts  of  my  family.  I  have  suffered,  father, 
often,  for  ray  disobedience  to  you.  But  yet  I  am  not  cured  ofmy 
love  for  the  sea,"  he  added,  with  a  smile. 

"And  you  may  go  till  you  are,  Philip,  if  you  desire  H,  though 
I  should  like  to  have  you  always  near  me." 

Philip  Carrington  did  make  a  hw  more  voyages,  and  then,  .is 
owner  of  the  vessel  he  first  sailed  in,  returned  from  his  wander- 
ings, weary  of  the  sea  at  last.  He  is  married,  and  has  been  for 
some  years,  and — Mabel  is  his  housekeeper. 
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SUBURBAN   RESIDENCES. 

In  an  article  in  our  laal  nnmber,  we  ppoke 
of  the  aspect  of  the  country  in  the  immediate 
Tieinity  of  Boston,  and  of  the  various  im- 
proTcments  which  have  been  carried  out,  and 
alluded  to  the  villas  and  cottages  whicli  em- 
bellish the  landscape.  We  now  present  our 
readers  with  some  accurately  drawn  view^  of 
gentlemen's  residences  in  the  adjoining  city 
of  Roxbnry  and  the  town  of  Brookline,  de- 
signed by  Warren,  and  engraved  by  Andrew, 
expressly  for  oar  paper.  They  will  revive 
pleasant  memories  among  those  familiar  with 
the  spots,  they  will  also  show  the  variety  of 
tastes  and  styles  exhibited  m  domestic  archi- 
tecture, and  may  afford  hints  to  those  about 
to  erect  dwellings  for  themselves.  The  first 
of  our  series  is  Mr.  Pope's  residence  on  the 
Highlands,  Roxbury — so  noted  of  late  years 
for  its  elegant  and  tasteful  private  dwellings. 
This  house  is  of  considerable  size,  and  is  of 
the  English  architecture  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth. There  is  a  certain  quaintness  about 
the  curves  of  the  gables  and  roofing,  which  is 
not  without  a  picturesque  etJcct.  The  sec- 
ond engraving  shows  Mr.  Blake's  house,  also 
on  the  Roxbury  Highlands.  This  is  in  the 
Italian  villa  style,  and  appears  well  adapted 
to  the  locality.  There  is  a  certain  simple 
elegance  and  fine  proportion  about  this  man- 
sion, which  render  it  a  pleasant  object  in  the 
landscape.  The  third  illustration  in  our  se- 
ries is  an  accurate  view  of  the  handsome  and 
substantial  building,  erected  a  ftw  years  since 
on  the  old  Warren  estate,  Roxbury,  and  sub- 
stituted for  the  old  house  in  which  the  patriot 
Warren  was  born,  in  1740.  We  have  next, 
Mr.  Henry  Burronghs's  house,  Oak  Street, 
Roxbury.  It  is  of  a  composite  style  of  archi- 
tecture, partaking  largely  of  the  Gothic  ele- 
ments, and  harmonizes  with  the  surrounding 
scenery.  Next  in  order  is  Mr.  Isaac  Babbitt's 
cottage,  Eorest  Avenue — a  pretty  building  in 


the  Gothic  style.  Mr. 
W.  R.  Cames's  villa, 
on  the  Roxbury 
Highlands,  of  which 
we  give  a  remarkably 
correct  drawing,  is  a 
showy  structure  in  the 
Italian  style.  We  will 
now  pass  from  Rox- 
bury to  Longwood, 
Brookline,  where  we 
have  selected  four 
subjects  for  illustra- 
tion. The  first  is  the 
residenceof  Mr.  Amos 
A.  Lawrence.  It  has 
been  much  admired 
for  its  substantirtl 
character,  its  harmo- 
nious proportions  and 
its  elegant  simplicity. 
Mr.  Crowningsbield's 
house  is  of  a  different 
style,  'that  of  the 
French  chateau.  Its 
surroundings  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  edi- 
fice. Mr  Wm.Amo- 
ry's  house  is  in  the 
cottage  Gothic  style, 
and  forms  an  agree- 
able feature  in  the 
landscape.  The  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  F.  Sears, 
Longwood,  completes 
the  set.  It  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  which 
appears,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  the  most  popu- 
lar for  country  resi- 
dences. Longwood  is 
a  beautiful  tract.  It 
is  laid  out  on  a  liberal 
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scale,  fine  roads  and 
carriage  ways  inter- 
sect it  in  various  di- 
rections, the  noble 
woods  are  clear  of  all 
underbrush,  and  there 
are  many  fine  hedges, 
la^vns  and  opening 
vistas,  commanding 
heauiiful  views.  It 
reminds  the  travelled 
man  of  that  English 
scenery  which  is  so  re- 
nomicd  all  the  world 
over.  The  great  di- 
versity of  style  in  our 
modern  country-hous- 
es \<  worthy  of  remark. 
Nothing  like  it  was 
exhibitul  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Then,  if 
you  knew  how  much 
money  a  man  had  ex- 
pended on  his  country 
seat  you  might  pretty 
safely  describe  it  with- 
out ever  having  set 
eyes  on  it.  Itwjis  apt 
to  be  quadrangular  in 
form,  and  to  have  a 
cupola  on  top ;  it 
might  or  might  not 
have  pilasters.  These 
houses  differed  some- 
what from  each  other 
in  ornamentation,  hut 
were  generally  very 
like  each  other.  The 
stables  were  invaria- 
bly of  one  model.  Not 
that  wc  would  say  a 
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word  in  disparagement  of  these  old  school 
mansion  houses.  On  the  contrary,  we  ad- 
mire them;  we  cherish  them  as  relics  of  past 
time;  we  respect  them  for  their  air  of  gentili- 
ty, their  solidity,  their  well-to-do  appearance. 
We  haive  in  our  mind's  eye  one  of  these  old 
houses,  which  we  regard  with  a  great  deal  of 
reverence,  and  which  we  think  quite  beauti- 
ful, though  we  are  not  certain  that  the  magic 
of  association  and  memory  does  not  some- 
what beguile  our  taste  and  judgment.  It  is 
a  square  house,  three  stories  in  height,  sur- 
mounted by  an  octagonal  cupola.  Over  the 
entrance  door,  which  is  in  the  centre,  there  is 
a  small  figure  of  Fame  blowing  her  trumpet. 
The  front  of  the  house  is  ornamented  with 
six  pilasters,  with  Corinthian  capitals.  The 
hall  is  of  generous  dimensions.  The  stairs 
ascend  to  the  cupola  ^y  many  stages,  stopping 
every  now  and  then  to  take  breath  at  large 
square  landing-places.  They  are  defended 
by  curiously  twisted  banisters,  surmounted 
by  a  very  heavy  mahogany  rail.  There  was 
no  danger  of  a  guest  retiring  to  his  bed  in 
the  "woo  sma'  hours"  of  the  morning  after 
an  exhibition  of  that  hospitality  which,  in  the 
anti-Maine  law  days,  was  sometimes  carried 
to  imprudent  excess,  breaking  do^vn  the  bal- 
ustrade as  he  surged  against  it.  Those  ban- 
isters would  have  sustained  the  pressure  of 
an  insane  elephant.  Entering  either  the  right 
or  left  hand  parlor,  you  are  surprised  at  the 
lowness  of  the  ceiling,  traversed  by  its  heavy 
beams.  The  fireplaces  used  to  be  vast,  but 
they  are  now  replaced  by  grates — a  very  in- 
harmonious improvement.  The  deep  win- 
dow seats  used  to  have  lockers  under  them, 
and  to  he  furnished  with  cushions,  making  ad- 
mirable places  for  confidential  Me-a-tetes,  par- 
ticularly when  the  heavy  curtains  were  drawn 
before  them.  The  panes  of  the  windows  were 
very  small — totally  unlike  the  large  Claude 
Lorraine  plates  that  now  admit  every  ray 
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without  deflection.  This  honse  looks  out  on 
a  very  pleasant  but  very  formal  <rarden. 
Landscape  gardening  was  not  invented  at 
the  time  it  was  laid  out.  Alon^  the  front 
wall  a  dozen  chestnut  trees  are  drawn  up 
like  a.  guard  of  soldiers  in  a  regular  line 
presenting  arms.  The  walks  are  laid  out  at 
right  angles.  If  there  is  a  plum  tree  on  one 
side,  there  is  a  plum  tree  on  the  other.  Sy- 
ringas  and  lilacs  are  planted  out  at  regxilar 
intervals.  The  flowers  are  hearty,  old  fash- 
ioned flowers — such  as  peonies,  London 
pride,  monkshood,  Canterbury  bells,  lark- 
spars,  damask  and  moss  roses — and  there  are 
little  beds  of  medicinal  and  pot  herbs,  so 
dear  to  the  housewife's  heart  in  days  wfien 
our  grandmothers  made  soups,  and  concocted 
diet  drinks  and  sovert-ign  remedies  for  all  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  ht-ir  to.  Such  is  one  of  the 
country  houses  of  the  old  time,  a  few  of 
which  are  still  remaining  in  good  preserva- 
tion, in  spite  of  modem  innovations,  just  as 
a  few  of  their  owners  are  living  to  give  our 
young  men  an  idea  of  the  sort  of  pei-spn  that 
need  to  patronize:  ;powder  and  pigtails  and 
think  Pope  a  pnet.  The  style  of  living,  like 
the  standard  rf  wealth,  has  changed  very 
znach,  say  wiihin  half  a  century.  Fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago,  though  no  man  was  "  pass- 
ing rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year,"  yet  a  man 
who  enjoyed  three  t  ousand  a  year,  passed 
as  pretty  well  to  do  in  the  world.  Of  course 
flour  was  not  fourteen  dollars  a  b.irrel  and 
butter  fifty  cegts  a  pound.  The  man  who 
kept  a  horse  and  chaise,  and  a  male  domes- 
tic in  addition  to  a  couple  of  servant  girls, 
and  maintained  this  state  in  the  countrj', 
was  looked  upon  as  a  pretty  rich  man.  The 
proprietor  of  a  carriage  and  horsis  was  a 
sort  of  Astor,  and  liis  goings  and  comings 
were  the  theme  of  scssip  far  a  id  wid*.  And 
the  genfleman  who  k.pt  a  carriage  did  not 
change  it  every  three  or   four  years,  or   feel 


bound  to  keep  it  run- 
ning to  the  carriage- 
painters.  No  !  Uie 
ponderous  mass  of 
timber,  iron,  steel, 
leather  and  glass, 
once  purchased,  it  be- 
came a  sort  of  heir- 
loom, a  sacred  repre- 
sentative of  the  fam- 
ily it-belonged  to.  It 
slowly  moved  with 
them  to  church — it 
was  too  dignified  to 
run,  it  was  quite  in- 
capable of  being  hur- 
ried. It  attended  fu- 
nerals, it  carried  joy- 
ous groups  to  assem- 
blies, in  fits  of  jocular 
condescension  it  went 
on  bridal  tours  some- 
times, but  never  long 
ones,  for  it  was  heavy 
and  short  winded. 
Sometimes  the  fam- 
ily carriage  would  go 
as  far  as  Saratoga 
Springs — but  this  was 
an  exploit  like  Napo- 
leon's invasion  of  It- 
aly, an  event  of  an 
age.  No  gentleman's 
carriage  in  the  olden 
time  was  ever  sold  at 
auction.  Nobody  set 
up  a  carriage  who 
was  not  determined 
to  keep  it  up  as  a  per- 
manent e  s  tablish- 
raent.  The  idea  of 
putting  off  the  old 
can-iage  and  getting 
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a  new  one  never  en- 
tered the  head  of  a 
solid  man  of  1799  or 
1800.  He  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of 
getting  rid  of  his  wife 
by  divorce  and  mar- 
rying again.  And 
then  his  horses  ;  what 
noble,  steady  animals 
they  were.  No  2  40 
in  them.  Between 
three  and  four  miles 
an  hour  satisfied 
their  ambition.  But 
we  are  dwelling  too 
long  on  the  manners 
of  the  past.  We  start- 
ed with  the  idea  that 
uniformity  of  taste 
characterised  the  old 
school,  and  diversify 
the  modem.  Of  the 
ten  houses  on  this  and 
the  preceding  page, 
no  two  are  exactly 
alike.  We  should 
like  very  well  to  see 
an  American  order  of 
architecture.  Charles 
Fenno  Hoffman  sug- 
gesfd  some  years 
since,  an  ordt^r,  the 
basis  of  which  he 
would  copy  from  the 
Indian  com  plant. 
The  idea  is  rather 
fanciful  and  poetical 
than  praciiciil,  hut  we 
do  not  sec  v\liy  .vurii*!- 
ihing  rontd  nut  be 
made  of  it.     A  coion- 
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nade,  with  the  pillars  representing  the  joint- 
ed stalks  of  maize,  the  ear  and  falling  leaves 
the  capital,  might  not  be  amiss  in  a  rustic 
dwelling.  But  so  long  as  our  architects  have 
all  countries  and  all  time  to  borrow  from, 
we  fear  that  there  will  be  little  done  in  the 
way  of  original  invention.  But  in  borrow- 
ing designs  from  European  authorities,  and 
particularly  for  the  purposes  of  rural  residen- 
ces, we  must  pay  strict  attention  to  the  local- 
ities where  they  occnr.  A  French  chateau, 
with  its  steep  roof,  is  not  uupleasing,  but  it 
does  not  look  well  in  a  sandy  plain,  or  rising 
without  the  relief  of  foliage.  ,  But  place  it 
under  the  shadow  of  heavy  trees,  or  in  the 
glade  of  a  piece  of  woodland,  approached  by 
an  avenue  of  oaks,  surround  it  with  a  wall, 
give  it  the  necessary  adjuncts,  and  you  pro- 
duce its  full  effect.  So  with  a  villa  in  the 
Italian  style.  It  will  not  do  to  erect  an  Ital- 
ian villa  unless  we  are  resolved  not  to  neglect 
the  landscape  around  it.  We  must  plant 
vines  and  train  them  on  trellises  and  trees, 
we  must  have  large-leaved  shrubs  and  plenty 
of'flowers,  vases,  terraces,  balustrades  and 
steps,  if  Sve  would  keep  up  appearances. 
Above  all,  in  copying,  let  ns  not  serve  our 
modcl'^i  as  gipsies  do  stolen  children — dis- 
guise them  to  avoid  their  being  recognized. 
Aiid  let  ns  be  modest  withal.  Irft  us  not 
seek  to  improve  what  the  voice  of  all  ages 
has  pronounced  absolute  perfection.  If 
some  Yankee  sculptor  should  undertake  to 
improve  the  Venus  de  Medici,  1  y  straighten- 
ing her  up.  enlarging  the  size  of  her  head, 
and  giving  her  more  the  air  of  a  strong- 
mindtd  woman,  we  should  think  him  a  pre- 
sumptuous puppy,  and  yet  we  daily  see  the 
Parthenon  disfigured,  without  a  protest 
against  the  profanation.  We  see  it  perfo- 
rated with  windows  and  fitted  with  Venetian 
blinds,  tricked  up  with  fancy  iron  balconies, 
and  crowned  with  cupolas. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MARY  DE  VERB. 


BT    A.     ALPUOSBO     CLOYES. 

Again  within  that  dim  old  chinch, 

The  silent  bouse  of  prajer, 
I  heard  the  organ's  solemn  tonB 

Float  on  the  summer  air. 

Since  last  I  sat  beneath  that  roof, 
O'er  many  a  land  I've  roved, 

But  now  my  footsteps  brought  me  back, 
■RTiere  dwelt  the  friends  I  loved. 

And  when  the  organ's  solemn  tones 

Mid  the  high  arches  stole. 
They  calmed  the  passion-tldcs  tbtit  swept 

So  fiercely  o'er  my  soul. 

But  when,  low  mingling  with  the  vtrain, 

I  heard  her  voice  arise, 
So  sweet,  it  seemed  the  echo  low 

Of  harps  in  Paradise. 

O,  then  within  my  heart  awoke 

The  love  my  boyhood  knew. 
The  gentle  form — the  kis.«es  warm, 

The  eyes  of  sunny  blue. 

Sadly  we  hear  by  Rome's  gray  wall, 
The  Tiber's  dirge-like  moan, 

And  sigh  to  .=ee  the  red  sand  sweep 
O'er  (alien  Babylon. 

More  sad  than  kingdoms  pisFed  away, 

Than  empires  ovcrthroivn. 
Are  the  dark  wrecks  of  broken  hearts, 

Vf'ith  which  life's  shore  is  strewn. 
•  •**>» 

'Twas  eve — within  the  gay  green  wood, 

I  wandered  to  and  fro, 
I  sought  each  spot  made  holy  by 

The  love  of  ■'  long  ago." 

The  breeze  among  the  pine  trees  song 
A  dirge  for  the  love  now  fled, 

A  solemn  hymn,  a  reqoieui 
For  the  "'unburied  dead." 

I  sat  upon  the  very  seat 

Whore  toe  sut  long  ago, 
While  o'er  my  head  the  pine  tree  waved, 

A  sable  flag  of  woe. 

Mary  de  Tere,  thou  stil'  art  dear, 

Still  dear  to  me  as  ever. 
The  love  I  knew  while  thou  wast  true, 

Can  be  forgotten  never. 

This  struggling  with  a  broken  heart, 

It  may  not,  cannot  last, 
0.  could  I  break  the  golden  bands 
That  bind  me  to  the  past ! 

No  more  my  heart  beats  quick  to  hear 

The  bugle-bla-^t  of  f^nie. 
No  more  I  trim  (he  midnight  lamp, 

To  win  a  deathless  name. 

■  Mary  de  Vere,  the  end  is  ne^r. 
The  noon-day  sun  grows  pale. 
White  wings  fljt  by  'neath  twilight  sky. 
Low  tones  svreep  on  the  gale. 

When  violets  wave  upon  my  grave, 

Shall  I  forgotten  lie? 
Sear  one,  shall  we  not  meet  in  heaven, 

And  love  eternally  ? 

I  know,  I  feel  that  we  shall  meet, 

Beyond  the  shores  of  time, 
And  that  oar  love  shall  cloudless  be, 

In  that  blessed  AJden  cliuie! 


[Writt«n  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

CONQUERING  A  SEA-DOG. 

BT  WII-LIAH   T.    LEWIS. 

Some  years  ago.  when  the  old  ship  "Lighthetirt"  was  new  and 
staiint-h,  and  wlien  I  had  command  of  her,  there  happened  on 
board  an  incident,  over  which  I  have  laughed  many  a  time,  when 
memory  has  I)rougIit  it  hack  to  me.  I  loaded  at  Mohile  vriih  cot- 
ton, and  mn  to  Livci-pool.  Among  my  crew  was  a  man  named 
Kannot — Sam,  we  always  called  him.  He  was  one  of  the  largest 
framed  men  I  ever  saw,  and  came  from  somewhere  in  New  Eng- 
land. He  stood  six  feet  and  five  inches  in  his  hare  feet,  and  was 
as  stout  and  bulky  in  proportion.  He  had  one  fault,  and  that 
was,  an  inordinate  pride  of  strength.  He  was  not  quaiTclsome, 
nor  had  he  a  revengeful  point  in  his  character,  and  yet  he  was 
continually  pestering  and  annoying  the  crew.  Hardly  a  day 
passed  that  he  did  not  give  one  or  more  of  them .  bodily  pain 
by  liis  freaks.  He  would  catch  a  poor  fellow  by  the  legs,  and 
swing  him  over  his  head,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  smashing  his 
brains  out  jigainst  the  mast  or  bulwarks,  and  then  he  would 
laugh  hugely  at  the  poor  man's  friglit.  Sometimes  he  would 
seize  a  man  by  the  arms,  and  lay  him  upon  the  deck,  and  in 
no  very  easy  manner,  either.  It  was  of  no  use  for  the  men  to 
remonstrate,  for  he  would  be  sure  to  punish  them  in  some  way. 
Of  couree  I  forbade  Sam  from  doing  such  things  ;  but  he  could 
not  remember  my  orders  longer  than  over  one  night.  The  love 
of  *  fun,"  as  he  called  it,  was  fixed  too  sti'ongly  upon  him,  and  it 
could  not  be  taken  out  of  liim.  He  did  not  realize  how  unpleasant 
his  pranks  were,  nor  did  he  know  that  the  rest  of  the  crew  had 
grown  to  dislike  him.  They  had  adopted  many  expedients  to 
cure   hiui,   but   they   all  failed,  and   though  he  had  often  been 


made  the  butt  of  practical  jokes — such  as  sudden  drencbings  of 
cold  sea-water  while  he  -slept,  and  other  tlungs  equally  unpleas- 
ant— yet  he  always  paid  his  tormentors  otf  with  interest.  He 
was,  in  fact,  the  worst  practical  joker  I  ever  saw,  and  not  a  whit 
did  he  care,  so  long  as  he  exhibited  his  herculean  strength,  and 
broke  no  bones. 

When  my  ship  arrived  at  Mobile,  on  the  return  voyage, 
another  cargo  of  cotton  was  ready  for  me,  and  I  wa.s  ordered 
to  load  and  be  oflF  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  no  sooner  was 
the  ship  cleared,  than  my  men — all  but  Sam  Rannot — came  and 
informed  me  that  they  could  not  go  with  me  again  unless  Sam 
were  discharged.  I  was  not  prepared  for  this.  At  heavy  work 
Sara  was  worth  any  three  other  men  on  board,  and  always  wil- 
hng  and  ready.  Yet  I  knew  how  the  crew  suffered  from  his 
thoughtless  prauks,  and  I  could  not  blame  them.  I  told  the 
men  to  come  to  me  on  the  following  day,  and  I  would  give 
them  an  audience. 

At  first  I  thought  of  promising  them  that  I  would  see  that 
the  old  sea-dog  did  not  annoy  them  any  more,  but  I  soon  con- 
vinced myself  that  that  would  be  of  no  use,  for  Sam  would  cut 
up  ids  capei-s  when  I  could  not  see  liim,  and  the  men  would 
not  report  liim  every  time  he  hurt  them.  But  soon  a  new  idea 
entered  my  head.  I  had  a  brother,  who  owned  a  large  cotton 
plantation  on  the  Cliickasaw.  His  place  was  not  over  fifteen 
miles  from  Mobile,  and  he  had  just  tlic  man  I  wanted — or,  he 
did  have  when  I  saw  him  last.  So  out  to  my  brother's  I  rode 
that  very  night,  and  the  first  person  I  met  near  the  house,  was 
the  very  man  I  wanted.  It  was  Calo,  a  negro  about  tlurty 
years  of  age,  and  built  after  the  fiishion  of  a  Devon  bull.  I  knew 
the  boy  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  strongest  person  in  the 
State,  and  I  tliink  he  was.  He  was  not  over  five  feet  ten  inches 
tall,  and  thougli  he  was  built  thick  and  strong,  yet  he  did  not 
show  the  half  of  his  muscular  power  when  covered  with  his 
usual  clothing.  His  big  anns  were  fike  iron,  and  his  breast  and 
shoulders  like  a  great  bundle  of  wire  done  up  in  raw  ox  hide. 

I  bantered  my  brother  to  let  rae  have  Cato  for  one  or  two 
voyages.  "  Take  him  in  welcome,"  said  he.  "  He's  getting  too 
important  here." 

"What — is  he  ugly?"  I  asked. 

"  O,  no ;  just  the  other  way.  He's  too  good  natured  altogether. 
He  sets  the  veiy  sancho  into  the  other  boys.  I've  made  too 
much  of  him." 

"  But  will  he  work  V 
"  Yes." 

So  I  got  Cato  for  twelve  dollars  a  month  as  long  as  I  wanted 
hira,  with  the  privilege  of  having  him  for  one  cruise  only  for 
nothing.  But  I  took  him  "  for  better  or  for  worse,'*  and  agreed 
to  pay  for  liis  sei-vices. 

On  the  next  day  I  went  on  board  the  ship,  and  when  the  men 
came  to  me  for  my  answer,  I  asked  them  if  they  would  sail 
with  Sam  if  I  would  produce  a  quiet,  inoflFensive  man  who 
could  handle  hira,  and  take  said  man  to  sea  with  me.  They 
said  they  would,  I  knew  they  would — they  would  have  gone 
with  rae  for  nothing  for  the  sake  of  seeing  Sam  conquered.  I 
told  them  he  should  be,  and  enjoined  them  to  secrecy,  which 
they  promised. 

When  Cato  learned  that  he  was  going  to  sea  with  me,  he 
was  beside  himself  with  joy,  and  when  I  came  to  tell  him  what 
I  wanted  of  hira,  he  laughed  till  the  tears  rolled  down  his  great 
black  cheeks. 

On  the  very  day  of  sailing  I  brought  Cato  onboard.  Atfii-st 
the  men  exhibited  some  signs  of  dislike,  but  when  they  found 
what  a  jolly,  good-hearted  fellow  he  was,  they  gave  hira  their 
hands.  Sam  Rannot  winked  prodigiously  when  he  saw  the  new 
raan,  and  more  than  once  he  whispeied  to  those  near  him : 
"  Theie'll  be  fun  afore  long." 

On  the  third  day  out  we  had  got  everything  snug  and  trim, 
save  clearing  and  covering  the  long-boat,  and  now  the  crew 
could  find  time  to  snooze  by  daylight.  It  was  in  the  afternoon, 
the  wind  was  from  the  southward  and  westward,  and  wc  had  it 
upon  the  starboard  beam,  the  ship  bowling  along  at  the  rate  of 
about  six  knots.  Cato  sat  upon  the  combings  of  the  main  hatch, 
and  Sara  was  slowly  approaching  him,  not  very  unlike  as  a  dog 
sometimes  approaches  a  smaller  animal  which  it  never  before  saw. 
"Say,  blacky,  git  up,"  ordered  Sam,  with  a  grin,  at  the  sarae 
tirae  looking  around  to  see  if  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  ready  to 
enjoy  the  sport. 

"  A-yah — yah — wouldn't  make  a  poor  feller  h'ist  now,  eli?" 
'*  Yes,  git  up." 
"Don't." 
"  I  say— git  up  !'* 
"Wha'  for?" 
"Fun." 

"  Now  you  jes'  look  heah,  Sam  :  you  s'pose  yon  fool  ivid  dis 
chile,  eh?  If  you  do,  it's  all  right,  But  I  s'pecs  you'll  githui-t, 
and  dijfi  you'll  git  mad,  eh  ?" 

This  wiis  spoken  with  the  most  imperturbable  gravity,  and 
the  negro  slowly  arose  wliile  he  spoke,  looking  as  demure  as  a 
child. 

"  Who'll  git  hurt  ?"  asked  Sam,  with  a  flourish. 
"I  s'pec's  you." 
"How  ;" 

"Foolin'  wid  mc." 

"  Now  you  jest  set  rite  down  on  them  com'in's  agin,"  uttered 
Sam,  at  the  same  time  laying  both  his  hands  on  Cato's  shoulders. 
The  negro's  brown  eyes  sparkled,  and  a  broad  grin  broke  over 
his  face  as  he  felt  Sam's  hands  upon  him ;  but  without  speaking, 
he  placed  one  of  his  huge  black  paws  upon  the  joker's  jacket  col- 
lar, and  with  the  other  he  seized  hira  by  the  seat  of  the  trowsers. 
One  deep  breath  came  up  frora  Cato's  throat  like  the  pulf  of  a 


locomotive — then  the  great  cords  of  his  neck  and  arras  started  out 
Uke  hawsers,  and  when  he  lifted  himself  up,  the  giant  form  of  Sam 
Ilannot  was  swayed  aloft  above  his  woolly  head.  A  raoment  he 
looked  about  hira,  and  he  saw  the  long-boat  behind  him,  nearly 
half  full  of  rain-water. 

"  A-yah — yah,  mas'r  Sara.  Cool  'um  off  1"  And  as  he  spoke, 
he  dumped  the  astounded  giant  over  into  the  long  boat,  and  as  he 
let  go  his  hold,  the  massive  body  splashed  in  the  deep,  dirty  water. 

All  the  night  before  it  had  rained  hard,  and  as  the  large  boat 
had  not  yet  been  covered,  and  the  plug  being  in,  she  was  of  course 
well  filled.  At  any  rate,  there  was  enough  water  there  to  com- 
pletely submerge  the  victira.  In  an  instant  all  hands  gathered 
about  the  boat,  myself  among  the  rest.  First  we  heard  a  terrible 
sputtering,  and  puffing  and  blowing,  like  a  hippopotamus  just 
corae  to  land,  and  in  a  moraent  more  Sam's  sandy  head,  all  drip- 
ping and  soaked,  appeared  above  the  rail.  He  saw  us  all  standing 
there,  with  convulsions  of  restrained  mirth  upon  our  faces,  and 
for  some  seconds  he  moved  not  a  hair.  Never  before  did  I  see 
such  utter  misery — such  unmitigated  woe,  as  dwelt  upon  that 
face.     Edwin  Forrest's 

"Farewell!  Othello's  occupation's  gone!" 
is  nothing  to  it.     Most  truly  had  Sam  lost  aU  his  "pride,  pomp, 
and  circurastance." 

"  'Spec's  I  didn't  hurt  yer  much,  eh  V  uttered  Cato,  with  he- 
coming  gravity. 

But  it  was  too  much  for  us.  Poor  Sara's  look  at  the  black 
conqueror  upset  the  cup,  and  we  burst.  With  a  deep  groan  the 
vanquished  man  crawled  over  upon  the  other  side  of  the  boat  and 
got  out,  and  then  made  his  way  below.  Half  an  hour  afterwarda 
he  came  on  deck  with  dry  clothes  on,  and  having  hung  his  wet 
ones  in  the  rigging  to  dry,  he  turned  to  where  Cato  stood.  He 
surveyed  the  negro  frora  head  to  foot  several  times,  and  finally  he 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  arms  that  had  Ufted  him  so  easily.  He 
felt  of  their  cable-like  surface  a  moment,  and  then  he  said,  in  a 
sad  tone,  while  he  shook  his  head  dubiously : 

"  It's  no  use  !     l^ou're  a  great  nUjijer!" 

And  that  was  the  last  of  Sam  Raonot's  mischief.  His  pride  of 
physical  power  was  broken,  for  he  had  found  his  superior,  and  he 
settled  down  into  a  quiet,  orderly  seaman.  I  feared  at  first  that 
he  might  seek  some  revenge  upon  Cato,  but  he  was  too  noble  for 
that.  He  knew  that  he  had  invited  the  attack,  and  as  soon  as  the 
first  smart  of  pain  had  gone,  he  and  his  conqueror  were  fast  and 
firm  friends. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SPES   EST   YATES. 

BT    JOHN     0.    9AX8. 

There  Is  r  dogma  of  the  ancient  sagca : — 

No  noblo  human  tliought, 
Howevtr  buried  io  the  dust  of  ages, 

Can  ever  come  to  nought. 

With  kindred  faith,  that  knows  no  haeo  dejection, 

Beyond  the  iyiges'  scope 
I  see,  aiar,  the  fioal  resurrection 

Of  every  glorious  hope  I 

I  see,  as  parcel  of  a  new  creation, 

The  beatific  hour 
Wnen  every  bud  of  lofty  aspiration 

Shall  blossom  into  flower! 

We  are  not  mocked;  it  was  not  In  derision 

God  made  our  apiiits  free ; 
Our  brightest  hopes  are  but  the  dim  pre-Tision 

Of  blessings  that  shall  be  1 

When  they  who  lovingly  have  hoped  and  trusted, 

Despite  some  transient  fears, 
Shall  see  Life's  jarring  elements  adjusted, 

And  rounded  into  spheres! 


THE  EIFLE  SHOT. 


BY    FRANCIS     A.    I>UEIVAGE. 


It  is  midnight.  The  stealthy  step  of  the  restlesa  maniac  is  no 
longer  heard  in  the  long,  cheerless  corridors ;  the  raWngs  of  the 
incurable  cannot  penetrate  the  deep  walls  of  the  cells  in  wliich 
their  despair  is  imuinrcd  ;  even  the  guardians  of  the  estabHshraent 
arc  asleep.  Without,  -what  silence  !  The  neighboring  city  seems 
like  one  vast  mausoleum,  over  which  the  silent  stai-s  are  keepino- 
■watch  and  ward,  and  weeping  silveiy  dew  like  angels'  tears.  Only 
crime  and  despair  are  sleepless. 

To  my  task.  They  allow  me  a  lamp.  They  are  not  afraid 
that  the  madman  will  tire  his  living  tomb  and  perish  in  the  ruins. 
Wise  men  of  science  !  Cunning  readers  of  the  himian  heart,  your 
decrees  are  infiilliblc.  I  am  mad.  But  perhaps  some  eager  indi- 
vidual whose  eyes  shall  rest  upon  these  pages  will  pronounce  a 
different  sentence ;  perhaps  he  may  know  how  to  distinguish  crime 
from  madness. 

A  vision  of  my  youth  comes  over  me — a  happy  boyhood — a 
ti-ee-embowcred  home,  babbling  brooks,  fertile  lawus — a  father's 
blessing— a  mother's  kiss  that  was  both  joy  and  blessing — a  broth- 
er's brave  and  tender  friendsliip — and  firet  love,  that  dearest,  sweet- 
est, holiest  charm  of  all.  O,  God !  that  those  things  were  and  are 
not !     It  is  agony  to  recall  them. 

Pass,  too,  the  brief  Elysian  period  of  wedded  love.  Julia  sleeps 
well  in  her  woodland  grave.     I  was  false  to  her  memory. 

If  my  boyhood  were  happy,  my  manhood  was  a  melancholy  one. 
A  morbid  temperament,  fostered  by  indulgence,  dropped  poison 
ewn  in  the  cup  of  bliss.     I  loved  and  I  hated  with  intensity. 

To  my  widowed  home  came,  after  the  death  of  my  wife,  my 
fair  cousin  Amy,  and  my  young  brother  Norman.  Both  were 
orphans  like  myself.  Amy  was  a  glorious  young  creature — my 
antithesis  in  eveiw  respect.  She  was  .light- hearted,  I  was  melan- 
choly ;  she  was  beautiful,  I  ill-favored ;  she  ^vas  young,  I  just  past 
the  middle  age  of  Hfe,  arrived  at  that  period  when  philosophers 
falsely  tell  us  that  the  pulses  beat  moderately,  the  blood  flows  tem- 
perately, and  the  heart  is  tranquil.  Fools !  the  fierce  passions  of 
the  soul  belong  not  to  the  period  of  youth  or  early  manhood.  But 
let  my  stori"  illustrate  my  position. 

Amy  filled  my  lonely  home  ^vith  mirth  and  music.  She  rose 
with  the  lark,  and  carolled  as  wildly  and  gayly  the  livelong  day, 
till,  like  a  child  tired  of  play,  she  sank  from  ven,'  exhaustion  on 
her  pure  and  peaceful  couch.  Norman  was  her  playmate.  In 
early  manhood  he  retained  the  buoyant  and  clastic  spuit  of  bis 
youth.  His  was  one  of  those  natui-es  which  never  grow  old.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  one  of  those  aged  men,  whose  fresh  cheeks  and 
bright  eyes,  and  ardent  sympathy  with  all  that  is  youthful  and 
animated,  belie  the  chronicle  of  Time  ?     Such  might  have  been  the 

age  of  Norman,  had  not But  1  am  anticipating. 

Between  my  cold  and  exhausted  nature  and  Amy's  warm, 
fresh  heart,  yoa  might  have  supposed  that  there  could  have  been 
no  union.  Yet  she  loved  me  wannly  and  well — loved  me  as  a 
friend  and  father.  I  returned  her  pure  and  innocent  affection  ivith 
a  fierce  passion.  I  longed  to  possess  her.  The  jnemorv'  of  her  I 
had  loved  and  lost  was  but  as  the  breath  on  the  surface  of  a  steel 
mirror,  which  heat  displaces  and  obliterates. 

I  was  not  long  in  percei\-ing  the  exact  state  of  her  feelings  to- 
wards me,  and  with  that  knowledge  came  the  instantaneous  con- 
viction of  her  fondness  for  my  brother,  so  well  calculated  to  inspire 
a  young  girl's  love.  I  watched  them  with  the  keen  and  angry 
eyes  of  jealousy.  I  followed  them  in  their  walks ;  I  played  the 
eavesdropper,  and  caught  up  the  words  of  their  innocent  conversa- 
tion, endeavoring  to  turn  them  to  their  disadvantage.  By  degrees 
I  came  to  hate  Norman  ;  and  what  equals  in  intensity  a  brother's 
hate  ?     It  surpasses  the  hate  of  woman. 

In  the  insanity  of  my  passion  (then  I  was  insane  indeed)  I 
songht  to  rival  my  brother  in  all  those  things  in  which  he  was  my 
superior.  He  was  fond  of  field  sports,  and  a  master  of  all  athletic 
exercises ;  he  was  fond  of  bringing  home  the  trophies  of  his  manly 
skill  and  displaying  thera  in  the  eyes  of  his  mistress.  He  could 
bring  down  the  hawk  from  the  clouds,  or  aiTcst  the  career  of  the 
deer  in  full  spring.  I  practised  shooting,  and  fiiiled  miserably. 
His  good-natui-ed  smile  at  my  maladroitness  I  treasnred  up  as  a 
deadly  wrong.      While  he  rode  fearlessly,   I  trembled   at  the 


thought  of  a  leap.     He  danced  gracefully  and  lightly;  my  awk- 
ward attempts  at  waltzing  made  both  Amy  and  her  lover  smile. 

But  in  mental  accomplishments  I  was  the  superior  of  Norman  ; 
and  in  my  capacity  of  teacher  both  to  Amy  and  my  brother,  I  had 
ample  opportunity  of  displaWng  the  powers  of  my  mind. 

Amy  was  gifted  with  quick  intelligence ;  Nonnan  was  a  dull 
scholar.  WTiat  pleasure  I  took  in  humbling  him  in  the  eyes  of 
his  mistress  !  what  asperity  and  scorn  I  threw  into  my  pedantic 
rebukes !  Nonnan  was  astonished  and  wounded  at  my  manner. 
As  he  was  in  a  good  degree  dependent  on  me,  as  he  owed  to  me 
his  nurture,  sustenance  and  training,  I  took  full  advantage  of  our 
relative  position.  With  well-feigned  earnestness  and  sorrow,  I 
exaggerated  my  pccuuiaiy  embarrassments,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  the  necessity  of  his  providing  for  himself,  suggesting,  with 
teai-s  in  my  eyes,  that  he  must  adopt  some  sen-ile  ti-ade  or  calling, 
as  his  melancholy  deficiencies  precluded  the  possibihty  of  his  suc- 
cess in  any  other  line. 

Norman  had  little  care  for  money.  Before  the  fiital  advent  of 
Amy,  I  liad  supplied  him  freely  wltli  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
tastes ;  but  when  I  found  that  he  expended  his  allowance  in  pres 
cnts  for  liis  fair  cousin,  on  the  plea  of  hard  necessity  I  restricted 
his  supplies,  and  finally  limited  him  to  a  pittance,  which  only  a 
feeble  regard  for  the  memory  of  our  indulgent  mother  forced  me 
to  grant. 

One  day  (I  remember  it  well)  he  came  to  me  with  joy  depicted 
in  his  countenance,  and  displayed  a  recent  pm'chase,  the  fiiiits  of 
his  forced  economy.  Itw^as  a  fine  rifie ;  and  he  urged  me  and  Amy 
to  come  and  sec  him  make  a  trial  of  the  weapon.  I  rebuked  him 
for  his  extravagance  with  a  sharpness  which  brought  tears  into  his 
eyes — but  I  consented  to  witness  the  trial.  His  first  shot  centred 
the  target;  he  loaded  again,  and  handed  the  weapon  to  me.  Mv 
bullet  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Norman's  second  shot  lapped 
his  fii-st.  Mine  was  again  wide  of  the  mark.  Nonnan  laughed 
thoughtlessly.  Amy  looked  grave,  for  with  a  woman's  qiuckness 
she  had  guessed  at  the  truth  of  my  feelings.  I  cut  the  scene  short 
by  summoning  both  to  then-  studies.  That  morning  Norman, 
whose  thoughts  were  with  his  rifle,  blundered  sadly  in  his  mathe- 
matics, and  I  rebuked  lura  with  more  than  my  usual  asperity. 

Be  it  understood  that  my  character  stood  high  with  the  world. 
I  was  not  undistinguished  in  public  life,  and  had  the  rare  good 
fortune  to  conciliate  both  parties.  I  was  a  working  man  in  many 
charitable  and  philanthropic  societies.  I  was  a  member  of  a  church, 
and  looked  up  to  as  a  model  of  piety.  As  a  husband  and  brother, 
I  was  held  up  as  an  example.  I  had  so  large  a  capital  of  charac- 
ter, I  could  deal  in  crime  to  an  unlimited  amount. 

Some  days  after  the  occurrence  just  related,  I  was  alone  ^vith 
my  brother  in  the  library. 

"  Come,  Nonnan,"  said  I,  "  leave  those  stupid  hooks.  Study  is 
a  poor  business  for  a  young  free  heart  like  yours.  Leave  books 
for  old  age  and  the  rheumatism." 

Norman  sprang  iip  joyously.  "With  all  my  heart,  brother; 
I'm  with  you  for  a  gallop  or  a  ramble." 

"  I'm  but  a  poor  horseman,  and  an  indifferent  walker,"  I  an- 
swered. "  What  do  you  say  to  a  little  rifle  practice  1  I  should 
like  to  try  to  mend  ray  luck." 

Norman's  rifle  was  in  his  hand  in  a  moment,  and  whistling  his 
favorite  spaniel,  he  sallied  forth  with  me  into  the  bright,  sunshiny 
autumnal  day.  We  hied  to  a  hollow  in  the  woods  where  he  had  set 
up  a  target.  He  made  the  fii-st  shot  (a  splendid  one),  and  then 
re-loaded  the  rifle. 

He  was  t^venty  paces  off — his  back  turned  towards  me.  I  lifted 
the  rifle,  and  covered  him  mth  both  sights.  It  was  the  work  of  a 
moment.  My  hand  touched  thetiiggcr.  A  sharp  report  followed, 
the  puff  of  blue  smoke  swirled  upward,  and  my  brother  fell  head- 
long to  the  ground.  The  bullet  had  gone  crashing  through  his 
skull.     He  never  moved. 

A  revulsion  of  feeling  instantly  followed  All  the  love  of  for- 
meryears — all  the  tender  passages  of  our  boyhood — nished  through 
my  brain  in  an  instant.  I  flew  to  him  and  raised  him  from  the 
earth.  At  sight  of  his  pale  face,  beautiful  in  death,  of  his  long 
bright  locks  dabbled  in  warm  blood,  I  shrieked  in  despair.  A 
mother  bcwaiUng  her  first  bom  could  not  have  felt  her  loss  more 
keenly,  or  mourned  it  more  wildly.  Two  or  three  woodmen 
rushed  to  the  spot.  They  saw,  as  thej'  supposed,  the  story  at  a 
glance.  One  of  those  accidents  so  common  to  the  careless  use  of 
fire-arms  (and  I  was  proverbially  unacquainted  with  their  use)  had 
produced  the  catastrophe.  We  were  home  home,  for  I  had  faint- 
ed, and  was  as  cold  and  lifeless  as  my  victim.  What  passed 
dming  a  day  or  two  I  scarcely  remember.  Something  of  strange 
people  in  the  house — of  disconnected  words  of  sympathy — of  a 
coffin — a  funeral — a  pilgrimage  to  the  woodland  cemetery,  where 
my  parents  and  my  wife  slept — are  all  the  racraoiy  records  of 
those  days. 

Then  I  resumed  the  full  possession  of  my  senses.  Amy's  pale 
face  and  shadowy  form  were  all  that  were  left  of  her — my  broth- 
er's sca,t  at  the  table  and  the  fireside  were  empty.  But  his  clothes, 
his  picture,  his  riding  cap  and  spurs,  a  thousand  trifics  scattered 
round,  called  up  his  dread  image  eveiy  day  to  the  fratricide.  His 
dog  left  the  house  everj'  morning,  and  came  not  back  till  evening. 
One  day  he  was  found  dead  in  the  graveyard. where  his  master 
had  been  laid. 

Amy  clung  to  me  with  despairing  love.  She  would  talk  of  the 
lost  one.  She  icould  find  every  day  in  me  some  resemblance  to 
him.  Perhaps  she  would  even  have  wedded  in  me  the  memoiy  of 
the  departed.  But  that  thought  was  too  horrible.  I  loved  her  no 
longer. 

Friends  came  to  condole  with  me.  Ever}'  word  of  sympathy 
was  a  barbed  an*ow,  I  could  boar  it  no  longer.  Conscience 
stung  rae  not  to  madness,  but  confession.  I  repelled  snnpathy — 
I  solicited  denunciation.     I  told  them  I  was  my  brother's  mur- 


derer. I  forced  my  confession  on  every  one  who  would  hear  it. 
Then  it  became  nimorcd  about  that  my  "tine  mind,"  so  they 
phrased  it,  had  given  way  beneath  the  weight  of  sorrow.  I  was 
regarded  with  fear.  A  physician  of  my  acquaintance  made  me  a 
friendly  visit,  and  shook  his  head  when  he  heard  my  ston-.  One 
day  this  gentleman  invited  me  to  ride  in  his  carriage.  He  left  me 
here.  Society  believes  me  mad — that  I  am  not,  is  tome  a  miracle. 
O,  ye  wise  ones  of  the  earth — legislators  of  the  land — would  ye 
avenge  the  blood  that  has  been  spilt  by  violence  on  the  ruthless 
murderer,  would  ye  inflict  pnnislmient  upon  him,  spare  and  slay 
him  not.  Take  down  the  gallows,  and  in  its  place  erect  your 
prisons  doubly  strong,  for  there,  within  their  ever-^3nring  walls  of 
gi-anite,  lies  the  hell  of  the  villain  who  has  robbed  his  brother  of 
his  life. 


THE  IVORY  TRADE. 

Nine-tenths  of  all  the  ivory  brought  directly  to  the  United  States 
comes  from  Zanzibar,  in  Africa,  to  the  port  of  Salem ;  and  this  is 
all  large — a  lot  of  20,000  pounds,  which  we  saw,  averaging  eighty 
pounds  to  the  tusk.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  eventually  the 
supply  would  be  stopped,  on  account  of  the  extinction  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  but  this,  we  are  informed  by  those  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject, is  not  probable,  large  quantities  being  brought  from  the  un- 
explored interior  of  Africa  by  the  natives,  and  sold  to  traders  on 
the  coast,  of  wliich  a  part  is  obtained  from  animals  who  have  died 
naturally;  the  elephant  being  too  large  jjame  to  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  weapons  of  savages.  The  dealer  can  readily  dis- 
cern by  the  appearance  of  the  tooth  whether  it  is  taken  from  a 
freshly  slain  animal  or  not.  Some  of  them,  broken  and  mutilated, 
give  evidence  of  deadly  encounters  their  proprietors  have  had  in 
their  native  jungles,  while  others  are  (jnawed  by  African  rats  pro- 
bably, for  the  teeth  marks  are  large  and  deep  incisions.  The  Eng- 
lish traders,  owing  to  their  superior  facilities,  have  the  monopoly 
of  the  market  in  India  and  Africa,  and  the  choicest  articles  can 
only  be  obtained  from  thera.  In  price  it  varies  from  75  cents  to 
$1  75  per  pound  net,  w^hich  are  the  extremes  for  corresponding 
qualities.  Within  five  years  past,  owing  to  its  extended  appro- 
priation to  pm-poses  of  art  and  luxury,  it  has  increased  twenty 
per  cent,  in  cost,  and  great  economy  is  requisite  to  work  up  the 
scraps  and  clippings  to  advantage,  as  its  curved  form  will  not  ad- 
mit of  straightening,  without  destroying  the  texture,  which  would 
be  fatal  to  its  usefulness  and  beauty.  Nothing,  however,  is  per- 
mitted to  go  to  waste.  The  refuse  is  carefully  calcined,  and  when 
ground  upon  a  marble  slab,  yields  a  jet  black  velvety-  pigment, 
used  by  artists  to  paint  "  Uncle  Toms,"  broadcloth  "coals,  and 
other  matters  requiring  a  particularly  jetti'  hue.  Next  to  the  Chi- 
nese, the  Germans  excel  in  ivon,-  carving  and  ornamental  work, 
most  of  the  beautifully  embellished  umbrella  and  cane  knobs  beiner 
made  by  them.  These,  according  to  the  amount  of  work  lavished 
upon  them,  range  in  price  from  three  to  ten  dollars  each. 

The  most  beautiful  piece  of  art  we  ever  saw  was  a  marine  land- 
scape in  alto  rdievo  upon  the  lid  of  a  small  ivory  box,  and  the 
connoisseur  who  possessed  it  valued  it  at  S500,  but  would  not  dis- 
pose of  it  at  any  price. 

The  curiously  carved  ivory  balls  which  are  brought  from  China, 
each  containing  several  balls  within  them,  and  apparently  entire, 
puzzling  the  senses  to  conjecture  howthey  could  possibly  be  made, 
are  not  really  entire  ;  but  are  joined  so  accurately  as  to  be  imper- 
ceptible even  under  the  glass  of  a  microscope.  Subjected  for  a 
time,  however,  to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  they  separate,  and 
the  wondexful  ingenuity  of  the  Chinaman  is  revealed. 

Ivorj'  is  dyed  of  various  colors  by  contact  wiih  chemicals, 
though  no  art  has  yet  succeeded  in  imparting  a  color  deeper  than 
the  surface,  and  this  will  eventually  wear  off.  The  quantitv  im- 
ported into  England,  last  year,  foots  up  about  6000  tons,  and  into 
the  port  of  Salem  about  250,000  pounds.  In  the  business  of  the 
ivory  dealer  may  aho  be  included  the  manufactures  of  boxwood, 
lignumvitse,  and  other  hard  woods,  which  are  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  substitutes  for  the  fonner.  The  neax-est  resemblance  that 
any  article  beai-s  to  ivory,  is  found  in  the  ivory  vnt,  a  vegetable 
production  of  South  America.  These  are  much  like  a  horse- 
chestnut  in  appearance,  but  about  twice  their  size,  and  when  turn- 
ed into  articles  of  fancy  or  ornament,  are  exceedingly  clear,  and  of 
an  alabaster  appearance.  They  do  not  wear,  however;  ore  brittle, 
and  soon  become  discolored  and  opaque.  They  may  be  seen  in 
the  form  of  infants'  rings,  needle  boxes,  etc.,  in  any  of  the  fancy 
stores. — Ntw  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 


NATURE'S  SANITARY  LESSONS. 

All  the  invaluable  laws  and  methods  of  sanitary  reform,  at  best 
are  but  clumsy  imitations  of  the  unseen  wonders  which  everv  ani- 
malcule and  leaf  have  been  workmg  since  the  world's  foundation, 
with  this  slight  difl'crcnce  between  them  and  us — that  they  fulfil 
their  appointed  task,  and  we  do  not.  The  sickly  geranium' which 
spreads  its  blanched  leaves  against  the  cellar  panes,  and  peers  up, 
as  if  imp'oringly,  to  the  slip  of  sunlight  at  the  top  of  the  nan-ow 
wynd,  had  it  a  voice,  could  tell  moi'e  truly  than  any  doctor  in  the 
town,  why  little  Maggie  sickened  of  the  scarlatma.and  little  Jocky 
of  the  whooping  cough,  till  the  toddling  wee  things  who  used  to 
pet  and  water  it  were  camtd  off,  each  and  all  of  them,  one  by  one, 
to  the  kirk-yard  sleep,  while  the  fither  and  mother  sat  at  home, 
tiding  to  supply  b}'  whiskey,  the  very  vital  energy  which  fresh  air 
and  pure  water,  and  the  balmy  breath  of  woods  and  heaths,  were 
made  by  God  to  give;  and  how  the  little  geranium  did  its  best, 
like  a  heaven-sent  angel,  to  right  the  wrong  which  rasn's  igno- 
rance had  begotten,  and  drank  in,  day  by  day,  the  poisoned  atmos- 
phere, and  fonncd  it  into  fair  green  leaves,  and  breathed  into  the 
children's  faces,  from  every  pore,  whenever  they  bent  over  it,  the 
life  giving  oxygen  for  which  their  dull  blood  and  festered  lungs 
were  craving,  but  in  vain!  fulHlling  God's  will  itself,  though  man 
would  not,  and  was  too  careless  or  too  covetous  to  see  why  God 
had  covered  the  earth  i^ith  grass,  herb  and  tree,  a  lining  and  life- 
giving  gannent  of  perpetual  health. — North  British  Review. 


MliRILLO. 

The  Church  of  San  Francisco,  at  Cadiz,  now  attached  to  the 
hospital,  contnins  the  spendid  "  Ma  mage  of  St.  Catherine,"  the 
last  work  of  Murillo,  and  which  caused  his  death,  as  he  fell  back- 
ward from  the  scaffold  while  receding  to  see  it  better.  It  is  a 
precious  relic  of  art,  and  the  gem  of  this  great  master.  Tho 
church  itself  W!is  almost  ruined — it  was  in  such  a  state  that  divine 
ser\*ice  could  not  be  performed  in  it;  the  rgof  was  falling  in  ;  and 
very  shortly  the  rain  and  wind  would  have  driven  this  picturo 
out  of  the  place  where  Murillo  had  i>laced  it  himself.  In  allowing 
this  church  to  go  to  decay,  under  the  uiipardonabto  indiffertnce  of 
the  Cadiz  authorities,  there  was  a  sort  of  double  irreverence  ;  and 
Lord  Howden  (English  ambassador)  has,  therefore,  entirely  re- 
stored it  at  his  owm  expense,  opening  it  again  to  public  worship, 
and  preventing  this  sjdcndid  picture  of  Murillo  being  taken  fixtm 
the  place  which  has  acquired  so  peculiar  and  melancholy  an  inter- 
est from  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  the  painter. 
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EDWIN    FORREST,  THE   TRAGEDIA3J. 

[FROU  a   PHOTOOaAPH   BT  MASURT  &   SILSBEE.] 

The  accompanying  head,  drawn  for  the  Pic- 
torial by  Mr.  Barry,  and  engraved  in  the  high- 
est Btyle  of  art,  is  an  excellent  likeness  of  JVIr. 
Edwin  Forrest  as  he  appears  off  the  stage. 
This  gentleman  is  not  only  the  best  tragedian 
which  this  country  has  yet  produced,  but  he  is 
the  best  tragedian  now  upon  the  stage,  English 
or  American.  In  a  wide  range  of  character  he 
stands  without  a  rival,  nor  can  we  call  to  mind 
one  performer  of  note  who  has  been  so  uni- 
formly successful.  It  matters  not  in  what  city 
he  plays,  east,  west,  north  or  south — he  always 
plan's  to  overiflo\ving  houses.  Now  and  then 
he  has  been  fiercely  assailed,  rather  than  se- 
verely criticiztd,  by  individual  presses,  but  the 
popular  verdict  has  pronounced  him  *'  the  no- 
blest Roman  of  them  all."  Mr,  Forrest  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia,  March  9th,  1806.  His 
parents  de;*igned  him  for  the  pulpit,  a  vocation 
for  which  he  seemed  fitted  by  the  earnest  at- 
tention he  paid,  when  a  mere  boy.  to  tlie  ser- 
mons he  listened  to,  and  the  happy  manner  in 
which  he  recited  the  long  passages  which  dwelt 
upon  his  memory.  But  the  death  of  his  father 
in  embarrassed  circumstances,  leaving  a  large 
family  to  be  provided  fur,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  immediate  exertion,  cut  short  the 
project,  if  it  was  ever  seriously  entertained,  in- 
teiruptcd  the  tducation  of  young  Forrest,  and 
compelled  him  to  cater  a  store.  The  perform- 
ance of  a  company  of  theatrical  ama'curs,  de- 
veloped a  passion  for  the  stigc,  and  gave  aim 
to  his  vague  longings,  and  he  first  trod  the 
boards  a  member  of  the  Thespian  troupe  which 
had  given  hiin  the  fii*st  insight  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  drama.  His  first  public  debut  was  as 
young  Norval,  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre, 
and  he  there  performed  several  youthful  char- 
acters wirh  a  success  which  fixed  his  destiny  in 
life.  In  1822,  when,  it  will  be  remembered,  he 
was  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  entered  into 
an  engagement  with  Messrs.  Jones  &  Collins 
to  perform  at  Cincianati,  Pittsburf^h  and  Lex- 
ington. He  played  ia  tni^edy,  comidv,  farce 
and  ballet.  During  Edtnund  Kean's  visit  to 
this  country  he  played  at  Charleston  and  at 
Albany,  under  the  management  of  (iilfcrt,  the 
second  parts  to  that  great  actor,  who,  on  more 
than  one  occa.'-ion  predicted  his  future  great- 
ness. In  -July,  18"26,  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  New  York  at  the  Park  Theatre,  as 
Othello,  on  a  liencfit,  and  produced  no  marked 
impression  ;  but  on  ihe  first  of  November  followin:^  he  played  the 
same  character  at  the  Bowcrj'  Theatre,  with  great  success.  He 
was  the  leading  attraction  of  the  house  during  that  season.  The 
ensuing  jcar  he  pcifMrmed  ei^Iity  nights  for  the  manager  of  the 
Bowery  at  S200  a  night — the  preceding  season  he  had  received 
biit  twenty  eight  dollars  a  week.  The  proceeds  of  his  first  vears 
of  remunerated  toil  were  devoted  to  purchasing  a  house  for  his 
mother  and  sisters,  and  securely  mvesiing  a  large  sum  for  their 
support.  Fame  and  ionune  were  now  lavish  of  iheir  smiles.  An 
engagement  of  two  weeks  at  the  Pyrk  Theatre  in  18:^0,  on  the 
terms  of  half  the  nightly  receipts  after  the  deduction  of  the  ex- 
penses, vielded  him  S55W,  a  larger  sum  than  either  Cooke  or 
Kcan  had  ever  received  in  the  same  time.  In  the  year  1834  Mr. 
Forrest  sailed  for  Europe,  where  lie  travelled  for  two  years,  as 


oration  on  the  4th  of  July  before  the  Demo- 
cratic Republican  Committee  of  New  York 
city.  This  production  evinces  a  knowledge  of 
American  history  and  politics,  an  ardent  patri- 
otism, and  sound  statesman-like  views.  In 
1845  he  made  a  second  professional  visit  to 
England.  Mr.  Forrest,  now  in  the  zenith  of 
his  powers,  a  finished  actor,  but  still  a  zealous 
student  of  Shakspeare,  and  adding  daily  to  his 
knowledge  of  his  art,  is  the  most  attractive  per- 
former on  our  boards.  He  alone  is  sure  of 
commanding  overflowing  audiences,  wherever 
he  appears.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  public  that 
the  charms  of  his  splendid  estate  on  the  Hud 
son,  Fonthill,  and  of  that  magnificent  library 
which  he  has  accumulated  with  such  cost  and 
care,  have  not  weaned  him  from  his  profession. 
He  appears  to  feel  the  same  enthusiasm  for  it 
which  inspired  him  in  the  heyday  of  his  youth- 
ful blood,  and  his  delineations  are  full  of  energy 
and  fire. 


EDWIN   FORREST,  THE   AMERICAN    TRAGEDUN. 

a  private  gentleman,  seeing  everything  worthy  to  be  seen,  and 
storing  his  mind  with  memories  of  the  marvels  of  art  and  nature, 
and  with  the  manifestations  of  human  character  gathered  in  the  yet 
inexhausted  fields  of  the  old  world.  In  1837  he  a  second  time 
crossed  the  ocean,  and  pei  formed  with  the  greatest  success  at  the 
principal  theatres  of  the  United  Kingdom.  On  his  return  he  was 
honored  by  a  splendid  banquet,  offered  by  his  fellow-citizens  of 
Philadelphia — he  has  received  several  similar  ovations  in  the 
course  of  bis  career.  Even  in  this  brief  notice  we  should  not  for- 
get the  encouragement  Mr.  Forrest  has  given  to  American  dra- 
matic authors:  for  meritorious  plays  bi  Mr.  Stone,  by  Dr.  Bird, 
Judge  Conrad  and  others  he  has  paid  liberal  prices — in  one  case 
giving  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  tragedy  unfitted  for  the  stage, 
though  rich  in  literary  talent  In  1838  Mr.  Forrest  delivered  an 
J 


SCENE  FROM  THE  OPERA  OF  WM.  TELL. 

The  engraving  below  represents  a  thrilling, 
scene  from  Rossini's  William  Tell,  as  perform- 
ed lately  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  where  Mr. 
Barry  produced  it  with  his  usual  good  taste 
and  liberality,  and  with  complete  success.  The 
design  was  made  for  us  by  that  promising 
young  artist,  Mr.  Champney,  who  has  furnish- 
ed us  with  many  spirited  drawings.  It  repre- 
sents the  true  climax  of  the  play,  though  it 
occurs  in  the  third  act.  The  Austrian  tyrant, 
Gessler  (Rocco),  has  erected  a  pole,  on  which 
he  places  a  cap,  commanding  the  Swiss  to  pay 
homage  to  it  as  to  his  own  person.  William 
Tell  (Badiali),  refuses  to  submit  to  the  d<  gra- 
dation, for  which  he  is  denounced  to  the  gover- 
nor by  his  satellites.  The  governor,  knowing 
the  fame  of  Tell  as  a  marksman,  commands 
him  to  shoot  an  apple  from  his  son's  head — the 
alternative  being  the  death  of  both.  Tell  re- 
luctantly consents,  and  the  boy  (SignoraBer- 
tucca-Maretzek)  calmly  awaits  the  result,  rely- 
ing on  the  skill  of  his  father.  The  arrow  flies, 
and  the  apple  is  cloven,  without  a  hair  of  the 
boy's  head  being  harmed.  As  Tell  sinks,  over- 
powered with  emotion,  into  the  arms  of  his 
fiiends,  an  arrow  falls  from  his  vest.  Gessler 
demands  to  know  wliy  it  was  secreted.  "  To 
kill  thee,  had  I  slain  my  son."  Tell  is  tl  en 
seized.  He  subsequently  shoots  the  tyrant, 
and  the  Swiss,  rising  in  arms,  throw  off  the 
For  dramatic  effect,  the  piece  is  far  inferior  to 
Kiiowicsi's"  popular  play  of  the  same  name.  As  an  opera,  its 
chi.f  strength  li' s  in  the  chorusses.  There  is  a  fine  duo  in  the 
first  act,  and  a  brilliant  trio  between  Tell,  Walter  and  Arnold, 
which  are  quite  worthy  of  the  fame  of  the  maestro.  Signor  Bol- 
cioni  is  a  sood  representative  of  the  character  of  Arnold,  and  Co- 
letti  of  Walter  Furst.  To  the  prima  donna,  Steffanone,  is  as- 
signed the  character  of  Matilda,  an  Austrian  princess.  This  per- 
sonase  is  a  new  character,  and  one  which  is  not  found  in  any  other 
dramatic  version  of  William  Tell.  She  is  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  enlivening  the  march  of  events  with  the  interest  of  a 
love  affair,  but  adds  very  little  to  the  true  effect  of  the  piece,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  is  rather  an  incumbrance.  There  are  some  pretty 
airs  assigned  to  the  character,  which  Steffanone  renders  well. 


Austrian  yoke 


SCKNt:    FlloM    THE   OPERA    OF   WILLIAM    TELL. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL. 

LATE    OLEASON'S    PICTOKIAL. 

MATURIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Fkoprietob. 

FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGE,  Assihtant  Bditob. 

THE  PICTORIAL. 

Two  more  numbers  will  complete  the  eighth  volume  of  our 
illustrated  paper,  and  those  whose  subscription  expires  at  that 
time  will  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  renewing  their  subscrip- 
tions at  once,  in  order  to  secure  the  work  complete.  We  shall 
be  prepared  to  bind  up  the  numbers  of  the  past  volume  as  fast 
as  brought  in  to  us,  and  return  the  volume,  elegantly  and  perfect- 
ly bound  in  full  gilt,  in  one  week,  at  the  regular  charge  as  hereto- 
fore, of  one  dollar,  supplying  an  illumined  title-page  and  complete 
index. 

We  would  suggest  to  our  readers  to  turn  over  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  present  volume,  and  observe  whether  we  have  not 
ully  kept  our  promise  of  improvement  and  liberality.  The  pres- 
ent is  universally  acknowledged,  by  all  parlies,  to  be  far  the  most 
valuable  volume  of  the  paper  yet  published.  The  paper  is  finer, 
the  illustrations  more  elegant  and  expensive,  and  the  reading 
matter  by  the  best  of  American  writers.  The  readers  of  the  Pic- 
torial have  learned  to  understand  that  we  make  no  backward 
movement,  but  that  the  paper  is  constantly  improving  with  the 
facilities  afforded  by  art  and   machinery,  as  they  are  better  and 

more  fully  developed. 

<  »«^  > 

Presekvisg  the  Pictorial. — As  nearly  every  regular  sub- 
scriber to  our  paper  preserves  the  numbers  for  binding,  a  word  as 
to  the  best  way  of  keeping  the  same  neatly  is  of  importance. 
When  the  paper  is  first  received,  the  leaves  should  be  carefully 
cut,  and  a  pin  or  needle  and  thread  passed  through  the  centre  of 
the  back  to  hold  the  pages  together.  The  sheet,  with  its  sixteen 
large  pages,  is  then  secured,  and  best  arranged  for  readiog  and 

reference. 

. 1  ■^*^-  * ■ 

Fourth  of  Jttlt. —  Our  tirst  number  of  the  Pictorial  for  Vol- 
ume IX.,  which  will  be  issued  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  will  be  the 
finest  specimen  of  a  pictorial  sheet  which  we  have  ever  issued. 
We  have  for  t^everal  weeks  been  engaged  with  our  artists  in 
getting  up  elegant  and  appropriate  national  designs  for  this  num- 
ber. Among  other  large  original  pictures  it  will  contain  twenty- 
two  likenesses  of  the  civil  and  military  heroes  of  the  Revolution. 
Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 


To  Subscribers. — The  proper  way  to  subscribe  for  a  paper, 
and  secure  its  regular  receipt,  is  to  enclose  the  subscription  money 
in  a  letter,  plainly  directed,  to  the  office  of  publication,  axiA.  the 
paper  will  be  sent  by  return  of  mail. 

i     ^a^     > 

Imprisonment  foe  Debt. — The  new  law  abolishing  impris- 
onment for  debt,  except  in  cases  of  fraud,  goes  into  operation  on 
the  fourth  day  of  July  next. 


SPLINTERS. 


Mr.  Brown,  the  only  democrat  of  the  late  Massachusetts 

legislature,  was  presented  with  a  cane  by  his  brother  members. 

The  movements  in  England  tend  towards  republicanism. 

The  British  aristocracy  are  denounced  for  their  grasping  spirit. 

Horace   Greeley  writes  that   the  attempt   to  assassinate 

Napoleon  did  not  make  so  much  noise  as  the  Poole  affair. 

Geo.  H.  Barrett,  an  actor  of  half  a  century's   standing, 

will  retire  from  the  management  of  the  Broadway  Theatre,  N.  Y 

Sugar  has  been  very  scarce  in  Louisiana  this  season.  We 

shall  have  to  make  beet  root  sugar  by  and-by. 

, . .  The  com  crop  of  Illinois  will  be  twice  as  great  as  usual 
this  year.     We  can't  have  too  much  corn. 

In   Alabama,  some   farmers   think  the    telegraph  wires 

cause  drought  and  so  destroy  them. 

. . .  James  Russell  Lowell  will  be  absent  about  a  year  iu 
France  and  Germany.     He  sailed  from  New  York. 

There  are  260  locomotive  engines  running  on  different 

roads  and  all  housed  in  Chicago. 

Two  hundred  English  painters  and  sculptors  will  exhibit 

their  works  at  the  great  Paris  exhibition, 

. . .  Fourteen  hundred   dollars  worth  of  African  jewelry,  ob- 
tained by  traders,  was  recently  deposited  at  the  assay  office. 

Colonel  Steptoe,   with   his   command  of  United   Slates 

troops,  before  this  time  has  reached  California  overland. 

Mrs.  Mary  Stuart,  long  a  favorite  actress  at  the  South, 

lAtely  died  at  Mobile,  Alabama. 

The  Albany  Evening  Journal  lately  appeared  printed  on 

paper  made  from  basswood  shavings. 

A  Mrs.  or   Miss  Miranda  Root  has  lately  been  appointed 

deputy  coUectress  and  inspcctress  at  Schlosser,  N.  Y. 

Four  young  men  of  New  Bedford  were  lately  fined  $20 

and  costs  for  standing  on  street  corners.    Costly  amusement ! 

The  Merrimack  steam  frigate,  built  here  for  the  United 

States,  will  be  ready  for  sea  in  September. 

Whitewood,  bass,  spruce  and  buckeye  are  all  susceptible 

of  being  manufactured  into  paoer,  it  is  said. 

It  is  said  the  bite  of  spiders  is  not  poisonous — merely  ir- 
ritating.    Very  pleasant  intormation  ! 

....  Dr.  Isaac  Draper,  Jr.,  an  American  surgeon  in  the  Rus- 
sian service,  died  lately  in  Sebastopol. 

A  young  man  in  attempting   to  commit   suicide  lately, 
shot  both  his  eyes  out  at  Manchester  in  this  State. 

....  The  shipbuilders  of  Maine   are  very  active   the  present 
season.     They  build  fine  ships. 


AMERICAN  FARBIERS. 

From  all  quarters  of  our  country  we  are  receiving  the  most 
cheering  accounts  of  the  prospects  of  the  crops,  and   there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Providence  will  continue  to  smile  upon 
the  labors  of  our  husbandmen,  and  bless   them   with  abundant 
harvests.     And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  culture  of  the 
present  year,  in  the  United  States,  exceeds  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  that  of  the  past  year,  and  though  the  prices  of  pro- 
duce must  and  ought  to  fall,  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
supply  will  exceed  the  demand,  and  that  fair  and  remunerating 
prices  will  not  be  realized  by  the  producers.     Many  of  the  grain- 
growing  regions  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  are  now  cither  laid 
waste  by  war,  or  rendered  unavailable  to  labor  by  hostile  armies, 
while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  are,  by  the  state  of  war, 
changed  from  the  condition  of  producers  to  that  of  consumers. 
In  the  meantime,  America,  happily  free  from  the  horrors  of  war, 
spared  the  curse  of  the  withdrawal  of  vast  masses  from  the  peace- 
ful pursuits  of  industry,  spared  the  passage  of  hordes  of  half  bar- 
barous men,  with  their  trampling  and  devouring  cohorts  of  caval- 
ry, and  the  wasting  trail  of  the  ponderous  enginery  of  war,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  granary  of  the  world.    She  may  be  called  upon, 
not  only  to  supply  the  wants  of  her  oiyn  population,  but  to  fur- 
nish bread  to   less   fortunate  nations  on  the  other  shore  of  the 
Atlantic.     And  never  was  nation  better  circumstanced  for  agri- 
cultural success.     In  other  countries,  there  is  abundance  of  labor 
and  little  land;  territory  there   belongs  to  the  wealthy.     Here 
there  are  millions  of  acres  that  but  await  the  claim  of  the  strong 
heart  and  hand.     Embracing  a  great  variety  of  climate,  there  is 
scarcely  a  section  of  the  United  States  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
great  agricultural  production.    Even  in  the  North  we  have  months 
of  a  bright  warm  sun,  which  ripens  some  of  the  most  valuable 
staples  of  grain  and  fruit;  while  the  South  yields  the  richest  trea- 
sures of  Pomona  and  Ceres  from  her  exhaustless  bosom.     The 
farmers  whom  the  Roman  poet  called  but  "  too  fortunate,"  if  they 
only  realized  the  blessings  of  their  condition,  were  a  nation  of 
slaves  in  comparison  to  our  yeomen.     They  tilled  their  lands  by 
the  sufferance  of  an  imperial  master,  who  at  any  time  might  sub- 
ject them  to  the  havoc  and  ruin  of  war.     Oar  farmers  are  not 
only  lords  of  the  soil,  but  masters  of  its  destiny.     Daniel  Web- 
ster once  styled  the  agricultural  interest  the  "  sleeping  lion  of  the 
country."     It  is  in  that  interest  that  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
land  lies.     The  bulk  of  our  revolutionary  armies  was  composed 
ot  the  yeomanry  of  the  land,  and  now,  if  an  exigency  were  to 
arise  which  should  summon  our  citizens  to  arms,  the  most  effi- 
cient of  her  defenders  would  he  those  who  would  rush  from  the 
field  and  the  mountain,  forsaking  the  plough  and  hoe  to  grasp  the 
musket  and  sabre.     They  would  not  certainly  be  braver  than  the 
volunteers  from  the   cities,  but  they  would  be  more  enduring, 
because  hardier  in  their  habits. 

Of  late  years  a  healthy  reaction  has  been  going  on  in  popular 
feeling  with  regard  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  enormous  evils 
produced  by  the  over  crowding  of  other  avenues  of  exertion  are 
beginning  to  be  appreciated.  Moreover,  farming  has  been  digni- 
fied by  the  light  which  science  has  poured  upon  its  requirements. 
To  be  a  good  farmer  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  easy  goal  of  a 
mere  unenlightened,  patient,  muscular  drudgery;  success  in  agri- 
culture is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  guerdon  of  severe  and  ele- 
vating study,  general  information,  and  patient  experiment,  coupled 
with  jiractical  industry  and  excellent  habits.  Every  kind  of  labor 
is  honorable,  and  it  would  be  invidious  to  attempt  to  elevate  one 
useful  calling  at  the  expense  of  another ;  but  there  is,  or  should 
be,  a  consciousness  of  the  vital  importance  of  his  pursuit  to  the 
farmer,  which  counterbalances  the  drawbacks  attendant  upon  every 
avocation — unremitting  toil,  occasional  failure,  occasional  want 
of  remuneration.  His  hand  feeds  the  hungry  of  all  classes.  He 
deals  in  commodities  which  must  be  purchased.  His  income  is 
not  dependent  on  the  caprices  of  fashion  ;  he  looks  upward,  not 
downward,  for  support— to  the  Maker  of  the  Universe  for  his 
bread,  and  not  to  the  creatures  of  His  hand.  If  the  nndevout 
astronomer  be  mad,  surely  the  irreverent  tiller  of  the  soil  is  mad 
incurably.  There  is,  in  short,  every  incentive  for  men  who  would 
be  truly  independent,  vigorous,  and  self  sustained,  to  "  speed  the 
plough.'*  _^ 

Chemical  Science. — A  lecture  was  lately  delivered  in  I  ondon 
by  Professor  Pepper,  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  before  a  large 
audience  of  mechanics,  which  excited  much  interest.  By  dashing 
a  small  Iwttle  of  sulphuric  ether  -with  a  few  particles  of  metal  po- 
tassium into  a  flat  cistern,  a  bright  flame  was  produced  which  illu- 
minated the  whole  place.  He  laid  down  four  plates  of  red  hot 
iron  upon  four  bricks,  and  one  of  his  attendants  walked  over  them 
barefoot  without  any  injury.  By  wetting  his  fingers  in  ammonia, 
the  protessor  dipped  them  into  a  cmcible  of  melted  lead,  and  let 
the  metal  run  off  in  the  shape  oi  bullets  into  a  shallow  cistern  of 
water.  

Fireworks. — We  would  call  the  attention  of  committees  and 
individuals,  desirous  of  obtaining  fireworks  for  celebrating  the  com- 
ing Fourth,  to  the  advertisement  of  Sanderson  &.  Lanergan,  pyro- 
technists. The  most  brilliant  displays,  in  Boston  and  other  cities, 
for  some  years,  have  been  furnished  by  these  gentlemen. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

On  our  last  page  will  be  found  one  of  Mr.  Billings's  expressive 
and  characteristic  designs,  drawn  expressly  for  ns,  and  illustrating 
the  character  of  our  New  England  population.  Agriculture  is 
typified  in  the  figures  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture.  In  the 
foreground,  a  hale  old  farmer,  resting  on  his  spade,  is  exchanging 
a  few  words  with  a  mounted  drover,  who  is  starting  on  a  long 
tour  to  the  great  cattle  marts — Old  Cambridge  and  Brighton. 
On  the  right,  the  old  man's  son  is  holding  the  plough  stilts,  while 
he  turns  his  head  with  true  Yankee  curiosity  to  catch,  if  possible, 
a  word  or  two  of  the  conversation.  In  the  distance,  a  meeting- 
house— without  which  the  landscape  would  not  be  New  England 
in  its  character — points  its  slender  spire  heavenward.  In  the  cen- 
tre, we  have  a  Yankee  girl  engaged  in  braiding  straw — a  remune- 
rative occupation  for  thousands  of  our  countrywomen  in  the  rural 
districts.  To  the  right  of  her  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  the  fac- 
tory girl— that  representative  of  the  energy,  independence  and 
industry  of  our  Northern  girls.  She  .appears  slightly  abstracted, 
perhaps  she  is  thinking  of  the  poem  she  has  written  for  the  "  Offer- 
ing," or  perhaps  of  the  pleasant  home  from  which  she  has  tem- 
porarily absented  herself  to  labor  amidst  the  din  of  machinery 
and  the  dust  of  cotton.  To  the  left  of  the  straw-braider,  we  have 
another  characteristic  full  length  figure — the  hop-picker.  A  hop- 
field  in  the  height  of  its  verdure  is  a  beautiful  spectacle,  compared 
to  which  a  vineyard  sinks  into  utter  insignificance.  In  the  lower 
semi  circle  is  a  spirited  woodcutting  scene.  These  lumber-men 
make  sad  havoc  with  the  giants  of  the  forest ;  yet  but  for  their 
keen  axes  our  ports  would  not  present  the  goodly  array  of  clip- 
pers that  they  now  send  forth.  Commerce  is  inexorable,  and  the 
pines  and  oaks  must  come  down  before  its  demands  for  more. 
For  more  than  two  centuries  this  work  of  felling  forests  has  gone 
on,  and  yet  we  have  many  thousands  of  acres  siiU  awaitmg  the 
axe.     The  whole  picture  is  an  interesting  and  suggestive  one. 

An  intensely  interesting  Stobt. — We  commence  in  this 

week's  Flag  of  our  Union  one  of  the  very  best,  if  not  the  best 
novelette  we  have  ever  published.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of 
America's  most  favorite  and  most  popular  novelists,  and  is  enti- 
tled "  The  Arrow  of  Gold."  Let  no  reader  of  the  Pictorial  fail 
to  procure  the  numbers  of  the  paper  containing  this  admirable 
story,  for  there  is  a  rare  treat  in  store  for  those  who  shall  peruse 
its  chapters. 

Nautical  School. — The  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
National  Intelligencer,  referring  to  the  refusal  of  the  Massachu- 
setts House  to  entertain  the  proposition  to  establish  a  State  Nautical 
School,  says  :  "  The  idea  has  been  seized  by  some  of  the  politico- 
commercial  men  in  our  own  State  {New  York),  and  the  intention 
is  to  submit  the  project  for  legislative  action  at  Albany,  where 
they  hope  it  will  meet  with  better  success  than  it  did  at  Boston." 

MARRIAGES. 


"  Sportsman's  Poktfolio." — Our  subscribers  are  sending  in 
from  all  directions  for  a  copy  of  this  taking  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated quarto.  Enclose  twenty  five  cents  to  us,  and  it  will  be  sent 
by  return  of  mail.     See  advertisement  in  another  column. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  George  H.  SteTens  to  Miss  Mary  P. 
Daniels:  Mr.  Jamed  Sniith  to  Mias  Mary  A.  Quion;  by  Kev.Mr.  Richardc.Mr. 
George  H.  Richards  to  Miss  Mary  L.  Clapp;  by  Kct.  Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  James 
Kavanagh  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Fitzpatrick;  by  Rpt.  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Benning 
Wilson  to  Mi-a  Susan  Seavy  ;  by  Henry  Upham,  E^q-.  *Ir.  William  Robineon 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Sweeney -—At  Roxburw  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ryder  Mr.  Benjamin 
Bartlett  to  MJi-s  Hannah  S.  Gosa.  both  of  Dorchester.— At  Chelsea,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Ripley,  of  Newton,  Mr.  S.  Dickeu.-ion  Hiiskell.  of  this  city,  to  Miss  Abby  J. 
Hubbard.-  At  Wuterto\ni,  Mr.  Thomas  0.  Greene,  of  ProTidence.  to  Misfl 
Margaret  C.  Ladd.— At  Snnierville.  bv  Rev.  Mr.  vrilliams,  Mr.  Thomas  Hig- 
gins.  2d,  of  Welltieet.  to  Mii=s  CLira  C.  Paine,  of  Eastham.— At  Salem,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Enoch  P.  Fuller  to  Mra.  Mercy  Wellington.— At  VVeat 
Newton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Paul.=on.  Dr.  Ebenezer  Small  of  Boston,  to  Mi«s  Sarah 
E.  Bodge—  At  HaTerhill.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ho-ford.  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Merrill  to  Miss 
Irene  L.  Nichols.— At  Beverly  b»  Rev.  Mr.  Abbot,  Mr.  Thoma*"  A.  Morgan  to 
Mi.-is  Henrietta  Carroll.— 4,t  Ippwich,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Hiinaford.  Mr.  George  \r. 
Kstes.  Jr.,  of  Salem,  to  Miss  Eliza  A.  Titcomb.— At  Newbnr\port.  b\  rtev.  Mr. 
Spalding  Mr.  .'ohn  A.  Hill  to  Miss  Elizabeth  N.  Clary.— At  Steubenville.  0., 
by  Rev-  Mr.  Nes.';lv,  Mr.  Alexander  Clark  to  Miss  Annie  Daughaday,  all  of 
Port  Homer.— At  "Savanaah,  Ga.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Albert  M.  Phelps 
to  Miss  Augusta  B.  Robinson. 


DEATHS. 


In  thb  city,  Mrs.  Catherine  J.  W.  Jerauld,  29;  Mrs.  Jnlia  J.  Blaisdell.  ^; 
At  Charlestowu,  Mr.  Joseph  Chickering,  57.  Miss  Lucv  Kisk  Mcintosh,  62; 
Rev  Jauies  Shepard.  e\t\  mi-^sioaarv.— At  Dorcheftcr.  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Good- 
now.  32.— At  Lvnn.  Mr.  William  Bartlett.  54;  Mis.  Sarah  Ereline  Hitchinga, 
22-  Mrs.  Kleanor  Keating,  30.— At  Salem,  Widow  Nancy  Gwinn.  oIj.  Mr. 
Samuel  Brown.  Jr.,  TO.— At  Medfield.  Miris  Rebecca  Phillips  Sewall. '23  — At 
Lowell,  Caut.  Eiisha  Ford.  77.— At  Taunton,  Mr.  Zibina  Dean;  Mr.  Albert  G. 
Wajihburn,  ol ;  Mr.  Rufus  Carver,  71.- At  Soufhboro.  Mr.  Diivid  S.  Cotting, 
29  —At  Nantucket,  Mrs.  Ann  Maria  Eiiis,  29;  Mi»9  Lncretia  Colcm,iD,  70.— 
At  Worcester.  Mra.  Julia  Balcolra.  22;  Mr.  David  A.  Bern>ird.  54;  Mrf.Ljiura 
J  Willard.  22,  Mr.  Jasper  N.  Tucker.  72.— At  West  Millbory,  Mr.  Stephen 
Blacchard,  79-— At  North  Adams.  Miss  Sophia  Kobia«)n,  76.— At  Pitt^field, 
Mrs  I'ntty  S.  Pixley,  73  — At  Tiverton,  K.  I..  Mr.  Richard  Durfee.  52.— At 
Bristol.  R.  I..  Benjamin  Tillev.E^q..  72;  Mrs.  Alice  Potter.  85.- At  Farming- 
ton,  S.  U  .  Mr.  Sjlvester  Edgerlv,  30.— At  nrookl>n.  N.  Y.,  Mr.  William  H. 
Richards.  30.— -At  Clitton,  L.I..  Mr.  Isaac  Simouton,94  -  At  Batima.  111.,  Rev. 
Janie«  Towne,  a  native  of  Belchertowo.  Ma.<a.  67-—  Kt  Richmond,  Ta.  Mrs. 
Sarah  Porter  Pettes,  of  Roxburv,  07.— At  Lawrence.  Kanzas.  Mrs.  Juliet,  wife 
of  Mr.  Jerome  B.  Taft,  late  of  Boston,  22.— At  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands, 
Mr.  David  B.  Wallis.  lat«  of  Salem,  22. 


A  New  Novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.— By  reference  to 
W.  P.  Fetridge  &  Co.'s  advertisement  in  another  column,  it  will 
be  been  that  there  is  a  literary  novelty  on  the  tapis. 
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EDITORIAL  MELANGE. 

The  new  kind  of  fuel  which  has  been  invented  by  a  New  Or- 
leans gentleman,  and  about  which  so  much  has  been  said,  consists 
of  140  parts  of  fine  earth,  thirty  parts  of  lime,  twenty  of  coal  dust, 
two  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  three  of  resin  or  pitch,  two  of 
clinkers  or  iron  dust,  and  eight  of  sawdust.     The  whole  is  mixed 

together  with  water,  and  then  dried  in  lamps. Judge  Kent 

says  :  "  There  are  very  few  evili  to  which  a  man  is  subjected  that 
he  might  not  avoid,  if  he  would  converse  more  with  his  wife,  and 
follow  her  advice." A  company  of  capitalists  have  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  at  Williamsburg,  N.  Y., 
casting  plates  sixty  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  inches  square, 
with  every  prospect  of  success.     About  5500,000  worth  of  plate 

plass  is  now  imported  annually  from  Europe. There  are 

19,429  volumes  in  the  Boston  public  library. The  Star  says 

that  a  London  bookseller  has  recently  been  in  Washington  hunt- 
ing up  and  purchasing  copies  of  everything  published  in  this  coun- 
try on  military  science-     It  is  judged  among  the  Washington 

booksellers  that  he  came  to  fill  an  order  for  his  government. It 

was  recently  decided  in  a  Milwaukee  court,  by  Judge  Larrabee, 
that  a  lawyer  is   not  liable   for  an    action  of  slander  for  words 

spoken  in  arguing  a  case  before  a  jury  or  court.  • Oat  of  more 

than  twelve  million  passengers  who  were  carried  during  the  last 
year  over  sixteen  of  the  main  railroads  of  New  York,  only  twelve 
were  killed,  and  of  the  twelve  eleven  were  standing  on  the  plat- 
form when  they  met  their  death.  So  says  the  report  of  the  State 
engineer  and  surveyor,  and  travellers  on  railroads  should  remem- 
ber and  "keep  off  the  platform." Donald  G.  Mitchell  (Ik 

Marvel)  has  returned  from  Europe — the  husband  of  a  wife,  the 
father  of  a  babe. Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, a  man  is  stated  to  have  been  killed  by  the  famous  clock  in 
the  square  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice ;  while  repairing  the  clock,  he 
stopped  his  head  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such  a  nick  of  time,  that 
the  quarter-boy  struck  it  with  his  hammer,  and  knocked  him  over 

the  battlements. The  celebrated  Hon  tamer,  Herr  Driesbach 

has  married  and  settled  down  at  Potosi,  Illinois. A  big  tooth 

of  a  fossil  elephant  has  been  found  near  Enon,  Clark  county,  Oliio, 
which,  with  the  roots  attached,  would  have  weighed  fifteen  pounds, 
as  ia  its  fragmentary  condition  it  is  eleven  inches  long,  and  three 
inches  thick.  The  Dayton  paper  supposes  the  head  of  the  ani- 
mal must  have  weighed  four  thousand  pounds. Great  pre- 
parations are  making  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  celebrate  "Fourth 

of  July"  with  becoming  fitness. Smithson,  the  benevolent 

Englishman,  who  founded  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Wash- 
ington, was  so  expert  in  minute  chemical  analysis,  that  on  one 
occasion  he  caught  a  tear  as  it  was  trickling  down  the  face  of  a 
lady,  and  though  he  lost  half  of  it,  succeeded  in  analyzing  the  re- 
mainder, and  in  detecting  in  it  several  salts. France  and  Eng- 
land have  about  2.1  American  ships  under   charter,  in  conveying 

troops  and  munitions  to  the  Crimea. A  ship  canal  from  the 

St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Charaplaiu  was  the  subject  of  debate  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament  recently.  The  importance  of  the  measure 
was  conceded,  and  it  was  only  opposed  in  consequence  of  the 
present  embarrassed  state  of  the  treasury^     The  estimated  cost  of 

the  projected  canal  is  about  $5,000,000. Dr.  Tinsley,  of  Cuba, 

claims  to  have  discovered  that  vaccine  virus,  after  passing  through 
the  system  of  a  negro,  is  valueless  for  the  white  race. A  ne- 
gotiation is  said  to  be  on  foot  between  the  British  and  Argentine 
governments  for  the  tract  of  country  known  as  the  Grunchaco,  for 
the  supply  of  cotton  in  case   of  any  difficulty  with  the  United 

States Col.  Steptoe  has  declined  the  governorship  of  Utah, 

and  Judge  Kinney,  chief  justice,  has  stated  that  he  will  accept  the 

appointment.  ■ Strenuous  effort  is  now  making  in  Louisiana 

for  the  suppression  of  the  practice  of  carrying  concealed  weapons. 
The  new  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that  State  makes  the 
carrying  of  concealed  weapons  a  misdemeanor,  and  subjects  those 
who  are  accused  of  it  to  a  tria.1  before  the  criminal  court. 


Siege  of  Sedascopol. — The  number  of  gans  used  at  Se- 
bastopol,  during  the  late  bombardment,  was  500.  Each  gun 
fired  120  rounds  of  shot  per  day,  which  gives  a  total  of  60,000 
rounds  each  day.  The  fire  lasted  thirteen  days,  making  an  ag- 
gregate of  780,000  missiles.  Estimating  the  weight  of  each  shot 
at  45  pounds,  the  total  for  thirteen  days  was  thirt^-jive  million,  one 
hundred  tluonsand  jiounds  !  First  cost  of  the  iron,  without  reck- 
oning the  expense  of  transportation  to  the  Crimea,  $313,380 — 
enough  to  lay  one  track  of  a  railroad  150  miles,  or  to  extend  in  a 
single  bar,  332  miles.  Quantity  of  powder  used  in  the  thirteen 
days'  siege,  4,680,000  pounds ;  cost  of  tJie  eame,  $702,000.  Total 
cost  of  powder  and  hall,  $1,01.5,000. 


Literary  Vanitv. — It  is  said  that  Scribe  has  earned  by  his 
pen  aot  less  than  £120,000,  or  thereabouts;  that  he  drives  very 
hard  bargains  witli  his  publishers  and  on  the  theatrical  managers; 
and  that  having  perceived,  when  drawing  up  a  list  of  the  titree 
hundred  and  fifty  pieces  which  bear  his  name,  that  tlieir  titles 
began  with  every  letter  in  the  alphabet  except  K,  Y,  Z,  he  had 
tlie  childish  weakness  to  make  the  alphabet  complete  by  writing 
three  new  pieces,  with  titles  commencing  with  those  letters. 


Valuable  Invention.— We  have  seen  a  process  of  obtaining 
"  a  dry  cold  atmosphere  "  from  ice,  discovered  and  patented  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Schooley,  of  Cincinnati,  which  seems  to  us  admir- 
ably adapted  for  applicatisn  to  refrigerators,  meat  curing,  preserv- 
ing of  fruits,  and  ventilation  of  public  rooms  during  the  summer. 


A  CURIOUS  Blunder. — In  a  work  published  in  London,  called 
*'  American  Liberty  and  Government,"  by  a  Mr.  K}le,  it  is  stated 
that  "America  is  the  ally  of  Russia,"  and  that  "in  New  York, 
the  principal  hold  is  dtdicatcd  lo  the  Bussiati  saint,  Nidiulas .'" 


tUasaibE  (&ixt\]tvin%s. 


The  State  prison  at  Auburn  has,  within  the  last  year,  paid 
S10,000  into  the  State  treasury. 

Colt  is  erecting  an  immense  establishment  in  Hartford  for  the 
manufacture  of  his  famous  pistols. 

Six  sisters  were  recently  married  on  the  same  night,  at  their 
house  in  Somerset  county.  Pa. 

Accounts  from  the  upper  Missouri  represent  the  Sioux  as  very 
hostile,  and  assembling  to  make  war  on  the  whites. 

Passengers  are  now  taken  from  Philadelphia  to  Niagara  Falls, 
by  way  of  the  Reading  railroad,  in  sixteen  hours. 

The  New  York  Express  affirms  that  there  is  still  a  prospect  of 
the  annexation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  the  United  States. 

Kossuth  is  announced  as  a  regular  weekly  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Independent.     He  vdll  be  paid,  it  is  said,  $50  per  letter. 

The  annual  discourse  before  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artil- 
lery Company,  at  its  late  celebration  4th  inst.,  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  George  D.  Wildes,  of  Brookline. 

An  American  gentleman,  writing  home  from  Berlin,  says  that 
the  venerable  Humboldt  still  sleeps  as  little  and  works  as  inces- 
santly in  the  cause  of  science  as  in  past  years. 

Henry  C.  Buffum,  a  journeyman  printer,  ran  around  the  Com- 
mon outside  of  the  fence,  in  six  minutes  and  forty  seconds.  The 
distance  is  one  mile  and  an  eighth. 

The  cost  of  the  Norwalk  disaster  to  the  New  York  and  New 
Haven  Railroad  has  been  $280,000,  and  there  are  still  unsettled 
claims  against  the  company  outstanding. 

The  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest  is  good  in  most  parts  of 
the  South  and  West,  altboui^h  there  has  been  some  damage  from 
the  drought  in  portions  of  Texas  and  other  Southern  States. 

Army  clerks  are  not  regarded  as  beneficiaries  under  the  late  (or 
any  former)  bounty  land  act.  In  the  act  of  March  3d,  provision 
is  made  for  such  clerks  as  served  in  the  jmey  during  a  time  of  war. 

Prof.  B.  Silliman,  Jr ,  has  been  testing  the  rock  oil,  or  perole- 
um,  in  Venango  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  finds  that  it  is  equal 
in  illuminating  power  to  all  the  gases  or  fluids  commonly  in  use, 
and  superior  to  most  of  them. 

R.  D.  Shepherd,  Esq.,  of  New  Orleans,  has  given  two  squares 
of  land  in  that  city  for  the  erection  of  an  alms-house,  and  in  addi- 
tion has  promised  $50,000  towards  a  fund  for  sustaining  the  insti- 
tution when  established. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  have  received  the  con- 
tract from  government  for  carrying  the  river  mail  between  Cairo 
and  New  Orleans  at  the  rate  of  $180,000  per  year.  This  is  a 
heavy  contract. 

The  water  in  use  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  has  acquired  the 
offensive  effluvia  and  taste  noticed  in  the  Boston  Cochituate.  A 
short  time  since  the  water  was  discharged  from  the  hydrants,  and 
considerable  numbers  of  dead  fish  were  found. 

A  late  California  paper  mentions  a  duel  which  was  fought  be- 
tween a  Yankee  and  an  Englishman  in  a  dark  room.  The  Yan- 
kee, not  wishing  to  have  blood  on  his  hands,  fired  his  pistol  up 
the  chimney,  and  to  his  horror,  down  came  the  Englishman. 

About  twenty  five  years  ago,  only,  the  insane  were  treated  like 
criminals'  There  are  now  in  the  United  States  thiity-two  insane 
hospitals,  in  active  operation,  and  nine  others  in  construction. 
Twenty  eight  of  these  are  State  institutions,  and  the  number  of 
the  insane  is  nearly  20,000. 

The  Newark  Advertiser  says  the  New  Brunswick  banks  have 
discontinued  the  custom  of  sending  notices  to  parties  having  notes 
due  there.  It  was  discontinued  on  account  of  the  law  requiring 
advance  payment  on  letters.  Many  who  have  relied  upon  su<-li 
notice  being  given,  have  been  surprised  to  find  their  notes  protested. 

We  learn  from  the  Washington  Union  that  about  a  hogshead 
of  acorns  of  the  cork  oak  have  been  introduced  by  the  agricultural 
division  of  the  Patent  office,  from  the  south  of  Europe,  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  for  experiment,  or  to 
test  their  adaptation  to  the  climate. 

The  Pomfret  boy,  with  eleven  grand -parents,  will  have  to  pre- 
sent his  hat  to  Hurley  Nelson,  son  of  Alonzo  D.  and  Dulcena 
Pearce,  of  East  Calais,  Vt.,  who  hiis  twelve  grand -parents,  all  liv- 
ing, including  four  great-grand  fathers  and  four  great-grand-moth- 
ers, whose  ages  average  about  eighty  j-ears,  and  ^l  reside  in 
Washington  County. 

There  are  but  four  cities  in  Russia  that  contain  a  population  of 
more  than  50,000  inhabitants.  Thcv  are  St.  Petersburg,  with 
470,202;  Moscow,  with  340,068;  Warsaw,  with  J54,700,  and 
Odessa,  with  60,155.  Sebastopol  has  a  population  of  41,155. 
There  are  only  twenty  five  other  ciries  which  are  inhabited  by 
more  than  twenty  five  thousand  persons. 

Tlie  small  lakes  in  the  interior  of  New  York  are  indulging  in 
some  strange  freaks.  Cayuga  Lake,  following  the  example  of 
Seneca,  suddenly  rose,  recently,  about  three  feet  five  inches,  and 
remained  at  that  height  six  or  seven  minutes,  then  sunk  to  its 
original  hvel,  and  ihen  rose  again,  turning  up  several  old  wrecks 
of  boats. 

The  Baltimore  Republican  lias  an  account  of  a  revolving  bat- 
tery, invented  by  Shaw  &.  Ames  of  that  citv,  which  may  be  loaded, 
primed,  fired  and  swabbed,  with  one  simjile  movement  of  a  break, 
at  the  rate  of  eic/Ii/i/  times  in  one  minute  !  It  consists  of  a  stationary 
barrel  wirli  a  cylinder,  moving  Iiorizontally,  containing  chambers. 
The  gun  is  prevented  from  being  over-heated  by  a  siniplc  arrange- 
ment. 

There  is  some  confusion  at  the  Canadian  custom-houses  in 
levying  duty  on  the  packages  that  contain  goods  entering  free 
under  the  recent  reciprocity  treaty.  The  journals  ridicule  the 
uncertainty  and  irregularity  that  prevail,  and  call  for  an  entire 
suppression  of  the  charge.  It  is  a  second  edition  of  the  late  cow 
and  milk  question.  The  cow  crossed  the  border  free;  the  milk 
was  taxed. 

The  London  News  has  an  article  on  the  shipping  of  the  world, 
which  shows  that  the  fioating  tonnage  of  the  civilized  world,  ex- 
cluding only  China  and  the  East,  consists  of  136,000  vessels,  of 
15,500,000  tons.  The  number  of  seamen  it  sets  down  at  800,000, 
and  including  the  Eastern  and  other  States,  of  the  maritime  pop- 
ulation of  which  we  have  no  accounts,  there  must  be  at  the  least 
a  million  of  persons  engaged  at  sea,  and  generally  on  the  ocean. 

On  a  recent  trial  in  Paris,  a  letter  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  pro- 
duced in  court,  written  in  1844,  when  the  present  emperor  of  the 
Fr<^ncli  was  a  prisoner  at  Ham,  in  which  he  offers  to  write  the 
article  on  artillery  in  the  Dictionnaire.  The  article  was  written 
accordingly,  and  eight  years  afterwards,  when  a  second  edition 
of  the  work  was  in  preparation,  Louis  Napoleon,  then  president 
of  the  French  republic,  made  additions  to,  and  corrected,  in  the 
salons  of  the  Elysee,  the  proofs  of  the  article  he  had  originally 
contributed  from  the  dungeons  of  Ham. 


Jbrfign   IXtms. 


Eugene  Sue  has  been  attacked  by  ophthalmia,  and  is  threatened 
with  total  loss  of  sight. 

The  British  have  217  steamers  engaged  in  the  transport  service 
for  the  war. 

Miss  Nightingale's  marriage  with  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
medical  staff  at  Scutari,  is  rumored. 

The  French  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  fight  on  New  England  rum. 
It  makes  them  very  spiiited. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  stops  the  grog  of  all  his  men,  in  the  Cri- 
mea, who  do  not  occasionally  write  home  to  their  parents. 

Mr.  Samuel  Rogers,  the  poet,  is  greatly  improved  in  health, 
and  is  now  enabled  to  take  airings  daily. 

Grea^^  preparations  were  making  in  Warsaw  for  the  coronation 
of  the  czar  as  King  of  Poland.  The  ceremony  was  to  be  performed 
in  June. 

A  fifth  of  the  bees  in  France  have  been  killed  by  the  severity 
of  the  winter,  and  much  of  the  honey  was  so  severely  frozen  as  to 
be  spoiled. 

A  governor  in  Ceylon,  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  spirit 
of  the  British  constitution,  impannelled  a  jury  of  Mussulmans  on 
a  man  found  drowned,  and  they  retuined  the  solemn  and  signifi- 
cant verdict,  "  His  time  was  come." 

Japan  was  visited  with  a  most  severe  earthquake  on  the 
23d  of  December  last,  whereby  the  city  of  Ohosaca,  the  largest 
city  in  Japan,  and  the  town  of  Simoda  were  destroyed,  and  Jeddo 
much  injured. 

Thtre  have  been  fearful  inundations  In  Hungary  and  the  Banat. 
The  river  Theiss  and  its  tributaries  have  inundated  about  1200 
English  square  miles  of  land,  of  which  800,000  acres  were  sown 
with  corn. 


iSanbs  of  ©olir. 


.....  He  that  sips  of  many  arts,  drinks  of  none. — Fuller. 

If  the  rose  be  called  the  queen  of  flowers,  why  not  "  cha- 
rity "  the  rose  of  human  virtue  ? — Kozlay. 

....  Woe  to  him  who  smiles  not  over  a  cradle,  and  weeps  not 
over  a  tomb. — Deluzy. 

....  I  can  forgive  a  crime — it  may  have  some  grand  motive  ; 
but  never  an  awkwardness  — Mad.  Recamier. 

The  woman  who  is  admired  is  almost  always  an  admirer 

of  hei-self. — Ddnzy. 

....  A  more  glorious  victory  cannot  be  gained  over  another 
man  than  this,  that  when  the  injury  began  on  his  part,  the  kind- 
ness should  begin  on  ours. — Tilhtson. 

....  The  good  will  of  the  benefactor  is  the  fountain  of  all  bene- 
fits ;  nay,  it  is  the  benefit  itself;  or,  at  least,  the  stamp  that  makes 
it  valuable  and  current. — Seneca. 

....  Man  is  the  only  creature  endowed  with  the  power  of 
laughter ;  is  he  not  also  the  only  one  that  deserves  to  be  laughed 
at ! — Greville. 

....  One  of  the  saddest  things  about  human  nature  is,  that  a 
man  may  guide  others  in  the  path  of  life,  without  walking  in  it 
himself;  that  he  may  be  a  pilot,  and  a  cast-away. — Blake. 

....  'Tis  the  property  of  all  true  knowledge,  especially  spirit- 
ual, to  enlarge  the  soul  by  filling  it ;  to  enlarge  it  without  swell- 
ing it;  to  make  it  more  capable,  and  more  earnest  to  know,  the 
more  it  knows. — Bishop  Spratt. 

....  Knowledge,  economy  and  labor  are  virtues  of  a  civilized 
man  ;  they  form  the  most  durable  basis  of  society,  and  the  surest 
spring  of  individual  welfare.  Riches  consequently  are  the  fruvf 
of  knowledge,  economy  and  labor. — Kozlay. 

lokcr's  IBnigct. 

The  great  value  of  arithmetic  is  to  add  up  the  number  of  one'a 
lovers  and  dresses. 

Since  beef  has  been  so  outrageously  high  in  price,  it  is  general- 
ly considered  to  be  dtar  meat,  if  not  venison  ! 

The  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  grows  has  declared  a  dividend 
of  ten  "  scents  "  to  the  share. 

There  are  two  bores  in  society — the  man  who  knows  too  much, 
and  the  miin  who  knows  too  little. 

"  See  here,  Gripps,  I  undei'stand  you  have  a  superior  way  of 
curing  hams.  I  should  like  to  learn  it."  "  Well,  yes  ;  I  know 
very  well  how  to  cure  them  ;  but  the  trouble  with  me,  just  now,  is 
to  fiipd  out  a  way  to  pro  cure  them." 

A  Western  writer  thinks  that  if  the  proper  way  of  spelling  tho 
is  though,  and  ate  eight,  and  bo  beau,  the  proper  way  of  spelling 
potatoes  is  poughteighteaux.  The  new  spelling  for  softly  in 
psoitghtleigh. 

A  sexton  being  very  familiar  with  a  physician,  was  asked 
whether  he  had  entered  into  partnership  with  him.  "  O,  yes," 
said  he,  "  we've  been  together  for  some  time — I  always  carry  the 
doctor's  work  home  when  it  is  done." 

"  I  will  not  strike  thee,  bad  man,"  said  a  Quaker,  one  day, 
"but  I  wiW  let  this  billet  of  wood  fall  on  thee,"  and  at  that  pre- 
cise moment  the  "  bad  man  "  was  floored  by  the  weight  of  a  walk- 
ing stick  that  the  Quaker  was  known  to  carry. 

The  following,  worked  out  by  a  blue-eyed  angel,  is  given  as  the 
arithmetic  of  love ;  After  introduction,  4  compliments  make  I 
blush;  8  blushes  mike  1  terider  look;  4  tender  looks  make  1 
ramble  by  moonlight;  2  rambles  make  1  proposal;  2  proposals 
{1  to  pa)  make  1  wedding. 

THE   FLAG   OF   OUR  UNION. 

An  elegant,  moral  and  refined  Miscellaneovs  Fam Hi/  Journal,  devoted  to 
polit€  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  aud  origiDitl  tales, 
written  exprcsslj'  for  tbe  piiper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  quetiitions,  It 
is  stricth  neutral ;  thereforu  making  it  emphatically  a  paper  for  the  aiujjoN, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  borne  circle. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  pos-sible  amount  of  intellij;ence.  No  advertisements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  the  mammotu 
SIZE,  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  unrivalled 
corps  of  contrihutors  arc  regularly  engaged,  aad  every  department  is  under 
the  most  fiui.shed  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
original  papn,  the  present  circuhition  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  '■  Ballou's  Piotobjai." 

TERMS  ;— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,   one  year $2  00 

4  subscribers,  "       "    7  qo 

10  "  "       "    ; 15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
sevtnttenlh  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flao  of  our  Union,  and  one  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial, 
®4  00  per  annum.     Published  every  Saturday,  by        HI,  M.  BALLOU. 

Corner  of  Tremont  aud  BromfleKi  Sta.,  Boeton,  Mass. 
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N.)T1CE  TO  ADVERTISERS  —Onepfifrf  only  of 
this  paptT  is  ffeioCfd  to  adverlistjnents.  The  im- 
mense circuliition  of  tlie  Pictorial  (being  over  one  Itun- 
drrd  thousand  copies  wetkt)/).  forms  a  vehicle  of  advep- 
tiFement  that  le  rarely  offered  to  the  public.  Another  ftict 
which  greatly  enhances  the  VRlue  of  the  Pictorial  ay  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  preMrved,  ami  not  de- 
etrovcd  after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  every 
Bix  mouths,  so  that  each  advertisement  (all  being  placed 
on  the  insii/e  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  pernianent  card  of 
the  advertistj's  business  for  t/i^ars  to  come.. 

^CF'  Terms  for  Advertisi>g- — Fifty  cents  per  line,  in 
all  cases,  without  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  ?ame. 

Ao  ertisements  must  be  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
tha  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  daj :» In  printing.     Address,  post- 
paid. M.  M.  BALLOU,  PicblisUer  and  Proprietor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Ernmfleld  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  NE'W  AMERICAN  NOVEL 

OF  PECULIAR  INTEREST! 

BL  AN  CHE     r>  E  A  R^VO  O  D  . 

A  TALE  OF  MODEEN  LIFE. 
In  O.n'e  Vol.    32jio.     Cloth,  81.    Tapeb,  75  Cekts. 

Whether  we  may  regard  it  as  a  delicious  love  atoiy — and 
we  unhe-itatiDgly  commend  it  to  "all  true  lovers  '■ — or  as 
a  well  knit  intrigue  skilfully  managed  with  a  view  to  in- 
tensity of  interest,  happy  conclusion,  pleasant  de.-^cription 
and  incident,  or  any  of  the  usuaJ  excellencies  of  a  work  of 
fiction,  we  are  prepared  to  accord  to  it  our  vote  and  sanc- 
tion— as  tup  best  new  novel  before  the  public,  and  as  like- 
ly to  continue  so  for  a  long  season.  It  will  have  a  splen- 
did run  here,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  he  reprinted  in 
England, — Netc  Yorh  E-rprr-ss. 

W'e  predict  for  it  a  success  of  no  ordinary  character. — 
Soston  Alias. 

Of  superior  interest  and  power, — Boston  Traveller. 

BUiNCE  <1-  BROTHER,  PUBLlSUi-RS, 

126  NASSAU  STREET,  NE\V  YORK. 
Mailed  free  of  postage  upon  the  receipt  of  the  retail 
price.  June  16 


"THE     GREAT    UNKNOWN.' 

A  NEW  EMOTION  L\  LITERARY  CIRCLES. 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

"  M  O  R  E  D  U  N/' 

A  TALE  OF  1210. 
BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Messrs.  W.  P.  Fetridge  &  Co.  announce  with  pleasure  to 
the  reading  public  that  they  have  published  this  romance 
(recently  discovered  in  faris),  which  is  now  exciting  in  for- 
eign literary  circles  a  sensation  unequalled  since  the  iden- 
tity of  the  author  of  the  W'averly  Novels  was  sought  for. 

This  volume  will  be  published  simultan^ouslj  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  The  price  in  England  will  be  S8 ;  but 
Messrs.  Fetridge  &  Co.,  notwithstanding  the  large  sum 
paid  for  the  advance  sheets  to 

Messrs.  HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 

will  be  able  to  offer  the  volume  to  the  public  at  the  low 

price  of  FIFTY  CENTS. 

tCr"  Agents  should  send  in  their  orders  early,  addressed 

W.  p.  FETRIDGE   &   Co., 

Fransus  Square,  New  York, 
Or,  FETRIDGE  &  Co.,  Boston.  June  16 

"OUR     WORLD." 

603  PAGES.      12M0.      10  ULUSTRATIOXS.      PRICE,  &1  25. 

TaiT  this  exciting  story  should  arouse  the  liveliest  in- 
terest and  deepest  feeling,  is  natural  and  obvious — it  re- 
lates to 

THE  OREAT  QUESTION 

which,  so  deeply  engrosses  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  our 
people.  Its  characters,  incidents  and  scenes  are  all  our 
own,  and  of  our  time.  It  is  vividly  and  effectively  writ- 
ten,and  the  Truth  of  History  and  the  Charms  of  Romance 
render  its  pages  at  once  captit.\ting  asd  convlsxisq.  It 
shows  the  wrongs  and  cruelties  inflicted  upon 

THEEE  million  SLAVES! 

and  the  bondage  in  which  the  slave  power  attempts  to 

hold  TWENTY  SIILUOX  FREEMESl 

INTERESTING  TO  BOOK  AGENTS. 
NO    OTHER   WORK    LIKE   THIS. 

A   GREAT   BOOK   FOR   CAXVASSEE3. 

ILLUSTRATED  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  ANIMATED  NA- 
TURE, containing  a  full  description  of  the  different 
Hares  of  Men,  and  of  the  various  Be.asts,  Birds,  fishes, 
Ineects,  Reptiles  and  Microscopic  AniniaJculse  of  the 
Globe.     1.350  Engranngs. 

Price,  in  one  Quarto  Volume,  MusUn,  Gilt  Back,  S2  75. 
Same.  Embossed  Morocco,  Gilt  Back  and  Sides.        3  50. 
Sold  only  by  Agents,  to  whom  liberal  dibcounts  are 
made. 

MILLER,  ORTON  &  MULLIGAN,  Pcblisbers, 
jnne  16  It  '2d  Park  Row,  New  York. 


FIRE^VORKS!  FIREAVORKS! 
SANDERSON  &  LANERGAN, 

PTKOTECHNISTS    TO    THE    CITY    OF    BOSTON. 

Large  or  Small  Gixbibitions  of  Fire  Works,  in  Fanci  u', 
Local  and  Patriotic  Designs,  at  short  notice.  Orders 
addressed  to  HOLDEN  &  CUTTER,  Sole  Agtnts,  15  and 
17  Kilhy  Street,  Boston. 

Laboratories-^East    Cambridge    and    South  Reading, 
Ma.S3.  June  9 


MONEV   MADE  QUICKLY. 

THERE  is  great  complaint  among  young  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  that  vn\l  remunerate  them 
fur  their  services.  To  such,  the  subscriber  would  call  at- 
tention toa  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  bu.=iness,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  iovested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  month.'',  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  vranted  in  every  city  and 
toivn  in  the  Union — ^you  cannot  overstock  the  markrt.  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 
June  16       3m,       Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  Ala. 

IN  A  FEW  DATS, 
THREE   NEW  NOVELS! 

CHRISTIE  -lOEIVSTONE.    By  Cqarles  Reade. 

PKG  WOFFINGTON.     By  Charles  Reade. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIFE.    By  Anna  Mart  HowiTT. 

TICKNOR  dt  FIELDS,  PUBLISHERS. 

June  9  2t 

JOHN  DICK  &  SONS'  SPOOL  COTTON. 

BUTERS  plea.se  note  it  can  be  had  of  Robert  Logax  fc 
Co..  51  Dey  St.,  New  Torfc;  BtraNHAii  Welton  &  Co., 
96  .Milk  St.,  Boston;  J.  W.  Farrell.  Chestnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia; D.  McIlvain,  Baltimore;  Stellsias  Hexrich  & 
Co.,  250  Market  Street,  Baltimore;  D.  H.  London.  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  3m  June  9 


SCHOOLEY'S  MEAT,  PROVISION 
ASD  FRUIT  PRESERVER, 

In  which  is  introduced  his  patent  process  of  producing  a 
dry.  colfl  current  of  air  from  ice.  The  inside  of  this  Pbe- 
8ERVER,  intended  for  household  purposes,  is  warranted  to 
be  dry— consequently  free  from  moisture,  mould,  must, 
or  impure  flavor. 

Pamphlets  giving  full  description  of  the  different  appli- 
cations of  the  process,  and  all  information  respecting  the 
purchiise  of  manufacturing  rights,  can  be  had  by  address- 
ing JOHN  C.  SOHOOLEY,  Patevtee. 

June  16  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BELLS!  BELLS!  BELLS! 

CHURCH,  Factory,  Steamboat.  Locomotive,  Planta- 
tion, and  other  BELLS,  with  the  different  styles  of 
hangings,  constantly  on  hjuid,  and  can  be  shipped  in  any 
direction,  nt  a  moment's  notice. 

A.  MENEELY'S  SONS, 
AVest  Troy,  New  york. 
An ESTB.— Hitchcock  &  Co.,  116  Broadway,  New  York; 
Kellogg,  Cobb  &  Co.,  51  Water  Street,  Roston  ;  Kellogg  & 
Andrews.  26  North  Fifth  Street,  Philadelphia;  Raymond 
&  Ward,  Chicago,  III.,  and  Stark,  Day  &  Stauffer,  New 
Orleans.  4t may  26 

A.  W.  LADD  &.  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED    GRAND   ACTION 

PIANO    FORTES. 


IT  IS  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WORLD  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  dkrivalled.  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally,  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

WAREROOMS,  296  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

BOSTON, 

tf        AND  441  BROIBAVAY,  NEW  YORK,    mar  24 

FEVER  AND  AGUE. 
HEGEMAN,  CLARK  &  CO.'S  TONIC  MIXTURE. 

Tai3  Prepakation  has  been  in  use  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  proved  a  certjiin  cure  ia  nearly  every  case.  A 
person  takiog  it  will  rarely  have  a  second  chill:  and  if 
taken  in  small  doses  by  those  who  are  exposed  to  Fever 
and  Ague,  it  will  act  as  a  preventive.  It  is  recommended 
and  used  by  physicians  throughout  the  country.  Orders 
by  mail  promptly  attended  to.  Prepared  and  sold,  whole- 
sale and  retail  by  HEGEMAN.  CLARK  &  Co  ,  Chemists 
and  Drusgisls,  165,  273,  511  and  756  Broadway. 

June  16  It 

IRVING'S  M'ASHINGTON.— Agents  wanted  to  ob- 
tain subscribers  for  this  work.     Subscriptions  received 
at  Nos.  50  and  b'^  Comhill.  Boston,  by 

FREDERICK  PARKER  &  Co., 
may  19        eop3t       General  Agents  for  New  England. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
B.  CHAMBERLAIW,  280  Washington  Street, 
BOSrON.  June  16 


N, 


COi>IIVIER(^IAL  AGENTS  WANTEO 

TO  CANVASS  PEHMANENTLY  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  Men  of  high  business  capabilities  and 
moral  qualities,  and  natives  of  New  England  or  New 
York,  only  need  apply.  The  business  is  highly  respectable 
and  profitable.     For  fuU  information,  address 

A.  \V.  HARRISON, 
may  5         eop4ti  lO  South  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

IF  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 

buy  RICHARDSON'S 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction  Book 
that  has  ever  been  pubUshed.     Price,  $3.     Published  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  all  Music  Stores, 
may  5  eop6m 

TO  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

THE  subscribers  have  on  hand  and  for  sale.  Tdeodo- 
LITE8,  Transits,  Transit  Compasses,  Levels,  Com- 
passes, Leveling  Rods,  Drawino  Instrcmentb,  Chains, 
et<:..  etc.,  made  in  a  superior  manner  and  roarranted. 
A.  MENKELY'S  SONS, 
may  26  4t  West  Troy,  New  York. 

AVOOD    ENGRAVINO. 

JOHN  ANDREW,  Drauohtsman  and  Engraver 
DPON  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
his  best  style,  promptly  and  at  moderate  prices.  129 
Wasliington  Street,  Boston.  Reference — Ballou's  Picto- 
rial, eoptf  may  5 

ON  EXHIBITION. 

BALL'S  PICTORIAL  TOUR  OFTHE  UNITED 
STATES,  at  AiioRT  Hall.  A  splendid  work  of  art, 
produced  by  colored  men  who  have  lived  in  the  South 
fur  twenty  years.  Every  evening  at  7  1-2  o'clock;  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays  at  2  1-2.  tf  June  2 

BEAUTIFUL  ENGR.4VINGS,  in  great  variety,  for 
sale  at  50  and  52  Comhill.  Boston,  by 
may  19  6t  FREDERICK  PARKER  &  Co. 


FURNITURE 

Ann 

CARPETING. 

nos.  1  and  2  Dock  Square,  3  and  5  tliiion  Street, 

corner  o£  North,  and  124  &- 128  Hanover  Street. 

A.   H.   ALLEN, 

WHOIEBAXE  AND   BKTAIL  DEALER   U)  AKD   MABDFAOTDBEE   OF 

Rich  Parlor,  Eining-Room  and  Chamber 
FURN  ITTJKE. 

A  large  assortment  of 
UPHOLSTERY    GOODS, 

Vi2.,Brocatelles,  Plushes.  Damask,  together  with 
CURTAIN    GOODS,  LACE,  MUSLIN,  BANDS,  Eto. 

Looking-Glasses  and  Plates. 
BEST  SPANISH  CURLED  HAIR  MATTERSSES. 

LIVE  GEESE  FEATHERS,  KILN  DRIED. 

The  largest  assortment  In  New  England  of  Rich,  Medium 

and  Low  Priced 

FURNITURE  AND  CARPETINGS, 

Of  every  style  and  variety,  which  will  be  sold  at  teh  pee 
CEiNT.  lePb  than  at  any  otlier  stores  in  the  city. 

^Tr"  Particular  attention  paid  to  packing  furniture  for 
shipping.     Call  and  bee  before  pdrchasing. 

NEW  ENGLAND   PTTRNITURE  AND 
CARPET    AVAREHOIJSE, 

Corner  Union  and  North.  Sts.,  near  Fanenil  Hall, 
and  I.  S.  Allen  &  Co.'s,  124  and  126  Hanover  St. 

Being  compelled,  on  account  of  increase  of  businePB,  to 
open  the  large  stores  on  the  corner  of  Union  and  North 
Streets,  and  124  and  126  Uanover  Street,  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  offer,  at  either  establishment,  the  largest  and 
most  select  assortment  of  Eogli^h  and  American  Carpet- 
ing and  Floor  Cloths  to  be  found  in  New  England,  at  re- 
DOCED  PRICES,  which  cannot  fail  proving  entiiely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  purchasers.  Al?o,  connected  with  the  above 
can  he  found  the  largest  assortment  of  FASHIONABLE 
FORNITUitE.  Ini— apr  7  A.  H.  ALLEN. 

THE  ADAMS  EXl'RESS  COMPANY, 

Oegakized  Jdly  1, 1854,  dkder  the  Laws  of  the  State 

OF  New  York. 

^^y  ShareholdfTS  IndiuidiiaUy  Liable. 

MANAGEKS. 
W.  B  DINSMOKE.  New  York, 
JOHNSON  LIVINGSTON,  New  Tort, 
J.  M.  THOMPSON,  Springfield, 
C.  SPOONER.  Bridgeport,  Ct., 
R.  B.  KINSLEY,  Newport, 
E.  S.  SANFOKD.  Philadelphia, 
S.  M.  SHOEMAKEK.  Baltimore, 
^GEO.  W.  CASS.  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
Pilnclpal  OJ/ice,  59  Broa/lu-ay,  New  York. 
This  Company  confines  itself  to  a  legitimate  Express 
bufiness  in  the  Atlintic  States— extending  to  New  Orleans 
on  the  South,  and  St.  Louis  on  the  West. 

CHARLES    HASKELL, 

jn  16        Manager  of  Boston  Office,  84  Washington  St. 


WILBOE'S  COHPOTTSD  OF 

I  FUSE  COD  LIVER 
OIL  AND  LIME. 


A   SURE  and  expeditious  cure   for   CONSUMPTION, 
COUGHS,    COLDS.   ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,   and 
all  SCROFULOUS  HUMORS.     This  popular  preparation 
is  not  only  more   efficacious,  but   more  pleasant  to  the 
palate  than  the   plaiu  cod  liver  oil,  and  is  regnlariy  pre- 
scribed by  the  medical  faculty     Manufactured  only  by 
De.  ALEXANDER  B    WILBOR.  Chemist, 
16R  Court  St  eot.  Boston. 
For  sale  in  New  York,  by  J.  Milhan.  193  Broadway; 
Philadelphia,  by  T.  W.  Dyott  &  Son.  132  North  Second 
Street.  ^_ June  16 

AVILSON'S 

PERFECTED  DYSENTERY  POWDERS. 

AFTER  using  the.«e  Powders  in  his  practice  for  over  five 
yeirs.  never  in  a  single  cafe  failing  to  give  instant 
relief  to  hi^  patients,  Dr.  WILSON,  at  the  solicitiition  of 
friends  and  others,  who  feel  that  to  this  remedy  they  are 
indebted  for  their  lives,  has  at  length  been  induced  to  offer 
them  to  the  public  as  an  infallible  cure  for 

DYSENTERY,  DIARRHCEA, 

AND    OTHER    BOWEL    COMPLAINTS. 

As  the  Dysentery  season  is  approaching,  no  family 
should  fail  to  procure  immediately  this  invaluable  reme- 
dy. A  box  containing  one  dozen  of  the  Powders,  with  full 
directions  for  their  use.  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  free  of 
expense,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Stales,  on  the  receipt 
of  SI,  in  a  letter  addressed  either  to  Dr.  J.  V.  WILSOiV, 
Fnoprietor.  Norwich,  Ct..  or  to  WEEKS  &  POTTElt.  No- 
15i  Washington  Street,  Boston.  For  sale  by  Druggists 
generally.  June  9 

HUMAN   HAIR   RESTORED, 

OR   NO   PAY  ASKED. 

DR.  M.  J.\C01{\,  No  2  Tremo.nt  Temple,  under- 
takes to  restore  the  human  hair,  and  asks  no  pay 
until  it  is  accomplished.  His  discovery  consists  in  restor- 
ing the  human  scalp  where  the  epidermis,  dermis  and 
curion  are  disea-sed,  even  in  cases  of  many  years  st-^nding. 
Ladies  who  have  not  jet  availed  themselves  of  Dr.  Ja- 
coby's  services,  are  informed  that  he  guarantees  a  com- 
plete restoration  to  the  health  and  life  of  the  hair.  Etlec- 
tually  destroys  the  h-iir-eaters,  or  hair-worms,  and  it  shall 
be  forever  delivered  from  the  attacks  of  this  troublesome 
destroyer.  Dr.  .Tacody  gives  particular  attention  to  all 
diseases  of  the  skin,  such  as  Salt  Rheum,  Scrofula,  and 
principally  to  the  complexion  of  the  skin.  June  16 

TO  NERVOUS  SUFFERERS.— A  retired  Clergy- 
man, restored  to  he.ilth  in  a  few  days  aft^r  many 
years  of  great  nervous  suffering,  is  anxious  to  make  known 
the  means  of  cure.  Will  send(free)the  prescription  used. 
Direct,  the  Rev.  JOHN  M.  DAGNALL.  No.  59  Fulton  St., 
Brooklyn,  New  Y'ork. 2t June  16 

Qqq^,— The  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry,  by  Dr.  Wistar,  ia 
doing  a  v-ast  deal  of  good  in  this  season  of  coughs  and 
bronchial  troubles.  There  are  few  cases  but  what  can  be 
easily  cured  by  this  medicine.     Give  it  one  trial  at  least. 

MASSASOIT  SALVE  cures  Pile.'",  Bums,  Scalds, 
Infiammationfi.efc.    SULLR'AN  BLACKING  COM- 
PANY, Proprietors,  127  Congress  St.         tf         June  16 

LADIES    are  requested    to  give    DICK'S    SPOOL 
COTTON  a  trial.    Ask  for  it  when  shopping. 
ROBERT  LOGAN  &  Co., 
June  9  3m  51  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


J.  H.  THOMPSON'S  INSTATJTAWEOUS 

LIQUID   HAIR  DYE. 

riiniS  Dye  Is.  without  any  exception,  the  best  ever  man- 
\_  ufactured  ;  nothing  sold  in  America  or  Europe  of  any 
other  make  will  bear  the  leoft  comparison  with  it.  The 
proprietor  publicly  guarantees  tliat  it  will  d)  e  red  or  grey 
hair  to  any  shade  of  brown  or  black  inane  minute,  and 
that  so  long  as  the  hair  remain?  upon  the  head,  it  will  not 
fade  or  change  color.  It  differs  from  all  other  dyes  in  its 
effect  upon  the  fibres  of  the  hair— ac,  instead  of  making 
the  bair  harsh,  it  renders  the  most  stubborn  pUant  and 
tractable.  Ii  is  beantifnlly  scented  with  violet,  and  will 
not  stain  the  skin.    The  following  is  the 

CERTiriCATE  OF  DB.  CHILTON. 

"  Having  examined  the  Hair  Dye  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Thouipson.  I  can  lecommend  it  as  being  properly  pre- 
pared, and  well  calculated  to  answer  the  pnrj)0se8  for 
which  it  is  intended.  Jambb  U.  CHllTor:,  Chemist. 

"  New  York,  June  8, 1854." 

This  certificate  from  a  scientific  gentleman  so  well  known 
as  Dr.  Chilton,  renders  the  publication  of  any  other  cer- 
tificates unnecessary,  as  it  iy  a  t^uScient  guaranty  ol  the 
genuineoeas  of  the  article.  Sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by 
J.  U.  THOMPSON.  6  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

Price,  SI  and  52  per  case,  tent  by  express  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  Conntr}-  merchants,  upon  applica- 
tion by  post,  will  receive  a  trade  circular,  containing  lirt 
of  prices,  terms,  etc.  4t  may  26 

BOUND  VOLUIVIES  OF  TITE  PICTORIAL.— 
We  sell  the  bound  volumes  of  our  illustrated  journal 
to  those  who  wish  to  :-ell  again  at  a  very  low  rate,  so  that 
a  handsome  profit  is  realized  by  the  retailer.  Any  infor- 
mation given  by  addressing  this  office,  by  letter,  j/ost-jraid, 

THE  HAIE  AND  COMPLEXIOK". 

BOGLE'S  CELEKRATEI)  HY]»ER10N  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Boole's  American  ELEirraic  Hair 
Dte  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age.  and  Bogle's  Hebe- 
aiona,  or,  £alm  of  Cytherea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tifying the  complexion'.  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  very  best  in  the  world.  For  sale  by  the  proprie- 
tor, WM.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A.  B.  &  D.  Sands.  New  York; 
J.  Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co..  Mon- 
treal, Canada;  R.  Hovendon,  20  King  Street,  Regent  St  , 
London;  J.  Woolley,  Manchester,  England,  and  chumista 
and  perfumers  throughout  the  world.         eoptf    jan  13 


DYER'S  HEALING  ElIBROCATION  has  been 
thoroughly  tested,  and  pronounced  an  nnfailiug 
remedy  for  all  the  il|s  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  Sold  bv  all 
Druggists.  June  16 


THE 

SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OP 

AMERICAN    FIELD    SPORTS. 

We  have  just  published  a  valuable  book,  containing 

TWENTY  IllirSTEATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

Gunning,  Fishing  and  Hunting, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre-table,  withampls 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  (o  rfroit' JVojh.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictokiai  gem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE    CENTSl 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  oflice  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  ia 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston. 

PALaiER'S  PATENT  LEG  received  tte 
Prize Medalat  the  VVORLD'S  GltEAT  EXHIBI- 
TION, in  London,  in  1851,  and  New  York,  in 
1853,  as  the  best  in  Europe  or  America — and  is 
now  oiann!acturedat3i8  Broadway,  >ew  York, 
376  Chestnut  St  ,  Philadelphia,  and  Springfield, 
Mass.,  by  PALMER  &  Oo.        tf        may  12 

WILSON'S  PERFECTED  DYSENTERY 
POWDEliS— sold  by  Dr  J.  V.  WILSON,  Norwich, 
Ct.,  WEEKS  &  POTTER,  154  Washington  St.,  Boston, 
and  Druggists  generally.  June  16 

PRINTING  INK  of  all  grades  and  colors  from  the  cel- 
ebrated Pbems  Ma>dfactory  of  Wi>l.  fc.  PRtillT, 
New  York,  for  sale  by  John  K.  Roceks  &  Co.,  Agents,  at 
the  JBO&  H>i\  TVPti  t  OUNDRV.  Spring  Lake. 

This  Ink  is  constantly  used  on  the  Pictorial  and  Flvg, 
and  purchasers  are  referred  to  its  pages  as  specimens  of 
its  color  and  quality.  -    lam jan  6 

TO  NERVOUS  SUFFERERS.— A  retired  Physi- 
cian, who  possesses  a  prescription  tbat  proved  effec- 
tual in  restoring  him  to  health  in  a  few  days,  after  years 
of  suttering  from  general  nervous  debility,  is  anxious  to 
make  it  known.  Will  send  free  the  prtscription  used. 
Direct  to  Dr.  Ed.  WILLIAMS,  206  Washington  St..  Brook- 
lyn, NewYOTk^ 2t J"Dc9 

IMMENSE  SUCCESS!: 

THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  IN  THE  ^ORLD. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED     FOR    EVERY    AMERICAN    HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1,  lSo5,  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  S8  mag.uunes,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pnyes  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  par  anuum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Ballou^s  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arranged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  hvs  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fifteen  yeaxs.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 
TALES, 
FOEHS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELIANY, 
ADVENTURES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HinttOB, 
ftom  the  hestand  most  popular  writers  of  the  country. 
It  ia  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  event.'  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries  and  improvements 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agrceablt  com- 
panion for  a  leisHre  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  being  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  aa 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  oneywir:  or  any 
person  sending  us  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  the 
sevtnieenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU.  Puhlisher  and  Proprtetor, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Dromfield  Streets,  Boston. 
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BALLOIJ'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING- ROOM   COMPANION. 


SCENES    AND    OCCUPATIONS    CHARACTERISTIC    OF    NEW    ENGLAND    LIFE. 


MTjt    -D  A  T  T  r»TT    (  COENBK  OP  TREMONT 
.  S3..  BAJjJjUU,  i  AND  BROMFIKLD  STS. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  23,  1855. 


^^Sa^fa^S'l  Vol.  Vm..  No.  25.-Whole  No.  207. 


VIRGINIA. 

"  The  "  Old  Dominion/*  as  the  "  mother  of  States,"  and  "  birth- 
place of  Presidents,"  merits  a  prominent  place  in  the  chronicleB 
of  the  republic.  Our  artist  has  sketched  the  landing  at  James- 
town of  the  English  under  Captain  John  Smith,  that  adventurous 
voyager,  who  was  rescued  from  death  by  the  beautiful  Pocahontas. 
The  settlement  received  the  name  of  "  Virginia,"  in  honor  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  although  the  appellation  rightly  belonged  to 
North  Ciroliua,  as  will  be  seen  in  our  chronicle  of  that  State. 
On  the  other  hand  of  the  armorial  bearings,  is  represented  a  mod- 
em political  meeting — for  Virginians  have  been  noted  politicians 
since  their  first  determination  to  govern  themselves,  long,  long 
ago,  as  is  narrated  in  the  story  on  page  395.  At  these  gatherings 
the  joang  eater  the  arena,  and  wrestle  like  gladiators  in  intellect- 


ual debate.  This  brings  them  forward  while  their  ambition  and 
capacity  for  labor  are  greatest,  and  before  their  minds  feel  the  chill 
of  age.  In  1790  the  population  of  Virginia  was  748,308 — in  1850 
it  was  1,421,661.  1646  of  her  free  male  inhabitants,  at  the  latter 
period  were  in  the  civil  service  of  the  government,  274  were  in 
the  army.  In  the  occupation  of  her  entire  male  population  we 
find  1995  engaged  in  mining;  318,771  in  agriculture;  6361  in 
commerce;  54,147  in  manufactures;  582  in  ocean  navigation; 
2952  in  internal  navigation  ;  1384  lawyers ;  2163  physicians  ;  and 
58  editors.  The  annual  agricultural  products  of  Virginia  were 
returned  in  1850,  as  56,803,227  pounds  of  tobacco ;  35,254,319 
bushelsofijom;  11,212,616  bushels  of  wheat ;  10,179,144  bushels 
of  oats,  besides  cotton,  potatoes,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat  and  valu- 
able products  of  the  dairy,  the  orchard  and  the  garden.     A  new 


impulse  has  of  late  been  given  to  agriculture,  and  by  the  aid  of 
guano,  waste  lands  are  fast  becoming  fertile  fields.  Virginia  haa 
valuable  mines  of  gold,  iron  and  coal.  An  extension  of  her  lines 
of  railroad  will  better  develop  these,  and  other  internal  resources 
of  great  value,  at  present  unproductive,  and  will  add  to  her  great 
wealth.  There  are  in  Virginia  13  colleges,  with  1097  students — 
482  academies,  with  H,*^83  students — and  1561  primary  schools, 
with  35,331  scholars.  These  are  in  many  instances  handsomely 
endowed  ;  and  the  school  fund  income,  added  to  the  taxation  for 
educational  purposes,  yields  a  handsome  income.  Virginia  has 
2383  churches,  of  which  1025  are  Methodist,  649  Baptist,  240 
Presbyterian,  173  Episcopal,  and  others  of  various  denominations, 
excepting  the  Orthodox  Congregational  and  Unitarians,  of  which. 
there  were  none.     Estimated  value  of  church  property,  S2, 856,076. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTOHIAL   DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE 


KING  AND  THE  COBBLER. 

A  ROMAACE  OF  ANCIENT  PERSIA* 


BT  AC8TIX   C.  BUKDICK. 
[CONTIXTTED.] 

CHAPTER  XVI.— [cosTisrED.] 

For  sometime  the  party  kept  en  without  meeting  any  human 
being.  They  had  passed  Rastem's  palace,  and  were  crossing  the 
great  square  in  front  of  it,  when  a  single  human  figure  was  seen 
crossing  towards  them.  He  stopped  as  they  came  close  to  him^ 
and  was  upon  the  point  of  t-iming  one  side  to  let  them  pass>  when 
a  sudden  exclamation  broke  from  his  lips.  It  was  too  dark  to 
recognize  countenances,  even  at  a  short  distance,  but  the  glit- 
tering whiteness  of  the  old  astrologer's  beard  was  visible  while  a 
face  could  not  be  seen  at  all.  The  dusky  (ig^ure  from  which  this 
exclamation  had  come  moved  nearer  up  and  peered  with  its  eyes 
into  Kobad's  face. 

"Kobad  -'"  it  said,  interrogatively. 

Of  course  the  old  man  could  not  reply,  but  one  of  the  foldiers 
immediately  spoke  for  bim, 

"  This  is  Kobad.     Now  who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  1" 

"I  want  this  old  man,"  said  the  new  comer,  who  seemed  to  be 
a  }  oath. 

"  If  you  were  the  king  you  might  have  your  will,  but  seeing 
that  you  are  not,  you'll  jast  move  out  of  the  way,  or  we'll  take 
yoa  too." 

"  Ha!  Ton  take  him  to  the  king,  then  1  Is  that  your  wish  V 
'  This  last  question  was  addressed  to  the  astrologer,  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  the  intruder  seemed  to  notice  the  gagging  of 
of  the  mouth. 

-  Do  you  want  to  go  with  these  men  V  the  youth  asked. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  quickly  and  energetically. 

"  Here — take  this  piece  of  impudence,  and  let's  cari-y  him  along, 
too,"  cried  the  leader  of  the  party,  turning  to  his  follower^. 

Half  a  dozen  of  the  soldiers  moved  forward  at  this  order,  and 

■  they  were  somewhat  surprised  to  see  the  stranger  start  back  and 
draw  his  sword  ;  but  more  surprise  awaited  them,  for  on  the  next 
instant  he  was  at  them,  and  as  the  man  nearest  to  him  fell  to 

■  the  earth,  he  cried  : 

"Leave  this  old  man  to  me.  I  am  Feridoox,  of  the  Lion 
Heati!  Give  him  up  and  it  shall  be  well  with  you,  but  put  me 
to  the  task  and  ye  shall  all  fall !" 

From  the  impulse  of  long  habit,  the  soldiers  clung  to  their 
prisoner,  but  the  moment  they  heard  that  dreaded  name  they 
drew  Kobad  after  them. 

"  "Will  you  make  your  own  deaths  1"  asked  Feridoon,  raising 
his  sword. 

"Now  let  not  a  boy  overcome  us,"  cried  the  soldiers'  leader. 
"  Let  us  show  him  that  our  swords  are  good  and  onr  arms  strong. 
He  may  have  swept  down  men  with  his  club,  but  our  swords  are 
as  good — " 

Thus  far  had  the  leader  spoken  when  a  smart  blow  upon  the 
head  from  the  pommel  of  Feridoon's  sword  laid  him  upon  the 
ground.  At  this,  those  who  held  Kobad  let  him  go  and  drew 
their  swords.  Feridoon  saw  the  movement,  and  quick  as  light- 
ning did  he  sweep  his  sword  about  him.  His  own  weapon  was 
heavy  and  sharp,  and  beneath  its  blows  the  lighter  blades  of  the 
soldiers  snapped  like  sun-burnt  reeds.  They  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  withstand  a  hurricane,  so  rapid  and  strange  were  the 
movements  of  their  adversary.  In  less  than  three  minutes  not 
one  of  them  had  a  weapon  in  his  hands,  and  oniy  two  of  ten  were 
upon  their  feet.  These  two  hesitated  a  moment  after  their  swords 
were  gone,  and  then  they  started  away  across  the  square. 

Feridoon  watched  them  until  they  were  lost  in  the  thick 
gloom,  and  then  he  turned  to  the  old  man.  First  he  threw  off 
the  gag  from  his  mouth,  and  then  cast  off  the  lashing  from  his 
arms. 

"  Thank  fortune  !"  he  murmured,  as  he  threw  the  cord  away, 
"I  came  this  way  most  opportunely." 

The  old  man  laid  h's  hand  upon  the  youth's  head,  and  with 
fervent  tones  he  blessed  him ;  and  then,  as  they  turned  to  walk 

■  away,  he  asked  : 

"But  how  cam.  -ou  ont  so  late  from  your  homel" 

"Home  ?"  repeated  Feridoon,  in  a  tone  half  of  sadness  and  half 
of  bitterness.     "  I  have  none." 

"But  the  satrap  1" 

"  Has  turned  me  from  his  doors." 

"  When  ?" 

"  This  very  night." 

"And  for  what .'" 

"Because  I  would  not  write  a  letter  to  ZiUah,  and  bid  her 
turn  her  thoughts  forever  from  me  and  obey  the  king  in  his 
demands." 

"  And  has  Rustem  become  such  a  tool  V  uttered  the  astrologer, 
in  a  tone  of  regret. 

"  He  did  it  through  fear.  The  king  had  promised  him  to  take 
his  life  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  me  to  his  purpose.  I  could 
not  sacrifice  my  soul  to  such  a  cause.  I  told  Rustem  I  would 
lay  down  my  life  for  him,  but  I  would  not  sell  my  verj'  heart — my 
every  principle  of  honor — to  the  bidding  of  such  viliauy.  Tet  I 
am  sorry  that  Rustem  is  so  situated." 

"  0,  you  need  not  fear  for  him.  The  king  will  not  afford  to 
take  the  satrap's  life.  If  he  made  such  a  thicat,  it  was  only  to 
spur  him  up  to  tlio  work  of  serving  liim." 


"Hark!"  uttered  the  youth,  who?e  quick  ear  had  caught  a 
sound  that  Kobad  could  not  yet  hear.  "There  are  footsteps 
coming  this  way,  and  quite  a  number,  too." 

"  Mavhap  it  is  another  party  in  search  of  me,"  said  the  old 
man,  stopping  to  listen.  "  I  heard  those  who  held  me  when  you 
came,  speak  of  other  parties  which  were  oat  upon  the  search,  and 
this  is  surely  one  of  them.  Let  us  conceal  ourselves  somewhere." 
Feridoon  bad  no  desire  to  seek  a  conflict,  so  he  looked  quick- 
ly about  him  for  a  place  of  concealment.  He  remembered  a  place 
he  had  just  passed,  and  upon  going  back  he  found  a  narrow  gate- 
way with  an  arched  top,  the  gate  of  which  was  partly  open, 
swinging  inward.  They  both  went  in  and  closed  the  gate,  and 
there  they  remained.  The  coming  men  soon  reached  the  spot, 
passing  close  to  the  gate,  and  from  their  remarks  it  was  evident 
that  Kobad's  suspicions  were  correct.  They  did  not  stop  at  the 
gate,  however,  and  ere  long,  onr  two  friends  resumed  their  way. 
They  spoke  but  little,  for  both  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  thought 
that  the  circumstances  had  called  up.  It  was  very  quickly  and 
readily  arranged  that  Feridoon  should  remain  with  the  astrologer 
for  the  present,  and  hence  the  latter  led  the  way.  He  walked 
more  quickly  than  one  of  his  advanced  age  could  generally  do, 
and  at  the  end  of  h:;lf  an  hour  he  entered  a  narrow,  dart  lane, 
near  the  eastern  cliffs,  where  the  dwellings  were  sparse  and  poor. 
At  the  door  cf  one  of  these  he  stopped  and  knocked,  and  ere 
many  moments  had  elapsed  a  voice  asked,  from  within,  who  was 
there.  Kobad  answered,  and  soon  afterwards  the  door  was  open- 
ed by  a  black  £e^van^,  who  held  a  lamp  in  his  hand.  This  latter 
individual  led  the  way  to  the  back  part  of  the  building,  where 
our  hero  found  a  room  not  only  well  furnished,  but  displaying 
some  signs  of  wealth.  The  slave  disappeared  and  the  old  man 
and  the  youth  sat  down  together. 

"  One  question  I  must  ask,"  said  Feridoon,  whose  feelings 
were  now  centered  upon  one  point.     "  Is  Zillah  safe  V 

"  Just  as  safe  as  though  she  were  here,"  confidently  returned 
Kobad. 

"  But  she  is  within  the  power  of  the  king,  and  you  know  what 
base  passions  move  him." 

"I  know  all  that,  but  Zillah  is  not  in  his  power,  even  though 
he  may  think  she  is.  There  is  one  ever  near  her  who  will  watch 
over  and  protect  her." 

Feridoon  looked  puzzled.  The  astrologer  noticed  the  look  and 
quickly  added : 

"It  is  not  an  imaginary  personage  of  whom  I  speak,  but  I  have 
been  to  the  bedside  of  Zillah,  and  I  know  there  is  gne  there  who 
will  easily  and  promptly  stop  any  wickedness  the  king  may  at- 
tempt. So  make  yourself  easy  on  that  score.  As  soon  as  the 
maiden  is  perfectly  recovered,  I  can  remove  her  from  the  palace 
without  trouble  ;  but  nowhere  else  can  she  receive  better  medical 
treatment  than  there." 

"  But  she  is  not  very  sick?" 

"No.  Her  constitution  will  easily  throw  off  the  malady.  In 
a  very  few  days,  at  the  farthest,  she  will  be  as  well  as  ever." 

The  youth  seemed  satisfied  with  this,  and  he  spoke  to  that 
effect.  There  were  many  things  he  would  have  liked  to  know — 
many  things  that  seemed  strange  and  man'ellous  to  him,  but  he 
let  them  pass,  ha\nng  become  assured  that  Kobad  liked  not  to  be 
questioned  on  that  point. 

It  was  now  sometime  past  midnight,  and  haying  called  the 
black  slave  into  the  room,  the  astrologer  bade  him  conduct  Feri- 
doon to  a  place  of  rest.  The  youth  followed  his  sable  guide  up 
a  flight  of  narrow,  wooden  stairs,  then  down  another  flight  into 
a  sort  of  hall,  where  a  door  opened  into  a  back  yard.  Our  hero 
saw  a  high  wall  that  enclosed  this  yard,  and  wondered  exceedingly 
when  he  saw  his  guide  step  out  upon  the  dew  wet  pavement ;  but 
he  followed  without  asking  any  questions.  The  next  movement 
was  more  strange  still,  for  the  slave  proceeded  directly  to  the 
brick  wall,  and  having  stooped  down  and  removed  a  brick  from 
its  resting-place  and  moved  some  secret  spring  which  was  hidden 
within  the  aperture  thus  revealed,  he  raised  up  a  slab  of  stone 
from  the  pavement,  and  then  motioned  the  young  man  to  go 
down. 

"  Fear  not,"  said  a  voice ;  and,  on  turning,  our  hero  found  Ko- 
bad standing  by  his  side.  "  We  have  cause  for  ca.re,  you  know. 
Go  down  and  I  shall  quickly  follow." 

Thus  bidden,  Feridoon  moved  to  the  place  and  stepped  upon  a 
ladder  that  he  found  there,  and  having  descended  he  waited  at  the 
foot  for  the  old  man,  who  soon  came  with  the  lamp.  After  pass- 
ing along  a  narrow  passage  the  youth  found  himself  in  a  very 
neat  and  comfortable  apartment,  in  which  were  two  beds.  The 
old  man  pointed  him  to  the  one  that  he  might  occupy,  and  with- 
out farther  remark  than  to  wonder  at  the  ingenuity  displayed  in 
the  concealing  of  the  place,  ha  undressed  himself^  and  soon 
afterwards  he  had  begim  to  dream. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

FRIENDS,    AND    HOW    THEY    WORKED. 

Ok  the  morning  following  these  events,  the  king  was  early 
astir,  and  when  he  reached  the  apartment  where  he  usually  gave 
audience  to  his  officers  and  heard  the  reports  of  the  night,  he 
found  some  half  dozen  of  his  officials  there,  and  he  noticed  at 
once  that  tbey  wore  troubled  countenances.  At  first  he  felt  mis- 
givings, for  of  late  he  had  become  used  to  disasters  and  disap- 
pointments. His  first  question  was  of  the  old  astrologer — to 
know  if  he  had  been  captured.  Of  course  he  received  a  negative 
answer  to  this  question,  but  he  saw  that  that  was  not  all,  and  he 
aiked  what  more.  After  some  hesitation  and  an  interchange  of 
quick,  furtive  glances  among  the  officers,  one  of  them  related  to 
the  monarch  the  circumstance  of  there  having  been  found  eight 


men  in  the  great  square  near  Rustem's  palace — that  six  of  them 
were  dead  and  two  of  them  so  injured  that  they  had  but  just 
recovered  their  speech. 

Sohrab  started  first  forward  with  his  hands  extended,  and 
then  he  started  back  again.  He  trembled  violently,  and  for  some 
seconds  tried  to  speak  without  being  able  to  artictilate.  But  at 
length  he  managed  to  give  the  order  for  having  those  two  men 
sent  up  to  him,  and  ere  long  afterwards  they  made  their  appear- 
ance, one  of  them  limping  along  with  much  difficulty  and  the 
other  brought  in  a  chair  borne  upon  tivo  spears. 
"  Now,"  whispered  the  king,  "  what  is  it  ?" 
The  soldier  who  had  walked  up  told  the  story.  He  told  how 
his  party  had  found  the  old  astrologer  and  how  they  had  gagged 
and  bound  him  and  started  to  bring  him  to  the  palace.  Then  he 
told  of  the  coming  of  Feridoon,  and  of  the  part  that  young  man 
had  acted.  The  poor  fellow  npon  the  chair  not  only  corroborated 
the  statement,  but  he  gave  some  further  light  by  repeating  the 
language  used  by  Feridoon. 

"But  here  are  only  eight  of  your  party  accounted  for,"  said 
the  king,  showing  by  his  tone  and  manner  that  he  hardly  knew 
what  he  said. 

"  The  other  two  most  have  fled,"  returned  one  of  the  officers, 
"  probably  fearing  your  majesty's  wrath." 

But  hi^  majesty  paid  no  attention  to  this  answer.  He  had 
walked  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  apartment,  where  he  remained, 
with  his  back  turned  to  his  officers,  for  some  minutes.  When  he 
returned,  his  face  was  very  pale  and  rigid  as  marble.  His  teeth 
were  set  and  his  hands  clutched  tightly  together.  He  gazed 
around  upon  bis  subjects  some  moments,  and  when  he  spoke  his 
voice  was  firm  and  strong,  thougli  a  close  observer  might  have 
seen  from  the  marks  upon  his  brow  that  he  suffered  much  pain. 

"  Go  and  set  every  officer  of  my  guard  upon  the  watch,"  he 
said.  "  Of  the  five  thousand  soldiers  who  are  quartered  here, 
take  every  one  if  necessary,  and  spread  them  through  the  city. 
Let  eveiy  street,  square  and  every  nook,  of  whatever  kind,  be 
searched  and  watched.  I  would  have  that  old  man,  and  that 
young  one,  too,  brought  before  me.  Let  it  be  alive,  if  you  can, 
but  dead  if  it  must  be.  And  be  ye  sui-e,  also,  that  their  mouths 
be  stopped.  Let  it  appear  that  eithpr  of  them  have  spoken  after 
their  capture  and  those  who  do  the  neglect  shall  surely  die.  Can 
you  remember  this  V 

The  officers  assured  their  royal  master  that  his  commands 
should  be  obeyed,  and  then  they  set  off  at  once  to  see  the  thing 
done,  and  the  two  soldiers  were  conducted  back  to  the  place  from 
whence  they  had  been  taken,  considering  themselves  fortunate  in 
having  escaped  alive.  They  did  not  know  that  tlieir  lives,  that 
were  of  such  consequence  to  them,  gave  their  king  no  more 
weight  of  thought  than  two  flics.  He  happened  to  forget  them 
in  the  press  of  more  important  business. 

In  one  hour  from  that  time,  the  citizens  were  not  a  little  as- 
tonished at  seeing  great  numbers  of  soldiers  spreading  them- 
selves over  the  city.  Into  every  street  and  place  they  entered, 
and  little  lanes  that  had  never  before  received  such  marked  dis- 
tinction, were  now  guarded  by  live  soldiers.  What  it  meant  peo- 
ple could  not  imagine,  but  they  knew  something  strange  must 
have  happened,  though  they  could  not  even  have  dreamed  of  so 
strange  a  thing  as  the  sending  out  of  all  these  soldiers  after  two 
men — one  of  them  a  man  far  gone  on  the  down-hill  of  life,  and 
the  other  a  youth  just  at  the  foot  of  life's  ladder. 

Meanwhile  the  king  remained  in  the  apartment  where  we  left 
bim.  He  was  all  alone,  not  even  one  of  his  eunuchs  being  with 
him,  and  most  of  the  time  he  had  been  walking  up  and  down 
the  paved  floor.  But  he  had  stopped  now,  and  his  hands  were 
clasped  upon  his  brow,  and  thus  leaned  against  one  of  the  mar- 
ble pillars.  At  length  he  started  back,  and  as  he  brought  his 
hands  together  with  an  energetic  movement,  he  said  : 
"  And  all  this  is  about  a  girl — " 

No,  no,  king,  it  is  not  all  about  a  girl.  Had  you  never  seen 
that  girl,  the  same  cloud  that  now  hangs  over  you  would  bave 
opened  its  storm  upon  your  head. 

"  And  I  must  fret  and  rave  just  for  that  which  is  all  my  right 
if  I  please.  By  my  life,  the  pretty  piece  of  trouble  is  mine, 
and  this  very  night  shall  she  become  my  wife.  She  is  well,  now. 
I  saw  her  up  this  morning,  and  the  rose  is  back  on  her  cheek. 
I  need  not  fear  that  old — " 

The  king  stopped  here,  and  the  ashy  pallor  once  more  came  to 
his  face;  but  he  soon  overcame  the  fear,  and  just  as  he  would 
bave  gone  into  another  soliloquy,  one  of  his  eunuchs  entered  his 
presence  and  asked  him  if  be  would  give  audience  that  day,  at 
the  same  time  informing  him  that  many  people  had  assembled  in 
the  audience  chamber. 

Sohrab  bad3  the  slave  tell  his  officers  that  he  would  be  with 
them  soon.  Then  he  went  and  swallowed  a  bowl  of  wine,  and 
after  this  he  went  down  to  the  great  hall  where  he  was  wont  to 
give  his  judgment  on  all  cases  his  subjects  chose  to  present. 
People  saw  that  something  ailed  the  king,  and  several  of  the  cit- 
izens withdrew  without  presenting  their  cases,  for  they  saw  that 
he  rendered  bis  judgments  most  wildly,  and  sometimes  without 
any  possible  reference  to  the  case  in  hand. 

One  old  man,  who  had  three  slaves,  made  complaint  against 
a  merchant  for  having  seized  one  of  his  slaves  for  trespass,  and 
put  said  slave  to  hard  work  in  his  own  shop.  The  complainant 
was  willing,  he  said,  to  pay  whatever  money  might  be  due  for  tlie 
trespass,  hut  he  wanted  his  slave.  The  king  heard  the  case,  and 
he  decided  that  all  three  of  the  slaves  should  be  given  over  to 
the  merchant. 

It  so  liappencd  that  the  merchant  had  only  kept  the  one  slave 
out  of  a  whim,  and  when  he  got  out  of  "the  audience  chamber, 
be  laughed  heartily  at  the  strange  ruling  of  the  king,  but  at  the 
same  time  assured  the  old  man  he  should  not  take  the  slaves. 
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Sohrab  was  so  fairly  out  of  his  head  tliat  every  one  noticed  it, 
and  by  the  time  he  had  rendered  judgment  in  a  dozen  cases  those 
who  dared  stole  away,  and  some  of  the  others  presented  false 
statements,  phxintiff  and  defendant  agreeing  tliereto. 

After  all  the  business  was  disposed  of  whii.h  came  up,  the  king 
entered  into  a  private  business  with  some  of  his  own  offi- 
cers, so  that  he  did  not  get  away  from  the  great  hall  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon.  He  then  went  to  his  dinner,  and  after 
having  taken  a  few  turns  in  his  garden,  he  went  to  sec  Zillah. 

The  maiden  was  sitting  by  the  open  window  when  the  king 
entered,  and  she  did  seem  about  well  of  her  sickness.  It  had 
been  but  a  slight  attack  of  fever,  which  had  yielded  at  once  to 
skilful  treatment ;  and  the  constitution  which  no  irregularity  of 
life  had  ever  shattered,  arose  quickly  above  the  malady.  Sohrab 
entered  the  room  and  motioned  the  attendant  away,  and  in  a 
moment  more  the  monarch  and  the  maiden  were  left  alone. 

"  Now,  sweet  Zillah,"  commenced  the  royal  suitor,  '*  the  time 
draws  nigh  for  the  bUss  of  our  loves.  You  will  soon  be  mine. 
Since  yesterday  you  have  recovered  wonderfully,  and  it  almost 
seems  a  special  work  of  God  in  my  favor.  Arc  you  not  nearly 
recovered  V 

Zillah  could  not  deny  it,  for  she  felt  that  she  was  physically 
well. 

"  I  am  not  so  weak,  sire,  as  I  have  been,  and  I  think  that 
health  has  been  once  more  restored  to  me." 

"  And  do  you  not  feel  thankful  V* 

*'  I  do,  most  surely." 

"  But  you  cannot  feel  so  joyful  as  I  do,  for  the  hoar  that  glvs 
you  health  gives  to  me  the  most  beautiful  wife  on  earth." 

As  the  king  thas  spoke,  he  placed  his  arm  about  the  maiden's 
neck,  and  would  have  kissed  her,  but  he  saw  that  she  had  turned 
deadly  pale,  and  he  started  back. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  he  quickly  asked. 

*'  0,  spare  me !  spare  me !" 

"  Spare  you  ?    And  from  what  V 

"  From  the  dreadful  fate  you  have  mentioned.*' 

"Do  you  mean  the  mamage  with  me  V* 

"  Yes,  sire,"  faintly  uttered  Zillah.  She  had  made  a  mistake 
in  her  choice  of  words,  but  she  was  too  much  moved  to  see  it. 

"  And  do  you  call  becoming  my  wife  a  dreadful /ate  ?"  hissed 
the  king,  in  rank  madness. 

"Alas,  sire,"  uttered  the  poor  girl,  hardly  knowing  what  she 
said,  "  how  can  I  look  upon  the  crushing  of  my  heart  without 
dread  .'" 

"And  is  it  thus  you  meet  my  love  ?  Is  it  thus  you  will  re- 
ceive the  proflered  affection  of  your  king  ?  Speak  to  me,  girl, 
and  tell  me  if  you  mean  thus  to  treat  me." 

"  O,  spare  me !    Let  me  rest  now  !     Come  to  me — " 

"  When  ?" 

"Never!  never! — 0,  never!" 

And  Zillah,  as  she  thus  gasped,  bowed  her  head  and  groaned 
aloud.  She  was  frantic,  and  knew  not  how  or  what  to  speak. 
Her  mighty  love  for  one  whom  she  believed  to  be  noble,  gener- 
ous, virtuous  and  pure,  was  stout  within  her,  and  she  could  not 
give  it  up.  But  she  could  not  help  fearing  the  king,  for  she  read 
in  every  line  of  his  features  the  passion  that  raged  within  him. 
Sohrab  gazed  upon  her  awhile  after  she  had  given  utterance  to 
that  last  incoherent  sentence,  and  at  first  he  seemed  almost  bewil- 
dered by  the  words,  the  tone  and  the  manner ;  but  soon  he  found 
his  tongue,  and  in  a  thrilling  whisper,  he  said : 

"  I  see  that  words  will  be  of  no  more  avail.  This  very  night 
you  shall  be  my  wife !     Now  mark  me.     This  very  night !" 

"  For  the  love  of  God  !"  shrieked  Zillah,  sinking  down  upon 
her  knees,  and  raising  her  clasped  hands  towards  the  king,  "  spare 
me!  spare  me  !  1  will  be  jour  slave — your  meanest  slave.  I 
will  shelter  with  the  Ethiop,  and  drudge  with  the  very  beasts 
■ — but  0,  spare  my  love !  break  not  my  heart !  tear  not  my  soul 
in  pieces !" 

The  king  gazed  down  upon  the  imploring  maiden,  and  a  wicked 
smile  worked  upon  his  features. 

"  Girl,"  he  said,  and  his  tone  was  cold  and  decided,  "as  sure 
as  we  both  live,  you  shall  be  my  wife  this  night !  I  have  no  more 
to  say  now.  Your  own  sense  will  tell  how  best  to  prepare  for 
my  coming." 

So  the  king  spoke,  and  then  he  turned  from  the  room.  Zillah 
arose  to  her  feet  and  threw  herself  upon  a  couch,  but  soon  she 
felt  a  hand  upon  her  head,  and  she  looked  up.  It  was  her  attend- 
ant who  was  with  her,  an  old  female  slave  who  had  long  held  the 
station  of  nurse  to  the  royal  wives. 

"  What  is  it  1"  she  asked,  raising  the  unhappy  girl  to  a  sitting 
posture. 

"  Alas,  Thais,  I  am  doomed !"  the  frantic  maiden  murmured. 

"Doomed?"  repeated  Thais.     "But  how  V 

Zillah  repeated  all  that  the  king  had  said. 

"  To-night  ?"  muttered  the  old  nurse,  to  herself.  "  By  my  life, 
but  Sohrab  hastens  the  mattar  with  a  haste  most  unseemly." 

"  And  my  last  of  earthly  joy  is  gone  from  me  forever  I  No 
more  shall  the  sun  rise  to  give  me  blessing  in  his  golden  beams, 
no  more  shall  the  soft  zephyr  come  to  impart  freshness  to  my 
cheek,  nor  can  the  tender  breath  of  friendihip,  even,  be  a  source 
of  joy  to  me  more  !" 

"  Be  not  too  sure,"  answered  Thais,  in  a  matter-of-fact  sort  of 
way.  "  The  king  has  forgotten  himself.  Be  sure  you  shall  sec 
no  more  of  him  to-night." 

Zillah  started  up  and  caught  the  old  woman  by  the  arm,  and 
gazed  half  wildly  into  her  face. 

"  What  mean  you  V  she  gasped. 

"  Just  what  I  say.     The  king  shall  not  trouble  you  to  night." 

"  O,  if  I  could  be  stire  of  this  !" 

"  I  swoar  it." 


"And  you  will  save  mcV 
"  Yes." 

The  maiden  threw  her  white  arms  about  the  nurse's  neck,  but 
Thais  soon  shook  them  off,  saying,  as  she  did  so  : 

"  I  must  away  now  and  attend  to  this  matter.  Fear  not,  Zillah, 
for  as  I  live,  the  king  shall  not  harm  you." 

Thais  went  to  a  little  cot  on  which  she  slept,  and  from  be- 
neath the  bedding  she  drew  a  small  paper  parcel,  which  she  hid 
in  her  bosom,  and  then  having  once  more  bade  the  girl  be  of  good 
heart,  she  left  the  room.  She  traversed  many  passages  and  cor- 
ridors, and  at  length  she  reached  that  part  of  the  palace  where  the 
king's  own  apartments  were  situated.  She  looked  into  several  of 
them,  but  she  found  not  the  one  she  sought,  and  she  sat  do\vn  to 
await  his  coming.  She  waited  there  full  fifteen  minutes,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  some  one  approached.  She  moved  out  of 
the  way,  but  not  far,  for  she  soon  saw  that  he  whom  she  sought 
was  be  that  now  came.  It  was  one  of  the  king's  eunuchs,  Bah- 
boul,  whom  we  have  already  seen  in  confidence  with  the  monarch. 
Thais  called  to  him  as  he  came  near,  and  without  asking  any 
question  he  followed  her  until  they  came  to  a  secluded  place. 

"Now,  Bahboul,"  spoke  the  nurse,  hurriedly  but  distinctly, 
"  the  king  has  planned  to  make  Zillah  his  wife  this  night." 

"  Are  you  sure?"  asked  the  eunuch,  somewhat  nervously. 

"  Most  sure.     He  has  sworn  it  with  a  solemn  oaih." 

"  Then  our  course  is  clear.     Have  you  got  the  powder  V 

"  Yes.  Here  it  ii.  Now  remember — fix  it  so  that  he  shall  be 
sure  to  drink  it." 

"  I  will  do  my  part." 

That  was  all  that  was  necessary  in  that  quarter,  and  Thais 
returned  to  the  chamber  of  "her  charge. 

Bahboul  went  at  once  to  the  apartment  where  the  king  al- 
ways supped,  and  there  he  waited  the  coming  of  his  master,  for 
the  time  of  his  usual  coming  was  near  at  hand.  Just  at  dusk 
Sohrab  made  his  appearance,  and  ordered  his  wine  immediately. 

He  always  did  this,  and  for  this  moment  had  Bahboul  waited. 
The  eunuch  hastened  lo  obey  the  order,  and  with  a  dexterous 
movement  he  emptied  a  portion  of  the  powder  into  the  bowl. 
The  king  took  it  and  drank ;  then  he  ate  some  slight  quantity 
of  food  and  called  for  his  bowl  again.  After  this  he  arose  and 
went  into  another  apartment.  In  an  hour  more  he  would  have 
gone  to  claim  the  sweet  Zillah,  but  a  strange  drowsiness  had 
come  over  him,  and  he  thought  he  would  take  a  short  nap,  bid- 
ding his  slaves  awaken  him  in  just  one  hour.  At  the  end  of  the 
time  they  tried  to  obey  him,  but  they  could  not  awaken  him.  They 
shook  and  rolled  and  punched,  and  lifted  him  up  and  let  him  fall, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  sleep  would  not  let  go  its  hold  upon 
him,  and  at  length  they  gave  it  up  in  despair. 

So  that  night  the  maiden  passed  in  peace,  while  the  king  slept 
on,  all  unconscious  of  what  strange  scenes  were  awaiting  him. 
[concluded  next  week.] 


CHINESE  TIEW   OF  EUROPEANS. 

The  Chinese  of  the  interior,  whom  business  takes  to  Canton 
or  Macao,  always  go  the  first  thing,  to  look  at  the  Europeans  on 
the  promenade.  It  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  sights  to  them. 
They  squat  in  rows  along  the  sides  of  the  quays,  smoking  their 
pipes  and  fanning  themselves,  contemplating  the  while,  with  a 
satirical  and  contemptuous  eye,  the  English  and  Americans,  who 
promenade  up  and  down,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  keeping  time 
with  admirable  precision.  Europeans  who  go  to  China,  are  apt 
to  consider  the  inhabitants  of  the  celestial  city  very  odd  and  su- 
premely ridiculous,  and  the  provincial  Chinese  at  Canton  and 
Macao  pay  back  the  sentiment  with  interest.  It  is  very  amusing 
to  hear  their  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  appearance  of  the  devils  of 
the  west,  their  utter  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  their  tight  fit- 
ting garments,  their  wondei-ful  trousers,  and  prodigious  round 
hats  like  chimney  pots — their  shirt  collars,  adapted  to  cut  off  the 
ears,  and  making  a  frame  around  such  grotesque  faces,  with  long 
noses  and  blue  eyes,  no  beard  or  moustache,  but  a  handful  of 
curly  hair  on  each  cheek.  The  shape  of  the  dress  coat  puzzles 
them  above  everything.  They  try  in  vain  to  account  for  it,  call- 
ing it  a  half  garment,  because  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  meet 
over  the  breast,  and  because  there  is  nothing  in  front  to  corres- 
pond to  the  tails  behind.  They  admire  the  judgment  and  ex- 
quisite taste  of  putting  buttons  as  big  as  sapecks  behind  the 
back,  where  they  never  have  anything  to  button.  How  much 
handsomer  they  think  themselves,  with  their  narrow,  oblique, 
black  eyes,  high  cheek  bones  and  little  round  noses,  their  shaven 
crowns  and  magnificent  pigtails  hanging  almost  to  their  heels. 
Add  to  all  these  natural  graces  a  conical  hat,  covered  with  red 
fringe,  an  ample  tunic  with  large  sleeves,  and  black  satin  booi.s 
with  a  white  sole  of  immense  thickness,  and  it  must  be  evident 
to  all  that  a  European  cannot  compare  in  appearance  with  a 
Chinese. — Hue's  Chinese  Empire. 


A  MODERN  S0L03I0N. 

The  other  week,  says  a  British  contemporary,  the  spiritual 
guide  of  a  Tyncside  congregation,  which  meets  in  a  chapel  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of  Melrose  and  Lisdisfarne,  was 
informed  by  one  of  his  flock,  a  poor  widow  woman,  that  a  pig,  to 
whose  sale,  when  fattened,  she  was  looking  forward  with  no  little 
anxiety  as  the  sole  means  of  paying  her  rent,  had  been  stolen, 
and  that  she  suspected  a  certain  Irishman  of  her  acquaintance  to 

have  done  the  deed.   Father ,  one  of  the  worthiest  men  alive, 

promised  to  do  everything  in  his  power  for  its  restoration,  and 
went  about  it  as  follows.  Next  Sunday  he  took  a  stone  with  him 
into  the  chapel,  and  laid  it  down  beside  him  during  the  ser\'ice. 
That  concluded,  he  took  it  up,  and,  remarking  that  he  supposed 
his  hearers  wondered  what  he  was  about  to  do  with  it,  told  the 
story  of  the  widow's  loss,  and  added,  "  I  am  now  going  to  throw 
the  stone  at  the  head  of  the  man  who  stole  the  pig,"  looking 
hard  at  the  same  time  at  the  suspected  Celt.  He  then  lifted  his 
hand  and  made  as  if  he  were  going  to  fling  the  stone  ;  when  the 
man  taking  guilt  to  himself,  dodged  aside  that  it  might  not  hit 
him.  "  Let  the  pig  be  restored  instantly,"  continued  the  priest, 
"  or,  depend  upon  it,  worse  will  come  of  it."  Next  morning  the 
widow  to  her  great  delight  found  her  protege  in  the  sty. 

The  lightsome  countenance  of  a  friend  giveih  such  an  inward 
decking  to  the  bouse  where  it  lodgeth,  as  proudest  palaces  have 
cause  to  eavy  the  gilding. — Sir  Philip  Sidnei/. 


CAPRICES  OF  COMPOSERS. 

Musicians  and  poets  are  privileged  to  be  fanciful,  and  are  not 
supposed  to  work  and  plod  like  other  people.  It  is  curious  to 
trace  the  various  habits  of  some  of  these  maestri.  Auber,  for  in- 
stance, cannot  write  a  bar  of  music  as  long  as  he  is  in  a  city. 
Adam  can  only  write  when  within  hearing  of  the  din  of  the  town 
—-he  abhors  the  country.  Donizetti,  v.'hen  he  had  a  melodv  to 
find,  first  laid  down  to  sleep  for  an  hour  or  two.  Paer  liked  to 
write  in  the  midst  uf  the  bustle  of  the  household,  and  the  noise  of 
his  children  around  him.  Cimarosa  wrote  best  when  surrounded 
\>y  his  friends  in  social  conversation.  Sacchini  lost  the  thread  of 
his  inspirations  unless  in  company  with  hjs  favorite  cats,  who 
would  sit  on  his  wriiing-table,  blinking  and  winking  at  him  as  he 
wrote.  Sarti  could  not  compose  by  a  bright  liglit.  Spontini  dic- 
tated his  com]>o=itions  (a  wunderful  achievement  for  a  musician), 
being  himself  iu  a  dark  room,  and  his  secretary  in  an  adjoining 
one.  Salieri  prepared  his  mind  for  composition  bv  rambling 
through  the  streets,  and  eating  an  unusual  quantity  of  cot  fection- 
ary  with  wliich  his  pockets  w^re  stuffed.  Haydn,  on  the  contrary, 
previous  to  writing  his  sublime  composi  ionsj  sat  perfectly  still, 
plunged  in  profound  thought  for  two  or  three  hours.  Gluck  had 
a  table,  with  his  writing  materials  and  paper,  earned  into  a  shady 
part  of  his  garden  ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  wriiing  materials,  wtrc 
two  bottles  of  champagne.  He  sang  and  acted  as  he  proceeded, 
all  by  himself,  as  he  supposed  the  actors  for  whom  he  Wiis  writing 
would  sing  and  gesticulate.  Handel  wrote  often  on  the  green 
turf  of  the  quiet  graves,  in  some  small  country  churchyard.  Pai- 
siello  wrote  in  bed.  To  Mehul  the  perfume  (if  flowers  was  neces- 
sary, and  his  writing-table  wasalways  covered  with  roses.  Mozart 
played  his  compositions  on  the  harpsichord  before  he  ^n-ote  ihem, 
but  never  until  he  had  read  some  of  his  favorite  authors — Homer, 
Dante,  or  Peirarca.  Mercadante  composes  on  paper;  he  has  no 
]jiano  in  his  house,  and  never  hears  the  various  morceaux  of  his 
operas  until  the  first  rehearsal.  Rossini  writes  very  fast,  after  a 
good,  substantial  breakfast  ;  he  does  not  care  about  inteiTuplions, 
but  can  laugh  and  joke  with  true  Italian  spirit  even  while  in  the 
very  act  of  composing.  Verdi,  before  he  ^\^^tes,  reads  either 
Schiller,- Shakspcare,  Uoethe  or  Victor  Hugo.  Verdi's  first  opera 
was  written  by  nis  mother's  sick  bed,  and  hastily  finished  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  her  funeral. — Musical  Recieic. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  TUp  REPUBLIC. 

The  Albany  Knickerbocker  says:  "Dr.  Colton  a  short  time 
since  delivered  a  lecture  on  '  The  Future  of  the  American  Re- 
public' The  doctor  looks  forwaid  to  some  brilliant  results,  and 
justifies  that  look  by  the  facts  and  figures  that  have  come  to  the 
surface  during  the  past  few  years.  Look,  for  instance,  on  the 
new  world  that  has  sprung  up  on  our  Pacific  border  within  the 
last  seven  years — not  ten  years,  for  that  would  carry  us  back  to 
the  war  with  Mexico,  This  has  not  been  simply  a  conquest  of 
arms,  but  of  civilization.  We  have  already  built  19,266  miles  of 
railroad,  nearly  all  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  are  now 
completing  an  average  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles  a  year. 
In  1852,  it  was  2-tl3;  in  1853  it  was  4500.  It  is  less  than  2000 
miles  from  any  point  on  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  ;  and  does 
any  one  iraag'ine  that  that  little  length  of  railroad — less  than 
what  we  are  now  completing  annually — will  not  be  built,  when' 
all  the  world  on  this  side  the  continent,  and  ail  the  world  on  that 
side — when  all  Europe  on  our  east  and  all  Asia  on  our'-west, 
are  calling  for  it  so  loudly  ?  The  annual  value  of  our  common 
exchanges  which  pass  between  Eurof)e  and  Asia,  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  5250,000,000,  employing  2000  ships  and 
50,000  sailors.  When  the  railroad  across  this  continent  is  com- 
pleted, all  this  commerce  will  pass  this  way.  No  merchant  can 
trade  against  a  competitor  who  carries  his  goods  into  market  six 
months  in  advance  of  him  I  But  the  time  saved  between  Europe 
and  Asia  by  this  road,  and  by  steam  on  the  two  oceans,  will  be 
three-fourths  of  that  now  required  to  go  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  or  the  time  of  realizing  returns  will  be  reduced 
from  one  to  four !  The  expense  of  the  transport  across  the  con- 
tinent will  be  about  the  same  as  it  is  now  around  the  Cape.  It  is 
certain  that  when  the  Pacific  Railroad  is  completed,  theie  will  Le 
little  or  no  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia  on  the  old  route?. 
How  will  this  affect  New  York  ?  "Why,  it  will  make  her  the  great- 
est city  the  world  has  yet  seen." 

FISH  AS  FOOD. 

There  is  much  nourishment  in  fish,  little  less  than  in  butcher's 
meat,  weight  for  weight ;  and  in  f  tfect  it  may  be  more  nourish- 
ing, considering  how,  from  its  softer  fibre,  fish  is  more  easily  di- 
gested. Moreover,  there  is,  I  find  in  fish,  a  substance  which  does 
not  exist  in  ctie  flesh  of  land  animals,  viz.,  iodine — a  substance 
which  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  health,  and  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  production  of  scrofulous  and  tubercular  disease,  the  lat- 
ter in  the  form  of  pulmonary  consumption,  one  of  the  most  cruel 
and  fatal  with  which  civilized  society,  and  the  highly  educated 
and  refined,  are  afilicted.  Comparative  trials  prove  that,  in  the 
majority  of  fish,  the  proportion  of  solid  matter — that  is  the  mat- 
ter which  remains  after  perfect  desication,  or  the  expulsion  of  the 
aqueous  part — is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  §everal  kinds  of 
butcher's  meat,  game  or  poultry.  And  if  we  give  our  attention  to 
classes  of  people,  chisscd  as  to  the  quality  of  food  they  principal- 
ly subsist  on,  we  find  that  the  ichthyophagous  class  are  especially 
strong,  healthy  and  prolitic.  In  no  class  than  that  of  fishers  do 
we  see  larger  families,  handsomer  women,  more  robust  and  active 
men,  or  a  greater  extmpiion  from  the  maladies  just  alluded  to. — 
Ltr.  Davy's  "■Angler  and  his  Frit/id." 


DAGUERREOTYPES. 

One  reason  why  the  diiguerrcotype  portraits  are  in  general  so 
unsatisfactory,  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  a  natural  law,  though  I 
have  not  heard  it  suggested.  It  is  this  :  every  object  that  we  be- 
hold, we  see  not  with  the  eye  only'but  with  the  soul;  and  ibis  ia 
especially  true  of  tlie  human  countenance,  which  iu  so  far  as  it  \s 
the  expression  of  mind  we  see  through  the  medium  of  our  own 
individual  mind.  Thus  a  portrait  is  satisfactory  in  so  far  as  tlio 
painter  has  sympathy  with  his  subject,  and  delightful  to  us  in 
proportion  as  the  resemblance  reflected  through  his  sympatliies  is 
in  accordance  with  our  own.  Now  in  the  daguerreotype  there  is  no 
such  medium,  and  the  face  comes  before  us  without  passing 
through  the  human  mind  and  brain  to  our  apprehension.  This 
may  be  the  reason  why  a  daguen-eotype,  however  beautiful  and 
accurate,  is  seldom  satisfactory  or  agreeable,  and  that  while  we 
acknowledge  its  truth  iis  to  fact,  it  always  leaves  something  for 
the  sympathies  to  desire. — Mrs.  Jameson. 


Influence  of  Women. — If  we  wish  to  know  the  political  and 
moral  condition  of  a  State,  we  must  ask  what  rank  women  hold 
in  it.  Their  influence  embraces  the  whole  of  life.  A  wife,  a 
mother — two  magical  words — comprising  the  sweetest  sources  of 
man's  felicity.  Theirs  is  the  reign  of  beautv,  of  love,  of  reason. 
Always  a  reign !  A  man  takes  counsel  wii)i  his  wife ;  ho  obeys 
his  mother ;  he  obeys  her  long  after  she  has  ceased  to  live,  and  the 
ideas  which  he  has  received  from  her  become  principles  stronger 
eveu  than  his  passions. — AnuL  Martin. 
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THE  CITY  OF  LEIRIA,  PORTUGAIi. 

This  city,  situated  on  the  Lis,  a  river  of  inconsiderable  size,  is 
located  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  52  miles  sonth-southwest 
from  Coimbra,  and  72  miles  north-northeast  from  Lisbon.  The  I 
popalation  does  not  exceed  three  thousand.  It  is  situated  in  the  ] 
heart  of  a  very  fertile  country,  bat  it  cannot  be  commended  for  | 
its  cleanliness.  Nor  has  it  many  attractions  for  the  traveller.  It  | 
Ib  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  churches,  there  being  j 


THE   CITY    OF   LEEEIEA,   PORTUGAL. 

no  less  than  nineteen,  one  of  them  a  large  cathedral,  within  its 
limits.  An  annual  fair  is  held  here  on  the  25th  of  March,  which 
attracts  persons  of  both  sexes  from  all  the  country  round  about. 

NETHER  TABLEY,  CHESHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

The  spirited  engraving  herewith  presented,  shows  the  east  part 
of  Tabley  Hall,  Cheshire,  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
the  Elizabeth  style  of  architecture  now  extant.    It  stands  on  an 


island  situated  in  a  noble  lake,  and  access  to  and  from  the  main 
land  is  had  by  means  of  a  handsome  bridge.  It  was  originally 
quadrangular  in  form,  but  only  the  east  part  is  now  remaining, 
and  that  mantled  by  ivy,  presents  a  most  attractive  study  to  the 
artist  and  antiquary.  In  the  hall  is  a  lai^e  bay  window,  orna- 
mented with  the  Leicester  pedigree  in  stained  glass.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  remnants  of  antiquity  to  be  met  with  in  the 
county  of  Cheshire,  and  attracts  large  numbers  ot  visitors. 
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BOULOGNE,  FROM   THE   BANKS    OF   THE   LIANE, 


BOUIiOGNE,  FR03I  THE  BAJVKS  OF  THE  MANE. 

Onr  engraving  gives  a  correct  representation  of  this  picturesque 
French  town,  with  the  houses  clustering  on  the  brink  of  the  water, 
the  churches  crowning  the  heights,  the  opening  to  the  port  and 
the  shipping  in  the  distance.  In  the  foreground  we  have  one  of 
the  old  fashioned  French  diligences,  with  its  three  divisions  for 
passengers,  the  price  varying  according  to  the  accommodation  af- 
forded, and  the  team  consisting  of  five  horses,  three  harnessed 
abreast  as  leaders,  and  two  attached  to  the  pole,  though  the  artist 
has  assigned  it  a  rate  of  speed  which  the  old-fashioned  diligence 
rarely  attained.  A  few  of  these  cumbrous  contrivances  are  still 
running  on  some  of  the  roads  in  France.  Near  Boulogne  is  a 
coloinn  erected  by  Napoleon  to  commemorate  his  proposed  invar 


sion  of  England.  Boulogne  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
English,  they  having  captured  it  under  Henry  VIII.  Vast  num- 
bers of  English  now  reside  in  Boulogne  from  economical  mo- 
tives. The  town  and  its  environs  abound  in  historical  monu- 
ments, and  the  manners  of  the  inhaiiitants  of  the  Bas  Boulon- 
nois  are'well  worthy  of  observation  and  study. 


FOUNTAIN'S  ABBEY,  BURIAL-PLACE  OF  ROBIN  HOOD. 

Robin  Hood,  the  "English  ballad  singer's  joy,"  as  Words- 
worth calls  him,  figures  in  much  of  the  lyrical  and  legendary  lore 
of  "  Merrie  England."  Every  schoolboy  has  read  about  the  bold 
archer  of  Sherwood  Forest,  about  Little  John,  Maid  Marian,  the 


friar  and  the  rest  of  his  companions  of  the  green-wood.  Learned 
commentators  suppose  that  he  was  an  outlawed  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, placed  under  the  ban  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Fountain's 
Abbey,  his  reputed  burial-place,  is  in  York,  and  its  picturesque 
ruins  sufficiently  attest  its  former  splendor.  Of  his  death  there 
is  a  legend,  that  being  sick,  and  finding  his  end  drawing  near,  he 
called  for  his  bow,  shot  an  arrow  from  the  window  of  bis  cham- 
ber, and  desired  to  be  buried  where  the  shaft  fell.  The  Harleian 
MS.  says  that  "he  fell  sick  at  a  nunnery  in  Yorkshire,  called 
Birkley's  (Kirkley's  1),  and  desire  there  to  be  let  blood,  hee  was 
betrayed  and  made  to  bleed  to  death."  It  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain, however,  that  the  remains  of  the  renowned  outlaw  really 
repose  in  Fountain's  Abbey. 


fountain's    abbey — THE   BURIAL-PLAGE   OF   ROBIN    HOOD. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LIFE  LESSOAS. 

BT    HES.  A.   D.   BAIIET. 

Oft  when  love-light  shines  the  brightest, 
And  my  heart  is  beating  lightest 

'Neiith  its  mf4ric  beam, 
Floats  a  little  cloui  of  sadnesfl, 
Half  prophetic  to  my  gladness, 

O'er  my  fondest  dream. 

'Twas  not  ever  thus:  I  mind  me 
TVhen  an'openiDg  blossom  channed  me 

Into  perfect  bliss. 
And  no  undertODC  of  sorrow, 
"Whispering,  "it  will  fade  to-morrow," 

Marred  my  happiness. 

gong  of  bird,  or  streamlet  glancing, 
gtot  *nch  thrills  of  pleasnre  darning 

Through  my  childish  heart. 
That  the  very  memory  gleaming 
Throngh  the  tinted  glaw  of  feeling, 

StiJl  doth  joy  impart- 
But  since  then,  bo  oft  hath  pleasnre 
Paled  in  pain— earth's  richest  treasure 

Dimmed  in'sorrow's  night — 
That  my  heart  is  always  fearing 
Lest  the  present  joy  is^bearing 

With  its  bloom  a  blight. 

Once  a  little  bud  I  chtrished, 
In  its  early  fragrance  perished 

On  my  stricken  heart ; 
And  as  other  jewels  cluster 
Hound  my  home,  its  missing  lustro 

Bids  the  tear-drops  start. 

Thus  my  sunlight  still  is  shaded 
By  the  thought  of  beanty  faded 

From  my  earthly  way. — 
Though  at  times  a  brighter  vision 
Tells  my  heart  of  jojs  Elysian, 

In  love's  perfect  day. 

And  again  that  fresh  young  feelmg, 
Sweetly  o'er  my  senses  stealing, 

Comes  like  ange^guest, 
IVhispering  still  of  thomless  roses —  ' 
Skies  where  no  dark  cloud  reposes — 

Ever,  ever  blest. 
*  ^»—  » 

[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 

MY  MARIA. 

ET    ELLEN   ALICE    MORIARTT. 

I  LOVED  Maria  Spriggins.  Now  do  not  smile,  sir,  for  once  in 
yonr  life  you  loved  a  Maria  Spriggins,  not  from  necessity  bearing 
the  same  name  as  my  Maria,  but  one  as  beautiful,  as  artless,  as 
amiable,  and,  it  may  be,  as  rich  as  my  Maria.  When  I  first  saw 
my  dear  girl,  she  was  seated  at  the  window  of  her  father's  man- 
sion in  Grove  Avenue  ;  my  aunt,  whom  I  was  visiting,  tenanted 
a  pretty  but  somewhat  humble  cottage  in  the  same  aristocratic 
location.  And  aristocratic  it  was,  I  can  tell  you.  The  Cooks, 
the  Hopkins,  the  Jones,  merchants — moneyed  merchants,  mind 
you,  with  names  suggestive  of  a  plum,  had  their  residences  there, 
and  used  to  drive  out  from  the  city  every  afternoon  in  their  smart 
phaetons  ;  but  the  richest  and  the  honored  of  all  was  Mr.  Anthony 
Spriggins,  father  of  my  Maria. 

It  was  on  the  first  day  of  my  summer  vacation  from  the  dingy 
counting-room  of  Griggly,  Storks  &  Griggly  that  I  first  saw  my 
Maria,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  poet, 

"  Put  to  see  her  was  to  love  her, 
Love  but  her  and  love  forever." 

"  Don't  be  looking  over  there,  Tom  Tilley,"  said  my  aunt. 
"  She  is  a  sweet  girl,  Tom,  but  as  far  above  you,  dear  boy,  as 
that  white  cloud  up  there  is  to  its  twin  sister  gleaming  in  the  blue 
Thames  beyond.     Don't  be  looking  over  there,  please,  Tom." 

"  Well,  aunt,  you  are  the  queerest,"  said  I,  "  to  think  that  a 
man  can't  admire  a  pretty  girl  without  falling  in  love  with  her;" 
and  here  I  tried  to  look  irresistible,  for  I  detected  the  bright  eyes 
of  Maria  glancing  over  at  myself.  And,  when  she  retired  from 
the  window,  I  took  occasion  to  strut  around  the  room,  and  eur^-ey 
my  fascinating  exterior  in  the  looking-glass,  whereupon  my  aunt 
said  : 

"  You're  a  simpleton,  Tom  Tilley."  And  then,  good  soul,  she 
put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  and  began  to  cry.  *'I  dreaded 
it  all  along,"  she  sobbed,  "his  coming  down  here.  I  knew  he 
would  see  her,  and  it  will  be  like  his  father  and  mother;  my  poor 
dear  boy  will  die  of  a  broken  heart." 

Now  1  had  no  recollection  of  ray  father  and  mother,  and  con- 
sequently no  tender  memories  were  revived  on  hearing  them  men- 
tioned ;  but  this  I  knew,  that  my  mother  was  pretty  and  penni- 
less, that  a  rich  but  dissipated  gentleman  married  and  then  deserted 
her,  and,  after  a  career  of  folly  and  extravagance,  he  was  laid  in 
the  cold  earth,  to  which  his  unfaithfulness  had  long  before  sent 
his  poor  wife. 

"  Ever  since  I  came  to  live  here,  and  saw  that  pretty  girl,"  still 
sobbed  my  aunt,  "  1  knew  that  my  poor  Tom  would  be  unhappy 
on  her  account.  O,  Tom,  dear,  promise  me  that  you  wont  think 
anything  about  her." 

"What  nonsense,  aunt  !"  I  exclaimed,  reddening;  for  within 
the  last  few  minutes  I  had  grown  strangely  sensitive  and  bashful. 
"  Why  should  I  be  made  unhappy  by  Miss  Spriggins,  or  any 
other  young  lady  1"  and  here  I  compressed  my  lips  and  elevated 


my  brows,  thereby,  as  I  imagined,  investing  my  countenance  with 
a  strikingly  lofty  and  intellectual  expression  ;  for  I  saw  a  form, 
Maria's,  of  course,  passing  the  opposite  window. 

For  the  two  weeks  follon-ing  the  day  that  her  bright  eyes  met 
mine,  I  never  caui^ht  even  a  stolen  glance  of  Maria,  at  our  cot- 
tage, still  I  fducied  that  my  existence  was  not  unknown  to  her, 
that  my  Maria  was  not  displeased  at  my  becoming  a  fixture  at 
mv  aunt's  window.  I  say  my  Maria,  because  that  was  what  I 
called  her  in  the  thrilling  dramas  my  fancy  created,  in  all  of  which 
I,  the  hero,  rescued  her  from  danger  and  death,  receiving  her  heart 
and  hand  as  my  reward.  And  in  the  night  I  used  to  sit  in  my 
darkened  room  and  watch  her  house,  and  what  a  deadly  enmity  I 
bore  in  my  heart  to  that  conceited  young  Hopkins  who  visited 
there ;  and  once  I  saw  him  turning  over  the  pages  for  my  Maria 
when  she  was  playing  on  her  piano.  I  saw  it  all ;  yes,  sir,  I  saw 
it  all,  and  I  sprang  up  and  rushed  out  into  the  air  and  tried  to 
cool  my  rage,  and  tried  to  think  how  wicked  it  was  to  bate  that 
fop,  young  Hopkins,  because  he  was  privileged  to  go  to  her  house 
and  turn  over  the  pages  for  my  Maria. 

One  day  my  aunt  had  a  visitor — a  gentlewoman  of  family  but 
little  fortune,  who  resided  at  the  entrance  of  the  avenue,  and  who, 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  soared  into  the  highest  regions  of 
my  veneration  and  admiration ;  for  she  mentioned  that  she  was 
distantly  related  to  Mr.  Spriggins,  and  that  she  was  god-mother 
to  my  Maria.  I  attended  Miss  Lethesby  home,  and  all  the  way 
she  spoke  of  Maria,  and  what  a  dear,  good,  sensible  girl  she  was, 
though  she  had  been  educated  at  a  seminary  at  Richmond,  and 
how  kind  she  was  to  her,  coming  every  Thursday  evening  to  read 
to  her  since  her  sight  began  to  fail ;  and  how  certain  she  was  that, 
in  all  England,  one  could  not  find  a  dearer  or  a  better  girl  than 
her  god  daughter. 

On  the  next  Thursday  evening,  uninvited,  but  love  over  ritles 
ceremony,  I  rapped  at  Miss  Lethesby 's  hall-door,  and  was  ushered 
by  a  servant  into  a  cheerful  little  parlor,  where  were  seated  that 
lady  and  my  Maria.  A  kindly  smile  from  Miss  Lethesby  proved 
that  my  intrusion  was  not  unwelcome,  and  a  blush,  beautiful  as 
the  rosy  flush  of  sunset,  colored  the  fair  cheek  of  my  Maria. 
From  that  moment  I  knew  that  my  Maria  was  mine. 

We  met  often  after  that  night,  sometimes  by  appointment  on 
the  avenue,  oftener  at  Miss  Lethesby's  ;  that  kindest  and  best  of 
elderly  unmarried  women  delighted  in  our  attachment,  convey- 
ing, one  day  when  illness  confined  Maria  to  the  hoase,  a  little  bil- 
let from  me  to  her,  portraying  my  inexpressible  anxiety  until  I 
should  again  behold  my  dear  girl.  0  fatal  billet !  How  a  prying 
maiden  aunt  snatched  you  from  my  Maria's  trembling  grasp ! 
how  an  angry  mamma  received  you  from  her  spiteful  hands ! 
how  you  were  taken,  with  passionate  vehemence,  into  the  library, 
where  he  wa."  seated  and  produced  before  Mr.  Spriggins's  aston- 
ished eyes  !  and  how  Miss  Charlotte,  that  meddling  aunt,  held  you 
on  the  point  of  the  snuffers  to  the  blazing  taper  until  you  burned 
away,  like  the  hope  in  your  poor  writer's  heart,  and  only  ashes 
remained ! 

The  next  morning,  at  daybreak.  Miss  Charlotte,  the  spiteful, 
carried  off  my  Maria  to  some  hidden  region  where  I  might  not 
penetrate,  and,  after  an  interview  with  Mr.  Spriggins,  in  which  I 
was  informed  that  the  treadmill  for  life  would  be  a  lenient  punish- 
ment for  my  presumption  in  aspiring  to  an  alliance  with  his 
daughter,  I  returned  to  my  labors  in  the  counting-room  of  Griggly, 
Storks  &  Griggly,  conscious  that  henceforth  there  was  a  vacancy 
in  my  life  that  my  Maria  alone  could  fill. 

After  many  months,  there  came  to  me  a  letter  from  Miss  Lethes- 
bv,  tellinc-  that  Maria  was  again  at  home,  and  if  ever  there  was  a 
dear  Tom  loved  in  the  world  that  Tom  was  myself.  At  my 
urgent  entreaties,  Griggly,  Storks  &  Griggly  granted  me  a  week's 
leave  of  absence,  and  I  hastened  secretly  out  to  my  aunt's.  In 
the  shadow  of  evening,  I  walked  over  to  Miss  Lethesby's,  where  I 
once  more  met  my  dear  girl,  and  rejoiced  in  her  unaltered  affec- 
tion. 

We  were  happy  for  a  little  while,  but  one  evening  Maria  came 
to  Miss  Lethesby's,  who,  kind  heart,  feigned  illness  to  Mrs.  Sprig- 
gins, knowing  she  could  thereby  secure  Maria's  society,  her  sweet 
gaiety  clouded,  for  Miss  Charlotte  had  arrived  on  that  day,  and 
my  dear  girl  would  now  have  a  watch  over  her  that  she  could  not 
evade. 

"  She  seemed  so  surprised  to  hear  from  mamma  that  I  came  so 
often  to  see  my  dear  godmother,  and  she  reminded  mamma  of 
their  suspicion  that  Miss  Lethesby  was  aware  of  our — "  and  Ma- 
ria blushed  and  faltered,  and  did  not  complete  the  sentence. 

"  I  think,  my  dears,"  said  our  kind  friend,  "  that  we  will  take 
tea  up  stairs,  in  my  little  study.  It  opens  on  my  chamber,  where 
Mr.  Tom  could  hide  if  your  aunt,  Maria,  my  love,  came  in  unex- 
pectedly." 

"  O,  famous !  capital !  women  are  th^  children  of  invention," 
I  exclaimed. 

And  my  Maria  smiled,  and  said  : 
"  It  would  be  so  odd  and  so  pleasant." 
So  tea  was  accordingly  served  in  Miss  Lethesby's  study. 
Stories  of  her  girlhood  were  told  by  Miss  Lethesby,  and,  as 
they  were  very  tender  and  very  romantic,  they  quite  agreed  with 
Maria's  feelings  and  mine,  and  we  listened,  forgetting  angry  papas 
and  mammas  and  malicious  aunts,  until   a  very  expressive  re- 
minder startled   us.      Footsteps   and  the  rustle  of  silk  dresses 
were  heard  on  the  lobby  outside  the  door.     Pale  consternation 
flashed  across  the  faces  of  Miss  Lethesby  and  ray  Maria.    I  darted 
into  the  next  room,  and  had  barely  time  to  shelter  myself  behind 
the  snowy  curtains  of  Miss  Lethesby's  window,  when  the  voices  of 
ladies  were  heard  in  the  outer  apartment. 

"  One  would  think  your  mamma  and  myself  were  hob-goblins, 
you  look  so  frightened,  Maria,"  said  the  sharp  tones  of  Miss 
Charlotte.     "  How  d'ye  do.  Miss  Lethesby  ?  you've  been  ill,  I 


hear.     You  are  looking  dreadfully  pale  and  thin,  and  your  hair 
is  changing  too,  I  declare." 

"My  hair  is  natural,  Miss  Charlotte,  and  you  forget  that  cos- 
metics were  never  used  by  73ie,"  retorted  Miss  Lethesby. 

"  How  ridiculous  in  both  of  you  to  be  talking  so  !"  said  Mrs. 
Spriggins.  "  Maria,  ray  love,  we  called  to  take  you  home.  Get 
your  things,  my  dear ;  Miss  Lethesby  will  excuse  you  to-night." 
"Yes,  mamma,"  Maria  replied,  and  coming  into  the  room 
where  I  was  hidden,  took  her  bonnet  and  shawl  off  the  bed  and 
went  out  again.  My  eyes  followed  her.  Ah !  if  they  then  had 
known  how  many  years  would  glide  into  desolate  decay  before 
they  would  again  behold  that  sweet  vision,  they  would  have  wept, 
as  they  afterward  did  often — yes,  often,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess  it.  I  heard  them  wish  Miss  Lethesby  good-evening,  and 
think  Maria  and  her  mother  were  halfway  down  the  stairs  when 
a  shriek  burst  from  the  lips  of  Miss  Charlotte,  who  had  lingered 
curiously  behind. 

"  0,  what  duplicity!  and  this  old  woman  its  contriver.  Mrs. 
Spriggins,  come  back  here." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Charlotte  V  Mrs.  Spriggins  said, 
in  a  surprised  tone,  hastening  into  the  room. 

"  0,  the  wretches !  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  deluded  girl  was 
coaxed  here  by  this  artful,  designing  woman  to  meet  him  ?  Don't 
let  your  daughter  come  in  here,  madam.  To  think  of  your  child 
deceiving  you  so  !" 

"  Go  down  and  wait  in  the  carriage  for  me,  Maria,"  said  Mrs. 
Spriggins,  authoritatively. 
I  heard  the  door  closing  upon  my  dear  girl. 
"  Now  what  do  you  mean,  Charlotte  ?" 

"  Mean,  madam  !  Look  at  that  table.  Three  cups  and  saucers. 
Tea  in  each  cup !  Whose  third  plate  is  that  ?  whose  toast  is 
that  ?  as  if  they  could  escape  my  eyes." 

And  what  a  storm  there  was  !  Miss  Charlotte  screaming,  Mrs. 
Spriggins  furious.  Miss  Lethesby  defying.  Then  there  was  a 
momentary  lull  in  the  little  study,  for  two  angry  women  had  in- 
vaded my  retirement,  and  the  parasols  of  Mrs.  Spriggins  and  Miss 
Charlotte  were  being  broken  on  my  shoulders.  They  left  the 
room  passionately,  as  they  had  entered  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 
heard  their  carriage  rolling  down  the  avenue. 

Humbled  in  spirit,  and  tortured  by  unavailing  regret  at  the 
unhappiness  I  had  brought  upon  my  dear  girl,  I  went  back  into 
the  study,  finding  Miss  Lethesby  in  tears,  and  disposed  to  be  an- 
gry with  me — Heaven  knows  why,  and  we  quarrelled,  and  so  we 
parted. 

That  night  Maria's  maid  brought  me  a  letter  from  my  dear  girl, 
blotted  every  line  of  it  with  her  tears,  and  she  bade  me  a  long 
farewell,  saying  "  that  she  made  a  solemn  promise  never  again  to 
speak  or  write  to  me  without  her  parents'  consent,  and  that  would 
never  be — "  and  then  there  was  a  blot  and  a  dash,  and  so  it  ended. 
I  strongly  suspect  that  Mr.  Spriggins,  who  was  commercially 
acquainted  with  Griggly,  Storks  &  Griggly,  induced  that  respect- 
ed trio  to  desire  my  services  at  their  establishment  in  Calcutta.  I 
went  to  India,  not  to  gratify  them,  but  because  England  was  a 
Sahara  to  me  since  the  stern  rock  of  parental  authority  interposed 
itself  between  me  and  my  Maria. 

Nine  years  went  over  me,  leaving  their  shadows  on  my  life. 
My  dear  aunt  wrote  to  me  by  every  mail,  but  never  mentioned  a 
word  of  Maria.  In  the  opening  of  the  tenth  year  I  received  a 
letter  from  Miss  Lethesby,  the  only  reply  elicited  from  her,  though 
I  had  sent  her  many  missives  imploring  her  to  give  me  some  in- 
formation of  my  dear  girl,  whom  I  knew  not  was  living  or  dead. 
"  I  kept  silence,  my  friend,"  she  wrote,  "  because  from  Maria's 
continuing  so  long  unmarried  a  hope  might  be  revived  in  your 
heart  that  can  have  no  realization.  When  this  reaches  you  she 
will  be  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  baronet,  many  years  her  senior. 
Shortly  after  your  departure,  Mr.  Spriggins  retired  from  business 
and  returned  to  Dorsetshire,  his  native  county,  to  live.  The  un- 
fortunate denouement  of  my  sanction  of  your  love  affair  induced 
a  coldness  between  the  family  and  myself,  and  it  was  only  a 
month  ago  that  I  again  met  our  dear  gu*l.  I  had  gone  down  to 
Dorsetshire  on  a  visit  to  some  relatives,  and,  on  the  day  after  my 
arrival,  was  told  that  a  lady  desired  to  speak  with  me.  I  went 
into  the  drawing-room  and  saw  a  pale,  thoughtful  looking  woman 
seated  by  the  window.  She  turned,  and,  with  a  faint  cry,  threw 
herself  into  my  arms.  It  was  my  dear  giri,  but  0,  how  altered  ! 
how  sadly  altered  !  We  sat  down  together,  and  she  told  me  such 
a  sad  storj'  of  reverses  of  fortune  and  the  bitter  cares  that  always 
attend  them.  Extravagance  and  unEucecssful  railway  specula- 
tions have  reduced  Mr.  Spriggins's  thousands  to  hundreds  ;  they 
are,  I  fear,  in  very  straitened  circumstances.  Some  months  ago, 
a  rich  old  baronet  saw  Maria,  and  has  since  addressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  love.  They  want  her  to  marry  him,  and  there  is  a  house 
full  of  young  brothers  and  sisters.  For  their  fiakes  she  will  be- 
come his  wife,  my  dear  girl. 

"  She  told  all  this  to  me,  my  friend,  with  the  agony  of  her  heart 
lying  white  upon  her  face,  and  a  strange  cold  glitter  in  her  sweet 
eyes  ;  but  all  at  once  the  dear  old  look  came  back,  and  she  burst 
outcrying.  '  O,  my  dear,'  said  I,  *you  are  thinking  of  him,' 
meaning  you.  '  I  am,'  she  said,  hiding  her  face  upon  my  shoulder, 
and  sobbing  as  if  her  dear  heart  would  break.  '  0,  I  am  always 
thinking  of  bira — my  poor  Tom  !' 

"  And  yet,  loving  you  as  your  faithful  heart  deserves  to  be 
loved,  she  will  marry  this  rich  old  man  to  keep  poverty  a  stranger 
to  her  family — a  family  who  cannot  appreciate  the  sacrifice  she 
makes.  And  her  future  husband  bears  your  name,  with  the  gild- 
ing of  a  title — Sir  Thomas  Tilley." 

Then  followed  words  of  consolation,  but  they  had  no  balm  for 
me.  Of  late  I  had  accustomed  myself  to  regard  Maria  as  mar- 
ried, but  I  seemed  to  see  a  distant  day  when  she  might  again  be 
free,  and  I  might  happily  win  her  ;  but  now  the  darkness  of  des 
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pair  shivered  over  me,  and  I  sank  tottering  into  a  scat.  Sir 
Thomas  Tilley  was  my  father's  oldest  brother,  and  were  Maria  a 
widow  to-mon-ow,  I  could  never  be  united  to  my  uncle's  wife. 
Delusive  hope  restored  my  failing  senses.  She  might  not  yet  be 
married ;  might  I  not  reach  England  before  she  severed  us  for 
time  and  eternity  ?  That  hope  sustained  me  through  the  long 
voyage  I  undertook,  on  the  following  day;  but  it  vanished  when  I 
stood  once  more  on  the  steps  of  my  aunt's  cottage,  and  fvlt  how 
soon  it  might  indeed  prove  a  delusion. 

I  entered  the  hall.  The  parlor  door  was  ajar,  and  within  I  saw 
my  dear  aunt  seated  at  her  old  place  by  the  fire,  and,  standing 
beside  her,  was  a  dapper  little  man,  with  an  important  air,  talk- 
ing so  earnestly,  and  my  aunt  listening  so  joyously,  I  may  say 
that,  eagerly  as  I  longed  to  embrace  her,  I  held  back,  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  had  an  uncle  and  she  a  husband. 

"  Well,  my  dear  lady,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands  briskly 
together,  "  I  will  write  at  once  to  acquaint  Sir  Thomas  of  his 
accession  to  the  title  and  estates.  Pleasant  news — most  agreeable 
news  ;  ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

"  To  be  sure,"  half-sobbed  my  aunt ;  "  my  dear  boy — " 

"  Is  here,  aunt !"  I  cried,  and  the  next  moment  my  aunt  was  in 
hysterics  on  the  sofa. 

When  she  grew  composed,  and  became  convinced  that  the  sun- 
browned  face  before  her  was  mine,  the  little  lawyer,  no  lover  as 
I  had  supposed,  announced  to  me  that  Sir  Thomas  Tilley,  who 
had  come  up  to  town  to  attend  to  man-iage  settlements,  had,  that 
same  day,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  I,  being  next  heir,  coming 
into  possession  of  the  estates  and  title. 

"  Marriage  settlements !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Then  he  was  not 
married  ?" 

"  Very  near  it,  Sir  Thomas.  A  beautiful  lady,  sir, — the  daugh- 
ter of  an  old  client  of  mine." 

I  hastened  to  the  window  to  hide  the  joyful  emotion  that  blind- 
ed my  eyes,  and  stirred  within  my  heart  a  fountain  of  gratitude 
to  Heaven. 

*'  Old  lovers,"  said  my  aunt,  in  an  audible  whisper. 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  the  little  man,  in  some  surprise.  "  How 
very  fortunate !  No  occasion  to  cancel  the  settlements  now,  I 
suppose." 

"In  what  part  of  Dorsetshire  does  Mr.  Spriggins  reside?"  I 
asked,  turning  from  the  window. 

"  0,  ther  were  to  come  into  town  tonight.  Sir  Thomas,  so  your 
poor  uncle  told  me.  The  marriage  was  to  have  taken  place  at 
Miss  Lethesby's,  a  friend  of  the  family's." 

"  Is  iliss  Lethesby  aware  of  my  uncle's  decease  V 

"  Not  yet.  Sir  Thomas." 

*'  Then  I  will  inform  her  myself." 

I  went  over  to  her  house,  and  my  kind  friend  rejoiced  at  my 
unexpected  appearance,  and  the  still  more  unexpected  blessings 
fortune  was  about  conferring  on  me.  Then,  before  I  returned  to 
mv  aunt's,  it  was  decided  that,  though  her  parents  were  to  be 
informed,  my  dear  girl  was  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  Sir 
Thomas's  demise  and  my  return. 

On  the  next  morning,  I  again  appeared  at  Miss  Lethesby's,  and 
Mr.  Spriggins,  now  a  seedy,  humble-looking  individual,  with  his 
wife  and  Miss  Charlotte,  both  the  worse  for  wear,  protested — vehe- 
mently protested  that  I  alone  was  worthy  of  their  darling  Maria. 

"Where  can  I  see  your  daughter!"  I  asked,  with  assumed 
haughtiness. 

"She  awaits  her  future  lord,  Sir  Thomas,"  Mr.  Spriggins 
replied,  with  a  tragic  wave  of  his  hand,  "in  the  drawing-room. 
My  child  told  me  this  morning  she  wished  to  speak  a  few  words 
in  private  to  her  intended  husband.  Bless  her  dear  heart,  she 
little  dreams  the  joy  that's  in  store  for  her.  She  always  loved 
you,  Sir  Thomas.     She  always  loved  you,  sir." 

This  speech  had  been  uttered  while  we  were  crossing  the  hall, 
and  then  Mr.  Spriggins  threw  the  opposite  door  open,  saying : 

"  Sir  Thomas  TiUey,  Maria,  my  love." 

He  closed  the  door,  and  left  me  alone  with  my  dear  girl,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands.  I  went  over 
and  stood  beside  her.  She  did  not  raise  her  eyes,  but  she  trem- 
bled like  a  leaf.     She  spoke  at  last  with  an  effort. 

"  When  my  dear  papa  accepted  in  my  name  your  kind  offer, 
Sir  Thomas,"  she  said,  faintly,  "  I  desired  him  to  tell  you  that  I 
had  no  heart  to  bestow  in  return  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me. 
I  find  he  did  not  mention  this  to  you,  and  painful,  bitterly  painful 
&•='  it  is  to  me,  I  will  not  do  you  so  great  an  injustice  as  to  leave 
you  ignorant  of  what  might  so  nearly  concern  your  happiness." 

I  sat  down  at  her  side,  but  she  did  not  change  her  position,  and 
continued,  still  shading  her  face  with  her  hands — my  dear  girl 
was  weeping  now. 

"  We  were  parted  years  ago,  but  I  have  always  loved  my  poor 
dear  Tom.  And  he  may  t?i  dead,  or  he  may  have  forgotten  me  ; 
but,  living  or  dead,  I  will  forever  tove  him,  and  can  never,  never 
think  dearly  of  any  one  but  him.  O,  Sir  Thomas,  if  you  can 
take  as  a  wife  one  who  cannot  give  your  tenderness  its  merited 
return,  I — "  and  here  my  dear  girl  lifted  her  sweet  eyes  mourn- 
fully to  my  face,  and  then,  with  a  wild  cry,  sank  lifeless  into  my 
arms. 

Joy  is  a  ready  restorer.  In  a  few  minutes,  her  dear  eyes  un- 
closed upon  me,  her  voice  pronounced  my  name.  A  grateful  tear 
trickled  down  my  cheek  and  fell  upon  the  fair  forehead  pillowed 
on  my  breast.  It  was  the  baptism  of  oar  happiness — my  Maria's 
happiness  and  mine. 


Here  is  a  gentle  lesson  for  those  who  mil  never  cease  their 
garrulity  about  the  "  good  old  times."  Tacitus  says  :  "  In  the 
early  ages  man  lived  a  life  of  innocence  and  simplicity."  Upon 
this  a  critic  remark^:,  "  When  was  this  period  of  innocence  ?  The 
first  man  who  was  horn  in  the  world  killed  the  second  !  "When 
did  the  time  of  simplicity  begin  ?" 
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The  Venetian's  gondola  is  the  heaven  of  motion.  Not  even 
Hillard's  elaborate  description  can  overdo  its  exquisite  luxury. 
The  soft  cushions,  the  gliding  motion,  the  graceful  oarsmen,  the 
fairy-like  palaces,  between  which  you  float  in  a  half  dreamy  state, 
harmonize  so  admirably  with  the  magnificent  corpse  around,  that 
30ur  hearse-like  barge  seems  moving  towards  the  grand  funeral. 
Although  there  are  many  streets,  since  they  cross  the  perpetual 
canals  by  bridges  with  flights  of  steps,  no  wheels  are  possible,  no 
horses  are  to  be  found,  and  the  business  as  well  as  the  pleasure 
of  this  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  floats  silently  over  the  all-surround- 
ing waters,  among  these  seventy-two  islands.  So  that,  while 
most  of  these  deep-shaded  lanes  are  but  four  feet  wide,  the  Grand 
Canal  is  nearly  two  hundred  in  width,  and  lined  for  two  miles 
with  noble  edifices,  which,  even  is  their  decay,  contrast  wonder- 
fully with  the  unornamentedj  prison-like  surfaces  which  border 
the  footpaths  in  their  rcai\ 

The  central  glory  of  Venice  is  still  the  cathedral  of  San  Marco. 
It  stands  too  low,  and  is  said  to  be  sinking  into  the  salt  marsh. 
Its  pillars  and  other  ornaments  are  too  crowded.  Its  thufts  from 
other  lands  want  harmony  and  fitness.  Still,  faded  as  it  is,  tar- 
nished, perhaps,  by  the  corroding  air,  it  has  a  barbaric  splendor 
which  is  all  its  own.  Built  by  Byzantine  architects,  nearly  a 
thousand  years  ago,  it  combines  Saracenic  profusion  with  Chris- 
tian emblems,  it  weaves  in  porphyries  from  Egypt,  pillars  from 
St.  Sophia,  a  comer-piece  from  Acre,  with  a  forest  of  Grecian 
columns.  Over  its  portal  are  the  four  famous  horses  of  Lysippus, 
stolen  so  many  times  it  is  hard  to  say  now  where  they  belonged ; 
monuments  at  once  of  the  departed  greatness  of  Chios  and  Con- 
stantinople, of  Venice  and  Napoleon.  Beneath  them  a  whole 
church  history  is  told  in  mosaics,  that  gleam  upon  you  even  by 
moonlight — the  only  pictures  that  never  fade.  Five  domes  seem 
crushing  down  this  chief  mourner  over  departed  grandeur.  But 
solemn,  even  gloomy  as  is  the  over-decorated  mass,  there  are 
memories  here  which  cannot  pass  away.  In  one  mosaic  Frederic 
Barbarossa  lies  humbled  before  Alexander,  that  haughty  pontiff 
pressing  his  jewelled  foot  upon  the  emperor's  neck ;  historians 
now  believe  that  Frederic  never  went  farther  in  humiliation  than 
kissing  Alexander's  foot.  However,  the  spot  is  marked  upon  the 
pavement  by  a  lozenge  of  red  marble.  Here,  too,  another  his- 
torical drama  was  enacted ;  heroic  Dandolo,  blind  and  near  a 
century  old,  addressed  the  crusading  nobles  and  knights,  in  these 
words  :  "  You  are  the  first  gentry  in  the  world  banded  for  the 
noblest  cause,  I,  a  feeble  old  man,  needing  rest.  But,  ill-fitted  as 
my  body  may  be,  there  is  no  one  who  can  so  well  lead  you  as  I, 
your  lord.  If  you  will  suffer  that  I  take  the  cross  to  watch  over 
and  lead  you,  I  will  go  forth  to  live  and  die  with  you."  And 
there  was  one  shout  in  reply,  "  Amen !"  But  a  nobler  answer 
was,  that,  in  siorming  Constantinople,  this  old  doge  was  the  first 
to  leap  ashore,  and  that  the  first  nomination  for  emperor  was 
Henry  Dandolo. 

In  this  mosaic  covered  cathedral,  I  witnessed  the  benediction  of 
the  Austrian  emperor  by  the  Catholic  archbishop.  Thousands  of 
soldiers  as  well  as  of  citizens  filled  every  part  of  the  vast  edifice ; 
delicious  music,  sometimes  plaintive,  sometimes  jubilant,  filled 
the  air ;  the  famous  altar  blazed  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 
only  to  be  seen  on  great  days  like  this;  and  there  this  young 
ruler  knelt  do'wn,  while  the  old  priest  prayed  for  him  and  his 
house  ;  the  full  choir  of  priests  lifted  their  chant,  and  then  from 
voices  gathered  all  over  Italy  came  such  melody  as  angels  might 
have  bent  to  hear. 

That  evening  the  three  lofty  masts  in  front  of  St.  Mark  spread 
their  ancient  banners  ;  military  music  charmed  the  hours  away ; 
a  grand  illumination  brought  out  in  their  old  splendor  the  doge's 
palace  and  all  the  government  buildings  ;  lbs  young  emperor  pro- 
ceeded among  a  throng  of  splendidly-dresscd  officers  to  the  thea- 
tre, and  the  city  streets  seemed  reeling  for  joy  over  their  just- 
restored  freedom.  Alas  !  that  it  must  come  too  late.  The  tyran- 
ny of  their  aristocracy,  the  servility  of  their  mechanical  art,  the 
diversion  of  the  East  India  trade,  the  filling  up  of  their  ship  chan- 
nel, the  steady  decrease  of  commerce,  tell  the  story  of  the  boarded- 
up  palaces  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  the  poverty-stricken  state  of 
the  common  people. 

The  lofty  Campanile  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  reaching  to  a 
height  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  occupving  more 
than  two  centuries  in  its  construction,  is  made  classic  by  the  suc- 
cessful labors  of  Galileo.  But  the  doge's  palace  on  one  side  of 
this  noble  square  impresses  one  delightfully  by  the  grandeur  of 
its  dimensions  and  the  unity  of  its  design.  As  you  ascend  the 
"  Giant's  Staircase,"  so  called  from  the  colossi  Mars  and  Neptune 
at  its  foot,  there  face  you  the  two  lions,  within  whose  bronze  lips 
were  dropped  such  accusations  and  impeachments  as  men  feared 
to  make  openly.  Hermetically  sealed  as  they  are  now,  thej  stand, 
a  true  expression  of  Austrian  indifference  to  the  wants  of  the 
oppressed.  But,  passing  beneath  the  glorious  frescoes  of  the 
Inquisitor's  Hall,  beyond  an  apparently  unused  library,  you  find 
yourself  looked  down  upon  by  the  portraits  of  all  the  doges  save 
one,  Marino  Faliero,  whom  Byron  has  made  immortal.  A  libel- 
ler of  himself  having  been  too  slightly  sentenced  by  the  senators, 
the  incensed  old  man  determined  to  wreak  his  unappeascd  ven- 
geance upon  these.  But  his  plot  against  their  lives  was  detected, 
and  his  own  head  paid  the  just  forfeit ;  and  now  his  picture, 
shrouded  with  black  crape,  attracts  more  attention  than  any 
other,  and  were  revenge  anything  but  hell-hom,  might  win  some 
pity  for  his  pcevious  nobleness,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  he  died. 


The  fiimous  "  Prisons,"  connected  by  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs  " 
with  this  place  of  trial,  were  not  so  dreadful  as  we  expected ;  not 
more  so  than  any  of  the  mediaeval  dungeons.  Had  they  been 
assigned  to  none  but  real  criminals,  had  justice  as  well  as  human- 
ity presided  over  thf  ra,  instead  of  systematic  cruelty  and  heattless 
tyranny,  they  would  never  have  seemed  so  terrible  ;  those  "leads" 
of  poor  Pellico,  the  gairct  prisons  might  have  been  rather  agree- 
able in  the  winter  season,  and  far  from  intolerable  in  the  summer  ; 
if  the  prisons  were  not  chained  to  one  spot,  and  the  windows  com- 
manding such  fine  views  of  garden  and  ocean  were  kept  open. 

The  other  churches  of  Venice  follow  somewhat  the  plan  of  the 
cathedral,  and  yet  tlieir  variety  is  one  of  their  chief  attractions. 
That  of  the  Jesuits,  for  instance,  whose  completion  taxed  the 
whole  world,  even  this  hemisphere  as  well  as  the  other,  surpasses 
every  other  by  its  curious  marbles,  the  pulpit  curtains,  the  carpet 
upon  the  altar  stairs,  and  all  the  inside  walls  were  of  costly  and 
varied  colored  marble,  and  so  exquisitely  wrought  that  at  a  little 
distance  the  deception  was  perfect;  here,  as  in  St.  Mark,  lapis 
lazuli,  verd  antique,  jasper,  porphyry,  and  other  stones,  which 
we  account  precious,  were  in  abundance.  Evidently  the  world 
had  been  ransacked  to  make  thi3  unequalled  display  of  a  very 
doubtful  taste. 

The  common  invitation  of  our  favorite  gondolier,  the  only 
boatman  who  talked  French  at  all,  was  to  see  the  "  bella  pittora- 
multa  bella  " — the  gems  of  the  Venetian  school  of  paintings  at 
the  different  altars. 

Some  of  Titian's  best  pieces,  I  think  his  first  and  his  last,  Tin- 
torettoes  in  abundance,  the  most  celebrated  pieces  of  Paul  Veron- 
ese, and  many  other  Italian  masters  hardly  to  he  seen  out  of  Italy, 
Salviati,  Bellini,  Padovanino,  Perugino,  etc.,  make  a  perpetual 
feast,  and  attest  that  ovei^flowing  wealth  of  former  days,  which 
attracted  these  great  artists  to  the  spot,  in  whose  embellishment 
they  spent  their  lives,  and  amidst  whose  faded  glory  their  honored 
dust  remains. 

The  church  of  the  "  Fran  "  deserves  special  mention.  It  is 
the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Venice,  being  crowded  with  curious 
monuments  to  doges  and  men  of  genius,  some  of  them  ridiculous 
enough,  and  all  erected  at  the  most  lavish  expense.  One  doge, 
Antonia  Bregni,  is  commemorated  by  nineteen  full  length  figures 
in  six  stories.  But  the  Pesaio  monument  out  does  every  other  in 
absurdity ;  bronze  skeletons  bear  up  heraldic  scrolls,  two  dragons 
sustain  the  coat  of  arms,  and  at  each  comer  stands  a  gigantic 
Moor,  his  black  skin  bursting  through  the  white  marble  dress  at 
the  elbows  and  the  knees.  One  would  think  the  delicate  Parian 
stone  would  groan  at  such  profanation.  Close  beside  it  is  the 
celebrated  tomb  of  Canova,  an  inferior  copy  of  one  designed  by 
himself  at  Vienna.  Imagine  a  large  pyramid  of  white  marble,  at 
whose  open  door  several  emblematic  figures — Art,  Religion,  Cha- 
rity— are  about  to  enter,  bearing  the  great  artist's  urn.  One 
other  monument,  over  a  Venetian  general,  delighted  me  for  its 
simplicity  ;  it  was  simply  a  triumphal  arch.  Titian's  tomb  was 
proceeding  very  slowly,  having  been  commenced  in  1845,  and 
nothing  of  it  could  be  seen,  as  the  work  appeared  to  be  suspended, 
probably  was  in  execution  at  some  private  studio,  and  only  to  be 
brought  to  the  church  upon  its  completion. 

There  is  nothing  so  tiresome  and  tantalizing  as  the  description 
of  paintings  which  the  reader  has  no  opportunity  to  see  either  iu 
the  copy  or  the  original.  Besides  the  palaces,  which  are  throwTi 
freely  open  as  far  as  they  are  occupied,  and  which  yet  contain 
treasures  which  even  Napoleon  could  not  buy,  there  are  two  large 
public  collections ;  among  which  I  remember,  besides  an  abun- 
dance of  Flemish  paintings  not  to  be  noticed  in  such  company,  a 
Magdalen  by  Titian,  and  another  by  Correggio,  Raphael's  Depo- 
sition from  the  Cross,  Murillo'e  Shepherd,  Peragino's  Christ  Wash- 
ing the  Feet,  Caracci's  Flight  into  Egypt,  the  original  Laura  and 
Petrarch,  ugly  almost  to  hideousness,  Veronese's  great  Supper 
piece,  and  multitudes  more  of  Scripture  pieces,  alike  in  the  Man.- 
frini  Palace  and  the  Academy. 

Delightful  as  it  was  to  glide,  without  effort,  by  those  marblo 
palaces  on  the  Grand  Canal,  the  Manfrinis  and  Pisanis,  the  Bar- 
berigos  and  Foscaris,  the  residences  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
Madame  Taglioni,  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  the  Queen  of  Cyprus, 
etc.,  each  different  from  the  rest,  and  all  in  the  ornamented  By- 
zantine style,  I  could  understand  why  some  Americans  had 
warned  me  against  Venice,  so  sad  was  the  dilapidation  and  so 
frequent  the  desertion  in  the  wealthiest  parts  of  the  city.  Rough 
boards  closed  many  an  unvisited  window,  mean  garments  hung 
on  many  a  balustrade  to  dry.  It  is  splendid  miseiw,  grandeur  in 
rags,  a  mocking  ghost  of  past  renown.  No  argosies  now  are 
hound  "  for  Lisbon,  Barbary  and  Ind."  No  princely  merchants 
meet  now  on  the  Riaito.  I  found  one  Jew  broker  near  where 
Shylock  may  have  stood.  Though  the  last  dt^fences  of  the  city 
was  the  noblest  thing  the  present  Italy  has  done,  the  people  seem 
to  hug  the  gilded  chains  of  Austrian  despotism.  Austrian  guards 
swai-m,  and  police  regulations  exceed  even  the  usual  enormity  of 
that  old  tyranny.  We  felt  tongue-tied;  a  few  free  words  would 
hive  stopped  our  sight  seeing  at  once,  and  hurried  us,  if  not  to 
prison,  away  from  Austrian  Italy. 

Lady  Morgan  tells  a  story,  too  good  to  be  forgotten,  of  the  free 
Armenian  press  here.  "  Can  I  print  anything  I  like  ?"  said  she, 
to  the  director.  "  Certainly,  anything  for  your  ladyship."  "Biit 
may  I  say  what  I  please  of  the  emperor  V  "  Of  course,  not  that." 
"  But  may  I  abuse  the  pope?"  "0,  byno  means."  "Then  I 
may  write  as  I  like  about  the  grand  signior  '/'  "  Worse  and 
worse,  madam  ;  he  is  tio  powerful."  Such  is  a  picture  of  Italian 
liberty  generally,  even  to-day.  No  wonder  that  the  arts  languish  ; 
it  is  a  wonder  they  are  not  dead.  No  wonder  that  the  population 
decreases,  the  channels  choke  up,  the  nobility  hide  their  heads, 
gaiety  seems  forced  and  hilarity  unnatural,  and  even  religion  has 
shrivelled  into  a  ghostly  form  ! 
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A  DOMESTIC  PARTY  IN  BOSTON  IN  1776. 

The  enfrravinjr  which  we  give  above  is  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
Champney,  and  carries  us  back  three  quarters  of  a  century  into 
the  inner  domestic  life  of  our  great-grandfathers  and  greatgrand- 
iDothers,  to  the  days  of  refined  elegance,  liberal  hospitality,  and 
polished  manners,  of  respect  tor  age,  of  chivalrous  devotion  to 
woman, — in  a  word,  to  the  era  of  old  fogydom.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  smile  at  the  fashions  of  the  old  school,  associated  as  thev 
are  with  so  much  that  was  high-toned,  refined,  generous  and  no- 
ble. Powdered  hair  and  prim  earlocks  do  not  provoke  a  smile 
when  we  remember  they  were  worn  by  Washington,  and  Knox, 
and  Hamilton,  and  Lincoln,  and  Schuyler.  Stiff  brocaded  petti- 
coats, and  long  pointed  waists,  and  curious  head  gear,  acquired  a 
sort  of  respectability,  from  the  fact  that  they  were  worn  by  the 
ladies  of  the  Republican  Court.  A  party  in  the  olden  time,  as 
sketched  by  our  artist,  was  a  somewhat'  different  affair  from  a 
party  in  these  days.  It  was  not  considered  a  sine  rpia  non  that 
more  guests  should  be  invited  than  the  drawing  and  dressing- 
rooms  and  staircases  could  possibly  hold.  Neither  did  guests 
arrive  at  eleven  or  twelve.  In  fact,  an  old  school  party  broke 
up  just  about  the  time  that  the  modems  assemble.  Perhaps  it 
was  owing  to  the  reasonable  hours  they  kept  that  the  belles  of 
those  days  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  bloom,  and  gradually,  very 
gradually  ripened,  than  faded  into  the  freshest,  cheeriest  and  kind- 
est of  old  ladies.  And  the  men  of  the  revolutionary  era ;  where 
are  we  to  look  for  their  counterparts  now  a-days  ■?     Wliere  do  we 


A   DOMESTIC   PARTY   IN    BOSTON,   IN    1776. 

see  the  octogenarian  -vigor  that  used  to  display  itself  in  the  last 
century  ?  We  have  now  feeble  senility  tricking  itself  in  the  garb 
of  youth  ;. fashionable  old  men  with  black  wigs  and  dyed  musta- 
chios,  taking  lessons  in  the  polka  and  the  German,  throwing  bou- 
quets to  danseuses,  and  piping  bravo  and  brava  at  the  Italian 
opera.  Perhaps  the  irreverent  tendency  of  the  times  to  disregard 
old  age  as  slow  has  prompted  these'  insane  endeavors  at  its 
annihilation. 


A  DOaCESTIC  PARTY  IN  BOSTON  IN  1855. 

Mr.  Champney  has  given  ns  the  engraving  below  as  a  compan- 
ion piece  to  the  first  picture  on  this  page,  in  the  shape  of  a  modem 
fashionable  party  of  the  present  day.  The  contrast  is  sufiiciently 
striking.  Woman  is  still  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  and  receives 
as  much  homage,  at  least,  externally  as  of  yore.  The  actors  and 
actresses  in  the  drama  of  life  have  the  same  passions,  emotions, 
hopes  and  fears,  as  their  ancestors,  exaggerated  only,  perhaps,  but 
they  have  changed  their  costumes  and  snrroondings.  Hair  pow- 
der has  gone  out  and  mustachios  have  come  in.  As  the  nether  limbs 
of  beaux  have  diminished  in  size,  the  garments  that  encase  them 
have  become  ampler.  The  stately  manners  of  the  last  centnrv 
have  given  way  to  a  freer  and  easier  social  style.  Children  who 
are  admitted  to  parties  dare  now  to  speak  before  they  are  spoken 
to.  There  is  no  particular  virtue  in  shutting  the  door  after  you, 
the  omission  of  which  was  once  a  deadly  sin,  because  our  homes 
are  all  heated  by  hot  air  or  hot  water.    But  there  are  no  draughts, 


there  are  no  firesides.  Once  upon  a  time,  to  regulate  the  vast 
walnut  tire  required  a  nerve  equal  to  that  of  Shadrach,  Meshech 
and  Abedncfio.  Then,  if  gaslight  is  not  quite  so  favorable  to  a 
fading  beauty  as  is  spermaceti,  yon  are  spared  the  agony  of  danc- 
ing between  lustres  shedding  streams  of  grease  upon  your  shoul- 
ders and  sleeves.  Our  artist  has  shown  us  one  of  the  more  deco- 
rous parties  of  our  Athenian  city;  he  has  shmnk  from  the  task 
of  following  the  howadji  into  iVIrs.  Potiphar's  supper-room,  nor 
has  he  dared  to  depict  the  blinking  dowagers  sitting  in  the  "  wee 
sma'  hours  "  of  the  morning,  waiting  the  descent  of  damsels,  who 
are  whirling  like  fo  many  dancing  dervishes  in  the  ball-room  to 
the  bewildering,  the  maddening  strains  of  Strauss  and  Jullien. 
We  have  indeed  a  social  gathering  which  would  be  pronounced 
"  slow  "  by  the  amateurs  of  the  exceedingly  fast  style  of  enter- 
tainments which  of  late  years  has  been  so  successfully  introduced 
by  the  nouvfaux  riches.  Some  of  the  most  expensive  parties  given 
by  the  wealthy  of  our  great  cities  are  the  least  attractive.  "Where 
the  primary  object  of  the  host  is  to  assemble  the  greatest  crowd 
possible,  there  can  be  little  chance  of  rational  enjoyment.  Even 
the  lavish  sums  expended  on  flowers,  music  and"  the  table  are 
thrown  away.  "  Confusion  worse  confounded  "  reigns.  Every- 
body is  glad  when  the  fete  is  over,  and  the  host  and  hostess,  ex- 
hausted by  the  fatigues  of  the  social  campaign,  retire  to  dream 
over  mined  carpets,  broken  mirrors,  torn  hangings  and  shattered 
glass,  miseries  incurred  to  gain  an  eclat  which  will,  perhaps,  be 
eclipsed  by  a  grander  display  on  the  part  of  some  pertinacious  rival . 
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ALGER  S   IRON   FOUNDRY,  FROM  SOUTH   BOSTON    BRIDGE. 


ALGER'S  FOUNDRY,  SOtTH  BOSTON. 

The  stranger,  who  passes  over  the  new  bridge  that  leads  to 
South  Boston,  observing  objects  of  interest  on  his  way,  cannot 
fail  to  note  a  very  large  pile  of  buildings  on  his  right,  with  huge 
chimneys  constantly  emitting  smoke,  and  premises  reaching  to 
the  water  on  one  side  and  to  the  street  upon  the  other.  This  es- 
tablishment is  an  extensive  foundry,  known  everywhere  as  "  Al- 
ger's," and  the  general  exterior  aspect  of  it,  as  alluded  to  above, 
is  admirably  represented,  in  the  first  of  our  series  of  designs,  by 
the  faithful  and  elegant  pencil  of  William  Warren.  The  second 
view  takes  us  into  the  Cyclopean  interior  of  the  casting  house, 
where  bold  and  practised  hands  are  taking  the  initiative  steps  in 
forging  the  "  thunderbolts  of  war."  The  huge  furnaces,  with 
their  intolerable  heat,  have  reduced  the  hard  metal  of  which  can- 
non are  composed,  to  a  state  of  fusion,  and  it  is  now  almost  as 
fluid  as  water.  The  fiery  streams  are  conducted  into  moulds 
and  the  metal,  after  being  suflfered  to  cool  completely,  an  oper- 
ation which  requires  some  time,  is  subjected  to  the  nice  process 
of  boring  and  finishing ;  after  which  tbeir  accuracy  and  strength 
are  severely  tested,  and  if  they  sustain  the  ordeal,  the  completed 
and  proved  cannon  become  the  armament  of  ships  of  war  and  of 
land  batteries.  The  third  engraving  presents  an  exterior  view  of 
the  casting  house.  The  present  establishment,  which  comprises 
the  South  Boston  Iron  Company's  Works,  owes  its  origin  and 
present  extent  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Alger,  who  came 
from  Bridgewater  in  1809,  and  commenced  business  in  company 
with  General  Winston,  near  the  foot  of  Dorchester  Street,  in  a 
small  furnace  employing  about  ten  men,  and  melting  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  per  annum.  On  a  dissolution  of  the 
partnership,  llr.  Alger  removed  to  a  new  site,  nearly  opposite  to 
his  present  residence  on  Fourth  Street.  Here  he  continued  until 
1827,  when  the  present  company  received  a  charter  from  the 
State,  incorporating  Messrs.  Cyrus  Alger,  W.  H.  Howard,  Caleb 
Reed,  George  Thatcher  and  others,  under  the  title  of  the  South 
Boston  Iron  Company,  and  who  purchased  the  present  location  of 
the  works,  which  then  included  all  the  flats  and  wharves  lying 
west  of  Foundry  Street,  between  the  two  bridges,  although  it  has 
since  been  reduced  by  sales  to  various  parties  to  about  four  and 
one-half  acres.  The  works  comprise  a  foundry  building  of  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty  five  by  one  hundred  feet,  a  machine 
and  smith  shop  two  hundred  by  fifty  feet,  brass  foundry,  ware  and 
pattern  houses — making  a  continuous  range  of  buildings  two 
stories  high  and  over  four  hundred  feet  long  by  forty  feet  in 


best  of  other  countries. 
At  present  they  are  ex- 
ecuting an  extensive 
order  for  heavy  guns 
intended  to  arm  the 
steam  frigates  now 
building  at  the  differ- 
ent navy  yards.  These 
guns,  designed  by  Lt. 
Dahlgrew,  of  the  navy, 
are  of  peculiar  form 
and  are  intended  to 
command  a  range  ex- 
ceeding the  ordinary 
armament  of  seventy- 
fours,  and  must  give 
to  the  frigates  under 
ordinary  circurastjin- 
ces,  a  marked  superi- 
ority over  all  others  of 
their  class.  There  are 
also  being  made  Co- 
lumbiads  of  eight  and 
ten  inch  bore,  designed 
for  the  defence  of  our 
harbors,  which  will  be 
formidable  obstacles  to 
the  entrance  by  sea  of 
an  enemy,  however 
powerful  and  deter- 
mined he  maybe.  Mr. 
Alger,  besides  being 
the  active  manager  of 
this  large  foundry,  has 
erected  a  large  forge, 
where  steamboat 
cranks  and  shafts  are 
made,  under  a  power- 
ful steam-hammer  of 
6000  pounds  weight, 
while  rolls  and  smaller 
hammers  reduce  blocks 


width,  built  in  the  most 
thorough  manner. 
About  two  hundred 
and  seven ty-fi ve  men 
are  employed  in  all 
departments,  and  near- 
ly 2500  tons  of  coal 
and  from  3000  to  4000 
tons  of  iron  are  used 
annaally  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  great  vari- 
eties of  iron  castings, 
furnished  for  the  con- 
struction and  repairs 
of  railroads,  mills  and 
engines.  The  great 
variety  of  patterns  for 
machinery  of  all  de- 
scriptions, makes  this 
establishment  one  of 
the  most  complete  in 
the  United  States,  and 
enables  the  millwrights 
and  engineers  to  plan 
and  finish  their  work 
with  the  least  outlay 
for  expensive  models. 
Since  1830,  the  manu- 
facture of  ordnance  for 
the  United  States  has 
been  a  large  branch  of 
their  business.  Guns 
of  all  sizes  and  calibres, 
from  swivels  of  one 
inch  bore,  weighing  50 
pounds,  to  a  Colum- 
biad  of  twelve  inch 
bore  and  weighing 
25,500  pounds,  have 
been  here  manufac- 
tured, equal  in  quality 
of  material  and  accu- 
racy of  finish  to  the 


till  the  close  of  that  century.  The  name  of  cannon  is  derived 
from  the  French  word  canne,  signifying  a  reed.  The  first  cannon 
were  made  of  wooden  tubes  wrapped  in  linen  and  hooped  with 
iron.  They  were  conical  in  form,  the  muzzle  being  the  widest 
part.  Afterwards  they  became  cylindrical.  The  first  iron  guna 
were  made  of  bars,  and  hooped  with  iron  like  a  bucket.  Between 
1620  and  1632  the  Swedes  made  use  of  lead  cannon,  lined  with 
tubes  of  wood  or  copper,  and  secured  by  iron  rings  on  the  out- 
side. In  1740,  cannon  made  of  ice  were  fired  at  St.  PeterBbui^, 
projecting  balls  of  great  weight  without  injury  to  the  pieces.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  Maurice  of  Switzerland  dis- 
eovered  a  method  of  casting  cannon  whole  and  boring  them  so  as 
to  draw  out  the  interior  in  a  single  piece.  A  kind  of  breech- 
loading  cannon  was  invented  by  Daniel  Spekle  during  the  same 
century.  In  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  at  Paris,  there  is  a 
gun  over  the  touch-hole  of  which  a  bnmiog  glass  is  suspended  at 
such  an  angle  that  when  the  sun  reaches  meridian,  its  concen- 
trated rays  set  fire  to  the  priming  and  the  piece  explodes.  Half 
the  watches  in  Paris  are  set  by  this  cannon  clock.  When  first  in- 
troduced, it  was  customary  to  give  a  name  to  every  cannon. 
Louis  XII.  gave  the  names  of  the  twelve  peers  of  France 
to  twelve  pieces  which  he  had  cast  for  him.  Charles  V.  had 
twelve,  which  he  called  the  "twelve  apostles."  A  sixty-pounder 
at  Dover  Castle  is  facetiously  called  "  Queen  Elizabeth's  pocket 
pistol,"  and  it  is  a  popular  belief  that  it  can  send  a  ball  across 
the  channel.  An  eighty-pound  piece  at  Berlin  is  called  the 
"  Thunderer,"  one  at  Malaga  the  "  Terrible,"  and  two  sixty- 
pounders  at  Bremen  were  entitled  "Messengers  of  bad  news." 
Afterwards  individual  names  were  abolished,  and  guns  were  class- 
ed according  to  their  calibre,  as  cannon  royal  or  carthonns,  cul- 
verins,  demi-culverins,  sakers,  basilisks,  serpentines,  dragons,  si- 
rens, falconets,  moyens  and  rabinets,  the  latter  carrying  only  16- 
ounce  balls.  To  make  good  castings  of  cannon  or  any  other  ob- 
jects in  iron  or  bronze,  requires  a  very  considerable  amount  ot 
skill.  Metals  which  melt  at  temperatures  above  ignition,  are 
cast  in  moulds  of  sand,  that  being  preferred  which  has  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  argillaceous  matter  to  render  it  moderately  cohe- 
sive when  in  a  damp  state.  The  mould  is  made  by  burying  in 
the  sand  a  wooden  pattern  of  the  exact  shape  and  size  of  the  arti- 
cle to  be  cast.  The  sand  is  most  commonly  enclosed  in  square 
wooden  frames,  called  flasks,  resembling  boxes,  open  at  the  top 
and  bottom.    Sometimes,  articles  of  simple  forms,  such  as  wheels. 
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and  bars  of  ugly  forms 
to  axles,  shafts  and  an- 
chors of  all  sizes.  Of 
the  formidable  weapon 
to  the  manufacture  of 
which  Mr.  Alger  has 
devoted  so  much  time, 
labor  and  capital,  a  few 
words  may  not  be  in- 
appropriate. The  in- 
vention of  cannon  has 
been  attributed  by 
some  to  the  Chinese 
and  by  some  to  the 
Arabs.  It  is  said  that 
cannon  are  extant  in 
China  to  this  day,  that 
were  made  within  the 
first  century  after  the 
birth  of  Christ.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the 
seventh  century  they 
were  made  known  to 
tlie  Greek  emperor 
Constantinus  Pogona- 
tus.  It  is  said  that 
Solomon,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, used  bombards  at 
the  siege  of  Belgrade 
in  1073.  They  were 
certainly,  however, 
used  in  Europe  about 
the  middle  of  the  14th 
century.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  cen- 
tury, nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Europe 
were  supplied  with 
cannon,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Russia,  who 
did  not  commence  the 
manufacture   of    them 


are  cast  in  the  sand  on  the  floor  of  the  foundry.  When,  how- 
ever, the  pattern  is  of  a  peculiar  or  complicated  form,  two  flasks 
are  necessary,  having  half  the  mould  formed  in  each.  White  or 
burned  sand  is  sprinkled  over  the  surface  to  prevent  the  two 
flasks  from  adhering,  after  an  impression  of  one  Jialf  the  pattern 
has  been  taken  in  each  flask.  When  the  two  flasks  are  brought 
together,  pins  with  corresponding  holes  having  been  made  to  en- 
sure the  exact  fitting  of  the  two  parts,  the  molten  liquid  is  pour- 
ed in  through  one  or  more  holes  left  for  its  admission  and  for  the 
escape  of  steam  and  air.  The  metal  for  small  articles  is  usually 
dipped  up  by  iron  ladles  coated  with  clay.  Cannon  balls  are 
sometimes  cast  in  a  mould  made  of  iron,  and,  to  prevent  the 
metal  from  adhering,  the  interior  of  the  mould  is  covered  with 
powdered  black  lead.  Rollers  for  flattening  iron  are  cast  also  in 
iron  cases  ;  the  method  is  called  chill  casting,  and  its  purpose  is 
to  harden  the  surface  of  the  iron,  an  object  which  is  thus  secur- 
ed. These  rollers  are  afterwards  turned  smooth  in  a  powerful 
lathe,  which  has  a  slow  motion,  that  the  cutting  tool  may  not  be 
heated  by  the  friction.  Another  kind  of  casting  which  requires  ' 
great  dexterity  is  that  of  making  bronze  statues.  This  is  not 
performed  at  Mr-  Alger's  foundry,  and  we  merely  allude  to  it  in- 
cidentally as  connected  with  the  subj-^ct.  Statues  intended  for 
exposed  situations  are  usually  cast  in  bronze,  a  material  which 
resists  not  only  mechanical  injuries  but  the  decay  produced  by 
atmospheric  influences.  One  of  the  most  successful  castings  of 
bronze  undertaken  in  this  country,  was  that  of  MiUs's  equestrian 
statue  of  General  Jackson,  now  erected  at  Washington.  The 
moulds  in  which  bronze  statues  are  cast,  are  made  on  the  pattern 
or  model,  out  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  brickdust.  The  parts  of  this 
mould  are  covered  on  the  inside  with  a  coating  of  clay  as  thick 
as  the  bronze  is  intended  to  be.  The  mould  is  then  closed  and 
filled  on  the  inside  with  a  nucleus  or  core  of  plaster  and  brick- 
dust,  mixed  with  water.  When  this  is  done  the  mould  is  opened 
and  the  clay  carefully  removed.  The  mould  with  its  core  is  then 
carefully  and  thoroughly  dried,  and  the  core  secured  in  its  t-en- 
tral  position  by  short  bars  of  bronze  which  pass  through  it  and 
the  external  part  of  the  mould.  The  whole  is  then  bound  with 
iron  hoops,  and  when  plni^'d  In  a  pi-opcr  position  for  casting,  the 
melted  bronze  is  poured  in  through  an  aperture  loft  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  fluid  metal  fills  the  same  space  that  was  before  occu- 
pied by  the  clay,  entering  into  every  cavity  and  indentation  of  the 
mould,  and  giving  a  pel  feet  copy  of  the  original  model. 
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[Written  for  Halloa's  Pictorial.] 
THE    URATE    C03I5IODOKE. 

[dedicated  to  COiniODORE  ISAAC  MATO.] 

pile  following  lines  were  written  on  boarU  the  Constitution  bv  cue  of  bcr  offi- 
cer*. The  frigate  w;*-"  homeivarJ  bound,  but  when  within  3^X1  miles  of  her 
port  of  entry,  fortsmoutb.N  II..  her  commander  received  some  AmericJtn 
papers,  rtcoantiog  the  Cuban  ilIIHculties,  and  the  pro'^pect  of  a  war  with 
Spain-  whereupou  he  immediately  bore  away  for  the  Gulf,  and  all  the  pie- 
psuBticup  iEci(]erJi.t  to  fn>ttire  a  iii«d  of-war  ready  for  action  were  made 
vitbout  delay.  »e  df  tailed  in  the  poem.  The  fripate  was  off  Cuba  on  the  L^t 
of  Mav — the  "nieht  of  the  eclipse  The  non-nautical  reader  is  reminded  that 
the  ■■'balb-heads  "  RferiKl  to  are  equivaient  to  the  interior  walls  and  parti- 
tioiis  of  a  house  on  shore.] 

The  stars  and  stripes  are  floating 

Around  green  Cuba's  wave' 
The  flfe  and  drum  are  beating 

To  quarters  all  the  brare ! 
The  Frigate  Constitution 

I?  on  the  pea  again. 
All  cleared  for  dreadful  action, 
Upon  the  bloody  main  1 

Our  martial  band  is  playing 

Our  Ilail  Columbia  hymn! 
The  earth,  its  shadow  throwing 

Upon  the  moon,  'tis  dim  1 
And  blood  red  is  their  color. 

And  doomed  is  their  estate ; 
And  terrible  their  dolor, 

AHio  tempt  the  joit  and  gr«&t! 

Our  commodore  has  taken 

His  cabin  bulk-h&ids  down ; 
He's  like  an  eagle  flying, 

Through  heavens  of  renown! 
Our  fathers  sailed  the  ocean. 

To  fight  in  freedom's  might! 
The  v.orld  is  in  commotion, 

And  we  are  armed  for  right — 
The  Lord  of  Host^  is  nith  his  saints 

In  every  holy  fight!  J.  C.  X. 


THE  STAR  OF  THE  HAREM. 

BY    MATCRIN   M.    BALLOU. 

CoxsT.\.NTiNOPLE  !  what  a  crowd  of  oriental  images  throng 
before  the  mind's  eye  at  the  bare  mention  of  this  beantiful  city  of 
the  East,  with  its  curioasly  mingled  population  ;  the  crafty  Jew, 
the  quiet  Armenian,  and  the  haughty  llussulraan,  each  with  his 
varied  and  peculiar  costume;  with  its  hundreds  of  mosques  all 
capped  wiih  golden  minarets,  its  serajHo  gardens,  its  closely- 
guarded  harems,  and  above  all  its  matchless  Bosphorus,  its  bosom 
covered  by  the  curiously  rigged  crafcs  of  this  section  of  the  globe, 
bearing  the  flags  of  Palestine,  and  the  far  East. 

There  is  a  beauty  connected  with  this  gem  of  the  Orient  that 
does  not  inspire  the  traveller  on  entering  the  older  cities  of  Eu- 
rope ;  in  them  he  is  interested  from  the  historical  lore  that  he  has 
stored  in  his  memory  while  yet  a  child,  but  this  fairest  metropolis 
of  the  Mahomets  is  still  a  living  picture  of  all  that  fires  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  curious  traveller.  It  is  not  a  pile  of  ancient  classic 
ruins  that  attracts  hira,  but  the  present  belongings  of  a  strange 
and  peculiar  city,  with  realities  of  beauty  and  wealth  that  rival 
fairy  tales. 

It  was  twilight  in  the  East,  and  its  golden  hues  glanced  athwart 
the  sky  that  arched  above  the  glassy  Sea  of  Marmora,  while  the 
rising  moon,  just  tipping  the  golden  crescents  of  the  mosqnes, 
silvered  the  light  waves  of  the  Bosphorus.  Near  its  banks  at  this 
hour  sat  a  couple  of  turbaned  youths,  dressed  in  the  loose  male 
attire  of  the  Armenian  people.  On  a  near  approach  it  was  easy 
to  discover  that  one  was  a  female  evidently  seeking  to  disguise 
her  sex,  the  youth  by  her  side  being  her  lover,  to  meet  whom 
alone  she  had  hazarded  this  exposure  by  the  water's  side. 

"  Ah,  dearest  Zillah,  would  that  we  had  been  bom  far  beyond 
the  sea  from  whence  comes  yonder  noble  ship  with  those  stars 
dotting  her  azure  flag,  for  in  America  I  am.  told,  that  religious 
belief  is  no  bar  to  the  anion  of  hearts." 

"  Xor  should  it  be  here,  Al  Hassan,"  replied  the  gentle  girl  by 
his  side,  "  did  our  noble  Sultan  understand  the  best  good  of  his 
people  ;  may  the  prophet  open  his  eyes  !" 

"  Though  I  love  thee,  Zillah,  far  beyond  all  else  on  earth,  yet 
can  I  not  abjure  my  religion  for  thy  sake,  for  at  best  we  can  be 
here  but  a  short  time  only,  and  if  I  was  unfaithful  in  my  holy 
creed,  then  I  could  no  longer  hope  as  I  do  now  to  meet  thee,  let 
what  may  betide  us,  in  paradise." 

"And  thus,  Al  Hassan,  are  you  doubly  true  to  me,  for  though 
my  father  has  educated  me  in  the  studied  niles  of  Mussulman 
faith,  yet  I  am  far  from  heeding  such  minntife  as  would  entitle 
me  to  bear  the  name  of  a  bigot ;  no,  no ;  I  love  you  the  more  that 
you  are  true  to  your  religion." 

Zillah  was  a  child  in  years  ;  sixteen  summers  had  not  yet  de- 
veloped their  power  in  her  slight  but  beautiful  form,  and  yet  it 
was  rounded  so  nearly  to  perfection,  so  slightly  and  gracefully 
full,  as  to  captivate  the  most  fastidious  eye.  Her  face  was  classi- 
cally beautiful,  with  a  Grecian  cast  of  features,  and  eyes  that  were 
almost  loo  large  and  too  brilliant.  The  acknowledged  children 
of  the  Turks  can  hardly  escape  being  lovely  in  personal  attrac- 
tions, for  their  parent  who  becomes  the  favorite,  is  the  chosen 
beauty  of  the  harem,  selected  from  out  a  host  of  Georgian  or  Cir- 
cassian slaves,  any  one  of  whom  would  form  a  worthy  subject  for 
the  artist's  model.  And  such  was  Zillah's  mother — a  Circassian 
by  birth  ;  she  had  been  brought  by  a  Trebizond  slave  ship  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  purchased  by  her  father,  the  richest  bey  in  the 
Turkish  metropolis. 

Al  Hassan  was  a  young  Armenian  merchant,  of  rich  parents 
and  good  family.  By  some  chance  he  had  met  Ziliah,  and  done 
her  an  important  service  at  imminent  risk  to  himself,  by  saving 
her  from  the  deep  river  that  encircles  the  city.   A  caique  in  which 


she  was  crossing,  having  by  some  mischance  overturned  while  he 
was  near  the  spot,  he  sprang  into  the  water,  and  swam  with  her 
to  the  shore.  With  the  suddenness  of  oriental  passion,  they  loved 
at  once,  but  their  after- intercourse  was  necessarily  in  secret,  since 
they  knew  full  well  that  the  bey  would  at  once  punish  them  both 
if  he  discoveied  them,  for  how  could  a  Mussulman  tolerate  an 
Armenian  ? 

Al  Hassan  was  well  calculated  to  captivate  the  fancy  of  Zillah. 
He  was  four  years  her  senior,  well  formed,  and  bearing  a  coun- 
tenance which,  besides  bciug  remaikably  handsome,  was  truly 
intellectual  in  its  expression.  Though  young,  he  seemed  to  pos- 
sess many  years  of  experience,  and  an  unflinching  steadiness  of 
purpose,  which  together  formed  a  character  that  Zillah  not  only 
loved  most  dearly,  but  respected.  Al  Hassan  had  travelled  much 
already  in  his  business,  and  had  improved  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  which  rendered  him  in  advance  of  many  of 
those  who  were  about  him  ;  besides  which  he  seemi^d  to  avoid  by 
instinct  the  growing  vices  of  his  people  and  the  Mussulmen. 

Zillah  and  Al  Hassan  had  often  met  as  we  have  described,  but 
always  with  the  utmost  caution  ;  for  the  close  watch  and  restraint 
enforced  upon  the  women  of  Constantinople  is  proverbial  even 
with  us  in  America,  and  indeed,  the  females  themselves  seem  fully 
to  approve  of  their  veiled  customs,  inasmuch  as  it  is  rarely  the 
case  that  they  voluntarily  depart  from  them.  But  this  was  an 
instance  when  the  heart  claimed  sway,  and  breaking  through  all 
the  restraint  of  foi-ms,  sought  the  oliject  of  its  devotion,  nearly 
heedless  of  the  risk,  or  the  cost  of  detection.  But  at  last  Zillah 
was  discovered  by  her  father,  the  bey,  to  be  absent  from  the  ha- 
rem. None  knew  whither  she  had  gone,  nor  how  she  had  escaped ; 
but  the  father's  suspicions  were  aroused,  and  ever  after,  so  strict 
was  the  watch  that  was  kept  over  her,  she  found  it  impossible  to 
escape  even  for  a  moment,  and  of  course  to  communicate  with 
the  young  Armenian  in  any  other  way,  was  out  of  the  question 
Thus  rendered  miserable,  "  The  Star  of  the  Harem,"  as  Zillah 
was  called,  grew  sick,  and  paler  and  paler  each  day,  until  the  old 
bey,  now  thoroughly  aroused,  was  extremely  anxious  lest  she 
would  be  taken  to  the  prophet's  bosom.  The  best  sages  and  doc- 
tors to  be  found,  were  summoned,  and  constantly  attended  the 
drooping  flower,  but  alas,  to  no  avail ;  their  art  was  not  cunning 
enough  to  discover  the  true  cause,  nor  would  she  tell  it ;  but 
knowing  the  hopeless  character  of  her  love,  she  nursed  it  in  secret, 
and  kept,  ah,  sadly  kept,  the  secret  locked  fast  within  her  breast. 

The  cold-hearted  old  bey  never  dreamed  of  the  true  cause  of 
her  illness.  True,  he  had  suspected  her  of  being  too  unguarded 
in  her  habits,  and  had  laid  restrictions  upon  her  as  to  the  liberty 
that  should  be  permitted  for  her  enjoyment ;  but  as  for  disap- 
pointment in  love  being  a  cause  sufficient  to  wither  the  beauty 
and  health  of  his  child,  the  cool,  calculating  old  Turk  could  real- 
ize no  such  tiling.  In  vain  were  all  the  remedies  prescribed  by 
the  physicians  that  attended  her,  and  at  last  the  father,  who  really 
loved  his  child,  perhaps  the  only  being  on  earth  that  had  ever 
engendered  an  honest  affection  in  his  heart,  determined  to  seek 
the  confidence  of  Zillah.  He  entered  the  gorgeously  furnished 
apartments  of  the  harem,  and  seating  himself  on  a  rich  divan  of 
satin,  he  tenderly  drew  his  child  towards  him. 

Zillah  loved  her  father,  and  at  this  unusual  token  of  kindness 
from  him,  tears  flooded  her  eyes  and  cheeks,  and  she  buried  her 
*face  in  his  broad  mantle,  and  wept  aloud. 

"  My  child,"  said  the  old  bey,  encircling  her  slender  waist  with 
his  arm,  "  tell  me  the  true  cause  of  thy  sickness.  Surely  you 
must  know  what  robs  thy  cheek  of  its  color,  thine  eye  of  its  bril- 
liancy, and  thy  form  of  its  strength.  Speak,  Zillah,  as  you  would 
open  your  heart  to  the  prophet." 

"  Ah,  father,  let  me  die  in  peace,  since  I  know  full  well  how 
hopeless  is  my  malady;  I  love  thee,  and  do  not  complain." 

'■  Xay,  Zillah,  my  child,"  said  the  bey,  earnestly,  "  tell  me  what 
this  secret  is — 1  charge  you  in  the  name  of  the  prophet." 

The  eyes  of  the  beautiful  girl  sought  the  rich  carpet,  and  a  gen- 
tle blush  stole  across  her  pale  face  beneath  her  now  almost  trans- 
parent skin,  and  thus  she  mused  for  a  single  moment. 

"Speak,  my  child,  speak!"  said  the  bey,  reading  the  half- 
formed  resolution  in  her  expressive  face. 

"  Yes,  I  will  reveal  to  you  the  truth,  my  father.  You  remem- 
ber the  youth  who  saved  me  from  a  watery  grave." 

"That  youth;  what  of  him,  Zillah  T' 

"Father,"  she  whispered,  "I  /ore  him." 

"  What,  Zillah,  thou  lovest  a  Christian,  a  vile  Armenian  1" 

"I  have  spoken,"  said  ZillaJi,  modestly. 

The  bey  knew  his  daughter  to  be  fixed  in  her  feelings,  and  that 
all  his  rage  was  only  thrown  away.  She  frankly  told  him  that 
she  could  never  be  happy  unless  the  young  Armenian,  Al  Hassan, 
was  her  husband.  The  embarrassment  of  the  Mussulman  was 
great  in  tliis  dilemma.  He  had  recourse  to  the  most  eminent 
physicians  to  know  if  a  malady  caused  by  love  could  ever  prove 
fatal.  They  assured  him  that  this  had  frequently  been  the  case, 
and  that  his  daughter  was  in  a  most  critical  situation.  All  tliis 
rendered  him  quite  miserable,  for  he  could  not  for  a  moment  en- 
tertain the  idea  of  his  child's  becoming  the  wife  of  one  of  that 
most  haled  Christian  race.  Besides,  the  laws  prohibited  such 
inter-marriages  in  the  most  positive  and  decided  manner,  affixing 
the  most  fearful  penalties  to  a  digression  from  the  rule  estab- 
lished. He  thought  long,  and  smoked  many  pipes  over  the  mat- 
ter, coming  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  but  one  way 
both  to  save  his  child  and  to  respect  the  laws,  and  his  plan  of  ac- 
tion was  accordingly  formed  in  his  own  mind. 

He  repaired  to  the  young  Armenian's  shop,  and  purchased 
some  rich  goods,  directing  that  the  proprietor,  Al  Hassan,  should 
see  them  delivered  at  his  palace,  and  be  there  in  person  to  receive 
his  pay. 

The  terms  of  the  bargain  were  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  young 


merchant  attended  upon  the  delivery  of  the  purchase  in  person. 
He  received  full  pay  for  his  goods,  and  a  rich  present  besides,  with 
a  message  that  if  he  would  follow  the  slave  who  gave  them  to  him, 
he  should  be  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  bey,  who  would 
be  happy  to  receive  so  reputable  a  merchant.  Al  Hassan  followed 
the  messenger  through  several  winding  passages,  until  at  last  they 
stopped  short,  and  suddenly,  when  the  slave  threw  open  a  secret 
door,  and  the  astonished  Armenian  found  himself  within  the  sa- 
cred precincts  of  the  bey's  hai-em,  and  within  a  few  steps  of  Zil- 
lah herself.  His  wonder  soon  gave  way  to  the  joy  of  meeting 
her  whom  he  loved  so  dearly,  and  in  spite  of  all  penalty,  the  two 
were  the  next  moment  embraced  in  each  other's  arms  !  The  emo- 
tion of  the  gentle  Zillah  was  too  much  for  her  debilitated  strength, 
and  she  fainted.  Al  Hassan  laid  her  npon  the  rich  divans,  yield- 
ing her  to  ihe  host  of  attendants  that  thronged  to  her  side. 

At  this  moment  the  wily  Tuik  entered,  and  with  well  feigned 
surprise  declared  that  the  Armenian  had  profaned  his  harem,  at 
the  same  time  sternly  ordering  his  slaves  to  seize  and  confine  hira 
in  the  keep  of  the  palace.  But  his  stratagem  was  too  shallow  to 
deceive.  Al  Hassan,  as  he  was  being  conducted  away,  tamed 
and  said  : 

"  Think  not  that  I  am  deceived  by  this  hollow  pretence ;  for  I 
know  full  well  your  object  in  thus  betraying  me," 

"Be  this  as  it  may,  young  man,"  replied  the  Tm"k,  "  there  re- 
mains but  one  mode  for  you  to  escape  from  death.  By  virtue  of 
the  laws,  you  must  now  embrace  the  Mahommedan  faith,  and 
marry  my  child,  or  your  life  is  forfeit." 

"  There  is  a  God  in  heaven  !''  replied  Al  Hassan,  as  they  hur- 
ried him  away  to  the  gloomy  keep. 

A  week  passed  by,  and  still  was  the  young  merchant  confined 
in  the  keep.  Each  morning  a  slave  appeared  before  him,  stating 
that  if  he  were  prepared  to  comply  with  the  laws,  he  should  be 
released  ;  if  not,  a  few  more  days  would  seal  his  fate.  The  old 
Turk  thought  that  Al  Hassan  thus  pressed,  "would  finally  yield 
and  choose  to  renounce  his  faith  rather  than  to  die ;  but  he  knew 
not  the  sustaining  and  acVuating  motive  of  this  Christian  captive, 
whose  answer  was  still  unchanged.  At  last  the  bey  sent  for  him 
to  appear  before  him. 

"  Do  you  still  adhere  to  your  dogged  purpose  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  have  spoken,"  replied  the  Armenian. 

"  And  dost  prefer  death  to  a  life  of  peace  with  Zillah  V 

"Ah,  deeply,  severely  am  I  tried,"  said  Al  Hassan  ;  "no  tor- 
ture could  make  me  acknowledge  so  much,  for  as  the  apple  of 
mine  eye  do  I  love  thy  daughter,  cruel  bey." 

"  The  choice  is  with  yourself;  life  with  her,  or  a  fearful  death." 

There  was  a  momentary  struggle  in  the  Armenian's  mind — for 
but  a  moment  did  he  hesitate  and  pause  to  consider. 

"  Speak  for  the  last  time,"  said  the  bey,  "  ere  I  hand  thee  over 
to  the  mercies  of  the  criminal  tribunal." 

"  My  trust  is  in  Heaven,"  said  the  Armenian,  calmly. 

"  Enough,"  said  the  Turk,  "  bear  him  away  to  the  court." 

And  Al  Hassan  was  led  like  a  traitor  or  a  felon  before  the  cruel 
judges  whose  words  were  fate,  and  who  were  actuated  by  all  tho 
prejudices  of  their  countrymen  against  the  hated  sect  to  which  he 
belonged,  but  he  was  innocent  and  knew  no  fear. 

Boldly  and  without  hesitation  did  the  bey  charge  him  before  the 
tribunal,  of  profaning  his  harem — a  crime  whose  penalty  as  all 
Constantinople  knew,  was  death,  unless  the  culprit  became  at 
once  a  follower  of  the  prophet,  and  in  an  instance  like  the  present, 
married  the  female. 

The  Armenian  commenced  his  defence  in  a  bold  and  manly 
strain.  He  confessed  at  once  his  deep,  unchanging  love  for  the 
beautiful  Zillah,  and  acknowledged  the  charge  preferred  against 
him,  of  being  found  in  the  harem.  But  h;  showed  also  how  he 
came  there  ;  that  it  was  by  treachery  and  design  on  the  part  of 
the  slaves  that  conducted  hira  tliither. 

These  were  sent  for  and  examined,  and  the  Turkish  tribunal 
were  forced  to  acknowledge  in  their  own  hearts  that  Al  Hassan 
was  innocent.  But  he  was  found  in  the  harem  ;  no  matter  how 
he  came  there  ;  he  was  a  Christian,  and  the  law  provided  for  such 
cases  was  imperative.     He  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded. 

"Ls  there  no  hope?"  cried  tho  half  distracted  Zilhih  to  the 
judges — "must  he  die  because  he  is  a  Christian  ?" 

"  There  is  no  alternative  for  us,  my  child,"  said  the  chief  judge ; 
"we  are  but  the  agents  of  the  law — its  humble  servants." 

"The  Sultan!  the  Sultan!"  cried  Zillah,  as  if  a  new  thought 
had  possessed  her,  at  the  same  time  leaving  the  hall  of  justice. 

She  sought  the  palace  of  the  "  brother  of  the  sun,"  and  regard- 
less of  all  ceremony,  threw  herself  at  his  feet.  She  related  in 
most  eloquent  terms  the  true  state  of  the  affair  that  so  nearly 
affected  her.  She  told  the  Sultan,  too,  of  the  part  her  father  had 
acted,  but  with  all  delicacy  and  consideration,  and  with  her  earnest 
but  simple  and  true  tale,  engaged  and  interested  the  monarch. 
He  sent  at  once  for  the  judges,  and  listened  attentively  to  their 
version  of  the  atfair,  also  receiving  from  them  a  recommendation 
of  mercy.  The  Sultan  turned  his  face  towards  the  east,  and  for  a 
moment  seemed  lost  in  prayer.  Then  Al  Hassan  was  ordered 
before  him. 

"  Thou  lovest  the  bey's  daughter  as  truly  as  she  doth  thee  ^" 

"  I  have  long  loved  her  thus  truly,  noble  Sultan." 

"  And  thou,  Zillah,  dost  love  the  j\j-menian,  and  wouldst  thou 
become  his  wife  !" 

"  O,  noble  Sultan,  it  is  the  only  wish  of  my  heart  ungratified." 

"  If  X  err,  the  prophet  forgive  nic,"  said  the  monarch,  again 
bowing  his  head  towards  the  cast;  "rise  and  go  hence;  you  are 
from  this  hour  married  to  each  other,  and  may  the  prophet  open 
the  eyes  of  all  unbelievers  !" 

Under  such  countenance  as  this,  none  dared  to  complain,  and 
the  happy  Zillah  and  Al  Hassan  would  not  have  changed  their 
lot  for  an  accepted  Peri's  place  in  Mahomet's  Paradise. 
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[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 
TKUST   IN   GOD, 

BT  ESTUEB  B.  STR.ITTOS. 

"Thia  little  fellow,"  said  Martin  Luther,  of  a  birdgoinfrtore?t.  "has  chosen 
his  shelter,  and  is  quietly  recking  himfelf  to  sleep,  ^vitbout  a  care  for  to- 
mOTTOw-s  lodging,  calmly  holding  to  his  little  twig,  and  leavins  God  to 
tnink/or  him.'^] 

Yes,  the  little  birds  find  shelter, 

And  hum  their  evening  prayer, 
And  close  their  weary  eyelids, 

Without  a  thought  of  care. 
They  droop  their  glo.^sy  heads 

Mid  the  feathers  on  their  breast, 
And  leaving  God  to  watch  them, 

Thus  sweetly  fall  to  rest. 

Dear  cherished  little  sleepers, 

Their  merry  song  is  still — 
No  care  for  morrow's  lodging, 

Their  gentle  bosoms  fill 
Guardian  angels  round  them, 

Watch  with  a  silver  rod, 
For  they've  left  their  every  sorrow 

All  in  the  care  of  God. 

And  if  birds  so  trust  our  Father, 

"Who  giTeth  them  a  home, 
Why  should  our  hearts  murmur 

\Vhen  evil  shadows  come? 
If  God  will  feed  the  raven, 

And  think  for  all  the  birds, 
Will  he  not  love  his  children, 

And  listen  to  their  words? 

Ay !  let  ns  trust  His  goodness. 

His  promise  and  his  love. 
And,  like  the  birds,  be  happy 

■With  his  blessing  from  above. 
Have  not  a  thought  of  trouble, 

^Hiile  future  paths  are  trod. 
But  keep  our  hearts  from  evil, 

And  leave  our  care  with  Qod. 


[Written  for  Balloa's  Pictorial.] 

LOYALTY  OR  LOVE. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  FIRST  FAMILIES  OF  VTEGIinA.* 


BY  ben:  perley  poore. 

In  the  autumn  of  1674,  the  present  site  of  Richmond  was 
divided  into  two  plantations,  belonging  to  Colonel  Byrd  and 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  the  mansion  of  the  latter  standing  upon  what 
is  now  called  Shockoe's  Hill.  It  was  one  of  those  fine  old  man- 
sions patterned  after  the  baronial  halls  of  old  England,  and  since 
unequalled  upon  this  continent.  A  spacious  hall,  decked  with 
portraits,  large  parlors  with  furniture  of  carved  oak,  a  dining-hall 
where  a  battalion  could  banquet,  and  a  library  with  a  bow  window 
commanding  a  prospect  of  picturesque  magnificence,  especially 
when  autumn  has  touched  the  foliage  with  his  magic  pencil.  The 
bright  scarlet  of  the  maple,  the  deep  crimson  of  the  dogwood,  the 
mellow  brown  of  the  ash,  and  the  lively  yellow  of  the  chestnut, 
contrasted  strikingly  with  the  deep  evergreen  of  the  cedar,  pine 
and  hemlock,  scattered  through  the  forests.  Below,  the  river 
foamed  over  its  rocky  bed,  to  spread  out  into  a  lake-like  sheet, 
and  was  dotted  with  small  islands,  whose  shadows  reacli  far  down 
into  the  earth-tinted  tide. 

Nathaniel  Bacon,  the  master  of  the  establishment,  was  a  hale 
and  handsome  man,  with  a  thick  black  moustache,  clear  black 
eyes,  and  a  florid  complexion.  Educated  in  England  during  the 
convulsive  struggles  between  the  throne  and  the  pafliameut,  he 
believed  that  popular  rights  were  equal,  at  least,  to  royal  sway. 
Not  so  tis  sister  Henrietta,  who  had  passed  a  winter  with  the 
governor's  family  at  Jamestown,  where  she  had  learned  to  reve- 
rence "  the  right  divine  "  of  her  sovereign.  Her  age  at  this  time 
was  about  eighteen,  and  although  her  form  was  not  what  the  vo- 
laptuary  would  have  called  perfect,  or  her  face  one  that  a  sculptor 
would  have  selected  as  a  model,  yet  there  was  a  winning  expres- 
sion in  her  eyes  and  a  grace  in  her  movements  that  enabled  her 
to  charm  all  who  knew  her. 

At  the  time  when  our  story  commences,  she  had  just  opened  a 
letter,  from  which  a  printed  packet  fell  to  the  floor. 

"  Here,  brother  Nat,"  said  she,  "  is  one  of  his  excellency's  letr 
ters  to  the  privy  coancil,  sent  back  in  good  London  print.  Will 
you  lead  it  V 

Bacon  took  the  document,  but  as  he  read  it  a  flush  came  over 
his  cheek.     At  length  he  exclaimed,  in  an  angry  tone : 

"Hear  how  Governor  Berkley  closes  his  account  of  as. 

"  *  I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years ;  for  learning  has 
brought  disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world,  and 
printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  govern- 
ment ;  God  ke^  us  fiom  both  ! '  " 

"  Excellent,  I  declare  !"  said  the  fair  loyalist. 

"  Excellent !  Do  you  call  that  excellent,  girl  ?  Why,  I  have 
half  a  mind  to  sell  my  plantation  and  remove  to  the  North." 

"Ah,  brother  Nat,  you  would  have  your  nose  frozen  off;  even 
if  you  only  go  among  the  ilanhattan  Dutchmen,  and — " 

Here  the  laughing  girl  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a 
stranger,  who  presented  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bacon.  Glancing  at  the 
exterior,  he  introduced  the  new  comer  to  his  sister  as  Mr.  Rupert 
Wythley,  of  Accomac,  and  breaking  the  stal,  read  the  contents. 

"I  am  happy  to  see  you,"  said  he,  when  he  had  perused  the 
epistle,  "and  regret  ranch  to  hear  of  the  course  of  the  governor 

•  This  tale  is  based  upon  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  hbtory  of 
the  "  Old  Dominion.'-  and  embraces  allusions  to  her  earlier  history,  in  con- 
nexion with  Che  engraving  and  its  accompanying  description  on  ourfirst  page. 


in  disbanding  the  volunteers.  Can  it  be  possible  that  at  this  time, 
when  the  yell  of  the  savage  resounds  through  our  woods,  Virgin- 
ians must  retire  to  their  plantations,  there  to  remain  until  they  are 
scalped  V 

"  Ah,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  talk  so,"  replied  Rupert  Wythley, 
"  for  I  have  come  expressly  to  request  your  acceptance  of  the 
commission  of  general.  Here  it  is,  signed  by  over  five  hundred 
as  brave  men  as  there  is  on  this  continent." 

"  You  surely  are  not  asking  my  brother  to  take  up  arms  against 
Governor  Berkley's  will  V  said  Henrietta,  with  a  smile. 

"  Nay,  miss ;  but  the  country  is  in  danger,"  said  the  young 
man,  who  already  hod  begun  to  admire  the  fair  Henrietta, 

"It  is  a  grave  question,"  remarked  Mr.  Bacon,  "and  I  ranst 
ponder  over  it ;  meanwhile,  my  sister  will  escort  you  to  the  falls, 
and  to  the  rock  where  Pocahontas  preserved  the  life  of  Captain 
Smith.     At  dinner  time  I  will  give  you  my  answer." 

Rupert  Wythley  was  a  wealthy  young  planter  near  Jamestown, 
who,  with  a  well  proportioned  person  and  a  manly  countenance, 
possessed  a  noble  heart  and  cultivated  intellect.  His  ideas  of 
female  excellence  had  been  formed  upon  an  ideal  model  of  per- 
fection, in  which  he  had  blended  the  accomplishments  of  all  the 
heroines  of  poetry  and  romance.  Vain  had  been  his  search  hith- 
erto, but  ere  he  had  been  long  with  Henrietta,  he  imagined,  if  her 
qualities  of  mind  corresponded  to  her  pcr?onal  charms,  he  had, 
at  length,  found  the  beau  ideal  of  female  perfection. 

Meanwhile,  her  brother  had  been  sorely  troubled  at  heart  by 
the  invitation  to  lead  his  fellow-citizens.  Like  every  true  Virgin- 
ian, he  felt  that  the  country  was  in  danger ;  for  death  was  ravag- 
ing the  land  under  the  hideous  forms  of  savage  cruelty.  The 
force  out  under  Captain  John  Washington  had  proved  entirely 
insufficient,  yet  the  governor,  instead  of  adding  to  it,  had  rebuked 
them  for  killing  a  party  of  chiefs,  because  it  injured  the  beaver 
trade,  of  which  he  held  a  monopoly.  That  an  armed  resistance 
to  the  Indians  was  necessary,  he  did  not  doubt,  but  the  thought 
of  rising  in  arms  against  the  will  of  the  king's  governor  rather 
staggered  him. 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  he,  to  Wythley.  as  they  sat  enjoying  their 
wine  after  dinner,  "  I  will  go  to  Jamestown,  and  see  how  matters 
stand.  Let  the  news  reach  rae  that  a  single  white  man  has  been 
harmed  by  the  savages,  and  I  will  lead  you  on  to  vengeance,  com- 
mission or  no  commission." 

A  long  storm,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  fords  were  impass- 
able, detained  Rupert  Wythley  a  week  with  the  Bacons.  He  well 
improved  the  time,  for,  ere  he  left,  Henrietta  acknowledged  that 
she  was  not  disinclined  to  treasure  up  the  rich  harvest  of  affection 
which  he  laid  at  her  feet.  Nay,  she  was  rather  disposed  to  be- 
come more  republican  in  her  feelings,  and  to  admit  that  Virgin- 
ians might  be  capable  of  self-government. 

Weeks  passed,  and  in  vain  did  Nathaniel  Bacon  urge  Governor 
Berkley  to  abandon  his  scheme  of  detached  forts,  and  authorize 
a  volunteer  force  of  riflemen.  At  last  he  left  Jaraestoivn  in  des- 
pair, and,  ere  going  home,  paid  a  visit  to  Henrico,  where  the 
sharp-shooters  were  encamped,  unappalled  by  the  edicts  of  the 
governor  commanding  them  to  disperse.  The  men  soon  went  on 
parade,  under  the  command  of  Rupert  Wythley;  but  ere  he  had 
heard  the  reports  of  sergeants,  a  horseman  approached  at  full  gal- 
lop. Riding  up  in  front  of  the  line,  he  checked  his  foaming  steed, 
and  shouted : 

"The  savages  are  at  the  falls  of  James  River,  killing  and  plun- 
dering.    Tarn  out  I     Turn  out !" 

"  Where  are  they  V  asked  Bacon,  pale  with  apprehension. 

"  They  first  killed  all  at  the  mills,  and  then  camped  around 
Bacon's  house  on  the  hill.  They  say  it  is  Powhattan's  council- 
ground,  and  no  white  man  shall  possess  it." 

"  And  jMiss  Bacon  V  eagerly  inquired  Wythley. 

"  I  heard  they'd  got  a  white  gal  prisoner,  and  meant  to  torture 
her,  in  a  few  days,  at  a  grand  war  dance." 

"  Bacon,"  exclaimed  Wythley,  "  do  you  now  hesitate  V 

"  No  !  no  !"  Then  raising  his  voice  until  it  rung  in  trumpet- 
tones  over  the  field,  he  continued :  "  Virginians,  forgive  my  hesi- 
tation. Now,  that  my  own  home  is  desolate,  can  I  ask  you  to 
follow  me,  to  the  rescue  of  a  loved  sister  V 

A  loud  shout  of  "  lead  on !"  made  the  hearts  of  Bacon  and 
Wythley  beat  high  again,  nor  was  it  many  hours  ere  the  force  was 
in  motion.    A  braver  set  of  men  never  hastened  to  the  fray. 

The  sun  had  sat  in  clouds  behind  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the 
woods  grew  dim,  as  the  Virginians  approached  the  house  of  their 
general.  Scouts,  who  bad  been  sent  in  advance  to  reconnoitre, 
reported  that  there  was  an  entrenchment  around  the  house,  within 
which  a  huge  council-fire  had  been  lighted  exactly  at  sunset.  It 
was  evident  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  The  mounted  cavaliers, 
under  the  command  of  Wythley,  were  ordered  to  sweep  around 
to  the  right,  while  General  Bacon  led  the  bulk  of  the  force  direct- 
ly up  the  hill,  against  the  frowning,  silent  breastwork. 

On  they  moved,  with  cautions  tread,  uncertain  as  to  whether 
their  coming  was  known  to  the  entrenched  foe.  But  when  they 
were  within  about  twenty  paces  of  the  bre;istwork,  there  came 
along  from  its  whole  front  a  cloud  of  arrows,  making  many  a 
brave  man  bite  the  dust.  The  scene  which  followed  is  described 
as  one  of  deadly  warfare,  for  no  sooner  had  tlie  Virginians  reached 
the  breastwork  than  a  yell  was  given,  and  the  rude  len-ace  swarmed 
with  painted  warriors,  each  bearing  in  his  left  hand  a  blazing  pine 
torch,  and  in  his  right  a  war  club.  Springing  into  the  midst  of 
their  assailants,  the  savages  dealt  their  murderous  blows  on  all 
sides,  often  thrusting  their  burning  torches  into  the  faces  of 
the  whites,  who  could  not  use  their  fire-arms,  so  clo^e  was  the 
encounter. 

"  Sound  a  retreat !"  shouted  General  Bacon  ;  and  in  obedience 
to  the  brazen  trumpets,  his  men  fell  back.  At  that  moment,  the 
cavaliers  under  Wythley  charged  through  iho  savagis,  and  when 


they  had  passed,  the  infantrj',  hastily  formed  into  line,  poured  in 
murderous  volleys.  Again  the  cavaliers  mowed  ofi^  a  swarth  of 
the  now  discomfited  savages,  again  a  storm  of  iron  hail  swept 
through  their  painted  ranks,  and  then,  with  a  cheer,  the  entrench- 
ment was  stormed.  At  the  head  of  those  who  first  entered  the 
breastwork,  fighting  like  a  verj'  demon,  was  Rupert  Wythley,  and 
at  the  door  of  the  old  mansion,  as  he  rode  up  to  it,  with  a  heavy 
heart,  he  saw  his  own  Henrietta. 

"  Safe  !  safe  !  Thank  God,  she  is  safe  !"  he  shouted,  and  in  an 
instant  he  had  reached  her  side,  and  she  was  clasped  to  his  heart. 

Ourliraits  will  not  permit  us  to  portray  the  story  of  her  im- 
prisonment, as  she  narrated  it  that  night  around  the  family  hearth- 
stone. Destined  for  a  sacrifice,  she  had  been  carefully  treated, 
and  allowed  the  unmolested  liberty  of  her  own  room.  But  that 
night  was  to  have  witnessed  her  immolation.  A  Divine  Provi- 
dence had  nerved  her  heart,  though  escape  appeared  impossible, 
and  she  was  already  summoned  to  the  burning  pile  when  a  scout 
gave  the  alarm-cry.  Then,  by  the  light  of  the  torches,  she  plainly 
witnessed  the  fray,  imploring,  upon  her  knees  before  the  window, 
that  a  heavenly  arm  would  sustain  those  whom  she  loved  so  well. 

Morning  dawned,  and  a  horrible  scene  presented  itself  around 
the  house.  There — where  St.  John's  Church  now  stands — lay 
mangled  corpses  in  the  stiff"  attitudes  of  death,  and  the  stream 
near  by  was  tinged  with  life-blood.  The  wounded  were  cared  for, 
the  dead  interred,  and  by  dinner  time  the  horrors  of  "  grim  visaged 
war"  no  longer  met  the  eye.  The  last  council-fire  of  the  Indian 
race  at  James  River  Fall  was  extinguished,  and  the  few  suiriving 
descendants  of  the  tribe  of  Pocahontas  began  their  funeral  march 
towards  the  setting  sun. 

Success  ensures  success.  Had  Bacon  been  defeated,  he  would 
have  been  shot  as  a  traitor  to  his  king  ;  but  now  the  haughty  gov- 
ernor rewarded  him,  and  he  was  hailed  by  the  Virginians  as  their 
defender.  Marching  to  Jamesto'fln,  he  forced  the  governor  to 
adopt  new  laws,  which  code  was  completed  July  4th,  1676 — one 
hundred  years  to  a  day  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
adopting  the  declaration  framed  by  a  statesman  of  Virginia,  be- 
gan a  new  era  in  the  history  of  man.  The  eighteenth  century  in 
Virginia  was  the  child  of  the  seventeenth  ;  and  Bacon's  rebellion, 
with  the  corresponding  scenes  in  Maryland,  and  Carolina,  and 
New  England,  was  the  early  harbinger  of  American  Independence. 

And  where  was  Henrietta,  that  sturdy  loyalist "?  Not  in  the 
stately  saloons  of  the  governor,  but  with  the  sisters  of  her  affianced 
lover,  Rupert  Wythley,  who  had  a  residence  at  Jamestown.  Her 
dreams  of  royal  protection  and  a  noble  husband  had  vanished  dur- 
ing her  terrible  captivity,  and  she  how  bowed  in  homage  before 
her  heart  lord.  Soon  they  were  married,  and  returned  to  the 
plantation,  which  Nathaniel  Bacon  gave  his  sister  as  a  dower. 
Some  clouds  darkened  their  pathway  of  life  at  first,  but  they  lived 
many  years  in  as  perfect  happiness  as  mortals  can  enjoy;  nor  did 
she  ever  forget  in  after  yeare  id  narrating  to  her  grand- children 
the  events  of  her  rescue,  to  add  :  "For  all  that,  my  dears,  your 
grandfather  did  not  hold  the  king's  commission.  Virginians 
would  act  for  themselves." 

Tears  rolled  on.  The  Old  Dominion  became  the  leader  in  a 
great  movement,  and  while  the  name  of  the  Wythleys  is  remem- 
bered ^y  many  who  visit  the  beautiful  locality  of  their  home — 
once  the  scene  of  deadly  slaughter — history  sounds  the  praise  of 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  and  inscribes  his  name,  in  golden  letters,  high 
upon  the  architecture  of  our  National  Pantheon. 

<     mm^    * 

NOTICES  OF  KEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Howard  Gret.  A  Sioni  for  Boys.  By  a  Toong  Ladv  of  Philadelphia.  Phila- 
delphia: Parry  &  McMillan.     1855.    ISino.    pp.231. 

The  object  of  this  little  book  is  to  show  the  results  of  perseverar-ceillnstrated 
in  the  career  of  a  boy  who  \vius  his  way  to  the  bighest  academic  honors — an 
old  tbeme,  bat  handled  in  a  perfectly  channiag  style.  The  work  may  be  ob- 
tained of  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

A  Practical  SiSTEii  or  Booe-Keepixg  bt  Single  A5d  Pocble  Entkt.    By  Ira 
Mavhew.  a.  M.    New  Yorfc :  Daniel  Burgess  &  Co.    1855.    ISmc. 
A  capital  condenFed  treatise  on  the  important  science  of  book-keeping.    It 

is  written  very  intelligibly,  and  the  book  is  printed  neatly.    The  author  ia 

already  known  by  a  treatise  on  popular  education. 

Daxgek  IX  THE  Dark.     A  TaU  of  Intrigue  and  Prifixttrafi.     By  Isaac  Eelso. 

loth  Edition.    New  York:  A.  Eanney  &  Co.    ISoo     i2mo.     pp.  300. 

As  this  romance  is  strongly  imbued  with  a  sectarian  spirit,  we  cannot,  in 
accordance  with  oar  principles,  attempt  to  analyze  and  criticise  it.  Those  in- 
terested in  the  war  of  Protestantism  a^nst  Roman  Catbolicism  must  judge  it 
for  themselves.  An  elaborate  advertisement  of  it  has  already  appeared  in  onr 
advertising  columns :  and  we  tike  this  occasion  to  say,  that  while  those  col- 
umns are  open  to  any  advertisement,  provided  it  be  decent  in  its  character, 
we  take  no  part,  editorially,  in  any  religious  or  political  controversy,  our  in- 
tention beine  never  to  touch  any  bone  of  contention  in  these  pages.  Wejeave 
controversial  publications  of  every  kind  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  neTer 
indulge  in  the  expression  of  our  own  private  or  political  Tiews. 

Blace  Diamonds.    By  Jclics  Cesar  Hannibal.    New  York:  A  Rsnney.   1855. 

12mo.     pp.  334. 

These  humorous  sketches  were  originally  published  in  the  New  York  Pica- 
yune, and  were  so  popular,  that  there  was  a  call  for  them  in  book  form.  To 
all  who  love  genuine  humor,  satire  and  sentiment,  in  whatever  garb  it  mnv  bo 
clothed,  this  book,  written  in  the  negro  dialect,  which  appears  to  be  a  medium 
peculiarly  adipted  to  the  expression  of  droll  idea?,  the  volume  will  prove  very 
accept.ibie.  It  is  just  the  book  to  take  with  one  on  a  journey ;  for  it  can  be 
laid  aside  and  resumed  at  any  moment,  each  topic  being  handled  with  com- 
mendable brevity.     Julius  Ciesar  Hannibal  is  an  unparalleled  wag. 

A  Tre.\tise  on  Land  Scrteting.  Etc.  Illmtiated  by  400  Engravings,  and  a 
Magnetic  Chart.  By  Wm.  M.  Guxespig.  A.  M.,  Civil  Engineer.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1855.    8vo.    pp.4153. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  one  of  the  most  complete  treat- 
ises on  the  theory  and  practice  of  land  surveying  which  has  been  issued  from 
the  American  or  English  pra'^.  Thenutbor  U  professor  of  civil  eiiginet-riog  in 
DnioD  College,  and  that  he  is  a  thorough  teacher  is  evident  by  the  perspicuity 
and  amplitude  of  his  directions  and  explanations,  .as  well  as  the  thorough  p>s- 
tcmatic  arrangement  of  his  materials.  Any  intelligent  man  or  youth  can.  by 
means  of  this  book  alone,  qualify  himself  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  surve>or. 
The  student  is  led  on  from  one  p'roblem  to  another  by  sure  rtegrves,  and  every 
difficuity  id  smoothed  .as  he  proceeds.  Every  point  requiring  illustnition,  is 
illustrated  by  admirable  eogravings  The  use  of  the  ^-arious  instmm''nfs  is 
lucidly  e.\plained.  and  the  tables  are  ample  and  correet.  A  knowUMlci-  of 
arithmetic,  and  a  slight  acquaintance  with  geometry,  are  the  only  prelimicftry 
qualitieations  nece.'Jsarv  to  the  uuderst:inding  of  this  treatise.  It  may  bs  ob- 
tained in  this  city  of  Messrs.  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co. 

The  Maoic  Word.    By  Alt({n.     Boston  and  Cambridge:    James  Munroe  & 

Co.    1S53.     12aio.     pp.  1^S. 

We  prej'ume  this  volume  of  poems  to  be  wTitten  by  a  young  man — they  have 
the  pn.<sion.  energ>- and  exuberance  of  youth.  They  have  something  nioir 
than  this— a  lielicnte  l«rcy  niid  a  command  of  vcr-ificalion.  The  minor  l^ri^s 
are  better  than  the  longer  attempts.  An  ovcr-foudm-.t- for  conovits.  and  a 
too  free  use  of  compound  and  new.  fcoined  words  are  some  of  the  ntorc  prouii 
neut  blemishes;  but  there  Ls  fair  and  goodly  promise  in  those  poems. 
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HENNE8SY  &  CO/S  AUCTION   STORE. 

Boston,  from  its  peculiarly  central  location, 
and  its  unriTalled  means  of  access  from  foreign 
countries  and  the  other  portions  of  our  own 
country,  is  a  vast  distributing  mart  for  goods 
and  merchandize  of  all  kinds.  For  the  conveni- 
euce  of  prompt  sales  and  quick  returns,  the  auc- 
tioneering establishments  with  which  this  city 
abounds,  present  signal  advantages,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  business  is  well  patronized, 
and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  There  are 
about  fifty  auction  stores  in  Boston,  the  greater 
number  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  regular  and 
legitimate  purpose  of  effecting  an  interchange  of 
property  between  the  buyer  and  seller  ;  and  not 
one  of  them  that  wc  know  of  comes  under  the 
ban  of  "  mock  auctions  " — a  nuisance  with  which 
our  sister  city  of  New  York  is  extensively  cursed. 
Property  of  every  description,  including  real  es- 
tate, staple  goods,  works  of  art,  and  articles  of 
taste  and  verfu,  to  an  aggregate  amount  of  over 
ten  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  is  disposed 
at  these  stores,  and  generally  to  the  mutual  sat- 
isfaction of  buyer  and  seller,  showing  that  this 
immense  business  is  conducted  with  fairness. 
Among  the  principal  establishments  of  this  kind 
is  the  auction  house  of  Hennessy  &  Co.,  now 
conducted  by  Col.  Isaac  H.  Wright,  formerly 
Navy  Agent  at  this  port,  and  also  an  officer  in 
the  late  war  with  Mexico.  C-ol.  Wright  is  ad- 
mirably adapttd  for  the  calling  of  an  auctioneer, 
and  by  his  frank  and  business-like  manner,  and 
strict  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  consignors, 
commands  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  par- 
ties. The  store  of  Hennessy  &  Co.,  of  which 
wo  present  an  accurate  engraving,  is  situated  in 
Winter  Street,  one  of  the  most  frequented  thor- 
oughfares for  persons  of  taste  and  fashion,  and, 
of  course,  commands  a  large  share  of  public  no- 
tice. It  is  a  handsome  structure  of  brown  free- 
stone, of  spacious  proportions,  and  adapted  with 
singular  perfection  to  the  business  of  public  sales 
of  every  description  of  goods.  Besides  the  ex- 
tensive sales-room  on  the  lower  floor,  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  kind  in  the  city,  it  has  a  very  large 
hall  above  for  the  display  of  furniture,  etc.,  and  a 

Eicture  gallery  capable  of  displaying  four  or  five 
andred  ordinary  sized  paintings  at  once,  and  in 
a  light  unrivalled  by  any  gallery  in  Boston,  pub- 
lic or  private.  The  view  of  the  building  which 
we  present  to  our  readers,  will  familiarize  them 
with  its  appearance,  for  the  drawing  is  very  cor- 
rect— and  we  would  advise  all  who  have  an  hour 
to  spare,  to  take  a  look  into  the  store,  on  any  day 
of  the  week,  for  there  are  always  objects  of  inter- 
est to  be  seen  there.  Public  sales  are  held  al- 
most every  day,  and  the  large  throngs  of  well- 
pleased  buyers  that  attend  them,  prove  conclu- 
sively that  good  bargains  are  sold  there,  and 
that  purchasers  receive  what  they  buy.  There 
is  an  elegance  and  completeness  about  the  above 
establishment  which  renders  it  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive, while  its  situation,  in  the  centre  of  fashion- 
able promenading,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 


NEW    STORE    OF   HENNESSY    &    CO.,  WIN'l'ER    STREETj  BOSTON. 


THE  THREE  NAPOLEONS. 

We  present  herewith  equestrian  portraits  of 
Napoleon  I.,  Napoleon  II.  (the  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt),  and  Napoleon  III.  How  large  a  space  in 
history  does  the  first  fill !  He  is  the  representa- 
tive of  glory.  The  second  was  a  fine  flower, 
that  withered  in  its  bloom.  The  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt  is  a  name  and  a  regret.  The  third  Napo- 
leon has  attained  power  and  wide-spread  noto- 
riety  through  the  prestige  of  relationship  to  the 
head  of  the  family,  much  shrewdness,  some  tal- 
ent, and  the  audacity  of  desperation.  The  first 
Napoleon  will  be  remembered  to  the  end  of  time. 
No  greater  man  ever  existed — no  more  powerful 
intellect.  Thrown  upon  the  pathway  of  great- 
ness by  the  surging  wave  of  revolution,  he  alone 
had  the  power  to  re-organize  and  control  society. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  him,  his  career  wj.s  at 
least  sullied  by  no  petty  crimes.  If  he  approach- 
ed nearer  to  Cromwell  than  Washington — if  in- 
ordinate ambition,  tbo  guilt  of  great  minds,  had 
a  share  in  many  of  his  actions,  still  that  he  loved 
France  and  the_French  people,  that  he  respected 
and  encouraged  the  arts  of  peace,  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  justice,  no  unprejudiced  person  can 
deny.  That  he  was  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of 
the  French  people  is  equally  true;  and  that  he 
would  have  proved  the  wisest  and  beet  ruler 
France  ever  knew,  had  the  fate  of  Waterloo  been 
diff'erent,  it  is  safe  to  assert.  The  fall  of  Napo- 
leon rolled  back  the  great  republican  movement 
of  the  age  at  least  half  a  century.  It  substituted 
for  the  visions  of  hope  the  certainty  of  an  iron 
reality ;  it  took  from  all  Europe  freedom  of  move- 
ment, and  surrendered  it,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
the  despotism  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Napoleon 
sent  a  brother  to  govern  Spain  ;  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance gave  her  back  the  Inquisition.  The  finest 
monument  of  Napoleon's  head  and  heart  is  the 
Code  Napoleon — whose  laws  will  be  remembered 
when  many  of  its  author's  battles  are  forgotten. 
Had  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  lived,  he  would 
now  be  sitting  on  his  father's  throne.  This  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  foresaw  and  feared,  and  hence 
the  passions  of  the  young  duke  were  stimulated, 
every  means  of  gratifying  them  afforded,  and  he 
perished  ingloriously  at  an  early  age.  What  will 
be  the  fate  of  the  present  Napoleon  it  is  impos- 
sible to  predict.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
son  of  Hortense  and  nephew  of  the  Great  Napo- 
leon will  die  upon  the  throne.  The  career  of 
Louis  Napoleon  thus  far,  has  been  one  of  those 
exceptional  phenomena  which  sometimes  occur 
in  history,  and  which  proves  that  that  science 
does  not  always  teach  the  future  from  the  past. 
He  owed  the  success  of  his  usurpation  to  very 
peculiar  circumstances.  Had  not  the  Assembly 
shown  themselves  as  false  to  the  people  and 
their  oaths,  as  Louis  Napoleon  was  disposed  to 
be,  he  never  could  have  accomplished  his  ends. 
But  for  the  disgust  of  and  distrust  in  their  rep- 
resentatives, the  100,000  fighting  men  of  the  fau- 
bourgs St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marceau  would 
never  have  permitted  liim  to  grasp  the  reins. 


NAPOLEON   L 


NAPOLEON  II. — LUKE  1)E  REICHSTALT 


LOUIS   NAPOLEON. 
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FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAQB,  Assibtaht  Bdixob. 

WAITING  FOR  NEIVS. 

"We  are  so  tired  of  waiting  for  the  news  of  Sebastopol  baring 
been  taken,  that  we  hare  about  given  up  all  hopes  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  that  fortress.  Steamship  after  steamship  has  arriyed, 
with  "  nothing  important  from  the  seat  of  war,"  "  matters  remain- 
ing in  statu  quo"  and  such  like  unsatisfactory  phrases.  If  we, 
who  are  only  remotely  interested  in  the  struggle,  as  members  of 
the  great  human  family,  feel  thus,  what  must  be  the  feverish  ex- 
pectation and  heart-sickening  disappointments  of  the  French  and 
English,  who  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  strife,  and  whose  for- 
tunes are  in  a  great  measure  staked  on  the  issue  of  the  war  ?  We 
are  afraid  that  the  issue  of  it  will  be  a  peace  disgraceful  to  the 
allies,  however  much  the  terms  of  the  treaty  may  be  disguised 
by  pompous  verbiage.  Russia  has,  we  think,  proved  herself  in- 
vincible, and  the  great  question,  of  Cossack  or  Republican  1  ap- 
pears to  be  about  to  be  decided  in  favor  of  Russian  autocracy. 
If  France  and  England  are  baffled  in  this  their  gigantic  struggle, 
then  they  will  hold  their  independence  only  at  the  mercy  of  Rus- 
sia. That  power,  stronger  than  ever,  will,  slowly  or  rapidly  ex- 
pand its  area,  multiply  its  resources,  and  develop  its  already  for- 
midable means  of  attack  and  defence.  Then  will  be  enacted 
again  the  old  historic  drama  of  the  victory  of  the  frozen  north 
over  the  south  and  west  of  Europe.  The  strange  civilization  of 
Russia  will  then  give  its  stamp  to  the  continent,  and  perhaps 
those  now  living  may  behold  the  Cossack  steed  pasturing  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  the  Russian  eagle  floating  on  the 
Tower  of  London. 


Pauper  EiitGRATiON, — H.  Keenan,  U.  |S.   Consul  at  Cork, 

writes  to  the  mayor  of  New  York,  that  an  effectual  stop  might  be 

put  to  the  transportation  of  convicts   and  paupers   from  foreign 

countries  to  the  United  States  by  a  requisition  that  all  emigrants 

or  passengers  procure  a  certificate  from  the  nearest  U.  S.  Consul 

to  their  European  residence,  that  they  are  not  paupers  or  convicts, 

but  able-bodied,   respectable    persons,    capable  of   maintaining 

themselves. 

«  ■»»^-  > 

Niagara  Falls  and  the  West. — Persons  travelling  for  plea- 
sure will  find  the  route  to  Niagara  and  the  West,  by  Vermont 
Central  and  Ogdensburg  Railroads,  connectirg  with  the  Lake 
Ontario  steamers,  exceedingly  agreeable  and  pleasant.  The 
Bcenery  is  diversified  and  charming. 


Aristoceact. — Punch  gives  the  following  definition  :  "  A 
class  of  persona  who  despise. the  public,  and  are  venerated  by  the 
public  for  that  very  reason.** 


SPLINTERS. 


Mayor  Wood,  of  New  York,  has  been  distributing  rewards 

to  his  well- organized  police  for  good  conduct  and  efficiency. 

The  doctors  in  Havana  are  disagreeing  and  fighting,  as 

doctors  do  everywhere — the  war  rages  on  paper. 

A  man    in   Connecticut    has    been  fined  for    shouting 

"Amen"  too  vehemently  in  church  time. 

A  British  sailor  in  the  Crimea  on  landing,  found  all  three 

of  his  brothers  lying  dead  in  the  trenches. 

A  woman  in  Baltimore  was  burned  to  death  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  camphene  lamp  while  she  was  asleep. 

Louis  Sanders  Noble,  a  trooper  in  Marion's  legion,  lately 

died  in  Georgia,  at  the  age  of  104. 

Vestvali,  of  the  Italian  opera  troupe,  is  magnificent  in  her 

male  attire  as  Maifio  Orsini. 

Mexico  is  in  as  much  of  a  mixed  up  mess  as  ever.     By 

last  accounts  the  insurgents  were  undermost. 

A  gang  of  counterfeiters  was  lately  broken  up  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York.     They  were  ingenious  rascals. 

Mehemet  Ali  Pacha's  daughter  has  lately  been  giving 

money  and  shawls  to  the  band  of  the  10th  Hussars. 

....  Dr.  Nivisen,  who  lectured  lately  in  New  Bedford,  is  a 
feminine  M.  D. 

....  The  correctional  institution  at  Deer  Island  has  lately 
been  liberally  patronized.     It  is  full  of  company. 

An  editor  was  lately  offered  by  a  gentleman  25  cents  for 

the  privilege  of  looking  at  a  sirloin  steak  he  carried  1 

On  Mayday  the  Tiptop  House  on  Mount  Washington 

was  surrounded  by  banks  of  snow  and  ice. 

General  Scott,  contrary  to  report,  enjoys  vigorous  health. 

Few  young  men  can  keep  up  with  him  in  walking. 

A  gentleman  retiring  from  a  public  meeting  in  this  city, 

found  a  gold  watch  suspended  to  the  button  of  his  coat. 

Foot  races  are  all  the  go.     Mr.  French  ran  round  Boston 

Common  the  other  day  in  six  minutes  and  two  seconds. 

The  leading  actress  at  the  Boston  Museum  next  season  is 

to  be  Mrs.  H.  F.  Nichols. 

The  Floral  Procession  on  the  4th  of  July  will  be  this  year 

one  of  unusual  attractiveness,  it  is  said. 

The  English  contributors  to  the  New  York  Exhibition 

say  their  articles  have  been  returned  badly  damaged. 

....  The  corps  de  ballet  at  the  Italian  opera,  London,  is  com- 
posed of  more  than  two  hundred  persons. 

The  island  of  Cuba  has  been  released  from  the  state  of 

siege.     The  Creoles  breathe  a  little  freer. 


TRAVELLING. 

The  season  for  travelling  has  at  last  arrived.  We  are  now  in 
the  plenitude  of  summer.  Go  in  what  direction  you  please  out  of 
town,  you  see  the  forest  and  the  orchard  in  the  full  glory  of  ex- 
panded foliage.  The  strawberry  beds  are  red  with  their  luscious 
harvest ;  the  cherries  are  blushing  on  those  graceful  trees  that 
lately  reared  their  heads  aloft  with  pyramids  ot  snowy  bloom. 
And  the  sun  is  in  nearly  his  fullest  fen'or,  at  least  bis  rays 
are  quite  warm  enough  to  satisfy  sanguine  temperaments.  In 
view  of  all  these  facts  the  denizens  ot  our  cities  are  growing 
uneasy.  The  natural  restlessness  of  Yankeedom  displays  itself 
in  various  ways.  The  Bostonian  steals  away  to  Hingham,  or 
Nahant,  or  Gloucester,  or  Newport,  for  the  seaside  is  beginning  to 
be  attractive,  returning  that  day  or  the  next  to  babble  of  dashing 
surf,  and  flying  sails  and  piscatory  exploits  among  the  rock- 
haunting  tribes  of  the  sea.  The  New  Yorker  commits  himself  to 
his  glorious  Hudson,  or  makes  little  incursions  into  Long  and 
Staten  Islands,  or  the  precincts  of  New  Jersey.  The  Philadel- 
phian  indulges  in  Lemon  Hill  or  Wissahiccon.  But  these  plea- 
sure-seekers who  cling  to  the  city,  and  only  leave  it  for  a  few 
hours,  are  not  to  be  ranked  as  travellers.  Neither  can  we  call 
that  man  a  traveller  who  steps  into  a  railroad  car,  carpet-bag  in 
hand,  to  go  to  New  York.  Once  it  was  travelling  to  go  to  New 
York,  now  it  is  a  mere  excursion  of  a  few  hours.  The  bonafide 
travellers  are  those  who  leave  home  for  a  long  period,  boldly  to 
invade  Canada,  adventurously  to  explore  the  far  West,  heroically 
to  brave  the  annoyances  of  Spanish  officials  at  Havana,  or  brave- 
ly to  venture  their  persons  on  the  broad  Atlantic,  with  the  resolu- 
tion to  sacrifice  six  weeks  to  the  European  continent.  We  have 
more  than  once  assisted,  as  the  French  people  say,  at  the  depar- 
ture of  a  Cunard  or  Collins  steamer  for  a  summer  voyage  to  Liv- 
erpool, when  the  skies  were  bright  and  smiling,  the  ocean  equally 
radiant,  and  everything  promised  a  delightful  trip.  The  deck,  the 
saloons  and  the  passages  are  thronged  with  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
not  all  outward  bound,  many  to  take  leave  of  friends  and  acquain- 
tances. It  is  very  easy  to  distinguish  those  who  are  embarking 
for  the  first  time  from  the  seasoned  and  accustomed  travellers. 
They  have  anxious  faces,  and  are  constantly  starting  at  every 
sudden  sight  or  sound,  like  a  colt  the  first  day's  breaking. 

Your  old  traveller  is  as  unconcerned  as  if  he  stood  upon  terra 
Jirma.  He  is  very  apt  to  be  smoking  a  cigar,  and  to  be  looking 
down  from  a  quiet  comer  on  the  bustle  around  him  with  the  most 
philosophic  indifference.  That  man  has  seen  the  elephant.  He 
has  seen  icebergs  as  large  as  cathedrals  ;  there  is  frequent  men- 
tion of  water-spouts  and  sea  serpents  in  his  journal,  and  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  weathered  many  a  hard  gale.  The  hum,  bustle  and 
racket  cease  when  the  last  warning-bell  rings,  when  "  all  ashore!" 
has  been  vociferated  from  stentorian  lungs,  when  the  gang  plank 
has  been  removed,  and  the  pawing  paddle  wheels  back  the  levia- 
than bulk  of  the  steamship  clear  out  into  the  bay.  All  this  time 
hands  and  handkerchiefs  are  waving  mute  farewells,  huzzas  rend 
the  air,  the  interest  has  nearly  reached  its  climax.  And  now,  in 
the  strife  between  art  and  nature,  the  former  is  the  victor,  the 
steamship  begins  to  move  against  the  strong  tide.  Crash !  go 
the  guns  in  token  of  farewell  and  victory.  God  speed  the  gallant 
craft !  At  this  moment  a  belated  traveller  is  driven  at  a  mad  gal- 
lop in  a  carriage  to  the  end  of  the  pier.  He  madly  flings  himself 
from  the  door  and  a  handful  of  change  to  the  driver.  His  effects 
are  transferred  to  a  row  boat,  he  seats  himself  in  the  stem,  tearing 
his  hair,  stimulating  his  oarsmen  by  offers  of  gold,  and  urging  on 
their  utmost  speed.  But  human  muscles  cannot  compete  with 
machinery  and  fire.  The  steamer  has  got  her  headway,  and  the 
bafiled  voyager  returns.  It  is  safe  to  bet  any  amount  that  he  will 
be  punctual  to  the  hour  of  departure  of  the  next  boat. 

We  Yankees  are  certainly  a  nomadic  race.  A  love  of  locomo- 
tion was  the  mainspring  of  the  civilization  of  this  continent,  and 
now,  with  our  fortunes  made  and  our  homes  beautified,  we  hate 
to  remain  in  the  houses  we  have  built.  England,  France,  Italy, 
the  Rhine,  Constantinople,  Egypt,  no  matter  where  we  go  to, 
provided  we  keep  going.  Custom-house  exactions  and  vexations, 
the  insolence  and  faithlessness  of  couriers,  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage, history  and  monuments  of  the  countries  he  visits,  deter 
no  man  from  travel.  Even  parsimonious  men  open  their  purse- 
strings  when  this  fever  is  on  them,  and  a  miser  at  home  becomes 
a  prodigal  abroad.  But  if,  from  their  foreign  tours,  our  adventu 
rers  come  back  with  deepened  love  for  the  institutions,  the  beau- 
ties and  society  of  our  country,  the  general  result,  it  must  be 
confessed,  of  foreign  travel,  then  we  have  not  a  single  word  to 
say  against  travelling. 


Anew  Heading. — With  some  modifications  and  improvements, 
we  shall,  in  number  one  of  the  new  volume  of  the  Pictorial,  to 
commence  July  first,  replace  the  old  and  favorite  heading  of  our 
paper.  It  gives  a  better  idea  of  Boston,  the  city  from  which  our 
paper  is  issued,  than  the  present  one,  and  we  replace  it  to  comply 
with  the  express  wish  of  many. 


"  Spes  est  Vates." — Did  any  of  our  readers  fail  to  admire 
John  G.  Saxe's  poem,  written  for  our  last  number,  and  thus  enti- 
tled 1  We  have  few  poets  in  America  who  can  lay  claim  to  the 
name  more  justly  than  this  favorite  and  successful  writer. 


PtjRE  Mocha,  and  Cbinese  Teas. — Redding  &  Co.  at  their 
establishments,  198  Washington,  78  Hanover,  and  68  Beach 
Streets,  supply  the  very  best  kinds  of  these  luxuries.  Their  cof- 
fee is  roasted  and  ground  every  day. 


WAR. 

War !  war !  The  drums  beat — the  clarions  sound,  the  artillery 
thunders,  the  earth  quakes  beneath  the  gallop  of  squadrons  of 
cavalry.  All  is  lost  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  sulphurous  smoke. 
There  are  confused  shouts,  the  flash  of  swords,  the  wave  of  ban- 
ners, a  convulsive  meUe,  which  rolls  along,  leaving  behind  it  a 
long  trail  of  blood.  But  at  last  the  noise  is  hushed,  the  cloud  re- 
opens, the  victors  re-appear  with  conquered  standards  and  captured 
cannons,  and  a  humiliated  and  unarmed  mass  of  men,  who  are 
doomed  to  expiate  the  chance  defeat  as  if  it  were  a  crime.  Let 
the  cities  now  cull  flowers  to  deck  triumphal  arches  !  Let  con- 
stellated stars  shine  on  bosoms  swelling  high  with  pride !  Lo ! 
the  poets  tune  their  lyres  in  honor  of  the  victors.  But  look — 
what  spectacle  is  that  beside  the  vanquished  ?  Instead  of  arches 
of  triumph,  long,  yawning  ditches,  in  which  men  are  silently  ar- 
ranging corpses  ;  instead  of  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  a  vast  choms 
of  sobs.  For  war,  like  the  ancient  Janus,  has  two  faces ;  one 
sparkling  with  joy,  the  other  pale  with  sorrow,  and  each  of  these 
two  faces  looks  alternately  on  every  nation  ;  for  none  has  known 
success  without  reverses,  or  glory  without  humiliation. 


Novel. — The  Chinese  in  California  publish  a  neat  paper,  which 
looks  exactly  like  the  outside  of  a  tea  chest. 


THE  PICTORIAL. 

One  more  number  will  complete  the  eighth,  volume  of  our 
illustrated  paper,  and  those  whose  subscription  expires  at  that 
time  will  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  renewing  their  subscrip- 
tions at  once,  in  order  to  secure  the  work  complete.  We  shall  be 
prepared  to  bind  up  the  numbers  of  the  past  volume  as  fast  as 
brought  in  to  us,  and  return  the  volume,  elegantly  and  perfectly 
bound  in  full  gilt,  in  one  week,  at  the  regular  charge,  as  hereto- 
fore, of  one  dollar,  supplying  an  illumined  title-page  and  complete 
index. 

We  would  suggest  to  our  readers  to  turn  over  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  present  volume,  and  observe  whether  we  have  not  fully 
kept  our  promise  of  improvement  and  liberality.  The  present  is 
universally  acknowledged,  by  all  parties,  to  be  far  the  most  vain- 
able  volume  of  the  paper  yet  published.  The  paper  is  finer,  the 
illustrations  more  elegant  and  expensive,  and  the  reading  matter 
by  the  best  of  American  writers.  The  readers  of  the  Pictorial 
have  learned  to  understand  that  we  make  no  backward  movement, 
but  that  the  paper  is  constantly  improving  with  the  facilities 
afforded  by  art  and  machinery,  as  they  are  better  and  more  fully 
developed. 

Precocity. — Boys  that  are  philosophers  at  six  years  of  age, 
are  generally  blockheads  at  twenty  one.  By  forcing  children,  yon 
get  so  mnch  into  their  heads  that  they  become  cracked  in  order 
to  hold  it. 

. A    ^■^i    » 

Marriage  Exteaohdinakt. — Tom  Thumb,  the  celebrated 
little  great  man,  is  married  to  a  Sliss  Vinton,  of  Bridgport,  Ct. 

MARRIAGES. 


In  this  city,  by  Rev.  Mr  Streeter,  Mr.  Charle?  H.  Shaw  to  Miss  M^y  Chip- 
man;  by  RcT.  Mr.  Coolidge,  Llewellyn  True.  Esq.,  of  Portland,  to  Mies  ChM> 
lotte  E.  Willis;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  GuBtavufi  Parker,  of  Plympton.  to  Mlsa 
Harriet  Nye,  of  Sandwich;  Mr.  Nathan  Nye  to  Miss  Ella  S.  Richards,  both  of 
Sandwich ;  by  R«t.  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Lewis  L.  Buzzel  to  Mies  Ann  M.  Lawrence  ; 
by  Ilev.  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Thomas  "Vance  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Wormwell.— At 
Charlestown.  by  ReT.  Mr.  Tappan.  Mr.  L.  Patterson  to  Mis?  Emily  Femald, 
of  03sipee,  N  H . — At  Lynn.  Mr.  Pamnel  Gntham  to  Miss  Nancy  Ella  Phil- 
broofc;  Mr.  Jnstin  M.  Hatch  to  MLis  Caroline  B  Fall.— At  Lowell,  by  Hev. 
Mr.  Hanks,  Mr.  John  A.  WilPon  of  Lawrence,  to  Miss  Sarah  \V.  Fox,  of  Mere- 
dith Bridge.  N.  H  — At  Marblehead,  by  Itev.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  William  H  Pow- 
ers to  Miss  Mary  Ellen  Hooper ;  Capt.  John  Cole  to  Miss  Sarah  Trefry.— At 
Beverly,  Mr.  Alfred  Coming  to  Miss  Lydia  A  SteTens.— At  Wenhacn,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Kediug.  of  Beverly.  Mr.  Joel  Kimball,  of  Beverly,  to  Miss  Elisabeth  Stand- 
ley. — At  Taunton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Atwater,  Mr.  Grafton  L.  DaggKtt  to  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth C.  Luce,  both  of  Tiebury.— At  Easton.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Sheldon,  Hon.  O.  W. 
Fullerton  to  Misti  Angeline  Ileynolda,  of  North  Bridgewater.— At  Springfield, 
Mr.  Andrew  McElwaine,  of  South  Hadley,  to  Miss  Bridget  Fitzgerald,  of  Chic- 
opee. — At  Worcester,  Mr.  Jeremiah  J.  Goldsmith,  of  Lancaster,  to  Mrs.  Marion 
E.  Davidson,  of  Princeton. 

DEATHS. 

In  this  city,  Capt.  John  Smith,  74;  Miss  Adeline  B.  Cushman.  18;  Mr. 
Thomas  Reed,  39;  Mr.  Jostinian  E.  Holden  56;  Mrs.  Lucretia,  wife  of  Mr. 
Jacob  Ilodgdou,  48;  Mr.  Thomas  H.  G  Hapford,  31;  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Carr,29; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ann  Wilson,  24;  Mr.  Lawrence  Stone,  27-— At  Dorchester, 
Aaron,  eon  of  Mr.  William  Ctulds,  18.— At  Charlestoivn,  Deacon  Chester 
Adiinif,  75. — At  Somerville.  Edmund  Tu/ts,  Esq,.59.— At  Oambridgeport.  Mrs. 
Ann  E.  Howard,  58. — At  West  Koxbury,  Mr.  Franci.'"  Merriam,  30  —At  Med- 
ford,  Mr.  Kendall  Parker,  7y.— At  Milton  Mr.  Joseph  Glover.  40.—  At  Wal- 
tham,  ML-iS  Lvdia  Pierce,  75.— At  L> no,  Mrs.  Marj-  A.  Chase.  4'j;  Widow  Me- 
hitable,  Wheeler,  89.— At  Salem,  Mr.  Ezra  Northen.  78;  Capt  Benjamin  B. 
Swasey,  48;  Mr.  Joi-eph  Smith.  26. — At  Murblehcad,  Widow  Elizabeth  UusseU, 
75.  Capt.  John  Girdler,  67 —\t  North  Danvers.  Miss  Hannah  Putnam,  71. — 
At  South  Dedham,  Mrs.  Angeline  S.,  wife  of  Mr.  Abram  Roberts,  35. — At 
South  Natick,  Miss  Josephine  Norris.  17;  Mrs.  Mary  White,  48.— At  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  Dr.  Joslah  A'ight.  80.— At  Amherst.  N.  H  ,  Timotby  IMnforth, 
Esq.,  71. — At  Kittery,  Mb..  Mrs.  Joanna  MitcbcU,  82 — At  Belfiist,  Me.,  Mrs. 
Lydia  P.,  wife  of  the  late  Kev.  William  frothingham,  65  —At  Etlswt.rtb  Me., 
Mr.  George  Brimmer,  94. — At  Annapolis,  Md.,  Commodore  Henrv  C.  Ballard, 
of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  70.— At  Wulpole,  Ma^B.,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Hartshorn,  77. 
[Western  and  southern  papers  please  copy.] 
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EDITORLtL   MELANGE. 

As  illustrative  of  the  ^universality  of  musical  taste  and  perfec- 
tion in  Italy,  an  American  there  writes  :  "  It  seems  a  little 
strange  to  hear  one  of  those  fine  operatic  airs  which  our  young 
ladies  scream  at  for  a  long  lime,  and  then  never  leam,  whistled 
'first  rate'  by  a  little,  ragged,  smutty-faced,  capless  boy  in  the 
street.  Everybody  here  seems  chuck-fuU  of  music." An  Al- 
bany woman  has  been  arrested  for  stealing  old  iron  ;  she  had  1+ 
pounds  of  it   secreted   in  her  bosom.      Her  off.-'nce  must  have 

weighed  very  heavih-  upon  her. Alfred  Tyler,  who  murdered 

his  wife  in  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  has  been  sent  to  the  Utica 
Asylum  for  the  Insane.  He  was  not  insane  when  he  committed 
tlie  murder,  but  has  become  so  since.  Should  he  recover  his  rea- 
son, he  will  be  removed  to  prison,  and  in  due  time  executed  in 

pursuance  of  the  verdict  of  the  jury. In  the  town  of  Liberty, 

Texas,  a  fine  of  S25  is  imposed  on  any  individual  using  profane 

language  in  the  hearing  of  fem^les. Oyster  knives  are  much 

cheaper  this  year.  This  cheapness,  we  understand,  is  principally 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  razors  that  have  been  thrown  out 
of  employ  by  the  beard  and  moustache  movement,  and  that  have 
been  driven,  poor  blades,  into  the  oyster  line,  to  find  an  opening 

for  their  talents. A  locomotive  on   the   Lake  Shore  railroad, 

recently  ran  into  a  flock  of  sheep  in  Erie  county,  Ohio,  and  de- 
stroyed upwards  of  sixty  of  them. Hope  of  notoriety  is  as- 
signed by  the  New  York  Herald  as  the  motive  which  prompts 
individuals  so  often  to  attempt  the  assassination  of  monarchs. 
The  next  time  a  monarch  is  shot  at,  it  is  best  not  to  take  any 

notice  of  the  circumstance. The  state  department  decides  that 

hemlock  bark,  to  be  used  for  tanning,  is   entitled  with  all  other 

species  of  barks,  to  free  entry  under  the  reciprocity  treaty. 

Astronomers  are  to  be  on  the  alert  during  the  present  year,  to  de- 
cide, if  possible,  an  important  question  that  has  lately  arisen  with 
respect  to  Saturn — namely,  the  collapsing  of  his  rings.  Com- 
pared with  drawings  made  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  considerable 
ditfcrence  is  now  perceived,  as  though  the  rings  were  gradually 

falling  in  upon  the  body  of  the  planet. Bamum  has  now  on 

exhibition  a  bearded  lady  and  a  dumb  lady.  Which  is  the  great- 
est curiosity  ^ Henry  Colman,  in  his   readable  and  gossippy 

volumes  upon  agriculture  abroad,  gives  us  some  idea  of  English 
estates.  One  lord  can  ride  forty  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and 
style  himself  monarch  of  all.  Lord  Lovat  recently  sold  his  es- 
tate in  Aberdeenshire  for  upw'ards  of  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars.  Boston  Common  is  the  handsomest  public  ground  in 

the  country.  So  say  the  Boston  newspapers  ;  yet  Uncle  Sam  has 
got  lots  of  handsomer  ground  amid  the  broad  prairies  of  the  far 
West. 


tDagsibt   (6atl)crings. 


S.iTINGS  B.tNKS. 

In  these  days  of  luxury  and  reckless  expenditure,  and  of  all 
sorts  of  gambling  financial  operations,  it  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  the  Savings  Institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are 
flourishing  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine,  and 
that  whatever  may  be  the  want  of  thrift  of  individuals,  the  people 
are  imbued  with  those  habits  of  care  and  produce  which  it  was 
the  benevolent  design  of  the  founder  and  originator  of  the  sav- 
ings bank  system— an  English  lady— to  inculcate  and  foster.  By 
means  of  these  banks,  small  sums  of  money  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  squandered,  or  saved  unproduclively,  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  fraud  and  violence,  are  made  to  yield  a  handsome 
return  to  their  possessors.  The  combination  of  small  sums  con- 
tributed by  individuals,  forms  a  large  aggregate  capital  which  can 
be  so  profitably  and  at  the  same  time  safely  invested,  that  an  ex- 
perience of  many  years  has  shown  these  savings  banks  to  be  more 
profitable  than  any  other  kind  of  bank.  Each  contributor  be- 
comes a  stockholder,  and  receives  his  share  of  all  the  earnings  of 
the  aggregate  capital,  after  the  deduction  of  the  lowest  necessary 
expenses,  and  the  reservation  of  a  certain  amount  for  a  contin- 
gent safety  fund.  The  success  of  savings  banks,  in  which  no 
smaller  deposit  than  five  dollars  was  admitted,  has  led  recently 
to  the  establishment  of  banks  where  deposits  as  low  as  five  cents 
arc  received,  with  great  good  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. One  of  the  most  promising  institutions  of  this  kind 
is  the  People's  Savings  Bank,  No.  t45  Hanover,  comer  of  Union 
Street,  in  this  citj-- William  Adams,  Esq.,  president,  Isaac  F. 
Shepard,  Esq.,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  list  of  vice  presi- 
dents is  headed  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  some  of  the  most 
reliable  business  men  of  Boston  are  trustees.  Deposits  from  five 
cents  to  one  thousand  dollars  are  received,  and  five  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  three  dollars  and  upwards  is  payable  semi-annually, 
with  an  additional  dividend  every  fire  years.  This  bank  off'ers 
the  strongest  inducements  to  depositors,  and  is  in  everyway 
worthy  of  the  popular  confidence. 


Eegatta.— In  our  advertising  columns  will  be  found  the  ad- 
vertisement and  prizes  relating  to  the  regatta  to  come  off-  on 
Charles  River,  Boston,  July  fourth.  This  will  beabrilliantaff'air 
and  will  be  worth  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles  to  witness  The 
contest  is  open  to  all,  free  of  charge.  It  will  be  a  brilliant  day 
in  Boston.  ^ 


Statue  of  Jddoe  Story.— The  statue  of  the  late  Judge 
Story,  executed  by  his  son,  William  W.  Story,  and  designed  to 
be  placed  in  the  chapel  at  Mount  Auburn,  is  larger  than  life  and 
is  represented  in  a  silting  posture.  It  is  said  by  those  who 'have 
examined  it  to  be  a  good  likeness,  and  a  fine  work  of  art. 


Vioi.ixs.— At  a  recent  sale  in  London,  a  violin  by  Stradina- 
rins,  was  sold  for  SI  000;  a  violonceUo,  by  Amati,  brought  S500. 


Powdered  charcoal,  placed  around  rose-bushes,  or  other  flowers, 
has  the  eti^ect  of  adding  greatly  to  the  richness  of  the  colors. 

At  least  2000  emigrants  have  been  returned  to  Europe  since 
April  20th  by  one  shipping  firm  in  Xcw  York. 

The  prospects  of  Oakland  College,  Mississippi,  are  very  en- 
couraging. Fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been  raised  toward  its 
endowment. 

Professor  Gillespie,  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  is  about 
making  the  tour  of  Europe  to  examine  the  methods  and  courses 
of  instru:tion  there  in  practical  science. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first  emigration  of  colored  peo- 
ple from  the  United  Stales  to  Africa  was  conducted  by  a  colored 
man.  Captain  Paul  Cutfee,  who  had  amassed  a  fortune. 

A  trial  in  New  York  for  selling  liquor  without  a  license  has  de- 
cided the  fact  that  until  the  new  law  goes  into  operation,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  although  liquor  dealing  is  unlawful,  yfet  the  sellers 
cannot  be  punished  ! 

The  Cincinnati  Times  gives  an  account  of  an  attempt  by  a 
woman  to  starve  three  step-children  to  death  at  Covington,  Ken- 
tucky. The  children  were  taken  away  from  the  woman  in  a  criti- 
cal condition. 

At  Ship  Cove,  near  Trinity,  Newfoundland,  a  sad  accident  re- 
cently occurred.  During  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Day  from  her  house 
in  the  evening,  it  took  fire,  and  six  children,  three  boys  and  three 
girls,  perished  in  the  flames. 

Com.  Henry  E.  Ballard  died  at  his  residence  near  Annapolis, 
Md.,  lately.  He  was  over  70  years  of  age,  and  entered  the  service 
April  2d,  1804.  As  an  officer  he  was  held  in  high  estimation,  as 
a  man  he  was  universally  esteemed. 

Broom  com  is  a  native  of  India,  and  was  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  found  a  seed  in  an  im- 
ported whisk,  and  planted  it,  and  from  this  small  beginning  arose 
this  valuable  product  of  industry. 

The  steamer  Henry  Morrison,  purchased  in  New  York  for  the 
Boston  city  government,  is  intended  to  run  between  this  city  and 
Deer  Island,  for  the  transportation  of  paupers,  and  to  carry  sup- 
plies to  the  public  institutions  on  that  island. 

Mary  Ann  Wilkinson,  1 8  years  of  age,  residing  with  her  parents 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  was  poisoned  by  taking  a  dose  of  acid  by 
mistake  for  a  preparation  for  a  cold.  She  had  dressed  herself  to 
attend  church,  but  the  dose  quickly  laid  her  in  the  arms  of  death. 

The  Florence  correspondent  of  the  Newark  Advertiser  writes 
that  the  late  Milan  papers  are  abundant  in  compliments  to  the 
American  debutante,  Miss  Hensler,  who  seems  to  have  passed  the 
La  Scala  ordeal  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  her  friends. 

Mr.  Chauncey  H.  Winship,  of  Hartford,  showed  the  editor  of 
the  Hartford  Times  a  hen's  egg,  lately,  laid  by  a  common  barn- 
yard fowl — a  native — that  weighs  6  1-4  ounces,  and  measures  time 
inches  one  icatj,  and  eitjht  inches  the  other  ! 

The  contract  for  the  new  custom  house  at  Providence  has  been 
awarded  to  Albert  Curry,  of  Newburyport,  at  5151,600.  The 
structure  is  to  be  three  stories  high,  fire  proof,  and  to  embrace 
ample  accommodations  for  the  custom  house,  post  oflice,  and  Uni- 
ted States  courts. 

John  C.  Stevens,  commodore  of  the  New  York  yacht  club, 
organized  in  1844,  has  resigned.  There  are  twenty-five  boats 
belonging  to  the  club.  William  Edgar,  the  original  treasurer,  has 
risen  to  be  the  successor  of  Commodore  Stevens.  Jolm  C.  Jay  is 
corresponding  secretary. 

The  siege  of  Sebastopol  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Troy. 
There  is  one  important  difference  between  the  two  sieges  :  in  the 
latter  there  was  but  one  Nestor  among  the  besiegers ;  in  the  for- 
mer there  are  many,  but  they  unfortunately  are  Nestors  in  nothing 
but  senility. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Farr  recently  died  in  Maiyland,  bequeathing  five 
negro  slaves  to  a  Catholic  priest.  Rev.  James  Moore.  Her  legal 
heirs  disputed  the  legacy,  and  the  court  before  which  it  was  trfed 
decided  that  it  was  void  under  the  35th  article  of  the  bill  of  rights, 
which  annuls  all  gifts  to  members  of  the  gospel  as  such. 

Fernando  Wood  is  said  to  have  been  a  cigar-maker  by  trade, 
next  he  became  a  ship  chandler,  and  then  entered  the  shipping 
business,  at  which  he  amassed  a  handsome  fortune.  He  is  a 
native  of  Philadelphia,  and  twelve  years  ago  was  a  member  of 
Congress. 

In  deepening  a  well  at  Mobile,  a  few  weeks  since,  a  cypress 
stump,  which  bore  ase  marks,  was  discovered  at  a  depth  of  eigh- 
teen feet.  Remains  of  trees  are  frequently  found  deeply  imbedded, 
but  we  do  not  remember  that  marks  of  cutting  have  ever  been 
found  in  them. 

Rev.  T.  Turcott,  Catholic  priest  at  Troy,  New  York,  has  been 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  defrauding  his  church  of  about  SSOOO. 
He  had  sold  the  church  ornaments  and  retained  the  money,  besides 
appropriating  the  church  funds,  and,  not  obtaining  ba'il,  lies  in 
jail  for  trial. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  has  received  a  bunch  of  aspar.igas,  a  stalk 
of  which  measured  three  inches  in  circumference  and  eichteen 
inches  in  height.  A  note  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Bennett  states  that 
this  IS  only  a  fair  specimen  of  sixteen  acres  on  his  farm  near 
Reisterstown. 

The  Norfolk  Beacon  says  that  a  party  of  gentlemen  killed  dur- 
ing an  eight  days'  sojourn  at  Cobb's  Island,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Virginia,  1605  birds,  consisting  of  sand  birds,  curlews,  plover 
gray  backs,  sea  crows,  ducks,  etc.  Their  greatest  day's  work 
was  463. 

In  Mexico  is  the  largest  piTamid  in  the  worid.  Tourists  his- 
torians and  geographers  have  made  us  familiar  with  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  among  which  that  of  Cheops  looms  up  a  wonder  amono- 
wonders.  But  Cheops  is  a  pigmy  compared  with  that  of  Chnlula 
in  Mexico. 

E.  W.  Cameron,  of  New  York,  now  in  England,  has  obtained 
the  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  English  mails  from  Pana- 
ma to  Australia  once  a  month,  at  the  rate  of  £7000  for  the  round 
trip.  Two  first  class  steamships  are  to  be  built  in  England  and 
two  in  this  country,  for  the  use  of  the  line. 

Two  young  gentlemen  of  Portland,  rival  aspirants  for  the  affec- 
tion of  some  ladyc  fayrie,  met  near  that  city,  recently,  and  decided 
their  claims  by  a  pugilistic  encounter— the  defeated  party  relin- 
quishing all  right,  title  and  interest,  in  the  lady's  heart,  to  his 
victor. 

A  bee-hiving  extraordinary  came  off'  in  Houston,  Texas,  a  few 
days  since.  The  swarra  was  passing  over  a  train  of  cotton  wa- 
gons, when  they  became  confused  by  tlie  noise  and  descended 
choosing  as  a  settling  place  the  hat  of  a  wagoner,  on  which  they 
piled  up  after  the  style  of  an  old-fashioned  grenadier's  bearskin. 
The  hat  was  then  removed  to  a  wagon  and  conveyed  six  or  eight 
miles,  and  the  bees  securely  hived. 


iTorEtgn    Ittms. 

The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  England  is  over  one  pound  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
consumption  is  on  the  increase. 

Cardinal  Oppigori,  who  is  just  dead  at  Bologna,  received  the 
cardinal's  hat  in  1804  from  the  hands  of  Pius  IV.  Ho  was  the 
oldest  member  of  the  sacred  college,  and  had  been  Archbishop  of 
Bologna  for  the  last  fifty-two  years. 

The  alabaster  manufactures  of  Florence  are  said  to  be  of  the 
most  purely  beautiful  description  possible.  The  miterial  is  found 
in  abundance  in  the  mines  of  that  region,  and  there  are  numer- 
ous establishments  which  reproduce,  in  portable  sizes,  the  antiques 
and  famous  statues  of  the  world. 

To  reduce  the  cost  of  bread,  a  Paris  baker  puts  in  one  part  of 
rice  to  five  of  wheat  flour,  and  the  economy  effected  is  one  sou 
in  each  two  pound  loaf.  The  government  has  had  the  bread  ex- 
amined, and  authorized  the  sale  of  it  at  a  less  rate  than  fixed  by 
the  police.     The  demand  is  such  that  the  baker  cannot  supply  it. 

The  Spanish  poet,  Quintana,  was  pubhcly  crowned  with  laurels 
at  Madrid,  as  an  acknowledgement  of  his  genius.  The  ceremo- 
ny took  place  in  the  palace  of  the  Senate,  and  the  queen  and  the 
king  presided  over  it.  The  ministers,  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  many  personages  of  distinction  were  present. 

There  is  a  religious  sect  in  Russia,  called  Philippons,  whose 
priests  are  old  men,  recruited  from  among  young  boys  whom 
their  parents  dedicate  to  this  ministry  in  their  youth.  As  soon 
as  the  child's  vocation  is  decided,  he  no  more  touches  animal  food, 
renounces  all  strong  drink,  and  remains  unmarried  all  his  life. 
They  cannot  take  an  oath,  but  must  substitute  the  words  "  Yes, 
yes,  in  truth." 

The  largest  room  in  the  world  under  a  single  roof  and  un- 
broken by  pillars,  is  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  650  feet  in  length 
and  150  in  breadth.  By  daylight  it  is  used  for  military  displays, 
and  a  battalion  can  conveniently  manoeuvre  in  it.  In  the  even- 
ing it  is  often  converted  into  a  vast  ball  room,  and  20,000  wax 
tapers  are  required  to  light  it.  The  roof  of  this  structure  is  a 
single  arch  of  iron. 

1    mam    t 

Sanis  of  ®olb. 


If  ever  I  am  an  instructress,  it  will  be  to  learn  more  than 

to  teach. — Deluzy. 

Truth  is  also  an  inexhaustible  fountain,  from  which  no- 
body knows  how  much  he  draws. — Kozlay. 

When  we  love  a  little,  we  love  too  much  ;  when  we  lovo 

much,  we  do  not  love  enough. — Dtluzy. 

That  the  stream  of  literature  his   parsed  over  a  mind, 

should  he  apparent  only  from  its  fertility. — Miss  Edgeworth. 

Real  friendship  is  a  slow  grower;  and  never  thrives  un- 
less engrafted  upon  a  stock  of  known  and  reciprocal  merit. — 
Chesterfield. 

An  act  by  which  we  make  one  friend  and  one  enemy  is  a 

losing  game,  because  revenge  is  a  much  stronger  principle  than 
gratitude. —  Co/Con . 

The  prosperity  of  man  lies  in  this  one  word,  "educa- 
tion." Convey  humanity  to  this  fountain  of  happiness  and  you 
bestow  everything  ;  all  means  of  power  and  greatness. — Kozlay. 

To  be  influenced  by  a  passion  for  the  same  pursuits  and 

to  have  similar  dislikes,  is  the  rational  ground  work  of  lasting 
frieudsh  ip . — Sa  U  ust . 

....  If  a  man  does  not  make  new  acquaintance  as  he  advan- 
ces through  life,  he  will  soon  find  himself  left  alone.  A  man. 
should  keep  his  friendship  in  constant  repair. — Johnson. 

....  The  great  moments  of  life  are  but  moments  like  the  oth- 
ers. Your  doom  is  spoken  in  a  word  or  two.  A  single  look  from 
the  eyes,  a  mere  pressure  of  the  hand,  may  decide  it;  or  of  the 
lips,  though  they  cannot  speak. — Thacktray. 

Weak  motives  are  sufficient  for  weak  mind^.  When- 
ever we  see  a  mind  which  we  believed  a  stronger  than  our  own, 
moved  habitually  by  what  appears  inadequate,  we  may  be  certain 
that  there  is,  to  bring  a  metaphor  from  tae  forest,  more  top  than 
root. — Lajidor. 

. . .  Preserve  proportion  in  your  reading,  keep  your  view  of 
men  and  things  extensive,  and  depend  upon  it  a  mixed  knowl- 
edge is  not  a  superficial  one ;  and  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  views  that 
it  gives  are  true ;  but  lie  who  reads  deeply  in  one  class  of  writers 
only,  gets  views  which  are  almost  sure  to  be  perverted,  and  which 
are  not  only  nano(t',  hut  false. — Dr.  Arnold. 


lokcr's  SttJjget. 

Worldly  Wisdom — The  greatest  rogue  generally  contrives  to 
get  the  most  credit. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal,  speaking  of  the  ill- 
requited  labors  of  inventors,  says  :  "  The  discoverer  of  tannin 
went  barefoot  to  his  grave.'"- 

"  Sam,  did  you  see  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  new  overseer  ?"  "Yes, 
massa,  I  meet  him  down  by  the  cotton-gin."  "  He's  a  good- 
looking  fellow,  isn't  he  ?"  "Well,  massa,  he  talks  like  a  good- 
looking  man  ;  he  made  a  bow,  dat's  all  he  said." 

A  wag  in  New  York,  standing  at  the  corner  of  Oliver  and 
Cherry  Streets,  opposite  to  one  of  ths  "Catskill  ice"  carts,  drew 
a  piece  of  chalk  from  his  pocket,  and  marked  M  before  the  word 
"  ice,"  which  of  course  made  it  read,  "  Cats  kill  mice." 

A  lady  paying  a  visit  to  her  daughter,  who  was  a  young  widow, 
asked  her  "  why  she  wore  the  widow's  garb  so  long."  "  Dear 
mamma,"  replied  the  daughter,  "  it  saves  me  the  expense  of  ad- 
vertising for  a  husband,  as  every  gentleman  can  see  for  himself 
that  I  am  for  sale  by  private  contract." 

If  your  husband  is  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  after  dinner,  never, 
as  you  value  good  temper,  think  of  disturbing  him;  because  I 
have  learnt  this  through  life,  ray  dears,  that  if  a  man  is  not  al- 
lowed to  take  his  'forty  winks,'  he  invariably  feels  {sjnappish  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening." 

A  gentleman,  at  table,  remarked  that  he  could  not  endure  fish 
unless  it  was  well  cooked.  "  This,"  said  the  waiter,  as  he  hand- 
ed him  a  plate  of  the  desired  dish,  is,  I  hope,  snfjish  ciently 
cooked  to  suit,  sir?"  "  Well,  yes,"  replied  the  gentleman,  as 
he  tasted  it,  "  it  is  done  a  good  eel  better  than  I  anticipated  it 
would  be." 

Some  one  was  telling  Sam  about  the  longevitv  of  the  mnd  tur- 
tle. "-Yes,"  said  Sam,  "  I  know  all  about  that"  for  once  I  found 
a  venerable  old  fellow  in  a  meadow  who  was  so  old  that  he  could 
scarcely  wiggle  his  tail,  and  on  his  back  was  carved  (tolerably 
plain,  considering  all  things),  these  words — Paradise,  Year  I, 
Adam.^' 
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TER1IS  FOR  ADVERTISING.— Kfti/  cents  pir 
Jin«,  without  regard  to  length  or  continuance. 

THE  FUNXilEST  BOOK  OF  THE  AGE. 

BUT    IT— READ    IT-'LAUfiH    AXD    GllOff  FAT." 
SKCOSD  EDITION— NOW  RC.iPT. 

BLACK    DIAMONDS, 

A  Series  of  Nl«GER  Lectdres,  with  side-ppUttJDg  lllustra- 
tiODS,  or.  Humor,  Satire  aud  SentiDieot  treated  Scicntifi- 
csilj  and  Poetically,  by  Jtlius  CjjJar  IIaxmbal,  of  tbe 
Kew  York  Picayuni".  Price,  75  cents  iu  piiper;  81  in 
clotb.  gilt.  This  work  is  UDiiuiuiousIy  pronounced  by 
the  press  of  tbe  Old  and  Xew  World,  as  being  the  gryatest 
work  of  the  kind  ever  produced— a  rure  combination  of 
morality,  comicality  and  philosophy. 

SPECIMESS  OF  XOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Professor  Julius  Cn?sar  Hannibal's  Lectures  arc  csten- 
eively  copied  in  the  English  and  French  papers.  The  au- 
thor is  an  unrivalled  humorist  in  his  vein  — Home  Journal. 

Uead  the  quaiut  sermons  of  the  old  colored  philoso- 
pher's. They'll  charm  away  a  "  wrinkle  of  care,"  and,  at 
the  same  time,  add  a  '■  wriiikle  "  in  knowledge. — English 
paper. 

it  is  very  funny  and  amu.'^ing  reading,  and  will  please  a 
large  class.  Thcbook  is  extremely  cheap  at  i^l.  Tho-^e 
who  buy  it  must  read  but  little  at  the  time,  for  fear  of 
"  bustiu*  up.'"—  Brother  Jonathan. 

"With  hundreds  of  others  equally  complimentary. 

lOOO  Euterprising  Men  Wanted  iui mediately,  to  sell  this 
and  otoer  popular  Works  aud  Maps,  throughout  the 
Stales  and  Canada. 

The  Trade  suppUed  at  the  lowest  rates. 

[C^  Copies  mailed  free  of  postage  upon  receipt  of  price. 
Address  A.  ItANNEY,  PuBLlt'UER, 

195  Broadway,  New  York. 

JUST  READY— A  Startling  Work,  e.xposing  the  Myste- 
ries of  Mormonism,  Spiritual  iVife  System,  etc. 

June  23  It 


WUSER'S  IKPROYSD  MUSIC  BOOKS. 

■Winner's  Collection  of  Mnsic  for  the  Violin. 
Winner's  Complete  Method  for  the  Violin. 
"Winner's  Improvei  Accordeon  Method. 
■Winner's  Popular  Method  for  the  Flute. 

The  above  Four  Works  contain  the  largest  collection  of 
new  and  popular  music  ever  before   published,  and   ar- 
ranged for  the  several  instruments;  the  music  in  each 
book  is  different — they  contain 
Twelve  Sets  Cotillons,  arranged  from  beautiful  Opera 

Airs,  Ethiopian  Songs,  etc. 
£ight  Seta  Polea  Quadrilles,  the  prettiest  and  most 

popular  in  use. 
Three  Sets  Mazodeka  Qdai>rille3. 

Two  Sets  ScHOTTIi-CHE  QCADRILLIS. 

Twenty  eight  of  the  latest  and  most  fashionable  Polkas. 

Thirty  Waltzes.  Twenty  Schottisches.  Sixty  Keels,  Jigs, 
Hornpipes,  and  upwards  of  2A'  miscellaneous  pieces, 
such  as  Ballads,  Quicksteps,  Mazourkas,  Gallops,  Ethio- 
pian Airs,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  suitable  either  for  the 
Violin  or  Flute.     Price,  50  cents  each. 

Zy^  A  copy  of  either  will  be  sect  postage  free,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  stacips  or  money. 

Booksellers  and  Dealers  ordering  small  quantities,  accom- 
panied with  the  money,  will  receive  them  at  the  Whole- 
sale price,  freight  free. 

CH.\RLES  H  DATTS.  Pctblisher, 
June  23        It         39  South  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


DO  YOU  WANT  E3IPLOY.lIE^T  ? 

AGENTS  can  make  from  five  to  te\  dollars  per  day, 
by  selling  '■  THE  ilODEKX  AKCHITECT :  or.  Efery 
Carpenter  his  own  ilJo-vtir.''  By  Edward  Suaw.  A  pure 
architectural  taste  is  a  great  gift.  The  autbor  has  spent 
20  years  as  a  practical  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  15  je,irs 
in  the  theoretical  parts  of  drawing  designs,  etc  It  is  de- 
cidedly the  tno;-.t  complete  and  comprehen.«ive  work  ex- 
tent, showing  the  ancient  and  modern  foundation  princi- 
ples of  the  Egyptian.  Grecian.  Corinthian,  Doric,  Ionic  and 
Gothic  modes  of  building,  with  the  dilferent  plans,  eleva- 
tions, deconitions,  specifications,  estimates,  framing,  stair 
building,  etc.,  brought  down  to  meet  the  common  wants 
of  the  people  at  the  present  time.  For  further  particu- 
lajs,  please  address  the  publishers, 

DAiTON  &  WENTWORTH, 
June  23  5t  2j  Beekman  St ,  New  Y'ork- 

OREAT    ORIGINAL    STORY, 
BY  FAWNY  FEKW. 

IN  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  from  Booksellers  and 
Newsmen  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  NEW  YORK  LEDGER  would  state  that  the 
great  OIUGXNAL  STORY  by 

VAANY  FERN, 
for  which  he  has  contracted,  at  an  enormous  and  unpre- 
cedented erpen.=e.  and  on  which  the  giflf  d  authoress  is 
now  engaged,  will  be  commenced  in  the  LEDGER  early  in 
June.  It  gratifies  us  to  learn  that  tbe  trade  are  ahve  to 
what  the  Tribune  styles  the  '"popular  money -making 
quaUties  "  of  this  Tale,  and  that  the  sale  will  probably 
exceed  that  of  any  Newspaper  Tale  ever  before  published. 
It  will  not  be  is.=ued  as  a  book,  being  purchased  solelv  for 
publication  in  the  LEDGER.  The  NEW  YOKK  LEDGER 
is  a  large,  first-class  family  and  business  paper,  published 
every  Saturday,  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  News 
Dealers  at  three  cents  percopy.  Wemail  it  to  subscribers 
at  -SI  per  annum.  K.  BONNER,  Publisher, 

June  23  120  Nassau  Street. 

WILL  BE  REIADY  Oi\  THE  1ST  OF  JULY, 

A  Kew  American  Book,  Eeantifnl  and  Affecting. 
THE    OLD    FARM   HOUSE. 

BY  MRS.  CAROLINE  H.  BUTLER  LAING. 
Ulustraied  with  beautiful  engrai'in^s  by  Van  Ingen.JroTn 

original  designs  by  White. 
ItoL,  12mo.,  Extra  Red  and  Blue  ilusUn,  Gilt,  SI  25. 

The  name  of  the  authoress  of  the  above  work  speaks 
Tolumes  in  its  favor,  and  in  this  she  has  produced  tbe 
crowning  effort  of  her  pen  For  freshness  and  vieor  of 
thought  and  style,  and  for  originalitj-  in  tbe  charming 
views  of  country  life  in  the  "  Old  Farm  House,-''  in  the 
striking  iilustrafions  of  the  follies  of  a  fashionable  city  life, 
in  ber  description  of  good  and  evil  natures,  in  all  the  vari- 
ous subjects  which  she  has  touched  with  her  magic  pen, 
she  cannot  be  excelled.  The  gentle  heroine.  Amy,  is  a 
model  of  patience  and  virtae,  persecuted  by  tbe  evil  genius 
of  her  life,  the  villain  Staunton.  The  book  will  be  read 
with  avidity,  and  none  who  commence  it  will  desire  to  lay 
it  aside  till  finished.  Tbe  publisher  offers  it  with  full  con- 
fidence that  its  perusal  will  be  attended  with  pleasure  and 
profit  to  aU  readers.  CHARLES  H.  DAVIS, 

Publisher,  Philadelphia. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Union,  postpaid, 
on  the  receipt  of  the  money  or  stamps.        2t        jnne23 

PLi:\OS  AND  3IELODE0]VS  TO  LET. 

THE  subscriber  has  on  hand  a  large  Stock  of  Piaso 
Fortes.  Melodeoss.  Seeaphises  and  Reed  OBGA>a, 
which  he  will  rent  at  low  prices.  An  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  trial  ia  thus  presented  to  individuals  wishing  to 
purchase.  Persons  hiring,  who  may  wish  to  purchase 
within  one  year,  will  receive  a  deduction  of  the  rent  over 
and  above  tbe  u.?ual  interest  on  the  price  of  the  instru- 
ment. Price  of  Pianos,  from  so  to  812  ner  qu-irfer ;  llelo- 
deons,  i=3  to  -iS.  '  OLn'ER  DITSON, 

June  23  It  115  Washington  Street- 

PHILOSOPHICAL  rNSTETJMENTS. 
R.  CHAMBERLAIN,  280  Wabhixgto.v  Street, 
BOSTON.  June  16 


N, 


REGATTA  ON"  CHARLES  RIVER. 

CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

THE  Committpe  on  the  celebration  of  the  day  of  our 
National  Independence,  have  arranged  for  theamusc- 
ment  of  the  public 

TWO  PEIZE  BOAT  EACES, 

To  take  place  on  Charles  River,  at  flood  tide,  3  P.  M..  be- 
tween Bniman'ci  Baths  and  the  Jirookhue  and  Cambridge- 
port  Bridges. 

PRIZES. 
The  First  Race  wiU  be  for  Dories  (flat  bottom  boats)  of 
two  ours  only — the  prizes  as  follows : 

1st,  A  Silver  Spe-iking  Trumpet,  valued  at §125  . 

2d.    A  M'lgnificeut  Silk  Banner  (tbe  American 
Standard),  manufactured  by   Polliu-d, 

and  valued  at 25 

The  Second  R-ice  will  be  for  Amateur  Club  Boats, 
with  prizes  as  follows  : 
1st.  A  splendid  Silver  Pitcher  and  two  Goblets. .    250 

2d.    A  Silver  Cup,  valued  at 50 

An  allowance  of  20  seconds  per  oar  will  be  made  in 
favor  of  the  small  boats. 

All  boats  will  he  allowed  to  carry  a  coxswain,  or  not,  as 
thej'  may  select. 

The  prizes  are  of  the  most  splendid  workmanship,  not 
surpassed  by  any  European  manufacture.  They  are 
made  to  order,  and  can  be  seen  at  the  manufactory  of  N. 
Harduig  &  Co.,  Court  Square. 

ihe  JIace  running  parallel  with  the  Mill  Dam,  will  give 
the  public  a  fine  opportunity  to  view  tbe  entire  course. 

ALL  BOATS  WILL  ESTEE  FREE. 

Boat  Clubs  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  invited  to 
cont  -nd  for  the  prizes. 

A  Baud  of  Alusic  will  be  in  attendance  during  the  after- 
noon. 

The  distance  will  be  two  miles.  The  Dory  Race  will  be 
once  round  the  course—  distance,  4  miles.  The  Club  Boats 
around  and  repeat — distance,  8  miles. 

The  prizes  will  be  at  the  Judges' Station  during  the 
Racing,  and  will  be  awarded  immediately  after  the  Itace. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  at  the  Major  and 
Aldermftu'a  lUiom,  City  Hall,  or  at  31  State  Street 
S\MUEL  TOPLIlfF,  ) 
SAMUEL  HATCH,     J  Committee. 

June  23  CHaS.  F.  MAYO,       ) 

THE  BOSTOX  ATHEX'.EUM  EXHIBITION 

IN  BEACON  STREET,  now  coubtins,  besides  the  beau- 
tiful Paintings  and  Statuary  with  which  it  opened, 
a  special  collection  of  PICTURES  by  American  artists, 
with  Crawford's  classical  group  of  ''  HEBE  AND  G.ANY- 
MEDE,"  and  Storj's  "STATuE  OF  JUDGE  STORY," 
both  just  arrived  from  Rome. 

For  the  Fine  Arts  Committee, 
June  23        eop2        CHARLES  F0L30M,  Libbahun. 

SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS  and  COMMIT- 
TEES, have  you  examined 

TOWEK'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GBAMBIAEI 

If  not,  don't  delay  it  any  longer.  Should  not  the  interests 
of  those  intrusted  to  jour  charge  claim  a  few  hours'  at- 
tention to  a  book  so  enthusiastically  praised  by  all  the 
most  prominent  and  euccessful  educators  in  all  parts  of 
our  country? 
Published  hy  DANIEL  BURGESS  &  Co., 

60  John  Street,  New  York, 
and  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Price,  25  cents.  Copies 
sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price.         3t        June  23 

''DOESTICKS." 

THE    GREAT  AMERICAN  HUr.iORIST. 

HIS  BOOK,  containing  new  matter  never  before  pub- 
lished, illustrated  with  numerous  tinted  engravings,  will 
be  published  early  in  June.  12mo.  Clotb  bound,  SI; 
papLT,  (5  cents.  Sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  Union, 
postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price — or  it  can  be  obtained  of 
aU  Booksellers.    EDWARD  LIVERMORE,  Publisher, 

June  23  It  20  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 

THE    MUSICAL   "WORLD. 

A  LITEI^ARY  AND  FINE  ART  PAPER. 
Inddcements : 

1.  Two  exquisite  line  engravings  to  ench  subscriber,  one 

of  MozAET,  and  one  of  Grisi      Sent  safely  by  mail. 

2.  Fresh  music,  four   sheets  every  week,  which  are  p;iged 

separately,  and  can  be  detached  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  forming  a  volume  of  the  choicest  miscellaneous 
music,  instrumental  and  vocal. 

3.  Entertaining    and    instructive     reading — comptliing 

spicy  translations  from  foreign  journals,  choice  selec- 
tions from    Engli:h  magazines  and  new  books,  art 
criticisms  and  condensed  news  of  the  artistic  world. 
Terms— 83,  inv=.riably  in  advance. 
Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe,  commencing  with  the 
new  volume.  R.  STORES  WILLIS, 

may  12  eop4t  257  Broadway,  New  York. 

A.  W.  LADD  &,  CO/S 

CELEBRATED  GRAND  ACTION 

PIANO    FORTES. 


IT  is  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  are 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IN  THE 
WORLD.  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone, 
they  stand  useivalled-  Among  the  many  improvements 
which  we  have  made  during  the  past  year,  is  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  eh.  vated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonally^  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  Piano,  with  a  beautiful  exterior.  We  were  the 
ONLY  EOSTON  HOCSE  to  whom  a  ilEDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Pianos  exhibited  at  the 

NEW  YORK  CRYST.\L  PALACE. 

WAEEEOOKS,   296  WASEINGTON    STEEET, 

BOSTON, 

AND  519  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK, 
mar  24  (St.  Nicholas  Hotel.)  tf 

PEOPLE'S   SAVINGS  BANK. 

145  Hanover,  corner  op  Union  Street. 
■WILLIAM  ADAMS,  President. 
Board  of  Investment.— The   President,  James  W.  Con- 
verse. Chester  Guild.  Frederick  0.  Prince,  Gilman  S.Low. 
Isaac  F   Shepaed,  Treasurer. 
Incorporated  by  the  legislature,  receives  deposites  from 
ever^'  State  in  the  Union,  and  pays  five  per  cent,  semi- 
annual interest  on  sums  of  three  dollars  and  upwards. 
Safety,  economy  and  profit  to  the  depositor,  are  the  prin- 
ciple' upon  which   it   is  based,  and  will  ever   guide  its 
affairs.     Sums  received  from  five  cents  to  one  thousand 
dollars.      C^en  every  day,  and  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening.  June  23 

BEAirriFUL  ENGRAVINGS,  in  great  variety,  for 
sale  at  50  and  52  Cornhill.  Boston,  bv 
may  19  6t  ^FREDERICK  PARKER  &  Co. 


ARNOLD'S,  84  STRANB, 
L  ON  DON. 

I  hereby  constitute  Mr.  Simon  Wil- 
larb,  Kg.  9  Congress  Street,  Boston, 
sole  agent  for  the  sale  of  my  AVatches 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

CHARLES  FRODSHAM. 

April  15, 1853. 

'^~^y  1^8  undersigned,  having  been  ap- 
.. c  /  pointed  sole  agent  in  the  United  States 
for  the  sale  of  Charles  Fropsuam's  Im- 
proved TiMtKEbPEES,  would  respect- 
fully c-iU  public  attention  to  his  extensive  and  valuable 
stock  of  compensited  Chronometer  AYatches  made  by 
Charles  Frodsham.  and  styled  his  ''New  Series,''  The 
great  importmce  of  the  Improved  Watches  is  a  perfect 
regularity  of  time  under  every  variety,  climate,  motion 
and  position.  So  perfect  are  tbe  adjustments,  that  the 
most  violent  exercise,  such  as  horseback  riding,  jumping, 
etc.,  produces  on  them  no  sensible  effect.  Tbey  are, 
the^^fore,  peculiarly  adapted  to  railroad  purposes.  Tbe 
undersigned  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gentle- 
men, who.  among  others,  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
Fiodsham's  Watches  as  timekeepers: 

Enoch  Train.  Esq.,  Wm.  "Whiting,  Esq., 

E.  C.  Bates,  Esq..  G.  M.  Thacher,  Esq., 

F.  W.  Thayer,  Esq.,  David  Dyer,  Esq. 

SIMON  U'lLLARD. 
mar  31  9  Congress  Street,  Boston. 

LET  THIS  BE  yOUR  OUIDE. 

LIST    OF    PRICES. 

$200,000 

WORTH    OF 

Elegant  English  Medallion  Carpets,  with  Borders. 
"  "       Velvet  "■        IDs.  lis.  peryard. 

"  "       Tapestry         "        Is.  8s.  93.      '* 

"  "       Brussels         "        83.  " 

"  "       Isgraia  "        5s.  5s.  6d.     " 

10,C00  yds.  American    do  "        3s.  4s.  4b.  6d.  " 

20,000    '■     Oil  Cloths,  2s.  6d.  3s.  43.  " 

At  the  celebrated  largest  Carpet  Establishment  in  the 
United  States.  Ten  spacious  Sales  Rooms  well  lighted. 
All  goods  warranted  as  represented. 

A  magnificent  a.«sortment  of  Mo.s;iic,  Velvet  and  Chenile 
Rugs,  French  Table  and  Piano  Covers.  Mats,  Window 
Shades,  etc.,  at  30  per  cent,  less  than  ever  before  offered 
to  merchants  and  families.  HIRAM  ANDERSON, 

June  9  2t  No.  99  Bowery,  New  York. 

SOUTH  BOSTON  IRON  COMPANY. 

CTEDB  ALGER    AND   OTHERS,   PROPEIETOBa. 

A  variety  of 

IRON    CASTINGS 

Constantly  on  Hand. 

OFFICE,  FOinn)EY, 

No.  2  Central  Wharf.«  South    Boston. 

June  23  2t* 

MONEY  MADE  QUICKLY. 

THERE  is  great  conplaint  among  \oung  men  that  they 
cannot  get  eiuplo\ment  chit  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  such,  the  subscriber  would  call  atr 
tention  to  a  safe,  pleasant  and  very  profitable  business, 
by  which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  e.ttra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agents  are  wanted  in  everj"  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  tbe  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  sent  free  of  expense  to  any 
address,  on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

SAMUEL  SWAN, 
June  16       3m       Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery.  Ala. 

TO  NERVOUS  SUFFERERS.— A  retired  Clergy- 
man, restored  to  health  iu  a  few  days  after  many 
years  of  great  nervous  suffering,  is  anxious  to  make  known 
the  means  of  cure.  Will  send(frce)  the  prescription  used. 
Direct,  tbe  Rev.  JOHN  M.  DAG.NALL,  No.  59  Fulton  St., 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  2t  June  16 

FIREWORKS!  FIREWORKS! 
SANDERSON  &  LANERGAN, 

PYROTECHNISTS   TO   THE  CITY   OF   BOSTON. 
Large  or  Small  Exhibitions  of  Fire  Works,  in  Fanciful, 
Local  and  Patriotic  Designs,  at  short  notice.     Orders 
addressed  to  HOLDEN  &  CUTTER,  Sole  Agents,  15  and 
17  Kilby  Street,  Boston. 

Laboratories — East  Cambridge  and  South  Reading, 
Mass.  June  9 

MODEL  aiELODEONS! 

TBCESE  Melodeoxs  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  th:;  best  musicians  and  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.    Prices— S60,  S75,  SlOO.  S120,  -5135,  S150  and  8175- 
[O^  Circulars  containing  a  full  description  of  the  "  Mon- 
EL  MzLonEOSs,"  will  be  sent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
mar  24     tf     Cambridge  St.,  comer  Charles,  Boston. 

HUELETS  CELEBEATED  SAESAPAEILLA. 

THE  OSLY  GEKUISE  AKD  REIJaBLE  E3TRACT  LN  AMEMCA,  AND 
SDHE  CUttE  FOR 

DYSPEPSIA,  or  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  or  King's 
Evil,  Affections  of  the  Bones.  Syphilis.  Debility,  Ha- 
bitual CostivenesB,  Er>'sipe!as,  Pulmonary  Diseases.  Liver 
Complaint,  Piles,  Female  irregularities  Fbtula.  Skin  Dis- 
eases, Di^ea.«ed  Kidneys,  and  as  a  great  and  powerful  Ton- 
ic, purifying  the  Blood,  and  invigorating  the  entire  sjstem. 
The  medicine,  though  prepared  at  great  expense,  is  nev- 
ertheless within  the  reach  of  poor  as  well  as  rich,  and 
looked  upon  by  the  community  as  the  greatest  blessing 
ever  conferred  on  mankind. 

DR.  T.  A.  HURLEY'S  Manufactory, 
Comer  of  Seventh  and  Green  Sts.,  Loui-sville,  Kentucky. 

Agent  i>'  New  Yoan — Messrs  Schiefi^elin,  Brothers  & 
Co.,  and  druggists  genentlly  throughout  tbe  United  States 
and  Can'ida.     Price,  SI  per  bottle ;  sis  bottles  for  S5. 

may  12  eoply 

THE 

SPOKTSMAWS   PORTFOLIO 


AMERICAN    FIELD    SPORTS. 

"We  have  just  published  a  valuable  book  containing 

TWENTY     ILLUSTEATIONS, 
of  largo  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

Gunning,  Pistdng,  and  Hunting 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  hue  pictures  for  the  centre-table,  with  ample 
letter-press  descriptions,  making  it  of  intriu.'^ic  value.  It 
will  form  also  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  /u  draw  jrom.  That  all  may  be  able  to 
possess  this  pictorlvl  gem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE    CENTS! 

It  can  be  sent  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  any  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  will  also  be  for  sale  at  all 
of  the  periodical  depots  tliroughout  the  Union. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  it^  attractive 
pictorial  character  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition.  M.  M.  BALLOU.  Pxibliahtr, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  BromOeld  Sts.,  Boston. 


"Vr  R.— Dr.  WRIGHTS  SCROFULOUS  ANTIDOTE 
i.>i  •  is  (be  only  certain  Remedy  for  Consvniption  and 
all  other  Scrofulous  Diseasfs  e\er  di.=covered.  His  LIQUID 
CAlU.A.RTrc  is  the  cheapest  and  intriiisicjillv.  in  every 
respect,  the  best  Physic  known  Sold  at  409  Broadway, 
Kew  York,  and  at  Druggists  generally.  The  doctor  nay 
be  consulted,  gratis,  upon  aU  diseases,  at  the  above  office 
from  12  to  2  o'clock.  P.  M.  2t  June  23 


from  12  to  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 


AVII.SON'S 
PERFECTED  DYSENIERV  POWDERS. 

AFTER  using  theie  PownEBBin  bispracticeforoverfive 
jears.  never  in  a  Hiiiglu  cate  failing  to  give  insUint 
"relief  to  bis  patient=!,  Dr.  WILSON,  at  the  solicitariou 
of  friends  and  others,  who  feel  that  to  this  remedy  they 
are  indebted  for  their  live.«,  ba-s  at  length  been  induced  to 
offer  them  to  tbe  public  as  an  infallible  cure  for 

DYSENTERY,   DIARRHCEA, 

AND    OTHER    BOWEL     COMPLAINTS. 

As  the  Dysentery  season  is  approaching,  no  family 
phould  fail  to  secure  immediately  a  box  of  these  powders. 
A  bos  containing  one  dozen  of  the  Powders,  with  full  di- 
rections for  their  use,  will  be  forwarded  by  mail,  free  of  ex- 
pense, to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  on  the  receipt  of 
■SI.  ma  letter  addressed  either  to  Dr.  J.  T.  WILSON,  Pro- 
prietor, Norwich,  Ct..  or  to  WEEKS  &  POTTER,  No.  154 
Washington  Street,  Boston.  For  sale  by  Druggists  gene- 
rally, jmie  9 

tPAL3IER'S  P.\TENT  LEG  received  the  Prize 
Medal  at  the  WORLD'S  GREAT  EXHIBITION,  in 
London,  in  1351.  and  New  York,  in  1S53.  as  liu  best 
in  Europe  or  America — and  is  now  manufactured  at 
378  Broadway,  New  York.  376  Chestnut  St..Phila., 
and  Springfield,  Mass..  by  PALMER  &  Co.       Im 

LADIES   are  requested    to  give    DICK'S    SPOOL 
COTTOW  a  trial.     Ask  for  it  when  shopping. 
ROBERT  LOGAN  &  Co.. 
June  9  3ni  51  Dey  Street,  New  York. 

BRANDIES,  WINES  AND  TEAS.— A.  H.  BEAN, 
83  Pearl  Street.  New  York,  importer  14  years— sends 
pure  goods  to  any  part  of  the  country  for  cash,  at  import- 
ing prices.    Town  agencies  supplied.         It         June  23 

MASSASOIT  SALVE  cores  Piles.  Bums,  Scalds, 
Inflammations,  etc    SULLIVAN  BLACKING  COM- 
PANY, Proprietors,  127  Congress  St.  tf       june  16 


E 


VERY  Familv  should  get  a  box  of  WILSON 'S  PER- 
thCXED'OVSEATEKV  POWDERS.     jn23 


Have  a  Care  for  that  cough,  reader;  you  can  cure  it  if 
you  will.  Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry  has  cured  cases 
that  seemed  hopeli  ss.  Still  it  i.-:  better  to  tike  it  in  sea^ 
son.  and  not  wait  until  your  cough  becomes  dangerous. 

JOHN  DICK  &  SONS'  SPOOL  COTTON. 

BUYERS  please  note  it  can  be  had  of  Robert  Logan  & 
Co.. 51  Dev  St..  New  Vork;  Bursham  Welton  &  Co., 
96  Milk  St.,  Boston;  J.  W.  Fareell,  Chestnut  St..  Phila- 
delphia; D.  MclLVAi>\  Baltimore;  Stf^ljias  Hesrich  & 
Co.,  250  Market  Street,  Baltimore;  D.  H.  London,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  3m  june  9 

DYER'S  HEALING  EMBROCATION. 


AS  A  FAMILY  MEDICINE,  UNEQU.iLLED. 

ALMOST  miraculous  are  some  of  the  cures  effected  by 
the  use  of  Dver's  Healing  Emtirocation.  It  curea 
Rheumatism,  Cuts,  Bums,  Spniins.  Neuralgia,  Cholera 
Morbus,  and  all  external  and  internal  pains,  sea-sickness, 
nausea,  etc.  Physicians  prescribe  and  recommend  it.  and 
unexampled  succe.'^s  attends  it  wherever  introduced  and 
used.  For  sale  by  the  principal  dru^ists  in  the  United 
States,  Canadas.  etc. 

A.  H.  FLELD  {successor  to  C.  Dter,  Jr.), 
may  26        Imtf        Sole  Proprietor,  Providence,  R.  I. 

inoiENSE  success:! 
THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZESE  IN  TBE  WORLD. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY. 

DESIGNED     FOR     EVERY     AMERICAN     HOME. 

Since  its  commencement,  on  January  1,  1S55.  this  pop- 
ular Monthly  has  run  up  to  an  unprecedented  circulation, 
being  positively 

A  MIRACLE  OF  CHEAPNESS, 
containing  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  in  each 
number,  being  more  than  any  of  the  S3  magazines,  and 
forming  two  volumes  a  year  of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or 
twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per  annum,  for 

ONE    DOLLAR! 

Ballod's  Dollar  Monthly  is  printed  with  new  type, 
upon  fine  white  paper,  and  its  matter  is  carefully  com- 
piled and  arnmged  by  the  hands  of  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor, who  has  been  known  to  the  public  as  connected  with 
the  Boston  press  for  nearly  fift-een  yeiu^.  Its  pages  contain 

NEWS, 

TALES, 
POEMS, 

SKETCHES, 

MISCELIAKY, 

ADVENTUEES, 
BIOGRAPHIES, 

WIT  AND  HUMOR, 

from  the  best  and  most  popular  writers  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  spiced  with  a  record  of  the  notable  events  of  the 
times,  of  peace  and  war.  of  discoveries,  and  improvementa 
occurring  in  either  hemisphere,  forming  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  a  lebure  moment  or  hour,  anywhere,  at  home 
or  abroad,  each  number  beiug  complete  in  itself. 

Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor,  as 
below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year;  or  any 
person  sending  u-i  sixteen  subscribers  shall  receive  tbe 
stventeenth  copy  gratis. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 
Comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Streets.  Boston. 

E\)t  jFlag  of  our  sanion, 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY   IN  ADVANCE. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, ^00 

4  subscribers,  "       "      7  00 

10  '■  "       "      15  00 

Any  person  sending  us  .Sf>(ffH  subscribers  at  the  la£t 
rate,  shall  receive  the  Sfcnttrtiilfi  copy  gnitis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  of  oir  Union,  and  one  copy  of 
Ballol's  Pictorial,  Si  00  per  uuuum.  Publi^hf^i  every 
Satobdat,  by  M.  M.  BAl.LOU. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromfield  Sts.,  Boston. 
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STEAM   SOKEW   TENDERS,  ITOYAL  NAVY. 


ENGLISH  IiItiHT  DRAFT  SCREW  GUNBOAT  TENDERS. 

Several  of  these  vessels,  built  as  tenders  to  ships  of  heavy 
draught,  have  recently  been  built  in  England,  and  are  now  attached 
to  the  Baltic  fleet.  Their  draft  of  water  is  only  six  feet.  They 
are  about  105  feet  long,  and  are  propelled  by  engines  of  60  horses 
power,  their  armament  consisting  of  two  of  the  long  range  Lancas- 


ter guns.     Their  comDlement  of  officers,  men,  marines  and  boys 
is  24.     They  are  wick  d-looking  and  saucy  little  craft. 

ANTIOCH. 

We  present  herewith  a  new  view  of  this  renowned  city  of  the 
East,  once  the  residence  of  the  sovereigns  of  Syria,  but  now  cov- 


ering only  one-sixth  of  the  area  of  the  ancient  city,  and  only  inter 
esting  from  the  associations  and  memories  that  yet  cling  to  it 
The  Orontes  (Aaszy)  yet  flows  past  its  mouldering  walls,  bat  the 
splendors  it  once  reflected  in  its  bosom  are  no  more.  Here  and 
there  a  Turkish  minaret  glitters  against  the  horizon,  but  its  mag- 
nificent baths,  its  theatres  and  circus  have  all  crumbled  into  dost  . 


VIEW    OF    ANTIOCH,  THE    ANCIENT    CAPITAL    OF    STRIA. 


MTW     T?  A  T  T  r\Tl   i  CORNER  OF  TREMONI 
.    JH..    XSAXjIjUU,  \  AND  BROMFIELD  ST3 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  30,  1855. 


$3,00  PER  ANNUM. 
6  CENTS  SINGLE. 


{Vol.  Vm.,  No.  26.— Whole  No.  208. 


VIEW  OF  BEACON  STREET. 

The  view  of  Beacon  Street,  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  "Warren,  is 
taken  from  the  upper  part,  looking  down  towards  Charles  Street. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  streets  in  the  city,  occupied  exclu- 
sively by  private  residences,  and,  from  its  circumstances  and  posi- 
tion, secure  from  the  invasion  of  trade  and  commerce.  Merchants 
may  live  there,  but  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  warehouses  will  ever 
occupy  its  high  grades.  On  the  right,  are  seen  the  houses  which 
form  the  corner  of  Hancock  Avenue,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  old 
Hancock  mansion,  one  of  the  few  relics  of  past  time  which  have 
survived  the  modem  changes  of  the  city.  On  the  left,  are  seen 
the  range  of  magnificent  elm  trees  which  shiide  the  apper  mall. 
From  the  Seacon  Street  sidewalk  a  view  is  obtained,  over  the 
roofs  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town  to  the  high  lands,  far  beyond. 


Crowning  the  distance,  is  seen  the  bold  outline  of  the  Blue  Hills, 
a  most  interesting  feature  of  the  landscape.  The  air  here  is 
always  pure,  sweeping,  as  it  does,  either  from  the  blue  waves  of 
the  bay  or  the  perfumed  woodlands  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Beacon  Street  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  favorite  promenade.  Tet, 
with  all  its  architectural  wealth  and  beauty  of  adornment,  it  is 
quite  of  modem  origin.  At  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Hancock  house  was  almost  the  only  one  that  stood  upon  the  slope 
of  Beacon  Hill.  The  summit  of  the  hill  was  much  higher  than 
at  present,  the  base  of  the  beacon  standing  as  high  as  the  eaves 
of  the  present  State  House.  The  whole  tract  at  the  west  end, 
now  covered  with  elegant  buildings,  was  waste  land,  with  here 
and  there  a  clump  of  huckleberry  bushes.  The  prophet  who 
should  have  pictured  its  present  appearance,  would  have  been 


looked  upon  as  a  lunatic.  Mute  witness  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place,  the  old  Hancock  house  might  tell  of  stirring  scenes 
and  events,  had  it  a  tongue  or  pen.  It  beheld  the  encampment  of 
British  troops  on  the  Common,  heard  the  roll  of  their  drums,  and 
witnessed  their  morning  and  evening  parades.  Its  old  oaken 
tables  groaned  with  every  luxury,  when,  after  the  evacuation  of 
Boston  by  the  British,  its  hospitable  occupants  entertained  the 
ofiBcers  of  the  French  fleet,  at  which  time  Mrs.  Hancock  levied 
contributions  on  the  cows  that  pastured  on  the  Common  for  the 
supply  of  her  extensive  tables.  Eheu,  fugaces  t  the  times  have 
changed.  Hosts  and  guests  have  all  gone ;  the  cows  are  banished , 
but  still  the  old  house  stands,  a  stalwort  and  time-honored  memo- 
ry of  the  past,  while  the  associations  connected  with  it  are  fast 
being  identified  only  with  the  chronicles  of  things  that  were. 


VIEW    OF    BEACON    STREET,    BOSTON. 
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pViitten  for  BaUoa's  Pictorial.] 
THE 

KING  AND   THE    COBBLER. 

A   ROMANCE   OF  ANCIENT   PERSIA. 


Br  AUSTIN   C.   B0SDICK. 

[concluded.] 
CHAPTER   XVIII. 

CLOUDS    AND    LIGHT. 

"When  the  king  arose  he  nibbed  his  eyes  and  looked  about 
him.  Ho  found  the  sun  shining  into  the  apartment,  and  he 
thought  he  must  have  made  some  mistake  when  he  laid  doivn. 
He  thought  it  was  near  sunset  then.  It  was  some  minutes  before 
he  noticed  that  the  sun  was  in  the  eastern  heavens,  but  when  he 
did  notice  it,  he  started  forward  and  grasped  one  of  his  trembling 
eunuchs  by  the  arm. 

"Villain!  dog!"  he  gasped.     "  What  means  this  I" 

The  terrified  slave  gasped  for  breath,  and  after  a  while  he  re- 
lated what  had  occurred  the  previous  night.  He  told  how  they  had 
tried  to  wake  him — how  they  had  done  all  they  dared  do,  without 
.  effect. 

This  pet  the  king  pondering  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  knew 
that  he  had  been  drugged  in  some  way.  A  few  moments  more 
of  thought  and  he  knew  that  he  must  have  had  it  in  his  wine. 
Then  he  turned  upon  his  slaves,  and  with  a  harsh  oath  his  hand 
leaped  for  his  sword,  but  he  could  not  find  it. 

"  Slaves  !"  he  roared,  "where  are  my  weapons  V 

"  Bahboul  took  them  from  you  while  you  slept,  sire.  He  said 
they  would  prevent  your  resting  easy." 

"Ha!  And  was't  not  Bahboul  who  gave  me  my  wine  last 
night  1" 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"He  dies  !     Go  send  him  hither." 

Some  of  the  slaves  withdrew,  but  they  returned  without  find- 
ing Bahboul.  The  king  now  literally  frothed  at  the  mouth  with 
rage,  and,  for  a  while,  he  was  totally  unable  to  speak ;  but  at 
length  he  managed  to  mutter,  in  a  hot,  his?ing  tone  : 

"'Tis  a  plot!  I  see!  But  now  they  shall  be  overtaken 
in  their  work  !  This  very  hour — this  very  minute— I  go  to  Zil- 
lah — and  henceforth  she  ^is  mine !  And  then  they  shall  all  be 
mine — and  they  shall  die.  But  what  of  the  astrologer  ?  Hai  he 
been  captured  V 

"  He  had  not,  an  hour  since,  sire." 

"  Be  sure  that  I  know  when  he  is  taken.  Keraain  you  here.  I 
go  to  the  lady  Zillah." 

The  king  hastened  out  of  the  room  as  he  thus  spoke,  and  with 
quick  strides  he  made  towards  the  damsel's  apartments.  He 
found  her  already  dressed,  but  he  did  not  wonder  at  this,  for  the 
faun  was  more  plain  here,  and  ho  saw  that  it  had  been  up  many 
hours. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  after  he  had  closed  the  door  behind  him,  "you 
escaped  me  last  night.     Did  you  know  I  should  not  come  V 

"  I  prayed  to  God  that  yon  might  not,"  Zillah  replied,  in  a 
trembling  tone. 

"  Tfou  did,  eh  1  But  let  me  assure  you  'twas  not  God  who  an- 
swered your  prayer.  There  were  human  hands  in  that  work. 
Did  you  know  it .'" 

"I  know  nothing,  sire,  save  that  you  did  not  come." 

"  I  believe  you  speak  falsely,"  muttered  Sohrab,  eyeing  the 
maiden  keenly.  "  But  it  wont  save  yon,  for  now  I  have  come  to 
fulfil  my  pledge.     Are  you  ready  V 

Zillah  did  not  speak,  for  she  knew  not  what  to  say.  She  cast 
her  eye  upon  Thais,  but  this  latter  personage  was  busily  engaged 
in  pulling  a  flower  in  pieces  which  she  had  plucked  from  a  vine 
that  grew  up  by  the  window.  The  king  noticed  the  direction  of 
her  glance,  and  he  turned  his  own  attention  for  a  moment  upon 
the  nurse. 

"  Slave  !"  he  cried  ;  "  you  know  something  of  this  affair." 

"Me,  birc?"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  looking  up  with  well 
feigned  wonder  upon  her  face. 

"  Yes — ifou.     You  know  something  of  this." 

"  I  only  know  that  I  waited  here  until  long  after  midnight,  to 
deliver  ray  charge  into  your  hands,  and  that  you  did  not  come." 

The  monarch  could  read  nothing  but  open  truth  upon  the  face 
of  the  nurse,  and  he  thought  she  might  be  guiltless.  But  one 
thing  troubled  him,  or  perplexed  him,  at  least.  Zillah  did  not 
seem  so  frightened  as  she  did  before,  and  he  thought  she  regard- 
ed him  with  a  sort  of  cool  inditference.  Could  the  king  have 
secQ  what  she  had  seen,  he  would  not  have  wondered  at  this,  for 
behind  the  heavy  arras  that  covered  the  entrance  to  a  small  closet, 
stood  a  stout,  dark  form,  armed  with  a  sharp  sword.  That  form 
was  Bahboul,  and  the  sword  was  for  the  king  ere  harm  should 
come  to  the  maiden. 

But  Bahboul  was  not  destined  to  slay  hia  royal  master,  nor 
was  Zillah  destined  to  see  the  bloody  work  done,  for  just  as  the 
king  was  moving  towards  her,  two  eunuchs  unceremoniously 
entered  the  place. 

"  How  now,  slaves  V  cried  Sohrab,  in  quick,  passionate  tones. 
*'  Why  come  ye  here  V 

"  Sire,"  spoke  one  of  them,  while  they  both  knelt,  "  the  au- 
dience chamber  is  crowded,  and  many  people  demand  the  royal 
presence." 

"  Then  go  bid  them  wait  our  pleasure." 

"But,  sire,  your  ministers  demand  that  you  shall  come.  It  is 
now  one  whole  hour  past  the  time." 


"  And  let  it  be  an  hundred  hours.  The  king  ia  not  tied  by  bis 
subjects." 

"  And  shall  we  tell  them  to  wait '?" 

"  Yes.     Tell  them  I  tiave  business  of  more  importance." 

"  And  what  shall  be  done  with  the  prisoners  V 

"Prisoners  V 

"  Yes,  sire.     The  old  astrologer  and  Fcridoon." 

"  Ha  !  Now,  by  the  gods,  ye  move  me.  Go  tell  the  minister 
I'll  be  there  quickly." 

The  eunuchs  withdrew,  and  the  king  turned  to  Zillah, 

"  Be  sure,"  he  said,  "that  I  shall  return  very  soon,  I  shall 
quickly  shake  this  busines*  from  ray  hands,  and  then  you'll  be 
fully  in  my  power.  When  I  do  return  I  shall  be  yours  alone  to 
love." 

Shortly  afterwards  Sohrab  entered  the  great  audience  hall  at- 
tended by  his  eunuchs  and  four  of  his  chief  household  officers. 
With  a  quick  step  he  ascended  the  royal  throne  and  seized  his 
sceptre.  He  stepped  thus  quickly,  that  his  tremulousness  might 
not  be  seen.  He  gazed  about  him,  and  amid  the  throng  he  saw 
the  tall,  venerable  form  of  Kobad,  and  next  to  him  stood  the 
firmly  knit  person  of  the  Lion  Heart. 

"How  now?"  the  monarch  cried,  in  a  passion.  "'Twas  my 
order  that  these  rebels  should  be  gagged.  Who  has  dared  to 
disobey  me  V 

"  Sire,"  spoke  an  old  officer,  named  Ban,  "  Saffo,  Lonza  and 
myself  brought  the  prisoners  hither,  and  wo  knew  nothing  of  this 
order." 

The  king  gazed  upon  the  three  men  thus  designated,  and  he 
liked  not  the  looks  they  gave  him.  They  were  the  same  three 
whom  we  saw  with  Kobad  in  the  cave. 

"  Slaves,  stand  before  me  !" 

At  this  order,  twelve  stout,  black  slaves  moved  out  in  front  of 
the  throne. 

"  Now  listen  to  my  order,  and  upon  your  lives  let  it  be  quickly 
obeyed.  Bind  those  two  men  and  take  them  hence.  Take  them 
to  the  dungeon  where  the  youth  was  once  before." 

The  slaves  bowed,  and  then  turned  to  the  spot  where  the 
accused  men  stood. 

"Hold  one  moment!"  spoke  Kobad.  "I  must  speak  ere  I  am 
condemned." 

"Not  a  word  I  Not  a  word!"  shouted  the  king.  "  Off  with 
him!" 

"Now,  by  the  justice  of  heaven  and  the  laws  of  Persia,  I  de- 
mand to  speak !"  uttered  the  old  man,  stepping  upon  the  back  of 
one  of  the  marble  lions,  and  gazing  around  upon  the  assembled 
multitude. 

The  people  had  flocked  hither  now  because  they  knew  the  as- 
trologer and  Feridoon  were  captured,  and  a  murmur,  loud  and 
deep,  arose  in  the  audience  chamber. 

"  Let  him  speak  !"  were  the  words  that  greeted  the  ears  of  the 
king. 

"By  the  gods  of  my  country,  he  shall  not  speak  !"  roared  the 
king.  "  Off  with  him,  I  say.  Slaves,  do  my  bidding,  or  you  die 
on  the  spot !  Call  in  the  soldiers,  and  bid  them  clear  the  place. 
We'll  sec  who  is  king  in  Persia !" 

"  Sire,"  spoke  Kanah,  in  a  low  tone,  "  you  had  better  let  him 
speak." 

"  What !  and  do  you,  too,  turn  against  me  V  uttered  Sohrab, 
gazing  angrily  into  the  face  of  his  old  counsellor. 

"  I  speak  for  you,  sire.  Let  him  speak.  It  is  but  simple 
justice,  and  the  people  wdl  most  surely  demand  it." 

As  Kanah  thus  spoke  he  stepped  back  from  the  throne,  and  as 
the  king  followed  him  with  his  eyes  he  saw  that  all  his  officers 
remained  passive  and  silent.  No — not  wholly  silent,  for  they 
whispered  together  with  anxious,  nervous  looks. 

Meanwhile,  both  Kobad  and  Feridoon  moved  towards  the 
throne,  and  just  as  the  king  was  upon  the  point  of  ordering  his 
slaves  to  seize  them,  he  noticed  that  one  of  his  old  generals,  at 
the  head  of  a  hundred  stout  soldiers,  was  following  them  up. 

"Now  Foaz,"  the  monarch  uttered,  adiressing  the  general, 
"  what  means  this  '.'     Have  ye  come  to  help  me  V 

"  I  have  come  to  aid  justice,  sire,"  returned  the  old  warrior; 
"  the  prisoner  must  be  heard,  for  ho  has  matters  of  importance 
to  communicate." 

The  king  sprang  to  his  feet  and  clapped  his  hand  upon  his 
hip,  but  his  sword  hilt  was  not  there.  Then  he  sank  back  upon 
his  throne,  and  his  face  turned  deadly  pale — so  pale  that  all  the 
blood  settled  back  into  his  coward  heart,  and  left  him  too  weak 
to  stand. 

"  Kobad,"  said  the  general,  "you  may  speak  now;  and,"  he 
added,  turning  his  eyes  upon  the  royal  slaves,  "  the  first  man  who 
dares  to  interrupt  you  dies." 

"  My  countrymen — " 

"  He  is  an  Arabian  !"  gasped  the  king. 

"I  am  a  Persian  !"  spoke  Kobad,  nobly  and  clearly,  "and  to 
my  noble  countrymen  would  I  speak.  Do  ye  not  all  know  that 
Persia  is  not  now  what  she  has  been  ?  Her  glory  is  fadiu"-,  and 
the  energies  of  the  people  arc  going  out.  Ere  long  some  envious 
prince  will  make  war  upon  us,  and  we  are  lost,  i/tve  have  no 
king!" 

Sohrab  started  up  from  his  throne,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

"And  whence  comes  all  this  ?"  the  old  man  continued.  "Is 
it  not  a  judgment  of  an  offended  God  for  the  crimes  of  him  who 
calls  himself  king  ?  Listen  to  mo.  You  all  remember  the  noble 
Gushtasp — you  who  are  old  enough.     Did  you  not  love  him  ?" 

A  low  murmur  broke  from  the  multitude,  and  it  grew  louder 
and  deeper,  and  the  people  all  said  yes. 

"  But  who  shall  tell  the  deep  crime  that  deprived  you  of  that 
noble  man  '.  You  know  he  wa^  murdered,  and  ye  think  the  rob- 
bers of  the  desert  did  it.    No,  no.     Sohrab  feared  that  Gushtasp 


would  bo  made  king,  and  he  sent  out  his  own  slaves  to  murder 
him  as  he  came  home  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  dead  king. 
Those  slaves  most  faithfully  did  the  work,  and  when  they  returned 
with  Gushtasp's  life  upon  their  hands,  Sohrab  killed  them  every 
one  with  poison— and  he  thought  the  secret  of  his  crime  was 
safe !"  ' 

"  Black,  accursed  liar !"  shrieked  the  king,  starting  up  again  ; 
"  how  is  your  soul  sworn  to  falsehood.  My  people,  he  is  crazy. 
Listen  not  to  him  !     Slaves — take  him  away  !" 

But  the  slaves  dared  not  stir.  The  old  man  gazed  a  moment 
into  the  face  of  the  frantic  monarch,  and  then  he  resumed  : 

"  I  know  of  what  I  speak,  for  I  saw  the  deed  done.  I  saw 
those  murderers,  and  I  knew  them  for  Sohrab's  sla-ves  ;  but  I  was 
too  late  to  stop  the  murder.  Gushtasp  spoke  one  word  to  me  ere 
he  died,  and  that  word  was — Sohrab!  But  look  into  the  coward's 
face,  and  see  if  the  guilt  is  not  there  !" 

Every  eye  was  turned  upon  the  king  in  an  instant,  and  some 
almost  piiied  him  for  the  dreadful  terror  he  suffered.  His  face 
was  now  fairly  purple  with  suffocation,  and  the  power  of  speech 
was  gone  from  him. 

"  And  now  listen  further.  Know  ye  not  how  for  years  Sohrab 
has  trodden  upon  your  liberties,  and  sacrificed  your  interests  to 
his  own  base  passions  ?  Even  now  he  has  within  his  palace  a 
poor  maiden  whom  he  has  snatched  from  her  home,  and  against 
every  plea  of  mercy  and  justice  would  he  sacrifice  her.  You 
know  the  laws  of  Persia.  What  must  bo  the  penalty  of  all  these 
crimes  V 

"Death  !"  murmured  a  hundred  voices. 

"Ay — and  let  the  sentence  be  carried  out." 

"  But  we  have  no  law  that  can  put  a  king  to  death,"  gasped 
Sohrab,  seizing  upon  this  one  hope.  "  'Tis  open  treason  to  speak 
of  the  thing  !'^ 

"'Tis  true,"  uttered  Kanah.  "We  cannot  put  a  king  to  death." 

And  so  all  the  ministers  said.  The  king  was  above  the  reach 
of  human  law. 

"  And  now  let  ihe  traitor  be  led  away,"  cried  Sohrab,  now 
almost  himself  again. 

"  Not  yet,"  pronounced  Kobad,  while  a  strange  light  shone  in 
his  still  dark  eye.  "  There  is  a  matter  of  justice  to  bo  done  yet. 
Here  is  an  old  man  who  has  come  to  demand  his  child,  and  he 
must  be  heard." 

At  this  juncture  Zak  Turan  came  forward,  and  close  by  his 
side  came  his  trembling  wife. 

"  Now,"  resumed  the  old  astrologer,  "let  Zillah  be  brought." 

"  No  !  no  !     It  shall  not  be  !"  cried  the  king. 

"  Justice  I  justice !"  answered  Kobad.  "  Bahboul,  go  and  lead 
the  maiden  hither." 

And  from  behind  one  of  the  great  pillars  stepped  the  old  eu- 
nuch. He  bowed  to  the  astrologer,  and  then,  before  the  astounded 
king  could  prevent  him,  he  had  left  the  hall. 

Once  more  that  purple  hue  came  to  the  face  of  the  king,  for 
he  was  fearful  yet.  A  new  cloud  arose  before  him,  and  it  was 
so  black  that  the  one  which  had  just  passed  seemed  ail  light  by 
its  side. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


CONCLUSION. 


Eee  long,  the  lovely  Zillah  was  led  into  the  audience  chamber, 
and  a  murmur  of  surprise  and  delight  arose  from  the  lips  of  the 
people  as  her  transcendent  beauty  shone  upon  them.  She  was 
pale  with  excitement,  but  her  face  flushed  when  she  saw  Feri- 
doon, and  she  did  not  shrink  from  his  impuUive  embrace.  Next 
she  saw  the  good  Zak  Turan  and  Rudabah,  and  she  forgot  her 
sorrows. 

As  soon  as  this  scene  was  passed,  Feridoon  sprang  upon  the 
back  of  one  of  the  marble  lions  which  supported  one  of  the  cor- 
ners of  the  throne,  and  in  a  clear,  bold  tone,  he  cried  : 

"  My  countrymen,  I  demand  at  your  hands  the  death  of  him 
who  murdered  my  father!'^ 

For  a  few  moments  all  was  hushed  with  astonishment,  but 
an  old  soldier  cried  out : 

"  'Tis  Gushtasp  himself!" 

And  at  that  moment  hundreds  recognized  the  remarkable 
likeness. 

"  No,  no,"  spoke  Kobad,  "  it  is  not  Gushtasp — it  is  his  son, 
and  he  shall  have  the  boon  he  craves." 

"It  cannot  be,"  pronounced  the  old  counsellor,  "for  the 
person  of  the  king  is  sacred.  But  you  may  now  speak  of  the 
maiden." 

"  Ay — and  so  I  will,"  returned  the  old  man  "  for  she  standi 
the  same  as  stands  the  noble  youth — with  a  sad,  strange  story  of 
her  life.  Now  listen  to  me,  for  your  very  souls  shall  start  in 
horror  at  what  I  shall  toll !" 

Once  more  the  king  started  from  his  throne,  but  he  could  not 
stand,  and  the  words  he  attempted  to  speak  only  gurgled  in  his 
throat.  The  astrologer  looked  pityingly  into  his-  face  for  an 
instant,  and  then  went  on  : 

"  You  all  remember  Kei  Khosrou.  He  was  a  king  who  at 
least  loved  his  people  and  feared  not  their  enemies.  You  re- 
member when  the  insurrection  occurred  in  Khorason.  The  king 
went  thither  with  only  a  few  of  his  people,  knowing  that  his 
presence  would  quell  it.  Gushtasp  was  away,  and  when  the  king 
left  he  gave  the  throne  in  charge  to  Sohrab.  Sohrab  felt  the 
golden  seat  beneath  him,  and  he  wished  to  possess  it  for  his 
own — and  with  the  wish  came  the  purpose.  He  called  two  of  his 
trusty  messengers  to  his  side  and  bid  them  go  out  and  hang  upon 
the  king's  course,  and  when  he  stopped  at  night,  they  were  to  draw 
the  king  away  by  persuasion,  and  when  they  had  got  him  at  a 
safe  distance  from  his  retinue,  they  were  to  kill  him  and  secure 
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the  body,  and  then  return  to  the  ciiy  witli  it,  and  then  he  would 
say  the  king:  had  returned  sick  and  oat  of  his  reason,  and_di\;d. 

"  The  two  messengers  went  out.  and  they  came  up  with  the 
royal  retinue  ;  and  at  night  they  made  their  way  into  the  king's 
tent,  and  under  a  falso  pretext  thoy  drew  him  away.  When  they 
had  gone  far  enough,  and  the  king  demanded  to  know  their  bus- 
iness, one  of  them  struck  liim  upon  tlie  head  ;  but  the  king  fell 
not.  He  drew  Itis  sword,  and  tlie  vilhiins  set  upon  him  fiercely. 
One  of  them  the  king  killed,  but  the  other  struck  him  down  at 
length,  and  believed  him  to  be  dead.  Yet  the  surviving  villain 
was  too  weak  from  lois  of  blood  and  exhaustion  to  either  move  the 
king's  body,  or  to  bury  it,  and  he  crept  in  among  the  bushes  to 
recover  himself.  In  the  morning  the  king's  retinue  found  no 
king  when  they  awoke,  and  one  of  them  said — '  he  has  ridden  on 
alone.'  They  hunted  some  time  for  him,  but  D*t  finding  him 
they  started  on  towards  Khorason,  thinking  that  he  must  have 
hastened  on  in  advance. 

"The  wounded  assassin  saw  them  depart,  and  just  then  some 
peasants  came  that  way,  and  seeing  the  body  of  the  king,  they 
picked  it  up  and  bore  it  away.  The  assassin  dared  not  reveal 
himself  to  them,  and  when  they  were  gone  he  crept  out  from  his 
hiding  place  and  made  back  towards  the  city,  and  there  he  told 
Sohrab  what  had  happened.  Other  messengers  were  at  once  sent 
out,  and  they  found  the  peasants  after  two  days'  search,  and  the 
peasants  said  they  had  buried  the  body  in  the  sand,  and  that  the 
jackals  bad  unearthed  it  and  eaten  it  up.  Then  these  messen- 
gers returned,  having  first  been  assured  that  the  peasants  knew 
not  whose  liody  they  had  baried,  and  told  their  success  to  Soh- 
rab.  Then  he  caused  some  crafty  workmen  to  set  at  the  task  of 
making  an  image  of  clay  to  resemble  the  king — and  it  was  made, 
and  so  truly  was  it  colored  that  it  looked  like  a  human  corse. 
Then  Sohrab  gave  out  that  the  king  had  returned  &ick  and  crazy, 
and  that  he  had  died  ;  and  he  caused  this  image  to  be  dressed  in 
grave-clothes  and  exhibited  it  in  the  hall  of  judgment,  and  a  bar- 
rier was  built  about  it  that  no  hand  might  profane  it.  And  he 
told  that  the  queen  had  become  crazy  and  fled.  He  meant  the 
king's  favorite  wife,  Roxana,  for  it  was  known  that  she  was 
soon  to  give  birth  to  a  child." 

The  old  man  stopped  a  moment  to  overcome  the  emotion  that 
worked  upon  him,  and  white  he  did  so  his  eyes  sought  those  of 
the  king,  but  the  latter  could  not  speak.  At  length  the  speaker 
went  on. 

"  But,  my  countrymen,  those  peasants  spoke  falsely  to  the 
messengers  who  came  to  them.  The  king  was  not  killed.  Those 
honest  people  nursed  him,  and  it  was  at  his  command  that  they 
told  the  messengers  he  was  dead  and  buried.  The  king  knew 
who  his  enemy  was,  and  his  only  care  was  to  save  his  favorite 
wife  and  child,  for  Roxana  had  already  given  birth  to  a  daughter. 
One  of  the  peasants  had  a  brother  in  the  city,  named  Zak  Turan, 
a  poor  cobbler.  The  king  gave  to  this  peasant  his  royal  signet, 
and  bade  him  hasten  to  the  city  and  see  Roxana — to  see  her  with- 
out Sohrab's  knowledge — without  the  knowledge  of  any  but  the 
women.  He  did  so — he  was  bold  and  witty — and  Roxana  re- 
ceived her  husband's  warning  in  season ;  and  she  took  her  infant 
and  fled  to  the  house  of  the  cobbler,  where  she  represented  her- 
self as  the  widow  of  a  poor  merchant  who  had  been  cruelly  put 
to  death  by  the  temporary  ruler.  And  there  she  found  a  shelter 
and  a  home ;  but  she  lived  not  long — only  two  short  months — 
and  then  she  gave  her  infant  princess  to  the  cobbler's  wife,  to 
care  for  and  love. 

"  Khei  Khosrou  got  well  in  season  to  witness  the  cruel  butch- 
ery of  the  noble  Gushtasp,  and  he  saw  the  general's  wife  flee 
with  her  infant  son,  but  he  could  not  find  them.  Some  of  you 
already  know  the  strange  story  of  that  son — how  his  mother 
must  have  been  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts,  and  how  he  was 
suckled  and  reared  by  the  wild  goats,  until  Rustem  found  him. 
But  Khei  Khosrou  came  to  the  city  in  disguise.  He  saw  the 
wicked  Sohrab  upon  the  throne,  and  all  sick  at  heart  he  turned 
away  from  the  scene.  Royalty  had  no  charms  for  him— he  felt 
easier  with  the  yoke  from  his  neck,  and  he  resolved  to  travel. 
He  saw  his  infant,  but  he  did  not  tell  the  good  people  who  pro 
tected  it  that  it  was  his  child,  and  then  he  started  off.  He  visited 
Arabia  and  Eg}-pt,  and  other  countries.  A  few  years  since  he 
returned  to  this  city,  and  ere  long  his  heart  was  pained  at  the 
wickedness  he  saw.  But  his  child  had  grown  up  beautiful  and 
good,  and  that  gave  him  joy.  Ere  long  he  learned,  through  an 
old  teacher,  of  the  youth  Rustem  had  found  upon  the  Hetzen- 
darras,  and  when  he  saw  the  youth  he  knew  'twas  Gushtasp's 
son.  Then  there  came  a  strange,  wild  hope  to  his  bosom.  He 
saw  that  the  youth  was  noble  and  good,  and  he  hoped  to  make 
that  youth  the  husband  of  his  own  sweet  child — and  then  give  to 
his  wronged  and  suffering  people  a  virtuous,  just  and  fearless 
king  and  queen  !     Ills  work  is  a/most  dor.e .'" 

As  the  old  man  ceased  speaking,  he  bowed  his  head,  and  big 
tears  started  from  his  eyes.  Soon  he  felt  a  hand  upon  his  knee, 
and  when  he  looked  down  he  found  Zillah  and  Fcridoon  both  at 
his  feet.  He  raised  them  up,  and  with  deep  cries  of  jojful  emo- 
tion they  sank  upon  his  bosom. 

"My  father!"  murmured  Zillah,  "  0,  my  father  !" 

"  Yes,  sweet  one,  I  am  thy  father.     I  am — I  am  !" 

One  moment  the  old  man  stood  thus,  and  then  he  pushed  his 
children  from  him  and  started  up  the  steps  of  gold  that  led  to 
the  throne.  With  one  hand  he  seized  the  jewelled  sceptre,  and 
with  the  other  he  caught  Sohrab  by  the  throat  and  hurled  him 
from  the  throne. 

"Out,  dog!"  he  shouted,  while  his  eyes  flashed  fire.  "What 
ho!  slaves,  seize  the  murderer!  People  of  my  kingdom,  once 
more  behold  your  true  king,  come  to  set  you  free  from  a  mon- 
ster, and  to  restore  joy  once  more  to  your  hearts,  peace  to  your 
homes,  and  plenty  to  your  gamers  I" 


Who  doubted  that  tongue  now  f  Who  now  did  not  know 
those  features,  all  changed  as  they  were  by  time  and  troubles  f 
Not  one.  All  gazed  a  moment  at  the  venerable  man  who  held 
the  sceptre,  and  then  they  full  upon  their  knees  and  shouted  with 
all  their  might  in  tones  of  mad  joy. 

******* 

Sohrab  had  been  led  awity  by  the  very  men  who  had  been  so 
lately  wont  to  obey  him.  and  he  spoke  not  a  word  ere  he  went. 
Not  one  lisp  fell  from  his  Hps,  but  groans,  deep  and  heavy,  could 
be  heard  away  down  in  his  bosom.  He  was  led  away,  and  that 
very  night  he  died  in  his  prison-room.  He  took  his  own  life,  for 
he  was  found  the  next  morning  weltering  in  his  own  blood,  which 
came  from  a  wound  in  the  neck  made  by  a  small  knife.  None 
mounicd  for  him,  not  even  his  wives,  and  his  body  was  placed  in 
a  low,  dark  sepulchre,  away  off  under  the  mountain,  where  reposed 
the  bones  of  malefactors. 

Kei  Khosrou  explained  to  his  friends  how  he  had  obtained  the 
assistance  of  Bahboul  and  Thais  by  telling  them  who  he  wa:.,  and 
also  how  he  had  been  oldiged  to  reveal  himself  to  Ban,  Saffo 
and  Lonza.  And  he  explained  other  things,  too,  until  they  all 
wondered  they  had  not  known  him  when  first  he  earac  among 
them. 

A  few  daj'S  passed  away,  during  which  time  the  restored  king 
was  at  work  night  and  day  in  giving  order  and  hitrraony  to  the 
several  departments  of  government.  One  evening,  while  he  and 
Kanah  were  at  work  among  the  parchment  rolls  of  the  late  ruler, 
the  latter  opened  one  of  them,  and  as  his  eye  ran  over  it,  he 
uttend  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"  What  is  it  i"  said  the  king. 

"  Light  upon  a  dark  subject,  sire,"  returned  the  old  counsel- 
lor. "You  remember  how  quickly  the  insurrection  was  quelled 
of  itself  at  Khorason,  after  you  were  supposed  to  be  dead'?" 

"  I  do  remember  it,  and  I  wondered  greatly  at  it." 

"  Then  wonder  no  more,  for  see  here,"  uttered  Kanah,  as  he 
passed  over  the  parchment. 

It  was  a  simple  document,  and  told  that  Sohrab  had  got  up 
the  insurrection  in  q'uestion  himself.   ■ 

"Never  mind,"  said  Kei  Khosrou,  as  he  rolled  the  missive  up, 
"  he  will  not  breed  wickedness  any  more." 

At  length  the  business  was  all  regulated,  and  then  the  old 
monarch  saw  Fcridoon  and  his  own  sweet  Zillah  made  man  and 
wife.  Then  he  collected  all  the  nobles  of  bis  kingdom,  and  be- 
fjre  them  all  he  resigned  his  crown  to  Eeridoon,  for  he  was  too 
old  to  do  the  duty,  and  jet  he  could  work  when  there  was  need, 
for  his  counsel  and  advice  should  ever  be  free  while  he  lived. 

Rustem  had  remained  away  from  the  royal  palace,  for  he  feared 
the  wrath  of  the  young  monarch,  but  Feridoon  recalled  him  to 
court,  and  placed  him  in  a  station  of  honor  about  his  per:,on,  and 
treated  him  so  kindly  and  generously  that  even  Rustem  himself 
forgot  the  harshness  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

And  Zak  Turan  cobbled  sandals  no  longer.  He  became  a  man 
of  vast  importance  at  court,  being  made  ouc  of  the  u&hers  of  the 
royal  apartments  and  a  sort  of  officer  at  large,  to  go  and  come 
when  he  pleased.  His  wife  seldom  scolded  now,  for  the  was 
made  busy  with  the  young  queen's  staves,  keeping  them  in  place 
and  at  their  duty,  and  what  she  had  of  harmless  venom  she 
could  vent  upon  them.  But  they  rather  enjoyed  it  than  other- 
wise, from  the  fact  that  she  was  so  kind  to  them  always,  that 
they  loved  to  see  her  have  these  little  spells  of  selfish  enjoyment. 

And  Persia  saw  better  and  happier  days.  Her  commerce  with 
other  nations  expanded,  her  laws  were  improved,  her  home  inter- 
ests were  faithfully  looked  after,  and  through  all  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  went  up  praises  of  love  and  gratitude  to  the 
youthful  king,  for  he  was  all  that  a  nation,  jealous  of  its  honor, 
and  ambitious  of  its  prosperity,  could  ask. 


[Written  for  Eallou's  Pictorial.] 

WHITE  HANDS  AND  MUDDY  COFFEE. 

BY    MRS.    a.    E.    KOBISSOX.       . 

Henry  Thornton  had  been  a  married  man  just  two  months. 
He  was  proud  of  his  wife's  glossy  ringlets,  her  brilliant  eyes, 
pretty  mouth,  and,  last  of  all,  her  small,  white  hands.  He  never 
once  asked  himself  whether  these  same  hands  could  iron  a  shirt, 
make  bread  or  mend  a  pair  of  socks.  Not  he  ;  it  was  enough  to 
know  that  they  could  make  trills  on  the  piano,  work  worsted  dogs 
and  horses  on  crickets  and  ottomans,  and  paint  something  styled 
a  landscape.  She  was  not  literary,  either.  Henry  Thornton 
couldn't  tolerate  that  kind  of  absurdity.  In  his  opinion,  a  woman 
had  much  better  be  asleep  than  putting  her  thoughts  upon  paper. 
He  thanked  fortune,  too,  that  she  never  took  to  reading  dry  dis- 
quisitions, tedious  essays,  or  egotistical  criticisms  on  egotistical 
books.  Besides,  his  Helen  didn't  care  about  politics,  being  a  reg- 
ular "  Know  Nothing  "  in  regard  to  the  interesting  item  of  who 
stood  the  best  chance  of  being  the  next  president.  As  to  the 
war  in  the  East,  she  could  not  tell  positively  whether  Scbastopol 
was  up  or  down  ;  or  whether  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies 
or  the  Russians.  Reformatory  topics  she  never  broached,  either. 
An ti  Slavery  was  a  bore,  and  forced  her  to  think  too  much  of 
"  those  dirty  negroes."  Woman's  Rights  was  masculine,  and 
terribly  out  of  taste,  while  Temperance  was  only  fit  for  drunk- 
ard's wives  to  talk  about.  So  it  will  be  perceived  that  Helen 
Thornton  was  not  a  "  strong-minded  "  female  ;  a  fact  upon  which 
her  husband  felicitated  himself  not  a  little. 

We  have  said  that  two  months  comprised  the  married  life  of 
the  latter.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  add  that  his  happiness  was 
complete— that  he  had  nothing  to  wish  for;  but  candor  compels 
me  to  say  that  he  had  discovered  a  little,  a  very  little  alloy  in  his 
gold.    To  be  sure,  it  would  pass  for  pure  metal,  but  close  exam- 


ination disclosed  the  fact.  In  a  word,  his  coffee  had  been  exceed- 
ingly muddy  for  more  than  a  week,  and  when  he  cautiously  drop- 
ped a  hint  to  the  effect  that  if  her  personal  attention  were  given 
to  the  matter,  the  evil  might  be  remedied,  she  rather  tartly  re- 
sponded "that  coffee  making  was  not  her  business,"  moreover 
shutting  herself  up  in  her  chamber,  in  a  miff,  thus  depriving  him 
of  her  precious  company  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  A  kiss  and  a 
new  scarf  set  the  matter  right  the  next  morning,  however,  Mr. 
Thornton  throwing  in  gratis  an  apology  for  his  ill  timed  sugges- 
tion. He  remembered  that  mankind  (and  we  may  as  well  include 
womankind)  seldom  attain  to  peifection  ;  that  roses  always  grow 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  thorns,  and  that  rainbows  and  black 
clouds  are  often  seen  together. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  no  less  true,  that  love  scarcely  ever 
outlives  bad  bread,  smoky  tea,  thick  coffee,  hard  boiled  eggs,  dis- 
colored silver  and  eoiled  table  linen.  After  all  the  romance  and 
rhapsody  laid  to  his  charge,  the  little  gentleman  deals  in  practi- 
calities. He  likes  bread  and  butter,  and  he  wants  the  bread  light 
and  the  butter  sweet.  He  is  a  little  exacting,  too  ;  insisting  that 
gaiters  look  better  neatly  laced  than  when  open  and  flapping  at 
the  sides,  with  the  strings  trailing  on  the  ground.  He  was  even 
known,  once,  to  take  an  abrupt  leave  of  a  lady,  on  the  ostensible 
plea  of  dissimilarity  of  disposition;  but  shrewd  people  suspected 
that  the  true  reason  was  because  she  wore  dirty  collars.  He  may 
be  whimsical,  flighty  and  extravagant  sometimes,  but  he  is  just 
as  sure  to  leave  his  air-castles  and  settle  down  quietly  to  three 
meals  a  day  and  a  cigar  in  the  evening,  as  a  feather  is  certain  to 
obey  the  laws  of  gravitation.  He  writes  tender  poetry,  too  ;  but 
generally  inspiration  seizes  him  after  eating  heartily  of  roast 
beef;  the  sly  rogue  knows  that  an  empty  stomach  is  not  favorable 
to  smooth  rhyme  or  soft  sentiment. 

The  honeymoon  had  just  expired,  or  rather  the  months  allotted 
to  that  interesting  period ;  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  that 
season  can  be  protracted,  by  proper  means,  to  an  indefinite  length 
of  time.  The  twain  were  seated  at  the  breakfast-table.  Mr. 
Thornton  looked  dubiously  at  the  burned  and  dried  steak  on  the 
platter  before  him,  made  a  wry  face  at  his  cup  of  coffee,  took  one 
mouthful  of  the  clammy,  leathery  toast,  and  then  spoke. 

"  My  dear  Helen." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Thornton." 

"  Did  you  ever  cat  any  of  my  mother's  bread  V 

"  No — why  do  you  ask  V 

"  Because  she  makes  the  best  biscuit  I  ever  saw." 

"  Undoubtedly  !  A  man's  mother  is  generally  his  wife's  supe- 
rior in  everything.  I  only  wonder  he  is  ever  persuaded  to  leave 
her !"  responded  Mrs.  Thornton,  drily.  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  ever  spoken  sarcastically,  and  Henry  was  puzzled. 

"  I  merely  referred  to  my  mother  because  she  superintends 
the  bread  making  herself.  I  wish  yojx  could  be  induced  to  do 
the  same." 

The  lady  lifted  her  taper  fingers. 

"Do  you  really  wish  me  to  putty  my  hands  with  pie-crust,  and 
bury  my  arms  in  dough,  Mr.  Thornton  V 

"  No — not  that  exactly,  my  love ;  but  you  could  overlook 
Biddy,  and  teach  her  to  make  better  stuff  than  this,"  he  added, 
pointing  to  the  toast.  "  That  wouldn't  spoil  your  hands,  would 
it?" 

"  I  don't  know  how ;  besides,  Biddy  don't  want  me  in  the 
kitchen,  and  I'm  not  particularly  attracted  there.  I  don't  mean 
to  spend  my  life  doing  housework,  or  fretting  about  servants. 
I'm  not  able  to  do  anything  more  than  wait  upon  the  table  and 
entertain  visitors."  The  bride  sighed  and  leaned  back  in  her 
chair. 

"  But  your  cousin  Mary  keeps  no  help,  and  still  gets  time 
to—" 

"  My  cousin  Mary  is  very  foolish  to  do  so  much  more  than  sho 
need  to  !     And  then  her  hands  are  as  brown  as  a  gipsey's  !" 

"  I  never  happened  to  notice  them.  I  only  remember  that 
she  makes  delicious  pastry,  and  plays  the  piano  nearly  as  well  as 
yourself,"  rejoined  Mr.  Thornton,  soothingly. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  quote  cousin  Mary  !  I  don't  like  com- 
parisons. She's  a  drudge  and  a  blue.  You  said  you  didn't  like 
blues." 

"I  don't — blondes  are  my  favorites  ;  and  yon  arc  as  pretty  a 
blonde  as  I  ever  saw." 

"  She's  an  advocate  for  woman's  rights,  too.  How  often  yonVe 
said  you  were  glad  that  I  don't  interfere  with  subjects  which  don't 
concern  my  sex.  And  now  you're  finding  fault  with  my  house- 
keeping." 

"  That's  the  very  idea,  my  love.  I'm  only  regretting  your 
non-interference  in  matters  that  do  concern  your  sex." 

Mrs.  Thornton  "  defined  her  position  "  immediately.  She  did 
not  design  burying  herself  in  the  kitchen,  or  attaching  herself 
to  Biddy.  She  had  married  for  a  home  and  a  maintenance,  not 
to  spend  her  life  in  rolUug  pie-crust  or  moulding  bread. 

Heniy  Thornton  looked  surprised,  and  no  wonder,  for  he  ffk 
surprised.  That  his  adorable  Helen  could  be  perverse  when  it 
Euitcd  her,  he  well  knew;  but  that  she  should  "put  down  her 
foot "  so  determinedly,  set  him  to  thinking.  The  young  husband 
did  not  wish  his  wife  to  perform  the  duties  belonging  to  a  domes- 
tic, but  he  hoped  she  would  take  the  general  supervision  of  mat- 
ters. He  was  a  clerk,  with  a  moderate  salary,  and  pmdence  was 
indispensable  to  his  situation.  The  story  need  not  be  lengthened. 
Waste  and  improvidence  in  the  kitchen  soon  brought  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  while  in  the  parlor,  incapacity  and  ignorance  of 
what  constitutes  a  true  woman  and  a  real  lady,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  much  discord  which  time  did  not  lessen.  The  charm  of 
the  "  white  hands  "  had  departed.  Merc  personal  beauty,  without 
intellectual  attainments,  a  fund  of  common  sense  and  moral 
worth,  cannot  long  prove  uttnictivc.  Think  of  it,  ye  Benedicts 
in  search  of  connubial  felicity ! 
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THE  PIXE  APPLE. 

This  delicious  frnit,  which,  thoagh  a  native  of  the  tropics,  is 
gnsceptible  of  exportation  to  ereat  distances,  and  which  is  com- 
mon and  cheap  in  onr  northern  markets,  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cions  that  the  earth  produces.  We  think  it  was  old  Izaak  Walton 
who  said,  "  Doubtless  God  could  make  a  finer  fruit  than  the 
strawberrr ;  but  doubtless  God  never  did."  We  think  he  could 
hardly  have  eaten  a  rich,  well  ripened  pine  apple.  No  wonder 
that  in  Oriemal  cotratries,  where  religion  is  deeply  tinctnred  with 
sensuality,  the  consumption  of  fruit  is  closely  associated  with  ideas 
of  Paradise.  The  heaven  of  Mahomet  would  be  nothing  without 
its  citrons,  its  palm  nuts  and  its  clusters  of  grapes ;  with  the 
Jews,  the  vine  and  fig  tree  are  still  the  popular  emblems  of  peace; 


wild  by  any  botanist  in  any  portion  of  our  continent.  It  is  equal- 
ly certain  that  its  culture  did  not  attract  any  attention  in  Europe, 
Asia,  or  the  north  of  Africa,  until  after  the  discovery  of  Colum- 
bus. None  of  the  early  travellers  in  Asia  or  Africa'  make  men- 
tion of  this  plant,  even  when  they  give  full  details  of  the  botany 
of  the  regions  they  visited.  Neither  do  we  find  in  any  ancient 
author,  or  in  any  painting  or  sculpture  that  has  come  down  to  us 
from  antiquity,  any  description  or  delineation  of  tliis  valuable 
plant.  Some  contend  that  it  originated  in  India,  and  thence 
found  its  way  through  Persia  to  Africa.  It  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  gigantic  grass,  having  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
family  of  grasses.  Scientifically  it  has  been  thus  described  :  it 
is  annual  and  herbaceous,  the  root  is  fibrous,  the  stems  rise  to 
the  height  of  four  to  ten  feet,  and  are  furnished  with  knots  or 
joints  at  intervals.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  sessile,  sheathing  at 
the  base  and  slightly  pubescent  on  their  superior  stirface,  and 
ciliate  on  their  margin ;  they  vary  in  length  from  one  to  three 


THE  PINE  APPLE  PLANT. 

and  in  India  the  pomegranate  is  the  recognized  badge  of  wealth, 
royalty  and  happiness.  The  belief  that  fruit  is  the  best  gift  of 
Heaven,  and  that  it  constitutes  the  natural  luxury  of  man,  is,  in 
short,  an  established  point  in  the  creed  of  all  the  children  of  the 
sun.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  pine  apple  has  been  com- 
mon in  northern  latitudes.  In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
land, a  single  pine  apple  was  considered  a  present  fit  for  a  mon- 
arch. It  is  the  fruit  of  the  Aimnassa  sativa,,  a  native  of  Soath 
America  and  some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  a  member  of 
the  natural  order  BromeltacecE.  It  has  become  nattiralized  in  Asia 
and  Africa  to  such  an  extent  that  many  have  supposed  it  indig- 
enous in  those  continents.  In  the  Malay  archipelago  there  is  a 
variety  called  the  double  pine  apple,  each  pip  of  the  fruit  grow- 
ing into  a  branch  producing  a  new  pine  apple.  It  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Europe  from  South  America  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  making  its  first  appearance  in  Holland.  It  was 
introduced  iDto  England  in  1690.  The  culture  of  the  pine  apple 
under  glass  is  very  expensive,  but  it  is  qtiite  extensively  pursued 
by  wealthy  amatetirs  in  England.  They  require  a  rich  soil,  fre- 
quent waterings  with  manure  water,  plenty  of  light  and  a  toler- 
ably high  temperature.  Pine  apples  have  been 
produced  in  England  weighing  thirteen  and 
fourteen  pounds   each.     In  the   royal  kitchen  * 

garden  at  Kew,  very  fine  pine  apples  are  pro- 
duced. It  should  be  observed  that  the  market 
gardeners  In  the  vicinity  of  London,  find  it 
profitable  to  raise  them  for  the  market. 


THE  ITA   PALM. 

larva  of  a  great  beetle,  the  "Curculio  palmarum,"  which  the 
Indians  and  colonists  roast  and  eat,  averring  it  to  be  a  great  del- 
icacy, resembling  the  taste  of  the  marrow  of  a  beef  bone. 


aiAIZE,  OR  INDI.\N  CORN. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  cereal  grasses,  and  the  Indian 
com  of  America  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  In  the  south  of 
France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Lombardy,  a  smaller  variety  is  cul- 
tivated, and  there  is  yet  a  smaller  kind,  coming  earlv,  which,  it  is 
thought,  might  ripen  in  England,  though  it  is  questionable  wheth- 
er there  is  sun  enough  in  the  country  to  bring  it  to  maturity. 
William  Cobbett,  who  learned  its  agricultural  value  in  this  coun- 
try, was  of  opinion  that  it  might  be  acclimated  in  England.  The 
English  certainly  possess  no  vegetable  production  for  fattening 
animals  at  all  comparable  to  our  Indian  corn.  At  the  time  of 
the  famine  in  Ireland,  when  we  exported  so  much  com  and  meal 
to  that  unhappy  country,  this  question  was  revived.  A  yet  un- 
decided question  is  also  the  native  country  of  Indian  com.  It  is 
usually  attributed  to  America,  where  the  natives  cultivated  if  at 
the  time  of  its  discovery.     Tet  it  has  not  been  found  growing 


THE  ITA  PALM. 

This  ctirious  and  valuable  tree,  also  called  the 
Murichi,  is  a  native  of  British  Guiana,  and  is 
fotmd  in  a  tract  of  country  comprising  an  area 
of  about  550,000  square  miles.  The  Spaniards 
have  given  to  it  the  title  of  "Arbol  de  la  Vida," 
or  tree  of  life,  a  name  which  its  utility  may  be 
said  to  justify.  Its  sap  furnishes  an  invigorating 
drink  of  a  sweetish  taste,  when  nnfermented. 
From  the  flowers  a  liquor  resembling  cham- 
pagne is  produced  by  fermentation.  The  pith 
yields  sago  of  the  finest  quality.  Other  por- 
tions of  the  trunk  are  prepared  in  a  manner  pe- 
culiar to  the  natives,  and  when  mixed  with 
water  and  baked,  makes  very  palatable  bread. 
Various  articles  of  household  furniture,  domes- 
tic and  other  implements,  are  made  from  the 
leaves  and  trunk.  The  leaves,  dried  and  woven 
together,  make  strong  hammocks.  A  closely 
fitting  sheath,  which  forms  an  envelop  for  the 
budding  leaves,  is  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  cap, 
and  makes  a  very  serviceable  one.  Its  fibres 
supply  a  strong  thread,  used  by  the  Indians  for 
sewing  their  garments,  and  the  different  species 
of  the  weaving  birds  for  the  constmcting  of 
their  nests.  It  is  a  vcrj-  curious  sight  to  ob- 
serve a  cloud  of  these  birds  clustering  upon 
the  Ita  palm  and  stripping  the  fibres  from  the 
bark.  The  birds  alight  upon  the  top  of  the 
trunk,  and  catching  hold  of  a  branch  of  threads 
with  their  bills,  flying  rapidly  downwards,  pull- 
ing off  a  spiral  ribbon  the  whole  length  of  the 
tree,  which  averages  about  fifty  feet  in  height. 
In  the  decayed  wood  of  this  palm  are  found  the 


THE  MAIZE  PLANT. 

feet,  by  three  or  four  inches  in  breadth.  The  male  flowers  are 
disposed  on  several  spikes,  which,  together,  form  a  large  pannicle 
at  the  summit  of  the  stem.  The  female  flowers  are  very  numer- 
otis,  sessile,  and  disposed  in  the  axilla  of  the  superior  leaves, 
upon  a  common  axis,  which  is  surrounded  by  foliaceous  sheaths 
or  husks  ;  the  styles  are  very  numerous,  six  to  eight  inches  long, 
and  hang  down  like  a  silken  tassel  from  the  extremity  of  the 
foliaceous  envelop ;  the  seeds  or  grains  are  rounded  externally, 
angular  and  compressed  at  the  sides,  and  tapering  towards  the 
base,  and  are  disposed  in  several  longitudinal  series.  Some  va- 
rieties come  to  perfect  maturity  in  six  weeks  from  the  time  of  the 
sprouting  of  the  grain.  By  paying  proper  attention  to  the  va- 
riety, therefore,  it.  may  be  rai^f'd  wherever  the  heat  of  summer  is 
intense,  even  though  it  be  of  brief  duration.  Thus  excellent 
com  is  produced  in  Canada.  The  stems  contain  a  large  quantity 
of  sugar,  and  attempts  have  been  made  in  France  to  extract  it, 
but  thus  far  without  profit,  the  method  employed  being  costly. 

<  -^-^  > 

SEEB  TESSELS  OF  THE  BANKSIA  AUSTR.ALIS. 
The  flora  of  Australia  is  so  rich  and  curious  that  it  has  receiv- 
ed much  attention  from  namralists.  Our  en- 
graving shows  the  seed-vessels  of  the  plant 
known  to  scientific  men  as  the  "  Banksia  Aus- 
tralis."  The  seed  is  fully  protected  by  the  hard 
cone  until  perfectly  ripe ;  when  matured,  the 
Bced-vessels  open  spontaneously.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous illustration  of  the  completeness  with  which 
nature  manages  her  productions. 


SEED    VESSELS    OF   THE   BANKSIA  AUSTRALIS. 


CORK. 

Not  the  city,  but  the  article  used  to  stop 
small  beer  bottles,  etc.  This  valuable  substance 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  bark  of  ait 
evergreen  oak,  growing  principally  in  Spain, 
and  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. In  English  gardens  it  is  only  a  curiosity. 
When  the  cork  tree  is  about  fifteen  years  old, 
the  bark  has  attained  a  thickness  and  quality 
suitable  for  manufacturing  purposes  ;  and  after 
stripping,  a  further  growth  o(  eight  years  pro- 
duces a  second  crop  ;  and  so  on  at  intervals, 
for  even  ten  or  twelve  crops.  The  bark  is 
stripped  from  the  tree  in  pieces  two  inches  in 
thickness,  of  considerable  length,  and  of  such 
width  as  to  retain  the  cun^ed  form  of  the  trunk 
when  it  has  been  stripped.  The  bark  peeler  or 
cutter  makes  a  slit  in  the  bark  with  a  knife, 
perpendicularly  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  he 
makes  another  incision  parallel  to  it,  and  at 
some  distance  from  the  former,  and  two  shorter 
horizontal  cuts  at  the  top  and  bottom.  For 
stripping  off^  the  piece  thus  isolated,  he  uses  a 
kind  of  knife  with  two  handles  and  a  curved 
blade ;  sometimes,  after  the  cuts  have  been 
made,  he  leaves  the  tree  to  throw  ofi"  the  bark 
by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  vegetation 
within  the  trunk.  The  detached  pieces  are 
soaked  in  water,  and  are  placed  over  a  fire  when 
nearly  dry;  and  acquire  a  more  compact  tex- 
ture by  being  scorched.  To  make  them  flat 
_  they  are  pressed  do\vn  with  weights  while  yet 
hot. — Scientijic  American. 
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THE  S.  P.  RCGGLES' 
PO^VER  PRESS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

The  accompanying  engravings  present  a  coinci- 
dence, and  suc^est  a  reflection.  The  birthplace 
of  Franklin,  the  immoruil  printer,  is  a  fitting  neigh- 
borhood for  the  distinguished  Power  Press  Manu- 
factory, whose  place  of  business  is  here  represented. 
The  discrepancy  between  the  facts  of  the  present 
time  and  the  prediction  of  Franklin,  when  he  in- 
vented his  famous  printing  press,  forcibly  illustrates 
the  uncertainty  of  reasoning  from  fixed  and  known 
conditions  in  the  present,  to  the  changing  and  un- 
known of  the  future.  He  supposed  that  two  or 
three  of  his  hand  presses  would  supply  the  whole 
demand  of  the  country ;  yet  now,  almost  upon  the 
spot  hallowed  by  his  birth,  an  incorporated  com- 
pany, established  for  the  manufjicture  of  the  light- 
ning Power  Printing  Presses,  distributes  them  by 
hundreds  and  thousands  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  has  only  been  enabled  to  keep  pace  with 
its  orders  by  trebling  the  number  of  its  operatives 
and  increasing  its  capital.  Our  great  philosopher's 
error  was  the  common  one  of  all  who  suppose  that 
labor-saring  machinery  is  a  foe  to  the  laborer.  It 
is  the  cost  of  supply  that  regulates  demand,  and  the 
instant  any  luxury  can  be  furnished  at  a  low  price, 
thousands,  who  never  dreamed  of  indulging  in  it 
before,  find  it  within  their  means,  and  it  becomes  a 
necessity  with  all.  This  principle  has  so  strongly 
obtained,  in  regard  to  all  productions  of  the  print- 
ing press,  that  the  facilities  of  supply  have  hitherto 
been  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and,  since  the 
days  of  Franklin,  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  been 
racked  to  devise  rapid  printing  presses.  Among 
inventive  geniuses,  in  this  and  many  other  depart- 
ments, no  one  name  better  deserves  perpetuation 
than  that  of  Stephen  P.  Ruggles,  the  President 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Press  Manufacturing 
Company  which  bears  his  name.  The  interesting 
record  of  his  inventive  life  is,  in  some  sort,  the  his- 
tory of  the  corporation  over  which  he  presides,  and 
whose  splendid  machinery  is  diffused  far  and  wide 
over  the  Western  continent.  Mr.  Ruggles  is  a 
practical  printer,  as  well  as  a  thorough  mechanic 
and  gifted  inventor.  He  fully  understands  the 
wants  of  printers,  having  served  a  long  apprentice- 
ship to  their  honorable  art.  While  an  apprentice 
in  the  office  of  the  "Vermont  Republican  and 
American  Yeoman,"  he  made  the  first  attempt, 
ever  tried  in  this  country,  to  ink  the  types,  on  a 
hand  press,  by  means  of  a  roller.  When  hardly  out 
of  his  time,  he  invented  and  made,  with  hjs  own 
hands,  a  large  cylinder  power  press,  which  was  easily  worked 
by  one  person,  and  turned  off  "good  boob  work"  at  the  rate  of 
750  sheets  per  hour.  The  "Ladies'  Magazine"  was  printed  upon 
it,  in  this  city,  at  the  office  of  Putnam  &  Hunt.  Immediately 
after,  he  made,  and  exhibited  in  Pendleton's  lithographic  estab- 
lishment, in  Boston,  a  working  model  of  a  double  frisket  platen 
press,  but,  from  want  of  means,  was  unable  to  build  a  machine  of 
full  size,  upon  this  principle,  at  that  time.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, he  did  build  a  large  press  upon  the  plan  of  this  model,  in 
New  York.  The  platen  of  this  press  was  over  the  bed,  which, 
with  the  form,  was  raised  up  and  the  impression  given  by  a  pow- 
erful compound  toggle  joint.  The  friskets  were  on  each  end  of  a 
carriage  that  held  the  ink  rollers  in  the  centre.  While  one  frisket 
was  under  the  platen  the  othet' was  out,  delivering  and  receiving 
its  sheet,  thus  changing  places  alternately.  Poverty  and  aground- 
less  rumor  that  something  vastly  superior  was  about  to  appear  in 
New  York,  alone  prevented  the  successful  introduction  of  this  im- 
provement as  early  as  I8-i7.  In  1830-31,  Mr.  Ruggles  invented 
and  built,  in  Minor's  machine  shop,  New  York,  the  tirst  card  press 
ever  made  in  the  world.  It  was  the  first  press  ever  constructed  to 
receive  on  its  platen  the  card,  or  paper,  to  be  printed.  Until  the 
invention  of  this  press,  no  printer  had  succeeded  well  in  printing 
enamelled  cards,  and  they  were  not  used  in  ornamental  letter 
press  work.  To  the  invention  of  this  press  the  card  manufactu- 
rers and  printers  owe  the  first  impetus  given  to  the  immense  busi- 
ness now  done  in  enamelled  cards.  Few  men  have  had  more 
laborious  lives.  From  18-33  to  1833  his  employment  was  especi- 
ally honorable  to  himself  and  dear  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 
During  those  years,  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  experiments 
connected  with  the  education  of  the  blind.  The  form  and  size  of 
letters,  the  types,  the  paper,  and  the  ponderous  embossing  engine, 
before  unknown,  the  maps,  with  a  changeable  type  of  great  inge- 
nuity, and  the  only  globe  ever  made  for 
the  use  of  the  blind,  were  all,  and  each 

of  them,  the  results  of  his  experiments  _ 

and  the  work  of  his  own  hands.  He 
reduced  the  expense  of  printing  to  one 
hundredth  part  of  its  former  cost,  and 
gave  to  the  blind  the  famous  American 
edition  of  the  Bible.  On  relinquishing 
his  engagements  with  the  Perkins'  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  he  returned, 
true  to  his  instincts,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  priming  presses  again,  and 
soon  produced  the  presses  now  so  wide- 
ly known,  both  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  a.s  the  "Ruggles  Printlnj;  En- 
gine "  and  the  "  Rotary  Card  and  Job 
Prestes."  The  demand  for  these  press- 
es has  been  enormous,  and  increasing 
every  year ;  but,  as  if  invention  could 
not  tire,  he  tas,  wiihin  the  last  few 
months,  given  to  the  world  a  novelty, 
surpassinjx  even'thing  of  either  kind, 
and  which  he  calls  the  "  Combination 
Job  Press,"  an  engraving  of  which 
we  present  above  to  the  reader.  This 
press  is  worked  by  a  treadle,  with  the 
foot  or  steam  power,  the  same  as  his 
other  presses  are,  and  throws  off,  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  the  best  quality  of 
work.  An  important  and  valuable  fea- 
ture in  this  press  is  a  simple  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  impression  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  with  great  ease 
and  expedition,  and  another  which  en- 
sures the  perfect  working  of  the  form, 
however  small  in  size  it  may  be,  whether 
it  is  placed  in  the  centre  or  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  bed.  We  cannot  here  enume- 
rate all  its  peculiar  advantages,  but  we 
may  say  it  has  many,  and  that  above 
all  (ifhcrs  it  h;Ls  been  itie  ii'irtiritlor  aim 
of  the  inventor,  in  its  general  construc- 
tion, to  avoid  ever}-  difficulty  that  might 
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arise  from  having  it  worked  by  careless  boys,  or  other  persons  of 
little  skill  or  judgment  in  the  management  of  machinery. 
Among  the  establishments  that  use  the  embossing  presses,  and 
different  kinds  of  job  printing  presses,  invented  by  Mr.  Ruggles, 
is  the  extensive  and  well-known  engraving  and  printing  house  of 
E.  Ketteriinus  &  Co.,  No.  40,  North  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia, 
whose  exquisite  specimens  of  richly  gilded  and  embossed  cards, 
labels  and  ornamental  printing  fully  equal  the  best  productions  of 
the  French  and  English  press.  Mr.  Ruggles  has  also  made  many 
other  improvements  in  the  arts^  among  which  most  conspicuously 
stands  his  celebrated  Rotating  Shears,  now  owned  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  Cutting  Machine  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Bos- 
ton. These  shears  will  cut  tissue  paper,  or  noiselessly  divide  the 
longest  and  heaviest  boiler  iron  plates  in  ihirty  serondi,  leaving 
the  cut  edges  square  and  true.  Simplicity  of  mechanism  is  the 
great  beauty  of  this  machine,  and  this  quality  results  from  a  close 
adherence  to  nature.  In  this  excellence,  Mr.  Ruggles  is,  perhaps, 
unrivalled,  and  a  single  instance  will  suffice  for  an  example. 
Every  pedestrian  feels  the  importance  of  a  flexible  ankle  joint,  to 
enable  the  foot  to  greet  the  ground  evenly  at  the  instant  of  con- 
tact; and  every  commercial  man  knows  how  illegilile  the  post 
marks  are  upon  his  mailed  letters  ;  but  no  one  saw  the  connection 
between  the  ankle  and  ihe  stamp,  until  Mr.  Ruggles  invented  the 
Jiexible  hand  stamp  now  manufactured  by  the  Boston  Hand  Stamp 
Company.  With  this  simple  device  any  child  can  print  a  hun- 
dred legible  impressions  per  minute.  The  S.  P.  Ruggles'  Power 
Press  Manufacturing  Co.,  wlio  m;mufacture  all  the  presses  of  this 
invention*  are  now  preparing  to  develope  a  new  power  book  press, 
of  great  perfection,  which  he  has  recently  constructed,  and  which 
will  be  offered  to  the  public  as  soon  as  the  company  shall  hav« 
filled  the  bulk  of  their  orders  for  the  "  Combination  Press,"  and 
others. 
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TIE^VS  IN  P.\^rTUCKET,  RHODE  ISLAKD. 

M.  M.  Ballou,  Esq.,  Dear  Sir; — Thinking  that 
it  miyht  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  your  readers  to 
know  somewhat  of  the  perambulations  of  your  corps 
of  artists,  in  search  of  material  wherewith  to  grace 
the  weekly  board  spread  before  them,  and  the  bet- 
ter to  demonstrate  to  their  minds  the  facts  that  the 
viands  are  fresh  from  the  field,  and  gathered  ex- 
pressly for  their  enjoyment,  1  have  concluded,  with 
jour  consent,  to  give,  in  connection  with  the  sketch- 
es of  prominent  places  which  I  furnish  you  froia 
time  to  time,  a  narrative  of  my  experience  en  pas- 
sant. I  am  actuated  also,  in  so  doing,  by  a  desire 
to  return  thanks  for  the  many  kindnesses  which  I 
receive  on  all  hands  in  the  various  places  I  visit, 
and  which  I  am  only  able  lo  do  by  adopting  the 
narrative  style  of  writing  my  descriptions.  It  is 
true,  such  attentions  are  rendered  not  to  me  in  my 
individual  capacity,  bat  simply  to  the  artist  for 
Ballou's  Pictorial ;  yet,  as  they  show  the  high  ap- 
preciation of  all  classes  for  the  paper,  and  a  desire 
to  extend  every  facility  towanis  the  adornment  of 
its  columns,  they  are  not  the  less  worthy  of  note  oa 
my  part.  My  most  recent  trip  in  search  of  objects 
of  interest  was  to  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  and  vicinity. 
I  left  New  York  on  the  31st  of  March  last,  by  the 
New  Haven  train,  for  Hartford  and  Providence. 
Stopping  in  Hartford  over  Sunday,  I  reached  tho 
thriving  city  of  Providence  on  Monday,  aboat  11, 
A.  M.  A  cold,  blustering  northwest  wind  betok- 
ened little  comfort  in  out  of-door  sketching,  and  I 
laid  over  until  the  following  day,  hoping  that  the 
weather  would  prove,  on  the  morrow,  more  propi- 
tious to  my  object.  I  experienced  the  less  annoy- 
ance on  account  of  delay,  from  the  fact  that,  having 
drawn  my  first  breath  in  Providence,  and  having 
troops  of  friends  there,  I  spent  the  interval,  during 
which  rude  Boreas  interdicted  my  sketching,  in  the 
most  agreeable  manner.  On  Tuesday,  however, 
the  weather  promised  to  be  more  favorable,  and  a 
friend  drove  me  over  the  beautiful  macadamised 
road  leading  from  Providence  to  Pawtucket,  in  his 
own  carriage,  and  seldom  have  I  had,  for  so  short  a 
ride,  such  a  pleasant  one.  I  need  not  inform  you, 
perhaps,  that  the  New  England  States  are  far  ahead 
of  all  others  in  their  turnpike  roads.  With  true 
Yankee  feeling,  nothing  but  the  best  will  suit  their 
citizens,  who  believe  that  "  what  is  worth  doing  at 
all,  is  worth  doing  well."  The  charter  for  the  road 
between  Providence  and  Pawtucket  was  granted 
under  the  following  conditions.  The  company  to 
build  the  road  and  keep  it  in  repair,  and  when  the 
income,  over  and  above  the  expense  of  repairing  and  maintaining 
It,  was  sufficient  to  repay  the  capital  invested  and  a  certain 
amount  of  interest,  then  the  road  was  to  become  public  property. 
This  will  account  for  the  fine  state  m  which  the  road  is  kept. 
The  travel  over  it  is  so  great,  and  its  receipts  so  bountiful,  that 
the  company  spend  all  that  can  be  spent  advantageously  upon  it, 
to  prevent  it  from  going  out  of  their  hands.  The  road  enters 
Pawtucket  from  a  gentle  elevation,  descending  which  you  get  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  river,  the  falls  and  the  mills,  similar  to  that 
shown  in  the  first  large  engra\ing,  except  that  the  former  has  all 
the  advantage  of  life  and  activity,  .color  and  a  bright  sunlight,  to 
recommend  it  to  the  eye  of  the  most  careless  observer.  We  drove 
at  once,  on  entering  the  town,  to  the  hotel,  which  is  situated  on 
the  Massachusetts  side  of  the  river,  and  taking  the  necessary  ab- 
lutions after  a  somewhat  dusty  ride,  we  sallied  out  to  find  the  edi  - 
tor  of  the  Gazette  and  Chronicle,  a  weekly  paper  of  much  merit 
and  interest.  To  this  gentleman  I  am  indebted  for  many  favors 
and  attentions  during  my  short  visit.  Though  an  entire  stranger 
to  him,  the  fact  of  my  being  connected  with  the  Pictorial,  and 
visiting  Pawtucket  professionally,  was  a  passport  to  his  favor,  and 
he  devoted  himself  to  making  my  time  pass  both  agreeably  and 
profitably.  He  invited  me  to  step  into  his  gig,  and  drove  me  to 
the  various  points  of  interest  in  and  about  Pawtucket,  giving  me 
much  valuable  information  ad  interim.  Pawtucket  is  situated 
upon  the  Pawtucket  River,  which  is  the  dividing  line  between  the 
States  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  Above  the  town  the 
river  takes  the  name  of  the  Blackstone.  It  rises  in  Worcester 
County,  Mass.,  and  pursuing  a  southeast  course,  empties  its  wa- 
ters into  Narragansett  Bay,  at  Providence.  Pawtucket  is  essen- 
tially a  manufacturing  town,  and  contains  nothing  of  startling 
beauty  to  attract  the  traveller  or  mere  tourist ;  but  there  is  a  mine 
of  interest  in  a  visit  to  her  various  manufactories,  which  amply 
repays  the  time  spent  in  going  through 
them.  Its  water  power  is  its  principal 
resource  and  dependence,  and  was  the 
attraction  to  the  first  settlers  of  the 
=j^  place.     Let  us  glance  at  the  history  of 

^^^i^==zz=i^.  the  town.     For  most  of  the  facts  con- 

tained in  the  following  brief  synopsis  I 
am  indebted  to  a  series  of  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette  and  Chronicle,  of 
great  local  and  considerable  general 
interest.  According  to  tradition,  the 
land  on  which  Pawtucket  is  siiuated 
was  originally  owned  by  Ezekiel  Holl- 
man,oneof  RogcrWilliams's  associates. 
The  fii-st  settlement  was  made  near  the 
falls  by  the  family  of  Jenks,  at  a  period 
nearly  coeval  with  the  settlement  of 
Providence,  in  which  town  it  was  in- 
cluded for  nearly  a  century,  until  North 
Providence,  to  which  the  Rhode  Island 
side  belongs,  was  set  oflT  in  1795.  Jo- 
seph Jenks,  the  founder  of  the  family, 
came  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1670.  In 
17S9,  Samuel'Slater,  then  a  young  man 
of  21  years,  came  to  Pawtucket,  and 
introductd  coiton  spinning  by  machiii- 
er)-,  until  then  a  mystery.  He  was 
born  in  England,  and  his  father,  on  his 
deathbed,  indcniured  him  to  Mr.  Jede- 
diah  Strutt,  the  proprietor  of  an  exten- 
sive cotton  mill  at  Belper,  in  the  county 
of  Derby.  When  his  apprenticeship 
expired,'  he  determined  lo  come  to 
America,  and  fearing  the  jealousy  of 
the  government  with  regard  to  all  at- 
tempts to  carry  away  the  art  of  cotton 
manufacture,  he  resolved  to  study  the 
mai:hii-ery  so  thoroughly  as  to  be  ablo 
to  carry  the  patterns  in  his  memory-, 
and  from  the  reflections  of  his  own 
mind  and  judgment  lay  the  foundations 
of  this  branch  of  manufacture  here. 
[see  page  408.] 
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[Written  for  Balloae  rirtoriai.) 

BT     B.    L.    SPEITCEB. 

Tlio  moon  rose  calmly  o'er  the  Seld  of  glory — 

The  stars  Ibt^  radiance  shed 
Over  the  plain,  where  lay  in  Teatmenti  Eory, 

The  djJDg  zaS  the  dead. 

No  more  snta  heard  the  cannon's  roar,  the  rattle 

or  shot  that  fell  like  rain ; 
Ho  more  arose  the  lurid  smoke  of  battle 

From  tha  ensaDgulned  plain. 

Some  for  their  much  loved  fatherland  did  rally 

And  miogle  in  the  fray ; 
Some  who,  too  restless  were  in  peaee  to  dally, 

Thitherward  Itcnt  their  way. 

Some  to  the  battle  wrnt  with  aspirations 

Soon  to  be  overthrown  ; 
JIany  who  hoped  to  hold  hi  awe  the  nations, 

Ttience  passed  away  unknown. 

No  more,  when  flrm  and  strong  the  conflict  ra^ee. 

May  they  the  foremost  lead, 
And  those  who  follow,  npoa  hi3tpr>''s  pagrs 

Their  names  may  neter  read. 

Over  the  world  in  majesty  stalks  sorrow — 

Death  proudly  riJes  before. 
And  millions  cry,  0,  when  will  iiwn  the  morrow 

Of  peace,  foierermore  I 


[Written  for  BaJJon's  Pictorial.] 

ADVERTISING  FOR  A  HUSBAND. 

BT   AGNES  LESLIE. 


"  HcRRAH  !  I  know  what  I'll  do  ;  I've  been  bored  to  death  all 
this  horrid  dall  winter.  Now  I'll  have  some  fun  ;"  and  the  speak- 
er, a  young  belle  in  her  second  season,  flang  down  the  newspaper 
which  she  had  been  pemsing  very  intently,  and  began  to  practise 
a  new  Eedowa  before  the  pier  (tlass.  Her  companion,  a  grave, 
handsome  girl,  some  years  her  senior,  looked  up  from  her  draw- 
ing with  a  half  smile,  as  she  said  : 

"I  shoald  think  that  was  anything  bnt  a  variation  to  yonr 
nsaal  amusements  ;  I  believe  you  have  practised  those  same  steps 
a  dozen  times  before  to-day." 

"  La,  you  don't  think  my  only  chance  of  fnn  is  my  last  dancing 
lesson  ?    I  must  be  a  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope  indeed,  in  that  case." 

"  What  then  ?" 

"  Really  have  yon  condescended  so  much  from  year  dignity,  as 
to  exhibit  curiosity  about  so  vulgar  a  thinc^?" 

Jane  Van  Vecton  made  no  reply  to  this  rather  rude  remark,  but 
silently  kept  on  sketching,  while  Mabel  went  to  the  window, 
hnmmed  a  few  bars  from  Zampa,  keeping  up  a  running  tattoo 
accompaniment  with  her  plump  v.-hite  fingers  npon  the  broad  sill, 
and  then  whirling  round,  dropped  down  upon  the  carpet  at  her 
sister's  feet. 

"I'm  going  to  advertise  for  a  husband,  Jane." 

•'  You  are  not  going  to  do  any  such  thing,  Mabel !" 

"  Yon  see !"  and  reaching  out  her  hand  she  pulled  an  ivory  cup 
and  ball  from  the  what-not,  and  commenced  tossing  it  up  and 
down  with  a  very  decided  look  on  her  little  independent  face. 
"Yes,  I'm  going  to  advertise  for  a  husband;  it  will  be  prime 
fun." 

"  Bnt  dangerous  fun,  perhaps,  in  the  end,  Mabel ;  it  may  draw 
you  into  a  verj-  unpleasant  affair.  Don't  think  of  it,  I  beseech 
you." 

"  '  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have  ;'  "  and  throwing  down  the 
pretty  plaything  she  held,  she  went  to  the  small  fancy  desk,  and 
began  scratching  away  with  a  pen,  in  ranch  such  a  giddy,  rapid 
manner  as  she  moved  and  talked. 

"  You're  really  not  thinking  of  this  thing  seriously  V  said  Jane, 
for  the  first  time  putting  down  her  crayon,  and  looking  in  quite 
an  alarmed  way  at  her  daring  young  sistet's  face. 

"  Seriously  ?  Why,  yes,  in  one  way.  I'm  serious  in  my  de- 
sign of  advertising  ;  bnt  I  don't  even  ///mt  seriously  of  honoring 
the  gentleman  with  my  hand.  It's  the  drollery,  ihc  mystery,  the 
newness  of  the  idea,  in  short,  which  tickles  my  imagination." 

Jane  came  and  looked  over  her  shoulder,  and  started  back  in 
horror  as  she  read  the  following  : 

"  A  young  lady  of  highly  respectable  family  (not,  however,  be- 
longing to  '  Jlrs.  Poliphar's  '  circle),  of  some  personal  attractions, 
and,  what  is  of  still  greater  account,  considerable  property,  is 
desirous  of  entering  into  matrimonial  negociations  with  a  youn" 
gentleman  of  like  position." 

"  Now  you  shall  not  do  this,  Mabel.  I  have  a  right  to  interfere, 
for  I  stand  in  the  place  of  a  mother  to  you." 

"  You  sha'n't  interfere,  Jane  Van  Vecton ;  I'm  not  a  baby,  I'd 
have  you  understand,  but  old  enough  to  know  what  is  proper ;" 
and  Mabel's  black  eyes  flashed  angrily  on  her  calm  sister. 

"  You  are  only  seventeen,  Mabel ;  I  was  quite  a  child  at  that 
age— a  school  girl ;  while  you  have  been  flirting— yes,  actually 
flirting,  for  a  whole  year!"  and  the  pure  cheek  faintly  colored. 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say  jou  were  a  child  //ie>?,  Jane.  But  I'm  not 
going  to  be  kept  in  the  background  in  the  hey  dayof  (iiy  life,  even 
if  some  selfish  people  do  want  to  be  thought  so  very  youthful ;" 
and  the  pretty  little  vi.tcn  flounced  dov,'n  into  a  great  chair  with 
curiirg  lips  and  flashing  eyes.  It  was  a  hard,  ungrateful  thing 
for  her  to  say  to  that  good,  unselfish  sister,  who  had  striven  so 
faithfully  10  fulfil  a  mother's  duties  to  her,  a  more  difficult  labor 
than  it  mij;ht,  undir  other  circumstances,  have  been,  for  the  fa- 


ther was  a  stem,  sonr  old  man,  needlessly  jealous  of  his  pure 
young  wife  when  living,  and  suspicious  of  her  children.  Mabel 
was  too  like  her  mother  in  her  gay,  harmless  pranks,  her  beautiful 
face  and  musical  voice,  not  to  fall  very  often  under  her  father's 
displeasure,  and  the  injustice  of  this  embittered  her  loving  but 
wilful  nature  in  secret,  and  sometimes  open  rebellion  against 
him. 

Jane  made  no  remark  to  her  sister's  passionate  outburst — she 
never  did  to  Mabel's  explosions  ;  and  if  the  tears  gathered  to  her 
eyes,  as  she  thought  of  the  many  years  of  her  own  life  which 
had  been  devoted  to  this  th.ankless  child,  her  sister  did  not  see 
them,  for  she  went  quietly  away  and  resumed  her  crayon,  sitting 
with  her  back  to  the  little  turbulent  figure  in  the  easy  chair.  But 
Mabel  felt  very  uncomfortable  j  she  always  did  after  defying 
Jane's  wise  authority ;  conscious  that  she  v/as  in  the  wrong,  yet 
too  proud  or  too  cowardly  to  make  any  concessions.  To  use  her 
own  language  to  a  friend — "  how  can  I  own  up  to  Jane  ?  she  is 
BO  passionless  herself."  That  was  it.  Jane  was  so  passionless, 
so  cold  and  calm,  everybody  said,  and  everybody  thought,  save 
one,  and  he,  alas  !  was  Mabel's  lover. 

How  Philip  Kennedy  laughed  when  Jane  told  him,  as  she  felt  in 
duty  bound  to  do,  of  Mabel's  project.  He  took  the  veryway  of 
all  others  to  exasperate  her,  for  even  worse  than  her  sister's  cold- 
ness, she  hated  this  careless  ridicule.  She  wouldn't  be  laughed 
out  of  it,  at  least.  They  were  all  seated  in  the  drawing-room, 
Jai-e  busy  as  usual,  and  Mabel,  little,  idle,  good  fornothing  Ma- 
bel, sitting  on  a  low  stool  befoi  e  the  fire,  her  hands  folded  in  her 
lap,  and  her  Jewish  black  eyes  watching  the  fitful  blue  blaze  with 
moody  gravity  ;  while  her  lover  was  half  reclining  upon  the  sofa, 
his  handsome  head  thrown  back,  and  that  gay,  good  natured 
laugh  still  lingering  round  his  lips. 

"Ha,  ha.  Ma  b(Ue !  come,  this  is  rich ;  t/ou  advertising  for  a 
hnsband,  with  half  a  score  of  adorers  at  your  feet  already,  to  say 
nothing  of  your  humble  servant." 

She  turned  round  upon  him  her  angiy  face. 
"  How  much  fuss,  one  way  and  another,  there  has  been  made 
about  this  little  harmless  bit  of  fun  !  Jane  preaches  and  you 
ridicule;  but,  let  me  tell  you,  neither  of  you  will  carry  the  day, 
for  I  shall  do  as  I  please.  I'm  not  going  to  be  scolded  out  of  it, 
or  laughed  out  of  it." 

Philip's  face  assumed  a  graver  expression,  as  he  saw  how  an- 
grily in  earnest  she  was  ;  and  he  said,  gently  : 

"  My  dear  child,  it  may  seem  harmless  to  you,  but  the  conse- 
quences,  as  Jane  has  said,  might  be  very  unpleasant  to  us  both. 
It  will  hurt  your  delicacy,  if  it  transpire,  to  have  your  name  made 
ajest  of;"  and,  getting  np  and  coming  to  her  side,  he  said,  in 
lower  tones  :  "  I  don't  want  ray  affianced  wife  spoken  of  lightly, 
even  if  in  sport,  by  young  men  of  fashion.  I  wish  you  held  your- 
self as  sacred  as  I  do,  Mabel." 

This  was  an  unlucky  speech ;  it  angered  Mabel  still  more,  and 
without  a  word  she  started  up  from  her  seat,  and  brushing  hauo-h- 
tily  past  him,  ran  up  stairs  to  her  own  room. 

"  He  and  Jane,"  she  exclaimed  aloud,  "  think  I  haven't  com- 
mon sense,  I  believe.  Wish  I  held  myself  as  sacred  as  he  does 
me,  indeed !  I  guess  I  know  how  to  take  care  of  my  dignity. 
And  he's  always  bringing  that  up ;  his  wife !  as  if  it  was  the 
greatest  honor  in  the  world  for  me.  I'll  advertise  now,  if  I  die 
for  it !"  Which  threat,  it  is  needless  to  say,  she  speedily  put  into 
execution. 

Philip  Kennedy  went  back  to  his  seat  on  the  sofa  after  Mabel 
had  so  unceremoniously  left  the  room  ;  and,  after  a  sad  pause,  he 
said,  in  a  low,  g  ave  voice,  to  his  remaining  companion  : 
"  What  can  I  do  with  her,  Jane  ?     She  tries  me  severely." 
And  then  the  faithful  sister's  sweet,  patient  heart  broke  out ; 
"  Bear  with  her,  Philip,  she  is  so  young  ;  by-and-by,  when  she 
comes  to  be  your  wife,  it  will  be  different.     1  have  been  thinking 
perhaps  we  expect  too  much  of  her,  and  that  I  am  not  a  fit  com- 
panion for  her.     She  needs  more  sympathy,  and  I  am  so  unlike 
her  that  I  fail  to  give  it,  when  I  would  be  mother  and  sister  both. 
Just  thick,  I  am  eight  years  her  senior,"  she  concluded,  with  a 
shadow  of  a  smile. 

"  Are  you  twenty-five,  Jane  ?"  he  said,  dreamily,  without  re- 
plying to  the  subject  of  her  remarks. 

"  In  my  twenty-sixth  year,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 
He  laughed. 

"There,  that's  like  nobody  in  the  world  but  Jane  Van  Vecton. 
What  other  woman  would  have  taken  the  coming  year  ?  They 
usually  stay  with  the  past  as  long  as  possible." 

Jane  smiled  too,  but  not  very  cheerfully;  she  could  not  help 
thinking  how  carelessly  he  had  dismissed  Mabel  and  her  short- 
comings. There  he  stood  right  before  her  on  the  hearth  rug,  his 
back  to  the  glowing  grate  fire,  talking  in  the  same  half-serious, 
half  jocular  way  which  v.-as  peculiar  to  him,  not  about  his  betrothed 
or  anything  concerning  her.  And  Jane  listened,  and  at  last  gave 
herself  up  to  the  delightful  pleasure  of  his  conversation,  now  and 
then  contributing  an  original  remark,  such  as  only  Philip  Ken- 
nedy could  elicit  from  those  calm  lips.  It  was  strange  how  he 
had  ever  come  to  attach  himself  to  Mabel  Van  Vecton,  with  her 
youth,  and  follies,  and  fickleness.  He  had  a  quick,  strong  tem- 
per, and  vivacity  enough  for  both  ;  tempered  as  her's  was  not 
with  a  firm  self-control.  He  was  altogether  too  gay  and  careless 
in  his  outward  manner  for  her,  too  fond  of  bantering  her  in  his 
half  satirical  way,  which  she  did  not  like,  and  would  not  under- 
stand. 


"  What's  new  in  the  papers  this  morning,  Harry  V 

"Nothing  that  I  see.     Nothing  later  from  Europe  ;  no  change 

in  the  markets,  no  anything.     Yes — stop  ;  look  here,  Morris  !" 

and,  brightening  up,  he  read,  with  some  fun  in  his  eyes  and  voice, 

Mabel's  droll  advertisement.     "  There  !  I'll  bet  ten  to  one,"  he 


exclaimed,  throwing  down  the  paper,  "  that  the  writer  of  this  is 
some  harum  scarum  girl,  who  does  it  for  the  joke  of  the  thing  ;  it 
sounds  a  good  deal  like  one  my  cousin  Grace  inserted  for  sport 
last  year." 

Morris  picked  up  the  paper  and  read  the  advertisement  with  a 
half  smile  upon  his  serious  face,  then  letting  it  slip  from  his  fin- 
gers to  the  carpet,  he  resumed  his  position  of  repose  against  the 
sofa  pillows.  He  was  really,  in  spite  of  his  indifferent  manner, 
much  more  amused  and  curious  than  he  would  have  cared  to  own, 
and  after  his  friend,  Harry  Neal,  had  left  the  room,  his  thoughts 
took  a  definite  form,  and,  getting  up,  he  went  to  his  writing  desk 
and  penned  quite  a  long  letter  in  reply  to  that  odd  advertisement. 
It  was  not  sentimental,  but  in  the  same  spirit  which  characterized 
Mabel's  wild  adventure,  full  of  a  quaint,  quiet  humor,  too,  which 
would  have  done  him  no  discredit  as  an  author.  Directing  as 
specified,  he  dropped  it  into  the  post-offi.'e  as  he  went  down  town. 
Morris  Jackson  was  accounted  a  queer  fellow,  an  odd  stick 
eccentric,  etc.,  and  all  because  he  was  rich  and  undissipated.  He 
never  drank  wine,  ho  never  played  at  any  of  the  fashionable 
gambling  games,  and  rarely  went  to  the  theatre.  Yet  it  was  not 
from  principle ;  he  had  no  taste  for  such  things  ;  jt  was  all  a  bore 
to  him.     He  went  to  church  because  he  had  a  taste  for  eloquence, 

and  the  Rev.  Dr.  D was  a  very  eloquent  man ;  he  liked  the 

singing,  too.  His  tastes  made  him  fortunately  a  man  of  unblem- 
ished character,  and  thus  life  had  gone  on  for  him  in  this  aimless, 
unsatisfying  way  for  five  and-twenty  years,  and  with  no  near  rela- 
tive to  care  for  and  care  for  him,  it  was  no  wonder  the  rich,  idle 
man's  curse — emiui — took  possession  of  him.  There  was  some- 
thing in  our  young  heroine's  satirical  advertisement  which  struck 
his  dormant  fancy,  and  called  forth  such  unusual  demonstration  ; 
and  when  she  received  that  delicate  perfumed  epistle,  with  its 
fine  graceful  hand  writing  and  finished  composition,  her  spirits 
rose  afresh,  and  all  the  remorse  and  little  fear  of  consequences 
which  had  disturbed  her  mind  vanished  under  its  fascinating  in- 
fluence. With  womanly  tact,  she  refrained  from  revealing  the 
success  of  her  undertaking  to  either  her  sister  or  lover.  The  let- 
ter invited  a  correspondence,  and  the  mystery,  which  was  certainly 
not  a  vulgar  mystery,  charmed  her  into  compliance.  Lincoln 
Morris  was  the  not  unmusical  title  which  Jackson  had  adopted 
for  his  nam  de  plume,  and  thus,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  other 
party  save  their  two  selves,  several  letters  were  interchanged. 
Morris  was  no  less  pleased  with  her  sprightly  epistles  than  she 
with  his  graver  ones,  and  he  was  no  less  sure  that  it  was  a  person 
of  refinement  and  good  social  standing. 

For  a  while  this  entertaining  mystery  did  very  well,  but  people 
wont  be  satisfied  with  mystery  forever,  and  after  a  time  there 
arose  a  very  natural  curiosity  to  behold  each  other  bodily.  Thus 
the  very  snare  they  warned  her  against  was  fast  enclosing  her  in 
its  meshes.     Indiscreet  Mabel ! 

From  the  gay  laughter-loving,  pleasure-seeking  girl,  she  became 
more  pre  occupied  and  thoughtful,  and  this  did  not  escape  the 
watchful  eyes  at  home. 

"  What  in  the  world  has  come  over  you,  Mabel  !"  said  Philip 
Kennedy,  one  day,  when  she  had  been  unnsually  silent  and  sub- 
missive. "  You  are  no  more  like  the  little  gay  creature  of  two 
months  since  than  I  am  like  the  President  of  the  United  States." 
She  gave  him  a  sidelong  glance  from  her  upturned  black  eyes, 
in  her  saucy  way,  and  said : 

"  I  thought  you  liked  proper  people  1" 
He  laughed. 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  are  not  proper  all  the  time ;  you  are  as  change- 
able as  a  chameleon.  Come,  you've  been  sinning,  I  know ;  you've 
got  something  on  your  mind,  some  new  prank  which  you  can't 
reconcile  with  your  conscience.  If  it  wasn't  for  that  big  hump  on 
the  top  of  your  head,  I  don't  know  what  would  become  of  you 
Mabel." 

Hastily  drawing  her  hand  away,  she  cried  out  as  if  in  pain : 
"  You  hurt  me  !"  But  she  could  not  deceive  Philip  Kennedy 
so  ;  for  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  her  voice  tretnulous  with 
emotion.  She  looked  very  pretty  as  she  sat  there,  rubbing  one 
little  hand  with  the  other,  her  cherry  lips  parted,  and  the  color 
flushing  all  over  her  face.  But  he  far  from  suspected  the  real  cause 
of  her  agitation  ;  he  thought  she  felt  sad  and  sorry  for  some  of  her 
whims  and  petulance,  and  with  much  such  a  feeling  and  motion 
which  one  extends  to  a  child,  he  put  his  arm  around  her,  sayino-, 
at  the  same  time  : 

"  My  dear  child,  what  troubles  you  ?" 

It  was  the  same  old  cause  of  irritation ;  she  was  always  treated 
like  a  child  ;  and  repulsing  his  clasping  arm,  she  drew  away  from 
him,  and  with  real  womanly  reproach  and  haughty  anger,  ex- 
claimed with  deepening  color : 

"  Why,  in  heaven's  name,  Philip  Kennedy,  did  you  ever  ask  me 
to  be  your  wife,  if  y ju  regarded  me  as  a  child  ?" 
"Because  I  loved  yon,  Mabel  Van  Vecton." 
"  It  is  f;ilse  !  you  never  loved  me.     How  could  you — a  man  of 
your  character,  love  a  woman  whom  you  could  tease  and  banter 
into  a  childi.^h  passion,  as  you  have  me  ?     No — you  never  loved 
me,  so  don't  perjure  yourself  with  another  lie,  Philip  Kennedy." 
"  Mabel !" 

"  Stop,  I  know  all  you  would  say.  You  would  beguile  me  again 
with  those  fascinating  tones,  ah !  too  well  I  remember  them. 
What  right  had  you  to  steal  all  my  happy  freedom  away,  and 
make  such  a  poor  return  ?" 

He  strove  to  soothe  her,  but  ere  he  was  aware  of  her  purpose, 
she  had  left  the  room,  and  he  could  hear  her  little  fleet  footsteps 
flying  up  the  stairs,  and  scarcely  knowing,  in  his  pre  occupation, 
whither  he  was  going,  he  went  out  into  the  hall  and  opened  the 
door  of  the  dining-room,  where  he  found  Jane  with  her  sewing. 
He  threw  himself  down  on  a  lounging  chair  and  related  what  had 
p.assed,  adding,  in  conclusion  ; 
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"Jane,  what  shall  I  do  ?     That  girl  will  drive  me  mad!" 

She  put  down  her  work  and  turned  her  palo,  distressed  face 
towards  him. 

"  0,  Philip  !  how  will  all  this  end  for  my  poor  child  ?'* 

"  End  f  I  will  tell  you  ;  if  she  persist  in  this  way  after  we  are 
married,  the  result  will  be — a  heartless  woman  of  fashion,  and  a 
hardened  man  of  the  world !" 

"  Philip,  Philip,  'judge  not,  lest  ye  be  judged.'  " 

*' Jane,"  and  his  voice  was  husky  with  emotion;  "Jane,"  he 
repeated,  "  why,  in  heaven's  name,  did  you  encouragjo  my  blind 
partiality  for  her?  and  why,  0,  Jane,"  and  he  came  and  stood 
before  her,  '*  why  did  you  turn  from  m}'  love  f  You  knew  it  was 
love  I  felt  for  you,  the  Jrucst  and  fondest  man  ever  felt.  You 
weep  !  0,  Jane,  Jane,  God  forgive  you,  if,  from  a  mistaken  idea 
of  justice  towards  your  sister,  you  have  made  us  both  miserable !" 

The  tears  were  raining  down  her  pallid  cheeks,  and  she  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

He  knelt  by  her  side  and  drew  the  drooping  head  to  his  shoulder. 

"Jane,  you  are  the  only  woman  I  ever  really  loved,  the  only 
woman  I  shall  ever  love.  It  was  your  rejection  of  my  suit  which 
drove  me  ou  to  the  last  year's  mad  passion.  Mortified  and  hum- 
bled in  my  haughty  pride  by  that  refusal,  the  flattering  reception 
your  sister  gave  me,  when  she  returned,  in  all  her  youth  and 
beauty,  was  a  great  temptation.  She  did  not  turn  coldly  from  my 
professions  ;  she  did  not  scorn  my  suit,  though  far  less  passion- 
ately urged  than  to  yourself.  For  a  time  I  thought  I  was  happy; 
I  did  not  think  it  was  merely  the  tranquillity  of  my  flattered  vani- 
ty, my  soothed  self  love.  I  have  awakened  to  the  reality  thnt  I 
have  sinned  against  God  and  her ;  I  have  perjured  myself,  as  she 
said,  but  I  will  take  care  that  it  is  for  the  last  time.  Before  an- 
other day,  we  must  understand  each  other;  this  miserable  mis- 
take must  be  remedied." 

The  bowed  head  was  lifted  from  its  resting  place,  as  if  with 
great  effort,  and  the  broken  voice  said,  hastily  : 

"  I  will  never,  so  help  me  God,  make  my  happiness  on  the 
ashes  of  her's !"  and  ere  he  had  time  to  detain  her,  she  had  fled 
from  his  presence. 

When  Mabel  so  unceremoniously  left  Philip,  she  went  to  her 
usual  place  of  refuge — the  bow  window  in  her  dressing-room,  and 
there  indulged  in  bitter  tears,  and  bitterer  reflections.  These 
were  broken  in  upon  by  some  one  turning  the  handle  of  the  door, 
and  a  gay,  cheerful  voice  exclaiming,  as  the  owner  entered,  bring- 
ing in  the  fresh  March  air  : 

"What's  in  the  wind  now,  chere  petite?  Come,  dry  up  your 
eyes  and  let  me  take  you  out.  I've  got  an  invitation  for  you  to 
the  most  charming  place — Mrs.  Caere's.  Excuse  the  lateness  of 
the  invitation.  I've  just  returned  from  out  of  town  myself,  and 
received  her  note  only  fifteen  minutes  ago.  She  is  very  urgent 
Tou  should  come.     Will  you,  ma  belle  cousine  ?" 

"  Why,  Walter,  I  never  saw  her  but  once,  when  I  was  with  you, 
one  day,  at  the  exhibition." 

"  That's  nothing ;  yon  are  both  perfectly  aware  of  each  other's 
position.  You  both  belong  to  one  of  the  first  families,"  he  said, 
with  a  laugh,  "so  it's  all  au/(z/f;  only,  you  will  fi.nd  her's  not 
quite  so  much  tinctured  with  that  old  puritan  ancestor  whose  grim 
portrait  hangs  in  your  father's  library." 

It  needed  not  many  arguments  to  persuade  Mabel  to  accompany 
her  only  cousin,  and,  indeed,  her  only  relative  in  the  world  save 
her  father  and  sister.  They  had  been  brought  up  together  until 
Walter's  strong  will  rebelled  against  his  uncle's  authority,  when 
he  went  out  into  the  world  to  battle  his  way  alone  and  unaided; 
but  the  tie,  more  like  brother  and  sister  than  cousins,  was  kept 
unbroken. 

"  I'll  call  for  you  at  nine ;  you'll  be  ready ;"  and  the  gay  young 
fellow  cleared  the  stairs  with  two  light  bounds,  after  he  had  gained 
Mabel's  consent. 

She  was  in  just  the  mood  for  this  scheme ;  she  wanted  to  escape 
from  her  own  annoying  thoughts,  and,  lighting  the  gas,  she  sum- 
moned her  little  Scotch  maid,  Jeannie,  and  commenced  her  pre- 
parations. She  was  standing  before  the  toilet  glass,  smoothing 
the  folds  of  her  bright  airy  dress,  when  she  was  conscious  of  some 
one  in  the  shadow  of  the  doorway.  The  door  had  been  opened 
to  cool  the  furnace-heated  room ;  and,  looking  up,  what  was  her 
dismay  to  see  her  father  regardmg  her  with  his  most  withering 
displeasure  and  sarcasm. 

"Where  are  you  intending  to  go?"  was  his  question,  in  icy 
tones. 

Deception  was  not  one  of  Mabel's  faults,  and  she  answered, 
boldly ; 

"With  Walter,  to  Mrs.  Dacre's." 

By  her  father,  with  his  stiff  puritanic  notions,  this  daring,  dash- 
ing, dancing  Walter,  and  his  fashionable  friends,  were  regarded 
with  peculiar  horror  and  dislike. 

"  You  will  remove  these  theatrical  trappings,  and  remain  at 
home,"  was  his  command. 

But  Mabel  went.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  she  had  dis- 
obeyed him ;  aU  the  bitter  defiance  of  her  nature  was  roused  at 
his  overbearing  restrictions ;  and  Walter  fully  comprehended  how 
matters  stood  when  she  met  him  at  the  hall  door  in  her  cloak  and 
hood. 

"  Ay,  bat  the  lassie  has  the  master's  spirit !"  said  Jeannie,  ad- 
miringly, to  her  fellow-servants,  as  she  told  them  of  her  mistress's 
rebellion.  "  She  looked  as  bonnie  as  a  queen  when  he  spoke  to 
her  sae  cruel." 

And  bonnie  as  a  queen  she  looked  as  she  stood  before  her  host- 
ess. Mrs.  Dacre  thought  she  had  never  seen  such  a  bright  little 
fairy,  and  congratulated  herself  upon  so  charming  an  addition  to 
her  party.  And  Mabel  entered  into  the  amusements  of  the  even- 
ing as  enjoyably  as  if  there  never  existed  stem  fathers  or  indig- 
nant lovers.     She  danced,  and  flirted,  and  laughed  to  her  heart's 


content.  And  the  result  (which  she  liked  better  ihan  all)  was  a 
great  sensation ;  she  was  the  belle  of  the  evening.  With  consider- 
able pique  she  noticed  one  gentleman  who  seemed  neither  to 
remark  this  senr5ation  nor  its  object.  He  was  a  handsome  fellow, 
too, — a  serious,  quiet,  stylish-looking  man,  who  talked  as  agree- 
ably to  the  elderly  ladies  as  he  did  to  the  belles  on  the  opposite 
side.  Mabel's  vanity  was  roused,  and,  someliow  or  other,  she 
determined  to  awaken  this  cold  piece  of  humanity;  fortunately 
for  her  design,  an  opportunity  was  not  long  wanting,  for  her  host- 
ess presently  came  up  to  her,  saying : 

"My  dear  Miss  Van  Vecton,  will  you  favor  us  with  some  mu- 
sic 1     I  have  heard  from  Walter  of  your  delightful  singing." 

Singing  was  Mabel's  forte  ;  that  expressive  face  never  looked 
more  beautiful  than  when  lit  up  with  music's  passion  ;  those  full, 
bright  lips  never  so  tempting  as  when  pouring  out  the  melody  of 
her  voice. 

The  cold  piece  of  humanity  never  turned  his  head  when  she 
seated  herself  at  the  piano,  and  played  the  first  low  prelude  to  one 
of  Schubert's  divine  melodies.  He  expected  some  of  the  usual 
school  girl  performance:,  and  his  tastes  were  cultivated  enough  to 
feel  annoyed.  But  when  that  perfect  voice,  so  sure  and  sweet,  so 
full  of  compass,  and  yet  so  fresh,  broke  the  gentle  murmur  of  the 
rooms,  he  left  his  seat,  and  came  and  stood  where  he  could  sec 
her  distinctly.  Mabel  had  succeeded  ;  he  could  not  help  feeling 
some  curiosity  about  the  owner  of  such  a  voice.  "  Surely,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "there  must  be  natural  genius  there;"  and  he 
forthwith  requested  an  introduction. 

Walter  presented  the  gentleman  ;  in  the  confusion  of  many 
tongues,  Mabel  lost  the  surname,  as  her  cousin,  in  his  off  hand 
way,  addressed  him  with  "  Morris,  let  me  make  you  acquainted," 
etc.  A  bright,  burning  blush  passed  over  her  face  as  she  raised 
her  eyes  eagerly  to  his.  He  could  not  but  notice  it,  and  when  she 
directly  afterwards  addressed  him  as  "  Mr.  Morris,"  a  sudden 
illuminating  smile  brightened  his  grave  countenance,  and  bend- 
ing towards  her,  he  said,  softly : 

"You  are  thinking  of  Lincoln  Morris;  it  is  Morris  Jackson  noio." 

They  understood  each  other  at  once ;  and  though  Mabel,  with 
all  her  wild  gaiety,  could  not  help  being  a  little  shy  at  first,  when 
she  remembered  what  had  passed,  it  wore  off  when  she  discovered 
that  he  understood  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  done  as  thoroughly 
as  herself. 

Morris  Jackson  could  make  himself  a  veiy  agreeable  man  if  he 
chose,  and  he  chose  to  do  so  now  ;  and  Mabel  was  soon  talking 
to  him  in  her  frank,  fearless  manner,  saying  incredibly  saucy 
things  in  a  reckless  way,  which  would  have  called  down  a  frown 
upon  her  from  Philip  Kennedy ;  but  her  companion  was  really 
aroused  out  of  his  apathy  into  downright  enjoyment.  She  seemed 
to  have  not  the  slightest  respect  for  his  position,  or  what  subdued 
so  many  young  ladies — his  half  a  million — not  she.  She  laughed 
at  him ;  she  contradicted  bim  flatly ;  she  ordered  him  about  like  a 
school-boy, — in  short,  she  treated  him  like  anything  but  a  young 
gentleman  of  fortune  and  position — those  accompaniments  which 
.usually,  to  his  great  disgust,  heralded  his  appearance. 

The  evening's  entertainments  were  to  terminate  in  tableaux,  the 
first  of  which  was  found  to  be  wanting  in  one  of  its  principal 
characters.  The  subject  was  taken  from  a  Spanish  picture — the 
"  Unwilling  Bride,"  and  Alice  Rodney,  the  lady  chosen  for  the 
representation  of  the  latter  being  absent,  our  Spanish-looking 
Mabel  was  solicited  to  fill  the  place ;  and  she  was  a  very  embodi- 
ment of  Spain's  dark -eyed  daughters  when  robed  in  the  rich, 
peculiar  costume.  She  emerged  from  the  dressing-room  into  the 
presence  of  her  cavalier  companion,  who,  to  her  astonishment, 
proved  to  be  Morris  Jackson.  Clapping  her  hands,  like  the  little 
mad-cap  she  was,  she  said,  laughingly,  as  she  caught  his  eye  : 

"  0  how  funny  it  all  is  !" 

"What's  funny?"  inquired  Walter;  "  I  don't  see  anything  very 
droll." 

"  Of  course  you  don't ;  go  away;"  and  she  gave  him  a  push 
towards  the  door. 

There  was  only  one  thing  wanting  to  complete  the  arrange- 
ments— a  species  of  hat  or  turban  for  the  bridegroom. 

"0,  I  know  what  will  do  !"  exclaimed  Mabel,  as  they  were  dis- 
cussing it ;  and,  dashing  down  her  fan,  she  ran  back  to  the  dressing- 
room,  and  returned  with  a  gorgeous  scarf  she  had  worn  around 
her  in  the  carriage.  Pulling  off  her  gloves,  she  commenced  twist- 
ing it  about  his  brow  as  carelessly  as  if  he  were  a  wooden  model. 
Now  her  soft  bare  arms  would  encircle  his  head ;  now  her  per- 
fumed curls  would  float  across  his  mouth  ;  now  her  jewelled  fingers 
would  push  the  locks  away,  and  she  all  the  time  talking,  laugh- 
ing and  scolding,  giving  him  a  push  this  way  and  that,  or  order- 
ing him  shortly  to  hold  his  head  down  or  up,  in  the  most  natural 
manner  in  the  world,  until  Morris  thought  he  had  never  seen  any- 
thing quite  so  bewitching  in  his  whole  life.  He  could  scarcely 
help  feeling  sorry  when  it  was  over,  and  they  took  their  places. 
Before  the  curtain  rose,  Walter  whispered  something  to  his  host- 
ess, which  seemed  to  meet  with  great  approval,  and  as  the  beau- 
tiful tableau  was  revealed  to  the  admiring  guests,  she  came  for- 
ward, accompanied  by  a  pleasant  looking  man,  who,  until  now, 
had  been  deeply  engaged  at  a  whist  tabic  in  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tant rooms.  Even  now  he  seemed  to  be  more  mindful  of  his  game 
than  of  the  present  company;  for  an  absent  expression  rested 
upon  his  face  as  he  stepped  forward  at  a  signal  from  Mrs.  Dacre, 
and  began  a  ceremony  of  marriage.  Morris  and  his  companion 
both  looked  up  in  surprise  ;  but  the  intelligent  smile  and  nod  from 
Walter  and  the  hostess  kept  them  silent ;  they  saw  it  was  meant 
for  a  joke,  and  were  too  well  bred  not  to  carry  it  out.  When  it 
was  concluded,  and  the  curtain  slowly  commenced  rolling  down, 
for  the  first  time  Uncle  Ralph,  as  he  was  called,  seemed  to  com- 
prehend the  real  state  of  affairs.  He  followed  Mrs.  Dacre  and 
Walter  out  of  the  room. 


"  What — what,  Lucy,  look  here  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  they  were 
alone;  "was  this  all  meant  for  sport?  Didn't  you  know — good 
Heaven,  Lucy !— didn't  you  know  that  I  was  made  Justice  of  tho 
Peace  this  very  day  ?" 

They  were  aghast. 

"  0,  Uncle  Ralph/'  cried  Mrs.  Dacre,  in  horrified  tones,  "  why 
didn't  you  tell  us?" 

"  Tell  you  !"  he  retorted  testily.  "  How  did  I  know  you  wero 
in  fun  i  There  are  so  many  new  notions  now-a  days.  But  how 
the  deuce  did  you  come  to  ask  ?«e,  any  way?" 

"Because  we  thought  you /mrf  prcviouply  been  in  that  office 
some  five  or  six  years  since  ;  we  had  no  idea  that  you  held  it  now." 

"  T^ll,  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  you  have  made  of  it,  for  they  are 
married  now  by  all  the  law  in  the  land." 

While  this  exciting  scene  was  enacting,  Mabel  and  Morris 
were  gaily  jesting  and  laughing  in  the  little  ante-room,  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  seriousness  of  the  joke ;  but  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, Mrs,  Dacre  and  Walter  entered  and  revealed  the  startling 
truth  to  them.     Mabel  was  frantic. 

"Married,  did  you  say,  Walter?  Married  to  a  man  I  never 
saw  before !"  she  cried,  in  a  frightened  voice.  "  0,  Philip,  Phi- 
lip ! — what  will  he  say  ?  what  shall  I  do?"  and  the  poor  child 
threw  herself  upon  the  lounge  and  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 
The  guiltless  participator  in  this  strange  dream  bore  himself  in 
a  very  quiqt,  manly  way  during  the  whole.  He  neither  approached 
her  nor  offered  any  consolation ;  but,  in  a  manner  which  Walter 
could  not  fail  to  admire,  he  said  : 

"  Had  I  not  better  leave  her  presence  ?" 

"  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  she  is  very  much  excited  now.  She 
feels  everything  so  keenly.  I  will  try  to  soothe  her  presently. 
*Tis  an  unlucky  affair  for  you  both,  Jackson." 

Walter  knew  him  only  as  the  world  knew  him — as  a  gentleman 
of  unblemished  character,  but  rather  eccentric  and  haughty  ;  he 
had  many  misgivings,  therefore,  for  poor  Mabel's  welfare.  What 
was  his  surprise,  as  well  as  pleasure,  when  he  said : 

"Not  for  me,  Lynn.  I  should  not  wish  it  otherwise ;"  and, 
with  a  few  brief  yet  eloquent  words,  he  related  the  story  of  their 
correspondence,  adding  in  conclusion:  "But  if  she  wishes  the 
union  dissolved,  I  am  ready  to  do  all  she  requires,  and  the  law 
allows.     Who  did  she  mean  by  Philip  ?" 

"  She  was  betrothed  to  him," 

"  Poor  child !"  and,  guided  by  a  sudden  impulse,  he  went  over 
to  where  she  was  still  weeping,  but  more  quietly,  in  the  farthest 
comer  of  the  room,  and  sitting  down  by  her  side,  he  said,  in  the 
kindest  possible  tones,  all  that  a  true,  high-souled  man  could  say. 

She  lifted  her  tear  stained  face,  and  between  little  gasping  sobs 
which  went  to  his  heart,  and  made  him  yearn  to  fold  her  to  his 
bosom,  she  begged  him  to  accompany  Walter  to  her  father,  and 
acquaint  him  with  the  whole  affair.  He  regarded  her  with  some 
surprise,  and  Mabel,  with  that  ready  perception  which  was  not 
the  least  quality  of  her  nature,  replied  : 

"  It  seems  strange  to  you  that  I  stay  behind,  but " — and  a  burn- 
ing blush  suffused  neck,  cheek  and  brow — "  my  father  is  very 
strict,  I  came  away  to  night  without  his  approval,"  and,  draw- 
ing a  long  sigh,  "I  fear  he  will  not  easily  forgive  me,"  After  a 
moment's  pause,  she  looked  up,  again  saying,  with  a  confiding 
manner,  which,  spite  of  the  words,  gave  him  a  thrill  of  pleasure  : 
*'  Will  you  do  what  is  proper  to  annul  the  tie  1" 

"  Everything  in  my  power,"  was  his  reply. 

She  regarded  him  sorrowfully. 

"  Ah  !  Mr.  Jackson,  must  it  be  public  ?" 

"  Somewhat,  I  am  afraid." 

The  tears  commenced  afresh, 

"  0  how  mortifying  it  will  all  be — this  exposure !" 

"  I  know  of  but  one  way  to  avoid  it." 

She  started, 

"And  that?" 

"  To  remain  as  we  are."  And,  for  the  first  time  in  his  whole 
life,  the  barriers  of  education  and  habitual  reserve  were  broken 
down,  and  in  a  resistless  tide  of  eloquence  he  told  her  how  much 
she  had  touched  his  heart.  He  did  not  plead  with  her  to  love 
him,  he  merely  acknowledged  how  little  of  a  stranger  he  felt 
towards  one  whom  he  had  known  for  months  through  the  familiar 
medium  of  letters,  and  very  delicately  set  before  her  the  sweet 
possibilitj'  of  their  happiness.  Mabel  knew  at  once,  from  the  true, 
instincts  of  a  woman,  that  this  was  no  ephemeral  fancy,  and  thnt 
it  was  the  only  real  avowal  of  love  to  which  she  had  ever  listened. 
0,  Mabel!  was  it  love  you  felt  in  your  own  heart  as  those  earn- 
est words  met  your  ear?  or  was  it  but  a  tender  gratitude  towards 
the  only  man  who  had  ever  recognized  what  she  had  so  long 
craved — her  woman's  heart  and  soul  ?  If  the  former,  let  us  give 
her  great  praise  that,  accustomeias  she  had  been  to  gratify  every 
impulse  in  the  grand  crisis  of  her  life,  she  proved  faithful  to  what 
she  believed  to  be  her  duty,  and  bravely  bade  him  go. 


"No,  sir;  they  that  'sow  the  wind  must  reap  the  whirlwind.'  " 

"  But,  uncle,  'tis  a  mere  accident — the  result  of  circumstances 
over  which  she  had  no  control.  You  do  not  think  your  d:\ughtcr 
would  place  herself  in  such  a  mortifying  position  purposely  f" 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  my  daughter  would  not  take  it  into  her 
wise  head  to  do.  She  has  pleased  to  disobey  mc  from  her  earliest 
youth ;  she  went  from  my  house  to-night  against  my  orders,  and 
she  shall  never  return  to  it !     I  have  nothing  more  to  say." 

Walter  made  no  further  remonstrance,  but  ha-stened  to  rejoin 
Jackson,  who  was  awaiting  him  in  tho  room  beyond,  the  door  of 
which  being  ajar,  he  bad  been  an  ouditor  of  the  whole  conversa- 
tion. He  had  never  met  with  such  cold  injustice,  especially 
towards  a  young  daughter,  and  his  own  high  nature  was  roused 
within  him. 

[concluded  on  page  410.] 
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This  he  did  so  perfectly,  that  on  his  arrival 
here,  being  recommended  to  Moses  Brown, 
of  ProTidence,  who  had  attempted  the 
same  thing  and  failed — he  engaged  to  fur- 
nish patterns  for  the  machineri',  and  super- 
intend its  operation.  The  present  state  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  in  this  conntry,  and 
the  "  Old  Slater  Mill,"  are  monuments  of 
hie  success.  The  attraction  to  Fawtuckct 
being  limited  to  its  manufacturing  facilities, 
its  growth  was  slow,  and  having  been  ex- 
empt from  the  dangers  incident  to  more 
exposed  localities  in  time  of  war,  it  is  de- 
Toid  of  general  historical  interest.  The 
historiographer,  therefore,  would  find  few 
facts  other  than  of  local  interest,  in  search- 
ing among  the  archives  of  the  town.  There 
are  probably  no  vestiges  of  the  original 
buildings  erected  in  this  place,  although 
some  very  ancient  and  venerable  ones  still 
remain  to  carry  us  hack  beyond  the  present 
century.  One  of  the  oldest  is  called  the 
*'  old  Miller  house,"  and  is  situated  at  the 
comer  of  Main  Street  and  of  Valley  Falls 
turnpike.  It  was  built  by  the  Rev.  Matu- 
rin  Ballon,  your  grandfather  and  namesake. 
The  author  of  the  "  Keminiscences,"  from 
whom  I  copy,  says :  "  Some  ten  or  more 
years  since,  early  on  a  pleasant  summer 
morning,  I  saw  a  venerable  looking  old 
gentleman  in  a  clerical  habit,  moving  in 
front  of  it,  apparently  in  deep  meditation. 
On  seeing  me  near,  he  moved  toward  me, 

and  observed  :  'My  father  built  that  house  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  which  causes  me  to  look  upon  it  with  so  much 
interflst.     I  like  to  look  upon  the  old  family  mansion.'    This  gen- 
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riages  and  pedestrians  crossing  the  bridge  which  s-pans  the  river 
between  the  factories,  and  which  brings  out  in  bo'd  relief  the  fall 
beneath,  dashing,  sparkling  and  leaping  over  its  rocky  bed ;  the 


such  as  an  artist  delights  to  linger  over* 
But  my  time  was  limited,  and  I  had  to 
hasten  to  sketch  other  objects.  I  must  not 
omit  to  state,  however,  before  leaving  this 
spot,  that  it  is  distinguished  in  the  annals 
of  daring  exploits,  as  having  been  the 
scene  of  Sam  Patch's  earliest  efforts  in 
jtimpinf/.  He  made  his  first  leap  from  the 
top  of  the  rock  seen  at  the  further  end  of 
the  right  hand  factory,  and  under  the 
bridge.  This  is  about  twenty-five  feet 
above  the  water.  He  next  essayed  a  leap 
from  the  old  bridge,  and  then  from  a  string 
piece  that  rose  about  twenty-five  feet  abovo 
the  roadway 'of  the  bridge.  As  his  name 
became  famous,  so  did  his  ambition  become 
exalted,  and  he  concluded  his  feats  in  this 
vicinity  by  jumping  from  the  top  of  the 
stone  factory,  which  is  seven  stories  high, 
besides  the  foundation.  Finally,  his  vault- 
ing ambition  o'erleaped  itself,  and  he  jump- 
ed into  eternity  while  on  a  professional  tour 
in  western  New  York.  This  bridge  occu- 
pied about  the  same  position  as  that  of  the 
present  one.  It  was  carried  away  by  a 
freshet,  and  the  present  one  erected  on  its 
site.  The  author  ot  the  "  Reminiscences  " 
gives  some  interesting  facts,  but  space  will 
not  admit  them  here.  Retracing  my  steps, 
I  crossed  the  bridge  to  the  Massachusetts 
side,  and  "  borrowed  the  loan  "  of  a  win- 
dow from  the  proprietor  of  a  boot  and  shoe 
store  which  overlooked  the  fall,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  sketch  the  old  Slater  mill,  seen  in  the  third  illustra- 
tion. The  cupola  of  this  mill  is  seen  in  the  large  picture,  just  over 
the  bridge.     I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  feelings  which  rose  within 
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tleman  was  the  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou."  Another  ancient  house  is 
the  "  Esten  house,"  built  by  Henry  E  t -n,  173  years  ago.  The 
"  Governor  Jenks  house,"  built  upwards  of  150  years  since,  in 
which  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  col- 
ony resided,  is  now  owned  by  the  fam- 
ily of  the  late  Dr.  N.  Manchester.  It 
has  been  considerably  changed  in  its 
outward  appearance,  the  roof,  on  one 
side,  formerly  extending  nearly  to  the 
ground,  as  a  protection  against  the 
north  winds.  My  first  essay  wiih  the 
pencil  was  a  sketch  of  the  falls,  mills, 
etc.,  shown  in  the  engraving  above. 
To  find  a  favorable  locality  to  make 
this  skutch,  I  was  ohligcd  to  dart  down 
a  dark  alley  running  from  Main  Street 
next  to  the  Gazette  and  Chronicle 
office,  and  threading  a  labyrinth  of 
lanes,  workshop.s,  bridges  and  aque- 
ducts, found  myself  in  a  lumber  yard 
on  ilie  banks  of  the  river  about  two 
hundred  yards  below  the  falls.  Un  the 
cppcite  side  were  steep  shelving  banks, 
with  the  backs  of  houses  jutting  out 
fiom  the  street  far  above  me,  and  look- 
ing as  though  a  strong  wind  would 
carry  them  clear  of  their  foundations 
into  the  stream  bplow.  A  narrow, 
winding  footpaifi  ran  along  the  precip- 
itous side  of  the  bank,  but  it  would  be 
an  act  of  considerable  daring  for  one 
unaccustomed  to  its  tortuous  course, 
to  aitempt  its  passage  in  a  dark  night. 
Till.'  view  u[)  the  river  is  picturesque 
and  beautiful.  The  contrast  bclvyeen 
ihc  dark  blue  stone  mill  on  the  right, 
ind  the  white  wooden  one  on  the  left 
jf  the  falls ;  the  buty  stream  of  car- 


various  side  falls,  which  gush  out  from  above  and  beneath  the 
foundations  of  the  various  mills,  coming  out  from  the  most  un- 
likely places,  make  up  a  picture  of  surpassing  beauty  and  interest, 
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me  while  contemplating  this  remnant  of  bygone  days.  My 
mind  was  wafted  back  on  the  wings  of  imagination  to  the  busy 
scenes  of  a  past  generation,  when  those  who  now  He  supine  in 
their  graves,  thronged  the  busy  haunts 
of  men,  and  bore  in  this  plain,  unpre- 
tending pile,  by  the  aid  of  a  heaven- 
born  intellect,  and  the  exercise  of 
every  commendable  appliance  of  skill 
and  patient  ingenuity,  opened  to  the 
new  world  a  field  of  vast  enterprise 
which  has  dotted  her  streams  with 
towns  and  hamlets,  given  occupation 
to  thousands  of  her  population,  and 
had  a  great  and  important  bearing  in 
placing  us  in  the  front  rank  of  nations. 
Laying  aside  my  pcncU  as  I  sat  in  the 
open  window  overlooking  the  stream, 
the  fall,  the  mill,  1  let  slip  the  busy 
fays  of  memory,  and,  light  as  the  spray 
which  glistened  in  the  sunlight  beneath 
me,  they  flew  off,  to  return  with  bright 
pictures  of  active  industry,  of  thriving 
enterprise  and  happy  homes,  made  hap- 
py by  remunerative  employment ;  of 
happy  faces  and  busy  fingers  I  had 
seen  ;  then,  as  my  eye  rested  upon 
the  shell  which  had  held  the  germ  of 
this  mighty  influence,  I  thought  what 
power  'tis  given  to  man  to  exercise 
over  the  destinies  of  his  fellow-man. 
Thus  I  mused  till  the  bell  of  the  neigh- 
boring hotel,  announcing  the  dinner 
hour,  recalled  my  wandering  thoughts 
and  I  gathered  up  my  pencils  and  beat 
a  hasty  retreat.  "From  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous  'tis ,  but  a  step," 
thought  I,  as  I  crossed  the  street  to 
attend  to  the  calls  of  the  inner  man. 
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"Fifty  years  ago,"  says  the  author  of  the  Reraioiscences,  "the 
Slater  mill  was  youno;,  and  in  vigorous  operation,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  and  multitudes  of  others,  who  went  down 
to  Pawtucket  to  witness  its  magical  doings,  which  consisted  mostly 
in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  yams,  to  be  wove  by  hand  in  all  the 
surrounding  country.  These  yarns  sold  at  prices  which  would 
now  astonish  the  natives  of  this  or  any  other  country,  and  yet,  so 
great  was  the  demand  for  them,  that  for  a  long  time  it  was  im- 
possible to  fill  the  ordeis  which  came  from  all  directions.  The 
goods  made  from  them  on  the  country  looms,  soon  became  the 
favorites  of  the  country  oeople,  so  much  more  durable  were  they 
than  the  old  fabrics.  Fiom  forty  to  fifty  cents  a  yard  were  the 
ordinary  prices  for  the  coarse,  heavy  sheetings  of  this  kind.  No 
one  then  dreamed  of  loons  to  go  by  water  power,  and  the  first 
fixtures  for  that  purpose  were  curious,  high  standing  articles. 
The  bleaching  business  wis  then  truly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
the  whole  ground  adjoining  the  old  mill  on  the  north  side,  where 
are  now  the  omnibus  stJiblts  of  Messrs.  Wetherell  &.  Bennett,  the 
leather  works  of  Mr.  Fairbiother,  and  many  other  buildings,  was 
one  great  bleaching  meadow,  and  Mother  Cole,  as  she  was  famil- 
iarly called,  was  at  the  head'  of  operations.  Here  this  excellent 
and  industrious  old  lady  and  her  few  assistants,  with  their  water- 
ing-pots, drying-sticks,  and  other  simple  contrivances,  toiled 
*  from  morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve,'  and  by  a  slow^, 
laborious  process,  the  cloths  and  the  yarns  from  brown  to  white 
began  to  turn."  After  dinner  the  editor  drove  me  out  to  the 
Dannell  Manufacturing  Company's  Works,  and  introduced  me  to 
Thomas  L.  Dunnell,  Esq.,  whc  very  kindly  showed  me  over  the 
grounds,  and  through  the  numerous  buildings,  and  upon  my  ex- 
pressing a  desire  to  sketch  the  establishment,  ofifered  me  the  use 
of  sketches  made  by  his  artists,  ^rom  which  the  picture  below  is 
drawn.  The  process  of  printing  lawns  is  one  of  great  interest,  as 
indeed  are  all  the  operations  of  Ihe  concern,  and  I  hope  one  of 


these  days  to  see  a  series  of  articles,  illustrative  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  staple  commodities  of  this  country,  in  your  valuable 
paper.  The  works  are  situated  one  mile  from  Pawtucket,  on 
Beveredge  Brook,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Seekonk  River,  and 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  founded,  and  for  several  years  operated, 
by  Jacob  Dunnell,  Esq.,  of  Pawtucket ;  within  the  last  five  years 
it  has  become  an  incorporated  company,  with  a  capital  paid  in  of 
S400,000.  The  officers  are  Jacob  Dunnell,  Esq.,  president,  N. 
W.  Brown,  Esq.,  treasurer,  and  Thomas  L.  Dunnell,  Esq.,  agent. 
The  company  own  about  100  acres  of  land,  and  sundry  dwelling- 
houses  for  their  help.  The  print  works  are  very  extensive,  and 
in  excellent  order,  comprising  a  bleach-house,  dye-house,  printing 
and  calender  rooms;  engraving  shop,  with  three  steam  engines, 
etc.  The  printing-room,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country,  contains  ten  machines,  which  print  annually  500,000 
pieces  of  cloth  ;  among  these  are  the  widely  celebrated  Portsmouth 
and  Hadley  lawns.  The  annual  consumption  of  coal  at  this  es- 
tablishment is  about  6000  tons,  and  there  are  employed  four  hun- 
dred operatives,  whose  weekly  labor  amounts  to  S2400.  Erom 
the  print  works  we  drove  back  to  Pawtucket,  and  took  a  turn 
through  Walcott  Street,  to  view  some  beautiful  private  residences, 
which,  like  flowers  on  the  prairie,  seem  to  nestle  among  the  sur- 
rounding foliage,  giving  occasional  glimpses  of  a  bay-window,  a 
verandah  with  flowers,  or  a  neat  little  porch,  and  giving  rise  to 
an  envious  feeling  in  the  most  stoical  breast.  Some  few  years 
since  a  Mr.  Pitcher  purchased  a  small  farm  hereabouts,  laid  it  out 
in  squares  and  building  lots,  and  put  up  the  neat  little  cottage 
shown  in  the  picture,  for  his  own  use.  The  location  was  elevated 
and  sightly,  and  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  more  wealthy 
citizens,  who  settled  around  him,  until  he  has  become  the  centre 
of  the  neatest  group  of  suburban  cottages  it  has  ever  been  my 
good  fortune  to  see.     Among  the  number  is  the  residence  of  my 


friend,  the  editor,  and  that  of  the  Rev.  Constantine  Blodg- 
ett,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  shown  in  the 
small  illustration  below.  This  church  occupies  a  very 
commanding  situation  on  the  comer  of  Walcott  and 
Meeting  Streets,  and  as  the  traveller  steps  out  of  the  coach, 
at  the  hotel,  it  looms  up  upon  his  sight  to  a  majestic 
height.  The  fact  that  the  street  declines  rapidly  from  the 
front  of  the  church  for  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  gives  it 
the  appearance  of  a  greater  elevation  than  it  really  haa 
Main  Street  was  next  sketched  by  taking  a  position  within 
the  doorway  of  a  store  which  faces  that  portion  of  the 
street  shown  in  the  engraving.  On  the  left,  the  street  runs 
down  to  the  bridge,  after  crossing  which  it  turns  directly 
up  to  the  front  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  there 
divides  into  Walcott  and  Meeting  Streets.  By  the  time 
I  had  finished  the  sketch  of  Main  Street,  it  was  dusk,  and 
as  this  was  the  last  of  the  series,  I  closed  my  sketch-book, 
and  returned  to  the  hotel  in  time  for  tea.  The  evening  I 
spent  in  looking  over  the  files  of  the  Gazette  and  Chroni- 
cle, from  whence  I  gathered  many  valuable  facts  to  lay 
before  your  readers,  and  the  next  morning,  after  a  re- 
freshing night's  sleep  I  took  the  cars  at  the  depot  (which 
is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the 
town),  and  started  for  Woonsocket,  R.  I.  Hoping  the 
perusal  of  my  narrative  will  afford  your  readers  as  much 
gratification  as  the  visit  afforded  me,  I  subscribe  myself 
your  artist,  Neuteal  Tiht. 
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[CONTISCED    FR03I    PAGE    407.] 

"0,"  he  thoaght,  "if  I'hilip  Kennedy  give  her  up  as  easily, 
then  my  bird  shall  find  shelter  here !"  and  he  folded  his  arms  as  if 
he  already  felt  his  treasure  there.  How  his  heart  leaped  with  joy 
as  Philip  Kennedy's  manly  but  decided  answer  fell  upon  his  ear, 
after  the  strange  story  was  related  to  him. 

"  In  justice  to  her  and  myself,  I  must  say,"  he  said,  "  that  wo 
do  not  love  each  other  sufficiently  to  warrant  ray  claiming  her 
now.  I  am  as  unfit  for  her  as  she  for  me  ;  we  have  both  felt  this, 
lam  sure,  for  the  last  few  months." 

The  drive  back  to  the  now  silent  house  of  Mrs.  Dacre  was  in 
total  silence ;  both  Walter  and  Morris  Jackson  felt  tlie  delicacy  of 
their  present  mission,  and  as  they  entered  the  hall  door,  the  for- 
mer turned  into  the  drawing-room  with  his  hostess,  leaving  the 
latter  to  seek  Mabel  alone.  The  beautiful,  bright  hope  which  had 
been  busy  at  his  heart  grew  fainter  as  he  met  her  eager,  question- 
ing gaze.  It  was  a  hard  matter  to  begin,  but  it  must  be  done, 
60  he  said  briefly; 

"  Wc  have  been  unsuccessful." 

She  comprehended  at  once  the  breadth  and  depth  of  these  words  ; 
the  color  flushed  painfully  to  her  cheek  and  brow,  then  left  it 
whiter  than  before,  and  with  a  voice  tremulous  with  wounded 
feeling  as  well  as  mortification,  she  said  : 

"  And  for  a  trifle  like  this  I  am  deserted  in  my  sorest  need,  and 
I  so  young !"  The  tears,  which  pride  would  fain  have  repressed, 
dimmed  her  eyes,  and  she  closed  her  heavily-fringed  lids  to  crush 
them  back. 

"  Mabel !"  She  looked  up  at  the  beseeching  tone.  He  stretched 
out  his  arms  to  her.  "Mabel,  there  is  a  home  for  you  here — a 
home  that  shall  never  fail ;  will  you  come  V* 

She  took  one  step  towards  him — only  one,  and  with  a  glad  ten- 
derness which  soothed  her  little,  anxious,  weary  heart,  he  came 
quickly  forward  and  folded  her  to  his  bosom. 

Mrs.  Dacre  had  foresight  enough  to  conceal  the  real  state  of 
affairs  from  her  guests  when  she  rejoined  them,  after  Uncle 
Ralph's  startling  disclosure.  She  merely  repeated  what  he  him- 
self Iiad  told  tlicm — the  fact  of  his  recent  accession  to  office.  Her 
mysterious  words  and  smiles  were  taken  just  as  she  meant  they 
should  be,  and  the  whole  matter  was  considered  to  be  quite  a  skil- 
ful outwitting  of  a  tyrannical  father.  Even  the  fact. of  the  gen- 
tleman's introduction  to  Mabel  was  looked  upon  only  as  a  cloak 
to  veil  their  actual  acquaintance. 

"Poor  thing!"  said  one,  "Mrs.  Dacre  has  told  me  that  they 
have  corresponded  for  ten  or  twelve  months,  and  that  he  never 
had  permission  to  enter  her  father's  house;  the  old  tyrant  wanted 
to  marry  her  to  l*hi!ip  Kennedy,  and  fairly  drove  Jane  to  refuse 
joung  Kennedy  for  that  especial  purpose." 

Nobody  contradicted  this  view  of  the  case,  and  the  subsequent 
marriage  of  Jane  was  but  a  confirmation  of  it.  The  love  she  had 
60  generously  refused  for  what  she  believed  to  be  her  young  sis- 
ter's happiness,  and  not  at  her  father's  command,  she  could  now 
accept,  though,  perhaps,  not  without  some  regretful  tears  for  the 
mistaken  past. 

Mabel  made  a  better  and  happier  wife,  for  the  remembrance 
of  what  a  gulf  of  misery  her  own  daring  rashness  had  hazarded, 
and  the  mercy  which  had  spared  her  any  evil  consequences.  That 
she  was  happy  none  could  doubt,  who  saw  the  chastened  expres- 
sion of  her  bright  face,  and  heard  the  softened  tone  of  her  merry 
voice.  A  reverent  gratitude  mingled  with  her  love  for  her  hus- 
band, and  transformed  the  rebellious,  wilful  nature  into  a  gentler 
but  not  the  less  ardent  and  playful  one. 

The  stem  father,  when  he  saw  the  prosperity  of  his  daring 
young  daughter,  and  came  to  know  the  quiet,  gentlemanly  man 
who  was  her  husband,  and  whose  praises  he  could  not  help  hear- 
ing, relented  so  far  as  to  make  them  formal  visits  at  retrular  inter- 
vals. These  visits  passed  very  tranquilly,  for  Mabel's  will  no 
longer  bade  its  turbulent  defiance;  disarmed  by  love  and  gentle- 
ness, it  took  a  wiser,  better  form — that  of  ruling  itself. 


BENJAMIN  V'EST. 


His  talents  were  of  a  lealistic  tendency,  and  he  may,  in  some 
measure,  be  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  that  mode  of  repre- 
senting coeval  history,  of  which  Horace  Vernct's  works,  in  our 
days,  are  such  brilliant  examples.  His  "  Death  of  General 
"Wolfe  "  is  a  notable  instance.  To  the  right  conception,  however, 
of  scriptural  events,  as  the  highest  sphere  of  art,  he  never  attained, 
and  to  this  class  belong  his  two  chief  pictures  here  (Marlborough 
House)  of  "  The  Last  Supper  "  and  "  Christ  Healing  the  Sick." 
The  more  we  require  in  the  representation  of  such  sublime  sub- 
jects, the  more  unsatisfactory,  and  even  offensive,  is  the  impres- 
sion made  by  these  pictures.  The  general  and  insignificant  char- 
acter of  the  heads  displays  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  knowledge 
of  nature  ;  the  expression  is  affected  or  poor — the  attitudes  theat- 
rical or  unmeaning — the  tone  of  the  flesh  brick  red  and  cold — 
colors  heavy  and  opaque — the  total  impression  motley  and  scat- 
tered ;  and  yet  these  pictures  are  considered  by  many  Englishmen 
as  true  models  of  sacred  painting,  and  X  have  often  found  a  great 
number  of  admiring  spectators  collected  round  them.  Consider- 
ing the  religious  respect  for  the  Bible  so  general  in  England,  I 
believed  at  first  that  this  admiration  was  paid  to  the  subject  rather 
than  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  treated.  But  having  since 
seen,  in  the  apartment  in  Hampton  Court,  where  Raphael's  seven 
cartoons  are  hung,  which  also  represent  subjects  from  Scripture, 
and  that  in  the  most  worthy  and  dignified  manner,  that  persons  of 
the  same  class  spend  no  more  lime  than  was  necessary  to  walk 
through  it,  I  am  convinced  that,  even  in  the  great  mass  of  what 
arc  called  the  educated  classes  in  England,  there  is  not  yet  any 
genuine  feeling  for  the  true  style  of  historical  painting. — l)r. 
[Viiaffen. 

Eloquence. — True  eloquence  I  find  to  be  none  but  the  serious 
and  hearty  love  of  truth  ;  and  that,  whose  mind  soever  is  fully 
possessed  with  u  fervent  desire  to  know  good  things,  and  with  the 
dearest  charity  to  infuse  the  knowledge  of  them  into  others,  when 
such  a  man  would  speak,  his  words,  like  so  many  nimble  and  airy 
servitors,  trip  about  him  at  command,  and  in  well-ordered  files, 
as  he  would  wish,  fall  aptly  into  their  places. — Milton. 


[Written  ftr  Ballou'a  Pictorial,] 
DEDICATION. 

To  love,  frfeDdflhip,  and  truth,  I  dedicate 

This  book,  that  love  may  wami  thy  path  through  life, 
And  guidu  tbe(3  fa.r  from  sorrow,  guile  and  hato. 

And  ohecr  thee  nobly  In  this  world  of  strife; 
That  friendship  may  her  social  bonds  entwine 

Around  thy  iieart,  and  ever  give  thee  boon 
Companions,  bowing  at  a  common  shrino, 

And  then  thy  night  of  age  .shall  be  as  noon 
Of  golden  autamn;  flo  that  truth  may  pour 

And  mingle  purest  light  with  every  thought — 
Of  all  the  wealth  of  man,  the  richcBt  store, 

A  tre^i^ure  ne'er  inherited  or  bought; 
May  these  immortal  three  be  ever  thine, 

Then  sweet  as  eve  shall  be  thy  life's  decline. 


THE   HIGHEST    PIUZE.      ■ 

BY   FRANCIS    A.   DORIVAOB. 

TiiiiKE  are  few  strangers  who  have  ever  paid  a  visit  to  our 
northern  metropolis  without  devoting  at  least  one  day  to  the  \von- 
dcrs  and  beauties  of  Nahant.  On  that  wild  and  rocky  promonto- 
ry, projecting  far  into  the  blue  waves  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
opposing  to  their  furj'  an  impregnable  barrier,  the  scene  of  the 
present  story  lies.  Fear  not,  reader,  that  I  am  about  to  launch 
into  a  long-winded  description  of  localities  and  mirabilia.  I  re- 
serve that  essay  for  a  tour  to  Europe  and  a  page  of  a  London 
magazine.  There,  indeed,  I  m&yjlare  up  with  some  most  splen- 
did exaggerations,  and  tell  the  wonder-loving  Ju'm  how  Nahant 
Hotel,  based  on  its  throne  of  everduring  rocks,  tosses  like  a  pin- 
nace on  the  surf  whenever  old  Boreas  and  Neptune  enact  the 
"  Tempest"  for  the  amusement  of  the  Nereids.  But  now,  dear 
reader,  I  would  appear  only  as  the  narrator  of  a  simple  fact. 

In  whatever  direction  you  approach  Nahant  by  water,  your  at- 
tention will  be  arrested  by  the  proud  eminence  of  its  pretty  hotel. 
The  building  is  in  keeping  with  the  scene  about.  When  it 
looms  up  through  an  easterly  fog,  it  assumes  quite  a  venerable 
air,  and  is  clad  in  tints  that  might,  but  for  its  outline,  stamp  it 
as  an  antique  coeval  with  its  rocky  seat.  Well,  I  promised  not 
to  attempt  description,  and  so,  with  a  scart  of  the  pen,  behold 
me  in  medias  res.  {By  the  by,  is  not  the  style  of  the  last  sentence 
vei*y  pure,  according  to  the  last  authorities  1) 

On  a  morning  in  July,  18 — ,  a  group  of  gentlemen  were  at- 
tempting to  dislocate  the  limbs  of  their  chairs  on  the  easterly 
piazza  of  the  hotel.  They  were  all  in  those  various  uneasy  atti- 
tudes which  distinguish  our  otium  cum  dii/nilate,  all  in  white  jack- 
ets, and  all  whiskered,  made  up  by  the  last  tailors  to  the  latest 
mode.     They  were  talking  about  one  of  the  late  arrivals. 

"  This  Mr.  Templeton  is  a  strange  fellow,"  said  Captain  Gob- 
ble, a  corpulent  officer  of  an  independent  company — "  he  never 
exceeds  one  plate  of  turtle  soup,  and  I've  actually  known,  him  to 
dine  off  one  dish." 

"A  good  judge  of  horses,"  said  Mr.  Snaffle,  a  member  of  the 
Long  Island  jockey  club,  "he  drives  a  dashing  team  and  rides 
like  a  Centaur." 

"  Manners  not  very  disttnguif"  said  Mr.  Ormond  Fitzherbert,  a 
young  scion  of  nobility. 

"  Manners  !  none  at  all !"  exclaimed  two  or  three. 

"  But  then  he  has  some  money,"  said  a  millionaire.  The  com- 
pany listened  in  respectful  silence. 

"  Well  now,"  said  Jack  Daw,  who  passed  for  a  wit  among  all 
foolish  youngsters,  "  I'll  wager  you  haven't  heard  the  story  of  the 
servant  and  the  brandy-and- water." 

"  No  !  no  !    The  story  !  the  story  !"  vociferated  a  dozen  voices. 

"  You  know,"  said  the  story-teller,  "that  all  we  know  about 
this  Mr.  Templeton  is  that  he  is  rich,  vulgar  and  mysterious. 
Whence  he  comes,  nobody  can  tell.  Some  say  he's  special  am- 
bassador from  the  Court  of  St.  James — but  that's  all  fudge. 
The  man  is  nobody!  The  proof!  Draw  nearer,  gentlemen; 
keep  it  secret,  it's  among  ourselves — anybody  near  1  The  other 
night  " — general  curiosity — "  a  waiter  " — murmurs — "  entering 
his  room  " — expectation  on  tiptoe — "  found  " — suppression  of 
breaths — "  Mr.  Horace  Templeton  sitting  on  a  table,  with  his  ser- 
vant beside  him,  drinking  brandy  and  water,  half-and-half,  singing 
the  execrable  verses  of  Jim  Crow  !" 


It  was  a  lovely  sunset ;  the  calm  waters  of  the  ocean  glowed 
like  molten  gold  away  to  the  horizon.  Here  and  there  a  saffron 
sail  flickered  on  its  yellow  bosom.  The  much  talked  of  Mr. 
Templeton  was  strolling  along  a  rocky  foot  path  with  a  "  very 
interesting  young  man."  Mr.  Templeton  was  a  middle-aged, 
florid,  rather  vulgar-looking  man,  with  a  green  coat  buttoned  up 
to  his  chin,  a  white  hat,  white  pantaloons  and  black  gaiters.  His 
companion  was  much  younger. 

"  This  is  the  air,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  "  to  restore  the  bloom 
to  a  fading  cheek." 

"  Umph  !  I'm  afraid  so,"  said  Mr.  Templeton. 

"Afraid  so  !" 

"  Ay,  sir,  look  at  me — I'm  in  a  plethora  almost ;  nearly  dying 
of  too  much  health.  Now,  sir,  I  think  there  is  something  vulgar 
in  this  incessant  health  ;  it  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  success  with 
the  ladies,  to  distinction  in  fashionable  society.  The  other  day  I 
woke  with  a  very  promising  headache  and  hopes  of  an  indiges- 
tion, but  the  confounded  ptfte  sea  breeze  restored  me  before  break- 
fast. I've  tried  the  wasting  system,  but  I  find  I  thrive  on  fish 
and  vinegar.   Ah  !  sir — if  I  could  only  compass  a  dy.spepsia  !" 

"  Strange  man  !"  exclaimed  young  Clavers,  for  that  was  his 
name.  "  So  much  to  be  envied,  and  yet  unable  to  enjoy  your 
good  fortune." 

"  My  good  fortune  !" 


"  Yes.  Had  you  my  sources  of  disquietude,  you  might  well 
complain.  And  since  I  have  avowed  that  I  am  unfortunate,  1 
will  tell  you  all — for  I  believe  you  to  be  my  friend." 

"  Your  confidence  is  not  misplaced,"  said  Mr.  Templeton, 
grasping  the  hand  of  the  young  man. 

"  Well,"  said  Clavers,  "  know  then  that  I  have  just  arrived 
from  the  South  in  pursuit  of  a  young  angel,  whom  a  dragon  of 
a  mother  has  snatched  away  from  me.  They  arrived  vestcrday. 
You  have  met  them  at  table." 

"Possibly.     Their  names'?" 

"  Honeywell," 

"Honeywell!  Honeywell!"  cried  Mr.  Templeton.  "0,  ye?! 
I  saw  them  yesterday — the  daughter  graceful  and  beautiful,  jhe 
mother  amiable  and  kind." 

"  There  you're  mistaken — deceived,"  said^  Clavers.  "  Slfe's  a 
fury,  and  sometimes,  in  her  paroxysms,  even  beats  her  servants," 

"Beats  her  servants  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Templetou,  with  horror 
— "  say  no  more,  young  man ;  I  hate  her." 

Clavers  continued  : 

"  This  lady  and  my  father  were  bitter  enemies,  and,  in  mem- 
ory of  that  feud,  she  hates  me.  -Not  so  the  daughter;  we  are  the 
Romeo  and  Juliet  of  the  warring  houses.  The  oldjady  will  not 
listen  to  any  of  my  amicable  overtures,  swears  I  shall  never  be- 
come her  son-in-law,  and  has  taken  her  daughter  to  this  northern 
watering  place  to  avoid  the  ardor  of  my  pursuit." 

"  You  shall  have  her!"  exclaimed  Templeton. 

"My  dear  friend,  can  you  assist  me  1"  cried  Clavers. 

"  I  can — I  will — that  is,  if  the  old  lady  will  listen  to  the  per- 
suasions of  a  noted  man — a  millionaire." 

"  A  thousand  thanks  !"  cried  Clavers. 

"  Stop,  young  man  ;  answer  me  a  few  questioQS.'* 

"  A  hundred  if  you  please." 

"  What's  your  income  V  ; 

"About  five  thousand."  I 

"  Right.     Your  age  V  I 

"  Twenty-five." 

"  When  m  uried,  shall  you  keep  house  V 

"Certainly." 

"  Shall  you  live  with  your  mother-in-law  Vj 

"  Never." 

"  Right  again.  You  will  want  a  carriage,  horses,  aervanta— 
will  you  permit  me  to  choose  them  1" 

"  With  all  ray  heart." 

"  The  affair  is  settled.     Your  happiness  is  certain." 


Let  us  suppose  that  some  weeks  have  elapsed,  that  Mr.  Tem- 
pleton has  won  the  good  graces  of  Mrs.  Honeywell,  and  that  he 
is  tete  a-ttte  with  her  in  a  little  box  ir  the  second  story  of  the 
hotel,  which  she  calls  her  parlor.  We  Till  take  up  the  thread  ot 
the  conversation  at  a  very  intei'esting  noment. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Templeton,  "I  confess  it — yout'i 
and  bloom  have  no  charms  for  me.  Some  may  like  the  violets  of 
spring,  I  admire  the  fruits  of  aufumn.  Therefore,  my  dear 
madam,  I  laj'  my  hopes,  my  heart  and  my  hand  at  your  feet." 

Mrs.  Honeywell  endeavored  to  look  amiable  and  innoeentn- 
she  felt  flattered  and  pleased ;  she  accepted  the  lover. 

"  And  now,  madam  as  you  wish  to  see  your  daughter  married, 
permit  me  to  choose  a  son-in-law," 

With  some  difficulty  Mrs.  Hcneywell's  antipathies  were  van- 
quished, and  Harry  Clavers  received  by  her  with  a  show  of  favor. 

The  nuptials  were  to  take  plaje  in  the  little  church  of  Nahant, 
and  the  happy  pair  to  start  iranediately  on  a  matrimonial  tour. 

"  But  the  carriages,  horses  and  servants— could  they  be  pro- 
cured in  time  1" 

This  question  was  asked  by  Henry  Clavers  on  the  morning 
of  the  eventful  day.  Mr.  Templeton,  of  whom  it  was  asked,  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative — it  vas  his  prerogative  to  provide  them. 

At  the  appointed  hour  a  handaome  carriage  drove  up  to  the 
door  of  the  hotel.  Henry  recognized  the  carriage,  horses  and 
servants  as  belonging  to  Mr.  Templeton.  The  liveries  were  neat 
and  new — green  trimmed  with  butf.  But  what  was  his  surprise 
and  that  of  the  numerous  spectators  who  thronged  the  piazzas  of 
the  hotel,  when  the  eccentric  Mr,  Templeton  sprang  from  the 
coach-box,  where  he  had  leen  seated  beside  the  coachman,  dressed 
in  a  new  livery  suit, 

"  How's  this,"  cried  Clavers,  "tell  me — what  is  the  matter  ? 
Are  you  crazy  V 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Templeton,  touching  his  hat  respect- 
fully. "  Ladies  and  goitlemen,  my  real  name  is  Horace  Stubbs. 
I  was  born  in  a  kitcher.,  and  reared  in  a  kitchen,  from  a  turnspit 
to  a  major  domo.  I  was  happy  and  contented,  till,  in  an  evil 
hour,  a  lottery  ticket  given  me  by  a  fellow-servant  drew  a  quar- 
ter of  the  highest  prize.  Five  thousand  dollars  gave  mo  the 
means  of  living  like  a  gentleman,  and  I  have  lived  like  one  for 
some  time.  I  discovered  that  five  thousand  dollars  would  last 
exactly  three  months  ;  the  period  expires  to  day,  and  I  am  with- 
out a  cent.  But  what  of  that  1  I've  made  an  estimable  couple 
happy,  I've  sold  this  useless  equipage,  I've  got  a  master  for  my- 
self and  for  these  honest  fellows,  once  my  servants,  now  my 
equals,  and  a  good  wife  for  myself— that  is,  if  Mrs.  Honeywell 
holds  me  to  my  bargain." 

"No,  no,'*  said  Mrs.  Honeywell,  in  some  trepidation,  "I 
dismiss  you." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Mr. 
Stubbs.  "  And  now,  Mr,  Clavers,  the  carriage  is  ready.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  am,  in  tnitli,  your  obedient  servant  1" 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  entered  the  carriage,  the  steps  were 
put  up,  the  door  put  to,  Stubbs  sprang  on  the  box,  and  the  vehicle 
was  whirled  away. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
80NG-0,  PLUCK  NO  MORE  THE  VIOLET. 

B]r  W.   L.    SBOEMAKER. 

0  pluck  no  more  the  violet, 

To  wreathe  amid  thy  darksome  hair; 
For  there  it  pales,  and  we  forget 

That  once  Ihe  flower  was  fnir : 
And  on  its  stem  leave  thou  the  rose ; 

Ita  buds  live  ever  on  thy  lips; 
And  on  thy  cheek  such  color  glows, 

As  puti  it  in  eclipse. 

Leare  gems  to  light  the  gloomy  mtnej 

Thy  beauty  ehines  no  more  by  them : 
To  deck  a  brow  as  fiiir  as  thine, 

There  wants  no  diadem  : 
Nor  for  the  pearl's  poft  glow  serene, 

The  toiling  diver  nccdst  tliou  thank : 
Thou  smil'st,  and  fainr  ones  are  seen 

Than  Cleopatra  drank. 

There  is  such  light  in  thy  dark  eyes, 

As  ne'er  the  purest  diamond  gave. 
That  e'er,  'neath  hot  Bra2dlian  skies, 

Set  free  the  weary  slave. 
Thy  neck  and  brow's  clear  white  to  aid, 

0  ask  not  thou  for  toys  of  jet ; 
For  thy  long  hair,  in  artless  braid, 

Contrasts  more  darkly  yet. 

Nor  nature's  curious  stores,  nor  art, 

Can  add  a  single  grace  to  thee, 
■Whose  brightest  charm  is  still  a  heart 

From  error  sweetly  free : 
So  leave  the  flower  upon  its  stem, 

Nor  sigh  for  gold  or  gUttering  stone; 
Less  beauties  may  be  raised  by  them, 

But  thine  enchant,  alone. 


piVritten  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

TWO  KINDS  OF  PLEASURE. 

BT    SYLVANUS    COBB,   JR. 

"  He's  a  mean,  niggardly  fellow,  and  you  can't  make  anything 
else  of  it,"  said  James  Pearce,  addressing  half  a  dozen  compan- 
ions, and  speaking  very  emphatically. 
"  So  he  is,"  echoed  another. 
"Ay,  a  regular  skinflint,"  added  a  third. 

"  I  wouldn't  ask  such  a  fellow  to  go  anywhere,"  chimed  in  a 
fourth.     "  I  wouldn't  have  him  at  any  rate." 

"  It's  a  pity  that  such  a  good-hearted  fellow  should  be  so 
mean,"  resumed  Pearce.  "I  supposed  he  would  be  on  hand  for 
any  kind  of  fun." 

These  were  young  men,  ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  in 
age,  all  fond  of  what  they  denominated  life.  They  lived  in  a 
large  suburban  village,  where  sport  was  plenty,  and  the  means  of 
carrying  it  on  abundant.  They  were  none  of  them  really  bad 
youths,  but  they  lived  fast. 

"  What's  all  this  V  asked  a  young  man,  who  came  up  just  as 
the  last  remark  was  made,  and  whose  name  was  Landon  Merritt. 
.     "  \Ve  were  talking  about  Tom  Thomley,"  replied  James  Pearce. 
"  And  what  about  him  ?" 
*'  We  were  speaking  about  his  meanness." 
"  Wliat  do  you  find  mean  in  Tom  Thomley  V 
"Why — everything.     Here  he  is,  right  among  us,  just  in  the 
prime  of  youth,  money  enough,  and  yet  he  wont  pay  a  cent  to- 
wards any  of  our  fun.     Only  this  morning  I  went  to  him  and 
abked  him  to  subscribe  towards  our  club,  and  what  do  you  sup- 
pose he  said  ? — He  just  very  coolly  told  me  he  couldn't  afford  it. 
Now  what  do  you  think  of  that  V 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  answered  Merritt.  "I  think  he  could 
aflford  it  if  he  wished." 

"  Of  course  he  could.  Afford  it  f  "Why,  he  not  only  has  a  sal- 
£uy  of  a  clear  thousand  a  year,  but  I  know  that  he  has  ten  thou- 
sand at  interest,  besides  the  splendid  house  his  father  left  him. 
He's  a  mean  chap,  any  way." 

"  How  much  did  you  ask  him  to  put  down  V 
"  I  didn't  name  any  sum,  bnt  I  told  him  I  had  put  down  fifty 
dollars  for  the  year,  and  most  of  the  others  had  done  the  same 
But  he  couldn't  afford  it !  Bah  !  he's  a  miser — a  regular  young 
skinflint.  Why,  I  supposed  as  soon  as  he  got  back  from  college, 
he'd  make  a  glorious  companion  for  us.  I  meant  he  should  go  to 
our  races,  join  our  boat  club,  put  up  a  shilling  at  poker  once  in  a 
while,  and  make  himself  happy  generally.  But  now  look  at  him. 
There  he  is,  at  home  every  evening,  and  afraid  to  come  out  lest 
he  should  lose  a  cent." 

"  Who's  that,  James  V  asked  a  voice  close  at  hand. 
The  party  turned  and  saw  Tliomas  Thomley  himself,  who  had 
just  come  round  the  corner  of  the  building  before  which  they 
stood.     He  was  a  young  man,  not  over  five-and-twenty,  and  wear- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  true  and  intelligent  man. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Who  is  it  that  has  thus  merited  your  disap- 
proval ?" 

All  hands  were  silent  for  a  few  moments,  but  Pearce  saw  that 
his  companions  expected  him  to  speak,  and  he  did  so. 

"I'll  tell  you,  Tom,"  he  said.  "  We  were  talking  about  you, 
I  wont  say  a  thing  behind  a  man's  back  that  I  wouldn't  say  to  his 
face.  I  was  saying  that  I  was  disappointed  in  you." 
"  Ah,  how  so  V  asked  Thornley,  with  a  smile. 
""Why,  in  your  not  joining  with  us  in  our  sports,  and  bearing 
your  share  of  the  tax.  But  mind,  we  aren't  anxious  for  you  to 
do  so,  if  you  don't  wish  it." 

"And  I  suppose  it  is  my  wish  not  to  do  so  that  you  condemn." 


"  Yes.  I  thought,  for  a  chap  who  had  as  much  money  as  you 
have,  it  looked  rather  small  to  be  hoarding  it  away  like  an  old 
miser." 

"  But,  my  dear  friend,  you  forget  that  every  man  naturally  fol- 
lows that  which  he  thinks  yields  him  the  most  pleasure.  If  you 
find  the  most  pleasure  in  spending  your  lime  and  money  in  boat- 
ing, horse-racing,  card-playing,  and  in  wine  suppers,  I  shall  not 
find  fault  with  you,  though  I  sincerely  believe  you  could  spend 
time  and  money  to  belter  advantage." 
"  That's  your  opinion." 
"It  is." 

"  Well,  'tisn't  mine.  After  sticking  to  business  all  day,  I  think 
we  have  some  right  to  a  bit  of  recreation  for  the  evening.  And 
once  in  a  while,  of  a  pleasant  day,  we'll  trot  a  horse,  or  sail  a 
boat,  and  hurt  nobody." 

"  And  you  do  so,  do  you  not  1" 
"  Of  course  we  do." 
"  Then  why  find  fault  with  me?" 

"Because  you  keep  from  us  that  companionship  we  have  a 
right  to  expect.     If  yuu  were  a  regular  Jack,  we  shouldn't  care ; 
but  you're  too  good  a  fellow  to  sneak  away  from  us  in  this  fashion. 
You  love  fun  as  well  as  any  of  us,  only — I  speak  plainly — " 
"  Certainly  ;  go  on." 

"  You're  too  miserly  to  pay  for  it ;  and  that  don't  look  well  for 
one  who  has  so  much  money  as  you  have." 

For  some  moments  Thornley  was  silent.  A  single  instant  there 
appeared  a  flush  upon  his  check,  but  a  meaning  smile  soon  took 
its  place. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  you  do  not  fully  understand  me. 
But  come  with  me  to  my  home,  and  I  will  explain.  Come,  I 
cannot  offer  you  wine,  but  you  shall  have  some  as  nice  fruit  as 
this  section  can  afford ;  and  if  1  do  not  satisfy  you  that  I  am  right, 
I  will  give  you  a  hundred  dollars  for  your  club.  Come,  I  will 
not  detain  you  long." 

As  the  young  man  spoke,  he  turned  back  towards  the  point 
whence  he  had  come,  and  tlie  others  followed  him.  The  walk 
was  not  long,  for  at  a  short  distance  from  the  dusty  street  they 
came  to  a  cottage-like  mansion,  befoie  which  spread  a  wide  park, 
with  neatly  gravelled  foot  and  carnage  paths,  along  the  borders 
of  which  grew  all  sorts  of  flowers  and  evergreens.  Thomas  led 
the  way  up  to  the  verandah,  and  under  the  shade  of  the  trellised 
walk  he  stopped  and  pointed  to  some  marble  statues  that  had 
been  recently  set  up  near  an  artificial  fountain. 
"  How  do  you  like  those  ?"  he  asked. 
"Splendid,"  answered  several. 

"  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  having  them  there  ;  and 
though  they  cost  me  quite  a  sum,  yet  I  do  not  regret  it." 

Next  he  led  them  into  the  house,  and  conducted  them  to  a  room 
which  he  informed  them  was  hie  own  place  of  resort.  The  apart- 
ment  was  spacious  and  airy,  and  the  ceiling  high  and  richly  fres- 
coed. Around  the  walls  wore  hung  several  splendid  paintings, 
together  with  quite  a  number  of  very  richly  framed  engravings. 
At  the  angles  of  the  wall  were  niches  in  which  stood  chaste  and 
elegant  statuettes  and  busts.  One  side  of  the  apartment  was 
wholly  occupied  by  a  library,  within  which  were  over  a  thousand 
volumes  of  good,  substantial  works.  On  a  wide  table  were  draw- 
ing, painting  and  writing  materials,  while  in  a  recess,  constracted 
on  purpose,  stood  a  beautiful  house  organ.  Thomas  was  upon 
the  point  of  speaking,  when  one  of  the  doors  was  opened,  and  a 
female  entered.  She  started  back  on  seeing  such  a  party,  and 
would  have  instantly  withdrawn  had  not  the  host  called  her 
back. 

"  Here,  Susan,"  he  said,  "some  of  my  friends  have  come  to  see 
our  Utile  cage — my  wife,  gentlemen." 

The  young  lady  turned  back  into  the  room,  and  with  a  sweet 
smile  welcomed  her  husband's  guests.  She  was  a  lovely,  beauti- 
ful woman,  and  seemed  just  ihc  companion  for  a  man  with  such 
tastes  as  young  Thornley  displayed. 

"  Can  we  have  some  fruit  ?"  the  host  asked,  after  his  wife  had 
saluted  the  company. 

"  I  think  I  can  find  some,"  replied  the  wife ;  and  thus  speaking, 
she  left  the  room. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  Thomas,  "you  see  here  some  of  my  sources 
of  pleasure.  I  suppose  the  articles  in  this  room  have  cost  me  not 
less  than  five  thousand  dollars.  It  is  quite  a  sum,  bnt  I  had  the 
money  to  spare,  and  I  laid  it  out  after  my  own  tastes.  You  see 
that  painting  there  over  the  mantel.  I  bought  that  last  week.  It 
is  dither  one  of  Murillo's,  or  a  most  excellent  copy,  but  I  think  it 
is  an  original.  I  bought  it  of  a  gentleman  who  attended  the  sale 
of  an  estate  in  Seville,  and  this  he  obtained  there.  Did  you  ever 
see  such  exquisite  touches?" 

All  admired  the  picture,  and  while  they  were  looking  around 
upon  the  others,  the  young  hostess  returned,  accompanied  by  a 
servant  bearing  trays  of  fruit.  There  were  peaches,  pears,  grapes, 
and  some  beautiful  plums.  The  repast  was  luscious  ;  and  wlien 
it  was  finished,  Thomley  arose  and  asked  his  friends  to  follow 
him  into  the  garden.  Here  they  found  about  an  acre  of  ground 
laid  out  into  orchard,  vineyard  and  tillage,  and  looking  neat  and 
tidy.  Here  and  there  were  little  trellised  arbors,  within  which 
were  mossy  seats,  while  flowers  and  grapes  hung  overhead. 

"  Here,"  said  Thomley,  after  they  had  walked  through  the  gar- 
den, "  I  spend  some  of  my  leisure  time,  and  I  assure  you  I  find 
much  pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  my  fruit.  My  wife  attends  to 
the  flowers,  while  I  see  to  the  trees  and  vines.  While  the  sun 
shines  we  find  comfort  here  ;  and  when  the  night  comes  we  repair 
to  our  library,  where  reading  and  music  give  us  pleasure  and 
profit.  Then  again,  I  sometimes  have  leisure  hours  from  my 
business  when  the  weather  will  not  permit  us  to  work  in  our  gar- 
den. "We  then  write,  and  draw  and  paint.  But  come,  let  us  gp 
in  once  more,  and  you  shall  examine  my  library." 


The  party  repaired  again  to  the  house,  but  they  could  not  re- 
main long,  for  some  of  them  had  engagements. 

"And  now,"  said  Thomley,  after  his  friends  were  ready  to  re- 
tire, "  you  have  seen  my  sources  of  pleasure.  Everj-  industrious 
man  with  fair  fortune  may  have  the  same,  though  many  may  not 
go  quite  so  far  as  I  have  gone  ;  but  I  only  speak  in  general  terms. 
If  I  could  find  pleasure  in  the  sports  you  have  tried  to  urge  npon 
me,  you  maybe  assured  I  should  not  only  join  in  them,  but  I 
should  also  pay  my  share  of  the  expenses  cheerfully.  But  such 
things  have  no  real  pleasure  for  me — not  generally.  Once  in  a 
while  I  love  to  sail,  and  I  love  social  gatherings ;  but  my  fullest 
joy  is  here,  with  my  wife,  my  books,  my  mn&ic,  my  pictures,  and 
my  garden.  My  home  is  open  to  you  whenever  you  may  vnsh  to 
join  me  in  my  kind  of  pleasure,  and  you  may  be  sure  you  will 
ever  be  warmly  received.  And  one  other  thing  I  will  tell  you.  I 
have  subscribed  a  thousand  dollars  to  the  new  Athenaum  in  the 
city,  and  whenever  any  of  you  may  wish  to  visit  there  and  see  the 
splendid  specimens  of  art  there  collected,  I  will  give  you  a  pass." 
The  party  had  reached  the  verandah  on  their  way,  but  they 
hesitated,  as  though  something  should  yet  be  said.  At  length 
James  Pearce  spoke : 

"As  I  commenced  the  discussion  which  has  led  to  this  pleasant 
visit,  I  ought  to  speak  what  I  think  to  be  the  tmth  now.  Tom, 
yon  are  right.  "Y'our  pleiisure  is  surely  better  than  ours,  for  it 
has  more  wear  to  it,  and — and — well,  I  may  as  well  tell  the  truth 
— it's  got  more  sense  to  it.  I'll  never  find  fault  with  you  again  ; 
but  one  thing  I  will  do — I  shall  accept  your  invitation  to  spend 
an  occasional  evening  here." 

All  agreed  with  Pearce ;  and  when  they  turned  away  from 
Thornley's  home  they  were  wiser  than  before.  They  had  learned 
what  they  had  not  previously  understood,  and  that  was,  that  there 
was  another  kind  of  real  pleasure  besides  that  which  they  followed. 
Argument  might  never  have  convinced  them  ;  but  one  good  look 
at  their  friend's  home,  and  an  understanding  of  his  domestic  ar- 
rangements, opened  their  eyes.  Never  again  did  they  ask  Thomas 
Thornley  to  accompany  them  upon  any  of  their  scrapes,  but  they 
did  often  visit  him,  and  they  were  not  long  in  finding  that  an  even- 
ing spent  beneath  his  roof,  with  mu?ic  and  sensible  conversation, 
and  a  simple  collation  of  fruit  and  nuts,  was  better  by  far  than  a 
wine  supper,  with  its  boisterous  laugh  and  jest,  and  consequent 
depression  and  headache  of  the  morning  following. 
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The  Lives  akd  Times  of  the  Chief  Justices  op  the  Supreme  Codet  of  tub 

United  States.    By  HE>nr  Flasders.    Philadelphia:   Lippiccott,  Grambo 

&  (Jo.     8vo.    pp.  645. 

The  superbly  printed  Tolume  before  us  containF  the  livee  of  Joho  Jay  and 
John  KutleJg&— men  who  not  ouly  won  the  highest  honors  in  their  judicial 
capacity,  but  were  intimately  connected  with  the  political  hietor>-  of  this  coun- 
try. The  biographies  are  ample  and  written  \vith  grt-at  elegance,  wtile  they 
show  proof  of  great  industry  in  the  collection  of  materials  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Foorces  of  American  history.  Mr  Flanders  has  fur- 
nished a  contribution  to  American  hterature  which  will  give  him  an  endnring 
reputation,  and  we  make  no  doubt  that  his  labors  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  public.  For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 
Diary  is  Tdrkish  akd  Greek  Waters.     By  the  Earl  of  Carlible.    Edited  by 

Prof.  C.  C.  Feltok-    Boston:  Hickling,  Swan  &BrowD.  1855.  12mo.  pp.299. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  well  known  in  this  country  as  Lord  Morpeth. 
He  travelled  in  Greece  and  Turkey  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  present 
sanguinary  struggle  between  the  Russian  and  the  Western  water?;  and  his 
record  of  the  period  which  preceded  the  storm  will,  th»-refore,  acquire  an  his- 
torical value.  He  has  viewed  the  country  he  describe.';  through  the  medium 
of  scholarship,  sympathy  and  intelligence.  While  imbued  with  the  memo'ies 
of  the  paft,  he  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  movement  of  the  present.  His 
diary  is  written  in  a  simple  style,  and  was  not  intended  for  publication,  yet  it 
does  his  reputation  no  injustice. 

Life  OF  George  n'Asac.vGToy.    By 'WASHisaTON  Irtisg.    Tol.  I.    NewTork: 

G.  P.  Putnam  &  Co.     1&55.     8vo.     pp.  504. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  biographer  of  Columbus  should  also  write  the  life  of 
the  Father  of  our  Country.  Yet  we  confess  having  felt  a  fear  that  our  mo-'^t 
elegant  writer  had  deferred  the  task  so  long  ihat  it  proved  too  laborious  for  his 
advanced  age  A  perusal  of  the  first  few  pages,  however,  dispelled  this  appre- 
hension, iivery  .=entiince  is  stamped  with  the  individuality  of  genins.  The 
same  try  Stat  clearness  and  musical  flowoflnnguage  which  characterize  Irving-s 
previous  works,  charm  us  in  that  before  us-  It  has  all  the  attractiveness  and 
fascination  of  one  of  his  romantic  tales.  His  early  life  as  a  survej  or,  his  ser- 
vices as  a  provincial  colonel,  the  bloody  scene  of  Braddock's  fight.  Washing- 
ton's courtship  and  marriage,  are  narrated  with  a  spirit  and  elegance  that 
cannot  fail  to  interest  those  most  familiar  with  the  incidents  described.  The 
work  closes  with  the  reception  of  Washington  at  Watertovvn  as  conimander-in- 
cbief  of  the  American  forces.  The  volume  is  embellished  by  a  magnificent 
portrait  of  Washington,  which  is  full  of  character,  though  differing  somewhat 
from  Stuart's.  The  work  is  got  out  in  splendid  style.  It  will  be  completed 
iu  three  volumes,  which  will  he  publi!"h?d  during  the  present  year.  It  is  sold 
only  to  subscribers.  Messrs.  Frederick  Parker  &,  Co.,  60  and  52  Comhill,  are 
the  Boston  agents. 
The  Rhime  asd  Reason  op  Country  Lite.     With  IlluBtrations  from  Drawings 

by  C.  E.  Dopier,  engraved  by  J.  W.  Orr.    New  York:  ti.  P.  Putnam  &  Co. 

1855.     12mo      pp.  42S. 

This  exquisite  book  w.ia  prepared  for  the  press  by  Miss  Cooper,  a  danghtex 
of  our  great  and  lamented  novelist.  It  illustrates  the  charms  of  nature,  the 
months  of  the  year,  the  atmospheric  changes,  the  hourfi  of  the  day,  by  the 
sentiments  and"  ideas  these  features  and  periods  suggested  in  the  brightest 
minds  of  ancient  and  modem  dajs.  It  is  a  perfect  treasury  of  briUianta 
culled  from  the  choicest  sources ;  and  though  Miss  Cooper  disclnimsa  place 
for  it  on  the  library  shelf,  there  is  no  library  that  would  not  be  enriched  by 
the  volume.  It  is  for  sale  by  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  in  thin  city. 
The  CoairLETE  Works  of  Charles  Dickemb.     Philadelphia:  T.B.Peterson. 

5  volumes.    8vo. 

Mr.  Peterson  has  done  good  service  to  the  canse  of  literature  by  this  cheap, 
handsonne  and  correct  edition  of  Charles  Dickens's  rovels-works  which  have 
certainly  indirectly  accomplished  as  much  for  the  cause  of  humanity  at  the 
present  day,  as  many  of  the  serious  elTorts  of  philanthropists  and  reformers. 
In  fact)  many  crying  public  evils  in  England  have  been  reniedied  iu  conse- 
quence of  attention  being  called  to  them  by  Dickens's  stories.  But  the.«e 
works  are  addressed  not  .ilone  to  the  English  ear — they  are  cosmopolitan; 
they  appeal  to  the  human  heart  everywhere.  There  is  no  more  seductive 
reading  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature— no  richer  hu- 
mor, and  no  higher  purity.  There  is  not  a  line  in  Dickens  which  may  not  be 
read  aloud  to  a  company  of  ladies. 

Elements  of  Astronomy  for  Schools  and  Acadejoes.    By  Jons  Brockleeby, 
A-  M..  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Hiitory  in  Trinity  College.  Hartford. 
New  Y'ork:  Farmer,  Bruce  &  Co.     1855.    12mo.    pp.  321. 
A  fuil,  lucid  and  well-arranged  treatise  on  elementary  philosophy,  amply 
illustrated.    The  derivations  of  technical  names  are  given,  and  at  the  foot  of 
each  page  are  que.''tions  for  students  eliciting  the  subject  of  the  text.     We 
have  given  this  work  more  than  a  cursorj-  examination,  and  most  cordially 
commend  it  to  tlie  attention  of  instructoi-s  atd  school  committees.    It  do- 
serves  to  be  extensively  adopted.    For  sale  in  this  city  by  S.-inboru,  Carter  & 
Bazin,  Comhill. 

Tde  Watchman.    By  J.  A.  M.    New  York:  Long  &  Brother.    1855.    12mo. 

pp. 400. 

An  American  noveK  intensely  interesting,  full  of  incident,  and  abounding 
in  vigorous  sketches  of  chaniclor  and  manners.  We  are  totd  in  the  prefiico 
that  the  hero  is  a  portrait  from  life,  and  there  is  internal  evidence  of  such 
being  the  fact.  The  moral  the  story  is  designed  to  illustrate  is  kept  steadily 
in  view  throughout,  and  the  termination  of  the  ingenious  uarnitivo  is  exccttt- 
ingly  appropriate  and  satisfactory  Though  the  book  is  published  anony- 
mously, we  can  hardly  believe  it  is  a  first  effort. 
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REV.  EDM'IN  H.  CHAPIN. 

This  distinguished  Universalist  divine  was  bom 
about  1815,  though  he  appears  much  younger  than 
forty  in  consequence  of  the  healthiness  of  his  organ- 
ization. Mr.  Barry's  portrait  has  presented  the 
character  of  his  head.  His  countenance  is  intellec- 
tual, open,  cahn  and  benevolent  in  repose ;  when 
excited  by  the  inspiration  of  oratorj',  his  expression 
is  very  animated.  At  present  Mr.  Chapin  is  set- 
tled in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  is  exceed- 
ingly popular;  he  had  previously  been  settled,  re- 
spectively at  Richmond,  Virginia,  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  and  this  city.    Mr.  Chapin  is  not  a  man  who 

" thinks  his  Sunday's  task 

Aa  mach  as  man  or  Ood  himself  can  ask.^' 

The  sentiment  of  the  old  Roman  dramatic  poet, 
*'I  deem  nothing  which  concerns  humanity  foreign 
to  my  soul,"  and  which  provoked  the  acclamatory 
thunders  of  a  pagan  audience,  finds  a  ready  re- 
sponse in  his  conduct.  Mr.  Chapin  sympathizes 
with  every  philanthropic  movement  of  the  age,  and 
lends  it  the  support  of  his  burning  eloquence.  His 
discourses  in  the  pulpit  are  not  devoted  to  dull  dis- 
cussions of  doctrinal  points;  he  does  not  labor  to 
separate  religion  from  the  business  of  life,  but  to 
carry  the  laws,  the  truths,  and  the  support  of  reli- 
gion into  the  busy  walks  of  life.  He  preaches  an 
active,  energetic,  practical  Christianity.  He  never 
makes  an  ostentatious  display  of  learning.  His 
learning  is  an  unseen  stream  that  aids  the  natural 
fertility  of  his  mind  ;  it  never  challenges  attention 
by  its  noisy  flow.  In  the  pulpit  and  in  the  lecture 
room,  Mr.  Chapin  is  persuasive,  impressive,  forci- 
ble— never  dull.  He  is  a  man  of  marked  indepen- 
dence of  men.  If  his  ideas  do  not  always  tally  with 
the  preconceived  notions  of  his  audience,  they  carry 
with  them  the  stamp  of  sincerity — he  is  entirely 
above  that  trickerj'  of  mediocrity,  which  challenges 
admiration  by  persistent  oddity — the  cheap  resort 
of  inferior  minds.  As  we  have  remarked  above, 
Mr.  Chapin's  usefulness  must  not  be  measured  by 
his  pulpit  labors.  His  numerous  secular  addresses 
are  honorable  proofs  of  his  willingness  to  aid  in 
every  way  the  improvement  of  his  fellows.  The 
volumes  he  has  published  show  that  he  holds  the 
pen  of  a  ready  writer,  though  the  voice  is  his  hap- 
pier medium  of  communication  with  the  public. 
Prom  one  of  his  sermons  to  young  men,  and  writ- 
ten purposely  in  a  very  plain"^  and  direct  style,  we 
extract  the  following  passage,  ag  displaying  his 
power  of  forcible  illustration  :  "  A  young  man  now,  when  he  gets 
in  town,  is  too  great  entirely  to  retain  any  regard  for  parental 
authority.  His  father  is  no  longer  such — he  turns  into  the  '  old 
man.'  The  mother  is  also  carelessly  treated,  and  those  ties  are 
weakened  or  broken  which  should  never  end  but  with  death,  and 
sometimes  even  then  they  scarce  end  ;  for  when  misfortune  meets 
you,  or  disgrace  comes  on,  what  heart  beats  the  truest  for,  and 
clings  closer  to  you  in  disgrace,  in  ruin,  in  poverty,  even  at  the 
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verge  of  death,  hut  the  mother's?  You,  young  men,  should  be 
careful  of  yielding  to  the  first  temptation,  for  it  is  in  that  the 
danger  is.  No  one  when  he  first  took  drink  ever  intended  to  be- 
come a  drunkard,  and  yet  we  have  seen  intemperance  so  gain 
on  men,  that  it  narrowed  and  narrowed,  till  it  encased  them,  as  it 
were,  in  an  iron  shroud,  which  cruslies  and  kills.  I  have  read  a 
very  impressive  tale  of  a  young  roan  who  was  confined  in  a  dun- 
geon having  seven  windows,  but  which  were  made  of  iron.     On 


the  second  morning  after  he  went  there,  he  found 
but  six.  He  suspected  something,  and  watched, 
and  the  next  day  there  were  but  five,  and  his  food 
and  bed  changed.  So  it  went  on  changing  from 
day  to  day,  till  he  had  but  one  window,  and  imme- 
diately the  bells  began  to  ring,  and  he  then  knew 
that  he  was  fast  enclosed  in  that  tower  by  his  enemy, 
in  order  to  be  crushed  to  death  by  a  slow  and  tor- 
menting process."  In  another  sermon,  suggested 
by  the  New  Haven  Railroad  catastrophe,  he  thus 
speaks  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  :  "  I  have  shown 
that  the  Christian  looks  upon  our  present  existence 
with  no  mean  or  gloomy  vision.  Many  are  the 
joys  and  blessings  of  life,  and  he  who  shrouds  them 
with  ascetic  melancholy,  is  as  ungrateful  as  he  is 
unwise.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  inclined 
to  forget  that  tritest  of  facts — that  all  these  joys 
and  blessings  are  held  in  uncertainty ; — that  fact  is 
forced  upon  as  by  calamities  like  this.  What  hopes,  - 
what  associations,  what  schemes,  went  forth  that 
morning  in  the  crowded  train  !  Upon  what  a  wreck 
did  that  day's  noon  look  down  !  what  bright  plans 
dashed  into  darkness  !  what  bounding  hearts  stop- 
ped by  the  sudden  flood !  what  dreams  instantly 
breaking  into  the  great  reality !  Ye  cannot  tell  ua 
now,  who,  but  a  week  ago,  sat  side  by  side  with 
loved  ones  in  the  quiet  New  England  Sabbath, 
whose  graves  to-day  will  drink  the  Sabbath  rain. 
Ye  cannot  tell  who,  ministers  of  healing  to  so  many, 
had  for  yourselves  such  ghastly  death-beds,  and 
heard,  it  may  be,  the  cheering  of  the  festal  hall 
blend  with  the  thundering  doom.  Thou  canst  not 
tell  whose  marriage  covenant  was  sealed  with  the 
kiss  of  death,  ani  who  came  lip  from  the  waters 
with  dripping  bridal-robes.  Sharp  lesson  of  uncer- 
tainty, crashing  upon  our  ears,  and  causing  all  the 
securities  of  our  life  to  topple ;  out  of  whose  con- 
fusion issues  the  solemn  text,  *  Boast  not  thyself  of 
to-morrow,  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth!'  Teach  us,  while  we  grasp  our  joys 
with  due  appreciation,  to  temper  them  with  serious- 
ness, and  to  live  with  prepared  hearts."  The  above 
quotations,  selected  almost  at  random,  scarcely 
give  the  reader  any  idea  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Char 
pin's  pulpit  eloquence — for  it  varies  with  the  sub- 
ject. There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  his  published  dis- 
courses from  which  more  than  one  striking  passage 
might  not  be  selected.  As  a  lecturer  Mr.  Chapin 
is  one  of  our  most  popular  speakers,  and  his  ad- 
dresses are  always  characterized  by  good  taste. 
Take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  is  a  man  who  cannot  fail  to  leave  his 
impress  on  the  age.  Wherever  Mr.  Chapin  appears  he  attracts 
very  large  audiences,  and  we  know  that  he  is  solicited  to  speak 
far  oftener  than  his  engagements  will  permit  him.  It  appears  a 
wonder  to  those  who  are  aware  how  much  regularity  and  system 
will  accomplish,  that  he  is  able  to  do  so  much,  and  maintain  his 
florid  health.  We  trust  he  has  a  long  and  successful  career  of 
usefulness  before  him. 


AMLM.Mi^M'    (If     lili.:    ALI.  KD    OaMI'    llEKftHK    Sill  \ -'1''>1M)L. 
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JOHN  P.  JEWETT  <£  CO.'S  BOOKSTORE. 

This  fine  establishment,  No.  117  Washington  Street,  is  quite 
an  ornament  to  that  great  thoroughfai-e,  and  a  most  attractive 
spot  to  book-purchasers  and  literary  people.  T^he  great  success 
of  Mr.  Jewett,  the  founder  of  the  house,  who  commenced  his 
career,  a  few  years  ago,  on  a  capital  of  fifty  dollars,  is  due  to  liis 
energy,  activity,  hopefulness,  untiring  industry,  and  unblemished 
integrity.  In  his  selection  of  works  for  publication,  he  has 
evinced  both  sagacity  and  boldness.  It  used  to  be  said,  that  pub- 
lishers were  the  only  tradesmen  who  were  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  wares  they  dealt  in.  The  trade  in  this  country,  at  least,  are  no 
longer  open  to  this  charge,  and  least  of  all  the  leading  member  of 
the  firm  under  notice.  As  a  case  in  point,  we  would  only  refer  to 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  the  most  successful  book  ever  published. 
This  was  offered  to  and  declined  by  more  than  one  long-estab- 
lished publisher.  It  was  rejected  because  they  doubted  its  mar- 
ket value.  Mr.  Jewett  accepted  it,  and  the  result  justified  his 
judgment.  Thus  far  the  sale  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  book  has  reached 
three  hundred  thousand  copies!  Miss  Cummings's  "Lamp- 
lighter" was  another  brilliant  success.  The  MS.  was  readily 
accepted  after  perusal,  though  accompanied  by  no  popular  name 
— it  being  a  first  effort;  175,000  copies  of  this  book  havOj  up  to 
this  time,  been  disposed  of.  Among  the  recent  publications  of 
the  house  is  the  Countess  D'Ossoli's  "  "Woman  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  which  is  meeting  with  a  great  sale,  notwithstanding 
the  depression  of  the  trade.  The  stock  of  books  which  lino  the 
lofty  walls  of  the  store,  and  are  piled  upon  the  capacious  counters, 
comprises  a  great  variety  of  publications  devoted  to  a  variety  of 
subjects  ;  and  those  which  have  the  imprint  of  the  firm  upon  the 
title-page  are  all  of  sterling  value.  An  establishment  like  this 
confers  honor  on  the  city  in  which  it  is  located. 


THE  PICTOBIAIi. 

The  present  number  will  complete  the  eighth  volume  of  our 
illustrated  paper,  and  those  whose  subscription  expires  with  the 
volume,  will  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of  renewing  their  subscrip- 
tions at  once,  in  order  to  secure  the  work  complete.  We  shall 
be  prepared  to  bind  up  the  numbers  of  the  past  volume  as  fast 
as  brought  in  to  us,  and  return  the  volume,  elegantly  and  per- 
fectly bound  in  full  gilt,  in  one  week,  at  the  regular  charge  as 
heret<)fore,  of  one  dollar,  supplying  an  illumined  title-page  and 
complete  index. 

We  would  suggest  to  our  readers  to  turn  over  the  back  num- 
bers of  the  present  volume,  and  observe  whether  we  have  not 
ully  kept  our  promise  of  improvement  and  liberality.  The 
present  is  universally  acknowledged,  by  all  parties,  to  be  far  the 
most  valuable  volume  of  the  paper  yet  published.  The  paper  is 
finer,  the  illustrations  more  elegant  and  expensive,  and  the  read- 
ing matter  by  the  best  of  American  writers.  The  readers  of 
the  Pictorial  have  learned  to  understand  that  we  make  no  back- 
ward movement,  but  that  the  paper  is  constantly  improving 
with  the  facilities  afibrded  by  art  and  machinery,  as  they  are 
better  and  more  fully  developed. 


SPLINTERS. 


Hon.  W.  li.  Lee,  chief  justice  and  chancellor  of  the  Sand- 
wich Isles,  lately  visited  this  country ;  he  was  bom  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 

....   "  Twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  a  day  I"  is  the  cry  of  the 
stevedores  in  Quebec.     The  terms  are  somewhat  high. 

....  A  fine  shipment  of  early  vegetables  from  Bermuda  was 
sold  here  lately  at  a  good  profit. 

Our  street  lamps  are  now  lettered  with  the  names  of  the 

streets  which  they  enlighten — a  bright  idea. 

....  Mrs.  Hitchcock,  wife  of  Professor  Hitchcock  of  Amherst, 
is  recovering  slowly  from  tbe  eff'eets  of  her  recent  fall. 

....   The  land  commissioners  have  confirmed   Col.  Sutter's 
claim  to  thirty-three  square  leagues  in  California.     Good ! 

The  recent  rains  following  a  period  of  excessive  drought, 

have  proved  the  salvation  of  the  crops. 

....  There  is  a  scarcity  of  insects  injurious  to  the  wheat  crop, 
in  Bourbon  Co.,  Ky.     A  good  sign  of  the  times. 

....  Mackerel  were  and  are  very  plenty  this  season — good 
news  to  fish  eaters,  and  official. 

....  The  Spanish  government  has  arranged  the  El  Dorado 
affair  satisfactorily.     So  mflch  the  better  for  them. 

....  Six  men  were  instantly  killed  by  the  explosion  of  a  boiler 
in  a  steam  saw-mill,  at  Albion,  Indiana. 

....  The  summer  tide  of  travel  is   setting  northward  in  con- 
sequence of  heat  and  sickness  at  the  South. 

The  Ohio  State  Agricultural  Fair  is  to  be  held  at  Colum- 
bus from  the  18th  to  the  21st  of  next  September. 

In  Nebraska  they  have  wild  turkeys  weighing  thirty 

pounds.     It  is  possible  to  eat  such  fare  when  hungry. 

....  The  steamboat  Amazon  lately  left  Pittsburg  with  five 
hundred  and  eighty  Mormons  for  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 

....  If  tbe  peaches  are  failing  here,  they  have  abundance  in 
Kentucky — which  is  a  great  consolation. 

....  The  Winnebago  Indians  are  moving  farther  west.    Like 
poor  Joe,  they  will  soon  ask,  "  where  can  we  move  to  V 

....  They  have  lately  been   cutting   dowm  the  fine  trees  in 
front  of  the  Pratt  estate  in  Summer  Street. 

....  It  is  said  that  opium  eating  is  on  the  increase  in  this 
city.     It  is  a  most  destructive  vice. 


DIAMONDS. 

Rarity  alone  will  give  value  to  almost  any  object,  however  in- 
significant in  itself,  but  it  is  not  rarity  alone  that  has  raised  the 
diamond  to  the  rank  it  holds  as  the  most  regal  of  all  jewels,  the 
most  splendid  mineral  production  of  the  earth.  This  gem  drinks 
in  the  solar  ray,  as  the  flower  drinks  the  dew,  and  emits  it  again 
with  the  crystalline  and  perfect  splendor  of  a  star.  Hence  it  has 
been  eagerly  sought  for ;  the  larger  specimens  have  commanded 
fabulous  prices,  and  monarchs  have  contended  for  their  possession. 
A  king  upon  his  throne  with  a  diamond  like  the  Koh  i-noor  set  in 
its  frontlet,  seems  twice  a  king,  and  blazes  before  the  eyes  of  loyal 
subjects  with  the  brightness  of  "  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning." 
The  history  of  individual  diamonds,  written  out  in  full,  would 
abound  with  the  elements  of  romance.  To  trace  some  of  them 
from  the  mine  to  the  hand  of  the  unfaithful  slave,  from  tbe  slave 
to  the  smuggler,  from  the  smuggler  to  the  Jew  trader,  from  the 
trader  to  the  lapidary,  and  thence  to  the  casket  of  lady  fair,  or 
sovereign  prince,  would  be  as  difficult  as  to  follow  out  the  clue  of 
a  secret  murder,  Uianionds  have  sometimes  undergone  strange 
transforraaiions — the  gem  pronounced  worth  millions,  has  sud- 
denly been  reduced  to  the  value  of  a  few  shillings — for  the  enor- 
mous value  of  these  gems  is  a  constant  prompting  to  fraud  and 
robbery.  It  may  console  the  lot  of  the  begrimmed  charcoal-vender 
to  know  that  the  gems  for  which  loveliness  and  royalty  run  mad, 
are  nothing  but  pure  carbon,  and  that  diamonds  enough  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  wealth  of  the  world,  exposed  to  the  intensest  heat 
would  yield  a  few  cents'  worth  of  charcoal,  and  the  consumption 
of  a  few  forests  would  yield  a  few  dollars'  worth  of  diamond  dust. 
Unluckily  it  is  much  easier  to  reduce  diamonds  to  charcoal,  than 
to  produce  the  gem  from  the  charcoal. 

Diamonds  were  known  to  the  ancients,  who  were  aware  of  their 
existence  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  from  which  Humboldt  has  of 
late  years  received  specimens.  Those  of  India  have  been  the 
longest  known,  while  the  mines  of  Brazil  were  discovered  in  the 
16th  century.  When  first  found  in  the  latter  country,  they  were 
only  regarded  as  curiously  brilliant  crystals,  and  the  governor  of 
Villa  de  Principe  used  them  as  counters  at  his  card-table.  In 
1730  the  diamonds  of  Brazil  were  declared  the  property  ot  the 
crown,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  secure  the  monopoly  by 
entirely  isolating  the  diamond  district,  suiTounding  it  by  a  cordon 
of  troops  and  civil  officers,  appointing  an  examining  board  and 
inspectors,  and  instituting  a  series  of  severe  regulations  for  its 
administration.  No  precautions,  however,  can  prevent  illicit 
traffic  in  articles  so  portable,  valuable,  and  susceptible  of  conceal- 
ment. It  is  very  well  known,  diamonds  worth  a  vast  amount  of 
money  are  annually  imported  into  New  York,  and  though  they 
pay  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent.,  the  revenue  accruing  therefrom  is  next 
to  nothing — a  fact  which  requires  no  comment. 

The  diamond  uniformly  occurs  in  a  crystallized  form,  and  the 
situations  in  which  .it  occurs  warrants  the  supposition  that,  in 
Brazil  at  least,  it  is  of  recent  formation.  They  are  either  color- 
less, or  a  yellowish  bluish,  yellowish  brown,  black,  brown,  Prus- 
sian blue,  or  rose-red  color.  In  its  crude  state,  a  diamond  looks 
like  a  lump  of  coarse  gum  arable.  The  most  valuable  are  clear 
and  colorless  as  water — and  hence  the  expression,  "  a  diamond  of 
the  first  water."  Its  extreme  hardness  is  such  that  it  can  only  be 
cut  by  itself.  The  less  valued  specimens  are  ground  together 
into  powder,  which  is  employed  in  the  arts  for  polishing  cameos 
and  other  purposes.  The  weight  and  value  of  diamonds  are  esti- 
mated in  carats,  one  of  which  is  equal  to  four  grains.  The  appli- 
cation of  a  fine  file  to  the  face  of  a  diamond  is  a  pretty  sure  test 
of  its  genuineness ;  if  it  be  true,  the  steel  will  not  produce  the 
slightest  impression.  A  diamond  the  size  of  a  pea  is  worth  about 
sixty  dollars ;  but  one  twice  the  size  would  be  worth  three  times 
as  mucb,  for  larger  diamonds  are  extremely  rare.  There  are  very 
few  as  large  as  that  in  the  sceptre  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  which 
is  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 

The  diamond  trade  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jew 
dealers,  and  Amsterdam  is  the  only  citj'  in  the  known  world  where 
the  art  of  cutting  diamonds  is  understood,  and  there  the  process  is 
kept  a  profound  secret.  Though  the  art  is  of  remote  antiquity  in 
India,  it  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  in  1486,  by  Louis  Ber- 
gehm,  of  Bruges,  who  accidentally  discovered  that  by  rubbing 
two  diamonds  together,  their  surfaces  might  be  abraded.  The 
Russian  diamond  referred  to  above  was  stolen  from  a  Brabmini- 
cal  idol  by  a  French  soldier,  passed  through  several  hands,  and 
was  finally  bought  by  the  empress  Catharine  for  $450,000,  and  an 
annual  annuity  of  S20,000.  The  Pitt  diamond  was  sold  to  the 
Regent  of  Orleans  for  3500,000.  It  is  very  evident  that  a  man 
who  has  a  pocket  full  of  diamonds  may  safely  be  pronounced  to 
he  very  well  off — indeed,  a  lady  might  liold  several  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  these  terrestrial  stars  within  her  tiny  hand.  A 
New  York  paper  states  that  there  is  about  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  these  splendid  baubles  in  the  hands  of  four  regular  dealers  in 
New  York. 


AMUSEHIENTS  BEFORE  SEBASTOPOL. 

Neither  privation,  hardship,  nor  imminent  peril  can  extinguish 
the  radical  gayety  of  French  troops,  or  the  love  of  Britons  for 
the  turf.  Wherever  these  last  congregate,  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances, provided  tbe  animals  can  be  obtained,  there  is  sure 
to  be  horse-racing.  Beneath  the  burning  skies  of  India,  under 
tbe  guns  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  ice  of  Canada,  English  jockey  cluba 
are  sure  to  be  established,  and  trials  of  speed  to  take  place.  Our 
engraving  on  page  412,  represents  oneof  the  camp  races  that  lately 
took  place  before  Sebastopol,  incidents  well  worth  commemoration 
as  illustrative  of  national  character.  These  races  were  first  sug- 
gested by  the  British  officers  ;  the  French,  who  are  quick  imita- 
tors, and  whose  Anglo-mania  has  been  rapidly  developed  by  the 
alliance,  readily  fell  into  them.  We  are  without  a  copy  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Crimean  race-conrse ;  but  we  presume 
the  competition  was  free  to  all  horses  and  ages,  with  no  prescrip- 
tion of  weight — what  in  fact  we  should  call  a  scrub  race.  The 
scene  is  quite  spirited.  A  little  midshipman  has  the  lead,  mount- 
ed on  a  horse  with  a  hard  pull,  on  whom  it  would  be  safe  to  bet, 
his  weight  giving  him  the  advantage.  An  English  officer,  how- 
ever, who  has  scared  up  a  sort  of  jockey  dress,  is  well  up  with 
him  ;  while  a  Frenchman,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  a  very  good 
bridle-hand,  is  yet  making  play  pretty  well.  The  rest  of  the  field 
have  little  chance,  though  cat-gut  and  steel  are  at  work.  The 
spectators  appear  to  be  intensely  interested  in  tbe  sport.  Even 
Oriental  phlegm  cannot  contend  with  Oriental  love  of  horseflesh, 
and  some  of  the  Bashi  Bazouks  exhibit  as  much  admiration  on 
the  occasion  as  an  Oriental  ever  displays.  In  tbe  distance  the 
tents  and  bivouac  fires  serve  to  localize  tbe  scene.  These  races 
form  a  singular  episode  in  the  history  of  the  war. 


A  Villain. — One  of  our  late  English  papers  gives  an  account 
of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  ft41ow  who  had  been  paying  his 
addresses  to  a  young  woman,  to  drown  her.  She  was  fortunately 
rescued.  This  is  certainly  a  novel  way  of  ending  a  marriage 
engagement.  The  criminal  will  undoubtedly  be  hung,  a  punish- 
ment which  he  well  deserves. 


BixDiNG. — Bring  in  the  past  volume  to  our  office,  and  have  it 
bound  up  at  once  in  our  uniform  style,  full  gilt,  for  one  dollar,  the 
volume  being  returned  complete  in  one  week. 


Our  Paper. — Doubtless  there  is  not  a  single  person  in  the  reg- 
ular receipt  of  the  Pictorial,  who  has  not  had  occasion  to  admire 
the  beautiful  and  uniform  quality  of  the  paper  on  which  it  is 
printed.  We  have  for  years  procured  our  full  supply  from  the 
extensive  house  of  Rice  &  Kendall,  of  this  city,  and  embrace  the 
present  occasion  to  bear  testimony  to  the  honorable  exactness  of 
their  busmess  dealings,  and  the  unusual  extent  of  their  facilities 
for  the  supply  of  all  varieties  of  paper. 

. «  ^-^-  > 

Flattering  Success. — The  first  edition  of  onr  Sport-iman's 

Portfolio  is  entirely  exhausted,  but  another  will  be  issued  during 

the  presait  week.     Each  one  who  encloses  us  twenty-five  cents  will 

receive  a  copy  of  this  unique  and  elegantly  embellished  work,  by 

return  of  mail. 

<  .»■»  >, 

Our  next  Number. — Next  week  we  shall  commence  volume 
nine  of  the  Pictorial  with  a  new  head,  and  in  new  type  throughout. 
Our  immense  edition  requires  us  to  renew  our  type  very  often,  in 
order  to  present  tbe  typographical, excellence  which  our  illustra- 
ted paper  is  noted  for.     Now  is  the  time  to  renew  subscriptions. 


MARRIAOES.- 

In  this  city,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Streeter,  Mr.  Nathaniel  Allen,  of  Chelsea,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Jane  Crook ;  by  Kev.  Bishop  Eastburn,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Smith  to  Mips 
EUen  McLennan,  both  of  Halifax,  N.  S.;  by  Rey.  Mr.  Miner,  Mr.  Joshua  T. 
Harding  to  Mu^s  Sarah  L.  P.  Smith;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Mc- 
Lauthlin  to  Miss  Marv  Bacon,  both  of  Watertown;  by  Rev.  Mr.  Banister,  Mr. 
Charlei  G.  Tibbeta  to'Misa  Elizabeth  Jones,  of  Cambridge;  by  Rev.  Mr-  Smith 
ett,  Mr.  William  Brown  to  Miss  Eliza  Garvey. — At  Roxbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Shail- 
er  Mr.  Albion  J.  Tarbox  to  Miss  Ann  L.  ^Vood.— At  Cambridgeport.  by  Rev. 
Mr  Grafton,  Mr.  Woodward  A.  Webber,  of  Fitcbburg,  to  Miss  Hannah  C. 
Norton  —At  Watertown,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Riddel,  Mr  Thomas  M.  Bearse,  of  Nan- 
tucket, to  Miss  Mary  F.  Swaine.— At  South  Dedbam,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Colburn,  Mr. 
Willard  Fairbanks  to  Miss  Mary  Jane  Kendall  —At  Lowell,  by  Rev-  Mr.  Dad- 
man,  Mr.  Horatio  N.  Gates  to  Miss  Atlanta  B.  Button.— At  Salem,  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Carlton,  Mr.  WUlard  S.  Vivaun  to  JUss  Caroline  Garrett.— At  Scituate,  by 
Kev.  Mr.  Barrett.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Soule.  of  Abington,  to  Miss  Annie  E.  Man- 
son  — 4t  New  York,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gillette,  Mr.  Jacob  N.  Dinsmoor.  of  Wind- 
ham, N.  H.,  to  Miss  Ellen  E  Moore,  of  Waltham,  Mass.— At  Kockford,  III.,  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  J  Cheston  U'hitney  to  Miss  tiaura  A.  F.  Otis.— At  Mo- 
bile. Ga.,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Lecock,  George  F.  Reynolds,  Esq..  to  Miss  Mary  F.  Fal- 
lon, of  Boston.  ^^ 


Together.— Ballou's  Pictorial,  and  The  Flag  of  our  Union, 
which  are  sent  together  for  S4  per  annum,  supply  a  vast  fund  of 
elegant  and  refined  literature  and  superior  engravings,  weekly. 


r>  E  A  T  H  S . 


In  this  city,  Mr.  Abel  B.  Shattuck,  formerly  of  Pepperell.  54;  Mrs.  Fannie 
E  wife  of  Mr  Wm.  H.  Hutchinson.  27;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Simson.  28;  Mr. 
Stephen  N.  Jackson,  3y;  Mr.  H.  Gates  Hutchins.  20;  Widow  Elizabeth  Hay- 
ward,  Gi:  Mr.  James  B.  Higginson,  45:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Harrington.  80.— At 
Gharlestown.  Mrs.  Elmira  C.  mfe  of  Mr-  Peter  Holmes,  formerly  of  Kingston, 
47-  Mr  Ehpha!etTuughn,46;  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Drury,  25;  Mrs.  Betsey  Burpee, 
77'_  At  CambridL-eport,  Mr.  Benjamin  Whitney,  45;  Mr.  James  Orion  Broad, 
19  —At  Somerville.  Mrs  "Hannah  Daniels,  62.— At  Dorchester,  lYidow  Susanna 
Clapp  76  —At  Milton,  Elder  John  lUnd.  73 — At  Watertown,  Mrs.  Catherine 
H  Jackson,  SO.— At  Waltham.  Miss  Lv«^a  Pierce,  76-- At  Quincy,  Mr.  Joseph 
Gould  77.— At  South  Natick,  Mr.  Henrv  Rogers.  24— At  LoweU,  Rev.  Jacob 
Matthews  74;  Mrs.  Lvdia  Tyler.  44.— At  HoUiston.  Amos  C.  Leland,  Esq.,  6o. 
—At  Worcester,  Mr.  William  A.  Draper,  48.- At  Salem,  :Mr.  Daniel  Twomey, 
29-  Mr  William  Copp.  34— AtBcverly,  WidowMollyObear,S9.— At  Harvard, 
Mre  Nancy  Edgarton,  80;  also,  next  day,  Mr.  Leonard  Eagarton,  her  hus- 
band 81.— At  New  Bedford,  Mrs.  Clarissa  Foster,  75.— At  Fall  River,  Mrs. 
Martha  Jane  Read,  28 :  Capt.  George  Munday,  65 ;  Mr.  George  Dix,  59.— At 
Portland.  Me  ,  Capt.  Samuel  True,  46.— At  HolUs,  Me.,  Hon.  fcUis  B.  Usher, 
69  —\t  Ellsworth.  Me  .  Mr.  George  Brimmer. 94  —At  Enfield, Conn., Mr.  John 
Olmstead,  90.— At  Sanbornton.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ilolt,  87.     

BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM   COMPAIVIOX. 

[LATE    GLEASON'S    PICTORIAL,.] 

This  paper  presents,  in  the  mostelegant  and  available  form,  a  weekly  literftiy 
melanceof  notable  eTents  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  deTOted  to  original 
talcs  sttotches  and  poems,  by  the  best  Americas  authors,  and  the  cream  of 
the  domestic  and  foreign  news ;  the  whole  well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor 
Each  paper  i^i  beaiiiifutly  iUtislrated  with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by 
eminent  artists,  ot  notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  entirely  original  in  this  coun- 
try Its  pa..es  contain  views  of  every  populous  city  in  the  known  world,  of  all 
buildings  of°note  in  the  eastern  or  western  hemisphere,  of  all  the  principal 
ships  and  steamers  of  the  navy  and  merchant  service,  with  fine  and  accurate 
portraits  of  every  noted  character  in  the  world,  both  male  and  female. 
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EDITORIAL  MELA^GE. 

The  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kane,  which  recently  sailed, 
consists  of  a  new  propeller  of  250  tons,  called  the  Arctic,  in  com- 
mand of  Lieu  tenant  Hartstein,  and  a  barque  of  327  tons,  called  the 
Release,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Simms,  both  of  the  United  States 

Qavy. The  fellow  who  run  up  a  column  of  figures,  on  reach- 

inpT  the  top,  fell  backwards  and  broke  his  promise. Salvador 

Vidsea,  a  well-known  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  being  about  to  die, 
willed  a  large  portion  of  his  property  to  his  friend  B.  Paradeda. 
The  laiter  visited  the  dying  man,  was  taken  sick  on  entering  the 
sick  room,  and  died  of  cholera  the  next  day.     The  two  friends  were 

not  parted  in  death,  and  both  were  baried  the  same  day. The 

shad  fishers  at  South  Had  ley  Falls,  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
hauled  forth  in  their  nets,  a  few  days  since,  a  sturgeon  four  feet 

in  length.     It  was  quite  a  curiosity  for  the  fishermen. Judge 

Bosworth's  raliog  in  the  recent  libel  suit  brought  against  the  New 
York  Sun  has  the  following  among  other  notable  passages  :  "  The 
law  allows  a  man  to  publish  anything  of  another,  providing  it  i> 

trae,  and  it  is  complete  defence,  that  the  article  is  true  " The 

Coun  of  Common  Pleas,  of  Steubenville,  have  pronounced  the  law 
of  Ohio,  which  enforces  banks  to  pay  taxes  on  thtir  capital,  which 

is  usuallv  denominated  the  crowbar  law,  unconstitutional. It 

is  stated  that  Madame  Lagrange  receives  four  thousand  dollars  a 
month  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  which  cannot  he  considered  very 
extravagant  par,  when  her  rare  powers  are  taken  into  view,  the 
years  of  toil  the  cultivation  of  her  voice  has  cost,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  her '"  organ"  continuing  to  retain  its  rare  quality.  A 
slight  cold  might  destroy  her  voice  forever. The  Commission- 
ers of  Emigration,  at  New  York,  report  the  total  number  of  alien 
emigrants  arrived  at  that  port,  since  the  1st  of  January  last,  at 
48,334 — being  about  sixty  thousand  less  than  arrived  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year. Advices  from  St.  Peters- 
burg mention  that  for  some  weeks  past  no  British  subject  has 
been  allowed  to  leave  the  country.  The  refusal  to  grant  pass- 
ports was  coupled  with  an  intimation  that  cases  having  transpired 
of  English  mechanics  having  held  meetings  and  rL-fused  to  work, 
any  repetition  of  such  conduct  would  cause  them  to  be  sent  into 

the  interior. At  Valley  Forge,  lately,  Mrs.  Crarapton  threw 

a  stone  at  an  eagle,  which  brought  him  to  the  ground,  where  she 

killed  the  bird  of  freedom  with  a  club. GranvUle  mountain, 

near  Digby,  N.  S.,  is  in  an  eruptive  condition,  ejecting  smoke  and 
stones,  one  of  which  was  thrown  into  a  house  in  the  vicinity, 
causing  the  occupants  to  remove  to  a  safer  place. Some  work- 
men dug  up  a  large  rudder  near  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Milk 
Streets,   which   must  have   lain  in  the  ground  more  than  fifty 

years. Mrs.  F.  Prime  had  her  pocket  picked  in  Broadway, 

New  York,  of  a  check  for  S136.  She  went  immediately  to  the 
bank  it  was  drawn  upon,  and  gave  information,  which,  an  hour 
afterwards,  led  to  the  arrest  of  James  Wald,  who  presented  it  to 

the  teller  for  payment. Several  freight  cars,  2500  cords  of 

wood,  and  other  property,  were  burnt  at  the  Winda  station  on  the 

Central  Railroad  in  New  York  ;  loss  S10,000. The  catfish  of 

the  Mississippi  are  very  peculiar  animals.  They  have  recently 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  die  off"  in  great  numberSj  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  river,  panicularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchez, 

qtiantities  of  their  bodies  have  drifted  upon  the  shores. Mr. 

Corbin,  a  farmer  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  fell  under  a  heavy  roller  which 
he  was  using  on  his  farm,  and  was  killed. A  German  Emi- 
grant Aid  Society  has  been  formed  in  Milwaukee  to  protect  emi- 
grants from  the  runners,  and  those  who  prey  upon  them,  from  the 
time  they  land  until  they  reach  their  Western  homes.  The  socie- 
ty will  have  a  herculean  task  to  perfjrm. Mr.   Center,  who 

was  shot  at  Ocala,  Florida,  lately,  has  never  lost  his  reason,  and  is 

now  rapidly  recovering,  with  a  bullet  lodged  in  his  brain. A 

man  living  in  Sidney,  Ohio,  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  has  a  bet 
pending  with  a  neighbor  that  he  shall  live  to  be  one  hundred  years 
old.  The  wager  is  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  and  the  old  man 
has  adopted  a  course  of  dieting  and  exercise  which  he  imagines 
will  result  in  his  securing  the  bet. Mr.  G.  De  Boilleau,  Secre- 
tary to  the  French  Legation,  has  led  to  the  altar  Miss  Susan, 
youngest  daughter  of  Col.  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  of  ilissouri. 


OCR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

As  some  persons  have  imagined  that  we  published  the  adver- 
tisements of  a  work  called  "  Danger  in  the  Dark,"  because  we 
sympatliized  with  tkv  author's  views,  we  take  this  occasion  to 
repeat  what  we  said  before,  that  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  respon- 
sible for  the  sentiment  embodied  in  anv  advenisement.  Our  ad- 
veriisintj  colamns  are  open  to  all  who  are  willing  to  pay  our 
prices,  while  at  the  same  time  notlung  objectionable  will  be  per- 
mitted therein.  We  take  no  part  in  the  controversies  of  the  dav, 
political  or  religious.  There  are  controversial  papers  enough 
without  our  adding  to  the  number. 


Grain-  at  the  West. — The  Chicago  Tribune,  to  show  that 
the  West  cannot  be  easily  drained  of  her  resources,  savs  that  the 
receipts  of  flour,  wheat,  oats,  corn  and  rye,  by  the  Galena  rail- 
road and  by  canal,  for  the  twelve  business  days  commencing 
May  15th  and  ending  May  28th,  amounted  to  741,798  bushels  ! 
The  Tribune  adds,  that  the  receipts  by  Galena  railroad  and  canal 
are  constantlv  incrca-ing. 


Dajiages- — Dan  Rooney,  of  New  York,  sued  the  Second  Av- 
enue Railroad  Company  for  running  over  and  "  mashing  "  three 
of  his  toes.  A  verdict  of  S20G0  was  awarded  him.  Exactly 
S666  66  for  each  "  light  fantastic  toe."  We  know  not  exactly 
what  a  V-to  is  worth. 


The   Pavilion  Hotel,  on  Tremont  Street,  is  closed,  and 
the  lower  story  changed  into  a  spacious  auction  room. 


tUansitic  ©atljcrlngs. 


The  Canadian  government  has  appropriated  ^£5000  for  the  par- 
chase  of  seed  wheat,  to  distribute  among  destitute  settlements. 

There  is  a  family  living  in  Lancaster,  Eng.,  consisting  of  a  fa- 
ther and  five  sons,  whose  united  lengths  exceed  36  1-2  feet. 

Mr.  Buchanan  writes  that  he  shall  leave  London  in  September, 
and  travel  throughout  Europe,  previous  to  his  return  to  the  United 
States. 

The  summer  dress  of  the  New  York  police  is  to  be  as  follows  : 
black  felt  hat.  Finch  crown,  linen  frock  coat,  light  color,  and  gray 
pants  with  blue  stripe. 

The  Traveller  is  pretty  sanguine  that  there  will  be  a  full  crop  of 
musquitos  this  sea>on,  and  assigns  the  use  of  fresh  instead  of  salt 
water  in  irrigating  the  strx-ets  as  the  cause. 

Much  excitement  in  religious  circles,  in  Cincinnati,  has  been 
caused  by  the  reception  of  Mrs.  Peters,  a  Protestant,  of  that  place, 
into  the  Catholic  Church,  at  Korae,  where  she  was  on  a  visit. 

A  brutal  fight  took  place  at  Staten  Island,  lately,  between  two 
emigrant  rumitTs  named  McCarty  and  Connolly,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter was  so  badly  beaten  that  he  died.    The  survivor  was  arrested. 

There  is  now  lying  in  New  York  harbor  a  Russian  built  ship, 
the  "Egyptian  Queen,"  captured  a  year  ago  by  a  British  priva- 
teer, and  condemned  and  sold  as  a  war  prize. 

The  applications  for  pardon  of  convicts  to  the  governor  of  New 
York  average  three  a  day,  the  year  round.  Gov.  tieymour,  in 
his  two  years,  rectivtd  and  considered  two  thousand  suuh  papers. 

Dr.  Dick,  the  distinguished  Christian  philosopher,  has  receiv-ed 
from  thu  Lords  of  the  Treasury  a  pension  of  ^£10  per  annum. 
We  trust  the  doctor  will  not  be  lifted  up  by  his  fortune. 

The  Louisville  Journal  says  that  the  indications  are  that  the 
pea^:h  crop  in  Kentucky,  the  coming  season,  will  be  most  abun- 
dant Similar  indicaiious  are  given  m  Maryland,  and,  indeed, 
from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  at  its  last  October 
session,  passed  an  act  iu  relation  to  foreign  insurance  companies, 
so  oiiLTous  that  such  institutions  will  be  compelled  to  cease  their 
operations  in  the  State. 

Dr.  Ciisp,  of  London,  has  been  dissecting  singing  mice,  and 
has  found  tuat  they  all,  without  exception,  have  a  large  worm  in 
tbe  upper  part  of  the  liver,  and  he  supposes  their  curious  music 
to  be  an  indication  of  pain. 

The  London  Herald  calls  the  United  States  "the  non-religious 
nation."  To  become  a  "  religious  nation  "  we  must  follow  ureat 
Britain,  and  have  its  pious  eatablisbmeut,  its  tithes,  its  crushed 
masses,  its  India  and  Ireland. 

At  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Ten 
Hour  law  was  enacted.  Operatives  under  the  age  21  years  can- 
not be  kept  at  work  for  a  longer  average  than  ten  hours  per  diem, 
on  any  kind  of  contract  whacever. 

The  original  rough  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
in  the  handwritings  of  Mr.  JetFerson,  Dr.  Franklin  and  the  elder 
Adams,  is  preserved,  says  the  Washington  Star,  iu  the  State  De- 
partment, with  great  care. 

In  Winchester,  Va.,  Mr.  John  Wysong  informs  the  citizens  that 
he  has  associated  with  him,  in  the  mercantile  business,  his  daugh- 
ter Virginia,  and  that  hereafter  business  will  be  conducted  under 
the  style  and  tirm  of  J.  Wysong  &  Daughter. 

A  halibut,  weighing  three  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  was  brought 
into  the  port  of  tialem,  lately.  It  was  seven  feet  four  inches  long, 
five  feet  broad,  and  one  foot  thick,  and  wa^  pronounced  the  finest 
halibut  ever  landed  in  Salem. 

Dr.  Gideon  B.  Smith,  in  a  published  paper  on  small  pox  and 
vaccination,  expresses  the  opinion  tbat  the  preventive  effects  of 
ptrj'tct  vajciuation  never  wear  out — an  opinion  confirmed  by  near- 
ly thirty  yeai-s'  experience. 

Thomas  B.  Macaulay,  the  great  essayist  and  historian ;  Grimm, 
the  grammai'ian ;  Rauke,  the  historian;  Lepsius,  the  archijeolo- 
gist,  and  other  learned  men  of  European  reputation,  have  been 
elected  members  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Amsterdam. 

In  three  months  from  the  present  time,  it  is  contemplated  that 
the  Oid  World  and  the  New  will  be  within  a  week's  hail  of  each 
other  by  telegraph  ;  and,  within  three  years,  the  two  hemispheres 
will  be  within  instantaneous  communication. 

A  Michigan  farmer,  named  Azai-iah  Stout,  was  swindled  out  of 
S9oO,  in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  by  means  of  the  '•  Patent  Safe 
Game,"  a  short  time  since.  The  transaction  took  place  on  tlie 
top  of  a  grave.     One  of  the  rascals  has  been  arrested. 

A  lady  in  Newport,  wliile  sitting  at  tbe  window  of  her  own 
house,  narrowly  escaped  being  shot  by  a  blundering  "sportsman" 
— that  is  tne  word,  we  believe, — who  was  trying  to  kill  a  poor 
robin.  Some  of  the  shot  passed  through  the  window,  and  came 
very  near  her,  but  none  of  them  hit  her. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  SimoiL>on,  at  Greenpoint,  has  put  up  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  frame  for  Commodore  Vanderbilt's  new  steamship 
for  the  Havre  line.  It  is  siid  by  ship  builders  that  she  has  one  of 
the  best  and  prettiest  frames  ever  put  into  a  steamer.  She  is  to 
be  called  the  "  C.  Vanderbilt." 

It  is  computed  that  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  con- 
sumed in  various  ways  is  Irom  forty  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
value  per  annum.  The  quantities  used  in"  the  manufacture  of 
watch  cases,  pentil  cases,  plate,  household  materials,  and  in  the 
arts,  is  enormous. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  Kinney  case,  in  Philadelphia,  Judge  Kane 
icmarked  that  citizens  had  a  perfect  right  to  associate  logctlierfor 
the  purpose  of  colonization,  and  even  to  carry  arms  to  defend 
themselves  ;  but  it  is  when  they  propose  to  assail  their  own  or 
another  government  that  it  becomes  unlawful. 

A  white  man  was  recently  tried  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  before  two 
justices,  for  petty  larceny,  and  sentenced  to  receive  ten  lashes. 
The  sentence  was  carried  into  effect,  and  he  brought  a  suit  for 
damages  in  the  Circuit  Court,  and  recovered  S30U — S300  against 
the  constable  and  one  of  the  justices,  and  S200  against  the  other 
justice. 

If  adversity  has  its  evils,  it  also  has  its  benefits.  The  New 
York  Courier  says,  a  physician  in  large  practice  was  asked  by  a 
stranger  if  New  York  was  healthy  at  the  present  lime.  Here- 
plied :  "  Unusually  so ;  the  extravagant  cost  of  provisions  has 
cheeked  the  disposition  for  over-feeding,  from  which,  ordinarily, 
we  derive  most  of  our  practice  !" 

The  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  Company  recently  made  a 
trial  with  one  of  their  engines,  in  order  to  test  the  re.=pective  eco- 
nomical merits  of  wood  and  coal,  and  found  that  while  S6 15  worth 
of  wood  was  consumed,  only  S219  worth  of  coal,  with  about  S45 
worth  of  wood  to  light  fires,  is  needed  to  perform  the  same  work, 
showing  the  very  handsome  balance  of  S350  in  favor  of  the  latter 
process. 


-foreign  3tcms.. 


Mr.  Ruskin  calls  the  new  houses  of  Parliament  "the  most 
effeminate  and  effectless  heap  of  stones  ever  raised  by  man." 

An  indignant  correspondent  of  the  London  Record,  calls  at- 
tention to  an  iniquitous  manufacture  at  Birmingham — that  of 
Hindoo  idols  for  exportation. 

Zelpha  Shum.  a  *' lady  of  color,"  has  been  preaching  in  the 
pulpits  of  various  Primitive  Methodist  Chapels  in  England.  Her 
discourses  are  said  to  be  much  admired. 

Photographic  views  of  the  Louvre  have  been  obtained  of  a 
much  greater  size  than  any  heretofore  exhibited.  They  are  80 
centimeters  (30  inches)  high  and  60  broad,  and  as  perfect  at  the 
border  as  at  the  centre. 

Queen  Victoria  has  conferred  the  rank  of  baronet,  with  hered- 
itary' descent,  upon  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  visit  of  the  emperor  and  empress  of  the  French  to 
Gaildhall. 

For  the  second  time  the  clergy  of  the  convent  of  St.  Sergius, 
near  Moscow,  one  of  the  richest  convents  in  Russia,  have  pre- 
sented a  sum  of  money  to  the  emperor,  for  carrying  on  the  war ; 
their  gift  on  this  occasion  amounting  to  nearly  a  million  of  francs. 

The  police  authorities  of  Leignitz,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  have 
adopted  a  singular  plan  for  putting  an  end  to  mendicity;  they 
have  published  an  ordinance  declaring  that  any  person  who  shall 
give  anything  whatever  to  a  mendic^ant,  shall  be  fined  from  one 
to  three  thalers. 

Every  shell  thrown  by  the  English  at  Sebastopol  costs  S30,  and 
a  mortar  well  worked,  will  throw  forty  shells  an  hour,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  S1200.  Each  ball  tired  from  a  Lancaster  gun  costs 
over  SloO.  The  three  hundred  guns  which  bear  upon  Sebasto- 
pol cannot  be  loaded  and  fired  at  a  less  expense  than  S5  per 
time. 


Sanii0  of  ©olb. 


An  honest  man  is  able  to  speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave 

is  not. — S/iakspeare. 

....  All  other  knowledge  is  hurtful  to  him  who  has  not  hon- 
esty and  good  nature. — Montaigne. 

....  To  be  honest  as  this  world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked 
out  of  ten  thousand. — SiaJcspeare. 

....  There  are  two  stars,  which  rise  and  set  with  man,  and 
whose  beneficial  rays  encircle  him,  viz.,  **  hope  and  remem- 
brance.— Kozlay . 

....  Men  are  almost  equally  difficult  to  satisfy,  when  they 
have  very  much  love,  and  when  they  have  scarcely  any  left. — l/i 
Rochefoucauld. 

....  The  end  of  learning  is  to  know  God,  and  out  of  that 
knowledge  to  love  him,  and  to  imitate  him,  as  wc  may  the  near- 
est, by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  ^artue. — Milton. 

....  There  is  a  life  in  the  grave  also.  The  effects  of  good 
actions  and  of  vinues  are  proofs  of  life  ;  the  effects  of  idleness 
and  sins  are  of  death. — Kozluy.  » 

....  Hardly  any  original  thoughts  on  mental  or  social  subjects 
ever  make  their  way  among  mankind,  or  assume  their  proper 
importance  in  the  minds  even  of  their  inventore  until  aptly  se- 
lected words  or  phrases  have,  as  it  were,  nailed  them  down  and 
held  them  fast. — Trench. 

....  The  profoundly  wise  do  not  declaim  against  superficial 
knowledge  in  others,  so  much  as  the  profoundly  ignorant ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  would  rather  assist  it  with  their  advice  than  over- 
whelm it  with  their  contempt ;  for  they  know  that  there  was  a 
period  when  even  a  Bacon  or  a  Newton  was  superficial,  and  that 
he  who  has  a  little  knowledge,  is  far  more  likely  to  get  more  than 
he  that  has  none, — Colion. 


Joker's  Bubget. 


Women  are  seldom  sailors,  but  they  sometimes  command 
smacks. 

The  first  thought  of  a  girl  upon  receiving  an  offer  Is  about  her 
wedding  dress. 

The  greatest  organ  in  tite  world — The  organ  of  speech  in  wo- 
man ;  an  organ,  too,  without  a  stop  ! 

When  a  man  had  a  headache,  and  says  "  it's  the  salmon,"  yon 
may  safely  conclude  that  he  has  been  "  drinking  like  a  fish." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  "  Sebastopol  still  stands,"  a  waggish 
fellow  remarks  that  the  Russian  soldiers  must  be  very  repulsive  ! 

The  moment  friendship  becomes  a  tax,  it's  singular,  at  every 
fresh  call  it  makes,  how  very  few  persons  it  finds  at  home. — 
Punch. 

A  printer  out  west,  whose  office  is  half  a  mile  from  any  other 
bnilding,  and  who  hangs  his  sign  on  the  limb  of  a  tree,  advertis- 
es for  an  apprentice.  He  says,  "  A  boy  from  tlie  country  would 
be  preferred." 

A  friend  of  ours  said  he  would  always  have  remained  single 
but  he  could't  afford  it.  What  it  cost  him  for  "gals  and  ice- 
cream," was  more  than  he  now  pays  to  bring  up  a  wife  and  eight 
children.     Bachelors  should  think  of  this. 

"  Hanse,  where  was  you  bom  V  "  On  de  Haldcrbarrack.** 
"  What,  always  f"  "  Yaw,  and  before  too."  "How old  are  you 
then  i"  "  Vy,  when  the  old  school  house  is  pilt  I  was  two  weeks 
more  nor  a  year,  what  is  painted  red  as  you  go  home  mit  your 
pack  pehind  you,  on  de  rite  hant  side,  by  de  blacksmith  shop, 
what  stans  where  it  was  pumt  down  next  year  will  pe  two  weeks." 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UXIOX. 

An  elegant,  moral  aod  re&Ded  JM/scelianeojis  Family  JaurntU,  dexoted  to 
poliU;  literature,  wit  and  humor,  prose  and  poetic  geais.  and  original  tales 
written  exprv?#iy  for  the  p,iper.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sef^tarian  questions,  it 
is  strictly  neutral ;  therefore  making  it  emphatically  a  paper  poa  the  HUJJOTf, 
and  a  welcome  visitor  to  tbe  borne  circle. 

It  cont-tins  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so  condensed  as  to 
present  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertUements  are 
admitted  to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  which  is  of  toe  maumoth 
81ZK.  for  the  iostructioo  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader.  An  UDrivalled 
corps  of  contributors  are  regularly  engaged,  and  every  department  is  under 
the  mo^t  fiDinhed  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  suggest,  forming  an 
ori^mol  paper,  the  present  cireulation  of  wtiich  far  exceed?  that  of  any  other 
weekly  paper  in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  ■•  Ballou's  Pictoeiai." 

TERMS:— INVAEIABLT  IN  ADVANCE. 

1  sahscriher,  one  year S2  00 

4  subscribers,  "      '*    7  00 

10  ■  ''      «    15  00 

Any  person  sendincr  us  sixteen  subscribers  at  the  last  rate,  shall  receive  the 
seventcfnlh  copy  gratis. 

One  copy  of  The  Flag  op  our  Uxios.  and  one  copy  of  Ballou's  PicroRLiL, 
84  per  aimum.    Published  every  Saturdav,  by  M.  M.  B.\LL0t7. 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  BrotoGeld  Sts.,  Boston,  Mua. 


BALLOU'S  PICTOHIAL  DRAWING -BOOM   COMPANION. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS— One jyn^fior'/yo/ 
this  paper  is  dr' voted  to  aiverthements.  The  im- 
mense circulation  of  the  Pictorial  (being  over  one  htm- 
dred  thousand  copUs  icirfklij).  forms  a  vehicle  of  adver- 
ti-sement  that  is  rarely  oEfered  to  the  public.  Another  fact 
which  greatly  enhances  the  ralue  of  the  1'ictorul  as  an 
advertising  medium  is,  that  it  is  prfXfrved,:ai>i  not  de- 
etroyed  after  being  read,  being  regularly  bound  up  eyery 
Bis  months,  so  that  each  adyertisement  {all  being  placed 
on  the  insiiit  of  the  paper)  becomes  a  permanent  card  of 
the  nrivertisei''s  business  for  years  to  rame. 

02?*  Terms  for  Advkrtisinq.— J'/rty  cents  per  line.  In 
all  cases,  mthout  regard  to  length  or  the  continuance  of 
the  eauie. 

Advertisements  must  he  sent  in  two  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  edition  is  so  large 
that  it  occupies  fourteen  days  in  printing.  Address,  post- 
paid. M.  M.  BALLOO.  PubUsner  and  Proprietor, 

Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bronifleld  Sts.,  Boston,  Mass. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  STORI  OF  THE  CA}IPAIGN. 

A  Complete  Narrative  of  tlie  War  in  Southern 
Rnsaia,  written  in  a  Tent  in  the  Crimea. 

BT   MAJOR   E.    BRDCE   UAJILKT. 

Author  of 
"I.ADY  LEE'S  WIDOWHOOD." 

PRICE,  37  1-2  CEXT3. 

CONTEyrs.— Chapter  1.  The  Rendezvous ;  2.  The  Move- 
ment to  the  Crimea;  3.  Fir&t  Operations  in  the  Crimea; 
4  Battle  of  Alma;  5-  The  Battle  Field;  6.  The  Katcha 
and  theBalbek;  7.  The  Blank  March;  8.  Occupa,tion  of 
Balaklava;  9.  The  Position  before  Sebastopol;  10.  Com- 
mencement of  the  Siege:  11.  Attack  on  Balaklava;  12. 
Fin-t  Action  of  Inkermann:  13-  Battle  of  Inkermann:  1-1. 
AHnter  on  the  Plains;  15.  Circumspective;  36.  The  Hos- 
pitals on  the  Bo-phorus;  17  Exculpatorv;  18.  Progress 
of  theSi-'tre:  19.  The  Burial  Truce;  20    Viewof  the  Works. 

This  work  is  from  the  pen  of  a  British  officer  now  en- 
gaged in  the  war  It  is  altogether  the  most  brilliant,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  the  mo^t  complete  acrount  j  et  given  of 
the  operations  in  the  Crimea.  Those  who  have  read  the 
fascin^iting  story  of  "  Ladv  Lee's  Widowhood,"  by  the 
s»me  author,  will  need  nothing  else  to  raise  high  their 
expectations  respecting  this  real  "Story  of  the  Campaign." 

GOULD    &    LINCOLN, 

59  WASHIN^TOiV   STREET,  BOSTON. 

Mailed,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price. 
June  S'* 


pmiLiPS.  SMPSox  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS, 
13  ^VINTER    STREET, 


BOSTOX,    MASS. 


U.  D.  PHILLIPS, 
OEAS.  8A3>IP8'OX, 
WILLIAM  LEB, 


June  3 


NOW   READY! 
CONE    CUT    CORNERS. 

THE  Expiriences  of  a  Conservative  Family  in  Fanatical 
Times— involving  some  account  of  a  Connecticut  Vil- 
Lu;e,  the  People  who  lived  in  it,  and  those  who  came 
there  from  the  citv.  By  Benault.  456  pp.  12mo. 
Cloth.     Ilustrated.     Price,  81  25. 

This  tiile  deals  with  home  matters  and  familiar  scenes, 
presenting  in  the  happiest  manner  many  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  American,  and  especially  of  New  England  life.  It 
has  real  humor  and  sound  satire,  and  is,  withal,  a  tho- 
roQghly  enjoyable  tile,  with  a  good  moral.  If  we  should 
pronounce  it  equal  to  Ch'irles  feckens's  best  effort,  people 
would  say,  "  This  i'^  merely  a  publL^her  pi-aising  his  own 
w.ires.*'  Yet  we  believe  that  after  reading  it  very  many 
■will  award  it  this  degree  of  praise.  If  Cone  Cut  Coeners 
does  not  prove  very  popular,  we  shall  lose  confidence  in 
onr  own  judgment  of  beoks. 

MA.SOX  BROTHERS, 

June  cO  It  23  Park  Row,  New  York. 

AYILL  BE  READY  ON  THE  13T  OF  JULY. 

A  New  American  Book,  Eeantiful  and  Affecting. 

THE   OLD    FARM  HOUSE. 

BY  MRS.   CABOLISfi  H.   BOTLER  LAENQ. 
Hiuatrated  by  beautiful  ensravings  by   Van  Ingen^from 

original  desists  by  White. 
IVol.,  12mo.,  Extra  Red  and  Blue  Muslin,  Gilt,  ?1  25. 

The  name  of  the  authoress  of  the  above  work  speaks 
volumes  in  its  favor,  and  in  this  she  has  prodaced  the 
crowning  effort  of  her  pen.  For  freshness  and  vigor  of 
thought  and  style,  and  for  originality  in  the  charming 
views  of  country  life  in-  the  "  Old  Farm  House,"'  in  the 
striking  Ulustrationsof  the  follies  of  a  fashionable  city  life, 
in  her  description  of  gnod  and  evil  natures,  in  all  the  vari- 
ous subjects  which  she  has  touched  with  her  magic  pen, 
she  cannot  he  excelled  The  gentle  heroine.  Amy.  U  a 
model  of  patience  and  virtue,  persecuted  by  the  evil  genius 
of  her  life,  the  villain  Staunton.  The  book  will  be  read 
■with  avidity,  and  none  who  commence  it  will  desire  to  lay 
it  aside  till  finished.  The  pub'isher  offers  it  with  full  con- 
fidence that  its  perusal  will  be  attended  with  pleasure  and 
profit  to  all  readers.  CHARLES  H.  DAVIS, 

Publisher,  Philadelphia. 

A  copy  will  he  sent  to  any  part  of  the  Union,  poatpaid, 
on  the  receipt  of  the  money  or  st-omps.        2t        June  23 

SOUTH  BOSTON  IRON  COMFANY. 

CTBDS  AL'JEB    A>T)   OTHERS,   PBOPBIETOEa. 
A  varietv  of 

IRON     C  AS  TINGS 

Constantly  on  Hand.  ' 

OFFICE,  FOUWDET, 

No.  2 Ckstbal  Whabf.  South    Boston. 

jane  23  2t^ 


CHILSON'S  liOKDOIV  "WORLD'S  KAIK" 
PRIZE  MEDAL  FDKNACE3.  COOKING-RANGES, 
MANTELS,  GRATES,  KEGISTEKS.  STOVES,  VENTC- 
L  VTOKS,  and  other  Building  Fixtures.  Our  recently  en- 
larged manufacturing  facilities  enable  us  to  offers  more 
extensive  assortment  and  on  more  favorable  terms  tbau 
formerly.  We  continue  to  advise  with  those  about  erect- 
ing or  remodelling  buildings,  by  arranging  plans  for 
wiirming  either  with  Hot  Air  Furnaces,  Steam  or  Hot 
Water.  Also.  Cooking  Ranges,  and  other  appantus  for 
private  residences,  hotels,  etc.  Special  ^ittention  paid  to 
ventilation.  Over  five  thousand  references  can  be  given 
at  99  and  101  Blackstone  Street.  Boston. 
June  30 CHILSON,  GOULD  &  Co. 

USE    THE 

MAGIC  IMPRESSIOIT  PAPER, 

Foa  WRrriNQ  without  pen  or  ike. 
Copying  Leaves,  Plants,  Flowers,  Pictnrea,  Pat- 
terns for  Embroidery,  Marking  Linen  Indelibly, 
AND    MAMFOL.D  M'KITIAU. 

Teb  article  is  absolutely  the  best  portable  Inkstand  in 
the  known  world — for  a  small  quantity  folded  and  placed 
in  the  pocket  constitutes  a  travelling  Inkstand,  which 
cannot  be  broken.  No  pen  is  needed,  for  any  stick,  sharp- 
ened to  a  point,  writes  equally  as  well  as  the  best  gold 
pen  in  the  universe.  For  drawing,  it  is  indispensable. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  whole  art  of  Drawing  and  Painting — 
taught  in  OXE  lesson.  Au3'  leaf,  plant  or  tlower  can  be 
transferred  to  the  pages  of  an  album,  with  a  minute  and 
distinct  resemblance  of  nature.  With  equal  facility,  pic- 
tures and  embroidery  patt-erns  are  taken,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  highest  eulogiums  from  the  fair  ses — and.  in- 
deed, a  more  tasteful  present  for  a  lady  could  not  be  pro- 
duced 

This  Magic  Paper  will  also  mark  linen,  or  other  articles, 
so  as  to  remain  perfectly  indeUble.  All  the  washing  in 
the  world  fails  to  bring  it  out.  Any  child  can  use  it  with 
perfect  ease.  With  this  Magic  Paper,  likewi:'e,  one  or  four 
copies  of  every  letter  written  can  be  secured  without  any 
additiooal  labor  whatever,  making  it  the  cheapest  and 
most  convenient  article  extant.  It  is  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage by  reporters  of  the  public  press,  telegraphic 
operators,  and  hosts  of  others. 

Each  package  contains  four  different  colors — Black, 
Blue,  Green  and  Ked,  with  full  and  printed  instructions, 
for  all  to  use.  and  will  last  sufficiently  long  to  obtain  Five 
Hundred  distinct  impressions. 

It  is  put  up  in  beautifully  enamelled  colored  envelopes, 
with  a  truthful  likeness  of  the  proprietor  attached.  Each 
and  every  package  warranted. 

Price,  S2  a  dozen;  or  five  for  one  dollar.  Single  Pack- 
ages. 25  cents.  Mailed  to  all  parts  of  the  world  on  the 
reception  of  the  above  prices. 

Address,  postpaid,  N.  HUBBELL, 

167  Broadway,  New  York. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Hcbbell's  Magic  Impression  Paper. — We  refer  our 
readers  to  the  advertisemeut  in  another  column,  setting 
forth  the  merits  of  this  pleasing  and  ingenious  invention. 
The  cheapness  should  induce  all  to  give  it  a  trial. — Phiia- 
dtlj.hia  Merchant. 

It  is  unsurpassed  for  neatness  and  utility,  and  should 
meet  with  the  sale  it  richly  deserves.—  Tribune. 

Just  what  the  public  has  long  desired,  and  recommends 
itself  to  every  individual  of  taste  and  refinement  — Jour- 
nal and  Courier.  2t  June  30 

HENET  WAED  BEECHEE'S  NEW  BOOZl 

STAR    PAPERS: 

— OR, — 

EXPERIENCES  OF  NATURE  AND  ART, 

IS  NOn^  READY. 
And  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers,    One  elegant  12mo. 

PRICE,    $125. 

Advance  orders,  more  than  10,000  copies! 

Sample  copies  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

J.  C.  DERBY,  PURLl&HEK,  NEW  \<JRK. 

June  30  It 

SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS  and  COJDIIT- 
TEE3,  have  you  examined 

TOWER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GEAMMAE7 

If  not,  don't  delay  it  any  longer.  Should  not  the  interests 
of  those  intrusted  to  your  charge  claim  a  few  hours'  at- 
tention to  a  book  so  enthusiastically  praL^ed  by  all  the 
most  prominent  and  successful  educators  in  all  parts  of 
our  country? 
PubUshed  by  DANIEL  BURGESS  &  Co.. 

60  John  St.,  New  York, 
and  for  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Price,  25  cents.  Copies 
sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price-  3t         June  23 

DO  YOU  WANT  EHPLOYMEATJ 

AGENTS  can  make  from  five  to  ten  dollaes  per  day, 
hy  selling  "THE  MODERN  ARCHITECT:  or,  Ecfry 
Carp'nter  his  own  Mastfr:^  By  Edw.\rd  Shaw.  A  pure 
architectural  taste  is  a  great  gift.  The  author  has  spent 
20  years  as  a  practical  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  15  j  ears 
in  the  theoretical  parts  of  drawing  designs,  etc.  It  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  complete  and  comprehensive  work  e.x- 
tant.  showing  the  ancient  and  modern  foundation  princi- 
ples of  the  Egyptian,  (rrecian.  Corinthian.  Doric,  Ionic  and 
Gothic  modes  of  buildine.  with  the  different  plans,  eleva- 
tions, decorations,  specifications,  estimates,  framing,  stair 
building,  etc  ,  brought  down  to  meet  the  conimon  wants 
of  the  peopleat  the  present  time.  Forfurther  particulars, 
please  address  the  publishers, 

DAVTON  &  WENTWORTH. 
June  23  5t  27  Beekman  St.,New  York. 


DICKINSON  TYPE  FOUNDRY. 
PHELPS  &  DiLTON, 

52  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

TYPES 

and  other 

PRINTING    MATERIALS 

OF   EVERY   BESCRIPTION. 
jn30      Orders  executed  promptly  and  faithfolly. 


STAFFORD'S  HALF  lIlvNDRED  RECEIPTS. 

A  PASIPBLET  OF  EIGnXSE-V  OCTAVO  PAGES. 
This  Book  contains  between 

Sixty  and  Seventy  New  and  Valuable  Eeceipts, 

WHICH  suouLD  BE  e:»own  to  every 

■      MECHANIC,  FARMER  AND  HOUSEKEEPER. 

O^  Inclose  Six  Cents,  or  two  letter  stamps,  to  J.  R 

STAFFORD,  Practical  Ohe.mist.  No.  4  New  Street,  New 

York,  and  the  return  mail  will  bring  jou  the  book,  with 

the  postage  paid  thereon  2t  june  30 

*'  Who  killed  cock  robin?"  inquired  some  one — 
'■  I,"  said  the  sparrow,  -'  I  did  it  for  fun  " 
But  who  killed  the  roaches.  nioth.«.  bedbugs  and  fleas? 
The  '•Magnetic  Powders  "  of  Lyon  killed  these. 
Which,  as  well  as  his  PILL,  the  world-renowned  exter- 
minator of  mice  and  rats,  are  known  to  be  genuine  bv  E. 
LYON'S  autograph  on  the  four  medalled  wrapper.   Depot 
424  Broadway,  New  York.  It  June  30   ' 

"V]'0  article  evyr  bL-lorc  urquireJ  such  universal  popn- 
J,l  lariiy  as  LYON'S  WOULD  KENOWNED  KATH.i- 
IltON  for  restoring,  preserving  and  beaotifying  the  Hair. 
Thousands  of  testimonials  have  been  received,  attesting 
its  superiority  over  every  other  article  of  the  kind  before 
the  public.  Put  up  handsomely,  in  large  bottles,  and 
sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Fancy  Goods  Dealere  through- 
out the  country,  for  only  25  cents. 

HEATH,  WIFDLCOOP  ft  Co  ,  Pbopeietors. 
jnne  30 eop4t  63  Liberty  St  ,  New  York. 


MODEL  b:eloi>lons: 

THESE  Melodeo>8  are  recommended  as  superior  to  all 
others  by  the  he?t  musicians  and  organists  in  the  coun- 
try.    Price.'i— -560,  S75.  SlOO,  S120,  Slao,  SloO  and  S175. 
O^  Circulars  containing  a.  full  description  of  the  ■•  Mod- 
el Melodeo.nb.'"  will  besent  to  any  post-office,  on  address- 
ing the  undersigned,  manufacturers, 

MASON  &  HAMLIN, 
jane  30  Cambridge  St..  comer  Charles.  Boston. 

WILSON'S  PKRfECTED  DVSKNTERY 
POWDERS.  For  sale  by  Dr.  J.  V.  WILSON,  Nor- 
wich. Ct  ,  WEEKS  &  POTTER,  154  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  and  Druggists  generally.  june  30 


ELI    BALDTVIN, 

dealer  in 

EMBROIDERIES,    LACES, 

LINEN    CAMBRIC   HANDKERCHIEFS, 
HOSIEEY,  GLOVES, 

AND 

WHITE    GOODS, 

AT 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 
373    WASHINGTON    STREET, 

PIRET   BUILDING   SOUTH  THE  ADAMS   HOUSE. 

N.  B.— RETAIL  BEPART3IEKT  STRICTLY 
ONE    PRICE. 

June  30 It 

NB.— Dr.  WiilGHT'S  SCROFULOUS  ANTIDOTE 
a  is  the  only  certain  Remedy  for  Con-:,u?nptio7t  and 
all  other  t^crofulous  D'srai-es  ever  discovered,  llis  LIQUID 
CATHARTIC  is  the  cheapest  and  intrin.-ically,  in  every 
respect,  the  best  Physic  knottTi.  Sold  at  iijS  Broadway, 
New  York,  and  at  Druggists  generally.  The  doctor  may 
be  consulted  gratis,  upon  all  diseases,  at  the  above  office 
from  12  to  ii  o'clock,  P.  M.  2t  june  23 

DYER'S  HEALIAG  EMBROCATION,  for  Rheu- 
matism, Outs,  Wounds,  Pain  of  all  kinds,  ii  invalu- 
able.   Sold  by  all  Druggists.  june  30 

Wistar's  Wild  Cherry  Balsami  a  scientific  combi- 
nation of  theactive  principle  in  tQe  \Vild  Cherry  Bark  and 
Tar,  is  doing  wonders  in  alleviating  long  dis&ises.  It  seems 
to  cure  those  obstinate  cases  that  nottiing  else  will  reach. 

DYSENTERY  can  be  cured  in  twelve  hours  by  using 
UlLSOiN'SUYtJEiNTEKV  j^OUULRS.  jn  30 

UFFOBD'S  SMOKE  CORSUailAG 
PATENT  LAMP  is  warranted   to  pro- 
duce without  smoke,  and  with  only  the  poor- 
est quality  of  Oil  or  Grease,  at  an  esp^nse  of 
less  than  half  a  cenf  per  Aoi//-,  a  light  equal  at 
le^«t  to  four  wax  candles.     Extremely  simple 
^and  durable,  less  injurious  to  the  eyes  than 
"*^  any  other  artificial  light,  and  will  prove  the 
truth  of  these  statements.     Price.  61  25,  S3 
and  67  cents.     117  Court  Street,  head  of  Sudbury. 

No  person  who  has  ever  tried  one  of  the  lamps  would  be 
willing  to  give  it  up  for  ten  times  its  cost,  if  it  could  not 
be  replaced. — New  England  Fanner.  june  30 

LADIES 

ARE    HESPECTFULLY    SOLICITED 

TO  Grvi; 
DICK'S   SPOOL  COTTON 

A    TRIAL. 

ASK  FOR  IT  WHEN  SHOPPING. 

ROBKRT    LOGAN    A     Co., 

jn30  51  Det  Street,  Neiy  Yobk  Citt. 


w 


ILSON'S  PERFECTED   DYSEKTERY 

POU'DEKS.    Sore  cure  for  the  Dysentery,     jn  30 


BE.  J.  CHE£VER 
Has  the  largest  and  best  assortment  of 
*ffC;^'^TKUSSES.  ABDUMINAL  SUPPoUTERS, 
VS'  _^  ]) SHOULDER  BRACES.  LACED  STOCKINGS 
for  Varicose  Veins.  KNEE  CAPS,  etc.,  that  can 
be  fouLd  at  any  similar  establishment.  Also, 
Made  to  Order,  all  >.inds  of  apparatus  for  the  correctiou 
of  every  variety  of  distortion,  malformation,  or  physical 
deformity  of  the  human  frame.  Store  and  Office.  No.  1 
Treuost  TEiiPLE.  June  90 


A  S  T  E  0  L.O  G  T ! 

NATIVITIES  calculated,  and  advice  offered,  upon  any 
subject  whatever,  personally  or  by  letter,  enclosing  a 
stamp  for  the  answer.  A  Circular  of  Terms,  etc..  irill  be 
sent  bv  addressing  PROF.  LISTER,  25  LOU'ELL  ST., 
BOSTON,  MASS.  All  letters  strictly  confdtnlial.    apr  2S 

ILSON'S    PERFECTED    DYSE>TERY 

POWDERS.    Phyeicians  prescribe  them.       jnCO 


A.  W.  LADD  &u  CO.'S 

CELEBRATED    GRAND   ACTION 

PIANO    FORTES. 


IT  IS  now  conceded  by  competent  judges  that  these  axe 
the  BEST  SQUARE  PIANO  FORTES  MADE  IX  THE 
WORLD  For  Evenness,  Purity  and  Brilliancy  of  Tone 
they  stand  unrivalled.  Among  the  inany  improvementa 
■which  we  have  made  during  the  past '  ear,  ie  our  7  octave 
Piano  Forte,  constructed  upon  an  entire  new  principle — 
the  base  strings  being  elevated  above  the  others,  and  run- 
ning diagonaUi/.  by  which  we  get  a  longer  string,  increas- 
ing the  volume  of  tone,  and  combining  all  the  qualities  of 
the  Grand  PLnno,  with  a  beautiful  exterior-  We  were  the 
ONLY  BOSTON  HOUSE  to  whom  a  MJiDAL  was  awarded 
for  superior  Piiinos  exhibited  at  the 

^EW  YORK   CRYST.AL  PALACE. 

WAEEROOMS,  296  WASHnrGTOW  STREET, 

BOSTON, 

AND  519  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

mar  24 (St.  Nicholas  Hotel.)  tf 


AT  the  sign  of  the  Goldes  Eagle,  wherw  can  be  found 
a  large  assortment  of  TRUS-*E3.  SUPPORTERS  and 
SHOULDER  BRACES.  Also,  the  best  «pparatns  for  the 
Carreclion  and  Cure  of  all  kinds  of  Deformities.  The 
above  instruments  areo'ed  at  the  Massarhnsetts  General 
HospitiU.  and  are  recommended  hy  the  most  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
June 30  68  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 

IF  JOU  wish  to  learn  to  play  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 

bay  R1CHARDS0:N'S 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  PIANO-FORTE, 

which  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
Europe  and  America  to  be  the  BEST  Instruction    Book 
that  has  ever  been  publL^hed.     Price,  S3.     PnbiL*hed  at 
Musical  Exchange,  Boston,  and  sold  at  aU  Music  Stores, 
may  5  eop6m 

I:;iURNlTlRE  and  IPHOI.STERY, 
Now  and  Desirable  Sty  les  of  the 
BEST  QUALITY, 
The  attention  of  purchasers  is  invited   to 
the  Warerooms  of  the  subscriber, 

No.  176  WasMngton,  opposite  Brom- 

field  Street 

GEORGE  CROOME. 

June  30 


MOKE\  MADE  QUICKLY. 

THERE  is  great  complaint  among  }  oung  men  that  they 
cannot  get  employment  that  will  remunerate  them 
for  their  services.  To  such,  the  sob-'Criber  would  call  at- 
tention toa  safe,  pleasant  and  very-  profitable  business,  by 
which,  without  any  risk,  the  capital  invested  can  be 
doubled  every  three  months,  and  by  a  little  extra  exertion 
every  two  months.  Agent?  are  wanted  in  every  city  and 
town  in  the  Union — you  cannot  overstock  the  market,  for 
there  is  always  a  ready  sale.  Circulars  containing  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  business,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  thereto,  will  be  .eent  free  of  expense  to  any  ad- 
dress, on  apphcation  by  letter  or  otherwise  to 

Samuel  swan. 

June  16        3m        Atlanta,  Ga.,  or  Montgomery,  AJa. 

JOHN  DICK  <fc  SONS'  SPOOL  COTTON. 

BUYERS  plea.>*  note  it  can  be  had  of  Robert  Logan  & 
Co..  51  Dey  St.. New  York;  Bursham  Weltos  &  Co., 
9tJ  Milk  St..  Boston;  J.  W.  Farrell.  Chestnut  St..  Phila- 
delphia;  D.  McIlvalv,  B.^ltimore:  Stellman  Henrich  & 
Co.,  260  Market  Street,  Balrimore;  D.  H.  London.  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  3m  june  9 

TEE  HAIR  AND  COMPLEXION. 

BOGLE-S  CELEBRATE!)  HYPERION  FLUID 
is  the  Great  American  Tonic  for  the  growth  of  the 
hair,  moustache,  etc.  Bogle's  AiiERiCAS  "KLgf-rair  Hais 
DrE  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  age.  and  Bogle's  Hes£- 
AIONA,  or.  Balm  of  Cytherea,  stands  unrivalled  for  beau- 
tifying the  complexion.  These  articles  are  all  warranted 
to  be  the  very  best  in  the  world,  Vot  sale  bv  the  proprie- 
tor, \VM.  BOGLE,  Boston.  A.  E.  &  D.  Sajid!,  New  York; 
J,  Wright  &  Co.,  New  Orleans;  W.  Lyman  &  Co:.  Mon- 
treal, Canada;  R.  Uovendon.  20  King  Street.  Regent  St  , 
London:  J-  Woolley,  Manchester.  England,  and  chemists 
and  perfumers  throughout  the  world.        eoptf    jan  IS 

NVOOD    ENGRAVING. 

JOHN  ANDREW,  DR.*UGaTSM.\x  a>d  Engeaveb 
UPON  Wood,  continues  to  execute  all  commissions  in 
his  best  style,  promptly  and  at  moderate  prices.  129 
Washington  Street,  Boston.  Reference — BaUou's  Picto- 
rial, eoptf  may  6 


w 


MASSASOIT  SALTE  cures  Piles,  Bums,  Scalds, 
Inflammations,  etc.    SULLIVAN  BLACKING  COM- 
PANY, Proprietors,  137  Congress  St.         tf         June  16 


SPORTSMAN'S  PORTFOLIO 

OF 

AMERICAN    FIELD    SPORTS. 

We  have  just  pubhshed  a  valuable  book,  conhuning 

TWENTY  ILLTTSTRATIONS, 

of  large  quarto  size,  on  the  finest  of  paper,  depicting 

Gunning,  Fishing  and  Hunting, 

in  this  country,  and  forming  an  elegant  and  interesting 
collection  of  fine  pictures  for  the  centre-table,  with  ample 
letter-press  description,  making  it  of  intrinsic  value.  It 
will  tbrm  ab^o  an  admirable  work  for  those  who  are  study- 
ing designing,  (o  rfrnir  ./>-o»j.  That  all  may  bo  able  to 
popses.s  this  pictorial  gem,  it  will  be  retailed  at  the  un- 
precedented low  price  of 

TWENTY-FIVE   CENTS! 

It  can  be  .=ont  by  mail  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  anv  one 
enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  office  of  publication, 
shall  receive  a  copy  at  once.  It  \\ill  also  be  for  sale  at  aU 
of  the  periodical  depots  throughout  the  Union. 

Newsmen  should  send  in  their  orders  at  once,  as  this  is 
a  work  which  will  sell  rapidly  on  account  of  its  attractire  - 
pictorial  chamctcr  and  cheapness,  and  we  print  but  a 
limited  edition. 

M.  yi.  BALt.Or.  PwWrarr, 
Corner  of  Tremont  and  Bromficld  Streets.,  Boston. 
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THE   BATTLE   OF   THE   CENTAURS   AND    LAPITH^. 


BATTLE  OF  THE  CENTAURS  AND  liAPITH^ 

The  fine  pronp  of  sculpture,  depicted  in  our  enf;raving,  and 
representing:  the  hattle  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapitha:,  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Philadelphia  Academv,  and  was  the  work  of  an 
American  artist  resident  in  London.  The  subject  is  taken  from 
ancient  mythology,  and  the  sculpture  breathes  the  very  spirit  of 
Greek  art.  Our  readers  need  scarcely  to  be  told  that  the  Cen- 
taurs were  a  race  of  Thessaiians,  fabled  to  be  half  men  and  half 
horses,  and  the  sons  of  Ixjon.  They  appear  to  have  been  in  re- 
ality a  trihe  of  mountaineers,  residing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mt. 
Pelion.  Ixion  had,  by  his  wife  Dia,  a  son  named  Pirithous,  who 
married  Hippodamia,  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  and  it 
was  at  her  wedding  feast,  to  which  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapitha, 
a  neighboring  tribe,  were  invited,  that  the  strife  occurred  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  sculptured  group.  It  appears  from  the 
commonly  received  version  of  this  disgraceful  atfair,  that  one  of 
the  Centaurs,  Eurytion  by  name,  half  horse  half  man  as  he  was, 
but  not  a  bit  of  a  gentleman,  indulged  rather  too  freely  in  fer- 


mented liquors,  and  insulted  the  bi'ide.  His  companions,  in- 
stead of  rebuking  his  behaviour,  imitated  his  example,  whereupon 
the  Lapithie  offered  them  battle,  and  though  the  Centaurs  had 
the  advantage  of  two  hands  to  strike,  and  four  feet  to  kick  with, 
they  were  worsted  in  the  encounter,  some  of  them  slain,  and  the 
rest  ignorainiously  driven  from  the  field,  and  ultimately  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Mount  Pelion.  Another  and  earlier  version  of 
this  affair  makes  Eurytion,  the  Centaur,  the  sole  offender.  This 
account  states  that  he  went  to  the  wedding,  violated  the  rules  of 
sobriety,  and  behaved  with  great  indecorum,  upon  which  the  other 
guests  arose,  put  him  out  of  the  house,  and  as  a  token  of  their 
disapprobation  of  his  conduct,  removed  his  nose  and  ears,  and 
dismissed  him.  The  mutilation  of  their  fellow  horse-man  aroused 
the  indignation  of  the  other  Centaurs,  and  hence  the  war  between 
the  Centaurs  and  men.  These  people  appear  to  have  enjoyed  an 
unenviable  facility  for  getting  into  difficulties.  "When  Hercules 
went  in  quest  of  the  Erymanthian  hoar,  he  was  very  civilly  and 
hospitably  treated  by  the  Centaur  Pholus,  but  this  led  to  another 


fight  between  the  hero  and  the  Centaurs,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated.  Homer  refers  to  the  Centaurs,  and  calls  them  savages, 
or  monsters  covered  with  hair.  Hesiod,  in  describing  a  combat 
of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithce,  describes  the  latter  as  being  fur 
nished  with  armor,  while  the  former  had  no  protection  of  the  kind 
Upon  the  chest  of  Crypselides,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  and  upon 
which  characters  were  written  in  the  year  77S  B.  C,  the  Centaur 
appears  half  man  half  horse,  but  represented  as  a  man  leading  a 
horse,  rather  than  a  cavalier  mounted  on  horseback.  The  Cen- 
taurs are  supposed  in  reality  to  have  been  a  wild  tribe  of  Thessa- 
iians, who  first  discovered  the  means  of  taming  and  riding  horses. 
The  more  ancient  sculptures  represent  them  as  persons  wlio  stood 
by  horses  to  hold  them,  and  in  process  of  time,  by  poetical  or 
picturesque  license,  they  came  to  be  represented  as  half  men  and 
half  horses.  It  is  quite  curious  to  trace  out  the  mythological  and 
legendary  stories  of  the  ancient  poets  to  their  origin,  but  very  few 
scholars  arrive  at  the  same  result.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  these 
speculations  are  fanciful  and  unsatisfactory. 


END   OF   YOLUME   YIII, 


MUSEUM    BUILDING 
IREIIONI  STREET. 


F.   GLEASON,  PROPRIETOR. 


(  THR3!E  DOLLAKS  PER  ANNTJII,  ", 
{      SIX  CENTS  SINGLE  COPY,     e' 
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THE  RATLROAD  JUBXLEE. 

T  is  with,  feelings 
of  real  pleasure 
that  we  present 
this  number  of 
the  Companion 
to  our  readera. 
This  long-to-be- 
remembered  in- 
cident, which  so 
'  i^clv  occurred 
I  this  city,  and 
which  was  so  per- 
fectly conceived 
and  carried  out 
in  every  respect, 
is  now  a  matter  of  history,  and  no  true  friend  of 


his  countiy  can  look  back  upon  the  occasion, 
without  feelings  of  pride  and  gratification.  The 
presence  of  President  Fillmore  and  Lord  Elgin 
gave  to  the  celebration  a  national  character 
which  looks  well  on  record,  and  which  added 
eclat  to  the  exhibition  itself  at  the  time.  "We 
have  already  spoken  in  these  pages  of  the  many 
advantages  that  must  naturally  accnie  from  this 
extensive  re-union  of  people  from  a  distance, 
and  this  gathering  together  of  the  people  of  two 
different  governments ;  but  the  half  has  not  been 
told,  the  half  can  hardly  be  estimated.  The 
permanent  good  feeling  that  has  been  planted 
in  the  breasts  of  our  Canadian  brethren  Is 
strongly  evinced  in  the  tone  of  their  newspapers 
since  they  have  retmnied  to  their  homes.  They 
are  filled  with  accounts  of  the  three  days'  jubi- 


lee; and  if  they  reflect  the  sentiment  in  Canada, 
our  visitors  were  astonished  at  the  scene  they 
witnessed,  and  had  formed  no  idea  in  advance 
of  the  extensive  arrangements  that  had  been 
made  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  northern 
line  of  railroads,  and  the  commencement  of  a 
Yankee  line  of  steamships  between  this  port  and 
Liverpool.  They  show  that  Boston  has  excited 
their  admiration,  and  they  lavish  upon  its  hos- 
pitable inhabitants  unbounded  praise.  They 
declare  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  render  them 
perfectly  at  home.  They  were  the  city's  guests, 
and  were  permitted  to  pay  for  nothing;  and  the 
moment  one  person  left  them,  they  were  taken 
up  and  entertained  immediately  by  another,  so 
that  every  moment  of  the  time  they  passed  in 
Boston  was  occupied  most  agreeably.   The  press 


throughout  the  country  is  publishing  detailed 
accounts  of  this  grand  affair,  and  we  shall  soon 
see  in  the  English  journals  the  speeches  deliv- 
ered at  the  State  House  and  in  the  splcBdid  tent 
on  the  Common,  a  faithful  engraving  of  which 
we  present  below.  And  apropos  of  that  dinner 
and  tent,  let  us  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its 
immensity  by  saying,  that  plates  were  laid  be- 
neath its  canvass  for  the  accommodation  of 
thirty-Jive  hundred  persons.  As  will  be  seen,  the 
exterior  of  the  tent  was  draped  with  the  flags  of 
all  nations,  and  presented  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance. The  t«nt  was  manufactured  by  R.  M. 
Tale,  sail-maker  of  this  city,  and  does  him  great 
credit.  Of  the  interior  of  this  mammoth  marquee 
we  shall  speak  in  another  place ;  but  its  location 
and  external  appearance  are  beyond  all  praise. 


DINNER  TENT  ON  BOSTON  COMMON  AT  THE  RAILROAD  JUBILEE. 
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Congress,  in  the  year  1851,  by  F.  Glej 
the  District  Court  of  Massachusetts.] 

[written  EXPREBSLT  fob  GLEASON's  DBAWINO-HOOM  OOAEPANXON.] 


[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  vear  1851,  by  F.  Gleason,  in  the  Clerk's  OfficB  of 
the  Dis    ■      "     " 
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[OONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER  Xtn.— [continued.] 

ONA  GERTRUDE 
in  a  voice  trem- 
bling wth  strong 
emotion,  both  of 
gratitude  and  joy, 
cried,  "thanks,  a 
thousand  thanks, 
brave  sir !  I  owe 
you  my  life  and  lib- 
erty." 

"  I  am  too  happy 
to  have  served  you, 
scnora,"  answered 
Don  Conrado,  who 
instantly  recogniz- 
ed the  voice  of  Dona  Gertrude,  though  three 
years  had  passed  since  he  had  heard  it.  He  also 
trembled  in  his  deepest  soul  with  joy  at  the  good 
fortune  that  had  made  him  of  such  sen-ice  to  her, 
at  a  time  when  he  needed  the  gales  of  his  des- 
tiny to  blow  fair.  But  he  did  not  see  fit  to  make 
himself  known  to  her  then,  lest  the  cup  which 
was  presented  to  his  lips  might  be  dashed  from  it 
ere  he  could  inhale  its  fragrance.  It  was  too  dark 
to  recognize  features,  and  only  by  voices  conld 
they  have  discovered  one  another.  He,  there- 
fore, replied  in  a  disguised  and  subdued  manner, 
'■  I  trust  yon  are  not  hurt  1" 

"  No,  senor.  My  servant,  I  fear,  is  wounded," 
she  said,  with  feeling,  for  he  was  once  stricken 
to  his  knee.    Art  thou  not  hmt,  Gaspar  ?" 

"It  is  but  a  scratch,  lady.  A  plaster  will  heal 
it  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  Thanks  to  thee,  also,  noble  Gaspar !  If  you 
had  not  combated  for  me  as  bravely  as  you  did, 
till  this  gentleman  came  up,  I  should  have  been 
carried  off!" 

"  I  can  never  congratulate  myself  enough  in 
being  at  hand,  lady,"  answered  Conrado.  "  Let 
us  not  delay  here.  Do  you  dwell  far  distant 
from  this  place  1" 

*'  X  live  but  half  a  square  from  here,  senor !" 
"  Allow  me  to  escort  you  safely.     The  ruffians 
may  return,  and  you  should  be  sheltered.    Have 
you  any  idea  who  they  are  1" 

"  I  have,  senor,"  answered  Dona  Gertrudis, 
with  a  hesitating  tone,  which  faltered  as  if  she 
did  not  care  to  explain  further. 

"  Ah,  ha !  A  second  rival  I  have,"  muttered 
Conrado  to  himself!  "  I  msh  I  had  put  my 
sword  tlirough  his  heart.  By  the  mass,  my  lady 
is  attractive !  But  fortune  has  given  me  favor. 
"What  shall  I  do  1  Shall  I  attend  her  home, 
woo  her  in  her  house  under  vantage  of  re.'rciiing 
her,  for  surely  she  will  not  look  unkindly  en  her 
preserver ;  or  shall  I  attempt  to  carry  her  olY  to 
my  boat  now!  If  I  hajil  two  of  my  men  here 
now,  I  would  make  the  attempt.  But  alone, 
and  this  Gaspar  to  tight  for  her,  it  will  be  im- 
possible. So  I  will  banish  this  wild  idea  from 
ray  mind !" 

These  meditations  were  intcrrapted  by  the 
voice  of  Dona  Gertrudis,  who  stopped  at  the 
gate  of  the  Casa  Grande. 

"  Here,  senor,  is  my  residence.  I  am  the 
daughter  of  Don  Garcia  de  Armas,  and  as  he 
will  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  service  you 
have  done  his  child,  you  must  not  refuse  to  come 
in!" 

"  Indeed,  lady,  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve 
your  courtesy,  or  his  thanks  ;  but  as  it  will  give 
me  pleasure  to  know  better  so  charming  a  person 
as  I  know  you  must  be,  from  the  sound  of  your 
voice,  for  I  cannot  see  your  features,  I  will  ac- 
cept yotir  invitation." 


By  means  of  a  pass-key  Gaspar  opened  the 
gate,  and  admitting  both,  closed  it  as  half  a 
dozen  gend'ai-mes,  always  too  late  at  an  affi-ay, 
were  hurri'ing  past  with  iron  heels,  to  the  place 
whence  the  sounds  of  the  combat  reached  their 
ears.  On  the  stairs  that  ascended  to  the  draw- 
ing-rooms, Gaspar  met  another  sei-vant.  who 
told  Dona  Gertrudis  that  her  father  having  been 
called  for  by  tivo  cavaliers  in  the  uniform  of 
officers,  JQst  at  dark,  had  gone  with  them,  saying 
that  when  Dona  Gertrude  came  in  from  vespers, 
she  should  be  told  that  he  would  be  back  before 
ten  o'clock. 

At  hearing  this  the  heart  of  the  captain  of  the 
brigantine  bounded  with  joy.  Gertrude  expe- 
rienced for  an  instant  a  brief  embarrassment  at 
the  idea  of  being  left  to  entertain  an  entire 
stranger  ;  but  her  grateful  feelings  towards  him 
prevented  her  from  wishing  that  she  had  not 
invited  liim. 

Gaspar  led  the  way  to  the  front  drawing-room, 
upon  the  pier-table  in  which  a  softly-shaded  solar 
light  was  burning  like  a  silvery  veiled  moon, 
shedding  a  mild  and  dreamy  radiance  around, 
revealing  and  half-concealing  the  gorgeous  fur- 
nishing of  the  apartments. 

Dona  Gertrude  having  led  the  way  into  tliis 
room,  incited  Don  Conrado  to  be  seated.  She 
then  excused  herself  for  a  few  moments,  till  she 
could  arrange  her  toilet,  which  in  the  rough 
handling  of  the  affray  had  become  disordered. 
As  she  removed  her  veil  as  she  left  the  room,  he 
thought  she  looked  more  beautiful  than  he  had 
ever  di-eamcd  she  could  look.  Her  escape  had 
given  a  flush  to  her  cheek,  and  splendor  of  light 
to  her  eyes  tliat  heightened  her  loveliness  in  his 
eyes. 

Einding  himself  alone,  he  started  up  and 
walked  the  magnidceut  room.  His  eye,  accus- 
tomed to  luxury,  was  attracted  by  none  of  these 
baubles  of  wealth.  He  paced  up  and  dov/n  mth 
bent  brow  and  thoughtful  eyes,  communing  with 
his  thoughts. 

"  Tlie  saints  deserve  my  orisons,"  he  mused 
within  himself.  "  By  the  fairest  fortune  that 
ever  could  happen  to  a  lover,  I  am  placed  intlie 
very  boudoir  of  my  proud  and  beautiful  mistress, 
her  protector,  and  all  her  heart  warm  with  grati- 
tude towards  me !  What  can  I  ask  more  ? 
Even  Don  Garcia  is  spirited  out  of  the  way,  and 
the  lield  is  all  mine  to  win,  or — yes,  there  is  the 
or — or  to  lose.  If  I  were  wholly  a  stranger,  I 
have  made  a  beginning  that  might  make  me  one 
of  her  favored  lovers  in  time,  for  I  begin  to  per- 
ceive she  has  lovers  many ;  for  I  have  crossed 
with  two  already.  But  my  position  is  worse 
than  it  would  be  were  I  a  perfect  stranger.  She 
thinks  well  of  me  now,  but  when  she  returns, 
and  I  sufter  her  to  see  my  face,  which  I  have  so 
studiously  concealed  since  I  passed  through  the 
gate,  she  will  begin  to  show  me  the  cloven  foot. 
I  must  keep  incognito  long  enough  to  make  a 
favorable  impression  upon  her  before  she  recog- 
nizes me.  I  must  not  hide  my  face.  This  wont 
do.  I  will  lessen  the  radiance  of  this  light  some- 
what till  there  prevails  a  twilight  in  the  room, 
which  will  serve  to  conceal  my  features  while  I 
try  to  soften  her  heart !  How  incomparably 
lovely  she  has  become.  A  little  taller  and  fuller, 
and  with  a  slower  step,  but  in  all,  enhanced  in 
beauty  like  a  youthful  goddess  in  rich  maturity. 
Ah,  it  were  worth  a  voyage  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Mississippi,  to  gaze  on  such  a  peer- 
less creature !'' 

While  he  was  thus  soliloquizing,  he  ap- 
proached the  marble  table  on  which  the  argand 


lamp  stood.  A  locket  lay  upon  it.  He  took  it 
up,  and  saw  the  likeness  of  Geitrude,  looking 
as  he  had  last  seen  her,  three  years  before.  He 
stood  and  gazed  upon  it,  holding  it  in  the  hollow 
of  his  palm. 

"  How  like  her !  The  same  rich  mouth,  that 
so  haughtily  forbade  me  her  presence !  The 
same  glorious  brown  eye,  that  sent  foith  light- 
nings to  annihilate  me,  because  I  did,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  too  free  love,  alarm  her  %'irgin  modesty ! 
Pure  and  cold  as  the  polar  star  !  0,  lady,  how 
can  so  much  scorn  find  a  home  in  a  face  so  an- 
gelic !  Ah,  what  is  tMs !  a  crucifix  of  gold ! 
By  the  cross  !  it  is  one  which  in  my  first  favored 
hours  I  placed  upon  her  bosom.  She  has  pre- 
served it !  She  cannot,  therefore,  wholly  hate 
the  giver !" 

He  heard  a  light  step,  and  instantly  turning 
the  lamp  down,  he  said  something  as  if  he  were 
examining  it  and  had  turned  it  by  accident,  but 
he  placed  Iiimsclf  so  that  it  could  not  be  ap- 
proached to  be  raised,  and  so  that  his  features 
might  be  tlurown  into  shade.  It  was  Dona  Ger- 
trudis who  entered.  There  was  light  enough  for 
the  radiance  of  her  beauty  to  he  seen  j  and  he 
gazed  worshipping. 

"I  will  raise  the  light,  senor." 
"  No — do  not  take  the  trouble,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  sorry  Don  Garcia  is  not  at  home,  sir ; 
but  I  trust  he  will  not  be  long  absent." 

''  I  should  miss  no  other  one,  lady,  in  your 
presence,"  he  answered,  witli  gallantry. 

Dona  Gertrudis  slightly  started,  and  bent  her 
glance  eai-nestly  towards  the  speaker.  It  was, 
however,  a  scrutiny  that  revealed  notliing ;  for 
his  face  was  shadowy  in  the  twilight  he  had 
created. 

"  May  I  know,  sir,  whom  I  have  the  happiness 
of  thanking  for  my  protection.?"  she  said,  still, 
as  he  saw,  trying  to  make  out  his  featm-es  as  well 
as  their  relative  positions  vnik  the  lamj)  behind 
Iiim,  would  let  her. 

"I  am  a  stranger  in  the  city,  lady.  It  was  by 
a  fortxmatc  accident  that  I  happened  to  be  near 
you." 

"  It  was,  indeed,  senor.  It  was  my  own  im- 
prudence to  suffer  myself  to  be  exposed  to  such 
an  attack,  by  being  abroad  so  late." 

"  One  of  them  seemed  to  be  a  gentleman." 
Dona  Gertrude  colored  slightly,  and  bit  her 
pretty  lip,  but  made  at  first  no  reply  ;  but  she 
saw  that  a  fro^vn  contracted  for  an  instant  one 
of  his  arched  eye-brows. 

"  Yes,. sir,  perhaps  so  I"  she  at  length  said. 
Gaspar  at  that  moment  entering  the  room  to 
ask  her  if  he  should  send  in  refreshments  and 
coffee,  she  bade  him  raise  the  lamp.  Don  Con- 
rado could  show  no  reason  for  preventing  his 
obedience  to  the  command  of  his  mistress,  and 
as  the  servant  approached,  he  rose  and  took  his 
seat  so  that  the  pedestal  and  statue  of  a  marble 
Hebe  would  cast  its  shadow  directly  in  a  line 
■with  his  person.  Gaspar  raised  the  lamp  to  an 
exceeding  brilliancy,  and  then  left  tlie  room  with 
instmctions  to  bring  in  coffee  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  if  Don  Garcia  did  not  arrive. 

As  Conrado  rose  and  walked  to  the  seat  by  the 
statue,  the  eyes  of  Gertrude  followed  him  with 
curiosity,  which  was  deepened  from  the  certainty 
that  he  was  studiously  concealing  his  features. 
She  therefore  no  sooner  saw  him  take  a  seat  on 
the  fautueil  in  the  shade  of  the  statue,  than  she 
felt  an  uneasiness  and  a  faintness  at  the  heart 
she  could  not  account  for.  She  seemed  to  feel 
as  if  her  courage  w-as  leaving  her.  A  dreadful 
darkness  seemed  to  settle  upon  her  soul.  She 
trembled,  and  he  scarcely  knew  why.  But  she 
made  a  strong  effort  to  throw  off  these  feelings, 
and  succeeded. 

"Are  you  a  native  of  Louisiana,  lady?"  care- 
lessly asked  Don  Conrado,  who  was  not  inren':!- 
ble  to  a  change  in  her,  and  who  feared  each  mo- 
ment she  would  recognize  him  before  the  arrival 
of  Don  Garcia. 

"  No,  senor,  of  Spain." 

"Thou  hast  the  noble  Castilian  air  so  strik- 
ingly, that  I  should  have  guessed  this  without 
asking  the  question  !  I  have  been  in  Spain,  and 
I  am  willing  to  take  oatli  that  its  maidens  sur- 
pass those  of  all  other  climes.  There  is  a  stately 
air,  a  proad  step,  a  queenly  grace  about  them  as 
they  spealc  and  move,  that  stamps  them  with 
superiority !" 

"  You  speak,  senor,  as  if  you  had  been  favored 
witli  the  smiles  of  some  on*e  of  these  noble 
dames,"  said  Gertrude,  smiling. 

"  Ah,  no  lady !"  answered  Don  Conrado, 
throwing  into  his  voice  a  sadness  that  he  tmly 
felt,  without  doubt ;  "  ah,  no,  lady ;  it  has  he&n 
my  lot  to  love  unrequited !     To  gain  my  heart 


an4  l>end  my  knee  where  I  was  proudly  dis- 
dained !" 

"  The  lady  must  have  been  cold,  or  else  her 
heart  given  beforehand,  to  be  wooed  by  a  brave 
man  and  treat  him  thus  !" 

"Neither  cold  nor  betrothed,  lady.  Indeed, 
at  first  she  looked  not  unkindly  upon  me  ;  she 
loved  to  hear  my  stories  of  adventnre  on  land 
and  flood,  and  she  would  weep  or  laugh,  as  the 
current  of  my  tale  ran  soiTowful  or  gay.  I  fool- 
ishly thought  that  she  whom  I  could  move  to 
tears  I  could  move  to  love  me !" 

"And  would  she  not  hear  thy  suit  ?" 

"  Nay,  lady  ;  but  when  I  spoke  to  her  of  love, 
ofmy  deep  passion,  and  told  her  how  my  hap- 
piness lay  in  her  keeping,  and  that  henceforth  I 
should  live  or  die,  as  she  gave  judgment,  she 
spoke  me  proudly,  disdained  me  as  a  wooer ; 
and  when  I  urged  her  to  relent,  she  shut  herself 
up  from  me !  Her  noble  father  was  my  friend, 
and  he  did  use  his  parental  influence  to  turn  her 
heart  to  pity.  But  she  was  firm,  and  said  that 
she  had  of  late  heard  rumor  speak  my  name 
coupled  with  wrong  and  rapine,  and  that  she 
would  not  be  a  bandit's  or  sea-robber's  bride." 

"Bnt,  SU-,  it  could  not  be  true,"  said  Gertrude, 
her  bosom  heaving  with  some  indescribable 
emotion. 

"  True  !  It  was  the  foul  calumny  of  hundred- 
tongued  rumor.  But  she  believed  it !  and  I,  no 
longer  slave  enough  to  bow  to  the  shiine  that 
mocked  my  prayers,  left  her,  and  went  to  foreign 
lands.  But  I  have  not  forgotten  her !  Every 
day  she  has  been  near  my  heart,  and  I  have 
dreamed  of  her  at  night.  At  length  I  returned 
to  seek  her,  and  once  more  plead  my  suit." 

"  And  I  trust  she  heard  it  with  favor,  if,  as  I 
cannot  but  believe,  senor,  you  showed  her  that 
these  rumors  were  false  indeed." 

"  I  found  her  father  had  removed  and  gone  to 
Cuba,  where  he  held  xich  lands.  Thither  I  fol- 
lowed, and  learned  that  he  had  been  exiled  for 
his  patriotism,  and  come  to  New  Orleans. 
Thither  I  came,  also,  and  but  yesterday  arrived, 
in  hopes  that — " 

Here  Dona  Gertnide,  whose  agitation  had 
been  sensibly  increasing  each  moment,  started 
from  her  chair,  and  advanced  two  steps  towards 
him. 

"  I  am  not  mistaken !  Your  voice !  your 
story! — " 

"  All  prove  me  to  be  thy  friend  and  constant 
lover,  as  well  as  recent  protector,  Conrado  de 
Beltran,"  he  answered,  rising  and  standing  in 
the  full  light  of  the  lamp. 

"I  recognize  thee  too  well,  Don  Conrado," 
she  answered,  after  a  moment's  terrified  gaze 
upon  him,  as  he  stood  before  her,half  a  suppliant, 
half-defiant.  "  I  had  not  this  foreboding  of  woe 
for  nought."  As  she  spoke,  she  shrunk  back 
from  liim ;  for  he  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to 
approach  her.  "  Do  not  come  near  me !  Go  ! 
Leave  me  before  I  hate  you  again !  Leave  me 
while  there  is  gratitude  in  my  heart  wai-ra  to- 
wards you  for  the  service  you  have  done  for  me 
this  night !  But,  O,  had  I  known  to  whose  arm 
I  was  indebted,  I  would  rather  have  chosen  the 
fats  from  which  you  rescued  me  !  Eor  I  foresee 
and  feel  evil  and  woe  in  your  presence  here !" 

"  Nay,  lady,  nay,  you  arc  too  unforgi\'ing !" 

"  Unforgiving  ?  I  am  not  thy  judge,  evil  man  ! 
I  have  nothing  to  forgive  !  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  thee  I  Leave  me !  You  say  you  have 
sought  me  out!  that  you  have  followed  me  from 
land  to  land  !  Ah,  holy  Maria  !  more's  the  pity  ! 
Speak,  and  tell  me  why  thou  art  here !" 

"  To  kneel  thus  to  thee,  sweet  and  adorable 
Gertrude,  and  renew  to  thee  the  offer  of  my 
heart  and  hand !  I  am  rich ;  Don  Garcia  is 
impoverished  ;  I  will  enrich  him,  and  thou  shalt 
roll  in  the  wealth  of  a  princess  !" 

"Don  Conrado  de  Beltran,  you  must  know 
that  I  detest  you  !"  answered  Gertrude,  with  a 
flashing  eye.  "  I  can  never  honor  you  or  endure 
your  presence.  Yoiu*  wealth  is  the  spoils  of 
blood !  You  degrade  me  and  insult  my  noble 
father  by  such  base  propositions  !  I  knew  your 
career!  I  know  you  to  be  as  evil  as  the  world 
has  given  you  name  for !  I  know  you  to  be 
disgraced  by  your  queen ;  to  be  exiled  from 
your  paternal  shores,  to  be  a  wanderer  and  an 
adventm-cr,  nay,  a  buccaneer  of  the  ocean,  with 
your  hand  against  every  man  !" 

"Prithee,  how  much  more  hast  thou  learned, 
proud  lady?" 

"  That  you  will  never  win  Gertrude  de  Ai-mas. 
Therefore  depart!  If  possible,  I  detest  you  more 
than  ever,  since  you  have  this  night  placed  me 
under  obligation  to  you.  I  would  rather  have 
died  than  have  incurred  it !" 


^^ 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

NEWLT   EXCITED    HOPE    DASHED    DOWN. 

Don  CoNitADO  had  all  the  while  preserved 
his  composui-e,  but  evidently  with  a  powerful 
effort.  But  now  his  eye  lighted  up  like  a.  leop- 
ard's, and  with  a  frown  darkening  above  it  like 
a  thunder  cloud  discharging  lightnings,  he  said, 
■nitheringly : 

"  Thon  art  a  very  pythoness,  beautiful  and 
fierce  creature !  I  feel  like  strildng  thee  through 
the  heart,  thou  hast  so  enraged  me  ;  but  I  love 
thee  too  well,  too  well !  By  the  mass,  thy  beauty 
is  glorious  in  the  brightness  of  thy  anger.  Wo- 
man, I  see  you  hate  me !  But  do  not  insult  me ! 
There  is  a  point  of  forbearance  beyond  which 
human  nature  will  not  yield  1" 
"  Then  le:ive  me  !'* 

"  If  I  am  so  hateful  to  thee,  why  hast  thou 
preserved  this  crucifix  1"  he  demanded,  as  he 
snatched  from  the  table  the  golden  gift. 

"  Thy  touch,  even,  could  not  pollute  this  holy 
thing !  In  it  I  saw  my  Saviour  in  anguish,  and 
not  thy  gift !  I  would  not  cast  away  such  a 
thing  as  this !  Its  preservation  has  nought  to 
do  mth  thy  remembrance — ^but  to  its  sacred 
subject !" 

'  I  see  you  have  no  heart !    I  am  an  idiot  to 
have  loved  thee,  ever!    I  will  try  and  cure  the 
madness." 
"  Thou  wouldst  be  happier." 
"  But  thou  hast  a  heart.    It  is  not  all  Arctic 
ice.    For  thou  hast  lovers !" 

"  Gaspar !"  called  Dona  Gerti-ude,  as  she  saw 
that  Don  Conrado's  eye  glared  furiously  upon 
her.     The  Cuban  was  at  the  moment  approach- 
ing the  door  with  coffee  on  a  silver  waiter. 
"  Senora!" 

"  Serve  the  gentleman,  and  when  he  has  re- 
freshed himself  show  liim  to  the  gate,"  she  said, 
in  a  commanding  tone.  Then  turning  to  Don 
Conrado,  she  continued  in  the  same  manner, 
"  You  will  excuse  me,  Senor  de  Beltran,  fi'om 
further  duties  of  hospitality.  When  my  father 
returns,  he  will,  no  doubt,  entertain  you  more 
agreeably  than  I  have  done."  These  final  words 
were  uttered  with  ineffable  scorn ;  and  the  beau- 
tiful and  incensed  girl  left  the  apartment,  show- 
ing in  her  step,  look,  and  air,  that  she  felt  herself 
deeply  insulted  by  the  intrasion  of  one  so  de- 
tested into  the  house,  even  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  which  he  had  availed  himself 
to  obtain  admittance. 

"  An  incensed  Minerva !  an  offended  Juno !  a 
pouting  Hebe !  a  vexed  Venus !  an  angry  angel, 
aU  in  one!"  said  the  captain  of  the  brigantine, 
as  he  followed  her  retiring  figure  with  his  eyes. 
He  smiled  as  he  spoke,  but  there  were  evU 
thoughts  in  the  smile.  It  seemed  to  express 
contemplated  and  sure  revenge  for  all  this. 

"  It  is  her  hour  now  I  It  will,  by-and-by,  be 
mine  !  Had  she  been  less  haughty,  less  personal, 
I  might  have  forgiven  her,  and  gone  away  and 
tried  to  forget  her !  But  she  has  too  deeply  in- 
sulted me  to  be  pardoned !  Revenge  shaU  be 
my  ptinishment.  She  shall  be  mine !  I  will 
live  only  to  get  possession  of  her.  The  sun  only 
shall  shine  henceforth  to  give  light  to  me  to 
take  her!  the  earth  shall  roll  round  only  to  cre- 
ate me  time !" 
"  Senor !" 

This  was  the  third  time  Gaspar  had  tried  to 
draw  his  attention  to  the  cup  of  coffee  that  he 
was  holding  at  his  elbow. 
"  Well,  what  is  it  V 
"  Coffee,  senor." 

"  Yes,  coffee  I  need!  Thanks.  Are  you  the 
brave  fellow  who  so  well  defended  yom*  mis- 
tress r 

"  Si,  Senor." 
"  There  is  a  gold  onza." 
"  Thanks,  senor." 

"  Dost  thou  know  the  rogues  who  set  upon 
you  V 

"  One  of  them,  senor,  I  think  was  a  cabaUero." 
"  He  who  had  your  mistress  by  the  arm  1" 
"  Si,  senor." 

"  So  I  supposed.    Dost  know  his  name '?" 
"  I  think  a  Count  Lieutenant  de  Contelli !" 
"That  is  an  Italian  name." 
"  Yes,  your  worship  :  he  is  a  count  who  was 
in  Cuba,  and  saw  Dona   Gerti-ude  and  would 
marry  her;  but  she  said  no.     Then  he  came 
here  ;  and  she  said  no  many  times,  and  now  he 
has  tried  to  run  off  with  her !" 

"  Aided  by  two  men !  I  see  now  how  it  is ! 
And  is  this  the  only  admirer  your  mistress  has  V 
asked  Don  Conrado,  as  he  sipped  a  cup  of  the 
fragrant  coffee,  standing  in  the  same  place  whei;e 
Dona  Gertrude  had  left  him. 
"  0  no,  senor,"  answered  Gaspar,  who  was 


ignorant  of  the  scene  that  had  passed  between 
his  mistress  and  her  preserver,  and  who  felt  dis- 
posed to  be  communicative  towards  a  gentleman 
who  had  so  bravely  come  to  the  rescue  of  his 
mistress. 

' '  She  is  never  without  noble  gentlemen  who 
would  seek  her  hand  in  marriage.  But  she  loves 
her  father  too  well,  senor,  she  always  tells  them, 
to  leave  him." 

*'  Ah,  that  is  it,  is  it  1  Some  of  her  lovers 
serenade  her,  I  believe." 

"  0,  yes,  all  of  them !  We  have  fine  music 
of  nights.  Alas,  senor,  last  night  a  sad  accident 
happened." 

"  Nay,  what  was  it  ?  Not  to  any  of  Dona  Ger- 
tmde's  lovers,  I  trust,"  he  said,  sai'castically. 

"  0  yes,  senor.    One  of  the  gentlemen,  Gapi- 
tan  Clifford,  was  followed  after  he  left  the  bal- 
cony by  two  assassins — " 
"By  what,  man!" 

"  By  two  assassins,  senor,"  answered  Gaspar, 
repeating  the  word  that  had  so  grated  on  Don 
Conrado's  ears,  with  strange  emphasis,  but  with- 
out suspecting  the  nearness  of  its  application. 
The  captain  of  the  brigantine  winced,  but  said 
no  more,  and  Gaspar  continued,  "  they  attacked 
him  near  the  shop  of  a  friend  of  mine,  one  Gi- 
berto  Lopedo,  who  sallied  out  to  his  aid,  or  he 
would  have  been  slain ;  as  it  was  he  got  a  severe 
wound." 

"  Then  he  was  not  killed  ?" 
"  NOj  senor;  but  that  was  no  fault   of  the 
assassins.     Giberto  took  him  into  his  house,  and 
there  he  lies  up  stairs,  and  too  ill  to  be  removed, 
or  he  would  be  brought  here." 

"  Brought  here  ?  By  Don  Garcia's  orders  ?" 
demanded  Conrado,  with  angry  sm-prise. 

"  Si,  senor.    Don  Garcia  has  great  love  for 
the  noble  young  officer.    And  besides,  it  is  Dona 
Gertrude's  wish  ?" 
"  Ah,  it  is  1" 

"  Si,  senor.  She  was  deeply  afflicted,  as  you 
must  suppose,  when  she  heard  of  the  accident 
that  happened  to  him  ;  and  we  were  returning 
from  a  visit  to  him  when  we  were  set  upon  by 
this  Italian,  the  fierce  Count  Contelli !" 

"  Then  Dona  Gertrude  has  even  paid  the 
wounded  man  a  visit  V 

"  0,  yes  sir ;  and  found  that  he  was  doing 
well,  which  was  a  great  gratification  to  her." 

"By  the  red  cross  !"  muttered  Don  Conrado, 
"  my  sword  has  pui-chased  for  him  a  favor  in- 
deed !  So  she  has  visited  him  at  this  wretched 
cabin!  goes  through  the  city  by  night  on  these 
errands  of  love !  This  American,  then,  is  my 
true  rival !  This  Cuban  servant's  gossip  is 
worth  an  onza  each  word."  Eesuming  his  ques- 
tions, he  asked,  "  and  Don  Garcia,  does  he  ap- 
prove of  the  intended  nuptials  between  your 
mistress  and  this  wounded  officer  ?" 

"  0,  I  can't  tell  that,  senor !  I  don't  know 
that  they  are  to  be  married.  They  like  each 
other !" 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Does  she  suspect  who 
wounded  her  lover  ?" 

"  0  no,  senor,  there  is  no  one  to  suspect,  un- 
less it  were  Signor  Contelli,  but  it  was  too  tall  a 
man  for  him,  sir." 

"  You  are  an  honest  fellow,  as  well  as  brave, 
Gaspar.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  understand 
each  other,"  he  added,  to  himself,  as  Gaspar 
bowed  and  left  him,  to  go  to  the  gate,  where  his 
quick  ear  detected  his  master's  step. 

"  So,  Dona  Gertrude  has  more  lovers  than 
one  !  Bat  as  she  favors  one,  it  matters  not  who 
it  is,  so  she  favors  not  Conrado  de  Beltran.  He 
who  is  most  honored  by  her  love,  is  most  hated 
by  me.  I  hear  the  voice  of  Don  Garcia.  Al- 
ready Gaspar  is  busily  relating  to  him  the  ad- 
venture of  his  fan  daughter,  and  he  hastens  with 
exclamations  of  alarm  and  gratitude.  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will  be  gratified  when  he  recognizes 
who  has  protected  her ;  for  the  father  ever  fa- 
vored my  suit." 

"  Where  did  you  say  the  brave  man  was  7" 
Conrado  heard  Don  Garcia  hurriedly  ask ;  "  I 
must  not  delay  to  thank  him.  And  Gertrude — 
where  is  she  V^ 

"  She  is  in  her  own  room,  senor,"  answered 
Gaspar.  "  The  cavalier  is  in  the  drawing-room." 
The  next  moment  Don  Garcia  appeared  at 
the  entrance  of  the  room.  He  did  not  at  first 
recognize  his  guest,  but  advanced  towards  him 
T^-ith  both  hands  extended,  saying  : 

"  Noble  sir,  receive  a  father's  grateful  thanks. 
My  daughter  was  in  danger  and  you  protected 
her.  I  heard  as  I  came  along  of  an  affray  hav- 
ing taken  place,  and  a  man  killed,  but  little  did 
I  dream  he  was  slain  by  the  defender  of  my 
ovrn  child." 
Don  Garcia  was  about  to  embrace  him,  when 


he  started  with  pleased  surprise,  and  with  an 
almost  incredulous  look,  exclaimed ; 

"  Whom  do  I  behold  ?  Is  it  indeed  Don  Con- 
rado de  Beltran  ?" 

"  No  one  else,  Senor  de  Armas,"  answered 
Conrado,  embracing  him. 

"  And  do  I  see  you  in  New  Orleans  ?  This  is 
a  surprise,"  said  Don  Garcia ;  "  but  I  am  over- 
joyed to  know  that  I  owe  my  daughter's  safety 
to  an  old  friend."  And  he  embraced  the  cap- 
tain with  warmth.  "  How  long  hast  thou  been 
hereT' 

"But  a  day,  senor.  I  was  coming  to  thy 
house,  when  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  rescue  Dona 
Gertrude.    But  I  fear  she  regrets  it,  senor." 

"  It  should  make  her  love  thee,  Don  Conrado. 
How  hast  thou  been  in  the  thi-ee  years  since  we 
met  ?    Sit  down,  and  let  us  hear  about  the  past." 

"  I  fear  that  my  remaining  will  displease  thy 
daughter !" 

"Nay,  I  will  send  for  her.  Has  she  not 
thanked  thee  1" 

"  Yes,  but  it  was  before  she  recognized  me. 
No  sooner  did  she  discover  that  I  was  her  old 
admii-er,  then  she  told  me  plainly  she  would 
rather  have  been  murdered  than  be  indebted  to 
me  for  her  life.  That  is  the  terms  on  which  we 
stand.  You  wiU  say  not  much  improved  from 
what  they  were  when  we  last  parted." 

"Not  much,  to  be  sure,"  answered  Don  Garcia, 
looking  annoyed.  "  Not  much.  But  I  will  see 
her.  She  must  not  treat  thee  thus  !  But  these 
women  are  so  whimsical,  Don  Conrado.  Never- 
theless she  shall  not  behave  after  this  sort.  If  I 
have  to  lock  her  up  !" 

"  No — do  not  treat  her  harshly.  If  she  does 
not  love  me,  it  will  not  make  her  love  me  to  be 
strict  with  her.  Let  it  pass.  Perhaps,  with  your 
favor,  in  a  day  or  two  she  may  look  more  kindly 
upon  me !" 

"  I'll  see  that  she  does.  And  you  are  really 
still  enamored  of  Gertrude  1  Such  love  should 
be  rewarded." 

"I have  crossed  the  seas  only  to  lay  my  heart 
at  her  feet !  And  it  was  my  singular  good  for- 
tune to  be  of  service  to  her  almost  at  your  very 
door.  But  I  will  presume  nothing  upon  this. 
If  she  will  love  me  for  myself,  well !  If  not,  I 
will  try  and  forget  her !" 

"No,  by  our  lady  of  Cordova,  not  so,  Don 
Conrado.  You  have  my  consent !  You  will 
get  hers.  Gaspar,  bid  Gertrude  to  come  hither. 
Tell  her  I  have  returned !" 

Gaspar  departed. 

"  She  bids  me  ask  you  to  excuse  her,  as  she  is 
not  well ;  but  she  will  see  you  at  her  room,"  an- 
swered Gaspar,  returning. 

"  I  hope,  Don  Conrado,  you  will  excuse  her 
to-night.  To-mon'ow  call,  and  I  will  by  then 
have  talked  with  her.  She  has  certain  prejudices 
that  I  will  remove." 

"  Yes,  she  has  doubtless  heai-d  tales  invented 
by  my  foes.  But  you  do  not  believe  them,  Don 
Garcia." 

"  No.  I  have  too  much  confidence  in  a  nobly- 
born  gentleman  like  yourself,  to  believe  you  ever 
did  what  rumor  coupled  your  name  with.  The 
best  men  have  slanderers." 

"  Thanks  for  your  confidence,  Don  Garcia,^' 
answered  Don  Conrado,  with  an  air  of  great 
humility,  as  if  he  had  never  committed  a  worse 
murder  than  the  death  of  a  house-fly. 

Don  Garcia  then  ordered  wine,  and  the  two 
gentlemen  drank  together ;  and  Don  Conrado 
remained  two  full  hours,  talking  of  the  past,  and 
playing  his  best  card  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
Don  Garcia,  and  remove  all  shadows  of  suspi- 
cion from  his  mind.  The  result  was,  that  when 
he  parted  from  Senor  de  Annas,  the  latter  prom- 
ised him  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  or  else  she 
should  go  into  a  nunnery. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TITO'S  KAEHOW  ESCAPE.     A  DEATH  SCENE. 

Thkee  days  have  elapsed  since  the  events 
related  in  the  last  chapter  transpii-ed.  During 
this  period,  no  one  of  our  characters  has  been 
idle.  Don  Com*ado,  as  v^e  shall  see,  has  been 
especially  busy  in  furthering  his  own  views. 
Twice  each  day  after  his  first  interview  in  the 
drawing-room  with  Dona  Grcrtrude,  had  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  Casa  Grande  ;  but  only  in 
one  instance  could  Gertrude  be  prevailed  upon 
by  her  father  to  see  him ;  and  in  this  inten'iew, 
wliich  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day,  she  gave  him  particularly  to  understand, 
that  she  would  rather  consent  to  be  immured  in 
the  convent  with  which  her  father  threatened 
her,  than  to  unite  her  destiny  with  his.    Don 


Conrado,  upon  this,  bade  her  a  "  good  night," 
and  saying  that  she  should  not  be  annoyed  by 
his  presence  again,  embraced  Don  Garcia,  and 
left  the  house,  tEdcing  the  direction  to  his  boat  at 
the  quay. 

During  the  three  days,  also.  Captain  Clifford 
had  been  rapidly  mending ;  for  he  received  a 
bouquet  and  a  sweet  billet  every  evening  from 
Dona  Gertrude,  who  always  shortened  her  ves- 
per prayers  at  the  chapel,  in  order  to  get  there 
and  back  again  before  dark.  So  rapidly  did  he 
improve  under  this  regimen,  that  his  surgeon 
pronounced  it  possible  for  him  to  be  removed 
the  next  day. 

There  had  also  been  a  meeting,  during  the 
three  days,  between  Tito  and  Giberto.  It  was 
accidental.  The  old  artilleryman  had  gone 
down  to  the  fish-market  to  purchase  a  fish,  when 
his  eye  fell  on  the  diminutive  manikin  figure  of 
Conrado's  servant.  It  was  broad  day,  and  here- 
cognized  him  at  once.  Without  more  ado  he 
advanced  towards  him  at  a  military  stride.  Tito 
was  the  while  wholly  unconscious  of  his  vicinity, 
being  engaged  in  eating  a  banana,  while  he  kept 
his  eye  on  the  brig's  boat,  which  its  guard  had 
bribed  him  to  watch  while  they  left  it  and  re- 
freshed themselves  at  an  adjacent  coffee-house. 
The  first  salutarion  of  Giberto  was  a  grasp  upon 
the  shoulder  like  a  vice,  that  caused  Tito  to 
utter  a  fierce  curse,  and  to  torn  with  flashing 
eyes,  with  his  grasp  on  his  dagger-hit.  But  no 
sooner  did  he  discover  the  stern  gray  eyes  of  his 
relative  bent  on  him  with  the  look  of  a  Hon,  than 
he  released  his  fingers  from  their  clasp  on  the 
handle,  became  pale,  or  rather  yellowish-white, 
and  shook,  fairly  shook  in  his  shoes,  so  great 
was  his  terror. 

"  So,  then !  I  am  not  mistaken  !  It  is  you, 
maldito  !  You  do  well  to  look  frightened  !  Do 
you  remember  me,  vilano  Tito  ?" 

"I  might  as  well  forget  el  diabolos,"  answered 
Tito.     "  You  hurt  me,  uncle !" 

"  I  will  kill  thee !  Thou  hast  well  nigh  slain 
the  best  man  in  the  land  I  Come  with  me,  and 
let  me  give  thee  to  the  gend'armes !  Thou 
hast  twice  escaped  the  gallows ;  and  I  believed 
thee  hanged!  But  thou  wilt  not  escape  this 
time !  The  Mexican  consul  shall  have  thee  put 
in  chains,  and  sent-  back  to  answer  for  the  great 
murders  thou  hast  done  !" 

"  O,  no,  no !  Don't  be  cruel,  uncle  I  Thou 
hadst  a  good  heart  once.  If  you  send  me  back, 
they  will  burn  me  alive !" 

"  No  doubt  of  it !  What  art  thou  doing  here  1 
What  crime  more  art  thou  ready  to  commit  1" 

"  0,  none,  none  I  I  am  an  honest  man  as  ever 
a  padre  on  his  knees,  uncle.  I  am  innocent  of 
all  wrong!" 

"  Didst  thou  not,  three  nights  agone,  stab  a 
man?" 

"  Yes,  but  that  was  three  days  ago.  I  mean  I 
am  innocent  to-day,  and  was  yesterday.  I  have 
done  nobody  any  wrong  this  day !  Let  me  go, 
I  pray  you,  for  you  gripe  like  a  horse's  mouth." 
"  Thou  shalt  go  and  be  hanged !  Ho,  gen- 
d'armes !  hola !  Here  is  one  of  the  rogues  that 
did  the  deed  of  assassination  Tuesday  night ! 
I'U  vouch  for  him,  for  I  saw  him  strike  the 
blow !" 

Already  a  concourse  of  people  had  collected, 
and  upon  the  cry  for  the  city  guard,  two  or  three, 
who  had  been  walking  about  the  market,  came 
up.  Giberto  held  him  firmly  until  they  extended 
their  hands  to  lay  hold  upon  him.  But  no  soon  er 
did  he  feel  his  uncle's  hand  relax,  than  he  slipped 
down  like  an  eel  between  them,  darted  like  a 
hare  between  the  legs  of  the  tallest  gend'arme, 
whom  he  pitched  over  so  adroitly  that  he  knocked 
his  conu-ade  flat  upon  his  back ;  and  Giberto 
was  staggered  by  a  blow  from  the  man's  arm' 
as  he  threw  it  out  to  break  his  fall.  Away  went 
the  escapado  like  a  fox,  and  after  him  in  full  cry, 
a  hundred  zealous  people,  who  gave  utterance, 
as  they  ran,  to  the  alarm  cry.  of  "  stop  the  assas- 
sin !"  Tito,  as  we  have  said,  was  small  an^ 
light,  and  as  wiry  as  if  made  of  steel.  He  was 
running  for  his  life,  and  he  slrained  every  nerve. 
A  gend'arrae  stood  in  his  way  to  stop  him,  but 
he  ran  against  him,  with  liis  dagger  so  fiercely 
brandished,  that  he  quickly  gave  him  the  path. 
But  before  him  the  crowd  began  to  condense,  as 
if  to  stop  his  flight,  and  seeing  a  small  boat 
near,  he  turned  aside,  and  leaping  into  it,  cut 
the  rope  that  held  it  to  the  shore  with  his  dirk, 
and  pushed  out  into  the  river.  Fortunately 
there  was  a  paddle  in  it,  wbich  he  seized,  and 
pl}-ing  it  ■\\'ith  skill  and  ra])idity,  lie  was  in  a  few 
seconds  far  from  the  shore,  leaving  a  vast  crowd 
disappointed  and  amazed  at  his  escape. 
[to  be  continded.] 
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[Written  for  the  Pictorial  Drawing-Room  Companion.] 

THE  ^YIl)O^Y  GLYIW. 

BT  MRS.  E.  C.  LOVERING. 

"  R.  GEORGE  NOBLE  had  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  tlie  young  and  beautiful  "Widow 
Glynn  fbr  the  brief,  yet  delightful  period  of  only 
six  weeks,  when,  feeling  that  he  loved  her  better 
than  any  other  being  in  existence,  and  thinking 
it  useless  to  look  farther  for  a  wife,  he  made  her 
an  offer  of  marriage. 

Amelia  Glynn  was  only  twenty-two.  She 
had  been  two  years  a  wife,  and  two  years  a  wid- 
ow ;  but  she  still  retained  all  the  freshness  and 
beauty  for  which  she  had  been  distinguished  be- 
fore the  eares  and  griefs  which  followed  mar- 
riage interrupted  her  gii'lish  dreams.  She  was 
changed,  however;  for,  without  losing  any  of  her 
loveliness,  she  had  gained  prudence,  depth  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and  an  insight  into  the 
noblest  ends  of  our  being. 

Amelia  led  a  quiet,  retired  life,  and  devoted 
herself  to  the  happiness  of  her  friends.  The 
small  income  left  her  by  her  husband  enabled 
her  not  only  to  live  in  a  very  comfortable  style, 
but  also  to  perform  many  acts  of  charity,  which 
required  something  more  than  sympathy  with, 
and  attention  to,  those  in  distress. 

George  ]^oble  saw  the  fair  widow  as  she  was, 
and  loved  her  for  her  fine  traits  of  character,  no 
less  than  for  her  gentle  manners  and  engaging 
beauty.  He  was  not  a  man  of  fortune ;  but  hav- 
ing a  good  and  promising  business,  which  af- 
forded him  a  handsome  income,  he  required  but 
little  audacity  to  aspire  lo  the  hand  of  one  who 
cared  so  little  for  riches  and  grandeur.  George 
had  not  judged  her  without  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve he  would  be  accepted.  She  did  not  dis- 
guise from  him  her  esteem,  and  he  believed  he 
discovered  a  tenderer  regard  for  him  in  her 
heart. 

"Well,  Amelia  did  accept  his  offer ;  and  the 
marriage-day  was  set ;  when  a  dark  cloud  flew 
across  the  sunshine  of  the  flowery  path  they 
trod. 

George's  partner  in  business — a  man  in  whom 
he  placed  the  utmost  confidence — having,  unbe- 
known to  him,  contracted  heavy  debts  for  which 
the  firm  was  liable,  absconded  with  all  the  funds 
he  could  get  into  his  possession,  leaving  George 
crushed  by  the  ruins  he  had  thrown  down  upon 
him. 

Amelia  was  ignorant  of  this  calamity,  until 
the  extent  of  it  was  determined,  and  her  lover 
knew  that  he  was  ruined.  After  an  absence  of 
three  days — an  unprecedented  instance  of  ne- 
glect in  George — the  young  man  called  at  the 
house  of  his  betrothed. 

Amelia  flew  to  meet  him,  and  half-seriously, 
half-playfally  reproached  bdm  for  his  neglect; 
but  when  she  saw  how  pale  and  care-worn  he 
was,  she  ceased  her  bantering  tone,  and  begged 
to  know  what  had  happened. 

"My  dear  Amelia,"  said  George,  with  a  sad 
smile,  "  I  know  that  I  ought  to  conceal  from  you 
nothing.  At  this  time,  of  all  others,  I  should 
be  candid  with  you,  and  show  you  my  heart  like 
the  pages  of  a  book.  If  we  were  already  mar- 
ried, my  regard  for  your  feelings  might  tempt 
me  to  play  the  hyjiocrite  with  you — " 

"Come!  come!  a  person  would  think  you 
was  about  to  commence  something  terrific,"  in- 
terrupted Amelia.  "  Let  me  hear  what  it  is, 
before  I  apprehend  a  greater  calamity  than  has 
really  befallen  us." 

"  Not  tw — ^but  mOj"  said  George. 

"Sir!" 

"  I  know  you  will  say  what  concerns  me  con- 
cerns you;  for  you  are  generous.  But  I  have 
come  to  release  you  from  all  participation  in  my 
misfortunes." 

"  Then  leave  me  at  once  I"  cued  Amelia. 
"  Leave  me,  before  I  know  what  those  misfor- 
tunes are !" 

George  only  took  her  hand. 

Then,  in  the  most  delicate  terms  he  could 
command,  he  informed  her  of  the  loss  of  his 
property,  and  offered  to  release  her  from  her  en- 
gagement, since  it  would  be  madness  for  |her, 
who  had  a  small,  yet  comfortable  living,  to  unite 
herself  with  a  man  who  was  penniless. 

Amelia  listened  very  attentively.  She  ap- 
peared as  calm  as  George  was  agitated.  She 
did  not  even  appear  astonished — she  was  only 
thoughtful. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  when  he  had  finished,  and 
she  raised  her  pure  blue  eyes,  with  a  serene  ex- 
pression, to  his  face,  "  are  you  quite  willing  to 
give  me  up  ?" 


"  My  beloved  Amelia !  No !  I  am  too  selfish 
for  that.  Death  would  be  preferable  to  a  last 
parting." 

"  Then  what  is  all  this  nonsense  about  ?" 

"  Cannot  you  understand  1  I  release  you 
from  yom'  engagement,  since  my  circumstances 
are  altered — but  as  I  hope  and  believe  you  love 
me,  and  I  know  that  my  soid  is  bound  up  in  you 
— I  ti-ust  you  will  still  think  of  me  ;  and  if  tho 
courage  and  resolution  of  a  man  can  once  more 
bring  me  into  the  path  of  fortune — " 

"  What  then  ?"  ' 

"  That  you  will  at  once  renew  the  engagement 
from  which  I  release  you  for  the  present.  Yet  I 
make  no  claim.  I  only  plead — I  pray  for  a 
favor." 

"My  dear  George,"  said  Amelia,  smiling, 
"  you  have  singular  notions  of  a  true-hearted 
woman.  But  I  will  not  upbraid  you.  No — I 
will  indulge  you.  Perhaps  I  should  not  love 
you  so  well,  without  any  property,  as  I  should, 
if  we  lived  in  style ;  who  knows  1 — and  I  shrewd- 
ly suspect  your  affection  for  me  would  be  greatly 
diminished,  if—" 

"  0,  Amelia!" 

"  Well,  well ! — I  will  say  no  more  about  that. 
Let  me  rather  express  my  sympathy — that  is, 
the  sympathy  of  a  friend — in  your  misfortune. 
I  hope,  I  tmst  you  will  be  able  to  prove  your- 
self a  phrenix  of  trade,  like  so  many  marvellous 
birds  of  your  feather,  who  arise  from  their  ashes 
and  appear  more  brilliant  than  ever !  But,  jest- 
ing aside,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  your 
business  must  pass  into  other  hands  ?" 

"  There  is  no  escape.  I  am  sure  no  one  would 
be  so  rash  as  to  make  me  a  loan  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  which  alone  can  enable  me  to  struggle 
through  the  wreck,  and  save  something  from  the 
ruins." 

"  Alas !  then,  if  all  mnst  go,  it  will  be  long, 
long  before  you  can  establish  yourself  again !" 

"  I  shall  work  hard — since  I  can  feel  that  I  am 
working  for  you !" 

"And  then,"  said  Amelia,  sadly,  "if  you  meet 
with  good  fortune,  the  excitement  of  gaining 
wealth  will  cause  you  to  forget  me !  Yet  I 
promise  to  keep  a  place  for  you  in  my  heart,  and 
wait  for  you  to  come  and  claim  it." 

"My  dearest  Amelia!  You  shall  then  learn 
how  constant  I  am — how  entirely  you  possess 
my  love !  Yet " — and  a  shade  of  inexpressible 
sadness  crossed  the  young  man's  brow — "  how 
long  will  be  the  time,  before  I  can  feel  that  I 
have  a  right  to  claim  you !  Give  me  some  con- 
solation— give  me  some  token  to  cheer  me  in  the 
labor  I  am  about  to  undertake  ?" 

Amelia  stooped — for  he  was  bending  before 
her — and  kissed  his  brow.  His  heart  bounded 
with  joy.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  ob- 
tained such  a  favor  from  her  sweet  lips ;  and  to 
receive  it,  thus  unexpectedly  and  at  such  a  time, 
thrilled  his  soul  with  delight. 

"  There,  there,  that  will  do,"  she  said,  softly, 
as  he  would  have  caught  her  in  his  arms.  "  Re- 
member that  we  are  to  he  nothing  but  friends 
now,  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Good-by.  Come 
and  see  me — as  a  friend — come  often,  and  I  will 
always  be  glad  to  see  you." 

"  God  bless  you !"  murmured  George. 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips ;  but  looking 
into  her  eyes  and  seeing  the  tenderness  which 
filled  those  deep  wells  of  purity,  he  caught  her 
in  his  anns,  and  imprinted  a  feiwent  kiss  upon 
her  lips.  Amelia  did  not  resist  him  much ;  but 
although  she  chided  him  in  gentle  tones  for  his 
rudeness,  she  bade  him  g^ood-night,  with  a  sweet, 
tender  smile,  which  shone  like  sunlight  in  the 
dew  of  her  soft  eyes. 

"  I  will  see  you  to-morrow  evening,  myfriend^\ 
said  the  enraptured  youth,  waving  his  adieus  at 
the  door. 

George  Noble  was  a  man  of  punctual  habits. 
Accordingly,  on  the  following  evening,  he  rang 
early  at  the  abode  of  the  young  widow.  Amelia 
appeared  well  pleased  to  see  him,  and  they  con- 
versed long  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  she 
supposed  best  calculated  to  make  him  forget  liis 
misfortunes.  At  length,  fearing  tiiat  she  herself 
was  becoming  too  melancholy  for  the  occasion, 
she  invited  the  young  man  to  accompany  her  to 
the  liouse  of  a  friend,  who  resided  but  a  few 
doors  distant,  in  the  same  street. 

I  should  nut  have  mentioned  tliis  trifling  inci- 
dent, were  it  not  for  an  event  which  followed  it, 
and  which  proved  to  be  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  ita  influence  over  the  future  destiny  of 
tlie  lovers. 

As  Amelia  and  George  were  returning  to  the 
residence  of  tlie  former,  a  tall,  female  figure,  ele- 
gantly dressed  but  closely  veiled,  and  accompa- 


nied only  by  a  small  boy,  approached  them 
paused  a  moment,  and  finally  thrust  into  the 
hands  of  the  young  man  a  small,  but  compact 
package. 

"  What  is  this  ?"  cried  George,  in  some  sur- 
prise. 

The  lady  made  no  reply,  hut  waving  her  hand, 
drew  the  boy  to  her  side,  walked  rapidly  dov/n 
the  street,  and  entered  a  carriage  which  appeai-ed 
to  be  in  w.iiting  for  her. 

"  Yesterday,"  said  Amelia,  laughing,  "  I 
should  have  been  jealotia  of  such  mysterious 
dealings  with  veiled  females.  To-night,  I  have 
no  right  to  be — yet  I  have  the  curiosity  of  a 
friend." 

"  Upon  my  honor,"  cried  George,  in  a  tone  of 
perplexity,  "  I  know  no  more  about  tliis  strange 
movement  than  you  do !  I  cannot  even  con- 
ceive what  the  package  can  be." 

"  Some  love-present,  I  am  sure !"  said  Amelia, 
gaily. 

"If  yon  think  90,  take  it;  it  is  yours,"  and 
George  offered  her  the  package. 

"No!  no!  as  I  mean  to  he  a  true  friend  to 
you,  I  shall  not  countenance  any  mysterious 
dealings  with  unknown  ladies !  So  put  the  thing 
away ;  I  will  not  touch  it." 

George  placed  the  package  in  bis  pocket,  and 
walked  on  in  silence.  Anived  at  Amelia's  door, 
he  said : 

"  I  will  go  in  and  open  the  package  in  your 
presence." 

"  Allow  me  to  say  you  will  not  do  any  such 
thing,"  replied  Amelia  ;  "  for  I  have  a  lioiTOr  of 
intrigues — besides  it  is  late,  and  I  tliink  I  ought 
to  bid  you  good-night." 

George  was  a  little  surprised,  and  very  much 
vexed. 

"  She  is  a  trifle  jealous,"  he  said  to  himself,  on 
his  way  home. 

Arrived  at  his  hotel,  George  shut  himself  up 
in  his  room,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  pack- 
age which  had  been  delivered  to  him  in  so  mys- 
terious a  manner.  The  first  thing  which  met 
his  eye,  on  breaking  the  seal,  was  a  billet.  He 
broke  it  open  and  read : 

"  Mr,  Noble  will  please  accept  the  enclosed 
trifle,  as  a  loan  proffered  by  a  friend,  who  takes 
greater  pleasure  in  doing  him  a  service,  than  in 
hoarding  up  useless  riches." 

George  was  stupefied  with  amazement.  He 
read  the  note  again,  thinking  he  had  misunder- 
stood its  contents.  Then,  with  eagerness,  he 
proceeded  to  examine  the  enclosed  trifle.  To 
his  still  greater  astonishment,  he  found  it  to  con- 
sist of  a  pile  of  bank  bills  ! 

George  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  and 
began  to  count  the  money. 

"  Four  thousand  dollars !"  he  murmured,  a 
minute  after,  taking  a  very  long  breath. 

Once  more  he  read  the  note. 

"  A  loan !"  he  exclaimed,  a  gleam  of  joy  light- 
ing his  features ;  "  as  a  loan,  I  can  accept  it. 
Yet — it  is  from  a  woman !" 

George  uttered  a  groan.  He  thought  of  the 
mystery  of  the  veiled  female,  and  of  the  charm- 
ing jealousy  of  Amelia. 

"  If  it  is  from  a  woman — and  if  that  woman 
loves  me — I  cannot  accept  it !  Yet  with  this,  I 
could  drive  back  the  storm  which  is  overwhelm- 
ing me — I  could  put  myself  in  the  path  of  for- 
tune— I  could  v.'in  Amelia — 

"  But  would  Amelia  be  won,  thi'ough  the  ben- 
efit bestowed  by  a  person,  who  may  desire  to  be 
her  rival  ? 

"  How  insanely  I  talk  I  As  if  there  could  be 
another  woman  who  loves  me  besides  Amelia ! 
No !  this  is  from  a  friend.  I^can  use  it,  and  re- 
turn it,  when  I  learn  whence  it  came." 

At  that  moment,  the  young  man's  eye  fell  up- 
on some  small  figures  and  letters  written  in  one 
corner  of  the  note.  Examining  them  closely,  he 
discovered  them  to  be  a  number,  and  the  name 
of  a  street.  His  countenance  brightened  with 
satisfaction. 

"  It  is  the  address  of  my  unkno^vn  friend,"  he 
exclaimed.  "  I  will  see  the  person,  and  then  de- 
cide about  the  ase  I  shall  make  of  the  loan." 

Resting  his  mind  upon  that  resolution,  he 
went  to  bed  and  soon  fell  asleep. 

On  the  following  morning,  he  might  have 
been  seen  mounting  the  steps  of  an  elegant 
house,  which  was  indicated  by  the  letters  and 
figures  in  the  comer  of  the  note. 

There  was  no  name  on  the  door ;  but  having 
no  doubt  that  a  lady  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mystery,  he  asked  to  see  the  lady  of  the  house ; 
and  sending  up  his  card,  he  was  presently  ad- 
mitted to  an  intciTiew. 

Another  person  in  George's  situation,  might 


have  experienced  a  feeling  of  disappointment  on 
seeing  a  woman  nearly  fifty,  and  rather  plain  at 
that,  make  her  appearance ;  but  our  hero  only 
breathed  more  easily,  for  he  felt  there  could  be 
no  warmer  sentiment  than  friendship  in  the 
breast  of  one  of  her  age. 

Yet  George  had  doubts.  He  had  never  seen 
this  woman  before.  He  could  not  think  the 
money  was  from  her ;  and  imagining  she  might 
be  only  a  person  to  whom  he  was  referred  for  an 
explanation  of  the  mystery,  he  hastened  to  pay 
her  his  compliments,  and  pointing  out  the  ad- 
dress indicating  her  house,  asked  her  if  she  knew 
the  handwriting. 

"  I  think  I  have  seen  something  like  it  before," 
she  said,  smiling. 

George  looked  at  her  again.  He  was  certain 
it  was  not  her  figure  he  had  seen  in  the  street. 

"  Some  individual,"  he  said,  "  has  thought  to 
do  me  a  favor.  It  seems  I  am  referred  to  you 
to  know  who  that  individual  is  V 

The  lady  calmly  seated  herself  opposite  her 
visitor,  and  after  a  pause,  in  which  she  seemed 
considering  what  she  should  say,  replied : 

"  The  person  to  whom  you  refer  is  my  friend. 
She  has  certainly  thought  to  do  you  a  favor, 
having  heard  of  your  late  misfortunes." 

"  Well  r 

"  She  is  a  lady  of  considerable  wealth — un- 
married.    She  has  met  you  frequently." 

"  Madam,"  interi-upted  GJeorge,  "  I  fear  that  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  sum  so 
freely  offered  me.  I  have  come  to  you  to  return 
it." 

He  produced  the  bundle  of  bills.  The  lady 
checked  him  with  a  gesture  of  disapprobation. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  that  sum,  sir.  If  you 
wish  to  return  it,  you  can  do  so  to  the  lady  her- 
self; but  I  cannot  take  it." 

' '  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  my  seeing  her — " 

"  She  is  young — " 

"An  inteiwiew  would  be  satisfactory  to 
neither — " 

"Beautiful  and  amiable." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  her,  but — " 

"  You  should  at  least  thank  her  personally." 

George  bit  his  lips  in  perplexity. 

"  I  think  I  understand  you,"  he  said.  "  When 
a  young,  beautiful  and  amiable  woman — unmar- 
ried and  rich — offers  to  do  a  gentleman  such  a 
favor  as  this — " 

"Her  good  intentions  should  not  he  despised. 
I  will  be  frank  with  you,  sir.  The  lady  of  whom 
we  speak  is  not  only  wealthy,  but  independent. 
Her  position  in  the  world  is  such  that  she  claims 
the  right  to  choose  a  husband  for  herself— as 
men  choose  their  wives.  Now,  you  are  a  young 
man ;  the  report  is,  that  your  late  misfortune  has 
stripped  you  of  everything.  It  may  be  years  be- 
fore you  regain  a  footing  in  society,  unless  you 
accept  the  favors  fortune  throws  in  your  way; 
and  it  will  be  rash  in  you  to  reject,  without  re- 
flection, the  proposal  of  a  lady,  who  can  raise 
you  at  once — " 

"  Madam,  I  assure  you — " 

"  But  hear  me  a  moment.  That  lady  is  one 
whose  hand  has  been  sought  by  numerous  ad- 
mirers, such  as  the  world  considers  good  match- 
es. But  as  I  said,  she  is  independent,  and  hav- 
ing seen  certain  merits  in  you — " 

"  I  must  return  her  loan  as  soon  as  possible," 
exclaimed  George,  nervously.  "  I  could  not  ac- 
cept it  from  the  most  beautiful  and  wealthy  wo- 
man in  existence,  on  such  conditions.  I  will 
not  say  that,  a  few  months  ago,  what  you  liave 
said  would  not  have  raised  expectations  in  rae, 
which  might  have  led  me  to  consider  favorably 
the  good  opinion  of  a  lady  of  even  inferior  beau- 
ty. But,  at  present,  my  affections  are  engaged. 
No  claims  of  loveliness  or  riches  can  affect  me." 

Once  more  George  urged  the  lady  to  accept 
the  money  he  had  brought  with  him ;  hut  she 
insisted  so  strongly  on  his  seeing  the  lady  her 
self,  who,  she  said,  would  meet  him  in  that  same 
room,  any  hour  he  would  appoint,  that,  growing 
desperate,  he  promised  to  call  again  on  the  fol 
lowing  morning. 

Eeeling  strong  in  his  love  for  Amelia,  George 
feared  no  encounter  withjthe  most  brilliant 
temptations ;  and  exculpating  himself  from  all 
blame,  in  the  wounds  of  pride  and  love  an  inter- 
view might  inflict  on  her  who  was  so  fully  de- 
termined to  try  the  effect  of  her  charms  he 
looked  fon\'ard  to  the  contemplated  interview 
with  indifference. 

That  day,  George  proceeded  as  he  had  previ- 
ously proposed,  in  the  winding  up  of  his  busi- 
ness ;  and  when  evening  came,  he  hastened  to 
Amelia,  and  told  her  everything  that  had  taken 
place. 
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The  youthful  widow  listened  calmly  until  he 
related  the  promise  he  had  given  to  see  the  fair 
unknown. 

"  Ah !  you  will  see  her — you  will  lore  her," 
she  said,  reproachfully. 

George  protested. 

"  I  know  what  temptations  riches  and  beauty 
are  !"  she  added.  "  Yet  do  not  think  I  shall 
blame  you.  It  requires  more  ^•irtne  than  men 
possess,  to  resist  the  charms  of  beauty  and  riches 
at  once." 

"  Nothing,  nothing,"  exclaimed  George,  '=  can 
make  me  forget  you  !  I  would  prefer  you  in  a 
cottage  to  any  other  in  a  palace.  And  I  sol- 
emnly swear — " 

"Iivill  hear  no  oaths,"  interrupted  Amelia. 
'■I  do  not  wish  you  to  bind  yourself.  Be  free — 
and  if  your  fair  unknown  pleases  you,  forget  me 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  would  not  have  you  lose 
a  fortune  through  any  mistaken  notions  of  an 
obligation  to  me." 

"Well!  well!"  said  George,  wirh  a  proud 
smile,  "  you  shall  see !" 

On  the  following  morning  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, the  self-confident  young  man  went  t& 
meet  the  fair  unknown. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  his  new  acquaintance, 
who  received  him  "with  an  encouraging  smile — 
"I  have  no  doubt  but  you  have  thought  better  of 
your  determination.  Ton  will  meet  my  amiable 
friend  with  different  sentiments  from  those  you 
entertained  yesterday,  or  I  greatly  misjudge 
you." 

"  Since  she  is  not  present,"  began  George — 

"  She  is  there"  interrupted  the  lady,  pointing 
to  the  folding- doors,  which  were  closed. 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that,  after  all,  it  will  be 
better  not  to  see  her.  I  am  only  confirmed  in 
my  sentiments  of  yesterday ;  and  if  I  do  not  see 
her — " 

"  You  must  /" 

The  lady  advanced  to  the  folding-doors,  and 
commanded  him  with  a  dignified  gesture  to 
follow  her.     George  smiled  bitterly. 

"As  you  say,"  he  murmured. 

She  threw  open  one  of  the  doors. 

"  You  will  need  no  inti'oduction,"  said  she, 
pushing  him  into  the  room,  and  shutting  the 
door  after  him. 

"Madam,"  began  George,  with  a  profound 
bow,  gradually  raising  his  eyes  from  the  carpet 
to  the  figures  on  the  dress  of  the  stranger,  and 
thence  to  her  face.  "  Madam,  I  come  to  express 
my  obligations  to  you — to  return  your  loan  into 
yonr  own  hands,  and  to  " — bis  eyes  opening  in 
astonishment — "Good  Heavens!  Amelia!" 

"  Amelia,  at  your  service !"  said  the  fair  wid- 
ow, approaching  the  astonished  young  man  with 
a  sweet  smile  and  an  extended  hand,  "I  will 
take  the  money  which  you  refuse — since  with  it 
you  refuse  all  other  favors — ^" 

"  My  own  Amelia  \  my  good  angel !"  exclaim- 
ed George,  kissing  her  hand  with  rapture,  "  I — 
/  do  not  refuse  anything  you  offer  ine  !" 

''  But  last  night  you  would  have  taken  an 
oath — " 

"  Then  I  had  no  idea  of  the  beauty,  the  good- 
ness, the  wealth  of  afiection  of  my  unknown ! 
But — explain  this  mystery !  How  have  I  been 
so  blinded,  as  not  to  suspect — " 

"  It  required  a  woman's  ingenuity  to  blind 
you,"  said  Amelia,  with  a  radiant  smile.  "  It 
was  my  friend's  domestic,  who  placed  the  money 
in  your  hands.  I  chose  her,  because  she  has  dis- 
cretion— and  a  good  figure.  I  directed  the  pack- 
age to  be  given  you,  in  my  presence,  so  that  I 
could  observe  your  countenance,  and  in  order 
that  you  would  never  dream  of  suspecting  me. 
It  would  have  been  easier,  and  more  natural  to 
have  sent  you  the  money  in  some  ordinary  way ; 
but  I  wished  to  excite  your  imaj  ^nation  by  an 
air  of  mystery  and  romance.  In  short,  I  desired 
to  try  you.  I  wished  to  know,  if  :in  your  present 
circumstances,  you  had  50  large-  and  noble  a 
heart,  that  you  could,  or  would ,  for  my  sake, 
scorn  the  advantages  of  a  wealthy  marriage." 

"  I  excuse  you,"  said  Gijorge,  "  for  you  did  not 
know  how  well  I  love  you  !  But,  supposing  I 
had  listened  to  the  temptation — yt»u,  as  my  ro- 
mantic unknown,  have  held  out  inducements 
which  you  could  only  have  done,  by  exaggerat- 
ing the  story  of  your  riches  !" 

"  Aed  of  my  beauty,  too,"  Ttaughed  Amelia. 
"0,  no!  no!" 

"  Then  I  have  not  told  an  -untruth  about  my 
wealth.  Listen.  By  the  de  ath  of  a  bachelor 
cousin,  with  whom  I  was  on  ce  a  great  favorite, 
I  came  into  possession,  not  I  ong  since,  of  a  for- 
tune of  twenty  thousand  doU  ars.   It  is  nfct  much, 


to  be  siu'e ;  but,  well  aware  that  ever  so  little 
might  collect  mercenary  lovers  around  me,  and 
abhoning  that  uuion  of  large  avarice  and  small 
aftection,  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  too  many 
marriages,  I  formed  a  determination  to  keep  my 
wealth  a  secret,  until  I  was  married.  But  my 
olj^^l  stratagem  has  betrayed  it;  and  now,  my 
dear  George,  since  I  know  just  how  noble  and 
good  you  ai'C — " 

"  My  dearest — wife !" 

"  Yes — take  me !     I  am  yours !" 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  what  followed,  until, 
on  the  entrance  of  her  friend,  Amelia,  blushing 
verj'  red,  introduced  her  to  jMi-.  George  Noble, 
whom  she  called,  her  noble  George. 

"  And  this  money  ?"  suggested  Mrs.  Derby, 
indicating  the  bundles  of  bills,  which  had  fallen 
on  the  floor. 

"  Ah !"  said  George,  "  I  think  I  will  take  that ! 
We  have  come  to  an  imderstanding." 

"  I  felt  sure  you  could  not  resist  ray  charming 
fiiend,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Derby.  ''I  did  well  to 
insist  on  an  interview." 

In  three  weeks  there  was  a  maniage ;  and 
Amelia  was  no  longer  a  widow.  She  found  her 
husband  quite  as  worthy  as  in  the  moments  of 
her  warmest  devotion  and  admiration  she  had 
ever  pictured  him  to  be  ;  and  George  never  had 
reason  to  regret  his  raaniage  with  a  woman  of 
foitune. 


fWritten  for  the  Pictorial  Drawing-Room  CompanJon.] 
FLOAVBRS    FROM  A  GRAVE, 

SI  AMATm*  u.  DOUGLASS. 

Sweet  flower !  'tig  strange  how  dear  thou  art, 

How  thou  canst  wake  such  thoughts  as  these ; 
And  memoriea  sweet,  yet  sad,  unpart, 

As  mcense  on  the  wayward  breeze. 
Love  cometh  guahm^  with  a  thought 

Or  glance  at  tiny  thing  like  thee, 
-And  hours  long  past  with  pleasure  fraught, 

Thou  bringest  back  to  time  and  me. 

'Though  thou  art  but  a  wildwood  flower, 

TVith  little  beauty  in  thy  form ; 
Thy  fate — to  wither  in  an  hour, 

By  scorching  sun  or  blighting  storm  : 
Yet  from  the  grave  of  one  we  love, 

Where  thou  hast  spread  thy  leaves  in  bloom, 
Speaking  of  hope,  with  faith  inwove, 

To  light  U3  through  its  deepest  gloom. 

I  '11  murmur  not  though  loved  ones  die, 

Or  flowers  fade  and  pass  away ; 
There  is  a  rest  beyond  the  sky, 

A  land  of  bright  eternal  day. 
And  yet  to  thee,  my  Mttle  flower, 

Though  withered,  stiU  my  heart  shall  cMng, 
Unheeding  every  darksome  hour 

That  time  may  bear  upon  his  wing. 
:NewaTk,  N.  7.,  Oct.,  1851. 


EHPARTIAXITT. 

How  little  of  it  enters  into  the  heart  of  men! 
Saow  us  a  truly  impartial  man  in  any  public 
station,  and  we  will  show  you  one  out  of  a 
hundred  thousand.  People  talk  of  independ- 
ence with  as  little  reflection  as  knowledge,  and 
about  as  much  as  a  clam  is  supposed  to  possess 
in  high  tide.  Hear  what  the  great  De  Foe  says 
of  an  independent  writer,  and  then  ask  how 
many  dare  face  the  cannon : 

"  If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial 
writer,  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  re- 
solves to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war 
with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  take  quarter. 
If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men  they  fail  upon 
him  with  the  iron  hand  of  the  law ;  if  he  tells 
them  of  their  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then 
the  mob  attacks  him  ivith  slander.  But  if  he 
regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on 
both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless  ;  and 
this  is  the  course  I  take  myself." — Kniclc&rbocker. 


[Written  for  the  rictorial  Drawing-Room  Companion.] 
LOOK    UPWARD. 

BX  CABOLIN£  A.  HATDEK. 

When  all  is  bright  and  beautiful  around  thee, 
And  health  and  happiness  are  truly  thine, 

When  the  best  blessings  heaven  can  give  surround  thee. 
Look  upward  I  still  thou  needest  light  divine. 

TiTien  the  dark  valley  opens  wide  before  thee. 
And  thy  heart  shrinks  with  fear  its  depths  to  try, 

When  the  deep  waves  of  death  are  rolling  o'er  thee, 

Look  upward !  there  is  hope  for  thee  on  high. 
Cofiassett,  Mass.,  Oct.,  1851. 


[Written  for  the  Pictorial  Drawing-Room  Companion.] 
THE  "WATER. 

0  how  I  love  the  water,  the  bright  and  laughing  water, 
Purest  TJPitant  of  earth  the  bright  and  laughing  water; 
As  it  sparkles  in  the  raindrop  and  gleams  along  the  .stream, 
And  resting  on  the  rosebud  in  the  sun's  bright  morning 

beam. 

There 's  music  in  the  water,  0  there 's  a  melody  divine, 
Wbprever  radiant  water  doth  build  itself  a  shrine ; 
There 's  joy  within  the  water,  ia  the  water  evermore, 
Bright  joy  within  the  dewdrop,  and  deep  joy  upon  the 
shore. 

1  love  to  be  upon  the  wave.  In  gladness  bounding  free. 
Floating  in  some  gallant  bark  o'er  the  blue  and  moonlit 

sea; 
I  do  ever  love  to  be  where  the  waters  clash  and  dance. 
Singing  on  right  merrily  where  the  moonbeams  brightly 

glance. 

I  Icnow  a  lovely  gem-lit  isle  away  out  on  the  wave, 
And  never  brighter,  clearer  isle  did  joyful  water  lave ; 
And  'tis  a  thrilling  joy  to  me  from  the  wild  world  awiiiJe, 
To  rove  in  thoughtless  freedom  o'er  that  fair  and  Qower- 
gcmmed  isle. 

To  lave  among  its  waters  and  its  echoes  to  awake, 

And  watch  the  dancing  seas,  as  swift  each  other  they 

o'ertake ; 
The  bright  foam-crested  billows  as  they  bound  upon  the 

shore, 
Hymning  to  the  Creator  boundless  praises  evermore. 

From  the  dewdrop  to  the  ocean,  wherever  water  gleams. 
Sparkling  in  the  sunlight  and  where  the  moonlight  softly 

beams; 
There  ^s  beauty  and  there 's  fragrance,  and  there  's  melody 

divine, 
Wherever  radiant  water  doth  build  itself  a  shrine. 
SacketVs  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  Oct.,  1851. 


THEATRICAI.  FACTS. 

That  old  uncles  from  India  always  have  lots 
of  money,  and  no  liver  ;  and,  that  they  always 
pay  the  debts  of  their  indigent  nephews. 

That  heroines  always  wear  white  satin,  and 
their  confidants  white  muslin. 

That  young  ladies  always  have  a  brother  or  a 
cousin  in  the  Life  Guards. 

That  rakes  always  reform  at  the  end  of  the 
play — after  their  schemes  have  failed. 

That  naval  officers  always  have  the  gout  in 
their  left  legs,  and  wear  epaulets. 

That  the  "  heait "  of  the  low  comedian  always 
lies  in  his  stomach,  and  his  "  brains  "  wherever 
he  finds  it  convenient  to  locate  them. 

That  interesting  young  ladies  are  always 
about  to  marry  men  whom  their  "souls  abhor," 
to  save  their  fathers  from  jail. 

That  a  lover  always  says  "  here  she  is,"  two 
minutes  before  his  mistress  has  left  the  gi*een- 
room. 

-  That  when  a  lady  and  gentleman  say  "  It  is ! 
it  is !"  they  are  about  to  nish  into  each  other's 
anns. 

That  it  is  a  folly  to  wonder  how  evciything 
will  end ;  as  it  is  the  business  of  dramatic  authora 
to  punish  vice  and  reward  virtue. — Yankee  Blade. 


[Written  for  the  Pictorial  Drawing-Room  Companion  ] 
BIY  MARY. 

£T  ELLEN  ALICE   MOIUAETT. 

Where  the  night  wind  sadly  sigheth, 
Where  the  ruined  abbey  lieth, 
Where  the  ivy  creeps  unweary 
O'er  the  ruins  lone  and  dreary, 
And  the  moonbeams  slumber  quietly 
■\Vhere  dun  spectres  wander  nightly, 
Where  the  stars  gleam  in  the  river, 
Where  the  leaves  with  chillness  shiver, 
Lies  my  Mary,  softly  sleeping. 
Still  in  death  my  fond  heart  keeping. 

There  she  lieth,  lowly,  lowly, 
Where  her  short  life  passed  so  holy ; 
Gone  from  earth  she  consecrated. 
She  is  now  with  angels  mat*d ; 
On  her  grave  the  grass  is  growing, 
O'er  her  head  the  wild  fiower  blowing, 
O'er  her  form  the  worms  arelcreepLng, 
All  unfelt,  for  she  is  sleeping. 

On  the  spot  where  Brat  I  told  her 
All  my  hopes,  by  love  made  bolder, 
Sleeps  she  now,  her  last  wish  dying. 
On  that  spot  is  JIary  lying. 
Sorrow  deep  my  days  doth  number, 
I  will  soon  beside  her  slumber, 
Where  the  loved  to  loved  are  given, 
Ne'er  to  part,  we  '11  meet  in  heaven. 
Boston,  October,  1851. 


BITLO  COWTRADICTION. 

I  will  not  accuse  the  gentleman  who  has  last 
spoken  of  being  a  wilful  propagator  of  untruths, 
because  his  general  reputation  renders  sucli  a 
charge  utterly  superfluous.  But  as  his  circum- 
stantial statement  Jias  only  excited  curiosity  by 
showing  what  did  not  happen,  allow  me  to  lay 
the  facts  before  you. — Hints  to  Orators. 


DR.  aOIINSOW  AND  BURICE. 

Dr.  Johnson's  fame  now  rests  principally  upon 
Boswell.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  amused  with 
such  a  book.  But  his  liow-ivow  manner  must 
have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  etl'ect  pro- 
duced ;  for  no  one,  1  suppose,  will  set  Jolinsou 
before  Burke,  and  Burke  was  a  ^reat  and  uni- 
versal talker;  yet  now  we  hearnothiug  of  thi:^, 
except  by  some  chance  remaiks  in  Boswell. 
The  fact'is,  Burke,  like  all  men  of  genius  who 
love  to  talk  at  all,  was  very  discursive  and  con- 
tinuous ;  hence  he  is  not  reported ;  he  seldom 
said  the  sharp,  short  things  that  Johnson  always 
did,  which  produce  a  more  decided  efl'ect  at  the 
moment,  and  which  ar.^  so  much  more  easy  to 
carry  otf. —  Coleridge. 


AW  AUCTION  SCENE. 

Strolling  through  our  city  we  chanced  into  an 
auction  room  to  see  what  bargains  we  could 
make.  The  auctioneer  was  upon  the  stand  with 
a  piece  of  calico. 

"  Eight  cents  a  yard ! — who  says  ten  ?" 
"  I  'U  give  you  ten,"  says  an  old  lady. 
"  Going  at  ten !    Going ! — gone !    Yours,  mad- 
am ;  walk  in  and  settle.'' 

'■I  didn't  bid  on  it,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady, 
advancing. 

"  We  'U  thank  persons  not  to  bid,  if  they  don't 
want  an  ai'ticle,"  said  the  auctioneer.  '■  Going, 
then,  at  eight! — who  says  more  than  eight!" 

"  Nine  cents,"  said  an  old  gentleman  opposite 
to  us. 

"  Nine ! — ^nine ! — ^who  says  ten  1  Going  at 
nine !  going ! — gone !  Yours,  sir.  Cash  takes 
it  at  nine  cents." 

"I  didn't  bid,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "I 
do  n't  want  it — would  n't  give  you  five  cents  for 
the  whole  ]»iece." 

[Auctioneer  getting  mad.]  ''  If  any  one  bids 
again  they  will  have  to  take  the  article  or  get 
into  trouble,"  [throwing  down  angrily  the  piece 
of  calico.]  "  Give  me  something  else.  Ah!  gen- 
tlemen, here  is  a  fine  piece  of  diaper.  What 
can  I  get  for  this  ^  What  do  I  hear? — anything 
you  please !" 

"I'll  start  it  at  five."  " Ten,"  says  another. 
"  Twelve  and  a  half,"  says  a  third.  "  Thirteen  ! ' 
cries  an  old  lady — "  fourteen  !"  "  fifteen  !"  several 
voices. 

"  Fifteen  I  am  ofiered !  fifteen ! — done  at  fif- 
teen !  can't  dwell — going ! — g-o-i-n-g ! — gone  \ 
Yours,  sir.     Step  up,  whoever  bid." 

No  one  came  up.  All  eyes  staring  in  variotxs 
parts  of  the  room. 

"  Gone,  then,  at  fourteen  I  Tours,  sir ;  walk 
up." 

But  the  bidder  could  not  be  made  to  walk  up. 
"Thirteen,  then,  madam, 3'ou  can  have  it  at 
your  bid." 

'"I  didn't  bid;  what  do  you  think  I  want  cf 
that  article  ?"  said  the  old  lady,  indignantly. 

"Here,  I'll  take  it  at  thirteen,"  exclaimed  a 
voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  All  eyes 
were  turned  in  that  direction,  but  no  claimant 
came  forward. 

"  Who  says  they  '11  take  it  at  thirteen  ? 
'^  I  do,"  said  an  old  farmer. 
'■  I  'm  afraid  it 's  stolen  goods  !"  says  the  bidder. 
The  auctioneer  now  quite  mad,  sprang  down, 
and  was  about  collaring  the  old  man,  when  a 
pereon  right  behind  cried: 

"Don't  strike  him!  it  was  I  that  said  you 
stole  it !" 

The  auctioneer  turned  round,  when  a  big  dog, 
apparently  right  at  his  heels,  snufi'ed  and  barked 
most  furiously.  With  a  sudden  spring  upon  his 
counter,  he  ordered  the  crowd  to  leave.  An  ac- 
quaintance at  om-  elbow,  no  longer  able  to  con- 
tain himself,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  as  a  gen- 
teel little  man  passed  out  at  the  door,  whom  he 
told  us  was  a  ventriloquist. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


[Written  for  the  Pictorial  Drawing-Room  Companion.] 
THE  BUST  OF  BIIIiTON. 

BY  BICHAKD  WEIOBT. 

Image  of  one  admired  throughout  the  werld, 

Wherever  truth  and  justice  find  a  place, 
Wherever  flag  of  freedom  is  unfurled, 

Or  genius  sheds  her  bright  and  glowing  grace. 
Milton ,  the  poet  1  soul  of  liberty  I 
Singing  "  Creation,"  and  "  A  People  tree !" 
Blhui,  yet  endowed  with  keenest  mental  sight, 
Soaring  through  realms  of  pure  and  Mving  light. 

And  what  are  lords  and  kings  compared  with  him  ? 

Their  merit,  birth  or  power  legitimate ; 
He  breathing  Eden's  holy,  evening  hymn. 

They  wallowing  in  the  vices  of  the  great ; 
He  advocating  human  rights  and  law, 
As  they  oppression's  yoke  more  tightly  draw ; 
The  tyrant,  Charles — Charles,  his  licentious  80D, 
Are  but  as  dross  to  England's  gifted  one. 

Not  for  one  land  alone  was  Milton  bom. 

But  for  the  world — for  every  clime  and  age  j 
HLs  principles  ennoble  smd  adorn. 

And  beauty  stamps  his  high-toned  classic  page. 
Hail,  Milton ! — States  may  crumble  to  decay, 
And  empires  with  their  glories  pass  away; 
But  names  hke  thine  imperishable  stand, 
While  man  exists  to  tread  one  spot  of  land. 
Alexandria,  Va.,  Oct.,  ISol. 


GETTING  A  ^VEDDEVG  COAT. 

Among  the  anecdotes  detailed  by  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  in  liis  sermon  at  Litchfield,  illustrative  of 
the  Age  of  Homespun,  was  one  which  deserves 
to  be  told  by  itself,  and  better  than  wc  can  re- 
peat it.  One  of  the  aged  divines  of  that  <  ounty, 
still  living,  was  married  during  the  revolution, 
but  under  singular  dilUculties.  There  was  an 
obstacle  to  tlie  wedding  which  seemed  insur- 
mountable. He  had  no  wedding  coat,  nor  was 
wool  to  be  had  to  make  one,  and  ic  was  in  the 
dead  of  wuter.  Yet  all  panics  were  ready,  and 
he  w^as  anxious  to  be  married  without  "delay. 
At  last  the  mother  of  the  intended  bride  discov- 
ered the  dilfiouUy,  and  promptly  bad  some  of 
her  sheep  shorn  and  setceil  up  in  blaitJcets  to  keep  ^ 
them  warm,  while  of  the  wool  she  spun  and  | 
wove  a  coat  for  hor  intended  sou-in-law. — Toun-  ^ 
ton   Wliig.  i 

The  laboring  man  in  the  present  age,  if  he  I, 
does  but  read,  has  more  helps  to  wisdom  thau  L 
Solomon  had,  j 
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fWritten  for  the  I^ctorial  Sramng-Room  Companion.] 

THE  LEADEN  CROSS : 

OR, 

THE  FORTUNES  OF  AN  OEPHAN  GIRL- 

BY    BTLTANU3    COBE,   JR. 

*r^WlTHIN  the  front  room  of  an  humble  cot- 
\j\J  tage,  early  on  a  pleasant  June  morning, 
sat  an  elderly  lady  and  a  young  girl.  The  latter 
had  but  just  closed  her  sixteentli  year,  though 
the  deep  thoughtfulness  of  her  pensive  brow 
might  indicate  a  more  advanced  age.  Her  eyes 
dwelt  in  a  halo  of  liquid  light,  and  from  their 
dark  blue  depths  shone  forth  those  lustrous, 
meaning  beams  that  can  only  emanate  from  a 
soul  of  purity  and  virtue.  In  stature  she  was 
small,  but  still  her  form  was  almost  faultless, 
and  her  small  hands,  though  they  bore  the  marks 
of  labor  and  toil,  were  yet  delicate  in  their  for- 
mation, and  as  they  now  supported  her  pure 
white  brow,  half  hidden  by  the  dark  ringlets  that 
flowed  over  them,  one  would  fail  to  mark  the 
labor-prints  that  rested  upon  them. 

Such  was  Laura  Ackerman,  a  poor  orphan, 
as  gentle  and  virtuous,  as  slie  was  patient 
and  enduring,  v/ho  for  eleven  years  had  been 
protected  beneath  the  roof  of  llrs.  Manfred,  an 
aged  widow,  who  bad  taken  the  child  when 
its  father  died.  Little  had  Laura  known  of  the 
joys  of  home,  or  of  the  sweets  of  social  fi-iend- 
sliip,  but  yet  in  the  society  of  the  widow  she  had 
received  the  example  of  pui-e  moral  excellence, 
and  her  heart  had  been  schooled  to  acts  of  Chris- 
tian charity  and  benevolence.  Many  a  sick 
chamber  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  lighted 
by  her  angel  presence,  and  many  a  pain-tossed 
sufferer  had  blessed  her  for  her  soothing  kind- 
ness. The  mind  which  thus  labored  for  the 
good  of  others,  was  not  unmindful  of  its  own 
cultivation,  and  by  the  dim  light  of  the  candle, 
she  often  gathered  from  out  such  volumes  as  she 
could  command,  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and  in- 
formation which  she  naturally  craved. 

Laura  still  sat  with  her  head  bent  forward 
upon  her  hands.  Upon  the  table  by  her  side, 
lay  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  di-ess,  it  would  be  at  once  concluded 
that  she  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  from  the 
cottage. 

"Laura,"  said  ISii's.  Manfred,  as  she  drew  her 
easy  chair  nearer  to  the  table,  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  a  small  wooden  box  that  rested  thereon, 
"  I  know  not  that  I  can  say  ought  else  to  you  with 
regard  to  the  course  that  is  opening  before  you. 
Tour  own  pure  mind  must  suggest  the  path  in 
which  your  feet  shall  tread,  and  you  know  that 
God  will  never  forsake  the  oi"phan  in  her  hour  of 
need.  You  have  !n:en  with  me  eleven  years, 
and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  memory  clinging  to 
the  past  that  can  reflect  a  blemish  upon  your 
character.  I  shall  part  with  you  in  soitow,  but 
the  thought  that  you  will  be  benefited  by  the 
change,  and  that  I  shall  see  you  yet  again,  makes 
the  parting  less  painful." 

Laura  Ackerman  raised  her  head  as  the  widow 
spoke,  and  traces  of  tears  were  still  visible  upon 
her  cheeks.  There  was  a  choking  sensation 
about  her  threat,  that  for  several  moments  pre- 
vented her  utterance,  but  at  length  she  said,  in  a 
sweet,  candid  tone : 

"  My  dear,  kind  friend  —my  only  earthly  guide 
and  protector,  words  cannot  express  my  feel- 
ings at  this  moment,  and  I  can  only  hope  that 
I  may  find  in  my  new  homo  friends  half  as  kind 
as  you  have  been.  I  will  at  least  try  to  deserve 
them." 

"  Mrs.  Morgan  is  a.  good  woman,"  returned  the 
widow,  with  a  slight  hesitation  in  her  manner, 
"  or,  at  least,  she  used  to  be  when  I  was  inti- 
mate with  her ;  but  whether  a  fashionable  life 
has  altered  her,  I  know  not.  However,  be  that 
as  it  may,  she  has  olTcrcd  you  a  good  induce- 
ment, and  your  naturally  kind  disposition  can- 
not fail  of  enlisting  her  sympathy  and  regard. 
Could  I  sustain  you,  or  did  my  home  offer  op- 
portunities for  your  advancement  in  life,  you 
should  not  leave  it,  but  as  it  does  not,  I  know  of 
no  one  to  whom  I  would  rather  trust  you  than 
to  Mrs.  Morgan.  Her  husband  was  one  of  your 
father's  friends." 

"  I  shall  not  fear  any  ill  with  the  lady,"  Laura 
said)  "  for  surely  none  will  desire  to  hann  me  ; 
but  my  soul  slirinks  instinctively  fi'om  the  life 
of  the  city.  I  must  give  up  ray  quiet,  secluded 
bowers, — my  feet  can  no  more  tread  in  the  flow- 
ered walks  of  Nature's  garden,  and  tlic  vales  and 
wooded  nookfl,  where  I  have  so  often  worshipped 
my  God,  will  be  no  longer  open  to  my  steps." 
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"  Tou  forget,  my  dear  Laura,"  Mrs.  Manfred 
replied,  "  that  life  is  not  given  for  your  own  en- 
joyment alone.  Heaven  only  can  see  what  more 
extended  duties  may  devolve  upon  you  in  your 
new  sphere ;  but  of  one  thing  you  must  always 
rest  assured  ;  that  the  pure  in  heart  may  always 
draw  an  almost  infinite  pleasure  from  the  fount 
of  peace  within.  Look  not  too  much  upon  out- 
ward thiuga  for  the  tnie  enjoyment  of  life." 

"  Forgive  me,  if  I  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
forget  your  wise  teachings,"  frankly  exclaimed 
the  true-hearted  girl.    "  I  will  not  repine." 

For  some  time  the  two  remained  silent.  Lau- 
ra again  bending  her  brow  forward  into  her 
hands,  while  the  kind-hearted  widow  regarded 
her  with  the  deepest  interest  and  solicitude. 
At  length  the  latter  lifted  the  small  box  upon 
which  her  hand  had  been  resting,  and  while  a 
peculiar  shade  passed  over  her  aged  features, 
she  said : 

"  My  child,  I  have  now  to  place  in  your  hands 
the  last  gift  of  your  father.  A  few  moments 
before  ho  breathed  his  last,  he  placed  in  my 
keeping  this  box,  and  bade  me  give  it  to  you 
when  you  left  me.  The  gift  is  simple,  but  in 
its  very  simplicity  it  is  powerful.  It  is  a  type 
of  the  life  he  would  have  you  lead,  and  now 
that  you  are  about  to  leave  the  guardian  under 
whose  care  he  placed  you,  this  may  often  he  a 
remembrancer  to  you  of  the  duty  yon  owe  his 
memory." 

As  Mrs.  Manfred  spoke,  she  placed  the  box 
in  Laura's  hand.  A  small  key  was  suspended 
to  the  cover  by  a  silken  cord,  and  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  the  girl  placed  it  in  the  lock,  and 
threw  back  the  cover.  The  box  contained  noth- 
ing but  a  simple  leadeji  a-oss.  It  was  some  three 
inches  in  length,  and  bore  upon  its  smfnce  a 
raised  imprint  of  the  Crucified  Saviour.  As 
Laura's  eyes  rested  upon  that  sacred  emblem 
her  mind  ran  back  to  the  time  where  dim  recol- 
lection still  held  a  picture  of  her  father,  and  a 
starting  tear  responded  to  the  feelings  that  were 
called  up. 

"And  this  is  my  father's  last  gift,"  she  said, 
as  she  placed  the  cross  to  her  lips.  '=  And  he 
would  have  me  live  the  life  that  is  shadowed 
forth  upon  its  face.  But  tell  me,"  she  continued 
as  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  flash  across  her 
mind,  "  did  he  not  tell  you  anything  of  its  his- 
tory 1  for  surely  about  a  thing  so  plain  and  hum- 
ble, there  must  be  some  circumstances,  some 
memories  gathered,  that  make  it  valuable." 

"  He  told  me  nothing  of  its  past  history,"  Mrs. 
Manfred  replied,  ^vith  a  slight  hesitancy  in  her 
manner ;  "  but  perhaps  he  would  have  done  so 
had  he  been  ahle.  When  be  gave  it  to  me  I 
had  been  away  for  the  doctor,  and  before  he 
could  speak  fully  with  regard  to  the  cross,  the 
death-angel  came ;  but  whatever  may  have  been 
the  memories  that  it  bore  to  your  father,  it  beai'S 
the  most  sacred  of  memories  to  you.  'Tis  your 
father's  last  gift." 

Again  Laura  raised  the  relic  to  her  lips,  and 
while  yet  she  gazed  tenderly  upon  it,  the  distant 
rumbling  of  coach  wheels  struck  upon  her  ear. 
In  a  few  minutes  more  she  had  seen  her  little 
store  of  clothing  placed  upon  the  conveyance, 
and  receiving  a  parting  blessing  from  her  affec- 
tionate guardian,  slie  turned  away  from  the  cot 
that  had  so  long  been  her  home,  and  entered 
the  coach.  Her  heart  was  heavy  and  sad,  and 
she  dared  not  trust  herself  to  look  back  upon 
the  scene  she  had  left,  but  leaning  back  upon 
her  seat,  she  hid  her  frice,  and  uttered  a  silent 
prayer  to  Him  who  is  alone  the  orphan's  Father. 


The  family  of  IVIr.  Thomas  Morgan  consisted 
ofhimself,  liis  wife,  a  son  and  three  daughters. 
Winficld,  Ids  eldest  child,  had  just  graduated 
at  the  Medical  College,  and  though  but  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  had  entered  upon  tlic  opening 
duties  of  his  profession,  while  the  three  daugh- 
ters, Mary,  Ellen  and  Lucy,  were  still  at  home, 
enjoying  the  luxuries  of  their  papa's  wealth.  Mr. 
Morgan  himself  was  an  old  jeweller,  and  though 
by  the  strictest  attention  to  business  he  had 
amassed  a  large  fortune,  yet  he  still  superin- 
tended liis  extensive  establishment,  feeling  that 
an  idle  life  would  find  Mm  no  satisfaction  or 
pleasure. 

A  month  had  passed  away  since  Laura  Ack- 
erman entered  upon  the  duties  of  a  aerving-girl 
in  the  family,  and  during  that  time  she  had  learn- 
ed how  much  the  possession  of  wealtli  in  fash- 
ionable circles  may  alter  the  human  impulses. 
In  Mrs.  Morgan  she  liad  found  the  change  to- 
wards which  widow  Manfred  bad  hinted,  and 
though  in  all  respects  she  was  treated  with  a 
kind  of  condeacondiag  liberality,  yet  she  found 


none  of  that  friendsliip  for  which  her  soul  yearn- 
ed. The  poor  orphan  girl  was  alone,  even  in 
the  great  city,  and  in  the  family  of  the  rich  jew- 
eller she  was  a  mere  isolated  unit,  forming  no 
part  of  the  social  circle.  Once  or  twice  she  had 
received  a  kind  smile  from  Mrs.  Morgan,  and 
Winfield  had  even  taken  kiniUy  notice  of  her, 
and  though  these  [circumstances  were  as  shoot- 
ing beams  of  starlight  in  her  path,  yet  they  re- 
lieved not  the  gloom  of  loneliness  that  hung 
o'er  her  spirit.  One  source  of  pleasme,  and  only 
one,  was  open  to  her.  Books  were  plenty  in  her 
new  home,  and  to  these  she  flew  for  compan- 
ionship during  her  leisure  hours.  One  source 
of  pleasure,  said  I?  Yes,  there  was  one  other; 
— the  LEADEN  CROSS !  and  often  did  she  seek 
the  holy  memories  which  its  sight  called  up. 

One  evening,  about  five  weeks  after  Laura 
had  entered  Mi's.  Morgan's  dwelling,  the 
family  were  collected  in  one  of  the  parlors. 
Maiy,  the  eldest  daughter,  sat  upon  the  music- 
stool  near  the  piano  ;  her  sisters  stood  near  her, 
where  they  had  been  watching  her  fingers  as 
they  had  glided  over  the  keys  of  the  instrument. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  sat  npon  one  of  the  sofas, 
while  upon  another,  near  an  alcoved  window, 
sat  Winfield,  whose  attention  at  the  present 
moment  was  directed  to  a  young  lady  by  his 
side.  Louisa  Fenning  was  the  daughter  of  an 
ai-istoeratic  merchant,  whose  true  amount  of 
wealth  was  as  doubtful  as  was  his  amount  of 
Christian  benevolence,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
carried  his  head  high  in  society,  and  passed  for 
a  man. 

It  would  not  have  taken  a  very  close  obsen'er 
to  have  seen  that  on  the  present  occasion.  Miss 
Fenning  was  earnestly  endeavoring  to  ren- 
der herself  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  Winfield 
Morgan,  and  as  she  possessed  a  good  share  of 
personal  beauty,  the  young  doctor  was  well 
pleased  with  the  attention,  as  the  occasional  soft 
glances  from  his  eyes  fully  affirmed. 

"  Wife,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  shortly  after  Maiy 
had  ceased  playing,  as  he  glanced  his  eyes 
around  the  room,  "  where  is  Miss  Ackerman  ?" 
"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  returned  the  lady, 
looking  into  the  face  of  her  husband  with  an  in- 
quisitive glance.  "Her  day's  imrk  is  done, 
and  I  suppose  she  has  gone  to  her  room." 

"Miss  Ackerman,"  said  Louisa  Fenniu"-  at 
the  same  time  tapping  Winfield  upon  the  shoul- 
der with  her  bouquet,  "  who  is  she  ^" 

"  She  is  a  daughter  of " 

"  She  is  our  sewing  girl,"  broke  in  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan, ore  her  son  could  conclude  his  sentence, — 
"  a  poor  orphan  girl  whom  we  have  taken  in 
charge.  Perhaps  you  have  some  en-and  for 
lier,"  the  lady  continued,  tm-ning  towards  her 
husband. 

"  No,  no  errand ;  only  I  thought  it  strange  that 
I  never  see  her  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  after 
tea.  Most  girls  of  her  age  are  apt  to  like  social 
intercourse." 

"And  I  doubt  not  that  Miss  Ackerman  will, 
ere  long,  pick  up  some  associates,"  returned 
Mrs.  Morgan.  "  There  are  a  number  of  her 
equals  in  oui'  neighborhood,  who  might  be 
pleased  with  her  society." 

"  Equals,"  repeated  the  old  jeweller,  in  a  tone 
of  mingled  disappointment  and  reproof.  "And 
where  shall  Laura  Ackerman  seek  for  her  equals 
in  social  intercourse,  if  she  finds  them  not  here  ?" 
"  Why,  Mr.  Morgan  what  do  you  mean  1" 
exclaimed  tlie  lady,  laying  her  hands  emphati- 
cally upon  her  lap,  and  gazing  with  a  sort  of 
inexpressible  wonder  into  her  husband's  face. 

*'  Our  sewing-girl  associate  with  us  ?"  cried 
Mar}',  turning  further  around  upou  the  top  of 
her  stool,  and  adding  her  look  to  that  of  her 
mother's. 

"  What  an  idea !"  came  from  the  lips  of  Ellen, 
the  second  daughter. 

"  Ha,  ha,"  laughed  Miss  Louisa  Fenning,  as 
she  daintily  gesticulated  with  her  bouquet,  "you 
misunderstand  Mr.  Morgan's  meaning.  Of 
course  he  would  not  have  his  children  associate 
with  the  hiilp ;  he  only  meant  that  the  setcing- 
(]irl  might  be  allowed  to  invite  some  of  her 
friends  to  see  her." 

As  Miss  Fenning  spoke,  she  looked  around 
with  a  sort  of  triumphant  air,  and  having  met 
the  approving  glance  of  Mi-s.  Morgan  and  her 
two  eldest  daughters,  she  tunied  towards  Win- 
field and  remarked : 

"  You  know,  doctor,  we  owe  something  to 
our  position  in  society,  and  it  behoves  us  to 
maintain  that  position  unsullied  by  baser  asso- 
ciations.    Is  it  not  so  1" 

"  Why,  really.  Miss  Fenning,"  returned  Win- 
field, with  an  e\ident  attempt  to  be  as  courteous 


as  possible,  though  he  could  not  entirely  con- 
ceal the  contempt  he  felt  for  such  philosophy, 
"  I  Icnow  not  what  others  may  owe  to  the  pecu- 
liar society  of  which  you  speak,  but  all  that  our 
family  enjoy  above  the  mere  gifts  of  life  and 
health,  we  owe  to  my  father's  money  !" 

Mr.  Thomas  Morgan  leaped  from  his  seat, 
and  while  a  ray  of  pride  lit  up  his  features,  he 
caught  his  son's  hand,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so  ; 
"  Winfield,  you've  spoken  the  truth.  'Tis  to 
my  money,  that  we  all  owe  that  station  which 
society  has  opened  to  us.  We  are  surrounded 
by  friends  who  now  court  our  acquaintance, 
but  let  the  golden  god  that  sustains  our  house 
once  fade  from  my  hands,  and  you  wiU  see  them 
scatter  as  if  blown  by  the  winds  of  heaven." 

Mr.  Morgan  had  given  utterance  to  this  sen- 
timent in  a  haste  that  characterized  the  gener- 
ous impulses  of  his  nature,  rather  than  from  any 
desire  to  oppose  his  wife,  or  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  any  one,  and  it  was  not  until  his  eye 
rested  upon  the  deeply  reddened  face  of  Miss 
Fenning,  that  he  became  aware  of  the  real  effect 
he  had  produced.  In  a  moment  the  thought 
came  home  to  him  that  ske  might  have  found 
an  unpleasant  "  fit,"  however  unintentional — 
in  the  thrust  he  had  given,  and  desiring  to 
change  the  subject,  which  might  be  as  unprofit- 
able as  it  was  unpleasant  to  his  wife  and  her 
guest,  he  turned  to  his  youngest  child,  and  with 
a  happy  smile,  he  said  : 

"  Come,  Lucy,  let  us  hear  you  sing.  It  has 
been  a  long  time  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  such  a  treat  from  you." 

The  fair-haired  girl  smiled  gratefully  upon 
her  father,  for  she  alone  of  his  daughters  sym- 
pathized with  him  in  his  generous  feelings  and 
impulses,  and  as  her  sister  Mary  arose  from  the 
music-stool,  she  took  her  seat  at  the  piano. 
Gently  she  touched  the  keys,  but  how  different 
the  sound  from  that  which  had  flowed  fi'om  her 
sister's  touch.  Instead  of  the  almost  chaotic 
whirl  of  the  fashionable  musical  furor^  there 
came  a  soft,  sweet,  strain  of  heart-touching, 
melting  melody,  and  in  a  moment  more,  the 
gentle  performer's  voice  mingled  in  the  har- 
mony. The  song  was  a  sweet  gem  of  holy 
thought  and  feeling,  appealing  for  sympathy 
alone  to  the  heart  of  love  and  humanity,  and 
even  Mary  and  Ellen  stood  half  entranced  by 
the  sentiment  and  the  accompanying  melody. 
Winfield  instinctively  arose  from  his  seat  and 
approached  his  young  sister,  while  the  old  man 
wiped  a  happy  tear  from  his  eye,  as  the  song 
proceeded.  At  length  the  music  ceased,  and  as 
Lucy  turned  in  her  seat,  she  was  met  by  the 
question  from  both  her  sisters,  and  Miss 
Fenning : 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  sweet  thing  7" 
"  TeU  me,  Lucy,"  said  her  father,  as  she  hesi- 
tated in  her  answer,  at  the  same  time  laying  his 
hand  upon  her  head,  "  where  did  you  learn  that 
song  ?     I  never  heard  your  sisters  sing  it." 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  tell,"  returned  Lucy, 
as  she  looked  up  half  blushingly  into  her  fa- 
ther's face. 

"  You  are  not  bound  to  secrecy,  are  you  ?" 
"  0,  no." 

"  Then  why  not  tell  us  ?" 
"  Because,"    returned    the   fair  young    girl, 
casting  a  meaning  glance  at  her  father,  "  you 
might  wot  think  so  much  of  it  if  you  knew  the 
author." 

"Never  mind  that,  Lucy,"  said  Winfield, 
whose  curiosity  was  faii-ly  excited,  and  who 
seemed  to  hope  that  he  had  guessed  the  truth  ; 
"  tell  me,  whoso  is  it  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  Lucy,  "  it  is  none  other  than 
Laura  Ackennan's." 

"  Our  semng-giii  r  said  Mr.  Morgan,  casting 
upon  his  wife  a  glance  that  meant  as  much  as 
words  could  have  conveyed. 

"  One  that  she  picked  up  somewhere,  sug- 
gested Mary. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Lucy,  with  a  flash  of  quick 
pride,  "up  from  the  fount  of  her  own  pure 
soul !" 

This  time,  Mrs,  Morgan  sought  to  change  the 
cmxeht  of  the  conversation,  but  the  effects  of 
Lucy's  information  were  not  so  easily  removed, 
and  though  Winfield  resumed  his  seat  by  the 
side  of  Louisa  Penning,  yet  he  had  lost  much 
of  the  social  freedom  which  had  characterized 
his  conversation  an  hour  before,  and  though  the 
lady  redoubled  her  efforts  to  please  the  young 
doctor,  still  she  found  her  arts  in  vain. 


"  There,"  said  Mrs.  Morgan,  as  Laura  ad- 
justed her  shawl  and  pressed  a  wriukle  from  the 
ribbon   of  her  bonnet,  "  you  can  remain  in  the 
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parlor  till  Mr.  Moi^an  comes  home,  and  -when 
be  comes,  I  -wish  you  to  tell  liim  that  I  shall 
look  for  him  at  IMi"s.  Fenning's  by  eleven  o'elock ; 
tell  "Winfield — he  vrill  probably  come  -with  Ms 
father — that  we  shall  look  for  him  as  soon  as  he 
can  make  his  appearance." 

Laura  promised  to  do  as  she  was  bidden,  and 
in  a  few  moments  more  the  carriage,  containing 
Mi-s.  Morgan  and  her  two  eldest  daughters, 
rolled  away  from  the  door.  Porsome  time  after 
her  mistress  had  gone,  tlie  poor  oi^phan  girl  sat 
in  the  splendidly  furnished  parlor,  and  though 
all  about  her  bore  the  glitter  of  wealth,  yet  her 
thoughts  were  far  away  among  the  hills  of  her  na- 
tive village.  At  length  her  mind  seemed  to  take  a 
turn  nearer  to  her  present  abode,  and  though  a 
shadow  flitted  across  her  brow,  yet  there  was  a 
gleam  of  sunlight  there,  tremulous  and  fitful  in 
its  beaming,  but  still  relieving  the  cloud  of 
gloom  which  sometimes  shadowed  the  hand- 
some features.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
varied  thoughts  that  called  forth  the  alternate 
lights  and  shades  upon  Laura's  countenance, 
they  were  soon  put  to  flight  by  the  circling  of  a 
small  white  arm  around  her  neck,  and  on  look- 
ing up  she  beheld  the  smiling  face  of  Lucy 
Morgan, 

'•Ah,  Laura,"  Lucy  said,  as  she  sank  upon  the 
sofa  by  the  orphan's  side,  and  looked  earnestly 
into  her  face,  "  you  forgot  your  promise." 

"And  what  was  that  Lucy  V^  asked  Laura, 
returning  her  companion's  look  with  one  of  un- 
feigned gratitude. 

*'  Why,  you  promised^to  come  and  read  to  me 
in  my  room  as  soon  as  my  mother  was  gone." 

'■•  I  remember,  Lucy,  I  did,  but  your  mother 
bade  me  remain  here  till  your  father  came." 

"  Bade  you  remain  1"  returned  the  young  girl, 
in  a  tone  of  disappointment.  "  Why  did  she 
not  have  one  of  the  servants  remain  ?" 

"And  am  not  I  a  servant  ?" 

As  Laura  asked  this  question,  the  rich  blood 
mantled  to  her  temples,  and  a  tear  stole  down 
her  cheek.  Lucy  noticed  it,  and  throwing  her 
arm  again  around  her  companion's  neek,  she 
uttered : 

•'  No,  no,  dear  Laiffa,  you  are  not  a  servant. 
Ton  are  too  good,  too  kind,  too  generous,  and 
too  pure  for  that.  There,  don't  weep,  for  I  heard 
papa  say  that  you  were  the  daughter  of  his 
oldest  and  best  Mend,  and  that  yon  should  have 
a  home  here  as  long  as  you  would  stay.  Come, 
don't  cry  any  more." 

"  I  am  not  crying,  Lucy.  Ton  are  yet  too 
young  to  know  the  fount  from  whence  flow  my 
tears, — or  at  least,  you  are  young  in  experience. 
Ton  know  not  what  it  is  to  be  a  friendless 
orphan." 

"Am.  I  not  a  friend  ?"  asked  Lucy,  in  a  half- 
reproachfol  and  half  hopeful  tone. 

"  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,"  Laura  esclaimed, 
as  she  impressed  a  warm  kiss  upon  the  young 
girl's  fair  brow.  "  Tes,  you  are  indeed  a  friend. 
I  spoke  from  an  impulse  of  sadness." 

"And  my  father,"  urged  Lucy. 

"  Tes,  yes,"  answered  the  orphan. 

"And  Winfield,  too." 

"  Winfield !"  uttered  Laura. 

"  Tes,"  returned  Lucy,  while  her  face  bright- 
ened up,  "  for  I  heard  him  tell  mother,  that  if 

she  would  only  learn  my  sisters But  what 

is  the  matter  ?     What  makes  you  tremble  so  ?"'' 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  quickly  answered  Laura, 
striving  hard  to  suppress  the  emotions  that  raged 
in  her  bosom.  Then  looking  up  with  a  calmer 
countenance,  she  added : 

"  Ton  should  not  tell  all  that  you  hear." 

"  Surely  you  are  not  ofi"ended  Laura,  for  I 
only  told  you  because  I  thought  it  might  make 
yon  happier,"  esclaimed  the  artless  girl. 

"  Offended '?"  repeated  Laura,  at  the  same  time 
laying  her  cheek  upon  her  young  companion's 
shoulder.  "  No,  dear  Lucy ;  I  love  you  too  well 
to  be  offended.  But  come,  let  us  set  down  at 
the  piano  till  your  father  comes." 

"  Tes,  yes,"  cried  the  now  buoyant-hearted 
girl.  "  But  tell  me,  Laura,  where  did  you  learn 
so  much  about  music  V 

"  0,  I  learned  it  of  an  old  Italian  who  lived 
in  our  village.  I  amused  him  while  he  bad  a 
slow  fever,  and  as  I  refused  all  pecuniary  remu- 
neration, he  insisted  upon  teaching  me  music." 
However  the  turn  which  the  conversation 
had  taken  had  affected  Laura  Ackerman,  of  one 
thiug  an  observer  might  have  been  sure ;  she 
only  proposed  the  music  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  it,  and  as  Lucy  could  never  tire  of  lis- 
tening to  her  sweet  voice,  the  plan  was  a  most 
agreeable  one  for  both  parties. 
"  Ton  must  have  learned  music  very  quickly," 


remarked  Lucy,  as  Laura  took  her  seat  upon  the 
music  stool,  "  for  you  could  not  have  studied 
long  with  your  old  teacher." 

"0,1  learned  but  very  little.  I  could  sing 
ever  since  I  was  a  small  child,  and  all  I  learned 
upon  the  piauo  vrere  some  simple  lessons,  such 
as  were  suited  to  my  musical  capacity.  I  can 
perform  none  of  those  difficult  lessons  such  as 
you  and  your  sisters  have  learned." 

"  Why,  what  a  strange  girl  you  are,  Laura," 
uttered  Lucy,  tapping  her  companion  playfully 
upon  the  cheek.  "  Tou  will  never  acknowledge 
your  own  abilities.  Bo  you  remember  the  pretty 
lesson  you  read  to  me  last  evening,  where  it 
told  bow  much  better  the  lieart  could  teach  than 
could  the  head?" 

"  Well,  Lucy." 

"  WcH,  Laura,— then  I  should  say  that  your 
music  was  fresh  from  the  heart,  while  the  exer- 
cises that  our  teacler  learns  us,  are  only  St  to 
keep  the  head  in  a  ^vhirl." 

"  Every  one,  if  left  to  their  own  choice,  will 
choose  the  music  that  suits  them  best,"  returned 
Laura,  as  she  struck,  a  trembling  chord  upon 
the  instrument  before  her,  and,  as  if  anxious  to 
hush  the  artless  encomiums  of  Lucy,  she  com- 
menced one  of  her  most  enchanting  pieces. 

The  orphan's  voice  was  of  that  soft  melting 
tone,  which  seems  U  fuse  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere into  a  sea  of  mdodious  harmony,  and  as 
its  sweetly  flowing  wavss  rolled  forth,  the  gentle 
Lucy  was  spell-bound  by  its  power.  Neither 
the  performer  nor  the  listener  beard  the  door  as 
it  softly  and  almost  noiselessly  opened  behind 
them,  nor  dreamed  that  ether  ears  than  their  own 
were  drinking  in  the  swc^t  sounds. 

Winfield  Morgan  cast  a  strange  look  into  his 
father's  face  as  they  both  s  ood  in  the  half-opened 
door-way,  but  the  old  mai  noticed  it  not,  for  he 
only  knew  that  be  listcnei  to  the  sewing-girl's 
music. 

At  length  Laura  raised  her  fingera  from  the 
key-board,  and  as  she  turned  towards  Lucy, 
Mr.  Morgan  and  his  son  ertered  the  room.  A 
blush  stole  over  the  fair  ojphan's  cheek,  as  she 
thought  the  gentleman  mus;  have  heard  part  of 
her  performance,  but  knowiig  that  no  ill  could 
be  thought  of  it,  she  quicklj  re-assured  herself, 
and  politely  courtesying  to  Kr.  Morgan,  she  de- 
livered the  message  his  wife  had  left.  The  old 
gentleman  gazed  a  moment  in  the  deepest  ad- 
mii'ation  upon  the  features  oi  Laura,  and  then, 
seeming  to  repress  a  remark  that  had  risen  to 
his  lips,  be  said : 

"  I  will  obey  the  lady's  ordes,  but  first  I  have 
business  of  my  own  to  arrange.  However,  I  can 
finish  it  by  ten  o'clock ;"  and  as  lie  spoke,  he  took 
one  of  the  lamps  from  the  martel  and  left  the 
apartment. 

"And  for  you  too,  I  have  a  message,"  said 
Laura,  as  she  turned  towards  Winfield, — "your 
mother  wishes  you  to  appear  at  Mrs.  Fenning's 
as  soon  as  couvenient." 

" I  suppose  I  am  wanted"  uttered  the  young 
man,  with  a  peculiar,  meaning  emphasis. 

"Tes,  Winny,  said  Lucy,  while  a  roguish 
twinkle  played  in  her  eyes,  and  a  light  laugh 
rang  from  her  lips  ;  "  3Iiss  Xouisa  Tants  you." 

"  Perhaps  she  does,  sis,"  replied  "Winfield  with 
a  smile,  into  which  was  infused  a  sort  of  sar- 
casm, "  but  she  didn't  put  the  rightbait  into  her 
hook  for  me.'' 

"  But  you  are  going,  are  you  not  V  asked 
Lucy. 

"  Not  to-night,"  answered  her  brother,  and 
then  casting  his  eyes  upon  Laura,  he  said,  in  a 
tone  of  respectful  frankness : 

"  Miss  Ackerman,  I  thank  you  foi  delivering 
my  mother's  message,  but  if  you  wll  admit  a 
third  person  to  your  company,  I  slaU  beg  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  yourself  and  mj  sister  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  To  tell  the  trath,  I  am 
already  sick  and  tired  of  the  endles;  twaddle 
that  goes  to  make  up  the  convcrsatioi  of  these 
husband  and  wife-bunting  parties,  :nd  now 
while  my  sisters  are  listening  to  the  listing  non 
sense  of  the  sol-distant  gentlemen,  let  as  see  if 
we  cannot  find  more  enjoyment  at  home." 

"0,  what  a  good  brother,"  cried  Lucy,  clap- 
ping her  hands  in  delight.  "  Laura  shall  read 
and  sing  and  play." 

"And  pray,  sister,  what  shall  wc  do  ?" 

"Do  1     Wliy,  listen,  to  be  sure." 

The  color  came  and  went  in  Laura's  face,  and 
for  a  moment  she  trembled  like  an  aspen,  but 
yet  this  mark  of  kindness  had  touched  the 
spring  of  her  soul's  gratitude,  and  ere  Wjig  she 
composed  herself,  and  by  dint  of  considerable 
exertion,  she  succeeded  in  pursuading  Bucy  to 
take  her  seat  at  the  piano,  while  she  san(fown 


upon  one  of  the  sofas.  Several  times  after  bis 
sister  bad  begun  to  play,  did  Winfield  pace 
across  the  room,  and  at  length  with  a  slight 
trcmulousness  in  bis  manner,  he  took  a  seat  by 
the  side  of  Lam-a.  For  some  time  a  strange, 
wild  fluttering  of  the  heart  kept  the  poor  or- 
phan's tongue  tied  to  mere  monosyllables,  but 
after  a  while,  beneath  the  kind  smile  and  gentle 
comport  of  her  companion,  her  embaiTassment 
wore  off,  and  she  entered  into  an  animated  con- 
versation. The  comparative  merits  of  country 
and  city,  with  their  advantages  of  education  and 
amusement,  were  freely  discussed,  and  ere  long, 
Winfield  ventured  upon  the  customs  and  habits 
of  foreign  nations,  but  here  Laura  followed  him 
with  a  judicious  understanding ;  and  when  at 
length,  literature  and  music  came  upon  the 
stand,  her  eyes  brightened  up  with  a  warm  fire, 
and  her  companion  learned  to  his  wonder  bow 
deeply  her  mind  was  stored  with  the  gems  of 
pure  and  noble  thought. 

Lucy  had  turned  from  the  piano,  and  now  lis- 
tened attentively  to  the  conversation,  and  the 
interest  with  which  she  regarded  the  speakers 
told  how  much  she  was  entertained. 

An  hour  slipped  by,  and  ( I  know  not  why  she 
did  it,  unless  she  thought  'twas  late  for  her  to 
be  up,  for  certainly  she  could  not  have  sus- 
pected that  her  brother  desired  her  absehce), 
Lucy  quietly  left  the  room. 

The  clock  struck  eleven,  but  neither  Winfield 
nor  Laura  heard  it.  They  still  sat  together 
upon  the  sofa,  and — perhaps  'twas  strange,  but 
nevertheless  'tis  true — their  hands  were  clasped 
one  within  that  of  the  other. 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  the  hour  of  midnight, 
Winfield  Morgan  asked  his  orphan  companion 
a  simple  question.  He  had  asked  it  a  dozen 
times  within  the  last  hour,  and  he  had  fortified 
it  by  explanations,  assurances,  prostestations  and 
avowals  innumerable.  But  as  he  asked  it  now, 
he  gently  drew  the  fan*  form  within  his  arm,  and 
with  a  flood  of  hopeful,  prayerful  expression 
beaming  from  bis  large  dark  eyes,  he  awaited 
an  answer.  Laura  trembled  a  moment,  and 
then  raising  her  tear-wet,  but  yet  happy  face  to 
the  gaze  of  her  companion,  she  said,  in  a  sweet, 
musical  whisper : 

"Tes.'" 


"  Father,"  said  Winfield  Morgan,  as  he  enter- 
ed the  old  man's  counting-room  on  the  next 
morning  after  tie  above  conversation  took  place, 
"  I  have  entered  into  an  engagement  with  which 
I  deem  it  proper  you  should  be  acquainted." 

"Ah,"  muttered  Mr.  Morgan,  as  he  laid  down 
the  morning  paper,  and  looked  up  over  his 
spectacles,  "  you  want  my  advice." 

"  Hem — no — not  exactly  advice,  father,  but  I 
should  like  your  approval.  The  fact  is,  I  have 
chosen  a  partner." 

"Aha, — some  one  who  has  more  experience, 
and  a  wider  practice,  eh  1" 

"  No,  no,"  returned  Winfield,  with  a  blush, 
"  you  misunderstand  me.  To  speak  plainly,  I 
have  chosen  for  myself  a  wife." 

"A  wife .'"  iterated  the  old  gentleman,  drop- 
ping his  paper  upon  the  floor,  and  gazing  upon 
his  son  in  blank  amazement,  while  a  shadow  of 
pain  swept  across  his-  featm'cs.  "  No,  no,  Win- 
field, you  have  not  done  that." 

"  I  have,  father ;  but  why  should  the  intelli- 
gence trouble  you  1  Sm-ely  I  am  old  enough  to 
marry." 

"  Tes,  yes,  my  son, — you  are  old  enough,  but 
yet  I  had  hoped  that  I  might  have  helped  you 
to  a  wife." 

The  old  gentleman  spoke  in  a  mournful,  dis- 
appointed tone,  and  after  gazing  on  his  silent 
son  for  a  moment,  be  continued : 

"But  tell  me,  Winny,  who  is  she  ?" 

"  She  has  not  money,  father." 

"  No,  I  kwio  she  has  not,  even  though  she 
would  make  the  world  think  so,"  returned  Mr. 
Morgan,  with  much  emphasis. 

"  She  make  the  world  think  she  had  money  1" 
uttered  Winfield  in  surprise.  "  No,  she  is  un- 
known to  the  world.  She  knows  not  its  vices 
and  follies,  nor  its  demoralizing  fashions ;  but 
she  does  know  its  -slrtues,  and  her  heart  is  over- 
running with  its  best  and  holiest  affections ." 

"  Then  'tis  not  Miss  Fenning,  "  ventured  the 
old  man,  in  a  tone  of  suspense. 

"  The  Lord  preserve  me  from  such  as  her, 
fervently  ejaculated  Winfield.  "No,  father,  'tis 
Laura  Ackennan.^'' 

A  strange  tremor  ran  through  tlie  old  gentle- 
man's frame,  and  an  explanation  was  upon  his 
lips,  but  with  a  visible  effort  be  repressed  it,  and 
in  a  low,  calm  tone,  he  said : 


"My  son,  you  bad  better  think  well  of  this. 
Miss  Ackerman  is  utterly  penniless,  while  you 
know  that  there  are,  hundreds  of  heiresses  whose 
bands  you  might  obtain  by  the  mere  asking." 

"Tes,  father,"  said  Winfield  in  reply,  "I 
might  obtain  them,  and  find  myself  in  posses- 
sion of  a  hand  without  a  heart.  "  No,  I  would 
rather  labor  for  an  honest  livelihood,  than  to  sell 
myself  to  a  rich  wife.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  possess  in  the  fair  orphan,  a  treasure 
which  money  can  never  purchase,  and  I  believe 
you  are  too  generous  to  oppose  me." 

"  Oppose  you !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Morgan,  as 
he  stepped  from  his  chair  and  seized  his  son  by 
the  hand.  "  No,  no,  Winfield,  you  have  made 
my  heart  glad  in  your  choice,  and  may  God 
bless  you  for  the  noble  and  independent  spirit 
that  actuated  you.  When  you  first  spoke,  I 
feared  you  had  thrown  yourself  away  among 
some  of  the  glittering  trash  that  has  so  long 
fluttered  around  you.  But,  Winny,  my  boy," 
"  oontinued  he,  in  a  gay  tone,  "since  you  have 
founded  your  choice  upon  common  sense,  I  will 
tell  you  that  Miss  Ackerman  is  not  so  poor  as 

you  suspect. There,  don't  ask  any  questions. 

She  knows  nothing  of  it  yet ;  but  this  evening 
you  shall  both  know  it  all." 


"  Laura,"  said  Mi*.  Morgan,  as  the  fair  orphan 
entered  a  drawing-room  where  himself  and  son 
awaited  her,  "  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  come 
rather  suddenly  upon  the  business  for  which  1 
have  called  you.  There — don't  blush,  for  Win- 
field has  told  me  aU ;  and  if  you  will  but  confirm 
his  report,  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of  fathers. 
Tell  me,  Laura,  are  you  willing  to  take  my  son, 
aad  be  to  him  a  faithful  and  loving  wife  ?" 

"  Ah,  kind  sir,  I  know  not  what  could  have 
recommended  me  in  ray  station  to  such  consid- 
eration, but  if  be  will  take  me  as  I  am — I  will 
be  ever  true,  ever  faitbfril,  and  ever — ever  loving." 

"  That  is  enough,"  exclaimed  the  delighted 
old  man.  "  There,  take  her,  Winfield,  and  see 
that  you  abuse  not  the  trust,  for  earth  can  give 
yon  no  treasure  more  valuable  than  a  true  and 

VIRTUOUS  WIFE," 

"And  now,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  as  soon  as  Lau- 
ra had  recovered  her  wonted  composure,  turning 
to  his  intended  daughter-in-law,  "Lucy has  told 
me  that  you  have  in  your  possession  a  Leaden 
Cross,  which  was  the  last  gift  of  your  father." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have,"  replied  the  happy  girl. 

"  Will  you  bring  it  to  me  ?" 

Laura  left  the  room,  and  in  a  few  moments 
she  returned  with  the  cross.  Mr.  Morgan  took 
the  relic,  and  after  examining  it  for  a  minute, 
be  said : 

"  Laura,  I  remember  this  thing  well.  I  made 
it  for  your  father  on  bis  return  from  Bengal 
shortly  before  his  decease,  and  had  death  not 
closed  his  lips  so  soon,  be  would  certainly  have 
left  for  you  a  secret  which  I  alone  can  now  reveal 
to  you." 

As  the  old  gentleman  spoke,  he  tookfium  his 
pocket  a  small  knife,  and  running  its  point  along 
the  edge  of  the  cross  where  the  upper  part  had 
been  neatly  soldered  to  the  sides,  he  made  an 
incision,  and  removing  the  upper  surface,  reveal- 
ed a  hollow  interior  from  which  the  beams  of  the 
solar  lamp  were  reflected  like  so  many  stars. 

"  There,  Laura."  said  Mr.  Morgan,  "  is  all  the 
wealth  your  father  left,  with  the  exception  of 
what  he  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Manfred.  Why 
he  left  it  in  this  manner  he  never  told  me  ;  per- 
haps he  thought  it  safer  here  than  in  the  bands 
of  an  inexperienced  orphan,  whose  mind  might 
be  warped  by  its  influence.  These  are  all  dia- 
monds which  he  brought  from  Bengal,  intend- 
ing to  have  tinned  them  into  money.  I  have 
weighed  them  once,  and  they  are  worth,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  an  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Now,  Laura,  tKat  you  are  rich,  you  may  change 
your  mind  in  regard  to  my  son." 

The  fair  girl  cast  a  reproachful  look  on  the 
old  gentleman,  but  her  heart  beat  too  wildly 
for  utterance,  and  while  a  flood  of  tears  burst 
forth  from  her  bliss-laden  soul,  she  pillowed  her 
bead  upon  the  bosom  of  him  who  possessed  her 
heart's  purest  and  holiest  love. 

The  «iraptured  father  arose  from  his  seat — 
be  knew  bis  son  and  Laura  were  bound  in  a 
love  too  strong  for  earth  to  break,  and  while  yet 
they  were  clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  he  placed 
bis  hands  upon  their  heads  and  blessed  them. 

Laura's  mild  and  lovely  disposition  soon  won 
the  hearts  of  Blrs.  Morgan  and  her  two  daugh- 
ters, and  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan  soon  saw  that 
his  son's  lovely  wife  was  fiist  disseminating  in 
liis  household  the  pure  spirit  of  Christian  ex- 
cellence. 


DUTNEE  FESTITAl  ON  BOSTON  COMMON  AT  THE  KAILEOAD  JtlBILEE. 
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PEEDERICK    GLEASON,    Peoprietoe. 

MATURIN    M.    EALLOTJ,    Editor. 

CONT3SNTS   OF   NEXT   HPUMBSSR. 
"Happiness  Equalized,"  a  prose  sketch,  by  Mra.  Eanm 
Wellmoxt, 

"  The  Pale  Seamstress,"  a  storv,  by  Geo.  Cansisg  Hill. 

'^  The  Masquerade,"  a  story,  by  Mrs.  Caeolisb  Obi^e. 

"  A  Humoroua  Sketch,"  bv  Uncle  Todt. 

"  Lines  to  my  Young  \Vife,"  by  Charles  Rees. 

"  Flowers,"  Terees,  by  Miss  CeARLorTE  Alles. 

"  A  Serenade."  by  Ohen  H.  Peck. 

"  Stanzas  to  Effie,"  by  Charles  H.  Stewart. 

"  Lines  to  a  Wife,"  by  J.  L.  Haiielu.". 

"A  Birthday,"  Terse;',  by  OivEX  Q.  AVaerzn. 

"The  Eveninc  AVind,"  lines,  by  Sidney  E.  Chtjrcb. 

"Belvidere  H:iU,"  lines,  by  Ellie  A.  Moruety. 

"Niagara,  Falls,"  verses,  by  Carollve  WHirVTELL. 

"  Morning,"  lines,  bv  <T-  Hukt,  Jr. 

*'  The  Poet,"  by  E.  G.  Holland. 

"  The  Summer  is  gone,"  lines,  by  D.  H.  Adstis. 

"  lines  to  ML*s  Smith,"  by  Georoe  W.  BuKQiY. 

"lo  Annie,"  verses,  by  Dr.  I'REDEaioK  Hodck. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A  portrait  wi?I  be  given  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  nine 
or  ten  of  liis  priDripal  oQcers,  being  faithful  likenesses  of 
these  intrepid  navigators,  so  long  lost  to  their  friends. 

An  engraving  of  the  noble  Danish  Iron  Steamship,  tho 
"Jylland,"  which  runs  between  the  Banish  ports  and 
Liverpool. 

A  picture  of  the  femous  Pilar  Eoct,  which  stands  in  the 
Columbia  River,  Oregon,  about  twenty  miles  distant  from 
its  mouth. 

A  general  view  of  the  extensive  and  brilliant  Fair  which 
lately  took  place  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Also  a  fine  picture  representing  the  Cattle-grounds  and 
Horse-sheds  on  the  same  occasion. 

A  very  striking  and  excellent  engraving  representing  the 
grand  Festival  Dinner,  in  Corinthian  Hall,  Rochester. 

Also  a  beautiful  picture  representing  the  interior  of  Flo- 
ral Hall,  as  it  appeared  when  decked  for  the  Fair. 

These  pictures  were  sketched  for  us  on  the  spot  by  our 
especial  artist  for  the  occasion,  Mr  Chapin. 

A  fine  engraving  of  Parodi,  in  the  character  of  Norma, 
forming  an  escellent  likeness  of  this  femed  prima  donna. 

A  representation  of  the  Sword  worn  by  General  Wolfe 
on  the  memorable  day  of  his  victory  and  death,  at  the  city 
of  Quebec. 

A  view  of  the  late  brilliant  Regatta,  at  Antwerp,  forming 
a  spirited  and  truthful  aquatic  view. 

A  picture  representing  the  Sub-Marine  Explosion  in 
blasting  the  Pot  Rock,  at  Hell  Gate,  in  New  York  harbor. 

An  engraving  representing  the  Procession  while  passing 
through  Stato  Street,  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  lUiilroad 
Jubilee.     Crowded  out  of  the  present  nmnfaer. 


CONPIAMENTAJiY, 

I'rom  out  of  the  thousands  of  complimeiitai"y 
notices  of  the  Companion  which,  are  constantly 
coming  to  hand,  we  cannot  help  now  and  then 
giTing  a  few  of  them  to  our  readers,  that  thej 
may  know  what  onr  editorial  brethren  think  of 
us.  The  following  are  taken  quite  at  random 
from  our  exchanges. 

It  is  the  most  Interesting  weekly  we  have  ever  seen.— 
Democratic  Yeoman,  Sidney,  Ohio. 

Its  literary  merit  is  not  excelled  by  any  paper  puhUshed. 
— Pennsylvania  Statesman. 

If  you  want  the  most  beantifQl  newspaper  in  the  world, 
send  for  Gleason-s  Pictorial  Drawing-Eoom  Companion. — 
GraniUe  School  Clarion. 

It  is  decidedly  the  handsomest,  cheapest  and  best  paper 
published  in  the  east,  west,  north  or  BQVLth.— CatocCin 
Wiig,  Middletoion,  Md. 

It  is  a  paper  that  should  be  on  the  parlor  table  of  every 
lady  thmnghnnt  the  city,  and,  in  fact,  a  room  fitt«d  up  for 
a  parlor  cannot  be  complete  without  it. — News,  Newport, 
Ky. 

Actually  the  cheapest  and  best  newspaper  in  the  world 
is  '•  Gleason's  Pictorial  Drawing-Room  Companion,"  filled 
with  illostrationa  and  choice  reading  throughout. — Fhila- 
ddphia  Sun. 

It  is  decidedly  the  richest  paper  published  in  the  Union, 
and  the  plates  and  engravings  are  worth  quadruple  the 
subscription  price.  Every  family  should  take  it. — Ameri- 
can Citizen,  Jackson,  Mich. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  finest  illustrated  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Statfs,  as  this  week's  issue  proves. 
Its  literary  contents  are  chaste  and  interesting,  agreeably 
varied  with  tales,  sketches  and  poetry.  Its  engravingB  are 
as  perf-^t  as  any  we  have  ever  seen  given  on  wood. — Fhil- 
ad&lphiu  Ledger. 

This  is  an  excellent  paper.  The  last  two  numbers  are 
richer  than  any  of  the  preceding.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
handsomest  and  cheapest  newspaper  in  the  Union.  We 
woiild  advise  Gleason  to  send  a  few  thousand  to  the  Fair 
of  the  American  Institute. — Democratic  Eamur,  Middlt' 
town  Point,  N.  J. 

The  number  for  this  week  is  superb,  and  speaks  volumes 
for  Mr.  Gleason's  enterprise.  This  paper  may  be  spoken 
of  as  faultless.  It  is  complete  in  every  department,  pre- 
eenting  to  the  public  a  weekly  array  of  pictorial  and  lit- 
erarv  attractions  that  has  never  be«n  equalled. — Sunrluy 
Dis  -  ich,  Phdaddphia. 

I  6  the  most  creditable  pubUcation  of  its  kind  issued 
in  our  country.  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  this  admirable  work,  which  embraces 
much  literary  tasta  and  exquisite  skill  in  the  fine  arts, 
every  way  worthy  the  patronage  of  the  mil 'ion. —  Union. 
Sunday  School  Visitor,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Tho  efforts  of  the  Horticultui-al  Society  in 
Massachusetts  have  been  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  results,  and  uo  one  can  witness  the 
splendid  display  of  fruits  and  llowers  at  one  of 
their  exhibitions,  without  feeling  grateful  to  the 
members,  for  the  innocent  luxurj- and  refinement 
they  have  introduced.  The  extensive  cultiva- 
tion of  fruits  and  flowers  indicates  a  high  state 
of  civilization,  and  the  existence  of  a  healthy 
tone  of  taste  and  society.  Horticulture  is  the 
last  step  in  the  process  of  civilization,  following 
commerce,  science,  literature  and  the  arts,  and 
completing  the  whole  with  a  crown  of  glory. 

The  gardens  of  the  Nile  did  not  obtain  their 
perfection  imtil  Thebes  boasted  of  her  hundred 
brazen  gates,  and  Memphis,  Heliopolis  and  the 
P}Tamids,  vied  with  each  other  in  challenging 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  gardens  of 
Palestine  did  not  sm-feit  the  senses  with  delight 
till  the  Israelites  had  reached  the  height  of  pride 
and  lusury.  So  with  the  Assyrian  and  Persian 
empires ;  and  so  with  classic  Greece.  As  the 
flower  basket  of  the  Corinthian  order  crowns  the 
column,  BO  did  the  gardens  of  the  old  world 
complete  the  solid  splendor  of  those  ancient 
states,  by  their  tender  and  glorious  beauties. 

It  was  not  until  Korae  had  rendered  herself 
mistress  of  the  world,  that  her  haughty  and  am- 
bitious lords  surrounded  their  palaces  and  villas 
with  delicious  gardens.  They  extended  garden- 
iug  over  their  vast  empire,  as  they  did  their 
aqueducts,  their  bridges,  and  their  amphitheatres. 
In  England  horticulture  was  tardy  in  taking 
root.  Fuller  remarks  that  gardening  was  fii-st 
brought  into  Englaid,  for  profit,  about  the  17th 
century.  Peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  plums, 
pears,  cherries,  stawberries  and  grapes,  were 
luxuries  but  little  enjoyed  before  the  time  of 
Charles  II,  who  introduced  Prench  gardening  at 
Hampton  Court,  Carlton  and  Marlborough,  and 
built  the  first  hot  ani  ice  houses. 

In  the  United  Sta;es,  although  the  colonists 
introduced  fiTiit  treei  at  an  early  period,  still  the 
exigencies  of  the  ountry  for  a  long  time  re- 
qmi'ed  a  devotion  to  agriculture  that  necessarily 
precluded  much  atteition  to  horticulture.  Now, 
however,  the  environ;  of  all  our  cities,  even  in 
the  far  west,  glow  with  delicious  fruits,  and 
blush  with  fragrant  flowers.  "And  who"  we 
would  ask,  in  the  language  of  Boursault,  "  does 
not  love  flowers  ?  Tley  embellish  our  gardens ; 
they  give  a  more  briUJant  lustre  to  our  festivals ; 
they  are  the  interpretCTs  of  our  affections  ;  they 
are  the  testimonials  of  our  gratitude  ;  we  present 
them  to  those  to  whomwe  are  under  obligations  ; 
they  are  often  necessan  to  the  pomp  of  our  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  and  they  seem  to  associate 
and  mingle  their  perfunes  with  the  purity  of 
our  prayers  and  the  htmage  which  we  address 
to  the  Almighty.  Hap^y  are  those  who  love 
and  cultivate  them." 

"■In  Eastern  lands  they  bik  in  flowers, 
And  they  tell  in  a  garhnd  their  loves  and  cares  ; 

Each  blossom  that  bloonu  in  their  garden  bowers, 
On  its  leaves  a.  mystic  kiguage  boars." 


THAT  LAJiLE  DOG. 

Who  has  not  observe!  for  a  couple  of  years 
past  a  lame  dog  about  our  streets,  one  of  whose 
hind  legs  has  been  brokea  by  some  mishap,  and 
who  hobbles  about  quiie  sprightly  with  the 
other  three  ?  He 's  a  mongrel  cur,  but  no  one 
annoys  him,  no  one  cares  for  or  owns  him ; 
yet  he's  sleek  and  fat.  If  some  evil-minded 
urchin  happens  to  throw  a  stone  at  him,  he  does 
not  race  away  with  a  yelp,  but  turns  upon  his 
persecutor  a  reproachful  look,  and  pauses,  as 
much  as  to  say, — You  see  I  'm  lame  and  can't 
run  away,  surely  you  wont  harm  vie.  It  gener- 
ally ends  by  the  boy's  patting  the  forlorn  animal 
on  the  head,  and  a  wag  of  the  tail  on  the  dog's 
part.  But  who  feeds  him,  and  where  does  he 
sleep  o'  nights  ?    Echo  aniwers,  where  ? 


QuEEE  Taste. — The  notes  of  the  new  bank 
of  Bridgeport,  of  which  Mr.  P.  T.  Bamum  is  a 
principal  stockholder,  have  a  portrait  of  himself 
on  one  end,  and  one  of  Jenny  Lind,  on  the  other. 


Editorial  Chaies. — It  is  getting  quite  fash- 
ionable to  pr^ent  editors  with  nice  "editorial 
chairs."    Ahem,  ahem  ! 


Interesting. — The  bones  of  a  mastodon 
have  just  been  found  in  Green  township,  Sussex 
County,  N.  J.  The  tusk  measures  ten  feet  in 
length,  and  weighs  165  pounds. 


Personal. — The  Hon.  and  Eev.  Baptist  Noel, 
of  London,  wUl  visit  this  coiintiy  soon,  it  is  said. 
He  is  probably  the  most  popular  pulpit  orator 
at  present  in  England. 


THE  JUBXI<EE  ILIdUSTRATIOBTS. 

The  grand  picture,  embracing  a  view  of  the 
entire  procession,  which  wc  give  on  pages  a76, 
377,  is  a  most  perfect  and  elaborate  engraiiug ; 
we  need  not  point  out  its  beauties  to  our  readers, 
or  tell  them  at  how  great  an  expense  Tve  have 
brought  it  out,  but  will  simply  refer  to  its  ar- 
rangement by  way  of  explanation. 

The  head  of  the  grand  jubilee  procession 
commences  on  the  right  of  the  engraving,  where 
a  line  of  policemen  went  before  to  clear  the 
way;  then  follows  the  National  Lancers  and  the 
infantry  escort,  under  command  of  General 
Andrews ;  after  them  comes  the  President's  car- 
riage, and  that  of  Lord  Elgin  and  other  digni- 
taries ;  then  commences  the  arts  and  trades,  led 
off  by  a  fine  statue  of  the  Wounded  Indian ; 
next  comes  a  miniature  man-of-war,  on  wheels ; 
then  the  stones  designed  for  the  Washington 
Monument  as  the  gift  of  Massachusetts ;  next 
a  stuifed  elephant  from  the  Boston  Kuseum ; 
then  follows  a  rich  display  from  the  silversmiths  ; 
after  which  is  seen  a  miniature  Etna  in  partial 
eruption,  from  the  fire  works  of  Sanderson  & 
Lanergan.  Following  in  the  line  will)  be  seen  a 
miniature  representation  of  Qaincy  Hall  market, 
a  railroad  steam  engine,  a  party  of  ;artists  be- 
longing to  the  Pictorial  Drawing-Eoom  Com- 
panion, superb  specimens  of  piano-fortes  from 
various  establishments,  a  car  from  J.  G.  Hovey's 
fire  works  establishment,  one  of  Hunneman's 
fire  engines,  an  immense  cannon,  or  "  peace- 
maker," elegant  specimens  from  stove  and  fur- 
nace establishments,  a  boat  club  ia  their  boat, 
drawn  by  horses,  children  of  the  public  schools ; 
and  filiug  away  in  the  distance,  aa  almost  in- 
numerable procession  representing  every  trade, 
society,  and  art  imaginable.  We  have  not  space 
to  do  this  cut  justice,  but  it  vdW.  speak  for  itself, 
and  do  the  artist  {Mr.  Rowse),  also  much  credit 
for  the  design  and  execution. 

The  reception  of  the  President  at  the  city 
lines  as  represented  by  our  artist  on  page  372 
was  a  most  brilliant  and  imposing  affair.  Here 
a  military  escort  and  cavalcade  of  citizens,  with 
the  invited  guests  in  carriages,  met  the  Presi- 
dent and  escorted  him  to  his  quarters  at  the 
Eevffl-e  House.  Our  artist  has  sketched  for  us 
also  on  page  373,  the  scene  that  the  square  pre- 
sented on  the  arrival  of  the  cortege  at  the  Presi- 
dent's quarters.  Dover  street  as  represented  by 
our  artist  on  page  372,  was  most  elaborately  and 
elegantly  dressed  for  the  occasion ;  and  through 
this  broad  and  noble-looking  thoroughfare  the 
gi-and  procession  passed.  The  City  Hall  is  given 
on  page  373,  as  it  appeared  in  all  its  gala  dress, 
transparencies  and  mottoes,  forming  a  brilliant 
sight ;  and  our  artist  has  given  it  with  faultless 
accuracy.  On  page  3S0  is  seen  a  fine  view  of 
the  Boston  Museum  at  the  time  the  grand  pro- 
cession passed  our  office ;  this  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  points  of  decoration  on  the  entire 
line  of  the  route.  The  interior  of  the  great  tent 
on  the  Common  as  given  on  page  380,  is  also  a 
most  faithful  picttire.  Here,  the  President,  Lord 
Elgin,  the  city  authorities  and  three  thousand 
guests  sat  down  together ;  and  so  bountiful  was 
the  supply  of  provisions,  tbat  the  fragments  that 
remained  after  the  dinner,  it  is  said,  would  have 
served  to  dine  six  thousand  persons. 

We  must  not  fail,  in  this  number  of  our  pa- 
per, to  refer  to  the  masterly  manner  iu  which 
the  entire  police  aiTangements  were  conducted 
by  our  admirable  chief  of  police.  Marshal  Tukey. 
His  position  was  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and 
his  likeness  will  be  recognized  as  he  appears 
mounted  between  his  two  aids. 


Ti3iE. — Time  is  anherb  t 


Our  Likeness  of  Lopez. — In  our  22d  niuu- 
ber  we  omitted  to  gii^e  the  proper  credit  for  the 
excellent  likeness  we  pubhshed  of  this  noted 
person.  We  were  indebted  for  the  daguerreo- 
type likeness  from  which  our  own  was  taken,  to 
Meade  &  Brother,  233  Broadway,  New  York, 
one  of  the  best  establishments  of  the  kind  in 
the  country. 


City  Decorations. — For  the  various  superb 
and  artistic  decorations  of  the  city  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Jubilee,  our  citizens  ai'e  indebted  to 
Mr.  Wst  .  Eeals,  whose  skill,  taste  and  judg- 
ment in  this  beatitiful  display  are  worthy  of  great 
praise. 


at  cures  all  diseases. 


Back  Numbees. — Any  or  all  of  the  back 
numbers  of  tho  Pictorial  Dra-^^ing-Eoom  Com- 
panion may  he  had  at  our  office,  and  at  all  the 
periodical  depots  throughout  the  United  States 
at  six  cents  per  copy. 


In  this  city,  by  Hev.  Mr.  Stow,  Mr.  "William  Sealwjm  to 
Miss  Joanna  Westman. 

By  Kev.  31r.  Huntington,  Mr.  John  Button  to  Miss  Caro- 
line Ellaa  Morse. 

By  Stephen  Q.  Kash,  Esq.,  Mr.  George  Waterhoose  to 
Miss  Jano  J.  Jackson,  of  Gorham,  Me. 

By  Rev.  Mr.  Skinner,  Mr.  Gteorge  W.  Beny  to  Miss  Su- 
san W.  Currier. 

In  Charlestown,  by  Rev.  IVIr.  Ellis,  Mr.  Kichard  D.  Child 
to  Miss  Martha  A.  Sawver,  of  Rosbury. 

In  East  Wej-mouth,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Tower  to  5Iis8  Rebecca  M,  Stetson. 

In  Lowell,  by  3tev.  Mr.  Collver,  Mr.  Gilford  Martia,  of 
Bristol,  N.  H-.  to  Miss  Judith  Hovt. 

In  Groton,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  William  McEllroy,  of 
Cambridge,  to  Mii^  Lucy  A.  Messer,  of  Boston. 

In  WorccEter,  by  licv.  Mr.  ILile,  Mr,  James  W.  Gforge 
to  Miss  Abby  II.  E.  Sanderson,  both  of  Brighton. 


W:^m'\\m 


In  this  city,  Mrs.  Susan  A.  E.  Kemick.  21 ;  Mr.  Job  Ta- 
ber,  Jr.,  2o ;  Miss  Sarah  E.  E.  White.  15  ;  IMiss  Marj-  Ade- 
line Richards,  29 ;  Miss  Annie  M.AdJuns,  19;  MiPS  Eliza- 
beth. I.  BaBcrort,  27 ;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Iloachford,  87. 

In  Cambridgeport,  Mrs.  Sarah  IV.  Ridgway,  62. 

In  Charlestown,  Mr.  Francis  Powers.  64. 

In  Waltham,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Miller,  3i- 

In  Lynn,  "Vridow  Mary  Breed,  90- 

In  Salem,  Mrs.  Hannah  Horton,  83. 

In  Gloucester,  Sirs.  Maria  V.  Niles,  40. 

In  Newburyport,  Mrs.  Nancy  Biehop,  daughter  of  the 
late  Lord  Timothy  Dexter,  76. 

In  Amesbury,  Rev.  Stephen  Farley,  75. 

In  Methuen,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bodwell,  81. 

In  Portland,  Me.,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Brocfcway,  48. 

In  Bridgewater,  Mo.,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Jenke,  96. 

In  Saccarappa,  Me.,  Mr.  James  M.  Merrill,  printer,  40. 

In  Rye,  N.  H^  Mrs.  SaUy  Berry,  87. 

In  Guilford,  Gt.,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Fowler,  99. 


—  AND  — 

LITEEAEY  WEEKLY  JOimirAI. 
GLEASON'S  PICTOKIAL 

A  Record  of  the  beautlfid  aiui  useful  in  Art. 

The  object  of  this  Paper  is  to  present,  in  the  most  ele- 
gant and  available  form,  a  weekly  literary  melange  of 
notable  events  of  the  day.  Its  columns  are  devoted  to 
original  tales,  sketches  and  poems,  by  the 

BEST  AISEIUCAN  AUTHORS, 

and  the  cream  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  news  ;  the  whole 
well  spiced  with  wit  and  humor.    Each  paper  is 

BEAUTIFULLY    ILLUSTKATED 

with  numerous  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of 
notable  objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  worid, 
and  of  men  and  manners,  altogether  making  a  paper  en- 
tirely original  in  its  design,  in  this  country.  Its  pages 
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IMORENE: 

THE   SPANISH  PEASAITT  GIHL. 

BT   tlEUTESANT    SrURR.VT. 

fHE  civil  wars  which  have  distracted  Spain 
so  long  and  oft,  have  given  rise  to  some  of 
the  most  romsntic  incidents  and  scenes  in  real 
life  that  have  received  the  sanction  of  historr. 
Its  sons,  generally  bred  to  the  use  of  arms,  seem- 
ed never  contented  unless  wielding  the  imple- 
ments of  warfare,  and  never  more  happQy  situ- 
ated than  when  engaged  in  foreign  or  ci\nl  wars. 
The  events  of  our  story  occurred  during  this 
period  of  Spanish  history,  while  her  people  were 
often  arrayed  against  each  other. 

It  was  just  nightfall  in  the  district  of  Arragon, 
when  a  wayworn  and  weary  soldier,  with  only 
his  good  Toledo  blade  by  his  side,  sank  down 
before  the  door  of  a  peasant's  cot,  too  much  ex- 
hausted even  to  ask  for  the  refreshments  which 
he  so  much  needed.  Scarcely  a  moment  elapsed, 
however,  before  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage, 
discovering  his  condition,  were  busy  in  admin- 
istering to  his  wants.  The  sturdy  peasant  who 
was  master  of  the  cot,  held  a  cup  of  wine  to  his 
lips,  while  a  young  and  tcnler  girl,  not  quite 
bloomed  to  womanhood,  swathed  a  bandage 
about  his  bleeding  arm,  and  bathed  his  temples 
with  cool  spring  water. 

The  soldier  could  only  look  his  thanks,  smil- 
ing languidly  upon  those  who  were  tending 
him.  TTJB  wound  was  deep,  and  it  had  bled  so 
profusely  that  the  cottier  was  obliged  to  raise 
him  in  his  sturdy  arms  and  hear  him  inside  the 
cottage,  for  he  could  no  longer  support  himself. 
The  little  household  was  all  bustle  and  commo- 
tion to  prepare  proper  aid  and  comfort  for  the 
wounded  soldier.  The  matron  was  busy  here, 
the  father  there,  and  the  daughter  in  another 
place.  He  was  carefully  watched  that  night,  but 
ere  the  next  day's  sun  had  set,  the  soldier  had 
become  delirious,  and  his  wound  presented  to 
the  eyes  of  the  inexperienced  cottagers  the  most 
fearful  appearance,  and  reasoning  from  ihis  they 
feared  that  it  must  prove  fatal.  But  the  ti-uth 
was  that  the  fever  that  now  raged  in  his  veins 
was  more  from  fatigue,  loss  of  blood  and  conse- 
quent suffering,  than  from  the  immediate  char- 
acter of  the  sword  wound  that  had  disabled  his 
arm. 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  still  the  soldier  lay 
in  a  half  dormant  state  of  lethai'gy,  the  fever 
struggling  with  his  constitution,  one  day  seem- 
ing as  though  it  must  conquer  him,  and  the  next 
perhaps  growing  more  feeble  in  its  influence. 
Imorene,  the  daughter  of  the  cottager,  was  un- 
tiring in  her  delicate  attoation  to  the  stranger; 
night  and  day  shewatcherl  liyhis  side,  smoothed 
his  pillow,  bathed  his  brow  or  moistened  his 
parched  lips.  True,  he  seemed  scarcely  to  real- 
ize these  kindnesses,  yet  a  smile  sometimes  lit 
up  his  pale  and  haggard  features  while  Imorene 
was  by  his  side. 

A  strong  constitution  and  youth  at  length  pre- 
vailed over  the  fever,  and  day  by  day  the  soldier 
gradually  improved,  until  at  last  he  was  able  to 
go  once  more  abroad.  And  now,  attended  by 
that  gentle,  childlike  form,  that  had  watched 
him  through  bis  tedious  fever,  the  soldier  wan- 
dered through  shady  groves,  and  over  hillside 
and  through  dells  musical  with  the  bubbling  of 
fountains  and  fragrant  with  flowers ;  and  here 
they  would  sit  down  together,  and  he  would  tell 
her  of  such  glorious  old  legends  and  of  such  gal- 
lant deeds  of  arms,  and  such  stories  of  true  love, 
and  misfortunes,  and  bliss,  that  poor  Imorene 
was  lost  in  wilderment  at  his  eloquence,  and 
dwelt  with  raptures  upon  the  real  melody  of  his 
fine  voice. 

Through  all  his  character  there  ran  a  tender 
melancholy,  and  he  half  scorned  the  very  words 
he  often  himself  uttered,  but  she  knew  little  of 
human  nature  and  nothing  of  the  world,  and 
could  not  see  this.  A  discriminating  observer 
would  have  thought  him  a  man  disgusted  with 
the  world,  and  yet  he  was,  seemingly,  too  young 
for  such  a  conclusion.  He  might  be  twenty-five 
or  twenty-six — not  older.  There  was  some  sin- 
gular reason  why  he  should  still  remain  at  the 
cottage,  now  that  he  had  these  six  weeks  been 
well  enough  to  have  walked  a  dozen  leagues,  if 
necessary.  It  was  not  love  that  kept  him  there, 
for  though  Imorene  loved  him  so  dearly  that 
every  look  and  motion  betrayed  the  language  of 
her  heart,  yet  the  soldier,  though  uniformly  most 
gentle,  considerate  and  attentive  to  her,  never 
spoke  of  love. 
Months  had  passed  since  the  wounded  soldier 


fii-st  sat  himself  down  before  the  peasant's  door. 
His  purse  had  been  sufficiently  wcIWilled  to  en- 
able liira  amply  to  pay  for  the  shelter  he  had  en- 
joyed, and  indeed  the  cottager  thought  so  agree- 
able and  profitable  a  visitor  quite  a  godsend  to 
his  house.  One  day  a  stranger  passing  that  way, 
the  soldier  accosted  him  and  was  for  a  long 
while  alone  with  him,  deeply  engaged  in  conver- 
sation ;  and  when  the  traveller  had  passed  on 
he  was  moody  and  thoughtful,  until  at  last  he 
told  Imorene  and  her  father  that  he  must  bid 
them  farewell,  and  once  more  join  in  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  times. 

"  O  shall  we  see  you  no  more  ?"  asked  Imo- 
rene, with  a  heaving  breast  and  tremulous  voice, 
that  startled  the  soldier. 

"  I  must  go  t-o  my  friends  and  my  home ;  I  am 
needed  there,"  he  answered. 

"  Perhaps  you  wiU  sometime  return  this  way," 
suggested  the  cottager,  "  and  then  we  may  hope 
to  sit  down  once  more  together  ?" 

"  I  trast  it  may  be  so,"  was  the  calm  reply  of 
the  novr  thoughtful  guest. 

At  tkat  moment  his  eyes  fell  upon  those  of 
Imorene,  and  starting  as  though  an  aiTow  had 
pierced  his  side,  he  said : 

"  Come,  gentle  one,  let  us  walk  once  more 
through  these  loved  and  long-to-be-remembered 
scenes,  before  I  bid  all  farewell." 

A  secret  seemed  to  reveal  itself  to  the  soldier 
as  they  sat  now  together  beneath  a  bank,  where 
oft  they  had  sat  before  for  hours  together.  He 
read  now  the  heart  of  the  gentle  one  by  his  side, 
and  placing  an  arm  about  her  waist,  and  looking 
into  her  Hushing  face,  he  won  from  her  the  se- 
cret. And  then  as  if  his  whole  feelings  at  once 
changed  he  told  her  that  he  was  unworthy,  vast- 
ly unworthy  of  her  tender  and  virtuous  affection ; 
that  his  had  been  a  wild  and  reckless  life,  and 
his  hands  m  battle  had  often  been  lifted  to  spill 
his  fellow's  blood ;  that  he  had  ti-avelled  much 
and  been  hardened  by  contact  with  the  world, 
and  in  short  that  he  could  never  make  so  sweet 
and  gentle  a  being  happy. 

She  had  n(>  reply  for  his  eloquence  hut  a  sin- 
gle pearly  tear-drop ! 

The  soldier  while  at  the  cot  had  said  little  of 
himself  as  it  regarded  his  former  life,  while  Imo- 
rene and  her  parents  were  too  considerate,  hum- 
ble as  they  were,  to  seek  for  that  information 
which  it  was  evident  the  soldier  did  not  desire  to 
communicate.  But  now  as  Imorene  sat  by  his 
side,  and  realized  that  he  was  about  to  leave  her, 
perhaps  forever,  she  could  not  but  ask: 

'■And  where  is  yom-  home,  Signor  Gopez?" 
for  thus  he  had  given  his  name  to  the  cottager. 
'■  In  Valencia,  Imorene." 
"  Ah,  Imorene,"  said  the  soldier,  pressing  her 
hand  within  his  oivn,  "  I  could  wish  that  my 
life  had  been  differently  cast,  that  I  might  dare 
to  love  thee,  and  wed  thee.  But  alas !  I  am 
unfit  to  do  either;  I  am  unworthy  of  thy  love; 
and  yet,  within  this  horn-,  I  realize  how  sweet 
has  been  the  brief  period.  I  have  dwelt  with 
thee;  and  alas,  that  I  do  love  thee  unwittingly." 
The  following  morning,  when  he  left,  he  gave 
the  cottagers  the  contents  of  his  purse,  reserving 
a  mere  trifle  for  his  journey,  and  pressing  a 
small,  but  costly  ring  upon  Imorene,  as  a  part- 
ing gift,  he  pressed  his  lips  to  her  forehead,  and 
wended  his  way  on  the  mountain  road  towards 
his  distant  home  at  Valencia. 

Six  months  have  passed  since  the  wounded 
soldier  left  the  hospitable  cottagers,  when  one  of 
those  devastating  tornadoes,  peculiar  to  the  cli- 
mate, swept  over  the  spot,  and  left  not  one  ves- 
tige standing  of  that  peaceful  habitation.  Cattle 
were  destroyed,  vegetation  blighted  ;  everything 
was  a  wreck  ;  and,  alas  !  with  the  rest,  was  lost 
Imorene's  mother — lierself  and  father  alone  es- 
caping. Their  home  was  indeed  desolate.  What 
should  they  do — whither  go  1  Imorene  suggested 
Valencia  ;  the  father  was  half  broken-hearted  by 
the  loss  of  his  companion  and  his  all.  He  cared 
not  whither  they  went,  and  so  on  foot  they  turned 
their  way  towards  the  distant  city,  which  Imo- 
rene believed  held  him  she  loved. 

She  hardly  expected  to  find  hira,  or  if  she  did 
so,  she  knew  not  that  he  siill  loved  her ;  but 
then  the  thought  that  she  was  so  near  to  him, 
the  idea  that  possibly  she  might  see  him,  gave 
to  her  loving  heaj-t  incitement  enough  to  carry 
her  thither,  over  mountain  and  plain,  with  wil- 
ling, though  ofttimes  weary  feet. 

At  length  they  came  in  sight  of  Valencia, 
with  its  Moorish-looking  gates,  its  many  turrets, 
palaces  and  public  buildings.  But  here  thev 
were  lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  streets,  and  the  giddy 
mazes  and  tunnoil  of  a  Itirge  city.  They  had 
come  hither  without  any  definite  purpose,  and 


were  now  entirely  destitute  of  means.  Want 
stared  them  in  the  face,  until  finally,  by  some 
good  fortune,  the  father  engaged  his  sendees  to 
a  noble  house  as  gardener,  and  so  arranged  the 
contract  that  it  afforded  him  good  accommoda- 
tions for  both  himself  and  Imorene. 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  father's  skill  began 
to  manifest  itself  to  the  lordly  owner's  eyes.  He 
was  pleased,  and  visited  his  servant's  cottage  at 
the  end  of  the  garden,  where  Imorene  and  her 
father  lived.  The  owner  of  these  lands  and 
gardens  was  astonished  when  hcfound  blooming 
within  his  palace  walls  a  flower  so  beautiful  as 
the  peasant  girl.  He  was  spell-bound  by  her  ex- 
quisite sweetness  of  feature,  the  delicacy  of  hor 
hearing,and  the  sylph-like  grace  of  her  form.  The 
father  was  surprised  at  the  earnestness  of  Don 
Moranzo's  questions  concerning  Ids  child  ;  and 
perhaps  a  troubled  thought  crossed  his  mind 
when  his  noble  master  turned  away  from  the 
cottage  door,  and  walked  back  to  the  palace. 
Don  Sloranzo  had  a  had  name  in  Valencia; 
he  was  a  dark  and  moody-spirited  man;  one 
whom  few  liked  to  ero??,  still  fewer  to  be  inti- 
mate with.  His  principal  claim  to  the  honor  in 
which  he  was  held  in  the  district  and  at  court, 
was  owing  to  his  immense  wealth,  dishonestly 
enough  obtained,  no  doubt,  but  oft  purchasing 
for  him  what  he  could  not  have  otherwise  ac- 
quired. When  we  say  that  Don  Moranzo  was 
loved  by  none,  and  feared  byinearly  all,  wc  have 
told  his  character. 

The  only  friend  the  peasant  Gomai-do  and  his 
daughter  had  made  in  Valencia,  was  a  friar  of 
the  convent  of  Santa  Clara,  He  watched  over 
Imorene  as  carefully  as  if  she  had  been  his  own 
daughter.  A  few  months  after  the  introduction 
of  Imorene  to  Don  Moranzo,  he  had  in  his  vile- 
ness  planned  the  dishonor  of  his  beautiful  de- 
pendant. All  his  advances  had  been  met  with 
such  calm,  but  firm  disregard,  that  he  was  at 
first  disconcerted;  but  sucldenly  her  father  was 
taken  ill,  and  sickened  -R-ith  fearful  rapidity, 
until  death  came  to  the  rolief  of  his  sufferings. 
There  was  sometliing  aljout  the  sudden  death 
of  her  father  that  struck  tie  priest  as  mysterious. 
He  had  very  suddenly  siiJcened,  and  died  in  a 
manner  that  to  his  expeiienced  eye  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  Whether 
this  was  intentionally  done,  or  otherwise,  he 
knew  not,  nor  could  he  conjecture,  save  by  infe- 
rence ;  and  yet,  there  was  a  lurking  suspicion  in 
his  mind  that  Don  Moranzo  knew  something 
more  of  his  gardener's  flccease  than  he  wished 
to  acknowledge.  The  priest  strongly  suspected 
foul  play,  and  that  the  liiprincipled  cavalier  had 
taken  summary  meaui  p  rid  himself  of  the  gar- 
dener's presence,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  de- 
signs upon  the  innocera  and  unprotected  girl. 

This  was  indeed  thejcase,  for  she  was  at  once 
removed  to  his  own  hopse,  and  placed  under  the 
strict  guard  of  domestics  who  knew  their  mas- 
ter's pleasure,  and  who  had  been  taught  to  con- 
sider his  slightest  vrisH  as  their  law.  Here  the 
peasant  girl  wasmostmiserahle.  Though  youn<^ 
and  confiding,  she  could  not  mistake  the  feaiful 
situation  in  which  she  found  herself.  She  saw 
her  danger,  but,  alas!  she  knew  of  no  way  to 
avoid  it.  Even  the  priest  was  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  see  her,  and  she  felt  indeed  alone. 

Struck  with  the  noble  nature  of  the  girl,  and 
subdued  by  her  quiet  firmness,  Don  Moranzo  at 
last  grew  to  look  on  her  as  something  necessary 
to  his  existence,  and  even  offered  her  his  hand 
and  title,  if  she  would  become  his  wedded  wife. 
But  the  true-hearted  peasant  saw  no  temptation 
in  the  glitter  and  rank  she  beheld  about  her. 
She  had  loved  once  j  her  young  affections  had 
been  placed  on  the  altar  reared  in  her  own  heart, 
and  she  could  never  love  again. 

Don  Moranzo  had  been  drinking  deep  one 
day,  and  at  a  late  hoar  came  to  Imorene's  apart- 
ment. She  saw  his  excited  state  and  trembled 
as  he  came  to  her  side. 

"  Come,  my  pretty  one,  give  me  a  kiss." 
"  Nay,  signor,  I  pray  you  respect  my  lonely 
situation;  I  beseech  you — " 

"But  one,  a  single  kiss,  Imorene,  for  good 
night." 

"  Signor,  signor !  I  am  alone  and  defenceless  ; 
a  poor  weak  girl.  Ton  would  not  strike  me 
dumb  with  fear '!" 
"  But  one — I  must  and  will  have  one." 
"  Hold !"  she  cried,  raising  her  outspread  hands 
towards  him.  "You  are  strong,  and  can  com- 
pel me  to  this  indignity,  but — " 

"  What  ring  is  that  T  interrupted  the  cavalier, 
as  his  eyes  by  chance  rested  on  her  open  hand, 
where  they  seemed  riveted. 

"Alas,"  answered  Imorene,  "it  is  the  gift  of 
one  who  was  most  kind  to  me." 


"Let  me  see  it,"  said  Don  Moranzo,  half  so- 
bered at  some  surprise  occasioned  by  the  jewel, 
After  a  moment's  examination  of  the  ring,  the 
cavalier,  -with  seeming  amazement,  returned  it, 
and  left  Imorene  at  once  alone.  As  much  sur- 
pi-iscd  as  delighted  at  this,  the  poor'gu-1  soon  fell 
asleep  in  innocent  repose,  but  was  astir  again 
with  the  morning  light.  By  some  lucky  chance 
she  discovered  an  open  and  unguarded  door, 
through  which  she  hurried  down  the  garden 
paths,  and  knowing  well  the  grounds,  was  soon 
outside  the  palace  walls,  and  hastening  towards 
the  neighboring  convent  of  Santa  Clara,  where 
she  threw  herself  upon  the  protection  of  the  good 
priest  who  had  so  long  befriended  her. 

The  enamored  cavalier,  however,  at  once  sus- 
pected whither  Imorene  had  gone,  and  soon  sat- 
isfied himself  of  the  truth  of  his  suspicions.  The 
priest  was  summoned  and  bidden  to  deliver  her 
up ;  but  this  he  peremptorily  refused  to  do.  Nor 
would  he  hear  of  any  bribery,  or  offer  as  a  re- 
muneration, if  he  would  but  return  the  girl  to 
what  the  cavalier  called  her  home.  At  last,  find- 
ing that  his  mode  of  attack  availed  him  nothing, 
the  cavalier  unmasked  liis  soul,  and  told  the 
priest  that,  unless  she  was  returned  to  him  be- 
fore night,  he  would  surely  take  his  life ;  that  he 
cared  nothing  for  his  sacred  office ;  that  he  defied 
man  and  devil,  and  that  he  would  not'^be 
thwarted. 

The  priest  knew  full  well  the  revengeful  char- 
acter of  the  man,  and  though  unmoved  by  his 
threats,  yet  he  bethought  him  that  he  might 
make  some  arrangement  by  which  he  could  pre- 
vent any  deed  of  violence,  and  yet  preserve 
Imorene.    He  therefore  said : 

"  One  way,  and  one  way  only,  vail  I  deliver 
up  to  you  this  maid." 
"Name  it." 

"  In  the  presence  of  the  duke." 
"The  duke  r' 
"Ay" 

"  It  is  useless  to  annoy  him." 
"  It  is  the  only  way." 

"  'Tis  well.  He  will  right  me,  and  command 
that  this  pen-erse  girl  do  give  me  her  hand  in 
marriage." 

"  Within  these  two  hom-s,  then,  we  ivill  meet 
you  at  the  court." 

"'Tis  well.  Play  me  no  trick,  else  thy  life 
shall  be  the  forfeit." 

The  priest  procured  proper  apparel  for  Imo- 
rene, and  in  due  time  led  her  towards  the  ducal 
palace,  where  his  sacred  garb  gave  him  ready 
admission  and  audience  mth  the  duke.  Already 
was  Don  Moranzo  there,  and  ah-eady  had  he  told 
his  story  to  the  duke,  who  sat  in  state  with  his 
officers  about  him.  And  now,  as  they  entered, 
the  officer  whose  duty  it  was  so  to  do,  called  up- 
on the  priest  to  speak  for  his  charge  before  the 
duke,  and  show  reason  why  she  should  not  con- 
sent to  a  union  with  one  so  vastly  above  her  in 
fortune  and  blood,  and  thus  benefit  herself. 

"May  it  please  you,  noble  duke,  this  gentle 
maid  is  an  orphan — friendless,  but  for  me — and 
pure  and  innocent  as  the  morning  dew.  This 
man — this  Don  Moranzo  is  a  bold,  had  man ; 
nay,  I  care  not  for  the  frOT,vn  of  him  or  any  oth- 
er; the  maiden  loves  him  not.  More  than  this, 
her  young  heart  loves  another  devotedly,  my 
noble  duke.  And  for  these  plain  and  simple 
reasons,  I  claim  her  release  from  any  and  all 
responsibility  to  this  man." 

"Where  is  he  whom  the  maiden'  loves'?" 
asked  the  duke,  calmly. 

At  that  moment  there  rang  through  the  court 
room  of  the  palace  a  scream  so  shiill  and  pierc- 
ing, that  every  one  sprang  to  his  feet,  wliile  Imo- 
rene, thi'owing  hack  ;he  abundance  of  dark  curls 
that  screened  her  face,  looked  towards  the  chair 
of  state,  where  stood  the  duke,  now  a  pictiure  of 
amazement. 
"  It  is  he !  the  Signor  Gopez !" 
"  Imorene !"  ejaculated  the  duke,  springing 
foi-ward  just  in  time  to  support  her  fainting  form. 
'■  Imorene,  it  is  indeed,  thy  friend  and  lover ;  no 
longer  the  poor  wounded  soldier,  but  if  thou 
vtilt  so  permit,  thy  future  husband,  the  Duke  of 
Valencia !" 

Imorene  revived  at  once.  On  that  breast  she 
was  happy  indeed.  She  feared  nothing  now, 
though  she  sobbed  as  though  her  heai-t  would 
break.  TuiTung  to  Don  Moranzo,  the  duke  said : 
"Your  suit  and  audience  is  ended,  and  you 
may  retire,  signor." 

To  the  good  priest  he  presented  his  warm 
thanks  and  a  substantial  e-^ddence  of  his  regard  ; 
and  leading  Imorene  to  his  chair  of  state,  he 
seated  her  by  his  side,  and  declared  her  the 
future  Duchess  of  Valencia 


mimm 


EMPRESS  JOSEPHINE'S  DIAMONDS. 

By  tJie  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Leuchtenberg, 
who  was  a  Baviirian  princess,  and  the  wiPfe  of 
Eugene  Beauharnois,  tlic  son  of  the  Empress 
Josephine — the  jewels  presented  to  Josepliine  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  which  had  since  he- 
longed  to  the  Duchess  of  Leuchtenberg,  now 
become  the  property  of  her  son,  the  Duke  of 
Leuchtenberg,  whose  wife  is  a  Russian  Imperial 
Princess,  so  that  poor  Josephine's  diamonds  will, 
in  future,  sparkle  on  the  person  of  a  daughter  of 
the  Russian  Czar. 


METHODISTS. 

A  statistic  article  on  Methodism  in  New  Eng- 
land appears  in  the  Zioivs  Eei-ald,  which  reports 
in  the  six  Conferences,  66,206  members  and  539 
preachers.  Vermont  has  the  largest  number  of 
members  in  proportion  to  the  population,  it  be- 
ing one  to  twenty-one.  The  Methodist  popula- 
tion of  New  England,  including  families,  is  esti- 
mated at  nearly  400,000,  or  about  equal  to  the 
population  of  Connecticut. 


NEWSPAPERS. 

There  are  ten  newspapers  in  Austria,  four- 
teen in  Africa,  twenty-four  in  Spain,  twenty  in 
Portugal,  thirty  in  Asia,  sisty-five  in  Belgium, 
eighty-five  in  Denmark,  ninety  in  Russia  and 
Poland,  three  hundred  in  Prussia,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  in  other  Germanic  States,  five 
hundred  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a-ad  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  in  America. 


SlSaOIARY. 

E"'he  journeymen  bakers  of  Palermo,  having 
ck  for  an  increase  of  wages,  were  pounced 
D  by  the  authorities.     Seventy-four  were  sent 
the  prison -fortress  of  Eavigna,  while  a  suffi- 
?nt  number  of  country  bakers  were  seized  and 
lade  to  supply  their  places.     This  is  the  way 
hey  transact  such  business  in  the  kingdom  of 
Taples. 

'        STRANGE  FREAK  OP  NATURE. 

\  There  is  a  negro  boy,  in  Kentucky,  about  five 
■•ears  old,  bom  in  Shelley  County,  from  jet  black 
Barents,  who,  while  about  one-half  of  his  body  is 
■£  black  35  the  skin  of  his  parents,  the  other  half 
I  as  white  and  fan-  as  the  skin  of  any  white  per- 
iju-  On  the  white  portion  there  are  numerous 
all  black  spots,  and  on  the  black  portion  sev- 
1  white  spots. 


iNGULAE. — A  Erench  paper  mentions  the 
■  of  a  young  man,  named  I^vante,  who,  for 
5  ten  years  entirely  lost  the  use  of  speech  by 
A  short  time  since,  while  in  a  violent 
-  passion,  he  s'lr"  ^enly  recovered  the  faculty 

of  talking,  and  has  ever  since  continued  in  the 

perfect  use  of  his  tongue. 


Good  Idea. — A  new  system  of  posting  the 
names  of  streets  has  been  patented  in  Loudon, 
and  is  on  trial  by  the  authorities.  The  name  is 
blown  or  stamped  on  the  glass  on  the  street 
lamps,  and  is  thus  seen  e<iually  as  well  by  night 
as  by  day. 


The  Taskees  Ahead. — American  agricul- 
tural implements  rank  high  at  the  "World's  Eair. 
Prouty  &  Mcars  of  Boston  have  received  a  medal 
for  their  plough,  and  M'Cormick  of  Chicago  has 
received  the  great  medal  for  his  reaping  machine. 


FoKCED  TO  IT. — In  the  citj-  of  Augusta,  Me., 
not  a  drop  of  intoxicating  liquor  can  now  be 
purchased.  All  former  venders  have  abandoned 
the  sale,  and  the  drinkers  drink  milk,  water,  tea, 
coffee,  and  so  forth. 


Odd  Fellows. — The  order  of  Odd  EcUows 
in  the  United  States  numbers  1.39,000  members 
and  2000  lodges.  The  receipts,  last  year,  were 
SI,225.000,  and  there  were  30,000  initifttions. 


Lasd  of  Wooden  Nutmegs. — In  C-onnecti- 
cut  there  arC;  as  appears  by  the  returns  of  the 
late  census,  fifty  newspapers,  with  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  60.000  copies. 


Extinct. — Men  and  women  have  become  ex- 
tinct; they  died  sixty  years  ago,  and  left  no 
heirs.    Ladies  and  gentlemen  have  usurped  theu- 

places.  ^  

The  Custom. — It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
in  New  England  for  tables  at  village  hoteb  to  be 
waited  on  by  pretty  young  girls. 


toajistk  ffiatljcrings. 

Yale  coUego  graduated  91  students,  this  year. 

The  greatest  artificial  cold  ever  produced  was 
91. 

A  toad  covered  with  horns  has  been  dug  up  in 
Burlington,  N.  J. 

Books  were  bound  in  oak  boards  until  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Daniel  Defoe,  author  of  two  hundred  and  ten 
pamphlets,  died  insolvent. 

Ninety  students  have  entered  the  Brown  Uni- 
versity for  the  new  term. 

Recent  advices  from  New  Mexico  announce 
fresh  Indian  outrages. 

Colton,  a  beneficed  clergyman  and  author  of 
Lacon,  was  a  professed  gamester. 

John  R.  Livingston,  brother  of  the  Chancellor, 
died  in  New  York,  lately,  at  the  age  of  98. 

Another  released  member  of  the  Lopez  expe- 
dition lias  arrived  at  New  Orleans. 

The  steamer  Pampero  has  been  siuTcndered 
to  the  collector,  at  Jacks  on ^-ille,  Ela. 

Five  hundred  police  officers  were  on  duty,  in 
tliis  city,  during  the  Kailroad  Jubilee. 

M.  Benedict  is  said  to  have  netted  £8,000  by 
the  Lind  campaign  in  America. 

All  the  hotels  of  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  have 
ceased  to  sell  spuituous  liquors. 

The  Germania  Musical  Society  have  been  en- 
gaged for  the  orchestra  of  Miss  Catherine  Hayes. 

The  city  of  Newbmyport,  with  a  little  over 
12,000  inhabitants,  contains  fifteen  churches.. 

Hon.  Robert  J.  "Walker  has  gone  to  Europe  to 
raise  money  for  the  Illinois  Central  Bailroad. 

The  first  medical  degrees  conferred  in  Amer- 
ica, were  by  King's  College,  New  York,  1779. 

The  steamer  S.  E.  Vinton  was  burned  August 
2Sth,  forty  miles  above  New  Orleans ;  boat  and 
cargo  total  loss. 

In  1781  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
was  incorporated,  being  the  first  medical  society 
formed  in  America. 

A  queer  old  gentleman  being  asked  what  he 
wished  for  dinner,  replied:  "An  appetite,  good 
company,  something  to  eat,  and  a  napkin." 

Pev.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  President  of  Oakland 
College,  Miss.,  was  murdered  by  Geo.  A.  Brisco, 
a  student,  who  then  committed  suicide. 

The  speed  of  lightning  is  so  great,  that  it  can 
go  four  hundred  and  eighty  times  around  the 
eaith  in  one  minute. 

The  Indians,  it  is  said,  ai-e  committing  dread- 
ful outrages  on  the  Mexican  population  of  Upper 
Tamaulipas. 

Jenold  says  the  man  who  thinks  that  two 
"  skulls  "  ai-e  not  better  than  one,  never  rowed 
against  the  tide. 

Osbom  Holt,  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  killed  at 
West  Bethel,  Me.,  a  train  of  cars  passing  over 
him  and  completely  severing  his  body. 

Elinkel,  the  German  poet,  is  now  in  New  York, 
having  amved  in  the  Pacific.  He  comes  on  a 
patriotic  mission. 

To  pronounce  a  man  happy  merely  because  he 
is  rich,  is  just  as  absurd  as  to  call  a  man  healthy 
because  he  has  enough  to  eat. 

Hops  are  imported  into  this  country  from  Eng- 
land as  a  matter  of  economy.  The  price  there  is 
thirty-five  cents — here  fifty  and  sixty  cents. 

During  the  past  mouth  twenty-six  ocean  steam- 
sliip  sailed  from  the  port  of  New  York,  and  twen- 
ty-two aixived  there. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  grand  State  Fair,  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  were  Generals  Scott  and  Wool, 
Governors  Hunt,  Morton  and  Seward. 

Rev.  Henry  AY.  Beecher,  in  his  address,  at 
Amherst,  said  that  metaphysicians  were  wliet- 
stoncs  to  shai-pen  dull  intellects  on. 

The  receipts  of  the  Cheshire  Railroad,  for  eight 
months,  ending  September  1st,  were  §146,143, 
an  increase  of  821,366  45  over  the  same  time  in 
1850. 

Thompson,  the  English  abolitionist,  who  was 
in  this  country  a  short  time  since,  had  a  daugh- 
ter maiTied  a  few  weeks  ago.  ■  The  principal 
guest  was  a  runaway  slave. 

Mrs.  Fuller  was  run  over  in  Dalton,  recently, 
by  the  Albany  ti-ain  on  the  Western  Railroad, 
and  killed  instantly.  She  was  deaf,  and  was 
crossing  the  track. 

Mr.  Greeley,  in  hi^  late  letters  from  Lom- 
bardy,  warmly  approves  and  recommends  the 
system  of  irrigation  and  tree-planting,  universal 
in  that  region. 

They  are  agitating  the  propriety  of  forming  a 
new  State,  to  he  composed  of  the  northern  part 
of  Michigan.  It  is  wholly  disconnected  from  the 
southom  peninsula. 

The  population  of  Canada  West  is  now  up- 
wards of  500,000,  and  that  of  Canada  East  near- 
ly the  same.  The  population  of  the  former  has 
doubled  in  eleven  years. 

The  Eire  Annihilators  are  selling  rapidly  in 
New  York.  About  SIOO.OOO  were  sold  in  one 
day,  lately.  The  Colhns  line  of  steamships  are 
famished  with  them. 

Nei^'port  has  a  population  of  nine  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixty-tliree  inhabitants  and 
eighteen  dinrches,  or  one  to  ever^-  five  hundred 
and  tliirty-one  persons. 

Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is 
about  to  apply  for  retrocession  to  Maijland. 
Should  this  object  be  accomplished,  the  Federal 
District  will  comprise  only  Washington  city. 


JToi'rign   JHiscellanj. 

There  is  great  agitation  in  Ii-eland,  and  a  crisis 
is  thought  to  be  at  hand. 

The  English  papers  are  filled  with  accounts  of 
the  success  of  the  yacht  "  America." 

M'me  Stolta  has  been  re-engaged  for  the  space 
of  eight  months  at  the  Italian  Opera,  at  Lisbon. 

M'me  Steiner  Beauce,  a  sister  of  M'me  Ugaldo, 
has  been  engaged  as  piima  donna  for  the  next 
Carnival,  at  Verona. 

The  lOOOth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Russian  Empu-e  is  to  be  celebrated  in  1852, 
with  commemorative  fetes. 

The  Tuscan  journals  announce  the  death  of 
the  celebrated  mathematician  and  5sti-onomer, 
Giovanni  lughirami. 

M.  Labocetta,  a  tenor  of  some  reputation  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  has  been  engaged  at  the 
opera,  in  Rio  Janeu'o. 

A  hundred  tons  of  pig  iron  have  lately  been 
imported  into  Livei-pool  from  Bombay.  This  is 
an  entirely  novel  article  of  import. 

The  order  recently  issued  by  the  English  Ad- 
miralty, that  no  contract  mail  packet  should  be 
built  of  iron,  has  been  rescinded. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  will  not  permit  M'lle 
Rachel  to  play  in  Warsaw,  because  she  has  been 
guilty  of  a  great  crime  against  despotism — chant- 
ing the  Marseilles  Hymn. 

The  Queen  was  at  Edinbm-g,  August  23,  and 
stopped  at  Holyrood  Castle.  The  people  wel- 
comed her  by  thousands,  and  the  papers  are  full 
of  the  reception. 

A  seiziu-e  of  from  6000  to  10,000  lbs.  of  con- 
traband tobacco  has  been  made  at  Glasgow,  on 
board  the  sliip  Sabbatis  from  New  York.  It  was 
enclosed  in  tin  cases  placed  in  the  centre  of 
casks  of  rosin. 

Miss  Helen  Faucet,  the  celebrated  tragedienne, 
has  been  maiTied  to  I*Ir.  Martin,  of  Edinburgh, 
a  writer  for  the  Signet.  This  may  prevent  her 
intended  visit  to  America. 

One  of  the  French  journals  states  that  since 
the  1st  day  of  January,  of  the  present  year,  gold 
pieces  to  the  amount  of  200,000,000 'of  francs 
have  been  coined  at  the  mint. 

The  Countess  de  Bocai-me,  who  was  lately 
tried  for  the  murder  of  lier  brother,  has  taken  up 
her  residence  at  Konigswarter,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Drachenfels,  where  she  lives  retired. 

Government  instmctions  have  been  sent  from 
Paris  to  the  commandant  of  the  French  squadron 
at  the  Antilles,  to  assist  Cuba  in  repelling  the 
aggi"essions  of  the  American  pu-ates. 

Anderson,  the  tragedian,  will  not  y\^\i  .iViner- 
ica  this  season.  He  is  at  present  on  a  tour  through 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  &c.,  in  search  of 
novelties  for  his  contemplated  managerial  duties. 


loker*s 


Sanbs  of  ©olir. 


Eight  is  a  dull  weapon  unless  skill  and 

good  sense  use  it. 

Moderation  is  commonly  fii'm,  and  firm- 
ness is  commonly  successful. 

Theory  is  the  guide  of  practice,  and  prac- 
tice is  the  life  of  thcor}'. 

Other  virtues  merit  a  crown ;  but  perse- 
verance alone  is  crowned. 

A  man  who  is  proud  of  small  things  show 

tliat  small  things  are  great  to  him. 

In  chai-acters,  in  mannei-s,  in  style,  in  all 

things,  the  supreme  excellence  is  simplicity. 

Moderate  honors  are  wont  to  augment, 

but  immoderate  to  diminish. 

A  critic  should  be  a  pah*  of  snuffoi-s.     He 

is  oftcner  an  extinguislier,  and  not  seldom  a 
thief. 

He  who  knows  the  world  will  not  be  bash- 
ful ;  and  he  who  knows  bimself  will  never  be 
impudent. 

They  who  drink  away  tlieir  estate,  di-ink 

the  tears  of  then-  widows  and  the  verj'  blood  of 
their  impoverished  children. 

Prayer  was  not  invented;   it  was  horn 

with  the  first  sigh,  the  first  joy,  the  fii-st  sorrow 
of  the  human  lieart. 

Cultivate  your  hearts  aright  as  well  as 

your  fai-m;  and  remember  "whatsoever  a  man 
sovt'ech  that  shall  he  reap." 

Gi'eatucss  stands  upon  a  precipice;  and  if 

prosperity  caiTy  a  man  never  so  little  beyond  his 
poise,  it  overbears  and  dashes  him  to  pieces. 

^Eight  hard  against  a  hasty  temper.  An- 
ger yriW  come,  but  resist  it  stoutly.  A  spark  may 
set  a  house  on  fire.  A  fit  of  passion  may  give 
you  cause  to  mom-n  all  the  days  of  your  life. 

Dissolute  men,  like  unskillful  horsemen, 

who  open  a  gate  on  the  v.a-ong  side,  may,  by  the 
virtue  of  their  office,  open  heaven  for  others,  and 
shut  themselves  out. 

Be  always  frank  and  true ;  spurn  cverj' 

sort  of  affectation  and  disguise.  Have  the  cour- 
age to  confess  your  ignorance  and  awkwardness. 
Confide  your  faults  and  follies  to  but  few. 

As  in  a  letter,  if  the  paper  is  small  and 

we  have  much  to  write,  we  ^vl^tc  closer,  so  let  us 
learn  to  economize  and  improve  the  remaining 
moments  of  life. 

If  we  scnitinize  the  lives  of  men  of  genius, 

we  shall  find  that  activity  and  pci-sistence  are 
their  leading  peculiarities.  Obstacles  cannot 
intimidate,  nor  labor  wean,-,  nor  drudgery  dis- 
gust them. 


When  is  an  awkward  lover  like  a  gunsmith "? 
When  he  makes  a  blunderbuss. 

What  musical  instrument  is  that  whieh  cannot 
be  believed  ^    A  lyi'e  (har). 

Whenever  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought  it 
wiU  he  a(p)pai-ent. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  tell  a  hard  drinker — ^his 
offence  is  always  biandied  on  the  end  of  his  nose. 

It  rained  so  hard  in  Ai-kansas,  la-st  week,  that 
people  had  to  jump  into  the  river  to  keep  from 
drowning. 

A  French  dancing-master  who  was  cast  away 
on  a  desolate  island,  lived  six  months  without 
water  by  just  sucking  his  pumps. 

The  best  bite  we  ever  had  on  a  fishing  excur- 
sion was  the  bite  we  took  along  with  us. — Sifra- 
cuse  Standard. 

Since  the  triumph  of  the  Yankees  in  steaming 
and  sailing,  Yaukee-doodle-do  should  be  altered, 
in  England,  to  Yankee-doodle-J^rf. 

Many  who  seem  to  cany  the  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple highest,  serve  them  like  trouts — tickle  them 
till  they  catch  them. 

There  is  a  man  in  Indiana  so  thin  that  when 
the  sheriff  is  after  him  he  crawls  into  his  rifle  and 
watches  his  adversary  thi'ough  the  touch-rhole. 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry — keep  your  seat,"  when 
addressed  to  a  visitor  in  an  editor's  office,  means, 
"clear  out  an  fi=t  as  you  can." 

"  What  bni  i:i  ■-  of  education  do  you  have  chief- 
ly, in  your  school  '."'  "  A  willow  branch,  sir ;  the 
master  has  used  almost  a  whole  willow  tree." 

In  the  opinion  of  ilrs.  MuIIoney.  the  man  that 
dies  on  a  washing-day,  does  it  out  of  spite.  Hus- 
bands will  please  notice. 

The  Maine  people  certainly  go  ahead  of  every- 
body else,  in  their  war  against  ardent  spi  -%. 
They  really  '■  run  the  thing  into  the  gi'ouud.' 

There  is  a  man  out  West  whose  beaj-d 
sti'ong  that  it  takes  a  barber  and  a  bro^ 
shave  him,  and  it  is  Crequeutly  not  clean  • 

A  traveller,  wiiting  home  from  the 
Africa,  says  :  "  The  people  die  very  fast 
sheep  have  very  long  tails."  Sufficient! 
for  any  class  of  readers. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  j 

tree  and  the  tiunk  of  an  elephant  ?  a 

in  the  spring,  and  the  other  7earf5  w''  ae 

menagerie  does. 

What  lady  ever  went  out  for  an  .  or 

i-eturniug  did  not  find  that  some  f 
p;\rticuhirly  wished  to  see,  had  or 
absence  ? 

There  is  a  man  who  says  he  has 
ing  paities,  out  West,  where  the  boj . 
hug  so  hard  that  their  sides  cave  in. 
had  many  of  his  own  ribs  broken  in  that  » 

"Molly,"  said  a  lady  to  her  servant,  "I  thi. 
you'll  never  set  the  river  on  fire."     "Indade, 
mar'm,"  innocently  repfied  Molly,  "I'd  never  be 
after  doing  an}-thing  so  wicked — I  'd  be  burning 
up  all  the  little  fishes !" 
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AN  ELEQiNT,  5I0KAL  AlfB  KEFINED 

Miscellaneous  Family  Journal, 

Devoted  to  poUt«  literature,  Trit  and  humor,  prose  and 
poetie  gems,  and  original  prize  tales,  ■«Titten  expressly  for 
thia  paper,  and  at  a  very  great  cost.  In  politics,  and  on 
all  sectarian  questions,  it  is  strictly  neutral.  Nothing  of 
an  immoral  nature  will  ever  be  admitted  into  its  columns  ; 
therefore  mafeing  it  emphaticaily, 

A  PAPES  FOR  THE  MILLION, 

AND  A  "WELCOME  VISITOR  TO  TUE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  Flag  is  now  the 
leading  weekly  pripcr  in  the  Ifniud  StaUs,  and  its  literary 
contents  are  allowed  by  the  best  judges  to  be  unsurpassed. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day,  so 
condensed  as  to  enable  us  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  intelligence.  No  advertisements  are  admitted 
to  the  paper,  thus  offering  the  entire  sheet,  nrhich  is  of 

THE    MAMMOTH    SIZE, 

for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  general  reader. 
An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors^aro  regubirly  en^a^vd, 
and  every  dep-artmcat  is  under  the  most  finished  auo  per- 
fect system  that  esp?rience  can  sug:p(?st,  or  money  pro- 
duce. Lacking  neither  the  means  nor  the  ■\rill,  we  cai.  lay 
before  our  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  an 

the  present  circulation  of  which  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  weekly  paptrTn  the  Union. 

TEEMS  TO   3UBSCEIBERS. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, ?2  00 

3  eubseribers,      " 5  00 

4  "  "  6  00 

8  "  "  11  00 

16  "         -      "  20  00 

ICr°  One  copy  of  the  Fua  o?  ops  UiciON,  and  one 
copy  of  the  I'ictokial  DaiwiKtj-ItooM  Cokpaniox,  one 
year,  fcr ^00 

[Cr'  Invariably  in  advance. 

No  further  deduction  mude  from  the  aboTe  terms. 

[CT^  Though  tlie'*  two  journals  emanate  from  the  same 
estabUshment,  still  notonu  line  ^vill  appear  in  one  that  has 
been  published  in  tbo  other,  thus  affording  to  those  per- 
sons who  take  both  papers,  an  immeuee  variety  of  iuter- 
esting  readiug- 

Subscribers  or  postmasters  are  requested  to  act  .is  agents 
on  the  above  terms. 

*,*  All  orders  sttcvid  be  addrfsfi^i^  POST  PAID,  to  tfu 
PuEUSHER  OP  The  fLAa  op  ooe  Ukion. 

*,  *  T/t*  F  L  A  0  (an  he  obtninfd  nt  tiny  of  the  ntKSfxtper 
depots  in  thr.  Unitffi  SiaifSj  nnd  of  Htte-^aper  taniers,  at 
four  cejiis  per  xin^le  ^opy. 

F.    GLEASOX. 
PCSLISHES  ASD  rBOPIUETOR,  FOSTON^  Ma£6. 
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TEESONUS  OF  THE  GEA^ilD  JUNCTIO^h  RAILKOAD. 


One  grand  reason  that  the  comtnittee  of  ar- 
rang  ements  for  this  glorious  celebration  were  en- 
abled so  thoroughly  to  carry  out  and  perfect  the 
plan  iJesigned  at  the  outset  was,  that  every  citi- 
zen seemed  to  second  and  encourage  their 
efibrts-  If  obstacles  arose — ^which  must  always 
be  the  ca^je — they  were  at  once  overcome  by  the 
aiJ'and  assistance  of  the  citizens  generally  5  and 
we  arc  not  aware  of  any  one  event  that  occurred 
to  mar  the  interest  of  the  occasion  or  to  clog  the 
wheels  of  sncccssfal  operation.  The  amount  of 
labor  performed  to  perfect  the  arrangement  and 
complete  all  the  minor  details  for  the  three  days 
grand  display  can  haidly  be  realized.  The  com- 
mittee slept  neither  night  nor  day,  but  devoted 
themselves  to  the  most  untiling  effort  in  order 
that  evcrjthing  should  be  done  properly. 


The  engra'\-ing  above  represents  the  terminus 
of  the  Grand  Junction  Railroad,  as  it  appeared 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  ceremony,  and 
just  prior  to  the  embarhatiou  of  the  President 
and  party  on  the  harbor  excursion  in  the  new 
steamship  S.  S-  Lewis,  the  pioneer  of  the  Amer- 
ican line  from  this  port  for  Liverpool.  A  na- 
tional salute  was  fired  from  the  wharf,  and  the 
whole  scene  was  of  the  gayest  description.  The 
engraving  below  represents  the  fleet  of  steamers 
and  sailing-boats  as  they  appeared  just  off  Fort 
Independence  in  our  harbor,  while  on  their 
aquatic  part}'-,  at  the  moment  %7hen  a  national 
salute  was  booming  from  the  walls  of  the  fort. 
The  large  steamer  in  the  foreground  is  the  S.  S. 
Lewis ;  on  the  right  of  the  engraving  is  seen  the 
revenue  ctitters  Hamilton  and  Monis  towed  by 


a~Bteamer  and  dressed  in  lull  toggery,  while  on 
the  left  and  in  the  background  are  seen  other 
steamers  that  paiticipated  in  llie  trip.  It  was  a 
gallaig;  and  thrilling  scene,  and  one  long  to  be 
remembered  by  those  who  T\itnessed  and  partici- 
pated in  its  enjoyment.  Take  it  all  in  all,  the 
celebration  was  a  most  perfect  and  complete 
affair;  and  we  know  of  no  person  connected 
with  its  management  and  getting  up,  who  is  not 
deserving  of  great  credit  in  the  premises.  As  to 
the  ultimate  beneBt  that  must  resiUt  from  all 
this,  no  Boston  merchant  needs  to  have  that  di- 
lated upon  or  pointed  out  to  him  in  detail ;  the 
simplest  capacity  will  at  once  comprehend  the 
fact,  that  to  Boston  it  must  prove  a  matter  of 
immediate  and  lasting  benefit.  As  a  grand 
finalo  to  the  doings  of  the  three  days  jubilee,  on 


Friday  evening  the  eity~was  illnminated  and^fi 
works  were  displayed  at  various  points,  in  th 
harbor  and  on  the  loftiest  places  in  the  vicinit* 
The  Revere  House,  Wmthrop  House,  Tremon 
Albion,  Pavilion,  Adams  House,  U.  S.  Hote 
American  House  and  others,  were  on  a  blaze  0 
light  from  basement  to  roof.    The  Mount  Wasl 
ington  House,  South  Boston,  made  a  most  bril 
liant  appearance  from  its  elevated  position,  an 
in  short,  Boston  and  its  environs  were  as  lig' 
for  the  time  as  in  broad  day.    No  wonder  0/ 
Canadian  friends  expressed  themselves  as  s 
prised  and  delighted ;  they  could  not  have  an* 
pated  anything  of  the  sort,  and  it  is  no  wot 
they  sboold  pass  this  vote  on  leaving,  viz: 
there  is  one  olher  place  in  this  country  bes 
Nev.-  York,  and  that  place  i^  Boston  ! 
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